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0/ America  PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  pO^^  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SEl^ ATE— Thursday,  September  26,  1968 


'Legislative  day  of  Tuesday ,  September  24, 1968) 


The  Senate  met  in  executive  session  at 
10  a.m.,  on  the  expiration  of  the  recess, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  R«v.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Gracious  God.  our  Father,  whose  still, 
small  voice  invites  us  to  turn  aside  from 
the  feverish  ways  of  the  world,  and  whose 
tender  love  bids  us  find  our  strength  m 
Thee:  We  are  conscious  as  wc  bow  at  this 
altar  of  Thy  grace  that  if  we  live  a  liTe 
of  prayer  Thou  art  present  everywhere. 

With  minds  burdened  for  the  Nation 
and  for  the  world,  we  turn  to  Thee  in  this 
baffling  hour  knowing  that  what  su- 
premely counts  has  nothing  to  dQ  with 
the  appraisals  of  men  or  with  honors  for 
which  men  contend,  but  has  to  do  with 
what  causes  use  us.  Deliver  us  from 
political  policies  which  are  symptoms  of 
spiritual  disease. 

Our  Father,  we  cannot  adequately  face 
such  a  world  and  make  our  humble  con- 
tribution to  the  healing  of  its  open  sores 
unless  we  keep  untarnished  our  faith  in 
Thy  power  to  make  even  the  wrath  of 
man  to  serve  Thee. 

We  ask  it  in  that  Name  above  every 
name.  Amen. 


SUPREME   COURT   OP   THE   UNITED 
STATES 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Abe  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  BAKER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  me. 
with  the  understanding  that  he  will  not 
lose  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection. 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me.  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
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the  majority  leader,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER    rOR    TRANSACTION    OF    ROITINE     MORNl.NO 
BVSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  again  unanimous  con- 
sent that  toward  the  shank  of  the  day 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  not  to  exceed 
1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  As  in  leg- 
islative session? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  in  legislative  ses- 
sion. I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  in  relation  to  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  be  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield  further,  I  think  it 
should  be  emphasized  again,  as  it  was 
repeatedly  emphasized  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Hart]  yesterday,  that  the  Senate  is 
not  now  facing  up  to  the  nomination  of 
Mr  Justice  Fortas  to  be  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States;  that  all  the 
Senate  is  doing  is  facing  up  to  a  pro- 
cedural matter — a  matter  which  must  be 
disposed  of  before  the  Senate  may  dis- 
charge its  responsibility  and  offer  its 
advice  on  a  nomination  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Senators  are  simply  being  asked,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  are  for  or 
against  the  Fortas  nomination,  to  accord 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  the  courtesy  of 
allowing  us  at  least  to  place  the  name 
before  the  Senate,  on  the  basis  of  the 
favorable  report  issued  by  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  nomination.  I  repeat,  is  not  in 
question  and  is  not  before  the  Senate  at 
this  time.  The  only  question  i§,  Will  the 
Senate  be  allowed,  in  regular  order  and 
on  the  basis  of  customary  procedural 
precedents,  to  take  up  a  matter  which 
has  been  reported  favorably  by  a  regular 
standing  conmilttee  of  the  Senate? 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  STENNIS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Termessee  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  brief.  I  respectfully  disagree  with  the 
sentiments  and  words  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  The  office  of  Chief  Ju."-- 
tlce  is  the  second  most  important  ofBce 
in  the  United  States,  in  my  opinion;  and 
It  has  been  many,  many  decades  since 
there  has  been  any  kind  of  review  in  the 
Senate  of  the  decisions,  policies,  and 
philosophies  of  a  member  ol  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  That  is  put 
directly  in  issue  here  on  the  nomination 
foi»  Chief  Justice. 

We  even  have  the  unfortunate  situa- 
tion in  this  case  that  witnesses  were 
asked  to  testify  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  including  a  very  emi- 
nent, respected,  and  valuable  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  who  declined.  Another  val- 
uable member  of  the  Governmeent  and 
Mr.  Fortas,  himself,  did  not  accept  the 
second  Invitation. 

Mr.  President,  it  takes  some  time  to, 
develop  these  facts  I  have  been  around 
here  long  enough  to  have  a  little  ex- 
perience and  I  know — I  think  I  know — 
that  the  proponents  are  just  waiting  in 
the  aisle,  almost,  to  file  a  cloture  peti- 
tion at  some  early  time  which,  if  sus- 
tained, would  limit  debate  by  each  Sen- 
ator to  1  hour. 

I  am  not  worried  one  bit,  not  one  bit. 
about  the  idea  of  taking  a  little  time 
to  try  to  get  this  matter  before  the  Sen- 
ate in  its  true  perspective,  and  make  no 
personal  attack  on  Mr.  Fortas  or  the 
President,  or  anyone  else.  It  takes  a  lot 
of  time  to  present  the  matter  in  its__true 
perspective.  \. 

With  great  deference  to  the  leader, 
and  I  cooperate  with  him  all  the  time 
as  much  as  I  can.  I  do  not  hear  the  call 
of  "hurry  up,- hurry  up,"~vhen  a  matter 
of  this  magnitude  is  brought  before  the 
Senate;  especially  when  the  pressures  are 
on  from  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment and  many  other  places  to  ram 
or  put  this  nomination  through. 

I  emphasize  again  that  I  speak  with 
great  deference  to  the  leader.  I  think  we 
would  be  doing  a  disservice  and  we  would 
be  failing  to  do  our  duty  if  we  did  not 
bring  out  all  of  these  facts  and  discuss 
them,  and  let  everyone  on  the  other  side 
discuss  them  at  considerable  length. 

This  is  all  within  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  Is  entirely  within  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  The  opponents  of  the  nomina- 
tion are  going  to  operate  within  the  rules 
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of  the  Senate,  and  this  matter  Is  going  to 
be  debated  and  presented  on  its  merits. 
I  do  not  think  that  there  should  be  a 
call  every  afternoon,  and  repeated  the 
next  morning,  to  the  Nation,  to  the  press. 
and  to  all  the  pews  media  that  something 
evil  is  being  done  here  by  proceeding 
with  this  debate  on  the  motion  and  then 
on  the  merits  of  the  nomination  itself. 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  evil  about 
It  or  anything  wrong.  I  do  not  make  any 
apologies  whatsoever  for  the  little  time 
we  have  here  to  discuss  this  matter. 
Members  of  the  committee  know  these 
facts,  but  as  one  Memk)er  of  the  Senate 
I  am  sure  I  have  not  gotten  all  the  facts 
yet,  and  I  do  not  think  the  people  have. 
So  give  us  just  a  little  time,  Mr. 
Leader;  give  us  just  a  little  time  and  let 
us  not  tell  the  people  over  and  over,  as 
the  esteemed  Senator  from  Michigan  did 
yesterday  afternoon  I  told  him  then  I 
wanted  to  reply  to  him  briefly  but  he 
had  to  leave  the  Chamber  and  I  did,  too. 
I  wantUi  cooperate,  as  I  said.  But  this 
Is  the  second  most  important  ofBce  in 
the  United  States  and  the  tenure  of  Mr. 
Fortas,  if  he  is  confirmed,  might  be  for 
as  much  as  20  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  go  into  the 
merits  of  the  matter  any  further. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  and  Mr.  HART  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  recall  using  the  words  "hurry  up" 
in  my  brief  remarks.  I  do  not  recall  that 
I  used  the  word  "evil"  in  describing  the 
procedure  which  the.  Senate  is  now 
undertaking. 

I  recognize,  as  does  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  that  what  is 
being  done  is  being  done  within  the  nile. 
I  am  asking  only  that  the  Senate  follow 
its  regular,  proper,  customary  procedures 
and  allow  the  nomination,  which  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, to  be  brought  before  the  Senate 
for  its  consideration. 

I  emphasize  that  what  we  are  taking 
up  now  is  not  the  nomination,  and  that 
even  if  by  some  chance  cloture  were  in- 
voked on  the  pending  question  there 
would  still  be  100  hours  of  debate  on  this 
procedural  question  equally  divided 
among  100  Senators;  and  there  would  be 
plenty  of  time,  if  that  question  were  ac- 
ceded to  and  Mr.  FVsrtas'  nomination  laid 
before  the  Senate,  to  proceed  for  another 
period  of  time  before  cloture  were  asked 
to  be  Invoked  on  the  central  question — 
whether  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  should  be 
confirmed  as  Chief  Justice. 

I  think  the  record  should  be  com- 
pletely clear,  and  as  far  sis  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  Is  concerned,  I  wish  to 
say  that  he  has  been  most  consistent  in 
matters  of  this  kind  in  his  many  years  in 
the  Senate,  and  I  admire  that  con- 
sistency; and  I  do  disavow  any  use  ol 
the  words  "hurry  up"  if  I  may  tie  them 
together,  or  aiyr  implication  that  that 
is  what  is  being  done  by  those  who  op- 
,  p>ose  the  nomination,  or  that  it  Is  some- 
thing evil,  because  it  is  not.  It  is  a  tactic 
I  fully  understand  and  which  I  think 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  understands. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  me 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  commented,  yes- 
terday we  did  exchange  views  about  this 
matter,  although  not  on  the  record. 

Let  me  say  very  briefly  that  I  am  one 
Senator  who  has  constantly  fought  to 
modify  rule  XXII.  I  think  it  should  be 
modified.  And  yet  I  have  never  denied 
that  there  is  sometimes  a  measure  of 
legitimacy  to  a  filibuster.  I  think  it  has 
a  role  that  should  not  be  labeled  "evil." 
I  would  cite,  for  example,  a  situation 
where  sectional  interests  are  affected.  I 
can  visualize  a  situation  where  perhaps 
a  proposal  might  be  pending  here  to 
drain  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  remainder  of  the  Na- 
tion. Because  it  would  benefit  the  rest  of 
the  country,  my  colleague  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Griffin)  and  I  might  be  in  a  small 
minority.  I  would  not  feel  any  twinge  of 
conscience  in  rising  and  Ulking  as  long 
as  I  could,  and  using  rule  XXII  to  the 
ultimate  to  prevent  action. 

But,  Mr.  President,  consideration  of 
this  nomination  is  not  such  a  matter  and 
I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  our  majority  leader,  made 
clear  that  we  are  now  at  a  technical 
point.  The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
FoNc]  said  yesterday  there  are  two 
duties  with  respect  to  a  Supreme  Court 
nomination:  The  duty  of  the  President 
and  the  duty  of  the  Senate.  The  Presi- 
dent's duty  is  to  send  a  name  to  the 
Senate.  He  has  discharged  his  duty.  The 
duty  of  the  Senate,  he  said,  was  to  act 
on  it.  I  agree.  It  is  our  duty;  and  unless 
we  can  be  permitted  to  get  the  name 
before  the  Senate  we  will  be  denied  the 
opportunity  to  discharge  our  constitu- 
tional resFwnsibiiity. 

To  reject  the  nomination,  with  all  of 
its  implications  for  the  future  of  the  Su- 
preme Coxirt.  is  so  serious  that  the  mat- 
ter should  be  proceeded  with  on  its  mer- 
its. If  we.  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
permit  a  Supreme  Court  nomination  to 
be  lost  in  the  fog  of  filibuster  I  think  we 
would  be  setting  a  precedent  which 
would  come  back  to  haunt  our  successors. 
We  tend  to  overstate  the  importance 
of  anything  in  which  we  are  involved 
here.  I  have  a  lingering  suspicion  that 
history  will  record  this  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  significant  actions — and  I 
hope  it  wUl  be  action— that  the  Senate 
will  be  confronted  with  in  the  period  that 
many  of  us  have  been  permitted  to  sit 
here.  I  do  hope  we  will  be  permitted  to 
discharge  our  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity to  advise  and  consent  or  not  consent. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  majority  leader  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  to  the  extent  that 
the  question  before  the  Senate  is  whether 
we  shall  advise  and  consent  to  U^  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas,  ofl^ennes- 
see.  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States;  but  I  respectfully  disagree  with 
my  respected  majority  leader  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  on  the 
matter  of  the  technique  involved  in  the 
present  circumstances  which  bring  the 
Senate  to  this  point  of  consideration. 


I  would  hesitate  to  use  the  term 
•  .strawman"  because  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  effort  to  set  up  a  strawman 
to  be  knocked  down  on  some  charge  of 
procedural  obstruction. 

I  rather  prefer  to  believe  that  all  of 
us — certainly  those  of  us  who  have  any 
legal  training — sub.scrlbe  to  the  general 
theory  and  rationale  of  the  Federal  mles 
of  civil  and  criminal  procedure,  which 
make  it  abundantly  clear  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  those  rules  and 
legulations  that  justice  requires  observ- 
ance of  substance  rather  than  form. 

We  are  here,  I  trust,  far  more  con- 
cerned with  the  substance,  the  merits,  or 
demerits  of  this  controversy,  concerning 
the  proposed  confirmation,  than  we  are 
with  the  technical  expertise  in  the  field 
of  Senate  procedure. 

I  confess,  at  most,  to  a  shallow  depth 
of  understanding  of  the  exquisite  rules  of 
procedure  of  this  distinguished  body. 

I  have  served  in  the  Senate  less  than 
2  years,  but  throughout  the  course  of  my 
20  months  of  service,  I  have  been  struck 
by  the  uniform  observation  of,  the  dedi- 
cation of  and  the  dedication  to  the  re- 
quirement of  substance  rather  than  form. 
I  very  much  doubt  that,  in  the  course 
of  that  service  of  less  than  2  years.  I  could 
recall  one  single  Incident  where  the  real 
elements   of    the   controversy   were   not 
aired — and    thoroughly   aired — in   com- 
mittee, and  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  in 
one  way  or  the  other — sometimes  in  a 
most  unusual  and  unique  way  in  connec- 
tion with  other  debate,  in  connection  with 
unrelated,  matters,   in   connection  with 
different  bills  and  amendments;  but  In 
some  way  the  substance  is  always  pre- 
sented and  usually  in  considerable  detail. 
Thus.  I  am  not  swayed  from  my  ad- 
miration of  the  Senate,  its  leadership,  its 
traditions,  and  its  dedication  to  the  sub- 
stance of  this  matter  rather  than  its 
form. 

I  am  not  concerned  for  the  form  of  the 
proceedings  at  this  point.  I  really  do  not 
care,  so  far  as  the  junior  Senator  from 
Termessee  is  concerned,  whether  we  are 
considering  the  procedural  matter  of 
the  advancing  of  a  single  name  on  the 
E^xecutive  Calendar,  or  whether  we  are 
voting  on  cloture,  or  whether  we  are  vot- 
ing on  the  nomination  of  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive Officer  of  the  United  States.  We 
are  still,  in  the  final  analysis  and  in 
the  totality  of  this  proceeding,  concerned 
with  the  substance  rather  than  the  form 
of  this  controversy.  And,  it  Is  a  contro- 
versy. It  is  an  unfortunate  controversy. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  nomina- 
tion, Mr.  President,  of  Mr.  Justice  For- 
tas, of  Tennessee,  to  be  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  with  reluctance.  I  feel 
that  it  may  be  a  reluctance  that  this 
body  can  understand.  For  I  would  be 
proud,  as  all  of  us  would  be  proud,  to 
have  a  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
from  my  native  State  of  Tennessee. 

I  know  Mr.  Justice  Fortas,  and  because 
of  that  and  other  reasons  I  shall  not  im- 
pose on  the  Senate. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  confirmation 
of  this  nomination  with  considerable 
reluctance.  But  rise  I  do,  because  I  feel 
it  is  my  boimden  duty,  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  to  dis- 
charge my  obligations  in  this  manner. 
Thus,  Mr.  President.  I  feel  no  remorse 


at  the  remarks  made  this  morning  on  the 
procedural  state  of  affairs.  I  feel  no  con- 
cern that  the  Members  of  this  body,  or 
Congress  as  a  whole,  or  the  executive  de- 
partment, or  Mr.  Justice  Fortas,  or  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  any  mis- 
understanding about  wliat  we  are  about. 
We  are  concerned  here  with  the  con- 
sideration of  whether  we  shall  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas  to  .serve  this  country  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States. 

Tliat,  with  rinRinR  clarity,  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate. 

In  our  traditional  observance  of  sub- 
stance instead  of  form.  I  am  not  attracted 
to  any  avRument  that  we  are  engaged  in 
.something  of  a  dilatoi-v'  nature,  or  that  we 
are  being  deprived  of  our  rights,  or  that 
the  nomination  by  the  President  of  Mr. 
Justice  Fortas  is  t>eing  treated  in  cavalier 
fashion,  or  that  he  is  not  receiving  his 
day  in  court,  or  that  it  is  likely  either  to 
extend  or  reduce  the  scope  and  breadth 
of  the  discussion  and  debate  on  this 
nomination,  or  of  the  close,  searching 
scrutiny  that  will  be  given  it  by  my  col- 
leagues and  by  me. 

Because,  you  see,  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
not  a  minor  issue  as  it  confronts  this 
body.  I  am  sure  it  was  not  a  minor  con- 
cern for  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Clearly,  it  is  a  watershed  point  in 
the  professional  life  of  the  distinguished 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas. 

Appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court 
should  concern  us,  as  this  one  does,  just 
as  elections  for  President  of  the  United 
States  concern  us — especially  in  this  sea- 
son; just  as  the  selection  of  Members  of 
this  and  future  Congresses  of  the  United 
States  concern  us.  Attention  will  remain 
fixed  on  the  elections  for  President  and 
for  the  Congress  for  many  months.  And 
in  the  course  of  that  controversy,  that  is, 
the  selection  by  the  people,  the  articula- 
tion and  the  expression  of  the  people's 
full  range  of  desires,  demands,  and  dis- 
sent in  the  selection  of  a  President  and  a 
Congress,  millions  of  dollars  w-ill  be  spent, 
millions  of  words  will  be  spoken  and  writ- 
ten, and  the  President,  whoever  he  may 
be,  will  serve,  for  4  or  8  years.  Members 
of  Congress  so  selected  to  gather  here  in 
January  to  constitute  the  91st  Congre.ss 
will  serve  for  2  or  6  years  as  the  Constitu- 
tion requires. 

But,  Mr.  President,  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  serves  for  life,  casting  one  vote 
of  nine  votes  on  the  most  powerful  court 
In  the  world.  The  Supreme  Court  is  a 
tribunal  of  awesome  responsibility  which 
infiuences  not  just  the  course  of  Ameri- 
can jurisprudence  but  both  the  form  and 
the  substance  of  the  general  evolution 
and  development  of  the  American  sys- 
tem of  self-government  in  the  discharge 
of  its  duties  and  responsibilities  and  as 
It  functions  as  one  of  three  coordinate 
branches  of  Government. 

Therefore,  I  believe,  Mr.  President, 
that  it  is  right  and  proper  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  carefully  deliberate  this  nomi- 
nation, at  this  stage,  in  this  manner,  for 
these  piuTposes,  regardless  of  the  form, 
but  rather  as  a  requirement  of  the  sub- 
stance of  this  controversy. 

While  I  participate  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  expert  and  lengthy  discussion 
of  this  question,  I  do  not  do  so  as  part 


of  an  endurance  contest,  merely  to  ob- 
struct the  will  of  the  Senate. 

Debate  Ls  not  a  dilatoi-y  tactic.  Fre- 
quently it  is  the  only  effective  method  of 
forming  and  adequately  expressing  opin- 
ion and  sentiment  in  this  country 
made  up  of  free,  self-governing  Ameri- 
cans. 

To  reiterate  points  that  were  made 
ye.steiday  by  distinguished  colleagues 
who  preceded  me  in  this  debate,  and 
which  were  alluded  to  by  other  Senators 
today,  the  appointive  power  to  the  High 
Court  of  the  United  States  is  in  two 
parts.  The  President,  presumably,  has 
discharged  his  responsibility,  or  his  op- 
portunity, in  this  respect  by  certifying 
his  choice— that  is  to  say.  his  nomina- 
tion—for a  Chief  Justice.  But  this  is  only 
half  of  the  constitutional  machinery  for 
designating  the  next  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Umted  States,  for  the  other  half  is  in- 
volved in  article  II.  section  2.  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  provides  tliat  the  Presi- 
dent shall  make  these  appointments 
and— without  reading  the  exact  lan- 
uuape  of  the  section— he  shall  make  ap- 
pointments to  the  Supreme  Court  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  it  is  not  an  ex- 
cessive stringing  of  cliches  in  this  age 
of  cliches  to  summarize,  in  somev.hat 
simplified  form,  my  view  in  this  respect 
by  saying  that  I  feel  the  Senate,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  duty  and  the  discharge  of 
its  responsibility  under  article  II,  sec- 
tion 2,  has  all  too  often  in  the  last  sev- 
eral decades  consented  too  much  and 
advised  too  little. 

I  believe  that  now,  Mr.  President,  at 
this  juncture,  even  though  there  may  Be 
present  the  elements  of  personal  embar- 
rassment to  Mr.  Justice  Fortas— if  there 
is  embarrassment — and  of  confiict  be- 
tween the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress — and  there  clearly  is  that — it 
is  necessary  to  bring  us  to  a  rejuvenation 
of  a  constitutionally  mandated  require- 
ment that  the  Senate  participate,  as  an 
equal  partner,  with  the  executive  branch 
in  the  determination  of  who  shall  serve 
this  country  on  the  High  Court. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  or  at  least  it 
is  interesting  to  me.  that  the  historical 
background  of  this  constitutional  device 
of  designating  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  a  matter  of  considerable  de- 
bate in  the  days  devoted  to  the  formula- 
tion of  our  Constitution.   As  I  under- 
stand,   there    were    various    proposals 
ranging  from   the  outright  election  of 
Justices  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  the 
people — w'hich  was  rejected  for  its  ob- 
vious   direct    political    implications — to 
the  unilateral,   single  designation  of  a 
Justice   of   the   Supreme  Court  by   the 
President — which  was  rejected  for  fear 
of    emergent,    new    monarchistic   tend- 
encies by  the  new  Chief  Executives— to 
the  selection  of  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  by  the  Congress  without  consent 
of  the  Ptesident  or  anyone  else:   and, 
finally.    irXthe    spirit    of    compromise 
which  pervOTed  the  entire  proceedings 
in  the  formun»tion  of  our  Constitution, 
article  II,   sectuui   2,   was  drafted  and 
ratified,  providina  that  a  two-part  proc- 
ess would  be  involved — that  is,  the  nom- 
ination of  a  SupreVe  Court  Justice  and 
the  Chief  Justice  by  the  Executive  au- 
thority, and  the  close  scrutiny  and  de- 


termination by  the  Senate,  not  only  of 
the  form  but  of  the  substance  as  well,  to 
advise  and  consent — and,  if  I  may  add 
another  bead  to  my  string  of  cliches,  in 
that  order. 

And  so,  Mr,  Pr^ident,  I  am  also  not 
overly  token  with  charges  which  are 
made  from  time  to  time,  in  the  press  and 
elsewhere,  and  from  time  to  time  on  the 
floor  of  this  body,  that  dilatory  tactics, 
sometimes  characterized  afe  filibusters, 
otherwi.se  as  extended  debate,  frequently 
as  obstructionism,  but  which  are  clearly 
witliin  the  framework  and  scope  of  the 
rules  of  procedure  of  the  Senate,  and 
particularly  rule  XXII.  arc  pcnnitting 
a  willful  minority,  as  one  distinguished 
daily  newspaper  characterized  it.  to  ob- 
.struct  the  will  of  the  majority. 

I  believe  the  uncertainties  of  the  rela- 
tive .-strength  of  the  contenders  in  this 
controversy  are  such  that  I  am  not  will- 
ing now  to  say  those  of  us  who  oppose 
Justice  Fortas  are  a  minority,  and  cer- 
tainly  not    a   willful   minority. 

But.  even  so.  this  is  a  point  of  depar- 
ture. It  occurs  to  me  further  that  it  is 
basic  and  fundamental  to  the  governing 
inocess  in  a  democracy  and  consonant 
with  the  traditions  of  this  Nation,  that 
at  any  given  moment  the  majority  is  not 
always  right  all  of  the  time.  And  it  is 
clear  and  predictable  that  the  people  of 
America,  in  their  compa.ssionate  uH^om, 
require  the  protection  of  the  rjfents  of 
the  minority  as  well  as  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  will  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am, happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, however,  that  I  may  do  so  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
want  to  commend  the  Senator  for  the  • 
point  he  has  made,  and  made  so  well. 
May  I  add  this  thought— that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  case 'in  which  frequently 
there  has  been  the  slenderest  majority 
on  the  Supreme  Court  that  not  only  has 
overridden  the  largest  minority  that  was 
possible  to  exist  there,  but  has  also  over- 
ruled the  precedents  going  back  to  the 
beginning  of  our  Nation.  My  own  great 
concern  about  this  matter  Is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fact  that  that  activist  ma- 
jority has  been  so  destructive  of  prece- 
dent and  io  disruptive  of  the  flow  of  the 
regular  law-making  and  law-interpret- 
ing decisioios  that  I,  for  one.  would  have 
to  speak  out  against  it  even  though  I 
were  the  only  one  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  thiiik  the  Senator  is  exactly  right  in 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  a  good  many  more  than  one — there 
may  be  half  of  the  Senate;  there  may 
be  more  than  half  of  the  Senate — that 
share  our  concern  about  the  fact  that 
a  majority  of  the  Court,  over  the  con- 
tinuous opposition  of  a  minority,  has 
insisted  on  making  law,  has  insisted  on 
cutting  corners,  has  insisted,  because  of 
their  zeal  in  believing  that  such  and 
such  a  thing  should  be  law,  that  they 
will  make  it  law  by  the  decision  of  a 
simple  majority  of  the  Court,  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal. 
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I  am  very  happy  that  the  Senator  is 
making  his  point  that  those  who  do  not 
believe  In  that  activist  philosophy  have 
not  only  the  right  but.  In  my  opinion,  the 
duty  to  stand  up  and  speak  for  the  posi- 
tion which  they  hold  and  In  which  they 
believe,  and  they  cannot  properly  repre- 
sent their  people  unless  they  do  just  that. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Florida 
for  his  most  germane  remarks  and  addi- 
tional observations  on  this  line  of 
thought,  which  I  appreciate  very  much. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Resident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKIER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.-«Pres,ldent,  I  pay  my 
deep  respects  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  the  very  worthwhile  and 
eradlte  presentation  he  is  making  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  today.  For  the  first  time,  I  think, 
he  has  placed  in  proper  perspective  this 
issue  of  form,  to  which  several  allusions 
have  been  made  during  the  past  few  days. 

When  we  stop  to  reflect  upon  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  expressed  the  gravest 
concern  and  misgiving  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  this  country  over  what  goes 
on  within  the  Supreme  Court,  and  when 
we  consider  that  three  out  of  every  five 
who  have  an  opinion  do  not  express  con- 
fidence in  the  Court.  I  think  it  becomes 
highly  germane  that  we  take  the  time 
here  and  now.  to  see  not  only  that  all  of 
us  within  this  Chamber  understand  in 
depth  and  knowledgeably  the  issues  that 
are  relevant  to  this  case,  but  that. 
through  the  dialogs  that  take  place  here, 
we  c^n  hope  that  a  better  understanding 
of  the  complex  issues  wfll  result  in  the 
minds>Bf  all  of  the  200  million  Americans 
who  are   fundamentally  concerned. 

With  that  thought  In  mind.  I  believe 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see is  making  a  most  worthwhile  con- 
tribution this  morning,  because  he  has 
emphasized  and  reiterated  the  fact  that 
justice  is  an  issue  of  substsuace  rather 
than  one  of  form:  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  people  of  this  coimtry  are  concerned, 
and  rightfully  so.  with  the  issues  and  the 
facts  more  than  the  precise  form  we  may 
pursue  in  trying  to  bring  into  focus  the 
issue  as  to  the-Suiireme  Court;  the  chief 
justiceship  of  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate  and  the  people  of  this  country. 

I  believe  that  history  will  record  that 
few  people  have  made  a  greater  study  in 
depth  of  this  issue  than  has  the  junior 
Senator  from  Tennesse;  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  he  will  help  bring  about  a  more 
complete  understanding  of  the  issues  that 
face  the  country  today,  and  that  he  will 
also  help  imbue  the  people  of  this  Re- 
public with  a  renewed  conviction  that 
we  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
stand  ready  here  and  now,  today,  to 
discharge  fully  and  completely,  not  with 
the  imdue  haste  that  seems  to  be  coun- 
seled by  some,  but  rather  with  the  de- 
liberation that  the  significance  of  the  oc- 
casion requires,  our  responsibilities  in 
advising  and  consenting  under  article  n, 
section  2  of  the  Constitution. 


I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Wyoming.  I  appreciate 
his  making  these  relevant  remarks  at 
this  point 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  xMr.  President.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  commending  the  distin- 
gulslied  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  the 
sensible,  straightforward,  intelligent,  un- 
derstandable, and  well-founded  manner 
of  his  speech,  as  well  as  the  substance 
of  his  remarks.  This  is  a  matter  that 
should  be  accorded  more  Importance,  In 
this  great  Nation,  today  than  ever  before. 
So  much  of  our  thinking  these  days  has 
got  into  the  areas  of  fantasy  and  wish- 
fulness;  and  many,  many  times  I  find 
myself  tempted  to  wander  off.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  must  get  away  from  the  fiction, 
and  back  to  the  facts  and  the  substance. 
The  building  must  be  on  a  firm  founda- 
tion: otherwise  it  is  unsafe.  Some  of  us 
are  much  concerned  about  some  of  our 
Government's  foundations. 

We  hold  in  great  reverence  the  struc- 
ture of  our  form  of  government  and  that 
great  doctunent,  the  Constitution,  and 
the  wisdom,  prudence,  and  knowledge  of 
the  men  who  thought  about  it.  put  it 
together,  and  worried  over  it,  and  how 
important  to  them  was  the  matter  which 
we  are  discussing  today — the  control  and 
the  selection  of  the  judiciary,  how  the 
method  they  decided  upon  came  about  as 
a  result  of  compromise  after  hours,  even 
days,  of  discussion  and  debate,  in  an 
effort  to  achieve  what  they  thought 
would  be  the  safest  and  most  certain 
manner  in  which  this  objective  could  be 
accomplished  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
structure  they  were  bringing  into  being — 
which  in  my  opinion  and  I  believe  in  the 
opinion  of  most  people  is  the  finest  sys- 
tem of  government  ever  conceived.  They 
took  all  the  good  parts  of  the  historic 
systems  that  preceded  ours,  and  tried  to 
incorporate  them  into  a  harmonious  new 
instnmient  of  government. 

But  there  Is  one  point,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  believe  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance in  considering  this  matter,  of  which 
we  in  this  body,  who  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  representing  our  constituen- 
cies, must  never  lose  sight:  that  this  Gov- 
lemment  is  based  on  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. That  is  fimdamental.  That  is  the 
cornerstone  of  the  foundation.  The  will 
of  the  people,  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
and  the  desires  of  the  people  must  al- 
ways be  our  foremost  consideration. 

That  is  why  so  often.  Mr.  President, 
people  across  this  land,  for  the  last  30 
years,  have  heard  me  beg  for  full  infor- 
mation, full  knowledge,  and  then  to  let 
the  people  decide  exactly  how  they  want 
their  representatives  to  act. 

In  the  matter  that  Is  before  us  at  this 
time,  the  people  of  my  State,  my  constit- 
uents, have  become  very  much  inter- 
ested. I  represent  a  large  State — in  fact, 
the  largest  State  in  terms  of  population — 
and  I  believe  that  I  receive  more  mail 
than  most  Senators,  perhaps  because  of 
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my  former  asstelation  with  Shirley  Tem- 
ple, I  do  not  know.  But  my  mail  averages 
1,500  to  1,800  letters  a  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  responsive  to  that 
mail,  and  I  am  sensitive  to  it.  I  keep  a 
close  count  on  the  mail,  in  order  that  I 
may  know  exactly  how  the  people  whom 
I  am  supposed  to  represent  directly  are 
reacting  to  my  performance  here  in 
Congress. 

EX^ery  morning  since  this  matter  has 
t)een  brought  to  our  attention — and  may 
I  say  that  at  the  outset  I  objected  to 
the  two  appointments,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  more,  because  I  felt  that  m  the 
waning  months  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration, and  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances, where,  as  my  distinguished  col- 
league has  pointed  out,  three  out  of  five 
people  are  not  completely  satisfied  with 
the  perfomiance  of  the  present  Court, 
it  would  be  proper  and  ethical  and  wise 
for  the  Chief  Executive — who  has  chosen 
to  eliminate  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency — to  let  this  matter  be  de- 
cided by  the  new  Government  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  in  November. 

I  thought  this  approach  was  proper.  I 
thought  it  was  in  keeping  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  future  of  the  people.  After 
all,  the  Government  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple. We  have  the  privilege  and  high  honor 
of  representing  them  for  only  a  short 
period  of  time.  It  is  the  wishes  and  de- 
sires of  the  people  that  must  be  our  chief 
concern. 

I  rise  at  this  particular  moment  for 
two  reasons.  I  rise  to  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  explained  the  reasons  and  the  ap- 
proach of  those  of  us  who  oppose  the 
nomination.  And  it  will  take  time.  It  will 
take  a  long  time  necessarily,  because  we 
must  look  into  the  entire  career — inso- 
far as  we  are  able — the  background,  the 
characteristics,  and  the  capabilities  of 
the  man  under  consideration  at  this 
time.  Second,  I  rise  at  this  time  to  point 
out  that  this  morning  I  have  a  mail  count 
from  July  10  until  September  25. 

Those  in  favor  of  the  position  taken  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  California  num- 
bered 6,983.  Those  opposed  to  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
California  numbered  197. 

Since  this  is  the  most  direct  reaction 
that  I  can  find  to  express  the  will  of  the 
people  in  my  State,  I  thought  it  might 
be  important  to  place  the  information 
in  the  Record. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
the  courtesy  of  permitting  me  to  speak 
at  this  time.  I  commend  him  for  his  ex- 
cellent presentation,  and  I  look  forward 
with  great  anticipation  to  hearing  the 
remainder  of  his  speech. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California.  I  appreciate  his  addi- 
tions to  these  points. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  what  I  promise  will  be  my 
last  interruption  ? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  will  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  However, 
before  I  do  so,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  in  the  course  of  this  presentation,  if 
my  colleagues  honor  me  with  questions  or 
presentations  from  time  to  time,  I  might 
yield  to  them  without  losing  my  right 


to  the  floor  without  specifically  asking 
unanimous  consent  on  each  occasion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  my  distinguished  coUeague, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  do  apolo- 
gize for  interrupting.  Those  of  us  who  are 
anxious  to  proceed  with  consideration  of 
the  nomination  are  reluctant  to  further 
delay  the  proceedings.  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  discipline  myself  after  today. 

There  Is  just  one  point  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  commenting  on.  In  the  col- 
loquy that  has  developed,  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  correctly  stated  that 
the  Senate  has  a  responsibility— and  we 
must  discharge  our  responsibility — to  ad- 
vise and  consent  or  dissent  from  the 
nomination. 

The  able  Senator  from  California  said 
that  one  of  the  troubles  in  America  Is 
that  we  are  dealing  in  fantasy. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  The  fact  is  that  we  cannot 
discharge  our  responsibility  until  we  get 
the  name  of  Justice  Fortas  before  us. 
Anyone  who  thinks  otherwise  is  dealing 
with  fantasy. 

Mr,  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cill- 
fo'"nia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
afraid  that  the  distinguished  Senator  and 
my  esteemed  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  misunderstood  my  reference 
to  fantasy.  I  was  referring  to  so  many 
decisions  being  made  outside  of  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber,  governmental  decisions. 
For  instance,  I  refer  to  the  "straws  in  the 
wind"  we  read  about  from  time  to  time 
emanating  from  the  Paris  peace  confer- 
ence, only  to  find  that  they  were  wicked 
deceptions.  Two  days  after  a  report,  we 
are  told  that  it  was  not  a  straw  in  the 
wind,  that  it  was  fantasy  and  wishful 
thinking. 

I  am  thinking  in  terms  possibly  of  some 
of  the  international  treaties,  such  as  the 
consular  treaty  of  which  we  heard  so 
much  concerning  what  an  advantage  it 
would  give  to  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca. I  have  yet  to  see  the  advantage. 

I  was  referring,  if  the  Sienator  pleases, 
to  the  matter  of  the  depletion  of  our  gold 
supply  and  the  proposal  to  remove  the 
gold  cover  as  a  guarantee  for  our  dollars. 
There  was  a  theory  that  this  was  the 
thing  to  do.  It  turned  out  to  be  fantasy. 
I  have  not  seen  that  it  accomplished 
any  of  the  things  we  told  were  so  im- 
portant to  the  people  of  my  State  and 
country — the  matter  of  what  had  to  be 
done  by  our  country  in  order  to  stop 
the  wild  panic  and  to  rebuild  our  fiscal 
house. 

I  refer  to  the  measure  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
that  we  had  to  add  another  tax  burden  on 
our  citizens  in  return  for  which  the  Chief 
Executive  agreed  to  cut  his  expenditures 
by  $6  bUUon. 
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It  now  turns  out  that  the  second  part 
of  that  bargain  seems  to  be  almost  a 
fantasy  because  repeatedly  we  in  this 
Chamber  have  heard  it  said  that:  "We 
will  cut  spending  every  place  but  here." 
That  was  my  reason  for  mentioning 
fantasy  and  my  plea  that  we  deal  in  sub- 
stance and  in  sound  substance. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
will  forgive  me  for  explaining  my 
reasons. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  explanation. 

I  renew  my  plea  that  we  deal  in  sub- 
stance. However  one  labels  some  of  the 
other  items  described  by  the  Senator 
from  California,  we  can  label  them  as 
pure  fantasy  and  wishful  thinking  unless 
we  are  able  to  discharge  our  responsibility 
with  respect  to  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Fortas.  We  cannot  do  that  unless  we  get 
his  name  before  us. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  unduly  burden  the  Record  on  this 
point  of  the  procedural  aspects  of  the 
particular  situation.  But  may  I  respect- 
fully point  out  that  I  hope  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  does  not 
translate  "discharge  our  obligation"  as 
meaning  "confirm  Justice  Fortas." 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  question. 
There  are  those  Senators  who  oppose 
the  conflirmation.  and  there  are  those 
who  support  it.  And  the  question  at  hand 
is  the  substance  of  the  matter  of  the 
desirability  of  first  advising  and  then 
consenting,  or  not  consenting,  to  the 
nomination  by  the  President  of  Mr. 
Fortas  for  this  post. 

Once  again  with  respect  to  the  straw- 
man  proposition  that  we  are  locked  in  a 
procedural  battle  at  the  moment,  I  do 
not  care  one  bit  about  the  procedure. 
Rather,    I    am    concerned    with    these 
things:    First,  that  we  thoroughly  ex- 
amine  this   situation    in    terms   of    its 
relevance  to  the  President's  recommen- 
dation, the  future  of  the  Court  and  of 
this  country;  second,  that  we  make  sure 
that  the  record  has  been  thoroughly  aired 
and  tested  and  debated:  third,  that  we 
determine  such  things  as  the  existence  of 
a  vacancy  to  be  filled  by  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  President;  and,  fourth,  that 
in  our  various  efforts  at  this  stage,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  exercise  its 
responsibility  under  article  n,  section  2 
of  the  Constitution  to  express  its  advice 
and  then  to  give  or  withhold  its  consent. 
And  the  form  of  the  proceeding.  I  trust, 
in  such  a  gravely  important  matter  is  in- 
finitely less  Important  than  the  substance 
of  the  controversy. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
terms  of  the  previous  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  irom 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  yffe  Sen 
ator  from  Delaware  is  recogn«ed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delajfare.  Mr. 
President,  to  a  certain  extent  I  would 
agree  with  the  Senator  froJ  Michigan 
on  the  procedural  question.  However,  in 
this  particular  case  there  is  ah  additional 
question. 

There  is  a  question  in  the  minds  of 
many  as  to  whether  a  vacancy  actually 
exists  on  the  Supreme  Court  and  whether 
it  is  proper  for  the  Senate  to  proceed 


to  consider  the  confirmation  of  a  man 
for  a  nonexistent  vacancy. 

I  believe  that  the  fact  that  this  mat- 
ter has  been  highly  irregularly  handled 
from  the  very  begiimlng— the  maimer  in 
which  the  tentative  resignation  of  Chief 
Justice  Warren  h&s  been  presented — 
raises  the  question  In  the  minds  of  many : 
Is  it  proper  for  the  Senate  to  consider 
^nonilnatlon  under  suc^  circumstances? 
So  I  think  that  the  discussion  being  held 
at  this  time  is  relative  on  this  particular 
point. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  dis^taguished 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

I  might  also  point  out  in  that  respect 
that  I  previously  mentioned  the  state  of 
the  record  as  a  part  of  our^ consideration 
at  this  point — that  is.  the  debate  on 
whether  we  shall  take  up  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas'  name  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
at  this  time. 

I  would  also  point  out  in  that  respect 
that  as  a  new  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  my  first  experience 
in  that  great  committee.  I  found  that 
Mr.  Goodwin,  Mr.  Yergin,  Mr.  Clifford, 
Mr.  Barr,  Mr.  pierson,  and  Justice  Fortas 
declined  to  return  and  explain  certain 
very  material  and  substantial  allegations 
that  were  made  which  were  clearly  Im- 
portant to  this  record.  Therefore,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  relevant  to  a  debate  on  whether 
we  take  up  Justice  Fortas'  nomination 
now,  out  of  sequence  on  the  Executive 
Calendar.  It  is  important  in  view  of  the 
incomplete  nature  of  this  record,  because 
of  the  failure  of  these  witnesses  to  ap- 
pear— to  appear  further  in  some  cases, 
or  to  appear  at  all  in  others — as  well  as 
the  point  so  ably  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware — that  is, 
as  to  whether  there  is  a  vacancy. 

I  should  like  to  digress  for  a  moment 
to  say  that  I  genuinely  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  for  making  this  point, 
because  in  the  first  or  second  speech  I 
made  on  this  matter  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  I  pxjinted  out  that  I  did  not  want 
to  become  involved  in  the  legalisms  of 
the  situation,  but  that  I  thought  there 
was  grave  doubt  that  a  vacancy  existed 
on  the  Court.  And  I  still  think  that,  be- 
cause what  we  have  is  a  conditional  re- 
tirement or  resignation  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice— in  effect,  that  he  would  retire  or 
resign  if  someone  were  appointed  by  the 
President  whom  the  Senate  would  accept. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  so 
much  that  the  Senate  would  accept,  but 
of  whom  he  approved. 
Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
And,  further,  that  the  President  then 
dispatched  a  conditional  acceptance  of 
that  conditional  intention  to  retire. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    It   is 
somewhat  similar  to  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  armouncing  his  retirement,  pro- 
vided his  politltal  party  will  nominate  . 
the  man  of  his  choice. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Or  that  the  electorate  will 
elect  the  man  of  his  choice. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  I  beUeve  that  makes  a  great 
difference. 

First,  is  there  a  vacancy?  Second,  why 
did  the  other  witnesses  not  come  back  to 

testify?  ^      ^    . 

As  one  Member  of  the  Senate  who  be- 
lieves very  strongly  in  the  procedural  ac- 
tivities of  the  Senate.  I  would  say  that  if 
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the  committee  would  comply  with  those 
two  points,  whether  I  agreed  with  the 
point  of  the  resignation  or  not.  but  at 
least  deal  with  it,  and  in  addition  have 
Mr.  Portas  and  the  other  witnesses  tes- 
tify. I  would  go  along  with  the  leader- 
ship in  at  least  making  this  matter  the 
pending  business  and  debating  it  on  its 
merits.  I  believe  the  majority  leader 
would  have  a  valid  point,  and  I  would 
support  him  on  th&t.  But  in  light  of  the 
point  that  these  questions  remain  unan- 
swered, I  do  not  believe  he  should  be  so 
surprised  that  many  of  us  feel  that  it  is 
not  proper  to  consider  this  nomination 
until  these  points  have  been  cleared  up. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Even  at 
this  late  datey  if  the  committee  would 
clear  these  ^matters  up — call  the  wit- 
nesses back  and  report  the  matter  to  the 
Senate — I  would  be  in  favor  of  a  pro- 
cedural motion  to  proceed  to  the  Con- 
sideration ofthe  nomination. 

Mr.  ^a^UCER.  I  agree  with  the  Senator, 
except  for  this  point :  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar has  10  names  on  it  ahead  of  that 
of  Mr.  Justice  Portas.  It  was  not  those  of 
us  who  are  opposed  to  the  nomination 
who  made  the  motion  to  call  up  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Justice  Portas. 

For  example,  the  first  name  on  the 
EScecutlve  Calendar  reported  September 
17.  Calendar  No.  876.  is  that  of  a  very 
distinguished  American,  Dr.  Glenn  T. 
Seaborg,  of  California,  to  be  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  12th  session  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  I  seriously  doubt  that  there 
would  be  much  debate  on  Dr.  Seaborg's 
confirmation  as  a  representative  to  the 
IAEA.  Dr.  Seabofg  is  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  He  Is  a  for- 
mer university  president.  He  is  one  of 
America's  truly  great  scientists,  and  will 
go  to  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  meeting  as  a  delegate  of  this  Na- 
tion, in  Madrid.  In  November — which  I 
hope  to  attend  as  a  private  observer,  pay- 
ing my  own  expenses — for  the  laudable 
purpose  of  serving  and  functioning  as 
part  of  an  agency  that  may  be  one  of 
the  great  hopes  for  peace  on  this  earth. 

I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  much 
debate  on  the  nomination  of  Glenn 
Seaborg.  and  I  doubt  that  I  would  have 
made  a  speech  this  long,  if  at  all,  in 
support  of  Glenn  Seaborg  had  the  nom- 
ination been  taken  up  directly,  had  we 
not  been  confronted  with  the  motion  to 
proceed  out  of  sequence.  But  so  much 
for  that. 

Mr.  President,  to  return  to  the  point, 
I  do  believe  that  It  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  fabric  of  government  in  this  Na- 
tion that  a  compassionate  concern  for 
minorities  dictates  the  truism  that  a 
majority  Is  not  always  right,  at  every 
time  and  every  moment,  and  the  rights 
of  minorities,  within  reason,  must  be 
Just  as  vigorously  protected  as  those  of 
the  majority.  It  is  a  part  of  the  genius 
of  our  governmental  system  that  there 
are  a  multitude  of  safeguards  to  protect 
minority  interests  in  this  country.  It  Is 
said  that  those  of  us  who  oppose  Justice 
Fortas  are  a  minority  of  the  membership 
of  the  Senate.  I  doubt  It.  In  any  event, 
if  we  are,  we  have  the  obligation  to  our- 


selves, to  the  Senate,  and  to  the  country 
to  see  that  the  rights  of  this  minority — 
if  it  is — are  protected,  and  that  we  ex- 
postulate and  go  forward  with  debate  to 
test  the  validity  of  our  concern  in  the 
only  forum  available;  that  is.  the  fonmi 
of  public  opinion. 

Thus,  our  debate  on  this  Issue,  hope- 
fully, will  impinge  on  the  self-governing 
process:  that  is,  the-  people  themselves, 
who  in  retui-n  will  reflect  their  approval 
or  disapproval  of  our  concern  and  ulti- 
mately of  our  opposition  to  the  confir- 
mation of  Mr.  Justice  Portas,  of  Ten- 
nessee, as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States. 

So  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
minority  must  be  given  the  fullest  possi- 
ble opportimity  to  make  its  position  the 
majority  viewpoint,  which  is  precisely 
the  task  those  of  us  who  oppose  Mr. 
Justice  Portas  have  undertaken  and 
hopefully  may  have  now  accomplished. 
Though  we  may  be  a  minority  of  view- 
point in  the  Senate  at  one  point  or 
other — and  I  can  recall  at  one  point 
there  were  only  18  of  us  who  expressed 
our  opposition  to  this  confirmation — 
it  is  axiomatic  that  majorities  are  not 
always  permanent,  whether  political  or 
senatorial,  and  any  majority  which  one 
day  seems  secure  may  vanish  the  next. 
This,  in  my  Judgment,  has  been  the 
course  of  events  since  the  tender  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Justice  Portas  to  be 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  original  let- 
ter signed  by  the  18  of  us  who  were  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Justice  Portas  as  Chief 
Justice  was  circulated  within  the  Senate 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan.  Subsequently,  many  matters 
came  to  light  during  the  hearings  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  before  I  be- 
came a  member  of  that  committee;  and. 
as  a  result.  I  believe  the  number  of  Sen- 
ators now  opposing  confirmation  is.  or  at 
least  is  approaching,  a  majority. 

Mr.  President,  before  stating  the  bases 
of  my  opposition  to  the  nomination.  I 
would  like  to  set  forth  what  is  not  in- 
volved in  this  question. 

First,  there  is  not  present  on  my  part 
any  attempt  to  bait  the  Supreme  Court. 
There  are  those  persons  in  this  country 
who  have  sometimes  been  characterized 
as  professional  Supreme  Court  baiters.  I 
am  not  one  of  them.  I  have  fought  vig- 
orously on  the  Senate  floor  to  uphold 
Supreme  Court  decisions  in  numerous 
areas.  Approximately  a  year  ago.  I  joined 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kewnedy]  in  a 
bipartisan  efifort  to  uphold  the  Supreme 
Court's  one-man.  one-vote  principle  on 
legislative  redistricting.  And  in  May  of 
this  year  when  the  crime  control  bill  was 
before  the  Senate,  I  opposed  several 
measures  which  woi4d  have  severely  lim- 
ited the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
review  a  defendant's  claim  that  a  State 
court  had  violated  his  constitutional 
rights,  which  I  felt  then  and  I  feel  now 
might  have  abridged  the  basic  guaran- 
tees of  the  great  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
So  I  have  not  been  and  I  am  not  now.  in 
the  popular  parlance,  a  baiter  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Nor  is  there  present  within  this  ques- 
tion any  issue  concerning  the  Intellectual 
or  legal  capabilities  of  Justice  Fortas.  Mr. 


Justice  Fortas  is  a  native  of  my  own  State 
of  Termessee  who,  some  30  years  ago, 
came  to  Washington  to  work  for  the 
Government.  During  his  long  career,  first 
in  Government,  then  in  the  private  prac- 
tice of  law,  and  finally  as  Associate  Jus- 
tice, he  has  been  a  man  of  demonstrated 
legal  ability.  And  while  I  would  like  to 
have  a  qualified  Tennessean  as  Chief 
Justice,  there  are  other  important  con- 
siderations Involved. 

Neither  is  there  present  any  question 
of  religious  prejudice  or  bias,  and  I  for 
one  resent  the  insinuation  of  those  who 
suggest  otherwise.  I  voiced  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  appointment  before  President 
Johnson  made  known  the  name  of  his 
nominee.  On  June  25.  before  the  nomina- 
tion of  Justice  Portas  was  sent  to  the 
Senate.  I  stated: 

As  sensitive  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  be- 
come m  American  life,  a  change  in  the  Gov- 
ernment offers  a  unique  opportunity.  The 
appointment  of  the  Chief  Justice  really 
ought  to  be  the  prerogative  of  the  new 
administration. 

I  have  maintained  this  position  from 
the  beginning,  whether  speaking  now  or 
previously  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  In 
the  several  States  of  the  Union — and  I 
have  traveled  in  almost  all  of  them — 
before  civic  groups,  political  gatherings. 
Jewish  meetings,  and  otherwise.  I  have 
consistently  pointed  out.  as  I  pointed 
out  before  Mr.  Justice  Portas'  nomina- 
tion was  made  for  Chief  Justice,  before 
the  name  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  that 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  one  of  our  basic 
institutions  of  government,  has  fallen 
to  a  low  estate  in  public  esteem  and  that 
it  must  be  reconstructed,  that  public 
confidence  in  the  Court  must  be  restored, 
that  the  result  of  a  recent  Gallup  poll 
which  showed  approximately  60  percent 
of  the  people  disapproving  of  the  Court 
was  a  shame,  and  that  one  of  the  things 
this  Nation  requires  is  bold,  unified  lead- 
ership, and  therefore,  the  next  President 
of  the  United  States,  whether  he  is  a 
RepubllQan  or  a  Democrat,  should  not 
be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  desig- 
nate a  new  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  so  that  they  might  go  forward 
with  maximum  impact  in  setting  about 
the  business  of  unifying  this  country  and 
healing  its  wounds. 

I  have  voiced  by  opposition  to  Mr. 
Justice  Portas  on  these  and  other  bases, 
but  none  of  them  ever  even  remotely  ap- 
proached any  semblance,  inference,  or 
implication  of  religious  concern.  There- 
fore. I  was  especially  pleased  to  hear  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  say  that  the  charge  of  anti-Sem- 
itism should  not  be  made  precipitously 
or  recklessly,  that  it  should  not  be  used 
as  a  crutch  or  a  weapon,  and  if  used  at 
all  in  this  debate  it  is  being  used  as  a 
crutch  or  weapon,  but  not  by  me  and, 
as  far  as  I  know,  not  by  any  of  us  who 
oppose  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Portas. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JAvrrs]  has  also  stated 
that  he  has  seen  no  evidence  of  anti- 
Semitism  outside  of  the  fringe  hate 
groups  such  as  the  American  Nazi  Party. 
It  Is  apparent  to  me  that  this  charge 
has  been  raised  quietly  and  falsely,  and 
that  it  is  now  being  used  as  a  crutch  and 
a  weapon  by  some  who  seek  the  con- 


firmation of  Mr.  Justice  Portas  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  Stiles. 

Nor  is  there  present  in  this  question 
any  attempt,  as  the  Attorney  General 
has  alleged,  to  thwart  equal  rights.  In 
equating  opposition  to  confirmation  with 
opposition  to  civil  rights,  the  Attorney 
General  has.  in  effect,  attacked  the  in- 
tegrity of  all  who  oppose  confirmation. 
There  are.  of  course,  numerous  Senators 
who  are  opposing  confirmation  who  have 
supported  every  one  of  the  recent  civil 
rights  bills.  I  consider  his  remarks  to  be 
an  affront  to  the  Senate,  degrading  to 
the  ofBce  of  Attorney  General  and  cat- 
egorically imtrue  with  regard  to  those 
who  have  supported  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion, which  includes  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Finally,  there  Is  not  present  any 
question  concerning  the  right  of  the 
President  to  submit  to  the  Senate  the 
nominations  of  Justice  Fortas  and  Judge 
Thomberry. 

Mr.  President,  without  doubt  the  Pres- 
ident does  have  the  right,  through  the 
last  hour  of  his  administration,  to  do 
precisely  that.  Once  the  President  has 
exercised  this  right,  this  power  of  ap- 
pointment or  nomination,  as  President 
Johnson  has  in  fact  now  done,  it  of 
course  becomes  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Senate  either  to  con- 
firm or  to  reject  the  nominations.  If  the 
Senate  believes,  for  whatever  reason,  that 
it  is  not  desirable  or  preferable  or  wise 
or  advisable  that  a  nomination  be  con- 
firmed, it  has  the  constitutional  respon- 
hibility  to  reject  the  nomination.  For  the 
Senate  to  do  otherwise  would  be  an  ab- 
dication of  its  constitutional  responsi- 
bility, a  responsibility  that  was  intended 
to  be  real,  not  nominal  or  apparent. 

The  point  I  make  is  this:  On  the  ques- 
tion of  the  legal  right  of  the  President 
to  make  a  nomination,  presupposing  that 
there  is  a  vacancy — which  I  do  not — but 
assuming  for  the  sake  of  argiunent  that 
the  President  has  the  unquestioned  right 
to  make  the  nomination,  there  are  a 
thousand  other  things  he  has  the  right 
to  do  that  I  fervently  hope  he  will  not 
do  between  now  and  January. 

The  President  could.  In  my  judgment, 
escalate  the  war  In  Vietnam  by  Invading 
North  Vietnam  from  the  sea.  I  hope  he 
win  not.  But  he  has  that  right  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  just  as  he  has  the 
right  to  submit  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Justice  Fortas  until  the  last  minute  of 
his  term. 

The  President  could,  if  he  chose,  uni- 
laterally disarm  the  Nation  and  destroy 
our  nuclear  arsenal,  our  missiles,  and 
our  fleets  at  sea;  and  he  could  disarm 
our  Reserves  and  our  standing  Army, 
Air  Force.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  as 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  But  I  prayer- 
fully hope  he  will  not  do  that  between 
now  and  the  completion  of  the  inaugural 
platform  now  being  constructed  on  the 
east  front  of  this  building. 

The  President  could,  if  he  wished,  veto 
the  recently  passed  gun-con\rol  bill.  I 
hope  he  will  not.  But  he  has  the  right, 
Just  as  he  had  the  right  to  submit  the 
nomination  of  Justice  Portas  and  Judge 
Thomberry.  There  Is  no  question  that  he 
had  the  right  to  do  that. 
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The  Constitution  does  not  limit  the 
Senate  to  a  determination  of  the  legal 
right  of  the  Chief  Executive  ofBcer  to 
act;  rather  it  requires  and  mandates  the 
Senate  to  inquire  into  the  nomination 
and  then,  first,  to  advise,  and  next  to 
consent  or  not  to  consent  to  the  nomi- 
nation— an  exercise  of  substance  in  that 
form.  ^     . 

That  is  precisely  what  we  are  about. 
I  am  not  concerned  with  the  legal 
niceties  of  whether  we  are  now  con- 
cerned with  debate,  or  expediting  con- 
sideration on  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  or  whether  we  are 
concerned  with  the  basic  exercise  of  the 
constitutional  responsibility  of  the  Sen- 
ate under  article  n  of  section  2  of  the 
Constitution  to  advise  and  consent  on 
this  nomination. 

The  substance  of  the  inquiry  is  im- 
portant,  not  the  abstract,  theoretical, 
academic  right  which  exists.  The  right 
in  the  hands  of  the  President  is  no  more 
absolute  than  the  theoretical,  legal,  ab- 
stract, academic  right  of  the  Senate  to 
make  Its  academic.  Independent  judg- 
ment, on  whatever  basis,  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  the  confirmation  or  rejection 
of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas'  nomination   as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  State."?  for 
the  rest  of  his  natural  life,  far  beyond 
my  tenure  of  service  in  the  Senate,  or 
that   of    any    other    Senator,    and    far 
beyond  the  tenure  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  or  his  successor;  but 
rather,  to  serve  during  that  time  when 
his  physical  constitution  will  permit  him 
to  serve,  and  as  long  as  he  chooses  to  do 
90,  even  into  his  91st  year,  which  is  not 
without  precedent,  on  the  highest  court 
of  our  land. 

So  the  President  has  the  right  and  the 
Seriate  has  a  corresponding  duty.  Of  the 
two,  if  I  must  choose  between  a  right 
and  a  duty,  I  will  choose  the  duty  to 
exercise  my  judgment  on  the  substance 
of  the  controversy  and  not  its  form 
alone. 

For  the  Senate  to  fail  to  exercise  its 
independent  judgment  would  be  an  ab- 
dication to  Executive  supremacy. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  I  quote 
the  following: 

A  man  elevated  to  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency has  virtually  unlimited  powers  of  in- 
fluence over  his  countrymen.  His  own  per- 
sonaUty  Is  a  force  of  great  Impact  upon  aU 
the  people  of  the  Nation  and.  In  fact,  upon 
the  people  of  the  world.  Add  to  thoee  powers 
directly  all  those  less-conspicuous  powers 
of  his  aides,  his  administrative  agencies,  and 
the  mtiltltude  of  channels  which  feel  his 
Influence,  and  you  have  a  force  no  other 
representative  government  has  ever  en- 
trusted for  long  to  one  man. 

If  on  occasion  you  grant  to  this  titular 
head  of  government  the  further  intoxicant 
of  an  overwhelnilng  majority  of  loyal  sup- 
porters In  the  legislative  branch,  then.  Mr. 
President,  you  have  a  force  well-nigh  Irre- 
sUtable.  The  distinctions  between  executive 
and  legislative  are  difficult  to  preserve  under 
such  circumstances;  mere  memorandums 
become  laws,  and  laws  become  mere 
memorandums. 


The  man  who.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
9,  1949,  spoke  these  words.  afBrmlng  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  Senate  to  exercise 
Its  judgment  independent  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  govenunent  was  a  young 
Texas  Senator  named  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson. 


In  fulfilling  this  duty  to  advise  and 
consent,  the  Senate  has  traditionally 
granted  the  President  wide  latitude  in 
selecting  officers  who  serve  with  him  in 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government, 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  elsewhere.  That  Is 
because  executive  officials  must  work 
with  the  President;  they  are  responsible 
to  him;  they  serve  only  at  his  pleasure, 
or  until  the  end  of  his  term  of  office ;  and 
if  the  President  Is  going  to  be  held  ac- 
countable for  the  administering  of  our 
Government,  then  he  must  have  men  of 
his  own  choosing. 

Because  of  this  wide  latitude  given  to 
the  President  in  selecting  executive  offi- 
cials, the  Senate  has  rejected  only  eight 
out  of  564  Presidential  nominations  for 
Cabinet  posts.  The  last  rejection  of  a 
Cabinet  nomination  was  in  1959  when 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson — the  President 
of  the  United  States  at  this  moment — 
was  Senate  majority  leader.  At  that  time. 
the  Senate  refused  to  confirm  the  nomi- 
nation of  Adm.  Lewis  Strauss  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  in  President  Eisen- 
hower's Cabinet. 

When  he  was  nominated  by  President 
Eisenhower  to  be  Secretary  of  Conunerce. 
Lewis  Strauss  had  served  three  Presi- 
dents with  equal  loyalty  and  skill.  "While 
special  assistant  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Forrestal.  he  did  such  a  good  job  that  he 
was  decorated  by  both  the  Army  and  the 
Navy.  During  the  Truman  administra- 
tion, as  a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Strauss  served  with  distinc- 
tion, coimsellng  the  President  on  devel- 
opment  of   the   hydrogen   bomb   when 
powerful  forces  within  and  without  the 
AEC  were  advising  atomic  retrenchment. 
When  President  Eisenhower  In  1953  was 
searching  for  a  way  to  demonstrate  the 
deep  interest  of  America  In  furthering 
peace— not  just  talking  about  it— It  was 
Admiral  Strauss  who  helped  to  devise  and 
strongly    support    the    atoms-for-peace 
program.  / 

By  1958,  Admiral  Strauss  had  at  times 
been  a  figure  of  controversy— any  public 
official  of  any  ^orth  usually  will  be— 
and  during  his  tenure  as  Chairman  of  the 
AEC,  he  had  antagonized  a  few  members 
of  the  opposite  political  party  with  the 
result  that  for  reasons  of  personality  sev- 
eral Senators  were  opposed  to  the  con- 
flrmatlon  of  his  nomination  as  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

It  was  not,  weeks  but  months  before 
the  Strauss  nomination  came  to  a  vote 
on  the  Senate  floor.  It  was  not  a  matter 
of  days  but  of  months  before  the  Strauss 
nomination  was  presented  to  the  Senate 
for  determination.  During  the  long  de- 
bate, no  one  really  questioned  the  emi- 
nent qualifications  of  the  nominee,  and 
there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  mal- 
feasance or  corruption  attached  to  the 
record  of  this  nominee.  In  spite  of  this, 
and  m  spite  of  the  long  tradition  giving 
Presidents    wide    latitude    in    selecting 
Cabinet  members,  the  majority  leader, 
then  Senator  Johnson,  now  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  saw  fit  to  oppose 
confirmation,    and    his    Influence    was 
enough  to  gamer  the  crucial  votes  that 
led  to  rejection  of  this  nomination. 

The  majority  leadef  at  that  time,  Sen- 
ator Johnson,  had  not  publicly  an- 
nounced his  position  prior  to  the  roUcaU, 
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and  he  never  explained  it  afterward. 
There  were  stiggestlons  at  the  time  that 
the  majority  leader's  opposition  was  tor 
no  other  I'easoiv-ttian  to  gain  liberal  sup- 
port In  his  bidXor  the  I960  presidential 
nomination. 

Many  of  the  reasons  which  normally 
result  in  the  confirmation  of  nominations 
to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment clearly  do  not  apply  to  appoint- 
ments for  life  tenure  In  the  judicial 
branch.  The  Senate.  In  the  exercise  of  its 
duty  to  advise  and  consent,  has  failed  to 
confirm  approximately  one-sixth  of 
Pr^idential  nominations  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  a  much  higher  proportion  than 
for  any  other  Federal  ofBce. 

Of  the  21  nominees  who  have  failed  to 
receive  Senate  approval,  nine  were  re- 
jected when  their  nominations  came  to  a 
vote;  10  were  never  acted  on  by  the  Sen- 
ate, which  is  equivalent  to  rejection:  and 
two  nominations  were  withdrawn.  Nine 
of  the  »!-  rejections  came  during  the  last 
year  of  the  Presidents  term  of  office,  and 
most  of  these  when  the  President  was 
making  the  apparent  attempt  to  perpet- 
uate his  administration's  policies 
through  the  Court.  The  Senate  declined 
to  act  on  many  of  these  nominations  in 
order  to  permit  the  incoming  President 
to  make  the  appointments. 

Consider,  if  you  will.  Mr  President,  the 
distinction  between  the  treatment  given 
by  the  Senate  to  nominations  for  the 
President's  official  family — that  is.  Cabi- 
net FKJsts — where  the  Senate,  as  I  stated 
previously,  has  rejected  only  eight  of  the 
564  appointments,  the  last  being  that  of 
Adm.  Lewis  Strauss  to  serve  as  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  but  has  rejected  21  nomi- 
nees for  the  High  Court  of  this  country — 
approximately  one-sixth  of  all  the  nomi- 
nees tendered  by  the  executive  depart- 
ment to  the  Senate. 

Tlie  point  and  the  rationale  of  this 
historical  statistic  is  clear,  in  my  judg- 
ment :  The  Senate  in  the  past  has  taken 
to  heart,  as  serious  and  important,  the 
admonition  that  it  not  merely  consent, 
but  that  it  advise  as  well.  But.  once  again 
the  polished  bead— I  fear  that  of  late  we 
have  consented  too  much  and  advised  too 
little.  Now.  under  the  circumstances  and 
at  this  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public, for  whatever  meager  contribution 
it  may  make.  I  intend  to  do  my  part  to 
analyze  and  dissect  the  record  as  we  have 
It.  and  to  speculate  on  the  record  we 
might  have  had,  to  the  extent  that  logi- 
cal inference  will  permit  me.  on  the  basis 
of  certain  charges  made  in  public  print 
.  which  were  never  repudiated  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciaiy  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  resolving  the  ques- 
tions on  confirmation  of  both  Justice 
Portas  and  Judge  Thomberry.  the  Sen- 
ate must  consider  many  factors:  The 
nominees'  legal  and  intellectual  capabil- 
ities; their  social,  economic,  and  legal 
philosophies;  and  the  wisdom  and  desir- 
ability of  the  appointments  at  this  par- 
ticular time  and  place  in  the  history  and 
development  of  this  Republic  And  in 
considering  the  desirability  of  confirma- 
tion, the  Senate  must  look  to  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  that  exist  in  our 
country  today. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  our  country 
this  Is  a  time  of  general  unrest  and  con- 


fusion, of  dissent  and  division,  of  frustra- 
tion and  protest,  and  of  unprecedented 
change. 

This  is  a  time  when  lawlessness 
abounds  and  when  respect  for  the  law 
and  our  court  system  must  be  restored. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
previous  agreement,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  would  like  to  refer  a 
question,  if  I  may,  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  on  the  point  of  uncertainty  and 
frustration.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  if  he, 
being  a  lawyer,  gets  the  same  reaction 
that  I  get,  never  having  had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  read  and  studied  the  law, 
except-  on  my  own  time  these  past  6  or 
7  years.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  if  he  gets 
the  same  reaction  I  do  from  the  con- 
sistent, it  seems  almost  habitual,  pattern 
of  5-to-4  decisions.  I  believe  this  is  one 
of  the  things  that  has  created  the  sen- 
sitivity that  our  people  feel  about  the 
present  Court.  There  Is  an  uncertainty 
here. 

Here,  with  great  care,  we  select,  or  hope 
to  select,  the  nine  finest  jurists,  learned 
men.  above  suspicion,  beyond  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt.  In  ethics,  training,  and  ca- 
pability, to  tell  us  exactly  what  is  the 
law.  What  does  the  Constitution,  the 
basic,  fundamental  foundation  of  this 
great,  free  Government,  say  and  what 
does  it  mean?  Time  after  time  I  have 
read  decisions  that  were  made  5  to  4,  and 
I  must  say  that  in  some  cases  affecting 
my  State  I  have  taken  occasion  to  study 
I  have  found  myself,  in  my  simple  way. 
In  agreement  with  the  minority.     * 

It  seems  to  me  that  sometimes  there  Is 
a  suspicion  that  politics  creeps  into  the 
Court.  This,  I  would  think,  would  be  the 
last  fine  area  in  this  great  country  where 
politics  should  be  permitted. 

I  can  remember  being  introduced  to 
that  great  member  of  the  Court.  William 
Howard  Taft.  when  I  was  a  young  man. 
the  grandfather  of  the  Representative 
who  now  serves  from  Ohio.  I  have  known 
many  of  the  Justices  down  through  the 
years.  I  am  concerned  that  in  the  case 
before  us.  there  were  political  consider- 
ations, there  were  considerations  of  poli- 
cy and  pressures  outside  of  the  training 
and  the  background  of  the  man.  This  is 
one  of  the  factors  that  disturbs  me 
greatly. 

In  my  own  State,  in  the  last  2  weeks 
of  the  tenure  of  his  office,  the  former 
Governor  appointed  84  judges.  It  was  like 
bargain  day  in  Macy's.  That  is  not  the 
way  our  courts  should  be  nm.  That  is  not 
the  way  these  men  should  be  selected. 
There  has  been  far  too  much  of  it — far 
too  much.  We  have  fallen  into  bad  habits. 
We  have  taken  the  great  freedoms  we 
have  enjoyed  for  granted.  So  much  of  it 
slips  through.  I  have  appeared  on  a  cou- 
ple of  occasions  when  nominations  were 
coming  up  here,  r.nd  the  Cha'.r  asked.  "Is 
there  objection?"  and  one  did  not  even 
have  time  to  know  the  names  on  the  list. 
They  go  through  late  in  the  afternoon 
and  early  in  the  morning. 

Now.  If  this  is  part  of  the  process,  if 
this  is  part  of  the  obligation— and  it  is 
a  most  serious  obligation  that  this  body 
has — to  advise  and  consent.  I  contend 
it  should  not  be  done  in  this  manner. 


I  have  said,  and  I  continue  to  say.  that 
from  now  on  I  will  object  until  I  have 
time  to  find  out  as  r".uch  as  I  can  about 
the  capabilities  of  the  nominees  and  the 
propriety  of  the  nominations.  Never  on  a 
personal  basis;  and  I  assure  my  distin- 
guished colleague  that  it  will  never  be  on 
a  political  ba*s.  It  will  be  on  the  basis 
of  what  is  good  for  the  Government,  what 
will  strengthen  the  structure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  country,  v/hlch  belongs 
to  all  the  people.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance. I  believe  this  Is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  I  hope  the  people  across  the 
country  will  thoroughly  study  and  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  the  subject 
we  are  discussing.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion,  this  is  the  most  important  mat- 
ter by  far.  that  has  come  before  this 
body  in  the  4  years  that  I  have  been 
here— by  far  the  most  Imoprtant.  because 
it  has  to  do  with  the  vefy  heartbeat  of 
our  system  of  government. 

Either  we  can  move  in  the  direction 
which  without  question  is  opposed  by  the 
great  majority  of  our  people — certainly 
I  have  evidence  to  prove  that  fact  from 
the  constituents  In  my  State  who  write 
to  me  in  great  numbers  every  day— or 
we  can  start,  here  and  now.  to  restore 
the  confidence,  restore  the  capabilities, 
restore  the  strength  of  that  corner- 
stone of  the  foundation  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, the  Supreme  Court.  Then,  hope- 
fully, we  can  go  on  from  there  and  re- 
fute this  weakening  tendency  all  the  way 
through  our  entire  system  of  courts,  so 
that  the  day  may  come  when  we  can. 
with  absolute  certainty,  guarantee  that 
this  shall  be  a  nation  ruled  by  law  and  i 
not  by  men.  For  when  men,  regardless 
of  their  position,  regardless  of  their  polit- 
ical calling  or  their  philosophy,  begin 
to  inject  or  attempt  to  inject  their  per- 
sonal wishes  into  the  judicial  area,  or  to 
tamper  with  the  operation  of  our  courts, 
we  are  faced  with  a  most  serious  and 
most  dangerous  condition,  one  that 
merits  as  close  and  as  careful  scrutiny 
as  the  100  Members  of  this  body  can  give 
it. 

I  Invite  once  again  not  only  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  but  the  people — the 
people,  who  are  actually  most  greatly 
concerned:  the  people,  to  whom  this  Gtov- 
emment  belongs — to  seek  to  understand 
completely  what  Is  transpiring  here.  Let 
them  understand  that  this  Is  not  a  small 
group  of  willful  rednecks,  as  we  have 
been  called— though  I  am  literally  a  red- 
neck, because  I  spend  a  lot  of  time  up  on 
the  f^rms  In  the  valleys  of  my  State,  and 
get  simbumed.  And.  of  course,  we  Irish 
have  always  been  referred  to  as  rednecks. 
I  guess  it  is  because  we  are  supposed  to 
be  emotional  people,  who  are  Inclined 
to  anger.  That  being  our  reputation,  is  It 
not  rather  strange  that,  in  the  history 
of  the  world  In  the  last  35  or  40  years, 
that  little  island  of  Ireland  Is  the  only 
coimtry  that  seems  to  have  been  com- 
pletely at  peace? 

As  I  say,  the  term  "redneck"  has  been 
applied  to  us.  which  Is  all  right  with  me; 
I  do  get  rednecked  when  matters  that 
I  tiilnk  are  wrong,  or  destructive,  or  di- 
visive, or  evil,  that  may  have  a  pro- 
foundly adverse  effect  on  the  future  of 
this  great  Nation,  are  brought  to  my  at- 
tention. I  do  get  very  stubborn,  and  very 
concerned.  And  as  to  this  matter  that 
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we  are  discussing  today,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  I  can  think  of  no  more  im- 
portant Issue  with  which  we  should  con- 
cern ourselves  in  these  times,  as  my  able 
coUeague  has  pointed  out,  when  we  dread 
to  pick  up  the  morning  paper  to  find  out 
where  the  riots  took  place  the  night  be- 
fore. As  a  distinguished  Senator  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  said  to  me  the 
other  day: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Inclination  now 
Is  to  take  the  handcuffs  off  the  prisoner  and 
put  them  on  the  policeman. 


The  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Long]  made  that  remark, 
and  I  thought  It  was  most  descriptive. 

So  I  am  most  pleased  that  my  colleague 
has  gone  Into  this  matter  thoroughly, 
and  I  am  happy  to  know  that  there 
are  many  other  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  will  go  into  it.  It  will 
take  some  time,  because  the  entire  ca- 
reers of  the  people  concerned  must  be 
and  should  be  in  review,  and  I  assume 
wUl  be  in  review,  for  It  is  the  right  of 
the  people  to  have  full  knowledge,  and  It 
is  the  right  of  the  Members  of  this  body, 
and  In  fact  our  most  Important  duty,  to 
advise  and  consent,  and  to  do  so  with 
the  fullest  knowledge  of  the  situation 
and  the  people  Involved  that  we  can 
muster.  ,  „ 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee for  the  excellent,  completely  un- 
derstandable and  logical  presentation  he 
Is  making.  I  am  pleased  and  honored  to 
have  the  privilege  of  representing  the 
State  of  California  In  the  same  great 
legislative  body  with  him.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  to  have  the  privilege  and 
the  good  fortime  of  hearing  his  presen- 
tation today. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  California.  I 
am  deeply  grateful  for  his  remarks  and 
his  contributions  to  the  further  develop- 
ment of  these  points.  , 
This  is  a  time  of  an  Increasing  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  Supreme  Court,  our 
Nation's  highest  judicial  body,  a  tribunal 
that  has  traditionally  maintained  an 
Olvmpian  aura  of  dignity. 

This  Is  a  time  when  according  to  a 
recent  survey  two-thirds  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  an  unfavorable  attitude 
toward  the  Supreme  Court  and  when  a 
mere  8  percent  of  the  American  people 
would  classify  thi?  Court  as  excellent. 

And  this  is  a  time  when  the  election 
of  a  President  and  one-third  of  the  Sen- 
'  ate  Is  Imminent,  and  without  any  doubt 
the  new  President,  whatever  his  name, 
and  the  9l6t  Congress  will  be  closely  at- 
tuned to  the  American  people  and  will 
have  a  sounder  °rasp  of  that  which  is 
best  for  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  situation,  under 
these  circumstances  and  conditions,  it  is 
not  desirable  or  wise  or  preferable  or  ad- 
visable that  any  appointment  be  made  to 
the  Supreme  Court  until  after  the  man- 
date of  the  people  in  November.  The 
American  people  must  not  be  denied  the 
opportunity  to  consider,  along  with  the 
other  issues  when  voting  for  President, 
the  result  that  their  votes  will  liave  In 
determining  the  nature  and  composition 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  traveling  throughout  our  country, 
I  have  heard,  not  once  but  many  times, 
the  frustrations  of  the  American  people 


over  many  of  the  decisions,  policies,  and 
philosophies  of  the  present  Supreme 
Court.  These  frustrations  exist,  in  part 
at  least,  because  the  people  do  not  vote 
for  or  against  Supreme  Court  Justices 
as  they  do  for  the  President  and  for 
Members  of  Congress.  The  only  check 
the  American  people  have  on  the  Su- 
preme Couit  is  Indirectly  by  the  popular 
election  of  the  President  and  the  Sen- 
ate, and  for  my  part  this  is  the  most 
desirable,  the  most  satisfactory,  the  most 
workable  method  for  the  selection  of  the 
membership  of  the  third  department  of 
Government,  the  judiciary,  and  I  would 
not  counsel  its  change. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Judicial  branch  Is 
not  an  isolated  branch  of  government.  It 
is  not  and  was  never  intended  to  be.  It 
is  and  must  be  responsive  to  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  Nation.  The 
response  of  the  judicial  branch  Is,  prop- 
erly, a  slower  response,  a  less  direct  re- 
sponse, and  a  response  less  affected  by 
the  undulations  of  popular  political  sen- 
tlniMit.  Nevertheless,  the  judicial  branch 
is  anShmust  be  responsive  to  the  demo- 
cratic pVocess  of  this  Nation. 

In  coritending  that  th»  Supreme  Court 
must  be  responsive  to  democratic  proc- 
es.ses.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the 
Court  should  consult  the  Gallup  poll  be- 
fore acting  or  that  the  judicial  process 
should    be   subordinated   to    a    passing 
whim  of  public  opinion.  Rather,  as  we 
all  know,  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the 
Supreme   Court   to   interpret   constitu- 
tional principles  and  statutory  niles.  But, 
in  the  areas  where  Congress  has  spoken. 
Supreme  Court  Justices  must  subordi- 
nate their  values  to  those  of  the  legisla- 
tion thus  decreed.  And  even  w¥en  Con- 
gress has  not  spoken.  Supreme  Court 
Justices  must  stiU  regulate  their  estima- 
tion of  values  by  the  thoughts,  will,  and 
sentiment  of  the  people  rather  than  by 
their  own  individual  opinions  of  conduct 
and  belief. 

Justice  Cardozo  expressed  this  view 
v'hen  he  said : 

My  dutv  as  judge  may  be  to  objectify  in 
law  "not  my  own  aspirations  and  convictions 
and  philosophies,  but  the  aspirations  and 
convictions  and  philosophies  of  the  men  and 
women  or  my  time. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  say  that  we 
must  let  the  appointment  of  the  next 
Chief  Justice  and  of  an  Associate  Justice 
respond  to  the  mandate  of  the  people  in 
November. 

Mr.  ■  President,  there  are  additional 
reasons  why  this  particular  nomin^ion 
should  not  be  confirmed.  There  are  sev- 
eral indications  that  the  President  and 
the  present  Chief  Justice  to-rether  agi-eed 
to  a  plan  of  action  that  would  prevent 
the  next  President  from  making  this  ap- 
-pointment  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
that  would  cement  the  present  tradition 
of  the  Supreme  Court  for  some  time  to 

come.  . 

On  June  13.  Chief  Justice  Warren  sent 
to  the  President  a  letter  which  stated: 

I  hereby  advise  vou  of  my  intention  to 
retire  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
effective  at  your  pleasure. 

To  this  President  Johnson  replied; 

with  your  agreement,  I  will  accept  your 
decision  "to  retire  effective  at  such  time  as  a 
successor  Is  qualified. 


Subsequently.  In  several  different 
statements,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  I  Mr.  Mansfield!  has  sUted  that 
if  Justice  Fortas  is  not  confirmed,  he 
assumes  and  hopes  and  expects  that 
Chief  Justice  Warren  wiU  remain  on  the 
Court  Senator  Mansfield  has  said  that 
the  Senate  has  a  choice  between  Mr. 
Fortas  being  approved  or  Mr.  Warren 
staying  on.  ,  „ 

And  finally,  in  a  news  conference  on 
July«,  Chief  JusUce  Warren  said  that  he      , 
was  fully  prepared  to  remain  in  office  for 
many  months  if  Justice  Fortas  was  not 
confirmed.  * 

Mr.  President,  from  all  of  this  it  seems 
that  there  has  been  a  statement  of  in- 
tention to  retire,  a  conditional  accept- 
ance of  this  intention,  both  politically 
timed  and  motivated,  and  that  there  is 
at  present  technically  no  vacancy  on  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair).  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield?  .  ,  ^  ,j 
Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr,  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  just  raised  a  point  that  has 
been  of  great  interest  to  me.  It  is  a  point 
that  is  raised  and  then  suddenly  brushed 
under  the  rug;  it  is  raised  again  and  ig- 
nored. I  do  not  think  that  in  this  strange 
time  of  confused  semantics  we  should  be 
confused  as  to  exactly  what  the  words  of 
the  English  language  mean. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  If  I 
am  not  correct  when  I  say  that  there  is 
no  vacancv  on  the  Supreme  Court  at  this 
moment;  that  the  resignation  just  re- 
ferred to  is  not  a  resignation  at  all,  in 

It  statefe:  If  certain  conditions  prevail, 
then  I  will  resign.  I  take  that  to  mefen 
that  the  distineuished  Chief  Justice 
meant  exactly  vihat  he  said:  "If"  condi- 
tions—and implied  in  that  also  is  the 
word  '.'When"— prevail.  I  resign.  If  they 
do  not  prevail,  he  does  not  resign. 

The  conditions  do  not  exist.  Therefore. 
I  think  pure  logic  would  permit  me  to 
assume  he  has  not  resigned  and,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  vacancy. 

Based  on  this  deduction  it  would  seem 
proper  to  me  that  at  some  point  in  the 
discussion  we  have  to  resolve  this  matter 
which  gets  back  to  the  old  question,  "Is 
you  is  or  is  you  ain't."  ..    .  , 

In  any  of  the  sources  I  have  studied  I 
have  not  beenable  to  find  such  a  per- 
formance. Not  only  does  the  first  vacancy 
not  exist,  since  the  condition  has. not 
been  fulfilled  and,  therefore,  there  has 
been  no  resignation  and,  therefore,  there 
is  no  vacancy,  but  the  second  nomina- 
tion which  has  been  sent  up,  which  de- 
pends upon  the  first  two  conditions,  it 
would  seem  to  me  is  something  which 
should  be  explored,  whether  it  is  in  or- 
der whether  it  is  proper,  or  whether  the 
whole  circumstances  of  the  nomination 
should  be  scrutinized  more  carefully  to 
say  that.  "If  I  can  have  everything  In 
line  exactly  as  I  personally  want  it,  then, 
and  only  then,  and  only  under  those 
conditions,  will  I  resign." 
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More  seriously,  and  this  again  Is  fact, 
not  fantasy — as  my  dlstlngxilshed  col- 
league pointed  out.  It  Is  a  matter  of  sub- 
stance— this  is  actually  based  on  the 
words,  as  I  understand  them,  as  written 
by  the  present  Chief  Justice  and  former 
distinguished  Governor  of  the  State  of 
California. 

Beyond  that,  there  have  been  reports 
in  the  public  press,  and  well  substanti- 
ated, of  conversations  that  would  lead 
us  to  believe  there  was  something  more 
of  concern  than  Just  the  condition  of 
getting  the  approval  of  a  particular  sub-, 
stltute,  or  replacement,  or  new  nominee. 
There  have  been  reports  of  a  phone  con- 
versation that  took  place  in  the  lobby 
of  a  club,  a  conversation  so  loud  that,  as 
I  recall  it,  it  was  heard  outside  the 
telephone  booth,  a  conversation  which 
implied  that  there  were  other  considera- 
tions, considerations  of  a  ix>litical  nature, 
considerations  of  a  philosophical  nature, 
considerations  that  should  be  explained 
and  that- should  be  exposed,  that  should 
be  contemplated,  and  carefully  studied 
and  scrutinized  by  Members  of  this  dis- 
tinguished body,  before  they  make  their 
final  decision  as  to  whether  the  Senat# 
should  approve  this  nomination  or  these 
nominations. 

Thus,  the  trail  of -Information  and  cir- 
cumstances really  gets  so  confusing  that 
one  must  be  very  cautious  and  go  step 
by  step.  As  I  say.  it  is  of  paramount 
importance.  In  the  very  first  instance, 
to  decide  whether  there  is  a  vacancy, 
whether  the  discussion  of  the  replace- 
ment is  in  order  at  this  time,  or  whether 
it  is  proper  to  say,  "I  will  resign  under 
certain  conditions,"  or  "I  will  resign  for 
certain  reasons."  or  "I  will  resign  pro- 
vided it  may  be  guaranteed  that  the 
future  progress  and  course  and  philoso- 
pliy  of  the  Court  will  be  in  one  direction 
or  another." 

These  are  things  that  cause  me  great 
concern.  My  inclination,  at  the  outset 
once  again,  not  having  any  legal  train- 
ing, and  not  understanding  completely 
all  the  nuances  that  may  exist,  but  being 
a  man  with  over  50  years  of  experience 
with  the  people  of  our  country,  who  have 
a  right  to  know  and  understand  all  these 
things,  I  am  inclined  to  assume  that 
there  is  no  vacancy. 

Until  there  is  a  vacancy,  in  my  simple 
process  of  thinking,  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  make  a  new  nomination. 

Think  of  the  embarrassment  if  some- 
one said,  "Don't  look  now,  but  we  are 
going  to  select  someone  to  take  your 
place,  and  if  we  can  get  the  right  fellow, 
we  are  going  to  expect  you  to  resign." 

That  is  unthinkable.  It  is  not  only  bad 
ethics  but  it  would  also  be  extremely  bad 
manners  and  would  be  ruthless  beyond 
belief. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  suggestion  has 
been  raised  that  perhaps  this  has  been 
talked  over.  It  has  been  discussed.  This 
is  pure  conjecture  on  my  part.  I  have 
no  way  of  knowing  this,  no  way  of  prov- 
ing it — possibly.  I  should  not  even  sug- 
gest that  it  took  place.  But  under  the 
circumstances  of  my  experience  with  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  as  well  as  the  personali- 
ties involved.  I  think  if  is  fair  to  assume, 
or  to  suspect,  that  there  may  have  been 


conversations  among  the  present  Chief 
Justice,  the  present  Chief  Executive  of 
our  Nation,  and  the  present  nominee; 
because  there  has  been  a  close  personal 
relationship,  so  close  in  fact  that  I  would 
find  it  very  hard  not  to  Imagine  that 
possibly  they  have  discussed  this  matter. 

If  that  is  the  case,  then  I  think  we 
have  a  right  to  know  it,  if  we  are  to  sit 
in  Judgment  and  carry  out  our  obliga- 
tion— a  most  serious  obligation  in  this 
matter. 

This  certainly,  to  me.  would  be  of 
utmost  Importance.  This  certainly  would 
be,  to  me,  of  infinite  importance  In  ar- 
riving at  this  most  important  decision 
which  we  will  face  at  the  end  of  this 
discussion. 

So,  Mr.  President,  these  are  matters 
that  cause  me  great  concern.  I  hope  that 
as  we  continue,  more  and  more  informa- 
tion may  be  brought  forth  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  of  us  in  this  Chamber  who 
must  finally  make  the  decision,  as  well 
as  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  Eicross 
this  great  Nation  to  whom  this  Grovem- 
ment  belongs,  and  who  have  a  right,  in 
my  opinion,  to  know  exactly  what  the 
conditions  are,  exactly  what  the  back- 
ground is,  and  exactly  why  we,  their 
representatives,  made  the  decisions 
which  we  will  be  forced  to  make  one  day 
or  another. 

I  thank  my  distingiiished  colleague. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  California  and  would  add 
this:  The  question  of  whether  a  vacancy 
exists  is  obviously  critical  to  the  tech- 
nical and  procedural  matter  that  con- 
fronts the  Senate  at  this  point.  That  is, 
should  the  name  of  Mr.  Justice  Portas 
be  advanced  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
for  consideration  out  of  turn. 

Once  again,  I  am  not  concerned  with 
the  legalism  involved,  nor  with  the  form 
of  the  proceeding,  but  I  am  concerned 
with  the  substance  of  the  controversy. 

I  think  that  the  point  stressed  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  California  is  rele- 
vant to  the  technical  inquiry  before  us; 
that  is  to  say,  is  there  a  vacancy  and, 
therefore,  should  we  advance  the  name 
of  Mr.  Justice  Portas  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  for  consideration  at  this  time. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  California 
makes  the  strong  and  appealing  case  on 
the  logic  and  the  law,  on  the  proposition 
that  there  is  no  vacancy.  But  I  very  much 
fear  that  I  cannot  argue  that  point, 
really. 

I  think  there  is  no  vacancy,  but  I  am 
reminded  of  the  story  of  a  yotmg  man 
who  appeared  before  the  Supreme  Court 
for  the  first  time,  arguing  eloquently  for 
his  position.  The  Chief  Justice — not  the 
present  one — stopped  the  young  man 
after  awhile  and  said,  "But  that  is  not 
the  law.  young  man." 

The  young  lawyer  replied.  ""W^,  Your 
Honor,  it  was  the  law  until  you  spoke." 

Thus  we  see.  just  as  it  is  our  duty  to 
advise  and  consent  on  this  nomination 
by  reason  of  the  mandate  contained  in 
article  II,  section  2  of  the  Constitution, 
if  the  pro/iosition  that  there  is  no  va- 
cancy were  carried  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion, it  would  be  a  matter  of  law  to  be 
determined  by  this  same  Supreme  Court. 
I  do  not  presume  to  speak  for  them  on 
the  interpretation  of  that  matter. 


But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned 
that  the  present  situation  suggests  that 
the  Senate  must  abridge  and  restrict  ita 
constitutional  authority  to  advise  and 
consent  to  a  smaller  and  narrower  range 
of  concern,  and  that  is  whether  we  want 
Justice  Warren  or  Justice  Portas  to  be 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  not  the  range  and  scope  of  the  respon- 
siblUties  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  imder  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  refuse  to  accept  it 
on  that  basis. 

For  my  part,  Mr.  Justice  Portas  is 
serving,  and  presumably  will  continue  to 
serve,  as  an  Associate  Justice.  Por  my 
part,  if  this  nomination  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  confirmed  by  the  Senate — 
that  is.  if  the  Senate  advises  and  then 
refuses  to  consent  to  the  nomination — 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
will  still  administer  the  oath  of  ofiQce  to 
a  new  President  of  the  United  States  in 
January  1969.  I  foresee  no  legal  compli- 
cations in  finding  a  Chief  Justice  to  do 
that,  either  on  nomination  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  action  of  the  Senate  or 
the  continuing  service  of  Mr.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren.  But  the  range  is  not  lim- 
ited to  Justice  Warren  or  Justice  Portas, 
The  range  of  our  concern  is  whether  or 
not  to  advise  and  consent  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  Abe  Portas  to  fulfill  the  condi- 
tional resignation  of  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
President's  nominations,  both  of  which 
are  conditional,  and  which  do  appeal  to 
one's  logic  as  being  incomplete  it),  terms 
of  their  effectiveness,  and  thus  putting 
the  question  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
California  TMr.  Murphy]:  Does  a  va- 
cancy exist? 

I  object  to  the  political  pressure  im- 
plicit in  this  method  of  proceeding.  A 
nominee  for  the  High  Court  must  be 
considered  on  his  own  merit,  in  his  own 
right,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  a  compari- 
son or  a  choice  between  the  present 
holder  of  the  high  oCQce  and  himself. 
Therefore,  I  object  to  consideration  of 
the  nomination  of  Justice  Portas  imtil 
the  President  has  accepted  the  resigna- 
tion of  Chief  Justice  Warren  effective  at 
a  date  certain. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  additional  ex- 
traordinary political  circumstances  in- 
volved with  regard  to  these  two  nomina- 
tions. 

Prior  to  the  time  he  was  nominated 
to  be  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Mr.  Portas  had  been  a  longtime 
adviser,  speechwriter.  troubleshooter,  and 
social  companion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the 
President.  It  was  Mr.  Portas  who  repre- 
sented Mr.  Johnson  and  obtained  a  Court 
ruling  by  Justice  Hugo  Black  which  ended 
the  controversy  over  Mr.  Johnson's  87- 
vote  victory  in  his  first  Texas  Senate 
race.  It  wsis  Mr.  Portas  who  represented 
Bobby  Baker  until  Mr.  Johnson  became 
President.  It  was  Mr.  Portas  who  acted 
as  the  President's  envoy  in  settling  the 
details  of  the  Dominican  crisis  while,  I 
understand,  at  the  same  time  serving  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Sucrest  Corp.,  a  major  purchaser  of  Do- 
minican sugar.  It  was  Mr.  Portas  who  re- 
quested Washington  newspapers  in  the 
midst  of  the  1964  presidential  campaign 
not  to  publish  the  Walter  Jenkins  story. 
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Likewise,  Judge  Thornberry  has  been 
a  longstanding  political  associate  of  the 
President.  Judge  Thornberry  was  a  Con- 
gressman from  President  Johnson's  old 
Texas  district  for  15  years.  President 
Kermedy  appjointed  him  to  a  Pederal  dis- 
trict Judgeship  in  1963,  and  President 
Johnson  promoted  him  to  the  fifth  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals  in  1965.  At  the  time 
of  his  first  appointment,  Mr.  Johnson, 
then  Vice  President,  stated: 

No  man  ever  had  a  brother  who  was  more 
faithful  to  me  than  .  .  .  Homer  Thornberry. 

I  do  not  object  to  Mr.  Portas'  or  Mr. 
Thomberry's  friendship  with  the  Presi- 
dent or  to  Mr.  Portas'  activities  on  the 
President's  behalf  before  he  became  As- 
sociate Justice.  I  have  made  these  state- 
ments merely  to  demonstrate  that  both 
of  these  nominees  have  had  a  longstand- 
ing political  and  social  relationship  with 
the  President. 

The  question  of  political  cronyism  has 
often  been  raised  over  Presidential  nom- 
inations. The  nature  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  selection  process  are  such 
that  the  Court  can  never  be  wholly  im- 
mune from  politics.  And,  as  the  distin- 
gviished  minority  leader  I  Mr.  Dirksen] 
has  said,  certainly  the  President  should 
not  be  expected  to  name  his  enemies  to 
the  Court.  He  must  select  men  whom  he 
knows  and  trusts  and  respects,  and  I 
agree. 

The  question  of  involving  the  high 
court  in  politics  is  essentially  a  matter 
of  degree.  In  the  instant  situation  it  is 
my  firm  opinion  that  these  two  men  were 
selected  because  of  their  longtime  per- 
sonal relationship  with  the  President. 
The  two  nominations,  made  under  these 
unusual  circumstances,  are  excessive 
politicking  at  its  worst,  which  can  only 
add  to  the  increasing  lack  of  respect  for 
the  High  Court.  It  is  poUtical  manipula- 
tion such  as  this  which  undermines  the 
institutions  of  our  Government  and 
which  we  must  not  tolerate. 

Of  course,  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
President's  ability  at  political  maneuver- 
ing. As  Alexander  Bickel  pointed  out  in 
an  article  in  the  New  Republic: 

Not  one  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  appoint- 
ments to  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  free 
of  the  atmosphere  of  maneuver.  Justice 
I\)rtas  himself  succeeded  Arthur  Goldberg, 
who  was  lured  off.  Thurgood  Marshall  arrived 
as  the  last  straw  In  a  triple-play:  Katzen- 
bach  to  State,  Ramsey  Clark  to  the  Attorney 
Generalship  making  It  difficult  for  Tom  C. 
Clark  to  continue  as  Associate  Justice,  and 
Marshall  to  Clark's  place. 

While,  as  I  have  said,  the  Court  can- 
not be  entirely  divorced  from  politics, 
we  cannot  permit  the  administration  to 
inject  politics  forcefully  and  blatantly 
into  what  should  be  an  impartial  insti- 
tution. In  my  judgment,  the  selection  of 
two  political  cronies  for  these  positions 
degrades  the  Court,  destroys  respect  for 
our  judicial  system,  and  creates  addi- 
tional lack  of  confidence  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation. 

As  the  distinguished  jimior  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]  has  said: 

Such  maneuvering  at  a  time  when  the  peo- 
ple are  In  the  process  of  choosing  a  new 
government  Is  an  affront  to  the  electorate. 
It  suggests  a  shocking  lack  of  faith  In  our 
system  «ind  the  people  who  make  It  work. 
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It  should  surprise  no  one  that  such  a 
political  maneuver  has  been  met  head-on 
by  a  political  response  from  within  the 
Senate.  Indeed,  it  would  signal  a  failure  of 
our  system  If  there  were  no  reaction  to  such 
a  blatant  political  move. 


Pinally,  Mr.  President,  I  object,  and  I 
do  so  strenuously,  to  the  continuing  as- 
sociation of  Justice  Fortas  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson  after  his  appointment  as 
Associate  Justice. 

Justice  Portas  candidly  admitted  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  Committee  his  involve- 
ment in  Presidential  councils  involving 
the  Vietnam  war  and  the  Detroit  riots. 
He  stated  that  he  saw  nothing  wrong 
with  his  extrajudicial  activities  and  his 
present  relationship  with  the  President. 
Mr.  Portas  also  stated  to  the  commit- 
tee that  while  on  the  Court  he  once  made 
a  call  to  Mr.  Ralph  Lazarus,  an  offlcial 
of  Federated  Department  Stores,  on 
whose  board  of  directors  Portas  had 
once  served.  The  reason  for  this  call  was 
to  i-ebuke  Mr.  Lazarus  for  a  report  pub- 
lished by  him  stating  that  the  Vietnam 
war  would  add  an  additional  $5  billion 
to  one  of  the  President's  budgets. 

Subsequent  to  Mr.  Portas'  testimony 
additional  involvements  of  Mr.  Portas  in 
the  executive  branch  of  Government 
were  alleged.  On  September  16,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  testified  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  concerning  the  par- 
ticipation of  Mr.  Fortas  in  the  formula- 
tion of  legislation  while  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Senator  Allott  stated  that  on  May  27 
of  this  year  the  Senate  Subrommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  Treasury  and  Post 
OfBce  met  to  consider  in  executive  ses- 
sion special  legislative  language  concern- 
ing Secret  Service  protection  for  presi- 
dential candidates.  Present  at  this  meet- 
ing was  the  Undersecretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Joseph  Barr,  who  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  meeting  stated  to  Sen- 
ator Allott:  "I  have  been  on  the  phone 
with  the  White  House."  To  which  Sen- 
ator Allott  replied.  "Yes,  I  know."  Barr 
then  stated:  "This  is  the  amendment 
they  want  at  the  White  House.  It  has 
been  gone  over  by  DeVier  Pierson  and 
Abe  Portas.  They  have  cleared  it,  and 
they  can  live  with  it." 

Mr.  President,  the  clear  implication 
from  this  statement  is  that  Justice  Por- 
tas was  present  at  the  White  House  on 
that  May  morning  and  that  he,  along 
with  Mr.  DeVier  Pierson  of  the  White 
House  staff,  did  review  and  approve  the 
legislative  proposal. 

The  testimony  of  Senator  Allott  was 
never  denied  by  Mr.  Barr,  Mr.  Pierson, 
or  Justice  Portas.  All  were  asked  to  come 
before  the  committee  on  this  matter;  all 
declined  to  do  so. 

This  was  a  noncontroversial  legislative 
proposal;  no  one  was  against  it,  and  it 
was  a  simple  measure  from  the  stand- 
point of  legislative  draftsmanship.  It  is 
curious,  to  me  at  least,  that  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  in- 
volved in  this  way.  It  was  a  clear  breach 
of  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers, 
in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  President,  also  subsequent  to  Mr. 
Fortas'  testimony,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee had  called  to  its  attention  by  the 


distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin  I  the  July  22  Issue 
of  the  New  Yorker  magazine,  in  which  an 
article  by  Mr.  Daniel  Yergin  appears.  In 
this  article  Mr.  Yergin  states  that  Mr. 
Richard  Goodwin,  foi-merly  a  member 
of  the  White  House  staff,  spent  2  full 
days  drafting  the  1966  state  of  the  Union 
address  for  President  Johnson  and  that 
the  speech  was  then  handed  over  to  Abe 
Portas  and  Clark  Clifford  "who  began 
chopping  it  iiiv"  I 

As  a  result  of  this  information,  the 
Judiciary  Committee  requested  Mr. 
Clifford,  Mr.  Goodwin,  and  Mr.  Yergin  to 
appear  before  it  to  either  confirm  or 
deny  the  magazine  account.  None  of 
these  gentlemen  elected  to  appear  before 
the  committee  and  U.S.  marshals  were 
unable  to  serve  Messrs.  Goodwin  and 
Yergin  with  subpenas. 

Mr.  John  Holloman.  chief  counsel  and 
staff  director  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  did  reach  Mr.  Goodwin  by 
phone  at  which  time  Mr.  Goodwin  said 
that  he  was  the  source  for  the  Yergin 
story;  that  he  hatt  talked  with  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark  about  appearing 
t>efore  the  committee;  and  that  even  If 
he  did  come  before  the  committee,  he 
would  probably  make  a  claim  of  "execu- 
tive privilege."  The  Judiciary  Committee 
offered  to  incur  the  expenses  of  a  char- 
tered airplane  flight  for  Mr.  Goodwin 
to  come  to  Washington  to  testify.  Good- 
win called  later  and  said  that  he  was 
not  able  to  charter  a  plane. 

I  do  not  know  why  Messrs.  Yergin, 
Goodwin,  Clifford,  and  Portas.  who  had 
the  opportunity  to  testify  concerning 
this  allegation,  chose  not  to  do  so.  I  do 
know  that  this  was  a  substantial  charge 
and  that  it  was  not  contradicted  or 
denied  by  anyone  at  any  time. 

Apparently,  the  refusal  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  testify  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  concerning  these  two  allega- 
tions was  based  on  a  claim  of  "executive 
privilege."  However,  on  March  7.  1962, 
in  a  letter  to  Chairman  John  Moss  of  the 
Special  Government  Information  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  wrote: 


Executive  privilege  can  be  Invoked  only 
by  the  President  and  vrtll  not  be  used  with- 
out specific  presidential  approval. 

On  April  2.  1965,  *resident  Johnson 
also  wrote  to  Representative  Moss: 

since  assuming  the  presidency.  I  have 
followed  the  policy  laid  down  by  President 
Kennedy  In  his  letter  to  you  of  March  7. 
1962,  dealing  with  the  subject.  Thus,  the 
claim  of  "executive  prlvUege"  will  continue 
to  be  made  only  by  the  President. 

The  refusal  of  Messrs.  Barr,  Pierson, 
Clifford,  and  Cjtoodwin  is  a  clear  violation 
of  this  wise  policy,  enunciated  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  adopted  by  President 
Johnson. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  in  con- 
tinuing to  counsel  the  President  on  such 
matters  as  the  Vietnam  war,  the  riots, 
legislative  proposals,  and  the  1966  state 
of  the  Union  address.  Justice  Portas  not 
only  has  committed  a  judicial  impropri- 
ety, but  also  has  flagrantly  violated  the 
traditional  separation  of  powers  concept. 
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As  the  Washington  Post  stated  In  a 
July  18  editorial:, 

neither  the  JuatJce's  explanation*  of 
the  sltuatlona  In  which  he  gave  the  Preel- 
dent  advice  nor  hla  historical  citation*  show- 
ing that  other  JiMtlcea  have  advised  other 
presidents  makes  the  relationship  wise  or 
proper.  The  Job  of  a  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  Is  to  decide  cases  and  expound 
the  law.  not  to  advise  presidents  on  matters 
of  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  even  If  the 
president  happens  to  be  an  old  and  dear 
friend. 

President  Truman  said  that  "when- 


tually  any  matter  can  and  does  come  be- 
fore the  High  Court.  Only  last  week  Jus- 
tice Douglas  enjoined  temporarily  the 
callup  of  a  reserve  imit  for  duty  in 
Vietnam. 

And  suppose,  for  example,  that  several 
participants  in  the  Detroit  riots  were  ar- 
rested imder  disorderly  conduct  and  anti- 
riot  statutes.  Suppose  further  that  the 
defendants  raised  as  a  defense  the  con- 
tention that  the  two  statutes  were  void 
imder  the  Constitution  for  vagueness  and 
overbreadth.  If  this  case  ultimately  came 


President  Truman  said  that     when-     .^    ^^^    Supreme    Court,    could    Justice 
ever  you  put  a  man  on  the  Supreme^^  ^^^  render  a  fair  judgment  in  view  of 


Portas  render  a  fair  judgment  in  view  of 
his  statements  with  respect  to  a  consulta- 
tion with  the  President  relating  to  the 
Detroit  riots  and  liis  advice  with  respect 
to  Vietnam?  Having  consulted  in  bring- 
ing the  riots  to  a  halt,  could  Justice  For- 
tas  then,  necessarily,  make  an  imptirtlal 
determination  of  issues  arising  out  of 
those  riots? 
UCLA  Prof.  David  Parrelly  has  asked : 
How  Impartial  could  the  court  have  been 
In  1952,  when  It  had  to  decide  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  President's  seizure  of  the 
steel  mills.  If  the  Justices  had  been  poker 
playing  companions  of  Truman? 

And  Yale  Law  School  Prof.  Harry  Kal- 
ven.  Jr.,  has  stated: 

Every  time  a  Justice  acts  outside  his  pri- 
mary role,  he  risks  undermining  the  mys- 
tique, the  dignity  of.  and — most  Important — 
the  public  respect  for  the  highest  tribunal. 

Mr.  President,  the  concentration  of 
power  Is  a  threat  to  liberty.  And  it  has 
always  been  so.  The  writers  of  our  Con- 
stitution perceived  this  and  accordingly 
they  adopted  the  theory  of  Montesquieu 
that  in  government  the  powers  of  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  de- 
partments must  be  separate,  with  the 
whole  being  kept  in  order  by  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  Those  who  framed 
our  Constitution  believe  with  Montes- 
quieu that  ultimately  there  could  be  no 
liberty  if  the  power  of  judging  be  not 
separate  from  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive powers. 

George  Washington,  in  ills  farewell  ad- 
dress to  the  country,  said: 

It  is  Important  likewise,  that  the  habits  of 
thinking  In  a  free  country  should  inspire 
caution  in  those  entrusted  with  Its  adminis- 
tration, to  confine  themselves  within  their 
respective  constitutional  spheres,  avoiding  In 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  one  department, 
to  encroach  upon  another.  The  spirit  of  en- 
croachment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers 
of  all  the  departments  In  one.  and  thus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  government,  a 
real  despotism.  A  Just  estimate  of  that  love  of 
power  and  proneness  to  abuse  it  which  pre- 
dominate In  the  human  heart  Is  sufficient  to 
saUsfy  us  of  the  truth  of  this  poelOon.  The 
necessity  of  reciprocal  checks  In  the  exercise 
of  political  power,  by  dividing  and  dlstrlbut- 
that  every  un.ei  jusuc«  «.x...  x.»  ..^^~  Ing  it  Into  dlflerent  depositories  and  con- 
hls  activities  strictly  to  the  performance  of  stltuling  each  the  guardian  of  the  jubUc 
..     7"_.-,   j....„  weal  against  invasions  Of  the  others,  has  been 

evinced  by  experiments  ancient  and  modern; 


Court,  he  ceases  to  be  your  friend."  In 
fact,  it  is  not  only  personal  friendship 
that  abates  upon  appointment  to  the 
High  Court.  Our  country's  history  is  also 
replete  with  examples  in  which  an  ap- 
pointee to  the  Court  has  expressed  judi- 
cial views  unsympathetic  to  those  of  the 
President. 

Justice  Story  was  appointed  by  Presl; 
dent  \t%dison  to  the  Supreme  Court  to 
counteract  John  Marshall's  view  of  fed- 
eralism. But  upon  succeeding  to  the 
Court,  StoiT  quickly  became  Marshall's 
strongest  and  most  effective  ally.  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  made  a  care- 
ful check  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes' 
political  and  judicial  philosophy  before 
appointing  iiim'  to  the  Court.  After 
Holmes'  interpretation  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act,  Roosevelt  was  reported 
to  have  remarked  that  he  could  have  put 
a  banana  on  the  Court  with  more  back- 
bone than  Holmes  had  shown.  And 
President  Wilson's  crusading,  liberal  At- 
torney General,  James  C.  McReynolds, 
turned  into  an  archreactlonary  upon  ap- 
pointment to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Chief  Justice  Stone  was  in  fact 
astounded  when  President  Roosevelt  sug- 
gested conferences  between  the  President 
and  the  Court.  He  replied : 

A  Judge,  and  especially  the  Chief  JusUce. 
cannot  engage  in  political  debate  or  make 
public  defense  of  his  acts.  When  his  acUon 
Is  judicial  he  may  always  rely  upon  the 
support  Of  the  defined  record  upon  which 
his  action  U  based  and  of  the  opinion  in 
which  be  and  his  associates  unite  as  stating 
the  ground  of  decision.  But  when  he  par- 
ticipates in  the  action  of  the  executive  or 
legislative  departments  of  government  he  Is 
without  those  supports.  He  exposes  himself 
to  attack  and  Indeed  Invites  It,  which  be- 
cause of  hU  peculiar  situation  inevitably  Im- 
pairs his  value  as  a  Judge  and  the  appro- 
priate Influence  of  his  office. 

We  must  not  forget  that  It  Is  the  Judgment 
of  history  that  two  of  my  predecessors.  Jay 
and  Ellsworth,  failed  In  the  obligations  of 
their  office  and  Impaired  their  legitimate  in- 
fluence by  participation  In  executive  action 
m  the  negotiation  of  treaties.  True,  they  re- 
paired their  mistake  in  part  by  resigning 
their  commissions  before  returning  to  their 
Judicial  duties,  but  It  Is  not  by  mere  chance 
that  every  Chief  Justice  since  has  conflned 


his  Judicial  duties 
Mr.  President,  Justice  Portas  stated 


that  in  his  continuing  relationship  with 
the  President,  he  has  not  involved  him- 
self with  matters  In  the  administration 
that  are  likely  to  come  before  the  Court. 
However,  questions  growing  out  of  riots 
have  and  will  come  before  the  Court.  The 
same  is  true  with  matters  involving  the 
Vietnam  war  and  with  almost  any  other 
piece  of  legislation.  The  fact  is  that  vir- 


some  of  them  in  our  country  and  under  our 
own  eyes. — To  preserve  them  must  be  as  nec- 
essary as  to  institute  them.  If.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  people,  the  distribution  or  modifica- 
tion of  the  constitutional  powers  be  in  any 
particular  wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an 
amendment  In  the  way  which  the  Constitu- 
tion designates. — But  let  there  be  no  change 
by  usurpation;  for  though  this.  In  one  in- 
stance, may  be  the  instrument  of  good.  It  is 
the  customary  weapon  by  which  free  govern- 


ments are  destroyed.  The  precedent  must  al- 
ways greatly  ove^-balance  In  permanent  evil, 
any  partial  or  transient  benefit  which  the  use 
can  at  any  time  yield. 

Another  drafter  of  our  Constitution, 
James  Madison,  said: 

The  accumulation  of  all  powers,  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  Judicial,  In  the  same 
hands,  whether  of  one,  a  few.  or  many,  and 
whether  hereditary,  self-appointed,  or  elec- 
tive, may  Justly  be  pronounced  the  very 
definition  of  tyranny. 

Hamilton  added  that  liberty  can  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  judiciary  alone 
but  would  have  everything  to  fear  from 
its  union  with  either  of  the  other  depart- 
ments of  government. 

The  complete  Independence  of  the  courts 
of  Justice — 

Hamilton  declared — 
Is  peculiarly  essential  in  a  limited  constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  Justice  FVirtas 
and  the  President  have  failed  to  observe 
the  separation  of  powers  doctrine  and  in 
so  doing  have  established  a  dangerous 
precedent.  The  concept  of  separation  is 
fundamental  and  must  be  preserved.  To 
fall  to  preserve  it  is  to  fall  to  preserve 
liberty.  The  functioning  of  our  Govern- 
ment depends  on  the  balance  of  three 
coordinate  branches  and  the  balance 
of  the  branches  on  their  mutual 
independence. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  hearings 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  several 
Senators  raised  the  issue  of  recent  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  Involving 
pornographic  materials.  I  have  not  pre- 
viously based  my  opposition  tOAlustice 
Portas  on  the  obscenity  issue,  and  I  do 
not  do  so  now.  But  since  the  Issue  has 
been  raised,  I  feel  I  should  comment 
briefly  upon  it. 

The  Supreme  Court  In  several  earlier 
decisions  set  forth  three  elements  which 
must  coalesce  before  a  State  can  consti- 
tutionally inhibit  the  distribution  of  ma- 
terials as  obscene:  the  materials  must 
appeal  to  a  prurient  interest;  they  must 
offend  community  standards;  and  they 
must  be  utterly  without  redeeming  social 
value. 

I  have  viewed  two  of  the  films  Involved 
In  the  most  recent  cases,  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  set  forth  its  result  by 
one-sentence  per  curiam  orders.  I  make 
the  following  two  observations;  First,  in 
my  opinion,  the  Supreme  Court,  Includ- 
ing Justice  Fortas,  has  refused  to  apply 
Its  own  test,  which  Is  the  law,  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  material  Is  constitution- 
ally protected.  Second,  I  object  to  the 
Increasing  usage  of  one-sentence  per 
curiam  orders  to"  reach  results  In  this 
area.  On  this  critical  issue  it  should  be 
incumbent  upon  the  Court  to  explain 
adequately  its  actions  lest  judicial  fiat 
be  substituted  for  judicial  reasoning  and 
principle. 

There  is  one  final  matter,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. On  September  13  the  Judiciary 
Committee  heard  testimony  by  Dean  B. 
J.  Tennery  of  the  School  of  Law  of 
American  University,  who  informed  the 
committee  that  Justice  Fortas  during 
this  past  summer  conducted  a  series  of 
nine  seminar  sessions  at  the  university 


and  that  the  Justice  received  $15,000  for 
his  participation. 

This  $15,000  payment  came  from  a 
special  $30,000  fund  that  was  raised  to 
finance  this  seminar  program  by  Mr. 
Paul  Porter,  formerly  a  law  partner  of 
Justice  Fortas  and  presently  a  law  part- 
ner of  Mrs.  Fortas.  The  $30,000  fund  was 
solicited  by  Mr.  Porter  from  five  private 
donors,  all  of  whom  had  business  con- 
nections either  previously  with  Mr. 
Fortas  or  presently  with  his  former  law 
firm  None  of  these  gentlemen  had  any 
prior  association  with  American  Uni- 
versity. ^     ^ 

The   contributors  were   Mr.   Gustave 
Levy,  chairman  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  and  a  member  of  numerous, 
boards   of   directors.    Including    Branlff 
Airways  and  Greatamerica  Corp.;   Mr. 
Troy  Post,  the  chairman  and  president 
of  Greatamerica.  the  chairman  of  Bran- 
lff Airways,  and  chairman  and  director 
of    Franklin    Ufe    Insurance    Co.;    Mr. 
Maurice  Lazarus,  a  vice  chairman  and 
director  of  Federated  Department  Stores; 
Mr    Paul  D.  Smith,  vice  president  and 
general  counsel  of  Philip  Morris,  a  client 
of  the  law  firm  of  Arnold  &  Porter;  and 
Mr.  Jolin  L.  Loeb,  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  numerous  corporations.  It 
should  be  noted  tharMr.  Fortas,  before 
succeeding  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
while  a  member  of  the  law  finn  of  Ar- 
nold Fortas  &  Porter,  was  a  member  of 
the  iooard  of  directors  of  Federated  De- 
partment Stores,  Sucrest  Corp.,  Great- 
america Corp.,  Madison  National  Bank, 
Franklin  Ufe  Insurance  Co..  and  Branlff 
Airways.  .        .   . 

Thus,  before  becoming  an  Associate. 
Justice.  Mr.  Fortas  was  on  the  board  of 
Branlff  and  Greatamerica  with  one  of 
the  donors;  on  the  boards  of  Branifl. 
G'-eatamerica,  and  Franklin  with  an- 
other; and  on  the  board  of  Federated 
Department  Stores  with  a  third. 

Further,  in  a  New  York  Times  story  by 
Mr.  FreAB.  Graham  on  September  17.  It 
was  revealed  that  one  of  the  contributors. 
Troy  V.  Post,  is  the  father  of  a  man  who 
Is  appealing  a  conspiracy  and  fraud  con- 
viction through  the  Federal  courts. 

Troy  V.  Post.  Jr..  has  appealed  an  18- 
to  24-month  sentence  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals.  From  this 
court  the  only  recourse  is  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  its  Chief  Jus- 
tice, and  the  Associate  Justices,  includ- 
ing Justice  Fortas. 

I  do  not  seriously  object  to  the  amount 
of  the  $15,000  honorarium  received  by 
Justice  Fortas.  There  would  have  been 
little  question  if  the  money  had  been 
paid  by  the  university  or  solicited  from 
donors  who  had  no  previous  legal  or  busi- 
ness connection  with  Mr.  Fortas  or  with 
his  law  firm.  And  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  American  University  School  of 
Law.  the  $15,000  payment  was  not.  in 
my  opinion,  excessive.  Surely  the  school's 
reputation  was  enhanced  by  the  partici- 
pation of  an  Associate  Justice,  the  luster 
of  the  faculty  was  increased,  and  able 
students  were  offered  a  rewarding 
experience. 

I  do.  however,  object  to  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  $30,000  fund 
and  the  $15,000  payment  to  Justice  For- 
tas The  five  donors  of  the  fund  were  not 


ordinary  businessmen.  They  were  all  In- 
dividuals with  extensive  business  inter- 
ests in  numerous  conwrations  that  could 
at  some  time  become  involved  in  litiga- 
tion before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

For  example,  Gustave  Levy,  chairman 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  was 
the  target  a  year  ago  of  an  antitrust  ac- 
tion that  the  Supreme  Court  declined  to 
hear  upon  petition  for  writ  of  certiorari. 
Also,  as  I  have  stated,  some  of  the  do- 
nors were  connected  with  Greatamerica 
Corp  a  large  holding  company,  and 
with  Branlff  Airways.  Every  Supreme 
Couit  tei-m  has  numerous  cases  of  sub- 
stantial interest  to  such  enterprises 
whether  or  not  they  are  parties  to  spe- 
cific disputes  over  Federal  regulations  or 
taxation.  .^     ^    .^ 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
improper  for  Justice  Fortas  to  accept 
payment  from  the  fund  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. Canon  4  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Canons  of  Judicial 
Ethics  states: 

A  judge's  official  conduct  should  be  free 
from  impropriety  and  the  appearance  of  im- 
propriety. 

danon  32  states: 

A  judge  should  not  accept  any  nresents  or 
favors  from  litlgante,  or  from  lawyers  prac- 
ticing before  him  or  from  others  whose  in- 
terests are  likely  to  be  submitted  to  him  for 
Judgment. 

As  I  have  said,  these  tax-exempt  con- 
tributions were  raised  by  a  former  law 
partner  of  Justice  Fortas.  The  five  con- 
tributors were  once  business  associates 
or  clients  of  Justice  Fortas  and  are  stUl 
•  business  associates  or  clients  of  Justice 
Fortas"  former  law  partners.  I  say  that 
in  accepting  payments  from  the  fund  un- 
der those  circumstances,  Justice  Fortas 
violated  both  the  spirit  and  the  intent 
of  the  Canons  of  Judicial  Etliics. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  .^     ^     ^       i 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield, 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  0hair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.    -^^-^ 

Mr  BURDICK.Yshould  like  to  ask  the 
able  Senator  from- 'Tennessee,  in  regard 
to  the  contribution  made  by  these  five 
gentlemen,  if  that  is  ndt  a  manner  m 
which  many  universities  receive  money 
to  carry  on  their  educational  pursuits. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  answer 
to  that  query,  I  do  not  know.  But,  if  I 
may.  I  make  this  additional  reply.  It  may 
be  If  it  is,  I  have  no  objection. 

I  have  carefully  tried  to  point  out  in 
these  remarks  that  I  have  no  objection 
to  either  the  amount  of  the  honorarium 
or  fee  paid  to  Justice  Fortas— I  think  he 
earned  it  and  deserved  it— or  of  his  lec- 
turing to  the  law  school  of  American 
University.  I  think  he  obviously  con- 
tributed something  of  value  to  the  con- 
tinuing legal  education  of  those  students 
and  probably  of  the  faculty.  I  think  he  is 
a  man  of  distinguished  legal  ability  and 
is  probably  a  very  good  lecturer  . 

I  do  object  to  the  manner  m  which 
these  tax-free  contributions  were  solic- 
ited by  Justice  Fortas'  former  law- 
partner  from  former  chents  and  business 


associates,  from  former  members  of 
boards  of  directors  on  which  he  had 
served.  This  is  the  basis  for  the  objection, 
not  the  irregularity  of  the  procedure. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  Senator  will 
acknowledge  that  many  of  our  fine  col- 
leges, mostly  private  colleges,  maintain 
their  institutions  through  contributions 
which  are  very  similar  to  this. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  sure  they  do.  I  have 
no  real  personal  knowledge  of  this,  and  I 
therefore  cannot  answer  firsthand.  If  it 
is  not  done,  I  will  even  speculate  a  little 
further  that  they  should. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
many  other  colleges  throughout  the 
country  receive  donations  from  various 
wealthy  people,  and  that  is  part  of  the 
V,  ay  in  which  they  finance  the  institution. 
The  Senator  stated  that  these  con- 
tributions were  tax  exempt,  and  that  the 
$30,000  was  tax  exempt  to  the  donors. 

Mr.  BAKER.  My  impression  would  be 
that  the  donor  was  making  a  charitable 
contribution  to  an  established  and  recog- 
nized university,  and  it  would  be  deduct- 
ible from  his  income  tax. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  As  to  the  $15,000  which 
was  xxseh  as  a  fee  to  Mr.  Fortas  lor  his 
services,  is  it  not  true  that  the  $15,000 
was  income  on  wliich  Justice  Fortas  will 
pay  taxes? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  assume  so.  I  have  not 
examined  Mr.  Fortas'  income  ux  return. 
I  am  sure  it  has  not  been  filed  yet.  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  included  in  his  gross  tax- 
able income. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  In  other  words,  on 
$15,000  of  this  amount  the  U.S.  Gevern- 
ment  will  receive  taxes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Presumably,  and  I  am 
sure  it  will. 

I  mi^t  point  out  that  when  -Mr.  Fortas 
spends  Chat  money  at  the  local  grocery 
store,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  receive  tax  on  that>  too.  But 
that  is  not  really  the  thrust  of  the  point 
I  am  trying  to  make  in  this  debate. 

I  do  not  object,  really,  to  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas  receiving  $15,000  from  American 
University.  I  have  already  stated  that  I 
think  he  probably  earned  it,  I  think  he  is- 
probably  worth  every  penny  of  it,  and  I 
think  American  University  probably  got 
a  bargain.  What  I  do  object  to  is  the 
manner  of  its  collection  and  the  people 
from  whom  it  was  collected  and  imder 
those  circumstances. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  point  I  am  trj-ing 
to  make  is  that  the  Senator  referred  to 
the  $30,000  as  a  tax-exempt  contribution, 
leavlns  the  impression — wittingly  or  un- 
wittingly—that the  Federal  Government 
lost  some  money  by  reason  of  these  dona- 
tions which  it  might  Btiierwise  have  col- 
lected', from  these  weakhy  donors.  The 
lact  is.  that  of  the  $30,0])0,  $15,000  found 
its  way  into  additional  Income  to  Justice 
Fortas.  and  he  must  pay  tax  on  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  agree, 
but  I  stand  on  my  previous  statement. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  real  dis- 
pute but  that  the  $30,000  was  a  nontax- 
able contribution  within  the  meaning  of 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and. 
therefore,  it  would  serve  to  diminish  the 
tax  liabUity  of  the  donors  who  made  up 
the  sSO.OOOamtTe-extenUt  deprived  the 
Treasury  of  the  tax  it  >auld  have  re- 
ceived on  the  income;  but  not  to  the 
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point  that  Chief  Justice  Fortas  will  pay 
a  tax  on  the  $15,000  of  the  $30,000,  which 
he  will  include  in  his  return  on  April  15, 
1969. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Then,  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury will  recoup  tax  on  $15,000;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Presumably  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  receive  the  ordinary  rate  of 
tax  on  the  $15,000  additional  income  re- 
flected in  Mr.  Portas'  form  1040  that  he 
will  flle  on  or  before  April  15.  1969. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Bf  the  same  token,  the 
donors  will  deduct  $30,000  from  their 
Form  1040  that  they  will  file. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  And  the  other  $15,000 
that  went  to  the  university  will  be 
treated  just  like  any  other  donation,  and 
handled  by  them  In  the  same  manner. 

Mr.  BAKER.  WiU  the  Senator  repeat 
the  question? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  And  the  other  $15,000 
will  go  directly  to  the  university,  and  that 
amount  is  like  any  other  contribution 
fe)  the  university. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Presumably  so.  I  have  no 
knowledge. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  over- 
riding question  before  this  body  is 
whether  confirmation  of  Justice  Fortas 
to  the  Chief  Justiceship  will  strengthen 
our  Supreme  Court  and  our  system  of 
government.  I  rise  in  opposition  because 
I  have  an  abiding  faith  In  the  American 
people  and  because  I  believe  our  judicial 
system  must  be  responsive  to  the  demo- 
cratic processes  of  this  Nation.  I  rise  in 
opposition  because  I  desire  to  preserve 
our  tripartite  system  of  government.  I 
rise  in  opposition  because  of  my  deep 
concern  for  the  Supreme  Court  as  an 
institution  and  for  our  judicial  system. 

It  is  for  these  reasons.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  urge  rejection  of  this  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  an  editorial  from  Life 
magazine  of  September  27,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Portab  Mess:    No   Qood   Wat  Oxtt 

Election-year  politics  have  mired  the  Sen- 
ate In  what  should  have  been  the  simple  task 
ol  confirming  or  not  confirming  Abe  Fortas 
as  Chief  Justice  of  the  n.S.  The  mess  in- 
volves constitutional  questions  but  also  ram- 
pant partisan  malice,  and  It  Is  Important  to 
disentangle  the  two. 

Before  nominating  FV^rtaa,  his  p>er8onal 
lawyer  and  longtime  Intimate,  President 
Johnson  took  pains  to  consult  Republican 
Senate  Leader  Dlrksen.  who  shares  the  Amer- 
ican bar's  general  admiration  for  Fortas' 
legal  prowess  and  therefore  promised  his 
support.  But  Senator  Orlffln  of  Michigan 
rejected  Dlrksen's  leadership  and  led  a  Re- 
publican war  on  Fortas'  confirmation. 
Orlffln's  chief  argument  was  that  Johnson  Is 
a  lame  duck  and  should  let  the  next  Presi- 
dent make  this  crucial  appointment,  as 
though  the  Supreme  Court  not  only  "follows 
the  election  returns"  but  should  be  forced 
to  anticipate  them. 

A  separate  cmd  smellier  campaign  against 
Portas  has  been  mounted  by  Senator  Thur- 
mond. Because  Fortas  was  part  of  the  Oourt 
majority  which  overturned  two  obscenity 
convictions.  Thurmond  has  been  showing 
committee  members  thV  pornographic  movies 
In  question.  But  since  the  cases  were  decided 
without  any  written  opinion,  they  tell  noth- 
ing about  Fortas'  qualifications  as  a  Judge. 


Thurmond  alternates  this  left  to  the  Sen- 
ate's groin  with  a  right  to  the  more  general 
Southern  and  conservative  hatred  of  the 
whole  Warren  Oourt,  a  hatred  that  stems 
mainly  from  its  landmark  decisions  In  favor 
of  racial  equality  and  the  rights  of  defend- 
ants. Senator  Brvln  ascribes  these  decisions 
to  a  school  of  arbitrary  "Judicial  activists" 
which  he  fears  Fortas  would  carry  on.  But 
Ervln's  argument  proves  little.  Kther  he  is 
appealing  past  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  the  court  of  popular  prejudice,  or 
he  la  trying  to  subject  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  to  legislative  inquisition  for  his  (pin- 
ions— at  least  as  g^ave  a  transgression  of  our 
constitutional  system  as  Fortas"  "cronyism" 
with  the  executive  branch. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  hearings, 
however,  have  produced  some  more  respect- 
able arguments  against  Fortas.  His  relations 
with  the  White  House  are  closer  than  the 
charge  of  "cronyism"  was  thought  to  include. 
Fortas  admits  to  having  been  in  on  recent 
White  House  discussions  of  policy  toward 
race  riots  and  Vietnam,  and  there  Is  unre- 
futed  evidence  that  he  has  bad  a  hand  In 
presidential  sp>eeches  and  even  the  drafting 
of  legislation  while  on  the  bench.  Constitu- 
tional purists  find  this  offensive  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers.  The  hearings  have  shown 
Fortas'  Judicial  shrewdness  to  be  nicer  than 
his  sensitivity  on  this  score.  There  Is  also 
something  tasteless  about  his  accepting  a 
$15,000  fee.  raised  by  his  former  partner  from 
business  friends,  for  a  series  of  lectures  at 
American    University    last   summer. 

Unfortunately,  the  Fortas  affair  has  deep- 
ened rather  than  dissolved  the  rancors  and 
suspicions  that  have  shadowed  the  Supreme 
Court's  moral  authority  In  recent  years.  Un- 
fortunately also,  there  Is  no  good  way  out 
of  the  Fortas  mess.  Fortas  has  been  urged 
to  ask  Johnson  to  withdraw  his  name,  but 
so  far  he  has  declined.  The  Senate,  if  given 
a  chance  to  vote,  would  probably  confirm 
Fortas.  but  by  a  majority  so  narrow  as  to 
prolong  mistrust  and  get  the  post-Warren 
Court  off  to  a  very  bad  start.  But  the  OrUBn 
solution  Is  also  deplorable:  a  filibuster 
against  the  confirmation.  This  can  only  be 
stopped  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  which  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Mansfield  does  not  com- 
mand. So  probably  Mansfield  will  eventually 
have  to  withdraw  Fortas'  name  and  let  his 
bilious  senators  go  home.  That  will  be  a 
humiliation  for  everybody. 

The  Court  too  will  remain  under  Ite  cloud, 
the  last  shadow  cast  by  Lyndon  Johnson's 
proprietary  arrogance  toward  all  three 
branches  of  government.  But  In  time  the 
Court  can  recover  Its  moral  authority  by  Its 
own  exertions.  It  can  restore  to  our  consti- 
tutional law  s<Mne  of  the  respect  and  pre- 
dictability It  has  lost  during  the  righteous 
but  ragged  Warren  revolution.  As  Associate 
Justice,  Fortas'  great  Juridical  gifts  can  con- 
tribute much  to  this  restoration.  But  the 
next  Chief  Justice  should  be  a  man  whose 
sense  of  propriety  does  Jlot  arouse  so  many 
misgivings. 

STTPREMK  COmtT'S  RECORD  IN  CKIMIMAI. 
PBOCXDURX 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  deter- 
mined effort  is  being  made  by  some  op- 
ponents of  the  Portas  nomination  to 
translate  opposition  to  recent  Supreme 
Court  criminal  law  rulings  into  opposi- 
tion to  Justice  Portas. 

Attacks  on  the  Supreme  Court  are 
hardly  new.  Over  50  years  ago.  Justice 
Holmes  observed  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  always  been  a  quiet  place — but  it  is 
the  quiet  in  the  center  of  a  storm. 

In  the  area  of  criminal  law,  oppon- 
ents of  the  Fortas  nomination  are  quick 
to  accuse  the  Supreme  Court  of  "coddling 
criminals"  and  being  "soft  on  crime." 

Admittedly,  in  the  area  of  criminal 
law,  balancing  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual, guaranteed  by  our  Bill  of  Rights 


against  the  right  of  society  to  protect  It- 
self, is  a  difficult  job.  I  submit,  however, 
that  the  Supreme  Court  and  Justice  For- 
tas ably  have  handled  that  difficult  as- 
signment. 

How  many  of  those  who  accuse  the 
Supreme  Court  of  coddling  criminals 
and  being  soft  on  crime  realize  that  92 
percent  of  the  1,800  criminal  cases  pre- 
sented to  the  Court  last  term  were  either 
affirmed  or  allowed  to  stand?  How  many 
accept  the  criticism  without  knowing 
these  facts?  Most  of  those  1,800  cases 
were  brought  by  people  who  had  been 
convicted.  Of  those  1,800  criminal  cases, 
only  139  were  reversed  or  vacated.  Most 
of  those  were  remanded  for  a  new  trial. 
And  in  most  instances,  after  the  retrial, 
the  fellow  was  convicted  all  over  again. 

Critics  of  the  Supreme  Court  fre- 
quently cite  the  Miranda  decision.  How 
many  of  these  same  critics  realize  that  as 
far  back  as  1952,  essentially  the  same 
warnings  required  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Miranda  were  being  employed  by  this 
country's  top  law  enforcement  agency, 
the  FBI? 

As  Chief  Justice  Warren,  author  of  the 
Miranda  decision,  stated  in  his  opinion 
for  the  majority: 

Over  the  years  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation has  compiled  an  exemplary  record 
of  effective  law  enforcement,  while  advising 
any  suspect  or  arrested  person,  at  the  outset 
of  an  interview,  that  he  is  not  required  to 
make  a  statement,  that  any  statement  may 
be  used  against  him  in  Court,  that  the  indi- 
vidual may  obtain  the  services  of  an  attorney 
of  his  own  choice  and,  more  recently,  that 
be  has  a  right  to  free  counsel  If  he  Is  unable 
to  pay  . . . 

How  many  of  the  same  critics  of  the 
Court's  decisions  in  law  enforcement 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  read  such  re- 
cent decisions  as  Katz  against  United 
States  in  1967,  Warden  against  Hayden 
in  1967,  and  Terry  against  Ohio  in  1968? 

In  Katz  against  the  United  States,  the 
Supreme  Court — with  Justice  Fortas 
joining  the  opinion — held  that  judicial 
warrants  could  be  issued  under  the  fourth 
amendment  to  authorize  police  to  use 
electronic  eavesdropping  in  the  investi- 
gation of  crimes.  Congress  recently  relied 
heavily  on  the  Katz  decision  to  enact  a 
statute — title  m  of  the  omnibus  crime 
bill — which  permits  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities to  wiretap  and  eavesdrop  in  the 
Investigation  of  a  broad  range  of  crimes. 

In  Warden  against  Hayden,  with  Jus- 
tice Fortas  concurring,  the  Supreme 
Court  overruled  a  1921  case,  CJouled 
against  the  United  States,  which  held 
that  when  making  a  vailld  search  all  the 
police  could  seize  under  strictures  of  the 
fourth  amendment  was  contraband, 
weapons,  and  instrumentalities  or  fruits 
of  the  crime. 

In  overruling  Oouled,  the  Court  estab- 
lished for  the  first  time  that  the  fourth 
amendment  did  not  prohibit  the  police 
when  making  a  valid  search  from  seizing 
"mere  evidence."  The  Warden  decision 
thus  considerably  enlarged  the  area  of 
permi8§ible  searches  by  police  and  helped 
provide  the  basis  for  passage  of  tlUe 
vn — authorizing  Federal  judges  to  issue 
search  warrants  for  all  types  of  evidence 
of  crime — of  the  omnibus  crime  bill. 

In  Terry  against  Ohio,  decided  this 
June,  Justice  Fortas  joined  the  Court's 
opinion  holding  that  law  enforcement 


officers  may  stop  and  Jrisk.  suspicious 
persons  on  the  street  when  the  search  is 
reasonably  necessary  to  protect  the  safe- 
ty of  the  officers,  even  though  the  offi- 
cers do  not  have  probable  cause  to  arrest 
the  suspect.  Clearly,  the  Terry  case  rec- 
ognizes the  need  of  the  police  to  protect 
themselves  and  others  as  the  Court 
states: 

In  these  circumstances  (street  encounters 
between  citizens  and  poUce)  ...  we  cannot 
blind  ourselves  to  the  need  for  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  protect  themselves  and  other 
prospective  victims  of  violence  In  situations 
where  they  may  lack  probable  cause  for  an 
arrest.  When  an  officer  is  Justified  In  believing 
that  the  Individual  whose  suspicious  be- 
havior he  Is  Investigating  at  close  range  Is 
armed  and  presently  dangerous  to  the  officer 
or  to  others,  It  would  appear  to  be  clearly  un- 
reasonable to  deny  the  officer  the  power  to 
take  necessary  measures  to  determine 
whether  the  person  Is  In  fact  carrying  a 
weapon  and  to  neutralize  the  threat  of 
physical  harm. 

These  are  hardly  decisions  calculated 
to  promote  the  safety  and  comfort  of 
wrongdoers.  In  fact,  the  Supreme  Court's 
ruling  on  electronic  eavesdropping  gave 
the  police  broader  powers  than  I  would 
consider  desirable. 

But  I  do  not  consider  that  the  man's 
qualifications  for  the  presiding  seat  are 
at  all  diminished  just  because  he  joined 
in  a  decision  that  I  might  not  approve. 

The  "criminal  coddling"  image  has 
been  generated  largely  by  the  series  of 
decisions  decreeing  that  a  suspect  must 
be  advised  of  his  right  not  to  testify 
against  himself  and  must  be  told  that  he 
has  a  right  to  a  lawyer,  even  if  the  Court 
has  to  provide  one. 

What  is  not  generally  emphasized  Is 
that  the  FBI  had  been  following  those 
practices  long  before  the  Court  decisions 
with  no  noticeable  decline  in  efficacy. 
Educated,  afQuent  men  generally  know 
their  rights  and  are  knowledgeable 
enough  to  protect  themselves  with  legal 
counsel.  All  the  Supreme  Court  did  in 
these  cases  was  to  extend  the  Bi^l  of 
Rights  to  all  citizens,  rich  and  poor. 

In  fairness,  it  seems  to  me  that  even 
opponents  of  Jusftice  Fortas  and  the 
Supreme  Court  should  point  out  that 
the  Supreme  Court  record  on  law  en- 
forcement is  a  balanced  one. 

Certainly,  someone  should  make  the 
point  that  there  are  a  number  of  im- 
portant Court  decisions  that  do  not  sup- 
port the  argument  that  the  Court  is 
"soft  on  crime." 

(The  following  discussion  by  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  occurred  during  the  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Baker,  and  is  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  by  unanimous 
consent.) 


DANGEROUS  POSITION  OF  UNITED 
STATES  ON  RHODESIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
last  Thursday  at  the  United  Nations, 
Great  Britain  reminded  the  members 
that  it  is  authorized  to  use  force  if  nec- 
essary to  halt  oil  shipments  to  Rhodesia. 

Lord  Caradon,  the  chief  British  dele- 
gate, says  that  British  ships  have  been 
instructed  to  open  fire  if  a  vessel  bound 
for  Beira,  Mozambique,  refuses  to  halt 
for  inspection  of  its  caxgo. 

The   Security   Coimcll   resolution   to 


which  Lord  Caradon  refers  was  adopted 
April  9,  1966. 

Speaking  in  favor  of  the  resolution, 
U.S.  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg, 
said: 

The  United  States  fully  concurs — 

And— 
calls  on  the  United  Kingdom  Government  to 
prevent  movement  of  oil — 

To  Rhodesia — by  force  if  necessary. 

Yes.  Lord  Caradon  was  on  sound 
ground  when  he  told  the  Security  Coun- 
cil last  week  that  its  resolution  of  April 
9,  1966,  directs  Britain  to  use  force  to 
prevent  the  shipment  of  oil  to  Rhodesia. 

Article  5  of  the  Security  Council  reso- 
lution reads  as  follows:  "Calls  upon  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  to  prevent 
by  the  use  of  force  if  necessary  the  ar- 
rival at  Beira,  Mozambique,  of  vessels 
reasonably  believed  to  be  carrying  oil 
destined  for  Rhodesia." 

Mr.  President,  Lord  Caradon's  letter  dram- 
atizes Just  how  serious  a  predicament  the 
United  States  has  got  Itself  into  in  its  un- 
wise and  unprincipled  effort  to  prevent  Rho- 
desia from  obtaining  Its  Independence  from 
Great  Britain. 

I  say  that  what  the  United  States  has  done 
in  regard  to  Rhodesia  Is  one  of  the  most  un- 
principled, one  of  the  most  outrageouc,  one 
of  the  most  callous,  and  one  of  the  most  fool- 
ish acts  this  Nation  has  ever  undertaken. 

In  November  1965,  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations  acUvely  supported  the 
United  Nations'  resolution  condemning  Rho- 
desia as  "a  threat  to  International  peace 
and  security"  and  calling  on  the  Security 
Council  to  take  steps  to  put  an  end  to  Rho- 
desian  independence. 

Pursuant  to  that  resolution,  our  Govern- 
ment severed  diplomatic  ties  with  the  Smith 
government,  and  called  for  a  voluntary  boy- 
cott of  Rhodeslan  products. 

These  voluntary  sanctions  caused  great 
hardships  on  the  Rhodeslan  people,  but  they 
did  not  succeed  In  forcing  the  downfall  of 
the  Smith  government. 

So  the  next  step  was  the  Council's  resolu- 
tion of  April  9,  1966,  calling  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  to  use  force  to  pre- 
vent the  movement  of  oil  to  Rhodesia,  a 
step  the  British  Government  so  far  has  not 
taken  but  apparently  now  plans  to  use. 

When  a  voluntary  boycott  of  Rhode- 
slan products  did  not  bring  about  the 
downfall  of  the  Smith  government,  the 
Security  Council  met  again  on  Decem- 
ber 16,  1966,  to  consider  the  next  logical 
step — the  imposition  of  mandatory  eco- 
nomic sanctions  under  article  41  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

The  U.S.  Ambassador  again  actively 
supported  this  measure,  assuring  the 
Council  that  the  United  States  would, 
to  use  his  words,  "apply  the  full  force  of 
our  law  to  implementing  this  decision." 

The  Coimcil  voted  to  invoke  article 
41 — the  first  such  vote,  and  the  only  such 
vote,  for  mandatory  sanctions  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  .States  promptly  complied. 
President  Johnson  issued  an  Executive 
order  on  January  5.  1967,  declaring  it  to 
be  a  criminal  offense  for  any  American 
to  engage  in  the  import  of  a  wide  range 
of  Rhodeslan  products,  and  severely  re- 
stricting U.S.  exports  to  that  country. 

Still,  it  did  not  bring  about  the  down- 
fall of  the  Smith  government. 

So,  on  Wednesday,  July  31,  1968,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  issued  Ex- 
ecutive Older  No.  11419.  ^ 


This  order  Is  designed  to  close  the  eco- 
nomic noose  on  the  peaceful  country  of 
Rhodesia  by  barring  all  U.S.  imports 
from  and  exports  to  that  country. 

The  order  also  prohibits  aircraft  or 
vessels  under  U.S.  registration  or  under 
charter  to  a  U.S.  citizen  froin  carrying 
cargo  originating  in  or  destined  to  be 
delivered  to  Rhodesia. 

Additionally,  the  order  prohibits  the 
operation  of  U.S.  airplanes  to  or  from 
Rhodesia,  and  it  bars  the  transfer  of 
funds  to  or  from  Rhodesia. 

That  action  was  taken  nearly  2  months 
ago,  yet  the  Smith  government  still  has 
not  been  brought  to  its  knees. 
So  what  is  the  situation  today? 
The  United  Nations  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  has  already:^ 

One,  instituted  a  voluntary  boycott  of 
Rhodesia  which  has  proved  a  failure. 

Two,  declared  a  mandatory  boycott  of 
all  imports  and  exports  to  that  country. 
This,  too.  has  proved  a  failure. 

Now,  Lord  Caradon,  speaking  for  the 
British  Government,  said  British  ships 
have  been  instructed  to  open  fire  on  ves- 
sels bound  for  the  Portuguese-ruled  port 
of  Beira,  Mozambique,  "reasonably  be- 
lieved to  be  carrying  oil  destined  for  Rho- 
desia." This  action,  he  reminded,  results 
from  the  mandate  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil itself. 
Now,  let  us  analyze  this. 
What  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  did — with  the  full  support  of  the 
United  States — was  direct  the  use  of 
force  against  ships  canying  oil  not  to  k 
Rhodeslan  port,  as  Rhodesia  is  land- 
locked, but  to  a  Portuguese  port. 

Yet,  Portugal  is  an  ally  of  the  United 
States  as  a  member  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

So,  increasingly,  we  are  finding  our- 
selves in  a  spider  web  in  regard  to  Rho- 
desia. 

We  have  encouraged,  invited,  and,  In- 
deed, by  resolution  directed  the  British 
Government  to  seize  or  sink  ships  on  the 
high  seas. 

What  is  the  next  logical  step  If  the 
United  Nations  and  the  United  States 
persist  in  our  foolish  Rhodeslan  policy. 

Article  42  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter makes  it  clear  what  that  next  step 
maybe: 


Should  the  Security  Council  consider  that 
measures  provided  for  In  Article  41  would  be 
Inadequate  or  have  proved  to  be  Inadequate. 
It  may  take  such  action  by  air,  sea,  or  land 
forces  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  or 
restore  International  peace  and  security. 
Such  action  may  Include  demonstrations, 
blockade,  and  other  operations  by  land 
forces  of  Members  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  firmly  believe  we  are  embarked  on  a 
dangerous  course,  one  that  does  no  honor 
to  our  tradition  as  a  peace-loving  peo- 
ple. It  is  unprincipled  and  dangerous. 

I  do  not  pass  judgment  on  whether 
Rhodesia  should  be  Independent  or 
whether  she  should  continue  her  former 
relationship  with  Great  Britain. 

All  that  I  argue  is  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter to  be  decided  between  the  countries 
involved — Great  Britain  and  Rhodesia. 
The  American  Government  has  no  busi- 
ness interfering  in  this  matter. 

Aside  from  the  wrong  we  are  doing  In 
Rhodesia,  are  we  not  heavily  enough  in- 
volved in  a  war  In  Southeast  Asia  without 
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putting  ourselves  in  a  position  to  become 
Involved  in  a  war  In  Africa? 

The    American    people    are    not    yet 
aware  of  just  how  dangerous  Is  our  Rho-, 
desian  policy. 

Fortunatelyi  Lord  Caradon's  letter  of 
last  week  tends  to  focus  attention  on  a 
little-known  act  of  our  Government. 

I  end  by  again  quoting  the  statement 
by  Ambassador  Goldberg  in  the  Security 
Council  on, April  9,  1966: 

The  United  States,  fiUly  concxus — 

And— 
calls  on  the  United  Kingdom  Ooyemnaent  to 
prevent  the  movement  ot  oil — 

To  Rhodesia — 
by  torce  If  necessary. 

Yes:  by  formal  resolution  we  have 
called  on  Great  Britain  to  use  force — to 
seize  or  sink  ships.        « 

Is  the  United  States  ready  to  go  to  war 
to  prevent  Rhodesia  from  obtaining  her 
freedom,  from  Great  Britain? 

I  The  following  discussion  by  Mr. 
Hr.usKA  occurred  during  the  ^livery  of 
Mr.  Baker  s  address,  and  is  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  by  unanimous 
consent. ) 


MEAT   IMRORTS    RISING   AGAIN 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  slow 
but  steady  and  menacing  increase  in  im- 
ports of  foreign  beef  and  other  meats 
which  has  occurred  this  year  is  beginning 
to  cause  apprehension  among  livestock- 
men  throughout  the  country. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  1964,  at  a  time 
when  our  markets  were  literally  being 
flooded  by  meat  imports  from  abroad. 
Congress  enacted  legislation  placing  a 
quota  on  the  total  quantity  of  certain 
types  of  meat  which  might  be  imported 
in  any  one  year.  That  action  was  taken 
because  our  cattle  markets  had  collapsed 
under  the  impact  of  excessive  quantities 
of  meat  coming  on  to  the  market.  Cattle 
prices  had  fallen  as  much  as  30  percent 
during  an  18-month  period.  Inflicting 
serious  injury  and  even  bankruptcy  on 
thousands  of  livestockmen 

That  1964  quota  law.  Public  Law  88- 
482,  was  a  long  step  in  the  rit^ht  direction, 
but  because  of  the  opposition  of  Secre- 
tary Freeman  and  other  administration 
spokesmen,  compromises  had  to  be  writ- 
ten into  it  in  order  to  avoid  a  veto  by  the 
President.  The  law  set  a  basic  quota  of 
725.4  million  pounds  as  the  total  quan- 
tity of  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  beef,  veal, 
and  mutton  permitted  to  be  imported  In  1 
year.  However,  the  law  also  contained 
elaborate  machinery  permitting  a  growth 
factor  for  foreign  suppliers,  an  overrim 
of  10  percent  above  the  quota,  and  various 
other  complex  escape  clauses. 

As  a  result,  imports  have  usually  ex- 
ceeded the  basic  quota  and  have  In- 
creased each  year.  Imports  of  these  types 
of  meat  amounted  to  823  million  pounds 
In  1966  and  895  mllli6n  pounds  in  1967. 
During  the  first  6  months  of  this  year, 
the  volume  has  been  21  percent  greater 
than  during  the  first  half  of  last  year, 
and  the  increase  in  volume  continues. 

Secretary  Freeman  has  estimated  that 
imports  for  this  year  will  amount  to 
935  mlUlon  pounds.  That  estimate  was 
made  on  Jime  28  of  this  year,  but  it  is 


already  apparent  that  the  figure  predict- 
ed by  the  Secretary  Is  too  low.  Mr.  Bill 
House  of  Cedar  Vale,  Kans..  president 
of  the  American  National  Cattlemen's 
Association,  has  -calculated  that  more 
than  half  of  the  volume  of  meat  normally 
comes  in  during  the  last  half  of  the  year. 
Specifically,  during  the  last  4  years,  on 
the  average  53.6  percent  of  the  total  meat 
has  been  brought  In  during  the  last  6 
months  of  each  year.  If  that  pattern  is 
repeated  this  year,  the  total  import  vol- 
ume for  the  year  will  amount  to  985 
million  pounds,  well  over  the  adjusted 
quota  for  1968  and  verj-  close  to  the  trig- 
ger point  established  m  the  law,  under 
which  quotas  on  Imports  become  man- 
datory. 
*  On  that  basis.  Mr.  House,  on  behalf  of 
the  American  National  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation, has  written  to  Secretary  Free- 
man asking  and  urging  that  he  reex- 
amine his  estimate  with  a  view  to 
determining  whether  there  is  a  danger 
that  imports  will  reach  or  exceed  the 
trigger  point.  In  such  event.  Mr.  House 
urges  the  Secretary  that  quotas  be  es- 
tablished now.  before  the  excessive  im- 
ports have  been  permitted  to  disrupt 
our  markets. 

It  is  already  quite  clear,  in  any  case, 
that  Secretary  Freeman's  current  esti- 
mate Is  too  low.  Under  the  law,  he  must 
make  public  at  or  before  the  beginning 
of  each  quarter  an  estimate  of  antici- 
pated imports  for  the  entire  year.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  he  estimated  that 
total  imports  for  1968  would  come  to  900 
million  pounds.  On  March  29  he  revised 
that  estimate  upward,  to  925  million 
pounds:  on  June  28,  he  set  it  at  935  mil- 
lion pounds.  By  Mr.  House's  projection 
the  volume  might  come  to  985  million 
pounds.  In  fact,  during  the  first  6  months 
of  this  year  Imports  exceeded  the  vol- 
ume of  1967  by  21  percent:  if  that  per- 
centage of  Increase  over  latst  year  should 
be  continued  during  the  remainder  of 
1968.  V  total  imports  this  year  would 
amouiH  to  1.083  million  pounds,  consid- 
erably more  than  either  the  quota  or 
the  trigger  point. 

On  that  basis,  I  have  supported  Mr. 
House's  request,  and  have  written  to  Sec- 
retary Freeman  urging  him  to  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  the  letter  which 
was  written  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Cattlemen's  Association. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
House  also  emphasizes  the  ne'.'  -■■  ip- 
vision  of  the  existing  law  by  Haju^ur.:; 
the  base  period  in  the  law,  by  aboliihing 
the  mechanism  of  a  trigger  point  10  per- 
cent above  the  quota  level,  and  also  by 
placing  the  quotas  on  a  quarterly  instead 
of  an  annual  basis.  These  are  the  princi- 
pal provisions  in  the  bill  S.  1588,  intro- 
duced by  me  with  38  other  cosponsors  in 
the  Senate,  and  the  similar  measure  in 
the  House  introduced  by  Chairman  Mills 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, H.R.  9475. 

Mr.  President,  these  bills.  S.  1588  and 
H.R.  9475.  have  evoked  a  certain  amount 
of  controversy,  and  called  forth  some 
criticism  from  those  who  claim  to  speak 
for  the  consumers.  Some  of  the  accusa- 
tions against  them  have  been  wild  and, 
in  fact,  irresponsible.  One  columnist 
claimed  that  passage  of  the  Hruska  bill 
would  mean  99-cent  hamburger.  Of 
course,  that  figure  was  simply  pulled  out 


of  the  air,  and  the  writer  gave  no  facts 
to  Justify  It.  Miss  Betty  Purness,  the 
President's  Assistant  on  Consimier  Af- 
fairs, was  more  restrained  In  her  state- 
ments, but  no  more  factual  in  supporting 
them.  She  stated  publicly  that  the  bill 
would  increase  the  price  of  hamburger 
1  to  2  cents,  but  gave  no  explanation  at 
all  of  the  source  of  that  conclusion. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  Secre- 
tary Freeman  in  1964  violently  and  bit- 
terly opposed  the  Hruska  amendment  of 
that  year  and  all  efforts  to  enact  quota 
legislation  on  meat  Imports.  But  since 
then,  he  has  been  defending  Public  Law 
88-482.  In  a  speech  last  June,  he  said: 

We  took  action,  not  to  shut  ofT  Imports, 
but  to  hold  Imports  of  beef  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts to  reasonable  levels.  We  protected  our 
Iseef  and  dairy  producers.  And  we  also  struck 
a  blovir  against  foreign  protectionism.  Inas- 
much as  the  subsidized  imports  that  we  cut 
off  were  an  outgrowth  of  protectionist 
policies. 

If  it  was  possible  to  make  a  convert 
out  of  Secretary  Freeman  with  respect 
to  Public  Law  88-482,  perhaps  it  is  not 
beyond  hope  that  he  may  be  converted 
likewise  into  a  supporter  of  S.  1588. 

Mr.  President,  wild  scare  talk  to  the 
effect  that  S.  1588  would  push  the  price 
of  hamburger  through  ,the  roof  Is  mis- 
leading and  deceptive,  aid  is  a  disservice 
to  the  consumer.  The  consumer  wants 
the  facts  and  should  have  them.  The 
facts  are  that  the  Hruska  bill  would  do 
nothing  of  the  sort.  What  we  really  hope 
to  do  is  to 'stabilize  prices,  rather  than 
push  them  up  to  some  unrealistic  figure. 

The  experience  of  the  past  20  years 
illustrates  the  problem.  Twenty  years 
ago,  in  1948.  the  average  price  of  ham- 
burger for  the  whole  country,  according 
to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  was 
56.1  cents  per  pound.  In  July  of  1968, 
20  years  later,  it  was  55.9  cents  per 
pound.  The  cost  of  living  has  gone  up, 
the  price  of  almost  everything  else  has 
gone  up,  but  the  price  of  hamburger  is 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  20 
years  ago. 

What  we  are  afraid  of  is  a  sudden 
surge  of  meat  imports  from  abroad,  such 
as  we  had  In  1962,  1963,  and  1964.  At 
that  time  the  price  of  choice  steers  In 
Chicago  went  down  from  the  high  point 
of  $30  per  hundred  pounds  in  1962  to 
just  about  $20  a  hundred  at  times  during 
1964. 

Perhaps  this  resulted  In  a  slight  sav- 
ings to  consumers.  The  average  price 
of  hamburger  In  1964  was  49.5  cents  a 
pound.  But  the  collapse  in  cattle  markets 
mennt  actual  bankruptcy  for  many 
farmers. 

Now.  cattle  prices  have  come  part  way 
back  to  where  they  were.  But  we  must 
guard  them  against  another  collapse. 
Farm  prices  for  a  farmer  are  like  the 
scale  of  wages  for  a  workingraan.  The 
farmer  must  live  and  support  his  family 
on  what  he  is  paid  for  his  crops  and 
livestock.  During  the  past  20  years,  wages 
have  more  than  doubled.  According  to 
Government  figures,  the  average  wage 
of  factory  workers  In  1948  was  $1.33  an 
hour,  and  in  July  of  1968  It  was  $3  an 
hour.  Surely,  the  factory  worker  will  not 
expect  the  farmer's  price  to  go  down, 
while  his  own  wage  rate  goes  up  regu- 
larly every  year. 

Most  farmers  who  sell  cattle  are  not 


rich.  The  movies  and  the  television  shows 
like  "Bonanza"  have  given  us  a  glamor- 
ized picture  of  the  catUe  industry  as 
being  composed  of  vast  ranches  with 
dozens  of  cowboys  directed  by  cattle 
barons  of  immense  wealth.  In  fact,  the 
average  cattle  farm  Is  a  family  operation 
in  which  one  man,  perhap*  with  some 
help  from  his  sons  and  occasional  hired 
labor,  makes  a  living.  There  are  a 
few  rich  ones,  of  course,  but  they  are 
exceptional. 

The  farmer's  costs  have  gone  up,  while 
the  prices  he  receives  have  gone  down. 
As  a  result,  the  farm  population  has 
steadily  dwindled.  Before  World  War  n 
there  were  nearly  7  million  farms  in  this 
country.  As  recently  as  1960  there  were 
4  million;  today  there  are  barely  3  mil- 
lion. Those  who  can  no  longer  make  a 
living  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  small  towns 
dependent  on  the  farms,  flow  to.  the  cities 
in  a  steady  stream. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  urgent  to  stabilize 
farm  incomes  and  the  prices  received  for 
farm  products  generally  and  including 
cattle.  Most  farmers  know  they  will  never 
get  rich  farming.  They  hope  they  wUl  stUl 
be  able  to  make  a  living.  They  are  en- 
titled to  sympathetic  assistance  from 
their  Government  to  prevent  anything— 
such  as  imports— which  threatens  to 
break  the  price  structure.  That  is  the  ex- 
planation and  need  for  the  Hruska  bill. 
It  is  not  a  part  of  a  plot  to  push  up  the 
price  of  hamburger.  Instead,  its  purpose 
is  to  protect  the  price  received  by  the 
farmer  from  his  livestock,  to  maintain 
his  income  at  a  level  sufficient  for  decent 
living,  and  thus  to  stabilize  the  rural 
economy  and  check  the  rate  of  migra- 
tion from  the  farm. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  August 
12,  1968,  from  Mr.  Bill  House,  president  . 
American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, to  Secretary  Freeman;  my  letter 
dated  August  16,  in  support  of  Mr.  House, 
to  the  Secretary,  and  a  response  thereto 
from  Mr.  Raymond  A.  loanes.  Adminis- 
trator. Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
dated  September  10, 1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

American    Nationai-    Cattlemen's 
Association. 

Denver,  Colo.,  August  12,  1968. 

Hon.  Orville  L.  Freeman.  —^ 

Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  We  have  been  pro- 
jecting figures  released  by  the  USDA  on  the 
quantities  of  Imports  coming  Into  the  United 
States  subject  to  PL  88-482.  Our  figures  in- 
dicate that  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1968  there  were  457  million  pounds.  ( product 
weight)  of  fresh,  chilled  and  frozen  meats 
subject  to  the  Meat  Import  Act  of  1964. 

Using  jthe  Import  figures  by  quarter  for 
the  yea*  1964-67.  we  find  that  the  average 
percentage  breakdown  by  quantities  by  cal- 
endar quarter  are:  First  quarter— 22.5  i)er- 
cent;  second  quarter— 23.8  percent;  third 
quarter — 28.1  percent;  and  fourth  quarter — 
25.5  percent.  This  means  that  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  past  four  years,  an  aver- 
age of  46.4  percent  of  the  meat  Imports  sub- 
ject to  PL  88-482  arrived  prior  to  July  1. 
This  leaves  a  balance  of  an  average  of  53.6 
percent  of  the  imports  to  come  into  the 
United  States  dvuing  the  last  six  months 
of  a  year. 


Applying  these  averages  to  1968,  in  which 
we  received  during  the  first  six  months  an 
amount  of  457  mlUlon  pounds  (product 
weight),  we  could  expect,  based  on  histori- 
cal experience,  a  total  for  1968  of  985  million 
pounds  {product  weight).  This  is  about  25 
Tnillion  pounds  over  the  quota  of  950.3  mil- 
lion pounds  announced  by  you  on  January  1, 
1968,  and  only  60  million  pounds  under  the 
"trigger"  point  as  called  for  in  the  Meat 
Import  Law. 

Assuming  that  the  same  rate  of  imports 
win  continue  during  1968,  this  will  have  been 
the  first  time  we  have  gone  over  the  quota. 
For  this  reason,  we  ask  that  the  USDA  close- 
ly scrutinize  the  meat  Import  situation  and 
analyze  Its  figures  to  be  amply  certain  that 
Imports  will  not  reach  the  trigger  point  this 
yesu-.  If  the  new  projections  do  indicate  that 
the  trigger  point  will  be  reached,  we  re- 
spectfuly  request  that  the  quotas  as  called 
for  in  the  law  be  established  Immediately. 
The  situation  In  which  we  find  ourselves 
amplv  dramatizes  the  need  for  revisions  in 
PL  88^82.  Naturally,  we  look  at  our  own 
situation  domestically  and  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  we  will  go  over  the  quota  level. 
Therefore,  we  need  an  adjustment  to  the  base 
period  in  the  law.  It  also  Is  unfair  to  the 
domestic  producers  that  there  is  a  need  to 
surpass  the  quotas  by  a  10  percent  quantity 
before  the  quotas  are  set  In  motion.  Addition- 
ally. aU  of  these  matters  further  disrupt  the 
elforts  of  the  beef  cattle  Industry  to  improve 
Its  stability  and  net  profit  position. 

It  equaUy  Is  unfair  to  the  exporting  na- 
tions that  they  would  be  permitted  to  bring 
in  10  percent  more  and  then  suddenly  find 
that  they  have  to  scale  back  beyond  that 
which  they  had  anticipated.  If  the  quota  and 
the  trigger  point  were  synonymous  and 
quotas  estabUshed  quarterly,  there  would  be 
greater  equality  to  all. 

We  further  respectfully  request  that  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  reassess  its 
position  and  assist  the  beef  cattlemen  of  the 
United  SUtes  In  amending  the  Meat  Import 
Act  of  1964  so  that  it  will  be  more  equitable 
lo  domestic  cattlemen  and  exporting  nations 
as  well. 

Sincerely. 

Bill  House, 

President. 

August  16, 1968. 
Hon.  Orville  Freeman, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
letter  sent  to  you  under  date  of  August  12  by 
Bill  House,  president  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  Association. 

It  Is  my  hope  and  my  request  that  you  will 
give  thoughtful  consideration  to  the  serious 
problem  outlined  by  Mr.  House.  I  completely 
endorse  his  request  for  a  new  and  careful 
study  to  determine  whether  the  trigger  point 
m  meat  Imports  vrtll  be  reached  and.  if  that  is 
the  case,  that  appropriate  action  be  taken. 

May  I  hear  from  you  at  your  early  con- 
venience. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

ROMAN  L.  Hruska, 
U.S.  Senator,  Nebraska. 


the  United  States.  We  have  been  correlating 
aU  of  the  Information  we  can  obtain  from 
shipping  organizations,  Meat  Boards  and  gov- 
ernments of  the  major  supplying  countries 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  possible  estimate. 
Tfie  earlier  Indications  were  that  we  would 
expect  Imports  from  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land to  be  shipped  at  a  more  even  rate 
tliroughout  the  calendar  year  than  they  had 
been  in  the  '^"'■t  T^us  we  expected  a  some- 
what larger  proportion  of  Imports  from  these 
countries  to  arrive  during  the  first  two  quar- 
ters than  normally  has  been  the  case.  We  are 
reviewing  shipping  performance  In  the  light 
of  oar  estimates  to  see  If  this  will  prove  to  be 
the  case. 

We  are  receiving  revised  estimates  from  our 
agricultural  attaches  In  the  countries  ship- 
ping meat  to  the  United  States.  We  will  corre- 
late this  with  the  rest  of  the  Information  we 
are  able  to  obtain  In  preparing  a  revision,  if 
necessary,  In  our  estimate  to  be  published 
before   the   end   of   September. 

We  are  continuing  to  maintain  close  sur- 
veillance over  the  Imports  of  meat  subject  to 
the  Meat  Import  Law.  We  aim  to  report  as 
promptly  and  as  accurately  as  we  can  our 
best  estimate  of  Imports  of  these  meats  dur- 
ing the  present  year. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Raymond  A.  Ioanes. 

Administrator. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


tJ.S.  Department  of  AcRictJLTURE, 
Foreign    AoRicuLTtniAL    Service, 
Washington,  DC,  September  10,  19C8. 
Hon.  Roman  L.  Hruska, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Hruska:  Thank  yoU  for  your 
letter  of  August  16  regarding  the  American 
National  Cattleman's  Association's  projection 
of  meat  imports  subject  to  Public  Law  88-482 
for  this  calendar  year. 

We  also  have  been  examining  very  closely 
Imports  of  meat  subject  to  Public  Law  88-482 
during  the  current  year.  We  have  been  re- 
viewing scheduled  ship  sailings  as  well  as  es- 
timates of  production  and  exports  in  the 
principal  countries  supplying  these  meats  to 


REPORT  ON  WEATHER  MODIFICA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  which 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

For  centuries  man  has  been  thsHKlp- 
less  prey  of  the  elements,  dependent  on 
the  weather  for  food,  health,  and  even 
survival.  Only  recently  have  we  discov- 
ered that,  through  science,  weather  can 
be  modified  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind. 

It  is,  then,  with  pleasure  that  I  trans- 
mit the  Ninth  Annual  Report  on  Weather 
Modification,  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

During  that  year,  research  and  field 
testing  was  increased,  and  action  was 
taken  by  saveral  Federal  Agencies  to  dis- 
cover the  social  and  ecological  problems 
of  weather  modification. 
We  now  know  that: 
—Among    a'll   types   of   storms,   hail- 
storms, which  can  severely  damage 
crops  and  property,  show  the  great- 
est promise  for  successful  modifica- 
tion in  the  near  future. 

Cold  fog,  which  can  cause  hazards 

and  delays  at  airports,  can  be  dis- 
sipated by  the  application  of  dry  ice 
or  chemicals. 
—The  dynamics  of  cloud  processes  can 
be  studied  through  computer-con- 
trolled, small-scale  models. 
This  prog;;-am  is  a  pioneering  effort  In 
man's  struggle  to  control  his  environ- 
ment. In  the  coming  years  we  wiust  work 
with  other  nations  to  apply  our  whole 
range  of  technological  skills  to  the  prob- 
lems of  weather  modification. 
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I  commend  this  report  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
Thz  WHrr«  Hous«,  Sevtember  26, 1968. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  653)  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  rate  of  duty 
on  certain  nonmalleable  Iron  castings: 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Boggs, 
Mr.  Karstbn,  Mr.  Byrnks  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Mr.  Cxtrtis  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  ar  the 
conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Hous«  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  th« -Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  7735)  re- 
lating to  the  dutiable  status  of  alumi- 
num hyTSroxlde  and  oxide,  calcined 
bauxite,  ^d  bauxite  ore;  asked  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
g  that  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Karsten, 
Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr. 
Curtis  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
*part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
,  (HJl.  17126)  to  amend  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

-The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  tS.  944)  relat- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  parking  fa- 
cilities in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
amendments,  in  which  It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speajter  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bill: 

HJl.  1340.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  accept  donations  of 
land  for,  and  to  construct,  administer,  and 
maintain  an  extension  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  In  the  States  of  North  Carolina  and 
a«orgla.  and  for  other  purposes. 

I- 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Abe 
Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  statement  In  connection  with  the 
Fortas  nomination.  Before  I  do  that,  as 
I  favor  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas,  I  wish  to  make  a  statement  with 
respect  to  what  looks  like  the  beginning 
of  a  filibuster  against  the  confirmation 
of  the  Fortas  nomination. 

Frankly,  I  am  far  more  concerned 
about  the  filibuster,  which  seems  to  be 
developing,  as  this  debate  has  been  only 
'  on  a  motion  to  take  up,  than  I  am  with 
respect  to  the  merits  as  to  whether  Jus- 
tice Fortas  should  be  confirmed;  and  If 


he  Is  not  confirmed,  that  Is  part  of  the 
way  we  live  In  this  coimtry,  and  he 
simply  has  to  take  that  ordeal. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  use  of  the  fill'- 
buster,  which  Lb  signaled  by  the  extended 
debate  now  indicated  on  the  motion  to 
take  up  the  nomination,  is  a  matter  of 
utmost  concern  to  me  afid  to  the  Nation. 
I  condemn  this  step  unreservedly;  the 
filibuster  has  never  been  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  It  is  shameful  that  It  may 
be  so  used  now. 

There  is  ample  opportunity  afforded 
in  this  matter  to  debate,  and  an  effort  to 
suffocate  the  nomination  through  the 
filibuster  Is  unwarranteil  and  destructive, 
In  my  judgment,  of  the  national  Interest 
and  the  prestige  and  character  of  the 
Senate. 

Those  who  charge  that  the  President 
should  not  have  acted  with  respect  to  the 
appointment  at  all,  notwithstanding  his 
constitutional  duties  as  President,  have 
a  perfect  opportunity  to  test  out  their 
case  after  debating  it  by  a  motion  to 
table  the  nomination  or  by  voting 
against  the  motion  to  take  It  up.  But  the 
Senate  has  the  right  to  vote  on  the 
nomination  on  the  merits  after  reason- 
able debate. 

I  have  also  examined  the  other  objec- 
tions of  personal  friendship  with  the 
President,  alleged  work  by  Justice  Fortas 
on  legislation  or  a  Presidential  message, 
and  the  receipt  of  lectxirfe  fees.  I  have 
noted  with  the  greatest  interest  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  last  point  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield].  Like  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  I 
do  not  find  suiy  basis  In  the  facts  In  sup- 
port of  these  allegations  which  would 
justify  rejecting  Justice  Fortas'  nomina- 
tion to  be  Chief  Justice. 

Whatever  may  be  one's  view  on  the 
merits — and  I  am  for  the  confirmation — 
I  can  see  no  justification  whatever,  but 
only  harm.  In  a  filibuster  to  prevent  the 
Senate  from  voting  on  the  nomination, 
and  I  deplore  it  and  consider  it  Inimical 
to  the  position  and  reputation  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  national  Interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  asked  the  Sen- 
ator to  Indulge  me  In  this  modest  period 
of  time  because  in  all  of  the  storm  and 
fury  about  these  matters,  which  I  do 
not  think  rate  the  consequence  of  deny- 
ing confirmation  to  Justice  Fortas,  there 
has  been  very  little  attention  to  the  af- 
firmative. I  would  like  to  join  those  Sen- 
ators who  state  why  this  Is  an  outstand- 
ingly fine  judge  whose  nomination  de- 
serves confirmation  on  the  merits  as  a 
judge,  and  for  What  he  can  accomplish, 
because  he  has  been  a  splendid  judge. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
cases  on  the  affirmative  side  which  show 
the  quality  of  this  Justice.  The  American 
Bar  Association — and  I  am  a  lawyer  as 
are  so  many  Senators — through  its  Ju- 
dicial Selection  Committee,  passed  upon 
Justice  Fortas'  professlonsd  ability  and 
gave  him  its  highest  endorsement,  In 
terms  of  his  skill  and  competence. 

As  I  see  it,  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  tar  Justice  Fortas  with  the  brush  of 
pornography  or  some  other  subject  mat- 
ters of  rather  low  estate,  and  It  Is  Implied 
that  he  has  lowered  standards  of  moral- 
ity In  this  coxmtry. 

This  Is  an  argument  which  can  hardly 
be  made  with  a  straight  face  In  view 
of  the  fact  it  is  based  on  two  per  curium 


opinions  In  cases  which  presented  a  num- 
ber of  constitutional  questions,  which 
they  could  well  have  been  decided  with- 
out regard  to  the  motive  of  the  natxire 
of  the  publication  or  the  movies  them- 
selves which  were  the  subjects  of  the 
cases  before  the  Court. 

It  Is  widely  said,  and  I  think  It  Is  true, 
that  the  fight  against  the  Fortas  con- 
firmation, aside  from  its  political  conno- 
tations, and  the  power  exercised  by  the 
President  in  his  authority,  represents  a 
fight  against  the  Institution  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  It  Is  thought  that  If 
Justice  Fortas  becomes  Chief  Justice, 
this  country  will  continue  the  liberal 
traditions  In  civil  rights  and  civil  liber- 
ties which  characterize  what  some  call 
the  "Warren  court." 

I  deeply  believe  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  under  the  leadership  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren,  has  been  one  of  historic 
greatness.  I  express  the  hope  that  the 
new  nominee,  whoever  he  may  be — and 
I  hope  it  is  Justice  Fortas — will  continue 
in  that  tradition,  and  I  support  him  for 
that  reason.  I  think  the  people  of  this 
coimtry  should  rally  to  his  support  for 
that  reason. 

Mr.  Pitsldent,  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
a  few  of  his  decisions  In  the  field  of  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties  which  reflect  his 
philosophy.  This  Is  the  basic  substantive 
question  which  demonstrates  his  prime 
fitness  TO  be  Chief  Justice. 

In  a  significant  early  case  decided  very 
soon  after  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Court,  Brown  v.  Louisiana,  383  U.S.  131, 
Justice  Fortas,  writing  for  himself,  the 
Chief  Justice,  and  Justice  Douglas,  re- 
versed the  conviction  of  a  group  of 
Negroes  who  had  peacefully  participated 
in  a  sit-in  In  the  public  library  of  a  parish 
in  Louisiana  on  the  grounds  that  the 
facts  did  not  support  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  and  further  that  the  rights  of 
peaceable  and  orderly  protest  which  the 
petitioners  were  exercising  were  pro- 
tected by  the  first  and  fourteenth  amend- 
ments. 

At  that  time,  the  public  library  system 
In  the  affected  Louisiana  parishes,  vt&s. 
completely  segregated,  borrowers'  cards 
were  stamped  with  their  name,  and  ^ven 
the  bookmobiles  for  whites  and  Negroes 
were  of  different  colors.  In  reversing  the 
conviction.  Justice  Fortas  wrote: 

The  statute  was  deliberately  and  purpose- 
fully applied  solely  to  terminate  the  reason- 
able, orderly  and  limited  exercise  of  the  right 
to  protest  the  unconstitutional  segregation 
of  a  pubUc  facility.  Interference  with  thla 
right,  so  exercised,  by  state  action  Is  Intoler- 
able under  ou/  Constitution,  383  U.S.  142. 

In  196^  Justice  ^Fortas  wrote  the  ma- 
jority opinion  In  a  case,  U.S.  v.  Price,  383 
U.S.  787,  which  was  of  particular  interest 
to  me.  Two  of  my  constituents,  Michael 
Schwerner  and  Andrew  Goodman,  were 
murdered  with  James  Chaney  in  Na- 
shoba  County,  Miss.,  because  of  their 
civil  rights  activities.  A  conspiracy 
charge  was  brought  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  18  defendants.  Including 
the  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff,  and  a  county 
patrolman  were  charged.  Reversing  the 
dismissal  of  indictments  by  the  District 
Court,  Justice  Fortas,  writing  for  the 
majority,  held  that  action  under  color  of 
law  as  required  by  18  United  States 
Code  242,  does  not  require  that  the  ac- 
cused be  an  officer  of  the  State,  and  that 


section  241  protects  14th  amend- 
ment rights.  This  decision  enabled  Fed- 
eral officials  to  act  In  a  particularly  out- 
rageous case  where  the  State  refused  to 
take  action.  The  result  was  the  convic- 
tion of  these  two  white  men  for  conspir- 
acy which  resulted  in  the  murder — the 
first  such  conviction  In  Mississippi  his- 
tory. Emphasizing  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  protection  of  indi- 
viduals against  arbitrary  State  action, 
Justice  Fortsis  wrote: 

We  are  here  concerned  with  allegations 
which  squarely  and  Indisputably  involve 
state  action  In  direct  violation  of  the  man- 
date of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment — that 
no  State  shall  deprive  any  person  of  life  or 
liberty  without  due  process  of  law.  This  is 
a  direct,  traditional  concern  of  the  Federal 
government.  It  is  an  area  In  which  the  Fed- 
eral Interest  has  existed  f6r  at  least  a  cen- 
tury, and  In  which  Federal  participation  has 
Intensified  as  part  of  a  renewed  emphasis 
upon  civil  rights.  383  U.S.  806. 

Another  area  in  which  the  Court — and 
Justice  Fortas — have  been  subjected  to 
criticism  is  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  individuals  accused  of  crime.  I  sub- 
mit, however,  that  those  who  would  use 
the  traditional  words  "law  and  order"— 
as  a  means  to  suffocate  the  demands  of 
justice  would  do  well  to  read  some  of 
these  decisions.  For  the  zealots  often 
forget  that  the  first  word  of  their  slogan 
is  law — It  is  a  -vital  prerequisite  for 
order — and  it  Is  the  law  which  the  Court 
has  enforced.  The  Constitution  and  the 
BUI  of  Rights  are  the  very  foundation 
of  our  system  of  law  and,  unle^  we  en- 
force its  guarantees  with  an  even  hand, 
we  will  never  have  domestic  peace. 

Consider  the  now  famous  case  of  the 
Giles  brothers,  Giles  v.  Maryland.  386 
U.S.  66,  which  occurred  right  here  .in  the 
Washington  suburbs.  Convicted  of  rape 
and  sentenced  to  death,  the  brothers 
appealed  on  the  grounds  that  the  pros- 
ecution had  suppressed  evidence  and 
knowingly  used  perjured  testimony. 
The  Supreme  Court  vacated  the  judg- 
ment below  and  remanded  for  further 
proceedings,  which  resulted  eventually 
In  the  complete  release  of  the  Giles 
brothers  and  their  codefendant.  Refer- 
ring to  the  entire  proceedings  as  "an 
immensely  troubling  case,"  Justice  For- 
tas, In  a  concurring  opinion,  gives  this 
view  of  the  14th  amendment:  » 

I  do  not  agree  that  the  State  may  be 
excused  from  Us  duty  to  disclose  material 
facts  known  to  It  prior  to  trial  solely  be- 
cause of  a  conclusion  that  they  would  not  be 
admissible  at  trial.  The  State's  obligation  Is 
not  to  convict,  but  to  see  that,  so  far  as 
possible,  truth  emerges.  This  is  also  the  ul- 
timate statement  of  Its  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide a  fair  trial  under  the  Due  Process  Clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  No  respect- 
able interest  of  the  State  Is  served  by  Its 
concealment  of  Information  which  Is  mate- 
rial, generously  conceived,  to  the  case.  In- 
cluding all  possible  defenses.  386  US  98. 

Marvin  Peterson  Clewls,  a  Negro. with 
a  fifth  grade  education,  offers  another 
case  m  point.  Clewis  v.  Texos,  386  U.S. 
707  (1967) .  Clewls  was  convicted  of  mur- 
dering his  wife  and  senter^ced  to  25  years 
In  prison.  His  confession  was  obtained 
after  9  days  of  questioning  during  which 
he  had  not  once  been  advised  of  his  right 
to  coimsel.  Initially,  he  had  been  held 
with  little  sleep  or  food  for  38  hours  be- 
fore appearing  before  a  magistrate,  and 


his  first  confession  was  that  he  ha^Tltilled 
his  wife  in  a  manner — by  shooting — 
which  was  inconsistent  with  the  facts.  A 
imanlmous  court  reversed  the  judgment, 
and  Justice  Fortas  writing  the  opinion 
held /that  confessions  obtained  under 
such  circumstances  are  Involimtary. 

The  rights  of  juveniles  htis  also  been 
a  matter  of  special  Interest  to  Justice 
Fortas.  In  an  early  decision,  Kent  v. 
United  States,  383  U.S.  541   (1966),  he 
wrote  that  the  parens  patriae  phUosophy 
of  the  juvenile  court  "is  not  an  Invita- 
tion to  procedural  arbitrariness."   ,^ 
Expanding  on  this  theme  In  the  lartir 
mark  case  In  Re  Gault.  387  U.S.  1  (1966) 
Justice    Fortas,    writing    the    majority 
opinion,  held  that  juveniles  are  entitled 
to  certain  procedural  rights  which  are 
accorded  adults  in  criminal  proceedings. 
The  Gault  case  Involved  a  15-year-old 
boy  who  was  sentenced  to  6  years  In 
custody   for   an   offense   punishable   In 
criminal  court  by  a  fine  of  $5  to  $50  or 
Imprisonment  of  2  months.  During  the 
juvenile  proceedings  the  following  rights 
had  not  been  accorded:  First,  notice  of 
the  charges;   second,  right  to  counsel; 
third,  right  to  confrontation  and  cross- 
examination;    fourth,  privilege  against 
self-incrimination;  fifth,  right  to  tran- 
script  of   the   proceedings;    and,   sixth, 
right  to  appellate  review. 

Justice  Fortas,  in  a  scholarly  exposi- 
tion of  the  juvenile  court  philosophy, 
held  that  the  child  could  be  accorded  the 
special  treatment  and  rehabilitation  con- 
templated by  the  law  while  still  preserv- 
ing his  right  to  an  orderly  determination 
of  the  facts  and  a  trial  safeguarded  by 
due  process.  The  Gault  decision  Is  today 
the  blueprint  by  which  juvenile  court 
procedures  throughout  the  Nation  have 
been  reformed  and  the  rights  of  children 
protected. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  there  are  samples 
of  why  the  American  Bar  Association 
declares  that  Justice  Fortas  is  eminently 
qualified  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States. 

Of  the  more  than  70  opinions  written 
by  Justice  Fortas  during  his  tenure  on 
the  Supreme  Court,  I  have  cited  only  a 
few  to  emphasize  his  scholarship,  his 
eminent  legal  qualifications,  and — most 
Important  in  my  mind — his  devotion  to 
the  preservation  of  individual  liberties. 

Shortly,  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  unless 
this  filibuster,  which  seems  to  be  getting 
going  really  holds  us  up  to  the  kind  of 
humiliation  which  I  think  we  will  all 
experience,  works  and  prevents  us  from 
voting— which  Is  why  I  say  shortly— we 
should  be  voting  on  the  qualifications  of 
Justice  Fortas'to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  Some  will  undoubtedly  use 
this  opportunity  to  cast  a  vote  of  censure 
on  the  Court,  with  Justice  Fortas  acting 
as  scapegoat  for  its  decisions.  If  the  vote 
will  be  so  Interpreted,  so  be  it.  But,  I  will 
cast  my  vote  In  favor  of  confirmation  and 
in  favor  of  the  Court  which  has  so  cou- 
rageously and  In  Its  highest  tradition 
served  as  the  guardlap  of  our  liberties. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  now  considering  the  serious  ques- 
tion of  judgment  presented  to  it  by  the 
motion  to  take  up  the  President's  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Justice  Abe  Fortas  to  be 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
Ever/^ljator  has  the  duty  of  now  de- 
ciding and  voting,  as  his  conscience  shall 


require,  to  approv^-  or  reject  the  motion 
to  take  up  the  nomination.  The  ultimate 
question  is,  of  co(irse,  to  either  confirm 
or  reject  the  nomination  of  Justice 
Fortas  for  this  hlj^  promotHpn. 

I  want  to  make  It  very  dlear  that,  In 
view  of  the  aiinouncement  the  other 
day — and  I  appreciate  th?  frankness  of 
the  majority  leader  In^aklng  the  an- 
novtficement — as  toTiIs  intention  to  use 
the  cloture  procedure  at  an  early  date, 
and  irifview  of  the  announcement  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  which  I  read  a 
few  moments  ago  that  It  Is  now  under- 
stood the  first  cloture  vote  will  come  on 
either  Monday  or  Tuesday,  I  shall  ad- 
dress my  remarks  to  the  principal  Issue, 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  we  shall 
approve  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas  and  confirm  his  nomination. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say 
that  the  power,  ^as  well  as  the  prestige, 
of  the  Chief  Justice  as  head  of  the  high- 
est constitutional  judicial  tribunal  of  our 
Nation  transcends  greatly  in  Importance 
that  of  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  which  now  consists  of  nine 
members — one  Chief  Justice  and  eight 
associate  members.  The  Chief  Justice  as- 
signs the  writing  of  opinions  among  the 
members  of  the  Court;  he  customarily 
presides  over  the  hearing  of  oral  argu- 
ments; he  freely  uses  his  personal  per- 
suasive powers  with  other  members  of 
the  Court;  he  heads  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference   of    the    United    States,    which 
passes  on  questions  of  practice  and  pro- 
cedure  in   the  Federal  courts,   reports 
changes  of  rules,  and  recommends  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress  on  many  Impor- 
tant matters.  Including  legislation  relat- 
.  ing  to  the  number  of  courts  required  at 
the  various  levels'  and  the  number  of 
judges  required  to  adequately  handle  the 
business  of  the  several  courts.  One  of  his 
most  important  powers  Is  that  of  assign- 
ment of  judges.  Including  r^lred  judges. 
This  power  not  only  enables  the  Chief 
Justice  to  assign  retired  Chief  Justices 
and  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  various  duties  In  the  Supreme 
Court  or  In  lesser  courts,  but  also  to  as- 
sign any  circuit  judge  to  act  as  circuit 
judge  in  another  circuit  where  the  need 
arises  and  to  assign  a  district  judge  of  one 
circuit   for   service   in   another    circuit 
when  the  need  arises. 

In  addition,  in  many  respects  the  Chief 
Justice  Is  the  spokesman  of  the  Supreirie 
Court  and  of  the  judicial  branch  of  our 
Government   and   his   personality    and 
philosophy  have  the  greatest  influence 
In  fixing  in  the  minds  of  other  courts, 
other  judges,  and  the  general  public  the 
character  and  philosophy  of  our  Federal 
court  system.  I  need  not  remind  the 
Senate  that  since  shortly  after  the  ap- 
pointment of  Chief  Justice  Warren,  the 
existing    Supreme    Court,    in    spite    of 
various  changes  In  Its  personnel,  has 
been  generally  referred  to  throughout 
the    N^ion    as    the    "Warren    Court." 
So  to  say  that  each  Senator  has  very 
heavy  responsibility  In  passing  upon  the 
qualifications  of  a  nominee  to  be  Chief 
Justice   of   the   Supreme    Court   Is   an 
understatement.  It  Is  the  clear  duty  of 
each  Senator  to  pass  upon  the  person- 
ality, the  professional  record,  the  judicial 
qualifications,  and  the  judicial  record  of 
a    presidential    nom^^    to    be    Chief 
Justice.  ^        t 
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Since  I  slitai  strongly  oppose  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice,  I  want  to 
make  it  very  clear  in  the  beginning  that 
my  opposition  is  ^ot  based  upon  any 
personal  qualities  or  attributes  of  Mr. 
Justice  Portas.  I  have  known  him  per- 
sonally since  the  faU  of  1933,  a  few 
months  after  he  obtained  his  law  degree 
at  Yale  University,  when  I  met  him 
pleasantly  during  a  3-day  hearing  in 
Washington,  upon  a  proposed  marketing 
agreement  and  order  for  the  citrus  in- 
dustries of  Florida  and  the  Nation.  In 
August  of  1934  we  renewed  our  acquain- 
tance in  a  heated  hearing  on  a  similar 
matter  in  Orlando.  Fla. 

Though  we  were  generally  on  opposite 
sides  during  that  Orlando  hearing,  I 
found  him  then  and  have  regarded  him 
always  since  as  a  personable  and  sincere 
person  of  highly  pleasing  personal 
qualities. 

"  I  want  to  make  it  equally  clear  that 
my  opposition  to  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice  is  not 
based  upon  any  feeling  that  he  is  not  a 
highly  competent  lawyer.  To  the  con- 
trary, I  have  regarded  him  since  the 
begiruaing  of  my  acquaintance  with  him 
in  1933  as  a  highly  resourceful  advocate, 

I  feel  that  it  Is  only  fair  to  say  that  I 
regard  him  as  a  sltilled  lawyer  of  very 
high  professional  attainment  and  of 
recognized  stature. 

My  opposition  to  Mr.  Justice  Fortas 
is  based  wholly  upon  my  strong  feelings 
that  his  proven  judicial  attributes  have 
conclusively  demonstrated,  at  least  to 
me,  that  his  philosophy  does  not  equip 
him  to  be  the  presiding  genius  of  our 
highest  court  or  to  lead  the  court  into 
the  fields  of  constitutional  interpreta- 
tion which  I  regard  as  sound  and  as  best 
calculated  to  preserve  our  American  Con- 
stitution, our  dual  sovereignty  system  of 
government,  and  our  most  priceless 
American  values  for  our  Nation  and  for 
posterity. 

I  have  noted  that  some  of  the  liberal 
commentators  and  editorialists  have  in- 
sisted that  the  Senate  has  no  right  to  in- 
quire into  the  judicial  decisions  and  posi- 
tions of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas.  To  the  con- 
trary. I  feel  it  is  our  duty  to  carefully 
examine  those  judicial  decisions  and 
opinions  which  should  clearly  reflect  the 
philosophy  of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  and  thus 
enable  us  to  pass  judgment  upon  whether 
or  not  we  regard  his  philosophy  as  that 
which  would  properly  serve  our  Nation 
if  he  were  elevated  to  the  high  responsi- 
bility of  serving,  as  Chief  Justice.  And 
how  may  a  person's  philosophy  be  de- 
fined? In  the  two  Webster's  dictionaries 
in  my  office  I  found  it  defined  as  follows: 
First,  'the  sum  of  an  individual's  ideas 
and  convictions":  and,  second,  "the  be- 
liefs, concepts,  and  attitudes  cf  an  in- 
dividual." 

I  had  strong  doubts  in  my  mind  when 
the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas  as  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  3  years  ago  on  August  11, 
1965.  as  to  what  his  judicial  philosophy 
would  be.  Three  years  later  we  can  no 
longer  have  doubt  as  to  the  character  of 
his  judicial  philosophy  because  we  can 
now  examine  for  ourselves,  and  we  should 
examine,  his  positions,  opinions,  and  de- 
cisions as   a  member  of   the  Supreme 


Coiirt  in  the  substantial  number  of  cases 
in  which  he  has  participated  during 
these  3  years. 

First,  however.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
at  this  time  the  reactions  from  various 
newspaper  sources  after  the  announce- 
ment of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Portas  to  be  Chief  Justice  was  made  by 
President  Johnson  on  June  26  of  this 
year.  As  one  would  expect,  the  writers 
and  the  papers  which  tend  to  be  liberal 
or  ultraliberal  voiced  their  satisfaction 
and  even  their  delight  at  the  appoint- 
ment, while  those  writers  and  papers 
that  were  inclined  to  be  conservative 
were  either  critical  or  highly  skeptical. 
Perhaps  a  few  illustrations  from  the 
many  clippings  available  will  suffice. 

On  the  morning  of  June  27.  the  day 
following  the  announcement  of  the  nomi- 
nation, the  Wtishington  Post,  which  has 
become  the  Washington  town  crier  for 
every  liberal  cause  and  person,  came  out 
with  a  front  page  article  under  a  large 
picture  of  Mr.  Fortas  with  the  heading 
"Abe  Portas — Passionate  Champion  of 
Rights.  Liberties."  I  ask  that  the  entire 
text  of  that  newspaper  report  by  Mr. 
John  P.  MacKenzie,  Washington  Post 
staff  writer,  be  incorporated  in  my  state- 
ment as  a  portion  thereof  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Abe  Portas — Passionate  Champion 
or   Rights,   Liberties 
(By  John  P.  MacKenzie) 

In  elevaUng  an  old  friend  Abe  Portas  to 
the  post  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  President  Johnson  has  chosen  a  man 
of  proven  legal  ability,  a  Iccen  practical  sense 
and  passionate  devotion  to  civil  rights  and 
civil  liberties. 

Portas'  three  terms  on  the  Court  have  borne 
out  what  his  long  experience  and  highly 
successful  Washington  law  practice  had  fore- 
told— that  he  was  fully  qualified  to  handle 
the  work  of  the  high  bench  and  would  make 
a  major  Impact  there. 

The  prime  unanswered  question  about  the 
new  Chief  Justice — can  he  lead  the  Court? — 
Is  the  same  question  asked  of  most  of  his 
14  predecessors.  But  It  Is  asked  with  added 
emphasis  about  the  short,  scholarly  58-year- 
old  nominee  precisely  because  his  deeply 
Ingrained  feelings  and  the  Intensity  of  his 
manner  are  so  well  known. 

EJarl  Warren,  too,  was  a  man  of  strong 
philosophical  views.  If  he  ever  surrendered 
deeply  felt  opinions  to  those  of  any  of  his 
eight  Individualistic  colleagues,  he  never  gave 
It  away  Yet  Warren  displayed  such  a  poli- 
tician's flair  for  consensus,  such  unassailable, 
rectitude  and  good  cheer,  that  he  brought 
harmony  to  a  Court  that  had  been  beset  by 
differences  both  small  and  greet. 

Portas  already  has  shown  Impatience  with 
his  brethren  and  has  lectured  them  on  what 
he  termed  the  "reaUtles"  of  business  and 
political  life.  Many  Justices  deal  In  strong 
words  In  their  written  opinions  and  many 
wound  their  associates,  but  few  go  on  to 
become  Chief  Justices. 

The  fact  of  Portas's  promotion  from  the 
ranks  may  prove  another  obstacle  to  leader- 
ship. Historically,  Associate  Justices  have 
bridled  at  such  promotions  and  some  have 
Interceded  at  the  White  House  to  plead  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Chief  Justice  from  out- 
side the  Court.  Only  Edward  D.  White  In  1910 
and  Harlan  Plske  Stone  In  1941  were  pro- 
moted directly  from  the  Court's  ranks. 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  returned  to  the  Court 
as  Chief  Justice  In  1931. 

Portas.  however,  has  been  mostly  In  tune 
with  the  policies  of  the  Warren  Court.  He 


has  defended  It  in  and  out  of  court,  both 
before  and  after  he  ascended  the  bench  In 
1965.  As  a  private  lawyer  he  upheld  the  rights 
of  persons  accused  of  disloyalty  and  cham- 
pioned the  civil  liberties  causes  that  the 
Court  itself  promoted,    f 

In  1963  he  enlisted  the  talents  of  his 
prestigious  law  firm,  Arnold,  Portas  &  Porter, 
and  argued  to  the  Justices  that  every  penni- 
less defendant  In  a  serious  criminal  case 
should  have  a  court-appointed  lawyer. 

The  Justices  needed  little  persuading  to 
reverse  the  conviction  of  the  now-famous 
accused  burglar  Clarence  Gideon,  but  the 
Court  showed  Its  esteem  for  Portas  In  the 
very  act  of  assigning  him  to  the  landmark 
case. 

Portas  had  performed  a  similar  function 
In  the  1954  Durham  case  when  he  helped 
persuade  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals here  to  break  with  past  doctrines  of 
criminal  insanity  and  adopt  a  more  liberal 
standard  advocated  by  psychiatrists  and  law 
reformers.  On  the  Supreme  Court  he  has 
tried,  without  much  success  to  date,  to  in- 
volve the  Justices  In  some  troubling  prob- 
lems of  responsibility  for  crime. 

He  has  supported  enthusiastically  the  lib- 
eral trend  of  criminal  law  decisions  and 
cast  an  Indispensable  fifth  vote  In  the  con- 
troversial Miranda  v.  Arizona  confessions  de- 
cision of  June.  1966. 

In  the  Juvenile  case  of  Gerald  Gault,  as 
well  as  In  his  Gideon  and  Insanity  argu- 
ments. Portas  showed  the  solicitude  for  the 
dlsadvantaged-^y  reason  of  youth,  mental 
condition,  and  poverty — and  his  philosophy 
embraced  the  championing  of  the  equal 
rights  of  Negroes  and  of  women. 

As  a  freshman  Justice.  Portas  helped  lead 
the  way  toward  Court  approval  of  the  power 
of  Congress  to  enforce  the  rights  of  equal 
protection.  With  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black  and 
former  Justice^Tom  Clark,  he  announced  his 
belief  in  sweephig  Congressional  powers  un- 
der the  Pourteenth  Amendment  In  a  case 
that  did  not  directly  raise  the  question.  A 
dissenter  called  It  "extraordinary,"  but  the 
short  concvuTlng  opinion  flashed  a  green 
light  to  Congress,  which  was  debating  new 
civil  rights  legislation. 

Nor  has  Portas  been  shy  off  the  bench.  In 
a  speech  last  year  he  denounced  Selective 
Service  Director  Lewis  B.  Hershey  as  "a  law 
unto  himself."  He  has  expressed  more  con- 
servative views  on  Issues  of  civil  disobedience 
In  recent  newspaper  articles,  interviews  and 
a  paperback  book.  Some  of  the  Issues  are  cur- 
rently ripe  for  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

He  also  has  not  shied  away  from  contro- 
versy over  his  intimate  relationships  with 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  White  Houa^.  Fortas 
has  maintained  a  role  as  a  close  Johnson 
adviser  that  began  when  the  New  Deal  wa« 
young. 

In  business  opinions,  Portas  has  written 
devastating  critiques  of  the  Court.  "I  do  not 
think  all  mergers  are  bad."  he  ad-Ubbed  in 
one  case,  implying  that  the  majority  did 
think  so.  ( 

Portas  was  born  In  Memphis  on  June  19, 
1910.  The  son  of  a  cabinetmaker  who  emi- 
grated from  England,  he  grew  up  In  modest 
circumstances.  He  received  a  degree  from 
Southwestern  College  In  1930  and  his  law 
degree  three  years  later  from  Yale  Law 
School,  where  he  was  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Law  Journal. 

As  a  law  teacher  at  Yale.  Portas  became  a 
protege  of  William  O.  Douglas  and  he  came 
to  Washington  when  the  future  Justice 
Douglas  was  a  leading  New  Deal  official.  He 
was  general  counsel  of  the  Public  Works 
Administration  at  age  29  and  from  1942  to 
1646  he  was  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

After  World  War  II  he  Joined  with  famed 
trustbuster  Thurman  Arnold  and  wartime 
Price  Administrator  Paul  A.  Porter  to  form 
one  of  the  country's  best  known  and  most 
successful  law  firms  His  wife.  Carolyn  Agger, 
still  practices  tax  law  with  the  firm,  now 
Arnold  &  Porter. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  president,  I  re- 
peat for  emphasis  some  portions  of  the 
article  as  follows: 

In  elevating  an  old  friend  Abe  Portas  to 
the  post  of  Chief  JusUce  of  the  United 
States  President  Johnson  has  chosen  a  man 
of  proven  legal  ability,  a  keen  practical 
sense  and  passionate  devotion  to  civil  rights 
and  civil  liberties. 

Portas'  three  terms  on  the  Court  have 
borne  out  what  his  long  experience  and 
highly  successful  Washington  law  practice 
had  foretold — that  he  was  fully  qualified  to 
handle  the  work  of  the  high  bench  and 
would  make  a  major  impact  there. 

A  further  quote  is  as  follows : 

Portas,  however,  has  been  mostly  In  tune 
with  the  policies  of  the  Warren  Court.  He  has 
defended  It  In  and  out  of  court,  both  before 
and  after  he  ascended  the  bench  In  1965.  As 
a  private  lawyer  he  upheld  the  rights  ot 
persons  accused  of  disloyalty  and  cham- 
pioned the  civil  liberties  causes  that  the 
court  itself  promoted. 

In  1963  he  enlisted  the  talents  of  his 
prestigious  law  firm,  Arnold,  Portas  &  Porter, 
and  argued  to  the  Justices  that  every 
penniless  defendant  In  a  serious  criminal 
case  should  have  a  court-appointed  lawyer. 

The  Justices  needed  Uttle  persuading  to 
reverse  the  conviction  of  the  now- famous 
accused  burglar  Clarence  Gideon,  but  the 
Court  showed  Its  esteem  for  Portas  In  the 
very  act  of  assigning  him  to  the  landmark 
case. 

Portas  had  performed  a  similar  function 
in  the  1954  DurhaJn  case  when  he  helped 
persuade  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
hpre  to  break  with  past  doctrines  of  crimi- 
nal insanity  and  adopt  a  more  liberal  stand- 
ard advocated  by  psychiatrists  and  law  re- 
formers. On  the  Supreme  Covirt  he  has  tried, 
without  much  success  to  date,  to  Involve  the 
Justices  In  some  troubling  problems  of 
responsibility  for  crime. 

A  further  quotation  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  article  reads  as  follows: 
■  /  Nor  lias  Portas  been  shy  off  the  bench.  In 
\a  speech  last  year  he  denounced  Selective 
Service  Director  Lewis  B.  Hershey  as  "a 
lew  unto  himself."  He  has  expressed  more 
conservative  views  on  Issues  of  civil  dis- 
obedience in  recent  newspaper  articles,  Inter- 
views and  a  pap>erback  book.  Some  of  the 
Issues  are  currently  ripe  for  Supreme  Court 
decisions. 

He  also  h4s  not  shied  away  from  contro- 
vers-y  ovt>r  his  intimate  relationships  with 
Lyndon  B  Johnson's  White  House.  Portas 
has  maintained  a  role  as  a  close  Johnson 
adviser  that  began  when  the  New  Deal  was 
young. 

An  editorial  of  the  Washington  Post 
In  that  some  issue  of  June  27  entitled 
"Fortas  and  Thornberry  Step  Up"  reads 
in  part  as  follows : 

Justice  PortM  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  ever  to  sit  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  His  opinions  in  his  three  years  on  the 
Court  have  been  well-reasoned  and  thought- 
ful. While  his  views  on  the  constitutional 
Issues  the  Court  must  face  are  yet  to  be 
fully  delineated,  he  appears  to  walk  boldly 
In  the  same  general  philosophy  that  marked 
the  work  of  Chief  Justice  Warren.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  how  Justice  Portas  will  fill  the 
tasks  that  are  solely  those  of  a  Chief  Jus- 
tice— running  the  Court's  ofjeratlons,  super- 
vising the  work  of  all  Pederal  courts,  repre- 
senting the  Judicial  system.  But  his  earlier 
career  as  a  Government  official  and  as  a  pri- 
vate attorney  Indicate  he  can  fill  those  roles 
well. 

Justice  Portas  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful laviryers  In  the  Nation  before  he  went  on 
the  bench  but  he  still  found  the  time  and 
had  the  daring  to  undertake  difficult  and 


controversial  cases  as  a  matter  of  public  serv- 
ice. He  defended  Owen  Lattlmore  and  others 
whose  security  was  suspect  during  the  peak 
of  the  witch-hunting  days.  He  argued  the 
case  that  gave  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Its 
famed  breakthrough  In  the  area  of  criminal 
Insanity.  And  he  prepared  the  brilliant  brief 
and  argued  the  case  of  Clarence  Gideon  In 
which  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  precedent 
to  declare  that  all  those  charged  with  seri- 
ous crimes  are  entitled  to  have  a  lawyer  rep- 
resent them. 


Literally  dozens  of  other  articles  from 
liberal  sources  simUarly  praise  the  Fortas 
appointment  and  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
the  ultra-liberal  forces  of  the  Nation  are 
jubilant  over  the  appointment. 

To  the  contrary,  the  columnists,  and 
other  writers  who  are  moderate  or  con- 
servative in  their  viewpoint  were  mostly 
critical.  For  instance,  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  June  27,  published  a 
column  by  Mr.  David  Lawrence  entitled 
"High  Court  Cynically  Manipulated." 
which  I  ask  unanimous  Ansent  to  have 
printed  in  full  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

High  Court  Cynically  MANiprLAXED 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Once  again  the  membership  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  Stetes  has  been 
cynically  made  an  instrument  of  personal 
and  political  manipulation.  The  audacity 
of  presidents  in  giving  judicial  appointments 
to  political  cronies  was  pointed  out  by  this 
correspondent  In  what  he  wrote  at  the  time 
when  the  two  men  now  being  named  to  fill 
vacancies  on  the  nation's  highest  court — 
Abe  Portas  and  Homer  Thornberry— were 
first  nominated  to  serve  on  the  federal  bench. 
Back  in  July  1963.  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced that  "he  was  naming  to  the  federal 
district  court  Rep.  Thornberry,  a  Texas  Dem- 
ocrat and  for  many  years  a  political  ally  of 
Lyndon  Johnson,  then  vice  president.  On 
July  11.  1963.  this  correspondent  wrote: 

"It  Is  reported  on  Capitol  Hill  that  the  ad- 
ministration plans  to  defer  action  in  the 
Senate  on  the  Thornberry  nomination  until 
some  time  toward  the  end  of  the  present 
session  in  order  to  assure  his  vote  for  admin- 
istration policies  In  the  closely  divided  Rules 
Committee  of  the  House  while  important  leg- 
islation is  being  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee In  the  next  few  months.  .  .  . 

"But  why  should  Rep.  Tliornberry  be 
rewarded  with  a  federal  judgeship?  He  has 
never  served  on  the  bench  in  any  court.  Why 
should  the  president  of  the  United  Stetes 
give  anyone  a  lifetime  post  in  the  judicial 
system  on  the  basis  of  favors  done  of  a  polit- 
ical nature?  How  can  there  be  confidence  in 
the  federal  judiciary  if  judgeships  become 
a  matter  of  political  patronage?  Were  there 
no  lawyers  or  state  judges  In  West  Texas  bet- 
ter quaUfled  tor  the  Judgeship  In  ques- 
tion? .  .  . 

"Does  the  system  of  using  judgeship  as  a 
reward  for  past  political  favors  mean  that 
Judges  already  on  the  bench  can  expect  pro- 
motions to  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals only  If  they  'play  ball'  with  the  admin- 
istration In  power?" 

President  Johnson  In  1965  advanced  Thorn- 
berry to  the  Court  of  Appeals  knd  now  has 
named  him  an  associate  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  Stetes. 

Also,  when  Arthiu-  Goldberg  was  persuaded 
to  leave  the  hlah  court  to  become  U.S.  am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations.  President 
Johnson  proaaptly  appointed  his  longtime 
personal  adviser,  Abe  Fortas,  as  associate 
Justice.  This  correspondent  wrote  then,  on 
July  25.  1965: 

"Small  wonder  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  steadily  fallen  Into 


disrepute  In  recent  years  as  It  has  devel- 
oped into  an  oligarchy  of  politically  rather 
than  judicially  minded  Individuals.  Now 
President  Johnson  has  selected  Abe  Porta»- 
hls  personal  friend  of  long  stendlng  who 
has  never  had  a  day's  experience  on  the 
bench— to  be  one  of  the  nine  Justices  of  the 
supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stetes.  This 
is  in  line  with  the  unfortunate  trend  of  the 
past  several  years. 

"Other  presidents  besides  Johnson.  Repub- 
lican as  well  as  Democratic,  have  appointed 
to  the- Supreme  Court  political  associates  or 
partisan  supporters  with  a  controversial 
background 

"It  Is  surprising  that  spokesmen  for  the 
bar  associations,  who  often  stress  the  need 
for  a  -rule  of  law.'  are  willing  to  sit  by  with- 
out protest  as  political  rather  than  juridical 
training  becomes  the  major  qualification  for 
appointment   to   the   highest   court   of    the 

^  What  redress  do  the  American  people  have 
when  there  is  such  blatant  politics  In  ap- 
pointments  to   the   nation's   highest  court? 
The  voters  cannot  express  themselves  on  this 
issue  directly  at  the  polls,  but  they  caa  hold 
responsible  the  members  of  the  Senate  who 
may  soon  vote  to  confirm  the  appointments. 
One  third  of  the  senators  will  be  seeking  re- 
election  in  November,   and   the   people   will 
have  a  chance  to  reject  those  candidates  who 
go  along  with  the  "packing"  of  the  Supreme 
Court    with    lifetime    appointments    oi    po- 
litical  cronies  by   a  "lame-duck"   president. 
Other  senators   of   both   parties   who   wllj 
be  voting  on  whether  or  not  to  confirm  and 
who  happen  not  to  be  up  for  re-election  this 
year  will  hardly  be  indifferent,  moreover,  to 
the  way  public  opinion  reacts  to  this  strange 
episode.  For  when  a  president  with  Just  a 
few  months  left  In  office  undertakes  to  de- 
prive the  next  president  of  an  opportunity 
to    appoint   a    chief    Justice    of    the    United 
States— a  position  vltelly  affecting  the  op-, 
eratlon  of  the  American  Constitutional  sys- 
tem-it is  hardlv  likely  that  the  American 
people  will  approve  what  appears  to   them 
to  be  a  case  of  political  manipulation.  There 
may  even  be  a  filibuster  In  the  Senate  to 
prevent   action  until  the   convening  of   the 
newly  elected  Congress  In  January. 


Mr  HOLLAND.  The  column  of  Mr. 
Lawrence  speaks  for  itself,  but  for  pur- 
pose of  emphasis.  I  quote  two  paragraphs 
from  it: 

What  redress  do  the  American  people  have 
when  there  is  such  blatent  politics  in  ap- 
polntmente  to  the  Nation's  highest  court^ 
The  voters  cannot  express  themselves  on 
this  issue  directly  at  the  polls,  b"*  they  can 
hold  responsible  the  members  of  the  Senate 
who  mav  soon  vote  to  confirm  the  appoint- 
ments. One  third  of  the  senators  will  be 
seeking  re-election  in  November  and  the 
people  will  have  a  chance  to  reject_  those 
candidates  who  go  along  with  the  pack- 
ing" of  the  Supreme  Court  with  lifetime  ap- 
pointments cf  political  cronies  by  a  "lame- 
duck"  president. 

Other  senators  of  both  parties  who  will 
be  voting  on  whether  or  not  to  confirm  ana 
who  happen  not  to  be  up  for  re-election  this 
vear  will  hardlv  be  Indifferent,  moreover,  to 
the  way  public  opinion  reacts  to  this  strange 
episode.  For  when  a  president  with  Just  a 
few  months  left  in  office  undertakes  to  de- 
prive the  next  president  of  An  opportunity 
to  appoint  a  chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States— a  position  vltelly  affecting  the  op- 
eration of  the  American  Constitutional  sys- 
tem—It  is  hardlv  likely  that  the  Mnerlcan 
people  will  approve  wha^  appears  to  them  to 
be  a  case  or  political  manipulation. 

I  wish  to  say  at  this  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent lest  I  be  misunderstood,  that  I 
do  not  entertain  the  lame  duck  princi- 
ples mentioned  by  Mr.  Lawrence.  "We 
have  onlv  one  President.  He  is  the  Presl- 
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dent;  he  has  the  duty  and  the  obliga- 
tion to  make  appointments  when  vacan- 
cies exist.  II  a  vacancy  exlsta  here — and 
that  is.  to  say  the  least,  a  questionable 
matter — he  certainly  has  the  duty  and 
the  responsibility  of  making  an  appoint- 
ment. What  I  object  to  is  the  type  of 
appointment  which   he   has   made. 

Likewise,  the  E^rening  Star  of  Jime  37, 
In  a  news  article  entitled  "How  Fortas 
Speaks  as  a  Judge"  makes  many  pithy 
observations  which  indicate  an  attitude 
at  least  skeptical.  For  instance,  the  Star 
says: 

As  liberal  In  philosophy  as  anybody  on 
the  bench  except  Justice  WllUam'O.  Douglas, 
Fortas  may  nonetheless  be  the  least  predicta- 
ble.  •    •    • 

Another  quotation: 

He  probably  will  not  be  as  much  of  a  uni- 
fying Judge  on  the  court  as  Warren  baa  been. 
In  fact,  few  court  observers  feel  that  he  even 
wants  to  be.  as  Warren  deQnltely  did.  Fortas 
has  beetr '  something  of  a  loner,  and  there 
hcve  evea-been  suggestions  that  occaslonaUy 
he  does  not  cooperate  closely. 

Or,  again : 

He  did  deviate  from  the  liberal  majority  In 
one  key  case:  extending  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  rule  to  local  governments. 

I  have  looked  very  hard,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  that  is  one  of  the  very  few 
cases  I  have  found,  In  highly  controver- 
sial matters,  in  which  I  approve  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas. 

The  June  27  article  continues: 

If  Fortas  has  been  criticized  by  any  sig- 
nificant group  of  court-followers.  It  has  been 
for  his  supposed  continuing  role  as  an  un- 
official adviser  to  President  Johnson.  He  do«s 
do  that,  on  a  wide  range  of  public  policy 
issues,  but  the  exact  extent  of  It  is  not 
known. 

The  former  Washington  lawyer  had  been 
Johnson's  long-time  friend  and  personal 
legal  adviser  before  the  President  put  him 
on  the  court.  He  had  also  done  other  diffi- 
cult legal  chores  presumably  at  the  behest 
of  the  President — Including  talcing,  for  a 
time,  the  legal  defense  of  former  Senate  sec- 
retary Robert  O.  (Bobby)  Baker,  a  Johnson 
prote^. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Presl^nt,  that  I  find  no 
fault  with  the  President  for  appointing  a 
friend.  The  thing  I  find  fault  with  is  the 
qualifications  of  the  friend  whom  he  has 
seen  fit  to  appoint. 

The  columnist,  Mr.  William  F.  Buck- 
ley. Jr.,  in  a  column  in  the  Florida  Times 
Union,  spoke  of  Mr.  Fortas  acidly  In  a 
column  entitled  "Abe  Fortas  Owes  the 
Public  This  Explanation."  I  shall  now 
read  that  colunin,  as  follows: 

James  JacksoB  Kllpatrick,  the  brilliant  edi- 
tor and  columnist,  Ib  perhaps  the  country's 
defteatf'QQurt-watcher,  and  he  has  come  up 
with  aNsuggestlon  that  appears  to  make  a 
lot  of  sen^  In  connection  with  the  Impasse 
over  the  con^matlop  of  Abe  Fortas  as  chief 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  happens  that  Fortas  was  one  of  five 
Supreme  Court  Justices  who  ruled  a  year  or 
so  ago  as  a  majority  on  the  matter  of  0-12. 

That  was  a  motion  picture  film,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  may  have  something  to 
say  to  the  Senate  about  that  later,  but 
not  in  this  speech. 

Continuing  this  quotation: 

The  background  Is  simply  this: 

The  State  of  California  moved  against  a 
Los  Angeles  pomographer  one  of  whose  Items 
was    a  dirty  movie   (0-12)    any  child  could 


see  by  tumbling  a  few  quartort  into  a  ma- 
chine at  said  pomographer**  arcade. 

The  prosecution  showed  the  Jury  the  film, 
and  It  didn't  take  long  to  eatabllah  to  the 
Jury's  satisfaction  that  0-12  failed  all  three 
of  tbe  testa  the  Supreme  Court  has  Insisted 
be  met  if  a  state  moves  to  proscribe. 

I.e.,  0-12  was  clearly  Intended  as  lascivious. 
It "-clearly  outraged  prevalent  standards,  and 
It  was  manifestly  without  redeeming  social 
importance. 

Needless  to  say,  the  pomographer  ap- 
[lealed.  He  lost  to  the  higher  court:  but.  un- 
deterred, he  dogged  on  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  agreed  to  see  the  film:  after  which, 
to  the  astonishment  of  everybody,  five  of  the 
nine  justices  votafl  to  overrule  the  California 
courts,  and  liberate  0-12  from  the  cooler:  so 
that  now  she  Is  free  again  to  flout  her  filth 
to  the  young  of  California,  at  26  cents  for 
three  minutes. 

Now  it  happened  that  Kilpatrlck  was 
shovm  0-12. 

And  as  a  matter  of  coincidence  I  have 
seen  It — under  the  Impeccable  auspices  of 
the  chief  of  the  vice  squad  of  Los  Angeiea, 
who  was  wondering  whether  he  had  gone 
mad,  the  alternative  being  that  the  majority 
of  tne  Supreme  Court  had  gone  mad. 

I  was  able  to  reassure  him. 

It  seems  a  trivial  thing,  but  the  sugges- 
tion has  actually  been  made,  and  Kllpatrick 
has  endorsed  It,  that  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  view  0-12  and  then  ask  Fortas 
very  simply: 

"Sir,  be  so  kind  as  to  explain  to  us  how  it  Is 
that  you  reason  that  the  First  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  can 
be  construed  so  as  to  protect  the  public's 
right  to  see  0-12  against  the  wishes  of  the 
public's  legislators." 

The  question  arises,  what  would  Fortas 
say? 

He  has  a  variety  of  choices.  He  could  take 
the  armorial  position  that  a  Judge  should 
not  be  asked  to  explain  tiis  reasoning  when 
he  does  not  choose  to  vouchsafe  it.  To  be 
sure. 

The  trouble  Is  that  an  obvious  response  of 
the  legislature  might  be  that  It  declines  to 
reconunend  the  confirmation  of  Fortas,  for 
reasons  It  does  not  deaire  to  elaborate. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  is  perfectly 
willing  to  elaborate  on  his  reasons  for 
refusing  to  confirm  Justice  Fortas.  It  Is 
inconceivable  to  him  that  any  other  Sen- 
ator feeling  that  way  would  be  unwilling 
to  state  his  reasons  therefor. 

I  continue  to  read: 

And  anyway.  If  Fortas  were  to  refuse  to 
give  the  reasons  why  he  okayed  0-12,  he 
would  not  likely  fetch  the  sympathy  of  the 
judicial  community. 

Why  should  his  reasoning  be  sacrosanct? 

Surely  what  obtrudes  from  It  all  Is  the 
questloi^:    Are  we   dealing   with   a  fanatic? 

There  are  any  number  of  reasons  for  doubt- 
ing that  Fortas  Is  of  that  breed. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  do  not  think 
Mr.  Fortas  is  a  fanatic. 

Mr.  President.  I  continue  to  read: 

still,  there  are  suspicions,  and  surely  It  la 
the  prerogative,  not  to  say  the  duty  of  the 
Senate,  to  inquire  Into  the  question:  Are  we 
being  asked  to  confirm  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme   Court,   a  man  who  Is  a  fanatic? 

If  the 'Senate  Is  entitled  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion. It  Is  surely  entitled  to  the  more  par- 
ticularized formulation :  Is  It  only  the  fanat- 
ic who  win  view  0-12  and  judge  that  it  Is 
protected  under  the  Constitutional  guaran- 
tee of  free  speech?  One  would  Judge  so. 

In  which  case,  only  Fortas  Is  In  a  position 
to  explain.  To  explain  what  would  appear, 
Inferentlally,  as  the  reasoning  either  of  a 
fanatic  or  an  eccentric. 

The  closeness  between  Chief  Justice 
Warren,  Justice  Fortas,  and  Justice  Wil- 


liam O.  Douglas,  as  well  as  the  methods 
of  personal  persuasion  available  to  a 
Chief  Justice,  when  directed  against  As- 
sociate Justices,  are  well  shown  in  a  col- 
umn by  Mr.  Drew  Pearson  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  June  29  under  the  head- 
line "Fortas  Had  Warren's  Nod  for  Job." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
column  incorporated  in  my  remarks  at 
this  time  as  a  part  thereof. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  6e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fortas  Had  Warkcn's  Nod  roa  Job 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

When  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  submitted 
his  resignation*  to  Pre8l<^nt  Johnson,  be  was 
asked  by  the  President  whom  he  would 
recommend  to  take  his  place.  The  answer  was 
"Abe  Fortas." 

The  Chief  Justice  based  this  recommenda- 
tion p»artly  on  age — Fortas  Is  58,  which  would 
give  him  12  to  16  active  years  to  guide  the 
Court — partly  on  executive  ability.  The  work 
of  the  Chief  Justice,  as  Warren  has  seen  It 
and  has  so  effectively  carried  It  out,  Is  partly 
that  of  an  administrator.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Chief  Justice  Is  charged,  among 
other  duties,  with  administering  the  judi- 
cial system  of  the  United  States,  and  for  this 
he  Is  paid  the  magnificent  sum  of  $500  per 
year. 

But  also  he  must  be  the  administrator — 
and  a  tactful  one — of  the  eight  others,  some- 
times dlRerlng,  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  The  manner  In  which  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice :isslgns  the  writing  of  opinions,  and  the 
manner  In  which  he  gets  unanimity  or  falls 
to  get  it.  can  Influence  history. 

For  Instance,  Warren  very  carefully  and 
tactfully  waited  until  he  could  get  the  en- 
tire Court  to  go  along  with  him  In  the  fa- 
mous 1954  school  desegregation  decree.  Jus- 
tice Robert  Jackson  was  the  most  difficult 
member  of  the  Court  on  this  Issue.  He  was  the 
last  holdout.  Justice  Stanley  Reed,  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  also  reluctant.  Finally,  after  win- 
ning over  Reed,  Warren  went  to  see  Jackson, 
then  in  the  hospital,  with  the  final  draft  ol 
the  decision.  Jackson  had  been  wavering  but 
during  that  hospital  visit  he  okayed  the  text 
which  made  the  Court  unanimous. 

Knowing  the  Impact  on  the  South,  War- 
ren had  been  anxious  that  the  decision  be 
unanimous. 

Fortas,  as  his'  successor.  Warren  told  the 
President,  would  have  the  ability  to  affect 
and  Influence  harmony  on  the  Court. 

Three  men  have  played  a  dominant  role  In 
the  life  of  the  new  Chief  Justice.  One  of 
these,  Harold  Ickes,  his  old  chief  In  the  In- 
terior Department.  Is  dead.  The  other  two 
are  William  O.  Douglas  and  Lyndon  B, 
Johnson. 

Fortas  was  a  law  student  at  Yale  when 
Douglas  was  a  member  of  Its  law  school  fac- 
ulty. When  Douglas  came  to  Washington  as 
a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  staff  and  later  a  Commissioner, 
Fortas  came  with  him.  He  was  Douglas's 
understudy. 

Douglas  was  close  to  Harold  Ickes,  who 
served  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  longer  and 
more  vigorously  than  any  man  in  history; 
and  he  recommended  F>ortas  to  Ickes  as  an 
up-and-coming  young  man  who  could  help 
him  In  his  battle  with  the  btg  power  com- 
paiites. 

It  was  while  Fortas  was  handling  reclama- 
tion and  p>ower  projects  In  the  Public  Worka 
Administration  that  a  gangling  young  Con- 
gressman from  Texas  walked  In  to  get  a  dam 
built  for  three  Texas  countlee  on  the  Little 
Colorado  River.  Thus  began  the  friendship 
between  Abe  Fortas  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
culminating  in  Abe's  appointment  to  head 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  Fortas  who  did  some  fast  and  effec- 
tive    footwork     when     Johnson     squeaked 


through  by  87  votes  In  his  Senate  race  over 
Gov.  Coke  Stevenson.  There  was  a  flap  about 
some  of  the  ballot  boxes  and  Stevenson 
talked  about  a  recount.  Fortas  advised  get- 
ting a  quick  ruling  from  Justice  Hugo  Black. 
Black,  who  had  Jurisdiction  over  the  Ju- 
diciary of  the  Southwest,  came  through  with 
a  favorable  ruling  which  made  Lyndon  John- 
son Senator  from  Texas.  Probably  It  was  the 
crucial  event  In  Johnson's  career  which  later 
took  him  to  the  White  House. 

Abe  Fortas  went  on  to  become  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  under  Harold  Ickee. 
His  friend  and  former  teacher,  Douglas,  went 
on  to  become  Associate  Justice  on  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Later,  when  Lyndon  Johnson  became 
President,  his  first  appointment  to  the  Court 
was  his  old  friend  Fortas,  who  then  joined 
his  old  teacher,  Douglas. 

Generally,  Fortas  will  be  a  more  conserva- 
tive Jurist  than  the  man  whom  he  replaces. 
He  win  also  be  |nore  political.  He  will  tend 
to  adhere  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  famed  Mr. 
Dooley  that  "the  Supreme  Court  follows  the 
election  returns." 

On  the  question  of  constitutional  free- 
doms, however,  Fortas  will  be  Just  as  strong 
as  the  Chief  Justice.  His  law  firm  of  Arnold, 
Fortas  and  Porter  Is  the  only  one  In  Wash- 
ington which  had  the  courage  to  defend  vic- 
tims of  the  late  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy  dur- 
ing the  period  when  Government  officials 
were  being  terrorized  by  the  McCarthy  witch 
hunt.  Their  law  firm  undertook  the  defense 
of  Dr.  Owen  Lattimore  of  Johns  Hopkins 
when  McCarthy  branded  him  as  a  Commu- 
nist and,  after  weeks  and  months  of  battling. 
Anally  won  out. 

The  Arnold,  Fortas  and  Porter  law  firm 
also  defended  the  most  famous  case  of  a 
Government  civil  servant  accused  by  Mc- 
Carthy, namely  Dorothy  Bailey. 

In  both  cases  they  worked  without  fee,  at 
tremendous  cost  to  themselves  and  their 
staff  and  despite  some  criticism  from  the 
firm's  blue  ribbon  clients  on  Wall  Street. 

Among  these  blue  ribbon  clients  have  been 
corporations  prosecuted  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment for  antitrust  violations.  However, 
Fortas  In  his  decisions  on  the  Court  so  far 
has  been  a  vigorous  upholder-  of  antitrust 
laws. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
column  portrays  with  great  clarity  much 
of  the  background  of  the  proposed  resig- 
nation of  Chief  Justice  Warren,  his  rec- 
ommendation of  Mr.  Fortas,  and  the 
closeness  of  Mr.  Fortas  to  the  late  Sec- 
retary Harold  Ickes.  as  well  as  to  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas  and  to  President  John- 
son. Mr.  Justice  Douglas  was  the  law 
professor  to  whom  Mr.  Justice  Fortas 
went  for  part  of  his  legal  education  when 
he  was  a  law  student. 

The  articles  from  which  I  have  quoted, 
together  with  dozens  of  others  that  are 
similar  in  import,  make  it  extremely  clear 
that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Justice  For- 
tas to  be  Chief  Justice  gives  ground  for 
jubilation  to  the  ultraliberals  who  wish 
to  see  a  continuation  of  the  Warren 
court  for  the  nf  xt  15  years  or  more  and 
an  extension  they  want  of  a  Court  which 
is  willing  to  legislate  in  order  to  change 
the  Constitution  to  mean  what  a 
majority  of  the  Court  think  it  should 
mean  rather  than,  by  the  use  of  proper 
restraint,  to  interpret  it  as  it  is  written. 
Similarly,  the  remarks  of  the  moderates 
and  conservatives  throughout  the  Na- 
tion in  the  main  make  it  clear  that  their 
attitude  toward  the  proposed  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Fortas  is  one  of  doubt, 
skepticism,  and  In  many  cases,  of  open 
criticism. 

I  strongly  feel  that  every  Senator,  In 
order  to  have  an  opinion  of  his  own  on 


this  highly  important  matter,  must  con- 
sider carefully  the  positions,  decisions 
and  opinions  of  Mr.  Fortas  as  an  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This 
I  have  done  as  carefully  as  available  time 
would  permit  and  I  shall  now  discuss  for 
the  record  a  few  of  these  Fortas  decisions 
which  have  completely  convinced  me 
that  he  is  most  liberal  in  his  personal, 
legal,  and  judicial  philosophy  and  is  an 
activist  of  greatly  persuasive  talent  whom 
I  would  not  want  to  see  become  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  in  spite  of 
his  kindly  personal  qualities  and  his 
undoubted  proficiency  as  a  lawyer. 

Need  I  remind  my  fellow  Senators  that 
each  of  us  in  the  exercise  of  his  own 
judgment  in  important  matters  affecting 
his  family,  his  friends,  and  neighbors 
periodically  makes  decisions  in  approv- 
ing or  rejecting  important  persons  based 
on  their  philosophy  rather  than  solely 
on  their  personal  qualities,  their  educa- 
tion, and  intelligence,  and  their  profi- 
ciency in  their  professions.  In  our  selec- 
tion of  pastors  of  our  churches  we  look 
beyond  the  kindly  personal  qualities,  the 
matters  of  education   and   intelligence, 
and  experience  in  the  ministry,  to  dis- 
cover ;what   is   the   philosophy   of   the 
religioiis  minister  whom  we  are  consid- 
ering to  serve  our  church  as  our  pastor, 
in  a  service  which  involves  the  shaping 
of  the  character  and  spiritual  beliefs  of 
our  people  and  particularly  of  our  own 
children  and  the  children  of  our  friends 
and  neighbors.  As  patrons  or  officials  of 
schools,  and  I  have  served  in  both  capac- 
ities— either  public  or  private  schools, 
and  Thave  served  in  such  capacity  for 
both  public  and  private  schools — we  look 
beyond  the  personal  qualities  of  an  edu- 
cator whom  we  are  considering  to  head 
or  join  the  staff  of  our  particular  school 
or  college  to  make  sure  that  lie  is  not 
only  of  fine  personal  qualities  and  of 
adequate   educational   background    and 
experience,  but  also  to  determine  that 
his  philosophy  is  such  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  entrust  to  him  the  training  of 
our  children  and  the  children  of  others. 
And  so  it  is  nothing  new  or  out  of  the 
ordinary  pattern  of  our  action  that  Sen- 
ators who  are  entrusted  with  the  serious 
duty  of  confirming  or  rejecting  a  Pres- 
idential nominee  to  become  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  should  look  care- 
fully and  base  our  decision,  in  part,  upon 
the  philosophy  of  the  appointee. 

That  is  what  I  have  done  in  the  in- 
stant case,  and  I  would  not  feel  that  I 
had  properly  discharged  my  duty  to  the 
people  of  Florida  or  to  the  Nation  gen- 
erally without  having  applied  this  im- 
portant test  to  Mr.  Justice  Fortas — bas- 
ing my  decision  in  the  main  upon  his  de- 
cisions and  opinions  as  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  cases 
on  which  he  has  served  during  the  3 
years  of  his  membership  on  the  Court. 
After  all,  a  congregation  can  get  rid  of 
its  preacher  and  school  officials  can  dis- 
charge or  fail  to  reemploy  a  teacher, 
but   the   Chief   Justice   of   the   United 
States,  once  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
unless  impeached,  is  the  head  of  the 
judicial  branch  of  our  Government  for 
life.  We  could  hardly  imagine  a  more 
important  responsibility  than  that  which 
confronts  us  now — to  confirm  or  reject 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Fortas. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  about  to  go  into 


a  case  occurring  in  the  State  so  ably 
represented  by  the  present  occupant  of 
the  chair,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr,  Byrd].  The  case 
involves  the  State  poll  tax  of  that  State.    . 

One  of  my  good  friends  a  little  while 
ago  said:  "Don't  you  know  that  you  are 
beating  a  dead  horse  when  you  go  into 
the  poll  tax  matter?" 

I  ought  to  know  somethiag  about  It. 
I  helped  to  kill  the  poll  tax  in  Florida  as 
a  member  of  the  State  legislature,  and  I 
helped  kill  it  as  father  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  and  furthered  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  for  13  years,  which 
was  finally  submitted  by  a  tremendous 
majority  of  the  Senate  and  House  and 
promptly  approved  by  38  States. 

I  am  about  to  talk  about  the  case  affect- 
ing one  field  where  the  dead  horse  was. 
not  killed  legally  in  my  opinion,  but  was 
killed  by  an  opinion  which  expresses  the 
zealous  wish  of  a  majority  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  impelled  them  to  take 
a  shortcut  that  I  think  was  bad  and  was 
an^ffront  to  the  Constitution. 

Tiie  judgment  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  the  so-called  Virginia  poll  tax 
case — Harper  v.  Virginia  Board  of  Elec- 
tions, 383  U.S.  663 — decided  March  24, 
1966,  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
glaring  departures  from  sound,  constitu- 
tional interpretation  in  which  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Fortas  has  joined.  He  did  not  write 
the  opinion  of  the  Court,  but  he  did  sup- 
port the  opinion  as  written  by  his  former 
teacher,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas.  I  am  sure 
that  many  Senators  are  already  familiar 
with  this  decision  and  I  shall  not,  of 
course,  attempt  to  state  it  in  full  in  my 
remarks,  along  with  the  two  strong  dis- 
senting opinions.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
three-judge  district  court,  following  two 
earlier   decisions   of   the   U.S.   Supreme- 
Court,  had  dismissed  suits  by  Virginia 
residents  to  have  declared  unconstitu- 
tional Virginia's  poll  tax  as  applied  to 
voting  in  State  and  local  matters.  This 
poll  tax  of  $1.50  per  year  was  levied  by 
the  State  of  Virginia  on  every  resident 
of  the  State  21  years  of  age  and  over, 
with  various  exceptions  which  are  not 
necessary  to  discuss.  The  tax  was  levied 
by  statute  in  conformity  with  section  18 
of   the  constitution  of  Virginia   which 
made  the  payment  of  ^ch  poll  taxes  a 
prerequisite  for  voting. 

The  majority  of  the  Court,  in  adopting 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  over- 
ruled its  1937  unanimous  decision  in  a 
Georgia  case — Breedlove  against  Sut- 
tles — and  its  previous  decision  in  a  1951 
Virginia  case — Butler  against  Thomp- 
son — to  the  extent  that  .those  case^  ap- 
proved the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a 
prerequisite  for  voting.  Mr.  Justice  Efoug- 
las  alone  dissented  from  the  Court's  ac- 
tion in  the  1951  case.  Quoting  from  its 
opinion  in  an  earlier  c^e — Reynolds 
against  Sims — the  opinion  C|f  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  states: 

We  conclude  that  a  State  violates  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  whenever  It  makes  the  affluence 
of  the  voter  or  payment  of  any  fee  an  elec- 
toral standard.  Voter  qualifications  have  no 
relation  to  wealth  nor  to  paying  or  not  pay- 
ing this  or  any  other  tax.  Our  cases  demon- 
strate that  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  restrains  the 
States  from  fixing  voter  qualifications  which 
Invidiously  discriminate.  •  *  • 
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Continuing 
statement : 

To  Introduce  wealth  or  payment  of  a  fee 
as  a  measure  of  a  voter's  qualification*  is  to 
introduce  a  capricious  or  Irrelevant  factor. 
The  degree  of  the  dlscrlmlnatJon  Is  Irrele- 
vant.*" 

Quoting  further  from  the  Court's  opin- 
ion. Mr.  Justice  Douglas  says: 

Likewise,  the  Equal  ProtecOon  Clause  Is 
not  shackled  to  the  political  theory  of  a  par- 
ticular era.  In  determining  what  lines  are 
unconstltuUonally  discriminatory,  we  have 
never  been  confined  to  historic  notion*  of 
equality,  any  more  than  we  have  restricted 
due  process  to  a  fixed  cata\pgue  of  what  was 
at  a  given  time  deemed  to  be  the  limits  of 
fundamental  righto  See  Malloy  v.  Hogan.  378 
U.S.  1.  5-6.  Notions  of  what  constitutes  equal 
treatment  for  purposes  of  the  Equal  Protec- 
Uon  Clause  do  change.* •• 

I  repeat  that.  This  is  the  crux  of  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas'  opinion: 

Notkms  of  what  constitutes  equal  treat- 
ment f«r  purposes  of  the  Equal  ProtecUon 
Clause  do  change. 

Further,  the  opinion  states: 

In  a  recent  searching  re-examlnatlon  of 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause,  we  held,  as 
already  noted,  that  "the  opportunity  for 
equal  participation  by  all  voters  In  the  elec- 
tion of  state  legislators"  Is  required. 
Reynolds  v.  Strrw,  supra,  at  566.  We  decline 
to  qualify  that  principle  by  sustaining  this 
poll  tax.  Our  conclusion,  like  that  In  Reyn- 
olds V.  Sims,  Is  founded  not  on  what  we 
think  governmental  policy  should  be.  out  on 
what  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  requires. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  goes  a  little  on  the 
defensive  by  suggesting  that  he  thinks 
somebody  Is  going  to  say  that  they  are 
basing  their  decision  on  "what  we  think 
governmental  policy  should  be,"  which 
is  e.xactly  what  was  done  in  the  two  able 
dissenting  opinions. 

The  opinion  ends  with  this  sentence: 

For  to  repeat,  wealth  or  fee  paying  has. 
In  our  view,  no  relation  to  voting  qualifica- 
tions: the  right  to  vote  Is  too  precious,  too 
fundamental  to  be  so  burdened  or  con- 
ditioned. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  long  and 
continuous  history  of  our  Nation  in  rec- 
ognizing the  right  of  the  States  to  set 
qualifications  for  voters  is  not  discussed 
or  even  mentioned  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Court.  Apparently,  the  Court  simply 
found  that  98  years  after  the  adoption 
of  the  14th  amendment,  a  temporary 
majority  of  the  Court  in  1966  should  feel 
perfectly  free  to  give  to  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  amendment  a 
meaning  which  it  had  not  had  when  it 
was  adopted  and  which  the  Court  had 
in  two  earlier  cases  refused  to  give  to  it. 
The  grounds  stated  seem  to  be.  in  es- 
sence, that  regardless  of  all  past  his- 
tory and  of  its  own  two  previous  de- 
cisions, the  Court  is  not  "confined  to 
historic  notions  of  equality"  and  that — 

Notions  of  what  constitute  equal  treat- 
ment do  change. 

The  two  dissenting  opinions  by  Mr. 
Justice  Black  and  by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan, 
with  whom  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  joined, 
are  very  strong  and  they  point  out  v-here 
all  can  see  the  unsoundness  of  the  phi- 
losophy embodied  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas  which  became  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Court.  I  quote  briefly,  first, 


from  the  minority  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Black : 

A  study  of  our  cases  shows  that  this  Court 
has  refused  to  use  the  genera^  language  of 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause  as  though  It 
provided  a  handy  Instrument  to  strike  down 
stftte  laws  which  the  Court  feels  are  based 
on   bad    governmental    policy.   •    •    • 

Further: 

Under  a  proper  Interpretation  of  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  States  are  to  have 
the  broadest  kind  of  leeway  In  areas  where 
they  have  a  general  constitutional  compe- 
tence to  act.  In  view  of  the  purpose  of  the 
terms  to  restrain  the  coxu-ts  from  a  wliole- 
sale  Invalidation  of  state  laws  under  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  It  would  be  difficult 
to  say  that  the  pojl  tax  requirement  Is 
•Irrational"  or  "arbitrary"  or  works  "Invidi- 
ous discriminations."  State  poll  tax  legisla- 
tion can  "reasonably."  "rationally"  and 
without  an  "Invidious"  or  evil  purpose  to 
injure  anyone  be  found  to  rest  on  a  number 
of  state  policies  including  (1)  the  State's 
desire  to  collect  Ito  revenue,  and  (2)  Its  be- 
lief that  voters  who  pay  a  poll  tax  will  be 
Interested  In  furthering  the  State's  welfare 
*wheH  they  vote.  Certainly  It  Is  rational  to 
believe  that  people  may  be  more  likely  to 
pay  taxes  If  payment  Is  a  prerequisite  to 
voting.  And  if  history  can  be  a  factor  In 
determining  the  "rationality"  of  discrimi- 
nation In  a  state  law  ( which  we  held  It  could 
In  Kotch  v.  River  Port  Pilots  Comms.,  supra). 
then  whatever  may  be  our  personal  opinion, 
history  Is  on  the  side  of  "rationality"  of  the 
States  poll  tax  policy.  Property  qualifications 
existed   In   the  Colonies — 

I  shall  show   later  that  they  existed 
in  every  Colony — 
and  were  continued  by  many  States — 

By  all  13  of  the  original  States,  inci- 
dentally. Mr.  President — 

after  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  Although 
I  Join  the  Court  In  disliking  the  policy  of 
the  poll  tax.  this  Is  not  In  my  Judgment  a 
Justifiable  reason  for  holding  this  poll  tax 
law  unconstitutional.  Such  a  holding  on  my 
part  would,  in  my  Judgment,  be  an  exercise 
of  power  which  the  Constitution  does  not 
confer   upon   me. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Black  states 
further: 

I  have  heretofore  had  many  occasions  to  ex- 
press my  strong  belief  that  there  Is  no  con- 
stitutional support  whatever  for  this  Court 
to  use  the  Due  Process  Clause  as  though  It 
provided  a  blank  check  to  alter  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution  as  written  so  as  to 
add  to  it  substantive  constitutional  changes 
which  a  majority  of  the  Court  at  any  given 
time  believes  are  needed  to  meet  present-day 
problems.  Nor  Is  there  In  my  opinion  any 
more  constitutional  support  for  this  Court  to 
use  the  Equal  Protection  Clause,  as  It  has 
today,  to  vwlte  Into^the  Constitution  Its  no- 
tions of  what  It/thlnks  Is  good  govern- 
mental policy.  If  basic  changes  as  to  the 
respective  powers  of  the  state  and  national 
governments  are  needed,  I  prefer  to  let  those 
changes  be  made  by  amendment  as  Article  V 
of  the  Constitution  provides.  For  a  majority 
of  this  Court  to  undertake  that  task,  whether 
purporting  to  do  so  under  the  Due  Process 
or  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  amounts.  In 
my  Judgement,  to  an  exercise  of  power  the 
Constitution  makers  with  foresight  and  wis- 
dom refused  to  give  the  Judicial  Branch  of 
the  Government.  I  have  In  no  way  departed 
from  the  view  I  expressed  In  Adamson  v. 
California,  supra,  at  p.  90.  decided  June  23. 
1947,  that  the  "natural-law-due-process 
formula  "  undy  which  courts  make  the  Con- 
stitution m^h  what  they  think  It  should  at 
a  given  time  "has  been  used  In  the  past,  and 
can  be  used  In  the  future,  to  license  this 


Court,  In  considering  regulatory  legislation, 
to  roam  at  large  In  the  broad  expanses  of 
policy  and  morals  and  to  trespass,  all  too 
freely,  on  the  legislative  domain  of  the  States 
as  well  as  the  Federal  Oovemment." 

Again  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Black 
states : 

The  Court  gives  no  reason  at  all  to  dis- 
credit the  long-standing  beliefs  that  making 
the  payment  of  a  tax  a  prerequisite  to  voting 
Is  an  effective  way  of  collecting  revenue  and 
that  people  who  pay  their  taxes  are  likely 
to  have  a  far  greater  Interest  In  their  gov- 
ernment The  Court's  failure  to  give  any 
reasons  to  show  that  these  purposes  of  the 
poll  tax  are  "Irrational."  "unreasonable," 
"arbitrary,"  or  "Invidious"  Is  a  pretty  clear 
Indication  to  me  that  none  exist.  I  can  only 
conclude  that  the  primary,  controlling,  pre- 
dominant. If  not  the  exclusive  reason  for 
declaring  the  Virginia  law  unconstitutional  is 
the  Court's  deep-seated  hostility  and  antag- 
oftlsm,  which  I  share,  to  making  payment 
of  a  tax  a  prerequisite  to  voting. 

The  Court's  Justification  for  consulting  Its 
own  notions  rather  than  following  the 
original  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  as  I 
would,  apparently  Ij  based  on  the  belief  of 
the  majority  ofJjireCourt  that  for  this  Court 
to  be  bopad'^y  the  original  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  Is  an  Intolerable  and  debilitat- 
ing^— 

[r.  President  (Mr.  Hansen  in  the 
chair) ,  those  are  pretty  strong  words  for 
one  Justice  to  use  directed  against  the 
njfijority  of  the  Court — 
that  our  Constitution  should  not  be 
"shackled  to  the  political  theory  of  a  par- 
ticular era,"  and  that  to  save  the  country 
from  the  original  Constitution  the  Court 
must  have  constant  power  to  renew  It  and 
keep  It  abreast  with  this  Court's  more  en- 
lightened theories  of  what  Is  best  for  our 
society.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  not 
only  an  attack  on  the  great  value  of  our 
Constitution  Itself  but  also  on  the  concept 
of  a  written  constitution  which  Is  to  sur- 
vive through  the  years  as  originally  written 
unless  changed  through  the  amendment 
process  which  the  Framers  wisely  provided. 
Moreover,  when  a  "political  theory"  em- 
bodied In  our  Constitution  becomes  out- 
dated. It  seems  to  me  that  a  majority  of  the 
nine  members  of  this  Court  are  not  only 
without  constitutional  power  but  are  far 
less  qualified  to  choose  a  new  constitutional 
political  theory  than  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try proceeding  In  the  manner  provided  by 
Article  V. 

What  wise  words,  Mr.  President — 
The  people  have  not  found  It  Impossible  to 
amend  their  Constitution  to  meet  new  con- 
ditions. The  Equal  Protection  Clause  Itself 
Is  the  product  of  the  peoples'  desire  to  use 
their  constitutional  power  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution to  meet  new  problems.  Moreover, 
the  people.  In  §  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, designated  the  governmental  tribunal 
they  wanted  to  provide  additional  rules  to 
enforce  the  guarantees  of  that  Amendment. 
The  branch  of  Government  they  choee  was 
not  the  Judicial  Branch  but  the  Legislative.  I 
have  no  doubt  at  all  that  Congress  has  the 
power  under  §  5  to  pass  legislation  to  abolish 
the  poll  tax  In  order  to  protect  the  citizens 
of  this  country  If  It  believes  that  the  poll  tax 
Is  being  used  as  a  device  to  deny  voters  equal 
protection  of  the  law.  See  my  concurring 
and  dissenting  opinion  In  South  Carolina  v. 
Katzenbach.  post.  — .  But  this  legislative 
pKJwer  which  was  granted  to  Congress  by  5  5 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Is  limited  to 
Congress.  This  Court  had  occasion  to  discuss 
this  very  subject  in  Ex  parte  Vir0nia.  100 
US  339,  345.  There  this  Court  said,  referring 
to  the  fifth  section  of  the  Amendment: 

"All  of  the  amendments  derive  much  of 
their  force  from  this  latter  provision.  It  is 


not  said  the  judicial  power  of  the  general 
government  shall  extend  to  enforcing  the 
prohibitions  and  to  protecting  the  rights  and 
immunities  guaranteed.  It  Is  not  said  that 
branch  of  the  government  shall  be  authorized 
to  declare  void  any  action  of  a  State  In- viola- 
tion of  the  prohibitions.  It  is  the  power  of 
Congress  which  has  been  enlarged.  Congress 
is  authorized"  to  enforce  the  prohibitions  by 
appropriate  legislation.  Some  legislation  Is 
contemplated  to  make  the  amendments  fully 
effective.  Whatever  legislation  Is  appropri- 
ate, that  is.  adapted  to  carry  out  the  objects 
the  amendments  have  In  view,  whatever 
tends  to  enforce  submission  to  the  prohibi- 
tions they  contain,  and  to  secure  to  all  per- 
sons the  enjoyment  of  perfect  equality  of 
civil  rights  and  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  against  State  denial  or  Invasion,  If  not 
prohibited.  Is  brought  within  the  domain  of 
congressional  power."  (Emphasis  partially 
supplied.) 

Thus  §  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  In 
accordance  with  our  constitutional  structure 
of  governknent  authorizes  the  Congress  to 
pass  definitive  legislation  to  protect  Four- 
teenth Amendment  rights  which  It  has  done 
mariv  times,  e.g.,  42  U.S.C.  5  1971(a).  For 
Congress  to  do  thU  fits  in  precisely  with  the 
division  of  powers  originally  entrusted  to  the 
three  branches  of  government^Executlve, 
Legislative,  and  Judicial.  But  for  us  to  under- 
take In  Ihe  guise  of  constitutional  Inter- 
pretation to  decide  the  constitutional  policy 
question  of  this  case  amounts,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, to  a  plain  exercise  of  power  which  the 
Constitution  has  denied  us  but  has  spe- 
cifically granted  to  Congress.  I  cannot  Join  In 
holding  that  the  Virginia  state  poll  tax  law 
violates  the  Equal  Protection  Clause. 

The  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan,  joined  in  by  Mr.  Justice  Stewart, 
Is  equally  strong.  I  quote  from  it  In  part, 
as  follows :  » 

The  final  demise  of  state  poU  taxes,  al- 
ready totally  proscribed  by  the  Twenty- 
Fourth  Amendment  with  respect  to  federal 
elections  and  abolUhed  by  the  States  them- 
selves m  all  but  four  States  with  respect  to 
state  elections.  Is  perhaps  In  Itself  not  of 
great  moment.  But  the  fact  that  the  coup  de 
grace  has  been  administered  by  this  Court 
instead  of  being  left  to  the  affected  States 
or  to  the  federal  political  process  should  be 
a  matter  of  continuing  concern  to  all  In- 
terested in  maintaining  the  proper  role  of 
thl.s  tribunal  under  our  scheme  of  govern- 
ment. •  •  • 

"My  disagreement  with  the  present  deci- 
sion is  that  in  holding  the  Virginia  poll  tax 
violative  of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  the 
Court  has  departed  from  long-established 
standards  governing  the  application  of  that 

clause. 

.  •  •  • 

i»^  in  substance  the  Court's  analysis  of  the 
equal  protection  issue  goes  no  further  than 
to  say  that  the  electoral  franchise  is  "pre- 
cious" and  "fundamental,"  ante.  p.  7,  and  to 
conclude  that  "[tlo  Introduce  wealth  or 
payment  of  a  fee  as  a  measure  of  a  voter's 
qualifications  is  to  introduce  a  capricious  or 
Irrelevant  factor,"  ante.  p.  5.  These  are  of 
course  captivating  phrases,  but  they  are 
wholly  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  standard 
governing  adjudication  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection issue:  Is  there  a  rational  basis  for 
Virginia's  poll  tax  as  a  voting  qualification? 
I  think  the  answer  to  that  question  Is  un- 
doubtedly "yes." 

Property  qualifications  and  poll  taxes  have 
been  a  traditional  part  of  our  political  struc- 
ture. In  the  Colonies  the  franchise  was  gen- 
erally a  restricted  one.  Over  the  years  these 
and  "other  restrictions  were  gradually  lUted, 
primarily  because   popular   theories   of   po- 

i  lltical  representation  had  changed.  Often  re- 
structlons  were  lifted  only  after  wide  public 
debate.  The  Issue  of  woman  suffrage,  for  ex- 
ample, raised  questions  of  family  relation- 


ships, or  participation  In  public  affairs,  of 
the  very  nature  of  the  type  of  society  In 
which  Americans  wished  to  Uve;  eventually 
a  concensus  was  reached,  which  culminated 
In  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  no  more  than 
45  years  ago.  ' 

Similarly  with  property  qualifications.  It 
Is  only  by  fiat  that  it  can  be  said,  especially 
in  the  context  of  American  history,  that 
there  can  be  no  rational  debate  as  to  their 
advisability.  Most  ot  the  early  Colonies  had 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  interpolate 
that  everyone  of  them  had  them.  Con- 
tinuing with  the  opinion : 

Many  ^L  the  States  have  had  them  during 
much  of  their  histories;  and,  wfiether  one 
agrees  or  not,  arguments  have  been  and  still 
can  be  made  in  favor  of  them.  For  example. 
It  Is  certainly  a  rational  argument  that  pay- 
ment of  a  minimal  poll  tax  promotes  civic 
responsibility,  weeding  out  those  who  do  not 
care  enough  about  public  affairs  to  pay  $1.50 
or  there-abouts  a  year  for  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise.  It  Is  also  arguable.  Indeed  It  was 
probably  accepted  as  sound  political  theory 
by  a  large  percentage  of  Americans  through 
most  of  our  history,  that  people  with  some 
property  have  a  deeper  stake  in  community 
affairs,  and  are  consequently  more  responsi- 
ble, more  educated,  more  knowledgeable, 
more  worthy  of  confidence,  than  those  with- 
out means,  and  that  the  community  and 
Nation  would  be  better  managed  it  the  fran- 
chise were  restricted  to  such  citizens. 

These  viewpoints,  to  be  sure,  ring  hollow 
on  most  contemporary  ears.  Their  lack  of  ac- 
ceptance today  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  of  the  States,  left  to  their  own 
devices,  have  eliminated  property  or  poll  tax 
qualifications:  by  the  cognate  fact  that  Con- 
gress and  three-quarters  of  the  States 
quickly  ratified  the  Twenty-Fourth  Amend- 
ment •  •  '. 

Property  and  poll-tax  qualifications,  very 
simply,  are  not  in  accord  with  current  egali- 
tarian notions  of  how  a  modern  democracy 
should  be  organized.  It  Is  of  course  entirely 
fitting  that  legislatures  should  modify  the 
law  to  reflect  such  changes  in  popular  atti- 
tudes. However,  It  Is  aU  wrong,  in  my  view, 
for  the  Court  to  adopt  the  political  doctrines 
popularly  accepted  at  a  particular  moment 
of  our  history  and  to  declare  all  others  to  be 
irrational  and  invidious,  barring  them  from 
the  range  of  choice  by  reasonably  minded 
people  acting  through  the  political  proc- 
ess. •  •  • 


While  this  decision  in  the  Virginia  poll 
tax  case,  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Fortas 
joined,  has  not  drawn  as  much  general 
attention  as  some  of  the  other  cases, 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  24th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  action  of  individual 
States  had  reduced  the  coverage  of  the 
poll  tax  requirement  for  voting  to  where 
it  covered  only  a  portion  of  the  adult 
citizens  voting  on  State  or  local  issues 
in  four  States  and  was  quite  clearly  on 
the  way  out  in  all  States,  it  is  my  strong 
feeling  that  there  is  no  action  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Warren  court  and  no  opinion 
in  which  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  has  joined 
that  more  clearly  shows  his  willingness 
to    interpret    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  not  as  written,  not  as  it 
has  long  been  understood,  not  as  it  has 
long  been  interpreted  by  many  courts,  in- 
cluding the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  itself, 
not  in  accord  with  the  history  of  the 
matter  in  question,  but  in  accord  with  his 
own  individual  ideas  as  to  how  he  feels 
the  law  should  be.  I  strongly  oppose  this 
legal  philosophy. 


As  to  the  particular  poll  tax  questions 
involved  in  the  case  which  I  am  discuss- 
ing, 1  think  it  may  be  interesting  to  dis- 
cuss the  history  of  the  matter.  At  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  original  Con- 
stitution the  questlpn  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  electors  became  of  interest  in 
providing  for  the  election  of  the  Mem-  , 
bers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress.  The  original  Constitution, 
therefore,  contained  this  provision  in 
section  2  of  article  I— and  it  is  still  there. 
Mr.  President: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  com- 
posed of  Members  chosen  every  second  Year 
by  the  People  of  the  several  States,  and  the 
Electors  in- each  State  shall  have  the  Quali- 
fications requisite  for  Electors  of  the  most 
numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 

That  provision  stUl  exists  as  included 
in  the  original  Constitution  and  still  pro- 
vides as  then,  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  chosen  every  second 
year  in  the  States  by  the  people  of  those 
States  and  that,  'the  electors  in  each 
State  shall  have  the  qualifications  req- 
uisite for  electors  of  the  most  numer- 
ous branch  of  the  State  legislature. ' ' 

On  the  very  face  of  it,  this  provision 
clearly  means  that  the  States  were  al- 
lowed to  retain  the  power,  because  the 
States  already  had  the  power,  to  pre- 
scribe qualifications  for  the  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  their  leg- 
islatures and  the  Federal  Constitution 
simply  made  those  same  qualifications 
applicable  to  those  participating  in  the 
election  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
TP'vpntfltivcs  • 

Later,  this  conclusion  was  even  more 
clearly  assured  when  the  10th  amend- 
ment, adopted  in  1791,  provided  that— 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  states  are  reserved  to  the  sUtes 
respectively  or  to  the  people. 

On  May  13,  1912— much  more  than 
100  years  after  the  original  Constitution 
was  agreed  to — the  Congress  submitted 
to  the  various  States  the  17th  amend- 
ment to  prescribe  for  the  direct  election 
of  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate Prior  to  that  time,  the  Senators  had 
been  elected  under  a  provision  of  the 
original  Constitution  providing  that  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States  should 
elect  the  U.S.  Senators. 

That  is,  under  that  ancient  provision, 
the  members  of  the  legislatures  back  in 
Wyoming  would  have  elected  Senators 
from  Wvomlng  of  which  the  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen],  is  one  of  the 
two  able  Senators  from  that  State. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  17th 
amendment  reads  as  follows: 

The  Senate;  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  for  each  State, 
elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  six  years: 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The 
electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislatures. 


It  is  noteworthy  that  the  words  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  Senators  in 
1912.  are  the  identical  words  which  ap- 
pear in  i^ection  2  of  article  I  of  the  orig- 
inal Constitution  under  which  the 
qualifications  were  prescribed  for  those 
who  should  be  qualified  to  elect  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
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was.  of  course,  logical  because  it  was 
planned  to  have  these  elections  as  a  sin- 
gle election  in  which  Representatives  and 
any  Senators  who  might  be  required  to 
be  elected  at  that  time  would  be  elected 
by  the  same  electors  and  in  the  same 
election.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that 
this  is  the  only  provision  contained  in  the 
Constitution  which  is  found  twice  and 
stated  in  the  same  identical  words.  Just 
as  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  in 
1787  felt  that  they  had  worked  out  a 
formula  which  was  sound  and  acceptable 
as  a  basis  for  inclusion  in  our  funda- 
mental law,  so,  also,  the  Members  of 
Congress  in  1912 — 125  years  later — after 
there  were  many  more  States  in  the  Un- 
ion than  existed  In  1787.  felt  that  the 
formula  was  still  sound  for  contir|ued  in- 
clusion in  the  Constitution.  So.  they  fol- 
lowed the  time-honored  formula  and  re- 
incorporated It  In  the  identical  words 
which  I  have  quoted  again  adopting  the 
qualiflcAtions  of  electors  as  fixed  by  the 
States -for  the  election  of  the  most 
numerous  branches  of  the  State  legis- 
latures as  the  qualifications  of  those 
who  were  to  elect  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  in  writing  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Court  out- 
lawing- the  Virginia  poll  tax  requirement, 
attempts  to  define  the  word  "qualifica- 
tions" to  suit  his  own  ideas  by  saying: 
/  Voter  quallflcatlons  have  no  relation  to 
wealth  nor  to  paying  or  not  paying  this  or 
any  other  tax. 

Again,  he  says: 

To  Introduce  wealth  or  payment  of  a  fee 
as  a  measure  of  a  voter's  qualification  Is  to 
Introduce  a  capricious  or  Irrelevant  factor. 
The  degree  of  the  discrimination  Is  Irrelevant. 

Elsewhere  he  says: 

For  to  repeat,  wealth  or  fee  paying  has.  In 
our  view,  no  relation  to  voting  quallflcatlons 

•  •  • 

The  real  question,  then,  relates  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  word  "qualifica- 
tions" as  it  was  understood  by  the  fram- 
ers of  the  Constitution  in  1787  and  as  it 
was  understood  by  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  1912.  No  resort  to  mere  semantics 
by  seeking  to  impose  on  the  word  "quali- 
fications" a  different  meaning  than  that 
intended  by  the  original  framers  of  the 
Constitution  or  intended  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  in  1912  should  be 
accepted  by  anyone  who  believes  in  the 
stability  of  the  Constitution  and  who 
wishes  to  preserve  and  sustain  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  protect  the  values  intended 
to  be  protected  by  those  who  framed  the 
Constitution  and  who  used  and  defined 
the  word  "qualifications"  and  by  those 
later  Americans  who  again  used  and  de- 
fined that  same  word,  "qualifications," 
in  1912  at  the  time  of  the  submission  and 
later  adoption  of  the  17th  amendment. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  discover 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  "qualifi- 
cations" as  used  on  those  two  occasions 
and  as  now  embraced  in  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  original  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion were,  of  course,  intimately  familiar 
with  its  provisions  for  voting  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Thirteen  Original 
States.  The  body  of  American  law  was 
very  small  at  that  time  and  the  framers 


of  the  Constitution  were  perhaps  the  best 
informed  men  in  the  small  Nation  as  to 
the  laws  of  the  several  States.  It  is  inter- 
esting, therefore,  to  find  that  at  that 
very  time  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
had  a  constitutional  poll  tax  requirement. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  two  provisiorfs 
of  the  Co-istltution  of  1784  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  relating  to  the  senate 
and  the  house  of  representatives  of  that 
State  and  particularly  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  electors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  two 
provisions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Senate  shall  be  the  first  branch  of 
the  legislature:  and  the  senators  shall  be 
choeen  In  the  following  manner,  viz:  Every 
male  inhabitant  of  each  town  and  parish 
with  town  privileges  In  the  several  coimtles 
In  this  state,  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  paying  for  himself  a  poll  tax.  shall 
have  a  right  at  the  annual  or  other  meetings 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  said  towns  and  par- 
ishes, to  be  duly  warned  and  holden  annu- 
ally forever  In  the  month  of  March:  to  vote 
In  the  tovra  or  parish  wherein  he  dwells,  for 
the  senators  In  the  county  or  district  whereof 
he  Is  a  member. 

And  every  person  qualified  as  the  con- 
stitution provides  shall  be  considered  an  In- 
habitant for  the  purpo^  of  electing  and 
being  elected  into  any  office  or  place  within 
this  state,  in  that  town,  parish,  and  plan- 
tation where  he  dwelleth  and  hath  his  home. 

The  members  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives shall  be  choeen  annually  In  the  month 
of  March,  and  shall  be  the  second  branch 
of  the  legislature. 

All  persons  qualified  to  vote  in  the  elec- 
tion of  senators  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
within  the  town,  district,  parish,  or  place 
where  they  dwell,  in  the  choice  of  repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  wording  used  in  both 
cases  covering  the  qualifications  of  elec- 
tors for  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  is  the  word  "qualified"  and  that 
such  a  word  covers,  among  other  things, 
the  requirement  "paying  for  himself  a 
poll  tax.  It  is  completely^  futile  for  any- 
one to  say,  looking  at  that  New  Hamp- 
slolre  constitution,  either  tliat  the  poll 
tax  was  not  known  to  the  original  fram- 
ers of  th^AJ^tstitutlon  or  thaA  the  pay- 
ment of  such  poll  tax  was  not  among  the 
qualifications  "required  of  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  leg- 
islature." 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  also,  Mr. 
President,  that  in  all  of  the  other  orig- 
inal 13  States  the  tax-paying  require- 
ments or  property-owning  requirements, 
oiT  both,  were  decidedly  more  burden- 
some than  the  more  liberal  poll  tax  re- 
quirements then  in  force  in  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire. 

It  Is  a  little  bit  humorous  to  make  this 
comment  in  this  case,  but  the  require- 
ments for  qualification  of  voters  at  that 
time  in  New  Hampshire,  which  required 
the  paying  of  a  poll  tax,  were  the  most 
liberal  requirements  in  any  of  the  Thir- 
teen Original  States. 

In  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  require- 
ment was  that  each  elector  must  have 
property  in  that  State  above  the  value 
of  30  pounds  current  money.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  provisions 
of  article  II  and  article  XIV  of  the  1776 
constitution  of  Maryland  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Art.  II.  Tliat  the  House  of  Delegates  shall 
be  chosen  in  the  following  manner:  All 
freempn,  above  twenty -one  years  of  age,  hav- 
ing a  freehold  of  fifty  acres  of  land,  in  the 
county  In  which  they  offer  to  vote,  and  re- 
siding thereln-^and  all  freemen,  having  prop- 
erty In  this  State  above  the  value  of  thirty 
pounds  current  money,  and  having  resided 
In  the  county,  in  which  they  offer  to  vote, 
one  whole  year  next  preceding  the  election, 
shall  have  a  right  of  suffrage,  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Delegates  for  such  county;  and  all 
freemen,  so  qualified,  shall,  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  October.  sevenJfeen  hundred  and 
seventy-seven,  and  on  the  same  day  in  every 
year  thereafter,  assemble  in  the  counties, 
In  which  they  are  respectively  qualified  to 
vote,  at  the  courthouse,  in  the  said  counties; 
or  at  such  other  place  as  the  Legislature  shall 
direct;  and,  when  assembled,  they  shall  pro- 
ceed to  elect,  viva  voce,  four  Delegates,  for 
their  respective  counties,  of  the  most  wise, 
sensible,  and  discreet  of  the  people,  resi- 
dents in  the  county  where  they  are  to  be 
choeen,  one  whole  year  next  preceding  the 
election,  above  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
having,  in  the  State,  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty above  the  value  of  five  hundred  pounds 
current  money;  and  upon  the  final  casting 
of  the  polls,  the  four  persons  who  shall  ap- 
pear to  have  the  greatest  number  of  legal 
votes  shall  be  declared  and  returned  duly 
elected  for  their  respective  counties. 

Art.  XIV.  That  the  Senate  to  be  chosen  in 
the  following  manner:  All  persons,  qualified 
as  aforesaid  to  vote  for  county  Delegates, 
shall,  on  the  first  day  of  September.  1781, 
and  on  the  same  day  in  every  fifth  year 
forever  thereafter,  elect,  viva  voce,  by  a 
majority  of  votes,  two  persons  for  their  re- 
spective counties  (qualified  as  aforesaid  to 
be  elected  county  Delegates)  to  be  electors 
of  the  Senate;  and  the  Sheriff  of  each  county, 
or.  In  case  of  sickness,  his  Deputy  (summon- 
ing two  Justices  of  the  county,  who  are 
required  to  attend,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace),  shall  hold  and  be  Judge  of  the 
said  election,  and  make  return  thereof,  as 
aforesaid.  And  all  persons,  qualified  as  afore- 
said, to  vote  for  Delegates  for  the  city  of 
Annapolis  and  Baltimore  town,  shall,  on  the 
same  first  Monday  of  September,  1781,  and 
on  the  same  day  In  every  fifth  year  forever 
thereafter,  .elect,  viva  voce,  by  a  majority 
of  votes,  one  person  for  the  said  city  and 
town  respectively;  the  said  electton  to  be 
held  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  election  of 
Delegates  for  the  said  city  and  town;  the 
right  to  elect  the  said  elector,  with  respect 
to  Baltimore  town,  to  continue  as  long  as 
the  right  to  elect  Delegates  for  the  said  town. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
be  noted,  of  course,  that  the  word  "qual- 
ified" appears  three  times  in  these  pro- 
visions and.  likewise,  the  ownership  of 
property  in  the  amount  mentioned  is  a 
part  of  the  requirement  to  give  the  citi- 
zen "a  right  of  suffrage." 

As  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  its 
constitution  of  1776.  article  rv,  reads  as 
follows : 

That  all  inhabitants  of  this  Colony,  of  full 
age,  who  are  worth  fifty  pounds  proclamation 
money,  clear  estate  in  the  same,  and  have 
rerided  within  the  county  in  which  they 
claim  a  vote  for  twelve  months  immediately 
preceding  the  election,  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  for  Representatives  in  Council  and 
Assembly:  and  also  for  all  other  public 
officers,  that  shall  be  elected  by  the  people 
of  the  county  at  large. 

In  that  particular  provision,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  word  is  "entitled"  but  the  later 
article  Xin  of  the  same  constitution  of 
New  Jersey  uses  the  word  "qualified" 
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with  reference  to  the  prerequisites  to 
vote  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  such  article  XIII  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
I  That  the  inhabitants  of  each  county,  quaU- 

fted  to  vote  as  aforesaid,  shall  at  the  time 
and  place  of  electing  their  Representatives, 
annually  elect  one  Sheriff  and  one  or  more 
Coroners;  and  that  they  may  reelect  the 
same  person  to  such  offices  until  he  shall 
have  served  three  years,  but  no  longer;  after 
which,  three  years  must  elapse  before  the 
same  person  is  capable  of  being  elected  again. 
When  the  election  Is  certified  to  the  Governor, 
or  Vice  President,  under  the  hands  of  six 
freeholders  of  the  county  for  which  they 
were  elected,  they  shall  be  immediately  com- 
missioned to  serve  in  their  respective  offices. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  there 
can  be  no  question,  that  in  that  case  the 
words  "qualified  to  vote  as  aforesaid" 
are  used  with  specific  reference  to  a  prop- 
erty requirement  of  qualification  In  the 
amount  of  50  pounds  clear. 

As  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  its 
constitution  of  1778  required  that  "the 
qualification  of  electors"  Included,  among 
other  requirements,  that  each  elector 
shall  have  a  freehold  of  at  least  50  acres 
of  land  or  a  town  lot.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  excerpt  from  this  con- 
stitution be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  qualification  of  electors  shall  be  that 
every  free  white  man,  and  no  other  person, 
who  acknowledges  the  being  of  a  God,  and 
believes  in   a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  and  who  has  attained  to  the 
age  of  one  and  twenty  years,  and  hath  been 
a  resident  and  an  inhabitant  in  this  State  for 
the  space  of  one  whole  year  before  the  day 
appointed  for  the  election  he  offers  to  give  his 
vote  at.  and  hath  a  freehold  at  least  of  fifty 
acres  of  land,  or  a  town  lot,  and  hath  been 
legally  seized  and  possessed  of  the  same  at 
least  six  months  previous  to  such  election,  or 
hath  paid  a  tax  the  preceding  year  or  was  tax- 
able the  present  year,  at  least  six  months 
previous  to  the  said  election,  in  a  sum  equal 
to  the  tax  on  fifty  acres  of  land,  to  the  sup- 
port of  this  government,  shall  be  deemed  a 
person  qualified   to  vote  for.   and  shall  be 
capable  of  electing,  a  representative  or  rep- 
resentatives to  serve  as  a  member  or  members 
In  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives, 
for  the  parish  or  district  where  he  actually  Is 
a  resident,  or  In  any  other  parish  or  district 
in-  this  State  where  he  hath  the  like  free- 
hold. Electors  shall  take  an  oath  or  affirma- 
tion of  qualification.  U  required  by  the  re- 
turning officer. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  Senators  will  note  the  word 
"qualification"  is  twice  used  in  tliis  quo- 
tation from  the  constitution  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  word  "qualified"  once 
used  so  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
term  "qualification"  was  applicable  to 
the  taxpaying  requirement  or  the  prop- 
erty-owning requirement  or  both  as 
shown  in  the  South  Carolina  constitu- 
tion. 

Next  I  mention  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  I  ask  that  the  provisions  of  article 
VII  and  article  xn  of  that  constitution 
be  incorporated  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  provi- 


sions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Art.  VII.  That  every  male  Inhabitant  of 
full  age,  who  shaU  have  personally  resided 
within  one  of  the  counties  of  this  State  for 
six  months  Immediately  preceding  the  day 
of  election,  shall,  at  such  election,  be  en- 
titled to  vote  for  representatives  of  the  said 
county  In  assembly;  if,  during  the  time  of 
aforesaid,  he  shall  have  been  a  freeholder, 
possessing  a  freehold  of  the  value  of  twenty 
pounds,  within  the  said  county,  or  have 
rented  a  tenement  therein  of  the  yearly 
value  of  forty  shillings,  and  been  rated  and 
actually  paid  taxes  to  this  State;  Provided 
always.  That  every  person  who  now  Is  a 
freeman  of  the  city  of  Albany,  or  who  was 
made  a  freeman  of  the  city  of  New  York 
on  or  before  the  fourteenth  day  of  October, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  shall  be  actu- 
ally and  usually  resident  in  the  said  cities, 
respectively,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for 
representatives  In  assembly  within  his  said 
place  of  residence. 

Art.   xn.   That   the  election  of  senators 
shall  be  after  this  manner:   That  so  much 
of   this  State  as  is  now  parceled  out  into 
counties  be  divided  into  four  great  districts; 
the  southern  district  to  conlprehend  the  city 
and  county  of  New  York,  Suffolk,  Westchee- 
ter.  Kings,  Queens,  and  Richmond  Countlea; 
the  middle  district  to  comprehend  the  coun- 
ties  of   Dutchess,   Ulster,    and   Orange;    the 
western  district,  the  city  and  county  of  Al- 
bany,  and  Tryon  County;    and  the  eastern 
district,  the  cotmties  of  Charlotte,  Cumber- 
land, and  Gloucester.  That  the  senators  shall 
be  elected   by   the  freeholders  of   the  said 
districts,  qualified  as  aforesaid.  In  the  pro- 
portions following,  to  vrtt:   in  the  southern 
district,    nine;    In   the   middle   district,   six; 
in  the  western  district,  six;  and  In  the  east- 
ern district,  three.  And  be  it  ordained,  that 
a  census  shall  be  taken,  as  soon  as  may  be 
after  the  expiration  of  seven  years  from  the 
termination   of  the  present  war,  under  the 
direction  of  the  legislature;  and  If,  on  such 
census  It  shall  appear  that  the  number  of 
senators   Is   not   Justly   proportioned  to  the 
several  districts,  that  the  legislature  adjust 
the  proportion,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  the 
number   of   freeholders,    qualified   as   afore- 
said. In  each  district. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
word  "qualified"  is  twice  used  in  this 
constitutional  provision  fixing  the  quali- 
fications of  electors. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  five  cases 
the  constitutions  of  the  original  States 
used  the  words  "qualified"  or  "qualifi- 
cations", or  both,  in  referring  to  either 
the  payment  of  a  poll  tax,  the  payment 
of  other  taxes,  or  the  ownership  of  prop- 
erty in  referring  to  prerequisites  to 
voting  for  members  of  the  most  numer- 
ous branch  of  the  State  legislature. 

In  five  others  of  the  Original  Thirteen 
States,  the  qualification  of  voters  was 
dealt  with  in  their  constitutions;  namely, 
the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
ginia. I  ask  that  the  p/o  visions  of  the  con- 
stitutions of  these  five  States  relative  to 
the  qualifications  of  electors  shall  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  provi- 
sions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


"IV.  Every  male  person,  being  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  resident  in  any  particular 
town  In  this  conamonwealth  for  the  space  of 
one  year  next  preceding,  having  a  freehold 
estate  within  the  said  town  of  the  annual  in- 
come of  three  pounds,  or  any  estate  of  the 
value  of  sixty  pounds,  shall  have  a  right  to 
vote  In  the  choice  of  a  representative  or  rep- 
resentatives for  the  said   town." 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Sections  6  and  7.  of  that  general  portion  of 
the  constitution  of  1776,  styled  "Plan  or 
frame  of  government" — 

'Section  6.  Every  freenaan  of  the  full  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  having  resided  in  this 
state  for  the  space  of  one  whole  year  next  be- 
fore the  day  of  election  for  representatives, 
and  paid  public  taxes  during  that  time,  shall 
enjoy  the  right  of  an  elector;  provided  al- 
ways, that  sons  of  freeholders  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
although  they  have  not  paid  taxes. 

"Section  7.  The  house  of  representatives  of 
the  freemen  of  this  commonwealth  shall  con- 
sist of  persons  most  noted  for  wisdom  and 
virtue,  to  be  chosen  by  the  freemen  of  every 
city  and  county  of  this  commonwealth,  re- 
spectively. And  no  person  shall  be  elected 
unless  he  has  resided  in  the  city  or  county  ^ 
for  which  he  shall  be  chosen  two  years  Imme- 
diately before  the  said  election;  nor  shaU  any 
member,  while  he  continues  such,  hold  any 
other  office,  except  In  the  mllltla." 

GBOaOIA 

From  the  constitution  of  1778,  Article  IX: 
"All  male  white  Inhabitants  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  possessed  in  his  own 
right  of  ten  pounds  value,  and  liable  to  pay 
tax  In  this  State,  or  being  of  any  mechanic 
trade,  and  shall  have  been  resident  six 
months  In  this  State,  shall  have  a  right  to 
vote  at  all  elections  for  representatives,  or 
any  other  officers  herein  agreed  to  be  chosen 
by  the  people  at  large;  and  every  person  hav- 
ing a  right  to  vote  at  any  election  shall  vote 
by  ballot  personally." 

NOBTH    CAROLINA 

From  the  State  constitution.  Article  VIU: 
"That  all  freemen  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  who  have  been  Inhabitants  of 
any  one  county  within  the  State  twelve 
months  Immediately  preceding  the  day  of 
any  election,  and  shall  have  paid  public 
taxes,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
county  In  which  he  resides." 


^^  MASSACHUSETTS 

Under  Its  constitution  of  1780,  a  portion  of 
Chapter  I,  Section  in,  relating  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  reads  as  follows  in  subsec- 
tion IV: 


VIRGCNM 

The  Constitution  of  1776  Incorporated  the 
right  of  suffrage  as  It  existed  under  the- 
anclent  charter  and  the  acts  of  the  assembly 
passed   theretofore  under  tjiese  words: 

"The  right  of  suffrage  In  the  election  of 
members  for  both  Houses  shall  remain  as 
exercised  at  present;  and  each  House  shall 
choose  its  own  Speaker,  appoint  its  own 
officers,  settle  its  own  rules  of  proceeding, 
and  direct  writ  of  election,  for  the  supplying 
intermediate  vacancies." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out wearying  Senators  or  trespassing 
upon  their  time,  I  just  want  to  say  that 
in  the  five  States  of  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  North  Carolina, 
and  Virginia,  their  constitutions  re- 
quired either  property  ownership  or  tax 
payment  requirements,  or  both,  and  that 
in  everj'  case  they  were  more  burden- 
some, more  onerous,  than  the  polltax 
requirements  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
sliire.  I  shall  not  read  from  the  sections 
of  the  constitutions  of  those  States, 
which  I  have  inserted  in  the  Record. 

I  am  told  by  the  research  people  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  that  the  acts 
of  the  earlier  assemblies  under  the  co- 
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lonlal  charter  had  prescribed  not  only 
taxpaylng  requirements  but  also  prop- 
erty-owning requirements  and  that  same 
were  In  existence  and  were  incorporated 
Into  the  law  of  the  new  State  when  the 
Constitution  of  1776  was  adopted  under 
the  words  Just  quoted.  ^  V,„     , 

Mr.  President,  this  means  that  lO  or 
the  original  13  States  had  constitutional 
provisions  relating  to  the  qualifications 
of  electors  and  that  In  aU  10  States 
there  was  involved  the  requirement  of 
payment  of  taxes,  ownership  of  prop- 
erty, or  payment  of  a  poll  tax.  though 
In  only  five  of  the  10  were  these  pre- 
requisites specifically  described  as 
qualifications. 

Mr.  President,  to  conclude  the  list  of 
the  13  States,  the  remaining  three.  Dela- 
ware. Rhode  Island,  end  Connecticut, 
were  all  operating  under  colonial  char- 
ters and  had  not  adopted  new  constitu- 
tions and  the  qualifications  of  their 
etectoryyere  fixed  by  statute.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  determine  the  qualifications 
for  voting  in  these  three  States  at  the 
time  of  their  entry  into  the  Union,  an 
examination  of  the  statutes  of  these 
States  in  force  at  that  time  has  been 
made  for  me  by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  the  pertinent  laws  are  set  forth  as 
follows: 

In  1769.  in  Connecticut,  sepsuinte  qual- 
ifications were  established,  for  voting  for 
deputies  or  representatives  to  the  gen- 
eral court— legislature— Governor,  and 
Deputy  Governor  and  for  voting  for  town 
officers.  Only  freemen  were  eligible  to 
vote  and  "an  Act  relating  to  Pree-men" 
set  forth  the  requisites  to  become  a  free- 
man, as  follows: 

That  the  Town  Clerka  In  the  several  Towns 
m  this  Colony,  shall  enroll  In  their  respec- 
tive Office*,  the  Names  oX  all  such  PerBons 
in  their  respecUve  Towns  as  are.  or  shall  be 
admitted  Free- men  of  this  Corporation, 
which  enrollments  shall  be  made  by  the 
dlrecUon  of  the  Authority  and  Select-men 
of  the  Town,  in  the  open  Free-men's  Meet- 
ing  legally  Assembled. 

That  all  such  inhabitants  In  this  Colony 
as  have  accomplished  the  Age  of  Twenty-One 
Years  and  have  the  Possession  of  Free- hold 
Estate  to  the  value  of  Forty  Shillings  per 
Annum  or  Forty  Pounds  personal  Estate  In 
the  General  LUt  of  Estates  In  that  Year 
wherein  they  desire  to  be  admitted  Free- 
men and  also  are  Persons  of  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  Behaviour,  and  civil  Conversation, 
may  if  they  desire  it.  on  their  procuring  the 
Select-men  of  the  Town  wherein  such  Per- 
sons inhabit,  or  the  major  Part  of  them,  to 
certify  that  the  said  Persons  are  Qualified 
as  abovesald.  be  admitted  and  made  Free  of 
this  Corporatlo»i  in  case  they  take  the  Oath 
provided  by  Law  for  Free-men:  which  Oath 
'  any  one  Assistant  or  Justice  of  the  peace  Is 
hereby  impowered  to  administer  In  said 
Free-men's  Meeting. 

In  Delaware,  under  a  temporary  act 
originaUy  passed  by  the  colonial  legis- 
lature on  June  13.  1772.  chapter  207.  but 
subsequently  reenacted  and  made  perma- 
nent—perpetual—on September  2.  1775, 
the  following  qualifications  for  voting  for 
representatives  to  the  Delaware  Assem- 
bly were  established : 

SBC.  2.  Provided  always.  That  no  inhabi- 
tants of  this  government,  shall  have  right 
of  electing  or  being  elected,  as  aforesaid 
(election  for  members  of  assembly),  unless 
he  or  they  be  natxiral  born  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  or  be  naturalized  In  England,  or  In 
this  government,  or  In  the  province  of  Penn- 
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sylvanla,  and  unless  such  person  or  persons 
be  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  or  upwards, 
and  b«  a  freeholder  or  freeholders  in  this 
government,  and  have  fifty  acres  of  land  or 
more  well  settled,  and  twelve  acres  thereof 
cleared  and  Improved,  or  be  otherwise  worth 
Forty  Pounds  lawful  money  of  this  govern- 
ment clear  estate,  and  have  been  resident 
therein  for  the  space  ■  of  two  years  before 
such  election :  And  that  every  man  who  shall 
give  his  vote  without  being  questioned  as 
aforesaid,  or  that  shall  receive  any  reward 
or  gift  for  his  vote,  or  that  shall  give,  offer  or 
promise  any  reward  to  be  elected,  or  shall 
offer  to  serve  for  nothing  or  less  allowance 
than  the  law  prescribes,  shall  forfeit  Five 
Pounds,  the  one-half  thereof  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  the  other  to  hlnf  or  them  who 
will  sue  for  the  same  In  any  court  of  record 
within  this  Government;  and  the  person  so 
elected  shall  be  incapable  to  serve  for  that 
year. 

The  voting  qualification  in  Delaware 
as  thus  enacted  by  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 2,  1775.  remained  in  efTect  until  the 
ratification  of  the  State's  constitution  of 
1792.  Under  the  constitution  the  quali- 
fications for  voting  were  fixed  as  follows 
in  article  IV: 

SscnoN  1.  All  elections  of  Governor.  Sen- 
ators, and  Representatives  shall  be  by  ballot: 
and  In  such  elections  every  white  free  man 
of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  having  re- 
sided in  the  state  two  years  next  before  the 
election,  and  within  that  time  paid  a  state 
or  county  tax.  which  shall  have  been  assessed 
at  least  six  months  before  the  election,  shall 
enjoy  the  right  of  an  elector;  and  the  sons  of 
persona  so  qualified  shall  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-one  and  twenty-two  years,  be  entitled 
to  vote  although  they  shall  not  have  paid 
taxes. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  note  that  the 
word  "qualified"  was  not  used  under  the 
colonial  charter,  but  that  in  1792.  in  its 
first  constitution,  the  State  of  Delaware 
does  use  the  word  "qualified." 

In  Rhode  Island,  prior  to  admission  in 
the  Union,  a  person  in  order  to  vote  had 
to  be  admitted  as  a  freeman  and  be  en- 
rolled as  such.  In  order  to  be  admitted 
as  a  freeman  the  following  statutory  re- 
quirement had  to  be  met: 

SecnoN  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  by  the  authority  thereof  it  is 
enacted.  That  the  freemen  of  each  respec- 
tive town  In  this  State,  at  any  of  their  town 
meetings,  shaU  and  they  hereby  have  full 
power  granted  them,  to  admit  so  many  per- 
sons. Inhabitants  of  their  respective  towns, 
freemen  of  their  towns,  as  shall  be  qualified 
according  to  this  act. 

Skc.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no 
person  whosoever  shall  be  permitted  to  vote 
or  act  as  a  freeman  In  any  town  meeting  in 
this  State;  but  such  only  who  are  inhabitants 
therein,  and  who  at  the  time  of  such  their 
voting  and  acting  are  really  and  truly 
poeseesed.  In  their  own  proper  right,  of  a 
real  estate  within  this  State,  to  the  full  value 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars,  or 
which  shall  rent  for  seven  dollars  per  annum, 
being  an  estate  In  fee-simple,  fee-tall,  or  an 
estate  In  reversion  which  qualifies  no  other 
person  to  be  a  freeman,  or  at  least  an  estate 
for  a  person's  own  life,  or  the  eldest  son  of 
such  a  freeholder:  And  that  no  estate  of  a 
less  quaUty  shaU  entitle  any  person  to  the 
freedom  of  this  State. 


J 


With  reference  to  the  laws  enacted  b 
the  assemblies  or  legislatures  of  the  three 
States  to  which  I  have  referred,  at  the 
time  the  three  States,  although  becoming 
a  part  of  the  Union,  had  not  yet  written 
new  State  constitutions  for  themselves. 
I  simply  say  for  the  Ricord — and  this 


can  be  borne  out  by  checking  the  stat- 
utes— that  in  two  cases  they  used  the 
word  "qualifications"  or  "qualified"  and 
that  in  each  three  of  the  cases  the  prop- 
erty owning  requirements  or  tax  paying 
requirements  were  more  burdensome 
than  they  were  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  first  constitution  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  was  not 
adopted  until  1842 — a  fact  not  known 
to  me  until  I  began  to  research  this  ques- 
tion. In  1842  they  drafted  their  first 
State  charter.  I  call  attention  to  this  in 
order  to  tie  in  between  1787  and  1912. 
because  in  drafting  their  charter  in  arti- 
cle n.  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  used 
that  article  to  describe  the  subject  which 
they  style  "Of  the  Qualifications  of  Elec- 
tors." Then  in  six  sections  they  proceeded 
to  outline  the  qualifications  of  electors 
and  under  that  very  word  as  stated  there. 
I  am  not  going  to  pursue  the  question 
further.  Maybe  it  would  be  Interesting  to 
read  part  of  that  article: 

Skction  1.  Every  male  citizen  of  the  United 
SUtes  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who 
has  had  his  residence  and  home  In  this 
State  for  one  year,  and  In  the  town  or  city 
In  which  he  may  claim  a  right  to  vote  six 
months,  next  preceding  the  time  of  voting, 
and  who  Is  really  and  truly  possessed  In  hl» 
own  right  of  real  estate  in  such  town  or 
city  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  dollars,  over  and  above  all  Incum- 
brances, or  which  shall  rent  for  seven  dol- 
lars per  annum,  over  and  above  any  rent 
reserved,  or  In  the  Interest  of  any  incum- 
brances thereon,  being  an  estate  In  fee-sim- 
ple, fee-tall,  for  the  life  of  any  person,  or 
an  estate  In  reversion  or  remainder,  which 
qualifies  no  other  person  to  vote   •    •    '. 

Mr.  President,  you  notice  that  not  only 
did  they  use  the  word  "qualifications" 
ahead  of  this,  but,  just  as  they  did  In  their 
colonial  charter,  they  prescribe  that  this 
land  which  is  owned  in  any  of  these 
multifarious  ways  by  the  elector  must 
not  qualify  anybody  else  to  vote.  It  can 
just  qualify  one  person,  making  it  so 
clear  that  they  regarded  that  require- 
ment as  a  qualification. 

To  summarize,  it  is  most  significant 
to  note  that  each  of  the  Thirteen  Orig- 
inal States  had.  in  the  constitutions  or 
statutes  under  which  they  were  operat- 
ing at  the  time  the  Federal  Constitution 
was  adopted,  either  a  poll-tax  require- 
ment as  in  New  Hampshire,  or  property- 
ownership  requirements,  or  taxpaying 
requirements,  or  two  of  these  conditions, 
and  that  in  seven  of  the  13  States  the 
words  "qualified"  or  "qualifications."  or 
both,  were  used  in  referring  to  those 
particular  requirements  and  conditions. 

It  was  against  that  background  that 
the  Federal  Constitution  was  submitted. 
adopted,  not  by  strangers  to  the  laws  and 
practices  of  the  various  States  who  did 
not  know  what  the  qualifications  for 
elections  of  members  of  the  most  num- 
erous branches  of  their  State  legislatures 
were,  but  submitted  to  the  conventions 
of  the  several  States  for  debate  and  for 
adoption  or  rejection  by  those  conven- 
tions meeting  right  In  their  States.  The 
point  I  am  making  now  Is  that  the  per- 
sons who  were  bound  to  know,  more  than 
anyone  else  In  the  world,  of  the  existence 
of  these  provisions  In  the  original  con- 
stitutions and  of  the  fact  that  those  con- 


stitutions and  statutes  Included  within 
the  purview  of  the  word  "qualification, 
as  applied  to  the  qualifications  of  voters 
the  pavment  of  a  poU  tax,  the  payment 
of  property  tax  and  other  taxes  and  the 
ownership  of  property,  these  very  persons 
adopted  the  Constitution,  ratified  it  In 
their  several  States  against  the  back- 
ground of  their  personal  knowledge  and 
against  the  background  of  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Madison  in  Federalist 
Paper  No.  52  which  I  now  read  Into  the 

Record.  x      .  * 

Mr  President,  I  do  not  have  to  state 
to  the  Senate  the  fact  that  Mr.  Madison 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  father  of  the 
Constitution  and  that  his  articles  In  the 
Federsdlst  were  read  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  as  Indeed,  were  all 
the  articles  In  the  Federalist;  but  I  am 
quoting  now  from  the  father  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Mr.  James  Madison: 

I  shall  begin  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  first  view  to  be  taken  of  this  part  of 
the  Government,  relates  to  the  quaUflcatlons 
of  the  electors  and  the  elected. 

Those  of  the  former  are  to  be  the  same 
vfith  those  of  the  electors  of  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  State  legislatures.  The 
definition   of   the  right"*- of  suffrage   Is  very 
Justly  regarded  as  a  fundamental  article  of 
republican   government.    It   was   incumbent 
on  the  convention,  therefore  to  define  and 
establish  this  right  In  the  Constitution.  To 
have  left  It  open  for  the  occasional  regula- 
tion of  the  Congress,  would  have  been  Im- 
proper  for  the   reason   Just  mentioned.   To 
have  submitted  it  to  the  legislative  discre- 
tion of  the  States,  would  have  been  Improper 
for  the  same  reason;  and  for  the  additional 
reason,  that  It  would  have  rendered  too  de- 
pendent   on    the    State    governments,    that 
branch    of   the   Federal    Government   which 
ought  to  be  dependent  on  the  people  alone. 
To  have  reduced  the  different  quaUflcatlons 
m  the  different  States  to  one  uniform  rule, 
would  probably  have  been  as  dissatisfactory 
to  some  of  the  States,  as  it  would  have  been 
difficult   to    the    convention.    The    provision 
made  by  the  convention  appears,  therefore, 
to  be  the  best  that  lay  within  their  option. 
It  must  be  satisfactory  to  every  State;   be- 
cause It  Is  conformable  to  the  standard  al- 
ready established,  or  which  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  State  Itself.  It  will  be  safe  to 
the  United  States;   because,  being  fixed  by 
the  State  constitutions.  It  Is  not  alterable  by 
the   State   governments,   and   It   cannot  be 
feared   that  the   people  of   the   SUtes   wUl 
alter  this  pa«-of  their  constitutions.  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  abridge  the  rights  secured 
to  them  by  the  Federal  Constltytion. 

So  spoke  Mr.  James  Madison  in  a 
written  opinion  available  to  every  dele- 
gate In  every  State  convention  wliich 
considered  the  proposed  Constitution. 
And  history  states  that  Madison  knew 
more  about  what  had  transpired  in  the 
drafting  of  the  Constitution  and  what 
was  Intended  In  its  provisions  than  any 
other  person  of  his  times  or  than  any 
other  collaborator  who  had  worked  as 
he  had  as  a  leading  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1787. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  come  along 
a  little  farther. 

In  1911  and  1912,  prior  to  the  sub- 
mission of  the  17th  amendment  for  rati- 
fication by  the  States— that  Is  the 
amendment  giving  to  the  people  the  di- 
rect election  of  U.S.  Senators— a  historic 
debate  was  held  right  here  In  Congress. 
I  might  note  that  that  was  125  years  after 
the  Constitution  had  been  adopted,  and 


after  the  first  debates  In  the  State  con- 
ventions were  held. 

Over  suid  over  again  the  arguments 
were  made,  many  of  them  heatedly,  as  to 
the  Issues  covered  by  the  17th  amend- 
ment which  took  the  selection  of  Senators 
away  from  the  legislatures  whose  mem- 
bers, of  course,  were  chosen  by  the  States 
directly  and  put  it  in  the  people  of  the 
several  States.  And  the  same  words  were 
used  in  the  17th  amendment,  as  r,have 
stated  already,  as  were  used  in  section  2 
of  article  I  of  the  original  Constitution.  I 
shall  place  In  the  Record  three  state- 
ments made  by  able  Members  of  Congress 
in  the  1911  and  1912  debates. 

Senator  Borah  of  Idaho,  a  great  con- 
stitutional authority,  speaking  In  the 
Senate  in  June  1911,  at  page  1890,  said" 


The  first  proposition  U  that  the  State  alone 
can  detennme  the  qualifications  of  the  voter. 

This  is  not  a  southerner,  Mr.  President. 
This  is  a  distinguished  Senator  from  the 
great  West,  who  had  gone  there,  as  I 
imderstand,  from  somewhere  else  In  the 
Nation,  other  than  the  South. 

Senator  Borah  continued: 

The  National  Government  has  no  power, 
aside  from  the  proposition  of  preventing  -lU- 
crlmlnatlon,  to  Interfere  with  any  qualifica- 
tion which  the  SUte  fixee  with  reference  to 
the  voter.  Whenever  the  State  determines 
who  shall  vote  at  an  election.  If  there  Is  no 
element  of  discrimination  such  as  Is  covered 
by  the  fifteenth  amendment.  Congress  can- 
not Interfere  with  the  action  of  the  State. 
This  question  is  so  well  established  that 
I  need  only  to  call  attention  to  the 
authorities. 

He  mentions  the  authorities,  and  then 
he  continues 


The  qualification  and  the  status  of  the 
voter  once  being  fixed  by  the  State,  then  hU 
right  to  cast  that  vote  for  Congressman  or 
for  Senator,  in  case  this  resolution  is  adopted, 
is  a  right  dependent  upon  and  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

This  Joint  resolution  provided:  The  elec- 
tors in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of   the  State  legislature. 

After  the  State  fixes  the  quaUflcatlons  and 
status  of  the  voter,  then  the  right  to  cast 
that  vote  for  a  United  States  Senator,  if  this 
amendment  should  be  adopted  and  finally 
becomes  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  would 
be  a  right  dependent  upon  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  guaranteed  by  It, 
and  Congress  would  have  the  power  to  pro- 
tect and  assure  any  elector  the  exercise  of 
that  right.  While  the  National  Government 
could  not  m  the  flrst  Instance  say  who  should 
vote,  yet  after  the  State  should  determine 
who  Its  voters  were,  then  the  National  Gov- 
ernment can  step  In  and  guarantee  to  every- 
one whose  status  has  been  flxed  by  the  State 
the  right  to  exercise  that  franchise;  and  this 
may  be  done  by  any  law  which,  in  the  wis- 
dom of  Congress,  it  deems  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish that  purpose. 

Representative  Hobson.  of  Alabama, 
the  hero  of  Santiago  Harbor,  then  serv- 
ing at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol, 
speaking  in  the  House  on  May  13,  1912. 
page  6356.  said: 

I  am  in  favor  of  taking  action  now  that 
will  insure  the  submission  of  this  amend- 
ment. The  part  of  the  amendment  that  pro- 
vides for  the  quaUflcatlons  of  electors  for 
Senators  guarantees  the  complete  control  of 
the  electors  In  each  State  by  the  State  it- 
seU  That  part  of  the  bill  Is  fundamental 
and  protects  the  States  against  danger  of 
Federal  interference.  The  power  of  Congress 


to  control  the  time,  pUce,  and  manner  of 
election  Is  really  only  an  Incidental  matter 
In  comparison  with  the  control  of  the  quali- 
fications of  electors. 

On  May  13,  1912,  at  page  6359,  Repre- 
sentative Taggart  of  Kansas  made  the 
following  statement: 

Suffrage  was  conferred  upon  the  Negro  by 
the  Southern  States  themselves.  Under  the 
Constitution  every  Stete  can  prescribe  Its 
own  qualifications  for  suffrage,  with  the 
single  exception  that  no  State  can  deny  or 
abridge  the  right  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  at  the  time  of  the  submission 
of  the  17th  amendment  several  of  the 
Southern  States  had  specific  require- 
ments in  their  constitutions  requiring 
the  payment  of  the  poU  tax  as  a  prerequi- 
site for  voting  and  using  the  words 
"qualified"  or  "qualifications"  as  appli- 
cable to  the  poll  tax  requirement.  I  ask 
that  article  VI  of  the  constitution  of 
Texas,  which  was  In  force  at  the  time, 
be  printed  In  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  Texas  constitution  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  VT. SUFFRAGE  ^^^_ 

Section  I.  The  following  classes  of  persons 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  vote  in  this  Stete; 
to  wit:  . 

First:  Persons  under  twenty-one  years  ot 

age. 

Second:  Idiots  and  lunatics. 
Third:     All    paupers    supported    by    any 
county. 

Fourth:  All  persons  convicted  of  any 
felony,  subject  to  such  exceptions  as  the 
Legislature  may  make. 

FUth:  All  soldiers,  marines  and  seamen, 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  Army  or  Navy 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person  subject  to  none  of  the 
foregoing   disqualifications,   who   shall   have 
attained    the   age   of   twenty-one   years   and 
who  ShaU  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  who  shall  have  resided  In  this  State  one 
year  next  preceding  an  election  and  the  last 
Six  months  within  the  district  or  county  in 
which  such  person  offers  to  vote,  shall  be 
deemed   a  qualified  elector:    Proitded,  That 
electors    living    in    any    unorganized   county 
may   vote   at   any    election    precinct    in   the 
county  to  which  such  county  is  attached  for 
Judicial    purposes:     And    provided    further. 
That  any  voter  who  Is  subject  to  pay  a  poll 
tax  under  the  laws  of  the  Stete  of  Texas 
shall  have  paltKsald  tax  befqre  offering  to 
vote  at  anv  election  in  this  State  and  hold 
a  receipt  showing  that  said  poll  tax  was  paid 
before  the  first  day  of  February  next  preced- 
ing such  election.  Or  if  said  voter  shall  have 
lost  or  misplaced  said  tex  receipt,  he  or  she. 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
upon  making  affidavit  before  any  officer  au- 
thorized to  administer  oaths  that  such  tax 
receipt  has  been  lost.  Sucfi  affidavit  shall  be 
made  in  writing  and  left  with  the  Judge  of 
the  election.  The  husband  may  pay  the  poll 
tax  of  his  wife  and  receive  the  receipt  there- 
for. In  Uke  manner  the  wife  may  pay  the 
p>oll    tax    of    her    husband    and    receive    the 
receipt    therefor.    The   Legislature    may    au- 
thorize absentee  voting.  And  this  provision 
of   the   Constitution   shall   be   self-enacting 
vrtthout  the  necessity  of  further  legislation. 
(Sec   2,  Art.  6,  adopted  election  November  4, 
1902:    proclamation,  Dec.   26.   1902:    .Amend- 
ment adopted   el'^tlon   fourth  Saturday   in 
July  1921.) 

Sec  3  All  qualified  electors  of  the  Stete. 
as  herein  described,  who  shall  have  resided 
for   six   months    Immediately   preceding    an 
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election,  within  the  llmlto  of  any  city  or 
corporate  town,  shaU  have  the  right  to  vote 
for  Btoyor  and  all  other  elective  officers;  but 
in  all  elections  to  determine  expenditure  ol 
money  or  awumpUon  of  debt,  only  thoee 
shall  be  qualified  to  vote  who  pay  taxes  on 
property  In  said  city  or  Incorporated  town: 
Prmitled.  That  no  poll  tax  for  the  payment 
of  debts  thus  incurred,  shall  be  levied  upon 
the  persons  debarred  from  voting  In  relaUon 

SBC  4  In  aU  elections  by  the  people  the 
vote  shall  be  by  ballot  and  the  Legislature 
shaU  provide  for  the  numbering  of  tickets 
and  make  such  other  regulations  as  may  be 
neceasary  to  detect  And.  punish  fraud  and 
preserve  the  purity  of  the  ballot  box  and 
the  Legislature  may  provide  by  law  for  the 
registration  of  all  voters  In  all  cities  con- 
taining a  population  of  ten  thousand  inhabl- 
*  tants  or  more  (Sec.  4.  Art,  6.  adopted  elec- 
tion August  11,  1891;  proclamation  Septem- 
ber 22.  1891.) 

Sk:  5  Voters  shall.  In  all  cases,  except 
treason,  felony,  or  breach  ol  the  peace,  be 
privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attend- 
ance at  elections,  and  In  going  to  and  return- 
ing therefrom. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  comment. 
Incidentally,  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  words  •  qualiflcatlon.  dU- 
quallflcaaon."  "qualified."  "shall  be 
deemed  a  qualified  elector."  are  used, 
this  provision  of  the  Texas  constitution 
clearly  shows  the  payment  of  a  poU  tax 
was  one  of  the  qualiflcaUons  required  as 
a  prerequisite  for  voting.  Incidentally. 
Mr  President,  the  two  Senators  from 
Texas.  Senators  Joseph  W.  Bailey  and 
Charles  A.  Culbertson,  both  voted  to 
submit  the  17th  amendment. 

With  reference  to  Arkansas,  article 
m.  section  1.  and  amendment  8.  section 
1  were  the  constitutional  requirements 
lA  Arkansas  on  the  date  of  submission 
of  the  17th  amendment.  I  ask  that  boto 
of  those  provisions  be  printed  into  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  Arkansas  constitution  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

ARTICU:    m. FRAUCHIS*    AND    ELXCTIONS 

SKcnoN  1.  Every  male  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  male  person  who  has  declared  his 
intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  same, 
of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  who  has 
resided  in  the  State  twelve  months,  and  in 
the  county  sUc  months,  and  In  the  voting 
precinct  or  ward  one  month,  next  preceding 
any  election,  where  he  may  propose  to  vote. 
ShaU  be  entitled  to  vote  at  all  elections  by 
the  people. 

Amendment  So.  8— Equal  suffrage  supersedes 
poll-tax  amendment  of  1908 
That  SecUon  1.  of  Article  III  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  as  amend- 
ed by  Amendment  No.  9.  adopted  January 
the  14th.  1909,  be  amended  so  as  to  read 
as  foUows:  „   ...  j 

■SxcnoN  1.  Every  citizen  of  the  united 
States  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who 
has  resided  In  the  State  twelve  months.  In  the 
county  six  months,  and  In  the  precinct, 
town,  or  ward  one  month,  next  preceding 
any  election  at  which  they  may  propose  to 
vote,  except  such  persons  as  may  have  com- 
mitted some  felony  be  deprived  of  the  right 
to  vote  by  law  passed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly and  who  shaU  exhibit  a  poU-tax 
receipt  or  other  evidence  that  they  have  paid 
th^  poll  tax  at  the  time  of  collecting  taxes 
next  preceding  such  election.  shaU  be  allowed 
to  vote  at  any  election  In  the  State  of  Ark- 
ansas: Provided,  That  persons  who  make 
satisfactory  proof  that  they  have  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  since  the  time 


of  assessing  taxes  next  preceding  said  elec- 
tion and  possess  the  other  necessary  quaU- 
flcatlona.  shaU  be  permitted  to  vote:  And 
Provided  further,  That  the  said  tax  receipt 
shall  be  so  marked  by  dated  stamp  or  writ- 
ten endorsement  by  the  Judges  of  election 
to  whom  It  may  be  first  presented  as  to 
prevent  the  holder  thereof  from  voting  more 
than  once  at  any  electron.  It  Is  declared  to 
be  the  piirpoee  of  this  amendment  to  deny 
the  right  of  suffrage  to  aliens  and  It  is 
declared  to  be  the  purpoee  of  this  amendment 
to  confer  suffrage  equally  upon  both  men 
and  women,  without  regard  to  sex:  Provided, 
That  women  shall  not  be  compelled  to  serve 
on  Juries." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Senators  will  note  that 
the  words  "qualifications  of  electors"  are 
included  in  the  ofHcial  draft  of  the  con- 
stitution and  also  that  the  poll  tax  re- 
quirement appears  in  that  very  section 
where  the  word  "qualifications"  is  used. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  Ar- 
kansas Senators  voted  to  submit  the  17th 
amendment.  They  were  James  P.  Clark 
and  Jeff  Davis  from  Arkansas. 

As  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  the 
matter  is  equally  clear.  Under  section  4 
of  the  constitution  of  South  Carolina  in 
1912  under  the  heading  "Qualifications 
for  Suffrage"  appear  the  following  pro- 
\'islons: 


Article  II.  Section  4.  Quallfloatlons  for  svif- 
frage. — The  qualifications  for  suffrage  shall 
be  as  foUows: 

(a)  Residence. — Residence  in  the  State  for 
two  yeMs.  In  the  Ooimty  one  year.  In  the 
polling  precinct  In  which  the  elector  offers 
to  vote  four  months:  Provided,  That  min- 
isters In  charge  of  an  organized  church  and 
teachers  of  public  schools  shaU  be  entitled 
to  vote  alter  six  months'  residence  In  the 
State,  otherwise  qualified. 

( NoTx. — Amended  by  a  Joint  resolution  and 
an  act:  1929(36)695;  1931(37)106.  246.) 

(b)  ReglstraUon. — Registration,  which 
shall  provide  for  the  enrollment  of  every 
elector  once  In  ten  years,  and  also  an  en- 
rollment during  each  and  every  year  of 
every  elector  not  previously  registered  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Article. 

(c)  Qualification  for  registration  up  to 
January  1898;  list  of  registered  voters.— Up  to 
January  1st.  1898.  aU  male  persons  of  voting 
age  applying  for  registration  who  can  read 
any  section  in  this  Constitution  submitted 
to  them  by  the  registration  officer,  or  un- 
derstand and  explain  it  when  read  to  them 
by  the  registration  officer,  shall  be  entitled 
to  register  and  become  electors.  A  separate 
record  of  all  persons  registered  before  Jan- 
uary 1st.  1898.  sworn  to  by  the  registration 
officer,  shall  be  filed,  one  copy  with  the  Clerk 
of  Court  and  one  In  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  on  or  before  February  ist. 
1898.  and  such  persons  shall  remain  during 
life  qualified  electors  unless  disqualified  by 
the  other  provisions  of  this  Article.  The  cer- 
tificate of  the  Clerk  of  Court  or  Secretary 
of  State  BhaU  be  sufficient  evidence  to  es- 
tablish the  right  of  Said  Citizens  to  any 
subsequent  registration  and  the  franchise 
under  the  limitations  herein  Imposed. 

(d)  Qualification  for  registration  after 
January  1898. — Any  person  who  shall  apply 
for  registration  after  January  Ist,  1898.  if 
otherwise  qualified.  shaU  be  registered:  Pro- 
vided, That  he  can  both  read  and  write  any 
Section  of  this  Constitution  submitted  to 
him  by  the  regUtratlon  officer,  or  can  show 
that  he  owns,  and  has  paid  all  taxes  col- 
lectible during  the  previous  year  on  property 
m  this  State  assessed  at  three  hundred  dol- 
lars (WOO)  or  more. 

(e)  Payment  of  Taxes  Necessary  for  Vot- 
ing.  Managers  of  election  shaU  require  of 

every  elector  offering  to  vote  at  any  election, 
before  allowing  him  to  vote,  proof  of  the  pay- 


ment thirty  days  before  any  election  of  any 
poll  tax  then  due  and  payable.  The  prodiic- 
tlon  of  a  certificate  or  of  the  receipt  of  the 
officer  authorized  to  collect  such  taxes  shaU 
be  conclusive  proof  of  the  payment  thereof. 

(NoT«.— Amended  by  a  Joint  resolution 
and  an  act:    1929(36)    696;    1931(37)106.246. 

(f)  Certificate  of  RegUtraUon.— The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shaU  provide  for  issuing  to 
each  duly  regUtered  elector  a  certificate  of 
registration,  and  shaU  provide  for  the  re- 
newal of  such  certificate  when  lost,  muti- 
lated or  destroyed.  If  the  appUcant  U  stUl 
a  qualified  elector  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Constitution,  or  If  he  has  been  regla- 
tet«d  as  provided  In  subsection  (c) . 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  constitutional 
poll  tax  requirement  was  in  South  Caro- 
lina's constitution,  and  that  there  can 
be  no  question  about  it  having  been  one 
of  the  qualifications.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  word  "qualifications"  is  used  many 
times. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  from  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  Senator  Ellison 
D.  Smith  voted  to  submit  the  17th 
amendment. 

In  the  State  of  Tennessee,  article  IV 
of  the  State  constitution  provided  in 
1912  as  follows: 

abticlj:  IV — ELicnoNS 
Right  to  vote  for  legislators  and  local  civil 
officers;   PoU  Taxes;   Military  Duty;  Author- 
ized Election  Laws. 

Section   1.  Every  male  person  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  being  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  resident  of  this  State 
for  twelve  months,  and  of  the  county  where- 
in he  may  offer  his  vote  for  six  months  next 
preceding  the  day  of  election.  shaU  be  en- 
titled  to  vote  for  members  of  the  General 
Assembly,   and   other   clvU   officers   for   the 
county  or  district  in  which  he  resides;  and 
there  shall  be  no  qualification  attached  to 
the  right  of  suffrage,  except  that  each  voter 
ShaU  give  to  the  Judges  of  election,  where  he 
offers  to  vote,  satisfactory  evidence  that  he 
has  paid  the  poU  taxes  assessed  against  him 
for  such  preceding  period  as  the  Legislature 
shall  prescribe,  and  at  such  time  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law.  without  which  his  vote 
cannot  be  received.  And  all  male  citizens  of 
the  State  shaU  be  subject  to  the  payment  of 
poU  taxes  and  the  performance  of  mlUtary 
duty  vrtthln  such  ages  as  may  be  prescribed 
by   law.   The  General   Assembly  shaU   have 
power  to  enact  laws  requiring  voters  to  vote 
In  the  election  precincts  In  which  they  may 
reside,   and  laws   to  secure   the   freedom   of 
elections  and  the  purity  of  the  ballot  box. 

There  is  no  question,  from  reading  that 
provision,  Mr.  President,  but  that  the  poll 
tax  is  required  as  a  qualification  for  vot- 
ing by  the  constitution  of  Tennessee.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  from  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  Senator  Luke  Lea  voted 
for  submission  of  the  17th  amendment. 

In  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  article 
VI  of  the  State  constitution  provided  in 
1912.  in  part,  as  follows: 


AKTICLE  VI — SVTTKAaZ  AND  ELIGIBILJTT 

TO  omcE 

Section  1.  Every  male  person  bom  in  the 
United  States,  and  every  male  person  who 
has  been  naturalized,  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  and  possessing  the  quaUflcatlons  set  out 
in  this  article.  shaU  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any 
election  by  the  people  In  the  State,  except  as 
herein  otherwise  provided. 

Sec.  2.  He  shall  have  resided  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  for  two  years.  In  the  county 
six  months,  and  in  the  precinct,  ward,  or 
other  election  district  In  which  he  offers  his 
vote,  four  months  next  preceding  the  elec- 
tion: Provided,  that  removal  from  one  pre- 
cinct, ward,  or  other  election  district  to  an- 


other in  the  same  county  shall  not  operate  to 
deprive  any  person  of  the  right  to  vote  In  the 
precinct,  ward,  or  other  election  district  from 
wlUch  he  has  removed  until  four  months 
after  such  removal.  No  person  who  has  been 
convicted,  or  who  has  confessed  his  guilt  In 
open  court,  upon  Indictment,  of  any  crime 
the  punishment  of  which  now  Is  or  may  here- 
after be  imprlsoimient  In  the  State's  Prison, 
shall  be  permitted  to  vote  unless  the  said 
person  shall  be  first  restored  to  citizenship 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec  3.  Every  person  offering  to  vote  shall 
be  at  the  time  a  legally  registered  voter  as 
herein  prescribed  and  In  the  manner  here- 
after provided  by  law.  and  the  General  As- 
sembly of  North  Carolina  shall  enact  general 
registration  laws  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  article. 

Sec.  4.  Every  person  presenting  himself  for 
registration  shall  be   able  to  read  and  write 
any  section  of  the  Constitution  in  the  Eng- 
lish language;  and  before  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote  he  shall  have  paid,  on  or  before  the 
first  dav  of  May  of  the  year  in  which  he  pro- 
poses to  vote,  his  poll  tax  for  the  previous 
year  as  prescribed  by  Article  V.  sec.  1,  of  the 
Constitution.  But  no  male  person  who  was 
on   January    1,    1867.   or   -i:    any   time   prior 
thereto,  entitled  to  vote  under  the  laws  of 
any  State  in  the  United  States  wherein  he 
then  resided,  and  no  lineal  descendant  of  any 
such   person,   shall   be  denied   the    right  to 
register    and    vote    at    any    election    in    this 
State  by  reason  of  his  failure  to  possess  the 
educational  qualifications  herein  prescribed: 
Provided,  he  shall  have  registered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  this  section  prior  to 
December  1.  1908.  The  General  Assembly  shall 
provide    for   the   registration   of   all   persons 
entitled    to   vote    without    the    educational 
qualifications  herein  prescribed,  and  shall,  on 
or  before  November  1.  1908,  provide  for  mak- 
ing a  permanent  record  of  such  registration, 
and   all    persons  so   registered   shaU   forever 
thereafter  have  the  right  to  vote  in  all  elec- 
tions bv  the  people  in  this  State,  unless  dis- 
qualified under  section  2  of  this  article:  Pro- 
vided, such  person  shall  have  paid  his  poll 
tax  as  above  required. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution is  presented  and  adopted  as  one 
indivlslbl»  plan  for  the  regulation  of  the 
suarage,  with  the  Intent  and  purpose  to  so 
connect  the  different  parts  and  to  make  them 
so  dependent»\ipon  each  other  that  the  whole 
shall  stand  or  fall  together. 

There  is  no  question  at  all,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  that  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax 
was  required  as  one  of  the  qualifications 
for  voting  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
at  that  time,  which  is  quite  clear  from 
reading  that  provision  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina constitution. 

Incidentally.  Senator  F.  M.  Simmons 
from  North  Carolina  voted  to  submit  the 
17th  amendment. 

Next.  Mr.  President,  in  the  State  of 
Alabama,  article  8  on  "Suffrage  and  Elec- 
tions"  provided  clearly   that  the  word 
■qualifications"  specifically  covered  the 
{     payment  of  a  poll  tax.  I  ask  that  article 

(vni    of   the    constitution    of   Alabama, 
which  was  in  force  in  1912,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
I      from  the  Alabama  constitution  was  or- 
I     dered  to  be  pi-inted  in  the  Record,  as 
!     follows: 

ARTICLE  Vm. SUFFRAOE  AND  ELECTIONS 

Sec.  177.  Every  male  citizen  of  this  state 
who  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
every  male  resident  of  foreign  birth,  who.  be- 
fore the  ratification  of  this  constitution,  shall 
have  legally  declared  his  Intention  to  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  twenty-one 
years  old  or  upwards,  not  laboring  under  any 
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of  the  disabilities  named  In  this  article,  and 
possessing  th^  qualifications  required  by  it, 
ShaU  be  ^  elector,  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  at  anywecUon  by  the  people :  Provided, 
That  all  foreigners  who  have  legally  declared 
their  intention  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  SUCes,  shall,  if  they  fall  to  become 
citizens  thereof  at  the  lime  they  are  entitled 
to  become  such,  cease  to  have  the  right  to 
vote  until  they  become  such  citizens. 

"Sec  178.  To  entitle  a  person  to  vote  at 
any   election   by   the   people,   he   shall   have 
resided  In  the  state  at  least  two  years,  in  the 
county  one  year,  and  In  the  precinct  or  ward 
three    months,    Inmiedlately    preceding    the 
election  at  which  he  offers  to  vote,  and  he 
shall  have  been  duly  registered  as  an  elector, 
and  shall  have  paid  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  February  next  preceding  the  date  of  the 
elecUon  at  which  he  offers  to  vote,  all  poll 
taxes  due  from  him  for  the  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  one,  and  for  each  subsequent 
year:  Provided,  That  any  elector  who.  within 
three  months  next  preceding  the  date  of  the 
election  at  which  he  offers  to  vote,  has  re- 
moved from  one  precinct  or  ward  to  another 
precinct  or  ward  in  the  same  county.  Incor- 
porated town,  or  city,  shall  have  the  right  to 
vote  In  the  precinct  or  ward  from  which  he 
has  so  removed,  if  he  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  vote  in  such  precinct  or  v.-ard  but  for 
such  removal. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  could  not  find  that 
any  Senator  from  Alabama  voted  for 
the  submission  of  the  17th  amendment. 

In  the  State  of  Mississippi,  article  12 
of  the  constitution  of  that  State  states 
the  prerequisites  for  becoming  a  "quali- 
fied elector."  among  which  are  the  pay- 
ment of  poll  taxes.  I  ask  that  article  12 
of  the  constitution  of  Mississippi  be 
printed  in  thie  Record  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  Mississippi  constitution  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

ARTICLE     12. FRANCHISE 

Sec.  240.  All  elections  by  the  people  shall 
be  by  ballot. 

Sec.  241.  Every  Inhabitant  of  this  state,  ex- 
cept Idiots,  insane  persons,  and  Indians  not 
taxed,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
twenty-one  years  old  and  upwards,  who  has 
resided  In  this  state  for  two  years,  and  one 
year  in  the  election  district,  or  in  the  In- 
corporated city  or  town  In  which  he  offers  to 
vote,  and  who  is  duly  registered,  as  provided 
In  this  article,  and  who  has  never  been  con- 
victed   of    bribery,    theft,    arson,    obtaining 
money  or  goods  under  false  pretense,  perjury, 
forgery,  embezzlement,  or  bigamy,  and  who 
has  paid  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Febru- 
ary of  the  year  In  which  he  shall  offer  to 
vote,   all   poll   taxes   which  may   have   been 
legally  required  of  him.  and  which  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  paying  according  to 
law.  for  the  two  preceding  years,  and  who 
shall  produce  to  the  officers  holding  the  elec- 
tion satisfactorv  evidence  that  he  has  paid 
such  taxes.  Is  declared  to  be  a  qualified  elec- 
tor- but  any  minister  of  the  gospel  In  charge 
of  an  organized  church  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  after  six  months'  residence  in  the  elec- 
tion district.  If  otherwise  qualified. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  could  not  find  that 
either  of  the  Senators  from  Mississippi 
had  voted  for  submission  of  the  17th 
amendment. 

I  shall  also  ask  to  put  similar  provi- 
sions for  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Georgia  in  the  Record  at  this  time.  They 
both  use  the  word  "qualifications."  They 
both  provide  for  payment  of  poll  taxes. 
In  the  Statr  of  Virginia,  article  H.  en- 
titled "Elective  Franchise  and  Qualifica- 
tion for  Office,"  and  in  section  18.  "Qual- 


ification of  Voters,"  cover  the  matter  and 
I  ask  that  the  same  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  Virginia  constitution  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

ARIICLE  n. elective  franchise  AND   QDALIFI- 

CATION    FOR    OFFICE 

Sec.  18.  QuaUficatlon  of  Voters — Every  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States,  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  who  has  been  a  resident  of  the  State 
one  year,  of  the  county,  city,  or  town  six 
months,   and   of   the   precinct   in   which   he 

,  offers  to  vote,  thirty  days  next  preceding  the 
election  In  which  he  offers  to  vote,  has  been 
registered,  and  has  paid  his  State  poll  taxes, 
as  hereinafter  required,  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  for  members  of  the  general  assembly 
and  all  officers  elective  by  the  people;  but 
removal  from  one  precinct  to  another.  In  the 
same  county,  city,  or  town  shall  not  deprive 
any  person  of  his  right  to  vote  in  the  pre- 
cinct from  which  he  has  moved   until  the 

'  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  such  removal. 
The  right  of  citizens  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  sex. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Both  Senators  from 
Virginia.  Senators  Thomas  S.  Martin  and 
Claude  A.  Swanson,  voted  to  submit  the 
17th  amendment. 

In  the  State  of  Georgia — and  my  re- 
search did  not  indicate  that  either  of,  the 
Senators  from  that  State  voted  for  it — 
under  article  II — "Elective  Franchise- 
Section  I.  Chapter  2-6 — Qualifications  of 
Voters,"  appears  in  i^art  the  following 
provision : 


2-603.    (6397)    Par.   III.   Who  EntlUed   To 

Register  and  Vote To  entitle  a  person  to 

register  and  vote  at  any  election  by  the  peo- 
ple, he  shall  have  resided  In  the  State  one 
vear  next  preceding  the  election,  and  In  the 
county  in  which  he  offers  to  vote  six  months 
next  preceding  the  election,  and  shall  have 
paid  all  poll  taxes  that  he  may  have  had 
an  opportunity  ot  paying  agreeably  to  law. 
Such  payment  must  have  been  made  at  least 
six  months  prior  to  the  election  at  which  he 
ofTers  to  vote,  except  -when  such  elections 
are  held  within  six  months  from  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  fixed  by  law  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  taxes.  (Acts  1908.  pp.  27.  28. 
ratified  Oct.  7.  1908;  Acts  1931,  p.  102,  ratified 
Nov.  8.  1932.) 

Also.  Senator  Nathan  P.  Bryan  from 
the  State  of  Florida  voted  to  submit  the 
17th  amemtoent.  my  State  having  at  the 
time  a  pmltiax  requirement  by  action  of 
the  legislature  under  a  permissive  pro- 
vision of  the;  constitution. 

Mr.  Presidfent.  in  closing  on  this  par- 
ticular poiflt.  the  17th  amendment  could 
not  have  fceen  submitted  in  the  Senate 
without  Jne  vote  of  the  Southern  Sena- 
tors wBom  I  have  already  mentioned  as 
having  voted  to  submit  it.  and  who  came 
from  States  that  had  in  their  constitu- 
tions pravisions  requiring  the  payment  of 
the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  also,  that 
a  large  number  of  Representatives  from 
the  various  poll  tax  States  which  I  have 
just  referred  to  voted  for  the  submission 
of  the  17th  amendment.  Without  at- 
tempting to  give  an  exclusive  or  com- 
plete list  of  the  names  of  the  Representa- 
tives from  Southern  poll  tax  States  who 
voted  to  submit  the  17th  amendment.  I 
simply  read  into  the  Record  the  names  of 
Representative  John  N.  Garner,  of  Texas, 
later  Vice  President:  James  F.  Byrnes,  of 
South  CaroUna.  later  Senator.  Supreme 
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Court  Justice.  SecreUry  of  State,  and 
Governor  of  South  Carolina;  Represent- 
ative Joseph  W.  Byms,  of  Tennessee, 
later  Speaker  of  the  House;  Representa- 
tive Oscar  W.  Underwood,  of  Alabama, 
whose  many  titles  I  will  not  attempt  to 
name:  Representative  Richmond  P.  Hob- 
son,  hero  of  Santiago  Harbor:  Repre- 
senUtive  Robert  L.  Doughton,  of  North 
Carolina,  later  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  not  personally 
confirmed  this  point.  However.  I  am  told 
by  the  investigator  that  the  17th  amend- 
ment could  not  have  been  submitted  In 
the  House  except  by  the  vote  of  numerous 
Representatives  from  the  poll  tax  States 
in  the  South  at  that  ime. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  of  this  portion 
of  my  remarks  Is  to  make  completely 
clear  that  those  who  submitted  the  17th 
amendment  containing  these  same  words 
with  reference  to  qualifications  of  elec- 
tors did.it  against  a  background  which 
they  knew  perfectly  well  and  which  em- 
braced, among  other  things,  the  require- 
ment in  many  States  of  that  period,  and 
in  many  of  those  States  by  constitutional 
provision,  that  among  the  qualifications 
of  electors  for  the  naming  of  members 
of  the  most  nimierous  branch  of  the 
State  legislature  was  the  payment  of  a 
poll  tax  and  that  in  the  constitutions 
themselves  these  States  have  shown 
clearly  what  their  understanding  of  the 
word  "qualification"  was  by  having 
named  the  poll  tax  pa>Tnent  requirement 
as  one  of  the  qualifications  which  must 
be  possessed  by  an  elector.  The  required 
two-thirds  vote  to  submit  the  17th 
amendment  would  not  have  been  secured 
without  the  affirmative  votes  of  Senators 
and  House  Members  from  the  poll  tax 
States. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  verified  this  with 
reference  to  the  Senate,  but  not  with 
reference  to  the  House.  However.  I  am 
advised  by  the  investigators  that  that  is 

the    C&S6 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  go  a  little  fur- 
ther with  this  question  of  the  adoption  of 
the  17  th  amendment  because  I  think 
there  is  an  Important  question  involved 
here — a  question  of  sound  morsds  and  of 
good  faith  as  well  as  law.  There  is  the 
question  of  sound  morals  and  good  faith 
-involved  here  because  not  only  was  this 
17th  amendment  submitted  by  many 
men  who  knew  that  the  term  "qualifica- 
tions" In  their  State  constitutions  em- 
braced payment  of  the  poll  tax.  not  only 
was  it  submitted  after  extensive  argu- 
ments had  been  made  on  the  floor  inter- 
preting this  amendment  as  leaving  to  the 
States  entirely  the  matter  of  prescribing 
qualifications  of  electors,  but  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment,  itself,  would 
have  been  impossible  except  for  the  con- 
currence of  at  least  four  of  the  five  ratify- 
ing Southern  States,  all  of  which  had 
poll  tax  requirements  which  were  among 
the  States  that  approved  the  17th 
amendment.  Those  five  Southern  States. 
Mr.  President,  which  took  action  to  ratify 
the  17th  amendment,  were  the  States  of 
North  Carolina.  Texas.  Arkansas.  Ten- 
nessee, and  Louisiana.  I  call  specific  at- 
tention to  the  f %pfr  that  while  there  was. 
In  all,  one  State  over  the  number  re- 
quired to  ratify  the  amendment:  namely. 
37,  whereas  36  only  were  required  to 
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ratify,  the  ratification  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  without  the  approval 
by  at  least  four  of  these  poll  tax  South- 
em  States.  Without  their  approval  the 
nth  amendment  could  not  have  been 
ratified  and  yet  at  the  time  of  their  rat- 
ification each  of  these  Southern  States 
had  In  their  essential,  legal  setup,  in 
their  constitutions,  provisions  requiring 
the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  voting  in  the  election  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  their  State  legis- 
latures. It  is  a  basic  fact  tt»t  without  the 
concurrence  of  those  Stales  relying  as 
they  had  every  right  to  rely  upon  the 
arguments  stated  time  and  time  again  in 

le  debate  that  the  rights  of  the  States 
wo\Ud  not  be  Impaired  by  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  the  amendment 
couldNtefe-have  been  adopted.  Surely, 
there  is  a  question  of  sound  morals  and 
good  faith  here  which- tbejia^orltx^of 
the  Supreme  Court  seems  to  have  en- 
tlrely  overlooked  or  even  ignored  when 
they  knocked  out  the  requirement  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  for  the 
payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite 
for  voting  in  State  and  local  elections. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note,  also,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  17th  amendment  at  least  one  of  the 
States  outside  of  the  South  had  in  Its 
constitution  a  provision  requiring  the 
payment  of  a  tax  as  a  prerequilite  for 
voting.  Article  8  of  the  constitution  of 
Pennsylvania  which  was  in  effect  at  the 
time,  Mr.  President,  but  was  repealed 
some  years  later,  reads  as  follows : 

Suffrage  and  ElecOons — Section  1.  Qualifi- 
cations of  Electors — Subsection  4.  If  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  and  upwards,  he  shall  have 
paid  within  two  years  a  State  or  county  tax, 
which  shall  have  been  assessed  at  least  two 
months  and  paid  at  least  one  month  before 
the  election. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
whole  of  article  Vin  of  the  constitution 
of  Pennsylvania  in  effect  in  1912  be  cop- 
ied into  the  Record  at  this  time  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
WEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ARTICUE  Vm SXTITKAOK  AND  EUCTIONS 

Sec.  1.  Qualifications  of  Electors. — E^ery 
male  citizen  twenty-one  years  of  age,  pos- 
sessing the  following  qualifications,  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  at  all  elections,  subject  how- 
ever to  such  laws  requiring  and  regulating  the 
registration  of  electors  as  the  General  As- 
sembly may  enact: 

1.  He  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  least  one  month. 

2.  He  shall  have  resided  In  the  State  one 
year  (or,  having  previously  been  a  qualified 
elector  or  native  born  citizen  of  the  State,  he 
shall  have  removed  therefrom  and  returned, 
then  six  months) ,  Immediately  preceding  the 
election. 

3.  He  shall  have  resided  in  the  election  dis- 
trict where  he  shall  offer  to  vote  at  least  two 
months  Immediately  preceding  the  election. 

4.  If  twenty-two  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards, he  shall  have  paid  within  two  years  a 
State  or  county  tax,  which  shall  have  been 
asseesed  at  least  two  months  and  paid  at 
least  one  month  before  the  election.  (Amend- 
ment of  November  6.  1901.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
completely  clear  that  the  people  of  the 
South  do  not  have  any  peculiar  attitude 
with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "qualification"  or  Its  interpreta- 


tion. It  is  completely  clear  that  from  the 
very  beginning  of  our  Nation  up  to  mod- 
ern times  States  in  the  North  as  well 
as  in  the  South  have  required  the  pay- 
ment of  poll  taxes  or  of  property  taxes 
or  the  ownership  of  property  as  a  quali- 
fication for  voting  and  have  regarded 
such  prerequisites  as  "qualifications"  for 
the  electors.  The  public  history  of  our 
Nation  upholds  completely  the  conten- 
tions of  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Justice 
Black  In  his  dissenting  opinion  and  ol 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan  in  his  dissenting 
opinion  in  which  he  is  joined  by  Mr. 
Justice  Stewart.  Mr.  Justice  Black  stated, 
and  I  quote  him  again: 

•  •  •  whatever  may  be  our  personal  opin- 
ion, history  Is  on  the  side  of  "rationality" 
of  the  State's  poll  tax  policy.  Property  quali- 
fications existed  In  the  Colonies  and  were 
continued  by  many  States  after  the  Con- 
stltuU»rir>»jas  adopted.  Although  I  Join  the 
_Cpurt  in  dlsh^lng  the  policy  of  the  poll  tax, 
this  Is  not  111  my  judgment  a  Justifiable 
reason  for  homing  this  poll  tax  law  un- 
constitutional, ^uch  a  holding  on  my  part 
would,  in  my  Judgment,  be  an  exercise  of 
power  which  the  Constitution  does  not  con- 
fer upon  me. 

And  again,  he  says: 

The  Court's  Justification  for  consulting 
Its  own  notions  rather  than  following  the 
original  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  as  I 
would,  apparently  Is  based  on  the  belief  of 
the  majority  of  the  Court  that  for  this  Court 
to  be  bound  by  the  original  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  Is  an  Intolerable  and  debili- 
tating evil;  that  our  Constitution  should  not 
be  "shackled  to  the  political  theory  of  a  par- 
ticular era,"  and  that  to  save  the  country 
from  the  original  Constitution  the  Court 
must  have  constant  power  to  renew  It  and 
keep  it  abreast  with  this  Court's  more  en- 
lightened theories  of  what  Is  best  for  our 
society. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  joined  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Stewart,  with  equal  harshness  lam- 
basted the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
Court  as  written  by  Mr.  Justice  E>ouglas. 
Justice  Harlan  said: 

Property  qualifications  and  poll  taxes  have 
been  a  traditional  p>art  of  our  political  struc- 
ture. In  the  Colonies  the  franchise  was  gen- 
erally a  restricted  one.  Over  the  years  these 
and  other  restrictions  were  gradually  lifted, 
primarily  because  popular  theories  of  j)ollt- 
Ical  representation  had  changed.  •  •  •  with 
property  qualifications.  It  Is  only  by  flat  that 
it  can  be  said,  especially  In  the  context  of 
American  history,  that  there  can  be  no  ra- 
tional debate  as  to  their  advisability.  Most 
of  the  early  Colonies  had  them;  many  of  the 
States  have  had  them  during  much  of  their 
histories  •  •  •  Indeed  It  was  probably  ac- 
cepted as  sound  political  theory  by  a  large 
percentage  of  Americans  through  most  of 
our  history,  that  iJ^opie  with  some  prop- 
erty have  a  deeper  stake  In  community  af- 
fairs, and  are  consequently  more  responsi- 
ble, more  educated,  more  knowledgeable, 
more  worthy  of  confidence,  than  those  with- 
out means  •  •  •.  These  viewpoints,  to  be 
sure,  ring  hollow  on  most  contemporary  ears. 
Their  lack  of  acceptance  today  Is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  States,  left 
to  their  own  devices,  have  eliminated  prop- 
erty or  poll  tax  qualifications;  by  the  cognate 
fact  that  Congress  and  three-quarters  of  the 
States  quickly  ratified  the  Twenty-Fourth 
Amendment  •    •   *. 

Property  and  poll-tax  qualifications,  very 
simply,  are  not  In  accord  with  current 
egalitarian  notions  of  how  a  modern  de- 
mocracy should  be  organized.  It  is  of  course 
entirely  fitting  that  legislatures  should 
modify  the  law  to  reflect  such  changes  In 
popular  attitudes.  However.  It  Is  all  wrong. 
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in  my  view,  for  the  Court  to  adopt  the  po- 
litical doctrines  popularly  accepted  at  a 
particular  moment  of  our  history  and  to 
declare  all  others  to  be  Irrational  and  In- 
vidious, barring  them  from  the  range  of 
choice  by  reasonably  minded  people  acting 
through  the  political  process.  •  •  • 

How  unsound  was  the  majority  opin- 
ion and  how  sound  were  the  dissenting 
opinions  of  Justices  Black  and  Harlan 
in  the  Virginia  State  poll  tax  case  may  be 
further  seen  by  reference  to  the  two 
earlier  cases  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
which  had  strongly  upheld  the  validity 
of  the  poll  tax  requirement.  Both  of 
these  cases  were  decided  by  the  Court 
after  the  adpption  of  the  17th  amend- 
ment. and-LJiow  refer  to  them  briefly. 

The  case  of  Breedlove  v.  Suttles  (302 
U.S.  277),  a  Georgia  case,  was  decided 
December  6,  1937,  by  a  unanimous  Court. 
The  precise  question  upon  which  the 
majority  of  the  Court  in  the  Virginia 
State  poll  tax  case  based  their  decision 
was  involved  in  the  Breedlove  case; 
namely,  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment.  The  appellant  com- 
plained that  since  he  was  a  male  in- 
habitant of  Georgia  between  the  ages  of 
21  and  60,  of  whom  a  poll  tax  payment 
was  required,  he  asserted: 

The  law  offends  the  rule  of  equality  in  that 
It  extends  only  to  persons  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  60  and  to  women  only  If  they 
register  for  voting. 

The  Court  unanimously  held : 
The  equal  protection  clause  does  not  re- 
quire absolute  equality.  While  possible  by 
statutory  declaration  to  levy  a  poll  tax  upon 
every  Inhabitant  of  whatsoever  sex.  age  or 
condition,  collection  from  all  would  be  im- 
possible for  always  there  are  many  too  poor 
to  pay.  Attempt  equally  to  enforce  such  a 
measure  would  Justify  condemnation  of  the 
tax  as  harsh  and  unjust. 

After  mentioning  that  men  above  60 
are  often  excused  from  road  work,  jury 
duty  and  service  in  the  militia,  the  Court 
adds: 

So  far  as  concerns  equality  under  the  equal 
protection  clause,  there  Is  no  substantial  dif- 
ference between  these  exemptions  and  ex- 
emption from  poll  taxes. 

Equally,  the  Court's  opinion  upheld 
the  exemption  of  minors  and  women  not 
registering  to  vote.  If  one  reads  the  whole 
decision  in  the  Breedlove  case  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  Court  imanimously  upheld 
the  Georgia  poll  tax  in  1937  against  a 
principal  complaint  that  it  violated  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment.  The  members  of  the  Court 
who  took  this  action  unanimously  were 
the  following:  Chief  Justice  Hughes  and 
Associate  Justices  McRewiolds.  Brandeis, 
Sutherland.  Butler — wlro  wrote  the  opin- 
ion— Stone.  Roberts.  Cardozo  and  Black. 

In  1951  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upheld 
'the  Virginia  poll  tax  in  the  case  of  But- 
ler against  Thompson.  The  decision  of 
the  Court  was  per  curiam,  with  the  note 
that  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  alone,  dis- 
sented. The  members  of  the  Coiui;  at 
that  time  were  Chief  Justice  Vinson  and 
Associate  Justices  Black,  Reed.  Frank- 
furter, Douglas,  Jackson,  Burton,  Clark, 
and  Minton.  So.  in  the  Virginia  State 
poll  tax  case  (Harper  v.  Virginia  Board 
of  Elections.  383  U.S.  663.  decided  in 
March  1966).  the  majority  of  the  Court, 


of  which  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  was  a  mem- 
ber, overruled  and  struck  down  the  deci- 
sions of  all  the  Justices  who  had  joined  in 
approving  the  Georgia  poll  tax  and  the 
Virginia  poll  tax  in  the  Breedlove  and 
Butler  cases.  No  constitutional  change 
affecting  Virginia  State  poll  tax  require- 
ments for  voting  in  State  elections  had 
been  adopted — no  Federal  statute  on  that 
subject  had  been  passed.  The  only 
change  was  in  the  judicial  philosophy  of 
the  majority  of  the  Court,  including  Mr. 
Fortas. 

I  noted  with  interest  that  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Senator  Mans- 
field, for  whom  I  have  great  pers.inal 
affection  as  he  well  knows,  in  his  state- 
ment of  yesterday  had  this  to  say  relative 
to  the  3  years'  service  of  Mr.  Justice  For- 
tas on  the  Supreme  Court: 

He  h£is  occupied  the  seat  of  such  prede- 
cessors as  Story,  Brandeis  and  Cardozo.  He 
has  carried  forward  their  standards  of  ex- 
cellence. 


I  cannot  refrain  from  the  comment 
that  in  joining  with  the  decision  of  the 
majority  of  the  Court  in  the  Virginia 
State  poll  tax  case,  Mr.  Justice  Fortas 
threw  out  of  the  judicial  windov;  the 
opinion  and  philosophy  of  Justice.s  Bran- 
deis and  Cardozo  in  the  earlier  Breedlove 
case.  They  locked  at  the  whole  historical 
picture  in  connection  with  the  poll  tax 
and  joined  the  unanimous  Court  in  up- 
holding the  Georgia  poll  tax  as  against 
an   attack   under  the   equal   protection 
i)rovision  of  the  14th  amendment.  To  the 
contrary,  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  ignored  his- 
tory, ignored  the  unanimous  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  1937  Breedlove 
case,  ignored  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  1951  Virginia  State  poll  tax 
case  which  was  unanimous  except  ior  the 
dissent  of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas.  As  Mr. 
Justice  Black  correctly  states,  Mr.  For- 
tas and  others  followed  their  own  notions 
of  what  the  words  "qualifications  of  elec- 
tors" as  used  in  the  Constitution  mean 
and    substituted    their    own    definition, 
thus  making  new  legislative  law  when 
there  was  no  new  legislation,  either  con- 
stitutional or  statutory,  on  the  State  poll 
tax  question  since  the  dates  of  those 
earlier  decisions,  1937  and  1951.  It  is  this 
activism  of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  and  his 
wiUingness  to  cut  corners  because  of  his 
zeal  and  impatience  with  the  slowness  of 
Federal  and  State  legislation  that  makes 
me  unwilling  to  confirm  him  to  be  Chief 
Justice. 

I  have  spoken  at  some  length  on  the 
Issues  presented  by  the  decision  of  the' 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Virginia  State  poll  tax  case  because  I 
think  it  is  perhaps  the  clearest  illustra- 
tion of  how  far  the  present  activist  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  will  go  in 
seeking  to  substitute  their  own  "notions," 
to  tise  Mr.  Justice  Black's  word,  their  own 
notions  as  to  what  the  law  should  be  for 
the  clear  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 
In  this  case,  the  majority  ruling  of  the 
Court  clearly  ignores  the  historical  facts 
which  I  have  documented  In  some  detail. 
There  is  no  question  whatever  that  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "qualifications  for 
electors"  as  used  by  the  original  framers 
of  the  Constitution  in  section  2  of  article 
I.  and  as  used  by  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  in  1912  when  they 


proposed  the   17th   amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  and  as  used  by  Mr.  Justice 
Butler  in  writing  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in   1937   in  the 
Breedlove  case,  and  as  approved  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  its  per  curiam  decision 
in  1951  in  the  Butler  case — with  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Douglas,  alone,  dissenting — included 
as  a  definite  qualification  of  an  elector 
the  payment  of  a  poll  tax,  or  of  a  prop- 
erty tax  or  the  ownership  of  property.  All 
of  the  13  Original  States  and  many  of  the 
other  States  which  had  used  one  or  more 
of  these  qualifications  throughout  the 
history  of  our  country  have  by  proper 
legal  methods  repealed  those  qualifica- 
tions for  voting,  except  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Virginia  case,  1965,  the  four  States 
of  Virginia,  Alabama,   Mississippi,   and 
Texas  still  had  small  poll  tax  payment 
requirements    for    the    (lualification    of 
their  electors  to  vote  in  State  or  local 
elections. 

Likewise,    the   Congress,   after   many 
years  of  consideration,   had  submitted 
the  24th  amendment,  outlawing  in  all 
States  the  poll  tax  requirement  for  vot- 
ing for  Federal  officials,  and  that  amend- 
ment iiad  been  ratified  by  the  required 
38  States  and  that  amendment  had  actu- 
ally been  considered  and  approved  unani- 
mously by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  a 
Virginia    case — Harman    v.    Forssenius 
1380  U.S.  528) — just  a  short  while  before 
the  Virginia  State  poll  tax  case  was  con- 
.sidered.  The  Congress,  the  States,  and 
the  people  had  patiently  and  legally  lib- 
eralized  voting   requirements,   and   the 
problem  was  constantly  becoming  of  less 
and  less  substantial  importance.  The  ac- 
tivists on  the  Supreme  Court,  including 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas,  in  their  impatient 
zeal  to  get  the  job  entirely  done  found  it 
possible  to  approve  the  opinion  written 
by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  which  adopted  an 
interpretation   of   the   word   "qualifica- 
tion" which  was  definitely  at  variance 
with  the  meaning  of  that  word  as  it  was 
used  tvnce  in  the  Constitution  and  as  it 
had    been    previously    interpreted    by 
unanimous  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  1937  and  by  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  that  Court  in  1951. 

There  could  be  no  clearer  illustration 
of  the  unfortimate  and  improper  lack  of 
judicial]  restraint  which  the  activist 
philosopihy  displays  than  that  which  is 
shown  by  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
Court  in  the  Virginia  State  poll  tax  case. 
The  majority  opinion  ignores  the  unani- 
mous verdict  of  our  Nation's  govern- 
mental history,  ignores  the  clear  state- 
ment of  Mr.  James  Madison,  the  father 
of  the  Constitution,  repudiates  the  great 
majority  of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  in  1912  when  the  17th  amendment 
was  submitted,  repudiates  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  and  the  House  in 
1953  when  the  24th  amendment  was  sub- 
mitted, overrides  all  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1937,  and  all  its  mem- 
bers in  1951  except  Mr.  Justice  Douglas, 
and  makes  of  the  Supreme  Court  a  legis- 
lative forum  rather  than  a  judicial  body, 
completely  willing,  because  of  its  im- 
patient zeal,  to  attain  immediately  by 
raw  power,  by  mere  majority  vote  of  its 
members,  its  own  notions  of  what  the 
law  should  be. 
•    I  cannot  approve  of  such  a  philosophy 
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which  has  no  place,  in  my  opinion,  in  a 
Judicial  body  and  I  do  not  want  to  ex- 
tend the  life  of  that  actfVist  philosophy 
m  our  highest  Court  for  perhaps  15  years, 
much  less  to  strengthen  it  by  promoting 
one  who  embraces  it  to  a  position  of 
much  higher  judicial  prestige  and  power. 

I  therefore  strongly  oppose  the  confir- 
mation of  Mr.  Justice  Portas  to  be  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  good  many 
other  cases  in  which  this  same  activist 
philosophy  of  Justice  Fortas  clearly  ap- 
pears and  I  shall  discuss  some  of  them 
in  a  later  appearance.  I  now  plan  to 
deal  in  my  second  speech  with  four  or 
five  of  the  other  Fortas  decisions  which 
I  regard  as  indefensible.  The  cases  which 
I  plan  to  consider  later  are  as  follows: 

First,  the  case  of  Keyishian  v.  Board 
of  Regents  (385  U.S.  589).  In  that  case 
Mr.  Justice  Brennan  wrote  the  ma- 
jority opinion  but  the  strong  dissent  was 
written -by  Mr.  Justice  Clark,  joined  by 
Justices  Harlan.  Stewart,  and  White. 
Justice  Fort^  was  the  swingman  in  this 
decision  which  wtis  one  of  the  5-to-4 
decisions  of  the  Court.  This  Is  the  case 
in  which  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
the  State  of  New  York  has  no  constitu- 
tional right  by  State  statute  to  prohibit 
admitted  Communists  from  serving  as 
teachers  in  its  public  scliool  system. 

The  second  case  which  I  plan  to  dis- 
cuss later  is  United  States  v.  Robel  (389 
U.S.  258)  in  which  the  majority  opinion 
was  written  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren 
with  strong  dissent  by  Justice  White, 
joined  by  Justice  Harlan.  This  is  the 
case  in  which  the  majority  of  the  Court 
ruled  that  Congress,  itself,  has  no  con- 
stitutional authority  to  prohibit,  by  stat- 
ute, admitted  Communists  from  employ- 
ment in  defense  plants. 

The  third  case  which  I  plan  to  discuss 
later,  another  5-to-4  decision  in  which 
Justice  Fortas  was  the  swingman,  is  that 
of  Miranda  v.  Arizona  i384  UJS.  436)  in 
which  the  majority  opinion  was  written 
by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren  with  a 
strong  dissent  by  Mr.  Justice  Clark  and 
other  strong  dissents  by  Mr.  Justice 
IHarlan — joined  by  Justices  Stewart  and 
White — and  by  Mr.  Justice  White — 
joined  by  Justices  Harlan  and  Stewart. 
This  is  the  case  in  which,  reversing  a 
conviction  for  kidnapping  and  rape,  the 
majority  of  the  Court  bans  a  confession 
found  by  the  jui-y  and  the  trial  court  to 
have  been  voluntary  and  atfiimed  by  the 
State  supreme  court.  The  majority  opin- 
ion sets  up  new  rules  governing  confes- 
sions which  the  four  dissenting  Judges 
state,  forcibly,  will  help  criminals,  dis- 
courage law-enforcement  officers  and 
weaken  the  ability  of  the  courts  to  en- 
force criminal  laws. 

The  fourth  case  which  I  hope  to  dis- 
cuss later  is  Amalgamated  Food  Em- 
ployees v.  Logan  Valley  Plaza  i20  L.  ed. 
603) .  Mr.  Justice  Marshall  wrote  the  ma- 
jority opinion  with  strong  separate  dis- 
sents by  Justices  Black.  Harlan  and 
White  and  a  special  concurring  opinion 
by  Justice  Douglas  dissenting  in  part 
and  concurring  in  part.  This  is  the  case 
in  which  the  majority  opinion  held  that 
the  owner  of  a  shopping  center  complex 
may  not  prohibit,  by  the  use  of  an  in- 
junction, picketing  within  the  private 
parking  lot  provided  by   the  shopping 


center  for  the  use  of  customers  and.  em- 
ployees of  the  businesses  in  the  shop- 
ping center  by  members  of  a  union  who 
were  complaining  against  one  of  the 
stores  operating  m  the  shopping  center. 
The  dissenting  Justices  strongly  felt  that 
the  pickets  were  trespassing  and  that 
the  majority  of  the  Court  was  attempt- 
ing to  create  a  Court-made  law.  Justice 
Black  well  states  the  point  in  these 
words: 

To  bold  the  store  owners  are  compelled 
by  law  to  supply  picketing  areas  for  pickets 
to  drive  store  customers  away  is  to  create 
a  Court-made  law  wholly  disregarding  the 
Constitutional  basis  on  which  private  own- 
ership of  property  rests  In  this  country. 

The  fifth  group  of  cases  in  which  I 
may  later  discuss  the  Portas  decisions 
are  those  cases  generally  referred  to  as 
the  obscenity  cases.  I  think  that  this  is 
a  subject  which  requires  separate  and 
careful  discussion  and  I  shall  not  try  to 
summarize  it  herein,  but  I  must  say  now 
that  in  my  judgment  the  position  of  Mr. 
Fortas  on  these  cases  is  not  in  support 
of  sound  public  morals  and  is  impossible 
for  me  to  approve. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  my  remarks 
I  wish  to  state  again  that  my  objection 
to  the  contirmation  of  Associate  Justice 
Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  is  based  on  his  philosophy  as 
shown  by  his  own  decisions  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  cases  in  which  he  has  par- 
ticipated during  the  last  3  years.  I  have 
not  named  all  of  the  cases  in  which  I 
greatly  disapprove  of  his  position,  but  I 
have  named  six  cases  in  which  I  think 
there  is  very  small  reason  to  hold  that 
his  opinion  is  other  than  that  of  an  ac- 
tivist who  wants  to  cut  comers  to  get 
to  a  conclusion  he  favors  and  believes  in. 
but  for  which  there  is  no  constitutional 
backgroimd  and  no  statutory  back- 
ground upon  which  he  can  act  in  reach- 
ing that  conclusion.  To  the  contrary,  he 
uses  his  own  notions  of  what  the  law 
should  be,  and.  impatient  to  reach  that 
ideal  of  what  he  regards  the  law  should 
be,  he  has  declared  it  is  the  law  even 
though  It  is  against  the  Constitution  in 
some  cases  or  against  the  statutes  in 
other  cases. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mlsfortime 
to  our  country  and  to  Its  future,  and  the 
stability  of  our  coimtry  to  have  as  a 
Chief  Justice  for  perhaps  an  additional 
15  years  one  who  holds  this  point  of 
view. 

Feeling  that  way,  I  strongly  oppose  the 

nomination  of  Associate  Justice  Portas 

to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  for  the 
statesmanlike  and  scholarly  lesson  in 
past  practices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
for  the  background  of  constitutional  au- 
thority which  he  has  provided  here  today. 
I  am  particularly  gratified  because  this 
preseVitation  shows  that  this  is  a  matter 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida   has  not   approached  lightly. 

It  displays  a  great  deal  of  study,  re- 
search, and  preparation,  along  with  his 

i 


distinguished  knowledge  and  experience 
in  these  matters.  I  congratulate  him.  I 
am  pleased  that  I  was  able  to  be  present 
in  the  Chamber  in  order  to  have  the  ben- 
efit of  listening  to  him. 

Now  I  should  like  to  ask  my  esteemed 
colleague,  if  I  may,  whether  he  is  as  dis- 
turbed as  I  have  been  about  what  seems 
to  be  almost  general  practice  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  on  what  we  might  de- 
scribe as  split  decisions  an  uncertainty, 
as  demonstrated  by  5-to-4  votes,  votes 
that  lead  me  and  many  of  my  colleagues 
to  wonder  whether  there  is  definition 
and  clear  decision  in  those  cases,  whether 
there  is  a  policy  or  governmental  philos- 
ophy of  individual  Justices  which  is  per- 
mitted to  impair  their  decisions  in  some 
cases  *hich  should  be  made  strictly  on 
the  basis  of  law.  Is  this  not  outside  of, 
and  beyond,  and  certainly  not  in  keeping 
with  the  original  design  or  desire  of  our 
Foimdlng  Pothers  when  they  provided 
for  the  Supreme  Court? 

I  believe  I  heard  the  distinguished 
Senator  say  that  in  one  of  the  cases  he 
mentioned,  the  language  as  written  into 
the  law  was  misread  or  misinterpreted, 
or  the  meanings  were  changed  by  some 
members  of  the  Court. 

I  have  seen  that  done  on  several  occa- 
sions by  some  members  of  the  bureauc- 
racy in  Washington,  where  some  laws 
which  ,1  thought  were  clearly  written 
were  changed  in  their  execution  and 
when  the  guidelines  are  in,  we  often  find 
meanings  are  interpreted  into  the  law 
that  did  not  exist  certainly  during  the  • 
legislative  background  and  discussion. 
This  is  bad  enough:  but  does  the  Senator 
agree  that  in  the  case  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  might  this  not  be  a  most  danger- 
ous practice? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  answer  to  that 
question — and  first  I  want  to  thank  my 
friend  for  the  compliments  he  has  given 
me — I  woiild  say  I  think  it  is  a  highly 
dangerous  practice  and  a  highly  im- 
proper practice  to  make  the  Constitution 
not  the  stable  document  upon  which  the 
growth,  progress,  prosperity,  and  future 
of  the  Nation  is  sturdily  established  but 
something  subject  to  change  by  man- 
made.  Court-made  law.  so  ably  referred 
to  by  Justice  Black  and  Justice  Harlan 
in  the  decisions  which  I  read  in  part  into 
the  Record. 

I  think  that  for  as  to  come  to  the 
stage  where,  instead  of  having  a  stable 
government  based  upon  a  written,  stable 
constitution,  we  have,  instead,  the  basic 
law  which  can  be  changed  by  a  tempo- 
rary majority  of  the  Court,  even  by  using 
words,  by  a  method  of  semantics,  by 
using  words  in  different  ways  with  dif- 
ferent meanings  from  that  intended  in 
the  Constitution,  is  mo.st  dangerous  and 
creates  the  instability  which  I  want  very 
much  to  avoid  In  every  possible  way.  It 
is  for  that  principal  reason  I  oppose  very 
strongly  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  t 

He  is  58  years  old.  I  hope  that  he  wlU 
live  a  long  time.  I  hope  that  he  will  re- 
tain good  health.  He  has  been  my  friend 
since  1933.  but  I  do  not  approve  of  his 
philosophy  as  .shown  by  his  legal  deci- 
sions. My  feeling  is  that  to  have  that  kind 
of  philosophy  in  the  ascendancy  on  the 
Supreme    Court    for    an    additional    15 
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years  or  more  would  be  a  disaster  for 
this  country  of  the  first  magnitude.  That 
is  the  reason  why  I  very  strongly  oppose 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Justice  Portas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  for  another 
question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  feels  as  I  do,  that  in  the  actions 
of  what  he  referred  to  as  the  activists, 
there  is  an  apparent  design  or  desire  in 
some  way  to  change  the  basic  form  or 
foundation  of  our  Government,  there 
has  been  over  the  past  several  years, 
an  attempt,  whether  by  design  or 
just  by  happenstance,  more  and  more  to 
concentrate  control  of  the  Government 
in  a  centralized  place  in  Washington,  and 
little  by  little  to  take  away  from  the 
States  the  rights  which  were  guaranteed 
to  them  by  the  Constitution— yes.  even 
the  rights  of  individuals  as  guaranteed 
to  the  States  under  the  Constitution.  And 
has  not  this  movement  away  from  the 
original  form  been  made  possible,  in  some 
instances — and  lately  in  many  instances, 
by  5  to  4  decisions,  whatever  they  are — 
by  the  Supreme  Court? 

Is  this  not  having  an  effect  upon  our 
system  of  government  and  on  the  shape 
of  the  future  of  our  constitutional 
system? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Replying  to  the  ques- 
tion of  my  distinguished  friend.  I  think 
one  cannot  read  the  Federalist  Papers — 
which  I  have  read  time  and  again,  and 
Imow  that  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
also — written  by  three  of  the  ablest  au- 
thorities on  what  the  Constitution  was 
designed  to  do.  without  realizing  that  no 
such  uncertainty,  no  such  instability,  no 
such  concept,  no  such  possibility  of 
change  by  overzealous  people  who  so  ar- 
dently desire  some  new  step  that  they 
would  cut  comers  to  attain  it,  was  ever 
in  the  minds  of  our  Founding  Fathers. 
It  i»-because  I  want  to  do  away  with 
the  pOTfiibility  of  that  kind  of  control  in 
our  Court  that  I  feel  as  keenly  as  I  do  in 
this  matter. 

Before  terminating  my  reply,  I  want  to 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend  that  I 
think  we  are  particularly  fortunate  in 
this  case. 

Generally,  when  a  nomination  reaches 
the  Senate,  it  comes  as  affecting  an  able 
lav^Ter,  one  who  has  a  good  reputation 
as  a  citizen  and  a  decent  person,  but  who 
has  had  no  such  court  experience  as  to 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  see  from  his 
decisions  just  what  his  judicial  philos- 
ophy is. 

We  have  in  this  case  what  I  think  is  a 
completely  different  situation.  We  have 
3  years  of  decisions  of  an  active  jurist.  In 
that  time  he  made  many  decisions,  many 
of  them,  I  think,  following  clearly  and 
closely  the  activist  philosophy  which  I 
think  is  so  dangerous  to  our  country. 

I  feel,  in  spite  of  kindly  personal  feel- 
ings in  this  matter  towards  Mr.  Fortas, 
that  it  is  my  duty  to  my  State,  to  every 
State,  and  to  all  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  after  examining  the  decisions 
of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas.  and  finding  there 
the  philosophy  of  which  I  sa^thoroughly 


disapprove.  £md  which  I  fear,  in  that  it 
affects  so  greatly  the  stability  of  our 
country,  not  only  to  oppose  his  confirma- 
tion but  also  strongly  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  general  public,  as  well  as  mw 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  the  cases  irf 
which  I  think  he  has  been  so  zealous  to 
get  something  done  which,  for  the  mo- 
ment, he  thinks  is  something  very  much 
needed  and  worthwhile  at  the  present 
time. 

He  has  been  so  zealous  in  the  effort  to 
get  it  done,  so  impatient  with  the  slow 
processes  of  constitutional  government 
here  in  Washington  and  in  the  States, 
that  he  has  cut  corners  and  made  Court- 
made  law.  Court-made  law  is  as  changing 
as  the  shifting  sands  on  the  seashore. 
Court-made  law  based  on  5-to-4  deci- 
sions today  may  be  swept  away  and  all 
trace  of  it  vanish  tomorrow  when  there 
may  be  a  change  of  one  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  Court.  That  kind  of  instability 
does  not  make  for  a  stable  government 
which  protects  its  own  citizens  and  the 
States  and  its  own  security,  protects 
private  property,  protects  private  enter- 
prise. It  makes,  instead,  for  a  changing 
background  for  our  Nation  which  is  a 
vastly  different  thing  from  the  stability 
which  the  Founding  Fathers  were  seeking 
and  thought  they  had  obtained  when  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  were 
adopted. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
quished  Senator  and  I  thank  him  for 
the  privilege  of  being  here  to  listen  to 
him  today.  I  have  learned  a  great  deal.  I 
shall  reread  this  testimony  in  the  Record 
tomorrow  so  that  I  really  understand 
some  of  tho  bases,  from  his  long  experi- 
ence as  a  lawyer,  his  long  experience 
here  in  this  Chamber,  as  a  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  and  as  my  close 
friend,  and.  may  I  say,  one  of  my  first 
advisers  when  I  first  came  to  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  thank  him  for  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend.  I  want  to  say  for  the 
Record  that  when  the  great  States  of 
Florida  and  California  get  together,  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  had  better  look  out. 
I  am  glad  to  have  the  strong  support 
of  my  distinguished  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia, whose  friendship  I  treasure  so 
greatly.  

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
readings  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
3068 »  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964.  as  amended. 

The  message  also  annouiiced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  th^  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
119)  to  reserve  certain  public  lands  for  a 
national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system,  to 
provide  r.  procedure  fcr  adding  addi- 
tional public  lands  end  other  lands  to  the 
system,  and  for  othci-  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 


the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  <S. 
3769)  to  amend  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958,  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of 
1965.  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of.  1963,  and  related  acts. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  iH.R.  17023 »  making  ap- 
propriations for  sundry  independent 
executive,  bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
coiTPorations,  agencies,  offices,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969.  and  for  other  purposes. 


REPLY  TO  "THE  WASHINGTON 
MERRY-GO-ROUND"  COIMMN  OF 
DREW  PEARSON  AND  JACK 
ANDERSON  OF  JULY  24.  1968 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  is 
well  known  to  Members  of  the  Senate.  I 
have  been  traveling  for  many  years  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  on  inspection  tours  of  our 
Nation's  operations  abroad.  Since  1956. 
I  have  been  filing  written  reports  of  my 
observations  with  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  which  have  subsequently 
been  printed  as  Senate  documents.  I  be- 
lieve these  have  been  of  value  in  ac- 
quainting Members  of  Congress  and  the 
general  public  with  the  extent  of  our 
endeavors  abroad. 

For  the  last  several  years.  I  have  also 
taken  a  movie  camera  with  me  on  my 
tours,  and  on  my  return  have  produced 
films  related  to  the  countries  visited  by 
me  and  the  successes  and  failures  of  the 
■  .-.rojects  undertaken  by  our  foreign  as- 
sistance program  where  appropriate.  I 
believe  these  also  have  been  of  value  in 
making  our  efforts  abroad,  and  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  our  Ambassadors  and  pro- 
gram adm'nistrators.  more  easily  appre- 
ciated by  Congress  and  the  public  at 
large.  I  have  taken  pride  in  always  being 
as  objective  as  possible  in  both  my  reports 
and  the  documentary  films. 

I  have  also  made  it  a  point  to  bear  the 
cost  of  producing  the  films  from  private 
funds.  The  camera  which  I  use  is  a  BelJ 
&  Howell  and  it  was  purchased  at  my  own 
expense.  Each  year  I  purchase  the  nec- 
essary 16-m.iilimeter  film  direct  from 
Kodak  at  the  official  Government  cost. 
On  July  24.  1968,  the  authors  of  the 
widely  distributed  newspaper  column 
•The  Washington  Merry-Go-Round," 
namely,  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Ander- 
son, chose  to  attack  me  through  their 
column.  I  was  accused  of  having  these 
documentaries  produced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  public  expense. 
The  accusation  is  totally  false. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
s?nt  that  the  article  in  question  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orriered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 
Mr.   ELLENDER.   Mr.   President,   the 
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Alms  in  question  were  all  made  through 
the  offices  of  the  Senate  Recording 
Studio.  All  Senators  are  familiar  with 
this  facility  and  I  presimie  all  use  it 
to  have  tap)e  recordings  and  other  pub- 
licity materials  made  for  distribution 
In  their  home  States.  At  one  time  my 
films  were  also  made  entirely  within  the 
•recording  studio's  facilities;  however,  a 
few  years  ago,  one  of  the  recording 
studio  technicians  who  was  engaged  in 
the  film  work  left  the  studio's  service. 
In  addition,  the  studio  is  not  equipped 
for  the  production  of  finished  motion 
pictures. 

The  recording  studio  therefore  con- 
tracted with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  complete  the  worlc  on  my 
1963  film  and  to  assist  in  the  production 
of  those  I  had  made  in  1967  and  1968. 
The  studio  also  dealt  with  a  commercial 
film  facility  for  some  of  the  work  done 

this  yesff .'  ,  ,       ^    *  w 

•This  ls""an  entirely  normal  undertak- 
ing. The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
maintains  one  of  the  largest  film  studios 
and  processing  plants  in  our  Govern- 
ment arid  does  work  for  many  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  departments  on  a 
strictly  reimbiu-sable  basis.  This  was  the 
basis  imder  which  work  was  contracted 
for  me  by  the  Senate  Recording  Studio. 
Mr.  President,  there  are  three  films  in 
question.  The  first  is  entitled  "Africa 
Today,"  and  was  produced  in  1963.  Work 
was  done  on  this  film  by  both  the  Senate 
Recording  Studio  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  billed  the  re- 
cording studio  for  a  total  of  $7,840.72. 
for  sen-ices  performed  from  September 
to  December  in  1963.  The  recording  stu- 
dio then  billed  me  on  three  separate  oc- 
casions for  the  work  done  by  the  studio 
and  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. These  bills  included  work  performed 
by  both  facilities. 

On  September  12.  1963.  I  paid  the 
studio  $1,478.46.  Of  that  total,  $824.46 
was  attributable  to  the  recording  stu- 
dio and  $654  was  attributable  to  the 
USDA  for  work  done  in  July.  The  stu- 
dlos  receipt  for  my  payment  is  num- 
bered 13136. 

On  October  2.  1963, 1  made  payment  to 
tlie  studio  of  $2,345.49.  All  of  these 
charges  were  attributable  to  the  USDA 
for  work  performed  in  August  for  the 
studio.  The  recording  studio  receipt  for 
that  payment  is  numbered  13317. 

On  December  19.  1963.  total  payment 
was  made  by  me  to  the  studio  for  all 
remaining  charges.  This  was  in  the 
amoimt  of  $4,867.28.  It  included  charg- 
es of  S26.50  attributable  to  the  studio 
and  $4,840.78  attributable  to  the  work 
performed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  studio  during  Septem- 
ber, October,  and  November.  That  re- 
ceipt from  the  studio  is  numbered  13658 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it,  to- 
gether with  the  other  two  1963  receipts, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  2.  > 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  the  fall  of  1966.  I 


traveled  extensively  throughout  Latin 
America,  and  in  1967  I  asked  the  record- 
ing studio  to  arrange  for  the  production 
of  a  set  of  three  films  dealing  with  the 
countries  and  peoples  of  South  and  Cen- 
tral America.  This  the  recording  studio 
did  by  contracting  with  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Service  Laboratory  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  work  was 
completed  in  the  faU  of  1967.  The  USDA 
billed  the  recording  studio  for  a  total 
of  $11,000  and  I  made  payment  to  the 
studio  for  that  amount  on  October  26 
of  last  year.  The  studio's  receipt  is  num- 
bered 18869  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  3. > 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  year.  1968.  after 
a  visit  to  seven  countries  in  South  Asia. 
I  returned  with  enough  film  for  the  pro- 
duction of  two  documentaries  dealing 
with  India  and  Pakistan,  and  Afghani- 
stan, Iran.  Nepal.  Burma,  and  Ceylon. 
The  work  of  processing  these  films  was 
again  performed  through  the  offices  of 
the  recording  studio,  by  contract  with 
USDA  and  a  commercial  film  laboratory 
located  here  in  Washington.  The  facili- 
ties of  the  studio  were  also  used.  The 
total  charges  for  my  South  Asian  Alms 
amounted  to  $6,165.60.  Of  this,  $1,846.80 
was  attributable  to  editing  work  per- 
formed through  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Motion  Picture  Laboratory  in 
July,  and  $3,347.70  was  attributable  to 
work  performed  by  a  commercial  film 
processor  here  in  Washington.  The  bal- 
ance of  $971.10  was  a  charge  mswle  by 
the  studio  for  in-house  work. 

Payment  for  these  charges  in  the  to- 
tal amount  of  S6. 165.60  was  made  by  me 
to  the  studio  on  August  2.  1968.  The  re- 
cording studio's  receipt  is  No.  19946. 
This  payment  was  made  after  the 
appearance  of  the  Pearson-Anderson 
column  only  because  I  desired  to  have 
all  the  charges  at  hand  so  that  full  pay- 
ment could  be  rendered  at  one  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  to  me  from  the  recording 
studio,  together  with  receipt  No.  19946 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
fSee  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  On  August  12,  1968, 
by  check  No.  48694,  in  the  amount 
of  $1,846.80.  Senate  disbursement  was 
made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  that  amount  is  indicated  on  the  re- 
ceipt I  have  just  asked  to  have  printed 
ip.  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  on  or  about  July  16  of 
1968,  several  newspaper  and  news  maga- 
zine reporters  made  inquiry  at  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  to  the  cost  of 
producing  these  films  and  .<5pecifically  as 
to  who  had  paid  this  cost.  I  po'nt  out 
that  this  date  was  well  before  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Pearson-Anderson  column 
of  July  24.  I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Jack 
Anderson  was  one  of  those  inquiring  for 
this  information  and  that  on  or  about 


July  17,  he  was  given  a  statement  by  the 
Department  which  set  out  the  fact  that 
these  charges  had  been  reimbursed  to 
them  by  the  recording  studio.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
Department's  statement  to  that  effect 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  the 
receipts  from  the  Senate  studio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  5.) 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  a  summary  of  the  receipts  I 
have  been  referring  to.  indicating,  in 
one  column,  the  amount  paid  by  me  to 
the  Senate  studio,  and  in  another  col- 
umn the  amount  the  Senate  studio  paid 
to  the  Department  of  Agri'culture.  The 
total  amount  shown  in  the  right-hand 
column  corresponds  to  the  $20,687  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Pearson  and  Mr.  Anderson 
in  their  "Washington  Merry-Go-Round" 
column  of  July  24,  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  6.> 

Mr.    ELLENDER.    Inasmuch    as    the 
Pearson-Anderson   column   accuses   me 
of  having  "worked  out  a  unique  scheme 
for  letting   the   taxpayers  pay  for  his 
amateur  movies,"   and  that  "the   tax- 
payers foot  the  bill"  for  my  productions, 
and  that  the  three  films  have  "cost  the 
taxpayer  $20,687,"  and,  in  short,  that  the 
Nation's  taxpayers  have  borne  the  ex- 
pense of  producing  these  three  fUms,  I 
believe  that  a  retraction  of  that  false  and 
erroneous    accusation    is    definitely    in 
order.  Furthermore,  since  Mr.  Pearson 
and  his  colleague  were  made  aware  of  the 
facts,  which  were  also  given  to  the  other 
newspapers  and  magazine  reporters,  and 
since  they  chose  to  make  this  accusation 
even  though  the  truth  of  the  matter  to 
the  contrary  was  in  their  hands,  I  can 
only  conclude  that  they  chose  to  falsely 
and  viciously  libel  me  for  Masons  of  their 

own.  ' 

ExHiBrr    1 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  July  24.  19681 

Public  Pays  for  Ellender's  Movns 

(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 

The  Senate's  most  Indefatigable  sightseer. 

77-year-old  Sen.  Allen  Ellender.  (D-La.),  has 

worked  out  a  unique  scheme  of  letting  the 

taxpayers  pay  for  his  amateur  movies. 

Ellender  totes  a  movie  camera  around  the 
world  and  takes  dozens  of  reels  for  the  won- 
derment of  those  at  home  who.  out  of  respect 
for  his  Senate  seniority,  let  themselves  be  col- 
lared Into  attending  his  Illustrated  lectures. 
He  also  packs  a  supply  of  little  black  note- 
books, in  which  he  Jots  his  most  trivial  Im- 
pressions, later  to  be  published  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense  as  official  Senate  reports. 

It  has  always  been  thought  that  EUender's 
movle-maklng  was  a  personal  hobby  paid  out 
of  his  own  pocket.  But  the  secret  has  now 
leaked  out  that  the  taxpayers  also  help  foot 
the  bill  for  "EUender's  Productions." 

As  Senate  Agriculture  chairman.  Ellender 
has  enormous  Influence  over  the  destiny  of 
the  Agriculture  Department.  It  may  not  be 
altogether  surprising,  therefore,  that  one  of 
the  Agriculture  Department's  unmentloned 
services  for  the  Nation's  farmers  is  to  process 
EUender's  movies. 
The  Agriculture  Department  splices  Ellen- 
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der's  fascinating  footage,  and  adds  a  sound 
track  featuring  the  voice  of  none  other  than 
Allen  Ellender— narrating  his  own  travelogue. 
For  three  films  this  has  now  cost  the  tax- 
payers $20,687.  wiw.»»H 
The  Agriculture  Department  is  prohibited 
from  d*lng  work  for  individuals,  so  Ellender 
arranged  for  the  department  to  bill  the  Sen- 
ate Recording  Studio.  This  is  a  technicality 
which  saves  the  taxpayers  exactly  nothing. 

EUender's  first  effort  to  make  a  travelogue 
out  of  his  home  movies,  back  in  1963.  cost 
the  taxpayers  $7,840.  The  taxpayers  paid 
$11  000  last  year  for  a  lengthier  Ellender  Pro- 
duction. And  he  has  Just  completed  a  short 
documentary  of  his  latest  trip  for  $1,847.  He 
expropriated  the  Senate  caucus  room  the 
other  day  for  a  preview,  which  was  attended 
by  dutifiU  Senate  employees,  a  few  Senators 
who  couldn't  think  of  an  alibi  and  one  or 
I        two  devoted  Ellender  fans. 

Note:  The  main  attractions  In  EUender's 
travelogues,  according  to  first  nighters.  are 
scenes  of  native  markets. 

ExHiBPr  2 


US.  Senate,  Office  of  the  Ser- 
geant    AT      Arms,      Recording      ^ 

Studio,  _  _ 

Washington,  D.C 


I  Check  receipt  No.  13658) 

For  credit  to  the  account  of  Senator  Allen 
Ellender. 

Date:  12/19/1963. 

Check  No.  64. 

Dated:  12/18/1963. 

Amount:  $4,867.28. 

Check  drawn  by  Senator  Ellender. 

Name  of  bank:  Bank  of  Terrebonne  & 
Trust  Co. 

Address  of  bank:  Houma.  La. 

US.  Senate.  Office  of  the  Ser- 
geant     AT      Arms,      Recording 

STtlDlO, 

Washington,  D.C. 
[Check  receipt  No.  13136] 
For  credit  to  the  account  of  Sen.  Allen  J. 
Ellender. 

Date:  9/12/1963. 

Check  No.  60.  V 

Dated:  9/12/1963. 

Amount:  $1,478.46. 

Check  drawn  by  Allen  J.  Ellender. 

Name   of   bank:    Bank   of   Terrebonne   & 


Exhibit  4 

U.S.  Senate, 
Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 

Recording  Stxtdio",  U.S.  Capttol, 

Washington,  D.C. 

(Statement  of  your  account  July  31] 
Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

completion  of  film  on  south  ASIA 

May  14,  1968:   Processing  original 
footage,    work    print    including 
edge  numbering,  narration,  and      '*^0"'^^ 
sound  recording- $971.10 

July  8,  1968:  Processing  and  pro- 

duction  (Capital  Film  Lab) 2.341.48 

July  25.  1968:  Pour  releas*  prints 

with  reel,  can,  and  case 1,006.22 

July  30,  1968:  Editorial  labor  (De- 
partment of  Agriculture) ^■^°-"" 

Total    - —     6.165.60 

U.S.  Senate. 
Office  or  the  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

Recording  Studio, 

WashingtOflTD.C. 

[Check  receipt  No.  19946) 
For  credit  to  the  account  of  Senator  Allen 
Ellender. 

Date:  August  2.  1968. 

Check  No.  140178. 

Dated:  July  31.  1968.  . 

Amount:  $6,165.60. 


Check  drawn  by:  Bank  of  Terrebonne  and 

'^Name°of  bank:  Whitney  Nafl.  Bank. 
Address  of  bank:  New  Orleans,  La. 

Exhibit  S 

QUESTIONS    ASKED    OF    THE    U.S.    D"*«J^^^^ 
OF        AGRICULTURE        CONCERNING        SENATOR 

Ellender's  Films,  and  Answers  Supplied 

BY    THE    DEPARTMENT— JULY    17.    1968 

1  HOW  many  times  has  the  USDA  graphics 
lab  processed  color  film,  or  black  and  white 
taken   by  or  for  Senator  Ellender  on   trips 

overseas?  \  ._._  ,  «ii_- 

USDA  has  not  processed  any  original  film 
color  or  black-and-white  for  any  Member  of 
Congress,  including  Senator  Ellender. 

We  have  performed  other  lab  and  produc- 
tion services  in  connection  with  processing 
secondary  or  "work-print"  Al'^- ^^^^^^f'S  mo^ 
tion  pictures,  etc.,  for  Senator  Ellender  thru 
the  Senate  Recording  Studio. 

2  Did  a  government  photographer  take 
any  of  the  footage  for  the  Senator,  or  was 
the  USDA's  role  confined  to  processing  the 

^^No  photographer  from  USDA  took  any  of 

^^USDA^heiped  complete  the  films  on  order 
of  the  Senate  Recording  PacUlty.  and  as- 
slsted  in  editing  and  sounding  the  films  on 

'^^roep^tiient's  Motion  Picture  Service 
laboratory  has  processed  film  for  Senator 
Ellender  on  order  of  the  Senate  Recording 
Facility  as. follows: 


Exhibit  6 


SUMMARY  OF  USOA-SENATE  RECORDING  STUDIO  CHARGES  FOR  WORK  ON  AFRICAN^LMS^ 


Breakdown  at  charges 


Senate  recording  studio 
receipt  No. 


Date 


Receipt  total 


Recording 
studio 


USDA 


IIm:;::::::::::::" oec.  i9.i963 


Jl.478.46 
2. 345. 49 
4, 867. 28 


{824.46 
'26.56 


For  July  billing 7^«'m 

For  August  billing..     ir-'   L    '  jalnTa 

For  September,  (ktober,  and  November  4. 840. 78 
billings. 


SUMMARY  OF  USDA-SENATE  RECORDING  STUDIO  CHARGES  FOR  WORK  ON^ATlN^AMERICAt^^S 


Breakdown  of  charges 


Senate  recording  studio 
receipt  No. 


Date 


Receipt  total        Recording 
studio 


USDA 


Trust  Co. 


V 


Address  of  bank:   Houma.  La 

U.S.  Senate.  Office  of  the  Ser- 
geant     AT      Arms,      Recording         ^ 

Studio, 

Washington,  D.C. 

I  Check  receipt  No.  13317) 

For  credit  to  the  account  of  Senator  Allen 
J.  Ellender. 

Date:  10/2/1963. 

Check  No.  610. 

Dated:  10/1/1963. 

Amount:  $2,345.49. 

Check  drawn  by  Allen  J.  Ellender. 

Name  of  bank:  Bank  of  Terrebonne  & 
Trust  Co. 

.^ddress  of  bank:  Houma,  La. 

Exhibit  3 
U.S.  Senate, 
PrricE  OF  THE  Sergeant  at  Arms, 

Recording  Studio, 

Washington,  D.C.  " 

[Check  receipt  No.  18869) 
PoTcrKdlt  to  the  account  of  Senator  Allen 
Ellender.  ] 

Date:  October  26,  1967. 

Check  No.  136703. 

Dated:  October  23,  1967. 

Amount:  $11,000.00. 

Name  of  bank:  Whitney  National  Bank. 

4ddress  of  bank:  New  Orleans,  La. 


18889 Oct   26.1967       $11,000.00 


For  October  billing  complete Jll.000.00 


SUMMARY  OF  USDA-SENATE  RECORDING  STUDIO  CHARGES  FOR  WORK  ON  SOUTH  ASIAN  FILMS 


igg^  Aug.    2.1968        $6,165.60       >$4,318.80    Foii^uly  billing......,-.....--.---— -    ^Q^^ffy 

totarpayment  made  to  USDA "" 


.  includes  $3,347.70  ,n  charges  made  by  Capita.  Film  Laborator^s.  Washington,  DC,  to  the  recording  studK,. 


This  work  was  done  under  regular  Gov- 
ernment-wide authorities  and  procedures  for 
one  Government  agency  to  perform  work  for 
any  other  Governmen ;  agency  with  appro- 
priate reimbursement.  ,,„,-»».    «,^ 

3  What  w<fuld  the  cost  of  the  USDA  s  film 
servicing  foS-  Ellender  be  in  conamercial 
terms  i  e  ,  what  would  a  conomerclal  studio 
and/or  photographer  have  charged? 

It  is  not  feasible  for  USDA  to  answer  this 
question  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  mainly 
because  of  imponderables  of  cost  contribut- 
ine  factors,  such  as: 

a  How  much  research  would  a  commercial 
firm,  as  compared  to  a  knowledgeable  Gov- 
ernment specialist  have  to  do.  and  charge  for. 
in  preparing  the  footage  for  editing? 

b  How  much  consultation  with  prlnclpaU 
at  the  Senate  Recording  Studio  or  in  the 
Senator's  Office  would  a  commercial  firm 
require,  and  charge  for? 

c  How  much  review  of  work  print,  rough 
cut',  interlock  version,  etc..  by  the  principals 
wouW  be  needed,  and  charged  for? 


d.  What  would  one  commercial  firm's  rates 
be  at  the  moment  of  contracting,  depending 
on  the  firm's  own  workload? 

In  general.  USDA  film  rates  compare  fa- 
vorably with  median  commercial  rates  in  the 
16mm  non-theatrical  field. 

4.  As  of  July  15,  had  Senator  Ellender  paid 
the  USDA  for  any  bf  this  service? 

The  Department  has  received  payment  for 
items  A  and  B  under  question  No.  1. 

Payment  for  item  C  is  pending  because  the 
work  has  Just  been  completed. 

In  due  course  payment  will  be  forthcom- 
ing as  was  in  the  case  for  the  work  done  in 
items  A  and  B. 

5.  Has  this  service  been  rendered  by  the 
USDA   for  any  other  Congressmen? 

Not  of  this  precise  nature.  From  time  to 

time  in  vears  gone  by  technical  film  services 

including  loan  or  sale  of  stock  film,  sound 

recording,  etc..  have  been  made  available  to 

the  Senate  and  Hovise  Recording  Facilities. 
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Payment  by 
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A. 

B. 
C. 


14.164 
12.U2 
!l.440 


Economy  ot  Africa .-.. 

Economy  ot  South  AmwM. 
Economy  Ot  South  Asia 


1963 
1967 
19U 


J7.840 
11.000 
>  1.147 


>  InclMdM  film  tditing,  soundini.  and  tHling  work. 
I  Film  editing  only,  no  processing. 


THE  NEED  FOR  FEDERAL  ENCOUR- 
AGEMENT OP  A  LONGER  SCHOOL 
YEAR  IN  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  have  served  for  many  years  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  have 
maintained  a  lifetime  interest  in  fur- 
thering and  promoting  the  educational 
system"  of  our  Nation.  Recent  events 
have  caused  a  rei  cwal  of  my  interest 
and  I  believe  it  is  time  that  serious 
thought  be  given  to  encouraging  long- 
needed  changes  in  our  system  of  public 
education. 

Although  I  aqi  no  longer  a  member  ol 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  which  normally  handles  ed- 
ucational matters.  I  served  as  an  active 
member  of  that  committee  from  1937  to 
1949.  During  that  period.  I  sponsored  and 
helped  in  the  drafting  of  the  first  two 
bills  providing  a  program  of  general  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  our  public  ele-, 
mentary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
measures  were  the  first  general  aid-to- 
education  bUls  to  pass  the  Senate  in  over 
100  years.  These  were  S.  472  and  S.  479. 
which  won  Senate  approval  in  1947  and 
1949.  respectively. 

Long  before  coming  to  the  Senate.  I 
was  very  active  in  education  programs  in 
Louisiana.  This  was  both  before  and  after 
I  became  a  member  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. I  advocated  stronger  State  and  local 
efforts  in  the  field  of  school  consolida- 
tion.  At  the  same  time.  I  worked  to  in- 
crease the  support  of  our  poor  localities 
by  those  areas  of  the  State  which  had 
more  natural  resources  and  wealth  at 
their  command.  My  belief  was  that  no 
matter  where  a  child  lived  in  Louisiana, 
he  was  entitled  to  receive  a  fair  amount 
of  education.  During  the  depression  many 
of    our    local    school    districts    suffered 
simply  because  there  was  not  a  sufficient 
tax  base  to  support  a  viable  educational 
system.  I  believe  that  Louisiana  was  the 
first  State  in  trfe  Union  to  enact  a  State 
^equalization   formula   tc   provide   equal 
sHaport   to    all   of   its   school   districts, 
whether  rich  or  poor. 

As  I  said,  recent  events  have  served  to 
renew  my  interest  in  this  field.  One  of 
these  events  was  the  urban  rioting  that 
seems  now  to  be  with  us  every  summer. 
All  the  investigations  of  these  riots  have 
showed  many  of  the  patricipants  to  be 
■  very  young,  which  leads  me  >4o  the 
thought  that  one  of  the  prime  considera- 
tions should  be  ways  and  means  to  get 
the  children  off  the  streets  in  the  sum- 
mertime and  to  give  them  something  con- 
structive to  do.  This  thought  is  echoed 
by  almost  all  of  those  who  have  pondered 
the  question. 


Most  of  the  solutions  proposed  to  date 
have  been  aimed  at  providing  some  sort 
of  summer  jobs  or  providing  access  to 
vocational  training.  These  are  aU  weU 
and  good,  but  starting  summer  programs 
to  make  any  appreciable  impact  on  the 
problem  is  a  difficult  tas'-^and  seems  to  be 
of  marginal  long-term  t^lue  at  best.  It 
seems  to  me  that  what  is.  needed  is  for 
some  thought  to  be  given  to\iew  solutions 
to  these  problems.  This  hqlds  true  not 
only  for  education,  but  more  or  less 
across  the  board.  It  is  becoming  ah  ac- 
cepted fact  that  most  of  the  old  proposals 
are  not  wosiint,  that  they  are  very  ex- 
pensive, and  that  radical  changes  are 
needed  in  the  way  the  various  social 
agencies  function. 

A  second  reason  that  has  caused  my  re- 
newed concern  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem can  i-eadily  be  appreciated  by  those 
aware  of  the  rapid  Increase  in  construc- 
tion costs  in  this  country.  This  is  an  es- 
pecially important  item  that  must  be 
considered  by  every  school  district 
through  the  land,  as  more  and  more 
funds  for  education  are  sought  every 
year  Our  current  policy  boUs  down  to  one 
of  "build  and  build  more."  In  the  process 
we  have  created  an  educational  plant 
worth  untold  billions  of  dollars.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  allowed  this  plant  to 
be  operated  in  a  most  costly  and  ineffi- 
cient manner. 

For  any  private  corporation  to  invest 
millions  of  dollars  in  constructing  a  pro- 
ductive facility,  which  is  what  a  school 
building  is.  and  then  allowing  it  to  re- 
main idle  for  3  to  4  months  out  of  the 
'  year  would  be  unthinkable.  Yet  that  is 
what  we  allow  in  our  lower  elemenUry 
systems  today,  and  the  cost  is  measured 
not  only  in  dollars  but  in  lost  oppor- 
tunities and  lost  education  for  our  chil- 
dren. This  is  the  crux  of  the  argument 
which  I  shall  develop  from  here  out. 

In  this  past  school  year  of  1967-68.  our 
Nation   has  invested  from   all  sources, 
about  $31.7  billion  in  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  Of  this  amount 
approximately  $2.6  billion,  or  8.1  percent, 
was  derived  from  Federal  sources.  This 
compares  with  the  figures   of  only   10 
years  ago  when  $13.9  billion  was  spent  for 
the  same  type  of  education  with  only  $700 
million,   or   4.3   percent,   being    derived 
from  Federal  sources.  Let  me  make  it 
plain  that  I  am  not  advocating  Federal 
control  of  our  local  educational  systems. 
Unfortunately  we  are  seeing  this  control 
exercised  in  a  variety  of  social  endeavors, 
as  well  as  in  our  schools.  It  seems  to  mfi 
that  in  the  area  under  discussion  the 
Federal  dollar  leverage  could  be  put  to  a 
far  greater  and  more  productive  use. 

As  I  said,  the  crux  of  my  statement 
today  13  that  our  Federal  agencies— pri- 
marily the  OfGce  of  Education,  but 
others  as  well— should   be   directed   to 


work  with  and  through  the  State  and 
local  authorities  to  encourage  the  move- 
ment away  from  a  two-semester  system 
of  lower  education  and  to  a  system  which 
would  put  the  resources  of  our  Nation, 
the  talents  of  our  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators, and  the  time  of  our  students  to 
better  use.  The  two-semester  system  is 
based  on  a  school  year  of  180  days  out  of 
a  possible  260  weekdays  in  the  year. 
There  are  many  obvious  advantages  to 
such  a  change  and  I  will  discuss  some 
of  them  here  today.  I  will  also  lay  before 
the  Senate  some  of  the  plans  that  have 
already  been  evolved  by  educational  offi- 
cials in  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. ^  . 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  obvious 
advantages  include  first,  the  lowering  of 
the  per  pupil  education  cost  and.  second, 
the  fact  that  a  longer  school  year  would 
make  it  possible  for  our  students  to  com- 
plete school  earlier.  In  other  words,  we 
could  educate  more  children  for  less 
money  and  get  it  done  more  quickly. 
Tangentlally,  but  still  important,  advan- 
tages would  be  the  provisions  of  better 
learning  environment  for  students  with 
different  learning  abUities,  more  conti- 
nuity, better  use  of  teaching  talent,  a 
realistic  attack  on  urban  socia.  prob- 
lems, and  a  labor  force  more  easily  ab-' 
sorbed  by  our  economy.  - 

LOWER  COST  PER  PUP^-i  S 

Depending  on  the  specific  plan  used, 
the  school  year  could  be  extended  from 
the  present  180-day  minlmum,to  as  much 
as  225  days.  The  immediate  and  obvious 
economic  advantage  -Is  the  use  of  the 
school  plant  itself  that  would  othei-wise 
lie  dormant,  or  very  much  undenitilized. 
at  least  3  months  a  year.  Using  these 
buildings  would  not  increase  the  capital 
outlay,  but  would  increase  by  one-third 
the  educational  production— if  not  the 
number  of  students,  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation given  these  students. 

Much  of  the  school  budget  operates 
on  a  year-round  basis,  that  is.  adminis- 
tration, insurance,  maintenance,  and  In- 
terest,  and   the   continued  use   of   the 
school  buildings  would  see  an  immediate  . 
effect   in   spreading    the    overhead    ex- 
penses over  a   12-month  period  rather 
than  a  9-month  period.  The  long-range 
effect  would  be,  of  course,  less  capital 
outlay  for  each  child.  A  good  example 
of  this  savings  came  from  Les  Angeles 
in    1963,  where   the  school   board   esti- 
mated   the    year-round    school    "would 
save  more  than  $200  million  in  building 
costs  during  the  next  10  years."  With 
fewer  schools  constructed,  land  other- 
wise needed  would  remain  largely  pri- 
vately owned  and  therefore  on  tax  rolls, 
or  could  be  devoted  to  other  public  pur- 
poses. , 

Under  the  4-quarter  plan  that  in- 
creases enrollment  per  year  by  one-third, 
we  can  see  better  use  of  materials  such 
as  equipment  and  textbooks.  The  rapid 
rate  at  which  these  basic  tools  of  educa- 
tion are  outdated  makes  using  them  for 
four  groups  of  students  per  year  Instead 
of  three  groups  an  economic  advantage. 
One  comparatively  small,  but  signifi- 
cant savings  could  be  calculated  from 
teachers  retirement  funds,  whicl"  the 
States  pay  from  one- third  to  one-half. 
Though  those  funds  would  not  be  re- 


duced, the  greater  number  of  students 
that  one  teacher  would  instruct  dur  ng 
a  calendar  year  would  again  show  the 
decrease  In  per  pupU  cost  of  education. 
Now   It  Is  true  that  school  during  the 
summer  monAis  In  many  States  would 
necessitate     alr-condltloning     of     most 
buildings.   The   tremendous   expense   is 
obvious,  but  when  compared  with  the 
present  waste,  long-range  construction 
reduction,'  and  interest  savings,  the  ex- 
pense can  be  justified.  According  to  some 
recent     studies,     new     alr-condltloned 
school   buildings   actuaUy    cost   less   to 
build,  operate,  and  maintain  than   tne 
conventional  schools. 

Increased  expense  would  also  occur  m 
extra  administration,  teachers'  salaries, 
and  maintenance,  but  would  not  effect 
the  per  pupil  cost  In  the  long  run.  The 
change  itself,  involving  curriculum  re- 
arrangement and  reeva.uation.  would 
be  expensive.  At  the  college  level,  greater 
cost  could  be  expected  in  the  form  of 
extra  registration  periods  and  rewriting 
of  catalogs.  In  the  final  analysis,  how- 
ever extending  the  school  year  will  cost 
the  taxpayer  less  money  to  educate  each 
student,  because  of  the  Increase  in  oper- 
ating efficiency 


EABLIER    GRADUATION 

Depending  on  several  options  under 
various  plants,  to  Institute  the  extentlon 
of  the-  school  year,  students  could  grad- 
uate 1  or  2  years  earlier  than  normal. 
While  opponents  object  to  the  possible 
immaturity  of  the  younger  graduate,  ed- 
ucation is  probably  the  best  Indicator 
of  maturity.  The  extra  enrichment  pro- 
grams provided  at  different  levels  as- 
sures a  more  mature  graduate. 

One  potential  benefit  in  an  earlier 
graduation  is  that  it  lessens  the  chances 
of  students  dropping  out  of  school.  If  at 
15  a  student  is  1  or  2  years  closer  to 
graduation,  he  would  consider  staymg  in 
school  more  seriously.  Even  If  his  deci- 
sion is  not  to  continue,  he  still  has  the 
advantage  of  an  extra  year  of  educa- 
tion This  can  be  Illustrated  by  the  stu- 
dent who  completes  the  11th  grade  and 
then  drops  out.  Under  the  extended 
school  year,  at  the  same  age.  the  student 
would  have  graduated  from  high  school. 
Estimates  from  one  State  board  of  edu- 
cation shows  a  50-percent  decrease  in 
dropouts  after  the  student  enters  high 

school.  .  . 

The  long-range  advantage  to  society 
is  a  better  educated  population.  At  what- 
ever age  a  person  quits  school,  he  has 
more  education  under  an  extended  school 
year  plan  than  under  the  present  sys- 
tem Job  opportunities  increase  with  each 
additional  year  of  school,  so  many  of 
hard  core  unemployment  problems  would 
be  solved.  In  turn  the  pressure  of  social 
unrest  which  Is  concentrated  In  our  large 
cities  could  be  somewhat  reduced. 

BETTER   LEARNING   ENVIRONMENT  FOR   BOTH   THE 
SLOW    STUDENT    AND    THE    STRONG    STUDENT 

A  serious  problem  to  be  faced  by  the 
teacher  and  parent  of  a  slow-learning 
child  Is  whether  or  not  to  have  the  child 
repeat  a  grade  In  school.  Social  prob- 
lems develop  when  a  child  Is  retained 
and  often  he  becomes  bored  with  the 
subjects  he  knows  best.  Many  times,  he 
might  be  perfectly  capable  in  spelling 
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and    writing,    but   need   extra  help   In 
arithmetic.  " 

Under  various  plans  for  extending  tne 
school  year,  this  slow  pupil  might  repeat 
arithmetic,  but  stey  with  his  classmates 
in  other  subjects.  Or  with  many  of  the 
rotation  plans,  he  might  be  held  back 
one-quarter  of  one-trimester,  but  not  a 
full  year.  Rotation  plans  allow  students 
to  enter  school  in  the  quarter  nearest  his 
6th  birthday.  This  eliminates  age  dif- 
ferences of  up  to  1  year  In  each  grade 
level  The  change  to  a  different  group, 
whether  due  to  slow  learning,  excessive 
absences,  or  health,  could  be  made  much 

c&rSicr. 

The  advantages  to  the  slow  pupil  in 
extending  the  school  year  accrue  equally 
for  the  bright  pupil.  If  the  child  Is  par- 
ticularly adept  in  one  area,  he  might 
take  advanced  courses  along  with  his 
normal  work  He  would  not  have  to  ad- 
just to  the  social  level  of  children  a  year 
older,  nor  experience  the  pressure  he 
might  find  In  some  subjects. 

The  student  could  skip  a  quarter,  but 
another  favorable  alternative  is  simply 
skipping  one  of  his  vacations  and  con- 
tinuing with  the  group  just  aheac*of  him. 
Thus  he  is  not  missing  any  basic  mate- 
rial which  he  would  under  the  present 
process  of  grade  skipping. 

THE  CONTINUITY  OF  THE  LEARNING  PROCESS 

A  distinct  and  obvious  advantage  to 
the  extended  school  year  is  the  increased 
continuity  of  the  learning  Process. 
Teachers  frequently  complain  that  the 
first  few  vv-eeks  of  sch:>ol  are  always  a 
substantial  adjustment  for  the  student 
and  too  much  time  must  be  spent  re- 
viewing. This  problem  vould.  of  course, 
be  eliminated  by   a  continuous  school 

Some  opponents  argue  that  children 
need  this  rest  and  relaxation  from  school, 
saying  also  that  their  health  might  be 
impaired.  No  definitive  evidence  has  been 
found  however,  that  supports  this  as- 
sertion. On  the  contrary.  51  countries 
around  the  world  have  an  average  ele- 
mentary school  year  of  210  days  and  an 
average  secondary  sch-^ol  year  of  204 
days  and  this  experience  has  shown  a 
favorable  progress  In  the  student's  edu- 

c3>tion 

Even  In  the  United  States,  children 
In  both  elementary  ?nd  secondary 
schools  attend  special  classes  voluntarily 
when  these  opportunities  are  offered. 
Evidence  from  students  in  programs  in 
New  Jersey  and  Tennessee  shows  better 
medical  reports  on  the  students  due  to 
the  regular  school  routine,  supervised  ex- 
ercise and  well-balanced  meals,  et  cetera 
For  underprivileged  children,  these  es- 
sentials are  particularly  important. 

Breaking  ud  the  time-honored  tradi- 
tion of  the  summer  vacation  into  shorter 
periods  soaced  over  the  year  is  really 
little  to  ask  when  one  cansiders  the  im- 
portance of  education  in  our  increas- 
in-'lv  complex  society  and  the  advantage 
the  "continuity  of  the  extended  school 
year  can  give  the  individual  student. 

INCREASED    UTILIZATION    OF    THE    TEACHING 
PROFESSION 

Moving  toward  fuller  utilization  of  the 
teaching  profession  Is  another  advantage 
to  extending  the  school  year.  Presently, 
these  highly  trained  and  skilled  people 


must  look  for  temporary  employment 
3  months  out  of  the  year,  often  doing 
mere  manual  labor.  Not  only  does  this 
cause  the  profession  to  suffer  in  prestige, 
but  the  valuable  services  of  these  teach- 
ers are  being  wasted.  In  no  other  com- 
parable   profession    does    this    problem 

exist.  .        , 

The  average  salary  of  the  teacher  Is 
$7  320  This  further  adds  to  the  difficulty 
of  attracting  highly  qualified  people  into 
the  profession.  Forty  percent  of  married 
male  teachers  find  they  even  need  to 
supplement  their  salary  with  additional 
employment  during  the  school  year. 
Since  the  average  public  schoolteacher 
has  approximately  4.7  years  of  college 
education,  it  is  a  paradox  that  they  must 
be  subjected  to  such  a  financial  crisis. 

The  extended  school  year  could  pro- 
vide the  profession  with  the  prestige  It 
deserves  as  well  as  give  the  teacher  the 
security  of  a  full-time  job.  Because  the 
total  per  "pupil  cost  of  education  would 
be  lessened  by  Increasing  educational 
productivity  by  25  to  33  percent  under 
extended  year  plans,  teachers  could  be 
paid  more  whUe  the  taxpayers  stUl  saved 
money.  In  addition,  teaching  schedules 
could  t-  adjusted  to  allow  time  for  the 
individual  Instructors  to  pursue  further 
professional  work  to  maintain  and  in- 
crease his  competence. 

HELPS   CURB    SOCIAL    PROBLEMS    OF   THE    CHiyTO 

Extending  the  school  year  will  have  an 
Immediate  effect  on  curbing  some  of  the 
social  unrest  in  big  cities.  If  energetic 
young  students  cannot  find  a  summer 
iob  or  otherwise  occupy  their  time  con- 
structively, the  result  is  often  trouble  in 
the  community.  From  innocent  pranks, 
these  young  people  frequently  go  on  to 
.  real  trouble  with  the  law.  usually  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  "have  nothing  to 

By  Instituting  a  continuous  school  pro- 
gram wasted  time  Is  channeled  into  the 
education  of  the  student.  Even  If  under 
.  some  plans,  a  portion  of  the  students 
^lio  have  a  vacation  intermiMJently 
through  the  year,  the  fewer  number  it- 
self would  do  much  to  curb  the  Problem^ 
Some  plans  even  provide  school-related 
jobs  for  the  vacationing  student. 

Though  change  Is  balked  at,  and  it  is 
true  that  some  inconveniences  might  be 
exoerlenced  under  this  new  design  of  the 
school  year,  the  advantage  to  these 
youngsters  cannot  be  everloOked.  Nor  can 
the  imprint  made  on  society  be  ignoied 
The  unrest  In  the  ghettos  can  niu.shroorn 
into  full-scale  riots  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed here  In  our  own  city.  To  solve  the 
?Sm.  we  must  begin  at  the  ground 
level,  and  Improving  and  extending  edu- 
cation is  a  step  that  should  be  given  high 
priorities. 

HIGH    SCHOOL    GRADUATES    BECOME    EMPLOYABLE 
FOUR    TIMES    A    YEAR 

The  flood  of  graduates  that  presently 
hit  the  labor  market  every  year  in  June 
is  a  real  problem  to  both  private  indus- 
try and  Government.  But  with  a  quarter 
system  or  similar  plan,  students  would 
graduate  four  times  a  year  '^stead  of 
once,   thus   relieving   pressure   on   both 

The  student  entering  college  would 
also  find  an  advantage  since  al], f -ashmen 
would  not  begin  at  one  time  during  the 
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year  Enrollment  slacks  off  during  the 
second  half  of  the  year  in  almost  every 
Institution  of  higher  learning,  so  high 
school  graduates  could  be  more  easily 
accommodated.  Since  many  universities 
now  are  experimenting  with  quarter  or 
trimester  systems,  coordination  of  the 
pubUc  school  system  and  higher  educa- 
tion could  be  more  easily  accomplished. 

In  each  case,  entering  the  labor  mar- 
ket or  continuing  education,  the  high- 
school  graduate  can  be  absorbed  more 
easily  at  intervals  throughout  the  year 
than  during   1   month  of  the  year. 

In  the  course  of  preparing  this  address, 
I  caused  a  survey  to  be  made  of  the  vari- 
ous plans  that  have  been  designed  for 
extending  the  school  year.  These  are  as 
follows,  and  I  ask  that  a  table,  setting 
forth  the  characteristics  of  these  plans, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  oMiered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I.    THX    CONTIIfDOUS    SCHOOL    TKAK    PLAN 

This  plan  Is  designed  tor  use  In  elemen- 
tary scbooU  only,  K  to  6,  1  to  6.  or  1  to  8. 
There  are  no  division*  In  the  203-216  day 
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school  year,  but  during  July  or  August  class 
time  Is  cut  to  4  to  4>'i  hours.  With  fewer 
teacher  changes  and  more  time,  each  stu- 
dent Is  eafgected  to  progress  at  his  maximum 
rate.  An  liverage  pupil  would  complete 
grades  1-6  in  5  extended  years. 

The  continuity  of  the  learning  process  U 
a  distinct  advantage  In  this  plan.  VacaUon 
time  Is  llmltJa  to  6  or  7  weeks  and  the  con- 
centration Is  on  development  of  basic  skills. 

II.   THB  TWO   SEMESTiai   PLUS   MODITIED  SUMMEK 
SCHOOL    PLAN 

As  tl*e  name  implies,  this  plan  adds  a 
modified  simimer^chool  of  35-40  days  on  to 
the  normal  two  90  day  semesters.  It  would 
serve  gradee  7-12.  8-12,  or  1-8.  By  attending 
the  summer  session,  pupUs  can  either  take 
remedial  courses  to  make  up  for  poor  work 
during  the  normal  year,  or  take  advanced 
courses,  therefore  being  able  to  graduate 
sooner.  The  average  pupil  attending  4  or  5 
Slimmer  sessions  could  save  one  school  year 
out  of  six. 

Only  4  weeks  of  vacation  are  planned,  thus 
Insuring  the  continuity  of  the  learning 
process. 

m.    THE   TMMKSTEm    PLAN 

The  school  year  Is  extended  to  210  to  225 
days  under  the  Trimester  Plan,  divided  Into 
three  70-75  day  sessions.  Adjustment  of  class 
periods  or  the  length  of  the  day  makes  each 


trimester  equivalent  In  instructional  time  to 
the  regular  semester.  The  extra  terms  ac- 
crued over  the  years  in  this  plan  are  desig- 
nated ••£■'  terms.  Students  have  the  option 
of  using  "E"  terms  for  remedial  work,  en- 
richment programs,  wort  experience,  or 
speeding  up  their  gradiiatjon. 

rV.    THE    QUADBIM^TER    PLAN 

Pour  continuous  quadrunesters  extend  the 
school  year  from  204-220  days  under  this 
plan.  Grades  Included  are  7-12.  or  K-6.  8-12, 
&-12.  Though  normal  student  could  gradu- 
ate earlier,  they  also  have  the  option  of  "E" 
terms  In  which  they  pursue  selected  enrich- 
ment programs.  By  graduating  students  4 
times  a  year,  the  labor  force  can  more  eaally 
take  care  of  these  new  employables. 

V.JTRT    EXTENDED    K    TO    1 2 

This  plan  U  the  only  one  designed  to  cover 
grades  K  to  12.  Normal  school  days  run 
throughout  the  204-225  day  year.  While  there 
are  no  divisions  at  the  elementary  level, 
there  are  3  or  4  In  secondary  school.  Extra 
instructional  time  at  the  lower  level  Is  used 
to  reduce  the  Irustratton  of  the  slow  stu- 
dent and  used  to  enrich  the  education  of  the 
strong  student.  One  year  Is  saved  at  the  sec- 
ondary level,  thus  graduaUon  Is  one  year 
earlier  than  usual.  2-3  "E"  terms  are  pro- 
vided at  the  secondary  level. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SELECTED  EXTENDED  SCHOOL  YEAR  DESIGNS 


Characteristic 


Th«  continuous  scliool  year 
plan 


The  2  semester  plus  modified 
summer  scliool  plan 


The  trimester  plin  of  school 
organuallon 


The  quadrimester  plan  ol 
school  organization 


The  extended  K  to  12  plan  ol 
school  organization 


Length  ol  the  extended  year. 
Length  ol  the  school  day — 

Divisions  in  school  year^ .  . 


Grade  levels  included. 


203  to  216  days Regular  180  days  plus  35  to 

40  day  summer  segment. 
Normal  hours  September  to       Normal  hours  September  to 
June;  4  to  4H  hours  July  June:  34  to  4  hours  July 

or  August  or  August 

None  2  90-day  semesters  plus  a 

36  to  40  day  summer 
segmenL 
Kto6,  1  to6,  or  1  toS. 7  to  12.  8  to  12,  or  1  to  8... 


Time  required  to  effect  savmgs 
m  classrooms,  teachers,  and 
dollars. 

Time  required  to  become 
selt-sustainng. 

Vacations  beyond  normal 

Christmas  and  spring  recess. 
Number  of  "E"  terms 


5  to  6  years ..  3  years  lor  grades  S  to  12, 

5  years  lor  grades  7  to  12. 


204to225days 204to220days 204to225days. 

Normal  hours  September  to  Normal  hours  September  to  Normal  school  days. 

June.  4  to  44  hours  July  or         June:  4  to  4U  hours  July  or 

3  7*oT75daylrifnesters 4  wn&us  quadrimesfers...      Noj.e  m^^ele^e^njary  schoo^^^^ 

7  to  12.  8  to  12,  or  9  to  12 7  to  12,  or  K  to  6.  8  to  12.  9  to      K  to  12. 

1  to  1'4  years. 2to2.'.;  years Uiyears  to  2-4  years. 


.do- 


5  yews. 


6lo7weekS- -  imnia.A. 

No  "E"  term  equivalent None _ 


Selt-sustainini  altar  tst  adjust- 
ment year. 

4  to  7  weeks 


Alter  1  year  in  3  and  4  year 
quadrimester,  after  2d  year 
in  5-year  quadrimester. 
4to7wael(s -  4  to  7  weelis. 


May  become  sell-sustaining  in 
2d  year. 


Advantages. 


Pupils  have  fewer  teacher 
changes.  Pupils  have  more 
time  in  their  formative 
years  to  master  skills  re- 
quired for  success  in  later 
years.  The  program  is 
built  on  a  philosophy  that 
continuous  progress  will 
become  a  reality. 


Programs  are  more  than 
remedial.  Summer  seg- 
ment IS  integrated  with 
regular  school  years  so 
pupils  are  tree  to  take  new 
or  advanced  courses  in 
the  regular  school  year. 
Gives  more  continuity  to 
entire  school  program. 


in  5-year  plan.  2  in  4-year 
plan,  1  in  3-year  plan. 


Classrooms,  special  areas,  apd 
teachers  are  released  in  l>i 
years.  Pupils  have  up  to  3 
eitra  "E    terms.  Pupils  can 
use  options  lor  work  experi- 
ence or  to  enter  college  at 
other  than  normal  Septem- 
ber entry  Reduces  dropout 
rate. 


in  5-year  plan.  1  in  4-yeir 
plan.  0  in  3-year  plan. 

Classrooms,  special  areas,  and 
teachers  are  released  in  2  to 
2' 4  years.  Pupils  have  up  to 
2  '  t"  terms.  Pupils  can  use 
options  lor  work  experience 
or  to  enter  college  at  other 
than  normal  September  entry. 
Reduces  dropout  rate. 


Elementary  pupils  may  accumu- 
late 220  to  280  extra  days  ol 
schoohng  with  secondary 
pupils  having  2-3  "E"  terms. 

Provides  more  educational 
opportunities  to  all  types  of 
pupils.  Dropout  rate  reduced. 
Releases  classrooms,  special 
areas,  and  number  of  in- 
structors required  in  Ui  to 
2I4  years.  Pupils  can  use 
options  to  obtain  work  ex- 
perience or  to  enter  college 
at  other  than  normal  Septem- 
ber entry.  Keeps  all  children 
on  same  school  calendar. 


Sou.*.:  Economy  and  Incrml  Educ.tion.1  Opportunity   Thn«.«h  Ext«H>«l  School  Yesr  Progrsma  pr.p.r«l  by  th.  Univwlty  of  th.  State  ol  N*.  Yor*.  th.  State  Eduction  De- 
partment.  Office  of  ReSMreh  and  Eviluation. 


StrPREME  COURT  OF  THE   UNTTED 
STATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Abe 
Portas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  each 
Senator's  desk  is  a  copy  of  Executive 
Report  No.  8  containing  the  views  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  plus  individual 
views  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. Senator  Eastland,  by  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan.  by  Senator  Ervin,  and  by  Sen- 
ator Thurmond.  Each  of  the  individual 
views  strongly  dissents  from  the  favor- 
able report  by  the  majority  that  Mr. 
Justice  Portas  be  confirmed  by  the  U.S. 


Senate  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States 

I  understand  that  copies  of  this  re- 
port have  been  made  available  to  the 
press. 

The  majority  opinion  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  is  so  lacking  in  merit 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  Senate 
as  a  whole  to  prudently  exercise  its  re- 
sponsibility under  the  Constitution  to 
advise  and  consent  to  this  nomination. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  said 
yesterday  that  he  doubts  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  had  more  time  to  consider  or 
more  information  available  on  which  to 
base  a  decision  on  the  qualifications  of 
any  judicial  candidate  than  in  the  case 
of  the  pending  nomination., This  misses 
the  mark.  It  may  be  true  that  the  Judi- 


ciary Committee  has  had  the  time  and 
information,  but  the  Senate  itself  has 
not.  Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that 
many  Senators  give  great  weight  to  the 
report  of  one  of  its  committees.  When 
a  majority  of  one  of  these  committees 
renders  a  report  which  is  superficial  and 
unresponsive,  and  when  a  number  of  the 
members  01  that  majority  prejudged  the 
case  before  hearing  the  evidence,  the 
Senate  itself  is  not  in  a  position  to  give 
this  nomination  the  consideration  it 
should  have.  The  nomination  should  be 
referred  back  to  the  committee  so  that 
the  majority  can  render  a  new  report 
which  will  measure  up  to  its  responsi- 
bility to  the  Senate. 

This  is  not.  as  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  suggests,  a  question  of  the 
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Senate  evading  its  obligation.  It  is  a 
question  of  a  majority  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  as  evidenced  by  its  oplmon, 
evading  its  responsibility  to  the  Senate. 

When  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  intimates  that  a  group  of  Sen- 
ators may  frustrate  the  Senate  indefi- 
nitely in  the  exercise  of  its  obUgation,  I 
suggest  that  he  look  first  to  the  group  of 
Senators  joining  in  the  majority  opimon 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  And,  to  use 
the  majority  leader's  words: 

They  presume  great  perscvnal  privilege  at 
the  expense  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Seri- 
ate as  a  whole,  and  the  expense  of  the  oonsU- 
tutlonal  structure  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 


As  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  said,  the  Senate  had  an  opportunity 
to  adjudge  Mr.  Portas'  qualifications 
when  he  was  confirmed  some  3  years  ago 
to  sit  on  the  Court  as  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice But  a  lot  of  opinions,  decisions,  and 
outside  activities  have  occurred  since 
that  time,  and  it  is  these  matters  which 
are  involved— not  ancient  history. 

The  majority  leader  said  yesterday 
that  one  does  not  have  to  agree  with 
every  legal  opinion  Mr.  Portas  has  held 
or  expressed  to  recogni2«  that  his  legal 
competence  is  outstanding.  This  is  true, 
but  it  is  not  responsive  to  what  is  in- 
volved Legal  competence  is  not  being 
called  into  question.  Excellence  in  writmg 
and  scholarship  are  not  involved. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  is 
in  error  when  he  says  that  Justice  Fortas 
has  the  imequivocal  endorsement  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  He  does  not, 
as  I  shall  presently  show. 

The  majority  leader  said  that  to  con- 
sider the  Office  of  President  as  coming 
to  afSjend  at  the  point  when  it  becomes 
clear  that  he  will  cease  to  be  President 
at  a  specific  time  is  to  demean  the  Office 
and  to  invite  disrespect.  One  can  just  as 
well  turn  the  phrase  by  saying  that  the 
President,  by  the  manner  i"  which  this 
nomination  has  been  handled,  with  the 
Chief  Justice  telUng  the  Senate,  m  effect, 
that  it  will  confirm  the  nomination  of 
Mr  Portas  or  else  he  will  not  retire,  is 
trying  to  demean  the  sAiate  and  invite 
disrespect  for  the  Senate. 

The  majority  leader  deplores  what  he 
terms  the  "sensationalism"  that  some 
have  generated  with  respect  to  the  issue 
of  pornography.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that 
the  nominee,  by  joining  in  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  which  have  been  ab- 
horrent to  the  moral  standards  estab- 
lished by  our  States  and  local  commu- 
nities, has  laid  the  foundation  for  this 
sensationalism.  It  is  the  nominee's  Judg- 
ments—not  Members   of   the   Senate— 
which  are  the  cause.  Nor  wUl  it  do  to 
point  out  that  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  cast  the 
deciding  vote  upholding  the  conviction 
of  Mr.  Ralph  Ginzburg  for  the  dissemi- 
natioirof   pornographic   material,   and 
then    to    ignore    his    participation    in 
22  other  decisions  reversing  convictions 
in  obscenity  cases.  I  suggest  the  majority 
leader    read    the    views    of     the    dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan]    which    gives    an    indepth 
analysis  of  this  point. 

The    distinguished     majority    leader 
misses  the  mark  when  he  merely  refers 


to  the  $15,000  fee  for  nine  lectures  as 
"unfortimate."  He  should  have  com- 
mented on  it  in  relation  to  all  of  the  facts 
surrovinding  the  matter  and.  particularly, 
in  relation  to  the  canons  of  judicial 
ethics.  This  he  did  not  see  fit  to  do. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  majority  lead- 
er's views  have  been  strongly  influenced 
by  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  And  so  he  says 
that  the  pending  question  is  whether  the 
Senate  should  consider  the  nomination. 
The  answer  is  that  the  Senate  is  not  in  a 
position  to  prudently  consider  the  nomi- 
nation because  of  the  failure  of  the  ma- 
jority opinion  to  responsibly  consider  the 
issue's  developed  at  the  hearings  of  the 
committee. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  entire  report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary— all 
of  the  views  expressed — compels  the  con- 
clusion that  the  majority  opinion,  for 
aU  the  sincerity  that  undoubtedly  sup- 
ports it.  is  nothing  but  a  superficial  ef- 
fort to  rubberstamp  a  nomination  made 
by  the  executive  branch  of  our  Federal 
Government.  It  completel5k.f ails  to  meas- 
ure up  to  the  standards  of  thoroughness, 
depth,  perception,  and.  especially,  inde- 
pendence which  should  characterize   a 
committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  majority  opinion  coiUd 
not  have  been  written  after  reading  the 
individual  views,  for  if  it  had  been,  the 
conclusion  might  well  have  been  differ- 
ent And  even  if  the  conclusion  might  not 
have  been  different,  at  least  the  opinion 
would  have  been  responsive  rather  than 
superficial.  As  it  is,  those  who  joined  in 
this  opinion  are  saddled  with  it,  and  I 
suggest  that  the  only  way  they  wUl  be 
able  to  excuse  their  action  will  be  to  re- 
verse their  untenable  position  and  ear- 
nestly request  the  President  to  withdraw 
this  nomination  to  save  him,  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas.    and    themselves    from    further 

embarrassment.  

The  majority  opinion  places  first  ana 
foremost  as  its  basis  for  recommendmg 
confirmation  the  letters  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liam T.  Gossett.  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  and  Mr.  Bernard  G. 
Segal    president-elect  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  Mr.  Gossett  says  that 
we  need  a  Chief  Justice  who  would  "com- 
mand the  support  of  the  country  '"ms 
is  an  interesting  way  to  discredit  the 
incumbent  Chief  Justice.  Earl  Warren 
Also    Mr.  Gossett  apparently  does  not 
realize  that  the  Gallup  poll  published 
July  10  of  this  year  discloses  that  only 
36  percent  of  the  public  give  a  favorable 
rating  to  the  Supreme  Coiu-t,  of  which 
Mr  Justice  Fortas  is  a  member.  Mr.  Gos- 
sett-^oes  not  attempt   to   demonstrate 
how  the  64  percent  of  the  public  which 
has  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  change  its  opinion 
by  merely  promoting  Mr.  Justice  Fortas 
to  be  Chief  Justice.  Nor  does  he  appear 
to  open  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  one 
reason  why  the  Court  has  lost  the  sup- 
port of  two-thirds  of  our  people  just 
mi^ht  happen  to  be  the  'conception  of 
the  role  of  the  judicial  process  in  our  so- 
ciety" revealed  by  the  opinions,  decisions, 
and' outside  activities  of  Mr.  Justice  For- 

Mr.  Segal  says  that  the  opinions  by 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas  since  he  has  been  on 


the  Court  have  been  tempered  v.ith 
•commendable  judicial  restraint. "  but  ne 
fails  utterly  to  support  this  gUttermg 
statement  by  any  examples.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  individual  views  are  replete 
with  examples  of  lack  of  judicial  re- 
straint. Surely,  as  a  practicing  lawyer. 
Mr  Segal  must  know  that  a  mere  allega- 
tion, completely  unsupported  by  any  evi- 
dence whatsoever,  is  without  mei*t. 

These  statements  by  two  high  officials 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  cf 
which  I  have  long  been  a  member,  do 
not  speak  for  the  Nation's  lawyers  and 
judges.  But  they  render  a  disservice  to 
the  association  by  their  naivete,  their 
lack  of  awareness  of  the  issues  that  have 
arisen  over  this  nomination,  and  their 
unresponsiveness  to  those  issues. 

The  next  authority  cited  by  the  ma- 
jority opinion  is  a  report  by  the  ABA 
Committee  on  Federal  Judiciary,  called 
into  session  before  its  members  had  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  hearings  tes- 
timony before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, which  says: 

Our  IAEA]  committee  Is  of  the  view  that 
Associate  Justice  Portas  Is  highly  accept- 
able from  the  viewpoint  of  professional 
qualifications. 


Without  the  facts  before  its  mem- 
bers, this  committee's  opinion  is  quite 
obviously  unresponsive  and  lacking  in 
the  very  professional  approach  it  is  sup- 
posed to  find  in  the  nominee  himself. 
Nevertheless,  the  letter  from  the  commit- 
tee chairman.  Albert  E.  Jenner,  carefully 
points  out— page  2  of  the  hearings: 

our  responsibility  Ilsl  to  express  our 
opinion  only  on  the  question  of  professional 
qualification,  which  Includes,  of  course,  con- 
sideration of  age  and  health,  and  o/  E"ch 
matters  as  temperament.  Integrity,  trial  and 
other  experience,  education  and  demon- 
strated legal  ability.  It  Is  our  practice  to  ex- 
press no  opinion  at  any  time  with  regard  to 
any  other  consideration  not  related  to  such 
professional  qualification  which  may  prop- 
erly be  considered  by  the  appointing  or  con- 
firming authority. 

Nothing  is  said  about  the  judgment  of 
Mr  Fortas.  and  apparently  the  ABA 
Committee  on  Federal  JudiciaiT  is  quite 
content  to  ignore  the  correctness  or  in- 
correctness, the  sustaining  or  overturn- 
ing of  long-established  rules  of  law  and 
interpretations  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion the  wholesomeness  or  unwholesome- 
ness  of  judgments  reflected  in  Justice 
Fortas"  decisions.  These  are  outside  the 
purview  of  the  committee's  considera- 
tion and  are  left,  instead,  for  considera- 
tion by  the  confirming  authority — the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Nothing  is  said  about  the  outside  ac- 
tivities of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  which  dis- 
close a  lack  of  appreciation  for  tlie  in- 
dependence of  the  Judiciary  from  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government. 
That  is  a  consideration— so  far  as  the 
ABA  committee  on  the  Federal  Judiciary- 
's concemed— for  the  confirming  au- 
ihority— the  U.S.  Senate. 

Nothing  is  said  about  the  faUure  of 
Mr  Justice  Fortas  to  appear  before  the 
Senate  Judiciarj'  Committee  to  answer 
the  question  raised  over  what  appears  to 
have  been  a  conflict  of  interest  in  his 
participation  Ln  a  decision  affectmg  one 
of  his  former  clients.  Tlie  reason  nothma 
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was  said,  of  course.  Is  that  the  ABA 
committee  held  its  meeting  before,  rath- 
er than  after,  the  evidence  was  in. 

Nothing  Is  said  by  the  ABA  committee 
about  the  evidence  before  the  Senate 
committee  that  Mr.  Justice  Portass  ap- 
pears to  have  violated  the  canons  of 
judicial  ethics  in  his  acceptance  of  a 
$15,000  fee  for  giving  nine  lectures  to 
17  students  at  American  University  Law 
School.  The  evidence  discloses  that  he 
gave  only  eight  of  the  nine  scheduled 
lectures,  and  that  juvenile  court  judge. 
Orm  W.  Ketcham.  gave  the  other  one 
gratuitously.  It  also  discloses  that  the 
SI 5.000  was  paid  from  a  quiet  fund  of 
$30,000  financed  by  five  wealthy  Individ- 
uals who.  with  their  many  large  corpo- 
rate interests,  were  clients  of  Mr.  Justice 
Portas  before  he  went  on  the  bench  and 
have  remained  clients  of  the  Portas  firm 
of  which  Mr.  Portas"  wife  Is  still  a  mem- 
ber. Details  on  this  matter  are  set  forth 
in  pari  2  of  the  hearings  for  September 
IS^andt*. 

But.  of  course,  nothing  was  said  about 
this  in  the  ABA  committee  letter,  because 
the  letter  was  dated  July  8.  1968 — long 
before,  weeks  before  any  of  the  hearings 
on  this  nomination  were  held. 

And  so,  the  'authority"  cited  by  the 
majority  opinion  In  the  Senate  commit- 
tee report  turns  out  to  be  no  authority 
whatsoever.  At  most,  it  could  be  regarded 
as  a  premature  statement,  carefully  re- 
stricted not  to  cover  vital  matters  of 
judgment,  ethics,  and  outside  activities, 
leaving  these  essential  elements  of  quali- 
fication to  the  U.S.  Senate.  As  such,  the 
ABA  committee  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  performed  a  service  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  or  to  the  public, 
and  its  failure  to  withdraw  Its  prema- 
ture, unresponsive  endorsement  in  light 
of  the  hearings  lays  a  foimdation  for 
even  less  confidence  in  its  ability  and 
willingness  to  meet  its  responsibility. 

Next  the  Judiciary  Committee  major- 
ity opinion  proceeds  to  beg  the  ques- 
tion by  saying  that  Mr.  Justice  Por- 
tas is  "a  symbol  of  leadership  in  the  law 
and  of  progress  in  our  society."  What 
kind  of  -leadership?"  What  kind  of 
"progress?"  These  are  subjective  evalua- 
tions, but  it  is  quite  clear  that  64  percent 
of  the  American  people  have  reacted  un- 
favorably to  the  kind  of  'leadership"  and 
"progress"  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
been  furnishing.  And  if  the  American 
people,  aided  by  full  reporting  by  the 
press — all  segments  of  the  press — are 
given  the  information  that  is  contained 
in  the  record  of  this  nomination,  that 
64  percent  will  rise  to  much  nearer  100 
percent.  Ninety-five  percent  of  my  mail 
reveals  opposition  to  confirmation  of  this 
nomination — rejection,  if  you  will,  of  the 
"leadership  "  and  "progress  '  of  decisions 
which  permit  dues-paying,  card-carrying 
Communists  to  work  In  our  defense 
plants,  of  decisions  which  permit  peo- 
ple without  a  conscience  to  make  a  fast 
buck  by  spreading  obscene  literature 
and  films  before  the  public,  and  of  deci- 
sions which  hamstring  law  enforcement 
officials  to  the  benefit  of  the  criminal  and 
to  the  detriment  of  the  innocent.  The 
joining  by  Mr.  Justice  Portas  in  these 
decisions  does  not  deny  his  sincerity,  his 
wide  experience,  his  brilliance.  What  Is 


involved  Is  his  judgment,  and  whether 
made  in  the  name  of  "leadership"  or 
"progress,"  the  conclusion  is  that  it  Is 
not  the  kind  of  "leadership"  and  "prog- 
ress" the  people  of  this  country  need  and 
deserve. 

The  committee's  majority  opinion 
comments  on  the  "vacancy"  question, 
saying  that  in  connection  with  Chief 
Justice  Warren's  retirement  the  proce- 
dure of  his  making  It  contingent  upon 
the  confirmation  of  a  successor  is  "to  be 
recommended  as  a  means  to  insure  con- 
tinuity and  orderly  transition  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Pederal  justice."  Re- 
fusal of  the  Senate  to  act  on  this  nom- 
ination will  insure  continuity,  because 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren  has  let  It  be 
known  that  he  will  continue  to  serve. 
So  we  have  no  problem  of  continuity  at 
aU. 

Next  the  committee's  majority  opinion 
says  It  believes  the  President  has  both 
the  power  and  the  duty  to  nominate  a 
successor  to  Chief  Justice  Warren.  That 
he  has  the  power  Is  just  as  evident  as 
is  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  the  power 
to  refuse  to  consider  the  nomination,  or 
to  reject  it  if  it  sees  fit  to  consider  It. 
But  as  long  as  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren 
has  said  he  will  continue  to  serve  imtil 
a  successor  is  confirmed,  one  may  ques- 
tion the  "duty"  aspects  of  the  matter.  In 
fact,  with  a  new  President  being  elected 
within  6  weeks,  one  might  well  ask 
whether  the  President  s  duty  to  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country,  as  expressed  in  the 
election  of  a  new  President,  is  not  to 
withhold  the  use  of  his  power  and,  with 
Mr.  Clilef  Justice  Warren  continuing  to 
serve,  let  the  new  President  appoint  a 
successor.  Only  by  so  doing  will  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  have  a  chance  to  have 
their  opinion  on  the  direction  our  Gk)v- 
ernment  and  our  society  should  move 
expressed  in  the  election  of  a  new  Presi- 
dent and  the  appointment  by  a  new  Pres- 
ident of  a  new  Chief  Justice — the  leader 
of  a  separate,  coequal  branch  of  our  Ped- 
eral Government.  And  they  are  entitled 
to  that  chance. 

In  his  letter  to  the  President,  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Warren  made  it  clear  that  his 
desire  for  retirement  rests  on  the  factor 
of  age., After  the  November  elections,  he 
can  designate  his  retirement  as  of  a  cer- 
tain date — say  Pebruary  1,  1969.  The  new 
President  can  make  his  nomination,  and 
prudent  use  of  his  power  of  appointment 
will  insure  that  the  vacancy  will  be  filled 
promptly,  with  little  or  no  lapse  of  time 
between  Chief  Justice  Warren's  retire- 
ment and  his  replacement. 
'  The  majority  opinion  discusses  the 
subject  of  Justice  Portas'  "relationship 
with  the  President."  and  with  righteous 
indignation  says  that  he  should  not  be 
disqualified  from  holding  this  high  offlce 
"simply  because  they — President  John- 
son and  Justice  Portas — enjoy  a  friend- 
ship." Such  a  statement  reveals  a  gross 
lack  of  appreciation  for  the  malaise 
'  which  has  taken  over  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  aptly  described  by  the 
distinguished  writer  Hugh  Sidey  in  the 
September  20  issue  of  Life  magazine, 
when  he  said : 

It  has  already  been  demonstrated  that  what 
we  have  In  Washington  Is  not  participatory 
democracy  or  even  a  partnership,  but  a  pro- 


prietorship. The  branches  of  the  government.  ' 
once  BO  sacredly  separate,  have  been  an-  i 
nealed — at  least  in  the  minds  of  Johnson  and  I 
those  around  hUn — Into  a  single  unit.  A  mar. 
will  move  casually  from  one  branch  to  an- 
other without  concern  for  the  conse- 
quences. .  .  .  Those  who  know  and  admire 
Abe  Portas  for  his  superb  legal  Intelligence 
were  both  dlslUusloned  and  saddened  by  the 
casual  way  In  which  he  Justified  his  dual  role 
of  Supreme  Court  justice  and  presidential 
trouble  shooter.  Wh^t  this  suggests  Is  that 
these  two  men^and  a  lot  of  others  In  this 
city — have  such  long  histories  of  interlocking 
Interests,  both  personal  and  public,  that  they 
cannot  be  free  of  each  other  If  they  want  to 
be. 

This  Is  more  than  mere  "friendship." 
It  Is  a  relationship  which,  because  of  its 
long  continuance  and  personal  intimacy, 
prevents  a  member  of  the  separate,  inde- 
pendent, coequal  judicial  branch  of  our 
Federal  Government  from  continuing  to 
be  a  "troubleshooter"  for  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government.  Our  Found- 
ing Fathers  and  our  Federal  Constitution 
ordained  that  the  powers  of  government 
be  separated,  that  one  branch  of  the 
Government  not  be  subservient  to  the^ 
other.  Mr.  Portas'  representation  of  Lyn- 
don Johnson  in  persuading  the  Supreme  J 
Court  to  lay  hands  x>fr  Mr.  Johnson's 
questionable  primai-y  election  by  87  votes 
in  1948  in  his  original  quest  for  the  Sen- 
ate, his  personal  arrangement  of  the 
Johnson  family  properties  under  a  trust 
agreement  following  Mr.  Johnson's  as- 
sumption of  the  Presidency,  his  efforts  to 
prevent  publlcatioii  by  the  press  of  the 
Walter  Jenkins  affair  to  avoid  publicity 
imfavorable  to  Mr.  Johnson,  and  his  In- 
volvement In  the  Bobby  Baker  case  as  re- 
ported In  the  Congressional  Record, 
volume  111.  part  10,  page  13832.  These 
are  the  "troubleshooting"  activities 
which  characterize  the  Johnson-Fortas 
relationship  before  his  service  on  the  ■ 
Supreme  Court.  ,i 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  . 
Senator  yield  for  a  question?  ^*  ^ 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield,  with   ,% 
the  understanding  that  I  do  nbt  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Does  the  Senator,  of  his 
knowledge,  know  whether  or  not  Justice 
Portas  had  had  any  experience  as  a 
judge  before  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  MILLER.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, it  was  brought  out  in  the  testi- 
mony at  the  time  of  the  original  hear- 
ings on  the  nomination  of  Abe  Portas 
to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that  there  was  no  prior  judicial 
experience  in  his  backgroimd. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Would  the  distin- 
guished Senator  agree  that  it  might  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  future  of  this 
great  country  of  ours  and  its  people,  who 
certainly  should  control  the  Government, 
that  there  be  prior  service  as  judge  so 
that  not  only  we,  the  Members  of  this 
body,  who  have  the  obligation  to  advise 
and  consent,  but  also  the  general  public, 
who  are  affected  most  directly  by  de- 
cisions of  the  Justices  would  know  some- 
thing of  his  performance,  of  his  phil- 
osophy, of  the  way  he  interpreted  the 
law,  whether  or  not  he  was  up  to  the 
quality  we  would  hope  for.  before  we 
placed  him  in  the  highest  tribunal  in  the 
land? 


Mr.  MILLER.  That  could  be  helpful. 
It  would  aiot  necessarily  be  decisive, 
nor  would  the  fact  that  a  nominee  had 
had  no  prior  judicial  experience  preclude 
the  fact  that  he  might  become  a  great 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  will  remember  one 
who  rose  in  the  esteem  of  the  lawyers 
and  Judges  of  this  coimtry— and  by 
"esteem"  I  mean  not  just  esteem  for  his 
brilliant  judicial  writing,  but  for  the 
soundness  of  his  opinions — started  out  in 
the  minds  of  a  good  many  people  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder,  but,  as  the  years 
went  on.  he  rose  to  near  the  top.  I  refer 
to  a  former  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Mr.  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter. 

Mr.  Frankfurter  came  to  the  Supreme 
Court  with  a  background  of  law  teaching. 
If  he  had  been  faced  with  an  absolute 
requirement  of  some  prior  judicial  ex- 
perience, he  would  never  have  served  the 
Court. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  difficult.  If  a  re- 
quirement of  prior  judicial  experience 
should  be  laid  down,  to  determine  what 
kind  of  judicial  experience  was  meant. 
Service  on  the  circuit  court  of  appeals? 
Service  as  a  Pederal  district  judge?  Serv- 
ice on  the  Supreme  Court?  Service  on  a 
local  municipal  court?  And  for  how  long? 
One  year.  6  months.  10  years? 

But  I  think  the  Senator's  point  is  es- 
pecially applicable  to  the  problem  we 
'  have  before  us  now.  If  the  President  of 
the  United  States  had  wished  to  avoid 
the  criticism  that  has  arisen  over  the 
personal    relationship   between    himself 
and  Mr.  Fortas,  if  he  had  wanted  to  bend 
over  backward  on  it.  all  he  would  have 
had  to  do  would  have  been  to  go  to  the 
American  Bar  Association,  to  the  com- 
mittee that  Is  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
and  say,  "Mr.  Justice  Warren  has  sub- 
mitted his  resignation.  I  ask  you  to  sub- 
mit to  me  a  list  of  10  names  of  candidates 
for    Chief    Justice,    and    among    those 
10  names  I  want  you  to  Include  only 
those  with  prior  judicial  experience  of 
at  least  2  years  duration,  and  preferably 
at  a  fairiy  high  level  of  the  judiciary." 

The  committee  could  have  done  that, 
and  we  would   not  have  been   talking* 
about  the  intimate  relationship  between 
Mr.  Justice  Portas  and  the  Pi-esident. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  at  that  point.  I  am 
very  much  pleased  that  my  close  friend, 
the  lately  elected  Governor  of  California, 
has  Instituted  that  procedure  In  the  State 
of  California,  because  he  and  I  feel,  as  I 
?.ra  sure  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  feels,  that  in  the  appointment  of 
judges,  strength  and  fidelity,  justice, 
ethics,  and  an  application  of  the  law  in 
our  courts  has  never  been  more  impor- 
tant than  it  is  today.  The  judiciary  has 
never  been  in  the  public  mind  and  con- 
sciousness as  it  is  today,  for  the  reason 
that  something  has  happened.  Something 
has  happened  to  justice  and  order,  and 
to  regard  for  law.  We  find,  in  all  areas  of 
our  society,  people  standing  up  and  say- 
ing. "If  I  disagree  with  a  law,  I  do  not 
have  to  obey  it." 

Of  course  that  is  nonsense.  Or,  if  you 
prefer,  it  is  anarchy.  "Civil  disobedience" 
has  become  a  term  which  seems  to  have 
won  some  sort  of  acceptance.  But  civil 
disobedience  Is  exactly  what  the  words 


say  it  is;  it  is  disobedience.  It  is  break- 
ing the  law.  It  is  based  on  a  calculated 
decision. 

We  have  just  lately  seen  an  example 
of  It  in  Chicago,  and  we  have  listened 
to  endless  discussions  and  dialogs  about 
It  here.  We  have  read  of  it  in  the  press, 
and  we  have  watched  it  on  television. 
What  happened?  The  American  peo- 
ple knew  what  happened.  Whether  it  was 
good  or  bad  or  illegal,  the  American 
people  Knew.  They  did  not  have  lo  have 
this  long  dialog. 

It  is  like  some  of  the  decisions.  I  am 
not  a  lawyer,  so  I  am  at  a  disadvantage 
in  a  legal  discussion.  But  I  have  been 
a  citizen  for  a  long  time,  and  have  tried 
to  be  a  good  one.  I  remember,  not  too 
long  ago,  when  this  Court  whose  mem- 
bers we  are  discussing  took  a  long  time 
to  determine  whether  a  certain  book  was 
a  dirty  book  or  not. 

I  knew  that  book  was  a  dirty  book 
when  I  was  13  years  old.  because  we  read 
it — out  in  the  barn.  We  were  ashamed  to 
be  caught,  and  I  am  asnamed  to  say  now 
that  I  read  it.  But  there  was  no  question 
with  us.  We  knew,  even  as  kids.  But  now. 
suddenly,  there  is  uncertainty  on  the 
part  of  the  Court,  and  there  is  a  5-to-4 
decision. 

What  has  happened?  Is  this  whole  idea 
of  permissiveness  changing  the  rules  as 
to  what  is  right,  and  honest,  and  decent? 
Mr.  President,  those  basic  values  do  not 
change. 

I  feel  at  this  moment,  if  I  may  take 
one  moment,  great  concern  about  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  not  only 
because  of  the  problem  facing  him  here— 
and  this  must  be  a  grave  disappoint- 
ment to  him.  to  find  out  that  so  many 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  tire  aisle  are 
in  disagreement  with  this  nomination — 
but  just  this  afternoon,  it  has  occurred 
that  a  man  whose  nomination  was  con- 
firmed yesterday  has  resigned  from  the 
position  to  which  he  was  nominated. 
What  a  shock  that  must  be  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Ambassador  to  tlie  United  Nations 
George  Ball,  whose  nomination  was  ap- 
proved by  this  body  yesterday,  today  has 
resigned. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Is  the  Senator  suggest- 
ing that  if  the  Senate  were  to  approve 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas 
to  be  Chief  Justice,  he  would  resign  the 
next  day? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  No;  I  am  not.  I  am 
merely  taking  this  opportimity  to  ex- 
press my  concern  for  the  tremendous 
problems  that  face  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  these,  the  waning 
months,  the  waning  v.eeks  of  his  term 
In  ofBce.  as  he  makes  his  exit. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Well,  Mr.  President,  if 
I  may  point  this  out  to  my  friend  from 
California,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  many  problems  weighing  on 
his  shoulders,  and  any  President  is  going 
to  have  such  problems.  But  there  are 
other  problems  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  today  which  he  has 
brought  upon  himself. 

The  Senator  suggests  that  the  Pres* 
dent  might  be  disappointed  because  so 
many  Members  of  the  Senate,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  are  very  much  opposed 
to  taking  up  the  consideration  of  this 
nomination;  but  I  would  suggest  that  his 
disappointment  over  this  matter  will  be 


many  times  greater  when  he  reads  the 
Record,  and  finds  out  some  of  the  things 
that  are  at  issue  here. 

For  example,  I  would  guess  that  the 
President  would  be  very  disappointed  to 
find,  in  the  newspapers  and  elsewhere, 
the  story  of  the  $15,000  American  Uni^- 
verslty  fee. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  must  say  I  was 
shocked  when  I  heard  of  that:  and  when 
I  heard  of  the  personal  client-lawyer 
relationsliip,  which  existed  between  the 
candidate  and  the  men  who — on  a  tax- 
free  basis,  I  am  told— put  up  the  money 
which  was  received  by  the  nominee  we 
are  considering  here.  I  was  further 
shocked.  But  I  was  also  shocked,  the  last 
time  I  was  In  Los  Angeles,  when  the 
sheriff  of  Los  Angeles  County— and  that 
is  a  big  sheriff's  office,  the  biggest  in  the 
United  States;  he  has  about  54  com- 
munities, all  pretty  good  sized — begged 
me  to  come  down  and  listen  to  a  problem 
they  had.  which  had  to  do  with  porno- 
graphic motion  pictures. 

I  went  to  his  office  with  three  other 
gentlemen,  all  lawyers,  and  all  well  re- 
garded in  the  community,  and  he-itold 
us  the  problem  that  had  arisen. 

There  is  an  area  known  as  the  county 
strip,  which  is  between  Hollywood  and 
Beverly  PIllls.  on  Santa  Monica  Boule- 
vard and  Sunset  Boulevard. 

Sunset  Boulevard  is  now  pretty  well 
populated  afler  dark  by  hippies.  Santa 
"Monica  Boulevard  is  now  lined  with  bars.- 
And  one  can  go  in  those  bars  and  get  a 
glass  of  beer  for  a  dollar  and  see  a  mo- 
tion picture  that  I  .promise  is  the  most 
disgusting  thing  that  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed. It  is  unbelievable.  There  can  be 
no  possible  question  as  to  the  purpose 
and  intent  of  tills  horrible  piece  of  film. 
What    has    happened?    The    sheriff's 
men  go  in  and  they  ti-y  to  close  this  pic- 
ture  show.  The  proprietor  says:    'You 
can't  do  that.  We  are  protected  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States." 

That  Is  what  has  happened.  Then, 
right  next  door,  there  are  magazines  for 
sale.  I  brought  some  back.  I  turned  them 
over  to  the  committee.  These  were  so 
foul  and  so  unbelievably  pornographic 
that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  how  they 
could  be  considered  anything  but  ob- 
.scene.  There  is  no  question  of  artistic 
value,  none  whatsoever.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  iWc.  McClellan]  locked 
them  up  in  his  safe.  I  locked  the  films  up 
in  my  safe. 

What  is  the  result  of  this?  The  flood- 
gates are  open  and  those  who  would 
benefit  by  this  sort  of  thing  now  feel  that 
there  are  no  restrictions.  We  cannot  get 
an  indictment. 

The  judge  says,  "I  can't  find  them 
guilty.  They  are  protected."  This  is  the 
result  of  the  decision. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  this  is  the 
way  it  works  out.  The  sheriff  or  local 
chief  of  police  or  the  one  in  charge  of 
the  vice  squad  will  have  a  visit  with  the 
local  city  attorney,  or  county  attorney, 
on  this  pornographic  problem.  Of  course, 
they  will  talk  about  this  thing  that  occurs 
on  the  Sunset  Strip  that  the  Senator  was 
talking  about. 

The  question  will  come  up,  "What  shall 
we  do  about  it?"  The  law  enforcement 
officials,  the  prosecuting  attorney,  the 
city  attorney,  or  the  county  attorney  will 
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say,  "You  had  better  leave  them  alone, 
because  U  you  go  In  there  and  get  tangled 
up  with  them  and  I  take  the  case  before 
the  local  court,  they  may  be  convicted 
by  a  Jury  and  the  case  may  be  upheld 
by  the  intermediate  and  highest  courts 
of  our  State.  But  they  will  come  back 
here  after  the  case  gets  to  the  Supreme 
Court  because  the  Court  is  not  sustaining 
convictions  for  this  kind  of  activity. 
.  I  have  in  mind  a  case  which  was  tried 
In  the  U.S.  district  court  in  my  home 
town  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  The  defendant 
was  a  California  publisher  or  a  distribu- 
tor of  these  obscene  magazines. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
that  I  think  my  State  unfortunately  has 
become  a  center  for  this  sort  of  distaste- 
ful activity. 

Mr.  MILLER.  There  is  no  particular 
State  that  is  not  affected  by  this  situa- 
tion. However,  be  that  as  it  may.  he  was 
Indicted  in  the  Federal  district  court  on 
t«0  counts.  The  case  went  on  for  about 
2^2  months  before  a  jury.  And  after  2'/2 
months,  the  jury  found  him  guilty  on 
160  counts. 

Pending  an  appeal,  he  was  let  out  of 
jail.  He  was  given  a  very  severe  sentence 
In  the  penitentiary.  The  case  went  down 
to  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
which  covers  my  part  of  the  country.  And 
it  was  returned  to  the  Federal  district 
judge  with  the  statement:  "Reversed  be- 
cause of  decisions  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court." 

We  have  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  I  know  some  of  the  judges 
who  serve  on  that  court,  and  we  have 
the  Federal  district  judge,  and  I  know 
him  very  well,  and  we  have  the  jury. 
And  if  I  know  these  people  at  all,  I  know 
that  they  are  most  unhappy  about  the 
situation,  but  their  hands  are  tied.  Carry 
that  situation  down  to  the  county  attor- 
ney, the  city  prosecutor,  the  sheriff,  and 
the  police  chiefs,  and  we  find  that  their 
hands  are  tied. 

I  know  exactly  what  the  Senator  is  re- 
ferring to. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  permitting 
me  to  Interject  this  thought.  It  is  one 
that  concerns  me  greatly.  And  it  is  one 
that  I  will  have  more  to  say  about  later 
as  we  go  on  to  the  examination  of  this 
nomination,  because  I  think  it  Is  of  vital 
importance. 

I  know  that  in  this  particular  area  the 
crime  rate  is  up.  not  the  ordinary — I  be- 
lieve it  is — 37  percent  nationwide,  but  it 
is  up  over  200  percent.  And  the  cost  of 
law  enforcement  in  the  area  is  up  more 
than  500  percent. 

We  can  imagine  what  the  net  result 
will  be.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  dis- 
tingiiished  Justices  who  rendered  this  de- 
cision ever  saw  any  of  these  films.  I  think 
if  they  made  the  decision  without  looking 
at  the  films,  they  were  flying  blind  and 
did  not  know  what  they  were  talking 
about.  And  if  they  made  the  decision 
after  seeing  them,  I  cannot  imagine  on 
what  basis  they  could  defend  that  deci- 
sion. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  tharik 
the  Senator  from  Calif omla  for  his  com- 
ments which  are  always  very  responsive 
to  the  question  before  us. 
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The  Senator  suggested  that  the  Presi 
dent  la  disappointed  with  the  fact  that 
so  many  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are 
opposed  to  the  nomination.  I  suggest  that 
he  is  even  more  disappointed  at  what  he 
l^as  found  out — if  he  has  found  out  about 
itr— about  the  $15,000.  And  I  think  he 
would  be  so  disturbed  if  somehow  or  other 
those  who  surround  him  In  the  White 
House  would  get  before  him  the  informa- 
tion on  the  Justice's  participation  in 
some  of  these  decisions,  that  he  would 
withdraw  the  nomination,  and  withdraw 
it  very  fast. 

It  is  too  late  for  him  to  do  anything 
about  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas  to  the  Supreme  Coiut :  but  it  is  not 
too  late  for  him  to  find  out  the  facts 
about  what  is  occurring  and  what  has 
occurred  and  to  avoid  all  of  this  em- 
barrassment which  is  falling  right  on  his 
shoulders  as  well  as  on  the  shoulders  of 
Justice  Fortas  and  on  the  shoulders  of 
Senators  who  joined  in  the  majority 
opinion  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary^ 

Mr.  President,  I  tried  to  point  out  that 
the  intimate  relationship,  which  is  far 
more  than  friendship,  has  continued.  It 
existed  before  his  appointment  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  but  It  has  continued  since 
he  has  gone  to  the  Court,  and  It  will  not 
do  to  attempt  to  masquerade  these  extra 
judicial  activities  under  the  label  of 
■friendship." 

On  page  174  of  "Facing  the  Brink:  An 
Intimate  Study  of  Crisis  Diplomacy,"  by 
Edward  Weintal  and  Charles  Bartlett, 
published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
1967,  this  statement  is  made: 

I  Then  Undersecretery  of  State  George] 
Ball  was  succeeded  In  the  State  Department 
by  Nicholas  deBellevllle  Katzenbach,  the 
former  attorney  general  and  a  former  editor 
of  the  Yale  Law  Review.  The  appointment, 
like  that  of  Eugene  Rostow,  also  of  Yale,  bad 
been  suggested  to  the  President  by  Associate 
Justice  Abe  Fortas.  a  former  Tale  professor 
of  law. 

Another  quotation  which  I  think  mer- 
its repeating  will  be  found  In  the  book 
called  "The  Case  Against  Congress," 
pages  320-324,  written  by  Drew  Pearson 
and  Jack  Anderson,  and  published  in 
1968  by  Simon  and  Schuster. 

[Abe]  Fortas  has  been  LBJ's  most  Intimate 
adviser  since  he  persuaded  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Hugo  Black  In  1948  to  overrule  the 
Texas  courts,  which  had  barred  Lyndon 
Johnson's  name  from  the  ballot  In  a  dispute 
over  his  87-vote  primary  victory  In  a  con- 
test for  the  Democratic  Senatorial  nomina- 
tion. 

Fortas"  value  to  his  law  firm  was  such  that 
he  had  promised  his  partners  not  to  leave. 
"I've  just  sent  fifty  thousand  men  to  Viet- 
nam, and  I'm  sending  you  to  the  Supreme 
Court,"  the  President  told  him.  But  even  on 
the  high  bench,  Fortas  continued  to  handle 
occasional  non-Judlclal  chores  for  the  Pres- 
ident. His  velvet  touch  was  evident  during 
the  crises  over  the  steel  price  hike  and  the 
transportation  strike.  When  Ralph  Lazarus, 
president  of  Federated  Department  Stores, 
announced  at  a  meeting  of  the  Influential 
Business  Council  that  Vietnam  spending 
would  soar  $5  billion  over  the  White  House's 
public  estimate,  he  received  a  phone  call 
from  Fortas  at  the  Hot  Springs,  Virginia, 
conference.  Fortas  explained  softly  that  LBJ 
was  unhappy.  Lazarxis  quickly  modified  his 
statement. 


Finally,  at  page  269  of  the  book:  "A 
Very  Personal  Presidency :  Lyndon  John- 
son in  the  White  House,"  by  Hugh  Sidey. 
published  in  1968  by  Atheneum.  we  find 
this  passage : 

His  I  Johnson)  withdrawal  was  a  natural 
phenomenon  of  the  Presidency.  It  happened 
to  Roosevelt,  Truman  and  Kennedy.  The 
battering  from  outside  gets  so  Intense  that 
the  man  in  the  Oval  Office  surrounds  him- 
self with  those  who  approve  of  what  he  is 
doing  and  reassure  him  that  he  is  right. 
Johnson's  circle  of  top-level  advisers  first 
shrank  to  five.  They  were  Rusk  and  McNa- 
mara,  Washington  Attorney  Clark  CllBcrd 
and  Supreme  Court  Justice  Abe  Fortas,  HEW 
Secretary  John  Gardner.  And  then,  with  the 
departure  of  McNamara  and  Gardner,  there 
were  only  three  men  who  had  that  vital  In- 
timacy of  the  President  which  could  In- 
fluence policy. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  when  it  criticizes,  with 
righteous  Indignation,  those  of  us  who 
think  that  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  should  be 
disqualified  from  holding  the  ofHce  of 
Chief  Justice  simply  because  he  enjoys 
a  friendship  with  President  Johnson.  Is 
not  at  all  responsive  to  the  relationship. 
Next,  the  majority  opinion  seeks  to 
meet  opposition  based  on  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas'  judgment,  as  revealed  in  cer-^ 
tain  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Cour/ 
First,  it  applauds  his  concept  of  equal 
justice  for  all  Americans  and  his  concern 
for  equal  protection  of  all  citizens.  Such 
concept  and  concern  would  appear  to  be 
basic  qualities  to  be  expected  in  any 
member  of  the  judiciary  and  have  no 
relevance  to  the  decisions  to  which  I  have 
earlier  referred. 

Next,  the  majority  opinion  applauds 
his  adherence  to  the  principle  of  judicial 
restraint.  It  cites  his  answer  to  a  question 
during  the  hearings,  but  it  would  seem 
that  judicial  restraint  would  better  be 
found  in  his  decisions  in  specific  cases 
rather  than  in  his  answers  to  general 
questions  during  a  hearing.  Recognizing 
this,  the  majority  opinion  then  gratui- 
tously says : 

'  His  sense  of  Judicial  restraint  has  been 
manifested  in  his  Insistence  that  the  Court 
confine  Itself  to  issues  properly  presented  In 
the  case.  In  his  readmess  to  respect  the  au- 
thority and  wisdom  of  Congress,  the  States, 
and  the  executive  agencies,  and  hjs  lawyer- 
like  aversion  to  carrying  constitutional  prin- 
ciples beyond  the  limit  of  their  logic. 


This  glittering  generality  also  begs  the 
question.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  ma- 
jority opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
which  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  joined,  in  the 
case  of  U.S.  v.  Robel,  389  U.S.  258  (1967) . 
except  to  quote  obiter  dicta  saying  that 
the  Court  is  not  unmindful  of  congres- 
sional concern  over  the  danger  of  sabo- 
tage and  espionage  In  national  defense 
industries.  Left  out  of  the  majority  opin- 
ion was  the  fact  that  the  Court  declared 
invalid  a  statute  passed  by  Congress  pro- 
hibiting a  member  of  a  Communist-ac- 
tion organization  from  engaging  in  em- 
ployment In  any  defense  facility;   and 
the  Court  declared  the  statute  invalid 
because,  the  Court  said,  the  statute  es- 
tablished guilt  by  association  alone;  that 
the  statute  did  not  distinguish  between 
an  "active"  and  a  "passive"  member  of 
the  Conununlst  Party;  nor  between  hl^ 


position  in  a  defense  plant.  Such  im- 
practical and  unenforceable  criticism  by 
the  Court's  majority  and  by  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas  as  one  of  the  majority,  is  im- 
possible to  reconcUe  with  the  Court's  pro- 
fessed recognition  of  the  congression^ 
concern  over  our  Nation's  security  and 
arrogates  to  the  Supreme  Court  a  power 
which  it  does  not  have.  Such  criticism, 
compounded  by  the  Court's  decision,  is 
an  assault  on— not  respect  for— the  au- 
thority and  wisdom  of  Congress. 

The  majority  opinion  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  skirts  the  issue  of  ^ecis  ons 
on  pornography  by  saying  that    Particu- 
lar  attention    was   focused    on   Justice 
Fortas'  joining  in  per  curiam  decisions 
reversing  convictions  in  two  cases.    Per- 
haps there  is  a  misprint  in  the  report 
but  the  number  is  22  and  not  two.  Those 
cases  will  be  found  at  page  11.70,.of  ^^e 
hearings,  report  No.   1.  I]^^  "^^y^f}^ 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas    Mr. 
McCLELLANl  include  an  in-depth  analysis 
of  the  problem,  and  the  hearings  include 
a  detailed  discussion  of  the  cases. 

But  then  the  majority  opinion  sug- 
gests that  the  per  curiam  <iecisio°l^°^^ 
have  gone  off  on  any  one  of  six  different 
grounds.  It  could  have  been  that  a  State 
statute  on  the  subject  was  "vague     on 
its  face  But  when  one  analyzes  some  of 
the  cases,  he  finds  that  the  State  statute 
simoly  repeated  the  definition  of  obscen- 
ity which  had  been  used  by  the  Supreme 
Court  itself.  Or,  says  the  committees 
majority  opinion,  perhaps  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas  might  have  agreed  with  the  cxjn- 
tentlon  that  a  statute  was  unconstitu- 
tional because  it  failed  to  require    no- 
tice" to  a  distributor  that  the  authorities 
considered    the    material   obscene.   But 
how  could  law  enforcement  officers  con- 
tendwlth  such  a  requirement  If  .indeed 
there  is  such  a  requirement?  If  the    fast 
buck"  people  distribute  hard  Sore  por- 
nography, they  do  so  at  their  risk- Or.  it 
Is  said.  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  might  have 
agreed  with  the  contention  that  the  stat- 
'*  ute    was    imconstitutional    because    it 
faUed  to  require  a  prior  judicial  hearing 
before  seizure  of  the  material.  But  this 
would  be  impossible  for  law  enforcenient 
officers  to  contend  with,  assuming  there 
might  be  such  a  requirement.  Or   it  is 
said,  the  Justice  might  have  agreed  that 
the  prosecution  failed  to  prove  that  the 
defendant  had  knowledge  that  the  mate- 
rial was  obscene.  This  contention  is  es- 
peciaUy  ludicrous  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Fortas.  as  a  lawyer,  or  at  least 
his  firm,  had  represented  at  least  one  of 
the  Individuals  involved  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  materials  and  well  knows 
.  that  the  "fast  buck"  people  are  highly 
knowledgeable  of  what  they  are  putting 
out  Or.  it  is  said,  Mr.  Fortas  might  have 
agreed   that  the  prosecution   failed  to 
prove  evidence  of  "community   stand- 
ards" to  assist  the  Jury  in  determining 
the  issue  of  obscenity.  But  this  would 
have  no  relevance  to  the  decisions  in- 
volving cases  tried  by  a  judge  rather 
than  a  jury. 

The  conclusion  is  that  these  surmises 
are  without  merit,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Court  did  not  see  fit  to  issue  an  opinion 
in  most  of  the  cases  indicates  that  the 
points  were  not  worth  discussing.  And 


cisions  or  not.  the  impact  of  these  deci- 
sions has  been  to  open  the  floodgates  of 
obscene  literature  throughout  our  coun- 
try. ,- 

The    majority    opinion    stresses    Mr. 
Fortas'  joining  in  the  opinion  sustaining 
the    conviction    In    the    Ginzburg    case 
which  recognized  the  States  police  power 
in  protecting  parents  and  their  chUdren 
from  obscene  literature.  But  the  deci- 
sions analyzed  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClellan]  show  that  the 
Court's  reversals  of  convictions  have  left 
parents  and  their  chUdren.  not  to  men- 
tion  the   public  at  large,   unprotected 
from  the  "fast  buck"  purveyors  of  filth. 
Finally  the  majority  opinion  says  that 
if  a  fUibuster  is  attempted  on  this  nomi- 
nation, it  wUl  set  a  most  dangerous  pre- 
cedent. It  quotes  from  a  letter  from  a 
lawyers  committee  on  Supreme  Court 
nominations  to  the  effect  that  this  would 
constitute  "a  most  unworthy  assault  upon 
our    constitutional   system    of    govern- 
ment." Apparently  the  lawyers  commit- 
tee has  forgotten  the  filibuster  of  the 
Senate  which  prevented  the  passage  of 
the  late  President  Roosevelt's  Supreme 
Court  packing  proposal.  Rathei  than  be- 
ing an  assault  upon  our  constitutional 
system  of  government,  that  ftlib  aster 
helped  to  preserve  it.  Rather  than  bemg 
an  assault  upon  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem, extended  debate  to  prevent  taking 
up  this  nomination,  coming  before  the 
Senate  as  it  has  on  the  basis  of  a  report 
from  a  majority  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, which  has  failed  in  its  responsi- 
bUlty  to  the  Senate,  is  calculated  to  pre- 
vent an  assault  upon  our  constitutional 
system  of  government. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr    HART.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
have  listened  again  to  the  voices  that 
would  counsel  us  not  to  agree  to  the 
pending  question,  which  is  that  we  be 
permitted  to  consider  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  some  recent  edi- 
torials from  a  rather  broad  cross  section 
of  the  American  press,  each  cautioning 
the  Senate  not  to  filibuster  on  the  Fortas 
question.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

Sept.  9.  1968) 

No  Filibuster  on  Pobtas 

It  will  be  an  ugly  chapter  iq  the  history 
of  "the  world's  greatest  deUberatlve  body  If 
a  filibuster  develops  over  or  thwarts  the  Sen- 
ate confirmation  of  Justice  Abe  Fortas  as 
Chief  Justice. 

Even  the  classic  Justification  for  the  fill- 
buster  does  not  exist  here.  There  Is  no  legis- 
lation to  explore  to  its  depths,  nor  a  nUnority 
to  be  defended  from  "tyranny  of  the  ma- 
lorlty  It  is  not  an  accident  that,  as  President 
Johiion  pointed  out  the  other  day  "there 
has  never  been  a'  single  case  where  the  Sen- 
ate failed  to  act  on  a  nomination  because 
of  a  filibuster." 

As  much  to  the  point  was  the  letter  400 
law  school  deans  and  professors  sent  to  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  Chairman  Jamw 
Eastland  In  July.  "We  submit."  they  said 
"that  any  use  of  the  technique  of  filibuster 
to  frustrate  the  appointive  power  would  be 
a   further,    and   equaUy   unworthy,    assault 


Judiciary  and  the  Senate."  Included  among 
the  signers  were  the  deans  of  the  law  schools 
of  the  Universities  of  Mississippi.  Texas. 
Georgia  and  Arkansas. 

The  only  real  issue  before  the  Senate  Is 
Justice  Fortas'  fitness  as  Chief  Justice,  and 
that.  essentlaUy.  was  settled  three  years  ago 
when  he  was  approved  for  service  on  the 
bench  The  attack  now.  as  Bernard  G.  Segal, 
president-elect  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
elation,  said  recently.  Is  focused  on  the  court 
itself  and  Its  decisions. 

This  in  turn,  has  gotten  mired  In  a  welter 
of  emotions  and  election-year  talk  about 
crime  in  the  streets  and  obscenity  which 
often  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Supreme  Court  and  even  less  to  do  with 
Justice    Fortas'    qualifications. 

The  Justice  has  proven  himself  an  emi- 
nently qualified  man  of  the  law.  If  the  con- 
firmation proceedings  degenerate  Into  a  fili- 
buster, the  Senate  wUl  come  off  wearing  the 
black  eye. 


(From  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post.  Sept.  8.  1968] 
Fortas  Is  Worth  a  Filibustek 
About  the  last  thing  the  country  needs  In 
this    tense    and    contentious    aUtumn    Is    a 
filibuster  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
If  a  filibuster,  however,  is  the  price  that 
has  to  be  paid  to  win  confirmation  for  Abe 
Fortas  as  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Com-t, 
then  we  believe  the  price  is  not  too  high 
We  do  not  believe  President  Johnson  ought 
to   withdraw   Fortas'    name.   We    believe   he 
and  the   Senate   leadership   of   both   parties 
ought  to  insist  on  a  vote  on  the  Fortas  nomi- 
nation, even  if  they  have  to  sit  through  a 
filibuster  until  Christmas  in  order  to  gft  it. 
A  majority  of  the  Senate,  which  includes 
senate  Republican   Leader   Everett  D  r^sen 
favors  the  Fortas  nomination  and  will  vote 
for  it  if  It  gets  a  chance. 

But  a  minority  made  up  of  conservative 
Republicans  and  Southern  Democrats  Is  set 
to  uak  the  nomination  to  death.  At  this  stage, 
the  administration  cannot  muster  the  two- 
thirds  vote  necessary  to  Invoke  cloture  and 
break  the  filibuster. 

But  once  the  filibusters  take  the  fioor  and 
shut  off  the  business  of  the  Senate  f^d  the 
nation,  the  mood  of  the  Senate  might  shift 
in  favor  of  cloture.  Or  the  mood  of  the  na- 
tion might  force  It  to  shift.  .h,„,„„,„ 
There  could  hardly  be  a  more  ridiculous 
and  irritating  spectacle  than  a  meaningless 
talkathon  carried  on  by  a  minority  to  thwart 
the  will  of  the  Senate  and  keep  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  from  exercising 
his  constitutional  power  to  appoint  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  " 

Members  of  the  Senate  will  be  eager  to 
wind  up  their  business  and  return  home 
for  the  campaign.  The  country  will  be  Im- 
natient  with  foolish  antics  in  the  Senate 
at  a  time  when  grave  national  problems  need 
attention. 

Let  the  Senate  leadership  keep  the  Sen- 
ate in  session  thro<igh  a  month  of  foolish 
filibustering  and  the  case  for  cloture  vrtll  be- 
come increasing  compelling.  „,„*„rt 
Abe  Fortas,  as  this  newspaper  has  pointed 
out  repeatedly,  is  extraordinarily  weU  qua  - 
fied  to  be  chief  Justice.  Few  men  In  our  U" 
dicial  history  have  brought  such  a  dlsun- 
gulshed  record  to  the  poet. 

But  the  issue  Is  larger  than  Fortas.  The 
issue  is  whether  the  Senate  will  use  its 
power  to  advise  and  consent  as  a  means  of 
vetoing  or  reshaping  the  constitutional  doc- 
trines developed  by  the  Judicial  branch  of 
government.  ^^ 

There  could  be  a  greater  danger  to  the 
constitutional  separation  of  powers,  and  the 
precedents  set  in  this  case  could  haunt  the 
nation  for  generations  to  come. 

If  a  minority  can  now  block  Fortas.  there 
win  be  a  standing  temptation  to  make  every 
judicial  appointment  In  the  future  into  a 
poUtloal  tug-of-war. 
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Fortas  deserves  to  be  confirmed.  And  the 
majority  In  the  Senate  ought  to  be  able  to 
outlast  the  minority  that  wants  to  block  his 
confirmation.  Let  the  battle  be  Joined,  and  let 
the   filibuster   begin.   If   It  must. 

(From  the  St  Louis  (Mo.)  Poet-Dispatch. 
Sept.  18.  1068] 

^  CtoNTMM  JUSTlCi:  PORTAS 

Having  held  up  the  Justice  Porta*  nomi- 
nation as  long  as  It  thought  It  could,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  voted  to 
give  the  matter  to  the  Senate,  thereby  shift- 
ing the  scene  for  procrastination. 

The  oonunlttee's  11-6  vote  relieved  It  of 
further  Irresponsibility  for  prolonged  and 
unprecedented  wrangling.  Even  had  the  com- 
mittee been  able  to  force  more  Administra- 
tion officials  to  testify  about  Justice  Portas, 
it  would  have  developed  nothing  significant. 
but  only  exposed  Its  own  efforts  to  disregard 
the  merits  of  his  nomination  to  be  Chief 
Justice. 

In  the  last  days  before  the  committee 
voted,  the  Republlcan-Dixlecrat  members 
tried  to  make  an  Issue  out  of  two  incidents, 
one  Involving  advice  Justice  Portas  allegedly 
gave  the  President  on  a  bill  for  federal  pro- 
tection of  "presidential  candidates,  the  other 
respecting  fees  he  received  for  conducting  a 
law  school  seminar  arranged  by  friends  and 
former  clients. 

Of  the  various  questions  raised  about  Jus- 
tice Portas.  these  last  are  the  least  relevant 
to  his  qualifications  for  Chief  Justice.  We 
think  Mr.  Johnson  should  have  avoided  call- 
ing on  his  old  friend  for  help  In  executive 
matters,  but  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers  was  not  mightily  breached  when  the 
Justice,  summoned  by  the  President,  gave 
advice  on  an  emergency  measure  of  Impor- 
tance to  the  nation. 

As  for  conducting  a  law  seminar  for  pay. 
that  Is  not  an  Improper  activity  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Jtistlces  are 
not  expected  to  indulge  In  personal  com- 
mentary on  the  inner  workings  of  the  court 
or  its  decisions.  But  Justice  Portas  refused  to 
engage  In  Just  such  a  commentary  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  did  otherwise  at  the  law  semi- 
nar. Nor  can  he  be  blamed  for  accepting  a 
fee  for  his  work.  "' 

We  quite  agree  that  the  President's  nomi- 
nee would  be  on  stronger  groxind  had  the 
President  never  insisted  on  using  his  advice 
In  executive  affairs.  But  not  one  of  the  dis- 
closures before  the  Judiciary  Committee  in- 
dicated a  degree  of  affront  to  an  independent 
Judiciary  that  would  disqualify  Justice  Por- 
tas. On  the  contrary,  the  Senate  has  already 
found  him  fully  qualified  to  sit  on  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  American  Bar  Association 
has  commended  his  professional  conduct  and 
legal  capacity. 

Against  that  background,  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  aborted  problngs  were  no  more 
than  persiflage.  The  opponents  of  Justice 
Portas  should  fool  nobody.  As  Majority 
Leader  Mansfield  said,  the  Justice  is  bearing 
the  brunt  of  a  broader  attack  on.  the  Su- 
preme Oovirt  Itself. 

Lacking  power  to  turn  the  clock  back  on 
the  court's  historic  record,  the  Portas  oppo- 
nents are  tr3ring  to  condemn  the  court  by 
abxislng  one  noDoinee.  Lacking  a  majority  to 
reject  the  nomination,  this  minority  now 
hopes  to  talk  it  to  death  In  the  waning  days 
of  the  session.  In  respect  to  Itself,  demo- 
cratic procedures  and  the  court,  the  Senate 
should  defeat  the  procrastinators  and  con- 
firm the  nomination. 

(Prom  the  Miami  (Pla.)  News.  Sept.  9.  19«81 
It's  All  PolptIcs:  Picayune  Carncs  Stal* 
Portas'  Nomination 
It  10  disquieting  when  a  man  with  the 
credentials  of  Abe  Portas  is  tossed  around  by 
politicians  who  are  prospecting  for  votes.  The 
prospectors  are  mainly  Southern  Democrats 
and  Republicans. 


Mr.  Portas  has  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  best  legal  philosophers  in  the  country, 
and  the  reasons  why  he  is  not  t>eing  named 
chief  justice  of  the  United  States  are  nothing 
but  political. 

The  Southern  Democrats  and  Republicans 
who  oppose  his  appointment  are  trying  to 
capitalize  on  the  unpopularity  of  certain 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  mostly  in  the  area 
of  equal  rights  for  Negroes  and  the  protec- 
tion  of   persons   accused   of   crimes. 

Ironically,  most  of  these  rulings  were 
handed  down  before  Justice  Fortas  Joined  the 
court.  Even  more  Ironically,  the  brlcktossers 
in  this  political  donnybrook  are  mainly  peo- 
ple who  fancy  themselves  conservatives,  and 
in  most  respecu.  Mr.  Portas  Is  conservative 
himself. 

In  more  reasonable  times,  we  cannot 
conceive  of  Mr.  Portas  being  subjected  to 
such  picayune  criticism.  But  these  are  times 
of  politics,  not  of  reason,  and  that  is  too  bad. 
because  the  country  is  in  danger  of  losing 
an  excellent  chief  justice. 

I  Prom  the  Baltimore   (Md.)    Sun, 
Sept.   18.  1968] 
The  Filibuster 

The  Senate,  alas.  Is  heading  into  one  of  its 
classic  flltbuBter  battles,  despite  the  urgent 
business  before  It.  The  Judiciary  Committees 
long-delayed  approval  of  the  nomination  of 
Justice  Portas  to  be  Chief  Justice  provides 
the  impending  parliamentary  paralysis. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  appointment. 
Nothing  in  the  Constitution  gives  a  mere 
third  of  the  senators,  pltis  one.  the  power  to 
block  the  appointment.  They  have  it.  how- 
ever, under  their  procedural  rules,  since  two- 
thirds  are  needed  to  shut  off  a  filibuster. 
There  are  those,  including  the  writer  of  a 
letter  in  The  Forum  today,  who  consider  this 
right  of  a  minority  to  prevent  any  business 
from  getting  done  to  be  hallowed  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  nation.  It  is  not. 

The  outlook  is  that  the  majority  leader, 
Senator  Mansfield,  will  let  the  talk  drone 
on  for  a  week,  then  call  a  showdown  vote  on 
cloture.  ThU  wUl-  be  an  agonizing  waste  of 
time  and  a  thwarting  of  the  Senate  major- 
ity's contsitutional  prerogative  to  approve  or 
prevent  the  promotion  of  Justice  Fortas.  His 
qualifications  are  considerable  and  well 
known.  The  objections  are  also  well  known 
to  the  senators.  There  is  no  good  reason — 
only  bad  reasons— to  delay  a  decisive  vote 
and  delay  everything  else  as  well. 

IProm  the  ArUngton  (Va.)  Northern  Sun, 

Sept.  18,  1968] 

Endorse  Abe  Fortas 

The  Senate  has  delayed  much  too  long  in 
approving  the  nomination  of  Associate  Jus- 
tice Abe  Portas  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States. 

The  question — which  has  been  hanging  fire 
for  almost  three  months — should  be  brought 
to  a  full  Senate  vote  as  swiftly  as  possible, 
and  that  vo«e  should  be  for  endorsement 

Objections  to  the  appointment  of  Portas  as 
Chief  Justice  carry  little  weight. 

The  cry  of  "cronyism"  on  President  John- 
son's part  in  nominating  Fortas  and  Homer 
Thornberry,  a  fellow  Texan,  is  ridiculous.  If 
being  a  friend  of  the  President  is  grounds  for 
disqualification  for  high-level  federal  em- 
ployment, many  of  the  talented  people  in 
government  would  be  out  of  work.  Being  a 
friend  of  someone  and  having  the  ability  to 
do  a  Job  w«ll  are  not  related,  either  directly 
or  Inversely,  and  should  not  be  a  factor  In 
the  case. 

The  charges  that  the  Supreme  Court  Is 
fostering  a  national  moral  rot  are  pure  f>op- 
pycock.  The  nation  abounds  with  self-ap- 
pointed censors  who  would  guard  the  popu- 
lation from  all  but  what  they  consider  fit. 
One  of  the  duties  of  the  court  is  to  protect 
us  from  these  white  knights  and  guarantee 


that  we  have  free  access  to  all  sources  of 
Information  and  opportunity  for  free  expres- 
sion. 

The  Supreme  Court — attacks  on  it  during 
the  last  decade  not  withstanding — does  not 
create  our  society,  it  refiects  it  and  it  is  re- 
flecting changing  moral  values  in  the  nation 
In  Its  rulings  on  books  and  movies. 

The  question  of  a  "lame  duck"  appoint- 
ment by  an  outgoing  President  falls  apart  In 
Constitutional  terms.  The  Constitution  does 
not  qualify  any  of  the  rights  and  powers  of 
the  incumbent  President:  He  is  President,  in 
all  senses  of  the  word,  until  his  successor  is 
sworn  into  office  on  Jan.  20. 

One  of  the  rights — indeed  obligations — of 
the  President  is  to  nominate  a  Chief  Justice. 
The  Supreme  Court  cannot  function  properly 
without  a  full  complement  of  Justices,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  should  be  able  to  function 
fully  and  completely  all  of  the  time.  When 
the  Senate  blocks  thU  right,  it  Is  blurring  the 
separation  of  powers  philosophy  in  the  same 
way  critics  of  Portas  say  he  is  blurring  it 
when  he  acts  as  a  political  advisor  to  the 
President. 

The  nomination  is  due  out  of  committee 
and  onto  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Once  there, 
all  quesUon  of  a  filibuster  to  block  a  vote 
should  be  forgotten.  The  question  should 
come  to  a  vote,  the  senators  should  be 
counted,  and  Portas  should  be  confirmed  as 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

IProm  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  Traveler. 

Sept.  16,  19681 

Confirmation  Is  in  Order 

The    dubious    decision    of    the    Judiciary 

Committee   of   the   U.S.   Senate   to  re-open 

hearings  on    the   advancement  of   Associate 

Justice  Abe  Fortas  to  become  chief  Justice  of 

the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  is  as  objectionable 

as  the  gratuitous  injection  of  Justice  Portas' 

confirmation  Into  the  presidential  election 

campaign. 

As  far  as  the  opinions  of  the  presidential 
candidates  are  concerned,  the  less  they  have 
to  say  about  the  nomination  before  the  Sen- 
ate, the  better.  United  States  senators  do  not 
need  Hubert  Humphrey  or  Richard  Nixon  to 
inform  or  to  influence  them  on  their  plain 
constitutional  duty  to  vote  to  confirm  or  to 
reject  President  Johnson's  nomination  of 
Justice  Fortas  to  succeed  Earl  Warren  as  the 
presiding  Judge  of  the  nation's  highest 
tribunal. 

It  has  been  nearly  three  months  since 
President  Johnson  sent  Justice  Portas'  name 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  during  that  time  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  or  at  least  a  few  of  its 
more  reactionary  members,  has  conducted  an 
Ideological  inquisition  of  Justice  Fortas  as  a 
means  of  Impugning  broadly,  and  with  con- 
siderable political  relish,  the  libertarian  rec- 
ord of  what  they  so  disparagingly  refer  to  as 
the  "Warren  Court." 

The  absurdity  of  some  of  the  Indictments 
put  forward  by  Southern  Dlxiecrats  and  some 
Republican  senators  is  as  plain  as  the  ab- 
surdity of  allowing  this  mischievous  clique  to 
arrest  the  flow  of  constitutional  procedure  by 
mounting  the  threatened  filibuster  against 
the  nomination  once  It  is  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  of 
Montana  concedes  that  he  Is  not  at  all  cer- 
tain that  he  and  Senate  Minority  Leader 
Everett  Dlrksen  will  be  able  to  garner  enough 
votes  to  choke  off  a  talkathon  against  the 
conflrmation  of  Justice  Portas. 

Sen.  Mansfield's  candid  assessment,  how- 
ever, falls  to  dramatize  an  important  distinc- 
tion that  ought  to  be  made;  If  the  Senate 
permits  a  filibuster,  which  can  be  shut  off 
only  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  Its  member- 
ship, then  it  gives  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
precedence  over  the  U.S.  Constitution,  which 
requires  the  Senate  to  vote  on  confirmation 
and  to  approve  nominations  by  a  mere 
majority. 
Such  mockery,  nonetheless,  would  not  be 


out  of  keeping  with  the  farce  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  thus  far  made  of  the  nomination  of 
Justice  Portas  and  of  the  nomination  of 
District  Judge  Homer  Thornberry  to  replace 
him.  To  hold,  as  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  tried  so  flagranUy  to  do.  that 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  respon- 
sible for  the  majority  decisions  of  the  Court, 
is  unfair,  unwise  and  untenable.  Just  as  the 
members  of  Congpresa  ought  not  to  be  an- 
swerable to  the  administration  or  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  their  votes  on  legislation,  the 
memt>ers  of  the  federal  courts  ought  not  to 
be  answerable  to  the  Congress  or  to  the  Chief 
executive  for  their  decisions  or  their  votes 
in   split   decisions   by   federal   tribunals. 

What  is  especially  Ironic  about  the  Sen- 
ate's dilly-dallying  over  the  conflrmation  of 
Abe  Fortas  is  that  the  Senate  saw  fit  to 
confirm  without  fuss  his  earlier  appointment 
to  the  Supreme  Court  as  an  associate  Justice. 
The  only  acceptable  reason  for  the  Senate  to 
balk  at  Justice  Fortas'  promotion  to  chief 
Justice  would  be  If  the  Senate  entertained 
serious  doubts  about  Mr.  Fortas'  competence. 
No  such  doubts  were  raised  when  he  was  first 
proposed  for  the  Supreme  Court  and  no  such 
doubts  have  been  raised  now. 

What  has  been  raised  are  objections  to 
several  Supreme  Court  decisions  rendered  by 
split  decisions  in  which  Justice  Fortas  voted 
in  the  majority,  and  objection  to  the  fact 
that  President  Johnson  called  on  Justice 
Fortas  for  advice  while  Mr.  Portas  was  on 
the  bench.  Advocates  of  Justice  Fortas'  ele- 
vation have  cogently  established  that  prfs- 
tlgious  precedent  exists  for  the  solicitation  of 
advice  from  a  federal  judge  by  an  American 
president.  But  the  matter  is  of  meager  con- 
cern, for  none  of  the  senators  who  have 
badgered  Justice  Fortas  really  believe  he  has 
violated  the  Constitution.  If  Justice  Fortas 
has  violated  the  Constitution,  then  senators 
like  Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina,  Rob- 
ert Orifllth  of  Michigan,  Sam  Ervln  of  North 
Carolina  and  ethers  who  oppose  his  confirma- 
tion have  the  duty  to  impeach  him. 

Otherwise,  after  satisfying  their  constitu- 
encies of  their  unassailable  opposition  to  the 
continuation  of  liberal  dominance  of  the  high 
court,  the  senators  in  question  ought  to  wel- 
come the  chance  to  vote  against  Justice 
Portas  by  foreswearing  a  filibuster  and  bring- 
ing the  matter  to  an  early  vote. 

But  to  prolong  the  farcical  mishandling 
of  the  Fortas  nomination  and  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  misuse  of  its  Investigatory  pow- 
ers will  only  convince  the  American  public 
that  the  Senate  is  addicted  to  obstruction- 
ism, and  that  for  all  its  noise  about  judicial 
rulings  it  is  particularly  dull  to  the  niceties 
about  separation  of  power. 


jProm  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.)   Arkansas 

Gazette,  Sept.  10,  1968] 

The  Last  Guardian   of  American   Liberties 

The  continued  foot-dragging  on  the  new 
Supreme  Court  nominations  of  Justice 
Fortas  and  Judge  Homer  Thornberry  repre- 
sents unconscionable  behavior  on  the  part  of 
those  Southern  Democrats  such  as  Senators 
Eastland,  McClellan.  et  al..  and  Northern 
Republicans  such  as  Senator  Griffin  of  Michi- 
gan who  have  come  close  to  making  a  mock- 
ery of  the  whole  conflrmation  process. 

President  Johnson  thus  is  right  in  charac- 
terizing the  delay  as  the  work  of  "a  little 
group"  in  the  Senate.  The  description  we 
suspect  is  a  conscious  or  unconscious  bor- 
rowing from  Woodrow  Wilson's  description 
of  an  equally  misguided  group  of  senators — 
the  junU  around  the  first  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
that  opposed  ratification  of  the  League  cf 
Nations  charter — as  "a  little  band  of  wUlful 
men."  Indeed,  borrowing  of  the  whole  line 
intact  might  have  been  apter  still. 

The  Immediate  excuse  we  have  been  given 
for  the  bsig  of  parliamentary  tricks  with 
which  Senator  Eastland  in  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  others  outside  have 
managed  to  entangle  an  essentially  clear-cut 


issue  Is  that  the  dissident  senators  are  some- 
how more  concerned  with  "law-and-order" 
(famous  all-purpcise  non-word)  than  are 
Justice  Fortas  and  Judge  Thornberry.  Yet 
both  court  nominees  have  been  held  to  be 
eminently  qualified  for  the  Job  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  screening  committee, 
which  we  have  to  assume  Is  as  concerned 
with  law-and-order  in  its  meaningful  sense 
as  any  members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
could  ever  be  or  any  of  the  rest  of  us  ex- 
pected to  t>e. 

The  incoming  president  of  the  ABA  has 
just  gone  farther,  describing  Justice  Fortas 
as  a  man  whose  service  on  the  Court  in  the 
capacity  of  Associate  Justice  has  already 
stamped  him  as  "a  judicial  statesman  of  the 
first  order,"  The  opposing  Senate  minority  is 
thus  left  cold  in  the  position  of  opposing  for 
the  role  of  Chief  Justice  a  man  whom  it  did 
not  effectively  oppose  when  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  Associate  Justice  and  who  in  his 
period  of  service  on  the  high  bench  has  be- 
come a  "Judicial  statesman  of  the  first  order" 
ir.  the  view  of  the  president-elect  of  the 
body  best  equipped  professionally  to  judge 
his  professional  performance. 

More,    lawyers    are    better   equipped    than 
most  of  us  to  know  that  the  question  of  safe- 
guarding defendants'  rights  in  balance  with 
the  rights  of  "society"  is  not  the  simple  mat- 
ter  that   the   opponents   of   Justice   Fortas's 
conflrmation  have  sought  to  make  of  it.  For 
example,  the  ABA  and  newspaper  editors'  and 
publishers'  organizations  around  the  country 
presently  are  locked  in  something  approach- 
ing mortal  combat  over  the  question  of  pre- 
trial publicity. involving  criminal  defendants. 
The  larger  excuse  given  is  that  the  two  ap- 
pointments should  be  left   to  the  incoming 
president  (who  may  or  may  not  be  a  Repub- 
lican) .rather  than  be  disposed  of  by  a  "lame 
duck."  By  a  logical  extension  of  this  kind  of 
illogic.  a  second-term  president  should  be  de- 
barred from  making  any  appointments  of  this 
kind  any  time  after  his  second  inaugural  day. 
In  combination,  we  thus  are  treated  to  the 
spectacle    of    a    coalition    of    "conservative" 
Republicans    and    "conservative"    Southern 
Democrats  representing  as  a  "conservative" 
action   a   sweeping   new   precedent   affecting 
the  executive  power  that  derives  at  second 
hand  from  the  sweeping  new  change  in  the 
constitutional    balance    of    powers    effected 
some  years  eaijlier   by  essentially  the  same 
kind   of    'conservative"    congressional   coali- 
tion In  the  form  of  the  22d  ( Non-succession  i 
Amendment.  We  aren't  buying. 

Central  to  the  argument  that  the  new 
president  should  have  the  two  Supreme 
Court  appointments  is  the  argument  that 
he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  have  men  on  the 
Court  who  are  "more  to  his  way  of  thinking." 
and  let  confirmation  precedents  go  hang.  We 
are  not  even  sure  that  the  idea  of  having 
President  and  Court  in  substantial  agree- 
ment on  the  great  Issues  of  the  day  is  neces- 
sarily or  always  a  good  thing. 

It  Is  well  we  think  that  executive  and 
Congress  be  in  substantial  agreement  on 
some  of  the  really  big  things  if  the  business 
of  government  is  to  go  forward,  but  there 
have  been  times  when  one  or  the  other  is 
clearly  right  and  the  other  wrong,  and  only 
the  Supreme  Court  is  charged  by  both 
Constitution  and  aU  past  precedent  to  de- 
cide which. 

There  have  been  times  when  two  of  the 
three  separated  branches  of  government 
have  been  right  and  the  third  one  wrong 
(as  In  the  alliance  of  Court  and  Congress 
to  defeat  the  Roosevelt  Court-packing  bill  in 
the  '30's.)  There  have  even  been  times  wheil 
all  three  were  right  at  the  same  time,  but 
so  few  times  that  we  cannot  readily  call  to 
mind   an   example. 

But  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  all 
three  were  wrong  at  the  same  time  for  very 
long,  or  else  we  wotild  not  still  be  here  as 
a  functioning  republic.  The  Court,  and  not 
the  Congress,  and  not  the  executive  branch 


is  the  last  guardian  of  our  constitutional 
liberties,  and  the  Court  therefore  should  not 
-be  made   anybody's   political   plaything. 


.[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  21,  1968) 
The  Fortas  Debate 
An  ugly  dispute  Is  expected  on  the  floor  of 
the    Senate    early    next    week    when    debate 
begins  on  the  nomination  of  Associate  Jus- 
tice Abe  Portas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  debate  limits  Itself  to 
the  central  issue  of  Mr.  Fortas'  qualifications 
for  the  highest  judicial  office  in  the  country, 
it  will  be  a  useful  and  necessary  exercise  of 
the   Senate's   constitutional   right  to  advise      ^ 
and  consent. 

On  the  basis  of  the  general  level  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  only 
way  the  Senate  can  go  is  up.  Southern  Sen-' 
ators  led  bv  Chairman  Eastland  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Mr.  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina 
tried  to  hang  Justice  Fortas  for  all  the  civil 
rights  decisions  of  recent  years  and,  most 
fantastic  of  all.  for  the  Supreme  Court's 
position  (usually  without  opiillon)  on  free- 
dom to  publish  and  to  exhibit  magazines 
and  movies  alleged  to  be  obscene.  After 
nearly  three  months,  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee by  11  to  6  did  recommend  to  th^  full 
Senate  that  Mr.  Fortas  be  approved. 

The  Senate  can,  and  we  hope  will,  elevate 
the  discussion  in  cofhing  days.  It  has  a  clear 
right  to  measure  Mr.  Fortas'  conduct  on  the 
bench  against  that  of  his  colleagues  and  his 
predecessors.  It  should  take  up  any  matters 
that  shed  light  on  his  respect  for  the  ethical 
standards  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice.  It 
should  surely  explore  his  views  on  the  sep- 
aration of  the  judicial,  executive  and  legis- 
iPtlve  branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
Mr.  Fortas  has  been  accused  of  extrajud'- 
cial  activities  while  on  the  bench,  including 
giving  advice  to  the  President  on  adminis- 
trative and  legislatU-e  subjects  and  accepting 
an  inordinately  large  fee  for  teaching  a  uni- 
versity seminar.  Such  accusations  are  per- 
fectly proper  subjects  of  discussion  in  the 
Senate. 

But  there  is  no  need  for  personal  vilifica- 
tion: for  charges,  of  "cronyism"  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson:  for  a  replay  of  Mr.  Portas'  and 
the  Court's  opinions  on  civil  rights,  the 
"pornography"  test  cases  and  the  land- 
mark decisions  on  the  rights  of  criminal 
defendants. 

This  is  the  stuff  of  filibuster,  not  debate. 
Unfortunately,  a  filibuster  is  threatened.  At-  . 
torney  General  Ramsey  Clark — who  is  emerg- 
ing as  a  bulwark  in  Washington  against 
emotionalism — said  that  those  Senators  who 
attempt  filibuster  will  really  be  trying  to 
"undo  the  great  progress  made  In  civil  rights 
these  past  few  years." 

When  the  entire  record  is  fairly  weighed 
by  the  Senate  we  believe  Mr.  Fortas  will  be 
confirmed.  He  has  excellent  judicial  quali- 
fications and  he  has  already  proved  his  value 
on  the  Supreme  Court.  His  peers  think  so;  a 
group  of  151  prominent  attorneys,  including 
twenty  law  school  deans  and  seven  past 
presidents  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
have  urged  approval  of  his  nomination. 

There  is  an  added  reason  for  the  Senate  to 
act  and  vote  without  undue  delay.  The  new 
Supreme  Court  terms  opens  Oct.  7.  For  a 
filibuster  to  be  in  progress  while  cases  are 
being  heard — and  v.'hile  Associate  Justice 
Portas,  on  the  bench,  is  in  dally  danger  of 
having  his  name  maligned— would  be  dis- 
ruptive and  an  intrusion  upon  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  Government.  When  the  new 
October  term  begins,  the  Chief  Justice  should 
be  Abe  Portas. 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register.  Sept. 

11,  19681 

Fortas  Pilibustes   Threat 

The  objectors  to  Abe  Fortas's  appointment 

as  chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  appear 

to  have  won  ground  in  the  Senate,  Majority 
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leader  Mike  Mansfleld  and  B41norlty  Leader 
Everett  Dlrksen.  both  of  whom  support  Presi- 
dent Johnaon'8  nomination  of  Porta*,  said 
they  doubted  that  Portas  could  be  conflnn«: 

The  senate  has  the  conaUtutlonal  duty  to 
pass  on  nomlnaUons  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  If  a  majority  of  the  senators  think  Portas 
U  not  quaUfled,  they  should  reject  the  nomi- 
nation. ,^  ^  . 

However,  this  Is  not  what  Dlrksen  and 
Mansfield  meant.  They  meant  that  a  fili- 
buster might  prevent  the  Senate  from  act- 
ing on  the  nomination.  A  filibuster  In  the 
Judiciary  Committee  Is  threatened  to  pre- 
vent the  nomination  from  reaching  the  floor, 
and  a  flUbxister  on  the  Senate  floor  la  threat- 
ened If  the  nomination  Is  recommended  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

President  Johnson  exaggerated  when  he 
said  "a  small  sectional  group"  which  dis- 
approves of  past  court  decisions  objects  to 
the  Portas  appointment.  The  opposition  is 
larger  than  a  small  group  of  Southerners. 
Senators  Strom  Thurmond  (Rep..  S.C.) .  John 
McClellan  (Dem..  Ark.),  Sam  Ervln  {E>em., 
NO  and  James  Eastland  (Dem..  Miss.)  are 
vocal  s"*^  prominent  opponents.  But  Sen- 
ator Bqhert  Griffin  (Rep  ,  Mich.)  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  Northern  Republicans  also  have 
opposed  the  Portas  appointment.  In  fact. 
GrUnn  Is  the  one  who  has  threatened  the 
filibuster. 

But  the  President  Is  certainly  right  when 
he  says.  "We  should  not  allow  a  small  group 
to  filibuster  and  prevent  the  majority^  from 
expressing  Its  viewpoint." 

It  Is  dlsgracefxil  for  United  SUtes  sena- 
tors to  attempt  to  Impose  their  views  on 
the  court  In  the  first  place — and  to  do  it 
by  the  filibuster  method  to  prevent  a  ma- 
jority decision.  It  U  disgraceful  for  them 
to  do  It  for  partisan  reasons,  to  allow  the 
next  President,  who  they  believe  will  be  a 
RepubUcan,  to  make  an  appointment  clearly 
within  the  ConstltuUonal  prerogaUves  of 
the  present  President. 

If  the  Senate  flUbusters  down  the  Portas 
nomination,  Portas  will  still  remain  on  the 
court  as  an  associate  Justice,  entitled  to  the 
same  vote  he  would  have  as  chief  Justice. 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  who  Is  to  the 
southerners  -the  arch  villain  of  the  court, 
probably  will  continue  indefinitely  to  serve. 
Homer  Thomberry,  the  Texas  Judge  named 
by  the  President  for  the  vacancy,  will  con- 
tinue his  Judging  in  Texas. 

All  the  opponents  of  the  Warren  court 
would  accomplish  by  their  filibuster  would 
be  to  vent  their  anger  and  threaten  the 
separation  of  powers  by  congressional  harass- 
ing of  the  court.  In  all  the  hearings  and 
debate,  no  substantial  argument  has  been 
made  against  Portas's  qualifications  or  Judi- 
cial ability.  The  opposing  senators  have 
merely  shown  that  they  disagree  with  some 
of  the  opinions  of  the  present  court  and  of 
Justice  Portas. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  these  edi- 
torials express  the  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  not  filibuster  on  the  question  of 
advising  on  Abe  Fortas. 

Let  me  make  quite  clear  that  that 
question  is  not  yet  before  the  Senate. 
Thus,  I  would  assume  that  any  sensitive 
editorial  writer,  who  feels  it  would  be 
unwise  and  wrong  for  the  Senate  to 
prevent  the  majority  from  working  its 
will  on  the  question  of  advising  either 
yes  or  no  on  this  question,  would  be  most 
emphatic  in  urging  that  the  Senate  not 
prevent,  by  a  filibuster,  the  name  of  Abe 
Fortas  coming  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  to  that  point.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  a  committee 
of  lawyers  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
51  in  total,  which  include  seven  past 


presidents  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  many  past  and  present  oflBcers 
of  State  bar  associations,  and  the  deaais 
of  20  law  schools;  as  well  as  sundry 
other  material  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lawyers   CoMMrrrEE  on   Supkeme  Cotjht 
Nominations 

151  lawyers  from  49  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  announced  today  the  formation 
of  the  Lawyers  Committee  on  Supreme  Court 
Nominations,  and  Issued  the  attached  state- 
ment urging  the  Senate  to  act  promptly  on 
the  merits  of  the  Supreme  Court  nomina- 
tions pending  before  It.  The  Committee  op- 
poses the  use  of  the  aUbuster  or  other  ob- 
structive techniques  to  frustrate  the  ap- 
pointive process.  It  also  opposes  the  use  of 
that  process  as  a  forum  for  Indiscriminate 
attacks  on  the  Supreme  Court  or  for  In- 
terrogation of  nominees  as  to  the  reasons 
for  their  past  decisions  or  their  views  on 
particular  issues  that  may  come  before  them 
on  the  Court. 

Included  among  this  broadly  representa- 
tive group  of  lawyers  are  seven  past  presi- 
dents of  the  American  Bar  Association,  many 
past  and  present  officers  of  state  bar  associa- 
tions and  20  law  school  deans.  The  statement 
represents  the  personal  views  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee,  and  does  not  reflect  the 
views  of  any  institution  with  which  they  may 
be  affiliated. 

Copies  of  the  statement  have  been  sent  to 
the  Chairman  and  all  members  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  Inquiries  may  be  di- 
rected to  Jefferson  B.  Pordham,  Dean  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School. 
Phone:  (215)  594-7482. 

STATEMENT 

We  have  formed  a  Committee  of  Lawyers 
from  all  ^arts  of  this  country  to  urge  the 
Senate  to  fulfill  its  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities by  giving  prompt  and  fair  con- 
sideration to  the  two  Supreme  Court  nomi- 
nations made  by  the  President  nearly  three 
months  ago. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
explicitly  sets  forth  the  authority  and  obli- 
gation of  the  President  and  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  during  their  terms  of  office 
with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  high 
Federal  officials.  Among  the  Joint  respon- 
sibilities of  the  President  and  the  Senate  is 
the  duty  to  fill  vacancies  as  they  occur  on 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
ConsUtutJon  provides  that  the  President 
"shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  .  .  . 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court." 

The  threatened  use  of  the  filibuster  tech- 
nique to  frustrate  the  appointive  power 
which  Is  vested  by  the  Constitutlor>  Ir  the 
President  and  Senate  would  be  :i  •    j- 

worthy  assault  upon  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem of  government.  Just  as  the  President  Is 
constitutionally  txsund  to  nominate  persons 
to  flu  vacancies  as  they  occur,  the  Senate  Is 
bound  to  consider  the  nominations  on  the 
merits  and  to  advise  and  either  grant  or 
deny  Its  consent  to  the  appointments. 

It  l3  of  course  appropriate  for  the  Senate 
to  take  Into  account  the  Jurisprudential 
views  of  the  nominee  as  set  forth  In  his  opin- 
ions and  other  vinritlngs.  But  it  is  plainly  In- 
appropriate to  question  a  nominee  as  to  how 
he  arrived  at  his  prior  Judicial  decisions  or 
as  to  his  views  on  particular  questions  that 
may  come  before  him  as  a  Judge. 

It  Is  equally  clear  that  the  advice  and 
consent  process  was  not  designed  to  provide 
a  forum  for  an  Indiscriminate  attack  on  the 
Supreme  Court  or  Its  decisions.  The  coiu-ts, 
like  other  Institutions  of  our  government, 
proflt  from  constructive  criticism.  But 
sweeping   and    indiscriminate   attacks   upon 


the  highest  Judicial  tribunal  In  the  land 
can  only  undermine  the  public  respect  for 
law  upwu  which  our  entire  system  depends. 
We  urge  the  Senate  to  exercise  its  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  by  addressing  it- 
self promptly  to  the  business  properly  l>e- 
fore  it:  voting  on  the  Supreme  Court  nomi- 
nations on  their  respective  merits. 

Statement  by   the  Leadership   Conference 
ON  Civil  Rights  on  the  Abe  Fobtas  Nomi- 
nation, September  24,  1968 
The  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights 
vehemently  opposes  the  use  of  a  Senate  fill- 
buster  to  block  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice  Abe  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Conference, 
nearly  20  years  ago,  we  have  recognized  how 
the  filibuster  has  been  used  to  block  civil 
rights  and  social  welfare  programs  essential 
to  a  democratic  nation,  and  have  sought  to 
change  Rule  XXII  in  order  to  enable  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  to  work  its  will.  Use  of 
the  filibuster  against  Mr.  Fortas  would  only 
add  the  most  Ignoble  chapter  of  all  to  the 
history  of  this  parliamentary  device.  We^ 
urge  all  Senators  who  value  the  reputation' 
of  the  Senate  to  vote  for  cloture  whenever 
it  is  clear  that  opponents  of  the  nomination 
have  concluded  fruitful  debate  and  are  sim- 
ply talking  to  keep  the  body  from  acting. 

We  are  shocked  and  concerned,  too,  at  the 
maiui^r  in  which  some  Senators  have  con- 
stituted themselves  a  tKJard  of  review  on  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  and  appear  to  hold  Mr. 
Fortas  personally  responsible  for  rulings  they 
dislike.  This  is  obviously  Improper:  an  in- 
credible attempt  to  undercut  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Judiciary. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  a  minority  of  the  Sen- 
ate, including  some  of  the  leading  opponents 
of  civil  rights  legislation,  were  to  so  abuse 
the  power  of  advise  and  consent  as  to  at- 
tempt to  Intimidate  the  Court.  Now,  more 
than  ever,  we  need  the  Court  to  syeak  for 
thftt  national  conscience  that  believes  It  Is 
possible,  through  law,  to  correct  the  worst 
injustices  of  American  society. 

We  therefore  urge  all  Senators  to  support 
a  cloture  move  and  allow  the  nomination  of 
Abe  Fortas  to  come  to  a  vote. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  25.  1968) 

Filibuster  on  Fortas 
To  the  Editor: 

A  Senate  filibuster  would  mean  that  the 
approval  of  the  Fortas  nomination  would  re- 
quire a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate.  The 
framers  carefully  specified  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Constitution  requires  a 
two-thirds  vote  for  the  exercise  of  the  Sen- 
ate's advice  and  consent  prerogative.  I.e.,  in 
the  case  of  advice  and  consent  concerning  a 
treaty. 

Are  not  the  Senators  who  would  engage  In 
a  filibuster  contravening  the  Constitution 
which  they  took  an  oath  to  support?  Would 
not  such  a  filibuster  come  with  particularly 
bad  grace  from  Senators  who  accuse  the 
Supreme  Court  of  departing  from  the  path 
of   strict   construction? 

Gerhard  Casper, 
Philip  B.  Kubland. 
Bernard  D.   Meltzeb, 
Chicago   University  Law  School. 
Chicago.    September   18,   1968. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  lawyers 
on  this  committee  make  clear  that  they 
speak  in  their  individual  capacities,  and 
not  as  representing  their  institutions  or 
associations. 

Each  cautions  that  the  threatened  use 
of  the  filibuster  technique  to  frustrate 
the  appointive  power  are  not  grounds 
upon  which  the  Senate  should  set  any 
precedent. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  want  to  add  to  what 
the  Senator  has  just  said.  There  has  been 
some  talk  in  the  press,  and  even  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  about  the  issue  of 
anti-Semitism  in  respect  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  a  sur- 
vey made  by  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee, a  very  distinguished  organization, 
which  shows  many  extremist  organiza- 
tions, ranging  all  the  way  from  "We  the 
People"  to  others  that  are  so  thoroughly 
identified  with  anti-Semitic  causes — we 
all  know  them  by  name — are  getting  a 
big  free  ride  on  the  Fortas  nomination. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port of  the  American  Jewish  Committee 
be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks.  I  do  that 
really  because  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  Members  who  are  getting  mail  on 
the  subject.  It  must  be  very  clear  that 
the  reason  why  they  are  getting  the  mail 
is  that  these  organizations,  which  have 
widespread  machinery  for  distributing 
this  very  scurrilous  material,  are  dis- 
tributing it  all  over  the  country.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  already  stated  what  the 
situation  is  here.  I  would  rather  let  the 
record  stand  on  that.  The  American  Jew- 
ish Committee  states  its  people  do  not 
consider  anti-Semitism  to  be  at  the  root 
of  the  controversy.  Nobody  knows  what 
is  in  one's  heart  or  mind;  the  only  thing 
we  can  go  on  is  the  test  of  responsibility. 
Is  there  any  evidence?  What  little  shred 
of  evidence  there  was  I  put  in  the  Record 
on  a  previous  occasion,  but  I  did  think 
this  little  statement  of  fact  was  desirable 
in  the  interest  of  all  of  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  of  the  Senator  is 
agreed  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

News  From  the  Amexican  Jewish  Commit- 
tee, Institute  op  Human  Relations,  New 
York,  NY. 

New  York,  September  18. — The  American 
Jewish  Committee  charged  today  that  ex- 
tremist groups,  many  of  whose  leaders  pub- 
licly testified  against  the  confirmation  of 
Abe  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  have  continued  to  stir  opposition  to 
the  appointment  that  is  coming  before  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

"To  what  extent  the  ultra  right  has  been 
responsible  for  the  flood  of  Senatorial  mall 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Fortas  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture."  states  a  report  made  public  to- 
day by  the  Committee's  Trends  Analysis  Di- 
vision. But  the  report  quoted  a  reporter  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  disclosing  that 
hundreds  of  letters  with  almost  Identical 
language  had  reached  the  office  of  Senator 
Joseph  B.  Tydlngs  In  Maryland,  opposing  the 
Fortas  nomination. 

In  making  public  the  report,  Nathan  Perl- 
mutter,  Associate  Director  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee,  commented:  "We  do  not 
view  the  Fortas  case  as  being  rooted  In  anti- 
Semitism,  but  It  seems  clear  that  anti-Sem- 
ites and  extremists  are  exploiting  and  aggra- 
vating it.  While  Mr.  Fortas'  faith  has  not 
figured  In  the  statements  of  either  right- 
wing  or  moderate  opponents  of  his  appoint- 
ment, this  has  not  been  the  case  with  orga- 
nizations In  the  nation's  overtly  antl-Semltlc 
movement." 


Among  extremist  actions  against  the  ele- 
vation of  Justice  Fortas  singled  out  In  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  report  were  the 
following: 

1.  The  Liberty  Lobby,  racist-tinted  ultra- 
rightist  group  engaging  in  political  lobby- 
ing and  propaganda  distribution,  whose  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary.  W.  B.  Hicks,  was  a  public 
witness  against  Mr.  Fortas,  mailed  280,000 
copies  of  "Emergency  Liberty  Letter  No.  21," 
which  declared  that  "Abe  Fortas  is  not  a 
Juvenile  delinquent  who  has  dabbled  in 
Communist  causes  for  thrills.  He  Is  a  58- 
year-old  convinced  revolutionary  in  deadly 
earnest." 

2.  The  John  Birch  Society  started  Its  or- 
ginlzed  opposition  to  the  Fortas  nomination 
in  July  with  distribution  of  literature  at  its 
New  England  "Rally  for  God,  Home  and 
Country."  Its  drive  was  carried  on  in  its  Au- 
gust bulletin,  which  suggested  a  mail  cam- 
paign by  Birch  Society  members  using  in- 
formation on  Mr.  Portas  found  in  the  Birch- 
produced  Dictionary  of  Biographical  Sketches 
of  American  Liberals.  Doubts  about  Mr. 
Fortas'  loyalty  to  the  U.S.  were  raised  by  the 
Birch  pubUcatons. 

3.  Kent  Courtney,  a  Birch  Society  mem- 
ber who  also  heads  his  own  Conservative  So- 
ciety of  America  and  who  also  testified  against 
Mr.  Fortas  has  charged  in  his  publications 
that  Mr.  Fortas  Invariably  ruled  with  the 
Cammunists  and  with  individual  Commu- 
nists in  his  Court  decisions  on  behalf  of  whp  t 
It  called  "the  Communist  conspiracy."  Mr. 
Courtney  appealed  for  extra  funds  from  his 
subscribers  to  carry  on  the  stop-Fortas  move- 
ment: among  his  plans  were  mailings  to 
newspapers,  radio  .ind  TV  stations,  members 
01  Congress,  and  Washington  correspond- 
ents. 

4.  Dan  Smoot.  In  the  August  12th  Issue 
of  the  Dan  Smoot  Report,  charged  that  Mr. 
Fortas  for  almost  a  generation  "has  been  one 
of  the  most  notorious  Influence  peddlers. 
White  House  Insiders,  political  fixers  and  wire 
pullers  ever  to  adorn  the  Washington  scene." 
Mr.  Smoot's  readers  were  urged  to  let  Sena- 
tors know  how  they  felt  about  the  Fortas 
nomination.  Implying  that  his  removal  from 
the  Supreme  Court  altogether  would  be 
pushed  once  his  elevation  to  Chief  Justice 
was  blocked. 

5.  Members  of  the  extremist  organization. 
We,  The  People,  received  copies  of  Free  Enter- 
prise, its  monthly  publication,  attacking  Mr. 
Fortas'  alleged  Communist  sympathies.  They 
were  urged  to  "remind  (your  two  U.S.  Sena- 
tors) of  Fortas'  long  pro-Communist  record 
.  .  .  We  are  at  war  with  the  Communists — 
so  why  should  they  accept  the  appointment 
of  a  Communis^  sympathizer  to  the  head  of 
the  highest  Court  in  our  land?" 

6.  "Let  Freedom  Ring."  automatic  re- 
corded message  service,  has  featured  mes- 
sages attacking  Mr.  Portas'  nomination 
through  Its  network  of  approximately  140 
outlets  across  the  country.  Contrary  to  the 
usual  practice  of  limiting  messages  to  a 
week's  duration,  the  antl-Fortas  recordings 
have  been  played  for  weeks  in  various  parts 
of  the  U.S. 

7.  Dr.  Fernando  Penabaz,  publisher  of  the 
right-wing  Journal  Insight  on  the  News  and 
a  former  colleague  of  Billy  James  Hargls, 
urged  In  his  September  1st  Issue  that  the 
Portas  nomination  be  blocked  because  of 
the  Justice's  affiliation  with  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild,  his  friendship  with  Alger  Hiss 
and  Harry  Dexter  White,  and  his  alleged  role 
in  trying  to  keep  the  story  of  Walter  Jenkins' 
arrest  out  of  Washington  newspapers. 

8.  Tom  Anderson,  syndicated  columnist  for 
ultra-right-wing  publications  who  also  is  a 
member  of  the  Birch  Society  National  Coun- 
cil, has  repeated  the  familiar  charge  that 
Justice  Fortas  was  a  critic  of  the  Govern- 
ment Loyalty  Security  programs  In  the  1940s 
and  19506,  and  that  he  was  pro-Communist, 
a  fixer,  and  a  defender  of  Communists. 


Among  overtly  antl-Semltlc  groups,  the 
report  listed  the  following  actions: 

1.  The  American  Nazi  Party,  "now  mas- 
querading as  the  National  Socialist  White 
Peoples'  Party,"  has  Installed  an  automatic 
recording  device  at  its  headquarters  in  Ar- 
lington, Virginia,  similar  to  that  of  Let 
Freedom  Ring.  Dialers  of  the  advertised 
telephone  number  received  this  message:  "In 
this  nation  of  150  million  white  Aryans,  It 
seems  that  Mr.  Johnson  couldnt  And  a 
single  qualified  person  to  fill  that  Important 
post.  Instead  he  dug  up  this  despicable  Jew 
with  a  Red  record  that  smells  to  high  heaven, 
and  what  a  record  it  is." 

2.  The  Thunderbolt,  official  publication  of 
the  Nazi-like  National  States  Rights.  Party, 
noted  on  page  1  of  its  August  edition: 
"President  Lyndon  Johnson  has  once  again 
shocked  America  with  the  announcement 
that  the  radical  Zionist,  Abe  Aortas,  Is  his 
choice  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  This  final  'packing'  of  the 
Supreme  Court  would  Insure  another  decade 
of  pro-Communist  rulings,  less  law  and 
order,  more  crime  and  corruption  and  the 
total  re-writing  of  the  U.S.  Constitution." 

3.  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  notorious  hate- 
monger,  has  commented:  "The  Jew  Abe 
Fortas,  recently  appointed  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  is  the  all-Amerlcan  fixer  for  the 
White  House  and  everything  that  Johnson 
touches.  He  has  done  so  much  for  Johnson 
that  Johnson  Is  completely  obligated  to 
him." 

4.  The  Fiery  Cross,  official  publication  of 
United  Klans  for  America,  reprinted  a  por- 
tion of  an  attack  on  the  Fortas  nomination 
from  the  July  15th  Issue  of  the  Washington 
Observer  in  which  the  Justice  was  called  "a 
titular  figure  In  the  Invisible  government 
that  exercises  vast  secret  control  over  a  sec- 
tor of  public  ailalrs  In  the  country."  "In- 
visible government,"  the  AJC  report  points 
out,  Is  a  long-standing  anti-Semltlc  euphe- 
mism for  Jewish  domination  and  control. 
The  Washington  Observer,  In  Its  article 
quoted  In  the  Fiery  Cross,  mentions  that 
Mr.  Fortas  was  the  son  of  "a  Jewish  immi- 
grant cabinet  maker  from  England  who  ran 
a  second-hand  furniture  store  In  Memphis." 

Founded  In  1906.  the  AJC  Is  this  country's 
pioneer  human  relations  organization.  It 
combats  bigotry,  protects  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious rights  of  people  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  seeks  improved  human  relations  for  all 
men  everjrwhere. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think, 
too.  it  is  very  important  that  this  whole 
question,  which  I  regret  to  have  seen 
raised  at  all,  should  not  be  used  on  either 
side.  I  have  used  the  words  "crutch"  or 
"weapon."  It  really  should  be  eliminated 
completely  in  the  consideration  of  the 
matter.  I  repeat  that  so  many  of  us 
have  heard  about  ft  because,  obviously, 
it  is  being  used  by  many  known  orga- 
nizations of  the  extreme  right  and 
which  are  anti-Semitic  in  their  previous 
antecedents  in  the  kind  of  material 
which  has  been  utilized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  lAr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  today  contains  an 
editorial  entitled  "The  Fortas  Impasse." 
I  believe  it  is  rather  significant  that 
this  objective  publication  closes  its 
editorial  with  this  thought : 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  regretfuUy 
conclude  that  the  interests  of  Justice  For- 
tas. the  court  and  the  nation  make  It  neces- 
sary to  find  a  way  out  of  the  existing  im- 
passe. The  Senate  should  cut  the  knot  by 
some  such  strategem  as  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit the  nomlnatlo.n  or  a  resolution  that  no 
vacancy  exists  on  the  court.  Falling  that. 
President  Johnson  should  seriously  consider 
withdrawing  the  Fortas  nomination. 
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Mr.  President.  I  concur  In  that 
editorial,  and  I  asJc  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  ^,.    ,  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edltorlak, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco«d, 
as  follows : 

The  Fo«tas  Impassb 

The  Senate  ha«  now  opened  debate  on 
the  nomlnaUon  of  Abe  Porta*  as  chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States.  There  Is  no  indica- 
tion that  thoae  who  oppose  Portas  have 
softened  their  determination  to  block  the 
appointment  by  any  means  avaUable. 

If  there  has  been  any  change,  the  oppo- 
sition has  hardened.  The  Senate  is  now  de- 
bating whether  or  not  even  to  consider 
the  nomination.  That  argument  may  drag 
along  for  five  days  Then,  assuming  that 
the  senators  decide  to  tackle  the  real  ques- 
tion a  prolonged  discussion— more  com- 
monly known  as  a  flUbuster— could  run  for 
two  weeks  before  an  attempt  would  be  made 
to  cut  off  the  argument  with  a  cloture  vote. 

Our  jioeUlon.  from  the  beginning  of  the 
controversy,  has  been  that  the  filibuster 
should  not  be  employed  to  block  the  nomina- 
tion- tijat  the  appointment  should  be  voted 
on  by  the  Senate  without  delay,  and  that 
Portas  should  be  accepted  or  rejected  solely 
on  the  basis  of  hU  quallflcatlons.  Parlia- 
mentary gamesmanship  and  overheated 
election  year  politics  should  play  no  part  in 
a  decision  of  such  overriding  national  Im- 
portance Although  certain  revelations  con- 
cerning some  of  Portas'  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities have  shaken  our  confidence  In  the 
outcome,  we  stlU  believe  that  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  country  would  have  been  served 
If  the  question  had  come  promptly  and 
cleanly  to  a  vote. 

But  It  18  now  abundantly  clear  that  the 
vote  win  not  be  prompt  and  that  the  Inter- 
vening debate  will  not  be  clean  Instead, 
the  work  of  the  Senate  will  come  to  a  stand- 
still at  least  until  the  middle  of  October. 
And  during  that  period,  an  associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court— and  the  court  ItseU— 
win  be  subjected  to  an  all-out.  no-holds- 
barred  attack. 

Neither  of  these  prospects  Is  reaUy  accept- 
able. The  backlogged  legislation  cannot  wait. 
The  court  Is  already  held  in  such  question- 
able public  esteem  that  a  bitter.  politically- 
Inspired  attack  in  the  Senate  could  serious- 
ly undermine  public  confidence  in  the  Judi- 
cial branch  of  government.  And  Ih  the  end. 
should  Portas  win  confirmation,  his  position 
as  chief  Justice  would  be  so  seriously  com- 
promised as  to  make  his  tenure  In  office 
a  prolonged  personal  agony. 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  regretfully 
conclude  that  the  Interests  of  Justice  Fortas. 
the  court  and  the  nation  make  It  necessary 
to  find  a  way  out  of  the  existing  impasse. 
The  Senate  should  cut  the  knot  by  some 
such  strategem  as  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  nomination  cr  a  resolution  that  no 
vacancy  exists  on  the  court.  Palling  that. 
President  Johnson  should  seriously  consider 
withdrawing  the  Portas  nomination. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution 
tH.J.  Res.  1461)  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations tor  the  fiscal  year  1969.  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message:  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.   Bartlett.  one  of  its 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  thd  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  tlie  United  States  submitting  the  nom- 
ination of  James  Russell  Wiggins,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  United  Nations  witn  the  rank 
and  status  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary,  and  the  represent- 
ative of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  in 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, under  the  previous  order  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  as  in  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  as  in  legislative  session. 


SENATOR  JAVrrS'  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  custom  throughout  my  congres- 
sional career  to  report  to  my  constituents 
in  New  York  State  on  each  session  of 
Congress  auid  on  my  own  activities  dur- 
ing the  year.  This  is  my  20th  report.  It 
comes  at  the  conclusion  of  my  second 
term  in  the  Senate — a  6-year  period  dur- 
ing which  we  have  literally  reached  for 
the  moon,  only  to  discover  that  our  own 
planet  and  our  Nation  are  in  a  ferment 
of  war  and  of  revolutionary  change.  It 
has  required  us  all  to  examine  where  we 
have  been,  what  we  have  done,  and  now. 
how  best  we  can  utilize  the  forces  of 
change  in  the  years  ahead  to  assure  the 
orderly  progress  we  must  have  if  there 
is  to  be  peace  irt  the  world  and  tranquil- 
lity, justice,  and  prosperity  at  home. 

During  these  past  6  years,  my  seniority 
in  the  Senate  has  allowed  me  to  become 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  Small 
Business  Committees  and  to  gain  mem- 
l)ership  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. These  assignments  have  permitted 
me  to  become  even  more  thoroughly  in- 
volved than  previously  as  an  architect  of 
the  major  legislation  designed  to  combat 
poverty  and  hunger,  to  help  overcome  the 
crisis  of  our  cities,  to  provide  greater 
educational  opportunities  for  all  our 
children,  to  improve  our  health  services, 
and  to  fight  for  long  overdue  projects  of 
development  and  improvement  for  New 
York. 


But  I  have  also  seen  our  Nation  torn 
apart  by  violent  disagreements  over  the 
sense  of  justice  long  denied  and  of  the 
rising  expectations  in  our  black  com- 
munities, torn  over  the  war  in  Vietnam; 
and.  indeed,  over  the  very  effectiveness 
of  our  democratic  institutions  themselves 
to  accomplish  our  national  purpose.  Dur- 
ing this  ssune  time  the  Nation  and  the 
world  were  shocked  and  stunned  over  the 
brutal  assassinations  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy,  his  brother  and  my  colleague, 
and  friend.  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
and  of  the  apostle  of  nonviolence  him- 
self, the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King. 

Even  as  we  mourned  the  loss  of  these 
leaders,  others  were  struck  down  in  the 
rising  tide  of  violence  that  has  threat- 
ened our  Nation — civil  rights  workers  in 
Mississippi  and  in  Alabama,  bystanders 
in  city  riots,  victims  of  increasing  street 
crime,  and  the  more  than  25.000  young 
Americans  killed  in  Vietnam.  In  our 
cities  I  have  been  guided  by  the  principle 
that  we  must  move  to  halt  violence  in 
all  its  forms — and  to  maintain  public  or- 
der— while  at  the  same  time  working 
honestly  to  do  justice  in  correcting  its 
causes.  This  is  why  I  have  been  a  leader 
in  the  struggle  to  require  licensing  and 
registration  of  all  firearms  and  to  provide 
law  enforcement  officers  with  the  best 
po^ible  training  and  modern  equipment. 
whUe  at  the  same  time  sponsoring  legis- 
lation to  implement  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Civil  Disocders  to  create  new  educational, 
housing,  health,  and  job  opportunities  for 
all  our  citizens. 

Nothing  has  divided  the  Nation  as 
deeply  as  the  war  in  Vietnam.  When  it 
became  obvious  that  our  forces  were  tak- 
ing over  the  major  burden  of  the  war.  I 
broke  decisively  with  the  administration 
in  February  1967.  calling  for  a  halt  to 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  to  pave 
the  way  for  peace  negotiations  and  for 
the  progressive  de-Americanization  of 
the  war  effort.  I  have  since  urged  a  cease- 
fire and  other  measures  to  open  the  door 
to  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  con- 
flict and  to  end  the  deadlock  in  the  Paris 
peace  talks. 

But  Vietnam  was  not  alone  among  the 
crises:  Intervention  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  the  India -Pakistan  war.  the 
invasion  of  India  by  Communist  China, 
the  Israel-Arab  war.  and  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia.  In  all  of  these, 
my  activities  were  guided  by  a  belief  in 
the  multi-national  approach,  whether 
through  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  United  Nations,  or  NATO.  As 
chairman  of  the  Pohtical  Committee  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly— NATO 
Parliamentarian's  Conference — I  had 
warned  against  the  precipitous  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces  from  Europe  and 
called  for  establishment  of  a  NATO  naval 
presence  in  the  Mediterranean  to  counter 
Soviet  designs  in  the  Mideast  endan- 
gering Israel  and  the  entire  area.  I  have 
continued  to  press  for  the  Javits- 
Symington  resolution  emphasizing  the 
need  for  direct  negotiations  between 
Israel  and  her  Arab  antagonists  prior  to 
any  withdrawal  by  Israel  from  occupied 
territories. 
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There  were  some  successes  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  I  was  one  of  the  principal 
supporters  of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  of  1963.  I  was  the  father  of 
ADELA.  the  Atlantic  Commimity  Devel- 
opment Group  for  Latin  America  which 
is  a  vast  undertaking  providing  private 
multi-national  financing  for  local  pri- 
vate enterprise  efforts.  It  is  widely  hailed 
as  one  of  the  most  important  private 
achievements  to  aid  the  development  of 
newly  developing  areas. 

As  a  leader  in  enactment  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act.  as  an  advocate  for  a  Latin 
American  Common  Market  and  as  the 
author  of  a  proposal  for  an  International 
free  trade  area  embracing  most  of  the 
industrialized  non-Communist  world.  I 
have  continued  to  work  for  expanded 
world  trade  because  of  its  great  benefit 
to  New  York  and  the  Nation. 

One  of  the  greatest  areas  of  achieve- 
ment in  the  past  6  years  was  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights.  I  was  gratified  to  be  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  enactment  of  the 
landmark  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1964  and 
1968  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
I  have  continued  my  efforts  of  20  years 
duration    to    assure    adequate    Federal 
funding  of  efforts  to  bring  about  genuine 
equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans.  This 
crusade  for  equal  opportunity  has  now- 
been  focused  on  jobs  as  well  as  on  efforts 
to  reform  and  standardize  welfare  and 
eradicate  poverty  and  hunger.  I  shall 
continue  these  efforts  and  also  propose 
new  programs  to  make  full  use  of  the 
private  sectors  and  of  local  participation. 
The  crisis  of  our  cities  has  been  burned 
into   the   conscience   of   the   Nation  by 
literally  himdreds  of  civil  disorders.  I 
liave  proposed  a  systematic  approach  to 
many  of  our  urban  ills,  similar  to  the 
Marshall  plan  used  to  rebuild  Europe. 
I  am  the  author  of  proposals,  such  as  the 
Domestic   Development   Bank    and    the 
Economic  Opportunity  Corporation  de- 
signed to  give  U.S.  business  a  decisive 
lole  In  making  our  cities  livable  again. 
Creation  of  new  Departments  of  Housing 
and  Urban  J)evelopment  and  Transpor- 
tation had  my  active  support  and  I  was 
a  cosponsor^f  the  Demonstration  Cities 
Act  and  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act. 
all  of  which  will  do  much  to  alleviate 
the  plight  of  metropolitan  man. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  my  current 
term  was  the  enactment  in  1965  of  medi- 
care, including  my  proposals  to  allow 
supplementary  coverage  for  doctor's  billr 
and  to  include  millions  of  older  citizens 
not  under  social  security.  In  that  same 
year.  Congress  passed  legislation  provid- 
ing Federal  aid  to  elementary  and  .sec- 
ondary schools  and  I  was  one  of  the 
architects  in  working  out  the  formula  to 
accommodate  objections  that  had  de- 
layed passage  by  focusin":  aid  on  children 
from  poorer  families.  Another  landmark 
achievement  in  1965  was  the  act.  which  I 
helped  draft,  abolishing  the  arbitrary 
and  restrictive  immigration  quota  system 
and  substituting  a  new  and  fairer  sys- 
tem. My  longstanding  efforts  for  pro- 
posals forbidding  age  discrimination  in 
employment  were  incorporated  in  a  1967 
law.  I  was  gratified  to  be  a  leader  in  the 
successful  1966  Hght  to  increase  the  min- 
imum wage. 

My  efforts  of  many  years  culminated 
with  the  passage  In  1365  of  the  National 


Arts  and  Humanities  Foimdatlon  Act  and 
of  legislation  establishing  the  National 
Commission  on  Automation.  I  also  had 
great  pleasure  in  helping  create  the  Fire 
Island  National  Seashore  off  Long  Island, 
and  In  compensating  the  Seneca  Nation 
of  Indians  in  western  New  York  for 
treaty  land  taken  from  them'  for  con- 
struction of  Kinzua  Dam. 

In  the  past  6  years,  some  115  measures 
that  I  have  sponsored  and  71  that  I  have 
cosponsored  have  been  enacted  into  law, 
in  addition  to  66  measures  that  I  have 
either  sponsored  or  cosponsored  that 
have  passed  the  Senate. 

These  are.  in  my  judgment,  the  high 
points  of  my  6  years  of  service.  But  sei-v- 
ice  is  not  written  in  the  larger  Issues 
alone.  It  is  also  reflected  in  the  day-to- 
day debate  and  in  voting  on  hundreds  of 
issues  of  importance  to  New  York  and 
the  Nation.  In  addition,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  at  the  record  of  my  offices  in  the 
State  and  in  Washington  in  answering 
the  needs  of  my  constituents  and  in  help- 
ing literally  thousands  of  New  Yorkers  in 
their  dealing  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

VIETNAM.    FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 


The  Vietnam  war  has  been  the  na- 
tional issue  of  gravest  concern  through- 
out 1968 — straining  our  economy,  divid- 
ing   our    Nation,    and    tarnishing    our 
national  Image  in  the  eyes  of  many  of 
our  traditional  aUies.  The  illusions  and 
misconceptions   underlying   administra- 
tion poUcy— about  which  I  have  spoken 
many  times  over  the  past  2  years— were 
demonstrated    graphically    by    the   Tet 
offensive.  I  welcomed  the  measures  taken 
by    President    Johnson   to   initiate    the 
Paris  peace  talks.  I  met  with  our  able 
negotiators.    Governor    Harriman    and 
Ambassador  Vance,  in  Paris  on  May  21. 
Unfortunately,  the  Paris  talks  have  be- 
come bogged  down  In  a  stalemate  anal- 
ogous to  the  battlefield  stalemate  in  Viet- 
nam, and  I  have  advocated  new  meas- 
ures  to    break    that   stalemate    and   to 
accelerate    the    path    to    a    negotiated 
settlement.  Specifically,  I  have  called  for 
a  complete  cessation  of  bombing  north 
of  the  demilitarized  zone,  coupled  with 
an  inplace  cease-fire  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  National  Liberation  Front  should  be 
accepted  as  a  negotiating  party  at  the 
peace  table  and  the  United  States  should 
declare  its  willingness  to  accept  the  re- 
sults of  a  free  election  in  South  Vietnam. 
There  must  be  an  orderly  but  progressive 
"de- Americanization"  of  the  war  effort. 

As  a  member  of  the  foreign  policy  sub- 
committee of  the  Republican  Party  plat- 
form committee.  I  helped  to  draft  the 
party's  Vietnam  plank  which,  in  my 
view,  clearly  commits  the  party  to  an 
intensified  search  for  a  negotiated  peace 
in  Vietnam  and  repudiates  the  adminis- 
tration's poUcy.  I  tried  for  a  plank  en- 
tirely in  accord  with  my  views,  but  it 
failed  of  adoption. 

As  chairman  of  the  Political  Comnjjt- 
tee  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  I 
chaired  the  spring  1968  meeting  In 
Brussels.  I  found  in  Europe  a  growing 
alertness  to  the  threat  posed  by  the  So- 
viet Unions  buildup  of  a  large  naval 
force  in  the  Mediterranean.  My  proposal 
for  the  establishment  of  a  NATO  stand- 
ing naval  force  In  the  Mediterranean  was 
discussed  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the 


NATO  Council  of  Ministers.  My  trip  was 
highlighted  by  a  private  audience  with 
His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI  In  Rome. 

The  destruction  of  freedom  in  Czecho- 
slovakia by  U.S.S.R.  and  sateUite  armed 
forces  has  highlighted  the  need  for  a 
reordering  of  U.S.  priorities  and  the  ad- 
ministration's preoccupation  with  Viet- 
nam which  has  led  to  a  deterioration  of 
vital  U.S.  interests  in  Em-ope  and  the 
Middle  East.  This  neglect,  as  I  have  de- 
tailed in  a  series  of  Senate  speeches,  has 
contributed  to  the  increased  war  threats 
in  the  Middle  East,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  now  in  Central  Europe. 

While  supporting  vigorously  K^arch 
and  development  efforts,  I  supPHrted 
Senate  efforts  to  defer  actual  deploynreqt 
of  the  Sentinel  ABM  system,  since  avaiP" 
able  scientific  evidence  indicates  that  the 
system  would  be  obsolete  and  ineffective 
by  the  time  it  could  be  deployed. 

MIDDLE    EAST 

In  January  I  made  a  private  visit  to 
Israel  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  situa- 
tion resulting  from  the  6-day  war.  De- 
spite Israel's  victory,  war  has  again 
become  a  real  threat,  due  to  the  Intran- 
sigence of  Arab  nations  supported  by  So- 
viet arms  and  Soviet  diplomatic 
encouragement. 

The  first  requirement  is  to  make  cer- 
tain that  Israel's  self-defense  require- 
ments are  fully  met.  especially  in  super- 
sonic aircraft,  where  Phantom  F-4  jet 
fighter  bombers  are  needed.  I  supported 
a  Senate  foreign  aid  provision  which 
urges  such  a  policy  on  the  President. 
Moreover,  the  United  States  must  make 
it  clear  to  the  U.S.S.R.  that  ws  will  not 
let  it  have  its  way  in  the  Middle  East.  I 
have  proposed  a  five- point  Mideast  ac- 
tion program  for  peace:  first.  Arab-Israel 
negotiations  for  a  permanent  peace:  sec- 
ond, a  Mideast  arms  control  agreement: 
third.  U.S.  initiative  for  settlement  of 
Arab  refugees:  and.  fourth,  a  new  Mid- 
east cooperative  grouping  of  nations 
friendly  toward  the  United  States  and 
free  Europe.  I  also  cosponsored  a  Sen- 
ate resolution  for  developing  nuclear- 
powered  desalinization  plants  in  the 
Mideast. 


FOREIGN    ECONOMIC    POLICT 

With  congressional  support  for  foreign 
aid  declining  fm-ther  this  year,  it  Is  clear 
that  the  program  must  imdergo  a  change 
in  direction  If  It  Is  to  remain  an  effective 
tool  of  U.S.  foreign  pohcy.  Congress  en- 
acted my  amendment  requiring  a  com- 
prehensive review  and  reorganization  of 
the  U.S.  foreign  assistance  program.  As  a 
result,  the  President  will  submit  to  the 
Congress  his  recommendations  for  re- 
form by  March  1970.  As  an  integral  part 
of  the  President's  review,  a  recommenda- 
tion is  called  for  on  the  practicability 
of  establishing  a  federally  chartered  cor- 
poration designed  to  mobilize  and  use  pri- 
vate U.S.  capital  and  skills  In  developing 
countries.  I  have  long  favored  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  corporation. 

I  continued  to  oppose  protectionist 
pressures  for  Import  quotas;  however.  I 
propose  that  the  United  States  take  de- 
cisive action  against  countries  which 
compete  unfairly  against  U.S.  exports  or 
in  selling  to  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion, I  urged  Congress  to  delegate  effec- 
tive trade  negotiating  authority  to  the 
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President  while  retaining  the  right  to  dis- 
approve the  results:  that  industries  fac- 
ing unusual  import  competition  should  be 
eligible  for  Federal  Government  modern- 
ization and  adjustment  assistance:  that 
the  direction  and  administration  of  for- 
eign trade  policy  be  strengthened  by  cre- 
ating a  White  House  agency  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  that  a  Presidential  Commission 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  be  esjab- 
lished. 

When  the  administration  was  slow 
early  in  1968  in  taking  effective  measures 
to  strengthen  the  international  mone- 
tary system  and  in  bringing  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  under  control.  I  took 
an  active  lead  In  Senate  debate  on  these 
vital  issues. 

I  recommended  the  United  States  stop 
supporting  the  London  gold  market, 
thereby  letting  the  price  of  gold  fluctu- 
ate in  response  to  market  forces  and  that 
we  temporarily  suspend  the  automatic 
convertibility  of  dollars  into  gold  at  $35 
per  ounce,  pending  the  negotiation  of 
an  agreement  with  major  dollar  holding 
nations  which  would  limit  their  purchase 
of  U.S.  gold  for  use  among  central  banks 
only.  I  was  highly  pleased  that  essential 
elements  of  my  proposals  were  later  put 
into  effect  by  the  seven  London  gold  po61 
nations.  / 

I  opposed  the  administration's  pro- 
posed tax  on  U.S.  travel  abroad  because 
it  would  discriminate  against  Americans 
of  moderate  means.  Such  a  tax  would 
not  only  be  self-defeating  but  would 
surely  Invoke  retaliation.  I  voted  for  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  because 
of  our  major  stake  in  stable  coffee  prices 
and  in  stable  earnings  by  coffee  produc- 
ing nations  and  supported  the  Inter- 
national Grains  Arrangement,  despite  its 
shortcomings,  to  prevent  the  collapse  of 
the  Important  Kennedy  roimd  of  trade 
negotiations. 

CRISIS  or  THi  cmEs 
I  authored  the  National  Manpower  Act 
of  1968 — cosponsored  by  some  80  Re- 
publicans in  the  House  and  Senate — the 
first  major  bill  introduced  to  implement 
the  top  priority  recommendations  of 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders.  Among  the  proposals 
embodied  in  that  bill  are:  tax  incentives 
to  Industry  for  hiring  and  training  the 
hard-core  unemployed;  creation  of  new 
jobs  in  public  service  occupations  for  the 
poor:  establishment  of  local  service  com- 
panies owTied  by  the  employees  to  per- 
form appropriate  public  services:  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  technical  assist- 
ance corporation  to  facilitate  business 
participation  in  cities  programs;  and  the 
creation  of  a  computerized  program  to 
match  unemployed  persons  with  avail- 
able jobs.  Parts  of  that  bill  were  favor- 
ably acted  upon  by  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  In  reporting 
an  extension  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  legislation,  and  most 
of  the  rest  will  be  part  of  a  bipartisan 
amendment  to  MDTA  when  that  measure 
is  brought  up  for  consideration. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the  ad- 
ministration this  year  would  not  seek 
supplemental  funds  for  the  all-impor- 
tant surmner  job  program  for  youth 
from  poor  families,  I  Introduced  my  own 
bill  for  this  purpose  and  It  passed  after 


a  protracted  fight,  although  providing 
a  much  reduced  dollar  trnfiount.  I  was 
able  to  Insure  that  New  York  City  re- 
ceived 12  percent  of  these  supplemental 
fimds.  In  an  effort  further  to  pursue  Job 
development  as  the  key  antlpoverty 
weapon,  I  authored  an  amendment  to 
the  Defense  Procurement  Act  which 
would  give  a  preference  In  the  award 
of  defense  contracts  to  companies  will- 
ing to  hire  and  train  hard-core  unem- 
ployed. The  measure  passed  the  Senate 
but  was  eliminated  in  conference. 

Finally,  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  one 
of  my  amendments  to  last  year's  anti- 
poverty  bill  was  actively  Implemented  by 
the  administration.  It  bectune  the  legis- 
lative basis  for  the  new  JOBS  program, 
providing  reimbursement  to  indxistry  for 
training. 

While  appropriations  for  the  poverty 
program  have  not  yet  been  finally  acted 
upon.  I  fought  to  resist  funding  cuts  In 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  co- 
sponsored  the  successful  amendment  In 
the  Senate  which  restored  $215  million 
to  the  program.  In  a  further  effort  to 
sustain  priorities  for  these  programs.  I 
unsuccessfully  sought  to  exempt  anti- 
poverty  and  urban  development  projects 
from  the  budget  cuts  involved  in  the 
combined  tax  surcharge-budget  reduc- 
tion bill.  I  also  served  as  a  member  of  the 
ad  hoc  Congressional  Committee  for  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign. 

The  Omnibus  Housing  Act  of  1968  In- 
cluded my  amendments  to  reduce  rents 
in    State-supported,    nonprofit,   middle- 
income  housing  projects  by  making  resi- 
dents   In    such    projects    eligible    for 
Federal   rent  supplements  and  interest 
subsidies;  to  Include  representatives  of 
the  poor  on  the  new  National  Commis- 
sion on  Lower  Income  Housing:  and  to 
Increase  greatly  private  funds  available 
for  college  housing  by  providing  Federal 
Interest  subsidy  payments.  The  proposal 
I  originated  last  year  to  provide  Interest 
subsidy  payments  for  privately  financed 
low.  and  middle-income  rental  housing 
was  substantially  accepted  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  Included  in  the  act.  as 
were  the  homeownershlp  and  slum  re- 
insurance programs  which  I  had  cospon- 
sored. I  strongly  supported  full  funding 
for    the    rent    supplement    and    Model 
Cities  programs   through  my  member- 
ship on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Concerned  about  the  destructive  effect 
of  many  highways  on  the  cities  and  sub- 
urbs which  they  pass  and  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  beginning  to  shift  our 
transportation  emphasis  to  urban  mass 
transit,  I  opposed  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1968,  which  contained  sev- 
eral   objeotionabld    provisions    allowing 
Federal  dictation  of  local  highway  con- 
struction   and    compromising     natural 
beauty  aspects.  I  have  also  introduced 
legislation   to  strengthen   the  highway 
planning    requirement    to    insure    that 
highway  construction  Is  related  to  com- 
prehensive urban  development. 

ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT    AND    SMALL    BUSINESS 

My  proposal  to  establish  a  Domestic 
Development  Bank  to  provide  a  new 
source  of  financing  for  business  ventures 
In  poverty  areas  received  broad  support 
and  was  incorporated  Into  the  Com- 
munity   Self -Determination    Act   intro- 


duced by  a  bipartisan  group  of  over  30 
Senators.  Other  provisions  of  that  act, 
which  I  sponsored,  would  provide  tax  and 
other  incentives  for  the  establishment  of 
local  development  corporations,  which 
would  invest  In  businesses  and  use  profits 
for  community  service  activities. 

I  also  Introduced  a  bill  to  give  a  pref- 
erence to  poverty  areas  and  local  con- 
tractors in  the  location  and  construction 
of  new  Federal  buildings.  Finally,  I  stim- 
ulated a  set  of  special  hearings  held  by 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  the  senior  minority  mem- 
ber, on  this  issue  of  procurement  by  pov- 
erty area  business,  and  chaired  a  special 
hearing  In  Harlem  on  small  business 
problems.  < 

When  It  became  apparent  that  the  ad-  i 
ministration  was  not  going  to  seek  funds 
to  implement  my  legislation  of  last  year 
to  make  technical  assistance  available  to 
minority-group  businesses,  I  succeJlfully 
sought  to  earmark  $10  million  for  this 
purpose :  and  gained  interim  funding  for 
the  OEO  Small  Business  Development 
Centers  imtll  this  new  effort  could  begin. 
I  was  named  "Businessman  of  the  Year" 
by  the  New  York  Puerto  Rlcan  Mer- 
chants' Association  because  of  these  ef- 
forts. I  also  Introduced  legislation  to 
make  the  existing  SBA  disaster  loan 
program  applicable  to  businesses  hurt 
by  civil  disorders. 

FISDING    THE    HTTNGRY 

Largely  as  a  result  of  an  explosive  tele- 
vision    documentarj'     on    "Hunger    In 
America,"  we  were  able  this  year  to  make 
progress  In  insuring  that  no  American 
must  suffer  starvation  and  malnutrition 
That  docimientary,  which  I  arranged  to  i 
have  shown  to  Members  of  Congress,  re-  •, 
ported  that  over  $200  million  in  so-called  h 
section  32  funds,  designed  in  part  to  feed  i 
the  hungry,  was  not  being  used  by  the  '< 
Agriculture  Department.  I  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  1969  Agriculture  ap- 
propriations bill  to  free  the  Secretary's  : 
hands  fully  to  vise  those  funds;  and  fi- 
nally was  able  to  help  make  available  *< 
an    additional    $50    million    for    school  i[ 
lunch  and  other  child  feeding  programs.  .' 
I  cosponsored  the  Senate  resolution  es- '' 
tabllshlng  a  new  Select  Committee  on  n 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  and  I  have  >j 
been  named  its  senior  Republican  mem- 
ber.  It   is   charged   with   conducting   a 
thorough  Investigation  of  hunger  in  the  •; 
United  States  and  with  reporting  backcj 
to  the  Senate  by  Jime  1969. 

CRIME    AND    GUNS 

This  year,  I  took  an  active  role  In  se- 
curing enactment  of  the  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1968.  The  act  pro-- 
vides  for  grants — $100  million  the  first! 
year  and  eventually  $300  million  annu-- 
ally— to  the  States  to  administer  their  i 
own   law    enforcement    programs.    Newvi 
York  could  receive  over  $30  million  each  i 
year    for    police    training,    purchase    ofi 
equipment,  demonstration  projects,  riot' 
control,  and  similar  programs.  The  newj 
law  also  contains  a  section  prohibiting; 
wiretapping,  except  under  court  order,' 
which  was  patterned  after  the  New  York  i 
State  law.  and  a  section  embodying  myj 
proposal  for  the  recruitment  and  train- 
ing of  community  service  officers  to  as- 
sist the  police. 


Clearly  the  most  controversial  title  of 
the  new  law  was  the  one  banning  mail- 
order sale  of  handguns.  While  a  powerful 
lobby  has  for  years  prevented  the  passage 
of  national  gun  control  legislation,  the 
shocking  Increase  In  crimes  of  violence 
committed  with  guns  made  reasonable 
Federal-State  control  imperative.  It  was 
pointed  out   that  children,  mental  pa- 
tients, and  even  convicted  felons  could 
obtain  runs  with  ease.  It  was  also  em- 
phasized that  in  large  cities  like  New 
York,  which  have  strict  gun  control  legis- 
lation, the  crime  rate  was  far  lower  than 
in  cities  without  strong  regulation.  I  was 
the  Republican  floor  leader  of  the  effort 
to  ban  the  mail-oMer  sale  of  all  guns,  but 
we  were  successful  in  limiting  only  hand- 
guns.  After  Senator   Kennedy's  tragic 
death  In  June.  Interest  in  gun  control 
was  revived — I  received   100.000  letters 
in  a  single  month  favoring  strict  regula- 
tion—and I  joined  with  other  Senators 
in  sponsoring  bills  to  extend  the  mall- 
order  ban  and  to  provide  for  registration 
of  all  guns  and  the  licensing  of  owners. 
While  we  were  unable  to  pass  the  regis- 
tration and  licensing  provisions  for  which 
I  fought,  we  did  extend  the  ban  on  mail- 
order sale  to  rifles  and  shotguns.  I  au- 
thored the  basic  compromise  In  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Act  of  1968.  giving  both 
the  States  and  the  localities  a  role   in 
conducting  programs  to  prevent  delin- 
quency and  to  rehabilitate  youthful  of- 
fenders. 

ClVn.   RIGHTS 

This  was  a  good  year  for  civil  rights 
legislation,  due  mainly  to  the  faith  and 
tenacity  of  a  small  group  of  Senators,  of 
which  I  was  a  part,  who  were  determined 
that  the  fair  housing  issue  at  least  be 
given  consideration.  Late  last  year,  the 
House  passed  a  bill  to  protect  civil  rights 
workers  from  violence  and  assault.  This 
bill  was  pending  in  the  Senate  when  we 
reconvened  In  January,  and  a  filibuster 
was  begun  almost  Immediately.  Deter- 
mined that  we  could  not  only  beat  the 
filibuster  but  substantially  Improve  the 
bill.  Senator  Hart  of  Michigan  and  I, 
working  with  Senators  Mondale,  Brooke, 
and  Percy  led  the  fight  to  add  a  strong 
Federal  open  housing  amendment.  After 
2  months  of  debate,  we  were  successful, 
not  only  In  preserving  the  worker  pro- 
tection section,  but  adding  a  section  pro- 
hibiting  discrimination  in  the  sale  or 
rental  of  all  housing  except  owner-oc- 
cupied,  single  family   dwellings  where 
the  services  of  a  real  estate  agent  are 
not  used.  While  New  York  State  has  had 
such  a  law  for  many  years,  the  enact- 
ment of  a  strong  Federal  statute  is  a 
giant  step  forward  and  was  the  major 
civil  rights  victory  of  the  first  half  of 
the  session. 

THE    DOMESTIC    ECONOMY 

Deeply  concerned  about  the  necessity 
of  bringing  our  fiscal  situation  under  con- 
trol and  assuring  continued  confidence 
in  the  management  of  the  American 
economy  and  the  dollar,  I  proposed  with 
Senator  Williams  of  Delaware  and  ac- 
tively supported  enactment  of  the  com- 
bined 10-percent  tax  surcharge  and  $6 
billion  expenditure  cut.  This  package 
should  contribute  to  continued  eco- 
nomic expansion  at  a  sustainable  rate, 
with  a  minimum  of  inflation  and  stable 


employment,  and  to  a  stabilization  of  in- 
terest rates — which  have  risen  tp  their 
highest  levels  in  100  years. 

Since  much  of  our  fiscal  problem  is  due 
to  the  failure  of  the  administration  to 
establish  budgetary  priorities,  I  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  Commission  on 
Budget  Priorities  and  Federal  Expendi- 
tures to  assist  the  President  in  the  effort. 

This  session  saw  the  enactment  of  my 
amendment  requiring  the  President  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  by  December  31, 
d,968,  proposals  for  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  our  tax  code.  Hopefully,  this  will 
pave  the  way  to  the  elimination  of  many 
inequities  in  the  tax  laws  and  for  spread- 
ing more  equitably  the  tax  burden. 

I  continued  to  press  for  the  revised 
Javits  revenue  sharing  plan  which  would 
return  to  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments a  proportion  of  Federal  revenues 
with  a  minimum  of  strings  attached, 
thereby  providing  a  new  source  of  funds 
to  revitalize  State  and  local  governments. 

LABOR 

This  was  a  relatively  improductive  ses- 
sion for  labor  legislation.  No  final  action 
was  taken  on  a  bill  to  give  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  the 
power  to  order  cessation  of  discrimina- 
tion in  employment.  The  bill  contained 
a  numbCT  of  amendments  I  had  spon- 
sored or  cosponsored. 

I  also  continued  to  press  for  action 
on  my  comprehensive  bill  designed  to 
protect  the  retirement  security  of  over 
25  million  Americans  depending  on  pri- 
vate pension  plans.  It  would  provide  min- 
imum standards  for  vesting  and  funding 
and  establish  a  type  of  pension  bank, 
which  would  allow  the  worker  or  em- 
ployee to  transfer  pension  credits  from 
job  to  job — thereby  relieving  one  of  the 
great  problems  with  pension  and  welfare 
funds.  The  administration  later  intro- 
duced a  similar  bill,  and  hearings  have 
rbegun  on  both  measures. 

Since  many,  if  not  most.  States  have 
workmen's  compensation  laws  that  are 
shockingly  Inadequate  in  some  respects, 
I  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  oc- 
cupational health  and  safety  bill,  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Commission 
to  study  the  State  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Laws.  This  proposal  was  officially 
endorsed  by  the  administration.  I  have 
since  introduced  it  as  a  separate  bill, 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  Senator 
Yarborough,  chairman  of  the  Labor 
Subcommittee. 

HEALTH    AND   EDUCATION 

In  enacting  the  Health  Manpower  Act, 
the  Congress  included  provisions  I  au- 
thored enabling  the  interest  rate  on 
loans  for  medical,  dental,  and  nursing 
students  to  be  reduced  to  3  percent;  to 
require  a  study  of  the  allied-health  pro- 
fessions: and  to  require  that  the  prefer- 
ence in  obtaining  student  loans  now  given 
first-year  nursing  students  be  extended 
to  licensed  practical  nurses.  The  Con- 
gress also  enacted  legislation  I  cospon- 
sored establishing  a  National  Eye  In- 
stitute. 

My  proposal  for  major  hospital  mod- 
ernization assistance  v.as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  but  deleted  in  conference  with 
the  understanding  that  it  will  be  re- 
considered next  year.  Portions  of  my 
proposal    for    a    major    Federal    effort 


against  alcoholism  were  also  approved, 
and  I  intend  to  work  for  the  remainder 
of  the  program  next  year. 

The  Senate-passed  Higher  Education 
Act,  Included  several  provisions  I  au- 
thored—among them  a  major  new  pro- 
gram for  the  construction  of  academic 
facilities;  providing  a  low-iriterest  rate 
and  giving  mortgage  guarantees:  en- 
couragement of  State  scholarship  pro- 
grams; expansion  of  the  program  to  at- 
tract minority  and  low-Income  Individ- 
uals Ir.co  secondary  education;  extension 
of  priority  In  Teacher  Corps  programs 
for  schools  located  in  poverty  areas  and 
the  addition  of  internships  in  such 
schools  to  existing  Education  Profes- 
sions Development  Act  training  pro- 
grams: and,  authorization  of  short-term 
training  opportunities  for  guidance 
counselors. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  also 
includes  several  provisions  I  sponsored, 
including  those  authorizing  preschool 
education  for  handicapped  children,  es- 
tablishing guidance  counseling  In  State 
vocational  education  programs;  and  pro- 
viding for  consumer  education  as  part 
of  homemaklng  programs. 

Concerned  that  proposed  budget  cuts 
in  education  programs,  ranging  up  to  85 
percent  of  last  year's  appropriations, 
would  impair  the  growth  of  American 
education  at  all  levels  and  would  place 
new  burdens  on  local  communities,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  I  was  successful  in  gaining 
acceptance  of  my  amendment  to  restore 
$50  million  to  programs  for  the  disad- 
vantaged and  subsequently  joined  to  gain 
another  $76  million  on  the  Senate  floor. 

VETERANS 

The  Veterans  Pension  and  Readjust- 
ment Act,  which  I  cosponsored,  was  en- 
acted into  law.  It  enables  a  veteran  to 
receive  greater  amounts  of  outside  in- 
come, such  as  social  security  benefits, 
without  a  corresponding  pension  reduc- 
tion, and  contains  an  amendment  I  au- 
thored to  extend  the  termination  date 
for  veterans'  business  loans.  In  addition, 
I  participated  In  Veterans'  Affairs  Sub- 
committee hearings  on  vitally  needed 
legislation  to  correct  inequities  and  make 
necessary  improvements  in  veterans 
medical  and  educational  programs.  As  I 
have  done  for  many  years.  I  cosponsored 
the  Senate  resolution  calling  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee. 

Concerned  about  the  necessity  of  guar- 
anteeing all  Vietnam  veterans,  whatever 
their  economic  status  or  race,  fully  op- 
portunity in  jobs,  education,  and  housing. 
I  introduced  several '  bills  which  would 
restructure  the  present  system  of  GI 
benefits  to  meet  new  needs.  I  sponsored 
"legislation  which  would  extend  the  pro- 
gram of  direct  VA  home  loans  to  such 
urban  areas;  grant  the  VA  new  authority 
to  provide  counsehng  and  technical  as- 
sistance with  regard  to  business  and 
home  loans;  and  make  new  job  training 
programs  available  to  veterans. 

Most  importantly,  in  seeking  to  direct 
young  veterans  away  from  areas  of  high 
unemployment  to  those  sections  of  the 
counti-y  where  there  will  be  a  job  market 
for  the  skills  they  have  acquired  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  I  introduced  the  Veterans' 
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Employment  and  Relocation  Assistance 
Act.  This  bin  would  assist  newly  dis- 
charged veterans  in  locating  such  job  op- 
portunities anywhere  in  the  country,  and 
would  give  them  financial  assistance  in 
applying  for  such  jobs  and  in  relocating, 
where  necessary. 

CIVIL    SERVICE.    POST    OFFICE 

Legislation  seeking  to  correct  the  in- 
equities between  the  pay  scales  and 
working  conditions  of  Federal  employees 
and  their  counterparts  in  the  private 
sector  has  always  had  my  support.  Dur- 
ing this  Congress  I  backed  the  measure 
giving  National  Guard  technical  em- 
ployees Federal  worker  status.  This 
makes  them  eligible  for  civil  service  re- 
tirement and  other  benefits.  This  Con- 
gress also  enacted  needed  legislation  pro- 
viding for  discipUnarj'  action  against 
employees  in  the  postal  field  service  who 
assault  fellow  employees  during  duty 
hours.  This  measure  had  the  strong  sup- 
port of'ljirge  numbers  of  postal  workers 
in  New  York. 

The  grave  problems  involved  with  the 
mailing  of  indecent  and  obscene  litera- 
ture has  been  of  great  concern  to  me  as 
a  Senator^and  as  a  parent.  In  this  Con- 
gress, I  supported  enactment  of  a  meas- 
ure giving  individuals  the  power  to  pro- 
hibit the  mailing  of  such  materials  to 
their  homes. 

RUHAL    LITE 

Concerned  with  the  Department  of 
AgrlcuTture  practice  of  paying  huge  sums 
of  money  to  a  relatively  few  very  large 
farmers  to  keep  land  out  of  production, 
I  initiated  a  bipartisan  demand  to 
change  this  policy  and  to  initiate  a  ceil- 
ing on  the  aggregate  amount  of  any  such 
payments    to    any   one    farm    recipient. 

Aware  of  the  importance  of  New  York's 
dairy*  farming  industry.  I  successfully 
urged  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  in- 
crease substantially  the  class  I  price  paid 
to  New  York  dairymen,  in  order  to  main- 
tain reasonable  price  relationships  be- 
tween various  marketing  orders.  I  also 
cosponsored  the  measure  which  tdlows 
indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers 
who  have  to  withhold  milk  containing 
chemical  residues  from  commercial 
markets. 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  serious  fluc- 
tuations in  egg  prices,  I  cosponsored  a 
bill  to  establish  a  nationwide  marketing 
order  for  table  eggs,  provided  that  this 
plan  is  agreed  to  In  a  referendum  of 
poultrymen.  I  also  cosponsored  the 
Young  Farmers  Investment  Act  which 
would  allow  for  low-interest,  long-term 
loans  to  encourage  young  farmers  to  re- 
main in  rural  areas. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  new  administra- 
tion should  act  to  insure  a  strong,  stable, 
farm  economy  and  will  take  steps  to  re- 
shape agricultural  policies.  For  the 
present,  I  supported  an  extension  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1965,  since  the  bill 
included  authority  for  dairy  farmers  to 
develop  a  base  plan,  if  they  so  desire,  and 
for  milk  research  and  promotion 
programs. 

NEW    YOBK    STATE    AFFAIRS 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  was  particularly  grat- 
ified in  helping  to  obtain  a  Senate  ap- 
propriation for  Appalachian  regional 
development  of  $178,600,000  in  1968.  Of 


this.  New  York  State  would  receive  about 
$15  million  for  1968-69. 

Fourteen  New  York  flood  control,  nav- 
igation, and  beach  erosion  projects  were 
funded,  including  projects  in  the  area  of 
Fire  Island,  Montauk  Point.  Ithaca,  Lit- 
tle Neck  Bay,  New  York  Harbor.  North 
and  South .  Ellenville.  Rosendale,  and 
Salamanca.  In  additidn,  the  Senate  ap- 
propriated $50  million  for  post  office  con- 
struction, a  portion  of  which  will  be  used 
to  continue  construction  on  post  offices 
in  the  Bronx.  Rochester.  Syracuse,  and 
the  Morgan  Station  in  Manhattan. 

The  1968  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors 
bill  contained  flve  New  York  State  proj- 
ects: Cattaraugus  Creek.  Hempstead 
Harbor,  Port  Jefferson  Harbor,  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  Federal  property  to 
Buffalo  for  recreational  purposes;  and  a 
beach  erosion  project  for  Hamlin  Beach 
State  Park.  I  successfully  amended  the 
bill  on  the  Senate  floor  to  add  the  Hamlin 
Beach  project,  not  until  then  included 
in  the  bill. 

I  supported  numerous  federally  aided 
projects  which  were  initiated  in  New 
York  State  this  year,  among  them:  a  spe- 
cial capital  grant  for  the  operation  of 
Binghamtons  bus  service  and  grants  to 
Kingston  and  Cohoes  for  the  construc- 
tion of  community  recreation  centers. 
Through  my  intervention,  Buffalo  was 
assigned  a  permanent  Cotist  Guard  ice- 
breaker for  the  first  time  in  opening  its 
harbor.  Water  and  sewer  facilities  grant 
programs  were  approved  for  both  New 
Hartford  in  Oneida  County  and  the  town 
of  Evans  in  Erie  County.  The  Economic 
Development  Administration  awarded  a 
similar  grant  to  the  village  of  Heuvel- 
ton,  part  of  the  Black  River-St.  Law- 
rence Economic  Development  District.  I 
was  successful  in  getting  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  to  authorize  a 
Corps  of  Engineer  study  of  the  EUicott 
Creek  plain  region  in  the  town  of  Am- 
herst. Erie  County.  After  the  Federal 
closing  of  the  Medina  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter in  Orleans  County.  I  worked  closely 
with  Federal  and  State  officials  to  find 
an  alternative  function  to  the  camp — 
which  there  was  taken  over  by  the  New 
York  State  Narcotic  Addiction  Control 
Commission. 

I  assisted  the  city  of  Plattsburgh  in 
obtaining  supplementarj'  funding  for  de- 
velopment of  a  senior  citizens  housing 
project:  and  Chautauqua  County  in  gain- 
ing an  urban  planning  assistance  grant. 
I  was  also  gratified  that  my  effort  on  be- 
half of  the  Herkimer-Oneida  Counties 
urban  planning  assistance  grant  was  also 
successful.  With  my  support  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  granted 
funds  for  the  coristruction  of  the  Sala- 
manca sewage  disposal  system.  As  a  re- 
sult of  combined  efforts,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  persuaded  to  reverse 
its  decision  to  close  the  Essex  County 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Service  office.  I  pressed  for  and 
was  successful  in  obtaining  Federal  Avi- 
ation Agency  development  funds  for  the 
Albany.  Buffalo.  Dunkirk,  and  Jamestown 
airports. 

POVERTY  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
ABSTRACTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Since  we  passed  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  over  4  years  ago, 


we  have  voted  $6  billion  to  fund  the 
programs  enacted  imder  that  legislation. 
I  have  strongly  supported  this  legis- 
lation and  I  believe  that  the  money 
spent  represents  soimd  investment.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  we  can  improve  the 
administration  of  the  various  programs 
and  enhance  their  efficiency  in  deUver- 
ing  services  to  the  poor. 

In  a  recent  article  prepared  for  Poverty 
and  Human  Resources  Abstracts,  by  Dr. 
Sar  Levitan  of  the  Center  for  Manpower 
Policy  Studies,  the  George  Washington 
University,  takes  a  rare  second  look  at 
some  of  his  previous  findings  on  two  of 
the  antipoverty  programs  for  youth. 
This  reexamination  raises  some  disturb- 
ing questions  about  how  successful  the 
Job  Corps  is  in  educating  enrollees  or 
what  happens  to  youth  in  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  projects. 

Information  provided  by  outside 
evaluators  has  been  valuable  to  us  in 
our  work  on  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  We  hope  that  this  continuing  work, 
when  supplemented  by  the  work  of  the 
GAO,  will  provide  us  with  better  infor- 
mation about  the  antipoverty  programs 
than  we  now  have. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

An  Evaluatob's  Second  Thouohts 
(By  Sar  A.  Levitan) 
For  an  evaluator  to  look  back  over  his  own 
shoulder  "can  often  be  a  frightening  experi- 
ence. Commenting  on  the  performance  of 
ongoing  programs  is  at  best  a  hazardous 
occupation.  Program  content.  Lf  not  direc- 
tion. Is  usually  in  a  state  of  flux.  Data  valid 
at  the  time  an  evaluation  is  written  may  be 
obsolete  by  the  time  the  report  sees  the 
light  of  day. 

Nevertheless,  those  who  assess  current 
government  programs  need  not  feel  guilty 
about  their  occupation.  As  long  as  Congress 
must  make  decisions  involving  billions  of 
dollars  with  only  a  modicum  of  Information 
about  the  Impacts  of  the  activities  It  funds, 
there  Is  a  need  for  objective  evaluations 
which  present  to  Congress  and  the  public 
whatever  data  are  available  on  existing  pro- 
grams with  the  hope  that  the  Information 
and  judgment  will  pass  the  test  of  time. 
Since  those  administering  the  program  can- 
not be  expected  to  approach  the  task  ob- 
jectively, the  need  for  outside  evaluation  Is 
clear. 

If  evaluations  are  to  be  useful  to  decision- 
making, then  the  evaluator  cannot  afford 
to  wait  until  all  returns  are  In  und  all  pre- 
cincts are  heard  from.  Every  time  Congress 
renews  an  appropriation  It  declares  a  pro- 
gram a  winner.  Since  Congress  annually  In- 
vests billions  of  dollars  for  the  continuation 
of  ongoing  programs,  the  program  evaluator 
should  not  hesitate  to  analyze  whatever 
data  the  program  operators  will  provide  to 
help  those  who  shape  policy  to  arrive  at  their 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  the  best  avail- 
able information.  Regrettably,  "the  best 
data"  frequently  turn  sour  and.  to  mix 
metaphors,  the  evaluator  Is  occasionally  re- 
quiied  to  eat  his  words.  Those  who  desire 
to  deal  with  eternal  verities  and  aspire  to 
prepare  definitive  tomes  had  better  com- 
ment on  the  use  of  buttons  In  Elizabethan 
literature  or  similar  vital   subjects. 

The  Washington  Notes  of  last  year  (July- 
August  1967)  are  a  case  In  point.  Citing  a 
study  which  indicated  that  benefits  of  the 
Job  Corps  exceeded  costs,  the  claim  was  made 
that  the  Job  Corps  has  paid  off.  The  evidence 
for  this  conclusion  was  data  published  by 
the  Job  Corps  which  indicated  that  an  en- 
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roUee  who  spent  nine  months  In  a  center 
improved  his  reading  ability  by  1.6  grades 
and  his  arithmetic  comprehension  by  2 
grades.  New  data  (not  yet  published)  have 
since  become  available  which  suggest  that 
the  corpsmen's  educational  advancement  Is 
about  half  that  Initially  claimed  by  the  Job 
Corps.  Using  the  newer  data  and  the  tech- 
niques developed  by  the  OEO-sponsored 
study,  the  Job  Corps  could  not  be  Justified 
on  a  cost-benefit  basis.    . 

The  same  Issue  of  the  Washington  Notes 
Was  critical  of  the  Bureau  of  Work  Programs 
(now  Work  und  Training  Programs)  In  the 
U.S.  Deportment  of  Labor  for  its  failure  to 
develop  meaningful  operational  data  about 
the  progress  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  The  charge  brought  forth  an  indig- 
nant and  righteous  denial  by  an  administra- 
tor of  the  Bureau  charging  that  the  author 
of  the  Washington  Notes  was  apparently  an 
untrustworthy  character  whose  "observations 
or  conclusions  are  Inaccurate,  Incomplete  or 
erroneous."  PHRA  readers  were  assured  that 
NYC  projects  are  being  carefully  monitored 
and  evaluated  and  that  the  billion  dollars 
obligated  bv  NYC  Is  being  Invested  wisely. 
The  administrator  of  the  BWTP  stated- 
"Evaluation  reports  .  .  .  have  been  used  by 
national  offlc;  staffs  to  Improve  program  ef- 
fectiveness through  various  administrative 
changes  and  technical  guidelines  and  mate- 
rials." 

The  following  exchange  occurred  nine 
months  later  during  the  course  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  hearings  on 
the  fiscal  1969  budget  for  the  Department 
of  Labor: 

•Mr.  Laihd.  OEO  last  year  was  required  to 
publish  and  develop  standards  for  evalua- 
tion for  the  program's  (NYC)  effective- 
ness .  .  .  Last  year  when  the  bill  passed, 
the  provision  was  written  Into  the  bill  that 
these  standards  would  be  set  forth  for  the 
program.  You  were  required  to  publish  these 
standards  under  the  terms  of  the  law. 

■•Mr.  Levine.  .  .  .  We  have  not  reached  the 
point  where  we  can  publish  the  standards 
on  it.  .  .  . 

"Mr.  Laird.  How  many  programs  have  you 
not  refunded  this  year.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Levine.  You  mean  Individual  pro- 
grams? Mr.  Battle  may  be  able  to  answer 
that.  L^ 

"Mr.  Battle.  If  you  are  talking  about  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program.  Mr. 
Laird,  we  have  operated  on  the  basis  that 
unless  there  Is  a  serious  deficiency  In  the 
program,  we  would  refund  each  of  them. 

"Mr.  Laird.  I  thought  none  of  them  would 
be  refunded  if  they  did  not  meet  these 
.'Standards.  That  was  the  point  of  the  discus- 
sion on  the  floor  and  It  was  written  Into  the 
bill.  I  thought  perhaps  you  were  Judging 
them  on  the  basis  of  some  standards  any- 
way. 

"Mr.  Battle.  In  the  absence  of  that  set  of 
published  standards,  we  have  proceeded  as 
I  said. 

"Mr.  Laird.  Then  you  are  refunding  every 
one  of  them? 

"Mr.  Battle.  Just  about. 
"Mr.    Laird.    You    have    not    turned    any 
down? 

"Mr.  Battle.  New  ones,  but  not  those  that 
!,ave  been  In  existence. 

"Mr.  Laird,  There  has  not  been  a  .single 
one  funded  la  1967  that  was  turned  down 
in  T968? 

"Mr.  Battle.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
"Mr.  Laird.  I  cannot  follow  through  very 
well  on  that  question  if  we  do  not  have  the 
standards.  If  everyone  is  being  refunded 
automatically.  The  Idea  was  when  the  law 
was  passed  that  there  would  be  some  Judg- 
ment made  on  the  renewal  of  each  of  these 
projects  on  the  basis  of  standards  that  were 
going  to  be  set  up  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program.  .  .    " 

Even  an  Act  of  Congress  was  not  adequate 
to  generate  meaningful  operational  data 
about  the  activities  of  NYC. 


The  Washington  Notes  batting  average  for 
this  issue  was  .500.  In  a  year  of  batting 
slumps,  apologies  for  this  score  may  not  be 
in  order,  particularly  since  the  government's 
data  pitchers  did  not  necessarily  play  ac- 
cording to  Hoyle. 


A  NEW  CHANCE  FOR  PRISON 
"GRADUATES' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  last  May 
I  was  present  at  exercises  for  a  gradu- 
ating class  of  12  students.  These  were 
not  ordinary  graduates  leaving  an  aca- 
demic institution.  For  these  12  men  were 
all  inmates  of  the  Sing  Sing  State  Peni- 
tentiary in  Ossining,  N.Y.  They  had 
been  selected  to  participate  in  a  unique 
program  of  inmate  rehabilitation  and 
educational  training  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  correciicn  authorities 
and  the  Electronic  Computer  Program- 
ing Iristitute,  a  private  corporation  spe- 
cializing in  training  men  and  women  for 
employment  as  computer  programers. 

Duiing  the  ceremony,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  once  a  man  has  committed  a 
crime  he  is  often  doomed  to  bear  the 
stigma  of  that  offense  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  This  "mark  of  Cain"  is  no  longer 
appropriate  to  a  society  that  believeo 
itself  fashioned  in  the  image  of  social 
justice  and  equal  opportunity. 

The  social  sciences  have  taught  us  that 
it  is  often  from  desperation  and  despair, 
nurtured  in  unhealthy  envirormients, 
that  men  turn  to  crime,  rather  than 
from  any  inherent  criminal  instincts. 
The  indigent  and  the  socially  deprived 
frequently  turn  to  crime  in  a  shallow 
attempt  to  receive  community  status  or 
a  distorted  serise  of  self-respect.  A  pro- 
gressive society  should  recognize  that 
criminal  behavior  is  sometimes  compul- 
sion stemming  from  sources  over  which 
stranded  men  cannot  exert  control.  New- 
measures  are  needed  to  ameliorate  the 
conditions  which  misdirect  them  toward 
crime.  In  addition  to  preventive-type 
programs,  the  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  we  should  review  our  entire  penal 
system. 

Conventional  methods  of  punishment 
are  often  outmoded  and  unimaginative. 
They  represent  nothing  more  humanly 
fruitful  than  Sysphian  struggle  to  push 
the  rock  over  the  mountain.  Prison  has 
traditionally  been  a  dehumanizing  ex- 
perience. It  can  demean  men  by  assault- 
ing their  sense  of  self-respect  and  dig- 
nity. In  too  many  cases,  constructive 
rehabilitation  programs  in  prisons  are 
simply  inadequate. 

Prison  should  be  a  place  wherein  one 
may  review  his  mistakes  and  test  liis 
potential.  Its  aim  should  be  to  develop 
new  paths  of  social  behavior  that  will 
enable  men  to  return  to  participate  ef- 
fectively as  fully  functioning  members 
of  society. 

In  this  spirit,  the  Electronic  Computer 
Programing  Institute  approached  the 
New  York  State  correction  authorities 
and  asked  tiiem  for  permission  to  initiate 
a  new  program  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion for  prison  inmates.  After  a  careful 
study,  their  president.  Mr.  Sidney  Davis, 
discovered  that  there  was  an  appreciable 
number  of  high  school  educated  men  and 
women  in  State  and  Federal  institutions 
across  the  country.  Since  the  need  for 


computer   programers   far  exceeds   the 
present  supply,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
there  was  a  way  to  match  two  critical 
needs— job  openings  and  vocational  re- 
habilitation of  prison  inmates.  Mr.  Davis 
proposed   the   ECPf  computer   training 
program  and  it  was  accepted.  Basic  en- 
trance requirements  were  a  high  school 
diploma — or  its  equivalent — and  a  rigid 
aptitude  test.  Of  33  inmates  who  applied, 
14  were  accepted  in  NovemUer  of  1967. 
I  think  the  value  of  this  program  is 
most  dramatically  illustrated  by  what 
happened  to  those  who  participated.  Of 
the   14,  12  were  graduated  on  May   17, 
1968.  at  the  cferemonies  at  which  I  was 
honored  to  make  the  commencement  ad- 
dress. Of  these  12,  two  men  have  been 
released,  one  is  presently  employed  full 
time  by  a  leading  data  processing  firm. 
The  other  has  since  left  his  job  and  was 
just    recently    awarded    a    full    4-year 
scholarship  to  a  leading  academic  insti- 
tution in  the  East  This  was  based  in  part 
on  the  training  he  received  and  on  his 
excellent  employment  record.  Among  the 
remaining  prisoners  there  have  been  no 
reported  violations  on  their  records;  four 
will  be  shortly  paroled,  with  guaranteed 
job  opportunity;  and  the  six^still  confined 
are  presently  assigned  to  "project  work 
for  ECPI  and  the  State  of  New  York  in 
assisting  in  payroll  computations.  It  is 
evident  that  this  is  a  program  whose  re- 
wards are  releviant  to  the  needs  of  mod- 
ern society  as  well  as  to  the  needs  of  these 
men.  ; 

A  second  class  of  20  Sing  Sing  inmates 
is  now  entering  the  fourth  month  of 
training  and  other  State  correction  au- 
thorities have  expressed  interest  in  the 
ECPI  program.  New  courses  are  under 
consideration  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and 
California. 

In  sum,  the  program  has  been  a  re- 
markable success.  It  represents  the  kind 
of  constructive  result  that  can  ensue 
from  imaginative  cooperation  between 
private  enterprise  and  Government 
agencies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  speech  I  delivered  on  May 
17,  1968,  at  Sing  Sing  prison,  in  Ossining. 
N.Y.,  and  the  accompanying  newspaper 
articles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material  ^ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

jAvrrs  Urges  Government  and  Business  Tc 
Join    in    Reducing    the    Nation's    Prison 
Population 
(Graduation    speech    by    Senator    Jacob    K. 
Javits  at  ceremonies  marking  the  comple- 
tion   of    the    first    computer    programing 
course  at  Sing  Sing  Prison.  Ossining,  N,Y.) 
It  Is^bod  to  see  that  the  law  enforcement 
system  of  New  York  State  is  using  computer 
technologv  as  actively  in  helping  to  get  you 
out  as  thev  once  did  to  get  you  In  here  Per- 
haps the   Jiext  logical   step   will   be  for  the 
police    computer    centers — who    are    always 
short  of  tr.iined  personnel — to  employ  this 
class  of  graduates  with  your  newly  acquired 
skills. 

In  all  seriousness.  I  am  greatly  encouraged 
by  this  graduation.  I  congratulate  the  State 
Department  of  Correction  for  its  far-sigiitcd 
vision  in  permitting  ^uch  a  pilot  program  ;n 
rehabllltat'.ou  training  to  be  conducted  .it 
Sing  Sing.  And  I  command  the  outside  part- 
ner In  this  project,  the  Electronic  Computer 
Programming  Institute,  for  displaying  a 
strong     sense     of     corporate     responsibility. 
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Jointly,  government  and  bualneaa  have  suc- 
ceeded here  In  proving  that  men  with  an 
aptitude.  If  given  a  chance,  could  learn  to 
perform  a  highly  skilled  Job. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
This  prison,  now  nearly  150  years  old.  the 
correction  system  of  our  state  and  of  our 
entire  nation  all  unhappily  reflect  the  waste 
of  thousands  of  Uves  as  well  as  a  huge  drain 
of  flnanclal  resources  that  could  be  put  to  so 
much  better  use  within  our  society. 

I  spent  most  of  my  time  this  week  In  Wash- 
ington, where  a  major  theme  these  days  Is 
the  thorny  question  of  how  to  fit  growing 
demands  for  social  action  programs  lnt<r  the 
confines  of  a  necessarily  tight  Federal  budget. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  are  being  asked  to  slice 
$6  billion  from  Federal  spending  In  the  com- 
ing year.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  witness- 
ing a  camp-ln  of  the  poor  who — quite  right- 
ly— assert  that  the  Federal  Government  isn't 
doing  enough  to  eliminate  poverty  within  our 
land.  And  yet,  In  the  fact  of  this  ever-rising 
demand  upon  our  public  resources,  we  toler- 
at« — without  giving  it  much  thought — a 
penal  system  which  has  an  average  dally 
Inmate  {y>pulatlon  of  more  than  1,200,000  and 
which,  m.  direct  operating  expenses  alone, 
costs  more  than  91  billion  a  year. 

Still,  some  Justification  could  be  made  for 
this  huge  cost  If  It  adequately  succeeded  In 
Its  primary  purpose  of  curtailing  crime  and 
protecting  society.  But  for  a  wide  number  of 
reasons — only  some  of  which  are  the  Jault  of 
the  correctional  system  Itself — the  system 
Isn't  working  effectively.  Rates  of  recidivism — 
second  and  third-time  offenders — are  appal- 
lingly high.  More  than  a  third  of  those  re- 
leased from  prison  are  back  Inside  within  five 
years.  A  recent  study  revealed  that  of  6.907 
I  offenders  released  from  the  Federal  prison 
system  In  the  first  six  months  of  1963.  nearly 
half — 48  per  cent — had  been  rearrested  for 
new  offenses  by  the  middle  of  1965 

No  business  would  long  survive  with  that 
kind  of  batting  average.  But  then  no  busi- 
ness would  want;tpuch  a  contract,  either. 

If  those  *ho  attack  waste  in  our  social 
welfare  programs  would  with  the  same  zeal 
attack  the  problem  of  waste  Inherent  In  the 
correctional  apparatus,  then  we  might  get 
somewhere.  Just  consider  what  1,200.000  per- 
sons— the  current  prison  pxspulatlon— could 
yield  in  terms  of  socially  useful  work.  In 
terms  of  tax  revenues  and  In  terms  of  the 
rise  In  national  income  If  they  were  to  be 
gainfully  employed.  These  benefits  do  not 
even  begin  to  take  Into  account  the  savings 
to  society  which  would  accrue  from  the  re- 
duction In  crime  and  the  money  saved  from 
not  having  to  lock  people  up  again  for  a 
second  or  third  or  even  fourth  time. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  want  to  share 
with  you  today  a  few  Ideas  as  to  how  we 
might  reduce  this  high  rate  of  recidivism. 

Let  me  again  stress  the  Importance  of  ef- 
forts such  as  the  pilot  training  program  in- 
volved in   this  graduation  ceremony  today. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  In  re- 
cent months  about  the  relationship  between 
poverty  and  crime.  Much  of  that  talk  has 
been  confusing.  It  is  clear,  nevertheless,  that 
poverty  and  crime  are  related.  Curtailing 
poverty  will  not  end  crime  by  any  means,  but 
it  certainly  would  help. 

A  lack  of  a  decent  education  also  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  crime  rates.  More  than 
four-fifths  of  all  prisoners  over  age  25  have 
not  completed  high  sch9ol.  In  the  population 
as  a  whole,  the  percentage.  Instead  of  83 
per  cent  is  55  per  cent.  In  the  general  popu- 
lation, eight  per  cent  have  graduated  from 
college.  In  the  prison  population,  only  one 
per  cent  have  graduated  from  college.  In 
the  general  population,  39  per  cent  are  em- 
ployed as  service  workers,  laborers  and  in 
other  low-level  and  low-paid  Jobs.  In  the 
prison  population.  77  per  cent  fit  into  these 
lowest  categories  of  Job  skills  and  income. 

To  the  extent  that  poor  educational 
achievement  and  poor  Job  skills  are  directly 
related  to  crime  rates,  the  correctional  proc- 


ess offers  a  major  opportunity  to  break  the 
wasteful  cycle  through  education  and  Job 
training   programs  for  prisoners. 

To  have  a  genuinely  effective  and  broadly 
based  educational  and  vocational  program 
within  our  prisons,  a  major  expansion  of 
teaching  personnel  and  resources  would  be 
required.  About  6,000  teachers  are  currently 
at  work  within  prison  walls.  The  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Eirforcement  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice  estimates  that  an- 
other 10.700  are  needed  to  fill  even  present 
requirements. 

We  have  made  a  modest  start  in  filling  that 
need  by  authorizing  a  pilot  program  which  I 
co-sponsored  last  year,  that  would  make  both 
VISTA  volunteers  and  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Teacher  Corps  available  to  work  within 
prisons  and  in  post-release  programs.  But 
that  is  only  a  beginning.  Substantial  sub- 
sidies are  needed  to  recruit  and  train  the 
necessary  specialists.  One  method,  now  being 
tried  in  the  Draper  Youth  Center,  an  Ala- 
bama institution,  is  to  employ  inmates  who 
do  well  In  their  studies  to  tutor  other  stu- 
dents. 

Still  another  critical  problem  that  must 
be  attacked  is  the  present  lack  of  Incentives 
to  Inmates  to  excel  In  prison-run  educational 
and  vocational  courses.  The  immediate  re- 
wards of  success  often  are  too  small.  There 
is  no  certainty  of  a  Job  upon  parole.  And 
there  Is  a  widespread  feeling  within  the  busi- 
ness community  against  employing  former 
inmates,  no  matter  how  well  trained  they 
may  be  to  perform  a  particular  task. 

This  is  why  I  believe  that  we  should  em- 
ploy within  our  prisons  basically  the  same 
techniques  and  Incentives  that  we  su-e  now 
employing  with  the  hard-core  poor:  namely, 
successful  completion  of  a  training  program 
should  result  In  an  assured  Job  In  Industry. 
We  should  try,  at  least  on  a  pilot  basis,  to 
develop  Job  slots  In  Industry  for  qualified 
Inmates  before  they  are  released.  And  the 
Federal  Government  should  provide  sup- 
portive services  to  the  prisoner  In  his  new 
Job  after  he  is  released.  These  should  include 
essential  follow-up  counseling  and  bonding 
guarantees,   whenever  necessary. 

Another  technique,  one  which  is  dramat- 
ically employed  in  this  program  at  Sing  Sing, 
Is  to  expand  the  use  of  business  groups  and 
private  educational  facilities  In  first  design- 
ing and  then  implementing  Job  training  pro- 
grams for  prisoners.  As  at  Sing  Sing,  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  programs  should  be 
closely  tied  to  the  needs  and  the  techniques 
of  the  business  world  beyond  these  walls  If 
training  efforts  are  to  give  inmates  the 
maximum  chance  of  success  with  private 
employers. 

There  is  yet  another  area  of  pilot  tech- 
niques that  merits  attention.  A  man's  years 
in  prison  can  be  viewed  as  a  time  when  he 
can  actively  perform  a  service  to  society,  as 
well  as  help  to  rehabilitate  himself.  Wbere 
qualified  personnel  are  available  within  the 
prison  population,  such  persons  could.  In 
the  final  months  of  their  term  before  parole, 
be  allowed  and  encouraiged  to  donate  their 
services  on  a  part-time  basis  to  social  pro- 
grams beyond  the  prison  walls. 

So.  If  a  local  poverty  program  is  running 
a  Job-training  facility,  inmates  who  success- 
fully complete  such  a  course  could  be  made 
available  as  counselors   and  aides. 

Oontact  between  a  prisoner  "gone  straight" 
and  Impoverished  youth  whose  actions  might 
be  leading  him  on  a  road  toward  prison  may 
be  invaluable  In  setting  that  young  man  on 
another  road — away  from  crime.  Again, 
where  inmates  are  able  to  teach  basic  edu- 
cation, some  of  them,  as  their  prison  terms 
are  about  to  end.  might  find  the  transition 
eased  by  helping  to  teach  local  classes  lor 
the  poor.  In  this  way,  the  inmate  is  him- 
self adjusting  to  the  outside  world.  The  re- 
sult, one  I  am  sure  all  those  present  here 
today  fervently  seek.  Is  to  reduce  the  waste- 
ful march  back  into  prison  by  giving  these 
graduates  and  others  who  will  follow  In  their 


path  a  chance  to  participate  productively  In 
the  American  dream. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post,  May  21,  1968] 
A  Special  CuiSB  or  '68 

This  Is  about  the  time  of  year  to  select  a 
present  for  the  graduate — a  gift  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  that  may  be  of  practical  use 
for  years  to  come.  Ten  of  the  men  who  have 
Just  been  graduated  from  a  technical  train- 
ing course  upstate  are  each  looking  forward 
to  something  that  fits  the  description:  a 
steady  Job. 

They  are  among  the  first  to  complete  a 
unique,  seven-month  course  in  computer 
programing  run  by  the  Electronic  Computer 
Programing  Institute  with  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  State  Correction  Dept.,  for 
selected  students  at  Slag  Sing  Prison  in 
Osslnlng. 

Their  hopes  are  reinforced  by  the  fact  that 
two  of  their  classmates,  who  are  now  on 
parole,  have  already  been  hired  for  this  spe- 
cialized work;  both  men  returned  to  the 
prison  last  week  for  formal  "commencement" 
ceremonies,  the  first  ever  held  there. 

The  pilot  class  of  12  has  evidently  been 
such  a  success  that  the  programing  course 
Is  being  expanded.  Twenty  more  men  are  to 
start  training  shortly. 

Special  congratulations  are  due  the  gradu- 
ates. They  have  also  been  earned  by  the  in- 
stitute and  its  faculty  and  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  state's  prison  system.  All  can 
take  a  particular  pride  In  this  class  of  '68. 

(Prom  the  New  York  "Hmes.  May  18.  19681 

Sing     Sing     Holds     "Commencxmxnt"     for 

12     Inmates 

(By  Joseph  Novltskl) 

OssiNiNG,  N.Y.,  May  17. — The  big,  black-on- 
whlte  sign  draped  over  the  front  of  the  Sing 
Sing  prison  auditorium  stage  said  "Com- 
mencement." It  marked  a  new  beginning  for 
13  Inmates  graduating  today  from  a  computer 
programming  course  taught  within  the  walls. 

"This  is  the  first  time  I've  ever  had  a  pro- 
fession," said  Marlon  S..  the  39-year-old  vale- 
dictorian. 

The  graduation  ceremony  In  the  dun- 
brown  prison  auditorium  was  not  constricted 
by  bars  or  prison  regulations. 

"We  broke  a  lot  of  rules  today,"  Warden 
John  T.  Deegan  said.  Mr.  Deegan  permitted 
women,  almost  all  relatives  of  the  day's  grad- 
uates, inside  buildings  within  the  walls  of 
Sing  Sing  for  the  first  time,  and  opened  his 
baseball  field  for  the  prison's  first  helicopter 
landing. 

JAVrrS    AND    COOKE    ATTEND 

It  was  the  first  time  Marlon  S.  had  seen 
his  wife,  except  through  the  wire  screen  that 
separates  Inmates  from  visitors,  since  he  had 
entered  Sing  Sing. 

The  helicopter  flight  brought  Senator  Jacob 
K.  Javlts,  the  keynote  speaker,  and  the  Most 
Rev.  Terence  J.  Cooke.  Archbishop  of  New 
York,  to  the  55-acre  complex  rising  on  the 
bluffs  above  the  Hudson  River  for  the  cere- 
monies. 

News  photographers  and  cameramen  were 
also  permitted  for  the  first  time  in  Sing  Sing's 
history  to  take  pictures  of  consenting  In- 
mates' full  faces.  But  reporters  were  re- 
quested not  to  question  the  inmates  on  their 
criminal  backgrounds,  and  the  last  names  of 
prisoners  present  were  not  released. 

The  warm  spring  sunlight  came  through 
the  high  auditorium  windows,  almost  hiding 
the  oars.  The  prison  band  played  "My  Moth- 
er's Love"  for  the  occasion,  and  a  buffet  for 
150  persons  was  served.  An  inmate  called  the 
ceremonies  "boss." 

"We  wont  eat  this  well  until  we  graduate. ' 
he  explained. 

TWO    GRADUATES   TAKE    JOBS 

Two  Of  the  twelve  graduates  of  the  seven- 
month  pilot  program,  conducted  by  the  elec- 
tronic Computer  Programming  Institute,  a 
computer    training    school    with    headquar- 
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ters  In  New  York,  were  released  on  parole  re- 
cenUy  and  left  the  graduation  for  program- 
ing Jobs. 

The  remaining  ten  Inmates  are  all  eligible 
for  parole  within  a  year,  and  they  will  be 
given  computer  programs  to  write  at  Sing 
Sing  for  the  state  while  serving  their  sen- 
tences. 

The  graduates,  who  wore  prison-gray  pants, 
white  shirts  and  black  ties — except  for  the 
two  parolees,  who  wore  business  suits — were 
watched  by  20  inmates  chosen  to  begin  the 
second  computer  course  tomorrow.  Sixty- 
seven  relatives,  friends  and  guests  sat  on  the 
wooden  pews  of  the  auditorium. 

"Today  Is  a  very  wonderful  and  historic 
day,"  said  Archbishop  Cooke,  as  he  delivered 
the  benediction  closing  the  ceremony. 

STARTED  LAST  NOVEMBER 

Computer  programming  instruction  at  Sing 
Sing  began  last  November  when  14  Inmates 
were  selected  from  33  applicants  to  take  the 
weekly  Saturday  classes  given  by  Instructor 
Michael  Cappl  after  they  had  passed  a  three- 
part  aptitude  test.  All  had  to  have  com- 
pleted high  school.  Since  the  course  began. 
one  Inmate  was  transferred  to  another  prison 
and  one  dropped  out. 

Sydney  Davis,  president  of  the  program- 
ming institute,  explained  that  the  idea  of 
teaching  programming  to  convicts  came  to 
him  when  he  read  of  the  many  high  school 
educated  Inmates  In  the  country.  New  York 
State  Correction  Commissioner  Paul  McQln- 
nls  and  Warden  Deegan  agreed  to  try  the  pro- 
gram, and  both  said  they  were  pleased  with 
the  results. 

Senator  Javlts  called  for  new  criminal  re- 
habilitation techniques  within  prison  walls 
and  Federal  Government  support  for  fol- 
low-up services  after  release. 


perfect  results  and  the  processing  manager 
hired  him  on  the  spot. 

•It  was  difficult,  but  not  too  difficult," 
Rego  said  after  graduation.  "It  covered  only 
things  that  I  had  been  taught." 

With  the  present  chronic  shortage  of  com- 
puter programmers,  other  graduates  should 
find  Job-hunting  comparatively  easy. 

COMPUTER  IS  A  FRIEND 

Graduation  speaker  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts  (R- 
N.Y.)  told  the  class  in  the  Jail  auditorium: 
"It  Is  good  to  see  that  the  law-enforcement 
system  of  New  York  State  Is  vising  computer 
technology  as  actively  In  helping  to  get  you 
out  as  they  once  did  to  get  you  In  here. 

"Perhaps  the  next  logical  step  will  be  for 
the  Police  computer  centers— who  are  always 
short  of  trained  personnel — to  employ  this 
class  of  graduates  with  your  newly  acquired 
skills." 

Javlts  flew  into  the  prison  by  helicopter 
with  another  distinguished  guest.  New  York's 
Catholic  Archbishop  Terence  J.  Cooke.  Also 
on  the  dais  was  the  state  commissioner  of 
correction.  Paul  McGlnnls:  Warden  John  T. 
Deegan;  Mike  Cappi.  who  instructed  the 
graduates;  and  Sidney  Davis,  president  of 
the  Electronic  Computer  Programming  In- 
stitute. 

PROVIDED  THE  INSTRUCTION 

It  was  Davis'  firm  which  suggested  the 
"*  training  of  convicts  in  pnogramming  and 
then  supervised  the  classes. 

"This  course  provides  a  chance,  a  chance 
some  of  them  never  had  before,  to  have 
meaningful  productive  Uves."  he  said.  "For 
them  it's  a  new  dawn." 

After  the  ceremonies,  the  graduates  Joined 
their  families  for  a  buffet  lunch  while  the 
prison  band  played  in  the  background. 

Today,  a  new  class  of  20  Inmates  will  start 
the  seven-month  course. 


(From  the  New  York  Dally  News.  May  18. 

1968] 

From  Prison  to  Compttteb 

(By  Anthony  Burton) 

The  commencement  speaker  was  inspiring. 
Each  graduate  got  a  round  of  applause  as 
he  received  his  diploma.  Relatives,  clutching 
their  tasseled  programs,  looked  on  with 
pride.  rv 

Afterward,  the  graduating  class  w^ent  out 
into  the  sunshine  to  have  pictures  taken  with 
the  distinguished  guests. 

It  was  everything  that  a  graduation  cere- 
mony should  be — except  that  uniformed 
guards  In  watch  towers  were  gazing  down  at 
the  scene.  In  the  background  to  the  left  of 
the  graduates  as  they  had  their  pictures 
taken  was  the  death  house. 

This  was  Sing  Sing  Prison  and  the  grad- 
uates were  convicts  or  recentiy  released 
prisoners. 

LISTED  UNDER  PEN  NAMES 

The  12  men,  10  still  prisoners  and  two  out 
on  parole,  were  the  first  In  the  nation  to  com- 
plete a  course  in  electronic  computer  pro- 
gramming behind  prison  walls.  To  conceal 
their  identities,  the  class  listing  merely  read: 
■  Harold  S.,  Michael  W.,  Edward  W.,  etc." 

But,  with  the  state's  agreement,  most  of 
the  graduates  allowed  their  pictures  to  be 
taken.  .i  precedent  for  prisoners  In  New  York 
State. 

The  10  convicts  wore  ties  and  white  shirts 
for  yesterday's  ceremony  Instead  of  their 
usual  gray  uniforms.  The  two  men  on  parole 
wore  neat  business  suits. 

H.\RD  WAY  TO  GET  A  JOB 

One  of  the  parolees.  Rego  A..  37.  a  bach- 
elor, won  a  Job  with  a  Manhattan  firm  last 
week  as  a  trainee  programmer.  The  firm's 
data-prccesslng  manager  had  been  opposed 
to  hiring  an  ex-con.  "I  have  enough  problems 
without  taking  on  a  Jail-bird."  he  had  said. 

But  finally  he  agreed  to  test  the  applicant. 
Rego  was  subjected  to  a  tough  four-and-a- 
half    hour    examination.    He    scored    almost 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Post,  May  17,  1968] 
Twelve   Are   Going   From   Behind   Bars   at 
Sing  Sing  to  Behind  Computers 
(By  Vincent  D.  Austin) 
Sing  Sing  Prison  today  held  "graduation" 
ceremonies  for   12   inmates  who   have  com- 
pleted    a     unique     computer    programming 
course.  Ahead  was  civilian  life  and  Jobs  start- 
ing at  $125  a  week. 

The  ceremonies,  attended  by  Sen.  Javlts, 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  Terence  Cooke 
of  New  York  and  about  100  guests,  concluded 
a  seven-month  course  conducted  by  the  Elec- 
tronic Computer  Programming  Institute  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  Dept  of  Correction. 
Warden  John  Deegan  said  It  marked  the 
first  time  the  prison  ever  held  graduation 
ceremonies  and  the  first  time  families  were 
permitted  in  the  prison  proper.  The  prison 
band  played  at  the  ceremonies  In  the  audi- 
torium. 

The  prisoners  asked  not  to  be  Identified. 
Two  of  the  inmates,  who  were  released  re- 
cently on  parole  and  returned  for  the  cere- 
mony, have  landed  Jobs  In  the  computer  field. 
goes  for  clothes 
"It  felt  very  strange  coming  back."  said 
one  of  the  parolees,  who  said  his  first  name 
was  Rlgo,  "even  stranger  than  when  I  came 
in  as  a  permanent  resident. 

■  My  first  paycheck  went  for  clothes.  This 
is  a  great  opportunity.  I  hope  I  can  make  the 
best  of  It." 

Rlgo,  37,  and  single,  was  paroled  April  20 
after  serving  20  months  of  a  2'/2  to  5  year 
sentence.  In  a  four-hour  test  given  by  Data- 
mation Services  Inc..  of  461  8th  Ave..  Rlgo 
passed  with  a  near  perfect  score  and  was  re- 
warded with  a  $125  per  week  Job. 
will  start  college 
Another  parolee.  Identified  as  Kenneth.  26 
and  single  was  released  May  1  and  got  a  Job 
two  days  later.  While  serving  2»4  years,  he 
won  a  83,600  scholarship  to  Bowdoln  College 
m  Maine  and  will  enter  there  In  the  fall. 


"This  Is  like  a  door  open  for  me."  he  said. 
"I'm  looking  forward  to  going  to  school  and 
I  think  I  really  learned  something  here.  I'm 
straight  now." 

Javlts,  who  landed  in  a  helicopter  on  the 
prison  ball  field,  praised  the  program. 

"More  cooperation  is  required  with  private 
industry  and  government  to  develop  training 
programs  such  as  this  in  penal  Institutions 
all  over  the  country."  he  said. 

"In  this  way  the  inmate  Is  adjusted  to  the 
outside  world.  The  result  will  be  to  reduce 
the  wasteful  march  back  Into  prison  by  giv- 
ing these  graduates,  and  others  who  follow,  a 
chance  to  participate  productively  In  the 
American  dream." 

■   Archbishop  Cooke  congratulated  the  gradu- 
ates. "This  Is  a  historic  occasion."  he  said. 

A  new  class  with  20  inmates  Is  scheduled 
to  begin  soon. 

(From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)   News  American, 
June  3.  1968) 
Convicts  Trained  in  Computer  Skills 
New  York.  June  3. — The  electronic  com- 
puter may  play  a  significant  role  In  the  re- 
habilitation of  released  convicts  by  provid- 
ing them  with  Jobs.  The  program  also  may 
help  solve  Industry's  programmer  shortage. 
New  York's  Stng  Sing  Prison  recently  grad- 
uated its  first  class  in   computer  program- 
ming, with   12  convicts,  of  whom  two  were 
immediately    paroled    to    take    Jobs   as  pro- 
grammers In  Industry. 

Another  class  of  20  Inmates  started  the 
course  the  next  day. 

The  Connecticut  Prison  at  Danbury  haa 
inaugurated  a  similar  school,  and  the  Iowa 
State  Prison  system  is  getting  ready  to  do 
likewise.  The  Federal  Prison  system  has  a 
more  advanced  computer  program  at  Leaven- 
worth, using  an  IBM  1100  computer  to  give 
special  training  to  prisoners  with  scientific 
and  mathematical  skills. 

The  program  at  Sing  Sing  and  the  one  In 
Des  Moines  are  being  executed  by  the  Elec- 
tronic Computer  Programming  Institute,  a 
chain  of  91  schools. 

"We  hope  soon  to  form  a  governor's  con- 
ference devoted  to  advanced  Job  training  In 
computer  programming  for  convicts  and  to 
get  programs  started  In  many  states,"  said 
Ron  Slden,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Sing 
Sing  project. 

Slden  said  employers  who  have  hired  pa- 
rolees trained  as  programmers  In  prison  are 
quite  happy  with  them. 

Warden  John  T.  Deegan  made  certain  that 
the  "graduation"  of  the  first  Sing  Sing  pro- 
grammer class  was  given  full  attention.. 
Among  the  guests  were  Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javlts 
and  the  Most  Rev.  Terence  Cooke,  new  Catho- 
lic archbishop  of   New  York. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  in  recent 
years  of  vocational  training  In  prisons  on  the 
grounds  that  It  hasn't  kept  pace  with  chang- 
ing needs  of  industry. 

All  too  often  prisoners  are  trained  In  skills 
for  which  there  no  longer  Is  much  demand. 
The  Legislatures  have  not  provided  machin- 
ery for  new  trades,  and  prison  officials  have 
to  make  do  with  what  they  have— machines 
for  trades  that  may  have  been  obsolete 
for  vears. 

"We  treat  the  prison  students  Just  like 
students  In  our  regular  classes  who  are  pay- 
ing for  their  courses."  explained  Slden.  "We 
think  it's  important  they  know  they  are 
really  preparing  for  Jobs,  not  Just  getting 
institutional  occupational  therapy." 

Siden  said  the  demand  for  people  with 
training  as  programmers  for  other  computer 
work  is  so  great  that  the  reservoir  of  such 
potential  skills  in  the  prisons  ought  to  be 
tapped  by  Industry. 

"We  also  think  teaching  programming  and 
computer  skills  can  become  a  crime  preven- 
tive if  It  Is  taken  up  seriously  by  welfare 
officials  concerned  with  the  problems  of  ado- 
lescents and  teenagers."  he  said. 
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THE  WALLACE  MOVEMENT  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  TWO-PARTY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
genius  -of  the  American  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment is  due.  in  part,  to  the  two-party 
system.  This  political  mechanism  is  not 
provided  for  in  the  Constitution  but  Is 
the  product  of  the  wisdom  and  the  ability 
of  a  diverse  people  to  practice  democracy. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  the  so-called 
Wallace  movement  is  the  latest  in  a 
series,  recorded  in  our  political  history, 
of  the  creation  of  third  parties  and  the 
prospective  fragmenting  of  our  two-party 
system.  That  this  threat  to  the  two- 
party  system  will  pass  as  all  others,  I 
have  no  doubt.  But  it  does  represent  not 
simply  a  threat  to  a  political  institution, 
but  is  a  danger  to  the  stability  of  our 
entire  political  process.  For  the  essence 
of  the  threat  of  the  Wallace  candidacy 
is  not  that  he  will  be  elected  President 
hut  tl^at  his  considerable  support,  as  all 
have  xuaw  recognized,  could  place  the 
selection  of  the  next  President  in  the 
House  of  Representatives — resulting  in  a 
stalemate  of  our  governmental  process 
and  leaving  this  Nation  without  leader- 
ship, direction,  or  unity  of  purpose  at  a 
time  of  genuine  crisis  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  To  seek  to  avoid  such  a  condi- 
tion is  not  merely  to  avoid  foolishness 
but  to  insure  the  protection  of  our  insti- 
tutions of  freedom. 

I  believe  I  understand  the  frustrations, 
the  sense  of  uncertainty,  the  feeling  of 
exclusion,  and  the  weariness  of  turmoil 
which  so  many  people  in  Kansas  and 
throughout  the  Nation  experience  today. 
American  boys  are  killed  and  wounded 
in  an  unpopular  war,  riots  and  civil  dis- 
orders burn  our  cities  and  scar  our  con- 
sciences. Division  is  the  hallmark  of 
America  in  the  midsLxties.  The  word 
"gap"  is  inevitably  used  to  describe 
American  society  and  the  division  be- 
tween white  and  black,  young  and  old, 
and  the  haves  and  the  have-nots. 

But  none  of  these  frustrations.  Mr. 
President,  can  be  cured  by  voting  for  a 
candidate,  a  cause,  or  an  attitude  which 
has  contributed  to  these  very  divisions. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  basic  reason 
for  support  which  has  been  given  the 
Wallace  movement  to  date  stems  from 
the  fact  that  many  of  our  voters,  who 
are  understandably  frustrated  and 
wearied,  find  Governor  Wallace's  simple 
sounding  solutions  to  the  complex  and 
agonizing  public  problems  of  the  1960's 
at  least  temporarily  appealing. 

But  we  all  need  to  remind  ourselves 
that  only  simple  problems  lend  them- 
selves to  simple  solutions,  and  that  when 
we  enter  the  voting  booth,  each  of  us 
must  decide  which  candidate  and  which 
party  is  best  equipped  actually  to  deal 
effectively  and  meaningfully  with  our 
great  problems,  rather  than  which  can- 
didate is  the  loudest  in  his  promises  of 
simple  sounding  solutions. 

To  assert  that  Governor  Wallace's 
campaign  is  based  on  racism,  dema- 
goguery.  and  the  base  emotions  of  people 
wiU  serve  little  purpose.  His  simplistic 
slogans  on  the  complex  and  perplexing 
problems  of  today  offer  no  lasting  solu- 
tions. Over  the  long  pull,  his  message 
will  surely  be  swallowed  up  in  the  toler- 
ance and  understanding  that  we  have 


yet  to  achieve.  But  to  assure  that  this 
will  be  realized,  each  of  us,  should  con- 
sider that  the  Wallace  movement's  emo- 
tional and  often  irresponsible  appeal  to 
the  frustration  of  today  creates  great 
danger  and  a  threat  to  American  institu- 
tions. For  the  Wallace  campaign  is  stir- 
ring raw  passions  which  will  not  easily 
be  cooled  and  new  hatreds  which  will  not 
be  quickly  tempered. 

I  am  confident  that  in  the  end  reason 
will  prevail.  For  while  one  of  the  guar- 
antees of  the  American  democratic  sys- 
tem is  that  a  Wallace-type  campaign 
can  occur,  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  the  success  of  our  system  is  that  the 
American  people,  particularly  in  times 
of  testing,  have  shown  the  wisdom  and 
integrity  necessary  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  ability  simply  to  protest  what 
is  wrong  in  society  as  opposed  to  the 
ability  actually  to  do  something  about 
the  great  public  problems  of  the  day. 


SENATOR  BROOKES  LETTER  TO 
AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  EDI- 
TORS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President— 

In  the  remaining  weeks  of  this  pwUtlcal 
campaign  there  Is  a  grave  need  for  every 
American,  whatever  his  politics,  to  reflect 
upon  the  responsibilities  of  freedom  and  to 
measure  up  to  them. 

With  these  words,  my  good  friend  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke  1  began  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
editors  of  all  the  major  newspapers  in 
the  country. 

Senator  Brooke  is  primarily  con- 
cerned that  the  level  of  emotion  and  the 
means  of  its  expression,  which  have 
characterized  American  politics  in  recent 
months,  will  so  poison  the  atmosphere 
that  no  man  and  no  party  will  be  able  to 
govern  responsibly. 

His  letter  is  a  plea  for  reason,  and  a 
call  for  moderation,  which  might  well  be 
heeded  by  us  all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington.  D.C..  September  23, 1968. 
To  the  EorTOR: 

In  the  remaining  weeks  of  this  political 
campaign  there  is  a  grave  need  for  every 
American,  whatever  his  politics,  to  reflect 
upon  the  responsibilities  of  freedom  and  to 
measure  up  to  them.  This  year,  more  than 
at  any  time  In  a  generation,  passions  and 
distempers  flood  the  land:  they  threaten  not 
only  to  poison  the  election  of  1968  but  to 
undermine  the  capacity  of  the  next  admin- 
istration to  govern. 

Intemperance  and  Intolerance  serve  no 
one.  save  those  who  would  corrupt  our 
political  life  by  destroying  rational  debate 
and  by  sowing  contempt  for  our  institutions. 
Those  who  love  this  nation,  who  are  devoted 
to  its  Ideals  and  committed  to  resolving  Its 
problems,  must  meet  this  threat  by  combin- 
ing energetic  effort  in  behalf  of  their  pre- 
ferred candidates  with  courteous  restraint  In 
regard  to  their  opponents. 

I  profoundly  hope  that  every  candidate, 
every  conomentator,  every  citizen  will  fulfill 
his  special  obligations  in  this  election.  Our 
higher  responsibility  is  not  to  elect  one 
candidate  rather  than  another,  but  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  the  system  which  per- 
mits us  to  choose  among  various  candidates, 


to  select  leaders  resp>onslve  to  popular  con- 
cerns, to  cope  with  changing  needs  by  chang- 
ing the  individuals  and  Institutions  which 
shape  public  policy. 

Let  us  all  Join  in  a  few  solemn  resolutions: 

Let  us  recognize  that  one  of  today's  candi- 
dates will  be  tomorrow's  President  of  the 
United  States 

Let  us  determine  to  work  as  hard  as  we  can 
for  the  men  of  our  choice,  but  let  us  also 
determine  to  respect  the  motives  and 
capacities  of  the  men  we  oppose. 

Let  us  refrain  from  the  searing,  cruel,  and 
unjustified  personal  attacks  which  deform 
public  debate. 

Let  us  remember  that  lively  "give  and 
take"  need  not  be  vicious  "rough  and 
tumble",  and  that  to  praise  one  candidate 
does  not  require  us  to  damn  another. 

Let  us  replace  the  vituperation  and  con- 
descension which  produce,  lasting  cleavages 
with  honest  argument  and  mutual  con- 
sideration. 

Let  us  do  nothing  In  this  campaign  or 
thereafter  that  will  set  class  against  class, 
r^ce  against  race,  region  against  region. 

Let  us.  In  short,  so  conduct  the  political 
contest  now  under  way  that  the  Presldeni 
inuugurated  In  January  will  ttike  up  his 
burdens  In  full  confidence  that  the  nation 
will  rally  to  his  standard. 

For  this  Is  the  path  to  the  America  we 
all  seek,  an  America  just,  orderly,  prosperous, 
and  united,  a  blessing  to  her  people  and  a 
model  to  mankind. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  W.  Brooke. 


PHARMACY,  PATRIOTISM.  POLITICS, 
AND  POVERTY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  made  by  Willard 
B.  Simmons,  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists 
which  he  made  before  the  West  Virginia 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association  at 
WWte  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  on  July 
13.  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Pharmacy.  Patriotism,  Politics,  Poverty 
(An  address  by  Willard  B.  Simmons,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  National  Association 
of  Retail  Druggists,  before  the  West  Vir- 
ginia   State    Pharmaceutical    Association, 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  July  15.  1968) 
Legislators,  businessmen,  educators,  clergy- 
men,   civic    leaders,    professional    men    and 
women — all  of  America's  opinion  leaders  for 
that  matter — should  be  interested  in  a  threat 
to  the  free  enterprise  system  which  Is  de- 
veloping within  the  framework  of  a  generally 
laudable  national  undertaking — the  War  on 
Poverty.  In  the  very  communities  where  the 
government  works  through  the  Small  Busi- 
ness  Administration:    on   one  hand   to   en- 
courage local  ownership  of  retail  establish- 
ments, the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity; 
on  the  other  hand,  has  undertaken  a  pro- 
gram   which    Is    forcing    Independent    retail 
pharmacies  out  of  business. 

The  highlights  of  Mr.  Simmons'  address  on 
this  suDject  follow: 

'No  one  In  this  rich  country,  I  am  sure, 
whl  quarrel  with  the  over-all  aims  of  the 
governments  anil-poverty  program.  No  one 
feels  that  people  should  be  made  to  suffer 
poor  health  because  their  personal  financial 
position  will  not  provide  them  with  the  serv- 
ices of  physicians  and  pharmacists  and  the 
medicines  they  need. 

"But.  In  seeking  to  effectuate  the  govern- 
ment's program  through  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  people  have  been  given 
broad  powers  to  act.  In  some  instances,  these 
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responsibilities  have  been  given  to  persons 
who  do  not  have  the  judgment  and  the  ex- 
perience to  administer  such  power  Justly  and 
eaectlvely." 

In  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
Everett  M.  Dlrksen  of  Illinois,  Inquiring  as 
to  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gist's position  with  respect  to  the  OEOs 
Neighborhood  Health  Care  Center  program, 
we  responded  as  follows : 

"We  feel  that  the  retail  drug  stores  of  this 
country  are  sound  institutions,  that  they 
have  made  and  continue  to  make  contribu- 
tions by  providing  the  prescription  and 
health  care  needs  for  the  citizeiis  of  all  of 
our  communities.  We  believe  that  this  Is  the 
free  enterprise  system  working  at  Its  best." 
We  further  pointed  out  to  the  Senator 
that  "The  NARD  has  not  specifically  opposed 
the  Neighborhood  Health  Centers  (the  local 
arm  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity) ." 
We  feel,  indeed,  that  all  people  should  have 
adequate  health  care. 

The  Senator  was  further  Informed  that 
"we  do  strongly  oppose  a  pharmacy  being 
established  In  these  centers  when  there  are 
a  sufficient  number  of  retail  drug  stores  in 
the  ghetto  areas  or  the  areas  in  which 
Neighborhood  Health  Centers  have  been 
established.  We  feel  that  the  vendor  system 
would  work  satisfactorily  and  In  turn  would 
permit  the  reclplenu  of  this  program  to  ob- 
tain their  prescription  needs  from  the  retail 
pharmacy  of  their  choice.  We  do  not  believe 
that  these  citizens,  who,  due  to  economic  cir- 
cumstances, require  governmental  aid  in 
solving  their  health  problems,  are  going  to 
be  satisfied  with  regimentation." 

I  know  tliat  many  of  you  pharmacists  here 
today  are  concerned  about  the  attitudes  and 
measures  taken  thus  far  by  a  number  of  the 
Community  Action  Programs  which  have 
been  organized  to  work  with  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  In  establishment  of 
Neighborhood  Health  Centers  In  your  areas. 
Unfortunately.  In  the  relatively  few  such 
centers  now  In  operation,  most  have  set  up 
on-the-premlse  dispensaries  which  are  pro- 
viding drugs  to  the  people  eligible  for  serv- 
ices under  Title  19  of  the  law.  This  is  being 
done  m  spite  of  the  fact  that  pharmacy  serv- 
ices are  available  in  the  area  through  eixst- 
Ing  neighborhood  drug  stores. 

Members  of  the  NARD  and  the  OEO  have 
common  goals  in  attempting  to  provide  the 
best  pharmaceutical  service  to  the  recipi- 
ents of  this  program.  But  the  NARD  believes 
that  the  OEO  should  take  steps  to  Insure 
that  Its  guidelines  are  enforced  at  the  level 
of  the  Community  Action  Programs. 

The  Economic  Opporttmlty  Amendments 
of  1966  require  "Maximum  feasible  utiliza- 
tion of  existing  agencies  and  resources." 

However.  Community  Action  Program 
agencies  in  many  areas  are  not  following  the 
OEO  guidelines. 

Local  pharm.iceutlcal  associations  are  not 
being  consulted. 

Local  pharmacists  from  the  poverty- 
stricken  areas  to  be  served  are  not  being  in- 
vited to  sit  on  either  Community  Action  ad- 
visory boards  or  the  boards  of  directors. 

Efforts  to  implement  the  vendor  system, 
whereby  local  pharmacies  may  participate  in 
ailing  prescriptions  and  providing  medicines 
to  people  eligible  under  Title  19  rules,  are 
'celng  oppKDsed  by  many  boards. 

On-the-premlse  pharmacies  are  being 
established  to  dispense  medicines. 

The  poor  people  who  need  the  scriiccs  of 
the  Neighborhood  Health  Centers  are  being 
iuccmvenienced  by  having  to  travel  long  dis- 
tances and  to  uait  unnecessary  long  hours  to 
ri'ceivc  their  medicines. 

These  people,  whom  the  government  and 
the  local  committees  are  trying  to  help,  are 
being  denied  their  fundamental  right  of  free- 
dom of  choice  In  the  pharmacy  whose  serv- 
ices they  would  prefer. 
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Instead  of  being  able  to  take  their  prescrip- 
tions to  a  pharmacy  near  their  home  to  be 
filled  by  a  pharmacist  whom  they  know  and 
in  whom  they  have  confidence,  they  must  bo- 
come  an  Impersonal  number  on  a  claim  check 
stub  and  wait  In  Hue  while  a  strange,  over- 
worked institutional  pharmacist  tries  to  cope 
with  dozens  of  prescriptions. 

The  people  who  live  in  the  nation's  pock- 
ets of  poverty  may  be  entitled  to  drugs  and 
medical  services  paid  for  by  a  third  party 
(the  government)  because  of  their  misfor- 
tunes— but  they  do  not  deserve  to  be  treated 
as  third-class  citizens! 

tstabiishment  of  Neighborhood  Health 
Center  dispensaries  i.s  not  only  expensive,  but 
is  unnecessarily  duplicatwe  as  uell.  They  do 
not  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  amendments.  They  dis- 
regard private  businesses  which  already  exist 
in  the  areas,  pharmacies  which  are  capable  of 
rendering  better  service,  more  extensive  serv- 
ice and  much  more  convenient  service  to 
those  people  whom  the  government  is  trying 
to  help. 

The  one  excuse  which  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Program  officials  voice  for  creation  of 
these  on-the-premlse  dispensaries  In  Neigh- 
borhood Health  Centers  Is  their  claim  that 
they  can  offer  medicines  to  Title  19  patients 
at  costs  to  the  government  which  will  be 
lower  than  local  pharmacies  can  meet. 

This  would  be  done  by  using  the  power  of 
government  buying  agencies.  This  would  be 
further  accentuation  of  the  uneconomic  and 
unfair  methods  of  pricing  brought  about 
through  the  coercive  powers  of  government 
purchasing  agents— adding  to  the  unfair 
burden  now  resting  on  the  general  public  to 
subsidize  government  "economies"  through 
higher  prices  of  medicines  for  Individual 
citizens. 

Somehow,  people  u-ho  think  in  this  way 
do  not  have  a  very  deep  understanding  of 
business  and  economics.  Nor  do  they  have  a 
very  clear  idea  of  the  goals  of  their  coun- 
try's War  on  Poverty. 

Rather  than  helping  to  overcome  poverty — 
these  people  are  contributing  to  the  spread 
of  poverty. 

Their  actions.  Instead  of  relieving  citizens 
of  poverty  .  conditions,  are  spreading  tlje 
blight  of  poverty  further  throughout  the 
community. 

Let  us  examine  more  closely  the  economics 
of  these  Health  Center  dispensaries  and  their 
effect  upon  communities. 

First  of  all — we  see  a  type  of  reaction 
which  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  American 
scene. 

We  see  retail  pharmacists,  as  taxpayers, 
b3lng  called  upon  to  contribute  their  tax 
funds  to  support  a  project  that  will  seriously 
hurt  their  bus.  esses.  In  fact,  such  projects 
have  already  put  some  community  phar- 
macies out  of  business. 

Lost  to  the  community  will  be  the  con- 
venience and  the  multiple  services  that  citi- 
zens of  the  community  have  long  looked  for 
at  their  favorite  drug  Stores. 

Gone  also  will  be  the  many  auxiliary  serv- 
ices needed  by  Title  19  patients — services 
which  in  all  likelihood  will  not  be  offered  to 
them  by  the  distant  government-financed 
dispensary. 

There  will  be  loss  of  business  to  the  en- 
tire community  area.  Another  closed  store 
will  be  added  to  the  community  blight. 

Loss  of  good  citizens  and  businessmen  to 
the  community  Is  another  matter  that  should 
concern  those  responsible  for  Community 
Action  Programs. 

One  of  the  more  serious  economic  losses 
which  may  result  from  creation  of  Health 
Center  dispensaries  Is  the  loss  of  employ- 
ment of  a  number  of  good,  hard-working 
citizen-taxpayers  who  previously  have  been 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Shall  these  drug  store  employees  be  added 


to  the  rolls  of  the  proverty-stricken  citizens 
of  the  community? 

The  economic  disturbance  that  will  be 
created  by  this  situation  Ukely  will  result  In 
transfer  of  a  number  of  former  wage-earners, 
who  paid  Income  taxes  and  other  taxes  to 
governments,  to  the  role  of  recipients  of  un- 
employment doles.  Instead  of  being  tax-sup- 
porters of  government  programs— federal, 
state  and  local- they  will  become  burdens 
upon  these  programs.  More  taxpayers'  money 
from  better-off  communities  will  need  to  be 
siphoned  off  to  support  these  new  recruits 
to  community  impoverishment. 

But — here  is  the  delayed-action  economic 
bombshell  which  Is  very  likely  to  be  set  off 
hy  nilsguided  efforts  to  save  the  government 
i3*he  "small  change"  In  the  costs  of  medical 
care.  * 

For  every  retail  pharmacy  that  is  forced 
to  close,  due  to  the  unfair,  uneconomic  and 
anti-legal  competition  of  a  Neighborhood 
Health  Center  dispensary — governments,  local 
state  and  national,  are  going  to  lofee  from 
$12,000  to  $25,000  annually  In  tax  revenues! 
"This  Is  about  the  amount  of  taxes  paid 
by  the  smaller  community  pharmacist  each 
year  in  one  form  or  another. 

Let's  try  to  put  the  whole  picture  Into 
clearer  focus: 

First,  the  government — as  the  financial 
backer  of  the  Community  Action  Program 
board  that  makes  a  decision  to  establish  a 
dispensary  In  a  Neighborhood  Health  Cen- 
ter—will have  to  make  an  initial  investment 
for  fixtures  and  stocks  of  approximately  $50,- 
000.  .      ^ 

Next.  It  win  have  to  provide  for  salaries  for 
a  number  of  pharmacists  to  operate  the  dis- 
pensary. (Poor  people,  like  everyone  else,  are 
legally  entitled  to  the  ser\ices  of  registered 
pharmacists) .  This  wrlU  reqiUre  from  govern- 
ment a  further  outlay  of  many  thousands  of 
dollars  each  year. 

If  five  retail  pharmacies  In  the  a»^a  are 
badly  hurt  or  forced  to  close,  there  will  be  an 
annual  loss  in  tax  revenues  for  the  com- 
munity of  from  $100,000  to  $250,000. 

Not  only  pharmacies  but  other  businesses 
m  the  community  will  stifler  from  loss  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  these  formerly  self- 
supporting  employee-citizens. 

However,  antl-buslness  oriented  some  gov- 
ernment executives  may  be — they  can  hardly 
overlook  what  such  unrealistic  tactics  are 
going  to  cost  the  government,  or  how  these 
losses  m  tax  revenues  are  going  to  shrink 
their  future  budgets  I 

Without  regard  for  the  moment  to  the 
basic  injustices  involved,  may  I  ask:  Are  our 
governments,  federal,  state  and  local,  will- 
ing to  pay  such  a  high  price  for  the  glorifica- 
tion of  some  bureaucrat  who  has  deluded 
himself  into  thinking  that  by  eliminating 
local  retail  pharmacists  from  Community 
Action  Programs  he  Is  saving  the  govern- 
ment a  few  cents  on  each  prescription? 

This  is  a  bit  of  practical,  down-to-earth 
.irithmetic  that  should  be  a  p.irt  of  the  course 
of  Indoctrination  of  every  employee  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

It  should  be  a  mandatory  consideration  for 
every  member  who  sits  on  the  board  of  a 
Community  Action  Program! 

In  that  regard,  you  may  be  Interested  In 
the  experience  cited  by  one  pharmacist  dur- 
ing a  recent  Washington  meetina  sponsored 
by  the  NARD  in  which  we  outlined  our  stand 
on  the  OEO  Neighborhood  Health  Centers  be- 
fore members  of  Congress. 

Winn  Gaskin  of  Syracuse.  New  York,  a 
voung  articulate  pharmacist,  who  also  hap- 
pens to  be  a  Negro,  came  to  that  meeting  with 
a  map  documenting  the  location  of  32  drug- 
stores In  a  so-called  distressed  area  served 
by  a  center  which  Is  Installing  a  pharmacy. 
Gaskin  pointed  out  that  he  had  obtained  a 
loan  from  the'Small  Business  Administration 
to  open  his  store  in  the  target  area.  He  has 
been  successful  because  he  is  giving  fine  serv- 
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tee  to  the  people  of  hl8  community.  However, 
he  does  depend  upon  the  filling  ol  welfare 
prescriptions  for  a  large  portion  of  his  busi- 
ness and  will  not  be  able  to  survive  If  he  U 
confronted  by  such  competition. 

Describing  his  predicament  as  a  case  of 
dlscrlmlnaUon  In  reverse.  Oaskln  points  to 
the  odd  paradox  of  one  government  agency 
providing  him  with  the  funds  to  start  a  busi- 
ness m  a  depressed  area  and  another  govern- 
ment agency  creating  a  competitive  situation 
which  may  put  him  out  of  business.  Now, 
I  ask.  how  does  anyone  explain  that? 

The  NARD  has  made  its  position  clear 
regarding  this  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
program : 

1.  Local  pharmaceutical  associations 
should  have  a  role  in  the  establishment  of 
Neighborhood  Health  Centers 

2.  Local  pharmacists  should  be  seated  on 
boards  responsible  for  Community  Action 
Programs. 

3.  Prescriptions  written  by  Health  Center 
physicians  should  be  filled  in  community 
pharmacies  under  a  vendor  payment  program 
sa  that,  ivch  pharmacies  may  dispense  pre- 
saiption.medication  to  Neighborhood  Health 
Center  recipients  at  no  charge  to  patients! 

4  The  Ceqter  patients  should  have  free- 
dom of  choice  In  selecting  pharmacies  to  fill 
their  prescriptions — Just  as  any  other  Amer- 
ican has  such  freedom  of  choice. 

5.  At  the  national  level,  a  permanent  ad- 
visory committee  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  the  OEO  and  the  NARD  should  be 
established  to  set  up  guidelines  for  Imple- 
menting proper  pharmaceutical  service  at  the 
local  level. 

As  the  only  national  organization  truly 
representative  of  you.  the  community  phar- 
macUta  of  this  country,  the  NARD  will  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  convince  those 
responsible  for  effectuating  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  of  the  need  for  and 
the  Justice  of  Including  pharmacists  in  every 
local  program  and  of  providing  for  filling  of 
prescriptions  and  medical  needs  at  existing 
retail  pharmacies.  We  will  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  cooperate. 

But,  I  premise  you.  If  pharmacists  are  not 
Included  in  this  program  In  line  with  the 
principles  which  I  have  Just  pointed  out — 
the  NARD  will  vigorously  oppose  such  action. 
Any  Neighborhood  Health  Center  program 
that  does  not  include  local  pharmacies  and 
pharmacists  is  not  going  to  be  serving  the 
best,  interests  of  the  community. 

We  owe  this  to  our  less  fortunate  fellow 
citizens. 

We  owe  It  for  economic  reasons  to  our  gov- 
ernment. 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  as  operators  of  long- 
established  centers  for  community  health 
service  and  as  taxpayers. 

And  we  will  continue  to  press  for  allevia- 
tion of  this  serious  problem  in  one  way  or 
another.  At  that  meeting  in  Washington  I 
mentioned  a  moment  ago.  we  suggested  an- 
other course  of  action  to  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen who  attended  our  session  in  a 
House  meeting   room  of  the  Capitol. 

It  was  our  recommendation  that  considera- 
tion to  the  transfer  of  the  entire  NHC  pro- 
gram from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity to  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  Under  HEW,  drugs  would  be 
provided  NHC  recipients  under  the  Title  19 
medicaid  program  which  loould  recognize  the 
private  sector  and  the  vendor  system.  Under 
this  plan,  the  NHC  recipients  would  receive 
drugs  from  retail  pharmacies.  We  also  told 
members  of  Congress  that  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  poor  people,  drug  recipients  should  be 
allowed  freedom  of  choice  in  having  pre- 
scriptions filled  in  a  pharmacy  closest  to 
home — or  in  the  retail  pharmacy  in  which — 
for  one  reason  or  another — they  have  the 
greatest  amount  of  confidence. 
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MAXJRITZ     A.     STERNER— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  In  legis- 
lative session,  I  submit  a  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
iHJl.  3865)  for  the  relief  of  Maurltz  A. 
Sterner.  I  ask  unsmimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report,  as  follows : 

CONFIMSNCS    RKPORT 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendemnt  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3865)  for  the  relief  of  Maurltz  A.  Sterner, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to^  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement 
to 'the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and  agree 
to  the  same. 

Philip  A.  Hart, 
John  L.  McClellan. 
Hiram  L.  Fono. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

ROBKRT   T.    ASHMORX, 
Wn.LIAM    L.    HUNCATX, 

Henrt  p.  Smith  m. 
MaTiagers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  bill,  as 
it  pEtssed  the  House,  provided  for  a  pay- 
ment of  S25.000  to  Mr.  Sterner.  After 
hearings  in  the  Senate  on  a  Senate  com- 
panion bill,  the  committee  amended  the 
bill  to  award  Mr.  Sterner  $50,000.  based 
primarily  on  the  fact  that  this  sum  ap- 
proximated his  out-of-pocket  expense  in 
prosecuting  his  ideas  in  relation  to  paper 
blankets  that  have  been  found  to  be  of 
substantial  benefit  to  the  armed  services 
of  the  United  States. 

(After  a  conference  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  conferees,  the  House  hsis 
agreed  to  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  and  has 
agreed  to  the  same.) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
adoption  of  the  conference  repwrt. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


September  26,  1968 

and  agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for 
a  conference,  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint'  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Talmadce,  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Carlson. 
Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Curtis  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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AMENDMENT    OF    TARIFF    SCHED- 
ULES OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  legislative  session.  I  ask  the  Chair 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  H.R. 
653. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  653)  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  rate  of  duty  on  certain 
nonmalleable  Iron  castings  and  request- 
ing a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  on  Its  amendments  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  OflQcer  appointed  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Anderson. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Carl- 
son conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT  OP 
RENEGOTIATION  ACT  OF  1951 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  legislative  session,  I  ask  the  Chair 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  H.R. 
17324. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17324)  to  extend 
and  amend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951 
and  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist,  upon  its  amendments 


WILD       AND       SCENIC 
SYSTEM— CONFERENCE 


NATIONAL 
RIVERS 
REPORT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  as  In  leg- 
islative session,  I  submit  a  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  <S. 
119)  to  reserve  certain  public  lands  for 
a  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  repx)rt.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana  in  the  chair) .  The  re- 
I>ort  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  September  25,  1968,  pp. 
28010-28015,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Interior  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  C^HURCH],  I  bring 
up  the  conference  report  on  S.  119,  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

Passage  of  this  bill  represents  a  sig- 


nificant step  forward  in  our  efforts  to 
broaden  our  national  recreational  pro- 
gram and  Is  perhaps  the  most  important 
piece  of  conservation  legislation  to  come 
out  of  the  90th  Congress. 

The  concept  of  national  scenic  and 
wild  rivers  is  new.  When  t,hese  river 
areas  are  ultimately  developed,  they  will 
provide  opportunities  for  all  kinds  of 
boating,  hiking,  camping,  picnicking,  and 
nature  study.  I  am  confident  that  in  a 
short  period  of  time  these  river  areas 
will  be  as  popular  as  our  national  parks 
are  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  the  Congress 
move  forward  as  dramatically  as  it  has 
in  this  session  to  diversify  and  expand 
the  national  recreational  program.  The 
90th  Congress  will  be  recognized  as  a 
great  conservation  Congress  for  estab- 
lishing national  systems  of  trails  and 
wild  and  scenic  rivers,  for  creating  two 
significant  national  parks — the  Redwoods 
National  Park  and  the  North  Cascades 
National  Park— and  for  increasing  the 
revenues  for  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund. 

I  would  like  to  commend  both  Senator 
Jackson  and  Senator  Church  for  the 
leadership  they  have  provided  in  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  for  this  bill 
and  for  their  continued  efforts  to  pre- 
serve some  of  our  great  free-flowing 
rivers.  Their  efforts  have  led  us  to  this 
important  moment. 

The  bill  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
is  basically  quite  similar  to  the  bill  that 
passed  unanimously  by  the  Senate  on 
August  8.  1967. 

The  Senate  bill  did  contain  a  twofold 
classification  of  rivers:  namely,  wild  and 
scenic.  The  House  version  recognized 
three  classes  of  rivers:  the  House  pro- 
vision was  accepted  with  a  Senate 
amendment  which  named  the  three 
classes  of  rivers  wild,  scenic,  and 
recreational. 

Regarding  rivers  named  for  immediate 
inclusion  ,ln    the    national   system   the 


original  Senate  bill  recommended — in 
addition  to  those  rivers  included  In  the 
House  bill — immediate  inclusion  of  the 
Eleven  Point  River  In  Missouri,  the  Illi- 
nois River  in  Oregon,  and  the  lower  St. 
Croix  River  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
The  House  agreed  to  include  the  Eleven 
Point  in  the  immediate  inclusion  sec- 
tion: the  Senate  receded  on  the  lower 
St.  Croix  and  the  Illinois  River.  The 
Middle  Fork  of  .he  Feather  River  in 
California  which  was  included  in  the 
study  section  of  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  bills  was  added  to  the  Im- 
mediate inclusion  class  by  the  conferees 
based  on  the  information  that  studies  on 
this  river  were  complete  and  It  was  well 
qualified  to  be  a  part  of  the  national 
system. 

The  bill  also  recommends  27  rivers  for 
study  for  possible  future  inclusion  in  the 
system.  The  House  had  recommended 
for  study  five  rivers — the  Obed  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  Bruneau,  Myoie,  St.  Joe, 
and  Priest  Rivers  in  Idaho^whlch  were 
not  In  the  Senate  bill.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees accepted  all  of  these  rivers  as 
study  rivers. 

There  were  nine  study  rivers  in  the 
Senate  bill  which  were  not  Included  In 
the  House  bill.  Of  these,  the  House  con- 


ferees agreed  to  Include  for  study  four 
rivers — the  Allegheny  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  Uttle  Beaver  in  Ohio,  the  Youghio- 
gheny  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Maumee  In  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
The  Senate  conferees  receded  on  the 
other  rivers. 

The  description  of  the  reach  of  the 
Skagit  River  In  Washington— subsection 
5ia) ,  No.  24 — to  be  Included  in  the  study 
•category  hsis  been  revised  from  that  in- 
cluded in  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
to  exclude  the  reach  of  the  Skagit  River 
upstream  of  Bacon  Creek.  This  revision 
is  intended  to  permit  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  consider  applications  for 
developments  in  the  reach  of  the  river 
just  upstream  of  the  study  area,  particu- 
larly the  Cooper  Creek  Dam  site.  This 
revision  is  in  accord  with  the  provisions 
of  the  legislation  establishing  the  North 
Cascades  National  Park  which  includes 
the  same  segment  of  the  Skagit  in  the 
Ross   Lake   National    Recreation    Area, 
thus  retaining  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

Studies  on  rivers  for  possible  future 
inclusion  in  the  national  system  must  be 
completed  within  10  years  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Suwannee  River  in  Geor- 
gia and  Florida  and  the  Upper  Iowa 
River  In  Iowa  where  the  studies  must  be 
completed  within  2  years. 

The  House  conferees  agreed  to  accept 
the  Senate  provisions  regarding  con- 
demnation. Fee  title  may  be  acquired  for 
an  average  of  no  more  than  100  acres  per 
river  mile  on  both  sides  of  the  river  as 
opposed  to  320  acres  per  river  mile  which 
the  House  bill  recommended.  The  bound- 
aries of  the  river  areas  may  not  exceed 
320  acres  per  river  mile.  Control  of  the 
remaining  acreage  will  be  accomplished 
through  easements  and  zoning. 

Fee  title  may  not  be  acquired  by  con- 
demnation if  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
entire  acreage  within  the  imit  of  the  na- 
tional wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  in 
question  is  already  owned  by  the  United 
States  or  by  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  unless  the  condemnation 
action  is  necessai-y  merely  to  clear  title, 
that  is,  to  remove  outstanding  encum- 
brances, to  take  care  of  the  interests  of 
missing  heirs,  and  the  like. 

Specific  authority  Is  given  to  acquire 
scenic  and  other  easements  to  assure 
public  access  to  the  river  and  to  traverse 
the  length  of  the  area  in  cases  where 
they  would  otherwise  acquire  fee  title 
but  are  forbidden  to  do  so  by  the  provi- 
sion just  noted. 

A  formula  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  employed  In  recent  years  In  msuiy 
recreational  and  seashore  area  acts  is  in- 
cluded the  effect  of  which  Is  to  allow  the 
owners  of  one-family  dwellings,  the  con- 
struction of  which  was  completed  or 
begim  before  January  1,  1967.  to  elect,  at 
the  time  the  land  on  which  these  dwel- 
lings stand  is  acquired,  to  retain  a  right 
of  use  and  occupancy  for  25  years  or  for 
the  lifetime  of  the  owner  or  his  spouse 
with  an  appropriate  reduction  in  the 
piu-chase  price. 

The  committee  does  not  intend  that 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  under  the  pro- 
\isions  of  subsection  10 <c)  shall  seek 
to  apply  throughout  the  national  river 
system  the  restrictive  provisions  of  the 


acts  under  which  national  i>arks  and 
national  wildlife  refuges  are  adminis- 
tered. The  intent  of  this  subsection  is  to 
retain  the  more  restrictive  provisions  In 
those  areas  which  are  already  adminis- 
tered as  national  parks  and  national 
wildlife  refuges.  In  other  areas,  the  com- 
mittee expects  that  the  provisions  of  this 
act  or  of  those  acts  governing  the  ad- 
ministration of  national  recreation  areas 
will  apply.  We  are  assuming,  of  course, 
that  all  areas  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  wildlife  refuges  which  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
will  be  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service. 

Language  from  the  Senate  bill  regard- 
ing water  rights,  interstate  compacts, 
and  State  access  to  the  beds  of  rivers 
within  the  system  was  incorporated  Into 
the  conference  substitute. 

The  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  land  acquisition  Is  $17  million, 
it  being  understood  that  if  escalation  of 
land  prices  or  other  unforeseen  factors 
require  the  appropriation  of  more  than 
this  amount,  the  two  Committees'  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  will  be  willing 
to  consider  such  further  legislation  as  is 
necessary  to  cany  out  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  con- 
ference report  be  agreed  to. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.   NELSON.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  S.  119. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section- 
by-section  analysis  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Section-bv-Section  Analtsis  or  S.  119 
Section  1 :  This  section  would  declare  a  na- 
tional policy  to  protect  certain  rivers  In  the 
United  States  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment 
of  present  and  future  generations.  Those 
rivers  which  possess  outstanding  scenic,  rec- 
reational, geologic,  fish  and  wildlife,  historic, 
cultural,  or  similar  values,  shall  be  preserved 
in  free-flowing  condition.  It  also  would  de- 
clare that  our  national  policy  of  dam  and 
other  construction  on  rlverways  must  be  com- 
plemented by  a  policy  that  preserves  some 
of  these  rivers  or  portions  thereof  in  a  con- 
dition free  of  impoundments,  diversion 
structures,  and  other  projects  that  utilize 
the  water  for  various  purposes,  to  protect  wa- 
ter quality  and  to  fulfill  our  conservation  ob- 
jectives. This  legislation  will  implement  that 
policy  by  establishing  a  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System. 

Section  2:  Subsection    (a)    would  provide 
for    the    authorization   by    Congress    or    the 
designation    by    the    several     States,     with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
of  rivers  to  be  part  of  tlie  national  wild  'and 
scemc  rivers  system.  Rivers  designated  by  a 
State  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  administered  by  the  State,  a  political  sub- 
division,  or  agency  without  expense  to  the 
United  States.  Grajits  made  to  the  States  for 
land  acquisition  and  development  under  the 
Land    and    Water    Conservation    Fund    Act 
could,  however,  be  .used  for  such  rivers.  In 
order  for  a  State  to  designate  a  river  as  a 
part  of  the  system,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior  must   find,   after   application   by  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  that  the  river  meets 
the  criteria  of  the  Act  and  such  supplemen- 
tary criteria  that  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
Subsection  (b)  recognizes  three  classifica- 
tions within  the  designation  of  national  wild 
and  scenic  rivers.  The  first  is  wild  river  areas 
which  are  free  of  Impoundments  and  gen- 
erally   Inaccessible    except    by    trail.    These 
rivers    or    sections    thereof    are    essentlaUy 
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primitive  and  contain  essentially  unpolluted 

^  The  second  clas-lflcatlon  is  scenic  river 
areas  which  are  free  of  impoundments,  with 
shorelines  or  watersheds  which  are  largely 
p^S«  and  shorellne/largely  undeveloped 
but  accessible  in  places  by  roads 

The  third  claiwmcatlon  Is  recreational  river 
areas  Which  are  readily  accessible  by  r«ad  or 
railroad  and  which  may  have  some  develop- 
ment, ex  have  undergone  some  impoundment 
or  diver«lon  In  the  past. 

Secti<m  3:  This  section  would  designate  for 
immediate  inclusion  In  the  system  the  fol- 
lowing rivers  or  parts  thereof : 

1  Clearwater.  Middle  Pork.   Idaho. 

2  Eleven  Point.  Missouri,   ipart) 

3  Feather.   California     (entire) 

4.  Bio  Grande.  New  Mexico    i  part) 

5.  Rogue.  Oregon.  ( part  i 

6.  St.    Croix.    Minnesota    and 
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'"'r^Salmon.  Middle  Fork,  Idaho,  (part) 

8    Wolf.  Wisconsin,  (part) 

In  regard  to  the  St  Croix  River. 
Verthesn states  Power  Company,  which  owns 
substantially  all  ci  the  shoreline  between  the 
dam  near  Taylors  Falls.  Minnesota,  and  the 
up«ream  end  of  Big  Island  in  Wisconsin, 
has  indicated  a  willingness  to  donate  neces- 

sarv  interests  In  some  "^  "^"t„  ,H^ro 

administered  by  Interior.  The  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  no  funds  may  be  expended  for  land 
acquisition  or  development  of  thU  area  until 
the  expiration  of  60  days  r,fter  Interior  trans- 
mits to  the  Congreas  a  proposed  cooperative 
azreement  between  the  power  company  and 
the  United  States,  under  which  the  company 
a^^rees  to  convey  without  cost  appropriate 
interests  In  these  lands.  Including  all  of  the 
company's  interest  to  approximately  100  acres 

per  mile.  .        ._,„„ 

With  respect  to  the  company  s  remaining 
ownership  of  lands  adjacent  to  the  lands 
wh?ch  may  be  conveyed  to  the  United  SUt^^ 
under  the  cooperative  agreement,  such  lands 
vrtU  be  used  and  developed  by  the  cc«pany 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  Act.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Secre- 
?arv  of  the  Interior  will  provide  technical 
asITstance  to  the  company  in  developing 
these  lands. 

subsection  (b)  would  require  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretly  of 
t^  InMrtor.  M  the  case  may  be.  establish, 
within  1  year  the  boundaries  of  the  desig- 
nated rivers  or  parts  thereof,  determine  which 
of  the  three  classifications  In  subsection  2(b) 
best  fits  the  river,  and  prepare  necessary  de- 
velopment  plans.  The  boundaries  shall  In- 
clude an  average  of  not  more  than  320  acres 
per  mile  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

'lection  4  This  section  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of 
terlculture.  where  national  forest  lands  are 
fnvolved.  oi  both  Secretaries  If  appropriate 
to  studv  other  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  their 
inclusion  within  the  system.  It.  in  tbe  Judg- 
ment of  either  Secretary  or  both,  the  river 
r-lls  into  one  or  more  of  the  classlflcatlons 
set  out  in  subsection  2(b> .  Such'studies  shall 
be  coordinated  with  any  water  resources 
planning  involving  the  same  river  which  is 
be\n?  conducted  under  the  Water  Resources 
Pianllng  Act  (79  Stat.  244;  42  U.S.C.  sec. 
1962  et  -leq.). 

The  report  on  each  propo.^al  shall  include 
maps  and  illustrations.  Including  the  area 
covered  by  the  proposal,  tl>e  characteristics 
of  the  area  which  make  Inclusion  of  the  area 
m  the  system  desirable,  the  current  status 
of  landownershlp  and  use  In  the  area,  the 
reasonably  foreseeable  potent'..il  uses  of  the 
land  and  water  which  would  be  enhanced, 
foreclosed,  or  curtailed  if  the  area  were  In- 
cluded in  the  svstem.  the  Federal  agency 
which  would  administer  the  area  ( which  in 
the  case  of  a  river  which  is  wholly  or  sub- 
stantially within  a  national  forest  shall  be 
the  Department  of  Agriculture),  the  extent 
to  which  it  Is  proposed  that  administration, 
including  the  costs  be  shared  by  State  and 


local  agencies,  and  the  estimated  cosU  to 
the  United  States  of  acquiring  necessary 
lands  and  Interest  in  land  and  of  administer- 
ing the  area  as  a  part  of  the  system. 
^  Subsection  (b)  provides  that  before  being 
sent  to  Congress,  the  report  shall  be  circu- 
lated among  various  Federal  agencies  and. 
unless  the  lands  involved  are  already  owned 
by  the  United  States  o;  acquisition  is  al- 
ready authorized,  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  involved  or  his  designee.  Any  recom- 
mendaUons  or  comments  made  by  the  above 
officials  shall  be  made  within  90  days  of  re- 
ceipt of  the  report  and  sucl^j&ecommenda- 
tlons  and  comments  shall  be  Included  In  the 
report  which  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress. 

No  river  or  part  thereof  shall  be  added  to 
the  system  after  enactment  of  this  bill  until 
the  close  of  the  next  full  session  of  the  State 
legislature,  or  legislatures  In  case  more  than 
one  State  U  involved,  which  begins  following 
the  submission  of  any  recommendation  to 
the  President  with  respect  to  such  addition 
as  set  out  in  the  bill. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  when  a  State 
proposes  to  designate  a  river  for  inclusion 
into  the  system,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  circulate  the  proposal  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, and  the  head  of  any  aETected  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency.  Each  agency  will 
furnish  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
Its  recommendations  and  comments  within 
90  days  after  receipt  of  the  proposal.  The 
Secretary  shall  evaluate  and  give  due  weight 
to  any  reconamendatlons  or  comments  re- 
ceived. 

SectiQTi  5:  This  section  lists  27  rivers  or 
parts  thereof  for  potential  additions  to  the 
svstem.  Subsection  (b)  permits  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  or  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture if  national  forest  lands  are  involved,  to 
study  these  27  areas  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible for  inclusion  into  the  system.  The  stud- 
ies are  to  be  completed  and  reports  made  to 
the  President  and  Congress  within  10  years  of 
enactment  of  the  bill,  except  for  studies 
and  reports  on  the  Suwanee  River,  Georgia 
and  Florida,  and  the  Upper  Iowa  River.  Iowa. 
These  studies  and  reports  shall  be  com- 
pleted and  sent  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress within  2  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  give  priority 
to  those  rivers  where  there  is  the  greatest 
likelihood  of  development  which.  If  under- 
taken, would  render  that  river  unsuitable  for 
inclusion  in  the  system. 

Subsection  (ci  seeks  close  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  State  governments  on 
the  study  of  the  27  proposed  additions  to 
the  system  and  provides  for  a  Joint  study 
If  the  State  requests.  In  any  event,  the  study 
shall  determine  the  degree  to  w'l  '.■i  the 
State  or  its  political  subdivUlo.i.  .n.g..t 
participate  in  the  preservation  and  adminls- 
■r.ition  of  the  river  should  It  be  proposed 
for  Inclusion  in  the  system. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  In  consider- 
ing additions  to  the  system  and  »U  river 
basin  and  project  plan  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress, there  shall  be  taken  into  account  plans 
for  the  use  and  development  of  water  and 
related  land  resources  in  the  study  .".rea.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  make  specific  studies  and 
Investigations  to  determine  which  wild, 
scenic  and  recreational  river  areas  vrtthln 
United    States    shall    be    evaluated    in 


interests  therein,  but  neither  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  fee  title  to  an  average  of 
more  than  100  acres  per  mile  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  Lands  owned  by  a  State  may  be 
acquired  only  by  donation.  Land  owned  by 
an  Indian  tribe  or  political  subdivision  can- 
not be  acquired  without  their  consent  un- 
less they  fail  to  follow  a  plan  for  manage- 
ment and  protection  of  the  lands  acceptable 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide 
for  the  protection  of  the  land  and  assure  the 
land's  use  for  purpoees  consistent  with  the 
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Subsection  (b)  provides  that  if  50  per- 
centum  or  more  of  the  land  within  an  area 
is  owned  (1)  by  the  United  States,  i2)  by  a 
State  or  (3)  by  a  political  subdivision  of  the 
State',  neither  Secretary  shall  acquire  fee 
title  to  any  remaining  lands  In  that  area  by 
condemnation.  Condemnations  to  clear  title, 
to  acquire  scenic  easements,  or  reasonable 
right-of-way  easements  are  expected  from 
the  general  prohibitions. 

Subsection    (C)    would    prohibit   both    the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture   from   acquiring   lands   by   con- 
demnation if  such  lands  are  located  within 
any    incorporated   city,    village,   or   borough, 
and   such   cltv.   village,   or   borough   has   in 
force   and   applicable   to  such   lands  a   duly 
adopted    valid   zoning    ordinance    that    con- 
forms with  the  purpose  of  the  Act.  Provision 
Is    made    for    the    appropriate    Secretary    to 
issue    guidelines    which    will    spell    out    the 
standards  for  local  zoning  ordinances  wblch 
are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 
The   objective   of   the   guidelines   will   be   to 
(1)    prohibit   new   commercial   or   industrial 
uses   which   are   inconsistent  with   the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill,  and   (2)    protect  the  bank 
lands   by   means   of   acreage,   frontage,   and 
setback  requirements  on  development. 

Subsection  (d)  would  authorize  the  ap- 
propriate Secretary  to  acquire  non-Federal 
property  for  purposes  of  the  system  by  ex- 
change of  certain  Federal  lands  under  his 
jurisdiction  and  locatea  within  the  State  m 
which  the  component  lies  that  is  classified 
as  suitable  for  exchange  or  other  disposal. 
The  value  of  the  exchanged  lands  shall  be 
approximately  equal,  or  shall  be  equalized 
by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the  grantor  or 
Secretary  as  the  case  may  be. 

Subsection  (e)  would  authorize  the  trans- 
fer to  the  appropriate  Secretary  any  federally 
owned  property  administered  by  another 
Federal  agency  which  is  within  the  park 
boundaries.  Land  acquired  or  transferred, 
under  this  subsection,  to  the  administrative 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  become  national  forest  lands  if  it  is 
within  or  adjacent  to  a  national  forest. 

Subsection  (f)  authorizes  the  appropriate 
Secretary  to  accept  donations  of  land  and 
interests  in  lands,  funds,  and  other  property 
for  use  in  connection  with  hU  administration 
of  the  system.  ^         ,   „^ 

Subsection   (g)    provides  that  where  land 
is  acquired  under  the  ei:Dvi8lons  of  this  Act, 
the  owner  of  Improved  property  may  retain 
OS  a  condition  to  the  acquisition,  a  right  of 
use  and  occupancy  for  noncommercial,  resi- 
dential purposes  for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed 
25  years  or  in  lieu  thereof  for  a  term  ending 
at   the   death   of   the   owner   or   his   spouse 
whichever  Is  later,.  TJie  right  retained  shall 
be  subject  to  terntlnatlon  by  the  appropriate 
Secretary    upon    a    determination    that    the 
property  is  being  used  In  a  manner  Incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  If  the 
ajpropriate  Secretary  makes  this  determlna- 
.    uc    c,«.-^.^-    ...      tlon    the  retained  right  shall  terminate  by 
olannlng  report*  by  all  Federal  agencies  as      operation  of  law  when  ^^^/PPJX'ht^of  the 
?otentUl  auernative  uses  of  the  water  and  "  retary  notifies  the  holder  of  theright  of  the 


the 


related  land  resources  involved. 

Section  6:  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6 
would  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority, 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  a  wild  and 
scenic  river  or  portion  thereof  under  his  ad- 
ministration, to  acquire  lands  and  waters  or 


determination    and    tendys    him     the    fair 
market  value  of  the  rlghft. 

The  term  "improved  jrfoperty"  as  used  In 
the  previous  section  means  a  detached,  non- 
commercial, residential  dwelling,  the  con- 
struction of  which  was  begun  before  Janu- 
ary 1    1967.  together  with  so  much  of  the 
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land  on  which  the  dwelling  Is  located  as  is 
reasonably  necessary  for  its  enjoyment. 

Section  7(a):  This  section  specifically  pro- 
hibits the  issuance   by   the   Federal   Power 
Commission  of  a  license  to  build  any  Im- 
poundment, water  conduit,  reservoir,  power- 
house,   transmission   line,   or   other  project 
works    under    the    Federal    Power    Act.    as 
amended,  on  or  directly  affecting  any  river 
designated  under  section  3   of   the   Act  as 
part  of  the  System,  It  also  directs  that  other 
Federal   agencies   shall   not   assist  by   loan, 
grant,  license,  or  otherwise  In  the  construc- 
tion of  any   water   resources   project  which 
would  have  both  a  direct  and  adverse  effect 
on  the  values  of  such  designated  river.  The 
Secretary  administering  the  designated  river 
Is  responsible  for  determining  whether  such 
project  would  dlrecUy  affect  the  designated 
river.  In  the  case  of  an  FPC  license,  and 
whether   such   project  would   have  a   direct 
and  adverse  effect  on  the  river.  In  the  case 
of  projects  constructed  with  the  assistance 
of   another   Federal    agency    or   under   such 
agency's  license  or  permit.  The  term  "water 
resources  project,"  as  used  In  thU  section, 
should  be  broadly  construed  to  include  any 
project  that  Impounds,  diverts  and  returns, 
or  otherwise  utilizes  water  In  the  river  for 
various  purposes  with  Federal  assistance  or 
under  a  Federal  license  that  could  directly 
and    adversely    affect    the    river.   Your    con- 
ferees wanted  to  make  It  clear  that  these 
prohibitions   do   not   apply   to   upstream   or 
downstream  projects  which  will  not  unrea- 
sonably diminish  the  values  of  the  river  In 
existence  on  enactment.  In  some  cases,  these 
developmenu  could  be  permitted  If  the  ap- 
plicant for  the  license,   etc..  Includes  some 
safeguards  or  other  features  In  the  project  to 
prevent  such  adverse  effects. 

This  section  also  provides  further  protec- 
tion by  requiring  any  Federal  agency  that 
Intends  to  seek  an  authorization  or  an  ap- 
propriation to  construct  a  water  resources 
project  which  would,  as  determined  by  In- 
terior  or   Agriculture,   as   appropriate,   have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  river  to  advise  the 
appropriate  Secretary  at  least  60  days  before- 
hand and  reports  to  Congress  that  the  proj- 
ect would  conflict  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  would  affect  the  river  and  its  values. 
Section    7(b):    This   section    Imposes   re- 
quirements and  prohibitions  similar  to  the 
ones  referred  to  In  section  7(a)   to  rivers  in 
the  study  category  for  five  years  after  en- 
actment and  for  the  additional  study  period 
of  three  years,  In  the  case  of  rivers  recom- 
mended by  Interior  or  Agriculture,  or  for  one 
additional  year.  In  the  case  of  a  State-named 
river. 

Section  7(c):  This  section  reqtilres  all 
Federal  agencies  to  notify  the  appropriate 
Department  of  any  existing  studies,  pro- 
ceedings, or  other  activities.  Including  li- 
cense applications,  which  affect  or  may  have 
any  potential  effect  on  any  of  the  study 
rivers.  These  agencies  are  also  required  to  so 
Inform  the  appropriate  Department  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  before  such  actions  are  actu- 
ally commenced  or  resumed  by  the  agency. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  notice,  the  appropriate 
Secretary  will  be  able  to  undertake  whatever 
efforts  are  necessary  to  make  the  determina- 
tions required  by  sections  7(a)  and  7(b). 

Section  7(d);  This  section  provides  that 
the  provisions  of  sections  7(a),  (b),  and  (c) 
are  not  Intended  to  apply  to  grants  made 
under  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  objec- 
tive of  all  of  section  7  of  this  Act  Is  to  pro- 
tect the  rivers  designated  under  the  Act  or 
the  rivers  under  study  under  this  Act.  It  Is 
not.  however.  Intended  to  prevent  all  devel- 
opment, particularly  In  the  case  of  the  study 
rivers.  The  section  contemplates  that  the 
appropriate  agencies  will  continue  to  study 
and  to  consider  applications  for  upstream 
and  downstream  developments,  but  that  such 
studies  or  consideration  will  be  subject  to 
CXIV 1784— Part  22 
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review  and  comment  by  the  appropriate  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  this  section. 

Section  8(a) ;  This  section  withdraws  from 
entry,  sale,  or  other  disposition  under  the 
public  land  laws  of  the  United  States  all 
public  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  rivers 
designated  or  to  be  designated  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act. 

Section  8(b) ;  This  section  provides  a  simi- 
lar withdrawal  for  study  rivers  under  section 
5(a)  of  the  Act. 

Section  9:  This  section  would  contlaue  tne 
applicability   of    the   United   States   mining 
and  mineral  leasing  laws  within  components 
of   the  System,  except  that,   in  the  case  ol 
areas  designated  under  section  3  of  this  Act 
and  In  areas  to  be  designated  In  the  future, 
mining  activities  and  mineral  leasing  activ- 
ities shall  be  subject  to  regulation  by  the 
Secretary   of   the   Interior   or   the   Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  as  appropriate.  The  Issuance 
of   a  patent  or  the  perfection  of  any  claim 
affecting  lands  within  the  system  designated 
under  this  Act  or  to  be  designated  In  the 
future  would  confer  or  convey  a  right  to  the 
mineral  deposit  and  so  much  of  the  surface 
and    surface    resources    as    are    reasonably 
needed  to  carry  out  prospecting  and  mining 
operations  and   in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  appropriate  Secretary. 
Minerals  in  Federal  lands  which  constitute 
the  bed  or  bank  of  a  river  Included  in  the 
system  as  wild  river  areas  under  the  bill  or 
some    time   In    the    future    and    which    are 
within    '4   of  a  mile  of  the  river  are  with- 


drawn from  the  operation  of  the  mining 
and  mineral  leasing  laws.  A  similar  with- 
drawal also  applies  to  areas  subject  to  study 
under  section  5  of  the  bill,  but  prospecting 
or  leases,  licenses,  and  permits  imder  the 
mineral  leasing  .laws  on  these  areas  are  not 
forb\dden.  This  section  also  requires  that 
the  regulations  will  include  safeguards  to 
prevent  pollution  of  the  river  and  unneces- 
sary Impairment  of  the  scenery. 

Section  10(a):  This  section  directs  that 
each  component  of  the  system  be  adminis- 
tered to  protect  and  enhance  Its  values  with- 
out limiting,  to  the  extent  possible,  other 
uses  that  do  not  substantially  Interfere  with 
the  pubUc  use  and  enjoyment  thereof.  It  pro- 
vides considerable  flexibility  In  the  develop- 
ment and  execution  of  management  plans  for 
each  component. 

Section  10(b):  Where  a  portion  of  a  river 
is  included  In  the  Wilderness  System,  the  Act 
provides  that  the  Wilderness  Act  provisions 
and  those  of  this  Act  will  apply.  Where  there 
is  a  conflict  the  more  restrictive  will  apply. 
This  Is  not  to  say,  however,  that  ordinary 
rules  of  statutory  construction  do  not  apply. 
A  specific  provision  set  out  In  this  Act  such 
as  the  one  dealing  with  minerals  or  htintlng 
and  fishing  or  the  one  establishing  the  wild- 
erness area  would  always  control  actions  over 
more  general  provisions  In  the  other  Act. 

Section  10(c):  This  section  defines  the  laws 
appUcable  to  each  component  administered 
by  Interior.  If  the  component  Is  added  to  the 
National  Park  System  or  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System,  the  laws  applicable  to 
the  appropriate  System  would  apply.  The 
provisions  of  this  Act  would  also  apply.  Again 
the  ordinary  rules  of  statutory  construction 
must  apply.  Where  there  is  a  conflict  between 
the  two  laws,  the  more  speciflc  will  control. 
Clearly,  It  Is  not  the  intention  of  your  con- 
ferees that  the  Secretary  administer  each 
area  added  to  the  National  Park  System  as  a 
national  park  with  all  its  restrictions.  In  most 
cases,  the  rules  and  regulations  applicable 
to  national  recreation  areas  will  probably  ap- 
ply to  these  components.  The  section  also  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  uti- 
lize all  authorities  available  to  him  for  rec- 
reation and  preservation  purposes  and  for  the 
conservation  and  management  of  the  various 
resources  of  each  component,  including  the 
quality  of  the  waters  thereof. 

Section  10{d) :  This  section  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  utilize  general 


authorities  available  to  him  relating  to  na- 
tional forests  m  connection  with  his  admin- 
istration of  any  component  of  the  System. 

Section  10(e):  This  section  provides  for  co- 
operative arrangement  with  the  States  and 
local  goverimients  In  the  adnalnlstratlon  of 
each  component. 

Section  11:  This  section  directs  Interior  to 
encourage  the  States  to  Include  State  and 
local  wild,  scenic,  and  recreational  rivers  In 
their  outdoor  recreation  plans,  and  to  furnish 
technical  assistance  and  advice  to  the  SUtes 
and  local  governments,  and  private  Interests 
in  establishing  such  areas.  The  Secretaries  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  Agricul- 
ture are  also  directed  to  provide  such  advice 
and  assistance. 

Section  12:  Under  this  section,  each  Fed- 
eral agency  Is  required  to  review  its  ad- 
ministrative and  management  policies,  its 
regulations,  contracts,  and  plans  affecting 
lands  under  Its  jurisdiction  which  are  in  a 
studv  river  or  border  thereon  to  determine 
what  measures  should  be  taken  during  this 
study  period  to  protect  the  river.  Special 
emphasis  Is  given  to  timber  harvesting,  road 
construction,  and  other  activities,  including 
those  which  might  affect  water  quality.  This 
provision  would  not  abrogate  existing  rights, 
etc.,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  there- 
of Each  agency  head  is  directed  to  cooperate 
with  Interior  and  th^  State  water  pollution 
control  agencies  to  eliminate  or  prevent 
pollution. 

Section  13:  This  section  does  not  change 
or  modify  any  jurUdlctlon  or  responsibility 
the  States  have  with  respect  to  fish  or  wild- 
life It  does  not  take  away  or  grant  the  States 
any  more  authority  then  they  now  have.  This 
section  also  directs  that  hunting  and  fishing 
shall  be  permitted  on  lands  and  waters  of 
each  component  of  the  System  under  appli- 
cable State  and  Federal  laws  and  regulations 
except  In  the  case  of  hunting,  where  the 
component  Is  part  of  a  national  park  or 
monument.  The  appropriate  Secretary  may 
prohibit,  limit  or  control  hunting  for  rea- 
sons of  public  safety,  administration,  or  pub- 
lic use  and  enjoyment. 

State  and  Federal  Jurisdiction  over  waters 
of  any  component  is  to  be  determined  by 
establlsk?kl  principles  of  law.  Enactment  wUl 
not  affect  or  Impair  valid  or  existing  water 
rights  and  any  taking  thereof  would  entitle 
the  owner  to  just  compensation. 

Enactment  ol  the  blU  would  reserve  to  the 
United  States  sufficient  unappropriated  wa- 
ter flowing  through  Federal  lands  involved 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  legislation 
Specifically,  only  that  amount  of  water  wiu 
be  reserved  which  is  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  those 
features  for  which  a  particular  river  is  des- 
ignated In  accordance  with  the  bill.  It  fol- 
lows that  all  unappropriated  and  unreserved 
waters  would  be  available  for  appropriation 
and  use  under  State  law  for  future  develop- 
ment of  the  area. 

The  Secretaries  are  authorized  to  grant 
easements  and  rights-of-way  in  connection 
with  an  area  of  the  System  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  appUcable  to  the  National 
Park  System,  in  connection  with  Interior 
areas,  and  the  National  Forest  System,  in 
coimection  with  Agrictilture  areas,  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  piuTKJses  of  the  Act. 

Section  14:  Section  14  deals  with  the  effect 
of  the  claim  and  allowance  of  an  income  tax 
deduction  for  conservation  easements  do- 
nated for  purposes  of  the  Act.  If  such  a  dona- 
tion Is  made  and  the  deduction  is  claimed 
and  allowed  It  will  constitute  an  agreement 
that,  upon  breach  of  the  terms  of  the  con- 
servation easement,  the  servient  estate  may 
be  acquired  at  fair  market  value  as  of  the 
time  of  the  donation  minus  the  value  of  the 
easement  claimed  and  allowed  as  a  deduction. 
Section  15:  This  section  defines  the  tenn« 
used  In  the  Act. 
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Section  It:  Tbis  section  autborisea  an  ap- 
propriation  of   (17   million   for   land   acqul- 

slUOD. 


REGULATION  OF  MATLINO  OF  MAS- 
TER KEYS — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  legislative  session,  I  submit  a  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  14935)  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  to  regulate  the  mail- 
ing of  msister  keys  for  motor  vehicle  igni- 
tion switches,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  October  1.  1968.  pp.  28863- 
28664,  Congressional  Rxcord.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection.  the»Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  provided 
new  legal  restrictions  on  the  mailing  of 
certain  master  keys  to  automobiles,  and 
had  two  further  provisions  which  were 
not  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House.  One 
clarified  the  authority  of  postal  inspec- 
tors to  make  arrests,  and  the  other  re- 
lated to  the  fixing  of  wages  for  blue-col- 
lar Federal  employees. 

The  conference  report  is  substantially 
as  the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  with  cer- 
tain technical  changes  agreed  uponyby 
the  conference  committee  members. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
conference  report. 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  sigreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOOD  STAMP  ACT 
OF  1964.  AS  AMENDEE>— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  KT .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  In 
legislative  session.  I  submit  a  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
3068)  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964.  as  amended.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  report,  as  follows: 

CONTKKKNCK    RXPOBT 

The  commlUee  of  conference  on  the  dla- 
agreelng  votea  of  the  two  Hou«ee  on  the 
ameiKlment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
SOW)  to  amend  the  Pood  StaiAp-JU;t  of  1964. 
am  amended,  having  met.  after  full'  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree   to  the  same   with   an  amendment   as 


follows ;  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  bjr  the  House  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  "That  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 16  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1904  Is 
amended  (A)  by  deleting  from  the  first  sen- 
tence the  phrase  'not  In  excess  of  1335,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969' 
and  Inserting  m  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
not  in  excess  of  $316,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969:  not  In  excess  of 
S34O.00O.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970;  not  In  excess  of  $170,000,000  for 
the  six  months  ending  December  31.  1970'; 
(B)  by  changing  the  word  'year'  at  the  end 
of  such  first  sentence  to  'period';  and  (C) 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  subsection  the 
following  sentence:  'On  or  before  January 
30  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  Congress  a  report  setting  forth  operations 
under  this  Act  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year  and  projecting  needs  for  the  en- 
suing calendar  year'." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

W.    R.    POAOK. 

E.    C.    OATRINOa.  ' 

QmAHAM   Pxracxix. 
Thomas  S.  Polet. 
Managers  on   the  Part  of  the  House. 
Allen  J.  Bllenoer. 
'   Spcssako  L.  Holland. 
Hekman     E.     Talmadcx, 
B.  Evratrrr  Joeoan, 
Geobcx  D.  Aiken. 
Milton  R.  Youno, 
J.  Caleb  Boccs, 
Managers  on   the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  KT  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  as 
originally  passed  by  the  Senate,  this  bill 
would  have  increased  the  1969  food 
stamp  program  authorization  by  $20 
million  to  $245  million. 

The  House  amendment  would  have 
removed  the  limit  on  this  authorization 
and  extended  it  to  the  3  additional 
fiscal  years  ending  in  1970.  1971.  and 
1972.  The  House  amendment  would  also 
have  required  the  Secretary  to  make 
progress  reports  by  January  20  each  year, 
and  would  have  made  strikers  and  stu- 
dents in  institutions  of  higher  learning 
ineligible  to  begin  receiving  stamps. 

The  conference  substitute  Increases 
the  authorization  for  fiscal  1969  to  $315 
million,  and  provides  an  authorization 
of  $340  million  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970.  and  an  authorization 
of  $170  million  for  the  6  months  ending 
December  31,  1970.  It  also  adds  the  re- 
porting requirement  that  was  contained 
in  the  House  amendment.  It  does  not  In- 
clude the  provisions  of  the  House  aunend- 
ment  with  respect  to  students  and 
strikers. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  con- 
ference report  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE    BUREAU    OF    LAND    MANAGE- 
MENT:  WELL  DESERVED  PRAISE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  on  the  subject  "The 
Bureau  of  Land  Management:  Well  De- 
served Praise,"  prepared  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 


BARTLsrrl.  who  is  unable  to  be  present 
today.        , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tke    Bttexau    or   Land    BfANAOEMENr:    Well 
Deseeved  Peaise 

Mr.  BAETLrrr.  J4r.  President,  this  past 
summer  found  Interior  Alaska  swept  by  a 
series  of  catastrophic  forest  fires  which  orig- 
inated In  lightning  storms. 

It  Is  customary,  unfortunately,  for  those 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  our  great  State  to 
think  of  It  as  a  land  of  glaciers  and  snow — 
but  It  Is  not.  Summer  temperatures  at  Fair- 
bank  reach  90'  and  the  rainfall  and  hvunld- 
Ity  In  that  period  Is  low.  Vegetation  blooms 
and  the  land  Is  green. 

There  Is  always  the  risk  of  forest  fire  be- 
cause so  much  of  Interior  Alaska's  beauty  Is 
so  poorly  serviced  by  usable  roads.  Our 
lakes  abound  In  fish  and  our  forests  are  alive 
with  wildlife.  There  Is  beauty  everywhere 
but  there  Is  also  the  threat  of  fire.  Tboae 
be«utlful  thunder-head  clouds  that  form 
such  a  fine  setting  for  this  scenery  also  con- 
tain the  seeds  of  destruction. 

Since  January  1.  723,000  acres,  mainly  In 
Interior  Alaska,  have  been  consumed  In  450 
forest  flree.  This  Is  an  area  larger  than  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  The  area  burned  Is 
about  2%  at  Alaska's  378  million  acres.  These 
are  fires  of  tragic  proportions,  damaging  for 
years  to  come  a  great  and  valutUsle  resource. 

Most  of  Alaska  Is  still  federal  domain  and 
the  Department  of  Interior's  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  has  the  responsibility  for  con- 
servation operation  over  much  of  It.  I  would 
like,  on  behalf  of  Alaska's  people,  to  call  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  excellent  Job  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  is  doing  to  carry  out 
Its  obligations  for  the  protection  and  man- 
agement of  the  public  domain  In  Alaska. 
These  are  lands  which  belong  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. Their  protection  and  management  Is  a 
gigantic  and  difficult  task.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  In  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Jessena  DaUy  In  Pair- 
banks  describing  the  fine  performance  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  In  protecting 
these  great  natural  resources.  In  addition 
I  include  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Dally 
News-Miner  In  Palrbanks  by  Bi£r.  J.  D.  Berry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Dear  Editor  :  May  I  take  this  means  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  and  many  thanks,  to 
the  BLM  fire  fighting  p>er8onnel.  headquar- 
ters officers,  pilots  and  smoke  Jumpers  who 
manned  the  Toklat  River  fire  and  did  their 
best  to  protect  my  property  In  that  area.  The 
splendid  cooperation  I  received  from  all  de- 
partments, was  outstanding,  and  very  effi- 
ciently conducted.  The  BLM  fire  control  de- 
serves lUl  the  praise  that  we  the  public  can 
possibly  give. 

"Sincerely. 

"J.  D.   (Red)    Berrt. 

"Palrbanks.  Alaska. 

"BLM    DOING    EXCELLENT    JOB    PROTECTING 
ALASKA'S    FORESTS 

"One  of  the  most  outstanding  agencies  that 
we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  watch  In 
action  Is  the  fire  control  operation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  It  has  a 
gigantic,  difficult  and  hazardous  task  protect- 
ing the  vast  forests  of  Alaska.  In  Southeast- 
ern Alaska  wbere  there  Is  quite  a  bit  of  rain- 
fall, there  is  not  much  of  a  problem;  but  in 
Interior  Alaska  lightning  storms.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  get  to  the  fires  early  but  It  be- 
comes a  terrific  problem  even  to  get  men 
and  equipment  to  the  fires  when  numerous 
fires  break  out  simultaneously  and  are>Bcat- 
tered  over  a  huge  area.  ^ 

"The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  ts  par- 
ticularly effective  In  the  fighting  of  fiires  be- 
cause It  has  well -trained  crews  of  smoke- 
Jumpera  and  firefighters  and  a  flexible  well- 
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Integrated  program  that  Is  able  to  move 
swiftly.  It  also  has  a  good  system  of  priorities. 
With  no  hesitation  the  BLM  Plre  Control 
Headquarters  moves  Its  forces  to  fight  flree 
near  the  city  where  there  Is  potential  of  high 
property  damage  or  possible  danger  to  people. 

"Long  before  the  fire  season  begins,  the 
BLM  trains  Its  troops  for  the  rough  combat 
they  will  face.  It  has  been  found  that  trained 
villagers  are  much  better  in  fighting  fires 
than  those  hired  hastily  In  the  cities.  For  one 
thing  they  are  In  much  better  physical  con- 
dition and  are  able  to  stay  on  fires  longer 
without  'wanting  a  ride  home.'  Whenever  a 
large  number  of  fires  break  out,  the  word 
goes  out  via  radio  to  villages  and  the  BLM 
dispatches  planes  to  pick  up  the  Native  fire- 
fighters at  central  collection  points. 

"The  pay  the  village  firefighters  receive 
also  Is  a  big  help  to  small  villages — most  of 
which  are  econpmlcally  depressed. 

"But  there  are  countless  other  ways  In 
which  the  BLM  Is  constantly  modernizing 
its  program  of  preventing  and  fighting  fires. 
For  Instance,  it  now  has  a  full-time  weather 
forecaster  on  its  staff.  He  is  able  to  predict 
the  very  areas  where  forest  fires  will  occur. 
In  response  to  the  forecasts,  the  BLM  sends 
out  planes  and  In  many  cases  are  able  to 
spot  the  fires  the  Instant  they  are  started  by 
lightning. 

"The  BLM  leases  many  aircraft  to  drop 
borate  retardant  on  fires.  The  effectiveness  of 
this  part  of  the  flreflghting  effort  was 
dramatically  demonstrated  here  yesterday  on 
the  fire  between  the  Chena  Ridge  Road  and 
Chena  Pump  Road,  and  a  fire  earlier  this 
month  at  4'2-Mlle  Steese  Highway.  The  high 
risks  Involved  are  illustrated  by  the  retardant 
plane  which  recently  crashed  near  McOrath 
killing  four  persons,  and  the  retardant  plane 
which  crashed  near  here  last  year  killing  two. 

"In  the  future  as  we  begin  to  tap  our  Im- 
portant forest  resources  In  the  Interior,  the 
importance  of  the  work  that  Is  being  done 
now  to  protect  these  resources  will  be  more 
fully  realized." 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  President,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  over  the  last  few  years, 
has  developed  an  extremely  competent  and 
effective  fire  control  organization — In  Alaska 
and  elsewhere.  At  Fairbanks  it  has  a  com- 
plete Fire  Control  Center  manned  by  smoke- 
jumpers  specially  trained  to  get  out  quickly 
on  remote  fires  In  Alaska.  At  the  national 
level,  it  has  improved  its  program  for  fire 
control  so  that  It  can  tap  the  resources  of 
other  agencies  in  the  lower  48  states  as  well 
as  the  resources  in  its  Boise.  Idaho,  Fire 
Center  to  provide  24-hour  service  to  get 
needed  people  wherever  a  catastrophic  fire 
may  break  out. 

There  still  exists  a  tremendous  need  to 
strengthen  forest  fire  prevention  and  for  fire 
control  activities.  In  addition  to  these  two 
examples  of  commendation  for  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management's  performance.  I  have 
heard  of  many  others.  Therefore,  recognition 
and  just  praise  Is  deserved.  Even  beyond  that, 
there  is  a  constructive,  helpful,  dedicated  at- 
titude of  the  Bureau's  fire  fighters  and  all 
of  Its  other  employees  which  Is  making  their 
great  effort  not  only  more  effective  but  also 
more  appreciated  throughout  Alaska. 

So  I  wish  to  add  my  conunendatlon  to  each 
and  every  employee  of  the  Bureau — those  who 
work  for  it  permanently  and  those  who  come 
in  temporarily  as  summer  smokejumpers  or 
when  called  In  a  crisis — for  they  all  have 
done  a  good  Job  for  America's  natural  re- 
sources. 


THE  ELLENDER  PRALINE 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senators  know,  my  hobby  is  cooking 
dishes  which  are  identified  with  the 
South.  I  recently  presented  to  the  staff 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastor  e]  a  box  of  pralines  which  I  had 
made. 


In  return  I  have  received  a  little  poem 
written  by  these  staff  members  in  appre- 
ciation. I  did  not  realize  the  Senator 
had  poets  on  his  staff,  and  I  think  such 
talent  should  be  recognized.  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  poem 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  along  with  the 
names  of  the  poets. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thank  You  for  the  Pralines,  Senator 
ellender 

Sweet  as  a  nut  Is  a  saying  old 

But  a  praline's  nut  Is  purest  gold 
Boiled   in   sweet  syrup   till   bronzen   crisp 
To  linger  on  tongue  like  a  lover's  lisp. 
Bless  the  nut  tree  of  Terrebonne's  good  earth 
And  bless  the  cane  of  the  sugar's  birth. 
Bless  the   man  who   blends   them   both 

He's  a  boy  of  the  bayous,  I'll  take  my  oath. 
And  bless  the  Senator  kind  enough 

To  bless  us  Yankees  with  the  blessed  stuff. 
There's  something  sacred  about  saccharine 

That  forms  the  base  of  the  dear  praline 
And    there's    something    sabred    about    the 

friendly  thought 
That    brings    such    Joy    as    your    gift    has 
brought. 

The  Staff  of  Senator  John  O.  Pas- 
tore;  Tom  Meehan.  Clair  Durand, 
Lillian  Smith.  Margaret  Becker. 
Mary  Langton,  Julie  Scully.  Joseph 
R.    Pogarty.   Jane   Johnson. 


MOST     YOUTHS     AT     THEIR     JOBS 
WHILE  DEMONSTRATORS  YOWL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  invite  attention  to  an  excel- 
lent editorial  entitled  "Most  Youths  at 
Their  Jobs  While  Demonstrators  Yowl." 
published  in  the  Huntington.  W.  Va., 
Advertiser  of  Tuesday.  September  24, 
1968.  The  editorial  states: 

The  Juvenile  exhibitionists  (who  have 
been  heckling  Presidential  candidates)  con- 
stitute only  a  small  fraction  of  American 
youth. 

The  others  are  not  subjecting  themselves 
to  mob  frenzy  but  are  quietly  going  about 
their  business  of  preparing  to  help  solve  the 
nation's  complex  problems. 

I  believe  that  the  editorial  makes  a 
valuable  point,  one  that  is  not  heard 
often  enough — specifically,  that  the  vsist 
majority  of  our  young  people  are  decent, 
law  abiding,  and  hard  working,  and 
that  it  is  only  a  small  minority  of  our 
youth  who  are  disruptive,  who  advocate 
breaking  the  law,  and  whose  actions 
besmirch  the  name  of  all  the  good  young 
people  in  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Most  Yotjths  at  Their  Jobs  While  Demon- 
strators Yowl 

From  Miami  and  Chicago  to  the  camp>algn 
trails  of  the  presidential  candidates,  the  dis- 
sidents and  the  feverish  demonstrators  with 
more  volume  of  voice  than  brain  power  have 
performed  before  the  news  cameras. 

Some  of  them  with  mouths  so  wide  a  frog 
could  Jump  down  their  throats  without 
touching  a  tooth  are  shown  demonstrating 
at  rallies  for  Democrat  Vice  President  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey. 

Their  cry  Is  for  an  end  to  the  war.  The 
kind  of  thinking  the  demonstrators  do — If 
it  can  be  called  thinking — Is  Illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  Vice  President  Humphrey  has 


taken  the  strongest  position  toward  ending 
the  war  of  any  of  the  presidential  candidates. 

He  has  pledged  to  do  everything  he  can 
to  bring  the  fighting  to  an  end  on  acceptable 
negotiated  terms. 

Republican  candidate  Richard  M.  Nixon  Is 
considered  more  hawkish,  with  the  possibil- 
ity on  the  basis  of  past  statements  that  he 
would  step  up  the  fighting  and  go  after 
a  military  victory. 

The  position  of  former  Alabama  Gov. 
George  C.  Wallace  on  the  war  Is  not  en- 
tirely clear,  but  he  has  not  gained  his  fol- 
lowing by  taking  a  pacific  attitude  toward 
anything. 

So  why  the  frantic  fringe  of  demonstrators 
is  concentrating  on  Humphrey  is  not  clear 
if  (he  shouters  really  want  what  they  say 
they  do. 

The  senselessness  of  the  hippies,  the  flower 
children,  and  the  blooming  nonconformists 
In  general  will  probably  raise  In  the  minds 
of  a  great  many  sober  Americans  a  question 
of  the  advisability  of  lowering  the  voting  age. 
as  has  been  proposed. 

There  Is  reassurance,  however.  In  the  fact 
that  the  Juvenile  exhibitionists  constitute 
only  a  small  fraction  of  American  youth. 

The  others  are  not  subjecting  themselves 
to  mob  frenzy  but  are  quietly  going  about 
their  bulsness  of  preparing  to  help  solve 
the  nation's  complex  problems. 

Quite  a  few  of  them  are  putting  their  lives 
on  the  line  by  fighting  the  savage  Commu- 
nist aggressors  In  South  Vietnam.  Youngsters 
In  their  teens  make  up  a  considerable  part  of 
the  American  force  of  half  a  million  that  has 
been  declared  the  best  army  any  nation  ever 
sent  Into  action. 

WhUe  the  irresponsibles  and  the  really 
conscientious  advocates  of  peace  are  demon- 
strating at  home,  these  courageous  young- 
sters are  showing  the  aggressors  that  the 
American  spirit  of  freedom  lives  on  and  that 
they  are  willing  to  die  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  brutal  tyranny  to  our  shores. 

Those  worried  over  the  spread  of  the  dem- 
onstration contagion  can  find  comfort  In  the 
knowledge  that  to  a  considerable  extent  con- 
tagion l£  Just  what  it  is. 

This  Is  a  time  of  Juvenile  revolt.  It  has 
grown  partly  out  of  the  permissive  psychology 
that  says  children  should  be  allowed  to  follow 
their  own  bent  lest  restrictions  give  them 
harmful  frustrations. 

Now  It  seems  unrestricted  freedom  has 
given  them  frustrations  they  can  work  off 
only  by  carrying  on  like  canines  with  the 
Jerks  baying  at  the  moon. 

But  the  fever  will  subside  and  even  a  great 
many  of  the  most  noisy  will  settle  down  to 
solid  citizens  who  In  time  will  worry  about 
the  bizarre  performances  of  their  own  off- 
spring. 

Meanwhile,  the  nation  can  take  deep  pride 
In  its  youngsters  who  at  home  and  In  Viet- 
nam are  leading  the  way  to  a  better  world. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  MILITARY  OR- 
DER OF  THE  WORLD  WARS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  World  Wars  has  re- 
cently adopted  a  resolution  honoring  our 
Nation's  fighting  men  who  have  given 
their  all  for  their  country.  It  is  my  privi- 
lege to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

San  Antoiwo,  Tex., 

August  4, 1968. 
Resolution 

Whereas,  for  almost  thirty  years  the  armed 
forces  of  The  United  States  of  America  have 
been  obliged  to  fight  costly,  bloody,  and 
treacherous  wars  against  Inhuman  cruel 
enemies  in  distant  lands,  and 
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Whereas,  the  youth  of  the  country,  serving 
m  the  armed  forces  have  performed  dutifully, 
efficiently  and  gallantly  despite  a  certain 
lack  of  support,  therefore 

Be  It  resolved,  by  the  Staff  of  the  San  An- 
tonio Chapter  of  The  Military  Order  of  the 
World  Wars  that  we  hereby  record  our 
cherishing  with  grateful  hearts  the  memories 
of  heroic  services  performed  by  our  fighting 
men;  that  we  send  them  greetings  together 
with  our  appreciation  of  their  unalloyed 
patriotism  and  their  firm  determination  to 
fight  on  until  all  enemies  shall  admit  defeat; 
that  we  assure  them  their  loyalty,  determi- 
nation, and  splendid  services  find  warm 
response  in  all  patriotic  hearts  and  that  they 
will  be  defended  from  heinous  traitors  In 
their  rear  while  they  face  our  enemies  abroad, 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee of  the  Military  Order  of  the  World 
Wars  for  presentation  to  the  general  conven- 
tion of  the  Order  at  Memphis.  Tenn..  Oct.  ai- 
26.  1968. 

Approved  this  4th  day  of  August  1968. 
RiTDOtPH  R.  Hahn, 
—  Commander. 

Rot  S.  McMtTRTKAT. 

Adjutant. 
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SIGNINQ   OF   METRIC   STUDY  BILL 


Mr.  PELL.  I^r.  President.  H.R.  3136. 
providing  for  a  study  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  of  the  desirability  of  con- 
verting to  the  metric  system  of  measure- 
ments in  the  United  States,  has  been 
signed  Into  law  by  President  Johnson. 

The  signing  of  the  bill,  coming  as  it 
did  during  the  recent  congressional  ad- 
journment, drew  little  public  notice.  I 
think,  however,  the  occasion  should  not 
pass  without  some  recognition  of  its  sig- 
nificance. The  signing  of  the  act  permits 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  move 
forward  with  the  first  full-scale  Govern- 
ment study  of  the  advantages  and  dlsad- 
vanUges  of  converting  from  thjC  archaic 
foot-pound  system  of  measurements  to 
the  metric  syst«n  now  used  by  nearly 
every  naUon  In  the  world.  The  results  of 
this  3 -year  study  will  have  a  profound 
Influence  in  determining  whether  the 
United  States  should  join  the  rest  of  the 
industrial  nations  of  the  world  In  using 
metric  measurements. 

As  one  who  has  Introduced  blUs  in 
each  of  the  last  three  Congresses  to  au- 
thorize this  study.  I  take  great  personal 
satisfaction  in  seeing  the  study  bill  be- 
come law.  I  am  particularly  proud  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  finally  enacted.  But  the 
measure  would   not   have  become   law 
without  persistence  and  legislative  lead- 
ership over  an  ever  longer  period  in  the 
other  body  by  the  House  sponsor.  Rep- 
resentative Gkorgk  p.  Miller,  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  And  certainly  the  efforts  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffin],  in  support  of  metric  study  leg- 
islation, require  recognition. 

In  addition,  I  should  like  to  take  note 
of  the  very  great  educational  contribu- 
tion made  through  the  years  by  the 
Metric  Association,  Inc..  a  nonprofit 
group  that  has  helped  develop  an  aware- 
ness in  the  scientific  and  business  com- 
munities of  the  potential  benefits  of  con- 
version to  the  metric  system. 

I  have  received  from  Mr.  Louis  P. 
Sokol,  the  very  able  secretary  of  the 


Metric  Association,  a  letter  noting  the 
significance  of  the  signing  of  the  metric 
study  bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

For  the  information  of  Senators.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  on  the  metric  system  study,  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Sep- 
tember 5,  be  piinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mmuc  Association,  Inc., 
Arlington  Heights,  III..  August  16. 1988. 
Hon.  CtAiBORNE  Pnx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzA«  Senatob  Pkx:  The  signing  of  the 
metric  study  bill.  H.R.  3136.  by  President 
Johnson  on  14  August  Is  a  significant  event 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  This  bill 
vrtll  for  the  first  time  authorize  a  factual 
governmental  study  of  the  Impact  of  In- 
creasing world-wide  use  of  the  metric  Inter- 
national System  of  Units  (SI)  on  American 
industry  and  commerce. 

We  highly  commend  you  for  having  spon- 
sored and  supported  this  worthy  legislation. 
Were  It  not  for  your  tireless  efforts  of  the 
past  five  years,  enactment  of  this  bill  would 
not  have  become  a  reality.  You  can  be  suie 
that  future  generations  of  Americans  will  be 
indebted  to  you  for  your  foreslgkt  and  vrts- 
dom  in  supporting  this  study. 

The  members  of  the  Metric  Association 
have  given  their  support  by  dissemination 
of  information  about  the  Metric  System  to 
our  scientific,  business,  and  educaUonal  com- 
munlUes  as  well  as  to  members  of  Congress. 
The  Metric  Association  stands  ready  to  assist 
in  any  way  It  can  in  the  conduct  of  the 
study,  and  It  vrtll  continue  to  distribute  In- 
formation on  this  subject. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Louis  F.  Sokol. 

Secretary. 


I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept.  5.  1968] 
Move  to  the  Mirrni?— Metric  Ststkm's  Pans 
AND  FoM  Pkess  Cases  as  U.S.  Stttbies 
SWITCH— Backebs  Sat  Change  Woitu) 
SntFLirr  Saijs  overseas— Cost  or  Con- 
version AT  Issue— BuTmo  Liquor  bt  the 

Liter 

(By  Arlen  J.  Large) 
Washington— People  pondering  a  U.S. 
switch  to  the  metric  system  tend  to  specu- 
late mostly  about  adjusting  to  such  potential 
novelties  as  the  400-gram  butter  package 
or  the  one-liter  whisky  botUe  or  the  100- 
meter  football  field. 

But  that  sort  of  speculation  misses  the  real 
point,  the  experts  warn.  Something  like  a 
change  In  the  size  of  butter  packages  "Is  not 
very  Important."  says  Alvln  Mq^lsh.  a  CK.V- 
ernment  measuring-man  at  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards.  "But  this.*  he  adds, 
tabbing  a  finger  at  a  booklet  on  his  desk.  "Is 
the  real  hard  sheU  of  the  problem."  The  book 
lists  more  than  100  different  contours  of 
screw  threads. 

His  point  Is  worth  remembering  as  the 
nation  moves  closer  than  ever  toward 
measuring  things  In  meters,  grams  and  liter* 
instead  of  feet,  pounds  and  quarts.  Mr.  Mc- 
NLsh  Is  planning  the  three-year  study  of 
metric  conversion  problems  authorized  by 
Congress  in  a  bill  President  Johnson  signed 
last  month.  Public  attention  naturally  Is 
going  to  center  on  the  consumer's  unfa- 
mlllarlty  with  metrically  measured  groceries 
and  the  motorist's  Inability  to  remember 
that  a  kilometer  is  only  sU-tentha  of  a  mile. 
But  those  closest  to  the  problem  beUeve  any 
meaningful  conversion  must  begin  with 
machine  tools,  screw  threads  and  other  engi- 
neering underpinnings  of  technological  so- 
ciety; If  that's  successful,  the  man  In  the 
street  can  learn  to  cope  with  metric  measure- 


ment   at    his    own    pace,    the    technocrats 
maintain. 

A  missile  project  misfires 

The  technical  hurdles  Involved  In  a  funda- 
mental change  of  Industrial  measurement 
are  Illustrated  by  the  Pentagon's  sad  experi- 
ence with  a  metric  missile.  The  Air  Force 
originally  wanted  Its  Maverick  air-to-ground 
missile  to  come  from  the  drawing  board 
with  all  components  designed  from  scratch 
m  metric  dimensions  Instead  of  Inches.  But 
the  designers  discovered  such  a  missile  would 
cost  more  and  take  longer  to  build  than  a 
nonmetrlc  type.  The  Air  Force  announced 
in  July  that  the  Maverick  would  be  built 
the  regular  way. 

The  Congressional  request  for  a  study  or 
such  problems  doesn't  commit  the  U.S.  to 
metric  conversion,  either  partial  or  total.  In- 
deed, some  metric  opponents  hope  the  study 
win  only  highlight  the  great  potential  cost 
and  Inconvenience  of  conversion,  thereby 
generating  new  resistance  to  It.  "There's  a 
real  question  whether  you  and  I  will  see  the 
metric  system  come  In  our  lifetime,"  says  a 
skeptic   in   an   Industrial   trade   association 

here.  . 

Nevertheless,  there's  a  surprising  amount 
of  steam  behind  the  metric  cause.  One  of  the 
study    bill's   chief    Senate   sponsors.    Rhode 
Island  Democrat  Claiborne  PeU,  predicts  the 
project   vrtll   show   that   "conversion   makes 
good  economic  sense."  The  study  is  to  be 
conducted   by    the    Commerce   Department, 
whose   Assistant  Secretary  for  Science  and 
Technology,  John  P.  Klncald,  has  admitted 
he's  "guUty  of  prejudging"  the  outcome:  "I 
am  long  convinced,  myself,  that  the  United 
States  should  adopt  the  metric  system." 
the   king's   foot 
This    of  course.   Is  a   long-sought  goal  of 
many  scientists,  who  regard  metric  meastire- 
ment  as  simpler  and  more  rational  than  the 
old  English  measuring  units.  In  recent  years, 
the  Idea  has  received  new  backing  from  ex- 
port-minded   businessmen   who   argue   that 
with  90%   of  the  world's  population  using 
the  metric  system,  the  U.S.  Is  handicapped  In 
selling  by  the  foot  and  pound  overseas.  The 
prospect  of  U.S.  conversion  got  Its  latest  push 
with    London's    announcement   last   month 
that  Britain,  the  very  birthplace  of  measur- 
ing by   the   king's   foot  would  aim  at  all- 
metric    measuring  by  the  end  of  1976— an 
ambitiously  brief  7Vi  years. 

US.  conversion— If  It  comes— probably 
would  parallel  Britain's  method  of  switch- 
ing Anthony  Wedgwood  Benn.  the  British 
minister  of  technology,  anticipates  the  metric 
system  "would  spread  out  from  Industry  and 
become  In  time  the  primary  system  for  the 
country  as  a  whole."  He  has  said,  however, 
that  It  wouldn't  be  compulsory  for  anyone. 
(In  contrast.  Prance.  Venezuela  and  Brazil 
are  among  those  countries  that  legally  forbid 
any  departure  from  metric  measurement.) 

Congress  has  the  clear  Constitutional  power 
to  "fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures" and  such  metric  enthusiasts  as  Sen. 
Pell 'have  talked  about  making  the  new  sys- 
tem mandatory  here.  While  that  question  ob- 
viously Isn't  settled,  odds  are  against  It.  Con- 
gress from  the  beginning  has  shrunk  from  Its 
authority  over  the  measuring  rod.  Surpris- 
ingly, there's  no  law  prescribing  the  use  of 
yards,  pounds  and  gaUons  for  Americans;  It's 
jxist  tradition.  The  only  statute  on  the  sub- 
ject is  an  1866  law  making  the  meter  legal 
for  U.S.  use.  The  vault  at  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  contains  an  official  meter 
rod  and  gram  weight  but  no  official  yard  or 

pound. 

relting  on  private  groups 
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As  In  Britain,  much  of  the  responslblUty 
for  metric  conversion  here  U  likely  to  be  felt 
with  private  professional  societies  and  trade 
associations.  The  Society  of  Automotive  En- 
gineers has  recently  formed  a  metric  com- 
mittee. So  has  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
Standards    Institute,    whose   specUl    metric 


group  held  Its  first  meeting  In  Detroit  In 
August  The  conmilttee's  chairman  Is  Dayton 
industrialist  Louis  Polk,  who's  cautiously 
noncommittal  about  the  prospects  for  switch- 
ing. But  If  a  change  does  come,  he  adds,  there 
win  be  "great  reliance"  by  the  Government 
on  private  technical  organizations. 

Metric  system  backers  credit  teachers'  or- 
ganizations with  trying  to  get  pupils  to 
"think  metric"  at  Increasingly  early  ages; 
a  National  Bureau  of  Standards  review  ot 
arithmetic  textbooks  found  more  than  90% 
introducing  the  subject  In  the  sixth  grade 
or  sooner. 

The  Government  Itself,  of  course,  would 
have  an  Important  role  In  reorientation. 
Highway  signs  at  first  would  be  posted  In 
both  kUometers  and  miles.  The  Weather 
Bureau  would  quote  temperatures  on  both 
the  Fahrenheit  and  centigrade  scales.  Such 
action,  however,  probably  would  await  the 
outcome  of  the  three-year  Commerce  Depart- 
ment study  and  some  sort  of  Congressional 
response.  Pennsylvania  Republican  James 
Pulton,  a  metric  system  backer,  thinks  a 
simple  "sense  of  Congress"  resolution  would 
suffice  to  trigger  a  Government-Industry 
transition. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  a  sub- 
agency  of  the  Commerce  Department.  Is 
handicapped  In  organizing  the  study  be- 
cause Congress  provided  no  money  for  the 
purpose  when  it  approved  the  project  earlier 
this  summer.  The  first  year,  therefore,  will 
be  confined  mainly  to  preliminary  planning. 
Assuming  no  objection  from  a  new  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican  President,  the  Com- 
merce Department  will  give  Congress  a  prog- 
ress report  next  year  and  make  a  pitch  for 
$2  million  to  finish  the  study  on  time. 

One  of  the  bureau's  first  tasks  has  been 
to  categorize  various  Industries  according  to 
the  Impact  on  them  of  a  metric  switchover. 
Some  already  are  well  down  the  metric  road. 
Drug  makers,  druggists  and  all  but  the  old- 
est doctors  now  are  dealing  metrically  with 
each  other,  having  abandoned  the  old  apothe- 
cary units  of  drams,  scruples  and  grains;  for 
simplified  bookkeeping,  big  drug  makers  even 
buy  such  raw  supplies  as  sugar  and  salt  In 
bags  stenciled  In  metric  weights.  Some  mem- 
ber firms  of  the  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers 
Association  have  agreed  to  start  selling  cer- 
tain laboratory  chemicals  and  solutions  In 
metric  units  by  January  1,  1970. 

A  metric  switch  would  be  harder  for  com- 
panies making  such  products  as  cars  and 
trucks,  though  resistance  seems  to  be  fad- 
ing fast  among  companies  with  big  overseas 
markets.  International  Harvester  Co.  already 
has  adopted  "dual  dimensioning."  using  both 
Inch-system  and  metric  notations  on  blue- 
prints and  designs.  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  pro- 
nounced Itself  ready  to  go  metric  If  the  tran- 
sition Is  gradual  and  well  planned:  "The 
benefits  of  a  single  measuring  system  In  a 
world-wide,  interdependent  economy  are  so 
great  that  we  believe  that  the  conversion  to 
the  metric  system  Is  Inevitable,"  Engineering 
Vice  President  Herbert  L.  Mlsch  told  Con- 
gress while  the  study  bill  was  being  con- 
sidered. 

FITTINO  INTO  THE  SLOT 

Toughest  of  all  would  be  a  metric  switch 
for  U.S.  makers  of  basic  machine  tools. 
Though  It  supported  the  idea  of  a  study,  the 
National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association 
has  said  there's  "no  pressing  need  for.  nor 
advantage  in.  a  conversion  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem." Screw  manufacturers  likewise  are  ap- 
prehensive. The  problem  isn't  so  much  a  re- 
luctance to  start  using  the  metric  language 
In  designing  machine  tools,  rather.  It's  the 
apparent  need  for  costly  alteration  of  tradi- 
tional U.S.  engineering  standards — the  agree- 
ments between  Individual  manufacturers  to 
ensure  that  all  light  bulbs,  for  example,  fit 
all  light  sockets.  These  standards  might  have 
to  be  changed  for  the  sake  of  International 
uniformity. 

Because  U.S.  standard  sizes  are  based  on 
fractions,  whole-units  or  multiples  of  Inches, 


they  tend  to  be  Incompatible  with  European 
size  standards  based  on  millimeters.  Says 
Mr.  McNlsh  of  the  Btireau  of  Standards: 
"You  can  take  a  standard  American  half- 
Inch  steel  bar  and  call  It  a  12.7-mlUlmeter 
steel  bar  instead.  But  that  won't  make  It  fit 
Into  a  standard  12.5-mllllmeter  slot  made  in 
Europe." 

Thus,  conversion  to  metric  measurement 
ultimately  would  require  changes  also  In 
much  machinery  to  produce  internationally 
standard  steel  bars  or  screws  or  light  bulbs, 
If  the  sweeping  goal  of  global  Interchange- 
ability  Is  to  be  realized.  The  two  kinds  of 
changes  "wlU  take  place — If  they  take  place- 
more  or  less  simultaneously,"  says  Mr. 
McNlsh.  U.S.  tool  makers  hope  at  least  that 
conversion  would  permit  them  to  retain 
many  of  their  Inch-based  standards  while 
translating  them  into  metric  terminology; 
they  hope  European  countries  would  change 
their  machines  to  conform.  » 

THINKING    METRICALLY 

In  studying  this  and  other  conversion 
problems,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  will  set 
up  advisory  committees  from  Industry,  edu- 
cation and  labor,  and  consult  with  such  dl- 
rectiy  affpcted  Government  agencies  as  the 
Pentagon  and  Post  Office.  (Mall  rates,  of 
course,  are  based  on  pounds  and  ounces,  and 
the  Post  Office  limits  mall  weight  In  those 
same  terms  and  mall  size  In  terms  of  feet 
and  Inches.)  There'n  be  a  special  experiment 
with  adult  education,  to  estimate  how  long 
It  would  take  to  get  carpenters,  mechanics 
and  others  whose  work  reqtilres  constant 
measuring  to  think  metrically. 

At  the  end  of  the  study,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment hopes  to  be  able  to  tell  Congress 
how  much  new  export  trade  would  be  gained 
by  a  U.S.  metric  conversion  and  how  much  it 
would  cost  various  Industries  to  convert  In 
several  alteraatlve  time  spans.  The  report 
probably  wjil  recommend  optimum  conver- 
sion periods  for  various  Industries,  assuming 
conversion  Is  recommended  at  all,  and  pro- 
pose whatever  legislation  Is  deemed  needed 
to  get  the  conversion  going.  A  key  question 
here  Is  whether  businesses  with  massive  in- 
vestments In  nonmetric  machinery — and 
workmen  who  personally  own  costiy  non- 
metric  tools— should  be  given  some  special 
tax  Inducement  to  buy  metric  replacements. 
This  already  has  been  suggested  by  some 
apprehensive  U.S.  companies.  In  Britain, 
however,  the  government  has  decided  against 
any  form  of  subsidy  to  help  ease  the  transi- 
tion. "There  can  be  no  question  of  compensa- 
tion," Technology  Minister  Benn  has  said. 
"The  costs  of  adopting  metric  weights  and 
measures  must  He  where  they  fall." 


CONVENTION  HOOPLA 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  dis- 
tinguished Nebraskan  and  former  three- 
term  Governor  of  my  State,  Val  Peter- 
son, recently  offered  some  thoughtful  and 
constructive  suggestions  for  improving, 
stimulating,  and  dignifying  the  national 
political  conventions.  Not  only  has  Val 
Peterson  served  as  Nebraska's  Governor; 
he  is  a  former  member  of  the  White 
House  staff,  a  former  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administra- 
tion, and  a  fonner  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Denmark.  He  has  attended  three  Repub- 
lican National  Conventions  as  a  delegate 
and  a  number  of  others  as  an  observer.  In 
the  recent  Miami  Beach  convention,  he 
sei-ved  as  delegate  and  on  the  resolutions 
platform  committee.  He  is  a  man  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  American 
political  process. 

In  summary,  Governor  Peterson's  sug- 
gestions are  these : 

First.  That  all  States  adopt  a  system 


of  popular  election  similar  to  Nebraska's 
for  the  selection  of  delegates; 

Second.  That  national  political  con- 
ventions be  limited  to  2  days  duration; 
Third.  That  only  three  speeches  be 
pei-mitted  the  keynote  speech  and  the 
acceptance  speeches  of  the  [presidential 
and  vice  presidential  nominees; 

Fourth.  That  only  delegates  be  allowed 
on  the  convention  floor;  television,  radio, 
and  press  personnel  would  be  restricted 
to  their  own  area  and  allowed  to  inter- 
view delegates  off  the  floor. 

Governor  Peterson's  interest  in  im- 
proving this  traditional  instrument  of 
our  democratic  process  is  in  keeping  with 
that  of  General  Eisenhower.  In  1965.  the 
general  called  upon  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  to  take  the  lead  in 
convention  reform.  The  Republican 
Party  responded  to  this  challenge  and 
appointed  a  committee  of  distinguished 
Republicans. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  con- 
vention reforms  was  adopted  by  the 
Republican  National  Committee  in  Jan- 
uary 1967.  It  contained  numerous  recom- 
mendations concerning  programing,  lo- 
cation of  the  press,  demonstrations, 
restrictions  on  privileges  of  the  floor, 
presentation  of  the  platform,  and  other 
integral  phases  of  the  convention.  These 
recommendations  were  implemented  with 
much  success  in  the  1968  Republican 
Convention. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  wide  public 
sentiment  that  both  national  political 
parties  need  to  improve  the  organization 
and  conduct  of  their  conventions.  I  com- 
mend to  the  Senate  the  suggestions  of 
Governor  Peterson  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  published  in  the 
Omaha  World-Herald,  September  22,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Val  Peterson  Would  Erase  Much  Hoopla 
Former  Nebraska  Gov.  Val  Peterson,  who 
has  attended  three  of  them  as  a  delegate,  be- 
lieves national  political  conventions  should 
be  cut  to  two  days  duration,  with  almost  all 
the  speeches  and  floor  hoopla  eliminated. 

The  Hastings  man,  who  has  been  at  the 
last  three  Republican  conventions  as  a  Ne- 
braska delegate  and  attended  others  as  an 
observer,  .thinks  the  time  has  come  to  really 
streamline  them. 

He  suggests  drastic  changes. 
Under   his   proposal   there   would   be   only 
three  speeches — a  keynote  address,  and  the 
acceptance   speeches    by   the    nominees    for 
President  and  Vice-President. 

The  first  day  would  be  devoted  to  the 
keynoter,  platform  ratification  and  selection 
of  the  Presidential  nominee.  The  second  day 
would  be  given  over  to  nomination  of  a 
Vlce-Preslderftlal  candidate  and  acceptance 
speeches. 

SWIFT    nominations 

He  would  have  a  man's  name  placed  In 
nomination  vrtth  no  speech  at  all.  Some  one 
would  merely  say  "I  nominate  so-and-so." 

There  would  be  no  seconding  speeches. 

"I  doubt  If  a  single  delegate's  vote  has 
been  swayed  In  modern  times  by  a  seconding 
speech,"  said  Mr.  Peterson. 

He  noted  what  every  television  viewer  has 
seen  for  himself— that  nearly  all  the  many 
speeches  at  a  convention  are  almost  totaUy 
Ignored  by  the  delegates. 

He  thought  the  Republican  Convention  in 
Miami  Beach  was  run  well,  within  existing 
rules. 
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"Under  the  direction  of  national  chairman 
Ray  C.  Bliss  and  Don  Ross  of  Omaha  (vice- 
chairman),  It  was  the  best  yet."  Mr.  Peterson 
said. 

CUMTNATZ    nOHTS 

He  said  be  "would  be  hopeful"  that  some 
uniform  method  of  selecting  delegates  could 
be  worked  out — perhaps  like  that  in  Ne- 
braska, where  voters  have  a  chance  to  elect 
delegates  both  statewide  and  by  congres- 
sional district,  he  thought  that  would  largely 
eliminate  credentials  fights. 

As  a  member  of  the  platform  committee 
at  the  OOP  Convention.  Mr.  Peterson  believes 
that — as  was  done  In  Miami  Beach— the  plat- 
form committee  should  hold  Its  hearings  and 
put  together  its  platform  in  advance  of  the 
convention  proper,  then  present  It  to  the  con- 
vention for  ratification  or  change. 

He  acknowledged  that  a  platform  by  Its 
very  nature  must  be  "an  umbrella,  a  tent, 
under  which  all  shades  of  jsarty  opinion  can 
come,  a  rallying  point  and,  thus,  not  very 
specific." 

So  the  candidate  must  take  that  platform 
and  turn  It  Into  specifics  In  his  campaign. 

aXSTUCT    PBXSS 

Mr.  Peterson  defends  his  proposal  to  bar 
long  nominating  speeches  and  all  seconding 
speeches  with  the  assertion  that  all  delegates 
know  where  candidates  stand  before  the  con- 
vention opens. 

He  would  keep  all  but  delegates  off  the 
fioor:  the  communications  [>eople  would  be 
restricted  to  their  own  space,  but  with  a 
chance  to  send  messages  to  delegates  asking 
to  meet  them  off  the  floor  for  Interviews. 

"The  fioor  Is  the  workshop,  the  home  of 
the  delegates  during  the  convention."  he 
said.  "All  provisions  should  be  made  for 
their  convenience." 

He  said  guards  should  not  be  permitted  to 
move  about  the  floor  ordering  delegates 
around. 

■The  guards  did  a  good  Job  generally."  he 
said,  "but  sometimes  they  Interferred  with 
delegates  trying  to  do  their  work.  After  all. 
the  convention  Is  designed  for  the  delegates 
to  do  their  Job." 


AERONAUTICAL  AND  SPACE  SCIENCE 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  last  eve- 
ning the  Senate  agreed  to  the  conference 
report  on  the  independent  offices  and 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment appropriation  bill.  1969.  H.R. 
17023.  At  that  time,  the  able  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson], 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences,  spoke  regarding 
the  fiscal  year  1969  appropriation  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. He  pointed  out  that  NASA's 
budget  is  down  almost  25  percent  during 
the  last  2  years;  that  at  this  time  there 
are  great  demands  on  the  country's  re- 
sources resulting  in  the  shifting  of  prior- 
ities, and  that  the  aeronautical  and  space 
activities  of  the  United  States  are  still 
important  and  probably  more  important 
than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  said  that  In  his 
view  the  budget  plan  for  NASA  for  fiscal 
year  1969  is  too  small  and  that  he  would 
prefer  to  see  the  budget  somewhat  higher. 
He  expressed  concern  that  while  the  So- 
viet Union  is  increasing  its  space  activ- 
ities, the  United  States  is  slashing  its 
space  budget.  He  presented  some  statis- 
tics on  the  space  programs  of  the  United 
States  and  the  USSR,  and  drew  the 
conclusion  that  as  of  the  present  the 
United  States  has  accomplished  more  In 


space  than  the  Soviets  an^S  that  reason- 
able assessment  of  the  faAe  must  con- 
clude that  we  are  ahead  at  the  present 
time  but  that  we  cannot  be  compla- 
cent about  our  space  program  because 
the  Soviets  with  their  vigorous  space 
drive,  as  demonstrated  by  the  Zond  flight, 
could  very  well  catch  "up  and  even  sur- 
pass us.  The  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  said  that  he  disagrees  with  the 
administration's  decision  not  to  proceed 
immediately  with  the  development  of  the 
Nerva  I  nuclear  rocket  engine  pointing 
out  that  Congress  strongly  supports  the 
development  of  this  engine.  He  urged 
NASA  to  move  forward  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Nerva  I  nuclear  rocket  engine 
and  with  other  basic  space  programs  to 
assure  that  this  Nation  will  have  a  pre- 
eminent position  in  space  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  with  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and 
congratulate  him  on  the  fine  work  he  has 
done  on  the  aeronautical  and  space  pro- 
grams during  the  past  year.  He  has  In- 
sisted on  close  scrutiny  of  each  and  every 
program  and  that  each  program  be  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  possible  level  for 
fiscal  year  1969  but  with  a  careful  eye^ 
to  maintaining  a  balance  In  the  program 
to  assure  U.S.  preeminence  In  space. 

I  especially  concur  in  the  remarks  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
on  the  development  of  the  nuclear 
rocket  engine. 

The  nuclear  space  propulsion  pro- 
gram Is  a  joint  effort  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  the 
AEC  doing  the  reactor  work.  NASA  the 
engine  systems  work.  The  administration 
requested  $60  million  for  fiscal  year  1969 
for  the  NASA  nuclear  rockets  program. 
Congress  authorized  $55  million  in  re- 
search and  development,  and  we  are  now 
taking  final  action  on  the  NASA  appro- 
priation, which  Includes  all  of  the  re- 
search and  development  funds  that  have 
been  authorized.  Similarly.  $72  million 
was  requested  for  AEC.  $68  million  was 
authorized  and  $53  million  was  appro- 
priated for  reactor  development  plus  an 
additional  $7.3  million  for  selected  re- 
sources for  a  total  of  $60.3  million.  Yet 
NASA  has  now  promulgated  an  interim 
operating  plan  which  does  not  provide 
for  going  ahead  with  the  development 
of  the  nuclear  rocket  engine.  NERVA  I. 
so  necessary  to  our  future  space  effort. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  said 
that  he  disagrees  with  NASA's  decision 
not  to  proceed  with  the  NERVA  I  nuclear 
rocket  engine.  So  do  I.  The  administra- 
tion requested  it.  Congress  has  author- 
ized and  appropriated  the  funds,  and  I 
believe  the  least  NASA  ought  to  do  is  pro- 
ceed with  the  nuclear  engine  develop- 
ment and  not  reprogram  those  funds  out 
of  research  and  development  into  AO. 
as  is  indicated  in  their  interim  operating 
plan.  To  continue  the  course  Indicated 
by  the  fiscal  year  1969  interim  operating 
plan  Is  In  my  judgment  a  repudiation 
of  an  action  of  Congress. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  in  his 
remarks  noted  that  when  we  talk  of 
going  into  sp€«:e.  propulsion  is  the  first 
order  of  business.  The  application  of  a 
nuclear  rocket  engine  to  a  third  stage  of 


the  Saturn  V  launch  vehicle  would  about 
double  Its  payload  capabilities  for  most 
missions  and  would  assure  that  we  are  in 
a  competitive  position  with  other  nations 
of  the  world  In  our  future  space  capa- 
bility. It  Is  Incredible  to  me  that  after 
spending  more  than  a  billion  dollaj^  on 
developing  the  necessary  technology  to 
build  a  nuclear  rocket  engine,  the  ad- 
ministration has  now  decided  not  to 
proceed  even  after  it  requested  funds  for 
such  development  and  the  Congress  hsis 
provided  those  funds.  The  United  States 
is  not  the  only  nation  in  space,  as  I  think 
was  amply  demonstrated  by  the  Soviet 
Zond-5  flight  of  a  few  days  ago.  which 
in  my  Judgment  was  a  significant 
achievement. 

I  have  discussed  the  Zond-5  flight  with 
the  chairman  and  other  knowledgeable 
people.  I  find  that  the  Soviet  flight  of 
Zond-5  Is  Indeed  a  significant  achieve- 
ment. The  Zond-5  flight  demonstrated 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  achieved  a  lunar 
operational  capability  particularly  in 
the  areas  of  guidance,  communications, 
spacecraft  reentry,  and  recovery.  These 
are  all  necessary  prerequisites  for  a  suc- 
cessful manned  lunar  operation.  The 
United  States  has  a  demonstrated  capa- 
bility In  all  these  areas  that  Is  at  least 
as  good  as  or  better  than  that  demon- 
strated by  the  25ond-5  flight,  with  the 
exception  that  the  United  States  has  not 
brought  back  a  spacecraft  from  the 
moon  and  shown  that  we  can  keep  It  in 
the  necessary  narrow  reentry  corridor. 
However,  the  Apollo  spacecraft  has  suc- 
cessfully reentered  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere at  lunar  return  speed — November 
1967 — and  with  our  demonstrated  capa- 
bilities in  the  guidance  and  control  of 
spacecraft  we  should  have  the  capability 
of  bringing  back  that  spacecraft  success- 
fully through  the  earth's  atmosphere  on 
a  return  trip  from  the  moon. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
cannot  maintain  a  position  of  leadership 
in  space  if  we  do  not  continue  to  develop 
a  better  propulsion  capability.  Clearly, 
the  best  thing  we  have  going  for  us  Is 
the  Nerva  I  nuclear  rocket  engine.  We 
have  spent  a  substantial  amount  of 
money  developing  the  technology,  and 
we  should  proceed  during  flscal  year 
1969  with  the  development  of  the  nu- 
clear rocket  engine,  Nerva  I,  as  requested 
by  the  administration  and  provided  for 
by  the  Congress. 


THE    FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT    AND 
YOUTH 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  the  past 
few  months  there  has  been  much  criti- 
cism of  our  country;  and  especially  sin- 
gled out  have  been  Federal  programs  and 
the  youngsters  of  today. 

Newspapers  are  replete  with  stories 
which  would  seem  to  point  out  that  these 
Institutions  are  at  their  lowest  ebb.  How- 
ever, it  is  Interesting  to  note  that,  while 
we  hear  much  of  the  stultifying  role  of 
the  Federal  Government,  there  are  pro- 
grams whose  participants  believe  that 
there  is  more  opportunity  for  expression 
in  a  federally  funded  program  which  al- 
lows for  experimentation  and  Innova- 
tion. 

Recently,  the  Providence  Journal  pub- 
lished an  editorial  which  spoke  of  Project 
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Upward  Bound  and  Project  Epic  and  how 
successful  they  were.  I  found  It  Interest- 
ing that  the  two  subjects  I  spoke  of— 
the  Federal  Government  and  youth — 
were  joined  In  a  program  which  has  had 
a  meaningftil  purpose  and  positive  effect. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  In  the 

R.ECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

School  Can  Be  Fon 

StudenU  enrolled  in  the  federal  education 
programs— Project  Upward  Bound  and  Proj- 
ect Epic— have  discussed  the  topic  "What  Is 
wrong  with  public  education?"  What  these 
young  people  had  to  say  from  newly  formed 
convictions  about  the  regular  school  system 
deserves  broad  attention  from  teachers, 
school  officials,  and  school  ccmmlttee  mem- 

These  youngsters  In  their  late  and  middle 
teens  feel  that  the  federal  programs  allow 
greater  opportunity  for  personal  expression; 
that  there  Is  less  "rigidity"  in  class  than 
during  the  regular  school  year;  that  the 
summer  educational  experience  Involves 
more  of  their  individuality. 

These  views  can  be  dismissed  as  being  Im- 
mature,  but   the   point   Is   not  whether   the 
students  are  wholly  right  or  wrong.  The  stu- 
dents   plainly   are   enthusiastic   about   par- 
ticipating   in    Project    Upward    Bound    and 
Project  Epic,  and  they  have  discovered  that 
the  educational  process  can  be  stimulating; 
that  It  can    be  much  more  than  a  passive 
experience.  What  these  youngsters  communi- 
cate above  all  else  in  their  appraisal  of  the 
summer  programs  Is  an  eagerness  for  their 
courses  and  for  Innovative  classroom  meth- 
ods and  also  an  appreciation  of  Imaginative 
instructors.  The  fact  Is  becoming  clear  in- 
creasingly  that  a  student,  bored  almost  to 
tears  nine  months  of  a  regular  school  year, 
can  discover  suddenly  In  a  special  program 
of    studies    at    Rhode    Island    College,    that 
learning  can  be  fun  and  lead  to  fuller  de- 
velopment. 

There  Is  an  Important  reason  why  teachers, 
school  administrators,  and  school  committee 
members  should  Interest  themselves  In  stu- 
dent reaction  to  programs  like  Upward 
Bound.  When  the  youngsfjrs  discover  that 
specially  designed  education  can  be  stimu- 
lating, then  the  teaching  techniques,  class- 
room environment  and  course  selections  that 
account  for  this  stimulation  should  trigger 
Innovations  In  the  public  school  system. 

The  challenge  to  the  puollc  school  author- 
ities Is  not  to  sit  back  and  regard  the  fed- 
eral programs  as  some  sort  of  one-shot  ex- 
periment, but  rather  as  a  vital  crucible  for 
testing  new  methods  of  teaching.  Once  these 
methods  ai«  proven  valuable,  then  they 
should  be  used  In  the  public  schools. 


RESTORATION  OF  FUNDS  FOR 
URBAN  PROGRAMS  IS  URGENT 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  was  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  cuts  made  in  a  nvimber 
of  our  Important  urban  programs  by  the 
conference  action  on  the  independent  of- 
fices appropriations  bill — H.R.  17023 — 
which  has  now  cleared  Congress. 

This  measure  provides  funds  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, which  was  created  by  Con- 
gress in  1965  to  coordinate  and  lead  the 
Federal  Government's  attack  on  the 
problems  of  urban  and  suburban 
America. 

Because  of  my  concern  about  the 
worsening  problems  of  our  growing  met- 
ropolitan areas.  I  urged  the  creation  of 


such  a  department  long  before  it  was 
proposed  by  the  present  administration. 
Since  HUD  came  into  being,  I  have  sup- 
ported full  funding  of  the  vital  commu- 
nity development  and  housing  programs 
it  administers.  

Two  key  programs  In  HUD's  arsenal 
are  model  cities  and  rent  supplements. 
Model  cities  is  designed  to  attack  neigh- 
borhood problems,  including  poverty, 
unemployment  and  substandard  housing, 
in  a  comprehensive,  coordinated  manner 
as  opposed  to  the  fragmented  approaches 
taken  in  previous  years. 

Rent  supplements  is  an  extension  of 
the  public  housing  program,  but  sub- 
stitutes private  initiative  for  Government 
action  in  the  construction  or  rehabilita- 
tion and  management  of  low-cost  rental 

units. 

In  flscal  1969.  both  of  these  programs 
should  begin  moving  into  high  gear.  But 
if  they  are  to  make  meaningful  contribu- 
tions to  the  Improvement  of  the  qualltj' 
of  life  in  our  metropolitan  areas,  they 
will  require  greater  amounts  of  Federal 
flnancial  assistance  than  Congress  so  far 
has  been  willing  to  provide. 

An  important  adjunct  to  these  pro- 
grams is  the  new  fair  housing  law  which 
prohibits  discrimination  in  the  sale  and 
rental  of  housing.  Under  the  law.  HUD 
is  supposed  to  participate  in  its  enforce- 
ment through  conciliation,  mediation 
and  broadly  based  educational  activities 
which,  of  course,  will  require  adequate 
funds  to  carry  out  effectively. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  with  jurisdiction  over 
H.R.  17023,  I  voted  for  full  funding  of 
the  model  cities  and  rent  supplement 
programs.  Although  not  entirely  satis- 
fled,  I  accepted  the  compromise  $9  mil- 
lion for  fair  housing  enforcement.  These 
amounts,  I  am  glad  to  say,  were  approved 
by  the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  later  by  the  Senate. 

But  the  conference  action  on  H.R. 
17023  undoes  much  of  the  good  work  of 
the  Senate.  Model  Cities  is  slashed  from 
$1  billion  to  $625  million;  rent  supple- 
ments is  cut  from  the  Senate  level  oh 
$65  million  to  $30  milUon.  Most  shocking. ' 
fair  housing  enforcement  receives  noth- 
ing at  all.  Almost  casuaUy  Congress  took 
this  step  which  comes  close  to  repeal  of 
this  program. 

Other  valuable  programs,  such  as 
urban  planning  grants  and  urban  Infor- 
mation and  technical  assistance,  also 
suffer  substantial  reductions  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  conference  action. 

The  legislation  authorizing  these  and 
other  programs  represents  a  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  Congress  to  begin 
the  enormous  job  of  making  our  urban 
and  suburban  areas  more  decent  places 
to  live  and  work.  Now  Congress  at  this 
critical  juncture  In  our  domestic  history 
has  gone  back  on  that  commitment  by 
depriving  these  programs  of  adequate  ap- 
propriations and,  in  some  cases,  of  any 
appropriations  at  all. 

How  can  we  brush  off  isith  half  meas- 
ures, or  with  no  measures  at  all,  the  criti- 
cal needs  of  our  metropolitan  areas  and 
of  the  millions  of  underprivileged  citi- 
zens living  in  central  city  ghettoes? 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  administration 
move  to  make  up  these  deflciencies  that 


I  have  outlined  by  submitting  additional 
funding  requests  to  Congress.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  see  to  It 
that  Its  requests  are  acted  upon  promptly 
and  affirmatively. 

Restoration  of  the  fimds  for  these  ur- 
ban programs  is  possible  without  exceed- 
ing the  expenditures  and  appropriations 
reductions  previously  laid  down  by  Con- 
gress. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  ENERGY  AND 
NATURAL  RESOURCES  COMMIT- 
TEE. CONSUMER  FEDERATION  OF 
AMERICA 

Mr.    BURDICK.    Mr.    President,    the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Commit- 
tee of  Consumer  Federation  of  America, 
meeting  in  Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak.,  on  S^- 
tember    18,    1968.    adopted    resolutions 
seeking  positive  Federal  programs  for  the 
beneficial  use  of  our  natural  resources 
The  committee  noted  the  limited  supply 
of  land,  minerals,  water,  and  air.  and 
recommended  programs  and  policies  for 
the    development    and    preservation   of 
those  resources.  The  resolutions  are  as 
follows: 

Set  up  positive  Federal  pograms  to  provide 
beneficial  use  o)  out  natural  resources  and 
proper  protection  of  our  environment.  Land, 
minerals,  water,  and  air  are  In  limited  sup-  . 
ply.  The  Federal  government  must  act  as  a 
public  trustee  in  their  development  and 
preservation.  To  fulflU  this  stewardship,  it  Is 
necessary  to  implement  the  following  pro- 
grams and  policies: 

1.  Expansion  of  Federal  efforts  to  develop 
economically  competitive  techniques  of  proc- 
essing oil  from  shale  rock.  Including  con- 
struction of  demonstration  plants  as  cost 
yardsticks  for  private  Industry  and  leasing  of 
oil  shale  lands  only  with  strong  protection 
against   private   monopoly   and   speculation. 

2.  Enforcement  of  the  l60-acre  limitation 
of  Reclamation  law. 

3.  Development  of  prdcedures  for  locating 
large  generating  plants  so  as  to  minimize 
land  use  and  adverse  ecological  and  aesthetic 
effects  while  maximizing  economies  of  scale 
and  comprehensive  use  of  sites  with  multiple- 
utility  sharing  of  capacity. 

4.  Establishment  of  a  "defensive"  Federal 
land  acquisition  program,  geared  to  regional 
studies,  for  the  purpose  of  Insuring  rational 
land  use  decisions  In  the  public  Interest  and 
of  preventing  undesirable  cost  escalation. 

5.  Acceleration  of  efforts  to  clean  up  our 
air  and  water. 

6.  Creation  of  new  recreation  programs,  in- 
cluding Federal  fresh  water  "reSreatlon  res- 
ervoirs" and  urban  area  "national  parks." 

7  Support  for  a  systems  approach  to  en- 
vironmental problems— utilizing  long-range 
planning,  multi-disciplinary  methods.  Joint 
development,  and  evaluation  of  social  bene- 
fits and  costs — to  help  Insure  that  the  inter- 
relationship of  natural  resources — human 
and  natural — Is  taken  into  account. 

8  Creation  of  a  Federal  capital  budget 
which  will  reflect  In  a  businesslike  manner 
Federal  Investment  in  wealth-creating,  self- 
Uquldatlng  projects  for  development  of  nat- 
ural resources  and  construcUon  of  power 
marketing  facilities. 

Continuation  of  low  interest  rates  is  es- 
sential to  sustained  adequate  development  of 
energy  and  natural  resources. 

1.  The  availability  of  2''c  loan  funds  for 
rural  electrification  purposes  Is  essential. 

2.  Low  Interest  rates  should  be  continued 
In  the  evaluation  of  water  resources  projects. 

Adopted  bv  Energy  and  Natural  Fvesources 
Committee  o"f  the  Consumers  Federation  of 
America.  September  18,  1968. 
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HUBERT  HUMPHREY  SEEKS  A  NEW 
DAY  FOR  OLDER  AMERICANS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  Hubbhi  Humphkiy  has  given 
the  Nation  his  plan  for  "a  new  day  which 
will  bring  a  better  life  for  all  older  Amer- 
icans and  for  their  families," 

His  address  at  Seal  Beach.  Calif.,  on 
September  25  reminded  all  Americans 
that  great  progress  has  been  made  on  be- 
half of  the  elderly  since  the  social  secu- 
rity program  wsis  established  imder  Dem- 
ocratic leadership  a  third  of  a  century 
ago. 

We  now  have  medicare,  a  concept 
advanced  by  Mr.  Humphrey  in  the  first 
bill  he  Introduced  as  a  freshman  Sena- 
tor in  1949.  We  have  tried  to  make  social 
security  more  adequate;  we  now  have  a 
Federal  agency  on  aging  to  provide  di- 
rect help  to  States  and  communities;  we 
have  in^Jsted  upon  more  housing  for  the 
elderly:  .and  we  have  tailored  such  pro- 
grams as  model  cities  and  the  food  stamp 
program  to  be  of  special  help  to  older 
Americans. 

We  can  take  some  satisfaction  in  work 
already  done,  but — as  the  Vice  President 
so  clearly  said  In  California — we  must  do 
much  more. 

Inadequate  Income  is  still  the  No.  1 
problem  for  retired  Americans,  and 
Mr.  HUMPHRTY  offers  new  proposals  to 
make  social  security  even  more  effective 
than  It  now  Is.  He  also  offered  imagina- 
tive innovations  to  extend  medicare 
coverage. 

Impressed  as  he  is  by  the  need  for  In- 
creased economic  security.  Mr.  Humphriy 
says  that  it  is  not  enough.  He  also  wants 
to  make  use  of  the  abilities  of  elderly 
Americans  in  work  that  helps  make  their 
communities  better  places  in  which  to 
live.  Specifically,  he  asks  for  'establish- 
ment of  a  National  Senior  Citizens  Com- 
munity Service  Corps  in  which  persons 
both  over  and  approswrhlng  retirement 
age  can  earn  incomes  or  volunteer  to 
do  jobs  which  can  help  communities 
throughout  the  Nation  achieve  vital  so- 
cial goals." 

The  need  for  this  kind  of  national  com- 
mitment is  clearly  expressed  in  testimony 
received  within  recent  years  by  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging,  on 
which  I  serve  as  chairman.  We  have 
heard  from  experts  who  tell  us  why  com- 
munity service  would  be  good  for  the 
elderly  and  good  for  our  society.  But  even 
more  fundamentally,  we  have  heard  from 
the  elderly  themselves.  They  tell  us  that 
they  have  much  to  offer  their  fellow 
Americans:  experience,  energy,  wisdom. 
We  have  also  heard  from  elderly  people 
who  are  participating  in  pilot  service  pro- 
grams. The  message  is  always  the  same: 
"We  are  getting  as  much,  if  not  more, 
from  our  work  as  the  people  we  help; 
we  are  back  at  work,  and  we  like  it." 

We  are  going  to  have  a  national  com- 
munity service  program  for  the  elderly 
In  the  Nation;  I  have  introduced  bills  in 
the  last  two  Congresses  to  that  end.  Now, 
with  the  impetus  provided  by  the  Vice 
President,  that  day  will  come  in  the  very 
near  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Humphrey's  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
Is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows : 

A  New  Dat  ro«  Older  Americans 

The  quality  of  life  of  today's  generutlon 
of  older  Americans  Is  far  better  than  that 
enjoyed  by  any  previous  ^aerations  of  older 
Americana.  More  of  them  own  homea.  they 
have  better  health  care,  and  practically  all 
are  now  assured  of  continuing  Income  In 
retirement. 

Playing  a  major  role  In  providing  a  better 
life  for  older  Americans  Is  the  Social  Security 
program,  which  today  provides  monthly  cash 
beneflts  for  18.5  million  people  age  62  and 
over,  and  which  helps  virtually  all  of  the 
20  million  people  age  65  and  over  meet  the 
cost  of  hospital  and  doctor  bills. 

The  Social  Security  program  was  estab- 
lished under  Democratic  leadership  in  1935 — 
and  95  out  of  96  Republicans  In  the  House 
voted  to  kUl  the  old  age  benefits  section. 

Since  then,  almost  all  the  major  improve- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  Democrats. 
In  fact,  with  a  single  exception — 1954 — every 
expansion  In  the  coverage  of  Social  Security 
.  .  .  every  Increase  In  benefits  .  .  .  has  been 
proposed  by  the  Democrats  and  most  of  them 
have  been  passed  over  strong  Republican 
opposition. 

In  the  last  three  years,  benefits  have  been 
Increased  twice — raising  minimum  benefit 
levels  by  two- thirds  and  the  average  pay- 
ment by  23  percent. 

President  Roosevelt  and  President  Truman 
proposed  a  program  of  disability  benefits  .  .  . 
but  the  Republicans  killed  It. 

Richard  Nixon  voted  against  the  program 
in  1949  and  1950. 

In  1956  the  Democrats  finally  passed  the 
program  over  the  protests  of  the  Nlxon- 
Republlcans. 

President  Truman  proposed  Medicare  In 
1949;  It  was  the  first  bill  I  Introduced  as  a 
freshman  senator. 

The  Nlxon-Republlcana  fought  Medicare 
for  16  years  and  denied  these  benefits  to 
millions  of  our  older  citizens.  In  the  1960 
campaign  Mr.  Nixon  attacked  Medicare  with 
these  words:  "...  It  makes  no  good  sense 
at  all.  except  In  an  America  that  has  given 
up  Its  heritage  of  freedom  and  joined  the 
dull  drab  ranks  of  the  bureaucratic  super- 
state." 

In  1966.  93%  of  the  Nixon- Republicans  In 
the  Hotise  notwithstanding,  the  Democrats 
passed  Medicare. 

Despite  the  major  progress  that  has  been 
made  over  the  years,  much  still  remains  to 
be  done.  Too  manf  people  still  have  to  face 
the  problem  of  Inadequate  income  in  old 
age.  Fully  one-third  of  those  age  65  and  over 
live  In  poverty.  That  fact  alone  should 
challenge  the  conscience  of  all  Americans. 

Our  elderly  also  face  other  major  problems. 
For  many,  there  Is  the  critical  question  of 
what  to  do  with  their  vastly  Increased  leisure 
time.  Each  older  person  needs  to  know  that 
his  remaining  years  can  be  spent  In  useful, 
meaningful  pursuits — of  value  to  himself, 
his  fellow  neighbors,  and  his  communltj'. 

Toward  the  solution  of  these  problems  we 
pledge  a  program  in  three  crucial  and  urgent 
axeas — Income,  health,  and  the  use  of  the 
abilities  of  elderly  Americans. 

Our  proposals  Improving  the  retirement, 
disability  and  health  benefits  would  bring  an 
immediate  Increase  of  approximately  25  per- 
cent in  these  benefits. 

RETIREMENT    INCOME 

Although  private  pension  plans  provide 
supplementary  benefits  to  those  forttinate 
enough  to  be  covered  under  such  arrange- 
ments, for  most  retired  Americans.  Social 
Security  Is  the  main  source  of  continuing 
Income. 

Many  retirees  would  be  destitute  IX  there 
were  no  Social  Security  system.  Today  10 
million  people  are  kept  out  of  poverty  be- 


cause of  their  Social  Security  benefits.  They 
would  have  to  rely  on  relatives  who  often 
could  not  readily  afford  to  supply  the  needed 
support  or  they  would  be  on  relief  rolls. 
Nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  those  now  receiv- 
ing Social  Security  benefits  would  not  be 
able  to  achieve  a  moderate  living  standard 
without  these  benefits. 

Even  with  recent  increases  In  Social  Secu- 
rity payments,  the  average  benefit  for  the 
retired  worker  Is  only  $98  per  month,  and  for 
the  retired  couple.  »165  a  month.  Inade- 
quate Income  Is  the  biggest  problem  for  older 
people. 

We  need  a  substantial  Increase  In  Social 
Security  benefits — and  we  need  to  make  these 
benefits  Infiatlon-proof.  As  President  I 
would  call  for : 

Increasing  Social  Secxu-lty  benefits  by  60 
percent  across  the  board,  with  an  Increase 
from  the  present  monthly  minimum  of  $55  to 
$100  for  an  Individual  and  from  $82.60  to 
$150  for  a  couple  In  steps  during  the  next 
four  years.  We  would  begin  with  at  least  a 
15  to  20  percent  general  boost  and  a  $70 
minimum  for  an  Individual  and  $105  for  a 
couple.  The  first  Increase  alone  would  lift 
at  least  13  million  people  out  of  poverty 
immediately  Over  125,000  older  people  would 
no  longer  have  to  turn  to  public  assistance 
for  basic  sustenance,  and  there  would  be  a 
saving  of  about  $175  million  to  the  assistance 
program. 

Making  benefits  Infiatlon-proof  after  re- 
tirement by  raising  them  automatically  to 
reflect  price  Increases.  From  time  to  time 
benefits  should  be  further  raised  to  take  ac- 
count of  general  Increases  in  the  standard 
of  living. 

Making  It  more  attractive  for  the  Social 
Security  beneficiary  to  earn  more  by  liberal- 
izing the  provisions  which  reduce  benefits 
when  he  or  she  works.  There  should  be  In- 
centives, not  disincentives,  for  those  who 
want  to  continue  to  work. 

Increasing  the  amount  of  annual  earnings 
on  which  contributions  and  benefits  are 
based  so  that  benefit  amounts  will  be  more 
closely  related  to  the  full  earnings  of  the 
great  majority  of  workers. 

Financing  a  part  of  the  Increased  benefits 
from  general  revenues  to  ease  the  burden  of 
social  security  contributions  on  the  workers, 
especially  to  hnance  the  rise  in  minimum 
benefits  to  $100  per  month. 

Making  it  easier  to  qualify  for  disability 
benefits. 

HEALTH     COSTS     AND     MXOICABE 

Until  Medicare  became  law,  older  Ameri- 
cans faced  the  constant  threat  of  financial 
disaster.  Today,  however,  for  most  seiUor  cit- 
izens the  threat  has  been  lifted  of  a  hos- 
pital bill  that  could  wipe  out  their  hard-won 
security — bills  that  would  not  only  wipe  out 
their  own  savings  but  also  those  of  their 
children. 

Twenty  million  older  Americans  are  pro- 
tected under  Medicare. 

To  date,  $7  billion  In  hospital  Insurance 
benefits  has  been  paid,  as  well  as  $2.3  billion 
in  medical  insurance  benefits.  In  1968  alone, 
7,5  million  persons  will  receive  $5.6  billion 
(an  average  of  nearly  $750  per  beneficiary) 
in  hospital  benefits  under  Medicare. 

Now  that  we  have  proved  Medicare  success- 
ful, let  us  perfect  it. 

As  President  I  would  ask  Congress  to  do  the 
following : 

Put  the  doctor  bill  part  of  Medicare  on  the 
same  social  insurance  pre-payment  basis  as 
the  hospital  part.  This  would  make  It  un- 
necessary for  older  citizens  to  pay  $4.00  a 
month  for  medical  insurance  out  of  their  re- 
tirement Incomes.  Both  parts  of  the  Medi- 
care plan  would  be  financed  from  Social 
Security  contributions  and  matching  con- 
tributions from  the  Federal  Government. 

Provide  protection  against  the  heavy  cost 
of  prescription  drugs  which  are  so  often 
necessary    to    health    and    well-being,    and 
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which  now  account  for  about  30  percent  of 
private  expenditures  for  health  care  by  the 

Extend  Medicare's  protection  to  disabled 
Social  Security  beneficiaries  who,  like  older 
people,  have  high  medical  costs  at  th^  time 
when  their  Income  Is  sharply  reduced. 

PARTICIPATION     THROUGH     COMMtJNlTT     SERVICE 

Security  Is  important,  but  it  Is  not  enough. 
We  must  provide  opportunity  for  our  elder- 
ly— opportunity  for  gainful  employment,  for 
those  who  seek  to  continue  to  work,  and  the 
opportunity  for  volunteer  activity  or  for 
other  meaningful  functions  that  yield  per- 
sonal satisfaction  to  the  volunteer  and  bene- 
fits to  others. 

Americans  are  looking  aroxmd  their  home- 
towns and  their  neighborhoods  and  discover- 
ing that  there  Is  much  that  needs  doing. 
The  so-called  "helping  professions"  are  badly 
in  need  of  manpower.  There  are  now  over  5 
million  significant  public  service  tasks  that 
could  be  performed,  if  our  available  man- 
power is  properly  mobilized.  Many  senior 
citizens  have  the  aptitude  and  competence 
and  desire  to  provide  services  In  Institutions 
for  young  and  old,  In  schools  and  libraries  In 
ghettos  and  In  suburbs. 

Americans  are  also  beginning  to  realize 
that  among  our  population  of  older  persons 
Is  a  deep,  rich  reservoir  of  talent,  wisdom 
and  experience. 

We  should  match  up  older  people  who 
want  to  serve  with  the  tasks  that  need  doing. 
What  Is  needed  now  Is  a  sustained,  na- 
tional program  that  will  give  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  possibly  millions  of  able- 
bodied  older  Americans  new  opportunities  for 
service  and  participation;  and  which  will 
give  commtmities  more  of  what  they  need. 
Older  people  can  do  much  toward  taking 
care  of  the  long-neglected  needs  of  society. 
Therefore.  I  propose — 

The  establishment  of  a  National  Senior 
Citizens  Community  Service  Corps  In  which 
persons  both  over  and  approaching  retire- 
ment age  can  earn  incomes  or  volunteer  to 
do  Jobs  which  can  help  communities 
throughout  the  nation  achieve  vital  social 
goals.  We  need  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  our  older  people. 

TO    SUM    UP 

We  must  ask  what  our  Americans  who  are 
aged  or  aging  seek  and  we  must  strive  to 
better  meet  their  objectives. 

Will  their  final  share  In  life's  experience  be 
a  time  of  dignity,  of  renewed  purpose,  deep- 
ened and  enriched  by  experience? 

Or  win  these  years  be  a  time  for  waiting 
and  empty  Intervals,  full  of  the  sounds  and 
visions  of  the  past,  full  of  foreboding  of  the 
future? 

If  we  can  work  on  a  forward-looking  pro- 
gram along  the  lines  I  have  just  outlined,  we 
will  speed  the  dawn  of  that  New  Day  which 
will  bring  a  better  life  for  all  older  Americans 
and  for  their  families. 


a  growing  and  serious  problem  is  beyond 
question.  That  the  technology  for  meet- 
ing the  problems  does  not  exist  is  also  an 
unquestioned  fact. 

An  aspect  of  this  matter  that  Is  too 
frequently  ignored  is  that  lakes  are  now 
recognized  as  a  tremendous  economic  re- 
source, and  that  pHjllution  and  stagnation 
constitute  a  tremendous  loss  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  areas  having  such  lakes. 

The  Minneapolis  Star  recently  edi- 
torialized on  this  matter.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Economics  and  Pollution 
Water  pollution  usually  Is  regarded  as  pri- 
marily an  urban  problem,  one  that  occ\irs 
when  the  demands  of  big  Industry  and  a  big 
populace  become  more  than  a  river  or  lake 
can  meet. 

But  increasingly  In  this  tourist  state  water 
pollution  is  a  problem  not  confined  to  the 
heavily-populated  metropolitan  areas.  Algae 
and  choking  weeds  are  as  much  of  a  threat  to 
such  famous  lakes  as  BemldJi,  Cass.  SalUe. 
Big  Stone.  Melisa,  Shagawa  and  Le  Homme 
Dleu  as  they  are  to  Mlnnetonka. 

The  water  pollution  problem  often  Is  dis- 
cussed In  terms  of  how  much  money  It  will 
cost  the  nation  to  clesm  up  our  rivers  and 
lakes.  The  figure,  listed  In  varying  degrees 
of  multl-blUlons,  Is  staggering. 

But  there  Is  a  price,  too,  for  not  attacking 
pollution  and  it's  not  just  one  of  esthetics. 
Minnesota's  tourist  Industry  Is  valued  at 
somewhere  between  half  to  three-quarters  of 
a  billion  dollars  a  year.  The  state  and  Indi- 
vidual resorts  spend  thousands  every  year  to 
lure  customers  to  the  land  of  sky  blue  waters. 
Pollution  can  only  cut  Into  that  market. 
And  the  need  to  halt  or  reverse  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  state's  waters  becomes  an  eco- 
nomic battle  Minnesota  cannot  afford  to  lose. 


retardation  in  millions  more.  We  have 
come  a  long  way  in  publicly  recognizing 
the  individuality  and  humanity  of  the 
retarded  person  and  in  seeking  to  pro- 
mote his  personal  growth  and  welfare. 
But  we  are  only  at  the  edge.  There  Is  so 
much  more  we  can  and  must  do.  We 
have  thus  far  directed  only  a  pittance  of 
our  public  resources  toward  the  chal- 
lenging work  that  ought  to  be  done.  We 
must  now  make  the  public  Investment 
that  can  make  the  difference.  There  is 
simply  no  "acceptable  excuse  for  doing 
less. 

Any  American  who  wishes  to  be  a  part 
of  the  great  efforts  that  are  altering  the 
lives  of  millions  uill  do  well  to  read 
"The  Edge  of  Change," 


POLLUTION  IN  SMALL  LAKES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  last  year  passed  unanimously  the 
clean  lakes  legislation  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  FMr.  Burdick] 
and  I  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  Oil 
Pollution  Amendments  of  1968.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  is  now  languishing  In 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  should  be  acted  upon  by  the  House 
this  year. 

The  Clean  Lakes  Act  would  authorize 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion to  initiate  immediately  and  on  a 
broad  scale  a  comprehensive  program  to 
discover  the  causes  and  various  remedies 
for  pollution  In  small  lakes.  That  this  is 


"THE  EDGE  OF  CHANGE"— REPORT 
ON  MENTAL  RETARDATION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President  the  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion is  to  be  highly  commended  for  Its 
excellent  report  entitled  "The  Edge  of 
Change."  Under  the  chairmanship  of 
Hon.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  the  committee 
has  produced  its  second  enhghtening 
document — a  document  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  every  concerned  American. 

This  year's  report  focuses  on  three  pri- 
ority areas:  residential  care  for  the  re- 
tarded, manpower  to  serve  the  retarded, 
and  the  retarded  victims  of  poverty.  It 
describes  for  these  priority  areas  the 
needs,  the  efforts  underway,  and  the 
prospects  for  further  action.  It  brings 
forward  what  has  been  learned  in  deal- 
ing with  children  and  adults  alike — the 
possibilities  for  education  and  social 
growth,  the  potentialities  for  job  train- 
ing and  employment.  It  tells  of  the  com- 
passionate, and  sometimes  heroic,  efforts 
of  Individuals,  private  organizations,  and 
public  agencies  in  contributing  to  the  de- 
velopment of  individuals  who  previously 
would  have  been  shunted  aside,  closeted 
up,  and  left  to  languish  the  remainder 
of  their  lives. 

Certainly  we  are  at  the  "edge  of 
change. '  New  attitudes,  new  efforts,  and 
new  discoveries  bring  hope  for  helping 
millions  of  retarded  and  for  preventing 


BIAFRAN  CRISIS  WORSENS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  submitted  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  80,  which  calls  for  a  con- 
tinuation and  an  intenstflcatlon  of  the 
already  dedicated  efforts  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  achieve  a  resolution  of  the 
crisis  in  Biaf  ra. 

The  distinguished  acting  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  [Mr. 
SparkmanI,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DODD],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  thaf 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HARTirfl 
have  added  their  names  as  cosponsors. 

Representative  Scheuer  will  submit  a 
similar  resolution  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
s6rit&tivGS. 

I  believe  that  this  sense-of-Congress 
resolution  can  add  needed  congressional 
support  and  encouragement  for  the  ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  achieve  prosecu- 
tion of  the  basic  human  rights  of  the  in- 
nocents in  Blafra  through  the  United 
Nations  and  other  international  forums. 
An  Associated  Press  article  published 
in  the  Washintgon  Post  this  morning  de- 
scribes the  Blafra  death  rate  as  having 
"stabilized"  at  6,000  deaths  per  day. 

So  that  Senators  may  better  under- 
stand the  urgent  nature  of  the  food 
crisis  in  Blafra,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 

.  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BIAFRAN  Deaths  Daily:   6000 

Santa    Isabel,    Fernando    Po.    September 

26. The   head   of   Red    Cross   operations   in 

Biafra  says  deaths  from  starvation  have 
stabilized  at  6000  a  day.  He  added  that  suffi- 
cient supplies  are  now  being  delivered  to  the 
shrinking  rebel  state  in  eastern  Nigeria  to 
prevent  an  Increase  in  the  rate. 

The  representative.  Henrt  Jaggl,  said  the 
100  tons  of  food  being  flown  dally  from 
Santa  Isabel  and  Sao  Tome,  and  additional 
supplies  from  Gabon,  are  quickly  distributed 
by  117  Red  Cross  people  In  the  field. 

The  Red  Cross  has  operated  out  of  this 
Spanish  possession  off  the  coast  of  eastern 
Nigeria  since  relief  operations  began.  At  one 
time,  about  six  flights  per  month  departed 
from  here,  but  these  were  suspended  when 
B'afran  airports  were  cut  off  by  federal 
Nigerian  troops.  Now  the  fUghts  have  re- 
sumed, but  U  Is  not  clear  where  they  are 
landing. 

The  Blafrans  are  reduced  to  defense  of  one 
town.  Umuahla.  Their  7  mlUlon  people  once 
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llTed  In  an  area  of  20,000  square  mllea.  Now 
refugeea  are  squeezing  Into  the  3000  square 
miles  left  of  Biafrs  after  15  montlis  of  civil 


SPECIAL  IMPACT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presidenf.  we  are  to- 
day confronted  with  a  major  wasted  hu- 
man resource.  In  our  ghettos  and  other 
economically  depressed  communities,  the 
abilities  and  skills  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans are  underutilized  at  a  time  when  we 
can  ill  afford  it. 

Not  only  are  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  irreplaceable  talent  lost,  but  more  im- 
portanty,  the  residents  of  those  commu- 
nities are  barred  from  fully  participat- 
ing in  the  benefits  of  our  current  eifllu- 
ence.  There  must  be  a  total  moral  and 
policy  commitment  by  both  the  present 
and  future  Congress  and  administration 
to  remove  these  barriers,  and  to  provide 
tiie  nieans  for  these  citiz^ps  to  become 
true  partners  in  our  economic  life.  It  is 
good  citizenship  and  makes  good  business 
sense  to  do  so 

We  know  that  a  handout  provides  only 
temporary  help.  The  long-term  progress 
so  desperately  needed  by  the  disadvan- 
taged requires  more  than  Federal  Gov- 
ernment participation.  Such  progress  de- 
mands the  continuing,  meaningful  in- 
volvement of  private  and  public  groups 
at  both  State  and  local  levels — especially 
the  residents  of  the  communities  we  are 
striving  to  assist. 

Several  Imaginative  programs  have 
been  established  to  solve  many  of  the 
problems  confronting  these  communities, 
including  Headstart,  the  job  opportu- 
nities in  the  business  sector  and  the  legtil 
services  programs.  These  activities  must 
continue,  as  each  helps  satisfy  a  pressing 
need  of  the  poor.  It  is  equally  Imperative, 
however,  that  we  now  begin  to  Improve 
the  economic  climate  of  depressed  urban 
and  rural  axeas.  by  promoting  opportu- 
nities for  economic  self  determination. 

I  propose  that  we  increase  the  level  of 
fiscal  year  1969  appropriations  so  that 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  can 
effectively  carry  out  a  vital  new  anti- 
poverty  activity — the  special  impact  pro- 
gram. This  legislation — title  I,  part  D  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  was  ini- 
tially sponsored  by  the  late  Senator  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  and  myself.  Its  central  ob- 
jective is  the  solution  of  critical  problems 
existing  in  urban  and  rural  communities, 
by  reversing  the  tendencies  toward  de- 
pendency, chronic  unemployment  and 
rising  community  tensions.  The  means  to 
this  end  are  economic,  business,  and  com- 
munity development  programs. 

A  modest  beginning  has  already  been 
made.  For  example,  two  rural  projects 
have  been  established  in  North  Carolina 
and  Kentucky.  In  the  Bedford  Stuy- 
vesant  section  of  New  York  City,  we  are 
demonstrating  that  a  federally  financed 
partnership  between  members  of  the 
business  community  and  the  leadership 
of  the  ghetto  community  can  work.  In 
Cleveland,  a  project  sponsored  by  the 
Hough  Area  Development  Corporation,  a 
broadly  based  coalition  group  represent- 
ing the  Hough  community  and  with  good 
bridges  to  the  outside  community,  has 
just  gotten  underway  with  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance. 


The  Cleveland  project  builds  upon 
what  was  learned  from  the  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  experience,  especially  the 
problem  of  meshing  the  partnership  of 
the  ghetto,  the  outside  business  com- 
munity, and  the  government.  In  the 
Bedford -Stuyvesant  project,  ideas  from 
outside  the  ghetto  were  initially  intro- 
duced without  sufficient  local  acceptance, 
and  much  time  had  to  be  spent  In  begin- 
ning again  from  a  local  springboard.  In 
the  second  project,  the  grant  was  made 
to  an  established  ghetto  group  that  had 
already  demonstrated  its  competence  in 
mobilizing  the  community,  including 
business  and  technical  resources,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Hough,  as  Hough  residents 
themselves  had  defined  those  needs.  This 
principle  of  local  Initiative  and  local 
determination  of  priorities  and  plans  Is 
reaffirmed  In  the  bills  introduced  by  a 
bipartisan  group  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate—H.R.  18460  and  S.  3875— which 
would  establish  local  community  devel- 
opment corporations. 

These  projects  are  not  in  the  social 
services  business.  The  basic  tool  which 
this  sort  of  program  uses  is  the  creation 
of  new  and  expanded  businesses  that 
can  offer  the  foundation  for  a  stronger, 
more  stable,  and  responsible  community. 

We  have  the  opportunity,  through  the 
special  Impact  program,  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  concerted  attack  on 
the  economic  ills  of  our  distressed  com- 
munities. There  is  no  magic  solution, 
and  there  are  no  cheap  alternatives  to 
meeting  this  question  head  on. 

For  1969,  the  President  requested  only 
$30  million  for  special  impact  programs. 
This  would  support  perhaps  five  or  six 
development  corporations.  We  could  use 
at  least  twice  that  number  If  we  are  to 
fully  develop  this  promising  idea.  Under 
the  current  marked  up  versions  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  there  will  be 
nothing  for  new  special  Impact  thrusts 
without  further  reductions  in  programs 
like  Headstart,  I  again  urge  that  addi- 
tional funds  be  added  to  the  OEO  ap- 
propriation for  this  year's  special  impact 
program.  Without  this  kind  of  support, 
the  administration  taking  office  in  Jan- 
uary begins  yet  another  year  behind  on 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  our  urban 
areas.  Time  is  fast  running  out. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  September  26. 
1968,  the  President  pro  tempore  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  which  had 
previously  been  signed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

S.  2751.  An  act  to  designate  the  Mount 
Jefferson  Wilderness.  Willamette.  Deschutes, 
and  Mount  Hood  National  Forest,  In  the 
State  of  Oregon: 

S.  3030.  An  act  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
act  of  November  2,  1968,  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  experimental  plants  authorized  for 
the  development  of  fish  protein  concentrate, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3866.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1964; 

HJl.  15263.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  16175.  An  act  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer, conveyance,  lease,  and  Improvement  of, 


and  construction  on,  certain  property  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  use  as  a  headquar- 
ters site  for  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  as  sites  for  governments  of  foreign 
countries,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  18786.  An  act  to  amend  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964 
for  Certain  Employees,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

REPORT  OF  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE 
CURRENCY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  1967  annual  report 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  amendments: 

S.  3615.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  convey  to  the  port  of  Cascade 
Locks,  Oreg..  a  certain  Interest  in  lands  In  the 
State  of  Oregon  for  municipal  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1588). 

By  Mr.  HANSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  2553.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  modify  the  operation  and  to 
reallocate  the  costs  of  the  Kortes  unit,  Mls- 
.sourt  River  Basin  project,  Wyoming,  for  fish- 
ery conservation   (Rept.  No.  1589). 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

H  R.  17684.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9,  1955.  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  pueblos  of 
Cochltl,  Pojoaque,  Tesuque.  and  Zunl.  In  New 
Mexico  (Rept.  No.  1590). 

By  Mr.  HANSEN,  for  Mr.  Jackson,  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
without  amendment: 

H.R.  5117.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  stage  1  and  to  acquire  lands  for 
stage  2  of  the  Palmetto  Bend  reclamation 
project,  Texas,  sind  for  o>ther  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  1591); 

H.R.  13099.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Carl  Sandburg  Home  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1592); 

H.R.  17273.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
September  21,  1959  (Public  Law  86-339),  re- 
lating to  the  Reservation  of  the  Agua  Call- 
ente  Band  of  Mission  Indians  (Rept.  No. 
1593);  and 

H.R.  18885.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  apypropriated  to  pay  judg- 
ments In  favor  of  the  Seminole  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa In  dockets  numbered  150  and  248  of 
'  the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1594). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  report 
favorably  the  nominations  of  13  general 
officers  for  permanent  appointment  in 
the  Marine  Corps.  I  ask  that  these  names 
be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
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on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  aa  fol- 
lows: 

Hugh  M.  Elwood,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  In  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, I  report  favorably  4,867  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  in  the  Army  in  the 
grade  of  colonel  and  below  and  271  ap- 
pointments in  the  Marine  Corps  in  the 
grade  of  colonel  and  below.  Since  these 
names  have  already  been  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  Information 
of  any  Senator.  _, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows : 

Edward  J.  Evans,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States; 

Kenneth  W.  Accoustl,  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  promotion  in  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States; 

Michael  H.  Abbott,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  promotion  in  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States; 

Ernest  H.  LaFlamme,  for  reappointment 
in  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States; 

John  P.  Olynn,  and  sundry  other  persons, 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States; 

Howard  O.  Anders,  and  sundry  other  dis- 
tinguished military  students,  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States; 

Kevin  V.  Culhane,  and  Martin  J.  Naaktge- 
boren.  scholarship  students,  for  appointment 
lathe  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States; 
AlLrthur  J.  Brown,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  in  the  Marine  Corps; 

Col.  Haywood  R.  Smith,  for  permanent 
promotion  in  the  Marine  Corps;   and 

Robert  V.  Anderson,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  promotion  in  the  Marine  Corps. 
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(Iva  Marklc),  Sister  Alvernlja  (Zora  Raguz), 
SUter  Hijaclnta  (Angja  Culjak),  and  Sister 
Bernardeta  (LJllja  Soslc);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
S.  4084.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrew  Chu 
Yang;  and 

S.  4085.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Victor  M. 
VlUareJos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
3.4086.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1661  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  edu- 
cational assistance  for  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarboeodgh  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  4087.  A  bill  to  amend  section  134  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code  with  respect 
to  highway  planning  in  certain  urban  areas; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Public  Works. 

S.  4088.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3402  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  relating  to  Income 
tax  collected  at  the  source;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings. ) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  favorably 
Executive  H,  90th  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, a  Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons,  together  with  minority 
and  Individual  views  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  9). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time   and,  by   unanimous   consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN   (by  request) : 

S.  4078.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vlorlca  Anna 
Ghltescu,  Alexander  Ghitescu.  and  Serban 
George  Ghitescu;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  4079.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesus 
Alcalde.  Rafael  Juan  Posch,  and  Tomas  de 
la  Mata;  and 

S.  4080.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  poslt'.on 
of  hearing  examiner  as  administrative  trial 
Judge;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (by  request)  : 

S.  4081.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen  M. 
Danley;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

S.  4082.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    certain 
postal  employees  at  the  Elmhurst,  111.,  Post 
Office;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S.  4083.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Benedlkta  (Marica  Luburic),  Sister  Theresa 


S  4080— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  MEAS- 
URE TO  REDESIGNATE  THE  POSI- 
TION OF  HEARING  EXAMmERS 
AS  ADMINISTRATIVE         TRIAL 

JUDGE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
measure  which  would  redesignate  "hear- 
ing examiners"  in  administrative  agen- 
cies as  "administrative  trial  judges."  The 
intention  of  this  measure  is  to  give  the 
recognition  to  those  who  are  cuiTcntly 
trying  administrative  cases  and  who  are 
called  examiners.  The  change  to  the  title 
of  "administrative  trial  Judge"  has  been 
suggested  by  many  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association,  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  the  Federal  Trial  Exam- 
iners Conference. 

This  measure  would  cost  the  taxpayer 
virtually  no  money,  yet  it  most  prob- 
ably would  induce  more  qualified  people 
into  the  administrative  law.  The  new 
prestigious  title  would  rewardjnany  com- 
petent attorneys  who  might  not  consider 
giving  up  their  practice  to/ become  an 
"examiner."  I  therefore^rge  my  col- 
leagues to  carefully  consider  this  meas- 
ure and  urge  them  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  its  entirety  at  this 

point  in  the  Record.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  4080)  to  redesignate  the 
position  of  hearing  examiner  as  admin- 
istrative trial  judge,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Tower,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RecorI),  as  follows: 

S.  4080 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
sections  556(b)  (3),  559,  1305.  3105,  3344,  and 
5362  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "hearing 
examiners"  wherever  it  appears  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "administrative  trial 
Judges". 


(b)  Sections  664(a)(a).  4301(3)  (E).  5108 
(a),  5335(a)  (B),  and  7621  of  such  title  are 
amended  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "hear- 
ing examiner"  wherever  It  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "adminis- 
trative trial  Judge". 

(c)(1)  The  analysis  of  chapter  13  of  such 
title,  immediately  preceding  section  1301,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item: 
"1305.  Hearing  examiners." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"1305.  Administrative  trial  Judges". 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  33  of  such 
title,  immediately  preceding  section  3301,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item: 

"3344.  Details;  hearing  examiners." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■3344.  Details;  administrative  trial  Judges.". 

(3)  The  analysis  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title.  Immediately  preceding  section  6301.  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item: 

"5362.  Hearing  examiners." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"5362.  Administrative  trial  Judges. '. 

(d)  (1)  The  analysis  of  chapter  75  of  such 
title,  immediately  preceding  section  7501,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Stjbchaptek  III — 
Hearing  Examiners"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Subchapter  III — Aomin  istrative 
Trial  Judges". 

(2)  The  heading  of  subchapter  in  of  such 
chapter,  immediately  preceding  section  7521, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Subchapter  III— 
Hearing  Examiners"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Subchapter  in — Administrative 
Trial  Judges". 

Sec.  2.  Section  509(1)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
phrase  "hearing  examiners"  and  Inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "administrative  trial 
judges". 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  reference  fs  made  in  any 
Act  of  Congress  (other  than  this  Act) .  regula- 
tion, document,  or  record  of  the  United  States 
to  the  position  of  hearing  examiier  or  trial 
examiner  such  reference  shall  be  held  to  be 
a  reference  to  the  position  of  administrative 
trial  Judge. 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  the  tenure  of  any  person  holding  the 
position  of  hearing  examiner  or  trial  examni- 
er  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


Mr.  TOWER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  memorandum  relating  to  the  pro- 
posed title  change  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Proposed  Title  Change  for  "Hearing 
Examiners"' 

Proposal:  In  order  (1)  to  correct  a  basic 
defect  in  the  structure  of  the  federal  admin- 
istrative process,  (2)  to  bring  in  "new  blood" 
from  private  practice  and  curtail  agency  in- 
breeding. ( 3 )  to  continue  to  raise  the  caliber 
of  persons  presiding  at  administrative  trials 
and  hearings.  (4)  to  increase  the  objectivity 
ana  maturity  at  the  trial  level,  (5)  to  en- 
hance the  stature  of  private  practice  before 
the  federal  administrative  agencies,  (6)  to 
have  speedier  trials,  an  improved  record,  and 
better  initial  decisions,  and  (7)  to  lessen  the 
burden  on  the  agencies  and  the  appellate 
courts,  it  is  proposed  that  the  title  of  "hear- 
ing examiner  "  be  changed  to  Administrative 
Trial  Judge. 

THE  basic  detect 

Experience  has  shown  that  when  Congress 
created  the  specialized  administrative  agen- 
cies to  deal  swiftly  vrtth  complex  and  special- 
ized national  proolems.  It  went  too  far  from 
established  court  procedures.   Congress  was 


•Prepared  by  active  members  of  the  FBA. 
ABA,  and  Federal  Trial  Examiners  Confer- 
ence. In  the  hope  of  approval  by  them. 
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interested  in  providing  an  Inrormal.  flexible 
procedure  for  implementing  Ita  goals.  But  in 
doing  so,  It  sacrtflced  an  indls{>ensable  In- 
gredient for  Justice  and  due  process  In  the 
American  tradition:  I.e.,  independent  Judges 
to  preside  at  the  trial  and  to  render  fair, 
impartial,  and  mature  Initial  decisions  for 
agency  consideration  and  review. 

The  defect.  substltuUng  a  so-called  •CKam- 
Iner"  for  a  trial  Judge,  has  been  the  basis  of 
much  criticism  of  the  whole  federal  admin- 
istrative process.  Parties  cannot  have  confi- 
dence In  subsequent  agency  action  if  they 
have  been  (or  believe  they  have  been)  de- 
prived of  due  process  at  the  trial  level.  The 
person  presiding — in  whatever  type  proceed- 
ing—Is  the  ^nly  one  In  the  agency  who  sees 
the  witnesses,  "lives  with  the  case."  and  ac- 
tually knows  the  whole  case.  Unless  that 
person  Is  a  Judge,  rather  than  a  legal  clerk 
or  technician  (as  the  title  "examiner"  Incor- 
rectly Implies),  the  parties  have  no  assur- 
ance that  their  case  Is  being  properly  Judged 
by  a  prominent,  mature  attorney  who  Is  Im- 
partial, objective,  and  experienced — able  to 
give  proper  weight  to  all  relevant  factors  for 
a  proper  decision. 

As  early  as  1955,  the  Hoover  Commission's 
Tas*  Poree-on  Legal  Services  and  Procedure 
recognized  the  Judicial  role  of  the  hearing 
examiner.  It  recommended  (pp.  195-197,  267) 
a  new  title,  "with  the  status  of  administra- 
tive trial  judges"  (emphasis  supplied),  and 
that  they  preside  In  "formal  adjudicatory 
and  rule-making"  proceedings,  with  author- 
ity to  "conform  as  closely  as  practicable  to 
that  of  district  Judges."  and  with  "the  de- 
gree of  Independence  of  Judgment  which  is 
expected  of  Judges."  ('-he  Hoover  Commis- 
sion's recommended  new  title,  "hearing  com- 
missioner," proved  to  be  an  unfortunate 
selection — conflicting  with  such  top-ranking 
government  officials  as  ICC  and  CSC  Com- 
missioners. Congress  did  not  approve  the 
recommendation  for  an  administrative 
court. ) 

Recognizing  the  importance  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  position  of  hearing  examiners — 
and  the  increasing  professionalism  of  the 
hearing  examiner  corps  since  the  passage  of 
the  1946  Administrative  Procedure  Act — the 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  (with  Congres- 
sional approval)  raised  the  classification 
grade  of  most  hearing  examiners  to  Grade  16, 
one  of  the  new  "super"  grades. 

PKOBLCMS  CAUSED 

The  federal  administrative  process  has  suf- 
fered in  a  number  of  ways  as  a  result  of  the 
basic  defect. 

Largely  because  of  the  title  of  "examiner," 
many  eminently  qualified  attorneys  who 
otherwise  would  be  interested  in  serving  In 
a  Judicial  role  have  been  unwilling  to  apply 
lor  these  positions.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  prominent  practitioners  are  available  for 
appointment  as  U.S.  District  Judges.  Attor- 
neys are  often  willing  to  make  a  considerable 
sacrifice  in  earnings  in  order  to  accept  such  a 
recognition  of  their  eminence  In  the  legal 
profession.  But  few  private  attorneys,  who 
practice  before  one  or  more  of  the  adminis- 
trative agencies  and  who  have  attained  con- 
siderable esteem  and  prestige  In  their  law 
practices,  are  willing  to  leave  that  position  In 
the  profession  and  serve  In  this  Judicial  role — 
knowing  that  they  will  be  regarded  on  and 
off  the  bench  as  an  "examiner."  Thus  the  title 
itself  deprives  the  government  of  the  serv- 
ices of  the  very  attorneys  who  would  com- 
mand the  highest  respect  of  the  private  bar. 
Agency  inbreeding  is  too  often  the  result. 

Although  federal  administrative  agencies 
have  used  the  title  of  "examiner"  for  several 
decades,  the  public  as  a  rule  still  does  not 
understand  the  distinction  between  a  hearing 
examiner  in  his  Judicial  role,  and  the  many 
other  varieties  of  examiners  who  have  admin- 
istrative. Investigative,  or  clerical  functions. 
Such  misunderstanding  frequently  Interferes 
with  the  efforts  to  Impress  witnesses  with  the 


seriousness  of  the  proceeding  and  the  neces- 
sity for  them  to  respect  their  oath  to  tell  the 
truth.  The  nonjudicial  title  sometimes  causes 
the  practicing  attoriteys  In  the  case  to  doubt 
the  stature  and  authority  of  the  person  oc- 
cupying the  beach,  and  to  show  a  lack  of  re- 
spect at  the  trial.  Litigants  often  regard  the 
"examiner"  as  another  representative  of  the 
proaecutlng  wing  of  the  agency — making  It 
difficult  for  them  to  understand  that  he  will 
make  an  Independent  determination,  based 
on  the  facts  and  the  law.  and  not  on  some 
predilection  of  the  agency.  The  hearing  ex- 
aminer often  Is  deprived  of  the  use  of  Idle 
State  and  federal  courtrooms — having  to  use 
such  Inadequate  facilities  as  conference 
rooms.  Civil  Service  Commission  examining 
rooms,  hotel  rooms,  rooms  In  the  TMCA,  and 
the  like.  F^ilfilUng  the  Important  role  of  the 
federal  agency  under  such  adverse  conditions 
Is  difficult. 

PROPOSED  CORKECTION 

An  Immediate,  feasible  step  toward  a  solu- 
tion of  many  of  these  problems  Is  to  raise 
the  stature  and  prestige  of  the  hearing  ex- 
aminer's position.  This  readily  can  be  done 
by  acknowledging  his  Judicial  role — as  a  Judge 
in  administrative  trials — and  assigning  him 
the  appropriate,  prestigious  title  of  Admin- 
istrative Trial  Judge. 

Missing  Ingredient.  The  mere  change  In 
title  would  provide  the  missing  ingredient  In 
the  federal  administrative  process.  The  cases 
would  be  tried  before  a  Judge.  Yet  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  administrative  process  would 
be  retained. 

Greater  Respect.  The  change  In  title  would 
accomplish  greater  utilization  of  available 
courtrooms,  appreciably  add  to  the  dignity 
of  the  administrative  trials,  and  assist  In 
maintaining  the  Judicial  atmosphere  and 
decorum  which  are  vital.  Because  of  the 
added  respect  for  the  proceeding  and  the 
bench,  many  trials  should  be  speedier.  The 
stature  of  private  practice  before  the  agen- 
cies would  be  enhanced. 

Outstanding  Candidates  for  Appointment. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  Improvement  In  the  ad- 
ministrative process  would  result  from  the 
wider  attraction  of  attcrnevs  of  the  highest 
caliber.  Whereas  the  present  nationwide  re- 
cruitment program  has  for  years  failed  to 
attract  many  private  administrative  law  spe- 
cialists, the  enhancement  of  the  stature  and 
prestige  of  these  positions  should  enable  the 
same  recruitment  program  to  attract  a  large 
number.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  there  wotild 
be  real  competition  between  the  fully-quali- 
fied private  practitioner  and  the  agency  at- 
torney. Rather  than  selecting  candidates  who 
merely  meet  the  high  standards  which  It  has 
established,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
would  be  In  the  position  of  quallfjrlng  only 
the  most  outstanding,  for  appointment  by 
the  agencies. 

In  the  event  the  title  change  alone  would 
not  attract  a  sufficient  number  of  the  prac- 
ticing specialists,  the  change  would  pave  the 
way  for  this  result.  The  acknowledgment 
that  the  persona  In  these  600  Jobs  are  the 
only  Judges  under  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, would  remove  these  Judicial  posi- 
tions from  competition  salarywlse  with  gov- 
ernment executive  positions.  Then  If  salary 
adjustments  more  In  line  with  the  Judiciary 
(or  the  Judiciary's  retirement  benefits)  are 
necessary,  adjustments  could  be  made  with- 
out affecting  nonjudicial  salaries. 

Because  of  the  advancing  age  of  the  present 
hearing  examiner  corps,  over  half  of  the  hear- 
ing examiners  can  be  expected  to  retire  In  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time,  leaving  hun- 
dreds of  vacancies  to  be  filled.  With  ful'.y- 
quallfled  private  practitioners  applying  in 
sufficient  number,  the  psencles  would  be  able 
to  achieve  more  of  a  balance,  between  the 
government  ."sppclallst  and  the  "new  blood" 
from  the  outside. 

Benefits  to  the  Judiciary.  The  Administra- 
tive Trial  Judges  (who,  because  of  the  de- 


scriptive words  limiting  their  function  to  ad- 
ministrative trials,  would  not  be  confused 
with  the  U.  S.  District  Judge  or  with  a  Judge 
In  any  federal  constitutional  court)  could 
do  much  to  lessen  the  burdensome  caseloads 
facing  the  Judiciary.  The  U.  S.  Circuit  Courts 
have  hundreds  of  administrative  agency  cases 
on  their  overcrowded  dockets  at  all  times, 
and  the  number  Is  ever  Increasing.  There  Is 
talk  of  further  delegation  of  certain  types  of 
litigation  to  the  administrative  process  In 
order  to  enable  the  Judiciary  to  cope  with  the 
rising  caseloads. 

A  key  to  faster  and  more  efficient  review 
of  agency  cases  Is  for  the  Court  to  have  con- 
fidence in  the  competence  and  objectivity  of 
the  person  presiding  at  the  trial  level.  The 
Court's  work  Is  substantially  easier  when  the 
Court  can  rely  on  the  correctness  of  the  trial 
Judge's  credibility  findings,  the  fairness  of 
the  pretrial  and  trial  rulings,  and  the  ac- 
curacy and  completeness  of  the  Initial  deci- 
sion. The  Court  Is  also  assisted  when  the  trial 
Judge  Is  an  able  Jurist,  capable  of  rendering 
a  mature  Judgment,  clearly  explicated  In  a 
concise,  logical,  persuasive  decision. 

Moreover,  with  superior,  respected  trial 
Judges — making  possible  better  and  speedier 
trials,  a  better  record,  and  better  Initial  de- 
cisions— there  should  be  more  settlements, 
fewer  appeals,  and  quicker  and  Improved  re- 
view by  the  agencies  as  well  as  the  Courts. 
Both  the  administrative  process  and  the  Ju- 
diciary would  benefit. 


S.  4086— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
TO  INCREASE  EDUCATIONAL 
BENEFITS  FOR  VETERANS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  liberalize 
the  educational  readjustment  benefits 
accruing  to  our  veterans.  Earlier  this 
session,  the  Senate  passed  H.R.  16025 
with  an  amendment  providing  that  vet- 
erans eligible  for  educational  assistance 
would  receive  such  assistance  at  a  rate 
of  I'i  months  of  education  for  everj' 
month  served.  That  bill  Is  still  awaiting 
action  by  the  House.  It  Is  my  fervent  hope 
that  the  other  body  will  act  swiftly  on 
this  measure. 

Assuming  that  the  House  does  accept 
the  Senate  amendments,  it  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  there  Is  a  far  more 
expeditious  way  of  providing  these  in- 
creased educational  entitlements.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  would  ac- 
complish this. 

The  bill  I  am  now  introducing  provides 
that  any  veteran  who  has  completed  up 
to  18  months  of  active  duty  service  will 
have  his  educational  benefits  computed 
at  the  1'2-to-l  formula.  It  provides 
further,  however,  that  any  veteran  who 
has  completed  more  than  18  months  of 
active  duty  service  shall  automatically  be 
entitled  to  36  months  of  educational  ben- 
efits. 

Thus,  the  veteran  who  leaves  active 
duty  after  18  months  will  be  entitled  to 
36  months  of  training  just  as  will  the 
veteran  who  stays  in  for  a  3-year  tour 
of  duty.  The  point  behind  this  amend- 
ment is  to  save  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion an  estimated  $1  million  per  year 
administrative  costs.  Assuming  the  l'/2- 
to-1  provision  now  in  the  House  goes 
through,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
would  have  to  spend  nearly  one-half  mil- 
lion dollars  more  than  they  are  now  in 
determining  precisely  how  much  entitle- 
ment each  veteran  is  to  receive.  Since 
84  percent  of  the  veterans  now  par- 


ticipating in  this  program  have  served 
24  months  or  more  and  since  60  percent 
of  the  total  have  served  a  full  36  months, 
it  seems  clear  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration will  be  able  to  discharge 
their  obhgations  more  efficiently  under 
this  amendment. 

In  line  with  the  increasing  trend  in 
the  Nation  toward  providing  greater 
educational  opportunity  for  all,  the  bill 
I  introduce  today  also  removes  the  cur- 
rent restriction  of  36  months  total  edu- 
cational entitlement  which  any  veteran 
may  receive.  Under  present  law,  a  soldier 
who  has  served  in  both  the  Korean  war 
and  the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  although 
having  in  one  sense  become  eligible  for 
more  than  36  months  of  education,  is 
arbitrarily  cut  off.  Realizing  that  in 
this  day  and  age  a  bachelor's  degree  is 
often  merely  the  first  step  in  embark- 
ing on  a  professional  career,  it  seems 
most  unfair  that  we  deprive  our  veterans 
of  what  they  have  rightfully  earned 
merely  because  they  have  chosen  to 
honor  the  call  of  their  country  and  serve 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  tS.  4086)  to  amend  section 
1661  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  educational  assistance  for  vet- 
erans, introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


S  4087— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AMEND  SECTION  134  OF  TITLE  23, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  134  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code — the  so-called  plan- 
ning requirement  for  federally  aided 
highways.  Late  in  July,  the  Senate 
adopted  the  conference  report  on  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968.  At  that 
time,  I  opposed  the  conference  report  be- 
cause I  believed  the  bill  reported  did  not 
give  sufficient  recognition  to  the  inter- 
relationship of  highways  ind  cities.  In 
particular,  the  bill  did  not  contain  three 
of  the  four  'urban  impact"  amendments 
which  were  present  in  S.  3418  when  the 
Senate  passed  it,  and  contained  no 
amendment  to  the  planning  section  of 
the  Highway  Act.  After  long  delay,  the 
highway  bill  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, despite  grave  doubts  about  certain 
provisions. 

The  increasing  importance  of  urban 
highways  makes  it  essential  that  we  con- 
sider broad  social  and  environmental 
values  in  planning  their  location  and 
design.  Accordingly,  I  introduce  this  bill 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  establish  new  ob- 
jectives in  the  highway  program  and  will 
lead  to  the  greater  integration  of  our 
urban  highway  systems  with  the  metro- 
politan areas  which  they  are  designed  to 


state  System  which  is  to  pass  through  our 
cities  has  not  been  built.  These  some- 
what less  than  6,000  miles  will  carry  50 
percent  of  the  Interstate  System's  traffic, 
although  it  accounts  for  only  15  percent 
of  the  system's  mileage.  Work  on  these 
critically  important  highways  has  been 
held  up  in  many  places,  however,  as  the 
result  of  conflicts  over  the  location  or 
(Resign,  or  both,  of  these  highways. 

We  cannot  ignore  those  conflicts;  nor 
can  we  overlook  the  vei-y  real  nontrans- 
portation  interests  which  must  be  con- 
sidered in  building  urban  highways. 
Highway  planning  and  construction 
have  an  enormous  impact  on  the  physi- 
cal and  social  development  of  metropol- 
itan areas.  Urban  highways  must  be 
planned  and  built,  not  in  isolation,  but 
ill  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  areas 
through  which  they  pass.  Urban  high- 
ways must  be  built,  not  only  for  the  peo- 
ple who  will  drive  on  them,  but  also  for 
the  people  who  live  near  them.  They 
can— and  must — be  innovative,  unifying 
means  to  renew  the  neighborhoods 
through  which  they  pass,  not  destroyers 
of  them.  Accordingly,  the  criteria  for 
route  selection  and  highway  design  must 
go  beyond  engineering  considerations 
alone  and  must  include  broader  social 
values. 

Under  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1968.  highways  may  still  be  built  with 
little  or  no  concern  for  the  affected  resi- 
dents of  the  particular  cities.  It  is  the 
objective  of  the  bill  which  I  introduce 
today  to  establish  specific  guidelines,  to 
give  statutoi-y  authority  to  those  who 
would  insure  that  no  highway  which  is 
destructive  of  the  life  of  a  city  will  be 
built. 

In  this  legislation  I  seek  to  incorpo- 
rate those  broader  concerns  about  urban 
transportation  which  were  articulated 
by  the  Secretaries  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  Transportation,  in  an 
exchange  of  correspondence  with  me,  at 
the  time  that  the -urban  mass  transit 
program  was  transferred  from  HUD  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  In 
the  message  which  accompanied  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  2,  the  President  noted 
the  importance  of  assuring  "that  urban 
transportation  develops  as  an  integral 
component  of  the  broader  development 
of  growing  urban  areas."  For  this  rea- 
son, HUD  was  to  be  given  a  role  in  de- 
veloping the  criteria  under  which  the 
Secretary  of  Tiansportation  was  to  con- 
sider federally  aided  urban  transporta- 
tion projects. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  I  introduce  would 
accomplish  the  following:  First,  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment is  to  cooperate  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  which  has  the 
direct  responsibility  for  administering 
the  highway  program,  in  developing 
criteria  which  will  insure  the  approval 
of  only  those  urban  highways  which  are 
commensurate  with  comprehensive 
urban  planning  for  the  particular  area; 
and,  second,  approval  of  Federal-aid 
highway  projects  would  be  contingent 


opment,  that  the  highway  project  was 
commensurate  with  the  comprehensively 
planned  development  of  the  particular 
urban  area  and  that  there  had  been  ade- 
quate consultation  with  affected  resi- 
dents, to  the  maximum  feasible  extent. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  con- 
sideration of  all  these  points  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  insure  that  the  uiban  high- 
way program  will  serve  as  a  basis  for 
progress  and  growth  in  our  cities,  rather 
than  one  of  destruction.  I  believe  that 
these  guidelines  should  have  statutory 
force,  not  because  I  am  critical  of  pres- 
ent administration  of  the  highway  pro- 
gram—indeed, that  administration  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  enlightened— but  be- 
cause we  must  guarantee  the  perma- 
nence of  this  policy,  and  we  must  indi- 
cate that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  committed  to  these  values. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4087)  to  amend  section 
134  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
with  respect  to  highway  planning  in  cer- 
tain urban  areas,  introduced  by  M^. 
Javits,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.  4087 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
third  sentence  of  section  134  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
everjrthlng  after  the  word  "comprehensive" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"plannlilfe  for  the  entire  xirban  area  carried 
on  cooperatively  by  States  and  local  commu- 
nities in  conformance  with  the  objectives 
stated  in  this  section  and  under  criteria  to 
be  developed  Jointly  by  the  Departments  of 
Traiisportatlon  and  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  The  Secretary  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  project  until  he  shall  have  been 
advised  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  that  such  project  Is  com- 
mensurate with  the  comprehensively  planned 
development  of  the  entire  tirban  area  and 
that  there  has  been  maximum  feasible  par- 
ticipation In  the  planning  and  design  of  the 
particular  highway  project  by  the  residents 
of  the  affected  area." 


serve. 

Although  we  are  nearing  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Highway  System,     —"--—'   fi„y.„„    >,,_   thp    SprrPtarv    of 
we  have  yet  to  build  the  most  importanV-UPon   a   finding   by   the   Secretary   ot 

and  the  most  difficult  portion  of  that  sys-     Transportation,  as  a^^ised  by  the  De- 
tem  the  almost  50  percent  of  the  Inter-     partment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 


S  4088— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AMEND  SECTION  3402  OF  INTER- 
NAL REVENUE  CODE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
a  bill  to  amend  section  3402.  the  with- 
holding tax  provision,  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

Under  existing  law.  it  is  not  possible 
for  certain  groups  of  workers,  particu- 
larly agricultural  laborers,  to  have  their 
Income  tax  withheld,  even  if  they  volun- 
tarily agree  with  their  employ«;^  that 
their  taxes  be  withheld.  Present  law  per- 
mits withholding  only  with  respect  to 
payments  defined  as  "wages"  and  under 
the  Code,  remuneration  paid  to  agricul- 
tural workers  does  not  constitute 
"wages." 
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Mr.  President,  It  strikes  me  as  absurd 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
prohibited  from  receiving  payment  of 
taxes  withheld  from  the  compensation 
paid  to  persons  who  consent  to  the  with- 
holding. The  Oovemment  surely  has 
enough  problems  collecting  taxes  from 
recalcitrant  taxpayers  without  refusing 
payments  from  those  willing  to  make 
them.  Moreover,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  at  least  some  of  the  pay- 
ments which  now  must  be  refused  by  the 
Government  are  ultimately  lost.  Many 
employees  Involved  simply  are  not  able 
to  file  declarations  of  estimated  income 
and  make  tax  payments  on  a  quarterly 
basis.  It  is  a  virtual  certainty  that  many 
of  them  will  run  into  problems  for  falling 
to  file  estimates  and  pay  their  taxes. 
The  loss  suffered  by  the  Government,  as 
well  as  the  personal  hardship  which  will 
result  to  employees  if  their  Income  tax 
is  not  withheld  for  each  pay  period,  can 
be  reofelfled  by  passage  of  the  simple 
amendment  I  now  Introduce. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  pro- 
vides for  the  institution  of  a  voluntary 
system  of  income  tax  withholding.  It 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  to  provide  by 
regulatioris  for  withholding  from  p>ay- 
ments  which  do  not  constitute  '.'wages" 
as  defined  in  section  3401(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  but  only  in 
cases  in  which  the  person  paying  and  the 
individual  receiving  such  payment  agree 
to  such  withholding.  This  proposal  would 
allow  withholding,  subject  to  agreement. 
In  the  case  of  farmers,  employers  of  do- 
mestic servants,  and  the  like.  In  addition, 
it  would  permit  withholding  in  the  case 
of  payments  such  as  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission retirement  annuities,  royalty 
payments,  and  similar  nonsalary-type 
payments  which  are  subject  to  income 
tax. 

Mr.  President,  when  one  weighs  the 
equities  involved.  It  is  unquestionably 
clear  that  there  Is  no  reason  to  restrict 
withholding  in  instances  in  which  both 
parties  agree  that  withholding  is  desir- 
able. I  hope  this  measure  meets  the  ap- 
proval of  my  colleagues  and  I  urge  its 
swift  passage.  

The  PRESmrNQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4088)  to  amend  section 
3402  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  re- 
lating to  income  tax  collected  at  the 
source.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Javits.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
announces  the  appointment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javtts]  as 
observers  to  attend  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Inter- 


national Monetary  Fund  and  World  Bank 
to  be  held  at  Washington,  D.C..  from 
September  30  to  October  4, 1968. 


AMENDMENT   OF   INTERNAL   REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954— AMENDMENTS 

AKXNDMKI4TS  NOS.   1006  AND   1007 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submitted 
two  amendments,  Intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him,  to  the  bill  (HR.  2767)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  allow  a  farmer  an  amortized  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  assessments  for 
depreciable  property  levied  by  soil  or  wa- 
ter conservation  or  drainage  districts, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
MntE]  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
Its  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  1,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke]  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (,P.  Con.  Res. 
80)  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  meeting  the  urgent 
and  extraordinary  humanltarlem  relief 
requirements  of  irmocents  In  the  Nlgerla- 
Biafra  area.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  26,  1968,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  827.  An  act  to  establish  a  national  trails 
system,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1331.  An  act  to  establish  the  North  Caa- 
cadee  National  Park  and  Ross  Lake  and  Lake 
Chelan  National  Recreation  Areas,  to  desig- 
nate the  Pasayten  Wilderness  Euid  to  modify 
the  Qlacler  Peak  Wilderness,  In  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2515.  An  act  to  establish  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  In  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  3761.  An  act  to  designate  the  Moiint 
Jefferson  Wilderness  Willamette,  Deschutes, 
and  Mount  Hood  National  Forests,  In  the 
State  of  Oregon; 

S.  3030.  An  act  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
act  of  November  2,  19M,  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  experimental  plants  authorized  for  the 
development  of  &sh  protein  concentrate,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 
^^  S.  3868.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1904. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  SES- 
SIONS OF  THE  SENATE  FROM  SEP- 
TEMBER 30  THROUGH  OCTOBER  4. 
1968 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Institutions  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  be  authorized 
kto  meet  during  sessions  of  the  Senate 
Vrom  the  date  of  September  30  through 
O^Maec^.  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Abe 
Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pending  question  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  to  be  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States. 


RECESS  TO  10  A.M. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  under  the  order  of  yesterday, 
September  25,  1968,  in  executive  session, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.)  the 
Senate,  in  executive  session,  recessed 
until  tomorrow.  Friday,  September  27, 
1968.  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATION 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  September  26  (legislative  day  of 
September  24),  1968: 

Unttxd  Nations 

James  Russell  Wiggins,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  United  Na- 
tions with  the  rank  and  status  of  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary, 
and  the  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 


September  26,  1968 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Truly  my  soul  waiteth  upon  God:  from 
Him  cometh  my  salvation. — Psalm  62:  1. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  creator  of  the 
world,  the  sustalner  of  life,  and  the  goal 
of  our  noblest  endeavors,  teach  us  to 
pray  that  in  our  prayers  Thou  canst 
draw  nigh  unto  us.  By  Thy  grace  enable 
us  to  live  through  these  days  without 
frustration  and  with  a  firm  faith  in 
Thee,  without  discouragement  and  with  a 
decisive  devotion  to  our  beloved  Nation. 

Give  us  wisdom  and  strength  that  we 
may  rise  above  the  confusion  of  this  age, 
see  clearly  the  needs  of  our  people,  strike 
forcefully  at  the  roots  of  our  Nation's 
ills,  and  make  strong  and  clear  the  high- 
way to  an  intelligent,  united  citizenship. 
May  we  keep  the  wheels  of  progress  turn- 
ing and  never  allow  any  rule  or  ruler  to 
displace  or  destroy  our  democracy. 

Abide  with  every  Member  of  Congress 
and  when  they  depart  this  day  dismiss 
them  with  Thy  blessing. 
In  the  Master's  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Gelsler,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  July  9.  1968.  the  President 
approved  and  signed  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  17734.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 


f        MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
tHR.  17023)  entitled  "An  act  making 
appropriations  for  sundry  independent 
executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies,  offices,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  41  to  the  foregoing  bill. 


part  which  Harry  S.  Truman  played  in 
the  creation  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  1459 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  on 
October  24,  1968,  a  proclamation  recogniz- 
ing the  significant  part  which  Harry  S. 
Truman,  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
played  In  the  creation  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

WELCOME  TO  AUSTIN  C. 
DRUKKER,  JR. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

•Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  and  pleased  to  have  as  my  guest 
in  Washington  today  a  10-year-old  boy 
named  Austin  C.  Drukker,  Jr.  Young 
Austin  is  the  great-grandson  of  Dow  H. 
Dr\ikker,  who  represented  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey 
from  1914  to  1919. 

As  the  present  Representative  of  that 
congressional  district,  it  is  a  great  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  welcome  Austin.  His  visit 
reminded  me  of  the  continuity  of  our 
Government  and  our  ability  to  survive 
troubled  times. 

Dow  H.  Drukker  also  served  In  difficult 
times — the  era  of  World  War  I.  I  am 
happy  to  be  a  part  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
in  which  he  served  so  well,  and  I  thank 
his  great-grandson  for  reminding  me  of 
the  wisdom  of  our  system  of  government. 


lege  student  to  her  parents  In  New  York 
seemed  to  unjustly  reprimand  them  for 
not  understanding  her  defined  need  for 
Identity — which  she  lacked,  according  to 
her,  because  she  had  lived  a  secure  life. 
Her  alleged  search  for  identity,  which 
took  her  to  the  brink  of  drug  addiction, 
was  not  in  the  pursuit  of  excellence 
within  her  own  God-given  talent  range 
but,  rather,  seemed  to  be  a  thirst  to  be 
different. 

I  am  glad  that  most  young  people  have 
different  values.  They  possess  the  quality 
of  respect  for  authority,  for  work,  and 
for  themselves.  They  possess  the  quality 
of  pride  in  achievement,  which  truly 
distinguishes  anyone. 

It  has  been  a  high  privilege  for  me  to 
sponsor  Congress  Clubs  in  my  district, 
with  memberships  composed  of  young 
Georgians  who  care  about  their  Govern- 
ment. They  possess  the  good  quaUties  to 
which  I  have  referred  and  are  represent- 
ative of  the  future  of  our  country. 

Looking  ahead,  then,  we  have  every 
reason  for  optimism  in  our  Nation.  Let 
us  today  salute  the  splendid  young  people 
of  America — may  they  all  attain  those 
tall  hills  of  achievement. 


RECOGNIZING  THE  SIGNIFICANT 
PART  WHICH  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 
PLAYED  IN  THE  CREATION  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  (H  J. 
Res.   1459)    recognizing  the  significant 


LOOKING  AHEAD 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  my  most  plesisant  congressional  re- 
sponsibilities Is  the  writing  of  letters  of 
commendation  to  citizens  of  the  Third 
District  of  Georgia  who  have  excelled  in 
one  way  or  another.  These  people  are 
a  high  credit  to  my  district  and.  more 
often  than  not.  they  are  young  people. 

In  contrast,  a  recent,  lengthy  letter  In 
the  Congressional  Record  from  a  col- 


TRIBUTE  TO  MSGR.  BASIL  SERE- 
DOWYCH,  PASTOR  OF  ST.  JOHN 
THE  BAPTIST  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sun- 
day evening,  one  of  the  outstanding  citi- 
zens In  Syracuse,  N.Y..  and.  incidentally, 
a  man  who  I  am  pleased  and  proud  to 
call  my  friend,  will  be  honored  at  a  testi- 
monial    dinner.     He     is     Msgr.     Basil 
Seredowych.  pastor  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist Catholic  Church. 

Father  Basil,  as  he  is  affectionately 
called  by  his  friends  and  parishioners,  Is 
one  of  those  rare  men  in  our  midst.  He 
blends  the  great  qualities  of  strength 
with  gentleness,  leadership  with  friend- 
ship, and  firmness  with  compassion. 

In  an  era  when  the  virtues  of  family 
life  and  fraternal  bonds  are  suffering  at- 
tacks from  all  sides,  Monsignor  Sere- 
dowych serves  as  shepherd  of  a  flock  of 
dedicated  Americans  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent to  whom  those  virtues  are  still  very 
real  and  very  meaningful.  Respect  for 
the  church,  respect  for  parents  and 
adults,  and  respect  for  order  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  life  of  this  commiuiity, 
and  Monsignor  Seredowych  is  a  model 
to  which  everyone  looks  for  inspiration. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sharing  my  thoughts 
today  with  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  because  I  want  everj'one  to  know 
of  Monsignor  Seredowych  and  of  the  re- 
spect which  those  of  us  who  live  In  Syra- 
cuse have  for  him.  I  have  been  fortimate 
to  know  him  for  many  years.  I  have  been 
even  more  fortunate  to  have  had  the 
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benefit  of  his  wise  counsel  during  that 
time. 

And  so.  as  many  himdreds  of  his 
parishioners  and  friends  gather  to  honor 
him  on  his  elevation  to  Monslgnor  this 
weekend,  I  ask  that  you  will  Join  with 
me  in  urging  Ood's  choicest  blessings  on 
him  that  we  might  have  him  with  us  for 
many  years  to  come. 


PARTISAN  POLITICS  HAS  NO  PLACE 
IN  SCHOOL  BOARD  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  GUDE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  stated  on  the  House  floor  that  I  was 
shockM  at  an  announcement  that  the 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  endorsing 
School  Board  candidates.  Later  I  was 
doubly  shocked  to  find  that  the  Republi- 
can State  Central  Committee  is  moving 
In  the  same  direction. 

Regardless  of  political  party,  I  am  very 
concerned  with  this  action.  I  believe  that 
the  men  and  women  of  both  central  com- 
mittees will  oome  to  regret  this  action.  I 
hope  both  committees  will  give  this  mat- 
ter fuither  serious  consideration.  Par- 
tisan politics  has  no  place  in  School  Board 
elections  and  will  not  help  to  build  a 
stronger  school  system. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  3769. 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1968 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S.  3769) 
to  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958,  the  National  Vocational 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965,  the 
Higher  Education  Pacllities  Act  of  1963, 
and  related  acts,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoitTwxxucs  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1919) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  «11«- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houaea  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
3766)  to  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1966,  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1968.  the  National  Vocational  Student 
IXMua  Insurance  Act  of  1966.  the  Higher  Edu- 
caUon  FaclUUea  Act  of  1963,  and  related  acts, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  resp>ectlve  Houses  as  foUows: 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 


agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follow*: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

That  this  Act,  with  the  following  Uble  of 
contents,  may  be  cited  as  the  "Higher  Edu- 
cation  Amendments   of    1968". 
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tion grants 
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TITLE  I— STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

Part   A — Amendments   to   Educational   Op- 
portunity Grant  Program 

extension  of  educational  opportunity' 

GRANT    program 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
401(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "two  succeeding 
fiscal  years"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  $100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
$140,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971". 

(b)  (1)  Such  section  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

(2)  Sections  405(b) ,  406(b) ,  and  407(b)  (2) 
of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
■"third  sentence"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"second  sentence". 

maximum  amount  of  educational  ort'OR- 
tunity  grant;  treatment  of  work-study 
assistance  for  matching  purposes 
Sec.  102.  The  first  sentence  of  section  402  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "which 
amount"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of 
$1,000  or  one-half  of  the  sum  of  the  amount 
of  student  financial  aid  ( including  assistance 
under  this  title,  and  including  compensation 
paid  under  a  work-study  program  assisted 
under  part  C  of  this  title) 'provided  such 
student  by  such  institution  and  any  as- 
sistance provided  such  student  under  any 
scholarship  program  established  by  a  State 
or  a  private  institution  or  organization,  as 


determined  in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner." 

administrative  expenses 

Sec.  103.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending 
on  or  after  June  30,  1970,  section  407(a)  (1) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
the  following:  "and  of  section  463  of/ this 
Act  (relating  to  administrative  expemes)". 

revision  of  maintenance  of  effort 
provision 

Sec.  104.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending  on 
or  after  June  30,  1970,  section  407(a)  (4)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
to  read  as  f  oUows : 

••(4)  provide  that  the  institution  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  464  of  this  Act 
(relating  to  maintenance  of  effort) ;". 
consolidation  and  revision  of  talent  search 

AND  upward  bound  PROGRAMS;  SPECIAL  SERV- 
ICES TO  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS  IN  INSTITU- 
TIONS   OF    HIGHER    EDUCATION 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  408  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"IDENTIFYING  QUALIFIED  LOW-INCOME  STU- 
DENTS; PREPARING  THEM  FOB  POST  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION;  SPECIAL  SERVICES  FOE  SUCH  STU- 
DENTS IN  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION 

"Sec.  408.  (a)  To  assist  in  achlevmg  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  part  the  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized (without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5) )  — 

"(1)  to  make  grants  to,  or  contracts  with, 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  com- 
binations of  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  planning,  developing,  or  carrying  out 
one  or  more  of  the  programs  described  In 
subsection  (b), 

"(2)  to  make  grants  to,  or  contracts  with, 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations  (Including  professional  and 
scholarly  associations)  and  to  make  contracts 
with  public  and  private  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations for  planning,  developing,  or  carry- 
ing out  Talent  Search  programs  described  In 
subsection  (b)  (1) ,  and 

"(3)  in  exceptional  cases,  to  make  grants 
to.  or  contracts  with,  secondary  schools,  and 
postsecondary  educational  Institutions  ac- 
credited by  a  State,  for  planning,  developing, 
or  carrying  out  Upward  Bound  programs  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)  (2) . 
No  grant  or  contract  for  planning,  develop- 
ing, or  carrying  out  a  Talent  Search  program 
described  in  subsection  (b)(1)  may  exceed 
$100,000  per  year. 

"(b)  The  programs  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  are — 

"(1)  programs,  to  be  known  as  'Talent 
Search",  designed  to — 

"(A)  identify  qualified  youths  of  financial 
or  cultural  need  with  an  exceptional  poten- 
tial for  postsecondary  educational  training 
and  encourage  them  to  complete  secondary 
school  and  undertake  postsecondary  educa- 
tional training. 

"(B)  publicize  existing  forms  of  student 
financial  aid,  including  aid  furnished  under 
this  title,  and 

"(C)  encourage  secondary-school  or  col- 
lege dropouts  of  demonstrated  aptitude  to 
reenter  educational  programs,  including  post- 
secondary-school  programs; 

"(2)  programs,  to  be  known  as  "Upward 
Bound",  (A)  which  are  designed  to  generate 
skills  and  motivation  necessary  for  success 
in  education  beyond  high  school  and  (B)  in 
which  enroUees  from  low-Income  back- 
grounds and  with  Inadequate  secondary- 
school  preparation  participate  on  a  substanti- 
ally full-time  basis  during  all  or  part  of  the 
program;  or 

"(3)  programs,  to  be  known  as  'Special 
Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students*,  of 
remedial  and  other  special  services  for  stu- 
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dento  with  academic  potential  (A)  «bo  are 
enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment  at  the 
Jnjtltutlon  which  U  the  beneficiary  of  the 
grant  or  contract,  and  (B)  who,  by  reason 
of  deprived  educational,  cultural,  or  eco- 
nomic background,  or  physical  handicap,  are 
In  need  of  such  services  to  assist  them  to 
Initiate,  continue,  or  resume  their  postsec- 
ondary  education. 

••(c)(1)  Upward  Bound  programs  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  must  In- 
clude arrangements  to  assure  cooperation 
among  one  or  more  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  one  or  more  secondary  schools. 
Such  programs  must  Include  necessary  health 
services  Enrollees  In  such  programs  may  not 
receive  stipends  In  excess  of  »30  per  month. 
The  cost  of  carrying  out  any  such  program 
may  not  exceed  $150  per  enroUee  per  month. 
Federal  financial  assistance  by  way  of  grant 
or  contract  for  such  a  program  may  not  be 
In  excess  of  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  such  program.  Such  programs 
shall  be  carried  on  within  the  States. 

"(2)  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged 
Students  programs  carried  on  under  para- 
graph -(3)  of  subsection  (b)  may  provide. 
-amon#' other  things,  for — 

••(A)  counseling,  tutorial,  or  other  educa- 
tional services.  Including  special  summer  pro- 
grams, to  remedy  such  students"  academic 
deficiencies. 

"(B)  career  guidance,  placement,  or  other 
student  personnel  services  to  encourage  or 
facilitate  such  students'  continuance  or  re- 
entrance  In  higher  education  programs,  or 

•'(C)  Identification,  encouragement,  and 
counseling  of  any  such  students  with  a  view 
to  their  undertaking  a  program  of  graduate  or 


ing  out  "October  31,  1968"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "June  30, 1971,  except  that.  In  the 
case  of  a  loan  made  or  Insured  under  a  stu- 
dent lo»n  or  loan  insurance  program  to  enable 
a  student  who  has  obtained  a  prior  loan  made 
or  Insured  under  such  program  to  continue 
his  educational  program,  such  period  shall 
end  at  the  close  of  June  30.  1975". 

(b)(1)(A)  The  portion  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  428(a)(1)  which  follows 
subparagraph  (C)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■'.  over  the  period  of  the  loan.". 

( B )  The  first  sentence  of  section  428 ( »)  ( 2 ) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  and 
3  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  principal 
amount  of  the  loan  (excluding  Interest  which 
has  been  added  to  principal)   thereafter". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  to  loans  made  on  or  after 
the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  except  that  such  amendments 
shall  not  apply  so  as  to  require  violation  of 
any  commitment  for  insurance  made  to  an 
eligible  lender,  or  of  any  line  of  credit  granted 
to  a  student,  prior  to  such  sixtieth  day.  An 
application  for  a  certificate  of  Insurance  or 
of  comprehensive  Insurance  coverage  pursu- 
ant to  section  429  of  such  Act  shall  be  Issued 
or  shall  be  effective  on  or  after  such  sixtieth 
day  with  respect  to  loans  made  prior  to  such 
sixtieth  day  without  regard  to  such 
amendments. 

EXTENSION  OF  ROEKAL  LOAN  INSURANCE  PRO- 
GRAM AND  OF  ACTHORrrT  TO  CUAKANTn:  OtJT- 
STANDINC   NON-FEDERALLY   INSURED   LOANS 

Sec.  112.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  424 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  ( 1 )  In  the  first  sentence  by  striking 
out  -period  thereafter  ending  October  31, 
1968"    and    Inserting   in   lieu   thereof   ""■"■-i 


(5) 
(A) 


"fiscal 


professional  education. -  ,    . 

■•(d)   There   are   authorized    to   be   appro-  year  ending  J"°«  30,  1968,  and  each  of  the 

prlated  to  carry  out  this  section  $10,000,000  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  .,  »°d  <2)  'i^^' 

'^  -  30.  1969   (Of  second  sentence  by  striking  out    October  31, 


In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
which  $600,000  shall  be  available  In  connec- 
tion with  planning  and  related  actlvlUes  for 
Upward  Bound  programs  described  in  sub- 
section .b)(2)),  $66,680,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  $96,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971." 

(b)  Effective  July  1.  1969,  section  222(a)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6)  and 
by  redesignating  paragraphs  (6),  (7).  and 
(8)  (and  references  thereto)  as  paragraphs 
(6),  (6).  and  (7). 

(c)(1)  On  July  1,  1969.  all  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  with  respect  to  Up- 
ward Bound  programs,  are  transferred  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  No  provision  of 
law  which  limits  the  number  of  persons  who 
may  be  appointed  as  full-time  civilian  em- 
ployees, or  temporary  and  part-time  em- 
ployees. In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  apply  to  employees  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  whose  duties  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  determines  pri- 
marily relate  (A)  to  programs  carried  out  vm- 
der  section  408(b)(2)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966.  or  (B)  to  functions  trans- 
ferred by  this  paragraph.  In  applying  any 
such  provision  of  law  to  the  departments  and 
agencies  In  the  executive  branch,  the  number 
of  such  employees  of  the  Office  of  Education 
shall  not  be  taken  Into  account. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
term  "Upward  Bound  program"  means  a  pro- 
gram carrlfd  out  under  section  222(a)(6)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (as  so 
designated  prior  to  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section)  or  a  com- 
pMirable  program  carried  out  under  section  221 
of  such  Act. 

Part   B — Amendments  to   Instured   Student 
IiOAN  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITT  FOR  PAYMENTS  TO 
REDUCE  STUDENT  INTEREST  COSTS;  ELIMINA- 
TION OF  AUTHORITY  TO  MAKE  SUCH  PAYMENTS 
DURING    REPAYMENT    PERIOD 

Sec.  111.  (»)  8«:tlon  428(a)  (4)  of  the  High, 
er  EduckUon  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  strlk- 


1968"  and  Inserting  In  )leu  thereof  "June  30, 

1975".  .   ^     , 

(b)  Section  428(c)(6)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "October  31.  1998" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "September  1. 
1969". 

REPAYMENT     BY     COMMISSIONER     OF     LOANS     OF 
DECEASED   OR   DISABLED   BORROWERS 

SEC  113.  (a)  Part  B  of  title  IV  of  such  Act 
18  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereif 
the  following  new  section: 

•REPAYMENT     BY     COMMISSIONER    OF    LOANS    OF 
DECEASED  OR  DISABLED  BORROWERS 

"SEC.  437  If  a  student  borrower  who  has 
received  a  loan  with  respect  to  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  interest  (1)  Is  payable  by  the 
Commissioner  under  section  428(a),  or  (2) 
would  be  payable  but  for  the  adjusted  family 
income  of  the  borrower,  dies  or  becomes  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  (as  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner),  then  the  Commissioner  shaU 
discharge  the  borrower's  liability  on  fie  loan 
by  repaying  the  amount  owed  on  the  loan  " 

(b)(1)  Section  421(b)(2)  of  the  Higher 
EducaUon  Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "on  student  loans"  the  following: 
"and  for  payments  under  section  437". 

(2)  SecUon  427(a)(2)(E)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  comma  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "and  that  the 
lender  will  enter  Into  such  agreements  with 
the  Commissioner  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  section  437.". 

(3)  SecUon  428(b)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "of  this  part"  the 
following:  ",  including  such  provisions  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  section 
437,". 

(4)  Section  428(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  In  paragraph  (1)  ".  death,  or 
permanent  and  total  disability",  by  striking 
the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (3).  and  by 
amending  paragraph  (4)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
terms  'insurance  beneficiary'  and  'default' 
shall  have  the  meanings  assigned  to  them  by 
section  430(e)." 


Section  430  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 
by  striking  out  In  the  section  heading, 

"DEATH,   OR   DISABILrrY"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  "or  upon  the  death  of  the 
student  borrower  or  a  finding  by  the  Insur- 
ance beneficiary  that  the  borrower  has  be- 
come totally  and  permanently  disabled  (as 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulations 
estabUshed  by  the  Commissioner)  before  the 
loan  has  been  repaid  In  full,";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (c)  all 
that  follows  'payment  on  that  Insurance" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  loans  made 
on  or  after  the  sUtleth  day  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

FEDERAL   ADVANCES    TO    RESERVE   FUNDS   OF   NON- 
FEDERAL   STUDENT     LOAN     INSURANCE    PROGRAMS 

SEC  114.  (a)(1)  Section  421(b)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  U  amended  by 
striking  out  -and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2)  •  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the 'first  sentence  of  that  subsection  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ".  and";  and  by  add- 
ing thereafter  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $12,500,000  for  making  advances 
after  June  30.  1968,  pursuant  to  section  422 
for  the  reserve  funds  of  State  and  nonprofit 
private  student  loan  insurance  programs  ' 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  421(b) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•under  clauses  (1)  and  (2)"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "under  clauses  (1).  (2).  and  (4)    . 

(b)      Section     422(a)      of     such     Act     Is 

^"In  by  Itrlklng  out  "clause  (3) "  In  the  first 
sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "clauses  (3)  and  (4)  and  by 
striking  out  "of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30  1968,  June  30,  1967,  or  June  30.  1968,"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year"  in  the 
second  sentence  of  such  paragraph;  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  bjs 
paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  after  paragraph 
(1 )  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  No  advance  shall  be  made  after  June 
30  1968  unless  matched  by  an  equal  amount 
from  non-Federal  sources.  Such  equal 
amount  may  Include  the  unencumbered 
non-Federal  portion  of  a  reserve  fund  AB 
used  m  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
'unencumbered  non-Federal  portion  means 
the  amount  (determined  as  of  the  time  im- 
mediately preceding  the  making  of  the  ad- 
vance) of  the  reserve  fund  less  the  greater 
of  (A)  the  sum  of  (1)  advances  made  under 
this  section  prior  to  July  1,  1968.  (II)  an 
amount  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of  ad- 
vances made  under  this  section  after  June  30, 
1968  and  before  the  advance  for  purposes  of 
which  the  determination  Is  made,  and  (111) 
the  proceeds  of  earnings  on  advances  made 


however,  for  advances  to  any  State  shall  not 
be  less  than  $26,000,  and  any  additional  funds 
needed  to  meet  this  requirement  shall  be 
derived  by  proportionately  reducing  (but  not 
below  $25,000)  the  amount  available  for  ad- 
vances to  each  of  the  remaining  States. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  population  aged  eighteen  to  twenty-two. 
Inclusive,  of  each  State  and  of  all  the  States 
sball  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  to  him." 

AMENDMENTS  BELATTNO  TO  ADMINISTRATIVE 
COST  ALLOWANCE  AND  INTEREST  RATE  PROVI- 
SIONS 

SEC  115.  (a)(1)  Section  428(a)(2)(B)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  If  (1)  a  State  student  loan  Insurance 
program  Is  covered  by  an  agreement  under 
subsection  (b).  (11)  a  statute  of  such  State 
limits  the  Interest  rate  on  loans  insured  by 
such  program  to  a  rate  which  Is  less  than  7 
per  centum  per  annum  on  the  unpaid  prin- 
cipal  balance,   and    (111)    the   Commissioner 
determines    that    section    428(d)     does    not 
1  make  such  statutory  limitation  inapplicable 
and  that  such  statutory  limitation  threatens 
to  Impede  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes 
of  this  part,  then  he  may  pay  an  adminis- 
trative cost  allowance  to  the  holder  of  each 
loan  which  Is  Insured  under  such  program 
and  which  Is  made  during  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of   the   Higher  Education   Amend- 
ments of  1968  and  ending  120  days  after  the 
adjournment    of    such    State's    first    regular 
legislative  session  which  adjourns  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1969.  Such  administrative  cost  allow- 
ance shall  be  paid  over  the  term  of  the  loan 
in  an   amount   fjer   annum    (determined   by 
the  Commissioner)    which  shall  not  exceed 
1  per  centum  of  the  unpaid  principal  bal- 
ance of  the  loan." 

(2)  Section  428(a)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  by  inserting  In  the  last  sentence  after 
"portion  of  the  Interest"  the  following :  "and 
administrative  cost  allowance". 

( 3 )  Section  428  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  No  provision  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States  (other  than  sections  427(8)  (2)  (D) 
and  427(b)  of  this  Act)  or  of  any  State 
(other  than  a  statute  applicable  principally 
to  such  State's  student  loan  Insurance  pro- 
gram) which  limits  the  rate  or  amount  of 
interest  payable  on  loans  shall  apply  to  a 
loan — 

"(1)  which  bears  interest  (exclusive  of  any 
premium  for  Insurance)  on  the  unpaid  prin- 
cipal balance  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  7  per 
centum  per  annum,  and 

"(2)  which  Is  Insured  (A)  by  the  United 
States  under  this  part,  or  (B)  by  a  State  or 


STUDENT 


as 


lieu 


i' 


under  this  section,  or  (B)  any  amount  which  j  nonprofit  private  Institution  or  organization 
is  required  to  be  maintained  in  such  fund  i  yjjder  a  program  covered  by  an  agreement 
pursuant  to  State  law  or  regulation,  or 


^^^^^^_,   _  by 

agreement  with  lenders,  as  a  reserve  against 
the  insurance  of  outstanding  loans." 

(c)  Section  422(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)",  by  Inserting 
"prior  to  July  1.  1968"  before  "pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)"  where  It  appears  In  the  first 
and  third  sentences,  by  deleting  the  last  sen- 
tence of  such  subsection,  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  such  subsection  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(2)  The  total  of  the  advances  from  the 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  clause  (4)  of 
.-ectlon  421(b)  (A)  to  nonprofit  private  insti- 
tutions and  organizations  for  the  benefit  of 
students  In  any  State  and  (B)  to  such  State 
may  not  exceed  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  sums  as  the  population  of 
such  State  aged  eighteen  to  twenty-two,  in- 
clusive, bears  to  the  population  of  all  the 
States  aged  eighteen  to  twenty-two.  Inclu- 
sive, but  such  advances  may  otherwise  be  in 
such  amounts  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines will  best  achieve  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  made.  The  amount  available, 


program 
made  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec 
■j   tion." 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  loans 
made  prior  to  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  428(a)  (2)  (B)  of  such  Act  (as 
In  effect  prior  to  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"October  31.  1968"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  fifty-ninth  day  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1968". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  section  2(a) 
of  Public  Law  90-460,  approved  August  3, 
1968,  shall  not  be  effective  with  respect  to 
( 1 )  any  loan  made  or  contracted  for  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  such  Public  Law, 
or  (2)  any  loan  made,  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  In  whole  or  In  part  to  con- 
solidate or  convert  a  loan  made  or  contracted 
for  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  such 
Public  Law. 


MERGER      OF      NATIONAL      VOCATIONAL 

LOAN  INSURANCE  ACT  OF  196S  WFTH  STUDENT 
LOAN  INSURANCE  PROGRAM  OF  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION   ACT   OF    1968 

Sec.  116.  (a)  Section  435  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of    1965  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (a),  (b), 
(c).  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  as  (b).  (d).  (e).  (f). 
(g) ,  and  (h) ,  respectively; 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  subsection  (b)  as 
so  redesignated  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(a)  The  term  'eUgihle  institution  means 
(1)  an  Institution  of  higher  education,  (2)  a 
vocational  school,  or  (3)  with  respect  to  stu- 
dents who  are  nationals  of  the  United  States, 
an  institution  outside  the  States  which  Is 
comparable  to  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation or  to  a  vocational  school  and  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Conunlssloner  for 
purposes  of  this  part."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (b)  (as 
so  redesignated)  'eligible  institution"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Institution  of 
higher  education",  by  striking  out  In  the 
second  sentence  of  such  subsection  "any  In- 
stitution outside  the  States  which  Is  compa- 
rable to  an  Institution  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  and  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  and  also  includes";  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (b)  (as  so 
redesignated)   the  text  of  subsection  (a)   of 
section  17  of  the  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan    Insurance    Act    of    1965    amended 
follows: 

(A)  Strike  out  "(a)"  and  Insert  In 
thereof  "(c)".  .  . 

(B)  Strike  out  "eligible  Institution  and 
insert   In   lieu   thereof   "vocational  school", 

and 

(C)  Strike  out  "Act"  in  clause  (4)  (C)  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "part". 

(b)(1)  Section  425(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(1)"  after  "Sec 
425    (a)"  and  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2) . 

(2)  Section  427(a)  (2)  (C)  (1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Institution  of 
higher  education  or  at  a  comparable  Institu- 
tion outside  the  States  approved  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Commissioner"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '"eligible  institution". 

(3)  Section  428(a)(6)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. ^  ^  .. 

(4)  Section  434  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "10  per  centum"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "15  per  centum". 

(5)  Section  436(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "title  and  the  National  Vo- 
cational Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "part". 

(c)(1)  The  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965  Is  repealed. 

(2)  All  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  voca- 
tional student  loan  Insurance  fund  estab- 
lished by  section  13  of  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965. 
matured  or  contingent,  shall  be  transferred 
to.  and  become  assets  and  llabUltles  of,  the 
student  loan  Insurance  fun'd  established  by 
section  431  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  Payments  In  connection  with  defaults 
of  loans  made  on  or  after  the  sixtieth  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
Insured  by  the  Commissioner  (under  the  au- 
thority of  subsection  (e)  (3)  or  (e)  (4)  of  this 
section)  under  the  National  Vocational  Stu- 
dent Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  fund  established  by  such  section 

431. 

(d)  Section  433  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"DIRECT    LOANS 

"Sec.  433.  (a)  The  (Commissioner  may  make 
a  direct  loan  to  any  student  who  would  be 
eligible  for  an  Insured  loan  for  study  at  a 
vocational  school  under  this  part  If  (1)  In 
the  particular  area  In  which  the  student 
resides  loans  which  are  Insurable  under  this 
Act  are  not  available  at  the  rate  of  Interest 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 


tion 427(a)(2)(D)  for  such  area,  or  (2)  the 
particular  student  has  been  unable  to  obtain 
an  Insured  loan  at  a  rate  of  Interest  which 
does  not  exceed  such  rate  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

••(b)  Loans  made  under  this  section  shall 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  427(a)  (2)  (D)  for  the 
area  where  the  student  resides,  and  shall  be 
made  on  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  (Commissioner  shall  prescribe,  which  shall 
conform  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  loans  Insured  under  this 
Act 

"(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion." 

(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs 
(2),  (3),  and  (4) : 

(A)  This  section  (and  any  amendment  or 
repeal  made  thereby)  shall  apply  to  loans 
made  on  or  after  the  sixtieth  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thU  Act;  and  the  termi- 
nal date  applicable  under  the  first  sentence 
of  section  5(a),  under  section  9(a)(2)(B). 
and  under  section  9(a)(4)  of  the  National 
Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  shall, 
instead  of  October  31.  1968,  be  deemed  to  be 
(1)  the  day  immediately  preceding  such 
sixtieth  day,  or  (11)  with  respect  to  any  par- 
ticular lender  or  State  or  nonprofit  private 
agency  to  which  paragraph  (3)  relates,  the 
last  day  of  the  period  required  for  modifica- 
tion or  termination  of,  or  refusal  to  extend, 
the  Commissioner's  agreements  with  such 
agency. 

(B)  In  computing  the  maximum  amounts 
which  may  be  borrowed  by  a  student  who  ob- 
tains an  Insured  loan  on  or  after  such  sixtieth 
day,  and  the  minimum  amounts  of  repay- 
ment allowable  with  respect  to  sums  bor- 
rowed by  such  a  student,  there  shall  be  in- 
cluded all  loans,  whenever  made,  (1)  in- 
sured by  the  Commissioner,  or  a  State 
Institution,  or  organization  with  which  the 
Commissioner  has  an  agreement  under  sec- 
tion 428(b)  of  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  or  section  9(b)  of  the 
National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Act  of  1965,  or  (11)  made  by  a  State  under 
section  428(a)  (2)  (B)  of  such  part  or  section 
9(a)  (2)  (B)  of  such  Act.  or  by  the  Commis- 
sioner under  section  433  of  such  part. 

(2)  Clause  (1)  (attendance  at  eligible  in- 
stitution) and  clause  (Iv)  (VISTA  service)  of 
section  427(a)(2)(C)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  shaU  apply  to  loans  made  by 
the  Commissioner  and.  with  the  consent  of 
the  lender,  loans  insured  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, to  students  for  study  at  vocational 
schools,  which  are  outstanding  on  the  six- 
tieth day  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
but  only  with  respect  to  periods  of  service 
or  attendance  occurring  on  or  after  such 
sixtieth  day. 

1 3)  This  section  (and  any  amendment  or 
repeal  made  thereby)   shall  not  apply  so  as 
to  require  violation  of  any  commitment  for 
Insurance  made  to  an  eligible  lender,  or  of 
any  Une  of  credit  granted  to  a  student,  prior 
to  the  sixtieth  day  after  enactment  of  this 
Act,  under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
or    the    National    Vocational    Student    Loan 
Insurance  Act  of  1965.  or.  except  ynth  the 
consent   of   the   State   or   nonprofit   private 
agency  concerned,  Impair  the  obligation  of 
any   agreement   made    pursuant   to   section 
428(b)   of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
or  section  9(b)    of  the  National  Vocational 
Student   Loan   Insurance   Act   of    1965.   The 
Commissioner  of  Education  shaU  undertake 
to  obtain  necessary  modifications  of  agree- 
ments entered  Into  by  him  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 428(b)   of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  or  section  9(b)    of  the  National  Voca- 
Uonai  Student  Locm  Insurance  Act  of  1965 
and  In  force  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  so  as  to  conform  the  provisions  of 
such  agreements  to  the  requirements  of  such 
section  428(b).  U,  howevwr,  such  modlflca- 
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ttons  cannot  be  obtained  because  a  party  to 
guch  an  agreement  la  subject  to  a  statute  of 
a  State  that  prevents  such  party  from  com- 
plying with  the  terms  of  such  modlflcatlon, 
the  Commissioner  shall  not.  before  120  days 
after  the  adjournment  of  such  State's  first 
regular  legislative  sesalon  which  adjourns 
after  January  1,  19*9.  exercise  his  authority 
to  terminate,  or  to  refuse  to  extend,  such 
agreement. 

(4)  A  certificate  of  Insurance  or  of  com- 
prehensive insurance  coverage  pursuant  to 
section  11  of  the  National  Vocational  Stu- 
dent Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1966  may  be  la- 
sued  or  made  effective  on  or  after  the  sU- 
tleth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  with  respect  to  loans  made  prior  to  such 
sixtieth  day  without  regard  to  any  amend- 
ment or  repeal  made  by  this  section. 

ATTTHOEIZINO     DXTEaMXNT     OF     RXPATJiXNT     OF 

NON-iTEnBRAU-T  IU81J»X»  LOAK8  DtnUNO  UOS' 
TAST.  VISTA,  OR  PEACZ  COUPS  SERVICX.  OR  AT- 
TXKDANOt  AT  EUOIBLX  INSTTTTTnON;  FEDXRAL 
PATMXMT  OF  INTERXST  ACCRtTINO  DtTRING  SUCH 
ATTINnANCE   OR  SXRVlCE 

SEC.  117.  (a)(1)  Section  438  of  the  Higher 
EductiUon  Act  of  1965  (as  amended  by  this 
'Act)    fs"  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  secUon  the  following  new  subsection : 

••(e)  The  Commissioner  shall  encourage  the 
Inclusion,  in  any  State  student  loan  program 
or  any  State  or  nonprofit  private  student  loan 
Insurance  program  meeting  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (a)  (1)  (B)  or  (a)(1)  (C),  of  pro- 
visions authorizing  or  requiring  that  in  the 
case  of  student  loans  covered  by  such  pro- 
gram periodic  installments  of  principal  need 
not  be  paid,  but  Interest  shall  accrue  and  be 
paid,  during  any  period  ( 1 )  during  which  the 
Ixjrrower  Is  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of 

'  study  at  an  eligible  Institution,  (2)  not  In 
excess  of  three  years  during  which  the  bor- 
rower Is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  (3)  not  In  excess  of  three  years 
during  which  the  borrower  Is  in  service  as  a 
volunteer  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  or  (4) 

'  not  In  excess  of  three  years  during  which  the 
borrower  is  In  service  as  a  full-time  volunteer 
under  title  vm  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  In  the  case  of  any  such  State  or 
nonprofit  private  program  containing  such  a 
provision  any  such  period  shall  be  excluded 
In  determining  the  period  specified  In  sub- 
section (b)  (1)  (C)  (11),  or  the  maximum  pe- 
riod for  repayment  specified  In  subsection 
(b)(1)(D)." 

(2)  (A)  Section  428(b)  (1)  (C)  (11)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  alter  "(ll)"  the  foUowlng:  "ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section.". 

(B)  Section  428(b)(1)(D)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "subject  to  sub- 
paragraph (C)"  the  following:  'of  this  para- 
graph and  except  as  provided  by  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  428(a)  (2) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
":  but  such  portion"  the  foUowlng:  ",  or 
which  accrues  during  a  period  in  which  prin- 
cipal need  not  be  paid  ( whether  or  not  such 
principal  Is  In  fact  paid)  by  reason  of  a 
provision  described  In  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section  or  m  section  427(a)  (2)  (C)". 

(c)  Section  427(a)  (2)  (C)  (iv)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "full-time"  before 
"volunteer". 

(d)  Deferment  of  repayment  of  principal, 
as  provided  In  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  may  be  author- 
ized (but  not  required)  with  respect  to 
loans  meeting  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  or  (C)  of  section  428(a)  (1)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  which  are  out- 
standing on  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  but  only  with  re- 
spect to  periods  of  attendance  or  service  oc- 
curring on  or  after  such  sixtieth  day.  The 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (b)  shall 
become  effective  on  the  sixtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


PARTlCIPA'nON   BT  PENSION   FUNDS  AND  rEDCRAL 
SAVINGS    AND    LOAN     ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec.  118.  (a)  Section  435(g)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (as  so  redesignated  by 
section  116  of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  ",  or  a  pension  fund  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  for  this  purpose". 

(b)  The  third  paragraph  of  section  6(c)  of 
the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of  1933  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'expenses  of  col- 
lege or  university  education"  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  'expenses  of  college,  univer- 
sity, or  vocational  education". 

ACCESS  TO  FEDERAL  LOAN  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  119.  (a)  Section  423  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  U  amended  by  striking  out 
"The"  after  "Sec.  423."  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b),  the";  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  may  Issue  certif- 
icates of  insurance  under  section  429  to  a 
lender  in  a  State — 

••(1)  for  Insurance  of  a  loan  made  to  a  stu- 
dent borrower  who  does  not,  by  reason  of  his 
residence,  have  access  to  loan  Insurance  un- 
der the  loan  Insurance  program  of  such  State 
(or  under  any  private  nonprofit  loan  Insur- 
ance program  which  has  received  an  advance 
under  section  422  for  the  benefit  of  students 
In  such  State),  or 

"(2)  for  insurance  of  all  of  the  loans  made 
to  student  borrowers  by  a  lender  who  satis- 
fies the  Commissioner  that,  by  reason  of  the 
residence  of  such  borrowers,  he  will  not  have 
access  to  any  single  State  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate loan  insurance  program  which  will  In- 
sure substantially  all  of  the  loans  he  Intends 
to  make  to  such  student  borrowers." 

(b)  Section  421(a)(2)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "or  lenders"  before  "who  do  not  have 
reasonable  access". 

COORDINATION  BETWraN  NON-FEDERAL  AND 
FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  MAXI- 
MUM AMOUNTS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  LOANS  IN- 
SURED. ISSUANCE  OF  INSTALLMENT  OBLlC.\- 
TIONS.  AND  MINIMUM  AMOUNTS  OF  REPAY- 
MENT INSTALLMENTS  ON  SUCH  LOANS 

Sec.  120.  (a)(1)  Section  428(b)(1)(A)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  foUowlng  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  such  subparagraph:  ". 
which  limit  shall  not  be  deemed  exceeded  by 
a  line  of  credit  under  which  actual  payments 
by  the  lender  .to  the  borrower  will  not  be 
made  In  any  such  year  In  excess  of  such  an- 
nual limit:  and  provides  that  the  aggregate 
Insured  unpaid  principal  amount  of  aU  such 
Insured  loans  made  to  any  student  shall  not 
at  any  time  exceed  $7,500". 

(2)  Section  425  <a)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  Is  amended  (A)  by  striking 
out  'In  the  case  of  a  graduate  or  profes- 
sional student  (as  defined  In  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner),  or  $1,000  In  the  case  of 
any  other  student "  In  the  first  sentence,  and 
(B)  by  striking  out  "In  the  case  of  any  grad- 
uate or  professional  student  (as  defined  in 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  and  In- 
cluding any  such  Insured  loans  made  to  such 
person  before  he  became  a  gradiiate  or  pro- 
fessional student) .  or  $5,000  In  the  case  of 
any  other  student"  In  the  second  sentence. 

(b»  Section  428  (b)(1)(D)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "subparagraph 
(C)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subpara- 
graphs (C)  and  (K)".  and  (2)  by  striking 
out  ",  where  the  total  of  the  Insured  loans 
to  any  student  which  are  held  by  any  one 
person  exceeds  $2,000.  repayment  of  such", 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "repayment 
of". 

(c)(1)  Section  428(b)(1)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (I),  (B)  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  ( J )  and  Inserting 
";  and"  In  Ueu  thereof,  and  (C)  by  adding 
after  subparagraph  (J)  the  foUowlng: 
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"(K)  provides  that  the  total  of  the  pay 
ments  by  a  borrower  during  any  year  of  any  ( 
repayment  period  with  respect  to  the  aggre- 
gate amoimt  of  all  loans  to  that  borrower 
which  are  (I)  insured  under  this  part,  or 
(ll)  made  by  a  State  or  the  Commissioner 
under  secUon  428(a)(1)(B)  or  433,  respec-  \ 
tlvely.  shaU  not  be  less  than  $360  or  the  bal-  ■ 
ance  of  all  such  loans  (together  with  Interest  . 
thereon) ,  whichever  amount  Is  less." 

( 2 )  Section  427  ( c )  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  •"by  the  Commissioner",  and 
by  inserting  the  foUovrtng  after  "this  part'": 
".  or  which  are  made  by  a  State  or  the  Com- 
missioner under  section  428(a)  (I)  (B)  or  433. 
respectively,". 

(3)  The  caption  of  section  427  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  FEDERALLY 
INSURED"  before  "STUDENT  LOANS". 

(d)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  i2)  of  this 
subsection.  (A)  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  loans  made  on  or 
after  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  and  (B)  in  computing 
the  maximum  amounts  which  may  be  bor- 
rowed by  a  student  who  obtains  an  Insured 
loan  on  or  after  such  sixtieth  day,  and  the 
minimum  amounts  of  repayment  allowable 
with  respect  to  sums  borrowed  by  such  a 
student,  there  shall  be  Included  all  loans, 
whenever  made.  ( I )  Insured  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, or  a  State.  Institution,  or  organization 
with  which  the  Commissioner  has  an  agree- 
ment under  section  428(b)  of  part  B  of  title 
IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  or 
section  9(b)  of  the  National  Vocational  Stu- 
dent Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965.  or  (ll) 
made  by  a  State  under  section  428(a)  (2)  (B) 
of  such  part  or  section  9(a)(2)  (Bi  of  such 
Act.  or  by  the  Commissioner  under  section 
433  of  such  part. 

i2)  This  section  (and  the  amendments 
made  thereby)  shall  not  apply  so  as  to  re- 
quire violation  of  any  commitment  for  In- 
surance made  to  an  eligible  lender,  or  of  any 
line  of  credit  granted  to  a  student,  prior  to 
such  sixtieth  day  or,  except  with  the  consent 
of  the  State  or  nonprofit  private  agency  con- 
cerned. Impair  the  obligation  of  any  agree- 
ment made  pursuant  to  section  428(b)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Education  shall  undertake  to 
obtain  necessary  modifications  of  agreements 
entered  Into  by  him  pursuant  to  section 
428(b)(1)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  and  In  force  upon  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  so  as  to  conform  the  provisions  of 
such  agreements  to  the  requirements  of  such 
section  428  (b)(1)  as  amended  by  this  section. 
If.  however,  such  modifications  cannot  be  ob- 
tained because  a  party  to  such  an  agree- 
ment is  subject  to  a  statute  of  a  State  that 
prevents  such  party  from  complying  with  the 
terms  of  such  modlflcatlon.  the  Commission- 
er shall  not,  before  120  days  after  the  ad- 
journment of  such  Staters  first  regular  legis- 
lative session  which  adjourns  after  January 
1.  1969,  exercise  his  authority  to  terminate, 
or  to  refuse  to  extend,  such  agreement. 
Part  C — Amendments  to  College  Work- 
Study  Program 
transfer     OF     work-study     provisions     to 

HIGHER    EDUCATION    ACT    OF    196S 

Sec.  131.  (a)  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out 
part  C  thereof.  Part  C  of  title  I  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  transferred 
to  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  In- 
serted as  part  C  of  title  IV  of  such  Act. 

(b)  Part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
Lton  Act  or  1966  (as  amended  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section)  Is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  sections  141  through 
146  (and  references  thereto)  as  sections  441 
through  445.  respectively:  and 

(2)  by  designating  the  section  of  such 
part  which  follows  section  445  (as  so  re- 
designated )  as  section  446:  and 

(3)  by  amending  section  442(a)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"SEC.  443.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 


to  carry  out  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  shall  allot  not  to  exceed  2  per 
centum  among  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, and  the  Virgin  Islands  according  to 
their  respective  needs  for  assistance  under 
this  part.  The  remainder  of  such  sums  shall 
be  allotted  among  the  States  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b) ." 

(c)  Any  reference  to  any  provision  of  part 
C  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
ol  1964  in  any  law  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  corre- 
sponding provision  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  as  amend- 
ed by  this  section. 

EXTENSION    OF    WORK-STUDY    PROGRAM 

SEC.  132.  Section  441  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (as  amended  by  section 
131  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  adding  ";  ap- 
PEOPRiATioNs  AUTHORIZED"  at  the  end  of  the 
section  heading,  by  Inserting  •'(a)"  after 
"SEC.  441".  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  section  the  foUowlng  new  subsection : 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $225,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969,  $255,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  $285,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  to 
carry  out  this  part." 

ELIOIBILITT    OF    AREA    VOCATIONAL    SCHOOLS 

SEC.  133.  (a)  Part  C  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  (as  amended  by  section  131 
of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
terms  "Institution  of  higher  education"  and 
"institutions  of  higher  education"  wherever 
they  appear  (except  In  section  442(b)(1)) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "eligible  Instltu- 
tlon^'  and  "eligible  Institutions",  respectively. 

(b)  Section  443(b)  of  such  Act  (as  added 
by  section  131  of  this  Act)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

""(b)  For  the  puropses  of  this  part  the 
term  "eligible  Institution'  means  an  Insti- 
tution of  higher  education  (as  defined  In 
section  435(b)  of  this  Act),  or  an  area  voca- 
tional school  (as  defined  In  section  8(2)  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963)." 

(c)  Section  444  of  such  Act  (as  added  by 
section  131  of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "(a) "  after  "Sec.  444.";  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraphs  (a)  through  (h)  as  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (8).  respectively;  by 
redesignating  subparagraphs  ( 1 ) ,  -f^) ,  and 
(3)  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  (as  so  j'edeslg- 
nated)  as  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C), 
respectively;  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  section  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

'"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part  the 
to  section  443  with  an  area  vocational  school 
shall  contain.  In  addition  to  the  provisions 
described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
a  provision  that  a  student  in  such  a  school 
shall  be  eligible  to  participate  In  a  program 
under  this  part  only  if  he  (1)  has  a  certifi- 
cate of  graduation  from  a  school  providing 
secondary  education  or  the  recognized  equiv- 
tlent  of  such  a  certificate,  and  (2)  Is  pur- 
suing a  program  of  education  or  training 
Thlch  requires  at  least  ."^Ix  months  to  com- 
plete and  Is  designed  to  prepare  the  student 
for  gainful  employment  In  a  recognized  oc- 
cupation." 

REVISION    OF    MATCHING    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  134.  Section  444(a)  (6)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (as  amended  by  this 
part)    Is  amended   to  read  as   follows: 

"(6)  provide  that  the  Federal  share  of 
the  compensation  of  students  employed  In 
the  work-study  program  In  accordance  with 
the  agreement  will  not  exceed  80  per  centum 
0'  such  compensation;  except  that  the  Fed- 
eral share  may  exceed  80  per  centum  of  such 
compensation  if  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines, pursuant  to  regulations  adopted  and 
promulgated  by  him  establishing  objective 
criteria  for  such  determinations,  that  a 
Federal  share  In  excess  of  80  per  centum  Is 
required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 

Ms  part;" 


SET-ASIDE    FOR    RESIDENTS    OF    AMERICAN    SAMOA 
OR  THE  TRUST  TERRITORY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Sec.  135.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
442(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
(as  amended  by  this  i>art)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(1)"  before  "allot  not  to  exceed 
2  per  centum",  and  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  ", 
and  (2)  reserve  the  amount  provided  by  sub- 
section   (e)". 

(b)  Such  section  442  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  Prom  the  appropriation  for  this 
part  for  each  fiscal  year  the  Commissioner 
shall  reserve  an  amount  to  provide  work- 
study  assistance  to  students  who  reside  In, 
but  who  attend  eligible  institutions  outside 
of,  American  Samoa  or  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands.  The  amount  so  re- 
served shaU  be  allotted  to  eligible  institu- 
tions and  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  work-study  assistance 
to  such  students." 

ELIMINATION  OF  AVERAGE  HOURS  OF  EMPLOY- 
MENT LIMITATION  DURING  NON-REOULAB 
ENROLLMENT  PERIODS 

Sec.  136.  Section  444  of  the  Hlhger  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  (as  amended  by  this  part) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowlng  new  subsection : 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  In  computing 
average  hours  of  employment  of  a  student 
over  a  semester  or  other  term,  there  shall  be 
excluded  any  period  during  which  the  stu- 
dent is  on  vacation  and  any  period  of  non- 
regular  enrollment.  Employment  under  a 
work-study  program  during  any  such  period 
of  non-regular  enrollment  during  which 
classes  In  which  the  student  Is  enrolled  are 
In  session  shall  be  only  to  the  extent  and  In 
accordance  with  criteria  established  by  or 
pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner." 

REVISION    OF    MAINTENANCE   OF    EFFORT 
REQUIREMENT 

Sec.  137.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending 
on  or  after  June  30.  1970,  section  444(a)(5) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (as 
amended  by  this  pstft)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(5)  provide  that  the  Institution  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  464  of  this  Act 
(relating  to  maintenance  of  effort);" 

ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES 

Sec.  138.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending 
on  or  after  June  30.  1970.  section  444(a)(2) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (as 
amended  by  this  part)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  all  that  follows  "administrative  ex- 
penses" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "In 
accordance  with  section  463  ol  this  Act;". 

ELIGIBILITY     OF     PROPRIETARY     INSTITUTIONS    OF 
HIGHER    EDUCATION 

Sec.  139.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending 
on  or  after  June  30.  1970 — 

(1)  Section  443(b)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  (as  amended  by  this  part) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  before  "an 
area  vocational  school",  and  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ••.  or  a  proprietary  institution  of 
higher  education  (as  defined  In  section  461 
(b)  of  this  Act)". 

(2)  Section  444(a)(1)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  this  part)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  "work  for  the  Institution  itself" 
the  foUowlng:  "(except  In  the  case  of  a 
proprietary  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion),". 

Part    D — Cooperative    Educa'HON    Programs 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education 

for  programs  of  cooperative  education; 
grants  and  contracts  fob  training  and 
research  in  cooperative  education 
Sec.  141.  Title  rv  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  redesignating  part 
D  as  part  F,  by  redesignating  sections  461 


through  467  as  sections  491  through  497, 
respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after  part  C 
the  following  new  part: 

"Part  D — Cooperative  Education   Programs 
"appropriations  authorized 

"Sec.  451.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $340,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969.  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  810.000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  pur- 
suant to  section  452  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  planning,  establishment, 
expansion,  or  carrying  out  by  such  institu- 
tions of  programs  of  cooperative  education 
that  alternate  periods  of  full-time  academic 
study  with  periods  of  full-time  public  or 
private  employment  that  will  not  only  afford 
students  the  opportunity  to  earn  through 
employment  funds  required  toward  continu- 
ing and  completing  their  education  but  will, 
so  far  as  practicable,  give  them  work  expe- 
rience related  to  their  academic  or  occu- 
pational objective.  Such  amount  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  shall  also 
be  available  for  planning  and  related  activi- 
ties for  the  purpose  ol  this  title. 

"(b)  There  are  further  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $750,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969,  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  enable  the  Com- 
missioner to  make  training  or  research  grants 
or  contracts  pursuant  to  section  453. 

"(c)  Appropriations  under  this  part  shall 
not  be  avaUable  for  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation of  students  for  employment  by  em- 
ployers under  arrangements  pursuant  to  this 
part. 

"GRANTS      FOR     PROGRAMS      OF      COOPERATTVE 

EDUCATION 

•'Sec.  452.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  section  451, 
and  for  the  purposes  set  forth  therein,  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  that  have 
applied  therefor  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  not  in 
excess  of  $75,000  to  any  one  such  Institution 
for  any  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Each  application  for  a  grant  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shaU 
be  filed  with  the  Commissioner  at  such  time 
or  times  as  he  may  prescribe  and  shall — 

"(1)  set  forth  programs  or  activities  for 
which  a  grant  Is  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(2)  provide  that  the  applicant  will  ex- 
pend during  such  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose 
of  such  program  or  activity  not  less  than  was 
expended  for  such  purpose  during  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year; 

"(3)  provide  for  the  making  of  such  re- 
p>orts.  In  such  form  and  containing  such  in- 
formation, as  the  Commissioner  may  reas- 
onably require  to  carry  out  his  functions  un- 
der this  part,  and  for  the  keeping  of  such 
records  and  for  affording  such  access  thereto 
as  the  Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to 
assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of  such 
repKjrts; 

"(4)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
ftnid  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and 
accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  part:  and 

"(5)  Include  such  other  Information  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"(c)  No  Institution  of  higher  education 
may  receive  grants  under  this  section  for 
more  than  three  fiscal  years. 

"(d)  In  the  development  of  criteria  for 
approval  of  applications  under  this  section, 
the  Commissioner  shall  consult  with  the  Ad- 
visory CouncU  on  Financial  Aid  to  Students. 

"GRANTS  AND  CONTBACIS  FOR  TRAINING  AND 
RESEARCH 

"Sec.  453.  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  section  451. 
the    Commissioner    Is    authorized,    for    the 
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training  ^t  persona  In  the  planning  eeUb- 
llshmenu.  admmutratlon.  or  coordlnaUon  of 
nrogram*  of  cooperative  education,  or  for 
ronaarcri  into  methoda  of  improving,  devel- 
oping, or  promoting  the  use  of  cooperative 
educaUon  programs  in  institutions  of  higher 

education,  to — 

"(1)  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  or  combina- 
tions of  such  Institutions,  and 

"(2)  make  grants  to  other  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agenlcee  or  organizations,  or 
contracts  with  public  or  private  agencies 
or  organizations,  when  such  grants  or  con- 
teacts  will  make  an  especially  significant 
contribution  to  attaining  the  objectives  of 
this  section." 
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Pabt    E — G«NX»AL    Provisions    Bklatino    to 
Student  Assistance 

AMENDMENTS    EFTECTTVE    UPON    ENACTMENT 

Sec   151.  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of    1965  is  amended   by   Inserting   after 
part  D  the  following  new  part: 
••Pa«t   E— Oeneeal   Peovisions  Kelatinc   TO 
■  Student  Assistance  PaooRAMS 
•SuBPAar  1— Generai,  Peovisions 

"DETINmONS 

"Sec.  481.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  tlUe. 
the  term  State'  includes  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  part  C  of  this  title 
and  title  n  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1968.  the  term  proprietary  Insti- 
tution of  higher  education'  means  a  school 
(1)  which  provides  not  less  than  a  six-month 
program  of  training  to  prepare  students  for 
gainful  employment  In  a  recognized  occupa- 
tion (2)  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  801(a)(1)  and  801(a)(2)  of  this  Act. 
(3)  which  does  not  meet  the  requirement  of 
section  801  (a)  (4)  of  thU  Act.  (4)  which  U  ac- 
credited by  a  nationally  recognized  accredit- 
ing agency  or  association  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  for  this  purpose,  and  (6) 
which  has  been  In  existence  for  at  least  two 
years  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
Commissioner  shaU  publish  a  list  of  nation- 
ally recognized  accrediting  agencies  or  asso- 
ciations which  he  determines  to  be  reliable 
authority  as  to  the  quality  of  training 
offered. 

"KLI0IBI1.ITT  OF  RESIDENTS  OF  TRUST  TERRnORY 
OF    PACIFIC    ISLANDS 

"Sec  462.  Permanent  residents  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall 
be  eligible  for  assistance  under  title  II  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
and  under  this  title  to  the  same  extent  that 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  eligible  for 
such  assistance. 

"Subpart  2 — Advisory  Council  on  Financial 
Aid  TO  Students 


"(C)  Members  of  the  Council  who  ««;«  not 
in  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  attending  meetings  or 
conferences  of  the  Council  or  otherwise  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  the  Council,  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  arate 
axed  by  the  SecreUry.  but  not  exceeding 
the  rate  specified  at  the  time  of  such  service 
for  grade  OS-ia^n  section  6332  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  including  traveltlme, 
and  while  so  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Council  away  from  their  homes  or  rj«ulM 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed 
wavel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  tiUe  6.  United  States  Code,  for  persons 
employed  Intermittently  In  the  Government 

Service.  ,      .   . 

••(d)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
furnish  to  the  CouncU  such  technical  as- 
sistance, and  to  make  available  to  It  such 
secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  assistance  and 
such  pertinent  data  available  to  him.  as  the 
council  may  require  to  carry  out  Us  func- 
tions." 
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•'rSTABLISHMENT    OF    COUNCIL 

•Sec.  469.   (a)   There  is  established  In  the 
Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Council  on 
Flnanlcal  Aid  to  Students  (hereafter  In  thU 
section  referred  to  as  the  -Council),  con- 
sUtlng   of   the   Commissioner,   who  shall   be 
Chairman,    and    of    members   appointed   by 
the    Commissioner    without    regard    to    the 
civil  service  or  classification  laws.  Such  ap- 
pointed members  shall  Include   (1)   leading 
authorities   In   the    field    of   education,    (2) 
persons     representing     State     and     private 
nonprofit  loan  insurance  programs,  financial 
and  credit  Institutions,  and  Institutions  of 
higher  education  and  other  eligible  institu- 
tions as  those  terms  may  be  variously  de- 
fined in  this  Act  or  In  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958,  and  (3)   at  least  one 
undergraduate  student  In  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  or  other  eligible  Institution. 
"(b)  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Commis- 
sioner on  matters  of  general   policy   arising 
In  the  administration  by  the  Commissioner 
of  programs  relating  to  financial  assistance 
to  students  and  on  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  programs. 


AMENDMENTS  EFFECTIVE   FOR   FISCAL   YEAR    1870 
AND    THEREAFTER 

Sec  152  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending 
on  or  after  June  30.  1970.  part  E  of  title 
IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  (as 
added  by  section  151  of  this  Act)  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  462  the  following 
new  sections: 

"TXPENSES    OF    ADMINISTRATION 

■Sec.  463.  (a)  An  Institution  which  has  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  the  Commis- 
sioner under  part  A  or  C  of  this  tltie  shall 
be  entitled  for  each  fiscal  year  for  which  It 
receives  an  allotment  under  either  such  part 
to  a  payment  in  Ueu  of  reimbursement  for 
Its  expenses  during  such  fiscal  year  In  ad- 
ministering programs  assisted  under  such 
part  The  payment  for  a  fiscal  year  (1)  shall 
be  payable  from  each  such  allotment  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  (2)  shall  (except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b))  be  an  amount  equal  to  3 
per  centum  of  (A)  the  institution's  expendi- 
tures during  the  fiscal  year  from  Its  allot- 
ment under  part  A  plus  (B)  Its  expenditures 
during  such  fiscal  year  under  part  C  for 
compensation  of  students. 

"(b)  The  aggregate  amount  paid  to  an 
institution  for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  sec- 
tion plus  the  amount  withdrawn  from  Its 
student  loan  fund  under  section  204(b)  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
may  not  exceed  $125,000. 

"MAINTENANCE    OF    EFFORT 

•Sec  464.  An  agreement  between  the 
Commissioner  and  an  institution  under  part 
A  or  part  C  shall  provide  assurance  that  the 
institution  wUl  continue  to  spend  In  its  own 
scholarship  and  student-aid  program,  from 
sources  other  than  funds  received  under 
such  parts,  not  lees  than  the  average  expend- 
iture per  year  made  for  that  purpose  during 
the  moot  recent  period  of  three  fiscal  years 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  the  agree- 
ment 


Part  F — Amendments  to  National  Defense 
Stttdent  Loan  Program  (Tttle  II  of  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958) 

extension  of  national  defense  student  loan 

PROGRAM 

Sec.  171.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "$225,- 
000  000": 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "June  30,  1968."  the 
foUowlng:  ••$210,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969.  $276,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  $300.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971.": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  such  sums  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and  there  are  fur- 
ther   authorized    to    be    appropriated    such 


sums  for   the   flwal   year   ending  June  30 
1072"'  and  -.  . 

it' by  sulking  out  "July  1.  1968"  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "July  1.  1971'  • 

^Vsubsection  202  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1968"   In  subsections    (a 
^  (b)^d  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1971  . 

(c)  section  206  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  sU^ng  out  ■1972"  each  time  It  appears 
m^u^tfons  (a),  (b).  and  (c)of  such  sec- 
tion, and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof     1976 

ADMINISTRATIVE   EXPENSES 

SEC   172.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending 

on  or  after  June  30.  1970—  r>*fense 

(1)    section  204  of  the  National  Defense 

Education  Act  of  1958  is  ap»«'><»«V^yf°i*": 
ing  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  204.".  and  by  striking 
out  in  paragraph  (3)  "(C)  ro""'^«  "P^JIf^^^ 
and  all  tha»  follows  down  thro^B^.,,^,^^';^- 
ever  is  the  lesser"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of '•(C)   administrative  expenses  as  provided 

'"^  :T^Z  20^4  of  such  Act  IS  amended  by 
admng  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 

•".^fSr^^  institution  Of  higher  eduction 
that  has  entered  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
Cor^loner  under  thU  section  shall  be  en- 
miedfor  each  fiscal  year  during  which  it 
maSs  .^y  student  loans  from  a  student  loan 
^ud  e^bllshed  under  this  title  to  a  pay- 
ment in  Ueu  of  reimbursement  for  Its  ex 
Ses  Surlng  such  fiscal  year  in  a^l^"r- 
ing  Its  student  loan  program  assisted  under 
this  titie.  such  payment  (1)   shall  be  pay- 
abll  from  Its  student  loan  fund  in  accord- 
ance wlt^  regulations  of  the  ComnU^oner 
and  (2)  (except  as  provided  In  ''«="0'1*«3<  J  , 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965)    shall 
be  an  amount  equal  to  3  per  centum  of  the 
principal  amount  of  loans  made  from  such 
fund  during  a  fiscal  year." 

amendments    TO    TEACHER    CANCELLATION 
PROVISION 

SEC.  173.  (a)    (1)  Sectlon205(b)(3)  of  the 
National  Defense  Education   Act  of   1958  ^ 
tended  by  Inserting  after  "50  per  centum  , 
of  any  such  loan"  the  following:  "made  prior  t 

^(liTciauS^)  of  such  section  Is  amended  I 
by  inserting  before  "the  Commissioner  shall  , 
not  make  such  determination"  the  following^ 
••(unless  all  of  the  schools  so  determined  are  , 
schools  in  which  the  enrollment  of  children  i 
d^lbed  in  clause  (A) .  (B) .  or  (C)  of  section  . 
103(a)  (2)  of  such  Public  Law  (using  a  low- 
Income  factor  of  $3,000)  exceeds  50  per  cen-  . 
turn  of  the  total  enrollment  of  the  school) 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)(2)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  service 
performed  during  academic  years  ending 
after  the  date  of  the  enactinent  of  this  Act, 
whether  the  loan  was  made  before  or  after 
such  Act.  I 

ELICIBlLrrY     OF     PROPRIETARY     INSTTTUTIONS 
OF     HIGHER    EDUCATION 

Sec    174.    (a)    Section   103(b)    of  the  Na-  » 
tlonal    Defense    Education    Act    of    1968    is  i 

amended —  .     ,     .     ,,  ,„  , 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  also  includes,    in  v 
the   second   sentence   and  Inserting   in  ueu  : 
thereof     ';    any    proprietary    Institution    of  t 
higher    education     (as    defined    In    section  t 
461(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965) 
which  includes  In  Its  agreement  under  sec- 
tion 204  of  such  titie  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Commissioner  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  insure  that  the  availability  ol 
assistance  to  students  at  the  school  under 
-uch  tltie  has  not,  and  wUl  not.  Increase  the 
tuition,  fees,  or  other  charges  to  such  stu- 
dents; and";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "requirements  ol 
clause  (6)"  m  the  third  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing:   "(but    meets    the    requirements    of 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
endmg  on  or  after  June  30.  1969.  section  203 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUovring  new  sentence: 
"The  aggregate  amount  of   Federal  capital 


contributions  paid  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
this  section  to  proprietary  Institutions  of 
higher  education  (as  defined  In  section  461 
(b)  of  the  Higher  Eklucation  Act  of  1966) 
may  not  exceed  the  amount  by  which  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  201 
for  such  fiscal  year  exceed  $190,000,000." 


ELIMINATION  OF  REQUIREMENT  OF  SPECIAL  CON- 
SIDERATTON  FOR  STUDENTS  OF  SUPERIOR  ACA- 
DEMIC    BACKGROUND 

Sec  175.  Section  204  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3).  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4),  and  by 
redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as  paragraph 
(4). 

WATVINO  OATH  OF  ALLEGIANCE  REQUIREMENT 
FOB  RESIDENTS  OF  TRUST  TERRITORY  OF 
PACIFIC    ISLANDS 

SBC  176.  Section  1001(f)(1)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "any  individual" 
the  foUowlng:  "(other  than  a  permanent  resi- 
dent of  the  Tnist  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands) ". 

TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  PRO- 
VISIONS OP  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 
OP  1966 

Part  A — Amendments  to  Community  Serv- 
ice  Program   Provisions    (Title   I) 

EXTENSION    OF    GRANT    PROGRAM 

Sec  201.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
101  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after 
•1966."  and  (2)  by  Inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  such  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  $60,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  $60-, 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971". 

(b)    Such  section  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  sentence. 

MODIFICATION  OF  REQUIREMENT  FOR  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE, COORDINATED,  AND  STATEWIDE  SYS- 
TEM  OF  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

Sec  202.  Section  105(a)(2)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  In- 
serting before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "(except  that  If  a 
comprehensive,  coordinated,  and  statewide 
system  of  community  service  programs  can- 
not be  effectively  carried  out  by  reason  of 
Insufficient  funds,  the  plan  may  set  forth 
one  or  more  proposals  for  community  service 
programs  in  Ueu  of  a  comprehensive,  co- 
ordinated, and  BtatevTlde  system  of  such 
programs)". 

MODIFICATION  OF  FEDERAL  SHARE  PROVISION 

Sec  203.  (a)  Section  106(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  50  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  each 
of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "50  per  centum  of  such 
costs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968, 
and  66^  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  fiscal 
years  ending  on  or  after  June  30.  1969". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
I  a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  grants  awarded  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Part  B — Amendments  to  College  Library 
Assistance  and  Library  Training  and  Re- 
search Programs  (Title  II) 

EXTENSION      OF      COLLEGE      LIBRARY      ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM    (PART  A) 

Sec  211.  Section  201  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  is  amended  ( 1 )  by  Inserting 
after  "two  succeeding  fiscal  years."  the  fol- 
lowing: "$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969,  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  $90,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,"  and  (2) 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 


ELIGIBILrrr   of  branch   INSTPTUTIONS  for   SUP- 
PLEMENTAL AND  SPECIAL  PURPOSE  GRANTS 

Sec  212.  (a)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 203(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  ••institutions  of  higher  education" 
the  following:  "(and  to  each  branch  of  such 
institution  which  is  located  in  a  community 
different  from  that  In  which  Its  parent  Insti- 
tution Is  located,  as  determined  In  accordance 
vrtth  regulations  of  the  Commissioner)". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(or  branch)"  after 
"Institution". 

(b)  Section  204(a)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "Institutions  of 
higher  education"  the  foUowlng:  "(or  to 
branches  of  such  institutions  which  are  lo- 
cated in  a  community  different  from  that  in 
which  the  parent  institution  U  located,  as  de- 
termined In  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner) ". 

(c)  Section  204(a)  (2)  (B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "Institutions  of 
higher  education"  the  foUowlng:  "(or  to  such 
branches)", 

REVISION  OF  MAINTENANCE-OF-EFFORT  REQUTIE- 
MENT  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSE  GRANTS 

Sec  213.  (a)  Section  204(b)  (2)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "June  30.  1965"  the  following: 
"  or  during  the  two  fiscal  years  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  gram  Is  re- 
quested, whichever  is  less". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shaU  be  effective  with  respect  to  applica- 
tions for  grants  payable  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


30  1969,  and  $11,100,000  each  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970,  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year."  and  (2)  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence. 

CLARIFYINO  AtTTHORITY  TO  PURCHASE  COPIES; 
INCREASING  AUTHORITY  TO  PREPARE  CATALOG 
AND  BIBLIOGRAPHIC  MATERLALS;  AUTHORIZING 
LIBRARIAN    TO   ACT   AS   ACQUISITIONS   AGENT 

SEC  218.  Section  231  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  as  amended  by  section  217 
of  this  Act,  U  further  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  Inserting  "copies 
of"  before  "aU"  and  by  striking  out  "and"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  "for 
these  materials  promptly  after  receipt,  and 
distributing  bibliographic  Information"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "promptiy  and  dis- 
tributing this  and  other  bibliographic  In- 
formation about  library  materials",  and  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  enabling  the  Ubrarlan  of  Congress 
to  pay  admlnlsUatlve  costs  of  cooperative 
arrangements  for  acquiring  library  materials 
published  outside  of  the  States  and  not 
readily  obtainable  outside  ol  the  country  of 
origin,  for  Institutions  of  higher  education 
or  combinations  thereof  for  Ubrary  purposes, 
or  for  other  public  or  private  nonprofit  re- 
search libraries." 

Part  C — Amendments  to  Developing  Insti- 
tutions Program   (Title  III) 

EXTENSION    of    DEVELOPING    INSTTrUTIONS 
PROGRAM 


ELICIBlLrrY    OF    NEW    INSTITUTIONS    FOR 
BASIC    GRANTS 

Sec  214.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
202  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "and"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  a  comma,  and  (2) 
Inserting  after  "such  Institutions"  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  and.  In  accordance  with  criteria 
prescribed  by  regulation,  new  Institutions  of 
higher  education  In  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  first  year  In  which  students  are  to  be 
enrolled". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  vrtth  respect  to  appro- 
priations for  grants  under  title  II  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  June  30.  1969. 

EXTENSION   or  LIBRARY   TRAINING   AND  RESE.^BCH 
PROGRAM     (PART    B) 

SEC  215.  Section  221  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  Is  amended  (1)  by  Insert- 
ing after  "two  succeeding  fiscal  years,"  the 
following:  "$11,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  $28,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970,  and  $38,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,"  and 
(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    LIBRARIANSHIP   TRAINING 
PROVISIONS 

SEC  216.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
223(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "to  assist  in  covering 
the  cost  of  courses  of  training  or  study  for 
such  persons,  and"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "(1)  to  assist  In  covering  the  cost 
of  courses  of  training  or  study  (Including 
short  term  or  regular  session  Institutes)  for 
such  persons.  (2)";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  ",  and  (3)  for 
establishing,  developing,  or  expanding  pro- 
grams of  library  and  information  science". 

EXTENSION    OF   LIBRARY    OF    CONGRESS    PROGRAM 

(PART    C) 

Sec  217.  Section  231  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1967."  and 
by  Inserting  after  "1968."  the  foUowlng: 
"$6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 


SEC  221.  Section  301(b)(1)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  after  "1967."  and  by  inserting  after 
"1968,"  the  following:  "the  sum  of  $35,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
the  siim  of  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970,  and  the  sum  of  $91,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,". 

INCREASED    SHARE    FOR    JUNIOR    COLLEGES 

Sec,  222.  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  June  30,  1968,  section 
301(b)(2)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "78  per 
centum"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "77  per 
centum". 

PROFESSORS    EMERITUS 

Sec  223.  (a)  Title  in  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  after  section  305  the  following 
new  section : 

"PROFESSORS  EMERITUS 

••Sec  306.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  award  grants  under  this  section, 
from  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
this  title,  to  professors  retired  from  active 
duty  at  institutions  of  higher  education 
(other  than  developing  Institutions)  to  en- 
courage such  professors  to  teach  and  to  con- 
duct research  at  developing  Institutions.  Such 
grants  may  be  awarded  by  the  Commissioner 
( 1 )  only  upon  application  made  by  an  Insti- 
tution and  approved  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Commissioner  and  (2)  only  upon  a  finding 
by  the  Commissioner  that  the  program  of 
teaching  or  research  set  forth  In  the  applica- 
tion is  reasonable  In  the  light  of  the  quaU» 
ficatlons  of  the  professor  emeritus  and  of  the 
educational  needs  of  the  applicant. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  undertake  a 
program  of  dissemination  of  Information 
concerning  this  section. 

••(c)  Grants  may  be  awarded  under  this 
section  for  such  period  of  teaching  or  re- 
search as  the  Commissioner  may  determine. 
The  amount  of  each  grant  awarded  under-the 
provisions  of  this  section  for  each  academic 
year  of  teaching  or  research  shjU  be  de- 
termined by  the  Commissioner  upon  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Council." 

(b)  The  amenoEient  made  by  this  section 
shall    be    effective    with   respect    to    appro- 
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prtations    for    fiscal    years    beginning    after 
June  30,  1969. 

Part  D — Amendments  to  Edccation  Psorxs- 
sioNS  Development  Psooram  (Title  V) 
extension  of  programs 
Sec.    231.     (a)     Section*    504(bK    511(b). 
518(b),  528.  532.  and  543  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing  out    "the   fiscal    year   ending   June   30, 
1970"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years 
ending  prior  to  July  1,  1971  ". 

(bxn  Such  section  511(b)  1«  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1971"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1972". 

ji)  Such  section  528  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  1.  1970"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "July  1.  1971".  and  by  chang- 
ing the  comma  before  "and  such  sums"  to  a 
semicolon. 

PROVISION  or  MEDICAL  INStTRANCE  COVERAGE 
TO  TEACHER  CORPS  MEMBERS  NOT  OTHERWISE 
COVERED 

Sec.  232.  Section  514  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding  Im- 
mediately following  subsection  (d)  thereof 
the  f oUoWfng  new  subsection : 

"(e)  Tfie  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
provide  medical  (Including  hospitalization) 
insurance  for  members  of  the  Teachers  Corps 
who  do  not  otherwise  obtain  such  Insurance 
coverage  either  under  an  arrangement  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
or  as  an  Incident  of  an  arrangement  between 
the  Commissioner  and  an  Institution  or  a 
State  or  local  educational  agency  pursuant 
to  section  513." 

AUTHORIZING  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES  TO 
ADMINISTER  DIRECTLT  PROGRAMS  OP  TEACHER 
AND  TEACHER  AIDE  RECRUITMENT  AND  TRAIN- 
INC 

Sec.  233.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  518 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "teacher  short- 
ages" the  following:  ",  or  the  efforts  of  State 
educational    agencies,". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  520  of  such 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (2).  by  Inserting  after 
"local  educational  agencies"  the  following: 
"or  of  the  State  educational  agency,  or  both." 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  with  respect  to  so  much  of  the  State 
program  as  Is  to  be  carried  out  by  local  edu- 
cational agencies.  lA)  provides  assurance 
that  every  local  educational  agency  whose 
application  for  funds  under  the  plan  Is 
denied  wUl  l>e  given  an  opportunity  for  a 
fair  hearing  before  the  State  educational 
agency  and  iB)  sets  forth  the  policies  and 
procedures  to  be  followed  in  allocating  Fed- 
eral funds  to  local  educational  agencies  In 
the  State,  which  policies  and  procedures  shall 
insure  that  such  funds  will  be  allocated  to 
local  educational  agencies  having  the  most 
urgent  need  for  teachers  and  teacher  aides:" 
and 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5) 
through  (10)  as  paragraphs  (4)  through  (9). 
respectively. 

MINIMUM  ALLOTMENT  FOR  TITLE  V-B.  SUBPART  2 

Sec.  234.  I  a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 519(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1966  Is  amended  to  read  r's  follows:  "Prom  the 
remainder  of  such  sums,  the  Commissioner 
shall  apportion  $100,000  to  each  State,  and 
shall  then  apportion  to  each  State  such  part 
of  the  amount  remaining  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  total  of  such  amount  as 
the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  pub- 
lic and  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  that  State  bears  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  children  so  enrolled  in  such  schools 
In  all  of  the  States.". 

(b)  The  aunendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30. 


rELLOWSRIPS  FOR   SCHOOL    ADMINISTRATORS 

Sbc.  235.  The  third  sentence  of  section  521 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amend  by  inserting  after  "become  such  teach- 
ers." the  following:  "a  career  In  the  admin- 
istration of  such  schools.". 

ALLOCATION    OF    FELLOWSHIPS   UNDER   TITLE   V-C 

Sec.  236.  Clause  (1)  of  section  623  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  (1) 
by  Inserting  after  "provide  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  such  fellowships  throughout  the 
States."  the  following:  "taking  into  account 
such  factors  as  the  number  of  children  in 
each  State  who  are  aged  three  to  seventeen 
and  the  undergraduate  student  enrollment 
in  institutions  of  higher  education  In  each 
State,"  and.  (2)  by  striking  out  "except  that 
to  the  extent  he  deems  proper  In  the  national 
Interest  after  consultation  with  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Education  Professions 
Development,  the  Commissioner  may  give 
preference  to  programs  designed  to  meet  an 
urgent  national  need"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "except  that  to  the  extent  that  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Education  Pro- 
fessions Development  determines  that  an  ur- 
gent need  for  a  certain  category  of  educa- 
tional personnel  is  unlikely  to  be  met  with- 
out preference  in  favor  of  such  category  over 
other  categories  of  educational  personnel,  the 
Commissioner  may  give  preference  to  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  that  need,  but  in  no 
case  shall  such  preferred  programs  constitute 
more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  fellowships  awarded  in  any  fiscal 
year". 

TECHNICAL    CORRECTIONS 

Sec.  237.  Section  524(a)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  Inserting  In 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (4)  "or  postsecondary 
vocational  education"  after  "career  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education". 

INCREASE  IN  COST-OF-EDUCATION  ALLOWANCE 

Sec.  238  Section  525(b)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  (in  addition 
to  stipends  paid  to  persons  under  subsection 
(a) )  pay  to  the  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion at  which  such  person  Is  pursuing  his 
course  of  study  such  amount  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine  to  be  consistent 
with  prevailing  practices  under  comparable 
federally  supported  programs,  except  that 
such  amount  shall  not  exceed  $3,500  per 
academic  year  for  each  such  person." 

EQUITABLE    DISTRIBUTION    UNDER   TITLE    V-D 

Sec.  239.  The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  part 
D  the  following  new  section: 

"DISTRIBUTION      OF     TRAININO      PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  533.  In  making  grants  and  contracts 
for  programs  and  projects  under  this  part, 
the  Commissioner  shall  seek  to  achieve  an 
equitable  geographical  distribution  of  train- 
ing opportunities  throughout  the  Nation, 
taking  into  account  the  number  of  children 
In  each  State  who  are  aged  three  to 
seventeen." 

Part     E — Equipment     and     Materials     for 

Higher  Education   (Title  VI) 

extension  of  program 

Sec.  241.  Section  601  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out 
"and"  and  after  "1967."  and  by  Inserting 
after  "1968."  the  following:  "tl3.000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and 
360.000.000  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years.": 

(2)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  "1966."  and  by  inserting  after 
"for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year."  the  follow- 
ing: •'•1.500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  and  eiO.CKW.OOO  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d). 


eligibility  of  combinations  of  institutions 
Sec.  242.  (a)  Sections  601(b),  601(c)  and 
606(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966 
are  each  amended  to  Inserting  after  "Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education"  the  following: 
"and  combinations  of  institutions  of  higher 
education". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  604(a) 
of  such  Act  and  the  first  sentence  of  section 
604(b)  are  each  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"institution"  the  following:  "or  combina- 
tion of  institutions  of  higher  education". 

(c)  The  third  sentence  of  section  604(a) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "applicant  in- 
stitutions" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ap- 
plicants". 

(d)  Section  604(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  second  sentence  the 
following:  "A  combination  of  Institutions  of 
higher  education  shall  be  eligible  for  such  a 
grant  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner  prescribing  requirements  for 
maintenance  of  effort." 

(e)  Section  605(b)(5)(C)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "institution"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "applicant". 

consultation 
Sec.  243.  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"consttltation 
"Sec.  610.  So  as  to  promote  the  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  programs  providing  assist- 
ance in  the  purchase  of  laboratory  or  other 
special  equipment  for  education  in  the  nat- 
ural or  physical  sciences,  the  Commissioner 
shall  consult  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  other  agencies  in  developing 
general  policy,  under  this  title.  In  respect 
thereof." 

Part  F — Networks  for  Knowledge 

SHARING      of      educational      AND      RELATED      RE- 
SOITRCES    AMONG    COLLEGES    AND    UNTVERSITtES 

Sec.  251.  The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966 
is  amended  by  redesignating  title  Vm  as 
title  XII,  and  sections  801  through  804  (and 
references  thereto  however  styled  In  such 
Act,  or  any  other  Act.  Including  such  ref- 
erences heretofore  made  in  this  Act)  as  sec- 
tions 1201  through  1204.  respectively.  The 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  Is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  after  title  VII  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

"TITLE    Vin— NETWORKS    FOB    KNOWL- 
EDGE 

"SHARING  EDUCATIONAL  AND  RELATED  RESOURCES 

"Sec.  801.  (a)  To  encourage  colleges  and 
universities  to  share  to  an  optimal  extent, 
through  cooperative  arrangements,  their 
technical  and  other  educational  and  admin- 
istrative facilities  and  resources,  and  in  or- 
der to  test  and  demonstrate  the  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  of  a  variety  of  such  arrange- 
ments, the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  contracts  and  to  make  project 
grants  for  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  planning, 
developing,  or  carrying  out  such  arrange- 
ments. Such  grants  may  be  made  to  public 
or  nonprofit  private  colleges  or  universities. 
When  in  the  Commissioner's  Judgment  it 
will  more  effectively  promote  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  Commissioner  may  make 
grants  to  other  established  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies  or  organizations,  in- 
cluding professional  organizations  or  aca- 
demic societies  and  he  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  established  private  agencies  and 
orgranizatlons. 

"(b*  Projects  for  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, or  carrying  out  of  such  arrangements 
assisted  under  this  title  may,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (c).  Include — 

"(1)  (A)  Joint  use  of  facilities  such  as  class- 
rooms, libraries,  or  laboratories.  Including 
Joint  use  of  necessary  books,  materials,  and 
equipment;  or  (B)  affording  access  to  spe- 
cialized library  collections  through  prepara- 
tion of  Interlnstltutlonal  catalogs  and 
through  development  of  systems  and  prep- 
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aration  of  suitable  media  for  electronic  or 
other  rapid  transmission  of  materials: 

"(2)  establishment  and  Joint  operation  of 
closed-circuit  television  or  equivalent  trans- 
mission facilities  (such  as  the  instructional 
television  fixed  services ) ;  and 

"(3)  estabUshment  and  Joint  operation  of 
electronic  computer  networks  and  programs 
therefor,  to  be  available  to  participating  in- 
stitutions for  such  purposes  as  financial  and 
student  records,  student  course  work,  or 
transmission  of  library  materials. 

"(c)(1)  Grants  pursuant  to  clause  (B)  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  may  not  be 
used  to  pay  the  costs  of  electronic  transmis- 
sion terminals. 

"(2 1  In  the  case  of  a  project  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  a  computer 
network,  grants  may  not  Include — 

"(A)  the  cost  of  operating  administrative 
terminals  or  student  terminals  at  participat- 
ing Institutions;  or 

"(B)  the  cost,  or  any  participating  Insti- 
tution's pro  rata  share  of  the  cost,  of  using 
the  central  computer  facilities  of  the  net- 
work, except  (1)  such  costs  of  systems  devel- 
opment and  programing  of  computers  and 
transmission  costs  as  are  necessary  to  make 
the  network  operational,  (11)  the  adminis- 
trative and  program  support  costs  of  the 
central  facilities  of  the  network,  and  (HI) 
the  line-access  costs  incurred  by  participat- 
ing Institutions. 

"APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

"Sec.  802.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  title  (and 
planning  and  related  activities  in  the  initial 
fiscal  year  for  such  purpose) ,  $340,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  $4,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  and 
$16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971. 

"AUTHORITY    FOR    FREE    OR    REDUCED    RATE    COM- 
MUNICATIONS   INTERCONNECTION     SERVICES 

"Sec.  803.  Nothing  In  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  or  in  any  other 
provision  of  law  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
United  States  communications  common 
carriers  from  rendering,  subject  to  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  may  prescribe,  free  or  re- 
duced rate  communications  interconnection 
services  for  Interconnection  systems  within 
the  purview  of  this  title,  whether  or  not  In- 
cluded in  a  project  for  which  a  grant  is  made 
under  this  title." 
Part  O — Education  for  the  Public  Service 

GRANTS.  contracts.  AND  FELLOWSHIPS  TO 
strengthen  programs  OF  EDUCATION  FOR 
THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Sec.  261.  The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1986 
is  amended  by  Inserting  after  title  VIH  the 
following  new  title : 

"TITLE  IX— EDUCATION  FOR  THE  PUBLIC 
SERVICE 

"purpose 

"Sec.  901.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  establish  a  program  of  grants  and  fel- 
lowships to  Improve  the  education  of  stu- 
dents attending  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  preparation  for  entrance  into  the 
service  of  State,  local,  or  Federal  govern- 
ments, and  to  attract  such  students  to  the 
public  service. 
"Part      A — Grants      and      Contracts      To 

Strengthen   and   Improve   Education   for 

the  Public  Service 

"project  grants  and  contracts 

"Sec.  903.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  or  combinations  of 
such  Institutions,  to  assist  them  in  planning, 
developing,  strengthening.  Improving,  or 
carrying  out  programs  or  projects  (I)  for  the 
preparation  of  graduate  or  professional  stu- 
dents to  enter  the  public  service  or  (11)  for 
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research  Into,  or  development  or  demonstra- 
tion of.  improved  methods  of  education  for 
the  public  service.  Such  grants  or  contracts 
may  include  payment  of  all  or  part  of  the 
cost  of  programs  or  projects  sucti  as — 

"(1)  planning  for  the  development  or  ex- 
pansion of  graduate  or  professional  programs 
to  prepare  students  to  enter  the  public 
servicev 

"(2)  training  and  retraining  of  faculty 
members; 

"(3)  strengthening  the  public  service  as- 
pects of  courses  or  curriculums  leading  to  a 
graduate  or  professional  degree; 

"(4)  establishment,  expansion,  or  opera- 
tion of  centers  for  study  at  the  graduate 
or  professional  level  (but  not  Including  pay- 
ment for  construction  or  acquisition  of 
buildings) ; 

"(5)  conduct  of  short-term  or  regular  ses- 
sion institutes  for  advanced  study  by  per- 
sons engaged  in,  or  preparing  to  engage  In. 
the  preparation  of  students  to  enter  the 
public  service; 

"(6)  carrying  out  innovative  and  experi- 
mental programs  of  cooperative  education 
involving  alternate  periods  of  full-time  or 
part-time  academic  study  at  the  Institution 
and  periods  of  full-time  or  part-time  public 
service;  and 

"(7)  research  into,  and  development  of. 
methods  of  training  students  or  faculty,  in- 
cluding the  preparation  of  teaching  mate- 
rials and  the  planning  of  curriculum. 


"application  for  grant  or  contract.-  allo- 
cation OF  GRANTS  OR  CONTRACTS 

"Sec.  904.  (a)  A  grant  or  contract  author- 
ized by  this  part  may  be  made  only  upon 
application  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time  or 
times  and  containing  such  Information  as 
he  may  prescribe,  except  that  no  such  appli- 
cation shall  be  approved  unless  it — 

"(1)  sets  forth  programs,  activities,  re- 
search, or  development  for  which  a  grant  is 
authorized  under  this  part,  and  describes  the 
relation  to  any  program  set  forth  by  the  ap- 
plicant in  an  application.  If  any,  submitted 
pursuant  to  part  B: 

"(2)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  section;  and 

"(3)  provides  for  making  such  reports, 
in  such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion, as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  section,  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  assvire  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  grants 
or  contracts  under  this  part  In  such  manner 
as  will  most  nearly  provide  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  grants  or  contracts  through- 
out the  United  States  among  institutions  of 
higher  education  which  show  promise  of  be- 
ing able  to  use  funds  effectively  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

"(c)(1)  Payments  under  this  section  may 
be  used,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  and  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  set  forth  in  an  application  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (a),  to  pay  part  of 
the  compensation  of  students  employed  in 
public  service,  other  than  public  service  as  an 
employee  In  any  branch  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  as  part  of  a  program 
for  which  a  grant  has  been  approved  pursu- 
ant to  this  section. 

"(2)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  Stages  are  encouraged,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  efficient  administration,  to 
enter  into  arrangements  with  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  the  full-time,  part- time, 
or  temporary  employment,  whether  in  the 
competitive  or  excepted  service,  of  students 
enrolled  in  programs  set  forth  in  applications 
approved  under  subsection  (a). 


"Part  B — Public  Service  Fellowships 
"award  of  pubuc  service  fellowships 
"Sec.  911.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
award  fellowships  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part  for  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional study  for  persons  who  plan  to  pur- 
sue a  career  In  public  service.  Such  fellow- 
ships shall  be  awarded  for  such  periods  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  but  not  to  exceed 
three  academic  years. 

"allocation  of  fellowships 
"Sec.  912.  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  fel- 
lowships under  this  part  among  Institutions 
of  higher  education  with  programs  approved 
under  the  provisions  of  this  part  for  the  use 
of  individuals  accepted  into  such  programs, 
in  such  manner  and  according  to  such  plan 
as  will  Insofar  as  practicable — 

"(1)  provide  an  equitable  distribution  of 
such  fellowships  throughout  the  United 
States:  and 

"(2)  attract  recent  college  graduates  to 
pursue  a  career  in  public  service. 
"approval  of  programs 
"Sec.  913.  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a 
graduate  or  professional  program  of  an  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  only  upon  ap- 
plication by  the  institution  and  only  upon  his 
findings — 

"(1)  that  such  program  has  as  a  principal 
or  significant  objective  the  education  of  per- 
sons for  the  public  service,  or  the  education 
of  persons  in  a  profession  or  vocation  for 
whose  practitioners  there  is  a  significant  and 
continuing  need  in  the  public  service  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  after  such  con- 
sultation with  other  agencies  as  may  be 
appropriate; 

"(2)  that  such  program  Is  In  effect  and  of 
high  quality,  or  can  readily  be  put  Into  effect 
and  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  of  high 
quality: 

"(3)  that  the  application  describes  the  re- 
lation of  such  program  to  any  program, 
activity,  research,  or  development  set  forth 
by  the  applicant  in  an  application.  If  any. 
submitted  pursuant  to  part  A;  and 

"(4)  that  the  application  contains  satis- 
factory assurance  that  (A)  the  institution 
will  recommend  to  the  Secretary,  for  the 
award  of  fellowships  under  thU  part,  for 
study  in  such  program,  only  persons  of 
superior  promise  who  have  demonstrated  to 
the  satisfacUon  of  the  Institution  a  serious 
intent  to  enter  the  public  service  upon  com- 
pleting the  program,  and  (B)  the  institution 
will  make  reasonable  continuing  efforts  to  en- 
courage recipients  of  fellowships  under  this 
part,  enrolled  in  such  program,  to  enter  the 
public  service  upon  completing  the  program. 
"stipends 
"Sec.  914.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
persons  awarded  fellowships  under  this  part 
such  stipends  (Including  such  allowances  for 
subsistence  and  other  expenses  for  such  per- 
sons and  their  dependents)  as  he  may  de- 
termine to  be  consistent  with  prevailing  prac- 
tices under  comparable  federally  supported 
programs. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  (In  addition  to 
the  stipends  paid  to  persons  under  subsec- 
tion (a))  pay  to  the  institution  of  higher 
education  at  which  such  person  is  pursuing 
his  course  of  study  such  amount  as  the  Com- 
missioner mav  determine  to  be  consistent 
with  prevailing  practices  under  comparable 
federally  supported  programs. 

"FELLOWSHIP    conditions 

"Sec.  915.  A  person  awarded  a  fellowship 
under  the  provisions  of  this  part  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  payments  provided  in 
this  part  only  during  such  periods  as  the 
Secretary  finds  that  he  Is  maintaining  satis- 
factory proficlencv  and  devoting  full  time  to 
study  or  research  in  the  field  in  which  such 
fellowship  was  awarded  In  an  institution  of 
higher   education,    and    is    not    engaging   in 
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gainful  employment  other  than  employment 
approved  by  the  Secretary  by  or  pursuant  to 
regulation. 

"Past  C — OnfOAL  PBorwoNa 
"osmfrnoNa 

"Sac.  931.  Afl  used  In  this  title — 

"(a)  The  term  State"  Include*  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  PaclHc 
Islands. 

"(b)  The  term  'Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation' means  an  educational  Institution  de- 
scribed In  the  first  sentence  of  section  1201 
(other  than  an  institution  of  any  agency  of 
the  United  States)  which  Is  accredited  by  a 
nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or 
association  approved  by  the  Secretary  for 
this  purpose.  For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  publish  a  list  of  na- 
tionally recognized  accrediting  agencies  or 
,  associations  which  he  determines  to  be  re- 
Uable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of  training 
offered. 

"(c)  The  term  'public  service'  means  serv- 
ice as  an  officer  or  employee  In  any  branch 
of  State,  local,  or  Federal  Government. 

"(d)-  The  term  "academic  year'  means  an 
academtc-  year  or  Its  equivalent,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

"COORDINATION  OF  fXDEKAI.  AaSISTANCK 

"S«c.  933.  In  administering  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  primary  emphasis  to 
the  assistance  of  programs  and  activities  not 
otherwise  assisted  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  EducaOon.  and  Welfare,  or  by  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  so  as  to 
promote  most  effectively  the  objectives  of 
this  title. 

"LIMITATION 

"Sec.  923.  No  grant,  contract,  or  fellowship 
shall  be  awarded  under  this  title  to.  or  for 
study  at.  a  school  or  department  of  divinity. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'school  or  department  of  divinity'  means  an 
Institution  or  department  or  branch  of  an  In- 
stitution whoee  program  is  specifically  for 
the  education  of  students  to  prepare  them  to 
become  ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter  upon 
some  other  religious  vocation  or  to  prepare 
them  to  teach  theological  subjects. 

"HePORT 

'"S«c.  924.  The  Secretary  shall  Include  In 
his  annual  report  to  the  Congress  a  report 
of  activities  of  his  Department  under  this 
title.  Including  recommendations  for  needed 
revisions  In  the  provisions  thereof. 

"'ADTHOiUZATION  OF  APPmOPMATIONS 

"Sec.  925.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated «340.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  W.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970.  and  $13,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title  (and  planning 
and  related  activities  In  the  Initial  fiscal 
year  for  such  purpose) .  Funds  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title  during  that  year  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year." 

Past  H— ^Improvement  or  Graduate 
Programs 

AtXTHORIZATION 

Sic.  271.  The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  title  IX  the 
following  new  title: 

"TITLE  X— IMPROVEMENT  OP  GRADUATE 
PROGRAMS 

"STATEMENT  OP   PURPOSES 

"Sec.  1001  The  purposes  of  this  title  are 
to  strengthen  and  improve  the  quality  of 
graduate  programs  leading  to  a  doctoral  or 
professional  (other  than  medical)  degree,  and 
to  increase  the  number  of  such  quality  pro- 
grams. 

"APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED;     USE    OP    GRANTS 

"Sec.  1002.  (a)   There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $340,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 


ing June  30.  1969.  $5,000,000.  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  $10,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971.  to  enable 
the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  to  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  having  programs 
leading  to  a  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  or 
comparable  professional  or  other  graduate 
degree,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  establish,  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
planning,  developing,  of  carrying  out  projects 
or  activities  designed  to  achieve  one  or  more 
of  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section  1001.  Such 
amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969.  shall  also  be  available  for  planning  and 
related  activities  for  the  purpose  of  this  title. 
Such  grants  may  be  used  for  experimental. 
Innovative,  or  Interdisciplinary  projects  or 
activities  such  as — 

"(1)  the  strengthening  of  graduate  facul- 
ties by  enlarging  their  size,  improving  their 
academic  or  professional  qualifications,  or 
Increasing  the  number  of  disciplines  In  which 
they  are  skilled: 

"(2)  the  expansion  or  Improvement  of  ex- 
isting graduate  programs,  or  the  establish- 
ment of  additional  graduate  programs; 

"(3)  the  acquisition  of  appropriate  equip- 
ment or  currlcular.  research,  or  other  mate- 
rials required  to  fulfill  the  objectives  of  proj- 
ects or  activities  described  In  clause  (2); 

■■(4)  the  development  or  carrying  out  of 
cooperative  arrangements  among  graduate 
schools  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title:  or 

"(5)  the  strengthening  of  graduate  school 
administration. 

"(b)  No  portion  of  the  sums  granted  under 
this  title  may  be  used — 

'"(1)  for  payment  In  excess  of  66^  per 
centum  of  the  total  cost  of  such  project  or 
activity: 

"'(2)  for  payment  In  excess  of  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  the  purchase  or  rental 
of  books,  audiovisual  aids,  scientific  appa- 
ratus, or  other  materials  or  equipment,  less 
any  per  centum  of  such  cost,  as  determined 
by  the  Commissioner,  that  Is  paid  from  sums 
received  (other  than  under  this  part)  as  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance:  or 

"(3)  for  sectarian  Instruction  or  religious 
worship,  or  primarily  in  connection  with  any 
part  of  the  program  of  an  Institution,  or  de- 
partment or  branch  of  an  lns14tutlon,  whose 
program  Is  specifically  for  the  education  of 
students  to  prepare  them  to  become  minis- 
ters of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some  other 
religious  vocation  or  to  prepare  them  to  teach 
theological  subjects. 

"SEi^cnoN  or  grant  recipients 
"Sec.  1003.  In  the  awarding  of  grants  un- 
der this  title  the  Commissioner  shall.  Insofar 
as  practicable  and  consistent  with  the  other 
purposes  of  this  title,  give  weight  to  the  ob- 
jective of  having  an  adequate  number  of 
graduate  and  professional  schools  of  good 
quality  within  each  appropriate  region. 

"consultation 
"Sec.  1004.  In  the  development  of  general 
policy  governing  the  administration  of  this 
title,  the  Conunissloner  shall  consult  with 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities, and  the  F^eral  Judicial  Center  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  coordination  of 
Federal  programs  bearing  on  the  purposes  of 
this  title." 

Pa«t    I — Law    School    Clinical    Experience 
Programs 
authorizations 
Sec.  281.  The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  title  X  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

"TITLE   XI— LAW  SCHOOL  CLINICAL 
EXPERIENCE  PROGRAMS 

"PROGRAM    authorizations 

"Sec.  1101.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  contracts  with  ac- 
credited law  schools  m  the  States  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  not  to  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  establishing  or  expand- 


ing programs  In  such  schools  to  provide  clin- 
ical experience  to  students  In  the  practice  of 
law.  with  preference  being  given  to  programs 
providing  such  experience,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  in  the  prei>aratlon  and  trial  of 
cases. 

"(b)  Such  costs  may  Include  necessary 
expenditures  incurred  for — 

"(1)   planning: 

'•(2)  training  of  faculty  members  and  sal- 
ary for  additional  faculty  members; 

••(3)  travel  and  per  diem  for  faculty  and 
students: 

"(4)  reasonable  stipends  for  students  for 
work  In  the  public  service  performed  as  part 
of  any  such  program  at  a  time  other  than 
during  the  regular  academic  year: 

"(6)  equipment:  and 

"(6)  such  other  items  as  are  allowed  pur- 
suant to  regulations  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

"(c)  No  law  school  may  receive  more  than 
$75,000  m  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  this 
title. 

""(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  title  the  term 
"accredited  law  school'  means  any  law  school 
which  is  accredited  by  a  naUonally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  for  this  purpose. 

""applications 

"Sec.  1102.  (a)  A  contract  authorized  by 
this  title  may  be  made  by  the  Commissioner 
u]K)n  application  which — 

"(1)  is  made  at  such  time  or  times  and 
contains  such  information  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe; 

"(2)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  title;  and 

""(3)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  title,  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  allocate  con- 
tracts under  this  title  in  such  manner  as  will 
provide  an  equitable  distribution  of  such 
contracts  throughout  the  United  States 
among  law  schools  which  show  promise  of 
being  able  to  use  funds  effectively  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

"authorization  or  appropriations 

"Sec  1103.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $340,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969.  and  $7,500,000  for  each  oi 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
June  30.  1971.  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title  (and  planning  and  related  activities 
In  the  Initial  fiscal  year  for  such  purpose). 
Funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969.  shall  be  available  for  ob- 
ligation pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  during  that  year  and  the  succeeding  fis- 
cal year." 

Part  J — Amendments  to  General  Provisions 

(Tm-E  XII) 

ESTABLISHMENT  Or  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON 
GRADUATE  EDUCATION;  ABOLITION  OP  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  FACILrnES  ACT  ADVISORY  COM- 
MITTEX 

Sec.  291.  (a)  The  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  adding  after  the  section 
1204  (as  redesignated  by  section  251  of  this 
Act)  the  following  new  section: 

""ADVISORY     COUNCIL     ON     GRADUATE     EDUCATION 

"Sec.  1205.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Graduate  Education  (hereafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'Council' ) ,  consist- 
ing of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be  Chair- 
man, of  one  representative  each  from  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities, 
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and  of  members  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner without  regard  to  the  civil  service  or 
c.Rsslflcatlon  laws.  Such  appointed  members 
shall  be  selected  from  among  leading  au- 
thorities in  the  field  of  education,  except 
that  at  least  one  of  them  shall  be  a  graduate 
student.  „ 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Commis- 
sioner on  matters  of  general  policy   arising 
in  the  administration  by  the  Commissioner 
of  programs  relating  to  graduate  education. 
to)   Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
111  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the  United 
states    shall,    while   attending   meetings   or 
conferences  of  the  Council  or  otherwise  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  the  Council,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  the  rate 
specified  at  the  time  of  such  service  for  grade 
GS-18  in  secOon  5332  of  title  5.  United  States 
code,  including  traveltlme,  and  while  so  serv- 
ing on  the  business  of  the  Council  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  author- 
ized by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,    for    persons    employed    intermittently 
In  the  Government  service. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
furnish  to  the  Council  such  technical  assist- 
ance, and  to  make  available  to  It  such  secre- 
tiirlal.  clerical,  and  other  assistance  and 
such  pertinent  data  available  to  him,  as  the 
Council  may  require  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions." 

(b)(1)  Section  203  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963  Is  repealed. 

(2)  Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  202(c)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'•  ( 1 )  The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
anv  application  for  a  grant  under  this  title 
until  he  has  obtained  the  advice  and  recom- 
mendations of  a  panel  of  specialists  who  are 
not  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
who  are  competent  to  evaluate  such  appli- 
cations." 

DISSEMINATION     Or     INFORMATION 

Sec.  292.  The,  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
Is  further  amejnded  by  adding  after  section 
1205  (as  added  by  this  title)  the  following 
new  section: 

"DISSEMINATION     OP     INFORMATION 

"Sec.  1206.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  more  effectively  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958.  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963.  and  other  Acts  administered  by  him  in 
the  field  of  higher  education  ( Including  those 
administered  by  him  by  delegation),  the 
Commissioner — 

•■(1)  shall  prepare  and  disseminate  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  State  agencies 
concerned  with  higher  education,  and  other 
appropriate  agencies  and  Institutions  (A)  re- 
ports on  programs  and  projects  assisted  under 
such  Acts  and  other  programs  and  projects 
of  a  similar  nature,  and  (B)  catalogs,  re- 
views, bibliographies,  abstracts,  analyses  of 
research  and  experimentation,  and  such  other 
materials  as  are  generally  useful  for  such 
purpose: 

"(2)  may  upon  request  provide  advice, 
rounsel,  technical  assistance,  and  demon- 
strations to  institutions  and  agencies  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  undertaking  to  Initiate 
or  expand  programs  or  projects  under  such 
Acts  m  order  to  enhance  the  quality,  in- 
crease the  depth,  or  broaden  the  scope  of 
such  programs  or  projects,  and  shall  inform 
such  institutions  and  agencies  of  the  avall- 
r.blUty  of  assistance  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph; 

"(3)  shall  from  time  to  time  prepare  and 
disseminate  to  institutions  and  agencies  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (1)  reports  setting 
forth  developments  In  the  utUlzatlon  and 
adaptation  of  projects  carried  out  pursuant 
10  such  Acts;  and 

"(4)  may  enter  into  contracts  with  public 
or  private  agencies,  org^ilzatlons,  groups,  or 
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Individuals   to   carry   out  the   provisions  of 
this  section. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971.  there  may  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  only 
such  amount  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law. 

CONrOBMING  DEFINITIONS  OF  INSTnUTION  OF 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 
OF  1968  AND  IN  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
ACT  OP   1968 

Sec.  293.  (a)  Section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (as  so  redesignated  by 
section  251  of  this  Act)    U  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "if  not  so  accredited."  In  clause 
(5)  the  following:  "(A)  is  anlnstltutlon  with 
respect  to  which  the  Commissioner  has  de- 
termined that  there  is  satisfactory  assurance. 
considering  the  resources  available  to  the  In- 
stitution, the  period  of  time,  if  any.  during 
which  it  has  operated,  the  effort  It  is  making 
to  meet  accreditation  standards,  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  this  determination  is  being 
made,  that  the  institution  will  meet  the  ac- 
creditation standards  of  such  an  agency  or 
association  within  a  reasonable  time,  or  (B)". 
(b)   The    second    sentence   of    such    para- 
graph (a)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Such 
term   also   Includes   any   business   school   or 
technical  InstltuUon"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Such  term  also  Includes  any  school 
which  provides  not  less  than  a  one-year  pro- 
gram  of   training   to   prepare   students   for 
gainful  employment  in  a  recognized  occupa- 
tion and". 


INSERTION  OF  DEFINmON  OF  "COMBINATION  OP 
INSTTTUnONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION"  IN 
HIGHER    EDUCATION    ACT    OF    1985 

Sec  294.  Section  1201  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (as  so  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 251  of  this  Act)  U  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(J)  The  term  'combination  of  institutions 
of  higher  education'  means  a  group  of  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  that  have  en- 
tered Into  a  cooperative  arrangement  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  a  common  objective, 
or  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency,  orga- 
nization, or  institution  designated  or  cre- 
ated by  a  group  of  institutions  of  higher 
educaUon  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a 
common  objective  on  their  behalf." 

PROVISIONS  FOR  ADEQUATE  LEADTIME  AND  FOR 
PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION  IN  HIGHER  EDU- 
CATION   PROGRAMS 

Sec  295.  The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
as  amended  by  this  Act.  is  further  amended 
by  adding  after  section  1206  the  following 
new  sections: 

"PROGRAM       PLANNING       AND      EVALUATION       FOR 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

"SEC  1207  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $1,117,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969,  and  $1,900,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary,  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  him.  for  expenses, 
including  grants,  loans,  contracts,  or  other 
payments,  for  (1)  planning  for  the  succeed- 
ing year  programs  or  projects  authorized  un- 
der any  other  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
provision  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  or  the  Higher  Education  Facili- 
ties Act  of  1963.  and  (2)  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams or  projects  so  authorized. 

"ADVANCE  FUNDING 

"SEC  1208.  To  the  end  of  affording  the  re- 
sponsible State,  local,  and  Federal  officers 
concerned  adequate  notice  of  available  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  education,  ap- 
propriations for  grants,  loans,  contracts,  cr 
other  payments  under  any  Act  referred  to  In 
section  1207  are  authorized  to  be  Included 
in  the  appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are 
available  for  obligation.  In  order  to  effect  a 


transition  to  this  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action,  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
apply  notwithstanding  that  Its  Initial  ap- 
plication under  any  such  Act  will  result  In 
the  enactment  in  the  same  year  (whether 
In  the  same  appropriation  Act  or  otherwise) 
of  two  separate  appropriations,  one  for  the 
men  current  fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year. 

"EVALUATION  REPORTS  AND  CONGRESSIONAL 
REVIEW 

•"SEC  1209.  (a)  No  later  than  March  31 
of  each  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  the  respective  committees  of  the 
Congress  having  legislative  Jurisdiction  over 
any  Act  referred  to  In  section  1207  and  to  the 
respective  Committees  on  Appropriations  a 
report  evaluating  the  results  and  effective- 
ness of  programs  and  projects  assisted  there- 
under during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  to- 
gether with  his  recommendations  (including 
any  legislative  recommendations)  relating 
thereto.  .  ..  _ 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  such  program,  the 
report  submitted  In  the  penultimate  fiscal 
yeaf  for  which  appropriations  are  then  au- 
thorized to  be  made  for  such  program  shall 
Include  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  re- 
view and  evaluation  of  such  program  (as  up 
to  date  as  the  due  date  permits)  for  Its  entire 
past  life,  based  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable on  objective  measurements,  together 
with  the  Secretary's  recommendations  as  to 
proposed  legislative  action. 

"AVAILABrLITT   OF  APPROPRIATIONS  ON   ACADEMIC 
OR  SCHOOL  YEAR  BASIS 

"Sec.  1210.  Appropriations  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  grants,  loans,  contracts,  or  other  pay- 
ments to  educational  agencies  or  institutions 
under  any  Act  referred  to  in  section  1207, 
may,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  be  made  available  for  expenditure 
by  the  agency  or  institution  concerned  on  the 
basis  of  an  academic  or  school  year  differing 
from  such  fiscal  year." 

TITLE  in— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER 
PROVISIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DE- 
FENSE EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1958 
Pj^rt  a — Equipment  and  Materials  for  Ele- 
mentary AND  Secondary  Education 
(TTTLE  ni) 

EXTENSION    OF    PROGRAM 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  NaUonal 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  $110,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968."  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  ".  $110,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1968.  and 
June  30,  1969.  8120.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970.  and  $130,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,". 

(b)  Such  section  301  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1965.  and  for  each  of  the  three  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending 
prior  to  July  1.1971".  „„...^. 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  304(d) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"eight"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"eleven". 


provision  for  wrrHlN-STATE  EQUALIZ.1TION  IN 
STATE-IMPOSED  REQUIBEMEN"rS  FOR  FINAN- 
CIAL   PARTICIPATION     OF    PROJECT    APPLICANTS 

SEC.  302.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  303  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (5)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ";  and";  and  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
of  such  subsection  the  following  new  para- 
graph :  , 

"(6)  sets  forth  any  requirements  Imposed 
upon  appUcants  for  financial  participation 
in  projects  assisted  under  this  part,  includ- 
ing any  provision  for  taking  into  account, 
in  such  requirements,  the  resources  avail- 
able to  any  appUcant  tor  such  participation 
relative  to  the  resources  for  participation 
available  to  all  other  applicants." 
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PmXVATK  schools:-  AUTHORIZINO  BBALLOrMKNT 
OF  SKT-ASIDE  FOR  LOANS'.  REPKALtNO  LOAN 
ALLOTMENT    rORMTJLA 

Sxc.  303.  (a)(1)  Section  305  of  the  National 
DefenM  Education  Act  of  1968  U  amended 
by  Btrlklng  out  •Sec.  306. "  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  to  but  not  Including  subsection 
(b)(1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Sec.  306.  From  the  sums  reserved  for  each 
fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  30a(a),  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  make  loans  to 
private  nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  In  any  State.  Any  such  loan  shall  be 
made  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  pay- 
ments to  State  educational  agencies  are  au- 
thorized under  the  first  sentence  of  sections 
301.  and — ". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  current  average 
yield  on  all  outstanding  marketable  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  Stat«s"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  with  redemption  periods 
to  maturity  comparable  to  the  average  ma- 
turltlaa.Af  such  loans". 

(b)  Section  302(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows ; 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  which  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines win  not  be  required  for  such  fiscal 
year  shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from 
Ume  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year 
as  the  Commissioner  may  fix  to  the  other 
States  In  proportion  to  the  original  allot- 
ments to  such  States  under  ^bsectlon  (a) 
of  this  section,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  such  State  being  reduced  to 
the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum  the  Commis- 
sioner estimates  such  State  needs  and  will 
be  able  to  use  for  such  year;  and  the  total 
of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  real- 
lotted  among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount 
reserved  for  any  fiscal  year  for  making  loans 
tinder  section  305  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  will  not  be  required  for  that  pur- 
pose for  such  year  shall  be  available  for  al- 
lotment among  the  States  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided In  the  preceding  sentence  for  reallot- 
ments.  Any  amount  allotted  or  reallotted  to 
a  State  under  this  subsection  during  a  year 
from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
801  shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  such 
year." 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  (2)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  locms  made 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

EQUIPMENT     rOR    EDTTCATIONALLT     DEPRIVED 
CHILORKN 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  NaUonal  De- 
fense EUlucatlon  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  below  the  center  bead- 
ing thereof  the  following: 

"Part   A — Orants  to  States" 

(b)  Title  ni  of  such  Act  Is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "this  title"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "this 
part":  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  part : 

"Part  B — Grants  to  Local  Educational 

Agencies 

"appropriations   autkorized 

"Sec.  311.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  for  carrying  out  this  part, 
$84,373,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969.  and  $160,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970.  F\}r  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jxine  30.  1971.  there  may  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part  only 
such  amount  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law. 

"allotments  to  local  educational  agencies 
"Sec.  312.  From  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  311  for  any  fiscal  year  the 


Commissioner  shall  reserve  such  amount,  but 
not  In  excess  of  3  per  centum  thereof,  as  be 
may  determine  for  allotment  as  provided  In 
section  1008(A) .  From  the  remainder  of  such 
sums  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each 
local  educational  agency  (ether  than  local 
educational  agencies  of  States  which  receive 
their  allotments  under  this  part  as  provided 
In  subsection  1008(A))  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  txi  the  amount  of  such 
remainder  as  the  amount  received  by  such 
agency  from  funds  appropriated  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  for  grants  under  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  (title  n  of  Public  Law  874.  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  as  amended)  bears  to  the 
amount  received  by  all  local  educational 
agencies  from  such  funds  for  such  year. 

"application  or  local  educational  agency 

"Sec.  313.  (a)  A  local  educational  agency 
may  receive  a  grant  under  this  part  for  any 
fiscal  year  only  on  application  therefor  ap- 
proved by  the  appropriate  State  educational 
agency,  upon  its  determination  (consistent 
with  such  basic  criteria  as  the  Commissioner 
may  establish)  — 

"(1)  that  pajrments  under  this  part  will  be 
used  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment  and 
materials  referred  to  In  section  303(a)  (1)  to 
be  used  In  programs  and  projects  designed  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  edu- 
cationally deprived  children  in  school  at- 
tendance areas  having  a  high  concentration 
of  children  from  low-Income  families: 

"(2)  that,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  number  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren In  the  school  district  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  who  are  enrolled  In  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  such 
agencp  has  made  provision  fur  including  spe- 
cial eclucatlonal  services  and  arrangements 
(suchlas  dual  enrollment,  educational  radio 
and  television,  and  mobile  educational  serv- 
ices and  equipment)  which  will  afford  such 
children  the  benefits  of  the  equipment  and 
materials  provided  under  this  part; 

"(3)  that  the  local  educational  agency  has 
provided  satisfactory  assurance  that  the 
control  of  funds  provided  under  this  part, 
and  that  title  to  equipment  and  materials 
acquired  therewith,  shall  be  In  a  public 
agency  for  the  uses  and  purposes  provided  In 
the  part,  and  that  a  public  agency  will  ad- 
minister such  funds  and  equipment  and  ma- 
terials: and 

"(4)  that  the  local  educational  agency  will 
make  an  annual  report  and  such  other  re- 
ports to  the  State  educational  agency.  In  such 
form  and  containing  such  Information,  as 
may  be  reasonably  necess.iry  to  enable  the 
State  educational  agency  to  perform  Its  duties 
under  this  part,  and  will  keep  such  records 
and  afford  such  access  thereto  as  the  State 
educational  agency  may  find  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  correctness  and  verification  of  such 
reports. 

■(b)  The  State  educational  agency  shall 
not  finally  disapprove  In  whole  or  In  part 
any  application  for  funds  under  this  part 
without  first  affording  the  local  educational 
agency  submitting  the  application  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"state  application 

'Sec.  314.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate under  this  part  shall  submit  through 
its  State  educational  agency  to  the  Commis- 
sioner an  application.  In  such  detail  as  the 
Commissioner  deems  necessary,  which  pro- 
vides satisfactory  assurance — 

"(1)  that  payments  under  this  part  will 
be  used  only  for  programs  and  projects  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  pursuant  to  section  313,  and 
that  such  agency  will  In  all  other  respects 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  part.  In- 
cluding the  enforcement  of  any  obligations 
imposed  upon  a  local  educational  agency 
under  section  313. 

"(2)  that  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
counting procedures  will  be  adopted  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement 
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of,  and  accounting  for,  funds  paid  to  thr 
State  (Including  such  funds  |>ald  by  the 
State  to  local  educational  agencies)  under 
this  part:  and 

"(3)  that  the  State  educational  agency 
will  make  to  the  Commissioner  such  report) 
as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  perform  his  duties  under 
this  part  (Including  such  reports  as  be  may 
require  to  determine  the  amounts  which 
local  educational  agencies  of  that  State  are 
eligible  to  receive  for  any  fiscal  year),  and 
assurance  that  such  agency  will  keep  such 
records  and  afford  such  access  thereto  as  tlie 
Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  verification  of  such 
reports. 

"(b)  An  application  submitted  under  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  a  State  plan  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  1004  and  1005. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  315.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall, 
from  time  to  time  pay  to  each  State,  in  ad- 
vance or  otherwise,  the  amqunt  which  the 
local  educational  agencies  oftl»^t  State  are 
eligible  to  receive  under  this  part.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  take  into  account  the  extent  ill 
any)  to  which  any  previous  payment  to  such 
State  educational  agency  under  this  part 
(Whether  or  not  in  the  same  fiscal  year)  was 
greater  or  less  than  the  amount  which  should 
have  been  paid  to  it. 

"(b)  From  the  funds  paid  to  It  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  each  State  educational  agency 
shall  distribute  to  each  local  educational 
agency  of  the  State  which  has  submitted  an 
application  approved  to  pursuant  to  section 
313(a)  the  amount  for  which  such  applica- 
tion has  been  approved,  except  that  this 
amount  shall  not  exceed  Its  allotment  for  the 
fiscal  year  under  section  312." 

(c)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  1004(c)  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
Is  amended.  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  "title  in  or 
V"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "part  A  or 
B  of  title  III  or  under  title  V";  and  (2)  by 
Inserting  "part  or"  before  "title  or  section" 
each  time  these  words  appear  In  such  para- 
graph. 

Part  B — Amendments  to  National  Defense 
FELLOWSHIP  Program 

extension    OF   PROGRAM 

Sec.  311.  (a)  Section  402(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "two  succeeding  fis- 
cal years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "seven 
succeeding  fiscal  years". 

(b)  Section  403(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "three  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "eight  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years". 

increasing  maximum  length  of  FELLOWSHIP 
FROM  three  to  FOUR  YEARS  IN  SPECIAL  CIR- 
CUMSTANCES, AND  REQUIRING  INSTITUTIONAL 
EFFORT  TO  ENCOURAGE  RECIPIENTS  TO  ENTER 
OR   CONTINUE   TEACHING 

Sec.  312.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  402 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)  "  after  "ex- 
cept" in  the  second  sentence  thereof,  and  by 
Inserting  Immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  such  sentence  the  following:  ", 
and  (2)  that  the  Commissioner  may  provide 
by  regulation  for  the  granting  of  such  fellow- 
ships for  a  period  of  study  not  to  exceed  one 
academic  year  (or  one  calendar  year  in  the 
case  of  fellowships  to  which  clause  ( 1 )  ap- 
plies) In  addition  to  the  maximum  period 
otherwise  applicable,  under  special  circum- 
stances In  which  the  purposes  of  this  title 
would  most  effectively  be  served  thereby". 

(b)  The  Conomlssloner  may  in  his  discre- 
tion Increase.  In  accordance  with  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a),  the  maximum 
periods  of  fellowships  awarded  prior  to  the 
date  of   enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  403(ai 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  clause  (2)  of  such  sentence  and  In- 


serting ",  and"  in  lieu  thereof:  and  by  adding 
the  following  new  clause: 

"(3)  that  the  application  contains  satis- 
factory assurance  that  the  Institution  will 
make  "reasonable  continuing  efforts  to  en- 
courage recipients  of  fellowships  under  this 
title,  enrolled  In  such  program,  to  teach  or 
continue  to  teach  In  Institutions  of  higher 
education." 

(d)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  fellowships  awarded  on  or  after  the  date 
0/  inactment  of  this  Act. 

REQUIRING  STIPENDS  TO  BE  SET  IN  AN  AMOUNT 
CONSISTENT  WriH  THOSE  AWARDED  FOB  COM- 
PARABLE   FELLOWSHIPS 

SEC.  313.  (a)  Section  404  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"FEIJ.OWSH1P    STIPENDS 

"SEC.  404.  (a)  The  Conunlssioner  shall  pay 
to  persons  awarded  feUowshlps  under  this 
tlUe  such  stipends  (including  such  allow- 
ances for  subsistence  and  other  expenses  for 
such  persons  and  their  dependents)  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  consUtent  with  pre- 
vailing practices  under  comparable  federally 
supported   programs. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  (In  addition 
to  the  stipends  paid  to  persons  under  sub- 
section (a) )  pay  to  the  institution  of  higher 
education  at  which  such  person  is  pursuing 
his  course  of  study  such  amounts  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine  to  be  consist- 
ent with  prevailing  practices  under  com- 
parable federally  supported  programs,  except 
that  such  amount  shall  not  exceed  $3,500 
per  academic  year  for  any  such  person." 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  stipend  payable 
vHth  respect  to  a  fellowship  awarded  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  not, 
during  the  period  for  which  such  fellowship 
was  awarded,  be  less  with  respect  to  any  year 
of  study  than  the  amount  that  would  in  the 
absence  of  the  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  be  payable  with 
respect  to  such  year. 

EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FELLOWSHIPS  UN- 
DER -nTLE  IV  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
EDUCATION    ACT    OF    1958 

Sec.  314.  Section  403  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  In  order  to  provide  training  oppor- 
tunities in  those  areas  of  the  Nation  which 
have  greater  need  for  Increased  ntunbers  of 
highly  qualified  persons  to  teach  in  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  the  Commissioner 
shall  seek  to  achieve  an  equitable  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  graduate  programs  ap- 
proved under  this  section  throughout  the 
Nation,  based  upon  such  factors  as  student 
enrollments  in  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  population." 
Part  C — Guidance,  Counseling,  and  Testing 

(TITLE   V) 
EXTENSION   OF   PROGRAM 

Sec.  321.  (a)  Section  501  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "June  30,  1966,"  and 
by  inserting  after  "two  succeeding  fiscal 
years,"  the  following:  "$25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  $40,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  and 
$54,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,". 

(b)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
504(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "eight". 

(2)  SecUon  504(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "nine". 

SHORT-TERM   TRAININO   SESSIONS   IN 
GUIDANCE    AND    COUNSEUWO 

Sec.  322.  Section  503(a)  (2)  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and 
such  programs  may  include,  at  the  discre- 


tion of  such  State  agency,  short-term  train- 
ing sessions  for  persons  engaged  In  guidance 
and  counseling  In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Junior  colleges,  and  technical  insti- 
tutes in  such  State". 


period  at  the  end  thereof  ".  or  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
ending  after  June  30.   1968. 


Part  D — Language  Development 
(Tttle  VI) 

EXTENSION    OF    PROGRAM 

SEC.  331.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  601  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1968"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1971". 

(b)  Section  603  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  before  "$18,000,000" 
and  by  inserting  after  "1968,"  the  following: 
"$16,050,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969,  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970,  and  $38,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1971". 

Part  E — Educational  Media   (Title  VII) 

SPECIAL   personnel 

Sec.  341.  Section  762  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "television,  radio,  motion  pic- 
tures, and  other  related  media  of  communi- 
cation" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "new 
media  and  technology". 

Part  F — Amendment  to  Miscellaneous 
PROVISIONS  (Title  X) 

PROVISION  IN  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCA-nON 
act  of  1958  FOR  THE  TRUST  TERRITORY  OF 
THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS,  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  INTHUOR  FOR  INDIAN  CHILDREN, 
AND  FOR  OVERSEAS  DEPENDENT  SCHOOLS  OF 
DEPARTMENT   OF    DEFENSE 

Sec  351.  (a)  Section  1008  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"ALLOTMENTS    TO   TERRITORIES    AND 
POSSESSIONS 

"SEC.  1008.  The  amounts  reserved  by  the 
Commissioner  under  sections  302,  312,  and 
502  shall,  m  accordance  therewith,  be  al- 
lotted among — 

"(A)  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs  for  the  type 
of  assistance  furnUhed  under  the  part  or 
title  In  which  the  section  appears,  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  amounts  so  reserved 
under  sections  302  and  502.  (1)  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  ^toterior,  according  to  the  need 
for  such  assignee  In  order  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  such  part  *  title  In  schools  op- 
erated for  Indian  chUdren  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  (11)  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  according  to  the  need  for  such  as- 
sistance in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  such  part  or  title  In  the  overseas  depen- 
dents schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  terms  upon  which  payments  for  such 
purpose  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  be  determined  pursuant  to  such  cri- 
teria, as  the  Commissioner  determines  will 
best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title" 

(b)  Sections  302(a)  (1)  and  502(a)  of  such 
Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "2 
per  centum  thereof,  as  he  may  determine 
for  allotment  as  provided  in  section  1008"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "3  per  centum 
thereof,  as  he  may  determine  for  allotment 
as  provided  In  section  1008(A),  and  such 
amoimt,  not  in  excess  of  1  per  centum 
thereof,  as  he  may  determine  for  allotment 
as  provided  in  section  1008(B)". 

(c)  Section  103(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  each  time  it  appears 
before  "the  Virgin  Islands",  (2)  by  Inserting 
after  "the  Virgin  Islands,"  as  It  first  appears 
"and,  for  the  purposes  of  titles  n.  III,  and  V, 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,", 
(3)  by  striking  out  "(1)  as  used  In  section 
205(b)(3)  of  this  title  such  term  Includes 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and   (2)",  and   (4)   by  Inserting  before  the 


TITLE     IV— AMENDMENTS     TO     HIGHER 
EDUCATION  FACILITIES  ACT  OF  1963 


EXTENSION    OF    PROGRAM 

Sec.  401.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
101  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  each 
of  the  seven  succeeding  fiscal  years.'. 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  101  of  such 
Act  is  amended  *by  striking  out  so  much  of 
the  first  sentence  thereof  as  follows  "June 
30.  1968.  and"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$936,000,000  for  each  of  the  succeeding 
fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1971.". 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  105  of  such 
Act  is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "two 
succeeding  fiscal  years"  In  the  first  sentence 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "four 
succeeding  fiscal  years",  and  (B)  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  of  such  subsection. 

(4)  Section  103(b)(1)  and  section  104(b) 
(1)  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  Section  201  of  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963  is  amended — 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out  ", 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964, 
and  each  of  the  seven  succeeding  fiscal 
years,";  and 

( 2 )  by  striking  out  so  much  of  the  second 
sentence  as  follows  "and  the  sum  of  $120.- 
000.000"   and  Inserting  in  lieu   thereof   "for 

■  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending 
prior  to  July  1.  1971.". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  303  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  In  the  first  sentence  thereof  by  strik- 
ing out  ",  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1964.  and  each  of  the  seven  succeeding 
fiscal  years.";  and 

(2 1  in  the  second  sentence  thereof  by 
striking  out  so  much  of  such  sentence  as  fol- 
lows "8400.000.000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1971.". 

BROADENING  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  CONSTRUCTION 
GRANTS 

Sec  402.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  ending  on  or  after  June  30,  1969 — 

(1)  Section  106  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Higher 
Education  FaclUtles  Act  of  1963,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "enrollment 
capacity"  In  each  case  the  following:  ",  ca- 
pacity to  provide  needed  health  care  to  stu- 
dents or  personnel  of  the  Institution,". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  107(a) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
before  "(2)"  and  by  Inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  and 
(3)  shall  give  consideration  to  expansion  of 
capacity  to  provide  needed  health  care  to 
students  and  .Institutional  personnel". 

(3)  SecUon  108(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and",  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5),  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as 
paragraph  (7)  and  Inserting  after  paragraph 

(5)  thefoUowlng: 
"(6)   In  the  case  of  a  project  to  construct 

an  Infirmary  or  other  facility  designed  to  pro- 
vide primarily  for  outpatient  care  of  students 
and  institutional  personnel,  he  determines 
that  no  financial  assistance  will  be  provided 
such  project  under  title  IV  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950;  and". 

(4)  Section  303(a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (2),  and  by 
inserting   before   the  period  the  following: 

",  and  (4)  that,  in  the  case  of  a  project  to 
construct  an  infirmary  or  other  facility  de- 
signed to  provide  primarily  for  outpatient 
care  of  students  and  InsUtutlonal  personnel, 
no  financial  assistance  will  be  provided  such 
project  under  title  IV  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1950". 
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(5)  The  flnt  sentence  of  section  401(a)  of 
•ucb  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  tbe 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "; 
and.  for  purposes  of  titles  I  and  ni.  such 
term  includes  infirmaries  or  other  facilities 
designed  to  provide  primarily  for  outpatient 
care  of  students  and  institutional  personnel". 

(b)(1)  Section  lOfl  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  19fl3  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "If  the  Commissioner  finds  that 
the  student  enrollment  capacity  of  an  In- 
stitution would  decrease  If  an  urgently 
needed  academic  facility  Is  not  constructed, 
construction  of  such  a  facility  may  be  con- 
sidered, for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  to 
reeult  In  expansion  of  the  Institution's 
student  enrollment  capacity.". 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  effective  only 
with  respect  to  grants  made  from  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30, 
1960. 

ANvrau.  nrraxst  oaANT* 

Sec.  403.  Title  in  of  the  Higher  Education 
Facumee  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  adding 
St  the«Bd  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"•'MTtrcAL  iirrK»«8T  grants 

"Sac.  306.  (a)  To  assist  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  higher  education  build- 
ing agencies  to  reduce  the  cost  of  borrowing 
from  other  sources  for  the  construction  of 
academic  facilities,  the  Commissioner  may 
make  annual  Interest  grants  to  such  Institu- 
tions and  agencies. 

"(b)  Annual  interest  grants  to  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  educaUon  or  higher  educaUon 
building  agency  with  respect  to  any  academic 
facility  shall  be  made  over  a  fixed  period  not 
exceeding  forty  years,  and  provision  for  such 
grants  shall  be  embodied  In  a  contract  guar- 
anteeing their  payment  over  such  period. 
Each  such  grant  shall  be  In  an  amount  not 
greater  than  the  difference  between  (1)  the 
average  annual  debt  service  which  would  be 
required  to  be  paid,  during  the  life  of  the 
loan,  on  the  amount  borrowed  from  other 
sources  for  the  construction  of  such  facili- 
ties, and  (2)  the  average  annual  debt  service 
which  the  Institution  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  pay.  during  the  life  of  the  loan, 
with  respect  to  such  amounts  if  the  appli- 
cable Interest  rate  were  the  maximum  rate 
specified  In  section  303(b)  :  Prcwided.  That 
the  amount  on  which  such  grant  U  based 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)(1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Commissioner  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of 
annual  Interest  grants  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education  and  higher  education  build- 
ing agencies  In  accordance  with  this  section. 

"(3)  Contracts  for  annual  Interest  grants 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  entered  Into 
In  an  aggregate  amount  greater  than  Is  au- 
thorized In  appropriation  Acts:  and  In  any 
event  the  total  amount  of  annual  Interest 
grants  which  may  be  paid  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  higher  education 
building  agencies  In  any  year  pursuant  to 
contracts  entered  Into  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  $5,000,000,  which  amount 
shall  be  Increased  by  $6,750,000  on  July  1. 
1969,  and  by  $13,500,000  on  July  1.  1970. 

"(d)  Not  more  than  12>^  per  centum  of 
the  funds  provided  for  in  this  section  for 
grants  may  be  used  within  any  one  State. 

"(e)  No  annual  Interest  grant  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  made  unlees  the 
Commissioner  finds  (1)  that  not  leas  than 
10  percent  of  the  development  cost  of  the 
facility  will  be  financed  from  non-Federal 
sources,  (2)  that  the  applicant  Is  unable  to 
secure  a  loan  in  the  amount  of  the  loan  with 
respect  to  which  the  annual  Interest  grant  Is 
to  be  made,  from  other  sources  upon  terms 
and  conditions  equally  as  favorable  as  the 
terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  loans  un- 
der this  title,  and  (3)  that  the  construction 
will  be  undertaken  In  an  economical  man- 
ner and  that  It  will  not  be  of  elaborate  or 


extravagant  design  or  materials.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  a  loan  with  respect  to 
which  an  interest  grant  Is  made  under  this 
section  shall  not  be  considered  financing 
from  a  non-Federal  source.  For  purposes  of 
the  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  such  a  loan 
shall  be  considered  financing  from  a  non- 
Federal  source. 'fJ 

EXTBNOINO  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION FACILTTIKS  CON'STRUCTION  ASSISTANCE 
IN   MAJOR  DISASTER   AREAS 

Sec.  404.  Section  406(a)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "July  1.  1967."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "July  1. 1971,". 

INCREASING  FEDERAL  SHARE 

Sec.  406.  (a)  SecUons  107(b)  and  401(d) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  are  each  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"33  V^  per  centum"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "50  per  centum"  and  (2)  by  strik- 
ing out  "40  per  centum"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1971,". 

(b)  Section  203(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "33^  per  centum"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "50  per  centum". 

MINIMUM    TITLE    I    ALLOTMENTS   TO    STATES   AND 
TERRITORIES 

Sec.  406.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  second  sentence  of  section 
103  and  after  the  first  sentence  of  section  104 
the  following:  "The  amount  allotted  to  any 
State  under  the  preceding  sentence  for  any 
fiscal  year  which  is  less  than  $50,000  shall 
be  Increased  to  $50,000,  the  total  of  increases 
thereby  required  being  derived  by  propor- 
tionately reducing  the  amount  allotted  to 
each  of  the  remaining  SUtes  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  but  with  such  adjustments 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment 
of  any  such  remaining  States  from  being 
thereby  reduced  to  less  than  $50,000." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  ending 
on  or  after  July  30,  1969. 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 

EXTENSION  or  PROGRAM  OF  FINANCIAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  STRENGTHENING  INSTRUCTION  IN 
THE  HUMANrrlES  AND  ARTS 

Sec.  501.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
12  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act  of  1965  is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "two  succeeding  years"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "five  succeeding  fis- 
cal years",  and  (2)  by  striking  out  all  that 
follows  "$500,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of &  period. 

(b)  Such  section  Is  further  amended,  (1) 
m  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "allotted" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "reserved,  al- 
lotted, and  reallotted";  and  (2)  in  subsection 
(f).  by  striking  out  "allot  and". 

EXTENSION    OF    INTERNATIONAL    EDUCATION    ACT 
OF    1966  ^ 

Sec.  502.  Section  105(a)  of  the  Interif^ 
tlonal  Education  Act  of  1966  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each 
of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1971.". 

AGS     QUOTAS     IN     TOXTTH     WORK     AMD    TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 

3wc.  503.  Section  134  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"(f)  In  the  case  of  a  program  under  sec- 
tion 123(a)(1).  the  Director  shall  not  limit 
the  number  or  percentage  of  the  participants 
In  the  program  who  are  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age." 

ELIGIBILITT     FOR    STUDENT    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  504.  (a)  If  an  institution  of  higher 
education  determines,  after  affording  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  Individ- 
ual attending,  or  employed  by.  such  Institu- 
tion,  that  such   individual   has   been   con- 


victed by  any  court  of  record  of  any  crime 
which  was  committed  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  which  Involved 
the  use  of  (or  assistance  to  others  in  the 
use  of)  force,  disruption,  or  the  seizure  of 
property  under  control  of  any  Institution  of 
higher  education  to  prevent  officials  or  stu- 
dents In  such  institution  from  engaging  In 
their  duties  or  pursuing  their  studies,  and 
that  such  crime  was  of  a  serious  nature  and 
contributed  to  a  substantial  disruption  of 
the  admlnUtratlon  of  the  Institution  with 
respect  to  which  such  crime  was  committed, 
then  the  Institution  which  such  Individual 
attends,  or  Is  employed  by,  shall  deny  for 
a  period  of  two  years  any  further  payment 
to.  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of.  such  Indi- 
vidual under  any  of  the  programs  specified 
In  subsection  (c).  If  an  Institution  denies 
an  Individual  assistance  under  the  authority 
of  the  preceding  sentence  of  this  subsection, 
then  any  institution  which  such  individual 
subsequently  attends  shall  deny  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  two-year  period  any  further 
payment  to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such 
Individual  under  any  of  the  programs  speci- 
fied In  subsection  (c). 

(b)  If  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
determines,  after  affording  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing  to  an  Individual  at- 
tending, or  employed  by,  such  institution, 
that  such  Individual  has  willfully  refused  to 
obey  a  lawful  regulation  or  order  of  such 
Institution  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  that  such  refusal  was  of  a 
serious  nature  and  contributed  to  a  substan- 
tial disruption  of  the  administration  of  such 
Institution,  then  such  Institution  shall  deny, 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  any  further  pay- 
ment to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of.  such 
Individual  under  any  of  the  programs  speci- 
fied In  subsection  (c). 

(c)  The  programs  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  student  loan  program  under  title 
n  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958. 

(3)  The  educational  opportunity  grant 
program  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

(3)  The  student  loan  Insurance  program 
under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966. 

(4)  The  college  work-study  program  under 
part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

(5)  Any  fellowship  program  carried  on  un- 
der title  n.  ni,  or  V  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1966  or  title  IV  or  VI  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1058. 

(d)(1)  Nothing  In  this  Act.  or  any  Act 
amended  by  this  Act,  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  any  Institution  of  higher  education 
from  refusing  to  award,  continue,  or  extend 
any  financial  assistance  under  any  such  Act 
to  any  Individual  because  of  any  misconduct 
which  In  Its  Judgment  bears  adversely  on 
his  fitness  for  such  assistance. 

(2)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  any  Institution  of  higher 
education  to  Institute  and  carry  out  an  Inde- 
pendent, disciplinary  proceeding  pursuant 
to  existing  authority,  practice,  and  law. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  student  to 
verbal  expression  of  Individual  views  or 
opinions. 

BULEMAKINO    REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  506.  No  standard,  rule,  reg\ilatlon.  or 
requirement  of  general  applicability  pre- 
scribed for  the  administration  of  this  Act 
or  any  Act  amended  by  this  Act  may  take 
effect  until  30  days  after  It  is  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

DUPLICATION    OF    BENEFITS 

Sec.  606.  No  grant,  award,  or  loan  of  as- 
sistance to  any  student  under  any  Act 
amended  by  this  Act  shall  be  considered  a 
duplication  of  benefits  for  the  purposes  of 
section  1781  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 
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FINANCIAL  AID  TO  STUDENTS  NOT  TO  BE  TREATED 
AS  INCOME  OR  RESOURCES  UNDER  CERTAIN 
PROGRAMS 

SEC.  507.  For  the  purpose  of  any  program 
assisted  under  title  I.  IV,  X,  XIV.  XVI,  or 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  no  grant  or 
loan  to  any  undergraduate  student  for  edu- 
cational purposes  made  or  Insured  under 
any  program  administered  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  shall  be  considered  to 
be  Income  or  resources. 

PRESIDENTIAL   RECOMMENDATION    WITH    RESPECT 
TO    POST-SBCONDART    EDUCATION    FOR    ALL 

Sec.  508.  On  or  before  December  31,  1969, 
the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
proposals  relative  to  the  feasibility  of  mak- 
ing available  a  post-secondary  education  to 
all  young  Americans  who  qualify  and  seek 
It. 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Carl  D.  Perkins. 

Edith  Green. 

John  Brademas. 

Sam  M.  Gibbons. 

Hugh  L.  Caret, 

William  D.  Hathaway, 

Phillip  Burton, 

William  Atres. 

Albert  H.  Quie, 

Ogden  Reid, 

John  N.  Erlenborn, 

Marvin  L.  Esch. 
Managers  an  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Wayne  Morse, 

Ralph  W.  Yarborough. 

Joseph  S.  Clark, 

Jenninos  Randolph, 

Harrison  Williams, 

Gaylord  Nelson, 

Winston  L.  Prouty. 

Jacob  K.  JAvrrs. 

Peter  Dominick, 

George  Murphy, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  3769)  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966,  the  National 
Defense  EducaUon  Act  of  1958.  the  National 
Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of 
1965,  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963.  and  related  acts,  submit  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  all  of  the 
Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  In- 
serted a  new  text  which  Is  a  substitute  for 
both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment. Except  for  minor,  technical,  and  clari- 
fying changes,  thU  statement  explains  the 
action  taken  by  the  committee  of  conference 
with  respect  to  the  differences  between  the 
House  amendment  and  the  conference  sub- 
stitute. 

DURATION    OF    PROGRAMS 

Except  as  otherwise  noted  in  the  text  of 
this  statement,  the  Senate  bill  authorized  ap- 
propriations to  carry  programs  established 
or  extended  by  the  bill  through  fiscal  year 
1972;  the  House  amendment  extended  the 
programs  through  fiscal  year  1973  but  pro- 
vided an  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
the  programs  only  for  fiscal  years  1969  and 
1970;  and  the  conference  report  authorizes 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  programs 
established  or  extended  by  the  bill  through 
fiscal  year  1971,  except  that  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  new  program  of  assistance  for 
educationally  deprived  children  (pt.  B  of 
title  III  of  NDEA )  and  the  new  provisions  for 
dissemination  of  Information  (sec.  1206  of 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966)  and  for  pro- 
gram planning  and  evaluation  (sec.  1207  of 
that  act)  are  provided  only  through  fiscal 
year  1970. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  196S 

TITLE  I— COMMUNITY  SERVICES  AND  CONTINUING 
,        EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

lln  milllonsl 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS— Continued 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965— Continued 

TITLE  V— EDUCATION   PROFESSIONS  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT — Continued 

[In  millions] 


\ 


Fiscal  year 


Previously  Senate 
authorized 


House 


Conference 
report 


Fiscal  year 


Previously    Senate    House    Conferenea 
authorized  report 


1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 


$S0.0 
50.0 
60.0 
60.0 


$10 
50 


»10 
50 
60 


J25 
35 


$25 
75 
90 


TITLE  ll-COLLEGE  LIBRARY  ASSISTANCE  AND  LIBRARY 
TRAINING  AND  RESEARCH 


Pt.  A— College  library 
resources: 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Pt.  B— Library  train- 
ing and  research: 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Pt.  C— Cataloging: 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 


PI.  D— Improving  training  opportunities  for  personnel  serving 
in  programs  other  than  higher  education: 
198S. '  J'2       

1970  '90       

1971  90.0 90 

1972 90  0 

Pt.  E— Training  programs  lor  higher  education  personnel: 

1969.... J21.5 

1970        36.0 

i97r  ::: »6.o $36 

1972 36.0 


$50.0 
75.0 
90.0 
90.0 


15.0 
28.0 
38.0 
38.0 

10.0 
11.1 
11.1 
U.l 


11.8 
28 

11.8 

28 

38 

5.5 
11.1 

6 

11.1 
11.1 

TITLE    lll-STRENGTHENING    DEVELOPING    INSTITUTIONS 


1%9. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 


$55.0 
70.0 
91.0 
96.5 


$35 

55 


$35 
70 
91 


TITLE  IV-STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 


Work-study: 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Economic  opportunity  grants: 

1%9 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Insured  loan  program  (advances): 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Direct  loan  program 
tor  vocational 
students: 

1969 

1970 

1971 - 

1972 

Disadvantaged 
students,  consoli- 
dated program; 
talent  search.  Up- 
ward Bound,  and 
special  services  lor 
disadvantaged 
students: 

1%9 

1970 

1971 

1972 


$200.0 
255.0 
285.  0  . 
285. 0  . 

70.0 
100.0 
140.0 
140.0  . 

12.5 


$225 
275 


$225 
255 
285 


70 
70 


70 
IQO 
140 


10 


12.5 


1.0 

1 

1.0  .    .  . 

1 

1.0 

1.0 

1 

8.5 
29.0 
96.0 
96.0 


41.68 
56.68 


TITLE  V-EDUCATION  PROFESSIONS  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 


TITLE  VI-A-FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  UNDERGRADUATE  INSTRUCTION 


Equipment  (regular) 


1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 


$60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 


■14.5  $13 
:  14. 8  60 
60 


Television 


1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 


$10. 0 
10.0 
10.0 
10.0 


$1.5 

10 

10 


>  Previously  authorized. 

I  For  both  regular  equipment  and  television. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1958 

TITLE  ll-STUOENT  LOANS 

|ln  millions) 


Fiscal  year 


Previously 
authorized  Senate 


House 


Con- 
lerence 
report 


1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 


$250.0 
275.0 
30O.0 
300.0 


$210 
275 


$210 
275 
300 


TITLE  III— EQUIPMENT  GRANTS  AND  LOANS 


1969                  $110.0  $110 

1970'  '  '"    120.0  110 

1971 130.0 

1972 130.0 


$110 
120 
130 


STATE   SUPERVISORY    SERVICES    AND    ADMINISTRATION 


10 

56.68 

96 


1969 $10.0 

1970 10.0 

1971 10.0 

1972 10.0 


$10 
10 
10 


TITLE  V-A-GUIDANCE,  COUNSELING.  AND  TESTING 


Pt  A— Attracting  qualified  persons  to  the  field  of  education: 

1969 $3.5 

1970  5.0 

i97i:::; $5.0 $5 

1972 5.0 

Pt.  B— Attracting  and  qualifying  teachers: 
Subpt.  1— Teacher    Corps: 

1969 $46.0  

}|J?:::::::; *;".- $56:o:::::::::-$56- 

1972 56.0  

Subpt  3— Attracting  and  qualifying  teachers  to  meet  critical 
teacher  shortages: 

1969 $50.0 

1970        65.0 

i97i::::::: $65.0 $65 

1972 65.0 - 

Pt^  C— Fellowships  for  teachers  and  related  education  personnel: 
1969 $205.0  

}?J? ...'*-.°.-25b:o $250- 

1972:::::." 250.0 


1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 


$30.0 
40.0 
54.0 
54.0 


$25 
30 


$25 
40 
54 


TITLE  VI-LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 


$19.0 
30.0 
38.5 

38.5 


$16. 05 
25 


$16.05 
30 
38.5 


TITLE  VII— EDUCATIONAL  MEDIA  RESEARCH 


1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 


$5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 


28344 

AUTHOHIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATION^-Cont{nu«l 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  ACT  OF  1963 

TITLE  l-UNDERGRADUATE  ACADEMIC  FACILITIES  GRANTS 

|ln  millionsl 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


September  26,  1968    I    September  26,  1968 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


28345 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS— CorHinu«d 

OTHER  PROGRAMS— Continued 

[In  millions] 


rival  yMr 


Ptwiouity 
authorizwl  S«n«t* 


HOUM 


Contar- 
•nca 
report 


Fiscal  yMr 


Prtvnusly 
authorized  Senate 


House 


Contet- 

ence 

report 


DISSEMINATION  OF  INFORMATION  (HEA) 


1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 


»36 


1936 
936 
936 


S936 


J936 
936 


TITLE  l-STATE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  PLANNING 


1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 


$7 


17 
7 


J7 
7 


bill  provided  that  upon  the  request  of  a  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  not  to  exceed  18  percent  of 
the  State'*  allotment  of  grant  funds  for  any 
fiscal  yeair.  Instead  of  being  distributed  to 
Institutions  by  the  Commissioner,  could  be 
paid  to  the  State  for  a  State  program  ot  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  to  students. 
States  were  required  to  meet  certain  condi- 
tions In  order  to  qualify  for  assistance  for 
State  educational  grant  programs.  The  con- 
ference substitute  does  not  retain  this 
provision.  — 

Authority  for  institutions  to  transfer  funds 
to  work-study  program. — The  HcMlse  amend- 
ment authorized  an  Instltutl^  to  transfer 
any  portion  of  Its  education^  opjwrtunlty 
grant  payments  for  n8cal~"ywir  1969  and  fiscal 

1969 i\}y       *|J'^      year   1970   to   lU   work-study   program.   The 

J9J0 '•'  •  work-study    matching    requirements    would 

apply   to  any   amount  so  transferred.   This 
provision  Is  not  Included  In  the  conference 


1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 


PROGRAM  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION  (HEA) 


1971 
1972 


7  PLANNING  FOR  PROGRAMS  BEGINNING  IN   FISCAL  YEAR 

1970 


TITLE  ll-GRADUATE  ACADEMIC  FACILITIES 
CONSTRUCTION  GRANTS 


1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 


{120 


$120 
120 
120 


$120 


(120 
120 


report. 

Consolidation     and     revision     of     Talent 

Search  and  Upward  Bound  programs;  specitU 

services    to   disadvantaged   students    in    in- 

19S9 $1.7    stitutions  of  higher  education. — The  House 

1970ll : amendment  consolidated.  In  one  overall  pro- 
lyl       gram,  the  talent  search  program  being  carried 

"'' on  under  section  408  of  the  Higher  Education 

Act  of  1966,  the  Upward  Bound  program  now 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 


TITLE  lll-LOANS  FOR  ACADEMIC  FACILITIES 


1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 


$400 


1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 


$a34 
b 
10 


10 


$400 

400 
400 


$400 


$400 
400 


LAW  SCHOOL  CLINICAL  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAMS 


OTHER  PROGRAMS 

NOEA   lll-PT.  B:  EQUIPMENT  GRANTS  FOR  SPECIAL 
PROGRAMS  SERVING  DISADVANTAGED 

|ln  millionsl  


1969... 
1970... 
1971... 
1972... 


ft 

7.5 


$a34 

7,5 
7.5 


Fiscal  year 


Previously 
auttionzed   Senate 


House 


Conter- 
encs 
report 


INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 


1969 fta^^^ 

1970 **" 

1971 

1972 


$84,373 
160 


1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 


$90 


$B0 
90 
90 


SO 


COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 


NATIONAL   FOUNDATION   ON   THE   ARTS   AND   THE 
HUMANITIES  (SEC.  12) 


Planning  and  operation 


1969. 

1970. 
1971. 
1972. 


$> 
10 
10 


$a5 

10 


$a34 

8 
10 


1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 


.5 

.5 


'^J 


$0.5 
.5 
.5 


Training  and  ressaich 


1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 


$a5, 
.75 
.75 
.75 


$0.75 
.75 


$0.75 
.75 
.75 


HEFA  IV-<5RANTS  TO  REDUCE  BORROWING  COSTS 
ON  LOANS  FOR  FACILITIES  CONSTRUCTION 


1969. 
1970. 
1971 


$6.75 
13.5 


$10 
10 
10 


$5 

5.75 
13.5 


■  Senate  bill  authorized  $1,700,000  lor  fiscal  year  1969  planning 
ot  programs  beginning  m  fiscal  year  1970. 

TTTl*    I arODMJT    ASSISTANCE 

Part  A — Amendments  to  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant  program 

Extension  of  program.— The  Senate  blU  ex- 
tended the  educational  opportunity  grant 
program  for  4  years.  The  House  bill  -xtrnded 
the  program  for  2  years.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute extends  the  program  for  3  years. 

Amount  of  educational  opportunity 
grants. — The   House   amendment   eUmtnated 


NETWORKS  FOR  KNOWLEDGE 


1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 


14 

IS 
15 


$a5 

10 


$a34 

4 
IS 


xU from  the  educational  opportunity  grant  pro 

gram  the  $300  bonus  payment  for  students 

who.  during  the  preceding  academic  year, 
placed  in  the  upper  half  of  their  class,  and 
also  raised  the  maximum  amount  of  a  grant 
from  $800  to  $1,000.  The  Hou««  amendment 
specifically  permitted  college  work-study  as- 
sistance to  be  considered  as  matching  In  de- 
termining the  maximum  amount  of  an  edu- 
cational opportunity  grant  furnished  a  stu- 
dent. No  comparable  provisions  were  In  the 
Senate  bill.  The  Senate  recedes  on  each  of 
these  provisions. 

Allocation  of  fwida  to  Itwttfuttoru.— Effec- 
tive beginning  In  fiscal  year  1970,  the  Senate 


EDUCATION  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


1969... 
1970... 
1971... 
1972... 


$5 

13 
13 


$a5 

15 


$0.34 
5 
13 


being  carried  on  under  title  II  of  the  EcO' 
nomlc  Opportunity  Act,  and  a  new  program 
under  which  colleges  and  universities  would 
be  assisted  In  providing  remedial  and  other 
special  services  to  disadvantaged  college  stu. 
dents.  The  Senate  bill  consolidated  only  the 
Upward  Bound  and  special  services  progranu, 
but  continued  Talent  Search  as  a  separate 
program.  The  conference  substitute  adopts 
the  consolidation  pattern  of  the  Hotise 
amendment.  Subsection  (b)  (11  of  the  new 
section  408  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  authorizes  the  Talent  Search  program. 
Subsections  (b)  (2)  and  (b)  (3)  respectively 
authorize  the  Upward  Bound  and  special 
services  programs. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  proposed  changes  In  these  pro- 
grams which  are  not  directly  Incidental  to 
their  consolidation. 

In  the  case  of  Talent  Search,  the  authority 
for  such  programs  differed  In  the  following 
ways: 

(a)  In  contrast  with  the  House  provision, 
under  which  the  Commissioner  would  only 
be  authorized  to  make  grants  to  or  enter  Into 
contracts  with  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, the  Senate  bill  permitted  grants  to  or 
contracts  with  State  or  local  education  agen- 
cies and  other  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies.  Institutions  or  organizations,  or 
contracts  with  public  or  private  agencies  In- 
cluding profltmaking  agencies.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  permits  Talent  Search  pro- 
grams to  be  carried  out  as  provided  In  the 
Senate  bill.  The  House  has  receded  to  the 
Senate  on  the  basts  that  in  the  past,  not  only 
institutions  of  higher  education,  but  also 
certain  other  public  agencies  such  as  local 
educational  agencies  have  carried  on  success- 
tull  Talent  Search  programs.  The  provision 
for  more  flexible  authority  than  provided  In 
the  House  bill  is  not  without  qualification, 
however.  The  conference  committee  intends 
that  this  authority  only  be  used  with  respect 
to  the  types  of  agencies  which  have  previ- 
ously participated  in  the  Talent  Search  pro- 
gram. It  Is  not  the  intention  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  that  the  authority  be  utilized 
to  support  programs  of  newly  established 
agtncles. 

(b)  Under  the  Senate  provision,  a  contract 
or  grant  lor  a  Talent  Search  program  could 
not  exceed  $100,000.  Existing  law  has  a  simi- 
lar limitation.  There  was  no  limitation  in  the 
House  bill.  The  conference  substitute  retains 
this  provision. 


(c)  Under  the  Senate  bill,  grants  or  con- 
tracts were  authorized  for  programs  to  Iden- 
tify quaUfied  youths  of  "financial  or  cul- 
tural need"  with  "an  exceptional  potential 
for  postsecondary  educational  training," 
rather  than  for  youths  of  "exceptional  finan- 
cial need"  as  authorized  In  the  House  bill. 
The  House  recedes. 

(d)  The  House  amendment  did  not  specify, 
as  did  the  Senate  bill,  that  funds  may  be 
used  for  the  development  and  carrying  out  of 
demonstration  programs  under  which  stu- 
dents In  InstltuUons  of  higher  education 
would  plan  and  Implement  programs  to  (1) 
locale  other  students  who  are  completing 
their  secondary  education  and  have  capa- 
bility to  do  college-level  work  but  are  not 
planning  to  continue  their  education,  and 
(2)  encourage  such  other  students  to  con- 
tinue their  education  and  provide  such  as- 
sistance to  them  as  may  be  possible  to  locate 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  them  to 
attend,  and  to  locate  such  financial  assist- 
ance as  may  be  available.  The  Senate  recedes 
and  concurs  with  the  House  view  that  under 
existing  law  the  type  of  program  envisioned 
In  the  Senate  bill  could  be  carried  on  by  an 
eligible  grantee. 

In  the  case  of  Upward  Bound  and  Special 
Services  programs,  the  following  are  the 
principal  differences  between  the  Senate  and 
House  versions,  and  the  resolution  of  them 
by  the  committee  of  conference: 

(a)  The  House  amendment  authorized 
grants  or  contracts  only  with  institutions 
of  higher  education  whereas  the  Senate  bill 
also  authorized  grants  and  contracts  with 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations  when  such  a  grant  or  contract 
would  make  an  especially  significant  con- 
tribution to  attaining  the  objectives  of  the 
programs.  The  conference  agreement  permits 
grants  to,  and  contracts  with,  institutions 
of  higher  education,  and  combinations 
thereof.  In  exceptional  cases,  the  Commis- 
sioner may  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
secondary  schools  and  postsecondary  schools 
accredited  by  a  State  for  Upward  Bound 
programs. 

(b)  The  Senate  bUl  described  special  and 
remedial  service  programs  as  programs  for 
"secondary  school  students" — "who,  by  rea- 
son of  deprived,  educational,  cultural,  or  eco- 
nomic background,  or  physical  handicap,  are 
In  need  of  such  services  to  assist  them  to 
Initiate,  continue,  or  resume  their  postsec- 
ondary education."  The  House  amendment 
described  the  special  and  remedial  services 
programs  as  programs  for  students  "accepted 
for  enrollment" — "who.  by  reason  of  deprived 
educational,  cultural,  or  economic  back- 
ground are  In  need  of  such  services  to  assist 
them  to  Initiate,  continue,  or  resume  their 
higher  education."  The  conference  agreement 
retains  the  Senate  language  referring  to  the 
"physically  handicapped"  and  to  "postsec- 
ondary education,"  and  the  House  language 
referring  to  students  "accepted  for  enroll- 
ment". 

(c)  The  House  amendment  did  not  specify 
as  eligible  activity,  as  did  the  Senate  bill, 
guidance  and  other  personnel  services  to  en- 
courage students'  entrance  into  higher  edu- 
cation programs.  The  Senate  recedes. 

(d)  With  respect  to  the  Upward  Bound 
authority,  the  House  amendment  limited 
stipends  to  a  maximtim  of  $30  per  month  and 
the  cost  of  enrollee  participation  per  month 
to  $150,  prohibited  the  carrying  out  of  pro- 
grams in  foreign  countries,  and  required 
programs  to  Include  necessary  health  serv- 
ices. There  were  no  comparable  provisions  In 
the  Senate  bill.  The  Senate  recedes. 

(e)  The  Hotise  amendment  limited  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  for  Upward  Bound- 
type  programs  to  a  maximum  of  80  percent 
and  authorized  full  funding  of  other  types 
of  programs.  The  Senate  bill  authorized 
funds  to  pay  part  of  program  costs  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Commissioner 
determines.  The  Senate  recedes. 


Amendments  providing  for  transfer  of  Up- 
ward Bound. — The  Senate  bill  provided  that 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity  shall   not  carry   out  Upward   Bound 
or  slinllar  programs  after  June  30,  1970.  Un- 
der the  House  amendment,  the  Director  of 
OEO  was  permitted   to  carry   out   In    fiscal 
year  1969  only  those  contracts  for  Upward 
Bound   programs   entered   Into   prior  to   the 
date  of  enactment.  After  date  of  enactment, 
the  Director  of  OEO  was  precluded  from  en- 
tering  Into   any   new   contracts.   The   House 
amendment  further  provided  for  the  transfer 
to  the  Office  of  Education  of  any  unobligated 
funds  which  had  been  appropriated  to  the 
OEO  prior  to  enactment  of  the  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  Upward  Bound  pro- 
grams. The  compromise  reached  In   confer- 
ence provides  that  Upward  Bound  programs 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  effective  July  1, 
1969.  In  connection  with  the  adoption  of  this 
provision,  the  conference  committee  Intends 
that  the  VS.  Office  of  Education  be  the  only 
agency  which  obligates  funds  from  fiscal  year 
1970  appropriations  for  Upward  Bound  pro- 
grams. The  committee  further  wishes  to  clari- 
fy that  in  terminating  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity    Jurisdiction    over    the    Upward 
Bound  program,  the  committee  does  not  in- 
tend to  terminate  that  agency's  Jurisdiction 
over  programs  related  to  migrant  children, 
such  as  the  program  known  as  "High  School 
Equivalency." 

Part  B — Amendments  to  insured  student  loan 
program 
The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment 
both  provided  for  extensive  changes  In  the 
Insured  student  loan  programs  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  the  Na- 
tional Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Act  of  1965.  Public  Law  90-460,  enacted  as 
an  Interim  measure  while  the  bill  was  in 
conference.  Incorporated  certain  of  these 
changes  and  also  extended  temporarily  the 
Commissioner's  authority  to  Insure  and  to 
pay  an  interest  subsidy  on  student  loans. 
The  conference  report  retains  or  modifies  cer- 
tain of  the  changes  made  by  Public  Law  90- 
460  in  the  Insured  loan  programs,  and  makes 
a  number  of  further  changes  which  were 
provided  In  the  Senate  bill  or  House  amend- 
ment. 

Extension  of  program. — The  Senate  bill  ex- 
tended for  4  fiscal  years  the  Commissioner's 
authority  under  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  to  Insure  and  to  pay  an  Interest  sub- 
sidy on  student  loans.  The  House  bill  ex- 
tended this  authority  for  2  years.  Public  Law 
90-460  extended  this  authority  temporarily 
but  provided  that  the  Commissioner  could 
not  Insure  or  subsidize  a  loan  made  after 
October  31,  1968.  The  conference  substitute 
extends  this  authority  for  3  fiscal  years  from 
the  expiration  dates  provided  in  the  law  prior 
to  Its  amendment  by  Public  Law  90-460. 

National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1965. — The  National  Vocational 
Studjent  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965  provides 
for  an  insured  student  loan  program  for 
students  in  vocational  schools  which  is  gen- 
erally similar  to  the  program  established 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  for 
students  in  institutions  of  higher  education. 
The  Senate  bill  extended  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act,  Including 
the  direct  Federal  loan  authority  under  that 
act,  for  4  years.  The  House  amendment  re- 
pealed the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan 
Insurance  Act,  eliminated  the  direct  Federal 
loan  authority  under  that  act,  and  expanded 
the  coverage  of  the  student  loan  insurance 
program  under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  so  as  to  include  students  in  vocational 
schools  covered  by  the  former  act.  Public 
Law  90-460  extended  the  Commissioner's  in- 
surance and  interest  subsidy  authority  under 
the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan  In- 
surance Act  but  provided  that  he  could  not 
Instire  or  subsidize  a  loan  made  after  Octo- 


^^ 
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ber  31,  1968.  The  conference  substitute  adopts 
the  provisions  of  the  House  amendment  with 
a  modification  to  continue,  under  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  the  Commissioner's  authority 
to  make  direct  loans  to  vocational  students. 
The  merger  of  the  vocational  loan  program 
with  the  Higher  Education  Act  program  will 
simplify  and  make  mofe  effective  program 
administration  at  all  levels.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  committee  wishes  to  express  its 
strong  disapproval  of  any  practice  of  requir- 
ing students  to  pay  points  in  order  to  obtain 
a  loan  or  of  discounting  student  loans.  Such 
practices  are  clearly  In  confiict  with  the 
statutory  provisions  of  the  program. 

'Federal  advances  to  reserve  funds  of  non- 
Federal  student  loan  insurance  programs. — 
•(a)  The  House  amendment  authorized  an 
appropriation  of  810  million  for  making  ad- 
vances to  reserve  funds  of  non-Federal  stu- 
dent loan  Insurance  programs  during  fiscal 
year  1969  and  fiscal  year  1970.  The  Senate 
"bill  authorized  $12.5  million  for  this  purpose 
to  remain  available  until  expended.  The 
House  recedes. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  reserved  15  percent  of 
these  appropriations  for  advances  to  non- 
profit private  loan  insurance  programs  ( 1 ) 
which  insure  student  loans  without  regard 
to  the  domicile  or  residence  of  the  student, 
and  (2)  In  which  lenders  located  In  more 
than  one  State  participate.  The  House 
amendment  contains  no  comparable  reserva- 
tion. The  Senate  recedes. 

(c)  The  Senate  bill  and  House  amend- 
ment required  that  advances  made  In  fiscal 
year  1969  and  thereafter  to  reserve  funds  of 
non-Federal  student  loan  programs  be 
matched  by  an  equal  amount  from  non- 
Federal  sources.  The  equal  amount  may  in- 
clude the  unencumbered  non-Federal  por- 
tion of  a  reserve  fund,  computed  as  follows: 

Under  Senate  bill 

The  amount  of  the  reserve  fund  less  the 
sum  of — 

(a)  amount  of  prior  Federal  advances  to 
the  fund  plus 

(b)  any  amoimt  reqviired  to  be  held  as  a 
reserve    against   outstanding   insured   loans. 

Under  House  amendment 
The  amount  of  the  reserve  fund  less  the 
greater  of — 

(a)  the  stun  of — 

( 1 )  Federal  advances  made  to  the  fund 
prior  to  fiscal  year  1969,  plus 

(2)  twice  the  amount  of  Federal  advances 
made  in  fiscal  year  1969  and  thereafter,  or 

(b)  any  amount  required  to  be  held  as 
a  reserve  against  outstanding  insured  loans. 

The  conference  report  adopts  the  House 
provision. 

Access  to  Federal  loan  insurance  pro- 
gram.— Under  section  423  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  the  Federal  loan  insur- 
ance program  does  not  operate  In  any  State 
in  which  every  eligible  institution  has  rea- 
sonable access  to  a  non-Federal  loan  insur- 
ance program.  The  House  amendment  modi- 
fied section  423  to  permit  the  Conunlssioner 
to  insure  student  loans  made  by  a  lender  in 
a  State  (1)  in  cases  where  the  borrower,  by 
reason  of  his  residence,  does  not  have  access 
to  the  State's  student  loan  insurance  pro- 
gram (or  to  a  private  nonprofit  Insurance 
program  operating  in  lieu  of  the  State's  pro- 
gram); or  (2)  in  cases  where  the  lender,  by 
reason  of  the  residence  of  the  borrowers  he 
deals  with,  does  not  have  access  to  any  single 
non-Federal  loan  Insurance  program.  The 
Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. The  Senate  recedes. 

The  conferees  feel  strongly  that,  where  a 
student  desires  to  finance  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  his  education  with  borrowed  funds, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  make  sure 
that  these  funds  are  available.  Under  exist- 
ing law  the  Federal  !oan  program  may  be 
instituted  on  one  condition  only.  However, 
the  law  does  not  require,  nor  did  the  Con- 
gress Intend,  tiiat  when  the  condition  exists, 
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a  State  must  aUo  give  aaaent  to  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Federal  program  In  Ub- 
erallzlng  the  condition*  under  which  the 
Federal  program  may  be  Instituted  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  wlahee  to  Inaure  that 
guaranteed  loana  are  readily  available  to 
students  in  every  St*te.  The  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Federal  program  under  the 
modifications  proposed  In  the  conference 
report  la  not  to  be  conditioned  on  the  assent 
of  a  State. 

Coordination  between  provisions  of  Federal 
and  non-Federal  loan  insurance  profrrams. — 
The  Senate  bill  modified  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  loan  Insurance  programs  and  the  re- 
quirements for  non-Federal  loan  Insurance 
programs  so  that  the  provisions  relating  to 
the  maximum  amounts  of  loans  to  any  stu- 
dent ($1,500  per  year  and  $7,500  overall  out- 
standing principal  balance ) .  the  minimum 
annual  repayment  ($360  per  year),  and  the 
length  of  the  repayment  period  (6  to  10 
years)  are  substantially  Identical.  The  House 
bin  contains  no  comparable  provisions.  The 
conference  substitute  adopts  the  Senate  pro- 
visions. 

Detelffient  of  loan  repayment  on  account 
of  VISTA  service. — Existing  lav^  provides  for 
deferment  of  repayment  of  principal  of  loans 
Insured  by  the  Federal  loan  insurance  pro- 
gram during  VISTA  service.  TTie  House 
amendment  eliminated  this  deferment  pro- 
vision. The  Senate  bill  retained  It,  and  In 
addition,  authorized  a  deferment  for  VISTA 
service  under  the  non-Federal  loan  Insurance 
programs.  The  conference  substitute  adopts 
the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Interest  subsidy  during  repayment  period 
of  loan. — Under  existing  law,  prior  to  the 
biieglnnlng  of  the  repayment  p)erlod  of  a  stu- 
dent loan  which  qualifies  for  the  interest 
subsidy,  the  Ck>mmlssloner  pays  all  of  the  in- 
terest accruing  on  the  loan.  After  the  repay- 
ment period  begins,  he  pays  a  subsidy  not  in 
excess  of  3  percent  on  the  outstanding  prin- 
cipal balance  of  the  loan.  The  House  amend- 
ment eliminated  the  interest  subsidy  during 
the  repayment  period.  The  Senate  bill  (in 
connection  with  the  Increase  of  the  maximum 
permissible  interest  rate  under  the  Insured 
loan  programs)  raised  the  Interest  subsidy 
during  the  repayment  jjerlod  to  not  in  excess 
of  4  percent.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Administrative  cost  allowance;  preemp- 
tion.— The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment both  Increased  the  generally  applicable 
maximum  p>ermlB8lble  interest  rate  on  In- 
sured locms  from  6  to  7  percent.  The  Senate 
bill  provided  that  if  State  law  does  not  per- 
mit an  interest  rate  of  7  fjercent,  and  if  the 
Commissioner  determines  that  the  State  law 
will  Impede  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Insured  loan  program,  he  may  pay  (without 
regard  to  the  adjusted  family  income  of  the 
borrower)  an  administrative  cost  allowance 
to  the  lender  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
1  percent  per  annum  over  the  term  of  the 
loan.  The  administrative  cost  allowance  would 
be  paid  only  on  loans  made  prior  to  the 
adjourrmient  of  the  State's  first  regular  legis- 
lative session  which  adjourns  after  January  I. 
1969.  The  allowance  would  be  treated  like  a 
payment  of  the  interest  subsidy  insofar  as 
the  contractual  rights  of  the  lender  are  con- 
cerned. The  allowance  would  be  included  with 
the  Interest  subsidy  for  purposes  of  the  4. 
percent  limitation  on  the  Interest  subsidy 
during  the  repayment  period.  The  House 
amendment  contains  no  provision  for  an 
administrative  cost  allowance,  but  provides 
that  State  usury  laws  will  not  apply  to  in- 
uured  student  loans.  Public  Law  90-460  en- 
acted the  administrative  cost  allowance  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  bill  with  a  modification 
limiting  the  Commissioner's  authority  to  pay 
an  administrative  cost  allowance  to  loans 
made  prior  to  November  1.  1968. 

The  committee  of  conference  retained  this 
provision  of  Public  Law  90-460  with  three 
further  modifications:  First,  the  cutoff  date 
on  the  authority  to  pay  the  allowance  was 
extended  to  the  original  date  of  the  Sen- 


ate bill  (i.e.  to  loans  made  prior  to  the 
130th  day  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
State's  first  regular  legislative  session  which 
adjourns  after  Jan.  1.  1969).  Second,  the 
House  provision  providing  for  preemption  of 
State  usury  laws  was  incorporated.  Third,  the 
administrative  cost  allowance  was  made  in- 
applicable in  any  case  in  which  the  preemp- 
tion provision  applied     . 

The  Senate  bill  specified  that  the  increase 
of  the  maximum  permissible  interest  rate  on 
insured  loans  from  6  to  7  percent  would  not 
apply  to  outstanding  loans  or  to  consolida- 
tions or  conversions  of  outstanding  loans. 
The  House  amendment,  and  the  section  of 
Public  Law  90-460  which  provided  for  an  in- 
terest rate  increase,  did  not  contain  such 
an  effective  date  provision.  The  conference 
report  contains  a  modification  of  the  Senate 
effective  date  provision,  which  provides  that 
the  Increase  in  the  interest  rate  under  Public 
Law  90-460  will  not  apply  to  loans  made 
or  contracted  for  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  90-460  or  to  consolidations  or 
conversions  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
of  loans  made  or  contracted  for  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  that  public  law. 

Federal  share  of  repayments  on  defaulted 
nonfederally  insured  loans. — Both  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  the  House  amendment,  and  Public 
Law  90-460  authorize  the  Commissioner  to 
guarantee  ("reinsure")  80  per  centum  of  the 
outstanding  principal  of  nonfederally  in- 
sured loans.  However,  under  the  House 
amendment's  "reinsurance"  authority,  the 
Commissioner  was  entitled  to  80  per  centum 
of  any  payment  made  by  a  borrower  on  prin- 
cipal of  a  defaulted  loan  on  which  the  Com- 
missioner has  made  payment  pursuant  to  the 
"reinsurance"  agreement.  Under  the  Senate 
bin  and  Public  Law  90-460.  the  Commis- 
sioner Is  entitled  to  an  "equitable  share" 
(determined  in  accordance  with  regulations) 
of  any  such  payment  made  by  a  borrower, 
and  the  lender  Is  required  to  credit  any  such 
payment  first  to  the  reduction  of  principal 
and  then  to  Interest  The  conference  report 
does  not  make  any  change  in  Public  Law 
90-460  In  this  respect.  However,  the  con- 
ferees understand  that  the  "equitable  share" 
to  which  the  Commissioner  Is  entitled  will  be 
computed  as  follows:  After  a  payment  has 
been  made  by  the  Commissioner  pursuant 
to  the  agreement,  the  a^ncy  shall  pay  over 
to  the  Commissioner  80  percent  of  any  pay- 
ment made  in  discharge  of  the  obligation  In- 
curred by  the  borrower.  Such  payments  by 
the  agency  shall  t>e  computed  prior  to  any 
deduction  for  attorney's  fees  or  other  collec- 
tion coets  and  shall  be  computed  on  the  total 
amount  of  the  payment  made  In  discharge 
whether  attributable  to  principal  or  interest. 

Obligation  to  "reinsure"  outstanding  in- 
sured loans. — The  Senate  bill  required  the 
Commissioner  to  "reinsure"  outstanding  loans 
which  were  insured  by  an  insurer  who  htul 
entered  into  a  "reinsurance"  agreement  prior 
to  September  1,  1969.  The  House  bill  merely 
authorized  him  to  do  so.  Public  Law  90-460 
contained  the  House  provision  in  this  re- 
spect but  made  it  applicable  only  to  "rein- 
surance" agreements  entered  into  prior  to 
November  1,  1968.  The  conference  repwrt  re- 
tains this  provision  of  Public  Law  90-460  but 
restores  the  September  1.  1969,  date. 

Payments  of  insurer's  losses  arising  out  of 
death,  or  disability. — The  House  amendment 
permitted  the  Commissioner,  under  the  "re- 
insurance" agreement,  to  pay  80  percent  of  an 
insurer's  losses  arising  out  of  the  death  or 
total  and  permanent  disability  of  a  student 
borrower.  The  Senate  bill  permitted  the  Com- 
missioner to  i>ay  the  entire  amount  owed  on 
a  loan  by  a  student  borrower  who  dies  or  Is 
disabled  whether  or  not  the  Insurer  has 
signed  a  "reinsurance"  agreement.  The  con- 
ference report  adopts  the  Senate  provision. 
The  House  provision  was  enacted  into  law  by 
Public  Law  90-460  as  a  part  of  the  reinsur- 
ance provision.  The  conferees,  however, 
adopted  the  Senate  provision  relating  to 
death  or  disability  and  have,  therefore,  made 


an  appropriate  conforming  change  In  the  re- 
Insurance  provision. 

Accrual  of  Federal  interest  payment. — The 
Senate  bill  permitted  the  lender  to  elect  to 
receive  the  Interest  subsidy  on  a  student  loan 
in  a  lump  sum  (with  interest)  at  the  time 
the  last  payment  on  the  loan  Is  received  from 
the  borrower.  The  Hoiise  amendment  con- 
tained no  comparable  provision.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Increase  of  Federal  loan  insurance  pre- 
mium.— The  Senate  bill  Increased  the  maxi- 
mum insurance  premium  for  the  Federal  stu- 
dent loan  Insurance  program  from  one-fourth 
of  1  per  centum  to  one-half  of  1  per  centum. 
The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  Senate  recedes.  It  Is 
not  the  intention  of  this  Congress  that  pre- 
miums, or  earnings  thereon,  paid  by  students 
In  Federal  Insured  States  be  used  to  pay  for 
losses  in  non-Federal  Insured  States  where 
there  is  no  premium  paid  Into  the  Federal 
fund  by  students  or  agencies.  It  Is  the  In- 
tention of  this  Congress  that  losses  under  the 
reinsurance  provisions  of  this  legislation  be 
paid  only  from  the  appropriated  funds  which 
are  a  part  of  the  insurance  fund  as  estab- 
lished in  section  431  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  Losses  under  the  Federal  Insured 
student  loan  program  shall  be  paid  from  pre- 
miums, earnings  thereon,  and  collections  ot) 
default  accounts  which  have  been  deposited 
to  the- fund. 

Delegation  authority. — The  Senate  bill  au- 
thorized the  Commissioner  to  delegate  to  any 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  Institu- 
tion, Incident  to  his  utilization  of  its  services, 
certain V>f  his  functions  related  to  the  issu- 
ance of  insurance  certificates,  determina- 
tions, and  actions  required  upon  the  default, 
death,  or  disability  of  a  student  under  the 
Federal  loan  insurance  program,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  various  legal  powers  and  responsibil- 
ities (exclusive  of  the  Issuance  of  regulations 
and  the  bringing  of  suit  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States).  The  House  amendment  con- 
tained no  comparable  provision.  This  provi- 
sion is  not  retained  In  the  conference  report. 
Part  C — College  work  study 
Amendments  to  transfer  text  of  program. — 
The  House  amendment  transferred  the  text 
of  the  college  work-study  program  from  part 
C  of  title  I  of  the  Ek:onomlc  Opportunity  Act 
to  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  There  was  no  comparable  provision  in 
the  Senate  bill.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  providing  for  a  set-aside  for 
residents  of  American  Samoa  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. — The  House 
amendment  provided  for  a  special  reserva- 
tion of  funds  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1969 
to  provide  work-study  assistance  to  students 
who  reside  In.  but  attend  eligible  institutions 
outside  of,  American  Samoa  or  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Isltinds.  No  com- 
parable Senate  provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 
Amendments  providing  for  eligibility  of 
area  vocational  schools. — The  House  amend- 
ment provided  that  area  vocational  schools 
are  eligible  Institutions,  but  students  in  such 
schools  could  participate  only  if  they  have 
graduated  from  secondary  schools  and  are 
pursuing  a  program  of  at  least  6  months' 
duration  and  designed  to 'prepare  them  for 
employment.  No  comparable  Senate  provi- 
sion. The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendments  providing  for  eligibility  of 
proprietary  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion.— The  Senate  bill,  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1970.  made  eligible  for  the  work-study 
program  proprietary  schools  which  otherwise 
qualify  as  "Institutions  of  higher  education." 
The  House  amendment  made  such  schools 
eligible  beginning  In  fiscal  year  1970;  how- 
ever, they  would  also  be  required  to  meet  the 
following  additional  requirements:  (1)  pro- 
vide not  less  than  a  e-month  program;  (2) 
be  accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized  ac- 
crediting agency;  and  (3)  have  been  in  exist- 
ence for  at  least  6  years.  The  conference 
report  adopts,  in  substance,  the  provisions 
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of  the  House  amendment,  except  that  the  5- 
year  requirement  Is  reduced  to  a  2-year 
requirement. 

Amendment  to  exempt  from  average  hours 
of  employment  limitation  the  employment  of 
students  enrolled  on  a  part-time  basis  dur- 
ing non-regular  enrollment  periods. — The 
House  amendment  permitted  students  who 
are  participating  in  a  work-study  program 
during  periods  of  vacation  or  non-regular 
enrollment  to  work  In  excess  of  an  average 
15  hours  per  week  under  terms  and  condi- 
tions to  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner. 
No  comparable  Senate  provision.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Amendments  providing  for  matching. — 
The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  Federal 
share  of  compensation  of  students  enrolled 
in  work-study  programs  may  not  exceed  90 
percent.  The  House  amendment  fixed  the 
Federal  share  of  work-study  assistance  at 
80  percent,  except  that  the  Federal  share 
may  exceed  80  percent  if  the  Commissioner 
determines  pursuant  to  regulation  that  to 
do  so  is  required  to  further  the  purposes  of 
the  program.  The  Senate  recedes.  The  com- 
mittee wishes  to  emphasize  that  It  Is  its 
intention  and  that  it  fully  expects  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  utilize  the  au- 
thority to  provide  a  Federal  share  in  excess 
of  80  percent  when  circumstances  warrant 
such  action.  There  have  been  situations  In 
which  needy  students  have  been  denied 
participation  In  the  work-study  program 
becaxise  of  the  inability  of  either  the  college 
or  public  or  private  nonprofit  organization 
to  provide  required  matching  funds.  Fre- 
quently stringent  institutional  budgets  pro- 
hibit, especially  where  large  numbers  of 
disadvantaged  students  are  enrolled,  more 
than  token  matching  of  Federal  money.  The 
size  of  the  work-study  program  is  deter- 
mined, not  by  number  of  needy  college  stu- 
dents requesting  participation  In  the  pro- 
gram, but  by  ability  of  the  Institutions  to 
provide  matching  funds.  Also,  offcampus 
agencies,  while  in  a  position  to  provide  use- 
ful work  opportunities,  have  frequently 
limited  amounts  available  for  matching  pur- 
poses. In  determining  that  a  Federal  share 
may  exceed  80  percent,  it  is  the  conference 
committee's  views  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Ekiucation  should  consider  among  other 
1  actors  exceptionally  high  enrollment  in- 
creases among  students  from  low-income 
families  as  a  criterion  for  increasing  the 
Federal  share.  Similarly,  examination  of 
exceptionally  tight  budget  situations  In  off- 
campus  agencies  might  also  allow  an  adjust- 
ment for  such  Institutions.  However,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  ascertain  that  local 
efforts  have  been  exhausted  before  an  in- 
crease In  the  Federal  share,  and  consequent 
decrease  In  the  institutional  share,  could  be 
approved. 

Part  D — Cooperative  education 
programs 
Maintemmce  of  effort. — The  Senate  bill 
contained  a  maintenance-of-effort  provision 
requiring  applicant  institution*  to  maintain 
a  level  of  expenditure  In  cooperative  educa- 
tion of  at  least  the  level  maintained  during 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  year  of  applica- 
tion. No  comparable  provision  was  In  the 
House  amendment.  The  House  recedes. 

Duration  of  support. — The  House  amend- 
ment prohibited  an  institution  from  receiv- 
ing grants  under  the  program  for  more  than 
3  fiscal  years.  No  comparable  Senate  pro- 
vision. The  Senate  recedes. 

Consultation  with  advisory  committee. — 
The  House  amendment  required  the  Com- 
missioner to  consult  with  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Financial  Aid  to  Students  In  the  de- 
velopment of  criteria  for  the  approval  of 
applications.  No  comparable  Senate  provision. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Part  E — General  provisions  relating  to  stu- 
dent assistance  programs 
Amendments  relating  to  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory   of    the    Pacific    Islands. — ^The    House 


amendment  provided  that  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  be  Included  In  the 
term  'State"  for  the  purposes  of  title  IV 
(Student  assistance).  A  related  provision  In 
the  House  amendment  provided  that  the 
Trust  Territory  be  included  in  the  term 
"State"  for  the  purposes  of  title  II  of  the 
NDEA  (Student  loans).  The  House  amend- 
ment also  required  that  residents  of  the  trust 
territory  be  eligible  lor  assistance  under  title 
II  of  the  NDEA  and  under  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  the  same 
extent  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
eligible  for  such  assistance.  There  were  no 
comparable  Senate  provisions.  The  confer- 
ence report  retains  both  of  these  provisions. 
Amendment  establishing  Advisory  Council 
on  Financial  Aid  to  Students. — The  House 
amendment,  effective  upon  enactment  of  the 
bill,  established  an  Advisory  Council  on  Fi- 
nancial Aid  to  Students,  to  advise  the  Com- 
mlrsloner  on  matters  of  general  policy  aris- 
ing in  the  administration  of  programs  re- 
lating to  financial  aid  to  students  and  on 
evaluation  of  effectiveness  of  these  programs. 
The  House  amendment  also  repealed  section 
433  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  which  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
an  Advisory  Council  on  Insured  Loans  to  Stu- 
dents. No  comparable  Senate  provision.  The 
Senate  recedes  on  both  these  provisions. 

Amendments  providing  for  allotment  of 
funds. — The  House  amendment  eliminated, 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1970.  the  State-by- 
State  allotment  formulas  governing  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  for  the  NDEA  title  II  stu- 
dent loan  program,  the  college  work-study 
program,  and  the  educational  opportunity 
grant  program.  A  new  section  proposed  for 
the  Higher  Education  Act  would  have  gov- 
erned the  distribution  of  college  work-study 
funds  and  educational  opportunity  grant 
funds.  Under  the  new  section,  such  funds 
would  be  allocated  among  Institutions  of 
higher  education  according  to  institutional 
requests  and  in  accordance  with  equitable 
criteria  established  by  the  Commissioner.  An 
identical  provision  to  be  Inserted  In  title  II 
of  the  NDEA  would  have  governed  the  distri- 
bution of  student  loan  funds.  No  comparable 
Senate  provisions.  The  substitute  agreed  to 
in  conference  does  not  Include  these  provi- 
sions. 

Amendments  relating  to  maintenance  of 
effort. — ^The  House  amendment  repealed 
existing  maintenance-of-effort  provisions  in 
the  college  work-study  program  and  the  ed- 
ucational opportunity  grant  program  begin- 
ning m  fiscal  year  1970,  and  substituted  in 
lieu  thereof  a  common  provision  which  re- 
quired an  institution  to  provide  assurance 
that  It  will  continue  to  spend  in  Its  scholar- 
ship and  student  assistance  programs  not  less 
than  the  average  annual  expenditure  for  such 
purposes  during  the  most  recent  3-year  pe- 
riod prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  agree- 
ment. The  provision  is  the  same  as  that  cur- 
rently applicable  to  the  educational  opportu- 
nity grant  program.  No  comparable  Senate 
provisions.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendments  regarding  reimbursement  for 
administrative  expenses. — The  House  amend- 
ment provided,  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1970. 
that  3  percent  of  an  institution's  annual  ex- 
penditures under  its  college  work-study  and 
educational  opportunity  grant  programs  may 
be  used  for  reimbursement  of  administrative 
expenses.  The  total  amount  provided  any  in- 
stitution In  such  payments  plus  the  amount 
of  the  payment  which  could  be  withdrawn 
from  the  student  loan  fund  for  administra- 
tive expenses  could  not  exceed  $125,000  per 
annimi.  No  comparable  Senate  provision.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Part  F— Amendments  to  national  defense  stu- 
dent loan  program  (title  II  of  the  national 
defense  education  act  of  19S8) 
Amendment  relating  to  reimbursement  of 
administrative  expenses. — The  House  amend- 
ment, effective  beginning  In  fiscal  year  1970, 
changed    the   administrative    expenses   pro- 
vision of  present  law  to  provide  that  Institu- 


tions may  be  paid  an  amount  equal  to  3  per- 
cent of  the  loans  made  by  an  institution  dur- 
ing a  fiscal  year  rather  than  the  existing  pro- 
vision under  which  institutions  receive  the 
lesser  of  I  percent  of  the  aggregate  of  the 
outstanding  loans  made  as  of  the  close  of  a 
year  or  one-half  of  such  routine  expenses  as 
estimated  by  the  Commissioner.  No  com- 
parable provision  in  the  Senate  bill.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Amendments  providing  for  the  inclusion  of 
proprietary  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion.— The  Senate  bill  made  eligible  for  the 
student  loan  program,  beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1970,  proprietary  institutions  of  higher 
education  schools  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  are  necessary  to  in- 
sure there  will  be  no  increase  In  tuition  or 
other  fees  charged  students  resulting  from 
participation  in  this  program.  The  House 
amendment  provided  for  participation  of 
such  schools  to  the  extent  that  appropria- 
tions for  title  II  are  in  excess  of  $190  million 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  prescribed 
by  the  House  bill  for  participation  in  college 
work-study.  The  House  provision  Is  retained 
In  the  conference  substitute,  except  that  the 
Senate  recedes  to  a  modification  of  the  House 
provision  under  which  the  schools  must  be 
in  existence  for  two,  rather  than  five,  in  order 
to  qualify. 

Amendments  to  eliminate  requirement  of 
special  consideration  for  students  of  superior 
academic  background. — The  House  amend- 
ment deleted  the  provision  requiring  that 
special  consideration  be  given  to  students  of 
superior  academic  background.  No  com- 
parable provision  In  the  Senate  bill.  This 
provision  is  retained  In  the  substitute  agreed 
to   In   conference. 

Amendment  relating  to  oath  of  allegiance. — 
The  House  amendment  exempted  residents 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
from  the  requirement  that  loan  recipients 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States.  No  comparable  provision  In  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendments  relating  to  loan  forgiveness. — 
(a)  The  Senate  bill  amended  the  NDEA  stu- 
dent loan  program  to  provide  for  forgiveness 
to  student  borrowers  for  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  at  the  rate  of  25  percent  for  each  com- 
plete year  of  consecutive  service  and  for 
service  in  schools  serving  high  concentrations 
of  low-income  children  at  the  rate  of  20  per- 
cent per  year  rather  than  15  percent  per  year 
as  is  already  authorized.  The  House  amend- 
ment revised  the  loan  forgiveness  provisions 
to  provide  that  up  to  100  percent  of  a  loan 
may  be  cancelled  for  service  as  a  full-time 
teacher  of  handicapped  children  or  In  a 
school  in  which  the  enrollment  of  children 
described  in  title  I  of  ESEA  (using  the  low- 
Income  factor  of  $3,000)  exceeds  50  percent 
of  the  total  eru-ollment  of  the  school.  The 
rate  of  cancellation  would  have  been  10  per- 
cent per  annum  for  the  first  2  years  of  serv- 
ice and  15  percent  per  annum  thereafter. 
Loans  already  made  would  not  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  House  amendment. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  further  amended  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  forgive- 
ness of  loans  under  that  act  for  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces  at  the  rate  of  25  percent  for 
each  year  of  service. 

(c)  The  Senate  bill  amended  the  Insured 
loan  program  to  provide  for  cancellation 
(that  is,  for  payments  by  the  Commissioner 
on  loans)  the  equivalent  of  forgiveness  of 
borrowers  on  account  of  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  or  as  a  teacher  In  school  serving  high 
concentrations  of  children  from  low-Income 
families.  The  same  rate  of  payment,  20  per 
centum  per  annum  for  full-time  teachers  and 
25  per  centum  for  consecutive  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  same  condi- 
tions which  would  be  applicable  for  loan  can- 
cellation under  title  II  would  be  applicable 
on  guaranteed  loans.  The  Senate  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  payment  by  the  Commissioner,  on 
behalf  of  the  borrower,  of  the  total  amount 
owed  by  a  borrower  under  Federal  and  non- 
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Federal  loan  insurance  programa  In  the  case 
of  bis  death,  or  In  the  case  of  his  permanent 
and  total  disability  (as  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner). The  House  amendment  contained 
no  comparable  provision. 

The  conference  report  contains  a  provision 
which  would  leave  existing  law  unaffected, 
except  in  two  respecU.  First,  the_  forgiveness 
feature  of  the  National  Defense  and  Student 
Loan  program  would  be  extended  for  only  2 
years  even  though  the  loan  program  Is  being 
extended  for  3  years.  Secondly,  the  provi- 
sion which  prohibits  the  Commissioner  from 
designating  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
schools  m  the  Stale  as  schools  where  the 
teachers  become  eligible  for  the  specially 
beneficial  forgiveness  is  modified.  As  modi- 
fled  more  than  25  percent  of  the  schools  In 
the  State  may  be  designated  if  all  of  the 
schools  so  designated  are  schools  In  which 
more  than  half  the  children  enrolled  are 
countable  for  purposes  of  Title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

TTTLE  n — AMENDMENTS    TO    OTHER     PROVISIONS 
OF    TfOB    HIGHER    EDUCATION  ACT    OF     1963 

Port  A—'Xmendmenta  to  community  service 
program  provisions  (Title  I) 

State  plans. — The  House  amendment  pro- 
vided an  exception  to  the  title  I  requirement 
that  a  State  carry  on  a  comprehensive,  co- 
ordinated and  statewide  system  of  commu- 
nity service  programs.  Under  the  amendment 
a  State  plan  could  set  forth  one  or  more 
proposals  whenever  such  a  system  could  not 
be  effectively  carried  out  by  reason  of  Insuffi- 
cient funds.  No  comparable  provision  In  the 
Senate  bill.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Matching. — With  respect  to  title  I  grants 
awarded  after  the  date  of  enactment,  the 
Senate  bill  authorized  a  Federal  share  for 
title  I  program  costs  of  75  per  centum 
through  fiscal  year  1969  and  fiscal  year  1970 
and  a  Federal  share  of  65  per  centiim  for 
fiscal  year  1971  and  60  per  centum  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  The  House  amendment  continues 
the  Federal  share  at  50  per  centum  through 
fiscal  year  1973.  The  conference  substitute 
provides  that  the  Federal  share  shall  be  66% 
percent  of  program  costs  through  the  3  years 
of  the  program. 

Part  B — College  library  assistance  and  library 
training  and  research. 

Supplemental  grants  and  special  grants — 
branch,  institutions. — Under  both  bills, 
branches  of  in^ltutlons  of  higher  ed^icatlon 
which  are  locaited  In  communities  different 
from  their  pnent  institutions  were  made 
eligible  for  supplemental  grants  and  special 
purpose  grants.  The  Senate  bill  further  pro- 
vided that  the  determination  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  branch  and  where  such  branch  Is 
located  are  to  be  made  In  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner.  The  House 
recedes. 

Grants  for  training  in  librarianship. — The 
Senate  bill  authorized  grants  beginning  In 
fiscal  year  1970  for  the  planning  or  develop- 
ment of  programs  for  the  opening  of  library 
or  information  science  schools  or  of  programs 
Intended  to  lead  to  the  accreditation  of  such 
existing  schools.  Upon  enactment,  the  House 
amendment  authorized  grants  for  establish- 
ing, developing,  or  expanding  programs  of 
library  and  Information  science.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  adopts  the  version  contained 
m  the  House  amendment. 

Part  C — Amendment  to  developing  inatitu- 
tiona  program  (title  111) 

Providing  for  reservation  of  funds  for 
junior  colleges. — Effective  beginning  In  fiscal 
year  1969.  the  Senate  bill  Increased  the  share 
for  Junior  colleges  In  title  in  from  22  to  24 
percent.  No  comparable  provision  was  In  the 
House  amendment.  The  conference  substi- 
tute Increases  the  share  for  junlcw  colleges 
to  23  percent. 

Professors  emeritus. — The  Senate  bill 
added  a  new  section  In  title  in,  effective 


beginning  in  fiscal  year  1970,  to  authorize 
grants  to  retired  professors  from  Institutions 
of  higher  education  that  do  not  qualify  as 
developing  Institutions,  to  encourage  and 
enable  such  professors  to  teach  and  conduct 
research  at  developing  Institutions.  No  com- 
parable provision  was  In  the  House  amend- 
ment. The  House  recedes. 

Part  D — amendments  to  education  profes- 
sions development  program  (title  V) 

Amendments  placing  emphasis  on  poverty 
area. — The  Senate  bill  amended  the  state- 
ment of  purpose  for  the  Education  Profes- 
sions Development  Act  by  Inserting  language 
which  would  give  emphasis  to  urban  areas 
having  high  concentrations  of  poverty  and 
rural  areas  having  high  proportions  of  pov- 
erty. The  House  amendment  contained  no 
comparable   provisions.   The  Senate   recedes. 

Amendments  proiHding  for  teaching  as- 
sistants in  the  Teacher  Corps. — 

(a)  The  Senate  bill,  unlike  the  House 
amendment,  added  a  new  category  of  person- 
nel for  whom  programs  may  be  supported 
under  the  Teacher  Corps  program.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  amended  the  statement  of 
purpose  accordingly  and  authorized  the  Com- 
missioner of  Eduction  to  make  available  to 
local  education  agencies  teaching  assistants 
as  part  of  a  Teacher  Corps  team  and  required 
that  teaching  Interns  and  teaching  assistants 
be  afforded  opportunity  for  school -re  la  ted 
community  work.  The  Senate  recedes. 

( b )  The  Senate  bill  provided  that  teacher 
interns  and  teaching  assistants  be  compen- 
sated aUa  rate  agreed  upon  by  the  local  edu- 
cation agency  and  the  Commissioner,  but 
that  t'.\e  Federal  share  may  not  exceed  90 
percent  of  the  lowest  rate  paid  by  such 
agency  for  teaching  full  time  In  the  school 
system  aind  grade  to  which  the  Intern  Is  as- 
signed or  875  per  week  plus  (15  p>er  week  for 
each  dependent,  whichever  Is  less.  No  compa- 
rable House  provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendments  authorizing  State  education 
agencies  to  administer  programs  for  attract- 
ing and  qualifying  teachers. — The  House 
amendment  permitted  a  State  education 
agency  to  eulmlnlster  directly  programs  of 
attracting  and  qualifying  teachers  under 
subpart  2  of  title  V-B  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  The  Senate  bill  contained 
no  comparable  provision.  The  House  provi- 
sion Is  retained  In  the  conference  substitute. 
Amendment  providing  for  a  minimum  al- 
lotment to  each  State  for  programs  to  attract 
and  qualify  teachers. — The  Senate  bill 
amended  the  program  of  attracting  and  quali- 
fying teachers  to  provide  an  annual  minimum 
allotment  of  $100,000  to  each  State.  The 
House  amendment  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendments  clarifying  the  authority  to 
award  fellowships  for  school  administra- 
tors.— The  House  amendment  expanded  the 
definition  of  "career  In  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  or  postsecondary  vocational 
education"  to  Include  school  administration, 
thus  clarifying  the  authority  to  award  fel- 
lowships for  persons  pursuing  or  planning  to 
pursue  a  career  In  school  administration. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendments  affecting  allocation  of  fellow- 
ships.— The  Senate  bill  established  criteria  to 
be  considered  In  the  allocation  of  teacher 
fellowships  among  the  States,  modified  the 
role  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Edu- 
cation Professions  Development  in  determin- 
ing areas  of  urgent  need,  and  limited  the 
number  of  fellowships  in  preferred  programs 
meeting  such  national  need  to  60  percent  of 
the  total  fellowshlt>s  for  any  fiscal  year.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  such  comparable 
provisions.  The  conference  report  is  like  the 
Senate  bill  except  that  the  number  of  chil- 
dren aged  3  to  17  from  low-Income  families 
is  deleted  as  a  factor  to  be  considered  in  al- 
locating teacher  fellowships.  The  committee 
wishes  to  emphasize,  however,  that  In  modi- 
fying the  role  of  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil  on    the   Education   Professions   Develop- 


ment Act  in  determining  areas  of  urgent 
need,  the  committee  has  not  altered  existing 
law  with  respect  to  the  ultimate  authority 
for  awarding  fellowships.  Under  existing  law, 
and  under  section  623,  as  modified  by  the 
conference  report,  final  authority  to  award 
fellowship  programs  Is  vested  in  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

Amendments  regarding  cost  of  education 
alknoances. — Both  versions  of  the  bill  author- 
ized the  Commissioner  to  pay  a  cost-of-edu- 
catlon  allowance  In  an  amount  consistent 
with  prevailing  practices  under  comparable 
federally  supported  fellowship  programs. 
The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  the 
House  limitation,  setting  a  maximum  cell- 
ing of  (3,500  per  academic  year  on  such  al- 
lowances. The  House  limitation  Is  retained 
in  the  conference  substitute. 

Amendments  affecting  teacher  training  in- 
stitutes program. — 

(a)  Senate  bill  amended  the  institute  pro- 
gram to  specify  that  training  In  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  In  urban  areas  having 
a  high  concentration  of  poverty  and  rural 
areas  having  a  high  proportion  of  p>overty 
are  eligible  for  support.  The  House  amend- 
ment contained  no  comparable  provision. 
The  Senate  recedes.  The  conference  commit- 
tee did  not  agree  to  the  Senate  provision  on 
the  basis  that  it  is  the  committee's  view  that 
there  is  ample  authority  in  part  D  of  the 
Education  Professions  Development  Act  for 
support  of  inservlce  Internship  training. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  amended  the  Institute 
program  to  require  the  Commissioner  to  seek 
to  achieve  an  equitable  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  training  oppK>rtunltles  throughout  the 
Nation,  taking  into  account  such  factors  as 
the  relative  number  of  children  age  13-17, 
and  the  relative  numbers  of  low-income  fam- 
ilies. The  conference  report  adopts  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  bill,  except  that  the  re- 
quirement that  relative  numbers  of  low-in- 
come families  be  taken  Into  account  Is  not 
Included. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  except  in  a 
fiscal  year  for  which  appropriations  for  grants 
under  title  V-B  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  (counseling  and  guidance  training 
Institutes)  and  title  XI  of  that  act  (teacher 
institutes)  exceed  such  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968,  the  Commissioner 
shall  award  grants  and  contracts  under  part 
D  of  title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  only 
In  subject-matter  areas  that  are  eligible  un- 
der such  titles  V-B  and  XI  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  to  the  extent  that  the 
appropriations  for  such  fiscal  year  for  grants 
and  contracts  under  such  part  D  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  appropriations  pursuant  to  such 
Utles  V-B  and  XI  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  The 
House  amendment  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 

In  the  1967  House  committee  report  on  the 
Education  Professions  Development  Act  it  was 
observed  that  part  D  was  being  proposed  in 
lieu  of  the  continuation  of  separate  institute 
authOTltles  contained  In  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  The  House  report  fur- 
ther stated  that  the  noncategorlcal  approach 
of  part  D,  which  supports  advanced  training 
and  retraining  institutes,  was  not  without 
qualification.  It  expressed  concern  for  the 
inadequacy  of  support  for  training  persons  In 
vocational  education  programs,  restated  its 
support  for  programs  to  train  teacher  aides 
and  to  train  teachers  to  work  vrtth  teacher 
aides,  and  stated  that  It  was  Intended  there 
should  be  no  reduction  of  support  of  insti- 
tutes for  those  categories  of  education  per- 
sonnel specifically  mentioned  in  titles  XI  and 
V-B  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
The  House  committee  report  on  this  legisla- 
tion in  1967  is  similar  to  the  present  view  of 
the  Senate  committee  as  It  applies  to  titles 
V-B  and  XI  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  programs,  but  It  further  stated  "the 
committee  has  not  earmarked  funds  only  be- 
cause of  its  desire  to  establish  a  flexible 
program." 
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The  conference  committee  has  agreed  with 
the  House  position  that  titles  V-B  and  XI  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  and  part 
B  of  title  VI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
need  not  be  extended  and  that  activities  pre- 
viously supported  under  these  titles  should 
now  be  funded  under  the  Education  Profes- 
sions Development  Act  at  their  present  levels 
of  support.  In  so  doing  the  conference  com- 
mittee realflrms  the  position  expressed  In  the 
1967  House  report  as  well  as  the  Senate  re- 
port on  this  bill  with  resi>ect  to  the  Educa- 
tion Professions  Development  Act. 

Part  E — Equipment  and  materials  for 
higher  education 

Amendments  to  eliminate  separate  cate- 
gories of  equipment. — The  House  amendment 
eliminated  the  present  separate  authoriza- 
tion, priority,  and  allotment  provision  for  (1) 
instructional  television  equipment  and  (2) 
other  Instructional  equipment.  Under  the 
House  provision,  grants  for  the  acquisition 
of  television  equipment  would  not  be  treated 
differently  from  other  grants  as  is  presently 
the  case  The  Senate  bill  has  no  comparable 
provision.  The  House  recedes. 

ilddtttonal  amendments  to  title  VI. — 

(a)  The  House  amendment  removed  the 
word  "objective"  as  a  description  of  the 
standards  and  methods  to  be  used  by  State 
commissions  In  fixing  priorities  and  share  of 
costs.  No  comparable  Senate  provision.  The 
House  recedes. 

(b)  The  House  amendment  also  made  eli- 
gible Instructional  computers  as  equipment 
to  be  obtained  under  the  program.  No  compa- 
rable provision  in  the  Senate.  The  House 
recedes. 

There  is  no  existing  statutory  prohibition 
against   the   use  of   title   VI  funds  for   the 
acquisition  of  Instructional  computers.  The 
Senate  committee  report  on  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  stated,  however  "the  com- 
mittee does  not  Intend  that  funds  be  used 
for  the  acquisition  of  computers."  Pursuant 
to  the  Senate  report,  the  Office  of  Education 
has.  In  the  administration  of  title  VI,  ruled 
that  computers  are  not  eligible  for  title  VI 
support.  The  House  bill  specifically  proposed 
that  instructional  computers  be  eligible  lor 
support  under  title  VI.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained   no   comparable    provision.   The    con- 
ference report  does  not  contain  the  House 
provision.  However,  the  conference  commit- 
tee has  agreed  that  instructional  computers 
should  be  eligible  equipment  In  title  VI.  The 
conference  committee  wishes  to  provide  in- 
stitutions of   higher  education   with  discre- 
tionary authority  to  choose  the  type  of  equip- 
ment  which    they    are    in    greatest   need    of 
acquiring.    The    conference    committee    did 
not  wish  to  give  priority  or  emphasis  to  the 
acquisition  of  computers  however,  and  there- 
fore decided  not  to  mention  specifically  their 
eligibility   in   the   authorizing   statute.   Also, 
the  conference  committee  is  aware  that,  be- 
cause of  the  level  of  funding  for  title  VI,  the 
Inclusion  of  computers  might  result  In  an 
inordinate    proportion    of    limited    title    VI 
funds  being  expended  for  this  purpose.  This 
the  conference  committee  does   not  intend. 
There  are  two  checlcs  which  will  preclude  this 
from   happening.   The   prices   of   large   full- 
scale    computers    effectively   prohibits    their 
participation    under    the    title    VI    program 
during  periods  of  reduced  funding.  In  four 
States,  the  maximum  Federal  share,  accord- 
ing to  the  approved  State  plan,  is  $50,000  per 
institution.    In    the    remaining    States,    the 
average    maximum    Federal    share    is    about 
S25,000.  In  addition,  the  title  VI  program  is 
administered    at    the    State    level    by    State 
higher  education  commissions.  It  Is  the  State 
commissions  which  assign  priorities  within 
the  State  and  approve  Institutional  applica- 
tions. It  Is  the  conference  committee's  Inten- 
tion that  Slate  commissions  use  great  care  in 
the   Implementation  of  this   new   authority. 
The  committee  would  not  expect,  nor  does  it 
Intend,  that  the  more  flexible  authority  be 


utilized  in  a  way  which  will  substantially 
alter  the  effective  participation  or  level  of 
support  for  all  eligible  institutions.  In  a 
related  amendment,  the  conference  report 
contains  a  House  proposal  to  make  eligible 
for  title  VI  grants  "combinations  of  institu- 
tions." The  committee  has  refrained  from 
specifically  prohibiting  the  acquisition  of 
large-scale  instructional  computers  only  be- 
cause it  does  not  wish  to  preclude  a  combi- 
nation of  institutions  from  securing  such  a 
computer  which  might  be  shared  by  partici- 
pating Institutions. 

(CI  The  House  amendment  authorizes 
grants  to  "combinations  of  institutions."  No 
comparable  Senate  pro\ision.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

(d)  The  Senate  bill  would  add  a  new  sec- 
tion to  title  VI  to  provide  that  in  order  to 
promote  coordination  of  Federal  programs 
for  assistance  In  the  purchase  of  special 
equipment  for  education  In  the  natural  or 
physical  sciences,  the  Commissioner  shall 
consult  with  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  other  agencies  In  developing  general 
policy  in  respect  of  such  equipment  under 
this  title.  The  House  recedes. 

Part  F — Networks  for  knowledge 
Recipient  of  grants. — The  House  amend- 
ment authorized  contracts  with  private 
profit  funding  agencies  and  organizations 
when  the  Commissioner  determined  it  will 
more  effectively  promote  the  purposes  of  the 
program.  The  Senate  has  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. The  Senate  recedes. 

Eligible  projects. — The  Senate  bill  speci- 
fied the  following  as  eligible  projects: 

( 1 )  The  collection  and  sharing  of  modern 
currlcular  materials  and  of  Information  on 
promising  developments  in  curriculum; 

(2)  the  development  of  effective  systems 
of  processing  and  maintaining  financial  and 
student  records;  and 

(3)  the  expansion  of  faculty  on  a  part- 
time  or  full-time  basis  and  other  arrange- 
ments for  strengthening  the  academic  pro- 
grams of  participating  institutions. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provisions.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  bill  cited  instructional  televi- 
sion fixed  services  as  a  type  of  Joint  opera- 
tion of  closed  circuit  television  which  would 
qualify  for  support.  The  House  recedes. 

Reduced  rate  communications  intercon- 
nection service. — The  Senate  bill  provided 
that  no  provision  of  law  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  U.S.  communications  conunon  car- 
riers from  rendering  free  or  reduced  rate 
communications  Interconnection  services  for 
Interconnection  systems  within  the  purview 
of  "Networlts  for  Knowledge",  whether  or  not 
such  is  included  in  a  project  for  which 
grants  are  made  under  the  program.  The 
conference   report   contains   this   provision. 

Part  G — Education  for  the  public  service 

Administration  o<  the  program  and  cita- 
tion.— The  Senate  bill  amended  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  by  adding  as  a  new 
title  IX  a  program  to  be  known  as  Educa- 
tion for  the  Public  Service,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
The  House  amendment  authorized  the  pro- 
gr^  as  a  part  of  the  1968  amendments  and 
•T5^d  administration  in  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  con- 
ference report  provides  a  new  title  to  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  vests  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  in  the  Secretary. 

Statement  of  purpose. — The  House  amend- 
ment provided  In  the  statement  of  purpose 
that  the  program  would  be  to  Improve  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  persons  in  prepa- 
ration for  careers  in  public  service  at  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels.  The  state- 
ment of  purpose  in  the  Senate  bill  referred 
only  to  service  in  State  or  local  govern- 
ments. The  Senate  recedes. 

Federal  share  for  project  grants  and  con- 
tracts.— The  Senate  bill  provided  a  Federal 
share  of  not  in  excess  of  90  percent  for  the 


costs  of  programs  or  projects.  The  House 
amendment  authorized  payment  of  all  or 
part  of  such  costs.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Eligible  projects. — The  House  amendment 
provided  that  grants  or  contracts  may  In- 
clude payment  of  the  costs  of  programs  or 
projects  for  five  specified  types  of  activities. 
The  Senate  bill  provided  that  funds  may  be 
used  to  pay  part  of  the  costs  of  programs 
or  projects  such  as  the  five  specified  activi- 
ties In  the  House  bill  and  (1)  the  establish- 
ment, expansion,  or  operation  of  centers  of 
study  at  the  graduate  or  professional  level 
but  not  including  payment  for  the  construc- 
tion or  acquisition  of  buildings;  and  (2) 
carrying  out  innovative  and  experimental 
progranJS  of  cooperative  education  involving 
alterna^  periods  of  full-time  or  part-time 
academic  study  at  the  institution  and  peri- 
ods of  full-time  and  part-time  Job  service. 
The  conference  report  contains  the  Senate 
provision. 

Recipients  of  grants. — The  House  amend- 
ment authorized  grants  and  contracts  with 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations, including  professional  and 
scholarly  associations,  and  contracts  with 
profltmaking  organizations  when  such  grants 
or  contracts  will  make  an  especially  signif- 
icant contribution  to  attaining  the  objectives 
of  the  programs.  The  Senate  bill  contained 
no  comparable  provision.  The  House  recedes. 
Allocation  of  grants,  contracts,  and  fel- 
lowships.— The  House  amendment  author- 
ized the  Secretary  to  give  preference  to  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  an  urgent  national 
need.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  House  recedes. 

Advisory  committee. — The  Senate  bill  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  a  committee 
to  advise  the  Commissioner  on  matters  of 
general  policy,  arising  in  the  administration 
of  the  program.  The  House  amendment  con- 
tained no  comparable  provision.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Part  H — Improvement  of  graduate  programs 
Program  authorized. — The  Senate  bill  au- 
thorized, beginning  In  fiscal  year  1970.  a  new 
program    to    strengthen    and    improve    the 
quality  of  graduate  programs  and  to  increase 
the   number  of   quality   graduate   programs. 
Pursuant  to  the  program  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  would  be  authorized  to  make 
grants   to  Institutions  of  higher  education 
for   experimental,    innovative,   and    Interdis- 
ciplinary projects  and  activities.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  general  policy  under  this 
program    the    Commissioner    would    be    re- 
quired to  consult  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the   Humanities,   and   the   Federal 
Judicial  Center.   Payments   under   the   pro- 
gram may  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the  cost 
of  a  project  or  activity  except  that  such  pay- 
ments may  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of   books  or  equipment.  Funds  may  not  be 
used  for  sectarian  instruction.  In  allocating 
funds,  the  Commissioner  would  be  required 
to  give  consideration  to  the  objective  of  hav- 
ing an   adequate   number  of   graduate   and 
professional  (other  than  medical)  schools  of 
good  quaUty  within  each  appropriate  region 
of  the  country.  The  House  amendment  con- 
tained fk  comparable  provisions.  The  con- 
ference report  contains  the  Senate  provisions 
on  the   improvement  of   graduate  programs 
except  that  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
a  project  or  activity  is  limited  to  not  to  ex- 
ceed 66%  percent  of  such  cost,  and  retains 
the  Federal  share  at  not  to  exceed  50  percent 
for  the  cost  of  books  or  equipment. 

Part  I — Law  school  clinical  experience 
program 
Program  authorized. — The  Senate  bill,  ef- 
fective in  fiscal  year  1970,  authorized  a  new 
program  to  assist  in  tiiC  establishment  or  ex- 
pansion of  programs  to  provide  clinical  ex- 
perience to  students  in  the  practice  of  law. 
Grants  may  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the  cost 
of  establishing  or  expanding  such  a  program 
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and  no  law  school  may  receive  more  than 
•75  000  In  any  flacal  year.  Participating  In- 
stitutions must  be  accredited  law  schools. 
The  Commissioner  Is  required  to  allocate 
funds  in  a  manner  that  will  provide  an 
equitable  dlstrtbuUon  throughout  the  United 
States  among  the  law  schools  which  show 
promise  of  being  able  to  use  funds  effectively. 
The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  conference  report  con- 
tains the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill. 
Part  J — General  provistons  applicable  to  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 

AdvUory  Council  on  Graduate  Educa- 
tion.  The  House  amendment  required  that 

the  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council  be  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  that  at  least 
one  member  of  the  Advisory  Council  be  a 
graduate  student.  The  Senate  bill  contained 
no  comparable  provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Dissemination  of  information— The  House 
amendment  provided  an  authorlzaUon  of 
funds  for  the  dissemination  of  Information 
concerning  programs  administered  by  the 
Commissioner  in  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Tfae  "Senate  bill  had  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. The  Senate  recedes. 

Adequate  leadtime  ond  funds  for  planning 
and  evaluation  of  higher  education  pro- 
grams.— The  House  amendment  amended  the 
Higher  Education  Act  to  authorize  funds  for 
planning  and  evaluation  of  programs  carried 
on  under  the  Higher  Education  Act,  the 
Higher  Education  Pacllitles  Act.  and  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  The  House 
amendment  further  provided  advance  fund- 
ing authority,  and  required  an  evaluation  re- 
port for  such  programs.  The  House  amend- 
ment further  provided  for  the  availability  of 
appropriations  on  an  academic  or  school 
year  basis.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no  com- 
parable provisions.  The  Senate  recedes. 

TITLE  m— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHEK  PROVISIONS 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  DETENSS  EDtJCATTOH  ACT 
or     19S8 

Part  A — Equipment  and  materiala  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education 
Payment  of  State  administrative  ex- 
penses.— The  House  amendment  eliminated 
effective  in  fiscal  year  1969  the  separate  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  and  allotments 
for  the  administration  of  State  plans  and  for 
supervisory  services,  and  substituted  in  lieu 
thereof  authority  to  use  project  funds  to 
cover  State  administrative  expenses.  Federal 
payments  with  respect  to  expenditures  for  ad- 
mmistration  could  not  exceed  3  per  centum 
of  the  total  payments  made  to  the  States  un- 
der part  A  of  title  III.  or  WO.OOO.  if  greater. 
Funds  to  cover  administrative  expenses  would 
be  on  the  same  matching  basis  as  expendi- 
tures for  equipment.  The  Senate  bill  provid- 
ed for  the  continuation  of  the  separate  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  administra- 
tion of  Slate  plans  and  for  supervisory  serv- 
ices. The  House  recedes. 

Equalization  within  a  State. — The  House 
amendment  required  that  State  plans  under 
part  A  of  title  III  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  ot  1968  set  forth  any  require- 
ments impoeea  under  the  State  plan  on  ap- 
plicants for  financial  participation  in  pro- 
jects assisted  under  part  A.  Including  any 
requirements  to  take  Into  account  the  rela- 
tive resources  available  to  such  applicants. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  Senate  recedes.  However,  the 
conference  committee  wishes  to  emphasize 
\  that  this  provision  Is  not  Intended  to  confer 
upon  the  State  educational  agency  any  new 
or  additional  authority. 

Loans  to  private  schools. — The  House 
amendment  eliminated  the  allotment  for- 
mula with  respect  to  loans  to  nonprofit 
private  schools  presently  In  the  law  and  pro- 
vided that  any  amount  not  needed  for  loans 
to  such  private  schools  shall  be  available  for 
reallotment  among  the  States  for  carrying 
out  title  III  State  plans.  The  House  amend- 
ment further  provided  that  the  Interest  rate 
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on  loans  under  title  III  be  baaed  on  the  cur- 
rent available  market  yield  on  comparable 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States.  The  Senate  bill  contained  nei- 
ther provision    The  Senate  recedes. 

Authon2ing  grants  to  assist  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  equipment  to  be  used  in  programs 
for  educationally  deprived  children. — The 
House  amendment  authorized  a  new  part  B 
of  title  III  providing  for  granu  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  for  the  acquisition  ot 
equipment  and  materials  of  the  kinds  now 
within  the  scope  of  title  III.  but  to  be  used 
in  programs  and  projects  designed  ^o  meet 
the  special  educational  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children.  Funds  would  be  allotted 
among  local  educational  agencies  in  propor- 
tion to  the  respective  amounu  received  by 
them  from  funds  appropriated  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  for  grants  under  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  Under  the  program  local  edu- 
cational agencies  were  not  required  to  match 
the  Federal  allotment.  Funds  could  only  be 
used  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment  and 
materials  to  be  used  in  programs  and  projects 
designed  to  meet  the  sjjecial  educational 
needs  of  educationally  deprived  children  in 
school  attendance  areas  having  a  high  con- 
centration of  children  from  low-Income  fam- 
ilies. To  the  extent  consistent  with  the  num- 
ber of  educationally  deprived  children  who 
are  enrolled  In  private  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  in  the  school  district,  the 
local  educational  agencies  must  make  pro- 
visions for  including  special  educational  serv- 
ices and  arrangements  which  would  afford 
such  children  the  benefits  of  equipment  and 
materials  acquired  under  the  new  program. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable  pro- 
visions. The  Senate  recedes 

Part   B — Arrvendments   to   national   defense 
fellowship  program 

Duration  of  fellowships. — The  House 
amendment  increased  the  maximum  length 
of  a  fellowship  from  3  to  4  academic  years  in 
special  circumstances.  The  Senate  bill  had 
no  comparable  provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 
Provision  to  encourage  teaching. — The 
House  amendment  required  reasonable  con- 
tinuing efforts  by  participating  institutions 
to  encourage  recipients  of  fellowships  to 
enter  or  to  continue  college  teaching.  The 
Senate  bill  had  nb  comparable  provision.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Distribution  of  fellowships. — The  Senate 
bill  directed  the  Commissioner  to  seek  to 
achieve  an  equitable  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  graduate  programs  supported  under 
title  rv  based  on  such  factors  as  students' 
enrollment  In  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, population,  and  the  number  of  faculty 
members  who  have  not  attained  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  or  Its  equivalent  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  members  who  have 
such  a  degree.  The  House  amendment  has  no 
comparable  provision. 

The  conference  report  provides  that  the 
Commissioner  achieve  an  equitable  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  such  graduate  pro- 
grams based  up>on  such  factors  as  the  enroll- 
ment of  students  In  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  population.  In  connection 
with  this  amendment,  the  conference  com- 
mittee wishes  to  emphasize  Its  great  concern 
and  dutresa  with  respect  to  the  dlstrlbuUon 
of  fellowship  programs  In  the  past.  The  con- 
ference conftnlttee  fully  expects  the  Office  of 
Education  to  take  Immediate  steps  to  provide 
for  a  more  equitable  geographic  distribution 
of  the  graduate  program  supported  under 
title  rv.  The  amendment  requires  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  take  Into  account 
such  factors  els  relative  student  enrollments 
and  population.  The  committee  further  sug- 
gests that  the  Commissioner  consider  addi- 
tional factors  sucn  as  the  relative  number 
of  facility  members  who  have  not  attained 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  who  have  such  de- 
grees. The  committee  cannot  overemphasize 
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the  importance  It  attaches  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Stipends. — The  House  amendment  elimi- 
nated the  sUtutory  dollar  amounts  for 
stipends  and  authorized  stipends  in  the  fel- 
lowship program  to  be  set  at  an  amount  con- 
sistent with  those  awarded  under  comparable 
fellowship  programs.  Stipends  for  fellowships 
already  awarded  may  not  be  decreased.  The 
Senate  bill  has  no  comparable  provision. 
Senate  recedes.  However,  the  conference  com- 
mittee wishes  to  clarify  Its  Intention  that 
the  amendment  not  be  Interpreted  so  as  to 
authorize  any  reductions  In  future  years  In 
the  stipend  level  previously  specified  for  title 
IV  fellowships. 

Cost  of  education  allowance. — The  House 
amendment  provided  for  a  maximum  not  ex- 
ceeding »3.500  per  year  for  a  cost-of -educa- 
tion allowance  fixed  at  an  amount  compa- 
rable to  federally  supported  programs.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  such  maximum.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Part   C — Guidance,   counseling,   and    testing 
Authorizing  funds  for  short-term  training 
.session* —The    Senate    bill    provided    that 
funds  under  title  V  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  may  be  used  to  support 
short-term  training  sessions  by  persons  en- 
gaged In  counseling  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  Junior  colleges,  and  technical 
Institutions.  The  House  amendment  has  no 
comparable    provision.    The    House    recedes. 
However,   the  conference  committee   wishes 
to  clarify  that  this  authority  should  be  used 
to  support  training  activities  which  are  sim- 
ilar to  the  types  of  institutes  supported  un- 
der the  Education  Professions  Development 
Act.   The   committee   does   not  intend   that 
funds    be    utilized    for    seminars,    symposia, 
workshops,   or  conferences   unless   these   are 
a  part  of  a  continuing  program  of  training. 
The   Senate   bill   repealed   part   A   of   title 
VII.  providing  support  for  research  and  ex- 
perimentation   in   more   effective   utilization 
of  educational  media  and  the  provisions  In 
title  VII  relating  to  an  Advisory  Committee 
on   Educational    Media.    The   House   amend- 
ment did  not  extend  title  Vn.  The  conference 
report  does  not  extend  title  VII.  The  Senate 
bill    added    to   the    requirements   of    part   B 
of    title   VII   that   the   Commissioner   make 
studies  and  surveys  to  determine  the  need  for 
Improved  utilization  of  "systems  of  instruc- 
tion" by  State  or  local  educational  agencies 
The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  Senate  recedes.  The 
Senate  bill  amended  a  provision  of  part  C  to 
authorize  the  Commissioner  to  secure  the  as- 
sistance  of   experts   In   the   utilization   and 
adaptation  of  "new  media  and  technology" 
for  educational  purposes.  The  House  amend- 
ment   contained    no    comparable    provision. 
The  House  recedes. 

Part  F — Miscellaneous  provisions.  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
Providing  funds  for  schools  serving  Indian 
children  and  overseas  dependents  schooh 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. — The  Hous  > 
amendment  provided  for  a  reservation  of  up 
to  1  percent  of  title  III  and  title  V  appropri- 
ations for  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
operated  for  Indian  children  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  overseas  dependents  schools.  No 
comparable  provision  Is  in  the  Senate  bill. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

TI.-LE    rv — AMENDMENTS  TO   MICHES   EDUCATION 
FACILrnES    ACT    OF     1963 

Eligibility  requirements  for  grants  under 
title  I. — The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the 
precondition  of  an  expanded  student  enroll- 
ment capacity  shall  be  considered  met  If  the 
Commissioner  finds  that  but  for  construc- 
tion of  the  proposed  facility  such  capacity 
would  decrease.  The  House  amendment  in 
addition  to  a  conforming  change  in  the  state- 
ment of  purpose  substitutes  a  new  section 
106  to  render  eligible  projects  which  are 
needed  and  wUI  be  efficiently  utilized  by  the 


institution  (1)  to  provide  for  Increased  stu- 
dent enrollment;  (2)  to  provide  a  needed 
expansion  of  extension,  continuing  educa- 
tion, or  community  service  programs;  (3)  to 
remedy  existing  or  developing  deficiencies  in 
Instructional,  extension,  research  student 
counseling,  or  student  health  programs;  (4) 
to  provide  administrative,  maintenance,  stor- 
age, or  utility  services  necessary  for  con- 
tinued operation  or  expansion;  or  (5)  for  a 
combination  of  such  purposes  The  Senate 
amendment  was  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
year  1970:  the  House  revision  was  effective 
with  respefct  to  the  first  fiscal  year  for  \fhich 
the  full  title  I  authorization  is  appropriated. 
The  House  recedes. 

Revision  of  definition  of  "academic  facili- 
ties."—Etlective  tor  fiscal  year  1969  and 
years  thereafter,  the  House  amendment  ex- 
panded the  definition  of  "academic  facilities" 
(for  purposes  of  titles  I  and  III)  to  include 
health  care  facilities  for  personnel  and  stu- 
dents of  the  Institution,  and  requires  the 
Commissioner  to  give  special  consideration  to 
the  need  for  such  facilities  in  establishing 
basic  criteria  for  determining  priorities 
and  the  Federal  share  of  costs.  The  amend- 
ment permitted  the  Commissioner  to  approve 
a  title  I  grant  or  title  III  loan  for  an  in- 
firmary or  other  facility  providing  primarily 
for  out-patient  care  only  where  he  has  de- 
termined that  no  financial  assistance  will  be 
provided  for  the  project  under  title  IV  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1950.  The  Senate  bill  has  no 
comparable  provisions.  The  Senate  recedes 
except  that  Xhe  Commissioner  will  give  con- 
sideration, rather  than  special  consideration, 
to  such  need. 

Grants  to  reduce  the  cost  of  loans. — Both 
the  Senate  bill  and  House  amendment  there- 
to amended  title  III.  to  authorize  contracts 
for  payment  of  annual  Interest  grants  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  securing  loans  from  non- 
Federal  sources  for  the  construction  of  aca- 
demlc^acllities.  The  House  amendment,  un- 
like the  Senate  bill,  required  that  not  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  development  cost  will 
be  financed  from  non-Federal  sources.  The 
Senate  bill,  unlike  the  House  amendment, 
provides  that  no  more  than  12 '/2  percent  of 
the  funds  provided  for  such  grants  may  be 
made  within  any  one  State.  The  House 
amendment  Is  effective  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
The  Senate  amendment  Is  effective  beginning 
In  fiscal  year  1970.  Under  the  Senate  version, 
the  Commissioner  would  be  required  to  make 
a  grant  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  differen- 
tial between  the  average  annua?  debt  service 
on  the  loan  and  the  average  armual  debt 
service  which  the  institution  would  have 
been  required  to  pay  for  a  title  III  loan.  The 
House  amendment  provides  that  the  Com- 
missioner shall  pay  an  amount  not  greater 
than  the  differential.  The  conference  report 
provides  that  not  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
development  cost  will  be  financed  from  non- 
Federal  sources;  that  no  more  than  12 14 
percent  of  the  funds  provided  for  such  grants 
vnll  be  made  within  any  one  State,  and  that 
trie  Commissioner  shall  pay  an  amount  not 
creater  than  such  differential.  The  confer- 
ence report  further  provides  the  amendment 
Is  effective  In  fiscal  year  1969. 

Increasing  Federal  share. — The  House 
amendment  Increased  the  maximum  Federal 
share  from  40  percent  In  the  case  of  public 
community  colleges  and  technical  Institutes, 
and  33>/3  percent  in  the  case  of  other  Instltu- 
\  tlons  of  higher  education,  to  50  percent  In 
both  titles  I  and  II  of  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963.  The  Senate  bill  had 
no  comparable  provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 
Minimum  allotments. — Effective  beginning 
In  fiscal  year  1969,  the  House  amendment 
provided  for  a  minimum  annual  allotment 
of  $50,000  to  each  State  under  section  103 
I  junior  colleges)  and  an  annual  minimum 
allotment  of  $50,000  to  each  State  under  sec- 
tion 104  (Other  Institutions) .  The  Senate  bill 
contained  no  comparable  provision.  The  Sen- 
ate recedes. 


TITLE   V — MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

International  Education  Act  of  1966. — The 
Senate  bill  extended  the  International  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  through  fiscal  year  1972. 
The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  conference  report  con- 
tinues the  program  through  fiscal  year  1971. 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. — The  House 
amendment  provided  that  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  may  not  limit 
the  number  or  percentage  of  participants  In 
any  In-school  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
program  who  are  14  or  15  years  of  age.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. The  Senate  recedes.  The  conference 
committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that  in 
adopting  this  provision,  the  prohibition  is 
directed  solely  at  national  guidelines  limit- 
ing the  percentage  of  14-  or  15-year-old 
youths  In  the  In-school  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program.  The  provision  does  not  apply 
to  nor  is  it  Intended  to  influence  local  pro- 
cedures for  the  selection  of  participants  in 
the  program. 

Program  consolidation. — The  Senate  bill 
contained  amendments  prohibiting  the  con- 
solidation of  authority  under  section  303(a) 
(5)  (State  administration  and  supervisory 
services),  section  1009  (State  statistical  serv- 
ices) of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
and  title  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  The  Senate  receded 
on  this  amendment  and  concurred  with  the 
Houses  position  In  not  extending  section 
1009  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
In  a  related  amendment  discussed  previously, 
the  House  concurred  with  the  Senate  bill  to 
continue  a  separate  authorization  under  sec- 
tion 303(a)  (5)  for  State  administration  and 
supervisory  services.  The  conference  com- 
mittee action  with  regard  to  section  1009  Is 
based  on  the  consideration  that  State  statis- 
tical services  may  be  funded  under  title  V 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  The  committee  emphasizes,  however, 
that  It  still  assigns  a  high  priority  to  pro- 
grams at  the  State  level  to  Improve  statistical 
services  and  expects  no  substantial  change  In 
the  emphasis  given  to  the  Improvement  of 
such  services  because  of  the  expiration  of 
section  1009. 

Student  unrest.— The  Senate  bill  provided 
that  nothing  In  the  1968  amendments  or  In 
any  act  amended  by  the   1968  amendments 
should  be  construed  to  prohibit  any  Institu- 
tion from  refusing  to  award,  continue,  or  ex- 
tend any  financial  assistance  under  such  acts 
to    an    individual    because    of    misconduct 
which.  In  the  institution's  Judgment,  bears 
adversely  on  the  students  fitness  for  such 
assistance.  The  House  amendment  provided 
that  Institutions  deny  payments  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  any  student  under  a  number  of 
enumerated  student  assistance   programs   11 
the  Institution  determines,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  that  the  student  has 
willfully  refused  to  obey  a  lawful  regulation 
or  order  of   the  Institution,  and  that  such 
refusal  was  of  a  serious  nature  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  disruption  of  the  administration 
of  such  Institution.  A  student  could  only  be 
disqualified   for   aid   for   an    act    committed 
after  enactment  of   the    1968   amendments. 
The  House  amendment  further  provided  that 
no  loan,  guarantee  of  a  loan  or  grant  under 
a   program   authorized   or  extended  by  the 
1968  amendments  should  be  awarded  to  any 
applicant  within  3  years  after  he  has  been 
convicted   by   any   court   of   record   for   any 
crime  which  was  committed  after   the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  1968  amendments,  and 
which  involved  the  use  of  (or  assistance  to 
others  In  the  use  of)   force,  trespass,  or  the 
seizure  of  property  under  control  of  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  to  prevent  offi- 
cials or  students  at  such  an  institution  from 
engaging  In  their  duties  or  pursuing  their 
studies,  by  an  Institution  or  person  having 
knowledge  of  such  conviction. 

The  conference  report  provides  that — 

If  an  Institution  of  higher  education  de- 


termines, after  affording  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  to  an  individual  attend- 
ing, or  employed  by.  such  institution,  that 
such  individual  has  been  convicted  by  any 
court  of  record  of  any  crime  which  was  com- 
mitted after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act  and  which  Involved  the  use  of  ( or  assist- 
ance to  others  In  the  use  of)  force,  disrup- 
tion, or  the  seizure  of  property  under  con- 
trol of  any  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  prevent  officials  or  students  In  such 
institution  from  engaging  in  their  duties 
or  pursuing  their  studies,  and  that  such 
crime  was  of  a  serious  nature  and  contrib- 
uted to  a  substantial  disruption  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Institution  with  respect 
to  which  such  crime  was  committed,  then 
the  Institution  which  such  Individual  at- 
tends, or  Is  employed  by,  shall  deny  for  a 
period  of  2  years  any  further  payment  to, 
or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such  individual 
under  any  of  a  number  of  specified  pro- 
grams; that  If  an  Institution  denies  an 
Individual  assistance  under  the  authority 
of  the  preceding  clause  then  any  Institution 
which  such  individual  subsequently  attends 
shall  deny  for  the  remainder  of  the  two- 
year  period  any  further  payment  to,  or  for 
the  direct  benefit  of.  such  individual  ■  under 
any  of  the  specified  programs;  and 

That.  If  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion determines,  after  affording  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  Individual 
attending,  or  employed  by,  such  Institution, 
that  such  Individual  has  willfully  refused 
to  obey  a  lawful  regulation  or  order  of  such 
institution  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act,  and  that  such  refusal  was  of  a 
serious  nature  and  contributed  to  a  sub- 
stantial disruption  of  the  administration  of 
such  institution,  then  such  Institution  shall 
deny,  for  a  period  of  2  years,  any  further 
payment  to.  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of.  such 
individual  under  any  of  the  specified  pro- 
grams. The  programs  specified  In  the  con- 
ference report  are  as  follows ; 

(1)  The  student  loan  program  under  the 
title  II  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958. 

(2)  The  educational  opportunity  grant 
program  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

(3)  The  student  loan  Insurance  program 
under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966. 

(4)  The  college  work-study  program  under 
part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

(5)  Any  fellowship  program  carried  on  un- 
der title  II,  III.  or  V  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  or  title  IV  or  VI  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  The 
conference  report  further  provides  that 
nothing  in  the  bill  or  any  act  amended  by 
the  bill,  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  any 
institution  of  higher  education  from  refus- 
ing to  award,  continue,  or  extend  any  finan- 
cial assistance  under  any  such  act  to  any  In- 
dividual because  of  any  misconduct  which  In 
Its  Judgment  bears  adversely  on  hU  fitness 
for  such  assistance:  that  nothing  In  the  stu- 
dent unrest  section  shall  be  construed  as 
limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives of  any  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  Institute  and  carry  out  an  inde- 
pendent, disciplinary  proceeding  pursuant  to 
existing  authority,  practice,  and  law;  and 
that  nothing  in  the  student  unrest  section 
shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  freedom  of 
any  student  to  verbal  expression  of  Individ- 
ual views  or  opinions. 

Enforcement  of  compulsory  attendance 
laws. — The  Senate  bill,  effective  for  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  the  enactment  of  the 
bill,  provided  that  no  local  educational 
agency  may  receive  financial  assistance  un- 
der the  1968  amendments  or  any  act  amended 
by  the  1968  amendments  unless  such  agency 
has  certified  that  it  is  taking  all  appropriate 
steps  to  enforce  laws  relating  to  compulsory 
school  attendance  In  the  district  of  such 
agency.  The  Senate  bill  further  required  the 
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Secretary  of  Health,  Bducatlon.  and  Welfare 
to  make  an  Investigation  of  SUte  laws  re- 
lating to  compulsory  school  attendance  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  what  Federal  ac- 
tion. If  any.  should  be  taken,  to  promote 
minimum  attendance  requirements  through- 
i^  out  the  NaUon.  The  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  the  results  of  his  Investiga- 
Uon  not  later  than  July  1.  1969.  The  House 
amendment  contained  no  comparable  provi- 
sion The  Senate  recedes 

College  of  Guam.— The  Senate  bUl  provided 
that  the  College  of  Guam  should  be  deemed 
a  land-grant  college,  and  that  Guam  should 
be  deemed  a  "State"  In  the  admlnlstraUon 
of  the  Second  Morrill  Act.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment further  authorized  an  appropriation  of 
♦890.995  for  the  territory  of  Guam  In  lieu 
of  extending  to  the  territory  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  First  Morrill  Act.  The  Senate 
provision  would  take  effect  with  respect  to 
appropriations  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1970.  The  House  amendment  contained  no 
comparable  provision    The  Senate  recedes 

Rule.%.  regulations,  and  guidelines. — The 
House  amendment  requires  that  standards, 
rules,  regulations,  or  requlremente  of  general 
applicability  prescribed  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  1968  amendments  or  any  act 
amended  by  the  1968  amendments  not  take 
effect  (1)  untU  30  days  after  such  stand- 
aids,  rules,  regulations,  or  requirements  are 
published  In  the  Federal  Register,  and  (2) 
unless  Interested  persons  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  In  the  formulation  of 
such  standards,  rules,  and  so  forth,  through 
the  submission  of  views  or  argumenu.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. The  conference  report  requires  that 
standards,  rules,  regulations,  or  requirements 
of  general  applicability  prescribed  for  the 
admiiUstratlon  of  the  amendments  or  any 
act  amended  by  the  1968  amendmente  shall 
not  take  effect  until  30  days  after  such  stand- 
ards, nilee,  regulations,  or  requirements  are 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Development  of  new  means  of  testing  sec- 
ondary   school   students    tor    capability    for 
postsecondary    education. ^Tbe    Senate    bill 
authorized  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
provide  by  grant  or  contract  with  Institutions 
of  higher  education  or  other  public  or  private 
organizations   for   the   development   of   Im- 
proved testing  and  other  pirocedures  to  de- 
termine   the    capabilities    of    students    with 
varying  social  and  economic  backgrounds  for 
postsecondary  education.  The  House  amend- 
ment contained  no  such  provision.  The  Sen- 
ate provision  Is  not  Included  In  the  confer- 
ence substitute  because  the  conference  com- 
mittee did  not  feel  it  was  necessary  to  create 
a  special  program  as  any  research  needed  to 
accomplish    this   could    be   supported   under 
tltte  rV  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act.  and 
because    Information    brought    to    the    con- 
ferees" attention  Indicated  that  experimenta- 
tion in  this  area  was  already  being  under- 
taken by  colleges  and  universities.  In  lieu  of 
the  establishment  of  a  special  program.  It  Is 
the  Intention  of  the  conference  committee 
that  the  Office  of  Education  collect  available 
Information   regarding  colleges   and   unlver- 
sltlea  studies  on  admission  policies  and  spe- 
cifically,   the    criteria    utilized    in    selection 
standards.  If.  after  this  information  Is  com- 
piled, there  appears  to  be  a  need  for  further 
and  more  comprehensive  resetirch.  the  con- 
ferees  agree    that   consideration   should   be 
given  to  funding  this  type  of  activity  under 
the  Cooperative  Research  Act. 

Treatment  of  certain  financial  aid  to  stu- 
dents.— The  Senate  bill  provided  that  no 
grant  or  loan  to  any  undergraduate  student 
for  educational  purposes  made  or  Insured 
under  any  program  administered  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  Income  or  reaoxirces  under  those 
programs  authorized  by  the  Social  Security 
Act  In  which  participation  Is  on  the  basis 
of  annual  Income.  The  House  amendment 
contained  no  comparable  provision.  The 
House  recedes. 


Duplication  of  benefits.— Vndn  the  cold 
war  OI  bill  veterans  are  precluded  from  re- 
ceiving veterans'  beneflu  If  they  are  receiving 
grant  assistance  under  other  Federal  educa- 
tion programs  The  Senate  bill  exempted  all 
student  assistance  programs  authorized  or 
amended  by  the  bill  from  the  nonduplica- 
tlon  provisions  of  the.  Veterans  Act.  The 
House  amendment  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  House  recedes. 

Presidential  recommerulation  with,  respect 
to  postsecondary  education. — The  Senate  bill 
proposed  the  establishment  of  an  ll-member 
commlBBlon  to  be  known  as  the  Universal 
Educational  Opportunity  Commission  which 
would  conduct  a  study  of  the  availability  of 
higher  education;  financing  higher  educa- 
tion &na  alternative  plans  for  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  to  students.  The  Commiasion 
would  be  directed  to  report  to  Congreu  with- 
in 18  months  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
act,  the  results  of  lis  study  and  a  plan  or 
alternative  plans  for  providing  universal  edu- 
cational opportunity  at  the  postsecondary 
level.  The  House  amendment  contained  no 
comparable  provision. 

The  conference  report  provides  in  lieu  of 
the  Senate  provision  that  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969,  the  President  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  proposals  relative  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  making  available  a  postsecondary 
education  to  all  young  Americans  who 
qualify  and  seek  it. 

Caxl  O.  Perkins, 
EorrH  OacEN, 
John  Brademas. 
Sam  M.  Gibbons, 
Hugh  L.  Caket, 
William  D.  Hathaway. 
Phillip  Burton, 
William  Ayres, 
Albert  H.  Quie, 
OCOEN   Reio. 
John  N.  Erlenborn. 
Marvin  L.  Esch. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There   was   no   objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  we 
bring  to  the  floor  today  affects  virtually 
every  higher  education  program  admin- 
istered by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
and  certain  of  our  most  important  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  programs. 
There  were  well  over  100  substantive  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  the  1968  higher  education 
amendments.  I  am  pleased  to  advise  the 
House  that  in  an  unusually  high  per- 
centage of  cases,  the  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate  bills  were  resolved 
in  favor  of  the  House  position.  In  other 
instances,  effective  and  satisfactory 
compromises  were  worked  out. 

Approval  today  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1968  by  this  House, 
will  culminate  2  years  of  extensive  work 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  particularly  on  the  part  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Elducation, 
imder  the  distinguished  and  competent 
leadership  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Green].  The  legislative 
history  of  this  landmark  legislation  is  it- 


self a  tremendous  testament  to  her  leg- 
islative skill  and  to  her  extensive  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  strength 
and  needs  in  American  education.  The 
bill  was  reported  from  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Education  unanimously, 
from  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  unanimously,  and  was  approved 
by  the  House  by  an  impressive  record 
vote  of  389  to  15, 

Throughout    House   consideration    of 
the  bill,  there  was  a  bipartisan  effort,  and 
this  effort  continued  in  conference  as 
i-esolutlon  was  being  sought  on  the  nu- 
merous difTerences  between  the  House 
and   Senate   versions.   Because  of   this 
unified  position,  in  large  part  due  to  the 
untiring  efforts  of  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie],  the 
House  conferees  were  able  to  prevail  in 
a  majority  of  the  cases.  Consistent  with 
the  support  accorded   the  higher  edu- 
cation  amendments  during   the   House 
consideration,  the  conference  report  is 
brought  here  today  bearing  the  signa- 
ture of  every  member  of  the  conference 
committee.  To  Mrs.   Green,  Mr.  Quie, 
Mr.  Brademas,  and  Mr.  Gibbons,  and  to 
the  entire  subcommittee,  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend my  personal  congratulations  and 
appreciation    for    the    ma^mlflcent    job 
they  have  done.  May  I  also  take  this  op- 
portunity to  extend  my  personal  appre- 
ciation to  both  majority  and  minority 
staff  of  the  committee  for  the  excellent 
assistance  they  rendered  in  developing 
this  outstanding  bill. 

I  should  like  to  review  for  the  House  a 
number  of  the  major  provisions  in  the 
conference  report.  The  Senate  bill  pro- 
posed essentially  a  4 -year  extension  of 
programs,  whereas  the  House  bill  pro- 
posed only  a  2-year  extension.  The  con- 
ference report  provides  that  programs  be 
extended  through  fiscal  year  1971.  For 
the  Higher  Education  Act  programs,  the 
arts  and  humanities  equipment  pro- 
gram, and  certain  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  programs,  this  rep- 
resents a  3-year  extension.  The  confer- 
ence report  is  in  accord  with  the  House 
bill  in  that  title  V-B,  VH.  XI,  and  section 
1009  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  are  permitted  to  expire.  For  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  and  the 
International  Education  Act.  the  con- 
ference report  provides  for  a  2-year  ex- 
tension, and  for  the  Education  Profes- 
sions Development  Act,  a  1-year  exten- 
sion. 

The  compromise  reached  is  a  good  one. 
in  that  we  are  already  well  into  fiscal 
year  1969.  and  more  than  an  extension 
through  fiscal  year  1970,  as  was  originally 
proposed  in  the  House  bill,  is  necessar>'. 
The  extensions  provided  in  the  confer- 
ence report,  coupled  with  the  advanced 
funding  authority  from  the  House  bill, 
which  is  also  retained  in  the  conference 
report  will,  I  am  confident,  provide  for 
more  effective  planning  and  program 
administration  at  all  levels. 

With  respect  to  authorizations  of  ap- 
propriations, the  House  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1969  provided  authorizations  which 
were  considerably  less  than  those  con- 
tained In  the  Senate  bUl.  There  are  only 
two  or  three  Instances,  and  then  only 
where  very  small  amounts  are  Involved, 


that  the  conference  report  for  fiscal  year 
1969  exceeds  the  House  bill.  Viewing  the 
overall  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
the  total  figure  is  $12,480,000  less  than 
the  fiscal  year  1969  total  authorization  in 
the  House-passed  bill.  The  respective 
versions  regarding  fiscal  year  1970  au- 
thorizations were  quite  similar.  For  the 
most  part,  the  conference  report  retains 
the  Senate  figure  where  differences  did 
exist.  The  House  bill  did  not  have  an  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  The  conference  report  con- 
tains the  Senate  figures  for  that  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
provides  new  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1969  in  the  amount  of  $885,290,000  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  an  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations in  the  amount  of  $2,946.- 
180.000  is  provided,  and  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  $3,539,850,000. 

Next,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  provisions  of  the  conference  re- 
port which  relate  to  amendments  offered 
and  approved  during  floor  debate  on  the 
House  bill.  Foremost  is.  of  course,  amend- 
ments relating  to  student  unrest.  During 
debate  on  the  House  bill,  an  amendment 
was  approved  to  make  the  disqualifica- 
tion of  students  who  are  Involved  In  cer- 
tain campus  disruptions  a  mandatory 
disqualification.  I  am  pleased  to  advise 
the  House  that  the  provision  in  the  con- 
ference report  which,  in  my  view  repre- 
sents only  a  minor  modification  of  the 
House  provision.  Is  a  mandatory  provi- 
sion. Under  the  conference  report.  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  must  dis- 
qualify  students   who   have   been   con- 
victed of  certain  types  of  crimes  or  who 
willfully  refuse  to  obey  lawful  orders  or 
regulations  of  colleges  and  universities, 
if  it  Is  determined  that  the  crime  or  re- 
fusal was  of  a  serious  nature  and  lead  to 
the  disruption  of  the  university.  I  repeat 
that  students  must  be  denied  the  bene- 
I     fits  of  Federal  programs  for  a  period  of  2 
years  under  the  circumstances  I  just 
mentioned.   Institutions  must  however 
provide  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  an  offending  student  before  dis- 
qualifying him. 

I  should  like  to  clarify  certain  aspects 
of  the  student  unrest  provisions  of  the 
conference  agreement.  It  will  be  noted 
that  if  the  conditions  specified  in  the  bUl 
in  order  to  give  rise  to  a  disqualification 
of  a  student  or  employee  of  an  institution 
are  met,  the  institution  Is  required  to 
"deny,  for  a  period  of  2  years,  any  further 
payment  to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of, 
such  individual"  under  any  of  the  pro- 
grams specified  In  this  part  of  the  bill. 
One  of  the  programs  so  specified  is  the 
student  loan  insurance  program  vmder 
the  Higher   Education  Act  of   1965.   It 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  It  is 
not  Intended  by  listing  this  program  to 
permit,  the  breach  of  a  contractual  obli- 
gation to  a  local  lender  in  existence  at 
the  time  the  institution  makes  the  deter- 
mination that  the  student  is  disqualified. 
For  example,  if  a  bank  has  made  a  stu- 
dent loan  insured   under  the  act,  the 
disqualification  would  not  affect  the  in- 
surance in  existence  with  respect  to  that 
loan 


During  debate  on  the  House  bill,  an 


amendment  was  offered  to  delete  from 
the  committee-reported  bill  provisions 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Universal  Edu- 
cational Opportimlty  Commission.  The 
Senate-pa.ssed  bill  had  a  similar-type 
provision.  The  conference  report  does  not 
contain  the  Senate  amendment.  In  lieu 
of  an  expensive  study  of  the  type  en- 
visioned in  the  Senate  amendment,  the 
conference  report  simply  requires  the 
President  to  submit  to  the  Congress  be- 
fore December  31, 1969,  proposals  relative 
to  the  feasibility  of  making  available 
postsecondary  education  to  all  young 
Americans  who  qualify  and  seek  it. 

Tlie  conference  report  contains  the 
House  fioor  amendments  to  qualify  new 
colleges  for  library  assistance,  to  elimi- 
nate the  average  hours  of  employment 
limitation  in  the  college  work-study  pro- 
gram, and  with  minor  modifications,  to 
make  college  health  care  facilities  eligi- 
ble imder  the  Higher  Education  Facili- 
ties Act.  A  compromise  was  reached  on 
the  transfer  of  the  Upward  Bound  pro- 
gram to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  The 
compromise  reached  is  in  accord,  how- 
ever, with  the  intent  of  the  House  that 
the  Office  of  Education  commence  its 
jurisdiction  over  the  Upward  Bound  pro- 
gram beginning  on  July  1,  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indicated,  there  were 
well  over    100   differences   between   the 
two  versions  of  the  bill.  I  should  like 
to  mention  just  a  few  more  of  the  major 
items.  With  respect  to  the  student  as- 
sistance   programs,  the  conference   re- 
port contains  two  very  important  House 
orovisions.   The   first   is   the   matching 
ratio   for   the   college   work-study   pro- 
gram. The  Senate  bill  proposed  a  Federal 
share  of  90  percent.  The  conference  re- 
port  retains,  however,  the  House  pro- 
posal   to    continue    existing    authority 
under  which  the  Federal  share  is  80  per- 
cent. Ver>'  wisely,  the  report  retains  also 
the  House  language  which  permits  a  Fed- 
eral share  in  excess  of  80  percent  when 
sponsoring  institutions  or  agencies  are 
unable    to   participate    because   of   the 
matching  requirements. 

There  was  wide  disparity  between  the 
House  and  Senate  approaches  to  revi- 
sion of  the  forgiveness  feature  of  the  Na- 
tional  Defense   Education   Act  student 
loan  program.  In  contrast  to  the  House 
provision  which  limited  the  application 
of  existing  law,  the  Senate  bill  vastly 
broadened  and  extended  the  cancellation 
provisions.  The  compromise  reached  is  a 
satisfactory  one.  Under  the  conference 
agreement,  forgiveness  for  teachers  at 
the  rate  of  10  percent,  which  has  been  a 
part  of  the  law  since  1958.  will  be  con- 
tinued. The  conference  report  makes  one 
major  adjustment,   however— a  needed 
and  desirable  one.  The  provisions  will  as- 
sure   that    teachers    in    disadvantaged 
schools— that  is,  schools  having  enroll- 
ments   of    children    from    low-income 
families  which   exceeds  50   percent  of 
their  total  enrollment— qualify  for  pre- 
ferred   forgiveness,    regardless    of    the 
number  of  such  schools  located  in  the 
State.  Thus  not  only  Is  100  percent  for- 
giveness for  teaching  in  ghetto  schools 
and  poor  rural  schools  retained,  it  is 
liberalized. 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  take  a  moment  to 


mention  the  new  programs  which  are 
proposed  in  the  conference  report?  Under 
the  House-passed  bill,  there  were  five 
new  programs  proposed.  All  of  the  five 
new  programs  are  contained  in  the  con- 
ference report,  with  most  of  them  on  the 
House  condition  that  there  be  minimal 
authorizations   for   fiscal   year    1969   to 
allow  only  for  planning  and  related  ac- 
tivities leading  to  the  implementation  of 
the  programs  in  subsequent  fiscal  years. 
In  addition  to  the  five  House-approved 
pi-ograms,  the  conference  report  includes 
two  new  programs  which  were  in  the 
Senate  bill.  One  will  provide  grants  for 
the  improvement  of  graduate  programs. 
The   second   provides   support   for   law 
school  clinical  experience  programs.  As  is 
the  case  with  most  of  the  other  new  pro- 
grams, fiscal  year  1969  authorizations  for 
these  Senate  programs  is  minimal — that 
is.  $340,000.  for  program  planning  and 
related  activities. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  conference  report  contain 
proposed  Improvements  In  the  many  pro- 
grams carried  on  under  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  the  NDEA  and  the 
Facilities  Act.  Where  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate differed  with  respect  to  how  the  pro- 
gram should  be  changed,  very  careful 
consideration  was  given   to  coming  up 
with  the  best  possible  provision.  To  illus- 
trate the  types  of  changes  to  which  I 
refer,  let  me  mention  just  briefly  title  VI 
of  the   Higher  Education.  Act  of   1965. 
which  provides  grants   tG  colleges   and 
universities  for  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment. The  conference  report  contains  the 
provision  from  the  Senate  bill,  not  con- 
tained in  the  House  bill,  which  requires 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  consult 
with  the  National  Science  Foundation 
with  respect  to  developing  general  policy 
governing  assistance  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  for  education  in  the  natural 
and  physical  sciences.  The  conference  re- 
port includes  an  amendment  in  the  House 
bill  but  not  in  the  Senate  bill  to  make 
eligible  for  title  VI  grants  "combinations 
of  institutions."  The  conference  report 
also   resolves   the   question   of   whether 
computers  should  be  eligible  items  under 
title  VI.  The  House  bill  specifically  made 
computers  eligible.  However,  it  was  the 
Senate  position  that  the  original  prohibi- 
tion against  the  use  of  funds  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  equipment  should  be 
continued.  I  want  to  advise  the  House 
that  my  views  coincide  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  House  managers  in  which  it 
is  clearly  indicated  that  the  acquisition 
of  desktop  computers  should  be  eligible 
for  support  under  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  conference  report.  I  urge  its  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  j^st 
like  to  say  the  chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  and  the  en- 
tire committee  have  worked  very  hard  on 
this.  We  have  come  back  with  a  good 
conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  S.  3769,  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1968. 
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In  broad  outlines,  here  is  what  the  con- 
ference bill  would  do ; 

AirTHOklZATIONS 

For  fiscal  year  1969,  there  Is  authorized 
$885,290,000. 

For  fiscal  year  1970.  there  is  authorized 
$2,946,180,000. 

For  fiscal  year  1971.  there  is  authorized 
$3,539,850,000. 

The  total  of  these  authorizations  Is 
$7,371,320,000. 

In  general  these  figures  were  derived 
by  accepting  the  House  figures  for  fiscal 
year  1969  and  the  Senate  figures  for 
fiscal  year  1970  and  1971,  except  In  one 
Instance  relating  to  the  cataloging  of 
materials  by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
where  the  Senate  appropriation  figure 
for  fiscal  year  1969  was  $500,000  larger 
than  the  amount  authorized  in  the  House 
bill. 

KZTKirsioNS  OF  AtrrHOKTrT 

The  "Senate  conferees  agreed  with  the 
position' of  the  House  in  permitting  cer- 
tain categorical  program  authorities  to 
expire.  In  general,  however,  current  pro- 
grams In  Higher  Education  are  extended 
through  fiscal  year  1971,  that  is.  through 
Jime  30.  1971. 

New  program  authorities  are  also  au- 
thorized through  fiscal  year  1971,  with 
the  exception,  however,  of  the  new  pro- 
gram of  assistance  for  educationally  de- 
prived children — added  by  the  House  as 
part  B  of  title  HI  of  the  NDEA— the  new 
program  for  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion— section  1206  of  the  HEA^and  the 
provisions  for  program  planning  and 
evaluation — section  1207  of  HEA — which 
are  authorized  only  through  fiscal  year 
1970. 

NTW    PBOGSAM    AUTHOIUTT 

In  addition  to  the  three  newly  added 
programs  just  mentioned,  the  conference 
agreed  to  include  the  following  new 
program  authority:  Cooperative  educa- 
tion, grants  of  interest  subsidies  for  loans 
for  facilities  construction,  networks  for 
knowledge,  education  for  the  public 
service,  improvement  of  graduate  pro- 
grams— from  the  Senate  bill — and  law 
school  clinical  experience  programs — 
from  the  Senate  bill.  All  but  the  last  two 
were  previously  written  into  the  House 
higher  education  bill. 

CUGTBILrrT    r08    STUDCIVT  AS8ISTANCS 

The  conference  bill  blends  together 
the  provisions  contained  in  the  House- 
passed  bill  on  higher  education.  H.R. 
15067.  Any  indvidual  in  attendance  at 
an  institution  of  higher  education,  or 
employed  by  It.  shall  have  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  conducted  by  the  institu- 
tion before  a  determination  is  made  that 
he  was  convicted  of  a  crime  which  dis- 
rupted the  administration  of  such  in- 
stitution, or  which  prevented  others  from 
engaging  In  their  duties  or  pursuing 
their  studies  at  such  school.  Following 
the  determination  of  the  school,  the 
denial  of  assistance  is  mandatory  for  a 
period  of  2  years. 

Similarly,  if  any  such  individual  is 
found  to  have  refused  to  obey  a  lawful 
regulation  or  order  of  the  school,  and 
there  is  a  substantial  disruption  of  the 
administration  of  the  school,  again  there 
is  a  mandatory  denial,  for  2  years,  of 
any  assistance. 


Mr.  Speaker,  these  mandatory  pro- 
visions are  further  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  provisions  which  reaffirm 
the  traditional  prerogatives  of  the  school 
to  take  disciplinary  action  against  a 
student,  and  which  state  explicitly  that 
any  institution  of  higher  education  may 
refuse  to  award,  continue,  or  extend  any 
financial  sisslstance  under  the  various 
enumerated  Federal  programs  'because 
of  any  misconduct  which  in  its  judg- 
ment bears  adversely  on  his  fitness  for 
such  assistance. " 

I  believe  the  Members  of  this  body  will 
be  reassured  from  a  review  of  the  eligi- 
bility provisions  of  the  conference  bill 
that  the  congressional  intent  Is  most 
clear  that  the  disruptive  and  destructive 
minority  of  students  at  our  Nation's  col- 
leges and  universities  shall  not  be  eli- 
gible for  or  continue  to  receive  Federal 
assistance  in  pursuing  their  studies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  recommending  this 
conference  report  to  the  Members  of  the 
House.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  good  confer- 
ence report,  a  compromise  in  some  in- 
stances, but  in  most  instances  the  House 
position  prevailed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1968  came  before  the 
House  on  July  25.  there  was  an  over- 
whelmingly favorable  response  with  389 
Members  voting  in  the  affirmative.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  bring  back  to  the  House  to- 
day a  conference  report  which  I  am  con- 
vinced can  receive  the  same  oven\'helm- 
ingly  favorable  response.  As  Chairman 
Pkrkins  has  indicated,  there  were  over 
100  substantive  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  amend- 
ments. The  bills  were  lengthy  pieces  of 
legislation  involving  almost  every  higher 
education  program  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Education  and  numerous  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams. While  the  House  and  Senate  pro- 
visions were  similar  in  many  respects — 
on  certain  very  crucial  items  such  as 
teacher  forgiveness  and  program  con- 
solidation, there  was  great  disparity.  I 
am  pleased  with  the  agreement  reached 
and  I  recommend  to  the  House  without 
qualification  that  the  conference  report 
be  approved.  While  there  had  to  be  a 
modification  of  a  number  of  the  House 
provisions,  I  can  support  the  conference 
report  and  recommend  Its  approval  be- 
cause there  are  a  number  of  important 
principles  established  in  the  House  bill 
which  are  retained  with  occasional  slight 
modification  in  the  conference  report. 

I  refer  first  to  the  House  position  that 
there  be  advanced  funding  and  adequate 
leadtime  for  program  planning  and  ad- 
ministration. The  House  bill  contained 
this  authority  whereas  the  Senate  bill 
did  not.  The  retention  of  the  House  pro- 
vision and  Che  compromise  reached  on 
extending  programs  through  fiscal  year 
1971  wUl  meet  the  Intent.  I  am  sure,  of 
every  Member  of  Congress  that  the  flow 
of  Federal  funds  to  local  levels  be  timely 
and  reasonable. 


The  House  prevailed  also  in  its  posi- 
tion that  new  programs  be  funded  with 
a  small  authorization  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
Our  position  is  based  on  two  considera- 
tions—the first  that  there  be  no  large- 
scale  implementation  of  a  new  program 
in  a  year  in  which  existing  programs  are 
inadequately  financed;  and  secondly, 
that  there  should  be  adequate  time  and 
resources  for  planning  at  all  levels  before 
the  full  implementation  of  a  program. 

It  was  also  the  House's  desire  that 
there  be  some  stability  with  respect  to 
the  various  matching  ratios  governing 
Federal  aid  lo  education  programs.  The 
House  position  that  the  existing  Federal 
share  of  80  percent  for  the  college  work- 
study  program  be  made  a  permanent 
share  is  retained  in  the  conference  re- 
port. While  the  66%  Federal  share  pro- 
posed in  the  report  for  title  I  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  is  not  at  the  level 
I  would  prefer,  the  conference  report 
does  stabilize  the  matching  ratio  and 
makes  it  permanent.  The  conference  re- 
port also  makes  permanent  a  Federal 
share  of  50  percent  for  all  grant  pro- 
grams under  the  Higher  Education  Fa- 
cilities Act. 

A  number  of  provisions  in  the  House- 
passed  bill  proposed  the  consolidation  of 
programs.  The  position  taken  by  the 
House  was  that  similar  authorities  should 
be  consolidated.  For  the  most  part,  the 
conference  report  contains  the  House 
provisions  that  would  effectuate  this  verj- 
desirable  necessary  goal.  The  Senate  bill, 
unlike  the  House  bill,  proposed  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  separate  authorities  for 
teacher  training  institutes  In  the  Higher 
Education  Act  and  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  even  though  there  Is  ade- 
quate authority  contained  In  the  more  re- 
cently approved  Education  Professions 
Development  Act.  The  House  position  on 
this  matter  prevailed,  as  did  the  House 
position  with  respect  to  the  continuation 
of  duplicating  research  authority  and  a 
program  of  grants  to  strengthen  State 
departments  of  education  programs  to 
Improve  statistical  services. 

The  House  bill,  unlike  the  Senate,  pro- 
posed the  merger  of  the  national  voca- 
tional guaranteed  student  loan  program 
with  an  almost  identical  program  author- 
ized under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  The  House  provision  is  retained  in 
the  conference  report  with  the  result 
that  there  will  be  a  much  more  effective 
administration  of  the  guaranteed  loan 
program  at  all  levels. 

It  was  also  the  House  position  that 
the  three  Institutionally  based  pro- 
grams— college  work-study,  educational 
opportunity  grants,  and  NDEA  student 
loans — be  consolidated  so  as  to  facilitate 
easier  administration  at  the  Institu- 
tional level.  The  House  bill  proposed  a 
consolidation  of  provisions  desdlng  with : 
First,  reimbursement  of  administrative 
expenses;  second,  maintenance  of  ef- 
forts; third,  allocation  of  funds.  The  con- 
ference report  retains  the  House  provi- 
sions on  consolidating  provisions  relat- 
ing to  administrative  expenses  and 
maintenance  of  effort.  However,  the  Sen- 
ate would  not  agree  to  our  deletion  of 
State  allocation  formulas  and  we  were 
unable  to  agree  on  a  modified  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  House  hear- 
ings and  record  clearly  indicate  that  this 
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Is  a  very  serious  problem  and  that  in 
the  near  future  we  must  do  something 
to  make  more  equitable  the  distribution 
of  funds  for  these  three  basic  Federal 
programs.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  must 
make  as  one  of  Its  first  Items  of  busi- 
ness next  year,  a  serious  study  of  how 
we  can  correct  these  deficiencies  In  exist- 
ing law. 

In  another  move  to  consolidate  simi- 
lar programs  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate bills  proposed  the  transfer  of  Upward 
Bound  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity to  the  Office  of  Education.  I 
believe  the  conference  report  fully  car- 
ried out  the  Intent  of  the  House  that 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  ter- 
minate its  entire  jurisdiction  of  Upward 
Bound  effective  July  1,  1969.  On  paper 
this  has  been  painted  as  a  good  pro- 
gram with  noble  purpose.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Office  of  Education  will 
use  more  wisdom  and  better  judgment 
In  choosing  those  who  are  going  to  ad- 
minister the  program  at  both  the  na- 
tional and  the  local  level.  The  confer- 
ence report  retains  the  House  provision 
on  an  outside  celling  of  $150  per  month 
per  enrollee  for  any  summer  program  or 
any  9-month  program.  This  is  not  an 
average  cost  of  $150  per  month.  The  total 
cost  per  enrollee  must  not  exceed  the 
figure  of  $150  for  any  month  and  this 
figure  Includes  the  $30  limitation  on  sti- 
pends per  enrollee  during  any  month. 
In  my  judgment,  this  will  automatically 
eliminate  any  nrogrson  to  send  Upward 
Bound  enroUees  to  other  coimtrles  during 
the  summer  or  during  the  regular  year 
because  ob\iously  a  student  could  not 
be  sent  to  another  coimtry  without  ex- 
ceeding that  $150  per  month  limitation. 
It  will  also  automatically  exclude  Up- 
ward Boimd  programs  that  today  are 
costing  $4,000  or  better  per  year. 

The  conference  report  contains  the 
House  amendment  which  precludes  the 
contractlng-out  to  private  agencies  the 
administration  of  Upward  Bound.  Since 
the  Office  of  Education  will  be  expected 
to  begin  Its  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram on  July  1.  and  because  we  have 
prohibited  the  Office  of  Education  from 
contractlng-out  the  administration  of 
the  program,  the  conference  committee 
felt  It  necessary  to  allow  the  Office  of 
Education  to  increase  its  staff  during 
this  current  fiscal  year  in  order  to  plan 
for  the  transfer  and  administration  of 
Upward  Bound.  The  conference  report 
therefore  contains  an  amendment  which 
exempts  the  Office  of  Education  from 
section  201  of  the  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
tures Control  Act  with  respect  to  the 
employment  of  persons  during  the  com- 
ing year  for  plsuining  and  administra- 
tion related  to  the  transfer  of  Upward 
Bound. 

The  House  bill  attempted  to  eliminate 
from  the  existing  law  provisions  which 
are  unnecessary  and  not  fulfilling  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  originally 
Intended.  I  refer  first  to  the  deletion  of 
Interest  subsidy  on  guaranteed  student 
loans  during  the  repayment  period.  This 
House  amendment  is  In  the  conference 
report,  much  to  the  pleasure.  I  am  sure, 
of  State  administrators  and  local  lend- 
ing Institutions  who  have  advised  that 
it  was  imdoubtedly  the  most  significant 


Improvement  that  could  be  made  In  the 
guaranteed  loan  program. 

The  House  amendment  attempted  to 
delete  still  another  provision  In  existing 
law  which  is  clearly  failing  to  meet  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  established. 
Under  the  House  bill,  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  teacher  cancellation 
provision  would  have  been  modified  dra- 
matically so  as  to  eliminate  forgiveness 
for  teaching  unless  a  person  served  in  a 
school  where  the  majority  of  the  enroll- 
ment were  children  from  low-income 
families.  In  contrast  to  the  approach  In 
the  House  bill,  the  Senate  provisions  ex- 
panded the  teacher  cancellation  program 
not  only  to  extend  it  to  the  guaranteed 
loan  program  but  to  have  it  apply  to 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  to  in- 
crease the  annual  rate  of  cancellation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  perhaps  the  most 
controversial  item  in  the  conference.  As 
is  the  case  with  every  conference  report, 
we  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  all  the 
agreements  reached.  I  should  like  to 
make  clear  that  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  agreement  reached  on  the  forgive- 
ness feature.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
House  must  continue  in  its  effort  to  fur- 
ther modify  and  limit  the  application  of 
this  provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chairman  Perkins  has 
already  mentioned  that  the  conference 
report  contains  a  number  of  new  pro- 
grams. I  am  pleased  that,  with  respect  to 
the  new  programs  which  were  proposed 
in  the  House  passed  bill,  we  were  able  to 
maintain  minimal  authorization  for  fis- 
cal year  1969.  I  should  like  to  emphasize, 
however,  how  important  it  is  that  the 
Office  of  Education  have  adequate  re- 
source for  planning  and  related  activi- 
ties with  respect  to  these  new  programs 
during  the  cvirrent  fiscal  year.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  small  amount  spent  at  this 
time — not  more  than  the  $340,000  au- 
thorized for  each  of  the  programs — 
would  be  money  wisely  spent. 

The  two  Senate  programs  not  con- 
tained in  the  House-passed  bill  provide: 
First,  grants  for  the  establishment  by 
law  schools  of  clinical  experience  pro- 
grams; and,  second,  grants  for  the  im- 
provement of  graduate  education.  Nei- 
ther the  House  subconmilttee  nor  the 
House  committee  considered  during  their 
lengthy  hearings  any  proposals  or  rec- 
ommendation for  the  establishment  of 
clinical  experience  programs  for  students 
of  the  law.  The  Senate  made  a  very  per- 
suasive case  for  the  establishment  of  such 
a  program  and  with  the  minimal  funding 
provided,  I  am  convinced  that  the  con- 
ference CQpimittea  made  a  wise  decision 
in  retaining  this  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  SpeaJcer.  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  the  Improvement  of 
graduate  education,  the  legislative  his- 
tory is  somewhat  different.  The  original 
administration  bill  this  year  proposed  a 
program  which  was  quite  similar  to  that 
contained  in  the  Senate  bill.  This  was 
designed  for  developing  graduate  schools 
or  new  graduate  schools — not  the  well- 
established  ones,  not  those  that  are  al- 
ready- strong,  but  rather  a  program  to 
provide  operating  funds  to  strengthen 
those  that  might  be  in  the  second  or 
third  quality  level  category.  It  was  de- 
signed by  the  administration  to  provide 
for  a  wider  geographical  distribution  of 


centers  (^  academic  excellence  at  the 
graduate  level.  I  think  the  House  should 
know  that  the  administration  proposal 
was  rejected  at  the  subcommittee  level 
and  by  the  full  committee.  The  reasons 
for  the  refusal  to  Include  such  a  pro- 
gram in  the  bill  were  numerous.  During 
our  hearings  on  the  higher  education 
amendments,  there  was  considerable  dis- 
cussion by  college  administrators  over 
the  Impact  of  selective  service  policy  on 
graduate  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  far  more  than 
discussion.  There  was  deep  concern  ex- 
pressed. The  nature  of  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  convinced  us  we 
should  express  our  deep  concern  to  the 
President  and  to  others  our  hope  that  a 
change  in  the  draft  policy  could  be  ef- 
fected. As  the  House  is  aware,  there  have 
been  no  changes  in  the  selective  service 
policy  regarding  the  drafting  of  gradu- 
ate students. 

Again  referring  to  our  hearings,  testi- 
mony made  It  abundantly  clear  that  in 
many  graduate  schools,  enrollments 
would  be  for  less  than  they  have  been 
in  previous  years.  Elstlmates  are  that 
enrollments  In  graduate  schools  might 
be  decreased  40  to  60  percent.  With  this 
in  mind,  It  was  felt  that  it  was  Indeed 
untimely  to  authorize  new  programs  to 
strengthen  new  graduate  schools  or  de- 
veloping graduate  schools.  No  similar  op- 
erating funds  were  being  made  available 
to  imdergraduate  programs — nor  indeed 
to  strong  graduate  programs  already  in 
existence  and  now  attracting  most  of  the 
gradilate  students  within  any  State. 

We  were  concerned,  too,  that  in  this 
year  of  the  tight  budget,  a  new  pro- 
gram In  support  of  graduate  education 
would  only  further  dilute  funds  avail- 
able for  already  well-established  pro- 
grams such  as  title  IV  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  As  I  am  sure 
every  Member  of  this  Congress  Is  aware. 
It  now  appears  that  the  appropriations 
for  title  rv  will  be  approximately  $16 
million  less  than  it  was  last  year. 
The  practical  effect  of  such  a  reduction 
will  be  that  there  will  be  a  drastic  cur- 
tailment in  the  number  of  new  fellow- 
ships which  may  be  awarded. 

'There  was  concern  also  expressed,  very 
serious  concern,  about  the  lack  of  cri- 
teria under  which  the  program  was  to 
be  administered.  The  program  was  not 
well  designed  and  in  a  year  in  which 
there  is  an  obvious  tendency  to  not  fund 
new  programs,  it  seemed  to  us  that  there 
was  little  likelihood,  if  any  chance,  of 
funding  this  type  of  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  face  of  these  very 
reasonable  objections,  the  conference 
committee  has  nevertheless  accepted,  I 
might  say  most  reluctantly  on  my  part, 
a  modification  of  the  Senate  provision. 
I  accepted  it  because,  first,  there  is,  as 
is  the  case  with  other  new  programs,  a 
minimal  authorization  of  $340,000  for 
fiscal  year  1969.  The  program  has  been 
modified  In  conference  so  that  the  Fed- 
eral share  Is  not  90  percent  as  proposed 
in  the  Senate  bill,  but  rather  662/3  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  a  program  or  activity. 
In  saying  all  that  I  have  said,  I  do  not 
wish  to  leave  the  impression  that  I  do 
not  favor  continued  and  increased  sup- 
port of  graduate  education.  In  the  past, 
I  have  fought  for  authorizing  legislation 
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and  Increased  appropriations  for  this 
purpose— graduate  facUity  construc- 
tion—graduate fellowships.  I  am  not 
convinced,  however,  that  at  this  par- 
ticular time  the  Congress  is  making  the 
wisest  decision  in  financing  this  new 
program. 

Mr    Spealcer.   as   Chairman   Perkins 
has  indicated,  our  actions  today  culmi- 
nate 2  years  of  intensive  work  by  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on   Education.   I 
am  sure  that  there  will  be  some  discus- 
sion about  the   level   of   authorizations 
proposed  in  the  conference  report.  Quite 
frankly.  I  think  that  they  are  acceptable 
to  a  very  large  majority.  Clearly,  they 
do  not  indicate  my  feelings  or  impres- 
sions of  what  the  Federal  Government 
must  do  for  higher  education.  I  do  think, 
however,  the  bill  represents  a  significant 
step  forward  in  making  the  Federal  m- 
volvemenf  a  far  more  effective  and  re- 
warding   involvement    for    the    Nation. 
Without    the    splendid    cooperation    of 
Chairman  Perkins  and  the  contlnumg 
and   untiring   efforts  of   Mr.   Quie,   the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, we  could  not  today  view  the 
impressive  legislative  history  which  h&s 
been  accorded  this  bUl.  I  am  hopeful, 
and  join  with   the  chairman  and   the 
other  members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee in  recommending  to  the  House 
that  they  approve  this  conference  report. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adop- 
tion  of   the   conference   report   on   the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
have  worked  to  provide  the  Congress  with 
a  highly  acceptable  compromise.  The  ma- 
jor provisions  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1968,  as  they  passed  the 
House,  are  retained. 
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POCR   BASIC   PROGRAMS   EXTENDED 

The  higher  education  amendments 
improve  and  extend  four  basic  programs 
which  have  been  highly  successful  in 
years  past:  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act— NDEA— Higher  Education  Fa- 
cilities Act  of  1963,  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  and  the  National  Vocational 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965. 

All  this  legislation  can  be  traced  to 
those  first  eflorts  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration  to  secure  the  first  NDEA 
legislation.  The  great  successes  achieved 
under  the  NDEA  have  been  paralleled  by 
the  other  programs  extended  and 
amended  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
conference  report,  for  the  needs  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  are  not  static. 
They  cannot  await  the  next  Congress 
or  a  new  administration.  The  immediate 
needs  of  higher  educaUon  must  be  met 
and  the  facilities  must  also  be  expanded 
to  meet  the  crush  of  some  9  million  col- 
lege students  by  1975. 

Our  national  greatness  can  only  be 
maintained  if  our  educational  system 
keeps  pace  with  our  expanding  technol- 
ogy. 

Our  human  needs,  becoming  more  com- 
plex each  v°ar.  cannot  be  neglected.  Only 
highly  qualified  personnel,  In  Increasing 
numbers,  can  be  expected  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  American  life  at  home  and 
U.S.  responsibilities  abroad. 

Mr.  QUIE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  3769.  the  Higher  Educa- 


tion Amendments  of  1968,  deserves  the 
same  strongly  favorable  action  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  as  was  given  to 
H.R.  15067.  the  House-passed  higher  ed- 
ucation bill.  The  measure  brought  to  the 
floor  for  action  today  represents  the  res- 
olution of  more  than  lOOsubsuntive  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  the  1968  amendments.  In  gen- 
eral, the  position  of  the  House  prevailed 
in  conference,  or  genuine  compromises 
of  differences  were  negotiated  after  some 
hard  bargaining.  I  apr  pleased  to  have 
served  as  one  of  the  team  of  House  Mem- 
bers at  this  conference,  and  command  the 
results  to  the  favorable  judgment  of  the 
House.  ^,„    ^,  . 

Certain  broad  features  of  the  bill  which 
emerged  are  worthy  of  comment,  and  in 
addition,  there  are  certain  specific  mat- 
ters which  I  regard  as  unfinished  busi- 
ness In  the  long-term  context  of  contin- 
uing legislative  endeavor  in  the  years 
just  ahead. 

This  is  a  3-year  bill,  extending  or  au- 
thorizing a  broad  array  of  liigher  educa- 
tion, and  in  some  insUnces,  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs 
through  fiscal  year  1971.  The  specific  au- 
thorizations of  the  package  toUl  more 
than  $7.3  billion  over  the  next  3  years, 
although  the  fiscal  year  1968  dollar 
amounts  add  up  to  $885,290,000. 

Advanced  funding  and  leadtime  for 
program  planning  have  been  incorpo- 
rated into  this  bill  on  the  initiative  of 
the  House. 

Matching  ratios,  which  were  exten- 
sively debated  at  the  conference,  appear 
to  have  been  stabllllzed.  For  example, 
there  is  now  a  limit  upon  the  Federal 
share  of  costs  for  grants  under  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  50 
percent.  There  is  a  limit  of  es^^i  percent 
for  the  community  service  programs 
under  title  I  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  I  believe  we  should  continue  to 
harmonize  and  make  permanent  the 
various  matching  ratios  for  Federal  sup- 
port throughout  the  panoply  of  programs 
in  this  entire  area,  so  that  recipient  In- 
stitutions are  not  compelled  to  make 
decisions  affecting  the  direction  and 
goals  of  the  institution  because  of  greater 
or  fewer  Federal  dollars  to  match  the 
scarce  non-Federal  dollars  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  Upward  Bound  program,  pres- 
ently under  the  direction  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  will  be  oper- 
ated after  June  30,  1968,  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  pursuant  to  certain 
provisions  of  law  designed  to  eliminate 
the  abuses  which  surfaced  as  a  result  of 
poorly  conceived  OEO  administrative  de- 
cisions leaving  much  of  the  operational 
responsibility  to  a  private  nonprofit 
organization  called  into  existence  for 
that  sole  and  dubious  reason. 

The  Federal  subsidy  on  interest  dur- 
ing the  repayment  of  private  loans  to 
students  guaranteed  by  the  Government 
has  been  eliminated;  students  who  re- 
ceive such  loans  are  now  on  the  same 
footing  with  everyone  else  who  has 
borrowed  money  to  attend  college. 

Now  for  some  of  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness Probably  the  most  controversial 
item  considered  at  the  conference  was 
the  question  of  loan  forgiveness.  I  refer 
to  the  presently  authorized  practice  of 


progressive  cancellation  of  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  obUgatlon  of  borrowers  of 
Federal  money  loaned  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  to  needy 
students  at  colleges  and  universities,  for 
service  as  a  full-time  teacher  in  any 
elementary  or  secondary  school. 

An  additional  50  percent  of  the  loan 
is  canceled  if  a  teacher  serves  at  an 
elementary  or  secondary  school  de- 
termined to  be  a  school  in  which  there  is 
a  high  concentration  of  children  from 
low-income  families.  For  service  in  such 
schools,  moreover,  the  rate  of  cancel- 
lation is  15  percent  annually,  in  con- 
trast to  the  10-percent  rate  generally. 

The  House  bill  had  modified  the 
present  law  so  that  forgiveness  would 
be  extended  only  to  those  NDEA  loan 
recipients  who  later  taught  at  schools 
where  the  majority  of  the  students  were 
from  low-income  families.  There  were 
several  reasons  for  this.  First,  no  one  has 
ever  demonstrated  that  students  who  re- 
ceive NDELA  loans  are  attracted  to  the 
teaching  profession  because  of  the  pros- 
pect of  partial  loan  forgiveness,  and  yet, 
this  has  been  the  justification  advanced 
in  some  quarters  for  such  a  practice. 

Second,  the  cost  projections  for  the 
continuation  of  cancellation  for  all 
teachers  indicate  that  the  actual  cost  to 
the  Government  would  far  exceed  the 
speculative  "benefits." 

Third,  the  individual  student  seeking 
to  make  a  basic  decision  about  his  career 
should  not,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy, 
be  enticed  to  teach  because  of  the  pros- 
pect of  easier  financing  of  his  college 
education.  In  reality,  few  persons  wlU 
make  this  fundamental  commitment  on 
such  de  minimis  groimds  anyway.  Those 
who  argue  to  the  contrary  do  an  in- 
justice to  the  dignity  of  the  teaching 
profession. 

On  the  other  hand,  once  an  individual 
has  made  the  commitment  to  the  teach- 
ing profession,  it  is  most  likely  he  will 
examine  his  alternatives  in  pursuing  his 
career  with  some  care.  Certain  Induce- 
ments will  tend  to  guide  his  choice  of 
location  and  school  in  which  to  teach. 
At  this  point  national  policy  considera- 
tions play  a  role,  for  it  is  well-docu- 
mented   that    many    of    our    Nation's 
poverty  schools  are  hard  pressed  to  in- 
duce   adequate    numbers    of    qualified 
teachers  to  serve  at  those  schools.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  to  provide  an  induce- 
ment in  this  area  of  critical  national  need 
to  encourage  teachers  to  choose  the  chal- 
lenges of  teaching  In  a  poverty  school. 
So  was  evolved  the  approach  of  limiting 
the  forgiveness  feature  of  the  NDEA  loan 
program  to  schools  having  a  strong  pov- 
erty character. 

The  Senate  bill  on  higher  education 
went  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the 
House-passed  bill.  The  Senate  expanded 
the  teacher  cancellation  program  not 
only  to  extend  it  to  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program,  but  also  to  allow 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  to  qualify  for 
forgiveness  as  well,  at  the  rate  of  25 
percent  annually. 

The  conference  compromised  by  re- 
taining the  present  law.  with  the  single 
modification  that  States  may.  in  lieu  of 
the  present  manner  of  selection  of  pov- 
erty schools— which.  Incidentally,  now 
often  results  in  schools  having  less  than 


10  percent  poor  children  being  designated 
as  poverty  schools— select  all  those 
schools  in  the  State  having  50  percent 
or  higher  percentages  of  poverty  child 
enrollment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regard  this  whole  area 
as  one  demanding  the  further  exercise 
of  congressional  judgment  and  determi- 
nation so  that  we  may  bring  some  ra- 
tional and  acceptable  framework  to  the 
dimensions  of  Federal  loan  forgiveness. 
A  second  major  area  of  concern  for 
the  future  is  the  status  of  assistance  to 
our  graduate  institutions.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  EschI.  has  stated 
some  of  the  issues  posed  by  the  adop- 
tion of  new  authority  ostensibly  de- 
signed to  improve  the  quality  of  graduate 
education. 

There  are  compelling  reasons  for 
questioning  the  wisdom  of  launching 
such  authority  so  casually  and  with  so 
little  attention  to  basic  Issues.  First,  the 
graduate  schools  today  receive  substan- 
tial amounts  of  Federal  money  as  sup- 
plements which  accompany  the  award  of 
graduate  fellowships:  they  receive  large 
sums  from  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  Defense  Department,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  other 
Federal  agencies.  The  amount  of  Federal 
support  in  the  science  and  engineering 
disciplines  is  immense.  Lesser  amounts 
are  channeled  into  the  arts  and 
humanities. 

The  financial  crisis  of  our  institutions 
of  higher  education  does  not  arise  in  the 
graduate  schools;  it  stems  directly  from 
the  inability  of  schools  to  maintain 
imdergraduate  facilities,  faculties,  and 
services.  And  it  is  the  undergraduate 
schools  which  feed  the  graduate  schools: 
if  they  fail,  all  graduate  education  will 
suffer.  So  there  is  first  a  question  of 
priorities;  there  is  need  at  all  levels,  but 
the  need  appears  to  be  far  more  acute 
and  more  serious  in  its  impact,  at  the 
undergraduate  level. 

One  cannot  help  but  question  the 
judgment  of  an  administration  which 
proposes  major  cutbacks  of  the  programs 
of  grants  and  loans  for  facilities  con- 
struction at  our  Nation's  schools,  but 
asks  for  authority  to  fund  additional 
graduate  programs  and  projects. 

If  a  program  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
graduate  education  Is  to  be  begun  now. 
It  still  merits  careful  consideration  of 
basic  issues.  Yet  we  see  in  the  new  pro- 
gram no  standards  whatsoever  to  guide 
the  administrators  In  Implementing  the 
will  of  Congress.  Should  the  "quality"  of 
graduate  programs  be  improved  and 
their  numbers  expanded  by  developing 
new  institutions,  or  by  keeping  the  pres- 
ent ones  alive,  or  again  by  focusing  on 
the  objective  of  equalizing  the  capabili- 
ties of  current  programs?  Are  we  merely 
starting  what  in  effect  amounts  to  a  pro- 
gram of  institutional  support  for  second- 
rate  graduate  schools?  To  this  latter 
question.  I  believe  the  answer  Is  "Yes,  we 
are." 

The  Information  we  received  from 
Members  of  the  other  body  In  conference 
was  that  the  top  rate  graduate  schools 
would  not  receive  these  "institutional 
grants"  but  those  who  are  now  less  ac- 
ceptable and  grants  to  start  new  gradu- 
ate programs.  The  senders  of  the  tele- 


grams and  letters  of  support  which  I  re- 
ceived for  that  title  would  not  receive 
any  of  the  money  and  we  really  do  not 
know  how  the  others  will  be  chosen. 

It  is  urgent  that  we  examine  the  Fed- 
eral role  In  the  area  of  aid  to  higher 
education.  I  believe  we  must  move  in  the 
direction  of  institutional  grants  but  it 
should  be  in  conjunction  with  a  study 
of  all  aid  for  higher  education  when  we 
doit. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  considerable  pleasure 
and  pride  that  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  now  before  the  House.  As  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  to  which 
the  bill  was  referred,  I  have  followed  this 
bill's  progress  clo.sely.  I  can  assure  my 
colleagues  that  it  is  an  outstanding  piece 
of  legislation. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  this  bill 
contains  seven  new  programs  that  will 
lighten  somewhat  the  heavy  burdens  now 
borne  by  the  educational  community,  and 
make  possible  the  growth  of  new  educa- 
tional concepts.  I  am  particularly  proud 
to  observe  that  one  of  these  new  pro- 
grams, known  as  education  for  the  pub- 
lic service,  has  its  genesis  in  a  bill  I  spon- 
sored in  the  89th  Congress. 

I  was  concerned  then,  as  I  am  now.  with 
the    Federal    Government's    middle-age 
spread.    Unlike    some    of    our    national 
candidates,  however,  I  have  always  felt 
that  State  and  local  governments  should 
make   an   affirmative  demonstration   of 
their  desire  and  capability  to  allocate 
funds  constructively  and  imaginatively 
before  we  just  handed  them  a  huge  lump 
sum  of  money  and  told  them  to  do  what 
they  wanted  to  with  it.  H.R.  4345,  then, 
was  an  effort  on  my  part  to  see  that 
more  attention  was  paid  to  the  training 
of  bright  young  men  and  women  for  pub- 
lic service  at  the  State  and  local  levels 
of   government.   Obviously   the   Federal 
Government  cannot  provide  all  the  an- 
swers to  the  myriad  of  complex  problems 
our  society   must   deal   with.   But  it  is 
equally  true  that  it  has  been  the  germinal 
bed    of    fresh    thinking    and    new    ap- 
proaches— a  description  that  applies  to 
only  a  few  State  and  local  governments. 
In  placing  emphasis  on  training  those 
who  will  enter  the  public  service,  we  will 
be  increasing  the  pool  of  expertise  at  all 
levels  of  government.  Naturally.  I  am 
gratified  that  the  Congress  has  embraced 
this  concept,  for  I  firmly  believe  that  tak- 
ing this  step  now  will  pay  off  handsomely 
in  the  future  governance  of  our  country. 
There  are  six  other  new  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  report.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  understate  the  importance  of 
reducing  the  borrowing  costs  on  loans  for 
higher  education  facilities  construction 
or  in  providing  funds  with  which  local 
education  agencies  can  purchase  equip- 
ment for  special  programs  serving  the 
economically      disadvantaged — just     to 
mention  two  of  the  six.  I  will  leave  It  to 
others  to  discuss  these  vital  programs 
with  you.  But  there  is  one  more  provi- 
sion to  which  I  would  call  your  attention. 
As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had 
in  the  past  varying  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  share  under  the 
Higher    Education   Facilities    Act.   For 
public,   junior,   or   2-year  colleges,   the 


maximum  Federal  share  was  40  percent; 
for  all  other  colleges  and  universities, 
33  Vb  percent.  In  what  must  be  consid- 
ered the  single  most  liberalizing  provi- 
sion of  the  report  now  before  this  body, 
we  have  raised  the  limitations  so  that 
the  permissible  Federal  share  is  now 
50  percent  of  all  facilities  grants  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  public  or 
private.  This  is  a  great  step  forward,  a 
step  which  every  Member  of  Congress 
can  take  with  pride. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be  re- 
miss in  relinquishing  the  floor  without 
paying  special  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished and  able  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky.  His  deep  com- 
passion and  remarkable  skill  as  a  legis- 
lator and  strategist  have  won  him  ever- 
increasing  admiration  from  those  of  us 
who  work  closely  with  him.  It  Is  an  open 
secret  that  he  is  supremely  worthy  of  the 
high  office  which  he  holds. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  fil- 
ing of  the  conference  report  on  S.  3769, 
the  Higher  Education  Act  Amendments 
of  1968, 1  would  like  to  offer  to  this  House 
a  letter  sent  to  me  by  a  parent  who  ex- 
presses his  grateful  appreciation  for  the 
Federal  student  assistance  programs. 

Tlie  letter  was  sent  by  the  Reverend 
Wendell  Broom  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  Honolulu,  a  father  of  six  children, 
two  of  whom  are  in  college  this  year  and 
receiving  student  assistance. 

I  believe  this  letter  is  a  timely  reminder 
of  the  value  of  the  programs  offered  in 
S.  3769,  and  I  include  the  Reverend 
Broom's  letter  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 
The  Church  of  Christ  in  HoNotri-r, 

Honolulu.  Hawaii.  September  11.  196IS. 
Dear  Mrs.  Mink:  Your  reprint  of  excerpts 
from  the  Congressional  Record  arrived  yes- 
lerdav  and  was  helpful  and  informative.  The 
section  on  "Student  Financial  Aid  Programs" 
especially  caught  my  attention.  I  am  the 
father  of  six  children,  the  oldest  two  being 
in  college  this  year.  The  student  aid  program 
is  a  vital  part  of  their  college  education — 
with  our  Income  level,  they  could  not  attend 
college  without  this  kind  of  help.  When  I 
obtained  the  loans  last  week  from  First 
National,  I  felt  a  desire  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  those  responsible  for  making  this 
possible.  May  I,  therefore,  express  to  you 
(and  through  you  to  the  Congress!  a  grateful 
parent's  appreciation  for  what  this  means 
to  his  children.  I  sincerely  hope  that  by  such 
thoughtful  and  effective  steps  that  the  rising 
generation  cf  .»r.:rr;ca  rr.ay  be  encouraged 
to  gain  the  training  that  will  make  them 
capable  leaders  and  citizens  of  America  to- 
morrow. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wendell  Broom. 


Mf:-i?ERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
furthe*'  requests  for  time. 

I^move  the  previous  question  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON 
WEATHER  MODIFICATION— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  amd  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

For  centuries  man  has  been  the  help- 
less prey  of  the  elements,  dependent  on 
the  weather  for  food,  health,  and  even 
survival.  Only  recently  have  we  dis- 
covered that,  through  science,  weather 
can  be  modified  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind. 
It  is.  then,  with  pleasure  that  I  trans- 
y  mit  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  on  Weath- 
er Modification,  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

Diihng  that  year,  research  and  field 
testing  wjis  increased,  and  action  was 
taken  by  several  Federal  agencies  to  dis- 
cover the  social  and  ecological  problems 
of  weather  modification. 
We  ncWknow  that: 

—Among   all   types   of   storms,   hall- 
storms.  which  can  severely  damage 
crops  and  property,  show  the  great- 
est promise  for  successful  modifica- 
tion In  the  near  future. 
— Cold  fog.  which  can  cause  hazards 
and  delays  at  airports,  can  be  dissi- 
pated by  the  application  of  dry  ice 
or  chemicals. 
— The  dynamics  of  cloud  processes  can 
be  studied  through  computer-con- 
trolled, small-scale  models. 
This  program  is  a  pioneering  effort  in 
man's  struggle  to  control  his  environ- 
ment. In  the  coming  years  we  must  work 
with  other  nations  to  apply  our  whole 
range  of  technological  skills  to  the  prob- 
lems of  weather  modification. 

I  commend  this  report  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  Sevtember  26. 1968. 


THE  FEDERAL  MAGISTRATES  ACT 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  945)  to  abolish  the  office  of 
the  U.S.  Commissioner,  to  establish  in 
place  thereof  within  the  judicial  branch 
of  the  Government  the  OCQce  of  U.S. 
Magistrate,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

at  THE  COMMTTTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  945.  with 
Mr.  Hanna  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  Wednesday,  September  18, 
1968.  it  had  agreed  that  title  I  of  the 
committee  substitute  amendment,  end- 
ing on  page  46.  line  22.  would  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  amy  point. 

AM£>ma£ENT  OnTRKO  BT  MS.  CELLEK 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CEixja:  On 
page  42,  Une  16,  strike  tbe  word  "dlapoel- 


tlona"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  word 
"depoaltloiu." 

The  amendment  was  acrreed  to. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
In  the  RicoRO,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  as  follows : 

Tnx,E    II— ADMINISTRATIVE    OFFICE    OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  COURTS 

Ssc.  201.  la)  Paragraph  (9)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  604.  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"United  States  Commissioners",  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "United  States 
magistrates". 

(b)  Section  604.  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  Tbe  Director,  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  conference,  shall: 

"(1)  supervise  all  administrative  matters 
relating  to  the  offices  of  the  United  States 
magistrates; 

"(2)  gather,  compile,  and  evaluate  all 
statistical  and  other  Information  required 
for  tbe  performance  of  his  duties  and  the 
duties  of  the  conference  with  respect  to  such 
officers; 

"(3)  lay  before  Congress  annually  statisti- 
cal tables  and  other  information  which  will 
accurately  reflect  the  business  which  has 
come  before  the  various  United  States  magis- 
trates; 

"(4)  prepare  and  distribute  a  manual,  with 
annual  supplements  and  periodic  revisions, 
for  the  use  of  such  officers,  which  shall  set 
forth  their  powers  and  duties,  describe  all 
categories  of  proceedings  that  may  arise  be- 
fore them,  and  contain  such  other  Informa- 
tion as  may  be  required  to  enable  them  to 
discharge  their  powers  and  duties  promptly, 
effectively,  and  Impartially. 

•(e)  The  Director  may  promulgate  appro- 
priate rules  and  regulations  approved  by  the 
conference  and  not  Inconsistent  with  any 
provision  of  law,  to  assist  him  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  conferred  upon  him 
by  subsection  (d)  of  this  section.  Magistrates 
shall  keep  such  records  and  make  such  re- 
pKjrts  as  are  specified  In  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations". 

TITLE  in— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE   18. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE 

TECHNICAL   AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifical- 
ly provided  by  this  Utle,  part  11.  title  18. 
United  SUtes  Code  (relating  to  criminal 
procedure)  Is  amended  by: 

( 1 )  striking  out  the  words  "United  States 
commissioner"  wherever  they  appear  therein, 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Unit- 
ed States  magistrate"; 

(2)  striking  out  the  words  "United  States 
commissioners"  wherever  they  appear  there- 
in, and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  words 
"United  States  magistrates"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  word  "commis- 
sioner" wherever  It  appears  In  relation  to  a 
United  States  Commissioner,  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  word  "magistrate": 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  word  "Commis- 
sioners" wherever  It  appears  In  relation  to 
United  States  commissioners,  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  word  "magistrates". 

(b)  Section  202(a)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
words  "or  a  part-time  United  States  Com- 
missioner", and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
words  "a  p«wt-tlme  United  States  commis- 
sioner, or  a  part-time  United  States  mag- 
istrate". 

(c)  Tbe  chapter  caption  of  chapter  319. 


part    n,    title    18.    United    States    Code,    la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•Chapter  219— TRIAL  BY  UNITED  STATES 
MAGISTRATES" 

TKIAL  BT   MAGISTRATES 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  3401.  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows; 

•'S  3401.  Minor  offenses;    application  of  pro- 
batlon  laws 

'•(a)  When  specifically  designed  to  exercise 
such  Jurisdiction  by  the  district  court  or 
courts  he  serves,  and  under  such  conditions 
as  may  be  Imposed  by  the  terms  of  the  special 
designation,  any  United  States  magistrate 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  try  persons  ac- 
cused of,  and  sentence  persons  convicted  of, 
minor  offenses  committed  within  that  Ju- 
dicial district. 

••(b)  Any  person  charged  with  a  mln<^ 
offense  may  elect,  however,  to  be  tried  before 
a  Judge  of  the  district  court  for  the  district 
In  which  the  offense  was  committed.  Tbe 
magistrate  shall  carefully  explain  to  the  de- 
fendant that  be  has  a  right  to  trial  before  a 
Judge  of  the  district  court  and  that  he  may 
have  a  right  to  trial  by  Jury  before  such 
Judge,  and  shall  not  proceed  to  try  the  case 
unless  the  defendant,  after  such  explanation, 
signs  a  written  consent  to  be  tried  before  the 
magistrate  that  specifically  waives  both  a 
trial  before  a  Judge  of  the  district  court  and 
any  right  to  trial  by  Jury  that  he  may  have. 

•■(c)  A  magistrate  who  exercises  trial  Juris- 
diction under  this  section,  and  before  whom 
a  person  Is  convlAled  or  pleads  either  guilty 
or  nolo  contendere,  may,  with  the  approval 
of  a  Judge  of  the  district  court,  direct  the 
probation  service  of  the  court  to  conduct  a 
presentence  Investigation  on  that  person  and 
render  a  repwrt  to  the  magistrate  prior  to  the 
Imposition  of  sentence. 

••(d)  The  probation  laws  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  persons  tried  by  a  magistrate  under 
this  section,  and  such  officer  shall  have 
power  to  grant  probation  and  to  revoke  or 
reinstate  tbe  probation  of  any  person  granted 
probation  by  him. 

•'(e)  Proceedings  before  United  States 
magistrates  under  this  section  shall  be  taken 
down  by  a  court  reporter  or  recorded  by 
suitable  sound  recording  equipment.  For 
purposes  of  appeal  a  copy  of  the  record  of 
such  proceedings  shall  be  made  available  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States  to  a  per- 
son who  makes  affidavit  that  he  Is  unable  to 
pay  or  give  security  therefor,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  such  copy  shall  be  paid  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts. 

••(f)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'minor  offenses'  means  misdemeanors  pun- 
ishable under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
the  penalty  for  which  does  not  exceed  Im- 
prisonment for  a  period  of  one  year,  or  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000.  or  both,  except 
that  such  term  does  not  include  any  offense 
punishable  under  any  of  the  following  pro- 
visions of  law:  Section  102  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  192);  section 
314(a)  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
1925  (2  U.S.C.  252(a) );  and  sections  210,  211. 
242.  594.  597.  599.  600,  601,  1304.  1504.  1508, 
1509,  2234.  2235.  and  2236  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code." 

(b)  Section  3402.  title  18,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  to  read  aa^J^Uows: 

"5  3403.  Rules  of  procedure;  practice  and 
appeal 

■•In  all  cases  of  conviction  by  a  United 
States  magistrate  an  appeal  of  right  shall  He 
from  the  Judgment  of  the  magistrate  to  a 
Judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  district  In 
which  the  offense  was  committed. 

"The  Supreme  Court  shall  prescribe  rules 
of  procedure  and  practice  for  the  trial  of 
cases  before  magistrates  and  for  taking  and 
hearing  of  appeals  to  the  Judges  of  the  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States." 

(c)  The  Item  related  to  section  3401,  title 
18,   United   States   Code,   contained   In   tbe 
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chapter  analysis  of  chapter  219,  title  18, 
united  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
lollows : 

■3401.  Minor  offenses;  application  of  proba- 
tion laws." 


PRELIMINAHT    EXAMINATION 

SBC.  303.  (a)  Section  3060,  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
■■i  3060.  Preliminary  examination 

••(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
section,  a  preliminary  examination  shall  be 
held  within  the  time  set  by  the  Judge  or 
magistrate  pursuant  to  subsection  ( b )  of  thU 
section,  to  determine  whether  there  Is  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  an  offense  has  been 
committed  and  that  the  arrested  person  has 
committed  It. 

"(b)  The  date  for  the  preliminary  exam- 
ination shall  be  fixed  by  the  Judge  or  magis- 
trate at  the  Initial  appearance  of  the  arrested 
person.  Except  as  provided  by  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  or  unless  the  arrested  per- 
son waives  the  preliminary  examination, 
such  examination  shall  be  held  within  a 
reasonable  time  following  Initial  appearance, 
but  In  any  event  not  later  than — 

■■(1)  the  tenth  day  following  the  date  of 
the  Initial  appearance  of  the  arrested  per- 
son before  such  officer  If  the  arrested  person 
Is  held  In  custody  without  any  provision  for 
release,  or  Is  held  In  custody  for  falliire  to 
meet  the  condlUons  of  release  Imposed,  or  U 
released  from  custody  only  during  specified 
hours  of  the  day;  or 

"(2)  the  twentieth  day  following  the  date 
of  the  Initial  appearance  If  the  arrested  per- 
son Is  released  from  custody  under  any  con- 
dition other  than  a  condition  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

■■(c)  With  the  consent  of  the  arrested  per- 
son, the  date  fixed  by  the  Judge  or  magistrate 
for  the  preliminary  examination  may  be  a 
date  later  than  that  prescribed  by  subsec- 
tion ( b ) ,  or  may  be  continued  one  or  more 
times  to  a  date  subsequent  to  the  date  In- 
itially fixed  therefor.  In  the  absence  of  such 
consent  of  the  accused,  the  date  fixed  for  the 
preliminary  hearing  may  be  a  date  later  than 
that  prescribed  by  subsection  (b),  or  may  be 
continued  to  a  date  subsequent  to  the  date 
Initially  fixed  therefor,  only  upon  the  order 
of  a  Judge  of  the  approplrate  United  States 
district  court  after  a  finding  that  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  exist,  and  that  the  delay 
of  the  preliminary  hearing  Is  Indispensable 
to  the  Interests  of  Justice. 

■(d)  Except  as  provided  by  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section,  an  arrested  person  who  has 
not  been  accorded  the  preliminary  examlna- 

Itlon  required  by  subsection  (a)  within  the 
period  of  time  fixed  by  the  Judge  or  magis- 
trate In  compliance  with  subsections  (b) 
and  (c).  shall  be  discharged  from  custody  or 
from  the  requirement  of  ball  or  any  other 
condition  of  release,  without  prejudice, 
however,  to  the  Institution  of  further  crimi- 
nal proceedings  against  him  upon  the  charge 
upon  which  he  was  arrested. 

■•(e)  No  preliminary  examination  in  com- 
pliance with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  required  to  be  accorded  an  arrested 
person,  nor  shall  such  arrested  person  be 
discharged  from  custody  or  from  the  re- 
quirement of  ball  or  any  other  condition  of 
release  pursuant  to  subsection  (d),  if  at  any 
time  subsequent  to  the  Initial  appearance  of 
such  person  before  a  Judge  or  magistrate  and 
prior  to  the  date  fixed  for  the  preliminary 
examination  pursuant  to  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  an  Indictment  Is  returned  or.  in 
appropriate  cases,  an  information  Is  filed 
against  such  person  In  a  court  of  the  United 
States. 

■■(f)  Proceedings  before  United  States 
magistrates  under  this  section  shall  be  taken 
down  by  a  court  reporter  or  recorded  by 
suitable  sound  recording  equipment.  A  copy 
of  the  record  of  such  proceeding  shaU  be 
made  avaUable  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States  to  a  person  who  makes  affidavit  that 
he  Is  unable  to  pay  or  give  security  therefor, 
and  the  expense  of  such  copy  shall  be  paid 


by  the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts." 

(b)  The  item  relating  to  section  3060 
contained  In  the  section  analysis  of  chapter 
203,  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


•■3060.  Preliminary  examination." 
TITLE  IV— TRANSITIONAL  PROVISIONS 

APPOINTMENT   OF   MAGISTRATES 

Sec.  401.  (a)  No  Individual  may  serve  as  a 
United  States  commissioner  within  any  Ju- 
dicial district  after  the  date  on  which  a 
United  States  magistrate  assumes  office  in 
such  Judicial  district. 

(b)  An  Individual  serving  as  a  United 
States  commissioner  within  any  Judicial  dis- 
trict on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
who  Is  a  member  In  good  standing  of  the  bar 
of  the  highest  court  of  any  State,  as  defined 
In  section  639(6)  of  chapter  43,  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  may  be  appointed  to 
the  office  of  United  States  magistrate  for  an 
Initial  term,  and  may  be  reappointed  to  such 
office  for  successive  terms,  notwithstanding 
his  failure  to  meet  the  bar  membership 
qxiallflcatlon  Imposed  by  section  631(b)(1) 
of  chapter  43,  title  28,  United  States  Code: 
Provided,  however,  That  any  appointment  or 
reappointment  of  such  an  Individual  must 
be  by  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  Judges  of  the 
appointing  district  court  or  courts. 

APPLICABLE    LAW 


Sec.  402.  (a)  All  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  powers,  duties,  Jurisdiction,  functions, 
service,  compensation,  and  faclUtles  of 
United  States  commissioners,  as  such  provi- 
sions existed  on  the  day  preceding  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  continue  In 
effect  m  each  Judicial  district  until  but  not 
on  or  after  (1)  the  date  on  which  the  first 
United  States  magistrate  assumes  office  with- 
in such  Judicial  district  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 631  of  chapter  43.  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  or  (2) 
the  third  anniversary  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  whichever  date  is  earUer. 
(b)  On  and  after  the  date  on  which  the 
first  United  States  magistrate  assumes  office 
within  any  Judicial  district  pursuant  to  sec- 
Uon  631  of  chapter  43.  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  or  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  whichever  date  Is  earUer — 

(1)  the  provisions  of  chapter  43,  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act, 
shall  be  effective  within  such  Judicial  dis- 
trict except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided 
bv  section  401(b)   of  this  title;  and 

'  (2)  within  such  Judicial  district  every  ref- 
erence to  a  United  States  commissioner  con- 
tained In  any  previously  enacted  statute  of 
the  United  States  (other  than  sections  8331 
(1)(E),  8332(1),  8701(a)(7).  and  8901(1X0) 
of  title  5),  any  previously  promulgated  rule 
of  any  court  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
previously  promulgated  regulation  of  any 
executive  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to 
a  United  States  magistrate  duly  appointed 
under  section  631  of  chapter  43,  Utle  28, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act. 
(c)  The  administrative  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts  with  respect  to 
United  States  commissioners  under  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  41,  tltl^  28,  United  States 
Code,  as  such  provisions  existed  on  the  day 
preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  shaU  conUnue  in  effect  until  no  United 
States  commissioner  remains  in  service. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  403.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
sections  401  and  402  of  this  title,  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  its  enact- 
ment. 

TITLE  V — SEVERABILITY 

Sec.  501.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  appUcatlon  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances Is  held  InvaUd,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  of  its  applica- 


tion to  other  persons  and  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  such  a  long  time  has 
elapsed  since  we  last  discussed  the  merits 
of  this  bill  I  thought  it  might  be  in  order 
to  just  refresh  the  recollection  of  the  few 
Members,  at  least,  who  are  here,  with 
the  hope  that  some  of  the  others  might 
hear  of  a  motion  to  recommit  what  I  pro- 
pose to  offer. 

Without  reviewing  all  of  the  details  ol 
the  objectionable  features  of  this  bill,  I 
think  I  can  say  that  the  two  most  glar- 
ing defects  are.  No.  1,  that  It  truly  con- 
stitutes a  blank  check  authorization. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  legislation  that 
will  limit  the  number  of  magistrates  that 
may  be  appointed.  At  best,  there  is  an 
estimate  by  the  administrative  ofiQce  in- 
dicating the  number  and  indicating  the 
cost,  but,  to  my  knowledge,  there  is  no 
legislative  limitation.  I  fall  to  compre- 
hend how  we  can  limit  the  cost  of  this 
bill  If  we  do  not  limit  the  number.  The 
first  part  of  the  motion  to  recommit  will 
be  to  limit  the  number  of  magistrates 
that  may  be  appointed  to  250. 

It  is  my  thought  that  If  this  legisla- 
tion is  going  to  be  enacted,  that  250  is  a 
large  enough  number  to  begin  with,  es- 
pecially since  the  best  estimate  of  the 
number  needed  Is  200.  This  is  what  the 
sponsors  say.  If  the  need  is  proven  for 
more,  we  can  always  legislate  and  au- 
thorize more.  Then  we  will  have  some 
experience  as  to  the  cost. 

The  second  objectionable  feature,  In 
my  judgment,  is  the  fact  that  these  mag- 
istrates are  appointed  by  the  district 
court  judges.  This  absolutely  puts  the 
judges  in  politics.  It  is  absolutely  viola- 
tive of  the  Constitution.  So  the  second 
part  of  this  motion  to  recommit  will 
merely  say  that  the  250  magistrates  that 
are  going  to  he  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  This  should 
give  all  of  us  pause,  because,  as  you 
know,  before  the  President  appoints  any 
Federal  judge,  he  usually  consults  the 
State,  local,  and  American  bar  associa- 
tions. It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  least  we 
can  do  to  follow  the  constitutional  man- 
date of  having  the  judiciary  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  motion  to  re- 
commit will  be  limited  to  two  items.  One 
Is  It  will  limit  the  number  to  250.  No.  2, 
It  will  require  that  they  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  It  will  not  be  a  motion  to 
kill  the  bill.  Unless  this  motion  to  recom- 
mit is  adopted  I  would  hope  everybody  in 
this  House  will  join  me  in  opposing  the 
bin.  I  think  if  we  can  get  those  two 
amendments  through  in  this  motion  to 
recommit  as  a  part  of  this  bill.  I  would 
then  be  In  a  position  to  support  the  legis- 
lation. I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee will  accept  this  motion  to  recom- 
mit. I  hope,  if  he  does  not.  that  you  will 
join  me  in  an  affirmative  vote  for  the 
motion  to  recommit  so  that  we  can  make 
a  constructive  improvement  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  >ield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  Impossible  to  amend 

this  bill  as  It  stands  now?  The  gentleman 
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says  he  is  going  to  offer  a  motion  to 
recommit  containing  the  amendments. 
Is  it  impossible  to  amend  it? 

Mr.  CAHILLi.  In  my  judgment  from  a 
practical  standpoint  it  is.  And.  I  would 
merely  say  to  you  that  my  experience 
here — and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
agrees  with  me— is  that  on  a  bill  of  this 
nature — and  I  merely  illustrate  this  fact 
by  pointing  out  the  number  of  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor— that  basically  the 
Committee  is  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
Members  on  the  floor  and  that  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  amend  it. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  only  way  we 
can  improve  this  bill  is  on  a  record  vote 
when  all  of  the  Members  are  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Porr.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Cahill  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minute*.* 

Mr.  LSJNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

IRoUNo.  364] 

Ford.  Olsen 

William  D.       Ottlnger 
Frellnghuysen    Patman 


Ashley 

Ashmor* 

Asplnall 

Banng 

Barrett 

Batttn 

Belcher 

Bell 

Berry 

Blester 

Blaclcbum 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Bolton 

BOW 

Brademas 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Bush 

Button 

Byrnes.  Wis 

Carter 

Celler 

Clancy 

Clark 

Cobelan 

Conyera 

Connan 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Davis.  Oa. 

Dawson 

Otcklnaon 

Dlggs 

Dow 

Downing 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Fisher 

Plynt 


Fuqua 

Oallagber 

Gardner 

Grover 

Gumey 

Hagan 

Halleck 


Pelly 

Pepper 

Pettis 

PodeU 

Pollock 

Rarlck 

Reld.  N.Y, 


Hansen.  Idaho    Resnlclc 
Hansen.  Wash.   Reuss 
Harrison 


Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Jacobs 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

King.  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Laird 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long.  La. 

Lukens 

McClure 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mallliard 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Michel 
Minlsh 
Moore 
Moorbead 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Nichols 
O'Hara,  Mlcb. 


Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roudebush 

Rousb 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Schwelker 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Siak 

Snyder 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tunney 

UUmaa 

Van  Deerlln 

Vlgorlto 

Walker 

Watson 

Watts 

WUlls 

WUson.  Bob 

Wright 

Zwach 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Hanna,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  the  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
S.  945,  and  finding  itself  without  a  quo- 
rum, he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called, 
when  302  Members  responded  to  their 
names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  ^umal. 


The  Committee  resiuned  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to 
review  what  I  was  saying  when  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorimi  was  suggested,  a 
motion  to  recommit  will  place  a  limita- 
tion upon  the  number  of  magistrates 
that  may  be  appointed.  This  number.  I 
remind  you.  too.  is  50  over  the  estimate 
made  by  the  Administrator-Director. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  should  be  no 
objection  to  the  limitation  of  250.  It  is 
50  more  than  they  say  they  need.  All  this 
bill  says  is  that  it  shall  not  exceed  250. 

And,  second,  it  will  place  the  responsi- 
bility for  naming  these  magistrates 
within  the  purview  of  the  powers  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  urge  everyone  to  vote  for  the  motion 
to  recommit  because  it  is  my  opinion 
that  it  will  prevent  this  bill  from  being  a 
blank  check.  Second,  it  will  give  the 
judges,  whom  I  am  sure  do  not  want 
this  responsibility,  an  opportunity  of  re- 
maining completely  out  of  politics  and 
it  will  place  the  responsibility  for  the 
preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the  ju- 
dicial system  where  it  belongs,  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  So.  I 
shall  offer  the  motion  and  I  hope  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  will 
support  it. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  has  repeatedly 
raised  the  argiunent  that  imder  S.  945. 
Congress  would  be  delegating  nondele- 
gable powers  to  the  judiciary.  However, 
it  is  submitted  that  reason  and  authority 
are  unified  in  their  opposition  to  that 
contention. 

The  delegation  issue  is  no  longer  a  seri- 
ous question  in  legal  circles  because  the 
authorities  have  settled  upon  a  reason- 
able accommodation  between  abstract 
theoi-y  and  pragmatic  reality.  That  ac- 
commodation is  that  as  long  as  Congress 
sets  forth  a  policy,  it  may  call  on  the 
other  branches  to  implement  that  policy. 

For  example,  I  am  sure  that  we  would 
all  agree  that  Congress  has  the  power, 
under  article  I  of  the  Constitution,  to  set 
tariffs.  Yet.  as  we  all  are  aware,  produc- 
tion costs,  prices,  and  economic  interests 
may  change  abruptly  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Theoretically,  it  might  be 
thought  the  Congress  should  continually 
oversee  and  reevaluate  the  tariff  sched- 
ules. But  it  might  be  better  practice  to 
ask  the  President,  who  is  conducting  our 
foreign  policy,  to  adjust  the  tariffs  ac- 
cording to  the  vagaries  of  economics  and 
international  relations. 

Does  the  delegation  doctrine  outlaw 
this  commonsense  approach? 

No,  said  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  in  Hamp- 
ton &  Co.  v.  United  States,  276  U.S. 
394  (1928),  holding  that,  although  it  is 
Congress  that  has  the  power  to  set  tariffs. 
it  may  call  upon  the  President  to  fix 
those  tariffs  within  the  scope  of  a  con- 
gressional policy. 

Speaking  for  the  Court.  Chief  Justice 
Taft  set  down  the  following  test  to  deter- 
mine what  is  a  proper  delegation: 

The  Federal  Con.stltutlon  and  State  Con- 
stitutions of  this  country  divide  the  govern- 
mental power  into  three  branches  •  •  •  In 
carrying    out    that    constitutional    division 


•  ••  it  Is  a  breach  of  the  National  funda- 
mental law  If  Congress  gives  up  Its  legislative 
power  and  transfers  It  to  the  President,  or 
to  the  Judicial  branch,  or  If  by  law  It  at- 
tempts to  invest  itself  or  its  members  with 
either  executive  power  or  Judicial  power 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  three  branches 
are  not  co-ordinate  parts  of  one  government 
and  that  each  In  the  field  of  Its  duties  may 
not  Invoke  the  action  of  the  other  two 
branches  In  so  far  as  the  action  invoked  shall 
not  be  an  assumption  of  the  constitutional 
field  of  action  of  another  branch.  In  deter- 
mining what  it  may  do  in  seeking  assistance 
from  another  branch,  the  extent  and  charac- 
ter of  that  assistance  must  be  fixed  according 
to  common  sense  and  the  inherent  necessities 
of  the  goi^emmental  co-ordination.  1  Empha- 
sis added.) 

I  believe  that  the  instant  case  is  sim- 
ilar. Congress  cannot  possibly  determine 
how  much  of  the  minor-offense  jurisdic- 
tion each  of  the  magistrates  should  be 
granted.  That  will  vary  from  time  to  time 
and  from  place  to  place  according  to  the 
needs  of  justice. 

Again,  we  find  that  another  branch  is 
better  qualified  to  make  the  particular- 
ized decisions  necessary  to  effectuating 
congressional  policy.  Are  we  forbidden 
to  use  the  good  judgment  of  the  courts 
on  how  the  business  of  the  courts  should 
be  conducted?  I  think  not.  It  seems  to 
me  that  "commonsense  and  the  inher- 
ent necessities  of  the  governmental  co- 
ordination" vindicate  the  approach  tak- 
en in  S.  945. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  raises 
another  argument.  He  asserts  that  sec- 
tion 636(b).  which  provides  for  the  as- 
signment of  "additional  duties"  to  mag- 
istrates, is  an  improper  and  vague  dele- 
gation of  legislative  power  to  the  courts. 
What  the  gentleman  does  not  say  is  that 
it  is  already  settled  law  that  courts  may 
establish  their  own  rules  to  govern  court 
business.  Wayman  v.  Southard,  10  Wheal. 
1  (1825).  and  may  exercise  an  inherent 
power  to  provide  themselves  with  the 
necessary  help  to  perform  judicial  du- 
ties, Ex  parte  Peterson,  253  U.S.  300 
(1920). 

The  holding  of  the  Peterson  case  was 
stated  through  the  pen  of  Mr.  Justice 
Brandels.  It  completely  validates  section 
636(b): 

Courts  have  ( at  least  In  the  absence  of  leg- 
islation to  the  contrary)  Inherent  power  to 
provide  themselves  with  appropriate  Instru- 
ments required  for  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  .  .  .  This  power  Includes  authority  to 
appoint  persons  unconnected  with  the  courts 
to  aid  Judges  In  the  performance  of  specific 
Judicial  duties,  as  they  may  arise  In  the 
progress  of  a  cause. 

Now  if  a  judge  can  appoint  "persons 
unconnected  with  the  court,"  certainly 
a  judge  can  appoint  a  magistrate  to  help 
with  some  duties.  Thus  section  636fb> 
only  makes  clear  what  is  already  the  law. 

Nothing  in  section  636(b)  will  permit 
any  judge  to  assign  a  magistrate  the 
power  to  decide  a  case  outside  of  the 
minor-offense  jurisdiction  created  by 
this  bUl. 

A  reading  of  the  kinds  of  "additional 
duties"  assignable  will  indicate  under  the 
doctrine  of  ejusdum  generis  that  no  ad- 
ditional jurisdiction  may  be  conferred 
under  this  section. 

Moreover,  as  a  matter  of  legislative 
history,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
the  subcommittee  raised  that  question 
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during  its  intensive  study  of  this  bill  and 
it  was  agreed  that  this  section  was  not 
in  any  way  intended  as  the  predicate  for 
expanding  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magis- 
trate. 

Therefore.  I  believe  that  we  can  safely 
reject  the  delegation  arguments  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CEIXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  conunent 
briefly  upon  the  substance  of  the  gentle- 
man's motion  to  recommit. 

Primarily,  it  would  limit  the  number 
of  magistrates  to  250.  It  is  rather  strange 
to  me  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  would  not  complain  about  the  un- 
limited number  of  commissioners  we  can 
now  have.  The  district  courts  can  appoint 
any  number  of  commissioners  at  the 
present  time,  and  there  are  now  over 
700  U.S.  commissioners. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  still  be 
in  the  position,  after  this  bill  passes,  to 
have  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
scrutinize  any  suggestions  or  recommen- 
dations as  to  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  magistrates.  The  House  of  Represent- 
atives still  retains  the  right  to  amend 
so  that  we  still  have  control  over  the 
number  of  commissioners. 

You  cannot  tell  at  the  present  moment 
what  the  needs  may  be.  The  matter  must 
remain  flexible. 

We  gave  earnest  consideration  to  this 
very  matter,  and  we  provided  that  a  sur- 
vey would  have  to  be  made.  On  pages 
36.  37,  and  38  of  the  bill  there  is  language 
exactly  indicating  that,  and  I  will  read 
briefly  imder  the  title  "Determination 
of  number,  locations,  and  salaries  of 
magistrates."  and  we  have  the  following: 

The  Director — 

The  Director  of  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  the  U.S.  Courts- 
shall,  within  one  year  immediately  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Magistrates  Act,  make  a  careful  survey  of  con- 
ditions In  Judicial  districts  to  determine  (a) 
the  number  of  appointments  of  full-time 
magistrates  and  part-time  magistrates  re- 
quired to  be  made  under  this  chapter  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expeditious  and  effective  ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  |B)  the  locations  at 
which  such  officers  shall  serve,  and  (C)  their 
respective  salaries  under  section  634  of  this 
title.  Thereafter,  the  Director  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  make  such  surveys,  general  or  local, 
as  the  conference  shall  deem  expedient. 

The  Conference  is  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  and  on  page 
38  we  have  the  language: 

The  conference — 

That  is,  the  Judicial  Conference,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States —       \ 

shaU  determine,  in  the  light  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Director,  the  district 
courts,  and  the  councils,  the  nxunber  of 
full-time  United  States  magistrates  and 
part-time   United   States   magistrates. 

Now,  certainly  we  must  place  some  re- 
liance in  the  Judicial  Conference  as  to 
the  number  of  these  magistrates,  and 
some  reliance  in  the  judicial  councils, 
composed  of  the  judges  of  the  courts  of 
appeals,  as  well  as  the  judges  of  the 
district  courts. 

Certainly  we  have  to  place  some  con- 
fidence in  all  these  judicial  officers.  They 
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are  not  going  to  abuse  their  privileges 
or  give  us  needless  magistrates. 

So  that  until  the  survey  is  made  you 
cannot  tell  how  many  magistrates  really 
would  be  needed.  We  must  improve  the 
conditions  that  exist  in  the  courts.  We 
must  modernize,  we  cannot  and  should 
not  antiquate.  We  must  look  to  the  fu- 
ture as  to  what  the  actual  needs  of  the 
Federal  judicial  system  will  be. 

Now,  of  course  there  is  no  testimony, 
there  is  no  record  as  to  whether  the  250 
magistrates  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  estimates,  is  proper.  He  just 
drew  a  number  out  of  a  hat.  as  it  were — 
and  I  say  that  with  all  kindliness  to  the 
gentleman.  That  is  a  purely  arbitrary 
figure. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Will  the  gentleman  agree 

that  the  committee  has  a  letter  which 

bases  an  estimate  of  S5  million  on  the 

need  for  200  magistrates? 

Mr.  CEILLER.  Yes.  we  have.  I  will  read 
from  the  report. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Will  the  gentleman  agree 

that  that  estimate 

Mr.  CELLER.  No,  I  do  not  agree  in  that 
language. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Will  the  gentleman  agree 
that  the  estimate  of  costs  is  based  upon 
the  number  of  200  magistrates? 
Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  incorrect. 
Mr.  CAHILL.  All  right.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman agree  that  the  limitation  that  I 
am  placing  on  this  bill  is  50  in  excess 
of  the  best  estimate  that  has  been  made 
to  date  of  the  number  we  need? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  I  am  not  inclined 
to  agree  with.  That  is  not  what  the  re- 
port and  the  letter 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Tenzer,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Celler  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
swering the  question? 

Mr.  CETiT.ER.  I  yield,  but  very  briefly. 
I  want  to  finish  my  statement. 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  would  like  to  inform 
the  distinguished  gentleman  in  the  well, 
the  chairman,  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  referring  to  a  letter  which 
appears  on  page  60  of  the  hearings,  and 
the  number  of  magistrates  he  mentioned 
is  incorrect.  The  letter  "estimates  that 
50  full-time  and  150  part-time  mag- 
istrate positions  will  be  needed,  as  well 
as  some  200  deputy  clerk  magistrate 
positions,"  an  estimated  maximum  of 
400  positions. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  is  not  the  fact  as  I 
understand  the  other  body's  action  on 
this  bUl. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion  

Mr.  CELLER.  Will  the  gentleman  let 
me  have  more  time?  I  want  to  make  a 
statement,  but  first  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  My  last  question  is: 
Assume  that  if  the  need  is  proven,  and 
that  instead  of  200  they  need  300,  can 
we  not  come  back  in  this  body  and 
authorize  the  additional  number? 


Mr.  CELLER.  Of  course.  There  is  no 
question  about  it.  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  take  17  bites  off  the 
cherry  and  keep  constantly  making  those 
changes. 

I  think  it  is  better  for  the  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts  to  make  a  survey,  and  have  the 
judges  consider  that  survey,  the  judges 
that  I  have  mentioned,  particularly  the 
members  of  the  Judicial  Conference,  the 
various  judicial  councils,  and  the  U.S. 
district  judges.  They  can  more  intelli- 
gently deal  with  the  situation. 

In  addition  thereto,  the  gentlemen's 
motion  to  recommit  contains  an  amend- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  President  shall 
not  only  appoint  but  the  President  shall 
also  have  the  right  to  remove;  and  he 
shall  have  that  right  to  remove  without 
regard  to  any  standards.  We  place  stand- 
ards in  the  bill.  They  must  be  satisfied; 
otherwise  a  magistrate  could  not  be  dis- 
missed. But  here  a  President  could  ar- 
bitrarily dismiss  a  magistrate;  a  judicial 
officer. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  em- 
power the  President  to  appoint  these 
magistrates. 

In  addition.  I  note  that  the  gentleman, 
probably  "inadvertently,  in  his  sweeping 
motion  to  recommit  cuts  out  of  the  bill 
the  prohibition  against  nepotism.  I  do 
not  know  if  he  realizes  that,  but  he 
.strikes  out  on  page  31,  lines  12  to  14,  our 
prohibition  against  the  appointment  of 
magistrates  who  are  related  by  blood  or 
marriage  to  a  judge  of  the  district  court 
in  which  he  serves.  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  means  that,  but  his  motion 
would  do  that. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  am  completely  satisfied 
that  that  would  be  no  problem  so  long 
as  these  men  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Then  I  imderstand  that 
the  gentleman  deliberately  struck  out  our 
prohibition  against  nepotism,  and  the 
House  should  know  that,  if  they  vote  for 
this  motion  to  recommit,  the  gentleman 
approves  that  principle  of  nepotism.  We 
were  very  careful  in  that  regard  to  strike 
it  out.  We  do  not  want  any  nepotism  in 
the  courts. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Does  the  gentleman  seri- 
ously make  the  statement  he  just  made? 
Mr.  CELLER.  I  did  not  hear  the  last 
statement  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Do  you  seriously  mean 
what  you  just  said? 
Mr.  CELLER.  I  do. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  That  I  favor  nepotism? 
Mr.  CELLER.  As  to  this  bill. 
Mr.  CAHILL.  The  gentleman's  state- 
ment amazes  me;  and  I  regret  that  his 
logic  and  knowledge  of  existing  law  is 
not  better  than  the  arguments  he  ad- 
vances on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Let  me  finish.  I  say  as 
to  this  bill,  since  the  gentleman  strikes 
out  the  prohibition  against  nepotism,  it 
is  only  inevitable  for  us  to  conclude  that 
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you  are  approving  the  appointment  of 
magistrates  who  may  be  related  to  the 
Judges,  and  that  Is  nepotism.  I  do  not 
think  the  House  will  accept  or  should 
accept  a  provision  of  that  sort. 

For  those  reasons  I  do  hope  that  when 
the  time  comes  the  gentleman's  motion 
to  recommit  will  not  be  accepted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

AMCNOMKNT  OTTTMXD  BT  MS.  CKLLBl 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
technical  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Cxlixr:  On 
page  5S,  lines  IS  and  16,  strike  the  phrase 
".  as  defined  in  section  639(6)  of  chapter  43. 
title  28,  United  States  Oode." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  evidently  the  distln- 
guished'^^lrman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee does  not  want  any  limitations  in 
this  bill  at  all.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  CAHHtl  seeks  to  set  up  a 
limitation  of  250  magistrates,  as  I  under- 
stand his  proposal,  but  the  committee 
does  not  want  any  limitation  at  all. 

In  reading  the  bill,  I  find  another  pro- 
vision which  I  would  like  to  inquire  about. 
to  be  found  on  page  39.  which  states  as 
follows : 

"(c)  Chanoks  m  NuMBm,  Locations,  akd 
Sai.a«ebs. — Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  chapter,  the  conference  may,  from  time 
to  time.  In  the  light  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Director,  the  district  courts,  and  the 
councUs,  change  the  number,  locations,  and 
salaries  of  fuU-tlme  and  part-time  magis- 
trates, as  the  expeditious  administration  of 
Justice  may  require.  Such  determinations 
shall  take  eCect  sixty  days  after  they  are 
promulgated. 

In  other  words.  If  I  read  this  correctly, 
the  $22,000  limitation  in  salary  can  be 
made  meaningless,  and  the  $11,000  which 
can  be  paid  for  part-time  commissioners 
could  be  made  metmingless.  Is  this 
correct? 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
understanding,  as  I  read  the  section  to 
which  the  gentleman  referred,  that  there 
Is  a  flxed  limitation  of  salary,  a  maxi- 
mum ceiling,  of  $22,500.  That  is  the  max- 
imum. But  if,  in  the  district,  the  man 
has  been  hired  fulltime  at  $15,000  salary, 
it  may  be  adjusted  upward  but  never  to 
exceed  $22,500. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  not 
say  anything  to  that  effect  in  the  section 
entitled  "Changes  in  Number.  Locations, 
and  Salaries." 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
read  on  page  39.  line  17.  of  the  bill,  or  If 
the  gentleman  will  read  line  17  on  page 
39,  he  will  find  a  limitation  there  of  $22,- 
500. 

The  other  provision  the  gentleman 
read  is  for  the  purpose  of  saving  money. 
If,  for  example,  in  a  particular  district 


court,  the  workload  is  materially  de- 
creased, then  the  Judges,  headed  by  the 
Judicial  Conference,  can  reduce  the  sal- 
ary below  $22,500,  or  even  eliminate  the 
position.  In  that  sense  there  is  an  effort 
here  to  save  money,  not  to  spend  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentJe- 
man  from  New  York  is  not  going  to  stand 
before  the  House  and  say  these  people 
are  going  to  reduce  salaries? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Why  not? 

Mr.  GROSS  Since  when  did  it  become 
fashionable  in  the  Federal  Government 
to  reduce  salaries:  that  is,  for  any  agen- 
cy or  department  of  Government? 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  have  been  reduc- 
tions of  salaries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where? 

Mr.  CKT.r.ER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
give  me  time.  I  will  be  glad  to  get  that. 

Mr.  GROSS  All  I  have  seen  In  the  last 
10  or  15  years  around  here  is  increases 
in  salaries.  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
wants  to  say  that  provision  is  there  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  them  authority  to 
reduce  salaries. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  would 
not  want  to  eliminate  this  provision, 
which  provides  for  the  power  to  reduce 
salaries,  would  he?  Would  the  gentleman 
want  to  eliminate  that? 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  eliminate  this  pro- 
vision? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good 
provision,  because  I  think  under  it  they 
can  Increase  pay,  and  I  think  that  is 
what  it  is  in  here  for — to  increase  the 
salaries  as  well  as  increase  the  number  of 
personnel. 

A  part-time  magistrate,  being  paid  as 
little  as  $100  could  be  raised  to  $11,000. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  merely  to  refresh 
the  recollection  of  the  distinguished 
chairman.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
when  the  salary  bill  was  adopted  by  the 
Congress  this  psist  year,  there  was  a 
general  prohibition  against  nepotism  in 
all  three  branches  of  the  Government, 
and  that  this  language  in  this  bill  is 
absolute  surplusage.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
tliat  it  is  absolutely  not  necessary  and 
that  the  general  law  as  it  is  now  writ- 
ten prohibits  all  forms  of  nepotifT?  I  am 
therefore  very  much  surprised  at  the  ob- 
servation made  by  the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  briefly  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
certain  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
gentleman  of  the  present  statute  is  as 
the  gentleman  indicated,  but,  in  any 
case,  why  strike  out  that  prohibition? 
Why  strike  it  out?  Why  permit  a  situa- 
tion to  arise  in  which  a  magistrate  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  could,  never- 
theless, be  related  by  blood  or  marriage 


to  a  judge  on  the  district  court  in  which 
he  serves? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlemsm  will  yield  further,  it  was  not 
specifically  my  intention  to  strike  it  out. 
But  I  say  to  the  gentleman  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  to  have  it  In  here. 

I  believe  general  law  covers  it.  I  would 
be  pleased  if  the  gentleman  would  have 
counsel  check  on  it  and  advise  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  whether  I  am  cor- 
rect or  not.  I  believe  I  am. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  just  say  this.  Mr. 
Chairman:  if  there  is  any  limitation  on 
the  number — and  there  is  none  in  the 
bill — if  there  is  any  legal  limitation  on 
the  number  of  magistrates,  I  do  not  know 
where  it  is. 

I  am  very  much  intrigued  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  some  700  court  commis- 
sioners now  in  existence,  and  I  am  in- 
trigued by  the  fact  that  I  have  not  heard 
a  word,  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  from  a 
single  one  of  them,  wondering  whether  he 
is  going  to  lose  his  job  or  whether  he 
is  going  to  get  one  of  these  new  full-time 
or  part-time  magistrate  jobs.  This  is  not 
the  way  it  usually  works  around  here 
when  legislation  is  proposed  to  wipe  out 
700  jobs  m  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  employees  are  on  notice  they  are 
going  to  be  wiped  out.  We  usually  hear 
something  from  some  of  them,  but  I  have 
not  heard  a  word.  I  do  not  know  whether 
other  Members  have  or  not. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  this  legisla- 
tion, despite  what  has  been  said  about 
150  part-time  and  50  full-time  magis- 
trates, is  going  to  balloon  to  about  600. 
since  there  is  no  limitation  in  the  bill? 
Who  is  going  to  take  care  of  these  700 
commissioners  presently  in  existence? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Just  as  soon  as  the  bill 
is  passed  and  a  magistrate  is  appointed 
in  a  district  court  he  replaces  the  U.S. 
commissioner  in  that  court.  It  is  not  done 
with  one  fell  swoop. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
for  the  purpose  of  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, I  believe  I  might  clear  up  this  first 
question  as  to  lines  5  through  12  on  page 
39. 

My  parliamentary  inquiry  would  be: 
does  the  phrase  "except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  chapter"  apply  to  line  13 
and  below,  numbered  section  634,  entitled 
■Compensation '?  In  other  words,  is  num- 
ber 634.  "Compensation."  a  part  of  the 
chapter  referred  to  in  line  6  alx)ve? 
Otherwise  it  would  not  be  a  limiting 
device. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
not  i-aised  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  but 
has  raised  a  question  which  is  appro- 
priately directed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Would  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  answering? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
anyone  answer.  I  still  believe,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  a  parliamentary  inquiry  having 
to  do  with  legislative  bill  writing,  as  to 
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whether  a  numbered  section  is  predicated 
on  the  other  or  not,  but  if  the  distin- 
guished chairman  can  answer  the  ques- 
tion, I  will  repeat  it. 

It  is,  simply :  does  line  6  apply  to  sec- 
tion 634  entitled  "Compensation"? 

Mr.  CELLER.  On  what  page? 

Mr.  HALL.  On  page  39,  wherein  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  first  asked  the 
question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  embraced  in  sec- 
tion 633.  not  in  634. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
would  like  to  have  the  Chair  respond  to 
his  inquiry,  it  is  the  position  of  the  Cliair 
that  this  calls  for  a  construction  of  legis- 
lation that  is  not  properly  the  province 
of  the  Chair.  Again  the  Chair  would  say 
that  the  appropriate  person  here  to  an- 
swer the  question  as  to  the  construction 
of  that  language  would  be  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  question 
is  very  simple.  I  will  repeat  it  for  the 
third  time. 

Does  line  6  on  page  39,  whenfeln  it  says 
"except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
chapter,"  refer  to  the  section  or  chapter 
below  on  line  13  entitled  "Coihpensa- 
tion,  ■  numbered  634. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Or  does  it  apply  to  the 
other  section? 

Mr.  HALL.  Or  does  it  apply  only  to 
chapter  633,  of  which  it  Is  subparagraph 

(C)? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Which  begins  on  page  36. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  reading  a  chapter  for  a  section;  634  is 
a  section,  not  a  chapter. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  it  part  of  the  chapter 
referred  to  in  line  6  above  in  the  opinion 
of  the  distinguished  chairman? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  the  answer  we  have 
been  looking  for.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  The  gentleman  mad6  an 
cxceUent  point  when  he  points  out  that 
we  have  some  700  commissioners.  The 
chairman  in  response  to  a  question  indi- 
cated that  the  commissioner  system 
would  not  be  abolished,  but  one  magis- 
trate would  be  appointed  and  he  would 
replace  one  commissioner.  I  do  not  think 
the  chairman  is  correct  in  that. 

I  think  once  this  bill  is  signed  into  law 
the  commissioner  system  is  abolished.  If 
I  am  incorrect  in  that,  then  we  have  this 
position  where  they  can  appoint  as  many 
magistrates  as  they  want  who  will  re- 
place as  many  commissioners  as  the 
number  of  magistrates,  and  then  you 
would  still  have  the  remaining  number 
of  commissioners  doing  business.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  chairman  is  in  error  and  I 
submit  that  the  gentleman  in  the  well  is 
correct,  that  if  we  enact  this  legislation, 
we  are  enacting  a  new  form  of  Federal 
magistrate  system  which  will  replace  the 
existing  commissioner  system.  The  gen- 
tleman made  an  excellent  point. 


Mr.  CELLEIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Thank  you  very  much. 
The  gentleman  has  been  very  courteous 
in  yielding. 

I  will  answer  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  to  say  that  no  magistrate  will  be 
appointed  unless  and  imtll  a  survey, 
which  I  mentioned  when  I  took  the  floor 
before,  is  made.  When  that  survey  is  com- 
pleted and  needs  are  determined,  magis- 
trates will  be  appointed  and  they  will  be 
appointed  district  by  district.  If  there  is 
one  commissioner,  then  as  the  magistrate 
is  appointed  he  will  replace  that  commis- 
sioner. If  there  are  two  or  more  commis- 
sioners in  a  district,  as  the  magistrate  is 
appointed  by  the  judge  under  the  con- 
ditions outlined  in  the  bill,  those  com- 
missioners will  have  to  yield  their  office. 
It  Is  not  done  wholesale,  but  it  is  done 
district  by  district.  Otherwise  there 
would  be  utter  confusion. 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  oppose  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  I  do  so  not  without 
some  sympathy  for  the  purpose  involved 
In  the  second  of  the  two  amendments 
which  will  be  included  as  instructions  in 
the  motion  to  recommit.  I  think  it  Is  per- 
fectly proper  for  a  legislative  body  to 
place  an  outside  limitation  on  the  total 
number  of  magistrates  authorized.  Yet, 
Mr.  Chaii-man,  the  language  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
does  not  effectively  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose. For  the  purposes  of  clarification,  I 
will  read  that  language  Into  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

Limitation  on  the  number  of  magistrates: 
The  number  of  United  States  magistrates 
appointed  serving  under  this  title  at  any  one 
time  may  not  exceed  250. 

The  purpose  of  that  language  is  clear. 
The  effect  of  it  is  a  little  uncertain.  That 
Is  because  this  legislation  provides  for 
two  different  kinds  of  magistrates,  both 
a  part-time  and  a  full-time  magistrate. 
Under  the  present  projection  there  will 
be  a  total  of  50  full-time  magistrates  and 
150  part-time  magistrates.  Under  the 
language  of  the  amendment  as  It  is  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, there  would  be  no  practical  limita- 
tion upon  the  number  of  full-time  mag- 
istrates because,  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, the  full  250  authorized  by  his 
amendment  could  be  full-time  magis- 
trates. But  that  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
bill,  and  the  judges  would  never  do  such 
an  irresponsible  thing.  On  the  contrary, 
the  judges  acting  collectively  In  the  con- 
ference will  make  a  judgment  about  how 
many  are  required  for  each  area. 

And,  after  that  judgment  has  been 
made,  the  old  commissioners  of  which 
there  are  now  731,  will  cease  to  be  com- 
missioners and  the  new  magistrates,  both 
full  time  and  part  time,  will  assume  the 
entire  workload  that  the  731  old  com- 
missioners perform  today.  I  say  that  be- 
cause most  of  the  731  commissioners  to- 
day work  only,  of  course,  part  of  the 
time,  the  exception,  of  course,  being  in 
the  large  metropolitan  areas  where  there 
are  full-time  commissioners  operating 
today. 


And,  yet,  to  be  absolutely  specific  about 
it,  the  total  of  200  full-time  and  part- 
time  magistrates  will  when  appointed 
assume  the  entire  workload  now  being 
carried  by  the  731  commissioners. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  POPP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Then,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  does  agree  that 
the  250  limitation  will  not  In  any  way 
Impede  the  action  of  the  judicial  con- 
ference in  dividing  that  number  between 
full-time  magistrates  and  part-time 
magistrates? 

Mr.  POPP.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  is  correct. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  will  the  gentleman  further 
agree  that  the  entire  250  could  be  part- 
time  magistrates? 

Mr.  POPP.  I  would  agree 

Mr.  CAHILL.  That  is.  If  the  Judicial 
Conference  agrees? 
Mr.  POPP.  I  would  agree.  However,  my 

point  is 

Mr.   CAHILL.   If  the   gentleman  will 

yield  further 

Mr.  POPF.  No;  I  decline  to  field  until 
I  have  made  my  sentence  complete. 

My  only  point  is  this:  If  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  place  an  effective  ceiling 
upon  the  number  of  magistrates  to  be 
appointed,  the  gentleman  should  be  more 
definitive  in  his  amendment  and  he 
should  fix  two  ceilings:  namely,  a  cell- 
ing for  full-time  magistrates  and  a  ceil- 
ing for  part-time  magistrates. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  might  remind  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  that  the  committee 
has  suggested  no  limitation  for  either 
part-time  magistrates  or  full-time  mag- 
istrates or  the  combination  of  both. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  agrees 
that  under  the  language  of  the  bill,  as 
has  been  p>ointed  out  repeatedly  the 
nimiber  is  limitless. 

Mr.  POPP.  I  would  agree  and  I  would 
say,  as  a  footnote  to  my  remarks,  that 
the  present  statute  under  which  the 
commissioners  are  appointed  is  open- 
ended.  It  is  possible  for  the  district 
judges  to  make  as  many  appointments 
as  they  deem  advisable,  and  instead  of 
our  having  731  magistrates  as  we  have 
at  the  present  time,  it  is  possible  to  have 
twice  that  many. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  address  my- 
self to  the  other  portion  of  the  gentle- 
man's proposed  motion  to  recommit.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  in  the  course 
of  this  debate  last  week  and  today,  has 
rather  eloquently  and  persuasively  ad- 
dressed himself  to  article  3  of  the  Con- 
stitution. His  point  has  been — and  I  read, 
in  part,  from  the  letter  which  he  has  cir- 
culated— that  article  3,  section  1,  of  the 
Constitution  requires  that  those  exer- 
cising judicial  power  shall  hold  office 
during  good  behavior.  The  latter  part  of 
that  clause  reads:  "and  shall  at  stated 
times  receive  for  their  services  a  com- 
pensation which  shall  not  be  diminished 
during  their  continuance  in  office." 

Yet,  and  although  the  gentleman  has 
reputedly  emphasized  the  importance  of 
that  language,  the  language  of  the  gen- 
tleman's proposed  motion  to  recommit 
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would  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  having  once  appointed  the 
magistrate,  to  remove  the  magistrate. 
The  magistrate  would  not  hold  lifetime 
tenure  under  such  language.  I  quote  the 
language  of  the  proposed  amendment: 

Each  United  States  magistrate  shall  be 
subject  to  removal  by  the  President. 

I  suggest  that  if  the  gentleman  Insists 
that  an  article  3  Judge  Is  required  for  the 
original  trial  of  the  accused — one  of  the 
gentleman's  own  points — then  in  all  con- 
sistency he  must  also  take  the  position 
that  an  aurticle  3  judge  or  magistrate 
should  have  a  lifetime  tenure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  expired. 

•  On  request  of  Mr.  Cahill.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Porr  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  CAHUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleihan  yield? 

Mr.  t»bFF.  Yes.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  he  has  and  still  does 
disagree  with  my  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  on  this  particular  point? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  do  disagree  most  i:espect- 
fully.  * 

Mr.  CAHILL.  And  does  the  gentleman 
.further  agree  that  all  of  the  conunlttee 
disagrees  with  my  Interpretation'' 

Mr.  POFF.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
was  the  only  member  of  35  who  took  the 
position  he  did  with  respect  to  the  consti- 
tutional question. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  would  merely  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  from  the 
standpoint  6f  practicality,  and  with  the 
hope  of  persuading  the  gentleman  to 
support  my  motion  yielded  to  his.  rather 
than  to  my  constitutional  Interpretation 
and  conclusions. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  appreciate  the  tribute 
that  has  just  been  extended,  even  If  It 
were  not  altogether  Intended.  But  I 
must  say  that  the  gentleman's  statement 
may  have  left  an  erroneous  implication. 
I  do  not  believe  anything  I  have  said 
heretofore  constituted  an  endorsement 
of  the  proceedings  that  the  first  amend- 
ment In  his  motion  to  reconunit  would 
require.  On  the  contrary.  I  believe  It 
would  be  needless  to  require  appoint- 
ment of  magistrates  by  the  President. 
When  you  speak  of  appointment  by  the 
President  you  are  not  really  speaking  of 
appointment  by  the  White  House — you 
are  speaking  of  appointment  by  the  Jus- 
tice Departaient  who  makes  up  the  rec- 
ommendations on  which  the  President 
bases  his  nomination.  That  should  be 
clearly  understood.  I  just  suggest  that 
this  Is  as  equally  as  political  on  the  part 
of  the  executive  branch  as  It  would  be  on 
the  part  of  the  judicial  branch  if  the 
legislation  here  before  us  should  be 
adopted,  as  I  am  convinced  It  should  be. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  my  friend  will  agree,  will 
he  not.  that  the  appointments  under  this 
legislation  are  made  by  the  judges  who 
in  turn  are  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Justice 
E>epartment. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  do  agree,  and  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  same  sys- 
tem prevails  today  with  respect  to  ap- 


pointment of  Commissioners — there 
would  not  be  a  wrong  deduction  In  that. 
I  believe  we  are  concentrating  upon  an 
Irrelevancy  when  we  talk  about  political 
Implications.  There  really  are  none  In 
this  bUl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Celler,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Poff  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  one-half  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentemsin  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  is  It  cor- 
rect that  the  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee approved  this  bill? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  am  sorry  to  advise  the 
gentleman  that  that  is  not  correct,  but 


it  is  the  fact  that  the  Republican  task.  j,n  number. 


parlson.  However,  If  we  are  to  assume 
that  the  failure  of  this  bill  would  next 
year  require  the  creation  of  100  new 
Federal  judgeships  to  clear  the  conges- 
tion which  these  200  magistrates  can 
clear,  then  the  estimate  can  be  substan- 
tially accurate.  The  cost  of  creating  one 
new  Federal  district  judge  Is  $100,000. 
The  cost  thereafter  of  maintaining  the 
Federal  district  judge,  Including  sala- 
ries, travel,  llbrar>',  and  office  equipment, 
is  $90,000  a  year.  This  means  that  the 
original  cost  of  creating  100  new  Fed- 
eral district  judgeships  would  be  $10 
million,  and  this  would  not  Include  the 
expenses  of  courtroom  space,  chambers, 
or  quarters.  The  cost  of  maintaining  100 
new  Federal  district  judges  would  be  $9 
million  per  year. 

The  constitutionality  of  S.  945  has 
been  questioned  both  in  committee  and 
on  the  floor.  The  arguments  are  three 


force  on  crime  did. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  best  reason  to  vote 
for  this  legislation  Is  that  It  will  speed 
justice. 

In  the  war  against  crime,  there  are 
many  theaters  of  operation.  They  In- 
clude crime  prevention,  crime  detection, 
Investigation,  prosecution,  corrections, 
rehabilitation,  and  central  to  all  of  these, 
courts  of  criminal  justice. 

Justice  delayed  is  Indeed  justice  de- 
nied. In  that  little  truism,  the  word 
•justice"  apllies  not  only  to  the  defend- 
ant in  the  dock  but  to  the  people  In  the 
countryside.  A  delay  In  justice  not  only 
prejudices  the  rights  of  the  accused;  de- 
lay in  justice  jeopardizes  the  safety  of 
society.  A  delay  means  that  evidence 
grows  stale,  witnesses  disappear,  charges 
are  sometimes  reduced,  the  indictments 
nol  pressed  and  the  guilty  too  often  go 
free.  The  most  recent  statistics  show  that 
only  one  out  of  eight  offenders  are  prose- 
cuted and  convicted.  Said  differently,  87 
out  of  100  go  scot  free. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  causes  of 
delay  in  the  criminal  justice  process,  but 
chief  among  these  is  delay  in  bringing  a 
case  to  trial.  The  principal  cause  of  this 
delay  is  congestion  in  court  dockets.  The 
cause  of  the  congestion  is  the  epidemic 
increase  in  crime.  Crime  growth  causes 
the  congestion  which  causes  the  delay 
which  defeats  speedy  punishment  of 
crime  which  creates  the  climate  in  which 
crime  grows  best.  It  is  a  vicious  circle. 
The  only  way  to  break  It  Is  to  clear  con- 
gestion in  the  court  dockets.  This  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  Federal  Magistrates  Act. 

With  jurisdiction  and  responsibility 
broader  than  that  the  present  commis- 
sioners hold,  the  50  full-time  magistrates 
and  the  150  part-time  magistrates  will 
be  able  to  try  the  minor  offenses,  those 
which  incur  penalties  of  less  than  1  year 
and  $1,000,  which  are  responsible  for 
most  of  the  congestion  in  the  court  dock- 
ets. It  Is  true  that  the  new  system  will 
cost  some  $5  million  more  In  the  first 
year  than  the  present  system.  There- 
after, the  additional  cost  will  be  some 
$4  million.  However,  in  judging  the  wis- 
dom of  this  investment,  we  must  consider 
not  only  the  returns  it  will  pay  in  terms 
of  speedier  justice  and  better  justice,  but 
the  alternative  costs  involved  if  the  new 
system  Is  rejected.  There  Is  no  way  to 
make  any  ateolutely  precise  cost  com- 


Piist.  It  Is  contended  that  In  minor 
offense  cases,  there  Is  an  article  III  right 
to  an  article  III  tribunal.  History  makes 
clear  that  no  such  right  exists.  What  the 
framers  said  and  did  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  what  Hamilton  ex- 
pounded in  the  Federalist,  what  this  Con- 
gress has  thought  and  done  from  1789 
to  the  present,  and  what  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  In  Interpreting  article 
III — all  these  strains  harmonize  together 
to  state  unequivocally  that  there  Is  noth- 
ing In  article  III  which  requires  that 
any  particular  case — civil  or  criminal— 
be  commenced  before  an  article  III  judge. 
Rather,  Congress  has  plenar>'  power  un- 
der article  III  to  determine  how  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  United  States  is  to  be 
allocated. 

Second.  It  is  contended  that  only  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  can  appoint  magistrates. 
However,  article  II.  section  2,  expressly 
authorizes  Congress  to  vest  the  appoint- 
ment of  inferior  officers  in  the  courts  of 
law. 

Third.  It  Is  contended  that  Congress 
Is  delegating  Its  legislative  power  to  es- 
tablish jurisdiction  to  the  courts.  How- 
ever, the  Supreme  Covu"t  has  declared 
that  as  long  as  Congress  establishes  the 
confines  of  a  policy.  It  may  call  upon  the 
other  branches  of  government  to  make 
particularized  decisions  In  furtherance 
of  that  policy.  The  test  to  be  applied  is 
that  of  "commonsense  and  the  inherent 
necessities  of  the  governmental  coordi- 
nation." Hampton  &  Co.  v.  United  States, 
276  U.S.  394  (1928). 

Therefore,  this  bill  passes  constitu- 
tional muster.  I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  S.  945.  the 
Federal  Magistrates  Act,  a  long  overdue 
measure  to  improve  a  basic  component  of 
our  judicial  system. 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  justice  in  any 
segment  of  the  United  States  Is  still  dis- 
pensed by  persons  whose  living  may  well 
depend  upon  how  they  treat  those  who 
come  before  them.  Yet,  our  U.S.  commis- 
sioners, under  existing  law,  are  paid  un- 
der a  fee  system— their  pay  being  directly 
related  to  each  item  of  activity  in  which 
they  engage. 

It  Is  also  inconceivable  that  we  should 
continue  to  require  our  frontline  of  Fed- 
eral justice  to  work  without  compensation 


as  is  often  the  case  with  U.S.  commls- 
sioneis.  As  you  know,  the  law  prescribes 
a  celling  beyond  which  they  may  not  col- 
lect fees  for  their  services.  In  busy  dis- 
tricts the  commissioners  reach  this  maxi- 
mum before  the  end  of  the  year  and 
thereafter  work  without  compensation. 

What  kind  of  justice  do  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  under  such  circumstances? 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  review  all 
of  the  inadequacies  of  our  present  com- 
missioner system.  But  It  does  seem  to  me. 
as  a  lawyer,  and  I  am  sure  it  appears  the 
same  to  nonlawyers,  that  persons  without 
training  In  the  law  should  not  pass  judg- 
ment on  legal  questions  of  the  variety  and 
complexity  which  now  arise  before  U.S. 
commissioners.  Yet.  a  large  percentage  of 
our  commissioners  are  not  lawyers. 

S.  945  will  create  a  professional  arm  of 
the  U.S.  district  courts.  Henceforth.  U.S. 
magistrates  will  constitute  the  lowest 
echelon  of  our  judicial  system.  They  will 
be  legally  trained  except  in  most  vmusual 
circumstances,  will  be  adequately  com- 
pensated rather  than  dependent  upon 
fees,  will  be  afforded  tenure  which  in 
turn  will  give  them  a  measure  of  judicial 
independence,  and  they  will  have  an  ex- 
panded trial  jurisdiction  which  will  re- 
lieve the  district  courts  of  some  of  the  ex- 
cessive burden  which  now  overwhelms 

them. 

This  substantial  improvement  In  our 
judicial  system  will  all  be  effected  with- 
out any  Imposition  upon  the  rights  or 
privileges  of  defendants  in  our  Federal 
system.  Those  who  wish  may  continue 
to  be  tried  In  the  district  courts,  with  or 
without  juries.  Further,  appeals  from  de- 
cisions of  the  magistrates  to  the  judges 
of  district  courts  Is  provided  for  under 

S  945 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  this  legisla- 
tion has  not  been  accorded  the  massive 
public  recognition  as  other  legislation  in 
the  criminal  law  and  administration  of 
justice  fields.  It  constitutes  a  major  land- 
mark which  will  for  many  years  serve  to 
bring  credit  upon  the  90th  Congress. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  strongly  for  the  Federal  Magistrates 
Act:  however,  I  have  one  reservation.  It 
Is  clear  that  this  reform  is  necessary, 
both  because  there  is  great  disparity 
from  district  to  district  on  how  even 
fundamental  problems  are  handled  un- 
der the  present  commissioner  system  and 
because  of  the  present  heavy  loads  on  our 
courts.  Anyone  concerned  with  both  law 
and  justice  is  aware  of  the  need  for  re- 
form of  ovu-  judicial  system.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  creation  of  the  oflBce  of  U.S. 
magistrate  will  increase  the  overall  ef- 
ficiency of  the  Federal  judiciary,  wliile  at 
the  same  time  providing  a  higher  stsmd- 
ard  of  justice  at  the  point  where  many 
individuals  first  come  Into  contact  with 
the  courts. 

However.  I  Intend  to  vote  for  an 
amendment  In  the  form  of  a  recommit, 
as  I  believe  that  the  appointment  of 
these  new  judicial  officers,  or  magis- 
trates, should  be  removed  as  much  as 
possible  from  politics  and  that  the  ap- 
pointments should  be  by  the  President. 
Appointment  of  the  magistrates  by  the 
President  would  eliminate  the  political 
pressures  to  which  sitting  judges  could 
be  subjected.  Further,  the  Instant  statute 


provides  that  magistrates  would  have 
the  right  to  hear  criminal  cases  and  could 
be  given  such  additional  duties  as  did 
not  conflict  with  the  Constitution.  Dis- 
trict court  judges  would  have  appellate 
jurisdiction  from  certain  rulings  from 
these  magistrates.  There  is  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  judges  ought  to  be 
appointing  magistrates  who  In  a  sense 
are  almost  sitting  as  inferior  judges. 
Even  If  this  does  not  raise  a  constitu- 
tional question.  It  seems  to  me  more  care- 
ful scrutiny  and  less  local  pressure  would 
result  if  these  nominations  were  made 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend  to  vote  for 
this  bill  on  final  passage,  as  it  is  clearly 
and  urgently  needed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  committee  amendment,  as 
amended. 

The  substitute  committee  amendment, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Hanna.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  945)  to  abolish  the  office  of  U.S.  com- 
missioner, to  establish  in  place  thereof 
within  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment the  office  of  U.S.  magistrate,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  1261,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

bill- 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 

third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    CAHIIX 


Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  otfer  a 
motion    to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  CAHILL  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  (S. 
945)  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
instructions  to  report  the  same  to  the  House 
forthwith  with  amendments  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  29,  strike  out  line  9  and 
all  the  follows  down  through  and  Including 
line  9  on  page  30  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(a)  The  President  shall  nominate  and, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  appoint  United  States  magistrates." 

On  page  31.  strike  out  line  4  and  Insert  In 
Iteu  thereof  the  foUowlng:   "President  finds 

that  no."  ^  „     „ 

On  page  31,  beginning  inline  7.  strike  ap- 
pointing district  court  or  courts"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "President." 

On  page  31.  line  11,  strike  out  the  semi- 
colon and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 
On  page  31,  strike  out  lines  12  through  14. 


On  page  32,  strike  out  lines  11  through  16 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"having  attained  the  age  of  seventy  years." 
On  page  33,  strike  out  lines  13  through 
16  and  redesignate  the  succeeding  subsec- 
tions accordingly. 

Beginning  on  page  33,  strike  out  line  17 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  and  In- 
cluding line  17  on  page  34  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(g)  Each  United  States  magistrate  shall 
be  subject  to  removal  by  the  President." 

On  page  34.  beginning  in  line  23,  strike  out 
"district  court  or  courts  which  appointed 
him"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "President." 

On  page  35,  line  17.  strike  out  "appoint- 
ing court  or  courts"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the   following:    "President." 

On  page  36,  strike  out  lines  21  through  24 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(J)  Upon  granting  a  leave  of  absence  to  a 
magistrate  entitled  to  such  relief  under  the 
terms  of  subsection  (1)  of  this  section,  the 
President  may  appoint,  in  the  manner." 

On  page  38.  line  20.  strike  out  "The"  and 
Insert:  "Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (d) , 

the."  .„    , 

On  page  39.  Immediately  after  line  12.  In- 
sert the  following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  LIMTTATION  ON  NUMBER  OF  MAGIS- 
TRATES.—The  number  of  United  States  mag- 
istrates appointed  amd  serving  under  thU 
title  at  any  one  time  may  not  exceed  two 
hundred  and  fifty." 

On  page  55.  strike  out  lines  21  through  24 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "43, 
title  28,  United  States  Code." 

Mr.  CAHILL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  motion 
to  recommit  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  hear  it  read. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  with- 
draws his  request. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
prenous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it.  ^.    ^  ^ 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
^•ere— yeas  64,  nays  258,  not  voting  109, 
as  follows :  « 

[Ron  No.  355] 
YEAS— 64 


Anderson,  ni. 

Ashbrook 

Ayres 

Betts 

BevUl 

Bow 

Brock 

BroyhiU.  N.C. 

Buchanan 


Burke.  Fla. 

Button 

Cahlll 

Cederberg 

Cleveland 

Collins 

Cunningham 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dellenback 


Derwlnskl 

Dom 

Eshleman 

Flno 

Gross 

Orover 

Hall 

Harsha 

Henderson 
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Horton 

Mlze 

Baylor 

Hunt 

Morse,  Maaa. 

Schwengel 

Icbord 

O'Konskl 

Bkublta 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Passman 

Smith,  Iowa 

Jonas 

Poage 

Stafford 

Jones,  NC. 

QuUlen 

Taylor 

Latta 

Randall 

Waggonner 

Lennon 

Held.  N.T. 

Watklns 

McCIoskey 

Relfel 

Whalley 

McDade 

Robison 

Wydler 

Marttn 

Rooney,  NT. 

Wyman 

Miller.  Ohio 

Rumsfeld 

Mlnshall 

Ruppe 
NAYS— 258 

• 

Abbltt 

Olbbona 

Nelsen 

Abernethy 

OUbert 

Nlz 

Adair 

Oonzalez 

O'Hara,  HI. 

Adams 

Ooodllng 

ONeal.  Oa    - 

Addabbo 

Oray 

ONelll.  Mass 

Albert 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Ottlnger 

Anderson, 

Green,  Pa. 

Patten 

Tenn. 

Orlffln 

Pelly 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Orlfflths 

Perkins 

Andrews, 

Oubaer 

PhUbln 

N  Dak. 

Oude 

Pickle 

Annunzlo 

Hagan 

Pike 

Are.ids 

Haley 

Plmle 

Barrett 

Hal  pern 

Podell 

Bates 

Hamilton 

Poff 

Bennett     "  - 

Hammer- 

Price,  ni. 

Bingham 

schmldt 

Price,  Tex. 

Blatnlk 

Hanley 

Pryor 

Boggs 

Hanna 

Puclnskl 

Boland 

Hardy 

Purcell 

Brademas 

Harvey 

Qule 

Braaco 

Hathaway 

Rallsback 

Bray 

Hechler,  W  Va 

Reld,  ni. 

BrlnUey 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Relnecke 

Brooks 

Helstoskl 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Brotzman 

Hicks 

Rlegle 

Brown,  Mich. 

HoUneld 

Roberts 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Hungate 

Rodlno 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hutchinson 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Burleson 

Irwin 

Ronan 

Burton,  Calif. 

Jarman 

Rosenthal 

Burton,  Utah 

Joelson 

Rostenkowskl 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Roth 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roybal 

Cabell 

Karth 

St  Oermaln 

Carey 

Kastenmeler 

St  Onge 

Casey 

Kazen 

Sandman 

CeUer 

Kee 

Satterfleld 

Chamberlain 

Keith 

Schadeberg 

Clark 

Kelly 

Scberle 

Clausen, 

King,  N.T. 

Scheuer 

DonH. 

Klrwan 

Schneebell 

Clawson,  Del 

Kleppe 

Scott 

Collier 

Kluczynakl 

Selden 

Colmer 

Kornegay 

Shipley 

Conable 

Kupferman 

Slack 

Conte 

Kyi 

Smith,  NT. 

Corbett 

Kyros 

Smith,  Okla. 

C\ilver 

Laird 

Springer 

Daniels 

Langen 

Staggers 

de  la  Oarza 

Lipscomb 

Stanton 

Delaney 

Uoyd 

Steed 

Denney 

Long,  Md. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Dent 

McCarthy 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Devlne 

McClory 

Stubblefleld 

Diggs 

Mcculloch 

Sullivan 

Dlngell 

McDonald, 

Talcott 

Dole 

Mich. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Donohue 

McEwen 

Tenzer 

Dowdy 

McFall 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Dulskl 

Macdonald, 

Thompson,  N.J 

Duncan 

Mass. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Dwyer 

MacOregor 

Tlernan 

Eckhardt 

Machen 

Tuck 

Edmondson 

Madden 

Udall 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Mahon 

Utt 

Edwards.  Calir 

Marsh 

Vander  Jagt 

Edwards,  La. 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Vanlk 

Ell  berg 

Matsunaga 

WaJdle 

Brlenborn 

May 

Wampler 

Esch 

Mayne 

Whalen 

Everett 

Meeda 

White 

Evins.  Tenn. 

MeskUl 

Wbltener 

Farbsteln 

Michel 

Whltten 

Felghan 

Miller,  Calif. 

Wldnall 

Flndley 

Mills 

Wiggins 

Flood 

Mink 

WUllams,  Pa. 

Foley 

Monagan 

WUson, 

Ford,  Oerald  R.  Montgomery 

Charles  H. 

Fountain 

Morgan 

Winn 

Fraser 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

.  Wolff 

Friedel 

Morton 

Wyatt 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Mosher 

Wylle 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Moss 

Tates 

Oallflanakis 

Murphy,  ni. 

Toung 

Oarmatz 

Murphy,  NT. 

Zablocki 

Oa  things 

Myers 

Zlon 

Oettys 

Natcher 

Olalmo 

Nedzl 
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Ashley 

Frellnghuysen 

Pollock 

Ash  more 

Fuqua 

Rarlck 

AsplnaU 

Oallagher 

Rees 

Baring 

Gardner 

Resnick 

Battln 

Oumey 

Reuse 

Belcher 

Halleck 

Rhodes,  Ariz 

Bell 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rivera 

Berry 

Hansen,  Wash 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Blester 

Harrloon 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Blackburn 

Hawklna 

Roudebush 

Blanton 

Hays 

Rousb 

Boiling 

H*bert 

Ryan 

Bolton 

Herlong 

Schweiker 

Broomfleld 

Hosmer 

Shrlver 

Brown,  Calif. 

Howard 

Slkes 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hull 

Slsk 

Bush 

Jacobs 

Smith,  Calif 

Carter 

Jones,  Mo. 

Snyder 

Clancy 

Karst«n 

Stephens 

Cohelan 

King.  Calif 

Stratton 

Conyers 

Kuykendall 

Stuckey 

Gorman 

Landrum 

Taft 

Cowger 

Leggett 

Teague,  Tex. 

Cramer 

Long,  La. 

Tunney 

Curtis 

Lukens 

Ullman 

Daddarlo 

McClure 

Van  Deerlln 

Davis,  Oa. 

McMillan 

Vigorlto 

Dawson 

MaUllard 

Walker 

Dickinson 

Mathlas.  Md 

Watson 

Dow 

Mlnlsh 

Watts 

Downing 

Moore 

Willis 

Evans,  Colo. 

Moorbead 

WUson,  Bob 

PaUon 

Nichols 

Wright 

PasceU 

O'Hara,  Mich 

Zwach 

Plsher 

Olsen 

Plynt 

Patman 

Ford, 

Pepper 

WUllam  D 

Pettis 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  waa  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  Brown  of  Ohio  for,  with  Mr.  Cramer 
against. 

Mr.  Berry  for,  with  Mr.  Taft  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Pallon  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr  Aaplnall  with  S4r.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Aahmore  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  MalUlard. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Roude- 
bush. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Battln. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Mlnlsh  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Smith  of  CaUXornla. 

Mr  Downing  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Pascell  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr  Plsher  with  Mr  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr  Leggett  with  Mr.  Conger. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr  Harrison. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Schweiker. 

Mi.  Roush  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Oumey. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Walker  with  Mr  Zwach. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr  Dawson. 

Mr  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Olsen. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr  Rogers  of 
Colorado. 


Mr  Landrum  with  Mr.  Puqua. 
Mr  McMillan  with  Mr.  Wright. 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Vigorlto. 
Mr  Ullman  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr  Ashley  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Resnick  virlth  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington    with    Mr. 
Stuckey. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Ryan. 
Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Rees. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Waggonner) 
there  were — ayes  172;  noes  21. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonun  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Two  hundred  twenty-one  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  wtis  no  objection. 


IN  HONOR  OF  DWIGHT  DAVID 
EISENHOWER 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
19831)  to  provide  funds  on  behalf  of  a 
grateful  Nation  in  honor  of  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower,  34th  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  used  in  support  of  construc- 
tion of  educational  facilities  at  Eisen- 
hower College,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.,  as  a 
distinguished  and  permanent  living  me- 
morial to  his  life  and  deeds. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.   19831 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  make  grant* 
to  Elsenhower  College  of  Seneca  Palls,  New 
Tork.  Such  grants  shall  be  made  on  condition 
that  the  funds  so  granted  will  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  educational  facilities  at  such 
college,  for  the  equipment  for  such  facilities, 
and  for  the  repair,  renovation,  and  rehabili- 
tation thereof  ( but  not  for  routine  and  ordi- 
nary maintenance). 

Sbc.  2.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  making  grants  under  this  Act,  amounts 


which  In  the  aggregate  will  not  exceed  gifts, 
bequests,  and  devises,  of  money,  securities, 
and  other  property,  made  to  Elsenhower  Col- 
lege after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
except  that  the  aggregate  amount  so  appro- 
priated shall  not  exceed  J5,000,000.  Funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  Act  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  and  to  express  my 
sincere  appreciation  to  those  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  cooper- 
ated to  make  possible  today  the  first  big 
step  in  the  realization  of  a  dream  I  have 
cherished  for  more  than  a  year. 

In  the  summer  of  1967  I  first  intro- 
duced legislation  to  provide  for  a  Federal 
grant  of  funds  to  the  newly  emerging 
Eisenhower  College  in  Seneca  Palls  ,  N.Y., 
in  my  district  as  a  suitable,  living,  na- 
tional memorial  to  the  life  and  deeds  of 
former  President  I>wlght  D.  Elsenhower. 
As  the  representative  of  this  district  In 
Congress,  and  as  a  trustee  of  the  col- 
lege, I  knew  the  special  interest  and  af- 
fection that  President  Eisenhower  had 
for  this  struggling  new  college  that  bore 
his  name.  I  felt  certain  he  would  ap- 
preciate a  living  memorial  of  this  sort 
far  more  than  a  monument  of  stone  or 
bronze.  And  I  felt  that  a  grateful  Gov- 
ernment should  take  this  action  while 
General  Eisenhower  was  still  among  us 
and  still  able  to  enjoy  the  expression  of 
our  sentiment  and  affection  for  him, 
rather  than  waiting  until  after  he  had 
gone. 

I  am  especially  grateful  for  the  help 
which  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Gerald  Ford]  gave  in  getting  this  legis- 
lation Into  a  form  which  Insured  its  ap- 
proval in  the  committee  and  now  its 
unanimous  adoption  on  this  floor.  And  I 
am  deeply  grateful  for  the  assistance  and 
encouragement  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green],  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  in  steering  the  bill 
through  her  subcommittee.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins],  for  all  his  help,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  for 
his  support  and  efforts.  This  bill  has 
truly  been  a  cooperative,  bipartisan  ef- 
fort to  honor  a  great  American  and  a 
great  former  President  who  during  his 
Presidency  and  even  today  has  really 
stood  well  above  party  considerations  in 
the  deep  esteem  and  affection  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  month,  after 
6  long  years  of  planning,  Elsenhower 
College  finally  opened  its  doors  for  Its 
first  class  of  300  students.  The  college  Is 
therefore  finally  a  reality,  a  dream  come 
into  being,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory a  college  named  in  honor  of  a 
former  President  has  opened  its  doors 
while  that  former  President  was  still  liv- 
ing. Now  with  the  prompt  enactment 
of  this  legislation  in  this  House,  and 
with  the  anticipated  speedy  concurrence 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  signature  of  the 
President,  we  shall  for  the  first  time  In 
history  be  honoring  a  former  President 
with  a  living  memorial  within  his  own 
lifetime. 

I  am  confident  that  with  this  great  ex- 
pression of  generosity  and  encourage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment, represented  in  this  legislation,  El- 
senhower College  will  grow  in  the  years 
to  come  to  be  a  very  suitable  and  appro- 
priate memorial  to  the  outstanding  life 
and  Ideals  of  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower. 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker— 
Our  schools  are  more  Important  than  our 
Nike  batteries,  more  necessary  than  our 
radar  warning  sets,  and  more  powerful  than 
the  energy  of  the  sun. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  spirit  of  these 
words  by  Dwight  Eisenhower  I  recom- 
mend passage  of  this  legislation. 

Memorials  to  men  who  have  led  great 
nations  have  most  often  been  hewn  of 
stone.  This  legislation  to  provide  Eisen- 
hower College  in  New  York  with  the 
means  to  build  educational  facilities  sets 
what  I  hope  will  be  a  pattern  for  future 
memorials  to  such  men — living,  useful, 
vigorous  elements  of  a  nation  dedicated 
to  educational  excellence  for  all  its 
citizens. 

This  legislation  is  largely  the  work  of 
the  distinguished  Representative  from 
New  York,  the  Honorable  Samuel  S. 
Stratton.  In  response  to  requests  from 
General  Elsenhower's  family  that  any 
memorial  to  our  34  th  President  be  in  the 
form  of  help  to  Eisenhower  College,  and 
knowing  that  such  requests  reflected  the 
wishes  of  a  man  we  would  memorialize 
by  this  legislation.  Representative  Strat- 
ton saw  to  it  that  the  House  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Education  fully  understood 
the  legislation  presented  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  today.  On  the  basis  of 
Representative  Stratton's  remarks  be- 
for  the  subcommittee,  and  as  the  pro- 
posed legislation  stands  in  final  form,  I 
believe  this  Is  sound  legislation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  parts  of  Representative  Stratton's 
remarks  before  the  subcommittee  so 
that  the  meaning  of  the  bill  Is  a  part  of 
easily  accessible  public  record. 

Representative  Stratton  said: 

I  happen  to  believe  that  a  living  memorial 
does  make  sense,  and  I  happen  to  believe 
that  a  contribution  to  education  makes  the 
most  sense  of  all  as  a  memorial  to  a  distin- 
guished President  who  did  a  great  deal  for 
education  and  who  .  .  .  served  for  a  number 
of  years  as  President  of  one  of  the  nation's 
great  universities. 

My  distinguished  colleague  also  pointed 
out  in  his  testimony  that  such  a  me- 
morial "should  be  the  one  and  only  me- 
morial approved  by  Congress  in  his — 
General  Eisenhower's — name."  And  that 
is  the  spirit  in  which  the  final  bill,  H.R. 
19831,  Is  cast. 

Thus,  as  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee to  which  the  legislation  was  assigned, 
and  which  has  heard  testimony  from 
our  distinguished  colleague.  Representa- 
tive Stratton — and  from  distinguished 
educators  from  Elsenhower  College — 
I  strongly  urge  passage  of  H.R.  19831  to 
provide  funds  on  behalf  of  a  grateful  Na- 
tion in  honor  of  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower to  be  used  in  support  of  construc- 
tion of  educational  facilities  at  Eisen- 
hower College,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.,  as  a 
distinguished  and  permanent  living  me- 
morial to  his  life  and  deeds. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ACCOUNTS,  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION,  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TO- 
DAY 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Accounts  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  3865. 
FOR  THE  RELIEF  OP  MAURITZ  A. 
STERNER 

Mr.  HUNGATE  filed  a  conference  re- 
port and  statement  on  the  bill  iH.R. 
3865 »  for  the  relief  of  Mauritz  A. 
Sterner. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  EXTENSION 
OF  NEW  SENATE  OFFICE  BUILD- 
ING SITE 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  <S.  2484)  to  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of  the  additional  Senate  Office 
Building  site. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMmXE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  2484,  with  Mr. 
Hardy  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray!  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  GroverI 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  knowing  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  House  as  to  the  need  to  be 
cutting  back  on  Federal  expenditures, 
has  been  very  reluctant  in  the  past  few 
months  to  bring  out  additional  author- 
izing legislation. 

When  this  bill  was  referred  over  from 
the  other  body  many  of  us  were  skepti- 
cal as  to  its  need.  But  in  checking  into 
the  merits  of  this  legislation  we  decided 
without  question  it  should  be  given  con- 
sideration this  year,  and  we  bring  to  you 
today  the  bill  S.  2484  which  would  au- 
thorize an  expenditure  of  $1,250,000  for 
the  purchase  of  six  lots  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  and  adjoining  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

There  are  five  important  reasons  why 
this  legislation  needs  to  be  passed  today, 
and  sent  to  the  White  House  for  signa- 
ture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Old  Senate  Office 
Building  as  we  know  it  was  completed 
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in  1933  and  the  New  Senate  OfBce  Build- 
ing was  completed  10  years  ago,  in  1958. 
The  Senate  during  that  period  of  time 
has  not  bought  any  property  or  made 
any  extensions  or  entered  into  any  re- 
modeling projects  of  any  nature.  During 
the  same  period  since  1958  the  House  of 
Representatives  spent  almost  $200  mil- 
lion in  putting  in  new  parking  facilities 
and  building  the  new  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building  and  doing  many  other 
worthwhile  things  to  help  serve  the  pub- 
lic better  on  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives side. 

What  I  am  saying.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  there  is  a  very  critical  need  for 
additional  si>ace  on  the  Senate  side,  but 
the  other  body  said  because  of  our  tight 
fiscal  policy  they  do  not  now  propose  to 
have  an  extension  of  the  building  but  be- 
cause of  the  various  factors  involved 
they  do  propose  to  talce  six  lots  as  addi- 
tional parking  that  will  be  suitable  for 
construction  at  a  later  date. 

TMe'  second  reason  why  we  bring  the 
bill  here  imder  emergency  procedures  is 
the  fact  that  72  Senators  and  24  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  of  the  other 
body  notified  us  that  additional  space 
was  very  badly  needed.  On  one  of  these 
six  lots  proposed  to  be  taken  by  this  bill, 
there  Is  an  apartment  building  known 
as  the  Capitol  Hill  Apartments.  If  this 
bill  is  passed,  when  funds  are  made  avail- 
able, this  building  could  be  taken  over 
for  Government  ofldce  space. 

Third,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  prices  In 
this  general  area  are  skyrocketing.  You 
can  truthfully  say  that  a  vote  for  this 
bill  today  would  be  an  economy  vote, 
because  we  can  buy  for  $1,250,000  these 
six  lots.  We  estimate  with  the  new  Vis- 
itors Center  going  in  in  this  vicinity  that 
within  3  or  4  years  or  even  sooner  this 
land  will  cost  as  much  as  $5  million  and 
possibly  $10  mUllon.  Again  I  reiterate 
that  If  we  do  not  take  this  land  now.  it 
will  certamly  cost  the  taxpayers  many 
times  over  this  amount  in  acquiring  this 
property  at  a  later  date. 

If  I  can  get  one  of  the  assistants  to 
bring  the  model  In  which  is  outside 
in  the  lobby  now.  I  will  show  you  a  new 
$4  million  motor  hotel,  the  Quality 
Courts,  which  is  rising  out  of  the  ground 
a  block  away  from  the  new  Visitors  Cen- 
ter in  the  immediate  area  of  the  Senate 
Office  Building.  This  is  all  being  done 
with  private  capital.  This  is  good  for 
Washington,  because  it  will  bring  in  ad- 
ditional investment  and  therefore  re- 
sult in  additional  taxes,  which  should 
lower  our  Federal  payment.  However,  it 
also  points  out  the  tremendous  growth 
that  is  taking  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
Union  Station  and  the  Senate  Office 
Building  as  a  direct  result  of  the  action 
of  tills  Congress  in  approving  the  much- 
needed  Visitors  Center  Again,  I  reiterate  - 
that  it  isUmperative  we  send  this  bill  to 
the  Whijje  House  in  order  to  save  the 
Americjm  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars 
in   aotfuiring   this  land. 

Poi(rth.  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
Senat^agreed  they  will  not  ask  for  funds 
for  any  extension  of  the  new  Senate 
Office  Building  during  this  tight  fiscal 
situation,  out  we  do  want  to  serve  notice 
on  the  Capitol  Hill  Apartments  and 
other  owners  in  this  area.  By  authorizing 


this  legislation  now  we  will  serve  notice 
on  them  that  they  should  not  make  ex- 
tensive improvements  which  will  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  a  lot  of  dollars 
later  on. 

Last  and  most  Important,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  the  fact  that  the  comity  which 
exists  t>etween  the  two  bodies  of  this 
great  Government  requires  that  the 
Senate  take  care  of  its  housekeeping 
matters  and  we  on  the  House  side  take 
care  of  ours.  Since  1958.  which  was  10 
years  ago,  not  a  dime  has  been  spent  on 
the  Senate  side  for  facilities  to  house 
the  Senators,  but  we  have  si>ent  on  the 
House  side  in  that  same  period  almost 
$200  million. 

For  example,  we  are  spending  now.  at 
the  present  time.  $5.2  million  on  the 
Cannon  House  Office  Building  to  make 
three-room  suites.  We  are  going  to  spend 
$6,795,000  that  has  been  authorized  for 
modernizing  the  Longworth  Office  Build- 
ing. We  spent  over  $100  million  in  pro- 
viding 158  offices  in  the  new  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building.  We  have  spent 
$16,555,000  in  building  two  parking 
garages,  and  we  spent  $3,775,100  in  ac- 
quiring the  land  for  those  two  new  ga- 
rages. The  Senate  has  gone  along  with- 
out question  on  all  of  these  programs 
to  aid  the  Members  of  the  House  in 
providing  better  service  to  the  American 
people. 

And  I  would  be  surprised,  indeed.  I 
would  be  shocked,  if  anyone  raised  a 
question  now  about  spending  one  two- 
hundredths  of  that  amount  for  our  co- 
equal branch  of  the  Government  in  pro- 
viding much-needed  parking  facilities, 
and  much-needed  space  over  on  the  other 
side 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  The  gentleman  said 
that  he  was  going  to  be  shocked  and  sur- 
prised if  there  was  any  opposition  to  this 
proposal,  so  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
to  get  ready  to  be  shocked  and  surprised. 
I  joined  in  the  opposition  to  this  pro- 
posal in  my  minority  views.  I  oppose  it. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Would  the  gentleman  mind 
telling  us  where  he  has  his  suite  of 
offices? " 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Where? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  have  them  in  the 
Longworth  Building. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  other  body  has  gone 
along  with  $6,975,000  for  improvements 
so  that  the  gentleman  can  get  out  of  his 
little  two-room  suite  and  go  into  a  three- 
room  suite.  Would  the  gentleman  propose 
that  we  deauthorize  that  project? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  still  happen  to  be 
in  a  two-room  suite,  and  if  I  go  into  a 
three-room  suite  I  will  appreciate  it. 

But  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  au- 
thorized expenditures  here  for  some  of 
the  recent  additions  to  which  the  gentle- 
man referred  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
authorize  expenditures  by  the  Senate 
that  we  feel  to  be  unwise.  Later  on  in  my 
remarks  I  am  going  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  to  the  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  where  less  than  half 
of  the  U.S.  Senators  voted  in  favor  of  this 


legislation.  I  believe  it  is  very  significant 

that  they  did. 

So  I  do  not  believe  it  is  right  to  say 
you  are  shocked  or  surprised.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  Senators  even  voted  for 

this  bill  this  year.  They  must  realize  what 
poor  judgment  it  is  to  approve  such  leg- 
islation at  this  time. 

The  other  points  I  want  to  make  are  in 
direct  connection  with  the  remarks  of 

the  gentleman,  and  I  want  to  make  them 
at  this  time. 

The  gentleman  keeps  talking  about 
$1  '4  million  to  buy  this  land.  The  gentle- 
man knows  that  this  is  the  first  step  in 
a  building  that  will  cost  at  least  $30  mil- 
lion, and  some  of  the  Senators  on  the 
floor  debate  over  in  the  other  body  es- 
timated it  will  go  up  to  $100  million.  It 
is  not  fair  to  characterize  this  as  a  $l'/4 
million  bill.  I  believe  the  gentleman  must 
realize  this. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  has  been 
here  a  long  time.  He  is  an  astute  legis- 
lator, and  he  knows  you  cannot  spend 
a  dime  more  than  is  authorized  by  law. 
If  the  gentleman  will  take  time  to  read 
the  bill  he  will  see  that  the  maximu|ri— 
and  I  repeat,  the  maximum  amot^a^u- 
thorized  is  $1,250,000.  If  a  dimel^re 
than  that  is  to  be  authorized  it  will  have 
to  come  back  to  our  committee  on  which 
the  gentleman  is  a  member,  and  it  will 
have  to  go  through  the  complete  legis- 
lative process. 

So  how  can  the  gentleman  stand  there 
and  say  that  this  is  going  to  cost  more 
than  $1,250,000  when  that  is  the  maxi- 
mum amount  authorized  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  In  the  other  body, 
the  Senator  said  they  plan  to  build  a 
building.  In  the  floor  debate  in  the  other 
body  it  was  estimated  that  it  would  cost 
at  least  $30  million  and  up  to  $100  mil- 
lion. 

The  gentleman  says  that  I  am  an 
astute  legislator,  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that,  but  I  am  not  so  stupid  as  to 
feel  that  if  they  get  this  money  for  the 
land,  and  they  get  the  land,  that  then  we 
will  not  be  in  a  position  next  year  when 
they  are  going  to  say  "Look,  we  have  the 
land,  and  we  have  to  build  a  building  to 
goon  it." 

I  have  been  around  here  long  enough 
and  in  my  own  State  of  New  Hampshire 
Senate  to  know  what  they  are  setting  up 
here.  This  is  the  start  of  the  new  Senate 
Office  Building,  no  matter  what  you  call 
it. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  carmot 
read  something  into  this  bill  that  is  not 
here.  Any  subsequent  Congress  of  course 
could  come  in  and  authorize  the  build- 
ing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  mj- 
self  2  additional  minutes. 

That  will  have  to  be  handled  at  that 
time,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  but 
he  cannot  read  into  this  legislation  some- 
thing that  does  not  exist. 

Let  me  close.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  say- 
ing that  a  partnership  is  a  wonderful 
thing.  A  partnership  in  marriage  is  a 
wonderful  thing  if  the  parties  get  along. 
A  partnership  in  business  is  a  wonderful 
thing  if  the  partners  get  along.  I  say  to 
you  that  when  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
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stitution,  our  forefathers,  felt  that  we 
needed  coequal  branches  of  our  Grovern- 
ment,  they  expected  us  to  cooperate. 

It  is  certainly  not  fair — I  repeat,  Mr. 
Chtdrman,  it  is  certainly  not  fair  for  us 
to  sit  here  as  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  authorize  all  types 
of  facilities  and  ask  the  Senators  on  the 
other  side  of  this  Congress  to  go  along 
with  us,  and  then  when  they  want  a  very 
modest  amount  of  authorization  say  "No, 
I  am  sorry,  we  cannot  do  it." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  want  to 
play  checkers  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  if  he  is  going  to  make 
all  of  the  moves;  then  when  it  is  my  time 
to  make  a  move,  have  him  pick  up  the 
checkers  and  fold  up  the  board,  and 
say  "It  is  time  to  go  home." 

I  do  not  believe  this  House  wants  to 
say  to  the  Senate  every  time  you  have 
a  post  office,  every  time  you  have  a  small 
watershed  project,  every  time  you  have 
a  courthouse  you  want  built,  that  it  is 
all  right  if  you  go  along  with  us,  but  we 
are  not  going  to  go  along  with  the  things 
you  want.  That  is  not  intended  in  the 
makeup  of  the  Congress,  that  we  take 
this  attitude  primarily  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  cannot  help  but  conclude 
after  reading  a  letter  to  the  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford],  and  the  letter  to 
the  Speaker  by  Senators  who  are  very  up- 
set about  the  reluctance  and  about  the 
fuss  that  we  are  making  on  authorizing 
this  project,  that  they  are  upset  and  I 
don't  blame  them. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
not  listen  to  these  petty  arguments,  but 
approve  this  project  and  send  it  on  to 
the  White  House  for  signing. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  what  those  letters  said  that 
he  referred  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute  to  respond  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  some  letters,  that  he  had  read, 
letters  from  Senators  to  the  Speaker, 
and  to  the  minority  leader.  I  believe  we 
ought  to  share  those  letters. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  will  be  glad  to  share  the 
letters.  This  letter  is  dated  September  17, 
1966.  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds  in  the  Senate,  and  also 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the 
very  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Jordan.  He  says: 

We  have  gone  along  with  the  House  In 
any  requests  made  for  authorizations  or  ap- 
propriations to  acquire  land,  build  or  over- 
haul buildings,  or  whatever  your  side  pre- 
determined you  needed.  I  am  enclosing  a  list 
of  appropriations  which  have  been  made  In 
recent  years. 

And  he  catalogs  our  requests  and  var- 
ious authorizations  and  appropriations. 
He  goes  on  to  say : 

We  expect  to  cooperate  In  the  future,  but 
would  like  a  little  reciprocation. 


And  that  Is  all  I  am  asking  the  House 
to  do  here  today.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  clos- 
ing, I  would  remind  my  friends  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  that  our 
majority  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
approved  over  $40  million  in  Fed- 
eral buildings  this  year  of  1968. 
many  of  these  buildings  in  Republican 
districts.  Are  we  going  to  tell  the  Ameri- 
can jieople  that  we  can  spend  hundreds 
of  millions  in  taxpayer  funds  for  post 
office  buildings,  courthouses,  watershed 
projects,  and  other  projects  in  every 
State  in  the  Union  but  can't  even  au- 
thorize a  small  tract  of  ground  costing 
one  four-hundredths  of  that  amount  for 
the  U.S.  Senate? 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland]. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
minority  views  that  I  referred  to  previ- 
ously are  available  at  the  usual  place. 
They  were  placed  in  the  Record  when 
we  debated  the  rule  before  the  recess 
last  August  and  again  yesterday. 

I  want  to  devote  my  remarks  at  this 
time  particularly  to  what  transpired  in 
the  Senate  at  the  time  this  legislation 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate.  In  yester- 
day's Record  I  inserted  the  vote  in  the 
Senate,  and  for  the  information  of  those 
who  have  not  read  it.  the  vote  in  the 
Senate  was  42  affirmative,  33  negative, 
with  25  Senators  not  voting.  It  is  for 
that  reason,  I  have  said,  and  I  believe 
I  correctly  say,  that  less  than  half  of 
the  U.S.  Senators  have  felt  they  needed 
this  building  badly  enough  to  show  up 
and  vote  affirmatively  for  it. 

I  want  to  discuss  with  you  a  little  bit 
the  debate  on  the  Senate  floor  because  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  who 
wrote  the  letter  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  referred,  did  indeed  speak 
in  favor  of  this  legislation,  as  did  Sen- 
ator Yarborouch  from  Texas.  But  I  was 
more  impressed  with  the  remarks  of  Sen- 
ator Williams  from  Delaware  and  Sen- 
ator Cooper.  Senator  Williams  pointed 
out  that  this  is  not  a  Sl'i  million 
project.  He  said,  "It  is  unquestionably 
going  to  lead  to  a  $100  million  building." 
And  that  is  my  source  of  information 
for  that  statement. 

Senator  Williams  also  pointed  out, 
and  I  think  this  is  particularly  Impor- 
tant, that  among  the  reasons  the  Sen- 
ators need  more  space  is  the  fact  that 
they  have  a  countless  number  of  sub- 
committees in  the  Senate.  Some  of  us  on 
the  minority  side  of  the  aisle  have  ad- 
dressed ourselves  in  recent  weeks  and 
months  to  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress has  not  shown  a  willingness  to 
reform  its  procedures.  This  is  a  regretta- 
ble situation.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  note  the  fact  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  some  of  the  Senators  feel  a  need 
for  more  space  is  the  fact  that  they 
apparently  have  many  unnecessary'  and 
inactive  subcommittees.  They  have  built 
up  a  burgeoning  bureaucracy  over  there 
that  rivals  much  of  the  bureaucracy  that 
we  so  criticize  when  we  hear  about  it 
downtown. 

Again  I  am  quoting  the  Senators  when 
I  say  this.  And  by  giving  them  more 
space,  all  we  are  doing  Is  to  encourage 
them  in  this  profligacy.  I  think  we  would 


be  doing  them  a  favor  if  we  did  not  give 
them  this  additional  space,  because  ac- 
cording to  the  debate  in  the  Senate,  at 
least,  they  do  have  enough  space  to  take 
care  of  the  really  necessary  committees 
and  subcommittees  that  function  there, 
with  space  to  spare. 

To  quote  from  Senator  Williams'  re- 
marks, which  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  April  30,  1968,  page 
11020. 

We  can  reach  the  point  of  overstaffed 
committees  and  subcommittees.  We  are  be- 
coming a  Congress  of  staff  operations  rather 
than  member  operations,  personally.  I  feel 
we  could  provide  more  space  for  members 
who  need  It  at  this  time  if  we  would  just 
exercise  some  restraint. 

Another  thing  I  want  this  Committee 
to  know.  They  speak  about  the  great 
need  for  this  legislation.  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  to  point  out  that  the  Senate 
committee  that  considered  this  legisla- 
tion approved  it  by  a  vote  of  only  7  to  5. 
I  am  quoting  Senator  Cooper  on  that. 
This  legislation  was  never  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  either  in  the  committee 
or  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  that  at  a  time  like  this,  with 
the  United  States  in  its  present  fiscal 
plight,  with  a  $25  billion  deficit,  with 
poor  people  marching  on  Washington  as 
proof  positive  that  the  extensive  pro- 
grams we  have  legislated  are  not  work- 
ing, with  a  war  in  Vietnam,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  the  wrong  time  for  us  to 
start  another  glittering  pleasure  dome 
on  its  way  to  being  constructed. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  criti- 
cism of  Congress  recently,  as  I  have  said 
earlier.  One  of  the  reasons  for  criticizing 
the  Congress  has  been  the  fact  that  we 
are  unwilling  to  reform  our  procedures. 

It  seems  to  me  at  a  time  when  we 
have  shown  publicly  we  are  unwilling  to 
even  reform  our  procedures,  and  par- 
ticularly at  this  time,  this  would  be  the 
time  and  place  to  show  we  can  at  least 
exercise  some  fiscal  restraint. 

I  understand  full  well  we  have  to  exer- 
cise a  certain  amount  of  comity  with 
the  other  body.  There  are  legislative  pro- 
posals we  have  passed,  however,  that  I 
have  seen  die  over*  there,  and  die  long 
and  agonizing  deaths,  perhaps  properly. 
I  feel  the  successful  working  of  the 
two  bodies  together  is  not  necessarily 
premised,  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  suggested,  and  should  not  be  based 
on  the  proposition,  that  if  they  scratch 
our  back  and  let  us  spend  some  money 
unwisely,  then  we.  in  turn,  should  re- 
ciprocate and  condone  unwise  spending 
and  untimely  spending  on  their  part. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jaeld 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
LMr.  GrossI. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ques- 
tion that  intrigues  me  is  what  is  the  jus- 
tification for  this  action?  I  have  heard 
none. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a 
very  good  question.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  always  asks  good  questions. 

The  real  need  for  the  project,  as  I 
explained  in  my  debate,  is  the  fact  that 
inevitably  the  Senate  is. going  to  have  to 
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M       ~,^  *«  fha  fnr««P«"ahlp  Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman  may  I  ask        It  Is  my  understanding  that  real  prop- 

ST^reTnd^w  l!  h~v"  ^2,  "SS/^S^rty  the'^gen^n  "JKs  question.  Is  there  a    erty  In  the  Dlstrlctof  Col-nb^^sj^- 

«^d  ^v  bmrtM  thte  onwrty  now   there  wing  of  this  new  edifice  which  would     posed  to  be  assessed  at  approximate  y 

STone  biSdufK  that  3d V  uLed  for  include  the  Belmont  House?                          one-half  of  its  true  value    but  that  In 

Sfl^^  «n^P  Mr    CLEVELAND.  Yes.  I  think  most     actual  practice  true  value  Is  about  two 

Ther?Ts  not  one  Inch  of  room  in  the  Members  have  received  a  telegram  from     and  on^half  times  the  assessed  vaue 

Old  ^nai  Office  BuUdlng  or  In  the  New  the  National  Women's  Party  concerning     On  the  latter  basis,  the  six  lot^.  with  im- 

S^^SScrBullSthlt°is  not  being  this  problem.              '               ,,         ,        SrSt'e  V^n'^i^diS  ""aJ^e  ^  ap': 

used  n6w.  This  Capitol  Hill  building  that  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  not  know  too     ^ou^d  have  an  ^/^*^^*'"*  °^  J^ 

would  be  authorized  in  this  acquisition  much  of  Uie  details.                                          ^roS^I^^i'^  J  kl  250  L  auuiorlzld  bv 

could  be  used  on  a  temporary  basis  until  Mr  GROSS  What  do  they  propose  to     P^P-Jf  °"  ^^  Ic^^sit^Sn  of  tms^roS 

our  fiscal  condition  allowed  the  building  do.  take  the  Belmont  House  by  condem-     »  .2484    or  ^«  *«''ff  "°^JlJ^'^ 

Of  a  new  Senate  ofBce  building  at  some  nation  la^r?  It  is  not  In  the  lot  purchase      f ,^J,°t  .SmMncreaS  Tn  S'vaiue  " 

futiu-e  date.  as  set  forth  in  the  bill,  is  it?                                     r.mr«.rtv  hv  the  time  it  Is  acquired 

Also,  if  we  wait  to  buy  this  property  ^r.   CLEVELAND.    I   cannot    answer     the  ^P^^^  ^^  JJ^«  n^n  LquisUlon  of 

at  a  future  date,  with  the  tremendous  ^^at  question.                                                   thisTro^rW    It  ^s    pla^in^  that   the 

billion-dollar  development  that  Is  taking  ^r.  GROSS.  Are  they  going  to  leave  it     "",.  J^  ^^    '  ^i,  -_J;  .vje  buildings  on 

place  there  in  the  vlclmty.  with  the  Vis-  ^here  and  have  a  common  entrance  so     Sj^th?SL«cIS  10^892    pSK 

iters  Center  and  others,  this  property  t^at  the  Members  of  the  other  body  can    S?thee2t?K0^cSXits  until  such  time 

will  probably  cost  five  to  ten  times  as  ^^^^  i^to  the  National  Women's  Party     ^  JetnojUlii  oMhe  bSudS  J 

much  in  the  future  as  it  does  today,  so  building?  Are  they  going  to  have  com-     ^/^"^'^Jietloi  of  tT?Son^^^ 

this  Is  truly  an  economy  vote.  ^on  walls  so  that  they  can  traffic  back     'ew  Senate  Office  Building    These  five 

*^,-^^°^  "^l  ?^';l';f  ^"•nitT'!?!-  *"**  ^°''^'  ^  ^^'  ^^'"°"'  "°"^  ^f°!h!     lotTare  toproved  with  old  houses  except 

we  alWbirs  hear  that  with  respect  to  all  to  remain  on  the  corner  as  a  part  of  the                      ^           ^j^j^j^   j^   located    the 

kinds  of  programs,  that  it  wUl  cost  us  so  new  Senate  Office  BuUdlng?                              ^^^^^  ^jj^     Apartments.  This  apart- 
much  more  later.  Mr  CLEVELAND.  I  would  suggest  that     ^^^^  buUdlng  consists  of  a  number  of 

I  heard  someone  say  a  whue  ago  that  ^^e  gentleman  from  Illinois,  an  expert  on     t„o.story  row  houses  under  one  roof. 
$1.250.000— the  foot  in  the  door  in  this  .  this  building,  would  be  glad  to  answer  the        j^^.  ggg  jg  improved  with  the  Capitol 

case— Is   a   modest   amount   of   money,  question.                                                          Hill  Apartment  House,  which  Is  a  flve- 

That  may  be  a  modest  amount  of  money  ^hg  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen-     ^^     building  with  58  apartments.  I  un- 

in  Cairo.  111.,  but  it  Is  a  lot  of  money  In  tleman  from  Iowa  has  expired.                     derstand  that  the  other  body  plans  to 

Waterloo.  Iowa.  Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield     ^^^  ^  portion  of  these  apartments  for 

I  can  find  no  Justification  except  that  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume.              temporary  office  space  and  to  rent  the 

the  Members  of  the  other  body  want  this  j  realize  there  are  some  objections  to     gt^er  apartments. 

new  edifice.  It  Is  Impossible  for  me  to  un-  tj^jg  um   j    too.  have  some  reservations        j^iis  Is  a  controversial  measure  and 

derstand  why  the  100  Members  of  the  g^  the  bill.  They  are  not  grave  reserva-     j^^s  been  from  its  inception.  The  vote  in 

other  body  must  have  three  huge  office  tions.  In  the  interest  of  comity  I  am     t^e  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works 

buildings.    I    just    cannot    believe    they  going  to  support  the  bill.                                  to  report  the  bill  was  seven  In  favor  and 

would  seek  to  promote  such  a  deal  at  this  Mr.  Chairman.  In  1947.  the  80th  Con-     five  against.  It  was  passed  by  the  other 

time.  gress  passed  Public  Law  169,  which  au-     body  by  a  vote  of  42  to  33.  Likewise,  there 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  thorlzed   the  Architect   of   the  Capitol,     jg   lack    of    unanimity    concerning   this 

the  gentleman  yield?  under  the  direction  of  the  Senate  Office     matter  among  the  members  of  the  House 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  Building  Commission,  to  prepare  prelim-     committee  on  Public  Works.  As  you  will 

from  New  Hampshire  In  the  hope  he  can  inary  plans  and  estimates  for  an  addi-     ^ote  from  reading  the  committee  report 

shed  any  light  on  what  the  Senators  can  tlonal  Senate  Office  Building.  Property     ^^  the  bill,  five  members  have  signed 

possibly  be  doing  with  the  two  huge  office  for   the  additional  office   building   was     minority  views. 

buildings  they  now  have.  Why  do  they  acquired   under   the   provisions   of   the        Further  controversy  has  arisen  by  the 

need  a  third  office  building  with  only  100  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  of     objection  of  the  National  Women's  Party 

Members  to  be  accommodated?  Is  It  con-  1948  and  Public  Law  85-591.  At  that  time,     to  the  acquisition  of  a  portion  of  their 

templated  there  will  be  an  Increase  of  aU  of  the  land  In  block  725  was  acquired    property.  The  National  Women's  Party 

Members  in  the  Senate?   What   Is  the  by  the  Government  except  the  six  lots     q^^jj^  the  Belmont  House,  which  Is  lo- 

story?  authorized  to  be  acquired  by  S.  2484  and     ^ated  on  lot  885.  This  property  Is  not 

Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  lot  885.  which  is  the  site  of  the  Belmont     authorized  to  be  acquired  by  S.  2484; 

matter  of  fact.  I  think  the  gentleman  House  owned  by  the  National  Women  s     however,  they  also  own  two  other  lots, 

from  Iowa  put  his  finger  right  on  a  glar-  Party.  The  existing  New  Senate  Office     numbered  863  and  864  which  are  adja- 

ing  weakness  of  this  bill.  The  reading  of  Building  was  constructed  on  the  west     ^ent  to  the  Belmont  House,  and  which 

the  debate  In  the  Senate  on  the  floor  In  half  of  block  725  and  the  United  States     ^^^^  ^e  authorized  to  be  acquired  by 

the  Senate  makes  it  very  clear  that  the  owns  30  lots  on  the  east  half  of  this  block      this  bill. 

reason  they  need  the  space  is  they  have  which,  together  with  the  six  lots  which        j  understand  that  the  Belmont  House 

a   proliferation   of  subcommittees.   Ap-  would  be  authorlzwl  to  be  acquired  by     j^^^  historical  significance  because  Sec- 

parently  almost  every  Senator  gets  a  sub-  this  bill,  are  needed  for  the  future  con-     ^^^ary  of  the  Treasury  Gallatin  once 

?onunlttee.  Even  after  the  purpose  of  the  structlon  of  an  extension  of  the  New     ^^^    ^^ere.    and     because,     allegedly 

subcommittee  ceases  to  exist,  for  long  Senate  Office  BuUdlng.               ,     ,  ,    ,       Thomas  Jefferson  signed  the  Treaty  of 

after,  the  subcommittee  and  their  staffs  The  improvements  on  the  six  lots  to     o^ent  in  this  building.   The  Belmont 

llnKer  on  he  acquired,  and  the  assessed  evaluation     House  apparently  derives  Its  name  from 

As  I  understand  the  debate  on  the  floor  fof,  ad    valorem    tax    purposes    are    as     the  fact  that  this  property  was  once  a 

of  the  Senate-and  these  are  the  Sena-  follows:                                           Assessed    P*""^   °^  *^^  Belmont  Estate  and   was 

tors  talking  and  not  me-I  understand  Existing  improvement,  ■                        value      wlUed  to  the  National  Women's  Party^I 

they  have  gotten  into  a  bureaucratic  sit-  "=1^"  no 'e^'^-Hore    ( adjacent   to                  is  my  understanding  that  the  Nationa^ 

uation  over  there  that  may  be  as  bad  as  Belmont   Houae)  —  tn.  528     Women's  Party  later  purchased  the  two 

any  we  can  Imagine  downtown.  The  sub-  Lot  No.  864— House    (adjacent    to                  adjacent  lots  numbered  863  and  864. 

rommittees  are  increasing   and  appar-  Belmont   Houae).-.     U.328         According  Xo   Information   furnished 

enSJ^i  are  their  stSSl^ey  never  get  Lot  No.  892-Capitol    Hill    Apart-                  by  the  other  body,  they  are  In  dire  need 

S  of^  ^ub^mLtS  With  eveS^^^^  ""•''^^   — "  '"ol  ^^     of  additional  office  space  to  accommo- 

Z^il'^'^^Tner^^^.  -S-Jtrre :::::::::::::  f.Z  ^3;Jlte^"cSes^°SSr^y^K 

L^\%re^L^^hrv:ri?s;i?LL°^n  ----rnr----r-i3o.3»7  i^ll^s^^^^^^^^^^ 

^Id  in  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the        .      ^^^^  __  ^^^^ -^^^    Jll^^slx^/  S: ^1e^TT^\"^ 
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most  beneficial  use  of  the  undeveloped 
property  It  now  owns  in  block  725  and  to 
accommodate  the  planned  future  con- 
struction of  an  extension  to  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Unfortunately,  the  other  body  did  not 
debate  the  merits  of  the  objection  to  the 
legislation  raised  by  the  National  Wom- 
en's Party. 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works 
on  August  3,  1967.  at  which  time  12 
Senators  or  their  administrative  as- 
sistants testified,  and  15  additional  Sen- 
ators filed  statements.  No  other  per- 
sons testified  or  filed  statements.  I  am 
informed  that  the  National  Women's 
Party  was  not  aware  of  the  considera- 
tion of  this  measure  by  the  other  body. 
The  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
did  not  hold  any  hearings  on  this  bill 
but  considered  It  Initially  in  executive 
session.  It  was  the  view  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  that  It 
should  not  inject  itself  into  the  house- 
keeping problems  of  the  other  body  and 
should  favorably  report  the  bill  In  the 
interest  of  comity  with  the  other  body. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  National 
Women's  Party  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  before  the  other  body, 
so  that  all  of  the  facts  involved  in  this 
matter  could  be  explored  in  depth  before 
the  bill  was  sent  to  the  House.  Although 
the  Belmont  House,  which  Is  located  on 
lot  885,  and  excluded  from  the  acqulsl- 
tlonal  authority  of  this  bill,  has  some 
historical  significance,  I  understand  that 
any  historical  significance  of  the  houses 
on  lots  863  and  864  is  in  doubt  and  con- 
troversy. 

Even  though  I  have  reservations  in 
supporting  this  bill  because  the  hearings 
have  not  developed  the  facts  surround- 
ing the  objections  of  the  National  Wom- 
en's Party  and  the  possible  historical 
significance  of  lots  863  and  864,  In  the 
Interest  of  comity  with  the  other  body 
I  do  plan  to  vote  for  passage  of  S.  2484. 
although  my  vote  will  be  cast  with  con- 
siderable reservations  based  upon  the 
lack  of  opportunity  to  testify  by  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Party  as  it  relates  to 
the  two  lots.  863  and  864,  adjoining  the 
Belmont  House. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  2484 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
.Ajchitect  of  the  Capitol,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Senate  Office  Building  Commission. 
i-^  hereby  authorized  to  acquire  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  In  addition  to  the  real 
property  heretofore  acquired  as  a  site  for 
;.n  additional  office  building  for  the  United 
States  Senate  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act.  1948. 
approved  June  25,  1948  (62  Stat.  1028),  and 
Public  Law  85-591.  approved  August  6.  1958 
(72  Stat.  495-496).  by  purchase,  condemna- 
tion, transfer,  or  otherwise,  for  purposes  of 
extension  of  such  site,  all  publicly  or  pri- 
vately owned  property  contained  In  lots  883, 
B64.  892,  893,  894,  and  905  in  said  square  725 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  all  alleys  or 


parts  of  alleys  and  streets  contclned  within 
the  curbllnes  surrounding  such  square,  as 
such  square  appears  on  the  records  in  the 
office  of  the  surveyor  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  of  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Aw^^proceeding  for  condemnation 
brought!  yn^r  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
conducteck  In^ accordance  with  the  Act  of 
December  23.  1963  (16  DC,  Code.  sees. 
1351-1368). 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  real  property  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  any  alleys  or  parts  of 
alleys  and  streets  contained  within  the  curb- 
lines  surrounding  square  725  shall,  upon 
request  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  made 
with  the  approval  of  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing Commission,  be  transferred  to  the  Juris- 
diction and  control  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  and  any  alleys  or  parts  of  alleys  or 
streets  contained  within  the  curbllnes  of 
said  square  shall  be  closed  and  vacated  Tjy 
the  CommlBsioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  accordance  with  any  request  therefore 
made  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  with 
the  approval  of  such  Commission.  Effective 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  or  on  the 
effective  date  of  part  IV  of  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967,  whichever  is  later, 
the  functions  vested  In  the  CommlESloners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  be  vested  in  the 
Commissioner  appointed  pursuant  to  part  III 
of  such  plan. 

(d)  Upon  acquisition  of  any  real  property 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  when  directed  by  the  Senate  Office 
Building  Commission  to  so  act,  is  authorized 
to  provide  for  the  demolition  and /or  removal 
of  any  buildings  or  other  structures  on.  or 
constituting  a  part  of,  such  property  and. 
pending  demolition,  to  use  the  property  for 
Government  purposes  or  to  lease  any  or  all 
of  such  property  for  such  periods  and  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem 
most  advantageous  to  the  United  Stat&s  and 
to  incur  any  necessary  expenses  in  connec- 
tion therewith. 

(e)  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Capitol  Police 
shall  extend  over  any  real  property  acquired 
under  this  Act  and  such  property  shall  be- 
come a  part  of  the  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds. 

Sbc.  2.  For  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $1,250,000.  The  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  under  the  direction  of  the  Senate 
Office  Building  Commission,  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  and  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures, including  expenditures  for  per- 
sonal and  other  services,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  GRAY  (during  the  reading.)  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MK.    GRAY 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gray:  On  page 
3.  after  line  19.  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  Any  office  building  which  the 
United  States  may  hereafter  construct  on 
the  site  authorized  by  the  Second  Deficiency 
Appropriation  Act,  1948,  and  Public  Law  85- 
951.  and  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  shall 
be  so  designed  and  constructed  as  to  pre- 
serve Belmont  House  and  its  grounds  located 
on  lot  885  of  square  725  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  neither  Belmont  House  nor  any 


part  of  its  grounds  on  lot  88B  of  square  725 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  hereafter 
be  acquired  by  the  United  States  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  through 
the  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain, 
so  long  as  such  House  and  grounds  are 
owned  by  the  National  Women's  Party  and 
are  used  for  the  purposes  of  such  organiza- 
tion." 

And  renumber  the  succeeding  section 
accordingly. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Party  has  expressed 
grave  concern  that  If  this  legislation 
passes,  at  some  future  time  the  Congress 
might  take  the  very  historic  Belmont 
Hoiise. 

We  do  not  propose  In  this  legislation 
to  take  Belmont  House.  It  is  a  national 
historic  shrine.  It  has  been  so  designated 
by  the  National  Park  Service.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  We  want  to 
spell  out  very  explicitly  In  this  legislation 
that  neither  this  Congress  nor.  we  hope, 
any  other  Congress  will  ever  touch  the 
Belmont  House  or  Its  Immediate 
grounds;  that  is.  the  garden. 

We  do  propose  to  take  two  old  row 
houses  immediately  to  the  north  of  Bel- 
mont House  that  have  no  historical 
value.  They  were  built  some  100  years 
after  the  Belmont  House. 

Again,  the  purpose  of  this  amendment 
Is  to  spell  out  In  clear  detail  our  inten- 
tion that  the  Belmont  House  and  Its 
beautiful  gardens  be  preserved. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Unfortunately,  we  can- 
not bind  a  future  Congress.  We  merely 
say  what  we  hope  they  will  or  will  not 
do.  Any  future  Congress  could  come 
along  and  take  Belmont  House  if  it  so 
desired. 

Mr.  GRAY.  That  could  happen  in  any 
event,  but  we  certainly  do  not  and  we 
will  not  take  this  property  In  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  New  York,  a  valued  Member 
of  the  House^ 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  should  like  to  clarify 
one  aspect  of  the  amendment.  The  lan- 
guage is  used,  "to  preserve"  Belmont 
House  and  the  grounds.  It  is  my  under- 
standing, and  this  is  just  a  clarification 
for  the  record,  that  this  means  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  to  encroach  on  Belmont 
House  and  Its  grounds.  It  also  does  not 
mean  there  would  be  any  active  conser- 
vation or  preservation  of  the  grounds, 
nor  any  maintenance  of  the  grounds. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  is  emi- 
nently correct  in  his  interpretation  of^ 
the  use  of  the  world  "preserve."  We  mean 
we  will  not  encroach  upon  their  property 
or  do  damage  to  the  property  if  at  any 
future  time  construction  were  to  be 
started  there. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Maryland, 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  and  I  commend  him  for  offering 
this  amendment. 

Although,  for  fiscal  reasons,  I  do  not 
presently  support  the  legislation  author- 
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Izlng  the  extension  of  an  Additional  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  site,  I  want  to  express 
my  support  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment to  insure  the  protection  of  the  his- 
toric building  known  as  the  Alva  Belmont 
House  and  its  adjacent  grounds. 

The  earliest  part  of  the  Belmont 
House — consisting  at  that  time  of  Just 
one  room — dates  back  to  1647;  so  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  oldest  structures  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Later,  it  became 
the  home  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Albert  Gallatin, 
where  he  financed  and  directed  the  Loui- 
siana Purchase.  And  allegedly  it  was  here 
that  the  only  resistance  was  made  in 
Washington  against  the  British  during 
the  War  of  1812.  Clearly,  this  is  property 
of  great  historical  value,  which  should  be 
protected  and  preserved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
I  do  not  at  this  time  favor  passage  of  S. 
2484,  the  legislation  under  consideration. 
Howeyer,  should  the  measure  pass.  I 
would'  Tertainly  want  every  assurance 
that  the  Belmont  House  and  Its  imme- 
diate grounds  will  be  protected  from  any 
encroachment  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  the  5 
minutes,  but  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Haley]  put  his  finger  on  the 
character  of  this  amendment.  This  is 
just  so  much  folderol  insofar  as  any  suc- 
ceeding Congress  is  concerned.  A  future 
Congress  can  knock  this  out.  and  I 
predict  it  will.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a 
Senate  Office  Building  being  built  in  this 
manner.  If  you  look  at  the  proposed  site 
with  the  Belmont  House  in  it.  you  know 
that  they  will  not  leave  it  that  way.  for 
it  would  make  something  of  a  mon- 
strosity out  of  the  building.  But  irrespec- 
tive of  that,  this  amendment  in  no  way 
redeems  this  bill. 

I  have  heard  figures  here  today  of  any- 
where from  $50  million  to  $100  million 
plus  as  the  ultimate  outlay  for  this  bill 
if  it  is  approved — what  is  would  cost  the 
taxpayers.  And  I  have  heard  no  one 
Justify  the  need  for  a  third  office  build- 
ing for  100  Members  of  the  other  body. 
If  anyone  can  justify  it  at  this  time, 
when  this  country  is  facing  a  financial 
crisis.  I  would  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  defeat  of  the  bill 

and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 

the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 

from  Illinois  [Mr   Gray]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEXED    BT    MK.    CLEVELAND 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cleveland:  On 
page  4.   after   line   3,    Insert    the   following: 

"Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  not  take  effect  until 
the  mllltory  conflict  In  Vietnam  Is  termi- 
nated." 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  not  take  my  full  5  minutes  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment.  It  has  been 
offered  to  make  a  point  which  is  sig- 
nificant and  important.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons why  I  object  to  acquiring  this  land 
to  start  this  new  building  at  this  time 
Is  the  fact  that  we  do  have  a  war  on 
our  hands.  Somtimes  we  seem  to  forget 


it  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  We  have  a 
$25  billion  deficit  and  have  Just  socked 
the  taxpayers  with  a  tax  increase.  Yet 
we  have  the  lack  of  Judgment  to  an- 
nounce that  we  are  going  to  build  a  new 
multimillion-dollar  edifice,  the  need  for 
which  is  doubtful.  I  am  surprised  that 
they  would  even  ask.  for  this  building  at 
this  time.  I  repeat  again  that  only  42 
Senators  went  on  record  in  favor  of  this. 
The  rest  were  either  not  voting  or  were 
opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  drive  home  the  point 
that  this  bill  Is  coming  before  us  at  such 
an  Inappropriate  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  on  his 
position  and  Join  with  him.  But.  I  am 
quite  amazed  to  hear  some  of  the  bleed- 
ing hearts  here  today  expressing  an 
opinion  against  this  bill  because  of  its 
cost  while  yesterday  these  same  people 
voted  in  favor  of  an  Inequitable  and 
wasteful  farm  subsidy  program  which 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year  in  unjustifiable 
large  payments  to  big  farmers.  One 
farmer  is  getting  as  much  as  $4  million 
while  others  are  getting  subsidy  pay- 
ments of  over  $1  million  each.  I  hear 
from  the  grapevine  that  they  have  an- 
other bill  coming  up  in  the  House  next 
week  which  will  subsidize  the  pine  gum 
growers  and  provide  many  of  them  with 
nice  big  fat  subsidies.  I  am  going  to  be 
against  this  bill  as  it  is.  just  as  I  was 
against  the  extension  of  the  1965  act. 
I  wish  some  of  my  so-called  economy- 
minded  colleagues  of  today  who  join 
with  us  in  opposing  this  bill  today  would 
have  stood  up  with  us  yesterday  for 
economy  in  Government. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  from  New 
Hampshire.  This  nonprlorlty  item  should 
be  put  off  until  the  Vietnam  struggle  is 
over.  Until  that  time  we  should  only  be 
spending  on  essentials.  After  that  con- 
flict has  ended  I  will  be  glad  to  vote  for 
this  building. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr  GROVER.  The  gentleman  offered 
an  amendment  here  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  not  having  this  act  take 
effect  until  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  termi- 
nated. Should  this  amendment  be  adopt- 
ed. I  think  we  should,  prior  to  adoption, 
or  if  it  is  adopted,  have  some  legislative 
history  on  what  the  gentleman's  intent 
as  to  termination  is.  What  would  the 
gentleman  consider  to  be  termination  of 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  think  it  Is  pretty 
clear  what  I  mean.  I  do  not  think  any- 
body will  have  any  problem  in  deciding 
what  I  mean.  What  I  mean  Is  we  are  not 
going  to  have  legislation  like  this  become 
effective  unless  we  wind  up  things  in 
Vietnam.  By  winding  up  things  there  I 
mean  doing  it  successfully  and  honor- 
ably and  expeditiously. 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  agree  with  that,  but 
at  what  point  would  the  gentleman  con- 
sider it  successful  and  honorable?  This 


is  necessary  to  understand  if  you  want 
it  to  be  effective  at  all. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  We  can  cross  that 
bridge  when  we  get  to  it.  When  we  have 
a  new  administration  and  get  that  con- 
flict concluded  successfully  and  honor- 
ably, we  will  all  know  about  it  and  we 
will  all  be  happy  about  it.  I  will  be  so 
happy  that  I  will  be  happy  to  let  the 
Senators  have  their  new  pleasure  dome 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  imagine  what  you  would 
mean  is  when  we  are  not  spending  $30 
billion  a  year  on  the  war  in  Vietnam 
but  are  just  spending  comparative  small 
amounts  for  economic  assistance  and 
when  we  have  no  more  troops  there. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  That  is  right.  And 
when  we  can  bring  most  of  our  bovs 
home. 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  will  put  it  on  the 
shelf  long  enough. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  apol- 
ogize for  what  probably  is  my  very  dense 
ability  or  an  inadequate  ability  to  read 
this  bill.  I  have  listened  to  the  flgure  for 
the  office  building  that  is  being  proposed, 
and  I  have  read  the  bill  four  times  dur- 
ing the  debate,  because  I  have  heard  the 
figure  constantly  referred  to  and  I  not 
only  find  no  reference  to  that  flgure,  but 
I  find  no  reference  to  the  construction  of 
an  office  building. 

Is  the  gentleman  in  error,  or  am  I  in 
error,  that  we  are  not  considering  the 
construction  of  the  office  building? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  The  gentleman  ap- 
parently may  not  have  been  in  the 
Chamber  when  I  was  discussing  this 
matter.  I  was  quoting  the  Senators  that 
wanted  the  building,  and  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  they  said  they  want  this  be- 
cause they  need  more  space.  I  am 
against  the  bill  because  I  quoted  the 
Senators  who  said  they  did  not  need 
more  space.  All  they  needed  were  fewer 
subcommittees  which  would  give  them 
more  space. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  wonder  if  it  is  not 
possible  the  Senators  were  reading  a  dif- 
ferent bill  than  the  one  before  us,  be- 
cause if  the  Senators  read  into  this  bill 
that  they  would  be  permitted  to  c&n- 
struct  an  office  building,  they  were  read- 
ing language  that  is  not  contained  in  this 
bill. 

The  gentleman  was  referring  to  de- 
bate that  perhaps  occurred  on  a  bill  that 
is  not  before  us.  unless  I  am  in  error, 
and  if  I  am  I  would  appreciate  those  who 
are  opposing  the  bill  pointing  out  to  me 
where  there  is  any  figure  other  than 
$1,250,000.  as  we  have  discussed,  and 
where  there  is  any  mention  giving  au- 
thority to  anyone  to  construct  an  office 
building? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  the  gentleman  can  be  serious  in  his 
questions,  but  if  he  desires  the  answer  he 
can  turn  to  the  Congressional  Record. 
which  I  have  previously  recited. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  If  they  debated  the  bill 
as  the  gentleman  has,  I  suspect  then  that 
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they  perhaps  were  in  as  much  error  as 
the  gentleman.  I  would  like  to  discuss  the 
bill  that  is  now  before  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire    [Mr.  Cleveland]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Conte)  there 
were — ayes  21.  noes  15. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Hardy,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  2484)  to  authorize  the  extension  of 
the  additional  Senate  Office  Building 
site,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1226, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundiy  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  nile,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  144.  nays  161.  not  voting  126, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  356] 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Ayres 

Barrett 

Bates 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brasco 

Brooks 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton.  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Carey 

Clark 

Colmer 

Conte 

Corbett 

Daniels 

Delaney 

Dent 

Donohue 

Dorn 


TEAS— 144 

Dulski 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  La. 
Ellberg 
Erlenborn 
Everett 
Farbsteln 
Felghan 
Flndley 
Flno 
Flood 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Qallfianakls 
Oarmatz 
Gettys 
Qlaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Orlffln 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hardy 


Hathaway 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Hungate 

Irwin 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Lennon 

Long.  Md. 

McCloskey 

McEwen 

McFall 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

Meeds 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mink 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse.  Mass. 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 


Nix 

O'NeUl.  Mass. 

Passman 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Poage 

Podell 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor 

Pyrcell 

QuUlen 

Rees 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Roberts 


Abbltt 

Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N,  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Bingham 
Brademas 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
BroyhlU,  N  C. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  fla. 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Cabin 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
ClawEon.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins 
Conable 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Detiney 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dlngell 
Dole 
Dowdy 
Duncan 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Foley 

Pulton.  Pa. 
Oathlngs 
Goodling 
Green.  Greg. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Oude 
Hagan 


,  Pa. 


Rodlno 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

NAYS— 161 

Haley 

Hall 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Horton 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson, 

Jonas 

Kelly 

King,  N.T. 

Kleppe 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lii>8comb 

Lloyd 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
MacGregor 
Marsh 
Martin 
May 
Mayne 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlze 

Montgomery 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morton 
MoBher 
Myers 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
O'Konskl 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Ottlnger 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pike 


Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Tlernan 

Udall 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Young 


Poff 

Price,  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Quie 

Railsback 

Randall 

Reld,  111. 

Reld,  NY. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Rumsfeld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  NY. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Whltener 

wmiams.  Pa. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Zablockl 

Zion 


NOT  VOTING— 126 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Battin 
Bell 
Berry 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bolton 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Bush 
Carter 
CeUer 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Curtis 
I>addarlo 
Davis.  Ga. 


Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dow 

Downing 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Frelinghuysen 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Gumey 
Halleck 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrison 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 
Herlong 
Hoemer 
Howard 


Hull 

Jacobs 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karsten 

King,  Calif. 

Kornegay 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long.  La. 

Luk'ls 

McCIure 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mailliard 
Mathias,  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Minlsh 
Minshall 
Monagan 
Moore 
Nichols 
O'Hara,  ni. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
Olsen 
Patman 


Pepper 
Pettis 
Plrnle 
Pollock 
Rarick 
Resnlck 
Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rivers 

Rogers,  Colo. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Roudebush 
Roush 
Ruppe 


Ryan 

Sandman 

Schweiker 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Snyder 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N.J, 


Tunney 

UUman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vigorlto 

Walker 

Watson 

Watts 

White 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wright 

Zwach 


So  the  bill  was  not  passed. 

The  Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Batten. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr,  Celler  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr,  Sikes  with  Mr.  Broomfleld, 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr,  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Kuykendall, 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr,  Lukens. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr,  Sisk  with  Mr.  Mailliard. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr  Carter. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Ma- 
thlas of  California. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with   Mr.  Brown 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  MlnshaU. 

Mr,  Leggett  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Vigorlto  with  Mr,  Blester. 

Mr,  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr,  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  piancy. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Plsher  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr,  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Pallon  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Walker  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.    Thompson    of   New    Jersey   with    Mr. 
Zwach. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Han- 
sen of  Idaho, 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Har- 
rison. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington     with    Mr. 
Schweiker. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Diggs, 

Mr.  Edwards  of  CaUfomla  with  Mr.  Con- 
yers. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Mlnish  with  Mr.  Monagan. 
Mr.  Dow  with  Mr,  Dawson. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
McMillan. 

Mr,  Wright  with  Mr.  King  of  California. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Olsen. 

N*r.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois. 

Mr,  Ashley  with  Mr.  Roush.  .^ 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  FINDLEY  and  Mr.  STAGGERS 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  COLLIER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 
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The  resxilt  of  the  vote  was  announced 
AS  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 
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CONTTNtriNO  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1969 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  iH.J. 
Res  1461 )  making  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas?  ,       ^. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  think  the  House  will 
recall,  afld  I  am  sure  the  distinguished 
chairman' of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  recall,  that  when  the  last 
continuing  resolution  was  offered  in  this 
body.  I  served  notice  that  I  would  op- 
pose any  further  continuing  resolution. 
In  the  hope  that  by  opposing  additional 
continuing  resolutions,  we  can  in  some 
manner  speed  up  the  adjournment  of 
this  Congress. 

The  Appropriations  Committee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  been  ready  to  report  out 
the  appropriation  bills  for  some  months. 
We  have  been  held  up  by  the  legislative 
committees  in  authorizing  legislation. 
The  House  has  now  disposed  of  all  regu- 
lar appropriation  bills.  The  Labor-HEW 
appropriation  bill  Is  now  in  conference 
and  an  agreement  will  be  reached 
shortly.  There  are  two  other  bills,  the 
Defense  bill  and  the  foreign  assisUnce 
bill,  still  to  be  passed  by  the  other  body. 
It  is  unfortunate.  It  seems  to  me^r. 
Speaker,  that  the  other  body  Is  now  en- 
gaged in  a  debate  that  is  holding  up  the 
passage  of  these  bills. 

I  will  oppose  a  further  continuing  res- 
olution with  one  exception,  and  I  shall 
offer  to  this  continuing  resolution  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon] — if  it  Is  before  the  House — a 
substitute  which  would  provide  for  a 
continuing  resolution  for  defense  only. 
I  feel  we  should  not,  by  any  action  of 
this  body,  prevent  the  payment  to  de- 
pendents of  our  Armed  Forces  or  the 
payments  of  salaries  or  pay  to  members 
of  our  armed  services,  or  payment  for 
contracts  on  delivery  of  goods  to  our 
forces  In  Vietnam.  So  in  that  one  regard. 
I  would  offer  this  substitute  to  this  reso- 
lution, if  it  Is  before  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  would  hope  to  be 
supported. 

On  the  other  two  Items,  the  bill  for 
Labor-HEW  is  now  in  conference,  and 
that  can  come  before  the  House  at  al- 
most any  time.  We  have  been  working 
on  it  for  2  days.  I  just  left  that  confer- 
ence a  few  minutes  ago.  That  leaves  the 
foreign  assistance  bill  still  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  other  body,  and  It  leaves 
Defense. 

As  I  plan  to  offer  it,  the  substitute 
would  permit  payment  to  Defense  but 
no  other  department,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  the  more  we  have 
these  continuing  resolutions,  the  more 


delays  we  have  in  expediting  the  work 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  wonder  If  the  gentle- 
man would  be  willing  to  permit  us  to  call 
up  the  continuing  resolution?  If  that 
agreement  Is  reached,  then  of  course  a 
motion  by  the  gentleman  would  be  in 
order  to  confine  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion to  only  the  defense  appropriations. 
Of  course,  the  Etefense  appropriation  bill 
has  not  passed  the  other  body.  It  is  pend- 
ing on  the  Senator  Calendar. 

It  is  true  that  a  conference  report  on 
the  Labor  amd  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  appropriations  bill  will  probably 
be  filed  shortly,  and  perhaps  approved  by 
the  middle  of  next  week. 

This  leaves  the  foreign  aid  bill,  not 
yet  acted  upon  in  the  other  body. 

The  present  continuing  resolution  ex- 
pires next  Monday.  For  this  reason.  I  had 
embraced  in  the  pending  resolution  the 
agencies  in  these  three  bills.  I  would  hope 
the  gentleman  would  withhold  his  objec- 
tion and  permit  us  to  consider  this  reso- 
lution m  the  House  as  In  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  realizing  as  he  does  that 
an  amendment  to  eliminate  reference  to 
all  other  agencies  except  Defense  would 
be  In  order. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree? 
Mr.  BOW.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 
I  am  prepared  to  do  just  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  suggested. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  parliamentary 
inquiry,  Mr  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BOW.  If  this  joint  resolution  Is 
now  called  before  the  House,  will  It  be 
in  order,  when  it  Is  before  the  House,  to 
offer  a  substitute  In  the  manner  in  which 
I  have  discussed  it? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  answer  Is  that  It 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BOW  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.   Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 

follows : 

H.J.  Res.  1461 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  clause  (c)  of 
section  102  of  the  Joint  resoluUon  ol  June  28. 
1968  (Public  Law  90-386).  Is  hereby  further 
amended  by  strtklng  out  "September  30,  1968" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "October  12, 
1968". 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  xman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  joint  resolution 
be  considered  in  the  House  as  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word.  May  I  just  add 
a  few  words.  There  are  a  number  of  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  for  which  regular 
appropriations  for  1969  have  not  been 
finally  enacted  by  the  Congress. 


One  of  them  is  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  appropriation  bill  for  which 
has  not  cleared  the  other  body. 

Then  there  are  the  agencies  in  the 
Labor-HEW  bill,  which  has  cleared  both 
Houses  and  is  in  conference. 

And  we  do  not  know  when  the  other 
body  may  pass  the  foreign  aid  bill.  It  is 
in  committee  in  the  other  body. 

All  of  these  agencies  are  currently  op- 
erating under  the  continuing  resolution, 
which  expires  September  30. 

The  pending  resolution  merely  extends 
the  terms  of  the  present  law  from  Sep- 
tember 30,  which  is  next  Monday,  to  Sat- 
urday. October  12.  This  is  what  I  should 
like  to  see  the  House  approve. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  magical  about 
the  date  of  October  12? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  a  Saturday.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  conference  reports 
on  the  three  pending  regular  bills  could 
be  agreed  to  by  that  time  and  the  bills 
signed  by  the  President  so  that  the  agen- 
cies could  continue  operations  under  the 
regular  bills. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  would  have  been 
wrong  with  October  5.  which  is  also  a 
Saturday? 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  would  be  a  possi- 
biUty.  but  the  12th  gives  us  more  flexi- 
bility. The  12th  Is  an  outside  date.  If  we 
clear  the  three  bills  earlier,  that  would 
settle  the  question  of  dates. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  just  the  point.  I 
am  beginning  to  believe  that  the  Demo- 
crats are  perfectly  willing  to  take  the 
voters  for  granted,  that  they  do  not  have 
to  put  on  a  campaign  of  any  kind.  They 
are  very  indulgent  in  the  way  this  House 
is  being  nm  on  and  on  into  the  indefinite 
future. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  would 
offer  an  amendment  to  this  joint  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  October  5  instead  of 
October  12. 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  by  October  5  we  have 
cleared  the  three  bills  and  they  have 
been  signed,  this  resolution  would  be  in- 
operative, anyway. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  gentleman  does 
not  think  they  will  be  cleared  by  Oc- 
tober 5? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  uncertain  about  it. 
I  hope  that  a  decision  will  be  made  in 
the  other  body  with  respect  to  the  issue 
there. 

suBsrrruTi:  amendment  orrERED  bv  mr.  bow 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  for  the  joint  res- 
olution offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"TJiat  clause  (c)  of  section  102  of  the  Joint 
resolution  of  June  29.  1968  (Public  Law  90- 
366).  Insofar  as  It  relates  to  activities  for 
which  provision  was  made  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1968.  Is 
hereby  further  amended  by  striking  out 
■September  30.  1968'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof    October  12.  1968"  " 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  ex- 
plained this  substitute  and  the  reason  for 
it.  It  seems  to  me  that  again  I  say  we 
have  to  move  toward  adjournment.  If  we 
get  continuing  resolutions  on  all  of  these 
matters,  there  may  be  further  delay.  By 
a  resolution  of  this  kind  we  will  bring 
about  the  passage  of  the  Labor-HEW 
conference  report  and  the  foreign  opera- 
tions blU  with  the  facing  of  this  deadline. 
Again  I  say  that  we  have  to  protect  those 
of  our  men  who  are  in  Vietnam,  their  de- 
pendents, and  others. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  substitute. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  After  listen- 
ing to  the  comments  just  made  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  where  he  indicated 
that  wrlthin  the  next  few  days  the  appro- 
priation conference  report  on  the  De- 
partments of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  Labor  appropriation  bill 
would  be  completed  and  available  for 
consideration  both  in  this  body  and  in 
the  other  body.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  no  problem  whatsoever  about  funds 
being  available  for  both  of  those  depart- 
ments without  any  problem  whatsoever. 
Is  my  understanding  correct  from  what 
I  have  heard  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

say? 
Mr.  MAHON.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.   BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  to 
cover  all  of  these  agencies  is  a  better  way 
to  handle  this  problem.  I  recognize  the 
validity  of  the  contention  that  the  Labor- 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  confer- 
ence will  probably  be  settled  shortly,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  too  significant  a  por- 
tion of  the  problem.  On  the  foreign  aid 
portion  of  the  matter,  that  bill  has  not 
passed  the  other  body.  It  just  gives  me 
some  concern.  I  want  the  House  to  work 
its  will  and  I  appreciate  the  gentlemen 
being  flexible  enough  to  permit  us  to 
move  ahead  by  unanimous  consent.  I  do 
not  want  to  belabor  the  issue  further 
here  except  to  say  that  my  personal  view 
is  that  it  would  be  better  to  extend  the 
continuing  authority  to  all  three  bills 
still  pending.  But  If  the  House  wishes  to 
handle  it  otherwise,  while  this  would  not 
be  as  satisfactory.  It  will  serve  generally 
the  purpose  with  respect  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  probably  with  re- 
spect to  the  Labor-HEW  bills. 

Mr.  BOW.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  say 
to  those  who  may  be  concerned  about 
those  in  these  departments  who  are  not 
covered  not  being  paid,  if  you  will  recall, 
there  was  a  time  when  we  were  very 
much  concerned  about  It  some  months 
ago  when  it  went  for  several  weeks. 
Everyone  will  be  paid  for  the  work  which 
they  have  done  up  to  the  first  of  October, 
because  they  will  be  paid  out  of  the  funds 
available  through  September.  So  there 
iS'nothing  to  be  concerned  about  whether 
they  are  going  to  get  paid.  They  wiU  get 
hurt  if  we  do  not  pass  these  bills,  and  one 
way  to  bring  about  passage  of  these  bills 
Is  not  to  pass  any  further  continuing  res- 
olutions. I  hope  that  the  House  will  sup- 
port the  substitute  I  have  offered. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  the  exception  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  so-called,  and  con- 
ference reports,  what  is  keeping  the 
House  from  adjourning  or  recessing  and 
getting  out  of  here? 

Mr.  BOW.  Well,  at  this  time  I  will  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  and  I  think  that  that 
question  at  this  date  and  at  this  time 
should  be  addressed  to  the  leadership. 
Perhaps,  at  some  later  date  I  might  be 
able  to  answer  the  gentleman's  question. 
However,  at  this  time  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  leadership. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  does  not  the 
gentleman  agree  with  me  that  the 
Democrats  by  holding  Congress  in  ses- 
sion, are  taking  the  voters  fo(r  granted; 
that  they  do  not  feel  that  a  campaign 
on  the  issues  is  necessary? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
are  thinking,  but  I  want  to  get  home 
and  do  a  little  campaigning,  and  I  think 
that  should  be  true  with  every  Demo- 
cratic Member.  If  we  stay  here  with 
these  delays  which  are  caused  by  the 
other  body,  we  vnll  not  be  able  to  get 
home  and  do  any  campaigning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
faced  up  to  these  things  and  that  is  one 
reason  I  have  objected  to  these  matters 
so  that  we  can  go  home  and  look  our 
constituents  in  the  eyes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  for  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Albert)  there 
were — ayes  57.  noes  57. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPBLAKER.  Evidently  a  quortim 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
,mrere — yeas  136,  nays  163.  not  voting  132. 
as  follows: 

IRoUNo.  357] 
TEAS— 136 


Adair 

Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
ArendB 
Ashbrook 
Ayres 
Bates 
Belcher 
Setts 
Bow 
Brock 
Brotzznan 
Brown.  Mich. 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CahlU 
Cederb«« 
Chamberlain 


Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins 
Oonable 
Corbett 
Cunningham 
Davis,  Wis. 
DeUenback 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dole 
Duncan 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Each 

Eshleman 
Plndley 

Ford.  Gerald  R.  Langen 
Pulton,  Pa.  Latta 

Ooodllng  Lipscomb 


Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Horton 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Johnson,  Pa 
Jonas 
Keith 
King,  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kupferman 
Kyi 
Laird 


Lloyd 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
MacGregor 
Martin 
Mathlas,  Md. 
May 
Mayne 
MesklU 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mlze 

Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Nelsen 
Felly 
Poff 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Annunzlo 

Barrett 

Bennett 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cabell 

Carey 

Casey 

Clark 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Eklmondson 

Edwards,  Calif 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Everett 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Parbsteln 

Fclghan 

Flood 

Foley 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Prledel 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Gallflanakls 

Garmatz 

Gatbings 

Gettys 


Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

QulUen 

Rallsback 

Reld.  Ul. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rlegle 

Robtson 

Roth 

Rumsfeld 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Scbadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Springer 

NAYS— 163 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Hagan 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hardy 

Hathaway 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mess. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kyros 

Lennon 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McPall 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Macben 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Miller,  Calif. 

MUls 

Mink 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni 

Murphy,  NY. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

NOT  VOTING— 132 


Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Artz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Talcott 

Teagoie.  Calif. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

Wbalen 

Whalley 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zlon 


Nix 

O'Konskl 

ONeal,  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Poage 

Price,  ni. 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld,  NY. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Satter&eld 

Scheuer 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Udall 

Vanik 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wilson, 

Charles  H 
Wolff 
Yates 
Young 
7«blockl 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Asbmore 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Battm 
BeU 
Berry 
Bevill 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bolton 
Bray 

Broomaeld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Bush 
Carter 
Celler 
Clancy 


Cohelan 

Colmer 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Curtis 

Davis.  Ga. 

Dawson 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dow 

Downing 

Erlenborn 

Evans  Colo. 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flynt 


Ford. 

William  D. 
Prellnghuysen 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Green,  Greg. 
Gurney 
Halleck 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrison 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 
Herlong 
Hoimeld 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 

Hungate 
Ichord 
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OTttLTH.  Mich 

Slsk 

Olsen 

Snyder 

Patman 

Stephen* 

PettU 

Stratton 

Pike 

Stuckey 

Plmte 

Taft 

PodeU 

Taylor 

Pollock 

Tea^ue.  Tax 

PryQT 

Tunney 

Rartck 

Ullman 

Resnlck 

Van  Deerlln 

Reiiaa 

Vlgorlto 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Walker 

Rivera 

Watkln« 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Watson 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Watts 

Rosenthal 

White 

Roudebush 

WUUs 

Roush 

Wilson.  Bob 

Ruppe 

Wright 

Ryan 

Zwach 

Schwelker 

Shrlver 

SIkes 

Jacob* 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karsten 
Karth 
\  King.  Calif. 

Kornegay 
Kuykendall 
Landnim 
Leggett 
Long.  La. 
Lukens 
McCIure 
McMillan 
MalUlard 
Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mlnlsh   - 
MlnBhallV 
Monagan 
Moore 
Myers 
Nichols 
O'Hara.  ni. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

}St.  B^tifides  of  Arizona  for.  with  Mr.  Hubert 
against. 

Hr  Broomfleld  xor.  with  Mr.  Mlnlsh 
against. 

Mr  Dickinson  for.  with  Mr.  Celier  against. 
Mr  Conte  for.  with  Mr.  Asplnall  against. 
Mr.    Cramer    for.    with    Mr.    Anderson    of 
Tennesse    against. 

Mr     Erlenbom    for.    with    Mr.   Temgue   of 
Texas  against. 
Mr.  Ruppe  for.  with  Mr.  VlgoHto  against. 
Mr.  Ptno  for.  with  Mr  Leggett  against. 
Mr  Hosmer  for.  with  Mr  Monagan  against. 
Mr.  Harrison  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 
Mr.    Kuykendall    for.    with    Mr.    Evlns    of 
Tennessee  against. 
Mr.  Lukens  for.  with  Mr  PTsher  against. 
Mr.    Mathlas   of   California    for,    with    Mr. 
WUUam  D.  Ford  against. 

Mr.  Mlnshall  for.  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colora- 
do against. 

Mr  Myers  for.  with  Mr.  Podell  against. 
Mr.  Pettis  for,  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado 
against. 

Mr  Berry  for.  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsyl- 
vania against. 

Mr.  BatUn  for,  with  Mr.  Slkes  against. 
Mr.  Plmle  for.  with  Mr.  Slsk  against 
Mr.  Watklns  for.  with  Mr.  Stratton  against 
Mr  Watson  for.  with  Mr.  HoUfield  against. 
Mr.  Taft  for.  with  Mr.  Rivers  against. 
Mr  Snyder  for.  with  Mr.  Patman  against. 
Mr.  Shrlver  for.  with  Mr.  Wright  against. 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  for.  with  Mr    Jones  of 
Alabama  against. 

Mr.  Frellnghuysen  for.  with  Mr.   Blanton 
against. 
Mr.  Halleck  for.  with  Mr.  Cohelan  against. 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  for,  with  Mrs.  Green 
of  Oregon  against. 

Mr.  Bray  for.  with  Mr.  GaUagher  against 
Mr    Bob  Wilson  for.  with  Mr.  Rosenthal 
."^  gainst. 

Mrs.  Bolton  for.  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Oeonda 

against.  ^ 

Mr.  Mallllard  for,  with  Mr.  Ryan  against 
Mr.  McClure  for.  with  Mr.  WlllU  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Walker  with  Mr  Schwelker. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Moore 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr  Zwach. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr  Ourney. 

Mr  Pallon  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr  Reuss  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr  Roush  with  Mr  Clancy 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr  Bush 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Blackburn 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Blester. 


Mr  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Bell 

Mr  Bevlll  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Landrum 

Mr  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  White 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr  Tunney. 

Mr    Nichols  with  Mr    O'Hara  of  Illinois. 

Mrs  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Hawkins. 

Mr  Hays  with  Mr  Hull. 

Mr  Howard  with  Mr.  Pryor 

Mr  Pike  with  Mr.  Stephens 

Mr  Hungate  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr  King  of  California. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Herlong. 


Mr.  KIRWAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  doors  were  opened. 
Mr.   BOW.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   move   to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  assume  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  will  very  shortly  move 
the  previous  question.  However,  I  should 
like  to  advise  the  House  that  I  shall  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit  the  continuing  res- 
olution and  will,  in  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit, provide  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  October  5.  I  have  changed  the 
time  from  October  12  to  October  5.  So 
the  motion  to  recommit  is  identical  to  the 
substitute  previously  offered  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  date  of  October  5  instead 
of  October  12. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thought  the  House 
should  be  advised  of  the  motion  to  re- 
commit which  I  plan  to  offer. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  and  I 
hope  that  the  gentleman  would  like  to 
get  out  7  days  earlier. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  does  not 
feel  he  should  include  his  motion  to  re- 
commit all  the  agencies  of  Government 
involved  such  as  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare? 

Mr.  BOW.  No;  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  cannot  include  them.  I 
served  notice  months  ago  that  I  will  not 
go  along  With  a  resolution  to  cover  all 
the  agencies  involved.  I  am  now  making 
an  exception  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment for  reasons  I  have  previously 
explained. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  October  5  is  a 
good  date  to  get  out  of  here  md  T  am 
sure  that  if  we  finally  stand  up  to  ihei-e 
resolutions  sometimes,  perhaps,  we  will 
get  out  and  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  be 
as  anxious  to  go  to  the  great  State  of 
Texas  as  I  am  to  the  great  State  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  concur  with  the  views  of  the  gen- 
tleman with  respect  to  the  date  and  with 
respect  to  the  contents  of  the  motion  to 
recommit.  I  am  most  appreciative  of  the 
gentleman's  cooperation  and  his  willing- 
ness to  make  it  possible  for  this  resolu- 
tion to  be  considered  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  today.  But  I  do  not  at  the  moment 
see  how  the  dat«  would  be  realistic  and 
I  am  compelled  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  I  appreciate 
his  views  and  that  he  is  as  interested  in 


these  matters  as  am  I.  I  did  agree  to  co- 
operate with  the  gentleman  because  I 
have  a  great  and  high  regard  for  him. 
But  the  overriding  reason  which  I  have 
in  mind  is  to  get  out  of  here  and  my  pur- 
pose was  to  move  the  date  up  earlier  so 
that  we  would  be  closer  to  adjournment. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Members  of  the 
House  are  really  interested  in  adjourn- 
ment and  getting  into  the  campaign  they 
will  vote  for  this  and  this  contains  the 
date  of  October  5.  We  should  not  have 
further  delays.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  faced  with  further  delays  and  I 
sometimes  wonder  why  we  do  not  waiU 
to  get  to  the  hustings  and  go  back  to 
the  people  and  discuss  the  issues  before 
the  people.  That  is  the  sole  purpose  that 
lies  behind  this  motion  to  recommit.  Let 
us  get  this  Congress  out  and  go  back  to 
the  hustings  and  discuss  the  issues  of 
the  day  with  the  people  of  this  countrv. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  most  unwise  for  the  Congress  not  to 
provide  for  all  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment beyond  next  Monday  whose  regular 
appropriations  have  not  been  finally 
enacted  by  that  time.  As  indicated  before. 
I  do  not  believe  the  date  of  October  5 
is  realistic.  And  I  believe  we  should  pro- 
vide legal  authority  for  minimum  operat- 
ing requirements  in  the  interim  for  all 
agencies,  not  just  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

With  regard  to  adjournment,  the 
House,  it  is  true,  is  coming  to  the  end 
of  the  road,  and  could  have  adjourned 
earlier  and  probably  could  adjourn  by  the 
5th,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  must 
give  consideration  to  the  fact  that  the 
other  body  is  on  a  basis  of  equality  with 
the  House  in  these  matters,  and  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  other  body,  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  it  is  so  important  to 
have  a  continuing  resolution,  and  I  trust 
the  continuing  resolution  will  be  ap- 
proved and  that  the  motion  to  recommit 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  feel  that,  by 
telling  them  there  will  not  be  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  beyond  October  5. 
that  it  might  be  a  stimulant  to  the  other 
body  to  conclude  their  business  and  ad- 
journ this  Congress? 

The  Senate  can  take  care  of  all  the 
necessary  legislative  business  such  as  the 
appropriation  bill  on  defense,  the  ap- 
propriation bill  on  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, and  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Departments  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  Labor.  The  latter  conference 
is  virtually  ready  to  come  up,  and  will.  I 
believe  be  considered  and  approved  next 
week.  If  the  Senate  wants  to  do  its  legis- 
lative work  they  can  finish  by  next  Sat- 
urday. October  5.  and  if  we  do  not  put 
the  prod  to  them  we  will  not  get  the  Con- 
gress adjourned  at  a  reasonable  and 
responsible  date. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MAHON.  In  a  moment. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  ap- 
propriate or  possible  for  me  or  for  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  prejudge  the 
other  body.  It  has  its  prerogatives,  as 
the  House  does. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  take  this  time  to  suggest  that  we 
could  be  back  on  the  hustings  discussing 
the  issues,  if  in  the  other  body  a  Repub- 
lican Senator  were  not  leading  a  fili- 
buster to  keep  us  here, 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  continuing  res- 
olution to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  ioint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMrr 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Bow  moves  to  recommit  House  Joint 
Resolution  1461  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations with  Instructions  to  report  the 
same  back  to  the  House  forthwith  with  an 
amendment  as  follows:  Strike  out  aU  after 
the  resolving  clause  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"That  clause  (c)  of  section  102  of  the 
Joint  resolution  of  June  29,  1968  (Public  Law 
90-366),  Insofar  as  It  relates  to  activities  for 
which  provision  was  made  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1968. 
Is  hereby  further  amended  by  striking  out 
•September  30.  1968'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   October  5,  1968'." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Bow),  there 
were — ayes  90.  noes  92. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Bow  and 
Mr.  Mahon. 

The  committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
105,  noes  105. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  135,  nays  148,  not  voting  148, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  358] 
YEAS— 135 


Adair 

Brock 

CahUl 

Anderson, 

ni. 

Brotzman 

Cederberg 

Andrews, 

Brown,  Mich. 

Chamberlain 

N.Dak. 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Clawson.  Del 

Arends 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Cleveland 

Aahbrook 

Buchanan 

Collier 

Bates 

Burke,  Fla. 

CoUlnr 

Belcher 

Burton,  Utah 

Colmer 

Betts 

Button 

Corbett 

Bow 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cunningham 

CXIV- 
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Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dole 
Duncan 
Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Flndley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Ooodllng 
Gross 
Orover 
Oubser 
Gude 
Ha^an 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmidt 
Harvey 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Horton 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Johnson,  Pa 
Jonas 
Keith 
King.  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kupferman 
Kvl 
Laird 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adams 

Albert 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Annunzlo 

Barrett 

Bennett 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cabell 

Carey 

Casey 

Clark 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Eklmondson 

Edwards,  La. 

Everett 

Evlns;  Tenn. 

Felghan 

Flood 

Foley 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Prledel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

OallfianaklB 

Oarmatz 


Langen 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
MacGregor 
Martin 
Mathlas,  Md 
May 
Mayne 
MeskUl 
Michel 
MlUer,  Ohio 
Mlze 

Montgomery 
Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Nelsen 
O'Konskl 
Pelly 
Poff 

Price,  Tex. 
Qule 
QulUen 
Rallsback 
Reld,  m. 
Relfel 
Relnecke 
Rtegle 

NAYS— 148 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Oreg. 

GrlfBn 

Griffiths 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hardy 

Hathaway 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Irwln 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

Klrwan 

Kyros 

Lennon 

Long.  Md. 

McFall 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 

MUler,  Calif. 
Mills 
Mink 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nix 
O'Hara,  111. 


Roblson 

Roth 

Rumsfeld 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zion 


O'Neal.  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Poage 

Price.  III. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Randall 

Rees 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tieman 

Tuck 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
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Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
A3rres 
Baring 
Battln 
BeU 
Berry 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Blackburn 


Blanton 
Bolton 
Bray 

Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Bush 
Carter 
Celier 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cohelan 
Conable 


Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Curtis 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dawson 

Denney 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dow 

Edwards,  Calif. 


EUberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Flno 

Fisher 

Plynt 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Frellnghuysen 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Gilbert 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Gurney 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 
Herlong 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 


Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kazen 

King,  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClure 

McMillan 

MaUllard 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mlnish 

Mlnshall 

Monagan 

Moore 

Murphy,  NY. 

Myers 

Nichols 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Olsen 

Patman 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Podell 

Pollock 

Pryor 

Rarlck 

Reld,  NY. 

Resnlck 


Re  UBS 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Schwelker 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Snyder 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vigorlto 

Walker 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

White 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wright 

Zwach 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
EWiirs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  for.  with  Mr.  Hubert 
against. 

Mr.     Broomfleld     for.     with     Mr.     Mlnlsh 
against. 

Mr.  Dickinson  for.  with  Mr.  Celier  against, 

Mr.  Conte  for,  with  Mr.  Asplnall  against. 

Mr.  Cramer  for.  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr.  Ruppe  for,  with  Mr.  Vlgorito  against. 

Mr.  Flno  for,  with  Mr.  Leggett  against. 

Mr.  Hosmer  for.  \\'lth  Mr.  Monagan  against. 

Mr.  Harrison  for,  with   Mr.  Dent  against. 

Mr.    Kuykendall    for,    with    Mr.    Gilbert 
against. 
.Mr.  Lukens  for,  with  Mr.  Fisher  against. 

Mr.    Mathlas   of   California   for,    with   Mr. 
William  D.  Ford  against. 

Mr.  Mlnshall  for,  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colo- 
rado against. 

Mr.  Myers  for,  with  Mr.  Addabbo  against. 

Mr.  Pettis  for,  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado 
against. 

Mr.  Berry  for.  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  Penn- 
sylvania against. 

Mr.  Battln  for.  with  Mr.  Sikes  against. 

Mr.  Pirnle  for,  with  Mr.  Slsk  against. 

Mr.  Watklns  for,  with  Mr  Stratton  against. 

Mr.  Taft  for,  with  Mr.  Rivers  against. 

Mr.  Watson  for,  with  Mr.  Pickle  against. 

Mr.  Snyder  for.  with  Mr.  Patman  against. 

Mr.  Shrlver  for.  with  Mr.  Wright  against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of 
Alabama  against. 

Mr.  Frellnghuysen  for,  with  Mr.  Blanton 
against. 

Mr  Halleck  for.  with  Mr.  Cohelan  against. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  for,  with  Mr.  Murphy 
of  New  York  against. 

Mr.  Bray  for.  with  Mr.  Gallagher  against. 

Mr.   Bob  Wilson  for,   with  Mr.   Rosenthal 
against. 

Mrs.  Bolton  for.  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia 
against. 

Mr.  Mallllard  for,  with  Mr.  Ryan  against. 

Mr.    McClure    for.    with    Mr.    Kluczynskl 
against. 

Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona  for,  with  Mr.  Ellberg 
against. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  for,  with  Mr.  Fallon 
against. 

Mr.  Denney  for,  with  Mr.  Farbsteln  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
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Blr.  Plka  wttli  Ur.  Attn. 

Mr.  B*vUl  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Hungttte  with  Mr  Carter. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr  Bell. 

Mr.  Walker  with  Mr  Clancy. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Bleaier. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennaylvanla  with  Mr. 
Hal  pern. 

Mr.  WlUU  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr  Plynt  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Bxiab. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  CurtU. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr  Gardner. 

Mr.  Nlchol*  with  Mr.  Gumey. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr  Harsha. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Reld 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr  Schwelker. 

Mr  Howard  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr  Landrum  with  Mr  McMillan. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Pryor. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  McTlJarthy  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Pascell  with  Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr  Rarlck. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  UUman. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr  Jacobs 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr  Baring  with  Mr  Corman. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Karsten. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mr. 
O'KONSKI  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage   of   the   joint   resolution. 

The   joint   resolution    was   passed. 

A  month  to  reconsider  was  Tald  on  the 
table. 


REQUEST  TO  CONSIDER  CERTAIN 
BILLS  IN  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  ALBEKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  In 
order  next  week  on  any  day  from  Tues- 
day and  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  to 
call  up  under  the  genersd  rules  of  the 
House  two  bills:  First,  the  bill  (H.R. 
19418 »  to  expedite  the  retirement  of  Gov- 
ernment capital  from  the  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  banks:  and  second,  the 
bill  iH.R.  19747)  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  To  clarify  what 
the  procedure  is  here — Is  it  correct  that 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  is  asking 
imanimous  consent  that  these  two  bills, 
which  have  not  been  cleared  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules;  which  have  not  been 
placed  on  the  suspension  calendar;  which 
have  not  been  brought  out  by  discharge 
petition;  and  not  scheduled  under  the 
Calendar     Wednesday     procedure,     be 


brought  to  the  floor  next  week  for  con- 
sideration by  the  House? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. Since  the  bills  seem,  from  my  in- 
quiry, to  have  general  if  not  absolutely 
unanimous  approval,  it  was  thought  that 
this  would  expedite  the  business  of  the 
House.  

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  explain  what  these  two 
bills  are? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  are  Members  who 
are  more  competent  to  explain  them  than 
I  am.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Pn- 
KiNSl,  he  could  explain  it  to  the  gentle- 
man. The  bill  relating  to  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  came  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage]  is  pres- 
ent and  he  could  explain  the  other  bill 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  Older  Americans  Act  amendments 
That  was  the  second  bill  the  gentleman 
mentioned.  Would  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  read  the  title  of  the  other  bill? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  title  of  that  blU  Is 
"To  expedite  the  retirement  of  Govern- 
ment capital  from  the  Federal  intermedi- 
ate credit  banks." 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  a  great  many  of  us  who  for 
many  weeks  have  l)een  trying  to  figure 
out  some  way  that  we  could  bring  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
for  consideration  during  this  session,  leg- 
islation now  in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
dealing  with  amendments  to  our  elec- 
tion laws,  and  legislation  dealing  with 
the  reorganization  of  the  Congress  which 
passed  the  U.S.  Senate  almost  unani- 
mously more  than  1'2  years  ago. 

It  seems  to  me  unfortimate  that  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  is  not  asking 
unanimous  consent  to  bring  one  of  those 
two  bills  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  We 
have  not  been  meeting  every  day.  We 
have  had  plenty  of  time  for  the  consid- 
eration of  these  pieces  of  legislation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man knows  the  circumstances  are  en- 
tirely different.  Almost  every  week  we  do 
take  up  by  unanimous  consent  certain 
bills  that  are  not  contested  and  on  which 
there  is  general  agreement. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  If  I  might  continue 
for  just  one  moment.  The  gentleman 
says  we  do  this  when  there  is  substantial 
agreement.  There  is  substantial  agree- 
ment from  everything  I  can  understand 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  that  we  would 
like  to  consider  these  two  bills.  I  have 
talked  to  Members  of  the  leadership  on 
your  side  of  the  aisle,  and  the  expression 
is  that  they  are  not  opposed  to  the  bills. 
I  cannot  understand  who  is  opposing  the 
scheduling  of  these  bills.  It  seems  to  me 
conceivable  that  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act,  which  passed  the  Senate 
with  only  nine  opposing  votes,  might  also 
be  brought  to  the  floor  under  some  pro- 
cedures such  as  that  requested  by  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  advise  the  gen- 
tleman that  if  he  made  the  request,  I 


personally  would  not  object.  But  I  am 
making  the  request  on  behalf  of  other 
bills. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Would  the  gentle- 
man withhold  his  request  while  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  scheduling 
next  week  of  these  two  bills — on  election 
reform— H.R.  11233 — and  legislative  re- 
form— S.  355? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  prefer  to  dls- 
f>08e  of  the  matter  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. I  was  only  telling  the  gentleman 
what  I  would  or  would  not  do. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  am  constrained  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Does  the  gentleman  ob- 
ject to  consideration  of  both  bills  or  only 
the  farm  bill? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Both  the  bills. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  ON 
S.  3769  AND  H.R.  19831 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  higher  edu- 
cation bill,  S.  3769,  and  on  the  Elsen- 
hower College  bill,  HJl.  19831. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  gentleman  proceeding  for  1  minute? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  the  gentleman  who  just  ob- 
jected to  the  older  Americans  bill  would 
reconsider  and  withdraw  his  objection  to 
permit  that  bill  to  be  brought  up,  inas- 
much as  the  benefits  to  our  elderly  citi- 
zens far  outweigh  the  few  million  dollars 
Involved. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
has  the  gentleman  asked  for  imanimous 
consent? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  renew  the  request 
made  by  the  majority  leader  that  the 
older  Americans  bill  be  considered  as 
planned  next  Tuesday.  It  is  a  bill  provid- 
ing programs  to  better  the  welfare  of  our 
elderly  people  in  this  country.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  would  want  to  object  if 
they  knew,  really,  the  contents  of  the 
legislation,  because  this  will  be  the  last 
opportunity  to  bring  this  measure  up  for 
a  vote.  I  am  hopeful  the  gentleman  will 
withdraw  his  objection  to  the  older 
Americans  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  asking  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois if  he  would  withdraw  his  objection 
to  that  particular  bill? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  my  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  objected  to  both  bills.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  washes  to  pur- 
sue the  matter  and  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  if  he  has  any  objection  to 
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the  specific  bill  mentioned,  he  may  do 
so.  Since  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  objected  to  consideration  of  both 
bills,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  is  opposed  to  both  bills. 
Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that 
this  morning  I  filed  a  discharge  petition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  really  wanted  to  point 
out  to  the  Members,  as  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing congressional  reorganization, 
that  today  a  discharge  petition  was  filed 
which  would  bring  the  Senate  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  House,  so  we  do  have  a  ve- 
hicle, and  all  Members  wishing  to  sign 
the  petition  can  request  the  petition 
from  the  Clerk.  Just  line  up  in  an  order- 
ly fashion  and  do  not  cause  too  much 
commotion.  But  then  this  bill  can  be 
brought  to  the  floor  for  discussion. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
aware  that  there  is  a  discharge  petition 
for  S.  355 — the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act — at  the  desk.  I  have  signed  the 
discharge  petition. 

I  have,  throughout  my  time  in  the 
House,  supported  the  Older  Americans 
Act  amendment.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  that  I  have  no 
objection  to  that  bill  whatsoever.  What 
I  object  to  is  that  there  are  important 
pieces  of  legislation  that  the  Congress 
could  be  considering,  that  the  majority 
party  refuses  to  bring  to  the  floor.  Per- 
sonally, I  can  see  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  there  is  a  reluctance  to  bring  to  the 
floor  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
which  passed  the  U.S.  Senate  more  than 
18  months  ago.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
I  have  objected  at  this  time  to  the  imanl- 
mous-consent  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  should  be  in  order  next  week 
that  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act — (S.  355) — be  scheduled  for  consid- 
eration in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  does  not 
recognize  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  The  gentleman  ap- 
preciates the  comments  of  the  Chair.  If 
at  some  time,  at  some  point,  the  Chair 
would  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois for  the  purpose  of  making  such 
a  request,  the  gentleman  would  be  happy 
to  withdraw  his  objection  made  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  will  with- 
draw his  objection  to  consideration  of 
H.R.  19747,  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
and  let  the  Older  Americans  Act  be 
brought  up  next  week  In  order  that  we 
can  dispose  of  it. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
indicated  my  objection  to  that  request 
at  this  time.  Certainly  we  are  going  to 
be  in  session  next  week,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly possible  that  a  request  on  that 
could  be  made  at  a  later  date,  after  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
whether  we  can  bring  to  the  floo-  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  before 
this  Congress  closes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  he  is  tak- 
ing the  responsibility  for  killing  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  because  this  is  the  last 
opportunity  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
aware  there  are  people  who  will  say,  be- 
cause I  have  objected  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  that  I 
am  opposed  to  helping  older  Americans. 
I  am  not  opposed  to  helping  the  older 
Americans.  I  have  supported  leeislation 
to  help  them.  But  I  do  think  there  are 
important  pieces  of  legislation  that  we 
should  be  considering  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  we  have  not  done  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  lor  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Older  Americans  Act  was  reported 
out  of  the  gentleman's  committee  when? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Older 
Americans  Act  was  reported  out  of  our 
committee  the  same  morning  that  the 
Eisenhower  College  Act  was  reported. 
At  the  time  I  thought  that  the  minority 
had  the  same  enthusiasm  for  early  con- 
sideration of  the  older  Americans  bill 
that  I  had  for  the  Eisenhower  college 
bill.  I  thought  there  was  a  general  under- 
standing that  these  two  measures  would 
be  brought  up  and  considered  on  the 
same  day. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  clarify  the  record.  There  was  no 
agreement  as  far  as  we  were  concerned. 
I  was  never  asked  under  any  circum- 
stances whether  they  would  be  considered 
in  an  identical  way.  There  was  no  such 
agreement.  The  record  is  clear.  I  will 
ask  the  gentleman  to  ask  anybody  who 
would  make  such  an  agreement. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
that  the  gentleman  was  not  a  party  to 
the/understanding,  but  there  was  that 
general  understanding  within  our  com- 
mittee that  these  two  bills  with  broad 
bipartisan  support  would  be  brought  to 
the  floor  together.  That  Is  the  way  I  have 
proceeded.  We  proceeded  with  the  idea 
they  would  be  called  up  together.  I  told 
Mrs.  Green  to  go  ahead  on  the  Elsen- 


hower College  bill.  I  am  surprised  that 
there  is  an  objection  from  the  gentle- 
man's side  of  the  aisle  on  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  make  this  observation.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  saying  that  he 
is  not  as  magnanimous  as  he  appeared 
to  be  in  consideration  of  the  Elsen- 
hower College  bill,  that  it  was  part  of 
some  quid  pro  quo? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  I  was  and 
am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the  leg- 
islation. If  the  gentleman  is  indicating 
he  is  opposed  to  the  older  American  bill 
let  me  assure  him  this  does  not  affect  my 
support  of  the  Eisenhower  College  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  see.  You  are 
changing  the  statement  now,  is  that  it? 

The  SPEAKER.  Might  the  Chair  sug- 
gest that  the  bill  relating  to  former 
President  Eisenhow^er  was  acted  on  en- 
thusiastically by  all. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  That  was  my 
Impression.  I  was  amazed  to  hear  the 
comment  by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Might  I  say  we  were  like- 
wise today  in  general  agreement  on  the 
matter  of  former  President  Mr.  Tru- 
man's resolution,  which  went  through 
today. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  there  was 
not  any  quid  pro  quo  as  to  its  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Let  me  say  further.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  has  been  a  bad  day  for 
general  agreements,  as  the  Speaker  well 
knows,  and  the  rest  of  the  House  should 
know. 

I  suggest  to  the  gentleman,  very 
kindly,  that  he  withdraw  his  request  at 
this  particular  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  There  is  no  request 
which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Chair 
again.  The  Chair  stated  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Rumsfeld]  had 
objected  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest submitted  by  the  majority  leader. 
The  situation  stands  there. 


PERSONAL   EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
afternoon  on  accoimt  of  conferences  I 
had  relating  to  my  district  and  State 
w-ith  two  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, I  missed  rollcalls  Nos.  355  and  356. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"nay"  on  No.  355  and  "yea"  on  No.  356. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF  SEPTEMBER  30 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  program  for  the  rest  of  this 
week  and  for  next  week. 
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Mr.   ALBERT.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 

distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT  In  response  to  the  In- 
quiry of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  we  have  finished  the  legislative 
business  for  this  week  and  wUl  ask  to  go 
over  until  Monday  upon  the  announce- 
ment of  the  program. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows; 

On  Monday  there  are  miscellaneous 
unanimous-consent  bills  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  These  have 
heretofore  been  put  in  the  Rkcord.  but 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Members  up 
to  date.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
they  may  all  be  Inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Bills  To  Bb  Callzd  Up  bt  Unanimotts 

COWSBNT 

H.R.  6909 — Rate  of  duty  on  steth08Cop« 
parts. 

H.R.  75«7— DeflnlUon  of  compensation  un- 
der Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act. 

H.R.   13419 — Free  entry  of  Cuprophane. 

H.R.  15033 — Regulated  investment  com- 
panies furnishing  capital  to  development 
companies. 

H.R.  15114 — Losses  Incurred  In  connection 
with  redemption  of  savings  notes. 

H.R.  17332 — Credits  and  payments  In  the 
case  of  certain  uses  of  gasoline  and  lubricat- 
ing oil. 

H.R.  18263 — Effective  date  of  1966  change 
In  definition  of  earned  Income  for  purposes 
of  pension  plans  of  self-employed  Individuals. 

H.R.  18373 — Implementing  Conventions  for 
Free  Admission  of  Professional  Equipment 
and  Containers,  and  for  ATA.  ECS,  and  TIR 
Carnets. 

H.R.  18486 — Tax  treatment  of  Income  from 
operation  of  communications  satelUt«  sys- 
tem. 

H.R.  18942 — Income  tax  treatment  of  cer- 
tain statutory  mergers  of  corporations. 

H.R.  15003 — To  prevent  payment  of  mul- 
tiple customs  duties  on  certain  racehorses. 

H.R.  11934 — Amending  Internal  Revenue 
Code  re  distilled  spirits. 

H.R.  14095 — Relating  to  the  production  of 
wine. 

S.  1578 — Appropriation  for  XT.S.  contribu- 
tion for  International  Union  for  PubUcatlon 
of  Ciistoms  Tariffs. 

H.R.  18101 — Rules  Involving  recognition  of 
gain  or  loss  on  sales  or  exchanges  In  con- 
nection with  certain  liquidations. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  Tues- 
day and  the  balance  of  the  week,  Tues- 
day is  Private  Calendar  Day.  Also  on 
Tuesday,  H.R.  17682,  civil  service  re- 
tirement financing — open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  debate. 

We  have  three  other  bills  which  we 
are  announcing  subject  to  riiles  being 
granted.  They  are: 

H.R.  19747,  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1968; 

H.R.  19418,  to  expedite  the  retirement 
of  Government  capital  from  the  Federal 
intermediate  credit  banks;  and 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  175,  to  sus- 
pend for  '968  campaign  the  equal-time 
requirements  of  section  315  of  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  for  nominees  for 
the  oflQces  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 


This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time  and 
that  any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Members  should  be  advised  that  cer- 
tain conference  reports  are  expected 
next  week,  including  the  vocational  ed- 
ucation conference  report  and  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  HEW-Labor  appro- 
priation bill.  If  the  other  body  acts,  it  is 
possible  we  might  have  conference  re- 
ports on  other  bills. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  advise,  if 
he  can,  is  it  anticipated  that  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Departments  of  HEW 
and  Labor  from  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations will  come  up  on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  in 
a  position  yet  to  advise  the  gentleman  on 
that,  because  there  has  been  some  con- 
flict of  opinion  as  to  when  that  bill  should 
be  brought  up.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  either  or  both,  that  bill  and 
the  vocational  education  bill  will  be 
brought  up  on  Tuesday  or  Thursday,  and 
more  likely  the  latter  on  Thursday  but  I 
am  not  able  to  give  the  gentleman  a 
specific  answer. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  I  had  under- 
stood that  the  latter  bill,  the  vocational 
education  conference  report  was  sched- 
uled for  Thursday.  Is  that  certain? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  intended  that  that 
bill  come  up  on  Thursday.  There  was 
some  question  as  to  whether  it  should  be 
brought  up  in  view  of  some  other  bills 
but  insofar  as  I  am  concerned  that  mat- 
ter has  not  been  clarified  yet. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  tell  the  gen- 
tleman whether  the  HEW-Labor  bill  will 
come  up  on  Tuesday,  but  I  think  an  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  bring  it  up  on  that 
day. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  it  Is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  the  vocational 
education  conference  report  will  come  up 
on  Thursday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  we  can  depend 
upon  the  fact  that  it  will  come  up  on 
Thursday. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WeU,  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  how  are  we 
ever  going  to  end  this  session  if  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  pass  legislation  of 
any  controversial  nature  whatever, 
meaning  that  it  will  have  to  go  to  con- 
ference? How  can  we  end  this  session  and 
get  out  of  here? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  doubt  If  that  Is  the 
problem. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  state 
the  problem? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  previously  stated  it  himself.  I  think 
the  problem  is  in  the  other  body  on  other 
matters  over  which  the  House  has  no 


jurisdiction.  I  think  it  is  a  question  of 
when  the  other  body  will  consider  the 
various  bills  that  they  must  pass  before 
we  adjourn. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  able  to  give  us  any  clue  as 
to  when  we  might  get  out  of  here  by 
virtue  of  sine  die  adjournment,  recess, 
or  otherwise? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  hope  we  would 
be  able  to  program  the  bills  and  the  con- 
ference reports  that  come  up  after  next 
week  in  such  a  manner 

Mr.  GROSS.  After  next  week,  did  the 
gentleman  say? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  After  next  week  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  be  able  to  program 
the  bills  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the 
Members  as  much  time  off  as  possible. 
That  is  as  explicit  as  I  can  be  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  gentleman  does 
not  see  adjournment  or  recess  or  what- 
ever it  might  be  until  week  after  next 
at  the  earliest;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  certainly  do  not  see 
any  final  adjournment  next  week,  look- 
ing at  the  matter  from  where  I  stand 
right  now.  and  I  do  not  believe  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  does  either. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  to 
clarify  this  one  additional  matter?  It  is 
my  understanding  that  there  is  a  Jewish 
holy  day  on  Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  will  yield  further,  is  it 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  legislation 
considered  but  no  roUcalls  on  that  date? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  As  of  now  I  doubt  that 
we  will  even  consider  legislation  on  that 
day,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be  boimd  to 
that  imtll  early  next  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  is  it  not  possible  to 
go  to  the  consideration  of  these  bills  that 
have  been  carried  over  including  the  leg- 
islation dealing  with  the  funding  of  the 
retirement  fund? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  Is  the  first  order 
of  business  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  not  consider  that 
on  Monday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  do  not  need  to.  We 
do  not  have  much  business  for  next  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  then,  let  us  adjourn 
or  let  us  recess. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  cannot  adjourn  at 
this  time,  and  the  gentleman  knows  the 
retuson  why. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  whether  or  not  the  leader- 
ship is  contemplating  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  this  year? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  imable  to  answer 
the  gentleman's  question.  I  cannot  give 
the  gentleman  accurate  information  on 
that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say — not  at- 
tempting to  respond  for  the  majority 
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leader — but  I  would  say  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  can  contemplate 
anything  if  we  stay  here  long  enough. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RooNEY  of  New  York).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY. 
SEPTEMBER  30,   1963 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourn  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  FILE  A  REPORT  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT,   SEPTEMBER   28 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  have  until  midnight  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 28,  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill 
I  H.R.  7151)  to  amend  part  in  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  to  provide  for 
the  recording  of  trust  agreements  and 
other  evidences  of  equipment  indebted- 
ness of  water  carriers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  give  us  further  explana- 
tion on  thiy  request? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  this  is  a  bill  which,  according  to 
information  delivered  to  me,  has  been 
cleared  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Springer].  It  is  a  bill  to  amend 
part  III  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  provide  for  the  recording  of  trust 
agreements  and  other  evidences  of  equip- 
ment indebtedness  of  water  carriers,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  is  this  another  bill  that 
we  will  have  to  have  on  the  floor  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  then  go  to  con- 
ference on,  and  further  extend  the  labors 
of  this  Congress? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  cannot  answer  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Can  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  advise  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  committee  has 
completed  action  on  this,  and  the  papers 
are  in  fact  ready  to  file? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  was  unanimously  reported  from 
the  committee. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ATTITUDE  OF  PEOPLE  IN  MISSISSIP- 
PI, ARKANSAS,  AND  TENNESSEE 
ON  THE  VIETNAM   WAR 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  Margaret  McKee  of  the  Press- 
Scimitar,  an  outstanding  newspaper  of 
the  Nation  published  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
ran  a  series  of  articles  on  the  feelings  of 
the  people  in  the  States  of  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  and  Tennessee  relative  to  the 
Vietnam  war. 

The  article  on  the  town  of  Ripley, 
Tenn.,  in  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, is  so  outstanding  I  thought  it  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Sclmltar, 

July  26,  1968) 
The     War     and     the     Mid-South:     Ripley, 
Tenn.:  Most  Townfolk  Peel  We're  "Do- 
ing  Right   Thing"   in   Vietnam    and   Ac- 
cept   Decisions  of  U.S.  Leaders 

(By  Margaret  McKee) 

Ripley,  Tenn. — The  bench  sitters  on  the 
courthouse  lawn  move  with  the  weather, 
basking  In  the  sun  on  cooUsh  days,  moving 
to  the  shade  under  the  old  trees  when  the 
sun  heats  up.  But  the  conversation  goes  on. 

Bench  sitting  Is  a  talker's  pastime — the 
weather,  the  crops,  the  new  mayor,  all  come 
In  for  their  share. 

But  the  talk  slows  almost  to  a  halt  when 
two  strangers  begin  asUng  questions  about 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  Dee  Wlnbush  shifts  his 
unlit  cigar  from  one  band  to  the  other.  "I 
don't  quite  understand  It."  he  says.  "The 
way  I  feel  about  It — It's  Just  bad." 

"That  money  could  be  spent  better  to  help 
people  over  here,"  Searcy  Thompson  chimes 
In.  "I  worked  all  my  life  In  construction  and 
I  ought  to  be  getting  more  pension  than 
I  am,  seems  like." 

POLITICS 

Johnny  Moore's  truck  Is  parked  on  the 
square,  and  he  sits  drowsily  on  the  back  end 
with  the  baskets  of  vegetables,  rousing  to 
sack  up  peaches  and  squash  and  potatoes 
and  string  beans  for  occasional  customers. 

He  pulls  his  straw  hat  farther  down  on 
his  forehead  and  rubs  his  jaw  with  Its  stub- 
ble of  whiskers.  "I  don't  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  war,"  he  says.  "I  don't  pay  too 
much  attention  to  It.  It's  a  lot  of  politics. 
I  don't  know  nothing  about  politics." 

Hal  Wilson  has  a  little  bit  of  everything  In 
his  store  on  the  square,  metal  toys,  bird  seed, 
cameras,  and  the  Western  Union  office.  "One 
person  I  heard  was  strong  about  It."  he  said, 
between  tending  to  customers  and  answering 
the  phone.  "He  said  that  It  was  Just  a  politi- 
cal war.  I  hear  people  fuss  about  the  war.  A 
lot  of  people  are  like  me.  They're  confused." 

The  confusion,  bewilderment,  even  Indif- 
ference In  the  faces  of  Ripley  have  their  re- 
flections In  other  faces  In  other  towns.  But, 
for  most  residents  of  this  Tennessee  hill 
country  town  built  on  farming  and  small 
factories,  a  heritage  of  patriotism  and  con- 
fidence in  the  country's  leaders  is  as  much 
a  part  of  life  as  church  on  Sunday  and  prayer 
meeting  on  Wednesday  night.  A  stars-and- 
stripes  sentiment  comes  through  as  Ripley 
talks. 

"I  wasn't  fortunate  enough  to  be  In  serv- 


ice," says  J.  T.  Denlson,  his  haircut  short  as 
a  Marine's,  a  patch  with  "shop  foreman" 
sewn  on  his  Carlton  Chevrolet  shirt.  "I  tried 
to  enlist  after  I  married,  but  I  had  too  many 
dependents. 

"I  think  we're  obligated,  In  a  sense,  to 
those  people  over  there. 

"We  know  what  freedom  Is  all  about.  When 
we  see  a  country  that  wants  freedom  from 
Communism,  It's  up  to  the  United  States 
to  help  them  any  way  we  can  If  it's  war, 
that's  the  price  we  have  to  pay." 

In  1963  and  1964,  when  Doyle  Davis  served 
13  months  in  Vietnam,  It  was  a  different  war. 
"Lots  of  snlperlng.  that  was  about  all  we  had 
then."  Davis  says,  pumping  gas  and  wiping 
car  windows  at  the  Chevrolet  dealership  while 
body  repair  work  is  slow.  "It's  gotta  be."  he 
says.  "If  we  weren't  there,  they  could  be 
here  I  think  we  should  go  on.  knock  out 
every  ammunition  dump,  block  them  off  from 
China  by  the  sea.  and  get  It  over  with." 

Upstairs  in  the  bookkeeper's  office,  Jim 
Giles  looks  up  from  his  ledgers:  "I  got  back 
from  Vietnam  in  November,  after  a  year.  It's 
gonna  be  a  long,  drawn-out  war.  but  I  think 
we're  doing  right  over  there,  stopping  the 
Communists." 

RIDICtTLOUS 

Across  the  street  at  the  Blue  and  White 
Cafe,  Anna  Marie  Moss  is  having  the  *1.50 
lunch  buffet — country  fried  steak,  crowder 
peas,  squash,  cornbread.  "It's  ridiculous,"  she 
says,  her  blond  hair  bouncing  on  her  shoul- 
ders as  she  tosses  her  head.  "I  think  we 
should  be  there,  but  dragging  it  on  and  on 
Is  ridiculous. 

"It's  like  playing  a  football  game.  The 
coach  tells  the  team  not  to  play  hard  enough 
to  win — but  not  to  let  the  other  side  win. 

Again  and  again  comes  the  statement  that 
Ripley  accepts  the  decision  of  the  experts, 
the  leaders,  those  who  are  calling  the  shots. 

"People  want  their  sons  home,  naturally, 
says  William  Klutts,  in  his  shirt  sleeves  as 
he  makes  up  the  week's  edition  of  his  paper. 
the  Lauderdale  County  Enterprise,  in  his 
basement  office.  "But  as  long  as  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  feel  we  should  be  there, 
the  people  around  here  accept  their  deci- 
sion." 

The  mayor  of  this  town  owns  a  furniture 
store,  the  Rozelle  Crlmer  Furniture  store, 
on  the  square.  Mayor  Crlmer  threads  his  way 
through  the  narrow  path  between  chairs 
and  sofas,  bedsteads  and  dressers  and  bu- 
reaus crowded  together,  to  talk  to  the  stran- 
gers. At  first  he  is  reticent,  but  then  he 
begins  to  talk.  "The  people  here  want  some- 
thing done.  They  feel  not  enough  effort  la 
being  done. 

"But  I  wouldn't  criticize.  I  don't  know  all 
of  their  problems.  I  don't  have  all  of  the 
facts." 

Brooks  Adams,  the  chairman  of  the  Ripley 
Red  Cross,  owns  the  Family  Shoe  Store  on 
the  other  side  of  the  square.  "All  the  people 
I  talk  to  say  they  think  we're  doing  the 
right  thing  by  being  In  Vietnam,"  he  says, 
waiting  behind  the  check-out  counter  for 
women  to  finish  opening  boxes  and  trying  on 
shoes.  "I  don't  oppose  the  policies.  I  would 
like  to  see  it  finished.  I'm  not  that  smart  to 
know  how  to  finish  It." 

son    RETURNS 

"I've  got  a  boy  who  came  back  from  over 
there  the  13th  "day  of  May,"  says  Norman 
A.  Shands,  who  rents  out  his  farm  land  out- 
side town  and  so  has  time  to  stand  by 
Moore's  produce  truck,  talking  to  the  people 
buying  vegetables.  "He  said  he  didn't  see 
nothing  over  there  worth  fighting  for. 

"I  don't  feel  like  we  should  be  In  any  for- 
eign country.  If  we  have  our  boys  and  power 
at  home.  I  think  we  could  defend  ourselves 
here.  That's  what  we  ought  to  do.  not  kill 
our  boys  off  overseas. 

"But  we  have  a  government  that's  sup- 
posed   to    know    all    about   our   business.    I 
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don't  ftrgue  with  them.  It  may  be  necessary 
that   our   boys  are   there." 

In  the  new  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, wood- paneled  with  a  black-and-white 
vinyl  floor,  seven  girls — four  Negro  and  three 
white — are  chatting  and  laughing.  Pauline 
Adams.  18.  Just  out  of  high  school  and  work- 
ing this  summer  for  O.E.O.  before  starting 
college  In  the  fall.  Is  one  of  them. 

rOB  THE  OLOCK 

To  Pauline,  the  war  Is  something  for  some- 
body older.  "The  young  people  don't  keep  up 
with  the  latest  events  of  the  war,"  she  says, 
doodling  on  her  notepad.  "They  don't  really 
know  what's  happening.  I  know  I  don't  like 
It. 

"I  don't  think  teen-agers  should  be  sent  to 
Vietnam  after  Just  six  weeks  training.  I  think 
the  older  ones  should  go.  who've  had  ex- 
perience." 

Her  boas.  Levi  Moore,  finds  time  to  answer 
questions  between  conferences  on  Head  Start 
and  the  new  VISTA  workers  for  Lauderdale 
County.  A  tall,  very  dark  man  with  big  bands, 
he  taught  high  school  history  In  Ripley 
before  faking  the  O.E  O  Job 

"Per^tuyilly  I  feel  that  we  should  be  there. 
I  have  a  son  who  Is  draft  age.  I  will  encour- 
age blm.  If  he  has  to  go.  to  do  his  part.' 
Moore  says.  The  resentment  expressed  by 
some  Negroes  that  their  people  are  bearing 
too  much  of  the  loud  in  Vietnam  finds  little 
expression  In  Ripley,  he  says. 

"They  resent  the  war  In  the  sense  they 
resent  all  wars,  not  so  much  in  the  fact  that 
they  have  a  disproportionate  number  of  peo- 
ple  there. 

"I  believe  this  country  has  certain  com- 
mitments to  our  own  International  prestige. 
If  we  do  not  stay  behind  our  commitments. 
It  will  make  It  difficult  for  other  nations  to 
commit  themselves  to  us." 

HER   WISH 

The  commitment  of  nations.  International 
prestige  matter  little  to  Mrs.  Addle  Bell  Reed, 
her  hair  rolled  up  In  pink  curlers,  bouncing 
a  neighbor's  child  on  her  knee  "I  would 
Just  like  for  it  to  be  ended. "  she  says.  "Our 
boys  are  over  there,  putting  up  their  lives. 
They  should  be  home  with  their  wives  and 
children. 

"Just  bring  them  back  home.  The  mothers 
need  their  sons.  The  wives  need  their  hus- 
bands, war  over  or  not," 

A  minority  voice  in  patriotic,  expert-trust- 
ing Ripley,  but  a  voice  that  has  echoes  in 
other  towns,  in  other  countries.  In  other 
states  A  voice  that  could  be  drowned  out  by 
martial  music — or  a  voice  that  could  grow 
louder. 


GUIDELINES   FOR   DEBATING   FOR- 
EIGN POLICY 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROTH  Mr  Speaker.  I  deplore 
those  who  would  tr>'  to  make  the  Vietnam 
war  a  partisan  issue,  who  would  use  the 
conflict  for  personal  gain.  The  war  is 
too  complex  sui  issue.  Involving  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans, 
to  be  a  matter  of  partisan  politics. 

For  this  reason.  I  heartily  endorse  the 
"Gu'delines  for  Debating  Foreign  Policy" 
portion  of  a  statement  by  Freedom  House 
conUined  in  the  New  York  Times  last 
Sunday  and  hereafter  insert  as  part  of 
the  Record.  Freedom  House,  which  is 
headed  by  Paul  H.  IDouglas.  former  Dem- 
ocratic Senator  from  Illinois,  and  Roscoe 


Drummond,  eminent  columnist,  points 
out  very  pungently  the  uncertainties  as 
to  whether  the  Paris  talks  wUl  become 
more  serious  and  more  productive.  It 
points  out: 

While  differences  of  opinion  are  inevitable 
on  this  latter  quesUon,  only  the  adminis- 
tration that  is  In  pow«r  until  January  20 
can  conduct  these  Ulks — and  the  war — ac- 
cording to  strategies  it  deems  appropriate. 
It  is  Incumbent  on  all  political  aspirants  in 
this  campaign  to  keep  their  dissent  respon- 
sible, and  to  do  or  say  nothing  that  will  en- 
courage further  procrastination  or  fresh  mis- 
calculations on  the  part  of  Hanoi,  or  under- 
cut the  American  negotiating  team's  pursuit 
in  Parts  of  a  durable  Vietnam  peace. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  refused 
to  stand  on  the  sidelines  and  criticize  the 
lack  of  progress  in  the  Paris  talks.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  regret  that  there 
have  been  those  in  the  past  as  well  as  in 
the  present  who  seek  partisan  advantage. 
UsuaUy  it  Is  done  through  the  use  of  sim- 
plistic, one-sentence  answers,  panaceas, 
or  generalizations. 

Back  in  1964.  we  were  told  by  a  presi- 
dential candidate  that  American  boys 
would  not  fight  for  Asian  boys.  This  was 
his  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  war. 

Now  again  in  1968  we  hear  candidates 
for  vsu-lous  political  offices  offering  easy 
answers  to  the  problem  of  the  war.  I  be- 
lieve, strongly  and  emphatically,  that  it 
is  harmful  to  our  Nation  and  to  our  po- 
litical system  for  candidates  who  know 
better  to  offer  easy,  cut-and-dried  solu- 
tions to  such  an  enormously  complex 
problem  as  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  do 
want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  there  should  not  be  respon- 
sible dissent  for  the  Johnson  war  policies. 
But  no  one  is  making,  in  my  judgment, 
a  sound  contribution  to  a  national  de- 
cision on  Vietnam  by  such  simplistic 
statements  as  "unconditionally  stop  the 
bombing  and  peace  will  come"  on  the  one 
hand,  or  "bomb  them  back  to  the  Stone 
Age  and  peace  will  come"  on  the  other. 

It  is  ray  judgment  that  the  best  chance 
for  peace  is  to  bring  a  new  team  into  the 
White  House,  much  the  same  as  we  were 
able  to  do  in  1952.  We  need  new  leader- 
ship which  has  new  options.  We  need  new 
leadership  which  can  bring  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  to  our  diplomatic  negotiations. 
I  am  strongly  of  the  conviction  that  Dick 
Nixon,  with  his  tremendous  reservoir  of 
background  in  foreign  and  military  af- 
fairs and  his  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
Communist  threat,  has  a  far  better 
chance  of  resolving  the  Vietnam  war 
than  does  Hubert  Humphrey  who.  by  his 
own  admission,  is  tied  to  a  continuation 
of  the  old  Johnson-Humphrey  policies. 

I  believe  that  the  first  order  of  business 
of  the  new  administration  should  be  to 
make  a  reevaluation  and  reassessment  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  I  would  hope  that  the 
new  President  and  his  new  team  of  ad- 
visers would  fly  to  Vietnam  to  make  a 
first-hand  inspection  of  the  war. 

In  deciding  what  should  be  done, 
careful  consideration  must  be  ^Iven  not 
only  to  the  military  conflict,  btft  Its  in- 
terrelationship with  Southeast  Asia,  as 
well  as  the  new  belligerency  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Upon  conclusion  of  this  new  reap- 
praisal of  the  situation  and  its  impact 
on  world  events.  I  would  hope  that  the 


new  President  would  come  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  American  people  to  fully 
report  what  he  found  and  what  needs 
to  be  done. 

Let  me  make  one  point  unmistakenly 
clear.  As  pointed  out  in  the  Freedom 
House  article,  the  precise  execution,  and 
I  emphasize  the  word  "precise"  of  foreign 
and  military  policies  is  necessarily  that 
of  the  President  and  his  diplomatic  and 
military  advisers.  They  are  the  only  ones 
who  have  full  access  to  all  military  and 
diplomatic  Information  that  is  needed 
to  decide  what  may  be  the  best  course  of 
action.  The  strategies  of  peace  and  war 
cannot  be  based  on  sentimentality, 
wishes,  or  even  dreams,  but  must  be 
decided  on  the  cold  facts  of  reality. 
There  may  come  a  time  when  we  may 
want  to  take  a  calculated  risk  for  peace, 
such  as  stopping  the  bombing,  but  it 
must  be  a  decision  based  on  facts  and 
not  the  emotionalism  of  the  moment. 
Let  no  one  forget  that  the  lives  of 
American  men  are  at  stake. 

It  has  been,  and  continues  to  be.  my 
policy  as  a  Member  of  Congress  to  fully 
support  the  American  troops.  For  that 
reason  I  have,  without  exception,  voted 
for  the  military  appropriations  asked  for 
by  the  President. 

A  stable  and  peaceful  order  must  con- 
tinue to  be  our  goal  in  world  affairs.  And 
let  no  one  be  mistaken,  there  are  no 
quick  or  easy  solutions  to  this  most  com- 
plex problem  of  international  peace.  Be 
wary  of  those  who  promise  easy  solu- 
tions. I  know  that  the  people  of  this 
country,  given  the  full  facts,  will  support 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  bring  an 
honorable  and  durable  peace  to  Vietnam. 

The     article     previously     mentioned, 
follows: 
OamELiNES    FOR    Debating    Foreign    Pouct 

On  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  fact  is  that 
talks  are  finally  under  way  in  Paris,  and 
have  been  for  some  months.  The  uncertain- 
ties are  whether  these  talks  will  become 
more  serious  and  more  productive,  and 
whether  the  current  American  negotiating 
strategy  is  conducive  to  this  end.  While  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  are  inevitable  on  this 
latter  question,  only  the  Administration 
that  is  in  power  until  January  20  can 
conduct  these  talks — and  the  war — accord- 
ing to  strategies  it  deems  appropriate.  Re- 
sponsible dissent  can  be.  and  perhaps  al- 
ready has  been,  constructive.  Nonetheless  it 
is  Incumbent  on  all  political  aspirants  in  this 
campaign  to  keep  their  dissent  responsible, 
and  to  do  or  say  nothing  that  will  encourage 
further  procrastination  or  fresh  miscalcula- 
tions on  the  part  of  Hanoi,  or  undercut  the 
American  negotiating  team's  pursuit  in  Paris 
of  a  durable  Vietnam  peace. 

Broad  goals  and  even  means  of  foreign 
policy,  as  well  as  national  military  commit- , 
ments.  are  very  properly  the  subject  of  con- 
tinuing public  debate  At  the  same  time,  the 
precise  execution  of  foreign  policy,  in  gen- 
eral, and  military  policy,  in  particular,  can 
only  be  the  responsibility  of  the  public  of- 
ficials who  are  Constitutionally  charged  with 
thes*  responsibilities.  The  ultimate  recourse 
of  opposition  Is  the  ballot  box  on  November  5. 
not  Independent  diplomacy  by  private 
citizens  or  the  candidates  before  they  have 
received  an  electoral  mandate. 

The  broadest  issue  in  the  foreign-policy 
debate  is  how  and  for  what  purposes  the 
United  States  shall  use  its  power  and  re- 
sources in  the  world.  We./emind  all  political 
leaders  in  this  camoalgn  that  this  nation 
cannot  avoid  Infiuenclng  the  future  course 
of  history  and  the  emerging  structure  of  the 
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changing  world  system.  Our  economic,  cul- 
tural and  military  influence  is  a  reality  every- 
where, whether  we  like  it  or  not.  To  refuse 
to  use  this  influence  constructively  is  to  use 
it  negatively,  at  the  risk  of  dire  consequences 
to  world  stability  and  our  own  security.  Con- 
versely, to  dissipate  our  power  and  resources 
where  the  stakes  are  ambiguous  may  deny 
us  a  decisive  voice  in  another,  more  serious 
crisis  in  some  other  place  or  time. 

The  choices  are  never  easy  but  to  sustain 
our  role  in  a  critical,  prolonged  and  costly 
test  Is  even  more  difficult.  What  we  have 
been  in  danger  of  losing  is  our  sense,  as  a 
nation,  of  the  responsibilities  we  cannot  ab- 
dicate. 

In  this  adversarial  world  system.  American 
policy  and  power  have  been,  for  more  than 
two  decades,  the  principal  deterrents  to  ag- 
gression, and  economic  and  political  anar- 
chy in  the  world.  On  some  occasions  we 
have  perhaps  overreacted,  and  on  others  we 
have  no  doubt  underreacted.  But  current 
events  In  Central  Europe  once  again  demon- 
strate that  freedom  is  still  being  brutally 
challenged  in  the  world.  The  United  States 
supports  self-determination  and  freedom 
from  external  coercion  in  Vietnam  as  else- 
where. The  Soviet  Union  has  displayed  in 
Czechoslovakia,  as  it  has  in  other  places,  its 
callous  indifference  to  self-determination 
and  Its  fear  of  freedom. 

The  diplomatic  olive  branches  we  have  held 
out  to  the  Soviet  Union  have  not  modified 
Its  hostility  to  the  freedoms  we  regard  as 
fundamental.  The  dreams  of  "detente"  and 
"conv-ergence" — like  the  Czechoslovak  dream 
of  gradual  emancipation  of  its  own^society — 
have  been  brutally  interrupted.  Ttiis  Is  a 
warning — a  revelation  of  reality — that  must 
not  be  lost  on  the  American  people  and  their 
leaders  during  this  campaign,  nor  after  a 
new  leadership  takes  office  in  January. 

A  stable  and  peaceful  order  must  continue 
to  be  our  goal  In  the  world  as  It  is  In  our 
own  cities.  Diplomatic  agreements  which  pro- 
mote stability,  such  as  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty,  should  be  pursued.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  not  make  accommo- 
dations in  Europe.  Asia  or  elsewhere  that 
have  the  effect  of  condoning  or  ratifying 
aggression  and  the  undermining  of  stability 
and  peaceful  order. 

We  call  on  all  candidates,  and  all  spokes- 
men for  special  views  and  causes,  to  observe 
decent  limits  to  their  partisanship  and  dis- 
sent. We  ask  a  renewal  of  that  basic  unity 
of  national  purpose  that  recognizes  Amer- 
ica's historical  commitment — and  momen- 
tum— to  the  strengthening  of  freedom  at 
home  and  in  the  world. 


CURTAILMENT  OF  HIGHWAY  FUNDS 
FLOUTS   THE   WILL   OF   CONGRESS 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  announced 
that  its  decision  to  defer  $200  million  in 
expenditures  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  is  in  response  to  the  congressional 
order  for  $6  billion  in  spending  reduc- 
tions for  fiscal  1969. 

Admittedly,  this  represents  $200  million 
worth  of  checks  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  not  write  during  this  fiscal 
year.  However,  it  was  not  the  intent  of 
Congress  In  passing  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  that  the  Fed- 


eral-aid highway  program  should  be 
deferred. 

Moneys  from  the  highway  trust  fund 
are  dedicated  funds  financed  from  high- 
way user  fees.  Deferral  of  those  funds 
does  not  represent  a  spending  reduction 
inasmuch  as  the  funds  will  continue  to 
grow,  and  will  be  spent  at  a  later  date. 
Instead  of  reducing  spending  by  $200 
million,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion is  simply  postponing  it  while  costs 
of  construction  continue  to  rise. 

Not  only  does  this  action  violate  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  passing  the  spend- 
ing reduction  requirement,  it  clearly 
flouts  the  will  of  Congress  as  expressed 
in  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968. 
Section  15  of  that  act  states: 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  under 
existing  law  no  part  of  (Highway  Trust 
Funds )  shall  be  impounded  or  withheld  from 
obligation. 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation tell  me  this  spending  reduction 
is  a  weapon  against  inflation.  That  is 
nonsense  because  this  represents  de- 
ferred spending  and  the  impact  of  de- 
ferred spending  is  more  damaging  ihan 
orderly  spending. 

The  damage  inflicted  on  the  States 
and  the  construction  industry  by  mak- 
ing it  impossible  to  plan  an  orderly  con- 
struction program  is  unconscionable. 
This  stop-and-start  Federal  policy  on 
the  highway  program  makes  it  impossible 
for  States  and  the  construction  indus- 
try to  efficiently  carry  out  construction, 
thus  increasing  the  costs  of  highways  to 
the  public. 

Many  States,  my  State  of  Utah  in- 
cluded, would  now  be  at  the  height  of 
their  contract  awards,  so  successful  bid- 
ders could  begin  planning  for  the  job  and 
accomplishing  the  necessary  details  to 
allow  them  to  begin  construction  as  soon 
as  weather  permits  next  spring.  Because 
of  this  deferral,  roadbuilders  and  profes- 
sional personnel  in  the  State  highway 
departments  are  faced  with  frustration 
and  injury. 

Under  two  previous  cutbacks  during 
the  past  2  years,  the  program  continued 
at  reduced  levels.  This  latest  action 
leaves  no  discretion  to  the  States  to  pro- 
ceed with  high  priority  projects,  mean- 
ing that  some  States  will  have  to  bear  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  cutback 
depending  on  their  program  and  work 
schedule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  action  is  contrary  to 
the  will  expressed  by  Congress,  unrespon- 
sive to  the  direction  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures, damaging  to  the  States  and  the 
highway  construction  industry  and  sup- 
pliers, and  clearly  against  the  public  In- 
terest. The  reason  given  for  such  irre- 
sponsible action  deliberately  flouts  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 


CONDEMNATION  OF  AGGRESSION 
BY  THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND  ITS 
SATELLITES  AGAINST  CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
^r.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  introduce  into  the  Record  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  on  September  16  by  the 
Parma.  Ohio.  City  Council,  condemning 
the  brutal  and  unprovoked  aggression  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites 
against  Czechoslovakia. 

At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  wholeheartedly  with  the  senti- 
ments expressed  therein,  and  to  call  the 
attention  of  this  House  to  the  resolution 
I  introduced  on  March  20.  1968.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  724. 

My  resolution  would  authorize  and  in- 
struct the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  direct  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  to  request  at  this  year's  session 
that  the  U.N.  insist  on  fulfillment  of  its 
charter  provisions  calling  for  sovereign 
equality  of  states  and  condemning 
colonial  rule. 

It  also  directs  that  the  Soviet  Union 
be  asked  to  abide  by  its  U.N.  member- 
ship obligations  by  withdrawing  all  its 
troops  and  agents  from  other  nations 
and  by  returning  all  Communist-held 
political  prisoners  to  their  homelands. 

And.  finally,  my  resolution  authorizes 
and  directs  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  use  all  diplomatic,  treatymak- 
ing,  and  appointive  powers  vested  in  him 
by  the  Constitution  to  augment  and  sup- 
port actions  taken  by  the  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  U.N.  in  the  interest  of  self- 
determination  and  political  independ- 
ence of  these  captive  nations. 

I  personally  discussed  my  resolution 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
shortly  after  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia.  We  agreed  that  the 
measure  was  very  pertinent  to  the  crisis 
which  exists  and  I  have  been  hopeful 
that  the  committee  will  act  on  it. 

I  urge  those  who  serve  on  the  commit- 
tee to  consider  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Parma  City  Coimcil  and.  in  the  light 
of  these  sentiments,  to  give  my  pending 
legislation  the  earliest  possible  action. 
Resolution  No.  53-68:  A  Resolution  Con- 
demning   THE    Brutal    and    Unprovoked 

Aggression  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 

Satellites  Against  Czechoslovakia 

Whereas.  We.  the  American  People,  protest 
against  the  brutal  and  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites 
against  Czecho-Slovakla:  and 

Whereas.  We.  the  American  People,  con- 
demn this  invasion  as  a  dastardly,  ruthless 
violation  of  the  rights  of  self-determination 
and  of  all  fundamental  human  rights.  This 
attack  violates  the  laws  of  man.  nations  and 
of  God:  and 

Whereas,  again  we  have  an  example  of  the 
tentacles  of  the  Soviet  Union  assisted  by  Its 
satellites  in  their  program  of  complete  domi- 
nation of  the  World  of  Nations  to  commu- 
nism: and 

Whereas,  we  again  see  that  the  force  of 
arms  will  always  be  used  to  enslave  the  Na- 
tions of  the  World  who  oppose  the  purposes 
and  the  Ideals  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
other  satellites:  and 

Whereas,  we  call  upon  all  Americans  from 
the  lowest  to  those  in  the  highest  offices  of 
the  land  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Slovak 
and  Czech  people  for  the  sake  of  the  freedom 
and  democracy  we  all  hold  so  dear:  Now, 
therefore. 
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B«  It  resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  city 
of  Parm*.  Coirnty  of  Cuyahoga  and  State  of 
Ohio: 

Section  1.  That  thU  entire  Parma  City 
Council  and  the  City  Administration  by 
John  Petruska,  Ita  Mayor.  Anna  L.  Kozusko, 
Ita  Treaaurer.  Joeeph  S.  Lime.  lt«  Auditor 
and  Andrew  Boyko.  Its  Solicitor,  respectfully 
request  that  all  leaders  of  our  State  and 
Country  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Slovak  and 
Czech  people  for  the  sake  of  the  freedom  and 
democracy  we.  here,  enjoy  so  much. 

Section  2.  That  the  Clerk  of  Council  be. 
and  he  hereby  Is.  authorized  and  directed  to 
send  a  certified  copy  of  this  Resolution  to 
Governor  James  A.  Rhodes  of  the  State  of 
Ohio;  House  of  Representatives:  Senators 
Prank  J.  Lausche  and  Stephen  Young;  Con- 
gressmen William  Mlnshall.  Charles  Vanlk. 
Michael  Pelghan:  Representative  Prances 
Bolton,  and  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Section  3.  That  this  Resolution  Is  hereby 
declared  to  be  an  emergency  measure  neces- 
sary for  the  Immediate  preservation  of  the 
public  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  people 
all. over 'the  World,  and  shall  become  Im- 
medlately'efrectlve  upon  receiving  the  af- 
firmative vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  members 
elected  to  Council  and  approval  of  the  Mayor, 
otherwise  from  and  after  the  earliest  period 
allowed  by  law. 

Adopted:  September  16.  1968. 

Attest:  Bernard  J.  Survoy.  Clerk  of  Council. 

Piled  with  the  Mayor:  September  18.  1968. 
Paci,  J.  Phillips. 
President  of  CouTicil. 

Approved:   September  23.   1968. 

John  PrmusKA. 
Mayor,  City  of  Parma.  Ohio. 


POSTAL  TRANSPORTATION  ACT  OP 
1968 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  today  recommended  by 
the  Postmaster  General,  to  modernize 
postal  transportation  laws  and  provide 
the  Postmaster  General  greater  flexibil- 
ity in  the  procurement  of  transportation 
of  mail  by  railway,  airplane,  and  motor 
vehicle. 

I  first  sponsored  legislation  on  this 
subject  in  1965  during  the  89th  Con- 
gress. As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Postal  Operations  of  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  I 
conducted  extensive  studies  and  reviews 
of  the  laws  and  regulations  controlling 
the  transportation  of  mail  during  1965 
and  1966. 

Our  subcommittee  considered  several 
proposals  for  changing  the  transporta- 
tion laws  at  that  time,  but  we  were  not 
able  to  reach  any  agreement  during  tl"ie 
89th  Congress.  Early  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress. I  again  sponsored  legislation  to 
revise  the  laws  for  transportation  of 
mail.  The  Postmaster  General  also  has 
been  conducting  extensive  studies  on  this 
matter  during  these  3  years.  This  legisla- 
tion is  the  result  of  our  combined  studies. 

I  have  reservations  about  some  of  the 
reconmiendations  made  by  the  Postmas- 
ter General.  However,  his  proposal  will 
carry  out,  in  a  •  lajor  part,  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  President's 
Commission   on   Postal   Orgaruzation. 

It  is  stated  on  page  171  of  the  Com- 


mission's report  that  "postal  managers 
should  have  the  authority  to  select  what- 
ever means  of  transportation  Is  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  postal  service." 

The  report  of  Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc.. 
which  made  the  special  study  for  the 
President's  Commission  on  Postal  Orga- 
nization, points  out : 

The  Bureau  of  Transportation  Is  limited 
In  Ita  choice  of  carrier  by  Government  regu- 
lation, which  fixes  rates  for  air  movements, 
prohibits  the  use  of  freight  forwarders,  and 
prohibits  .  .  .  shipments  via  (highway)  com- 
mon carriers  (The  postal)  service  does  not 
have  the  same  latitude  to  negotiate  for  the 
best  terms  (lowest  cost,  fastest  delivery)  that 
a  similar  Industrial  shipper  does.  Mall  vol- 
umes between  pKjlnts  in  the  system  vary, 
and  fixed  capacity  rate  structures  do  not 
permit  the  minimization  of  costs  nor  even 
promote  maximizing  service. 

The  laws  regulating  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Postmaster  General 
may  procure  transportation  for  mail  have 
remained  unchanged  for  over  30  years. 
These  laws  are  based  on  railway  trans- 
portation of  passengers,  and  fast  freight. 
Today  the  number  of  dally  passenger 
trains  avaibale  to  carry  mail  is  less  than 
700,  compared  with  approximately  10,000 
in  1930. 

I  introduce  the  bill  at  this  time  at 
the  request  of  the  Postmaster  General, 
knowing  full  well  that  no  legislative  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  on  the  proposal  during 
the  90th  Congress.  But  I  do  so  in  order 
to  afford  all  segments  of  the  transporta- 
tion Industry  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral's recommendations,  which  are  so 
vital  to  the  transportation  requirements 
of  the  Department  in  being  able  to  handle 
economically  the  ever-Increasing  volume 
of  mail. 

This  bill  will  authorize  the  Postmaster 
General  to  obtain  transportation  serv- 
ices for  mail  from  regulated  motor  car- 
riers and  freight  forwarders  on  exactly 
the  same  basis  as  he  now  does  from  the 
railways. 

The  Postmaster  General  will  be  au- 
thorized to  negotiate  rates  of  compensa- 
tion with  scheduled  air  carriers  as  well 
as  railways. 

The  requirement  that  certain  airport- 
to-post  office  transportation  be  per- 
formed by  Government  vehicles  will  be 
repealed. 

The  residence  requirement  for  star 
route  contractors  will  be  repealed. 

The  bill  will  establish  authority  for 
the  Postmaster  General  to  enter  into 
mail  transportation  contracts  which  re- 
quire the  use  of  more  than  one  mode  of 
transportation. 

The  proposed  revision  will  extend  the 
statutory  obligation  of  railway  common 
carriers  to  transport  mail  and  provide 
related  services  at  rates  prescribed  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
to  the  two  important  segments  of  the 
transportation  industry  not  now  covered 
by  any  corresponding  obligation — the 
regulated  motor  carriers  and  freight 
forwarders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
authority  of  the  Postmaster  General  to 
control  and  supervise  the  transportation 
of  mail  by  all  modes  of  transportation 
should  be  as  flexible  as  is  his  present 
authority  regarding  the  transportation 
of  mail  by  rail.  All  modes  of  the  trans- 


portation industry  should  be  treated  on 
an  equitable  and  comparable  basis. 

While,  as  I  nave  indicated,  some  pro- 
visions of  the  proposal  may  be  found 
objectionable,  the  Postmaster  General's 
recommendation  merits  extensive  and 
serious  deliberation.  I  will  see  that  this 
action  Is  taken  during  the  next  session 
of  the  Congress. 


AMERICAN  LEAGUE  UMPIRES 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr  Speaker, 
it  has  come  to  my  attention  from  the 
various  news  media  that  a  situation  ex- 
ists relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  League  of  profes- 
sional baseball  clubs  and  two  of  the  um- 
pires. Bill  Valentine  and  Al  Salerno,  em- 
ployed by  the  American  League. 

The  facts  that  I  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain from  independent  sources  as  well  as 
from  the  press  indicate  the  following : 

Al  Salerno  has  been  employed  as  a 
major  league  umpire  in  the  American 
League  for  7  years.  In  the  past  few  years 
he  has  been  assigned  to  the  crew  which 
has  worked  the  critical  yearend  games 
between  the  pennant  contenders. 

Bill  Valentine  has  been  employed  for  6 
years  by  the  American  League  and  ha.s 
also  been  assigned  to  the  critical  series 
which  occur  at  the  end  of  the  season 
when  there  is  a  close  race  for  the  pen- 
nant. 

For  a  long  time  prior  to  September  1, 
1968,  Bill  Valentine  and  Al  Salerno  were 
^actively  engaged  in  attempting  to  con-' 
vince  their  fellow  umpires  in  the  Amer- 
ican League  to  form  an  association  and 
group  together  to  negotiate  better  eco- 
nomic benefits  with  their  employer,  the 
American  League. 

By  around  September  1,  1968.  they  felt 
that  they  had  the  backing  of  the  remain- 
ing members  of  the  American  League  um- 
piring staff  and,  therefore,  contacted  a 
National  League  umpire,  Mr.  Augie 
Donatelli,  to  indicate  that  they  wished  to 
join  the  already  formed  Association  of 
National  League  umpires  and  requested 
that  they  be  allowed  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  League  Umpires 
Association. 

On  approximately  September  9.  1968, 
Al  SUemo  contacted  Mr.  John  J.  Rey- 
nolds, of  Chicago,  the  attorney  represent- 
ing the  National  League  umpires  and 
the  secretary  of  their  association.  He  re- 
quested from  Mr.  Reynolds  that  he  be 
allowed  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  to 
attempt  to  convince  the  National  League 
umpires  the  intentions  of  the  American 
League  umpires  to  join  the  association. 
Reynolds  advised  Salerno  to  come  to 
Chicago  to  meet  with  him.  and  they 
would  decide  whether  or  not  to  have  Sal- 
erno attend  the  meeting.  On  September 
12,  1968,  in  Chicago  at  the  Pick-Congress 
Hotel.  Salerno  met  with  Reynolds  and 
was  advised  that  he  could  attend  the 
National  League  umpires  meeting  to  be 
held  the  same  day  at  the  hotel. 
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Salerno  attended  that  meeting  and  as 
a  result  Mr.  Reynolds  prepared  written 
agreements  to  be  signed  by  the  American 
League  umpires  indicating  their  inten- 
tion to  join  the  National  League  Umpires 
Association.  These  agreements  were  giv- 
en to  Salerno  Friday  afternoon,  Septem- 
ber 13.  1968,  and  were  mailed  that  night 
by  Salerno  to  the  remaining  members  of 
the  American  League  umpiring  staCf. 
These  letters  were  directed  to  the  loca- 
tions at  which  the  American  League  um- 
pires would  be  on  Sunday.  September  15. 
1968. 

At  approximately  9  a.m.  Chicago  time. 
10  a.m.  Boston  time.  Mr.  Cronin,  the 
president  of  the  American  League,  called 
both  Salerno  and  Valentine,  who  were 
in  Cleveland  and  advised  them  they 
had  been  discharged  from  the  league  due 
to  incompetency. 

The  thought  occurs  to  me  that  con- 
sidering the  continuity  of  these  events 
and  the  long  years  of  excellent  service 
performed  by  these  men,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  they  were  fired  because 
they  attempted  or  were  attempting  to 
organize  their  fellow  umpires  into  an  as- 
sociation for  the  economic  benefit  of 
their  profession. 

As  we  know,  this  Congress  of  the 
United  States  enacted  into  law  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  which  was 
meant  to  protect  employees,  employers, 
and  labor  unions  in  the  labor-manage- 
ment field.  The  primary  emphasis  of  this 
law  Is  the  protection  of  the  right  of  an 
employee  to  form  an  association  or  union 
for  purposes  of  collective  bargaining  to 
improve  his  economic  well-being.  Section 
8<at<3)  of  the  law  provides: 

It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  an 
employer  by  discrimination  In  regard  to  hire 
or  tenure  of  employment  or  any  term  or  con- 
dition of  employment  to  encourage  or  dis- 
courage membership  In  any  labor  organiza- 
tion. 

Although  the  word  "labor  organiza- 
tion,"  is  used,  the  act  applies  to  any  orga- 
nization or  association  of  employees  who 
join  together  in  an  attempt  to  bargain 
as  a  unit  for  better  economic  conditions. 

We  all  know  that  the  professional  sport 
and  structure  of  major  league  baseball  in 
our  country  is  not  a  game.  The  game  is 
played  on  the  field,  but  the  owners  of  the 
teams  that  play  the  game  comprise  a 
multimillion-dollar  business  whose  prod- 
uct is  dispensed  over  every  national  tele- 
vision and  radio  media.  It  is  also  totally 
dependent  upon  and  completely  within 
interstate  commerce. 

In  my  opinion,  in  the  event  the  Ameri- 
can League,  as  it  certainly  appears  to 
have  done,  can  fiagrantly  violate  the  laws 
of  this  Congress  and  destroy  the  liveli- 
hood of  two  men  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  business  of  baseball,  then 
this  Congress  must  Investigate  and  in- 
quire into  the  nature  of  such  dismissals 
and  the  structure  of  the  entity  that  gives 
rise  to  such  a  position. 


FREEZE  ON  FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY 
CONSTRUCTION  A  FISCAL  SLIGHT 
OP  HAND 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
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my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
periodically,  when  the  executive  branch 
deems  it  necessary  to  have  the  Federal 
budget  appear  smaller,  or  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  find  a  source  of  funds  to  bor- 
row, a  freeze  is  placed  on  Federal-aid 
highway  construction. 

This  is  nothing  but  fiscal  sleight  of 
hand.  It  is  a  blow  to  traffic  safety.  And  it 
does  not  save  a  dime  over  the  long  rim. 
All  it  does  is  to  postpone  needed  and 
planned  highway  construction.  It  upsets 
the  planning  of  our  State  highway  de- 
partments and  delays  the  completion  of 
needed  roads  and  highways.  In  domino 
fashion,  it  disrupts  the  programing  of 
construction  companies  and  threatens 
the  security  of  workers  in  our  planning 
departments  and  out  on  our  highway 
rights  of  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, in  both  of  its  bodies,  are  reason- 
able and  compassionate.  We  Usten  to  the 
urgent  and  all  other  requests  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  in  the  light  of  attempting 
to  meet  demonstrated  needs. 

But  many  times,  and  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  highway  trust  fund, 
we  are  not  asked.  The  Congress  created 
the  highway  trust  fund  as  a  receptacle 
for  gasoline  taxes  and  other  highway 
user  funds,  and  it  pledged  these  funds  for 
highway  construction  and  corollary 
uses.  If  the  funds  are  not  committed  for 
these  purposes,  they  are  invested,  such 
as  in  loans  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  other  programs. 

Highway  departments  who  plan  their 
highway  construction  programs  on  the 
basis  of  expected  Income  to  the  fund  are, 
thus,  frustrated  In  their  planning. 
Needed  and  planned  highway  projects 
are  postponed.  When  the  loans  are  re- 
paid, the  funds  still  must  go  for  high- 
ways. 

We.  who  are  attempting  to  oversee  and 
guide  an  orderly  Federal-State  highway 
construction  program,  also  are  frus- 
trated. Mr.  Speaker.  But  the  withholding 
of  these  funds  continues: 

First.  In  November  1966,  the  admin- 
istration announced  a  $1.1  billion  cut- 
back on  highway  spending. 

Second.  In  late  February  asid  early 
March  1967,  the  Roads  Subcommittee 
held  4  days  of  hearings  on  the  cutback, 
and  I  along  with  a  number  of  other  Mem- 
bers Introduced  a  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  withheld 
funds  be  released.  Only  $175  milUon, 
about  1  percent,  was  released. 

Third.  In  January  1968,  the  allocation 
of  $600  million  In  highway  funds  wsis 
withheld  because  of  "the  national  pro- 
gram for  control  of  inflationary  pres- 
surcs.** 

Fourth.  In  March  1968,  a  number  of 
Members.  Including  myself.  Introduced 
legislation  aimed  at  stopping  the  ad- 
ministration from  withholding  these 
funds.  This  amendment  was  approved 
by  the  Congress  and  signed  into  law 
recently  as  part  of  the  Highway  Act  of 
1968. 


Five.  Again,  early  this  month,  the  ad- 
ministration announced  steps  to  reduce 
highway  spending  by  $200  million  and 
defer  it  until  next  fiscal  year.  In  doing  so, 
the  congressional  mandate  in  the  Rev- 
enue and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968.  directing  the  reduction  of  $6  bil- 
lion In  Federal  spending,  was  cited  as 
the  reason. 

The  administration's  own  yardstick 
is  that  one  life  Is  saved  for  each  5  miles 
of  highway  built.  How  many  lives  will 
be  lost  because  of  the  delays  In  needed 
highway  construction? 

I  agree  with  the  comments  of  Governor 
Reagan  In  his  recent  telegram  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  California,  and 
place  the  text  of  that  message  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
To  All  Members  of  the  California  Delegation: 

While  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  $6  billion  spending  cut  required  by  Con- 
gress, the  freezing  of  funds  for  the  Federal 
highway  program  has  been  Improperly  In- 
cluded In  the  cut  by  the  administration. 

Such  action  Is  neither  a  true  economy 
move  nor  a  reduction  in  the  overall  cost  of 
government.  This  Is  an  evasive  subterfuge 
to  f(5ol  the  public  that  such  deferrals  are 
economy  measures. 

In  addition,  It  Is  contrary  to  the  "sense  of 
Congress"  as  contained  in  the  Federal  High- 
way Act  of  1968.  It  also  Is  In  direct  conflict 
with  a  promise  made  to  the  Western  Gover- 
nors by  Prl^e  Daniel,  representing  the  Presi- 
dent, who  stated  that  highway  uust  funds 
would  not  be  held  back  or  be  included  In  the 
spending  cut. 

Gas  taxes  collected  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  earmarked  for  highway  construc- 
tion under  the  laws  are  still  being  collected, 
but  apparently  they  will  be  diverted  to 
other  spending  through  loans  from  the  Fed- 
eral highway  program. 

This  continuing  disruption  of  the  high- 
way program  by  the  executive  branch  in 
Washington  will  adversely  afl'ect  the  con- 
struction Industry  and  the  labor  force.  Con- 
struction land  costs  continue  to  Increase.  It 
is  vital  to  complete  major  highway  con- 
struction as  quickly  as  possible  to  avoid  these 
increased  costs. 

On  behalf  of  the  State  of  California.  I  urge 
your  vigorous  and  Immediate  action  oppos- 
ing this  Improper  and  regrettable  action. 
Ronald  Reagan, 
Governor,  State  of  California. 


THE  HUBERT  TWIST 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  last  2 
days  a  new  dance  has  been  Invented. 
For  lack  of  a  better  term  It  deserv'es  to 
be  called  the  "Hubert  twist." 

The  "HtTBERT  twist"  is  a  very  intrigu- 
ing dance.  It  consists  of  placing  the  right 
foot  In  front  of  the  left  foot  and  lean- 
ing forward  until  both  feet  are  placed 
squarely  in  the  mouth.  It  is  a  double 
action  step,  because  the  process  is  re- 
peated immediately  before  anyone  has 
had  a  chance  to  note  the  first  faux  pas. 
Here  is  the  way  the  dance  goes  as  prac- 
ticed by  H.  H.  H. 

In  a  speech  yesterday  morning  In  Cali- 
fornia, the  Minnesota  Mauler  said,  re- 
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ferring   to  increases  In  social  security 
benefits: 

with  a  single  exception  .  1954 
every  expansion  In  the  coverage  of  Social 
Security  .  .  .  every  Increase  In  benefits  .  .  . 
has  been  proposed  by  the  Etemocrats  and 
most  of  them  have  been  passed  over  strong 
Republican  opposition. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  the  facts: 
The  most  recent  Increase  In  social  se- 
curity benefits  was  the  bill  passed  by 
this  House  on  August  17.  1967,  13  years 
after  Hubert's  "single  exception."  The 
bill  was  supported  almost  unanimously 
by  Republican  Members  of  the  House.  In 
fact  if  Hubert  will  go  back  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record  he  will  find  that  the 
benefit  increase  was  opposed  by  exactly 
twice  as  many  Democrats  as  Republi- 
cans. This  is  not  the  only  example  of 
Republican  support  for  Improvements  in 
social  security  benefits,  but  It  is  most  ap- 
propriate because  the  only  real  differ- 
ence in  the  two  parties  at  the  time  this 
bni  wtt  enacted  was  the  Republican 
proposal,  one  which  I  and  many  others 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  had  introduced 
a  year  earlier— to  tie  future  increases  in 
benefits  to  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

This  is  the  same  proposal  which  the 
Democrats  opposed  last  year,  and  which 
Hubert  suddenly  claims  as  his  very  own. 
What  sheer  demagoguery.  and  what 
audacity  to  believe  that  this  distortion 
of  the  record  would  go  unnoticed.  Now. 
comes  the  second  step  in  the  "Hubert 
twist." 

I  quote  from  the  September  28  issue  of 
Labor  magazine  which  in  turn  quotes 
Hubert  HuMPHRrr  on  law  and  order: 

You  can  talk  about  law  and  order,  but  If 
you  want  It  you  have  to  pay  the  policemen 
more,  you  have  to  have  more  police,  better 
trained,  better  equipment  and  you  have  to 
start  building  a  Just  society. 

What  Is  he  (Nixon)  prepared  to  do?  How 
much  is  he  prepared  to  pay?  his  own  Party 
(In  Congress)  wouldn't  even  support  the 
mild  measures  we  passed  I  think  he  has 
been  very  fuzzy  on  these  things. 

Let  US  see  just  who  is  being  fuzzy : 
The  only  major  measure  passed  in  this 
Congress  that  dealt  with  the  subject  of 
police  pay.  training,  equipment,  and 
buildings  was  the  omnibus  anticrime 
bill.  Where  did  the  major  support  for 
this  measure  come  from?  From  the  Re- 
publicans whose  votes  overwhelmingly 
supported  it,  and  who  in  fact  offered  and 
gained  acceptance  of  the  amendments 
which  made  it  an  effective  bill.  Is  memory 
so  short  that  everyone  in  this  House 
cannot  recall  that  the  entire  Nation 
watched  breathlessly  to  see  whether 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  would  veto 
this  measure?  The  only  obstacle  which 
this  bill  had  to  overcome  was  Democrat 
opposition  to  strong  Republican  amend- 
ments, the  opposition  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark  to  many  of  its  provi- 
sions, and  the  Johnson-Humphrey  ad- 
ministration's consideration  of  a  Presi- 
dential veto. 

I  hope  the  Pair  Campaign  Practices 
Committee  has  been  watching  this  dem- 
onstration of  the  "Hubert  twisr*.  and 
this  utter  distortion  of  the  Republican 
record,  without  even  so  much  as  an 
apology  for  the  previous  Johnson - 
Humphrey  position. 


The  "Hubert  twist"  is  one  dance  step 
that  will  never  lead  to  the  White  House. 

I     

U.S.  GOLD  POLICY 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite 
attention  of  Members  of  this  body  to  an 
important  speech  on  U.S.  gold  policy 
made  a  couple  of  days  ago  by  the  Hon- 
orable Henry  H.  Fowler.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Secretary  Fowler's  forthright  state- 
ment on  U.S.  gold  policy  was  particularly 
timely  in  view  of  the  forthcoming  Sep- 
tember meeting  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  here  in  Washington.  His 
absolute  and  total  opposition  to  sugges- 
tions aimed  at  reconstructing  an  artifi- 
cial floor  on  the  price  of  free  market  gold 
was  particularly  appropriate. 

To  those  who  have  been  hoping  for  a 
change  in  U.S.  attitude  on  gold  policy 
prior  to  the  annual  IMF  meeting,  Secre- 
tary Fowler's  statement  of  yesterday 
should  resolve  any  doubts  whatsoever. 

Furthermore,  to  those  speculators  who 
are  looking  beyond  the  IMP  meeting  to 
next  January  when  a  new  administration 
and  a  new  Treasury  Secretary  assume 
their  resp4|(jsibilities,  I  have  this  to  say: 
Among  Congressmen  and  Senators  of 
both  political  parties  who  have  followed 
recent  international  monetary  develop- 
ments with  Interest,  I  have  discerned 
broad,  bipartisan  support  for  Secretary 
Fowler's  position  on  gold. 

The  speech  follows: 
SpsrcH    or  Hon.   Henrt   H.   Powleb.   Sechk- 

TART    or    THE    TREASTTRT.    BKWOMX    THE    SIXTH 

International  Conference  of  the  Foroino 

Industry  Association.  Washington,   DC. 

September  24.  1968 

The  financial  statesmen  at  Bretton  Woods 
served  us  well.  The  foundation  they  laid,  on 
which  has  been  built  an  ever-Increasing  de- 
gree of  International  policy  coordination  in 
economic  and  financial  affairs,  has  helped 
make  the  past  twenty  years  a  period  of  un- 
precedented prosperity  and  development  In 
the  free  world. 

Next  week  the  Ministers  of  Finance  and 
Central  Bank  Governors  of  the  111  member 
countries  will  be  In  Washington  to  attend 
the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  World  Bank  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  Here  ways 
and  means  of  further  Improving  the  struc- 
ture of  International  financial  cooperation 
win  be  on  the  agenda  for  public  comment 
and  Informed  discussion. 

Gold  and  Its  relationship  to  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  system  Is  p>art  of  that  struc- 
ture and  I  thought  It  might  be  useful  to 
explore  that  subject  with  you  today. 

The  association  of  gold  with  recurrent 
crises  in  the  International  monetary  system 
together  with  Its  proven  inadequacy  as  a 
reliable  source  of  International  liquidity  In 
a  growing  world  economy  have  made  desir- 
able a  public  reexamination  of  the  role  of 
gold  and  the  international  monetary  system. 
Gold  has  had  a  long  and  honorable  service 
as  a  means  of  settling  International  pay- 
ments. But  the  current  reexamination  of  the 
role  of  gold  can  be  viewed  as  a  contemporary 
echo  of  passions  out  of  the  past;  to  para- 
phrase William  Jennings  Bryan,  the  Issue  to- 


day la  to  make  sure  that  the  International 
monetary  system  Is  not  crucified  on  a  cross 
of  gold.  / 

The  need  to  make  told  the  servant  and 
not  the  master  of  our\economlc  destiny  Is 
part  of  the  continuing  e^rt  to  strengthen 
the  International  monetary^ystem.  It  Is,  and 
can  only  be.  met  by  putting  international 
policy  coordination  on  a  sufficiently  consist- 
ent, persistent  and  flexible  basis  to  avoid  the 
disruptions  and  minimize  the  risks  of  the 
unpredictable  that  have  characterized  past 
crises.  This  Is  a  never-ending  effort. 

The  adjustment  of  International  financial 
cooperation  to  a  moving  tide  of  events  and 
developments  is  solidly  based  on  the  common 
recognition  by  the  financial  authorities  oJ 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  countries  In 
the  fre»  world  that  the  international  mone- 
tary system  rest*  oo  four  pillars : 

A  strong  and  well-balanced  U.S.  economy 
with  a  strong  dollar  which  holds  Its  pur- 
chasing power  and  can  be  profitably  Invested 
in  the  U.S.  money  or  capital  markets  and. 
therefore,  can  be  held  as  a  safe  Interna- 
tional reserve  or  as  a  safe  and  useable  means 
for  making  International  commercial  pay- 
ments. 

A  fixed  t35  per  ounce  official  price  of  gold 
and  a  dollar  that  Is  convertible  Into  gold 
at  that  price  by  monetary  authorities. 

Convertibility  of  other  currencies  Into  dol- 
lars at  stated  rates  of  exchange. 

Adequate  international  reserves  and  credit 
facilities  to  support  the  system. 

The  United  States  Government  Is  solidly 
committed  to  these  principles.  It  Is  a  solid 
commitment  becaxise  these  principles  have 
had  long-standing  bipartisan  support  In  the 
United  States.  This  bipartisan  support  has 
been  essential  to  the  strength  and  position 
of  the  United  States  In  the  International 
financial  arena. 

The  bipartisan  character  of  our  position 
In  International  financial  affairs  can  be 
graphically  illustrated  by  specific  actions 
over  the  past  ten  years. 

The  decisive  vote,  with  majorities  from 
both  parties  In  both  Houses,  under  the  re- 
sponsible leadership  of  both  parties  in  both 
Houses,  to  enact  the  recent  Revenue-and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968.  Is  a  current 
example.  This  action  to  Increase  taxes  and 
cut  projected  public  expenditures — both  un- 
popular measures  in  an  election  year — was 
designed  to  keep  the  U.S.  economy  strong 
and  well-balanced  and  to  strengthen  the 
dollar  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  his  Message  to  the  nation  last  New 
Year's  Day  President  Johnson  emphasized 
that  the  need  for  action  to  bring  our  balance 
of  payments  to.  or  close  to.  equilibrium  In 
the  year  ahead  "Is  a  national  and  Interna- 
tional responsibility  of  the  highest  priority." 
This  statement  was  paralleled  by  the  recent 
Republican  Platform  commitment  "that  the 
balance  of  payments  crisis  must  be  ended 
and  the  International  position  of  the  dollar 
strengthened." 

The  policy' to  maintain  the  existing  of- 
ficial price  of  gold  and  convertibility  of  gold 
Into  dollars  at  that  price  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  public  commitments  by  three  admin- 
istrations— EUsenhower.  Kennedy  and  John- 
son. 

When,  in  the  last  year  of  the  Elsenhower 
Administration,  the  flurry  In  the  London  gold 
market  In  October  1960  raised  questions 
about  the  U.S.  position  on  the  official  price 
of  gold,  the  Treasury  Department,  on  October 
20.  1960,  Issued  the  following  statement : 

'•The  United  States  will  continue  Its  policy 
of  buying  gold  from  and  selling  gold  to  for- 
eign governments,  central  banks  and  under 
certain  conditions.  International  Institu- 
tions, for  the  settlement  of  International 
balances  or  for  other  legitimate  monetary 
purposes,  at  the  established  rate  of  $35  per 
fine  troy  oynce,  exclusive  of  handling 
charges. 

"Ab     Treasury    Secretary     Anderson     has 
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stated  many  times  In  the  past.  It  Is  our  firm 
position  to  maintain  the  dollar  at  Its  exist- 
ing gold  parity." 

To  close  ranks  with  the  Republican  Ad- 
ministration on  this  question,  on  October 
30,  1960.  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy,  then  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  is- 
sued a  statement  saying  "We  pledge  ourselves 
to  maintain  the  current  value  of  the  dollar. 
If  elected  President,  I  shall  not  devalue  the 
dollar  from  the  present  rate.  Rather,  I  shall 
defend  Its  present  value  and  Its  soundness." 

As  President.  John  P.  Kennedy  repeated 
that  commitment  and  devoted  his  second 
Message  to  the  Congress  to  measures  designed 
to  make  good  on  that  commitment. 

In  February  1965,  shortly  after  his  In- 
auguration, President  Johnson  said  In  his 
Balance  of  Payments  Message,  "The  dollar 
is  and  will  remain  as  good  as  gold  fully  con- 
vertible at  WS  per  ounce." 

In  his  Balance  of  Payments  Message  on 
New  Year's  Day  last  January,  President 
Johnson  repeated  "The  dollar  will  remain 
convertible  into  gold  at  $35  an  ounce,  and 
our  full  gold  stock  will  back  that  commit- 
ment." Congress  acted  to  remove  the  re- 
maining statutory  restriction  on  the  use  of 
US.  monetary  gold  for  that  purpose ,  In 
March. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  legislation  to  au- 
thorize additional  International  credit  fa- 
cilities through  quota  increases  In  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  In  1960  and  1965 
and  authorizing  participation  In  the  Gen- 
eral Arrangements  to  Borrow  In  1962  have 
been  approved  vsrlth  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port In  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

But  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  illustra- 
tion of  bipartisan  support  for  International 
financial  cooperation  was  the  action  of  the 
Congress  last  May  In  the  field  of  reserve 
assets.  President  Johnson  requested  that 
the  Congress  authorize  U.S.  participation  In 
a  program  to  build  up  International  reserves 
through  multilateral  arrangements  looking 
to  the  deliberate  creation  of  Special  Drawing 
Rights  !n  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
as  a  supplement  to  gold  and  the  reserve  cur- 
rencies. 

This  type  of  program  has  had  solid  bi- 
partisan backing  since  1965  in  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  the  Congress.  This 
action  of  the  Congress  providing  U.S.  ap- 
proval and  support  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  236 
to  16  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
by  a  voice  vote  In  the  Senate  after  over- 
whelming bipartisan  support  from  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
n 
I  have  s«kt  out  the  record  on  the  position 
of  the  United  States  because  there  Is  a 
tendency  In  some  foreign  quarters  to  mis- 
understand, misstate,  or  underestimate  It. 
Becatise  of  Its  key  role  In  the  system,  the 
United  States  has  special  repsonslblllty.  but 
It  does  not  seek  to  dictate.  In  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  gold  and  the  International 
monetary  system,  as  In  dealing  with  all  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  International  monetary 
system,  the  United  States  Is  dedicated  to  the 
principle  of  multilateral  decision-making 
rather  than  unilateral  action.  Our  objective 
Is  to  maintain  and  Improve  an  international 
monetary  system  that  will  better  serve  its 
fundamental  and  only  valid  purpose — to 
foster  the  continued  growth  of  trade  and  the 
movement  of  capital  and  people  among  na- 
tions to  the  benefit  of  all. 

Our  gold  policies  must  contribute  to,  and 
be  consistent  with,  this  purpose.  This  is  the 
test  by  which  they  should  be  Judged. 

In  these  terms,  I  would  like  to  outline  the 
central  |K)lnts  underlying  the  policies  of  the 
United  States  on  gold. 

First,  the  United  States  believes  that  gold 
has.  and  will  continue  to  have,  an  Important 
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role  In  the  system.  Elxlstlng  gold  reserves 
are  about  $40  billion.  This  is  more  than  half 
of  total  International  reserves.  The  loss  of 
these  n\onetary  reserves  or  a  substantial 
diminution  In  their  value  as  monetary  re- 
serves would  be  undesirable.  Their  relative 
proportion  In  world  reserves  will  diminish 
over  time,  but  they  will  continue  to  be  a 
key  element  In  International  liquidity  and 
In  the  operation  of  the  International  mone- 
tary system. 

Second,  the  United  States  believes  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  official  price  of 
gold  for  monetary  purpKJses  and  the  con- 
vertibility of  the  dollar  into  gold  at  that 
price  Is  the  backbone  of  the  monetary  sys- 
tem; that  to  Increase  or  decrease  the  official 
price  of  gold  vrould  be  a  highly  destabilizing 
factor;  that  any  change  In  the  official  price 
of  gold  would  result  in  gross  inequities  and 
would  needlessly  endanger  the  International 
economic  cooperation  built  up  over  the  post 
war  period. 

Third,  the  U.S.  believes  we  can  no  longer 
rely  on  gold  production  as  a  source  of  fu- 
ture additions  to  international  liquidity. 
The  Special  Drawring  Rights  facility  under 
the  IMP  Is  designed  to  meet  this  need. 

Fourth,  the  U.S.  believes  that  neither  gold, 
nor  gold  markets,  nor  gold  speculators  should 
be  permitted  to  unsettle  and  Interfere  with 
International  economic  stability.  Nor  should 
the  International  monetary  system — or  the 
world  economy — be  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
arbitrary  forces  that  would  result  from  sole 
or  undue  reliance  on  gold  for  monetary  re- 
serves. 

We  believe  these  points  add  up  to  a  policy 
that  safeguards  the  legitimate  interests  of 
countries  which  hold  substantial  amounts 
of  gold  in  their  monetary  reserves  as  well 
as  those  who  do  not.  We  do  not  believe  It 
will  cause  any  difficjilty  for  the  gold- 
producing  countries — nor  any  change  in 
their  position  compared  with  what  it  has 
been  for  the  past  thirty  years.  But  the  sys- 
tem cannot  accommodate  the  desire  of  gold 
producers,  private  gold  holders  and  hoarders, 
gold  speculators,  or  Investors  in  gold  stocks, 
for  an  Increase  in  the  monetary  price  of 
gold.  Their  df:lre  for  windfall  profits  is 
understandable  but  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  principles  of  international  financial 
management  and  It  Is  inconsistent  with  the 
stability  of  the  International  monetary  sys- 
tem. 

Contrary  to  some  assertions,  the  'United 
States  Is  waging  no  war  with  gold  producers. 
The  commodity  they  produce  Is  a  useful  com- 
modity and  they  are  entitled  to  the  best 
price  they  can  get  for  it.  But  I  must  point 
out  that  this  also  has  nothing  to  do  with 
International  financial  management  or  the 
international  monetary  system. 

I  recognize  that  an  active  and  worldwide 
gold  lobby  exists  which  seeks  to  promote  the 
view  that  an  Increase  In  the  official  price  of 
gold  is  necessary  and  inevitable.  I  will  go 
into  the  subject  of  the  price  of  gold  on  its 
merits,  later  on.  At  this  point  I  want  only 
to  emphasize  that  the  existence  of  this  self- 
interested  propaganda  is  a  factor  In  the 
equation   that  must   be   kept  in   mind. 

The  profits  could  be  very  high:  for  the 
major  producing  countries;  for  business  and 
private  banking  institutions  dealing  in 
gold;  for  the  stockholders  of  gold  mining 
companies,  where  they  are  privately  owned; 
for  governments,  as  in  the  U  S.S.R..  where 
gold  production  and  sale  is  handled  by  a 
state  organization;  and  for  those  who  have 
hoarded  or  speculated  in  gold  on  the  hope 
or  expectation  of  a  rise  in  the  official  price. 
In  markets  which  are  highly  sensitive  to 
rumor  and  vulnerable  to  manipulation  It  is 
of  particular  Importance  that  one  recognize 
these  factors  of  self-interest  when  they  are 
at  work. 

The  public  should  be  aware  of  these  In- 
fluences, as  are  the  officials  who  deal  with 
these  problems.  The  public  should  have  the 


knowledge,  awareness  and  skepticism  In  ap- 
praising analyses  and  proposals  dealing  with 
gold  and  the  monetary  system  to  separate 
propaganda  and  self-lntereet  from  the  over- 
riding International  public  interest  In  a 
viable   International    monetary   system. 

Private  gold  Interests  would  certainly  gain 
heavily  from  an  Increase  In  the  monetary 
price  of  gold.  It  Is  our  conviction  that  the 
World  Ek;onomy  and  international  monetary 
system  would  lose.  In  this  basic  polnt^ — as 
in  the  other  central  points'  of  our  position 
on  gold — we  share  a  common  view  with  al- 
most all  the  other  free  world  countries, 
in 

The  results  of  two  very  Important  mone- 
tary meetings  which  took  place  In  March 
of  this  year  make  clear  the  almost  unani- 
mous consensus  of  major  Industrial  nations 
on   this   issue. 

I  refer  to  the  March  17  meeting  In  Wash- 
ington of  the  heads  of  the  Central  Banks  of 
the  gold  pool  countries  and  the  March  30 
meeting  in  Stockholm  of  the  Finance  Min- 
isters and  Central  Bank  Governors  of  the 
leading  financial  nations  known  as  the 
Group  of  Ten. 

A  key  premise  of  both  the  Washington 
Communique  establishing  the  two-tier  gold 
system  and  the  adoption  of  the  Special 
Drawing  Right  proposal  at  Stockholm  was 
that  the  monetary  price  of  gold  would  re- 
main unchanged.  This  premise,  abundantly 
evident,  has  still  apparently  not  been  under- 
stood or  accepted  by  some. 

The  only  reasonable  Justification  that 
could  be  claimed  for  an  Increase  in  the 
monetary  price  of  gold  stems  from  the  need 
for  an  Increasing  supply  of  International 
liquidity.  This  argument,  however,  depended 
upon  the  assumMlon  that  no  preferable  way 
could  be  devised/  to  provide  for  the  needed 
increase    in    world    monetary    reserves. 

The  Washington  and  Stockholm  meetings 
demonstrated  that  this  assumption  was  not 
valid.  The  Washington  Communique  of  the 
Central  Bank  Governors  stated  that  "as  the 
existing  stock  of  monetary  gold  is  sufficient 
In  view  of  the  prospective  establishment  of 
the  facility  for  Special  Drawing  Rights,  they 
no  longer  feel  it  necessary  to  buy  gold  from 
the  market." 

Agreement  on  the  creation  of  the  Special 
Drawing  Rights  followed  swiftly  at  Stock- 
holm. Moreover  the  Stockholm  Communique 
was  explicit  in  its  reference  to  maintaining 
the  $35  monetary  price  for  gold — paragraph 
4  stated,  "The  Ministers  and  Governors  re- 
affirmed their  determination  to  cooperate  in 
the  maintenance  of  exchange  stability  and 
orderly  exchange  arrangements  In  the  world 
based  on  the  present  official  price  of  gold." 
All  countries  represented,  save  one.  sub- 
scribed to  that  paragraph. 

Agreement  on  this  essential  point  by  the 
Central  Bank  representatives  of  the  gold 
pool  nations  meeting  in  Washington,  the 
subsequent  expressions  of  suppwrt  by  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  Free  World,  the  agreement 
among  government  representatives  of  the 
Group  of  Ten  countries  in  Stockholm,  and 
the  expected  ratification  of  the  Special 
Drawing  Rights  plan  by  the  member  nations 
of  the  IMF  demonstrate  the  support  of  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  nations  of  the 
free  world  for  two  fundamental  operating 
principles:  the  official  price  of  gold  must 
remain  at  $35  an  ounce;  and  the  new  Special 
Drawing  Rights  facility  (and  not  new  gold 
production  nor  an  increase  In  the  price  of 
gold)  will  provide  the  necessary  regular 
additions  to  international  liquidity. 

This  agreement  represents  a  fundamental 
decision  on  the  future  of  international 
monetary  policy  building  strongly  on  the 
foundation  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Charter.  It 
provides  dramatic  evidence  of  the  strength 
of  International  economic  cooperation  which 
has  developed  so  swiftly  and  pervasively  dur- 
ing the  1960's. 
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Now  let  me  review  briefly  the  events  and 
emerging  forces  which  led  to  these  agree- 
ments. 

Prior  to  the  1960'a.  the  private  gold  mar- 
kets ooperated  without  Intervention  by 
monetery  authorities.  In  the  early  post-war 
period  of  the  late  '408  and  early  'SOs  the 
price  fluctuated  widely,  generally  well  at>ove 
the  monetary  price.  This  spread  was  a  mani- 
festation of  the  lack  of  confldence  In  cur- 
rencies In  some  areas  of  the  world.  There 
was  no  doubt,  however,  about  the  strength 
of  the  dollar  or  the  35  to  1  relationship  be- 
tween It  and  an  ounce  of  gold. 

As  greater  stability  was  attained  and  more 
newly-produced  gold  became  available  to  the 
market,  the  market  price  stabilized  near  the 
monetary  price  and  fluctuated  narrowly  l>oth 
above  and  below  the  $35  monetary  price  until 
the  fall  of  1960  when  there  was  a  brief  but 
Intense  speculative  outburst  In  the  private 
gold  markets.  Including  the  principal  one  In 
London. 

This  attack  wm  quickly  curbed.  Actions. 
Including  the  supplying  of  gold  from  the 
ofBclal  fbonetary  reserve  of  the  United  States 
through  "Ihe  Bank  of  England  to  the  private 
market,  kept  the  price  In  line  with  the  offl- 
clal  price 

This  single-handed  undertaking  by  the 
United  States  In  late  1960  to  keep  the  two 
prices  In  line  was  etxended  In  the  fall  of 
1961  Into  a  multilateral  arrangement  which 
became  known  as  the  gold  pool. 

The  gold  pool  arrangement,  which  encom- 
passed the  United  States  and  the  seven  major 
Industrial  couqjtrles  of  Europe,  was  one  of 
the  first  of  many  cooperative  multilateral 
arrangements  to  be  worked  out  during  the 
1960's  to  deal  with  speculative  attacks  on  the 
markets  Involving  gold  and  currencies.  The 
pool  continued  to  operate  In  the  markets 
from  late  1961  until  mid-March  of  1968 
Until  the  devaluation  of  sterling  In  Novem- 
l>er  of  1967.  It  successfully  carried  out  Its 
objectives  of  smoothing  oat  market  move- 
menu  and  providing  an  orderly  way  for 
residual  supplies  of  newly-mined  gold  to 
enter  the  monetary  system. 

During  the  years  1963  through  1965.  $1.3 
billion  In  gold  was  taken  off  the  market  as 
a  result  of  gold  pool  operations.  Without 
these  purchases  by  the  pool  the  private  mar- 
ket price  would  have  undoubtedly  fallen 
below  the  S35  monetary  price.  Even  with  this 
offtake  from  the  market,  however,  the  average 
addition  of  gold  to  monetary  reserves  In  the 
sU  years  from  the  Inception  of  the  pool  In 
the  fall  of  1961  up  to  November  1967. 
amounted  to  only  about  $150  million  an- 
nually. Thus  gold  In  this  decade  has  not  been 
a  significant  soiirce  of  world  reserves — even 
before  the  dUturbances  arising  from  sterling 
devaluation. 

The  sterling  devaluation  at  mid-November 
sent  shock  waves  across  the  International 
monetary  system  Despite  the  fact  that  few 
countries  followed  the  UK.  action,  there 
were  massive  currency  flows  across  the  ex- 
changes and  a  speculative  outbreak  In  the 
private  gold  markets. 

These  developments  were  not  unexpected, 
and  monetary  authorities  were  prepared  to 
deal  with  them.  Central  bank  action  quickly 
brought  reasonable  stability  to  the  foreign 
exchange  markets  and  the  currency  flows 
moderated.  The  two  big  waves  of  speculative 
gold  buying  In  November  and  December  were 
met  by  determined  intervention  In  the  Lon- 
don market  by  the  gold  pool  countries  but 
at  a  cost  of  about  $15  billion  In  gold  from 
monetary  reserves. 

This  was  the  classic  method  of  meeting 
speculative  attack.  The  authorlUes  were  will- 
ing to  meet  this  cost  In  order  to  achieve  time 
to  set  firmly  In  place  the  already  well- 
developed  but  not  yet  fully  agreed  plan  for 
a  new  reserve  asset — the  Special  Drawing 
Right.  The  countries  of  the  world  had  worked 
long  and  hard  to  produce  such  a  plan,  which 
would  free  the  world's  monetary  system  from 


excessive  reliance  on  new  gold  supplies  or  on 
balance  of  payments  deficits  of  reserve  cur- 
rency countries  for  needed  additions  to  Inter- 
national reserves  The  new  plan — currently  In 
process  of  legislative  raUflcaUon— provides 
for  controlled  reserve  asset  creation  by  inter- 
national decision. 

Dependence  upon  gold  as  a  source  of  new 
reserve  growth  was  demonstrably  uncertain 
and  Inadequate  because  of  supply  limita- 
tions. Obviously,  speculative  waves  such  as 
those  of  November  and  Decemt)er  intensified 
the  uncertainty  and  actually  led  to  reduc- 
tions In  world  reserves.  The  United  States 
balance  of  payments  deficits  were  regarded 
as  undesirable  both  by  the  U.S.  and  the  rest 
of  the  world — their  elimination,  or  even 
sharp  reduction,  would  cut  back  needed  re- 
serve growth.  Thus,  the  search  for  a  new 
reserve-asset  had  begun  some  years  back,  and 
agreement  on  this  new  plan  wa«  close  at 
hand. 

After  announcement  of  the  new  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments  program  on  January  1. 
1968,  speculative  buying  of  gold  moderated 
considerably  It  looked,  for  a  time,  as  though 
the  classic  method  had  worked  again  and 
there  would  be  time  for  a  smooth  transition 
to  the  new  system.  But.  In  March,  a  new  and 
even  bigger  gold  buying  wave  was  set  off. 

The  authorities  set  out  to  meet  this  one 
with  the  same  approach  Another  $1.5  bil- 
lion In  monetary  reserves  of  gold  was  used. 
But,  as  the  speculative  fever  grew.  It  became 
evident  that  the  Pool's  actions  were  not  re- 
storing stability  but  actually  seemed  to  be 
feeding  the  fever  And.  by  this  time,  the  new 
reserve  plan  was  very  close  to  agreement.  So 
a  new  course  of  action  could  be  and  was 
taken.  The  monetary  authorities  decided  to 
insulate  the  monetary  system  from  specula- 
tive activity  and  the  private  market. 

As  I  have  noted,  they  reaffirmed  their  de- 
termination to  maintain  the  established  offi- 
cial price  of  gold  and  established  machinery 
that  could  protect  monetary  reserves  while 
letting  the  commodity  market  for  gold  go  Its 
own  way.  They  could  take  this  action  with 
some  equanimity  because  of  the  now  clearly 
demonstrated  Inadequacy  of  gold  as  a  stable 
source  of  reserve  growth.  Also,  from  a  pure 
market  point  of  view.  It  was  apparent  that 
the  large  speculative  purchases  of  gold  since 
mid-November.  1967.  constituted  an  over- 
hang of  supply  for  the  private  market  which 
probably  would  moderate  private  market 
price  movements. 

The  transition  at  mid-March  took  place 
with  remarkable  smoothness,  considering  the 
tense  atmosphere  that  had  preceded  It,  the 
abrupt  (^ange  In  conditions,  and  the  In- 
evitable doubts  and  uncertainltles  about 
anything  new  or  unknown  In  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  field.  The  new  system  has 
worked  and  his  working  well. 

What  was  far  more  remarkable  was  the  be- 
lief that  continued  to  be  held,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  wishful  thinking  by  those  who 
wanted  a  gold  price  rise,  that  the  world's 
monetary  authorities — faced  with  crisis — 
would  raise  the  price  of  gold  and.  thereby 
perpetuate  their  dependence  upon  that  asset 
when  they  had  worked  so  long  and  hard  to 
free  themselves  from  that  dependence, 
nr 
Since  the  Idea  of  a  price  Increaise,  despite 
near-unanlmlty  against  It  by  monetary  au- 
thorities, appears  to  die  hard  It  may  be 
worthwhile  to  review  the  underlying  argu- 
ments on  their  purported  merits.  Here  I  shall 
attempt  only  a  brief  review. 

William  McChesney  Martin.  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  earlier  this  year  made  an  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  the  Issues.  I  highly  rec- 
ommend to  you  his  address  of  February  14 
entlUed  "The  Price  of  Oold  Is  Not  the  Prob- 
lem." He  fully  developed  a  position  which  I 
have  fully  supported  as  to  why  a  price  In- 
crease would  be  neither  necessary  nor  de- 
sirable. 


I.  admittedly,  make  a  poor  proponent  of  the 
case  for  an  Increase.  I  can  see  the  need  for 
regular  and  adequate  Increase  In  monetary 
reserves  and  the  undeslrablllty  of  relying  on 
a  large  expansion  of  reserve  currency  hold- 
ings for  this  purpose.  I  can  appreciate  the 
fact  that  past  experience  shows  that  the 
monetary  system  will  not  receive  adequate 
Increases  In  gold  reserves  at  the  current  price. 
If  we  did  not  have  the  good  sense  and  the 
ability  to  act  together  In  our  conunon  self- 
interest,  perhaps  we  could  be  forced  to  con- 
sider an  Increase  in  the  gold  price  as  a  choice 
among  evils. 

But.  the  fact  Is  the  free  world  has  already 
demonstrated  both  the  Imagination  and  the 
will  to  arylve  at  a  rational  and  constructive 
solution  to  the  liquidity  problem  which  does 
not  Involve  the  dlfllcultles  and  Inequities  that 
have  marked  previous  experiences  with  gold 
Those  who  advocate  an  Increased  price 
sometimes  profess  to  see  an  Intrinsic  value 
to  gold  that  Is  lacking  In  other  reserves. 

Nothing  would,  however,  more  clearly  dis- 
prove the  claim  that  gold  has  special  end\u- 
Ing  quallUes  than  to  change  Its  price.  Who  Is 
to  determine  where  and  by  how  much  the 
price  Is  to  be  changed?  Is  It  to  be  changed 
at  long  Intervals  and  by  large  amounts,  or 
more  frequently  and  by  small  amounts?  The 
answer  must  be  that  the  decision  would  be 
a  man-made  determination  devoid  of  rela- 
tionship to  the  intrinsic  value  of  gold.  Gold 
as  an  international  reserve  has  man-made 
value  but  the  adjustment  of  Its  supply  to  the 
needs  of  the  system  Is  complicated  and  dis- 
torted by  the  vagaries  of  gold  production,  by 
the  forces  and  fevers  of  speculation  and  by 
its  use  as  a  commodity.  As  an  International 
reserve.  It  is  no  less  man  made  than  Special 
Drawing  Rights — but  these  can  be  closely 
adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  system  by  Inter- 
national analysis  and  decision. 

A  doubling  of  the  price,  as  Is  frequently 
suggested,  would  add  over  $40  billion  of  new 
reserves  to  the  system  at  one  stroke.  This 
would  be  an  inflationary  action  which  the 
advocates  think  can  somehow  be  managed 
even  though  at  the  same  time  most  of  the 
same  advocates  profess  great  fear  of  the  in- 
flationary potential  of  a  small  and  regular 
annual  Increase  of  liquidity — say  $2  billion 
or  so  a  year — through  the  creation  of  Special 
Drawing  Rights. 

If  smaller  Increases  are  attempted  they 
must  oblvously  be  much  more  frequent  and 
thus  keep  gold  and  exchange  markets  In  a 
constant  state  of  agitation — at  the  cost  of 
Inhibiting  the  International  flow  of  goods 
and  capital. 

Under  either  of  these  circumstances  un- 
certainty could  prevail.  Dependence  on  gold 
for  liquidity  Increases  Invites  speculation  on 
the  few  remaining  variables — Its  price,  the 
ability  of  technology  to  discover  and  extract 
gold,  and  the  vagaries  of  Russian  sales  in  the 
West.  The  International  monetary  system 
would  take  on  the  character  of  a  gambling 
casino. 

The  Idea  of  the  Impartiality  of  supplying 
Uqtildlty  through  changes  In  the  gold  price 
Is  equally  questionable.  It  would  arbitrarily 
benefit  countries  who  have  already  maxi- 
mized the  gold  component  of  their  reserves 
and  the  large  gold-producing  countries— 
without  any  regard  for  the  stability  needs  of 
the  monetary  system.  It  would  put  a 
premium  on  the  maximization  of  gold  hold- 
ings by  a'l  countries. 

gome  gold  producers  are  fond  of  suggesting 
that  the  fixed  price  of  gold  for  monetary  use 
has  held  down  the  price  of  their  commodity 
The  fact  Is.  however,  that  If  one  separates 
out  the  commodity  supply  and  demand  fac- 
tors, the  newly-produced  gold  supply  even 
today,  and  without  considering  the  hoarda 
In  either  monetary  or  private  hands,  well 
exceeds  the  legitimate  commodity  demand. 

V 

This  fact,  plus  the  agreement  to  provide 
International  liquidity  through  the  creation 


of  Special  Drawing  Rights  made  It  possible 
and  timely  to  separate  the  use  of  gold  as  a 
monetary  reserve  from  Its  use  as  a  com- 
modity. 

Gold  may  now  circulate  in  two  separate 
and  distinct  channels.  Its  use  as  a  reserve 
will  continue  as  will  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  existing  gold  reserves  among  countries  and 
international  monetary  Institutions.  The  ex- 
isting stock  of  gold  reserves  will  be  preserved 
and  not  further  diminished  by  Its  use  as  a 
commodity  or  for  private  speculation  or 
hoarding  ptirposes. 

World  reserves  piay.  however,  grow — and 
In  a  rational  and  controlled  way  best  de- 
signed to  meet  the  global  needs  of  world  trade 
and  payments.  This  growth  will  be  primarily 
provided  over  time  by  the  Issuance  of  Spe- 
cial Drawing  Rights  on  an  equitable  basis 
among  the  memt)erB  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

What  this  means  Is  that  gold  will  con- 
tinue to  play  an  Important  role  as  a  reserve 
asset  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Its  role  over 
time  will,  however,  diminish  as  Special 
Drawing  Rights  provide  the  bulk  of  new 
liquidity. 

The  other  gold  market — "the  commodity 
market" — will  function  as  any  other  com- 
modity market.  The  price  may  exceed  or 
fall  below  the  monetary  price  without  official 
intervention. 

I  shall  not  Join  those  who  predict  at  what 
price  level  the  private  market  is  most  likely 
to  trade.  I  have  already  noted  that  if  the 
purely  commodity  demand  for  gold  (that  Is, 
Its  present  demand  for  Industrial  use.  Jew- 
elry, dentistry,  etc.)  could  be  Isolated  it 
would  be  well  overshadowed  by  supply.  New 
production  Is  estimated  at  about  $1.4  billion 
annually  outside  of  Russia  and  other  Com- 
munist nations  which  make  no  statistics 
available.  Commodity  demand,  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  generally  estimated  at  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion.  These  data  would  indi- 
cate downward  pressure  on  price  but  they 
are  not  the  only  factors  entering  Into  the 
private  market.  The  other  factors  are  the 
demand  for  hoarding  and  the  demand  for 
speculation. 

In  distinguishing  the  hoarder  from  the 
speculator  I  deflne  the  former  as  one  who  is 
not  primarily  concerned  with  the  world- 
wide price  of  gold  or  the  monetary  price 
In  terms  of  the  dollar  but  who  traditionally 
turns  to  gold  as  store  of  value  and  sometimes 
as  protection  against  p>olltlcal  and  economic 
uncertainties  that  affect  the  currencies  of  his 
own  country.  This  demand  Is  more  difficult  to 
estimate  and  merges  with  the  other  cate- 
gories of  demand — on  one  hand,  with  the  use 
of  Jewelry  in  some  areas  and.  on  the  other, 
with  the  speculative  demand.  Knowledgeable 
but  uncertain  estimates  place  it  at  around 
one-quarter  billion  dollars. 

Even  at  the  upper  range  of  estimates.  In- 
dustrial and  the  hoarding  demand  together 
are  well  within  the  amount  of  new  produc- 
tion, valued  at  the  $35  price. 

We  are  thus  left  with  the  speculative  sup- 
ply or  demand  as  a  determining  factor  In  the 
market.  And,  it  should  be  noted  that  par- 
ticularly at  the  present  time  the  speculative 
factor  may  be  a  source  of  supply  as  well  as 
demand.  This  results  from  several  related 
causes.  One  Is  the  fact  that  speculative  hold- 
ings built  up  during  the  buying  spree  fol- 
lowing sterling  devaluation  are  still  very 
large.  The  workability  of  the  two-tier  system 
has  dashed  the  speculator's  hopes  for  a 
change  In  the  monetary  price  of  gold  and 
makes  his  holding  more  volatile.  Many  spec- 
ulators may  find  It  too  costly  to  continue  to 
hold  auioh-eamlng  asset  such  as  gold  and 
recognize  they  have  fought  a  losing  battle. 
Furthermore,  they  are  no  longer  promised  a 
floor  on  the  market  and  must  consider  the 
risk  of  loss — even  with  a  market  price  at  or 
close  to  $35  p>er  ounce. 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  the 
functioning   of    the   monetary    system    that 


this   element  of   risk    to   the   speculator   be 
removed. 

As  with  any  Innovation,  and  particularly 
Innovations  In  the  monetary  field  where  a 
cautious  outlook  properly  prevails — some 
time  Is  needed  for  a  full  adjustment  to  new 
realities. 

During  this  period  of  adjustment,  we  be- 
lieve, as  do  almost  all  other  countries,  that 
it  would  be  preferable  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  International  monetary  system  for  the 
commodity  price  of  gold  not  to  deviate  too 
far  from  the  monetary  price — either  on  the 
upside  or  the  downside. 

A  sharp  drop  In  price  below  $35  per  ounce 
In  the  private  market  could  cause  concern 
about  the  value  of  gold  held  In  existing 
monetary  reserves. 

The  International  monetary  system  has  a 
vital  stake  in  maintaining  the  value  of  gold 
In  existing  monetary  reserves  at  $35  an 
ounce — neither  less  nor  more.  This  provides 
assurance  both  to  the  countries  who  hold  a 
large  proportion  of  their  reserves  In  gold 
and  to  those  who  hold  a  small  proportion  of 
ihelr  reserves  In  gold.  It  is  clearly  within  the 
capabilities  of  the  system  to  provide  such 
as  assurance,  and  the  United  States  believes 
it  is  Important  to  the  stability  of  the  system 
that  this  be  done.  But  for  gold  producing 
countries  that  assurance  must  run  only  to 
their  monetary  reserves  and  only  after  they 
have  disposed  of  their  newly  mined  gold,  and 
any  price  stability  assurance  that  is  provided 
should  not  apply  to  newly  mined  gold  or  that 
held  In  private  hands. 

In  giving  assurance  on  existing  monetary 
reserves,  we  will  not  accede  to  any  proposal 
that  puts  a  floor  under  the  private  market, 
thereby  assuring  the  speculators  who  have 
built  up  their  hoards  of  gold  that  they  may 
unload  it  at  no  less  than  the  monetary  price. 
A  sharp  increase  In  the  market  place  for 
gold  could  also  be  destabilizing.  This  could 
occur  If  we  allow  producers  or  speculators  to 
"play"  the  market  to  the  detriment  of  the 
system. 

To  provide  an  outlet  for  newly-mined  gold 
Into  the  monetary  stock  at  the  sole  discre- 
tion of  producers  would  allow  precisely  such 
a  game  to  be  played  and  played  by  those  who 
have  expressed  publicly  avowed  desires  of 
bringing  about  a  rise  In  the  monetary  price 
of  gold.  To  bow  to  these  Interests  would  be  to 
confuse  the  needs  and  objectives  of  a  com- 
modity producer  and  a  commodity  speculator 
with  the  needs  and  objectives  of  the  inter- 
national monetary  system  and  the  world 
economy.  This  would  Indeed  be  anomalous — 
and  it  would  have  unfortunate  and  unneces- 
sary consequences  for  us  all. 

The  prospect  is  that  price  stability  will  be 
maintained  if  the  commodity  market  for  gold 
Is  permitted  to  function  normally.  Therefore: 
newly-produced  gold  supplies  should  not  be 
artificially  withheld  from  the  market,  mar- 
keting should  be  orderly. 

In  short  the  market  should  not  be  artifi- 
cially manipulated  to  Invite  speculation  and 
higher  prices  clearly  designed  to  put  pressure 
on  the  monetary  price — and  thus  on  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system  Itself. 

Given  the  unique  position  of  gold  as  both 
a  commodity  and  a  monetary  instrument, 
special  problems  could  still  arise  in  the  two- 
tier  system.  It  should  be  possible  to  devise 
solutions  for  such  problems— provided  such 
solutions  are  designed  to  strengthen  and  do 
not  threaten  to  weaken  the  two-tier  system 
for  gold  and  the  monetary  system  as  a  whole, 
vn 
In  concliislon  let  us  toke  a  brief  look  at 
the  longer-run  view  of  the  future  as  It  per- 
tains to  gold. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  creation  of  the 
Special  Drawing  Rights  facility  and  the  two- 
tier  gold  system  have  solved  all  future  prob- 
lems. Some  they  are  not  designed  to  meet — 
others  now  unforeseen  can  and  probably  will 
arise.  For  Instance  these  improvements  In  the 


system  do  not  deal  with,  or  remove  the  neces- 
sity for,  the  United  States  to  correct  its  bal- 
ance of  payments.  While  they  may  facilitate 
or  encourage  the  adjustment  process,  they  do 
not  alter  the  need  for  all  countries — both 
those  in  deficit  and  those  In  surplus — to  deal 
with  their  payments  problems. 

In  International  finance,  as  In  other  hu- 
man endeavors,  progress  brings  new-prob- 
lems In  an  ever  evolving  world.  We  cannot 
rest  on  past  triumphs  I  feel  now  that  the 
stage  has  been  set — a  beginning  made — for  a 
new  era  of  development  In  the  monetary 
field.  New  mechanisms  of  international  co- 
operation have  been  set  In  place  and  tested. 
Sane,  rational  decision  making  among  na- 
tions has  replaced  the  self-defeating  na- 
tionalism of  earlier  eras. 

Our  actions  of  the  past  year  alleviate  some 
very  Important  and  fundamental  problems 
that  have  plagued  the  system  with  growing 
Intensity  In  the   19608. 

Provision  has  now  been  made  for  an 
orderly  and  equitable  addition  to  world  re- 
serves on  a  global  basis.  We  should  therefore, 
no  longer  be  confronted  with  the  threat  of 
a  liquidity  squeeze  which  endangers  the 
growth  of  world  trade  and  Investment.  The 
members  of  the  International  monetary  com- 
munity now  will  be  able  to  add  to  world 
reserves  by  their  deliberate  action  In  accord- 
ance with  liquidity  needs. 

We  have  accomplished  this  through  the 
arrangements  for  the  creation  of  the  Special 
Drawing  Rights  by  a  means  which  removes 
any  possible  need  for  an  Increase  In  the 
price  of  gold  wltl»  all  of  Its  short  and  long- 
term  destabilizing  consequences.  As  a  result 
of  the  arrangements  for  the  SDRs  and  the 
two-tier  gold  system  methods  have  now  been 
devised  which  will  divorce  gold  as  a  com- 
modity from  gold  as  a  monetary  reserve.  As 
time  passes,  we  will  be  Increasingly  indiffer- 
ent to  the  price  of  gold  on  the  commodity 
market  for  it  Is  Indeed  Irrelevant  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  system. 

Gold  will  play  a  continuing  and  important 
role  m  the  monetary  system  but  the  caprices 
of  production  and  private  demand  should 
no  longer  bring  unwelcome  and  unwarranted 
pressure  on  the  system  Itself. 

The  monetary  Importance  of  gold  will 
gradually  decline  as  it  forms  a  lesser  per- 
centage of  international  reserves.  But.  with 
over  $40  billion  now  In  monetary  hands,  it 
will  very  likely  be  a  major  element  in  re- 
serves for  much  further  In  the  future  than 
I  would  attempt  to  foresee. 

All  of  our  problems  are  not  met  but  a 
more  stable  foundation  has  been  laid.  The 
United  States  takes  some  pride  In  h^lng 
been  a  partner  with  other  nations  of  the 
Free  World  In  bringing  about  these  Improve- 
ments In  the  world's  monetary  system. 


FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  an 
emergency  development  I  was  called 
away  from  the  floor  yesterday  and  was 
not  able  to  cast  my  vote  on  rollcall  No. 
352,  the  motion  to  recommit  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  3068.  the  Food  Stamp 
Act,  and  rollcall  No.  353,  final  passage 
of  the  conference  report  on  S.  3068. 

I  want  the  Record  to  clearly  show  that 
had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"nay"  on  the  motion  to  recommit,  and 
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would  have  shouted  a  loud  "aye"  on  final 
passage. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  been  an  enthusias- 
tic supporter  of  the  food  stamp  program 
since  its  inception,  and  as  recently  as 
June  25,  1968,  I  tools  the  floor  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  way  In 
which  the  food  stamp  program  Is  im- 
proving the  diets  and  health  of  low-in- 
come families  in  New  York  State,  as  well 
as  how  the  program  has  helped  stimulate 
the  economy  of  those  areas.  In  that  same 
speech  I  also  expressed  my  support  for 
Increased  funding  authorization  in  order 
to  permit  the  program  to  be  expanded 
into  areas  In  which  there  is  a  demon- 
strated need. 

For   the   reasons   I   have   cited.   Mr 
Speaker.  I  request  that  the  Record  re- 
flect   the  viewpoint  I  would  have  ex- 
pressed had  I  been  able  to  be  present. 


September  26,  1968 


JHE.ltATE  JUSTICE  WILLIAM  H. 
SWIGOART 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr  Speaker,  a  few 
months  ago  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  suffered  a  distinct  loss  in  the 
death  of  one  of  its  native  sons,  former 
Justice  William  H.  Swlggart,  of  Union 
City,  Tenn. 

Judge  Swlggart  had  a  wonderful 
career  in  his  chosen  field  as  an  attorney, 
as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Tennessee,  and  general  counsel  for  the 
Nashville.  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Rail- 
way. A  memorial  service  was  held  honor- 
ing him  in  the  supreme  court  room  In 
Nashville.  Tenn..  on  December  5.  1967. 
and  the  transcript  of  the  event  follows; 

Memoriai,  Sekvice  in  Memobt  or  the  Late 
Me.  Justice  William  H.  Swigcakt  in  the 
Sttpreme  Court  Room  at  Nashville,  Tenn.. 
December  5.    1967 

Chief  Justice  Burnett.  The  court  has  met 
In  formal  session  this  morning  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  late  Mr.  Justice  William  H.  Swlggart. 
In  accordance  with  custom,  the  court  has 
appointed  a  committee  of  three  distin- 
guished lawyers,  one  from  each  grand  divi- 
sion of  the  State,  to  draft  a  suitable  me- 
morial resolution.  This  committee  consists  of 
the  honorable  Charles  L.  Cornelius.  Sr.. 
chairman.  Nashville;  the  Honorable  Penner 
Heathcock,  Union  City;  and  the  Honorable 
W.  D.  Spears.  Chattanooga. 

(Then  follows  the  committee  report.) 

We  of  the  court  are  grateful  to  this  com- 
mittee for  their  untiring  efforts  and  work  In 
preparing  this  memoriai  in  honor  of  the  late 
Mr.  Justice  Swlggart.  This  memorial  resolu- 
tion will  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the 
court  for  each  grand  division  and  will  be 
published  In  the  Tennessee  reports. 

In  the  passing  of  Mr.  Justice  Swlggart  the 
bar.  the  bench,  and  the  i>eople  of  Tennessee 
have  sustained  a  great  loss.  We  share  a  com- 
mon grief.  All  honor  Is  due  his  memory. 

May  It  please  the  Court.  It  Is  indeed  a 
personal  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  ap- 
pear on  this  morning  as  Chairman  of  the' 
Committee  appointed  by  this  Court  to  offer 
resolutions  for  Associate  Justice  William  Har- 


ris Swlggart  who  was  a  member  of  this  Court 
from  1926  until  he  resigned  In  1935. 

All  the  members  of  the  Committee  were  as- 
sociated with  Judge  Swlggart  at  some  time 
during  his  years  of  law  practice.  Your  Chair- 
man had  the  most  Intimate  association  and 
friendship  with  him  from  the  Ume  we  were 
both  freshmen  in  college  unUl  the  date  of 
his  death  sixty  years  later,  a  period  of  un- 
told satisfaction  and  benefit  to  me  In  many 
respects. 

I  submit  the  Resolutions,  as  follows: 

■in  MEMORIAM— WILLIAM   HARRIS  SWIGGART.  JR. 

■'William  Harjls  Swlggart.  Jr.  was  bom  at 
Union  City.  Tenl^ssee  on  October  13  1888. 
and  died  at  Nashville.  Tennessee  on  October 
30,  1966  at  the  age  of  78  years  His  father, 
for  whom  he  was  named,  had  lived  his  en- 
tire life  in  Obion  County,  Tennessee.  The 
Senior  Judge  Swlggart  served  a  short  time 
as  Attorney  General  of  the  Judicial  Circuit 
in  which  Obion  County  ;was  located,  and  in 
1886  was  elected  Circuit  Judge  of  what  was 
then  the  12th  Judicial  Circuit  and  served  In 
this  office  unUl  September  1.  1902  when  he 
returned  to  the  private  pracUce  of  law  In 
his  home  area. 

■A  memoriai  honoring  Judge  Swlggart,  St., 
prepared  by  the  leading  lawyers  of  his  com- 
munity Is  recorded  In  the  appendix  to  the 
reported  decisions  of  this  Court  In  148  Tenn 
719. 

•The  younger  Judge  Swlggart  received  his 
preparatory  education  In  the  public  schools 
In  Obion  County  and  at  Branham  and  Hughes 
School  In  Maury  County.  Tennessee.  He  en- 
tered the  academic  school  of  Vanderbllt  Uni- 
versity In  September.  1906  and  received  the 
A.B.  degree  In  1910.  after  which  he  enroUed 
In  the  law  school  of  Cumberland  University 
at  Leganon.  Tennessee  where  he  graduated 
with  the  LL.B.  degree.  After  some  postgrad- 
uate study  at  the  University  of  Michigan  he 
returned  to  Union  City  and  entered  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  law  with  his  father.  This 
association  continued  until  1914  when  he  was 
appointed  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
Tennesseee  by  Honorable  Frank  M.  Thomp- 
son, Attorney  General.  He  served  In  this  of- 
fice until  July.  1926  when  a  vacancy  arose 
on  the  Supreme  Court  caused  by  the  death 
of  Justice  Prank  P.  Hall.  Because  the  election 
of  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  sched- 
uled for  August  of  that  same  year,  the  Demo- 
cratic Executive  Committee  made  the  nomi- 
nation to  fill  the  vacancy  and  chose  Judge 
Swlggart  out  of  ten  candidates.  This  action 
was  no  doubt  due  to  the  skillful  manner  In 
which  Judge  Swlggart  had  discharged  his 
duties  as  AssUtant  Attorney  General. 

■■In  1935.  Judge  Swlggart  was  offered  and 
accepted  the  poelUon  of  General  Counsel  for 
the  Nashville.  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis 
Railway. 

"The  published  opinions  of  Judge  Swlggart 
appear  In  Volumes  154  to  168.  Inclusive,  of 
Tennessee  Reports.  These  opinions  cover  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  and  bear  witness  to 
the  learning  and  Industry  which  he  brought 
to  his  work  as  Judge  on  this  high  Court. 

•When  Judge  Swlggart  began  serving  as 
Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  of  Tennes- 
see In  1914  he  moved  to  Nashville,  but  before 
leaving  his  home  In  Western  Tennessee,  he 
took  the  most  Important  step  of  his  life- 
time— he  married  Miss  Katherlne  Mayes  of 
Union  City,  who  bore  him  four  talented  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom,  with  their  mother  and 
several  grandchildren  survived  Judge  Swlg- 
gart. These  children  are  Katherlne  (Mrs.  M 
B.  Pllcher,  in).  William  II.  James  M.  (who 
was  elected  Circuit  Court  Judge  of  Davidson 
County  In  August,  1966).  and  Charles  Perry 
Swlggart  All  the  children  and  their  mother 
are  residents  of  Nashville.  >iw;ept  Charles 
Perry  who  Is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Brandels  University,  in  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. 

■Judge  Swlggart  was  a  very  studious  man 
of  many  talents,  and,  at  the  same  time  he  was 


most  congenial  with  the  few  associates  he 
chose  as  personal  friends  and  companions. 
He  was  very  active  In  the  Methodist  Church, 
being  a  member  of  the  West  End  Methodist 
Church  and  serving  on  the  official  Board.  He 
also  served  for  many  years  as  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Publication  of  the  Methodist 
Church  He  was  a  past  President  of  the  Ex- 
change Club  of  Nashville,  and  a  past  Presi- 
dent of  the  Nashville  Automobile  Club.  In 
college  he  was  a  member  of  Delta  Kappa 
Epsllon  Praternlty.  and  after  graduation 
served  on  the  Board  of  Trust  of  Vanderbllt 
University,  being  Secretary  of  that  body  for 
several  years.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Third  National  Bank  In  Nashville. 

Pfnner  Heathcock, 

W  D.  Spears. 

Charles   L.   Cornelitts, 
Chairman,  .Memorial  Committee. 

Justice  William  H.  Swlggart's  record 
is  so  outstanding  I  felt  It  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 


PRESIDENT  TRUMAN   AND   THE 
UNITED   NATIONS 

Mr,  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  corisent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my 
privilege  and  high  honor  to  represent 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  the  city 
of  Independence,  Mo.,  the  home  of  former 
President  Truman. 

I  rise  in  support  of  joint  resolution 
<H.J.  Res.  1459)  authored  by  my  col- 
league and  neighbor  to  the  west,  the 
Honorable  Richard  Bolling,  of  the  fifth 
Missouri  Congressional  District. 

The  resolution  offered  today  quite 
properly  recognizes  the  significant  part 
which  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
played  in  the  creation  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  objective  of  the  resolution 
is  to  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  on  October  24,  1968,  a 
proclamation  recognizing  the  significant 
part  which  Mr.  Truman,  as  President  of 
the  United  States  on  October  24.  1947, 
played  in  the  formation  of  the  United 
Nations. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  October  24, 
1947,  is  the  date  which  was  chosen  to 
enter  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
My  No.  1  constituent  will  be  recorded  by 
historians  as  a  great  President  for  many 
reasons.  One  of  the  most  outstanding 
actions  of  his  career,  however,  as  Presi- 
dent, was  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  United  Nations  as  a  peacekeeping 
organization.  Many  of  us  today  may  not 
be  in  full  and  complete  agreement  with 
everything  that  is  said  and  done  in  the 
United  Nations,  but  I  think  the  great 
majority  recognize  that  it  has  served  as 
a  valuable  tool  in  the  preservation  of 
peace  in  the  world.  Until  something  bet- 
ter comes  along  that  will  be  accepted  by 
the  nations  of  the  world,  we  should  sup- 
port the  U.N. 

I  commend  my  colleague,  Mr.  Bol- 
ling, for  the  Introduction  of  this  reso- 
lution and  I  am  confident  not  one  voice 
of  protest  will  be  raised  against  its  adop- 
tion. Former  President  Truman  deserves 
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recognition  for  his  contribution  to  the 
birth  of  the  United  Nations. 


THE  FAA  SCHEMES  AGAIN 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaniinous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
received  a  copy  of  a  ■Master  Plan  Re- 
port— Washington  National  Airport."  I 
understand  that  this  has  been  under 
preparation  since  1965  pursuant  to  a 
contract  between  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  and  Vincent  G.  Kllng  & 
Associates.  I  am  advised  that  the  con- 
tract cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
$300,000.  This  is  outrageous. 

Early  in  the  90th  Congress  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  2798,  which  would  prohibit 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
from  improving  or  expanding  any  air- 
port owned  and  operated  by  the  Federal 
Government  if  the  cost  of  improvement 
or  expansion  would  exceed  $50,000.  Any- 
thing over  that  would  have  to  have  spe- 
cific authorization  by  Congress.  This 
Kling  report  underscores  the  need  for 
such  legislation,  for  In  the  report  there 
are  four  schemes  proposed  with  total 
costs  as  follows : 

Scheme  F-1 $192,440,479 

Scheme  F-2 193.622,525 

Scheme  P-3 136.988.139 

Scheme  P-4 163,024,588 

Some  scheming. 

Across  the  Nation  there  are  many 
places  where  airport  Improvements  are 
urgently  needed.  It  Is  a  crying  shame  that 
the  one  place  which  does  not  need  to  be 
expanded  should  be  chosen  for  dumping 
S300.000  down  the  drain. 

Incidentally,  for  some  reason  the  re- 
port is  encased  in  a  book  which  meas- 
ures 18  inches  by  13 '2  inches.  This  is  a 
little  awkward  for  Congressmen  to  carry 
around  In  their  side  pocket,  so  I  do  not 
liave  it  with  me.  I  am  not  sure  my  file 
cabinets  are  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date it  and  it  costs  so  much  I  just  hate 
to  throw^  it  away.  If  any  of  you  want  to 
see  it.  I  will  keep  it  in  the  office  at  least 
for  awhile.  I  have  the  feeling  that  Mr. 
Thomas,  the  Acting  Administrator,  will 
be  glad  to  give  away  all  of  his  copies  If 
you  want  to  get  one  from  him. 

A  number  of  us  have  been  telling  the 
FAA  formally  and  Informally  for  years 
that  the  overuse  of  Washington  National 
Is  ridiculous  in  the  face  of  the  underuse 
of  Dulles  which  has  over  $200  million 
invested  in  it,  and  the  underuse  of 
Friendship  International,  so  conveniently 
located  between  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington. 

I  do  not  know  what  more  we  must  do 
to  get  this  message  across  but  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  keep  at  it  until  It 
gets  across. 

I  think  that  Congress  is  entitled  to  an 
immediate  and  complete  explanation  as 
to  just  how  the  FAA  decided  to  spend 
$300,000  for  this  purpose.  I  question  their 
right  to  do  this.  If  they  have  such  dis- 
cretionary right,  It  should  be  removed. 


I  would  have  thought  that  their  judg- 
ment would  have  led  them  away  from 
such  an  adventure.  I  regret  that  it  did 
not.  I  will  exert  my  efforts  to  have  them 
up  just  as  soon  as  possible  to  determine 
what  additional  restrictions  we  should 
put  on  their  authorizations.  Among  these 
I  would  hope  would  be  the  one  set  forth 
In  H.R.  2798. 


COMMUNIST  INVASION  OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ruthless 
Communist  Russian  aggression  in  Czech- 
oslovakia should  warn  us  once  again  that 
there  Is  no  real  difference  In  the  Com- 
munist objective.  Their  goal  is  conquest 
of  the  free  world.  The  Communist  goal 
in  Southeast  Asia  is  world  conquest.  The 
Communist  goal  in  Europe  is  world  con- 
quest. The  Communist  goal  in  Cuba  Is 
world  conquest.  All  Communists  are 
united  in  their  sinister  design  to  liquidate 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  those  who 
believe  in  private  enterprise,  property 
rights,  a  Christian  faith  and  individual 
liberty. 

The  Red  Communist  invasion  of  Czech- 
oslovakia was  ruthlessly  designed  to 
eliminate  one  little  spark  of  freedom — 
one  faint  hope  of  the  Czechoslovaklan 
people  to  be  free.  The  Russian  Commu- 
nists greatly  feared  this  small  taste  of 
freedom  would  spread  and  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain would  crumble.  The  Iron  Curtain 
was  designed  to  prevent  the  Russian  peo- 
ple from  finding  out  the  truth.  We  can 
now  expect  more  Berlin  walls  and  barbed 
wire  to  prevent  the  Czechoslovaklan  peo- 
ple from  escaping  to  freedom.  Further, 
this  ruthless  aggression  without  warn- 
ing was  coldly  calculated  to  directly  aid 
the  Communist  aggression  now  In  prog- 
ress In  South  Vietnam. 

There  is  no  real  Russia-China  rift  on 
the  question  of  world  conquest  by  the 
Communists.  Communist  pressure  is 
mounting  In  the  Far  East,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  Europe,  in  the  Caribbean, 
in  the  streets  of  our  own  country,  in 
Mexico  City,  and  In  other  free  cities 
throughout  the  world.  We  must  become 
united  in  the  common  cause  of  freedom 
or  all  free  nations  will  be  destroyed.  We 
must  strengthen  our  military — whatever 
the  cost — and  win  the  race  for  the  con- 
quest of  space.  Should  Russia  win  con- 
trol of  space.  It  win  be  for  conquest  and 
slavery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  joined  my 
colleague,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall],  In  a  biparti- 
san attempt  to  place  this  Nation  on  the 
offensive  against  Communist  tyranny 
and  aggression.  This  resolution* would 
express  the  sense  of  this  Congress  "that 
the  President  should  Impose  a  selective 
moratorium  on  all  American  trade,  air 
travel,  diplomatic  contacts,  cultural  ex- 
changes, and  other  relationships  existing 


between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  satellites  until  such  time 
as  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites 
withdraw  their  troops  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  permit  that  nation  to  express 
its  national  aspirations  and  conduct  its 
own  independent  self-government  with- 
out harassment  from  the  heavy  hand  of 
occupying  military  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  satellites." 


THE  CRISIS  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Patten]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  events 
of  the  last  5  weeks  in  Eastern  Europe 
opened  the  eyes  of  all  idealists  and  opti- 
mists about  the  evolution  of  Russian 
communism.  We  are  a  nation  desirous  of 
peace,  balancing  our  national  interests 
in  our  foreign  policies  with  the  common 
good  of  the  international  community  and 
are  ready  to  conclude  reasonable  com- 
promises in  International  disputes.  Re- 
spectful of  national  sovereignty  of  others 
we  find  it  hard  to  accept  that  another 
world  power,  possessing  the  key  to  hor- 
rendous nuclear  destruction,  may  want 
to  return  to  the  days  of  irresponsibility, 
aggression  and  totalitarian  suppression 
of  allied  peoples.  Yet  this  is  what  the  So- 
viet Union  has  done  on  August  21,  1968, 
and  continues  doing  in  Czechoslovakia 
ever  since,  while  threatening  the  same 
course  of  action  against  Rumania  and 
Yugoslavia. 

There  was  not  even  a  conscious  at- 
tempt to  create  a  situation  containing 
factors  which  could  give  at  least  an  am- 
biguous justification  to  the  treacherous 
invasion  of  an  allied  country  not  guilty 
of  any  breach  of  treaties  in  the  military 
or  economic  sphere.  The  move  of  half  a 
million  troops  without  warning,  the  ar- 
rest of  the  highest  oCBcials  of  the  Czech- 
oslovak Government,  rescinded  only  In 
the  face  of  unanimous  resistance  of  the 
populace  and  the  party,  display  the  same 
cold-blooded,  cynical  disregard  of  Inter- 
national law,  sovereign  equality  of  na- 
tions as  did  the  Soviet  attack  on  Hungary 
in  1956. 

For  in  Hungary,  too,  man's  search  for 
freedom  and  dignity  broke  through  the 
nsible  and  Invisible  walls  of  oppression 
and  totalitarianism  in  1956  and  sought 
a  return  to  democratic  conditions  en- 
abling Himgary  to  regain  control  of  Its 
own  destiny.  Twelve  years  ago  the  brave 
Hungarian  freedom  fighters'  elite  found 
death  on  the  streets  of  Budapest  and 
other  Hungarian  cities,  or  in  the  camps 
of  the  Ukraine  and  Siberia.  It  was  re- 
form Communists  like  Premier  Imre 
Nagj'  and  Geza  Losonczy  who  later 
shared  the  martyrdom  with  the  same 
youth  who  wanted  to  rid  Himgary  from 
Communist  dictatorship.  Soviet  Imperi- 
alism could  tolerate  neither  its  na- 
tional adversaries  nor  their  nationalist 
Ideological  friends.  The  fate  of  Hungary 
was  indeed  a  tragic  one,  the  oppression 
of  the  Hungarian  people  a  harrowing  ex- 
perience for  the  freedom-loving,  pro- 
Western  population,  but  the  Hungarian 
revolution  has  still  dealt  the  deathblow 
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to  monolithic  communism.  It  awakened 
the  West  to  the  dangers  of  seeking  a 
detente  with  the  Soviet  Union  that  Is 
not  based  on  Russian  acceptance  of  gen- 
erally observed  norms  of  international 
law  and  the  sovereign  equality  of  na- 
tions. It  Is  no  exaggeration  that  without 
the  events  of  1956  In  Eastern  Europe 
there  would  not  have  been  a  Slno-Sovlet 
dispute  so  soon  and  there  would  hardly 
have  been  American  armies  committed 
to  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam.  The 
heritage  of  the  Hungarian  revolution  is 
Eastern  Europe  was  the  persistent 
yearning  for  more  democracy  and  indi- 
vidual freedom.  Though  after  Budapest 
It  was  realized  that  such  developments 
must  be  achieved  within  the  existing  in- 
ternational framework  keeping  the  skel- 
eton of  Communist  Party  rule  Intact  In 
order  not  to  Incite  Russian  military  in- 
tervention. It  can  be  said  that  there  is  a 
dlrec*  linkage  between  the  ideas  of  Imre 
Nagy.  Joseph  Dudas.  Istvan  Bibo  in  1956 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Dr.  Eduard  Gold- 
stuecker,  Joseph  Dubcek  and  Prantisek 
Krlegel  on  the  other  though  the  consti- 
tutional and  philosophical  frameworks 
might  have  been  different. 

When  Secretary  Antonl  Novotnl  was 
removed  from  office  and  replaced  by  the 
Slovak  Otto  Dubcek.  an  era  of  democ- 
ratization has  begun  in  Czechoslovakia. 
Press  censorship  was  abolished,  first  in- 
formally then  by  law.  people  were  again 
free  to  express  their  ideas,  the  sins  of  the 
Stalinist  era  were  revealed,  compensa- 
tion promised  to  Its  victims  who  were 
permitted  to  form  their  own  organiza- 
tion. Economic  reforms,  too.  were  more 
intensively  Implemented,  trade  with  the 
West  was  sought  and  the  National  Front 
was  to  be  transformed  into  a  working 
coalition  of  different  parties.  Finally,  the 
Parliament  recovered  some  of  Its  demo- 
cratic prerogatives  and  a  new  party  con- 
gress was  to  be  held  to  ratify  the  reforms. 

The  short-lived,  cautious  liberalization 
ended  abruptly  with  the  arrival  of  Soviet 
armies  supported  by  token  units  of  the 
four  East  European  allies  still  com- 
manded by  the  Russian  military.  The 
outcome  is  no  longer  in  doubt  despite  the 
persistent  attempts  of  the  Czechoslovsik 
leadership,  left  in  ofiQce  In  order  to  emas- 
culate its  own  reforms,  that  the  repres- 
sive measures  are  temporary  in  character 
until  the  departure  of  Soviet  troops. 

In  entering  the  country  by  military  ag- 
gression the  Soviet  Union  has  violated 
the  public  law  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  international  law  in  at  least 
six  instances,  according  to  Herbert  Reis. 
US.  delegate  to  the  Special  Committee 
on  Principles  of  International  Law  of  the 
United  Nations.  These  Include  violation 
of  the  most  basic  U.N.  principle:  the  re- 
spect for  the  sovereignty  of  a  member 
and  its  right  to  treatment  as  a  sovereign 
equal  of  any  other  member.  This  prin- 
ciple was.  of  course,  also  violated  in  the 
case  of  the  Russian  invasion  of  Hungary 
and  was  denounced  in  many  U.N.  reso- 
lutions between  1956  and  1962.  Second, 
the  Soviet  Union  violated  the  principle 
that  members  of  the  United  Nations  are 
bound  by  the  charter  to  fulfill  their  In- 
ternational obligations  in  "good  faith." 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  clandestine 
attack  on  an  ally  is  not  in  accordance 


with  the  "good  faith"  provision  of  the 
law? 

Third,  the  Soviet  Government  Ignored 
the  Charter  stipulation  that  all  members 
are  obliged  to  settle  International  dis- 
putes in  such  a  manner  that  peace,  secu- 
rity, and  justice  are  not  endangered.  The 
Russian  Invasion  and  subsequent  troop 
concentration  on  the  Soviet- Rumanian 
border  led  to  a  warning  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  further  inva- 
sions would  be  regarded  with  concern  by 
the  United  States  and  that  "the  dogs  of 
war  should  not  be  unleashed,"  certainly 
not  a  contribution  to  peace  and  security 
by  the  perpetrators  of  this  international 
crime. 

Fourth,  Moscow  disregarded  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  threat  or  the  use  of  force 
in  international  relations.  This  was  done 
both  against  Czechoslovakia  and  Ru- 
mania. 

Fifth,  the  invasion,  political  control 
and  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  vio- 
lated the  principle  of  equal  rights  and 
national  self-determination  of  peoples,  a 
tenet  of  international  morality,  if  not 
international  law. 

Finally,  there  is  no  legal  question  that 
the  Soviet  invasion  constituted  interven- 
tion in  the  internal  affairs  of  Czecho- 
slovakia against  existing  treaty  obliga- 
tions between  tne  two  countries. 

The  Czechoslovak  Government  was 
forced  to  sign  the  Moscow  accords  which 
should  more  aptly  be  called  surrender 
terms.  The  14  points  signed  away  Czecho- 
slovakia's sovereignty  and  any  possibility 
of  that  country's  people  to  decide  their 
own  political  future.  The  key  point  Is  the 
requirement  that  Czechoslovakia's  po- 
litical course  "be  changed  in  accordance 
with  the  Soviet  type  of  socialism."  A 
literal  interpretation  would  mean  turning 
back  the  clock  in  Czechoslovakia  at  least 
half  a  decade.  For  there  was  more  free- 
dom in  Prague  toward  the  end  of  the 
Novotny  period  than  there  is  now  in  Mos- 
cow. 

There  is  little  ultimate  difference  be- 
tween the  Moscow  demands  of  August  26 
and  the  demands  parrot  ted  by  the  Kadar 
group  in  Hungary  in  November  1956.  The 
tactics  used  in  Hungary  in  and  after  No- 
vember 1956  are  being  repeated  in  Prague 
with  the  difference  that  the  old  leaders 
have  been  temporarily  left  In  power.  The 
old  "salami"  tactics — forcing  the  leaders 
to  dismiss  "objectionable"  colleagues  un- 
til they  themselves  are  isolated  by  the 
new  appointees  and  turned  out  of  office — 
are  being  successfully  applied.  Undoubt- 
edly the  purge  will  ultimately  extend  to 
President  Svoboda.  Party  Secretary  Dub- 
cek and  Premier  Czernik  as  well. 

Simultaneously,  the  meaning  and  place 
of  the  January-to-August  events  in  Com- 
munist ideology  are  constantly  redefined. 
While  Dubcek  and  Czernik  consider 
liberalization  a  progressive  element  in 
communism — after  all  it  did  not  reject 
Marx,  Lenin,  or  party  primacy — Soviet. 
East  German  and  Polish  newspapers 
agitate  for  the  removal  of  "counterrevo- 
lutionaries" and  their  physical  punish- 
ment. The  process  will  last  3  to  4  months. 
Thereupon,  the  new  leadership  will  de- 
clare the  "liberal"  period  an  era  of 
"counterrevolution"  and  personnel  cadres 
will  be  rewritten.  The  best  than  can  be 


hoped  for  is  that  passive  resistance  may 
avoid  massive  jaillngs  of  post- 1956  Hun- 
gary and  cushion  the  sufferings  of  those 
who  have  believed  that  free  speech  might 
be  practiced  in  any  Communist  country. 

What  can  we  do  that  would  help  the 
downtrodden  Czechs,  the  restive  Hun- 
garians, and  the  still  semlnatlonal  Ru- 
manians? War  is  out  of  the  realm  of  pos- 
sibility: even  the  Czechs  did  not  resist 
the  Russian  occupation.  Loans  for  indus- 
trial modernization,  and  hence  for  eco- 
nomic independence  from  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  "negotiated"  last 
week  in  Moscow  out  of  consideration 
But  we  still  can  keep  the  fire  of  moral 
indignation  burning  under  Moscow  es- 
pecially during  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly session  that  has  commenced  on  the 
24th.  The  first  two  bargaining  levers 
could  be  the  resolutions  submitted  in  the 
Security  Council  in  August  by  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  a  withdrawal  of 
Russian  troops  and  the  dispatching  of 
a  Committee  of  Observers  by  the  Secre- 
tary General.  In  addition,  our  delegation 
in  the  United  Nations  could  dramatize 
anew  the  basic  issues  of  Soviet  colonial- 
ism and  denial  of  self-determination, 
issues  of  great  importance  to  the  under- 
developed coimtries  which  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  two  blocs.  A  continuing  in- 
jury to  Soviet  interests  there  might  help 
impel  the  Kremlin  toward  a  less  extreme 
course  in  Czechoslovakia. 

The  most  obvious  way  of  raising  re- 
lated issues  of  suppression  and  occupa- 
tion would  be  a  reopening  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  presence  of  Soviet  troops  in 
Himgary.  This  is  both  a  violation  of  in- 
numerable U.N.  resolutions,  based  on  a 
treaty  made  before  regaining  sovereignty 
by  the  Hungarian  Gtovemment,  and  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  area.  For  Hungary  was  used 
as  a  staging  area  for  the  attack  on  an- 
other coimtry  and  the  pro-Moscow  Gov- 
ernment even  forced  participation  by 
token  Hungarian  units  in  the  aggressive 
acts  of  the  Soviet  Union  against  Czecho- 
slovakia. There  are  two  ways  of  pro- 
cedure: One  would  be  asking  the  Secre- 
tary General  to  implement  General 
Assembly  resolution  No.  1857  XVn  of 
the  United  Nations  that  empowered  the 
Secretary  General  to  take  such  initiative 
as  he  deems  necessary  in  regard  to  the 
Hungarian  question.  The  second  would 
be  to  place  the  question  on  the  agenda 
on  the  basis  of  Hungarian  participation 
In  the  Russian  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  of  the  use  of  the  Soviet  troops 
stationed  in  Hungary  for  the  attack. 

While  our  Government  must  be  and  is 
attempting  to  safeguard  our  national  in- 
terest and  the  Interests  of  freedom 
and  national  self-determination  abroad, 
there  are  many  voices  who  would  like  to 
denigrate  our  reputation  by  comparing 
our  valiant  efforts  to  secure  Independ- 
ence and  self-determination  to  the  non- 
Communist  South  Vietnamese  In  face  of 
civil  war  and  external  aggression  with 
the  Soviet  rape  of  Czechoslovakia. 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday, 
September  15,  1968,  there  appeared  a 
half-page  ad — page  4e — stating  among 
others : 

Moreover  there  seems  to  be  a  growing 
rhythm  of  International  Inunorallty.  Soviet 


leaders  have  Invaded  Hungary  and  Czecho- 
slovaWa  so  they  can  Impose  their  type  of 
'socialism  '  while  the  American  leaders  In- 
vBde  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
to  impose  their  form  of  democracy.  ...  we 
urge  Americans  who  almost  unanimously 
challenge  the  Soviet  right  to  place  Its  tanks 
in  Czechoslovakia  to  reassess  their  own  posi- 
tion on  Vietnam.  Isn't  this  what  our  govern- 
ment has  been  doing?  Haven't  too  many  of 
us  who  are  now  critical  of  Mr.  Brezhnev 
been  tolerant  of  the  same  type  of  deception 
and  crimes  when  practiced  by  our  own  lead- 
ers? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  advertisement  and 
similar  voices  which  can  be  occasionally 
heard  are  an  insult  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  American  people,  to  the  integrity 
and  peace-loving  attitudes  of  the  U.S. 
administration,  and  to  the  brawery  of 
the  American  soldier  In  Vietnam.  They 
are  strongly  anti-American,  factually 
incorrect  and  small  wonder  that  the 
signers  of  the  statement  read  like  the 
blue  book  of  the  American  professional 
bleeding  hearts,  a  mixture  of  Commu- 
nists, socialists,  fellow  travelers  and 
pacifists.  We  must  categorically  reject 
any  attempts  to  compare  Vietnam  with 
Czechoslovakia.  We  were  invited  to 
Vietnam  by  the  lawful  Government  that 
was  attacked  both  by  homegrown  guer- 
rillas and  foreign  troops  and  we  are 
there  to  expand  freedom  and  not  to 
stifie  it.  While  searching  for  a  honor- 
able peace  at  Paris  and  using  all  our 
diplomatic  means  to  achieve  such  a  so- 
lution we  must  never  forget  that  we  are 
there  for  a  noble  purpose:  to  prevent 
Czechoslovakia-type  Communist  aggres- 
sion against  other  peoples  of  Southeast 
Asia  as  well.  May  I  now  ask  for  unani- 
mous consent  to  submit  extraneous  ma- 
terial and  for  the  extension  and  revi- 
sion of  my  remarks  and  those  of  my  col- 
leagues participating  in  the  debate  for 
the  next  5  days? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PATTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  by  the  Soviet 
Union  is  wronc  and  no  excuse  can  be 
made  for  it.  The  deliberate  suppression 
of  freedom  by  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact 
troops  is  a  tragedy  not  only  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Czechoslovakia  but  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  entire  world. 

It  demonstrates  that  communism  is 
not  a  monolith  but  instead  has  deep  divi- 
sions regarding  the  necessity  for  personal 
freedom  and  intellectual  integrity.  It 
also,  unfortunately,  reveals  that  the  old 
hardline  military  solution  Communists 
still  have  the  strength  in  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  overcome  the  Moscow  "doves" 
and  use  solely  military  force  to  main- 
tain their  national  security.  The  threat 
that  an  unfriendly  Czechoslovakia  might 
geographically  split  the  Warsaw  Pact 
states  into  two  parts  and  create  a  pos- 
sible invasion  route  from  the  west  to  the 
borders  of  Russia  were  arguments  we  are 
informed  were  used  by  the  Russian  mil- 
itary leaders  to  justify  this  invasion. 
What  a  colossal  tragedy  that  their  mili- 
tary demands  should  prevail  and  the  be- 
ginnings of  Czech  freedom  should  be 
snuffed  out. 

America  must  not  panic  nor  be  foolish 
in  the  face  of  this  display  of  military 


arrogance.  Instead  we  must  fashion  our 
future  policies  in  light  of  what  has  oc- 
curred. Many  American  "hardliners"  are 
taking  the  same  position  as  that  taken 
in  Moscow — more  troops,  more  military 
involvement — more  rhetoric  of  the  post- 
Hungary  variety.  This  is  panic.  Others 
try  to  justify  the  Soviet  action  and  say 
it  will  "be  all  right  now  " — this  is  foolish. 
Instead  we  should  say  to  the  uncom- 
mitted world:  "See  what  hardline  com- 
munism is  and  learn  from  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia."  We  should  say  to  our 
allies,  "You  had  better  help  us;  we  are 
your  partner,  not  your  benefactor."  Fi- 
nally we  should  leave  open  our  options 
with  regard  to  dissident  satellites  in  the 
Communist  orbit. 

America  must  stand  strong  but  it  must 
not  fall  into  the  trap  of  believing  the 
solutions  to  all  problems  are  military. 
We  know  now  that  the  Communist  world 
is  not  a  monolith.  We  know  that  the 
Communist  world  Is  suffering  from 
stresses  and  strains.  Let  us  be  strong  but 
also  wise  and  compassionate  so  that  we 
resist  the  aggressors,  convince  the  neu- 
tral and  give  hope  and  a  bridge  out  of 
Soviet  domination  for  the  Czechs,  the 
Hungarians,  the  Yugoslavs  and  others. 

America  can  do  this  if  we  reject  rigid 
old-fashioned  solutions  and  move  to- 
ward a  new  America  with  new  priorities 
for  its  resources  and  new  solutions  for 
world  problems.  Tills  means  reexamining 
and  improving  ourselves.  Our  time  today 
Is  short,  so  at  this  point  I  have  asked  that 
an  article  I  recently  prepared  for  pub- 
lication be  placed  in  the  Record  so  you 
may  read  some  of  my  beliefs  as  to  what 
we  must  do : 

I  Prom  the  office  of  Congressman  Brock 
Adams.  7th  District.  State  of  Washington. 
August  26.   19681 

Toward  a  New  America 
The  crisis  in  Europe  caused  by  the  Inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia  offends  the  sense  of 
decency  In  every  free  man  and  starkly 
demonstrates  the  need  for  America  to  estab- 
lish new.  vital.  Intelligent  priorities. 

In  America  today,  this  continuing  series 
of  crises  In  otir  foreign  jxjllcy,  the  Incipient 
revolt  of  our  youth,  and  the  growing  black 
and  white  racism  In  our  cities,  are  not 
isolated  problems.  They  are  maladies  which 
have  spread  throughout  our  society  since 
World  War  II  but  have  been  submerged  under 
the  tide  of  our  startling  economic  growth, 
technological  advancement  and  population 
explosion. 

There  Is  a  gulf  developing  between  the 
American  political  parties  and  the  people. 
When  our- political  parties  carry  on  "business 
as  usual"  in  the  face  of  crisis,  growing  num- 
bers In  our  society  resort  to  nonpoUtlcal  ac- 
tion, and  all  too  often  to  violence. 

This  gulf  also  applies  to  the  use  of  old- 
fashioned  terms  such  as  "liberal"  and  "con- 
servative" In  our  private  and  public  debates. 
These  terms  are  applied  to  particular  policies 
and  individuals  In  the  sense  they  were  used 
in  the  1930's  when,  in  f.ict.  today  they  have 
no  meaningful  application.  The  "liberal"  of 
the  1930's,  for  example,  would  shudder  at  my 
being  referred  to  as  a  "liberal"  Democrat.  His 
welfare  system  (not  to  mention  agricultural 
subsidies,  traditional  public-work  programs 
and  other  relics  >  is  now  dated  and  harmful 
both  to  its  recipient  and  the  economy.  The 
ultimate  Irony,  however.  Is  that  I  must  con- 
tinue to  fight  and  vote  for  his  old  welfare 
system  because  the  alternatives  presented 
to  us  In  Congress  are  the  cobwebs  or  nothing 
at  all.  When  nothing  at  all  would  breed  chaos. 


t^ere  Is  no  real  choice.  Like  the  example 
of  the  thirsty  man  who  has  the  choice  of 
salt  water  or  no  water  at  all,  the  end  result 
can  be  the  same  but  the  salt  water  at 
least  postpones  the  inevitable.  This  salt-water 
psychology  permeates  much  of  our  political 
system  and  It  has  brought  bewilderment, 
confusion,  and  finally  frustration,  not  only 
to  our  younger  generation  but  to  several 
generations  spanning  decades. 

A    NEW    SET    OF    PRIORrXIES 

Meeting  this  growing  discontent  really 
means  putting  America's  problems  In  per- 
spective. As  a  beginning.  America  must  de- 
cide how  It  will  use  Its  Immense  but  never- 
theless limited  resources.  FHjr  twenty  years 
a  majority  of  our  people  have  lived  In  grow- 
ing prosperity  and  America  has  enjoyed  over- 
whelming strength  in  relationship  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  This  has  lulled  and  finally 
trapped  us  Into  an  illusion  that  we  can  do 
everything  at  the  same  time.  We  must  now 
face  the  knowledge  that  our  resources  are 
not  Inexhaustible.  We  must  assign  priorities 
for  their  use.  How  do  we  assign  priorities? 
Very  simply.  First,  we  must  meet  our  crises, 
then  necessities,  next  our  ordinary  needs, 
and  finally,  If  anything  is  left,  indulge  In 
some  luxuries. 

Let  us  examine  these  categories  and  face 
reality  in  establishing  priorities  for  a  new 
America. 

FOREIGN    POLICY 

The  first  crisis  is  In  our  foreign  policy,  and 
that  means  bring  the  war  in  Viet  Narn  into 
perspective  with  our  worldwide  foreign  policy 
commitments  and  objectives  Since  1965  I 
have  repeatedly  cautioned  against  treating 
this  small  Asian  country  as  an  Armageddon. 
To  contend  that  the  only  way  to  save  our- 
selves from  communism  Is  through  the  tise 
of  conventional  military  force  on  the  bor- 
ders of  communist  nations — a  contention 
which  played  no  small  part  In  getting  us  em- 
broiled In  Viet  Nam— Is  to  Indulge  In  the 
luxury  of  a  legend  to  which  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  pay  tribute. 

Reality  dictates  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
must  in  the  end  settle  their  own  difficulties. 
Based  on  that  knowledge  and  the  fact  that 
we  have  more  than  made  good  on  any  com- 
mitments we  have  had  to  South  Viet  Nam. 
we  must  begin  to  move  out  of  Viet  Nam  so 
the  Saigon  government  knows  that  It  must 
meet  its  responsibilities.  As  we  disengage 
our  troops  and  de-escalate  our  military  ef- 
forts in  Viet  Nam.  we  can  work  to  assist  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  produce  a  government 
which  will  have  enough  support  to  avoid  an 
Immediate  collapse  and  we  can  aid  those 
who  believe  they  cannot  live  In  the  country 
when  we  have  departed.  We  must  face  the 
fact  that  our  almost  total  preoccupation 
with  Viet  Nam  has  diverted  us  from  our 
proper  role  In  world  affairs  and  to  a  large  de- 
gree prevented  us  from  dealing  with  Ameri- 
ca's legitimate  concerns  in  the  Middle  East 
(during  the  continuing  Israeli- Arab  crisis) 
and  In  Europe  (the  Czech  crisis,  for  ex- 
ample). 

DOMESTIC    POLICY 

The  second  crisis  Is  in  our  central  cities 
where  black  and  white  racism,  exacerbated 
by  poverty,  is  taking  hold.  We  must  have  en- 
forcement of  the  law  and  the  creation  of 
order  with  Justice  In  all  sections  of  our  cities. 
The  alternative  Is  anarchy.  We  must  also 
more  Intelligently  divert  a  large  portion  of 
our  national  tax  dollars  into  meeting  the 
problems  of  poverty  in  our  cities.  The  alterna- 
tive Is  urban  chaos. 

Repeatedly  I  have  warned  in  speeches,  to 
both  civil  rights  groups  and  law  enforce- 
ment groups,  that  our  law  enforcement  sys- 
tem has  been  burled  In  the  back  row  of  our 
priorities  for  too  long.  Today  we  most  urgently 
need  new  p>oUce  administrations  equipped 
with  money  and  social  insight  to  deal  with 
our  ever- worsening  crime  problems.  InsteMl 
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we  have  too  many  old-timers  preaching  the 
phlloaophy  of  the  club  and  gun  Conversely, 
too  often  our  civil  rights  groups  will  excuae 
violent  criminal  acta  as  being  solely  a  result 
of  paat  social  Ills.  We  most  urgently  need 
expanded  criminal  courts  and  correctional 
Institutions.  Our  police  departments  are  un- 
dermanned and  underpaid  Archaic  prisons, 
rather  than  correcting  a  man,  solidify  his 
commitment  to  crime.  Radical  improvements 
In  our  law  enforcement  system  can  be 
brought  about  at  a  relatively  modest  cost. 
Increased  salaries  and  educational  incentives 
for  the  police  officer,  expanded  court  facil- 
ities to  make  Justice  accurate  and  swift, 
variation  In  custodial  institutions  to  make 
rehabilitation  possible  and  increased  em- 
phasis on  probation  and  parole  services  to 
make  them  function  properly  are  minimal  re- 
quirements which  can  be  brought  about  at  a 
relatively  modest  cost  These  must  have  high 
priority. 

Black  and  white  racism  is  the  greatest 
threat  to  American  cities  today.  The  black 
population  In  our  cities  has  been  and  con- 
tinues.»»  be  shut  out  of  the  political,  eco- 
iKtmlc^nd  social  structure  of  this  nation.  As 
a  result,  the  pent-up  energy  of  new  and  bet- 
ter educated  leaders  in  the  black  community 
has  been  increasingly  funneled  into  anti- 
political  and  antisocial  action.  The  moderate 
leadership  of  the  Negro  community  which 
historically  has  sought  gradual  accommoda- 
tion with  whites  through  traditional  pro- 
grams has  been  In  retreat  before  black  mili- 
tancy for  several  years.  This  retreat  has  been 
hastened  by  the  shocking  loss  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King. 

The  violence  that  has  now  erupted  could 
have  been  avoided  by  meaningful  antlpov- 
erty  and  social  action  programs  a  few  short 
years  ago.  But  these  preventive  antlpoverty, 
education  and  Job  programs  Initiated  dur- 
ing the  early  1960's  began  suffering  cut- 
backs alpiost  at  birth.  Agriculture,  the  mili- 
tary, public  works,  and  other  traditional 
programs  ill  retained  their  "untouchable' 
status  so  that  when  Viet  Nam  began  to  pres- 
sure the  budget,  the  new  programs  for  the 
poor  became  number  one  target  for  the 
budgetary  axe.  The  lon^-range  objective  Is. 
as  it  always  has  been  among  men  of  good 
will,  to  provide  Negro  citizens  with  equal  op- 
portunities and  the  sense  of  dignity  and 
respect  that  all  freeborn  men  have  a  right  to 
expect.  But  legal  equality  has  little  meaning 
tf  the  Negro  has  no  political  and  economic 
stake  In  American  society.  Our  interim  ob- 
jective must  be  to  stake  him.  This  will  take 
new  programs  and  new  money,  supported 
by  the  country  and  Implemented  by  bright, 
tough-minded  men.  both  black  and  white. 
As  a  beginning,  the  Interim  programs  must 
Include:  (1)  local  cooperative  ownership  of 
business;  (2)  local  control  of  a  wide  range 
of  Jobs  In  the  central  city  by  those  living 
there;  (3)  creation  of  new  housing,  prob- 
ably Including  suburbs,  by  new  financial 
Interests;  and  (4)  radically  revamped  school 
systems  to  bring  acceptable  public  educa- 
tion back  to  the  central  city. 

It  Is  essential  that  we  understand  that 
at  this  point  In  time,  more  old-time  give- 
away programs  will  lead  only  to  further  dis- 
appointment among  whites  and  greater  rejec- 
tion among  blacks.  We  have  learned  that 
equal  opportunity  and  brotherhood  among 
the  races  depends  not  on  how  much  whites 
give  blacks,  but  rather  on  how  much  whites 
are  willing  to  share  with  them. 

Tbla  Is  at  the  heart  of  the  concept  of 
Negro  ownership,  for  until  the  Negro  com- 
munity actually  owns  something.  It  has 
nothing  to  share.  Giving  and  sharing  are 
very  different  concepts.  The  elimination  of 
racial  tensions  In  our  society  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  our  willingness  to  acknowl- 
edge this  difference.  How  senseless  and 
tragic  It  would  be  should  we  decide  to  do 
otherwise. 


CCONOMIC    POLICY 

The  third  crisis  we  must  Inunedlately  face 
Is  really  an  offspring  of  the  first  two.  It  In- 
volves the  stresses  on  our  eoononxlc  system 
brought  on  by  excessive  deficit  spending  to 
cover  the  rising  cost  of  Viet  Nam  while 
meeting  domestic  emergencies.  This  has 
caused  a  challenge  to  the  dollar,  a  reduction 
of  our  gold  reeervee.  and  spawned  a  plethora 
of  palliative  tax  programs  which  patch  but 
do  not  meet  the  crisis.  Again  we  have  a  crisis 
caused  by  our  inability — or  unwillingness — 
to  change  paat  policies  in  the  face  of  new 
problems. 

Despite  the  fact  that  In  1968  we  are 
engaged  in  a  fantastically  costly  land  war  In 
Asia,  we  continue  to  maintain  troops  and 
their  dependents  in  Europe,  Korea.  Japan, 
and  elsewhere  at  a  coat  of  over  $3  billion 
without  a  firm  policy  as  to  what  they  are 
there  to  accomplish.  We  continue  bilateral 
aid.  Including  military  assistance  of  ques- 
tionable necessity,  to  scores  of  small  coun- 
tries. This  continues  while  we  engage  in  the 
luxuries  of  farm  subsidies,  unusual  space 
program  hardware,  and  traditional  public 
works,  to  name  a  few  I  do  not  mean  that 
each  of  these  programs  Is  without  value. 
What  I  do  mean  Is  that  in  any  sense  of  na- 
tional priorities,  such  programs  must  be 
subordinated  In  time  ot  crisis. 

Clearly  there  are  a  number  of  steps  we 
must  take  to  abate  the  challenge  to  the 
dollar.  They  are  steps  to  be  sure  which  will 
find  little  support  among  the  powerful 
lobbies,  or  for  that  matter  the  present 
institutional  committee  structure  of  Con- 
gress. They  are  steps  which  run  directly  con- 
trary to  the  Inertia  of  the  past.  But  with  the 
support  of  the  f)eople  at  the  grass  roots.  I 
think  we  can:  (1)  reduce  the  annual  $30 
billion  cost  ot  Viet  Nam  if  we  disengage  and 
de-escalate  our  military  Involvement;  (2) 
sharply  reduce  the  $3.4  billion  we  are  spend- 
ing to  maintain  troops  and  their  dependents 
In  developed  areas  of  the  world  by  re-exam- 
ining their  function  and  ova  commitment: 
and  (3)  re-examine  and  substantially  re- 
duce our  bilateral  aid  commitments,  espe- 
cially military  aid  to  developing  countries  In 
Latin  America.  Africa  and  Asia. 

Putting  our  priorities  In  perspective  for 
the  new  America  we  want  to  create  really 
means  relieving,  If  not  solving,  three  inter- 
related crises — the  Viet  Nam  war.  urban  and 
racial  unrest  and  financial  Instability. 
These  are  our  crises,  but  this  Is  not  meant 
to  suggest  that  no  other  problems  are 
troubling  our  society. 

There  are,  for  example,  unfair  draft  laws 
and  Inequitable  Income  tax  laws.  There  Is  a 
desperate  need  for  better  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control,  modern  comprehensive  trans- 
portation systems,  stlffer  air  safety  stand- 
ards, and  a  host  of  other  problems  to  be  met 
with  worthwhile  programs.  But  each  must 
seek  its  own  level  of  Importance  .  (Ter  we 
have  met  our  crises. 

Our  mistake  heretofore  has  been  our  stub- 
born retention  and  expansion  of  nonessen- 
tials even  when  crises  face  us — our  Inability 
to  put  first  things  first  When  disagreement 
between  the  two  political  parties  with  their 
so-called  'liberar  and  •conservative"  wings 
becomes  nothing  more  than  a  dialogue  over 
how  to  roll  back  or  maintain  the  present 
order,  we  no  longer  have  a  healthy  confron- 
tation of  old  versus  new.  Today  our  political 
parties  seem  to  be  souping  up  their  horses 
and  buggies  to  race  in  a  Grand  Prix.  Souped- 
up  and  renamed  programs  will  not  solve  the 
crises  of  the  new  America. 

John  P  Kennedy  liked  to  say  that  there  Is 
nothing  so  powerful  as  an  Idea  whoee  time 
has  come.  Everywhere  In  America — in  the 
ghettos.  In  the  suburbs,  on  the  farms — we 
can.  If  we  will  listen,  hear  new  people  using 
new  words  to  express  Ideas  whoee  time  has 
come. 

No  doubt  "old  pros"  chortle  at  the  sug- 
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gestlon  that  the  American  people  desire  a 
clear  choice  between  traditional  p>ollcle8  on 
the  one  hand  and  a  creative,  problem-solving 
meeting  of  our  priorities  on  the  other.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  mistaken  and  1968  will  mark 
one  of  those  turning  points  In  American  his- 
tory when  the  people  demand  that  this  na- 
tion hoist  the  old  anchors  and  set  out  on  a 
new  and  enlightened  course.  Let  us  begin. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  Include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  able  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for 
yielding. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  takins 
this  time  to  express  the  indignation  of 
this  House  and  this  country  at  the  das- 
tardly, brutal  aggression  which  has  been 
perpetrated  upon  the  brave  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  by  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
remember.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  in  1923 
that  the  Japanese  made  a  dastardly  at- 
tack upon  China  and  laid  the  predicate 
for  World  War  II.  We  also  very  vividly 
recall  that  Hitler  also  attacked,  without 
provocation,  in  furtherance  of  nothing 
except  his  own  evil,  devilish  ambition  for 
conquest,  the  nation  and  the  people  of 
Austria  and  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  he 
assured  the  inevitable  coming  of  World 
War  II. 

The  regrettable  thing,  Mr.  Speakei",  is 
that  in  1923,  when  Japan  made  that  das- 
tardly assault,  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  leading  powers  of  the  world  stood 
by  and  did  not  do  anything  to  prevent  it 
or  to  punish  the  perpetrator  of  the  ag- 
gression. Also,  one  of  the  grievous  mis- 
takes of  our  time  was  the  fact  that  again 
the  leading  nations  of  the  world  stood  by 
and  allowed  Hitler  to  perpetrate  his  ag- 
gression upon  Austria  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Even  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  great 
country  with  a  great  past,  and  a  great 
record  of  humanitarian  accomplishment 
and  contribution,  said  that  it  was  no 
concern  to  the  people  of  his  country  if 
Hitler  invaded  a  nation  the  name  of 
which  a  lot  of  his  people  could  not  pro- 
noimce.  and  which  was  far  away  from 
their  homes.  That  was  a  part  of  the  con- 
tribution to  the  bombs  that  later  fell 
upon  the  country  of  that  Prime  Minister. 

We  saw  a  little  while  ago  another  ag- 
gressor, a  totalitarian  from  the  left,  if 
Hitler  was  a  totalitarian  from  the  right, 
perpetrate  the  same  kind  of  assault  and 
conquest  and  tyranny  upon  the  people 
of  Hungary.  Again  the  United  Nations 
and  the  leading  nations  relatively  stood 
aside  and.  like  Pilate,  relativHy  washed 
their  hands  of  that  episode. 

Now  another  brutal  aggression  has 
come,  and  a  htilf  million  soldiers  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  certain  members  of  the 
Communist  Warsaw  Pact  and  bloc  went 
into  that  brave  little  country  and  took 
over  the  physical  possession  and  domi- 
nation of  it  to  show  the  world  that  they 
were  utterly  impervious  to  world  opinion, 
had  no  sentiment  except  contempt  for 
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what  the  world  thought  of  what  they 
did,  determined  to  hold  that  brave  peo- 
ple so  tightly  in  their  orbit  that  they 
could  not  politically  breathe  except  by 
permission  of  their  Soviet  master. 

Again  what  concerns  me  is  that  the 
United  Nations  and  the  leading  nations 
of  the  world  stand  by.  I  have  heard 
relatively  little  of  expressions  of  indigna- 
tion, let  alone  proposals  to  give  assist- 
ance to  these  brave  people.  I  want  to  join 
in  what  was  said  by  the  able  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  that  we 
should  let  those  people  know  that  while 
the  time  may  not  be  propitious  for  us  to 
do  all  Ihat  we  would  like  to  do,  that  wo  do 
not  intend  to  stand  aside,  indifferent  to 
their  being  conquered  by  a  sinister  mas- 
ter and  brought  within  subjection  of 
that  ambitious,  imperial  power,  that  we 
can  do  something,  and  we  do  propose  in 
good  time  to  do  something.  To  help  them 
regain  their  freedom. 

I  would  also  say  to  many  of  my  fel- 
low citizens  living  in  the  Miami  area 
and  In  other  parts  of  America,  t)e  as- 
sured, we  have  not  given  up  hope  of  get- 
ting rid  of  Castro  In  Cuba.  We  may  not 
find  the  time  as  I  have  said,  propitious 
to  do  all  that  we  would  like  to  do  right 
now,  but  we  want  them  to  know  that  we 
are  not  accepting  Castro's  domination  of 
the  beautiful  Caribbean  with  his  com- 
munistic oligarchy  and  his  Imperialism 
there. 

So  I  think  it  is  well  that  others,  like 
the  able  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
who  has  set  us  a  good  precedent  here 
this  afternoon,  should  speak  up  and  let 
those  Czechoslovakia  people  who  are  to- 
day having  to  make  the  critical  decision 
of  whether  they  will  put  up  with  a  mili- 
tary .subjection,  overwhelmingly  con- 
quered and  overwhelmingly  ruled  by  sol- 
diei-y.  or  whether  they  will  give  up  their 
aspirations  to  be  a  relatively  free  people. 
It  will  Influence  them  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  armed  forces  now  upon  their 
necks,  it  will  give  them  moral  strength 
and  courage  to  hold  out  if  they  know  that 
in  this  great  country  where  we  love  free- 
dom we  are  aware  of  the  freedom  that 
they  have  lost.  We  want  to  give  them  en- 
couragement to  believe  that  in  God's 
^'ood  time  freedom  will  come  again  to 
this  brave  country  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  and  I  welcome  your  re- 
marks and  I  agree  with  you. 

I  intended  to  explore  this  in  depth, 
but  I  see  such  distinguished  company 
here  wanting  to  pay  tribute  to  our  col- 
league, that  great  Virginian,  Governor 
Tuck,  that  I  will  not  continue. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Jersey,  and  others,  are  discussing 
the  impact  of  recent  Soviet  aggression  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

I  commend  them,  and  I  join  them  In 
denouncing  the  Soviet-led  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia.  This  is  a  country  which 
tried  to  proceed  cautiously  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  more  humane  interpretation  of 
socialism  within  the  Warsaw  Pact  frame- 
work. As  a  result,  Czechoslovakia  has 
been  dealt  a  blow  similar  to  that  of  Hun- 
gary, where  the  popular  uprising  of  1956 
sought  to  restore  full  democracy  and  to 
sever  Hungary's  ties  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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Soviet  suppression  of  freedom  move- 
ments in  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary 
shows  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  unwilling 
to  tolerate  any  evolution  toward  indi- 
vidual liberty  in  the  countries  of  East 
and  Central  Europe,  lest  the  yearning  of 
man  for  freedom  might  Infect  various 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  herself.  It  also 
shows  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  still  not  a 
law-abiding  member  of  the  international 
community. 

No  less  than  six  basic  provisions  of 
international  law  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  have  been  violated  by  the 
occupation  of  Czechoslovakia.  These  in- 
clude the  two  bases  of  international 
law  and  order:  the  sovereign  equality 
of  nations  in  relation  to  one  another 
and  the  fulfillment  of  treaties  in  good 
faith.  Moreover,  all  the  U.N.  injunctions 
against  a  military  solution  of  interna- 
tional disputes  were  disregarded  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

There  appears  to  be  little  hope  for 
Czechoslovakia  despite  the  exemplary 
passive  resistance  of  the  people  and  their 
governmental  leaders  against  the  occu- 
piers at  this  time.  Six  of  the  nine  major 
liberal  leaders  have  already  been  purged, 
and  the  rest,  including  Dubcek.  may  be 
forced  to  resign  in  a  matter  of  months. 

The  ramifications  of  the  events  in 
Czechoslovakia  extend  over  a  wider  field. 
Not  only  were  the  dissident  Communist 
coimtries  of  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia 
threatened  militarily,  but  the  Soviet  dip- 
lomatic offensive  Is  now  directed  against 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Some 
West  German  Government  leaders  com- 
plain that  the  Soviet  Union  is  acting  as 
if  West  Germany  should  be  In  the  Soviet 
sphere  of  influence,  according  to  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  writer  Crosby  O. 
Noyes.  The  Soviet  claim  to  a  legal  right 
of  intervention  in  West  Germany  pre- 
sages, if  not  an  invasion  of  Germany, 
then  perhaps  another  explosive  Berlin 
crisis. 

In  order  to  avert  such  developments 
we  must  take  energetic  diplomatic  and 
military  measures  in  time. 

Strong  steps  should  be  taken  in  the 
United  Nations  to  place  the  American 
resolution  that  was  vetoed  by  Russia  in 
the  Security  Council  on  the  agenda  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Also,  similar  efforts 
must  be  made  with  regard  to  the  Cana- 
dian resolution  calling  for  a  U.N.  fact- 
finding mission  to  Prague. 

In  this  connection,  the  U.N.  Secretarj- 
General  should  be  called  upon  to  report 
back  to  the  assembly  on  the  initiatives  he 
has  taken  on  the  Himgarian  question 
under  resolution  of  the  U.N.  Assembly 
of  December  20,  1962. 

Finally,  we  must  take  steps  to 
strengthen  NATO  militarily  and  politi- 
cally. The  task  is  not  ours  alone.  The 
European  allies  must  contribute  their  fair 
share.  But  the  United  States  mxist  assume 
the  moral  and  political  leadership. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  con- 
demning the  Russian  invasion  and 
occupation  of  Czechoslovakia.  Russian 
threats  of  military  force  subsequently 
have  been  extended  against  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  even  to  two 
Communist  satellites,  Rumania  and 
Yugoslavia. 


The  free  world  has  expressed  its  revul- 
sion and  disgust  over  these  manifesta- 
tions of  Soviet  aggression,  but  this  has 
helped  little  so  far  as  the  Czechoslovak 
people  and  their  leadership  is  concerned. 

More  than  24  divisions  are  stationed 
in  Czechoslovakia;  six  of  the  reformist 
leaders  already  have  been  purged  and 
Party  Secretary  Dubcek  still  is  high  on 
the  Russian  purge  lists;  most  of  the  re- 
forms which  had  taken  place  since  Jan- 
uary were  rescinded  imder  the  muzzle 
of  Riissian  gtms.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  remaining  liberal  leaders  will 
ultimately  have  to  resign  under  Soviet 
pressure.  A  curtain  of  silence  will  fall 
over  this  pro- Western  nation. 

The  similarities  to  the  situation  in 
Hungary  in  1956  are  striking.  On  both 
occasions  man's  yearning  for  freedom 
has  created  powerful  pressures  within 
and  without  the  party  to  create  a  dem- 
ocratic order  to  pursue  policies  in  the 
national  interest.  While  the  pent-up 
pressures  in  Hungary  were  not  permitted 
by  Communist  leaders  to  find  expression 
without  a  revolt,  this  revolt  was  so  luian- 
imous  that  a  new  government  of  Com- 
munists and  non-Communists  could  be 
created  under  the  reformist  Imre  Nagy. 
Yet  both  Dubcek  and  Nagy  were  de- 
nounced by  Russia,  Nagy  even  suffering 
the  fate  of  martyrdom  in  1958  by  the 
Soviet  and  Hungarian  authorities  who 
had  been  put  in  power  by  Moscow. 

The  invasion  was  fought  by  the  Hun- 
garians, still  hoping  for  Western  help. 
Twelve  years  later  the  Czechs  and  Slo- 
vaks have  no  such  illusion.  The  same 
salami  tactics  are  used  in  Czechoslovakia 
which  were  used  in  Himgary.  Unless 
Western  diplomatic  pressure  is  stronger 
than  In  1956,  Czechoslovakia  also  will 
share  the  s^me  sad  fate  as  Hungary. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  has  just  opened.  In  remarks  on 
this  floor  earlier  today  I  urged  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  quickly 
adopt  my  concurrent  resolution  which 
would  start  the  machinery  moving  to 
involve  the  United  Nations  in  behalf  of 
all  the  captive  nations.  It  is  mandatory 
that  the  United  States  move  with  more 
elan  and  consistency  to  achieve  the  con- 
demnation of  Soviet  actions  in  Prague. 
It  is  essential  that  a  U.N.  factfinding 
mission  be  sent  to  Czechoslovakia. 

But  beyond  the  actions  in  the  U.N. 
we  must  take  strong  measures  in  bi- 
lateral Russian-American  relations  and 
abandon  the  illusion  of  a  detente.  We 
cannot  "do  business  as  usual"  and  re- 
main credible  to  the  world  in  our  de- 
nimciation  of  Soviet  aggression.  Let  us 
not  extend  the  credibility  gap  to  Czecho- 
slovakia as  well.  Much  damage  has  been 
done  by  the  pursuit  of  a  summit  meeting 
between  the  President  and  Soviet  lead- 
ers in  Moscow  even  after  August  21,  but 
seemingly  the  project  has  finally  been 
put  off. 

In  NATO  we  must  take  constructive 
steps  to  insure  greater  participation  of 
our  Allies  and  must  ourselves  pursue  a 
NATO  siunmit  meeting  a§_  proposed  by 
West  German  Chancellor  Kurt  Georg 
Kiesinger.  It  should  be  held  immediately 
after  the  Foreign  Ministers'  meeting  of 
NATO  on  October  7. 

I  believe  that  former  Vice  President 
Richard  Nixon  has  made  a  valuable  con- 
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tribution.  has.  indeed  shown  the  way,  by 
calling  his  staff  together  to  devise  new 
policies  for  countering  the  Russian  threat 
In  Europe  and  by  sending  former  Gov- 
ernor William  Scranton  on  a  factfind- 
ing tour  of  Europe.  Certainly  the  Con- 
gress should  follow  suit  with  hearings 
and  studies  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  for  allowing  me 
to  participate  in  this  discussion. 

The  ruthless  Invasion  of  Czechoslova- 
kia, last  month,  by  Soviet  forces  should 
pain  all  those  who  love  freedom  for  the 
move  was  made  to  stifle  the  spirit  of  a 
people  who  dared  to  express  individual- 
ism. 

Czechoslovakia,  through  the  1920s  and 
1930's,  had  been  the  showcase  of  democ- 
racy Tfi  Central  Europe.  It  was  a  pros- 
perods"and  productive  nation  of  differ- 
ent national  groups  who  had  learned  to 
live  together.  The  agreement  at  Munich 
betrayed  Czechoslovakia  and  doomed 
her  to  conquest  by  Hitler  and  to  eventual 
subjugation  by  the  Russians. 

While  I  recognize  that  our  Govern- 
ment was  In  no  position  to  commit 
troops  at  the  time  of  the  Russian  In- 
vasion, I  feel  strongly  that  we  should 
take  economic  action  that  will  make 
those  who  crushed  Czechoslovakia  re- 
consider their  action. 

If  the  cold  war  refrigerates  to  Its  1950 
temperature,  the  onus  is  on  the  Russians 
but  the  Czechs  unfortunately  are  the 
first  victims. 

Mr.  DUISKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  free  people 
everywhere  are  dismayed  at  the  new  So- 
viet aggression.  There  was  the  recent 
march  on  Czechoslovakia,  the  threats 
against  our  NATO  ally,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  and  the  continued 
presence  of  Russian  troops  in  Hungary. 
The  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
has  again  demonstrated  the  unwilling- 
ness of  Russia  to  abide  by  the  rules  of 
international  law  which  it  professes  to 
accept.  At  least  six  principles  of  interna- 
tional law  were  violated.  Further,  the 
United  Nations  Charter  obligations  have 
been  breached. 

Russia  also  violated  the  U.N.  Charter 
when  it  notified  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  of  its  claim  to  the  right  of  in- 
tervention under  obsolete  and  misinter- 
preted Charter  clauses.  The  menacing 
moves  against  Rumania  at  the  end  of 
August  were  further  violations  of  the 
UN.  Charter. 

As  long  as  Russian  troops  remain  in 
Czechoslovakia,  there  is  little  hope  of 
any  degree  of  national  independence  or 
effective  domestic  control  by  the  surviv- 
ing government.  The  purge  of  the  present 
leadership  has  already  begun  and  likely 
will  continue  despite  the  unanimous  sup- 
port displayed  by  the  Czech  people  for 
the  Dubcek-Czemik  government. 

The  situation  also  is  bleak  in  Hungary, 
which  has  been  occupied  by  Soviet  troops 
since  1956  when  they  crashed  the  short- 
lived attempt  of  the  Hungarian  people 
and  Government  under  Imre  Nagy  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Moscow. 

The  narrow  limits  allowed  the  Hun- 
garian Government  are  made  clear  by 
the  presence  of  Russian  troops  and  the 
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nation's  complete  economic  dependence 
upon  the  U.S.S.R.  The  presence  of  Rus- 
sian troops  in  Hungary  facilitated 
Russian  military  moves  against  Czecho- 
slovakia and  would  do  the  same  in  case 
of  a  Soviet  attack  against  Rumania  or 
Yugoslavia. 

This  is  a  disturbing  and  Intolerable 
situation  for  the  freedom-loving  Hun- 
garian people.  These  people  had  to  dis- 
pute with  the  Dubcek-Czemik  regime, 
which  was  the  first  government  since 
1945  that  listened  to  the  legitimate  com- 
plaints of  the  700.000  Hungarians  In 
Slovakia. 

We  must  increase  our  efforts  in  the 
United  Nations  to  achieve  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  Russian  occupation  of  both 
countries.  There  has  been  no  discussion 
in  the  past  6  years  of  the  Soviet  presence 
in  Hungary  which  the  Secretary  General 
has  tretkted  as  a  problem  solved  by 
Inaction. 

We  must  also  reenforce  the  deter- 
mination of  our  NATO  allies  to  con- 
tribute militarily  and  politically  to 
halting  the  erosion  of  the  alliance.  Per- 
haps the  United  States  should  take  the 
iniUatlve  in  calling  a  NATO  summit 
meeting  to  take  a  whole  new  look  at  the 
alliance. 

Here  in  Congress,  I  am  Joining  my  col- 
leagues in  recommending  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  hold  hear- 
ings and  make  a  study  of  the  situation  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  with  the  as- 
sistance of  academic  and  political 
experts. 

The  dangers  Inherent  In  unchecked 
Russian  aggression  in  Europe  require 
that  we  do  our  utmost  to  devise  adequate 
coimtermoves. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  joining  my  colleagues, 
ably  led  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey.  In  condemning  recent 
Soviet  aggression  in  Czechoslovakia  and 
calling  for  further  moves  in  the  United 
Nations  to  insu-c  the  withdrawal  of  all 
Russian  occupation  troops  from  that 
country  and  also  from  Hungary  where 
they  are  still  stationed  in  violation  of 
numerous  U.N.  General  Assembly  reso- 
lutions. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  imiversal  decla- 
ration of  human  rights  was  voted  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  but 
the  callous  disregard  for  human  rights 
displayed  by  Soviet  occupation  troops  in 
Prague.  Bratislava  and  other  cities  of 
Czechoslovakia  shows  that  progress  has 
been  slow  or  nonexistent  in  Communist 
countries. 

While  more  flagrant  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, where  even  a  reformist  faction  of 
the  Communist  Party  believing  in  a  lim- 
ited freedom  of  expression  of  the  people 
is  forced  by  military  power  to  rescind  its 
liberalizing  measures,  violations  of  hu- 
man rights  continue  in  the  entire  Com- 
munist bloc. 

The  massive  influx  of  Russian  divi- 
sions. 24  extra  since  August  21.  Into 
Central  Europe  also  creates  a  dangerous 
strategic  situation  for  NATO  and  urgent 
measures  are  needed  to  restore  the  bal- 
ance and  the  confidence  of  the  Western 
European  nations  which  are  both  shocked 
and  Intimidated  by  the  aggressive  moves 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Finally,  I  am  Joining  my  colleagues  in 


asking  for  a  study  by  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  current  situa- 
tion in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  and 
its  ramifications  for  our  commitments 
and  Interests  in  Europe.  Hearings  should 
be  held  and  outside  academic  and  polit- 
ical experts  asked  to  undertake  a  scho- 
lastic, policy-oriented  study  of  the  situa- 
tion. We  also  hope  that  the  State 
Department  is  undertaking  an  in-depth 
study  on  this  vital  subject. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  join- 
ing my  colleagues  today  in  discussing  re- 
cent developments  in  East  Central  Eu- 
rope as  a  result  of  the  Soviet  occupation 
of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  use  of  threat 
of  force  against  several  other  European 
nations  like  West  Germany.  Rumania, 
and  Yugoslavia. 

It  is  with  sad  heart  that  we  are  con- 
templating the  strangulation  of  Czecho- 
slovakia by  the  Soviet  Union's  military 
command  and  political  leadership.  De- 
spite the  brave  attempts  of  the  present 
leadership  which  possesses  the  support 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
population  to  hang  on  and  preserve  at 
least  some  of  the  liberalization  measures, 
the  outcome  can  not  be  in  doubt.  Al- 
ready now  Russian  pressures  for  the  re- 
moval of  Party  Secretary  Dubcek  have 
been  renewed,  several  of  the  others  have 
already  resigned  under  pressure  and 
gleichschaltung  will  take  its  place  slowly 
but  inescapably  in  Czechoslovakia, 

There  is  one  avenue  which  we  must 
continue  without  respite  and  reluctance. 
This  is  to  bring  ujwn  the  Soviet  Union 
the  moral  indignation  of  the  world,  ex- 
pressed through  United  Nations  actions. 
The  Canadian  proposal  for  the  dispatch- 
ing of  a  fact-finding  commission  to 
Prague  should  be  renewed  in  the  As- 
sembly and  every  informational  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  public  must  be  used  to  de- 
nounce the  rape  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
demand  the  withdrawal  of  all  Russian 
troops  from  that  country  and  also  from 
Hungary  where  they  are  stationed  in 
violation  of  numerous  United  Nations 
resolutions.  While  full  success  will  prob- 
ably be  denied  to  these  moves,  they  might 
well  have  a  restraining  Influence  upon 
Moscow  in  its  dealing  with  Czecho- 
slovakia and  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
its  people. 

We  must  also  urge  a  reassessment  of 
NATO  commitments  in  the  view  of  the 
deployment  of  24  Russian  divisions  in 
Czechoslovakia.  A  NATO  summit  might 
well  be  a  useful  step  as  would  be  an  ac- 
celeration of  returning  the  withdrawn 
troops  to  Central  Europe  on  our  part. 

While  not  abandoning  all  hopes  for 
later  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  must  realize  that  until  the  balance  is 
restored  and  the  Soviets  are  aware  of  our 
determination  not  to  permit  aggression 
in  Europe,  any  talks  would  only  condone 
the  August  Invasion  and  the  subsequent 
Russian  diplomatic  ^nd  psychological  of- 
fensive against  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  As  the  Earl  of  Avon  wrote  on 
September  14  in  his  New  York  Times 
editorial: 

The  history  of  the  thirties  has  taught  us 
mercilessly  that  to  attempt  new  agreements, 
while  Ignoring  flagrant  breaches  of  the  old. 
earns  contempt,  not  progress. 


Finally.  It  is  necessary  for  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  investigate 
and  analyze  the  changes  occurring  in 
European  security  and  American  secu- 
rity in  view  of  the  Czechoslovak  and 
related  events.  Hearings  and  a  study  by 
outside  academic  experts  should  be  un- 
dertaken at  the  earliest  feasible  date.  In 
tills  connection.  I  must  commend  the 
Republican  presidential  candidate  for 
arranging  for  a  study  of  American  com- 
mitments by  his  staff  and  for  sending 
former  Gov.  William  Scranton  to  Europe 
for  a  fact-finding  tour.  We,  in  Congress 
are  also  obligated  to  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  ramifications  of 
the  Russian  occupation  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues, 
ably  led  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr,  Patten],  in  ana- 
lyzing the  situation  created  by  renewed 
Russian  aggression  in  Czechoslovakia  for 
the  entire  region. 

Just  as  12  years  ago  when  the  brave 
people  and  youth  of  Hungary  rose 
against  their  Soviet  masters  and  estab- 
lished a  government  which  promised 
democratization  under  Premier  Imre 
Nagy,  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  have, 
in  the  last  weeks,  experienced  the  crush- 
ing weight  of  the  Russian  juggernaut. 
While  circumstances  were  different,  and 
while  at  least  the  tremendous  blood- 
letting that  had  accompanied  the  valiant, 
but  futile,  resistance  of  the  Hungarian 
youth  and  army  units  was  avoided  in 
Czechoslovakia,  the  fate  of  both  coun- 
tries has  been,  and  will  be,  essentially  the 
same.  Both  are  deprived  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  deprived  of  national  inde- 
pendence, domestic  sovereignty.  Their 
people  will  miss  the  basic  human  rights 
of  expression  and  assembly  and  will  have 
to  adopt  the  "Soviet  type"  of  socialism. 

The  repetition  of  the  1956  events  in 
Prague  shows  both  that  man's  yearning 
for  freedom  is  a  fundamental,  non- 
ideological  fact  that  breaks  through  the 
bondage  of  tyranny  even  if  he  sometimes 
has  to  use  the  same  ideological  argu- 
ments which  the  Invaders  have  forced 
upon  them. 

The  basic  evil  in  central  and  eastern 
Europe  today  has  been  now  exposed:  It 
is  the  presence  of  Soviet  occupation 
troops  in  the  various  countries,  most  par- 
ticularly Czechoslovakia.  Hungary,  and 
Poland.  One  must  concentrate  on  these 
issues  and  force  as  much  as  possible, 
with  diplomatic  means,  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Red  army  from  the  central  Euro- 
pean heartland.  Given  such  circum- 
stances, the  F>eople's  yearning  for  free- 
dom and  Independence  would  help  the 
present  regime  evolve  in  a  more  demo- 
cratic and  truly  national  direction. 

The  United  States  has  the  moral  duty 
and  political  interest  to  promote  such  a 
policy.  Now  the  whole  world  is  condemn- 
ing the  Russian  occupation  of  Prague, 
including  many  western  Communist 
parties  as  well.  We  must  do  everything 
in  our  power  diplomatically  to  have  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  condemn  the  ag- 
gression, authorize  the  dispatching  of  a 
factfinding  commission  to  Prague,  and 

to  reopen  the  Hungarian  question.  For  6 

years  the  latter  has  been  relegated  to 


oblivion  by  the  resolution  leaving  it  up 
to  the  Secretary  General  to  report  back 
to  the  Assembly  after  he  has  taken  initi- 
ative which  he  deemed  necessary.  Our 
administration  should  ask  Mr.  U  Thant 
to  report  back  and  place  the  question  on 
the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly 
again. 

The  Russian  moves  created  legitimate 
and  deep  doubts  about  the  effectiveness 
of  NATO  defenses  which  have  been  pur- 
sued with  leisure  in  the  last  few  years  as 
a  result  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  bridge- 
building  policies.  The  holding  of  a  NATO 
summit  might  be  a  good  step  to  start 
strengthening  our  NATO  ties  and  de- 
fenses. More  importantly,  the  Congress 
should  take  part  in  the  deliberations 
over  policy  revisions  by  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  It  would  be  ad- 
visable for  the  committee  to  hold  public 
hearings  and  authorize  a  study  by  aca- 
demic and  political  experts  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
concern  that  I  am  joining  the  responsi- 
ble remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  on  the  serious  sit- 
uation the  Russian  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, its  continued  presence  in  Hun- 
gary, and  its  threat  of  the  use  of  force 
against  Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  has 
created  for  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
region  and  its  freedom-loving  popula- 
tion. 

We  have  witnessed  the  invasion  and 
slow  political  and  economic  strangula- 
tion of  Czechoslovakia  so  aptly  described 
by  the  New  York  Times  on  September  20, 
1968: 

The  heavy  reality  overwhelms  the  con- 
trary appearance  of  a  permissive  or  confused 
occupation,  an  appearance  given  off  by  re- 
peated outcropplngs  of  Czech  dignity  and 
valor.  The  Russians  are  strangling  Czecho- 
slovakla. 

Yet,  the  move  of  ovei  one-half  million 
troops  into  the  small  coimtry  is  now  used 
by  the  Kremlin  leaders  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  wider  objectives.  The  Russian 
policy  has  had  repercussions  already  in 
two  directions:  toward  the  Balkans  and 
the  Middle  East  and  toward  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany.  The  threat 
of  invasion  of  Rumania  has  already 
caused  our  President  to  warn  against 
■unleashing  the  dogs  of  war"  and  the 
"caving  in"  of  the  Rumanian  President 
on  the  conclusion  of  a  friendship  and 
alliance  treaty  extension  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  restricting '  intergovern- 
mental visits  between  Rimiania  and  her 
second  largest  economic  partner.  West 
Germany.  Yugoslavia  also  feels  mili- 
tarily threatened  and  it  looks  like  Rus- 
sia is  trying  to  clear  the  decks  before  a 
new  Middle  East  crisis  is  in  order,  to  be 
in  a  better  position  to  intervene. 

Equally  serious  is  the  constant  Rus- 
sian propaganda  barrage  accusing  the 
Federal  Republic  of  aggressive  policies 
and  new-Nazism,  claiming  the  right  of 
intervention  under  the  hostile  state 
clause — article  107 — of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  If  ever  tried  in  earnest, 
this  would  mean  world  war  rn  and  the 
nuclear  holocaust.  But  even  the  bluff  is 
supposed  to  work  on  the  West  German 
attitude  toward  America  and  NATO  and 


to  lead  up  to  a  new  Berlin  offensive  by 
Ulbricht  and  the  Kremlin. 

Under  such  grave  circumstances,  the 
need  for  a  wide  and  far-reaching  re- 
assessment of  our  NATO  and  East  Cen- 
tral European  policy  becomes  manda- 
tory. Today  I  am  calling  for  such  a 
review  within  the  executive  branch,  but 
it  is  also  necessary  to  undertake  an  in- 
depth  study  and  hearings  on  the  situa- 
tion by  our  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Particular  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  consequences  of  continued  Soviet 
military  presence  in  Hungary  and  Czech- 
oslovakia. A  victim  of  Russian  aggres- 
sion about  12  years  ago,  Hungary  has 
had  to  maintain  over  50.000  troops  on 
her  soil  since  1956,  despite  numerous 
U.N.  General  Assembly  resolutions  and 
strong  protests  of  the  majority  of  all  na- 
tions in  the  world.  These  troops  were 
used  against  Czechoslovakia  and  now 
Russians  are  manning  the  missile  and 
anti-missile  installations  in  Hungary  di- 
rected against  the  West.  The  strategic 
repercussions  of  the  presence  of  one-half 
million  Russian  crack  troops  in  Czecho- 
slovakia is  too  obvious  to  need  detailed 
explanation.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
strengthening  of  NATO  and  a  full- 
fledged  psychological  counteroffensive 
pointing  out  Russian  aggression  and 
calling  for  its  ceasing  becomes  the  de- 
mand of  the  hour  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
both  the  administration  and  Congress 
will  find  ways  and  means  to  implement 
such  policies  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
joining  my  colleagues  in  condemning 
Russian  aggression  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  subsequent  moves  to  create  fear  and 
confusion  among  our  NATO  allies,  partic- 
ularly the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
In  this  cormection  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  our  administration  has  also 
committed  many  errors  of  omission,  par- 
ticularly because  of  its  failure  to  warn 
the  Soviet  Union  against  invading  Czech- 
oslovakia and  the  deployment  of  24  new 
divisions  in  Central  Europe.  The  hypo- 
critical attitude  was  best  displayed  when 
the  President  until  very  recently  let  the 
public  know  that  he  is  still  considering  a 
trip  to  Moscow  for  a  summit  meeting 
with  the  invaders  of  Prague  while  at  the 
same  time  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  has  denounced  the  hideous  dis- 
regard of  international  law  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Has  not  the  renewed  Russian  aggres- 
sion been  sufBcient  to  convince  the 
dreamers  and  bridgebuilders?  Is  It  not 
enough  that  because  of  the  failure  of  a 
strong  Amerfcan  response  we  are  gen- 
erally considered  in  Europe  as  partners 
of  a  secret  sphere  of  influence  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  that  allows  the 
Soviet  Union  to  act  like  the  rogue  ele- 
phant in  its  own  sphere?  Is  it  not  enough 
that  since  September  2  the  Soviet  Union 
Initiated  a  new  diplomatic  offensive  un- 
der the  latent  use  of  force  threat  against 
our  major  NATO  ally  on  the  continent, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany?  That 
even  a  liberal,  but  truly  American,  schol- 
ar-diplomat like  George  Kennan  con- 
siders the  prospect  of  a  summit  sheer 
madness?  And  that  he  is  no  longer  sure 
that  because  of  our  defensive  attitudes 
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after  the  Prague  occupation  and  recent 
changes  within  the  Kremlin  that  Soviet 
Union  might  not  attack  Western  Europe? 
The  time  has  come  to  take  energetic 
and  remedial  actions.  The  restoration  of 
NATO  as  an  effective  political  alliance 
with  sufBcient  military  strength,  a  task 
which  was  neglected  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  since  1964,  must  become  first 
priority  beginning  with  a  summit  meet- 
ing of  the  NATO  countrys'  Presidents  or 
Prime  Ministers. 

We  must  also  assume  the  pyschological 
offensive  and  try  through  the  use  of 
world  opinion  In  the  General  Assembly 
at  least  partially  restrain  unbridled  res- 
toration of  Stalinism  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  the  other  occupied  country  of  East 
Central  Europe:  Hungary.  It  would  be 
certainly  to  our  advantage  and  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Hungarian  people  as 
well  to  raise  the  issue  of  Soviet  presence 
in  Hungary  together  with  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupation of  Czechoslovakia.  For  the  past 
6  years  as  a  result  of  our  brldgebulldlng 
policies  the  United  Nations  tabled  the 
Issue  by  leaving  it  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral to  take  any  measures  or  Initiatives 
he  deems  necessary  on  this  issue.  Of 
course,  Mr.  U  Thant  has  taken  none.  It 
would  be  time  to  remind  him  of  his  dele- 
gated power  to  report  back  to  the 
Assembly. 

Finally,  it  would  be  helpful  If  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  were  to 
undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
situation  In  East  Central  Europe  and  its 
repercussions  on  American  and  NATO 
Interests  In  Europe  and  hold  hearings  on 
the  subject  and  preferably  also  secure 
the  cooperation  of  well-known  academic 
and  political  experts  In  the  field  to  such 
a  study.  In  this  connection  I  have  to 
commend  former  Vice  President  Nixon, 
our  presidential  candidate  for  having 
commissioned  such  a  study  by  his  staff 
and  for  having  sent  former  Gov.  William 
Scranton  on  a  factfinding  tour  to  Europe. 
The  Congress  should  not  do  any  less. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
joining  my  colleagues  led  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey  in 
condemning  recent  Russian  aggression 
against  Czechoslovakia  and  discussing 
the  ensuing  dangerous  situation  in  Cen- 
tral Europe  by  the  infusion  of  massive 
Soviet  military  forces  and  the  threat  of 
the  use  of  force  by  the  Soviet  Union 
against  other  states  in  the  region. 

All  Americans,  indeed  most  people  over 
the  world,  even  including  some  Com- 
munists in  the  Western  countries,  Yugo- 
slavia and  Rumania  were  shocked  by  the 
monstrous  act  of  invasion  of  Czecho- 
solvakia  by  the  Soviet  Union.  That  coun- 
try's Communist  leadership  did  not  even 
want  to  detach  itself  from  Russian  tute- 
lage, but  only  restore  some  freedom  of 
expression  to  the  people  and  to  stream- 
line the  atrophied  economy  by  expanding 
trade  with  the  West  and  abolishing  some 
of  the  central  planning  procedures. 

On  the  top  of  the  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  forcing  its  reformist  lead- 
ers either  to  resign  or  carry  out  the 
emasculation  of  their  reform»-the  Soviet 
Union,  aware  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
world  is  attempting  to  start  a  diversion- 
ary propaganda  and  diplomatic  cam- 
paign. The  target  is  the  Federal  Repub- 


lic of  Germany.  There  is  much  indica- 
tion that  the  East  German  puppets  of 
Moscow  are  being  encouraged  to  start  a 
new  Berlin  crisis  to  test  Western 
determination. 

We  should  reinforce  our  efforts  at  the 
new  session  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  push  through  a  resolu- 
tion condemning  the  Soviet  acts  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  to  send  a  factfinding 
mission  to  Prague.  We  must  also  raise 
the  parallel  Issue  of  Soviet  presence  in 
Hungary  as  the  presence  of  Soviet  troops 
appears  to  be  the  hub  of  the  danger  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  region  and 
its  free  national  development.  This  can 
be  done  by  requesting  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral to  report  back  to  the  Assembly  under 
the  December  1962  resolution  which  au- 
thorized him  "to  take  any  initiatives  he 
may  deem  necessary."  and  by  placing 
the  question  on  the  agenda  again. 

We  must  also  take  positive  steps  in  the 
military  and  political  field  to  avert  a  new 
Berlin  crisis,  or  a  German  crisis.  The 
convocation  of  a  NATO  summit  meeting 
after  the  Foreign  Ministers'  meeting  of 
October  7  might  be  a  good  opening 
measure,  as  asked  by  the  West  German 
Chancellor. 

Finally,  I  hope  that  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  will  also  take  part  in 
clarifying  the  issues  and  the  needed  poli- 
cies by  holding  hearings  at  the  situation 
In  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  in  the 
near  future  Including  preferably  also  a 
study  of  the  p.-oblem  by  academic  ex- 
perts. In  these  dangerous  circumstances 
we  cannot  afford  to  do  less. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  led  by  the  dlstin- 
giiished  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Pattew  ]  In  expressing  our  serious  appre- 
hension about  the  Russian  invasion  and 
occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
subsequent  deterioration  of  peace  and  se- 
curity In  Europe.  Recent  Soviet  threats 
to  Rumania.  Yugoslavia,  and  the  German 
Federal  Republic  show  that  the  Kremlin 
leadership  had  wider  designs  than  just 
the  bringing  into  line  of  reformist  Czech- 
oslovakia. 

While  we  are  admiring  the  spirit  of  the 
Czechoslovak  people  in  passively  resist- 
ing the  invaders  and  backing  the  be- 
sieged leadership  against  them,  there  Is 
little  question  on  the  outcome  of  the  un- 
equal struggle.  The  purge  has  begun  with 
the  resignation  of  Interior  Minister 
Pavel,  the  last  of  its  present  victims  being 
Foreign  Minister  Jlri  Hajek.  and  the 
salami  tactics  dictated  by  the  Soviet  High 
Command  will  ultimately  eliminate  Party 
Secretary  Dubcek  and  President  Swoboda 
as  well.  Censorship  has  been  restored, 
Soviet  brutalities  continue  and  while 
hoping  against  the  hope  the  population 
realizes  that  the  Moscow  agreement  of 
August  26  under  the  muzzle  of  Soviet 
tanks  has  robbed  them  of  the  last  sem- 
blance of  Independence  and  sovereignty. 
The  present  deployment  of  over  500,000 
Russian  troops  in  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
continued  deployment  of  more  than  40,- 
000  Russian  troops  in  Hungary  are  both 
dangers  to  peace  and  security  in  Europe 
and  should  be  attacked  with  all  diplo- 
matic means  at  our  disposal. 
Such  measures  must  include  a  spirited 


diplomatic  offensive  in  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  both  for  the  con- 
demnation of  Soviet  presence  in  Czecho- 
slovakia and  new  denunciation  of  callous 
Soviet  disregard  for  UN.  resolutions  in 
regard  to  withdrawal  from  Hungary. 
The  truth  about  Russian  aggression  and 
American  determination  not  to  let  a  cur- 
tain of  silence  and  diversionary  propa- 
ganda attacks  by  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
fuse the  world  opinion  about  its  validity, 
must  be  the  leading  arguments  of  our 
diplomats,  journalists,  and  policymakers. 

We  must  also  take  urgent  steps  to 
strengthen  NATO  both  as  a  military 
alliance  and  a  political  organization.  The 
calling  for  a  NATO  summit  as  proposed 
by  the  West  German  Chancellor  Dr 
Kurt  Georg  Kleslnger  should  be  taken 
up  as  a  means  to  discuss  the  military  and 
diplomatic  coordination  necessitated  by 
the  Russian  moves. 

It  would  be  also  advisable  if  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  as  my  col- 
leagues have  suggested  would  hold  hear- 
ing and  undertake  an  outside  academic 
and  political  experts  study  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Europe  and  come  up  with  some 
recommendation  of  a  revised  policy  es- 
pecially as  we  may  soon  face  a  Berlin 
crisis  and  further  Russian  political  moves 
in  the  Balkans. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  join- 
ing my  colleagues  today  In  expressing 
our  serious  concern  about  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia,  the  threats  of 
the  use  of  force  against  West  Germany. 
Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia  and  the  con- 
tinued occupation  of  Hungary  by  the  So- 
viet Union.  We  call  for  a  reassessment  of 
our  policies  toward  Eastern  Europe  and 
NATO  in  the  light  of  the  change  in  the 
bsdance  of  power  and  the  intentions  of 
the  Soviet  leadership. 

The  lights  were  again  extinguished  in 
Prague  after  an  exhilarating  spring  and 
summer  when  press  freedom  was  re- 
stored and  hope  was  prevalent  that  hu- 
man rights  and  civil  freedoms  would  be 
at  least  limitedly  returned  to  the  people 
after  20  years  of  dictatorship  and  terror. 
The  promise  of  the  freedom  of  the  Indi- 
vidual, no  matter  how  limited,  sounded 
an  alarm  to  the  masters  in  Moscow  and 
after  unsuccessful  attempts  of  political 
and  economic  intimidations,  the  Red 
Army  moved  in  and  only  the  unanimous 
passive  resistance  prevented  a  blood- 
bath. However,  no  Czech  diplomacy  or 
internal  resistance  can  do  away  with  the 
fact  of  the  Invasion  and  the  laws  passed 
in  implementation  of  the  Moscow  Ac- 
cords which  were  the  surrender  terms  of 
reformist  Communist  Czechoslovakia  to 
the  orthodox  Moscow  leaders.  Soon  the 
purge  which  began  with  the  removal  of 
Pavel,  Hajek,  and  Kriegel  will  extend  to 
Dubcek,  Swoboda.  and  Czernlk  as  well. 
and  all  the  accomplishments  of  the  Jan- 
uary-to-August  period  will  have  been 
undone. 

Not  only  did  Russian  aggression  occur, 
but  Moscow  leadership  forced  four  of  the 
satellite  countries,  including  reluctant 
Hungary,  to  participate  In  the  attack. 
Especially  in  the  case  of  Hungary,  this 
would  not  have  occurred  except  for  the 
presence  of  Russian  divisions  in  Hun- 
gary. For  even  the  Communist  Party 
leadership  sympathized  on  some  issues 


with  the  Czechoslovak  leadership  and 
the  people  of  Hungary  had  certainly  no 
aggressive  designs  against  the  Dubcek 
government.  For  after  23  years  of  oppres- 
sion, the  new  Prague  government  has 
been  the  first  one  which  at  least  listened 
to  the  legitimate  grievances  of  the  700.000 
Hungarians  In  Slovakia. 

The  impact  of  the  Russian  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  transcends  that  of  East 
Central  Europe.  It  changes  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
has  already  begun   the   next  phase  of 
attack:  the  diplomatic  and  propaganda 
offensive  against  West  Germany,  claim- 
ing the  legal  right  of  Intervention  under 
certain  circumstances  imder  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  The  aim  of  the  offen- 
sive Is  twofold :  to  Intimidate  the  German 
people  and  to  set  the  stage  for  further 
moves  at  West  Berlin.  Our  administra- 
tion has  countered  It  with  the  automatic 
guarantee  recentlj  announced,  but  more 
than  words  are  needed  if  Russian  ag- 
gression  should   not   be    given    further 
opportimltles.  Measures  for  strengthen- 
ing NATO  militarily  and  politically  are 
needed  and  the  military  commitments  of 
all  NATO  powers  reassessed  in  the  light 
of  new  developments.  A  NATO  summit  as 
urged  by  German  Chancellor  Kleslnger 
would  be  a  helpful  step  in' this  direction. 
Finally.  I  am  agreeing  with  my  col- 
leagues today  on  calling  for  a  broad  study 
of  the  situation  of  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe  and  its  impact  upon  American 
interests  In  Europe  and  Western  Euro- 
pean security.  I  hope  that  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  vlll  call  for  hear- 
ings at  the  earliest  feasible  moment  and 
have  outside  academic  and  political  ex- 
perts and  ofiQclals  to  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  events  as  well. 
I  also  trust  that  similar  steps  have  been 
taken  by  our  Suite  Department. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  join  my  dlstin- 
puished  colleague  from  New  Jersey  in 
expressing  deep  concern  over  the  Rus- 
sian occupation  of  Czechoslovakia,  and 
additional  Soviet  moves  which  threaten 
the  peace  and  stability  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  details  of  the  Russian  occupation 
of  Czechoslovakia  closely  parallel  the 
strategy  and  tactics  used  In  crushing 
Hungary  In  1956.  Despite  almost  com- 
plete national  unity.  Czechoslovakia  is 
being  strangled  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  agreement  announced  August  26 
in  Moscow  completely  negates  any  Inde- 
pendent Czechoslovak  policy  abroad  or 
domestic  sovereignty.  The  most  lethal 
point  In  the  so-called  agreement  calls 
for  Czech  political  development  along 
the  lines  of  Soviet  socialism.  Since  there 
was  no  freedom  In  the  last  2  years  of 
the  Novotny  regime  in  Prague.  It  Is  logi- 
cal to  assume  that  this  point  of  the 
agreement  will  turn  the  Czech  clock 
backward  to  1963.  rather  than  January 
of  1968.  as  we  would  be  led  to  believe. 
Moderate  ministers  have  been  re- 
moved, press  censorship  restored,  Soviet 
internal  security  personnel  are  every- 
where, and  the  United  Nations  has  vir- 
tually been  told  to  observe  a  hands-off 
policy.  The  Soviet  regime  has  also  de- 
clared that  the  Czech  border  with  West 


Germany  is  not  defensible  at  present 
and  must  be  secured  by  Warsaw  Pact 
troops. 

At  present  there  is  little  hope  for  a 
reasonable  solution  to  the  crisis,  despite 
the  continued  support  by  the  Czech  peo- 
ple for  the  Swoboda-Dubcek  regime.  As 
pressures  upon  him  mount.  Dubcek's  fall 
is  merely  a  matter  of  time,  and  we  may 
reasonably  expect  the  Iron  Curtain  to 
fall,  just  as  it  did  over  Hungary  12  years 
ago. 

The  New  York  Times  on  September  19 
summed  up  the  situation  succinctly: 

If  the  Russians  do  not  know  how  to  gov- 
ern Czechoelovaltla.  they  do  not  know  how 
to  humiliate  It.  Thus  their  press  smears  the 
Czechs  without  allowing  them  to  answer 
back.  They  deny  Prague  the  openings  for 
trade  with  the  West  which  they  have  long 
since  taken  for  themselves.  They  are  stuff- 
ing down  Prague's  throat  the  very  economic 
reforms  they  have  adopted  for  themselves, 
the  very  reforms  initiated  In  Czechoslovakia 
four  years  ago  by  the  neo-Stallnlst  No- 
votny .  .  .  The  heavy  realities  overwhelm 
the  contrary  apjjearance  of  a  permissive  or 
confused  occupation,  an  appearance  given 
off  by  repeated  outcropplngs  of  Czech  dig- 
nity and  valor.  The  Russians  are  strangling 
Czechoslovakia. 

Anti-Semitism  Is  also  used  by  the  So- 
viet Union  in  Its  campaign  against 
Czechoslovakia.  One  of  the  chief  objects 
of  their  purge  was  Dr.  Prantlsek  Kriegel, 
president  of  the  National  Front,  arrested 
at  the  beginning  of  the  invasion  and  re- 
leased only  after  personal  Intervention 
of  President  Swoboda  during  the  Moscow 
talks.  Another  was  Foreign  Minister, 
Prof.  Jirl  Hajek  who  was  accused  by 
Pravda  falsely  as  having  betrayed  his 
Jewish  brethren  in  the  concentration 
camp  during  World  War  n.  The  third 
Jewish  victim  was  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
Ota  Sik,  the  father  of  the  Czechoslovak 
economic  reform  who  also  has  been  re- 
moved from  his  government  position. 
Polish  press  particularly  stresses  that 
Jews  were  In  forefront  of  the  Czech 
"counter-revolution." 

However,  the  events  In  Czechoslovakia 
have  wider  implications.  The  balance  of 
forces  in  Europe  has  changed  by  the  in- 
troduction of  24  new  Russian  divisions 
Into  the  area.  Russian  and  Warsaw  Pact 
forces  now  outweigh  NATO  forces  In 
Central  Europe  by  2  to  1.  and  the 
crescendo  of  the  war  of  nerves  against 
the  Bonn  government  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion bodes  nothing  good  for  Berlin  or 
NATO  security. 

In  an  interview  printed  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  September  21.  ex- Ambas- 
sador George  Kennan.  a  leading  author- 
ity on  the  Soviet  Union,  stated: 

I  have  never  understood  this  talk  about 
detente.  I  have  not  seen  any  evidence  of  de- 
tente and  I  wouldn't  trust  any  so-called  de- 
tente if  It  Is  not  supported  by  free  contacts 
between  governments  and  peoples  .  .  .  Their 
(Russian)  conspiratorial  method  of  diplo- 
matic action  cannot  create  such  an  atmos- 
phere. There  has  been  some  progress  in  the 
field  of  the  central  weaponry.  Mr.  Kennan 
said:  But.  he  added:  "This  Is  not  detente. 
This  Is  simply  the  dictate  of  an  obvious  and 
bitter  situation,  presenting  danger  for  both." 

Ambassador   Kennan    attacked   allu- 
sions   that    President    Johnson    might 


meet  with  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  He  commented: 

The  suggestion  .  .  .  smacks  of  one  of  the 
worst  phenomena  of  American  diplomacy  in 
earlier  years,  namely:  the  abuse  of  external 
relations  of  our  people  as  a  whole  for  the  do- 
mestic political  advantage  of  a  single  faction 
or  partv.  The  Idea  of  President's  going  to 
Russia  at  this  time  strikes  me  as  pure 
madness. 

We  must  counter  the  Russian  moves — 
which  also  included  threats  of  the  use  of 
military  force  against  Rumania— by  a 
combination  of  diplomatic  and  military 
measures.  Among  the  measures  indi- 
cated are  the  strengthening  of  NATO 
forces  and  a  psychological  propaganda 
offensive  against  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
now  stands  exposed  as  an  aggressor  in 
the  minds  of  most  Western  European 
Communists. 

When  the  issue  is  raised  before  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  the 
entire  question  of  Russian  occupation  of 
both  Central  European  countries,  Czech- 
oslovakia and  Hungary  must  be  con- 
sidered. Numerous  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  have 
denounced  Russian  occupation  of  Hun- 
gary and  demanded  withdrawal  of  the 
Soviet  troops,  but  in  the  last  6  years  the 
question  has  been  dormant.  In  a  study 
based  on  international  law  rules  and 
practices,  the  American  Hungarian  Fed- 
eration In  late  1966  analyzed  the  valid- 
ity of  the  Hungarian-Soviet  Troop  Sta- 
tioning Treaty  of  May  27.  1957.  which. 
in  the  Soviet  view,  enables  them  to  main- 
tain troops  in  Hungary.  The  Federation 
found  that  it  was  a  treaty  signed  under 
duress  by  a  government  that  has  not  yet 
legalned  its  sovereignty  either  at  home 
or  In  international  relations.  As  evidence 
for  this  conclusion  the  study  cited  the 
following  facts: 

As  late  as  in  March  1957,  the  Soviet 
Military  Command  was  in  direct  control 
of  peace  and  tranquillity  in  Hungary. 
Thus,  militarj-  and  police  power  In  May 
1957  still  rested  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  armed  forces  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  Hungary.  The 
Hungarian  army  was  still  in  a  state  of 
disarmament  and  reorganization,  and 
could  not  exercise  an  independent  func- 
tion at  that  time.  This,  combined  with 
the  fall  of  the  Nagy  government  in  No- 
vember 1956.  shows  that  the  new  Gov- 
ernment could  not  have  had  full  sov- 
ereignty. 

The  problems  are  complex  and  the 
need  for  alternative  policies  is  both 
urgent  and  vital.  In  my  opinion,  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  would 
perform  a  great  service  by  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  situation  in  Central  and  East- 
em  Europe,  and  its  impact  upon  Amer- 
ican and  NATO  interests  in  Europe.  An 
independent  study  by  academic  and  po- 
litical experts  would  also  be  a  welcome 
step  in  clarifying  issues  and  deciding  up- 
on new  policies.  A  good  example  was  set 
by  the  Republican  presidential  candi- 
date, former  Vice  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  in  sending  ex -Governor  William 
Scranton  to  EuroMi*  for  a  factfinding 
tour  and  commissiJning  a  study  by  his 
staff  of  Americaii 'ommitments. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
this  opportimity  to  join  the  gentleman 
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from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Pattkn]  and  other 
distinguished  colleagues  In  expressing 
concern  about  recent  events  In  Europe, 
particularly  the  Soviet  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  threats  of  force 
against  West  Germany,  Rumania,  and 
Yugoslavia. 

The  suppression  of  incipient  efforts  to 
permit  some  individual  freedom  and  na- 
tional independence  for  the  Czecho- 
slovaklan  people  has  been  a  clear  example 
of  naked  Russian  aggression  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  It  'cannot  be 
Ignored.  Sad  to  relate,  the  tactics  used 
by  the  Soviet  Union  in  Hungary  In  and 
after  November  of  1956  have  been  and 
are  being  repeated  in  Prague,  except 
that  some  of  the  old  leaders  have  been 
temporarily  left  in  power.  The  process  of 
forcing  those  leaders  to  get  rid  of  "ob- 
jectionable" colleagues,  until  their  suc- 
cessors achieve  a  sufficient  majority  to 
push  the  old  leadership  out  of  ofSce, 
nxf  ans  tii.at  Inevitably  the  purge  will  In- 
clude President  Swoboda,  Party  Secre- 
tary Dubcek,  and  Premier  Czernlk  as 
well. 

Simultaneously,  the  meaning  and  place 
of  the  January-to-August  "liberaliza- 
tion" events  in  Czechoslovakia  are  con- 
stantly redefined  In  Communist  ideology. 
While  IXibcek  and  Czemik  consider 
their  liberalization  efforts  as  a  progres- 
sive element  in  communism — because 
they  did  not,  after  all,  reject  Marx, 
Lenin,  or  party  primacy — Soviet  news- 
papers agitate  for  the  physical  punish- 
ment of  the  "counterrevolutionaries." 
Attacks  are  now  concentrated  on  the 
media:  soon  the  writers  and  regional 
party  officials  will  be  denounced:  finally, 
the  leadership  will  be  isolated  and  re- 
moved. Thereupon,  the  new  leadership 
may  be  expected  to  proclaim  the  "liber- 
alization" period  as  an  era  of  "counter 
revolution,"  and  personnel  cadres  will  be 
rewritten  accordingly.  And  the  silence 
of  coercion  will  once  again  shroud  the 
Czech  and  Slovak  lands. 

We  must  use  the  present  dlsgiist  felt 
all  over  the  world  to  initiate  a  psycho- 
logical and  political  offensive  against  ag- 
gressive Soviet  moves  lest  further  such 
aggressions  put  us  Into  a  position  where 
we  may  have  to  use  more  drastic  methods 
to  deter  them.  The  present  Russian  dip- 
lomatic and  propaganda  offensive 
against  West  Germany,  Rumania  and 
Yugoslavia  confirm  that  the  Soviet  de- 
signs are  more  encompassing  than 
Czechoslovakia  alone.  Neither  can  we 
separate  the  import  of  these  develop- 
ments from  the  newly  acquired  Russian 
dominance  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  the  light  of  the  August  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  Soviet  threats 
which  have  followed,  meaningful  nego- 
tiations with  the  Kremlin  on  almost  any 
subject  become  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
Impossible.  Former  British  Minister 
Anthony  Eden,  now  the  Lord  of  Avon, 
aptly  wrote  in  the  New  York  Times 
recently : 

The  history  of  the  thirties  has  taught  ua 
mercilessly  that  to  attempt  new  agreements, 
while  Ignoring  flagrant  breaches  ot  the  old, 
earns  contempt,  not  progress. 

We  should  heed  those  words. 
Conditions  throughout  the  world  de- 
mand a  reappraisal  of  the  U.S.  role  In 


the  peacekeeping  efforts.  I  am  sure, 
too.  that  the  forthcoming  session  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  will 
be  one  of  the  most  crucial  in  its  history. 

As  part  of  our  sombre  reevaluation  of 
the  world  situation,  therefore.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  calling  for  an  in-depth 
study  of  conditions  and  prospects  in 
East  Central  Ehirope  by  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  This  study 
should  include  public  hearings  at  the 
earliest  feasible  moment,  with  testimony 
from  academic  experts  and  appropriate 
officials  versed  in  the  subject. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten] 
in  denouncing  the  newest  evidence  of 
Soviet  aggression  in  Central  Europe — the 
invasion  and  occupation  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

The  conscience  of  the  entire  world  has 
been  shocked  by  the  August  21  events. 
As  in  1938.  Czechoslovakia  again  lost 
whatever  national  severeignty  she  has 
had  and  now  exists  as  a  Soviet  protec- 
torate. This  is  true  despite  the  valiant 
attempts  of  the  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment's leaders  to  find  compromises  to 
preserve  at  least  a  small  part  of  the  re- 
forms of  the  spring  and  summer  of  1968. 

In  invading  Czechoslovakia — its  own 
ally  and  loyal  friend — the  Soviet  Union 
committed  grave  breaches  of  interna- 
tional law.  As  a  member  of  the  United 
'Nations  the  U.S.S.R.  violated  the  provi- 
sion of  the  U.N.  Charter  forbidding  the 
use  of  military  force  in  solving  disputes 
with  other  United  Nations  members. 

The  similarity  of  the  situation  in  the 
Prague  and  Budapest  events  of  1956  is 
striking.  In  both  cases  the  people  and 
a  reformist  Communist  government 
worked  together  to  remove  some  of  the 
unbearable  barriers  to  individual  free- 
dom and  national  sovereignty  erected 
during  the  Stalinist  era.  They  sought  a 
freer  society,  a  more  efficient  economy 
and  better  understanding  between  the 
nations  of  the  East  and  West.  In  Hungary 
there  were  even  the  multiparty  system 
as  practiced  in  Western  democracies, 
press,  assembly,  and  religious  freedom 
and  a  revamping  of  economic  life. 

While  the  Hungarian  people  acted 
more  violently  and  demanded  full  free- 
dom, the  Czechoslovak  people  and  gov- 
ernment took  the  more  prudent  road  of 
compromises,  endeavoring  to  stay  within 
the  Warsaw  Pacjf  However,  both  the 
Communist  reformers  and  the  popula- 
tion, led  by  the  intellectuals  and  the 
young  people,  have  become  or  are  becom- 
ing victims  in  Czechoslovakia  just  as 
they  were  victims  in  Hungary.  Avoiding 
military  resistance  to  the  Soviet  Army 
averted  a  bloodbath  in  Czechoslovakia, 
unUke  in  Hungary  where  35.000  of  the 
freedom  fighters  died  and  many  thou- 
sands perished  later  in  jails  and  Soviet 
labor  camps. 

However,  the  tragedy  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia has  broader  impMcations.  The 
presence  of  more  than  20  Russian  divi- 
sions in  that  country  has  upset  the  mili- 
tary balance  of  power  In  Europe.  Lan- 
guage akin  to  the  Iciest  period  of  the 
cold  war  is  now  used  against  both  the 
West  and  "people's  democracies"  such  as 
Rumania  and  Yugoslavia. 

Under  such  circumstances  we  must  do 


everything  to  be  prepared  both  militarily 
by  strengthening  NATO  and  politically 
by  reinforcing  cooperation  between  the 
Western  powers.  We  should  also  de- 
nounce the  deployment  of  Russian  troops 
In  Central  Europe  as  an  net  of  aggression. 

We  must  urge  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  adopt  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  Soviet  action  and  to  de- 
mand immediate  withdrawal  of  Russian 
troops.  Simultaneously,  we  should  sup- 
port a  resolution  akin  to  the  Canadian 
resolution  in  the  Security  Council  pro- 
viding for  the  sending  of  a  U.N.  fact- 
finding mission  to  Prague  and  other 
Czechoslovak  cities.  Furthermore,  we 
should  ask  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
to  report  back  to  the  Assembly  on  the 
question  of  the  Soviet  military  presence 
in  Hungary,  as  under  resolution  No. 
1857/XVII  of  December  1962  he  was  em- 
powered "to  take  any  initiatives  he  may 
deem  necessary."  On  this  question  he  has 
not  reported  back  for  6  years.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  the  presence  of  Russian 
military  forces  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  creates  a  grave  danger  to  peace 
and  security  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
calling  for  early  hearings  on  the  general 
situation  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
and  possibly  also  for  a  study  by  academic 
experts  commissioned  bv  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  In  these  dangerous 
times,  clarifying  the  iss'ies  and  devising 
revised  policies  to  deal  with  the  chal- 
lenges is  a  demand  of  the  hour. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
joining  my  colleagues  led  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey  in 
discussing  the  situation  created  by  So- 
viet aggression  against  Czechoslovakia 
and  Soviet  threats  against  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  I  have  followed  the  developments 
of  the  past  few  months  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope with  great  interest  and  profound 
dismay.  Our  committee  has  given  close 
attention  to  that  part  of  the  world.  We 
have  held  meetings  with  officials  of  the 
executive  branch.  Including  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  and  other  experts;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  another  one  of 
those  meetings  scheduled  within  a  few 
days.  > 

It  had  seemed  to  me  that  in  one  fell 
swoop,  the  Soviet  Union  managed  to  re- 
verse the  modest  progress  of  the  past 
decade  leading  toward  s0me  semblance 
of  liberalization  in  Eastern  Europe,  to- 
ward the  resumption  of  East-West  con- 
tacts, toward  the  reductions  of  tensions 
and  dangers  of  war,  and  toward  the  cre- 
ation of  a  stable  base  'or  peace  and 
justice  not  only  in  Europe  but  through- 
out the  world. 

Certainly  the  shocking  display  of  the 
bruLal  Soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
left  no  room  for  doubt  about  the  true 
character  and  Intentions  of  the  Soviet 
leadership. 

Total  reliance  on  naked,  brutal  power: 
paranoid  fear  of  an  attack  from  the  out- 
side; mistrust  of  all  non-Soviet  peoples 
are  as  much  trademarks  of  Soviet  lead- 
ership today  as  they  were  during  the 
height  of  the  cold  war. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  dark  clouds  of 
Soviet  displesisure  and  possible  Soviet 
aggression  began  to  hang  over  Czecho- 
slovakia, I  have  taken  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  a  couple  of  occasions  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fast- 
breaking  sequence  of  developments  in 
that  country.  In  this  regard,  I  would  par- 
ticularly like  to  call  the  interested  Mem- 
bers' attention  to  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  July  30.  1968,  page  24308,  and  of 
September  5, 1968,  page  25843, 

Moreover,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  on  September  5,  1968.  together  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Morgan, 
and  26  other  Members.  I  cosponsored  a 
resolution  in  the  House  condemning  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
expressing  our  admiration  for  the  cour- 
age of  the  Czechoslovak  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  House  should  approve  that  resolu- 
tion before  adjournment.  I  also  feel  that 
we  ought  to  serve  notice  that  the  un- 
warranted entirely  excessive  use  of  force 
by  the  Soviet  Union  is  endangering  world 
peace  and  plunging  mankind  down  the 
road  toward  the  type  of  tensions  that 
prevailed  during  the  height  of  the  cold 
war. 

The  tragic  fate  of  the  Czechoslovak 
nation  which  was  just  emerging  from  the 
darkness  of  totalitarianism  that  had 
ruled  it  for  20  years,  is  shocking  indeed. 
Any  excuse,  power  political  or  ideological, 
was  avoided  by  the  Czech  leaders  which 
could  offend  the  Soviet  Union,  or  could 
be  construed  as  nonfulfillment  of  pre- 
vious treaty  obligations.  Only  a  modicum 
of  personal  freedom  was  to  be  secured  for 
the  population,  no  transition  to  Western 
democracy  has  been  planned.  Yet  even 
these  fledgling  steps  toward  freedom 
were  considered  to  be  too  dangerous  to 
the  security  of  the  Soviet  Empire  and 
were  crushed  by  the  invasion  and  occu- 
pation of  Czechoslovakia  by  more  than 
500,000  troops. 

Unfortunately,  despite  the  valiant  ef- 
forts of  the  people  and  the  remaining 
reformist  leaders,  the  fate  of  Czecho- 
slovakia seemed  to  have  been  sealed  by 
the  Russian  occupation. 

At  this  time,  we  must  give  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  support  by  pressing 
diplomatically  for  the  condemnation  of 
the  Russian  actions  in  the  U.N.  and 
use  our  leverage  in  bilateral  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  This  might  not  be 
sufficient  to  effect  a  withdrawal  of  all 
the  troops,  but  will  still  exercise  a  re- 
straining influence  on  the  Soviet  Union 
in  handling  the  Czech  and  Slovak  na- 
tions. We  should  also  press  for  a  revival 
of  the  Hungarian  question  in  the  United 
Nations.  The  occupation  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Hungary  are  kindred  affairs 
and  they  constitute  the  major  danger  to 
peace  and  free  national  development  in 
the  area.  In  resolution  No.  1857/XVn  of 
December  20, 1962,  the  General  Assembly 
has  empowered  the  Secretary  General  to 
"take  any  initiatives  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary" on  the  matter.  For  6  years,  the  Sec- 
retary General  has  not  reported  back  to 
the  General  Assembly  and  we  would  be 
on  soUd  grounds  to  ask  for  a  report 
and  ask  the  Assembly  to  contemplate 
action  because  of  noncompliance.  We 
should  not  forget  that  Hungary  was  used 


as  a  staging  area  for  Russian  aggression 
against  Czechoslovakia  and  that  except 
for  the  constraining  influence  of  Rus- 
sian miUtary  presence,  not  even  the 
present  Hungarian  Government  would 
have  sent  troops  Into  Czechoslovakia. 

The  comprehensive  significance  of  the 
August  20  events  extend  to  NATO  se- 
curity as  well.  The  presence  of  more  than 
24  Russian  divisions  in  Czechoslovakia 
has  redressed  the  military  balance  In 
Europe  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
must  take  energetic  actions  together 
with  our  NATO  allies  to  balance  the 
military  strength  of  the  two  alliances  in 
Central  Europe  and  to  coordinate  NATO 
political  strategy  as  well.  In  my  state- 
ment of  September  5,  I  dealt  with  this 
question.  Here  may  I  only  add  that  a 
meeting  of  the  heads  of  states  of  the 
alliance  might  be  a  good  way  to  expedite 
the  necessary  measures  that  must  be 
taken  if  we  want  to  avert  another  Berlin 
crisis  or  a  walk  to  the  brink. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  let 
me  express  my  appreciation  to  our  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten], 
for  stimulating  this  discussion  of  the 
situation  in  Eastern  Europe. 

We  are  all  shocked  and  bitter  at  the 
armed  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  some  of  its  satellites. 
It  was  a  cruel  and  naked  attempt  to 
suppress  small,  first  efforts  to  restore 
democratic  freedom  in  the  European  na- 
tion which  has  so  rich  a  heritage  of 
democratic  liberty.  The  crime  of  the 
Czechs  was  that  they  wanted  free  speech 
for  their  own  people.  The  threat  to  the 
Soviets  was  that  freedom  is  contagious 
and.  if  Czecho.slovakia  moved  in  that  di* 
rection.  other  satellites  might  follow. 

It  is  inspiring  to  see  that,  though  dem- 
ocratic forms  may  be  suppressed  by  a 
dictatorship,  the  dream  of  freedom  can- 
not be  suppressed.  Moreover,  it  was  an 
astonishing  sight  to  see  Czechoslovaks, 
confronted  with  Soviet  tanks  and  troops 
in  their  streets,  rally  behind  their  lead- 
ers to  frustrate  the  Soviet  program  of 
replacing  the  Dubcek  regime  with  pup- 
pets. This  message  and  this  example 
should  be  brought  home  to  all  of  those 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  because  it  must 
encouraged  the  enslaved. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  United  States  is 
providing  refuge  for  those  who  left 
Czechoslovakia  because  of  their  out- 
spoken support  for  freedom.  These  peo- 
ple have  a  message  for  the  world  and  the 
United  States  should  make  certain  that 
it  is  disseminated.  This  can  be  done 
through  the  privately  financed  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  through  our  own  Gov- 
ernment outlet,  the  Voice  of  America. 
Public  journals,  the  world  over,  must 
describe  what  happened.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  our  country  took  the  lead 
in  bringing  the  Soviet-led  aggression 
against  Czechoslovakia  before  the  United 
Nations.  Obviously,  the  glare  of  an 
aroused  world  community  made  the  So- 
viets very  uncomfortable.  Hopefully,  they 
will  think  twice  before  repeating  such 
an  act. 

There  are  many  in  the  United  States 
who  believe  that  the  Soviet-led  Invasion 
should  induce  us  to  reduce  our  contacts 
with  Eastern  Europe.  To  me,  this  is  a 
shortsighted  approach.  We  must  distin- 
guish between  the  government  regimes 


and  the  people  of  these  countries.  We 
must  make  sure  that  those  who  are  anx- 
ious to  improve  the  atmosphere  for  free- 
dom in  their  own  countries  know  that 
they  have  the  support  of  free  nations 
elsewhere  and  free  peoples  both  behind 
and  outside  the  Iron  Curtain. 

U.S.  tourists,  journalists,  and  perform- 
ers, visiting  in  Iron  Curtain  countries, 
demonstrate  that  free  peoples  are  crea- 
tive people.  Artists,  tourists,  and  journal- 
ists from  Eastern  Europe,  traveling  In  the 
United  States,  cannot  avoid  seeing  that  a 
democracy  can  protect  freedom  without 
suppressing  dissent.  Our  ability  to  pro- 
vide an  atmosphere  where  nationality 
groups  can  preserve  their  cultural  heri- 
tage demonstrates  that  our  people  are 
not  enemies  of  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  even  if  we  are  wholeheartedly 
opposed  to  the  totalitarian  regimes 
which  run  their  governments. 

One  final  word:  I  have  no  patience 
with  those  who  argue  that  the  United 
States  because  of  its  actions  in  Vietnam, 
is  somehow  responsible  for  the  Soviet 
actions  in  Czechoslovakia.  This  is  non- 
sense. Although  I  have  been  often  criti- 
cal of' our  Vietnam  policies,  I  believe  the 
Soviet  Union  alon^  is  responsible  for  the 
evil  It  has  brought  in  Czechoslovakia  and 
elsewhere. 

Moreover.  I  greatly  regret  the  recent 
statements  by  U  Thant  in  which  he  im- 
plied that  U.S.  actions  in  Vietnam  are 
more  to  be  condemned  than  the  Soviet 
move  against  Czechoslovakia,  because 
they  involve  military  action.  Two  points 
should  be  made:  What  the  United  States 
is  doing  in  Vietnam  has  been  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  series  of  Governments  of  South 
Vietnam ;  whereas  the  Soviets,  even  after 
the  fact,  can  find  no  Czech  leaders  to 
sponsor  their  cause.  Moreover,  the  So- 
viets in  Czechoslovakia  were  obviously 
prepared  to  use  their  guns  if  there  had 
been  resistance.  Military  aggression  Is 
no  less  evil  because  it  is  not  resisted. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  join- 
ing my  colleagues  in  expressing  our  sin- 
cere concern  on  the  ramifications  of  the 
Russian    occupation    of    Czechoslovakia 
both  for  that  unfortunate  country  and 
for  the  other  states  threatened  by  Rus- 
sian pressure  like  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia. 
Tlie  deterioration  of  law  and  order  In 
our  country  coincides  with   the  break- 
down of  international  law  and  morality 
on  the  international  scene.  Now  the  other 
world    power,    too,    has    demonstrated 
again  that  it  is  not  bound  even  by  the 
tenets  of  international  law  officially  sub- 
scribed to  by  it;  but  will  use  naked  ag- 
gression if  it  fits  its  own  national  policy. 
Russian  aggression,  a  sign  of  strength 
and  weakness  sipiultaneously.  succeeded 
in  stamping  out  much  of  the  reforms  in 
Czechoslovakia   and   force  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia 
to  follow  without  any  afterthought  the 
Russian  Communist  line.  The  hopes  for 
a  more  humane  life  in  Czechoslovakia 
are  gone  after  the  censorship  law  and 
the  new  economic  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  presence  of  over  500,000  Rus- 
sian troops  has  serious  consequences  for 
NATO,  too.  NATO  forces  are  now  out- 
manned  two  to  one  in  the  central  section 
and  while  it  Is  unlikely  that  the  Soviet 
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Union  would  be  brazen  enough  to  attack 
West  Germany  despite  Its  claim  to  legal 
Intervention  under  the  UJ*.  Charter 
against  an  "enemy  state,"  the  implica- 
tions as  far  as  West  Berlin  is  concerned 
are  unmistakable.  We  must  take  meas- 
ures to  strengthen  our  position  in  Europe 
and  Berlin,  both  diplomatically  and  mili- 
tarily, if  we  are  not  to  help  the  Soviet 
Union  to  conjure  up  the  most  explosive 
Berlin  crisis  since  1948. 

We  must  use  all  diplomatic  means 
available  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  So- 
viet troops  from  Czechoslovakia  and  also 
from  Hungary  where  they  are  stationed 
for  12  years  despite  numerous  resolutions 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 
The  changing  situation  calls  for  a 
careful  study  of  the  changes  and  their 
impact  upon  our  and  NATO  Interests  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  Such  a 
study  should  be  undertaken  by  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  by  means  of 
hearings  and  an  independent  academic 
study  ^m  the  subject  at  an  early  date. 
Former  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
has  already  showed  the  necessity  for  this 
step  by  having  his  staff  undertake  a 
study  of  American  commitments  and 
sending  ex-Governor  William  Scranton 
to  Europe  for  a  fact-finding  tour.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee will  also  do  Its  part  to  clarify  the 
issues  and  arrive  at  policy  recommenda- 
tions after  a  careful  study  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  dlstingiiished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey,  in  expressing  the  shock 
and  indignation  of  all  Americans  over 
the  recent  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  by 
Soviet  troops. 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  the  basic 
right  of  sovereignty  of  all  countries,  and 
their  right  to  determine  the  course  of 
their  internal  affairs  without  outside 
influence.  By  forcefully  entering  the  bor- 
ders of  Czechoslovakia,  the  Soviets  have 
violated  not  only  the  moral  code  of  all 
civilized  countries,  but  international  law, 
and  the  United  Nations  Charter  as  well. 
The  freedom  of  a  people  to  choose 
their  own  way  of  life  is  the  principle  on 
which  our  great  country  was  founded. 
The  Soviet  Union,  in  trying  to  force  these 
people  to  accept  their  philosophies,  only 
serves  to  demonstrate  how  tenuous  is 
their  hold  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  mass  of  people.  Further,  it  has  served 
to  harden  the  resistance  to  those  philos- 
ophies by  those  in  the  small  nation  of 
Czechoslovakia  who  feel  the  need  to  be  a 
part  of  the  entire  world,  rather  than  only 
a  part  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Even  though  we  may  not  be  able  to 
assist  the  Czechoslovaks  in  a  concrete 
manner,  I  am  hopeful  that  our  words 
here  today  will  at  least  express  to  them 
the  depth  of  our  sympathies,  and  those 
of  the  vast  majority  of  American  people, 
as  well  as  the  depth  of  our  moral  Indig- 
nation over  this  step  backward  In  the 
progress  toward  peace  and  good  will 
among  the  nations  of  this  earth. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Speaker,  the  In- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia  by  the  Soviet 
and  Communist-bloc  troops  in  August 
left  quite  a  few  red  and  long  faces  among 
our  so-called  foreign  policy  experts  in 
and  out  of  government.  These  are  the 


people,  of  course,  who  have  been  pushing 
the  bridge-bulldlng  policy  as  the  best 
avenue  to  world  peace.  Those  of  us  who 
have  opposed  this  policy  have  emphasized 
that  this  was  a  one-way  bridge  and  that 
the  Communists  still  sought  to  enslave 
the  entire  world.  After  the  Soviet's  role 
in  the  rape  of  Budapest,  no  one  should 
have  been  surprised  at  the  recent  de- 
velopments in  Czechoslovakia.  It  is  now 
high  time  that  the  Munlchmen — those 
who  hope  for  peace  while  ignoring  total- 
itarian regimes — should  have  their 
fallacies  discredited. 

Among  those  who  have  l>een  realistic 
concerning  Soviet  goals  and  designs 
have  been  American  citizens  of  Hun- 
garian descent  who  will  never  forget  the 
Soviet  record  concerning  Budapest.  On 
August  28  the  American  Hungarian  Fed- 
eration sent  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  U  Thant. 
with  a  copy  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  outlining  specific  proposals  con- 
cerning the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. As  past  victims  of  Soviet  ag- 
gression, members  of  the  federation  are 
certainly  qualified  to  comment  knowl- 
edgeably  on  this  present  crisis.  I  include 
the  above-mentioned  letter  signed 
by  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Zoltan  Beky.  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  federation,  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

August  28.  1968. 
Hon.  U  Thant, 

Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations. 
United  Nations. 
New  York.  NY 

Dear  Secretary  General:  The  American 
Hungarian  Federation,  representing  the  ma- 
jority of  American  citizens  o(  Hungarian  de- 
scent and  referring  to  the  telegram  of  Its 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. Dr.  Emery  O.  Szekely  of  August  21.  1968. 
respectfully  appeals  to  Tour  Excellency  to 
use  all  your  personal  and  offlclal  weight  to 
ensure  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  Russian. 
Polish,  East  Oerman.  Hungarian  and  Bul- 
garian military  units  from  the  Czechoslovak 
Peoples  Republic. 

The  Illegal  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia 
by  Soviet  and  other  EtLSt  Central  European 
forces  as  attested  by  the  Czechoslovak  For- 
eign Minister  before  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil on  August  24.  1968  violates  both  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
the  tenets  of  human  decency  as  well.  It  rep- 
resents stark  Imperialism  and  callous  dis- 
regard of  principles  usually  espoused  by  the 
Soviet  Oovernment  like  national  self-deter- 
mination and  non-interference  with  the 
domestic  affairs  of  other  states. 

We  Americans  of  Hungarian  descent  re- 
member too  vividly  the  bloody  aggression  of 
the  USSR,  against  Hungary  In  1956  which 
Your  Excellency  has  also  condemned  In  harsh 
terms  as  a  delegate  of  the  Republic  of  Burma. 
May  we  remind  Your  Excellency  that  despite 
numerous  Oeneral  Assembly  Resolutions  So- 
viet troops  are  still  stationed  in  Hungary? 

We  support  fully  the  resolution  of  the 
United  States  Government  calling  for  a  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  and  East  Central  European 
troops  from  Czechoslovakia  and  also  the  pro- 
posal by  the  Canadian  Oovernment  to  estab- 
lish forthwith  a  Committee  of  Observers  to 
be  dispatched  to  Prague  with  the  duty  of 
reporting  back  to  the  Council  and  Your  Ex- 
cellency on  the  political  and  legal  situation 
In  Czechoslovakia  and  the  observance  of 
human  rights  by  the  occupation  forces.  May 
we  also  ask  for  the  support  of  Your  Excel- 
lency toward  these  proposals? 

May  we  also  assure  Your  Excellency  that 
American  Hungarians  In  particular,  but  the 
Hungarian  people  In  general  as  well,  harbor 
no    Ul-feellngs    toward    the   courageous   at- 


tempts of  the  Czech  and  Slovak  peoples  to 
reassert  their  national  Independence,  restore 
their  Individual  rights  and  work  toward  a 
representative  democratic  socialism.  May  we 
call  Your  Excellency  attention  to  the  fact 
that  even  the  pro-Soviet  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment originally  expressed  warm  sympathies 
toward  the  reforms  of  the  Dubcek  regime  and 
even  toward  the  end  only  mildly  crltlclz«d 
the  Czechoslovak  Government.  Hungarian 
participation  In  the  aggression  Is  a  command 
performance  of  a  satellite  country  that  has 
no  choice  but  to  follow  his  master. 

We  also  believe  that  Soviet  action  In  Czech- 
oslovakia extends  beyond  the  regional  im- 
portance of  the  Invasion  and  displays  a  spirit 
of  aggression  and  disregard  for  national  and 
human  rights,  elements  which  will  aggravate 
the  search  for  a  lasting  peace.  May  we  re- 
spectfully ask  Your  Excellency  to  emphasize 
In  your  discussions  with  Soviet  leaders  that 
they  are  not  only  depriving  a  small  nation 
of  Its  national  self-determination  and  in- 
dependence, but  are  ultimately  endangering 
the  peace  of  the  world? 

We  remain 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Rt.  Rev.  Dr   Zoltan  BfatT, 

Chairman  of  the  Board 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten] 
in  condemning  the  fresh  demonstration 
of  Soviet  aggression  in  central  Europe 
by  the  Invasion  and  occupation  of  Czech- 
oslovakia and  continuing  threats  to  Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia  and  West  Germany. 

The  tragic  fate  of  the  Czech  and  Slovak 
nations,  now  deprived  of  the  hope  of  a 
more  humanistic  interpretation  of  life 
and  of  their  national  Independence, 
shocked  the  civilized  world.  Including 
even  some  of  the  Communist  parties, 
into  realization  that  Russian  Imperialism 
and  Communist  totalitarianism  are  very 
much  with  us.  It  Is  further  realized  that 
we  have  to  be  prepared  to  defend  our 
freedom  against  potential  aggressors,  un- 
less we  slip  into  the  fatal  mistake  of 
appeasement. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  little  hope  for 
an  acceptable  solution  of  the  crisis  for 
the  Czechoslovak  people.  Press  freedom, 
nonparty  social  and  political  activity, 
personal  safety  are  things  of  the  past  in 
Czechoslovakia.  Six  of  the  nine  major 
reformist  leaders  have  been  removed 
from  ofBce  and  the  Russians  are  zerolng- 
In  on  Party  Leader  Dubcek  as  well.  Soon, 
the  January-to-August  period  will  be  de- 
clared "counterrevolution"  and  the  si- 
lence of  the  graveyard  will  envelop  the 
unfortunate  country. 

The  similarities  with  Hungary  in  1956 
are  obvious,  though  the  old  leaders  were 
temporarily  kept  by  the  invaders  In  view 
of  unanimous  popular  resistance.  How- 
ever, they  only  have  the  tragic  task  of 
dismantling  the  edifice  they  have  created. 

The  immediate  task  facing  us  is  to  pro- 
vide the  diplomatic  help  and  moral  as- 
sistance to  those  Czech  leaders  who  are 
trying  the  impossible.  The  first  require- 
ment is  an  energetic  push  in  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  for  a  resolu- 
tion condemning  Russian  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  calling  for  the  imme- 
diate withdrawal  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
forces,  and  another  one  calling  for  the 
sending  of  a  U.N.  factfinding  commis- 
sion to  Prague.  Furthermore,  it  would  be 
just  and  advantageous  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  Soviet  military  presence  In  Hun- 
gary as  well.  After  all.  the  Secretary  Gen- 
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eral  despite^  his  authorization  "to  take 
any  Initiative  he  may  deem  necessary" 
m  December  1962  failed  to  take  any  steps 
or  report  back  to  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  crux  of  all  tensions  in  Central 
Europe  lies  in  the  continued  presence  of 
the  Red  Army. 

We  must  also  undertake  constructive 
steps  to  strengthen  NATO,  politically  and 
militarily.  The  days  of  neglect  must  end 
and  NATO  must  assume  high  priority  in 
planning  and  implementing  American 
policies.  The  convocation  of  a  meeting 
of  the  NATO  leaders,  a  summit  meeting, 
might  be  necessary  upon  completing  the 
session  of  the  foreign  ministers  in  New 
York  on  October  7,  1968. 

Finally,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  must  also  contribute  its  share 
toward  a  reassessment  of  our  policies  by 
calling  hearings  and  commissioning  a 
study  of  the  Issues  by  academic  and  po- 
litical experts.  The  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion demands  full  attention  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  joining  my  colleagues  led  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
in  denouncing  renewed  Russian  aggres- 
sion in  Europe. 

We  were  all  shocked  by  the  events 
since  August  21.  when  the  Soviet  Union, 
forcing  four  of  her  satellites.  Poland, 
East  Germany,  Bulgaria  and  Hungary,  to 
follow  her  lead,  invaded  and  occupied 
Czechoslovakia 

The  Czechoslovak  Government  was  by 
no  means  pro- Western  or  democratic  in 
our  sense  of  the  word.  But  it  attempted 
to  restore  some  human  rights  to  its  peo- 
ple including  limited  press  freedom  and 
tried  to  modernize  its  industry  by  man- 
agerial reforms  and  increasing  trade  with 
the  West.  The  stirrings  of  human  free- 
dom in  Czechoslovakia  between  Januarj' 
and  August  1968  were  considered  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  were 
the  Hungarian  revolutionaries  and  Pre- 
mier Imre  Nagy  in  Hungary.  That 
Czechoslovakia  did  not  incur  the  same 
blood  losses  is  only  a  result  of  nonre- 
sistance  of  its  armed  forces.  Otherwise, 
the  events  of  Prague  and  Budapest  are 
strikingly  familiar  even  to  the  mass 
passive  resistance  of  the  people  against 
the  invaders.  The  same  divide  et  impera 
play  is  used  by  the  Soviets  in  Czecho- 
slovakia as  it  has  been  in  Hungary  and 
after  the  resignation  of  six  of  the  reform- 
ers under  Soviet  pressure  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  until  Dubcek,  Cemik,  and 
even  President  Swoboda  are  replaced  by 
more  malleable  personalities. 

The  influx  of  24  Russian  divisions  into 
Czechoslovakia  also  upset  the  military 
balance  in  Europe  and  threats  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Rumania,  Yugoslavia, 
and  West  Germany  demonstrate  that  the 
Soviets  would  like  to  exploit  their  mo- 
mentary military  superiority  in  the 
region. 

We  must,  therefore,  take  energetic 
countermeasures  ranging  from  diplo- 
macy and  propaganda  in  the  U.N.  to 
diplomatic  steps  in  our  bilateral  relations 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  to  a  thorough 
revitalization  and  strengthening  of 
NATO. 

In  the  General  Assembly  we  must  press 
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incessantly  for  a  resolution  condemning 
the  Soviet  action  in  Czechoslovakia,  call- 
ing for  a  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 
from  all  countries  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
until  a  peace  treaty  from  Germany  is 
in  effect,  and  by  reintroducing  the  Hun- 
garian question  as.  even  after  12  years 
and  numerous  U.N.  resolutions,  Soviet 
troops  are  still  stationed  in  Hungary. 
They  participated  in  the  aggression 
against  Czechoslovakia  as  did  the  units 
based  in  Poland  and  forced  both  the  Pol- 
ish and  Hungarian  Governments  to  send 
token  units  to  accompany  the  aggressive 
Soviet  forces  to  Czechoslovakia.  Resolu- 
tion No.  1857  XVn  of  the  1962  Assembly 
offers  the  procedure  for  such  a  step.  It 
did  empower  the  Secretary  General  to 
"take  any  initiative  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary" to  hasten  the  departure  of  Soviet 
troops  from  Hungary.  He  should  be 
called  upon  to  report  back  to  the  Assem- 
bly; after  all.  6  years  have  passed  since 
he  has  been  given  his  mandate. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
must  also  do  its  best  to  clarify  the  issue 
and  devise  alternate  policy  suggestions 
by  holding  hearings  on  the  subject  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  prefer- 
ably also  by  commissioning  a  study  by 
academic  and  political  experts.  The  dan- 
gers of  the  p/esent  situation  in  Europe, 
which  probably  will  explode  in  a  new 
Berlin  crisis,  urge  us  to  do  so  at  an  early 
date. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues,  ably  led  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  in 
discussing  the  steadily  worsening  situa- 
tion in  east-central  Europe  as  a  result  of 
the  Soviet  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  diplomatic  and  military  threats 
against  the  German  Federal  Republic 
and  the  dissident  Communist  states  of 
Rumania  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  tragic  fate  of  Czechoslovakia  re- 
mains permanently  bleak  in  view  of  its 
occupation  by  more  than  500,000  troops 
of  the  Soviet  Union  which  cannot  be 
counterbalanced  by  any  passive  resist- 
ance or  tenacity  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  population.  Step  by 
step,  the  present  leadership  will  probably 
be  purged.  Foreign  Minister  Hajek,  Dep- 
uty Prime  Minister  Sik,  and  Interior  Min- 
ister Pavel,  for  example,  have  already 
been  removed.  The  collaborationists  will 
thus  accede  to  power  helped  by  intrigues 
and  the  feeling  of  hopelessness  that  will 
slowly  grip  the  peoples  of  that  central 
European  state.  The  tactics  used  in  Him- 
gary  during  and  after  the  November  1956 
period  are  being  repeated  in  Prague  with 
only  small  differences. 

A  state  which  has  to  accept  foreign 
occupation  troops  on  its  territory  obvi- 
ously carmot  exercise  its  full  sovereignty. 
The  Hungarian  people  certainly  harbor 
no  ill  feelings  against  the  Dubcek  regime 
in  Czechoslovakia.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Dubcek  regime  was  the  first  one  which 
has  allowed  free  expression  to  the  Hun- 
garian minority  of  Slovakia  and  prom- 
ised settlement  of  some  of  their  legiti- 
mate grievances.  Even  the  Fock-Kadar 
government  apparently  felt  some  sym- 
pathies especially  in  view  of  the  similari- 
ties of  the  Hungarian  and  Czechoslovak 
economic  reforms.  Writing  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  September  20.  1969.  with 
Budapest  dateline.  Alvin  Shuster  reports: 


Pour  of  the  five  countries  that  sent  troops  a 
month  ago  this  week  Hungary  seems  the 
most  shy  and  embarrassed  about  It. 

Western  diplomats  are  convinced  that 
Hungary — where  a  rebellion  was  crushed  by 
Russian  troops  12  years  ago — was  the  re- 
luctant partner  In  a  decision  that  Is  not 
being  defended  with  any  great  conviction  In 
the  press  here. 

•There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  decision  is 
still  viewed  here  with  sadness  and  shame  to 
a  large  extent."  said  one. 

A  Communist  source  close  to  the  Govern- 
ment put  It  this  way:  'I  would  say  that  the 
number  of  people  happy  about  It  Is  Insignifi- 
cant. No  socialist  country  likes  to  put  troops 
Into  another  .  .  ." 

I  think  It  all  means  that  the  vote  for 
sending  troops  In.  If  there  was  one,  was  4>,4 
in  favor."  one  diplomat  said  .  .  . 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  Mr  Kadar 
really  felt  that  Mr.  Dubcek  was  moving  too 
far  too  fast.  But  the  more  general  assump- 
tion among  diplomats  is  that  Mr.  Kadar  had 
no  choice  given  his  economic  dependence 
upon  the  Soviet  Union,  which  also  happens  to 
have  40.000  troops  on  Hungarian  soil. 

The  Russian  moves  are  planned  for 
wider  objectives  than  just  the  suppreslon 
of  "heretical"  ideas  of  freedom  in  Com- 
munist Czechoslovakia.  Already  there  Is 
a  diversionary  political  and  psychologi- 
cal offensive  against  the  German  Federal 
Republic.  The  potential  danger  of  24 
extra  Russian  divisions  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia to  NATO  security  in  the  central 
section  calls  for  immediate  steps,  politi- 
cal and  military,  over  and  beyond  the  re- 
turning of  12,000  American  troops.  A 
NATO  summit  is  called  for  to  decide  how 
to  strengthen  best  NATO  militarily  and 
politically. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  small 
wonder  that  Bonn  regards  President 
Johnson's  desire  to  do  disarmament  busi- 
ness with  Soviet  Premier  Aleksei  Kosygln 
at  this  time  as  little  short  of  betrayal. 
The  mirage  of  detente  dies  hard,  but  we 
must  face  up  to  the  changed  realities  in 
east-central  Europe  in  order  to  avoid 
reckless  Soviet  moves  which  can  lead  to 
the  danger  of  a  world  conflagration.  Only 
from  a  position  of  strength  and  with  de- 
termined tenacity  can  we  later  negotiate 
with  the  Soviets.  Right  now.  the  time  has 
come  for  countermeasures  rather  than 
for  talks. 

In  order  to  analyze  the  disturbing  po- 
litical and  strategic  potentialities  of  the 
new  situation  and  to  help  arrive  at  ade- 
quate policies,  I  am  joining  my  colleagues 
in  calling  for  a  camprehenslve  study  of 
the  situation  in  eastern  and  central 
Europe  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  including  public  hearings  and 
the  completion  of  an  independent  study 
by  outside  academic  and  political  ex- 
perts. Former  Vice  President  Nixon  Is 
undertaking  a  similar  task  as  the  Repub- 
lican presidential  candidate,  but  we  in 
Congress  must  also  face  up  to  the 
changing  conditions  and  continue  their 
study  In  order  to  fulfill  the  trust  our 
constituents  have  placed  In  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  herewith  the 
editorial  written  by  the  Earl  of  Avon — 
former  Prime  Minister  Anthony  Eden — 
for  the  New  York  Times.  September  14. 
1968: 

The  Message  of  Czechoslovakia 
(By  Anthony  Eden,  Earl  of  Avon) 

Thirty  years  ago  the  Munich  agreement 
left  a  weakened  Czechoslovakia  little  chance 
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of  survival.  Russian  spokesmen  have  often 
denounced  that  agreement  and  Its  conse- 
quences. Now  Czechoelovakla  Is  occupied  by 
military  force  once  again,  this  time  by  Its 
ally  and  big  brother  In  Communism  and  In 
the  Warsaw  Pact,  Soviet  Russia.  The  unpro- 
voked harshness  of  this  deed  has  aroused  In- 
dignation In  the  free  world  and  In  the  Com- 
munist world  also. 

The  Judgment  of  the  Yugoslav  newspaper 
PoUtlka  merits  quotation : 

"Never.  In  the  postwar  period,  has  the 
tragedy  of  a  country  so  deeply  and  so  pain- 
fully shaken  the  world  of  our  planet  as  has 
the  tragedy  sustained  by  Czechoslovakia. 
Never  before  was  the  world  so  united  In  the 
condemnation  of  the  aggression  as  It  la  these 
days." 

Czechoslovakia  Is  the  flrst  casualty.  This 
land  which  looked  for  freedom  is  now  a  land 
of  feaj.  Though  still  a  Communist  state  and 
loyal  member  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  It  Is  help- 
less before  Russian  armor  and  the  still  more 
dreaded  secret  police. 

We  must  cherish  no  Uliislons.  Repression 
has  come  again  and  with  It  the  terror  of  the 
knock  on  the  door  In  the  dead  of  the  night. 
All  thlsT(5r  no  crime,  except  that  the  Czecho- 
slSVak  communist  leaders  sought,  with  the 
full  support  of  their  people,  to  practice  a 
little  more  freedom  than  the  rulers  of  Russia 
were  prepared  to  permit,  so  sharp  was  the 
fear  of  contagion. 

There  are  other  casualties.  International 
Communism  Is  split  wide  open,  the  greater 
part  of  It  siding  with  Czechoslovakia  at  the 
first  shock,  even  though  the  temptation  to 
pallate  the  deed  may  grow  with  the  passage 
of  time. 

No  less  significant  Is  the  Impact  upon  hopes 
of  negotiation  In  Europe.  At  Intervals  since 
the  summit  conference  In  Geneva.  In  the 
summer  of  1955.  efforts  have  been  made  to 
get  discussions  going  with  the  purpose  of 
agreeing  to  some  mutual  reduction  In  the 
number  of  troops,  perhaps  determining  their 
location  and  even  considering  the  possibility 
of  a  neutral  zone. 

REDUCING  ARMED  FORCES 

At  times  during  the  Bulganln-Khruahcbev 
era  some  progress  on  these  lines  seemed  pos- 
sible. Now  not  only  these  but  other  attempts 
at  negotiation  between  Moscow  and  the  West 
must  be  ruled  out,  unless  one  condition  is 
first  fulfilled.  The  Soviet  armies  must  be 
withdrawn  from  Czechoslovak  soil  and  that 
country's  government  allowed  to  function 
free  from  the  imposition  of  foreign  nominees 
or  dictated  censorship. 

This  Is  the  Indispensable  minimum,  for  all 
negotiation  must  rest  on  confidence,  and 
there  can  be  none  in  th#condltlons  which 
Russia  has  Imposed  upon  Czechoslovakia.  To 
condone  what  has  happened  would  be  base; 
It  would  also  be  foolish.  The  history  of  the 
thirties  has  taught  us  mercilessly  that  to 
attempt  new  agreements,  while  ignoring 
flagrant  breaches  of  the  old.  earns  contempt, 
not  progress. 

The  record  of  attempted  negotiation  with 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  cannot  be  ignored.  There 
have  also  been  more  recent  examples  of  ap- 
peasement with  Its  predictable  conse- 
quences. 

When  Sukarno  claimed  Western  New 
Guinea,  to  which  he  had  no  right  either 
ethically  or  ethnically,  and  threatened  at- 
tack upon  Its  territory,  pressure  was  applied 
upon  the  responsible  power  to  yield.  It  was  no 
doubt  expected  that,  satisfied  with  this  not- 
able concession,  the  Indonesian  dictator 
would  rest  content.  As  usual,  the  reverse 
proved  the  truth  and  Sukarno  was  soon 
claiming  Malaysia. 

"Confrontation"  followed,  which  Malaysia, 
with  the  help  of  her  ally,  successfully  re- 
pelled at  a  heavy  cost,  not  least  to  Indonesia, 
which  to  this  day  is  burdened  by  the  agrres- 
sive  adventures  of  her  previous  ruler. 

There  Is  a  course  for  the  free  nations  to 


follow.  NATO  should  review  Its  needs  in  the 
light  of  the  changed  conditions  In  Europe. 
That  organization  is  essentially  defensive 
and  to  Improve  Its  effectiveness  can  threaten 
no  one.  Admittedly  the  European  nations 
would  have  to  contribute  to  this  effort,  but 
it  has  to  be  made,  for  It  would  be  irresponsible 
to  Ignore  that  the  optimistic  assumption  of 
steadily  improving  relations  across  the  Iron 
Curtain  is  now  belled. 

But  this  local  action,  though  important.  Is 
not  enough.  The  infiuence  of  Czechoslovakia's 
ordeal  is  already  world-wide.  Relations  be- 
tween the  Communist  powers  have  deterio- 
rated sharply.  The  uncommitted  nations  are 
alarmed  and  acutely  conscious  of  their  un- 
certain future,  while  the  smaller  free  nations 
areimderstandably  anxious. 

DITTT  OP  FREE  NATIONS 

In  conditions  where  Communism's  repute 
is  much  damaged,  the  leading  free  nations 
have  both  a  duty  and  an  opportunity.  To- 
gether they  should  examine  the  existing  sit- 
uation In  each  continent,  politically,  mili- 
tarily and  economically.  The  purpose  of  this 
exercise  would  be  to  determine  the  wisest 
policies  to  be  pursued  In  each  of  these 
spheres. 

To  make  this  effective,  closer  consultation 
would  be  necessary  between  the  leading  na- 
tions across  the  world.  Something  of  the 
spirit  of  the  earHer  years  of  NATO  would  have 
to  be  rekindled  for  this  more  comprehensive 
work,  but  that  Is  not  Impossible  and  the  out- 
come could  offer  the  leadership  and  In- 
spiration which  the  world  so  sadly  lacks. 

No  less  Important,  a  Joint  endeavor  such 
as  this  could  counter  the  world's  greatest 
danger,  the  widening  spread  of  anarchy. 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
this  special  order,  the  crisis  in  Eastern 
European  affairs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Dll- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Hardy]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  re- 
tirement of  our  colleague.  Hon.  Willum 
M.  Tuck. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
those  of  our  colleagues  who  will  be  miss- 
ing at  the  roUcall  when  the  91st  Con- 
gress convenes  is  our  genial  and  good 
friend.  Bill  Tuck,  the  able  and  out- 
standing representative  of  Virginia's 
Fifth  Congressional  District.  Bill  is 
voluntarily  retiring  after  16  years  of 
faithful  and  dedicated  service  as  our  col- 
league in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
H*s  retirement  will  mark  the  end  of  more 
than  40  years  as  an  elected  public  serv- 
ant, and  during  much  of  this  time  I  have 
known  him  well  and  have  been  privileged 
to  have  him  as  a  friend. 

To  most  of  us  Bill  is  affectionately 
known  as  "Governor,  "  and  he  came  to 


Congress  in  1953  following  distinguished 
service  as  Virginia's  chief  executive.  And 
this  had  been  preceded  by  4  years  as 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Virginia,  which 
in  turn  had  been  preceded  by  10  years  in 
the  Virginia  Senate  and  8  years  in  the 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates.  Most  of  his 
life  has  truly  been  in  the  service  of  the 
people. 

Just  glancing  at  the  background  of 
the  'Governor's"  political  activity  be- 
fore he  came  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, we  can  appreciate  the  foimda- 
tion  in  representative  government 
which  he  had  already  acquired.  He  was 
well  versed  in  the  government  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  had  a  deep  and  abiding  ap- 
preciation of  our  Constitution  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  He  had  strong  convic- 
tions about  the  prerogatives  which  were 
reserved  to  the  States  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  all  through  his  public  service 
he  has  devoted  much  effort  to  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  the  several  individual 
States  from  encroachments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  have  long  recognized  Bill 
Tucks  tremendous  qualities  of  leader- 
ship, hl^  strength  of  character,  his  sin- 
cerity, and  his  integrity:  and  all  through 
his  public  service  he  has  demonstrated 
these  qualities. 

While  he  was  Governor  of  Virginia  he 
provoked  considerable  controversy  when 
on  numerous  occasions,  without  hesita- 
tion, he  arrived  at  his  own  independent 
judgment  concerning  pressing  Issues  and 
acted  on  that  judgment  without  regard  to 
criticism  or  disfavor.  Among  the  most 
controversial  of  his  espousals  was  the 
Virginia  right-to-work  law  which  he 
sponsored  and  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Virginia  general  assembly  durini? 
his  administration.  That  statute  still 
provokes  controversy,  but  I  am  sure  his 
conviction  with  respect  to  Its  correct- 
ness Is  as  strong  today  as  it  was  when 
this  bill  was  passed. 

There  were  many  Internal  problems 
confronting  Virginia  when  Bill  Tuck 
became  Governor,  and  through  his 
Initiative  great  strides  were  made  in  such 
things  as  improving  teachers'  salaries 
and  educational  opportunities  generally. 
He  also  contributed  much  to  Virginia's 
long-neglected  mental  institutions,  and 
he  will  always  be  remembered  for  his  de- 
termination to  "get  the  farmers  out  of 
the  mud. "  He  initiated  a  program  of 
farm-to-market  roads  which  was  soon 
to  lead  to  a  secondary  road  system  which 
I  dare  say  is  hardly  surpassed  in  any 
State  in  the  Union. 

Bill  Tuck  has  a  farm  background.  He 
is  a  farmowner  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
still  owns  and  operates  the  farm  on 
which  he  was  bom.  as  well  as  other 
surroundin'4  farmland.  He  has  main- 
tained all  through  his  public  life  a  close 
association  with  his  early  surroundings 
and  loves  to  spend  as  much  time  as  he 
can  back  In  his  hometown,  or  on  his 
farm,  visiting  with  his  neighbors,  and 
enjoying  their  fellowship.  I  can  appre- 
ciate how  Bill's  neighbors  must  have 
enjoyed  his  trips  back  home:  for  his 
genuine  good  nature,  his  love  of  people, 
his  fondness  for  the  simple  things  of  life, 
for  mountain  music,  for  cornbread  and 


brunswlck  stew,  and  his  delight  in  story- 
telling, all  are  characteristics  which 
endear  Bill  Tuck  to  us  as  they  do  to 
Virginians  all  over  the  Commonwealth. 
Bill  Tuck  is  genial,  colorful,  contro- 
versial, unimpressed  by  stuffed  shirts 
and  scornful  of  shirkers.  There  Is  no 
deceit  in  his  unpretentiousness  and  he 
still  speaks  of  himself  as  a  "country 
lawyer." 

I  know  that  Bill  will  be  missed  here 
in  the  House.  Since  he  and  I  are  both 
diopouts  this  year,  I  shall  not  miss  him 
here,  but  instead  I  may  even  get  a  chance 
to  see  him  occasionally  in  his  own  terri- 
tory. In  fact,  I  plan  to  make  It  a  point 
to  do  this.  Bill,  I  hope  you  will  get  down 
to  .see  me  occasionally  in  retirement,  and 
whether  you  call  it  a  threat  or  a  promise, 
I  am  looking  forward  to  an  occasional 
visit  to  Halifax.  I  hope  you  will  let  me 
enjoy  with  vou  some  reminiscing  about 
our  colleagues  In  the  House  and  our  ex- 
periences here,  and  I  hope  you  will  also 
share  with  me  some  of  that  humor  and 
the  incomparable  stories  you  can  tell. 
Perhaps  we  might  even  do  this  with  a 
background  of  the  strains  of  some  moun- 
tain music  coming  from  your  fine  new 
stereo. 

And  so  I  wish  you  good  health,  and 
the  ultimate  of  enjoyment  and  satisfac- 
tion in  a  well-deserved  retirement. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia   [Mr.  PoffI. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you 
for  your  courtesy  in  yielding  to  me  to 
l^erform  what  will  be  an  act  of  pleasure, 
I  assure  you. 

I  first  became  aware  of  the  existence 
of  big  Bill  Tuck  when  I  was  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  Law  School. 
At  that  time  he  had  established  himself 
in  his  profession  and  In  statecraft.  But 
his  act  of  heroism  in  1958  was  the  thing 
which  commanded  by  attention,  my  re- 
spect, and  my  continuing  admiration.  I 
respected,  admired,  and  applauded  the 
many  fearless  deeds  he  performed  as 
the  Governor  of  our  Commonwealth. 

I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  his  service 
in  that  august  position  was  unsurpassed 
by  any  of  his  predecessors  and  will  re- 
main forever  unsurpassed  by  any  who 
might  succeed  him  there.  He  won  the 
respect  and  affection  not  only  of  his  own 
party  In  our  State  but  of  members  of 
the  other  party  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  privileged 
to  be  a  guest  under  his  roof  and  at  his 
table,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
menu  you  recited  a  moment  ago.  Porter. 
while  almost  complete,  Is  not  entirely 
complete.  It  omitted  the  good  Virginia 
country  ham  and  chitterlings.  If  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  ABBirr],  had  been  here  we  could 
have  reminisced  about  a  little  experience 
we  had  out  near  the  battlefield  which 
lies  nearby  the  great  Capital  City  several 
years  ago. 

What  I  have  said  I  think  reflects — at 
least,  I  Intend  that  it  should — my  per- 
.sonal  affection  which  runs  so  deep  for 
this  great  and  good  man.  I  admire  him 
not  alone  because  he  has  acquitted  him- 
self so  honorably  In  such  high  positions 
but  also  because  I  recognize  a  character 


which  a  person  cannot  acquire  super- 
ficially and  which  must  shine  through 
to  the  surface  even  through  the  most 
genial  spirit.  It  is  a  steadfastness  of 
character  which  commands  the  respect 
of  all. 

Often  Bill  Tuck  and  I  have  sat  to- 
gether in  his  office  or  mine  discussing 
what  we  regard  as  some  of  the  profoimd 
verities  of  the  day.  In  the  course  of  one 
of  these  shortly  after  he  came  to  the 
House  he  recited  a  little  poem  which  he 
has  often  used  since  and  which  at  the 
time  I  committed  to  my  own  memory 
and  must  now  confess  that  I,  too,  have 
used  on  occasion.  In  order  to  illustrate 
the  type  of  character  and  the  depth  and 
constancy  of  character  which  is  his,  I 
will  undertake  to  recite  it  now  from 
memory : 

The  Man  in  the  Glass 
When  you  get  what  you  want  In  your  struggle 
for  self. 

And  the  world  makes  you  King  for  a  day. 
Just  go  to  the  mirror  and  look  at  yourself 

And  see  what  that  man  has  to  say. 


It  isn't  your  father  or  mother  or  wife 
Whose  Judgment  upon  you  must  pass. 

The  one  whose  verdict  counts  most  In  your 
life 
Is  the  one  staring  back  in  the  glass. 

He's  the  one  you  must  satisfy  beyond  all 
the  rest. 

For  he's  with  you  right  up  to  the  end: 
And  you  have  passed  your  most  difficult  test 

If  the  Man  in  the  Glass  Is  your  friend! 

You  may  be  one  who  got  a  good  break — 
Then  think  you're  a  wonderful  guy; 

But  the  man  in  the  glass  says  you're  only  a 
fake 
If  you  can't  look  him  straight  In  the  eye. 

You  may  fool  the  whole  world  down  your 
pathway  of  years. 
And  get  pats  on  the  back  as  you  pass; 
But  your  final  reward  will  be  heartaches  and 

If  you've  cheated  the  Man  In  the  Glass! 

For  the  man  who  looks  back  from  that 
glass  as  he  shaves  every  morning  Is  his 
friend,  because  he  sees  nothing  that  Is 
not  altogether  admirable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  he  wlU  live 
many  long  years  and  as  long  as  he  lives 
every  year  will  be  a  fruitful  and  produc- 
tive year  or  one  that  will  somehow  bless 
mankind  and  inspire  young  people  to 
pursue  the  paths  that  our  forefathers 
have  always  thought  worthy. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper]. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply 
thank  the  able  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Hardy]  for  allowing  me  to  share 
with  him  and  our  colleagues  some  words 
of  tribute  to  our  esteemed  friend  that  we 
know  as  Bill  Tuck. 

I  have  developed  a  great  admiration  for 
this  Governor  of  Virginia,  this  very 
chanrfing  and  distinctive  gentleman, 
[  Mr.  Tuck]  ,  but  he  first  endeared  himself 
to  me  and  my  wife  when  my  wife  went 
down  to  Richmond  on  one  occasion  when 
he  was  Governor  to  speak  and  he  was  so 
gracious  and  hospitable  to  her.  I  felt 
when  I  came  to  know  him  here  that  we 
were  already  old  friends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  want  to  em- 
barrass my  good  friend,  the  able  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Tuck]  by  having 


either  him  or  any  of  his  friends  to  be- 
lieve that  by  my  speaking  in  tribute  to 
him  here  this  afternoon  that  he  shares 
my  political  philosophy.  We  do  not  exact- 
ly share  the  same  political  philosophy. 
However,  that  is  what  makes  this  House 
and  this  Congress  and  this  country  what 
they  are.  We  do  not  ask  whether  a  fellow 
sits  on  that  side  or  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle;  or  whether  he  votes  with  or  against 
us:  or  whether  he  agrees  with  us  or  op- 
poses our  views.  What  we  ask  is,  Is  he 
a  gentleman,  is  he  an  honorable  man,  is 
he  a  good  American,  and  is  he  sincere  in 
what  he  believes  and  advocates,  and  is  he 
a  delightful  and  likable  fellow  whose 
friendship  you  cherish?  If  a  Member 
meets  these  criteria  and  he  leaves  this 
House  one  does  deeply  regret  his  de- 
parture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Tuck  has  been  a 
very  able  legislator.  With  his  long  and 
wide  experience  in  government,  he 
knows  the  matters  that  pertain  to  the 
Government's  interests.  He  is  genuinely 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  his  people.  He 
has  rendered  eminent  service  to  his  dis- 
trict, to  his  State,  and  to  his  country, 
but  above  all  he  has  been  one  of  the  most 
delightful  and  charming  gentlemen  who 
have  ever  sat  In  this  body. 

I  shall  never  forget  some  of  the  stories 
that  he  has  told  here.  My  only  complaint 
Is  that  he  has  not  told  enough  of  them. 
I  wish  he  would  still  leave  us  a  little  leg- 
acy to  remember  him  by  before  he  de- 
parts for  home.  I  hope  that  when  he  goes 
home  he  will  write  some  when  he  has  the 
time  for  reflection  on  it. 

He  has  made  a  contribution  to  this 
Congress  and  to  his  country.  When  he 
retires  to  be  the  enviable  squire  of  Hali- 
fax, I  hope  that  we  shall  not  do  to  him 
what  so  many  friends  did  to  Thomas 
Jefferson,  that  is,  so  many  visited  him 
that  they  almost  ate  him  out  of  house 
and  home,  but  I  will  certainly  accept  his 
Invitation  tendered  to  me  to  come  down 
and  visit  with  him  and  I  am  sure  that  he 
will  be  a  very  busy  host  entertaining  all 
of  us  who  would  like  to  come  and  share 
with  him  the  friendship  which  we  have 
enjoyed  so  much  In  this  House.  We  want 
him  to  know  that  he  carries  with  him  our 
affection  and  esteem  and  best  wishes  for 
many,  many  years  of  good  health  and 
great  happiness. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Andrews]. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy]  for  yielding  to 
me  In  order  to  pay  my  respects  to  a  dear 
friend.  Bill  Tuck. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Bill  Tuck  for  the  first  time  In 
November  1948  at  the  country  club  in 
Selma.  Ala.  He  was  just  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's office  at  that  time  and  had  flown 
down  with  the  late  great  Senator  Harry 
Byrd,  Sr.  I  fell  in  love  with  Bill  the  first 
time  I  met  him  and  since  that  time  I 
have  enjoyed  a  warm,  personal  friendship 
with  him.  He  and  I  have  lived  in  three 
hotels  together  since  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington. I  do  not  know  whether  I  moved 
first  or  Bill  moved  first,  but  shortly  after 
I  left,  he  came  or  shortly  after  he  left  the 
hotel  I  went  with  him  to  two  different 
hotels. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  say  this:  We  both 
paid  our  hotel  bills.  We  moved  volun- 
tarily and  were  not  thrown  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  those  years  I  have 
been  in  his  home  auid  have  eaten  at  his 
table  and  he  has  been  in  my  home  and 
has  eaten  at  my  table.  There  is  no  com- 
parison about  the  food  that  was  served. 

I  hope  I  have  the  pleasure  when  he 
retires  down  on  that  river  bank  near  his 
old  homestead  that  I  can  meet  you  down 
there  and  as  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida said,  he  might  be  eaten  out  of  house 
and  home  by  his  friends. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bill  is  a  great  man. 
I  never  shall  forget  one  night  while  he 
was  Oovernor  I  was  down  there  at  one  of 
the  hotels  at  a  dinner  and  Senator  Byrd 
was  the  speaker.  We  had  a  nationwide 
telephone  strike  and  Bill  had  engineered 
a  bill  through  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
which  became  the  law  prohibiting  strikes 
in  public  utilities  Senator  Byrd  said  that 
afternodn  that  he  had  a  very  important 
message  for  Governor  Tuck  and  that  he 
placed  a  call  and  the  operator  said,  "Is  it 
an  emergency?"  And  Senator  Byrd  said, 
"I  cannot  truthfully  say  it  is  an  emer- 
gency." The  operator  said,  "Well,  we  can- 
not put  through  your  call."  So,  he  sent  a 
telegram  to  Bill  Tuck  asking  Bill  to  call 
him.  which  he  did  immediately 

Senator  Byrd  said  he  never  thought 
he  would  see  the  day  come  when  Wash- 
ington could  not  call  Richmond  but 
Richmond  could  call  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Bill  Tuck  has  been  a 
great  advocate  of  States'  rights  legisla- 
tion and  constitutional  government.  He 
has  served  with  distinction  on  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  He  has  been  one  of 
the  greatest  advocates  of  those  two  sub- 
jects of  any  man  in  this  House.  Unfortu- 
nately, his  voice  has  been  like  one  in  the 
wilderness.  He  has  sat  here  and  has  seen 
many  of  our  constitutional  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  guarantees  destroyed  and  no 
man  has  voiced  more  opposition  to  that 
trend  than  has  Bill  Tuck  and  the  gen- 
tleman who  Is  now  In  the  well  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  that  the  great 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  will  have 
suffered,  come  the  first  of  January  and 
a  new  Congress,  a  staggering  blow  in  the 
loss  of  two  able  advocates  of  States 
rights. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Bill  is  a  great  American 
and,  frankly,  it  almost  breaks  my  heart 
to  see  him  leave.  I  have  just  loved  him 
through  the  years.  He  has  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  his  State, 
his  district,  and  his  Nation. 

Many  times  I  wish  that  his  philosophy 
of  government  could  have  prevailed,  but 
I  hope  for  him  when  he  does  retire  down 
on  the  banks  of  that  river  In  south 
Boston  that  he  has  all  the  happiness  that 
his  heart  could  yearn  for.  He  has  a  nice 
family.  He  will  go  back  to  a  good  law 
practice  and  take  some  of  the  pressure 
off  of  him. 

I  hope  he  enjoys  a  restful  future,  which 
he  is  so  justly  entitled  to. 

I  again  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  thank  the  gentleman.-' 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to  yield  at  this 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  WamplerI. 


Mr.  WAMPLER  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  consider  it  a  high  honor 
and  a  distinct  privilege  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  my  friend 
and  colleague,  William  Munfofd  Tuck, 
of  Virginia. 

His  pending  retirement  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  culminate 
almost  a  half  century  of  dedicated  pub- 
lice  service  to  his  fellow  man. 

There  are  many  things  I  could  say 
about  Bill  Tuck.  He  is  a  man  of  com- 
panionable Instincts.  He  enjoys  his 
friends,  his  home,  and  his  family. 

He  has  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit — 
always  grateful  to  Ood  for  a  place  in 
His  world  and  grateful  to  his  ancestors 
for  the  heritage  which  they  transmitted 
to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  live  well  Is  more  im- 
portant that  to  live  long;  but  to  live 
both  well  and  long  Is  a  glorious  achieve- 
ment. My  friend.  Bill  Tuck,  has  lived 
both  well  and  long. 

Bill  Tuck  is  a  man  of  abiding  con- 
victions. His  very  nature  rebels  against 
those  who  wittingly  or  unwittingly  advo- 
cate those  things  which  would  weaken 
or  destroy  our  American  way  of  life. 

He  is  a  man  of  courage.  No  one.  friend 
or  foe.  ever  doubted  his  sincerity  or  his 
readiness  to  defend,  courageously,  that 
which  he  believed  to  be  right. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
sentiment  to  describe  his  attitude  than 
those  of  the  poet  who  said: 

An  old  man  going  a  lone  highway 

Came  at  the  evening,  cold  and  gray 

To  a  chaam.  vaat.  deep  and  wide. 

The  Old  Man  croaaed  In  the  twilight  dim 

That  sullen  stream  had  no  fears  for  him 

But  he  turned  when  safe  on  the  other  side 

.\nd  built  a  bridge  to  span  the  Ude. 

•  Old  Man.  ■  said  a  fellow  pilgrim  near, 
"You  are  wasting  your  time  In  building  here: 
You  never  again  will  paaa  this  way — 
Your  Journey  will  end  with  the  closing  day. 
You  have  crossed  the  chasm  deep  and  wide. 
Why  build  you  a  bridge  at  eventide?" 

The  builder  lifted  his  old  gray  head: 
"Good  friend.  In  the  way  I  have  come."  he 

said. 
"There  foUoweth  after  me  today 
A  youth  whose  feet  must  pass  this  way. 
This  stream  that  has  been  as  naught  to  me 
To  that  falr-halred  youth  might  a  pitfall  be. 
He,  too,  must  cross  in  the  twilight  dim: 
Good  friend,  I  am  building  the  bridge  for 

him." 

Bill  Tuck  has  built  well  the  bridges 
which  he  leaves  behind.  Those  who  will 
follow  in  his  train  will  find  a  safe  and 
secure  crossing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  abiding  gratitude  in 
my  heart  for  having  known  him,  and 
with  sincere  appreciation  of  his  fellow- 
ship and  for  my  association  with  him.  I 
wish  Bill  Tuck  everything  good  that  life 
may  offer. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  whip. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  first  would  like  to  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  in  the 
well  that  due  to  the  very  heavy  schedule 
that  we  have  had  I  unfortunately  was 
not  present  on  yesterday  when  some  re- 
marks were  made  with  reference  to  the 


gentleman  who  now  holds  that  post  in 
the  well. 

Might  I  say  to  the  gentleman.  In  the 
years  that  I  have  served  here  with  him  I 
have  never  known  a  man  more  strong  in 
his  convictions,  more  able  in  expressing 
them,  more  genuine  in  his  friendship 
and  more  loyal  to  his  State  and  to  his 
covmtry. 

I,  along  with  so  many  other  people, 
will  miss  you  very,  very  much. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Now  as  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague.  Governor  Tuck,  for- 
mer Governor  of  Virginia,  I  can  only  say 
I  love  him.  He  Is  a  lovable  man.  Some- 
times he  and  I  did  not  vote  exactly  alike, 
but  that  has  never  made  any  difference 
I  know  the  great  and  distinguished 
career  that  he  has  had  in  Virginia.  I 
know  the  remarkable  record  that  he  has 
established  in  that  State.  I  know  how 
beloved  he  is  by  his  friends  as  well  as  by 
those  who  may  differ  with  him  politi- 
cally. 

We  all  know  how  colorful  his  language 
is  and  the  vigor  of  his  expression  and 
the  warmth  of  his  friendship.  It  is  al- 
ways and  to  say  goodby.  That  is  the 
saddest  word  In  the  English  language 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  hope  that  I  am  not 
bidding  farewell  to  either  one  of  our  two 
colleagues.  I  hope  our  paths  may  cross 
frequently.  I  hope  too  that  their  live.s 
will  t)e  abundantly  blessed  with  happi- 
ness. 

Mr.  HARDY  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Whitener]. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Hardy]  for  taking  time  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Honorable  William  M. 
Tuck. 

I  also  convey  to  the  gentleman  In  the 
well,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr 
Hardy],  my  appreciation  for  his  service 
as  a  Member  of  this  body,  as  he,  too, 
plans  to  enter  into  the  joys  of  retirement. 

I  supix)se  that  one  of  the  aspirations 
of  most  people  in  public  life  is  to  become 
so  well  identified  that  everyone  knows 
them,  and  their  name  becomes  a  house- 
hold word. 

Back  a  few  years  ago  when  I  was  re- 
turning from  a  weekend  at  home,  the 
airplane  stopped  in  Richmond,  Va.  I 
went  into  the  terminal  and  purchased 
a  Richmond  newspaper. 

As  I  read  one  of  the  editorials  in  the 
publication,  I  was  Impressed  by  a  state- 
ment that  was  made  in  the  editorial.  I 
cannot  remember  the  content  of  the  edi- 
torial except  this  one  reference,  that  in 
referring  to  the  gentleman  whom  we 
honor  today,  it  said  this,  and  I  quote: 

As  Bnx  Tuck  always  said,  "Opposition  Is  a 
hatefal  thing." 

This  was  rather  typical  of  what  we 
would  expect  Governor  Tuck  to  say 
about  a  thing  that  I  suppose  even- 
elected  officials  has  such  a  feeling  of 
abhorrence  about. 

So  Governor  Tuck  was  recognized  by 
the  editorial  writer  In  a  very  compli- 
mentary way  when  he  could  refer  to  Iriim 


just  by  the  name  "Bill  Tuck"  rather 
than  as  "Governor  of  Virginia"  or  "for- 
mer Governor  of  Virginia."  This  indi- 
cated to  me  that  Governor  Tuck  had 
reached  that  point  in  life  to  which  many 
of  us  aspire,  where  our  ntune  is  a  house- 
hold word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  finest  men 
that  I  have  ever  known  is  our  colleague, 
Gov.  WaLiAM  Tuck.  He  is  a  gentleman 
in  every  respect.  The  opportunity  that  I 
have  had  to  know  him  for  the  past  12 
years  is  one  of  the  greatest  experiences 
of  my  life. 

Bill  Tuck  has  been  honored  by  the 
people  of  Virginia  more  than  any  living 
Virginian.  The  confidence  that  his  people 
have  expressed  in  him  over  a  period  of 
44  years  is  the  strongest  possible  testi- 
mony that  he  Is  a  worthy  son  of  his  great 
State.  His  service  in  the  Virginia  House 
of  Delegates  and  State  Senate  was  fol- 
lowed by  terms  of  Lieutenant  Governor 
and  Grovemor.  In  each  of  those  assign- 
ments, he  showed  the  same  devotion  to 
duty  and  tremendous  ability  that  he  has 
displayed  here  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  since  1953. 

Governor  Tuck  is  an  able  lawyer  who 
understands  the  law  and  its  origins.  As 
a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I 
have  observed  his  ability  to  cut  through 
window  dressing  and  get  to  the  real  is- 
sues involved  In  the  areas  of  constitu- 
tional law  and  criminal  law  revisions. 
The  leadership  which  he  has  given  to 
those  of  us  who  share  his  views  on  the 
necessity  for  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
States  and  Individuals  has  been  of  the 
highest  order.  His  wise  counsel  as  a 
member  of  that  committee  will  be  missed 
as  he  voluntarily  retires  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  Congress. 

I  have  known  Bill  Tuck  as  a  public 
official  and  as  a  personal  friend.  I  cherish 
the  privilege  that  I  have  had  In  being 
able  to  associate  with  him  rather  inti- 
mately for  the  past  several  years.  In 
visits  to  each  other  in  our  respective  of- 
fices and  on  the  frequent  occasions  when 
we  have  spent  our  evenings  together 
after  working  hours.  I  have  enjoyed  a 
close  personal  relationship  which  I  shall 
always  hold  valuable.  Through  this  close 
association,  I  have  come  to  appreciate 
the  greatness  of  Bill  Tuck. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  have  the  com- 
mand of  words  to  express  my  true  senti- 
ments to  our  good  friend  on  this  occa- 
sion. I  think  that  he  knows  of  my  deep 
affection  for  him  and  of  my  sentiments 
of  good  wishes  for  him  and  his  family  in 
the  years  to  come. 

I  regret  that  Governor  Tuck  has  de- 
cided to  terminate  his  service  In  the  Con- 
gress. He  will  leave  a  big  gap  In  the  ranks 
of  those  who  strive  to  keep  our  country 
on  the  right  course.  Since  he  has  made 
his  decision,  we  can  only  express  to  him 
our  gratitude  for  the  great  service  which 
he  has  rendered  to  his  State  and  our 
Nation  and  wish  him  the  best  as  he  goes 
back  to  his  beloved  Virginia  to  resume 
the  practice  of  law. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
:iom  North  Carolina. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
:rom  Virginia  [Mr.  Marsh]. 

Mr  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  pauses  to  say  goodby  to  a  man 


who  has  earned  an  enviable  record  in 
State  and  National  Government — Wil- 
LMM  MuwroRD  Tuck. 

I  am  certain  to  many  he  has  been  the 
symbol  of  the  gracious  and  affable  "gen- 
tleman from  the  South,"  who  has  won 
a  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  colleagues 
here,  and  countless  admirers,  both  in  his 
native  State  and  beyond  its  borders. 

Governor  Tuck  has  had  an  interesting 
and  varied  career.  Many  peopl**  know 
that  he  had  an  outstanding  career  as 
Governor  of  Virginia,  but  I  suspect  that 
they  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  in 
World  War  I  he  served  in  the  Marines. 
I  doubt  also  that,  aside  from  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Virginia  delegation,  know 
that  early  in  his  career  he  was  a  public 
school  teacher  by  teaching  in  Northum- 
berland County,  Va.  I  might  add  that 
both  he  and  I  call  Washington  and  Lee 
University  our  alma  mater. 

His  public  service  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  and  to  his  Nation  has 
been  a  long  one.  Prior  to  becoming  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  he  had  already  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  well-known  and  able 
member  of  the  Virginia  State  Legisla- 
ture, having  served  in  both  the  house 
of  delegates  and  the  senate.  During  the 
troubled  times  of  World  War  II,  he  was 
Virginia's  Lieutenant  Governor  and  later 
moved  on  to  become  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  State. 

He  has  a  well-earned  reputation  for 
independence  and  for  taking  an  out- 
spoken and  fearless  stand  for  the  things 
in  which  he  believed  and  which  he  felt 
were  in  the  best  interests  of  those  he 
served.  He  has  stood  his  ground  in  the 
face  of  determined  opposition.  He  is  a 
man  of  deep  convictions. 

Perhaps  the  most  revealing  insights  to 
this  man  are  provided  by  some  of  his 
traits  of  character  and  personality.  In 
many  ways,  "the  Governor"  represents 
some  of  the  gracious  aspects  of  another 
day  in  political  life.  Some  would  call  it 
the  "old  school,"  but  whatever  it  Is  I 
feel  It  Is  something  that  we  need  In  the 
political  process  today.  Perhaps  it  Is  the 
capturing  of  the  human  interest  aspects 
of  the  American  governmental  process 
with  a  warm  feeling  for  people — a  feel- 
ing that  Bill  Tuck  has  in  abundance. 
He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  story- 
tellers of  humorous  political  stories  on 
the  American  scene. 

For  those  who  are  not  aware  of  It, 
Governor  Tuck  was  a  close  friend  and 
ally  of  the  late  Senator  Byrd.  In  many 
ways,  I  suspect  that  he  was  as  close  to 
the  Senator  as  most  any  political  leader 
in  Virginia. 

When  William  Munford  Tuck  leaves 
the  House  of  Representatives,  he  will  be 
bringing  to  a  close  a  great  career  in 
public  service  that  not  only  has  been  wit- 
nessed by  his  colleagues  here,  but  it  will 
also  mark  the  end  of  a  great  period  of 
public  service  in  Virginia  by  one  of  her 
best  known  and  most  beloved  leaders. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  share  a  por- 
tion of  that  service  with  him  here. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  ex- 
pressing my  personal  sentiments  con- 
cerning the  retirement  from  Congress  of 


two  of  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia's most  distinguished  sons,  I  wish  I 
were  as  articulate  as  some  and  as  elo- 
quent as  others,  but  neither  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, Mr.  Speaker,  need  eloquent  words 
because  they  are  both  plain  men — but  yet 
noblemen.  I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  It  is  not  only  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  but  also  the  Nation  at  large 
which  will  suffer  an  Irreparable  loss  when 
men  like  Congressman  Porter  Hardy  and 
Congressman  William  Tuck  leave  the 
Halls  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Unlike  one  of  my  distinguished  friends 
and  gentleman  who  preceded  me.  I 
wholeheartedly  and  enthusiastically 
share  the  philosophy  that  has  been  ex- 
hibited by  these  two  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen since  It  has  been  my  privilege  and 
honor  to  serve  with  them  for  these  past 
12  years.  I  think  all  fairminded  and 
knowledgeable  men  and  women  would 
say  today,  in  the  light  of  the  present  na- 
tional and  world  conditions,  that  if  this 
philosophy  had  been  followed  to  a  more 
consistent  degree,  we  would  not  find  our- 
selves Impaled  on  the  horns  of  both  a 
domestic  and  an  International  dilemma. 

It  was  my  personal  pleasure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Honorable  William  Tuck  In  early 
1942,  when  he  was  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, and  had  been  Lieutenant  Governor 
for  only  a  short  while.  He  came  to  my 
hometown  to  assist  a  constituent  and 
friend — just  as  he  has  consistently  since 
that  time  assisted  in  every  way  humanly 
possible  his  constituents  in  his  congres- 
sional district. 

It  Is  a  great  honor  for  me,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  stand  on  this  floor  and  express  my 
personal  appreciation  of  the  friendship 
of  these  two  fine  gentlemen  and  say  to 
them  that  they  will  be  sorely  missed,  and, 
like  other  expressions  that  have  been 
made,  I  hope  I  can  join  them  In  the  fu- 
ture as  one  of  those  fine  men  who  have 
been  described  and  that  everybody  likes 
to  think  about. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  our  colleague  from  Virginia  for 
taking  this  time  In  order  that  we  might 
pay  honor  and  tribute  to  our  great 
friend.  Gov.  William  Tuck.  A  little  over 
10  years  ago  I  was  elected  to  this  House. 
The  Governor  has  been  an  Inspiration 
to  me  ever  since.  It  was  inspiring  to  see 
a  man  who  started  out  as  a  member  of 
the  State  legislature,  and  who  became  a 
member  of  the  State  senate,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  and  then  Governor  of 
his  State,  to  see  one,  who,  not  wishing 
to  rest  upon  his  laiu'els  but  wanted  t» 
render  further  service,  come  then  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  there  to  help 
and  aid  and  assist  his  constituents  in  his 
chosen  congressional  district. 

To  Governor  Tuck  and  to  his  family, 
I  wish  the  best  of  everything  in  the  many 
years  to  come.  I,  too,  along  with  others, 
wish  to  say  we  want  to  get  away  from 
Washington  and  taKc  him  up  on  his  offer 
to  go  down  on  the  farm  we  have  heard 
so  much  about  and  to  enjoy  there  the 
fine  hospitality  we  know  will  be  ours  If 
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we  make  that  visit.  So  we  wish  him  the 
best  of  everything  In  the  many  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  now  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mississippi,  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  [Mr. 
Colmer]. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate my  friend  Porter  Hardy  yielding  to 
me  for  these  few  moments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  splendid  tributes  that 
are  being  paid  here  today  to  our  good 
friend,  Bill  Tttck.  upon  the  eve  of  his 
retirement  from  this  body.  It  has  been  a 
distinct  pleasure  and  high  privilege  to  be 
associated  with  this  splendid  son  of  Vir- 
ginia in  the  Halls  of  this  Congress  for  the 
past  decade  and  a  half.  I  am  sure  that  I 
have  profited  by  my  association  with  this 
truly  great  American.  He  is  possibly  the 
last  of  the  old  guard  of  Virginians  to 
serve  in  this  body.  His  dedication  to  his 
native  State  of  Virginia  and  to  this  young 
Republic  is  and  has  been  possibly  his 
guiding  star.  A  great  constitutional 
lawyer,  a  great  patriot,  and  a  most 
friendly  man.  he  has  endeared  himself 
to  all  Members  of  the  House.  While  he 
entertained  a  strict  degree  of  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  is  his 
philosophy  of  government,  he  was  and  Is 
still  one  of  the  most  beloved  Members  of 
the  House.  This  undoubtedly  is  due  to  his 
genteel  nature  and  his  love  of  his  fellow 
man,  as  well  as  his  dedication  to  prin- 
ciple. 

Virginia,  the  mother  of  Presidents, 
has  contributed  possibly  more  than  smy 
other  State  in  the  Union  to  the  building 
and  maintenance  of  this  Republic.  Prior 
to  the  civil  strife  some  century  ago,  Vir- 
ginia was  the  leading  State  of  the  Union. 
As  the  result  of  that  unfortunate  disaster 
in  the  life  of  the  Nation.  Virginia  like  its 
sister  Southern  States,  because  of  this 
division  of  our  people  unfortunately  has 
not  wielded  the  influence  in  national  af- 
fairs that  it  had  prior  to  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States.  However,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  quality  of  its  people  and  the  high 
stature  of  the  men  it  has  sent  to  this 
Congress  has  maintained  the  same  high 
level.  Governor  Bill  Tuck  will  go  down 
in  history  with  his  contemporaries  of 
men  of  the  stature  of  Harry  Byrd  and 
Howard  Smith  and  other  able  men  of 
that  great  Commonwealth. 

This  body,  as  well  as  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Nation,  will  be  the  loser  by 
his  voluntary  retirement.  I  can  only  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  days  ahead  in 
retirement  will  be  as  satisfactory  and  en- 
joyable as  the  days  of  the  past  for  this 
outstanding  American. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Downing. 1 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  privileges  of  serving 
as  a  Member  of  this  distinguished  body 
for  the  past  10  years  have  included  some 
of  the  richest  blessings  of  my  life,  chief 


among  them  being  the  opportunities  af- 
forded by  daily  association  with  some  of 
the  finest  gentlemen  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  It  is  rare  indeed  when  a  young 
lawyer  from  Virginia,  totally  inexperi- 
enced in  the  art  of  making  laws,  is  af- 
forded the  opportunity  of  joining  such  a 
distinguished  body  as  I  did  in  January  of 
1959.  especially  as  a  member  of  such  a 
delegation  as  that  which  represented  our 
beloved  Commonwealth  at  that  time. 
Among  its  leaders,  in  particular  were 
three  gentlemen,  Howard  W.  Smith, 
Porter  Hardy,  Jr.,  and  William  Mun- 
FORD  Tuck. 

I  joined  with  the  other  Members  of 
the  House  who  paid  their  respects  to 
Judge  Smith  when  he  entered  his  retire- 
ment 2  years  ago.  Yesterday  I  stood  here 
and  proudly  joined  in  the  tribute  to 
Porter  Hardy  who  has  chosen  to  leave 
us  when  this  Congress  Anally  adjourns. 
Today  I  am  moved  to  give  this  expres- 
sion of  my  feelings  about  Bill  Tuck  who 
has  also  decided  to  retire.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  and  particularly  unenviable  to 
find  oneself  in  the  position  where  he 
must  bid  adieu  to  two  such  cherished 
friends,  two  such  dedicated  servants  of 
the  people,  two  such  able  legislators  from 
his  own  delegation  on  2  successive  days. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  the  same  things 
about  any  two  men  because  no  two  men 
are  that  much  alike.  It  is  difficult  indeed 
to  tailor  remarks  about  two  men  to  the 
same  length.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  do 
that;  but  if  I  should  say  more  literally 
about  BaL  than  I  did  about  Porter,  it 
could  be  attributed  only  to  the  fact  that 
figuratively  there  is  so  much  more  of 
Bill  than  there  is  of  Porter. 

Bill  Tuck  enjoys  a  distinction  which 
has  only  been  shared  by  a  select  circle 
of  our  great  men  of  history.  He  has  be- 
come a  legend  in  his  own  time.  From  the 
south  bank  of  the  Potomac  to  the  bor- 
ders of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee, 
from  the  Atlantic  shoreline  to  the  lofty 
peaks  of  the  Appalachians,  throughout 
our  blessed  State  which  gave  birth  to 
this  great  Nation.  Bill  Tuck  is  revered 
as  the  type  of  man  which  is  best  described 
as  "the  vanishing  Virginian."  He  is  one 
of  a  breed  of  men  who  has  carried 
throughout  his  life  all  of  the  attributes 
of  the  great  Virginians  of  the  past.  His 
gentlemanliness  and  his  statesmanship 
will  never  be  forgotten  so  long  as  mem- 
ory remains  in  the  minds  of  all  Vir- 
ginians who  are  alive  today,  and  the 
stories  which  we  will  leave  with  those 
who  follow  us  win  keep  him  enshrined 
in  the  hearts  of  Virginians  forever. 

Bill  Tuck  came  to  the  Congress  in 
1953  and  has  served  here  with  distinc- 
tion since  that  time.  This  is  the  longest 
period  in  his  distinguished  career  of 
public  service,  which  spans  45  years,  that 
he  has  held  one  position.  Despite  all  this, 
he  Is  still  best  remembered  by  Virgin- 
ians as  our  beloved  Governor  and  the 
father  of  our  State's  rlght-to-work  law. 
To  all  Virginians,  he  remains  "The  Gov- 
ernor,'  although  he  considers  himself 
"just  plain  Bill." 

He  sprang  from  the  red  clay  of  Hall- 
fax  County.  He  was  educated  at  the  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary  and  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University.  He  served  as 
a  marine  during  World  War  I.  He  began 


the  practice  of  law  when  the  war  was 
over,  and  In  1924  started  his  distin- 
guished career  of  public  service  as  the 
Halifax  County  member  of  the  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates.  After  8  years  in  the 
House,  he  moved  to  the  State  senate  for 
10  years  and  was  elected  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  1942  and  Governor  4  years 
later. 

It  was  during  his  service  in  the  State 
legislature  that  my  family  association 
with  Governor  Tuck  began.  My  late 
grandfather  was  a  member  of  the  State 
senate  at  that  time,  and  as  a  young  man 
Bill  served  with  him.  It  has  been  a  great 
bounty  indeed  that  I  as  a  young  man 
was  privileged  to  serve  in  this  great  leg- 
islative body  with  Governor  Tuck. 

The  stories  about  him  are  legend,  and 
most  of  them  are  true.  He  is  such  an 
amazing  man  that  no  one  has  to  resort 
to  fiction  in  describing  his  activities. 

I  will  tell  you  no  tales  about  Bill  Tvck 
because  you  have  seen  him  in  action  I 
will  say  simply  that  if  by  some  unusual 
stroke  of  providence  I  should  be  required 
to  limit  my  friendships  to  those  select  few 
who  would  be  the  most  dear,  and  to  re- 
strict the  host  of  men  whom  I  admire  to 
a  similar  selection.  Bill  Tuck  alone 
would  be  in  both  groups. 

He  has  the  warmest  heart  of  any  man 
I  know :  and  despite  his  outward  appear- 
ance today,  his  heart  Is  the  biggest  part 
of  his  anatomy.  He  is  the  most  courtly 
man  I  have  ever  met.  His  generosity 
knows  no  bounds.  He  is  the  friendliest 
man  in  the  world.  His  humor  is  beyond 
compare.  He  is  superstitious  beyond  be- 
lief. His  praise  is  the  most  meaningful 
tribute  to  which  any  man  could  aspire, 
and  his  denunciation  the  most  infamous 
excoriation  a  man  could  suffer. 

As  Governor  Tuck  returns  to  the  be- 
loved land  of  his  youth,  to  Buckshoal 
Cabin  In  Halifax  Coimty.  from  which  the 
strains  of  country  music  will  pour  day 
and  night,  there  are  those  who  will  re- 
member the  picture  of  a  large  msm  with 
a  tossing  silver  mane,  his  fist  shaking, 
and  his  eyes  ablaze  as  he  declaims  a 
withering  defiance  to  the  enemies  of 
this  country. 

I  will  remember  a  most  beloved  man 
with  a  twinkle  In  his  eye.  a  smile  on  his 
lips,  and  the  grasp  of  eternal  friendship 
in  his  hand,  who  has  given  me  the  love 
of  the  father  and  has  treated  me  as  an 
equal. 

May  God  continue  to  bless  you.  Bill, 
and  may  He  continue  to  love  you  as 
much  as  I  do. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
may  not  be  generally  known,  but  there 
are  two  Congressmen  from  South  Bos- 
ton— WiLLLAM  M.  Tuck,  and  myself.  Con- 
gressman Tuck,  of  course,  comes  from 
South  Boston.  Va..  and  has  served  as 
Representative  from  Virginia's  Fifth 
Congressional  District  for  15  years,  with 
ability  and  distinction.  It  is  with  deep 
regret,  and  a  feeling  of  sadness,  that 
I  take  note,  at  this  time,  of  his  impend- 
ing retirement  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
90th  Congress. 

Representative  Tuck  Is  a  competent 
legislator.  His  career  in  public  service 
spans  a  period  of  45  years — a  time  of 
intense  activity  and  diverse  experience. 
Elected  to  the  Virginia  House  of  Dele- 
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gates  in  1923,  Congressman  Tuck  later 
served  in  the  State  Senate  and  w£us 
elected  Lieutenant  Governor  imder  Gov- 
ernor Darden.  In  1946  he  became  Gover- 
nor of  the  State,  a  position  in  which  he 
distinguished  himself  and  established  a 
truly  statewide  reputation.  He  Is  still 
remembered  in  Virginia  as  a  strong  and 
effective  chief  executive.  He  practiced 
law  from  1950  to  1953,  when  he  was 
elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Thomas  B.  Stanley,  who  had  resigned 
to  rim  for  Governor. 

In  addition  to  his  law  practice.  Con- 
gressman Tuck  has  a  farm  in  Virginia, 
and  he  now  hopes  to  "go  home  and  enjoy 
being  with  his  family  and  friends."  I 
know  they  will  welcome  him.  even  as  we 
will  regret  his  departure  from  among  us 
here.  It  must  be  a  source  of  particular 
gratification  to  him  to  look  back  upon 
so  long  and  productive  a  career,  and  to 
know  the  extent  of  his  contribution  to 
local.  State,  and  National  political  life. 
Few  men  in  the  history  of  Virginia  have 
been  so  highly  honored  for  so  long  a  time. 
And  few  men  are  so  gifted  with  the  politi- 
cal art.  Congressman  Tuck  is  particu- 
larly famed  for  his  speaking  talents,  for 
his  ability  to  establish  a  quick  rapport 
with  an  audience.  He  has  been  known  to 
captivate  a  large  audience  in  the  Waldorf 
in  New  York,  for  example,  or  to  com- 
mand the  attention  of  a  handful  of 
neighbors  in  his  native  Halifax  County. 
His  fame  as  a  raconteur  is  legendary,  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Virginia. 

We  will  miss  Congressman  Tuck;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  an  honor — and 
I  speak  for  all  of  us — to  have  served 
with  him  these  many  years.  I  wish  Con- 
gressman Tuck  the  future  happiness 
which  he  so  richly  deserves;  I  offer  him 
my  wannest  regards  and  sincere  best 
wishes  for  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  In  the  House  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  our  good  friend.  William 
Tuck.  He  has  served  in  the  House  for 
more  than  10  years  and  he  has  been  a 
true  servant  of  the  people.  Governor 
Tuck's  work  here  is  only  a  part  of  his 
whole  life's  service  to  the  fine  people  of 
Virginia  and  of  this  country.  Since  1924, 
lie  has  served  in  both  houses  of  Vir- 
ginia's Legislature,  and  he  has  been  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  and  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  admire  Governor  Tuck 
and  I  am  proud  to  have  been  able  to 
sene  with  him  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  came  here  with  great  ex- 
perience, and  we  and  all  the  people  of 
this  Nation  have  been  beneficiaries  of 
that  experience.  We  owe  him  our  grati- 
tude, and  it  is  a  tremendous  pleasure  to 
express  ray  own  gratitude  here  today. 

William  Tuck  has  served  his  people 
and  his  country  in  the  fine  tradition  of 
Virginia's  statesmen.  It  Is  with  pride  that 
I  .'^ay  he  is  my  friend  and  colleague. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  like  to 
think  of  Hoosiers  as  a  special  breed,  but 
I  must  say  that  the  State  of  Virginia 
has  brought  forth  a  lot  of  sons  who  have 
borne  the  mark  of  special  distinction. 

Such  a  man  is  my  good  friend.  Bill 
Tuck. 
As  has  been  mentioned,  he  first  sat  in 
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the  83d  Congress,  one  in  which  it  was 
my  privilege  to  serve  as  majority  leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Before  coming  to  this  body  he  had 
served  in  many  capacities  as  a  public 
servant,  not  the  least  of  which  was  his 
tenure  as  a  distingmshed  Governor  of  his 
State. 

I  fovmd  early  In  my  acquaintance  with 
Bill  Tuck  that  as  far  as  a  philosophy  of 
government  is  concerned,  we  had  a  lot 
in  common. 

The  prestige  the  Governor  brought 
with  him  was,  all  of  us  soon  discovered, 
well-earned.  Here  he  carried  on  in  the 
finest  traditions  of  the  House  we  all  love. 
His  word  was  his  bond,  an  attribute  so 
important  to  successful  service  here.  He 
never  ran  from  controversy,  but  he 
fought  clean  and  hard,  every  inch  a  gen- 
tleman in  what  he  said  and  what  he  did. 
My  best  wishes  for  the  future  go  to 
Bill  Tuck,  a  fine,  great  person;  a  noble 
man  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
and  honored  to  join  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing a  very  special  tribute  to  Representa- 
tive Bill  Tuck  of  the  Fifth  District  of 
the  State  of  Virginia,  who  is  retiring 
at  the  end  of  this  90th  Congress.  I  have 
been  fortunate  in  serving  on  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  with  the  Governor  for  the 
past  10  years,  and  have  come  to  know, 
respect,  and  love  him  for  his  kindness, 
generosity,  and  warm  friendship.  Gov- 
ernor Bill  Tuck  Is,  without  doubt,  one  of 
the  most  beloved  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Who  has  not  enjoyed 
his  delightful  humor  and  his  political 
stories?  Those  of  us  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  working  almost  daily  with 
him  on  all  of  the  important  legislation 
emanating  from  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  know  the  great  contribution 
Congressman  Tuck  has  made  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  during  his 
years  of  service.  Bill  Tuck  will  be  long 
remembered  as  one  of  the  truly  greats  of 
this  House.  I  share  the  feeling  of  loss  ex- 
pressed by  all  of  my  colleagues  on  his  de- 
parture. I  know,  however,  that  he  will 
continue  to  be  a  forceful  voice  in  his  State 
and  in  his  Nation. 

Betty  joins  me  in  wishing  him.  and  his 
family  years  of  deserved  rest,  relaxation, 
health,  and  happiness. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Bill 
Tuck.  He  and  I  are  both  members  of  the 
"83d  club." 

Bill  Tuck  has  been  one  of  the  out- 
standing Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
coming  here  after  serving  the  State  of 
Virginia  as  one  of  Its  very  able  Gov- 
ernors. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  with 
him  through  these  years.  I  have  cam- 
paigned with  him  and  for  him  in  his 
congressional  district  in  Virginia,  which 
includes  the  community  in  which  my 
grandfather  was  born,  and  where  I  still 
have  many  relatives. 

Bill  was  never  one  to  vote  for  or 
against  a  bill  because  it  seemed  to  be  the 
popular  thing  to  do.  He  voted  the  way 
his  conscience  and  political  philosophy 
dictated. 

All  of  us  will  miss  the  company  of  Bill 
Tuck,  and  I  will  miss  the  personal  friend- 
ship which  I  shared  with  him  over  the 


past  16  years.  I  hope  that  he  returns  for 
a  visit  whenever  time  will  permit. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  sadness  that  I 
think  of  the  next  Congress  without  the 
presence  of  that  fine  American.  Governor 
Tuck.  Not  only  is  he  a  fine  American 
but  an  outstanding  gentleman  who  has 
achieved  a  long  and  distinguished  career 
in  Congress.  His  retirement  will  leave  a 
great  void  in  the  House,  and  it  will  be 
difficult  indeed  to  fill. 

Of  course.  Bill's  many  years  of  admir- 
able service  to  his  country,  the  people  of 
his  district,  and  to  all  of  us  here,  have 
earned  for  him  much  deserved  relaxation 
and  retirement.  I  can  only  wish  the  very 
best  for  him,  and  as  he  leaves,  he  takes 
with  him  the  high  regard  and  respect 
of  all  of  us  who  have  served  with  him. 

My  friendship  and  association  with 
Governor  Tuck  over  the  years  have  been 
a  rewarding  and  a  valued  experience.  I 
extend  to  him  my  every  wish  for  a  long 
and  happy  retirement  and  my  deep  ap- 
preciation for  this  great  friendship. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  join  with  others 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  one  and  only 
Governor  Bill  Tuck.  Many  of  us  re- 
call, from  States  other  than  Virginia,  his 
outstanding  record  as  Governor  back  in 
1946-50.  His  later  service  in  the  Con- 
gress, beginning  In  1953,  has  been  marked 
with  distinction  which  I  am  sure  causes 
the  people  of  Virginia  to  be  extremely 
proud.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
only  voluntary  retirement  could  unseat 
Bill  Tuck  in  this  U.S.  Congress. 

We  shall  all  miss  his  smile  and  cour- 
teous manner.  We  shall  long  remember 
his  contribution  to  his  State  and  this 
Nation.  With  others  I  join  in  wishing 
Congressman  Bill  Tuck  a  long  and 
happy  retirement.  It  is  my  personal 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  have  been  per- 
mitted to  know  him  personally.  Finally, 
we  all  wish  him  good  luck,  health,  and 
happiness  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
Members  have  annoimced  their  plans  to 
retire  at  the  end  of  this  session,  and  I  am 
sure  we  all  view  the  loss  of  these  dedicated 
men  with  disappointment. 

I  have  recently  learned  of  the  retire- 
ment plans  of  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, Hon.  William  Tuck,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  other  friends  of  Bill 
in  expressing  appreciation  for  his  years 
of  dedicated  service  to  Virginia's  Fifth 
Congressional  District  £md  the  Nation. 

It  has  been  a  great  honor  to  serve  with 
Bill  these  past  two  Congresses,  and  I 
wish  him  the  very  best  of  luck  and  every 
happiness  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  the  Members  of  this  body  are 
leaving  us  at  the  end  of  this  year  culmi- 
nating a  distinguished  career  of  public 
service.  Of  these,  few  can  match  the 
achievements  of  our  beloved  coUeague 
and  my  warm  friend,  William  Tuck,  of 
Virginia. 

Bill  Tuck  was  a  soldier  in  time  of  war, 
served  in  both  houses  of  the  legislature 
of  his  home  State  as  its  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor and  then  as  its  Governor.  Follow- 
ing this  service  at  the  State  level,  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  and  has  sen'ed  here 
for  more  than  15  years. 
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Each  of  us  will  have  his  own  private 
memories  of  Bill  Tuck.  Some  will  re- 
member him  as  sm  uncompromising 
champion  of  the  principle  of  States 
rights.  Others  will  recall  chiefly  that  he 
was  a  proponent  of  the  "pay-as-you-go" 
philosophy  of  government  championed  at 
both  the  State  and  National  level  by  his 
longtime  friend,  the  late  Senator  Harry 
P.  Byrd.  Sr. 

But  I  will  remember  Bill  Txjck  for  the 
kind  of  person  he  is.  I  will  remember  his 
many  trips  into  and  through  North  Caro- 
lina. I  will  remember  that  he  never  came 
Into  my  district  without  talcing  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  tell  my  con- 
stituents with  whom  he  came  into  con- 
tact of  his  friendship  with  me  and  to 
speak  a  goed  word  in  my  behalf. 

The  House  will  miss  him  as  an  able 
and  influential  Member.  His  friends  will 
miss  him  as  the  very  personification  of 
the  charm,  grace,  and  courtly  manner 
tradition-  has  attributed  to  southern 
gentlemen. 

I  wish  for  Governor  Tuck  many  years 
of  happy  well -deserved  retirement  and 
on  the  occasion  of  this,  the  close  of  his 
public  service,  I  say  to  him.  "Well  done." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  Indeed  an  honor  and  a 
privilege  to  Join  with  my  fellow  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  Congress- 
man Bill  Tuck  on  his  retirement  the 
end  of  this  year. 

Certainly  his  service  as  Governor  of 
Virginia  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  long  be  remembered  by  his 
constltutency  and  his  colleagues,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
Join  with  his  many  friends  and  col- 
leagues in  wishing  Mr.  Tuck  success  In 
his  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleagues  from  Virginia, 
and  others,  in  paying  a  brief  but  sincere 
tribute  to  our  good  friend  William 
"Bill"  Tuck,  who  is  retiring  from  the 
Congress. 

"Governor"  Tuck — as  we  affectionately 
call  him — served  as  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  for  4  years 
prior  to  his  election  to  the  Congress.  He 
has  served  well  and  with  great  distinc- 
tion as  a  Member  of  the  House  and  has 
rendered  great  service  to  his  district,  his 
beloved  State  of  Virginia,  and  the 
Nation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com-- 
mlttee  of  the  House,  he  has  devoted  him- 
self to  preserving  the  Constitution  of 
this  country.  Governor  Tuck  is  an  able 
legislator,  a  genial  and  distinguished 
gentleman.  We  shall  miss  him  in  these 
sacred  precincts,  and  I  want  to  wish  him 
all  the  good  luck,  success,  and  happiness 
as  he  enters  a  richly  deserved  retirement 
from  public  service. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  proud  State  of  Virginia,  from  which 
have  come  many  great  Americans  who 
have  illuminated  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, never  produced  a  son  who  combined 
all  the  attributes  of  heart  and  mind  of  a 
true  Virginia  gentleman  In  greater  meas- 
ure than  William  Munford  Tuck.  All 
the  charm,  the  gallantry,  the  warmth, 
the  statesmanship  that  I  associate  with 
the  history  of  Virginia,  find  expression  In 


Governor  Tuck.  He  has  been  one  of  my 
dearest  friends  In  the  Congress.  It  always 
has  been  an  exhilaration  to  my  spirits 
Just  to  meet  him  and  catch  the  lilt  in  his 
voice. 

Fighting  marine  in  World  War  I.  Gov- 
ernor of  his  State  of  Virginia,  Member  of 
eight  Congresses,  his  has  been  a  career 
of  brilliant  achievement,  but  his  happiest 
days  I  surmise  have  been  spent  In  the 
courtroom  as  defense  counsel.  I  rate  him, 
in  forensic  ability  and  eloquence  and  sin- 
cerity of  human  appeal,  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  courtroom  advocates  of  our 
Nation. 

In  his  voluntary  retirement  from  Con- 
gress the  Nation  has  suffered  an  irrepa- 
rable loss.  He  represents  a  pattern  of 
American  statesmanship,  cast  In  the 
mold  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  George  Ma- 
son, James  Madison,  and  Patrick  Henry: 
a  quality  of  statesmanship  which,  un- 
fortunately, seems  to  be  passing.  The 
Congress  has  profited  from  his  presence. 

Mr.  SEXDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
IMr.  Hardy]  has  taken  this  time  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Honorable  William 
Tuck,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Members  of  this  body,  who  is  retiring 
from  the  Congress  at  the  end  of  the 
present  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  other  Member  of  this 
body  is  more  entitled  to  relief  from  the 
rigors  of  office  than  our  colleague.  Gov- 
ernor Tuck,  who  has  devoted  over  40 
years  of  his  lifetime  in  public  service  to 
his  State  and  Nation.  Pew  people  in  the 
United  States  can  claim  such  an  out- 
standing record  of  public  service — as  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Dele- 
gates and  the  Virginia  State  Senate,  as 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  Governor,  and 
as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  almost  16  years. 

As  a  Member  of  this  body.  Governor 
Tuck  has  served  with  distinction  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  on  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee.  His 
wise  counsel,  both  in  committee  and  on 
the  House  floor,  has  been  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  other  Members,  and  his 
calm  voice  of  reason  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  has  produced  some  of  the  finest 
leaders  In  our  Nation's  history,  and  Grov- 
emor  Tuck  Is  a  splendid  example  of  the 
type  of  outstanding  leadership  produced 
by  his  native  State.  His  absence  will  leave 
a  void  in  this  Chamber.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  wishing  for  Governor  Tuck  a 
long  lifetime  of  health  and  happiness 
and  a  fruitful  retirement. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  Virginia's  finest  sons  will 
be  leaving  us  when  we  adjourn  this  year, 
our  beloved  William  Munford  Tuck. 

Bill  Tuck  joined  me  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  my  first  term  In 
1953.  He  brought  with  him  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  gained  In  29  years  of  serv- 
ice to  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  as  a 
member  of  the  house  of  delegates,  the 
State  senate,  and  as  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth.  He  brought  compassion, 
too,  and  love  of  his  fellow  man. 

Bill  Tuck  was  from  his  first  day  In 
this  Congress  a  natural  leader  and  teach- 
er to  those  of  us  who  were  privileged 
to  serve  with  him  in  the  Virginia  delega- 


tion and  In  the  House.  Always  a  cham- 
pion of  constitutional  government,  he 
served  with  distinction  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

The  Halls  of  Congress  will  not  be  the 
same  without  the  Governor  here.  We  love 
him;  we  will  miss  him ;  we  wish  him  well; 
and  hope  his  retirement  after  44  years 
of  service  to  the  people  of  his  district, 
the  i>eople  of  Virginia,  and  the  people 
of  the  Nation,  will  bring  him  the  many 
years  of  health  and  happiness  he  so  justly 
deserves 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  our  other  Members 
today  In  a  tribute  to  a  departing  col- 
league. Bill  Tuck,  for  his  15  years  of 
service  in  the  House. 

His  record  of  public  service — first  as  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Dele- 
gates, later  Governor  and  now  Congress- 
man— spans  nearly  a  half  century  and  Is 
one  that  any  man  would  be  proud  to 
call  his  own. 

I  shall  always  remember  his  warm  and 
sincere  courtesies  shown  me  whenever  I 
testified  on  legislation  before  his  com- 
mittees. He  is  truly  a  Virginia  gentle- 
man, and  those  of  us  who  have  worked 
with  him  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
deeply  regret  that  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Congressman  Tuck,  has  decided 
not  to  return  next  year  to  this  body.  He 
Is  a  man  of  great  ability  and  leadership 
here,  a  man  deeply  beloved  by  all  his 
colleagues. 

Formerly  a  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Virginia,  he  came  to  this  body  with  the 
spurs  of  political  leadership  well  won 
already.  So  it  was  no  surprise  to  any  of 
us  that  he  would  do  an  excellent  job 
here,  as  he  has  done. 

All  of  us  wish  for  him  and  his  beloved 
wife  every  happiness  in  their  retirement, 
and  we  hope  that  they  will  be  frequent 
visitors  among  us  In  the  future. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  with 
mixed  emotions  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  our 
friend  and  colleague,  Hon.  William  M. 
Tuck,  who  is  voluntarily  retiring  from 
Congress  at  the  end  of  the  current 
session. 

In  the  first  place,  I  confess  to  a  feel- 
ing of  sadness  that  Congress  Is  going  to 
lose  the  services  of  this  dedicated  Vir- 
ginian and  that  the  people  of  his  district 
are  going  to  lose  the  continued  senlce 
of  this  outstanding  Representative. 

Governor  Tuck  has  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  of  public  service. 
Although  I  live  in  his  neighbor  State  to 
the  south  of  Virginia,  I  have  long  'oeen 
aware  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held 
by  the  people  of  that  great  State.  Be- 
cause of  his  long  experience  in  govern- 
ment, and  his  dedication  to  the  best 
interests  of  his  people,  I  welcomed  his 
entry  upon  service  here  in  the  Congress. 
He  had  not  been  here  very  long  before 
I  knew  he  was  going  to  live  up  to  advance 
bilUng,  and  his  outstanding  and  distin- 
guished service  in  Congress  has  con- 
firmed that  feeling. 

While  Virginia  and  America  can  111 
afford  to  lose  the  services  of  this  out- 
standing statesman,  particularly  at  this 
time  when   our  country  Is  confronted 


with  the  gravest  problems  of  modern 
times,  there  comes  a  time  when  men 
who  have  contributed  so  much  of  their 
energies  and  lives  to  public  service  de- 
serve an  opportunity  to  get  away  frc«n 
the  pressures  and  problems  they  have  to 
face  in  Congress.  So  from  this  standpoint 
I  cannot  quarrel  with  Bill  Tuck's  deci- 
sion to  retire.  But  I  can  assure  him  that 
he  win  be  missed  when  the  new  Congress 
convenes  next  January,  and  he  will  be 
missed  also  as  the  session  progresses 
because  those  of  us  who  are  here  will  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  his 
wise  counsel  and  the  opportunity  to  be 
associated  with  him  as  we  struggle  to 
solve  the  difficult  legislative  problems 
that  will  have  to  be  considered  as  we 
seek  to  find  solutions  to  the  pressing 
problems  of  the  day. 

I  join  Bill  Tuck's  many  friends  in  this 
body  in  the  hope  that  he  will  find  re- 
tirement as  satisfactory  a^  he  now  thinks 
it  will  be,  and  that  in  his  retirement  he 
will  enjoy  long  life,  good  health,  good 
fortune,  and  peace  of  mind. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
losing  another  dedicated  public  servant 
by  the  retirement  of  our  esteemed  and 
affable  friend,  Governor  Tuck  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

As  all  are  aware,  he  has  rendered  long 
and  efficient  service  to  his  State  and  his 
Nation,  and  his  indelible  mark  is  left  on 
both. 

I  always  regret  to  see  men  of  this 
caliber  leave  the  Congress  but,  at  the 
same  time.  In  the  case  of  Bill  Tuck,  he 
has  earned  retirement  and  will  leave  with 
the  gratitude  and  esteem  of  his  col- 
leagues. 

I  wish  for  him  and  his  family  the  best 
of  good  things,  and  especially  happiness 
and  contentment  In  his  retirement. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  first 
joined  this  distinguished  body  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  86th  Congress,  one  of  the  first 
colleagues  to  greet  me  was  William  M. 
Tuck  of  the  Fifth  District  of  Virginia. 
The  warmth  of  his  welcome  impressed 
me  greatly  and  the  years  that  have 
elapsed  have  confirmed  Its  sincerity. 

I  respect  Bill  Tuck  for  his  fine  char- 
acter and  complete  dedication.  I  admire 
his  capacity  for  friendship.  I  readily  un- 
derstand why  he  has  been  honored  as 
Governor  of  his  State  and  returned  eight 
times  to  the  Congress  by  the  voters  of  his 
district.  He  is  a  public  servant  of  the 
highest  type  and  I  consider  It  a  privilege 
to  have  been  associated  with  him  in  this 
body  and  to  claim  him  as  a  friend.  The 
standard  of  public  service  which  he  has 
maintained  throughout  a  long  and  event- 
ful career  will  be  hard  to  equal.  However, 
it  will  remain  an  inspiration  for  years  to 
come.  Bill  Tuck  has  become  a  tradition 
of  which  Virginia  is  proud. 

I  congratulate  him  and  wish  for  him 
health  and  happiness  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
90th  Congress  adjourns,  the  Nation  and 
the  Congress  will  lose  the  services  of  one 
of  the  most  able,  experienced,  and  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  House  since  the 
First  Congress  was  gaveled  Into  session. 
This  great  Individual  is  my  friend,  Gov. 
William  M.  Tuck,  of  Virginia. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  the  Old  Do- 
minion to  choose  another  man  that  has 


received  such  resounding  expressions  of 
confidence  from  her  electorate,  time  and 
time  again.  The  people  of  Virginia  desig- 
nated Bill  Tuck  to  serve  in  numerous 
offices  during  the  long  career  of  public 
service,  culminating  in  his  election  to  the 
governorship  in  1945 — the  highest  honor 
a  State  can  pay  any  man.  Bill  Tuck 
never  disappointed  his  people  and  he 
executed  his  duties,  in  every  Instance,  in 
an  exemplary  and  superior  manner. 

Representative  Tuck  was  elected  to 
Congress  on  April  14,  1953,  .serving  con- 
tinually since  that  date.  He  has  a  distin- 
guished and  enviable  record  of  service 
during  these  years  in  the  House,  a  rec- 
ord which  belongs  as  well  to  the  people 
of  his  district,  and  one  of  which  they  can 
be  justifiably  proud. 

It  is  true  that  all  tenure  of  service  must 
sometime  come  to  an  end  but  it  is  the 
fond  hope  of  us  all  that  those  elected  to 
serve,  down  through  future  years,  may 
measure  up  to  the  high  standards  set 
by  this  great  American,  Gov.  Bill  Tuck, 
of  Virginia. 

I  join  in  wishing  him  the  best  of  every- 
thing. His  retirement  is  not  only  a  loss 
to  the  proud  Commonwe&lth  of  Virginia, 
but  to  the  entire  people  of  this  great  Na- 
tion. His  counsel  and  comradeship  will  be 
missed  by  all  of  us,  not  the  least  myself. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
good  friend  of  mine  and  a  most  able 
legislator  is  joining  Charlie  Halleck 
and  Porter  Hardy  in  retirement  from 
this  body. 

I  join  my  fellow  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  Bill  Tuck,  of  Virginia,  who  is 
known  fondly  to  all  of  us  as  "Governor." 

We  all  regret  to  see  a  man  who  car- 
ries the  credentials  of  ability,  knowl- 
edge, and  experience  leave  our  midst, 
And  certainly  Governor  Tuck  possesses 
these  credentials. 

After  an  illustrious  and  productive 
p>oUtical  career  in  Virginia,  Governor 
Tuck  was  elected  to  the  Congress,  and 
the  people  oMiis  district  could  not  have 
chosen  a  more  able  representative. 

He  has  never  faltered  in  what  he  has 
stood  for.  As  a  State  delegate.  State 
senator.  Governor,  and  now  as  a  Con- 
gressman, he  always  stands  as  solid  as 
Gibraltar  for  the  principles  in  which 
he  believes. 

Diu-lng  the  more  than  15  years  Gover- 
nor Tuck  has  spent  in  the  Congress,  he 
has  earned  the  reputation  of  being  a 
skilled  legislator.  And  while  some  may 
have  disagreed  with  his  beliefs,  the 
respect  which  the  Governor  so  richly 
deserves  was  always  present  during  and 
after  the  skinr.ishes.  Through  the  years 
he  gained  the  respect  and  love  of  Mem- 
bers from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  which 
I  feel  is  a  trait  characterizing  the  diligent 
and  conscientious  manner  in  which  he 
performs  his  duties. 

Like  Charlie  and  Porter,  the  Gover- 
nor Is  a  close  friend,  and  I  will  personally 
miss  him.  Surely  his  district  and  his 
State  are  saddened  by  his  retirement 
from  public  life  after  so  many  years  of 
service,  but  his  contributions  will  not 
be  forgotten. 

His  deeds  extend  far  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  his  home  State  of  Virginia, 
however,  and  the  impact  of  the»  Gover- 
nor's years  in  the  Congress  will  be  re- 
flected In  the  pages  of  history. 


I  wish  you.  Governor,  many  years  of 
happiness;  you  so  justly  deserve  them. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  my  colleagues  and  friends 
of  Congressman  William  M.  Tuck,  I  join 
in  expressing  best  wishes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia  on  his 
retirement  from  Congress. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  and  good  for- 
tune to  know  William  Tuck  as  a  person- 
al friend  and  as  a  sincere  and  dedicated 
Representative  of  his  district,  his  State, 
and  the  Nation. 

He  Is  a  hard-working  Member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
When  he  first  came  to  Congress  he  served 
for  a  short  time  with  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee.  As  a  member  of 
that  committee  in  the  83d  Congress,  I 
learned  to  know  him  as  an  able  and  con- 
scientious legislator. 

His  retirement  from  Congress  brings 
to  a  close  a  distinguished  career  as  Gov- 
ernor of  his  State  after  serving  in  the 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates  and  the 
State  senate. 

Governor  Tuck,  as  many  of  us  affec- 
tionately know  him,  is  highly  respected 
by  all  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
for  his  ability,  dedication,  integrity,  and 
pleasant  personality. 

To  Congressman  and  Mrs.  Tuck  I  wish 
to  express  best  wishes  for  good  health 
and  a  long  and  happy  retired  life. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
91st  Congress  convenes  in  January,  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  and  able  col- 
leagues will  not  be  coimted  among  our 
number.  The  capable  statesman  from 
Virginia,  the  Honorable  William  M. 
Tuck,  is  retiring  after  an  outstanding 
record  as  Congressman  from  that  great 
State.  He  has  spent  15  years  as  a  Rep- 
resentative of  the  people  of  the  Fifth 
District  of  Virginia.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Fifth  District  has  never  been  repre- 
sented better.  There  is  abundant  record 
that  Bill  Tuck  has  served  ably  and  well, 
and  with  complete  dedication  to  his 
State  and  to  his  Nation.  Prior  to  this 
time  he  ably  served  the  Commonwealth 
State  as  Governor  from  1946  to  1950. 

Congressman  Tuck  has  been  an  exem- 
plary public  servant.  He  has  been  a  fore- 
most patriot.  He  has  demonstrated  many 
times  not  only  political  courage  but  a 
high  order  of  selflessness  in  service  to 
our  Nation.  He  has  been  faithful  to 
friends,  a  hard-hitting  but  fair  partisan, 
a  djTiamlc  and  effective  leader.  He  has 
made  valuable  contributions  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  of  both  of  which  he 
is  an  outstanding  member. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  Icnow 
and  serve  in  this  body  with  Bill  Tuck. 
Time  and  time  again  he  has  demon- 
strated his  skillful  and  forceful  manner 
as  a  legislator  and  a  leader.  I  have  been 
proud  indeed  to  enjoy  his  friendship 
during  these  past  years.  While  I  know 
he  will  be  missed  by  all  of  the  Members 
of  this  House,  Bill  has  earned  a  well- 
deserved  rest.  I  hope  for  him  many  years 
of  good  health  and  happiness  in  his  re- 
tirement. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
a  sad  occasion  to  observe  that  our  good 
friend  "Governor"  Tuck  is  going  to  leave 
the  Halls  of  Congress.  Our  genial  and 
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most  respected  colleague  ha«  been  an 
Inspiration  for  good,  solid,  constructive 
government  and  has  been  a  constant  and 
effective  opponent  to  the  ever-growing 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government — at 
the  expense  of  local  and  State  govern- 
ment control.  Prom  his  vast  legislative 
and  executive  experience  beginning  more 
than  40  years  ago,  Bn.L  Tuck  has  brought 
his  Itnowledge,  influence,  experience  and 
presence  to  bear  in  an  effective  and  re- 
spected manner.  He  has  been  an  out- 
spoken proponent  for  constitutional  law 
and  States  rights.  His  warm  and  engag- 
ing personality  won  him  many,  many 
friends  among  his  colleagues.  We  shall 
miss  "Governor"  Tuck  and  we  wish  him 
a  pleasant  and  rewarding  retirement. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  always  saddening  to  witness  the 
sunset  of  a  distingiUshed  public  career. 
But  that  sadness  is  tempered  by  the 
knowledge,  as  In  the  case  of  the  gentle- 
man from;  Virginia  [Mr.  TuckI,  that  he 
win  be  aUte  to  devote  all  his  time  to  his 
loved  ones,  unhampered  by  the  chores 
he  has  taken  unto  himself  for  these  many 
years  serving  his  State  and  his  Nation. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  recount  the  many 
services  he  has  rendered  over  the  years. 
That  has  been  done  by  those  who  know 
Bill  Tuck  far  better  than  I. 

Rather.  I  would  direct  myself  to  the 
warmth  of  Bill  Tuck  as  an  individual. 
Although  we  sit  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
aisle,  his  friendliness,  his  graciousness, 
his  charm  have  known  no  boundary.  One 
can  always  be  certain  of  a  warm  smile 
and  greeting  upon  seeing  Bill  Tuck.  And 
his  courtliness  is  displayed  not  only  to 
his  colleagues,  but  to  all  with  whom  he 
comes  In  contact — from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  4  years  that  I  have 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  been  just  a  little  nicer,  just  a  little 
better  because  of  Bill  Tuck. 

I  wish  ^lim  health  and  happiness  In  his 
retirement. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
mixed  emotions  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  today  to  my  good 
friend.  Governor  Tuck. 

I  am  saddened  at  the  thought  of  his 
departure  from  these  halls  at  the  end 
of  this  Congress.  We  will  all  miss  the 
Governor,  but.  I  am  sure,  not  as  much 
as  his  constituents  In  the  Fifth  District 
of  the  great  State  of  Virginia. 

Elven  though  Governor  Tuck  is  leaving 
us  In  body,  he  Is  leaving  us  a  legacy  In 
outstanding  legislative  work.  Pew  men 
have  been  as  effective  nor  as  penetrat- 
ing In  debate  nor  more  respected. 

His  untiring  work  as  a  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  establishes  him  as  one  of  our 
great  Americans.  He  deserves  the  plau- 
dits of  everyone  for  his  diligent  efforts 
[  in  his  never-ending  battle  to  expose  the 
Communist  threat  to  our  great  Nation. 

I  bid  my  good  and  cherished  friend 
goodby  with  a  great  sense  of  loss  and 
hope  that  his  retirement  will  be  filled 
with  good  health  and  happiness. 

Mr  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  priv- 
ilege to  join  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
today  In  paying  tribute  to  one  of  our 
distinguished  Members,  Bill  Tuck. 

Bill  and  I  occupy  adjoining  suites  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  Raybum  House 


OCBce  Building.  He  and  his  staff  have 
been  friendly,  gracious,  congenial  neigh- 
bors, exemplifying  true  southern  hospi- 
tality and  warmth. 

The  Governor  has  had  a  long  and  pro- 
ductive career,  serving  his  district,  the 
State  of  Virginia,  and  the  Nation  ably 
and  with  honor.  His  retirement  is  richly 
deserved,  and  although  he  will  be  missed 
in  the  House,  we  wish  him  good  health 
and  a  long,  happy  retirement. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I 
join  my  colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to 
a  fine  gentleman  from  the  great  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  the  Honorable 
William  Munford  Tuck. 

Governor  Tuck  has  served  his  State 
and  his  Nation  as  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature,  as  Governor  and  as  a 
Representative  In  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Throughout  the  years  he  has  had  an  out- 
standing record  of  service  to  those  he  was 
elected  to  represent  and  he  has  per- 
formed his  duties  in  a  dedicated  and  effl- 
cient  manner. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  Un-American  Activities  he 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  and  he  is  to 
be  commended  for  his  contribution  to  the 
Nation. 

His  constituents  and  his  friends  and 
colleagues  will  miss  him  and  I  want  to 
extend  best  wishes  for  much  success  and 
happiness  to  Governor  and  Mrs.  Tuck. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  probably 
no  Member  ever  sat  In  the  House  so  well 
qualified  by  education  and  training  as 
our  esteemed  colleague,  the  Honorable 
William  M.  Tuck.  His  retirement  at  the 
end  of  this  Congress  takes  from  us  a 
high  degree  of  legislative  expertise  that 
will  be  sorely  missed.  His  long  service 
on  Important  committees  has  been 
marked  by  judicious  statesmanship  and 
ardent  patriotism.  His  knowledge  of  his- 
tory and  American  fimdamentals  Is  thor- 
ough £Uid  comprehensive,  rooted  In  his 
lifelong  devotion  to  his  natal  State,  the 
great  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  which 
he  served  so  notably  in  the  high  office 
of  Governor  before  his  election  to  Con- 
gress over  15  years  ago.  His  battle- 
proved  loyalty  to  our  national  Ideals  Is 
proverbial.  In  all  truth  we  have  good 
reason  for  deep  regret  at  Bill  Tttck's  de- 
parture from  the  Halls  of  Congress.  May 
I  add  my  own  personal  sincere  best 
wishes  to  my  friend  and  respected  col- 
league, in  the  knowledge  that  this  man 
of  many  great  attainments  will  always 
be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  people 
of  his  State  and  Nation— Bill  Tuck,  an 
illustrious  Governor.  Congressman,  Vir- 
ginian, and  American. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in  this  spe- 
cial tribute  to  my  friend  Bill  Tuck  who 
has  served  here  so  outstandingly  for  over 
15  years.  His  decision  to  retire  at  the 
end  of  this  year  is  disappointing  to  his 
many  friends  here  and  will  leave  a  void 
in  Its  representation  that  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  will  not  find  It  easy 
to  fill.  But  his  long  career  of  dedicated 
public  service  to  his  State  and  Nation 
entitle  him  to  this  decision,  and  I  know 
he  will  continue  that  service  wherever  he 
goes  and  whatever  he  does  after  he  leaves 
these  Halls. 
Bill  came  to  Congress  only  a  little 


more  than  2  years  after  I  did,  so  we  have 
sort  of  "grown  up"  together.  My  associa- 
tion with  him  has  been  a  consistently 
pleasurable  one,  and  I  shall  miss  him  in- 
deed. 

To  you.  Bill,  and  to  your  gracious 
wife,  go  my  most  sincere  good  wishes 
for  the  best  of  health,  happiness  and 
God's  good  blessing  In  the  coming  years. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  our  departing  friend,  the  Honorable 
William  M.  Tuck,  of  Virginia. 

Before  coming  to  Congress,  Bill  Tuck 
had  served  his  State  long  and  well.  He 
began  his  public  career  as  a  member  of 
the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  at  a  time 
when  many  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
were  starting  their  schooling.  He  became, 
successively,  a  State  senator,  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  and  Anally  the  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia. 

He  sought  wider  horizons,  and  In  1953, 
after  winning  In  a  special  election,  he 
became  a  Member  of  this  body  In  the 
83d  Congress.  He  has  since  been  reelect- 
ed to  each  of  the  succeeding  Congresses. 
I  have  known  Bill  Tuck  as  a  gentle- 
man of  rare  warmth  and  charm.  He  has 
maintained  these  qualities  while  at  the 
same  time  earning  the  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues as  a  man  who  will  not  hesitate 
to  flght  for  the  principles  In  which  he  be- 
lieves. His  departure  will  leave  a  void  that 
I  am  sure  his  district  will  And  difficult 
to  All. 

As  Bill  Tuck  leaves  this  body,  I  would 
like  to  extend  to  him  my  warmest  aloha 
and  very  best  w^lshes  for  continued  health 
and  happiness  during  his  retirement 
years. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  Join 
my  colleagues  today  in  paying  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  William  Tuck. 

Ever  since  the  83d  Congress,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  had  the  good  for- 
tune of  beneflting  from  the  services  of 
Congressman  William  Tuck  of  Virginia. 
His  devotion  to  his  State  and  to  his 
country  has  been  exemplary.  It  Is  indeed 
sad  that  this  House  will  no  longer  enjoy 
Congressman  Tuck's  good  services  after 
the  close  of  this  session.  Although  I 
haven't  had  the  privilege  of  serving  witli 
him  on  the  Judiciary  and  Un-American 
Activities  Committees,  I  know  these  of- 
Aces  will  feel  the  absence  of  his  acumen. 
I  should  like  to  wish  Congressman 
Tuck  the  best  of  health  and  happiness, 
and  I'm  sure  my  feelings  are  shared  by 
all  who  know  him  and  work  with  him. 
Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
quite  recently  I  was  In  the  vicinity  of 
Danville,  Va..  and  stopped  at  a  gas  sta- 
tion. The  elderly  gentleman  dispensing 
gasoline  recognized  the  congressional  car 
tag  and  aked  If  I  knew  Congressman 
William  Munford  Tuck.  I  did  indeed 
and  told  the  gas  man  that  I  regarded 
him  as  an  exceptionally  Ane  man. 

"Bill  Tuck  ain't  just  a  man,"  was  his 
thoughtful  reply.  "  Bill  Tuck  is  an  insti- 
tution. Or  maybe,  a  landmark.  Like  the 
Blue  Ridge." 

It  was  a  wise  and  apt  summary  of  a 
man  who  has  been  in  the  public  service 
for  44  years.  To  his  remark.  I  would  add 
that  Bill  Tuck  also  is  not  only  an  in- 
stitution and  a  landmark,  but  a  vital 
force.  He  had  to  be  a  public  servant  be- 
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cause  of  his  heredity  and  early  environ- 
ment. He  was  bom  in  Halifax.  Va.,  in 
1896.  with  political  talk  vaporing  aroimd 
his  cradle.  There  were  a  goodly  number 
of  Confederate  legislators  and  soldiers  In 
his  childhood  and  politics  and  govern- 
mental issues  were  better  conversation 
starters  than  the  weather. 

Bill  Tuck  was  sent  to  the  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates  in  1924.  following  In 
his  father's  footsteps,  for  he  had  served 
in  the  House  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
In  1932  he  was  elected  to  the  State  sen- 
ate and  served  for  10  years.  He  was 
chosen  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1942  and  Governor  In  1946  for  a 
4-year  tenure. 

Such  experience  In  government  would 
have  been  sufficient  intellectual  equip- 
ment to  bring  to  the  Congress,  as  he 
did  In  1953,  but  he  had  more  quallAca- 
tlons.  Bill  Tuck  was  a  U.S.  Marine; 
principal  of  a  high  school  and  a  lawyer. 

His  record  as  Governor  of  Virginia 
was  a  landmark  In  the  State's  old  his- 
tory. He  made  scores  of  moves  to  up- 
date and  modernize  some  very  old  in- 
stitutions. But  I  believe  his  outstanding 
accomplishment  Is  what  he  did  to  up- 
grade Virginia  education,  whose  effects 
are  visible  now. 

He  brought  great  gifts  and  talents  to 
the  Congress,  displaying  them  in  the  op- 
erations and  decisions  of  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary  and  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

Among  his  many  talents  Is  the  one  for 
making  friends,  even  among  those  who 
could  and  did  oppose  his  political  thought 
and  philosophy.  The  experience  and  wis- 
dom he  brought  to  deliberations  of  the 
Congress  and  its  House  committees  was 
wise  and  Influential  with  Its  good  ef- 
fect apparent  everywhere.  He  retires 
from  the  House  secure  in  the  knowledge 
of  its  respect  and  appreciation  for  what 
he  has  contributed  over  some  crucial  and 
fruitful  years. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  tribute 
to  an  esteemed  colleague:  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
Honorable  William  M.  Tuck,  of  Virginia, 
on  his  well-deserved  retirement. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  have  felt,  on 
numerous  occasions.  Congressman 
Tuck's  active  influence  in  the  House  to- 
ward curbing  Government  expenditures. 
He  has  shown  a  remarkable  perseverance 
in  his  courageous  opposition  to  those  pro- 
posals contrary  to  his  convictions. 

On  issues  of  flscal  resF>onsibility,  Con- 
gressman Tuck  has  established  himself 
as  an  outstanding  champion  of  that 
philosophy  which  cautions  against  over- 
zealousness,  attempts  to  preserve  stabil- 
ity, to  prevent  exploitation,  and  to  guard 
the  common  interests. 

It  is  impossible  to  clearly  determine  the 
savings  that  might  have  been  realized 
had  the  majority  of  the  House  voted 
with  Congressman  Tuck  on  many  cru- 
cial appropriations  issues. 

I  join  with  Congressman  Porter 
H.ARDY,  Jr.,  in  "honoring  Bill  for  his  long 
service." 

It  is  my  sincere  desire  that  Congress- 
man William  M.  Tuck  enjoy  good  health 
and  happiness  in  his  retirement. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  that 
have  been  offered  in  praise  of  my  good 
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friend  and  colleague,  one  of  Virginia's 
finest  sons,  the  Honorable  William 
Munford  Tuck. 

Beginning  with  his  Arst  years  of  public 
service  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  extending  through  his  ten- 
ure as  a  Member  of  this  body,  his  In- 
dependence has  been  such  that  his  every 
effort  and  act  have  been  directed  toward 
the  t)est  Interests  of  his  State  and  our 
Nation.  He  served  with  distinction  as 
Governor  of  Virginia,  and  this  House  is 
indeed  fortunate  to  have  had  him  as  one 
of  its  Members  since  April  1953. 

Governor  Tuck  will  be  missed;  I  have 
enjoyed  his  warm  friendship  and  bene- 
fited from  his  wise  counsel,  and  it  was 
with  a  feeling  of  dismay  that  I  received 
the  news  of  his  decision  to  retire  from 
the  Congress. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
for  Governor  Tuck  the  reward  he  so 
richly  deserves.  He  has,  indeed,  rendered 
unselfish  and  unsurpassed  service  to  his 
district,  State,  and  Nation.  He  is  a  de- 
voted public  servant,  and  when  history 
Is  written,  it  will  say  that  this  world  is 
a  better  place  In  which  to  live  for  Bill 
Tuck  having  lived  in  it. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  William  M. 
Tuck  is  retiring  from  the  Congress  after 
seven  terms  and  his  leaving  this  House 
will  bring  to  a  close  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguised  public  service  careers  in  the 
history  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

"Governor"  Tuck  was  first  elected  to 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia  in 
1924  and  the  years  since  have  seen  him 
make  one  contribution  after  another  in 
public  service  to  his  State  and  Nation. 

After  8  years  as  a  member  of  the 
house,  he  served  4  years  in  the  State 
senate  and  then  a  term  as  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  his  State.  He  was  then  hon- 
ored with  the  highest  office  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia  have  to  bestow,  that  of 
Governor,  serving  with  distinction  in 
that  position  from  1942-46. 

He  came  to  the  Congress  when  he  was 
named  to  the  83d  Congress  in  a  special 
election  in  1953  and  he  has  been  returned 
each  Congress  since  that  time.  He  has 
been  particularly  effective  and  notable 
for  his  keen  sense  of  constitutional  law 
and  has  been  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  brilliant  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

His  has  been  a  rich  and  full  life  of 
public  service  and  he  Is  beloved  by  all 
Virginians  and  by  all  those  who  have 
come  to  know  him  in  the  Congress.  His 
sense  of  fairness,  marked  by  a  ready  wit, 
have  made  him  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  effective  Members  ever  to  sit  In  this 
body. 

I  can  truthfully  say  that  here  is  a  man 
who  served  with  distinction.  He  can  look 
back  with  pride  on  all  that  he  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  and  those  who  have 
elected  him  to  so  many  offices  can  take 
pride  in  the  type  of  representation  he 
has  given  them. 

I  have  a  great  personal  feeling  for 
"Governor"  Tuck  and  I  am  personally 
going  to  miss  his  counsel  and  guidance  in 
the  coming  session  of  the  Congress.  I 
wish  for  him  many  pleasant  years  as  he 
leaves  active  public  service  after  such  a 
brilliant  career. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 


been  my  distinct  privilege  to  serve  during 
the  past  4  years  on  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  with  my  esteemed  colleague. 
Congressman  William  Tuck  of  Virginia. 

In  his  committee  work,  as  well  as  In 
his  service  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  "Governor"  Tuck,  as 
he  is  generally  known,  displayed  the 
wisdom  and  understanding  which  have 
characterized  his  long  and  creditable 
public  service. 

As  former  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Virginia,  he  rendered  able  service  before 
his  election  to  the  U.S.  Congress  in  1953. 

The  voluntary  retirement  of  Governor 
Tuck  at  the  end  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress makes  it  particularly  appropriate 
that  we  should  devote  this  brief  period 
to  comment  on  his  outstanding  public  ' 
career. 

As  a  friend,  as  a  fellow  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  as  an 
admirer  of  Governor  Tuck's  personal 
qualities  of  character  as  well  as  his  out- 
standing record  of  public  service,  I  am 
most  pleased  to  join  In  this  expression 
of  esteem. 

I  extend  to  Governor  Tuck  my  warm 
congratulations  as  he  retires  from  a 
successful  career  of  public  service,  and 
convey  to  Governor  and  Mrs.  Tuck  my 
best  wishes  for  many  more  active  and 
enjoyable  years. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
distinct  privilege  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues today  in  honoring  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia,  Gov. 
William  Tuck.  The  announcement  of 
his  retirement  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives marks  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
most  experienced  legislators  within  these 
halls. 

Before  coming  to  Washington.  Bill 
Tuck  served  8  years  in  the  Virginia  House 
of  Delegates  and  10  years  in  the  State 
senate.  After  serving  as  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor for  4  years,  he  was  elected  obver- 
nor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  for  4 
years  devotedly  served  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia. Consequently,  when  Bill  Tuck 
came  to  Congress  he  was  r.o  freshman 
legislator. 

In  Congress,  Bill  has  demonstrated  his 
ability  by  his  loyal  service  on  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  As  a  ranking  mem- 
ber on  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  he  has  demonstrated 
an  intense  concern  over  the  internal 
security  of  this  country,  ever  on  the 
watch  against  those  who  would  bring 
down  our  great  political  system  from 
within. 

Governor  Tuck  has  Indeed  dedicated 
his  life  to  the  service  of  the  people  of  his 
district,  his  State,  and  his  country.  We 
mark  his  retirement  with  sadness  for 
ourselves  and  his  people  but  with  wishes 
for  the  best  of  health  and  happiness  for 
him. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
tirement from  Congress  ol  my  dear 
friend  and  able  colleague.  Bill  Tuck, 
causes  me  to  reflect  upon  the  many  years 
we  have  served  here  together,  the  splen- 
did cooperation  which  he  has  always 
extended  to  his  colleagues,  liis  outstand- 
ing work  in  the  Committee  on  the  Ju-  / 
diciary,  where  he  has  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  fine  legal  mind,  and  now,  the 
realization  that  he  will  not  be  among 
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us  In  the  next  Congress.  I  have  Implicit 
confidence  in  my  colleague's  judgment 
and  am  certain  he  has  good  refuon  for 
the  decision  he  has  made  to  retire  from 
this  body. 

Many  honors  have  come  to  our  col- 
league, certainly  not  least  among  them 
Is  his  brilliant  record  as  Governor  of  his 
native  State  of  Virginia,  where  he  served 
with  distinction,  dignity,  and  wisdom. 
Early  in  life  Bill  Tuck  started  to  as- 
cend the  ladder  of  success,  which  he 
steadily  scaled — there  was  never  a  time 
in  his  mature  life  when  he  was  not  serv- 
ing his  fellow  man.  He  served  his  country 
In  time  of  war  and  has  devoted  much  of 
his  life  to  public  service.  His  capabilities 
seemed  to  be  boundless  and  he  met  every 
challenge  with  vigor  and  enthusiasm. 
Governor  Tuck  Is  a  courtly  gentleman, 
a  son  of  Virginia  In  the  real  tradition. 
The  warmth  of  his  personality  and  his 
sharp  sense  of  humor  have  added  to  his 
popularity  with  his  colleagues.  It  has 
been  a*  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  serve 
wtth  thts  very  able  gentleman. 

In  retirement.  I  doubt  that  our  col- 
league will  seek  a  sheltered  cove  to  rest, 
and  as  I  bid  him  farewell,  I  want  him  to 
know  that  when  he  leaves  this  body,  he 
takes  with  him  my  warmest  wishes  for 
happiness,  good  health,  and  a  long  life. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress- 
man William  M.  Tuck  this  year  will  end 
his  long  and  distinguished  career  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  extending  best  wishes  to 
Bill  on  his  retirement  from  the  legisla- 
tive body  he  has  served  so  well  over  the 
past  15  years. 

A  respected  leader  in  the  Virginia  State 
Legislature  for  22  years,  chief  executive 
of  Virginia  for  4  years.  Bill  Tuck 
brought  a  wealth  of  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative skills  to  Washington  when 
he  was  first  elected  to  the  Congress  in 
1953.  Since  that  time  he  has  established 
a  remarkable  record  of  service  to  his  dis- 
trict, his  State,  and  his  country.  He  will 
be  missed  here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  have  served  In 
the  U.S.  Congress  with  William  Tuck.  He 
has  had  a  long  and  distinguished  career 
and  I  am  pleased  that  I  am  able  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  during  the 
period  in  which  he  served.  I  wish  him 
great  good  fortune  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  personal  pleasure  for  me 
to  join  with  my  friends  and  colleagues 
in  the  House  In  paying  honor  and  tribute 
to  an  outstayding  American  citizen.  A 
citizen  of  the  State  of  Virginia  and  her 
former  Governor,  William  M.  Tuck,  has 
led  a  life  of  outstanding  public  service. 

Governor  Tuck  has  made  a  fine  record 
of  good  judgment,  disinterested  states- 
manship, and  devotion  to  duty  that  is 
hard  to  equal. 

We  personal  friends  know  well  of  Gov- 
ernor Tuck's  good  service  to  the  people 
of  Virginia  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  His  vision  and  sense  for  the  real 
values  in  life  combined  with  his  prac- 
tical abilities  are  widely  recognized  as 
the  foundation  stones  of  his  successful 
public  life. 

Bill  Tuck  wlU  be  long  remembered 
in  this  House  as  a  hard-working  member 
of  both  the  Judiciary  and  the  Un-Amer- 
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lean  Activities  Committees.  We  are  sorry 
to  lose  his  fine  services  through  his  re- 
tirement ac  the  end  of  the  current  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  join  with  the  many  friends 
of  our  colleague.  Bill  Tuck,  in  paying 
tribute  to  this  distinguished  man. 

His  retirement  from  the  House  sad- 
dens me.  for  surely  no  man  here  has 
more  friends,  or  has  enriched  all  our 
lives  more  than  he.  His  career  will  stand 
as  a  monument  to  his  ability,  integrity, 
and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  people  of 
Virginia's  Fifth  District,  to  his  State,  and 
the  Nation.  Pew  men  have  had  a  more 
illustrious  career,  or  devoted  more  years 
to  the  service  of  his  country.  He  was  a 
marine  In  World  War  I.  He  served  Vir- 
ginia in  the  house  of  delegates,  in  the 
State  senate,  as  Lieutenant  Governor, 
and  Governor  prior  to  coming  to  this 
Chamber  in  the  83d  Congress. 

Our  best  wishes  go  with  Bill  Tuck  in 
the  years  ahead,  for  we  know  that  his 
is  a  well-earned  rest.  He  leaves  behind 
many  friends,  and  I  am  proud  to  list 
myself  among  them.  And  all  of  our  lives 
are  far  richer  for  having  known  and 
served  with  such  a  great  and  distin- 
guished American. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  the  coun- 
try will  lose  a  valuable  and  skillful  pub- 
lic sen-ant  when  Representative  William 
Tuck  retires  at  the  end  of  this  session. 
His  retirement  will  take  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  tireless  and  ex- 
tremely capable  Member.  He  has  served 
with  distinction  in  Congress  for  15  years. 
As  a  member  of  the  Judlciarj-  Commit- 
tee and  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, he  demonstrated  his  great  faith 
in  our  way  of  life.  He  has  dedicated  him- 
self to  his  country's  preservation  and  its 
betterment. 

Representative  Tuck  has  always  as- 
sumed a  modest  manner  concerning  his 
outstandln2  record  in  the  House.  He  has 
never  boasted.  He  has  always  been  con- 
siderate. His  usefulness  in  behalf  of  his 
constituents  has  established  an  enviable 
record.  He  has  a  strong  sense  of  duty. 
At  all  times  he  has  kept  his  eye  on 
the  things  which  were  for  the  good  of 
his  country  and  mankind.  He  has  played 
a  key  role  in  his  committee  assignments 
because  he  has  an  unusually  deep  under- 
standing of  domestic  and  international 
problems. 

The  analysis  of  difficult  problems,  the 
demands  of  a  heavy  schedule,  have  never 
been  regarded  by  William  Tuck  as  a  bur- 
den. He  has  carried  his  heavy  burden 
of  resDonsibility  with  an  astounding 
amount  of  enthusiasm.  He  is  efficient, 
prompt,  and  thorough. 

Congressman  Tuck,  above  all,  has  been 
a  Arm  believer  in  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem. He  has  respected  our  two-party  sys- 
tem of  government:  though  he  is  a  strong 
and  fair  partisan  and  a  former  chair- 
man of  the  Virginia  State  Democratic 
Committee,  he  has  always  placed  his 
country  above  party. 

In  this  Chamber  he  has  justly  gained 
the  high  regard  of  his  colleagues  by  be- 
ing both  a  counselor  and  a  friend. 

I  want  him  to  know  he  has  my  con- 
tinued personal  wishes  for  his  future  suc- 
cess. I  am  grateful  for  having  had  the 


opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  William  Tuck. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
years  I  have  been  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives I  have  witnessed  many 
changes  In  the  membership.  I  have  seen 
new  Members  come  In ;  I  have  seen  others 
leave  by  divine  will,  and  we  also  see  some 
of  our  colleagues  voluntarily  relinquish 
their  seats  by  not  seeking  reelection.  The 
distinguished  and  able  Representative 
from  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
the  great  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
the  Honorable  William  Tuck,  Is  in  the 
last  category. 

Virginia  is  Maryland's  neighbor  and 
we  share  very  many  things  in  common, 
such  as  the  beautiful  Chesapeake  Bay! 
the  romantic  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  and 
our  proud  common  heritage.  We  also 
share  our  Interest  in  public  affairs  and 
government.  Bill  Tuck  learned  his  poli- 
tics in  Halifax  County,  Va..  at  the  knees 
of  Confederate  veterans,  and  for  almost 
a  half  century  he  dedicated  his  life  to 
public  service.  Steady  progress,  ever  up- 
ward, marked  the  career  of  this  law- 
trained  and  very  personable  gentleman. 
After  four  terms  in  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  Virginia  General  Assembly, 
and  10  fruitful  years  in  the  State  senate, 
he  became  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
then  Governor  of  his  native  State. 

Ever  since  April  14,  1953,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  has  served  in  this  his- 
toric Chamber  as  a  Member  and  held 
assignments  on  the  very  important  Ju- 
diciary Committee  as  well  as  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

Congressman  William  M.  Tuck  Is  de- 
voted to  strict  constitutional  principles, 
diligent  in  the  defense  of  State's  rights, 
courageous  in  opposition  to  encroach- 
ment on  the  freedoms  and  liberties  of  the 
people,  vigorous  in  denouncing  usurpa- 
tion of  authority  by  any  agency  or 
branch  of  Government,  and  a  forceful 
advocate  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
Small  wonder,  then,  that  he  is  known  as 
"The  Jolly  Warrior  of  the  South." 

In  presenting  him  with  its  "Watch- 
dog of  the  Treasury  Award,"  the  Na- 
tional Associated  Businessmen,  Inc., 
said: 

Tour  outstanding  voting  record  In  the  In- 
terest of  economy  In  government  Indicates 
a  keen  insight  Into  the  problems  of  fiscal 
responsibility. 

In  recognition  of  his  many  accomplish- 
ments. Congressman  Tuck  has  received 
a  number  of  honorary  degrees  from  uni- 
versities and  colleges.  His  contributions 
toward  making  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments pursue  an  even  course  are  of 
lasting  value.  We  all  shall  miss  him 
greatly. 

As  Bill  Tuck  goes  back  to  his  home 
and  to  his  law  practice,  he  can  be  justly 
proud  of  his  contributions  to  good  gov- 
ernment and  his  record  as  a  public  serv- 
ant, ever  mindful  of  the  needs  of  his 
constituents. 

I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  him  for 
continuous  good  health  and  happiness 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  from  Virginia  in  paying  trib- 
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ute  to  William  Munford  Tuck,  of  South 
Boston.  Bill  Tuck  Is  from  South  Boston, 
Va.,  of  course,  not  Massachusetts,  but  he 
combines  Virginia  hospitality  with  South 
Boston  charm. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  with 
Bill  for  almost  16  years.  He  has  been 
an  excellent  Representative  of  his  dis- 
trict and  has  served  his  State  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  as  he  served  It  In  the 
Governor's  mansion.  He  has  served  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  with  de- 
votion and  zeal. 

I.  and  all  his  colleagues,  will  miss  him. 
He  is  a  true  gentleman  and  a  distin- 
guished public  servant.  I  wish  him  a 
great  deal  of  happiness  in  his  retirement. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
with  much  emotion  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
a  very  dear  friend.  Of  course,  I  had  read 
in  the  news  media  almost  dally  about 
Virginia's  famous  and  great  Governor, 
Bill  Tuck,  but  my  first  contact  with  this 
great  American  statesman  was  over  the 
telephone  in  1948. 

In  reference  to  a  question  of  States 
rights  and  individual  liberty,  I  called 
Governor  Tuck  on  the  phone  at  Virginia 
Beach.  His  response  was  instant,  invig- 
orating, forthright,  and  refreshing.  Since 
that  day,  I  have  been  an  admirer  and 
warm  personal  friend  of  this  great  states- 
man. One  of  the  greatest  privileges  of 
my  life  was  to  visit  his  home  and  the 
land  which  nurtured  him  and  gave  him 
birth.  He  has  visited  in  my  home  and  my 
family  will  always  cherish  and  remember 
the  visit  of  Governor  Tuck.  Bill  Tuck 
has  devoted  more  than  50  years  of  dedi- 
cated public  service  to  the  people  of  his 
community.  State.  Nation  and,  yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  Governor  Tuck 
has  .stood  tall  in  the  tradition  of  George 
Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson.  Robert 
E.  Lee,  and  Thomas  J.  Jackson.  Like  a 
stone  wall.  Bill  Tuck  has  stood  steadfast 
for  constitutional  government.  States 
rights,  and  individual  freedom.  Not  only 
has  he  stood  for  these  principles,  but  he 
has  had  a  measure  of  success  in  pre- 
serving these  principles  when  under  vi- 
cious attack  from  screaming  pseudo- 
liberals  and  advocates  of  stark  Federal 
power.  Bill  Tuck  without  question  will 
rank  in  history  as  one  of  the  greatest 
southerners,  one  of  the  greatest  Virgini- 
ans in  the  illustrious  history  of  that  great 
Commonwealth. 

Bill  Tuck  has  championed  the  cause 
throughout  his  long  career  of  public 
service  of  the  poverty  stricken,  the  dis- 
eased, and  those  without  hope  or  oppor- 
tunity. He  has  defended  individual 
rights  and  encouraged  individual  initia- 
tive. He  has  fought  for  a  sound  currency, 
private  enterprise,  and  the  principles  and 
ideals  that  made  America  great. 

Governor,  we  are  going  to  miss  you 
here  in  Januarj',  but  we  know  that  your 
heart  will  always  be  with  us  in  the  cause 
of  human  dignity,  freedom,  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  this  Nation— the  greatest  in 
all  the  history  of  mankind. 

Millie  and  my  five  children  love  you 
and  they  join  me  in  wishing  for  you  every 
continued  success,  much  happiness,  and 
best  wishes  always. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
sider it  a  high  privilege  to  join  our  Vir- 


ginia colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to  Bill 
Tuck. 

During  his  15  years  as  a  Member  of 
this  body  Bill  Tuck  has  won  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  his  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  count  him  among  those  whose  friend- 
ship I  treasure  highly  and  I  am  sorry 
that  he  feels  that  the  time  has  come  for 
him  to  retire. 

Bill  Tuck  first  took  his  seat  In  the 
House  after  a  special  election  in  1953. 
Technically,  that  election  made  him  a 
freshman  Congressman  but  he  was  one 
of  the  most  experienced  freshmen  this 
House  has  ever  seen.  He  could  look  back 
on  a  career  which  had  carried  him  to  the 
political  pinnacle  of  his  great  State  of 
Virginia  which  he  served  as  Governor 
from  1946  to  1950.  Before  that  he  had 
served  successively  for  8  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates, 
for  10  years  as  a  State  senator  and  for 
4  years  as  Lieutenant  Governor.  So  that 
when  Governor  Tuck,  as  he  still  is  gen- 
erally known,  took  the  oath  here  he 
brought  with  him  the  accumulated  ex- 
perience of  26  years  at  the  highest  levels 
of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  his  State  government. 

For  Bill  Tuck's  constituents,  in  fact 
for  all  the  people  of  his  State  and  Na- 
tion, their  investment  in  his  govern- 
mental training  has  paid  off  well,  as  his 
colleagues  on  our  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  and  on  Un-American  Activities 
can  testify.  His  wise  counsel  will  be 
missed  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
for  this  opportunity  to  pay  my  respects 
to  one  of  the  most  beloved  Members  of 
the  Congress. 

I  consider  that  one  of  the  greatest 
privileges  I  have  enjoyed  as  a  Member 
of  this  great  body  has  been  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  the  Honorable  William 
Munford  Tuck  not  only  as  a  colleague 
but  as  a  close  personal  friend. 

And.  Governor  Tuck  has  been  more 
than  a  personal  friend,  for  he  has  been  a 
real  mentor  to  many  younger  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  benefited  from 
his  always  available  and  always  cour- 
teous helpfulness. 

He  has  served  his  State  and  his  Na- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
as  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Senate,  as 
Lieutenant  Governor,  and  as  Governor 
of  the  Old  Dominion  State,  and  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  since  first  being 
elected  to  the  House  in  a  special  election 
in  1953.  His  public  service  has  been  long 
and  characterized  by  great  distinction. 

We  in  North  Carolina  are  proud  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  neighbor.  Eight  of  the 
11  counties  of  his  district,  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia,  touch  the  border  of  our 
State  and  are  very  close  by  the  Sixth 
District  of  North  Carolina  which  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  represent  for  the 
past  8  years. 

Governor  Tuck  has  many  admiring 
friends  in  my  district  and  particularly  in 
my  hometown  of  Greensboro,  having 
served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  one 
of  the  largest  business  enterprises  of 
North  Carolina,  located  In  Greensboro. 


Bill  Tuck.  I  repeat.  Is  our  neighbor  and 
our  friend. 

Above  all  else,  in  his  long  and  valuable 
public  service,  Governor  Tuck  has  always 
been  and  remains  a  man  of  the  people. 
It  has  been  a  rich  and  rewarding  per- 
sonal experience  for  me  on  occasions  to 
travel  with  Governor  Tuck  through  his 
beloved  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and 
to  share  his  fine  companionship  and  his 
sparkling  good  humor.  Governor  Tuck 
Is  fond  of  stopping  frequently  on  our 
trips  to  talk  to  people  and  to  seek  out 
their  opinions  and  views  on  many  mat- 
ters. Certainly  the  Governor  has  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  gourmet  in  the  area  of 
culinary  arts,  but  he  has  a  preference  for 
bypassing  so-called  "name"  restaurants 
and  dining  at  truck  stops,  so  that  he  can 
see  and  visit  with  a  cross-section  of  the 
population  and  have  the  benefit  of  a  va- 
riety of  views  that  come  only  from  such 
a  broad  spectrum  of  humanity.  There  is 
a  close  bond  between  this  man,  who  has 
held  so  many  positions  of  public  leader- 
ship, and  the  people  who  pump  the  gas 
and  drive  the  trucks  and  perform  the 
countless  other  duties  which  keep  our 
economy  and  our  society  moving  ahead. 

Although  qualified  by  background  and 
experience  to  walk  with  kings,  the  Gov- 
ernor also  has  the  common  touch  and 
he  represents  the  people  of  his  district 
with  a  universality  which  is  most  com- 
mendable and  most  effective.  The  people 
of  his  district  will  miss  him  in  the  Con- 
gress, as  will  all  of  us  here  in  the  House, 
who  today  wish  him  Godspeed  and  peace 
and  happiness  In  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
this  Congress  adjourns  a  great  Virginian 
and  a  great  American  will  be  completing 
his  service  here  and  returning  to  his 
farming  and  his  law  practice.  William 
Munford  Tuck.  "Governor,"  as  we  fondly 
know  him,  will  be  sorely  missed.  He  has 
served  his  State,  first  as  State  legisla- 
tor, then  as  Governor,  ably  and  ener- 
getically. And  his  service  to  his  country 
has  been  just  as  outstanding. 

I  am  proud  to  number  Bill  Tuck 
among  the  friends  I  have  made  here  in 
the  House  and  I  will  miss  the  many 
kindly,  jovial  contacts  I  have  had  with 
him.  It  has  been  an  honor  to  have  served 
here  with  him. 

My  best  wishes  for  the  future  go  with 
this  great  Virginia  statesman. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  mm 
who  serve  in  the  Congress  have  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  from  time  to  time 
the  careers  of  those  of  our  colleagues  who 
accept  continuous  responsibilities  at  sev- 
eral levels  of  government  and  discharge 
all  of  those  responsibilities  with  dignity 
and  determination.  I  join  with  all  of 
those  who  have  spoken  in  praise  of  Con- 
gressman William  M.  Tuck,  of  Virginia, 
who  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

Long  before  I  was  first  elected  to  the 
House,  I  had  read  and  heard  of  him  and 
his  sound  and  conscientious  leadership 
while  serving  as  Governor  of  Virginia. 
The  problems  of  recent  years  in  Virginia 
and  adjoining  States  have  been  challeng- 
ing in  the  extreme.  Both  as  Governor  and 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  ne  was  always 
able  to  turn  his  attention  to  methods 
which  offered  constructive  solutions  and 
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yet  he  maintained  an  even-tempered 
dignity  no  matter  what  controversies 
developed. 

His  was  Indeed  a  long  and  dlstin- 
giilshed  career  of  public  service  and 
throughout  all  of  those  years  he  main- 
tained a  posture  of  firm  belief  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  In  the  philosophies  of  our 
Pounding  Fathers  when  they  brought 
forth  that  Imperishable  doctrine. 

I  would  hope  that  retirement  from 
Congress  would  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  reflect  and  consider  at  his  leisure  the 
resiilts  which  have  emerged  from  the 
many  great  national  trends  with  which 
his  work  has  been  associated  and  that 
one  day  we  will  all  hear  agsdn  from 
him  in  that  connection  so  that  the  his- 
tory will  be  further  supported  by  the 
memoirs  of  one  whose  whole  lifetime  was 
involved  with  the  pursuit  of  the  best  that 
could  be  obtained  for  the  people  under 
our  system  of  democratic  self-govern- 
ment. '^ 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
regret  at  the  volxmtary  retirement  of 
Gov.  Bn.L  Tuck,  of  Virginia.  We  are 
losing  one  of  the  outstanding  men  of  his 
generation. 

I  first  met  Governor  Tuck  in  1952,  at 
the  Democratic  Convention  in  Chicago. 
There  he  stood  forthright  for  what  he 
believed,  without  regard  to  pressxires. 
Later,  knowing  him.  I  followed  his  record 
more  closely  as  Governor  of  Virginia; 
and  there,  too,  he  dealt  with  every  issue 
forthrightly.  His  views  were  sound  and 
always  held  up  to  public  view.  The  peo- 
ple of  Virginia  have  been  good  to  Bill 
Tuck.  In  turn,  he  has  been  good  to  his 
people.  His  record  in  Congress  has  been 
a  continuation  of  his  record  as  State 
legislator  and  Governor.  He  has  voted  as 
he  saw  the  issues,  always  backed  up  by 
his  independence  and  intelligent  mind. 

We  shall  miss  Bill  Tuck  ;  but  his  works 
here  will  be  an  example  to  all  the  rest  of 
us  and  those  who  are  to  come  hereafter. 
As  he  retires  and  returns  to  the  practice 
of  law.  we  wish  him  and  his  family  many 
years  of  enjoyment  and  success.  We  just 
hope  and  trust  he  will  from  time  to  time 
return  to  pay  us  a  visit  and  on  occa- 
sion, give  us  the  benefit  of  his  coimsel 
and  advice. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  retire- 
ment of  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Bill  Tuck,  will  constitute  a  major  loss 
not  only  for  his  district  and  State,  but 
also  for  the  entire  country.  He  has  been 
a  statesman  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
and  has  been  an  Inspiration  for  all  of  us 
who  have  been  influenced  by  his  great 
leadership.  Bill  Tuck  fights  for  good 
causes,  and  he  alines  himself  as  a  mili- 
tant partisan  in  the  struggle  for  good 
government  in  America.  We  need  more 
men  of  his  convictions  in  the  Congress. 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
Congressman  Tuck  all  good  things  in 
the  years  ahead.  He  will  be  missed,  but  I 
am  certain  he  will  continue  to  cast  a 
long  shadow  in  the  constant  battle  for 
a  greater  America. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  con- 
template the  retirement  from  the  House 
of  our  colleague.  Governor  Tuck,  we  can 
take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
great  privilege  for  us  to  have  served  with 
such  an  honorable  gentleman. 


A  courtly  and  gracious  manner  always 
accompanied  Governor  Tuck's  forceful 
and  logical  presentations.  This  combina- 
tion won  many  to  the  cause  he  advocated 
In  legislative  battles. 

After  a  long  and  Illustrious  career  of 
service  to  his  State  of  Virginia  and  to 
the  Nation.  Governor  Tuck  has  certainly 
earned  the  right  to  a  more  peaceful 
existence.  Nevertheless,  we  shall  miss  his 
voice  which  consistently  wtis  raised 
against  governmental  excesses  and  in  be- 
half of  Individual  liberty.  His  sage  coun- 
sel and  unfailing  good  humor  will  leave 
a  void  In  this  Chamber. 

In  retirement,  I  wish  for  Governor 
Tuck  and  his  family  a  full  measure  of 
joy  and  peace. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
today  in  paying  tribute  to  my  good  friend 
and  fellow  Member  of  Congress,  Bill 
Tuck. 

A  public  servant  of  many  years ;  a  man 
who  is  devoted  to  his  country.  Bill 
Tuck's  voice  has  been  a  positive  influ- 
ence in  every  area  of  governmental  af- 
fairs he  has  served.  • 

Bom  September  28,  1896,  Bill  joined 
the  Marines  in  1918,  and  was  shipped  off. 
not  to  Prance,  but  to  quell  a  bandit  up- 
rising in  Santo  Domingo. 

More  than  40  years  ago,  he  began  to 
represent  the  people  of  his  State.  He  was 
chosen  in  1924  for  the  house  of  dele- 
gates, in  which  his  father.  Robert  J.  Tuck, 
had  served.  In  1932  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  senate  for  a  10 -year  stay.  In 
1942,  he  was  chosen  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, and  that  led  him  to  the  Governor's 
mansion  in  1946  for  a  4-year  tenancy. 

When  Thomas  B.  Stanley  resigned 
Virginia's  Fifth  District  seat  in  Congress 
in  1953  to  seek  the  governorship.  Bill 
Tuck  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  He  has 
continued  to  serve  here  since  that  time. 
William  Tucif's  imprint  on  the  Con- 
gress is  here  to  stay.  He  has  been  a  friend 
to  many,  a  hard-working,  independent- 
thinking,  generous,  and  dedicated  public 
servant  and  wiU  truly  be  missed  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
take  this  occasion  to  express  my  great 
personal  regret  over  the  impending  re- 
tirement of  the  Honorable  William  M. 
Tuck,  of  the  Virginia  Fifth  District,  a 
man  of  great  ability,  dignity,  and  charm. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  he  has  long  been  known  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  law.  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee he  h&s  performed  with  diligence 
in  the  Interest  of  the  National  security. 
All  he  has  done  In  this  Chamber,  over 
the  past  15  years,  he  has  done  with  zest 
and  enthusiasm.  He  will  certainly  be 
missed. 

Bill  Tuck  has  served  his  Common- 
wealth well.  Prom  1924  to  1932  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Dele- 
gates: for  the  next  decade,  a  member  of 
the  State  Senate;  Lieutenant  Governor 
from  1942  to  1946;  Governor  from  1946 
to  1950.  and  Congressman  from  1953  to 
the  present. 

I  have  always  respected  Bill  Tuck,  as 
a  man  of  his  word,  who  has  fought  for 
his  beliefs  in  the  manner  of  a  true  and 
dedicated  public  servant,  ever  mindful  of 
the  needs  of  his  constituents. 


I  wish  him  well  on  this  occasion.  In  the 
hope  that  whatever  he  turns  to.  he  will 
encounter  the  same  kind  of  success  he 
has  known  in  the  past. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  wonderful 
tributes  which  have  been  paid  to  our 
good  and  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league, Bill  Tuck,  who,  of  his  own  free 
will,  will  be  missing  when  the  roll  is 
called  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  session 
of  the  91st  Congress.  There  Is  really  little 
I  can  add  to  what  has  been  so  beauti- 
fully said  by  so  many  who  know  him  as 
well  as  I  do. 

Nonetheless,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  did  not 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  I 
would  feel  that  I  had  left  something  very 
important  undone.  When  your  gavel 
rings  down  the  close  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. Bill  Tuck,  affectionately  known 
by  all  of  us  as  "Governor,"  will  have 
concluded  44  years  of  dedicated  elective 
public  service,  16  of  which  have  been  in 
this  great  body. 

With  a  record  like  that,  your  friend 
and  my  friend,  and  the  friend  of  all 
Americans,  Bill  Tuck,  Is  entitled  to  step 
down  into  a  more  peaceful  atmosphere 
and  life.  Most  assuredly,  as  much  as  we 
may  like  the  challenges  and  opportuni- 
ties which  our  public  service  here  affords, 
we  all  know  that  the  Congress  is  not  the 
most  peaceful  place  of  responsibility  and 
public  service. 

Others  have  already  made  reference  to 
the  details  of  Governor  Tucks  career  in 
public  service  in  the  Virginia  General 
Assembly,  as  Lieutenant  Governor,  and 
then  as  Governor  of  the  great  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia. 

I  was  not  privileged  to  know  Governor 
Tuck  personally  during  his  earliest  years 
of  public  service  and  even  when  he  was 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  How- 
ever, on  the  basis  of  what  I  had  heard 
and  read  about  him,  through  personal 
friendships  and  the  public  press,  I  have 
always  admired  and  respected  him. 

However,  he  and  I  came  to  this  Con- 
gress together  in  1953.  Almost  from  the 
very  beginning  I  learned  to  know  and 
love  Governor  Tuck  and  to  appreciate 
his  great  qualities,  his  abilities,  and  from 
a  personal  point  of  view,  more  important, 
his  friendship.  During  these  16  years  I 
have  come  to  know  him  as  a  strong 
friend,  a  man  of  great  convictions  and 
the  necessary  courage  to  express  them  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances, 
whatever  suffering  may  accrue  to  self. 

Bill  Tuck  has  championed  the  cause 
of  the  people  of  America  and  their  basic 
needs.  In  fact,  their  general  welfare.  At 
the  same  time  he  has  never  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  government  is  the  servant 
and  not  the  master  of  the  people.  He  has 
been  steadfast  in  his  support  of  con- 
stitutional government.  He  has  been  a 
champion  of  a  sound  fiscal  policy,  so 
badly  needed  in  these  times. 

In  his  role  as  an  advocate  of  sound 
and  sane  government  consistent  with 
the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
our  Nation  was  founded,  he  has  never 
once  caused  any  Member  to  doubt  his 
sincerity,  his  integrity,  or  his  sense  of 
duty  to  his  constituents  and  to  his  coun- 
try. On  the  contrary,  these  very  qualities 
have  added  to  his  stature  among  us  all. 


and,  I  am  sure,  among  the  people  of  the 
great  State  he  has  been  honored  to  rep- 
resent In  so  msmy  capacities.  Including 
his  outstanding  service  here  In  this  body. 
Someone  has  described  Bill  Tuck  as 
"a  human  Institution  with  a  southern 
accent."  As  a  friend  and  colleague,  I  can 
attest  to  the  truth  of  that  accolade.  Bill 
Tuck  Is  a  very  human  individual.  He  Is 
kind  and  thoughtful  and  considerate, 
and  one  of  the  few  statesmen  of  the  old 
school  left  remaining.  When  I  think  of 
Bill  Tuck,  I  think  of  a  former,  and  now 
deceased.  Governor  of  my  own  State  and 
later  a  U.S.  Senator,  the  very  able  and 
highly  respected  Clyde  Hoey.  And,  when 
I  think  of  "Governor"  Hoey.  as  we  also 
affectionately  called  him  when  he  was  In 
the  Senate,  I  think  of  "Governor"  Tuck. 
There  are  so  many  fine  things  which 
all  of  us  wsmt.  and  would  like  to  say 
about  a  man  like  Bill  Tuck.  However, 
I  know  of  no  greater  tribute  that  can  be 
paid  any  man  than  to  say  that  he  Is  a 
friend  and  a  Christian  gentleman.  I  con- 
sider Bill  Tuck  one  of  my  best  friends 
here  In  the  Congress. 

When  a  man  like  Bill  Tuck  leaves  this 
Institution,  it  is  true  that  the  people  lose 
a  faithful  and  dedicated  pubhc  servant; 
but  I  am  sure  all  of  us  will  agree  that  this 
Institution  loses  something  that  is  never 
quite  replaced— that  voice,  that  friendly 
greeting,  that  particular  fellowship,  that 
special  expression  of  sincerity,  that  in- 
tegrity, that  smile,  that  humor,  those 
manners,  and  all  of  the  other  individual 
human  traits  which  have  endeared  him 
to  us.  All  of  these  are  traits  of  character 
we  will  miss  when  Bill  Tuck  leaves  this 
body. 

For  many  of  you  this  session  may  be 
your  last  view  of  this  great  friend.  I 
cherish  the  thought,  however,  that  I  may 
see  him  often  in  the  future.  It  so  happens 
that  the  expansion  of  my  own  district 
through  legislative  redistricting  has 
made  Bill  Tuck  a  next-door  neighbor 
of  mine,  not  next  door  to  my  own  home 
area,  but  next  door  to  my  own  congres- 
sional district  which  borders  on  much  of 
his  district  in  Virginia.  In  visiting  my 
constituents  In  the  coimties  near  South 
Boston.  Va..  I  hope  to  be  able  once  in  a 
while  to  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
my  good  friend.  Bill  Tuck. 

In  the  meantime.  I  want  to  wish  for 
him  and  his  family  great  happiness  and 
joy  and  continued  good  health  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  wherever  he  may 
be  and  in  whatever  else  he  may  under- 
take. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Representative  William  Tuck,  of  Vir- 
ginia, retires  at  the  end  of  this  session, 
Congress  will  be  losing  one  of  its  most 
effective  voices,  one  of  its  most  stalwart 
champions,  one  of  Its  most  devoted 
Members. 

William  Tuck  has  been  a  constant 
defender  of  our  Constitution,  an  ardent 
believer  in  States  rights,  and  a  strong 
supporter  of  separation  of  power  be- 
tween the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  brsuiches  of  government. 

During  his  15  years  in  Congress.  Rep- 
resentative Tuck  has  employed  In  his 
country's  service  his  Intelligence,  his 
quick-hitting  sense  of  humor,  his  patri- 
otic actions  and  his  inspiring  words,  and 


his  determination  to  promote,  as  he  has 
expressed  it,  "sound  and  conservative 
government,  with  due  regard  to  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  States  and 
their  citizens." 

He  is  a  man  who  does  his  homework, 
who  knows  as  much  about  his  opponent's 
position  as  he  does  his  own.  Because  of 
these  attributes  of  character  he  has  al- 
ways been  a  resourceful  debater  and 
legislator,  able  to  reach  a  compromise 
when  faced  with  an  untenable  situation. 

We  rarely  find  a  man  who  can  say  he  haa 
lived  happy,  and,  content  with  his  Ufe,  can 
retire  from  the  world  like  a  satlBfled  guest. 

This  indeed  describes  my  good  friend 
and  colleague.  William  Tuck.  I  wish 
him  well  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Gov.  Bill  Tuck  will  be  leaving  us  at  the 
end  of  this  session.  After  45  years  of  pub- 
lic service.  William  M.  Tuck  will  be  re- 
tiring to  his  home  In  HaUfax  County.  Va., 
among  those  constituents  whom  he  has 
so  well  represented  since  1953. 

Governor  Tuck  is  still  remembered  for 
his  able  performance  in  the  highest 
office  of  his  native  State.  He  was  a 
seasoned  politician  when  he  came  to 
Congress,  and  he  has  not  disappointed 
those  who  expected  his  record  in  Con- 
gress to  match  that  of  his  tenure  in  the 
Governor's  mansion.  His  years  of  serv- 
ice on  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
are  testimony  to  his  ability  as  a  jurist 
of  the  first  rank.  His  concern  for  the 
Nation,  his  devotion  to  duty,  and  lus 
proverbial  good  humor  are  character- 
istics for  which  he  is  justly  famed. 

Virginia  has  not  produced  in  two  cen- 
turies a  man  so  widely  honored  for  so 
long  a  time.  And  while  Virginians  will 
miss  his  efforts  here  in  Washington  on 
their  behalf,  the  residents  of  his  own 
district,  will,  I  know,  be  delighted  to  have 
:jo  genial  and  courtly  a  gentleman  once 
more  among  them. 

Bill  Tuck  is  a  gracious  man.  He  is 
also  a  compassionate  man.  And  he  is, 
foremost,  a  conscientious  man.  I  wish  the 
very  best  for  him  In  his  richly  deserved 
retirement. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  saluting  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam M.  Tuck,  of  Virginia.  Gov.  Bill 
Tuck's  life,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been  one 
dedicated  to  serving  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  they  have 
entrusted  to  him  just  about  every  public 
office  available.  He  has  served  in  the 
house  of  delegates,  the  State  senate,  as 
Lieutenant  Governor,  and  Governor  be- 
fore coming  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  people  of  Virginia,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  which  Governor  Tuck  repre- 
sents, have  been  fortunate  Indeed.  We, 
too.  have  been  fortunate  In  that  we  have 
been  privileged  to  have  such  a  colleague 
as  Governor  Tuck.  His  companionship, 
gentility,  good  humor,  and  warmth  will 
be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Governor 
Tuck,  who  has  decided  to  retire  from 
the  Congress  at  the  end  of  this  session. 
Governor  Tuck  has  had  a  distinguished 


career  of  public  service  beginning  In  1924 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates.  He  was  later  elected 
to  the  Virginia  State  Senate  and  served 
as  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Virginia. 

I  mean  it  with  all  sincerity  when  I  say 
that  it  has  truly  been  an  honor  for  me 
to  know  Governor  Tuck. 

As  a  freshman  Congressman  I  espe- 
cially appreciate  his  many  kindnesses  to 
me.  I  have  been  Influenced  by  his  cour- 
ageous leadership  in  legislative  matters, 
and  I  have  been  inspired  by  his  devotion 
to  his  district,  to  his  State,  and  to  his 
country. 

Governor  Tuck  has  served  the  people 
well,  and  he  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his 
many  friends  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. I  join  my  colleagues  In  wishing 
him  every  good  luck  and  enjoyment  as 
he  begins  his  richly  deserved  retirement. 
Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
profound  sorrow  and  sadness  of  heart 
that  I  make  this  statement  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  this  occasion.  It  is 
hard  for  me  to  realize  that  when  the 
House  convenes  in  January  starting  a 
new  term  that  our  friend,  the  Honorable 
William  M.  Tuck,  of  South  Boston.  Va., 
will  no  longer  be  a  Member  of  this  body. 
Bill  Tuck,  or  Governor  Tuck  as  he  is 
affectionately  known  to  every  Member  of 
this  House,  is  beloved  by  one  and  all.  He 
is  a  friend  In  the  true  sense.  He  and  I 
have  been  closely  associated  for  many, 
many  years.  I  daresay  I  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  him  and  known  him  inti- 
mately longer  than  any  other  Member  of 
this  body.  He  is  a  great  Virginian,  a  great 
American  and  has  rendered  Invaluable 
service  to  his  State  and  his  Nation.  As  a 
Member  of  this  body,  he  has  not  just  rep- 
resented the  Fifth  Congressional  District 
of  Virginia  but  in  every  part  of  Virginia 
he  has  friends  and  associates  who  look 
upon  him  as  their  voice  in  Washington. 
No  matter  how  much  they  love  their  own 
Representative,   they   consider   him   as 
their  friend  and  their  Representative.  He 
has  a  large  following  of  personal  friends 
in  my  congressional  district  along  with 
people  all  over  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia.  They  admire  him;  they  respect 
him;  and  they  love  him.  He  has  endeared 
himself  to  the  hearts  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  people  of  our  Com- 
monwealth. 

Bill  Tuck  has  been  in  the  political 
light  of  Virginia  since  early  in  his  adult- 
hood. He  Is  a  natural  bom  leader,  a 
friend  of  all  people.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  and  the  State  Senate 
of  Virginia  he  served  with  honor  and 
distinction.  He  made  his  mark  there. 
He  was  one  of  the  outstanding  Lieu- 
tenant Governors  of  Virginia  and  in  1945 
he  was  elected  as  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. His  term  occurred  during  the 
perilous  days  following  World  War  n. 
He  is  known  for  the  great  courage  and 
leadership    he    exhibited    as    Governor. 
When  it  developed  that  there  might  be 
a  coal  strike  and  the  furnaces  would  go 
out.  the  railroads  could  not  run.  Gover- 
nor Bill  guaranteed  to  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia that  the  coal  would  be  mined,  the 
furnaces  would  continue  to  operate,  and 
the  trains  would  run.  Then  there  devel- 
oped a  threatened  strike  and  that  we 
would  have  no  lights.  Bill  Tuck  took  the 
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necessary  stepe  forthrightly  and  im- 
mediately to  guarantee  that  the  lights 
would  stay  on  and  they  did.  He  far  ex- 
ceeded the  expectations  of  many  of  his 
friends  and  he  will  go  down  in  history 
as  one  of  the  greatest  Governors  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  has  ever  had. 
Bill  Tuck  came  to  this  body  In  1953 
and  in  a  very  short  time  he  was  known 
by  every  Member  in  the  House  and  In  a 
very  short  time  he  knew  the  names  of 
every  Member.  His  ability  to  make 
friends  and  to  remember  them  is  sur- 
passed by  no  one  here. 

He  stood  stanchly   for  constitutional 
principles  enunciated  by  the  Pounding 
Fathers.  He  Is  like  a  tree  planted  by  the 
waters  and  has  done  much  to  preserve 
the  principles  of  economic  stability  in 
this  Nation  of  ours.  The  cause  of  con- 
ser\-atism  has  never  had  a  more  effective 
and   influential   voice  than   Bill  Tuck. 
and  those  who  believe  as  he  does  will 
sorely  miss  him.  He  has  labored  long  and 
hard  and  deserves  the  plaudits  of  his 
contemporaries,  but  he  has  not  lost  his 
Interest  in  the  welfare  of  good  govern- 
ment in  Virginia  and  the  Nation.  I  pre- 
dict that  he  will  continue  to  voice  his 
approval  of  those  things  that  are  right 
and    just    and    loudly    denounce    those 
things  that  he  believes  will  undermine 
our  State  and  our  Nation.  His  loyalty  to 
Virginia  and  the  Nation  have  been  un- 
questioned and  his  devotion  to  the  lofty 
principles  upon  which  our  Nation  was 
founded  has  shown  him  to  be  a  stalwart 
defender   of   the   American    dream.    He 
has  the  highest  Ideals  and  principles, 
never   stooping    to   shortcut   or   short- 
change friend  or  foe.  He  has  labored  long 
in  the  vineyards,  and  is  entitled  to  some 
relaxation  and  rest  from  the  arduous 
duties   as   a   Member   of   the   House   of 
Representatives.  He  will  go  back  to  Vir- 
ginia with  the  well  wishes  and  blessings 
of  every  Member  of  this  body  and  he  has 
our  thanks  for  the  great  contribution  he 
has  made  to  good  government.  We  know 
full  well  that  he  will  continue  to  keep  in 
his  heart  the  best  interest  of  Virginia  and 
all  mankind,  and  I  know  that  the  people 
of    Virginia    will    continue    for    mEiny, 
many  years  to  beat  a  path  to  his  door 
and  to  seek  his  wise  counsel  and  good 
judgment  on  matters  of  importance  to 
the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
was  SKlminlstered  the  oath  of  office  in 
Jime  1953  one  of  the  first  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  extend  to 
me  the  glad  hand  of  fellowship  was  that 
kindly,  affable,  cheerful,  and  able  states- 
man. Bill  Tuck,  from  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Virginia.  We  have 
remained  steadfast  friends  from  the  day 
I  first  had  the  honor  and  privilege  of 
shaking  his  hand. 

Our  close  association  on  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  for  almost  16  years 
has  contributed  to  a  friendship  that  I 
cherish  dearly.  Both  in  committee  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  we  have  almost 
invariably  found  ourselves  on  the  same 
side  when  important  legislation  wtis 
under  consideration.  This  is  not  unusual. 
I  suppose,  because  tliroughout  the  history 
of  this  country,  Virginians  and  Carolin- 
ians have  often  fought  for  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  government.  In  this  case,  it  has 


been  em  honor  to  take  my  stand  with  a 
man  of  Bill  Tuck's  stature. 

Like  our  Founding  Fathers.  Bill  has 
an  ingrained  appreciation  of  our  Consti- 
tution and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  He  has  al- 
ways been  alert  and  diligent  in  defense 
of  States  rights,  conscientious  and  coura- 
geous in  his  service  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  and  a 
bulwark  of  strength  in  support  of  the 
free  enterprise  system.  As  a  successful 
lawyer  and  businessman  he  has  consist- 
ently recognized  the  necessity  for  econ- 
omy in  government  and  a  sound  fiscal 
policy. 

For  more  than  42  years  this  American 
patriot  has  been  a  sincerely  dedicated 
public  servant.  His  first  elective  office 
was  to  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates, 
then  he  was  promoted  to  the  Virginia 
Senate  and  after  10  years  in  that  legisla- 
tive body  the  people  elected  him  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  before  elevating  him  to 
chief  executive  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia. 

While  Governor  he  was  confronted 
with  numerous  difficult  and  controversial 
problems,  but  in  every  Instance  he  ar- 
rived at  his  own  independent  judgment 
and  acted  in  accord  with  what  he  felt 
was  the  best  interest  of  his  constituency. 
In  many  respects  Bill  Tuck  has  traits 
and  characteristics  similar  to  Harry  S. 
Truman.  Always  a  man  of  deep  convic- 
tions and  sound  judgment,  he  never  hesi- 
tates to  act  when  he  determines  the  right 
course  to  follow.  This  was  his  policy  while 
Governor  and  it  has  continued  to  mark 
him  as  a  strong  man  and  a  great  leader 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  for 
16  years. 

The  full,  rich,  vigorous,  and  fruitful 
service  of  this  outstanding  American  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  me  and  I  am  sure 
to  many  other  Members  of  Congress. 

His  voluntary  retirement  will  leave  a 
great  void  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives because  there  is  no  one  to  fill  his 
seat  with  equable  grace,  dignity,  courage, 
ability,  and  steadfast  devotion  to  coun- 
try. He  will  be  missed  tremendously,  but 
all  can  take  solace  in  the  fact  that  Bill 
Tuck  is  one  of  those — 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  poseess  opinions  and  a  will: 

Men  who  have  honor,  who  wUl  not  lie. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  the  Nation 
will  miss  the  great  talents  and  dedicated 
sei-vice  of  our  distingushed  colleague 
from  Virginia.  William  M.  Tuck. 

Bill  Tuck's  retirement  after  16  years 
in  the  House  marks  the  end  of  more 
than  40  years  as  an  elected  public 
servant.  The  "Governor,"  as  he  affec- 
tionately is  known  among  his  colleagues, 
came  to  us  from  Virginia  following  a 
term  as  the  Commonwealth's  chief  ex- 
ecutive. He  had  been  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor for  the  4  preceding  years  and  before 
that  he  was  a  Virginia  State  senator, 
which  in  turn  was  preceded  by  a  term 
of  8  years  as  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates. 

With  that  Impressive  record  of  expe- 
rience in  government  and  public  trust,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  Governor  is  highly 
regarded  as  an  authority  on  the  Con- 


stitution and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  His  com- 
mltment  to  those  high  ideals  of  govern- 
ment by  law  guided  all  of  his  endeavors 
in  the  Congress. 

"The  Governor  particularly  dlstin- 
tingulshed  himself  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  where  the  great  question  of 
constitutional  law  and  individual  rights 
are  constantly  before  us.  The  Governor's 
wise  counsel  and  governmental  expertise 
were  always  welcome  contributions  to 
our  careful  deliberations  on  various 
legislative  matters.  Careful  adherence  to 
constitutional  law  has  been  a  hallmark  of 
legislative  proposals  coming  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  they  are  many 
times  fashioned  into  the  legislation  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Tuck], 
Those  of  us  who  know  and  respect  the 
Governor  and  who  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  his  warm  and  affectionate  company 
for  the  last  16  years  will  surely  miss  him. 
But  I  am  sure  that  he  wUl  not  be  far  from 
us  on  the  farm  in  southern  Virginia.  May 
he  now  have  the  time  to  pursue  all  of  the 
many  interests  that  the  pressures  and 
demands  of  public  life  required  him  to 
postpone  for  so  long. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Virginia 
yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield. 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, Governor  Tuck. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  al- 
low this  moment  to  pass  without  express- 
ing to  you  and  to  my  colleagues  from 
Virginia,  as  well  as  many  other  colleagues 
in  the  House,  my  deep  and  great  appre- 
ciation for  your  generosity  in  arranging 
this  hour  during  which  to  pay  tribute  to 
me,  and  I  must  say  this  whether  I  merit 
the  many  nice  things  that  have  been  said 
about  me  while  serving  as  a  Member  of 
this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
sweetest  tones  that  ever  tickled  the  ears 
of  a  public  man  were  the  plaudits  of  his 
constituents  and  of  his  friends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  great  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  have  served  In  this  great 
body,  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States. 

I  have  served  in  public  life  for  45  years 
or  more.  I  have  enjoyed  every  minute  of 
it.  The  people  have  been  kind;  the  coun- 
try has  been  good  to' me  and  has  blessed 
me  in  many,  many  ways. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  particularly 
enjoyed  my  service  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  had  some  ambition  In  my 
early  political  career  to  become  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  but  through  the  politi- 
cal fortunes  it  was  my  privilege  to  be 
elected  to  a  State  office.  One  of  the  hap- 
piest things  in  my  life  when  I  ended  my 
term  in  Richmond  is  the  fact  that  the 
people  In  the  district  which  it  is  my 
honor  to  represent  elected  me  to  repre- 
sent them  here  in  this  great  body. 

I  have  truly  enjoyed  serving  in  this 
body.  And,  wlille  I  regret  that  circum- 
stances are  such  that  I  may  not  have 
>;ontributed  as  much  to  its  deliberations 
as  I  should  have,  nevertheless  I  have 
done  my  utmost  to  represent  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  the  constituents  of  my  con- 
gressional district  and  my  State  and  to 
represent  the  best  interests  of  my  coun- 
try as  well. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  cherish  the  friend- 
ship of  the  members  of  the  Virginia  del- 
egation as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
other  delegations  of  this  body  from  other 
States  for  the  kindness  and  consideration 
which  has  been  extended  to  me  through- 
out the  years  of  my  sei-vice  in  this  body. 
I  thank  all  of  you  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  just 
have  one  other  moment  during  which 
to  say  to  Bill  Tuck  again  that  you  have 
served  your  State  and  your  Nation  well 
and  I  am  looking  forward  to  enjoying 
together  our  retirement  as  fellow  "drop- 
outs." 


TRUCKING  BILL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pat- 
ten) .  Under  previous  order  of  the  House 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwen- 
cel]  is  reocgnized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  points  that  was  not  raised  and, 
therefore,  not  sufficiently  discussed  when 
S.  2658  was  before  the  Public  Works 
Committee  was  the  total  investment 
America  has  in  her  highway  system  and 
the  comparison  of  the  ton-mile  cost  un- 
der the  present  laws  of  trucks  and  pas- 
senger cars. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  a  study 
made  by  the  Government  there  are  a 
number  of  disadvantages  of  the  ton- 
mile  basis  of  taxation  even  though  most 
agree  that  this  would  be  the  fairest 
method  of  taxing  road  users  and  so  an 
incremental  cost  method  and  a  differen- 
tial benefit  method  have  been  recom- 
mended. 

Authorities  said  the  incremental 
method  is  the  traditional  way  of  deter- 
mining the  Increments  of  cost  to  vehicles 
of  different  sizes.  Under  this  plan  all  ve- 
hicles share  the  basic  increments  and  for 
each  succeedingly  heavier  Increment, 
only  vehicles  requiring  the  additional  de- 
sign features  would  be  required  to  con- 
tribute to  its  cost. 

The  differential  method  was  pointed 
out  as  experimental  and  reports  note  it 
was  the  first  of  its  kind.  Under  this 
method,  four  kinds  of  vehicular  benefits 
were  examined : 

First.  Reductions  in  operating  costs. 

Second.  Reductions  in  time  costs. 

Third.  Reductions  in  accident  costs. 

Fourth.  Reductions  in  strains  and  dis- 
comforts of  driving. 

Item  4  was  for  passenger  cars  only. 

The  differential  benefit  method  assigns 
much  less  cost  responsibility  to  heavy 
trucking  operations  than  the  incremental 
method. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  hearings  the 
question  was  directed  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  AAA  on  the  ton-mile  com- 
putation. They  have  developed  the  fol- 
lowing data  based  on  information  avail- 
able to  them  at  this  time. 

Based  upon  the  publication  Road- 
User  and  Property  Taxes  of  Selected  Mo- 
tor Vehicles  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  they  pointed 
out  a  five-axle  diesel  tractor  semi- 
trailer— 3  S-2 — annually  accumulates 
1.185,800  revenue  ton-miles — average 
load.  Annual  mileage  on  a  medium-sized 
passenger  car   was   estimated  at  9,500 


miles.  Although  no  weight  is  given  In  the 
table,  they  have  assumed  an  average 
weight  of  4,400  pounds  for  a  medium- 
sized  vehicle.  This,  of  course,  is  2.2  tons. 
On  this  basis,  average  passenger  car  ton- 
miles  per  year  would  be  20,900  ton-miles. 

According  to  releases  Issued  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  in  March  1965  total 
Federal  excise  taxes  paid  by  passenger 
car  operators  amounted  to  $55  per  ve- 
hicle. Based  upon  20,900  ton-miles  of  op- 
eration per  year,  this  is  $0.0026  per  ton- 
mile. 

The  five-axle  diesel  tractor  semitrailer 
paid  total  Federal  excises  of  $995  for 
1,185,800  revenue  ton-miles,  or  $0.00084 
per  ton-mile.  Revenue  ton-miles  was  se- 
lected as  the  basis  of  measurement  in 
the  case  of  trucks  rather  than  overall 
operating  miles  because  the  only  time 
a  truck  earns  money  is  when  it  is  trans- 
porting cargo.  This,  of  course,  gives  the 
most  favorable  treatment  to  the  trucks. 

If  Federal  excises  were  levied  on  a  ton- 
mile  basis,  then  the  comparison  between 
a  medium-sized  passenger  car  and  a 
five-axle  diesel  would  be  somewhat  as 
follows : 

First.  If  the  truck  paid  the  same  ton- 
mile  as  the  passenger  car  ($0.0026  per 
ton-mile),  it  would  E>ay  $3,083  instead 
of  $995. 

Second.  If  the  passenger  car  was  taxed 
at  the  same  ton-mile  rate  as  the  truck 
($0.00084  per  ton-mile),  it  would  pay 
$17.56  instead  of  $55. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer],  during  the  hearings,  requested 
that  as  part  of  the  response  to  my  ques- 
tion regarding  ton-mile  taxes,  they  fur- 
nish information  concerning  the  bene- 
fits which  accrue  from  the  availability 
of  truck  transportation.  A  full  treatment 
of  this  subject  has  been  released  as  a 
part  of  the  highway  cost  allocation 
study.  House  Document  No.  72,  87th 
Congress,  first  session,  dated  January  23, 
1961,  provides  a  wealth  of  information 
on  the  economic  and  social  effects  of 
highway  improvement.  It  goes  into  such 
things  as  the  effects  of  highways  on  land 
values,  employment,  industry  location, 
public  services,  et  cetera. 

The  benefits  accruing  specifically  to 
users  will  be  found  in  House  Document 
No.  54,  87th  Congress,  first  session,  dated 
January  16,  1961,  and  House  Document 
No.  124.  89th  Congress,  first  session, 
dated  March  24,  1965, 

However,  the  major  beneficiaries  of 
increased  weights  would  undoubtedly  be 
the  operators  of  the  big  trucks.  Just  how 
much  they  would  benefit  is  shown  on 
pages  161  to  167  of  House  Document  No. 
354,  88th  Congress,  second  session,  dated 
August  19,  1964.  According  to  tables  and 
text  appearing  in  this  section  of  the  re- 
port, the  heavy  truck  would  collect  $72 
of  benefits  for  every  dollar  of  increased 
cost  of  building  and  maintaining  high- 
ways to  carry  the  20,000-  to  36,000- 
pound  axle  loads  requested  in  H.R. 
14474.  If  the  heavy  truck  did  not  bear 
the  full  cost  of  such  improvements,  the 
benefits  reaped  from  their  availability 
would,  of  course,  be  much  greater. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  amazed  at  the  total 
number  of  dollars  spent  when  I  re- 
searched this  subject  to  find  since  1921 — 
the  date  the  Federal  Government  first 


began  a  program  of  Federal  aid  to  State 
highway  systems — we  have  invested 
many  billions  of  dollars  to  build  the 
highway  system  of  America. 

In  a  Government  document  entitled 
"Total  Disbursements  for  Highways,  All 
Units  of  Government,"  I  find  from  1921 
to  1965  we  have  invested  over  $232,190,- 
000,000  in  our  highway  system.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  substantial  investment 
that  needs  our  constant  attention  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  all  inter- 
ested in  building  and  maintaining  our 
highways.  Whenever  we  consider  and  'or 
approve  legislation  that  tends  to  deterio- 
rate this  road  system  because  of  over- 
stress  due  to  weights  and  sizes  of  vehicles 
we  are  not  legislating  in  the  public  in- 
terest. It  behooves  us  then.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  become  and  remain  mightily 
concerned  about  this  the  largest  invest- 
ment in  a  highway  system  to  the  fullest 
and  under  as  safe  a  driving  condition 
as  possibly 

The  table.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer  to  lists 
the  expenditures  by  each  State  in  the 
Union.  Any  Member  of  Congress  can 
avail  themselves  to  the  Record  and  I  am 
sure  the  figures  of  his  State  will  be  very 
impressive.  I  suggest  every  Member  do 
this  before  he  makes  up  his  mind  on  how 
to  vote  on  this  very  important  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  again  call  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  that  passage  of  S. 
2658  would  bring  to  the  public  and  the 
fact  that  the  problem  has  not  been 
thoroughly  researched  and  evaluated. 
Before  the  Congress  passes  this,  we 
should  have  more  evidence  of  the  need 
and  it  should  be  in  the  public  interest. 

To  date,  there  has  been  no  testimony 
to  show  that  there  would  actually  be  a 
lower  cost  of  transportation  of  goods  to 
the  public  and.  certainly,  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  our  roads  would  be  safer. 
Until  we  can  have  some  documented 
testimony  of  a  guarantee  that  the  public 
will  be  safer  in  the  passenger  cars  when 
on  the  highway  with  trucks  and  it  will 
actually  aid  and  abet  the  economy,  we 
should  not  pass  the  bill. 

Today  I  again  file  for  the  Record,  some 
testimony  from  the  many  hundreds  of 
editorials  that  have  been  written  on  this 
with  some  pertinent  observations  by  peo- 
ple all  over  the  United  States  who  have 
given  this  matter  some  penetrating 
thought.  For  instance,  the  Evening  Trib- 
une of  San  Diego  says  among  other 
things: 

The  bin  permitting  a  dangerous  increase 
In  the  size  and  weight  of  trucks  needs  re- 
view strictly  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  Progress  reprints 
a  part  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  saying : 

Officials  in  all  cities  know  what  trucks  do 
to  pavements  and  how  they  affect  traffic. 
Chicago's  Elsenhower  expressway  will  be  tied 
up  all  summer  by  repairs  which  probably 
would  not  be  necessary  for  years  If  the  pave- 
ment had  not  been  punished  by  huge  trucks. 

The  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Post-Herald 
states: 

If  anything,  trucks  are  too  large  now.  To 
pass  a  bill  permitting  them  to  increase  their 
size  to  three  trailers  and  69  tons  invites  still 
more  risks.  Highway  traffic  Is  risky  enough 
now.  Congress  should  kill  the  truckers'  bill. 

The  Times-Union  of  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
says,  among  other  things: 
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Moat  of  bU.  the  highway  mMtodona  would 
be  an  IncalcuUble  paychologlcal  hazard  to 
any  motorlat.  however  safety  conacloua,  who 
saw  one  of  them  barreling  down  upon  him 
from  the  rear  and  who  felt  the  roadway 
tremble  as  It  roared  by  him  at  high  speed 
■pewlng  clouds  of  dleael  fumea.  The  blU 
should  be  stopped  now. 

One  of  the  most  persuasive  editorials 
was  presented  by  WTOP.  It  says,  appro- 
priately : 

It  Is  a  chilling  prospect,  therefore,  that 
much  heavier  trucks  with  two  or  three  traU- 
ers  hooked  In  tandem  could  become  com- 
monplace before  long.  Legislation  that  would 
open  the  door  to  these  behemoths  on  the 
interstate  system  has  cleared  the  Senate  and 
a  committee  of  the  House. 

Even  If  the  braking  syetems  on  such  rigs 
could  be  said  to  be  adequate,  Imagine  the 
pretty  mess  if  one  skidded  on  a  slippery  road 
and  Jackknlfed  across  the  highway.  Think  of 
the  fun  It  would  be  to  pass  these  junior- 
grade  freight  trains.  Reflect  for  a  bit  on  what 
the  *nbrmous  weight  of  these  trucks  would 
'do  tO'fhe  roadways  and  bridges  over  which 
they  rolled. 

Still  unclear  Is  the  effect  various  contribu- 
tions by  the  trucking  lobby  to  members  of 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  have  had 
on  the  speedy  treatment  accorded  the  bill. 

Super-sized  trucks,  whatever  their  benefits 
to  truckers,  are  In  no  way  essential  to  the 
nation's  economic  health.  If  Congress  ap- 
proves a  bin  which  Is  loose  enough  to  permit 
these  monsters  to  appear,  it  will  have  sold  out 
the  interests  of  the  vast  majority  of  motor- 
ists who  use  the  interstate  system. 

The  material  referred  to  above  follows: 
[A  WTOP  editorial.  Aug.  12,  1968] 
Trucks 

This  Is  a  WTOP  Editorial. 

On  high-speed  roadways  wherever  the 
population  Is  concentrated,  traffic  thunders 
along  these  days  at  an  Increasingly  frantic 

pace.  , 

This  cim  be  said  to  reflect  a  vigorous  econ- 
omy and  a  highly  mobile  nation,  but  It  also 
exacts  a  price  from  those  who  travel  these 
crowded  highways  In  the  form  of  nervous 
strain.  And  If  one  thing  contributes  more 
than  any  other  to  that  strain.  It  Is  the 
proliferation  of  trucks. 

Pew  things  are  more  unsettling  than  the 
weaving  In  and  out  of  traffic  of  these  giant 
dlesels  and  their  trailers,  frequently  with 
demands  for  room  from  their  powerful  air 
horns. 

It  Is  a  chilling  prospect,  therefore,  that 
much  heavier  trucks  with  two  or  three  trail- 
ers hooked  In  tandem  could  become  com- 
monplace before  long.  Legislation  that  would 
open  the  door  to  these  behemoths  on  the  In- 
terstate system  has  cleared  the  Senate  and 
a  committee  of  the  House. 

Even  if  the  braking  systems  on  such  rigs 
could  be  said  to  be  adequate,  imagine  the 
pretty  mesa  If  one  skidded  on  a  slippery  road 
an  Jackknlfed  across  the  highway.  Think  of 
the  fun  It  would  be  to  pass  these  Junior- 
grade  freight  trains.  Reflect  for  a  bit  on  what 
the  enormous  weight  of  these  trucks  would 
do  to  the  roadways  and  bridges  over  which 
they  rolled. 

Still  unclear  Is  the  effect  various  contribu- 
tions by  the  trucking  lobby  to  members  of 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  have  had 
on  the  speedy  treatment  accorded  the  bill. 

Super-sized  trucks,  whatever  their  bene- 
flu  to  truckers,  are  In  no  way  essential  to  the 
nations  economic  health.  If  Congress  ap- 
proves a  bUl  which  Is  loose  enough  to  permit 
these  monsters  to  appear.  It  will  have  sold 
out  the  Interests  of  the  vast  majority  of 
motorists  who  use   the  Interstate  system. 

This  was  a  WTOP  Editorial.  Norman  Davla 
speaking  foe  WTOP. 
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[From  the  JacksonvUle  (FU.)  Tlmee-Unlon. 
Aug.  18.  1868] 

g-Tl.T.  THK   HlOKWAT   MONSTm  Buj. 

A  blU  which  preeenta  a  threat  to  the  com- 
fort, convenience  and  relative  safety  of 
motorlsta  using  the  Interstate  Highway  sys- 
tem U  awaiting  final  action  in  the  House  of 
RepreeenteUvM  when  Congress  ree\imea  Its 
deUberatlons  after  the  current  recess. 

The  measiire  would  dangero\xsly  lower  ex- 
isting bars  to  the  use  of  monstrous,  multi- 
unit  highway  freight  vans  coupled  in  tandem 
and  towed  by  a  single  tractor  unit.  Judging 
by  the  ease  with  which  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate  without  even  a  roll  call  vote.  It  ap- 
pears likely  It  will  win  election  year  approval 
in  the  House  with  equal  ease  unless  an 
aroused  electorate  lets  Ita  oppoaltlon  be 
known.  .    ^,^,    .    _ 

The  bill  (S  2668),  so  Innocuotisly  titled  as 
to  conceal  Its  true  import,  in  fact  rewrites 
the  entire  formula  for  arriving  at  allowable 
weight  insofar  as  It  appUea  to  the  limited 
access  Interstate  network  of  highways.  Al- 
lowable width  of  vehicles  would  be  Increased 
from  96  to  102  Inches,  and  single  axle  weight 
limits  would  be  Increased,  but  the  greatest 
danger  lies  In  a  new*formula  based  on  num- 
ber and  location  of  «xle8  which  opens  the 
doors  to  tandem  rigs  and  virtually  removes 
all  limit  on  gross  weight. 

Sponsors  of  the  bill  made  much  of  the  fact 
that  It  Is  in  theory  permissive  only,  since 
states  could  retain  and  enforce  stricter  lim- 
itations, and  that  It  applies  solely  to  the  In- 
terstate network. 

On  the  first  point,  once  the  federal  bars 
are  down  to  the  monsters  on  the  highways 
90  percent  financed  by  federal  funds,  few 
states  could  withstand  the  pressure  to  co- 
operate." And  once  the  camel's  nose  Is  m 
the  tent,  onlv  the  most  sanguine  would  doubt 
that  the  day  would  soon  come  when  the  new 
limitations  would  be  extended  to  all  federal- 
aid  roads. 

But  even  assuming  that  the  rubber  tirea 
freight  trains"  couM  be  permanently  con- 
fined to  the  limited  access  roads,  they  would 
still  te  bad  news  as  a  frightening  safety 
hazard  to  the  millions  of  motorists  only 
now  beginning  to  enjoy  the  superhighways' 
I'dvantages. 

The  Virginia  state  highway  commissioner 
has  estimated  that  the  proposed  new  weight 
limits  would  add  $18,639,000  a  year  to  main- 
tenance costs  of  highways  in  that  state 
alone.  The  virtual  lack  of  any  limit  on  gross 
weight  for  a  tandem  rig  would  constitute  a 
serious  threat  especially  to  bridges,  even 
some  of  the  newest. 

But  most  of  all.  the  highway  mastodons 
would  be  an  incalculable  psychological 
hazard  to  anv  motorist,  however  safety  con- 
scious.' who  saw  one  of  them  barreling  down 
upon  him  from  the  rear  and  who  felt  the 
roadway  tremble  as  it  roared  by  him  at  high 
speed  spewing  clouds  of  dlesel  fumes. 
The  bill  should  be  stopped  now. 

[From  the  Blythevllle  (Ark.)   Courier  News, 

Aug.  14,  19681 

At  It  Again 

They  are  at  It  again,  although  It  might 
very  well  be  said,  they  are  at  It  continually. 

The  powerful  truck  and  bus  lobby  has 
convinced  the  United  States  Senate  to  In- 
crease the  allowable  load  limits  to  20.000 
pounds  for  a  single  axle  and  to  34,000  pounds 
on  a  tandem  axle,  and  to  Increase  the  width 
allowable  to  102  Inches. 

The  Arkansas  State  Highway  Commission 
has  opposed  the  bill  and  the  Increase  because 
it  said  that  the  majority  of  Arkansas'  roads 
and  bridges  cannot  tolerate  the  greater  loads 
and  widths. 

George  F.  Kachleln,  Jr.,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation, told  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee that  the  new  limits  would  permit 
widths  In  excess  of  the  lane  widths  on  70.000 


miles  of  primary  state  two-lane  highways 
on  which  the  bulk  of  the  truck  and  bus 
traffic  Is  carried. 

They  would  permit  loads  in  excess  of  the 
design  strength  of  even  the  newest  routes, 
and  "dangerously"  in  excess  on  the  half  mil- 
lion other  road  and  highway  bridges. 

They  would,  by  the  lack  of  any  limit  on 
length,  permit,  "highway  freight  trains"  such 
as  have  already  appeared  In  a  few  states 
with  triple  trailers  totaling  more  than  100 
feet  m  depth. 

With  the  Arkansas  State  Police  at  present 
making  a  drive  In  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
death  total  on  state  highways,  along  comes 
the  Senate  passing  a  blU  that  will  make  our 
highways  even  more  hazardous  for  every 
motorist. 

With  the  state  Highway  Department  hard 
pressed  to  make  its  dollars  improve  our  roads, 
here  comes  a  bill  that  will  add  greatly  to 
the  cost  of  keeping  them  up.  And  who  pays 
the  large  part  of  that  bill?  It  Is  not  the  truck 
owners,  but  the  downtrodden  motorist  — 
McOehee  Times. 

(Prom  the  Birmingham   (Ala.)    Post-Herald. 

July  30.  18681 

Bio  Trtjcks  Bigceb? 

Sometimes  the  huge  tractor-trailer  trucks 
themselves  provide  argumenU  against  In- 
creasing their  size. 

The  truckers  are  successfully  easing 
through  Congress  a  bill  to  allow  them  to  hook 
three  giant  trailers  together  Into  a  highway 
•train."  The  hill's  opponents  say  It  would 
permit  trucks  of  68  tons. 

There  was  a  hideous  highway  plleup  on  an 
interstate  highway  In  Covington.  Ky.,  last 
week  In  which  a  patrolman  directing  trafBc 
was  killed  and  three  other  persons  Injured. 
Several  vehicles  were  Involved.  Including 
three  tractor-trailers,  one  of  which  carried 
21  tons  of  cargo.  Two  of  the  huge  trucks 
Jack-knlfed. 

If  anvthlng,  trucks  are  too  large  now.  To 
pass  a  bill  permitting  them  to  Increase  their 
size  to  three  trailers  and  69  tons  invites  still 
more  risks.  Highway  traffic  Is  risky  enough 
now   Congress  should  UlU  the  truckers'  bill. 


[Prom   the   Scottsdale    (Ariz.)    Progress. 
July  19,  19681 
Thi  Highway  Busthis 
The  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors, 
at  Its  recent  meeting,  adopted  a  resolution 
urging  Congress  to  defeat  a  bill  which  would 
permit  larger  and  heavier  trucks  on  the  Inter- 
state highway  system. 

Trucks  arc  important  to  the  national 
economy,  but  It  Is  not  necessary  to  let  them 
get  bigger  and  bigger  until  they  monopolize 
and  wreck  the  highways.  No  truck  shipment 
starts  or  ends  on  the  Interstate  system.  If 
Congress  raises  the  limits  for  the  Interstate, 
truck  operators  will  press  for  similar  stand- 
ards on  connecting  routes.  Including  city 
streets. 

Officials  In  all  cities  know  what  trucks  do 
to  pavements  and  how  they  affect  traffic. 
Chicago's  Elsenhower  expressway  will  be  tied 
up  all  summer  by  repairs  which  probably 
would  not  be  necessary  for  years  If  the  pave- 
ment had  not  been  punished  by  huge  trucks. 
A  survey  by  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation has  shown  that  67  per  cent  of  the 
bridges  on  major  highways  were  not  designed 
to  support  the  loads  they  are  called  upon  to 
bear  under  current  weight  UmlU  and  traffic 
conditions. 

The  bill  before  Congress  would  permit 
weights  of  20.000  pounds  for  single-axle 
trucks  (now  18.000  pounds)  and  34.000 
pounds  for  tandem  axles  (now  32,000).  The 
measure  also  would  permit  vehicles  to  be 
wider  by  half  a  foot  than  the  present  eight- 
foot  maximum.  Motorlsta  fear,  with  good 
reason,  to  share  the  roads  with  such  mon- 
sters. 


The  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
Is  now  pending  In  the  subcommittee  on  roads 
of  the  House  public  works  committee. 

Motorists  should  write  their  senators  and 
representatives  In  Congress  and  ask  them  to 
Help  sidetrack  this  bill. 

(From  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening 
Tribune,  Aug.  13,  19681 
Tbockino    Box    Shouij)    Get    a    THoaoucH 
Investigation 

It's  doubtful  that  anyone  outside  the 
trucking  Industry  wants  longer,  wider  and 
heavier  trucks  on  our  streets  and  highways, 
but  want  them  or  not.  It  appears  we  may 
liave  them. 

Last  April  the  Senate,  without  a  record 
vote,  passed  a  bill  which  would  permit  trucks 
on  the  interstate  highway  system  to  be  a  foot 
wider  and  to  Increase  their  gross  weight 
from  the  present  73,000  pounds  to  as  much 
as  138,000  pounds  or  more.  The  new  limit  Is 
not  easily  defined  because  It  Is  figured  ac- 
cording to  a  formula  based  on  a  truck's 
wheel^se  and  number  of  axles.  Since  there 
Is  no  limit  on  the  length  of  the  truck-trailer 
combinations,  trucks  pulling  two  trailers 
would  become  common  and  those  pulling 
three  would  be  feasible. 

"Rubber-tired  freight  trains  on  the  na- 
tion's roads"  is  the  way  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  described  these  truck- 
trailers. 

There  seems  to  be  no  regard  for  the  amount 
of  damage  these  heavier  vehicles  would  do  to 
the  highways  and  bridges.  There  appears  to 
be  no  regard  to  the  added  danger  to  the 
public  from  these  rubber-tired  trains. 

Anyone  who  has  psissed  large  trucks  on 
the  best  of  Interstate  highways  knows  the 
feeling  of  danger  when  next  to  the  monsters. 
It  is  especially  dangerous  in  bad  weather 
when  the  huge  tires  cause  swirls  of  water 
which  can  obscure  a  driver's  vision. 

With  more  trailers,  the  danger  of  Jack 
knifing  jviu  be  greatly  Increased. 

It  has  to  be  realized  that  these  huge  truck- 
trailers  will  not  Just  materialize  on  the  In- 
terstate highways.  They  must  pass  over 
narrower  roads  and  streets  to  get  to  and  from 
the  freeways,  streets  which  aren't  built  for 
loads  that  heavy  or  trucks  that  wide. 

The  bin  sounds  like  a  typical  case  of  con- 
gressmen giving  way  to  special  Interest 
groups  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 

There  now  appears  more  to  the  case. 

Reporters  of  the  Washington  Dally  News 
and  the  Des  Moines  Register  have  analyzed 
the  recent  political  campaign  contributions 
of  the  truck  operators'  "nonpartisan"  com- 
mittee. It  turned  out  that  15  members  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  In  both 
parties  have  received  contributions  ranging 
from  $500  to  $1,600. 

There  have  been  similar  contributions  to 
members  of  other  committees  which  have 
cleared  bills  favored  by  trucking  Interests. 

The  bin  permitting  a  deuigerous  Increase 
In  the  size  and  weight  of  trucks  needs  review 
strictly  on  the  provisions  of  the  bUl.  There 
should  be  a  thorough  Investigation  of  what 
such  truck-trailers  would  do  to  highvfays 
and  what  danger  they  present  to  the  motor- 
ing public. 

With  the  disclosure  of  the  campaign  con- 
tributions there  should  also  be  a  full  Investi- 
gation of  the  ethics  Involved. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
evidence  to  show  my  opposition  in  truck 
legislation  is  continually  growing,  I  pre- 
sent herewith  a  letter  from  the  Iowa 
County  Engineers  Association  and  with 
it  the  resolution  passed  by  them.  This,  as 
you  will  see,  makes  crystal  clear  the 
position  and  the  attitude  of  competent 
engineers.  In  their  resolution  they  have 
several  very  Interesting  whereases.  One 
of  the  most  Impressive  reads: 


Whereas:  Research  and  expert  testimony 
contained  In  the  1861  A.A.S.H.O.  Road  Test 
Report  show  that  the  Secondary  Road  Sys- 
tem is  not  designed  or  constructed  to  ac- 
commodate the  Increases  proposed  In  S. 
2658,  which  would  drastically  overstress  the 
majority  of  the  surfaces  and  structures  of 
the  system.  Inflicting  greater  damage  to  the 
Secondary  Road  System  than  to  other  sys- 
tems having  greater  revenue  resources. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  the  House  who 
has  an  interest  in  adequate  testimony, 
through  research  and  proper  evaluation 
of  all  the  facts  and  factors  will  ponder  on 
both  the  letter  and  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  Iowa  County  Engineers  Associa- 
tion. 

Iowa  County  Engineers  Association. 

September  19,1968. 
Hon.  Fred  Schwengel, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

HONOHABLE  Congressman:  Enclosed  Is  a 
resolution  that  was  passed  by  The  Executive 
Board  of  the  Iowa  County  Engineer's  Associa- 
tion concerning  S.  2685.  We,  Iowa  County 
Engineers,  are  very  fearful  of  the  impact  this 
bin  would  have  on  our  Road  System  as  far  as 
the  overweight  provisions  are  concerned.  The 
life  of  the  majority  of  our  bridges  would  be 
threatened  If  loads  the  size  aUowed  by  this 
bin  were  to  become  a  reality  not  to  mention 
the  damage  that  would  be  done  to  our  paved 
road  network.  We  would  hate  to  see  the 
eflorts  that  the  Counties  of  Iowa  have  made 
to  provide  the  people  of  the  State  with  a 
network  of  hard  surfaced  roads  be  nullified 
by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Although  we  have 
no  facts  to  prove  that  wider  trucks  would  be 
a  safety  hazard  we  feel  that  they  would  be, 
especially  on  the  older  18'  to  20'  wide  pave- 
ments. 

We  County  Engineers  sincerely  thank  you 
for  your  leadership  In  opposing  this  bill.  We, 
as  well  as  the  taxpayers  of  the  State,  are 
deeply  In  your  debt  for  your  efforts.  No  mat- 
ter what  the  final  outcome  may  be  In  jegards 
to  S.  2658  we  thank  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  C.  Hixson,P.E., 
President,  Iowa  County  Engineers 
Association. 

Resolution 

Whereas:  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  considering  the  passage  of  S.  2658, 
which  bill  would  amend  section  127  of  Title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  increase  the 
width,  weight  and  length  hmltatlons  of  ve- 
hicles using  the  Interstate  System  of  high- 
ways, and 

Whereas:  Traffic  using  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem cannot  confine  Its  movement  to  such 
system  since  It  must  both  originate  and  ter- 
minate Its  trip  on  some  other  system,  and 

Whereas:  The  Counties  of  Iowa  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  the  (Con- 
struction and  Maintenance  of  the  Secondary 
Road  System  on  which  much  of  the  traffic 
using  the  Interstate  System  originates  and 
terminates,  and 

Whereas:  Research  and  expert  testimony 
contelned  In  the  1961  A.A.S.H.O.  Road  Test 
Report  show  that  the  Secondary  Road  Sys- 
tem Is  not  designed  or  constructed  to  accom- 
modate the  increases  proposed  In  S.  2658, 
which  would  drastically  overstress  the  ma- 
jority of  the  surfaces  and  structures  of  the 
system,  Inflicting  greater  damage  to  the  Sec- 
ondary Road  System  than  to  other  systems 
having  greater  revenue  resources,  and 

Whereas:  Iowa  Counties  are  now  ten  to 
twenty  years  behind  In  meeting  the  needs  of 
Secondary  Road  Construction  and  lack  the 
finances  necessary  to  upgrade  existing  facili- 
ties, and 

Whereas:  The  liability  placed  upon  high- 


way  officials   for  shortcomings   In   highway 
safety  and  performance  is  increasing. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved,  by  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  Iowa  County  Engineers' 
AssoclaUon,  meeting  this  13th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1968,  do  strongly  and  earnestly  op- 
pose the  passage  of  S.  2658  In  the  interest 
of  safety  and  the  protection  of  the  public 
Investment  In  our  Secondary  Highways. 

THE   AIR   TRAVTIC   PROBLEM 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  presently  faced 
with  a  serious  trafiftc  problem  at  what 
has  been  referred  to  as  "high  density" 
airports.  While  we  are  advancing  and 
great  changes  have  been  taking  place  in 
the  field  of  aviation  and  the  control  of 
same  for  the  past  two  decades  we  obvi- 
ously are  not  concentrating  the  proper 
amount  of  effort  in  the  right  areas. 

My  office  has  been  swamped  with  let- 
ters from  pilots  and  business  firms  who 
are  alarmed  at  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  part  93  of  the  Federal  aviation 
regulations  which  would  alter  the  air 
traflfic  rules  and  other  requirements  for 
operations  to  or  from  airports  designated 
in  that  part  as  high  density  trafiBc  air- 
ports. 

I  think  the  overtones  of  the  various 
objections  are  as  important  as  the  ob- 
jections themselves.  The  essence  of  these 
reports  I  have  been  receiving  seem  to 
deal  more  importantly  with  inconven- 
ience and  lack  of  the  FAA  to  experiment 
with  other  possible  solutions  than  those 
put  forth  in  the  suggested  amendments, 
rather  than  the  safety  factor  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  of  great  import  at  this 
time. 

It  appears  the  proposed  amendments 
put  rather  stringent  restrictions  on  the 
general  aviation  pilot  as  compared  to  the 
commercial  airline.  I  would  suggest 
rather  than  these  stringent  restrictions 
a  trial  period  would  first  be  instigated 
with  an  attempt  to  curb  this  traffic  prob- 
lem by : 

First.  Encourage  those  airlines  cater- 
ing to  international  flights  depart  from 
outlying  airports  such  as — in  the  Wash- 
ington area — Dulles  or  Friendship  Air- 
ports. Neither  of  these  are  presently 
operating  at  their  full  capacity. 

Second.  In  the  Washington,  D.C,  area 
consideration  should  be  given  to  reacti- 
vating Boiling  and  Anacostia  Airports  for 
the  lighter  craft. 

Third.  Presently  there  are  some  31,000 
FAA  employees  writing  regulations  and 
a  mere  14.000  controlling  traffic.  I  would 
suggest  these  figures  be  reconsidered  and 
distributed  more  evenly  to  the  more  im- 
portant area,  that  of  course,  of  traffic 
control. 

F\)urth.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  simple 
and  inexpensive  solution  to  this  conges- 
tion problem  and  that  is  the  proper  use 
of  runways.  I  would  advise  making  exist- 
ing taxiways  available  for  landing  and 
takeoff  procedures  for  general  aviation. 
Also,  use  of  Intersection  takeoffs  for  small 
aircraft  would  alleviate  a  good  deal  of 
taxi  time  and  speed  up  departures  as 
well  as  give  full  benefit  to  the  larger  air- 
craft for  full  use  of  the  runways  and  taxi 
thereto.  -^ 

Fifth.  Along  the  same  line  as  No.  4. 
construction  of  parallel  nmways  for  gen- 
eral aviation  use  only  would  be  of  con- 
siderable help  for  both  areas  of  aviation. 
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Construction  costs  would  be  nominal  as 
compared  to  the  cost  of  the  program 
proposed  by  the  PAA  and  could  be  con- 
structed within  a  week's  time. 

Sixth.  It  seems  needless  to  adhere  to 
IPR  operations  when  VPR  conditions  ex- 
ist if  the  trtifflc  controller  feels  the  con- 
ditions are  such  that  a  safe  landing  or 
takeoff  could  be  executed  without.  IFR 
operations  are  time  consuming. 

This  brings  up  another  subject.  I  be- 
lieve the  great  amount  of  training  and 
responsibility  assumed  by  the  traffic  con- 
troller should  enable  him  to  have  the 
prerogative  of  Judging  when  it  is  safe 
and  when  it  is  not  for  an  aircraft  on  sun 
approach  to  his  airport  could  or  should 
land  or  vice  versa.  He  is  hampered 
by  pages  and  pages  of  regulations  and  yet, 
by  the  same  token,  he  is  entrusted  with 
thousands  of  lives  per  hour.  The  conflict 
of  judgments  placed  on  him  is  incom- 
prehensible by  me. 

Seventh.  Another  seemingly  simple  ac- 
tion 'BPDuld  be  to  use  the  wider  runways 
built  Tor  the  larger  aircraft  as  a  two- 
lane  takeoff  and  landing  for  general 
aviation. 

I  am  certain  there  are  numerous  oth- 
er suggestions  which  could  be  offered  by 
those  more  knowledgeable  in  this  area 
than  me  such  as  climb  and  descent  cor- 
ridors which  have  been  used  extensively 
and  successfully  by  the  military  for  years. 
I  urge  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  give  serious  and  reflective  consid- 
eration to  these  proposals  in  lieu  of  the 
proposals  now  set  forth  for  the  Federal 
aviation  regulations.  The  facts  alone,  I 
should  think,  would  be  adequate  evidence 
to  follow  this  course.  Hours  flown  by  gen- 
eral aviation  during  1956  to  1966  have 
increased  106  percent  as  compared  to 
hours  flown  by  air  carriers  for  all  pur- 
poses increased  by  less  than  27  percent 
in  this  period.  Does  it  not  seem  rather 
unfair  to  limit  this  broadening  field?  I 
would  deem  this  a  conflict  of  priorities. 

If  the  Nation's  highways  became  over- 
crowded between  Chicago  and  New  York, 
would  there  be  limits  set  on  the  nimiber 
of  pleasure  cars  or  transports  or  buses 
or  campers?  This  is  hardly  the  answer. 


THE  LAW.  THE  POLICE.  AND 
THE  CITIZEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1968,  I  was  privileged  to  partici- 
pate in  a  conference  on  law  enforcement 
and  justice  sponsored  by  the  Cuj'ahoga 
County  Law  Directors'  Association.  This 
is  an  area  in  which  I  have  a  great  inter- 
est. As  a  judge  for  almost  8  years,  and 
as  a  Congressman  for  the  last  14  years, 
I  have  had  experience  with  the  many 
and  special  problems  of  law  enforcement. 
There  is  no  greater  concern  in  the  Amer- 
ican home  and  in  the  American  family. 

The  conference,  designed  to  allow  local 
officials  to  meet  Federal  law-enforcement 
officers,  was  organized  by  Mr.  Robert 
Jaffe,  law  director,  city  of  South  Euclid, 
Ohio,  and  president  of  the  County  As- 
sociation of  Law  Directors.  The  confer- 


ence was  held  in  the  31st  floor  confer- 
ence room  of  the  New  Federal  Office 
Building  in  Cleveland  and  lasted  from 
10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  law  en- 
forcement on  the  local  level,  mayors, 
councilmen.  law  directors,  and  police 
chiefs  from  throughout  the  county,  as 
well  as  members  of  the  press  and  the 
general  public,  were  invited  to  attend.  As 
a  result  of  the  conference,  a  number  of 
communities  in  the  county  will  be  mak- 
ing applications  for  Federal  assistance 
in  the  areas  of  law  enforcement  and 
juvenile  delinquency  control. 

My  office  arranged  for  the  participa- 
tion of  Federal  officials  including  Mr. 
Arnold  J.  Hopkins.  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Office,  Department  of  Justice: 
Mr.  Michael  Sonnenrelch,  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs:  Mr. 
Ralph  Susman,  Office  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency. Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;  and  Mr.  Charles  Cu- 
slck,  agent  in  charge  of  the  Cleveland 
branch.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
The  program  Included  a  panel  dis- 
cussion chaired  by  Prof.  Oliver  Schroe- 
der,  director  of  the  Law-Medical  Center, 
Case-Western  Reserve  University.  Other 
panelists  included  Mr.  Paul  Donaldson, 
assistant  law  director  of  Shaker  Heights. 
Ohio;  Chief  Francis  Szabo  of  the  Parma 
Police  Department;  Mr.  Seymour  Ter- 
rell, chairman  of  the  Criminal  Courts 
Committee,  Cuyahoga  Bar  Association; 
and  Mr.  Bruce  Newman,  assistant  direc- 
tor. Greater  Cleveland  Associated  Foun- 
dation. 

As  a  result  of  this  conference,  local 
police  departments  and  local  officials 
learned  the  details  of  programs  designed 
to  strengthen  police  departments.  The 
on-the-job  training  of  police  officers  un- 
der Veterans'  Administration  and  Labor 
Department  programs  provided  an  excit- 
ing challenge.  The  conference  learned  of 
the  recent  military  regulation  which 
provides  for  early  release  of  military  per- 
sonnel recruited  for  p>ollce  service  as  an 
additional  reservoir  of  capable  person- 
nel to  strengthen  local  departments. 

I  feel.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  confer- 
ence was  a  model  of  how  such  exchanges 
of  information  can  be  utilized  to 
strengthen  local  law  enforcement. 

I  was  privileged  to  present  a  statement 
before  the  conference  on  the  problems 
of  law  enforcement,  crime  control,  and 
justice: 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  commend  Mr. 
Robert  Jaffe.  law  director  of  the  city  of 
South  Eluclid.  and  the  Cuyahoga  County 
Law  Directors'  Association  for  cooperat- 
ing fully  in  this  community  conference 
on  law  enforcement,  crime  control,  and 
justice.  There  is  no  greater  concern  in 
the  American  home  and  in  the  American 
family  than  this  subject. 

My  experience  on  the  bench  and  in 
Congress  has  taught  me  one  thing  in 
particular:  No  one  group  can  combat 
crime  alone.  The  battle  for  safe  streets 
requires  the  participation  and  help  of 
every  citizen  with  not  only  his  local  gov- 
ernment, but  his  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  well. 

While  we  seek  law  and  order,  we  do 
not  seek  to  establish  a  national  police 
force.  History  has  shown  that  democ- 


racy and  the  privileges  of  freedom  are 
endangered  when  there  is  a  national  po- 
lice system.  The  primary  responsibility 
of  law  enforcement  must,  therefore,  rest 
with  local  governments.  The  police  de- 
partments and  courts  must  be  locally  ad- 
ministered and  responsible  to  their  in- 
dividual communities.  The  Federal 
Government  can  assist,  strengthen,  and 
help  train  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, but  the  Federal  Government's  fun- 
damental responsibility  must  be  limited 
to  interstate  crime — except  where  local 
authority  requires  and  requests  outside 
help. 

I  will  briefly  outline  my  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  and  administrative 
action  in  the  area  of  law  enforcement: 

RECOM  MENDATIONS 

First.  Police  department  strength  and 
capacity  must  be  recalculated  to  meet 
present  day  contingencies.  Police  work 
must  attract  and  retain  our  best  olfi- 
cers  and  men.  Police  work  is  In  every 
way  comparable  to  military  service  and 
training.  I  therefore  recommend  that 
police  officers  and  men  should  be  auto- 
matically draft-exempt.  Police  work  Is 
as  hazardous  as  any  military  service. 
Local  governments  should  take  advan- 
tage of  their  privilege  to  recruit  police 
officers  and  men  from  military  service 
personnel.  This  experiment  Is  being  suc- 
cessfully followed  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  which  has  sent 
personnel  officers  to  military  bases 
throughout  the  country  to  recruit  men 
for  employment  In  the  police  force.  Un- 
der this  plan,  those  recruited  can  be 
released  from  active  military  duty  4 
months  early.  In  this  way,  military  sen- 
ice  provides  a  reservoir  of  well-trained 
men,  in  good  health,  ready  for  public 
service  in  police  departments  through- 
out the  country. 

Second.  Gun  control  legislation  must 
be  adopted  at  all  levels  of  government. 
Such  Federal  gun  control  laws  are  not 
likely  to  be  adopted  until  a  majority  of 
the  States  and  local  governments  legis- 
late in  this  area. 

Third.  The  Supreme  Court  should  de- 
fine criminal  procedures,  setting  forth 
methods  of  apprehension,  detention,  in- 
dictment, trial,  custody,  and  sentence. 
The  absence  of  guidelines  and  the  uncer- 
tainties of  review  have  allowed  crimi- 
nals to  go  free.  Justice  must  always  be 
reviewed  and  tested — but  never  mocked. 
Those  charged  with  administering  jus- 
tice at  the  local  level  are  not  Supreme 
Court  lawyers.  They  must  be  given 
clear-cut  guidance  on  how  to  proceed. 

Fourth.  In  large  urban  areas,  magis- 
trate courts  should  operate  during  eve- 
ning hours  to  review  quickly  the  valid- 
ity of  arrest,  the  conditions  of  ball  and 
the  date  of  trial. 

Fifth.  While  police  directives  must  al- 
ways he  reasonable  and  right,  public 
support  must  be  directed  as  much  to  the 
problems  of  the  police  officer  as  it  is  to 
the  problems  of  the  citizen.  The  lawful- 
ness of  a  police  order  or  directive  must 
be  questioned  in  the  courtroom  and  not 
on  the  street.  The  citizen  has  court  rem- 
edies for  unreasonable  or  Illegal  orders. 
He  has  civil  redress  for  wrongful  arrest 
and  improper  detention. 


Sixth.  Disobedience  to  a  lawful  police 
order  or  resisting  arrest  must  be  seri- 
ously and  expeditiously  punished.  This 
is  the  key  to  effective  police  action  where- 
in the  officer  must  do  his  job:  arresting 
for  an  imlawful  act  or  preventing  an  xm- 
lawf ul  act  while  using  only  as  much  force 
or  restraint  as  Is  necessary — and  no 
more.  However,  every  citizen  must  be  ex- 
pected to  respond  to  an  order,  directive 
or  arrest. 

Freedom  and  liberty  are  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution,  but  they  are  protected 
by  the  law  and  our  law  officers.  Where 
man  is  law  unto  himself  and  where  he 
alone  determines  the  range  and  extent 
of  his  own  freedom  and  liberty,  he  is  cer- 
tain to  destroy  the  freedom  and  rights 
of  his  fellow  men.  Law  is  what  the  peo- 
ple have  decreed  for  themselves  and  for 
each  other.  Order  is  their  response.  The 
police  and  the  courts  are  the  machinery 
of  justice.  They  must  be  respected.  They 
must  be  sustained  and  citizens  and  gov- 
ernments at  all  levels  must  help  toward 
this  goal. 

THE   PROBLEM    OF    LAW    AND   ORDER 

Last  year  I  testified  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  Judiciary  Cohimittee 
in  favor  of  ways  to  strengthen  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  bill.  At  that  time  I 
said: 

In  city  after  city  across  the  country,  dusk 
brings  a  curfew  to  honest  citizens  who  are 
nfrald  to  venture  out  at  night,  who  are 
afraid  to  ride  the  buses,  and  who  are  afraid 
of  every  stranger  on  the  street  and  every 
knock  on  the  door. 

Unfortunately,  that  situation  has  not 
changed. 

The  crime  situation  In  the  Nation  is 
bad  and  calls  for  action  by  all  concerned 
citizens.  As  our  April -September  county 
grand  jury  reported  several  days  ago: 

We  are  alarmed  at  the  amount  of  crime  and 
lawlessness.  The  utter  disregard  for  life  and 
property  appalls  us.  Life  has  become  very 
rhe.ip  and  the  number  of  homicides  by  guns 
is  frightening.  Something  must  be  done. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  released  its  latest  uniform 
crime  reports.  The  reports  showed  that 
between  1966  and  1967  the  national 
murder  rate  had  increased  11  percent. 
Guns  were  used  in  17  percent  more  kill- 
ings. The  rate  of  serious  crimes  increased 
15  percent  per  100,000  of  population.  The 
increase  of  crime  affected  both  the  cen- 
tral cities  and  suburbs.  The  job  of  law- 
enforcement  officers  became  more  diffi- 
cult— and  dangerous.  Seventy-six  officers 
were  killed  by  criminals  in  1967  as  com- 
pared to  57  in  1966.  The  weight  of 
drugs  which  were  seized  while  being 
smuggled  into  the  United  States  in  1967 
was  2.5  times  that  seized  in  1966. 

In  a  recent  year,  59  percent  of  those 
involved  in  serious  crimes  were  cau?ht. 
Only  22  percent  of  those  involved  in 
property  crimes  were  caught.  The  old 
adage  that  crime  does  not  pay  has  been 
thrown  in  doubt. 

In  passin?,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  we  in  Oliio  have  been  faced  with  in- 
creases in  the  crime  rate  that  far  exceed 
the  national  average. 

The  Librarj'  of  Congress  has  figured 
the  percent  change  for  various  categories 
of  crime  between  1960  and  1967  in  the 


Nation  and  in  Ohio.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude that  table  at  this  point: 


Crime 


Rate  per  100,000 
inhabitants 


United 
States  > 


Ohio 


Total  crime  index 71  95 

Murder  and  negligent  manslaugtiter.  22  57 

Forcible  rape 45  71 

Robbery 70  128 

Aggravated  assault  51  117 

Burglary 62  73 

Larceny  $50  and  over 87  98 

Autotheft 82  135 

>  "Crime  In  the  United  States,"  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports. 

Notice  that  the  murder  and  negligent 
manslaughter  percentage  of  increase  per 
100,000  in  Ohio  has  been  nearly  three 
times  that  for  the  Nation.  Ohio's  increase 
in  aggravated  assault  has  been  more  than 
double  the  Nation's. 

In  many  areas  of  the  Nation,  we  are 
woefully  imprepared  to  meet  any  increase 
in  crime.  There  are  17  States  which  have 
not  established  any  crime  laboratories. 
Three-quarters  of  our  cities  with  100.000 
or  more  of  population  have  no  crime 
laboratories. 

We  bemoan  the  fact  of  crime,  but  in 
1965  the  per  capita  expenditure  for  all 
law-enforcement  agencies  was  a  mere 
$14.20.  We  spent  nearly  $4  billion  on  law 
.enforcement  last  year — yet  Americans 
spent  about  $4.2  billion  on  foreign  travel 
that  year  and  more  than  $4.8  billion  on 
cosmetics.  One  wonders  how  serious  we 
are  about  crime  control. 

WHAT  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT'S  ROLE  IN  LAW 
ENTORCEMENT    SHOULD    BE 

As  the  issue  of  law  enforcement  has 
become  increasingly  discussed,  the  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  as  to  what  role  the 
Federal  Government  should  play. 

The  Constitution  says  nothing  about 
the  National  Government  becoming  in- 
volved with  local  criminal  problems. 
There  was  never  any  intention  that  the 
arm  of  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  extended  to  the  patrolling  of  our  Na- ) 
tion's  streets  and  alleys.  / 

The  last  amendment  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  10th  amendment,  clearly 
states : 

The  fxjwers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  The  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

This  means  that  law  enforcement  is 
a  local  matter.  A  Ha,rris  poll  released  on 
Septeniber  9,  1968,  indicates  that  the 
American  people  believe,  by  78  to  13  per- 
cent, that  "keeping  law  and  order  is  much 
more  a  local  than  a  Federal  Government 
problem." 

As  a  local  judge,  in  the  real  "hot  seat" 
of  the  whole  issue  of  crime  control  and 
law  enforcement.  I  found  out  very 
quickly  that  nothing  can  replace  firm, 
swift,  and  just  application  of  the  law. 
Law  enforcement  directed  from  Wash- 
ington could  never  do  that. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  direct  law  eriforcement  must  be  lim- 
ited to  crimes  against  the  Nation,  such 
as  counterfeiting,  and  interstate  crimes, 
such  as  organized  crime. 

For  th3  Federal  Government  to  do 
more  than  this  is  dangerous.  History  has 


shown  that  nations  shoi^d  beware  of 
strong  national  police  forces.  One  of  the 
pillars  of  our  liberty  is  local  law  enforce- 
ment locally  controlled  and  directed. 

What  role,  then,  should  the  Federal 
Goveriunent  play? 

At  the  least,  the  Federal  Government 
should  lead  in  financing  a  science  and 
technology  research  and  development 
program  available  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  This  program  will  give 
the  patrolman  on  the  beat  the  tools  to 
prevent  and  control  crime  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  Federal  Government  can  and  does 
assist  with  the  training  of  local  police. 

The  Federal  Government  can  assist 
local  police  financially,  with  no  strings 
attached  to  better  equip  and  man  their 
forces.  Congress  can  pass  special  legis- 
lation protecting  police  officers  and  their 
families. 

The  Federal  Goveriunent  can  continue 
to  increase  its  struggle  against  national 
and  interstate  crimes,  particularly  orga- 
nized crime. 

RECENT    FEDERAL    LAW    ENFORCEMENT    ACTION 

In  this  connection.  Congress  has  been 
deeply  concerned  about  the  present  level 
of  crime  and  violence  in  America.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  measures  to 
streamline  the  Federal  courts  and  to  pro- 
vide more  judges  so  as  to  remove  the 
backlog  of  cases.  There  have  been  ex- 
periments with  corrections  systems  in 
order  to  reduce  the  number  of  "repeat- 
ers" who  go  through  our  court  systems. 

Several  juvenile  delinquency  acts  have 
been  passed  in  an  effort  to  control  and 
eliminate  this  phenomenon,  not  only  in 
the  slums,  but  in  our  affluent  neighbor- 
hoods. 

A  bank  protection  act  h£is  been  passed 
to  provide  better  safeguards  for  our  Na- 
tion's financial  institutions. 

Congress  has  provided  disability  and 
death  benefits^to  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officers  disabled  or  killed 
while  apprehending  persons  violating  a 
Federal  law.  Incidentally,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  Ohio  law  still  provides 
no  special  penalties  to  counteract  in- 
creasing assaults  on  law  officers.  Bene- 
fits for  widows  of  Ohio  law  officers  killed 
remain  at  the  sum  of  $90  per  month. 

Returning  to  Federal  legislation,  in- 
terstate travel  for  the  purpose  of  incit- 
ing to  riot  has  been  sharply  proscribed. 

Most  importantly,  financial  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  police  was  first 
made  available  by  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1965.  Under  this 
act.  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion opened  the  National  Crime  Infor- 
mation Center,  a  computerized  data  cen- 
ter which  presently  assists  42  States.  The 
Ohio  Highway  Patrol  is  already  tied  into 
this  system.  All  the  people  of  the  Cleve- 
land area  will  benefit  when  our  greater 
metropolitan  area  forces  join  this  com- 
puter linkage  in  the  next  60  days.  All 
this  assistance  was  vastly  expanded  by 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  which  became  law  this  June. 

wiHAT  THE  FECESAL   GOVEHNMENT   NEEDS  TO    DO 

The  Federal  Government  can  do  its 
part  by  funding  the  progrsmis  which 
have   just   been   passed.    The   Juvenile 
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Delinquency  Act  still  needs  to  be  funded 
by  this  Congress.  The  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  Act  will.  I  expect,  require  a  great 
deal  more  funding  than  it  has  received. 
The  Federal  Government  mxist  be  will- 
ing to  support  nearly  full  funding  of  In- 
novative Ideas  in  crime  control,  perhaps 
for  years. 

Colleges  and  schools  of  criminology 
must  be  supported.  Students  of  law  en- 
forcement can  be  assisted  with  Federal 
financial  aids. 

Just  as  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  implementing  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  on 
.  Crime,  it  should  be  prepared  to  move  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Preven- 
tion of  Violence. 

There  is  totally  too  much  irrational 
violence  in  our  society.  This  is  violence 
that  no  law-enforcement  agency  can 
prevent  or  prepare  for.  It  is  an  irration- 
ality ia  our  minds.  It  is  a  sickness  in  our 
Nation.  The  atmosphere  that  causes 
youth  who  have  nearly  everything  they 
desire  to  destroy  for  the  sake  of  "kicks" 
must  be  dispelled. 

I  personally  suspect  that  the  Commis- 
sion will  find  that  some  of  the  burden 
of  blame  lies  with  our  Nation's  com- 
miuiications  media.  Guidelines  must  be 
adopted  to  reduce  the  popularity  and  ac- 
ceptance of  violence. 

OUN    CONTROL 

From  all  indications,  this  Congress  will 
adopt  legislation  regulating  the  inter- 
state shipment  of  both  handguns  and 
long  arms.  There  is  no  possibility  that 
this  Congress  will  legislate  a  strong  gun 
control  law  involving  the  licensing  of 
gun  owners  and  registration  of  firearms. 
This  kind  of  legislation  must  be  substan- 
tially enacted  at  the  State  and  local  level 
before  Congress  will  act  in  this  critical 
area.  Federal  legislation  of  this  type  can- 
not be  enacted  by  Congress  until  there 
is  £m  appreciable  base  of  State  and  local 
support. 

On  June  24.  1968.  I  introduced  legis- 
lation in  the  House  of  Representatives 
designed  to  provide  for  the  registration 
of  firearms  and  the  licensing  of  those  who 
possess  them. 

The  need  for  some  form  of  tough  gun 
control  legislation  is  indisputable.  The 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  released 
new  figures  in  their  uniform  crime  re- 
ports series  which  showed  that  armed 
robbery  in  the  Nation  rose  26  percent 
between  the  first  3  months  of  1967 
and  the  first  3  months  of  this  year.  Ag- 
gravated assault  with  firearms  increased 
23  percent.  The  increase  of  serious  crimes 
committed  with  firearms  was  larger 
than  the  increase  in  seriou.<!  crimes. 

Each  year  in  America,  firearms  are 
used  in  more  than  6.500  murders,  in  more 
than  10,000  suicides,  and  in  2,600  acci- 
dental deaths.  Since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury some  750,000  Americans  have  died 
at  home  from  firearms — more  than  have 
been  killed  in  all  the  wars  we  have 
fought.  In  addition,  each  year  they  are 
used  in  44.000  serious  assaults,  50.000 
robberies,  and  result  in  100.000  nonfatal 
Injuries. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  the  percentage  of  homicides 
Involving    firearms   was   53    percent   in 


1951;  In  1966  that  percentage  increased 
to  67  percent.  Since  June  1875.  79  Cleve- 
land police  officers  have  died  in  the  line 
of  duty— 53  from  homicidal  violence,  of 
which  no  less  than  50  were  shot  to  death. 
Lax  gim  control  i^  a  factor  in  this  slaugh- 
ter. The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  has  said : 

The  cMy  accesalblllty  of  flreannB  1»  a  slgnlf . 
leant  factor  In  murders  committed  In  tbe 
United  States  today. 

Countries  with  stronger  gun  controls 
have  a  much  lower  level  of  violence.  In 
a  recent  year  firearms  were  used  in  30 
murders  in  England,  99  in  Canada.  68  in 
West  Germany,  and  37  in  Japan.  Control 
over  guns  lowers  the  whole  level  of  vio- 
lence. The  homicide  rate  in  England  is 
one-eighth  the  level  in  the  United  States. 
Similarly,  the  State  of  New  York  has  had 
dramatic  success  with  gxm  control.  Her 
Sullivan  law  is  the  most  stringent  gun 
control  law  in  the  Nation  and  as  a  result 
her  homicide  rate  is  very  low  in  the 
Nation. 

State  laws  are  inadequate.  Eight  States 
have  no  laws  against  felons  buying  guns. 
Lunatics  can  legally  own  guns  in  35 
States.  Many  State  laws  are  totally  out- 
dated. Texas,  for  example,  forbids  the 
carrying  of  guns  in  saddlebags — except, 
of  course,  when  one  is  traveling. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced will  not  take  away  any  guns  from 
law-abiding  citizens.  It  will  help  protect 
every  law-abiding  citizen  from  the  im- 
mature, the  criminal,  and  the  insane  ele- 
ments of  our  society  who  may  misuse  a 
gun. 

Licensing  will  assist  in  denying  guns  to 
known  criminals,  addicts,  an  1  mental  de- 
fectives. 

Opponents  of  gun  control  argue  that 
it  would  not  prevent  criminals  from  ob- 
taining guns. 

I  say  this.  It  will  not  prevent  or  inter- 
fere with  ordinary  citizens  from  obtain- 
ing and  using  guns  for  legal  purposes. 
Figures  of  the  finest  law  enforcement 
agency  in  the  world,  our  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  prove  beyond  any  doubt 
that  States  with  strong  gim  laws  have 
one-third  the  murders — by  all  causes — 
as  States  with  no  or  weak  gim  laws.  The 
gim  murders  per  100,000  in  strong  gun 
control  States  is  one-sixth  the  rate  in 
weak  gun  law  States.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude the  following  table  in  the  tran- 
script. It  answers  those  who  question  the 
effectiveness  of  gun  control. 

STRONG  LAWS 


As  a  judge  in  the  Cleveland  area  for 
over  7  years,  I  had  firsthand  experi- 
ence with  the  gun  problem.  On  many 
occasions,  a  gim  abandoned  at  the  scene 
of  a  crime  was  returned  to  its  owner  as 
lawful  property.  Registration  and  licens- 
ing would  not  abolish  gun  violence  but  it 
would  establish  responsibility.  An  unreg- 
istered weapon  could  be  destroyed.  Every 
uru-egistered  gim  destroyed  would  reduce 
the  incidence  of  improper  use. 

In  1960,  I  urged  the  Cuyahoga  County 
grand  jury  to  recommend  State  laws  on 
gun  registration.  A  national  gun  regis- 
tration law  is  also  necessary  to  operate 
in  States  that  fall  to  legislate  in  this 
area. 

The  constitutional  and  basic  rights  of 
an  American  citizen  are  not  transgressed 
by  laws  which  direct  gun  registration 
and  licensing.  The  legitimate  user  of  a 
gun  will  not  be  restrained.  The  criminal 
and  Improper  use  of  guns  should  be  re- 
duced for  the  benefit  of  most  Americans 
who  must  rely  solely  upwn  the  policeman 
for  their  protection  at  home  and  on  the 
street.  The  poUceman's  work  will  be  less 
hazardous  and  more  effective.  With  this 
gun  responsibility  law  the  sanctity  of  our 
homes  and  the  security  of  our  streets 
should  become  a  reality. 


Murden           Gun  Percent 

Sbti                per  100.000      murders  of  murders 

per  100.000  by  (un 

Pennsylvanii 3.2                1.4  43 

New  Jersey 3.5                1.4  39 

New  York 4.8                1.5  32 

Massachusetts 2.4                 .8  35 

Rhode  Island M J 24 

Avtr^ 3A                Ti  35 

NONE  OR  WEAK  LAWS 

Mississipflh- 9.7               6.9  71 

Aruoni 6.1                 4.0  66 

Nevada 10.6               7.1  67 

Tem 9.1                6.3  69 

Louisiana 9.9                6.1  62 

Florida 9.2 6J 66 

Averife 9.1               6.1  67 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE 
REORGANIZATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
moment  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act.  S.  355,  Is  quietly  being  strangled  to 
death  by  inaction  In  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  I  rise  today  to  plead  for  Its  life. 

As  a  legislator  with  almost  10  years 
experience  in  this  House.  I  suppose  I 
should  be  Inured  to  the  demise  of  yet 
another  forward-looking  piece  of  legis- 
lation. But  here  we  have  a  measure  upon 
which  so  much  time,  effort,  and  thought 
has  been  lavished,  a  measure  that  has  al- 
ready run  half  the  gamut  of  the  legisla- 
tive process,  and  a  measure  of  such  ob- 
vious overall  merit  that  I  cannot  in  good 
conscience  remain  silent  before  this 
wanton  act  of  legislative  murder. 

The  proposed  Reorganization  Act  is 
not.  after  all.  a  fly-by-night,  hastily  pre- 
pared measure.  On  the  contrary,  few 
measures  that  come  before  us  can  boast 
of  so  comprehensive  a  prehistory  of  study 
and  Investigation.  S.  355  evolved  out  of 
an  Intensive  2-year  examination  of  the 
Congress,  its  problems  and  its  needs,  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Congress.  Our  desperate  need  for 
such  an  investigation  was  so  clear  that 
not  a  single  dissenting  vote  was  cast  in 
either  House  when  we  agreed  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  joint  committee  early 
in  1965. 

In  accordance  with  its  mandate,  the 
joint  committee  took  voluminous  testi- 
mony on  every  aspect  of  congressional  af- 
fairs. It  heard  nearly  200  witnesses.  77 
of  them  Members  of  Congress.  It  ex- 
amined hundreds  of  documents.  Its  staff 
prepared  numerous  special  studies. 

Out  of  this  comprehensive  investiga- 
tion the  joint  committee  distilled  al- 
most    120     recommendations    for    the 
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reorganization  and  reform  of  our  Na- 
tional Legislature.  Those  recommenda- 
tions were  subsequently  embodied  in  a 
bill  upon  which  further  hearings  were 
held  by  a  special  Senate  committee  late 
in  1966.  To  meet  some  objections  raised 
at  those  hearings,  the  bill  was  modified 
and  reintroduced  early  In  1967  when  the 
Senate  devoted  18  days  of  debate  to  it. 
Every  provision,  almost  every  line,  was 
examined  and  discussed  in  that  debate 
and  no  less  than  40  amendments  were 
adopted.  Having  subjected  S.  355  to  this 
most  extraordinarily  thorough  scrutiny, 
the  other  body  proceeded  to  pass  it  on 
March  7,  1967,  by  an  overwhelming  75- 
to-9  rollcall  vote. 

Two  days  later  the  bill  was  referred  in 
this  House  to  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  there  it  tias  sat  for  almost  2  years, 
entombed.  Last  April  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee devoted  less  than  a  single  morn- 
ing to  hearing  one  witness  testify  on  the 
measure.  And  that  is  the  extent  of  the 
official  consideration  It  has  received  to 
date.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  painful  enough  to 
see  any  good  measure  lost.  To  see  it  lost 
not  on  its  merits  but  because  the 
vagaries  of  the  legislation  process  de- 
livered it  into  the  unfriendly  hands  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  Is  unconscion- 
able. 

We  know  that  some  Members  find 
some  provisions  of  the  Reorganization 
Act  distasteful.  This  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing. It  is,  after  all.  an  omnibus  bill,  deal- 
ing with  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  and 
bills  of  that  kind  are  seldom  perfect. 
Certainly,  I.  personally,  would  like  to 
see  some  changes  in  the  measure  as  it 
now  stands.  But  surely  all  of  us  realize 
that  no  proposition  of  this  breadth  and 
scope  can  completely  satisfy  evers'one. 
Overall,  it  is  a  good,  progressive,  useful 
bill  that  will  bring  about  some  signif- 
icant improvements  in  the  ordering  of 
our  affairs  as  a  representative  body. 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  this  House 
would  give  the  Reorganization  Act  its 
overwhelming  approval  if  it  had  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so?  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever.  The  crying  need  for  re- 
form and  reorganization  in  Congress, 
for  improving  its  effectiveness  and  ef- 
ficiency, for  streamlining  its  organiza- 
tion, and  for  democratizing  its  procedures 
is  too  blatantly  evident  for  any  other  out- 
come. 

S.  355  would  strengthen  majority  rule 
in  committee  procedures.  It  would  bring 
about  some  badly  needed  realinements 
in  committee  jurisdiction.  It  would  bol- 
ster the  power  of  the  Congress  to  control 
its  committees.  It  would  improve  our 
oversight  procedures.  It  would  regularize 
the  rights  of  the  minority.  It  would 
bring  about  five  major  reforms  to  the 
area  of  fiscal  controls.  It  would  expand 
and  improve  congressional  sources  of  in- 
formation and  research.  It  would  increase 
and  help  improve  the  quality  of  commit- 
tee staffs.  It  would  provide  solutions  to 
a  number  of  housekeeping  problems. 
Finally,  it  would  bring  about  some  ob- 
viously needed  revisions  of  the  Lobbying 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  it  not  only  to  our- 
serves  but  to  the  American  people  to 
make  this  great  legislative  body  as  per- 
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feet  an  instrument  for  the  expression  of 
the  public  will  as  is  humanly  possible. 
The  proposed  Reorganization  Act  would 
permit  us  to  take  a  few  modest  but  sig- 
nificant steps  In  that  direction. 

I  therefore  join  wholeheartedly  with 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rums- 
feld! and  with  all  other  Members  who 
have  protested  against  the  refusal  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  permit  this  House 
to  work  Its  will  upon  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act. 


LOOPHOLES  IN  THE  TAX  LAWS 


Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  ob j  ection. 
Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citi- 
zens of  central  New  York  are  reeling  once 
again  at  proposals  coming  from  the  Gov- 
ernor and  from  county  and  city  govern- 
ments indicating  that  taxes  are  going  to 
be  substantially  increased  again.  The 
Governor  is  talking  about  a  20-percent 
increase  in  the  State  income  tax.  Local 
goverrunents  are  preparing  to  push  the 
sales  tax  and  property  taxes  to  unpre- 
cedented levels. 

Here  in  Washington,  over  the  years,  we 
have  heard  many  eloquent  pleas  in  be- 
half of  a  program  that  would  open  up 
the  Federal  Treasury  in  the  form  of  block 
grants  and  tax  sharing  to  the  States  and 
to  local  governments.  On  many  occa- 
sions in  the  past,  I  have  stated  my  sup- 
port for  the  principle  of  tax  sharing,  see- 
ing it  as  a  much  more  efficient  tool  of 
Federal  aid  than  the  current  grant  and 
contract  procedure.  For  one  reason,  we 
recognize  the  ability  of  local  government 
to  solve  its  own  problems;  even  while  we 
are  sympathetic  toward  the  plight  of 
local  goverimient  in  trying  to  raise  the 
revenue  its  needs  demand.  Schools  must 
be  built  and  staffed,  roads  must  be  main- 
tained, parks  and  recreational  facilities 
must  be  expanded,  salary  increases  must 
be  paid,  water  pollution  must  be  con- 
trolled, and  the  legitimate  needs  of  the 
underprivileged  must  be  met. 

We  have  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  historic 
point  in  the  development  of  our  Nation. 
We  believe  in  the  effectiveness  of  local 
government,  and  we  sympathize  with  its 
inability  to  meet  its  problems  by  itself. 
How  can  we  help,  and  at  the  same  time 
preserve  the  freedom  of  action  and  the 
spirit  of  innovation  which  has  always 
marked  local  govermnent's  approach  to 
its  problems? 

A  complete  reform  of  the  Federal  tax 
structure  will  produce  additional  revenue 
without  adding  one  cent  to  the  Federal 
tax  bill  of  the  hardpressed  citizens  of 
moderate  Income.  So  much  of  the  income 
of  the  very  wealthy  individuals  and  cor- 
porations goes  untaxed  because  of  loop- 
holes and  special  privileges,  and  this 
sorry  fact  must  be  changed. 

For  years,  courageous  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  have  urged  that  tax 
loopholes  be  closed,  and  special  privileges 
be  abolished,  in  the  interest  of  guaran- 
teeing to  the  long-suffering  taxpayer  of 
moderate  income  that  his  taxation  is  at 


least  equitably  shared  with  his  fellow 
Americans. 

Today,  of  course,  we  know  that  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  it  has  not  been  the 
case  for  many  years.  If  we  are  to  make 
any  meaningful  contribution  to  easing 
the  tax  burdens  which  are  so  Inequitable 
on  the  State  and  local  level,  we  must 
make  the  Federal  system  as  fair  as  pos- 
sible. In  making  the  system  fairly  ap- 
plicable to  all.  we  will  be  increasing  rev- 
enue without  adding  to  the  tax  burden 
of  families  of  moderate  income.  It  would 
be  this  additional  revenue  that  the  Con- 
gress could  devote  to  block  grants  to  lo- 
cal governments  enabling  them  to  hold 
the  line  on  the  ever-spiralling  property 
taxes. 

Consider  for  a  moment  some  of  the 
most  glaring  loopholes  iii  the  tax  struc- 
ture. The  largest  loophole  involves  un- 
taxed capital  gains. 

Capital  gains  income  on  appreciated 
property  when  it  is  passed  from  gener- 
ation to  generation  legally  escapes  all 
taxation.  If  a  taxpayer  sells  for  $15,000 
stock  which  he  bought  for  $5,000,  he 
would  pay  a  tax  of  $2,500.  If  he  dies 
owning  the  stock,  his  heirs  will  pay  no 
tax  on  it.  The  Treasury  estimates  that 
$2.5  billion  passes  through  this  loophole 
every  year. 

Then,  there  is  the  unlimited  charitable 
deduction.  The  ordinary  taxpayer  may 
not  deduct  more  than  30  percent  of  his 
income  for  his  contributions  to  charity, 
no  matter  how  much  he  gives.  However, 
an  extremely  wealthy  man  is  permitted 
an  unlimited  deduction  of  gifts  to  charity 
if  in  8  or  10  previous  years  a  total  of 
90  percent  of  his  taxable  income  has  been 
given  to  charity  or  paid  in  taxes.  In  i  all 
cases,  the  beneficiary  of  this  provision 
has  an  actual  income  which  is  much 
higher  than  his  taxable  income.  The 
Treasury  Department  estimates  that  $50 
million  in  revenue  is  lost  here. 

Another  loophole  involves  stock  op- 
tions. If  a  corporation  rewards  an  exec- 
utive with  a  bonus  or  a  raise,  he  must 
pay  income  tax  on  these  at  ordinary 
rates.  If,  however,  the  corporation  re- 
wards him  by  giving  him  an  option  to 
purchase  its  stock,  the  profit  he  receives 
upon  selling  the  stock  is  taxed  as  a  capi- 
tal gain,  at  a  maximum  tax  rate  of  25 
percent.  Nearly  $100  million  in  reve- 
nue could  be  gained  by  closing  out  this 
loophole. 

Another  privilege  involves  an  exemp- 
tion of  $100  of  dividends  earned  from 
stocks.  In  other  words,  taxpayers  who 
invested  in  stocks  paid  no  tax  on  the  first 
$100  of  dividends  which  they  earned, 
while  their  neighbors  who  invested  in  a 
savings  and  loan  or  in  Government  bonds 
paid  Income  tax  on  all  the  interest  they 
earned.  $200  million  in  Federal  revenue 
slips  away  because  of  this  device. 

Another  popular  way  to  avoid  high  tax 
rates  is  to  divide  the  income  from  one 
source  among  a  number  of  largely  fic- 
tional taxpayers.  Since  the  first  $25,000 
of  corporate  income  is  taxed  at  a  22-per- 
cent rate  and  the  remainder  at  48  per- 
cent, it  is  a  decided  advantage,  for  ex- 
ample, to  have  four  corporations  report- 
ing income  of  $25,000  each  rather  than 
one  corporation  reporting  $100,000.  Ig- 
noring the  multiple  corporate  parts  of 
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a  single  business  enterprise  would  save 
the  Treasury  Department  $150  million 
every  year. 

The  most  famous  of  all  the  loopholes 
involves  depletion  allowances  for  oil  and 
gas.  This  means  that  the  oil  millionaire 
pays  no  income  taxes  on  the  first  27  Va 
percent  of  the  gross  Income  from  his  oil 
wells — so  long  as  it  does  not  exceed  50 
percent  of  his  net  Income.  In  1964,  a  year 
when  corporate  tax  rates  were  48  per- 
cent, Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  paid 
1.7  percent  of  its  income  in  Federal  In- 
come taxes.  Texaco  paid  .8  percent,  and 
Gulf  paid  8.6  percent. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  compre- 
hensive reform  of  the  tax  laws  could  pro- 
duce as  much  as  $13  billion  in  additional 
revenue  without  raising  the  tax  rates  for 
moderate-income  citizens.  A  modest  re- 
form program  could  produce  about  half 
that  amount. 

The  single  greatest  barricade  to  tax 
i-efonn.  in  my  judgment,  is  the  organized 
-and  extremly  wealthy  opposition  to  a  re- 
duction in  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 
This  allowance  is  Indefensible  at  a  time 
when  the  people  are  being  taxed  at  an  in- 
credible pace.  A  breakthrough  in  behalf 
of  the  majority  of  our  citizens  against 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  would  surely 
rally  forces  against  all  the  special  In- 
terests and  open  the  door  to  reforms  up 
and  down  the  line. 

I  would  be  remiss,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
did  not  in  passing,  refer  to  the  remark  of 
former  Vice  President  Nixon  made  in 
Texas  earlier  this  month.  Mr.  Nixon  said 
that  he  was  opposed  to  reducing  the  oil 
depletion  allowance.  I  call  this  statement 
to  mind  because  the  big  oil  companies  do 
not  pay  their  fair  share  of  Federal  taxes. 
The  citizens  of  central  New  York  are  be- 
ing asked  for  more  taxes  by  the  State  of 
New  York  and  by  the  local  governments, 
and  I  think  that  those  Americans  who  are 
overburdened  and  weighted  down  with 
State  and  local  taxes,  and  the  promise  of 
more  to  come,  ought  to  forget  about  help 
from  the  Federal  Government,  if  Mr. 
Nixon's  thinking  in  this  matter  prevails. 
Only  tax  reform  can  add  the  revenue 
we  need,  and  Nixon  just  nixed  tax  re- 
form. 


CALIFORNIA    PIONEERS    IN    JOB 
TRAINING 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
characteristic  ingenuity,  California  legis- 
lative leaders,  in  cooperation  with  Gov- 
ernor Reagan,  have  acted  to  meet  the 
problem  of  training  unskilled  and  under- 
skilled  persons  who  have  been  shunted 
out  of  the  mainstream  of  American  pro- 
ductivity into  a  muddied  backwater  of 
poverty  and  despair.  California  has  not 
been  alone  in  recognizing  the  need  to 
provide  vocational  training  for  persons 
who  have  either  failed  to  learn  an  in- 
come-producing skill  or  who  have  lost 
a  good  job  through  technological  im- 
provement or  automation.  The  Federal 


Government  recognized  the  need  for  such 
training  and  adopted  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  several  years 
ago.  However,  the  problem  which  faced 
California,  and  undoubtedly  faces  other 
progressive  States,  is  a  proliferation  and 
compartmentalization  of  federally  as- 
sisted State  programs  providing  educa- 
tional assistance,  rehabilitation  aid.  and 
welfare  grants.  In  such  a  maze,  only  the 
most  persistent  unemployed  person  has 
the  patience  and  determination  to  avail 
himself  of  the  necessary  counseling  and 
training  which  Is  available. 

Despite  the  fact  that  California  has 
lured  skilled  persons  from  across  the  Na- 
tion and  around  the  world  to  work  in 
highly  technical  positions  In  the  aero- 
space field  and  other  demanding  indus- 
tries, we  have  a  relatively  high  percent- 
age of  imemployed  persons  with  no  or 
low  skills.  To  provide  these  persons  with 
new  hope  and  skills,  the  California  Legis- 
lature, imder  bipartisan  leadership,  has 
enacted  several  bills  to  revolutionize  job 
training  opportimltles  In  the  State. 

PACEMAKING    CAt-ITOHNIA    ENACTMENTS 

The  six  laws,  would.  In  summary: 

First,  consolidate  job  training  and 
placement  funding  and  programs  into 
one  State  department  to  improve  effec- 
tiveness and  eliminate  inefficiency  and 
duplication. 

Second,  encourage  loans  and  manage- 
ment assistance  to  develop  job  producing 
industry  and  small  business  in  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  areas. 

Third,  encourage  banks  to  make  loans 
in  high  risk  areas  through  a  system  of 
incentives. 

Fourth,  stimulate  businesses  to  hire  the 
chronically  unemployed  through  use  of 
tax  incentives. 

Fifth,  assure  that  all  apprenticeship 
training  programs  will  be  conducted 
without  discrimination  by  providing  for 
objective  criteria  in  selection  of  ap- 
prentices and  deregistratlon  of  discrimi- 
natory programs. 

Sixth,  provide  technical  assistance  and 
training  to  minority  small  businessmen 
in  economically  disadvantaged  areas  to 
increase  the  probability  of  long  term 
success. 

Because  the  program  which  will  be  es- 
tablished under  the  authority  of  these 
laws  is  so  imique  and  pregnant  with  ideas 
for  other  States  to  follow,  it  is  worth  our 
while  to  consider  each  of  these  new  laws 
in  greater  detail. 

Assembly  Bill  109.  introduced  by  Wil- 
liam Campbell,  establishes  the  California 
Job  Development  Corporation.  The 
corporation  is  a  vehicle  to  introduce  pri- 
vate capital  in  urban  poverty  areas,  and 
thereby  create  new  job  and  small  business 
opportunities  for  disadvantaged  residents 
of  these  areas. 

The  law  would  establish  a  statewide 
CAL-JOB  Advisory  Board  empowered  to 
set  criteria  for  loans,  mobilize  public  and 
private  resources,  and  approve  formation 
of  regional  non-profit  CAL-JOB  Corpo- 
rations in  desi£;nated  urban  "target " 
areas. 

Members  of  a  regional  corporation 
could  Include  any  California  business  or 
institution  which  participates  financially 
in  the  CAL-JOB  program.  Each  cor- 
poration would  be  authorized  to  set  up 


a  fund  to  guarantee  high  risk  loans.  It 
would  also  provide  some  protection  for 
Its  members  because  all  CAL-JOB  loans 
would  go  to  borrowers  who  cannot  qual- 
ify for  conventional  financing. 

Recipients  of  CAL-JOB  loans  would 
assume  certain  obligations:  Large  em- 
ployer-borrowers would  be  required  to 
hire  residents  from  the  target  area  Ln 
filling  additional  jobs;  small  business 
borrowers  would  be  committed  to  a 
minimum  2-year  "consulting  relation- 
ship" with  the  corporation. 

One  million  dollars  would  be  appro- 
priated to  provide  long-term  loans  for 
CAL-JOB  corporation  start-up  costs, 
and  "seed  money"  for  CAL-JOB  loan 
guarantee  funds. 

Assembly  Bill  1777,  introduced  by  the 
minority  floor  leader,  Robert  T.  Mona- 
gan.  establishes  the  Pooled  Money  In- 
vestment Fund.  This  law  will  provide  an 
Incentive  for  banks  to  make  high  risk 
loans  in  urban  poverty  areas  as  members 
of  a  California  Job  Development  Cor- 
poration. 

It  will  permit  the  Pooled  Money  In- 
vestment Board,  consisting  of  the  State 
controller,  treasurer,  and  finance  direc- 
tor, to  increase  the  amount  of  State  sur- 
plus money  available  for  time  deposits 
and  place  this  money  in  banks  which  are 
members  of  CAL-JOB  corporations  and 
have  made  loans  to' such  a  coi-poration  or 
to  corporation-approved  borrowers. 

It  is  anticipated  that  utilization  of 
}eserve  funds  to  provide  Incentives 
would  also  bolster  the  entire  econ- 
omy, as  any  new  money  made  available 
to  banks  would  be  used  and  reused,  hav- 
ing a  "mu'.tipller  effect"  of  roughly  two 
and  one-half  times  the  amount  deposited. 

Assembly  Bill  1966,  introduced  by 
John  G.  Veneman,  would  provide  a  tax 
incentive  for  job  training.  This  law  will 
provide  a  tax  incentive  for  employers  to 
hire  long-term  unemployed  persons,  un- 
employed or  underemployed  recipients  of 
public  assistance.  This  2-year  pilot  pro- 
gram is  limited  to  2,500  certified  trainees 
per  year. 

The  law  will  permit  an  employer  to 
deduct  from  his  gross  Income  nn  amount 
equal  to  50  percent  of  the  training  costs 
and  wages  paid  an  approved  trainee, 
providing  the  term  of  employment  is  at 
least  6  months. 

Assembly  Bill  1463,  introduced  by 
speaker  of  the  assembly,  Jesse  T.  Unruh, 
creates  a  new  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources Development  and  is  the  core  of 
this  group  of  laws. 

This  law  fixes  responsibility  for  the 
delivery  of  services  to  the  chronically 
unemployed  by  establishing  a  single 
agency  to  provide  a  lull-range  of  needed 
services  to  the  hard-core  unemployed 
on  an  mdlvidualized  basis. 

A  number  of  existing  State  agencies 
dealing  with  employment  and  poverty 
problems  are  to  be  consolidated  Into  the 
new  agency.  These  Include  the  multi- 
service center  program,  the  State  anti- 
poverty  office,  the  division  of  apprentice- 
ship standards  and  the  manpower  de- 
velopment and  training  branch  of  the 
department  of  employment.  The  several 
scattered  funds  supporting  these  pro- 
grams are  consolidated  within  one  man- 
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power  development  fund,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  new  agency. 

The  law  creates  a  new  kind  of  civil 
servant — a  "job  agent" — who  Is  held  re- 
sponsible for  getting  the  necessary  serv- 
ices to  each  cUent  and  following  through 
until  his  client  Is  on  a  job.  The  job  agent 
v\ill  develop  a  plan  for  each  client  and 
a  timetable  for  providing  those  services. 

Assembly  Bill  1464,  introduced  by  Leon 
D.  Ralph,  seeks  the  elimination  of  dis- 
crimination in  apprenticeship  programs. 

This  law  requires  the  joint  apprentice- 
ship committee  to  submit  to  the  appren- 
ticeship council,  in  writing,  all  factors 
determining  selection  of  applicants  for 
the  programs,  and  the  relative  weights  to 
be  given  to  each  of  these  factors.  Rea- 
sons for  rejection  of  any  applicant  must 
be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  rejected 
applicants.  Investigatory  authority  to 
look  into  complaints  of  discrimination 
in  selection  remains  with  the  division  of 
apprenticeship  standards,  but  if  the 
complainant  is  not  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  division's  action,  he  may 
seek  redress  through  the  fair  employ- 
ment  practices  commission  (FEPC). 

Assembly  Bill  1046,  another  bill  Intro- 
duced by  Speaker  Unruh,  establishes  the 
small  business  assistance  program. 

The  law  creates  a  2 -year  pilot  program 
in  which  the  State  will  contract  with 
private  nonprofit  associations  to  provide 
technical  business  assistance  to  small 
businessmen  who  live  in  and  desire  to 
locate  their  enterprises  in  specified  dis- 
advantaged urban  areas.  Such  small 
businessmen  will  be  required  to  employ, 
to  the  extent  possible,  individuals  who 
have  previously  been  public  assistance 
recipients. 

The  measure  provides  that  the  dollar 
limitation  on  such  technical  and  advisory 
help  be  not  more  than  15  percent  of  the 
face  amount  of  the  loan  which  the  busi- 
nessman receives  from  a  private  lender. 
A  small  businessman  is  defined  by  the 
law  as  one  whose  business  grosses  not 
more  than  $250,000  annually  and  who 
employs  not  more  than  15  persons. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  group  of 
laws  will,  in  the  first  instance,  assist  big 
city  people.  I  recognize  the  urgency  of 
the  big  city  problems.  Later,  however, 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  objective  of  this 
group  of  laws  will  find  a  logical  exten- 
sion to  small  towns  and  rural  areas  where 
the  need  Is  also  great. 

FEDERAL  INCENXrVE  PARTNERSHn» 

For  maximum  effectiveness,  this  cre- 
ative approach  to  unemployment  requires 
Federal  participation.  Yesterday  I  co- 
sponsored  an  amendment  to  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
with  several  colleagues  and  I  am  intro- 
ducing two  tax  measures  to  enhance  the 
prospects  of  this  new  program.  The 
MDTA  amendment  will  provide  Federal 
matching  funds  to  States  for  supple- 
menting, coordinating,  and  improving 
the  effectiveness  of  manpower  programs 
leading  to  productive  employment  of  the 
hard-core  unemployed.  Such  Federal 
funds  would  become  available  only  after 
the  State  proves  that  their  use  would  fa- 
cilitate or  Improve  current  programs. 
Matching  would  be  on  the  basis  of  3  to  1, 
Federal  to  State,  with  authorization  of 
$50  million  in  Federal  funds  annually. 
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The  first  tax  bill  I  am  introducing 
would  grant  Federal  tax-exempt  status  to 
corporations,  such  as  will  be  established 
under  the  provisions  of  A.B.  109.  These 
corporations  must  be  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  making 
loans  and  providing  management  assist- 
ance to  businesses  otherwise  unable  to  ob- 
tain capital  from  conventional  sources, 
to  foster  entrepreneurship  and  employ- 
ment of  persons  residing  in  disadvan- 
taged areas.  This  Is  a  logical  extension  of 
section  501(c)  (3)  under  which  charitable 
and  educational  nonprofit  institutions 
are  given  tax  exempt  status.  The  corpo- 
ration to  be  set  up  under  California  law 
will  certainly  be  charitable  in  that  it  will 
be  giving  thousands  of  persons  the  means 
for  making  a  living.  Much  of  the  corpo- 
ration's function  or  support  will  also  be 
for  educational  purposes  in  providing 
training.  The  corporation  will  not  be  a 
profitmaklng  concern,  but  an  extension 
of  a  governmental  function  and  should 
be  granted  this  tax  exemption. 

The  second  tax  bill  I  am  Introducing 
would  amend  section  103(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  Include  the  in- 
come from  loans  made  to  the  nonprofit 
corporations  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
corporate  revenue  in  tliat  class  of  in- 
come which  is  excluded  in  the  com- 
putation of  gross  Income.  Other  forms 
of  Income,  granted  this  exclusion  Include 
Interest  on  the  obligations  of  a  State 
or  a  political  subdivision,  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  and  the  obligations 
of  U.S.  Government  corporations  when 
specified  in  the  authorizing  legislation. 
If  the  State  corporations  are  to  be  given 
the  greatest  imjietus  In  their  goal  of 
training  the  largest  nimiber  of  persons, 
this  tax  treatment  should  be  given  the 
Interest  on  the  corporate  obligations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  State 
of  California  for  Its  Imaginative  ap- 
proach to  this  great  social  need  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  passage 
of  the  bUls  I  have  introduced  so  that 
their  own  States  may  emulate  Cali- 
fornia's leadership  and  we  may  jointly 
improve  the  lives  of  thousands  of  un- 
skilled persons  in  America. 


REFORM.  DON'T  KILL  CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.' Speaker,  a  most 
thoughtful  and  constructive  editorial  on 
reform  of  our  national  political  conven- 
tions appeared  in  the  New  Haven  Regis- 
ter on  September  17,  1968. 

The  essence  of  the  editorial  message 
was  that  we  should  reform  our  conven- 
tions rather  than  abolish  them.  I  agree 
with  this  analysis  because  I  feel  that 
our  conventions  have  been  responsive  to 
popular  demand  and  would  serve  the  Na- 
tion better  than  a  direct  presidential 
primary. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
and  of  the  pubUc  I  am  happy  to  include 


herewith  the  editorial,  "Reform,  Don't 
Kill  Conventions": 

Reform,  DonT  Kiix,  Convkntions 

The  conduct  of  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic national  conventions  this  year,  for  all 
their  disparity  In  quality  of  activity,  has 
brought  renewed  demands  for  a  reform  of 
the  presidential  nominating  process.  Move- 
ments are  being  pressed  to  supplant  what  Is 
being  summarily  and  disdainfully  brushed 
aside  as  an  archaic  piece  of  political  ma- 
chinery for  a  nationwide  direct  primary. 

It  will  be  agreed  generally  that  the  trap- 
pings and  folderal  of  the  standard  conven- 
tion program  take  the  average  onlooker  be- 
yond the  limits  of  forbearance.  Ever  since 
television  first  started  bringing  play-by-play 
accounts  into  the  nation's  living  rooms  back 
in  1952,  it  has  been  increasingly  obvious  to 
most  any  viewer  what  the  faults  were  and 
what  corrective  steps  could  be  taken.  Most 
would  have  thought  that  the  urgency  of 
change  had  reached  Its  peak  during  the  1964 
doings.  It  was  after  the  conventions  of  that 
year  that  former  President  EUsenhower  Is- 
sued his  strong  rebuke  of  the  "picture  of 
confusion,  noise.  Impossible  deportment  and 
indifference  to  what  was  being  discussed  on 
the  platform"  that  the  conventions 
conveyed. 

If  the  current  sessions  contributed  any- 
thing to  the  reform  movement,  most  likely 
it  is  the  realization  that  such  a  quest  should 
also  include  television  coverage  of  the  events. 
For  TV  has  almost  instinctively  moved  into 
the  convention  picture  more  as  a  participant 
news-maker  than  as  reporter  and  observer. 

The  recommendations  for  improving  both 
the  convention  programs  and  practices,  as 
weU  as  TV  coverage,  have  been  many  and 
should  be  well-known.  (Among  them,  ban- 
ning or  limiting  demonstrations,  elimina- 
tion of  fractional-voting  delegates,  barring 
reporters  from  the  floor,  etc.)  What  is  needed 
IS  a  drastic  confrontation  with  each  other 
between  the  convention  planners  and  the 
mass  media,  based  on  a  realization  they  have 
been  linked  in  an  unhappy  marriage,  one 
in  which  one  partner  has  been  as  responsible 
as  the  other  In  making  each  look  bad. 

Nonetheless  a  call  for  an  end  to  the  con- 
vention process  is  like  throwing  the  baby  out 
with  the  bath  water.  Many  are  convinced 
that  much  of  the  agitation  is  coming  from 
those  whose  candidate  failed  of  nomination, 
and  who  therefore  would  seek  an  end  to 
the  convention  process  Itself,  rather  than 
Improvement  of  its  prEictices. 

The  convention  process  seems  a  necessary 
piece  of  machinery  if  a  political  party  Is  to 
function  as  an  organization  of  any  major 
worth. 


INTERNATIONAL  DECADE  OF  OCEAN 
EXPLORATION 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  suggested  In  March  1968.  that 
the  United  States  cooperate  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  exploration  of  the 
ocean  resources.  He  proposed  an  Inter- 
national Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration 
beginning  in  1970  with  equal  financial 
contributions  by  each  Government.  The 
basic  ld3a  at  the  heart  of  this  proposal 
is  to  avoid  the  antagonisms  and  rivalries 
In  ocean  research  which  have  plagued 
the  space  race  and  heightened  tensions 
and  confilcts. 
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On  May  10,  1968,  I  Inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  editorial  by 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  suggesting 
that  Hawaii  would  be  the  ideal  head- 
quarters for  this  international  program. 
It  pointed  out  that  not  only  is  Hawaii 
intensely  involved  in  oceanographic  re- 
search, but  Hawaii  would  offer  the  Idnd 
of  atmosphere  conducive  to  international 
cooperation. 

In  line  with  this  effort  to  establish 
HawaU  as  the  site  for  IDOE.  I  submit 
another  editorial  by  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  of  September  2.  1968,  in  which 
it  is  suggested  that  IDOE  be  established 
as  a  memorial  to  Capt.  James  Cook,  the 
distinguished  explorer  who  discovered 
Hawaii  in  1778.  ^  ,  , 

I  insert  this  September  2  editorial  for 
the  earnest  consideration  of  this  House: 
To  Honor  Cook 

The  Czechoslovakia  crisis  haa  saddened 
millions,  not  only  because  of  their  deep 
synipftthy  for  the  Czechs,  but  also  because 
the  outrageous  Russian  action  apparently 
marlcs  a  sudden  slowing  down  of  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  genuine  trend  toward  peace 
and  co-operation  In  many  areas  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  problem  now  arises,  as  It  has  In  the  past : 

To  what  degree  do  we  continue  to  co- 
operate with  Russia  in  trade,  commerce,  cul- 
tural exchange  and  scientific  collaboration? 

There  la  an  ancient  principle  which  needs 
repeating  often  these  days: 

Overcome  evil  by  doing  good. 

We  must  live  with  the  Russians.  We  detest 
their  crude  methods  In  Czechoslovakia.  Un- 
doubtedly they  detest  and  probably  fear 
our  methods  in  Vietnam.  Both  Russians  and 
Americans  defend  their  positions  as  neces- 
sary. 

In  such  a  sltuaUon.  do  we  halt  peaceful  co- 
operation with  the  Russians  in  aU  fields?  The 
answer  should  be  an  emphatic  No! 

We  should  conUnue  to  collaborate  with  the 
Russians  In  all  that  Is  not  evil.  (We  realize, 
too  that  the  very  word  -collaborator"  has  an 
ugly  connotation  from  World  War  II  days 
when  "coUaborators"  were  traitors) . 

Collaboration  with  the  Russians  Is  very 
necessary  now  in  this  edgy,  nervous,  trigger- 
happy  world. 

We  should  collaborate — co-operate — with 
them  in  science,  particularly.  Men  and  women 
of  science.  If  they  be  good  men  and  women, 
can  do  much  to  promote  a  relgn  of  reason 
and  calm  and  IntelUgent  progress  for  the 
good  of  mankind. 

In  particular,  even  while  Europe  seethes 
and  Southeast  Asia  bolls,  this  newspaper 
advocates  that  ovir  country  collaborate  with 
the  Russians  in  the  field  of  Pacific  oceanog- 
raphy. 

President  Johnson  proposed  last  March  an 
"International  Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration" 
in  the  19706.  Dr.  Edward  Wenk.  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Council  on  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development, 
recently  returned  from  a  Moscow  visit  (be- 
fore the  Czech  crisis)  and  reported  the  Rus- 
sians were  "In  substantive  agreement  on  all 
major  poinu"  of  the  IDOE  proposal.  Rus- 
sian participation  is  considered  critical  for 
the  project,  since  the  SovleU  would  be 
counted  on  to  bear  about  one-third  of  the 
projected  $8  bllUon  cost  of  IDOE. 

Dr.  Wenk  may  visit  Hawaii  next  February, 
we  hear,  and  he  regards  Hawaii  as  a  State 
which  obviously  has  a  major  role  to  play  in 
U.S.  oceanographic  exploration. 
-  The  Star-Bulletin  proposed  some  time 
ago^aLd  Gov.  John  A.  Bxirns  praised  the 
Idea — that  the  International  Decade  of  Ocean 
Exploration  be  a  memorial  to  British  Capt. 
James  Cook. 

Capt.  Cook  discovered  HawaU  in  1778,  and 
died  In  HawaU  In  1779.  The  discovery's  200tb 


anniversary  will  fall  during  the  International 
Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration.  Russia  also 
should  have  a  special  interest  In  Cook's  voy- 
ages. There  are  many  pages  In  the  Journal 
of  Capt  Cook's  Third  Voyage  which  give  won- 
derful details  of  this  great  explorer's  Journey 
along  Russia's  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea 
coasts,  shortly  after  he  had  discovered 
Hawaii. 

Cook  met  Russian  military  men,  seafaring 
men  and  fur  traders,  shared  with  them  the 
hardships  of  this  vast,  cold  region,  and  ex- 
changed valuable  Information  with  them  on 
geography,  oceanography  and  other  scientific 
subjects. 

There  Is  a  certain  sadness  in  the  story  of 
how  Capt.  Cook  sailed  to  his  death  In  return- 
ing to  Kealakekua,  Hawaii.  He  had  decided 
against  following  a  suggestion  in  hU  orders 
from  the  British  Admiralty  to  spend  the 
winter  of  1778-1779  In  the  pioneer  Russian 
North  Pacific  port  of  Petropavlowska — now 
called  Petrof>avlovsk — on  the  Kamchatka  Pe- 
ninsula. He  felt  the  warmth  and  food  and 
rest  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  were  necessary 
for  the  refreshment  of  his  weary  crew. 

Today.  Russians.  Americans,  the  British, 
.Australians,  New  Zealanders,  the  French  In 
Tahiti.  Canadians — many  nations  and  peo- 
ples— owe  a  profound  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Capt.  Cook  for  his  extraordinary  Journeys 
and  discoveries  in  Pacific  regions. 

All  these  nations  could  best  honor  him  by 
Joining  together  peacefully  In  a  "Capt.  Cook 
International  Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration." 

An  orderly  scientific  study  of  the  world's 
oceans  and  their  potentials  for  food,  minerals 
and  other  treasures  would  do  more  to  bring 
about  world  peace  than  aU  the  handwrlng- 
Ing.  sighing,  tears  and  angry  expressions  of 
frustration  over  Czechoslovakia  and  Vietnam. 
Cook  managed  to  carry  out  his  exploratory 
voyage  peacefully  while  Great  Britain  and 
America  fought  bitterly  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  with  Benjamin  Franklin  urging  that  his 
ships  not  be  molested  by  U.S.  vessels. 

Hawaii — where  Capt.  Cook  met  his  death — 
Is  the  Ideal  place  In  which  to  honor  Cook's 
memory  through  an  IDOE  headquarters. 

Gov.  Burns  already  has  extended  such  an 
Invitation  to  Vice-President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  In  his  capacity  as  national  chair- 
man of  the  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development. 

Hawaii  Is  Ideal  for  IDOE  because  It  has  a 
growing  core  of  excellent  scientific  resources 
and  agencies.  It  has  an  Ideal  climate,  physi- 
cally and  socially,  for  miiltl-natlon  activities. 
It  has  clean,  deep  waters  close  to  excellent 
harbor  facilities. 

U.S.  Sens.  Daniel  K.  Inouye  and  Hiram  L. 
Fong  were  among  a  number  Island  leaders 
who  agreed  with  us  last  May  that  the  Idea 
of  an  IDOE  headquarters  in  HawaU  makes 
good  sense.  They  have  promised  help  toward 
this  end. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  names  Petropavlovsky 
and  Kealakekua — so  well  known  to  ocean  ex- 
plorer Capt.  James  Cook — will  become  better 
known  among  today's  oceanographere,  and 
will  serve  as  symbols  and  reminders  that 
Russians  and  Americans  can  work  and  live 
together  In  relative  peace  In  a  very  harsh 
world. 


NATIONAL   BUSINESS   WOMEN'S 
WEEK 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  ob- 
servance of  National  Business  Women's 
Week  from  October  20  to  26.  Mrs.  Hope 
Roberts,  president  of  the  National  Fed- 


eration of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs.  Inc.,  of  the  United 
States,  wrote  me  concerning  the  inten- 
tion of  her  organization  to  salute  the 
achievements  of  all  business  and  profes- 
sional women  throughout  the  Nation 
during  this  special  week. 

I  know  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
wish  to  join  in  these  efforts  to  call  proper 
attention  to  the  great  work  not  only  of 
the  business  and  professional  clubs 
throughout  the  Nation,  but  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  many 
and  varied  contributions  of  women  in 
general  to  our  society. 

May  I  also  take  this  occasion  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  legislative  pur- 
poses of  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  together  with  their  action  and 
policy  items: 

Legislative  Purposes 

To  elevate  standards  for  the  employed 
woman,  to  promote  her  Interests,  to  create  a 
spirit  of  cooperation,  to  expand  opportuni- 
ties through  Industrial,  scientific  and  voca- 
tional activities,  to  secure  equal  considera- 
tion under  the  law  and  to  establish  condi- 
tions which  assure  both  men  and  women 
the  fullest  opportunity  and  reward  for  the 
development  of  their  capacities  to  the  maxi- 
mum potential. 

To  consider  the  place  and  responsibility 
of  the  employed  woman  as  a  concerned  citi- 
zen in  the  complex  democratic  society  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  strengthen  the  role 
of  this  nation  In  world  aSalrs. 

ACTION    ITEMS 

Item  1. — Propose  and  support  legislation 
to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  equality  of  rights  under 
the  law  to  men  and  women. 

Item  2. — Propose  and  support:  (a)  legisla- 
tion In  the  field  of  employment  which  pro- 
vides uniform  laws  and  regulations  for  men 
and  women  as  to  working  hours,  working 
conditions,  rates  of  pay,  and  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity;  and  (b)  uniform  legisla- 
tion for  men  and  women  In  the  areas  of  taxa- 
tion and  retirement. 

Item  3. — Propose  and  support  legislation 
to  provide  for  uniform  jury  service  and  uni- 
form qualifications  In  the  selection  of  men 
and  women  to  serve  on  grand  or  petit  juries 
In  any  court. 

Item  4. — Propose  and  support  legislation 
to  bring  about  more  effective  crime  control 
and  law  enforcement. 

POLICT   ITEM 

Support  measures  within  the  framework 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that 
promote  peace  and  strengthen  national  se- 
curity and  make  more  effective  the  United 
Nations  and  such  other  international  orga- 
nizations of  which  the  United  States  is  a 
participant,  without  relinquishment  of  cur 
basic  freedoms. 

I  Insert  also  the  letter  I  received  from 
Mrs.  Roberts  with  which  I  join  in  urging 
this  House  to  give  due  recognition  to  the 
working  women  of  America: 

The      National      Federation      of 
Business      and       PRonssioNAL 
Women's    Clubs,    Inc.,    or    the 
United   States   or   America, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  19, 1968. 
Hon.  Patsy  Mink. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Mink:  At  the  Federation's  re- 
cent annual  convention,  our  1968-69  na- 
tional legislative  platform  was  adopted.  We 
are  pleased  to  enclose  a  copy  for  your  Infor- 
mation. To  the  three  'action  Items'  on  equal 
rights  for  women  In  the  fields  of  employ- 
ment, taxation  and  retirement,  and  the 
courts,  another  was  added.  This  fourth  pro- 


posal calls  for  more  effective  crime  control 
and  law  enforcement.  It  Is  timely  and  urgent 
and  a  problem  on  which  women  must  take 
a  stand. 

Our  membership  of  180,000  women  believes 
that  It  Is  vital  that  women,  as  concerned 
citizens,  take  an  Interest  In  legislative  mat- 
ters affecting  their  homes  and  communities. 
We  hope  that  you,  as  a  legislative  leader, 
will  support  our  alms. 

October  20-26  marks  the  observance  of 
National  Business  Women's  Week.  During 
this  week,  the  members  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration salute  the  achievements  of  all  busi- 
ness and  professional  women  In  their  com- 
munities and  In  the  nation.  Our  more  than 
3,800  clubs  in  every  congressional  district 
will  spotlight  woman's  role  In  today's  world 
by  means  of  Congresses  of  Career  Women 
Leaders.  On  a  national  level,  a  Congress  of 
Career  Women  Leaders  will  be  held  In  Wash- 
ington for  the  presidents  of  all  organizations 
which  serve  career  women. 

We  Invite  you  to  join  with  the  National 
Federation  In  the  observance  of  National 
Business  Women's  Week.  All  career  women 
will  appreciate  your  cooperation  and  recog- 
nition. 

Sincerely, 

(Mrs.)   Hope  Roberts, 

President. 


POOLING  EFFORTS  TO  BUILD  A 
REGIONAL  AIRPORT 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speuker.  the  evidence  is  overwhelming 
that  when  two  cities  fight  against  each 
other  over  the  location  of  an  airport, 
both  titles  lose.  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
provide  an  excellent  example  of  two 
cities  who  decided  to  end  their  intercity 
feud,  bury  their  differences,  and  join  in 
the  construction  of  a  superior  commer- 
cial airport  to  serve  both  cities.  In  addi- 
tion, the  series  of  general  aviation  air- 
ports ringing  the  Twin  Cities  have  pro- 
vided models  of  imagination  and  fore- 
sight in  building  airports.  The  following 
article  from  the  September  25  Wall 
Street  Journal  tells  this  exciting  story. 
I  hope  that  Charleston  and  Himtington 
may  soon  follow  this  example  in  West 
Virginia,  and  sink  their  differences  in 
order  to  build  the  Midway  Jetport  to 
serve  both  areas. 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul's  Sdc-Airfield  Con- 
cept Keeps  Area  Free  of  Traffic  Tieup 
Woes 

(By  Dan  Rottenberg) 
Minneapolis. — The  nation's  14th  busiest 
airport  is  a  surprisingly  quiet  place.  No  jets 
scream  overhead;  no  crowds  clog  Its  termi- 
nal: no  traffic  congests  its  parking  lots.  In- 
deed, the  biggest  planes  to  land  there  are 
twin-propeller  craft  seating  perhaps  a  half- 
dozen  people. 

The  airport  In  question  Is  Flying  Cloud, 
one  of  five  "satellite"  airfields  in  and  around 
MlnneapwUs-St.  Paul  designed  to  lure  light 
aircraft  away  from  the  area's  hub  airfield, 
Wold-Chamberlaln,  a  bright,  modern  Inter- 
national airport  that  lies  just  10  miles  east 
of  Flying  Cloud.  The  six  airports  will  handle 
more  than  1.5  million  flight  operations  this 
year,  twice  the  number  at  Chicago's  O'Hara 
International  Airport,  the  world's  busiest. 
Despite  this  heavy  volume  of  traffic,  flight 


delays  at  Wold-Chamberlain  and  the  satel- 
lite airfields  are  almost  nonexistent,  except 
In  bad  weather.  This  Is  In  sharp  contrast  to 
the  clutter  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  and  several  other  major  cities, 
where  air  travelers  are  rapidly  becoming  ac- 
customed to  costly,  aggravating  and  poten- 
tially dangerous  delays  of  up  to  an  hour  or 
more  as  their  planes  wait  for  landing  or 
takeoff  clearance. 

intercity  feud  led  to  concept 

The  balanced  policy  that  ensures  the  Twin 
Cities'  freedom  from  the  air  traffic  tleups 
that  plague  other  cities  was  fashioned  by 
the  Metropolitan  Airports  Commission,  es- 
tablished by  the  state  legislature  In  1943  to 
halt  feuding  between  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul  over  Ferferal  funds,  airlines  and  cus- 
tomers. "If  this  had  been  Just  one  city,  we 
may  never  have  had  this  law  and  the  com- 
mission," says  Henry  G.  Kultu  (pronounced 
Kwee'too),  executive  director  of  the  commis- 
sion. 

It's  a  measure  of  the  commission's  success 
that  Flying  Cloud,  which  was  little  more 
than  a  cow-pasture  strip  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  now  has  more  flight  operations  than 
Wold-Chamberlaln.  Flying  Cloud  will  handle 
an  estimated  500.000  takeoff s  and  landings 
this  year;  Wold-Chamberlam  will  handle 
about  300.000  such  operations.  Perhaps  more 
significant,  the  total  volume  of  operations  at 
Wold-Chamberlaln  is  actually  down  from 
about  320,000  In  1947  despite  a  steady  and 
rapid  rise  In  commercial  filgbts. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  and 
Indlrtdual  airports  at  other  cities  have  come 
up  with  their  own  solutions  for  air  conges- 
tion, of  course.  The  FAA  proposes  restrict- 
ing the  number  of  hourly  flights  between  6 
a.m.  and  midnight  at  five  of  the  nation's 
largest  airports,  with  the  commercial  air  car- 
riers being  assigned  the  lion's  share.  And  In- 
dividual airports  in  New  York  have  raised 
their  landing  fees  to  825  from  $5  In  an  at- 
tempt to  discourage  lighter,  slower  planes 
from  mixing  in  with  the  big  comm-  •  •  • 
hearings  open  today  In  Washington. 

added  capacity  is  called  key 

Both  plans  are  bitterly  opposed  by  private 
pilots,  who  contend  that  a  public  airport  has 
no  right  to  discriminate  among  Its  users. 
Feeling  on  the  FAA's  flight  quota  proposal  Is 
runmng  so  high  that  the  FAA  has  added 
three  extra  dates  for  public  hearings  on  the 
matter.  The  hearings  open  today  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Whether  or  not  the  FAA  proposal  Is 
adopted.  It  will  be  only  a  temporary  expedi- 
ent, according  to  the  man  who  runs  the 
Twin  Cities'  airports  commission.  "To  Im- 
pose quotas  or  restrictions  at  airports  is  no 
solution  to  the  long-range  problem  of  con- 
gestion." says  Mr.  Kultu.  "The  solution  Is 
to  provide  the  capacity  you  need."  Satellite 
airports  such  as  those  operated  by  the  com- 
mission, he  asserts,  are  "the  best  Insurance 
you  can  buy  against  congestion." 

The  satellite  system  as  practiced  In  Min- 
neapolis St.  Paul  effectively  separates  the  big 
planes  from  the  little  ones  without  Impos- 
ing landing  fees  or  flight  restrictions  on  any- 
one. Commercial  airliners  and  the  biggest 
corporation  jets  use  Wold-Chamberlaln.  but 
most  of  the  corporation  planes  prefer  to  use 
St.  Paul  Downtovsm  Alrjyort,  where  they  have 
spacious  hangars  and  the  run  of  what  was 
once  a  commercial  airport. 

The  rest  of  the  area's  pilots  tend  to  gravi- 
tate toward  the  four  other  smaU  airports  that 
ring  the  Twin  Cities  region:  Flying  Cloud. 
Crystal.  Anoka  County  and  Lake  Elmo.  These 
cater  to  the  smaller,  lighter  planes  while 
providing  basically  the  same  services  offered 
at  Wold-Chamberlaln  and  St.  Paul  Down- 
tovsm Airport,  the  flf  th  satellite  airport. 

Anoka's  runway  is  long  enough  to  handle 
Jets;  the  other  three  are  limited  to  propeller 
planes  so  that  the  latter  won't  have  to  tangle 
with  the  faster  breed. 


TLTINC  CLOUD'S  OPERATIONS 

Operations  at  Flying  Cloud  are  fairly  typi- 
cal of  the  satellite  airports.  Basically,  Flying 
Cloud  Is  a  cooperative  venture  among  the 
owners  of  the  486  planes  based  there,  seven 
fixed-base  operators  and  the  FAA  flight  con- 
trollers who  operate  the  tower  16  hours  dally. 
The  airports  commission  has  provided  three 
asphalt  runways,  the  longest  3,600  feet,  and 
an  Instrument  landing  system  that  makes 
the  airport  usable  24  hours  dally.  The  com- 
mission has  expanded  Flying  Cloud  from  its 
original  160  acres  to  540,  and  provides  two 
supervisors  who  inspect  the  runways,  mow 
the  grass,  repair  fences  and  plow  snow.  After 
that,  the  tenants  are  on  their  own. 

Because  the  tenants  provide  most  facili- 
ties themselves,  they  pay  very  little  to  the 
commission.  There  isn't  any  landing  fee  or 
gate  fee  at  Flying  Cloud;  the  only  revenue 
the  commission  gets  from  incoming  planes 
is  a  fuel  fee  of  two  cents  a  gallon.  The  com- 
mission also  gets  a  small  percentage  of  sales 
made  by  fixed-base  operators,  such  as  an  air- 
taxi  service  and  flight  school. 

Nonetheless,  the  satellite  airports  are  pay- 
ing their  own  way.  Airport  commission  sta- 
tistics show  that  the  satellites  handle  80% 
of  all  plane  movements  In  the  area,  although 
only  6'"^  of  the  commission's  capital  Invest- 
ment of  $53  million  Is  tied  up  In  the  five 
airfields.  The  commission  funds  are  In  the 
form  of  self-liquidating  bonds,  which  are 
being  paid  off  on  schedule,  and  annual  rev- 
enue from  the  five  satellites  slightly  exceeds 
operating  expenses. 

The  success  of  the  airports  commission  is 
due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  its  Juris- 
diction embraces  suburbs  as  well  as  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul.  In  fact,  it  has  Jurisdiction 
over  all  public  air  facilities  within  25  miles  of 
the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  city  halls.  The 
mayors  of  each  city,  three  residents  of  each 
city  and  a  ninth  member  who  by  law  must 
live  elsewhere  serve  on  the  commission. 

INSULATED  FROM   POLITICS 

Mr.  Kultu  believes  the  commission's  inde- 
pendence from  local  governmental  units 
"helps  insulate  airport  matters  from  petty 
politics,"  such  as  that  which  long  delayed 
establishment  of  a  coordinated  airports  policy 
In  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area. 

Not  all  residents  of  the  Twin  Cities  are 
quite  so  sanguine,  however,  John  Rlchter, 
spokesman  for  a  group  of  Minneapolis  resi- 
dents who  claim  their  homes  are  plagued  by 
the  noises  of  passing  jets,  suggests  that  the 
commission  is  too  well  insulated  from  par- 
tisan politics.  "If  we  were  In  a  city  where  the 
commission  Is  directly  responsble  to  the 
public."  he  asserts,  "we  wouldn't  have  this 
problem." 

The  commission  and  Its  concept  of  satellite 
airports  aren't  unique.  Satellites  have  sprung 
up  in  such  cities  as  Los  Angeles.  Chicago. 
Pittsburgh,  and  Boston.  And  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  not  only  transcends  city  lines 
but  has  airport  jurisdiction  In  two  states, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

But  most  satellite  airports  In  other  cities 
are  privately  owned  and  have  little  direct 
connection  with  the  so-called  hub  airports, 
and  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  contends 
that  Its  flrst  order  of  business  should  be  the 
construction  of  a  fourth  Jetpwrt.  rather  than 
additional  satellite  airfields.  The  Port  Au- 
thority's only  existing  satellite  airport  Is 
Teterboro  In  New  Jersey,  about  30  minutes  by 
car  from  downtown  Manhattan. 

The  difficulty  and  expense  of  obtaining 
enough  land  for  alrpKjrts  close  enough  to 
major  cities  to  supplement  existing  hub  air- 
ports is  one  major  factor  working  against 
satellite  systems.  The  Twin  Cities  satellite 
airports  are  all  vrtthln  a  radius  of  about  12 
mUes  from  the  dovsmtown  areas. 

FAA  figures  pomt  up  the  large  part  played 
by  noncommercial  planes  in  clogging  up  New  '•• 
York  airports.  At  the  peak  hour,  noncommer- 
cial planes  account  for  30%  of  the  traffic  at 
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Kennedy  International  Airport,  61%  at  La- 
Ouardla.  and  52%  at  Newark — and  moet  non- 
oominercial  planes  inevitably  cause  delays,  It 
only  because  they're  slower.  While  some  air- 
line people  concede  they're  overscheduled  at 
peak  hours  at  Kennedy,  they  Insist  they  have 
no  place  else  to  go  In  the  New  York  area 
partly  because  of  the  large  number  of  small 
planes   at   the   city's   other  two   airports. 

Members  of  the  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots 
Association  (AOPA),  which  speaks  for  the 
noncommercial  planes,  don't  agree  that 
they're  to  blame  for  congestion  at  major  air- 
ports. "The  airlines  are  unrealistic,"  says  one 
New  York  area  private  pilot.  "They've  been 
overschedullng  during  the  peak  hours." 

Nevertheless,  noncommercial  pilots  like  the 
Twin  Cities'  satellite  system  aa  much  as  the 
airlines  do.  A  recent  Issue  of  the  AOPA  Pilot 
publication  declared  that  the  Twin  Cities' 
airports  commission  "has  come  up  with  a 
healthy  solution  for  solving  major  airport 
congestion  problems  In  a  natural  way,  with- 
out penalizing  the  little  guy." 

To  the  airports  commission,  "the  little 
guy"  Is  more  than  a  reference  to  fair-play. 
"iDdtTldually  owned  aircraft  serve  a  vital  air 
transportation  need."  says  Mr.  Kultu.  A  study 
completed  in  1962  by  an  economic  consulting 
flrm  Indicated  that  general  aviation  In  the 
Twin  Cities  area  generated  $233  million  an- 
nually In  business  revenue  In  the  Mlnneapo- 
Us-St.  Paul  area.  The  figure  projected  for 
1975  was  $386  million. 

Mr.  Kultu  gives  Federal  and  state  assist- 
ance much  of  the  credit  for  development  of 
the  airports  commission  system,  but  he  also 
believes  lack  of  consistent  long-range  plan- 
ning at  the  Federal  level  Is  partly  responsible 
for  today's  congestion  elsewhere.  And  he  Is 
equally  critical  of  the  airlines  for  what  he 
believes  is  their  failure  to  focus  their  needs 
Into  a  policy  to  guide  Federal  planners. 

"You  can't  develop  a  system  such  as  ours 
with  profit  as  a  goal,"  he  says.  "That^  the 
whole  problem  with  air  traffic  today.  Com- 
panies are  only  willing  to  finance  projects 
which  win  come  to  seed  rapidly,  but  the 
needs  beyond  the  next  decade  must  be 
planned  for  now." 

The  commission's  own  long-range  plans 
call  for  a  second  major  airport  north  of  the 
Twin  Cities,  bigger  than  Wold-Chamberlain, 
to  handle  the  increased  traffic  expected  by 
its  completion  about  1980.  Meanwhile,  Wold- 
Chamberlain's  terminal  will  be  expanded. 
Indoor  parking  facilities  will  be  built,  and  a 
1.200- foot  tunnel  will  be  added  to  expedite 
the  movement  of  cargo  from  the  field  to 
nearby  highways. 


APPALACHIAN  POWER  CO.  PLUGS 
FOR  MIDWAY  AIRPORT 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  without  a  doubt  the  Teays  Val- 
ley in  West  Virginia  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  areas  and  has  one  of  the  great- 
est potentials  in  the  Nation.  It  is  located 
between  the  State's  two  largest  cities, 
Huntington  and  Charleston,  and  is  near 
the  site  of  the  proposed  Midway  Regional 
Jet  Airport  to  serve  central  and  south- 
ern West  Virginia,  eastern  Kentucky  and 
southeastern  Ohio.  The  Appalachian 
Power  Co.  has  already  started  construc- 
tion there  of  the  world's  largest  coal- 
burning  electric-generating  plant.  The 
power     company's     September-October 


^edition  of  its  Development  magazine  de- 
scribes the  great  potential  of  Teays  Val- 
ley and  why  It  is  "The  Land  of  Pleasant 
Living."    I   include   the   article   in    the 

RECOtD. 

Tkats  V/UJ.BT:  Land  roa  Living 

"Land  of  pleasant  living"  Is  a  hackneyed 
expression,  but  It  Is  one  that  comes  to  mind 
when  you  visit  Teays  Valley  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Oently  rolling  hills,  lush  vegetation,  g:ood 
roads,  and  wide  open  spaces,  plus  the  attrac- 
tion of  two  major  cities  not  far  off,  make 
Teays  Valley  the  area  in  the  Mountain  State 
with  one  of  the  greatest  potentials  In  the 
region. 

Teays  Valley  runs  along  Interstate  64  be- 
tween Milton  on  the  west  and  St.  Albans  on 
the  east.  In  a  larger  sense.  It  is  along  the 
eatt-west  route  that  Joins  Huntington  and 
Charleston,  the  two  largest  cities  in  West 
Virginia. 

The  {Kjtentlal  of  the  Valley  has  been  there 
for  some  time,  and  has  quietly  been  moving 
nearer  realization.  What  brought  It  to  news- 
paper headlines  and  to  the  attention  of  peo- 
ple was  a  new  power  plant  Appalachian 
Power  plans  at  one  end  of  the  Valley. 

Construction  has  started  on  the  John  E. 
Amos  plant,  which  eventually  will  be  the 
largest  coal-burning  electric  generating  plant 
In  the  United  States. 

During  groundbreaking  for  this  plant,  peo- 
ple seemed  to  realize  that  things  were  hap- 
pening in  Teays  Valley,  and  had  been  for 
some  time. 

One  of  the  things  happening  is  that  peo- 
ple from  the  two  big  cities,  and  particu- 
larly from  Charleston,  have  been  moving  to 
the  Valley  to  build  homes  out  of  the  rush  of 
the  chemical  plants  and  state  capital  oper- 
ations of  Charleston.  Thousands  of  new 
homes  have  been  built  in  the  past  few  years, 
small  to  quite  large,  and  many  subdivisions 
have  been  developed.  And  there  is  plenty  of 
room  left. 

A  major  truck  terminal  has  been  con- 
structed, and  another  is  being  developed. 
Several  small  businesses  have  opened  to  serv- 
ice new  residents.  Davis  Wholesale  chose  the 
Valley  for  a  new  wholesale  facility  because 
It  was  halfway  between  Huntington  and 
Charleston,  and  Continental  Can  built  a  new 
plant  to  service  industries  in  both  cities. 
PB&S  Chemical  Company  has  begun  the  first 
completely  new  chemical  plant  in  the  area 
In  25  years. 

With  Interstate  64  bringing  more  tourists 
through  the  area,  Blenko  Glass  at  Milton, 
already  world  famous,  built  a  new  visitor 
center  and  museum  and  attracts  thousands 
yearly. 

Recreational  facilities  for  the  p>eopIe  are 
being  develop>ed — an  18-hole  championship 
gold  course  and  a  9-hole  course  are  already 
open. 

Citizens  In  Charleston  and  Huntington, 
as  well  as  in  Putnam  and  Cabell  Counties, 
where  the  Valley  Is  located,  are  discussing 
the  ijosslblllty  of  a  Jetport  to  replace  alr- 
p>orts  at  Charleston  and  Huntington.  This 
would  be  a  major  facility  halfway  between 
the  two  cities,  big  enough  to  take  the  largest 
of  planes.  Arguments  pro  and  con  over  aban- 
donment of  the  other  airports  In  favor  of 
this  new  one  have  prevented  actual  develop- 
ment from  starting,  but  the  question  should 
be  resolved  soon. 

Why  Is  the  Valley  so  attractive?  Most 
I>eople  give  seven  reasons  why  the  potential 
of  the  Valley  is  unlimited.  (1)  It  Is  a  logical 
place  for  Charlestonlans  in  particular  to  ex- 
pand. They  have  practically  filled  Kanawha 
Valley,  and  good  roads  make  the  capital  city 
easily  accessible  to  Teays  Valley.  (2)  Inter- 
state 64  rolls  right  through  the  heart  of  the 
Valley,  connecting  the  two  big  cities.  (3)  The 
rolling  countryside  Is  appropriate  for  resi- 
dential  aa   well   aa   Industrial   development. 


(4)  The  area  is  not  susceptible  to  flooding. 

(5)  The  area's  location  between  the  two 
major  cities  is  ideal  for  service  companies. 

(6)  The  area  has  an  Ideal  location  with  re- 
spect to  both  the  Kanawha  and  Ohio  Valleys. 

(7)  And,  of  course,  the  new  Amos  Plant 
means  plenty  of  electricity  for  growth.  As  an 
Inducement  for  future  growth  of  the  area,  it 
cannot  be  equalled,  area  Industry  heads 
agree. 

Several  small  towns  are  located  In  the 
Valley — towns  like  Milton,  Hurricane,  Teays, 
Scott  Depot,  Culloden,  and  others. 

Look  for  another  one  to  join  the  list,  one 
that  will  encompass  the  whole  region  as  that 
great  potential  Is  realized — Teays  City. 


TRAFFIC  WITH  RED  RUSSIA 
MUST  CEASE 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  w£is  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Russian 
shipments  of  weapons  to  North  Vietnam 
are  not  reason  enough  for  this  coimtry 
to  curtail  trade  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
Soviet's  treatment  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
new  threats  to  Western  Europe  should 
finally  persuade  the  administration  to 
reassess  its  policy. 

The  United  States  should  immediately 
terminate  all  commerce  contributing  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  the  Red  military 
effort,  the  determination  to  be  made 
through  an  item-by-item  examination 
of  all  commodities  moving  between  our 
shores  and  Russia.  Whether  the  goods 
we  ship  actually  become  components  of 
the  Red  arsenal  or  free  a  farmer  or  fac- 
tory worker  for  military  duty,  our  ob- 
ligation to  the  captive  nations  as  well  as 
to  our  own  servicemen  demands  that  all 
such  trade  be  halted.  Failure  to  do  ro 
would  seem  particularly  illogical  at  a 
time  when  a  buildup  of  American  forces 
on  the  Continent  is  under  consideration. 

No  further  trade  exchange  whatsoever 
should  be  tolerated,  unless  some  of  the 
goods  movmg  Into  the  United  States  can 
be  establisned  as  essential  to  our  own 
requirements — a  remote  possibility  at 
best. 

In  answer  to  the  new  Russian  chal- 
lenge, proposals  have  been  made  to  take 
the  case  to  the  United  Nations.  While  I 
do  not  object  to  whatever  peaceful  means 
that  might  be  utilized  to  stop  the  scourge 
that  the  Kremlin  has  initiated,  I  do  not 
think  it  satisfactory  to  answer  this  in- 
timidation with  perfunctory  protest.  The 
Soviet  Union  must  be  put  on  notice  that 
we  vigorously  resent  Communist  Intru- 
sion In  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Vietnam. 
This  expression  can  take  positive  form  in 
forthwith  cessation  of  all  trade  that  is 
of  no  strategic  value  to  our  country — a 
policy  that  should  have  been  adopted 
the  moment  Russia  began  to  send 
equipment  and  supplies  to  the  enemy  in 
North  Vietnam. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 


Mr.  Olsen  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), from  today  through  October  7, 
on  accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Flynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr,  Al- 
bert), for  September  25  and  26,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Ryan  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) ,  for  September  23  and  September 
26,  on  account  of  Illness. 

Mr.  Moss,  for  a  period  from  noon  Oc- 
tober 1  to  noon  November  6,  1968,  on  ac- 
count of  district  business. 

Mr.  Olsen  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  John- 
son of  California) ,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  15  minutes  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EscH)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Bray,  for  30  minutes,  September 
30. 

Mr.  Bray,  for  30  minutes,  October  1. 

Mr.  Bray,  for  30  minutes,  October  3. 

Mr.  RoBisoN,  for  1  hour,  October  1. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  1  hour,  October  1. 

Mr.  PiRNiE,  for  30  minutes,  October  1. 

Mr.  Kupferman,  for  1  hour,  October  3. 

Mr.  Schwengel,  for  30  minutes,  Sep- 
temper  30,  October  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RtJMSFELD,  on  Wednesday,  October 
2,  or  Thursday,  October  3,  for  1  hour. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Gross  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  PoFF  to  extend  his  remarks  im- 
mediately following  those  of  Mr.  Cahill 
during  consideration  of  S.  945. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EscH)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Watson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dickinson  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  DwYER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Pelly  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Downing)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 


Mr.  CoRMAN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Podell  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Whitener  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gettys  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Taylor  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  McFall. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. V 

Mr.  Ha'milton  In  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Scheuer  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  12  Instances. 

Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  four  Instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

KR.  17023.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  15263.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  16175.  An  act  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer, conveyance,  lease,  and  Improvement  of, 
and  construction  on,  certain  property  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  use  as  a  headquar- 
ters site,  for  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  as  sites  for  governments  of  foreign 
countries,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  18786.  An  act  to  amend  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964 
for  certain  employees,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2234.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  savings  available  by  using  space  on 
military  aircraft  to  transport  baggage  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Europe  by  the 
Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2235.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmitting  re- 
ports that  proceedings  have  been  concluded 
with  respect  to  claims  docket  No.  92,  Upper 
Skagit  Tribe  of  Indians,  petitioner  v.  the 
United  States  of  America,  defendant;  and 
docket  No.  93,  Snoqualinie  Tribe  of  Indians, 
on  its  oicn  behalf,  and  on  relation  of  the  Sky- 
komish  Tribe  of  Indians,  petitioner  v.  the 
United  States  of  America,  defendant;  pur- 
suant to  25  U.S.C.  70t;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  September  30,  1968,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendEu-,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  18101.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  correct  an 
inequity  with  respect  to  the  applicability  of 
the  rules  involving  recognition  of  gain  or 
loes  on  sales  or  exchanges  In  connection  with 
certain  liquidations:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1926).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  S.  2499.  An  act  to  ex- 
tend the  act  of  September  7,  1957,  relating 
to  aircraft  loan  guarantees;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1927) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 175.  Joint  resolution  to  suspend  for  the 
1968  campaign  the  equal-time  requirements 
of  section  315  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  for  nominees  for  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1928).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CAREY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  15151.  A  bill  to  promote 
the  economic  development  of  Guam;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1930).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  ArglctUture. 
S.  2671.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  control  of 
noxious  plants  on  land  under  the  control  or 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government 
(Rept.  No.  1931).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA'nONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HUNGATE:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  3865.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maurltz 
A.  Stelner  (Rept.  No.  1929).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
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By  Mr.  CONYEHS: 
H.R.  20048.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nation*! 
School  Lunch  Act  to  strengthen  and  expand 
food  service  program*  for  children,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DtJLSKI : 
H.R.  20049  A  blU  to  revise  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  transportation  of  mall  so  a«  to 
provide  the  Pcjetmaster  General  greater  flexi- 
bility In  the  procurement  of  such  transporta- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  GARDNER: 
H  R.  20050  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
11.  1968.  with  respect  to  the  sale  or  rental  of 
single-family  houses  without  the  use  of  real 
estate  brokers;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MESKILL: 
HR.  20051.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Ccmununl- 
catlons  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  obscene 
or  harassing  telephone  calls  In  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
.     By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
IVB.  20052.  A  bin  to  amend  section  6101  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  work- 
weeks and  workdays  of  Federal  and  District 
of  Columbia  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HR  20053.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exclusion 
from  gross  income  for  Interest  paid  by  non- 
profit corporations  established  to  provide  cer- 
tain  assistance    to   businesses    in   disadvan- 
taged  areas   which   are  otherwise  unable  to 
obtain  capital  from  conventional  sources;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  20054.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  Income 
tax  exemption  for  nonprofit  corporations 
established  to  provide  certain  assistance  to 
businesses  in  disadvantaged  areas  which  are 
otherwise  unable  to  obtain  capital  from 
conventional  sources;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H  R.  20055.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  re- 
duction in  expenditures  required  by  section 
202  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968  shall  not  apply  to  expenditures 
from  the  highway  trust  fund:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    ANDREWS   of   Alabama    (for 
himself.  Mr.  Jotns  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
BtJCHANAN.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama.  Mr.  BKvnx,  and 
Mr.  Nichols)  : 
HR.  20056.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  lock 
and  dam  referred  to  as  the  Warrior  lock  and 
dam  on  the  Black  Warrior  River.  Ala.,  shall 
hereafter  be  known  as  the  Armlstead  Inge 
Selden  lock  and  dam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H  R.  20057  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  licensing 
of  hydroelectric  projects  on  the  middle  Snake 
River  below  Hells  Canyon  Dam  for  a  period 
of  10  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
HR.  20058.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1968  to  require  that  periodic 
reports  be  made  to  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  effectiveness  and  improvement  of 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR   20059.  A  bill  to  Insure  that  Individ- 
uals paying  wage  taxes  In  any  municipality 
will  be  accorded  the  right  to  vote  In  local 
elections    held    therein,    regardless   of    their 
legal,  or  voting  place  of  residence;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
by  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.J.  Res.  1461.     Joint     resolution     making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969.  and  for  other  purposes;   ^o  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.  Con  Res.  827.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring steps  toward  a  negotiated  settlement 
In  Vietnam;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  DORN: 
H.  Con  Res.  828.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  by 
military  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
satellites;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  LLOYD : 
H.  Con.  Res.  829.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  upon  the  President  to  Implement  the 
foreign  economic  policy  of  the  United  States 
by  terminating  controls  on  foreign  direct 
Investmento;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Edwards    of    California.    Mr.    Farb- 
8TBIN.  Mr.  Halpcrn.  Mr.  Hechlcb  of 
West  Virginia.  Mr.  Rcxs.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  RoTBAL,  and  Mr.  Rtan)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  830.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  begin  to  liquidate  Its 
military    Involvement    In    Vietnam;     to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Con.  Res.  831.  Concurrent   resolution   to 
express   the   sense   of   the   Congress   relating 
to  the  Nlgerla-Blafra  area;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 
H.  Con.  Res.  832.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  begin  to  liquidate  Its 
military  Involvement  In  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts : 
H.  Con.  Res.  833.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of   the  Congress  relating 
to  the  Nlgerla-Blafra  area;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    SCHETJER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Adams.  Mr   Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Brasco, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.    Del    Clawson,    Mr.    Cleveland. 
Mr.  CONTERS.  Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi.  Mr.  Eckhardt.  Mr.  Edwards 
of    California,    Mr.    Farbstein,    Mr. 
Fraser.   Mr.   Fulton   of   Tennessee. 
Mr.  GiTDE,  Mr.  Haij>ern,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, Mr.  Hathawat.  Mr.  Helstoski, 
Mr.  Horton,  and  Mr.  Kastenmiieh)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  834.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  relating  to 
the   Nlgerla-Blafra  area;    to   the   Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   SCHEUER    (for  himself.   Mrs. 
Kellt.  Mr.  Ktn»rERMAN,  Mr.  Ktros, 
Mr.   LEOcrrr,   Mr.  LtntENS,  Mr.   Mc- 
Cartbt,   Mr.  Macoonald  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Nn.  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Patten,  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Pellt.  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
REm  of  New  York.  Mr.  Resnick,  Mr. 
RIEGLI,  Mr.  RODINO,  Mr.  Rosenthai., 
Mr   Rtan,  and  Mr.  St  Germain)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  835.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  relating  to 
the  Nlgerla-Blafra  area;    to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    SCHEUER    (for   himself,    Mr. 

Taft,  Mr.  Tenzer,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr. 

Vanoer      Jaot,      Mr.      Waldie,      Mr. 

Whalxn,  Mr.  WoLiT,  Mr.  Zwach,  and 

Mr.  Peiohan)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  836.  Concurrent  resolution  to 

express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  relating  to 

the  Nlgerla-Blafra  area;    to  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


t 


By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  20060.    A    bin    for   the   relief   of   Giro 
D'Amlco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
HJl.  20061.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Agate;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20063.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe 
Romeo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  20063.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  AttllUo 
Dl  Prancla;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. " 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HJl.   20064.    A    bin    for   the   relief   of  Eva 
Maria  Kleczkowska;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  DELANEY   (by  request)  : 
H.R.  20065.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Derll  Orlc- 
valdo  Rosas,  Marta  Serrano  Rosas,  Enzo  Ad- 
hemar  Rosas,  and  Dalva  Marltza  Rosas:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EHJWARDS  of  CalUomla: 
HJl.  20066.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Anton 
Joseph  Hanna  Dyke;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
H.R.  20067.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  property  In  Wyoming  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Jim  Brldger  Council, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  20068.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Adolfo 
Henrlques  and  his  wife,  Almerlnda  Henrlques; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
HJl.  20069.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gracla 
Tongol;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
HJl.  20070.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Takls 
Kougloumtzlan;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McPALL: 
HJl.  20071.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Wong 
Ken  Young;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  20072.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Hllbert:   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary-. 

ByMr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  20073.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vaslllos 
Karanaslasls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

BvMr.  OLSEN: 
H.R.  20074.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mohamed 
Khaled  Mokayesh;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts : 
H.R.  20075.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Esplnola  Ramos  Lobao;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20076.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ana  Bar- 
bosa  Dos  Santos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H.R.  20077.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Vlncenza 
Lerarlo  Pavla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  20078.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Carlo 
and  Marlnl  Manconl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  20079.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Lazaro;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
H.R.  20080.  A    bUl    for   the   relief   of   TlnX 
Trust  &  Savings  Bank;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
HJl.  20081.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Jesiw 
Vasquez-Rlvas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HJl.  20082.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Martha 
Lymberta;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
H.  Res.  1313.  Resolution       opposing       the 
granting    of    jjermanent    residence    In    the 
United  States  to  certain  aliens;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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REPORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OP  NORTH 
DAKOTA'S  SECOND  DISTRICT 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

or    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  TH'^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following: 
Text  or  "Kleppe  Comments,"  a  Newsletteb 

Report  to  the  People  of  North  Dakota's 

Second  District 

Congress  may  adjourn  Oct.  4. — Following 
an  August  recess  for  the  national  political 
conventions.  Congress  Is  back  In  full  swing. 
This  will  be  another  long  session,  but  almost 
certainly  not  so  extended  as  last  year's,  which 
ran  untU  Dec.  15.  House  leaders  are  aiming 
at  an  Oct.  4  adjournment  date.  This  could 
conceivably  be  delayed,  however.  If  the  Sen- 
ate becomes  Involved  In  a  protracted  filibus- 
ter over  the  confirmation  of  Abe  Fortas  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

During  my  21  months  In  Congress,  I  have 
been  recorded  on  94  per  cent  or  the  votes  and 
quorum  calls.  As  your  elected  Representative, 
I  believe  It  Is  my  duty  to  be  on  the  Job  when 
the  business  of  the  House  Is  being  conducted. 
The  lengthy  sessions  have  made  It  Impossi- 
ble for  me  to  spend  as  much  time  sis  I  would 
like  visiting  personally  with  the  people  of 
the  West  District,  although  I  have  made  33 
trips  to  the  SUte  In  1967-68.  I  have  had  to 
decline  Invitations  to  many  meetings  and 
gatherings  because  Important  legislation  was 
before  the  House. 

Skyrocketing  costs  hit  farmers. — Figures  I 
have  Just  obtained  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  show  that  a  40-49  horsepower 
tractor  which  cost  a  North  Dakota  farmer 
$4,300  In  1964  today  carries  a  price  tag  of 
$6,000.  To  put  it  another  way,  with  81.37 
wheat  in  1964,  It  took  3,038  bushels  to  buy 
such  a  tractor.  Today,  with  No.  1  hard  spring 
wheat  selling  at  $1.07  In  Western  North  Dak- 
ota. It  takes  5,600  bushels — 84 '"t  more. 

Four  years  ago,  5.733  bushels  of  barley 
would  have  brought  this  tractor.  Today,  with 
barley  bringing  only  50  cents  In  Western 
North  Dakota.   It  takes   12,000   bushels  I 

These  figures  dramatically  show  what  Is 
happening  to  the  farm  economy.  They  show 
that  Inflation  hits  farmers  hardest  of  all. 
Caught  between  declining  prices  for  every- 
thing they  sell  and  soaring  costs  for  every 
thing  they  must  buy,  feirmers  are  In  the 
tightest  economic  squeeze  they  have  known 
since  the  depression  days  of  the  1930's. 

Infiatlon  doesn't  just  happen.  It  Is 
caused — caused  by  loose  Federal  fiscal  pol- 
icies, by  uncontroned  "Great  Society"  deficit 
spending  and  a  ballooning  national  debt. 
The  current  inflationary  binge  has  been  ac- 
companied by  the  highest  Interest  rates 
since  the  ClvU  War.  Farm  debt  has  doubled 
since  1960  and  the  rising  Interest  rates  have 
made  this  burden  three  times  as  heavy  to 
carry. 

Since  government  policies  cavise  Inflation, 
only  a  change  in  those  policies  can  halt  It. 
The  mushrooming  growth  of  big  government 
can  and  must  be  controlled. 

Grain  reserve  needed. — With  U.S.  wheat 
exports  declining  and  a  record-breaking  do- 
mestic crop  adding  to  the  surplus,  the  need 
Is  greater  than  ever  for  a  strategic  grain  re- 


serve. In  December  1967. 1  Introduced  legisla- 
tion which  would  lock  up  in  the  hands  of 
farmers  themselves  300  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  500  million  bushels  of  feed  grains 
and  75  million  bushels  of  soybeans.  These 
supplies,  under  my  bill,  could  not  be  re- 
leased at  less  than  100  per  cent  of  parity. 
Although  the  Administration  has  endorsed 
the  grain  reserve  concept,  It  has  not  pushed 
actively  for  enactment  of  the  program.  An 
Administration  bill  Introduced  in  the  House 
last  year  stirred  little  enthusiasm  either 
among  farmers  or  legislators  because  it 
would  have  permitted  release  of  stockpiled 
commodities  back  into  the  market  place  at 
the  first  faint  sign  of  a  price  increase. 

Service  academy  api>olntments. — I  am 
authorized  to  make  two  appointments  to  each 
of  the  three  service  academies — West  Point, 
Annapolis  and  Air  Force — for  the  school  year 
beginning  next  June.  Candidates  for  admis- 
sion must  meet  relatively  high  physical  and 
scholastic  standards.  An  applicant  must  be 
at  least  17  and  not  have  passed  his  22nd 
birthday  by  July  1,  1969.  West  District  mfen 
interested  in  a  mlUtary  career  should  write 
to  my  Washington  office  for  further  details 
and  dates  of  competitive  examinations. 

How  I  voted. — Here  are  my  major  votes 
cast  since  my  last  newsletter  report:  For 
extension  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
(Passed).  Prior  to  passage  I  voted  For  an 
amendment  requiring  colleges  to  cut  off  Fed- 
eral funds  to  students  involved  in  serious 
campus  disorders,  (Adopted).  For  passage 
of  the  Military  Construction  bill.  (Passed  on 
voice  vote ) .  I  earlier  voted  against  recommit- 
tal of  the  bill.  (Failed) .  For  extension  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Plan.  (Passed)".  I  voted  against 
removal  of  the  spending  limitation  and  a 
4-year  extension.  (Adopted) .  For  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act. 
(Passed).  I  also  voted  earlier  For  a  4 -year 
extension.  (Defeated).  I  voted  for  a  $20,000 
payment  limitation.  (Adopted).  For  the 
Health  Manpower  Act.  (Passed).  For  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  BlU.  (Passed).  For  the 
conference  report  to  establish  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  (Passed).  For  the  Scenic  Rivers 
bill.  (Passed) .  Against  creating  428  additional 
"super  grade"  jobs  In  the  Executive  Agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government.  This  was  an 
economy  vote  which  prevailed. 

Bills  Introduced. — H.R.  18896.  to  authorize 
a  study  of  programs  to  reverse  the  migratory 
trend  toward  the  cities.  H.R.  19205.  establish- 
ing a  community  self-determination  pro- 
gram to  aid  people  of  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities to  secure  employment  and  oppor- 
tunity to  Invest  in  private'  enterprise. 

Spending  up  despite  cuts. — Although  size- 
able reductions  have  been  made  In  some 
projected  Federal  expenditures  for  the  new 
fiscal  year  which  began  July  1.  it  now  appears 
that  the  budget  outlays  will  total  about 
$184.4  billion— S5.5  billion  more  than  in  Fis- 
cal 1968.  Because  of  built-in  spending  in- 
creases and  constantly-rising  costs  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  the  size  of  the  Federal  budget 
continues  to  grow  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  $6 
billion  in  spending  cuts  ordered  by  Congress 
for  Fiscal  1969,  even  if  realized,  will  be 
largely  offset  by  Increases  in  other  exi>endl- 
tures. 

Last  January,  the  President  submitted  a 
$186.1  bUllon  budget.  Now  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  says  several  major  items  were 
underestimated.  Costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
set  at  $26.3  billion  In  January,  are  now  re- 
jected to  rise  to  $2.3  billion  above  that  figure. 
Higher  interest  charges  call  for  $900  million 
more  than  was  contemplated  in  the  original 


budget.  An  additional  $700  million  will  be 
required  for  Social  Security  and  $400  million 
more  lor  Veterans  benefits. 

If  past  experlenec  with  Budget  Bureau  esti- 
mates is  any  criterion — and  I  think  it  is — 
total  expenditures  during  the  remainder  of 
F'iscal  1969  will  mount  even  higher. 

Rep.  George  H.  Mabon  (D-Tex.).  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
estimates  the  House  wUl  have  voted  reduc- 
tions in  budgeted  expenditures  of  approxi- 
mately $4  bllUon  by  the  end  of  this  Session. 
About  $3.7  bllUon  has  already  been  trimmed. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  the  further  actions 
ordered  by  the  President  to  meet  the  $6  bU- 
lion  Bf>endlng  cut  goal  dont  represent  actual 
savings. 

The  freeze  of  $200  miUlon  In  highway 
funds  is  an  example.  This  is  a  trust  fund  ac- 
count. It  has  already  been  collected  from 
highway  users.  It  can't  be  spent  on  any- 
thing but  highways.  About  all  this  freeze 
accomplishes  is  to  disrupt  and  postpone 
planned  construction  until  a  later  date  when 
costs  wlU  almost  certainly  be  higher. 

The  President's  billion  dollar  freeze  on 
Farmers  Home  and  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration loan  funds  falls  into  a  somewhat 
similar  category.  Loans  under  these  programs 
are  repayable,  with  Interest.  Moreover,  the 
record  of  repayment  by  farmers  under  both 
of  these  programs  Is  exceptionally  high. 

Only  two-tenths  of  1 7c  of  amounts  due  on 
PX:!A  loans  is  delinquent.  Write-offs  and 
judgments  since  the  inception  of  FHA  total 
only  77/lOOths  of  1%  of  the  amounts  ad- 
vanced. Slashes  in  funds  available  for  such 
loan  programs  reduce  the  total  size  of  the 
budget  but  don't  represent  actual  dollar 
savings. 

Agriculture  has  been  singled  out  lor  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  freezes  and 
cuts  ordered  by  the  President.  The  Sou  Con- 
servation Service,  the  Great  Plains  Program 
and  the  SmaU  Watersheds  Program  are  also 
among  the  special  targets. 

Significantly,  the  President's  "Great  So- 
ciety" welfare  programs  have  escaped  the 
economy  axe. 

I  voted  against  the  legislative  package 
calling  for  a  10  per  cent  Income  tax  sur- 
charge, coupled  with  a  $6  billion  spending 
reduction,  because  It  didn't  spell  out  pri- 
orities for  cuts.  Now  it  is  highway  funds, 
loans  to  farmers  and  school  aid  which  are 
being  chopped. 

Greater  reductions  should  be  made  in  such 
programs  as  foreign  aid  and  space  explora- 
tion. Instesid.  cuts  are  appUed  in  the  wrong 
places  at  the  wrong  time. 

A  thought  for  today — "Let  not  he  who  is 
houseless  pull  down  the  house  of  another, 
but  let  him  work  dUigently  and  build  one 
for  himself,  thus  by  example  assuring  his 
own  shall  be  safe  from  violence  when 
built." — Abraham  Lincoln. 


THE  "PUEBLO"— HOW  LONG, 
MR.  PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J .  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  246th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 
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CRISIS  IN  URBAN  EDUCATION 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  25,  196S 

Mr.  BELL.  \^r.  Speaker,  since  early 
this  year,  several  of  my  colleagues  have 
joined  with  me  in  a  comprehensive  study 
on  urban  education.  The  'Honorable 
John  DEtLENBACK  of  Oregon,  Marvin  L. 
EscH  of  Michigan,  Prank  Horton  of  New 
York,  and  Ocden  Reid  of  New  York  have 
worked  with  me  in  the  preparation  of 
the  following  analysis.  Congressmen 
Silvio  O.  Conte  of  Massachusetts,  Peter 
H.  B.  Prelinghttysen  of  New  Jersey.  Wil- 
liam S.  Mailliard  of  California,  F.  Brad- 
ford Morse  of  Mas5achusetts,  Howard 
W.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  and  Charles  W. 
Whalen.  Jr.  of  Ohio  have  joined  us  in 
presentifts  this  report  of  the  dilemma  of 
urban  education  and  of  our  recommen- 
dations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  undertook  this  study 
because  the  cities  of  our  Nation  are  in 
crisis. 

Civil  disorder  over  the  last  few  years 
demonstrates  only  too  well  the  undeni- 
ably growing  division  between  the  urban 
core  dwellers  and  the  suburbanites,  be- 
tween the  blue-collar  city  and  a  white- 
collar  outer  fringe,  between  uneducated 
rural  people  moving  in  and  "sophisticat- 
ed" urban  people  moving  out,  between 
the  poor  and  a  new,  visible  but  untouch- 
able, middle-class — between  white  and 
black. 

Civil  rights  legislation  has  offered  more 
promise  than  improvement.  Current 
stress  on  law  enforcement  in  the  face  of 
riots  is  needed,  but  it  can  only  keep  the 
lid  on  a  pot  that  is  ready  to  boil  over.  It 
cannot  reduce  the  heat.  The  riots  are 
a  catalyst  of  division:  they  are  reason 
only  f6r  further  division.  The  challenge 
before  America  is  far  greater  than  pas- 
sage of  more  civil  rights  laws  or  enforce- 
ment of  existing  law. 

Among  the  many  sociological,  psy- 
chological, economic,  political,  and  other 
causes  discussed,  studied,  examined,  and 
preached,  there  is  probably  no  single 
point  which  stands  out  more  clearly  than 
the  crisis  in  unemployment,  caused  by 
the  plight  of  the  unskilled  and  the  under- 
educated.  Our  goal  as  a  nation  should  be 
to  assure  that  the  urban  black  youngster 
has  the  same  opportunity  to  leam  usable 
skills  as  the  suburban  white  youngster — 
we  must  assure,  in  the  words  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
"equality  of  results"  from  education. 

There  really  is  no  choice,  for  If  urban 
education  is  not  radically  improved,  the 
racial  division,  with  all  its  despair  and 
hatred  and  potential  for  violence,  will 
widen  even  further.  Commentators  on 
America's  city  Negro  problem  almost  al- 
ways argue  for  a  three-pronged  attack — 
more  jobs,  better  housing,  better  schools. 
More  jobs  are  needed  today,  but  they  are 
a  short-range  subsidy  which  does  little  to 
promise  long-rarige  change  in  the  plight 
of  the  American  Negro.  Better  housing  is 
needed,  but  it  too,  by  itself,  offers  no 
promise   of   long-range    change   in   the 
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plight  of  the  American  Negro.  Only 
education  offers  the  long-range  promise 
sufficient  to  make  of  the  American  Negro 
a  self-confident  and  self -satisfied  partlc- 
Ipjmt  In  thl«,  the  most  prosperous  coun- 
try in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Our  study  led  us  to  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

Item  by  item,  the  urban  youth,  espe- 
cially the  ghetto  resident,  have  fewer 
physical  facilities  for  education  which 
are  up-to-date  and  in  good  condition, 
fewer  curriculum  aids,  a  less  compelling 
academic  curriculum  and  learning  en- 
vironment, and  slightly  lower  quality  in 
teaching. 

Recognizing  that  some  of  these  differ- 
ences obviously  restrict  educational  op- 
portunity, the  level  of  differences  could 
not  alone  account  for  the  vast  gap  in  the 
results  of  the  students  In  the  cities  versus 
those  In  the  suburbs. 

Data  from  achievement  scores,  from 
progress  reports,  from  armed  services  ac- 
ceptance tests,  and  from  dropout  rates 
and  college  attendance  rates  demon- 
strates expliclty  that  each  student  in 
America  is  not  now  being  given  the  op- 
portimity  to  acquire  the  basic  tools  of 
speech,  writing,  reading  and  mathema- 
tics, tools  without  which  he  can  neither 
continue  learning  nor  compete  effec- 
tively. 

The  kind  of  Individual  who  enters  the 
urban  school  system  and  the  kind  of  en- 
vironment he  comes  from  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  urban  education  has 
failed  in  not  responding  effectively  to 
the  challenge  of  teaching  culturally  de- 
prived students. 

Urban  education,  then,  must  be  made 
superior  to  surburban  education  If  the 
graduates  of  both  are  to  have  equivalent 
skills. 

The  recent  Federal  effort  to  promote 
better  education  across  the  board  has 
been  extraordinary,  with  Congress  hav- 
ing passed  over  49  pieces  of  legislation 
dealing  with  education  over  the  past  4 
yesu-s  and  spending  some  $9  billion  a  year 
to  Implement  111  programs,  twice  what 
was  being  spent  4  years  ago. 

Nevertheless,  the  Federal  effort  has 
failed  to  produce  the  results  in  urban 
education  which  Jare  needed. 

The  very  multitude  of  education  legis- 
lation and  the  numerous  programs  im- 
plementing it  put  the  local  school  in  a 
position  where  it  can,  at  best,  only  adjust 
to  its  desiperation  within  the  administra- 
tive nightmare  imposed  by  the  seg- 
mented bureaucracy  of  Washington. 
Such  a  plethora  of  programs  prevents 
the  one  thing  the  local  education  agency 
must  do — devise  a  comprehensive  plan 
to  provide  real  education  to  the  urban 
children. 

The  "something  for  every  thesis"  ap- 
proach to  Federal  aid  deprives  the  Con- 
gress of  the  opportunity  to  concentrate 
on  the  desperate  urban  need  for  educa- 
tion in  the  basic  learning  skills. 

Congressional  preoccupation  with  the 
legal  formula  by  which  Federal  aid  is 
extended  has  obscured  the  real  issue  of 
improving  education.  It  is  wrong  for 
Washington  to  nm  every  school  district 
in  the  Nation,  not  just  because  the  Con- 
stitution forbids  It,  but  because  It  would 
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not  produce  good  education.  But  It  is 
equally  wrong  for  this,  the  best  educated 
nation  in  all  history  to  force  the  least 
fortunate  and  skilled  among  us  to  find 
their  own  wisdom  and  Initiative  and  op- 
timism to  better  their  own  education  sys- 
tem before  we  can  help  them.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  must  be  bold  enough 
to  tie  Its  aid  to  the  States  with  strings 
that  demand  action  in  the  crisis  in  urban 
education. 

Based  on  these  conclusions,  we  recom- 
mend the  following  major  departures 
from  current  Federal  aid  to  education  as 
the  means  to  achieve  equality  of  results 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
of  the  urban  areas. 

A  recognition  that  priority  attention 
be  given  to  urban  education  as  one  of 
the  keys  to  solving  the  urban  dilemma. 

Revision  and  consolidation  of  the  Fed- 
eral support  programs  to  direct  a  single 
education  payment  to  the  cities. 

Institution  of  a  program  whereby  the 
cities  can  undertake  a  total  revision,  re- 
structuring and  revitalization  of  their 
entire  local  educational  system. 

Federal  aid  to  education  which  re- 
quires only  that  a  local  program  be  com- 
prehensive in  nature  and  that  in  plan- 
ning, attention  and  consideration  by  the 
local  area  be  given  to  teacher  training 
and  recruitment,  facilities  construction 
and  use,  curriculum  aids  and  supple- 
mentary services,  pre-school  programs 
and  year-round  school,  use  of  technol- 
ogy, and  provision  for  adequate  nutri- 
tion and  medical  care. 

Federal  support  which  encourages  con- 
sideration by  the  urban  center  of  the 
fundamental  questions  of  the  adequacy 
of  existing  control  over  education  and 
the  question  of  decentralization,  the 
existing  financing  of  local  education,  and 
the  existing  administrative  management 
of  education. 

Federal  support  which  encourages 
consideration  of  the  value  of  a  synergis- 
tic curriculum — a  curriculum  based  on 
planning  which  considers  each  and  everj- 
aspect  of  education  and  its  effect  on  every 
other  aspect,  including  basic  skills,  voca- 
tional/technical education,  recreation 
and  extracurricular  activities,  remedial 
programs,  and  a  wide  range  of  academic 
subjects.  The  support  programs  would 
encourage  the  urban  center  to  use  rele- 
vant cultural  background  material  and 
to  include  programs  for  the  development 
of  personal  creativity  and  self-reliance. 
Federal  support  which  requires  com- 
munity participation  in  the  development 
of  education  plans  and  utilizes  the  tal- 
ents of  officials  of  private  independent 
schools,  private  industry,  higher  educa- 
tion Institutions,  and  local  citizens. 

The  appointment  of  an  Associate  Com- 
missioner for  Urban  Education  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

A  massive  Increase  in  teacher  training 
programs  emphasizing  instruction  de- 
signed especially  for  the  urban  area. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  we  would 
like  to  insert  the  full  text  of  the  research 
study  with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of 
benefit  to  the  Congress  and  to  those  par- 
ties interested  In  Improving  the  present 
condition  of  urban  education: 
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CoNTEjrrs 

I.   THE    CRISIS    IN    URBAN    KDDCATIOK 

A.  ClvU  Disorder  and  Urban  Education. 

B.  Urban    versus    Suburban    Educational 
Systems. 

C.  The  Gap  In  Student  Performance. 

D.  The  Cause  of  the  Attainment  Gap. 
E   Win  Integrated  Education  do  the  Job? 

F.  Will  Technical  Education  do  the  Job? 

G.  What  Happens  If  Urban  Education  Is 
not  Radically  Improved? 

H.  Appendix  to  Part  I. 
I.  Footnotes  to  Part  I. 

II.    FEDERAL    AID    TO    URBAN    EDUCATION 

A.  Introduction. 

B.  Elementary   and   Secondary  Schooling. 

C.  Teacher  Training. 

D.  Vocational  Education. 

E.  The  Difficulties  of  Administration. 
P.  Conclusion. 
G.  Appendix  to  Part  II. 
H.  Footnotes  to  Part  II. 

in.   RECOMMENDATIONS 

A.  Introduction. 

B.  A  New  Focus  on  Urban  Education. 

C.  Comprehensive  Education  Planning. 

D.  Synergistic  Curriculum. 

E.  Community  Participation. 

F.  Funding. 

G.  Federal  Reorganization. 
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THE      CRISIS      IN      URBAN      EDUCATION — PART      1 

I.  Civil  Disorder  and  Urban  Education. 

II.  Urban    versus    Suburban    Educational 
Systems. 

Physical  environment  and  equipment. 
Curriculum  and  academic  standards. 
Teachers. 
Finances. 

III.  The  Gap  In  Student  Performance. 

IV.  The  Cause  of  the  Attainment  Gap. 
Family  structure. 

Income  and  socio-economic  status. 
Welfare. 
Housing. 
Dropouts. 

Attendance  and  turnover. 
Psychological  attitudes. 
Teachers — sex  and  color. 

Summary  of  environmental  influences. 

V  Will  Integrated  Education  do  the  Job? 

VI  Will  Technical  Education  do  the  job? 
VII.    What   Happens    If   Urban   Education 

Is  not  Radically  Improved? 

I.    CIVIL    DISORDER     AND     URBAN     EDUCATION 

Riots  and  civil  disorders  have  rocked 
America's  urban  centers  and  seem  imminent 
again  Twenty-three  of  the  48  U.S.  cities  with 
250.000  inhabitants  or  more  In  1960  have  suf- 
fered 32  major  riots  or  civil-criminal  disor- 
ders between  1965  ahd  1967  according  to  a 
study  published  by  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations.'  Over  that 
period,  some  130  persons  have  been  killed, 
another  3.623  Injured,  and  28,932  arrested.  In 
1967  alone,  it  was  necessary  to  call  out  Na- 
tional Guard  units  22  times  to  quell  the 
largest  of  the  turmoils. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  reports  101 
major  disturbances  since  March  5.  1965.  The 
Lemberg  Center  for  the  Study  of  Violence  at 
Brandeis  University  reports  a  significantly 
higher  number  of  disturbances.  Their  study, 
which  did  not  rely  on  the  voluntary  response 
of  mayors  across  the  country  as  the  Senate 
study  did,  indicates  that  in  1967,  of  the 
48  central  cities  with  populations  over  250,- 
000.  42  were  affected  by  some  98  disturbances, 
resulting  in  some  77  deaths.  They  reported  a 
1967  total  of  about  250  outbreaks  in  some  175 
different  cities  across  the  nation.  In  the  April 
disturbances,  following  the  death  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  the  Lemberg  Center  counted 
approximately  237  outbreaks  In  some  205  dif- 
ferent cities  resulting  in  some  43  deaths.' 
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Every  Indicator  warns  of  Increased  unrest, 
violence  and  tragedy  in  the  future. 

The  riots  are  both  product  and  catalyst 
of  a  tragic  urban  dilemma.  Years  of  discrim- 
ination, sub-standard  housing,  unemploy- 
ment, rising  expectations  and  dashed  hopes 
have  culminated  In  violent  dissatisfaction — 
an  unwillingness  to  accept  the  frustration  of 
the  status  quo — a  refusal   to  wait. 

Civil  disorder  demonstrates  only  too  well 
the  undeniably  growing  division  between  the 
urban  core  dwellers  and  the  suburbanites, 
between  a  blue  collar  city  and  a  white  collar 
outer  fringe,  between  uneducated  rural 
people  moving  In  and  "sophisticated"  urban 
people  moving  out,  between  the  poor  and  a 
new,  visible,  but  untouchable,  middle  class — 
between  black  and  white. 

The  Civil  Disorders  Commission  put  it 
succinctly:  "Our  nation  Is  moving  toward 
two  societies,  one  black,  one  white — separate 
and    unequal." ' 

The  riots  are  a  catalyst  of  division.  They 
reduce  communication,  Increase  tension,  and 
contribute  to  a  dramatic  change  in  urban 
demography.  Southern  Negro  families  have 
been  moving  in  Impressive  numbers  to  the 
metropolitan  centers  of  our  nation.  Higher 
fertility  rates  for  Negroes  have  led  to  sharp 
increases  in  the  number  and  proportion  of 
Negroes  in  the  core  cities.  A  high  out-mlgra- 
tion  of  the  poor  white  from  the  Appalachian 
regions  has  fed  the  urban  population  of  the 
Northern,  Mid-Western  and  Far  Western 
States.  Partially  because  of  these  trends  there 
has  been  a  rapid  and  sizable  departiu-e  from 
the  cities  to  the  suburbs  by  the  new  middle 
class  whites.  The  riots,  by  seeming  to  con- 
firm the  worst  of  white  suspicions,  encourage 
the  middle  class  exodus  to  the  suburbs.  And 
the  gulf  between  the  haves  and  have-nots, 
between  white  and  black,  grows  ever  wider. 

The  civil  rights  legislation  of  the  past  dec- 
ade was  needed.  But  It  has  resulted  In  only 
a  marginal  change  In  the  life  of  the  victims 
of  discrimination.  It  has  raised  hopes  far- 
ther than  It  has  produced  opportunity.  It  has 
offered  more  promise  than  improvement.  It 
has  resulted  In  important  but  essentially 
superficial  change. 

The  current  efforts  on  law  enforcement  in 
the  face  of  riots  Is  needed.  But  It  can  only 
keep  the  lid  on  a  pot  that  Is  ready  to  boll 
over.  It  cannot  reduce  the  heat.  It  cannot 
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change  the  conditions  which  are  the  under- 
lying cause  of  urban  violence. 

The  challenge  before  America  Is  far  greater 
than  passage  of  more  civil  rights  laws  or 
enforcement  of  existing  law.  We  must  see 
clearly  the  growing  division  In  our  cities, 
understand  Its  root  causes,  and  end  them. 
Among  the  many  sociological,  psychologi- 
cal, economic,  political  and  other  causes  dis- 
cussed, studied,  examined  and  preached, 
there  Is  probably  no  single  point  which 
stands  out  more  clearly  than  the  crisis  in 
unemployment.  Unemployment  results  In  the 
weakening  of  the  slum  family  structure.  In 
substandard  housing.  In  hopelessness,  in  the 
success  of  organized  crime.  In  juvenile  delin- 
quency. In  alcoholism.  In  drug  addiction, 
and  in  civil  disorder  and  crime  Itself. 

The  Manpower  Report  to  the  President  In 
April  1967  reveals  the  following  data  from  Its 
studies  of  Blum  areas: 

"Close  to  7  percent  of  the  slum  residents 
with  Jobs  were  employed  only  part  time, 
although  they  would  have  preferred  full 
time  work.  (The  comparable  figure  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  was  then  2.3  percent.) 

"One  out  of  every  5  of  those  working  full 
time  earned  less  than  $60.00  a  week,  the 
equivalent  on  an  annual  basis  of  the  poverty- 
line  Income  figure  of  approximately  $3000  for 
a  family  of  four.  And  nearly  two-fifths  of 
the  Blum  area  families  (and  unrelated  In- 
dividuals) reported  annual  Incomes  under 
$3000,  compared  with  one-fourth  In  the 
United  States  as  a  whole. 

"A  disproportionately  large  number  of 
slum  residents  of  working  age  were  neither 
working  nor  looking  for  work,  and  so  were 
not  counted  In  the  labor  force  (even  though 
some  were  not  looking  because  of  their  con- 
viction, right  or  wrong,  that  they  could  not 
find  a  job.)  This  labor  force  "nonpartlclpa- 
tion  rate'  was  11  percent  among  men  20  to 
64,  compared  with  only  7  percent  In  the 
country  generally. 

'Finally,  a  fifth  or  more  of  the  adult  men 
expected  to  be  part  of  the  population  of 
these  slum  areas  were  not  located  by  the 
November  surveys.  This  finding  parallels  the 
Census  undercotmt  experience  for  noriwhlte 
men.  The  exact  circumstances  and  facts  re- 
garding this  situation  are  not  yet  fully  ex- 
plored or  Identified."  * 

The  report's  statistics  showed  the  prob- 
lem: 


CHART  1 
(In  percent) 


Slum 
unemployment 
November  1966 


1966  average 

metropolitan 

unemployment 


Slum  sub- 
employment 
rate  (1966) 


Boston,  Roxbury  area 

Cleveland,  Hough  and  surrounding. 

Detroit,  Central  Woodward 

Los  Angeles.  Soutti  Los  Angeles 

New  York,  Harlem 

New  York,  East  Harlem 

New  York.  Bedtord-Stuyvesant 

Philadelphia,  North  Philadelphia... 

St.  Louis,  North  Side 

San  Francisco.  Mission- Fillmore 

Oakland,  Bayside 


6.9 

3.7 

24.0 

1S.6 

3.5 

10. 1 

4.3 

12.0 

6. 0 

8.11 

29.0 

9.0^ 

4.6 

33.0 

6.2( 

28.0 

11.0 

4.3 

34.0 

12.9 

4.5 

39.0 

11.  n 
13.0 

5.2 

25.0 

Source:  Manpower  report  of  the  President,  April  1967,  pp.  74-75. 

National  figures  show  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference between  Negroes  and  whites — a  dif- 
ference which  Is  emphasized  in  the  core  city 
because  of  the  large  proportion  of  Negroes: 


CHART  2 
|ln  percenti 


Unemployment  rates 


Nonwhite 


White 


Adult  men  (over  19) 

Adult  women  (over  19). 
Teenagers (16  to  19)... 


7.3 

4.3 

26.5 


3.4 

2.1 

10.6 
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Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistrcs,  Social  and  Economic  Con- 
ditkins  ol  Negroes  in  the  United  States,  October  1967.  p.  32. 


President  Johnson  In  the  1968  State  of 
the  Union  message  noted  that  there  are  now 
some  500,000  hard  core  unemployed  in  the 
cities.' 

Simply  stated,  an  unemployed  person  from 
the  core  city  does  not  have  a  Job  for  one  of 
three  reasons: 

He  is  discriminated  against  because  of  per- 
sonal characteristics; 

He  Is  not  employable  because  he  does  not 
have  the  skills  or  qualifications  to  do  the 
Job  properly; 

Or  he  Is  not  looking  for  a  Job. 

Racial  discrimination  in  employment  Is 
r.impant.  Every  private  and  public  effort  to 
eliminate  it  must  be  pursued.  But  In  many, 
ir   not   most,   cases   racial    discrimination   Is 
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not  the  Initial  or  principal  cause  of  urban 
Negro  unemployment.^ If  a  man  lacks  the 
skills  to  do  the  Job  he  seeks,  and  another 
man  has  the  skills,  the  second  will  get  the 
job  and  the  first  will  be  unemployed.  Em- 
ployment discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race 
Is  unforgivable:  employment  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  skills  Is  not  only  legitimate, 
It  Is  the  only  way  a  free  enterprise  system 
can  work. 

The  pUght  of  the  skilled  Negro  Is  bad 
enough.  The  plight  of  the  unskilled  Negro  Is 
desperate,  for  his  condition  Is  so  bad  that  a 
bigoted  employer  need  not  even  utilize 
bigotry  to  deny  him  a  Job.  The  first  obstocle 
against  the  urban  Negro  Is  his  deficient  skills; 
rsM^lal  discrimination  Is  only  the  second. 

Elven  If  racial  discrimination  In  employ- 
me:  it  were  to  vanish  completely,  urban  Negro 
un<  mployment  rates  would  remain  dispro- 
portionately high  because  the  urban  Negro 
skill  level  Is  disproportionately  low.  This  Is 
the  frustration  of  the  urban  Negro:  If  he 
has  no  skill  he  can't  get  a  Job:  If  he  learns 
a  skill,  he  can't  get  a  Job:  so  why  leam  a  skill; 
wher»  U  there  hope  for  progress? 

Society's  answer  must  be  two-pronged — to 
end  racial  discrimination  and  to  provide  the 
opportunity  to  the  urban  Negro  to  Improve 
his  skills.  Our  goal  as  a  nation  should  be  to 
assure  that  the  urban  black  youngster  has 
the  same  opportunity  to  learn  usable  skills 
aa  the  suburban  white  youngster.  We  must 
assure  that  the  products  of  urban  and  sub- 
urban education  have  equivalent  skills.  Our 
goal  must  be,  In  the  words  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  "equality  of 
results."  • 

This  study  attempts  to  answer  four  ques- 
tions. First,  are  the  suburban  and  urban 
public  education  systems  and  programs  the 
same  in  approach  and  quality?  Second,  do 
suburban  and  urban  education  systems  pro- 
duce the  same  results?  Third.  If  they  pro- 
duce different  results,  what  are  the  causes 
for  the  difference?  And  finally,  what  changes 
are  necessary  In  America's  approach  to  urban 
education,  not  to  make  It  the  same  as  sub- 
urban education,  but  to  assure  that  urban 
and  suburban  youngsters  enter  the  Job  mar- 
ket with  equivalent  skills? 

Until  the  young  Negro  can  compete  with 
the  young  white  on  the  basis  of  equivalent 
skills,  there  Is  little  hope  of  ending  the  racial 
division  In  America — or  of  avoiding  an  ulti- 
mate race  revolution  more  violent  and  more 
tragic  than  any  experience  this  l:ind  of  lib- 
erty has  ever  known. 

II.     URBAN    VERSUS    SUBU3B.\N    EDUCATIONAI. 
SYSTEMS 

There  are  differences  in  the  structure  of 
the  education  systems  in  suburban  and 
urban  education. 

An  analysis  reveals  that  Item  by  Item, 
ghetto  youth  have  fewer  physical  facilities 
for  education  which  are  up  to  date  and  In 
good  condition,  a  less  compelling  academic 
curriculum  and  learning  environment,  and 
slightly  lower  quality  in  teaching. 

The  differences  vary  In  intensity.  Many  of 
the  differences  between  the  systems  do  not 
result  In  a  restricted  educational  opportu- 
nity, but  are  merely  manifestations  of  a  dif- 
ferent demand.  We  recognize  fully  specific 
and  dynamic  differences  which  are  plain  and 
simply  educational  restrictions. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  thesis  of 
this  study  and  its  recommendations  Is  this: 
An  overall  examination  shows  that  the  level 
of  differences  between  the  urban  and  subtrr- 
ban  educational  systems  could  not  alone  ac- 
count for  the  vast  gap  In  the  results  of  the 
students  who  utilize  those  systems.  The  In- 
equality of  results  Is  due  less  to  a  result  of 
the  imbalance  of  the  educational  systems, 
than  of  a  failure  of  urban  education  to  meet 
the  more  difficult  educational  needs  of  the 
ghetto  student. 
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Physical  environment  and  equipment 
Core  schools  generally  have  more  Impro- 
vised or  makeshift  Instruction  rooms  per 
building  than  do  fringe  schools.  A  greater 
percentage  of  core  students  than  suburban 
students  attend  school  buildings  which  are 
older  and  larger,  with  more  students  In  the 
school,  more  students  per  teacher  and  more 
students  per  room,  denerally  these  condl- 
Uons  exist  for  both  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  although  the  difference  Is  more  acute 
at  the  primary  level.  (See  Chart  3) 

In  the  area  of  physical  plant,  the  overall 
picture  is  that  while  the  urban  buildings  are 
oldM.  they  are  not  seriously  lacking  In  the 
nnjor  faculties.  Although  it  varies  for  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools,  there  seems  to 
be  a  slight  advantage  of  the  core  schools  In 
auditoriums,  cafeterias  and  gymnasiums.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  a  definite  advanUge 
In  the  suburban  schools  In  facilities  for  pre- 
paring hot  meals  and  providing  health  serv- 
ices. Notably  on  the  secondary  level,  shops 
with  power  tools,  physics  laboratories,  and 
typing  classrooms  are  more  scarce  In  the  core 
schools.  (See  Chart  4) 

Library  facilities  show  similar  patterns, 
both  on  the  elementary  and  secondary  level. 
On  the  one  hand,  core  youth  are  more  fre- 
quently within  walking  distance  of  libraries 
with  at  least  5.000  volumes  and  attend 
schools  where  there  are  usually  more  movie 
projectors;  but  on  the  other  baud,  there  are 
fewer  part-time  or  full  time  librarians  at- 
tending to  the  core  school,  fewer  core  schools 
with  a  centralized  school  library,  fewer  vol- 
umes in  the  core  school  library,  and  fewer 
volumes  per  core  school  student.  (See  Chart 

5) 

On  the  secondary  level,  more  core  schools 
offer  free  textbooks,  but  fewer  core  schools 
have  sufficient  books.  Those  books  that  the 
core  schools  have  are  slightly  older  than 
those  used  In  suburban  schools.  (See  Chart  6) 
In  the  areas  of  special  school  services  (e.g. 
free  milk  and  free  lunches),  the  advantage 
is  predictably  in  the  core  city  schools.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  probably  could  not  have  been 
predicted  that  core  city  schools  also  have  an 
advantage  In  kindergarten  and  nursery 
school  classes  available.  (See  Charts  7  and  81 
The  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  sees 
the  problem  in  more  dramatic  terms: 

••Because  this  rapid  expansion  of  Negro 
population  has  been  concentrated  in  seg- 
regated neighborhoods,  ghetto  schools  have 
experienced  acute  overcrowding.  Shortages  of 
textbooks  and  supplies  have  developed  Dou- 
ble shifts  are  common;  hallways  and  other 
non-classroom  space  have  been  adapted  for 
class  instruction;  and  mobile  classroom  units 
are  used.  Even  programs  for  massive  con- 
struction of  new  schools  in  Negro  neighbor- 
hoods cannot  always  keep  up  with  Increased 
overcrowding." ' 

The  Coleman  Report*  for  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  is  a  definitive  comparison  of 
urban  and  suburban  school  systems.  We  have 
relied  heavily  on  it  In  this  secUon.  It  analyzes 
carerully  the  difference  t>etween  Negro  stu- 
dents who  are  primarily  In  the  urban  core 
(N).  white  students  who  are  also  In  the 
urban  core  (W(N)  )  and  white  students  who 
are  In  the  suburban  areas  (W).  The  report 
details  its  results  by  region  of  the  country 
as  well  as  by  metropolitan  and  non-metro- 
politan Indices.  For  our  purposes,  all  ex- 
amples win  refer  only  to  metropolitan 
analyses  in  the  Northeast.  Midwest,  and 
Western  regions  of  the  United  SWtes.  Ap- 
propriate charts  are  located  in  the  appendix 
to  part  I. 

Currtculum  and  academic  standards 
There  is  a  noticeable  difference  between 
the  academic  measurements  In  the  education 
systems  of  the  core  city  and  of  the  suburb. 
In  noting  the  measurements  of  those  schools 
which  are  accredited  by  States  or  by  regional 
education  associations  one  can  see  that  the 
difference  Is  less  severe  on  the  average.  The 
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widest  fluctuations  are  in  the  Midwest  where 
more  core  city  secondary  schools  with  white 
enrollment  have  received  accreditation  by 
regflonal  education  associations  than  either 
the  Negro  schools  in  the  ghetto  or  the  white 
schools  In  the  suburbs.  (See  Chart  9) 

In  the  area  of  curriculum,  there  are  notable 
differences  across  the  board  In  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  the  curriculum  offered.  Core 
Negroes  more  often  receive  remedial  or  spe- 
cial make-up  courses  and  less  often  receive 
accelerated  or  honors  courses  than  suburban 
whites.  Curriculum  Indicators  seem  to  show 
the  core  student  (especially  the  Negro)  has 
less  opportunity  to  receive  the  kind  of  liberal 
arts  quality  education  available  to  suburban 
studenu.  Yet  examination  of  Charts  10,  11, 
and  12  shows  that  the  differences  in  cur- 
riculum between  core  city  and  suburban 
schools  may  reflect  a  difference  In  student 
motivation  and  aptitude  more  than  unequal 
educational  opportunity. 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  sut;- 
gests  that: 

••The  quality  of  education  offered  by  ghetto 
schools  Is  diminished  further  by  use  of  cur- 
ricula and  materials  poorly  adapted  to  the 
Ufe-experlences  of  their  students.  Designed 
to  serve  a  middle-class  culture,  much  educa- 
tional material  appears  Irrelevant  to  the 
youth  of  the  racial  and  economic  ghetto  ■•• 

Appropriate  charts  are  In  the  appendix  to 
part  I. 

Teachers 

The  data  for  teachers  of  core  city  schools 
versus  suburban  schools  shows  the  similar 
trend  of  mild,  but  distinct  differences  be- 
tween those  teaching  In  the  Negro  ghetto 
school  and  those  teaching  the  whites  In  the 
central  cities  and  the  suburbs. 

For  Instance,  the  average  Negro  student 
Is  more  likely  than  the  suburban  student 
to  be  taught  by  a  teacher  who  attended  a 
college  which  gives  less  than  a  regular  teach- 
ing certificate.  (See  Charts  14  and  151.  He 
Is  also  more  likely  to  be  taught  by  a  teacher 
who  scored  slightly  lower  on  a  verbal  exami- 
nation voluntarily  taken  for  the  Coleman  re- 
port. (See  Chart  16)  Ghetto  teachers  are 
absent  slightly  more  than  suburban  teachers 
and  are  required  to  teach  more  students  per 
c'.ass.   (See  Charts  17  and  18) 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  revealed  two  Important  findings 
In  this  area  which  dramatize  the  differences: 

'•The  schools  attended  by  disadvantaged 
Negro  children  commonly  are  staffed  by 
teachers  with  less  experience  and  lower 
qualifications  than  those  attended  by  mid- 
dle-class whites.  For  example,  a  1963  study 
ranking  Chicago's  public  high  schools  by  the 
socio-economic  status  of  surrounding  neigh- 
borhoods found  that  In  the  10  lowest-ranking 
schools  only  63.2  percent  of  all  teachers  were 
fully  certified  and  the  median  level  of  all 
teaching  experience  was  3.9  years.  In  three  of 
these  schools,  the  median  level  was  one  year. 
Four  of  these  lowest  ranking  schools  were 
100  percent  Negro  In  enrollment  and  three 
were  over  90  percent  Negro.  By  contrast  eight 
of  the  ten  highest  ranking  schools  had  nearly 
total  white  enrollments,  and  the  other  two 
were  more  than  75  percent  white.  In  these 
schools,  99.3  percent  of  the  teachers  were 
fully  certified  and  the  median  level  of  teach- 
ing experience  was  12.3  years. 

"The  Cini  Rights  Commission's  survey 
found  no  major  national  differences  in  the 
educational  attainment  i  years  completed) 
of  teachers  in  maJorlty-Negro  or  majority- 
white  schools.  However,  many  large  cities  did 
not  take  part  in  the  basic  study  which  sup- 
plied the  data  for  this  conclusion.  It  is 
precisely  In  these  cities  that  teachers  of  dis- 
advantaiged  Negro  students  tend  to  be  the 
letist  experienced.  Moreover,  the  Commission 
did  conclude  that  Negro  students,  more  often 
than  whites,  had  teachers  with  non-academic 
college  majors  and  lower  verbal  achievement 
levels."  »« 
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The  widely  held  assumption  that  suburban 
teachers  make  more  money  is  not  true.  In 
fact,  the  teachers  of  the  core  schools  earn 
consistently  more  than  their  suburban 
counterparts.  (See  Charts  17  and  18)  None- 
theless, there  still  may  be  a  preference  to 
teach  In  the  suburbs  for  other  reasons,  al- 
though core  city  school  teachers  more  often 
request  to  teach  In  the  school  they  are  In 
than  suburban  teachers,  (See  Charts  17  and 
18)  Still  they  also  are  less  likely  to  stay  In 
teaching  as  a  full  career  If  they  must  stay  In 
that  particular  core  school.  (See  Charts  19 
and  20). 

Teachers  In  ghetto  schools  rate  their  stu- 
dents' effort  and  ability  consistently  lower 
than  do  teachers  of  white  students.  In  addi- 
tion, the  teacher  of  Negro  ghetto  youth  would 
less  often  wish  to  continue  teaching  In  their 
present  school  situation  if  given  the  chance 
to  move.  (See  Charts  19  and  20)  The  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  suggests  the 
following: 

"Studies  have  shown  that  the  attitudes  of 
teachers  toward  their  students  have  very 
powerful  impacts  upon  educational  attain- 
ment. The  more  teachers  expect  from  their 
students — however  disadvantaged  those  stu- 
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dents  may  be — the  better  the  student's  per- 
formance. Conversely,  negative  teacher  atti- 
tudes act  as  self-fulfilling  prophecies:  the 
teachers  expect  little  from  their  students; 
the  students  fulfill  the  expectation."  " 

Finally,  the  more  time  teachers  spend  for 
discipline  and  school  problems,  the  less  they 
have  for  teaching  and  academla.  The  Cole- 
man report  says  that  ghetto  urban  teachers 
have  more  •'problems  In  school  functioning" 
than  do  suburban  teachers.  (See  Charts  19 
and  20) 

The  racial  distribution  of  teachers  Is  one 
more  Important  factor.  Here  again,  there  is 
obviously  a  dlscreptincy  between  the  white 
suburbs  and  the  core  city.  The  figures  dra- 
matically speak  for  themselves.  Both  the 
Coleman  Report  and  The  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission Report  show  data  on  this  problem. 
(See  Charts  21  and  22) 

Appropriate  charts  are  in  the  Appendix  to 
Part  I. 

Finances 

"The  system  of  education  finance  in  the 
United  States  functions  In  a  manner  to  place 
the  schooling  of  minority  groups  In  a  posi- 
tion of  deprivation,  relative  to  the  schooling 

CHART  28 
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made  available  at  public  expense  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  white  middle-class  majority." '» 
This  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Benson- 
Dumbarton  study  entitled  Education  Finance 
and  Its  Relation  to  School  Opportunities  of 
Minority  Groups — the  study  used  In  prepara- 
tion of  the  conclusions  made  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  In  Its  Report  on 
Racial  Isolation  In  the  Public  Schools.  They 
continue : 

"To  summarize.  The  education  of  minority 
groups  is  significantly  a  matter  of  education 
offered  In  central  cities.  On  top  of  a  generally 
inequitable  system  of  education  finance  are 
laid  particular  fiscal  disadvantages  of  central 
cities.  Most  notably  these  are  three:  the  fail- 
ure of  state  subventions  to  recognize  the  low 
levels  of  household  Income  that  exist  in 
cities;  the  failure  of  the  states  to  share  ade- 
quately in  the  costs  Imposed  on  cities  by 
their  non-resident  populations  and,  lastly, 
laid  particular  fiscal  disadvantages  of  central 
city  cost  differentials  In  education." " 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  released 
the  following  table  to  make  the  point  that 
'•the  pattern  of  State  education  aid  within 
metropolitan  areas  no  longer  fully  corre- 
sponds to  fiscal  need:"  '* 


Amount  per  pupil 


19S0 


1964 


Percent 
increase, 
1950-64 


Absolute 

dollar 
increase. 
1950-64 


Place 


Amount  per  pupil 


1950 


1964 


Percent 
increase, 
1950-64 


Absolute 
dollar 

increase 
1950-64 


Baltimore: 

City 

Suburbs.. 
Birminiliam: 

City 

Suburbs.. 
Boston : 

City 

Suburt>s.. 
eutlak): 

City 

Suburbs.. 
Cliattanooga: 

City 

Suburbs.. 
Ctiicago: 

City 

Subttrtn.. 


»7l 
90 

90 
54 

19 
30 

135 
165 

62 
141 

42 

32 


J171 
199 

201 
150 

52 
75 

284 
270 

136 
152 

154 
110 


140.8 
121.1 

123.3 
177.7 

173.7 
150.0 

110.4 
63.6 

119.4 
7.8 

266.6 
243.8 


$100 
109 

HI 
96 

33 
45 

149 
105 

74 
11 

112 
78 


Cincinnati' 

City..    -  $51 

Suburbs 78 

Cleveland: 

City... 50 

Suburbs 39 

Detroit: 

City 135 

Suburbs 149 

New  Orleans: 

City 152 

Suburbs  117 

St  Louis: 

City 70 

Suburbs 61 

San  Francisco: 

City 122 

Suburbs 160 


$91 
91 


88 

189 
240 

239 
259 

131 
143 

163 
26! 


78.4 
16.7 

76.0 
125.6 

40.0 
61.1 


57 
121. 


87.1 
134.4 

33.6 
63.1 


$40 

13 

38 
49 

54 
91 

87 
142 

61 
82 

41 
101 


It  can  be  seen  that  In  1964,  state  aid  to  the 
suburbs  was  greater  than  that  to  the  Inner 
city  In  seven  (7)  of  the  twelve  (12)  metro- 
politan areas  studied.  It  was  this  fact  which 
drew  the  attention  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders. 

"State  contributions  to  city  school  sys- 
tems have  not  had  consistent  equalizing  ef- 
fecU.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission  found 
that  although  state  aid  to  city  schools  has 
Increased  at  a  rate  proportionately  greater 
than  for  suburban  schools,  states  continue  to 
contribute  more  per  pupil  to  suburban 
schools  In  seven  of  the  twelve  metropolitan 
areas  studied."  " 

The  Benson  study,  however,  contains  fig- 
ures which  show  that  when  added  to  "reve- 
nue per  pupil  from  local  and  Intermediate 
sources"  only  five  (5)  of  the  twelve  (12) 
cities  spend  less  than  the  suburbs.  In  other 
words.  In  two  (2)  of  the  seven  (7)  metropoli- 
tan areas  where  the  suburbs  received  more 
than  the  cities  the  money  still  did  not  bring 
the  suburb  up  to  the  level  of  the  new  total 
city  revenues. 

Also  contained  In  the  Benson  study  is  a 
Lorenz  analysis  showing  a  coefficient  desig- 
nating the  degree  of  Inequality  of  school 
revenues  for  various  school  districts  within 
the  metropolitan  areas.  When  analyzed  care- 
fully, it  shows  that  In  the  instance  of  twelve 
(12)  of  the  thirteen  (13)  cities  studied,  the 
state  funds  actually  reduce  the  coefficient, 
i.e.  reduce  the  degree  of  Inequality  of  school 
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revenues.  "Commonly,  the  Lorenz  coefficients 
drop  by  half  or  more  when  state  aid  Is  added 
to  local  plus  Intermediate  revenues,"  "  The 
Benson  study  calls  It  "the  strong  equalizing 
influence  of  state  aid."  ^" 

Furthermore,  while  between  1950  and  1960 
the  coefficients  actually  Increased  In  eight  (8) 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  be- 
tween 1960  and  1964  In  ten  (10)  of  the  thir- 
teen (13)  there  was  a  decrease  In  the  coeffi- 
cient. 

The  effect  of  Federal  funds  has  been  toward 
a  greater  equalization  but  in  comparison  with 
the  state  distributions,  the  Federal  funds 
have  not  had  as  significant  an  effect. 

It  Is  really  not  possible,  from  a  study  of 
thirteen  (13)  cities  to  determine  with  any 
real  sense  of  accuracy  the  plight  of  the  urban 
centers  financially.  An  equalization  effect  by 
the  states  demonstrated  by  reduced  Lorenz 
coefficients  does  not  reveal  the  dire  crisis  In 
actual  dollar  amounts  which  the  cities  face. 
And  the  fact  that  there  are  actually  positive 
coefficients  Is  still  alarming — for,  even  as  the 
Benson  study  reveals : 

"Even  should  Lorenz  values  fall  generally 
to  zero,  this  would  not  Indicate  that  we  had 
achieved  equality  of  educational  opportunity. 
Quite  the  contrary.  It  Is  now  well  document- 
ed that  children  from  different  environments 
require  different  types  and  amounts  of  edu- 
cational provision  if  they  are  to  profit  from 
their  school  experiences.  The  objective  be- 
comes to  achieve  a  rational  distribution  of 
educational  resources  to  stimulate  talent  and 
to  avoid  instances  of  non-leamlng.  Almost 


certainly,  this  would  Imply  a  pattern  of  tin- 
equal  dollar  provisions."  '* 

III.  THE  CAP  IN  STUDENT  PERFORMANCE 

Our  conclusion  Is  that  while  there  are 
obvious  differences  between  urban  and  sub- 
urban education  systems — in  physical  plant, 
curriculum,  and  teaching — It  would  be  In- 
sufficient to  recommend  simply  that  urban 
education  be  made  >detrtical  with  suburban 
education.  Making  that  kind  of  change  would 
be  marginal  If  not  retrogressive  in  pursuing 
the  goal  of  equivalent  skills  for  white  and 
Negro  youngsters  entering  the  Job  market. 
Such  a  change  would  concentrate  only  on 
relatively  minor  differences  In  the  urban  and 
suburban  education  systems  while  Ignoring 
the  gigantic  differences  In  the  performance  of 
students  in  the  two  systems.  The  difference 
in  the  education  offered  the  urban  Negro  and 
the  suburban  white  Is  obviously  an  In- 
adequate explanation  for  the  gap  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  two  groups  of  students. 

American  education  should  not  be  geared 
to  produce  a  single  stream  of  Identical 
products,  each  able  to  obtain  a  set  medium 
level  score  on  achievement  examinations  and 
to  live  in  a  set  pattern  according  to  some 
hypothetical  doctrine  of  medium  America. 
But  each  student  in  America  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  basic  tools  of 
speeck,  writing,  reading  and  math  without 
which  he  can  neither  learn  further  or 
compete  effectively.  The  core  city  youth, 
especially  the  ghetto  Negro  is  not  now  ac- 
quiring  those  skills.  And  we   believe   that 
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urban  education  Is  Inadequate  to  provide  him                          CHART  30.  PERCENT  URBAN  i.  Achievement  scores  on  standardized  ex- 

the  opportunity  to  acquire  them.                                                                 .  amlnatlons    demonstrate    conclxislvely    that 

Note:    Many  of  the  Indices  depleting  the                              "*    "'  metropolitan     Negro     students     score     con- 

urban  plight  are  represented  here  merely  In     Nonwtitts     White     NommHitt     Whits  slstently  lower  than  metropolitan  white  stu- 

statistics  of  Negro  and  white  performance.     Tzr:          -                i^            —           —             -  dents — at  every  grade  level,  and  In  relation 

This  brand  of  generaUzatlon  U  a  Just  one  be-      ,320 35            M            14              M  to  all  basic  skills.  Just  this  kind  of  test  was 

cause  m  Northern,  Midwestern  and  Western      1930 1...           44             SS            n              66  conducted     for     the     Coleman     Report     on 

states,  the  overwhelming  portion  of  the  Negro      j940 »            S            S              ^'  Equality   of   Educational   Opportunity.    (See 

population  Is  urban.                                                     1960"!!!!!!!!!;           73             70            95              74  C^»rt31) 

Source  Ni|n>M  in  the  Unittd  SUtM,  US.  Ospartnwnt  ol 
iJKor.  1511.  p.  67. 

CHART  31 
(Ttsl  icons  on  sUndardiztd  tumination,  lor  grades  1, 3, 6, 9,  and  12.  Nonvsrbsl,  verbal,  readini.  nMtbomatics,  genaral  information,  lor  whitts  and  Negroes,  in  metropolitan  areas  by  region,  lall  1965| 


Northeast 


Midwest 


West 


W(N) 


W(N) 


W(N) 


Grade  1: 

Nonverbal 

Verbal 

Grade  3: 

Nonverbal 

Verbal 

Reading 

Mathematics 

Grade  6: 

Nonverbal 

Verbal*:: 

Readin(7.% 

Mathematics 

Grade  9: 

Nonverbal 

Verbal 

Reading 

Mathematics 

General  informatioil. 
Grade  12: 

Nonverbal 

Verbal 

Reading 

Mathematics 

General  information.. 


4Z2 
43.1 

4&4 
412 
43.S 
43.3 

4C.1 
410 
41S  . 
444  . 

4flL0 
43.S 

411 
44.1 
43.5 

440 
44.4 
414  . 

42.7 

43.4 


52.4 

51.  S 

S2.I 

52.  f 
S3.0 
53.2 

53.4 
54.5 
53.7 
54.2 

53.1 
S3. 9 
53.0 
53.2 
54.0 

52.0 
S3.S 

53.1 
52.8 
53.6 


46.5 
41 S 

46.4 
48.2 
46.3 
44.4 

46.9 
45.0 
419 
44.2 

47.2 
U.8 
418 
44.9 

42.8 

44.9 
44.4 

45.8 
43.8 
43.8 


53.9 
53.3 

52.9 
52.6 
53.2 
52.6 

53.6 
53.8 
53.1 
53.7 

53.4 
53.9 
53.0 
53.1 
53.4 

53.3 
52.7 
52.3 
52.5 
52.9 


/ 


42.8  . 
44.2 

412  . 

44.5  . 

42.6  . 
42.6 

45.1  . 
43.8 
44.6 
42.7 

44.8 
43.0 
43.1 
43.0 
42.1  . 

43.0 
42.0 
42.4 
42.2 
41.5 


53.1 
52.5 

51.2 
53.1 
50.8 
51.9 

52.7 
52.8 
52.5 
52.9 

52.6 
52.7 
M.5 
52.0 
52.4 

52.5 
52.8 
51.0 
51.5 
52.7 


Note:  Figures  are  not  given  for  core  whites  separately,  but  for  whites  as  a  group  and  for  Negroes  as  a  group  in  the  metropolitan  areas. 
Source:  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,  pp.  252,  253,  and  256. 


2.  Even  more  distressing  the  urban  Ne- 
gro student  tends  to  fall  further  behind 
his  white  counterpart  as  they  complete  suc- 
cessive  grades   In   school.   Chart  32   gives   a 


breakdown  of  the  Coleman  Report  exami- 
nation, comparing  Negro  and  white  metro- 
politan students  in  the  6th,  Qth  and  12th 
grades.  It  shows  that  the  performance  gap 

I  CHART  32 


widens 

school. 


as    the   children    progress    through 


IVerbal  ability,  re.iding  comprehension,  math  achievement,  number  of  grade  levels  behind  the  average  white  in  metropolitan  Northeast,  tor  white  and  Negro  metropolitan  students  by  region  (base 

on  standard  deviation)] 


Northeast 


Midwest 


West 


W(N) 


W(N) 


W(N) 


Verbal: 

Grade  6 1.6 

Grade  9 2.4 

Grade  12 13 

Reading  comprehension: 

Grade  6 1.8 

Grade  9 2.6 

Grade  12 2.0 

Math  achievemaot: 

Grade£ ,  ^    iO  . 

Grade9 ^-^    2.1  . 

Grade  12 12  . 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


1.7 
1.7 
3.3 

1.8 
2.3 
2.S 

2.1 
2.5  . 
4.7  . 


0.1 

0 

.4 

.1 
.1 
.3 

.1 

0 

.1 


1.9 
2.6 
19 

2.1 
11 
18 

2.4 
11  . 
13  . 


0.3 
.3 
.5 

.2 
.5 


.3 
.3 


Source:  "Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,"  p.  274,  271 
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3.  A  similar  measurement  Is  the  dispropor- 
tionately high  Negro  disqualification  rate 
from  the  Armed  Services.  In  the  one  area  of 
American  employment  where  no  racial  dis- 
crimination In  hiring  exists,  the  armed  forces. 
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the  rates  of  unacceptable  performance  Is  con- 
siderably higher  for  the  Negro  than  for  the 
white.  The  trend  Is  consistent  throughout 
the  United  States. 


CHART  33 
(Results  of  preinduction  examination  of  draftees,  1966  (selected  States)] 


SMi 


Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

District  of  Columbia 

Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Calltornia 

Oregon 


Percent  failed 

Percent  trainabillty 

Percent  failed  both 

limited 

medical  and  mental 

Negro 

WhKe 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

12.4 

12 

7.4 

2.1 

6.5 

1.6 

40.6 

3.7 

11.3 

1.9 

2.2 

.4 

115 

7.9 

11.0 

14 

2.6 

1.2 

11.9 

1.8 

9.9 

1.5 

2.9 

.7 

20.7 

2.5 

16.0 

2.9 

4.7 

1.2 

24.1 

4.3 

16.9 

3.0 

2.3 

.6 

119 

2.9 

14.5 

12 

2.2 

.6 

115 

1.8 

10 

1.8 

1.8 

.3 

12.2 

13 

12 

2.2 

2.4 

.7 

11.1 

1.5 

12.5 

1.6 

4.9 

.6 

Source:  Supplement  to  "Health  of  the  Army,  Results  of  the  Examination  of  Youths  for  Military  Service,  1966,"  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  US.  Army,  March  1967  pp.  28ff. 


4.  College  attendance  rates  of  high  school 
graduating  classes  demonstrate  that  core  city 
students  generally  are  less  likely  to  attend 
college  than  subvu-ban  students,  and  that 
Negroes  without  exception  go  on  to  college 
less  often  than  whites  In  either  suburban  or 
core  city  schools.  The  following  figures  from 
the  Coleman  Report  Indicate  the  college  at- 
tendance rate  of  the  1964  graduating  class, 
In  metrop>olltan  areas. 

CHART  34 


CHART  36 
|ln  percent] 


1960 


1966 


Northeast 

Midwest 

West 

N    33% 

N    33% 

N    49% 

W(N) 
W(Ni 
W(N) 

54%    W    53% 
41%    W    45% 
52%    W    53% 

Source:  "Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,"  p.  196. 

Although  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
shows  that  more  Negroes  are  graduating  from 
four  year  colleges  than  ever  before,  they  are 
still  doing  so  at  less  than  half  the  rate  of 
Whites."  College  attendance  Is,  of  course,  a 
function  of  both  financial  resources  and 
capacity. 

5.  Dropout  statistics  reveal  some  alarming 
factors.  A  white  dropout  has  a  better  chance 
of  finding  employment  than  does  a  Negro 
high  school  graduate.  The  unemployment 
rates  of  16-21  year  olds  as  of  October,  1966, 
show  the  following:  «• 

CHART  35 

[In  percent] 


High  school 
graduates 


Dropouts 


White., 
Negro. 


8.1 
111 


10.9 
117 


Similar  figures  for  the  16-24  year  old  group 
reveal  similar  conditions: 


|ln  percent] 


High  school 
graduates 


Dropouts 


White. 
Negro. 


6.0 
12.9 


10 
119 


Racial  discrimination  is  undoubtedly  a 
cause  of  unemployment,  but  Is  insulBclent 
by  Itself  to  explain  these  figures. 

6.  An  analysts  of  the  kinds  of  Jobs  which 
Negroes  hold  demonstrates  that  they  are 
not  prepared  for  high-skill,  high-paying 
jobs.  Chart  36  shows  that  certain  occupa- 
tions attract  a  disproportionate  share  of  non- 
whites.  The  figures  given  are  nonwhites  as 
a  percent  of  all  workers  In  selected  occupa- 
tions, 1960  and  1966. 
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Total  employed 11  11 

Prolesslonal  and  technical   4  7 

Medical  and  other  health 4  7 

Teachers,  except  college 7  10 

Managers,  officials,  proprietors 2  3 

Clerical 5  6 

Sales 3  3 

Craltsmen  and  foremen 5  6 

Construction  craftsmen 6  7 

Machinists,   lobsetters,  and  other 

metal  craltsmen 4  6 

Foremen 2  4 

Operatives 12  13 

Durable  goods 10  11 

Nondurable  goods 9  12 

Nonlarm  laborers 27  25 

Private  household  workers 46  42 

Other  service  workers 20  21 

Protective  services 5  5 

Waiters,  cooks,  and  bartenders 15  16 

Farmers  and  farmworkers 16  13 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  BLS  332,  p.  42. 
IV.   THE    CAUSE    OF    THE    ATTAINMENT    GAP 

The  conclusions  from  the  preceding  sec- 
tions are  self-evident.  First,  we  find  an  edu- 
cational system  In  the  ghetto  Inferior  in  its 
physical  environment.  Its  teaching,  and  its 
academic  offerings  to  its  ocunterpart  In  the 
suburbs.  Second,  we  find  an  Immense  and 
undeniable  gap  between  the  results  of  the 
education  in  the  core  city  and  that  In  the 
suburbs.  We  find  a  greater  inability  to  obtain 
Jobs,  a  greater  Inability  to  earn  minimum 
living  wages,  a  higher  rate  of  unacceptablUty 
by  the  armed  forces,  and  a  lower  achievement 
level  on  academic  examinations. 

The  dramatically  lower  output  from  a 
similar  structured  but  Inferior  education 
process  must  be  the  result  of  more  than  the 
difference  In  quality — it  must  result  from  a 
radically  different  Input.  Our  analysis  of  the 
kind  of  Individual  who  enters  the  urban 
school  system  and  of  the  kind  of  environment 
he  comes  from  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
culturally  deprived  and  Ill-prepared  students 
enter  the  urban  schools  at  a  rate  preventing 
assimilation — and  in  a  number  which  makes 
the  average  urban  education  system  Inappro- 
priate for  Its  student  body. 

We  dismiss  as  vulgar  and  stupid  the  fre- 
quently heard  contention  that  children  of 
one  race  are  Inherently  Inferior  In  Intel- 
ligence to  children  of  another  race.  We  agree 
with  Mel  Ravltz  when  he  wrote:  "Disadvan- 
taged children  who  live  In  the  depressed  core 
of  the  city  .  .  .  have  the  same  Intellectual 
potential  as  other  normal  children.  They  are 
not  Inherently  dull  or  stupid  .  .  ."  ° 

Urban  education  has  failed  In  not  respond- 
ing effectively  to  the  challenge  of  teaching 
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culturally  deprived  students.  The  Coleman 
Report  reached  the  same  conclusion.  Stun- 
marlzlng  a  complex,  statistical  analysis  of  the 
related  factors  of  educational  experience,  the 
report  made  the  following  comments : 

"Of  the  many  Implications  of  this  study 
of  school  effects  on  achievement,  one  appears 
to  be  of  overriding  Importance.  This  Is  the 
Implication  that  stem  from  the  following 
results  taken  together. 

"1.  The  great  Importance  of  family  back- 
ground for  achievement; 

"2.  The  fact  that  the  relation  of  family 
background  to  achievement  does  not  di- 
minish over  the  years  of  school; 

"3.  The  relatively  small  amount  of  school- 
to-school  variation  that  Is  not  accounted  for 
by  differences  in  family  background  indicat- 
ing the  small  Independent  effect  of  variations 
In  school  facilities,  curriculum,  and  staff 
upon  achievement; 

"4.  The  small  amount  of  variance  in 
achievement  explicitly  accounted  for  by  vari- 
ations In  facilities  and  curriculum; 

"5.  Given  the  fact  that  no  school  factors 
account  for  much  variation  in  achievement, 
teachers  characteristics  account  for  more 
than  any  other — taken  together  with  .  .  . 
results  .  .  .  which  show  that  teachers  tend 
to  be  socially  and  racially  similar  to  the  stu- 
dents they  teach. 

"6.  The  fact  that  the  social  composition 
of  the  student  body  is  more  highly  related  to 
achievement.  Independently  of  the  students' 
own  social  baclcground,  than  Is  any  school 
factor; 

"7.  The  fact  that  attitudes  such  as  a  sense 
of  control  of  the  environment  or  a  belief 
in  the  responsiveness  of  the  envlrormient  are 
extremely  highly  related  to  achievement,  but 
appear  to  be  little  influenced  by  variations  In 
school  characteristics."  •» 

Urban  education  has  not  adapted  Its  en- 
vironment to  the  needs  of  its  students. 

The  average  core  city  student  Is  a  child  of 
low  Income  parents,  who  lives  in  a  socially 
and  culturally  deprived  neighborhood,  and 
whose  psychological  outlook  Is  an  obstacle  to 
the  learning  process  rather  than  a  supple- 
ment to  it  or  a  product  of  it. 

The  environment  of  the  urban  deprived 
has  not  suffered  from  inattention.  Authors 
have  fictionalized  it;  historians  have  recorded 
it;  civil  rights  workers  have  demonstrated 
over  It;  sociologists  have  studied  It;  politi- 
cians have  worried  about  it;  statisticians 
have  quantified  it.  But  the  urban  ghetto 
student  still  cannot  get  the  education  he 
needs  to  compete  on  an  equal  footing. 

We  will  try  to  reconstruct  that  environ- 
ment. 

FaTnily  strxtcture 

In  March,  1965,  a  classic  and  controversial^ 
paper  on  the  structure  of  the  Negro  family 
was  produced  by  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan — then 
of  the  Labor  Department  and  now  of  the 
Harvard-MIT  Joint  Urban  Center.  Sub- 
sequent statistics  have  reinforced  his  theory 
and  subsequent  studies  have  confirmed  It,  as 
in  To  Be  Equal,  by  Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.  of 
the  Urban  League.  The  Moynlhan  Report 
states; 

"The  evidence  ...  is  that  the  Negro 
family  in  the  urban  ghettos  is  crumbling.  A 
middle-class  group  has  managed  to  save  It- 
self, but  for  vast  numbers  of  the  unskilled, 
poorly  educated  city  working  class,  the  fabric 
of  conventional  social  relationships  has  all 
but  disintegrated."  => 

He  cited  the  following  alarming  statistics: 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  urban  Negro  marriages 
are  dissolved,  a  rate  nearly  three  times  that 
of  urban  whites,  and  I'j  times  that  of  rural 
non-farm  nonwhites.  (See  Charts  38,  39,  40) 

Nearly  one-quarter  of  Negro  births  are  now 
illegitimate.  (See  Charts  41  and  42) 

Almost  one-fourth  of  Negro  families  are 
headed  by  females.  (See  Charts  43  and  44) 

A  majority  of  Negro  children  receive  public 
assistance  at  one  point  or  another  In  their 
childhood.  (See  Chart  45) 
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Over  one-third  of  nonwhlte  children  under 
18  (M  compared  tx)  one- tenth  of  white)  live 
without  both  parents  in  the  home.  (See 
Chart  40) 

Aa  a  result.  Moynlhan  suggests; 

"In  essence,  the  Negro  community  has 
been  forced  Into  a  matriarchal  structure 
which,  because  It  is  so  out  of  line  with  the 
rest  of  the  American  society,  seriously  retards 
the  progress  of  the  group  as  a  whole,  and 
Imposes  a  crushing  burden  on  the  Negro 
male,  and  in  consequence,  on  a  great  many 
Negro  women  as  well."  " 

The  young  Negro  student  lives  In  a  house- 
hold with  more  persons  In  the  family  than 
the  white  student.  According  to  Census  Data, 
the  following  statistics  are  relevant; 

CHART  37 

Average  mtmbtr  of  persons 

in  family 


I 
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Income  and  socio-economic  status 
Any  profile  of  the  urban  student's  environ- 
ment must  include  a  measure  of  the  fam- 
ily's economic  status  as  measured  by  Income. 
The  generalization  Is  obvious:  the  core  city 
student  who  goes  to  public  school  is  from  a 
lower  economic  group  than  his  suburban 
counterpart. 

Nonwhlte  Income  remains  consistently  low- 
er than  white  Income: 

CHART  47 


Nonwiiite 


White 


• 

Nonwhlte 
median  tamily- 
income  as  per 
cent  o(  white 
median  lamily 
income 

1947 

51.1 

1950 

54.3 

1955 

55.4 

1960     ...V 

55.4 

1964 

56.0 

1966  

160.0 

Husband  and  wile  head 4.4 

Other  male  head 3.6 

Fei«»(e  hei^.^ 3.4 


3.7 
2.8 
2.6 


Not*.— Charts  45-53  art  in  the  appendix  to  pL  I. 
Source:  US.  Department  ol  Labor,  1511.  p.  187. 


■  Negro  only  58  percent. 

Source:  US.  Department ot  Labor,  151 1,  p.,  128. 

In  the  Northeast  and  West,  where  Negroes 
are  basically  an  urban  population,  one  In 
five  nonwhlte  families  had  an  Income  under 
•3.000  In  19S4: 


CHART  48 
(Percentl 


Northeast 


Nerth  Central 


West 


Nonwhite 


White 


Nonwhlte 


Whit* 


Nonwhite 


White 


Under  3.000 21.5 

3.000  to  4,999 29.  5 

5.000  to  6  999 21  4 

7,000  to  9  999 14.  8 

10.000  and  over U.  4 

Median  income V4,943 


11.3 

ZE.9 

14.8 

19.7 

13.5 

13.6 

22.  3 

15.2 

23.2 

14.5 

20.7 

25.5 

20.0 

19.0 

18.1 

26.2 

15.0 

26.1 

19.3 

25.3 

28.2 

10.0 

23.9 

18.9 

28.7 

J7,418 

$5,063 

$7,000 

$5,774 

$7,408 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  1511,  p.  140  and  BLS  332,  p.  15. 


According  to  the  Social  Security  Admlnls- 
traUon.  nearly  half  of  the  nonwhlte  popula- 
tion and  60  percent  of  the  nonwhlte  children 
under  18  (as  compared  to  16  percent  of  white 
children  undler  18)  lived  in  poverty  in  IQes." 

Both  whites  and  nonwhltes  increase  their 
Income  as  they  increase  their  education,  but 
at  each  level  of  educational  attainment  the 
white  eai'ns  more  than  the  nonwhite — and 
the  disparity  in  real  income  and  by  percent- 
age is  greatest  when  the  Income  of  the  non- 
whlte college  graduate  is  measvtred  against 
the  Income  of  the  white  college  graduate. 

CHART  49 

(Median  income  ol  men  25  years  old  and  over,  by  educational 
attainment,  1966| 


Median  income,  1966   Nonwhite 

income  as 

Nonwhite      WhKe      a  percent 
of  white 


Elementary: 

Total.. 

Less  than  8  years.. 
8  years 

Secondary: 

Total 

1  to  3  years 

4  years 

College:  ToUl 5,928 


$2,632 

$3,731 

71 

2,376 
3.631 

2.945 
4.611 

81 
80 

4.725 

6.736 

70 

4.278 
5.188 

6.189 
7.068 

69 
73 

important  psychological  effects  that  the  re- 
ceipt of  welfare  can  Induce.  The  scope  of 
the  problem  Is  demonstrated  by  the  num- 
bers who  receive  welfare  payments. 

29.6  percent  of  the  urban  nonwhltes  re- 
ceive welfare  under  Aid  to  Families  of 
Dependent  Children.  The  comparable  figure 
for  whites  is  10.5  percent." 

In  the  central  cities  of  250.000  or  more. 
75  percent  of  the  children  receiving  AFDC 
are  nonwhlte.  Nationally  the  figure  Is  ap- 
proximately 50  percent." 

Illegitimacy  among  AFDC  recipients  is  sub- 
stantially higher  in  urban  than  in  rural 
areas.* 

Housing 

The  area  of  hoiising  provides  only  a 
glimpse  at  the  environment  of  the  ghetto 
student.  There  are  some  revealing  indices, 
however. 

41  percent  of  all  nonwhlte  children  in  1960 
lived  in  overcrowded  housing.  Overcrowding 
is  defined  as  1.51  persons  or  more  per  room. 
30  percent  live  in  deteriorating  housing;  and 
21  percent  in  dilapidated  housing.^* 

In  1960  in  the  central  cities  of  the  United 
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states,  40.8  percent  of  the  units  occupied  by 
nonwhltes  and  16.9  percent  of  the  units  oc- 
cupied by  whites  were  substandard.** 

In  the  central  cities,  also.  23.5  percent  of 
the  units  occupied  by  nonwhltes  and  84 
percent  of  the  units  occupied  by  whites  had 
1.01  or  more  persons  per  room." 

CHART  50 


Percent  ol  units 


Substandard 


Non-      White 
whit* 


With  1.01  or 
more  persons 


Non- 
white 


White 


Northeast: 

In  the  central  cities 41.3  17.5  20.3  8  2 

Not  in  central  cities  but 

inSMSA 42.2  13.0  19.9  6.3 

North  central: 

I  nside  central  cities 39.1  18.3  23.0  8.2 

Fringe 51.1  14.2  25.7  10.2 

Inside  central  cities 26.0  13.2  19.7  7.1 

fringe 28.0  12.4  26.3  10.5 


Sourt*:  U.S.  Department  ol  Labor,  1511,  pp.  209-210. 

Dropouts 

The  causes  for  dropping  out  of  school  are 
probably  unlimited.  But  there  are  some  defi- 
nite characteristics  of  the  dropout  problem 
which,  when  examined  closely,  reveal  im- 
portant patterns. 

According  to  the  Coleman  Report,  the 
dropout  rates  for  secondary  school  are  con- 
sistently higher  for  the  core  city  and  for 
Negroes  in  the  core  city. 

CHART  51 
|ln  percentl 


W(N) 


United  States 12  7  6 

Metropolitan: 

Northeast 23  10  6 

Midwest 19  7  6 

South   9  7  5 

Southwest 10  9  9 

West 12  5  5 


Source:  "Equality  ol  Educational  Opportunity,"  pp.  195-196 

The  National   Education   Association  Re- 
port outlined  the  statistics  this  way: 

CHART  52 
|ln  percent] 


Nsrth  and  West 

Total 

Whlte      Nonwliite 

Urban  total        

13 
16 
11 
12 
13 

13               20 

Central  cities 

15               21 

Urban  fringe 

Places  under  10.000... 

10               11 
12               22 

Places  over  IQ.OCO 

13               21 

Source:  "Research  Summary, 

1967- 

SI,  School    Dropouts, 

National  Education  Association,"  p.  31. 

There  are  some  Indications  that  the  larger 
the  city,  the  worse  the  dropout  problem.  The 
National  Education  Association  rei>orts  In- 
dicate the  following: 


CHART  53 
[Holding  power  ol  128  large  city  schools  systems! 


Population  ol  group 


9.023 


66 


Number  of 
cities 


Numbers  ol  graduates  per  1,000  enrolled  In  grade 
10  3  years  earlier 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


Source:  U.S.  Department  ol  Labor.  BLS  332,  p.  21. 

Welfare 
For  our  purposes  welfare  should  he  treated 
separately    from   income    because    there    are 


600,000  or  more 16  648  638  638  668 

300,000  to  600.000 25  718  705  713  728 

200,000  to  300.000 16  738  730  735  737 

9  ,000  to  200.000 71  750  742  747  763 
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Note:  Figures  based  on  enrollments  in  public  secondary  schools. 

Sourc*:  Research  Summary,  1967— SI.  School  Dropouts.  National  Education  Association,  p.  28. 
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Elizabeth  Waldmen  In  her  study  for  the 
Latwr  Department  indicates  the  tie  between 
family  Income  and  the  decision  to  leave 
school: 

"Among  former  students  whose  family 
money  income  was  below  $3,000,  about  6  out 
of  10  were  dropouts,  but  among  those  whose 
families  had  incomes  of  at  least  $7,500,  only 
1  in  6  was  a  dropout.  Overall,  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  dropouts  but  only  10  percent  of 
the  graduates  were  in  families  with  incomes 
below  $3,000.  Among  both  graduates  and 
dropouts,  much  greater  proportions  of  non- 
whites  than  whites  were  in  families  with  In- 
comes below  the  "poverty"  level.  The  propor- 
tion of  nonwhlte  dropouts  in  low  income 
families  (46%)  was  double  that  for  white 
dropouts;  for  graduates,  the  proportion  for 
nonwhltes  (in  families  with  incomes  below 
the  poverty  level)  was  38  percent,  about  6 
times  as  great  as  for  whites."  '- 

There  is  a  similar  relationship  between 
family  size  and  the  decision  to  leave  school, 
which  is  relevant  in  view  of  the  relative  size 
of  Negro  and  white  families  as  discussed 
above: 

"Wilson  reported  that  among  Negro  drop- 
out studies.  75  percent  of  withdrawals  came 
from  families  of  five  or  more  children,  while 
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80  percent  of  graduates  came  from  families 
with  one  to  four  children.  Hamilton  found 
that  dropouts  more  often  than  the  total 
white  hlghschool  population  were  from  fam- 
ilies of  five  or  six  or  more  children.  Young 
found  that  families  of  dropouts  average  six 
members,  while  the  national  average  at  that 
time  was  3.5  members."  " 

The  National  Education  Association  report 
referred  to  studies  on  the  kind  of  family 
unit  the  dropout  comes  from:  "Most  have 
found  that  the  dropout,  more  frequently 
than  the  perslster,  comes  from  a  broken 
home."  **  It  has  already  been  demonstrated 
that  nonwhltes  have  a  greater  percentage  of 
broken  homes  or  homes  without  the  father 
present. 

An  added  highlight  of  the  education  prob- 
lem is  seen  by  the  National  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  which  reported  that  their 
"survey  of  riot  cities  found  that  the  typical 
riot  participant  was  a  hlghschool  dropout."  " 
Attendance   and    turnover 

There  is  a  dramatic  difference  between  the 
core  city  and  the  suburbs  in  the  Northeast 
and  the  West  in  the  proportion  of  students 
who  attend  school  only  part-time.  Obviously 
this  refiects  the  family  income  patterns 
demonstrated  earlier. 


CHART  54 
[Percent  of  students  in  part-time  attendance  (metropolitan)[ 


Northeast 

Midwest 

West 

- 

N         W(N) 

W 

N         W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

W 

Elementary 

Secondary 

3.5         1.9 

5.5        2.0 

1.5 
1.5 

0.9         2.6 
2.9         3.7 

1.6 
4.6 

5.4 
6.9 

4.9 
3.8 

2.0 
3.5 

Source:  "Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,"  pp.  91-93. 

Similarly,  ghetto  students  show  consistently  higher  rates  of  change  from  one  school 
to  another  during  the  year. 

CHART  55 
[In  percent) 


Northeast 


Midwest 


West 


W(N) 


W(N) 


W(N) 


Percent  of  pupils  that  have   never  changed 
schools: 

Elementary 36 

Secondary 30 

Average  percent  of  pupils  who  transferred  into 
the  school  this  year: 

E  lementary 13 

Secondary 8 


40 

41 

32 

42 

43 

32 

34 

27 

34 

39 

37 

34 

36 

20 

26 

26 

10 

7 

9 

7 

6 

16 

12 

10 

5 

5 

7 

7 

5 

10 

8 

6 

Source:  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,  p.  191. 

James  B.  Conant  in  Slums  and  Suburbs 
put  it  this  way :  "Often  the  composition  of  a 
school  grade  in  such  an  area  will  alter  so 
rapidly  that  a  teacher  will  find  at  the  end 
of  a  school  year  that  she  Is  teaching  but  few 
pupils  who  started  with  her  in  the  Fall.  I 
recall  the  principal  of  one  school  stating  that 
a  teacher  absent  more  than  one  week  will 
have  di£Bculty  recognizing  her  class  when 
she  returns.  This  comes  about  because  moth- 
ers move  with  their  offspring  from  one  rented 
room  to  another  from  month  to  month  and 
In  so  doing  often  go  from  one  elementary 
school  district  to  another;  I  am  told  that 
resident  tenements  look  more  like  transient 
liotels."  * 

And  the  Riot  Commission  put  it  this  way : 
'Teaching  in  a  disadvantaged  area  is  made 
more  difficult  by  the  high  rate  of  student 
turnover.  In  New  York  City  during  1963-64, 
seven  of  ten  students  in  the  average,  segre- 
gated Negro-Puerto  Rlcan  elementary  school 
either  entered  or  left  during  the  year  .  .  . 
The  comparable  rate  In  the  whites  schools 
was  four  out  of  ten."  ^ 
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Psychological  attitudes 

The  Coleman  Report  studied  the  psycho- 
logical/motivational patterns  of  Negro  and 
white  students.  Some  of  the  findings  follow: 

Negro  students  are  more  pessimistic  about 
their  own  chances  "to  be  successful  in  life" 
than  whites.  (See  Chart  56)  ^^^ 

More  Negro  students  than  white  studen^^ 
believe  that  "Good  luck  is  more  important 
than  hard  work  for  success."  (See  Chart  57) 

More  Negroes  than  whites  believe  that 
"every  time  I  try  to  get  ahead,  something  or 
somebody  stops  me."  (See  Chart  58) 

More  Negroes  than  whites  when  asked 
whether  they  wanted  to  be  good  students, 
replied  "one  of  the  best  students  in  the 
class."  (See  Chart  59) 

To  the  question:  "If  something  happened 
and  you  had  to  stop  school  now,  how  would 
you  feel?"  Negro  students  showed  a  slightly 
greater  desire  to  stay  in  school  than  white 
students  did — and  less  indifference.  (See 
Chart  60) 

Negroes  claim  to  do  a  little  bit  more  out- 
side schoolwork  and  to  have  read  more  books 
during  the  summer  months  than  whites. 
(See  Charts  61  and  62) 


Negroes  care  less  than  whites  about  finish- 
ing school  or  college,  and  prefer  to  go  to  a 
technical  school.  (See  Chart  63) 

Fewer  Negroes  than  whites  believe  they 
"Just  can't  learn,"  but  fewer  Negroes  dis- 
agree with  the  statement:  "I  would  do  better 
in  school  if  teachers  didn't  go  so  fast."  (See 
Charts  64  and  65) 

Fewer  Negroes  than  whites  read  a  college 
catalog  or  contact  a  college  official  about 
higher  education.  (See  Charts  66  and  67) 

More  Negro  students  than  white  students 
say  they  never  stay  away  from  school  because 
they  simply  do  not  want  to  come.  (See 
Chart  68) 

Principals  in  Negro  schools  admitted  con- 
sistently to  greater  problems  In  their  schools 
relating  to  property  destruction,  imperti- 
nence to  teachers,  racial  tension,  stealing, 
physical  violence,  drinking  and  use  of  nar- 
cotics.  (See  Chart  69) 

Appropriate  charts  are  in  the  Appendix 
to  Part  I. 

Teachers — Sex  and  color 

The  Negro  students  of  the  core  school 
are  taught  by  teachers  who  are  approxi- 
mately the  same  age  as  the  teachers  of  the 
suburban  student.  There  is  the  same  pro- 
portion of  males  teaching  in  the  core  city 
schools  and  the  suburban  schools — approxi- 
mately n^r  in  the  elementary  grades  and 
53%  at  the  secondary  level.  More  Negro  stu- 
dents attend  class  with  Negro  teachers  than 
do  suburban  students;  nonetheless,  it  is  also 
true  that  more  Negro  students  attend  class 
with  white  teachers  than  with  Negro  teach- 
ers. (See  Chart  71) 

These  facts  are  not  startling.  But  they 
reflect  the  failure  of  urban  education  to 
concentrate  on  the  need  to  compensate  Ne- 
gro students  for  the  environmental  disad- 
vantage they  bring  to  school.  If  the  presence 
of  a  Negro  teacher  in  the  classroom  can  help 
make  the  Negro's  education  seem  more  rele- 
vant to  him,  than  emphasis  in  recruiting  Ne- 
gro teachers  should  be  given.  If  a  male 
teacher  can  help  provide  a  sense  of  mascu- 
line authority  unavailable  at  home,  then 
emphasis  in  recruiting  male  teachers  should 
be  given. 

Good  teachers  can  be  young  or  old,  black 
or  white,  male  or  female.  But  generalizations 
In  teacher  recruiting  are  necessary.  The 
young  Negro  male  teacher  has  the  advantage 
in  teaching  Negro  students  of  starting  off 
with  a  greater  respect  from  the  students 
for  he  is  more  likely  to  understand  the  nu- 
ances of  the  generation  gap,  he  is  more  likely 
to  provide  the  students  with  a  realistic  sense 
of  individual  identity,  opportunity,  and  self- 
respect:  he  is  more  likely  to  provide  the 
students  an  authoritative  male  image,  that 
is  so  often  missing  in  the  students'  homes; 
he  is  more  likely  to  instill  in  the  student 
the  healthy  psychological  balance  necessary 
to  overcome  the  environmental  disadvan- 
tage. 

Appropriate  charts  are  In  the  Appendix  to 
Part  I. 


Summary  of  environmental  influences  on 
urban  edu/:ation 
In  this  section,  an  extraordinary  picture 
has  emerged.  Urban  Negro  students  seem  to 
be  more  interested  in  their  education  than 
suburban  white  students.  They  seem  to  be 
more  aware  of  its  value  to  them.  They  even 
seem  to  work  harder  at  it.  But  it  is  clearly 
more  difficult  for  them.  They  are  less  inter- 
ested in  going  on  to  college.  They  are  less 
optimistic  atwut  their  future. 

The  average  Negro  student  in  the  core  city 
school  is  more  likely  to  come  from  a  broken 
home  than  the  average  white  student  in  the 
suburbs.  He  is  more  likely  to  come  from  a 
poor  family,  more  likely  to  come  from  a  large 
family,  more  likely  to  live  in  a  crowded 
home,  more  likely  to  live  in  sulietandard 
housing,  more  likely  to  be  forced  to  work 
part-time,  more  likely  to  change  schcwl  dis- 
tricts and  schools,  more  likely  to  attend  a 
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school    with    serious    social    problems,    and 
more  Ukely  to  be  a  dropout. 

It  becomes  obvloue  that  merely  offering 
Identical  educational  opportunities  to  urban 
Negroes  and  suburban  whites  wUl  not  begin 
to  serve  the  goal  of  equivalent  skills  upon 
entering  the  Job  market.  The  environment  of 
the  urban  Negro  student  makes  blm  more 
difficult  to  teach  than  the  suburban  white 
student.  Identical  education  systems  will 
leave  the  urban  Negro  behind — and  they 
have. 

America  must  create  an  urban  education 
system  attuned  to  the  environmental  disad- 
vantages from  which  urban  students  suffer. 
If  the  urban  Negro  and  the  suburban  white 
are  ever  to  enter  the  Job  market  with  equiv- 
alent skills  the  environmental  advantage  of 
the  suburban  student  must  In  effect  be 
equalized  by  an  educational  advantage  of 
the  urban  student.  Put  In  other  words,  urban 
education  must  t>e  made  superior  to  sub- 
urban education  If  the  graduates  of  both  are 
to  have  equivalent  skills. 

Many  will  argue  that  equal  educational 
opportunity  Is  the  goal — and  If  the  urban 
and  suburban  systems  are  practically  Identi- 
cal "Wiat  means  that  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities'are  equal.  That  Is  not  true.  Similar 
scbools-with  slmlleu'  students  produce  simi- 
lar products.  Similar  schools  with  dissimilar 
students  produce  dissimilar  products — and 
do  not  offer  equal  opportunity.  Disadvan- 
taged students,  by  definition,  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage In  school  compared  to  students 
from  a  more  promising  environment. 

We  are  not  speaking  of  a  disadvantage  in 
native  Intelligence  or  In  potential  ability.  We 
are  speaking  of  a  disadvantage  In  pre-school 
education,  a  disadvantage  In  psychological 
outlook,  a  disadvantage  in  conditions  for 
study  in  the  home,  a  disadvantage  In  the 
capacity  to  continue  schooling. 

Some  will  argue  further  that  those  prob- 
lems are  Negro  problems — not  ours.  But  no 
child  creates  his  environment.  All  America, 
past  generations  and  present,  has  contributed 
to  that  environment  in  a  tragic  and  sordid 
history  of  racial  isolation  and  discrimination 
which  is  a  national  shame. 

Must  we  really  build  an  urban  education 
system  which  Is  Intentionally  superior  to 
suburban  education?  Yes  I  Must  we  really 
give  the  urban  Negro  student  a  superior  ed- 
ucation system  than  the  white?  Yes  I  Must 
we  spend  more  money  and  talent  and  atten- 
tion on  Negro  education  than  white?  Yes! 

Nothing  less  will  give  America  the  hope  of 
avoiding  racial  revolution. 

Nothing  less  will  give  the  American  Negro 
the  hope  of  a  full  share  In  the  American 
Dream. 

V.    WILL    ZNTEGRATCD    EDUCATION    IX>    THE    JOBt 

EWucatlon  in  our  major  cities  is  rushing 
headlong  to  an  overwhelmingly  segregated 
system.  The  fact  Is  that  since  the  1954  Su- 
preme Court  Decision  forbidding  segrega- 
tion in  public  schools,  de  facto  segregation 
has  increased  In  the  North.  A  study  of  75 
cities  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  in 
"Racial  Isolation  in  the  Public  Schools"  re- 
vealed that  there  is  a  high  degree  of  racial 
separation  In  the  Public  School  systems  of 
the  central  cities.  Chart  72  Is  reproduced 
from  the  Commission  report. 

The  results  show,  in  the  words  of  the 
Commission:  "In  these  cities  75  percent  of 
the  Negro  students  are  In  elementary  schools 
with  enrollments  that  are  nearly  all  Negro 
(90  percent  or  more  Negro),  while  83  per- 
cent of  the  white  students  are  In  nearly  all 
white  schools.  Nearly  9  of  every  10  Negro 
elementary  school  students  attend  majority- 
Negro  schools."  •» 

Integration  of  our  public  school  systems  Is 
a  must.  America  must  pursue  the  goal  of  a 
fully  Integrated,  successful  contented  multi- 
racial society  with  unflinching  and  unhesi- 
tating energy.  Integration  contributes  to  the 
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uplifting  of  the  educational  experience  of 
the  lower  class  individual  into  the  great 
middle-class  mainstream.  There  is  evidence 
to  show  that  in  some  limited  circumstances 
there  is  an  improvement  of  the  educational 
attainment  level  of  disadvantaged  students 
when  put  In  a  majority  middle-class  educa- 
tional environment. 

Coleman  suggests  this  point,  as  olted  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders: 
"When  disadvantaged,  children  are  racially 
Isolated  In  the  schools,  they  are  deprived  of 
one  of  the  more  significant  ingredients  of 
quality  education:  exposure  to  other  chil- 
dren with  strong  educational  backgrounds."  * 
The  Commission's  statement  on  integra- 
tion Is  highly  commendable.  Its  conclusions 
we  applaud: 

"We  believe  school  integration  to  be  vital 
to  the  well-being  of  this  country. 

"We  base  this  conclusion  not  on  the  effect 
of  racial  and  economic  segregation  on 
achievement  of  Negro  students,  although 
there  Is  evidence  of  such  a  relationship,  nor 
on  the  effect  of  racial  isolation  on  the  even 
more  segregated  white  students,  although 
lack  of  opportunity  to  associate  with  per- 
sons of  different  ethnic  and  socio-economic 
backgrounds  surely  limits  their  learning  ex- 
perience. 

"We  support  Integration  as  the  priority 
education  strategy  because  It  Is  essential  to 
the  future  of  American  society.  We  have 
seen  In  this  last  summer's  disorders  the  con- 
sequences of  racial  Isolation,  at  all  levels, 
and  of  attitudes  toward  race,  on  both  sides, 
produced  by  three  centuries  of  myth.  Igno- 
rance and  bias." '" 

Integration  Is  desirable  and  should  be 
pursued  with  vigor. 

But  Integration  alone  cannot  do  the  Job. 
It  cannot  do  the  Job  first  of  all,  because  It 
U  unlikely  to  be  obtained  In  the  next  de- 
cades— and  in  many  instances  is  impossible 
to  obtain.  The  following  p>oints  demonstrate 
the  dilemma: 

Although  there  Is  no  evidence  to  show  an 
adverse  effect  on  children  from  strong  edu- 
cational backgrounds  when  children  from 
weaker  backgrounds  are  put  in  the  same 
classroom,  the  psychological  effect  on  the 
white  parents  is  likely  to  result  in  another 
round  of  residential  shifting  or  mass  trans- 
fers to  private  education. 

Coleman  puts  the  matter  bluntly  when  he 
says: 

"In  large  cities,  however,  where  lower-class 
Negroes  are  both  concentrated  and  numer- 
ous, this  approach  (integration  into  middle- 
class  educational  environment)  quickly 
exhaust  its  possibilities.  There  are  simply 
not  enough  middle-class  children  to  go 
around."  •> 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  asks  for  full 
Integration  of  all  Negroes  into  schools  which 
are  majority  white,  suggesting  a  50%  level 
as  a  measuring  device.  They  base  their  rec- 
ommendation on  an  earlier  finding  of  theirs 
that  "Negro  children  in  schools  that  are  ma- 
jority-Negro often  fall  to  do  better  than 
Negro  children  In  all-Negro  schools.""  It  Is 
patently  obvious  to  see  that  In  many  areas 
It  Is  not  possible  to  distribute  Negroes 
throughout  a  school  system  so  that  none  of 
them  are  In  a  school  which  has  more  Negroes 
than  whites.  By  1970.  of  the  48  clUes  with 
populations  over  250.000  In  1960,  17  will 
already  have  an  estimated  enrollment  In  the 
public  school  system  of  over  50%  Negro. 

"...  that  Negro  students  do  better  In  pre- 
dominantly middle-class  schools  and  worse 
In  predominantly  lower-class  schools,  but 
that  racial  Integration  has  little  or  no  inde- 
pendent effect.  Integrating  poor  Negroes  with 
poor  whites.  In  other  words,  probably  does  no 
good.  Integrating  poor  Negroes  with  middle- 
class  Negroes  might  do  as  much  good  as  In- 
tegraUng  them  with  middle-class  whites,  but 
as  a  practical  matter  there  aren't  enough 
middle-class  Negroes  to  go  around.  (One  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  40%  of  all  white-collar 
Negroes    send     their     children     to    private 
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schools — an    incredible    finding    which    d«. 
serves  study.) "  " 

Adequate  means  to  integration  cannot  bt 
found  In  the  major  core  cities  alone.  Metro- 
politanlsm  as  a  solution  is  a  technically 
feasible  but  politically  Impossible  one.  Cur- 
rent attitudes  toward  race  problems  do  not 
encourage  the  success  of  such  a  program. 

Bussing  and  other  means  suggested  aimed 
at  balancing  the  school  systems  are  achiev- 
ing mixed  success  at  best.  The  most  recent 
example  has  been  the  political  demise  of  the 
Chicago  Integration  plan.  The  saga  of  Bos- 
ton's former  School  Board  Chairwoman  dem- 
onstrates only  too  well  the  difficulties  ot 
achieving  meaningfully  Integrated  systems. 
Furthermore,  even  If  Integration  were  fully 
possible,  it  does  not  yet  do  the  Job.  Coleman 
states  bluntly:  "The  task  of  increasing 
achievement  of  lower-class  children  cannot 
be  fully  implemented  by  school  Integration 
even  If  Integration  were  wholly  achieved"" 
IntegraUon  only  partially  solves  the  problem 
of  the  educational  environment  (resources 
as  Coleman  calls  It)  which  Is  brought  to  the 
classroom.  The  Coleman  Report  conclude* 
quite  unequivocally  that  "within  each  racial 
or  ethnic  group,  the  factor  that  showed  the 
clearest  relation  to  a  child's  development  wa« 
his  home  background — the  educational  and 
economic  resources  provided  within  his 
home."  •»  This  point  has  recently  been  dis- 
cussed by  a  study  released  by  the  Center 
for  Urbai^  Education  in  New  York  City  em- 
phaslzln^the  Importance  of  social  attitudes 
toward  education.'" 

Merely  because  these  youngsters  have  been 
taken  and  put  in  schools  with  normally 
strong  educational  and  economic  back- 
grounds, have  we  raised  the  level  of  the  stu- 
dent environment  enough  to  achieve  the 
desired  results?  There  Is  still  a  gap  which 
the  classroom  must  fill  to  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  promising  home  background. 

Another  element  frequently  cited  Is  the 
motivation  of  the  student  and  Its  bearing  on 
success.  Integration  will  not  on  its  own  re- 
move the  psychological  problems  of  "destiny 
control,"  found  among  the  Negro  youth  at- 
tending predominantly  Negro  schools.  True, 
by  Its  very  nature,  some  of  the  "helpless" 
feelings  resulting  from  the  belief  that  the 
school  is  Inferior  can  potentially  be  removed. 
But  how  great  are  the  changes  going  to  be  to 
statements  like  "Good  luck  is  more  Important 
for  success  than  Is  hard  work."  "Everytlme  I 
try  to  get  ahead,  something  or  somebody 
stops  me,"  "People  like  me  don't  have  much 
of  a  chance  to  be  successful  In  life?" 
Coleman  concludes : 

"Even  If  the  school  Is  Integrated,  the  het- 
erogeneity of  backgrounds  with  which  chil- 
dren enter  school  Is  largely  preserved  In  the 
heterogeneity  of  their  performance  when 
they  finish.  As  the  Report  Indicates,  integra- 
tion provides  benefits  to  the  underprivileged. 
But  It  takes  only  a  small  step  toward  equality 
of  educational  opportunity. 

"Thus  a  more  Intense  reconstruction  of 
the  child's  social  environment  than  that  pro- 
vided by  school  Integration  Is  necessary  to 
remove  the  handicap  of  a  pocr  family  back- 
ground." " 

We  conclude:  Integrated  education  Is  de- 
sirable, valuable  and  part  of  the  answer.  But 
It  Is  a  small  part.  We  support  It.  But  no  one 
should  deceive  himself  that  the  racial  Inte- 
gration of  the  urban  schools  Is  a  sufficiently 
Important  step  to  satisfy  the  society's  con- 
science or  cure  the  society's  ills. 

VI.  WILL  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  DO  THK  JOB? 

Firm  preparation  In  a  technical  field  during 
the  secondary  education  level  often  serves 
as  an  entry  visa  directly  Into  the  Job  market, 
or  at  least  Into  apprenticeships  and  advanced 
on-the-job  training.  Furthermore,  the  In- 
crease in  demand  for  technical  skills  would 
seem  to  argue  for  the  vocational /technical 
education  system. 

We  believe,  however,  that  an  Improved  vo- 
cational/technical  education  structure  will 
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not  solve  the  problems  either  of  education 
or  of  the  urban  dilemma  and  In  fact  will 
serve  to  add  fuel  to  the  racial  polarization 
DOW  well  under  way. 

First  of  all,  an  educational  program  which 
has  as  Its  basic  elements  the  learning  of  a 
technical  education  limits  the  scope  of  the 
individual  In  the  competitive  Job  market. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  general  education 
stressing  the  skills  of  the  liberal  arts — an 
sbillty  to  communicate,  to  calculate,  to 
learn — does  not  prevent  one  from  entering 
sny  of  the  technical  areas  nor  limit  him  to 
any  particular  type  of  Job.  In  fact,  a  basic 
skill  background,  probably  even  enhances 
the  opportunity  for  most  techmcal  Jobs  and 
improves  the  individuals  marketability.  Ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  79  % 
of  Negro  hlghschool  graduates  compared  to 
83 '"c  of  white  hlghschool  graduates  enter  the 
labor  force."  The  fundamental  shortcoming 
of  urban  education  Is  not  In  the  teaching  of 
marketable  skills  but  In  the  teaching  of 
basic   learning  skills. 

Second,  while  a  technical  education  In  this 
day  and  age  can  be  an  excellent  means  of 
securing  a  decent  Job,  It  still  is  treated  by 
society  as  "second  class"  education.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  psychological  differences  be- 
tween the  graduate  of  a  vocational /technical 
program  and  a  liberal  arts  program  are  sig. 
nlflcant  and  reinforce  the  polarization  tend- 
encies now  In  effect.  Whether  in  fact  the 
education  is  actually  Inferior  or  not,  It  is 
viewed  as  inferior  education.  Whites  In  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  country,  according 
to  the  Coleman  report  showed  consistently 
less  Interest  In  going  to  a  technical  school: 
CHART  73 


Those  wanting  to  go  to 
a  technical  school 
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Note.— In  response  to  question:  "How  (ar  do  you  want  to  go 
in  school? 

Source:  "Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,"  p.  283. 

We  are  not  arguing  against  Improved  tech- 
nical education.  We  are  arguing  that  by  It- 
self it  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  urban 
education  dilemma  while  actually  furthering 
the  class  and  racial  divisions  of  America. 

If  vocational  education  Is  treated  as  a 
substitute  for  education  In  basic  learning 
skills.  It  does  not  represent  a  long-range 
answer.  If  vocational  education  is  considered 
a  separate  haven  for  society's  disadvantaged 
youth.  It  will  be  an  unequal  haven  which 
perpetuates  race  hatred. 

Vocational  education  should  be  a  supple- 
ment to  any  liberal  arts  program.  In  the 
words  of  James  B.  Conant:  "First  and  fore- 
most, vocational  courses  should  not  replace 
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courses  which  are  essential  parts  of  the  re- 
quired academic  program  for  graduation."  » 
Technical  education  In  the  form  of  elecUves 
to  supplement  a  basic  program  are  quite  use- 
ful. In  that  sense  vocatlon&l  courses  can 
serve  to  convince  the  student  of  the  relevance 
of  his  education  and  can  encourage  him  to 
gain  more  from  the  whole  curriculum  which 
concentrates  on  basic  learning  skills. 

Vn.  WHAT  HAPPENS  IF  XTSBAN  EDUCATION  IS  NOT 
RADICALLY  IMPROVED 

Thus  feir  this  report  has  described  condi- 
tions as  they  are  today.  Today's  conditions 
Justify  new  and  massive  attention  to  the  In- 
adequacy of  public  education  in  America's 
core  cities. 

But  the  problem  is  much  worse  than  to- 
day's conditions  reveal.  Every  statlBtical  In- 
dex shows  that  vrtth  every  year  of  delay  In 
dramatic  changes  in  urban  education — 

Negro  enrollment  In  core  city  schools  will 
Increase  and  vrlll  Increase  faster  than  white 
enrollment; 

The  white  exodus  to  the  subtirbs  will  ac- 
celerate; 

The  gap  In  real  educational  achievement 
and  in  skills  brought  to  the  Job  market  be- 
tween Negro  and  white  youngsters  will  widen; 

The  division  between  the  races  will  become 
ever  more  serious. 

Of  the  48  American  core  cities  VTlth  a 
population  of  250,000  or  more  in  1980,  only  11 
had  a  Negro  school  age  population  of  over  33 
percent.  In  1966  the  number  was  17  in  1970 
it  will  be  22;  by  1975  it  will  be  27.  In  1965  only 
one  major  American  city,  the  nation's  capital, 
had  more  Negroes  of  school  age  than  whites; 
by  1975,  eleven  major  U.S.  cities  will  face 
this  problem.  (See  Chart  74) 

These  estimates  of  the  future  are  based  on 
extrapolations  on  current  trends  in  birth 
rates,  migration  to  the  cities,  and  migration 
from  the  cities.  But  they  don't  really  tell  the 
full  story,  for  they  refer  to  school  age  popula- 
tion, not  public  school  enrollment. 

The  estimated  figures  for  public  school  en- 
rollment show  even  more  dramatic  trends.  In 
1960  only  11  of  the  48  cities  had  a  Negro  stu- 
dent age  population  of  over  33%  or  more. 
By  1965,  half  of  the  48  cities  had  a  Negro 
public  school  enrollment  of  33  %  or  more.  By 
1970.  28  of  the  48  cities  vrlU  be  In  this  posi- 
tion. And  by  1975,  fully  two-thirds  of  Amer- 
ica's largest  cities  will  have  a  Negro  public 
school  enrollment  of  33%  or  more — and  19 
major  cities  will  have  a  larger  Negro  public 
school  student  body  than  white.  (See  Chart 
75) 

A  few  sample  cities  show  the  picture.  In 
I960,  40%  of  Chicago's  public  school  stu- 
dents were  Negro;  in  1975  76%  vrtll  be  Negro; 
the  fifteen  year  Jump  In  Detroit  vrtll  be  from 
43  7o  to  79%;  in  Baltimore  from  48%  to  83%; 
in  St.  Louis  from  49%  to  82%;  In  San  Fran- 
cisco from  34%  to  63%;  in  New  Orleans  from 
55%  to  79%;  in  Newark  from  47%  to  68%; 
in  Louisville  from  32%  to  62%;  In  Miami 
from  31%  to  62%;  in  Jersey  City  from  26% 
to  68%;  and  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  from 
29%  to62%.' 
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A  similar  trend  Is  taking  place,  by  the  way, 
in  private  school  enrollment  of  core  city  stu- 
dents. As  the  proportion  of  Negro  students 
in  city  public  schools  rises  dramatically 
so  does  the  proportion  of  Negro  students  In 
the  private  schools  available  to  core  city 
students.  This  trend  In  private  school  enroll- 
ment is  most  dramatic  where  Negro  enroll- 
ment In  the  public  schools  is  extremely 
heavy.  It  is  predicted,  for  example,  that  In 
1976,  95%  of  all  Washington,  D.C.  public 
school  students  will  be  Negro,  and  42%  of 
all  of  Washington's  private  school  students 
will  be  Negro.  (See  Chart  76)  This  trend  Is 
relevant  for  two  reasons:  first.  It  refiects 
growing  Negro  appreciation  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  urban  education;  second,  it  sug- 
gests that  white  parents  confronted  with  the 
dilemma  of  core  city  schools  may  Increasingly 
opt  for  a  move  to.  the  suburbs  rather  than 
sending  their  children  to  private  school. 

The  urban  education  problem  today  is  not 
Just  a  Negro  problem — the  Inadequacy  of 
core  city  schools  works  a  hardship  on  all 
their  students,  white  and  Negro  alike.  The 
division  today  is  still  predominantly  an 
urban-suburban  division.  But  as  the  core 
city  schools  become  more  and  more  Negro 
the  urban-suburban  division  will  become  In- 
creasingly a  black-white  division.  The  non- 
equivalence  in  skills  between  the  core  city 
and  suburban  students  vriii  become  increas- 
ingly a  nonequlvalence  between  black  and 
white.  The  employment  disadvantage  of  the 
urban  student  will  increasingly  be  the  em- 
ployment disadvantage  of  the  Negro  stu- 
dent. The  racial  division — with  all  of  its 
despair  and  hatred  and  potential  for  vio- 
lence— will  widen  even  further. 

America  must  veer  off  its  course  toward 
collision  between  the  races.  We  must  improve 
urban  education  in  order  to  Induce  white 
families  to  stay  In  the  cities.  We  must  Im- 
prove urban  education  in  order  to  better  the 
Negro's  chance  of  competing  effectively  for  a 
promising  Job.  We  must  improve  urban  edu- 
cation to  avoid  a  race  revolution. 

Commentators  on  America's  city  Negro 
problem  almost  always  argue  for  a  three- 
pronged  attack — more  Jobs,  better  housing, 
better  schools.  More  Jobs  are  needed  today, 
but  they  are  a  short-range  subsidy  which 
does  little  to  promise  long-range  change. 
Better  housing  is  needed,  but  it  too,  by  it- 
self, offers  no  promise  of  long-range  change 
in  the  plight  of  the  American  Negro. 

In  the  long  run,  any  attempt  at  a  solu- 
tion which  avoids  a  massive  attempt  to  Im- 
prove urban  education  must  fail.  Only  edu- 
cation can  provide  the  skills  to  earn  a  Job. 
Only  education  can  provide  the  stimulus  for 
the  environmental  change  which  makes  new 
housing  a  reason  for  new  hope.  Only  edu- 
cation offers  the  long-range  promise  sufficient 
to  make  of  the  American  Negro  a  self-confi- 
dent and  self-satisfied  participant  in  this, 
the  most  prosperous  country  In  the  history 
of  mankind. 

Appropriate  charts  are  in  the  appendix  to 
part  I. 
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■74I76 


Footnotes  at  end  of  pt.  J . 
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CHARTS 


ICHARACTERISTICS  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PLANTS  ATTENDED  BY  NEOUO  AND  WHITE  PUPILS.  F0«  METROPOLITAN  AREAS.  BY  REGION.  FALL  1965| 


NorthMSt 


Midwtit 


WkI 


1*(N) 


W(N) 


W(N) 


ELEMENTARY  j 

Avtrigt  numb«r  of  irntnittion  rooms  p«r  buildliti                '?                 ^  *5  ^  'n  'n  ^n 

A¥«ru«  numb«r  or  iTnprovised  or  makeshift  rooms  p«r  buildmi 1                    I  g  I  w  u  " 

P»re»nt  of  students  in  scfioolpUnti  of  •«•:                                                             «                 «■  ««  «  ««  ki  7R 

Uss  than  20  YMrt U                 t?  I»  iJ  ^  18  14 

20to39,.ars M                  »7  11  53  8  18  7 

40  yoars  or  more.       43                 27  11  M  1»  18  / 

Avtrai*  numtxr  of  pupils  p«f—                                                                                       ^»                   «  »«  r*  ll  M  37 

Instruction  room «                  »?  5  ?a  M  28  30 

iMCher - JZ                JJ  J7  fii?  Jo  sis  600 

A»«r«««  tow  •nrolliMiit  in  school Mi               60B  St7  643  560  555  6OO 

SECONDARY  J 

Average  number  of  instruction  ruoms  per  buildini >..                *«*?*?  ^7  *5  *l  1 

Average  number  ot  improvised  or  maheshitt  rooms  per  building Q                   I  I  J  ^  »  » 

Percent  of  students  in  school  pUnfj  of  ige:                                                                                  _  ,.  „  ,.  .,  c. 

Less  than  20  years if                 77  M  38  27  37  46 

20t,i39»ears Jo                 S  ?5  M  36  20  2 

40  years  or  more W                 U  li  a  M  i» 

Average  number  of  pupils  p«i—                                                                                  k                  »»  9»  ■a  at  M  31 

AverlWienroiin^ent  in  sch.it:::::::::::;;::::::::::::::::::::::::       w        »  6^3  708  619  573  428 

Sourct:  "Equality  ol  Educational  Opportunity,"  p.  68tt. 

CHART  4 

IPorconI  of  white  and  Negro  pupils  in  etomentary  and  secondary  schools  with  soloctad  spocial  facilitios,  lor  matropoliUn  areas,  by  region,  tall  1965| 

Northeast  MIdwst 

N                 W(N)                 W  N                 W(N)  W  N 


19 

20 

0 

0 

80 

W 

13 

9 

6 

7 

37 

31 

32 

31 

565 

S60 

64 

59 

0 

1 

55 

79 

45 

19 

1 

3 

30 

30 

24 

23 

428 

44; 

West 


W(N) 


Auditorium;  M  <«  40                  27  10                  10                  47 

|l»'"«n«»f» 77  M  72                 51  56                 44                72 

Secondary "  "* 

Cafeteria:  ..  .,  45                 24  16                 22                 34 

El'mentary «•  ;{  jj                 55  g?                 54                 77 

Secondary .    ■" 

Gymnasium:  46  41  49                  36  18                  19                    0 

E"«m«"<»nr 5S  93  90                 74  78                 76                 99 

Secondary *"  '■' 

Kitchen  for  preparing  hot  meals:  ..  .,  »-                 57  68                 71                 90 

ISJ;":::::::::::::::::::::::;;:::::;::;:;:::;;:::::;::::"  U  loo  loo         88  96         96         99 

Infirmary  or  health  room:  ,.  -.  ,„                 y^  gg                 79                 93 

Elementary 96  »  99                 70  81                 83                 71 

Secondary »»  »»  ^^ 

Special  rooms:  ,,  ^  ^^                 35  33                 3$                 31 

Elementary »  ^  jj                 59  68                 58                 75 

Secondary "  '•" 

SECONDARY  ONLY  „  .^  ,00  ,oo 

Shop  with  power  tools -- -- r-:-—  *'  ^  ''             ■  '"" 

Space  and  equipment  available  for  laboratory  work,  secondary  school  m.  ^^  ^^  gj  jOO 

B'0">« n  99  99                100  100                100                100 

Chamistry S  97  99                 94  98                 %                 76 

Physics '„  gn  74                 gg  48                 57                 95 

Foreign  language  lab  with  sound  •qutpnwnt. a*  99  93               100  98                 96               100 

Typing  classroom  .          "J  „,  95                  77  joq                100                100 

Baseball  or  football  field ''  ^^  ="  "" 

Source:  Equality  ol  Educational  Opportunity,  p.  71ff. 

CHART  5 

ILibrary  services  available  to  Negro  and  whtte  pupils  in  elemenUry  and  secondary  schools,  lor  metropolitan  areas,  by  region,  tall  19651 

Northeast  MMwost 

N                W(N)               W  N                W(N)  W  N 

__^ jc ■ — ■ 

.                                        —  ^ 

Publi    library  with  at  least  5,000  books  in  walking  distance  ol  school:  ^  ^j  42  77 

|'«"'«"'a'l' 85  78  68                 90  55                 75                 94 

Secondary "  '"  "^ 

School  has  a  centralized  library:  „.  »„  57  75                 70                 gi 

Elementary 100  99  99               100  100               100               100 

Secondary * 

Number  of  librarians  serving  school  library: 

None:  34  33  22                  46  43                  46                  23 

Elementary ^12  0  0  2                    0 

Secondary - ■*  ' 

1  part  time:  .  ,,  34                 jp  41                 39                 57 

Elementary '»  0  0                   10  5                  0 

Secondary 0  u  u                   1  " 

1  or  more  lull  time:  „  ^  4,                 22  15                 15                 19 

sS^J"::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;;;";;""--------  *  w  99         99  loo         94        loo 

School  has  at  least  3  sound-equipped  movie  projectors:  ^.  22  15  14 

I ;:::::::::::::::::::::::;;;:;:;::::::::::::::;:::  93  74  79         68  63         77        100 

Number  o»  viiumes  in  school  library:                                  _  ^  0j2  2  684  2,670  2,796           6,099 

I :;:::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::      8:299  8:763  8;3i8  8:666  6,553      8,057      11,599 

VolumiK  p«  studont  in  school  library:  302  5  33  4  65              2  39  4  00             5.03             6.58 

|- ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  379  4:74  5:29       3.45  3.71       4.82       6.50 

Sourco:  "Equality  ol  Eduutionat  Opportunity,"  p.  74ft. 


17 
57 

6 

91 

0 
99 

95 
97 

99 

80 

29 
69 


100 

100 
100 
76 
94 
100 
100 


West 


W(N) 


100 

100 
100 
100 
80 
100 
100 


67 
90 

98 
100 

9^ 

100 

17 
0 

21 
0 

69 
0 

63 
1 

14 
100 

13 
99 

8 

100 

12 
99 

4,820 
11,590 

4,487 
10,214 

7.57 
5.94 

7.27 
6  27 

CHART  6 
(Percent  ol  Negro  and  white  pupils  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  with  available  textbooks,  for  metropolitan  areas,  by  region,  tall  1965| 


Northeast 


Midwest 


West 


W(N) 


W(N) 


W(N) 


^ttX"'**'.''" 100  100  98                 72                 65                 54  98                100 

sSondary  98  96                 91                  67                  48                  39  99                 99 

<;diool  has  sufficient  number  of  textbooks: 

Eementary 90  97                  97                  97                  99                  99  95                 91 

Siondary  94  99                 99                 98                99               100  96                99 

Age  of  schools'  texts: 

No  texts  furnished:  .           .       «  ,     ' 

Elementary 2  12                   3                   2                   2  0                   1 

Secondary. 1  1                   3                 14                 21                 20  0                  0 

nCnUr?""".": 57  47                 56                67                 59                59  77                68 

Secondary  55  53                  59                  51                  73                 67  59                  37 

Texts  4  or  more  years  old: 

Elementary.  41  52                  42                  30                  39                  39  21                  31 

Secondary. 42  47                 34                 35                  6                 13  40                62 

Source:  "Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity."  p.  776ft. 

CHART  7 

(Percent  of  Negro  and  white  pupils  attending  elementary  and  secondary  schools  having  certain  services,  tor  metropolitan  areas,  by  regkin,  fall  1965) 

Northeast  Mklwest  West 

N                 W(N)  W  N                 W(N)                 W                    N  W(N)                 W 

free  lunch:      I 

Average  ^rcent  getting:  ,,  c                    >;                   o                   -.                   ^  j                    i 

ElemenUry 13  6533344 

Secondary  7  4                   3                   9                   8                   4  2                   2 

Percent  in  school  with  none: 

Elementary 50  53                 55                 58                 59                 55  33                 49 

Secondary. 34  29                 49                 26                 27                 35  53                 39 

Free  milk: 

Average  percent  getting:  ,,  ,,                  ,                  c                  .                 c  *                 5 

Elementary 32  24                   4                   5                   4                   6  4                   2 

Secondary 5  3                  3                  3                  9                  5  11 

Percent  in  school  with  none: 

Elementary                29  43                 60                 48                60                 55  28                 56 

S«!ondary    :.: 29  40                  50                  49                  33                  38  84                 60 

Attendance  law  in  school  district: 

No  compulsory  school:  attendance  law:  ...„„„ 

Elementafy °  2                  S                  I                  2                  2  S                  S 

Secondary  00  00                   0                   0  0                   0 

Has  a  well-enforced  compulsory  school  attendance  law:  _,  ^_                „„  .  „,                „ 

Elementary                          97  96                96                85                88                89  87                96 

Serandary    ;:::::::: 97  93                 90                69                 72                 88  96                 97 

Psychologist  (full  or  part  time)  in  the  school: 

Elementary                                        50  69                 59                 35                 42                 34  86                89 

seSary  ::;;:;::::::::: so  58         4o         73         42         55  70         71 

Nurse  (full  or  part  time)  in  the  school: 

Elementary 93  93                  2i                  21                  |2                  S  21                 II 

Secondary        : 83  93                 92                 93                 89                 87  99                99 

Attendance  officer  (full  or  part  lime)  in  the  school:  „  ,,                 „                 c.  -.e                 -ic 

Elementary.-.. 94  88                  81                  73                  63                  54  76                  76 

Secondary 95  75                 80                67                 79                 65  94                 95 

Source:  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,  p.  82fl. 

CHART  8 

[PERCENT  OF  WHITE  AND  NEGRO  PUPILS  ATTENDING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  HAVING  KINDERGARTENS  OR  NURSERY  SCHOOLS,  FOR  METROPOLITAN  AREAS,  BY  REGION, 

FALL  19651 


100 
86 

90 
96 


1 

2 

77 
67 

22 
30 


Kindergarten; 

Available,  free  to  all  pupils.. 

None  available 

Available,  but  fee  Is  charged 
Nursery  school; 

Available,  free  to  all  pupils.. 

None  available 


Source:  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,  p.  85f>. 
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1 
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61 
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0 
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92 

48 

84 


Northeast 

Midwest 

West 

' 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

W 

90 

84 

12 

2 

2 
88 

74 

18 

0 

2 
89 

93 
2 

1 

16 
81 

77 

18 

5 

1 
99 

66 
29 

5 

1 
99 

91 
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0 

5 
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2 
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1 
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5 

1 

93 
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CHART  9 


IPercant  of  whit*  and  Negro  pupils  ittanding  alamantary  and  saoondary  sdieois  aocraditad  by  Stata  aianey  and  by  rafional  association,  (or  matropolitan  araas,  by  ration,  fall  1965] 


Northaast 


MMwast 


Wast 


W(N) 


W(N) 


W(N) 


ELEMENTARY 
Accraditation  by  Stata: 

Yes 

No 

NotavallaMai 

By  rationai  associatioa: 

No.."""";i"""iii"i"""i"ii 

Not  available 

SECONDARY 
Aareditation  by  Stata: 

Yes 

No 

Not  available 

By  retional  association: 

Y'aa 

No 

NotavailaM* 


41 

7 
« 

34 
8 

SI 


•s 

0 
5 

74 

17 

6 


41 

1 
41 

21 
8 

61 


96 
0 
2 

68 

27 
2 


S2 
6 

41 

24 
14 
57 


92 
0 
7 

74 

21 

3 


75 

0 

21 

52 

5 

39 


99 

0 
0 

75 
25 

0 


72 

1 

27 

42 

7 

47 


100 
0 
0 

93 

7 
0 


83 

40 

1 

8 

16 

42 

49 

22 

11 

16 

36 

52 

IM 

72 

0 

2 

0 

26 

86 

100 

14 

0 

1 

0 

28 
6 
50 

19 
18 
63 


91 
1 
9 

100 
0 
0 


29 
13 
56 

29 
23 
63 


8Q 
2 
IS 

100 
0 
0 


>  Means  accreditation  not  avaMabla.  Sourta:  "Equality  of  Education'>l  Opportunity,"  pp.  86  and  87. 

CHART  10 
ICurriculum  offered,  comprehensiveness  of  curriculum,  and  currlcular  classifications  of  secondary  schools  attended  by  Nefro  and  whita  pupils  for  metropolitan  areas,  by  ration,  fall  1965] 


Northaast 


MIdwtst 


West 


W(N) 


W(N) 


W(N) 


College  preparatoiy 93.0  98.0  99.0  99.0  100.0  loao  100.0  lOttO  10O.0 

Commercial 810  94.0  93.0  99.0  98.0  96.0  lOaO  100.0  1OO.0 

General 810  93.0  94.0  99.0  98.0  95.0              83.0  100.0  10O.0 

Vocational 410  310  310  60.0  61.0  60.0  65.0  36.0  65.0 

Atficuiture 4.0  10  17.0  5.0  4.0  8.0                4.0  2.0  8.0 

Industrial  arts A 4L0  82.0  710  7ao  93.0  82.0  100.0  100.0  99.0 

Comprehensiveness  of  curriculum ' 8L2  83.3  83.6  90.8  9a3  89.0  91.9  86.3  91.9 

Curncular  classifications  of  schools: 

Academic 7.0  23.0  22.0  5.0  lao  15.0               0  1.0  3.0 

Comprehensive 610  72.0  74.0  94.0  88.0  81.0  100.0  99.0  97.0 

Special ILO  1.0  1.0  1.0  0  0                  0  0  0 


'  The  comprehensiveness  of  curriculum  measures  a  ratio  ot  the  number  of  curriculums  offered 
in  the  schools  n  the  area  to  the  possible  number  ol  curriculums  (6  as  above)  per  school  to  get 
soma  indication  at  wheUier  or  not  minority  pupils  have  the  same  number  ot  alternative  curriculums 


available  as  white  pupils. 
Source:  "Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,"  p.  9411. 


CHART  II 
(Percent  of  Negro  and  white  pupils  In  elementary  schools  having  available  programs  tor  exceptional  children,  for  metropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1965) 


Northeast 


Midwest 


West 


Speech  therapist  (lull  and  part  time) 

Remedial  reading  teacher  (full  and  part  time) 

Accelerated  curricuium  In  1  or  more  subjects 

Percent  of  pupils  in  school  In  remedial  mathematics  ciassas: 

0to4 

V        5  to  9 

X     10  to  14 

^    15to  19 

20  to  24 

25  or  more 

Not  offered 

Percent  ot  pupils  in  school  in  remadial  reading  classM: 

0to4 

5  to  9 

10  to  14 

15-19 

20  to  24 

25  or  more 

Not  offered 

School  provides  separate  classes  for  the  followint  troups: 

Low  IQ  or  mentally  retarded  pupils 

Pupils  with  behavior  and  adjustment  problems 

Non-  English-speaking  pupils 

•       Rapid  learners 

Special  skills  or  talents  (eg  art,  music) 

Pupils  with  speech  impairments 

Physically  handicapped  pupils 

Separate  ciassas  tor  special  cases 


N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

W 

94 

94 
52 
49 

90 
58 

47 

93 
60 
21 

95 
22 
25 

79 
17 
28 

87 
66 
43 

100 
46 
67 

99 

73 
34 

70 
73 

38 

4 

2 
2 

28 

5 

3 

0 
0 

1 

s« 

40 
4 
2 
0 
0 
0 

45 

30 
12 
3 
3 
2 
2 
40 

39 
9 
2 
0 
2 
0 

45 

33 
6 
1 
0 
2 
0 

56 

33 
11 
4 

4 

6 

5 

31 

35 
21 
1 
1 
2 
2 
34 

49 

13 
1 
2 

0 

1 

45 

2 
1 
27 

40 
12 
16 

44 

15 

10 

3 

0 

1 

20 

M 

IS 
5 

1 

0 

1 

18 

32 

23 

6 

4 

1 

3 

24 

41 
10 
3 
4 
2 
0 
36 

32 
9 
2 
2 
2 
0 

48 

32 
19 
6 
8 
3 
9 
15 

35 

28 

8 

4 

1 

1 

20 

31 

22 
6 

4 

0 

4 

13 

I 
I 

7 
16 

62 

54 

22 
8 

4« 
31 
67 
14 
35 

51 
20 
4 
35 
38 
73 
16 
34 

73 

20 

8 

20 
54 
86 
31 
43 

51 
14 
4 
14 
46 
73 
28 
34 

45 
13 
6 
12 
47 
67 
24 
31 

77 
17 
6 

30 
58 
86 
37 
46 

70 
22 

4 
56 
59 
87 
42 
50 

75 

30 

24 

6 

10 

U 
34 

59 
17 
36 

67 
51 
82 
47 

51 

CHART  12 
(Percent  of  white  and  Negro  pupils  In  secondary  sdMOls  havlni  available  protrams  for  exceptional  children.  In'  metropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1965| 


Nortlieatt 


Midwest 


West 


W(N) 


W(N) 


W 


W(N) 


Speech  therapist  (full- and  part-time) 72  72  59 

Remedial  reading  teacher  (full  and  part-time) 81  61  66 

Accelerated  curriculum  in  1  or  more  subjects 60  85  82 

OoDortunities  for  12th  graders  to  obtain  advanced  placement  or  credit  in 

College 64  85  82 

Percent  ot  pupils  in  school  in  remedial  mathematics  classes: 

0to4  34  35  54 

5  to  9 30  21  13 

10  to  14 22  29  13 

15  to  19 0  0  0 

20  to  24 1  0  0 

25  or  more 0  0  0 

Notoffered 13  15  22 

Percent  ot  pupils  in  school  in  remedial  reading  classes: 

Oto4 16  31  48 

6lo9 42  17  17 

10  to  14 22  27  11 

15  to  19 6  1  1 

2010  24 5  14  8 

25ormore 0  0  0 

Notoftered 5  8  15 

School  provides  separate  classes  for  the  following  groups  of  pupils: 

Low  IQ  or  mentally  retarded  pupils 75  70  62 

Pupils  with  behavior  and  adjustment  problems 22  7  11 

Non- English-speaking  pupils 17  23  3 

Kapid  learners 83  86  66 

Specialskillsortalents(eg.,  art  music) 92  91  81 

Pupils  with  speech  Impairments 43  35  44 

Physically  handicapped  pupils 8  9  8 

Separate  classes  for  special  cases 49  45  39 


93 
62 
64 

70 

26 

12 
4 

31 
0 
1 

26 

16 
9 

14 
7 

26 
5 

23 


19 
5 
51 
53 
48 
31 
41 


62 
58 

70 

68 

56 
23 
7 
11 
0 
0 
4 

44 

28 

12 

4 

11 
1 
1 

61 
5 
3 

56 

60 
42 
18 
34 


75 

48 

65 

57 

100 

99 

78 

74 

45 

92 

73 

45 

40 

4 

36 

26 

60 

49 

14 

32 

15 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

14 

0 

0 

27 

1 

3 

32 

36 

63 

23 

26 

25 

5 

22 

7 

6 

2 

1 

1 

14 

1 

4 

0 

0 

59 

98 

100 

8 

37 

27 

1  ... 

1 

54 

85 

95 

63 

69 

68 

42 

45 

60 

12 

53 

82 

34 

54 

60 

Source:  "Equality  ot  Educational  Opportunity,"  p.  104. 


CHART  13 
[Length  ot  school  year  and  school  day,  hours  of  homework  expected  in  elementary  and  secondary  school  for  metropolitan  areas  by  regnn,  tall  1965| 


Northeast 


Midwest 


West 


W(N) 


W(N) 


W(N) 


ELEMENTARY 

Average  number  ot  days  school  is  in  sessran 

Average  number  of  hours  in  academic  day 

Tola  hours  in  session 

SECONDARY 

Average  number  of  days  school  is  In  session 

Average  number  ot  hours  in  academk;  day 

Total  hours  in  session 1,126.0 


1,148.0         1,182.0         1,204.0 


1,188.0 


1,206.0 


1,089.0 


1.105.0 


Source:  Equality  ot  Educational  Opportunity,  pp.  91,  93. 


CHART  14 


72 
97 
73 

74 

51 
29 
17 
0 
0 
4 
0 

12 
65 
4 
12 
3 
4 
0 


9 
2 
76 
67 
57 
72 
53 


183.0 
5.3 

181.3 
5.4 

182.1 
5.5 

182.8 
5.6 

179. 0 
5.8 

179.7 
5,8 

178.2 
5.4 

178  7 
5.3 

183.5 
5.4 

970.0 

979.0 

1,002.0 

1,024.0 

1,038.0 

1,042.0 

962.0 

947.0 

991.0 

184.6 
6.1 

182.3 
6.3 

184.7 
6.4 

182.4 
6.6 

180.0 
6.6 

180.0 
6.7 

178.6 
6.1 

178.2 
6.2 

178.2 
6.2 

1,105.0 


(For  elementary  schools  attended  by  the  average  white  and  Negro  pupil:  Percent  of  teachers  with  various  qualifications,  training,  and  other  professional  attributes,  for  metropolitan  areas,  by  region 

fail  1965] 


Northeast 


Midwest 


West 


Major  field  ot  study: 

Elementary  education 

An  academk:  field 

Collegiate  experience: 

Attended  a  normal  school  or  teachers  college 

No  graduate  degree  ottered  by  college  attended 

Average  percent  ot  white  students  in  college  attended 

Feeling  ot  academic  competition  ' 

Social  relationships  ' 

Teachers'  rating  ot  academic  level  ot  college  attended  >.. 

Less  than  regular  certificate 

Protessionalism: 

NSF,  NDEA,  ESEA  institutes  attended 

Attended  training  programs  designed  for  teaching  or  counseling  the 
culturally  disadvantaged 

Member  of  a  national  honorary  society  (KDT  or  PBK) 

Officer  or  active  member  in  a  teachers  organization 


N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

W 

65 
19 

49 

63 

19 

48 
40 
89 
61 
43 
72 
31 

4 

12 
13 
38 

63 

17 

56 
38 
97 
57 
45 
71 
17 

4 

11 
12 
34 

62 

17 

35 
36 
75 
65 
42 
74 
18 

7 

24 
13 
16 

70 
14 

38 
35 
96 
60 
40 
74 
18 

4 

10 
14 
19 

69 
15 

42 
40 
97 
60 
42 
•     73 
15 

4 

9 
14 
23 

51 
23 

37 
22 
82 
69 
42 
75 
5 

6 

30 
17 
40 

56 

21 

39 
<20 
94 
69 
39 
77 
5 

6 

18 
16 
30 

59 
22 

36 

45 
73 

21 
96 

65 

65 

44 

70 

42 
74 

23 

6 

5 

5 

20 

13 

11 

20 

39 

31 

Source:  "Equality  ol  Educational  Opportunity,"  p.  101. 


>  Average  scores;  all  other  items  relate  to  percent  ot  teachers. 


Source:  "Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,"  p.  137. 
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CHART  IS 


IFof  sKondiry  schools  attandod  by  tho  ivwai*  whit,  and  Nttra  pupil-p«re«nt  ol  tMeh«n  with  »anous  qualifiMt»nj.  training,  and  othtr  protessional  attributes,  lor  mrtropolitan  areas,  by  region 

till  l9o3) 


Nofttiiist 


West 


Major  field  of  study: 

Elementary  education 

An  academic  field 

Collegiate  eiperience: 

Attended  a  normal  school  or  teachers'  college 

No  graduate  degree  offered  by  college  attended 

Avant*  percent  ot  white  students  in  college  attended... 

FMiMf  at  academic  competition  ' 

SmM  rtMnnships  ' 

TMdMn'  raMii  of  academic  level  ol  colleie  attended  ■. 

Lett  than  rtgiiUr  certificate     

Prolessionalism: 

NSF   NOtA,  ESEA  institutes  attended 

Atttwded  training  programs  designed  for  tMChkig  or  c 
caNMally  disadvantaged  

Miwbirota  national  honorary  society  (KOPPBK) 

OMcer  or  active  member  in  a  teachers  organization 


■  Average  scores;  all  other  items  relate  to  percent  ol  teachers. 


N 

WKN) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

r 

W 

N 

*(N) 

»l 

1 
41 

2t 
2S 

n 
» 

14 
U 

u 
a 

m 

24 
29 

92 
(S 

44 

71 
2S 

14 

9 

24 

21 

1 
49 

29 
29 

99 
92 
49 
7« 
23 

15 

8 

21 
23 

5 
35 

30 
38 
75 
5S 

50 

76 
27 

11 

15 
22 
29 

7 

2 
36 

33 
31 
97 
61 
45 
76 
27 

12 

7 

24 
21 

1 
41 

33 
34 
97 
59 
45 
75 
18 

14 

7 

26 
24 

1 
38 

27 
16 
90 
73 
42 
78 
7 

16 

24 
27 
28 

1 
39 

26 
14 
90 
72 
40 
78 
6 

15 

17 
26 
27 

1 

• 

42 

23 

IJ 

95 

bD 

4J 

li 

— 

17 

MiiOf  ttM 

12 

n 

n 

Source:  Equality  ol  Educational  Opportunity,  p.  140. 
CHART  16 


IVtrbei  laiilily,  educational  attainment,  and  experience  ol  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  and  counselors  (includes  those  spending  more  than  5  hours  a  week  in  counseling)  in  schools 

attended  by  the  average  white  and  Negro  pupil,  tor  metropolitan  areas,  by  region,  tall  19651 


Northeast 


Midwest 


West 


W(N) 


W(N) 


W(N) 


ELEMENTARY 
TeKhers  and  counselors: 

Verbal  facility — 

Highest  degree  earned 

Years  ol  teaching  experience 

Years  ol  teaching  experience  in  this  school - 

Professional  journals  read 

SECONDARY 
Teachers  and  couselors: 

Verbal  facility — 

Highest  degree  earned 

Years  ol  teaching  experience 

Years  of  teaching  eiperience  in  this  sdieot 

Prolessional  journals  read - - — - 

Counselors  only 

Years  as  counselor .-- 

Gwdaace  organization  memtrarship  in 

I  who  studied  guidance  or  related  discipline  for  highest  earned 


21.9 
3 
U 
9 

1 


22 
4 

1 


22.7 

3 

13 

7 

1 


22.6 
4 

12 
7 


7 
1 

50 


23.4 

3 

11 

7 

1 


22.7 
4 

11 
7 
1 
7 
1 
5 
7 
S 


22.4 

3 

11 

6 

1 


21 


23.4 

3 

11 

6 

1 


22.7 
3 

10 
6 
1 
I 
7 
2 
1 
S 


23.4 

3 

11 

6 

1 


23.2 

3 

10 

6 

1 


22.2 

3 

11 

5 

1 


23.3 
4 

11 
5 
1 


23 
3 

12 
S 
1 


23.3 

4 

11 

6 

1 


23.5 
3 

10 
4 
1 


23.5 
4 

11 
6 
1 


5 
1 

45 


6 
1 

40 


Source:  "Equality  ol  Educational  Opportunity,"  pp.  13411. 


CHART  17 
IFor  schools  attended  by  the  average  white  and  Negro  pu pit-elementary  teachers'  working  conditions,  lor  metropolitan  areas,  by  region,  lall  19651 


Noitheast 


Midwest 


West 


W(N) 


W(N) 


W(N) 


Average  annual  teacher's  salary  (in  Jl.OOO) 

Average  number  of  hours  per  day  spent  preparing  lessons 

Average  numlier  ol  hoars  per  day  spent  in  the  classroooi 

Avertgt  numbtr  ol  Students  per  class 

Average  number  ol  different  subjects  taught ;- 

Average  number  ol  hours  counseling  per  week,  oubide  ol  oincial  guMinc* 

assignment - 

Average  number  ol  days  absent  last  school  year 

Percent  who  requested  assignment  to  their  present  school 


7.2 

7.4 

3L2 

3.2 

Si.3 

S.4 

It 

30 

9l2 

5.5 

1.4 

1.3 

5.7 

5.2 

59 

56 

7.1 
3.1 
5.5 
29 
5.5 

1.2 

4.7 

52 


7.0 
3.1 
5.8 
33 
5.3 

1.4 

4.5 

74 


6.7 

3.2 

5.9 

32 

5.7 

1.3 

4.0 

60 


6.5 
3.2 
5.8 
31 
5.7 

1.3 

3.8 

52 


7.8 
3.3 
5.5 
32 
5.8 

1.7 

5.0 

70 


7.8 
3.4 
5.5 
31 
6.1 

1.5 
4.3 

70 


7.3 
3.4 
5.6 
31 
6.0 

1.5 
4.1 
63 


Source:  Equality  ol  Educational  Opportunity,  p.  15a 


CHART  18 
IFor  schools  attended  by  the  average  white  and  minority  pupil,  secondary  teachers'  working  condittens,  lor  metropolitan  areas,  by  regwn,  lall  19651 


NortiMtst 


MIdwtst 


West 


W<N) 


W(N) 


W 


W(N) 


Average  annual  teacher's  salary  ({1 ,000) 

Average  number  ot  hours  per  day  spent  preparing  lessons 

Average  number  ol  hours  per  day  spent  in  the  classroom.. 

Avorage  number  of  students  per  class       

Avonge  number  of  different  courses  taught - 

Avenge  number  of  fiours  counseling  per  week,  outside  ol  officiil  guidanco 

assignment - 

Average  number  ol  days  absent  last  school  year 

Percent  who  requested  assignment  to  their  preteni  tekoel 


7.8 

3.1 

4.9 

34 

t6 

1.9 

4w3 

47 


7.9 
3.2 
4.8 
33 
2.6 

1.6 

3.9 

38 


7.6 
3.2 
4.9 
32 
2.6 

1.5 

3.6 

31 


7.2 
3.1 
5.2 
36 
3.0 

1.9 

3.0 

46 


7.1 
3.1 
5.2 
32 
2.8 

1.5 

2.6 

30 


7.2 
3.1 
5.0 
32 
2.6 

1.6 

2.6 

35 


8.8 
3.4 
5.0 
36 
2.6 

2.0 

3.3 

46 


8.7 

3.4 

5.0 

36 

2.5 

1.8 

3.4 

41 


8.3 
3.4 
5.1 
34 
2.7 

1.7 
33 
41 
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CHART  19 
For  schools  attended  by  the  average  white  and  Negro  pupil,  attitudes  ol  elementary  teachers  on  their  prolession,  their  school,  and  their  students,  lor  metropolitan  areas,  by  region,  lall  19651 

~~~  [  ''  Northeast  MMwwt Wwt 

!       "Ti;  ^)  W  N  W(N)  W  N  W(N)  W 

!~                                                — ^      to  53  55  50  58  57  60  55  59 

Percent  who  would  definitely  reenter  teaching.. ----  V>  ii  3,  34  31  31  41  36  34 

Percent  who  plan  to  remain  in  teaching  until  retirement         ^1  ej  g^  ^g  gj  63  55  67  66 

Percent  who  would  continue  teaching  in  their  present  school 3|  <»  ^^  17  2  4  2.4  1.7  2.4  2.6 

Teacher's  rating  of  student  ettort -----  {■»  ,-,  j'e  1.6  2.4  2.4  1.5  2.3  2.5 

Tiucher's  rating  of  student  ability... ::..-\---i: Vi  Vi  in  2  1  2  9  2.9  2.3  2.9  2.9 

Teacher's  perception  ol  reputation  ot  their  school  emong  outside  teachois-  2  4  3^  i.u  ^^i  '■■^  ^  ^i  .10  .08 

Teacher's  problems  with  students  and  their  homes •}'  ■  g?  »,  'qj  'qj  og  .10  .07  .06 

Teacher's  problems  in  school  functioning •" '_ [ '_ . — - 

^Source:  Equality  ol  Educational  Opportunity,  p.  154  cHART  20 

IFor  schools  attended  by  the  average  white  and  Negro  pupil:  Attitudes  ol  secondary  teachers  on  their  profession,  their  school,  and  their  students,  lor  metropolitan  areas,  by  region,  tall  1%5| 

Northeast  mdMttit ^ 

U  W(N)  W  N  W(N)  W  N  W(N)  W 


Percent  who  would  definitely  reenter  teaching 

Percent  who  plan  to  remain  in  teaching  until  retirement.... 

Percent  who  would  continue  teaching  in  their  present  school 

Teacher's  rating  of  student  effort 

Teacher'sratingof  student  ability. ...... ..-..- --;  •j-.VAV-.,;" 

Teacher's  perception  of  reputation  of  their  school  among  outside  teachers.. 

Teacher's  problems  with  students  and  their  homes 

Teacher's  problems  in  school  functioning 


42 
44 
51 
1.8 
1.8 
2.2 
.18 
.11 


43 
41 
61 
2.6 
2.6 
3.1 
.10 
.08 


43 
38 
55 
2.4 
2.5 
2.9 
.10 
.08 


47 
37 
45 
1.9 
2.1 
2.5 
.18 
.10 


43 
35 
50 
2.4 
2.5 
2.8 
.12 
.08 


40 
31 
49 
2.4 
2.5 
2.9 
.11 
.08 


50 
44 
42 
1.6 
1.5 
1.9 
.25 
.11 


50 
43 
45 
2.0 
2.0 
2.5 
.19 
.11 


47 
41 
47 
2.3 
2.4 
2.8 
.14 
.09 


Source:  "Equality  ol  Educational  Opportunity,"  p.  156. 


CHART  21 


[The  average 


Negro  or  white  pupil  attends  a  school  with  the  following  percent  of  Negro  and  white  teachers  lor  metropolitan  areas,  by  region,  lall  1965| 


Northeast 


Midwest 


West 


W(N) 


N 


W(N) 


W(N) 


Elementary: 

Uegro  leachers- 

White  teachers 
Secondary: 

Ne^ro  teachers. 

White  teachers- 


31 
67 

18 
79 


U 
38 

9 
89 


2 
97 

2 
96 


40 
58 

35 
64 


3 
96 

2 
97. 


2 
98 

1 
97 


22 
69 

14 
82 


4 
91 


9 

87 


2 

as 

2 
94 


Source:  "Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity."  p  127. 


CHART  22 


IThe  average  Negro  or 


white  pupil  attends  a  school  with  the  following  percent  of  Negro  and  white  principals  for  metropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1%51 


Northeast 


Midwest 


West 


t 


W(N) 


W(N) 


W(N) 


Elementary: 

Negro  principals.. 

White  principals.. 
Secondary: 

Negro  principals.. 

White  principals.. 


9 
86 

22 

75 


2 
97 

4 
95 


1 
97 

0 
99 


28 
69 

36 

64 


1 
95 

4 
95 


0 
94 

4 
95 


3 
95 

10 
90 


0 
92 

0 
100 


0 
99 

0 
100 


Source:  "Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,"  p.  128 
(For  the  average  white  and  Negro  pupil  in  elementary  and 


CHART  23 

secondary  schools  the  percent  of  teachers  in  his  school  who  lived  most  of  their  lives  and  were  educated  in  the  local  area,  for  metropoliUn 
areas,  by  region,  fall  1965) 


Northeast 


Midwest 


West 


W(N) 


W(N) 


W(N) 


ELEMENTARY 
Percent  of  teachers  who: 

Spent  most  of  their  lives  in  the  kical  area. 

Graduated  from  the  tocal  high  school 

Attended  an  ip-State  college 

SECONDARY 
Percent  of  teachers  who: 

Spent  most  of  their  lives  in  the  local  area. 

Graduated  from  the  tocal  high  school 

Attended  an  in-State  college 


64 
61 
75 


62 
53 
68 


S3 
48 
75 


50 
43 
65 


51 
46 

79 


49 
44 

71 


55 

40 

47 

31 

67 

77 

34 

30 

28 

24 

51 

65 

39 
30 
77 


31 
24 
70 


24 
18 
46 


22 

16 
51 


29 
20 
51 


25 
17 
54 


24 
19 
46 


25 
16 
53 


Source:  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,  p.  123ff. 
CXIV 1793— Part  22 


Seurte:  "Eqiality  ol  Educatnnai  Opportunity,"  p.  152. 
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CHART  24 


,f. ...  .^^ ...» ..  .^ ,., ,.  ----s^sisns^sjsstsK  — .v*M.,n« 


NorthMst 


Mkhmst 


mny 


WMt 


W(N) 


W(N) 


EJcfncnliry  r 

F*th«rortMdi«r.. 

MoHMf  o(  tMchcr. 
Secondary: 

Fathtr  of  taaclMr.. 

MoMmt  of  tMdMr. 


3.7 
3.6 

3.7 
3.S 


4.0 
3.7 

3.8 

3.7 


3.1 

17 

3.6 
3.5 


3.6 
3.7 

16 
17 


16 

16 

15 
17 


16 
16 

16 
18 


4.1 
4.1 

4.0 
4.1 


4.1 
4.2 

19 
4.0 


4.1 
4.2 

3.  J 

4.0 


Smk*:  Eqaality  of  Education*!  Opportunity,  p.  123(f. 

CHART  25 
IP.re.nt  of  whit,  and  N«(ro  ct>lldr.n  Ir.  .Iwnantary  schools  with  various  practice  and  conditions  afTactinf  th.  Instructional  sUft 


lor  matropolitan  araas  by  r.gion,  (all  1965| 


NerthMtt 


MidwMt 


mti) 


WMt 


»f(N) 


Taachar  tenure  available  in  school  system 

School  uses  national  teachers  eiams I 

Principal  believes  school  average  or  above 
Principal  does  not  have  teaching  dutlM 

Principal's  salary  below  J9.000  

Averagt  principal's  salary  (in  JlOOO's)'" '.'.'.'.'.'. 

A.wag.  p*ft.nt  of  tim.  principals  tMdl  > 

PwcMt  ol  teachers  having  tenure  i '. 

Average  annual  percent  ot  teachers  leaving  schoioiV' 


W(N) 


lOO 
68 

87 

79 

4 

1134 

2.6 

56.7 

7.5 


99 
40 
96 

84 

8 

12.86 

2.0 

59.4 

7\Z 


18 
96 
84 

13 
12.09 

10 
60.7 

7.9 


94 

29 

76 

86 

8 

12.10 

2.2 

59.9 

8.2 


79 
5 

97 

82 

18 

11.33 

4.6 

49.9 

110 


76 
5 

96 

78 

28 

10.79 

6.7 

45.0 

12.2 


92 

6 

67 

56 

0 

1183 

6.9 

58.6 

14.3 


95 

3 

91 

62 

0 

12.96 

4.6 

59.9 

10.3 


90 
2 
89 

61 

1 

12.60 

5.4 

51.2 

9.5 


>  Avtrag.  for  school;  all  oUim  ar.  parcMl  of  studonls. 


S«Bre.:  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,  p.  160. 


CHART  26  • 
IPwewt  of  whit,  and  Negro  children  In  sMondary  schools  with  various  prKtics  and  conditions  affxtlng  th.  instrucHonal 


staff,  for  metropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1965) 


NorthMst 


Midwnt 


W(N) 


West 


W(N) 


Teacher  tenure  available  in  school  systrnn 
School  uses  national  teachers  eiams 
Principai  balitwa  school,  average  or  abov. 
Principet  dMi  M(  hav.  tuching  duti.s 

Principrt's  aatory  below  J9,000. . .  

Average  principal's  salary  (thousand  dollars)!"*" 

Average  percent  of  time  principals  teach  i '."' 

Percent  o(  teachers  havmg  tenure' 

Average  annual  percent  of  teachers  leaving  school  > 


W(N) 


106L0 
610 
SLO 
910 
0 

UC 

.1 

641 

i.6 


100.0 
44.0 
95.0 
99.0 
0 

15.4 

.1 

65.3 

7.0 


98.0 
110 
98.0 
99.0 

1.0 
14.1 

.1 
65.1 

8.0 


97.0 
11.0 
72.0 
99.0 
24.0 
12.8 
.5 
56.4 
10.7 


82.0 
5.0 
100.0 
76.0 
26.0 
11.5 
14.7 
55.1 
7.7 


810 
12.0 
100.0 
91.0 
10.0 
12.2 
17 
51,9 
11.1 


96.0 

1.0 

69.0 

100.0 

0 

17.1 

.1 

59.1 


96.0 

1.0 
96.0 
99.0 

0 
15.7 

.2 
64.2 

9.3 


88.0 
4.0 

97.0 

96.0 
0 

14.9 
.S 

57.4 
9.6 


Sourc:  "Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,"  p.  162. 


•  All  items  refer  to  percent  of  students  eicpt  thoM  niarkMi  wlUi  an  asterisk  wkidi  am  avarani 
(or  schools  attended  by  minority  and  white  students.  ••»•■»  wnisii  an  averages 

CHART  27 

lEor  schools  attended  by  the  average  wh.teand  Negro  -^'^-^^-;^^;^rn^^^  -Jo^jss  a  pr^^nc,^ ,  ce^p.  ..  p,,  .,,  ,.„.  ,  ,.,,  .,  ,,„  „^^,„  ,.,,  ,„„^^„ 


Nortlieast 


Midwest 


West 


W(N) 


W(N) 


(NW) 


Pweent  of  teachers  who  prefer  to  teach  children: 

Of  professional  and  white-collar  workers 

Who  are  Anglo-Saxons 

Who  are  white Ill™"" 

Having  high  academic  ability.* 
Percent  of  tMchers  who  believe  in: 

W«i||ibariioeil  sdMMts 

Mil  to  mMw*  taatrefitiofl 

CoMpemetofT  eduction 

RKial  mixing,  of  faculties  and  pupils. 


12 
> 
5 

24 

N 
M 
69 

60 


17 
U 
12 
30 

<2 
2t 
66 

54 


17 
18 
15 
26 

82 
30 
66 

52 


9 
12 
10 
18 

77 
35 
65 
58 


17 
35 
39 
27 

90 
26 
58 

42 


17 
37 
38 
27 

90 
24 
56 

40 


8 

8 
4 

19 

71 
39 
74 
65 


19 
23 
13 
30 

80 
32 
67 
56 


21 
31 
19 
34 


31 
61 
51 


SMrce:  "Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,"  p.  168. 

CHART  28 
,r.r  schools  attendod  by  th.  avarage  white  and  Negro  POP^^P*^;.  o.,^.;;conda^.  |^ers  w.  »p^^^  ,  P-.^^.  c.rta.j^^.  of  pupil  they  desire  to  teach  and  who  .xpr.«  crtain  attit..., 


Northeast 


Midwest 


WMt 


W(N) 


W(N) 


W(N) 


PercMt  of  teachers  who  prefer  to  teach  children: 

Of  profes:iK)nal  and  white-collar  workers 

Who  are  Anglo-Saxons 

Who  are  white " 

Having  high  academic  ability." 
Percent  in  teachers  who  believe  in: 

Neighborhood  school  s 

Busing  to  achieve  desegregation Ill 

Compensatory  education 

Racial  mixing  in  faculties  and  pupils IIIII 


16 
8 
6 

37 

74 
34 
71 
61 


21 

II 

9 

43 

77 
31 
70 

56 


21 
14 
13 
41 

79 
29 
67 
52 


9 

11 

6 

26 

82 
30 
67 
53 


17 
28 
30 
33 

85 
23 
56 
43 


21 
31 
24 
37 

86 
24 
58 
44 


10 

10 

5 

33 

67 
45 
72 
62 


16 

15 

8 

42 

74 
37 
71 
60 


22 
21 
11 
45 

76 
34 
69 
56 


Soutct:  "Equality  of  Educatioaal  Opportuaity,"  p.  170. 
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CHART  29 
(Lorenz  Analysis) 


1950 


Place 


Local 


Total 
(Federal 
and  State) 


Publk: 
Total        Law  815, 
Federal        Public 
Law  874 


Total 
NDEA 


Total 


Baltimore 0.1094  0.1094  0.0519  0.0513 

Birmingham 2329  .1371  .0316  0233 

Boston 1200 

Btillalo 118S  .1157  .0656 loew* 

Chattanooga 1270  .1290  .1633  .1605 

Chfcago 

Cincinnati 1105  .1351  .0736  """Ii694' 

Cleveland 0M7  .0950  .0656  0655 

Detroit 1603  .2405  ,1205  .0957 

KansasCity 2739  .0524  ,0524  0524 

New  Orleans 1212  .1216  .0830  0822 

SlLouis. 1137  .1086  .1062  .0742 

SinFrancisco 1723  ,2361  .0812  0812 


0.0505 
.0223 
.0824 
.0639 
,1605 


.0738 
.0660 
.1194 
.0548 
.0822 
.0763 
.0711 


1960 


Baltimore 0.1060 

Birmingham.. 0498 

Boston 1010 

Buffalo 1490 

Chattanooga 1039 

Chicago 1149 

Cincinnati 0900 

Cleveland 1235 

Detroit 2188 

KansasCity 0275 

NewOrleans 0534 

SLLouis 1354 

San  Francisco 1643 


0.1060 
.1737 
.0961 
.1444 
.1272 
.1366 
.1250 
.1736 
.2300 
.0679 
.0535 
.1358 
.1738 


C.0487 
.0225 
.0798 
.0898 
.0722 
.1102 
,0948 
.1387 
.1463 
.1017 
.0318 
.1111 
.0807 


0.0481 
.0243 
.0798 
.0892 
.0757 
,1077 
,0945 
.1390 
.1566 
,1005 
.0312 
.1129 
.0805 


0.0403 
.0234 
.0786 
.0898 
,0746 
.2013 
.0936 
.1388 
.1462 
.0999 
.0316 
.1145 
.0738 


0.0409 
.0243 
.0786 
.0894 
.0757 
.1087 
.0937 
.1391 
.•1453 
.0992 
•0312 
.1137 
.0732 


1964 


Bjltimore 0.1234  0.1215  0.0582 

Birmingham 0948  .1401  .0145 

Boston 1110  .1191  .1036 

Buhalo-. 1143  .1165  .0558 

Chattanooga 0551  ,0661  .0250 

Chicago 1159  .1184  .  o825 

•Cincinnati 0979  .  1069  ,0801 

Cleveland 1406  .1470  .1163 

J«'""»---- 1513  .1753  .0717 

KansasCity 0266  .0315  .1092 

NewOrleans 0436  .0885  .0253 

St  Louis 1362  .1443  .1144 

San  Francisco 1794  .1668  .0792 


0.0584 
.0093 
.1014 
.0551 
.0476 
,1101 
.0793 
.1168 
.0697 
.0915 
.0223 
.1147 
.0792 


0.  0570 
.0099 
.0997 
.0550 
.0465 
.1214 
.0788 
.1227 
.0689 
.1159 
.0227 
.1149 
.0719 


0.0582 
.0093 
.0990 
.0547 
.0476 
.0807 
.0789 
.1229 
.0685 
.0981 
.0223 
.1150 
.0720 


uf'""uG  ^•"^P"''''""''*^*"'  Education  Finance  and  Its  Relation  to  School  Opportunities  of 

CHART  38 

IPefcent  distrlbutkin  of  ever-married  Negro  females  with  husbands  absent  or  divorced  in  urban 

areas,  by  regwn,  19601 


Northeast   North  Centra 

South 

West 

Total,  husbands  absent  or  divorced 

25.6              22  6 

21.5 
4.8 

11.9 
4.8 

24.7 
9.9 

10.7 
4.1 

Divorced 

3  9                  7  ? 

Separated 

Husbands  absent  for  other  reasons. . 

16.0               11.7 

5.7                16 

Source:  The  Moynihan  report,  U.S.  Census  of  Population  by  Race,  PC  (2)  Ic,  table  9,  pp.  9-10 

CHART  39 

IPtfcent  of  nonwhite  married  women  with  husbands  absent  due  to  separatwn  and  other  reasons 

1%0| 

City 

Percent  with 
husband  absent      Percent  separated 
due  to  separation 
and  other  reasons 

Akron... 

16.1 
18.5 
215 
14.2 
25.7 
219 
215 
215 
19.2 
211 
30.2 
22.3 

11.9 
118 
16.4 
9.5 
19.9 
17.3 
16.1 
18.7 
14.9 
18,5 
21.5 
17.7 

Birmingham 

Mobile 

Denver.. 

Harttord.... 

Wilmington 

Washington 

Chicago 

Detroit 

SL  Louis 

New  York  City 

Buffalo i:; 

CHART  39 — Continued 


[Percent  of  nonwhite  married  women  with  husbends  absent  due  to  separation  and  other 

reasons,  1960] 


City 


Percent  wKh 

husband  absent 

due  to  separatkin 

and  other  reasons 


Percent  separated 


Philadelphia. 
Pitbburgh... 

Baltimore 

Houston 

Dallas 

San  Antonk).. 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati... 
Milwaukee... 

Boston 

New  Orleans. 

Seattle 

Memphis 

Atlanta 


2Sl3 
19.7 
210 

15.3 
17.2 
l&l 
l&S 

20.6 
18.2 
215 
22.2 
118 
22.6 
22.6 


19.5 
15,1 
1&6 
11.4 
11.8 

9.0 
14.1 
15i7 
115 
15.9 
lSi,7 

S.7 
17.7 
16.8 


Source:  The  Moynihan  report,  U.S.  Census  of  Populatkin,  Vol.  1— Selected  States,  table  105. 

CHART  40 

(Percent  of  married  women  with  husbands  absent  due  to  separatwn  and  other  reasons,  by  coter 

1950-64] 


Year 


White 


Nonwhite 


Total 


Separated 


Total  1 


Separated 


1%4. 
1963. 
1962. 
1961. 
1960. 
1959. 
1958. 
1957. 
1956. 
1955. 
1954. 
1953. 
1952. 
1951. 
1950. 


4.2 

4.5 
5.3 
5.1 
4.7 
4.5 
n.a. 
4.0 


2.2 
1.9 
2.0 
2.2 
1.9 
1.8 
1.9 
1.7 
1.9 
2.3 
1.9 
1.8 
1.8 
n.a. 
2.0 


20.4 
21.2 
20.5 
19.6 
19.4 
23.3 
19.8 
17.9 
18.2 
21.9 
18.8 
15.7 
16.2 
16.1 
18.0 


14.8 
14.6 
14.9 
14.3 
118 
17.6 
16.0 
111 
14.2 
15.1 
12.7 
10.6 
12.4 
12.1 
119 


>  Includes  figures  not  shown  separately. 

Source:  The  Moynihan  Report,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Series,  p  20. 
Data  for  1950  from  1950  Decennial  Census  because  color  break  for  1950  is  not  available  from 
Current  Population  Survey. 

CHART  41 

lEsfimated  number  of  illegitimate  live  births  and  ratio  of  illegitimate  births  to  all  live  births  bv 

color,  1940-631 


Year 


Number  of  illegitimate  births 
(thousands) 


Illegitimacy  ratio  > 


Total 


White         Nonwhite         Total 


White         Nonwhite 


1964 

1963:i:i:iIIII 259."4 i62.'2 i50."7 613" 

1962 245.1  915  147.5  58.8 

1961 240.2  91.1  149.1  56.3 

I960. 224.3  82.5  141.8  52.7 

1959 220.6  79.6  141.1  52  0 

1958 208.7  74.6  134,1  49.6 

1957 201.7  70.8  130.9  47.4 

1956 1915  67.5  126.0  46.5 

1955 1813  64.2  119.2  45.3 

1954 176.6  62.7  1119  44.0 

1953 160,8  56.6  104.2  41.2 

1952 150.3  54.1  96.2  39.1 

1951 146.5  52.6  919  39.1 

1950 141.6  515  88.1  39.8 

1949 1312  515  79.7  37.4 

1948 129.7  54.8  74.9  36.7 

1947 131.9  60.5  71.5  35.7 

1946 125.2  61.4  618  38.1 

1945 117.4  56.4  60.9  42.9 

1944. 105.2  49.6  55.6  37.6 

1943 98.1  42.8  55.4  314 

1942 :  96.5  42.0  54.5  34.3 

1941 95.7  41.9  518  38.1 

1940 89.5  40.3  49.2  37.9 


319 

39.7 

27.5 

25.3 

22.9 

22.1 

20.9 

19.6 

19.0 

18.6 

18.2 

16.9 

16.3 

16.3 

17.5 

17.3 

17.8 

18.5 

21.1 

216 

20.2 

16.5 

16.9 

19.0 

19.5 


245.0 

235.9 

229.9 

2214 

215.8 

218.0 

212.3 

206.7 

204.0 

202.4 

198.5 

191.1 

1814 

182.8 

179.6 

167.5 

164.7 

168.0 

170.1 

179.3 

1614 

162.8 

169.2 

174.5 

168.3 


'  Per  1,000  total  live  births. 

Source:  The  Moynihan  report,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edueatron,  and  Welfare  Publk:  Health 
ServKe,  National  Vital  StatlstKS  Division,  annual  Vital  StatistKS  of  the  United  States. 


■'^' 
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CHART  42 
ptaUo  of  UlotltinMta  bIrltM  to  tU  Uvt  birth*,  nonwhlto,  by  c«y,  19S0  and  19C2  ■) 


City 


I9S0  ratio        19C  rate 


Chicafo 

Cinclnnali 

CtovtUnd 

Dallas 

Detroit  

Houston 

Mwnphli 

Milwauka* 

MInnaa  polls 

NawOrlMns 

PhHadalphii 

Pittsburih 

St  Loub 

San  Antooto 

SMttIa 

WMhinfton.  DC. 


222.1 

2«9.9 

30 

214.  S 

29a6 

3S 

141.0 

202.2 

43 

lt7.2 

252.4 

35 

143.8 

197.8 

38 

IW.* 

272.9 

70 

2216 

3S1S 

5< 

ISIS 

203.2 

32 

IK.  4 

294.S 

78 

134.  t 

1818 

36 

223.9 

233.3 

4 

in.s 

2011 

9 

237.  t 

292.3 

29 

100.  s 

1S7.8 

57 

11.9 

1219 

57 

2112 

2714 

28 

1  Par  1,000  total  Irva  births 

Source:  The  Moynlhan  Report.  1950  rates:  "llletitMnate  Births:  United  Slata,  I93S-57," 
HEW,  1963—1962  rates:  Computed,  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  vol.  I. 


CHART  43 
IFamlllas  headed  by  a  woman  as  percent  ot  alt  families  by  color,  selected  periods,  1949^2| 


Year 


Families  headed  by  a  woman 
as  percent  of  total 


White 


NonwhKe 


1962. 
1961. 
1960. 
1958. 
19S8. 
1957. 
19S6. 
19S6. 
19S4. 
19S3. 
19S2. 
1950. 
194S. 


8.6 
8.9 
8.7 
14 
16 
19 
18 
9.0 
13 
14 
9.2 
14 
18 


23.2 
21.6 
22.4 
23.6 
22.4 
21. S 
20.5 
20.7 
19.2 
18.1 
17.9 
19.1 
18.1 


Source'  The  MoynWian  report  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census:  Cuitent 
(»opulation  Reports,  p.  20,  r<os.  125.  116,  106, 100,  88, 83, 75,  67,  53,  44,  33,  and  26  Figures  are  lor 
March  or  April  ot  each  year. 


CHART  44 
IPercent  distribution  of  all  families  by  type  of  family,  by  color,  selected  periods,  t94»«6| 


White 


Nonwhite 


Year 


All  families 


Husband-wife 
families 


Other  families 
with  male  head 


Families  with 
lemale  head 


All  families 


Husband-wife 
families 


Other  families 
with  male  head 


Families  with 
female  head 


1966 100.0 

1962 100.0 

1961 100.0 

1960 loao 

1959 lOO.O 

1958 100,0 

1957 100.0 

1956 100.0 

1955 100.0 

1954.   100.0 

1953 100.0 

1952 lOO.O 

1950 100.0 

1949 100.0 


88.8 
88.8 
88.6 
817 
88.8 
88.6 
88.4 
87.9 
87.9 
88.5 
88.2 
87.8 
88.4 
88.0 


2.3 
2.6 
2.5 
2.6 
2.8 
2.8 
2.8 
3.3 
3.0 
3.2 
3.4 
3.0 
11 
13 


19 
16 
9.0 
17 
14 
16 
19 
18 
9.0 
13 
14 
9.2 
14 
18 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


72.7 
72.3 
74.4 
73.6 
72.0 
73.4 
74.7 
76.1 
75.3 
77.0 
716 
78.8 
76.8 
76.8 


3.4 
4.0 
3.8 
3.4 
3  6 
4.3 
4.1 


23.7 
23.2 
21.6 
22.4 
23.6 
22.4 
21.9 
20.5 
20.7 
19.2 
18.1 
17.9 
19.1 
18.1 


Note:  Because  ot  rounding,  sums  of  individual  items  may  not  equal  100. 
Source:  The  Moynihan  report,  U.S.  Deportment  ot  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census;  Current 

CHART  45 
iChilCren  on  AFOC  with  lathers  absent  compared  with  all  children  on  AFOC| 


Year 


1963. 
1962. 
1961. 
1960. 
1959. 
1958. 
1957. 
1956. 
1955. 
1954. 
1953. 
1952. 
1951. 
1950. 
1949. 
1948. 
1947. 
1946. 
1945. 
1944. 
1943.. 
1942. 
1941. 
1940. 


Total  children 

Children  on  AFDC 

on  AFDC 

lather  absent  > 

2.952.000 

1.889.000 

2.849,000 

1.803.000 

2.613.000 

1.666.000 

2, 330. 000 

1.498.000 

2. 247, 000 

1,404.000 

2.092.000 

1,280.000 

1.832.000 

1. 104.000 

1. 708.000 

1,016.000 

1.692.000 

983.000 

1.567.000 

885.000 

1.494.000 

820.000 

1.521000 

809.000 

1.611000 

827.000 

1.660.000 

811000 

1.366.000 

648,000 

1,146.000 

522.000 

1.009.000 

441,000 

799,000 

334,000 

647.000 

257,000 

651,000 

247,000 

746,000 

269,000 

952,000 

325,000 

946.000 

304.000 

835.000 

253,000 

Percent 


64.0 
613 
718 
64.3 
62.5 
61.2 
60.3 
59.5 
511 
515 
54.9 
52.9 


51. 

49. 

47. 

45. 

41 

41. 

39. 

37. 

311 

34.1 

32.1 

313 


■  Excludes  those  whose  father  was  dead  or  incapacitated. 

Source:  The  Moynihan  Report,  Trend  Report.   "Graphic  Presentation  of  Pubhc  Assistance 
and  Related  Data,"  HEW,  1963. 

CHART  46 

IPercent  of  white  and  nonwhite  children  under  18  not  living  with  both  pareot*.  United  States. 

urban  and  rural,  1960| 


ArM 


Children  under  18  without 
both  parents 


White 


Nonwhite 


Umted  SUtes. . 

Urban 

Rural  nonfarm. 
Rural  farm 


10.0 

33.7 

10.3 

35.1 

111 

32.7 

16 

26.5 

Population  Reports,  p.  20,  Nos.  125.  116, 106,  100,  88, 81 75, 67, 53, 44,  33,  and  21  Figures  are  for 
March  or  April  of  each  year.  Department  of  Labor,  BLS  332,  p.  69. 

CHART  56 

[Percentage  distribution  of  replies  of  12th-grade  pupils  to  the  question  "People  like  me  don't 
have  much  ot  a  chance  to  be  successful  in  life,"  for  white  and  Negro  pupils  in  metropolitan 
areas  by  regun,  fall  1%5| 


Race  and  area 


Agree 


Not  sure 


Disagree        Nonresponse 


White,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 

Midwest 

West 

Negro,  metropolitan: 

Northeast , 

Midwest .. 

West 


S 

s 

6 

12 
13 
13 


n 

12 

12 

15 
16 
13 


81 
80 
77 

60 
62 
52 


3 
2 
5 

14 
10 
23 


Source:  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,  p.  290. 


CHART  57 

(Percent  ol  12th-grade  pupils  who  reported  that  they  leel  that  good  luck  is  more  important  lot 
success  than  is  hard  work,  for  white  and  Negro  pupils  in  metropolitan  areas  by  region,  fall  196S| 


RacaandarM 


Agree 


Not  sure 


OlsicrM 


Source:  The  Moynihan  report  U.S.  Census  of  Population,  1960,  Social  and  Ecanomic  Char- 
Kteristics  PC  (l)-l(C),  Ubie  79.  p.  210 


White,  metropolitan: 

Northeast jt.... 

Midwest 

West 

Negro,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 

Midwest 

West 


4 
4 
4 

9 
9 
10 


9 

11 
12 


Nonresponse 

81 

2 

(9 

2 

(4 

5 

70 

II 

73 

7 

58 

20 

Source:  "Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,"  p  289. 


CHART  58 


[Percentage  distribution  of  replies  of  12th-grade  pupils  to  the  question— "Every  time  I  try  to  get 
ahead,  something  or  somebody  stops  me"— for  white  and  Negro  pupils  In  metropolitan  areas  by 
legion,  fall  1965} 


Race  and  area 


Agree 


Not  sure 


Disagree        Nonresponse 


White,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 

Midwest 

West 

Negro,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 

Midwest 

West 


13 

19 

65 

15 

22 

62 

12 

18 

65 

21 

20 

48 

23 

22 

47 

21 

19 

41 

2 
2 
5 

12 

8 

20 


Source:  "Equality  ot  Educational  Opportunity,"  p.  289. 

CHART  59 

Percentage  distributnn  of  replies  of  12th  grade  pupils  concerning  their  desired  rank  in  scholar- 
ship, for  white  and  Negro  pupils  In  metropolitan  areas  by  region,  fall  1965| 


Race  and  area 


One  of  the 

best  students 

In  class 


Above 
middle 


Middle 


Just  to 
get  by 


Don't 
care 


Non- 
response 


White,  metropolitan: 

Northeast , 

Midwest 

West 

Negro,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 

Midwest , 

West 


36 

41 

18 

3 

1 

33 

45 

17 

2 

1 

35 

46 

14 

2 

1 

48 

32 

13 

4 

1 

48 

36 

13 

2 

? 

50 

30 

12 

3 

2 

Source:  Equality  of  Educatnnal  Opportunity,  p.  279. 

CHART  60 

Percentage  distribution  of  replies  of  12th-grade  pupils  to  question  about  possibility  of  having  to 
stop  school  now  for  white  and  Negro  pupils  in  metropolitan  areas  by  region,  fall  1965] 


Race  and  area 


Like  to 
quit 


Don't 
care 


Would  be      Try  hard  to    Do  anything      Non- 
disappointed     continue         to  stay        response 


White,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 2  4  12  36  47  1 

Midwest 2  5  12  37  43  1 

West 2  5  12  37  44  1 

Negro,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 2  2  13  33  47  2 

Midwest 2  3  14  36  44  1 

West 3  5  17  37  35  3 

Source:  "Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,"  p.  278. 

CHART  61 

[Percentage  distribution  ot  replies  of  12th-grade  pupils  concerning  the  time  they  spend  on  an 
average  school  day  studying  outside  of  school,  for  white  and  Negro  pupils  in  metropolitan  areas 
by  region,  fall  l%b| 


No  time 

spent 

Vi 

1 

Wi 

2 

3 

4  or 

Nonre- 

Race and  area 

studying 
outside 
of  school 

hour 

hour 

hours 

hours 

hours 

more 

sponse 

White,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 

7 

8 

17 

16 

25 

19 

7 

1 

Midwest 

9 

11 

21 

18 

22 

14 

5 

1 

West 

6 

9 

19 

17 

25 

16 

7 

1 

Negro,  metro- 

politan: 

Northeast 

7 

7 

13 

14 

24 

21 

12 

2 

Midwest 

7 

9 

17 

16 

24 

18 

9 

1 

West 

8 

8 

16 

14 

24 

18 

9 

4 

Source:  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,  p.  280. 

CHART  62 

[Percent  distribution  of  replies  of  12th-grade  pupils  regarding  the  number  of  books  read 
during  the  summer  of  1965  for  white  and  Negro  pupils  in  metropolitan  areas  by  region, 
fall  1965] 


Race  and  area 


No  1  to  5 
books  books 
read 


6  to  10 
books 


UtolS  16  to  20 
books     books 


21  or 
more 
books 


Non- 
response 


White,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 

21 

50 

16 

6 

3 

4 

Midwest 

26 

45 
46 

14 
15 

6 
6 

4 
3 

S 

West 

25 

S 

Negro,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 

19 

47 

17 

7 

4 

4 

Midwest 

25 

47 

14 

5 

4 

S 

West 

24 

42 

15 

7 

3 

6 

Source:  "Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,"  p.  282. 


CHART  63 


IPercent  distributton  of  replies  of  12th-grade  pupils  on  "How  far  do  you  want  to  go  in  school?" 
for  white  and  Negro  pupils  in  metropolitan  areas  by  regwn,  tall  1965| 


Does  not  Want  to       Want  to  Desire  Want  to 

Race  and  area    Nonre-       want  to         finish          go  to  a          some  finish 

sponse         finish            high  technical  college  college 

high  school  school  high  school  training 


Want  to 
do  pro- 
tessMnal 

or 

graduate 

work 


White,  metro- 
politan: 

Northeast. 

Midwest. . 

West 

Negro,  metro- 
politan: 

Northeast. 

Midwest. . 

West 


13 
16 
9 


10 
7 
8 


24 
25 
17 


34 
32 
24 


9 
11 
17 


10 
12 
21 


32 
30 

33 


24 
27 
28 


21 
17 
22 


18 
19 
13 


Source:  "Equality  ot  Educational  Opportunity,"  p.  283. 

CHART  64 


[Percentage  distribution  of  replies  ol  12th  grade  pupils  to  the  question— 'I  sometimes  leel  that 
]ust  can't  learn"— for  white  and  Negro  pupils  in  metropolitan  areas  by  region,  lall  1965] 


Race  and  area 


Agree 


Not  sure 


Disagree        Nonresponse 


White,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 39 

Midwest 40 

West 38 

Negro,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 29 

Midwest 34 

West 28 


15 
17 
16 

IS 

15 

15 


43 
41 
41 

43 

42 

36 


2 
2 

5 

13 

9 

22 


Source:  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,  p.  288. 

CHART  65 

[Percentage  distribution  of  replies  ot  12th  grade  pupils  to  the  question— "I  would  do  better  in 
school  if  teachers  didn't  go  so  last"— lor  white  and  Negro  pupils  in  metropolitan  areas  bv 
region,  tall  19651  =     >-  p  v^  .    , 


Race  and  area 


Agree 


Not  sure 


Disagree        Nonresponse 


White,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 

Midwest 

West.. 

Negro,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 

Midwest 

West 


22 
24 
21 

22 
21 
20 


24 
25 
23 

22 
25 
21 


52 
49 
50 

44 
44 
37 


2 
2 

5 

13 
10 
22 


Source:    'Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,"  p.  288. 

CHART  66  * 

[Percent  ot  12th-grade  pupils  who  report  whether  they  have  ever  read  a  college  catalog,  lor  white 
and  Negro  pupils  in  metropolitan  areas,  by  reason,  lall,  1966} 


Race  and  area 


Have  read  a 
catalog 


Have  not  read 
a  catalog 


Nonresponse 


White,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 

Midwest 

West 

Negro,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 

Midwest 

West 


73 
59 
65 

59 

55 
54 


27 
41 
34 

39 
44 
43 


Source:  "Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity."  p.  285. 

CHART  67 

[Percent  of  12th-grade  pupils  who  replied  whether  they  have  ever  written  to  or  talked  to  a  college 
official  about  going  to  college,  for  white  and  Negro  pupils  in  metropolitan  areas  by  region, 
fall  19651 


Race  and  area 


Have  consulted 
college  officials 


Have  not  con- 
sulted college 
officials 


Nonresponse 


White,  metropolity: 

Northeast 

Midwest 

West 

Negro,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 

Midwest 

West 


46 

35 
30 

32 
25 

25 


S4 

cs 

£9 

C6 

74 

72 


Source:  "Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,"  p.  285. 


28454 


I 
EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CHART  68 

|P«rc*fltj|*  distribution  o(  r«pl«t  of  12th-|r»d«  pupils  coiK«min(  numtxr  of  days  th«y  stjysd 
iwty  from  school  last  school  yur  just  bocause  ttMy  did  not  want  to  com«,  lorwhlta  and  Negro 
pupils  in  matropolitan  areas  by  region,  tali  1965) 


September  26,  1968  I    September  26,  1968 


Race  and  arM 

NOM 

lor2 

3to6 

7  to  15 

16  or  more 

Nonre- 

d«rt 

days 

days 

days 

sponse 

White,  metropolitan: 

NorthMst 

61 

28 

2 

2 

J 

Midwest 

66 

24 

2 

2 

West 

5C 

27 

3 

4 

t 

Negro,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 

68 

21 

2 

I 

2 

Midwest 

73 
64 

18 
19 

2 
3 

2 
3 

1 

West 

4 

Source:  "Equality  ot  Educational  Opportunity,"  p.  281. 

CHART  69 
(Average  exposure  ol  white  and  Negro  pupils  to  student  academic  environment  characteristics,  by  level  tor  metropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  196S| 


Northeast 


Midwest 


West 


W(N) 


W(N) 


W 


W(N) 


AvtnM  scale  score  problems  in: 
EHnJUitary! 


'  schools. 
Secondary  schools. 


14 
23 


8 
17 


6 

IS 


16 
24 


7 
14 


6 
16 


26 
23 


12 
19 


Source:  Equality  ot  Educational  Opportunity,  p.  196. 


CHART  70 
(Percent  of  12th-gr8de  pupils  planning  to  go  to  college  next  year,  tor  white  and  Negro  pupils  in  metropolitan  areas  by  region,  tall  1965| 


Race  and  area 


Definitely  yes     Probably  yes     Probably  not     Definitely  not     Nonresponsa 


WMt^mlrapolitu: 

West 

Negro,  metropolitan: 

Northeast. 

Midwest 

West. 


46 
37 
55 

31 
33 
48 


22 
25 
27 

31 
38 

37 


16 
21 
U 

24 

21 

9 


16 
16 
6 

13 
8 
3 


Source:  "Equality  ot  Educational  Opportunity,"  p.  284. 


CHART  71 


ICharacteristics  ol  elementary  and  secondary  schooU  attended  by  the  average  white  and  Negro  pupil— percent  ot  teachers  of  given  sex,  race,  or  origin,  and  average  age  of  teachers,  for 

metropolitan  areas,  by  region,  tall,  1965) 


Northeast 


Midwest 


West 


W(N) 


W 


W(N) 


W(N) 


Elementary: 

Average  age 

SM.in8le 

TeMMr's  race  or  origin: 

Negro 

White 

Other 

e^^V^nnNn,y  • 

Aewmaf 

Su,  male 

idMr's  race  or  origin: 

Neiro 

White 

Other 


37 
17 

31 

67 

1 

40 

51 

18 

79 

2 


39 
14 

11 
88 

0 

39 

51 

9 

89 
1 


38 
18 

2 

97 

0 

38 
58 

2 

96 

1 


38 
18 

40 
58 

3 

37 
54 

35 

64 

0 


38 
17 

3 

96 
0 

36 
56 

2 

97 

1 


38 
19 

2 

98 
0 

36 
59 

1 

97 

1 


38 
19 

22 
69 

10 

39 
57 

14 

82 

4 


39 
18 

4 

91 

4 

38 
59 

9 

87 

4 


38 
22 

2 

95 
3 

31 
59 

2 
94 

3 


Source:  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,  p.  127-128. 


CHART  72 
(Extent  ot  elementary  school  segregation  in  75  school  systems) 


City 


Percentage  ot 
Negroes  in  90 
to  100  percent 
Negro  schools 


Percentage  ol 

Negroes  in 

maiority-Negro 

schools 


Percentage  ot 

whites  m  90 

to  100  percent 

white  schools 


Mobile,  Ala 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala 

Little  RocK,  ArK 

Pine  Blutf,  Ark 

Los  Angeles,  CalU... 

Oaliiand.  Calif 

Pasadena,  Calif 

Richmond,  Calif 

San  Oieco,  Calit 

Sm  FrandKO.  CaW.. 

Denver,  Colo 

Hartford.  Conn 

New  Haven,  Conn... 

Wilmington,  Del 

Miami,  Fla 

Tallahassee,  Fla 

Americus,  Ga. ...... 

AtlanU,  Ga 

Augusta,  Ga 


99l9 
Ml* 
«i« 
«L2 

^ 

»2 

Ul« 
2L1 

«L7 
«.« 

1117 
ML3 
17.4 
«.2 


99.9 
99.6 
95.6 


98. 

87. 

83. 

71. 

82. 

73.3 

72.3 

75.2 

73.8 

73.4 

92.5 

94.4 

99.7 

99.3 

98.8 

99.2 


100.0 

100.0 

97.1 

100.0 

94.7 

50.2 

82.1 

90.2 

88.7 

65.1 

95.5 

66.2 

47.1 

27.3 

95.3 

100.0 

100.0 

95.4 

100.0 


City 


Marietta,  Ga 

Chicago,  III 

EastSL  Louis,  III... 

Peoria  III 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.... 

Gary,  Ind , 

Indianapolis,  Ind.. 

Wichita,  Kans 

Louisville,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La... 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston.  Mass 

SprlniMd.  Masa.. 

DetrwtMidi 

Flint.  Mich 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Hattiesburg,  Miss. . 
VicliaburrMiss... 
KanaM  City,  Mo... 


Percentage  ot 

Percentage  ot 

Percentage  ot 

Negroes  in  90 

Negroes  in 

whiles  in  90 

to  100  percent 

majority-Negro 

to  100  peiceni 

Negro  schools 

schools 

white  schools 

94.2 

94.2 

100. 0 

a.2 

%.9 

88.1 

ML4 

92.4 

68.  ( 

21.0 

86.9 

».( 

cat 

82.9 

87.7 

Mil 

94.8 

75.9 

Tas 

84.2 

80.7 

as 

89.1 

94.8 

Mis 

84.5 

61.3 

•It 

96.7 

a  8 

m.t 

92.3 

67.0 

.35.4 

79.5 

76.5 

15.4 

71.9 

82.8 

72.3 

91.5 

65.0 

67.9 

85.9 

80.0 

NOM 

39.2 

84.9 

M,7 

98.7 

100.0 

Si 

97.1 

100.0 

Kl 

85.5 

65.1 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CHART  72— Continued 
(Extent  ot  elementary  school  segregation  in  75  school  systems] 
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City 


SI  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Newark,  NJ 

Camden,  N.J 

Albany,  N.Y 

Buffalo.  N.Y 

New  York  Citv.  N.Y... 

Charlotte,  N.C 

Raleigh.  N.C .-- 

Winston-Salem,  N.C.. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Tulsa,  Okla 

Porfland,  Oreg 

Cheslei,  Pa  

Hanisburg,  Pa 


Percentage  ot 

Percentage  ot 

Negroes  in  90 

Negroes 

in 

to  100  percent 

majority-Negro 

Negro  schools 

schools 

39.3 

39.3 

9a9 

93.7 

47.7 

81.1 

51.3 

90.3 

37.0 

90.4 

None 

74.0 

77.0 

88.7 

20.7 

55.  b 

95.7 

95.7 

98.5 

98.5 

88.7 

95.1 

49.4 

88.0 

82.3 

94.6 

34.3 

80.8 

90.5 

%.8 

90.7 

98.7 

46.5 

59.2 

77.9 

89.1 

54.0 

81.3 

Percentage  ot 
whites  in  90 
to  100  percent 
white  schools 


91.3 
86.0 
89.0 
37.1 
62.4 
66.5 
81.1 
56.8 
94.7 
100.0 
95.6 
63.3 
80.2 
77.0 
%.l 
98.8 
92.0 
37.9 
56.2 


City 


Percentage  ot 
Negroes  in  90 
to  100  percent 
Negro  schools 


Percentage  ot 

Negroes  in 

maiority-Negro 

schools 


Percentage  ot 
whites  in  90 

to  100  percent 
white  schools 


Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Providence,  R.I. ... 

Columbia,  S.C 

Florence,  S.C 

Sumter,  S.C 

Knoxville,  Tenn... 
Memphis,  Tenn... 
Nashville,  Tenn... 

Amarillo,  Tex 

Austin,  Tex ., 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Houston,  Tex 

San  Antonio  Tex. 

Richmond,  Va 

Seattle,  Wash 

Milwaukee,  Wis.. 
Washington,  D.C.. 


72.0 
41S 

I4.C 
M.1 
91.1 
99.0 
713 
9S.1 
•L2 
99.0 
9&1 
92.6 
93.0 
65.9 
98.5 
9.9 
72.4 
90.4 


90.2 

82.8 

55.5 

99.1 

99.1 

99.0 

79.3 

98.8 

86.4 

89.6 

86.1 

90.3 

97.6 

77.2 

98.5 

60.4 

86.8 

99.3 


57.7 
62.3 
63.3 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
94.9 
93.6 
90.7 
98.3 
93.1 
90.1 
97.3 
89.4 
95.3 
89.8 
86.3 
34.3 


Note -Percentages  shown  in  this  table  are  for  l%5-66  school  year  except  for  Seattle,  Wash. 
(1964  65)  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  (1963-64),  and  Cleveland,  Ohto  (1962-63). 

/ 


Source:  Civil  Rights  Commission,  "Racial  Isolation  in  the  Public  Schools,"  p.  4-5. 


CHART  74 
(Nonwhite  total  population,  ages  5-17  as  a  percent  ot  the  total  population  in  48  large  central  cities:  enumerated  1960,  enumerated  or  estimated  1%5,  projected  1970  and  1971] 


New  York,  N.Y 

Ctiicago,  III 

Los  Angeles,  Ca'H 

Pliiladelphia.  Pa 

Detroit,  Mich 

Baltimore  Md 

Houston,  Tex 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Washington,  DC 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

San  Francisco.  Calit 

Boston,  Mass 

Dallas.  Tex 

New  Orleans,  La 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

San  Antonio.  Tex 

San  Diego.  Calif 

Seattle.  Wasn 

Buffalo.  N.Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Denver  Colo 

Atlanta,  Ga 


17.0 
28.6 
18.4 
31.9 
34.5 
41.5 
24.3 
33.8 
70.1 
37.1 
12.3 
11.6 
12.2 
20.9 
43.9 
21.3 
6.7 
8.8 
10.0 
17.1 
25.5 
41.7 
8.2 
43.5 


22.0 
36.4 
18.8 
36.9 
44.0 
48.9 
32.1 
39.4 
81.8 
45.5 
15.5 
30.7 
19.4 
25.8 
48.6 
25.0 
11.1 
10.4 
13.9 
23.2 
34.5 
48.6 
11.7 
53.6 


26.0 

29.5 

43.2 

46.6 

18.8 

18.9 

41.4 

44.9 

54.8 

66.5 

57.7 

66.5 

37.6 

43.2 

43.4 

42.5 

89.1 

88.5 

54.0 

62.2 

18.8 

22.3 

37.9 

45.1 

26.8 

34.3 

28.7 

32.5 

54.8 

60.9 

27.6 

29.5 

15.4 

19.7 

11.6 

13.3 

17.4 

20.9 

28.2 

33.3 

40.3 

46.2 

56.1 

63.6 

15.2 

18.9 

61.1 

68.5 

1%0 


1%5 


1970 


1S75 


IVIinneapolls,  Minn 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

Newark,  N.J 

Louisville,  Ky 

Portland,  Oreg 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Long  Beach,  Calif 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla 

Rochester,  N.Y 

Toledo,  Ohio 

St.  Paul.  Minn 

Norfolk, ya 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Miami,  Fla 

Akron, Ohio 

Jersey  City,  N.J 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Tulsa,  Okla 

Wtthita,  Kans 


4.1 
23.2 
20.6 
18.5 
6.3 
40.1 
24.1 

7.0 
36.9 
17.8 

4.8 
46.2 
16.1 

9.8 
15.2 

3.6 
30.4 
10.0 
29.7 
16.2 
16.7 
25.5 
11.0 

9.6 


5.2 
27.8 
29.1 
24.4 
10.9 
46.1 
33.0 

8.0 
43.1 
22.9 

6.6 
48.8 
21.4 
16.8 
18.7 

4.2 
35.0 
13.1 
44.9 
21.8 
25.0 
30.7 
14.6 
13.7 


5.9 
32.6 
35.6 
29.8 
15.4 
52.1 
41.0 

9.2 
52.7 
28.0 

9.7 
50.4 
25.0 
22.8 
23.0 

5.0 
35.3 
16.7 
56.1 
26.7 
34.2 
36.0 
20.1 
16.2 


) 


7.0 
32.3 
38.8 
34.9 

20.0 
58.1 
48.9 
10.7 
62.1 
33.2 
12.3 
52.2 
29.6 
28.5 
27.4 
5.7 
37.6 
20.8 
63.1 
31.7 
43.7 
41.1 
24.4 
19.1 


Source-  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  Office  of  Education,  National  Center 
lor  Educational  Statistics;  Division  ot  Statistical  Analysis,  Reference,  Estimates,  and  Projections 
Branch. 

CHART  75 

INonwhile  K-12  public  enrollment  as  a  percent  of  total  K-12  public  enrollment  in  48  large  central  cities:  enumerated  1960,  enumerated  or  estimated  1965,  projected  1970  and  1975] 

1970 


New  York.  N.Y 22.0  28 

Chicago,  III 39.8  52 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 20.5  21 

Philadelphia,  Pa 46.4  55 

Detroit,  Mch 42.9  56 

Baltimore,  Md 47.8  61 

Houston.  Tex 28.0  34 

Cleveland,  Ohio 43.8  49 

Washington.  D.C 77.1  88 

St  Louis,  Mo  48.8  60 

Milwaukee,  Wis 16.3  21 

"3n  Francisco,  Calif 34.1  43 

islon,  Mass 16.3  26 

alias.  Tex 19.6  27 

New  Orleans,  La 55.4  63 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 33.1  37 

San  Antonio,  Tex 7.9  13 

San  Diego,  CalH  10.6  13 

Seattle,  Wasn 10.6  15 

Buffalo,  NY  24.7  35 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 33.1  40 

Memphis,  Tenn... 44.5  52 

Denver.  Colo 9.1  13 

Atlanta,  Ga 41.9  52 


33 

38 

64 

76 

21 

21 

61 

64 
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CHART  7C 
INonwhitt  nonpublic  tnrollmtnt  in  K-12  »$  i  p«fC»nt  ol  total  nonpublic  •nrottniMt  K-12  in  «  Ur|«  c««tr»l  dtlw:  Enumcrattd  1960,  enumonttd  or  wtinwtwJ  1965,  projects  1970  wid  1975| 
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Basic  Adult  Education. 

Proposed  Vocational  Education  Program. 

Summary. 

V.  The  Difficulties  of  Administration. 

VI.  Conclusion 

I.    INTKODUCTION 

The  Impact  of  existing  Federal  legislation 
on  urban  education  Is  difficult  to  deline- 
ate. Many  of  the  programs  are  so  new  that 
Judgment  on  their  effect  seems  premature. 
Also,  too  little  Information  Is  available 
relaUng  to  the  majority  of  Federal  programs 
which  merely  provide  funds  to  the  States. 
State  records  frequently  do  not  isolate 
urban  education  data;  and  In  those  cases 
where  state  aid  Is,  In  turn,  extended  on  a 
county  or  school  district  basis  without  re- 
gard to  city  boundaries,  the  measurement 
of  urban  education  progress  is  inevitably 
even  more  difficult. 

Some  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  how- 
ever. 

We  are  primarily  Interested  In  the  effec- 


tiveness of  Federal  programs  in  Improving 
pupil  achievement  in  the  urban  areas.  Many 
of  the  Federal  programs  may  well  have  a 
different  Impact  In  relation  to  other  criteria. 
The  effects  shall  be  looked  at  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Impact  on  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  teacher  training,  and 
vocational  education.  The  difficulties  of  ad- 
ministration will  be  examined  and  conclu- 
sions will  then  be  drawn.  Summaries  of  each 
major  legislative  program  in  education  are 
attached. 

n.    ELEMENTART    AND    SECONDART    SCHOOLING 

The  Federal  effort  to  Improve  education 
at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level  bu 
been  a  series  of  separate  programs  focusing 
on  separate  parts  of  the  entire  spectrum  of 
public  education.  The  efforts  have  been  di- 
rected at  the  "educationally  deprived",  the 
backward  preschooler,  the  potential  college 
student  without  means,  the  child  whose  na- 
tive language  Is  not  English,  the  critical 
subjects,  desegregation,  guidance  and  coun- 
seling, the  availability  of  textbooks  and  re- 
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Kources  child  nutrition,  research,  strength- 
^ing  state  departments  of  education  and 
planning,  and  construction. 

The  "educationally  deprived" 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  is  aimed  at  helping  "educa- 
tionally deprived"  children,  many  of  whom 
are  to  be  found  among  the  5  million  school 
children  in  the  15  major  American  cities. 
This  program  has  thus  far  reached  only  18 
neraent  of  these  children.'  Two-thirds  of  the 
aooroved  projects  have  been  for  remedial 
reading  and  language  arts.  While  It  may  be 
too  early  for  a  definitive  Judgment,  E3EA 
TiOe  I  fund  procedures  do  not  allow  for  a 
concentrated  massive  aid  program.  ESEA 
erants  do  not  provide  Incentives  for  or  di- 
rectly promote  year-round  utilization  of  edu- 
cation facilities. 

Under  TiUe  III  of  ESEA,  funds  are  pro- 
vided for  "supplemental"  and  "exemplary" 
programs.  Big  city  school  districts  are  re- 
ceiving an  increasing  proportion  of  this  aid 
(29 'I  in  1966;  49",  m  1987)  for  projects  re- 
laUng to  teachers,  parents,  out-of-school 
vouth  and  a  host  of  other  programs  on  the 
oeriphery  of  formal  public  educatlon.=  The 
funds  supplement  rather  than  supplant  basic 
local  expenditures;  therefore,  schools  deep  in 
the  poorer  sections  of  the  cities  where  the 
need  for  assistance  is  greatest  often  are  not 
helped  at  all.  The  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders  cites  the  lack  of  coor- 
dination between  this  aid  for  "exemplary" 
orograms  and  school  desegregation,  recom- 
mending that  Title  Ul  funds  be  confined  to 

•exemplary-racially    balanced"    school    pro' 

grams. 

The  backward  preschooler 

Project  Headstart.   which   Is   part  of   the 
Economic   Opportunity    Act   of    1964,    is   In- 
tended to  prepare  disadvantaged  preschoolers 
to  enter  kindergarten  or  first  grade  with  a 
ereater  capacity  to  learn.  During  1967  alone, 
the  project  reached  119,044  children  in  the 
20  major  cities.'  It  has  been  successful  in  im- 
proving pupil  preparedness  by  raising  the  In- 
telligence quotient  of  participants  by  8-10 
points  After  six  months  of  regular  schooling, 
however,    the    Headstart   graduate   tends    to 
have  slipped  well  behind  again.*  This  has  led 
to  Project  Headstart  Followthrough.  to  carry 
on  the  program  after  the  child  starts  school. 
Funding  on  a  summer  and  school  year  basis 
has  tended  to  fragment  the  effort,  and  poor 
coordination  between  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  the  Office  of  Education  has 
inhibited  efforts   to  Integrate  this  program 
Into  the  school  environment  Itself.  The  Re- 
port of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  said  that  only   16%    of   1967 
Headstart  funds  were  spent  in  the  major  cit- 
ies   that  this  was  insufficient,  and  that  the 
program  needed  to  Include  parents  and  pro- 
vide better  facilltes,  medical  care  and  food. 
The  potential  college  student 
Project  Upward  Bound,  also  part  of   the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  is  a  program  for 
Impoverished   hlghschool   students   who   are 
capable  of  attending  college,  but  cannot  hope 
to  do  so  because  of  the  environmental  con- 
ditions of  poverty.  (The  Office  of  Education 
has  Instituted  a  similar  program  caUed  "Tal- 
ent Search"  due  to  go  into  effect  this  year.) 
Of  an  estimated  600.000  eligible  for  Upward 
Bound,  only  23,000  (or  4%)  were  enrolled  in 
1967.  Eighty-three  percent  (83%  )  of  the  1967 
participants  were  admitted  to  college."  The 
experience  of  the  program  has  demonstrated 
that  although  a  one  year  stay  in  the  pro- 
gram can  change  a  student's  attitude  toward 
his  own   future,   a   longer   stay   is   probably 
necessary  to  convince  him  that  It  Is  really 
possible  for  him  to  compete  at  the  university 
level.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  a  whole 
year  of  preparatory  work  Is  necessary  to  In- 
sure that  the  student  Is  ready  for  the  expert- 
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ence — and  that  a  placement  and  loan  pro- 
gram should  be  a  part  of  the  approach. 
The  non-English  speaking  child 
Title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  provides  lor  a  bilingual  edu- 
cation  program   to   help   low   Income   chil- 
dren whose  native  language  Is  not  English 
to  obtain  special  help  In  acquiring  skills  in 
both  the  new  and  native  language.  There  are 
six  other  Federal  programs  already  funding 
projects    speclflcally    designed    to    meet   the 
special     education     needs     of     non-English 
speaking  persons.  The  value  of  this  program 
may  be  great.  It  is,  however,  of  little  help 
In  Negro  areas — where  there  Is,  nonetheless, 
a  serious  language  problem.  The  more  con- 
centrated the  ghetto,  the  less  contact  with 
whites;    the   less   contact   with    whites,   the 
greater  the  difference  in  the  Negro  and  white 
spoken  languages.  School  difficulties  result. 
No  Federal  program  focuses  attention  on  this 
language  (and  communications)  problem. 
The  critical  subjects 
Title  III  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  provides  funds  for  educational  materials 
and  to  strengthen  instruction  In  nine  criti- 
cally important  subject  areas  which  Include 
English,  reading  and  history  as  well  as  sci- 
ence and  math.  Until  1965,  however,  science, 
mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  languages 
received  virtually  all  the  emphasis  and  these 
are  not  the  most  appropriate  priority  areas 
for  urban  education.  NDEA  focus  is  not  on 
basic  learning  skills  for  human  progress,  but 
on  the  growth  of  technical  skills  which  could 
ultimately  serve  the  national  defense. 
Desegregation 
The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Tltie  IV.  pro- 
vides  funds   to   help   public   school   systems 
cope  with  problems  relating  to  school  de- 
segregation. This  aid  has  been  partially  suc- 
cessful  in   eliminating   dual   school   systems 
in  the  South  where   ^4   of  the  funds  have 
gone."   On    the   other   hand,    this   Title    has 
done    Uttie    to    achieve   racial    "balance"    in 
urban  schools  because  the  law  prohibits  Fed- 
eral aid  if  segregation  is  de  facto.  Title  VI. 
however,  stipulates  that  Federal  funds  can 
be  withheld  where  segregation  Is  clearly  evi- 
dent- It  is  being  used  increasingly  to  achieve 
racial  balance  In  the  cities.  The  Act  does  not 
deal  with  the  problem  of  teacher  segregation. 
The  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  recommended  an 
increase  In  Title  IV  funds,  ending  the  ban 
on  use  of  Title  IV  funds  to  decrease  de  facto 
segregation,  coordination  in  implementation 
with  Title  III  of  ESEA,  core  schools  which 
will  attract  students  from  all  over  the  urban 
area,    funds    for    bussing,    and    educational 
park's  to  achieve  racial  balance.  Given  the 
dimensions  of  this  law  which  deals  with  de- 
segregation rather  than  racial  balance,  it  is 
doubtful  that  It  will  have  much  effect  on  the 
urban  effort.  Moreover,  many  educators  and 
civil  rights  leaders  have  suggested  that,  re- 
gardless of  the  social  value  of  racial  balance 
in  urban  schools,  it  is  in  no  way  a  substitute 
for  a  change  In  the  qviallty  of  urban  educa- 
tion. 

Guidance  and  counseling 

Title  V  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  provides  funds  to  establish  and  maintain 
guidance    and    counseling    testing    programs 
and    training.    But    the    program    has    not 
focused    on    dropouts,    emotional    problems, 
parent    relations    with    the    schools,    or    the 
college-capable    student.    The    1967    amend- 
ments   to    the    Elementary    and    Secondary 
Education  Act.  however,   provides  for  dem- 
onstration   projects    to    prevent    elementary 
and  secondary  school  dropouts;  this  program 
is  expected  to  get  under  way  as  soon  as  the 
appropriation  bill   is  passed. 
Textbooks,   materials,  and   library   resources 
The  pubUc  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  promotes  extension  of  public  library 
services  to  areas  without  such  services  and 
provides  aid  lor  construction,  cost  of  salaries. 
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books,  materials  and  equipment.  Title  II  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  provides  funds  for  textbooks,  other  edu- 
cational materials,  and  library  resources. 
Over  50%  of  Title  II  funds  have  been  used 
for  library  materials  at  the  expense  of  more 
basic  Instructional  resources  which  may  be 
more  vitally  needed  in  the  urban  schools.' 
The  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  cited  lack  of  text- 
books In  urban  schools.  Federal  legislation 
has  not  been  sharply  focused  on  the  urban 
need  for  curricula  materials  more  relevant 
to  the  environmental  background  the  urban 
student  brings  to  schools. 

Child  nutrition 

The  Child  Nutrition  Act  and  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program  have  been  far-reach- 
ing and  effective  in  providing  good  nourish- 
ment at  a  minimal  cost  to  students.  The 
breakfast  program  Includes  "Operation 
Metropolitan"  aimed  at  bringing  into  the 
program  2.8  million  children  in  15  major 
cities,  and  the  lunch  program  has  special 
funds  earmarked  for  the  "needy".  Better 
achievement  and  fewer  discipline  problems 
have  been  cited  as  by-products  of  these  pro- 
grams." 

Research 

Title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  continues  the  educational  re- 
search programs  which  were  formerly  part  of 
the  Cooperative  Research  Act.  Research  and 
Development   Centers,    Educational    Labora- 
tories and  Educationa:  Research  Information 
Centers  are  part  of  this  program.  Only  one  of 
the    11    Research   and   Development  Centers 
Is  solely  concerned  with  the  problems  of  ur- 
ban education;  only  2  of  the  20  Educational 
Laboratories  study  the  problem;  the  13  Edu- 
cational     Research      Information      Centers 
(ERIC)  may  be  effective  in  disseminating  in- 
formation which  might  be  helpful  to  urban 
areas  (thus  correcting  a  major  failure  of  past 
research    programs ) .    To   date   very  little   Is 
known    about    what    constitutes    successful 
curricula    for    disadvantaged    urban    youth. 
In   1967  the  principal  weakness  of  Title  rv 
was  corrected  by  amendment  requiring  eval- 
uation of  most  Federal  education  programs. 
The  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  suggests  that  eval- 
uation funds  and  procedures  should  be  built 
Into  everj-  program  funded. 

Strengthening  State  departments  of 
education 

State  departments  of  education,  sym- 
pathetic to  and  Informed  about  the  problems 
of  urban  education,  could  be  the  key  to  real 
progress  In  the  cities.  Title  V  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  provides 
funds  to  State  educational  agencies  for 
educational  planning,  data  collection  and 
dissemination,  and  improving  the  quality 
of  teacher  training.  Ironically,  because  of 
the  swelling  volume  of  Federal  legislation 
which  is  being  processed  through  the  state 
boards,  much  of  the  personnel  time  original- 
ly scheduled  to  be  utilized  under  this  program 
for  planning,  Is  consumed  in  operational  and 
administrative  matters. 

Construction 

Grants  are  available  to  construct  and  im- 
prove facilities  of  public  community  col- 
leges, technical  institutes  and  other  under- 
graduate facilities  under  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion FaclUUes  Act  and  the  School  Aid  to  Fed- 
erally Impacted  and  Major  Disaster  Areas 
Act.  Aid  Is  also  available  to  Implement  pro- 
grams under  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  None  of  these  programs  focuses 
directly  on  the  urban  school  need  for  ren- 
ovated, updated  or  new  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate the  Influx  of  new  students  and 
the  needs  of  major  curriculum  change. 
Summary 
It  Is  not  easy  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  the 
numerous  Federal  programs  on  the  quality  of 
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urban  education.  It  Is  unfair  to  dismiss  the 
Impact  as  minimal.  It  Is  fair  to  conclude  that 
the  Impact  Is  spotty  at  best — and  Insufficient 
at  least.  The  needs  have  not  been  the  foctis 
of  the  Congress. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  after  hear- 
ings In  Cleveland.  Rochester,  Boston,  San 
Francisco,  and  Oakland  reported  (In  the 
booklet  "A  Time  to  Usten  ...  A  Time  to 
Act".  1967)  : 

"These  (compensatory)  programs  have  not 
had  lasting  effects  in  Improving  achievement 
of  the  students  .  .  .  Negro  children  attending 
desegregated  schools  that  do  not  have  com- 
pensatory education  programs  perform  better 
than  Negro  children  In  racially  Isolated 
schools  with  such  programs." 

General  Electric  under  a  Health  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  grant,  has  studied  the  Im- 
pact of  Federal  aid,  and  Dr.  Alice  Rlvlln,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  Planning  and  Evaluation,  has 
summarized  the  report,  which  Is  not  yet 
available  to  the  public : 

"Federal  funds  so  far  have  failed  to  stop 
the  downward  spiral  of  poor  children's 
achievement." 

The  Baport  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mlMlon.  OD  Civil  Disorders  cites  the  failure 
of  Federal  legislation  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance In  city  schools — to  provide  for  healthy 
conununlty  involvement,  dropout  and  evalu- 
ation programs — and  to  provide  funds  on  a 
sufficiently  massive  scale  to  be  effective. 

Federal  programs  have  not  yet  properly 
Identified  the  problem.  They  label  It  "dis- 
advantaged" not  "urban."  With  commend- 
able sensitivity  the  Congress  has  focused  on 
many  parts  of  the  problem — preschool 
needs,  nutrition,  research,  guidance  and 
counseling,  etc.  But  with  self-defeating  con- 
tradiction. Federal  aid  to  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education  has  been  piecemeal 
not  comprehensive  In  treating  the  symp- 
toms of  America's  urban  education  illness — 
Insufficiently  selective  In  Its  application — 
woefully  Inadequate  in  the  funds  provided— 
and  barren  of  Incentives  for  state  and 
municipal  change  In  the  governmental  struc- 
tures and  attitudes  which  inhibit  creativity 
and  progress  for  our  city  schools. 

in.    TEACHER    TRAINING 

There  are  many  Federal  teacher  training 
programs  for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. With  each  new  Federal  education 
program  there  is  usually  a  provision  to  train 
teachers  for  its  Implementation.  But  each 
one  focuses  on  the  particular  need  of  that 
particular  program.  Thus.  NDEA  supports 
programs  to  train  teachers  In  critical  sub- 
jects and  guidance  and  counseling:  Head- 
start  trains  Its  teachers  for  preschool  edu- 
cational activities;  vocational  education  pro- 
grams train  teachers  to  carry  out  vocational 
education  programs:  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  provides  aid  for  training  institutes  for 
teachers  and  personnel  to  carry  out  deseg- 
regation programs.  As  teacher*  gain  seniority 
they  often  tend  to  move  out  of  problem 
school  areas,  and  It  Is  cited  that  there  is  a 
20  "li  vacancy  in  elementary  urban  ghetto 
schools."  Urban  education  requires  more  and 
better  teachers. 

Quantity 

The  Teacher  Corps  was  specifically  de- 
signed to  train  teachers  for  work  in  areas 
with  large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents. Because  the  program  requires  a 
bachelor's  degree  for  acceptance.  It  may  not 
have  attracted  many  people  to  the  field  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  Interested.  It 
also  takes  some  teachers  out  of  the  class- 
room because  the  system  of  training  in- 
volves experienced  teachers  training  groups 
of  Interns;  thus  268  experienced  teachers 
were  taken  out  of  the  field  to  train  945  in- 
terns in  1966. 

VISTA  (Volunteers  in  Service  to  America) 
is  a  manpower  program  which  trains  volun- 
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teers  to  live  and  work  with  the  poor.  Of  the 
4,000  volunteers,  824  were  working  in  the 
20  major  cltie«.  The  program  Is  only  ancll- 
Vgry  to  education  as  the  volunteers  are  not 
trained  specifically  as  teachers,  but  their 
social  work  can  help  to  lessen  the  environ- 
mental disadvantages  of  the  urban  Negro. 
S.  2910,  The  Veterans  in  Public  Service 
Bill,  is  now  in  committee  and  awaiting  hear- 
ings. Subchapter  V  of  the  bill  would  furnish 
special  encouragement  °  and  economic  sup- 
port to  veterans  who  are  willing  to  devote  a 
jjart  of  their  lives  to  preparing  for  and  pur- 
suing teaching  or  other  public  service  careers 
In  deprived  areas. 

Quality 

The  Teacher  Corps  program  has  developed 
some  special  curricula  and  materials  di- 
rectly related  to  the  urban  student  and 
urban  teacher  training  programs.  Many  uni- 
versities have  instituted  special  courses  for 
teaching  the  disadvantaged  as  a  result  of 
experience  with  Teacher  Corps  members  on 
their  campuses.  Of  the  384  Teacher  Corps 
members  teaching  in  the  cities,  however, 
335  of  them  had  lived  in  such  areas  before; 
it  is  hard  to  evaluate  whether  it  is  the  pro- 
gram or  the  type  of  individual  Involved 
which  result^  in  the  success  of  these  teachers. 
Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  provides 
aid  to  Improve  the  quality  of  prospective 
and  experienced  teachers — but  only  on  the 
post-graduate  level. 

NDEA.  Title  XI.  has  supported  347  Insti- 
tutes (out  of  2.014  receiving  NDEA  aid)  to 
train  teachers  and  counselors  and  disadvan- 
taged youth.  None  of  the  others  were  si>e- 
clfically  related  to  training  teachers  for 
urban  areas. 

Federal  legislation  has  largely  Ignored  the 
following  areas  related  to  Improving  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  teachers  in  the 
urban  areas,  and  no  such  legislation  is 
pAding: 

1 .  Standardization  of  certification  require- 
ments. Good  teachers  are  often  not  eligible 
without  lengthy  and  difficult  retraining  to 
teach  in  different  school  districts,  areas  and 
states  due  to  differing  certification  require- 
ments. ] 

2.  Pay  or  other  incentives  to  attract  ex- 
perienced teachers  as  potential  teachers  to 
urban  classrooms. 

3.  Programs  utilizing  student  tutors. 

4.  Legislation  to  coordinate  and  stream- 
line teacher  training  programs.  (The  Educa- 
tion Professions  Development  Act  of  1967 
succeeded  in  providing  coordination  only 
among  the  Teacher  Corps  and  the  training 
programs  formerly  under  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act.) 

IV.  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Federal  aid  to  vocational  education  has 
a  long  history.  Needs  of  the  time  have  de- 
termined the  direction  of  the  programs, 
which  have  shifted  from  emphasis  on  agri- 
culture, trades  and  home  economics  as 
stressed  In  the  George-Harden  and  Smith- 
Hughes  Acts,  to  the  problems  of  Job  dis- 
placement caused  by  automation  as  stressed 
in  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act,  to  our  present  emphasis  on  training  for 
the  underemployed,  unemployed  or  disad- 
vantaged as  stressed  In  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act.  Job  Corps,  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  and  Adult  Education  Act. 

What  has  Federal  legislation  done  to 
strengthen  the  urban  in-school  vocational 
education  programs  in  order  to  develop  em- 
ployment skills  for  9  out  of  10  urban  chil- 
dren who  do  not  go  on  to  college;  what  has 
been  done  to  train  the  "disadvantaged" 
youth;  what  has  been  done  to  train  the 
person  out  of  school  who  lacks  a  vocational 
skill;  and  in  what  direction  is  Federal  leg- 
islation leading? 

In-achool    vocaticmal    education 
Under  the  Vocational  ESducation  Act  funds 
are  provided  to  help  In  the  construction  of 
facilities  and  implementation  of  plans  and 
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research  for  vocational  education  programs 
both  In  school  and  at  the  post-hlghschool 
level.  The  effort  has  been  fairly  comprehen- 
sive 1101  special  schools  have  been  built,  145.- 
000  teachers  trained,  7  million  people  have 
benefited  (4  million  of  whom  were  students), 
and  a  f aU'  share  of  the  funds  have  gone  to  the 
cities."  However,  for  only  14%  of  the  num- 
ber receiving  training  has  it  led  to  gainful 
employment."  The  Advisory  Council  on  Vo- 
cational Education  has  added  that  "special 
needs"  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  in 
poor  school  districts  have  not  been  developed 
because  of  the  507c  local  funding  required 
and  because  of  the  enormous  cost  of  up- 
dating  and  adding  programs  in  large  urban 
school  systems.  The  Report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
stated  that  in  the  major  cities  there  are 
often  not  enough  sp>eclal  vocational  schools 
to  meet  the  need. 

Disadvantaged  youth 

HR  15066,  the  Partnership  for  Learning 
and  Earning  Act  of  1968  now  under  consid- 
eration by  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  provides  thPt  25  7o  of  that  por- 
tion of  a  state's  allotment  for  any  fiscal 
year  after  Fiscal  1969  which  is  in  excess  of 
its  base  allotment  must  be  spent  for  per- 
sons with  socio-economic  and  other  prob- 
lems which  prevent  them  from  succeeding  in 
the  regular  program.  So  far  only  l<"c  of  the 
total  vocational  enrollment  has  been  in  the 
group    of    persons    with    "si)€clal    needs." " 

The  original  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  contained  two  other  programs  aimed  at 
urban  youth.  One  was  a  system  of  residential 
schools  similar  to  the  Job  Corps,  but  money 
was  never  appropriated  for  this  program.  The 
other  program  was  for  work-study  to  give 
youth  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  skill  and  at 
the  same  time  earn  some  money  and  gain 
experience.  The  provisions  of  HR  15066  to  ex- 
tend the  Vocational  Education  Act  would  not 
continue  authorization  of  either  of  these 
programs:  although  new  "exemplary  pro- 
grams and  projects"  and  "cooperative  educa- 
tion programs"  which  are  similar  to  the  de- 
leted programs  are  being  recommended. 

The  Job  Corps,  established  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  consists  of  conserva- 
tion camps  and  training  centers  which  at- 
tempt to  create  a  completely  new  environ- 
ment of  study  and  work  for  disadvantaged 
youth.  The  principal  negative  factor  has  been 
the  prohibitive  cost  of  the  program — $12,- 
510  per  enroUee  for  the  first  year  in  the 
cities."  Utilization  at  49%  of  capacity  and 
the  failure  to  give  training  which  leads  to 
long  term  skill  employment  are  other  draw- 
backs. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  also  es- 
tablished under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  was  able  to  reach  a  far  greater  number 
of  Individuals  because  its  projects  used  exist- 
ing facilities.  Projects  were  of  two  kinds — 
In-school  work  study  and  out-of -school  work 
study,  thus  reaching  the  student  who  has 
already  dropped  out  as  well  as  the  student 
who  might  be  a  potential  dropout,  because 
of  failure  In  the  academic  program  or  the 
need  for  Income.  Still,  the  major  criticism  is 
that  the  program  has  failed  to  develop  mean- 
ingful skill  abilities.  The  Jobs  provided  have 
been  37%  landscaping,  24%  clerical,  14% 
teacher  aids." 

The  Industry  Youth  Corps,  passed  as  part 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
last  year  finances  Job  training  through  tax 
incentives  to  Industry — a  promising  ap- 
proach. 

Adult  skill  training 

The  core  of  vocational  skill  training  pro- 
grams through  the  years  has  been  provided 
by  the  Oeorge-Barden  and  Smith-Hughes 
Acts,  which  provide  grants  for  education  in 
the  areas  of  agriculture,  home  economics, 
trades  and  Industry,  distributive  education 
(sales  and  marketing),  office  training,  and 
technical  skills.  These  acts  are  being  repealed 
In  the  Vocational  Education  Act  now  under 


consideration,  as  they  are  Increasingly  sub- 
,-ct  to  criticism  because  the  funds  spent 
through  the  years  have  been  so  heavily  con- 
rtntrated  In  areas  other  than  where  the 
Greatest  need  Is  today.  Despite  this  criticism 
o'      .,^aii -.  i.nHor  «r>n<!lriprftMon  nroDOSei 


m  them.  In  the  last  4  years  Congress  has 
approved  49  laws  to  support  education  from 
the  preschool  to  post-graduate  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  fair  to  ask  whether 
Imposing  the  entire  education  responsibility 
on  one  congressional  committee  would  not 


tlonal  Education  Act— the  consolidation  of 
the  George-Barden,  Smith-Hughes  and  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  Into  one  bill. 
Summary 
In-school  vocational  education  today  does 
HB  15066  now  under  consideration  proposes  ^^^  j^^  predictably  to  employment.  Voca-  gj,  overload  lU  Members  that  Congress  would 
creation  of  a  new  section  and  separate  au-  ^jq^jj  training  for  disadvantaged  youth  has  become  even  more  relegated  to  the  role  of 
thorizatlon  for  the  home  economics  category  ^^^  reached  the  5  out  of  6  youths  who  do  not  either  accepting  or  rejecting  Administration 
with  an  amount  not  exceeding  $15  million  per  ^  college.  It  results  in  Interim  Jobs  but     proposals— without  the  expertise  or  the  time 

year  for  this  purpose.  ^ot  training.  Adult  skill  training  often  falls     ^q  iniUate? 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  ^  result  in  employment  because  the  pro- 
Act  was  originally  conceived  as  a  plan  to  g^^^jg  have  no  Job  placement  provisions, 
relocate  workers  who  had  been  displaced  ^^^^j  ^j^^  direcUon  of  fut\ue  legislation  seems 
because  of  new  techniques  being  brought  j^^^jy  ^  create  Jobs  but  not  training.  More 
Into  industry.  Therefore.  49'7f  of  the  MDTA  ^^^^  ^^^^  available  Jobs  have  not  been  filled 
trainees  In  1965  were  high  school  graduates."  because  the  unemployed  work  force  lacked 
and  to  receive  a  regular  allowance  under  the  ^^^^  ^j^g  ^aslc  skills  to  read  the  newspaper 
program,  the  unemployed  worker  must  have  adverUsements  which  promised  employment, 
had   two    years    work    experience    and    have  difficulties  of  administration 

been  out  of  work  for  one  year.  The  emphasis  v.  the  dhticulium.  .     ,  ,„„  „„rt 

been  out  oiw  .'^    .^    _, — ,„    ._^         The  Federal  architecture  for  devising  and 


the    program    has    changed    slowly    and 


of    the    program    nas    cuaugcu    o.ww.j.     -^^^  ^^^^^ -         ., ,,   „__„„_,.      iisned  in  laou  as  an  inaepeuueui  ngcut 

eradually     toward     helping     dUadvantaged     implementing  Federal  educational  Programs     ^^^  ^^   encourage  basic  research 

!^th  and  the  unemployed.  Powerful  labor      is  diverse  and  compllcate<r  Nearly  every  com-      ^^^^^^^^^  j^  ^^^  sciences."    (See  Charl 


There  are  over  111  education  programs  now 
in  operation,  administered  by  42  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  bureaus  of  the  Federal 
government.^"  In  only  2  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  Is  education  the  agency's 
primary  concern;  the  Office  of  Education, 
now  a  division  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  which  will  dispense 
$4  billion  of  the  annual  total  of  $11  billion; 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation,  estab- 
lished In  1950  as  an  Independent  agency  "to 

and 


vouth  and  the  unempioyea.  rowenm  muu»      ^"^  """""^  """  ^""'*'"""rii  *x7r;rX„';,;.o';  »r,mp     education  In  the  sciences."   (aee  Chart  84) 
unions   have   often  been   able   to  delay  the     mlttee  of  Congress  has  Jurisdiction  over  some  ^^^^  ^^^  numeorous  Instances  of  appU- 

inception   of   local   training   programs.   The     type  of  education  legislation^  The  mnusea     ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  shunted  from  agency  to  agency 
most  often-heard  criticism  of  Federally  sup-      jurisdiction  often  leads  to  some   mconsisi       ^^^^^  ^^^^  claimed  the  other  should  finance 

norted  training  Is  that  after  training  no  pro-     encles  and  overlapping.  .      -  _         .  _  

porieu  i.i»        B_     ^  _    _^  _^ _^^    T„Ho«rt  For  example,  legislation  to  provide  assist- 

ance for  construction  of  college  classrooms, 
when  Introduced  as  an  amendment  to  the 
College  Housing  Act.  was  referred  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  But  simi- 
lar legislation  introduced  separately  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  diffusion 
of  legislative  responsibility  in  education. 

CHART  77 


vision  was  made  for  Job  placement.  Indeed, 
Jobs  often  were  not  available. 

Basic  adult  education  • 
It  Is  interesting  that  the  most  successful 
programs  In  "vocational  education"  have 
been  devoted  almost  entirely  to  basic  educa- 
tional skills.  This  is  true  with  the  Adult 
Education  Act  and  various  government  In- 
dustry programs  to  upgrade  worker  ability 
and  opportunity. 

An  Industry  program  In  South  Carolina. 
^aND.  Inc.  ran  a  ten  week  course  in  basic 
reading  and  arithmetic  for  Laurens  County 
"unemployables"    and    was    able    to    secure 
employment  for  68  of  the  72  who  partici- 
pated, and  created  an  estimated  $140,000  in 
yearlv  take  home  pay."  Similarly,  in  working 
with  7  major  steel  companies,  the  Board  of 
Fundamental  Education  was  able  to  bring 
all  employees  up  to  at  least  a  4th  grade  level 
In  150  hours  at  a  cost  of  $300  per  pupU." 
The  most  amazing  achievement  has  been 
made   by    the    Adult   Basic    Education    Act 
programs,  which  will  have  an  enrollment  of 
almost  500,000  In   1968,  63.4%   of  which  Is 
in  the  urban  areas."  Learning  centers  utilize 
existing  facilities,  are  open  from  8  a.m.  to 
10  p.m.,  and  with  individualized  instruction 
methods   can   raise   pupil   achievement  one 
grade  level  In  50  hours  of  work." 

The  effects  of  this  education  as  cited  In  a 
survey  In  Forsyth  County.  North  Carolina, 
are  far-reaching.  Of  the  371  answering,  124 
registered  to  vote.  111  attended  a  cultural 
event.  88  made  a  home  Improvement,  87  dis- 
continued public  aid.  86  made  a  major  pur- 
chase, 80  Joined  a  civic  organization,  71  start- 
ed a  budget,  66  got  a  raise,  65  subscribed  to 
a  major  publication,  and  53  found  a  Job  as 
a  result  of  this  program  .-■<> 

Proposed  vocational  education  program 
The  thrust  of  many  of  the  bills  under  Con- 
gressional consideration  is  to  create  Jobs  for 
people  rather  than  to  train  people  for  Jobs. 
HR  12280  proposes  to  spend  $4  billion  to  pro- 
vide 1  million  Jobs  for  underemployed  or  un- 
employed persons;  HR  14493  proposes  a  per- 
manent program  of  on-the-job  training  and 
basic  education,  to  create  3  million  new  Jobs, 
and  raise  the  minimum  wage  to  $2;  S.  3063, 
the  Emergency  Employment  and  Training  of 
1968  proposes  $9  billion  over  4  years  for  com- 
munity  employment   and    training    leading 
to  Jobs  in  the  competitive  economy.  The  Hti- 
man  Investment  Act  allows  tax  credit*  to  em- 
ployers for  expenses  of  providing  Job  training 
programs  with  the  purpose  of  fuller  employ- 
ment. The  proposals  In  the  President's  "Part- 
nership for  Learning  and  Earning  Bill"  are 
mostly  of  a  corrective  nature  to  the  Voca- 
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it.  For  Instance,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity does  not  consider  the  role  of  the 
Office  of  Education  when  making  projections 
of  future  Headstart  program  needs.  They  do 
not  even  maintain  Information  on  how  many 
projects  they  are  funding  Jointly  with  the 
Office  of  Education.  As  one  OEO  official  put  It. 

"You  can't  legitimately  say  there  has  been 
close  relationship  between  the  Office  and 
Education  and  OEO.  There  has  been  a  spirit 
of  competitiveness."  '^ 

This  dispersion  complicates  Congress's  Job 
of  evaluating  Federal  programs  immeasur- 
ably. 
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ICongressional  committee   jurisdiction  over  acencies  admin- 
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Senate  committees: 

Labor  and  Public  Wei-       National  Institutes  of  Health. 

tare. 

Public  Health  Service. 
National  Science  Foundation. 
Office  of  Education. 
Veterans'  Administration. 
Aeronautical  and  Space     National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Sciences.  Administration. 

Armed  Services Defense  Department. 

Banking  and  Currency...  Housing  Home  Finance  Agency. 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Agriculture  Department. 
Joint  Committee;  Atomic         Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Energy. 
House  committees: 

Education  and  Labor Office  of  Education. 

Science  and  Astro-  National  Science  Foundation, 

nautics.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration. 
Interstate  and  Foreign       Public  Health  Service. 
Commerce.  ...    .  . 

National  Institute  of  Health. 

Agriculture Agriculture  Department. 

Banking  and  Currency...  Housing  Home  Finance  Agency. 

Veterans'  Atlstts Veterans'  Administration. 

Armed  Services Defense  Department. 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  pt.  II. 


1  Education-related  bills,  such  as  school  lunch  and  rnanpower 
retraining  programs  and  youth  conservation  corps,  not  included 
in  totals. 

Source:  H.  Doc.  159,  88th  Cong. 
The  diffusion  of  responsibility  for,  and 
the  volume  of,  educational  programs  In  the 
Congress  makes  It  difficult  for  any  one  com- 
mittee, subcommittee,  or  Individual  Member 
to  ascertain  the  overaU  achievements  of  the 
Government's  exUtlng  educational  programs 
or  the  overall  effects  of  proposals  for  change 


The  structure  of  Federal  legislation  is 
further  complicated  by  its  relationship  to 
state  and  local  governments.  Money  Is  dis- 
persed by  means  of  loans,  grants-in-aid.  and 
contracts  for  work  done,  directly  to  the 
states,  directly  to  the  local  government, 
directly  to  the  Institution  or  agency,  or 
through  a  combination  of  these  three  Inter- 
acting In  varied  and  complex  sets  of  relation- 
ships and  formulae. 

Dr.  James  E.  Allen.  Jr.,  Commissioner  of 
Education,  State  of  New  York,  has  said, 

"The  emergence  of  the  Federal  government 
In  a  clearly  strengthened  role  of  financing 
education  creates  a  new  concept  of  shared 
responsibility  for  education  Involving  a  Fed- 
eral-state-local partnership.  The  separate 
roles  in  this  family  of  governments  still  need 
clearer  definition  and  interpretation."  " 
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Summary 


The  multiplicity  of  progranu,  of  adminis- 
tering offices,  and  of  channels  of  authority  Is 
a  serious  hurdle  In  the  path  of  responsible 
Congressional  oversight,  understanding  or 
creativity.  It  Is  a  nightmare  for  local  school 
officials:  It  minimizes  comprehensive  plan- 
ning. Initiative  for  change,  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  of  urban  education  a  promising 
source  for  meaningful  social  change.  The 
crisis  Is  well-de&ned  when  we  accept  the  fact 
that  despite  all  obstacles  urban  education 
Is  the  only  truly  promising  source  for  mean- 
ingful social  change  In  America's  cities. 

VI.    CONCLUSION 

4  The  debate  over  whether  there  should  be 

such  a  thing  as  Federal  aid  to  education  is 
behind  the  Congress.  Unfortunately  the  end 
of  that  debate  has  not  been  accompainled  by 
any  clear  CongreMlonal  opinion  on  what  the 
priorities  should  be  In  a  program  of  Federal 
aid  to  education.  A  review  of  existing  and 
proposed  legislation  In  the  light  of  the  un- 
folding tragedy  in  contemporary  urban  edu- 
cation leads  us  to  some  firm  conclusions. 

1.  The  multitude  of  education  legUlation 
inhibits  the  systeTnatic  and  comprehensive 
schoot'planning  which  must  occur  in  Amer- 
icas' (^ties  if  urban  education  is  to  make  the 
"quantum"  jump  necessary  to  produce  what 
the    Civil    Disorders    Commission    calls    the 
"equality  of  results."  The   ill  Federal  pro- 
grams    for     aid     to     education     touch     on 
practically      every      aspect      of      education, 
but    they    frequently    apply    different    and 
competing    standards,    are    Implemented    by 
different     and     competing     Federal     offices, 
and  are  funded  through  different  and  com- 
peting   channels    of    government    authority. 
Even   If   all    the   programs   were   sound,   and 
they  are  not  all  sound,  the  artificial  separa- 
tion of  them  into  a  multiplicity  of  adminis- 
trative mechanisms  defeats  any  local  or  State 
effort  at  comprehensive  planning.  A  school 
district  or  system  must  now  go  one  way  for 
library  aid,  another  for  construction  aid.   a 
third  for  curriculum,  etc.  The  Inevitable  re- 
sult   Is    the    artiflclal    breakdown    of    local 
consideration  of  school  needs  Into  non-re- 
lated approaches  to  each  component  part  of 
education.   At   best   the  school   In   need   can 
only  adjust  to  Its  deseparatlon  within  the  ad- 
ministrative nightmare  Imposed  by  the  seg- 
mented   bureaucracy    of    Washington.    The 
school  cannot  do  that  one  thing  It  must  be 
able  to  do  above  all  else — devise  a  compre- 
hensive plan  to  provide  real  education  to  ur- 
ban children.  It  is  unable  to  say:  "Here  Is  the 
best  approach  to  education  In  this  school  and 
you  should  assist  In  the  Implementation  of 
this  single.  Integrated,  comprehensive  plan." 
2    The  "something   for   every   thesis"   ap- 
proach to  Federal  aid  deprives  Congress  of  the 
opportunity  to  concentrate  on  the  desperate 
urban  need  for  improved  education  in  basic 
learning  skills.  Those  In  Congresa  most  con- 
cerned with  education  share  no  common  the- 
sis on  the  Ills  of  urban  schools.  To  some  the 
answer  Is  vocational  education,  but  teaching 
basic  skills  U  lesa  Important  than  teaching 
how  to  learn.  To  some  the  answer  Is  teaching 
the  dropout  rather  than  providing  the  kind 
of  meaningful  education  which  will  prevent 
dropouts.  To  some  the  whole  answer  Is  racial 
Integration,  even  though  It  Is  merely  one  way 
of  encouraging  the  acquisition  of  the  basic 
tools  of  learning.  The  simple  fact  is  that  If 
urban  education  cannot  do  a  better  job  of 
teaching  the  three  R's,  no  real  progress  in 
the  "cities'  crisis"  will  be  made. 

3.  Congressional  preoccupation  with  the 
legal  formula  by  which  Federal  aid  is  ex- 
tended to  education  obsures  the  need  for 
vast  improvements  in  urban  education  and 
its  results.  It  may  satisfy  those  who  worry 
endlessly  about  constitutional  purity  to  pre- 
serve the  doctrine  of  States  Rights  even 
when  the  States  don't  meet  their  responsibil- 
ities, but  a  timid  Interpretation  of  the  law 
win  never  produce  a  revolution — and  urban 
education  needs  a  revolution.  It  Is  wrong 
for  Washington  to  run  every  school  district 
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in  the  nation  not  Just  because  the  consti- 
tution forbids  It,  but  because  It  would  not 
produce  good  education.  But  It  is  equaUy 
wrong  to  condemn  children  to  a  life  of 
misery  because  Initiative  In  their  local  school 
district  was  absent  when  we  demanded  that 
Initiative  before  we  would  act.  The  Federal 
government  must  be  bold  enough  to  tie  Its 
aid  to  the  States  with  strings  that  demand 
action  In  the  crisis  of  urban  education.  And 
the  States  must  be '  bold  enough  to  act.  If 
the  local  authorities  won't  act  on  their  own, 
the  States  should.  If  the  States  won't  act 
on  their  own,  the  Federal  government  should. 
It  Is  ludicrous  to  say  that  In  this,  the  best- 
educated  nation  In  all  human  history,  the 
least  fortunate  and  skilled  among  us  must 
And  their  own  wisdom  and  Initiative  and 
optimism  to  better  their  own  education  sys- 
tem before  we  are  leg^ly  able  to  help.  That 
Is  not  devotion  to  constitutional  principle, 
it  Is  slavery  to  words  without  even  the  com- 
mon sense  to  give  them  meaning. 

4.  The  Congress  can  meet  its  responsibili- 
ties in  the  urban  education  crisis  only  by  a 
bold,  new  departure  in  legislation — a  compre- 
hensive Urban  Education  Act.  which  will 
pull  together  In  one  law  and  one  office  all 
of  the  existing  Federal  programs  relevant 
to  urban  education  and  will  break  new 
ground  in  the  comprehensive  nature  of  Its 
approach,  in  the  detail  of  State  and  local 
action  It  requires,  and  In  the  magnitude  of 
the  funds  It  provides. 

The  Congressional  record  of  progress  in 
aid  to  education  in  the  last  five  years  Is 
praiseworthy.  More  than  In  any  other  field, 
education  has  been  the  beneficiary  of  Con- 
gressional attention  in  the  1960's.  It  Is  a 
measure  of  how  severe  the  crisis  in  urban 
education  is  to  conclude,  as  we  do,  that  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  cannot  begin 
to  do  the  Job. 

(Attached  are  summaries  of  each  major 
Federal  legislative  program  In  education.) 

APPENDIXES   TO    PABT   H 

I.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  Public  Law  89-10. 

A.  Improving  Education  of  Educationally 
Deprived  Children — Title  I. 

B.  School  Library  Resources.  Textbooks, 
and  Other  Instructional  Materials — TlUe  II. 

C.  Supplementary  Educational  Centers  and 
Services— Title  lU. 

D.  Cooperative     Research     Program — Title 

E.  Strengthening  State  Departments  of 
Education — Title  V. 

P.  Bilingual  Education  Program — Title  VII 
G.  Charts  79-82. 
H.  Sources. 

II.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
Pvibllc  Law  88-462. 

A.  Headstart — Title  n. 

B.  Headstart  Followthrough — Title  II. 

C.  Upward  Bound — Title  II. 

D.  Job  Corps— Title  I-A. 

E.  Neighborhood   Youth   Corps — Title  I-B 
P.  VISTA— -ntle  VI. 

0.  Other  Programs;  Work  Experience — Title 

V,  College  Work-Study— ntle  I,  Qovemment- 
Industry — Title  II-A. 

H.  Charts  83-85. 

1.  Sources. 

in.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964— Title  IV 

VI.  Public  Law  88-352. 

A.  Program — Title  IV. 

B.  Chart  86. 

C.  Sources. 

rv.  The  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1968.  PubUc  Law  86-864. 

A.  Strengthening  Instruction  In  Critical 
Subjects "nue  HI. 

B.  State  Programs  In  Ouldance,  Coxinsel- 
ing,  and  Testing— 'Htle  V-A. 

C.  Counseling  and  Guidance  Training  In- 
stitutes—"ntle  V-B. 

D.  Institutes  for  Advanced  Study — Title  XI. 

E.  Loan  Forgiveness — Title  II-D. 
P.  Charts  87-94. 

G.  Sources. 
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V.  Public  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act.  Public  Law  88-269. 

A.  Public  Library  Services — Title  I. 

B.  Public  Library  Construction — Title  II. 

C.  Interllbrary  Cooperation — "ntle  III. 

D.  State  Institutional  Library  Services- 
Title  IV-A. 

E.  Sources. 

VI.  The  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  Public 
Law  8»-642:  The  National  School  Lunch  Act 
Public  Law  87-688. 

A.  Equipment  Program  to  Initiate  or  Ex- 
pand  School  Food  Service. 
B    Pilot  School   Breakfast  Program. 

C.  Special  Milk  Program  for  Children. 

D.  The  National  School  Lunch  Program- 
Sections  4,  11. 

E.  Chart  95. 
P.  Sources. 

VII.  School  Aid  to  Federally  Impacted  and 
Major  Disaster  Areas  of  1950.  Public  Law 
81-815;  Federally  Impacted  Areas.  Public 
Law  81-874:  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963.  Public  Law  88-204. 

A.  School  Construction  In  Areas  Affected 
by  Federal  Activities. 

B.  Financial  Assistance  for  Local  School 
Districts  In  Areas  Affected  by  Federal  Ac- 
tivities. 

C.  Grants  for  Construction  of  Undergrad- 
uate Academic  Facilities — "ntle  I. 

D.  Sources. 

Vin.  The  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1967.  Public  Law  90-35. 

A.  Teacher   Corps — Title   V-B.   Subpart  I. 

B.  Prospective  Teachers  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram— Title  V-C  (V-D). 

C.  Experienced  Teacher  Program— Title 
V-C  (V-D). 

D.  Chart  96. 

E.  Sources. 

IX.  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
Public  Law  88-210;  National  Vocational  Stu- 
dent Loan  Insurance  Act.  Public  Law  89-287 

A.  Vocational  Education  Grants. 

B.  Residential  Schools  and  Work  Study. 

C.  Vocational  Education  Research  .^nd 
Training. 

D.  Smith-Hughes  Funds. 

E.  George-Barden  Act. 

P.  Vocational  Student  Loans.  | 

G.  Charts  97-101. 
H.  Sources. 

X.  The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  Public  Law  87-214. 

A.  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
(Institutional  and  On-the-job  Training). 

B.  Occupational  Training  In  Redevelop- 
ment Areas. 

C.  Manpower  Research  I»rogram. 

D.  Industry-Government  Basic  Education 
Programs. 

E.  Chart  102. 
P.  Sources. 

XI.  Adult  Basic  Education  Act  of  1966. 
Public  Law  89-750. 

A.  Adult  Basic  Education  Program. 

B.  Charts  103-104. 

C.  Sources. 

XII.  President  Johnson's  Proposed  Educa- 
tion Legislation  1968. 

xni.  Legislation  Related  to  Urban  Edu- 
cation— 90th  Congress,   Second   Session. 
Xrv.  Footnotes  to  Part  U. 

THE     ELEMENTARY     AND    SECONDARY     EDUCATION 
ACT    OF    1965 PUBLIC    LAW    89-10 

Purpose:  To  strengthen  and  improve  educa- 
tional quality  and  educational  opportunities 
in  the  Nation's  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Expenditure:  Billion 

Fiscal  year  1966   (appropriated) »1.15 

Fiscal  year  1967  (appropriated) 1.39 

Fiscal  year  1968  (appropriated) 1.60 

Fiscal  year  1969  (authorized) 3.10 

ClUes:  20  major  cities.  Titles  I-V,  fiscal 
year  1967,  (217,909.807  (Chart  79) . 

Programs: 

Title  I.  Improving  Education  of  Education- 
ally Deprived  ChlldreiT- — 
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Title  II.  School  Library  Resources,  Text- 
books and  Other  Instructional  Materials. 

Title  in.  Supplementary  Educational  Cen- 
ters and  Services. 

Title  IV.  Cooperative  Research  Programs. 

Title  V.  Strengthening  State  Departments 
of  Education. 

Title  VII.  Bilingual  Education  Program. 

Improving  education  of  educationally 
deprived  children — Title  I 

Program:  Funds  are  provided  to  establish, 
expand,  and  improve  programs  designed  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  attending  public 
or  private  schools.  Money  Is  appropriated  on 
the  basis  of  family  Income  ($3,000)  and  state 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  relation  to  the  na- 
tional average  on  a  program  by  program 
basis  as  submitted  to  and  evaluated  by  the 
state,  local  or  public  agency. 

Funding :  Awards  are  made  to  state  educa- 
tional agencies  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
children  aged  5-17  from  low-income  families 
and  the  state  average  expenditure  per  pupil. 
The  Federal  contribution  Is  100%,  but  Is 
limited  to  30%  of  the  local  agency's  budgeted 
expenditures  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Expenditure   (estimated): 

Fiscal  year  1966 $987,000,000 

Fiscal  year  1967 1,050,000,000 

Fiscal  year  1968 1,200,000,000 

Cities:    20    major    cities    fiscal    year    1967 
8180.048.822  obligated    (Chart  85). 
Effects : 

1.  Expenditure.  The  twenty  major  cities 
got  17%  of  the  funds  In  FY  67 — a  level  In- 
adequate for  the  needs  of  urban  education. 

2.  Penetration   of   the   Program. 

(a)  During  the  first  year  of  operation,  1.5 
million  urban  children  were  involved  or  IS^'c 
of  the  national  total  pupil  population. 

(bi  Of  the  27.000  school  districts,  25.000 
were  eligible  for  Title  I  and  17,000  partici- 
pated, during  the  first  year  of  the  operation 
ol  the  program. 

(C)  In  1966-68,  155  schools  and  13,851,317 
children  participated. 

Conclusion :  This  program  has  not  reached 
the  number  of  tirban  children  needed. 

3.  Program  Content  and  Implementation. 

(a I  During  the  first  year  of  operation,  two- 
thirds  of  the  projects  were  for  reading  and 
remedial  language  arts. 

(b)  Seven  million  dollars  were  expended 
on  English-as-a-second-language  programs 
In  FY  66. 

(c)  5.7%  of  the  funds  were  used  for  pre- 
school programs  In  FY  66. 

(d)  In  both  FY  66  and  FY  67,  4.6%  of 
the  funds  were  used  for  food  and  health 
programs. 

Conclusion:  Programs  are  diverse,  but  not 
always  concentrated  on  what  is  most  needed 
in  urban  areas  or  spent  on  a  synergistic  ap- 
proach to  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

4.  Effect  on  pupil  achievement. 

(a)  In  FY  66  one-fifth  of  the  States  re- 
ported noting  some  "Improvement  In  pupil 
achievement." 

(b)  Chart  86  Indicates  some  degree  of  im- 
proved achievement. 

5.  Problems. 

(a)  There  has  been  some  confusion  be- 
tween the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  the  Office  of  Education  In  preschool  pro- 
grams. 

(b)  Funding  was  a  major  problem.  States 
reported  that  Congressional  appropriations 
schedules  do  not  properly  mesh  with  the 
school  budgeting  cycle,  causing  hesitancy 
In  planning  and  hiring  until  the  last  minute. 
Apprehension  about  future  Federal  funding 
caUsed  some  cities  to  Integrate  Title  I  pro- 
grams into  their  educational  systems  only 
c  X  short  term  basis. 

(c)  Funding  to  districts  on  a  low-income 
basis  means  that  money  goes  to  districts  and 
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is  used  for  all  students  in  the  district,  many 
of  whom  are  not  of  the  low-income  factor. 

6.  Amendments,  1967. 

(a)  The  low-Income  factor  was  raised  from 
82,000  to  (3,000  and  use  of  per-pupll  ex- 
penditure figure  of  one-half  the  national 
average.  If  that  Is  greater  than  the  State's 
expenditure,  was  authorized.  Funds  are  given 
as  incentive  grants  to  the  states. 

(b)  Funding  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated one  year  In  advance. 

Conclusion:  The  change  In  allocations  to 
the  cities  caused  by  the  change  In  low-In- 
come factor  probably  vrtll  be  minimal  (Chart 
87),  though  It  Is  expected  that  $343  million 
more  will  go  to  poorer  states.  The  change  In 
the  national  average  figure,  however,  caused 
a  great  deal  more  funds  to  go  to  the  southern 
states.  Advance  funding  will  help  stabilize 
the  program  considerably  if.  Indeed,  schools 
did  fall  to  participate  for  that  reason. 

7.  Appraisals. 

(a)  The  Office  of  Education  felt  that  too 
much  money  was  spent  in  1966  on  audio- 
visual aids. 

(b)  Creative  and  diverse  programs  were 
devised,  but  that  merits  were  sometimes  In 
question.  John  L.  Cleveland  of  Berkeley 
states: 

"A  good  thing  about  Title  I  Is  that  you 
don't  have  to  succeed.  You  Just  have  to  try 
something  new." 

(c)  The  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Disadvantaged  Children  said : 

"Many  needy  children  are  not  receiving 
sufficient  help  .  .  .  migrant  children,  pupils 
in  private  and  parochial  schools  are  not  re- 
ceiving a  fair  share  .  .  .  alarming  lack  of 
personnel." 

(d)  The  Civil  Rights  Commission  in  hear- 
ings in  Cleveland.  Rochester.  Boston,  San 
Francisco,  and  Oakland  reports  In  the  Book- 
let. "A  Time  to  Listen  ...  A  Time  to  Act," 
1967: 

"These  (compensatory)  programs  have  not 
had  lasting  effects  in  Improving  achievement 
of  the  students  .  .  .  Negro  children  attend- 
ing desegregated  schools  that  do  not  have 
compensatory  education  programs  i>erform 
better  than  Negro  children  in  racially  Iso- 
lated schools  with  such  programs." 

The  hearings  were  based  almost  entirely 
on  Interviews  and  personal  testimony. 

(e)  A  General  Electric  research  unit  did 
a  study  under  an  HEW  grant  and  Dr.  Alice 
Rivlin,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation And  Welfare  for  Planning  and  Evalu- 
ation. Office  of  Education  reports: 

"Federal  funds  so  far  have  failed  to  stop 
the  downward  spiral  of  poor  children's 
achievement." 

The  study  was  based  on  fourteen  school 
districts  and  140  schools.  Results  show  prog- 
ress in  the  achievement  rates  of  some  poor 
children  In  some  places  and  programs,  but 
generally  the  trend  remains  downward.  This 
report  Is  not  yet  available. 

(f)  Fragmentation  of  Federal  programs 
and  effort  was  early  noted  In  debate  on  1965 
amendments  when  minority  spokesmen  Qule, 
Ooodell.  Ayres,  and  Erlenborn  said, 

".  .  .  there  is  an  almost  total  Inability 
to  establish  meaningful  priorities  among 
educational  needs  to  be  dealt  with  by  Fed- 
eral programs." 

(g)  Samuel  Miller  Brownell,  Superintend- 
ent of  Detroit  schools  and  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  from  1953  to  1956,  said  Federal 
funds  for  school  construction  must  be  pro- 
vided "If  the  full  effect  of  PubUc  Law  89- 
10  is  to  be  realized.  The  additional  classroom 
facilities  that  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
particularly  Title  I  require  expenditures  .  .  . 
that  are  not  available  at  the  local  level." 

(h)  Erling  O.  Johnson,  Superintendent  of 
Anoka,  Minnesota,  schools,  said. 

"There  is  no  more  pressing  need  .  .  .  than 
for  buildings.  I  am  convinced  that  Federal 
funds  are  urgently  needed  for  this  purpose, 
and  I  recommend  that  Congress  provide  them 
In  large  amounts." 
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(1)  Republicans  Alphonzo  Bell  (Califor- 
nia) and  Ogden  Reid  (New  York)  said  there 
was  an  "urgent  need  for  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  give  further 
thought  to  clarifying  the  relationship  be- 
tween Headstart  programs  of  OEO  and  the 
preschool  programs  funded  under  Title  I  of 
Public  Law  89-10." 

(J)  Thomas  W.  Carr,  Staff  Director  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Educa- 
tion   of    the    Disadvantaged    Children    says, 

"Too  many  programs  are  piecemeal  ap- 
proaches .  .  .  many  are  offering  only  vaguely 
added  enrichment  efforts  .  .  .  many  are  com- 
pletely lacking  in  relevance  to  kids." 

(k)  Marion  B.  Folsom.  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  formerly  of  HEW  1955-58,  recom- 
mended that  "Title  I  of  the  bill  be  amended 
to  require  matching  grants  by  the  States  .  .  . 
the  need  Is  much  greater  than  can  be  met  by 
the  funds  to  be  authorized  In  this  bill." 

(1)  "The  Washington  Monitor,"  a  publica- 
tion of  the  National  School  Public  Relations 
Association,  in  December,  1967,  noted  of 
■ntle  I. 

"Greatest  progress  occurred  where  a  com- 
prehensive program  Involving  multiple  activ- 
ities was  provided  for  students  .  .  .  merely 
reducing  pupil-teacher  ratio  without  addi- 
tional services  or  specialized  Instruction,  does 
not  significantly  improve  student  perform- 
ance. However,  where  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram is  provided,  a  reduced  pupil-teacher 
ratio  has  a  beneficial  impact." 

School   library  resources,   textbooks,  and 
other  instructional  jnaterials,  title  II 

Program:  This  program  provides  grants  to 
states  for  acquisition  of  school  library  re- 
sources, textbooks,  and  other  printed  and 
public  instructional  materials  for  use  by 
teachers  and  children  In  the  public  and  pri- 
vate elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Founding:  Awards  are  made  to  state  agen- 
cies by  formula  based  on  school  age  pop- 
ulation plus  state  plans.  The  Federal  con- 
tribution is  the  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
expended  by  the  State  in  carrying  out  the 
plan. 

Expenditure ;  Million 

Fiscal  year  1966  (appropriated) $100 

Fiscal  year  1967   (appropriated) 102 

Fiscal  year  1968   (appropriated) 104 

Fiscal  year  1969   (authorized) 167 

Fiscal  year  1970   (authorized) 206 

Cities:    20   major   cities   fiscal   year    1967, 
$9,683,124  obligated  (Chart  85), 
Effects: 

1.  Expenditure.  1967  figures  indicate  10% 
of  the  funds  going  to  the  twenty  major 
cities. 

2.  Need  Factor. 

(a)  70%  of  the  elementary  schools  and 
53%  of  all  public  schools  do  not  have  school 
libraries. 

(b)  The  Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  noted  lack 
of  textbooks  In  urban  areas. 

(c)  Harold  Howe,  U.S.  Conunlssloner  of 
Education,  testified  In  1966  to  "the  $900  mil- 
lion gap  between  necessary  school  library 
expenditures  and  the  present  level  of 
spending." 

(d)  One-fourth  of  the  high  schools  do  not 
provide  free  textbooks.  Students  often  must 
spend  from  $4.76  to  812.32  annually  for  such 
materials. 

3.  Penetration  of  the  program.  An  esti- 
mated 49  million  students  and  1.9  million 
teachers  have  access  to  material  acquired  un- 
der Title  II.  (In  1965.  in  the  15  major 
large  cities,  the  combined  enrollment  was 
4,206,000.) 

4.  Program  Utilization.  In  FY  66  and  67, 
45  states  used  over  50%  of  their  allotments 
for  library  resources.  This  may  not  be  the 
area  of  greatest  need  In  the  urban  areas. 

5.  Amendments,  1967.  Participation  is  al- 
lowed to  two  new  groups:   Indian  children 
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and  children  enrolled  In  overaeaa  dependent 
schools  with  an  added  coat  of  (la&.OOO  and 
•404.000  respectively. 

6.  Appraisals. 

(a)  Thomas  W.  Cam,  Staff  Director  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Educa- 
tion of   Disadvantaged  Children  said, 

"Too  many  teachers  are  not  even  aware  of 
their  own  library  reaources;  booka  are  not 
selected  scientifically  or  even  rationally  .  .  . 
universities,  textbook  publishers,  and  teach- 
ers must  work  together  to  develop  relevant 
educational  materials  for  dlsadvanUged 
youngsters." 
Supplementary     educational     centers     and 

services— TitU  111  (PACE— Projects  to  ad- 

ttance  creativity  in  education) 

Program:  This  program  provides  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  for  Innovative  and 
exemplary  educational  programs  and  tor 
supplementary  educational  centers. 

Pundlng:  Until  1967.  awards  were  made 
to  local  educational  agencies  based  on  school 
age  population  plus  application  from  local 
educational  agencies.  Federal  contribution 
wa^  iOO%.  As  a  result  of  1967  amendments, 
^5%Ja  the  awards  will  be  made  to  state  edu- 
cational agencies  In  FY  69,  and  100%  In  FY 
70.  Federal  contribution  remains  100%. 

Expenditure :  Million 

Fiscal    year    1966    (appropriated) $75 

Fiscal  year  1967  (appropriated) 135 

Fiscal  year  1968  (appropriated) 208 

Fiscal  year  1969   (authorized) 627 

Fiscal  year  1970  (authorized) 666 

Cities:    20   major   cities,    fiscal    year    1967. 
$16,237,391  obligated  (Chart  79). 
Effects: 
1.  Elxpendlture. 

(a)  In  1967.  $15  mUllon  of  $135  million 
went  to  twenty  major  cities.  This  Is  12%  of 
the  funds. 

(b)  Money  expended  each  year  la  swinging 
toward  the  larger  (over  3.000  students)  dis- 
tricts. Such  districts  got  29%  of  total  Title 
m  funds  In  1966,  emd  49%  In  1967. 

a.  Penetration  of  the  Program. 

(a)  Since  enactment,  4,435  proposals  have 
been  submitted  by  9,000  districts  (out  of 
27.000).  39%  of  the  proposals  submitted  and 
29%  of  the  amounts  requested  have  been 
funded. 

(b)  Over  10  million  public  and  private 
elementary  and  secondary  pupils,  preschool 
children,  out-of-school  youth,  classroom 
teachers,  parents  and  other  adults  are  be- 
Ipg  touched  by  this  program.  (There  are  five 
million  urban  school  children.) 

3.  Program   Content. 

(a)  59%  of  the  programs  are  for  plaiuxlng 
activities,   41%    for   operation. 

(b)  Eighteen  (of  1.774)  of  the  PACE  proj- 
ects at  a  coAt  of  $1,989,998  (1966-67)  were  for 
Spanish  speaking  pupils. 

4.  Problems. 

(a)  As  a  result  of  the  fact  that  funds  used 
are  to  be  supplementary  to  rather  than  sup- 
planting basic  local  expenditures,  It  baa  been 
found  that  schools  deep  In  the  poorer  sec- 
tions of  the  cities  needing  playgrounds  and 
other  recreational  facilities  and  new  equip- 
ment and  programs  because  of  the  age  of 
the  schools,  often  are  not  funded. 

(b)  Before  the  1967  amendments.  States 
feared  direct  appropriations  to  local  agen- 
cies because  Title  HI  includes  an  antl-dls- 
crimlnatlon  clause. 

(c)  As  a  result  of  the  1967  amendments, 
cities  fear  that  funding  to  the  States  will 
discriminate  against  large  city  districts  or 
against  school  districts  with  large  minority 
populations. 

5.  Amendments,  1967. 

(a)  Instead  of  direct  funding  to  local 
agencies,    state     educational     agencies     wlU 
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administer  75%  of  the  funds,  the  Office  of 
Education  the  remaining  25%.  in  1960,  and 
In  1970.  the  States  will  assxire  complete 
responsibility. 

(b)  Title  ni  Is  amended  to  Include  Indian 
children  and  dependents  overseas  at  a  cost 
of  $205,000  and  $527,000  respecUvely. 

6.  Appraisals. 

(a)  The  House  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mltt«e.  1966.  criticized  "the  granting  to  the 
Commissioner  of  EUlucatlon  under  Title  m 
of  the  sole  power  to  determine  which  appli- 
cant school  districts  are  to  receive  funds." 
(Partly  rectified  by  1967  amendments.) 

(b)  The  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
ClvU  Disorders  cites  the  lack  of  coordination 
between  this  aid  for  "exemplary"  programs 
and  school  desegregation,  recommending 
that  Title  in  funds  be  confined  to  "exem- 
plary-ractally  balanced"  school  programs. 

(c)  There  Is  overlap  and  redundancy  of 
Title  in  projects  and  research  projects  of 
Title  IV  ("planning  programs") ,  special  pro- 
grams for  the  "disadvantaged"  In  Title  I. 
language  programs  In  Title  vn.  Vocational 
Education  Act,  Adult  Basic  Education  Act. 
E^conomlc  Opportunity  Act  special  programs, 
ClvU  Rights  Act. 

Cooperative  research  program — Title  IV 

Program:  This  program,  formerly  public 
Law  83-531.  supports  research,  surveys,  and 
demonstrations  In  the  field  of  education  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  new  knowledge 
about  major  problems  in  education  and  for 
developing  new  applications  of  this  knowl- 
edge with  the  ultimate  goal  of  Improving 
education  at  all  levels.  Other  programs 
which  have  been  heretofore  separate  enti- 
tles are  now  part  of  Title  IV  and  will  be 
summarized  briefly. 

Research  and  Development  Centers.  Intel- 
lectual and  financial  resources  are  concen- 
trated In  a  number  of  centrally  located 
Institutions  where  scholars  and  researchers 
study  and  develop  techniques  and  programs 
for  Improving  education. 

Regional  Educational  Laboratories.  A  na. 
tlonal  network  of  twenty  regional  educa- 
tional laboratories  has  been  created  to  speed 
progress  In  education  at  all  levels.  Their 
over-rldlng  goal  Is  to  disseminate  and  Imple- 
ment the  results  of  research. 

Educational  Research  Information  Center, 
ERIC.  This  Is  the  first  nation-wide  informa- 
tion system  designed  to  serve  American  edu- 
cation by  providing  ready  access  to  research 
findings. 

Research  Training.  TTils  program  seeks  to 
improve  the  quality  of  training  for  educa- 
tional researchers,  research  programs,  and  to 
enable  a  greater  number  of  persons  to  pursue 
careers  In  educational  research. 

Pundlng:  Awards  are  made  to  Institutions 
of  higher  learning,  laboratories  or  centers  on 
the  basis  of  ability  to  provide  training  and 
soundness  of  the  proposal.  Federal  contribu- 
tion Is  up  to  100%. 

Expenditure. — Cooperative  Research  Pro- 
grams: 

Million 

Fiscal  year  1962  (appropriated) $6 

Fiscal  year  1963   (appropriated) 6 

Fiscal  year  1964  (appropriated) 11 

Fiscal  year  1966   (appropriated) IS 

Research  under  Title  rv:  Million 

Fiscal  year  1966  (appropriated) $70.0 

Fiscal  year   1967    (appropriated) 70.0 

Cities:  20  major  cities  fiscal  year  1967 
$12,940,470  obligated  (Chart  79) . 

Effects: 

1.  Expenditure. 

(a)  In  fiscal  year  1967.  $12.9  million  of 
$70.0  million  was  spent  In  twenty  major  cities 
(17%). 
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(b)  $4.2  million  was  used  for  128  projects, 
approximately  twelve  directly  relating  to 
problems  of  urban  education. 

2.  Program  Content: 

(a)  There  are  eleven  Research  and  Develop, 
ment  Centers — one  Is  concerned  wholly  with 
urban    education. 

(b)  There  are  twenty  Educational  Labo- 
ratories, two  of  which  are  studying  urban 
education  problems.  (Southeast  and  New 
York  City). 

(c)  There  are  thirteen  Educational  R«. 
search  Information  Centers — ERIC. 

(d)  128  projects  were  funded  In  FY  66. 
approximately  twelve  directly  relating  to 
urban  education. 

3.  Amendments: 

(a)  1966  amendments  permitted  research 
contracts  with  private  as  well  as  public  or- 
ganizations and  authorized  purchase  as  well 
as  construction  of  research  facilities. 

(b)  1967  amendments  provided  for  evalu- 
ation of  programs  or  projects  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA) 
and  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966,  and  ESEA 
Amendments. 

4.  Appraisals: 

(a)  The  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  ClvU  Disorders  suggests  that 
evaluation  funds  and  procedures  should  b« 
built  Into  every  program  funded. 

(b)  Insufficient  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion is  the  most  often  cited  criticism  of  the 
research  programs. 

(c)  "Expanded  funds  should  be  made 
available  to  prepare  Individuals  competent 
in  practical  applied  research."  (New  York 
State  Eklucatlon  Department.) 

(d)  Coordination  between  Title  IV  ESEA 
and  research  programs  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  Civil  Rights  Act,  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Research  Is  needed. 

(e)  Coordination  between  research  of  Title 
rv  and  programs  and  research  done  under 
Title  I.  II,  III,  V.  and  VII  seems  needed 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion—TtfJe  V 

Program:  This  program  provides  funds  to 
state  agencies  for  educational  planning,  data 
collection  and  dissemination,  and  Improving 
the  quality  of  teacher  training. 

F\indlng:  Awards  are  made  to  state  edu- 
cation agencies.  987<7  of  the  funds  arc  al- 
lotted on  the  basis  of  $100,000  per  state  and 
on  the  basis  of  public  school  enrollment. 
25%  of  the  funds,  and  27%  of  the  personnel 
Is  expected  to  work  on  planning.  15%  of  the 
sums  appropriated  are  reserved  for  special 
cooperative  projects  of  State  Departments. 
Federal  contribution  Is  100%. 

Expenditure:  Million 

Fiscal  year  1966  (appropriated) $17.0 

Fiscal  year  1967  (appropriated) 22.0 

Fiscal  year  1968  (appropriated) 29.7 

Fiscal  year  1969  (authorized) 80.0 

Fiscal  year  1970  (authorized) 80.0 

Effects: 

1.  Expenditure.  Smaller  and  less  populous 
states  have  suffered  from  the  distribution 
formula.  (1967  amendments  have  altered 
this  to  some  degree.) 

2.  Program  Content  and  Implementation. 

(a)  State  personnel  hired  to  work  on  Fed- 
eral programs  are  almost  entirely  associated 
with  administrative  and  curriculum  super- 
vision to  the  detriment  of  planning.  In  1966, 
20%  of  the  positions  were  In  planning;  in 
1967.  14%, 

(b)  Some  money  has  been  used  to  Initiate 
cooperative  projects  between  states  and  to 
develop  and  Implement  an  Integrated  edu- 
cational Information  system. 
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(c)  Research  Coordinating  Units  have 
been  set  up  between  states  to  Investigate 
common  problems  and  share  In  the  knowl- 
edge gained.  Problems  of  vocational  edu- 
cation and  large  city  schools  are  expected 
to  be  part  of  this  research. 

3.  Amendments: 

(a)  1966  amendments  eliminated  the  pro- 
vision m  the  1966  Act  requiring  that  be- 
ginning In  FY  67,  states  match  Federal 
funds  provided  under  this  title. 

(b)  1967  amendments  provide  that  40%  of 
the  funds  will  be  allotted  equally  among 
the  states,  and  60%  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion. 

4.  Appraisal  : 

(a)  The  relationship  and  coordination  of 
state  research  Information  system  and  Title 
IV  research  programs  (ERIC)  Is  needed. 

(b)  The  degree  to  which  state  planning 
Involves  urban  planning  should  be  defined 
and  more  Interrelated. 

(c)  The  degree  to  which  Interstate  coor- 
dination and  Information  Involves  Inter-ur- 
ban cooperation  should  be  Increased. 

Bilingual  Education  Program — Title  Vll 
Program:  This  program  authorizes  grants 
to  local  educational  agencies  to  assist  In 
planning,  establishing,  and  operating  spe- 
cial programs  designed  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  children  of  limited 
English  speaking  ability  between  the  ages  of 
3  and  18.  Need  Is  defined  as  children  from 
families  with  Incomes  below  $3,000  or  re- 
ceiving payments  under  Title  IV  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act. 

Funding:  Awards  are  made  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  Institutions  of  higher 
education  on  the  basis  of  low  Income  and 
the  number  of  children  In  each  state  be- 
tween the  ages  of  3  and  18  of  limited  Eng- 
lish speaking  ability. 

Expenditure :  Million 

Fiscal  year  1968  authorized $15 

Fiscal  year  1969  authorized 30 

Fiscal  year  1970  authorized 40 
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Cities:  No  funds  are  specifically  earmarked 
for  urban  areas. 
Effects: 

1.  Expenditure.  It  Is  estimated  that  educa- 
tion spends  $1  billion  to  teach  foreign  lan- 
guages. The  degree  to  which  bilingual  edu- 
cation programs  will  save  on  this  figure  by 
preserving  knowledge  of  the  second  language 
Is  relevant  (though  probably  minimal). 

2.  Need  Factor. 

(a)  The  target  population  for  this  pro- 
gram has  been  estimated  at  anywhere  from 
2  million  to  5  million  children,  Including 
1  %  million  who  are  Spanish  speaking  In  the 
Southwest,  80,000  American  Indians,  1  mil- 
lion who  speak  other  languages,  226,000  Puer- 
to Rlcans  In  New  York,  and  a  few  Chinese 
Americans. 

(b)  The  need  for  bilingual  programs  has 
been  linked  with  educational  achievement 
and  Income  levels.  In  the  Spanish  speaking 
Southwest,  the  median  school  years  attended 
is  8.1  for  Spanish  speaking  (8.4  In  urban 
communities)  while  for  the  Anglo  commu- 
nity It  Is  12.1.  The  median  Income  for  the 
same  region  Is  $2,084  ($3,197  In  the  cities) 
while  for  the  Anglo  community  It  Is  "some- 
what higher." 

3.  Penetration  of  Other  Federal  Programs. 

(a)  There  are  a  multitude  of  Federal  pro- 
grams which  have  already  and  are  now  using 
funds  for  this  purpose.  (Chart  88)  The  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  Titles 
I  and  III,  Adult  Education  Act,  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  Title  V,  National  Defense 
Education  Act  Title  XI,  Cuban  Refugee  As- 
sistance— Total  expenditure  In  1967:  $30,- 
144,000. 

(b)  In  1966,  5%  (142,000  of  3  million)  of 
the  children  needing  help  were  being  reached 
in  bilingual  programs  under  Title  X  and  III 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act, 

(c)  In  1966,  of  517  Institutes  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  Title  XI,  52 
were  for  teachers  of  the  deprived,  one  for 
teachers  In  bilingual  education.  In  Califor- 
nia 1%    of  the  teachers  teaching  bilingual 
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programs   spoke   Spanish,  but   10%   of  the 
teacher  aids  spoke  Spanish. 

(d)  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  used 
$1,170,000  of  $5  million  for  blUngual  educa- 
tion, and  provided  530  teacher  aids  through 
the  program. 

4.  Success  of  Bilingual  Programs  as  Identi- 
fied In  the  Dade  County,  Florida  Project. 

(a)  Fifth  graders  can  learn  equally  well 
In  both  Engimh  and  Spanish  (not  even  the 
best  college  level  language  programs  can  do 
this.) 

(b)  Half  the  pupils  enrolled  were  English 
speaking,  half  Spanish  speaking.  The  English 
speaking  pupils  tended  to  learn  Spanish  at 
about  the  same  rate  the  Spanish  studentb 
learned  English. 

5.  Appraisals. 

(a)  Harold  Howe,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Office  of  Education  In  testimony  on 
the  Bilingual  Education  Bill  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  Committee  of  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor,  said, 

"A  major  question  Is  whether  we  want  to 
have  special  legislation  and  special  programs 
each  time  we  want  to  meet  a  problem  In  ed- 
ucation." 

(b)  The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  recommends: 

".  .  .  substantial  appropriation  to  support 
an  intensive  year-round  program  beginning 
In  the  summer  of  1968,  to  improve  the  verbal 
skills  of  people  In  low-Income  areas  with  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  the  language  problems  of 
minority  groups." 

(c)  The  main  problem  of  the  urban  ghetto 
is  not  a  secondary  language — there  is  no  Fed- 
eral program  for  the  Negro  language  problem 
which  Is  two-fold:  low  basic  skill  achlev6^ 
ment  and  the  division  between  white  spoken 
English  and  Negro  Spoken  English. 

(d)  Lack  of  coordination  between  Federal 
programs  and  the  Federal  architecture  has 
created  redundancy  and  overlap  of  programs 
and  waste  of  funds.  Coordination  with  re- 
search programs  (Title  IV.  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  Higher  Education,  Adult  Basic 
Education)  Is  not  apparent. 


CHART  79 
lEIementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Federal  expenditures  1966-67| 


Cities 


Title  I 


Title  II 


Title  III 


Title  IV 


Baltimore $7,213,457 

Boston V 2.631.823 

BuHalo 4,923,854 

Chicago 25,165,115 

Cleveland 5, 111,373 

Dallas 2,511,624 

Detroit  ...i 11.221.537 

Houston 3.496, 120 

Los  Angeles 14,745,945 

Milwaukee 2,636,828 

New  Orleans 4,354,459 

New  York 69.790.350 


J195.534 

J7 1,345 

$28, 709 

171,149 

None 

179,525 

215,700 

621,939 

92, 994 

1.802.425 

1,434,458 

909.427 

356.834 

416,047 

202. 987 

296. 140 

67,  524 

109,253 

695,352 

31,152 

108,966 

449,933 

982, 549 

18,663 

725, 199 

690,282 

1,430,431 

239,318 

578.017 

None 

406,835 

733,865 

176,000 

2,490,995 

3,493,853 

5.364,859 

Cities 


Title  I 


Title  II 


Title  III 


Title  IV 


Philadelphia $11,847, 163 

Pittsburgh .'. 3.190,339 

SL  Louis 4,605,187 

San  Antonio 2,929,620 

San  Diego 2,227.688 

San  Francisco 3,227,000 

Seattle 1.568,303 

Washington 5.642,037 

Total 180,048.822 

Grand  total 


$496. 442 
107,671 
226,882 
179,467 
78,648 
178,779 
193,339 
176,432 


$1,467,299 
960.447 
727,863 
568,689 
309,695 
385,265 
1.014,724 
682. 378 


$1,931,766 
357,670 
219,170 
None 
23,873 
243,652 
365,249 
1,177,276 


9.683.124        15.237.391 
$217,909,807 


12,940,470 


CHART  80 
[Pupil  achievement:  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  title  1, 19661 


Test 


Grade  span 


Reading  vocabulary i  to  3.. 

Reading  comprehenswn 1  to  3. . 

Reading  lest l  lo3.. 

*oid  recognition 1  to  6" 

Sentence  meaning 1  to  6.! 

Paragraph  meaning 1  to6-. 

Reading  survey 1  to  12. 


Number  of 

Pretest/ 

Change  in 

children 

posttest 

grade 

interval 

equivalent 

125 

0.29 

0.30 

105 

.29 

.20 

52 

.10 

-.10 

167 

.11 

.13 

156 

.12 

.05 

129 

.14 

.17 

136 

.30 

.55 

Test 


Grade  span 


Word  meaning 4  to  6. 

Paragraph  meaning 4  to  6. 

Wordmeaning 1  to  6. 

Paragraph  meaning 1  to  6. 

Arithmetic 1  to  3. 

Arithmetic  reasoning 1  to  3. 

Arithmetic  fundamentals 1  to  3. 


Number  of 

Pretesfy 

Change  in 

children 

posttest 

grade 

interval 

equivalent 

59 

0.22 

0  20 

59 

.22 

.15 

52 

.20 

.02 

53 

.20 

.01 

75 

.10 

.60 

125 

.29 

.48 

108 

29 

1.69 

Source:  "Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Amendmenb  of  1967  "  pts.  1  and  2,  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  House  of  Representatives,  90th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  March  1967.  • .  . 
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CHART  gt 
IComiMrisM  o<  title  I  allonttons  lor  majof  citiMi 


Public  Uw  8»-10 


ROOO 


».ooo 


LosAnjelw      $13,741,067  J15,6«4.785 

SanFrj'cMo          2.852,255  3.*39,379 

WishingtonOC        : 5,642.037  6.311.232 

ChSw                        -       -  — -  20;355.903  24.870.245 

Baltimore   "■    .' 5.602,473  7,631.576 

SJroT      "          9.513.647  10.910,357 

StLoSis              3,912,199  4,666.355 

NiwYorkClh    65,403,817  75,439,537 

PhTtodrtphi 10,135,150  12,578.673 


Source'  "Elementary  and  Secondary  Educat.on  Act  Amend- 
ments ot  1967  Report  loMther  »ilh  Supplemental  and  Indi- 
vidual Views"  Rept.  No  726.  90th  Cong,  1st  session.  Nov  6, 
1967 

The  following  report  Ls  a  sximmary  of  ac- 
tivities for  the  education  of  non-Engllah 
speaking  children.  The  following  table  Indi- 
cates the  funding  of  projects  specifically 
assigned  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  non-English  speaking  i>ersons. 

!_'.  CHART  82 

IRepnrt  on  Office  ot  Education  program  maKing  assistance  availa- 
ble to  non-English  speaking  children— Fiscal  years  1967 
obligations! 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act: 

Title!                            J7. 000. 000 

Title  lil.".".""i; 5,639,000 

Adult  Education  Act 4.850,000 

Higher  Education  Act  ol  1965:  Title  V 970.000 

National  Defense  Education  Act :  Title  XI 985. 000 

Cuban  refugee  assistance 10,500,000 

Total 30.144.000 

Source:  "Bilingual  Education  Programs.'  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  House  of  Representatives, 
90th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  U  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  June  28-29.  1967. 

Sources 

"Notes  and  Working  Papers  Concerning  the 
Administration  of  Programs.  Title  I,  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Parts 
1  and  2,"  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  90th  Congress.  1st 
Session,  US.  Government  Printing  Office. 
Washington,  DC,  May,  1967. 

"Notes  and  Working  Papers  Concerning 
Administration  of  Programs,  Title  in. 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act," 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  U.S. 
Senate.  90th  Congress  Ist  Session.  U.S. 
Qoverrunent  Printing  Office.  Washington, 
DC.  April.  1967. 

"Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1967.  Parts  1  and  2,"  Hear- 
ings Before  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  House  of  Representatives,  90th  Con- 
gress. 1st  Session.  US  Government  Printing 
Office.  Washington.  D.C.,  March,  1967. 

■Proflles  of  Twenty  Major  American  Cities: 
Office  of  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged." 
U.S.  Office  of  Education.  £)epartment  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  January, 
1968. 

"Catalog  of  Federal  Assistance  Programs." 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Informa- 
tion Center,  January  1 .  1967. 

"Pact  Book — Office  of  Education  Programs," 
Office  of  Education.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  Evaluation  Branch, 
January.  1967. 

Congressional  Quarterly  Almanac,  Vol. 
XXI.  XXII.  Conpressional  Quarterly  Service, 
Washington,  DC,  1965.  1966. 

"Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly  Report." 
No.  36,  Congressional  Quarterly  Service, 
September  8,  1967. 

"Bilingual  Education  Programs,"  Hearings 
Before  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  House  of  Representatives.  90th  Con- 
gress. 1st  Session.  U.S.  Ooveriunent  Printing 
Office,  Wasnington.  DC,  June  28.  29,  1967. 
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"A  Time  to  Listen  ...  A  Time  to  Act,"  A 
Report  of  the  U.S.  Commiaslon  on  Civil 
Rights.  Washington,  DC,  Noveml>er.  1967. 

"Report  on  Cooperative  Research  to  Im- 
prove the  Nation's  SchooU,"  Office  of  Edu- 
cAtlon,  Bureau  of  Rese*rcb.  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  Washington. 
DC.  Fiscal  Year  1966 

"PACE  Report — Three  Seminars  on  In- 
novation." U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  October.  1967. 

"Washington  Monitor."  National  School 
Public  Relations  Association.  Washington. 
DC,  October  16,  1967. 

"Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  1967 — Report  together  with 
Supplemental  and  Individual  Views."  Re- 
port No.  726.  90th  Congress.  1st  Session. 
November  6,  1967. 

"Federal  Legislation  and  Education  In  New 
York."  The  University  of  the  Stote  of  New 
York.  The  State  Education  Department. 
Albany.  New  York.  March.  1968. 

THE     ECONOMIC     OPPORTtTNrTT     ACT     OF     1064 

PtTBLIC  LAW  88-433 

Purpose:  To  mobilize  the  human  and  fi- 
nancial resources  of  the  nation  to  combat 
fjoverty. 

„ _,,„  {Appro- 

Expendlture:  priafcd) 

Fiscal   Year    1965    (million) $798 

Fiscal  Year  1966  (biUlon). 1.500 

Fiscal    Year    1967    (billion) --  1.600 

Fiscal   Year    1968    (billion) 1.700 

Cities:  20  major  cities.  Fiscal  Year  1965-67, 
$543,700,000:  Fiscal  Year  1967.  $235,900,000 
(Chart  83). 

Effects:  In  twenty  major  cities,  5.8  million 
people  wert  reached,  57%  of  whom  (in  1966) 
were  non-white. 

Programs: 

Heads  tart.  Title  n. 

Headstart  FoUowthrough.  Title  II. 

Upward  Bound.  Title  II. 

Job  Corps.  Title  I.  Part  A. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Title  I.  Part  B. 

VISTA.  Title  VI. 

Work-Experience.  Title  V. 

Wcrk-Study.  Title  I. 

Government-Industry.  Title  II,  Part  A. 

HEADSTART TITLE  II 

Program:  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
lEOA)  contained  no  direct  reference  to  a 
preschool  program  for  disadvantaged  children 
or  to  its  follow-up.  It  was  Initiated  in  1965 
as  an  experimental  summer  program  and  was 
later  extended  to  a  year-round  program  to 
help  disadvantaged  preschoolers  prepare  for 
later  school  experiences. 

Funding:  Awards  are  made  to  Community 
.\ctlon  Agencies  (CAA)  funded  under  Section 
204  or  206  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
or  to  "delegate  agencies"  of  the  CAA.  Federal 
assistance  may  not  exceed  80%  of  the  costs 
except  in  very  poor  conununitlea  where 
grantees  can  be  relieved  of  all  or  part  of  the 
non-Federal  share. 

Expenditure : 
Fiscal  Year  1967  (expended)..  $349,245,000 
Fiscal  Year  1968  (esUmated  ex- 
penditure)         352,000.000 

Cities:    30  major  clUes,  FUcal  Year   1967. 
$57,523,552  obligated    (Chart  84). 
Effects : 
1.  Expenditure. 

(a)  In  1967.  approximately  16%  of  the 
fimds  went  to  20  major  cities. 

(b)  In  1968.  the  average  cost  per  ch^ld  for 
the  summer  program  is  expected  to  be  $218 
and  for  the  full-year  program,  $1,025. 

2  Penetration  and  Implementation  of  the 
Program. 

(a)  In  1967.  Headstart  provided  for  860.000 
summer  and  year-round  preschoolers,   119,- 
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044  of  Whom  were  In  the  20  major  citlei. 
(Chart  90). 

(b)  30%  of  the  2.6  million  children  be- 
tween  the  ages  of  3  and  5  marked  for  in- 
volvement have  been  reached. 

(c)  150,000  teacher  aids  were  used  lor 
children  with  language  problems. 

(d)  Health  services  were  included  in  most 
of  the  programs,  funded  by  Headstart  if  they 
were  not  already  available. 

3.  Pupil  Achievement 

(a)  Pupil  achievement  shows  that  there 
Is  initial  improvement  of  from  8  to  10  IQ 
points,  but  that  after  six  months  of  the 
normal  curriculum  there  is  no  significant  dl(. 
ference. 

4.  Side  Effects. 

(a)  Programs  developed  under  Head- 
start  have  been  included  as  regular  elemen- 
tary  school  programs  In  areas  with  a  high 
percentage  of  economically  deprived  children 
in  51%  of  the  communities  vlsted  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity   (OEO) 

(b)  There  has  been  some  degree  of  evi- 
dence of  greater  community  involvement  In 
the  schools  and  some  degree  of  carry  over 
to  the  home  environment  as  a  result  of  this 
program. 

5.  Problems. 

(a)  Lack  of  facilities  in  the  winter  months. 

(b)  Insufficient  number  of  trained  per- 
sonnel. 

( c )  Lack  of  funds. 

( d )  Time  lag  between  application  approval 
and  funding. 

(e)  Overstrlct  codes  which  make  many 
Urget  areas  Ineligible  to  participate. 

(f)  Unnecessary  evaluation  procedures. 

(g)  Duplicated  staffs. 

6.  Appraisals. 

(a)  Dr.  Leon  Elsenberg.  Psychiatrist- in- 
Chief.  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Bos- 
ton,  Massachusetts: 

"Headstart  cannot  substitute  for  the  long 
overdue  Improvement  In  the  elementary 
schools  which  have  failed  the  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  children.  It  can  only  prepare 
them  to  reap  the  full  benefits  of  better  edu- 
cation when  It  is  provided." 

(b)  Dr.  Martin  Deutsch,  Director  of  the 
Institute  for  Developmental  Studies,  De- 
partment of  Psychlatjry.  New  York  Medical 
College: 

"Giving  the  deprived  child  a  quick,  one- 
shot  preschool  opportunity  simply  Is  not 
enough.  There  is  already  highly  disturbing 
evidence  that  the  advanteges  gained  from 
such  a  program,  while  beneficial  as  the  child 
enters  first  grade,  are  quickly  lost  ...  it  Is 
folly  to  hope  that  such  a  program  can  con- 
tinue to  offset  Inadequate  schools  In  later 
years." 

Headstart  followthrough — Title  II 

Program:  Followthrough  Is  designed  as  a 
pilot  program  to  show  what  can  be  accom- 
plished with  comprehensive  efforts  to  build 
upon  the  Headstart  foundation.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  these  efforts  will  give  Headstart 
children  a  better  opportunity  to  retain  the 
gains  they  have  made  under  Headstart  pro- 
gram through  extracurricular  programs  like 
remedial  aid,  hot  lunches,  medical  and  dental 
attention. 

Expenditure: 
Fiscal     year      1967      (planning 

grants)    $300,000 

Fiscal    year     fe68     (esUmated 

expenditure)    120.000,000 

Effects : 

1.  The  estimated  cost  per  child  is  $526.30. 

2,  This  program  Is  expected  to  provide  for 
190.000  children. 

Upward  Bound — Title  11 
Program:  This  is  a  precoUege  program  for 
impoverished  high  school  students  who  are 
capable  of  attending  college,  but  cannot  hope 
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to  do  80  because  of  the  psychological,  social.  2.  Program  Penetration  and  Implementa- 

and    environmental    conditions    of    poverty,  tlon. 

The  project  consists  of  two  phases:    a  six  to  (a)   In  1966  there  were  73  Job  Corps  cen- 
elght    week    intensive    summer    educational  ters;  14  served  urban  areas.  287c  of  the  Corps- 
program;  and  an  effective  "follow-up"  phase  men  were  from  cities  of  over  V4  million  popu- 
during    the    academic    year,    through    after  latlon. 
school  tutoring  and  weekend  sessions,  (b)   Originally  the  program  was  to  enroll 

Funding:   Awards  are  made   to  accredited  40.000  the  first  year  and  100,000  the  second 

colleges,  universities,  secondary  schools  with  year.    The    first    year,    the    enrollment    was 

residential  capacity,  or  a  Community  Action  20,340. 

Agency  with  one  or  more  accredited  academic  3.  Program  Achievement, 

institutions.  Federal  assistance  may  not  ex-  (a)   In  1966,  the  dropout  rate  was  32%. 

ceed  80%  of  the  costs  except  in  very  poor  (b)   Enrollment  was  often  at  49%  of  ca- 

communities  where  grantees  can  be  relieved  pawdty. 

of  all  or  part  of  the  non-Federal  share.  (c)   Of  1,167  graduates  in  March,  1966.  571 

Expenditures:                                        Million  were  employed.  380  went  in  the  armed  forces, 

Fiscal  year  1967  expended $28.2  ^'^  216  went  back  to  school. 

Fl'cal  year  1968  expended 35.2  (*^)   There   is    considerable    evidence    that 

once  back  in  the  local  community  envlron- 

Citles:  20    major   cities,    fiscal    year    1967.  ment.  enrollees  tended  to  revert  to  old  ways 

$9,173,052  (Chart  84) .  and  that  they  seldom  had  learned  any  lasting 

Effects:  ami  to  change  their  mode  of  existence. 

I.  Expenditure.  (g)   of  the  60,000  youths  who  have  passed 

(a)  Approximately  one-third  of  the  1967  through  Job  Corps  centers  from  1965-1967, 
funds  were  expended  in  twenty  major  cities.  26,000  held  Jobs  earning  an  average  of  $1.71 

(b)  The  cost  benefit  ratio  Indicates  that  per  hour. 

the  Increased   earnings   as   a   result  of   the  (f)   Educational    materials    developed    by 

added  education  Is  a  positive  figure  relative  job    Corps    are    being    used    by    84    schools 

to  the  original  outlay.  (Chart  85)  throughout  the  Nation. 

2  Penetration  of  the  Program.  4    Problems  and  Criticism. 

(a)  Of  an  esltmated  600.000  eligible,  23,000  (a)   High  salaries  of  employees. 

were  enrolled  in  1967.  (b)   Confusion  over  funding  between  the 

(b)  In  1967,  there  were  248  programs  in  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  the 
operation:  125  appUcatfons  had  to  be  turned  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Depart- 
down  for  lack  of  funds.  ^ent  of  Labor. 

3  Program  Achievement.  (c)   Non-use  of  already  existing  facilities. 

(a)  Data   from   six  of   the   first  eighteen  ,d)   Poor  discipline;  instances  of  riots, 
demonstration    projects    indicate    that    80%  (e)   No  provisions  for  Job  placement 

of  the  participants  were  admitted  to  college  ^f)  Poor  coordination  with  other  programs, 

and  12%  of  thesce  dropped  out  during  their  .....      ,       ,  „     ...    „            ,„,..,     .         ^  „ 

freshman  year  (which  is  about  the  saine  rate  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps— Title  I.  part  B 

as  for  other  college  students.)  Program:   This  Is  a  year-round  and  sum- 

(b)  91%  of  the  8-llth  graders  enrolled  mer  work-training  program  for  dlsadvan- 
last  summer  voluntarily  continued  In  the  taged  young  people,  grades  9-12  or  ages  16- 
Dpward  Bound  follow-up  sessions  in  addition  21  from  low  Income  families.  There  are  two 
to  their  regular  high  school  studies.  types    of    programs — in-school    projects    In- 

(c)  Thus  far  the  program  has  seemed  to  solving  work  and  study  and  out-of-school 
demonstrate  that  although  a  one-year  stay  projects  for  dropouts  who  are  unemployed 
m  the  program  can  change  students'  attl-  Involving  work  and  study.  The  purpose  of  the 
tudes  toward  their  own  future,  a  longer  stay  program  is  to  encourage  these  young  people 
In  the  program  Is  probably  necessary  to  con-  *o  return  to  school  and  resume  their  edu- 
vince  these  students  that  it  really  Is  possible  cation  or  to  help  them  acquire  work  habits 
for  them  to  participate  In  the  benefits  of  ^^^  attitudes  that  will  Improve  their  em- 
higher  education.  ployabllity. 

Jr>h  rm~n.     Tifi^  T   r.n^*  A  Funding:  Awards  go  to  local  groups  who 

Job  corps-Title  I.  part  A  sponsor  projects  or  employers.  The  Federal 

Program:  The  Job  Corps  consists  of  men  government  will  finance  up  to  90%   of  the 

and  women  aged  16  to  21  and  Is  located  at  cost  of  projects  payable  in  cash  or  kind.  In 

conservation  camps  and  training  centers  or  on-the-job  training  projects  the  Federal  gov- 

on  unused   military  installations  or  leased  emment  pays  legitimate  training  costs  while 

facilities  in  or  near  urban  areas.  It  is  aimed  the  employer  pays  the  trainee's  wages, 

at  skill   training   and   work   experience   for  Expenditure: 
those  who  need  a  change  of  environment  and 

individual  help  to  develop  talents.  ^^^^  y^^  ^^^^   (expended)-.  $161,542,267 

Funding:    Awards    are   made    to   Federal  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^   (expended)..     325,000,000 

state,  or  local  agencies  or  prrvatTorganlla-  ^"^^  ^^^'  '^^^  (authorized)  ..     410,  000.  000 

tlons  in  accordance  with  the  age  guidelines  Cities:    20    major    cities,    fiscal    year    1967. 

and  on  the  basis  of  those  who  are  most  likely  $98,012,268   (HEW  obUgated)    (chart  84), 

to  continue   living   in   poverty   if   they   are  Effects: 

forced  to  live  In  their  present  environment.  1.  Expenditure. 

Enrollees  receive  room  and  board,  medical  (a)   Department  of  Labor  figures  show  1967 

and  dental  care,  a  monthly  allowance  of  $30  expenditures  of  $348.833 — $235,276  of  which 

and  a  terminal  allowance  of  $50.  were  urban. 

Expenditure:                                           Million  ,     (b)   Health,  EducaUon  and  Welfare  figures 

Fiscal  year  1966  (expended) $251.0  '^^'*^**    *    ^°^"   percentage    going    to    the 

Plscal^year  1967  (estimated  expendl-     ^^^  ^  '  z^'program  Penetration  and  Implementa- 

Fiscal  yew'l"9i^"(estrm;i;i"e"i^ndi:           '  "^^^-^   .j,^,^j  enrollment  for  1967  was  325,000 

.               —     dJi.o  of  which  104,826  were  from  the  twenty  major 

Cities:  20  major  cities,  fiscal  years  1965-67  cities. 

»I7.625,322  obligated  (chart  85) .  (b)   20%  of  the  in-school  projects  included 

Effects:  remedial  education;  10%  of  the  out-of-school 

1  Expenditure.  projects  Included  remedial  education. 

(a)  A  low  percentage  of  the  funds  have  3.  Pyf^nza  Achievement. 

been  expended  In  twenty  major  cities.        ^"^^iA^''  In  Detroit,  six  precincts  served  by  the 

(b)  The  cost  per  enrollee  in  1966  was  $11,-  Nel^borhood  Youth  Corps  said  crime  was 
252  and  $12,510  In  the  cities.  reduced  by  20%. 
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(b)  The  type  of  Jobs  provided  were  37% 
landscaping,  24'<  clerical.  14'"c  custodial, 
147c  teacher  aids.  8.5 7f    forestry. 

4.  Appraisals. 

Bar  Levitan  of  the  Center  for  Manpower 
Studies,  George  Washington  University. 
Washington,  D.C..  summarized  in  Poverty 
and  Human  Resources  Abstracts, 

"The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program 
is  a  mixture  of  work  experience,  income  sup- 
port, anti-riot  insurance  and  'aging  vat"  .  .  . 
remedial  education  or  training  components 
and  the  experience  gained  on  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  assignments  is  of  doubtful 
value." 

VISTA— Title  VI 

Program :  This  is  a  manpower  program  that 
provides  volunteers  who  are  willing  to  live 
and  work  with  the  poor.  The  six-week  train- 
ing program  trains  volunteers  for  specific 
Jobs  and  locations. 

Funding:  Awards  are  made  to  neighbor- 
hood, community,  city  or  state  organizations, 
public  or  private  nonprofit  institutions  or 
agencies.  Volunteers  receive  room,  board, 
health  care,  personal  expenses  and  $50  per 
month. 

Expenditure:  Million 

Fiscal    year    1965    (obligated) $9.4 

Fiscal    year    1966    (obligated) 30.0 

Fiscal    year    1967    (expended) 26.0 

Effects : 

1.  In  1967.  4.000  volunteers  were  trained. 
824  were  working  In  twenty  major  cities. 
(Chart  84) 

2.  This  program  is  really  only  ancilllary  to 
the  education  effort.  To  the  degree  it  can  be 
coordinated  with  other  programs,  it  can  af- 
fect the  effort. 

Other  programs 

Work  Experience  Program — Title  V. 

This  program  seeks  to  raise  the  employ- 
ability  of  needy  adults  with  emphasis  upon 
unemployed  parents  of  dependent  children. 

This  program  is  duplicated  by  the  Adult 
Basic  Education  Act,  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act,  and  the  Vocational 
Education  Act. 

In  1965,  there  were  88,700  participants,  in 
1966.  19,962.  Cost:  $151,085,000. 

This  program  is  not  directly  relevant  to 
our  concerns  regarding  the  elementary  and 
secondary  urban  education  system. 

College  Work-Study  Program — Title  I. 

This  program  provides  part-time  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  students  In  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  who  are  from  low 
income  families.  It  Is  designed  to  provide 
Income  and  work  experience. 

In  1965,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity granted  $12  million  to  648  institutions 
to  assist  38,015  students. 

This  program  is  not  directly  relevant  to 
our  concerns  regarding  the  elementary  and 
secondary  urban  education  system,  except  to 
the  degree  that  it  can  be  coordinated  with 
other  programs  like  Upward  Bound  and  stu- 
dent loans,  or  to  the  degree  that  guidance 
and  counseling  can  utilize  it  In  helping  needy 
students  go  to  college. 

Government-Industry  Coordinated  Pro- 
grams— Title  n-A,  Sec.  206. 

Under  an  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
grant  of  $96,500  Laurens  County,  South  Caro- 
lina called  on  the  U.S.  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Corporation  of  New  York  to  run  a 
10- week  course  in  basic  reading  and  arith- 
metic for  Laurens  "unemployables." 

MIND,  Inc.  (Methods  of  Intellectual  Devel- 
opment) was  hired  and  went  into  operation 
In  a  rented-run-down  mansion  with  80  peo- 
ple, some  of  whom  were  completely  illiterate, 
the  average  IQ  being  75.  Seventy- two  com- 
pleted the  course,  68  got  Jobs,  and  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  program  created  $140,000  in 
yearly  take-home  pay.  • 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CHART  S3 
IFedifal  eipwidHure  for  tiM  poor  uiidor  Economic  OpportunKy  Act  pror>im| 


September  26,  1968 


City 


1960 1 


New  York $1,245,162 

Chlcaio 513,328 

LosAniete 771.547 

P1)IMelpkia 364,608 

Detroit 433,051 

Baltinwre 212. 154 

Houston 265,046 

Cleveland 197.446 

Wisiilnfloa 160.960 

St  Lout 180,507 

MUwtukeo 99.653 


Pere«nti|e 

Granb  to  cities 

population 

Fiscal  year 
1967 

Fiscal  yean 
1965-67 

16.0 

$68,065,714 

$145,264,690 

14.5 

41.811,083 

88.667.947 

31.1 

12.780.717 

44, 730, 741 

18.2 

17.491.677 

40.971,265 

25.9 

20, 749.  329 

46.351,907 

22.6 

6.223,076 

14,692.770 

212 

1.535,092 

6. 416. 711 

22.  S 

9,246.156 

20.495.919 

21.1 

19.016.801 

46.691,342 

24.1 

6.887.744 

8.207.032 

13.4 

2.706.351 

6.256.716 

City 


1960  poor 


Percentage 

ol  toUl 

population 


Grants  to  cities 


Fiscal  year 
1967 


Fiscal  yean 
1965-67 


SanFrandseo $110,467 

Boston 130.355 

Dallas.-  177.085 

New  Orleans 192.393 

PIttsburih 222,239 

San  Antonio 225,985 

San  Diego 140.444 

Seattle 94,876 

Buffalo 130. 224 

ToUl 5.867.530 


$14.9 
18.7 
26.1 
30.7 
36.8 
3t5 
24.5 
17.0 
24.4 


$7,343,968 

7, 695, 738 

3S2, 429 

298.385 

6.672,948 

2,370,444 

1,744.900 

2.046.672 

879.661 


$15,698.67$ 
20.395,033 
1.575.539 
4.313.35S 
19. 466. 532 
7. 080. 487 
4.010.346 
4.839.086 
2.681.548 


235.920.885       548,807,641 


Seuico:  Oflce  oi  Economic  Opportunity. 


CHART  84 
.Federal  expenditure  In  20  maior  citiosi 


Cities 

Headstart 

Upward  Bound 

1966-67 
expenditures 

Job  Corps 

1965-67 
expenditures 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

Number                  1967 

expenditures 

VISTA 

Number 

1967 
expenditures 

Number 

SaltimorO  "* '                  -  

946 

$695,570 
2,061.200 

583.356 

10.458.116 

2.111.535 

393.359 
2.017.375 
1.577.782 
10.581.359 
1.161.950 
1.665.651 
8.811.108 
4,578.  535 
1.650.996 
2.267.784 

829. 385 
1.673.409 

918.483 
1.556.699 
1.929.900 

$299,562 

1.060.491 
111.463 

1.306.646 
293.099 
177.988 
542.386 
649.180 
733,  348 
316,574 
799. 820 

1.742.389 
332. 307 
496. 549 
694. 545 
None 
None 
357.426 
114.286 
642. 733 

$59,249 

1.052 

None 

1.416.096 

4. 088. 709 

None 

1.307 

77 

1.997.000 

None 

None 

3.965.362 

772 

None 

3. 536. 328 

None 

290 

None 

535 

2. 560. 545 

1,591 
1.073 
1.898 

16.752 
3,566 
1,002 
5.258 
1.919 

10.521 
1,174 
1,322 

33.311 
4.479 
3.782 
2.488 
2.330 
1.923 
1.295 
1.016 
7.866 

$1,859,440 
1.518.220 
1,599.890 

13,765,132 
4,411,170 
1,308,750 
4,934,380 
2,417,350 
9,654,530 
934,020 
1.644,050 

26,715,740 
6.466,187 
3,255,999 
3.209,230 
2,568,120 
1,744,900 
1,598.410 
1.314.590 
7.092.160 

109 

1.710 

15 

Buffalo                             

1,336 

44 

29.566 

90 

ClevelarKi 

Dallas ~ 

Detroit*                       .--    ..................... 

3.465 

785 

8,075 

4 

Nona 

29 

6.355 

43 

Los  AnsfliM                      ................... 

6.780 

44 

Milwaukee 

New  Orleans 

New  York                                          .  .  .  . 

973 

3.953 

28.130 

35 

Nona 

190 

PliiladelDhia  1                                             

7,140 

60 

Pittsbursh             ......................... 

3.745 

31 

St  Louis                      

2,710 

3(J 

3,556 

None 

Sin  Dicso *                           -  ...  .  ......... 

3,364 

2b 

(>) 

20 

Seattle'                  ...  

:.:.:...:.: i,6i5 

25 

Wasliington 

4,840 

30 

Tow 

119.044 

57.523.552 

9,494.792 

17.625.322 

104.816 

98.012.268 

824 

Uncomplete. 
>  Not  available. 

Source:  "Programs  lor  the  Disadvantaged." 
CHART  85 
{Upward  Bound— Cost  benefit  analysis! 

Office  ol  Education. 

i 

H 

igh  school  graduate  over        1  to  3  years  college  attend- 
high  school  dropout  (88              ance  over  high  school 
percent  ol  participants)           graduation  (44  peicent  ol 

participants) 

College  graduate  over  high 

school  graduate  (22  percent 

ol  participants) 

3  percent          5  percent         3  percent 

5  percent 

3  percant 

5  percent 

Benefits: 

Current  capital  value  ol  increase  in  lifetime  earnings 

Stipend,  room  and  board  while  in  Upboard  Bound  program 

Total 

Costs: 

GEO  grant 

Collote  costs 

Wages  foregono  while  attending  summer  program 

Tot* 2.319  2.319 


$5,083 
798 

$2,978 
798 

$6,772 
798 

3.406 
798 

$11,252 
798 

$6,561 
798 

5.881 

3.776 

7.570 

4.204 

12.050 

7.359 

1.919 

1.919 

1.919 

2.261 

400 

1.919 

2.176 

400 

1.919 

2.026 

400 

1.919 
1,915 

400 

400 

400 

4,580 


4,495 


4,345 


4,234 


Soufca:  Judith  Segal,  "Benefit  and  Costs  of  Upward  Bound."  Oltic*  of  Economic  Opportuntty.  June  24.  1967. 
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TH«    CIVn,    RXOKTS    ACT    OF    10S4 TTTLES    IV,    VI, 

PUBLIC  LAW  88-353,  "OKSEOREQATION  OF  PUB- 
LIC EDUCATION" 

Purpose:  To  provide  specialized  assistance 
to  help  public  school  systems  and  school  per- 
sonnel cojje  with  problems  relating  to  school 
desegregation  through  technical  assistance, 
grants  to  school  boards,  and  training  in- 
stitutes. 

F*unding:  Awards  are  made  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  and  institutions  of  higher 
education  on  the  merit  of  the  proposal  and 
on  need.  Federal  contribution  Is   100 To. 

Expenditure :  Million 

Fiscal  year  1966  (appropriated) W 

Fiscal  year  1968  (appropriated) 8 


September  26,  1968 


Million 

Fiscal  year  1967  (appropriated) $8 

Fiscal  year  1968  (appropriated) lo 

(budget  request  930  million) 

Aid  for  Public  School  Desegregation — Title  IV 
Program:  This  program  provides  assist- 
ance to  schools  and  school  {lersonnel  in  cop- 
ing with  problems  arising  from  school  deseg- 
regation. The  assistance  is  made  available 
in  three  ways:  technical  assistance,  grants 
to  school  boards,  and  grants  to  training  In- 
stitutes for  teachers  and  other  school  per- 
sonnel. The  Institutes  are  conducted  by 
colleges  and  universities.  The  program  Is 
afiminlstered  by  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare. 

Desegregation  of  Public  Education— Title  IV 
Program :  This  program  authorizes  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  under  certain  conditions,  to 
sue  to  prevent  school  segregation  when  he 
receives  a  written  complaint  signed  by  a  par- 
ent or  group  of  parents  stating  that  his  or 
their  minor  children,  as  members  of  a  class 
or  persons  similarly  situated,  are  being  de- 
prived by  a  school  board  of  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.  Also,  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral may  sue  when  he  receives  a  written  com- 
plaint signed  by  an  individual  who  has  been 
denied  admission  to  a  public  college  because 
of  his  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin, 
and  who  certifies  that  the  suit  will  materially 
further  orderly  desegregation  in  public  educa- 
tion. This  program  is  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Nondiscrimination  in  federally  assisted 
programs — Title  VI 

Program:  Increasingly  the  provisions  of 
Title  VI  are  being  used  to  enforce  desegrega- 
tion In  urban  schools  where  de  facto  segrega- 
tion exists.  Title  VI  states,  "No  person  in  the 
United  States  shall,  on  the  ground  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin  be  excluded  from 
participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of, 
or  be  subject  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance."  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  reports  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  systems  in  all  fifty 
states  will  be  surveyed  to  obtain  informa- 
tion about  the  racial  characteristics  of  stu- 
dent bodies  and  facilities  needed  for  a  sys- 
tematic Title  VT  compliance  program.  Prac- 
tices such  as  racial  discrimination  in  assign- 
ment of  teaching  staffs,  gerrymandering  of 
school  attendance  zones,  overcrowded  classes 
in  largely  Negro  schools,  and  provision  of 
inadequate  instructional  facilities  for  Negro 
and  other  minority  group  students  will  be 
reviewed. 

Effects: 

1.  Expenditure.  Approximately  %  of  Title 
IV  funds  have  gone  to  programs  In  the 
Southern  and  Border  States.  (Chart  86) 

2.  Achievement  in  Desegregation. 

(a)  90  of  the  dual  school  districts  have 
been  eliminated  since  the  program  began. 
Of  these  90.  37  subsequently  complied  with 
the  Federal  law  and  HEW  guidelines,  and  53 
remained  in  noncompliance. 

(b)  In  1966.  466  dual  school  systems  (white 
and  Negro)  had  eliminated  dual  systems, 
and  provided  one — of  those.  200  were  in 
Texas. 

(c)  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
specifically  forbids  the  government  from  is- 
suing any  order  to  achieve  racial  balance  in 
schools  in  areas  which  did  not  have  legally 
separate  schools  for  Negroes  in  the  past. 
Therefore,  no  action  to  reduce  de  facto  seg- 
regation in  Northern  schools  has  been  taken 
by  the  Federal  government.  Increasingly 
Title  VI  is  being  used  to  circumvent  this 
problem. 

(d)  In  large  city  school  systems  teacher 
segregation  persists.  In  Detroit  80.7%  of  the 
Negro  teachers  in  1965-66  taught  in  schools 
In  which  more  than  half  of  the  pupils  were 
Negroes;  in  Chicago  the  figure  was  95.9%.  in 
Atlanta  99.8%,  and  in  Philadelphia 
91.8%. 

(e)  Many  statistics  Indicate  that  there  Is 
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temporary  improvement  in  Negro  achieve- 
ment when  schools  are  integrated,  but  few 
statistics  indicate  any  long-term  Improve- 
ments, environmental  factors  seeming  to 
take  on  significance  as  time  goes  on. 

(f)  As  the  law  prohibits  "assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  In  order  to  over- 
come racial  Imbalance,"  busing  and  redls- 
trlctlng  techniques  have  been  left  to  local 
governments  whose  attempts  in  this  direc- 
tion have  met  with  political  disfavor  In 
most  instances. 

3.  Amendments  and  Changes  to  Achieve 
Desegregation   and   Racial   Balance. 

(a)  In  order  to  spread  the  funds  nation- 
wide, the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  1967,  Sec.  2  states  that  regulations 
must  be  "uniformly  applied,"  and  Secretary 
Gardner  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
stated  that  there  Is  an  effort  being  made 
to  place  civil  rights  compliance  staffs  in 
each  of  the  nine  regional  offices.  North, 
South,  East,  and  West. 

(b)  In  an  effort  to  end  teacher  desegrega- 
tion, a  House  bill  was  passed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1967  ordering  compliance  with 
the  law  "with  respect  to  student  and  fac- 
ulty assignment."  This  amendment  was  not 
passed  in  the  final  form  of  the  bill. 

(c)  The  Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  recommends 
an  increase  In  TiUe  IV  funds,  ending  the  ban 
on  Title  IV  funds  to  decrease  de  facto  segre- 
gation and  coordination  in  Implementation 
with  Title  in  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary  Education   Act. 

4.  Appraisals  of  the  Desegregation  Effort. 

(a)  Teacher  desegregation.  The  Cleveland 
Public  School  system,  like  others,  reported 
that  virtually  all  teachers  have  a  college  de- 
gree, and  teachers  must  agree  to  teach  In  any 
school  where  they  might  be  needed  or  as- 
signed. 

(b)  Floyd  McKlsslck,  President  of  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  has  said, 

"A  Negro  child's  achievement  Is  very  highly 
correlated  with  his  feeling  that  he  can  con- 
trol his  own  destiny  ...  In  fact,  total  re- 
liance on  integration — which  amounts  to  re- 
liance on  acceptance  by  the  white  man — is  at 
direct  odds  with  that  sense  of  control  over 
one's  destiny." 

(c)  Christopher  Jencks  of  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies,  Washington,  D.C,  says, 

"...  that  Negro  students  do  better  in 
predominantly  middle-class  schools  and 
worse  in  predominantly  lower-class  schools, 
but  that  racial  integration  has  little  or  no 
Independent  effect.  Integrating  poor  Negroes 
with  poor  whites,  in  other  words,  probably 
does  no  good.  Integrating  poor  Negroes  with 
middle-class  Negroes  might  do  as  much 
good  as  integrating  them  with  middle-class 
whites,  but  as  a  practical  matter  there  aren't 
enough  middle-class  Negroes  to  go  around. 
(One  reason  for  this  is  that  40%  of  all  white- 
collar  Negroes  send  their  children  to  private 
schools — an  incredible  finding  which  de- 
serves study.)" 

CHART  86  — 

lEqual  Educational  Opportunities  program  grants  and  Institutes 
supported,  fiscal  years  1965, 1966,  and  1%7| 

Total 
Southern  and  border  States:  projects 

Alabama 18 

Arkansas 10 

Delaware 4 

District  of  Columbia 1 

Florida 42 

Georgia 14 

>-     Kentucky 12 

Louisia  na ^ 2 

Maryland ^ 4 

Mississippi 10 

Missouri 4 

North  Carolina 16 

Oklahoma 9 

Tennessee 20 

Texas 7 

Virginia 19 

West  Virginia I 

Subtotal 193 
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CHART  86 — Continued 

[Equal    Educational    Opportunities    program    grants    and 
institutes  supported,  fiscal  years  1965,  1966,  and  1967] 

Total 
Southern  and  border  Stales:  projects 

Northern  and  Western  States: 

Arizona 1 

California 12 

Connecticut '. 2 

Illinois 1 

Indiana . 2 

Massachuselb 1 

Michigan ]... 1 6 

Nevada 1 

New  York [...].[.""["  12 

New  Jersey 1 

New  Mexico ].!.]  1 

Oregon "!I! "!""""  I 

Pennsylvania ].[.[[[[[[[[[[[[[  4 

Subtotal 45 

Grand  total aS 

Source:  "Grants  and  Institutes  Supported,"  Divisran  of 
Equal  Educational  Opportunities,  Office  ot  Education,  Department 
ot  Health,  EducatMn,  and  Welfare.  1967. 

Sources 

Congressional  Quarterly  Almanac  Vol  XX, 
Congressional  Quarterly  Service.  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  1964. 

"The  Federal  Role  in  Urban  Affairs," 
Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Execu- 
tive Reorganization  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  U.S.  Senate,  89th 
Congress  2nd  Session  and  90th  Congress  1st 
Session,  Part  1,  2,  16,  1966-67. 

Lesser,  Gerald,  S.,  "Research  at  Harvard  on 
Urban  Education."  Laboratory  of  Human  De- 
velopment. Graduate  School  of  Education, 
Harvard  Universeity,  Harvard-Buffalo  Alumni 
Meeting.  1967. 

"Catalog  of  Federal  Assistance  Programs," 
Office  of  Education.  Information  Center.  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare, 
June  1,  1967. 

"Fact  Book — Office  of  Education  Programs." 
Office  of  Administration/Management  Evalu- 
ation Branch.  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  January.  1967. 

Coleman.  James  S..  Equality  of  Educational 
Opportunity,  Office  of  Education,  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  D.C, 
1966. 

"Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly  Report." 
No.  36.  Congressional  (Quarterly  Service, 
Washington.  D.C.  September  8.  1967. 

Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders,  Bantam  Books,  New 
York.  March,  1968. 

"Grants  and  Institutes  Supported."  Divi- 
sion of  Equal  Educational  Opportunities, 
Office  of  Education.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  1967. 

Jencks.  Christopher.  "Education:  The 
Racial  Gap,"  The  New  Republic,  October  1, 
1966,  page  24. 

McKlsslck,  Floyd,  "Is  Integration  Neces- 
sary?" The  New  Republic,  December  3,  1968, 
page  35. 

News  Release,  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education, 
September  15,  1967. 

THE    NATIONAL    DEFENSE    EDUCATION     ACT    OT 
1958 — PUBLIC   LAW    85-864 

Strengthening  instruction  in  critical 
subjects— Title  III 

Program:  This  program  provides  matching 
grants  to  states  and  loans  to  private  non- 
profit elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
funds  are  for  laboratory  and  other  special 
equipment  and  materials  to  strengthen  in- 
struction in  nine  critically  Important  subject 
areas:  science,  geography,  civics,  mathema- 
tics, modern  foreign  languages,  English,  read- 
ing, history,  and  economics. 

Funding:  Awards  ate  made  to  states  for 
grants  and  to  private  nonprofit  schools  for 
loans  on  the  basis  of  state  plan  formula 
based  on  school-age  population.  Federal  con- 
tribution Is  60%  of  the  state  expenditure. 
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Sxpendlture:  Million 

PlBcal  year  1969-«4  appropriated tl03.3 

Plscal  year  1965  appropriated ..-       7fl.a 

Fiscal  year  1966  appropriated 88.3 

Fiscal  year  1967  appropriated 88.2 

PlBcal  year  1968  appropriated 88.2 

Cities:     20    major    cities    fiscal    year    1967 
$6,747,681  obUgated  (Chart  87). 
Effects: 

1.  Expenditure. 

(a)  In  1967,  the  20  major  cities  received 
a  low  proportion  of  Title  III  funds. 

(b)  Per  pupil  expenditure  In  the  cities  was 
$2.00  against  $1  89  average  for  NDEA  III  In 
FY  66. 

(c)  95%  of  the  school  districts  find  that 
the  necessity  to  provide  matching  funds  Is 
not  a  hardship. 

(d)  School  districts  of  low  economic  abil- 
ity make  more  frequent  use  of  NDEA  III 
funds  and  receive  more  aid 

2.  Program  Penetration. 

(a)  Between  1959-1964.  60.407  projects 
were  approved,  and  9,004  classroom  and  lab- 
oratories were  added  to  facilities. 

(b)  Until  1965  science,  mathematics,  and 
modem  foreign  languages  received  virtually 
all  the  emphasis.  Now,  however,  ElngUsh  and 
reading 'are  being  given  Increasing  priorities. 
tChart-94) 

(c)  Focus  of  this  program  has  not  been 
on  the  basic  skills. 

State  programs  in  guidance,  counseling, 
and  testing— Title  V-A 

Program.  This  program  provides  match- 
ing financial  assistance  to  states  for  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing  programs  In  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  or  public 
junior  colleges  and  technical  Institutes. 

Funding.  Awards  are  made  to  states  on  the 
basis  of  state  plans  and  formula  based  on 
school-age  population.  Federal  contribution 
Is  50%  of  state  expenditure. 

Expenditure :  Million 

Fiscal   year   1965    (appropriated) $20.5 

Fiscal   year   1966    (appropriated) 24.5 

Fiscal  year   1967    (appropriated) 24.5 

Fiscal  year   1968   (appropriated). 24  5 

Cities:    20    major    cities    fiscal    year    1967 
$2,983,574  obligated  (Chart  87) . 
Effects; 

1.  Expenditure. 

(a)  In  1967  the  20  major  cities  received  a 
low  portion  of  Title  V-A  funds. 

(b)  The  Federal  contribution  from  196a- 
1966  was   10.8%,    (state  4.87c.  local  84.7%), 

2.  Program  Penetration: 

(a)  In  1965-66,  37,800  full-Ume-equlvalent 
counselors  were  employed  In  guidance  and 
counseling  programs  In  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  and  Junior  colleges.  91%  of 
the  funds  supported  secondary  school  pro- 
grams, 7%  supported  elementary. 

(b)  Counselor-student  ratio  has  Improved. 
In  1958  there  were  12.000  counselors  serving 
half  of  the  secondary  school  population;  in 
1966  there  were  34,500  serving  over  80%  of 
the  students  In  secondary  schools.  (Chart  84) 
To  achieve  the  recommended  ratio  of  1:300. 

CHART  88 
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a  total  of  144,810  additional  would  be  re. 
quired. 

3.  Program  Achievements: 

(a)  Students  attending  college  and  poet- 
secondary  vocational-technical  schools  In- 
creased. (Chart  00)  No  doubt  the  Increase  Is 
due  not  only  to  NDE^A  funds,  but  to  the  In- 
creased number  of  students  graduating  and 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act. 

(b)  The  school  retention  rate  has  Increased 
(Chart  91).  It  Is  difficult  to  assess  what  the 
Influence  of  Title  V-A  funds  has  had  In  this 
regard.  State  educational  agencies  report  that 
Identification  of  dropouts  and  early  counsel- 
ing have  made  a  difference  In  the  retention 
rate. 

(c)  Standardized  testing  to  Identify  abili- 
ties has   been  stimulated.    (Chart  92) 

4.  Appraisals: 

(a)  Don  D.  Twlford,  Chief,  Guidance  and 
Personnel  Services  Branch  and  Staff,  U.S. 
Office  of  Education: 

"The  future  of  guidance  Is  In  the  direc- 
tion of  a  more  comprehensive  complex  of 
services,  patterns  of  which  now  exist  In  some 
schools  systems." 

(b)  The  State  of  Michigan  reports: 
"Local  school  districts  continue  to  report 

a  shortage  of  qualified  counselors  In  sufficient 
quantity  to  fill  all  positions  particularly  at 
the  elementary  level." 

Counseling  and  guidance  training  insti- 
tutes—Title V-B 

Program:  This  program  provides  grants  or 
contracts  to  operate  Institutes  for  Individuals 
engaged  In  and  teachers  preparing  to  engage 
in  advanced  study  in  counseling  and  guid- 
ance. 

Funding:  Awards  are  made  to  Institutions 
of  higher  education  on  the  basis  of  proposals. 
Federal  contribution  Is  100%  of  the  institu- 
tions' costs:  p>artlclpants  receive  $75  p>er 
week. 

Expenditure:  Million 

Fiscal  year  1965  (appropriated) $7.2 

Fiscal  year  1966  (appropriated) 7.2 

Fiscal  year  1967  (appropriated) 7.2 

Fiscal  year   1968    (Included  In  title  XI 

Institute    figure). 

Effects: 

1.  Title  V-B  has  supported  Institutes  train- 
ing 13,071  guidance-counselors  at  short-term 
summer  Institutes  and  6,328  at  regular  ses- 
sion. The  trend  has  been  to  Increase  emphasis 
on  a  full  academic  year  of  graduate  profes- 
sional education.  (Chart  93) 

2.  1968  marks  the  first  year  special  Insti- 
tutes to  train  counselors  for  the  "disadvan- 
taged" have  been  sponsored  by  Title  V-B. 
Ten  programs  enrolling  a  total  of  330  at  a 
cost  of  $1,100,000  Is  anticipated. 

Institutes  for  advanced  study — Title  XI 
Program:  This  program  provides  advanced 
study  for  elementary  school  and  secondary 
school  teachers  and  specialists  In  public  and 
private  nonprofit  schools. 

This  program  also  provides  financial  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  contracts  with  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  for  operation  of 
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short-term  or  academic  year  Institutes  of 
advanced  study  for  teachers  of  disadvantaged 
youth. 

Funding:  Awards  are  made  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  on  the  basis  of  proposals. 
The  Federal  contribution  Is  100%  of  the  In- 
stitute costs,  participants  receive  $75  per 
week. 

Expenditure :  Million 

Fiscal  year  1965  (appropriated) $29.6 

Fiscal  year  1966  (appropriated) 34  8 

Fiscal  year  1967  (appropriated) 30  o 

Fiscal  year  1968  (appropriated) 37  2 

(Includes  Title  V-B  Counseling  and  Outd- 
ance). 
Effects: 

1.  11  short  term  Institutes  trained  443  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  teachers  at  a  cost  of 
$765,000  to  teach  English  to  speakers  of  other 
languages. 

2.  One  Institute  was  supported  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver  for  teaching  history  to  dis- 
advantaged  Spanish-Americans. 

3.  Special  Institutes  to  train  teachers  of 
disadvantaged  youth  were  started  In  1965. 
Thus  far  347  programs  have  been  funded, 
15,400  teachers  have  participated,  and  the 
cost  was  $24,800,000.  (Chart  94) 

Title  II-D 

Program:  This  title  gives  loan  forgiveness 
to  students  who  teach  In  public  or  private 
nonprofit  elementary  or  high  schools  with 
high  concentrations  of  students  from  low  in- 
come eligible  families  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA).  The 
forgiveness  rate  is  16%  for  each  year  of  teach- 
ing. 

Expenditure :  Million 

Fiscal  year  1966  (appropriated) $10 

Fiscal  year  1967  (appropriated) 13 

Fiscal  year  1968   (appropriated) 13 

CHART  87 
INational  Detente  Education  Act  (NDEA)  1967] 


Federal  eipendrture 


THIe  III 


Title  V-A 


Baltimore J256.470  $49,188 

Boston 93.787  40.680 

Bultalo 70.748  50.160 

Chicaio 917.9C6  169.550 

Cleveland 199.274  86.33* 

DalUs 215.070  NA 

Detroit "1,038.008  1,648.120 

Houston 274,127  70,911 

Los  Angeles 11,208  13,811 

Milwaukee 216.756  76.228 

New  Orleans 263,500  67,893 

New  York 1.500.000  369,000 

Ptiiladelptiia 750,695  146,036 

PilUburgh 297.080  43,457 

St.  Louis 59.744  36,505 

San  Antonio 84,202  34,010 

SanOlejo 128,922  NA 

San  Francisco 44,260  NA 

Seattle 149,492  None 

Washington,  D.C 176,432  81.691 

Total 6,747.681  2,983  574 


■  Includes  k)ans  to  private  schools. 

Source:  "Profiles  ol  20  Ma|or  Cities."  Office  ot  Programs  lor 
Disadvantaged.  US  Office  of  Eduution.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  January  19(M, 


IPircenlage  ol  funds  for  NDEA  approved  projecb  by  subjecti 


Subject 


1959   1960   1961   1962   1963   1964   1965   1966 


Seiiwe*. 77.3       713       712       72.1       73.4       73.0  617  42.9 

MatHoflMtics 7.4         8.5         8.5         8.9         8.7       10.8  11.0  6.2 

Modem  foreign 

l*n«i««« lSi3       16.2       I&3       19.0       17.9       16.2  12.0  7.8 

"*»*>fy 15  10.5 

Civies e  2  2 

GwwraP** '..'..'.'.'.'.'.'.  \.i  6.7 

Economics 2 

l!«'Jj*< I-"""I"IH"'."""'  13  i9 

"•^ll"! 4.0  14.6 

Source:  "Notes  and  Working  Papers  Concerning  the  Admmtstration  ol  Title  III  ol  the  NDEA," 

Brepered  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Weltare 
.S.  Senate,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  Washington,  DC,  June  1967, 


CHART  89 
(National  Defense  Education  Act  (NDEA)  the  counselor-student  ratiol 


School  year 


Counselor-student  ratio '' 


Secondsry        Elementary  .  ^Junior  college 


1958-59. 
1959-60. 
1960-61. 
1961-62. 
1962-63. 
1963-64. 
1964-65. 
1965-66. 


1:960  

IMO 

1370 

1S50 

1330 

1325 

1:475  >  1:17. 490  "1:880 

1:460  1:10.200  1.^20 


>  The  National  Defense  Education  Act  was  amended  in  1964  to  include  elementary  schools,  lunni 
colletes,  and  technical  Institutes.  The  latter  data  are  not  available  at  this  time. 
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CHART  90 


INational  Defense  Education  Act  (NDEA)  rate  of  continuing  education  enrollment! 


Year 


1st  time  Total  Vocational- 
High  school       college  college  technical 
graduates       students  enrollment        school 
enrollment 


1958 1,500,000  775,000  3,236,000  14  896 

1963 1,960,000  1,046.000  4,495,000  i  56' 226 

1«5      -  -. :-ii--z 2,642,000  1,442,000  5,526,000  100;209 

Percent  of  increase,  1958-65 76  86  78  573 


I  The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  was  passed  In  March  1962. 

Note:  The  increase  in  vocational-fechnk:al  school  enrollment  is  the  most  dramatic  in  any  area 
ol  postsecondary  education  No  doubt  the  increased  enrollment  reflects  the  availability  ot  lacilities 
thai  were  developed  through  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  ot  1962. 

CHART  91 

INational  Defense  Education  Act  (NDEA)  pupil  retention  rate) 


School  year  pupil  entered  5th 
grade 


Retention  per  thousand  pupils  who  entered  5th  grade 


5th  grade 


High  school 
graduates 


Year  ot 
high  sctiool 
graduation 


Ist-time 
college 
students 


CHART  93 


Number  of  students  attending  title  V-B  counselinB  and  guidance  institutes,    1959-60  through 

1966-6/ 


Year 


Regular  Short  term 

session 


Total 


1959-60 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

l%3-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

ToUI. 


265 
612 
562 

620 
682 

,164 
.013 
,410 


2,21C 
2,744 
2,564 
1,947 


1, 


578 
738 
720 
570 


2,475 
3,356 
3,126 
2.567 
2,260 
1,902 
1,733 
1,980 


6,328 


13,071 


19,399 


Source:  Ibid.,  p  16. 


CHART  94 
INOEA  (title  XI)  institutes  for  advanced  study) 


1950-51. 
1954-55. 
1957-58. 


1.000 
1.000 
1,000 


582 
642 

710 


1958 
1962 
1965 


308 
343 
378 


Note:  In  1958,  the  year  before  title  V  went  into  effect,  582  ot  each  thousand  1950  51  5th-graders 
graduated.  By  1965,  710  of  each  thousand  1957-58  5th-graders  graduated,  a  22  percent  Increase 
n  the  retention  rate. 

CHART  92 

INational  Detense  Education  Act  (NDEA)  Growth  in  the  Counselor  and  Guidance  Testing  Programs! 


Fiscal  year 


Number  ol  programs    Estimated  number  ot    Estimated  amount  ol  funds 
participants 


Total 


Disad- 
vantaged 
youth 


Total 


Disad- 
vantaged 
youth 


Total 


Year: 


Number  ol  tests 
administered 
(nonpublic) 

•M - -  —  -    202.139 

'*>*-*<>  - 1640,140 

I  Title  V-A  was  extended  to  elementary  schools  In  1964. 

Note:  Standardized  tests  administered  in  nonpublic  secondary  schools  under  title  V  A 
increased  from  202,139  in  1958-59  to  640,140  in  1965-66.  The  l%5-66  testing  includes  both 
elementary  and  secondary  schools 

Source  lor  preceding  4  charts:  "Notes  and  Working  Papers  Concerning  Administration  Pro- 
grams Authorued  Under  Title  V  of  NDEA,"  prepared  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Educatwn  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  October  1967   pp   5-8 
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1966. 554 

1965     .        494 

ToUl 2,014 


Disadvan- 
vantaged 
youth 


94 
92 
84 
77 


18.000 
17,700 
23,000 
20,400 


4.600  $30,000,000  $6.600  000 

3.700  30.000.000  6.000  000 

4.000  34,890.000  7,700000 

3,100  29,600,000  4,500.000 

347       79,100        15.400  124,490,000  ^24^80000 


Source:  Office  of  Eaucation. 


Sources 

"Notes  and  Working  Papers  Concerning 
the  Administration  of  Programs  Authorized 
Under  Title  V  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  as  Amended,"  Prepared  for  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  U.S. 
Senate.  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  DC,  October  1967. 

"Notes  and  Working  Papers  Concerning 
the  Administration  of  Programs  Authorized 
Under  Title  III  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,"  Prepared  for  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  of  the  Committee  on  lAbor 
and  Public  Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC, 
June  1967. 

"Science  Education  In  the  Schools  of  the 
U.S.,"  Report  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation to  the  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Re- 
search, and  Development  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  89th  Congress,  Ist 
Session,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C,  1965, 

"Profiles  of  Twenty  Major  American  Cities," 
Office  of  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged, 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  January  1968. 

"Pact  Book — Office  of  Education  Pro- 
grams," Office  of  Administration/Manage- 
ment Evaluation  Branch,  Office  of  Education, 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, Washington,  DC.  January,  1967. 

PtTBLIC    LIBRART    SERVICES   AND   CONSTBUCTION 
ACT— PtJBLIC    LAW    88-269 

Purpose:  To  extend  and  improve  public 
library  services  where  adequate  services  are 
lacking,  to  promote  interllbrary  cooperation, 
and  to  assist  in  providing  certain  specialized 
state  library  services,  and  to  provide  for 
construction. 

Funding:  A  basic  grant  is  allotted  to  each 
state,  and  the  balance  of  funds  allotted  to 
each  is  proportional  to  the  ratio  of  state 
population  to  national  population.  The  Fed- 
eral share  ranges  from  33  to  66%  (except  for 


FY  '67  when  Title  III  was  100%,  thereafter 
becoming  50';; ,  and  Title  IV  which  was  100%, 
thereafter  becoming  33  to  65T<; ) . 

Expenditure:  Million 

Fiscal  year  1965  appropriated $55 

Fiscal  year  1966  appropriated 55 

Fiscal  year  1967  appropriated 76 

Fiscal  year  1968  appropriated 76 

Public  library  services — Title  I 

Program:  This  program  promotes  the  ex- 
tension of  public  library  services  to  areas 
without  such  services  or  with  Inadequate 
services,  by  grants  used  to  help  finance  the 
cost  of  salaries,  boolu,  materials,  and  equip- 
ment. 

Expenditure:  Million 

Fiscal  year  1965  appropriated $25 

Fiscal  year  1966  appropriated 25 

Fiscal  year  1967  appropriated 35 

Fiscal  year  1968  authorized 45 

Fiscal  year  1969  authorized 55 

Effects: 

1.  New  York  State  has  used  Title  I  to  pro- 
mote outreach  of  the  public  library  to  the 
disadvantaged. 

2.  The  Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  says  there 
are  fewer  boolcs  per  pupil  In  Negro  pupils' 
libraries. 

Public  library  construction — Title  II 
Program:    This  program   promotes  public 
library  service  through  aid  for  construction 
In  areas  lacking  library  facilities. 

Expenditures:  Million 

Fiscal  year  1965  (appropriated) $30 

Fiscal  year  1966   (appropriated) 30 

Fiscal  year  1967   (appropriated) 40 

Fiscal  year  1968   (authorized) 50 

Fiscal  year  1969   (authorized) 60 

Effects : 

1 .  New  York  State  reports  that  rising  costs 
of  construction  demand  increased  funding 
in  order  to  provide  the  facilities  needed. 

2.  The  average  public  library  several  years 


/ 


ago  was  57  years  old.  Indicating  that  manv 
libraries  are  In  need  of  renovation,  expansion 
or  modernization. 

Interlibrary  cooperation — Title  III 
Program:  This  program  establishes  and 
maintains  local,  regional  state  or  Interstate 
cooperative  networks  of  libraries  for  the  sys- 
tematic and  effective  coordination  of  the  re- 
sources of  school,  public,  academic  and  spe- 
cial libraries  and  special  information  centers. 

Expenditure: 

Fiscal  year   1965 

Fiscal  year  1966 '--""'  ' 

Fiscal  year  1967  (appropriated)^ II  "$375'ooO 

Fiscal  year  1968  (authorized) 7,  50o'  000 

Fiscal  year  1969  (authorized)...  lo!ooo!ooO 

Effects:  1.  There  is  under  discussion  a  sim- 
ilar program  for  higher  education.  Title  IX 
of  the  Higher  Education  amendments,  1968 
(H.R.  15067)  proposes  a  "network  for  knowl- 
edge" scheme — specialized  library  and  com- 
puter networks,  and  other  sharing  of  educa- 
tional resources  among  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Such  a  plan  could  very  well  be 
utilized  in  the  urban  school  system. 

State  Institutional  Library  Services — Title 
I  V-A. 
Program:  This  program  establishes  and 
Improves  state  institutional  library  services 
such  as  state  correctional  hospital  libraries 
and  other  state-supported  institutional  li- 
braries. 

Expenditure : 

Fiscal  year  1965 

Fiscal  year  1966 IIIIIIIIII 

Fiscal  year  1967  ( appropriated ) .  $375,  000 
Fiscal  year  1968  (authorized) ..  7,500,000 
Fiscal  year  1969 10,000,000 

Effects :  1 .  New  York  State  reports  the  need 
for  increased  funding  so  that  they  can  pro- 
vide library  service  to  special  segments  of  so- 
ciety. They  are  already  using  funds  to  pro- 
vide services  to  patients,  inmates,  residential 
training  schools,  orphanages,  and  hospitals 
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Source 

"P*ct  Book— Office  of  EducaUon  Progranu." 

Office  of  Administration /Management  Eval- 

u»Uon  Branch,  Office  of  Education.  Dep^- 

ment  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  Jan- 

'^'^^eral  Lelgslatlon  and  EducaUon  in  New 
York"  The  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York!  The  State  Education  Department.  Al- 
bany'. New  York.  March,  1968.  

Bevort  of  the  National  Advisory  Commu- 
tion  on  Civil  Disorders.  Bantam  Booka.  New 
York.  March.  1968. 

Catalog  of  Federal  Assistance  Programs. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Washington. 
D.C..  June  1,  1967. 

TH«  CHn.0  NtmUTION  ACT  OF  1966— PtTBUC  LAW 

8»-6«a 

Purpose;  This  act  recognizes  the  demon- 
strated relationship  between  food  and  good 
nutrtUon  and  the  capacity  of  children  to  de- 
velop and  learn  as  demonstrated  under  the 
national  school'  lunch  program:  It  acts  as  a 
measure  to  safeguard  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  Nation's  children;  and  It  en- 
courages the  domestic  consumption  of  agri- 
cultural ABd  other  foods  by  the  SUtes. 
Equipmeirt  program  to  initiate  or  expand 
school  food  service 

Program:  This  program  provides  means  to 
supply  schools  In  low  Income  areas  with 
equipment  for  storing,  preparing,  transport- 
ing and  serving  food  to  chUdren. 

Funding:  Awards  are  to  the  states  on  the 
condition  that  at  least  one-quarter  of  the 
equipment  cost  shaU  be  borne  by  State  or 
local  funds. 

Expenditure : 

Fiscal  year  1967  (expended) *ll^?SS, 

PUcal  year  1968  (available)      750.000 

Fiscal   year   1969    (available) 6.  000.  OOO 

Pilot  school  breakfast  program 

Program:  This  program  provides  money  to 
help  provide  breakfasts  that  improve  child 
nutrition  to  preschool,  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary public  and  private  and  particularly  to 
schools  in  low-income  areas  on  a  nonprofit 
basis,  free  or  at  a  reduced  price. 

Funding:  Awards  are  made  to  the  states 
on  the  basis  of  $60,000  per  state  to  assure  a 
minimum  program  and  on  the  basis  of  per 
capita  income  of  each  state  and  the  level  of 
participation. 

Expenditure: 

Fiscal  year  1967  (expended) „*!?5' ?XX 

Fiscal  year  1968  (available) ^  ^9?- ?S? 

Fiscal  year  1969  (available) 6,500.000 

Ejects : 

1    Program  Penetration  and  Achievement. 

(a)  In  FY  67.  4.1  million  breakfasts  were 
served  to  80.232  children  In  752  schools  In 
economically  depressed  areas:  ^4  were  free  or 
at  a  reduced  price.  (Chart  101) 

(b)  "Operation  MetropoUUn."  starting  thU 
year  Is  aimed  at  bringing  Into  the  program 
2.8  million  cMldren  In  15  major  clUes.  Now 
only  34.000  get  either  breakfast  or  lunch. 

(c)  Although  there  Is  no  tabulated  data  as 
to  how  children  benefit  In  terms  of  Increased 
achievement  because  of  this  program,  various 
testimony  Indicates  fewer  latenesses  to 
school,  increased  ability  to  communicate  be- 
cause of  communication  practice  at  the  table, 
height  and  weight  gain.  Increased  ability  to 
concentrate,  and  fewer  discipline  problems. 

(d)  This  program  Is  to  be  extended  under 
PubUc  Law  90-302. 

Special  milk  program  for  children 
Program:  This  prorgam  provides  reim- 
bursements to  encourage  consumption  of 
milk  by  chffaren  in  public  and  nonprofit 
private  elementary  and  high  schools,  child 
care  centers,  settlement  house*,  and  summer 
camps. 

Funding:  Awards  are  made  to  states  and 
administered  by  state  agencies.  There  are  no 
matching  provisions  but  the  coBt  ol  milk  In 
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excess  of  the  Federal  reimbursement  must  be 
borne  by  sources  within  the  state. 

Expenditure : 

Fiscal  year  1968  (expended) •87.417.000 

Fiscal  year  1966  (expended) 96.623.000 

Fiscal  year  1967  (available) 99.170,000 

Fiscal  year  1968  (available) 102.299.000 

Fiscal  year  1969  (available) 104,000,000 

THE    NATIONAL    SCHOOL    LUNCH    ACT — 
PXJBLIC    LAW    e7-«88 

The  national  school  lunch  program — 
Sec.  4.  11 

Program:  This  program  provides  commod- 
ity and  cash  grants  to  assist  In  providing 
adequate  school  lunches,  free  or  at  a  re- 
duced price  to  children  who  are  unable  to 
pay  the  full  price. 

Funding:  Awards  are  to  state  educational 
agencies.  Apportionment  of  funds  among  the 
states  is  on  the  basis  of  participation  rate 
and  assistance  need  rate. 

Expenditure: 

Fiscal  Year  1947-66  (billion 

expended)    .- W-^ 

(Cash  and  commodities) 
Fiscal   Year   1867    (million   expended)   338.0 

(t2  million  additional  for  Sec.  11) 
Fiscal    Year    1968    (million   estimated 

expenditure)    456.0 

Effects:  V 

1.  Expendltu\. 

(a)  In  1967.  43^%  of  meals  to  the  "needy" 
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were    free.    12.1%    of    the    non-needy    were 
free.  (Chart  101) 

2.  Penetration  of  Program. 

(a)  In  1967.  610  "needy"  schools  were 
reached,    72.334    non-needy   schools.    (Chart 

101) 

(b)  In  1967.  18.3  million  children  (which 
Is  36.5%  of  the  children  In  school)  were 
reached  by  this  program.  133,403  were  classed 
as  "needy."  (Chart  101) 

(c)  Less  than  1%  of  the  meals  served  In 
1967  went  to  the  "needy." 

3.  Estimated  Need 

(a)  In  March.  1966,  4.5  million  children 
under  the  age  of  6  had  working  mothers;  6  5 
million  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
11  had  working  mothers. 

(b)  726.000  children  between  the  ages  of  1 
and  6  and  one  million  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  11  had  family  Incomes  of  less  than 
$5,000. 

(c)  Day  rare  facilities  have  Increased  due 
to  the  model  cities  program,  grants  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments. 

4.  HR  16398  to  extend  and  expand  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act.  passed  the  House. 
March  5.  1968,  and  became  law  May  8,  1968 
under  Public  Law  90-302. 

(a)  HR  15398  amends  Public  Law  87-688 
to  Include  preschool  children,  day  care  fa- 
cilities, and  programs  undertaken  during 
the  sununer  months. 

(b)  HR  15398  makes  the  Breakfast  Pro- 
gram permanent. 


CHART  95 
(Consumer  lood  programs,  fiscti  year  1967  summary! 


Lunch 


Breakfast 


Sw.  4 


Sm.  U 


National  school  lunch  and  brsakfast  progrsms: 

1.  Number  of  schools —  .  ,,vf„ 

2.  Number  ol  children... .i?'?^  i«o 

3.  Total  meals  sefved ------  3, 131.  500.  S69 

4.  Free  meals pirtsnt..  ^,Ji^\ 

5.  Local  lood  purchases iTlJiiiKj 

6.  Federal  paymenb '  »148.394,»J 


610 

133.403 

15,504,097 

43.2 

$3,806,482 

$2,000,000 


752 

80,232 

4.147,245 

76.1 

{549.639 

$566,438 


1  Includes  $709,863  lor  nonfood  assistance  under  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  Does  not  Include  commodity  donation. 

Special  milk  program:  gj  139 

1.  Number  of  outlets 3  027  203' 000 

2.  Number  of  '  j-pmts  served — - ««'  ico  ocn 

3.  Federal  expenditures ♦^'  ""*•*" 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agrtcullure.  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service. 

numbers  of  pupils  who  live  on  Federal  prop- 
erty. 


Sources 

"Consumer  Food  Programs — Selected  Sta- 
tUtlcs."  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Con- 
sumer tayi  Marketing  Service.  Washington. 
DC.  December  28.  1967. 

Freeman.  Orvllle  L..  "Testimony  Before  the 
Sub-committee  on  Employment  and  Man- 
power of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare."  July  11. 1967. 

Atkln.  MUUcent.  "Some  Pacts  About  Nutri- 
tion.-' Nation's  Schools.  Volume  28.  July, 
1941:66. 

"School  Breakfast  Program  Does  More  than 
Feed  Kids."  The  Wichita  Kansas  News,  page 
88. 

Press  Release.  "SecreUry  Freeman  Details 
Domestic  Food  Aid  Progress."  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Washington.  DC, 
February  1,  1968.  USDA  326-68. 

Catalog  of  Federal  Assistance  Programs. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportiinlty,  Washington, 
D.C..  Jxme  1.  1967. 

SCHOOL  Am  TO  yXDKRALLT  IMPACTn)  AND  MAJOR 
DISASTKK  AXKAS  OF  1950 — PUBLIC  LAW  81-815 

School  construction  in  areas  affected  by 
federal  activities 
Program :  This  program  provides  assistance 
for  school  construction  (1)  In  school  districts 
that  have  had  a  subsUntlal  Increase  in  school 
membership  as  a  result  of  Federal  activities. 
and    (2)    school   districts   with   substantial 


Funding:  Awards  are  made  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  or  other  Federal  agencies  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  federally  affected 
children  multiplied  by  a  percentage  of  the 
cost  of  construction.  Federal  contribution 
averages  about  %  of  the  total  funds  expended 
by  the  local  school  districts  for  construction. 

Expenditure:  AppropHated 

Fiscal  year  1965 —  $57,580,000 

Fiscal  year  1966 49.370.000 

Fiscal  year  1967 22.317.000 

Fiscal  year  1968 22,937,000 

FEDEKALLT  IMPACTED  ARXAS PUBLIC  LAW  81-874 

Financial  assistance  for  local  school  districts 

in   areas   affected    by    federal   activities^ 

title  I 

Program :  This  program  provides  grants  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  school 
districts  which  provide  free  public  education 
to  children  who  either  live  on  Federal  prop- 
erty or  whose  parents  are  employed  on  Fed- 
eral property. 

Funding:  Awards  are  made  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  other  Federal  agencies 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  federally  con- 
nected children  multiplied  by  a  percentage 
of  the  local  contribution  rate  In  the  second 
preceding  year.  Federal  contribution  aver- 
ages about  6-6%  of  the  total  current  main- 
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tenance  and  operating  expenditures  for  all 
children  In  the  4,200  eligible  school  districts. 

Expenditure :  Million 

Fiscal  year  1965  (appropriated) $332 

Fiscal  year  1966  (appropriated) 388 

Fiscal  year  1967   (appropriated) 416 

Fiscal  year  1968  (appropriated) 416.2 

THB    HIGHER    EDUCATION    FACILnTES    ACT    OF 
1963 — PUBLIC    LAW    88-204 

Grants  for  construction  of  undergraduate 
academic  facilities — Title  I 

Program:  This  program  aids  In  the  con- 
struction and  Improvement  of  facilities  of 
public  community  colleges,  technical  Insti- 
tutes, and  other  undergraduate  facilities. 

Funding'  The  program  allots  to  states  by 
formula,  40%  for  public  community  colleges 
and  technical  Institutes  and  up  to  33  Vs  %  for 
other  undergraduate  Institutions  plus  ap- 
proval of  Individual  projects. 

Expenditure:  Million 

Fiscal  year  1965   (appropriated) $233 

Fiscal  year  1966  (appropriated) 460 

Fiscal  year  1967  (appropriated) 460 

Effects  of  Facilities  Programs  under  Public 
Laws  81-815,  81-874,  and  88-204: 

1.  Expenditure. 

(a)  One-third  of  all  public  elementary  and 
secondary  students  affected  by  Public  Law 
81-815  came  from  families  with  an  average 
median  Income  of. $6,638.  which  Is  $978  above 
the  national  average. 

(b)  In  1965  under  Public  Law  81-874,  4.107 
school  districts  educating  13  million  students 
were  eligible,  but  only  two  million  of  this 
number  were  actually  "Federally  connected." 
(The  law  gives  aid  to  school  districts,  many  of 
which  Include  large  numbers  of  non- 
Federally  connected  students.) 

(c)  Appropriations  for  operation  are  In- 
creasing over  construction  appropriations. 

2.  Program  Achievement. 

(a)  Between  1950  and  1963  classrooms  were 
provided  for  over  two  million  children. 

(b)  Between  1965  and  1967,  497  projects 
tor  public  community  colleges  and  technical 
Institutes  (which  are  found  mostly  In  the 
urban  areas)  were  approved. 

3.  Amendments  to  Public  Law  81-815  and 
Public  Law  81-874  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  1966. 

(a)  Public  Law  81-874  was  liberalized  by 
making  districts  with  400  Federally  con- 
nected children  eligible  (Instead  of  the  3% 
of  children  Federally  connected  which  was 
previously  required. 

lb)  Public  Law  81-815  was  extended  to 
cover  construction  In  impacted  areas  for  one 
ye;ir. 

(c)  Public  Law  81-815  permitted  districts 
to  qualify  for  aid  if  they  experienced  6% 
(1.57o  per  annum)  Increase  over  a  four-year 
period,  rather  than  the  5%  over  a  two-year 
period  (2.5'/p  per  annum  which  was  previ- 
ously required.) 

4.  Appraisals  of  Facilities  and  Construction 
Programs. 

(a)  The  New  York  State  Education  De- 
partment says.  (March  1968): 

"Many  districts,  especially  In  our  older 
communities,  are  sorely  In  need  of  additional 
assistance  to  build  new  schools.  A  school 
construction  act  which  directs  Federal  funds 
to  the  highest  priority  construction  needs 
should  be  devised." 

(b)  The  Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  says,  (March, 
1968) 

"Inner-city  schools  are  not  only  over- 
crowded, they  also  tend  to  be  the  oldest  and 
most  poorly  equipped." 

(c)  Floyd  McKlssick,  President  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality  says, 

"The  psychological  factor  which  new  and 
Improved  facilities  would  make  might  also 
give  parents  some  real  Involvement  In  the 
schools  their  children  attend." 

(d)  Jesse  Burkbead  in  his  book /nput-Out- 
put  Relationships  in  Large  City  High  Schools 
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Indicates  that  the  newer  the  building  the 
fewer  the  dropouts. 

Sources 

"Fact  Book — Office  of  Education  Pro- 
grams." Office  of  Administration/Manage- 
ment Evaluation  Branch,  Office  of  Education, 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. January,  1967. 

"Federal  Legislation  and  Education  In  New 
York,"  The  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  The  State  Education  Department.  Al- 
bany, New  York,  March,  1968. 

Congressional  Quarterly  Almanac,  Vol. 
XXII.  Congressional  Quarterly  Service,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  1966.  pages  286-298. 

The  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders,  Bantam  Books, 
New  York,  March,  1968. 

"The  Federal  Role  In  Urban  Affairs,"  Hear- 
ings Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive 
Reorganization  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  U.S.  Senate,  Part  13,  89th 
Congress,  2nd  Session,  1966. 

THE  EDUCATION    PROFESSIONS  DEVELOPMENT  .\CT 
OF  1967 — PUBLIC  LAW  90-35 

(To  amend  and  extend  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  Public  Law  89-329) 
Purpose:  To  coordinate,  broaden,  and 
strengthen  programs  for  the  training  and 
improvement  of  the  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers and  other  educational  personnel  for  all 
levels  of  American  educational  system  so  as 
to  provide  a  better  foundation  for  meeting 
the  critical  needs  of  the  Nation  for  personnel 
in  these  areas. 

Expenditure:  Fiscal  year  1967,  $910  million 
authorized  over  3  years. 
Effects : 
1.  Problems  and  Proposals. 

(a)  The  New  York  State  Education  De- 
partment reports  the  same  problem  with  The 
Education  Professions  Development  Act 
(EPDA)  as  with  The  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  Title  V — that  VTlth  the 
growing  volume  of  Federal  programs  flowing 
through  state  boards,  there  are  not  adequate 
funds  provided  for  good  implementation  of 
programs. 

"Estimates  are  that  the  New  York  State 
appropriation  for  the  1968-69  fiscal  year  (for 
EPDA)  might  be  about  $1  million.  The  three 
percent  allotted  for  state  administration 
would  not  make  It  possible  to  carry  out  the 
Intent  of  the  act  with  the  necessary  personnel 
at  the  state  level." 

(b)  A  New  York  University  Task  Force 
studied  the  problem  of  extra  stipends  and 
incentive  pay  and  came  to  the  following 
conclusions : 

"Extra  pay  .  .  .  would  not  provide  psycho- 
logical motivation  for  teachers  or  raise  mo- 
rale. The  salaries  of  the  city  teachers  should 
be  competitive  with  suburban  school  dis- 
tricts In  order  to  attract  and  hold  good 
teachers.  Our  experience  and  study  Indicates 
that  the  "total  school  pattern."  including  the 
type  of  principal,  the  size  of  classes,  the  in- 
volvement of  parents,  the  relationship  of  the 
school  to  the  community  and  teacher  com- 
petence determine  the  quality  of  education. 

"Other  incentives  short  of  extra  pay  mlghT; 
be  built  Into  the  system  . .  .  Sabbatical  leaves, 
shortened  teaching  days,  supportive  work- 
shops and  courses,  teacher  aides  or  assist- 
ants." 

(c)  Once  again  coordination  of  teacher 
training  programs  at  the  Federal  level  has 
led  to  fragmentation  of  effort  at  the  local 
level.  Harold  Howe  II,  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  has  said, 

"Legislative  authority  Is  fragmented  over 
many  laws  each  enacted  to  meet  a  specific 
need  and  each  administered  in  accordance 
with  separate  legislative  intent.  Applications 
must  be  fashioned  to  meet  the  differences  In 
law  instead  of  educational  needs." 

The  New  York  University  Task  Force  also 
defined  the  problem.  "There  Is  a  need  ...  a 
concentrated  interdisciplinary  approach  to 
an  entire  school  district." 
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The  extent  of  fragmentation  can  be  deline- 
ated as  follows: 

1.  Title  XI  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  cannot  provide  training  at  less 
than  the  graduate  level.  (Ph.D.  level) 

2.  Institutional  development  grants  are 
given  only  In  conjunction  with  Title  V  (c) 
Higher  Educaton  Act  fellowships,  though  It 
may  need  such  a  grant  to  prepare  for  good 
fellowship  programs. 

3.  Present  programs  do  not  permit  a  con- 
tinuum of  teacher  education. 

4.  Vocational  education,  basic  adult  edu- 
cation, Headstart  and  other  teacher  train- 
ing programs  are  not  coordinated  with  the 
Higher  Education  Act  or  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act. 

(d)  The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  says, 

"We  recommend  that  EPDA  program  focus 
on  the  special  need  for  expanding  the  sup- 
ply and  improving  the  quality  of  teachers 
working  In  schools  serving  disadvantaged 
children." 

2.  Amendments  to  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  1967  and  1968. 

(a)  The  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act  succeeded  only  In  bringing  to- 
gether the  Teacher  Corps  and  other  fellow- 
ship programs  from  the  Higher  Education 
Act. 

(b)  The  fklucatlon  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act  added  a  Subpart  2 — "Attracting 
and  Qualifying  Teachers  to  Meet  Critical 
Teacher  Shortages." 

(c)  HR  15067,  amendments  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act  now  under  consideration  ex- 
tends medical  Insurance  to  the  Teacher 
Corps  and  authorizes  state  agencies  to  ad- 
minister directly  programs  of  teacher  and 
teacher  aide  recruitment  and  training. 

Teacher  Corps — Title  V-B,  subpart  1 
Program:  This  program  provides  teams  of 
teacher  Interns  for  supplementary  teaching 
tasks  and  for  work  In  home-school  relations 
In  areas  with  large  numbers  ol  disadvantaged 
students.  Each  team  of  3  to  10  Is  supervised 
by  an  experienced  teacher  who  coordinates 
the  Interns  graduate  studies  at  a  nearby 
university  with  practical  experience.  Corps- 
men  become  employees  of  the  local  school 
districts.  Two  years  of  college  training  Is  a 
prerequisite  to  entering  this  program. 

Funding:  Awards  £ire  made  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  Institutions  of  higher 
education  based  on  the  competence  of  the 
Institution  and  access  to  a  local  district. 
Federal  contribution  is  100 7o  except  to  on- 
the-job  corpsmen  which  Is  90%. 

Expenditure :  Million 

Fiscal  year  1966  (appropriated) $9.5 

Fiscal  year  1967  (appropriated)    7.6 

Fiscal   year   1968    (appropriated) 13.6 

Cities:  20  major  cities,  fiscal  year  1967 
$5,584,378  obligated  (Chart  96). 

Effects: 

1.  Expenditure. 

(a)  A  large  proportion  of  1967  funds  went 
to  the  twenty  major  cities. 

(b)  As  of  June,  1967,  cost  per  trainee  per 
year  to  train  and  pay  was  $8,480. 

2.  Penetration  of  the  Program. 

(a)  In  1966.  applicants  exceeded  author- 
ized positions  by  8  to  1  (10.000  applicants, 
1.213  positions) .  There  is  an  estimated  short- 
age of  170,000  teachers  or  a  20%  vacancy  in 
elementary  school  city  ghettos.) 

(b)  384  of  the  945  Interns  were  teaching 
in  the  city  schools  in  1966. 

(c)  268  experienced  teachers  (having  a 
Masters  Degree  and  having  taught  In  slum 
schools  for  five  years)  were  training  945 
Interns  (usually  having  a  bachelors  degree) 
in  277  teams  at  60  colleges  and  universities 
In  1966. 

(d)  101  Interns  In  1967  were  available  for 
service  In  Spauiish  speaking  programs. 

(e)  As  of  1967,  the  corps  had  volunteers 
in  111  of  the  27,000  school  districts. 

3.  Program  Achievement. 

I 
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(a)  Almoet  without  exception  universities 
working  with  the  teams  have  made  changes 
In  their  cxirrlcula  for  all  teacher  training  pro- 
grams as  a  result  of  this  program. 

(b)  No  effects  on  pupil  achievement  have 
been  cited  as  a  result  of  the  program, 
though  reaction  of  the  students  to  the  In- 
terns was  usually  favorable.  (Studies  have 
not  proved  that  smaller  classes  substantially 
affect  achievement  unless  there  Is  an  accom- 
panying comprehensive  education  plan  di- 
rected to  the  particular  needs  of  the  disad- 
vantaged student.) 

(c)  Of  the  945  "teacher  Interns,"  362  have 
worked  in  poverty  communities,  and  335  have 
lived  In  such  areas  prior  to  joining  the 
Teacher  Corps.  It  Is,  therefore,  difficult  to 
BiMrnn  to  what  degree  the  training  programs 
are  successful,  especially  in  attracting  and 
training  new  teachers. 

4.  Problems  and  Proposals. 

(a)  The  necessity  under  this  program  to 
utilize  staff  for  field  assignments  takes 
teachers  out  of  the  teaching  fleld.  which  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  our  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  teachers  at  all  levels. 
Daniel  E.  Grlfflths.  Dean  of  the  New  York 
University  School   of   Education  says, 

"Onty  a  small  cadre  of  professors  are  them- 
selves comfortable  in  slum  areas.  Most  uni- 
versities are  understaffed  in  relation  to  fleld 
work  assignments  .  .  .  there  Is  a  need  to  in- 
volve local  teachers  and  community  leaders 
in  this  Internship  process  and  they  should  be 
paid  as  'Clinical  Assistants.'  " 

(b)  The  problem  of  coordination  and  du- 
plication between  thU  program  and  other 
programs  Is  not  resolved. 

(c)  Teacher  recruitment  Is  a  continuing 
problem  and  programs  thus  far  have  largely 
failed  in  attracting  people  to  the  fleld  who 
would  not  ordinarily  have  been  so  attracted 
(The  bachelor's  degree  requirement  and  lack 
of  other  incentives  or  recruitment  program 
may  be  the  cause.) 

(d)  As  appropriations  are  made  to  univer- 
sities and  local  districts,  the  state  agencies 
have  been  utilized  mainly  as  an  approval 
agency,  by-passing  many  available  resources 
and  coordination  opportunities  which  the 
states  could  provide.  The  New  York  State 
Education  Department  recommends: 

"Funds  should  be  made  available  for 
State  Education  Department  staff  to  work 
with  schools  and  colleges  In  the  develop- 
ment and  supervision  of  programs  under 
th«  Teacher  Corps." 

ProsTpective    teachers    fellowship    program — 
Title  V-C  (V-D) 

Program:  The  purpooe  of  the  program  Is 
to  Improve  elementary,  secondary,  pre- 
school, post-secondary  adult  education  and 
vocational  education  by  strengthening  the 
preparation  and  Improving  the  quallflcations 
of  college  graduates  committed  to  teaching 
careers.  Fellowships  are  awarded  for  one  to 
two  years  of  graduate  study  to  an  advanced 
degree  other  than  the  doctorate  (the  grad- 
uate fellowships  programs  under  Title  IV  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  requires 
doctoral  study. ) 

Funding:  Awards  are  made  to  Institutions 
of  higher  education  oll^he  basis  of  national 
need  and  an  equltablex^strlbution  for  ex- 
perienced teachers.  Federal  contribution  is 
100 'r  of  program  costs,  $2,500  per  student. 
$4,000  p>er  experienced  teacher  for  one  year. 

Expenditure : 

Fiscal  year  1966:  Million 

Fellowships    --- $7.5 

Institutional  assistance  grants 5.0 

Fiscal  year  1967: 

Fellowships    12.6 

Institutional  assistAnce  grants 5.0 

Fiscal  year  1968: 

Fellowshipe    12.5 

Institutional  assistance  grants 7.5 

Effects: 

1.  In  1966.  1,330  fellowships  were  supported 
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(2  years):  In  1967,  806  new  fellowships  were 
supported:  In  1968.  1.500  new  fellowships  were 
supported. 

2.  A  2-year  fellowship  program  at  Texas 
Western  trains  elementary  teachers  for 
Mexican-American  children. 

3.  No  percentage  figures  on  the  number 
of  teachers  trained  for  the  disadvantaged  are 
available,  but  as  fellowship  awards  are 
granted  with  this  priority  in  mind,  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  30-40%  of  the  fellowships  are  so 
designed. 

Experienced  teacher  program — Title  V-C 
(V-D) 

Program:  This  program  encourages  expe- 
rienced teachers  to  up-grade  their  teaching 
skills  and  thereby  strengthen  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  Graduate  fellowships 
up  to  two  years  *o  experienced  teachers  and 
specialists  recommended  by  local  school  sys- 
tems are  awarded.  This  program  has  been  ex- 
panded to  Include  teachers  of  preschool,  post- 
secondary,  and  adult  and  vocational  educa- 
tion programs.  (V-D) 

Funding:  Awards  are  made  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  on  the  basis  of  fellows 
studying  who  are  interested  in  teaching  and 
pursuing  degrees  other  than  the  doctorate. 
Federal  contribution  is  $2,500  per  fellow  per 
year  to  the  Institution.  Fellows  receive  $2,000 
the  first  year.  $2,200  the  second. 

Expenditure :  Million 

Fiscal  year  1966  (appropriated) $7.6 

Fiscal  year  1967  (appropriated) 12.5 

Fiscal  year  1968  (appropriated)  (In- 
cludes prospective  teacher  and  insti- 
tutional grants) 35.0 

Effects: 

1.  Penetration. 

(a)  500  teachers  have  been  trained  under 
this  program. 

(b)  One  program  was  to  train  30  second- 
ary teachers  (20  for  New  York  City)  for  lan- 
guage training  to  culturally  deprived  chil- 
dren. 

2.  Appraisal. 

(a)  No  programs  or  recommendations  re- 
late to  standardization  of  certification  re- 
quirements. 

(b)  No  legislation  enacted  or  under  con- 
sideration deals  with  "Incentives"  to  attract 
experienced  and  potential  teachers  to  teach 
In  problem  areas.  (Sec.  604  of  Public  Law 
90-36  provides  programs  only  to  identify, 
publicize,  and  encourage  persons  to  enter  the 
field  of  teaching. ) 

(c)  Title  V-D  of  the  Education  Professions 
Development  Act  expands  the  act  to  Include 
preschool,  poet-secondary  and  adult  educa- 
tion programs  or  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, but  does  not  coordinate  them  with 
training  programs  still  under  existence  In 
other  acts. 

(d)  There  has  been  no  Interdisciplinary 
effort  at  coordinating  aspects  of  teacher 
training  toward  urban  education  training. 
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CHART  96— Continued 
(Teacher  Corps) 
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Fiscal  1967 
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BuHah) 20 

Total 384 

J259.201 
5,584,378 

Sources:  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity;  OfRca  of  Education. 

Sources 

"Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1967" 
Hearings  Before  the  Special  Subcommitlcf 
on  Education  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  House  of  Representatives,  90th 
Congress,  1st  Session,  Part  1,  Washington 
DC  ,  April    17-20.  26-28.  May  2,   1967. 

"Notes  and  Workln^jf^apers  Concerning  the 
.Administration  of  Programs  Authorized  Un- 
der Public  Law  89-329,  The  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1966  during  Fiscal  Year  1966,"  Pre- 
pared for  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  ol 
the  Committee  on  Lalx>r  and  Public  Welf-ire. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C.,  April,  1967 

"The  Congressional  Quarterly,"  The  Con- 
gressional Quarterly.  Service.  Washington, 
DC,  June  23,  1967,  pages  1068-1070. 

"The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  Amendments  of  1967,"  Hearings  Before 
the  Committee  on  Eduxiation  and,  Labor, 
House  of  Representatives,  90th  Congress,  1st 
Session,  March,   1967,   pages   5-7.  227. 

Ellis,  Harlan  Reed  11,  "Education  Profes- 
sions Development  Act,"  American  Educa- 
tion, October,  1967. 

"Profiles  of  Twenty  Major  American  Cities," 
Office  of  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged, 
Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  January,  1968. 

"Fact  Book — Office  of  Education  Programs," 
Office  of  Administration/Management  Evalu- 
ation Branch,  Office  of  Education,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  January.  1967. 

"Federal  Legislation  and  Education  in  New 
York,"  The  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  State  Education  Department,  Al- 
bany, New  York,  March,   1968. 

THK    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    ACT    OF     1963  — 
PUBLIC    LAW    8S-210 

Purpose:  To  strengthen  and  Improve  the 
quality  of  vocational  education  and  to  ex- 
pand the  vocational  education  opportunities 
In  the  Nation.  Preceding  were  a  series  of 
vocational  education  acts  beginning  with  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917.  This  act  expands 
old  programs  and  puts  special  emphasis  on 
unemployed  school  dropouts. 

Expenditure:  Million 

Fiscal  year  1964   (appropriated) $56.9 

Fiscal  year  1966   (appropriated) 140.4 

Fiscal  year  1966   (appropriated) 259.6 

Fiscal  year  1967   (appropriated) 257.8 

Fiscal  year  1968    (appropriated) 258.4 

Vocational  education  grants 
Program :  This  program  provides  grants  to 
states  to  supplement  local  funds  for  voca- 
tional education  plans,  including  construc- 
tion of  facilities.  High  school  students,  grad- 
uates preparing  to  enter  the  labor  market 
persons  In  need  of  training,  or  retraining  (ex- 
cept those  receiving  allowances  under  cer- 
tain other  Federal  programs)  and  to  persona 
suffering  academic,  socioeconomic,  or  other 
handicaps  are  eligible. 

Funding:  Awards  are  made  to  states  on 
the  basis  of  approved  plans.  Formulas  are 
based  on  population  by  age  groups  and  per 
capita  Income.  Federal  contribution  Is  50% 
matching. 

Expenditure :  Million 

Fiscal  year  1965  (appropriated) $106.0 

Fiscal  year   1966   (appropriated) 159  7 

Fiscal  year  1967   (appropriated) 198  2 

Fiscal    year    1968    (appropriated 199.3 
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cities:    20    major    cities    fiscal    year    1967 
$22,339,317  obligated  (Chart  97). 
Effects: 

1.  Expendltxire. 

(a)  The  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  says  cities  have  tended  to  be 
shorted  on  the  allocation  of  construction 
funds  under  this  act. 

(b)  A  study  In  Detroit  revealed  that  In 
FY  1967  out  of  $9.5  million  appropriated  to 
the  state  of  Michigan.  Detroit  got  $2.5  mil- 
lion or  26.27c  of  the  Federal  funds.  Only 
14.9 'v  of  the  school  enrollment  Is  in  Detroit 
(though  the  proportion  of  need  may  be 
greater.) 

(ci  ProfKirtlon  of  funds  used  for  teacher 
training  was: 

Percent 

1965    42.6 

1966  - 38.8 

1967    - 28.6 

(d)  The  Federal  share  of  vocational  edu- 
cation costs  has  risen  from  16'^;  to  26 '"p 
since  passage  of  the  bill.  From  1964-66  Fed- 
eral grants  rose  four  times,  state  and  local 
expenditure  dovibled. 

(CI  Expenditure  In  relation  to  other  edu- 
cational programs.  It  was  cited  In  Hearings 
on  HR  15066  on  February  21,  1968  that  3% 
of  the  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  budget 
is  for  vocational  education,  while  twice  as 
many  dollars  go  to  aid  college  students. 
(Note:  The  Department  of  Labor  also  finances 
some  vocational  education  programs;  there- 
fore, it  cannot  be  concluded  that  vocational 
education  receives  half  as  many  funds  as  aid 
to  higher  education.) 

2.  Program  Penetration. 

(■a)  Construction  of  area  schools  has  risen 
from  405  to  1.101,  or  about  300  per  annum. 

(b)  The  total  number  of  schools  offering 
vocational  education  programs  In  1966  was 
17.066.  (See  Chart  98  for  breakdown  of  types.) 
The  major  participant  Is  the  comprehensive 
secondary  schools. 

(c)  145,000  teachers  have  been  trained  for 
vocational   education. 

(d)  Enrollment  has  reached  7  million — 3 
million  adults  and  4  million  students.  (Chart 
991 

(e)  No  information  on  age,  race,  educa- 
tion, or  family  income  of  the  students 
enrolled  has  been  gathered  due  to  the  act's 
requirement  that  only  expenditure  and  en- 
rollment be  reported  by  the  States. 

3.  Program  Achievement. 

(a)  It  Is  estimated  that  only  1.7  million 
or  14%  of  the  7  million  enrolled  Is  receiving 
training  leading  to  gainful  employment,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  50-60  Tr  of  graduating 
students  do  not  go  to  college. 

lb)  The  ability  of  the  program  to  reach 
the  "needy"  and  disadvantaged  has  been 
minimal.  (Chart  99)  The  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Education  says  the  reason  Is 
two-fold:  the  inability  of  poor  school  dis- 
tricts to  allocate  funds  (50%  matching  re- 
quirement) and  because  of  the  enormous 
cost  ol  up-dating  or  adding  programs  in 
large  urban  school  systems. 

4.  Relativity  of  Training  Offered  to  Man- 
power Needs. 

(a)  All  areas  show  an  Increase  In  enroll- 
ment, the  most  significant  of  which  Is  home 
economics.   (Chart  100) 

(b)  There  Is  a  low  percentage  of  enroll- 
ment in  the  fields  In  which  employment  is 
regarded  to  be  plentiful  and  needed:  tech- 
nical, health,  and  service  Industries.  (Chart 
106)  The  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  says  the  reason  Is  that  programs 
are  not  available. 

5.  H.R.  15066  to  Amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.  (Hearings  held  February, 
March,  April,  1968,  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.) 

(a)  Lowers  the  age  necessary  for  enroll- 
ment from  18  to  16. 

(b)  Continues  the  research,  occupational 
guidance,  and  Improvement  of  curriculum 
programs. 
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(c)  Repeals  residential  schools  programs 
and  work-study  programs,  but  adds  "ex- 
emplary programs  and  projects"  and  "co- 
operative education  programs."  (The  differ- 
ence Is  not  quite  clear.) 

(d)  Earmarks  25%  of  the  funds  In  excess 
of  base  allotment  appropriated  In  1969  and 
thereafter  for  the  disadvantages   (Sec.  205). 

(e)  Overall  statewide  matching  Instead  of 
approval  by  category. 

(f)  Increased  home  economics  funds  ($15 
million  per  year)  and  creation  of  a  new  cate- 
gory for  this  purpose. 

(g)  Repeals  the  Smith-Hughes,  George- 
Barden  and  supplementary  acts. 

( h)  Provides  for  advance  funding. 
6.  Appraisals  of  Vocational  Education. 

(a)  The  Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Civil  Disorders  says  that  In  the 
major  cities  there  are  often  not  enough  spe- 
cial vocational  schools  to  meet  the  need, 
that  they  are  not  effectively  linked  to  .job 
opportunities,  that  greater  emphasis  needs 
to  be  put  on  literacy  training,  and  that  addi- 
tional funds  are  required. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  1968  says, 

"Vocational  offerings  tend  to  suffer  in  both 
quantity  and  quality  In  the  slums  of  the 
large  cities  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
most  school  offerings  suffer  from  overcrowd- 
ing, deficient  personnel.  Inadequate  budgets, 
and  deteriorated  facilities." 

(c)  With  regard  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween vocational  education  training  and 
manpower  needs,  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education  takes  this  philosophi- 
cal stand, 

"The  objective  of  vocational  education 
should  be  the  development  of  the  Individual, 
not  the  needs  of  the  labor  market.  One  of  the 
functions  of  an  economic  system  Is  to  struc- 
ture Incentives  In  such  a  way  that  Indi- 
viduals will  freely  choose  to  accomplish  tasks 
which  need  to  be  done." 

(d)  There  Is  no  Indication  that  this  pro- 
gram has  In  any  way  alleviated  the  dropout 
problem. 

(e)  Coordination  between  this  program 
and  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Job 
Corps,  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing, and  even  programs  within  the  act  like 
work-study,  research,  and  categorical  grant 
programs,  has  not  been  demonstrated. 

(f)  Though  a  majority  of  the  funds  and 
enrollment  Is  to  the  comprehensive  second- 
ary schools,  vocational  education  has  re- 
mained outside  the  mainstream  of  the 
average  school  curriculum. 

Residential  schools  and  work-study  programs 
Program:  This  program  provides  grants 
to  schools,  agencies,  and  Institutions  for  con- 
struction, equipment,  and  operation  of 
residential  vocational  educational  schools. 
These  schools  are  for  youths  who  are  between 
15  and  21  and  need  full-time  study  on  a 
residential  basis.  It  also  provides  grants  for 
work-study  programs. 

Funding:  Awards  are  made  to  state  boards 
for  vocational  education  on  the  basis  of  state 
plan  and  formula  based  on  population  aged 
15  to  20.  Federal  contribution  Is  lOOTr  for 
FY  65-66,  75  Tr  with  state  matching  for  FY 
67-68. 

Expenditure :  Million 

Fiscal  year  1965  (appropriated) $5 

Fiscal  year  1966  (appropriated) 25 

Fiscal  year  1967  (appropriated) 10 

Fiscal  year  1968  (appropriated) 10 

Cities:  20  major  cities,  fiscal  year  1967 
9588,  819  obligated  (work-study  only)  (Chart 
97). 

Effects: 

1.  No  funds  have  ever  been  appropriated 
for  residential  schools. 

2.  Work -study  programs  are  duplicated  In 
many  other  programs,  but  the  concept  has 
been  well  received.  The  problem  for  students 
In  obtaining  useful,  long-term  employment 
experience  Is  the  minimum  age  limits  for 
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employment  In  many  states,  and  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  law. 

3.  Problems  seemed  to  have  been  lack  of 
financial  resources  for  expansion,  and  dllH- 
culty  In  finding  suitable  Jobs. 

4.  H.R.  15066  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  repeals  both  of  these  pro- 
grams, but  provides  explicitly  for  "work  ex- 
perience programs  such  as  cooperative  work- 
study"  and  "exemplary  programs"  which 
might  Include  released  time  programs. 

Vocational  education  research  and  training 
Program:  This  program  supports  research 
development  designed  to  help  adults  and 
young  people  acquire  the  basic  knowledge, 
skills,  and  personal  characteristics  necessary 
to  assure  success  In  entering  the  Job  market. 
Funding:  Awards  are  made  to  colleges  and 
universities  or  institutions  with  approval  of 
the  state  vocational  boards  en  the  basis  of 
the  proposal.  Federal  contribution  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  proposal  but  averages  about 
807,. 

Expenditure :  Million 

Fiscal  year  1965   (appropriated) $11.8 

Fiscal  year  1968   (appropriated) 17.8 

Fiscal  year  1967   (appropriated) 10.0 

Fiscal  year  1968  (appropriated) 10.0 

Effects: 

1.  Expenditure. 

(a)  One-third  of  the  money  spent  In  1965- 
67  was  on  curriculum  development. 

(b)  A  breakdown  of  the  usage  of  funds  is 
as  follows: 

407c  demonstration  and  pilot  projects. 
30  ^r  research  projects. 
207,  support  of  two  research  centers. 
107  training. 

2.  Program  Achievement. 

(a)  124,000  teachers  were  trained  in  1966. 

(b)  400  projects  have  been  initiated. 

(c)  Dissemination  of  research  is  through 
two  National  Vocation  Research  Centers,  and 
by  publication  of  a  section  on  research  In  the 
"American  Vocational  Association  Journal." 

(d)  To  meet  long-range  needs,  an  "Educa- 
tion System  for  the  70'8"  has  been  started. 

(e)  Criticism  Is  still  directed  toward  lack 
of  dissemination  of  research  information  and 
program  i  for  implementation. 

(f)  Lack  of  coordination  between  research 
projects  of  this  act  and  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment Training  Act,  Adult  Basic  Educa- 
tion, and  other  vocational  research  efforts  Is 
a  major  weakness  In  the  Implementation  of 
this  program. 

Smith-Hughes  funds 

Program:  This  program  provides  for  voca- 
tional education  and  teacher  training  In 
agriculture,  trade  and  Industries,  and  home 
economics. 

Funding:  Awards  are  made  to  states  based 
on  state  plan  and  formula  based  on  rural, 
urban  or  state  total  population  according  to 
program.  Federal  contribution  Is  507c  match- 
ing. 

Expenditure:  Permanent  funding  of  $7.1 
million. 

Effects: 

1.  In  1965.  funds  were  broken  among  the 
three  groups  as  follows: 

3.0  million  agriculture. 

3.0  million  trades  and  Industries,  home 
economics. 

1.1  million  teacher  training. 

2.  An  example  of  the  proportion  of  funds 
which  Smith-Hughes  contributes  to  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  effort  Is  Indicated  In 
Chart  101.  In  1966.  it  was  approximately  2%. 

3.  HR  15066  to  amend  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  repeals  Smith-Hughes  and  replaces 
only  the  home  economics  category. 

George-Barden  Act 

Program:  This  program  provides  for  voca- 
tional education  In  agriculture,  home  eco- 
nomics, trades  and  industry,  distributive  oc- 
cupations (sales  and  marketing) ,  fishery 
trades,  health  occupations,  and  for  highly 
skilled    technicians. 
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Funding :  Awards  are  made  to  states  bsMd 
on  state  plan  and  formula  t>aa«d  on  farm, 
non-farm,  rural  flahery  Industry  or  state 
population.  Federal  contribution  Is  60% 
matching. 

Expenditure:  Million 

Fiscal  year  196S  (appropriated) $49.7 

Fiscal  year  1066  (appropriated)  ..__._.  40.  B 
Fiscal  year  1067  (appropriated) 48.0 

Effects; 

1.  In  196S  funds  were  distributed  In  the 
following  categories  as  defined  by  the  Office 
of  Education: 

Million 

Technical   . $16 

Agriculture 10 

Trades ^j 8 

Home  Economics 6 

Practical    nursUig S 

Distributive 2 

Fisheries  180,000 

2.  An  example  of  the  proportion  of  funds 
Which  the  George- Harden  Act  contributes  to 
the  Vocational  Eklucatlon  Act  effort  is  Indi- 
cated in  Chart  107.  In  1066,  it  was  approxi- 
mately 5%. 

3.,£(R  15066  to  amend  the  Vocational  Edu- 
catlpD  Act  repeals  the  George-Barden  Act  and 
replaces  only  the  home  economics  category. 

THK    NATIONAL    VOCATIONAL    STUDXNT    LOAN    IN- 

smuNcx  ACT  or  isss — public  law  8»-aST 

Purpose:  To  establish  a  system  of  loan 
Insurance  and  supplementary  systems  of 
direct  loans  to  assist  students  to  attend  post- 
secondary  business,  trade  and  technical  and 
vocational  schools. 

Funding:  Awards  are  made  to  states,  non- 
profit agencies,  institutions  or  organizations 
on  the  basis  of  agreements  with  states  or 
institutions.  Federal  contribution  Is  $10,000 
for  each  state  plus  an  amount  based  on 
population  aged  18-22. 

Expenditure: 

Fiscal  year  1066  (million  appropriated)  .$1.0 
Fiscal  year  1067  (million  appropriated) .  1.8 
Fiscal  year  1968  (million  appropriated) .  7. 9 
Fiscal  year  1066   (for  Student  Loan 

Insurance  Fund) $60,000 

Fiscal  year  1067  (million) . 3.2 
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Program:  This  puDgram  makes  educational 
loans  available  through  commercial  sources 
for  students  attending  p>06t-secondary  busi- 
ness, trade,  technical,  and  other  vocational 
schools.  The  funds  are  distributed  either  as 
"seed"  money  to  guarantee  agencies  (loans), 
or  as  a  payment  of  Interest  charges  on  loans 
to  students  who  borrow  under  the  program 
whose  adjusted  family  Income  Is  less  than 
$16,000  a  year. 

Effects: 

1.  In  1967,  1.145  loans  were  made  for 
$741,000.  In  1068,  0,648  loans  were  made  for 
$7.0  million. 

2.  The  program  has  been  slow  In  getting 
started  because  of  the  difficulty  In  establish- 
ing accredltlon  requirements  for  vocational 
schools. 

3.  Although  there  are  no  statistics  yet 
available  on  the  actual  benefits  students 
receive  from  these  loans,  there  Is  some  in- 
formation about  the  type  of  student  who  is 
benefiting.  The  percentage  of  Negroes  who 
have  obtained  loans  Is  almost  as  great  as 
of  whites. 

4.  Banlcers  are  generally  enthusiastic 
atx>ut  the  program,  but  would  lilce  better 
criteria  or  more  help  by  liaison  officials  to 
determine  who  most  needs  the  loans. 

CHART  97 
IVocatloMl  education:  Federal  ixptnditura,  196(-67| 
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CHART  97— Continued 
(Vocational  education:  Federal  expenditure,  1966-67| 

Vocational         Vocational 
education         work-study 
grants 


Washington 


$772,678 


$30.96 


Total 22.339,317 


S88.tl9 


•  Includes  loans  to  private  schools. 
>  Not  available. 

Source:  "Profiles  ot  20  Major  Cities,"  Office  ol  Education 
Department  ot  Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  January  l%ii.  ' 

CHART  98 
(Number  of  schools  offering  vocational  education  by  lype| 

Vocational  school  (secondary)  431 

Vocational  school  <postsocondary) 290 

Junior  college 335 

University ijj 

Comprehensive  secondary  school 15.  M2 

Combination  (secondary  postsecondary) iK 


Total. 


17,066 

Source:  Division   ol    Vocational    and    Technical    Education 
Department  ol  Health,  Education,  and  Wefare,  1966. 


CHART  99 

I  Enrollments  in  vocational-tedinicai  education  by  level  liscil 
years  1965,  1966.  and  1967} 


1967 


1966 


1965 


Vocational 

education 

grants 


Vocational 
work-study 


Total.... 


7,002,598      6,070,059    5,430,611 


»233,795 

176.191 

545,000 

2,628,782 

1,300.08$ 

512,895 

Detroit '2,542.959 


Baltimort.. 
Boston 

Buffah) 

Chicago... 
Cleveland.. 
Dallas 


Houston. 
Los  Angeles... 

Milwaukee 

New  Orleans.. 

Ne«  York 

Philadelptila.. 

Pittsburgh 

St.  Louis 

San  Antonio... 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco. 
Seattle 


626, 073 

2,561,190 

561.654 

520,466 

1.705.000 
1,533.429 
3. 216. 222 
550.000 
556,086 
489.000 
601.463 
699,346 


$86,302 
37.346 
None 
.  None 
141. 057 
Nona 
(') 
None 
38,253 
11,200 
13,736 
137, 500 
() 
(0 
(0 

27.961 
(-■) 
37,500 
27,000 


Secondary 3.528,170  3,048,248  2,819,250 

Postsecondary 504,047  442.079  207,201 

Adult 2,889,714  2,530,712  2,378,522 

Special  needs,  separate 

programs 80.667  49.002  ?5.63» 


Additional  enrollment 
Included  in  pro- 
grams reported 
under: 

Secondary  level 

Postsecondary 

Adult. 


(46,625). 
(16.785). 
(29.840). 


Subtotal. 


(93.250). 


Total  enrollment  in 
special  needs 
program (173,917). 


Sourcs:  Office  ol  Educatloo. 
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lEnroHments  In  vocational-technical  education,  by  program  fiscal  years  1965, 1966,  and  1967| 


1966-67 
percent 
Increase 


1967 


1966 


1%5 


Totol 

Agricultural  production 1  ,■,  c  I 

Ofl-(arm  agricultural  occupatioos III.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII/  '^•°  \ 

Distributive  education ......  ....  6  9 

Health ', I"""""."""!!.""  16 

Home  economics  (useful)... ., "  30  0 

Home  Economics (gainiul) IIIIl"!"!!!!"  !? 

Office ...... . ir.miir  22  i 

Technical " I.I""!!""""!"  3  8 

Trades  and  industry !...!!.II!I!IIIII!!"I  20  6 


7. 002, 598 


6,070,059 


5,430,611 


809,834 

794,986 

831,848 

142.138 

112,368 

55,681 

481,201 

420, 426 

333,342 

114,652 

83,677 

66.772 

2,129,610 

1,855,824 

2,084.351 

49,746 

41,846 

14.169 

1,568,197 

1,238,042 

730.904 

268,174 

253,838 

:25.737 

1,439,046 

1,269,051 

1.087.807 

Source:  Office  of  EducatMn. 


CHART  101 
(Vocabonal  education— expenditures  by  category— 1966) 


Total  State  and  local      Smitli-Hughes      George-Barden 


1963  act 


Agriculture $88,755,028 


Distributive  educatioa. 

Health 

Home  economics... 

Homemaking 

Office 

Technical 

Trades  and  industry 

Fishery 

Guidance 

Other  (n.e.c)> 


27, 847, 486 

21,777,204 

14,834,620 

98,256,545 

91,590,294 

59,400,969 

185,541,136 

676, 822 

4,613,722 

25,090,134 


$63,125,860 
20,800.997 
15,669,253 
11,330,378 
90.698,378 
68,173,233 
39,547,144 

135, 346, 722 
392,433  . 
3,563,344  . 
18.145,655 


$2,328,331 


22.730 
494,378 


$7,728,624 

1,844,592 

3, 053, 945 

958,499 

7,063,786 


2.205,171 


8.884.190 

5.748,165 

190,820 


State  supervision 

State  administratioa. 


15.863.580 
4.560,699 


9,516,700 
1,779,367 


(Federal). 
6,346,880  . 
2,781,332  . 


$15,572,215 
5,201,898 
3,054,004 
2,523,011 


23,417,058 

10,969.632 

42.241.076 

93.570 

1.050.379 

6.944.470 


To*"' ~ 638,808,239         478.089.464 


14,178,820 


35,472,621 


111,067,313 


>  Acrosa-the-board  expenditures. 


Source:  Office  of  Education. 
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THB  MANPOWEB  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINIKG 
ACT  OF  1962 — PUBLIC  LAW  87-214  (AMENDED 
1965  P17BLIC  LAW  89—15,  1966  PtTBLIC  UkW 
89-792) 

Purpose:  To  deal  with  the  problems  of 
workers  facing  Job  displacement,  the  special 
problems  of  the  hard-core  unemployed,  other 
'jnemployed  and  underemployed,  and  the 
emergence  of  skill  shortages  in  certain  oc- 
cupations. Recently,  emphasis  has  been  put 
on  training  the  Illiterate  jobless  and  the  un- 
employed school  dropouts. 


Expenditures 


Total 
(obligated) 


Urban 
(obligated) 


Fiscal  year: 

1963 $58,525,000  $4S,000,000 

1964 I47.705.C00  121.000.000 

1965 288.510.000  236.000,000 

1966 365,104,000  295,700,000 

1%7 346,711,000  277,400.000 

1968 337,500,000  '270,000,000 


■  Estimated. 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  ( Insti- 
tutional and  On-the-Job  Training) 
Program:  This  program  provides  occupa- 
tional training,  basic  education,  and  Job 
placement  for  trainees.  Training  Is  conducted 
either  in  vocational  schools  or  on-the-job  or 
both.  Eligible  are  unemployed  workers  with 
a  family  Income  of  less  than  $1,200  per  year, 
persons  working  below  their  skill  capacity, 
those  unemployed  because  their  skills  are 
obsolete,  disadvantaged  youth  between  16 
^d  22,  and  persons  who  will  be  trained 
first  for  slillls  needed  within  the  labor  areas 
In  which  they  live. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Funding:  Awards  are  made  to  State  Voca- 
tional Education  Agencies  or  other  agencies 
designated  by  States,  or  direct  agreement 
between  the  U.S.  Commissioner  and  the 
training  facility  on  a  project  by  project  basis. 
Federal  contribution  is  100%. 

Expenditure : 
Health,  Education  &  Welfare : 

Fiscal    year    1066     (million    obli- 
gated)     $126.6 

Fiscal     year     1967     (million     obli- 
gated)         123.0 

Department  of  Labor : 

Fiscal  year  1066  (obligated).  $138,226,888 

Fiscal  year  1967  (obUgated).  121, 185.676 
Urban: 

Fiscal  year  1966 

Fiscal  year  1967  (obUgated).     122,097.000 

(Chart  102) 

Effects: 

1.  Expenditure. 

(a)  In  1967  urban  areas  received  approxi- 
mately 50%  of  the  funds  expended. 

(b)  Cost  per  trainee  in  1965  was  $1,900  for 
institutional  training,  and  $520  for  on-the- 
job  training. 

(c)  In  1965,  first-year  wages  paid  to  on- 
the-job  trainees  indicate  average  wages  of 
$3,455  the  first  year  and  more  than  $4,300 
the  second  year. 

(d)  Based  on  the  1965  average  wage  rates, 
the  educational  expense  is  repaid  in  two 
years  in  the  form  of  taxes. 

2.  Program  Penetration. 

(a)  613,000  persons  have  been  enrolled 
since  1962. 

(b)  In  1966,  the  230,000  enrolled  con- 
stituted 6%  of  the  total  unemployed. 

( c)  TjTJe  of  trainee. 

More  than  Vi  of  the  recipients  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  funds 
in  1963  were  high  school  graduates.  In  1965 
the  percentage  was  49  % . 

In  1965  39%  of  on-the-job  trainees  were 
under  19  years  of  age  and  18%  of  the  Institu- 
tional trainees  were  under  19.  (The  unem- 
ployment rate  for  the  teenage  group  is  three 
times  the  national  average,  estimated  to  be 
3  million  youths.) 

In  1965  20%  of  the  on-the-job  trainees 
were  non- white,  and  33%  of  the  Institutional 
trainees  were  non-white. 

(d)  Penetration  of  urban  areas. 

In  1967,  of  the  total  267,656  enrolled,  96,206 
were  in  20  major  cities.  (Chart  102) . 

Special  programs  under  the  experimental 
and  demonstrations  projects  operation  en- 
rolled 20,000  disadvantaged  urban  ghetto 
youths   in   1965. 

3.  Program  Achievement. 

(a)  The  employment  rate  Is  83%  for  in» 
stltutlonally  trained  persons  and  07%  for  on- 
the-job  trainees. 

(b)  The  ability  to  coordinate  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  programs  with 
other  training  programs  Is  demonstrated  by 
its  connfectlon  with  the  following  groups: 

1,900  affiliated  State  Employment  Service 
Offices. 
The  Urban  League  In  24  cities. 
60  community  organizations. 
21  national  service  and  trade  associations. 
24  different  labor  organizations. 
Many  corporations. 

(c)  The  ability  to  recruit  Is  demonstrated 
by  the  171  Youth  Opportunity  Centers  which 
provide  Individualized  service  to  any  youth 
needing  employment  oriented  counseling, 
testing,  referral  to  training  and  other  agen- 
cies. Job  development  and/or  placement. 
Many  of  these  centers  now  service  hard-core 
adults  as  part  of  the  Human  Resources  De- 
velopment plan. 

4.  F^iture  Qovemment  plans  Include: 

(a)  "A  Selected  Cities"  Task  Force  to  work 
m  some  25  to  30  cities  to  plan,  coordinate, 
and  expedite  manpower  activities. 

(b)  "Plans  for  Progress,"  a  coordinated 
effort  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  De- 
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partment  of  Labor  to  establish  an  organiza- 
tion of  businesses  to  Increase  job  opportuni- 
ties for  minorities. 

(c)  National-State  Manpower  Develop- 
ment System. 

5.  Proposed  Legislation  to  Amend  the 
Manpower  Development  Training  Act.  (The 
National  Manpower  Act  of  1968.)  HR  16623 

(a)  TlUe  I— 

Revises  the  statement  of  purpose  to  em- 
phasize the  problems  of  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed . 

Amends  Section  106  to  require  job  vacancy 
and  labor  supply  Information. 

Establishes  a  community  service  employ- 
ment program  for  the  hard-core,  emphasiz- 
ing coordination  and  consolidation  of  all 
varlotis  programs  through  a  prime  local  spon- 
sor. 

Creates  an  Economic  Opportunity  Corpora- 
tion to  coordinate  and  provide  technical  £is- 
slstance  under  private  sector  Job  programs. 

Establishes  study  and  oversight  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  of  Federal  work 
and  training  programs. 

(b)  Title  II — Tax  credits  for  employment 
of  the  hard-core  poor. 

6.  Appraisals. 

(a)  The  Civil  Rights  Commission  cites  cer- 
tain failures  of  the  program. 

Unions  have  been  able  to  delay  the  In- 
ception of  training  programs  In  a  local  area 
under  their  jurisdiction.  Training  for  jobs  in 
organized  high-paying  occupations  Is  thus 
restricted.  (Negroes  constituted  2.5%  of  the 
apprentices  in  the  labor  force  in  1060.) 

There  are  no  jobs  available  after  training, 
and  programs  fail  to  obtain  Jobs  for  their 
graduates. 

The  trend  to  place  new  factories  in  the 
suburbs  and  public  transportation  costs  being 
greater  commuting  from  city  to  suburb  than 
vice  versa  causes  unemployment. 

(b)  The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  cites  the  following  needs  of 
the  program: 

"Elimination  of  barriers  to  full  participa- 
tion of  ghetto  youth  In  vocational  education 
programs  .  .  . 

"Follow-up  support  and  assistance  to  ghet- 
to youth  receiving  vocational  training  .  .  . 
the  most  successful  vocational  programs  are 
those  which  assume  responsibility  for  placing 
their  graduates  and  thus  get  feedback  on 
their  strengths  and  weaknesses." 

(c)  Passage  of  the  National  Manpower  Act 
of  1968  would  help  alleviate  some  of  the 
present  problems  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  and  move  work  train- 
ing legislation  along  the  correct  direction  of 
coordination  of  effort,  Involvement  of  the 
private  sector,  and  emphasis  on  skill  training 
rather  than  providing  Jobs. 

Occupational  training  in  redevelopment  areas 
Program:  This  program  provides  training 
and  retraining  to  persons  residing  in  desig- 
nated redevelopment  areas  for  jobs  in  public 
works  projects  or  other  job  vacancies. 

landing:  Awards  are  made  to  State  Voca- 
tional Education  Agencies  or  other  public  or 
private  agencies  on  a  project  by  project  basis. 
Federal  contribution  is  100%. 

Expenditures :  Obligated 

Fiscal  year  1966  (Health,  Educa- 
tion &  Welfare  and  Depart- 
ment of  Labor) $21,962,452 

Fiscal  year  1967 223,094,449 

Effects: 

1.  In  1965,  21  states  participated. 

2.  Trainees   approved. 

1965   2,193 

1966    13,440 

1967    17,409 

Manpower  research  program 
Program:   The  research  program  Is  com- 
mitted to  Improvement  of  the  operational 
programs,  search  for  new  perspectives  and 
approaches  to  manpower  problems,  and  early 
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warning  on  emerging  problenw.  1M5  amend 
.T,«„t^  hrouffht  toMther  under  Title  I  aU  tbi 


the 


menu  brought  together 
research  related  programs— expertmenUi 
demonstration,  and  pilot  projects.  There  axe 
four  kinds  of  programs:  research  contracts^ 


stltutlonal  grants  for  developing  manpower 
research  capabilities. 

E«p*"d"--^  Mars 

Fiscal  year  1863 o^f^'^ 

Fiscal    year    1964 o'    m  ^ 

Fiscal    year    1966 "  I'lM^l 

Fiscal    year    1966 "  ^^  ?m  SS 

Fiscal  year   1967 3.799.886 

1.  Types  of  studies  conducted. 

(a)  Motivation  for  work. 

( b )  The  search  for  work. 

(c)  Matching  workers  and  jobs. 

(d)  The    manpower     implications    of     a 

changing  economy.  ,„.♦•♦„ 

le)    Job  training  in  correctional  Instltu- 

tlons. 

(f)  Labor  mobility  studies. 

la)   international  manpower  research. 

2    CQOCluslons    of    research    have    become 
opeVatlonal  in  such  programs  developing  as; 

(at  'Job  Development  Program  • 

programs    for     vocational 


than  the  8th-grade  level.  (In  1964  this  In- 
cluded 9,348,000  whites  and  3,234,000  non- 
whites. ) 

(c)  Penetration  of  urban  areas.  63.4 ''j  of 
enrollment  Is  In  the  urban  areas. 

(d)  Type  of  enroUee  (1966)   Indicates  the 


Sources 

"1966  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on 

Manpower  Research  and  Training  Under  the 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act." 

U  S   Deoartment  of  Labor,  Washington.  D.C., 

snail    research    granu.    grants    for    doctoral      u.S.   Oovemment  PrlnUng  Office,  March  31.        A±^^\;  i„gely  successful   in   attracting 

dissertations  in  the  manpower  field,  and  in-      joae  *      ,   ,v^    o^^^A^t      low  Income  poor  achievers  who  desire  self 

■     ■ The   Manpower  Report  of  the  Presiaent,     '""  ""^        »  -     .  . 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  U.S.  Oovernment 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC.  Trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  April,   1967. 

The  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders.  Bantam  Books. 
New  York.  March,  1968. 

"Profiles  of  Twenty  Major  American 
Cities."  Office  of  Programs  for  the  Disadvan- 
taged, U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  January. 
1968. 

"A  Time  to  Usten  ...  A  Time  to  Act.  •  A 
Report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  Washington,  D.C.,  November,  1967. 

Burck.  QUbert.  "A  New  Business  for  Busi- 
ness: Reclaiming  Human  Resources,"  For- 
tune Magazine.  January,  1968,  pages  159-202. 
"MDTA — A  Summary  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  as 
Amended,"  Manpower  Division.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Washington.  D.C..  December. 
1965.  ^ 

"Pact  Book — Office  of  Education  Pro- 
grams." Office  of  AdmlnlstraUon/Manage- 
ment  Evaluation  Branch,  Office  of  Education. 
US.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  January.   1967. 

Financial  Data  from  Office  of  Financial  and 
Management  Services.  DlvUlon  of  Finance. 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration. Washington,  D.C. 

ADULT    BASIC     EDUCATION     ACT    OF     1966 — PUBLIC 

LAW      89-7S0 TITLE      IH       (AMENDBD      PUBLIC 

LAW    90-247) 

Purpose:  To  provide  Instuctlon  below  the 
college  level  to  persons  18  years  old  and  over 
who  have  not  achieved  a  high  school  educa- 
tion and  who  are  not  presently  enrolled  In 
schools. 

Funding:   Awards  are  made  to  State  Edu- 
^m-whrch"bo-asts   or   being   able   to   bring      -'lon^gencUs^n  the  b^ls  of^a  b«^^^^^^  rnlilil^k'  wor-kers"  and  were  wllUng^  train 

Employees   up   to   a   4th-grade   level    in    150      ^^^t^^to  e«:h^s^^^e^p^^     ^^    ^^    ^^_^^    ^^^      ^^^^^^  ^^^T^fl  «" /^u^f. 


(b)     Training 
teachers  _      ,  _^   i^. 

(C)  Human  Resources  Development  Pro- 
gram I  for  the  disadvantaged ) 

(d)  Counseling  programs 

(ei  Job  Placement  programs 
Industry-Government  basic  education 
programs 

Program  Example:  Under  provisions  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
and  Vhe  cost  assumed  by  the  departments  of 
Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  government  has  undertaken  a  pilot- 
project  contract  with  7  major  steel  com- 
panies for  raising  the  achievement  leva's  of 
Teoo  steel  workers  In  Baltimore  and  Gary 
through  a  private  company  called  B.F.E..  the 
Board  of  Fundamental  Education,  in  a  pro- 


Improvement,  not  necessarily  Jobs. 

Ethnic  origin:  56.6%  white.  36.3%  Negro, 
111%  Puerto  Rlcan,  5.5%  Mexican-Ameri- 
can.  2.3%    Oriental.    .8%    American-Indian. 

Grade  level  achievement  in  terms  of  yean 
attendance  (rarely  Is  reading  achievement 
within  the  grade  level  of  school  attend- 
ance):  4.0%  no  grade,  143%  1-3  grade. 
31.0%  4-6  grade.  33.0%  6-8  grade,  9.9%  9-10 
grade.  2.5%  graduate. 

Reason*  for  enrollment:  63%  for  general 
improvement.  29%  to  get  a  better  Job  or  any 

Job. 

Employment  status  of  enroUee:  54.4  ?i  em- 
ployed. 39.9%  unemployed. 

Income  of  enroUees: 

I  In  percent) 

Under  83.000 53.9 

Between  3.000-4.000 8.8 

Between  4,000-6.000 9.0 

Over  $6.000 —       5.4 

(e)  35.000  teachers  are  presently  employed. 

3.  Program  Achievement: 

(a)  Learning  Centers  are  located  In  av;iii- 
able  structures  and  are  open  from  SAM  to 
10PM.  Before  Individualized  Instruction  It 
took  150  hours  to  raise  one  grade  level;  now 
with  Individualized  Instruction  It  takes  50 
hours  to  raise  one  grade  level. 

(b)  There  are  no  figures  yet  available  on 
earning  level  change  as  a  result  of  this  pro- 
gram, but  In  a  small  survey  of  500  In  Forsyth 
County.  North  Carolina,  some  Interesting  re- 
sults are  reported  In  terms  of  change  caused 
by  this  program.  (For  complete  breakdown, 
see  Chart  104) 

4.  Appraisals:  r 

(a)  The  Importance  of  basic  education  wu 
stated  by  Stephen  P.  Keating.  President, 
Honeywell  Inc.  when  he  declared  that  they 
have   advertised   repeatedly  for  skilled  and 


37.8 
13.4 
16.6 
15.5 


hours  at  a  cost  of  $300  per  participant. 

Program  Example:  SEED,  a  Joint  govern- 
ment-Industry operation  worked  with  both 
the  New  Jersey  State  Employment  Service 
and  local  companies  and  enlisted  2.000  train- 
ees and  industry  thinks  the  project  was  suc- 
cessful. 50%  dropout  rate  made  the  program 
Ko  unfunded  next  year.  The  Department  of 
Labor  commerce  and.  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  contributed  •1,108,335.  local 
companies  (336,000. 

CHART  102 
IManpowtr  Training:  1966-67  F«<J«ral  Expenditurwl 


CitiM 


Slob 


Funds 


Baltiimrt 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Cfiicago 

Cl«v«land 

Dallas 

Detroit 

Houston 

los  An«»l«» .— 

Miiwauke* 

New  Orleans 

New  York 

Phliadelphli 

Pittsburgh..... 

St  Louis 

San  Antonio 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

Washington 


2,766 
4,529 
1,151 
9.156 
2.163 
1.019 
3.S28 
3,017 

23,326 
1.509 
1.224 

14.435 
6.151 
3.902 
2.419 
1.988 
815 
6,377 
2.282 
4.149 


$3,722,000 
4.672,000 
1.551.000 

11.562.000 
2.602.000 
1.316.000 
7. 350. 000 
4.088.000 

27,  755. 000 
2,674.000 

1.  523. 000 
17.280.000 

4. 992. 000 
5,  525.  OOO 

2.  869,  000 
2,  752. 000 
1.069.000 

112,926.000 
2.501,000 
3. 368.  OOO 


Total. 


9(,2t]6       122.097.000 


■  Includes  Oakland. 

Source    "Profiles  ol  20  Major  Cities,"  OE.  Oepertm«it  o( 
Health.  Educatton.  and  Welfare,  January  1968. 


number 

have  not  completed  more  than  5  grades  of 
school.  Federal  contrlbuUon  Is  90%   for  FY 
•67  and  '68. 
Expenditure: 

Fiscal  year  1966 

(appropriated)      $18,612,000 

Fiscal  year  1966 

(approplated)    - 20.734.063 

Fiscal  year  1967 

(appropriated)    - 29.200,000 

Fiscal  year  1968 

(estimated)    - 30.600.000 

Fiscal  year  1969 

(estimated)    - — -     40.000.000 

cities:    20   major   cities,    fiscal   year    1967. 
$6,396,645.  obligated  (chart  103). 
Adult  basic  education 

Program:  This  program  provides  grants  to 
State  EducaUonal  Agencies  for  support  of 
state  programs  that  provide  instruction  be- 
low the  college  level  to  persons  18  years  old 
or  over  who  have  not  achieved  a  high  school 
education.  Emphasis  Is  on  fundamental 
skills  such  as  reading,  writing,  speaking, 
and  arithmetic. 

Effects: 

1,  Expenditure. 

(a)  Approximately  21%  of  the  funds  In 
1967  went  to  the  20  major  cities. 

(b)  Of  the  $30  million  spent  In  1967. 
$4,860,000  was  spent  on  English  taught  as  a 
second  language. 

2.  Penetration  of  the  Program. 

(a)  Enrollment  level.  In  1965.  enrollment 
was  40.000;   In  1968  It  wlU  reach  500,000. 

(b)  The  estimated  target  population  Is  24 
million  who  can't  function  at  an  8th-gTade 
level,  or  16.300.000  who  have  completed  leaa 


many  people  who  could  fill  these  positions 
cannot  read  well  enough  to  locate  their  ad- 
vertisements in  the  papers. 

(b)  The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Education  recommends  that  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act 

"be  amended  to  enable  a  high  school  edu- 
cation for  all,  regardles  of  age" 

"should  make  evaluation  and  documenta- 
tion of  adult  education  programs  mandatory " 

"Funds  for  training  teachers,  counselors, 
supervisors  and  administrators  should  be  al- 
located to  the  states  on  a  population  basis 
( now  It  is  on  number  of  individuals  between 
a  certain  age  of  a  certain  level  of  achieve- 
ment)" 

(c)  The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  recommends: 

"Intensive  concentration  on  basic  verbal 
skills  .  .  . 

"Adult  Basic  Education — is  meeting  only 
a  small  fraction  of  this  need  .  .  . 

"The  Adult  Basic  Education  program  Is  » 
sound  Instrument  for  Implementing  an  in- 
tensive literacy  program  ...  It  should  be 
strengthened." 

CHART  103 

(Adult  basic  education:  Federal  expenditures,  1966-671 
Baltimore **5J'S2 


BostoR 

BalMe 

ChicMO 

Clevwand.... 

Dallas 

DetrotI 

Houston 

Los  Angeles. 
MilwrauKee.. 
New  Orleans 


-JS;- 


32,500 
218,1*5 
502,402 
303,133 

Noa< 
427, !» 

Noil 
«14,Ci, 
161, 4ir 
129,65* 


ngwuiiMiii nio  tJl 

New  York 1,019,62/ 
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CHART   103— Continued 

[Mult  besic  education:  Federal  expenditures.  1966-67] 

Philadelphia *5?M?f 

Klf'":::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::   »^:^ 

San  Antonio 79, 702 

San  Diego.  28.426 

San  Francisco 330,305 

siiHi,            51,440 

wSiington 1.M9.279 

Total 6,396,645 

Source:  "Profiles  of  20  Major  Cities,"  OE-HEW.  January 
1968. 

The  following  tabulations  are  the  results  of 
a  recent  survey  among  ABE  students  In  For- 
syth County.  Of  the  500  survey  sheets  sent, 
371  were  returned  and  tabulated. 

Some  duplication  is  obvious,  as  the  survey 
was  intentionally  general  by  nature  and  con- 
tent and  did  not  purport  to  return  technical 
data. 

CHART  104 

jAduil  basic  education:  Results  of  ABE  survey,  Sept.  30.  1966) 
Question:  Since  enrolling  In  adult  basic  education  classes  have 

1.  Found  a  job 53 

2.  Changed  |obs  for  better  pay 17 

3.  Got  a  promotion 24 

4.  Got  a  raise 66 

5.  Opened  a  savings  account 49 

6.  Moved  to  better  housing 50 

7.  Made  a  major  puichase  (car,  furniture,  appliance).  86 

8.  Discontinued  public  aid 87 

9.  Opened  a  checking  account 48 

10.  Started  a  budget 71 

11.  Made  home  improvements 88 

12.  Registered  to  vote 124 

13.  Attended  a  play,  concert,  or  cultural  event 114 

14.  Joined  a  civic  organiration 80 

15.  Subscribed  to  a  major  publk:ation 65 

Source:  Office  of  Educatran. 

Sources 

"Adult  Basic  Education  Program  Sum- 
mary," U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  Washing- 
ton. DC,  March.  1967. 

"Pact  Book — OfUce  of  Education  Programs." 
Office  of  Administration /Management  Eval- 
uation Branch.  Office  of  Education.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 
Washington.  D.C.  January  1967. 

"Federal  Legislation  and  Education  In  New 
Tork."  The  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  State  Education  Department. 
Albany.  New  York.  March.  1968. 

The  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  CiiHl  Disorders,  Bantam  Books. 
New  York,  March,  1968. 

"The  10-Mlle  Gap — Solving  Problems  of 
Education,  Motivation,  and  Employment  In 
Urban  Areas."  A  Speech  by  Stephen  F.  Keat- 
ing, President,  Honeywell,  Inc..  1967. 

PRISIDENT     JOHNSON'S    PROPOSED    LEGISLATION. 
1968 

1.  Stay  in  School  Program.  $30  million  to 
rescue  troubled  boys  and  girls  before  they 
drop  out  of  school.  This  program  was  al- 
ready provided  for  by  Congress  In  the  1967 
Elenientary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
amendments.  Sec.  172.  $30  million  per  fiscal 
year  1968  and  1969  was  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  program. 

2  Partnership  for  Learning  and  Earning 
Act  Of  1968.  H.R.  15066.  To  streamline  and 
strengthen  the  vocational  education  law.  ( 1 ) 
new  flexibility  to  matching  grants  to  states; 
(2)  $15  million  for  special  experimental  pro- 
grams; (3)  revise  and  consolidate  existing  vo- 
cational laws;  (4)  encourage  states  to  plan 
a  long-range  strategy.  (Hearing  held  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Feb- 
ruary 20.  21.  1968. 

3.  Educational   Opportunity   Act   of   1968. 

( 1 )  to  set  a  national  goal  that  there  be 
no  barrier   to   obtaining  higher  education; 

(2)  to  help  IVi  million  students  attend  col- 
lege through  student  aid  programs:  (3) 
strengthen  the  Guaranteed  Loan  Program; 
(4)  $15  million  for  new  programs  of  tutoring 
and  special  services;  (5)  to  unify  and  sim- 
plify aid  programs.  College  Work-Study,  Edu- 
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catlonal  Opportunity  Grants,  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  Loans. 

4.  Networks  for  Knowledge  Act  of  1968. 
Pilot  program  to  provide  financial  Incentives 
for  colleges  to  pool  their  resources.  Title  IX 
of  H.R.  15067,  Higher  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1968.  Hearings  February  26 — March 
1,   1968. 

Sources:  Congressional  Record,  February 
5,  1968.  H778-781. 

LEGISLATION    RELATING    TO    URBAN    EDUCATION — 
90TH  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION    (SEPTEMBER 

4,  1988) 

Public  law 
H.R.  15398.  This  bill  is  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act.  It  extends  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program  to  child  day 
care  institutions  and  puts  the  pilot  breakfast 
program  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  on  a  per- 
manent basis  by  extending  the  authorization 
for  the  progrfim.  The  bill  passed  the  House 
March  5,  1968,  the  Senate  April  17,  1968,  and 
was  approved  May  8.  1968,  to  become  Public 
Law  90-302. 

In  conference 

5.  3769,  H.R.  15067.  This  bill  extends  and 
amends  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 
the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1965.  and  amends  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1965.  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1958.  and  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958.  This  bill  ex- 
tends community  service  and  continuing  ed- 
ucation programs  and  library  resources  pro- 
grams, strengthens  developing  Institutions 
programs,  extends  the  Education  Professions 
Development  programs  with  emphasis  on 
training  teachers  for  the  disadvantaged,  pro- 
vides for  equipment  and  materials,  guidance 
and  counseling  and  language  development 
programs,  provides  for  a  new  program  called 
"Networks  for  Knowledge"  aimed  at  the  shar- 
ing of  educational  resources  among  colleges 
and  universities,  provides  for  educational  fa- 
cilities and  education  programs  for  public 
service,  extends  the  Talent  Search  program 
and  transfers  Upward  Bound  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Oppwrtunlty.  provides  loan  for- 
giveness for  teachers  serving  in  schools  serv- 
ing a  high  percentage  of  children  from  low 
Income  families,  and  provides  for  cooperative 
education  programs. 

H.R.  18366.  S.  3770.  This  bill.  The  Voca- 
tional Education  Amendments  of  1968.  incor- 
porates the  Administration's  Partnership  for 
Learning  and  Earning  Act  (H.R.  15066).  re- 
peals the  George-Barden  Act,  and  Transfers 
all  Vocational  education  funds  (Including 
Smith  Act  funds)  to  the  new.  consolidated 
vocational  education  program;  establishes  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Edu- 
cation; requires  States  to  establish  State  ad- 
visory councils  to  qualify  for  Federal  funds. 
reseiT^es  funds  for  research,  exemplary  proj- 
ects, and  State  special  emphasis  programs; 
requires  the  submittal  of  State  annual  and 
long-range  plans;  authorizes  grants  for  home- 
making  education — cooperative  vocational 
education  programs,  and  early  education  of 
handicapped  children;  and  requires  the  Com- 
missioner to  prepare  a  catalog  of  all  educa- 
tional Federal  a.sslstance  programs. 
Reported 

H.R.  15045.  This  bill  extends  the  life  of  the 
Manpower  Development  Training  Act  of  1962 
for  an  additional  three  years.  Hearings  were 
held  May  15  and  16,  1968.  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  the 
bill  was  subsequently  reported  to  the  House. 
Considered  along  with  this  bill  was  H.R. 
16625.  known  as  the  National  Manpower  Act 
of  1968  which  was  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  by  revising 
the  purpose  to  emphasize  the  problems  of  un- 
employment and  under-employment.  require 
Job  vacancy  and  labor  supply  information, 
establish  a  community  service  employment 
program  coordinating  all  present  programs. 
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create  an  Economic  Opportunity  Corporation 
to  coordinate  and  provide  technical  assistance 
under  private  sector  Job  programs,  provide 
for  evaluation  and  oversight  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  Federal  work  training  pro- 
grams, and  provide  for  tax  credits  to  private 
Industry  for  employment  of  the  hard-core 
unemployed. 

Pending 

HJl.  1198.  S.  3.  This  bill  provides  for  Ju- 
dicial review  of  the  constitutionality  under 
the  first  amendment  of  grants  and  loans 
to  educational  Institutions  pursuant  to  any 
of  nine  specified  acts  of  Congress.  S.  3  has 
passed  the  Senate.  Hearings  have  been  held 
on  H.R.  1198  before  Subcommittee  Number 
3  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
but  no  further  action  has  been  taken.  The 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  Flast  vs.  Cohen 
June  10.  1968,  tends  to  make  this  legisla- 
tion unnecessary  and  may  withhold  further 
action  on  this  bill. 

S.  2910.  This  bill,  known  as  the  Veterans- 
In-Public-Setylce  Bill,  Subchapter  V  provides 
special  encouragement  and  economic  support 
to  veterans  who  are  willing  to  devote  a  part 
of  their  lives  to  preparing  for  and  pursuing 
teacher  or  other  public  service  careers  in 
deprived  areas.  One  day  of  hearings  has  been 
held  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  No  further  action  has 
been  taken. 

S  3063.  This  bin.  known  as  the  Emergency 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1968  pro- 
vides for  community  employment  and  train- 
ing leading  to  Jobs  in  the  competitive  econ- 
omy and  private  enterprise  employment 
and  training  for  2  4  million  people  at  a  cost 
of  $9  billion  over  a  four-year  period.  Hear- 
ings have  been  held.  The  bill  is  presently 
pending  before  the  full  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee. 

S.  584.  This  bill  provides  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  all  existing  Federal  manpower  train- 
ing programs  within  the  Department  of 
Labor.  No  hearings  have  been  scheduled.  The 
bill  is  pending  In  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

H.R.  12280.  This  bill  will  provide  one  mil- 
lion Jobs  for  under-employed  or  unemployed 
persons  at  a  cost  of  $4  billion  annually.  Fed- 
eral grants  are  to  be  provided  to  government 
agencies  and  to  private  nonprofit  groups  to 
.support  creation  of  new  Jobs.  Hearings  were 
held  May  7.  8.  9.  20  and  July  1.  1968.  and 
more  are  scheduled  in  the  field.  The  bill  is 
before  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of 
the  House  Committee  en  Education  and 
Labor.  Considered  along  with  this  bill  in  the 
.same  hearings  was  H.R.  14493,  known  as  the 
Conyers  Plan  The  bill  provides  for  a  perma- 
nent program  of  basic  education  and  on-the- 
job  training  for  unemployed  persons,  creates 
tliree  million  new  Jobs,  and  raises  the  minl- 
nium  wage  to  $2  an  hour. 

H.R.  4574,  S.  812.  This  bill,  known  as  the 
Human  Investment  Act.  allows  tax  credits 
to  employers  for  expenses  of  providing  Job 
training  programs.  No  hearings  have  teen 
scheduled  by  either  the  House  or  the  Senate. 
The  bill  is  jjending  In  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  .nnd  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

H  R.  5450.  This  bill,  known  as  the  Revenue 
Sharing  Bill,  provides  for  coordination  cf 
categorical  grants  into  block  grants,  grants 
unrestricted  funds  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  the  States,  and  Institutes  a  Federal 
Income  tax  credit  for  all  State  and  local  taxes 
paid.  No  hearings  have  been  scheduled.  The 
bill  is  pending  in  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 
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m.    RKCOMMKNDATIONS 

The  following  recommendations  reflect  a 
sense  of  urgency  Imposed  not  by  the  reality 
of  urban  violence,  but  by  the  reality  of  op- 
portunities too  long  denied  the  ghetto  resi- 
dents of  America.  Every  year,  every  month. 
every  week  of  delay  In  substantive  action 
widens  the  gulf  between  our  peoples  and 
serves  only  to  make  more  likely  the  violence 
of  the  frustrated  and  the  fearful  alike. 

Our  recommendations  stem  from  the  con- 
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cliulona  of  our  analysis  of  the  cvirrent  struc- 
ture of  urban  education  and  the  current  , 
status  of  Federal  aid  to  education.  We  believe 
firmly  that  the  gap  between  student  attain- 
ment In  the  core  cities  and  In  the  suburbs 
cannot  be  explained  simply  by  the  qualitative 
Imbalance  of  the  two  educational  systems, 
but  must  reflect  a  failure  of  urban  education 
to  accommodate  Itself  to  the  unique  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  urban  student. 

The  current  concept  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, in  the  form  of  categorical  grants  for 
a  wide  variety  of  programs  inadequately 
funded  or  coordinated  has  failed  to  promote 
comprehensive  change  In  urban  education. 
It  has  affected  insufficiently  an  insufficient 
number  of  students. 

The  recommendations  reflect  a  new  ap- 
proach to  Federal  aid  to  education,  which  is 
both  a  bold  departure  from  and  a  logical 
extension  of  present  practice,  policy  and  leg- 
islation. The  eight  principal  theses  of  the 
recommendations  are  the  following: 

1.  While  recognizing  the  needs  of  rural 
and  suburban  education,  a  priority  must  be 
extended  to  the  needs  of  urban  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  We  propose  targeting 
massive  Federal  funding  toward  the  city 
schools  of  the  environmentally  disadvantaged 
children.  We  neither  underestimate  the  prob- 
lems of  education  outside  the  core  city,  nor 
recommend  that  current  Federal  programs 
dealing  with  such  problems  be  affected  In 
any  way.  We  believe,  however,  that  if  the 
evils  of  ghetto  America  are  to  be  ended,  em- 
phasis must  be  given  to  urban  education  at 
this  time. 

2.  Federal  aid  should  offer  each  urban 
educational  area  an  opportunity  to  restruc- 
ture its  entire  educational  system — and  Fed- 
eral aid  should  encourage  such  change.  Be- 
cause each  urban  center  will  have  different 
requirements  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  its  stu- 
dents and  different  interpretations  on  how 
best  to  satisfy  those  needs,  the  opportunity 
for  change  afforded  by  Federal  aid  should  not 
be  Interpreted  as  the  right  of  Washington  to 
dictate  change.  There  are  Inherent  difficulties 
In  the  current  structtire  of  urban  educa- 
tion— In  Its  system  of  and  approach  to  In- 
struction, In  its  concepts  of  control  over  edu- 
cation, in  the  financing  of  local  education, 
and  In  the  administrative  management  of 
education.  These  are  all  problems  of  mam- 
moth scopte  and  challenging  complexity.  Our 
approach  would  encourage  consideration  of 
these  overriding  questions  and  would  allow 
total  reform  and  innovation  in  a  local  school 
system.  However,  for  those  areas  which  are 
not  yet  prepared  to  rethink  these  funda- 
mental questions,  our  recommended  ap- 
proach would  still  permit  major  success  In 
immediate  revision  of  the  Instruction  and 
Internal  organization  of  urban  education 
systems. 

3.  Under  our  new  approach,  for  Federal 
approval,  an  urban  education  agency  plan 
would  have  to  be  fully  comprehensive  and 
Internally  consistent.  For  the  first  time.  Fed- 
eral aid  would  afford  urban  education  agen- 
cies the  opportunity  to  rewrite  their  own  sys- 
tems from  a  total  point  of  view— considering 
all  aspects  of  education:  teacher  quality  and 
recruitment:  curriculum;  facilities:  supple- 
mentary services:  and  internal  management 
and  organization.  And  for  the  first  time.  Fed- 
eral aid  would  require  urban  educational 
agencies  to  consider  changes  In  all  these  areas 
If  plans  are  to  be  approved.  In  the  recommen- 
dations to  follow,  those  having  to  do  with 
the  Comprehensive  Educational  Program 
and  with  the  Synergistic  Curriculum  must 
be  considered  by  the  local  education  agen- 
cies, but  are  not  required  as  a  part  of  each 
and  every  local  plan. 

4.  Federal  aid  under  the  new  approach 
would  be  dependent  upon  consideration  by 
the  urban  education  agency  of  the  value  of 
a  synergistic  curriculum — a  curriculum  based 
on  planning  which  considers  each  and  every 
aspect  of  education  and  Its  effect  on  every 
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other  aspect.  Synergistic  curriculum  plan- 
ning would,  In  other  words,  consider  basic 
skills  and  vocational/technical  education, 
recreation  and  extracurricular  activities,  cul- 
tural  development  and  the  development  of 
personal  creativity  and  self-reliance,  remedial 
programs  and  a  wide  range  of  academic  skiiu 
all  in  one  package — with  each  as  an  Integral 
part  of  the  student's  education,  and  with 
each  supported  by  every  other. 

5.  Federal  aid  to  urban  education  should 
require  participating  local  officials  to  Involve 
the  broaiider  community  In  the  comprehensive 
planning  for  education — both  In  the  sense  of 
parent  Interest  and  In  the  sense  of  engaging 
the  talent  available  from  the  private  sector 
In  making  public  education  relevant  and 
excellent 

6.  A  new  Federal  approach  to  urban  educa- 
tion would  require  substantial  new  Federal 
funds  for  education.  This  fact  Is  based  on 
the  realization  that  new  funds,  in  addition 
to  those  ctirrently  being  spent  In  the  cities, 
are  necessary  to  make  urban  education  rele- 
vant and  excellent,  that  the  tax  structure  of 
most  cities  and  states  cannot  carry  the  added 
burden,  and  that,  therefore.  It  Is  the  Fed- 
eral government  that  must  pay  the  additional 
costs. 

7.  Concommltant  with  development  of  ur- 
ban education  planning,  an  Associate  Com- 
missioner of  Urban  Education  should  be  ap- 
pointed within  the  Office  of  Education  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

8.  In  order  to  provide  the  massive  number 
of  qualified  teachers  necessary  to  any  suc- 
cess In  urban  education,  concentration  on 
and  new  effort  In  funding  of  massive  teacher 
training  Is  required. 

A  new  focus  on  urban  education 

1.  New  Federal  legislation  should  be  passed 
to  focus  exclusively  on  urban  schools,  re- 
stricting funds  to  the  local  education  agen- 
cies which  lie  within  a  Standard  Metropoli- 
tan Statistical  Area,  as  explicitly  defined  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

2.  To  qualify  an  area  should  be  required  to 
meet  defined  criteria  of  need  measured  In 
the  percent  of  all  children  aged  3  to  18  In- 
clusive; 

(a)  who  are  children  of  families  having  an 
annual  Income  of  less  than  a  defined  low- 
income  factor: 

(b)  who  are  receiving  aid  under  the  pro- 
gram of  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent 
Children  under  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration: and 

(c)  who  fall  to  meet  a  batlc  level  of  reading 
competence  as  determined  by  a  national 
examination  administered  by  the  states. 

3.  Implementation  of  the  new  urban  edu- 
cation approach  should  Initially  give  priority 
to  those  portions  of  the  local  area  which 
demonstrate  the  greatest  need. 

4.  In  participating  areas,  all  Federal  aid 
to  pre-prlmary.  elementary  and  secondary 
education  should  be  pulled  together  under 
the  single  new  Federal  program,  although 
local  planners  should  make  every  effort  to 
build  upon  the  accomplishments  of  existing 
programs  under  ESEA.  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Acts,  and  other  programs  dealing  with 
education. 

Comprehensive  education  planning 

5.  For  a  local  plan  to  qualify  for  aid,  ap- 
proval by  both  the  state  and  Federal  govern- 
ment should  be  required. 

6.  For  a  local  plan  to  qualify  for  aid,  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  teacher  recruit- 
ment and  quality  with  specific  attention  to 
the  following: 

(a)  the  recruitment  of  teachers  from  all 
minority  groups  and  both  sexes,  with  em- 
phasis on  males: 

(b)  liaison  with  other  government  agen- 
ctrs  and  youth  programs,  and  Identification 
of  students  In  secondary  schools  who  are  In- 
terested In  teaching  as  a  profession  and  would 
qualify;  4 


(c)  the  utilization  of  manpower  from  pri- 
vate industry,  and  the  use  of  conomunlty 
resldento  and  students  for  tutorial  purposes; 

(d)  simplifying  and  making  more  efficient 
certification  and  acceptance  procedures  and 
the  establishment  of  relevant  scholastic  back- 
ground requirements  so  that  entrance  Into 
the  school  system  as  a  teacher  U  not  prevent- 
ed by  an  Insurmountable  barrier  of  adminis- 
trative or  Irrelevant  requirements; 

(e)  establish  pay  structures  and  levels 
Bufflclently  competitive  to  attract  teachers  of 
excellence; 

(f)  establishing  sensible  promotion  sys- 
tems with  adequate  recognition  of  merit; 

(g)  in-servlce  training  programs  with  pay; 

(h)  leave-of-absence  programs  for  addi- 
tional academic  preparation  with  pay  and 
tenure  provided; 

( 1 )  leave-of-absence  programs  to  enter  pri- 
vate industry  in  exchange  programs; 

(J)  incentive  pay  programs  for  specialized 
preparation  In  urban  education; 

(k)  opportunities  for  teachers  to  under- 
Uke  additional  education  in  extra-curricu- 
lar fields  relevant  to  the  education  process. 

7.  For  a  local  plan  to  qualify  for  aid.  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  facility  require- 
ments and  use  with  specific  attention  to  the 
following : 

(a)  a  program  of  modernization  for  the 
prevention  of  overcrowding  and  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  learning  environment; 

(b)  renovation  and  expansion  of  old  build- 
ings, construction  of  new  buildings,  and  the 
provision  of  modern  equipment; 

(c)  new  concepts  in  facility  location  and 
utilization — such  as  educational  parks,  mag- 
net schools,  and  other  structural  patterns; 

(d)  the  expansion  of  current  recreational 
facilities — and  the  coordination,  develop- 
ment, and  construction  of  municipal  and 
educational  facilities  for  recreational  pur- 
poses. 

(e)  new  concepts  In  establishing  centers  of 
education  In  non-urban  settings  for  both 
educational  and  recreational  purposes  con- 
sidering the  year-round  nature  of  educa- 
catlonal  needs.  Such  concepts  might  Include 
camps,  farms,  use  of  National  or  State  parks. 

8  For  a  local  plan  to  qualify  for  aid.  con- 
sideration miist  be  given  to  "pre-school" 
programs: 

(a)  We  suggest  that  the  arbitrarily  chosen 
age  of  five  years  as  the  point  to  begin  school 
U  no  longer  valid  for  the  needs  of  the  urban 
community  and  consideration  be  given  to 
lowering  the  age  level  for  the  beginning  of 
school  to  three. 

(b)  Programs  developed  for  this  purpose 
should  Include  medical  care,  dental  care, 
other  physiological  needs,  nutrition— and 
parent  orientation  and  involvement. 

9.  For  a  local  plan  to  qualify  for  aid,  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  a  year-round 
school  system.  Using  the  vast  complex  of 
educational  facilities  and  manpower  avail- 
able, the  local  education  agency  should  begin 
to  treat  education  as  a  full  12-month  opera- 
tion. Such  a  program  should  not  be  merely  a 
re-schedullng  of  events,  but  should  be  fully 
consistent  with  a  new  synergistic  curriculum 
of  academics,  culture  and  recreation. 

10.  For  a  local  plan  to  qualify  for  aid,  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  a  priority  em- 
phasis on  the  basic  skills,  especially  reading 
and  communication— the  ability  to  read  the 
written  word,  to  understand  and  to  be  under- 
stood. 

11.  For  a  local  plan  to  qualify  for  aid.  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  qualitative  Im- 
provement In  the  relevance  and  mechanics  of 
Its  technical/vocational  education  program- 
fully    integrated    Into    the    synergistic    cxir- 

(        rlculum  and  not  as  a  substitute  for  emphasis 
on  the  basic   skills. 

(a)  Every  effort  should  be  made  by  Federal, 
I  State  and  local  officials  to  give  vocational 
j  education  the  social  status  commensurate 
with  Its  relevance  In  an  increasingly  mech- 
anized society. 


(b)  Regardless  of  any  new  focus  given  to 
vocational  education,  local  plans  should  treat 
It  as  merely  one  part  of  a  student's  educa- 
tion. Vocational  education  should  build  upon 
a  sound  foundation  In  basic  learning  skills. 

(c)  Local  planners  should  consider  the 
validity  of  a  work-study  program  through 
cooperative  education  between  the  public 
schools  and  private  Industry  as  part  of  at- 
tention paid  to  the  vocational  education  por- 
tion of  the  synergistic  curriculum. 

13  For  a,local  plan  to  qualify  for  aid,  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  special  programs 
for  the  gifted  disadvantaged  students  to  in- 
sure that  they  receive  the  stimulus  to  develop 
to  their  fullest  potential. 

13.  For  a  local  plan  to  qualify  for  aid,  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  a  broad  range  of 
supplementary  services  to  the  teacher  said 
the  student,  with  specific  attention  given  to 
the  following: 

(a)  major  guidance  counseling  system  de- 
signed for  maximum  personalization  through 
a  low  counselor-student  ratio; 

(b)  a  program  to  provide  continuity  In 
the  counselor-student  relationship; 

(c)  Integration  of  the  guidance  program 
into  the  new  synergistic  curriculum; 

(d)  a  specially  prepared  program  for  col- 
lege entrance  and  Job  placement  guidance; 

(e)  pre-school  guidance  program  for  par- 
ents; 

(f )  systematic  and  continuing  testing  pro- 
grams  for  counseling  purposes; 

(g)  professional  referral  services  for  medi- 
cal, dental  and  other  physiological  prob- 
lems; 

(h)  early  Identification  and  referral  for 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped,  emo- 
tionally disturbed  and  mentally  retarded 
students,  and  proper  programs  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  these  students; 

(1)  development  of  programs  to  hire  com- 
munity residents,  especially  mothers,  to  do 
part-time  administrative  work,  such  as,  but 
not  restricted  to:  playground,  cafeteria  and 
study  hall  supervision;  office  assistance;  cleri- 
cal assistance  to  teachers,  especially  In  at- 
tendance recording,  etc.; 

(J)  pay  to  students  to  offer  administrative 
assistance  and  to  perform  other  useful  tasks 
In  and  around  the  school; 

(k)  the  health  and  nutrition  of  the  stu- 
dents through  continuation  and  expansion 
of  progranos  under  the  Federal  school  lunch 
plan  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act. 

14.  For  a  local  plan  to  qualify  for  aid,  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  altering  the  con- 
cept that  urban  education  stops  at  age  16 
and  grade  level  12 — and  should  have  to  dem- 
onstrate that  programs  for  continuing  educa- 
tion are  being  developed. 

15.  For  a  local  plan  to  qualify  for  aid,  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  the  concept  of 
decentralizing  the  administration  of  the 
school  system  to  bring  It  more  In  touch  with 
the  demands  and  needs  of  the  local  com- 
munity area.  Consideration  toward  the  fol- 
lowing objectives  should  be  required  for  a 
system  in  which: 

(a)  A  Community  School  Board  (an  orga- 
nizational body  representing  a  subcommu- 
nlty  vrtthln  the  city)  could  be  given  the  fol- 
lowing responsibilities: 

(1)  determination  of  curriculum  policy; 

(2)  budget  formulation  and  expenditure; 

(3)  establishment  of  staff  positions  and 
salary  scales.  Including  district  superin- 
tendent and  the  authority  over  collective 
bargaining  with  teachers; 

(4)  personnel  appointment.  Including  dis- 
trict superintendent,  selection,  and  granting 
of  tenure; 

(5)  control  over  school  property,  construc- 
tion and  design; 

(6)  determination  of  district  organization 
vrtthln  and  among  schools; 

(7)  zoning  and  pupil  assignment; 

(8)  textbook  and  other  equipment  deter- 
mination; 


(0)  contracting  authority  with  other  In- 
stitutions or  individuals; 

(10)  conduct  of  relations  wltix  other  dis- 
tricts; 

(11)  adherence  to  building  maintenance 

standards; 

(12)  collection  and  submission  to  the  cen- 
tral education  agency  of  Information  on  ex- 
penditures and  other  data  necessary  for 
preparation  of  the  budget  allocation  formtila, 
records  of  pupU  performance  on  standard- 
ized tests,  attendance  data,  etc.; 

(13)  use  of  total  pupU  achievement  and 
performance  records  for  public  information 
and  evaluation  purposes; 

(14)  provision  of  space  or  equivalent  for 
classes  as  requested  by  the  Central  School 
Board  lor  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped, emotionally  disturbed  and  mentally 
retarded  students; 

(15)  all  other  responsibilities  not  reserved 
to  the  Central  School  Board; 

(16)  consultation  with  teachers  and  stu- 
dents in  planning  policy,  particularly  at  the 
secondary  school  level. 

(b)  The  Central  School  Board  (an  organi- 
zational body  representing  the  city  as  a 
whole)  should  be  given  the  following  respon- 
sibilities: 

(1)  development  and  administration  of  an 
objective  and  equitable  formula  for  total 
annual  budget  allocations  to  the  Community 
School  Boards;  ,     w^i 

(2)  pupil  transfers  and  alteration  of  school 
districts  to  correct  overcrowding  or  under- 
utlllzatlon;  ^         .. 

(3)  collective  bargaining  with  labor  other 
than  teachers;  ,  ^    ^     *  ,„, 

(4)  preparation  of  the  capital  budget  for 
facilities  after  consultation  with  the  Com- 
munity School  Boards;    '  ,  »,  * 

(5)  consultation  on  school  design,  but 
without  limiting  authority; 

(6)  advice  on  minimum  standards  oi 
maintenance; 

(7)  leadership  through  planning  and  in- 
ter-dlstrlct  cooperation;  ^  „  ^  „, 

(8)  relations  with  the  State  and  Federal 
government; 

(9)  central  Information  for  public  pur- 
poses en  the  school  system; 

(10)  data  processing  and  collection  center; 

(11)  accounting  and  auditing  procedures; 
program-planning-budgeting  system  If  de- 
sired; ^^ 

(12)  purchasing  service  for  Its  own  use, 
and  for  district  school  use  If  requested; 

( 13 )  cltv-vrtde  testing  services: 

(14)  management  of  city- wide  programs 
for  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  Sind 
emotionally  disturbed  and  mentally  retarded 

^  "o  A  mechanism  Is  established  to  settle 
disputes  between  the  Community  School 
Board  and  the  Central  School  Board. 

16  For  a  local  plan  to  qualify  for  aid,  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  changes  In  edu- 
cational management  such  as  re-lnvlgora- 
tlon  of   existing   decision- making   processes. 

(a)  Attention  should  be  required  to  the 
potential  use  of  a  cost-effectiveness  measure- 
ment system  where  priority  Is  given  to  that 
method  or  combination  of  methods  which 
produces  the  best  success  of  learning  In  the 

student.  ,      .    ._    ..  ^ 

(b)  Attention  should  be  required  to  the 
potential  use  of  a  program-poUcy-budgetlng 
approach  which  includes  a  balanced  use  of 
technology,  facilities  and  manpower  to  derive 
the  most"  effective  and  successful  learning 
process— insuring  the  most  beneficial  use  of 
avaUable  funds  and  avoiding  the  manomoth 
waste    of     misdirected     and     underutilized 

assets. 

Synergistic  curriculum 

17.  For  a  local  plan  to  qualify  for  aid,  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  utilization  of  a 
synergistic  curriculum — a  cxirrlctUum  based 
on  a  program  which  considers  each  and  every 
aspect  of  education  and  Its  effect  on  every 
other  aspect  of  education. 
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18.  Th«  two  basic  requirements  of  cur- 
riculum planning  should  be  emphasis  on 
basic  skills  and  provision  of  a  comprehensive 
range  of  academic  subjects. 

19  Sound  curriculum  planning  should  in- 
clude recognition  of  the  history,  culture,  and 
contributions  of  minority  groups. 

30.  The  curriculum  should  Include  a  full 
range  of  optional,  vocational  and  technical 
courses  and  training. 

ai.  The  curriculum  should  include  extra- 
curricular progranu  of  extensive  variety  with 
meaningful  sui>ervlslon. 

22.  The  curriculum  should  include  a  full 
range  of  recreational  activities  with  atten- 
tion to  physical  fitness. 

33.  The  curriculum  should  include  pro- 
grams to  develop  the  self-reliance  and  per- 
sonal creativity  of  students  as  individuals  and 
as   members  of  society. 

34.  Consideration  must  be  given  to  utili- 
zation of  new  and  Improved  curriculum 
structures  Including  some  of  the  following: 

(a)  low  pupil-teacher  ratio; 

(b)  modular  scheduling: 

(c)  non -graded  classes: 

(d)  team  teaching:  ^^ 

(e)  Independent  study:  { 
11)  Individualized  Instruction. 

96.  Censideration  must  be  given  to  the 
utilization  of  electronic  instruction,  includ- 
ing: 

(a)  educational  television; 

(b)  computer-based  Instruction; 

(c)  teaching  machines: 

(d)  other  electronic  devices. 

26.  Consideration  must  be  given  to  utiliza- 
tion of  revised,  updated,  and  imaginative 
texts  and  printed  materials,  films  and  tapes, 
expanded  library  equipment  and  books,  and 
coordinated  Inter-library  systems. 

27.  Consideration  must  be  given  to  pro- 
viding curriculum  redevelopment  and  re- 
evaluatlon  programs  Involving  teachers  and 
professional  constiltants. 

Community  participation 

28.  For  a  local  plan  to  qualify  for  aid,  every 
effort  should  be  required  to  assure  active  par- 
ticipation In  the  planning  by  officials  of  pri- 
vate Independent  schools,  private  Industry, 
and  higher  education  Institutions,  especially 
those  In  the  1  x:al  area. 

29.  For  a  local  plan  to  qualify  for  aid.  the 
role  of  the  private  sector  should  be  made  an 
integral  part  of  the  education  system.  Con- 
sideration of  the  following  should  be  re- 
quired : 

(a)  programs  using  on  a  volunteer  or  pur- 
chase basis  private  sector  personnel,  faclli- 
tlea  and  methods  for  teacher  recruitment, 
guidance  and  testing  services,  volunteer  as- 
sistance, facility  use  and  future  planning  and 
development: 

»b)  purchase  from  private  Industry  of  spe- 
cific education  services  designed  to  meet 
modern  education  needs: 

(c)  development  of  local  tax  Incentive  and 
credit  proposals  to  encourage  participation 
of  the  private  sector  In  local  education. 

30.  For  a  local  plan  to  qualify  for  aid,  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  making  the  role 
of  higher  education  an  Integral  part  of  the 
education  system  which  may  Include  such 
areas  as: 

(a)  teacher  training  and  apprenticeships: 

(b)  curriculum  development  and  evalua- 
tion on  a  continuing  basis: 

(cl  long-range  planning  for  educational 
needs: 

(d)  Involvement  of  college  or  university 
faculties  and  stafTs  in  various  advisory, 
supervisory  or  participatory  roles. 

31.  For  a  local  plan  to  qualify  for  aid, 
provision  should  be  made  for  local  private 
school  students  who  are  educationally  de- 
prived to  take  advantage  of  special  services 
available  to  public  school  students — through 
arrangements  such  as  dual  enrollment,  edu- 
caUonal  radlc  and  TV,  and  mobile  educa- 
tional services  and  equipment. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

32.  For  a  local  plan  to  qualify  for  aid,  dra- 
matic attempts  must  be  included  to  Involve 
the  community  in  the  education  process  of 
Its  students  and  in  education  Itself.  Consid- 
eration   must    be    given    to    the    following: 

(a)  specific  programs  of  public  relations 
for  a  community's  knowledge  atwut  Its  school 
system: 

(b)  specific  programs  of  community  infor- 
mation about  the  success  of  the  local 
schools — In  comparison,  with  other  schools 
and  In  absolute  achievement  levels: 

(c)  development  of  educational  facilities 
In  neighborhood  centers  where  the  physical 
structure  of  the  building  can  serve  as  a 
shell  for  a  variety  of  community  activities 
Including  adult  education,  cultural  and  arts 
activities,  recreation,  health  services  and 
public  affairs  Information. 

(d)  use  of  educational  facilities  as  neigh- 
borhood centers  on  a  year-round,  7  day-a- 

_week.  16  hour-a-day  basis 

33  I»or  a  local  plan  to  qualify  for  aid. 
Local  Advisory  Councils  should  be  required 
for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  education  pro- 
grams and  making  recommendations  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  education  system.  The 
Councils  should  include: 

(a)  persons  knowledgeable  in  the  field 
of  public  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion: 

(b)  persons  knowledgeable  In  the  field  of 
local  private  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion systems: 

(c)  local  public  school  officials: 

(d)  local  higher  education  officials; 

(e)  local  government  officials; 

(f)  private  citizens  and  others  having  spe- 
cial knowledge  and  experience  with  urban 
education,  including  representatives  of  en- 
gaged private  industry  where  appropriate. 

Funding 

34.  The  Federal  government  should  provide 
those  funds  necesary  to  implement  the  new 
approach  to  Federal  aid  to  urban  education 
and  the  specific  urban  education  program 
outlined  here  over  and  above  those  funds 
now  provided  by  local  and  state  educational 
agencies  to  the  local  area.  Funds  can  also  be 
made  available  to  a  "Metropolitan  area"  If 
that  area  presents  a  plan  consistent  with 
the  intention  and  requirements  of  other  rec- 
ommendations. Such  a  program  should  dem- 
onstrate that  It  clearly  meeu  the  needs  of 
the  urban  core  and  would,  by  Its  metropoli- 
tan nature  serve  to  solve  the  dilemma  of 
urban  education. 

35.  The  State  and  local  governments  should 
not  be  allowed  to  reduce  the  amounts  which 
they  currently  spend  on  education.  As  the 
coals  of  education  Increase,  once  Federal  In- 
volvement iinder  the  new  program  Is  fully 
Implemented,  the  Federal  percentage  share 
of  the  cost  of  local  education  should  not  be 
allowed  to  Increase  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  Federal  government. 

36.  Ttxe  Federal  government  shotild  be  al- 
lowed to  withhold  funds  from  the  state  or 
the  locality  If  a  local  plan  Is  not  being  im- 
plemented according  to  the  specifications  of 
the  program  approved  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. 

37.  The  Congress  should  consider  estab- 
lishing an  alternative  funding  procedure  by 
which  the  Federal  government,  when  a  state 
shows  an  unwillingness  to  recognize  the 
needs  of  an  urban  educational  system,  can 
by-pass  a  state  and  deal  directly  with  the 
local  education  agency. 

38  Funds  which  can  be  allotted  to  any 
local  educational  agency  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  program  should  not  exceed  the 
following: 

(a)  For  the  purposes  of  Implementing  a 
program  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  urban  edu- 
cation, including  programs  for  disadvantaged 
pre-school  children,  but  not  Including  pro- 
grams for  physical  facility  expansion,  an  an- 
nual    amount     equal     to     the     number    of 
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students  In  the  local  education  area  multi- 
plied by  approximately  $867.* 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  expanding  physical 
facilities,  a  total  amount  distributed  over  a 
period  of  years  equal  to  the  number  of 
classrooms  In  the  local  education  area  needed 
to  achieve  a  student-classroom  ratio  of  24  to  i 
multiplied  by  approximately  $64,000.' 

39.  The  Congress  should  authorize  and 
appropriate  a  sum  of  $39,692  million  for  the 
five-year  cost  of  the  new  approach  to.  and 
legislation  for.  Federal  aid  to  urban  educa- 
tion. This  figure  reflects  a  major  increase  in 
Federal  spending  for  education,  but  entails 
some  savings  from  existing  programs  under 
current  law,  such  as  ESEA.  whose  projects  in 
many  areas  would  be  made  part  of  the  new 
comprehensive  approach.  Anticipated  year- 
by-year  needs  are  as  follows:  1st  FY,  0;  2nd 
FY,  $6  107  million;  3rd  FY,  $2,555  million: 
4th  FY.  $10,203  mlUlon;  6th  FY.  $12,829 
million. 

Federal  reorganization 

40.  We  recommend  the  establishment  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  of  a  Bureau  of 
Urban  Education  to  Implement  the  new  ap- 
proach to  Federal  aid  to  urban  education 
The  Bureau  of  Urban  Education  should  un- 
dertake the  following  responsibilities: 

(a)  review  and  acceptance  of  State  ap- 
proved local  plans  according  to  specified 
criteria  Including  the  Implementation  of 
reading  competence  standards  and  examina- 
tions: 

(b)  development  and  operation  of  an  in- 
formation center  collecting  and  providing 
Information  on  research.  Implementation  of 
pilot  programs  on  urban  areas  and  education 
policies  from  public  and  private  sources,  the 
development  and  operation  of  a  system  of 
dissemination  of  research  results  and  evalua- 
tions to  local  school  systems; 

(c)  professional  and  expert  assistance  to 
local  educational  agencies  for  consultation 
purposes  In  the  development  of  urban  edu- 
cation planning; 

(d)  submission  to  Congress  of  an  annual 
report  and  recommendations  on  programs  In 
effect  and  on  functions  of  the  Bureau: 

(e)  the  op>eratlon  of  enlarged  teacher 
training  programs  for  teachers  of  urban  dis- 
advantaged youth. 

41.  The  Aasoclate  Commissioner  In  charge 
of  the  newly  created  Bureau  of  Urban  Edu- 
cation should  be  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

42.  The  budget  of  the  newly  created  Bu- 
reau of  Urban  Education  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  as  an  entirely  distinct  line 
Item  for  the  scrutiny  of  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress. 

43.  We  recommend  that  a  per  annum  figure 
of  $6,000,000  or  a  total  of  $30,000,000  over  a 
five-year  period  be  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  administering  the 
Bureau  of  Urban  Education;  an  additional 
$30,000,000  should  be  authorized  and  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  making  studies 
preparatory  to  the  implementation,  execu- 
tion, and  evaluation  of  the  urban  education 
plans. 

44.  We  recommend  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Advisory  Council  which  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  and  shall 
consist  of  12  members,  a  majority  of  whom 
should  be  broadly  representative  of  the  edu- 
cational and  cultural  resources  of  the  United 
States  and  "of  different  geographical  areas. 
The  Council  should  Include  persons  knowl- 
edgeable in'  the  field  of  urban  education, 
state  and  local  public  school  officials,  govern- 
ment   officials,    private    citizens,    and    other 


•  With  preparation  of  legislation,  figures 
may  be  slightly  altered  and  will  increase  each 
year  by  a  factor  relative  to  the  co«t  of  living 
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persona  having  special  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience with  respect  to  urban  education. 
The  National  Advisory  Council  should: 

(a)  make  recommendations  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  program.  Its  administration 
and  operation.  Including  iu.  effectiveness  in 
meeting  the  purposes  of  the  new  federal 
approach  to  urban  education; 

(b)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  carried 
out  under  this  new  approach  and  dissemi- 
nate the  results  thereof; 

{Cl  review,  evaluate  and  transmit  to  Con- 
gress and  the  President  the  reports  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  evaluation  procedures; 

(d)  report  specifically  on  which  of  the 
various  urban  education  programs  hold  the 
highest  promise  of  raising  the  attainment  of 
the  educationally  deprived  In  urban  areas; 

le)  make  an  annual  report  of  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  Congress  and  the 
President. 

Teacher  training 

45.  The  newly  established  Bureau  of  Urban 
Education  within  the  Office  of  Education 
should  coordinate  all  existing  Federal  teacher 
training  programs  as  they  relate  to  urban 
education,  utilizing  them  as  a  single  pack- 
age directed  toward  attracting  and  training 
more  and  better  teachers  for  the  urban  com- 
munities. 

46.  An  extensive  series  of  year-round  In- 
stitutes leading  to  a  degree  In  urban  educa- 
tion should  be  supported  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment on  university  and  college  campuses 
throughout  the  country  to  retrain  qualified 
teachers  willing  to  teach  In  urban  areas. 

47.  Funds  should  be  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  throughout  the  country  to  develop 
curricula  pertinent  to  the  problems  of  urban 
education — and  programs  leading  to  a  degree 
In  urban  education. 

48.  Scholarship  support  programs  should 
be  provided  on  a  wide  basis  to  students 
throughout  the  country  enrolled  in  urban 
education  teaching  programs,  with  a  loan- 
forgiveness  provision  for  students  who  teach 
m  that  area  of  the  urban  center  which 
the  local  education  agency  defines  as  that 
area  most  in  need  of  more  and  better  teach- 
ers. 

49  A  program  should  be  established  by 
the  Bureau  of  Urban  Education  to  seek  out 
persons  throughout  the  country  willing  to 
become  teachers  or  teacher  aids  In  urban 
areas  with  a  high  proportion  of  disadvan- 
taged students. 

50.  A  program  should  be  established  by 
the  Bureau  of  Urban  Education  to  provide 
funds  for  an  Intensive  course  of  study  lead- 
ing to  a  degree  in  urban  teacher  aid  tech- 
niques. 

51.  We  recommend  that  a  total  of  $787,- 
000.000  of  new  funds  be  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
teacher  and  teacher  aid  training  programs: 
8230  million  for  the  first  Fiscal  Year;  $350 
million  for  the  second;  $127  million  for  the 
third,  and  $40  million  for  the  fourth  and  fifth 
years. 

In  conclusion,  we  should  point  out  that 
these  recommendations  have  not  treated  the 
subject  of  racial  Integration  In  the  public 
schools  In  any  major  way.  Racial  Integra- 
tion—in  society  at  large  and  In  the  schools — 
Is  of  vital  Importance  for  the  growth  of  a 
progressive  and  harmonious  community. 

But  too  many  have  come  to  think  of  racial 
Integration  as  the  major  or  only  reform  need- 
ed to  make  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion sound.  This  simply  Is  not  so. 

The  Supreme  Court  said  In  1954  that  sepa- 
rate education  for  blacks  and  whites  Is  In- 
herently unequal  education.  We  agree.  The 
Court  did  not  say  that  Integrated  schools 
are  inherently  good  schools. 

Our  recommendations  concentrate  on  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  urban  schools.  The 
current  monopoly  of  attention  commanded 
by  the  debate  over  racial  integration  makes 
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it  difficult  to  focus  on  the  more  critical  and 
far-reaching  reforms  which  are  needed  In 
urban  education.  The  debate  over  racial  inte- 
gration should  not  be  allowed  to  delay  com- 
prehensive improvement  In  the  schools  of 
our  troubled  cities.  The  Issues  should  be  kept 
separate. 

There  are  no  panaceas  to  America's  urban 
crisis.  Realizing  that  there  are  many  fronts 
that  should  be  treated,  we  believe  that  Con- 
gress must  move  now  with  courage  and  opti- 
mism in  the  field  of  education — that  area 
which  offers  the  greatest  hope  of  breaking  the 
cycle  of  our  urban  dilemma. 

Awaiting  the  future  In  fear  can  be  fatal. 
America  must  shape  Its  future  with  faith — 
faith  In  our  capacity  to  do  what  needs  do- 
ing, faith  in  the  healing  power  of  hope,  faith 
in  the  reason  of  men  who  are  part  of  the 
American  dream. 


SOVIET  NAVAL  BUILDUP 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  24,  the  very  day  that  the  latest 
pubhcation  of  the  authoritative  Jane's 
Fighting  Ships  disclosed  in  London  that 
a  massive  Soviet  naval  buildup  threatens 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Par  East,  the 
administration  imposed  a  slashing  new- 
reduction  of  civilian  personnel  employed 
in  our  vital  naval  research  facilities. 

These  cuts  were  imposed  in  the  Naval 
Electronic  Laboratory  Center,  the  Naval 
Undersea  Warfare  Center,  the  Naval 
Weapons  Center,  and  similar  laboratories 
where  our  Navy  is  seeking  new  means 
of  coping  with  the  ominous  Russian 
threat.  Just  as  we  learn  that  Russia  has 
developed  nuclear  submarines  with  capa- 
bilities far  beyond  our  original  assess- 
ment, the  administration  has  decided  to 
economize  and  cut  back  our  means  of 
meeting  the  new  threat. 

The  President  tells  us  that  the  Rus- 
sians, by  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  un- 
leased  "the  dogs  of  war."  Yet  he  is  now 
firing  the  dogcatchers. 

The  Johnson-Humphrey  administra- 
tion maintains  that  it  must  take  $3  bil- 
lion of  an  overall  $6  billion  budget  cut 
from  our  defense  expenditures.  If  this 
is  what  they  are  doing,  let  them  be  con- 
sistent. A  disproportionately  large 
amount  is  slashed  from  vital  naval  re- 
search. But  the  OCace  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  remains  overstaffed  with  2,157 
civilians  getting  in  each  other's  way.  Any 
personnel  reduction  should  first  be  made 
in  the  Defense  Secretary's  ofiQce. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  arbitrary 
reduction  of  experienced  research  per- 
sonnel, in  San  Diego  and  elsewhere, 
comes  at  a  time  when  these  men  are  busy 
with  high-priority  projects. 

Jane's  naval  publication,  which  draws 
information  from  the  British  Royal  Navy 
and  other  sources,  said: 

It  would  be  unwise  not  to  be  fully  aware  of 
the  overall  Increase  in  the  size  of  the  Soviet 
Navy  or  Its  penetration  of  the  Mediterranean 
...  of  its  concentration  in  the  Far  East  .  .  . 
of  Its  moving  In  to  fill  the  voids  created  by 
the  evacuation  of  other  major  naval  p>ower8 
...  of  the  very  numerous  intelligence  col- 
lection ships  deployed  in  all  the  seven  seas 
...  of  the  Soviet  Navy's  general  ubiquity  to 
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the  embarrassment  of  British  and  American 
naval  operations  and  exercises. 

The  publication  said  the  rapid  builduo 
of  the  Soviet  Navy  was  highlighted  by 
very  sophisticated  new  nuclear  subma- 
rines. Yet  the  administration  is  cutting 
back  on  the  very  facilities,  the  antisub- 
marine research  centers,  that  are  striv- 
ing to  cope  with  this  threat  to  our  se- 
curity. 

I  believe  that  these  unwise  and  mis- 
placed cuts  should  be  rescinded  at  once. 
Future  systems  of  defense  depend  on  the 
research  now  being  penalized.  Let  the 
fat  first  be  cut  from  among  the  civilian 
personnel  now  overstafifing  the  Defense 
Secretary's  office. 


JETS  TO  ISRAEL 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BUCKBURN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  19,  196S 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  and  revise  my  re- 
marks on  H.R.  19908,  I  should  like  to 
make  it  clear  that  my  nay  vote  against 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1968  Is  con- 
sistent with  my  position  that  I  have 
maintained  since  coming  to  this  Con- 
gress from  the  Fourth  District  of 
Georgia;  that  is,  that  the  entire  area  of 
foreign  assistance  should  be  carefully  re- 
viewed by  the  Congress  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  tremendous  waste  involved  with  it,  as 
well  as  to  assure  ourselves  that  we  are 
achieving  the  objectives  that  we  hoped 
for  in  establishing  such  a  program  in  the 
first  instance. 

I  am  not  satisfied  that  we  have  been 
achieving  these  objectives.  However,  this 
is  not  the  main  thrust  of  my  remarks 
today.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this 
vote  against  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1968  does  not  reflect  my  very  positive 
attitude  that  the  President  must  move 
forward  with  the  sale  of  supersonic  jets 
to  Israel,  which  in  my  opinion,  is  the  sole 
anchor  securing  our  interests  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  against  the  violent  storms  that 
beset  these  countries  now. 

I  am  including  In  these  remarks  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  have  sent  to  the  President 
reflecting  my  stand  on  this  matter  and 
urging  that  he  move  with  all  due  speed  In 
assisting  Israel  In  maintaining  her  mili- 
tary strength: 

Congress  of  the   United  States, 
HoDSE    OF    Representatives. 

Washington,   D.C.,    September   25,   1968. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  wanted  to  write  you 
and  ask  that,  contrary  to  my  vote  against  the 
FH^relgn  Assistance  Act  of  1968,  which  was 
consistent  with  my  actions  since  coming  to 
the  Congress  with  regard  to  Foreign  Aid,  I 
hope  that  you  vrtll  pursue  with  all  dispatch 
the  consummation  of  an  agreement  with 
Israel  so  that  we  can  provide  this  country 
with  supersonic  jets  and  other  equipment 
necessary  to  maintain  this  gallant  country's 
ability  to  preserve  Itself  against  its  enemies, 
as  well  as  to  maintain  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Sincerely, 

Ben  B.  Blackburn, 
Member  of  Congress. 
Fourth  District,  Georgia. 
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CONGRESSIONAIi  REFORM 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF  mssotna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result 
of  recent  Increased  Interest  In  congree- 
slonal  reform  legislation,  we  have  been 
receiving  requests  from  the  general 
public,  as  well  as  new  requests  from  the 
political  science  community,  for  histor- 
ical and  technical  information  on  this 
subject. 

I  have  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
following  items:  First,  "Congressional 
Reform:  Proposed  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1967.'"  being  a  summary  of 
major  provisions  of  the  bill,  together 
with  a  brief  account  of  significant  events 
leading  up  to  the  creation  in  1965  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Ccujgress;  second,  "The  Reorganlza- 
tldh  of  Congress:  A  Comparison  of  the 
Efforts  of  1946  and  1967";  third.  "A  Short 
HistooT  of  the  Development  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules";  and  fourth, 
a  compcuTitive  analysis  of  significant 
features  in  S.  355.  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1967.  passed  by  the 
Senate,  March  7,  1967,  and  referred  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Rules,  March 
9,  1967,  and  two  bills  which  have  been 
written  subsequent  to  passage  of  S.  355 
by  the  Senate:  H.R.  15687,  a  suggested 
revision  of  S.  355  introduced  by  Mr. 
Smith  of  California  on  February  29. 
1968,  and  later  revised,  and  H.R.  18039. 
introduced  by  Mr.  Madden  on  June  20, 
1968. 

All  four  of  these  items  were  prepared 
by  Mr.  Walter  Kravitz.  a  specialist  in 
American  National  Government  for  the 
Library  of  Congrress.  Mr.  Kravitz  has 
been  in  Government  service  for  more 
than  20  years,  and  recently  received  his 
20-year  Federal  Service  Award  pin  on 
August  5  from  LRS  Director  Lester  S. 
Jason. 

Following  military  service  in  the  Army 
in  World  War  n,  Mr.  Kravitz.  a  native 
of  Brooklyn.  N.Y..  attended  the  New  York 
University,  where  he  received  the  B.A. 
degree  in  1949  and  the  M.A.  degree  in 
government  in  1950.  Moving  to  Washing- 
ton in  1950,  Mr.  Kravitz  began  doctoral 
studies  in  government  at  the  American 
University  and  took  a  position  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  He 
Joined  the  staff  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress in  1951  as  an  exchange  accessloner 
in  the  Exchange  and  Gift  Division.  He 
was  promoted  to  head  of  the  Division's 
receiving  and  routing  section  in  1952.  be- 
fore transferring  to  the  General  Refer- 
ence and  Bibliography  Division  as  a  jun- 
ior bibliographer. 

In  1953  he  was  advanced  to  interna- 
tional organizations  research  analyst  and 
later  in  the  year  was  assigned  to  head 
the  Division's  reference  information  and 
telephone  inquiry  unit.  He  moved  on  tc 
the  History  and  Government  Division  of 
the  LRS  in  1957  to  serve  as  social  science 
analyst.  Over  the  years  he  has  been  pro- 
moted to  progressively  more  responsible 
positions  and  was  named  to  his  present 
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post  earlier  this  year.  The  recipient  of 
several  outstanding  performance  ratings. 
Mr.  Kravitz  is  a  member  of  the  District 
of  Colimibia  and  the  American  Political 
Science  Associations.  He  is  presently 
working  on  a  history  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  is  the  author  of  articles  which  have 
appeared  In  encyclopedia  yearbooks. 

Mr.  Kravitz  has  rendered  outstanding 
service  to  the  joint  committee  from  the 
beginning  of  the  committee's  labors.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  dedicated,  capable,  and 
patient  public  servants  I  have  met  in  the 
many  years  I  have  served  in  the  U.8. 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  can  be  justifiably 
proud  to  name  Walter  Kravitz  among  its 
top  specialists,  for  he  is  surely  In  the 
front  rank  of  experts  today  on  the  work- 
ings of  the  U.S.  Government,  and  the 
Congress  in  particular. 

The  above-mentioned  articles  are  as 
follows: 

lONAi.   Rktorm:    Proposed   Ucgisla- 
■nvK  Reoroakization  Act  or  1867 
(By  Walter  Kravitz.  analyst.  American  Na- 
tional Government.  Government  and  Gen- 
eral Research  Division.  September  22.  1967) 

CONCRKSSIONAL  EErORM  IN    1907 

For  the  flrat  time  in  21  years,  and  only  the 
second  time  In  Its  entire  history.  Congrees 
in  1967  seriously  considered  an  omnibus  bill 
to  Improve  Its  own  organization  and  pro- 
cedures. The  first  comprehensive  statute  to 
reorganize  the  Federal  legislature  had  been 
enacted  In  1946.  Among  other  things,  this 
earlier  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  con- 
solidated and  reduced  the  number  of  stand- 
ing commltteee.  improved  committee  pro- 
cedures, provided  for  the  acquisition  of  pro- 
fessional committee  staff,  expanded  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  as  a  research  and 
reference  arm  of  Congress,  attempted  to 
strengthen  Congress"  fiscal  procedures,  re- 
lieved Congress  of  some  petty  but  tlme-con- 
similng  functions,  and  established  lobby  reg- 
istration regulations. 

During  the  next  five  years  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  twice  re- 
viewed the  operation  of  the  Reorganization 
Act — in  1948  and  1951 — and  recommended 
Improvements.  Congress  failed  to  act  on  any 
of  tbeae. 

By  the  early  1960's  it  had  become  clear  that 
while  the  1946  statute  contained  much  of 
value  It  was  also  deficient  In  several  respects. 
The  new  fiscal  procedures,  including  the  pro- 
vision for  a  legislative  budget,  had  been  tried 
and  abandoned.  The  provision  for  Congres- 
sional adjournment  on  July  31  of  each  year 
was  regularly  clrcxmivented.  Court  decisions 
and  administrative  Inadequacies  had  restrict- 
ed the  potential  of  the  Lobbying  Act.  Ques- 
tions were  raised  about  the  nature  of  the 
committees'  professional  staffs. 

Moreover,  many  problems  untouched  by 
the  1946  Act  and  others  that  had  arisen  since 
Its  passage  led  to  a  growing  demand  In  Con- 
gress, in  the  press,  and  among  students  of 
Congress  for  another  thorough  review  of  Con- 
gressional machinery.  Symptomatic  of  this 
concern  was  the  26th  American  Assembly, 
which  met  from  October  29  to  November  1, 
1964  to  discuss  The  Congress  and  America's 
Future.  FYom  these  meetings  emerged  a  com- 
prehensive list  of  congressional  reform  sug- 
gestions. Regional  American  Assembly  meet- 
ings during  the  next  six  months  gave  inten- 
sive study  to  the  same  subject.  And  on  No- 
vember 24,  1966,  NBC  News  presented  on  na- 
tionwide television  the  results  of  a  manage- 
ment study  of  Congress  by  Arthur  D.  Little. 
Inc..  In  a  program  entitled.  "Congress  Needs 
Help." 

By  tMs  time  Congress  had  already  decided 
to  conduct  its  second  comprehensive  Intro- 
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spectlve  examination.  As  in  the  mid-I940'i, 
the  vehicle  chosen  for  the  study  was  a  special 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress.  It  was  established  by  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  2  of  the  89th  Congress, 
upon  which  final  action  was  taken  March  11, 
1966.  The  Joint  Committee  consisted  of  six 
Senators  and  six  Representatives.  Senator 
A.  S.  Mike  Monroney  of  Oklahoma,  who  as  a 
Representative  had  been  vice  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  produced  the  1946  Act.  spon- 
sored the  resolution  in  the  Senate  and  served 
as  cochalrman  of  the  1966  Joint  Committee. 
Cochalrman  for  the  House  was  Representa- 
tive Ray  J.  Madden  of  Indiana. 

The  Joint  Committee  held  40  days  of  hear- 
ings between  May  10  and  September  23,  1965 
It  heard  199  witnesses,  including  17  Senators 
and  69  Representatives.  Numerous  Members 
of  Congress,  political  scientists,  organizations. 
and  government  officials  submitted  state- 
ments for  the  record.  The  testimony,  to- 
gether with  documents  and  submissions, 
filled  16  printed  volumes  totaling  2,322  pages. 
In  addition,  the  Joint  Committee's  staff  in- 
terviewed Members  and  staff  of  the  commit- 
tees of  both  Houses,  reviewed  reports  of  their 
of  their  activities,  and  evaluated  the  pro- 
posals  and  recommendations  in  the  works  of 
political  scientists  and  study  groups. 

Out  of  these  Investigations  and  several 
months  of  executive  meetings  emerged  the 
Joint  Committee's  Pinal  Report  of  July  28, 
1966.  It  contained  almost  120  recommenda- 
tions for  reorganization  and  reform  of  the 
committee  system,  fiscal  controls,  staffing,  re- 
search services,  ethics,  housekeeping,  and  the 
lobbying  act.  Bills  based  upon  the  Report 
were  introduced  in  both  Houses  In  the  fall  ol 
1966,  but  crowded  legislative  schedules  pre- 
vented floor  consideration  that  year. 

Reintroduced  early  in  1967  as  S.  366.  the 
proposed  Reorganization  Act  became  the  first 
major  legislative  measure  considered  by  the 
Senate  in  the  90th  Congress.  Debate  on  It  oc- 
cupied 18  days  between  January  25  and 
March  7.  Of  the  132  amendments  offered  on 
the  fioor,  40  were  adopted  (Including  one 
that  was  later  withdrawn ) .  The  Senate  passed 
the  bill  March  7  by  a  75-9  roUcall  vote  and 
sent  it  to  the  House  of  Representatives  where, 
two  days  later,  it  was  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules.  That  Committee  held 
one  brief  hearing  April  10,  but  as  of  tlU* 
writing  has  taken  no  further  action. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  privately  voiced  ob- 
jections to  several  provisions  of  S.  356.  the 
Democratic  Representatives  on  the  Joint 
Committee  prepared  a  revised  version,  printed 
June  16,  1967.  RepresenUtive  Richard  Boiling 
of  Missouri,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  introduced  another  suggested  revision 
of  the  measure.  H.R.  10748.  on  June  12,  1967. 
And  Representative  Ogden  R.  Reld  of  New 
York  offered  still  another  version,  HJl.  12570, 
on  August  23. 

As  approved  by  the  Senate,  the  proposed 
Reorganization  Act  attempts  to  streamline, 
democratize,  and  make  more  efficient  the  or- 
ganization and  operations  of  Congress  In  a 
wide  variety  of  ways.  It  gives  particular  at- 
tention to  the  committee  system. 

To  strengthen  majority  rule  In  commlttes 
procedures,  the  blU  gives  a  conunlttee  ma^ 
Jorlty  the  right  to  call  special  meetings  and 
to  force  the  reporting  of  bUls.  Public  access 
to  committee  operations  Is  enhanced  by  en- 
couraging open  business  meetings  and  hear- 
ings, and  the  broadcasting  of  hearings.  A 
week's  public  notice  of  hearings  and  public 
announcement  of  committee  votes  on  re- 
porting measures  are  also  required. 

In  the  area  of  committee  jurisdiction  and 
realignment,  the  bill  settles  Jurisdiction  over 
urban  affairs  in  the  two  Banking  Committees 
and  changes  their  names  appropriately.  A 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  is  created  in  the 
Senate  to  match  the  already  existing  House 
Committee.  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Committee  on  EXlucation  and  Labor  Is 
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split  in  two,  an  Education  Committee  and  a 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  and 
appropriate  areas  of  jurisdiction  now  held  by 
other  committees  are  transferred  to  the  two 
new  entities. 

The  bin  attempts  to  reduce  the  heavy 
committee  responsibilities  of  Senators.  Be- 
cause they  are  fewer  in  number  than  the 
Representatives  yet  must  deal  with  sub- 
stantially the  same  volume  of  legislation. 
Senators  serve  on  as  many  as  five  committees 
at  the  same  time  and,  in  addition,  to  several 
subcommittees  on  each  conunlttee.  To  reduce 
this  burden.  8.  355  requires  a  gradual  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  committees  to  which 
uny  Senator  may  be  assigned,  the  eventual 
goal  being  a  maximum  of  two.  I>arallel  re- 
forms attempt  to  reduce  the  sizes  of  commit- 
tees, limit  the  number  of  chairmanships 
(both  committee  and  subconunittee )  any 
single  Senator  may  hold,  and  forbid  the 
assignment  of  a  Senator  to  more  than  one 
of  the  following  committees  of  more  than 
ordinary  public  policy  responBlbility :  Appro- 
priations, Armed  Services,  Finance,  and 
Foreign  Relations. 

A  number  of  the  bill's  provisions  attempt 
to  bolster  the  ability  of  Congress  to  control 
Its  committees  and  to  make  them  serve  the 
Congress  more  efficiently.  For  example,  one 
section  requires  committees  to  make  their 
reports  on  bills  available  at  least  three  days 
before  the  measures  come  to  a  floor  vote,  so 
that  the  membership  may  have  sufficient 
time  to  study  the  issues.  Furthermore,  com- 
mittees are  asked  to  make  printed  hearings 
available  before  floor  consideration  begins. 
Each  House  Is  given  the  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise a  more  systematic  restraint  upon  the 
proliferation  of  subcommittees,  and  perhaps 
equally  important  over  the  tendency  of  sub- 
committees to  become  autonomous  units,  by 
the  requirement  for  a  single  annual  author- 
ization of  funds  for  each  standing  commit- 
tee. In  addition,  committees  are  given  wider 
latitude  in  holding  hearings  while  their 
parent  Houses  are  meeting.  Finally,  to  en- 
courage ConRresslonal  oversight  of  programs 
administered  by  the  Executive  Branch,  the 
measure  expands  the  definition  of  legislative 
review,  permits  each  committee  to  employ  a 
review  specialist  to  assist  It  In  this  function, 
and  requires  each  committee  with  review 
duties  to  report  annually  on  its  activities. 

The  rights  of  the  minority  party  in  the 
legislative  process  receive  special  and  signifi- 
cant recognition  in  S.  365.  The  minority  is  ac- 
corded as  a  matter  of  choice  and  of  right  the 
power  to  hire  a  minimum  number  of  profes- 
sional and  clerical  staff  on  committees.  The 
minority  is  also  granted  minimum  time  for 
the  appearance  of  its  witnesses  at  commit- 
tee hearings.  Finally,  the  bill  grants  time  for 
the  preparation  of  minority  or  supplemental 
views  on  committee  reports  and  declares  that 
these  shall  be  printed  in  the  same  volume 
as  the  report. 

S.  355  attempts  to  establish  parity  between 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  in  one  aspect  of 
their  relations  Involving  conferences.  Under 
present  rules,  only  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  House  may  have  printed  a  report  and 
explanatory  statement  of  the  decisions  of  the 
conference.  The  Reorganization  Act  extends 
this  right  to  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.  It  also  permits  the  publication  of 
Individual  views  of  conferees,  which  is 
presently  forbidden. 

In  the  area  of  fiscal  controls,  procedures, 
and  information,  the  bill  establishes  five  ma- 
jor reforms.  First,  it  enlarges  the  scope  and 
functloiM  of  the  Government  Accounting  Of- 
fice to  enable  it  to  supply  a  variety  of  budg- 
etary and  fiscal  data  to  Congress,  its  commit- 
tees, and  its  Members.  Second.  It  attempts  to 
involve  Congress  in  the  evolution  of  the 
Program-Plannlng-Budgeting  System  now 
under  way  in  the  Executive  Branch.  Third,  it 
requires  the  Executive  Branch  to  supply  more 
detailed  fiscal  data  and  forecasts.  Fourth,  it 
repeals  the  moribund  fiscal  portions  of  the 
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1946  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  and  sub- 
stitutes new  appropriations  procedures  for 
considering  the  overall  budget  and  for  the 
review  of  multiagency  programs.  Fifth,  it 
commands  the  substantive  legislative  com- 
mittees to  estimate  the  projected  five-year 
costs  of  new  programs,  to  review  systemati- 
cally grant-in-aid  programs,  and  wherever 
possible  to  authorize  new  programs  on,  and 
transform  old  ones  to,  an  annual  appropria- 
tion basis.  In  addition,  the  bill  requires  a  roU- 
c&ll  vote  on  all  regular  appropriations  meas- 
ures and  on  bUls  altering  the  salaries  of 
Members  of  Congress. 

S.  366  attempts  to  expand  Congressional 
sources  of  Information  in  a  number  of  ways. 
For  committees,  there  are  provisions  permit- 
ting enlargement  of  the  permanent  profes- 
sional staff  and  their  further  training.  Com- 
mittees are  also  granted  the  authority  to  hire 
temporary  consultants  and  research  organi- 
zations. For  Senators,  the  bill  grants  each  a 
legislative  assistant.  For  Members  of  both 
Houses,  there  Is  provision  for  expanded  travel 
allowances  to  their  States  and  districts.  For 
Congress  as  an  institution,  the  bill  rewrites 
the  basic  statute  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  pro- 
vides authority  for  Its  reorganization  along 
lines  that  will  attune  It  more  closely  to  the 
research  needs  of  the  legislature. 

The  Reorganization  Act  attempts  to  deal 
with  a  number  of  vexing  housekeeping  prob- 
lems. It  provides  for  a  more  efficient  and  eco- 
nonUcal  Congressional  telephone  system  and 
the  development  of  more  rational  Congres- 
sional pay  system;,.  It  creates  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Operations  to  provide 
a  central  authority  for  housekeeping  in  the 
Capitol,  to  carry  on  a  continuing  study  of 
Congressional  organization  and  operations,  to 
examine  the  possibilities  of  automatic  data 
processing  for  Congressional  uses,  and  to 
identify  court  actions  of  interest  to  Congress 
as  an  institution.  An  Office  of  Placement  and 
Office  Management  is  established  to  assist 
Members  in  hiring  qualified  staff  and  to  sup- 
ply expert  assistance  on  efficient  office  man- 
agement. The  bin  calls  for  a  reorganized  and 
professionalized  Capitol  Police  Force,  for  free 
(Instead  of  fee  supported)  Capitol  tours,  and 
■for  college  age  (rather  than  high  school  age) 
pages.  In  addition,  S.  355  requires  Congress 
to  adjourn  each  year  during  at  least  the 
month  of  August.  Congress  Is  also  relieved  of 
the  burden  of  postmaster  and  rural  route 
mailman  appointments.  Finally,  the  Act  re- 
vises the  administration  of  the  House  Em- 
ployees Classification  Act. 

The  penultimate  title  of  S.  355  substan- 
tially revises  the  Lobbying  Act.  Administra- 
tion of  the  statute  Is  transferred  from  officials 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States.  The  defi- 
nition of  lobbying  activities  is  altered  some- 
what to  conform  with  court  decisions.  In 
addition,  the  coverage  of  the  Act  Is  expanded 
and  strengthened. 

The  Reorganization  of  Congress:  A  Com- 
parison OF  THE  Efforts  op  1946  and  1967 

(By  Walter  Kravitz.  analyst  In  American  Na- 
tional Government.  Government  and  Gen- 
eral Research  Division,  November  8,  1967) 

INTRODUCTION 

During  Its  178  years  of  continuous  exist- 
ence. Congress  hs^  only  twice  undertaken 
a  large-scale  introspective  review  of  its  or- 
ganization and  operations.  The  first  investl- 
g.ition,  conducted  in  1945  by  the  first  Joint 
Conmilttee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress, 
was  eventually  climaxed  by  enactment  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  Con- 
gress created  a  second  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress  21  years 
later,  in  1965.  By  the  spring  of  1967  Its  legis- 
lative child,  the  proposed  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1967,  had  passed  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  75  to  9  roll  call  vote  (on  March  7) 
and  was  In  the  hands  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 
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The  following  analysis  discusses  the  major 
problems  considered  by  the  two  Joint  Com- 
mittees, compares  their  responses  to  those 
problems,  and  describes  the  dlspoEltion  Con- 
gress made  of  their  recommendations.  For 
purposes  of  convenient  discussion,  the  prob- 
lem areas  have  been  arranged  in  seven  broad 
categories.  It  should  be  understood,  however, 
that  there  Is  much  overlapping  among  them. 
Moreover,  a  number  of  minor  profKMsals  have 
been  omitted  in  the  Interest  of  brevity.  The 
categories  are: 

1.  The  overburdened  Congress 

2.  The  ConmUtte6  system  and  related 
problems 

3.  Fiscal  controls  and  procedure 

4.  Research  facilities 

5.  Housekeeping 

6.  Lobbying 

7.  Political  parties 

Also  for  convenience,  the  detailed  analysis 
is  preceded  by  a  summary. 

a.  summary 

1.  The  Overburdened  Congress. — In  1946, 
Congressional  reformers  believed  that  the 
burden  imposed  on  Congress  by  minor  legis- 
lation and  the  governing  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  one  of  the  Institution's  most 
critical  problems.  The  first  Joint  Committee 
consequently  suggested  that  Congress  divest 
Itself  of  this  petty  labor  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  responsibility  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  most  of  its  recommendations  were 
enacted  Into  law.  In  1966,  the  problem  did 
not  appear  to  loom  so  large  as  it  had  ten 
years  earlier  and  the  second  Joint  Committee 
made  only  minor  recommendations,  includ- 
ing one  for  a  regular  annual  Congressional 
recess  and  another  for  a  five-day  workweek. 

2.  The  'Committee  System  and  Related 
Problems. — The  Joint  Committee  of  1946 
pushed  through  a  drastic  realignment  of 
Congress'  committees  that  eliminated  useless 
committees,  concentrated  responsibility  for 
programs,  and  resolved  many  Jurisdictional 
difficulties.  The  second  Joint  Committee 
tended  to  emphasize  refinements  in  Juris- 
dictions, particularly  those  that  would  align 
them  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  Program-Plannlng-Budgeting 
(PPB)  System  In  the  Executive  Branch.  Its 
recommendations,  however,  were  received 
with  such  hostility  that  the  portions  relating 
to  the  Senate  were  drastically  cut  even  be- 
fore the  bill  was  brought  to  the  floor;  the 
portions  relating  to  the  House  are  evidently 
under  similar  fire  In  that  body. 

Both  the  first  and  second  Joint  Commit- 
tees attempted  to  relieve  the  burden  of  ex- 
cessive committee  assignments  in  the  Senate 
by  limiting  them. 

In  the  area  of  committee  staffing,  the  first 
Joint  Committee  was  confronted  with  lack 
of  numbers  as  well  as  quality.  The  Act  of 
1946  therefore  established  the  basis  for  min- 
imum professional  committee  staffs.  While 
the  second  Joint  Committee  also  requested 
an  Increase  in  quantity,  it  was  equtilly  con- 
cerned with  quality.  The  Senate  accepted 
most  of  Its  recommendations  for  minority 
staff,  additional  professional  training  of  staff, 
and  provisions  for  the  employment  of  tem- 
porary special  experts. 

Turning  to  committee  procedures,  the  1946 
panel  was  concerned  principally  with  regu- 
larizatlon.  and  the  bulk  of  Its  recommenda- 
tions were  accepted.  In  1966.  the  second  Joint 
Committee  gave  some  attention  to  amplify- 
ing those  regularizing  rules,  but  It  also  struck 
out  in  new  directions:  to  open  committee 
operations  to  the  public  view,  to  eliminate 
proxy  voting,  to  enhance  minority  tl|frts.  and 
to  permit  greater  freedom  for  committee 
meetings  while  the  Houses  of  Congress  are 
in  session.  The  proxy  voting  prohibition  was 
considerably  weakened  by  the  Senate. 

Both  Joint  Committees  refused  to  make 
any  direct  attack  on  the  custom  of  seniority 
in  the  appointment  cf  committee  chairmen. 
Instead,  both  attempted  to  limit  the  powers 
of  chairmen  somewhat. 
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At  tha  Insistence  of  the  1944  Joint  Com- 
mittee. Congress  for  the  first  time  gave  clear 
statutory  recognition  to  Its  oversight  func- 
tion The  duty  was  vested  In  the  committees 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  arrange  the 
Jurisdictions  of  committees  so  as  to  facil- 
itate oversight.  The  second  Joint  Committee 
concluded  that  Congress  was  sUll  not  living 
up  to  Its  oversight  responsibilities,  chiefly 
because  It  had  not  provided  Its  committees 
with  tools  for  Implementation.  It  therefore 
prescribed,  and  the  Senate  accepted,  the  em- 
ployment of  special  SUIT  for  oversight  pur- 
poses and  a  system  of  procedures  to  be  made 
obligatory  for  committees. 

3.  Fiscal  Controls  and  Procedure. — The 
two  Joint  Committees  differed  drastically  In 
their  approach  toward  Improving  the  ability 
of  Congress  to  exercise  adequate  control  over 
the  fiscal  policies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
Most  of  the  emphasis  In  1946  was  placed  on 
techniques  for  coordinating  fragmented  Con- 
gressional handling  of  revenue  and  appro- 
priation measures.  These  failed.  While  the 
second  Joint  Committee  also  recommended  a 
coordinating  device.  It  was  much  more  mod- 
est In  what  It  hoped  that  device  would  ac- 
complish. Furthermore,  the  1966-19fl7  group 
gave  at  feast  equal  attention  to  four  other 
broad  pf6blems  of  fiscal  control  and  pro- 
cedure which  either  did  not  exist  In  the  day 
of  the  first  Joint  Committee  or  which  It 
Ignored:  the  acquisition  by  Congress  of  suf- 
ficient relevant  budget  Information;  assist- 
ance In  budget  evaluation:  Congressional 
participation  In  the  evolution  of  the  PPB 
System:  and  more  active  participation  by 
program -oriented  committees  In  fiscal  con- 
trol, particularly  In  the  direction  of  convert- 
ing programs  to  an  annual  appropriation 
basis. 

4.  Research  Facilities. — Both  Joint  Com- 
mittees endorsed  the  need  for  an  Independent 
pool  of  experts  to  supply  Congress  with  re- 
search assistance.  In  1946  this  resulted  in  es- 
tablishing the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
on  a  firm  statutory  basis,  raising  Its  stature 
In  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  expanding  the 
number  and  quality  of  Its  staff.  The  second 
Joint  Committee  sought  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  work  produced  by  the  Service,  first. 
by  strengthening  Its  capacity  to  provide  In- 
depth  research,  and.  second,  by  organiza- 
tional revisions  that.  It  was  hoped,  would 
bring  the  Service  Into  a  more  Intimate  rela- 
tionship with  Congress. 

5.  housekeeping. — The  first  Joint  Com- 
mittee recommended  creation  of  a  Congres- 
sional stenographic  pool,  which  was  not  ac- 
cepted, and  a  raise  In  the  compensation  of 
Members  of  Congress  plus  a  Congressional 
retirement  system,  which  were  accepted.  The 
second  Joint  Committee  said  nothing  about 
these. 

Both  Joint  Committees  recommended  es- 
tablishment of  a  Congressional  personnel  of- 
fice, and  the  1965-1967  group  added  to  the 
functions  of  this  office  that  of  providing  of- 
fice  management   assistance    to   Members. 

The  first  Joint  Committee  sought  to  give 
Members  staff  to  relieve  them  of  nonleglsla- 
tlve  work.  The  second  Joint  Committee  rec- 
ommended staff  to  help  Members  carry  out 
their  legislative  functions. 

Finally,  the  panel  of  1965-1967  decided  that 
Congress  needs  a  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations  to  carry  on  continuous 
studies  of  Congressional  organization  and 
procedure,  to  supply  coordinated  supervision 
of  general  housekeeping  functions,  and  to 
keep  Congress  Informed  of  court  proceedings 
in  which  It  has  a  vital  Interest. 

6  Lobbying. — At  the  urging  of  the  first 
Joint  Committee.  Congress  for  the  first  time 
enacted  a  statute  to  require  lobby  organiza- 
tions to  reveal  their  activities.  The  second 
Joint  Committee  concluded  that  this  ap- 
proach of  revelation  rather  than  control  was 
the  proper  one  It  therefore  limited  Its  rec- 
ommendation*   to    suggestions    for    closing 
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loopholes  In  the  law  and  for  strengthening 
Its  administration. 

7.  Political  Parties.— A  major  concern  of 
the  first  Joint  Committee  was  the  role  of 
political  parties  in  Congress  It  recommended 
two  major  reforms  designed  to  encourage 
party  responsibility.  Congress  rejected  them. 
TTie  second  Joint  Committee  was  silent  on 
political  parties. 

B.    ANALYSIS 

1.  The  overburdened  Congress 

As  the  students  of  Congressional  reform 
saw  it  in  1946.  the  magnitude  of  the  legisla- 
tive workload  had  reached  alarming  propor- 
tions. Their  solution  was  to  have  Congress 
slough  off  some  of  Its  traditional  legislative 
functions  After  numerous  interviews  with 
Members  of  Congreee  and  considerable  study, 
a  Committee  on  Congress  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  declared  In 
1945:  "Congress  as  an  Institution  Is  handi- 
capped In  the  performance  of  Its  proper  func- 
tions ...  by  being  overburdened  by  many 
local  and  private  matters  which  divert 
Its  attention  from  national  policy-mak- 
ing. .  .  ." '  The  report  went  on  to  suggest 
that  Congress  divest  Itself  of  responsibility 
for  governing  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
of  the  whole  range  of  private  bills;  others 
advocated  abolishing  the  Private  Calendar.' 

Impressed  by  these  reports  and  also  by  the 
considerable  volume  of  testimony  It  received 
on  the  subject,  the  first  Joint  Committee 
Issued  a  broad  series  of  recommendations  in 
its  Pinal  Report.'  These  Included  self-rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  delegation  of 
private  claims  to  the  Federal  courts  and  the 
Court  of  Claims,  and  empowering  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  dep>artments  to  handle  ad- 
ministratively such  matters  as  pensions  and 
requests  for  the  construction  of  bridges.  With 
one  exception,  all  these  were  translated  into 
statutory  language  and  enacted  by  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

The  exception  was  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  Joint  Committee  did 
not  incorporate  the  proposal  In  lt«  bill  be- 
cause the  matter  was  already  contained  In  a 
pending  measure.  That  measure  failed  In 
1946.  and  while  the  Senate  passed  similar 
home  rule  bills  on  numerous  occasions  In  the 
two  decadee  that  followed,  the  House  never 
concurred. 

The  1946  Act  relieved  Congress  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Its  petty  legislative  busi- 
ness, but  It  did  not  strike  that  business  out 
completely.  The  Private  Calendar  remained. 
Twelve  classes  of  claims  were  exempted  from 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  (title  IV  of  the 
1946  Act),  and  the  number  of  such  exemp- 
tions increased  somewhat  during  the  years 
that  followed.  Moreover.  Congress  was  still 
faced  with  large  and  Increasing  numbers  of 
private  Immigration  bills,  plus,  of  course, 
governance  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  second  Joint  Committee  made  no 
recommendations  In  this  general  area.  It  re- 
ceived little  direct  testimony  on  the  subject 
and  none  of  the  private  studies  conducted 
on  Congressional  reform  In  the  I960's  had 
much  t3  say  about  It.  The  single  exception 
Involved  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Significantly,  a  Dartmouth  College  sur- 
vey of  Members'  opinions  on  that  proposal 
disclosed  th.it  53  f>ercent  opposed  It.'  Al- 
though the  Joint  Committee  achieved  no 
consensus,  two  of  its  Members.  Representa- 
tives Hechler  and  Cleveland,  endorsed  D.  C. 
home   rule   in  supplemental   views."' 

Scheduling. — One  approach  to  the  work- 
load difficulties  of  Congress  is  to  eliminate 
classes  of  functions.  The  other  side  of  the 
coin  Involves  more  efficient  use  of  Congres- 
sional time  so  that  whatever  functions  Con- 
gress chooses  to  retain  may  be  handled 
expeditiously.  Both  Joint  Committees  con- 
sidered this  approach  and  evolved  an  almoat 
identical  recommendation. 
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Both  accepted  the  idea  that  Members  must 
have  time  to  mingle  with  and  sound  out 
their  constituencies  and  that  the  Increas- 
ingly lengthy  sessions  of  Congress  threatened 
serious  Incursions  Into  the  implementation 
of  that  fundamental  process.  The  first  Joint 
Committee  recommended  a  Congressional  re- 
cess from  July  1  to  either  September  10  or 
October  1  In  each  year."  However,  by  the 
time  both  Houses  of  Congress  had  finished 
dealing  with  that  proposal  It  had  been  trans- 
formed Into  a  provision  for  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment each  year  on  the  last  day  of  July,  ex- 
cept In  time  of  war.  or  during  a  Presl- 
dentlally  proclaimed  national  emergency,  or 
unless  Congress  provided  otherwise.  In  prac- 
tice. Congress  has  virtually  Ignored  the  law; 
It  adjourned  by  July  31  In  only  two  of  the 
20  sessions  following  enactment  of  the  1946 
statute.  The  Joint  Committee  of  1965-1967 
renewed  the  recommendation  of  Its  predeces- 
sor, suggesting  that  Congress  recess  during 
the  month  of  August."  The  requirement  was 
accepted  by  the  Senate. 

In  1948  the  first  Joint  Committee  recom- 
mended that  Congress  experiment  with 
schedules  to  provide  alternately  three  full 
days  for  committee  meetings  and  three  full 
days  for  Chamber  sessions.  It  also  suggested 
experimentation  with  evening  sessions."  In 
1947  the  Senate  tried  and  then  abandoned 
the  alternate  scheduling  system.  The  second 
Joint  Committee  urged  Congress  to  schedule 
committee  and  floor  business  on  a  five-day 
workweek  Instead  of  the  present  Informal 
three-day  system.'  The  recommendation  was 
merely  exhortatory;  It  was  not  Included  In 
the  bill  the  Joint  Committee  suggested  as 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of   1967. 

2.   The  committee  system  and  related 
problems 

Considering  the  crucial  role  of  committees 
In  the  legislative  process.  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  both  the  first  and  second  Joint  Com- 
mittees devoted  a  large  proportion  of  their 
time  and  attention  to  the  committee  system. 
In  some  cases  the  problems  of  1946  were 
quite  similar  to  those  of  1965.  In  other  In- 
stances, the  circumstances  and  therefore  the 
responses  were  radically  different. 

Committee  Alignment. — Each  House  in 
1946  had  an  Inordinate  numl>er  of  standing 
committees — 33  In  the  Senate.  48  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Many  committees 
were  the  vestigial  remains  of  Issues  once  vital 
but  by  1946  almost  totally  Irrelevant.  These 
relics  of  a  previous  era  did  little  or  no  work 
Aside  from  providing  their  chairmen  with 
extra  staff  personnel,  they  served  only  to  pro- 
vide freshmen  Members  with  unimportant 
committee  assignments.  On  paper  the  large 
number  of  committees  Imposed  a  heavy  bur- 
den on  Members:  In  the  House  some  Repre- 
sentatives served  on  as  many  as  eight  com- 
mittees while  in  the  Senate  ten  assignments 
were  not  Infrequent.  In  many  cases  this  did 
in  fact  Impose  a  burden,  for  senior  Mem- 
bers would  sit  only  on  the  more  Important 
committees.  Moreover,  responsibility  for  ac- 
tion In  any  broad  area  of  public  policy  was 
often  scattered  among  a  number  of  commit- 
tees, frustrating  any  concerted  approach  to 
that  policy.  Finally,  the  system  encouraged 
frequent  disputes  because  of  overlapping 
Jurisdiction,  and  this  was  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  these  Jurisdictions  were  seldom 
spelled  out  In  any  detailed  manner. 

As  a  result  of  the  first  Joint  Committee's 
recommendations,  the  Act  of  1946:  (1)  con- 
solidated the  Senate's  33  committees  Into  IS 
and  the  48  of  the  House  Into  19;  (2)  at- 
tempted to  align  the  new  committees  so  that 
eaca  would  encompass  a  major  area  of  public 
policy  and/or  administration;  (3)  wrote  into 
the  rules  of  both  Houses  detailed  Jurisdic- 
tional descriptions  for  each  committee:  (4) 
attempted  to  make  those  Jurisdictions  simi- 
lar as  between  committees  of  the  two  Houses, 
to  encourage  Joint  hearings;  (5)  empowered 
the  Senate's  presiding  officer  to  settle  Juris- 


dictional controversies  subject  to  appeal;  and 
(6)  limited  Senators  to  membership  on  two 
standing  committees,  with  Eome  exceptions. 

By  1965  the  Senate  had  16  standing  com- 
mittees and  the  House  20.  Understandably, 
there  was  little  agitation  for  a  reduction  in 
numl)ers.  In  fact,  the  second  Joint  Commit- 
tee was  requested  by  some  to  create  more 
committees.  However,  much  more  emphasis 
was  given  to  the  need  for  a  further  realign- 
ment of  committee  Jurisdictions  in  both 
Houses,  first,  to  equalize  the  workload,  and 
second,  to  bring  about  greater  parallelism 
between  the  Jurisdictions  of  similar  com- 
mittees of  the  two  Houses.  In  addition,  the 
second  Joint  Committee  took  particular  note 
of  the  argument  that  the  evolving  Program- 
Plannlng-Budgetlng  System  in  the  Executive 
Branch  makes  it  Incumbent  upon  Congress 
to  realign  the  Jurisdiction  of  its  committees 
along  program  rather  than  agency  lines. 

Consequently,  the  second  Joint  Commit- 
tee made  a  number  of  recommendations  for 
revising  committee  Jurisdictions  in  both 
Houses  to  meet  these  objectives.'"  Opposition 
to  some  of  the  proposals  was  Judged  to  be  so 
great  in  the  Senate  that  a  few  of  the  more 
significant  were  omitted  from  the  bill  even 
before  it  came  to  the  floor.  Similarly,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  considerable  opposi- 
tion to  the  Jurisdictional  realignment  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  House  exists  in  that 
body. 

Committee  Assignments. — As  already  noted, 
one  of  the  rationales  for  consolidating  stand- 
ing committees  in  1946  was  that  in  so  doing 
the  burden  of  numerous  committee  assign- 
mente  would  be  reduced.  While  the  number 
of  standing  committees  had  not  appreciably 
Increased  by  1965,  the  second  Joint  Commit- 
tee was  nevertheless  confronted  with  the 
same  problem.  Indeed,  there  may  have  been 
more  basis  for  complaint  in  1965  than  in  1946. 
The  heart  of  the  matter  lay  In  the  prolifera- 
tion of  subcommittees,  278  in  1965  compared 
with  174  in  1945.  The  Joint  Committee  found 
that  Senators  In  the  88th  Congress  averaged 
19  5  assignments  (of  all  kinds)  while  Repre- 
sentatives averaged  7.4."  One-quarter  of  the 
Senators  had  more  than  25  such  assignments. 
Members  of  the  Senate  complained  to  the 
Joint  Committee  that  they  could  not  possibly 
fulfill  all  their  committee  responsibilities, 
flrst,  because  of  the  Intolerable  workload,  and 
second,  because  of  scheduling  conflicts  among 
their  assignments. 

The  Joint  Committee  did  not  consider  the 
problem  serious  In  the  House,  but  It  did  rec- 
ommend reforms  In  the  Senate. '=  In  general. 
Senators  were  to  be  limited  to  two  major 
committees  plus  one  minor  committee.  Pour 
major  committees  were  labeled  exclusive  be- 
cause of  their  heavy  workloads  and  no  Sena- 
tor was  to  serve  on  more  than  one  of  them. 
Furthermore,  with  certain  exceptions,  no 
Senator  might  be  chairman  of  more  than  one 
committee  nor  more  than  one  subcommittee 
on  each  of  his  major  committees.  The  Senate 
retained  the  substance  of  these  recommenda- 
tions, but  larded  them  heavily  with  grand- 
father clauses  to  protect  Senators'  current 
assignments. 

Committee  Staffing. — Another  concern  of 
both  Joint  Committees  was  that  of  providing 
adequate  and  competent  staff  for  Congres- 
sional committees.  In  1946,  the  primary  ob- 
jective seemed  to  be  sufficient  numbers.  The 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  attempted  to  al- 
leviate the  meager  staff  facilities  of  the  time 
by  authorizing  each  standing  committee  to 
employ  four  professional  and  six  clerical  staff 
members  on  a  permanent  basis,  without  re- 
gard to  political  affiliation. 

Between  1946  and  1965.  the  second  Joint 
Committee  discovered,  most  committees  had 
substantially  Increased  their  staff  resources 
beyond  the  numbers  set  In  the  1946  Act.  The 
Joint  Committee  nevertheless  concluded  that 
each  committee  should  be  authorized  to  em- 
ploy two  additional  professional  staff  mem- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

bers    (plus    the    review    specialist   discussed 
below ) . 

Beyond  mere  numbers,  the  second  Joint 
Committee  took  notice  of  three  additional 
problems  relating  to  committee  staff:  minor- 
ity staff  requirements,  professional  training 
of  staff,  and  the  need  for  temporary  special 
experts.  It  recommended  a  variety  of  pro- 
posals to  deal  with  these  aspects  of  staffing, 
all  of  which  were  adopted  by  the  Senate." 

Committee  Procedures. — To  Improve  the 
operating  procedures  of  Congressional  com- 
mittees, the  flrst  Joint  Committee  recom- 
mended a  variety  of  provisions,  most  of  which 
Congress  enacted.  These  included  injunctions 
upon  each  standing  committee  to  ( 1 )  set 
.'.side  a  regular  period  each  month  when 
Members  might  appear  and  explain  their 
bills,  (2)  fix  regular  weekly,  biweekly,  or 
monthly  meeting  days  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  additional  meetings  to  be  called 
by  the  chairman,  and  (3)  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  committee  proceedings,  includ- 
ing a  record  of  votes. 

Turning  to  hearing  procedure,  the  Act  of 
1946  laid  down  general  regulations  for  ad- 
vance receipt  and  digesting  of  testimony.  It 
also  enjoined  committees  to  open  their 
hearings  to  the  public. 

The  general  thrust  of  the  1946  Act  was  to 
regularize  committee  procedures.  The  recom- 
mendations of  1966  were  designed  to  amplify 
that  regularlzatlon.  For  example,  the  second 
Joint  Committee  expanded  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  witnesses  and  summaries  of  hear- 
ings, although  these  were  considerably 
watered  down  by  Senate  amendments  But 
the  Joint  Committee  of  1965-1967  also  struck 
out  in  new  directions.  It  was  concerned,  for 
example,  with  enhancing  the  image  of  Con- 
gress by  opening  its  operations  to  the  public 
gaze.  Greater  public  access  to  committee 
proceedings  should  be  encouraged,  thought 
the  Joint  Committee,  by  holding  not  only 
open  hearings  but  also  open  business  meet- 
ings whenever  practicable.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee also  agreed  that  hearings  should  be 
broadcast.  In  addition,  it  recommended  that 
two  weeks  public  notice  should  be  given  for 
hearings,  a  provision  the  Senate  reduced  to 
one  week.  Finally,  It  was  recommended  that 
committees  make  public  announcement  of 
committee  votes." 

In  the  area  of  Internal  committee  opera- 
tions, the  second  Joint  Committee  laid  heavy 
emphasis  upon  prohibition  of  the  practice 
of  proxy  voting.  The  Final  Report  concluded 
that  "the  evils  of  the  practice  outweigh 
[any]  advantage. "'=  However,  Senate  amend- 
ments made  the  prohibiting  language  In  the 
proposed  Reorganization  Act  so  ambiguous 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  proxy  voting 
In  committees  would  not  be  seriously  in- 
hibited. 

The  rights  of  the  minority  party  receives 
special  recognition  In  S.  355.  The  minority  is 
accorded  as  a  matter  of  choice  and  of  right 
the  authority  to  hire  a  minimum  number  of 
professional  and  clerical  staff  on  committees. 
The  minority  is  also  granted  minimum  time 
for  the  appearance  of  its  witnesses  at  com- 
mittee hearings.  Finally,  the  bill  grants  time 
for  the  preparation  of  minority  or  supple- 
mental views  on  committee  reports  and  de- 
clares that  these  shall  be  printed  in  the 
same  volume  as  the  report. 

Finally,  the  second  Joint  Committee  re- 
examined that  provision  of  the  1946  Act 
forbidding  standing  committees  to  sit,  with- 
out special  leave,  while  the  Senate  or  the 
House,  as  the  case  might  be,  was  in  session. 
This  was  originally  adopted  on  the  theory 
that  it  would  Improve  flcxjr  attendance  by 
eliminating  conflicts  with  committee  meet- 
ings. The  second  Joint  Committee  decided 
the  priorities  should  be  reversed.  Commit- 
tees should  be  permitted  to  conduct  hearings 
during  floor  sessions,  declared  the  Joint 
Committee,  If  consent  Is  obtained  from  the 
niajorlty  and  minority  leaders.  This  would 
eliminate  obstruction  to  committee  hearings 
by  a  single  objection."  For  its  own  proce- 
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dures,  the  Senate  amended  the  language  to 
permit  its  committees  to  sit  for  any  purpose 
during  floor  sessions  of  the  Senate,  if  ap- 
proved by  the  Joint  leadership. 

Committee  Chairmen. — Representations 
were  made  to  both  Joint  Committees  that 
the  custom  of  app>olntlng  committee  chair- 
men on  the  basis  of  seniority  be  abolished 
or  modified.  Both  groups  refused  to  do  so. 
Instead  the  flrst  Joint  Committee  implicitly, 
and  the  second  explicitly,  attempted  to  ap- 
proach the  problem  by  circumscribing  the 
powers  of  chairmen. 

In  the  Act  of  1946  the  prerogatives  of  com- 
mittee chairmen  were  somewhat  limited  by 
ordering  committees  to  set  aside  monthly 
docket  days  for  hearings,  and  regular  meet- 
ing days  for  business.  Chairmen  were  also 
commanded  to  report  promptly  any  meas- 
ures approved  by  their  committees  and  to 
take  necessary  steps  to  bring  them  to  a  vote. 

The  bill  of  the  second  Joint  Committee 
gave  to  the  Senate  an  already  existing  House 
rule  permitting  a  majority  of  the  member- 
ship of  a  committee  to  call  a  special  meeting 
if  the  chairman  falls  or  refuses  to  do  so. 
Moreover,  the  proposed  1967  Act  requires  the 
filing  of  a  committee  report  within  seven 
business  days  upon  request  of  a  majority  of 
the  committee.  As  noted  above,  language  to 
prohibit  proxy  voting  In  committees,  another 
Joint  Committee  recommendation,  was  weak- 
ened by  Senate  amendments. 

Oversight. — Congress  has  always  had  the 
implied  function  of  oversight,  that  Is,  of  in- 
specting and  reviewing  the  performance  by 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  duties  assigned 
to  It  by  the  Constitution  and  by  Congress 
itself.  It  appeared  to  many  observers  in  1946 
that  Congress  was  not  fulfilling  this  func- 
tion adequately.  The  flrst  Joint  Committee 
concluded  that  special  Investigation  com- 
mittees, at  that  time  in  great  use,  did  not  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  continuous  stirvelUance  the 
function  demanded.'"  It  reconmiended  that 
the  practice  of  creating  these  special  bodies 
be  abandoned,  and  it  succeedeid  in  having 
put  into  the  1946  Act  the  language  of  sec- 
tion 136,  ordering  all  standing  committees 
to  "exercise  continuous  watchfulness  of  the 
execution  by  the  administrative  agencies 
concerned  of  any  laws,  the  subject  matter  of 
which  is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
committee  ..."  Moreover,  the  1946  realign- 
ment of  committee  Jurisdictions  was  de- 
signed to  coordinate  the  Congressional  com- 
mittee system  with  the  organizational  pat- 
tern of  the  Executive  Branch  In  order  to 
facilitate  oversight. 

Whatever  the  efficacy  of  these  alterations, 
the  second  Joint  Committee  also  received 
many  expressions  of  concern  about  Con- 
gressional oversight.  These  led  that  panel  to 
conclude  that  the  1946  Act  had  not  achieved 
the  desired  result  because  it  did  not  provide 
concrete  means  of  implementation.  It  there- 
fore recommended:  (1)  adding  to  the  per- 
manent staff  of  each  standing  committee  a 
review  specialist  to  be  assigned  exclusively 
to  the  oversight  function:  (2)  annual  re- 
ports by  all  committees  on  their  oversight 
activities;  (3)  regular  review  by  committees 
of  reports  required  of  the  ExectJtlve  Branch; 
and  (4)  hearings  on  major  reports  sub- 
mitted by  the  Executive.  In  addition,  the  sec- 
ond Joint  Committee  suggested  that  "over- 
sight" be  redesignated  "review"  as  a  more 
acctirate  and  understandable  term."  These 
recommendations  were  agreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate with  two  modifications.  One  amendment 
made  employment  of  a  review  specialist  per- 
missive rather  than  mandatory.  The  other 
was  designed  to  make  clear  that  the  special- 
ist would  operate  within  the  overall  struc- 
ture of  a  committee's  staff  rather  than  sep- 
arate and  apart  from  it. 

The  1965-1967  Joint  Committee  was  also 
concerned  with  the  proliferation  of  m-ultl- 
agency  Federal  prograzns  that  cut  across  com- 
mittee Jurisdictional  lines.  In  the  proposed 
1967  Reorganization  Act  the  Appropriations 
Committees  are  authorized  to  deal  with  these 
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In  a  systematic  fashion.  Finally,  the  Act  calls 
upon  each  legislative  conunlttee  to  Initiate  a 
systematic  review  of  grant-in-aid  programs 
under  Its  Jurisdiction. 

MiacellaneoiLS  Committee  Reforms. — Unlike 
the  first  Joint  Committee,  the  second  con- 
cluded that  Congress  requires  more  institu- 
tional devices  to  control  its  committees  and 
to  make  them  more  efflclent.  Toward  these 
ends,  the  proposed  Act  of  1967  requires  com- 
mittees to  make  their  reports  on  bills  avail- 
able at  least  three  days  before  the  measures 
come  to  a  floor  vote,  so  that  Members  may 
have  sufficient  time  to  study  the  Issues. 
Furthermore,  committees  are  asked  to  make 
printed  hearings  available  before  floor  con- 
sideration begins.  Each  House  is  given  the 
opportunity  to  exercise  a  more  systematic 
restraint  upon  the  proliferation  of  subcom- 
mittees and  over  the  tendency  of  subcommit- 
tees to  become  autonomous  units  by  the 
requirement  for  a  single  annual  authoriza- 
tion of  funds  for  each  standing  committee. 

3.  Fiscal  controls  and  procedure 

In  1B85  as  In  1946  proponents  of  Congres- 
sional reform  were  troubled  by  the  uncoor- 
dinated manner  in  which  Congress  dealt  with 
one  qf  jts  great  constitutional  responsibili- 
ties, control  of  the  Feder&l  purse.  The  first 
Joint  Committee  evolved  a  wide  variety  of 
proposals  to  deal  with  this  condition,  the 
boldest  of  which  failed. 

To  coordinate  revenue  raising  and  ap- 
propriations, the  Act  of  1946  exhorted  the 
relevant  committees  In  both  Houses  to  meet 
Jointly  at  the  beginning  of  each  session  and 
to  prepare  and  report  a  legislative  budget  for 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  It  was  hoped  that 
by  this  device  Congress  could  fix  rational 
celling  expenditures.  A  half-hearted  attempt 
was  made  to  Implement  this  procedure,  but 
It  was  soon  abandoned.  The  1946  Act  also 
called  for  general  expenditure  analyses  by 
the  Comptroller  Genered  of  each  agency  In 
the  Executive  Branch,  a  function  Congress 
never  funded. 

The  Act  of  1946  did.  however,  bring  about 
some  lesser  reforms  In  the  appropriations 
process.  No  general  appropriation  bill  may 
come  to  T;he  floor  vintll  printed  committee 
hearings  and  reports  have  been  available  for 
three  days.  The  staff  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  was  eventually  bolstered 
under  terms  of  the  Act.  Finally,  a  series  of 
provisions  limited  amendments  to  appropria- 
tion measures. 

Although  the  second  Joint  Committee 
shared  the  concern  of  the  first  about  Con- 
gressional fiscal  procedure.  Its  recommenda- 
tions were  much  more  modest.  As  embodied 
In  the  proposed  1967  Act.  one  declares  that 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  shall  hold 
public  hearings  on  the  budget,  within  30  days 
of  Its  receipt,  to  examine  the  President's 
basic  recommendations  and  budget  policies. 
Furthermore,  the  Act  encourages  Joint  hear- 
ings by  the  two  committees. 

Of  at  least  equal  concern  to  the  second 
Joint  Committee  were  four  additional  prob- 
lems of  fiscal  organization.  First,  the  re- 
organization panel  concluded  that  Members 
are  not  receiving  enough  relevant  budget 
Information  upon  which  to  base  rational 
decisions.  Its  chief  recommendations  In  this 
area  would:  (1)  have  the  OAO  provide  in- 
formation on  the  location  and  nature  of 
fiscal  data  available  In  the  Federal  agencies 
and  also  prepyare  up-to-date  tabulations.  i2) 
require  the  President  to  supply  flve-year 
financial  projections  on  proposed  and  exist- 
ing legislation,  and  (3)  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  on  June  1  of  each  year  up- 
dated budget  summaries.  In  addition,  the 
Joint  Committee  suggested  the  use  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  machinery  systems  for 
retrieving  fiscal  data  and  manipulating 
them  in  meaningful  fashion. 

Second,  the  1066-1967  Joint  Committee 
believed  Congress  should  receive  more  assist- 
ance In  budget  evaluation,  particularly  in 
relation     to     the     Planning-Programming- 
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Budgeting  S3rstem.  Under  the  proposed  1967 
Act  the  OAO  Is  to  provide  expert  assistance 
of  this  kind  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees are  to  consider  and  report  on  cost- 
effectiveness  programs.  Third,  the  Joint 
Committee  was  cmxlous  to  have  Congress 
associated  as  Intimately  as  practicable  with 
the  development  of  the  PPB  System  In  the 
Executive  Branch.  It  therefore  recommended 
that  the  GAO  participate,  on  behalf  of 
Congress.  In  the  evolution  of  that  system. 

Finally,  the  second  Joint  Committee 
sought  to  strengthen  the  fiscal  operations 
of  all  committees  by  asking  them  to  Include 
five-year  cost  projections  In  their  reports 
on  all  new  legislation,  to  convert  fixed  obli- 
gation programs  to  annual  appropriations 
wherever  possible,  and  to  authorize  new 
programs  on  an  annual  appropriations  basis 
If  practicable." 

4.  Research  facilities 

Reformers  In  1946  and  1966  both  accepted 
the  proposition  that  "sound  congressional 
decisionmaking  Is  rooted  In  the  availability 
of  accurate  Information  and  expert  analy- 
sis," **  that  the  complexity  and  sheer  number 
of  the  required  policy  decisions  are  too  over- 
whelming for  any  single  Member."  and, 
therefore,  that  Congress  must  maintain  re- 
search and  technical  assistance  facilities  to 
supplement  the  Individual  and  collective 
knowledge  of  the  legislature. 

Furthermore,  the  first  and  second  Joint 
Committees  endorsed  the  principles  that 
research  can  be  most  effectively  supplied  by 
a  pool  of  Independent  experts,  and  that  the 
Congress  should  have  direct  access  to  its 
own  separate  research  agency. 

To  Implement  this  position,  the  first 
Joint  Committee,  In  the  Act  of  1946,  raised 
the  stature  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  to  that  of  a  department  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  gave  It  for  the  first 
time  a  statutory  basis,  briefly  defined  Its 
functions,  and  authorized  an  expansion  of 
personnel  to  include  top  level  specialists  In 
19  broad  fields. 

While  relndorslng  the  principles  of  the 
first  Joint  Committee,  the  panel  of  1965- 
1967  soxigbt  to  redefine  them  more  sharply 
in  the  light  of  twenty  years'  experience.  It 
offered  a  series  of  recommendations  designed 
to  encourage  the  Service  to  give  greater  em- 
phasis In  Its  work  to  research,  rather  than 
to  reference.  The  proposed  Act  of  1967  would 
change  the  organization's  name  to  the  Legis- 
lative Research  Service  and  authorize  Its 
Director  to  take  certain  reorganlzatlonal 
steps  that  would  contribute  to  such  em- 
phasis. In  addition,  the  second  Joint  Com- 
mittee concluded  that  closer  direct  contact 
between  the  Service  and  Congress  should  be 
encouraged  and  that  this  would  have  to  In- 
volve greater  autonomy  for  the  organization 
within  the  Library  and  more  direct  surveil- 
lance of  the  Service  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Library.'*  Most  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee's suggestions  were  incorporated  in  the 
proposed  Act  of  1967.  The  Senate  added  a  pro- 
vision authorizing  the  Service  to  acquire 
and  use  automatic  data  processing  machinery 
in  its  work. 

5.  Housekeeping 

Both  Joint  Committees  considered  a  mis- 
cellany of  Congressional  housekeeping  prob- 
lems. On  some  the  two  panels  adopted  the 
same  approach.  For  example,  both  Joint  Com- 
mittees recommended  establishment  of  a 
Congressional  personnel  office."  Congress 
failed  to  enact  that  suggestion  in  1946.  It 
passed  the  Senate  in  1967,  as  did  the  second 
Joint  Committee's  additional  recommenda- 
tion that  the  same  organization  provide  office 
management  assistance  to  Members. 

In  other  ways,  the  two  Joint  Committees 
adopted  different,  sometimes  strikingly  dif- 
ferent, attitudes  toward  similar  problems. 
For  example,  the  1946  group  urged  creation 
of  a  Congressional  stenographic  pool,  a  sug- 
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gestlon    Congress   rejected    and    the   second 
Joint  Committee  did  not  repeat. 

More  significant,  perhaps,  is  the  difference 
in  approach  to  Member's  staff.  The  1946  Joint 
Committee  emphasized  the  need  to  relieve 
Members  of  nonlegislative  work.  It  therefore 
recommended  that  each  Member  be  author- 
ized to  employ  a  hlgh-callber  administrative 
assistant.""  Congress  did  not  Include  that 
provision  in  the  1946  Act,  but  over  the 
years  it  did  gradually  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  staff  positions  allotted  to  both 
Senators  and  Representatives.  The  second 
Joint  Conunlttee  concluded  that  Members 
require  more  staff  assistance  In  their 
U-gislative  work.  It  therefore  recommended 
that  each  Senator  be  authorized  to  hire  a 
legislative  assistant  to  provide  aid  on  general 
legislative  and  committee  functions,  and 
that  each  Representative  allocate  a  portion 
of  his  clerk  hire  allowance  for  that  purpose." 

Another  marked  difference  of  approach 
emerged  In  the  matter  of  the  salaries  of 
Members  of  Congress.  A  major  provision  of 
the  1946  Act  was  Its  response  to  pleas  for 
higher  salaries  by  a  provision  that  Increased 
the  compensation  of  Members  from  >1 0,000 
to  $12,500  per  annum.  In  addition,  the  1946 
legislation  established  a  Congressional  re- 
tirement system.  The  second  Joint  Committee 
made  no  recommendations  In  this  area. 

But  the  1965-1967  group  did  attempt  to 
deal  with  a  variety  of  matters  ignored  in 
1946.  For  example,  the  second  Joint  Com- 
mittee decided  that  the  study  of  Congres- 
sional organization  and  procedures  should 
be  a  pemtanent  and  continuing  concern  of 
Congress  rather  than  a  once-every-20-year» 
project.  Furthermore,  its  examination  of  the 
overall  housekeeeplng  arrangements  of  Con- 
gress convinced  the  1965  panel  that  these 
required  central  supervision  and  coordina- 
tion. In  particular,  the  panel  felt  that  the 
development  of  automatic  data  processing 
and  Information  retrieval  systems  for  the 
use  of  Congress  would  proceed  haphazardly 
and  inefficiently  without  central  planning. 
Finally,  the  second  Joint  Committee  con- 
cluded that  Congress  ought  to  have  its  own 
agency  for  identifying  court  proceedings  af- 
fecting the  vital  interests  of  Congress  as  nn 
institution  and  that  could  arrange  for  ap- 
propriate representation  of  Congress  In  such 
actions. 

All  these  functions,  the  Joint  Committee 
decided,  should  properly  reside  In  a  single 
entity.  It  therefore  recommended,  and  the 
proposed  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1967  contains  provision  for,  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Operations.'* 
6.  Lobbying 

The  first  Joint  Committee  heard  numerotis 
complaints  about  the  activities  of  organized 
pressure  groups  attempting  to  influence 
Congress  on  p>endlng  legislation.  Its  response 
to  the  problem  was  designed  not  to  curb 
these  activities  but  rather  to  provide  pro- 
cedures that  wotild  give  Congress  and  the 
public  legitimate  Information  about  lobby 
organizations.  Information  that  would  per- 
mit Congress  better  to  evaluate  their  activi- 
ties and  pleas.  The  result  was  the  Federal 
Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act,  title  HI  of  the 
1946  Reorganization  Act. 

The  Act  requires  organized  groups,  and 
their  agents,  who  seek  to  influence  legisla- 
tion to  register  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, such  registration  to  include 
quarterly  statements  of  expenditures  and 
listing  of  contributors  of  $600  or  more.  All 
these  data  were  to  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

After  reviewing  the  operation  of  the  stat- 
ute, the  second  Joint  Committee  decided  it 
would  not  strike  out  In  new  directions  but 
rather  seek  to  correct  the  flaws  exposed  by 
the  experience  of  20  years.  One  of  these,  It 
concluded,  resulted  from  Supreme  Court  in- 
terpretations that.  In  effect,  exempted  many 
organizations  with  obvlovis  legislative  Inter- 


ests. "The  act  Is  also  deficient,"  declared  the 
Joint  Committee's  Final  Report,  "in  that 
there  Is  no  clear-cut  responsibility  for  po- 
licing registrations  or  satisfactory  procedures 
for  making  registration  Information  avail- 
able to  the  public.  As  a  result,  present  reg- 
Utratlons  reveal  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
money  paid  and  received  for  lobbying  ac- 
tivities. Furthermore,  the  act  tends  to  penal- 
ize the  more  conscientious  registrant  and 
reward  the  Individual  or  organization  less 
candid  about  legislative  activities."  " 

The  Joint  Committee  therefore  recom- 
mended, and  the  Senate  passed,  the  follow- 
ing major  revisions  of  the  Lobbying  Act: 

(1)  To  deal  with  a  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion, lobbyists  are  redefined  as  those  having 
as  their  'principal"  purpose  (rather  than 
"substantial"  purpose)  the  Influencing  of 
the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation. 

(2)  To  deal  with  charges  of  nonenforce- 
ment,  administration  of  the  Act  Is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Comptroller  General. 

(3 1  To  close  the  loophole  for  those  orga- 
nizations that  claim  it  is  Impossible  for 
them  to  separate  lobbying  expenditures  from 
expenditures  for  other  purf>08es,  such  orga- 
nizations are  to  be  required  to  file  total  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  plus  an  estimate  of 
that  portion  used  for  lobbying  purposes. 

(4)  To  close  another  loophole,  the  revi- 
sion requires  full  disclosure  of  contingent 
fee  arrangements  Involving  lobbying. 

7.  Political  parties 

The  first  Joint  Committee  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  role  of  political  par- 
ties in  Congress.  In  doing  so,  it  was  In- 
fluenced by  demands  from,  among  others, 
the  American  Political  Science  Association 
Committee  on  Congress  for  new  devices  and 
techniques  to  encourage  party  responsibility 
in  the  legislature.* 

Consequently,  the  1946  Joint  Committee 
recommended  (1)  that  tKJth  Houses  estab- 
lish formal  majority  and  minority  policy 
committees,  and  (2)  that  the  combined  ma- 
jority policy  committees  of  both  Houses 
serve  as  a  formal  council  to  meet  regularly 
with  the  President  in  order  "to  facilitate  the 
formulation  and  carrying  out  of  national 
policy,  and  to  improve  relationships  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches.  .  ." » 
The  House  of  Representatives  refused  to  ac- 
cept these  proposals  and  they  were  omitted 
from  the  1946  Act,  although  partially  imple- 
mented subsequently  by  separate  actions  by 
the  party  organizations  in  each  House. 

The  second  Joint  Committee  made  no  rec- 
ommendations on  the  subject  of  political 
party  organization. 
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A  Short  History  op  the  Devexopment  of 
THE   House   CoMMrrrEE   on   Rttles 

(By  Walter  Kravltz,  analyst  in  American  Na- 
tional Government,  Government  and  Gen- 
eral Research  Division,  March  8,  1968) 

EARLY    HISTORY,    SIZE,    AND    COMPOSITION 

Prom  the  First  Congress,  In  1789,  there 
has  always  been  a  Committee  on  Rules  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  For  ninety 
years  it  was  the  practice  of  the  House  to 
set  up  a  select  committee  at  the  beginning 
of  each  Congress  authorized  to  report  a  sys- 
tem of  rules.  During  this  period  the  commit- 
tee exercised  little,  if  any.  Influence  over  the 
leglslauve  program  or  the  content  of  pol- 
icies. So  minor  a  role  did  the  committee  play 
in  early  days  that  no  appointments  were 
made  to  it  in  the  15th,  16th,  18th,  19th,  and 
21st  Congresses.  And  for  manv  years  in  the 
early  history  of  the  House  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee made  no  reports. 

The  committee  continued  to  be  a  select 
committee  until  the  rules  revision  of  1880 
when  it  was  made  a  standing  committee, 
with  Its  membership  fixed  at  five,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  usage.  And  it  has 
remained  a  standing  committee  down  to  the 
present  time. 

In  its  composition  the  Committee  on  Rules 
has  apparently  always  been  bipartisan,  with 
the  majority  party  in  the  House  having  a 
majority  of  its  members.  Its  size  was  in- 
creased to  10  members  in  1910,  to  11  In  1911, 
to  12  in  1917.  and  to  14  in  1935.  Between  1935 
and  1944.  the  party  ratio  was  10  majority 
to  4  minority,  except  during  the  78th  Con- 
gress (1943-1944)  when  it  was  9  and  5.  In 
1945  the  size  of  the  committee  was  reduced 
to  12,  with  a  majority-minority  party  ratio 
of  8  to  4.  On  January  31.  1961,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  session  under  the 
Kennedy  Administration,  the  House  voted 
217  to  212  to  enlarge  the  committee  for  the 
duration  of  the  87th  Congress  to  15  mem- 
bers, 10  majority  and  5  minority.  That  In- 
crease was  made  a  part  of  the  permanent 
rules  on  January  9,  1963  by  a  235-196  vote. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF   COMMITTEE   POWERS 

The  powers  and  privileges  of  the  Rules 
Conmiittee  developed  gradually  over  the 
years.  Until  1841  its  responsibility  ceased 
for  all  practical  purposes  after  it  reported 
a  code  of  rules  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress. In  1841  the  Speaker's  ruling  that  the 
committee  might  "report  from  time  to  time" 
was  sustained  on  appeal  by  the  House.  This 
was  the  first  In  a  series  of  innovations  that 
transformed  the  Committee  on  Rules  Into  an 
Instrument  through  which  the  House  may 
exercise  special  power  for  a  particular  piece 
of  legislation.  (V  Hinds'  Precedents  of  the 
House  of  Representatives   §  6780) . 

The  next  step  came  in  1853  when  the 
House  adopted  a  resolution  providing  that 
this  committee's  report  "shall  be  acted  upon 
by  the  House  until  disposed  of,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  business,  anything  In  the 
rules  hereby  temporarily  adopted  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding."  (Globe,  S3d 
Congress,  1st  Session,  Volume  28,  part  1, 
p.  4.) 

In  1868  the  House  authorized  appointment 
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of  a  select  committee,  of  whom  the  Speaker 
was  to  be  one,  to  revise  the  rules  and  report 
at  the  next  session.  This  was  the  first  time  In 
the  history  of  the  House  that  its  presiding 
officer  had  served  on  one  of  its  committees 
Prom  1858  to  March  19.  1910,  the  Speaker 
continued  to  be  a  member  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, serving  as  Its  chairman  and  exercis- 
ing Its  authority.  Prom  1789  to  1911  the 
Speaker  also  made  all  committee  assign- 
ments, including  those  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  Thus,  after  1858,  the  powers  of  the 
committee  and  the  authority  of  the  Speaker 
were  closely  connected,  a  circumstance  which 
served  both  to  enhance  the  role  of  the  com- 
mittee and  to  strengthen  the  infiuence  of 
the  Chair. 

Another  major  step   In  the   development 
of  the  powers  of  the  Rules  Committee  took 
place  In  1883.  In  that  year  the  House  upheld 
a  Speaker's  ruling  that  the  committee  might 
properly  report  a  special  order  providing  for 
the   consideration  of  a   particular   bill.    (IV 
Hinds'   Precedents    §3160).   This   ruling.    In 
which  the  Speaker  supported  the  authority 
of   a   committee   of  which   he   was   himself 
chairman    ex   officio,    initiated    the    modem 
practice  whereby  the  Rules  Committee  has 
reported      special     orders,     resolutions,     or 
"rules" — the    terms    are    Interchangeable    In 
this  context — providing  times  and  methods 
for    the    consideration    of    sf>ecial    bills    or 
classes   of    bills.    Under   this    procedure    the 
House  may  take  up  particular  legislation  by 
majority  vote  Instead  of  being  forced  to  rely 
on  suspension  of  the  rules,  which  requires 
a    two-thirds    vote,    or   unanimous    consent. 
After  1883.  points  of  order  made  against  re- 
ports of  the  Rules  Committee  were  seldom 
upheld  by  the  Chair.  Prior  to  that  time  It 
had  been  the  custom  for  each  committee  de- 
siring to  bring  a  bill  to  the  House  floor  to 
propose  Its  own  special  order.  Bv   1890  the 
function  of  proposing  special  orders  for  the 
consideration   of   business   had   become   the 
exclusive  prerogative  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. Hinds  tells  us  that  this  procedure  was 
not  in  great  favor  during  the  48th.  49th.  and 
50th  Congresses,  but  that  It  was  used  fre- 
quently In  the  51st  Congress,  "and  since  1890 
has  been  In  favor  as  an  efflclent  means  of 
bringing  up  for  consideration  bills  difficult 
to  reach  In  the  regular  order  and  especially 
as  a  means  for  confining  within  specified 
limits    the   consideration   of   bills   involving 
Important  policies  for  which   the  majority 
party  In  the  House  may  be  responsible."  (IV 
Hinds'  Precedents  5  3152) . 

In  1891  the  right  to  report  at  any  time  was 
conferred  upon  the  RiUes  Committee,  and 
in  1893  It  was  given  the  right  to  sit  during 
sessions  of  the  House.  (IV  Hinds'  Precedents 
§4321). 

During  the  period  1890-1910,  the  Rules 
Committee  rose  to  a  pre-eminent  position  In 
the  congressional  committee  system  under 
the  masterful  leadership  of  chairmen  like 
Speakers  Thomas  Brackett  Reed  and  "Uncle 
Joe"  Cannon.  Thanks  to  a  series  of  favorable 
rulings  by  themselves  and  other  Speakers, 
which  were  sustained  on  appeal  by  the  House 
Itself,  the  Committee  on  Rules  acquired  the 
power  (a)  to  consider  and  report  special 
orders,  (b)  to  sit  during  sessions  of  the 
House,  (c)  to  report  matters  not  previously 
introduced,  reported,  or  committed  to  it,  and 
(d)  to  have  Its  reports  immediately  con- 
sidered. 

Even  after  the  Speaker  was  removed  from 
the  committee,  its  powers  increased.  In  1920, 
Speaker  Glllett  ruled  that  the  committee 
might  "report  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  a  bill  which  has  not  yet 
been  introduced."  (VIU  Cannon's  Precedents 
§  3388) .  And  in  1933  Speaker  Ralney  upheld 
the  committee's  right  to  report  a  resolution 
for  consideration  of  a  bill  on  which  the  House 
had  refused  to  act  under  suspension  of  the 
rules.  (Vm  Cannon's  Precedents  5  3389). 

By  the  exercise  of  these  powers  the  Rules 
Committee  can  sift  the  business  coming  from 
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tb«  other  coniinltt««s  of  the  Houm,  decide 
which  bill*  »hAll  have  the  right-of-way  to 
consideration  on  the  floor,  and  determine  the 
order  in  which  they  shall  be  taken  up. 
Through  Ite  power  to  report  new  bustneM. 
It  has  original  as  well  as  secondary  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  legislative  agenda.  It  can  sub- 
stitute its  own  Judgment  for  that  of  the 
legislative  committees  of  the  House  on  mat- 
ters of  substantive  policy  by  forcing  amend- 
ments to  bills  as  a  condition  for  giving  them 
a  "green  light"  to  the  floor.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee can  also  determine  the  duration  of 
debate  on  a  controversial  measure  and  re- 
strict the  opportunity  to  amend  It.  thus  ex- 
pediting or  delaying  a  flnal  decision. 

Moreover,  since  the  Rules  Committee  Is  the 
usual  channel  through  which  amendments  to 
the  rules  can  reach  the  House,  It  Is  able  to 
promote  or  prevent  rules  changes  and  there- 
by promote  or  prevent  parliamentary  reform. 
In  short,  the  Committee  on  Rules  Is  to  a 
large  degree  the  governing  committee  of  the 
House.  To  it  the  House  has  largely  delegated 
the  power  to  regulate  procedure  vested  in 
the  House  Itself  by  the  Constitution. 

Through  special  "rules"  this  powerful  com- 
mittee Is  able  to  advance  directly,  or  to  re- 
tard lAdlrectly.  any  measure  that  it  selects 
for  passage  or  pigeonhole.  At  least  three 
kinds  of  special  rules  are  reported  by  the 
Rules  Committee:  (1)  closed  rules  limiting 
the  amendment  of  pending  measures:  (2) 
open  rules  permitting  their  amendment:  and 
(3)  rules  providing  tliat  all  points  of  order 
against  a  proposition  be  considered  as  waived. 
By  the  exercise  of  Its  powers  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee can  also  function  as  a  steering  com- 
mittee, steering  the  House  In  whatever  direc- 
tion the  exigencies  of  the  hour  appear  to 
demand. 

twenthth  cxntttkt  devtlopment 

In  1909.  the  House  adopted  a  potential  re- 
striction on  the  Rules  Committee's  power  to 
control  access  to  the  House  floor  when  It  pro- 
vided for  Calendar  Wednesday.  Under  the 
rule,  each  Wednesday  Is  reserved  exclusively 
for  the  various  standing  committees  to  call 
up  for  consideration  bills  and  resolutions  not 
otherwise  privileged.  The  leadership  of  the 
House  has  generally  Ignored  this  procedure 
for  bringing  up  measures  blocked  in  the 
Rules  Committee.  For  many  years,  the  "call 
of  the  committees"  has  usually  been  dis- 
pensed with  by  unanimous  consent,  on  mo- 
tion of  the  Majority  Leader.  The  rule  was  last 
Invoked  In  1963. 

The  "revolution  of  1910."  which  reduced 
the  powers  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  left 
those  of  the  Rules  Committee  intact.  But  the 
Speaker  lost  his  seat  on  that  committee  and 
it  was  Increased  in  size  from  fi  to  10  mem- 
bers. 

In  1924  the  "pocket  veto"  power  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  was  curb- 
ed after  Chairman  Campbell  had  exercised 
his  discretion  to  the  extent  of  holding  in  his 
pocket  a  number  of  resolutions  which  he  had 
been  authorized  by  the  committee  to  report 
some  weeks  before.  In  order  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  such  arbitrary  action,  the  Hoiose 
Rules  were  amended  in  1924  by  adding  the 
following  paragraph: 

"The  Committee  on  Rules  shall  present  to 
the  House,  reports  concerning  rules.  Joint 
rules,  and  order  of  business  within  three  leg- 
islative days  of  the  time  when  ordered  by  the 
Committee.  If  such  rule  or  order  Is  not  con- 
sidered Immediately  It  shall  l>e  referrA  to 
the  calendar  and  If  not  called  up  by  the  mem- 
ber making  the  repKJrt  within  nine  days 
thereafter,  any  member  designated  by  the 
Committee  may  call  it  up  for  consideration." 

Subsequently,  this  paragraph  was  amended 
to  provide  that  If  such  rule  or  order  is  not 
called  up  within  seven  legislative  days,  "any 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee  may  call  it 
up  as  a  question  of  privilege  and  the  Speak- 
er shall  recognize  any  member  of  the  Rules 
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Committee  seeking  recognition  for  that  pur- 
pose."  (House  Rule  XI.   paragraph  23). 

Another  change  In  the  rules  of  the  House 
was  adopted  in  1934  which,  while  it  applies 
to  svery  standing  committee,  was  designed  In 
part  to  restrict  the  prerogatives  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  The  Discharge  Rule,  first 
adopted  on  June  17.  1910,  was  amended  In 
1924,  so  as  to  set  at  150  the  number  of  sig- 
natures required  on  discharge  petitions.  This 
number  was  raised  to  218  In  1935  where  It  re- 
mained until  1959  when  the  admission  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  raised  It  temporarily  to 
319  When  the  size  of  the  House  returned  to 
435  In  1963.  the  number  of  signatures  re- 
quired dropped  back  to  318. 

Under  this  rule  it  is  In  order  to  file  a 
motion  to  discharge  the  Rules  Committee 
from  the  further  consideration  of  special 
orders  of  business  provided  that  the  special 
order  has  been  before  the  committee  for  at 
least  seven  days  prior  to  the  filing  of  the 
motion  to  discharge.  Twice  a  month  It  is  In 
order  to  call  up  the  motions  which  have  been 
placed  on  the  discharge  calendar.  When  the 
House  begins  the  consideration  of  a  bill  under 
this  rule.  It  remains  the  unfinished  business 
of  the  House  until  fully  disposed  of  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
adjourn. 

Traditionally,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
functioned  as  the  agent  of  the  majority  party 
in  the  House,  using  its  powers  to  facilitate 
the  legislative  program  of  that  party,  the 
wishes  of  Its  leadership,  and  the  program  of 
the  Administration.  In  1937,  however,  the 
New  Deal  lost  control  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee when  three  of  Its  Democratic  members 
Joined  with  the  four  Republican  members  to 
block  or  dilute  floor  consideration  of  con- 
troversial Administration  bills.  Prom  1945 
to  1960  the  coalition  consisted  of  two  Demo- 
crats and  four  Republicans,  exactly  half  of 
the  committee's  12  members.  Prom  1955  to 
I960  the  chairman  of  the  committee  was 
himself  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
coalition. 

This  bipartisan  coalition  controlled  the 
Committee  on  Rules  from  1937  to  the  be- 
ginning of  1961,  except  during  the  80th 
Congress  i  1947-1948)  and  the  83rd  Congress 
(1953-1954)  when,  dominated  by  Republi- 
cans, the  committee  again  functioned  as  the 
agent  of  the  majority  party  in  the  House. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  87th  Congress  ( 1961 ) , 
and  after  a  dramatic  confrontation  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  between  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn  and  Rules  Committee  chairman 
Howard  W.  Smith,  the  House  voted  by  a  nar- 
row margin  to  enlarge  the  committee.  Two 
Democrats  and  one  Republican  were  added, 
giving  the  Democratic  leadership  a  majority 
on  most  committee  votes  from  the  87th 
through  the  90th  Congresses. 

As  a  result  of  repeated  complaints  of  the 
"obstructive  tactics"  and  the  "undemocratic 
and  arbitrary  dictatorship"  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  House  amended  Its  rules  at 
the  beginning  of  the  81st  Congress  (Jan- 
uary 3,  1949)  by  adopting  the  so-called  "21- 
day  rule."  This  rule  stipulated  that  a 
resolution  providing  for  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  a  public  bill  already  reported 
and  which  had  been  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee 21  days  without  being  given  clearance 
to  the  House  floor  could  be  called  up  on  dis- 
charge days  (second  and  fourth  Mondays 
each  month)  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  had  reported  the  bill,  and  that 
"the  Speaker  shall  recognize  the  Member 
seeking  recognition  for  that  purpose  .  . 
The  21-day  rule  was  abolished  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  82nd  Congress. 

It  was  resurrected  in  a  modified  form  at 
the  beginning  of  the  89th  Congress  ( January 
4,  1965).  Under  the  new  regulation,  when 
any  resolution  providing  for  consideration  of 
a  bill  had  been  in  the  Rules  Committee  for 
31  days,  it  was  in  order  for  the  Speaker,  on 
discharge  day,  to  recognize  a  committee 
chairman    or    other    authorized    committee 
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member  to  call  up  the  resolution  for  action. 
Whereas  the  rule  of  the  81st  Congress  re- 
quired the  Speaker  to  recognize  the  member 
who  rose  to  call  up  the  resolution,  the  rule 
of  the  89th  Congress  gave  the  Speaker  au- 
thority to  act  "in  his  discretion."  The  rule 
was  used  eight  times  during  the  89th  Con- 
gress. It  was  rescinded  at  the  beginning  of 
the  90th  Congress  (January  10.  1967)  by  a 
vote  of  332  to  185. 

Prior  to  1966,  the  Committee  on  Rules  had 
the  power  under  certain  conditions  to  pre- 
vent bills  from  going  to  conference.  It  exer- 
cised that  right,  for  example,  late  in  1960 
on  an  education  bill  In  1965,  at  the  same 
time  the  House  adopted  the  second  21 -day 
rule.  It  also  curbed  that  power. 

THE  COMMrrrXE'S  RULES  OF  PROCEDURE 

Under  Rule  XI.  clause  36  (a),  the  rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  the  rules 
of  its  conunlttees  so  far  as  applicable.  The 
clause  provides  further  that  committees  may 
adopt  additional  rules  not  Inconsistent  there- 
with, and  many  committees  have  done  so. 
The  Committee  on  Rules  first  adopted  such 
additional  regulations  on  February  28.  1967. 
as  follows: 

"Rule  1.  Meetings 

"The  Committee  on  Rules  shtUl  meet  at 
10:30  a.m.  on  Tuesday  of  each  week  while 
the  Congress  Is  In  session.  Meetings  shall 
be  called  to  order  and  presided  over  by  the 
Chairman  or.  in  the  absence  of  the  Chair- 
man, by  the  ranking  Majority  Member  of  the 
Committee  present  as  acting  chairman. 

"Meetings  and  hearings  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  except  when  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  determine  that 
testimony  received  may  bear  upwn  matters 
affecting  the  national  security.  Elxecutive  ses- 
sions of  the  Committee  shall  be  closed. 

"Por  the  pxuTJose  of  hearing  testimony,  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum. 

"A  printed  transcript  of  any  hearing  or 
public  meeting  of  the  Committee  may  be  had 
If  the  Chairman  decides  it  Is  necessary,  or  if 
a  majority  of  the  Memt>ers  request  it. 

"A  Tuesday  meeting  of  the  Committee  may 
be  disptensed  with  where,  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Chairman,  there  is  no  need  therefor, 
and  additional  meetings  may  be  called  by  the 
Chairman  or  by  written  request  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  Committee  duly  filed  with  the 
counsel  of  the  Committee. 

"Rule  2.  Voting 

"No  measure  or  recommendation  shall  be 
reported  or  tabled  by  the  Committee  unless 
a  majority  of  the  Committee  is  actually  pres- 
sent. 

"A  roll  call  vote  of  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  may  be  had  upon  the  request 
of  any  Member. 

"Rule  3.  Reporting 

"Whenever  the  Committee  authorizes  the 
favorable  reporting  of  a  bill  or  resolution  from 
the  Committee,  the  Chairman  or  acting 
Chairman  shall  report  the  same  or  designate 
some  Member  of  the  Committee  to  report 
the  same  to  tk^  House,  as  provided  In  the 
H#rs 
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"Rule  4.  Committee  staitlng 
"The  professional  and  clerical  staffs  of  the 
Committee  shall  lie  under  the  general  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  Chairman,  who 
shall  establish  and  assign  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  members  of  the  staffs 
and  delegate  such  authority  as  the  Chair- 
man deems  apprjpriate.  with  the  exception 
of  'he  Minority  staff,  who  shall  be  selec'fti 
by  and  under  the  general  supervirion  and 
direction  of  the  Ranking  Minority  Member 
of  the  Committee. 

"Rule  5.  Mlsc>.'llaneous 
"The  Committee  shall   prepare,   maintain, 
and  publish  for  the  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, so  far  as  practicable,  a  calendar  listing 
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all  matters  formally  before  it.  Information  on 
the  Calendar  shall  Include  the  numbers  of 
the  bills  or  resolutions,  a  brief  description 
of  a  bill's  contents,  including  the  legislative 
committee  reporting  it  and  the  name  of  the 
principal  sponsoring  Member.  Por  purposes 
of  this  rule,  matters  formally  before  the 
Committee  include:  bills  or  resolutions  over 
which  the  Committee  has  original  Jurisdic- 
tion and  bills  or  resolutions  from  other  com- 
mittees concerning  which  the  chairman  or 
designated  member  of  such  committee  has 
requested  a  hearing  in  writing  and  forwarded 
to  the  Conxmittee  on  Rules  a  copy  of  such 
bill  or  resolution  as  reported,  together  with 
the  flnal  printed  committee  report. 

"Upon  adoption  of  the  rules  and  proce- 
dures of  the  Committee  at  the  opening  of 
each  Congress,  the  Chairman  may  have  these 
rules  and  procedures  printed  in  an  early 
Issue  of  The  Congressional  Record." 

STATF 

Until  1950  the  professional  staff  of  the 
committee  usually  consisted  of  a  single  clerk 
with  occasionally  an  assistant  clerk.  The 
minority  party  was  first  assigned  a  clerk  of 
Its  own  In  1950.  By  1968  the  staff  included 
a  counsel,  an  assistant  counsel,  a  minority 
counsel,  and  an  additional  staff  member. 
Prom  time  to  time,  the  committee  also  em- 
ploys the  services  of  the  House  Parliamen- 
tarian, most  often  in  drawing  up  the  tech- 
nical language  of  "rules"  it  reports  to  the 
floor. 

COMMrrXEE   JURISDICTION 

The  Committee  on  Rules  has  Jurisdiction 
over  (a)  the  rules,  Joint  rules,  and  order  of 
business  of  the  House  and  (b)  recesses  and 
flnal  adjournments  of  Congress.  Primarily  the 
Jurisdiction  of  this  committee  Is  over  prop- 
ositions to  make  or  change  the  rules,  for 
the  creation  of  committees,  and  directing 
them  to  make  Investigations.  It  also  reports 
resolutions  relating  to  the  hour  of  daily 
meeting  and  the  days  on  which  the  House 
shall  sit,  and  orders  relating  to  the  use  of 
the  galleries  during  the  electoral  count. 
(House  Manual  and  Rules.  1967.  S§  715-717.) 
In  addition,  it  has  heen  held  as  recently  as 
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August  19.  1964  that  the  committee  may 
report  a  resolution  fixing  the  order  of  busi- 
ness and  the  manner  of  considering  a  meas- 
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ure.  even  though  adopting  that  resolution 
would  have  the  effect  of  discharging  another 
committee  from  a  matter  pending  before  It. 


CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  SINCE  ITS  ESTABLISHMENT  AS  A 

STANDING  COMMITTEE 


Chaimian 


Politicsl  affiliation  and  State 


Term  ol  servica 
in  House 


Term  ol  sarvica  as  chairman 


Samuel  J.  Randall  1 Democrat,  Pennsylvania 1863-90 1875-81— 44th-46th  Cont 

Joseph  Warren  Keller > Republican.  Ohio...- 1877-85;  1901-11....  1881-83— 47th  Cong 

John  G.  Carlisle" Democrat.  Kentucky 1877-90 1883-89— 48th- 50th  Cong 

Thomas  Brackett  Reed ' Republican,  Maine 1877-99 1889-91— 51st  Cong 

Charles  F.  Crisp' Democrat,  Georgia 1883-96 1891-95-«52d-53d  Cong. 

Thomas  Brackett  Read  < Republican,  Mama 1877-99 1895-99— 54th-55th  Cong 

David  B.  Henderson  1 RepublKan,  Iowa 1883-1903 1899-1903— 56th-57th  Cong 

Joseph  G.  Cannon  1 Republican,  Illinois.   1873-91:1893-  1903-10— 58th-61st  Cong.  2d  sess 

1913: 1915-23. 

JohnOalzell. Republican  Pennsylvania 1887-1913 1910-11— 61$t  Cong   2d-3d  sess 

Robert  L  Henry Demxrat.  Texas 1897-1917 1911-17— 62d-64th  Cong 

Edward  W.Pou Democrat,  North  Carolina 1901-34 1917-19— 65th  Cong 

Philip  P.  Campbell Republican,  Kansas 1903-23 1919-23— 66th-67th  Cong 

Bertrand  H  Snell Republican,  New  York  1915-37 1923-31— 68th-71st  Cong 

Edward  W.Pou Democrat,  North  Carolina 1901-34 1931-34— 72d-73d  Cong    2d  seis 

William  B.  Bankhead Democrat,  Alabama...'. 1917-40 1934-35— 73d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  74th  Cong., 

1st  sess. 

John  J.  O'Connor Democrat,  New  York 1923-38 1935-38— 74th    Cong.,    1st    sess.,    75th 

Cong. 
Adolph  J.  Sabath Democrat.  Illinois 1907-52 1939-46— 76th-79th  Cong 

1951-52~81st  Cong. 
Leo  E.  Allen Republican,  HIinois 1933-61 1947-48— SOth  Cong. 

1953-54— 83d  Cong. 

Howard  W.  Smith  Democrat,  Virginia 1931-67 1955-66— 84th-89th  Cong. 

William  M.  Colmer Democrat,  Mississippi 1933-  1967-    —90th  Cong 


>  Speaker  ot  the  House, 

The    Proposed    Legislative    REORCANiZA'noN 
Act  of   1968 

(A  comparative  analysis  of  significant  fea- 
tures in  three  versions,  ■with  emphasis  on 
those  affecting  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: S.  355.  passed  by  the  Senate  March 
7,  1967;  referred  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Rules  March  9,  1967:  H.R.  18039,  a  sug- 
gested revision  of  S.  355,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Madden,  Ind.,  June  20,  1968;  Smith 
bill,  a  suggested  revision  of  S.  355,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Smith,  Calif.,  February  29, 
1968,  as  H.R.  15687,  and  later  revised) 


TITLE  I 


(By  Walter  Kravltz,  specialist  In  American 
National  Government,  Government  and 
General  Research  Division,  June  24,  1968) 

1.  In  the  column  describing  S.  355  as  passed 
by  the  Senate,  italics  Indicates  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

2.  In  the  colimins  for  HJl.  18039  and  the 
Smith  Bill,  section  citations  are  given  only 
when  they  are  different  from  the  relevant 
material  In  S.  355.  Unless  otherwise  noted, 
the  renimiberlng  In  the  H.R.  18039  column 
also  applies  to  the  Smith  Bill. 

3.  Technical  changes  made  by  H.R.  18039 
and  the  Smith  BUI  In  the  language  of  S. 
355  are  not  noted. 


Section  and  subject 


S.355 


H.R.  1S039 


Smith  bUl 


\ 


102(a):  Calling  of  committee  meetings. 


102(b):  Open  committee  business  meet 
iiigs. 


.  Makes  applicable  to  the  Senate  present  House 
procedure  that  permits  a  majority  of  the 
committee  to  have  a  special  meeting  called 
upon  written  request.  Also,  in  the  absence 
of  the  chairman,  the  senior  member  of  the 
majority  party  present  shall  preside. 

•  Standing  committee  meetings  tor  the  trans- 
action of  business  (as  distinguished  from  hear- 
ings) shall  t>e  open  to  the  public  except:  (1) 
durint  tzectUint  lutioni  for  marking  up  biUt, 
(2)  for  voting,  (3)  when  the  committee  by  a 
majority  vote  orders  an  executive  session. 


Same  as  S.  355 Same  as  S.  365. 


102(b):  Public  announcement  of  com- 
mittee votes. 


Requires  announcement,  in  a  committee  report 
on  any  measure,  of  the  result  of  each  roUcall 
vote  upon  that  measure,  including  the  votes  of 
individual  members,  unUtt  the  tote  retuUi  were 
prerioutly  announced. 


Same  as  S.  355,  but  applicable  only  to 

the  Senate. 
[Renumbered  sec.  123(a).] 


Same  as  S.  355,  but  applicable  only  to 

the  Senate. 
[Renumbered  sec.  123(a)]. 


102(c):  Filing  of  committee  reports.. 


Requires  the  filing  of  a  committee  report,  upon    Same  as  S.  355,  but  applicable  only  to 
any  legislative  measure  approved  by  a  com-       the  Senate, 
mittee  of  either  House,  within  7  calendar  days   [Renumbered  sec.  123(b)]. 
(exclusive  of  days  on  which  that  House  is  not 
in  session)  after  the  fUing  with  the  committee 
clerk  of  ^i  written  rejjuest  made  by  a  majority 
of  the  committee. 


Committee  business  meetings  are  to  be 
opened  whenever  the  committee  by 
majority  vote  decides  to  open  them. 

(a)  Strike*  flat  prohibition  of  closed  busi- 
ness meeting. 

(b)  Striket  all  mention  of  exceptions  in  the 
prohibition:  i.e.,  re  markups,  voting,  or 
when  the  committee  orders  executive 
session. 

A  tabulation  of  the  vote  on  a  motion  to 
report  shall  be  armounced,  and  also 
published  in  the  committee  report. 

(a)  Strike*    requirement    for    announcing 
vote  of  each  individual  Member. 

(b)  Strike*  requirement  (or  announcement 
of  votes  on  amendments,  limiting  It  to 
motion?  to  report. 

(c)  Instead  of  option  on  vote  to  report 
(i.e.,  public  announcement  or  printing), 
requires  both. 

[These  revisions  made  sec.  102(d)  unneces- 
sary; it  was  therefore  stricken.] 
Same  as  S.  355. 


/ 
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S«ctioii  and  subjact 


S.  355 


H.R.  10639 


Smith  blU 


102(d):  Proxy  voting  In  committee. 


102(d) :  Publication  ol  committee  voting 


102(e)"(e)":  Minority  or  supplemental 
views. 


102(e)  "(0":  AvallabUlty  of  committee 
report  3  days  before  floor  vote. 


102(e)  "(g)":  Committee  funds. 


102(e)  "(g)":  Minority  staff. 


ia2(e) "  (h) ":  Printing  of  committee  rules 
(deleted). 

102(e)"(h)":  Exemption  tor  Appropria- 
tions Committees. 

103(a):  "Sec.  ISaACa)".  Public  notice  of 
committee  bearings. 


..  Thecommltteevot«(orfpor<aiiiea!iureor  matter    Same  as  S.  355,  but  applicable  cmiy  to    Deleted. 

^hall  refjuire  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the       the  Senate. 

members  present.   No  member  may  cast  a    [Renumbered  sec.  123(c)). 

proxy  vote  to  report  a  measure  or  matter  if  the 

eommiaee't  rule$  forbid  proiiet  tor  that  purpou. 

No  proxy  vote  may  be  cast  for  that  purpose 

uiUeii  the  abtent  member  hat  been  informed  of  the  '  , 

mearure  or  matter  on  which  hr  u  to  be  recorded 

and  hai  atfirmatirelv  requested  th^t  he  ^le  recorded  '  '  • 

thereon.  Action  by  a  commtttee  m  reporting  a 

meature  or  matter  in  compliance  uith  the  require- 

merttt  ofthit  tubtection  >hall  conttUute  the  ratifi- 
cation by  the  committee  nf  all  action  theretofore 

talienbt  the  committee,  and  nopotiU  of  order  ihall 

lie  ataiiut  U  on  the  ground  that  ant  action  wa$ 

not  taken  in  complianet  with  thou  requirement$. 

Mothino  ihall  prerenl  any  commtttee  of  either 

Houtefrom  (!)  proriding  by  rule  <m  proxy  votint 

on  allmaUert  other  Ihanthe  reporting  ol  a  meature 

or  matter,  or  it)  prodding  in  accordance  with  the 

riilet  uf  that  Houte  for  a  quorum  leit  than  a 

majority  to  lake  any  action  other  than  the  report- 
ing nf  a  meature  or  matter.  -  -  , 
[In  substance,  the  Senate  amendments  (1)  re-                                                                                    " 

strict  proxy  prohibition  to  rp|)ortiiiK  actions, 

rather  than  to  all  ;»ctionsof  a  committee  :is  was 

inteniled  in  the  original  bill,  (2^  permit  proxy 

voting  unless  a  committee's  rules  specitically 

forbid  it,  (3)  eliminate  general  proxies,  and 

(4)  invalidate  points  of  order  against  m|eagures 

reported  in  violation  of  the  subsection. 
.  Whenever  a  committee  reports  a  measure  or    Same  as  3.  355,  but  applicable  only  to    Deleted. 

matter  by  roUcall  vote,  the  committees  re-        the  Senate.  [See see.  102(b).  abOTe  1 

port  shall  include  a  tabulation  of  those  votes    (Renumbered  sec.  123(c). ] 

by  meniliers. 
On  notice  given  at  the  time  of  committee  ap-    Same  as  3.  355.  Same  as  S  355 

proval  of  a  mftasure,  any  member  shall  be    [Renumbered  sec  102(b)"(g)".l  [Renumbered  sec.  102(d)"(e)".1 

entitled  to  at  least  I  day  in  which  to  flle  minor-  v  /   v  /    i 

Ity  or  supplemental  views.  These  shall  be 

printed  as  a  part  of  the  committee  report  in 

the  same  volume.  The  cover  of  such  report 

must  bear  a  recital  to  the  etTect  that  such 

views  are  included.  In  the  absence  of  timely 

notice,  however,  the  committee  report  may  be 

filed  and  printed  immediatelv  without  such 

views.  Nothing  will  preclude  the  filing  of  sup- 
plemental reports  to  correct  technical  errors. 
[Senate  amendments  (1)  deleted  provision  for 
the  committee  clerk  to  distribute  copies  of 
approved  fliial  report  to  ill  committee  mem- 
bers, (2)  altered  the  entitlement  from  2  da>-s  to 
I  In  which  to  file  views.) 
Committee  refiorts  upon  a  legislative  measure    Same  as  S.  355,  but  applicable  only  to    Exempts  from  the  3-day  rule:  (1)  privileged 
must  be  lUed  at  least  3  calendar  days  (excluding      the  Senate.  (Renumbered  sec.  reports  from  House  eommltteea  as  set 

Saturdays.  Sundays,  andlegal  holidays)  before        123(d)l.  forth  in  House  rale  XI,  clause  21,  of  the 

any  floor  vote  may  be  taken  thereon.  Com-  foth  Cong.;  and  (2)  legislative  veto  pro- 

mittees  shal    make  every  reatonable  effort  to  cedures.  .Sitrii^jaUwalveranthorltyln  the 

make  printed  hearings  available  to  Members  House,  by  the  Speaker  and  the  minority 

before   floor  consideration   of   that   measure.  leader.  In  the  Senate  the  right  to  waive 

These  requirements   would   not   apply   to  a  Is  to  be  unlimited  by  any  conditions, 

declaration  of  wiu-  or  national  emergency  by  I  Renumbered  sec  102(d)  "(0"! 

Congress.  TheeTUiresubteaumrruiy.inaddition. 
be  waited  U)  in  the  Senate  by  joint  agreement  of 

the  majority  and  minority  Itadert,   it)  in  the  m 

Ihuse  by  joint  ofreemeni  of  the  Speaker  and  the 
minority  ItMkr,  up»n  thtir  determination  that 
tuch  waiver  it  rtfuirtd  because  of  imminence  of 
tine  die  adjournment,  the  eiptration  of  an  act 
taught  to  be  amended,  or  the  immediate  nnancial 
needt  of  the  Oovemment. 

Each  standing  committee  may  flle  1  annual  res-    Same  as  S.  355 Deleted 

olution  to  provide  funds  for  staff  in  excess  of    (Renumbered  sec.  102(b)"(h)".J 
the  statutory   limit.   The  resolution   should 

specify  by  name  and  amount  all  subcommit-  , 

tees  to  be  funded  for  that  year.  The  annual 
authorization  resolution  must  be  filed  not  later 
than  Jan.  31.  If  the  committees  are  not  orga- 
nized by  that  date  the  resolutions  must  t>e 
file<l  within  30  days  after  a  majority  of  a  com- 
mittees  members  have  been  designated.  For 
additional  fimds,  a  supplemental  resolution 
would  be  required,  containing  an  explicit 
statement  of  the  reason  such  funds  were  not 
sought  in  the  first  resolution. 

A  committee  would  be  required  to  give  fair  con-    Same  as  3.  355 Deleted. 

sidaratioa  to  the  minority  in  the  appointment    (Renumbered  sec.  l(J2(b)"'*(h)"')' •, 

of  staff  personnel  pursuant  to  authorization  I 

resolotlooa.  *- 

[Senate  deleted  subsection  providing  for  annual    Same  as  3. 358 Same  as  8. 388. 

printing  of  each  standing  committee's  rules.) 
Both  Appropriations  Committees  are  exempted    Adds   exemption    for    House    Rules    Same  as  H.  R.  18039. 
from  all  provisions  of  sec.  102.  Committee. 

_    ^  „  ^    ,  (Renumbered  sec.  102(b)"(l)".] [Renumbered  sec  102(d)"(g)".] 

Each   standing   committee   shall   give   public    Same  as  3.  355,  but  applicable  only  to    Addt  select  and  special  committees  to  the 
notice  of  the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter       Senate.  provision. 

of  any  hearing  at  least  1  week  before  It  begins.    [Renumbered  sec.  lM(a).] [Numbering  same  as  S.  355.1 

unless  the  committee  determines  there  Is  good 
cause  to  begin  such  hearing  earlier. 
[Senate amendments  (1)  reduced  minimum  ad- 
vance notice  from  2  weeks  to  1.  (2)  deleted  re- 
quirement for  majority  vote  by  a  committee 
to  waive  1-week  notice.] 
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103(a):  "Sec.  133A(b)".  Open  commlt- 
^  tee  bearings. 


103(a):  "Sec.  133A  (b)"  broadcasting  of 
committee  bearings. 


103(a):  "Sec.  133A(c)  "-Witnesses'  state- 
ments at  committee  bearings. 


103  (a):  "Sec.  133A  (d):".  Summaries  of 
daily  testimony  at  committee  bearings. 


103  (a):  "Sec.  133A  (e)".  Minority  wit- 
nesses at  committee  hearings. 


103(a):  "Sec.  133A(f)"— Point  of  order 
on  committee  hearing. 


103(a);  "Sec.  133A{g)"— Exemption  for 
appropriations  committees. 

104:  Committee  meetings  during  sessions 
of  the  Houses. 


105(a):  "Sec.   136  (a),  (b)"   legislative 
review  purposes  and  functions. 


106(8):  "Sec.  136(c)".  Review  specialists. 


Each  hearing  must  be  open  to  the  public,  unless 
the  committee  determines  that  testimony  to 
be  taken  (1)  may  relate  to  a  matter  of  national 
security,  (2)  may  tend  to  reflect  adversely 
upon  the  character  or  reputation  of  any  indi- 
vidual, or  (3)  may  divulge  mattert  deemed  ctm/i- 
dentitd  under  other  provitiont  of  law  or  Oovem- 
ment  regKtation. 

Hearings  open  to  the  public  may  be  broadcast 
by  radio  or  television,  or  both,  under  rules 
adopted  by  the  committee. 

(Senate  amendments  (1)  deleted  requirement  for 
majority  vote  by  committee  prior  to  each  hear- 
ing to  authorize  broadcasting,  (2)  deleted 
power  of  the  chairman  to  have  hearings  broad- 
cast at  his  discretion  with  approval  of  a  com- 
mittee majority.) 


Each  voluntary  witness  shall  flle  with  the  com- 
mittee clerk,  at  least  /  day  before  liis  appear- 
ance, a  written  statement  of  his  proposed  testi- 
mony. Filmg  may  be  waived  by  the  commHiee 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member.  (Com- 
mittee staff  shall  prepare,  before  each  day  of 
hearing,  digests  of  witnesses'  filed  statements, 
if  requetted  by  the  committee.  (Senate  amend- 
.  inents  (1)  reduced  filing  tune  from  2  days  to  1, 
(2)  gave  waiver  power  to  chairman  and  rank- 
ing mhiority  member  rather  than  to  commit- 
tee as  a  whole,  (3)  made  prehearing  digests 
optional.] 
Staff  shall  prepare  a  summary  of  the  testimony 
given  each  day  before  the  committee,  if  tuch 
action  it  requetted  by  the  committee.  After  ap- 
proval by  the  chauinan  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  each  summary  may  be  included  in 
the  printed  hearings. 
[Senate    amendments    made    both    provisions 

optional] 

In  any  hearing  before  a  standing  committee  the 

minority  of  the  committee  may  call  witnesses 

selected  by  them  during  at  least  1  day  of  such 

hearing,  if  request  is  made  to  the  chairman  by 

a  majority  of  the  minority  before  completion 

of  the  hearing. 

(Senate  changed  "on"  to  "during".) 

No  point  of  order  shall  lie  against  a  measure  on 

the  ground  that  hearings  were  not  conducted  In 

accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec.  133A. 

(Senate  added  this  subsection  to  the  bill.) 

Both     Committees     on     Appropriations     are 

exempted  from  all  provisions  of  sec.  103. 
(Senate  amendment.! 

No  standing  committee  of  either  House  may  sit, 
without  special  leave,  while  its  House  is  in 
session.  Exempted  from  this  prohibition  are: 
lx)th  Committees  on  Appropriations,  and  the 
House  Committees  on  (Jovemraent  (Jpera- 
tions.  Rules,  and  Un-American  Activities. 
In  addition:  (1)  in  the  Senate  any  other  standing 
committee  may  sit  for  any  purpote  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session  if  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders,  or  then-  designees,  concur;  (2)  in 
the  House  any  other  standing  comjnittee  may 
conduct  a  hearmg  while  the  House  is  In  session 
if  the  Speaker  and  the  minority  leader  concur. 
[Senate  amendment  gave  its  committees  the 
right  to  sit  for  any  purpose  while  it  is  in  ses- 
sion, rather  than  merely  (or  hearings.) 
The  purposes  of  legislative  review  (oversight) 
and  the  specific  functions  of  standing  com- 
mittees In  this  area  are  redefined  hi  broader 
and  more  comprehensive  terms  than  In  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
(The  Senate  rewrote  the  section  to  give  the  re- 
view  functions   to   the  committees   directly 
instead  of  to  the  review  specialists  as  in  original 
bill.  Another  Senate  amendment  permits  all 
standing  committees  to  request  the  Comp- 
troller General  "to  investigate  and  report  on 
any  matter  relating  to  the  receipt,  disburse- 
ment, and  application  of  public  funds"  on 
laws  within  their  jurisdictions.) 
An  additional  staff  position  of  review  specialist 
for  each  standing  committee  may  be  appointed 
by  the  chairman  with  prior  approval  of  the 
ranking  minority  member,  to  assist  in  the 
performance  of  the  conmilttee's  review  func- 
tions. 
[Senate  amendment  made  employment  of  review 
specialists  permissive  rather  than  mandatory. 
Also,  the  Senate  added  language  to  make  clear 
that  the  review  specialist  would  operate  with- 
in the  overall  structure  of  the  committee  staff, 
not  separate  and  apart  from  It.] 


Same  as  8.  355,  but  applicable  only  to 

the  Senate. 
[Renumbered  sec.  124(b)). 


Same  as  S.  355,  but  applicable  onlt  to 

the  Senate. 
[Renumbered  sec.  124  (b).) 


Same  as  S.  355,  but  applicable  only  to 
the  Senate.  [Renumbered  sec.  124(c)). 


Committees  may  close  hearings  "for  any 
other  urgent  reason,"  In  addition  to  the 
3  specific  exemptions  in  the  biU. 

[Numbering  same  as  8. 365]. 


Committees  may  permit  broadcast  of 
hearings  if  (1)  they  are  transmitted  as  a 
pubUc  service  without  commercial 
sponsorship,  and  (2)  a  witness  does  not 
object  to  the  broadcasting  of  his  testi- 
mony. 

Alto:  (1)  adds  language  to  assure  that  the 
decision  to  permit  broadcasting  remains 
with  the  committee,  and  (2)  adds  photo- 
graphing and  motion  pictures  to  the 
DroTlslon. 

(Numbering  same  as  6.  365.) 

Deleted.  Restores,  instead,  the  language  of 
sec.  133(e)  of  the  1946  set  re  flUng  of  state- 
ments by  witnesses,  but  without  the  pro- 
vision for  staff  preparation  of  digests  of 
witnesses'  statements.  (Restored  language 
placed  ui  sec.  103(a)  "sec  133A(a)"  . 


Same  as  fe.  355,  but  applicable  only  to    Deleted. 

the  Senate. 
[Renumbered  sec.  124  (d)) 


Same  as  S.  355,  but  applicable  only  to 

the  Senate. 
(Renumbered  sec.  124(e)] 


Do.  ' 

Addt  to  sec.  103(a)  "Sec.  133A(a)":  "The 
minority  members  of  the  committee  shall 
have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  call 
witnesses  before  such  hearing." 


Same  as  S.  355,  but  applicable  only  to    Deleted. 

the  Senate. 
(Renumbered  sec.  124(f).) 


Same  as  S.  355,  but  applicable  only  to 

the  Senate. 
(Renimibered  sec.  124(g).] 
Same  as  S.  365,  but  applicable  otUy  to 

the  Senate. 
[Renimibered  sec.  125.) 


Addt  exemption   for  House   Rules    Com- 
mittee. 
(Renumbered  sec.  103(a)  "Sec.  133A(c).") 
Same  as  S.  a55;  except  that  In  the  House, 
hearings  may  he  held  only  when  the 
House  is  engaged  in  general  debate. 


Retains  most  of  the  details  of  review 
purposes,  but  deletes  all  of  the  de- 
tailed description  of  review 
functions. 

[Renumbered  sec.  103(a)"Sec.  136(a)"] 


SameasH.R.  1S039. 
(.Ntunberlng  same  as  S.  365.) 


Eliminates  the  title  "review  special- 
ist" and  substitutes  Instead  pro- 
vision for  1  professional  staff  person 
to  assist  the  committee  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  review  functions. 
This  person  is  to  be  In  addition  to 
the  professional  staff  to  which  a 
committee  is  otherwise  entitled. 

In  the  House,  the  additional  staff  per- 
son is  to  be  appointed  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  committee  (Instead  of  by 
the  chairman  with  prior  approval  of 
the  ranking  minority  member). 

[Renumbered  sec  103(a)  "Sec.  136 
(b)".J 


SameasH.R.  18039. 

[Renumbered  sec.  106(a)  "Sec.  136(c)"]. 
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TITLE  I-Contlnued 


Section  and  sabl«ct 


S.3S5 


H.R.  IMBQ 


Smith  bUl 


106(a):  "S^e.   138   (d).  (•>"  reports  of 
ItftaUUT*  r«Tlaw  aetlTltlw. 


106(a):  "See.  IMCgJ"  exemptions. 


108(b):  "Sec.   135(c)"  separate    oonfer- 
anoe  reports  and  Indlvlaual  views. 


Each  standing  committee  shall  submit  to  lU 
House  an  annual  report  of  Its  rerlew  activities, 
not  later  than  Mar.  31  of  each  year  beginning 
KkW  CorainlttMa  may  exclude  matters  they 
determine  should  not  be  made  public  In  the 
interest  of  national  seoirlty.  Within  10  days 
after  submission  of  all  reports,  they  are  to  be 
tnmsmltted.  as  appropriate,  to  the  I'resldent, 
the  Director  of  the  .Vdmlnlstratlve  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Courts,  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  heads  of 
other  appropriate  agencies,  corporations,  and 
Instmmentalitlee  of  the  liovemment. 

Both  .Appropriations  Committees  and  the  pro- 
posed Mouse  Standards  and  Conduct  Com- 
mittee are  exempted. 


121:  Jurisdiction  of  Senate  standing  com- 
mittees. 


122:  Senate  committee  membership 

Ul:  Jurisdiction  of  House  Conunltteea. 


Each  conference  report  shall  be  printed  as  a 
report  in  each  House  and  be  accompanied  by 
an  explanatory  statement  prepared  by  the 
conferees  from  that  House,  thus  permitting 
the  Senate  to  adopt  the  practice  now  In  effect 
In  the  House. 

Any  conferee  shall  be  entitled  to  file  his  addi- 
tional mdlvldual  explanatory  statement  as  an 
appendix  to  the  statement  of  the  conferees 
from  his  House.  If  available  In  time,  the  Indi- 
vidual sutement  shall  be  printed  together 
with  the  statement  of  the  conferees  from  his 
House. 

(1)  The  Committee  on  Banking  :ind  Currency 
is  renamed  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing and  Crhan  .Vtlairs.  (2)  A  Committee  on 
Veterans'  .^flairs  is  created. 

Deals  with  committee  aiislgrmients  In  the  Senate  . 

House  standing  committee  JurLsdlctlons  are 
reallned  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
Is  renamed  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Atfalrs,  with  additional 
Jurisdiction  over  urban  aflalrs  generally. 

(2)  \  new  Committee  on  Education  is  estab- 
lished with  jurisdiction  over  the  educational 
activities  of  the  current  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  including  some  areas  not  now 
.specifically  cited  in  the  rule  delining  the 
iatter's  jurisdiction  i  library  services  and  con- 
struction, school  construction,  arts  and 
humanities,  vocational  education,  scholar- 
ships and  Intercultural  activities,  special 
educational  programs,  mea.sures  relating  to 
economic  opportunity  and  alleviation  of 
poverty),  plus  traiufers  of  jurisdiction  from 
other  committees,  including:  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  ,\gr1culture,  agricultural  colleges 
and  eipenment  stations  and  agrictiltural  edu- 
catloniil  exteiMion  .services;  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  .\flalrs,  mining 
schools:  from  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  public  health  and  ijuaran- 
tlne  including  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
t  he  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

(3)  The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  is 
redesignated  the  Committee  on  Latxir  and 
Public  Welfare,  retaining  Its  present  Jurisdic- 
tion over  lal)or,  plus  areas  not  now  cited  In  the 
ratediAning  its  jurisdiction  (industrial  safety, 
Moal  MBploirment  opportunitiea  and  fUr  em- 
piiiyiiwpt  practices,  manpower  development 
and  training),  plus  transfers  of  jurisdiction 
from  other  committer  as  follows:  from  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
maritime  unions;  from  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and   Foreign   Commerce,  railroad 

(4)  The  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
receives  Jurisdiction  over  research  and  develop- 
ment in  environmental  science,  including  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  .\draimstra- 
tlon,  from  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  and  its  preMnt  Jurisdic- 
tion is  redefined  to  Include  "scientific  research 
and  development  generally." 

(5)  A  bipartisan  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  is  established  to  recommend  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  necessary  rules  and 
regulations  to  Insure  proper  standards  of  con- 
duct. 

(8)  Minor  technical  changes  (see  sec.  131{b)(18), 
p.  41,  and  (c),  p.  42)  to  eliminate  obsolete 
language. 


Each  standing  committee  of  tmth 
Houses  shall  submit  to  Its  House  not 
later  than  Jan.  1  of  each  year  an 
annual  report  of  its  review  activities. 

StTikei  detailed  language  of  S.  355  re 
content  of  reports  and  their  distri- 
bution. 

[Renumbered  sec.  103(a)  "sec.  136 
(c)".] 


Add!  House  Rules  Committee;  ttriket 
House  Standards  and  Conduct 
Committee. 

(Renumbered    see.  10S(a)  "sec.    138 

(d)".) 
Requires   a   single,   jointly   prepared 
explanatory  statement  by  the  con- 
ferees of  lioth  Houses 

(a)  Kltmtnatti  separate  explanatory 
statemeati,by  each  House. 

(b)  StTiket  permLsslon  for  additional 
Individual  explanatory  statements. 

(c)  Strike!  equal  floor  lime  for  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  of  a  confer- 
ence report. 

(Renumbered  see.  104(b) .] 


Same  as  H.R.   18039    except  that  annuiil 

submi-ssion  date  Is  Mar.  31. 
(Renumbered  sec.  105(a)  "sec.  138(b)".] 


Same  as  H.R.  18030. 

(Renumbered  sec.  108(a)  "sec.  138(d)".l 


Same  as  H.R.  18089,  tzcept  retains  pro- 
vision for  equally  divided  time  on  debate 
of  conference  reports  if  such  time  is 
limited.  In  either  House,  fmt  such  time 
shall  be  equally  divided  between  the 
majority  and  minority  parties  (Instead 
of  between  proponents  and  opponents 
of  the  report). 


Section  and  subject 


8.355 


H.R.  18039 


Smith  bUl 


203(a):  Budget  standard  classifications... 


203  (b):  Baporto. 


•04-  Distribution  by  Comptroller  Gen- 
*  eral  of  program  and  fiscal  data. 


Same  as  S.  355 Same  as  S.  355. 


....do.... 
Deleted. 


Do. 
Deleted. 


New  204(b):  Dataprocessing  systems  for 
Congress. 


Directs  the  Comptroller  General,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  develop,  establish,  and 
maintain  standard  classifications  of  programs 
activities,  receipts,  and  expenditures  of  i  ederal 
agencies  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  branches  of 
the  Government  and  to  facilitate  setting  up  of 
the  data  processing  system.  Initial  classifica- 
tions are  to  be  established  on  or  before  Dec.  Jl, 
1989 

The  data  processing  and  standard  classification 
functions  are  to  be  iwrforraed  as  part  of  the 
Joint  program  established  pursuant  to  sec. 
111(0  of  the  .Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of 

The  3  above  officials  are  to  report  on  their  activi- 
ties annuaUy  to  Congress  on  or  before  Sept.  1. 
Reports  in  1968  and  1969  shall  give  special 
attention  to  progress  In  developing  standard 
classifications.  Thereafter,  reports  are  to  give 
information  on  changes  in  and  additions  to  the 
nrevlously  established  classifications. 

The  Comptroller  General  is  to  provide  Informa- 
tion on  the  location  and  nature  of  data  in 
Federal  agencies  on  their  programs,  activities, 
receipts,  and  expenditures.  

This  shall  be  furnished  any  member,  committee, 
or  joint  committee  on  request. 

He  Is  also  to  prepare,  to  the  extent  feasible,  sum- 
mary tables  of  such  data  on  request  of  any 
member,  committee,  or  joint  committee. 
No  provision  (but  see  sec.4ff2.  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Operations). 


Rewritten  so  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  are  to  develop, 
establish,  and  maintain  standard 
classifications  of  programs,  activities, 
receipts,  and  expenditures  of  Federal 
programs  in  cooptrafion  tcith  the 
ComptroUer  Ceneral.  ..... 

ElimiiuUes  deadline  for  establishing 
initial  clas.siflcations. 


Same  as  H.R.  18039. 


Removes  the  Comptroller  General 
from  the  preparation  of  an  annual 
report  on  performance  of  the  func- 
tions called  for  in  sec.  2U2  and  203, 
hut  tlie  report  is  to  Include  such  com- 
ments of  the  Comptroller  General  as 
he  deems  necessary  and  advisable. 

The  ComptroUer  General  shall,  upon 
request,  provide  only  to  committees 
and  joint  committees  (eliminating 
mention  of  individual  members) 
information  on  the  location  and 
nature,  and,  to  the  extent  possible, 
prepare  summary  tables,  of  data  on 
programs,  activities,  receipts,  and 
expenditures  of  Federal  agencies. 


Do. 


Do. 


X 


205:  GAO  assistance  for  costjeflectlve- 
ness  studies. 


206:  Current  budget  information  from 
(iomptroUer  General. 


207(a):  GAO  internal  organlxation. 


New  •207(b):  Dato  processing  capacity 
for  Congress  In  GAD 


The  Comptroller  General  shall  make  available 
employees  expert  in  analyzing  and  conducting 
cost  effectiveness  studies  of  Governraeiit  pro- 
grams, and  assign  them  on  request  and  ori  a 
temporary  basis  to  any  committee  or  joint 

The  Comptroller  General  is  to  collect  up-to-date 
data  on  changes  in  the  President  s  budget 
caused  by  new  requests,  supplemental  re- 
quests, action  by  Congress  or  its  committees 
or  subcommittees,  expenditures  revenue  re- 
ceipts, and  other  legislation,  and  furnish  re- 
ports from  time  to  time  to  each  Memljer,  com- 
mittee, and  Joint  committee  of  Congress,  l  o 
the  extent  feasible,  he  is  also  to  furnish  tabu- 
lations of  such  budget  data  on  request  of  any 
Member,  committee,  or  joint  committee. 


The  Comptroller  General  shall  organize  the  GAG 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions 
and  duties  Imposed  on  him  by  this  part. 

No  provision: 


Th?  CompuX   Ge^e'J  "h^^^  No  provision  (but  see  sec  402,  Joint  Com- 

vllop°^^tablish,  and  maintain  in-  mlttee  on  Congressional  Operations), 
formation  and  data  processing  sys- 
tems foi  the  fulfillment  of  the  "  sub- 
stantive r-bponsibilities"  of  Cori- 
gress,  as  detTniiiied  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

(New  sec.  204(b). 1  c.„«  ««  o   q« 

Same  as  S.  355 Same  8S  S.  356. 


FAmvnattt  mention  of  api)ropriations 
subcommittees  from  the  list  of  sources 
to  be  used  bv  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral in  collecting  up-to<late  budget 
information,  fifiminatf*  requirement 
that  this  updating  include  changes 
caused  bv  enactment  of  laws  other 
than  appropriations  acts.  Eliminattii 
requirement  that  the  Comptroller 
General  furnish  reports  based  on  this 
information.  Eliminatei  obligation  of 
Comptroller  General  to  prepare  tab- 
ulations of  such  information  for  in- 
dividual Members,  but  rrtoiiw  obli- 
gation to  prepare  them  for  commit- 
tees and  Joint  committees. 
Same  as  S.  358. 


Same  as  H.R.  18039. 


Same  as  S.  355. 


No  provision. 


207(b):  Hiring  of  experts  and  consult- 
ants by  Comptroller  General. 


207(c):  Comptroller  General's  report... 

New  208:  Construction  clause  on  Comp- 
troller General's  functions. 


The  Comptroller  General  is  authorized  to  hire 
experts  and  consultants  at  rates  not  in  excess 
of  $200  a  day.  Not  more  than  15  may  be  em- 
ployed at  any  time.  No  expert  may  be  so  em- 
ployed for  more  than  120  days  dunng  any  year. 

The  Comptroller  General  shaU  report  annually 
■      to  Congress  on  his  performance  of  the  func- 
tions and  duties  Imposed  by  title  II,  pt.  i. 
N o  provision 


The  Comptroller  (ieiieral: 

(1)  is  authorized  to  acquire  data  proc- 
essing capacity  to  carry  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  part  and  to 
meet  anv  additional  requirements 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
may  determine; 

(2)  shall  prepare  and  maintain  a  plan 
coordinating  the  responsibilities 
assigned  to  him  under  this  act; 

(3)  shall  submit  recommendations  re 
effective  use  of  data  processing  and 
systems  design  by  Congress. 

(New  sec  207(b) .1 

Striken  hmiting  date  (Dec.  31,  l'.»fi")  on 
Comptroller  General's  authority_to 
hire  experts   and   consultants    (be- 

""cause  the  deadline  for  Initial  classifi- 
cations is  eliminated  in  sec.  203(a)). 

( Renumbered  sec.  207(c) .)  as  S  355 

Same  as  S.  SS,-) tame  as  b.  «» 

[Renumbered  .sec.  207 (d).) 


Same  as  H.R.  1803<>,  ezeept:  Provides  that 
consultants  shaU  be  paid  at  a  rate  no 
higher  than  the  per  diem  equivalent  of 
^S-18.  „  „„, 

(Numbering  same  as  S.  355.) 


TITLE  11 


20C:  Budgetary  and  OMctl  data  procaaa- 
ing  system. 


Directs  the  Comptroller  General,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  develop,  establish, 
and  malntiun  a  standardized  information  and 
data  processing  system  for  budgetary  and 
fiscal  data  fbr  use  by  all  Federal  agencies. 


Rewritten  so  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  are  to  develop, 
establish,  and  maintain  the  stand- 
ardized information  and  data  proc- 
essing system  for  budgetary  and 
fiscal  data  m  cooperation  with  Ik* 
ComptroUer  General.  Add*  to  the 
provision  for  this  system  the 
modifying  phrase:  "Insofar  as 
practicable." 


Same  as  H.R.  18039. 


221(a):    "Sec.    201(b)".    Supplemental 
budget  Information. 


The  President  shall  transmit  to  Congress  on 
June  1  of  each  year  beginning  1968  an  updated 
budget  reflecting  all  changes  since  the  trans- 
mittal of  the  January  budget. 


New  section  asserts  that  nothing  in 
pt.  1  of  title  II  shall  impair  the 
Comptroller  General's  authority 
under  the  budget  acts  of  1921  and 
1950  or  any  other  acts. 

(New  sec.  206.] 

The  President's  supplemental  budget 
summary  for  the  upcoming  fiscal 
year  is  (1)  to  be  delivered  not  later 
than  June  1  (rather  than  on  June  1) 
to  provide  flexibility,  (2)  to  include 
any  recommendations  the  President 
may  care  to  make,  and  (3)  to  Include 
up-to-date  data  on  the  current  fiscal 

[Renambered     sec.     221(b)     "Sec. 
201(b)".! 


Same  as  H.R.  18039. 


Do. 


28494 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TITLE  U— Continued 


September  26,  1968 


Section  and  sabjeet 


a.  KB 


H.R.  18038 


sua):  "Sec  201(c),"  4-year  summary 
of  estimated  expendlturee. 


221(a):  "See.  201(d)"  report  on  grass 
expenditures. 

211  (a):  Appropriations  Committee  pro- 
cedure, open  hearings  and  brmid- 
castlng. 

231  (b).  (c),  (d).  (e):  Hearings  on  the 
budget  as  a  whole. 


232:  Budget  review  of  multiagency  pro- 
grams by  Appropriations  Committees. 


The  President  shall  transmit  to  Congress  on  or 
before  June  1  of  each  year,  beginning  1970  (1) 
summaries  of  estimated  expenditures  on  con- 
tinuing programs  for  the  next  4  flaeal  years; 
(2)  summaries  of  estimated  expenditures  in 
future  flscal  years  of  balances  carried  over 
from  the  upcoming  flscal  year. 


The  budget  shall  Include  the  gross  amount  of 
expenditures  and  estimated  expenditures  of  all 
programs  of  the  (iovemment. 

Applies  the  same  language  as  see.  103(a).  "sec. 
l33A(b)"  reopen  hearings  and  broadcasting  of 
hearings  to  the  2  Appropriations  Committees. 

The  Committee  on  .Appropriations  shall  hold 
public  hearings  on  the  budget,  within  30  days 
after  its  transmittal  to  Congress  each  year,  to 
examine:  \l)  the  basic  recommendations  and 
builgetar>-  policies  of  the  President  in  the  pres- 
entation of  the  budget:  (2)  the  flscal,  ftnancial, 
and  economic  assumptions  used  as  bases  in 
arriving  at  total  estimated  expenditures  and 
receipts. 

Testimony  shall  be  received  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  Chairman  o(  the  Council  of 
Economic  .Vdvisers,  :ind  such  other  witnesses 
as  the  .Appropriations  Committees  desire. 

Each  .\ieml>er  of  Congress  shall  be  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  priiitpii  transcript  of  the 
hearings. 

The  hearings  may  be  conducted  before  joint 
meetings  of  the  2  .Appropriations  Committees. 

The  2  Committees  on  .Appropriations  or  their 
duly  authorized  subcommittees  shall  examine 
and  review  multlagency  programs  annually. 


(a)  Striktt  requirement  that  the  Presi- 
dent submit  on  or  before  June  1 
summaries   of  estimated   expendl- 
tures  for  the  next  4  flscal  years. 

(b)  A4d»  provision  that  the  Budget 
shall  contain  for  each  poposal  (or 
new  or  expanded  functions,  activi- 
ties, or  authority,  a  tabulaUoo  ol 
■ppropriaUons  and  azpandlturw  for 
tM  ensuing  year  and  the  estimated 
•ppropriatlons  for  the  4  following 
years. 

(Renumbered  aac  221(a)  "Sec  201(a)- 

(12).") 
Deleted 


Smith  bill 


Same  as  H.R.  18089. 


-do. 


Same  as  3.  355. 

IKenumberedsec.  231  (a),  (b).  (e),  (d).] 


Deleted. 
D& 


Same  as  S.  3S5. 

(Renumbered  aa  In  H.R.  18039.] 


213(a):  Appropriations  Committees: 
P*roxy  V  oting,  publication  of  com- 
mittee votes. 

2S3(b) :  Appropriations  Committees: 
Reports 


233(c):  Reports  on  supplemental  and 
deficiency  appropriations. 


234:  Yea  and  nay  votes  on  appropri*- 
tlous,  bills. 


235:  RoUcall  votes  on  compensation  of 
Members  o<  Congress. 


241:  OAO  assistance  to  committees. 


242:  OAO  reports  to  committees. 


Applies  to  the  2  .Appropriations  Committees  the 
language  of  sec.  102(d)  re  proxy  voting  and 
publication  of  votes  on  reporting  measures  or 
matters. 

Appropriation  Committee  reports  shall  include 
an  analysis  of  the  major  factors  taken  mto 
consideration  by  the  committee  in  reporting 
the  bill  and  recommending  the  appropriations 
contamed  therein.  The  rejxxrts  shall  also  state 
the  consideration  given  to  cost  eflectiveness 
studies  relating  to  programs  for  which  funds 
are  recommended. 

Appropriation  Committee  reports  accompany- 
ing supplemental  ur  deticiency  appropriation 
bills  shall  include  an  explanation  of  the  nature 
of  each  request,  and  the  reason  It  was  not  made 
or  could  not  have  been  made  for  inclusion  in 
the  regular  appropriation  bill,  either  of  the 
current  or  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  question  of  final  passage  of  any  appropria- 
tion bill  in  either  Uouse  shall  be  decided  by  a 
yea  and  nay  vote.  Conference  reports  are  ex- 
empted. 

Separate  roUcall  votes  shall  be  taken  on  measures 
changing  the  compensation  of  .Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

[Senate  amendment.] 

At  the  request  of  any  committee  or  joint  com- 
mittee, the  Comptroller  General  shall  desig- 
nate G.AU  employees  to  explain  and  discuss 
any  GAO  report  which  would  assist  the 
committee  or  joint  committee  in  its  considera- 
tion of  proposed  legislation  or  its  review  of 
any  program  or  Feideral  agency  within  its 
Jurisdiction. 

Copies  of  GAO  reports  to  Congress  shall  be  de- 
livered to  both  Committees  on  Appropri^ 
atlons,  both  Committees  on  Government 
Operations,  any  committee  of  either  Uouse  or 
any  joint  committee  with  jurisdiction  over 
any  program  or  Federal  agency  dealt  with  in 
the  report,  and,  on  request,  to  any  other 
committee  of  either  House  or  Joint  committee. 


(a)  Elimlnaitt  mention  of  .Appropria- 
tions subcommittees. 

(b)  Adilt  language  to  permit  teUeU»€ 
examination  and  review  of  such  pro- 
grams. 

Deleted 


Deleted. 


Same  as  H.R.  18039. 


Deleted. 


.do. 


Do. 


Same  as  S.  355,  but  made  applicable    Deleted. 

only  to  the  Senate. 
( Renumbered  sec  233] 


Deleted. 


243:  Agency  statements  on  OAO  reports. 


261:  Cost  estimates  by  legislative  com- 
mittees. 


Requires  statements  by  Federal  agendee  of  ao 
tlOQ  taken  in  response  to  OAO  reports,  such 
(ttteiiMots  to  be  submitted  to  both  Appro- 
priations Committees  In  ooimection  with 
their  1st  request  (or  appropriations. 

Committee  reports  accompanying  each  bill  or  Same  as  8.  355 
Joint  resolution  shall  contain  (1)  estimates  of 
the  cost  for  the  current  and  tho  next  5  flscal 
years  and  a  comparison  of  these  estimates  with 
any  made  by  auy  executive  agency,  or  (2)  lA* 
rsessM  w*y  tk*  furnUking  of  ntc*  information 
U  impnetieabU.  On  rcvmtM  mtatura,  tuck  re- 
port $kaU  require  only  an  eMimaU  of  the  join  or 
tow  in  rtrenuet  for  1  year. 

If  a  report  does  not  comply  with  these  require- 
ments, the  consideration  of  the  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  would  not  be  in  order. 


The  obligation  to  explain  and  discuss 
GAO  reports  with  committees  is 
placed  directly  upon  the  Comp- 
troller General,  rather  than  having 
him  designate  employees  for  that 
purpose.  The  language  is  altered  on 
the  ground  that  ttiere  is  an  implied 
authority  for  the  Comptroller 
General  to  delegate  the  function. 

The  present  language  of  sec.  242(a)(3) 
requires  the  Comptroller  General  to 
send  GAO  reports  to  committees 
according  to  their  jurisdictions,  im- 
plying that  in  some  cases  he  would 
tiave  to  determine  which  commit- 
tees have  jurisdiction  over  specific 
areas.  The  proposed  revision  strikes 
this  language,  and  obliges  him  in- 
stead to  deliver  reports  to  com- 
mltteet  requesting  them.  Copies  of 
•11  reports  will  still  go  to  the  Appro- 
priations and  Government  Opera- 
tions Committees  of  both  Houses. 

Deleted. 


Do- 


Same  as  H.R.  18039. 


Do. 


Deleted. 


Strikt*  provision  that  committees  may 
escape  providing  5-year  estimates  of  costs 
by  stating  reasons  why  compliance  is 
impraaicable. 


Deleted Same  as  8.  356. 


September  26,  1968 


Section  and  subject 
262:  Appropriations  on  annual  basis... 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TITLB  II — Continued 


28495 


8.366 


H.R.  18039 


Smith  blU 


262  (c):  Review  of  grant-in-aid  programs 


263(s):  Appropriations  Committee  ex- 
emption. 

253(b):  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 


301(a):   Increase  of  committee  profes- 
sional staS. 


301(a):  Minority  staff  for  committees: 
prol^loaal. 


Each  committee  and  Joint  committee  with  legis- 
lative Jurisdiction  shall,  when  recommending 
legislation,  endeavor  to  inture  that  all  continu- 
ing Government  programs  and  continuing 
activities  of  Federal  agencies  are  appropriated 
(or  annually. 

Each  committee  and  Joint  committee  shall 
review,  from  time  to  time,  any  program  under 
its  Jurisdiction  not  appropriated  for  annually 
to  ascertain  whether  such  program  could  be 
shifted  to  annual  appropriations. 

Each  committee  and  Joint  committee  shall 
periodically  make  a  complete  review  of  grant- 
in-aid  programs  over  which  it  has  jurisdiction. 

Defines  legislative  jurisdiction  and  exempts  the  . 
Committees  on  Appropriations  from  part  S. 

For  the  purpose  of  sec.  251,  the  House  and  Senate 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  shall  be  treated  as  a  committee  ol  the 
Uouse  and  Senate,  respectively. 

Increases  from  4  to  0  the  number  of  permanent 
professional  staff  members  authorized  by  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  for 
standing  committees,  these  to  be  in  addition 
to  any  other  additional  staff  members  here- 
tofore authorized  for  any  such  committee. 

The  minority  members  of  a  committee  may,  if 
they  desire,  select  2  of  the  6  professional  staff, 
and  the  committee  shall  hire  or  fire  such  staff 
upon  request  by  a  majority  of  the  minority 
members. 


Modifies  all  subsections  of  sec.  252  to 
emphasize  that  the  requirements 
are  optional  with  the  committees. 


Same  as  H.R.  18038; 


Same  as  8.  355 Same  as  S.  356. 


-do. 
do. 

-do. 


On  Uouse  committees  only:  minority 
party  shall  be  permitted  2  profes- 
sional staff,  in  addition  to  the  6  pro- 
fessional stafl,  to  be  appointed  (and 
fired)  by  majority  vote  of  the  full 
commirtee.  Selection  of  the  minority 
professionals  is  to  ijc  made  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  cliairman 
after  consultation  with  the  ranking 
minority  member. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


TITLE  III 


301(b):  Minority  staff  (or  committees—  The  minority  members  o(  a  committee  may,  K 
clerical.  they  desire,  select  1  o(  the  6  clerical  staff,  and 

the  committee  shall  hire  or  fire  such  staff 
upon  request  by  a  majority  o(  the  minority 
members. 

301(c)"(g)":  Minority    stafl    when    no    When  there  is  no  vacancy  on  the  permanent    Same  as  6  356 


In  the  House,  appointment  o(  1  clerical    Same  6. 365. 
minority  stafl  is  made  subject  to 
vote  o(  the  (ull  committee. 


vacancies  are  available. 


301(c)  "(h)":  Fair  treatment  (or  minority 
stafl. 


301(c)  "(i)":  Committee  consultants  and 
consultative  organizations. 


301(c)"a)":  Specialized  training  for  com- 
mittee stafl. 


301(d):  Senate  committee  stafl  compen- 
sation. 


321:  Legislative  assistants  for  Senators. 


stafl  to  which  a  minority  appointment  can  t>e 
made,  it  shall  nevertheless  t*  made,  and  the 
person  so  appointed  shall  be  paid  (rom  the 
contingent  (und  until  a  vacancy  occurs,  at 
which  time  the,  minority  stafl  member  shall 
succeed  to  that  vacancy,  although  not  neces- 
sarily at  the  same  salary  rate  as  his  predecessor. 
Minority  stafl  shall  be  accorded  equitable  treat- 
ment on  salary  rates,  assignment  of  facilities, 
and  accessibility  of  committee  records. 

By  Joint  action  of  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member,  a  standing  committee  may 
hire  consullanls  or  consultative  organizations, 
on  a  temporary  basis  (not  to  exceed  1  year),  if 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Admuiistration  for  Senate  conmiittees  or  tlie 
Committee  on  House  Administration  for 
House  committees,  and  if  the  Senate  or  Uouse, 
as  the  case  may  be,  adopts  a  tesolution  au- 
thorizing speciliod  amounts  for  that  purpose. 
Consultants  (if  not  procured  by  contract)  shall 
not  be  paid  more  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
possible  for  a  regular  employee  of  the  com- 
mittee. Committees  procuring  the  services  of 
consultants  or  organizationsshall  furnish  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  .Administration,  (or 
Senate  committees,  or  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  for  House  committees, 
information  concerning  the  qualifications  of 
t  he  consultants  or  organizations,  t  o  be  retained 
by  those  committees  for  inspection  hv  inter- 
ested persons. 

Standing  committees  are  authorized  to  assist 
protessioiial  staff  members  to  obtain  special- 
ized training  useful  in  their  official  functions, 
if  approved  by  the  administration  committees 
of  their  respective  Houses  and  if  funded  by  the 
Houses. 

With  certain  limitations,  raises  the  maximum 
permissible  salaries  for  Senate  committee  pro- 
fessional staff  to  the  level  of  Uouse  committee 
stafl  salaries. 

(Senate  amendment.] 

Each  Senator  is  authorized  to  employ  a  legis- 
lative assistant. 


Eliminates  language  iiermittiug  minor- 
ity committee  staff  equitable  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  accessibility  of 
committee  records. 

Consultants  and  research  organiza- 
tions are  to  be  selected  by  the  com- 
mittee, not  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  acting 
Jointly. 


Do. 


Do. 


Same  as  H.R.  18039. 


.^anieas  S.  355 Same  as  S.  355. 


322:  Members' 
anoes. 


323:  Congressional  telephone  system.... 


and  stafl's  travel  allow-  Senators'  round  trips  to  their  home  States  are 
increased  from  6  to  7.  Representatives'  round 
trips  to  tl  eir  districts  are  increased  from  4  to  7. 
Aggregate  mmiber  of  round  trips  for  a  Sena- 
tors  staff  is  increased  from  4  to  6. 

Aggregate  number  of  trips  (or  a  Representative's 
stafl  is  increased  (rom  2  to  4. 

Senate  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Clerk  o(  the  House  Same  as  B.  355. 
are  to  make  a  study  of  the  telecommunications 
requirements  of  Congress  and  formulate  plans 
for  congressional  participation  in  the  Govern- 
ment-wide leased  line  telephone  system,  or  for 
estabUshing  a  separate  congressional  system. 

[Senate  amendment  removed  this  study  from  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  proposed  Joint 
Committee    on    Congressional    Operations.] 

Senate  Sergeant  at  Arms  is  to  formulate  a  plan  do 

(or    consolidating    telephone    and    telegram 
allowances  of  Senators  into  a  single  allowance. 


Retains  the  substance  of  the  provision, 
but  revises  salary  amounts  to  con- 
form with  latest  pay  increases,  an- 
nounced June  12,  1968,  and  effective 
July  1.  196h. 

Retains  the  substance  of  the  provision.    Deleted 
but  revises  jalary  amounts  to  con- 
form with  latest  pay  increase.*. 

Slriket  provision  for  Representatives' 
round  trips  (because  of  greater  in- 
crease adopted  by  the  House  in 
1967). 


Same  as  H.R.  1S039,  except  that  it  revises 
salary  amounts  to  conform  with  pay 
scale  prior  to  the  June  12  order. 


Same  as  H.R.  18039. 
[Renumbered  sec.  321.] 


323(b):  Senate  telephone  and  telegram 
allowances. 


Same  as  8.  355. 
(Renumbered  sec.  322.] 


Same  as  6.  355. 
(Renumbered  sec.  322  (b).] 
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S.3U 
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334:  Saoate  emploTCM'  «iari«a... 


331:  LcclslatlTe  reterenoa  serrtce.  revl- 
sioD  of  iti  statuta. 


332  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library: 
StaS  and  reports: 


333;  House  C>)ordinator's  Office  abol- 
ished and  (unctions  transferred. 


33S:  Senate  public  address  system. 


.  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  is  re- 
quested to  recommend  a  plan  (or  converting 
Senate  employees'  salaries  to  a  gross  rate 
basis. 

[Senate  amendment.] 

The  I/cgislatlve  Reference  Serrice  Is  redesig- 
nated the  Legislative  Research  Service,  aifn 
its  dutlea,  a(uninlstratlon,  and  relationships 
with  Congress  and  with  the  Library  of 
CongrcM  are  comprehensively  redefined. 
Among  the  more  slgnincant  features: 

(1)  The  Director  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Librar- 
ian of  Congreas  afltr  contuUation  u'ith  the  Joint 
CommiUee  on  the  Library.  Ills  saliiry  is  roL'ted 
from  US- 18  to  that  of  Executive  Schedule  level 
V. 

(2)  The  Director  Is  given  broader  statutory  au- 
thority In  the  appolnttneiit  of  personnel  and  In 
the  administrative  organization  and  operation 
of  the  service. 

(3)  Allotment  of  research  personnel  to  super- 
grade  positions  Is  removed  from  the  civil  serv- 
ice quota  system  and  made  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Joint  Committee. 

(41  On  request,  the  service  shall  prepare  con- 
cise legislative  histories  of  measures  upon 
which  committee  hearings  are  to  be  held. 

(5)  Tha service' s  budget  is  to  be  prepared  l>y  the 
Direetor,  then  submitted  by  the  Librarian  as 
a  separate  item  In  the  Library's  budget  esti- 
mates. 

(6)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  hire  or  con- 
tract for  experts,  consultants,  and  research 
organizations  on  a  temporary  liasls. 

(7)  The  Director  is  to  tile  with  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee an  annual  report  detailing  all  phases  of 
the  Service's  activities. 

(8)  The  Sertict  it  authorized  to  perform  machine 
reiearck  operationt  and  aequnr  automatic  data 
proteuint  equipment  arui  pertnnnet  for  that 
purpote. 

[Senate  amendment  permitted  the  Librarian  to 
appoint  a  Director  after  consultation  with, 
rather  than  after  obtaining  prior  approval  of, 
the  Joint  Committee.  Also,  the  Senate  deleted 
a  provision  vacating  the  Director's  position 
and  requiring  a  new  or  reappointment  within 
•W  days.]  « 

The  Joint  Committee  is  authorized  to  einploy 
one  professional  and  two  clerical  staff  to 
aaalst  In  the  performance  of  Its  review  (unc- 
tions. 

The  Joint  Committee  is  required  to  submit  to 
Conyeaa  an  atmual  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  Legislative  Research  Service  and  other 
matters  within  Its  general  Jurisdiction  as  it 
deems  appropriate.  [A  Senate  amendment 
eliminated  reference  to  a  review  specialist.] 

The  Office  of  Coordinator  o(  Information  is 
abolished,  imd  its  fiersonnel,  records,  prop- 
erty, etc.  is  transferred  to  the  Legislative 
Research  Service. 


Authorizes  the  Senate  majority  and  minority 
leaders  to  take  appropriate  action  leading  to 
the  Installation  of  a  public  address  system  in 
the  Senate  Chamber.  (Senate  amendment.] 


Deleted Deleted. 

(Implemented    by    the    Legtslative 
Appropriations  Act  of  1968.) 


Add$    language    to    Insure    research    Same  as  H.R.  18039. 
Independence  of  the  Service. 

Eliminatet  authority  for  ADP  func- 
tion In  LRS. 

[Senate  amendment.)  , 

Same  as  S.  355 Same  as  S.  SSJS. 


Deleted Deleted. 


Same  as  S.  355 Same  as  S.  355. 


Repeals  the  legislation  establishing 
the  Office.  Striktt  provision  trans- 
ferring Coordinator's  records,  func- 
tions, and  personnel  to  the 
Legislative  Research  Service.  Striktt 
savings  provision. 

Same  as  S.  355. 


Same  as  H.R.  18039. 


Same  as  S.  355. 


TITLE  IV 


401:  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations:  Composition 


402:  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations:  Duties. 


The  joint  committee  is  to  consist  of  5  Members    Deleted 

from  each  House,  appointed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  respectively. 

In  each  House,  the  membership  shall  consist  of  2 
members  (rom  the  <Jovernment  Operations 
Committees  (1  majority,  1  minority),  2  from 
the  administration  committee?  (I  majority, 
1  minority),  and  1  additional. 

Chairmanship  of  the  joint  committee  will  be  a 
Representative  in  even-numbered  Congresses, 
a  Senator  In  odd-numbered  Congresses. 

(1)  Continuing  study  of  congressional  organiza- 
tion and  operations,  and  recommend  improve- 
ments. 

(2)  Continuing  study  of  automatic  data  proces- 
sing and  Information  retrieval  systems  for 
Congress. 

(3)  Identifying  and  calling  attention  to  court    Deleted, 
actions  or  proceedings  of  vital  hiterest  to  Cvo.' 

gress. 

(4)  Arrange  for  appropriate  representation  of 
Congress  in  such  actions,  on  approval  of  the 
President  pro  tempore,  the  Sp«uer,  and  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders. 

(5)  Absorb  functions  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers  (sec.  406). 

(6)  Soperviae  Office  of  Placement  and  Office 
Management  (sec.  407). 

(Senate  deleted  Joint  committee  supervLiion  of 
Capitol  guides  (sec.  424).] 


Eliminatet  requirement  that  the  Joint 
committee's  membership  be  taken  (mm 
certain  standing  committees,  but  retains 
provisions  for  3  from  majority  party,  2 
from  minority  party,  (rom  each  House. 


Adds  the  following  duties:  to  study  and 
investigate— 

(1)  lobbying  activities  tuder  the  Lobbying 
Act, 

(2)  violations  of  the  statutes  prohibiting 
lobbying  «1th  moneys  appropriated  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment, 

(3)  Executive  branch  publicity  and  propa- 
ganda activities  and  expenditures  not 
specifically  authorized  by  law, 

(4)  activities  designed  to  Influence  any 
Oovemment  agency  in  making  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  or  in  that 
agency's  rulemaking  or  policymaking 
functions. 

Striket  aathorlty  for  providing  appropriate 
representation  In  the  courts  on  behalf  o! 
Congress  (No.  4  under  8. 355). 
i 
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Section  and  subject 


S.  355 


H.R.  18039 


Smith  blU 


403:  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations:  Powers. 


404:  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations:  Staff. 


406:  Joint  Committee  on  Disposition  of 
Executive  Papers,  8i)ollshed. 

407:  Office  of  Placement  and  OfSce  Man- 
agement. 


421    Congressional    officers'    authority 
over  congressional  employees. 


422  Capitol  Police  reorganization. 


423:  Senate  and  House  pages. 


42:  Capitol  Qulde  Service  and  free  tours. 


41*3:  .August  recess  for  Congress. 


441:  Removal  of  postmasters  from  con- 
gressional patronage. 


443:  Vacancies  on  rural  routes. 


The  Joint  Committee  may  sit  and  act  during 
sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned  periods; 
require  the  attendance  of  witnesse."!,  the  giving, 
of  testimony,  and  the  production  of  documen- 
tary evidence;  make  necessary  expenditures; 
administer  oaths;  n  ake  rules  for  Its  organiza- 
tion and  procedure;  issue  subpenas.  Joint 
Committee  recommendations  are  to  be  made 
only  with  approval  of  a  majority  of  its  tncinlvrs. 

By  majority  vole,  the  joint  committee  may  lilre 
up  to  6  professional  and  6  clerical  staff  mem- 
bers, at  rates  no  higher  than  the  top  (iS  level, 
on  a  permanent  basis,  without  regard  to 
political  aniUations  and  solely  on  the  basis  of 
fitness  to  perform  their  duties.  It  may  employ 
iiddltlonal  personnel  to  help  carry  out  Its 
fuiiction.s  in  re  the  disposition  of  executive 
papers.  It  may  also  use  the  services  of  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  and  contract  for 
the  services  of  experts  or  consultants  at  rates 
not  in  excess  of  $100  per  diem. 

This  joint  committee  Is  abolished  and  its  (unc- 
tions, records,  etc.,  are  transferred  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations. 

Establishes  an  Office  of  Placement  and  Office 
Management,  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations,  to: 

(1)  assist  Members,  committees,  and  officers  of 
Congress,  on  request,  in  filling  personnel  and 
office  management  requirements; 

(2)  accept  applications  for  employment  and 
test  qualifications; 

(3)  on  request,  furqjsh  advice  and  information 
re  office  management; 

(4)  maintain  a  list  of  private  management 
concerns  (or  the  use  of  Members  and  commit- 
tees. 

Authorizes  officers  of  Congress  to  prescribe 
training,  promulgate  working  rules,  and  re- 
move or  discipline  congressional  employees 
under  their  supervision,  thus  clarifying  their 
authority  over  patronage  employees. 

Capitol  Police  Board  shall  formulate  a  plan  for 
conversion  of  the  police  Into  a  professional 
force,  giving  consideration  to  the  force's  oper- 
ation on  the  basis  of  standards  comparable  to 
those  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  (orce, 
providing  for  appropriate  training,  and  (or 
replacing  present  police  with  professional 
members,  as  vacancies  occur,  on  the  same 
basis  as  recruits  selected  by  the  MetropoUtan 
Police.  The  Board  is  to  report  Its  recommen- 
dations at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 
[Senate  amendment  struck  a  provision  (or 
making  the  Capitol  Police  a  part  of  the  .Metro- 
politan force.  Also,  struck  a  provision  for  re- 
cruiting Capitol  Police  through  the  .Metro- 
politan force.] 

Limits  pages  to  12th-grade  graduates  under  the 
age  of  22.  Pages  must  agree  to  serve  at  least  3 
months.  Law  relating  to  education  o(  pages  Is 
ref)ealed.  Permits  (ull  pay  for  pages  of  the 
Senate  during  proposed  August  adjournment. 

Establishes  a  Capitol  Guide  Service,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Board  composed  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  and  the  Sergeants  at  Arms 
of  the  2  Houses,  to  furnish  free  guide  service 
to  Capitol  Building  visitors.  Guides  would 
also  assist  Capitol  Police  on  special  occasions. 

The  Chief  Guide  would  be  paid  S9,800  per 
annum;  other  guides,  not  to  exceed  20.  would 
be  paid  $7,200  per  annum.  Guides  would  be 
Goveniment  employees,  entitled  to  retire- 
ment, health,  and  Insurance  benefits  available 
to  congressional  employees. 

IThe  entire  section  Is  a  Senate  amendment. 
The  Senate  also  deleted  sec.  406(b)  giving  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Operations 
responsibility  for  the  (Juide  Service  ] 

Congress  shall  adjourn  not  later  than  July  31 
each  year,  either  sine  die  or  until  after  Aug.  31, 
the  date  to  be  fixed  by  concurrent  resolution 
adopted  by  rollcall  vote  in  each  House.  Not 
applicable  when  a  state  of  war  exists. 

Both  Houses  are  removed  from  participation  in 
postmaster  appointments. 

(1)  Language  affecting  the  Senate  declares  that 
postmasters  at  post  offices  of  the  1st,  2d,  and 
3d  cla.sses  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Post- 
master General  in  the  competitive  civil  service 
in  accordance  with  the  civil  service  laws  and 
rules. 

(2)  Language  affecting  the  House  prohibits 
recommendations  to  the  Postmaster  General, 
re  his  appointment  of  postmasters  of  any  class, 
by  Members  of  Congress,  political  party 
officials,  or  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal 
(iovernment,  or  the  solicitation  of  such  recom- 
mendations. 

The  filling  of  vacancies  on  rural  routes  is  made 
subject  to  the  same  prohibitions  as  in  (2) 
above  in  sec.  441. 


Deleted Same  as  S.  35!,. 


do. 


Same  as  S.  355,  except:  FUrikei  provision  for 
additional  staff  to  carry  out  (unctions  (or 
disposition  o(  executive  papers.  Strikei 
$100  per  diem,  substitutes  per  diem 
equivalent  o(  highest  GS  grade. 


do Same  as  S.  355. 


(a)  Creates  an  Office  o(  Placement  and 
Office  -Management  o(  the  House 
under  the  supervision  o(  the  Clerk  of 
the  House. 

(b)  Creates  an  Office  of  Placement 
and  Office  Management  of  the 
Senate  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

(c)  Directs  the  Clerk  and  the  Secre- 
tary to  cooperate  in  carrying  out 
their  functions.  (Renumbered  sec. 
401,402.] 


Same  as  S.  355 ; Same  as  S.  355. 


Same  as  S.  355,  eicept: 

(a)  Staff  of  the  Office  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations,  not  by  the  Director. 

(b)  Strikei  detailed  description  of  the 
function?  of  the  Office.  (Numbering  same 
as  S.  355.) 


The  plan  is  to  provide  for  recruitment 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  per- 
form police  duties  (rather  than  on 
the  same  basis  as  recruits  are  se- 
lected by  the  .Metropolitan  (orce). 
'Phis  change  was  adopted  because 
the  Metropolitan  (orce's  criteria 
might  be  unnecessarily  restrictive 
(or  Capitol  Police  purposes. 


Eliminatet  provision  that  pages  shall 
be  above  nigh  school  age.  Adds  pro- 
vision that  the  pay  o(  House  pages 
sha;l  continue  during  recesses  (in  hne 
with  similar  provision  relating  to 
Senate  pages) . 

Completely  rewrites  section  on  Capi- 
tol guides,  retaining  (ree  tours,  pro- 
viding for  inclusion  of  guides  v  ithin 
annuity  benefit  program,  making 
them  congressional  employees  with 
all  rights  pertaining  thereto,  and 
authorizing  the  Board  to  fix  the 
guides'  salary  rates.  The  rewTitten 
material  also  deals  wnth  operational 
and  transitional  problems  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Senate  version. 


Same  as  S.  355 


?ame  as  H.R.  18039. 


Same  as  H.R.  18039. 


Same  as  H.R.  18039,  except:  (1)  The  Board 
shall  fix  guides'  salaries  with  prior 
approval  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations;  (2)  and  at  a 
per  annum  rate  not  lower  than  current 
pay. 


Same  as  S.  355. 


Retnini  the  language   removing   the    Same  as  H.R.  18039. 
Senate  from  post  office  appointments. 
Strikes  the  prohibition  on  recom- 
mendations. 


Deleted Deleted. 
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Section  and  subject 


S.3&S 


H.R.  18039 


Smith  BlU 


481-4M:  Rerlslon  of  Hooae  Employeea 
Posltloa  Claolflcation  Act. 


Amends  the  Hoose  Employees  Position  Classl-    Deleted—. ... Same  as  8.  3SS. 

flcation  Act  by  shifting  administrative  aa- 
thorlty  from  the  ('nmmlttm  on  House  Ad- 
ministration to  House  utflcials,  while  retaining 
final  policy  approval  for  the  committee,  in  the 
following  significant  ways: 

(1)  Removee  obsolete  language  re  the  position 
of  minority  pair  clerk  in  the  House. 

(2)  Authorises  the  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
the  Doorkeeper,  and  the  Postmaster  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion their  joint  recommendations  (or  revision 
of  the  compensation  rates  of  House  employees 
under  their  jurisdiction. 

(3)  Relieves  the  ('ommittee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration of  the  ministerial  duty  of  prescribing, 
revising,  and  maintaining  position  standards 
and  governing  the  placement  of  position  in 
the  appropriate  levels  and  schedules,  trans- 
ferring those  duties  to  the  Clerk,  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  DoorkeeFifer,  and  Postmaster. 

(4)  Authorizes  the  dted  House  officers  to  place 
each  position  under  their  respective  Jurisdic- 
tions In  its  appropriate  class,  compensation 
level,  and  schedule,  and  further  authoriies 
them  to  change  the  classes  and  levels  as  they 
deem  necessary. 

(6)  Revises  the  House  employees  step  Incrme 
system,  and  permits  the  cited  House  officers 
to  make  further  revisions. 

(0)  Permits  those  officers  to  set  higher  compen- 
sation levels  for  certain  positions. 

(7)  Qi ves  those  officers  autnority  over  reductions 
In  compensation  levels  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 

(8)  .Authorizes  those  officers  to  make  Initial 
appointments  to  positions  under  their  Juris- 
dictions. 

(9)  Authorize  those  officers  to  establish  addi- 
tional positions  OS  they  deem  warranted. 

(10)  Formally  reaffirms  the  designation  of  the 
House  Publications  Distribution  Service  and 
authodies  the  House  Doorkeeper  to  establish 
a  system  of  compensation  for  extra  services 
performed  by  Service  employees. 

The  entire  section  presents  a  detailed  method  do........ Same  as  S.  3U. 

for  converting  the  pay  system  of  all  employees 

of  the  House  and  of  its  committees  from  the 

present  basic-plus-increments  pay  scale  to  a 

single  gross-figure  scale. 
481:  Memben' stationery  allowances Stationery  allowances  for  Representatives  and do Deleted. 

Senators  shall  be  used  only  for  stationery  and 

office  supplies,  and  the  part  not  so  used  shall 

be  returned  to  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the 

fiscal  year. 
(Senate  amendment.) 

No  provision. No  provlstoo. A  Representative's  stafl  member,  who  has 

been  on  that  Representative's  payroll  (or 
at  least  1  year  previous,  and  who  has  been 
absent  because  of  illness  for  more  than  30 
days,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingency 
fund  of  the  House  rather  than  from  that 
Representative's  clerk  hire  allowance,  for 
up  to  6  months,  upon  request  of  the 
Representative,  and  If  proper  medical 
verification  is  supplied.  (New  sec.  472.) 

TITLE  V 


471:  House  employees  pay  conversion 
(torn  basic  to  gross  system. 


New  472:  Sick  pay  for  Repreoeotativea' 
staS. 


801.  503,  SM,  Lobby  Act:  Duties  and 
powers  of  comptroller  general. 


S02Cb):  Estimates  of  lobbying  eipendl- 
tares  in  certain  i 


i04:  Lobby  Act— Substantial  porpoae 
definition. 


806(c):  Lobby  Act— Contingent  fees 

808:  Lobby  Act- Exemption  ftir  broad- 
easting. 
807:  Lobby  Act-Vlolatlooi 


Transfers  administration  of  the  Lobbying  .Kct 
from  t  he  Clerk  of  the  House  to  the  Comptroller 
General;  who  shall; 

(1)  retain  lobby  statements  for  8,  instead  of  2, 
j'ears; 

(2)  prescribe  forms  and  regulations; 

(3)  make   lobby  statements  available  for 
public  inspection: 

(4)  notify  persons  who  have  not  filed  of  their 
obUgstlon  to  do  so; 

(8)  notify  lobbyists  of  their  Incomplete  or 

Inaccurate  reports; 
(8)  refer  violations  to  the  Justice  Department 

for  appropriate  action; 

(7)  study  and  report  to  Congress  on  possible 
improvements  in  the  act; 

(8)  make  an  annual  report  to  Congress  on  tb« 
administration  of  the  act. 

Organizations  receiving  or  spending  money  only 
in  part  for  lobbying  purposes  shall  file  state- 
ments declaring  only  that  portion.  If  this  can- 
not be  done  accurately,  organizations  shall 
file  total  receipts  and  expenditures  plus  an 
estimate  of  that  portion  used  for  lobbying 
purposes. 

Redeiflnes  the  application  of  the  act  to  mclude 
persons  receiving  money  for  the  "substantial 
purpose"  (rather  than  "principal  purpose"  as 
in  the  194a  act)  of  influencing  the  passage  or 
defeat  of  legislation. 

Requires  full  disclosure  of  contingent  fee  arrange- 
ments involvmg  lobbying. 

Exempts  broadcasting  from  the  act,  placing  it 
on  a  par  with  the  press. 

Punishments  of  up  to  ti,000  fine  and/or  up  to  1 
year  imprisonment  are  applied  to  violation 
of  the  Comptroller  Uenenil's  regulation;  as 
well  as  to  violations  of  the  act.  Deletes  any 
further  penalties  tor  person*  convicted  of 
violations. 


Same  as  8. 3U 

[Renumbered  sec.  501,  504,  505.  807, 
808  becMiM  ot  technical  changes.) 


Transfers  administration  of  the  Lobbying 
Act  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Congre,^ 
sional  Operations.  Its  duties  shall  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  in  the 
column  under  S.  355  numbered  (1),  (2), 
(3),  (6),  and  (8).  In  addition.  It  shaU: 

(a)  issue  regulations  after  notice  and 
hearing,  such  regulations  to  be  rub- 
lisbed  in  the  Conobessional  KE^ 
ORD  and  in  the  U.S.  Code  as  a  note 
to  the  appropriate  title; 

(b)  refer  to  the  Justice  Department  In- 
formation obtained  in  its  studies  of 
executive  branch  lobbying  (see  sec. 
402); 

(c)  Issue  advlso-y  rulings  on  whether 
registration  or  filing  is  required  In 
Individual  cases. 

(Renumbered  sees.  801,  804,  606,  608,  809.) 
The  estimates  of  lobby  spending  would  be 
available  for  public  Inspection,  as  !n 
S.  355,  but  the  total  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures statement  would  not,  unless  the 
Joint  Committee  should  so  order. 
[Renumbered  sec.  504 (d).) 

Same  as  S.  386 Same  as  8.366. 

(Renumbered  sec.  506.] 

Same  as  S.  385 ContlUfent  fees  proklbiUd, 

[  Renumbered  sec.  607(e).]  |  Reoombcred  sec.  506.] 

Same  as  S.  355 Same  as  8.  366. 

( Renumbered  sec.  807(d),  (e).J  [ Renumbered  sec  807  (c),  (d).) 

Same  as  S.  368 Same  as  6.  386. 

[  Renumbered  see.  800.)  [  Ranombered  see.  610.) 


Same  as  S.  335 

(Renumbered  sec.  804(b}.] 
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Section  and  subject 


S.  368 


H.R.  18039 


Smith  BUI 


Same  as  H.R.  18039. 
(New  sees.  502  and  504(c).] 


Same  as  H.R.  18039. 

[New  sees.  604(b)  and  807(b)(2).' 


Same  as  H.R.  11^9. 
(New  sec.  507(e).] 


New  602:  Expenditure  reporting  mini-    No  provision.  Lobbyists'   obligation   to   keep   and 

mum  raised.  report  expenditure  records  is  made 

applicable  to  expenditures  exceeding 
$50,  rather  than  $10  as  in  the  1946 
act. 
[New  sees.  802  and  604(d).) 
New  504(0)  quarterly  reports do The  act  of  1946  requires  quarterly  re- 
ports to  be  filed  no  later  than  10  days 
.  after  the  end  of  the  quarter.  The  new 

language    permits    filing    of    such 
reports  within  the  month  following 
,  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

The  1946  act  requires  such  reports  to 
be  complete  as  of  the  day  preceding 
the  fiirng.  The  new  language  re- 
quires only  that  the  report  be  com- 
plete for  the  quarter  to  which  it 
applies. 

.,       ,—/  »    T^        ...     .,         ,,  uv   ._  ..  (Newsecs.604rc)  and  607(b)(3).) 

New  &07(g):  Dereglstratlon  of  lobbyists   do New  language  permitting  deregistra- 

tion  when  a  lobbyist  has  terminated 
all  activities  subject  to  registration 
and  reporting. 
[New  sec.  507(g).] 

New  608  "sec.  310(b)":  Administrative do Brings  the  Comptroller  General  under    No  provision. 

Procedures  Act.  the  provisions  of  the  .Administra- 

tive Procedures  .\ct,  but  only  in 
respect  to  rules  and  regulations  to  be 
promulgated    by    him    under    the 
amended  Lobbying  .\ct. 
[New  sec.  508 "sec.  3iO(b)".] 

New  508  "sec.  310(c)":  Obligation  of do ''Nothing  contained  in  this  title  shall 

ComptroUer  General  to  accept  lobby  be  construed  to  authorize  the  Comp- 

filings.  troUer  General  to  decline  to  accept 

for  filing  any  report  or  statement 
duly  prepared  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  title  and 
with  rules  and  regulations  promul- 
gated thereunder." 
(New  sec.  508  "sec.  310(c)."] 

601:  Effective  dates 30  days  after  enactment:  Title  I,  and  parts  of  II,    Effectlvedateof  titlel:  .Mloftitlel  to    Same  as  H.R.  18039. 

Ill,  and  rv.  Other  provisions,  either  Jan.  1,        become   effective   Jan.    1,    1969,   to 

1968,  3  months  after  enactment,  beginning  of       avoid   possible   complications   that 

next  Congress,  or  beginning  of  next  fiscal  year.       might  arise  from  implementation  of 

-  committee  procedural  provisions  in 

the  middle  of  a  Congress.   Other 
technical  changes. 


Do. 


SCHWEIKER  PRAISES  ST.  JOSEPH'S- 
GONZAGA   HOME 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OP    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
often  the  quiet,  yet  effective  chaxitable 
efforts  Of  people  go  unnoticed  by  the  pub- 
lic. I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  bring 
to  your  attention  the  laudable  and  un- 
selfish work  of  the  Daughters  of  Charity 
at  the  St.  Joseph's-Gonzaga  Home  for 
orphaned  and  abandoned  yoimg  girls  in 
Germantown,  Pa. 

In  1797  a  group  of  Catholics  organized 
the  St.  Joseph's  Society  in  Philadelphia 
to  care  for  the  orphans  of  the  yellow  fever 
epidemic  victims.  Since  that  time  the  so- 
ciety has  provided  a  home  to  hundreds 
of  young  children  who  have  been  aban- 
doned or  orphaned.  The  work  of  the  so- 
ciety has  been  directed  to  young  girls  who 
are  sent  to  St.  Joseph's  by  the  Catholic 
Social  Services  in  Philadelphia.  These 
children  receive  professional  treatment 
from  a  staff  which  Includes  a  psychia- 
trist, a  psychologist,  s(x:ial  worker,  teach- 
er, group  social  worker,  and  a  child  care 
professional.  They  also  receive  excellent 
medical  treatment,  education,  and  the 
loving  care  of  the  Sisters  who  live  with 
them. 

The  children  live  in  small  groups  ac- 
cording to  their  ages  and  in  many  cases 
attend  local  parochial  schools.  It  is  the 
aim  of  St.  Joseph's  to  help  the  children 
to  return  to  their  families  where  possible 


or  to  be  placed  in  foster  homes  which  are 
carefully  selected  by  the  Catholic  Social 
Services. 

Hundreds  of  young  girls  have  been 
given  a  helping  hand  and  a  home 
throughout  the  home's  almost  200-year 
history.  Many  Sisters  have  dedicated 
their  lives  toward  caring  for  these  chil- 
dren and  among  the  most  outstanding 
was  Sister  Mary  Gonzaga  Grace  who  gave 
67  of  her  85  years  to  St.  Joseph's. 
Through  her  direction,  the  Home  was  ex- 
panded and  eventually  moved  to  its  pres- 
ent permanent  location  in  Germantown 
from  small  quarters  near  Holy  Trinity 
Church  in  Philadelphia. 

The  conditions  at  St.  Joseph's  have  not 
always  been  the  best,  nor  the  easiest.  Yet 
with  the  unceasing  efforts  of  dedicated 
individuals  such  as  Sister  Gonzaga  who, 
in  the  1800's,  carried  St.  Joseph's  through 
the  plague,  the  anti-Catholic  riots  and 
the  Civil  War.  the  home  has  continued 
to  keep  its  doors  open. 

On  September  22,  1968.  more  doors 
were  opened  at  St.  Joseph's  with  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  St.  Joseph's  Hall.  This 
new  building  with  the  Gonzaga  Memo- 
rial, which  was  dedicated  to  Sister  Gon- 
zaga in  1898,  will  continue  to  be  pillars  of 
strength,  guidance,  and  love  to  the  many 
homeless  children  who  are  sent  to  St. 
Joseph's. 

The  bright  and  happy  faces  of  the  chil- 
dren at  St.  Joseph's  are  a  living  tribute 
to  the  many  Sisters  who  are  giving  them 
a  helping  and  guiding  hand. 

The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph's-Gonzaga 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  unfailing 
devotion  to  these  needy  children.  I  salute 
them. 


HERMAN  NELSON  CONTRIBUTED 
MUCH  TO  ALABAMA 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Herman 
Nelson,  who  recently  passed  away,  was 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  dedicated  pub- 
lic servants  the  State  of  Alabama  has 
ever  known.  Mr.  Nelson  started  work  as 
a  rodman  on  a  surveying  crew  in  1922 
and  worked  his  way  up  to  the  position 
of  State  highway  director. 

Alabama  was  indeed  fortunate  to  have 
had  the  services  of  Mr.  Nelson,  and  at 
this  time,  I  am  placing  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Blrminghsun  News 
which  pays  tribute  to  Mr.  Nelson: 
Herman  Nelson 

Perhaps  the  most  sensitive  post  in  any  Ala- 
bama state  administration  has  been  that  of 
state  highway  director. 

The  director's  lot  Is  not  always  a  happy  one, 
sitting  between  the  need  to  build  and  Im- 
prove a  highway  system  and  the  limits  of 
available  funds,  and  the  need  to  resist,  where 
reason  dictates  resistance,  the  political  pres- 
sures to  submerge  more  worthy  road  plan- 
ning in  favor  of  an  avalanche  of  local  de- 
mands for  pet  projeots. 

To  the  credit  of  the  late  Herman  Nelson, 
state  highway  director  tinder  four  governors, 
he  resisted  unreasonable  pressures  to  the 
limit  of  his  authority  and  he  filled  that  post 
with  personal  Integrity  and  professional  com- 
petence. 

As  a  career  state  engineer  he  displayed 
amazing  knowledge  of  not  Just  the  major 
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traffic  arteries  ranging  throughout  Alabama 
but  hundreds  of  the  leu  traveled  blacktopa 
that  feed  Into  the  major  systems. 

The  sound  reasoning  that  engineering  and 
law- trained  Herman  Nelson  brought  to  the 
dlfflciilt  task  be  performed  will  become  more 
and  more  apparent  as  the  state's  major  high- 
way growth  continues. 

Alabama  has  been  fortunate  to  have  re- 
ceived the  serrlcee  of  a  person  of  his  ability 
and  sense  of  dedication. 


THE  CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT 
REVISITED 


HON.  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

OP   WTOKINa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25,  196S 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  5.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives accepted  the  conference  report  on 
S.  1004.  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project 
Act  of  jyhlch  the  highly  controversial 
central  'Arizona  project  is  the  principal 
provision. 

The  House  action  was  taken  without  a 
rollcall  vote. 

The  Senate  accepted  the  conference 
report  on  September  12  and  the  bill  lies 
now  upon  the  desk  of  the  President 
awaiting  signature. 

When  signed  into  law.  It  will  initiate 
the  largest  reclamation  project  ever  au- 
thorized in  a  single  act  of  Congress.  For 
those  States  which  benefit  at  all.  there  is 
much  gain  in  the  central  Arizona  bill. 

Wyoming  has  consistently  opposed 
passage  of  central  Arizona  legislation, 
not  In  pursuit  of  obstructionism,  but  in 
the  legitimate  protection  of  her  interests 
In  the  perpetuity  of  her  right  to  waters 
under  the  basic  law  of  the  Colorado 
River:  the  Colorado  River  Compact  of 
1922,  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Compact 
of  1948.  and  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act  of  1956. 

The  House  considered  this  legislation 
last  May  and  saw  fit  to  i>ass  H.R.  3300 
which  we  know  today  after  conference 
as  S.  1004. 

I  offered  an  amendment  that  would 
have  required  the  augmentation  of  the 
Colorado  by  four  million  acre-feet  an- 
nually by  January  1  of  1990.  This  amend- 
ment was  defeated. 

However,  the  House  did  report  out  a 
bill  better  for  Wyoming,  and  I  believe 
for  all  the  Colorado  Basin  States,  than 
the  measure  passed  by  the  Senate.  Wyo- 
ming's knowledgeable  State  engineer. 
Mr.  Floyd  Bishop,  drew  the  same  con- 
clusion in  a  letter  to  me  dated  August  13. 
in  which  he  said: 

The  House-passed  version  of  the  Bill  (H.R. 
3300)  Is  considerably  better  so  far  as  Wyo- 
ming Is  concerned,  but  still  leaves  much  to 
be  desired. 

In  the  course  of  debate  on  H.R.  3300. 
I  engaged  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  [Mr.  Aspinall]  In  an  ex- 
change: the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
make  crystal  clear  that  It  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  House  to  alter  the  basic 
law  of  the  Colorado  River. 

Mr.  AspiNALL  provided  such  assurance 
In  unequivocal  terms  and  the  editor  of 
the  Cheyenne.  Wyo..  State  Tribune.  Mr. 
James  Fllnchum,  was  moved  to  write  In 
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an  editorial  May  17  that  the  exchange 
was  "one  insurance  policy  between  us  and 
a  possible  future  of  water  starvation. " 
Mr.  Fllnchum  wrote: 

The  Importance  of  the  exchange  of  re- 
marks between  Congressman  William  Henry 
Harrison  and  Representative  Wayne  Asplnall 
of  Colorado  .  .  .  cannot  be  minimized.  It 
was  done  with  careful  .preparation,  and  the 
purpose  of  It  was  to  lay  a  foundation  of 
further  support  to  the  legal  claim  that  Wyo- 
ming makes  to  its  water  that  pours  down  the 
Green  River  Into  the  Colorado  River  system. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  and  in 
my  own  primary  campaign  for  reelec- 
tion, a  number  of  misconceptions  were 
generated  concerning  the  affect  of  cen- 
tral Arizona  on  the  State  of  Wyoming. 
These  misconceptions  centered  around: 

The  quality  of  the  record  that  had 
been  established  and  upon  which  Wyo- 
ming might  have  to  enter  into  a  litiga- 
tion at  some  future  time:  the  prospects 
that  Wyoming  had  in  Congress  for  re- 
versing this  apparently  inevitable  legis- 
lation; the  source  of  funds  with  which 
central  Arizona  would  be  constructed — 
the  reclamation  fund  as  opposed  to  a 
general  fund  appropriation:  and  the  long 
and  short-range  impact  of  this  legisla- 
tion upon  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Bishop  addressed  himself  to  these 
questions  in  his  August  13  letter  which  I 
ask  to  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

State   or   Wtomino.   Statk   Enci- 
Nim'3     OmcK.     State     Ofttce 

BT7IU>ING, 

Cheyenne,  August  13, 1968. 
Hon.  WiixiAM  Henrt  Harrison. 
Member  of  the  Congress.  Longworth  House 
Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

Dkar  Biix  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  dated 
August  5.  1968.  referring  to  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Project.  I  think  that  you  are  correct 
In  stating  that  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
legislation,  particularly  8.  1004  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  during  this  Congress, 
is  bad  for  Wyoming.  The  House-passed  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  (H.R.  3300)  Is  considerably 
better  so  far  as  Wyoming  Is  concerned,  but 
still  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

The  bill  which  was  recently  approved  by 
the  Senate-House  Conference  Committee 
contains  one  provision  which  is  particularly 
disturbing  to  me.  That  provision  Is  Included 
m  Title  n.  Section  201.  and  states: 

"Provided.  That  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
from  the  date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  not  undertake  reconnais- 
sance studies  of  any  plan  for  the  importation 
of  water  into  the  Colorado  River  Basin  from 
any  other  natural  river  drainage  basin  lying 
outside  the  States  of  Arizona,  California. 
Colorado.  New  Mexico,  and  those  portions  of 
Nevada.  Utah,  and  Wyoming  which  are  In 
the  natural  drainage  basin  of  the  Colorado 
River." 

This  provision  apparently  proscribes  any 
studies  of  trans-basin  diversions  of  water  In 
the  western  United  States  which  might  sup- 
ply the  water  supply  presently  available  for 
use  within  the  Colorado  River  drainage.  Such 
a  provision  Is  inconsistent  with  the  funda- 
mental criteria  of  sound  long-range  plan- 
ing, .and  should  be  resisted  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. Exclusion  of  this  provision  would 
greatly  Improve  this  legislation.  I  think  that 
Wyoming  has  built  a  good  record  in  the  hear- 
ings and  the  debate  on  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  legislation.  At  some  future  date  we 
may  well  want  to  call  on  some  of  the  In- 
fomrjatlon  In  the  record  to  substantiate  our 
position   in   the   courts  or   in   the   Congress. 

This  has  been  an  uphill  battle  from  the 
start,  and  it  has  become  increasingly  evident 
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that  some  of  our  sister  states  were  far  less 
interested  in  a  long-range  solution  to  the 
broad  water  problems  of  the  West  than  they 
were  In  the  expedience  of  authorizing  proj- 
ects within  their  individual  states  So  long 
as  this  attitude  is  prevalent,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  pass  the  type  of  legislation  neces- 
sary to  provide  long-range  solutions. 

You  are  correct  when  you  state  that  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  would  be  constructed 
with  money  from  an  appropriation  from  the 
Oeneral  Fund  rather  than  the  Reclamation 
Fund.  The  bill  approved  by  the  Conference 
Commltee  authorizes  appropriations  of  over 
$1.3  billion  for  the  construction  of  the  proj- 
ects authorized  by  It.  The  Reclamation  F\ind 
is  Inadequate  to  provide  such  a  large  sum 
of  money. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Reclama- 
tion Fund  is  primarily  used  for  planning 
purposes  and  for  the  study  of  new  projects. 
Of  course.  It  is  true  that  the  Reclamation 
F*und  is  a  possible  source  of  funding  reclama- 
tion programs.  It  Is  also  a  fact  that  Wyoming 
resources  contribute  heavily  to  the  Reclama- 
tion Fund  and  that  the  State  of  Wyoming 
benefits  far  less  than  some  of  our  sister 
states  in  the  West. 

While  the  Central  Arizona  Project  legisla- 
tion does  not  create  any  immediate  prob- 
lems for  the  State  of  Wyoming,  It  does  add 
a  sense  of  urgency  to  water  development 
within  the  Green  River  Basin  In  Wyoming 
which  was  not  present  previously.  I  feel 
strongly  that  we  In  Wyoming  must  make 
every  effort  to  utilize  our  compacted  share 
of  the  water  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  as 
rapidly  as  we  F>osslbly  can.  By  all  means,  we 
must  plan  now  to  develop  projects  which 
will  beneficially  use  our  full  entitlement  of 
Colorado  River  water  within  the  next  fifteen 
to  twenty  years. 

Under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  un- 
likely that  reclamation  projects  necessary  to 
utilize  this  water  will  be  avithorlzed  or  con- 
structed. Consequently,  the  State  of  Wyoming 
is  going  to  have  to  assume  the  Initiative.  In- 
formed people  In  Wyoming  agree  that  the 
State  must  become  more  active  In  water  de- 
velopment than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

In  my  opinion,  the  entire  Reclamation 
program  is  in  need  of  a  new  approach.  Fed- 
eral water  development  programs  are  not 
presently  doing  what  must  be  done  In  Wyo- 
ming. These  programs  must  be  significantly 
modified  if  they  are  to  fulfill  the  need  for 
development  in  a  state  like  ours.  The  pres- 
ent approach  of  directing  these  programs  to 
a  bureaucratic  organization  leaves  something 
to  be  desired. 

Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  the  Rec- 
lamation Program  reoriented  to  provide 
guaranteed  financing  of  projects  planned 
and  constructed  by  the  individual  states. 
Such  an  approach  would  be  more  responsive 
to  the  wishes  of  local  Interests. 

I  am  hopeful  that  during  the  upcoming 
session,  the  Wyoming  Legislature  will  take 
a  good,  hard  look  at  the  problems  which  are 
arising  concerning  ^e  future  development 
of  Wyoming's  water  resources.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Legislature  would  make  provisions 
so  that  the  State  might  become  more  active 
in  the  water  resource  field.  Wyoming's  best 
hope  lies  in  the  State's  ability  to  assume 
the  burden  of  financing  future  water  projects 
rather  than  placing  such  a  heavy  depend- 
ence upon  federally  sponsored  projects.  I  do 
not  advocate  a  rejection  of  present  federal 
programs,  but  I  cannot  realistically  state 
that  the  present  and  future  outlook  for 
Wyoming  receiving  much  federal  help  in 
water  projects  Is   very  bright. 

With  best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Floyd    A.    Bishop. 

State   Engineer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose  today  is  not 
simply  to  rehash  a  fait  accompli.  The 
central  Arizona  project  will  soon  become 
law  and  Wyoming  h&s  done  her  best  to 
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protect  her  interests  and  to  a  large  ex- 
tent failed. 

I  have  no  personal  political  interest 
in  the  remarks  I  make  today,  I  will  not 
henceforth  be  concerned  professionally 
with  the  future  of  the  central  Arizona 
project,  nor  the  incalculable  problems 
which  will  be  its  progeny.  My  purpose 
in  these  remarks  is  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  the  introduction  of  a  bill  which  ad- 
dresses itself  to  Wyoming's  chief  concern 
at  this  point  with  the  central  Arizona 
project. 

My  bill  would  affect,  and  I  hope  com- 
pletely vitiate,  a  provision  of  title  2.  sec- 
tion 201,  which  puts  a  10-year  mora- 
torium on  any  meaningful  survey  leading 
to  augmentation  of  the  Colorado  River 
system. 

I  labor  under  no  grand  illusion  that 
this  bill  will  pass  this  year  but  I  feel 
that  in  deference  to  the  record  of  this 
legislation  and  the  interest  of  my  State, 
legislative  histoi-y  ought  to  be  created 
showing  that  Wyoming  has  attempted 
to  afford  herself  this  protection. 

My  bill  Is  brief.  I  shall  read  it  into  the 
Record  at  this  place  in  my  remarks: 

H.R.  19970 
A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  undertake  certain  studies  with 
respect  to  the  Importation  of  water  into 
the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  proviso  in  Section  201  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  undertake  re- 
connaissance studies  for  the  importation  of 
water  into  the  Colorado  River  Basin  from 
other  natural  river  drainage  basins  outside 
of  the  States  of  Arizona,  California.  Colo- 
rado. New  Mexico,  and  those  portions  of 
Nevada.  Utah,  and  Wyoming  which  are  In 
the  natural  drainage  basin  of  the  Colorado 
River.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
begin  such  reconnaissance  studies  no  later 
than  January  1.  1970. 

This  bill  addresses  itself  to  language  in 
section  201  of  S.  1004,  which  asserts: 

Provided,  That  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
from  the  date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
not  undertake  reconnaissance  studies  of  any 
plan  for  the  Importation  of  water  Into  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  from  any  other  natural 
river  drainage  basin  lying  outside  the  States 
of  Arizona.  California,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
and  those  portions  of  Nevada,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming  which  are  In  the  natural  drainage 
basin  of  the  Colorado  River. 

As  Mr.  Bishop  pointed  out,  In  a  com- 
ment with  which  I  thoroughly  agree: 

Such  a  provision  is  Inconsistent  with  the 
fundamental  criteria  of  sound,  long-range 
planning  and  should  be  resisted  In  every  way 
possible. 

I  cannot  agree  with  my  good  friend, 
the  Congressman  from  Colorado,  that 
the  conference  report  containing  this  10- 
year  moratorium  could  be  signed  into 
law  "without  sacrificing  the  west-wide 
water  planning  concept,"  as  Mr.  Aspinall 
asserted  in  his  remarks  of  September  5. 

I  can,  however,  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  that  "without  aug- 
mentation of  the  water  supplies  available 
from  the  Colorado  River,  there  can  be  no 
successful  central  Arizona  project."  Mr. 
Aspinall  might  have  added  that  without 
augmentation  there  might  be  no  future 
development  In  southern  Wyoming  which 
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could  well  be  a  water-short  area  In  the 
next  two  or  three  decades. 

And,  unfortunately,  I  cannot  agree 
with  my  valued  friend  that  the  matter 
of  central  Arizona  has  been  resolved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
States,  and  I  can  assure  him  emphat- 
ically that  it  has  not  been  resolved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Wyoming. 

The  Congressman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  SaylorJ  pointed  out  in  his  remarks 
of  September  5  that  "We  now  abandon 
the  traditional  concept  of  regional  or 
statewide'  resource  development  and 
planning." 

I  fear  that  we  have  made  this  drastic 
rupture  of  existing  policy  without  ade- 
quate recourse  to  sound  and  sensible 
planning  for  the  future  of  all  the  Colo- 
rado Basin  States. 

I  submit  my  bill  not  for  passage  in  the 
90th  Congress,  but  to  clarify  the  Record 
and  legislative  history  for  future  Con- 
gresses, and  perhaps  for  future  courts. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  editorials  per- 
taining to  the  central  Arizona  project, 
from  the  May  17,  1968,  and  the  August 
23,  1968,  issues  of  the  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
State  Tribune,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks: 
(From  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  State  Tribune, 
May  17.  1968) 
CAP  Is  Not  Law  Yet 

While  the  people  of  Wyoming  are  preoc- 
cupied with  Intramural  political  squabbles, 
taxes  and  community  college  votes,  there  Is 
one  issue  that  transcends  all  the  rest.  That 
Issue  is  water;  and  another  crucial  step  af- 
fecting the  future  of  this  state  was  taken  yes- 
terday on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  when  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  bill  was  passed  by  that  legislative 
body. 

The  Importance  of  the  exchange  of  re- 
marks between  Congressman  William  Henry 
Harrison  and  Rep.  Wayne  Aspinall  of  Colora- 
do, chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee and  the  bill's  floor  manager  in  yesterday's 
enactment  proceedings,  cannot  be  minimized. 
It  was  done  with  careful  preparation,  and  the 
purpose  of  it  was  to  lay  a  foundation  of 
further  support  to  the  legal  claim  that 
Wyoming  makes  to  Its  water  that  pours  down 
the  Green  River  Into  the  Colorado  river  sys- 
tem, and  from  whence  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  will  draw  the  supplies  for  the  farms 
and  cities  It  will  serve. 

While  Wyoming  was  alone  In  the  House 
yesterday  and  Harrison's  was  the  single  voice 
raised  in  opposition  to  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  measure,  and  while  the  backers  of 
the  CAP  are  cheering  today  over  theli^victory. 
there  Is  many  a  slip  'twlxt  the  cup  and  the 
lip.  One  such  slip  already  is  visible. 

For  the  very  same  reason  that  Wyoming 
voices  Its  objections,  but  with  much  less 
moral  ground  to  stand  on,  the  forces  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  In  the  person  of  Senate 
Interior  Committee  Chairman  Henry  Jack- 
son have  spoken  out  today  against  the  House 
version  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  does  not  accept, 
says  Mr.  Jackson,  the  provision  in  the  House 
bill  providing  for  a  study  of  augmenting  the 
water  supply  of  the  water-bankrupt  Colorado 
River  which  will  be  called  on  to  supply  vast 
new  amounts  of  water  to  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Project. 

Since  a  Senate  bill  passed  last  year  under 
Mr.  Jackson's  watchful  scrutiny  did  not  con- 
tain such  a  provision,  at  least  In  the  strength 
of  the  one  In  the  House  bill,  and  gained  over- 
whelming support  with  the  assistance  of  Ari- 
zona's old  Sen.  Carl  Hayden,  it  can  be  as- 
sured that  both  Jackson  and  Hayden  possess 
enough  Influence  to  push  at  least  in  that 
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body  for  exclusion  of  the  augmentation  study 
provision. 

Jackson  says  today  that  he  dosen't  even  in- 
tend to  call  up  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
for  Senate  concurrence  to  the  House-passed 
amendments,  which  if  true  will  leave  the 
House  legislation  in  limbo.  Jackson  hopes  to 
put  a  squeeze  on  Arizona  and  Colorado  In- 
terests and  force  them  into  acceding  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  demands  which  amount  to 
a  requirement  that  the  water  In  that  region 
not  be  touched.  Any  suggestion  even  of  a 
water  augmentation  study  chills  the  people  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  state,  to  say  the 
least,  in  the  same  fashion  it  does  those  of 
Wyoming,  except  they  have  a  vastly  greater 
water  supply  in  the  Columbia  river. 

Will  Colorado  and  Arizona,  and  most  Im- 
portantly Colorado,  cave  In  on  this  pressure 
play?  Colorado  has  much  at  stake  in  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project,  specifically  $390,000,000 
worth  of  water  storage  projects,  or  just  pre- 
cisely half  of  the  sum  that  Is  proposed  for  ex- 
penditure on  the  Central  Arizona  Project  It- 
self. 

But  Colorado  also  has  something  of  a  stake 
In  the  fight  to  preserve  the  water  rights  of 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  states  which 
are  In  so  much  demand  by  the  Lower  Basin 
states;  without  any  water,  those  five  reser- 
4volrs  might  ultimately  have  no  worth,  value 
or  meaning  whatsoever  20,  30  or  100  years  In 
the  future. 

What  Colorado  does,  and  how  Wayne  Aspi- 
nall reacts  to  the  demands  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  states  embodied  in  the  ultimatum 
laid  down  today  by  Senator  Jackson,  the 
powerful  chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  may  affect  the  fate  of  our  own 
state. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  one  insurance 
policy  between  us  and  a  possible  future  of 
water  starvation.  That  is  the  one  written  Into 
the  bill  yesterday  by  Congressman  Harrison, 
In  a  colloquy  with  Aspinall  on  the  House 
floor,  which  would  provide  the  basis  for  a 
suit  in  the  federal  courts  If  the  occasion 
should  arise  that  Wyoming  would  be  denied 
its  water  rights  that  will  be  used  downstream 
by  the  Central  Arizona  Project,  when  the 
time  came  for  this  state  to  use  that  water. 


[From  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune.  Aug.  23. 

1968] 

Robbed.  Raped  and  Rejected 

The  brutal  fact  is  that  in  the  matter  of 
Colorado  river  water,  the  state  of  Wyoming 
is  alone  and  isolated,  deserted  by  her  neigh- 
bors for  the  most  part  and  bereft  of  political 
power.  Perhaps  it  is  this  knowledge  that 
prompted  Governor  Hathaway's  expression  of 
outrage  yesterday  at  the  joint  conference 
committee's  report  on  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  which  left  this  state  high  and  dry. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  find  the  source  of  our 
troubles.  Washington's  Sen.  Henry  M. 
(Scoop)  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee,  in  combination  with  his 
House  counterpart.  Rep.  Wayne  Asplnall  of 
Colorado,  chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee,  worked  out  a  neat  deal  that  in 
return  for  a  bundle  of  boodle  for  Colorado  In 
the  form  of  several  hundred  million  dollars 
worth  of  dam  projects  for  that  state  on 
Colorado  river  tributaries,  precluded  any  ef- 
fort to  make  use  of  water  from  the  Columbia 
river  for  stream  augmentation  purposes  In 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  for  a  period  of  10 
years. 

The  joint  conference  committee  report 
which  Is  largely  the  work  of  these  two  com- 
mittee chairmen,  bans  any  study  of  importa- 
tion of  water  into  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
for  that  period  of  time.  Which  probably 
means  forever  and  ever,  they  hope.  Or  at 
least  Senator  Jackson  hopes.  So  do  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  doesn't  want  to  give 
up  Its  water.  On  the  theory  that  any  study  of 
water  augmentation  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  would  look  first  at  the  closest  and 
easiest  sovirce,  they  are  adamantly  opposed  to 
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any  such  proposal.  And  perhaps  they  are 
right;  when  you  look  at  It,  It  Is  a  pretty 
aelflsh  world  with  every  man  for  himself  and 
the  weakest  getting  the  shaft.  In  this  case 
It  Is  the  state  of  Wyoming  which  has  equal 
strength  In  the  Senate  with  the  rest  of  the 
states,  but  only  one  member  of  the  U.S. 
Hovise  of  Representatives.  And  however  much 
was  sought  to  be  made  of  this  fact  In  the 
primary  election  campaign  Just  past.  It  Is 
still  Just  one  vote  no  matter  who  casts  It  or 
who  represents  the  state  of  Wyoming  even 
If  he  were  possessed  with  the  voice  of  a  fog- 
horn and  the  stature  of  Oargantua. 

Wyoming  lacks  people  power  which  is  to 
say  political  power,  and  no  votes  to  trade  on 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  and 
that  Is  the  awful  thing  we  have  to  contem- 
plate. That  plus  the  shameless  conduct  of 
some  of  our  erstwhile  friends  In  neighboring 
states  who  have  sold  their  souls  for  a  mess 
of  dam  projects. 

Perhaps  the  only  thing  we  can  do.  as  Stan 
Hathaway  did  yesterday  is  to  point  out  the 
Immorality  of  this  whole  thing,  such  as  the 
writing  Into  the  conference  committee's  re- 
p>ort  the  {"t"  on  any  study  of  water  Importa- 
tation  IntQ  .the  Colorado  River  Basin  for  an 
entire  decade — one-tenth  of  a  century — as  If 
the  passage  of  time  would  make  this  problem 
fade  away  Instead  of  heighten  It  as  each 
year  goes  by. 

Ultimately,  we  suppose,  when  adl  the  water 
Is  used  up  by  those  demanding  It  down- 
stream, and  Wyoming  shall  have  no  water  to 
give  to  those  demanding  it,  then  they  will 
start  seeking  the  Inevitable,  which  Is  to  say 
they  win  begin  looking— 10,  15  or  20  years 
later — at  the  only  source  that  may  be  pos- 
sible, the  water  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin, 
or  Canada,  or  elsewhere. 

By  that  time  this  state  will  have  been 
robbed  of  Its  heritage  by  Its  stronger,  greedier 
and  more  ruthless  neighbors,  who  then  will 
turn  on  each  other.  All  of  this  as  a  result  of 
this  one  conference  conunlttee's  report — the 
product  of  a  group  of  legislators  from  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  If  you  please — that 
has  sold  our  state  down  the  river. 

Somewhere,  somehow  there  must  be  a  way 
to  make  our  feelings  known  other  than  Just 
expressions  of  bitterness.  While  we  have  only 
one  member  of  the  House,  we  have  two  sen- 
ators; hopefully  they  may  convey  the  resent- 
ment of  this  one  state.  In  some  fashion,  that 
will  make  some  Impression  on  those  who  have 
concocted  this  document  with  such  ruthless 
disregard  of  our  rights. 


PHANTOM  JET  FIGHTER  FOR 
ISRAEL 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Sevtember  25.  1968 

Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr,  Speaker,  In  April 
of  1968,  I  cosponsored  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  sale  of  Phantom  jet  fighter 
plaaies  to  the  tiny  nation  of  Israel. 

Since  that  time,  no  action  has  been 
taken  on  thi.g  critlcaJ  issue  while  at  the 
same  time,  the  Arab  nations  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  have  beeen  building  up  their 
military  strength. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  In  the 
Middle  East  In  June  1967.  the  Arab  na- 
tions of  the  Middle  East  have  been  re- 
ceiving virtually  unlimited  quantities 
of  war  materials  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  various  other  countries.  As  a  re- 
sult the  military  power  of  the  Arab 
States  is  substantially  superior  to  their 
position  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Obviously,  Israel  cannot  obtain  planes 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Unless  the  United 
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states  makes  available  modem,  jet  fight- 
er planes  to  Israel,  there  Is  a  real  dan- 
ger that  the  Arab  States  will  view  their 
growing  power  In  relation  to  Israel  as  an 
opportunity  to  resume  aggression  once 
again. 

Mr.  SpesUcer,  I  urge  that  swift  action 
to  assist  Israel  be  taken  on  this  matter 
so  that  the  balance  of  toUltary  power  In 
the  Middle  East  will  be  maintained  and 
peace  and  stability  in  that  critical  area 
will  prevail 
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next  day,  on  Siuiday,  a  religious  service 
took  place  in  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  at  3500  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  In  Washington,  D.C. 

I  strongly  urge  that  we  give  our  moral 
support  to  Bulgaria's  cause  and  partici- 
pate as  far  as  possible  in  the  observance 
of  this  occasion.  By  our  doing  so,  we  not 
only  inspire  all  Bulgarian  exiles  and  the 
whole  Bulgarian  nation,  but  also  all  the 
millions  of  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain in  the  captive  nations. 


NIKOLA   PETKOV— BULGARIAN   NA- 
TIONAL HERO  AND  MARTYR 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF   tLSRTLAXm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  25.  1968 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  September 
23.  1968,  marked  the  21st  anniversary  of 
the  execution  of  Nikola  Petkov,  Bul- 
garia's national  hero  and  greatest  mar- 
tyr, by  the  Communists,  One  might 
rightfully  ask  why  we  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  should  note  this  occa- 
sion. The  answer  is  simply  this — that  we 
Americans,  who  have  Jaeen  brought  up  in 
the  tradition  of  liberty  and  freedom,  have 
a  natural  sympathy  with  those  who  also 
long  for  independence  and  the  right  of 
self-determination  as  a  free  nation. 

A  number  of  incidents  in  Nikola  Pet- 
rov's  life  are  of  special  interest.  He 
received  a  law  degree  in  Paris,  where  he 
spent  most  of  his  youth.  During  the 
Nazi  occupation  of  Bulgaria,  he  was  an 
underground  leader  of  his  native  land 
and  was  imprisoned  several  times  by  the 
Germans. 

When  the  Nazis  were  driven  out  of 
Bulgaria.  Nikola  Petkov  took  part  in  the 
first  coalition  government  of  his  country. 
In  1944,  that  brave  nation  was  attacked 
and  invaded  by  the  Russian  armies.  He 
then  fought  stubbornly  against  the  en- 
suing Communist  outrages,  terror,  and 
violence.  A  period  of  cruel  suffering, 
bloody  sacrifices,  and  a  desperate  fight 
for  liberty  and  human  rights  followed. 

As  a  result  of  Petkov 's  activities  on  be- 
half of  his  homeland,  he  was  charged 
with  conspiracy  against  the  state  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  was  sentenced  to  death. 

Prior  to  the  execution  a  representative 
of  the  Bulgarian  Communist  Govern- 
ment appeared  in  Nikola  Petkov's  prison 
cell  and  offered  him  a  pardon  if  he  sign- 
ed a  petition  In  which  he  declared  his 
repentance. 

You  are  even  trying  to  desecrate  my  sacred 
memory. 

Petkov  replied. 

My  sentence  was  passed  by  your  Moscow 
masters  and  no  one  can  revoke  it,  I  do  not 
seek  any  mercy  from  you!  I  want  to  die  so 
that  my  people  may  be  freed  sooner. 

The  heroic  example  set  by  Nikola  Pet- 
kov shook  the  free  world  and  opened  Its 
eyes  to  the  treacherous  Intentions  and 
methods  of  the  Bolshevist  International 
conspiracy  and  the  tragic  fate  which 
Soviet  imperialism  Is  preparing  for  all 
of  humanity. 

On  September  21.  1968,  a  memorial 
meeting  was  held  in  New  York  City  and 
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HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  25.  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas,  Mr,  Speaker, 
the  Soviet  achievement  of  a  clrcumlunar 
flight  and  recovery  of  the  spacecraft  In 
the  Indian  Ocean  yesterday  should  serve 
as  a  lesson  and  warning  to  the  United 
States.  As  a  lesson,  it  has  shown  us  that 
the  Soviets  are  continuing  an  aggressive 
space  program  aimed  at  space  supremacy 
In  the  years  ahead.  It  also  serves  as  a 
warning  that  it  is  the  Intention  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  be  the  technological 
leader  tn  the  world.  This  carries  with  it 
the  attendant  capability  of  utilizing  this 
technology  for  both  military  as  well  as 
utilitarian  application. 

Mr.  James  E.  Webb,  on  his  recent  an- 
nouncement of  retirement,  warned  the 
American  people  that  we  are  taking  a 
position  of  being  second  in  space.  This 
is  a  position  that  cannot  be  tolerated  if 
our  national  interests  are  to  be  served. 

The  fiscal  year  1969  appropriation  for 
NASA  is  the  lowest  In  6  years  and  repre- 
sents a  declining  effort  In  space.  It  Is 
essential  that  we  reexamine  our  current 
space  effort  and  reaflBrm  our  intention 
to  develop  and  maintain  preeminence 
not  only  in  space  but  In  the  vast  tech- 
nology that  supports  space  and  repre- 
sents a  basis  for  the  advance  of  tech- 
nology In  general. 

A  timely  assessment  of  the  current 
achievement  of  the  Soviets  In  their  space 
program  by  Victor  Cohn  and  George  C. 
Wilson,  of  the  Washington  Post,  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  is  Included  for  your  informa- 
tion: 
A  Sovnrr  Giant  Step  ts  Rags  to  the  Mock 

(By  Victor  Cohn  and  George  C.  Wilson) 

The  Soviet  Union  has  achieved  another 
"sputnik" — a  space  first  with  much  of  the 
impact  of  her  launch  of  the  world's  first 
artificial  satelUte  on  Oct.  4,  1957, 

By  sending  an  unmanned  craft  around 
the  moon  and  back  to  earth  for  a  safe  land- 
ing, the  Russians  have  significantly  improved 
their  already  good  chance  of  beating  the 
United  States  to  manned  exploration  of  the 
moon. 

American  space  officials  expect  the  Rus- 
sians to  follow  up  their  successful  Zond-5 
flight  with  a  manned  clrcumlunar  mission 
"within  months"  and  perhaps  top  that  with 
a  landing  on  the  moon. 

But.  even  in  advance  of  such  attempts, 
the  Zond-5  feat  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
space  age.  Some  space  specialists  called  it 
"the  greatest  so  far." 

The  Russian  accomplishment.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  chief 
James  E.  Webb  told  The  Washington  Post 
yesterday,    is    "a    tremendous    and    major 
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thing"  and  "the  most  important  demonstra- 
tion to  date  of  all  the  capabilities  required 
for  operations  around  the  earth  and  outward 
to  the  moon  and  planets — In  other  words, 
all  the  capabilities  for  any  purpose  in  space." 

Zond-5  shows,  he  added,  that  with  their 
"very  sophisticated  and  able  capacity,"  the 
Soviets  "are  taking  a  whole  series  of  steps  to 
develop  options  that  they  think  will  make  a 
great  difference  in  their  future  as  a  nation." 

He  said  he  believes  the  Soviet  plan  is  to 
send  men  around  the  moon  and  then  "forge 
ahead  on  a  number  of  fronts." 

One  of  Webb's  principal  deputies.  Brig 
Oen.  Samuel  C,  Phillips,  U.S.  Apollo  program 
director,  called  the  Russian  feat  "fabulous"' 
and  "fantastic" — an  important  technical  ac- 
complishment." 

Sir  Bernard  Lovell,  British  astronomer 
whose  Jodrell  Bank  Observatory  followed 
Zond's  course,  said:  "It  makes  it  highly 
probable  that  a  Russian  will  get  a  close  look 
at  the  moon  quite  a  long  time  before  an 
American  does." 

The  United  States'  next  manned  space 
flight  is  to  be  Apollo  7,  putting  three  men  in 
round-the-earth  orbit  in  mid-October, 

Then,  around  Chrlstmas-tlme,  will  come 
Apollo  8,  and  NASA  has  said  a  clrcumlunar 
trip  could  be  part  of  this  three-man  mission. 
But  the  actual  chance  of  doing  so  is  un- 
officially called  only  "one  In  10"  by  Informed 
officials. 

Apollo  8  will  not  carry  the  L\mar  Module — 
the  two-man  moon-lander  which  U.S.  space- 
men expect  to  ride  down  to  the  lunar  sur- 
face— because  of  development  difficulties  on 
the  part  of  Its  manufacturer,  Grumman  Air- 
craft Engineering  Corp. 

Ap>ollo  9,  now  scheduled  for  March,  should 
carry  this  and  all  other  moon-flight  equip- 
ment. 

LATE  1969  TABCET  SET 

If  Apollo  7,  8  and  9  go  as  planned,  the  next 
step  for  the  U.S.  could  be  landing  men  on  the 
moon — hopefully  not  later  than  the  end 
of  1969. 

The  U.S.  plans  to  put  men  on  the  moon  by 
circling  it  with  the  main  Apollo  spacecraft, 
then  detaching  the  rocket- powered  Lunar 
Module  or  space  landing  craft  to  make  the 
touchdown. 

Russia  cannot  beat  this  moon-landing 
schedule,  space  officials  estimate.  If  all  goes 
well. 

If  the  U.S.  makes  the  first  moon  landing, 
Webb  predicted,  Russian  will  respond  with 
some  other  act — probably  putting  up  a  big 
space  station  to  orbit  the  earth  and  act  as 
a  way-station  for  regular  flight  to  the  planets 
or  moon. 

But  if  the  U.S,  flubs  somewhere  on  the  way 
to  the  moon  this  year  or  next — In  the  think- 
ing of  Webb  and  other  officials — Russia  may 
try  for  a  moon  landing, 

SOVIETS'  BIGGER  ROCKET 

TTie  Soviets  now  have  a  rocket  bigger  than 
the  7.5-mllllon-pound  thrust  Saturn  5 — our 
36-story-high  moonfllght  rocket — "very  near 
to  flying,"  Webb  said.  In  its  flrst  form,  he 
added,  this  would  not  have  much  more 
thrust  than  Saturn  5 — although  enough  for  a 
moon-landing  mission — but  in  later  forms 
it  could  grow  to  a  rocket  twice  as  pMjwerful. 

It  Is  this  growing  capability  that  makes 
U.S.  space  officials  feel : 

Zond-5  is  a  significant  building  block  in 
a  Soviet  space  program  designed  to  explore 
the  moon  and  the  planets. 

The  Soviets  are  under  less  time  pressure, 
thanks  to  their  experience  with  Zond  flights. 
They  are  In  position  to  keep  the  center  of  the 
world  stage  as  they  systematically  send  other 
ships  around  the  moon  on  Zond-5's  trail. 

The  U.S.,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  com- 
parable knowledge  about  the  niggedness  of 
its  Apollo  craft  in  the  moon  or  far-space 
environment. 

Zond's  success,  U.S.  troubles  with  the 
limar    landing    "bug"    and    recent    NASA 
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budget  cuts  all  appear  to  be  shifting  the 
odds  in  the  moon  race  In  favor  ofthe  So- 
viets. NASA  officials  had  rated  the"  odds  as 
even  before  Zond-5, 

U.S.   BUDGET   COTS 

NASA  asked  for  $4.37  billion  for  fiscal  1969, 
A  Senate-House  conference  committee  has 
recommended  $3,995  billion.  Webb  said  Sept 
16,  in  announcing  his  resignation,  that 
budget  cuts  had  put  the  U.S.  second  to  Rus- 
sia in  the  space  race. 

Beyond  Apollo,  the  U.S,  has  funded  no 
large-scale  programs.  The  Russians,  accord- 
ing to  Mstislav  V.  Keldysh,  president  of  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences,  are  focused  on 
"the  setting  up  of  Interplanetary  stations 
and  the  reaching  of  other  planets." 

There  was  little  doubt  about  one  fact, 
however.  In  U.S.  space  officials'  minds:  the 
U.S,  should  have  the  capability  to  do  just 
what  the  Russians  have  done  with  Zond-5, 
once  it  gets  ready  to  send  men  to  the  moon, 

SEES  TJ.S.  POTENTIAl, 

Vincent  L,  Johnson.  NASA  deputy  associ- 
ate administrator  for  space  science  engineer- 
ing, called  the  Russian  re-entry  and  landing 
"exactly  what  our  Apollo  ship  will  do,  and 
I  don't  think  most  of  us  consider  that  the 
most  diffictUt  part  of  the  lunar  trip.  The 
actual  lunar  landing,  then  the  takeoff  from 
the  moon  and  rendezvous  with  our  main 
spaceship  will  be  the  most  difficult  part." 

What  Zond  did,  nonetheless,  must  be  rated 
a  huge  technological  achievement.  What  it 
did  was: 

Fly  a  perfect  path  from  the  moon,  along 
a  narrow  re-entry  corridor,  according  to 
Lovell,  of  only  two  degrees. 

Return  on  a  trajectory  precise  enough  to 
avoid  either  skipping  out  from  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  back  into  space,  or  entering  too 
fast  and  burning  out. 

Survive  its  25,000-mlle-an-hour  collision 
with  the  earth's  atmosphere,  then  parachute 
gently  down  into  history. 
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He  was  also  an  active  member  of  St,  Clem- 
ents Catholic  Church  in  Lansdowne. 

Besides  his  father,  he  is  survived  by  his 
mother,  Mrs,  William  H.  Christopher,  and  five 
brothers,  John  W,,  Robert  P„  Dennis  R., 
Ronald  E.,  and  Gary  L,  Christopher,  all  of 
Lansdowne, 


LANCE    CPL.    WAYNE   E. 
CHRISTOPHER 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 


OF    MARYLAKO 


RICKOVER  ASSAILS  "TORPID" 
PENTAGON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Lance  Cpl.  Wayne  E,  Christopher,  a  fine 
young  man  from  Maryland,  was  killed 
recently  in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend 
his  courage  and  honor  his  memory  by 
including  the  following  article  in  the 

Record  : 

A  Marine  in  Vietnam 

A  19-year-old  Marine  from  Lansdowne  has 
been  killed  In  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment announced  yesterday. 

Lance  Cpl.  Wayne  E,  Christopher  was  killed 
September  11  during  a  mortar  barrage  In 
Quang  Trl  province: 

Corporal  Christopher  had  been  In  Vietnam 
since  May  14  and  was  a  fire-team  leader  as- 
signed to  the  1st  Battalion,  3d  Marine  Divi- 
sion. 

ACTIVE    in     SPORTS 

Bom  in  Baltimore,  he  had  lived  for  the 
past  thirteen  years  at  221  Second  avenue, 
Lansdowne.  He  attended  Lansdowne  Senior 
High  School  and  enlisted  in  the  Marines  in 
January,  1967,  during  his  senior  year. 

His  father,  WilUam  H.  Christopher,  said 
yesterday  that  his  son  was  not  "the  com- 
plaining type,"  but  that  he  wrote  his  family 
saying  it  was  "hell"  in  Vietnam. 

The  father  said  his  son  was  quite  active 
in  sports  and  played  in  organized  football 
and  baseball  leagues  in  the  Lansdovme  area. 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  25.  1968 

Mr,  RIVERS,  Mr,  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 19  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  issued  another  one  of  its  fine 
studies  on  our  progress  with  nuclear 
submarines  of  advanced  design. 

In  t£j£lng  Its  testimony  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee Tieard  considerable  criticism  from 
Admiral  Rickover  as  to  the  methods  used 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  for  making 
its  decisions  with  respect  to  new  weap- 
ons— particularly  as  relate  to  the  deci- 
sions made  on  new  types  of  submarines. 
At  a  time  when  our  committee  among 
others  has  called  attention  to  the  alarm- 
ing increase  in  Soviet  submarine  ca- 
pability, it  Is  certainly  shocking  that 
Admiral  Rickover  still  has  to  fight  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  get  new 
types  of  submarines  built — especially  the 
electric  drive  submarine  which  was 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
last  year  and  fully  approved  and  funded 
by  the  Congress. 

At  least  the  Congress  can  note  with 
pride  the  continued  efforts  that  Admiral 
Rickover  is  mEiklng  to  see  that  our  sub- 
marine fleet  is  adequate  to  the  challenge. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  incorporate  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  story  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  September  20  entitled  "Rickover  As- 
sails 'Torpid*  Pentagon."  I  include  'Ex- 
cerpts from  Rickover's  Criticism  of 
Pentagon": 

Rickover  Assails  "Torpid"  Pentagon — Sats 
Its  Size  Blocks  Action — Contends  Of- 
ficials Are  Blinded  by  Own  Power 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 
Washington,  September  19, — Vice  Adm, 
H>-man  G.  Rickover  has  complained  to  Con- 
gress that  the  Defense  Department  has  be- 
come so  excessively  large  that  it  has  "gone 
out  of  control"  of  its  leaders  and  is  Impeding 
action  on  vital  military  matters. 

In  what  amounted  to  an  Indictment  of  the 
Pentagon  structure  created  by  former  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara,  the 
admiral  also  protested  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment was  dominated  by  officials  who 
were  blinded  by  their  own  power  and  who 
insisted  upon  making  technical  decisions 
although  they  lacked  technical  expertise. 

"In  a  homely  manner  of  speaking,"  he 
said,  "the  Defense  Department  is  consti- 
pated: It  must  be  purged  or  it  will  become  in- 
creasingly torpid." 

DISPUTE  over  submarine 

Long  a  critic  of  the  McNamara  regime  in 
the  Pentagon,  Admiral  Rickover  delivered 
probably  his  most  outspoken  Indictment  of 
Defense  Depturtment  management  In  a  state- 
ment to  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  His  testimony  before  the 
committee  last  July  was  made  public  today. 

The  subject  of  the  committee  hearing — 
and  obviously  the  source  of  much  of  the  ad- 
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mlnU's  renewed  indignation  with  Pentagon 
management — waa  the  recent  Defense  De- 
partment decision  to  stop  construcUon  of  a 
new  type  of  nuclear  submarine  that  would  Se 
driven  by  electric  motors  and  be  substan- 
tially quieter  than  present  atomic  subma- 
rines. ^  .     » 

The  $140-mimon  project  was  stopped  last 
May  by  the  Defense  Department  on  the 
ground  that  the  submarine  would  be  too 
costly  and  not  represent  a  significant  tech- 
nical advance — contentions  disputed  by  Ad- 
miral Rlckover  and  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer. 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  In  closed-door 
testimony  before  the  committee. 

Admiral  Rlckover  contended  that  the  Pen- 
tagon's decUlon  to  stop  a  project  that  It  had 
already  approved  and  Congress  had  author- 
ized Illustrated  how  the  Pentagon  had  be- 
come bogged  down  In  an  overcentrallzed. 
overly  elaborate  decision-making  process. 

The  basic  problem,  he  said.  Is  that  In  the 
last  eight  years  the  '"rilvUlan  general  staff"  of 
the  office  of  the  Secrfctary  of  Defense  has  "be- 
come so  vast  that  lli  has  gone  out  of  control 
of  Its  own  leaders. 

-  ...  LAYERS    OF    omCXALS 

~  There-  are  now.  he  continued,  "so  many 
layers  of  administrators  that  they  constitute 
a  thicket  impending  action  on  \ntal  matters 
for  which  D.Oi3.  approval  must  be  obtained." 

"Potentially  more  dangerous"  than  Inordi- 
nate size  of  the  Defense  Department."  he 
said.  "Is  the  fact  that,  by  virtue  of  sheer 
power  and  blinded  by  their  own  propaganda, 
those  In  charge  consider  themselves  compe- 
tent to  engage  In  actual  design  of  complex 
technical  equipment  and  in  the  detailed  di- 
rection of  military  operations." 

"We  have  created  a  form  of  organized  dis- 
organization." he  said,  "because  the  chief 
administrative  goal  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  appears  to  be  the  exercise  of  control 
In  areas  where  their  staff  Is  not  expert." 

Under  Its  "social  science"  approach  to  deci- 
sion-making. Admiral  Rlckover  said,  the  De- 
fense Department  majiagers  substltiup 
"method"  for  "substantive  knowledge"  iThci 
make  little  allowance  for  technical  expertise 
m  the  military  services  In  reaching  their 
deolslons. 

"What  la  forgotten  by  those  who  set  up 
these  elaborate  decision-making  processes." 
he  said.  "Is  that  the  miUtary  Is  an  opera- 
tional organization  with  specific  technical 
tasks  to  perform,  and  that  these  reqtUre  a 
high  degree  of  specialized  technical  knowl- 
edge and  experience." 

So  enthralled  has  the  Pentagon  civilian 
general  staff  become  with  studies,  the  ad- 
miral said,  "that  even  when  actual  proof  is 
presented  that  the  Soviets  are  outdistancing 
us  In  submarines,  It  Is  Impossible  to  break 
the  spell — the  studies  must  continue." 

On  the  electrlc-drlve  nuclear  submarine, 
for  example,  he  said,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. In  Its  deaUngs  with  the  Navy,  "seems 
to  be  playing  a  game — a  game  which  one  side, 
the  Defense' Department,  has  the  power  to  set 
and  change  the  rulea  of  the  game  at  will — 
and  uses  this  power. 

"Each  new  docximent  prepared  by  the  De- 
fense Department  contains  new  arguments 
against  the  electric-drive  submarine.  Each 
time  the  Navy  answers  one  question,  another 
Is  brought  forth.  Issues  previously  agreed  to 
are  constantly  requestloned." 

Admiral  Rlckover  offered  two  "simple  reme- 
dies" to  the  present  management  of  the 
Pentagon:  Reduction  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment headquarters  staff  to  the  size  It  bad  In 
1960  before  Mr.  McNamara  took  over,  and, 
secondly,  retiurn  to  the  military  services  of 
"the  right  to  run  their  own  department — and 
not  remain  the  servants  of  the  vast  defense 
headquarters  civilian  directorate." 

In  an  indirect  Jab  at  Mr.  McNamara,  the 
admiral  said  that  "no  one  managing  our  mili- 
tary establishment  can  be  called  a  great  ad- 
ministrator when,  under  bis  Administration. 
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our  competitive  position  vU-a-vU  a  potential 
enemy  deteriorates." 

Somewhat  the  same  criticism  waa  con- 
tained in  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Re- 
publican party  at  Its  convention  In  August. 
Charging  that  the  Administration  of  the  De- 
fense Department  had  become  "cumbersome" 
and  "overcentrallzed."  the  Republican  plat- 
form said  that  military  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  had  been  "Inhibited  and  stag- 
nated by  Inexpert  and  cost-oriented  admin- 
istrators, ' 

While  Republicans  may  be  intent  on  mak- 
ing a  partisan  Issue  out  of  the  McNamara 
management  of  the  Pentagon.  It  was  appar- 
ent from  the  committee  report  that  the  Rlck- 
over criticism  was  shared  by  pro-Admlnlstra- 
tlon  Democrats  on  the  committee. 

In  a  foreword  to  the  testimony,  the  com- 
mittee said  that  on  the  basis  of  the  electrlc- 
drlve  submarine  project.  "It  Is  evident  that 
major  delays  and  Inefficiencies  are  being  In- 
jected by  the  Imposition  of  higher  echelon 
reviews  after  the  orgaixlzatlon  directly  re- 
sponsible for  carrying  out  the  project  com- 
pletes Its  reviews  and  reaches  its  decisions  on 
how  to  conduct  the  work," 

"By  holding  up  projects  once  authorized 
and  supported  by  major  committees  of  Con- 
gress, such  as  the  electrlc-drlve  submarine, 
and  then  delaying  decisions  for  interminable 
periods,  the  nation  Is  deprived  of  Important 
military  capabilities."  the  committee  said 

Excerpts  Prom  Rickovtr's  CamciSM  of 

PENTACOri 

What  Is  basically  wrong  with  the  Defense 
Department  In  my  opinion  Is  the  excessive 
size  of  Its  headquarters — Its  civilian  general 
staff,  which  has  grown  at  such  a  prodigious 
r.ite  In  the  last  eight  years  that  It  has  now 
reached  what  In  an  atomic  bomb  Is  called  a 
"critical    ma«8," 

As  you  know,  when  a  critical  mass  Is 
reached,  the  bomb  "takes  off":  It  Is  out  of 
control.  The  D  O J>.  headquarters  staff  has 
become  so  vast  that  It  has  gone  out  of  con- 
trol of  Its  own  leaders. 

There  are  so  many  layers  of  administrators 
that  they  constitute  a  thicket  Impeding  ac- 
tion on  vital  matters  for  which  DO.D.  ap- 
proval must  be  obtained.  At  numerous  points 
there  are  barriers — often  manned  by  rela- 
tively minor  administrators — which  check 
progress.  In  consequence,  almost  nothing  can 
now  be  decided  without  Inordinate  delay. 

It  Is  bad  enough  to  make  wrong  decisions 
but  Infinitely  worse  to  make  none  at  all — 
as  happened  with  the  aircraft  carrier  John 
P,  Kennedy.  By  simply  refusing  to  act  on  the 
request  of  the  armed  forces  and  of  Congress 
that  the  carrier  be  nuclear-powered,  the 
civilian  general  staff  killed  the  project  and 
got  Its  wish  to  have  it  powered  by  conven- 
tional fuel. 

Currently  the  building  of  the  ele-*-'"  drive 
submarine  Is  being  held  up  posslbl.  w  i  :  ::.• 
hope  for  the  same  result.  This  Is  a  dangerous 
game.  Our  enemies  will  not  politely  hold 
their  hand  while  still  another  study  Is  made 
by  the  Defense  Department. 

METHOD   IS   DECISIVE 

Obsessed  with  the  fallacy  that  the  decision- 
making process  can  be  made  "scientific."  the 
civilian  general  staff  has  built  a  complex  ap- 
paratus for  the  evaluation  of  military  hard- 
ware requested  by  the  armed  forces. 

The  deciding  criterion  has  been  "coet- 
effectlveness."  a  social  science  concept  that 
gives  Inadequate  weight  to  the  factor  of 
military  effectiveness,  which  cannot  readily 
be  quantified  and  fed  into  computers. 

Men  without  the  necessary  technical  train- 
ing and  practical  experience  hold  positions 
of  authority  within  the  civilian  headquarters 
organization.  p>08ltlona  that  permit  them  to 
decide  technical  and  operational  matters. 
They  customarily  substitute  "method"  for 
"substantive  knowledge." 

This  Is  typical  of  the  social  science  ap- 
proach which  at  present  permeates  the  clvll- 
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Ian  headquarters  of  the  Defense  Department, 
where  social   scientists  hold  high   positions 

In  education.  It  has  led  to  the  dogma  of 
the  progressive  educationists  that  knowing 
how  to  teach  Is  more  important  than  know- 
ing what  to  teach. 

In  management.  It  fosters  the  delusion 
among  high-ranking  administrators  that  the 
position  they  hold  of  itself  Invests  the  holder 
with  competence  In  all  areas  of  his  domain. 

We  have  created  a  form  of  organized  dis- 
organization because  the  chief  administra- 
tive goal  of  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
pears to  be  the  exercise  of  control  In  areas 
where  their  staff  Is  not  expert.  This  Is  why 
their  dream  of  total  efficiency  through  a 
new  "science"  of  management  has  so  often 
been  shipwrecked  on  the  hard  rock  of  reality. 

PROOF    FOR    ANYTHING 

The  vast  organizational  structure  built 
up  by  the  civilian  general  staff  Is  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  administrative  work  that 
needs  to  be  done.  It  Is  designed  to  serve  two 
additional  purposes — neither  of  them  con- 
tributing In  any  significant  manner  to  mili- 
tary effectiveness 

Plrst.  It  gives  play  to  the  theoretic  concepts 
of  the  social  scientists  and  to  their  postu- 
lates on  how  decisions  should  be  arrived  at. 

Second.  It  offers  "proof"  to  the  uniniti- 
ated public  that  the  Job  is  getting  done.  This 
Is  accomplished  by  complex  charts  and 
lengthy  "word-engineered"  organization 
descriptions. 

The  civilian  general  staff  can  point  to  these 
and  to  Its  large  number  of  administrators  as 
"proof."  as  uncontradlctable  authority  that 
everything  necessary  Is  being  done.  And  all 
of  this  Is  expounded  and  celebrated  by  the 
D,O.D,  public  relations  staff — its  propaganda 
arm. 

They  will  "prove"  when  profits  on  military 
contracts  Increase,  that  In  fact  the  Defense 
Department  Is  "saving"  money.  They  will 
counter  Congressional  questioning  of  De- 
fense Department  decisions  by  "proving" 
that  a  highly  scientific  decision-making 
process  Is  at  work  and  Congress  need  enter- 
tain no  doubts  or  misgivings. 

Recently  I  testified  that  we  may  find  our- 
selves In  the  midst  of  elaborate  cost-effec- 
tiveness studies  when  our  opponents  dem- 
onstrate they  have  outproduced  us  in  the 
sinews  of  war.  But  so  strong  Is  the  civilian 
genersLl  staff's  enthrallment  with  studies, 
that  even  when  actual  proof  Is  presented 
that  the  Soviets  are  outdistancing  us  In  sub- 
marines. It  Is  Impossible  to  break  the  spell— 
the  studies  must  continue. 

Lack  of  funds  cannot  be  used  to  excuse 
the  D.O.D's  delay  in  authorizing  new  de- 
sign submarine  construction.  Congress  has 
not  only  made  the  necessary  funds  avaffable 
but  has  repeatedly  urged  that  the  new  type 
submarines  be  built  without  delay.  Further, 
the  Navy  has  offered  to  provide  funds  from 
other  Navy  programs  for  the  Increased  cost, 

Tlie  manner  In  which  the  electric  drive 
submarine  has  been  handled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  far  more  Imfxjrtant  than 
the  specific  Issue  of  the  submarine  Itself. 
If  this  manner  of  doing  business — where  the 
highest  levels  of  civilian  and  military  ad- 
ministration In  the  Department  of  Defense 
become  Involved  In  details  of  warship  de- 
sign. Including  submarines — Is  Indicative  of 
the  way  other  Department  of  Defense  proj- 
ects are  being  handled,  we  are  in  serious 
trouble. 

I  believe  It  Is  Incumbent  on  those  of  us 
who  are  familiar  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples involved  In  the  Issue  of  the  electric 
drive  submarine  to  express  our  deep  con- 
cern. 

OBVIOUS    SIMPLE   REMEDIES 

Question,  Would  you  provide  your  recom- 
mendations on  what  needs  to  be  done  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  correct  this 
situation? 

Answer,  I  believe  what  I  have  Just  said 
leads  to  some  obvious  simple  remedies. 
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Plrst.  I  would  require  the  DOU.  head- 
quarters— the  civilian  general  staff — to  be 
drastically  reduced  In  number.  As  an  Imme- 
diate step  I  would  require  that  It  be  reduced 
to  the  levels  of  numbers  and  of  high  level 
position  It  had  In  1960. 

Second,  I  would  return  to  the  three  serv- 
ices the  right  to  run  their  own  depart- 
ments— and  not  remain  the  servants  of  the 
vast  defense  headquarters  civilian  directorate. 
The  D.O.D.  has  become  unmanageable  be- 
cause of  Its  huge  size.  This  would  be  equally 
true  of  any  other  centrally  controlled  orga- 
nization with  similar  responsibilities  and 
with  many  billions  of  dollars  to  spend. 

The  immense  growth  of  recent  years  was 
never  the  Intent  of  Congress,  and  It  Is  Con- 
gress that  can  and  should  require  Immediate 
return  to  the  basic  concept  of  the  Defense 
Department.  The  Lord  hasn't  created  people 
with  sufficient  wisdom  to  run  these  vast  or- 
ganizations. The  corrective  Judgment  of  the 
legislative  process  must  therefore  be  used. 

The  military  establishment  should,  of 
course,  be  managed  by  a  civilian  headquar- 
ters staff,  but  the  staff  should  set  policy 
and  not  engage  in  detailed  administration 
and  operation,  and  In  the  design  of  military 
equipment,  as  It  now  does.  In  a  homely  man- 
ner of  speaking,  the  Department  of  Defense 
Is  constipated:  It  must  be  purged  or  It  will 
become  Increasingly  torpid, 

I  well  know  the  reluctance  of  the  legislative 
branch  to  Interfere  with  an  agency  of  the 
executive  branch.  But  after  all,  Congress  does 
have  the  constitutional  authority  to  "raise 
and  support"  our  military  forces. 

Surely  this  means  more  than  merely  ap- 
propriating funds.  As  the  representative  of 
the  people  In  whom  all  authority  ultimately 
resides,  the  Congress  has  the  responsibility 
of  "oversight" — of  making  certain  that  the 
taxes  paid  by  the  people  are  spent  wisely  and 
in  the  public  Interest, 

Lately,  I  find  myself  thinking  of  the  com- 
mission set  up  after  the  end  of  World  War  I 
by  the  Weimar  Republic  to  study  and  report 
on  the  causes  of  Germany's  defeat.  The  com- 
mission found  that  a  major  cause  of  this 
defeat  was  the  amount  of  paper  work  re- 
quired of  the  armed  forces.  Toward  the  end, 
they  were  literally  burled  In  paper. 

I  hope  we  will  never  have  to  appoint  a 
similar  commission. 
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of  Czechoslovakia  caught  the  adminis- 
tration completely  off  guard.  With  light- 
ning speed,  it  was  accomplished  before 
they  knew  anything  about  it. 

And  what  was  the  fearsome  response 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  this  flagrant 
suppression  of  liberty? 

Why,  It  was  to  cancel  the  planned  visit 
to  Russia  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
band.  That  must  have  shaken  the  very 
walls  of  the  Kremlin. 

We  need  a  new  Republican  adminis- 
tration led  and  staffed  by  people  who  un- 
derstand the  fundamentals  of  world  poli- 
tics, who  appreciate  the  threat  of  world 
communism,  and  who  place  the  security 
of  the  United  States  first. 


WE    ALU  WANT   TO   SEE   THE   WAR 
END 


TRAGIC  MYOPIA  MARKS  JOHNSON- 
HUMPHREY  VIEW   OF  U.S.S.R. 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OF   CONNECTICtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  being 
reported  authoritatively  by  the  news 
media  that  the  Johnson-Humphrey  ad- 
ministration notified  the  Soviet  Union 
that  we  would  not  interfere  if  they  had 
:o  invade  Czechoslovakia.  I  do  not  know 
whether  these  reports  are  right  but  they 
have  the  ring  of  truth:  such  action  is  to- 
tally in  keeping  with  the  tragic  myopia 
which  has  always  guided  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  administration  in  its  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  spite  of  the  Soviet  Union's  record  of 
breaking  more  than  1,000  treaties  in  its 
history  of  oppression  and  aggression,  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  administration  per- 
sists in  regarding  them  as  just  an  ordi- 
nary, civilized  nation  pursuing  legiti- 
mate national  Interests. 

Thus,  they  are  always  caught  off  base 
when  the  Soviets  hit  hard.  The  invasion 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF   NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25.  1968 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  this  fall,  America  undergoes  the 
important  rite  of  electing  its  President 
and  many  of  its  other  national  leaders. 
Once  again  this  fall,  political  passions 
will  reach  the  boiling  point,  and  many 
harsh  words,  charges,  and  counter- 
charges will  ring  out  across  the  land.  And 
perhaps  once  again — although  I  hope 
not — the  American  people  will  hear  the 
easy  political  promises  of  certain  peace 
in  Vietnam,  as  they  did  4  years  ago. 

Four  years  ago,  the  introduction  of  the 
peace  issue  into  the  1964  presidential 
campaign  led  the  American  people  into 
believing  that  we  would  not  get  involved 
in  fighting  a  war  in  Asia.  Even  more 
tragically,  I  believe,  it  led  Hanoi  into  be- 
lieving that  we  would  not.  This  is  a 
mistake  we  cannot  afford  to  repeat.  We 
must  make  it  clear  to  Hanoi  that  we 
want  peace,  but  an  honorable  peace  and 
one  which  will  allow  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  decide  for  themselves  what 
their  future  course  will  be. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  all 
of  us  want  to  see  this  tragic  conflict  in 
Vietnam  come  to  an  end.  All  of  the 
candidates  want  peace,  in  spite  of  what- 
ever label  may  be  attached  to  them.  To 
label  one  candidate  a  "Hawk"  and  the 
other  a  "candidate  of  peace"  is  only  to 
obscure  the  issue  and  to  mistake  their 
positions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  editorial  which 
appeared  earlier  this  month  in  a  New 
Hampshire  weekly  newspaper  called  the 
Coos  County  Democrat.  This  piece  was 
wTltten  by  its  thoughtful  and  distin- 
guished editor,  Clinton  White,  and  Is  en- 
titled "We  All  Want  To  See  the  War 
EMd."  It  restores  the  perspective  with 
which  we  must  view  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion in  its  relation  to  the  presidential 
campaign,  and  I  therefore  commend  It 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 
[From  the  Coos  County  Democrat.  Sept.  4. 
1968) 
We  Aix  Want  To  See  the  War  End 

There  Is  something  that  all  Americans  and 
the  whole  world  must  understand.  The  nom- 
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Inees  of  the  Democrat  and  Republican  par- 
ties are  as  much  concerned  with  bringing  the 
war  In  Vietnam  to  an  end  as  are  the  elements 
In  both  parties  who  failed  to  win  the  nomi- 
nations. We  iiave  every  confidence  that  either 
nominee  wou'.d  exert  his  every  effort  to  stop 
that  war. 

Attaching  labels  such  as  dove  or  hawk  to 
candidates  Is  unfortunate.  Certainly  neither 
Richard  Nixon  nor  Vice  President  Humphrey 
want  to  see  the  war  continued;  certainly  both 
appreciate  Its  high  cost  In  lives  and  In  money 
that  could  Improve  conditions  within  our 
country.  However,  both  are  honest  and  prac- 
tical men  who  realize  that  following  the 
McCarthy  line  could  not  possibly  result  In 
lasting  peace.  It  could  result  In  making  the 
great  sacrifices  that  have  been  made  by  our 
boys  useless. 

We  believe  that  It  Is  the  almost  unanimous 
wish  of  all  Americans  that  the  war  be 
brought  to  a  close  as  soon  as  possible.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  close  vote  on  the  Viet- 
nam plank  In  the  Democrat  platform  is  any 
true  measure  of  the  feelings  of  Americans 
about  how.  We  believe  there  are  many  more 
Americans  who  favor  the  planks  as  adopted 
than  the  close  vote  would  Indicate. 

We  greatly  respect  the  courage  and  Ideal- 
Ism  of  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy,  who 
stepped  out  alone  In  New  Hampshire  against 
the  vast  power  of  a  president  In  office  and 
won  in  our  first  In  the  nation  prlmarv.  This 
doubtless  was  a  big  factor  In  the  President's 
decision  to  retire.  His  victory  was  In  captur- 
ing a  big  majority  of  the  delegates. 

We  Interpret  that  vote,  however,  to  a  deep 
opposition  to  the  administration  rather  than 
as  an  endorsement  of  his  ideas  on  Vietnam. 
New  Hampshire's  vote  on  the  Vietnam  plank 
would  not  represent  majority  views  In  our 
state,  we  believe,  but  a  big  majority  of  our 
delegates  were  committed  by  law  to  him. 

If,  however,  the  late  Sen,  Robert  Kennedy 
had  not  entered  the-Tace,  along  with  those 
who  came  later  and  If  that  liberal  support 
had  gotten  behind  Sen,  McCarthy  Instead  of 
opposing  htm,  his  vote  would  have  been 
much  higher. 

Perhaps  many  Democrats  felt  somewhat 
about  him  as  we  did.  Their  confidence  In  his 
qualifications  for  the  office  of  president  may 
not  have  matched  their  respect  for  him. 


MAJOR  AMERICAN  ORGANIZATIONS 
URGE  RESUMPTION  OP  FULL 
MILITARY  AID  TO  GREECE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  expressed  great 
interest  in  the  developments  in  Greece 
and  have  properly  noted  the  submission 
of  a  new  constitution  for  ratification  by 
the  Greek  people  and  the  steady  recon- 
struction of  a  political  democracy  in 
that  land.  Most  Members.  I  am  sure, 
have  appreciated  the  great  cooperation 
that  the  Greek  Government  has  con- 
tinued to  provide  within  the  NATO  Al- 
liance and  the  effective  role  that  the 
Greek  Government  plays  in  maintain- 
ing an  effective  defense  against  Soviet 
moves  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  especially  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  American 
Legion  at  its  convention  in  New  Orleans 
September  10  to  12  and  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  at  its  convention  in  De- 
troit August  17  to  13  adopted  resolutions 
concerning  U.S.  relations  with  Greece. 
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I  include  the  resolutions  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

llAJOS    Akkucan    Okganizatioms    Um»    Bs- 

SUMPTION  or  FUIX  MILTTAJIT  AID  TO  OKXBOC 

The  American  Legion  and  Tbe  Veterans 
of  F^^relgn  Wars  of  tfae  United  States 
adopted,  during  their  National  ConvenUona, 
held  In  New  Orleans  on  September  10-13 
and  Detroit  on  August  17-19  respectively, 
the  following  resolutions  concerning  U.S. 
relations  with  Oreece: 

BxsoLunoN   aes — amoucan  i-xoion 

Whereas,  The  American  Legion  Is  deeply 
concerned  about  the  Increasing  Russian 
naval  force  In  tbe  eastern  Mediterranean 
said  the  Increasing  Soviet  penetration  of  the 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa;   and 

Whereas,  Greece  stands  as  an  Indispensa- 
ble NATO  ally  In  the  defence  of  Europe's 
eastern  and  southern   flanks:    and 

Whereas,  the  Oreek  government  has 
demonstrated  unwavering  support  of  the 
Atlantic  Alliance,  outstanding  cooperation 
with  United  States  military  forces  in  the 
region,  and  unrelenting  opposition  to  com- 
munism; and 

Whfc^as,  the  Greek  government  displayed 
restraint  and  statesmanship  in  cooperating 
with  the  United  States  and  Turkey  In 
settlement  of  the  Cyprus  crisis:  and 

Whereas,  this  military-backed  government 
has  pledged  Itself  to  domestic  reforms  and  to 
an  orderly  return  to  constitutional  democ- 
racy, and  has  already  prepared  for  a  Septem- 
ber 29  referendum  on  a  new  constitution; 
and 

Whereas,  The  American  Legion  believes 
that  the  utmost  encouragement  should  be 
extended  to  tbe  government  of  Oreece  in  Its 
efforts  to  rebuild  a  truly  representative  de- 
mocracy; now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana.  Sept.  10.  11.  12.  1M8,  that  The 
American  Legion : 

1.  Expresses  its  gratitude  for  the  coopera- 
tion Greece  has  afforded  the  United  States 
Sixth  Fleet  and  other  U.S.  military  forces; 
and 

2.  Urges  the  United  States  Oovernment  to 
resume  shipment  to  Oreece  of  all  authorized 
military  aid  and  to  encourage,  via  all  appro- 
priate avenues,  the  orderly  retiirn  to  parlia- 
mentary rule  In  that  country. 

KxsoLunoN   ass — wtxxans  or  roanaN  waxs 

Whereas.  The  United  States  has  squandered 
billions  on  foreign  assistance  to  nations 
which  have  been  pro-communist  and  have 
turned  against  us  in  favor  of  communist 
aggression:   and 

Whereas,  there  are,  fortunately,  some  na- 
tions which  are  still  willing  to  stand  and  be 
counted  In  the  struggle  against  communist 
aggression;  and 

Whereas,  tbe  Soviet  Union  ts  actively  sup- 
porting aggression  against  nations  ot  the 
free  world;  and 

Whereas,  the  still  free  nations  that  are  re- 
sisting communism  have  taken  a  stand  with 
the  United  States  in  the  defense  of  freedom; 
and 

Whereas,  the  resumption  of  military  aid  to 
Oreece  is  particularly  Important  In  view  of 
communist  movee  Into  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean and  Middle  East;  and 

Whereas,  these  freedom -loving  nations 
must  have  economic  and  military  assistance 
if  they  are  to  perform  their  full  role  along- 
side the  United  States  in  opposition  to  com- 
munism; now,  therefore 

Be  It  resolved,  by  the  69th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  that  the  United  States 
provide  full  military  and  economic  assistance 
for  Oreece,  the  Republic  of  China.  Turkey, 
Spain,  Portugal,  South  Vietnam.  Indonesia, 
Korea,  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  and  such 
other  nations  that  stand  with  us  and  need 
our  help. 
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HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CASOLIMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr,  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished, able,  and  beloved  colleague 
from  Indiana.  Richard  L.  Roudebush. 
past  national  commander  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  wrote  a  magnif- 
icent letter  to  his  constituents  follow- 
ing a  recent  plane  crash  in  Georgia.  I 
commend  this  superb  letter  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
and  to  the  people  of  our  entire  country: 

ANOXI.    on     OtTB     WlNOTlP 

La  Granox.  Ga. — Tbe  newsletter  this  week 
originates  from  my  hospital  bed  in  southern 
Georgia. 

Our  small  plane  crashed  in  the  bUly 
Oeorgla  pine  country  during  a  return  trip 
to  Indiana  from  the  Republican  National 
Convention  in  Miami. 

Flying  has  become  routine,  but  I  have 
always  been  uneasy  in  an  airplane.  My  work 
in  Congress,  however,  has  required  a  great 
amount  of   travel  by  plane. 

Often  during  the  past  eight  years  on  my 
scores  of  air  trips  between  Washington  and 
Indianapolis,  I  have  thought  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  crash. 

I'm  sure  this  occurs  to  other  people  who 
must  travel  frequently  by  plane. 

It  was  an  incredible  experience.  We  were 
having  dllBculty  finding  our  fueling  destina- 
tion at  Pine  Mountain.  There  was  ground 
haze  and  air  turbulence,  and  the  landing 
strip  was  difficult  to  see  In  the  heavily 
wooded  hills. 

As  we  were  making  our  approach  the  plane 
suddenly  seemed  to  "drop"  and  nosed  toward 
the  trees. 

I  will  never  forget  the  sight  of  those  tree 
tops  rushing  up  at  us.  When  I  shut  my  eyes 
I  can  still  see  those  trees  hurtling  toward 
our  plane. 

Then  we  bit  tbe  trees.  Tbe  Impact  at  air 
speed  was  terrific.  The  only  way  I  can 
describe  it  would  be  like  crashing  a  car  head- 
on  into  a  brick  wall. 

I  was  still  conscious  when  we  hit  tbe 
ground.  Sitting  next  to  the  door,  I  tried  to 
force  It  open  with  my  shoulder,  but  it  was 
Jammed. 

I  saw  flames  licking  back  along  the  fuse- 
lage. 

Despite  the  pain  in  my  left  leg  and  arm. 
I  realized  that  if  we  didn't  get  out  we  would 
be  burned  to  death. 

But  the  door  wouldn't  budge.  About  that 
time  I  saw  a  big.  muscular  young  man  run- 
ning toward  the  plane. 

He  wrenched  the  door  open  and  I  fell  out 
through  the  opening.  The  young  man  and 
his  companions  dragged  me  away  from  the 
flames  and  then  got  all  of  the  passengers  out 
before  the  cabin  burned  up  within  minutes. 
It  was  18  miles  to  the  nearest  hospital  over 
bumpy  roads  and  we  were  placed  in  the  back 
of  a  pick-up  truck  for  the  trip. 

We  will  remember  that  Journey  for  awhile, 
but  we  made  it  safely  to  the  hospital  at  La 
Grange. 

There  must  have  been  an  angel  on  our  wing 
tip  that  day  over  Oeorgla  because  we  all  sur- 
vived— including  my  dear  wife.  Marge;  our 
good  friends  and  neighbors,  Ken  and  Velma 
Blddle;  their  daughter,  Mary  Frances,  and 
the  Blddle's  foreign  guest,  Mrs.  Tolanda 
Bajo  from  Brazil,  who  was  coming  to  Indiana 
for  a  visit. 

We  learned  later  that  the  nine  young  men 
who  saved  i»  from  the  burning  plane  were 
coUege  students  from  Florida  working  on  a 
construction  Job  at  a  new  golf  course  next 
to  tbe  airport  we  were  trying  to  reach. 


They  later  paid  us  a  visit  at  the  hospital. 
They  had  seen  our  plane  crash  into  the 
trees,  catch  fire,  and  plummet  into  a  pine 
thicket  at  tbe  edge  of  a  fairway.  They  were 
360  yards  away,  but  raced  to  the  plane  quick 
enough  to  save  us. 

We  owe  our  Uvea  to  these  young  men  who 
risked  their  lives  by  entering  a  burning  plane 
which  might  have  exploded.  Even  after  we 
were  all  out,  one  of  them  plunged  back  into 
the  cabin  and  made  a  search  to  be  sure  no 
one  was  left. 

Sudden  injury  and  death  are  ever-present 
in  our  modern-day  life,  but  so  are  the  old 
virtues  of  courage,  selflessness  and  bravery. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  returning  back 
home  to  Indiana  as  soon  as  possible  and  the 
doctor  promises  me  that  I  can  travel  to 
NoblesviUe  around  Labor  Day. 


HUMPHREY  TIFrS   WITH  GOP 
DRAGONS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose 
that  we  can  all  sympathize  with  Vice 
President  Humphrey  as  he  struggles  to 
get  out  from  under  the  blanket  sym- 
bolized by  the  sorry  record  of  the  John- 
son-Humphrey administration  but  un- 
fortunately for  him  and  for  the  coun- 
try, the  sad  facts  are  there  for  all  to  see 
and  his  desperate  attempts  to  somehow 
indict  Richard  Nixon  and  the  Repub- 
lican Party  for  the  country's  ills  just 
will  not  wash. 

An  excellent  column  by  Mr.  Paul  Hope 
appearing  in  the  September  23  edition  of 
the  Washington  Star  sets  out  the  whole 
story  in  excellent  fashion  and  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  what 
I  consider  the  key  sentence  in  the  article : 

The  difficulty  in  accepting  Humphrey's 
thesis  is  that  the  Democrats  have  been  in 
power  for  28  of  the  last  36  years.  If  the 
country  Is  beset  by  all  the  troubles  Hum- 
phrey talks  about — and  It  Is — and  If  some 
party  has  to  be  assigned  the  blame,  it  would 
seem  logical  that  the  party  that  has  been 
In  power  most  the  last  third  of  a  century 
would  have  to  bear  tbe  primary  respon- 
sibility. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  submit 
the  entire  column  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 
HiTMPHXCT  Tirrs  With  GOP  Dkagons 
(By  Paxil  Hope) 

For  a  candidate  who  says  a  president 
should  not  be  elected  on  a  campaign  de- 
signed to  exploit  fears,  Hubert  Humphrev  i» 
dredging   up   a  lot  of  bogeymen. 

The  vice  president  keeps  talking  about  a 
"New  Day."  but  before  he  gets  there,  he  ap- 
parently has  to  fight  through  a  field  full  of 
Republican  dragons. 

There  is  depression  to  the  right,  nuclear 
holocaust  to  the  left,  and  black  and  whit* 
terrorism    dead    ahead. 

There  is  almost  nothing  wrong  with  the 
country  that  can't  be  cured  if  the  voters 
elect  Humphrey  and  reject  Republican 
Richard  Nixon. 

To  hear  Humphrey  tell  it.  "riots,  rumors 
and  racisms  that  divide  and  frighten  the 
country"  are  the  invention  of  Nixon  and 
the  Republicans. 

In  his  opening  campaign  speech,  Hum- 
phrey said: 

"We  must  ask  ourselves:  Which  costs 
lees — on  tbe  one  band,  crime,  delinquency, 
welfarism,     unemployment     and     pent-up 
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emotion  in  our  people?  ...  or  on  the  other 
tiand,  positive,  constructive  programs  to 
build  opportunity  for  every  American?" 

The  difficulty  in  accepting  Humphrey's 
thesis  is  that  the  Democrats  have  been  In 
power  for  28  of  the  last  36  years.  If  the  coun- 
try Is  beset  by  all  the  troubles  Humphrey 
talks  about — and  it  is — and  if  some  party 
has  to  be  assigned  the  blame.  It  would  seem 
logical  that  the  party  that  has  been  a  power 
most  of  the  last  third  of  a  century  would 
have  to  bear  the  primary  responsibility. 

Humphrey's  campaign  is  primarily  an  antl- 
Nlxon  crusade  because  to  be  otherwise,  he 
would  have  to  admit  some  Democratic  fail- 
ings. And  Humphrey  is  not  ready  to  take  that 
step  with  President  Johnson  still  in  the  White 
House  and  ready  to  chop  him  off  at  the  knees 
tbe  first  time  he  suggests  the  administration 
might  have  done  something  wrong  in  tbe 
past  five  years. 

So  Humphrey  will  continue,  and  no  doubt 
step  up,  his  personal  attack  on  Nixon. 

The  other  day  Humphrey  called  Nixon  a 
•demagogue."  According  to  the  dictionary, 
demagoguery  is  arousing  "prejudices  and  pas- 
sion of  the  populace  by  rhetoric,  sensational 
charges,  specious  arguments,  catchwords,  ca- 
jolery, etc." 

Let's  apply  that  to  a  few  of  Humphrey's 
statements: 

Specious  arguments:  "Richard  Nixon  says 
medicare  is  wrong — a  Socialist  scheme — and 
he  opposes  It  to  this  day.  ...  He  has  been  for 
and  against  Social  Security,  for  and  against 
minimum  wage  coverage,  for  and  against 
dvU  rights."  Nixon's  press  chief,  Herbert  G. 
Klein,  could  hardly  be  faulted  for  denouncing 
that  statement  as  "absolutely  Inaccurate" 
and  "a  distortion  of  the  record." 

Catchwords:  "If  Mr.  Nixon  Is  going  to  play 
Fearless  Fosdlck,  that's  his  privilege." — from 
a  discussion  of  crime  during  a  press  confer- 
ence on  the  beach  at  Seaside  Park,  N.J. 

Sensational  charges:  "Mr.  Nixon  has  sacri- 
ficed our  national  Interest  for  political 
demagoguery  or  for  political  tactics." — from 
a  discussion  of  the  nuclear  non-proliferation 
treaty  during  the  beach  press  conference. 

Rhetoric:  "Ugly  riots,  ugly  rumors,  ugly 
racisms  divide  and  frighten  the  people.  Burn- 
ing, looting  and  white  and  black  terrorism 
make  headlines.  .  .  .  Are  we  to  settle  for  hate, 
fear,  separatism?  ...  I  intend  to  make  this 
election  a  referendum  on  human  rights  and 
opportunity  In  America." — from  his  cam- 
paign opening  address  In  Washington. 

"Crime,"  said  Humphrey  in  New  Orleans, 
"Is  not,  and  should  not  be,  a  partisan  politi- 
cal Issue."  To  which  he  Immediately  append- 
ed: I  could  give  you  figures  to  prove  that  the 
crime  rates  are  highest  in  states  with  Repub- 
lican governors." 

Humphrey  Implies  that  Nixon's  suggestion 
for  a  delay  In  ratification  of  tbe  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty  is  a  policy  that  would 
lead  to  nuclear  holocaust. 

If  Nixon  gets  in  the  White  House,  says 
Humphrey,  tbe  nation's  prosperity  will  dis- 
appear and  down  tbe  drain  will  go  the  new 
car.  the  better  home,  the  better  Job  and  the 
better  education. 

The  "New  Day"  Is  Just  over  the  horizon, 
says  Humphrey.  But  barring  the  gate  Is  Fear- 
less Posdlck.  So  far,  Humphrey  hasn't  gotten 
around  to  explaining  exactly  what  his  "New 
Day"  would  be  or  how  he  expects  to  achieve 
it — nor  has  he  defined  precisely  which  of  the 
"old  days"  of  the  past  36  years  he's  trying  to 
get  away  from. 


HUMPHREmSM 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25.  1968 

Mr.     SCHADEBERG.     Mr.     Speaker, 
starting  today,  I  will  make  public  a  dally 
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"Humphreyism"   culled   from   the  Vice 
President's  public  utterances. 

The  collection  of  Humphrey  isms 
should  be  shared  with  all  voters.  I  will 
attempt  to  do  this  on  a  daily  basis  from 
now  until  election  day,  November  5. 

HtTMPHREYISM     NO     1 

I'm  Lyndon  Johnson's  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 
(Prom   the   book,    'The   Drugstore   Liberal," 
SherrlU  and  Ernst,  p.  2) 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  AND  OUR 
CONSTITUTION 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again,  award-winning  editor  of  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  News.  Mr.  Jack  W.  Gore, 
has  brought  to  the  front  in  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  September  17  edi- 
tion of  the  Port  Lauderdale  News,  an  edi- 
torial about  the  Supreme  Court  and  our 
Constitution. 

Its  thorough  and  candid  appraisal  of 
this  country's  Constitution  and  the  re- 
cent decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
indeed  thought  provoking.  I  commend 
Mr.  Gore's  article  to  my  colleagues  and 
to  the  citizens  of  our  Nation,  including 
those  who  sit  on  the  Bench  of  the  high- 
est Court  in  this  land — the  Supreme 
Court. 
One    HnNDRED    and    Eightt-One    Year    Old 

CoNS'riTUTiON  Needs  Amendment  To  Curb 

Supreme  Court  Decisions 

Today  for  those  who  are  Interested,  and 
their  ranks  appear  to  be  growing  smaller  all 
the  time,  marks  the  181st  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Here  In  Broward  County  most  of  tbe  cere- 
monies designed  to  commemorate  this  most 
important  event  will  be  staged  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  who  will  conduct  a  week-long 
series  of  special  programs  aimed  at  reviving 
public  Interest  in  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able documents  ever  conceived  and  put  to- 
gether by  a  liberty-loving  people. 

Most  of  us  are  well  aware  of  the  struggle 
and  the  controversy  that  went  into  the  draft- 
ing of  the  Constitution.  Yet.  all  too  few 
Americans  today  seem  to  be  aware  of  the 
insidious  infiuences  that  are  at  work  to  con- 
vert the  Constitution  Into  something  far  dif- 
ferent than  our  forefathers  had  4n  mind 
when  they  affixed  their  signatures  to  the 
document  181  years  ago. 

These  men  were  smart  enough  to  realize 
that  times  would  change,  conditions  would 
change  and  other  things  would  happen  which 
would  necessitate  future  generations  of 
Americans  revising  the  Constitution. 

Thus,  they  prescribed  a  definite  formula 
for  doing  that,  but  they  made  sure  that  It 
couldn't  be  done  in  any  hasty  or  ill-conceived 
fashion.  They  thought  that  by  requiring 
changes  In  the  Constitution  to  be  approved 
first  by  the  Congress  and  then  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  states,  they 
had  erected  lasting  safeguards  to  fast 
changes  In  tbe  basic  structure  and  basic  laws 
of  this  nation. 

For  many  years  this  was  the  way  things 
worked  out.  But  then  something  happened 
that  our  forefathers  could  hardly  have  fore- 
seen. Tbls  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  Interpret  the  Consti- 
tution not  from  what  It  said  In  black  and 
white  but  from  what  some  of  tbe  Justices 
thought  it  sbould  say. 
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Thus,  basic  changes  began  to  be  wrought 

In  our  governmental  system  not  through  any 
action  by  tbe  Congress  or  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  states,  but  solely  through  decisions 
and  dictates  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Our  forefathers,  for  Instance,  were  clear 
and  explicit  In  writing  Into  the  Constitu- 
tion a  clause  which  said  that  all  powers  not 
expressly  conferred  upon  the  federal  govern- 
ment by  the  Constitution  resided  in  the 
states. 

Tbls  was  the  medium  through  which  tbe 
original  framers  of  the  Constitution  hoped 
to  prevent  the  federal  government  which. 
In  the  beginning  was  nothing  more  than  a 
creature  of  the  individual  states  within  tbe 
union,  from  becoming  the  all-powerful  mas- 
ter of  its  creators. 

Since  there  was  nary  a  word  In  tbe  Con- 
stitution that  bestowed  any  power  upon  the 
federal  government  to  tell  the  states  how  to 
run  their  schools  or  to  determine  the  quali- 
fications of  their  ovim  voters.  It  was  assumed 
such  powers  would  remain  vested  In  the 
states  until  such  times  as  these  powers 
might  be  given  to  the  federal  government 
via   the   constitutional   amendment  process. 

There  have  been  no  such  constitutional 
amendments  even  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  181  years  since  the  Constitution 
was  signed.  Yet,  we  now  see  the  federal  gov- 
ernment assuming  virtually  dictatorial  pow- 
ers over  state  and  local  public  school  sys- 
tems. We  also  see  the  federal  government 
dictating  to  the  states  Just  how  they  shall 
determine  voter  qualifications  and.  In  the 
case  of  a  few  states,  doing  this  In  a  highly 
discriminatory  fashion. 

This  has  come  about  through  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  which  have  broken 
sharply  with  precedents  of  many  years  stand- 
ing. As  we  said,  the  present  Supreme  Court 
no  longer  considers  its  functions  to  be  lim- 
ited to  interpreting  the  Constitution  as  it  is 
written,  but  it  has  expanded  Its  functions  to 
the  point  where  It  Is  now  engaged  In  re- 
writing the  Constitution  to  fit  Its  own 
philosophies. 

In  this  process  both  the  Congress  and  the 
states  have  been  completely  bypassed.  And 
through  this  process  we  have  seen  the  federal 
government  become  the  master  rather  than 
the  servant  of  the  states  and  of  the  people. 

This  was  not  what  the  original  framers  of 
the  Constitution  had  in  mind  181  years  ago 
when  they  deliberately  and  wisely  attempted 
to  limit  the  powers  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. But  what  they  didn't  and  couldn't 
foresee  was  the  necessity  for  putting  some 
limitations  on  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  do  what  no  other  branch  of  our 
government  can  do,  and  that  Is  to  change  the 
Constitution  arbitrarily  and  high-handedly. 
In  some  cases,  to  suit  their  own  purpKsses. 

That  Is  one  of  the  few  mistakes  our  fore- 
fathers made  back  in  1787,  and  while  It  may 
be  a  little  late  to  start  locking  the  bam 
door,  we  still  think  there  Is  an  urgent  neces- 
sity for  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
will  put  the  Supreme  Court  back  to  Its  proper 
place  in  our  government  of  being  an  Inter- 
preter of  the  law  as  UTltten  rather  than  a 
maker  of  new  law. 

Jack  W.  Gore. 


PUBLICATION  OF  EULOGIES  TO 
SENATOR  ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ask- 
ing for  this  time  to  inform  the  House 
that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  is 
receiving  many  calls  in  cormection  with 
the  publication  of  congressional  eulogies 
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expressed  in  tribute  to  Senator  Robert 
P.  Kennedy.  The  Joint  Committee  has 
now  set  the  closing  date  of  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 4,  for  final  acceptance  of  any  fur- 
ther insertions  in  the  Congrkssional 
R«coRD.  It  miist  be  noted  that  ample 
time  has  been  extended  to  all  Members 
desiring  to  express  their  sentiments  and 
depth  of  feeling  relative  to  the  tragedy 
of  Senator  Kennedy's  assassination  on 
June  6,  1968.  It  is  the  intenUon  of  the 
Joint  Committee  that  these  tributes  be 
published  and  distributed  later  this  year. 
For  that  reason,  all  copy  must  be  sub- 
mitted on  or  before  the  above-mentioned 
date. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  TABLE  GRAPE 
SECONDARY  BOYCOTT  IS  UNFAIR 
AND    ILLEGAL 


•  HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

•  ~  ■  or  cALiroaNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Sevtember  25,  1968 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  the  California  grape  growers 
gave  three  sacks  of  California  table 
grapes  to  each  congressional  ofBce.  The 
grapes  were  universally  acclaimed  as 
"beautiful,  delicious."  Some  eagerly 
wished  that  "we  could  get  more  of  them." 
California  table  grape  growers  have  every 
right  to  be  proud  of  their  excellent  prod- 
uct. 

A  few  Members,  after  notifying  the 
news  media,  of  course,  returned  a  few 
sacks  of  grapes  to  the  office  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Mathias]  to 
exploit,  or  aid  and  abet,  the  secondary 
boycott  which  several  eastern  unions  are 
trying  to  impose  against  the  California 
grape  growers. 

It  mattered  little  to  the  two  gentlemen 
from  New  York  that  wages  for  farm- 
workers in  California  are  35  percent 
higher  than  in  New  York  and  that  every 
working  and  living  condition  is  better. 

Also,  they  either  liked  the  grapes  or 
believe  in  "tokenism"  because  no  one  re- 
turned all  of  the  gift  grapes — they  or 
their  office  staffs  simply  could  not  resist 
eating  a  few  on  their  way  to  the  TV 
cameras. 

There  is  no  strike  by  grape  pickers  In 
Calfomia.  They  are  satisfied.  They  earn 
more  in  the  CaUfomla  vineyards  than 
they  can  earn  any  place  else  In  the  world. 

Because  the  attempted  strike  has  failed, 
resort  to  an  unfair,  illegal  secondary  boy- 
cott has  been  attempted.  Members  of  the 
Congress  ought  to  review  the  facts  before 
they  support  Illegal  secondary  boycotts. 
Secondary  boycotts  of  perishable  farm 
products  are  extraordinarily  vicious  to 
the  grower,  the  farmworker  and  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  public  is  unerringly  fairminded 
when  the  facts  are  known.  Unfortunately, 
misrepresentation  of  the  facts  Is  a  basic 
weapon  of  this  secondary  boycott. 

I  believe  I  can  document  the  following : 

Table  grape  workers  and  their  families 
are  not  the  destitute,  miserably  housed, 
hungry  people  that  some  propaganda  has 
pictured.  There  is  no  strike  by  workers 
employed  by  California  growers  in  the 
production  or  harvest  of  table  grapes. 
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The  oft-repeated  assertion  that  there  is 
a  strike  by  table  grape  workers  is  not 
true. 

Most  workers  in  the  table  grape  harvest 
are  paid  on  a  combination  hourly  and 
piece-rate  basis.  All  California  farm- 
workers are  protected  by  workmen's  com- 
pensation Insurance,  disability  insurance, 
farm  labor  camp  regulation,  farm  labor- 
contractor  regulation,  wage  collection 
law,  child  lat>or  law,  transportation  regu- 
lations, wage  payment  law  and  minimum 
wages  for  women  and  minors,  and  the 
California  Rural  Legal  Assistance.  With 
these  benefits  and  superior  working  and 
living  conditions,  the  workers  themselves 
have  rejected  the  efforts  of  pressure  un- 
ionization. The  proof  of  this  is  that  Cali- 
fornia table  grapes  are  being  harvested 
and  marketed  throughout  the  country 
with  little  hindrance. 

Faced  with  almost  complete  failure  to 
sign  up  table  grape  workers  in  its  union, 
the  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing 
Committee  has  sought  to  use  food  trade 
unions  in  major  cities  to  pressure  retail 
food  stores  and  produce  wholesalers  into 
a  boycott  of  table  grapes  in  an  attempt  to 
force  growers  to  sign  UFWOC  contracts 
which,  in  turn,  would  force  farmworkers 
to  join  the  union  whether  they  want  to 
or  not. 

California  farmers  recognize  a  mans 
right  to  work,  and  to  join  any  organiza- 
tion he  wishes,  so  long  as  it  Is  not  com- 
pulsory. Growers  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
are  in  an  extremely  vulnerable  position, 
with  no  bargaining  powers.  This  makes 
agriculture  different  from  all  other  in- 
dustries. Imagine  yourself  as  a  farmer 
with  a  perishable  crop  ready  to  harvest 
tomorrow  and  a  strike  is  called  against 
you.  Your  crop  could  represent  hundreds 
of  thousand  of  dollars  and  will  spoil  in 
2  or  3  days  in  the  hot  sim  or  a  rain.  What 
negotiating  powers  does  a  farmer  have 
at  a  bargaining  table  when  his  crop  is 
rotting  and  the  other  side  is  just  stalling? 
In  agriculture,  time  is  the  major  fac- 
tor— and  it  is  all  on  the  side  of  the 
striker. 

Public  support  of  the  table  grape  boy- 
cott, or  any  boycott,  will  hurt  the  grape 
pickers  themselves;  their  families;  otiier 
farmworkers:  and  the  public,  as  well  as 
the  Innocent,  hard-working,  heavy  tax- 
paying  farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  might  surprise  you  to 
know  that  the  California  grape  growers 
are  not  huge  corporate  businesses. 

The  Delano  grape  growers  came  to  this 
country  in  the  late  1920"s  and  1930's. 
mainly  from  Yugoslavia  and  Italy,  with 
no  money.  They  took  menial  jobs,  worked 
long  and  hard,  spent  frugally,  and  saved. 
Families  pooled  their  savings  and  grad- 
ually acquired  small  plots  of  land.  They 
planted  grapes  and  improved  the  land 
and  their  stock.  Two  generations  later 
the  families  are  still  working  together. 
Average  land  holdings  are  450  acres, 
with  ownership  often  shared  by  many 
relatives.  Of  70  grape  farms  in  the  Del- 
ano area,  all  but  two  are  family-owned. 
These  penniless,  immigrant  grape  grow- 
ers cared  about  their  families,  their  land, 
their  grapes  and  they  have  through  pa- 
tience, hard  work,  frugality,  and  skill 
produced  an  unexcelled  product  which  is 
enjoyed  throughout  the  coimtry. 
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These  farmers  care  about  their  em- 
ployees, the  employees'  families,  and 
their  communities. 

We  ought  to  learn  the  facts  before 
we  condone  secondary  boycotts  of  perish- 
able food. 


NIXON  HAS  OHIO  ROOTS 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Ohioans  can  point  with  pride  to  the  ac- 
complishments of  native  sons  in  almost 
every  field  of  human  endeavor.  But  there 
is  one  area  where  Ohio  enjoys  exclusive 
recognition  and  distinction,  and  that  is 
as  the  "Mother  of  Presidents." 

Only  35  men  have  served  as  President 
of  the  United  States  and  Ohio  has  fur- 
nished eight  of  these.  Since  the  Civil  War 
there  has  seldom  been  a  presidential  elec- 
tion year  when  at  least  one  Ohioan  has 
not  been  a  presidential  nominee,  or  at 
least  a  convention  aspirant  of  promi- 
nence. 

The  Republican  presidential  nominee 
this  year,  Richard  M.  Nixon,  has  lived  in 
the  States  of  New  York  and  California. 
But  the  roots  of  the  Nixon  family  go  back 
into  my  district  in  southeastern  Ohio.  An 
article  by  Mr.  Bill  Miller,  editor  of  the 
Logan  Daily  News,  Logan.  Ohio,  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1968.  gives  some  interesting 
background  on  the  Nixon  family. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  the 
article  for  Inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  follows : 

Nixon  Has  Roots  in  Ohio  Hnx  Country 
(By  BUI  Miller) 

A  sturdy  tribe  of  Ntxons  in  Hocking,  Vin- 
ton and  Perry  counties  will  testify  to  the 
Ohio  heritage  of  Richard  Mllhaus  Nixon, 
Republican  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Nixon  currently  Is  described  as  a  man  with- 
out roots,  after  he  left  his  native  California 
to  make  his  home  In  New  York  City.  But 
the  roots  of  his  family  go  deep  into  the  Ohio 
hill  country. 

All  his  grandparents,  all  his  great-grand- 
parents and  all  but  three  of  his  great- great- 
grandparents  lived  at  one  time  In  Ohio,  must 
of  them  in  the  Hocklng-Vlnton  area.  There 
are  still  15  Nlxons  listed  In  the  Logan- 
McArthur  phone  book,  and  aU  but  three  of 
them  are  In  the  Logan  exchange. 

Another  clan  of  Nlxons  live  In  the  Gore- 
New  Straltsville  area,  all  descendants  of  a 
Nixon  who  came  to  Ohio  from  Virginia  with 
his  brother,  the  great-great-grandfather  of 
Richard  Nixon,  around  1844. 

Richard's  great-great-grandfather,  George 
Nixon,  was  60  years  old  when  he  moved  to 
Vinton  County  In  1844.  One  of  his  soni. 
George  m,  followed  him  to  Ohio  In  1853. 
became  a  soldier  in  the  Union  Army  during 
the  Civil  War  and  was  killed  at  Gettysburg 
'.n  1863,  leaving  a  family  of  eight  children. 

One  of  those  eight  children  was  Samuel 
Brady  Nixon,  who  was  14  when  his  father 
was  killed.  At  26  he  married  the  daughter  of 
a  neighboring  storekeeper.  Sarah  Ann  Wads- 
worth,  and  they  became  the  parents  of 
Richard  Nixon's  father.  Prank,  and  four  other 
children. 

Sarah  Nixon  died  In  1886  and  Samuel 
Nixon  wa«  married  again,  to  Luthera  Wyraan 
To  this  union  was  bom  one  son,  Hugh,  and 
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ajj  six  of  Sam  Nixon's  children  were  still 
young  when  he  moved  to  the  Ebenezer-Hue- 
jlt.  Pleasant  community  on  the  Hocklng- 
Vlnton  county  line. 

A  gravestone  marking  the  last  resting  place 
lor  Samuel  Nixon,  both  his  wives  and  a 
daughter  Irene  can  be  found  in  the  cemetery 
alongside  the  Mt.  Pleasant  MethodUt  Church, 
on  one  of  the  highest  ridges  In  the  Hocking 

bills. 

It  was  In  this  community  that  Richard 
Nixon's  father  grew  up.  Most  of  those  years, 
the  family  lived  In  a  log  cabin  on  Potters- 
Ridge,  just  south  of  Hue.  and  Prank  Nixon 
attended  Ebenezer  school  and  Ebenezer 
Methodist  Church. 

In  those  years,  the  Nlxons  were  all  indus- 
trious hill  farmers  and  Democrats,  as  were 
most  of  their  neighbors. 

Frank  Nixon  broke  with  family  tradition 
and  Joined  the  Republicans  during  the  Mc- 
Klnley  presidential  campaign.  McKinley.  then 
Ohio's  governor,  won  Prank's  loyalty  when  he 
came  to  McArthur  for  a  campaign  rally  and 
parade  and  admired  Prank's  horse  during  the 
parade. 

Frank  Nixon  was  23  when  he  moved  to 
Columbus  in  1901.  He  worked  there  for  six 
years  as  a  streetcar  operator,  then  moved  in 
1907  to  Whlttler.  Calif. 

Tliere  he  married  Hannah  Mllhous,  mother 
of  the  presidential  candidate.  He  worked  in 
California  as  a  rancher  and  carpenter,  using 
skills  he  had  learned  in  his  native  Ohio  hills. 
Ijater  he  became  a  storekeeper. 

He  raised  his  family  as  Quakers  and  Re- 
publicans and  lived  to  see  his  son  become  the 
U.S.  Vice  President.  He  died  in  1956,  before 
Richard's  re-election  and  his  subsequent 
fame  as  a  presidential  candidate. 

Frank  Nixon  was  born  in  Elk  Twp.,  Vinton 
County,  a  few  miles  north  of  McArthur.  In 
1878.  The  house  where  he  was  born  no  longer 
exists,  but  some  of  the  houses  where  he  lived 
in  later  years  are  still  standing. 

He  was  known  as  a  "steady,  hard-working 
boy  "  during  the  12  years  he  lived  In  the 
Ebenezer  neighborhood. 

His  two  younger  brothers  became  school 
teachers  in  the  area.  Ernest  later  became  a 
professor  in  agronomy  and  plant  culture  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  Hugh  became 
a  realtor  in  California. 

During  most  of  his  boyhood,  Prank  lived 
in  the  log  house  on  Woodgeard  Rd.,  Just 
south  of  Rt.  56  at  Hue.  In  later  years,  the 
logs  were  covered  vrtth  vertical  boards,  and 
more  recently  another  imitation  stone  com- 
position siding  was  added. 

The  Nixon  clan  has  multiplied  mightily  In 
this  area,  and  has  many  relationships  with 
families  of  other  names. 

Stanley  Nixon  of  Logan  says  there  are  four 
or  five  clans  of  Nlxons  In  Hocking  County. 
He  Is  a  distant  cousin  of  Richard  Nixon,  but 
figures  he  Is  as  closely  related  to  the  presi- 
dential candidate  as  any  of  the  other  local 
namesakes. 

Clarence.  Larry  and  Kenneth  Nixon  all  are 
local  cousins,  as  is  Mrs,  Frieda  WllUge.  Mrs. 
William  Loomls  of  Logan  is  an  aunt  of  Har- 
old Nixon,  another  cousin. 

Of  the  Gore  clan,  Charles  and  Lloyd  still 
live  in  that  area,  and  Loren  Nixon  lives  at 
New  Straltsville. 

Eight  years  ago,  Richard  Nixon  made  two 
campaign  trips  by  train  through  his  father's 
native  hills.  Once  he  stopped  at  Logan,  and 
on  another  occasion  made  stops  at  Athens, 
Hamden  and  ChllUcothe. 

Many  Nlxons  and  relatives  of  Nlxons  turned 
out  on  those  occasions.  One  clan  had  pKJSted 
a  sign  on  their  farmhouse,  "Nlxons  for  Ken- 
nedy", but  they  all  welcomed  Richard  and 
took  more  than  a  little  pride  in  being  related 
to  a  presidential  candidate. 

There  has  been  no  report  yet  In  1968  Just 
where  all  the  Nlxons  stand,  but  It  is  a  good 
bet  that  most  of  them  will  be  voting  for 
"Cousin  Dick". 
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READING  THE  RECORD  OP 
CANDIDATE  HUMPHREY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Sevtember  25,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
discussions  of  the  hardness  or  softness  of 
candidate  Humphrey  have  centered  too 
much  on  the  emotional  and  too  little  on 
the  factual. 

Few  will  deny  that  it  is  at  best  difficult 
to  even  determine  a  relatively  constant 
position  on  an  issue  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, but  he  has  cast  the  heaviest  shad- 
ows on  the  soft  side.  Tlie  Chicago  Trib- 
une discussed  the  soft  positions  of  Mr. 
Humphrey  and  came  up  with  examples 
in  all  three  areas:  inflation,  communism, 
and  law  and  order. 

I  would  suggest  in  addition  that  Mr. 
Humphrey  is  also  soft  on  consistency. 
There  is  moreJman  one  example  avail- 
able of  Humtorey  the  candidate  dis- 
agreeing with  Humphrey  the  elected 
official. 

For  example,  the  Tribune  quotes  the 
Humphrey  speech  during  which  he  sug- 
gested that  he  might  lead  a  mighty  good 
revolt  himself. 

As  candidate  in  1964  Mr.  Humphrey 
came  out  with  the  position  that : 

A  Presidential  candidate  should  be  saying 
and  doing  things  to  promote  respect  for  law. 

The  Humphrey  record  is  replete  with 
examples  of  inconsistencies,  double 
standards,  errors  in  judgment,  contradic- 
tions and  political  shifting.  Some  of  this 
is  docimiented  by  the  editorial  from  the 
September  15  Chicago  Tribune  which  I 
include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  ; 
Where  Hubert  Is  Soft 


Gov.  Splro  Agnew,  Republican  candidate 
for  Vice  President,  has  infuriated  the  "lib- 
eral" left  with  his  casual  remark  that  Hubert 
Humphrey,  the  Democratic  Presidential  as- 
pirant, has  been  "soft  on  inflation,  soft  on 
communism,  and  soft  on  law  and  order  over 
the  years." 

Larry  O'Brien,  Past  Talker  Humphrey's 
campaign  manager,  is  Joined  by  elements  of 
the  eastern  seaboard  "liberal"  press  in  mut- 
tering darkly  about  an  assumed  disposition 
of  the  Nixon-Agnew  ticket  to  "take  the  low 
road."  Even  the  Republican  leaders  in  Con- 
gress, Sen.  Dirksen  and  Rep.  Ford,  said  they 
knew  of  no  evidence  to  back  up  the  asser- 
tion that  Humphrey  has  been  "soft  on  com- 
munism," and  under  these  pressures  Gov. 
Agnew  has  seen  fit — needlessly,  we  think — 
to  retract  his  remarks  applying  to  com- 
munism. 

All  of  these  people  haven't  read  the  record. 
It  is  simple  to  demonstrate  that  Hum- 
phrey, as  part  of  the  biggest  spending  ap- 
paratus in  the  history  of  the  world,  has 
helped  generate  inflation  thru  the  issuance  of 
printing  press  money  to  cover  the  constant 
federal  deficits. 

The  Fast  Talker  has  never  tried  to  dis- 
semble his  own  spending  proclivities.  In 
November.  1949,  he  said  on  a  Town  Meeting 
of  the  Air  radio  program,  "To  those  who  have 
been  calling  me  the  greatest  spender,  I  want 
to  say  you  haven't  seen  anything  yet."  This 
newspaper  said  in  an  editorial  Nov.  27  of  that 
year : 

"Mr.  Humphrey  has  never  been  deterred 
by  such  sordid  details  as  the  expenditure 
of  the  taxpayers'  money.  A  compilation  of 
measures    he    Introduced    In   his   first   four 
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months  In  the  Senate  totaled  up  to  22  bil- 
lion dollars." 

Soft  on  law  and  order?  That  is  dUposed  of 
by  Humphrey's  celebrated  utterance  in  New 
Orleans  July  18.  1966:  "I've  got  enough 
spark  in  me  to  lead  a  mighty  good  revolt." 
This  when  riots  were  occurring  all  over  the 
country. 

Allan  Rysklnd.  In  his  biographical  study 
"Hubert."  provides  documentation  on  Past 
Talker  Humphrey's  outlook  on  communism, 
all  the  more  Interesting  in  the  light  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  recent  blatant  military  inter- 
vention in  Czechoslovakia. 

On  Jan.  8.  1945,  after  his  first  defeat  for 
election  as  mayor  of  Minneapolis,  and  four 
years  before  his  advent  in  the  Senate.  Hum- 
phrey spoke  before  the  men's  club  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Minneapolis.  The 
war  In  Europe  was  then  approaching  an  end. 
and.  in  anticipation  of  its  finish,  he  said 
that  differences  were  already  cropping  up  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia. 

"We  have  to  keep  in  mind  what  Russia 
wants  and  needs,"  he  said,  imd  part  of  what 
he  thought  Russia  wanted  and  needed  were 
these : 

•Border  states  which  are  friendly  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  governments  in  those  states 
which  win  not  serve  as  agents  of  antl-sovlet 
forces. 

"An  outlet  Into  the  Mediterranean. 
"A    rectification    of    her    boundaries    with 
Poland  and  Romania. 

"The  inclusion  of  the  Baltic  states  Into 
the  Soviet  Union." 

Continuing.  Humphrey  stated:  "I  would 
say  that  these  are  the  major  demands  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  none  of  which  are  in  any  way 
impossible  of  solution,  and  all  of  which  fit 
very  nicely  into  a  more  secure  rnd  stable 
Russia.  .  .  .  The  answer  to  a  | soviet]  fear 
psychosis  Is  the  establishment  of  conditions 
which  promote  and  guarantee  security. 

"Russia,  more  than  any  other  major  power 
because  of  her  p.'ist  history  and  because  of 
evidence  of  Intrigue  against  her.  Is  going  to 
demand  conditions  of  security  and  obtain 
them,  even  if  she  has  to  do  it  thru  a  system 
of  alliances  and  outright  absorption  of  neigh- 
boring states.  .  .  . 

"The  major  political  danger  arising  in  Eu- 
rope is  not  that  of  communism  but  Is  rather 
the  greater  danger  of  the  old  rightist  ruling 
forces  of  the  past  seeking  to  dam  up  the 
change  that  is  certain  to  sweep  over  the  con- 
tinent. .  .  . 

"It  appears  that  Europe  Is  going  to  the 
left.  This  does  not  necessarily  means  com- 
munism or  socialism,  but  it  does  represent 
a  revolutionary  change  in  the  thinking  of  a 
great  part  of  the  people." 

Mr.  Rysklnd  comments:  History  has  de- 
molished his  outspoken  belief  that  commu- 
nism was  not  the  major  threat  to  Europe  dur- 
ing those  times.  There  was,  furthermore, 
something  callous  In  Humphrey's  suggestion 
that  the  west  should  approve,  the  Soviet 
Union's  incorporation  of  the  Baltic  states 
and  large  slices  of  Poland. 

•As  a  self-proclaimed  liberal,  shouldn't 
Hvimphrey  have  been  as  strongly  opposed  to 
Stalin's  aggressive  designs  as  to  Hitler's? 
Neither  the  Baltic  states  nor  Poland  had  re- 
vealed any  enthusiasm  for  soviet  domination. 
In  1939.  the  Soviets  had  received  assurances 
from  Hitler,  both  orally  and  in  the  nnzl- 
sovlet  pact,  that  there  would  be  no  opposi- 
tion to  soviet  seizure  of  the  eastern  half  of 
Poland   and   the   Baltic  states. 

"When  the  sovlets  gobbled  up  the  half  of 
Poland  bequeathed  to  them  by  Hitler,  they 
cruelly  suppressed  the  population  and  de- 
ported tens  of  thousands  of  Poles  Into  the 
Interior  of  Russia.  They  were  scarcely  less 
harsh  in  their  treatment  of  the  Baltic  states. 
After  trumping  up  charges  of  antl-sovlet 
activities,  the  Soviets  sent  the  Red  army 
marching  into  these  tiny  nations  in  1940. 
Waves  of  arrests,  mass  deportations,  and  the 
cruel  suppression  of  all  opposition  became 
the  order  of  the  day.  Humphrey,  however. 
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didn't  mind  telling  Minneaotans  that  It  waa 
best  (or  the  United  States  to  indorse  these 
soviet  actions." 

In  1948.  while  campaigning  for  the  Senate. 
Humphrey  lashed  out  at  the  western  policy 
of  containing  the  Communlata.  The  Minne- 
apolis Morning  Tribune  on  Oct.  13  of  that 
year  quoted  him  as  telling  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Jewish  Women.  "I  don't  believe  in 
the  policy  of  containment."  A  week  later  the 
same  paper  quoted  him  to  the  effect  that 
containment  of  Russia  or  any  other  country 
was  "un-American."  [It  might  be  un-Rus- 
slan,  but  precisely  why  was  It  un-American?  | 
StlU  another  report  stated  that  he  had  urged 
the  United  States  to  go  on  the  "offensive" 
by  offering  American  aid  to  soviet  satellites. 

Humphrey's  concern  for  the  safety  of  Rus- 
sia's borders,  his  Indorsement  of  "outright 
absorption  of  neighboring  states."  and  his 
Judgment  on  the  Iniquity  of  containment 
amount,  all  together,  to  encouragement  of  all 
the  territorial  grabs  the  Soviet  Union  has 
made  since  1945,  topped  off  now  by  the  sub- 
jection of  Czechoslovakia  because  of  some 
slight  yearnings  (or  freedom. 

Mr  Agnew  might  add  to  his  observations 
on  wi>»«  Past  Talker  Humphrey  is  'soft  on" 
whera  -toe  is  "soft  In" — namely,  the  head. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
VETERANS  ORGANIZATIONS  HELP 
ALL  VETERANS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TZXA3 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  Sevtember  25.  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker. 
In  a  recent  column.  Mr.  Drew  Pearson  in- 
dicated that  the  "Legion  should  help  Ne- 
gro veterans."  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  the  veterans  organlzationa 
have  been  active  for  years  in  trying  to 
assist  veterans  from  all  walks  of  life,  in 
representing  every  race,  creed,  and  color. 
In  recent  months  because  of  the  Vietnam 
war  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
the  veterans  organizations  have  intensi- 
fied their  efforts  and  in  support  of  this 
fact,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  Mr. 
Pearson  together  with  specific  examples 
of  what  is  being  done  for  the  returning 
veterans : 
Mr.  Okkw  Peakson, 
W<uhington,   DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Pkabson:  I  read  with  great  In- 
terest your  column  in  the  September  5 
Washington  Post,  headed  "Legion  Should 
Help  Negro  Veterans." 

I  appreciate  the  compassion  and  concern 
that  prompted  the  column  on  this  subject, 
for  the  problem  is  one  In  which  all  America 
has  a  stake.  Because  of  your  obvious  Interest. 
I  thought  you  might  like  to  know  some  of 
the  efforts  already  well  underway  on  behalf 
of  veterans,  especially  those  placed  at  a  dis- 
advantage because  of  color  barriers,  lack  of 
education,  etc  I  have  been  with  the  Veterans 
Administration  since  1946,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  these  efforts  far  surpass  the  helping 
hand  extended  to  veterans  of  our  earlier  wars. 
Your  column  suggested.  "What  we  need  to 
do  Is  to  get  the  list  of  returned  veterans  from 
the  Veterans  Bureau  and  seek  the  men  out 
to  offer  help  and  guidance." 

The  VA  couldn't  agree  more  wholeheart- 
edly. In  fac;.  the  VA  has  been  supplying  such 
lists  for  nearly  six  months  to  the  American 
Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Porelgn  Wars,  the 
Disabled     American     Veterans,     and     tbe 
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AMVETS.  and  these  organizations  have  co- 
operated magnificently  in  seeking  out  and 
offering  help  to  servicemen  returning  to  their 
communities. 

But  the  government,  and  In  particular 
President  Johnson  and  Rep.  OUn  E  Teague. 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  has  long  recognized  the  obliga- 
tion to  give  meaningful  help  to  our  returning 
Vietnam  era  veterans,. particularly  those  who 
might  have  the  most  difficulty  finding  their 
rightful  place  in  society.  Here.  In  capsule 
form,  are  some  of  the  programs  that  have 
been  established,  and  each  is  an  innovation 
in  Its  own  right: 

A  letter  spelling  out  benefits  and  offering 
specific  help  is  going  to  every  discharged 
veteran,  something  never  done  before. 

Since  last  February.  U.S.  Veterans  Assist- 
ance Centers  have  been  set  up  In  21  major 
cities,  and  this  one-stop  concept  is  being  ex- 
tended to  an  additional  40  locations.  The 
centers  are  manned  by  repreeentatlves  not 
only  of  the  VA.  but  also  from  other  federal 
agencies,  and  are  operated  In  cooperation 
with  state  and  local  officials.  Instead  of  a 
"drop  in  If  you  like"  approach,  personnel  at 
these  centers  actively  seek  out  disadvantaged 
veterans.  If  telephone  calls  don't  do  the  Job, 
the  veteran  Is  sought  out  through  personal 
home  visits.  Already,  more  than  51,000  vet- 
erans, a  great  many  of  them  Negroes,  have 
received  this  unprecedented  personalized 
help  in  getting  started  on  Jobs  or  education 
and  training.  (Pour  sample  case  histories  on 
Negro  veterans  assisted  at  the  USVACs  are 
enclosed  for  your  information.) 

For  the  first  time  In  history.  VA  has  sta- 
tioned personnel  in  battle  zones.  VA  teams 
are  serving  at  six  bases  In  Vietnam  briefing 
our  combat  men  even  before  they  become 
veterans.  So  far.  368.000  men  have  been 
oriented  concerning  veteran  benefits:  44.000 
have  received  Individual  counseling,  and 
more  than  18.000  applications  for  benefits 
have  been  started  in  the  pipeline. 

The  Department  of  Defense's  "Project 
Transition"  gives  a  boost  to  disadvantaged 
men  in  the  six  months  before  they  return 
to  civilian  life.  By  imparting  employment 
skills,  the  Department  Is  smoothing  the 
transition  to  civilian  life  for  many  thousands 
of  servicemen  who  most  need  this  kind  of 
help. 

Through  Executive  Order,  the  President 
established  "Transition  Appointments"  In 
the  Federal  Civil  Service  permitting  priority 
employment  In  the  first  five  levels  of  Civil 
Service  of  veterans  needing  experience,  skill 
and  education  providing  they  at  the  same 
time  continue  their  education  on  a  part- 
time  basis. 

The  President  asked  and  Congress  enacted 
without  dissent  a  resolution  seeking  the  co- 
operation of  private  Industry  In  giving  Job 
priority  to  veterans. 

Unlike  its  two  predecessors,  the  current 
O.I.  Bill  permits  veterans  to  complete  high 
school  while  receiving  VA  paymenu  without 
reducing  their  entitlement  to  advanced  edu- 
cation. Some  17,000  veterans  have  already 
benefitted  by  this  proviso,  and.  of  course, 
many  thoxisands  of  Negroes  are  Included 
among  the  838.000  veterans  who  have  trained 
under  usual  provisions  of  the  Third  Gen- 
eration G.I.  BUI  In  the  past  two  years. 

These  are  some  but  not  all  of  the  imagina- 
tive, aggressive  programs  now  in  operation 
to  combat  the  very  problem  delineated  In 
your  excellent  column.  But  we  need  all  the 
help  we  can  get  In  making  these  efforts 
truly  productive  for  our  veterans  and  for 
America. 

I  do  appreciate  your  attention  to  this  im- 
portant matter,  and  It  might  be  that  you 
would  want  to  publish  some  of  the  Infor- 
mation In  this  letter  as  a  further  incentive 
to  win  the  cooperation  of  all  our  citizens. 
Sincerely, 

W.  J.  Daim, 
AdminUtratOT. 
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Atlanta,  Qa 

A  21 -year-old  Negro  Army  veteran  who 
was  discharged  Spring  1968 

Several  attempts  were  made  by  the  \Wi 
Contact  Office  to  reach  the  veteran.  Finally. 
the  veteran  waa  reached  by  a  home  visit 
by  the  Atlanta  director  of  Contact  and  .Ad- 
ministrative Service. 

The  Interview  developed  that  this  Vietnam 
veteran,  who  had  Interrupted  his  education 
after  three  years  of  high  school,  was  partic- 
ularly Interested  In  obtaining  a  Civil  Serv- 
ice appointment  with  the  Post  Office.  He  had 
made  an  application  direct.  The  Civil  Serv- 
ice transitional  appointment  was  explained 
as  well  as  all  VA  benefits  and  the  veteran  was 
.scheduled  to  come  In  to  USVAC.  Because  o( 
the  veteran  having  a  wife  and  a  young  son, 
he  had  to  go  back  to  his  old  Job  which  he 
did  not  like,  pending  getting  on  with  the 
Post  Office.  For  this  reason  he  did  not  keep 
his  appointment  at  USVAC. 

When  he  was  not  beard  from  a  revisit 
was  made  and  the  Contact  Representative 
convinced  the  veteran's  wife  that  the  best 
way  for  her  husband  to  get  an  appointment 
with  Civil  Service  was  the  transitional  .ap- 
pointment The  veteran  came  to  USVAC  the 
next  morning,  filed  for  VA  assistance  In  com- 
pleting high  school  and  arranged  with  the 
Civil  Service  Representative  stationed  at 
USVAC  to  be  referred  to  the  Post  Office  for 
a  transitional  appointment. 

He  obtained  a  transitional  appointment, 
PPS-6.  at  the  main  Poet  Office  In  Atlanta 
and  win  enter  Booker  T  Washington  High 
School  this  week  to  complete  his  high  school 
training.  The  veteran  Is  aware  that  when 
he  finishes  high  school,  he  will  still  be  eli- 
gible for  24  calendar  months  of  full-time 
additional  training  In  sucb  field  as  be  may 
desire. 

Houston,  Tex. 

A  39-year-old  Negro  veteran  who  retired 
from  the  Army  March  1968. 

He  came  Into  USVAC  for  assistance  in 
finding  employment  and  Information  on  vet- 
erans benefits.  He  Is  married  and  has  4 
children. 

He  was  assisted  In  applying  for  a  Certi- 
ficate of  Eligibility  for  education  for  one  of 
the  Houston  Independent  School  District's 
evening  schools.  The  certificate  was  issued 
to  him  May  9. 

While  there,  he  was  Interviewed  by  :he 
Texas  Employment  Commission  Representa- 
tive who  learned,  during  the  Job  develop- 
ment, of  his  extensive  background  and  ex- 
perience In  supply  while  In  the  Army.  He 
referred  the  veteran  to  a  department  store 
warehouse  and  he  was  hired  less  than  two 
weeks  after  discharge  as  warehouse  manager 
at  9485.00  a  month  starting  salary. 

He  was  contacted  late  Aug\ist  for  follow-up 
Information  on  his  progress  and  adjustment. 
He  said  that  he  could  not  ask  for  better  lob 
relations  He  appreciated  being  put  to  work 
by  his  employer  in  a  Job  with  responsibility 
and  which  paralleled  his  experience  and 
knowledge  In  the  service.  He  was  accepted 
right  away  by  his  fellow  employees  and  made 
to  feel  comfortable  which,  he  said,  was  a 
great  help  to  a  man  who  had  spent  such  a 
long  time  In  the  service.  He  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  help  and  cooperation  from  those  em- 
ployees he  supervisee  as  well  as  from  his 
superiors.  He  said  he  has  had  one  raise  In 
salary  since  he  started  work  and  Is  In  line 
for  another.  He  likes  his  work  and  his  en- 
vironment on  the  Job  very  much. 

He  plans  to  try  to  use  his  Certificate  of 
Eligibility  to  enroll  In  evening  school  m 
Septemtier  under  the  O.I.  Bill  to  get  his  high 
school  diploma. 

The  veteran  volunteered  the  Information 
that  he  feels  the  personnel  of  the  USVAC 
went  "all  out"  for  him.  He  said  he  does  not 
believe  he  could  have  made  It  to  his  present 
status  without  their  help  and  wanted  to 
again  thank  all  concerned  for  their  Interest 
and  help. 
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Washington,  D.O. 

A  black  couple,  both  with  service  In  the 
Marines  In  the  Pacific,  both  discharged 
July  1968. 

She  has  a  high  school  diploma  but  he  does 
not.  They  visited  USVAC  seeking  help  in 
finding  employment  and  In  establishing 
credit.  Just  after  getting  married  they  had 
gone  to  a  furniture  store  and  negotiated  for 
furniture  costing  $1,100.  They  paid  $100 
down  and  agreed  to  pay  $45  a  month  for  30 
months.  They  located  an  apartment  thinking 
the  furniture  would  be  delivered  as  prom- 
ised. The  store  refused  delivery  because 
neither  had  previously  lived  in  the  Washing- 
ton area,  they  had  no  established  credit  and 
were  not  working. 

A  Veterans  BeneflU  Specialist  from  USVAC 
visited  the  furniture  store  with  them  and 
the  credit  manager  agreed  to  extend  them 
credit  If  they  would  reduce  their  purchase  to 
$700  and  If  USVAC  would  help  one  of  them 
locate  employment. 

Within  a  few  days  USVAC  had  secured  Jobs 
(or  both  veterans.  Noteworthy  is  the  fact 
that,  since  they  had  no  telephone,  the  VA 
official  who  nad  worked  with  them  visited 
their  apartment  personally  to  inform  the 
wife  of  her  Job  and  when  to  report  to  work. 

San  Pkancisco.  Calif. 

A  black  veteran  from  Alabama  discharged 
from  the  Army  at  Oakland,  Calif,,  after  duty 
in  Vietnam  July  1968. 

The  veteran  wanted  to  remain  In  the  Bay 
area  because  his  fiancee  was  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  returned  there  after  a  visit  to  his 
parents  and  started  reviewing  information 
provided  him  during  counseling  before  and 
during  discharge.  He  decided  on  a  visit  to  the 
USVAC  because  he  had  heard  from  some 
friends    that   they   were    helped   there. 

In  late  July  he  visited  the  center  to  ask 
about  employment  with  the  thought  of  going 
to  school  while  he  worked.  He  was  accom- 
panied to  the  California  State  Employment 
Service  and  the  Civil  Service  Conunlsslon 
office  by  the  employee  working  with  him  at 
the  USVAC.  The  Civil  Service  representative 
arranged  for  an  Interview  with  Personnel  at 
the  Alameda  Naval  Air  Station,  because  the 
veteran's  service  specialty  as  helicopter  me- 
chanic seemed  to  give  promise  of  employ- 
ment. 

He  was  Interviewed,  passed  written  and 
physical  examinations  and  reported  to  work 
.^s  a  welder  helper  a  week  later.  He  Is  a  high 
.=.chool  graduate  and  Is  looking  forward  to 
using  G.I.  Bin  eligibility  to  continue  hU 
.studies  while  working. 


GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  ARE  IN 
A  UNIQUE  POSITION 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 


or  QxoBoiA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  we  all  recognize  that  Government 
employees  are  in  a  unique  position,  and 
because  of  the  imlqueness  of  their  posi- 
tion, compulsory  arbitration  between 
Federal  employees  and  agency  heads  is 
inescapable.  The  right  to  strike  and  the 
economic  pressures  upon  employer  and 
employee  alike,  which  are  created  by 
strikes  In  the  private  sector,  would  not 
be  present  in  disputes  and  resulting 
.strikes  in  the  Federal  Establishment.  In 
fact,  should  a  strike  occur  In  the  Gov- 
ernment Establishment,  as  we  have  wit- 
nessed In  past  months,  for  example  the 
garbage  strike  in  New  York  and  teachers 
strikes  In  several  States,  what  is  ad- 
versely affected  Is  the  public  good  and 
not  the  profits  of  a  private  business  es- 
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tabllshment.  I  think  we  would  all  agree 
that  the  welfare  of  the  public  is  too 
valuable  a  right  to  be  seriously  damaged 
or  hindered  where  the  dispute  Involves 
public  employees.  Thus,  I  accept  and  sup- 
port compulsory  arbitration  as  a  final 
means  of  settling  such  disputes. 

I  believe  that  the  agency  head  him- 
self should  have  authority  to  select  two 
arbiters.  He  should  be  free  to  select  these 
arbiters  from  any  sector  of  our  society. 
In  like  measure,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  head  of  the  union  or  the  chief  spokes- 
man for  the  aggrieved  employees  should 
have  equal  freedom  in  selecting  two  ar- 
biters to  represent  his  position. 

The  final  selection  would  be  three  ar- 
biters who  would  themselves  be  selected 
by  the  four  arbiters  previously,  selected. 
I  would  suggest  that  these  three  arbiters 
be  selected  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  four  previously  selected  arbiters. 
These  three  arbiters  should  be  chosen 
with  a  view  toward  strict  impartiality. 
I  should  think  that  these  three  arbiters 
should  not  be  presently  employed  by, 
either  in  a  managerial  capacity  or  other- 
wise, any  Federal  agency.  Former  em- 
ployees or  department  heads  might  be 
acceptable,  provided,  they  had  not  been 
so  engaged  for  a  period  of  no  less  than 
18  months. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  an  arbitration 
board  of  seven  members  selected  as  I 
have  outlined  above  could  resolve  differ- 
ences in  an  impartial  manner  and  more 
importantly,  such  an  arbitration  board 
could  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  em- 
ployee, the  agency,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  further  could  protect  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  each. 

The  second  matter  to  which  I  will 
address  myself  is  that  of  the  deslrablUty 
of  voluntary  unionism  in  the  Federal 
Establishment. 

I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  equally  fa- 
miliar with  the  provisions  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy's  Executive  Order 
No.  10988.  This  Executive  order  repre- 
sents the  last  public  armouncement  of 
official  position  by  the  late  Chief  Execu- 
tive. 

I  suppose  the  first  official  pronounce- 
ment on  unionism  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  that  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  1903,  when  he  ordered  the 
reinstatement  of  an  employee  who  had 
been  discharged  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  because  of  his  refusal  to 
join  a  union.  At  the  time  of  the  order  for 
reinstatement.  President  Roosevelt  an- 
nounced : 

It  Is  adjudged  and  awarded  that  no  person 
shall  be  refused  employment  or  In  any  way 
discriminated  against  on  account  of  mem- 
bership or  non-membership  In  any  labor 
organization,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  dls- 
crlmlnatlon  against  or  Interference  with  any 
employee  who  Is  not  a  member  of  any  labor 
organization  by  members  of  such  organiza- 
tion. 

Until  recent  months  no  one  has  seri- 
ously contended  for  compulsory  union- 
ism, or  payments  to  any  organization  as 
a  condition  for  Federal  employment.  In 
September  of  1967.  President  Johnson 
established  a  commission  to  study  the 
general  topic  of  employee-employer  re- 
lationships. That  Commission  received 
testimony  on  the  general  topic  of  com- 
pulsory unionism.  Public  statements  by 
some  leaders  in  the  labor  movement  gave 
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rise  to  considerable  speculation  that 
President  Kennedy's  Executive  order, 
which  permits  voluntary  unionism  but 
expressly  rejects  the  concept  of  compul- 
sory membership,  was  under  discussion 
by  the  President's  Commission.  These 
public  pronouncements,  in  some  in- 
stances, went  so  far  as  to  predict  that 
compulsory  unionism  was  a  distinct  prob- 
ability. In  the  face  of  such  speculation 
and  debate,  the  White  House  has  seen  fit 
to  remain  noncommittal.  Members  of  the 
Commission,  until  recent  weeks,  re- 
mained equally  silent.  Their  silence  only 
tended  to  give  credence  to  the  specu- 
lation. 

In  the  light  of  the  public  speculation 
and  official  silence,  Senator  Bennett  in- 
troduced a  measure  in  the  other  body 
which  would  protect  as  a  matter  of  law 
the  ri9:ht  of  Federal  employees  to  exer- 
cise their  individual  discretion  as  to  the 
benefits  of  joining  or  refraining  from 
joining  with  a  union.  In  the  House.  I, 
along  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
from  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle, 
have  joined  in  sponsoring  similar  legis- 
lation. To  date,  approximately  40  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  have  joined 
in  sponsoring  this  legislation  or  legisla- 
tion with  a  similar  import.  r 

It  is  also  my  pleasure  today  in  intro- 
ducing this  measure  to  include  a  provi- 
sion that  will  provide  that  a  Federal  em- 
ployee shall  have  the  right  to  refrain 
from  joining  a  Government  employee 
union. 

Some  might  ask.  "Why  the  need  for  a 
law  when  the  President  himself  through 
Executive  order  can  carry  out  the  inten- 
tions of  such  legislation?" 

For  myself,  I  think  it  is  unfair  to  the 
President  to  leave  the  burden,  with  Its 
possible  political  Implications,  of  such 
a  major  matter  of  policy  upon  his 
shoulders. 

Anyone  in  political  life  is  aware.of  the 
political  pressures  which  are  subject  to 
the  control  of  labor  leaders.  I  will  not 
argue  against  their  right  to  exercise  po- 
litical pressures  which  are  subject  to  the 
control  of  labor  leaders.  To  the  contrary. 
It  Is  through  the  political  forum  that  all 
citizens  and  organizations,  including 
unions  and  businessmen  alike,  give  di- 
rection to  our  Nation's  affairs.  But  po- 
litical pressure,  like  all  forms  of  power, 
is  subject  to  being  abused. 

I  very  strongly  feel  that  in  the  Fed- 
eral Establishment  compulsory  union- 
ism could  only  sen'e  to  benefit  the  union 
leaders  and  would  have  at  best,  ques- 
tionable, and  at  worst,  possibly  serious 
adverse  effects  upon  employer-employee 
relationships.  In  short,  I  suspect  that 
union  leaders  are  now  applying  pres- 
sure upon  the  Chief  Executive  for  com- 
pulsory unionism  in  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment. Their  ambitions  will  serve 
their  own  best  interest,  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  public  and  employees  in  the 
Federal  Government  are  secondary.  I 
feel  that  the  pressure  upon  the  Presi- 
dent for  compulsory  imionism  Is  going 
to  continue  and  such  pressure  can  only 
be  removed  through  congressional  ac- 
tion. 

I  am  aware  of  the  contention  of 
spokesmen  for  the  unions  that  employees 
who  are  nonunion  members  are  recip- 
ients of  the  benefits  of  union  activities 
and  that  such  employees  are  obtaining 
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benefits  without  paying  their  share  of 
the  costs.  My  only  answer  to  this  argu- 
ment Is  that  the  unions,  when  they  or- 
ganize in  an  agency,  do  so  with  the 
knowledge  beforehand  that  they  must 
organize  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  will  be  established  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  at  present  by  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive. They  are  free  not  to  conduct  or- 
ganizational efforts  If  they  feel  that  they 
are  not  going  to  receive  fair  treatment. 
That  decision  is  theirs  to  make. 

But  those  of  us  in  the  legislative 
branch  do  not  have  the  freedom  to  dis- 
associate ourselves  from  the  duty  of  pro- 
tecting the  public  Interest.  In  my  opin- 
ion, we  should  not  allow  Federal  em- 
ployees to  be  subject  to  pressures  from 
union  leaders  while  conducting  their 
duties  for  the  general  public.  Presently, 
they  are  free  from  direct  pressures,  but 
only  because  the  union  must  seek  to  serve 
the  employee  and  not  vice-versa  I  would 
-suggest  to  you  that  compulsory  unionism 
would  permit  union  pressures  upon  em- 
ployees, perhaps  at  times  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  primary  duty  to  serve  the 
public  Interest.  To  me,  one  of  the  clearest 
testimonies  for  voluntar>'  unionism  is 
the  long  success  and  health  of  the  unions 
In  the  Postal  Establishment.  Those 
unions  have  been  compelled  from  the 
beginning  of  their  organization  to  seek  to 
serve  the  best  'nterests  of  the  postal 
workers.  They  have  served  the  workers 
well,  and  thus  have  enjoyed  a  long-term 
and  healthy  existence.  To  change  the 
basic  relationship  between  the  union 
and  the  workers  by  requiring  compulsory 
unionism,  would,  I  fear,  lessen  ttie  con- 
tinuing pressures  for  union  leadership  to 
serve  the  employees.  It  could  result  in 
employees  finding  themselves  then  in 
service  to  the  lanion  leaders.  Surely  no 
one  would  advocate  such  a  change  in 
positions 

As  a  final  observation,  the  conclusion  is 
Inescapable  that  any  union  dues  paid 
by  Government  employees  must  come 
from  the  taxpayers.  To  the  extent  that 
such  dues  represent  an  expense  to  the 
employee  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  his 
position,  which  would  be  the  case  if  com- 
pulsory unionism  were  required,  the  tax- 
payers would  be  thus  compelled  to  sub- 
sidize union  activities.  I  would  anticipate 
that  pressure  for  wage  increases  would 
be  generated  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
employees'  cost  of  holding  their  jobs 
would  be  increased  to  the  extent  that 
union  dues  were  required. 

When  we  recognize  the  vast  numbers 
of  Government  employees  and  the  tre- 
mendous financial  resources  which  could 
be  made  available  if  compulsory  union- 
ism were  required,  we  can  immediately 
sec  the  prospect  of  tremendous  political 
activities  by  unions  directly  subsidized 
out  of  tax  revenues.  Such  activities  surely 
would  not  be  in  the  best  public  interest. 


MONSIGNOR  WUJEK 
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good  advice  and  counsel  of  a  truly  won- 
derful priest.  Monslgnor  Wujek.  now  90 
years  old,  who  will  be  honored  by  his 
many  parisiuoners  and  friends  on  Octo- 
ber 6,  1968. 

This  country  has  grown  from  the  many 
millions  of  people  who  came  from  Eu- 
rope, men  like  Monslgnor  Wujek  who 
upheld  and  loved  this  new  land  and 
flourished  under  its  great  freedoms.  He 
developed  great  Americans  through  his 
school  system  smd  the  schoolboys  have 
now  become  leaders  in  medicine,  phar- 
macy, science,  and  industry.  ^ 

When  we  are  looking  for  answers  to 
our  social  ills,  I  just  wish  we  knew  why 
it  is  that  almost  everyone  who  came 
under  the  influence  of  men  like  Mon- 
slgnor Wujek  grew  up  to  be  moral,  clean, 
and  well  behaved — men  who  loved  their 
country  and  their  church. 

I  am  happy  to  insert  into  the  Record 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  borough  of 
South  River,  N.J..  to  honor  this  wonder- 
ful. God-fearing  man; 

Resolution 

Whereas  Monslgnor  Wujek  was  born  on 
August  25.  1878  and 

Whereas  he  is  In  his  90th  year  of  life  and 

Whereas  he  has  been  a  priest  since  his 
Ordination  In  Turin.  Italy  In  1912  and 

Whereas  he  has  been  the  pastor  of  St. 
Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  the  past 
40  years  and 

Whereas  he  has  been  a  contributor  to  the 
youth  of  his  parish  and  the  youth  of  the 
community  and 

Whereas  he  has  contributed  his  guidance, 
his  benevolence  and  affection  on  the  citizens 
of  the  Borough  of  South  River  and 

Whereas  in  appreciation  of  his  many  fine 
qualities  and  his  service  to  his  parishioners 
and  :o  the  citizens  of  the  Borough  of  South 
River  and 

Whereas  his  parishioners  and  friends  have 
dedicated  Sunday.  October  6,  1968  as  a  Day 
of  Honor  to  Monslgnor  Wujek 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  Sun- 
day, October  8.  1968  is  hereby  declared  Mon- 
slgnor Wujek  Day  In  the  Borough  of  South 
River. 

Walter  C.  Kulik. 
Plotd  Wyluda. 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  Nrw  JE31SIT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  pleasure,  over  the  years,  to  have  the 


CONGRESSMAN  RODINOS  LONG 
MISSION  FULFILLED— COLUMBUS 
DAY  TO  BECOME  A  NATIONAL 
HOLIDAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  28 
was  a  rare  and  most  memorable  day  for 
me.  It  marked  the  achievement  of  a  goal 
I  have  worked  toward  ever  since  I  came 
to  Congress  in  1949.  For  on  that  day  I 
stood  at  President  Johnson's  side  as  he 
signed  into  law  H.R.  15951,  the  uniform 
Monday  holiday  bill  to  become  effective 
in  1971.  And  in  that  act  is  a  provision  for 
one  new  holiday — the  celebration  of  Co- 
lumbus Day  as  a  holiday  throughout  the 
Nation  on  the  second  Monday  of  each 
October. 

On  May  27,  1949.  I  first  introduced 
legislation  to  authorize  national  holiday 
status  for  Columbus  Day.  Now,  after  al- 
most 20  years,  my  long-sought  dream — 


which  at  times  seemed  almost  impossible 
of  fulfillment — has  become  a  reality. 

And  so  it  is  that  I  feel  a  special  com- 
munion of  spirit  with  the  great  Genove.'-e 
navigator  whose  own  quest — a  voyage 
Into  the  unknown  Western  Ocean  in 
search  of  a  route  to  the  fabulous  East — 
was  for  so  long,  smd  by  so  many,  deemed 
a  foolish  vision. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  a  complex 
man.  courageous  and  eager  for  action 
and  adventure,  yet  also,  a  singularly 
sensitive  man  of  deep  religious  faith.  And 
he  had  a  dedicated,  almost  mystical,  con- 
viction in  the  validity  of  his  cause  and  the 
potential  for  success  of  his  "Enterprise 
of  the  Indies." 

It  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  great 
achievement  that  Columbus  was  able  to 
obtain  support  for  what  so  many  con- 
sidered an  improbable  or  impossible  ven- 
ture. His  initial  proposal  in  1484  to  Portu- 
gal, then  the  most  forward-looking  coun- 
ti-j-  in  exploration,  was  rejected. 

So,  in  1485,  Columbus  turned  to  Spain 
to  seek  the  support  he  needed.  However, 
the  Kingdom  of  Spain  was  then  heavily 
engaged  in  a  struggle  to  expel  the  Moois 
from  Spain.  So,  as  Columbus'  distin- 
puished  biographer,  Samuel  Eliot  Mori- 
son,  has  written  in  his  definitive  book, 
"Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea,"  in  askint: 
the  Spanish  sovereigns  for  resources  to 
acquire  three  ships,  outfit  them,  man 
them  and  provision  an  expedition  for  a 
year,  it  "was  as  if  a  P3lar  explorer  had 
tried  to  interest  Lincoln  in  the  conquc.'it 
of  the  Antarctic  about  the  time  of  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburg." 

Columbus  first  presented  his  request  to 
the  Spanish  monarchs  in  1486.  There  fol- 
lowed then  the  5  or  6  most  painful  year.": 
of  his  life.  He  had  to  sustain  his  faith  and 
courage  in  his  enterprise  in  constant  and 
agonizing  struggle  with  persons  of  no 
knowledge  or  respect  for  his  judgment 
and  experience.  His  correspondence  ni 
later  years  often  mentioned  with  bitter- 
ness those  difficult  years  when  he  was 
mocked,  scorned,  and  treated  with  con- 
tempt. 

At  last,  in  despair.  Columbus  again 
made  oveitures  to  Portugal  and,  through 
his  brother.  Bartholomew,  to  England 
and  France.  These  were  all  equally  fruit- 
less. Ke  suffered  through  these  years  pe- 
riods of  severe  financial  distress,  but 
nevertheless  persevered  in  pursuing  his 
vision. 

In  January  of  1492,  the  Moorish 
stronghold  of  Granada  capitulated.  Yet 
within  a  short  time  Columbus  received 
v.hat  -seemed  a  final  rejection  of  his  pro- 
posal, and  he  prepared  to  leave  Spain. 
But  in  a  final  interview  with  Queen  Isa- 
bella— a  woman  of  great  intelligence  and 
foresight,  and  in  character  very  similar 
to  Christopher  Columbus — the  great 
navigator  convinced  her  that  the  risk  of 
.his  enterprise  was  worth  the  price  if 
m'ght  cost  in  considering  the  tremendous 
potential  it  offered  for  gaining  resources 
and  glory  for  Spain  and  for  furthering 
the  service  of  Christianity. 

After  months  of  preparation  Columbus 
left  Palos  de  la  Frontera  with  a  largely 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  crew.  And  after 
a  stop  in  the  Canary  Islands  the  three 
tiny,  frail  vessels — the  Nina,  the  Pinta. 
and  the  fiagship.  Santa  Maria — set  sail 
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into  the  unknown,  uncharted  Western 
ocean  on  September  9. 

With  his  prayer  upon  departure.  "Jesus 
and  Mary  be  with  us  on  the  way."  this 
undauntable  man  of  faith  began  the 
voyage  that  was  to  benefit  future  ages 
and  to  change  the  course  of  human  civili- 
zation. And  despite  the  smouldering  dis- 
content of  the  crew,  which  threatened 
to  flare  into  open  mutiny,  the  great  cap- 
tain general,  with  his  compelling  convic- 
tion and  faith  confronted  this  critical 
moment  and  conquered  it. 

Landfall  came  the  night  of  October  12. 
The  fateful  hour  for  the  Western  World 
came  at  2  a.m..  when  the  Pinta's  lookout 
gave  the  long  sought  cry:  "Tierra.  tlerra." 
And  land  it  was — the  eastern  coast  of 
one  of  the  Bahamas  now  called  San 
Salvador.  Thus  then  ended  the  historic 
first  voyage  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
admiral  of  the  ocean  sea.  who  so  hero- 
ically braved  the  myth  and  mysteries  of 
the  unknown  western  seas  to  open  the 
New  World  to  civilization  and  coloniza- 
tion. 

That  bold  and  daring  venture— a  mile- 
stone in  the  history  of  mankind— de- 
serves beyond  doubt  to  be  remembered 
anew  each  year.  In  and  of  itself,  it  is 
sufficient  reason  to  justify  a  national 
celebration  in  a  country  that  owes  its 
existence  to  that  magical  moment  of 
discovery. 

But  I  would  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  envision  celebration  of  Columbus 
Day  as  a  national  holiday  as  more  than 
that— in  fact,  as  a  multipurpose  day  of 
commemoration. 

The  national  Columbus  Day  observ- 
ance will  be  an  ideal  day  for  an  annual 
reaffirmation  by  the  American  people  of 
their  faith  in  the  future,  and  a  declara- 
tion of  willingness  to  face  with  confi- 
dence the  imponderable  and  unknown 
challenges  we  will  confront  In  the  future. 
In  the  courageous  spirit  of  Columbus,  we 
\vill  pay  tribute  to  the  virtue  of  perse- 
verance and  faith  against  the  paralysis 
of  baseless,  unfoimded  fear  and 
ignorance. 

Columbus  Day  will  also  be  a  perfect 
occasion  for  the  Nation  to  pause  to  pay 
homage  to  the  cause  and  challenge  of 
discovery,  invention,  and  exploration.  We 
can  review  our  progress  in  the  search 
for  advances  to  improve  our  way  of  life, 
eliminate  the  undented  Inequities  which 
exist  in  our  country,  and  find  means  to 
eradicate  the  sources  of  poverty,  un- 
rest, and  divislveness. 

And  finally,  Columbus  Day  will  be  a 
special  day  to  honor  immigrants  of  all 
nationalities  and  to  acknowledge  their 
contributions  to  the  building  of  a  strong, 
just,  and  prosperous  United  States. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  rightly 
called  us  a  "nation  of  immigrants,"  and 
In  honoring  Christopher  Columbus  we 
will  be  honoring  the  "father  of  immi- 
gration." It  Is  significant  to  realize  that 
this  new  national  holiday  bill  Includes 
only  two  national  holidays  which  pay 
tribute  to  individuals— George  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  to  honor  the  Father  of 
our  Country  and  Christopher  Columbus 
Day  to  honor  the  father  of  immigration. 
In  commemorating  the  role  of  Immi- 
grants on  Columbus  Day  we  will  do  more 
than  show  our  gratitude  for  their  count- 
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less  contributions  to  the  growth  and 
prosF>erity  of  our  Nation.  For  we  will  be 
simultaneously  striking  a  powerful  blow 
against  discrimination  and  the  intoler- 
able prejudice  of  those  who  insist  upon 
measuring  a  man  by  where  he  comes 
from,  or  where  his  parents  or  their  par- 
ents came  from. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  part  in  the 
long  struggle  to  end  the  offensive  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  in  our  immi- 
gration laws,  which  at  last  came  to  an 
end  on  July  1  of  this  year,  so  we  now 
have  a  system  based,  as  it  should  be, 
by  judging  prospective  immigrants  on 
their  individual  ability,  integrity,  and  de- 
sire for  U.S.  citizenship. 

Columbus  Day  will  be  a  reminder  to 
all  of  us  of  what  can  be  done,  what  can 
be  accomplished,  if  we  guide  ourselves 
by  the  same  virtues  of  determination, 
courage,  faith,  and  vision  that  brought 
Columbus  successfully  through  that 
long,  dark,  and  lonely  first  voyage  into 
an  unknown  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  close  by  quoting 
the  most  eloquent  lines  that  George  San- 
tayana,  the  great  Spanish-American 
philosopher,  has  written  which  express 
so  movingly  the  significance  of  Colum- 
bus Day : 

Columbus  found  a  world  and  had  no  chart. 
Save  one  that  faith  deciphered  in  the  skies: 
To  trust  the  soul's  Invincible  surmise 
Was  all  his  science  and  his  only  art. 


GROTON  RESOLUTION  ON  SCHOOL 
AID  FUNDS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF  roNKECTictrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

September  16.  1968 

Mr,  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
serting into  the  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  recently  by  the  town  council  of 
Groton,  Conn.,  supporting  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  18037.  This  amendment 
would  make  available  the  sum  of  $90,- 
965,000  for  school  assistance  in  federally 
impacted  areas  under  Public  Law  874.  It 
further  provides  that  such  fluids  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  antideficiency 
statute,  and  shall  also  be  exempt  from  the 
limitations  contained  in  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968. 

In  the  town  of  Groton  almost  40  per- 
cent of  the  students  in  the  public  schools 
are  children  of  Navy  families  living  on 
tax-exempt  Navy  property.  If  the  $91 
million  requested  under  Public  Law  874 
were  frozen,  the  town  would  have  no 
alternative  but  pay  a  significant  portion 
of  the  cost  of  educating  Navy  children 
out  of  local  tax  funds. 

This  could  mean  a  severe  biurden  for 
Groton's  property  owners  who  would  in 
effect  be  subsidizing  the  education  of 
Navy  dependents,  and  thus  ultimately 
shoulder  a  burden  which  should  be  borne 
by  all  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States.  Unfortunately,  the  acute  situa- 
tion faced  by  Groton  is  txTiical  of  the 
hardships  which  will  be  encountered  by 
many  other  conununities  in  Connecticut 
if  these  funds  are  not  made  available. 

This  matter  is  now  pending  before  a 
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Senate-House  appropriations  conference 
committee.  Hopefully,  the  conferees  will 
reach  a  favorable  decision  in  the  very 
near  future,  so  that  the  difBcult  financial 
burden  on  the  local  communities  may  be 
eased. 

The  resolution  of  the  Groton  Town 
Council  follows: 

Resolution  Supporting  Amendment  to 

HR.  18037 
Whereas,  the  United  States  Senate  has 
passed  an  amendment  to  H  R.  18037,  appro- 
priating funds  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  which  makes  avail- 
able $90,965,000  for  school  assistance  In  fed- 
erally Impacted  areas  and  which  provides 
that  -such  funds  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
Antl-Deflclency  Statute,  and  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  the  limitations  contained  in  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968,  and 

Whereas,  said  BUI  is  now  being  sent  to 
Conference  Committee  to  resolve  the  differ- 
ences between  the  BUI  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
Whereas,  the  freezing  of  said  $90,965,000 
has  reduced  federal  aid  to  the  Town  of  Gro- 
ton under  P.L.  874  in  the  amount  of  $258,417. 
and 

Whereas,  the  Town  of  Groton  with  lt«  vaat 
military  population  will  be  forced  to  furnish 
considerable  local  funds  to  educate  the  chil- 
dren of  its  military  personnel  unless  these 
funds  are  released,  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Groton  Town  Council 
strongly  urges  the  Conference  Committee  to 
approve  this  amendment  to  H.R.  18037  and 
furthermore  urges  the  Hovise  of  Representa- 
tives to  pass  said  amendment,  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  that  the  Groton  Town  Council 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States 
m  his  evaluation  of  the  program  of  federal 
aid  to  Impacted  areas,  to  consider  the  dele- 
terious effect  which  the  freezing  of  these 
funds  would  have  on  a  community  with  a 
vast  military  population  such  as  Groton,  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Town  Manager  is  here- 
by directed  to  send  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  all  six  Connecticut  Congressmen, 
to  Speaker  of  the  House  McCormack,  to  the 
conferees  representing  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  Senators 
Riblcoff  and  Dodd. 

This  is  to  certify  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
town  council  of  the  town  of  Groton  held  on 
September  9.  1968.  the  above  resolution  was 
adopted. 

Sally  M.  Sawter. 

Town  Clerk. 


A  PIONEER  SOCIETY  MERITS  FULL 
PRAISE 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OP   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Spesiker,  preven- 
tion of  blindness  is  a  great  service  to 
mankind,  and  I  commend  the  nationtd 
society  for  its  very  commendable  work. 
Blindness  is  the  disease  that  Ameri- 
cans fear  most,  other  than  cancer.  This  is 
ably  and  clearly  emphasized  in  an  edi- 
torial   which    appeared   in    the   Bristol 
Herald  Courier  on  Monday.  September 
23.    1968.   entitled   "A   Pioneer   Society 
Merits  Pull  Praise." 
I  have  always  supported  legislation  for 
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the  benefit  of  the  blind  as  well  as  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  editorial  with 
the  readers  of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  PlONKKB  SOCITTT  MmiTS  FUTX  PRAISB 

The  NatloDAl  Society  for  the  PrevenUon  of 
BUndncM,  the  oldeet  voluntary  national  or- 
ganization engaged  In  this  field  of  health, 
la  In  Ite  60th  year  of  service. 

It  waa  In  1908  that  the  society  began  Ita 
Tlalon-savlng  history  when  It  fought  for  leg- 
islation to  require  that  prophylactic  drops  be 
put  Into  the  eyes  of  every  newborn  baby. 

At  the  time,  25  i)er  cent  of  all  children 
In  schools  for  the  blind  had  been  need- 
lessly blinded  at  birth  by  an  Infectious  dis- 
ease called  ■babies'  sore  eyes."  Today,  the 
disease  has  been  virtually  eliminated. 

In  the  1950s,  the  society  participated  In 
research  to  investigate  an  Increasing  Incid- 
ence of  a  type  of  blindness  called  retrolental 
fibroplasia  among  children.  It  was  discover- 
ed that  the  too-liberal  administration  of 
eiygeato  premature  Infants  waa  the  cause.  • 
-  In  Lbe  1960b.  because  of  the  dramatic 
Increase  In  the  average  life  span,  much  of  the 
society's  work  Is  In  educating  older  citizens 
about  what  they  can  do  to  treat  or  prevent 
cataracts  and  glaucoma.  The  society  empha- 
sizes that  fully  half  of  all  blindness,  whether 
due  to  disease,  accident,  neglect  or  Igno- 
rance is  preventable. 

Speaking  of  prevention,  the  Guild  of  Pre- 
scription Opticians  Is  currently  conducting  a 
national  Protective  Eyewear  Program — PEP 
— to  Inform  the  general  public  as  to  the 
availability  and  advisability  of  what  used  to 
be  called  safety  glasses.  Now  known  as  protec- 
tive eyewear,  and  Indistinguishable  from 
ordinary  glasses,  the  shatterproof  lenses  have 
now  become  available  for  everyone  who  wears 
glasses  and  for  millions  more  who  wear 
sunglasses 

Some  500.000  eye  Injuries  are  suffered  each 
year  by  .Americans,  says  the  Guild,  and 
more  than  160.000  of  these  Involve  chil- 
dren. The  opticians,  of  course,  hope  to  sell 
glasses,  but  It  Is  dUScult  to  argue  with  their 
contention  that  this  toll  could  be  significant- 
ly reduced  If  people  who  wear  glasses  wotild 
wear  protective  eyewear. 

A  recent  survey  revealed  that  Americans 
fear  blindness  more  than  any  disease  except 
cancer.  Clearly,  when  It  comes  to  preventive 
health,  the  eyes  have  It. 


YOUR  DOLLAR  TODAY 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  25,  196S 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
cern about  the  dangers  of  Inflation  has 
been  constant  over  the  past  several  years. 
I  have  fought  those  measures  that  I 
have  felt  would  contribute  to  this  Infla- 
tion, and  liave  voted  consistently  against 
Increasing  the  national  debt  limit. 

We  should  examine  with  microscopic 
care  all  legislation  that  comes  before  us 
to  make  sure  It  does  not  carry  the  seeds 
of  further  inflation. 

As  a  woman — in  communication  with 
the  women  of  my  district — I  am  all  too 
famUiar  with  the  catastrophic  results  of 
Inflation,  not  only  on  the  family  budget 
but  on  savings  that  most  families  would 
acquire  for  their  retirement  days. 

Inflation,  too,  certainly  has  a  cruel 
effect  on  those  on  fixed  incomes — annui- 
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tants  and  pensioners.  Many  of  these  peo- 
ple are  actually  enduring  want  because 
of  Its  consequences. 

On  Monday,  September  23,  the  Cleve- 
land Press  began  a  series  called  "Your 
Dollar  Today."  dealing  with  the  siirink- 
Ing  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

For  this  series.  City  Editor  Bill  Tanner 
assigned  Cleveland  Press  specialized 
writers  in  many  fields  to  gather  and 
verify  facts  about  the  cost  of  living. 
Among  those  who  helped  compile  the 
series  were:  Barbara  Bratel.  foods  editor 
and  home  economist;  Bob  Brennan,  real 
estate  editor  and  authority  on  housing; 
Joe  Collier,  medical  reporter  and  star 
feature  writer;  Marie  Daerr.  who  writes 
of  golden  agers  and  Is  an  expert  on  social 
security;  Ray  de  Crane,  business  editor 
and  authority  on  income  tax;  Anthony 
Mazzollnl.  labor  writer  and  wage-hour 
analyst;  and  Bud  Weidenthal.  specialist 
on  college  education.  Their  reports  were 
turned  over  to  Julian  Krawcheck,  gen- 
eral assignment  reporter,  who  consulted 
further  with  economists  and  other  money 
experts. 

Willie  only  the  first  section  of  the 
series  has  reached  me.  I  am  certain  that 
It  will  be  a  comprehensive  review  of  In- 
flation— its  causes  and  cures.  Believing 
It  will  be  of  great  Interest  to  my  col- 
leagues and  other  readers  of  the  Record, 
I  am  including  the  flrst  article  by  Mr, 
Krawcheck,  entitled  'We  Call  This  Fear 
Inflation,"  as  follows: 

YotB  Ooi-UiR  Today:  We  Call  This  Peah 
•  •!  Inflation 

(By  Julian  Krawcheck) 

In  a  time  of  unparalleled  prosperity,  when 
more  Americans  are  working  and  earning 
more  money  than  ever  before,  there  is  worry 
In  the  land 

Worry  about  Vietnam. 

Worry  about  disorder  In  the  streets. 

Worry  about  Russia. 

Persistent  as  these  concerns  are.  none 
strikes  at  the  vitals  of  the  thoughtful  citizen 
more  than  the  anxiety  about  splrallng  prices 
m  the  market  place.  For  as  wages  go  up. 
prices  go  up — some  say  It's  the  other  way 
around — and  the  cost  of  living  keeps  soaring. 

We  call  this  Inflation,  and  to  millions  of 
Americans  there  Is  no  greater  fear  than  the 
fear  of  the  shrinking  dollar  that  Inflation 
brings. 

For  these  anxious  millions,  a  ghost  rides 
In  the  land  of  plenty.  It  is  the  ghost  of  the 
Great  Depression — and  the  specter  brings 
chilling  thoughts. 

The  question.  "Will  It  happen  again?"  Is 
heard  more  and  more. 

Why  this  fear  in  the  face  of  the  affluence 
we  see  all  about  us — the  full  dinner  pall,  the 
peak  employment  and  production,  the  300 
horses  pawing  restlessly  In  every  garage? 

Item:  Living  costs  have  risen  20^7  In  the 
last  decade.  8.6 '"r  since  1966.  It  now  takes 
$4643  to  buy  what  $3000  bought  In  1949 — 
$8417  to  equal  $3000  In  1939. 

Item:  Buying  power  of  the  average  fac- 
tory worker  Is  down  21  cents  a  week  since 
1966  despite  record  pay  boosts.  In  Cleve- 
land the  factory  worker  has  seen  his  9.9 ""r 
average  wage  Increase  since  1965  wiped  out 
by  a  11.4'"c  rise  In  local  living  costs. 

Item:  Greatly  higher  taxes — US.  Income 
and  Social  Security,  local  Income  and  prop- 
erty— combined  with  higher  living  costs  have 
outstripped  the  salary  raises  of  many  more 
affluent  workers. 

Item:  Pood  price  booet  may  reach  5%  to 
6%  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Costs  of  edu- 
cation, medical  care  and  bousing  are  up 
sharply. 
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Item:  Brokers  fear  the  speculative  bubble 
Is  about  to  burst  as  Investors  show  Increas- 
ing preference  for  "safe"  bonds  over  uncer- 
tain common  slocks. 

This.  then.  Is  the  Inflation  picture  as  we 
come  to  the  end  of  summer,  when  the  Uvini; 
Is  easy,  and  enter  a  new  season,  when  roseate 
dreams  often  dissolve  In  the  chill  autumnal 
air. 

What  do  Individual  families  think  of  it 
all?  How  has  inflation  affected  them? 

"My  husband  had  to  take  a  second  job 
m  order  for  us  to  make  out."  said  the  wile 
of  a  municipal  worker.  "We  need  the  money, 
but  we  want  Papa  home  nights." 

A  West  Sid?  retiree,  one  of  thousands  who 
live  on  a  nxed  Income  and  are  especially  vul- 
nerable to  Inflation,  complained:  "Our  in- 
come has  not  kept  abreast  of  the  rise  In  the 
cost  of  living.  It  has  taken  all  t^je  fun  out 
of  retirement." 

An  East  Side  executive.  In  the  $25.000-n- 
year  clasit.   reported : 

"I  got  a  $1600  raise  last  spring.  Already 
this  has  been  wiped  out  by  Increases  In  taxes 
and  college  costs  for  our  son  without  figur- 
ing m  other  cost-of-Uvlng  Increases. 

"We  had  to  give  up  plans  for  adding  i 
family  room  to  the  house  and  we  put  oti 
buying  alr-condltloning  and  color  TV  When 
It  came  time  to  paint  the  house,  I  did  the 
painting  myself  for  the  flrst  time  In  years 

If  these  faml'.le.s.  all  with  reasonably  .in- 
sured inccmes,  fesl  the  pinch  of  the  de- 
preciated dollar,  how  much  more  must  the 
poverty-level  family  be  affected? 


BATTLEFIELD  AIR  SUPERIORITY : 
THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  RESOLU- 
TION CONCERNING  AIR-TO-AIR 
FIGHTER  AIRCRAFT 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  25.  1968 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Sen'ices 
Committee  I  have  watched  for  some  years 
the  deterioration  in  technical  superiority 
of  our  air-to-air  fighters  compared  to 
that  of  the  Soviets.  There  is  no  lietter  way 
to  point  this  up  than  to  recognize  that  in 
the  Korean  war  our  air-to-air  kill  ratio 
was  14  to  1.  and  in  the  present  confiict 
over  North  Vietnam  the  alr-to-alr  kill 
ratio  Is  5  to  1.  The  kill  rates  are  even  less 
favorable  when  considering  only  encoun- 
ters with  the  Mlg-21.  Even  the  advantage 
we  do  have  Is  brought  about  by  the  deter- 
mination, skill,  and  tactics  of  our  pilots 
rather  than  by  a  technical  edge  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  fighter  airplanes  over  their 
Soviet-built  counterpart — the  Mlg-21. 

The  abject  horror  of  this  developing 
situation  is  not  readily  apparent  to  us. 
No  American  ground  forces  have  been 
called  upon  to  fight  since  the  early  days 
in  World  War  n  in  North  Africa  with- 
out absolute  air  control  of  the  battlefield. 
Tnls  dependence  on  air  superiority  has 
led  the  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps  to 
develop  some  remarkable  tactics  and 
techniques.  All  of  these — the  air  mobile 
concept,  the  extensive  use  of  helicopters 
and  light  airplanes — depend  on  tliis  bat- 
tlefield air  superiority.  Notwitiistanding 
any  attitude  that  we  might  have  about 
war,  all  of  us  agree  that  we  must  have 
adequate  military  strength,  and  to  see 
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our  ground  forces'  light  aviation  shot 
down  like  sitting  ducks  because  we  have 
lost  battlefield  air  superiority  is  imthlnk- 

able. 

I  recently  read  a  speculative  article  in 
American  Aviation  which  emphasizes  the 
seriousness  of  the  -  situation,  when 
through  a  greater  part  of  the  1970's  our 
air-to-air  fighters  have  to  face  the  Mlg- 
23— a  Soviet-built,  missile-carrying 
fighter,  with  which  the  Soviets  are  now 
equipping  their  air  forces.  Our  Navy,  as 
a  matter  of  urgency,  is  developing  an  air 
superiority  airplane,  the  VFX-1,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  VFX-2  in  answer  to  the  So- 
viet threat  and  as  a  complement  to  the 
late  model  ground  attack  airplane  with 
which  our  fieet  will  soon  be  equipped.  But 
I  despair  at  the  pace  at  which  the  Air 
Force  Is  developing  a  suitable  air-to-air 
superiority  fighter,  the  projected  FX. 

The  American  Legion  at  its  recent  na- 
tional convention  in  New  Orleans  rec- 
ognized this  deficiency  in  our  future  mili- 
tary posture  by  passing  a  resolution  on 
the  subject.  I  know  of  no  more  devoted 
and  knowledgeable  group  of  Americans 
than  the  National  Security  Commission 
of  the  American  Legion,  and  I  would 
commend  to  you  the  heeding  of  their 
recommended  action. 

I  am  Including  In  the  Record  the  spec- 
ulative article  by  Michael  Getler  in 
American  Aviation,  and  the  American 
Legion  resolution,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  American  Aviation.  Aug.  5,  1968] 
HOT  AiB  StJPEWORrrY 
(By  Michael  Getler) 

Bangkok.  Thailand.  August  5.  1971. — Five 

U.S.   Air  Force   F-111    flghter-l)ombers   were 

•  shot  dawn  today  by  a  flight  of  new  Sovlet- 

bullt.  mlssUe-carrylng  flghters.  Identified  by 

U.S.  pilots  as  MlG-238. 

It  was  the  flrst  combat  appearance  for  the 
MlG-23  In  the  war  that  has  been  raging  here 
at  a  stepped-up  tempo  since  the  Thai  govern- 
ment asked  for  and  got  a  major  U.S.  military 
commitment  to  the  battle  six  months  ago. 

According  to  U.S.  Air  Force  pilots,  about  15 
MlGs  jumped  the  F-llls  and  their  F-4  flghter 
escorts  as  the  bomb-laden  F-llls  were  about 
to  begin  runs  against  heavily  defended  guer- 
rilla strongholds  In  the  northwestern  section 
of  the  country.  The  U.S.  flghters  gave  chase 
but  the  MlGs  outran  them  to  the  border  oJE 
North  Vietnam. 

The  new  MlGs  are  believed  to  be  based  at 
three  airfields  In  the  Hanoi  area.  Under  terms 
laid  down  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam  In  1969,  U.S.  planes  cannot  violate 
North  Vietnamese  airspace. 

OfQclals  here  said  that  the  nationality  of 
the  pilots  flying  the  MlGs  could  not  be  as- 
certained. 

Entry  of  the  highly  advanced  flghter  plane 
Into  the  war  already  has  produced  a  shock 
wave  among  military  commanders  here  and 
U  certain  to  Jolt  the  Pentagon,  Congress  and 
the  White  House. 

The  MlG-23,  also  known  In  western  circles 
by  its  NATO  code-name.  Foxbat,  was  flrst 
seen  publicly  In  July  1967,  at  the  Domode- 
dovo  air  show  outside  Moscow.  At  that  time, 
the  Russians  claimed  world  speed  and  pay- 
load-to-altltude  records  for  the  twin-engine, 
deiu-wlng.  twin-tall  aircraft.  The  Soviets 
also  claimed  the  craft  could  fly  at  three  times 
the  speed  of  sound. 

The  MlG-23  figured  prominently  In  Defense 
Department  budget  hearings  the  following 
winter  when  several  senators  and  congress- 
men demanded  that  the  Pentagon  accelerate 
US  plans  to  build  a  new  flghter  to  replace 
the  venerable  but  aging  F-4  and  counter  the 
Soviet  threat. 
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The  Air  Force,  after  many  delays  and  fund- 
ing limitations,  waa  flnally  allowed  to  start 
development  of  a  new  flghter,  then  known  as 
the  PX,  In  early  1969.  That  new  craft,  how- 
ever, is  not  expected  to  be  ready  for  opera- 
tional service  for  at  least  another  two  years. 
Thus,  U.S.  military  commanders  here  are 
faced  for  the  first  time  since  the  early  days 
ot^  World  War  II  with  the  prospect  of  l06lng 
air  superiority  to  the  enemy. 

Appearance  of  the  MlGs  today  corroborates 
reports  In  the  press  over  the  past  several 
months  that  a  new  type  of  flghter  plane  had 
been  spotted  by  U.S.  reconnaissance  moving 
In  numbers  from  the  North  Vietnamese  port 
of  Haiphong  to  airfields  surrounding  Hanoi. 
The  Pentagon  had  claimed  It  had  no  official 
Information  about  such  reports.  There  is  stUi 
no  official  estimate  regarding  the  number  ot 
MIG-23S  m  North  Vietnam,  but  unofficial 
estimates  run  as  high  as  200.  with  more  said 
to  be  arriving  each  week. 

If  these  reports  are  true,  then  not  only 
will  the  security  of  U.S.  bombers  be  In 
Jeopardy,  but  Inland  base  camps  and  carrier 
task  forces  off  shore  may  also  feel  the  blow 
of  enemy  air  power  for  the  flrst  time  In 
almost  30  years. 

The  F-4  flghter.  now  In  Its  12th  year  of 
service  and  lOth  version,  Is  the  only  thing 
In  the  current  Air  Force  and  Navy  Inventory 
that  can  rise  to  meet  the  MIG  challenge; 
but,  though  once  the  world's  best,  the  F-4 
will  be  badly  outclassed,  Eiccordlng  to  ob- 
servers here. 

The  losses  suffered  In  the  skies  over  Thai- 
land today,  coupled  with  the  prospect  of  lost 
air  superiority,  are  also  apt  to  bring  back 
Into  focus  In  Washington  some  of  the  bit- 
ter arguments  that  raged  over  defense  poli- 
cies back  m  the  late  1960s. 

For  several  years  prior  to  1969,  the  Air 
Force  had  battled  unsuccessfuly  for  money  to 
begin  development  of  a  new  air  superiority 
flghter  to  replace  the  F-4.  Then  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  said  that  a 
replacement  would  not  be  needed  before  the 
late  19708,  and  the  project  became  an  annual 
budget  casualty,  though  some  research  was 
done  on  engines  and  components. 

The  Navy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  prin- 
cipally occupied  In  those  days  with  trying  to 
rid  Itself  of  Its  costly  and  overweight  ver- 
sion of  the  P-111.  The  Navy  did  not  get 
started  on  a  suitable  carrier-based  replace- 
ment for  the  F-4  until  last  year,  and  only 
after  It  had  made  an  abortive  attempt  to 
develop  an  "interim"  replacement  for  the 
P-111. 

Both  services  throughout  this  period  had 
been  hobbled  by  delays  due  to  budget  restric- 
tions caused  by  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  by 
the  Pentagon's  attempt  to  merge  the  new 
flghter  programs  even  though  the  Joint  Air 
Force/Navy  F-111  program  was  clearly  not 
working  out  as  planned  at  the  same  time. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviets,  at  Domodedovo, 
h£id  displayed  more  than  a  dozen  new  mili- 
tary aircraft  that  impressed  many  analysts, 
though  some  others  pointed  out  that  the 
Soviets  often  use  air  shows  to  bluff  the 
United    States. 

Furthermore,  the  MlG-23  was  billed  in 
some  quarters  primarily  as  an  Interceptor, 
rather  than  a  fighter,  while  others  pointed 
out  that  earlier  versions  of  the  MIG  had 
also  been  wrongly  tagged  when  they  first 
appeared. 

Some  doubted  that  the  Soviets  would  put 
their  newest  aircraft  In  the  hands  of  another 
nation,  and  said  even  If  they  did  so,  U.S. 
pilots  would  prevail.  Others  pointed  toward 
the  use  of  the  front-line  MlG-21  In  Vietnam 
and  the  excellent  performance  turned  In  by 
that  craft  In  the  hands  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese, especially  toward  the  war's  end. 

There  was  also  a  mood  of  detente  between 
the  U.S.  and  USSR  In  the  late  '608  that  some 
officials  saw  as  an  acro68-the-l>oard  accom- 
modation. Others  warned  that  while  nuclear 
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vmrfare  was  Indeed  imthlnkable,  U.9.-  and 
Sovlet-bullt  weapons  might  still  be  con- 
fronting each  other  over  foreign  lands  in 
smaller   wars   for   years   to   come. 

Finally.  1968  was  an  election  year  In  the 
United  States,  and  many  candidates  were 
saying  that  there  would  be  no  more  Vletnams. 
Some  believed  this;  others  took  It  as  cam- 
paign oratory. 

Whatever  the  arguments  of  the  late  '60s. 
this  Is  1971  and  the  mood  of  field  com- 
manders here  has  changed  swiftly  and  dra- 
matically. There  Is  now  a  sense  of  foreboding 
mingled  with  Just  a  touch  of  "I  told  you 
so,"  a  sense  of  frustration  that  something 
that  has  always  been  taken  for  granted  was 
allowed  to  slip  away  and  that  It  Is  going 
to  be  a  long,  bloody  wait  to  get  It  back. 
Unlikely?  Perhaps. 
Resolution  225  (Maryland)  :  Aik-to-Aib 

Fighter  Aircraft  ^^ 

Whereas,  The  American  Legion  In  Its  Na- 
tional Convention  last  year  supported  the  de- 
velopment and  procurement  of  high  per- 
formance flghter  aircraft;  and 

Whereas,  The  wisdom  of  this  action  has 
been  demonstrated  In  recent  months  by  the 
clear  Indications  that  the  Soviets  are  con- 
tinuing to  push  ahead  in  the  area  of  aero- 
nautical development;  and 

Whereas.  The  implications  of  this  Soviet 
emphasis  on  advanced  fighters  are  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  United  States 
flghter  aircraft  developments  have  not  kept 
pace  with  Soviet  developments;  and 

Whereas,  The  recent  conflict  between 
Israel  and  Egypt  has  clearly  demonstrated 
the  need  for  air  superiority  If  a  force  Is  to 
obtain  or  maintain  superiority  on  the 
ground;  and 

Whereas.  Studies  have  shown  that  our 
technology  can  provide  an  advanced  flghter 
aircraft  that  will  be  superior  In  aerial  com- 
bat to  Soviet  aircraft;  and 

Whereas.  Funds  have  been  requested  In 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Bin  for  Fiscal  Year  1969  to  permit  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  to  proceed  with  designs 
and  preliminary  work  on  the  avionics  and 
engine  for  such  advanced  flghter  aircraft; 
and,  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  By  the  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  in  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana.  September  10.  11,  12,  1968, 
that  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  fully  support 
and  expedite  the  development  and  procure- 
ment of  superior  alr-to-alr  flghter  aircraft; 
and,  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  SecreUry  of  Defense  be 
urged  not  to  compromise  or  otherwise  de- 
grade such  aircraft  in  their  design  or  per- 
formance through  attempts  to  achieve  com- 
monality. 


THE  NOTE  ON  THE  FLOWERS 


HON.  CURENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  6.  1968,  Sgt.  Michael  L. 
Griffith,  U.S.  Army,  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wayne  Griffith  of  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
was  killed  by  enemy  fire  In  Vietnam. 
Sergeant  Griffith  had  served  5  months 
and  16  days  in  Vietnam. 

Two  of  his  high  school  classmates, 
brothers.  Pfc.  Put  Balser  and  AlC  Tom 
Balser.  pinned  the  following  note  on  the 
flowers  they  sent  for  Mike's  funeral: 

Dear  Mike:  We  pay  tribute  to  you  and  for 
your  love  of  God,  oiir  country  and  love  for 
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humanity  In  thl«  world.  We  will  do  all  we 
am  because  you  paid  It  all.  Ood  bless  you. 

It  seems  to  me  a  fitting  tribute  to 
Sergeant  Griffith  that  two  other  young 
men  in  the  service  of  their  Nation  would 
express  their  feelings  in  such  a  way.  This 
brief  but  jx)ignant  note  speaks  well  for 
the  young  men  who  penned  it,  the  soldier 
who  gave  his  life,  and  the  yoimger  gen- 
eration in  general. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  TAKES  A 
CONSIDERED  LOOK  AT  THE  ARN- 
HEITER  CASE 


HON.  SAMUa  S.  STRATTON 

OF    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WMnesday.  September  25.  1968 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day,  September  10  to  be  exact,  my 
colleague  from  New  York  [  Mr.  Resnick] 
inserted  into  the  Record  a  rather  lenjrthy 
attack  on  a  detailed  report  on  the  famous 
Amheiter  case,  which  had  been  prepared 
by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  the  use  of  the 
committee.  Mr.  George  Norris  was  the 
committee  counsel  who  prepared  that  re- 
port, to  which  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  RksnickI  took  such  strong  ex- 
ception. 

On  page  26324  of  the  Record  for  Sep- 
tember 10,  1968,  Mr.  Resnick  refers  to  a 
"so-called  investigation  conducted  by 
Mr.  Georse  Norris"  and  further  cate- 
gorizes this  Inquiry  as  "an  obviously 
biased,  startling  collection  of  inaccura- 
cies, slurs,  and  gossipy  insinuations 
which  run  throughout  what  was  pur- 
ported to  be  an  objective  examination  of 
the  case  by  a  disinterested  party."  More- 
over, Mr.  Resnick  calls  Mr.  Norris  "a 
gentleman  who  fails  to  state  the  basis  for 
any  competency  on  his  part  to  review 
and  evaluate,  let  alone  pass  judgrment  on 
a  matter  which  should  be  wholly  within 
the  purview  of  those  familiar  with  the 
exercise  of  command  at  sea  in  naval  ves- 
sels." 

I  believe  I  am  in  a  position,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  comment  on  Mr.  Norris'  creden- 
tials. Not  only  has  he  been  a  distin- 
guished member  of  our  Armed  Services 
Committee  staff  for  several  years,  but  for 
the  past  2  years  he  has  also  served  as 
counsel  to  my  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
submarine Warfare.  He  is.  in  fact,  an 
expert  on  naval  matters,  and  on  naval 
command  relationships. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  should 
have  complained  that  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  addressed  himself  to  the  is- 
sues involved  in  the  Amheiter  case,  bas- 
ing his  complaint  on  the  ground  that  this 
case  ought  to  be  exclusively  the  respon- 
sibility of  "those  familiar  with  the  exer- 
cise of  command  in  naval  vessels."  For 
it  was  only  a  little  while  ago  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick  J 
addressed  a  specific  demand  to  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  we  con- 
duct a  full  investigation  into  the  Am- 
heiter case  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Res- 
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NICK  was  not  satisfied  with  the  findings 
of  those  top  professionals  in  the  Na\7 
Department  who  were  uniquely  "familiar 
with  the  exercise  of  command  at  sea  in 
naval  vessels  '  and  wanted  a  survey  made 
instead  by  Members  of  the  House  whose 
special  responsibility  was  the  conduct 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  In  fact  it  was  spe- 
cifically in  response  to  this  request  that 
Chairman  Rivers  designated  Mr.  Nor- 
ris to  review  the  entire  record  of  the  Am- 
heiter case,  classified  as  well  as  unclas- 
-sified.  and  to  submit  his  findings  to  the 
chairman  so  that  a  determination  could 
then  be  made  as  to  whether  the  matter 
did  warrant  further  investigation  by  the 
full  committee.  It  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  a  fairer  or  more  proper  pro- 
cedure for  Chairman  Rivers  to  have 
followed  in  this  case.  The  Norris  report, 
already  inserted  into  the  Record,  was  the 
result  of  this  assignment. 

i  know  Mr.  Norris.  I  have  the  highest 
■l^egard  for  his  professional  ability,  for 
his  complete  integrity  and  fairness,  and 
for  his  accuracy.  I  would  have  the  fullest 
confidence  in  the  results  of  any  inquiry 
he  might  make  into  naval  matters,  just 
as  I  know  that  Chairman  Rivers  has  that 
same  kind  of  confidence.  The  attack  on 
Mr.  Norris  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Resnick]  is  unfair  and  un- 
warranted. 

Basically,  Mr.  Resnick  takes  exception 
to  the  Norris  report  because  it  does  not 
agree  with  his  own  views  with  respect  to 
the  Amheiter  case.  Instead  of  offering 
any  further  defense  of  Mr.  Norris  or  his 
conclusions  in  this  case,  however,  I  think 
it  would  be  more  to  the  point  for  me  to 
invite  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  in  recent  weeks  Mr.  Norris'  con- 
clusions in  the  Amheiter  case  have  been 
borne  out  almost  entirely  by  a  source 
that  could  hardly  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing any  special,  built-in  basis  toward  the 
Navy  or  toward  things  military  in  gen- 
eral, the  New  York  Times.  On  August 
11.  1968.  while  Congress  was  in  recess  for 
the  national  political  conventions,  the 
New  York  Times  published  in  its  mag- 
azine section  an  article  by  Mr.  Nell 
Sheehan,  one  of  the  Times'  regular  re- 
porters covering  the  Pentagon,  entitled 
"The  99  Days  of  Captain  Amheiter." 
What  is  interesting  is  that  on  his  own, 
and  apparently  without  access  to  any  of 
the  classified  records  in  the  case.  Mr, 
Sheehan  came  up  with  virtually  the 
same  conclusions  as  had  Mr.  Norris. 

Because  so  much  has  been  written  on 
this  case,  and  so  many  Members  of  the 
House  have  interested  themselves  in  it 
in  one  way  or  another,  I  therefore  take 
this  opportunity.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  full  text 
of  the  Sheehan  article. 

Following  the  Sheehan  article  I  will 
also  insert  an  exchange  of  letters  be- 
tween Mr.  Resnick  and  Mr.  Sheehan 
which  were  published  in  the  letters  col- 
umn of  the  New  York  Times  Magazine 
section  on  September  15. 1968. 

Those  Members  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  during  the  recess  did  not  have 
occasion  to  read  the  Sheehan  article  will. 
I  am  sure,  find  it  most  interesting,  and 
will  recognize  that  it  confirms  in  a  very 
dramatic     and     Impressive     way     the 
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splendid  reporting  job  on  a  complex  is- 
sue already  performed  for  this  House  by 
Mr.  George  Norris  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  staff. 

The  article  and  the  letters  referred  to 
follow : 

Thk   99   Days   or   Captain   ARNKirrKR 

(By  Nell  Sheehan) 
On  the  morning  of  March  31,  18M.  Chief 
Radioman  Everett  R.  Orissom  handed  Lieut 
Comdr.  MarcxiB  Aurellus  Amheiter  a  terse 
order  from  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  in 
Washington.  The  toxu  lines  of  coded  tele- 
type InforiMd  Amheiter  that  he  was  relieved 
of  command  of  the  U.SS.  Vance,  a  radar 
picket  destroyer  escort  on  Vietnam  patrol. 
He  had  been  her  captain  only  99  days. 

In  the  two  years  and  four  months  since 
then,  the  dispute  over  what  happened  on  the 
Vance  during  those  99  days  has  grown  Into 
one  of  the  major  Navy  squabbles  of  the 
decade — the  Amheiter  Affair. 

Amheiter  has  waged  a  crusade  to  reverse 
the  effecu  of  that  four-line  order.  In  Con- 
gress, the  press  and  the  law  courts.  He  and 
his  band  of  supporters.  Including  Capt.  Rich- 
ard a.  Alexander,  once  one  of  the  Navy's 
most  promising  officers,  have  challenged  the 
Judgment  and  Integrity  of  several  admirals 
and  questioned  the  Navys  sense  of  Justice 
and  fair  play.  In  the  process  of  seeking  to 
save  Arnhelter's  career.  Captain  Alexander 
has  destroyed  his  own. 

The  Navy  hierarchy,  though  rebuffing  Arn- 
helter's appeals,  has  been  at  odds  with  Itself 
over  the  handling  of  the  case.  This  high-level 
uncertainty  has  helped  to  create  persistent 
doubts  within  Navy  ranks  as  to  the  propriety 
of  Arnhelter's  abrupt  relief. 

The  Navy's  version  of  the  99  days  on  the 
Vance  Is  based  In  large  measure  on  an  infor- 
mal Investigation  that  began  on  April  6.  1966. 
at  Sublc  Bay  In  the  Philippines.  For  six  and 
a  half  days,  a  Navy  captain  took  sworn  testi- 
mony from  Amheiter,  his  subordinate  officers 
and  several  members  of  his  crew. 

In  the  end,  the  Navy  decided  that  the 
Vance's  captain  had  been  removed  for  good 
reason.  Amheiter  had  been  destroying  the 
morale  of  his  crew  and  had  "exercised  bad 
Judgment  and  lack  of  Integrity  In  so  many 
Important  matters"  that  he  did  not  deserve 
command,  either  at  sea  or  ashore. 

Amheiter  counters  that  he  has  been  the 
victim  of  a  mutiny  and  two  conspiracies.  His 
subordinates,  he  says,  were  a  sloppy  "bunch 
of  dissident  malcontents  ...  a  Berkeley- 
campus  type  of  Vletnlk /beatnik."  He  aroused 
their  anger  by  attempting  "to  make  a  man- 
of-war  out  of  a  roach-Infested  yacht"  and 
by  "lashing  out  relentlessly  to  find  and  en- 
gage the  Vletcong"  on  coastal  patrol  off  South 
Vietnam. 

These  "collegians  in  uniform"  staged  the 
first  mutiny  and  conspiracy  by  secretly  mak- 
ing "fallacious  or  frivolous  allegations" 
against  him  to  his  superiors.  His  superiors 
panicked,  he  says,  and  summarily  relieved 
him  without  warning,  In  violation  of  Navy 
regulations.  The  Navy  hierarchy,  he  claims, 
has  since  sought  to  sacrifice  him  (the  second 
conspiracy)    to  conceal  Its  first  error. 

Lengthy  tape-recorded  Interviews  with  a 
number  of  officers  and  sailors  who  served 
under  Amheiter,  a  reading  of  the  sworn  testi- 
mony at  Sublc  Bay  and  the  gathering  of 
otl^r  evidence,  aimed  at  reconstructing  what 
happened  on  the  Vance,  disclose  a  radically 
different  version  of  his  99-day  reign. 

As  the  officers  and  crew  tell  it,  the  script 
of  their  voyage  might  have  been  drawn  from 
"The  Calne  Mutiny,"  "Mr.  Roberts"  and  "The 
Bedford  Incident."  They  tell  of  a  'paranoid" 
captain,  a  real-life  Queeg,  who  exhibited 
strange  quirks  and  ran  his  ship  with  tyran- 
nical whimsy.  They  say  he  enforced  disci- 
pline with  a  martinet's  fetish  for  shlned 
belt  buckles  and  shoes,   but  violated  Navy 
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regulations  and  the  orders  of  his  superiors 
whenever  it  suited  him  and  tried  to 
run  a  private  war.  He  created  doubts  about 
his  personal  courage,  but  sought  acclaim  as 
a  war  hero  by  fraud  and  at  the  needless  risk 
of  the  lives  of  his  crew. 

When  he  took  over  conunand  of  the  Vance 
at  Pearl  Harbor  on  Dec.  22,  1965,  they  say, 
the  22-year-old  destroyer  escort  lacked  the 
spit  and  polish  of  a  flagship,  but  It  was  a  ^ne 
ship  with  good  morale.  It  was  not  to  remain 
very  long  In  that  state. 

In  the  six  days  before  the  Vance  sailed  for 
Guam  on  Dec.  28  en  route  to  Vietnam,  Am- 
heiter made  a  number  of  unusual  demands. 
For  example,  he  ordered  Lieut.  Ray  S.  Hardy, 
the  executive  officer,  to  get  him  a  white  toilet 
seat  to  replace  the  regulation  black  one  in 
the  private  bathroom  off  the  captain's  cabin. 

"You've  got  to  be  kidding,  X.O.,"  said 
Lieut.  (J.g.)  Robert  Owynn,  the  supply  of- 
ficer, when  the  executive  officer  relayed  the 
order.  The  days  just  before  deployment  for 
extended  patrol  are  the  most  hectic  for  a 
ship's  supply  officer,  and  Gwynn,  a  careful, 
even-tempered  man  who  now  works  as  a  pro- 
duction analyst  at  Baxter  Laboratories  near 
Chicago,  recalls  that  the  wm  "busy  as  hell" 
getting  essential  material  aboard.  Arnhelter 
also  mentioned  the  matter  to  him  directly, 
Gwynn  says,  and  told  him  to  obtain  the  white 
toilet  seat  before  the  ship  departed  in  two 
or  three  days. 

The  only  way  to  comply  In  this  short  a 
lime,  Gwynn  recalls,  was  to  submit  the  re- 
quest on  a  special  high  priority,  walk  the 
paper  work  through  the  processing  stages  at 
the  supply  depot  and  personally  pick  \ip  the 
Item.  He  was  too  embarrassed  to  ask  the 
depot  personnel  to  walk  the  request  form 
through;  he  did  it  himself.  Even  so.  Gwynn 
says,  the  matter  ended  unhappily  when  the 
Vance's  ship  fitters  accidentally  scorched  the 
white  toilet  seat  with  a  welding  torch  while 
Installing  It.  (The  new  captain  also  had  the 
ship  fitters  raise  the  level  of  the  sink  so  that 
he  could  wash  more  easily  and  Install  a  ship's 
phone  next  to  the  commode  so  that  he  could 
talk  while  sitting  on  his  new  toilet  seat.) 
Arnhelter  now  says  that  he  ordered  white 
toilet  seats  for  all  latrines  on  the  ship  be- 
cause the  black  ones  were  "cruddy,"  but  he 
does  not  remember  If  Gwynn  obtained  white 
seats  for  any  bathroom  other  than  that  of 
the  captain. 

.^bout  500  miles  out  of  Hawaii,  Arnhelter 
held  the  first  of  several  "war  councils"  with 
Hardy  and  the  other  principal  officers.  The 
participants  were  all  to  wear  pistols,  the 
captain  instructed,  and  armed  sailors  were 
to  be  p>osted  at  the  forward  and  rear  doors  of 
the  officers'  wardroom  to  maintain  security. 

"There's  no  VC  out  there,"  Hardy  recalls. 
We're  about  7,000  miles  from  Vietnam."  He 
asked  Amheiter  why  the  officers  had  to  wear 
pistols.  "He  said,  'It's  Just  to  emphasize  that 
this  is  a  warlike  gathering,'  "  Hardy  remem- 
bers "I  kind  of  laughed  at  hUn,  you  know, 
hoping  he  would  laugh  back,  that  he  realized 
that  this  was  a  humorous  thing,  but  boy,  no, 
it  wasn't.  He  just  scowled  at  me  as  if  to 
say,  'You  don't  really  understand  the  pro- 
gram. Hardy."  " 

Lieut.  William  T.  Generous,  the  Vance's 
operations  officer  and  the  man  Arnhelter 
now  ttccuses  of  master-minding  the  con- 
spiracy against  him,  characterizes  this  first 
"war  council"  as  a  "three-to-four-hour 
harangue"  by  the  captain.  Succeeding  sessions 
followed  the  same  pattern.  The  officers  were 
permitted  to  say  very  little,  he  says.  "Mono- 
logue doesnt  describe  It." 

Arnhelter  explained,  using  sketches  and 
diagrams,  how  he  intended  to  use  a  16-foot 
Plberglas  speedboat  as  bait  to  draw  fire  from 
the  Vletcong  on  the  coast  or  In  junks  near 
the  shore.  A  variation  on  the  theme  would 
be  to  send  out  the  ship's  slower  motor  whale- 
boat  as  a  decoy  to  "Incite  the  enemy." 

The  captain  had  purchased  the  speedboat 
In  Hawaii  with  $950  from  the  crew's  recrea- 
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tion  fund  without  consulting  the  recreation 
committee.  He  eubsequently  had  fierce 
sharks'  teeth  painted  on  the  bow,  a  machine 
gun  mounted  In  the  middle  and  a  3-by-5  foot 
American  flag  affixed  to  a  staff  near  the  stern. 

"He  had  a  three-wave  Invasion,"  says 
Generous,  describing  how  Arnhelter  sketched 
the  speedboat  dashing  close  to  the  shore, 
with  the  larger  motor  whaleboat  In  between 
It  and  the  Vance,  which  would  be  lurking 
Just  out  of  sight  over  the  horizon. 

The  American  flag  streaming  from  the 
speedboat's  stern  "was  going  to  fire  up  all  the 
hatred  and  bitterness  of  the  Vletcong." 
Generous  recalls,  ""and  they  were  going  to  see 
this  poor  little  semi-defenseless  speedboat 
and  they  were  going  to  really  chop  it  up."  But 
the  armed  crew  of  the  motor  whaleboat  would 
support  the  speedboat  and  radio  the  Vance  to 
"come  steaming  to  the  rescue  and  blow  what- 
ever It  was  out  of  the  water"  with  her  twln- 
three-lnch  guns,  or  bombard  the  Vletcong 
on  the  shore. 

The  only  problem,  the  captain  told  his  of- 
ficers, was  to  find  an  officer  and  crew  willing 
to  get  shot  at  In  the  speedboat.  Lieut.  (J.g.) 
Luis  A.  Belmonte,  the  ship's  gunnery  officer, 
volunteered  because  he  was  a  bachelor  and 
he  felt  it  was  his  Job  He  then  "volunteered" 
some  of  his  men.  Belmonte.  a  small  wiry  man 
with  the  build  of  a  bantamweight  boxer,  says 
the  capt.iln  praised  him  for  being  "auda- 
cious" (one  of  Arnhelter's  favorite  words) 
and  said  that  "there  would  be  a  Silver  Star  in 
it  for  me." 

The  Vance's  operations  order  contained 
strict  rules  of  engagement  designed  to  dis- 
courage the  ship  from  engaging  in  shore 
bombardment  or  other  participation  in  the 
land  war.  The  Vance's  mission  In  the  Navy's 
coastal  patrol  off  South  Vietnam  (called 
Operation  Market  Time)  was  the  dull  busi- 
ness of  inspecting  junks  and  sampans  for 
contraband  and  Infiltrators.  The  captain  told 
his  officers,  however,  that  he  considered  these 
rules  "unfair"  and  "overly  restrictive,"  Hardy 
says.  His  plan  would  provide  means  "of 
getting  around  them,  circumventing  them" 
so  that  "we  can  get  a  chance  to  shoot  the 
guns  at  the  beach."  The  Vance  was  permitted 
to  return  fire  In  self-defense,  and  the  captain 
said  he  interpreted  this  provision  "to  in- 
clude the  ship's  boats,  plural,"  Hardy  re- 
ports. As  he  had  told  the  crew  at  the  change- 
of-command  ceremony.  Amheiter  Intended 
to  take  them  "where  the  action  Is." 

The  ship  docked  in  Guam  on  Jan.  7  for  a 
week's  repairs  to  an  engine,  and  Amheiter,  a 
man  of  enormous  energy  where  his  enthu- 
siasms are  concerned,  proceeded  to  impress 
more  vividly  upon  the  officers  and  crew  an- 
other promise  he  had  made  at  the  change-of- 
command  ceremony — that  life  under  him 
would  be  "different." 

The  "audacious"  Lieutenant  Belmonte  was 
set  to  work  stealing  25  55-gallon  oil  drums 
from  the  pier  for  target  practice  at  sea.  He 
was  also  ordered  to  produce  200  sandbags. 
They  ^ere  to  be  stacked  along  the  deck  as 
protection  for  a  30-man  "special  fire  team" 
Arnhelter  was  mustering  to  shoot  at  VC 
junlcs.  The  team  would  also  act  as  a  landing 
party  In  the  event  of  an  opportunity  to  fight 
ashore.  The  captain  finally  settled  for  60 
sandbags  after  Hardy  warned  him  that  200 
which  would  weigh  about  14,000  pounds, 
might  affect  the  ship's  stability  in  a  heavy 
sea. 

Gwynn,  the  supply  officer  who  had  been 
sent  on  the  toUet  seat  bunt,  also  had  a  siz- 
able shopping  list.  At  the  top  was  $285  worth 
of  movie  and  still  camera  film.  He  had  already 
purchased  $85  worth  In  Pearl  Harbor  with 
Government  funds,  but  the  captain  liked  to 
have  his  picture  taken  constantly  and  wanted 
more.  The  rest  of  the  list  consisted  of  an  air 
conditioner  for  Arnhelter's  cabin  ( to  supple- 
ment the  ship's  system)  and  a  cigar  humidor, 
demltasse  cups  and  candelabras  for  the  ward- 
room. Amheiter  has  since  said  he  Intended  to 
transform  the  wardroom  Into  "a  gentlemen's 
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club"  and  wanted  to  expose  his  "rustic" 
young  officers  to  "sophisticated  living."  But 
Gwynn  failed  to  procure  either  the  air  con- 
ditioner or  the  appurtenances  of  the  good  life 
for  the  wardroom. 

The  wardroom  did,  however,  acquire  a  silver 
coffee  server  on  Guam.  Generous,  the  opera- 
tions officer,  says  he  stole  It  from  the  officers' 
club  at  the  captain's  urging  while  the  officers 
were  attending  a  buffet  dinner  Arnhelter 
gave  there  for  the  wife  of  a  colleague. 

At  the  end  of  the  same  evening  after  con- 
siderable drinking  had  been  done,  Belmonte 
and  Ensign  Michael  R.  McWhlrter  stole  two 
large  silver  candelabras  from  the  club.  Hardy 
says  he  asked  them  to  take  the  candelabras 
becatise  the  captain  eyed  them  repeatedly  and 
remarked  "how  fine  they  would  look  In  the 
wardroom."  "He  kept  going  on  and  on  about 
how  there  must  be  some  audacious  officer  that 
can  bring  this  about,"  Hardy  says.  "It  was 
painfully  evident  that  he  wanted  this  done, 
short  of  going  up  there  himself  and  grabbing 
these  things  and  walking  out  the  door  with  \ 
them."  ' 

McWhlrter  was  caught  In  the  act  by  a 
waiter,  but  Belmonte  managed  to  get  his 
candelabra  out  of  the  club  and  It  was  taken 
back  to  the  ship.  The  next  morning.  Hardy 
says,  he  told  Arnhelter  that  the  candelabra 
would  have  to  be  returned  because  It  was 
obvious  that  a  Vance  officer  had  stolen  the 
item. 

Arnhelter  has  since  denied  urging  his 
officers  to  steal  either  the  coffee  server  or  the 
candelabra.  He  has  produced  a  statement 
signed  by  two  Ouamanlan  waiters  at  the 
officers'  club  saying  that  the  candelabra  had 
been  swiped  as  a  drunken  prank  and  that  the 
captain  had  apologized  for  his  officers.  A 
friend  of  Arnhelter's  who  obtained  the  sig- 
natures for  him  says  that  the  captiln  wrote 
the  statement  himself  and  that  the  waiters  do 
not  read  English  well  and  only  glanced  at  the 
statement  before  signing  It.  In  any  event,  the 
statement  makes  no  mention  of  the  coffee 
server;  It  still  graces  the  Vance's  wardroom 
table. 

When  asked  now  why  they  were  viilUng  to 
steal  for  Arnhelter,  the  officers  explain  that 
their  actions  must  be  understood  in  the  light 
of  their  being  Junior  officers  acting  at  the 
behest  of  their  captain— a  position  that  is  still 
siu-rounded  with  a  kind  of  sacred  aura.  Hardy 
grants  that  It  Involved  "a  compromise  of 
Integrity,"  but  he  says  the  thefts  were  com- 
mitted to  show  the  captain  that  they  "would 
do  what  he  wanted  them  to  do  and  be  the 
kind  of  officers  he  wanted  them  to  be." 

When  the  Vance  left  Guam  on  Jan.  14  for 
a  refueling  stop  in  the  Philippines  and  the 
final  leg  of  the  Journey  to  Vietnam,  the 
captain  began  to  give  his  officers  further 
lessons  In  what  he  has  termed  "the  highest 
forms  of  gentlemanly  conduct." 

A  former  member  of  Toastmasters  Inter- 
national, Amheiter  Instituted  a  program  ol 
extemporaneous  after-dinner  speaking.  The 
topics  were  written  on  little  slips  of  paper  and 
put  under  each  officer's  plate  until  his  ttum 
came.  The  topics  included  "Etiquette  in  an 
opera  box"  and  "The  proper  use  of  a  flnger- 
bowl." 

One  day  at  sea,  the  "boner  box"  appeared. 
This  was  a  small,  padlocked  wooden  filecard 
box  with  crossbones  painted  on  It.  The 
captain  began  levying  25  cent  fines  on  the 
officers  for  offenses — their  own  or  those  of 
their  subordinates — Involving  etiquette,  dress 
or  behavior.  They  were  required  to  come  to 
lunch  each  day  carrying  four  quarters.  Hardy 
a  pK>llte,  soft-spoken  man,  and  an  Annapolis 
graduate  like  Arnhelter,  would  read  off  the 
offenses  while  the  captain  stood  by  and 
watched  each  culprit  drop  his  quarter  or 
quarters  Into  the  box. 

Most  of  the  fines  were  for  unshlned  belt 
buckles  or  shoes,  sweat  stains  on  shirts  or 
what  Amheiter  decided  were  breaches  in 
table  manners.  Lieut,  (j.g.)  Julian  R.  Mels- 
ner,  the  assistant  weapons  officer,  lost  quar- 
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t«rt  on  Ave  occmIom  for  laying  hU  knU* 
down  on  the  table  or  on  hU  plat«  with  the 
blade  turned  outward. 

The  boner  box  netted  a  total  of  about  WO 
during  the  cruise.  Approxlnvately  a  third 
came  from  Ensign  Bernard  O  Black  IH.  the 
ship's  youngest  officer  and  -boot  ensign.' 
who  could  never  keep  his  shirt  tucked  m 
to  the  captain's  satisfaction. 

Amhelter  used  the  money  to  buy  cigars 
for  the  wardroom  The  majority  of  the  officers 
were  not  fond  of  cigars,  however,  and  Am- 
helter. who  is.  did  most  of  the  smoking. 
Hardy  says  the  captain  frequently  kept  the 
cigar  supply  in  hU  cabin  and  smoked  there 
as  well. 

The  captain  deemed  it  a  "genUemaniy 
characteristic  to  eat  light  lunches,  and  he 
wanted  Lieut,  ijg.)  James  M.  Merkel.  an 
antisubmarine  warfare  speclalUt  whom  Am- 
helter had  earlier  made  hU  public  relations 
officer,  and  Lieut.  (Jg.)  Gerald  J  Prescott. 
the  communications  officer,  to  lose  weight. 
So  all  the  officers  began  to  subsUt  on  a  steady 
luncheon  diet  of  cottage  cheese  and  fruit  or 
peanut-butter-and-jelly  sandwiches.  Ensign 
Jo"hn  J-Hannlgan  3d.  205  pounds  of  muscle 
add  bone -and  a  former  University  of  Mary- 
land halfback,  recalls  being  irritable  because 
he  was  always  hungry. 

Actually,  there  was  good  reason  to  econo- 
miae  at  this  time  because  the  captain  had 
depleted  (Belmonte  says  "raped")  the  mess 
fund  of  $185  m  Guam  to  pay  for  a  formal 
dinner  at  the  club  and  for  the  buffet  there 
for  the  wife  of  a  friend. 

The  captain  Joined  the  ship's  mess,  buying 
a  share  of  the  mess  fund,  as  of  Jan  1— but 
he  had  $150  of  the  Guam  expenses  backdated 
to  the  month  of  December,  even  though  the 
expenses  had  been  incurred  in  January.  This 
procedure  reduced  the  size  of  the  mess  fund 
at  the  point  at  which  Amhelter  was  buying 
in  thereby  lowering  the  cost  of  his  share 
from  $18  99  to  $7  14.  The  captain  ultimately 
parted  with  another  $10  after  the  officers 
complained  to  Hardy  that  they  were  being 
cheated.  He  never  made  up  the  full  amount, 
however.  Amhelter  has  Indignantly  denied 
trying  to  bilk  his  subordinates  and  claims 
that  mess  accounts  should  be  complied  in 
the  manner  he  had  directed.  Navy  regulaUons 
state  otherwise. 

In  retrospect,  the  officers  regard  Amhelter  s 
doing  up  to  this  point  as  no  more  than  a 
prelude  to  what  was  to  come  when  he  finally 
went  to  war  off  Vietnam  on  Jan.  20. 

Instead  of  concentrating  on  his  mission 
of  Inspecting  'unks  and  sampans,  the  officers 
say.  the  captain  had  his  ship  spend  the  first 
week  of  patrol  cmlslng  close  to  shore,  poking 
Into  bays  where  It  might  be  shot  at.  He  also 
monitored,  without  authorization,  radio  fre- 
quencies used  for  gunfire  missions  in  the 
hope  of  "getting  In  on  the  action."  He  con- 
stantly harangiied  the  crew  over  the  loud- 
speaker. The  sailors  were  beginning  to  refer 
to  the  captain  as  "Mad  Marcus,"  Radarman 
3  c  William  Sides  says.  "He  was  always  talk- 
ing, talking.  Everything  was  Vletcong-ln- 
fested  this  and  Vletcong-lnfested  that" 

On  Jan.  27.  Amhelter  sent  the  engineer 
officer.  Ueut  (J.g  )  Edward  Hopkins  (Hoppy) 
Mason,  gunnery  officer  Belmonte  and  a  crew 
of  armed  sailors  ashore  In  the  motor  whale- 
boat  to  Investigate  a  group  of  .'.bout  100  Viet- 
namese walking  down  the  beach  with  bun- 
dles. To  Mason  they  "Just  looked  like  people 
carrying  bundles."  but  to  Amhelter  they 
were  Vletcong  porters  carrying  off  supplies 
landed  by  a  submarine^  He  decided  some 
pole-type  markers  visible  on  the  beach  had 
been  placed  there  to  guide  the  submarine  to 
the  spot.  Radioing  for  air  support,  he  re- 
ported seeing  "porters  running  wildly  under 
heavy  loads  and  dispersing  over  sand  dunes." 
Mason  remembers  that,  as  he  was  moving 
toward  shore,  Amhelter  was  talking  to  him 
on  the  radio,  "trying  to  needle  me  into  shoot- 
ing "  the  whaleboat's  machine  gun  over  the 
heads  of  the  people  on  the  beach  to  make 
them  stop  running.  "He  was  all  up  and  ex- 
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cited  about  It.  Plre.  Shoot  on  the  beach,  over 
their  heads  or  something."  A  calm  Georgian, 
Mason  recalls  resisting  because  he  could  see 
women  and  children,  believed  that  wild  fir- 
ing from  the  machine  gun  could  not  be 
controlled,  "and  I  cant  see  shooting  a  bunch 
of  civilians  or  even  shooting  at  them  " 

The  thought  "also  crossed  my  mind," 
Mason  says,  that  '"you  don't  know  what's 
going  to  go  through  his  Ithe  captoln's)  head 
if  there's  a  lot  of  shooting  going  on.  He's 
liable  to  interpret  my  shooting  as  somebody 
else's  shooting  and  stort  shooting  himself" 
and  "a  lot  of  people  might  get  killed  that 
shouldn't  be." 

The  Vietnamese  on  the  beach  turned  out 
to  be  refugees  earring  their  belongings  away 
from  a  bombed-out  village,  and  the  poles 
were  markers  for  an  American  amphibious 
landing  the  previous  week  Mason  believes 
some  of  the  villagers  ran  at  the  sight  of  the 
ship  because  they  were  afraid  It  was  going 
to  open  fire.  He  recalls  that  Amhelter  was 
"very  upset"  by  the  outcome.  "He  wanted 
them  to  be  VC  porters." 

In  this  period  and  subsequently.  Hardy 
and  the  others  say,  the  captain  attemtped 
to  give  his  superiors  the  Impression  he  was 
carrying  out  his  mission  by  falsifying  reports 
on  the  number  of  Junks  and  sampans  in- 
spected. One  way  Amhelter  accomplished 
this.  Hardy  recalls,  was  to  stretch  the  defini- 
tion of  an  Inspection  to  include  any  Junks 
or  sampans  sighted  on  the  horizon.  The  cap- 
tain would  also  simply  announce  that  Gen- 
erous and  his  assistants  In  the  operations 
department,  which  kept  track  of  the  inspec- 
tions, had  forgotten  how  many  had  been 
Inspected.  Amhelter  now  contends  that  only 
he  kept  an  accurate  tally. 

On  the  momlng  of  Jan.  28,  the  XJ.3S.  Leon- 
ard P.  Mason,  a  full-fledged  destroyer  with 
five-Inch  gun  batteries  Instead  of  the  twin 
three-lnchers  the  Vance  carried,  came  steam- 
ing past.  Arnhelter  asked  the  Mason  by  flash- 
ing light  where  she  was  goln?.  and  the  de- 
stroyer replied  that  she  was  heading  north 
on  an  urgent  mission. 

The  captain.  Generous  says,  had  previously 
learned  from  coded  fleet  radio  messages  that 
Operation  Masher,  a  major  offensive  .against 
the  enemy  Involving  the  Army's  First  Cavalry 
Division  (Air  Mobile),  was  about  to  begin  In 
the  Bongson  district  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  Vance's  patrol  area.  Arnhelter  set  off 
after  the  Mason  at  the  Vance's  near-top  speed 
of  17.5  knots. 

As  the  ship  moved  north.  Market  Time 
headquarters  In  Saigon  radioed  the  Vance 
and  other  patrol  ships  to  stay  out  of  the  area 
off  the  coast  where  the  operation  was  tak- 
ing place  so  that  the  destroyers  on  gunfire 
missions  would  have  full  freedom  of  maneu- 
ver. Generous  says  he  delineated  the  pro- 
hibited area  on  a  chart  and  then  took  the 
message  and  the  chart  up  to  the  captain  on 
the  bridge.  Arnhelter  looked  at  the  chart, 
read  the  message  and  Initialed  it.  "He  Just 
sort  of  grunted."  Generous  says,  "and  we 
kept  on  going  right  Into  that  prohibited 
area."  Amhelter  had  a  way  of  tuning  out 
anything  he  didn't  want  to  hear.  Hardy  re- 
calls. 

The  Vance  was  required  to  report  Its  posi- 
tion every  two  hours  to  the  Navy's  Coastal 
Surveillance  Center  at  Qulnhon.  When  the 
next  reporting  time  came  at  2  P.M..  the  Vance 
was  within  the  prohibited  zone.  Generous 
prepared  the  normal  message  giving  the  ship's 
correct  location  and  sent  It  to  the  bridge  for 
routine  approval  before  transmission.  It  was 
returned  with  a  different  position  written 
on  it.  which  put  the  ship  further  out  to 
sea  and  "about  10  to  15  miles"  from  where 
it  actually  was. 

Generous  says  that  he  called  the  captain 
on  the  ship's  phone  and  told  him  that  the 
position  he  wanted  sent  was  "not  correct" 
and  repeated  the  ship's  true  position.  "Well, 
you  can  send  it  like  that,  can't  you,  Tom?" 
Generous,  a  slim,  Intense  man  with  black- 
rlmmed   glasses,  recalls  the  captain  asking 
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rhetorically.  "I  immediately  thought,"  Gen- 
erous says,  "if  I  say.  'Yes.  I  can.'  that's  my 
baby,  and  if  we  ever  have  to  go  to  court- 
marUal  or  any  kind  of  legal  proceedings,  he's 
going  to  say:  I  asked  him  If  he  could  send 
it,  and  he  said  yes;  therefore  It  was  his 
responsibility.'  So  I  rejoined  with:  "If  that's 
what  you  want  me  to  do  sir.'  "  Generous  says 
the  captain  repeated  the  first  rhetorical  ques- 
tion, and  he  made  the  same  reply;  the  process 
was  repeated  two  or  three  times. 

Finally,  as  Generous  recalls,  the  capUln 
said.  "I  desire  It."  words  which  Arnhelter  had 
often  told  his  officers  were  tantamount  to  an 
order.  (The  captain  had  a  habit  of  ending 
this  sentence.  Generous  says,  with  a  stiff 
flip  of  the  hand  from  the  wrist  to  hurry  the 
recipient  on  hU  errand.) 

"Aye.  aye.  sir."  Generous  replied  and  sent 
the  message.  He  took  the  precaution,  how- 
ever, of  having  the  ship's  correct  position 
noted  In  the  combat  information  center 
log,  and  he  followed  the  same  procedure 
on  the  many  subsequent  occasions  when 
the  capUIn  ordered  false  positions  sent  Arn- 
helter now  argues  that  he  did  not  go  into 
the  prohibited  zone. 

That  afternoon  and  the  next  day,  the  cap- 
tain pestered  the  Mason  and  the  aerial 
spotter  directing  the  Mason's  fire  to  give 
him  a  target.  He  forget  hU  call  sign  on  the 
radio,  addressed  the  spotter  as  ""circling  air- 
craft" and  fouled  the  Mason's  gun  range  by 
getting  between  the  destroyer  and  Its  tar- 
get— three  gaffes  of  the  first  order  In  mili- 
tary etiquette. 

The  testimony  of  the  Vance  officers  In 
this  period  Is  largely  corroborated  by  tape 
recordings  of  Arnhelter's  radio  transmissions, 
made  by  the  captain  of  the  Mason,  and  by 
his  observations  and  those  of  officers  on  the 
destroyer  US  S.  Bache. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Jan.  29.  apparently 
growing  Impatient.  Arnhelter  radioed  the  air- 
borne spotter  that  he  saw  "some  bunkers 
and  trenches  ...  on  top  of  a  sand  dune.  It 
looks  like  a  good  mission  for  me."  He  lirst 
told  the  spotter  there  were  "no  people" 
there  and  then  said  he  saw  a  "machine  gun  in 
sand  dune."  He  fired  two  shells  from  his 
three-inch  guns  without  permission  from 
the  spotter. 

The  spotter  ordered  him  to  "cease  fire" 
and  said.  "I  am  unable  to  see  gun  empLice- 
ment."  Amhelter  replied  that  he  could  see 
It.  and  the  spotter  then  let  him  fire  six 
rounds  without  air  observation. 

There  was  nothing  there  but  sand."  Hardy 
says.  And  Belmonte  christened  the  Incident 
"the  crab  shoot."'  The  captain  of  the  Mason 
also  saw  nothing,  but  he  was  worried  that 
several  of  the  Vance's  shells  that  missed  the 
dune  might  hit  American  or  South  Vietnam- 
ese troops  fighting  3.000  to  5.000  yards  in- 
land. ^    ^ 

That  night  Arnhelter  wrote  and  trans- 
mitted to  his  superiors  a  combined  after-ac- 
tion report  and  press  release.  It  was  also 
routed  to  other  Navy  headquarters  and  was, 
along  with  similar  reports  that  followed,  re- 
leased to  news  media  by  the  Navy  Informa- 
tion office  In  Saigon. 

The  Vance,  he  wrote,  "directly  supported 
the  major  push  by  the  U.S.  Army's  First 
Cavalry  Division"  by  responding  to  an  "ur- 
gent fire  request  by  the  III  Corps  U.8.  Navy 
gunfire  support  team."  He  continued:  "Pro- 
ceeding at  full  speed  to  a  position  within 
1.200  yards  of  the  Vletcong-controUcd  coast- 
line." the  Vance  delivered  17  rounds  of 
"h'ghly  accurate  bombardment  against 
known  Vletcong  machine-gun  bunkers  and 
an  entrenchment  approximately  2.5  miles 
away.  The  very  first  round  was  observed  to 
hit  one  of  the  bunkers." 

Arnhelter  ended  the  report  with  a  capsule 
biography  of  himself  In  which  he  said  he  was 
"a  grandson  of  the  late  Baron  Louis  von  Arn- 
helter, an  early  pioneer  in  manned  flight." 
(This  writer  has  been  unable  to  find  any 
trace  of  the  late  Baron  Louis  von  Amhelter 
or  of  a  von  Amhelter  family  In  reference 
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works  on  German  nobility.  Histories  of 
manned  flight  also  make  no  mention  of  a  von 
Arnhelter — or  even  of  a  plsdn  Arnhelter.  The 
captain  now  says  the  baron  was  his  great- 
grandfather.) 

The  next  afternoon,  dressed  In  helmet  and 
flak  Jacket,  with  an  ever-present  bone-han- 
dled .38-callber  revolver  on  his  hip.  Am- 
helter renewed  battle  vrtth  what  his  subordi- 
nates and  other  witnesses  say  were  imagi- 
nary Vletcong.  "The  gremlins."  Generous 
calls  them. 

After  unsuccessfully  pestering  the  de- 
stroyer Bache  to  give  him  a  target,  Arnhelter 
said  he  saw  suspicious  movement  on  the  rock 
and  Jungle  face  of  a  mountain  about  800 
yards  away  which  plunged  sharply  to  the  sea. 
He  fired  tracer  bullets  at  the  spot  with  an 
M-1  rifle,  shouted  that  he  could  see  the  muz- 
zle flashes  of  Vletcong  guns  and  told  the  .50- 
callber  machine  gun  to  ""neutralize"  the 
enemy  fire.  When  the  machine  gun  opened 
up.  bright  flashes  erupted  on  the  rocks. 
"They're  shooting  at  us."  the  captain  yelled. 
He  ducked  behind  the  thin  metal  shield  pro- 
tecting the  gun  control  equipment  on  the 
top  of  the  ship  and  ordered  the  Vance's  twin 
three-Inch  guns  Into  action,  Hardy  says. 

Ensign  Hector  Comejo,  then  a  chief  petty 
officer  and  the  ship's  medic,  remembers  going 
out  to  the  main  deck  to  see  what  was  hap- 
pening and  finding  Chief  Radioman  Grlssom 
looking  through  binoculars  at  the  mountain. 
"Hey.  Chief  Grlssom,"  he  asked,  "what  are 
we  shooting  at?" 

"Two  chickens."  said  Grlssom,  handing 
Comejo  the  glasses.  Cornejo  says  he  saw  a 
Vietnamese  peasant's  hovel  on  a  ledge  Jut- 
ting out  about  80  to  100  yards  off  to  the 
right  of  the  target.  "These  two  chickens  were 
in  the  front  yard."  Cornejo  recalls,  "running 
around  like  mad.  Rat-tat-tat.  blam-blam- 
blam,  and  they'd  run  like  hell,  flapping  their 
wings — you  know,  like  when  a  dog  chases 
chickens." 

Comejo  and  the  others  believe  the  Vance 
was  shooting  at  the  ricochets  of  Its  own 
shells.  They  saw  no  stisplclous  movement, 
heard  no  return  fire  and  saw  no  splashes  in 
the  water  that  would  indicate  Incoming  bul- 
lets. Men  watching  from  the  Bache  through 
long-range  glasses  saw  nothing,  either. 

According  to  Hardy,  earlier  in  the  day  the 
captain  had  told  him  he  was  going  to  make 
believe  the  Vletcong  were  shooting  at  the 
ship  so  he  could  fire  the  guns  and  give  the 
crew  the  feeling  they  were  "engaging  the 
enemy."  But  Arnhelter  swears  that  he  saw 
muzzle  flashes  and  heard  the  crack  of  enemy 
buUets  overhead.  Hardy  and  Belmonte  ac- 
knowledge that  he  might  have  convinced 
himself  that  he  was  being  fired  at  since  he — 
and  only  he — took  shelter  behind  the  metal 
shield. 

This  was  one  of  Arnhelter's  uncaptalnly 
actions  that  made  the  two  officers  wonder 
.ibout  his  personal  courage.  They  also  cite 
the  fact  that  he  had  gone  Into  the  secure. 
Government-held  port  of  Qulnhon  wearing 
a  flak  Jacket,  carrying  two  pistols  and  guarded 
by  sailors  armed  with  tommy  guns.  Mason 
.■^ays  Amhelter  also  requested  the  erection 
of  a  bulletproof  steel  shield  on  top  of  the 
ship,  specifically  to  protect  the  captain.  Ma- 
b~in  delayed  the  project,  and  the  shield  was 
never  built. 

After  sending  another  stirring  after-action 
report  and  press  release  to  his  superiors, 
Arnhelter  on  Feb.  1  sailed  back  to  the  pro- 
hibited zone  where  the  Mason  was  firing  and 
shot  up  a  deserted  masonry  structure  on  the 
coast.  Belmonte.  who  later  spent  a  year 
ashore  in  Vietnam  with  the  Marine  Corps 
as  a  naval  gunfire  spotter,  says  he  believes 
It  was  one  of  the  many  Buddhist  or  Taolst 
shrines  that  dot  the  Vietnamese  country- 
side. 

Hardy  says  that  the  captain  Isecame  so 
enthralled  with  the  shooting  and  with  de- 
scribing It  to  the  crew  over  the  loudspeaker 
fr^m   the   top   of   the  ship   that   he   forgot 


where  he  was  going  and  almost  ran  the 
Vance  aground  on  the  beach.  The  executive 
officer  had  to  take  command  of  the  bridge 
at  the  last  minute  and  order  violent  ma- 
neuvers to  avoid  a  wreck. 

On  a  number  of  other  occasions,  the  of- 
flcers  say.  the  captain  needlessly  endangered 
the  ship  by  going  Into  very  shallow  water. 
Frequently  he  forgot  he  had  the  command 
and  walked  off  the  bridge  with  It. 

Arnhelter  now  says  he  wrote  the  press  re- 
leases "for  chuckles"  and  the  amusement  of 
other  captains  who  saw  them  on  the  fleet 
radio  nets.  The  captain  of  the  Mason  was 
not  amused.  He  ordered  the  Vance  to  "clear 
the  area  Inunedlately"  after  Arnhelter  fouled 
his  range  a  second  time,  and  then  he  wrote 
a  detailed  "confidential — for  officers'  eyes 
only"  report  on  what  he  had  seen  and  heard 
and  had  it  hand-carried  to  his  division  com- 
mander. 

"All  this  phony  heroics  sickened  us."  Cor- 
nejo says.  "I  was  ashamed  for  the  ship."  Bel- 
monte recalls.  Comejo  says  the  crew  felt  Arn- 
helter was  "making  them  the  laughingstock 
of  the  fleet." 

There  were  no  more  gunfire  incidents  after 
this,  but  the  captain  continued  his  search  for 
action,  sending  the  speedboat  and  the  motor 
whaleboat  out  as  bait  In  the  vain  hope  of 
drawing  fire.  — 

In  mid-February,  after  an  officer  flew  out 
from  Saigon  to  warn  Arnhelter  about  his 
activities,  the  Vance  had  to  be  transferred 
from  the  central  region  to  Vietnam's  south- 
ern coast  along  the  Gulf  of  Thailand.  The 
Vietnamese  navy  commander  In  the  central 
region  had  refused  to  assign  any  more  liai- 
son officers  to  the  ship. 

Arnhelter  had  got  Into  squabbles  with 
them,  accused  them  of  cowardice,  and 
further  irritated  them  by  picking  up  inno- 
cent fishermen  as  Vletcong  suspects  and  by 
making  a  habit  of  shooting  In  front  of  or  over 
the  Junks  and  sampans  with  his  rifle  and 
pistols.  He  also  stove  In  gunwales  on  some  of 
the  Junks  by  forcing  them  to  come  alongside 
quickly.  He  continually  unnerved  his  own  of- 
ficers as  well  by  shooting  from  the  bridge  at 
water  snakes  or  sharks  swimming  alongside 
Junks  they  were  inspecting. 

Arnhelter's  explanation  Is  that  the  Junks 
and  sampans  were  always  trying  to  evade 
him  and  that  he  Is  such  an  excellent  shot  he 
hits  exactly  what  he  Is  aiming  at  and  never 
endangers  anyone. 

By  mid-February,  life  under  Arnhelter  was 
beginning  to  have  a  serious  emotional  effect 
on  the  14  officers  (who  were  physically  closest 
to  the  captain)  and  some  of  the  150  men  of 
the  crew  as  well.  Belmonte  began  keeping  a 
"Marcus's  Madness  Log" — random  notes  on 
the  captain's  behavior  written  on  slips  of 
paper  and  the  backs  of  forms.  However,  some 
officers  were  far  more  affected  than  others, 
and  a  few  sailors — a  very  few — even  liked 
Arnhelter. 

Each  day  began  at  6  A.M.  with  "Hellcats 
Reveille."  4  minutes  and  10  seconds  of  bugle 
calls  played  at  peak  volume  over  the  loud- 
speaker system — except  In  the  captain's 
cabin,  where  Arnhelter  had  the  speaker 
turned  off.  Belmonte  estimates  It  was  audible 
about  a  mile  from  the  ship.  A  fife  and  drum 
march  called  "Roast  Beef  of  Olde  Englande." 
played  at  equal  volume  over  the  system,  sum- 
moned the  officers  to  lunch  and  dinner. 
Hardy  says  the  captain  told  him  It  "got  the 
digestive  Juices  flowing." 

The  crew  was  on  strict  water  rations  In 
the  tropical  heat,  but  the  sonarmen.  whose 
compartment  was  next  to  the  captain's 
cabin,  logged  Arnhelter's  long  showers — the 
record  was  one  that  lasted  27  minutes.  The 
captain  also  had  fresh  water  potured  every 
hour  over  blankets  and  an  awning  slung 
around  his  cabin  to  cool  It. 

Arnhelter  denies  enjoying  anything  beyond 
the  "standard  comforts"  accorded  a  ship's 
commanding  officer.  He  says  a  report  that  he 
kept  a  bottle  of  whisky  in  his  cabin  is  "a 
damn  He." 
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The  officers  say  they  were  losing  sleep  and 
having  trouble  getting  their  work  done  be- 
cause the  captain  consumed  about  four  hours 
of  each  day,  two  at  lunch  and  two  at  din- 
ner, with  his  harangues.  At  night,  when  they 
were  ready  to  go  to  sleep  and  he  seemed  to 
function  best,  he  would  launch  the  motor 
whaleboat  in  one  of  his  schemes  "to  en- 
gage the  enemy"  or  he  would  summon  one  of 
the  officers  to  his  cabin  to  work  on  one  of 
his  "programs." 

As  the  officers'  performance  fell,  his  criti- 
cism of  them  grew.  Hardy  remembers  fre- 
quent summonses  to  the  captain's  cabin  at 
midnight  to  listen  to  two  or  three  hours  of 
complaints.  The  executive  officer  would  then 
have  to  get  up  at  5:45  A.M.  to  do  his  morning 
navigation,  but  Arnhelter  took  to  sleeping 
until  noon.  Hardy  says.  The  captain  would 
emerge  at  lunch  looking  fresh,  dressed  in  a 
clean  pair  of  shorts  and  wearing  his  custom- 
ary baseball  cap. 

To  try  to  preserve  their  sanity,  the  officers 
began  composing  mocking  songs  about  the 
captain.  One  verse,  written  by  Generous  and 
sung  to  the  tune  of  "There  Is  Nothing  Like  a 
Dame."  was  called  "Ave,  Ave.  Marcus  A.": 


"We  got  Brasso.  we  got  guns. 
We  got  mess  nights  with  our  funds. 
We  got  scratches  on  the  keel  plates  from  the 

shallow  water  runs. 
We    got    speeches    after    dinner,    when   the 

smoke  gets  very  dense — 
What  ain't  we  got?  We  ain't  got  sense. 
Ave,  ave.  Marcus  A..     , 
Ave.  Caesar  Rex. 
Ave.  ave,  Marcus  A.. 
You're  so  funny  we  don't  need  sex." 

Electronics  Technician  3/*  John  K.  Lundy 
also  drew  cartoons  of  Arnhelter  which  were 
copied  on  a  Xerox  machine  In  the  radio  room 
and  passed  around  among  the  officers  and 
some  of  the  crew. 

There  is  confusion  over  the  composition 
date  of  two  prime  exhibits  the  captain  dis- 
plays as  evidence  of  mutiny — a  spoof  plan  of 
the  day  and  a  bogus  Famllygram  he  received 
in  the  mall  from  an  unknown  source,  many 
months  after  being  relieved.  Among  other 
barbs,  the  Famllygram  pokes  fun  at  Arn- 
helter's claim  to  noble  descent  with  the  re- 
mark that  his  elusive  baronial  ancestor  "mar- 
ried my  grandmother  who  was  Baroness  Bun- 
gus  von  Buttbrusher  and  I  have  their  mar- 
riage license  to  prove  it." 

The  officers  dispute  Arnhelter's  mutiny 
charge.  Lieutenant  Melsner  says  that  he  re- 
members writing  the  parodies  with  a  type- 
writer whose  purchase  slip  shows  he  did  not 
buy  It  until  April  6.  six  days  after  the  captain 
was  relieved.  And  Melsner  and  the  other 
officers  claim  that  the  fake  Famllygram  and 
plan  of  the  day  were  passed  around  only 
aboard  ship  and  were  not  mailed  to  their 
own  families  or  to  those  of  the  crew.  They 
do  not  know  how  Amhelter  received  his 
copy. 

The  humor  had  only  a  passing  effect,  for 
In  the  isolated  confines  of  the  ship.  306  feet 
long  and  37  feet  wide  at  the  beam,  the  offi- 
cers and  the  crew  could  not  escape  the  cap- 
tain. "You  never  knew  when  the  big  bird 
was  going  to  come  out  of  his  cabin  and  let 
fly  on  your  head."  Belmonte  says.  He.  Mer- 
kel and  a  number  of  the  other  Junior  officers 
and  Generous  mocked  and  cursed  the  cap- 
tain's actions  In  front  of  the  enlisted  men. 
But  Generous  wept  one  night  while  making 
a  tape  recording  to  send  home  to  his  wife. 

On  Feb.  28,  Lieut.  George  W.  Dando.  a 
Presbvterlan  minister  and  the  squadron 
chaplain,  arrived  for  a  two-week  visit.  Dando 
says  he  would  have  eventually  reached  the 
Vance  In  the  course  of  his  rounds,  but  he 
decided  to  go  sooner  than  scheduled  because 
he  had  heard  that  the  officers  and  sailors 
had  been  writing  to  their  wives  and  to  the 
chaplain  In  Hawaii  about  the  commanding 
dfficer's  strange  practices.  Comdr.  Donald  F. 
MiUlgan.  the  chaplain's  boss  and  Arnhelter's 
operational  conunander  at  Sublc  Bay,  had 
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also  learned  of  these  letters.  At  the  same 
time  he  had  been  receiving  dUturblng  re- 
porta  about  Arabelter  from  the  capt&lna  of 
destroyers  on  shore  bombardment  duty. 

In  the  letters  to  Hawaii,  the  Roman 
Catholics  In  particular  had  complained 
about  being  forced  to  attend  Protestant - 
style  religious  services.  One  such  letter,  from 
Lieutenant  Generous,  a  practicing  Roman 
Catholic,  to  the  Catholic  chaplain  In  Pearl 
Harbor,  la  another  of  Arnhelter's  major 
•pieces  of  evidence.  But  Navy  lawyers  say 
that  the  sending  of  such  a  letter  does  not 
constitute  conspiracy  and  "mutiny  via  use  of 
the  malls,"  as  Amhelter  has  charged. 

Arnhelter  now  Insists  that  his  services 
were  merely  "moral  guidance  sessions."  He 
scheduled  them  In  place  of  the  regular 
weekly  Protestant  services,  gave  a  sermon 
at  the  first  one  about  there  being  "no  athe- 
ism in  a  foxhole"  and  about  the  Tltanlc's 
band  playing  "Nearer  My  God  to  Thee"  as  the 
ship  went  down  (a  legend  Arnhelter  related 
as  fact)  and  had  the  men  take  off  their 
bats,  pray  and  sing  hymns  normally  asso- 
ciated WTth  Protestant  faiths.  Hats  are  usu- 
ally dcffM  In  the  military  only  at  religious 
services. 

Chaplain  Dando  found  the  officers  and 
some  of  the  crew  In  what  he  considered  an 
alarming  state  of  emotional  depression. 
Boiler  Tender  1  c  Richard  A.  MacSaveny  had 
been  put  on  heavy  doses  of  tranquilizers 
after  confessing  to  Cornejo,  the  medic,  that 
he  had  twice  pointed  a  12-gauge  shotgun  at 
the  captain's  head.  "He  told  me  he  came 
within  a  hair's  breadth  of  blowing  the  s.o.b.'s 
head  off, "  Cornejo  says,  'but  when  It  got  to 
the  point  of  pulling  the  trigger,  he  thought 
of  his  own  wife  and  kids  and  didn't  do  It." 

Either  at  this  time  or  shortly  afterward. 
Boatswain's  Mate  1/c  Johnnie  Lee  Smoot, 
whoee  deck  gang  caught  the  brunt  of  Arn- 
helter's whirlwind  operations  with  the  speed- 
boat and  the  motor  whaleboat,  was  also  put 
on  tranquilizers  for  nervous  depression.  His 
condition  continued  to  deteriorate,  however. 

Chaplain  Dando  listened  to  the  officers' 
voluminous  complaints  and  told  them  that. 
If  they  felt  this  strongly,  "you've  got  to  sOfTen 
your  backbone  and  do  something  about  It" 
by  making  formal  and  official  charges  against 
the  captain.  He  got  no  reaction.  "Arnhelter 
bad  them  completely  cowed,"  he  says.  "These 
people  had  withdrawn  to  the  point,  psycho- 
logically speaking,  where  they  were  danger- 
ous. I  could  not  tell  what  they  would  do." 

When  he  tried  to  explain  to  the  captain  one 
evening  what  he  was  doing  to  his  crew, 
the  chaplain  recalls,  Arnhelter  treated  him 
to  a  four-to-flve-hour  harangue  designed  to 
convince  him   that  everything  was  fine. 

The  chaplain  says  he  got  the  feeling  that 
"no  one  could  tell  him  anything."  He  left 
the  ship,  mulled  the  problem  over  for  about 
a  week  and  then  reported  to  Commander  Mll- 
llgan  and  told  him  be  felt  that  "something 
must  be  done"  about  the  Vance. 

Amhelter  contends  that  the  chaplain,  a 
rugged- looking  man  who  had  spent  three 
years  as  a  security  guard  In  the  military  po- 
lice and  as  an  Army  education  specialist  be- 
fore entering  a  seminary,  was  Just  a  "neo- 
phyte and  a  do-gooder." 

Shortly  after  the  chaplain  departed.  Hardy, 
who  Inalsts  he  tried  to  stay  loyal  to  the  cap- 
tain, enforce  his  orders  and  hold  the  ship  to- 
gether, began  taking  two  kinds  of  pills  for 
a  developing  \jlcer.  Every  time  Arnhelter 
would  summon  him  on  the  phone,  he  says, 
"my  stomach  would  twist  up  into  a  knot." 

Hardy's  stomach  was  given  one  of  Its  worst 
Jolts  In  late  March.  Navy  headquarters  In 
Saigon  received  an  intelligence  report  that 
a  Chinese  submarine  was  going  to  rendez- 
vous with  Vletcong  Junks  off  the  southern 
coast  to  transfer  arms.  The  Vcuice  and  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  patrol  craft  were  ordered  Into 
a  secret  96-hour  alert  to  detect  the  sub- 
marine. 

Amhelter  summoned  his  crew  to  the  fan- 
tail,  called  for  a  supreme  effort  to  find  the 
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submarine  and  vowed  to  "kill  It"  with  un- 
derwater explosives  If  It  did  not  Identify  It- 
self as  friendly.  As  a  last  resort,  he  said,  the 
Vance  would  ram  the  submarine. 

A  lieutenant  conunandlng  one  of  the  swift 
patrol  boats  attached  to  the  Vance,  Cornejo 
reports,  protested  to  Amhelter  that  it  was 
against  International  Iftw  to  sink  other  na- 
tions' submarines.  Amhelter  retorted  that 
he  was  captain  of  the  Vance  and  knew  what 
he  was  doing.  "That  kind  of  guy",  Radar- 
man  2/c  Robert  V.  Cheadle  says,  "could  start 
World  War  m." 

Curiously,  the  Vance's  officers  do  not  re- 
call reacting  to  this  announcement.  "We 
were  probably  too  browbeaten,"  Generous 
says.  "The  ridiculous  piled  on  you  so  often," 
Belmonte  explains,  "that  you  started  to  live 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  ridiculous." 

For  the  next  48  hours  the  Vance  enjoyed 
a  short  If  enforced  period  of  silence — at  least 
for  most  of  that  time.  Not  even  the  pros- 
pect of  a  Chinese  submarine  persuaded 
Arnhelter  to  suspend  "Hellcats  Reveille" 
or  "Roast  Beef  of  Olde  Englande, "  but  no 
paint  chipping,  slamming  of  hatches  or  other 
loud  noises  were  permitted  In  order  to  pre- 
serve quite  for  the  sonarmen  listening  for 
the  sub. 

Then  at  noon,  on  the  third  day,  Arnhelter, 
without  a  word  to  higher  headquarters,  his 
officers  say.  ordered  the  speedboat  lowered 
and  had  the  crew  spend  the  rest  of  the  day 
water-skiing  and  drinking  beer  from  the 
motor  whaleboat.  Hardy,  who  knew  he  was 
still  on  a  submarine  alert,  went  to  his  state- 
room in  disbelief.  When  the  captain  began 
a  running  commentary  In  sportscasters'  fash- 
Ion  over  the  loudspeaker  system,  Belmonte 
ripped  the  speaker  out  of  the  bulkhead  In 
the  Junior  officers'  compartment. 

Arnhelter  now  says  the  Vance  was  at 
anchor  for  six  hours  refueling  patrol  craft 
and  that  he  took  advantage  of  the  lull  to 
"Improve  morale."  His  officers  say  the  re- 
fueling opMrations  did  not  last  nearly  this 
long  and  that,  in  any  case,  the  frolicking 
speedboat  would  not  have  helped  the  sonar 
operators. 

Ironically,  Arnhelter's  final  undoing  ap- 
pears to  have  been  what  the  executive  offi- 
cer and  Generous  say  was  his  attempt  to 
put  an  official  seal  of  distinction  on  his  ex- 
ploits. He  had  them  propose  him  for  the 
Silver  Star,  the  Navy's  third  highest  com- 
bat award,  for  ""setting  a  resolute  example 
of  gallantry  and  intrepidity  In  action 
through  persistent  displays  of  boldness,  au- 
daciousness and  courage  in  the  leadership  of 
officers  and  men." 

Amhelter  says  the  two  men  spontaneously 
ivsked  to  propose  him  for  the  medal,  that  he 
merely  ""suggested  phrases"  from  official  ex- 
amples In  Navy  regulations  and  "never  saw" 
the  proposed  citation  and  the  covering  letter 
from  them  to  Conunander  MlUigan. 

They  say  the  Idea  was  bis,  that  he  called 
Hardy  to  his  cabin  with  a  pad  and  pencil  and 
dictated  to  him  the  proposed  citation  and 
the  covering  letter  so  that  the  clerk  who 
typed  them  would  think  they  had  originated 
with  the  executive  officer.  While  considerably 
more  Inflated  and  pompous,  the  citation  does 
resemble  Arnhelter's  earlier  extravagant  press 
releasee.  (The  sand  dune  in  the  incident  on 
Jan.  29,  which  In  the  press  release  acquired 
machlnegim  bunkers  and  entrenchments, 
now  bristled  with  "a  company  of  Vletcong 
hard-core  soldiery.") 

When  approached  by  Hardy,  Generous  told 
the  executive  officer  he  would  sign  the  cover- 
ing letter  to  Commander  MilUgan  and  obtain 
the  third  required  signature  from  an  en- 
listed man  only  If  Hardy  would  sign  a  sealed 
affidavit  that  set  forth  the  truth.  The  execu- 
tive officer  agreed.  Generous  typed  the  affi- 
davit and  they  botn  signed  It. 

Commander  MilUgan  later  stated  that  he 
did  not  see  the  affidavit,  which  he  received 
In  a  separate,  sealed  envelope  with  the  words 
"to  be  opened  only  by  the  direction  of  Lieut. 
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R.  S  Hardy,  tJ  S.N  ,  or  Ueut  W.  T.  Generous, 
U.SN,"  typed  on  the  outside.  The  Navy 
says  the  envelope  remains  sealed  in  a  safe 
in  Washington.  Generous,  however,  provided 
this  writer  with  a  copy  of  the  affidavit. 

The  captain  was  proposed  for  the  Silver 
Star,  the  affidavit  states,  "solely  as  a  result 
of  implicit  direction. 

"The  Idea  for  this  award  was  generated  by 
Commander  Arnhelter  himself,  despite  what 
the  letter  says.  The  words  of  the  letter  were 
dictated  to  Ueutenant  Hardy  by  Mr.  Arn- 
helter. The  letter  is  anything  but  a  spon- 
taneous attempt  to  cover  a  deserving  officer 
in  glory.  It  represents,  rather,  a  shameful 
farce,  and  a  degrading  of  all  those  brave  men 
who  have  earned  the  award. 

■"We  further  state  that  we.  as  the  two  most 
senior  officers  under  the  command,  signed 
the  letter  In  order  to  preserve  peace  In  the 
ship:  and  that  we  did  so  in  the  belief  that 
some  action  would  take  place  to  prevent  the 
actual  bestowing  of  the  award." 

If  it  did  not,  they  pledged  to  ask  Com- 
mander MilUgan  to  open  the  sealed  envelope. 

Lieut.  Uldis  Kordons,  the  squadron  com- 
munications officer,  returned  to  Manila  on 
March  26  after  a  stay  on  the  Vance.  He  gave 
MilUgan  a  report  slmUar  to  that  of  Chaplain 
Dando,  The  chaplain  prepared  a  sworn  state- 
ment and  both  men  urged  MilUgan  to  act. 
Coming  on  top  of  this  and  all  he  had  heard 
before,  the  Silver  Star  propK>sal  appears  to 
have  decided  MilUgan  to  move. 

On  March  29,  he  went  to  the  cruiser-de- 
stroyer group  commander,  Rear  Adm.  D.  G. 
Irvine,  and  told  him  and  Rear  Adm.  Thomas 
S.  King  Jr..  who  was  replacing  Admiral  Irvine 
at  the  time,  what  he  had  learned.  He  recom- 
mended that  Arnhelter  be  relieved  so  that  an 
Investigation  could  be  conducted.  A  request 
was  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel, 
and  the  four-line  order  of  relief  to  Arnhelter 
followed. 

Arnhelter's  last  week  on  the  Vance  was 
marred  by  the  disappearance  of  the  tape 
bearing  ""Hellcats  Reveille"  and  "Roast  Beef 
of  Olde  Englande"  on  It.  Someone  took  the 
tape  off  the  recorder  under  the  main  loud- 
speaker station  and  apparently  threw  it  Into 
Manila  Bay. 

The  day  before  Arnhelter  was  relieved. 
Smoot.  the  boatswain's  mate  who  had  been 
using  tranquilizers,  left  for  the  p>sychlatnc 
ward  at  the  Clark  Air  Force  Base  Hospital. 

The  manner  of  his  relief,  Amhelter  ar- 
gues, was  a  violation  of  Navy  regulations  in 
that  he  should  have  been  shown  the  ac- 
cusations against  him  and  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  answer  them  before  being 
taken  off  the  ship. 

The  Vance  was  due  to  return  to  Vietnam 
after  the  short  stay  In  ManUa  at  the  end  of 
March  for  repairs,  and  the  Navy  says  that 
regulations  permit  relieving  a  commander 
under  circumstances  where  war  needs  re- 
quire speed.  Arnhelter's  rights,  the  Navy 
says,  were  carefully  protected  during  the  in- 
vestigation and  the  exhaustive  reviews  that 
followed. 

Some  Navy  officers  privately  concede  that 
the  regulations  were  bent  in  the  initial  act 
of  getting  Arnhelter  off  the  ship.  There  w-is 
time  to  have  informed  him  of  the  allega- 
tions before  removing  him.  The  order  also 
relieved  him  permanently  of  command  cf 
the  Vance,  Instead  of  Just  physically  re- 
moving him  from  the  ship  while  the  Inves- 
tlgntlon  was  conducted.  But  officers  say  that 
the  real  error,  in  retrosp)ect.  was  the  failure 
to  court-martial  him  after  the  investigation. 
Although  it  would  not  surprise  some  officers 
if  Arnhelter  were  eventuaUy  court-martialed 
for  his  attacks  on  the  integrity  of  some  ad- 
mirals— and  he  has  said  he  would  welcome 
a  trial — the  Navy  seems  reluctant  to  do  so 
for  fear  of  making  him  a  martyr. 

The  formal  cotirt  of  Inquiry  he  Is  demand- 
ing, the  Navy  contends,  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  and  money.  Amhetler  wants  the  court 
to  consist  of  elderly  retired  admirals,  on  the 
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grounds  that  the  present  Navy  hierarchy  la 
virtually  all   prejudiced   against  him. 

Admiral  King,  the  group  commander,  rec- 
ommended that  Arnhelter  be  given  a  puni- 
tive letter  of  repVlmand.  Vice  Adm.  Walter 
H.  Baumberger.  Commander  Cruiser-De- 
stroyer Force  Pacific  at  the  time  and  the 
next  higher  echelon  of  command,  disagreed. 
Baumberger  contended  that  most  of  the  40 
■findings  of  fact"  that  emerged  from  the 
Sublc  Bay  hearing  were  either  unsubstan- 
tiated or  that  the  extent  of  culpabUlty  could 
not  be  proved.  He  recommended  that  Arn- 
helter be  given  another  command  under 
close  supervision  "to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  reassesment  of  his  abilities." 

Admiral  Baumberger  subsequently  de- 
cided that  he  was  wrong  and  that  Arnhelter 
had  learned  nothing.  The  admiral  said  so  In 
the  last  fitness  report  he  gave  Amhelter  be- 
fore the  Vance's  captain  was  transferred  to 
his  present  graveyard  post  as  a  communi- 
cations staff  officer  at  Treasure  Island,  Calif. 
Adm.  Roy  L.  Johnson,  Commander  In 
Chief,  Pacific  Fleet,  disagreed  with  "ooth  Ad- 
miral King  and  Admiral  Baumberger.  He 
overruled  Baumberger's  opinions  on  the 
"findings  of  fact."  He  also  recommended  that 
Amhelter  not  be  penalized  with  a  letter  of 
reprimand,  but  that  his  relief  be  upheld  "for 
cause,"  I.e.,  for  good  reason,  and  that  he 
never  be  given  a  command  again,  cither 
ashore  or  at  sea.  This  was  the  position  the 
Navy  finally  adopted. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  questions  in  the 
case  has  been  Just  how  Arnhelter  became 
captain  of  the  Vance  In  the  first  place.  Capt. 
H.  Lynn  Matthews,  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel officer  handling  lieutenant  command- 
ers at  the  time,  says  Capt.  Richard  G. 
Alexander  achieved  the  appointment  by 
trickery. 

Matthews  says  he  was  vigorously  opposed 
to  giving  Arnhelter  a  command  and  that  a 
five-man  command  clearance  board,  of  which 
both  he  and  Alexander  were  members,  had 
cleared  Arnhelter  only  in  "emergency"  situ- 
ations where  no  other  qualified  officer  was 
available.  However.  In  September,  1965, 
Matthevsrs  says,  Alexander  showed  him  a 
letter  to  Amhelter  from  Vice  Adm.  Benedict 
J.  Semmes.  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  inform- 
ing Amhelter  that  he  would  be  made  cap- 
tain of  the  Vance. 

Matthews  says  he  has  since  discovered  that 
this  letter  had  not  been  properly  routed 
through  officers  who  knew  of  the  restriction 
on  Arnhelter's  command  clearance  before  It 
was  signed  by  the  admiral.  Matthews  claims 
that  "Captain  Alexander  had  done  this  pretty 
much  on  his  own." 

Alexander  denies  any  trickery.  He  says  he 
assigned  Amhelter  to  the  Vance  on  instruc- 
tions from  the  senior  member  of  the  com- 
mand board.  Matthews,  he  says,  was  not  even 
a  member  of  the  board.  And  "contrary  to 
all  lying  insinuations  of  someone  in  Wash- 
ington, there  was  absolutely  no  restriction 
on  [  Arnhelter's)  command  clearance  as  being 
for  emergency  use  only."  (Two  other  officers 
on  the  board  say  that  Matthews  was  a  mem- 
ber and  that  there  was  such  a  restriction.) 

After  Amhelter  was  relieved,  Alexander 
explains,  he  had  "a  feeling  in  my  bones"  that 
the  Vance's  captain  had  been  "sabotaged  by 
dissident  Junior  officers."  The  feeling  grew 
Into  a  conviction  strong  enough  to  gamble 
his  carrer  on  Arnhelter's  behalf  because  he 
beUeves  the  case  has  seriously  endangered  the 
authority  of  a  warship  captain  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  command  responslblUty  within  the 
Navy. 

A  taU,  aloof  man  with  the  strlnklngly  hand- 
some, aristocratic  features  of  a  storybook 
naval  officer.  Captain  Alexander  says  he  had 
long  felt  the  Navy's  promotion  policies  were 
so  conservative  that  they  were  driving  out 
talented.  If  controversial,  officers.  He  was  not 
a  personal  friend  of  Arnhelter's  but  had  come 
to  admire  him  in  the  course  of  their  profes- 
sional relationship  and  because  of  Arnhel- 
ter's articles  on  antisubmarine  defenses. 
Alexander  also  notes  that  Amhelter  had  re- 
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celved  outstanding  fitness  reports  in  his  last 
major  assignment  before  the  Vance  and  had 
been  recommended  for  a  command  by  his 
superiors. 

Officers  friendly  with  Alexander  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  explain  why  he  carried  the  struggle 
to  the  point  of  committing  professional  sui- 
cide. He  is  now  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Operations  in  the  Boston  Naval  District,  a 
deadend  post.  At  one  time  he  was  designated 
for  command  of  the  battleship  New  Jersey. 
One  officer  notes  that  throughout  his  un- 
usually fine  career  as  a  staff  officer  and  de- 
stroyer commander,  Alexander  had  always 
been  outspoken  on  controversial  subjects  and 
had  usually  been  proved  correct.  "You're 
dealing  virlth  an  individual,"  he  says,  "who 
had  been  wrong  very  few  times  In  his  life, 
and  he's  not  going  to  let  go  of  this  dying  cat 
yet." 

Arnhelter's  articulate  and  well-publicized 
case  has  indeed  won  him  sympathy  in  the 
Navy  from  officers  who  dislike  the  manner  of 
his  relief  and  who  fear  the  poeslbiUty  of 
being  undermined  by  clandestine  complaints 
from  Juniors.  "To  the  subalterns  of  many  a 
ship,  the  Ught  has  been  lit."  Arnhelter  warns, 
""and  the  Way  has  been  paved." 

Amhelter  gave  the  impression  In  lengthy 
Interviews  with  this  writer  that  he  was  still 
unaware  of  the  effect  his  actions  has  had 
on  his  crew,  despite  the  six  and  a  hal.'  days 
of  testimony  at  Subic  Bay.  "The  only  mistake 
I  made,"  he  says,  ""was  being  too  compassion- 
ate and  not  giving  Hardy  and  Generous  the 
ax  while  I  could." 

His  letters  to  Congressmen  and  newspaper 
editors,  often  mailed  free  In  franked  Navy 
envelopes,  are  entitled,  "The  Vance  Mutiny." 
He  attributes  his  demise  entirely  to  the 
"mutiny  and  conspiracy  afloat"  that  he  says 
were  masterminded  by  Generous,  "an  atheist 
and  conscientious  objector"  with  ""a  twisted 
and  diabolical  mind."  The  ""Incompetent" 
Hardy  was  allegedly  the  co-consplrator  and 
the  "beatnik"'  Belmonte,  Cornejo  and  others 
were  participants  to  varying  degrees. 

Generous  Is  now  on  a  scholarship  at  Stan- 
ford University,  studying  for  a  doctorate  in 
American  history.  He  spent  18  months  on 
Vietnam  patrol  on  the  Vance,  both  before 
and  after  Arnhelter's  99  days.  He  says  he  be- 
lieved In  flghUng  the  Vietnam  war  then  and 
still  does.  A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  honor  grad- 
uate In  Navy  R.O.T.C.  from  Brown  UrUver- 
sity,  he  says  he  might  have  made  a  career 
of  the  Navy  If  It  had  not  been  for  Arnhelter. 
His  conscience  troubles  him.  "I'm  not 
proud  of  what  I  did,"  he  says.  "You  were 
constantly — over  the  most  minor  things 
sometimes  and  sometimes  over  really  major 
things — torn  between  having  to  obey  him 
and  the  law.  Supposing  I  had  gone  to  war 
with  him  about  those  false  position  re- 
ports .  .  .  pressed  court-martial  charges. 
Practically  speaking,  that's  absurd.  That 
makes  a  nice  kind  of  novel,  that  kind  of 
sund,  but  that  doesn't  happen  In  the  real 
world. 

"So  what  you  end  up  doing  is  something 

sneaky,  like  I  did,  and  that's  send  the 

thing   and   then   make   a   log   entry.   That's 
Pontius  Pilate." 

The  "beatnik"  Belmonte  now  makes  a 
business  of  restoring  old  homes  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  enjoyed  his  subsequent  year  In 
Vietnam  as  a  gunfire  spotter  with  the  Ma- 
rines and  says  his  sole  reason  for  leaving  the 
Navy  was  Arnhelter.  "Suppose  some  friend  of 
Arnhelter's  was  on  one  of  my  promotion 
boards  five  years  from  now?"  he  asks. 

Belmonte  and  Generous  are  suing  Arn- 
helter for  defamation  of  character  and  Inva- 
sion of  privacy,  and  he  is  countersuing  them. 
The  ■■Incompetent"  Hardy  has  since  been 
promoted  to  Ueutenant  commander.  He  of- 
fered to  make  his  fitness  report  file,  contain- 
ing the  record  of  his  entire  performance  in 
the  Navy,  available  to  this  writer  for  pubU- 
catlon.  (Arnhelter  has  provided  only  some 
of  his  reports  and  has  decUned  fuU  access  to 
his  file  despite  repeated  requests.) 
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Hardy  Is  now  assigned  to  the  Key  West 
(Florida)  Test  and  Evaluation  Detachment. 
His  conscience  troubles  him.  too.  He  worries 
that  Innocent  people  might  have  been  killed 
or  Injured  by  stray  shells  in  one  of  Arn- 
helter's 'engagements  with  the  enemy." 

Boatswain's  Mate  1/c  Johnnie  Smoot  has 
now  retired  from  the  Navy  and  is  working 
as  a  painter  at  an  aircraft  rep.<iir  facility  in 
Oklahoma  City.  He  had  wanted  to  stay  In 
the  Navy  for  30  years,  he  says,  but  left  at 
the  end  of  21  because  he  was  afraid  he  might 
encounter  another  Captain  Amhelter. 

During  the  month  and  a  half  he  spent 
In  psychiatric  wards  before  being  released. 
Smoot  says,  the  pwy^chlatrists  would  not  be- 
Ueve  the  stories  He  told  them  about  life 
under  Arnhelter — "they  said  I  must  have 
talked  that  way  about  all  my  captains," 

Then  he  adds:  "Arnhelter  should  have 
been  there  Instead  of  me." 

ARNHEITER:    ANNAPOLIS,   19S2 

A  boylsh-looklng  man  of  43  years,  Marcus 
AurelUis  Arnhelter.  one  of  twin  sons  of  a 
singing  Instructor  and  choirmaster  In  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  City,  entered  West  Point 
in  1946.  He  flunked  out  at  the  end  of  a  year 
and  stated  upon  resigning  that  be  "did  not 
wish  to  devote  (his)  life  to  military  service.'' 
In  1948  he  entered  the  Naval  Academy,  grad- 
uating in  1952  and  standing  628th  in  a  class 
of  783  midshipmen.  While  there  he  got  Into 
trouble  with  the  academy  commandant  for 
writing  an  article  for  a  student  publication 
on  the  sexual  escapades  of  Horatio  Nelson, 
the  British  naval  hero. 

Lieutenant  (J.g.)  Arnhelter  emerged  from 
the  Navy's  electronic  officers'  school  In  1954, 
39th  in  a  class  of  39.  The  next  year  he  was 
passed  over  for  promotion  to  full  Ueutenant; 
only  about  5  per  cent  of  all  Navy  officers  are 
passed  over  when  they  become  eligible  for 
that  particular  promotion.  Navy  sources  say 
that  Arnhelter's  last  fitness  report  as  elec- 
tronics officer  on  the  destroyer  Flske  in  1956 
indicates  he  received  nonjudicial  punish- 
ment for  being  absent  without  leave,  an  un- 
usual offense  for  an  officer.  The  report  pre- 
dicted that  he  "will  never  make  a  naval 
officer." 

His  fitness  reports  over  the  years  fluctuate 
from  fexcellent  to  poor.  Navy  sources  say. 
Some  of  his  superiors  were  highly  impressed 
with  his  energy,  imagination  and  writing  and 
speaking  skills,  while  others  were  Irritated 
by  his  actions  to  the  point  of  seriously  ques- 
tioning his  Judgment. 

During  a  three-year  tour  at  the  Pentagon 
from  1960  to  1963.  Arnhelter  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  number  of  admirals.  He  took 
part  In  an  Internal  Navy  intrigue  to  divert 
budget  funds  from  aviation  to  antisubmarine 
warfare  programs  by  writing  a  novel  called 
■"Shadow  of  Peril"'  under  a  pseudonym.  Arn- 
helter also  openly  published  controversial 
articles  in  military  magazines  on  serious 
weaknesses  in  the  cotintry's  antisubmarine 
defenses.  These  articles  arotised  the  anger  of 
the  Navy's  airmen,  but  were  praised  by  de- 
stroyer officers  and  surface-ship  admirals. — 
N.S. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  15,  1968] 
The  99  Days  on  the  Vance 

To  the  Editor: 

Apparently  NeU  Sheehan  ("The  99  Days 
of  Captain  Amhelter,"  Aug.  11)  cast  himself 
m  the  role  of  Judge  and  jury,  and,  after  Inter- 
viewing some  of  the  principals  in  the  Arn- 
helter case,  passed  Judgment  and  wrote  his 
story,  executing  his  decision  and  Lieutenant 
Commander  Arnhelter  at  the  same  time. 

First  of  all,  his  account  presents  an  in- 
credibly lopsided  picture  of  life  on  the  Vance 
during  the  99  days  when  Amhelter  was  in 
command.  (Surely  somewhere  in  the  11-odd 
pages  that  the  article  spanned,  space  could 
have  been  found  for  Amhelter  to  give  his 
version  of  some  of  the  Incidents  that  oc- 
curred, but  doubtless,  this  would  have  de- 
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tractsd    from    ttae   entertainmant    value   of 

the  article.) 

Secondly.  Mr.  Sbeehan  toUll;  Ignores  tba 
main  point  of  the  matter:  that  the  Navy 
hffj  never  to  this  day  given  Arnhelter  a  fair 
trial  and  an  opportunity  to  reply  to  these 
charges.  Mr.  Sheeban  falls  to  mention  that 
approximately  one  fifth  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  (86  Congress- 
men) signed  a  petition  asking  the  Navy  to 
bold  a  formal  coxirt  of  inquiry  Into  the  mat- 
ter— and  the  Navy  refused,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  refuse  all  requests  both  from  In- 
dividual Congressmen  and  from  private  citi- 
zens, as  well. 

He  falls  to  mention  that  a  taxpayer-sup- 
ported component  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  conducted  itself  In  a  manner 
which  can  only  be  described  as  "the  public 
be  damned."  It  has  deliberately  released  to 
the  press  false  information  and  has  twisted 
and  squirmed  In  every  possible  way  to  avoid 
giving  this  man  the  fair  hearing  and  the 
"day  In  court"  to  which  he  Is  entitled. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  United  SUtes  Navy 
is  more  concerned  with  preserving  Its  own 
Image  of  infallibility — no  matter  what  the 
cost  In  honor  and  Integrity — than  It  Is  In 
seeking  the  truth.  It  Is  determined  to  per- 
petuate '  Its  decisions — no  matter  how  bad 
they  ihay  be — rather  than  admit  to  even  the 
possibility  of  a  mistake. 

The  86  Congressmen  who  signed  that  pe- 
tition are  not  attempting  to  Judge  Arn- 
helter. They  are  merely  asking  that  he  be 
given  a  fair  trial.  But  apparently  they're  ask- 
ing for  quite  a  lot — at  least  more  than  the 
Navy  wants  to  give. 

JosKPH  Y.  RxsmcK, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washinoton. 

The  author  replies:  "A  pedestrian  Is  hit  by 
an  automobile  and  a  reporter  Is  told  to  Inves- 
tigate the  circumstances  and  write  a  story. 
He  Intervelws  the  driver  of  the  car  at  great 
length  and  then  conducts  similarly  lengthy 
Interviews  with  numeroiw'eyewltnesses.  The 
eyewitnesses  tell  him  a  version  which  differs 
radically  from  that  of  the  driver.  The  re- 
porter also  finds  that  the  driver's  version  Is 
contradicted  at  essential  points  by  tape  re- 
cordings of  the  driver's  conversations  at  the 
time  of  the  accident  and  by  other  documen- 
tary evidence.  When  the  reporter  writes  his 
story,  he  gives  the  driver's  version.  But  his 
story  reflects  the  weight  of  the  evidence.  If 
the  story  did  not,  the  reporter  would  be  mis- 
leading the  reader.  I  tried  not  to  mislead  the 
reader  In  the  account  of  Lieut.  Comdr.  Mar- 
cus Aurellus  Arnhelter's  99  days  as  captain 
of  the U SB.  Vance. 

"Mr.  Resnlck  Is  presumably  referring  to  the 
Navy's  refusal  to  convene  a  formal  court  of 
Inquiry  Into  the  case  when  he  speaks  of  'a 
fsdr  trial'  for  Mr.  Arnhelter.  I  reported  this. 
I  also  reported  that  a  week  after  Mr.  Arn- 
helter was  relieved,  a  Navy  captain  took  six 
and  a  half  days  of  sworn  testimony  from 
Mr.  Arnhelter,  his  subordinate  officers  and 
crewmen  of  the  Vance  In  what  the  Navy  calls 
an  Informal  inquiry.  Mr.  Arnhelter  was  rep- 
resented by  a  lawyer  and  the  verbatim  record 
shows  he  was  given  full  opportunity  to  reply 
to  the  charges  against  him. 

"Mr.  Arnhelter  was  subsequently  given 
months  on  Navy  time  to  draw  up  a  volumi- 
nous written  rebuttal  to  the  charges.  His 
case  has  been  exhaustively  reviewed  at  all 
responsible  levels  of  the  Navy  and  each  re- 
viewing authority  has  maintained  that  Mr. 
Arnhelter's  rights  have  been  fully  protected. 
The  Navy  contends  that  a  formal  court  of 
Inquiry  at  this  point  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  and  money.  I  reported  this  as  well  and 
left  it  to  the  reader  to  decide  who  Is  right. 

"The  point  of  the  matter  is  what  happened 
on  the  Vance  during  those  99  days.  Mr  Res- 
nlck became  Mr.  Arnhelter's  Congressional 
champion  without  bothering  to  Interview  the 
officere   and   men   who   bad   served    on    the 
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Vance.  Blghty-flve  other  Congressmen  took 
Mr.  Resnlck's  word  and  signed  the  petition 
for  a  court  of  inquiry.  Mr.  Resnlck  also  re- 
cently publicized  his  role  in  the  case  In  paid 
political  advertisements  while  unsuccessftilly 
seeking  the  E>emocratlc  nomination  for  the 
Senate  His  chagrin  at  my  account  Is  under- 
standable." 
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LASTING  IMPLICATIONS  OP  THE 
PORTAS  CONFIRMATION  CON- 
TROVERSY 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  PODEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had 
several  occasions  In  recent  weeks  to  ex- 
press my  views  on  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  conflrmatlon  of  Mr.  Justice 
Abe  Portas  to  various  groups  within  my 
constituency.  I  oppose  those  who  are 
seeking  to  prevent  this  confirmation  for 
the  following  principal  reasons:  Plrst, 
Mr.  Justice  Portas  is  eminently  qualified; 
and,  second,  the  arguments  raised 
against  him.  and  the  tactics  being  used 
to  enforce  them,  create  a  dangerous 
precedent  for  the  future,  threatening  the 
independence  of  our  judiciary  branch. 

My  full  views  concerning  these  vital 
questions  follow: 

Whether  Mr.  Justice  Abe  Portas  should 
be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  is  one  of  the 
most  vital  questions  currently  confront- 
ing the  conscience  of  this  Nation,  Be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  elected 
officials  to  speak  and  explain  their  views 
on  the  great  issues  of  the  day,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  explain  why  I  enthusias- 
tically support  the  conflrmatlon  of  Mr. 
Justice  Portas. 

Mr.  Justice  Portas  has  had  an  extraor- 
dinarily distinguished  career  in  the  law 
after  attending  public  schools  in  Mem- 
phis. Tenn.  He  finished  at  the  top  of  his 
class  at  the  Yale  Law  School:  he  became 
a  law  professor  at  that  law  school  upon 
graduation;  he  has  been  a  top-level  Fed- 
eral administrator;  he  hfts  been  hailed  as 
one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  lawyers; 
and  he  has  already  served,  after  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate,  for  3  years  as  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  In  terms  of  wisdom.  Intellect, 
character,  and  experience,  his  fitness  to 
be  Chief  Justice  cannot  reasonably  or 
fairly  be  assailed. 

What  then  is  the  basis  on  which  a 
small  band  of  partisan  Senators  plan  to 
filibuster  in  order  to  prevent  the  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Justice  Portas?  Two 
major  arguments  are  raised.  One  is  that 
a  President  should  not  appoint  a  Chief 
Justice  in  the  fintil  months  of  his  tenure 
In  office.  Neither  logic  nor  precedent  sup- 
port this  contention.  Presidents  from 
George  Washington  to  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower have  made  appointments  to  the 
courts  close  to  the  end  of  their  terms. 
And  there  Is  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  not  have  done  so.  A  President  is 
no  more  disqualified  from  making  ap- 
pointments at  the  close  of  his  tenure 
than  he  is  from  discharging  the  other 
duties  of  his  office;  the  ix)wer  of  veto, 
the  power  of  treaty,  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment are  all  his  until  January  20. 


The  other  argument  is  that  Justice 
Portas  should  not  become  Chief  Justice 
because  they  do  not  agree  with  his  judi- 
cial philosophy.  This  argument  not  only 
is  Irrelevant  to  the  question  of  whether 
Mr.  Justice  Portas  is  qualified,  but  also 
misconstrues  the  role  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  our  constitutional  system.  In 
that  system,  our  Federal  courts  are  in- 
dependent of  the  other  branches  of  Gov- 
eniment,  the  Congress  and  the  executive, 
and  the  grant  of  life  terms  to  Federal 
judges  is  designed  precisely  in  order  to 
assure  that  independence.  There  are 
those  who  would  destroy  that  independ- 
ence by  requiring  that  a  nominee's  con- 
firmation turn  upon  his  philosophical 
agreement  with  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  Senate — I  say  "overwhelming 
majority"  because  a  voclferant  minority 
would  use  the  filibuster  in  hopes  of  pre- 
venting a  Senate  vote  on  the  matter  of 
confirmation.  It  is  my  view  that  it  is 
antithetical  to  our  form  of  government 
to  allow  Congress,  or  a  small  minority 
of  Congress  to  exercise  such  a  controlling 
infiuence  over  the  Supreme  Court. 

I,  therefore,  believe  the  arguments 
raised  against  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Justice  Portas  are  totally  without  foun- 
dation. But  more  impoitant,  the  raising 
of  these  arguments,  and  the  tactics  being 
used  to  enforce  them,  create  a  dangerous 
precedent  for  the  future.  Should  the  op- 
position prevail,  it  could  well  mean  in  the 
future  that  practically  no  man  could  be 
confirmed  to  the  Supreme  Court  no  mat- 
ter what  his  qualifications  may  be;  for 
there  will  always  be  a  minority  of  people 
who  disagree  with  his  philosophy,  and 
can  filibuster  to  prevent  a  vote  by  the 
full  Senate.  This  tactic  is  alien  to  the 
democratic  process  of  majority  rule,  and 
its  efforts  would  seriously  endanger  the 
function  of  our  Supreme  Court.  Further, 
if  the  opposition  were  to  prevail,  vacan- 
cies In  our  Federal  courts  would  have  to 
go  unfUled  for  perhaps  a  year  or  more  at 
the  close  of  each  presidential  term. 
thereby  creating  a  heavier  backlog  in 
our  courts  and  delaying,  even  perhaps 
denying,  the  proper  dispensation  of 
justice. 

To  deny  Mr.  Justice  Portas  confirma- 
tion as  Chief  Justice  is  to  raise  these 
dangers  to  our  form  of  government,  and 
is  to  deny  an  honorable  man  conflrma- 
tlon on  a  false  basis.  The  Issue  should  be 
simple:  Is  Mr.  Justice  Portas  qualified? 
I  think  the  answer  Is  so  obviously  affirm- 
ative as  to  warrant  no  debate;  Even 
Richard  Nixon,  standard  bearer  for  the 
party  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Justice  Portas. 
recently  characterized  Mr.  Portas  as 
"one  of  the  ablest  Justices  on  the  Court." 
He.  therefore,  should  be  immediately 
confirmed  so  that  the  Supreme  Court 
may  go  about  Its  work. 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  P.  SIKES 


HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

or    SOUTH    CABOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  the  members  of  the  Florida  dele- 
gation and  Congressman  Sikes'  host  of 
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friends  In  honoring  him  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  his  long  and  Impressive 
tenure  of  senlce  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  understand  Congressman  Sixes  en- 
joys the  distinction  of  serving  the  State 
of  Florida  longer  than  any  other  Con- 
gressman and  I  am  certain  that  we  do 
not  have  a  more  Eictlve  or  influential 
member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  than  Mr.  Sikes. 

The  State  of  Florida  is  extremely  for- 
tunate in  having  a  man  of  Congressman 
Sixes'  ability  and  determination  to  serve 
them  here  as  their  Representative  in  the 
National  Congress. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  and  pleas- 
ure of  serving  with  Congressman  Sixes 
during  his  entire  tenure  of  service  in  the 
Congress  and  I  know  that  he  will  con- 
tinue for  a  number  of  years  to  be  one  of 
the  most  influential  Members  of  this 
body.  Again,  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
State  of  Florida  for  their  good  judgment 
in  keeping  a  man  of  Congressman  Sixes' 
ability  as  their  Representative  in  Con- 
gress. 


IMPORT  QUOTAS  ON  FOREIGN  MEAT 

HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
1  1967,  during  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress.  I  introduced  H.R.  9499  which 
would  place  import  quotas  on  foreign 
meat  and  meat  products.  It  would  also 
make  a  number  of  changes  in  the  sys- 
tem under  which  foreign  meats  and  meat 
products  are  allowed  Into  this  country. 
Although  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  held  hearings  on  the  import  prob- 
lem this  year,  no  action  has  been  taken 
on  specific  legislation  in  the  various 
fields  where  imports  are  endangering 
domestic  products. 

Those  of  us  who  support  limits  on  im- 
ports are  called  protectionists  by  those 
who  favor  unrestricted  trade  with  other 
nations.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
where  the  importation  of  foreign  meat 
is  concerned,  I  am  a  protectionist.  First, 
I  want  to  protect  the  consumer  from 
purchasing  meat  or  meat  products  which 
might  have  been  processed  in  unsanitary 
conditions  or  damaged  in  some  way  dur- 
ing shipment  to  America. 

Second,  I  want  to  protect  the  cattle- 
men of  this  country  from  being  under- 
cut from  low-quality,  low-priced  meat. 
There  are  thousands  of  cattlemen,  both 
large  and  small,  in  the  United  States  who 
have  a  considerable  investment  in  their 
operations.  Imports  already  are  threat- 
ening domestic  cattle  operations,  but  a 
heavy  infiux  of  imports,  which  could  be 
possible  under  present  legislation,  would 
.severely  hurt  our  domestic  cattle  Indus- 
tr>'. 

It  appears  now  that  we  will  not  take 
any  action  on  this  legislation  in  the 
Congress.  However,  I  certainly  Intend 
to  reintroduce  identical  or  similar  legis- 
lation as  soon  as  the  91st  Congress  con- 
venes next  January. 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  release  from 
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the  American  National  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation further  stresses  the  need  for 
this  legislation,  and  I  Insert  that  release 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Denver.  September  17. — The  sudden  deci- 
sion Of  New  Zealand  and  Australia  to  halt  all 
beef  shipments  to  the  United  States  for  the 
remainder  of  1968  clearly  reveals  the  hap- 
hazard, unbusinesslike  operation  permitted 
under  our  present  meat  Import  laws  which 
adversely  affect  both  domesUc  producers  and 
exporting  countries. 

Bill  House  of  Cedar  Vale,  Kans.,  president 
of  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion made  that  statement  today  upon  learn- 
ing of  the  announcement  issued  In  Welling- 
ton, N.Z.  by  the  meat  boards  of  those  two 
countries.  He  said  their  cattlemen  are  now 
faced  with  at  least  two  months  without  a 
major  market  for  beef  which  undoubtedly 
win  afreet  their  prices.  Their  painful  posltlofv 
parallels  the  problem  faced  In  earlier  months 
by  U.S.  cattlemen  when  excessive  Imports 
were  being  dumped  on  our  shores.  House  said. 
Self-imposed  reduction  of  domestic  beef 
tonnage  during  this  period  of  extra-heavy 
Imports  was  the  only  factor  that  saved  domes- 
tic producers  from  disaster.  House  pointed 
out. 

House  recalled  that  ANCA  had  called  at- 
tention to  this  erratic  and  harmful  pattern 
several  times  previously  this  year  In  an  effort 
to  encourage  Congress  to  adopt  "clean-up 
language"  in  the  meat  quota  law  of  1964 
which  can  be  accomplished  In  the  proposed 
amending  statutes. 

The  abrupt  facing  of  facts  on  the  part  of 
the  two  major  beef  exporting  countries  means 
that  the  Congress  must  also  realize  that  the 
many  far-seeing  Congressmen  and  Senators 
sponsoring  the  Meat  Quota  Act  amendments 
are  correct  In  demanding  changes  that  would 
benefit  domestic  cattlemen  and  give  export- 
ing countries  a  reasonable  share  of  the  U.S. 
market  on  a  .stable  basis.  House  said. 

The  ANCA  president  cited  the  fact  that 
shipments  of  beef  now  enroute  by  ship  will 
likely  keep  the  channels  full  through  October, 
and  probably  into  November.  This  is  hls- 
torlcallv  a  period  of  heavy  cow  marketings 
by  domestic  cattlemen  which  will  give  tm 
adequate  supply  of  the  same  type  beef  at  a 
competitive  price. 

House  said  the  United  States  has  always 
had  the  potential  to  provide  all  the  beef  re- 
quired by  our  consumers  at  reasonable 
prices,  with  the  added  benefit  of  better  qual- 
ity and  full  assurance  of  proper  wholesome- 
ness  under  the  new  1968  meat  Inspection  law. 
But,  he  added,  we  have  been  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  supply  the  domestic  market  by 
economic  squeezes  contrived  in  the  name  of 
well-meaning  but  grossly  mismanaged  world- 
wide sociological  actions. 

The  current  development  focuses  attention 
upon  the  immediate  need  for  some  correc- 
tions which  win  enable  U.S.  cattlemen  to 
supply  consumers  on  a  year-around  basis  on 
a  mutually  beneficial  basis.  Listing  the 
amendments  to  the  meat  Import  law  as  a 
part  of  these  essential  corrections.  House  said 
these  would  eliminate  the  10%  override  on 
the  basic  import  quota;  adjust  the  base  pe- 
riod on  quotas  to  the  year  1962;  and  estab- 
lish quarterly  quotas. 

Pour  points  were  cited  by  the  ANCA  presi- 
dent as  a  part  of  the  effort  being  made  by 
U.S.  cattlemen  to  .=et  up  a  fair  standard  of 
benefit  to  the  American  consumer,  the  econ- 
omy and  the  government's  ruinous  Interna- 
tional trade  deficit: 

"1.  The  Australian  and  New  Zealand  beef 
supply  should  at  this  time  be  shifted  to  pro- 
tein-short countries  to  prevent  suffering  and 
even  starvation.  If  Indeed  these  exporters  do 
have  beef  to  ship.  Australia  has  had  to  deny 
Its  own  people  the  amount  of  beef  they  would 
like  to  have  In  order  to  ship  It  to  the  United 
States  for  dollars.  Thus  their  own  domestic 
market  could  be  profitably  boosted. 
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"2.  The  ANCA  proposals  have  been  made 
In  the  Interest  of  market  stability  for  all 
concerned.  Disruption  of  the  market  by  ar- 
tificial means  Is  to  be  deplored.  A  program  to 
assure  a  constant,  normal  supply  of  whole- 
some beef  will  provide  consumers  with  an 
opportunity  to  budget  month-ln  and  month- 
out  at  a  stable  price,  and  will  also  provide 
the  U.S.  cattlemen  with  a  chance  to  market 
part  of  their  cow  herds  that  has  proved  to  be 
unprofitable  In  the  past  several  years. 

"3.  The  current  situation  should  serve  to 
remind .  consumers  that  they  depend  upon 
the  U.S.  producers  for  the  major  part  of  their 
beef,  and  the  supply  can  be  Increased  If  do- 
mestic cattlemen  are  afforded  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  so  within  the  framework  of  the 
American  economic  Incentive  system. 

"4.  The  balance  of  trade  deficit  plaguing 
the  United  States  further  demands  that  do- 
mestic production  be  encouraged  as  an  ad- 
junct to  shoring  up  the  entire  economy. 
Beef  was  cited  by  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
cently as  one  of  the  consumer  Items  swelling 
the  import-export  deficit  that  must  be  cor- 
rected by  an  incoming  Admlnstratlon  to  save 
the  nation's  dollar  position." 


FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  FUNDS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  has  again  employed  one 
of  Its  favorite  political  devices — a  freeze 
on  Federal  highway  aid  funds  xmtil  at 
least  December  of  this  year.  This  is  a 
typical  administration  ploy  to  make  the 
spending  cut  imposed  by  Congress  par- 
ticularly distasteful  in  an  effort  to  pres- 
sure the  House  and  Senate  into  accept- 
ing something  less  than  the  $6  billion 
spending  reduction  ordered  in  the  Rev- 
enue and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968. 

According  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, no  new  Federal  aid  highway 
projects  will  be  approved  until  December 
1,  1968,  in  a  so-called  effort  to  save  $200 
million  toward  the  $6  billion  cut  ordered 
by  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
not  fooled  by  this  sham.  The  public  knows 
full  well  that  the  highway  trust  fund  was 
established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  con- 
structing. Improving,  and  maintaining 
our  national  highway  system  and  that 
the  trust  fund  is  sustained  by  highway 
user  taxes  which  are  quite  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  general  revenue  funds 
of  the  Treasury.  The  withholding  of  these 
funds  by  deferring  new  highway  projects 
will  in  no  way  help  to  balance  the  budget. 
Tills  freeze  Is  not  unprecedented,  but  Is 
only  the  latest  of  a  series  that  began  2 
years  ago.  The  President  has  just  pulled 
another  penny  prize  out  of  his  fiscal  "bag 
of  tricks." 

This  freeze  will  have  drastic  effects  on 
the  completion  of  the  Interstate  System 
nationwide,  which  has  already  been  post- 
poned beyond  its  completion  target  date 
of  1972  by  numerous  other  delays  in  the 
construction  program.  I  know  I  need  not 
take  my  colleagues'  time  to  discuss  the 
urgent  need  to  complete  this  long-over- 
due Interstate  System. 
In  my  own  State  of  California,  the 
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effect  of  this  fund  deferral  will  be  quite 
serious.  California  will  be  forced  to  defer 
$150  million  in  new  construction  projects 
scheduled  to  proceed  between  now  and 
December  or  even  longer,  if  the  ban  Is 
extended  beyond  December  1.  Such  a  on- 
agaln,  off-again  highway  construction 
program  causes  serious  diCQculties  for  the 
construction  Industry  and,  more  particu- 
larly, for  the  highway  construction 
workers  whose  livelihood  depends  on  con- 
sistent employment  opportunities. 

For  these  reasons,  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  urgently  requesting  the  administra- 
tion to  reconsider  this  new  arbitrary 
highway  fund  deferral  and  to  keep  faith 
with  the  States  and  the  people  in  allow- 
ing the  scheduled  completion  of  our 
highways  without  additional  political 
shenanigans. 


CONSTITUTION   IS   LEGAL 
SIMPLICITY 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or   CALlrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  September  25.  196S 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  days 
when  the  American  Constitution  is  under 
attack  by  the  detractors  of  this  great  Re- 
public, it  is  refreshing  to  find  the  editor 
emeritus  of  the  San  Diego.  Calif..  Union 
writing  an  editorial  pointing  out  the 
greatness  and  the  importance  of  our  Con- 
stitution. 

E^tor  Pourade's  article  refers  to  sev- 
eral short  textbooks  on  the  Constitution 
which  were  written  by  W.  Jefferson 
Davis,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Public  Affairs. 
These  short  texttxwks  are  handy  to  have 
and  should  be  made  available  to  the 
schoolchildren  of  America.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

CoNSTTronoN   Is    Legal   Simplicitt 

Up  until  a  few  years  ago  controversy  over 
the  Supreme  Court  flowed  at  high  levels;  to 
the  average  person,  the  court  was  something 
beyond  reach,  and  Its  constitutional  decisions 
weighed  only  upon  the  learned. 

But  Earl  Warren  brought  the  court  down 
to  earth,  so  to  speak,  and  everybody  began  to 
se«  that  no  matter  what  the  court  said  It  af- 
fected everybody's  life  as  well  as  the  life  of 
the  country. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  Is  what  the  Supreme  Court 
says  It  Is.  Unfortunately,  that  has  become 
true. 

For  years  now.  Jefferson  Oavls  of  San  Diego 
has  been  pointing  this  out  In  a  series  of  little 
books  he  has  written  under  the  sponsorship 
of  his  American  Academy  of  Public  Affairs, 
which  has  a  notable  list  of  active  and  Inac- 
tive supporters. 

He  Is  publishing  the  fourth  this  month, 
timed  for  the  obeervance  of  Constitution  Day, 
which  Is  Tuesday.  It  Is  titled  "The  Suprem- 
acy of  the  Constitution." 

The  other  books  are  "Law  of  the  Land," 
"Usxirpers  of  Power,"  and  "Judicial  Tyranny." 

None  of  them  are  large,  nor  are  they  aca- 
demic. They  seek  to  explain  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  how  It  Is  being 
changed  not  by  the  vote  of  the  people  but 
largely  extension  of  executive  power. 

President  John  P.  Kennedy  made  a  speech 
at  AnMrlcan  University  which  still  today  in- 
fluences attitudes  toward  the  Oonatltutlon. 
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Mr.  Kennedy  dismissed  the  Constitution  as 
a  document  for  an  agrarian  society. 

His  conclusion  must  be  weighted  against 
the  thou^bts  of  some  of  the  great  minds  of 
history,  and  not  Just  from  our  own  land. 

Gladstone  said.  "The  American  Constitu- 
tion is  the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck 
off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose 
of  man." 

Lord  Bryce.  a  student  of  government,  said. 
"The  American  Constitutional  Convention 
was  the  greatest  body  of  men  that  every  sat 
In  a  single  chamber." 

To  William  Pitt,  one  of  the  greatest  states- 
men In  English  history,  the  Constitution  •■will 
be  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  future 
generations  and  the  model  for  all  future  con- 
stitutions." 

Now  we  have  Earl  Warren.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Warren,  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
will  Insist  he  defers  to  no  man  in  his  respect 
for  the  Constitution. 

The  presidential  nomination  of  Justice  Abe 
Portas  to  succeed  Warren  has  brought  to  a 
head,  at  long  last,  the  flght  over  the  Supreme 
Court  and  Its  constitutional  authority. 

The  Senate  does  not  seem  of  a  mind  to 
eagerly  accept  Mr.  P\}rtas  as  chief  justice.  A 
full  examination  of  the  court's  self-desig- 
nated powers  to  change  the  Constitution 
without  the  consent  of  the  people  is  long 
overdue. 

Warren  has  made  It  plain  he  will  not  sur- 
render his  jxjst  until  Portas  is  confirmed — If 
he  ever  Is.  Thus  he  seeks  to  perp>etuate  a  5-4 
margin  by  which  It  has  been  contended  that 
the  court  has  been  converted  Into  a  body  that 
not  only  Judges  the  law  but  makes  the  laws. 

In  this  view  the  Supreme  Court  has  become 
an  Instrument  of  executive  power  as  well  as  a 
social  weapon  for  social  changes  as  decreed 
by  a  handful  of  men. 

In  his  new  book.  Davis  recalls  that  there 
long  has  been  a  recognition  among  more 
thoughtful  lawyers  and  legislators,  as  has 
been  stated,  that  "those  who  contrive  and 
strive  to  change  our  form  and  methods  of 
government  by  devitalizing  our  Constitution. 
are  as  much  engaged  In  overthrowing  the 
government  as  alien  and  domestic  fanatics 
who  plot  to  overthrow  the  government  by  a 
violent  revolution." 

Davis'  little  books  are  the  textbooks  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Supreme  Court  for 
those  who  want  to  know  the  facts  and  read 
the  arguments,  without  having  to  become 
members  of  the  bar. 


ADMINISTRATOR  JAMES  WEBB.  OP 
NASA.  RETIRES  At'l'EK  EXERCIS- 
ING DYNA\UC  LEADERSHIP  IN 
SPACE  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Administrator  James  Webb,  of  NASA, 
has  announced  he  is  retiring  from  his 
position  as  Administrator  of  our  great 
space  exploration  program. 

Administrator  Webb  has  served  8  years 
in  this  capacity,  and  during  this  period 
our  space  program  has  shown  its  greatest 
forward  thrust  and  its  greatest  progress. 

I  am  sure  the  President  will  appoint  a 
successor,  but  he  will  never  find  another 
James  Webb.  Jim  has  been  effective, 
capable,  forceful,  dynamic  and,  I  might 
add,  most  successful  in  his  leadership  of 
the  space  program  and  its  outstanding 
program  In  which  he  can  take  justifiable 
pride  in  accomplishment. 
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During  the  decade  since  sputnik  was 
launched  our  Nation  has  made  great 
strides  and  advances  in  our  program  of 
space  exploration.  During  8  years  of  this 
vital  and  crucial  period  the  space  pro- 
gram has  bf'en  under  the  able  leadership 
of  James  Webb.  It  was  during  this  decade 
that  the  United  States  launched  12 
manned  flights — all  successful — and  100 
successful  unmanned  flights.  James 
Webb  and  the  Nation  can  be  proud  of 
the  great  progress  and  achievements  of 
our  great  space  program. 

Certainly  we  in  the  Congress  regret 
the  retirement  of  James  Webb.  Certainly 
he  richly  deserves  his  well-earned  re- 
tirement, and  we  wish  for  him  the  very 
best  of  good  luck  and  success  in  the 
years  ahead. 


THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF  STOKELY 
CARMICHAEL 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    H.^MPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 
Wednesday.  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  con- 
tinues to  distress  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans that  the  Department  of  Justice  does 
not  proceed  against  Stokely  Carmichael 
for  violation  of  present  law.  In  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  De- 
cember 12.  1967.  I  urged  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  take  action  to  deport 
Carmichael.  pointing  out  that  Carmi- 
chael is  a  derivative  citizen  of  the  United 
States  Imving  been  born  in  Jamaica.  He 
was  the  son  of  parents  subsequently  nat- 
uralized and  became  a  citizen  by  oper- 
ation of  law. 

If  Carmichael  should  be  convicted  of 
a  violation  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Act — 8  U.S.C.  1481(9>— he 
will  lose  this  derivative  citizenship  and 
can  be  deported.  We  should  act  to  deport 
him  once  and  for  all  time.  This  section 
directly  provides  that  a  person  who  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  whether  by 
birth  or  naturalization,  shall  lose  his  na- 
tionality by  "violating  or  conspiring  to 
violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  section 
2383  of  title  18.  or  willfully  performing 
any  act  in  violation  of  section  2385  of 
title  18.  or  violating  section  2384  of  title 
18 — when  he  is  convicted  thereof — by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction."  The 
statute  further  provides  that  the  burden 
of  proof  in  such  cases  shall  be  merely  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence. 

Section  2385,  to  which  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  has  reference,  prohibits  advo- 
cacy of  the  overthrow  of  our  Government 
in  the  following  respects  and  language 
clearly  applicable  to  Carmichael's  utter- 
ances and  acts : 

Whoever  knowingly  or  vrtllfully  advocates, 
advises,  or  teaches  the  desirability  of  over- 
throwing or  destroying  the  Government  of 
'he  United  States  ...  or 

Whoever  .  .  .  attempts  to  organize  any 
.  .  .  group  or  assembly  of  persons  who  .  .  . 
advocate  or  encourage  the  overthrow  of  (the 
United  States)    ...  by  force  or  violence. 

Surely  the  evidence  shows  conclusively 
such  a  violation — repeatedly.  In  this  con- 
nection. I  commend  an  article  wTitten 
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by  John  D.  Lofton.  Jr..  which  appeared 
in  the  Manchester  Union  Leader  of  Tues- 
day. September  17.  entitled,  "Carmichael 
Treatment  Is  Preferred— Plus."  This 
story  illustrates  once  again  the  deeply 
disturbing  fact  that  despite  the  record 
of  this  man  he  has  not  been  prosecuted 
by  the  Justice  Department. 

Failure  to  act  in  notorious  cases  such 
as  this  is  continuing  evidence  of  the  need 
for  a  radical  change  in  the  policies  and 
leadership  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  article  follows: 

CARMICHAE^  Treatment  Is  Preferred — Plus 
(By  John  D.  Lofton,  Jr.) 

Washington,  D.C. — Over  the  past  few 
years.  Stokely  Carmichael  has: 

Urged  Individuals  to  say  "Hell,  no"  to  the 
draft:  advised  negroes  to  threaten  burning 
down  Washington.  DC.  If  they  do  not  get 
home  rule  (this  being  one  of  Carmichael's 
more  ridiculous  exhortations  since  black 
people  comprise  more  than  half  of  the  Dis- 
trict's residents  and  any  carrying  cut  of  the 
threat  would  of  course  guarantee  the  home- 
lessne.-is  of  thovisands  of  negroes):  said  that 
the  only  solution  to  the  American  negroe's 
problem  Is  "armed  revolution;"  called  for  the 
creation  of  maximum  damage  with  a  mini- 
mum loss  of  black  people  through  "guerrilla 
warfare:"  and  brandishing  a  pistol  during 
the  April  riots  In  Washington,  counseled  a 
window  breaking  youth  that  If  he  meant 
business  he  should  have  a  gun. 

Late  last  year  on  a  vehemently  antl-Amer- 
Ican  global  tour,  Carmichael  addressed  4,000 
Cubans  at  a  "Che  Guevara  Week"  meeting 
and  told  them.  "We  do  not  want  peace  in 
Vietnam,  we  want  the  Vietnamese  people 
to  defeat  the  United  States." 

He  also  boasted  that  "we  have  our  own 
list,  and  it  Includes  MacNamara,  Johnson  and 
Rusk — If  we  have  to  kill  them,  we  will." 

This  month.  In  his  new  role  as  prime  min- 
ister of  the  Black  Panther  Party  (Car- 
michael had  a  dispute  with  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Conunlttee  and  they 
gave  him  the  boot)  Carmichael  told  a  rally  In 
Oakland,  Calif.,  that  the  black  revolution  Is 
entering  "the  period  of  armed  struggle." 

A  revolutionary  differs  from  a  militant,  he 
said,  in  that  he  accepts  no  compromise  with 
the  existing  system  and  "must  be  ready  to 
pick  up  a  gun. 

"Don't  wear  a  leather  Jacket  unless  you  are 
ready  to  kill."  said  Carmichael. 

A  black  leather  Jacket  and  a  black  beret 
are  the  uniform  of  the  Black  Panther  Party. 

The  only  thing  more  contemptible  and 
despicable  than  the  public  utterances  of 
Stolcely  Carmichael  Is  the  spineless  inde- 
cisiveness  of  the  U.S.  Government  In  dealing 
with  him.  For  years.  Carmichael  has  been 
publicly  urging  that  people  burn,  kill  and 
refuse  to  serve  In  the  armed  forces,  yet  the 
Department  of  Justice  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Big,  Ramsey  Clark  (whom  Rep.  Sam 
Devlne  (R-Ohlo)  once  described  as  having 
all  the  courage  of  a  "bull  butterfly"  In  deal- 
In?  with  matters  such  as  this)  refuses  to 
lift  a  finger,  even  though  there  seems  to  be 
a.-nple  evidence  to  obtain  an  indictment. 

VIOLATED    r.S.    CODE 

Dean  Joseph  OTkleara  of  the  Notre  Dame 
Liw  School  In  an  article  In  the  American 
Bar  Association's  Journal  last  year  suggested 
that  Carmichael  has  clearly  violated  Title  50, 
section  462  (a)  of  the  US  Code  which  states: 
"Any  member  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem or  any  other  person  .  .  .  who  know- 
ingly counsels,  aids  or  abets  another  to  re- 
fuse or  evade  registration  or  service  In  the 
armed  forces  or  any  of  the  requirements  of 
this  title  .  .  .  shall  upon  conviction  In  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  or  com- 
petent Jurisdiction  be  punished  by  Impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  five  years  or  a 
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fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  Imprisonment." 

Former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Charles 
Whlttaker  has  written  a  Washington  news- 
paper: "Based  upon  press  reported  state- 
ments, actions  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Carmi- 
chael. and  assuming  them  to  be  true.  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  Mr.  Carmichael  has 
thereby  violated  existing  federal  statutes 
and,  of  course,  such  violations  constitute  a 
basis  for  his  prosecution  under  those  stat- 
utes so  \iolated." 

And  still,  nothing  Is  done. 

REFUSED    ACTION 

While  the  Department  of  Justice  has  re- 
fused to  takp  nny  sort  of  action  against 
Carmichael.  the  U.S.  State  Department  at 
least  has  done  something  .  .  .  they  returned 
his  passport  which  they  revoked  In  August 
of  last  year  for  unauthorized  travel  to  Cuba. 

You  see.  the  passport  was  returned  because 
Mr.  Carmichael  presented  an  affidavit  prom- 
ising he  would  not  travel  to  any  restricted 
countries. 

Admittedly,  the  areas  of  travel  restriction 
and  anti-draft  counseling  are  like  most  com- 
plex  legal   matters,   intricate   and   Involved. 

But  we  can't  help  but  believe  that  had 
the  Justice  Department  applied  the  same 
amount  of  diligence  toward  an  Indictment 
of  Mr.  Carmichael  as  they  have  in  preventing 
bank  mergers  and  Jailing  corrupt  union 
leaders,  he  would  have  been  brought  to  the 
bar  of  Justice  many  months  ago. 

Can  you  think  of  any  other  reasons  why 
we  need  a  change  of  administration? 


THE    PASSING    OF    "MR.    MOTHER 
LODE"  CLOSES  A  GOLDEN  ERA 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  would  have  been  the  86th 
birthday  of  a  man  fondly  known 
throughout  California  as  "Mr.  Mother 
Lode."  The  late  Archie  D.  Stevenot  per- 
sonified the  progressive  pioneer  spirit 
which  resulted  in  the  development  and 
growth  of  this  mining  area  of  the  State 
of  California.  He  was  a  member  of  a  true 
49'er  family  and  he  carried  throughout 
his  life  the  rugged  traditions  of  those 
days  more  than  a  century  ago.  Archie  Is 
gone  now;  he  died  last  month  after  an 
extended  illness. 

A  proposal  has  been  made  that  a 
bridge  across  Stanislaus  River,  which 
must  be  constructed  as  a  result  of  the 
relocation  of  Highway  iS  caused  by  a 
major  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  con- 
struction project,  be  named  in  Archie's 
honor,  and  I  certainly  wholeheartedly 
endorse  this  proposal. 

Archie  Stevenot  was  responsible  for 
much  of  the  development  of  the  Mother 
Lode  area.  His  grandfather  came  to  San 
Francisco.  Calif.,  August  9,  1849.  Within 
a  few  months,  he  had  traveled  to  Cala- 
veras County  and  pitched  his  tent  near 
Carson  Hill  which  became  the  Stevenot 
homestead  and  remains  in  the  family 
today,  it  was  on  this  propery  that  a 
prospector  found  gold  nuggets  the  size 
and  shape  of  melon  seeds  and  excitedly 
displayed  them  to  his  employer.  Gabriel 
Stevenot.  saying,  "Melonie,  Melonie." 
From  this  came  the  name  Melones  by 
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which  the  community  has  been  since 
known,  and  is  the  site  of  New  Melones 
Dam,  a  major  multiple-purpose  water 
resource  project  which  is  being  con- 
structed on  the  river  and  requires  the 
relocation  of  Highway  No.  49. 

The  very  existence  of  Highway  No.  49 
can  be  attributed  directly  to  Archie 
Stevenot,  who  slnglehandedly  formed 
the  Mother  Lode  Highway  Association 
in  1919  and  embarked  upon  a  most  suc- 
cessful campaign  to  liave  California 
State  Highway  No.  49  developed  as  a 
route  which  connects  all  of  the  colorful 
and  liistorical  area  of  the  Mother  Lode 
region  which  first  attracted  to  the  Gold- 
en State,  the  miners  of  the  gold  rush 
of  49. 

Archie  Stevenofs  record  of  other  ac- 
complishments is  tremendous.  He  be- 
came postmaster  at  Carson  Hill  at  the 
age  of  22,  and  was  superintendent  of  one 
of  the  largest  mining  operations  in  the 
State  of  California,  the  Calaveras  Con- 
solidated Mining  Co..  which  during  its 
operation  yielded  some  $26  million  in 
gold.  He  organized  what  later  became 
the  California  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, was  responsible  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Mark  Twain  cabin  on  Jackass 
Hill  near  Sonora,  and  gave  it  to  Tuo- 
lumne County  as  a  historical  attraction. 
Mr.  Stevenot  also  operated  the  major 
hotels  in  Merced,  for  many  years  the 
"gateway"  to  Yosemite  National  Park, 
and  during  this  period  in  his  life,  enter- 
tained such  dignitaries  as  King  Gustav 
of  Sweden,  Carlos  P.  Romulo.  Ambas- 
sador of  the  Phillipines,  Cardinal  Spell- 
man,  the  papal  secretary  who  later  be- 
came Pope  Pius  XI,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt, and  many  others,  but  he  was  loved 
throughout  California  because  he  was 
equally  attentive  to  a  mineworker  or  an 
Indian  as  to  heads  of  state. 

In  recognition  of  the  tremendous  serv- 
ice to  the  Mother  Lode  area,  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature  officially  be- 
stowed upon  Archie  Stevenot  the  title, 
"Mr.'  Mother  Lode,"  a  name  by  which 
he  had  been  called  many  years  prior  to 
this  official  act.  I  know  of  no  one  more 
representative  of  this  colorful  and  beau- 
tiful region  than  Archie  Stevenot.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  he  will  be  remembered 
forevermore  by  the  naming  of  the  new 
Stanislaus  River  Bridge  at  Melones  In 
his  honor. 


TRIBUTE     TO    NIKOLA    DIMITROV 
PETKOV 


HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  25.  1968 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Nikola 
Dimitrov  Petkov  was  born  in  Sofia.  Bul- 
garia, in  1894.  the  son  of  Dimiter  Petkov, 
a  self-educated  peasant  from  Dobrudja, 
who  became  Prime  Minister  of  Bulgaria. 
Nikola  earned  a  law  degree  in  Paris,  and 
from  his  early  youth  worked  for  the 
betterment  of  the  lot  of  the  peasantry  of 
Bulgaria  and  In  so  doing  dedicated  him- 
self  to  their  cause   and  the  cause  of 
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freedom  and  justice  by  taking  an  active 
part  In  the  politics  of  his  country. 

Nikola  Petkov  soon  was  recognized  as 
a  gifted  leader  and  eventually  became 
the  official  leader  of  the  powerful  Peasant 
Party  in  Bulgaria.  He  was  an  arch  foe 
Of  all  forms  of  totalitarianism  and,  in 
turn,  a  true  liberal  who  fought  for  a 
more  democratic  society  for  his  people. 
He  meant  to  attain  his  goal  through 
the  democratic  process  of  free  elections 
and  parliamentary  methods  but  unfor- 
timately,  circumstances  and  the  tragic 
turn  of  events  in  Bulgaria  toward  the 
end  of  World  War  n  prevented  the  work- 
ing of  the  democratic  process  there. 
Despite  such  conditions,  Petkov  clung  to 
his  ideals  and  managed  to  hold  his  own 
against  his  unscrupulous  Communist 
foes  as  a  member  of  the  new  coalition 
government.  He  fought  courageously 
against  Communist  outrages,  terror,  and 
violence  from  1945  until  the  day  of  his 
arrest  on  June  5,  1947. 

Nikola  Petkov  was  one  of  the  most 
Courageous  fighters  against  the  forces 
of  tyranny  in  the  Balkans,  and  an  out- 
spoken champion  of  the  democratic  way 
of  life.  Until  the  day  of  his  arrest  he  made 
good  use  of  his  parliamentary  immunity 
and  unmasked  the  treacherous  intentions 
and  concealed  designs  of  the  Communist 
leadership  In  Bulgaria.  He  openly  accused 
them  of  being  Stalinist  agents.  As  a  re- 
sult of  such  firm  opposition  to  commu- 
nism his  foes  accused  him  of  conspiracy 
against  the  state,  and  also  an  agent  of 
Anglo-American  capitalism.  Then,  a  day 
after  the  U.S.  Senate  ratified  the  peace 
treaty  with  Bulgaria,  he  was  arrested 
Inside  the  Bulgarian  parliament  build- 
ing— this  done  in  defiance  of  the  law  that 
made  him  Immune  from  arrest.  On  Au- 
gxist  16,  Nikola  Petkov  was  sentenced  to 
die  on  the  gallows,  and  on  September  23, 
1947,  he  was  hanged.  Thus  ended  the 
stormy  and  promising  career  of  the  most 
dauntless  public  servant  in  recent  Bul- 
garian history.  On  the  observance  of  the 
21st  anniversary  of  his  execution  we  do 
homage  to  his  memory  and  to  the  spark 
of  freedom  which  we  know  bums  con- 
tinuously in  his  beloved  coimtry. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AND  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  OP  JUSTICE 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or    CALlrORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  25,  196S 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
more  than  179  years  ago  that  our  first 
President  described  the  administration 
of  justice  as  "the  firmest  pillar  of  gov- 
ernment." Our  36th  President,  Lyndon 
Johnson,  has  moved  more  effectively  than 
any  other  to  bolster  this  indispensable 
pillar. 

Under  President  Johnsons  leadership, 
with  the  vigorous  support  of  Chairman 
Celler  and  Congressman  McCulloch, 
the  Congress  has  done  more  in  5  years 
to  assure  justice  for  all  citizens  than  it 
had  done  in  the  preceding  50  years.  The 
results  are  without  pandiel. 
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For  example,  the  barrier  of  racial  dis- 
crimination which  stood  for  so  long  be- 
tween citizens  and  their  precious  right 
to  vote  was  finally  removed. 

Historic  legislation,  followed  by  effec- 
tive enforcement,  produced  in  3  years  a 
94-percent  increase  in  Negro  voter  regis- 
tration in  five  Deep  South  States.  Rep- 
resentative government  was  enhanced 
dramatically  in  these  States  and  in 
others. 

President  Johnson  obtained  new  leg- 
islative and  administrative  tools  to  im- 
plement the  Supreme  Court's  1954  dec- 
laration that  segregated  schools  are  un- 
constitutional. The  tools  have  proved 
very  useful. 

Of  the  Negro  students  in  the  1 1  States 
that  comprised  the  Confederacy,  1  per- 
cent attended  desegregated  schools  in 
1964.  By  1968,  the  total  had  reached  more 
than  20  percent.  Racial  discrimination 
in  education  is  sure  to  decrease  even 
more  rapidly,  in  the  North  as  well  as  the 
South,  under  standards  being  developed 
by  Goverrunent  litigation. 

By  mid- 1968,  the  Government  had  filed 
or  joined  189  suits  under  the  school  de- 
segregation provisions  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  Only  22  school  desegregation 
cases  had  been  brought  or  joined  by  the 
Government  during  the  4  years  preced- 
ing the  act. 

Also,  under  President  Johnson : 

Hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  hospitals, 
parks,  and  libraries  were  at  last  opened 
to  all  citizens. 

People  were  given  the  protection  of 
Federal  law  in  the  exercise  of  their  Fed- 
eral rights. 

Racial  discrimination  in  employment 
was  outlawed. 

Fair  Jury  selection  was  required  in 
Federal  courts. 

Historic  criminal  convictions  were  ob- 
tained in  civil  rights  cases,  such  as  that 
of  seven  white  men  in  the  deaths  of  three 
civil  rights  workers  in  Mississippi. 

Conciliation  was  used  to  unite  our 
Nation. 

All  Americans  were  assured  an  equal 
right  to  buy  or  rent  a  hc«ne. 

Goverrunent  civil  rights  litigation,  pre- 
viously centered  in  the  deep  South,  was 
expanded  to  cover  the  entire  Nation. 

These  civil  rights  actions  are  now  part 
of  the  Johnson  administration  s  unsur- 
passed record  in  the  pursuit  of  equal 
justice. 

Another  part  of  the  pursuit  of  justice, 
an  important  one,  is  the  President's  ac- 
tions agEdnst  crime. 

He  observed  in  1965 : 

No  right  Is  more  elemental  to  our  society 
than  the  right  to  personal  security  and  no 
right  needs  more  urgent  protection. 

Lyndon  Johnson  became  the  first 
President  in  our  history  to  furnish  na- 
tional leadership  in  combating  crime.  He 
has  moved  in  unprecedented  fashion  to 
strengthen  law  enforcement  and  increase 
public  safety. 

Recognizing  that  America  for  genera- 
tions iiad  starved  its  law-enforcement 
agencies  of  the  necessary  resources  and 
manpower,  the  President  devised  a 
strategy  creating  Federal  support  for 
these  agencies,  but  without  infringing  on 
the  constitutional  principle  that  respon- 
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slblllty  for  law  enforcement  Is  primarily 
local. 

At  the  heart  of  his  strategy  was  the 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act,  au- 
thorizing Federal  grants  for  the  plan- 
ning and  initiation  of  programs  to 
strengthen  all  segments  of  local  and 
State  law  enforcement. 

The  theory  of  the  act  was  supported 
by  nearly  3  years  of  grant  experience  un- 
der the  law  enforcement  assistance  pro- 
gram, a  pioneer  endeavor  proposed  by 
the  President  in  the  first  crime  message 
ever  sent  an  American  Congress. 

Under  the  program,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provided  more  than  $20  million 
to  support  356  projects  in  50  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Guam,  and  Puerto  Rico — bringing  fresh 
experience  and  knowledge  to  law  en- 
forcement and  accelerating  effoits 
against  crime. 

Many  other  significant  anticrime  steps 
were  taken  by  the  Johnson  admlnlstra- 
clon. 

A  National  Institute  was  created  to 
bring  modem  science  and  technology  to 
bear  against  crime. 

A  Federal  Judicial  Center  was  estab- 
lished to  Improve  the  court  system 
through  research  and  plarming. 

The  Federal  drive  against  organized 
'crime  was  intensified  dramatically,  with 
indictments  totaling  2,084  during  the  4- 
year  period  ending  last  December  31, 
compared  with  442  during  the  previous 
4  years. 

New  and  promising  rehabilitative 
techniques  were  established  in  the  Fed- 
eral prison  system. 

A  new  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  wsis  created  to  move 
against  the  illegal  sale  and  use  of  drugs. 

The  National  Crime  Information  Cen- 
ter, a  computerized  index  of  crime  and 
criminals,  was  inaugurated  to  serve  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies. 

Through  these  historic  actions  to  in- 
sure the  safety  and  rights  of  every  citi- 
zen— together  with  advances  in  health, 
job  training,  housing,  education,  and 
other  areas — President  Johnson  and  the 
89th  and  90th  Congresses  have  brought 
vast  new  strength  to  the  pillar  of  justice 
in  America. 


HOOVER  SPOTLIGHTS  CRIME 
PROBLEM 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or  oaxooN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Septem- 
ber 23,  1968,  issue  of  the  Evening  Star 
contained  a  column  by  David  Lawrence 
captioned  "Hoover  Spotlights  Crime 
Problem."  This  concerns  FBI  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover's  testimony  on  September 
18,  1968,  before  the  National  Commission 
on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence. 
AS  Mr.  Lawrence  points  out  in  his  column, 
Mr.  Hoover's  statement  is  about  7,000 
words  long.  I  wish  it  were  possible  for 
every  American  to  read  the  entire  state- 
ment. Mr.  Lawrence  has  done  a  good  job 
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in  picking  out  some  of  the  major  points 
of  the  testimony  and  I  include  his  column 
in  the  Record: 

HOOVXR    SPOTLIGHTS    CRIME    PROBLEM 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  knows  more  about  the 
crime  wave  and  some  of  Its  causes  than  any- 
Dody  in  government,  as  he  Is  the  head  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  which 
maintains  intimate  relaUons  day  by  day  with 
the  law-enforcement  agencies  of  states,  coun- 
ties and  cities  throughout  the  country.  He 
made  a  formal  statement  a  few  days  ago  to 
the  National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence. 

It  was  about  7,000  words  long.  It  contained 
authentic  Information  of  direct  Interest  to 
the  American  people.  It  was  not  presented  in 
full  text  on  television  or  radio  or  In  the  press. 
A  few  extracts  are  worth  special  attention: 

■  Of  an  estimated  3,750.000  serious  crimes 
reported  In  1967  to  law-enforcement  agencies, 
484.900  were  violent  crimes  In  the  classifica- 
tion of  murder,  forcible  rape,  robbery,  and 
aggravated  assault.  .  .  . 

Over-all,  crime  in  the  United  States  rose 
21  percent  during  the  first  six  months  of  1968 
over  the  corresponding  period  In  1967.  .  .  . 
•Serious  crimes  7  each  minute,  violent 
crimes  1  eaoh  minute,  murder  1  every  43 
minutes,  forcible  rape  1  every  19  minutes, 
aggravated  assault  1  every  2  minutes,  robbery 
1  every  aVi  minutes,  burglary  1  every  20 
seconds,  auto  theft  1  every  48  seconds,  lar- 
ceny 1  every  30  seconds." 

Hoover  points  out  that  411  police  ofUcers 
have  been  killed  in  the  last  eight  years  and 
that,  "of  the  offenders  previously  convicted, 
two-thirds  had  been  granted  leniency  In  the 
form  of  parole  or  probation." 

The  FBI  director  stresses  the  fact  that.  In 
1967.  persons  under  18  years  of  age  con- 
stituted 49  percent  of  those  arrested  for 
serious  crimes  In  America.  He  adds  that  a 
study  of  all  criminal  careers  reveals  that  of 
the  12,026  perpetrators  of  violent  crimes  ar- 
rested in  1966  and  1967,  there  were  922 
murderers  with  an  average  criminal  career  of 
11  vears  and  7  arrests. 

The  cost  of  crime  In  money  Is  estimated 
by  Hoover  at  more  than  27  billion  dollars  a 
year.  As  far  as  street  "demonstrations"  and 
riots  are  concerned,  the  FBI  director  says, 
a  number  of  "subversive  and  extremist  orga- 
nizations which  advocate  force  and  violence" 
strive  In  every  possible  way  to  disrupt  law 
and  order.  He  asserts  that  "prominent  among 
these  Is  the  Communist  Party  U.S.A."  He 
declares  that  it  "has  long  been  Communist 
policy  to  charge  and  protest  'police  brutality' 
wherever  possible — particularly  In  racial 
situations — In  a  calculated  effort  to  discredit 
law  enforcement  and  to  accentuate  racial 
Issues." 

Hoover  analyzes  the  campus-oriented 
movements  and  mentions  that  "a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  new  leftists  was  reared  In 
affluent  homes."  He  describes  the  activities  of 
"hate  groups,"  both  white  and  black,  and 
expresses  the  belief  that  "the  whole  prob- 
lem of  violence  In  American  society  has  been 
intensified  by  the  recent  growth  of  black 
extremist  organizations."  He  continues: 

■  Within  the  past  year,  there  have  been 
sufficient  contacts  between  militant  black 
nationalists  and  represent»tlves  of  unfriend- 
ly or  hostile  countries  to  Indicate  a  degree  of 
foreign  Involvement,  participation,  and  In- 
fluence In  the  activities  of  black  extremUts 
In  this  country.  These  foreign  contacts  serve 
to  Increase  the  potential  for  violence  by 
giving  Inspiration,  encouragement,  and  sup- 
port to  the  revolutionary  alms,  doctrines,  and 
actlvltlea  of  black  extremUts  In  this  coun- 
try. ..  . 

"FBI  Investigations  of  black  extremUts 
have  uncovered  innumerable  allegations  that 
these  Individuals  have  obtained  firearms  and 
are  encouraging  residents  of  ghetto  areas  to 
procure  weai>ons. 
"The  demagogic  exhortations  of  a  number 
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of  civil  rights,  peace,  and  student  leaders 
have  done  much  to  encourage  and  condone 
lawlessness  and  civil  dUobedlence.  .  .  . 

"Public  ofllclals  themselves  have  played  a 
part  In  the  buildup  of  permissiveness  and 
violence  because  of  their  tendency  to  over- 
look a  little  'law  breaking'  by  pressure  groups, 
apparently  In  the  hope  that  this  Is  the  way 
to  satisfy  the  demand  and  blunt  It." 

Hoover  refers  also  to  the  criminals  let  loose 
on  technicalities  and  to  the  111  effects  of 
crime  programs  on  television  and  In  movies, 
and  thinks  that  too  much  publicity  has  been 
given  generally  to  the  antics  of  extremists. 
Maybe  all  candidates  for  public  office  would 
be  helped  to  understand  the  crime  problem 
If  they  read  the  entire  statement  made  by 
the  director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. 


FIFTEENTH  SESSION  OF  THE  AS- 
SEMBLY OF  CAPTIVE  EUROPEAN 
NATIONS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  25.  1968 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfor- 
tunately the  House  adjourned  early  yes- 
terday and  I  was  therefore  unable  to 
address  my  colleagues  on  the  occasion 
of  the  15th  plenary  meeting  of  the  As- 
sembly of  Captive  European  Nations  on 
September  24. 

This  is  a  particularly  important  meet- 
ing in  ACEN's  history,  in  view  of  the 
recent  shocking  and  sad  events  in 
Czechoslovakia.  However,  I  was  glad  to 
learn  from  Dr.  George  M.  Dimltrov, 
chairman  of  the  assembly,  that  the  meet- 
ing would  concentrate  on  this  situation 
In  planning  its  future  progress  toward 
restoration  of  self-determination  in  the 
captive  nations. 

It  is  higWy  significant  that  this  sub- 
ject is  missing  from  the  agenda  of  the 
current  session  of  the  United  Nations, 
which,  by  the  Intent  of  its  charter,  was 
created  to  protect  small  and  weak  na- 
tions against  injustices  by  the  great  and 
developed  powers. 

The  tragic  events  of  Czechoslovakia 
have  shown  the  world  that  the  concept 
of  collective  security  and  self-determi- 
nation in  the  world,  enunciated  for  the 
first  time  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
half  a  century  ago.  is  still  a  dream.  The 
Soviet  Union  flouted  these  principles  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  in  a  most  fla- 
grant way.  While  posing  as  a  champion 
against  now  virtually  non-existing  colo- 
nialism in  Africa  and  Asia.  It  is  impos- 
ing red  colonialism  throughout  Eastern 
Europe — the  successor  to  the  brown 
colonialism  of  Hitler. 

The  tragedy  of  Czechoslovakia- 
Hitler's  former  "Protectorate  of  Bohemia 
and  Moravia"— is  a  dramatic  illustration 
of  the  real  situation  in  all  of  Eastern 
Europe  today.  We  are  witnessing  a  dis- 
play of  the  old  Russian  imperialism  un- 
der the  guise  of  so-called  progressive 
communism.  We  see  how  Moscow,  at  the 
same  time,  attacks  the  development  of 
a  national  political  system  and  society  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  yet  manipulates  the 
old  national  feuds  of  the  Balkan  na- 
tions to  silence  criticism   from  Yugo- 
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slavla.  This  is  the  same  tactic  Moscow 
uses  in  the  Middle  East  to  stir  up  Arab 
nationalism  against  a  settlement  or  un- 
derstanding with  Israel.  And  the  Middle 
East  is  the  target  of  the  great  design  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  in  which  Eastern  Eu- 
rope is  caught  as  a  springboard. 

The  only  hopeful  factor  in  the  Czecho- 
slovak tragedy  Is  that  it  has  brought 
some  adverse  results  for  Moscow.  For  by 
their  brutal  move  in  Czechoslovakia  the 
Soviets  have  lost  a  whole  generation  of 
young  people  and  intellectuals,  not  only 
in  Czechoslovakia  but  also  in  other  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  tragic  events  in  Czechoslovakia 
serve  to  remind  us  of  the  peril  to  the 
West  in  trusting  any  agreement  with 
Communist  regimes  that  does  not  con- 
tain built-in  safeguards  for  efl'ective  en- 
forcement. Let  us  hope  that  this  cniel 
oppressive  action  will  open  the  eyes  of 
nations  throughout  the  world  to  the 
true  nature  of  Soviet  communism. 


GRAPES  OF  WRATH 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

t  OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  far,  the  great  majority  of  Americans 
are  deeply  concerned  with  the  breakdown 
of  law  and  order  In  oui-  country.  They 
are  concerned  by  the  permissive, 
tolerant  attitude  of  the  administration 
in  its  handling  of  those  who  have  pub- 
licly burned  and  defiled  our  flag,  of  the 
unlawful  demonstrators,  and  the  rioters 
who  have  mllltantly  burned  and  looted 
our  cities. 

They  are  shocked  by  what  they  saw  at 
the  Democratic  Convention  in  Chicago, 
when  a  few  dissenters  demonstrated,  not 
in  a  peaceful  mood  as  some  would  like 
us  to  believe,  but  in  a  militant  demon- 
stration of  what  may  be  commonplace 
in  our  country  in  the  near  future,  since 
coming  events  often  cast  their  shadows 
before.  I  have  always  stated  that  it  is 
important  that  we  as  free  Americans 
recognize  the  constitutional  rights  of  all 
Americans  to  freedom  of  speech  and 
peaceful  assembly,  but  while  the  consti- 
tutional rights  should  forever  be  pre- 
served, that  does  not  carry  with  it  the 
right  of  any  person  to  engage  in  acts 
aqainst  the  public  safety  or  in  violation 
of  the  law. 

The  first  duty  of  those  in  authority, 
not  only  in  Washington,  but  in  every 
other  community  throughout  the  land,  is 
the  preservation  of  public  order  and  the 
firm  enforcement  of  the  law.  Tbe  rights 
and  privileges  of  those  coufftless  good 
Americans  who  obey  the  law  and  keep 
the  peace  must  be  given  priority  above 
all  others  at  all  times. 

Since  the  time  when  I  was  sworn  in 
as  a  Congressman  in  January  1967,  I 
have  seen  a  great  deal  of  violence  result- 
ing from  massive  demonstrations. 

I  have  seen  the  city  of  Washington 
burned  and  looted.  I  have  seen  armed 
guards  and  soldiers  on  duty  to  prevent 
burning,  looting,  and  pillage,  not  only  of 
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the  Capital,  but  possibly  the  White  House 
itself.  I  have  seen  demonstrations  of 
many  kinds,  but  last  Thursday,  here  in 
the  halls  of  Congress  we  passed  a  new 
milestone  on  this  road  to  permissive 
anarchy. 

Last  Thursday  two  New  York  Members 
of  the  Congress  led  a  demonstration  here 
in  the  Longworth  House  Office  Building 
against  another  Member  of  Congress,  a 
good  friend  and  colleague  of  mine; 
namely.  Congressman  Bob  Mathias.  who 
represents  the  18th  District  of  California 
which  is  located  in  California  s  San  Joa- 
quin Valley 

The  strange  thing  about  the  two  Con- 
gressmen who  headed  a  hastily  assem- 
bled mob.  composed  of  employees  from 
their  offices  and  a  few  others,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  press,  was  that  they 
were  demonstrating  against  an  outstand- 
ing American  who  has  brought  honor, 
not  only  to  himself,  but  to  his  country. 

Bob  Mathias  saw  military  service  with 
the.  U.S.  Marines.  In  1948  and  1952  he 
represented  the  United  States  in  the 
World  Olympics  and  was  the  Gold  Medal 
winner  of  the  decathlon  event  in  both  of 
those  years.  He  represented  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  in  Europe  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  State  Department  during  an 
international  program  for  the  promotion 
of  American  youth  programs.  He  served 
as  personal  representative  for  President 
Elsenhower  at  Melbourne.  Aiostralia,  for 
the  Olympics  of  1956.  and  served  at  the 
request  of  the  State  Department  as  good 
will  ambassador,  and  served  as  a  pro- 
moter and  participant  in  educational 
youth  programs  in  many  countries,  and 
at  the  special  request  of  Presidents  Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy,  and  Johnson,  he  served 
on  the  President's  Committee  on  PhysicsU 
Fitness. 

The  cause  of  the  demonstration  by  the 
two  New  York  Congressmen  was  because 
Congressman  Mathias  had  ttdien  it  upon 
himself,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  to 
distribute  grapes,  grown  by  his  con- 
stituents in  his  congressional  district,  to 
all  of  his  fellow  Congressmen. 

The  two  Congressmen  who  led  Thurs- 
day's demonstration,  however,  were  of- 
fended by  Congressman  Mathias'  gift  be- 
cause of  a  farm-labor  dispute  in  Cali- 
fornia. I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  farm-labor  dispute, 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  when  the  processes 
of  government  have  broken  down  so  far 
that  Members  of  Congress  can  only  com- 
municate with  another  Member  in  the 
heat  of  a  hastily  assembled  mob  In  the 
presence  of  the  press,  that  the  time  has 
come  to  despair  about  the  future  of  the 
Congress — yes.  even  for  our  country. 
Surely  we  have  not  reached  the  point  in 
our  history  that  each  and  every  objec- 
tion that  one  may  have  against  another 
should  result  in  mob  action  by  way  of 
civil  disturbances. 

Presumably  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
demonstrators  that  they  grab  a  large 
chunk  of  publicity  for  themselves  and 
their  boycott,  by  not  only  returning  the 
grapes,  but  smearing  the  floors  of  the 
House  Office  Building  with  these  grapes 
and  with  all  the  loud  and  boisterous 
trappings  of  disorder  that  unfortunately 
are  in  fashion  today. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  have  had  the  op- 
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portunity  of  serving  on  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  with  Bob  Mathias, 
and  let  me  state  here  and  now  that  his 
conduct  here  in  Congress,  as  well  as  his 
past  record  as  a  good  American  is  a 
striking  contrast  with  some  of  the 
demonstrators  who  assembled  outside  of 
his  office. 

One  of  the  interesting  observations, 
however,  with  regard  to  the  "grapeacade  " 
as  carried  on  by  the  Members  from  New 
York,  was  the  fact  that  they  returned 
only  a  portion  of  their  gift  of  grapes, 
since  I  fear  like  the  forbidden  fruit  In  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  the  grapes  were  just  too 
tempting  for  their  private  palates. 
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THE  PUBLIC  MUST  ACT  AGAINST 
ATROCIOUS  GANG  ACTIVITIES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
many  areas  of  the  country  patterns  of 
violence  stemming  from  gang  activities 
have  erupted  often  with  a  tragic  and  sin- 
ister ending.  It  is  obvious  that  steps  must 
be  taken  to  halt  this  violence  in  order 
that  the  rights  of  decent  law-abiding 
citizens  can  be  maintained. 

The  South  Suburban  News,  a  Negro- 
oriented  weekly  serving  the  Chicago  area, 
carried  a  very  timely  and  vigorous  edi- 
torial Saturday.  September  21,  which  I 
believe  merits  evaluation  by  the  Justice 
Department  and  school  officials. 
PuBiic  Must  Act  Against  Atbocious  Qano 
Acnvmxs 

During  tbe  year  of  1968  more  th&n  seventy- 
ave  black  youths  In  Chicago  were  killed  in 
gang  related  Incidents.  Nearly  three-hundred 
youths  were  victims  of  beatings  and  sniper 
attacks  with  the  result  that  many  were  seri- 
ously wounded  to  the  ext«nt,  that  they  may 
never  recover  and  live  normal  lives. 

Serious  factors  concerning  gang  members 
and  gang  activities  are  that  the  youths  are 
taught  to  disregard  the  rights  of  other  hu- 
mans. Moat  citizens.  Including  parents  of 
gang  members  are  afraid,  some  to  the  point 
of  being  terrified. 

We  must  ask  tbe  question;  "What  kind 
of  adults  are  we,  to  allow  these  gang  activities 
to   continue   In  our  communities?" 

The  answer  undoubtedly  Is  that  we  as 
adults  must  be  cowards  or  so  wrapped  up  in 
ourselves,  that  until  something  happens  to 
some  member  of  our  own  families  we  don't 
become  concerned.  Recently  the  Blackstone 
Rangers  (who  are  being  Investigated  for  the 
misuse  of  funds  from  a  federal  grant  for  the 
purpose  of  training  gang  members  to  become 
productive  citizens)  proclaimed  that  they  are 
now  the  Peacestone  Nation  working  for  the 
betterment  of  the  black  cltlzenr)-.  uniting 
with  other  gangs  throughout  the  nation. 

On  publishing  Information  pertaining  to 
the  Peacestone  Nation  farce,  we  let  it  b« 
known  that  as  publishers  we  doubted  their 
sincerity.  We  did.  however,  attempt  to  co- 
operate with  the  hope  that  our  efforts  would 
help  the  gang  members  become  worthwhile 
citizens. 

Gang  members  and  their  actions  today, 
are  just  as  animalistic  and  savage  as  could 
possibly  be.  when  young  honor  students  are 
shot  down  because  they  refuse  to  join  gangs 
and  ten  year-old  boys  are  forced  to  kill.  rob. 
extort,  and  destroy  property.  We  as  adults 
are  guilty  for  allowing  these  conditions  to 
•zUt.  We  call  aa  all  dUzena  to  Join  In  con- 


certing efforts  to  end  these  horrible  gang 
activities  before  other  Innocent  human  mlndg 
and  lives  are  destroyed. 

"Isn't  It  disturbing  that  we  do  not  know 
who  the  next  gang  victim  may  be?  How  can 
our  consciences  allow  us  to  sleep  peacefully 
at  night  when  we  have  such  gang  actlvltlet 
taking  place  In  our  schools  and  communities. 

We  the  publishers  that  request  new  laws  to 
deal  with  gangs  do  not  know  whether  these 
laws  IP  enacted  and  enforced  can  end  deadly 
gang  activities.  But  at  least  we  have  taken 
a  step  to  do  something  to  end  gang  lawless- 
ness, and  focus  attention  on  doing  something 
about  these  activities. 

If  such  laws  are  enacted  they  may  b* 
applicable  to  syndicated  crime  gang  activi- 
ties, and  destructive  student  protesters  who 
are  no  longer  Interested  in  what  Is  best  for 
all  Americans. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  BALFOUR 
DECLARATION 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  concurrent  resolution 
to  extend  congratulations  and  felicita- 
tions to  the  people  of  Israel  upon  the 
51st  anniversary  of  the  Balfour  Declara- 
tion, which  will  be  celebrated  on  Novem- 
ber 2.  1968. 

On  November  2,  1917.  as  Foreign 
Secretary  in  the  ministry  of  Lloyd 
George,  Lord  Arthur  James  Balfour,  with 
the  concurrence  of  Winston  Churchill, 
President  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Field 
Marshall  Smuts,  made  public  the  decla- 
ration, whereby  the  British  Government 
with  the  approval  of  its  principal  allies 
of  the  First  World  War  declared  that  it 
viewed  with  favor  the  establishment  in 
Palestine  of  the  national  home  for  the 
Jewish  people.  The  declaration  further 
set  forth  the  Intent  and  the  promise  of 
the  British  Government  to  use  its  best 
endeavors  to  facilitate  the  achievement 
of  that  objective. 

The  concern  of  the  American  people 
with  Palestine  has  been  an  enduring  one. 
The  American  view  was  clearly  set  forth 
by  President  Wilson  when  he  said  In  1919: 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  Allied  Natloni 
with  the  fullest  concurrence  of  our  own 
Government  and  people  are  agreed  that  In 
Palestine  shall  be  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  Jewish  Commonwealth. 

Although  not  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  United  States  insisted  as 
one  of  the  allies  whose  war  effort  had 
aided  In  the  liberation  of  Palestine  from 
Turkish  dominion  upon  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  appropriate  disposition  of 
that  land.  This  right  was  In  fact  rec- 
ognized by  Britain  and  by  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

As  a  further  demonstration  of  the  deep 
American  interest  in  establishing  a  Jew- 
ish national  homeland  in  Palestine  on 
June  30.  1922,  the  Congress  unanimously 
passed  a  joint  resolution  signed  by  Pres- 
ident Warren  G.  Harding  declaring  that 
the  "United  States  of  America  favors 
the  establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  na- 
tional home  for  the  Jewish  people." 

Indeed,  so  Intense  was  American  inter- 
est in  achieving  the  objectives  of  the  Bal- 
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four  Declaration  that  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  entered  in  1924  Into 
the  separate  Anglo-American  Palestine 
Mandate  Convention.  Pursuant  to  this 
Convention,  which  incorporated  In  full 
the  League  of  Nations  mandate,  the 
United  States  formally  consented  to  the 
administration  of  Palestine  pursuant  to 
the  League  mandate. 

The  paramount  objective  of  the  man- 
date, like  that  of  the  Balfour  Declaration, 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tional home  in  Palestine  to  be  accom- 
plished by  large-scale  Jewish  immigra- 
tion and  by  the  settlement  of  Jews  on  the 
land  of  Palestine.  Everything  else  in  the 
mandate  was  subordinate  to  this  princi- 
pal objective. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  has 
never  veered  from  that  objective.  Every 
President  of  the  United  States  from 
Woodrow  Wilson  to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
has  reaffirmed  that  policy.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and  former 
Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  as  can- 
didates for  the  Presidency,  have  asserted 
their  faith  In  this  traditional  policy  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

This  American  commitment  to  the 
principle  of  a  Jewish  national  home  has 
been  repeatedly  affirmed  by  the  Congress 
from  the  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Congress  on  June  30,  1922,  to  adoption 
by  the  House  and  the  Senate,  prior  to 
this  August  recess,  of  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  foreign  aid  bill  calling  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  sell 
to  Israel  Phantom  supersonic  jet  fight- 
ers. 

During  the  millennium  of  the  Diaspora, 
the  Jewish  aspiration  for  a  national 
homeland  was  an  amorphous  dream.  Un- 
der the  inspiring  leadership  of  Dr.  Theo- 
dor  Herzl  this  dream  was  shaped  into  a 
concrete  goal.  With  the  perspicacious 
guidance  of  Dr.  Chaim  Weitzmann,  this 
goal  upon  publication  of  the  Balfour 
Declaration,  was  inscribed  In  covenants 
among  nations. 

Despite  the  universal  approbation  of 
nations,  the  achievement  of  that  goal 
was  beset  with  many  difficulties.  Arab 
spokesman  contended  that  this  objec- 
tive violated  the  Arab's  right  of  self- 
determination  and  \iolated  this  basic 
principle  In  Presidents  Wilson's  Pour- 
teen  Points. 

There  was  in  fact  no  dilemma  here  for 
President  Wilson  nor  for  any  other  lead- 
ers of  the  Allied  Powers.  Throughout 
vast  areas  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  mil- 
lions of  Arabs  were  held  in  bondage  to 
the  Turk.  They  were  freed  by  force  of 
Allied  arms  and  over  1,000,000  square 
miles  of  territory  was  made  available  for 
Arab  independence.  Out  of  this  vast  area, 
a  small  sector  comprising  not  more  than 
1.000  square  miles  would  be  set  up  as 
a  Jewish  national  homeland,  an  area  in 
which  the  faith,  history,  and  traditions 
of  the  Jewish  people  were  deeply  rooted 
In  the  antiquity  of  that  soil. 

It  is  a  fact  that  contemporary  Arab 
leaders  were  in  accord  with  the  justice  of 
the  Palestine  solution.  In  1919  Emir  Fel- 
sal,  representing  his  father,  Sharif  Hus- 
sein, acknowledged  leader  of  the  Arab 
Independence  movement,  signed  an 
agreement  vrith  Dr.  Chaim  Weitzmann. 
representing  the  World  Zionist  Organi- 
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zatlon,  which  confirmed  the  Balfour  Dec- 
laration and  looked  towaid  encouraging 
large  scale  Immigration  of  Jews  into 
Palestine.  So  dedicated  a  friend  of  the 
Arab  people,  Col.  T.  E.  Lawrence,  con 
firmed  the  view  that  the  Arab  people 
had  been  justly  served  In  the  treaties 
agreed  upon  after  the  war. 

It  is  a  dismal  historical  fact  that  Great 
Britain  betrayed  its  trust  in  a  move 
toward  appeasement  of  Arab  national- 
ists. Instead  of  canying  out  the  prin- 
cipal objective  of  the  mandate.  Great 
Britain  promulgated  in  1939  its  infam- 
ous Wliite  Paper,  which  denied  that 
Palestine  was  to  l>ecome  a  Jewish  State 
and  severely  restricted  Jewish  immigra- 
tion into  Palestine  In  order  to  prevent 
the  Jewish  people  from  becoming  a  ma- 
jority in  the  territory.  In  complete  dis- 
regard of  the  mandate.  Great  Britain 
embarked  upon  a  progi-am  to  establish 
an  Arab  state  in  Palestine  with  the  Jew- 
ish people  as  a  permanent  minority 
sharply  restricted  as  to  land  ownership. 
The  Permanent  Mandates  Commission 
of  the  League  of  Nations  promptly  con- 
demned the  illegality  of  the  White  Pa- 
per. It  was  denounced  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  by  such  British  leaders  as 
Winston  Churchill  and  Clement  Attlee. 
The  British  White  Paper  was  but  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Chamberlain  govern- 
ment policy  of  appeasement  which  threw 
Czechoslovakia  to  the  Nazis. 

The  Chamberlain  plan  for  an  Arab 
state  in  Palestine  was  aborted  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War.  The 
end  of  the  war  brought  the  problem  of 
a  Jewish  national  homeland  Into  a  new, 
sharp  focus.  Six  million  Jews  were  de- 
stroyed by  Nazi  hordes.  The  remnants 
of  the  Jewish  people  in  Europe,  the  hand- 
ful of  sm-vlvors  of  the  Nazi  conpentra- 
tion,  were  In  desperate  need  for  a  land 
where  they  could  enjoy  freedom  and  dig- 
nity. Despite  insistent  urging  by  Presi- 
dent Truman.  Britain  refused  to  open 
the  doors  of  Palestine  to  Jewish  immi- 
gration. 

Driven  by  despair,  Jews  loaded  them- 
selves Into  unsea worthy  ships  and  tried 
to  enter  Palestine  despite  the  British 
ban  on  immigration.  The  saga  of  the 
"Exodus  1947"  shocked  the  conscience  of 
the  world.  With  an  inhumanity  that  de- 
fies description,  more  than  4.000  Jews 
en  route  to  their  homeland  were  inith- 
lessly  and  unconscionably  transported 
by  the  British  to  Germany. 

Ultimately  the  problem  of  Palestine 
came  before  the  United  Nations  under 
one  of  its  lofty  aims  to  "establish  condi- 
tions under  which  justice  and  respect  for 
the  obligations  arising  from  treaties 
and  other  sources  of  international  law 
can  be  maintained."  The  United  Na- 
tions in  its  most  significant  action  agreed 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  State 
in  Palestine  predicated  not  only  upon 
human  need  and  compelling  humani- 
tarian considerations,  but  upon  a  series 
of  the  most  solemn  international  en- 
gagements on  the  faith  of  which  the 
Jews  by  extraordinary  exertions  have 
built  in  Palestine  a  \igorous  community, 
which  has  enriched  not  only  the  Jewish 
people  but  their  Arab  neighbors  as  well. 
The  establishment  of  the  State  of  Is- 
rael provoked  immediate  reaction  among 
Arabs  leading  to  war  and  hostility.  In 
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1956  and  again  in  1967,  the  State  of  Is- 
rael was  obliged  td  resort  to  arms  In 
self-defense  against  Arab  plans  to  de- 
stroy that  Nation.  It  Is  a  tribute  to  the 
spirit  and  dedication  of  the  people  of 
Israel  that  they  have  successfully  with- 
stood this  bestial  assault  upon  their 
Nation. 

The  term  "the  Middle  East"  has  be- 
come a  convenient  shorthand  expression 
for  a  galaxy  of  human  problems  that  en- 
circles the  earth.  A  major  phase  of  that 
problem  is  that  major  powers  have  it 
within  their  hands  to  plunge  the  earth 
into  darkness  with  thermonuclear  ex- 
plosion clouding  the  aspirations  of  peo- 
ples in  all  areas  of  the  world  for  peace 
and  security. 

It  is  indeed  tragic  that  polarization 
of  issues  between  the  East  and  the  West 
has  immobilized  the  United  Nations  to 
the  extent  that  the"  powder  keg  in  the 
Middle  East  threatens  all  the  world  with 
the  holocaust  of  modern  wrrfare.  The 
United  Nations  established  its  capacity  as 
an  instrument  for  international  peace 
and  justice  two  decades  ago  when  it  pro- 
vided the  legal  framework  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  State  of  Israel.  It  can  con- 
firm its  role  by  an  honorable  settlement 
of  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East. 

As  we  approach  the  51st  anniversary 
of  the  Balfour  Declaration,  we  must  re- 
new our  efforts  and  our  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  international  peace,  justice, 
and  security  and  fervently  hope  for  the 
realization  of  the  words  of  the  iirophet 
that  "nation  shall  not  make  war  upon 
nation  and  not  know  war  anymore." 


DRUG  COMPANY,  GUILD  OFFER 
RX  FOR  RETARDED 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  useful  organizations  in  the  arch- 
diocese of  Newark  is  the  Mount  Carmel 
Guild.  I  am  very  proud  and  happy  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Mount  Carmel  Guild  and  to 
do  what  I  can  to  help  carry  forward  its 
Kood  work  of  helping  people  to  help 
themselves. 

The  guild's  programs  are  coordinated 
by  the  Right  Reverend  Joseph  A. 
Dooling.  and  in  a  large  measure  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  gui'.d  can  be 
credited  to  him.  Through  his  efforts 
thousands  of  handicapped  persons  have 
been  able  to  live  useful  productive  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday.  September  8, 
1968,  the  New  York  News  published  a 
most  perceptive  nrticle  describing  what 
the  guild  has  done  and  is  doing  in 
Hudson,  Essex  Union,  and  Bergen  Coun- 
ties of  New  Jersey.  I  insert  this  article 
to  be  publL'^hed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Dettc  Company,  Gtnu)  Offer  Rx  foe 
Retarded 
(By  Sylvia  Carter)  , 

At  28,  he  hadnt  been  away  from  home 
for  16  years.  His  IQ  tested  40.  His  father  had 
no  Idea  at  what  to  do  with  him. 
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Now,  the  mftn  deacrtbed  above,  known 
afTectionatety  as  "The  Kid,  "  la  a  custodian 
at  Hoffman-LaRoche  Pharmaceutical  Co., 
whoee  offices  are  located  tn  Clifton  and 
Nutley. 

The  drug  firm  was  In  the  news  recently 
when  the  bludgeoned  body  of  employe  Joan 
Carole  Freeman  was  found  In  Its  Clifton 
plant.  Investigators  reiMoned  that  she  may 
have  been  slain  because  she  had  seen  a  spy 
stealing  Industrial  secrets  Unfortunately 
such  stories  get  more  publicity  than  the 
firm's  extensive  rehabilitation  projects 
among  the  handicapped 

The  Kid's  success  as  an  employe,  and  that 
of  about  15  other  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped  persons  at  the  Arm  is  due 
partly  to  the  company's  progressive  policies. 

But  a  lot  of  credit  goes  to  an  organization 
that  not  only  trains  mentally  retarded  per- 
sons for  Jobs,  but  also  helps  them  find  Jobs 
and  keeps  an  eye  on  them  after  they  start 
work — Newark's  Mt.  Carmel   Guild. 

T'he  guild  wasn't  much  more  than  a  hand 
to  pass  out  soup  and  clothes  when  It  was 
organized  In  1930.  Since  then  It  has  helped 
thousands  of  residents  of  Bergen.  E^ex, 
Hudson  and  Union  Counties. 

The  guild's  programs  are  run  by  the  Arcb- 
_  diocese  of  Newark's  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Doollng, 
'  but  flie  guild  staffers  coul<ln't  be  less  con- 
cerned about  the  color  and  religion  of  the 
residents.  They  just  pick  people  with  prob- 
lems, put  them  tn  one  of  their  many  f>ro- 
grams — and  go  to  work. 

Besides  training  mentally  retarded  resi- 
dents the  guild  has  programs  for  the  visually 
handicapped  and  for  those  with  speech  and 
hearing  defects. 

Hoffman-LaRoche  quietly  has  been  a  leader 
In  working  with  handicapped  employes. 

Although  the  custodian  may  never  be  able 
to  work  without  supervision  nor  achieve  an 
advancement,  he's  doing  useful  work.  And 
he's  proud  that  he  learned  how  to  make  his 
lunch  sandwiches,  take  the  right  bus  and 
do  a  Job. 

Another  Roche  employe.  Allene  Adnathy  of 
204  Hillside  Dr.,  Newark,  Is  a  tiny,  attrac- 
tive girl  who  does  numerical  keypunch  Jobs. 
Talking  about  her  Job — "I  love  It" — and  fu- 
ture plans  for  more  schooling  or  a  special 
vacation,  she  sounds  like  any  enthusiastic 
ao-year-cld. 

But  Allene's  pert  appearance.  In  a  brilliant 
orange  dress  with  co-ordinating  scarf  and 
earrings,  is  marred  by  a  brace  on  her  right 
leg.  And  she  has  some  residual  retardation 
from  cerebral  palsy. 

After  finishing  a  keypunch  training  pro- 
gram Allene  still  wasnt  fast  enough  at  her 
work  to  get  a  Job — at  most  places,  that  Is. 

But  Allene  has  plenty  of  personality  and 
ambition.  After  Hoffman-LaRoche  p>ersonnel 
people  Interviewed  her.  they  liked  her,  placed 
her  and  now  trust  her  completely  (even  a 
supervisor  doesn't  always  realize  a  new  em- 
ploye m  the  department  is  handicapped.  A 
handicapped  person  may  get  a  bit  of  extra 
patience,  but  wont  be  treated  as  "different." 
Co-workers  are  never  told  about  the  situa- 
tion). 

Allene  admits  cheerfiilly:  "I  may  have  to 
try  a  card  10  times  when  I  first  get  a  new 
Job."  She  is  eager  to  go  to  school  and  learn 
typing,  so  she  can  do  more  varied  programs. 

"I've  Just  had  a  vacation."  pretty  Allene 
bubbles,  "but  I  dldnt  go  anywhere.  I'm  sav- 
ing for  a  car,  so  my  father  won't  have  to 
come  for  me  after  work.  And  then  my  sister, 
another  girl  and  I  hope  to  go  to  Bermuda  for 
a  vacation  next  year  "  Allene's  boyfriend 
works  at  the  pharmaceutical  house,  too,  and 
also  is  going  back  to  school 

In  the  payroll  department  there's  a  quiet, 
reserved  girl  who  doesn't  smile  as  often  as 
Allene  does — yet.  Let's  call  her  Mary. 

Mary  really  had  a  double  problem.  Before 
she  came  to  Roche  about  eight  months  ago 
and  started  her  filing  Job,  she  was  not  only 
mildly  retarded  but  was  a  former  drug 
addict. 
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Mary,  a  long-haired  blonde,  now  is  trusted 
to  do  anything. 

When  her  supervisor  filled  out  a  report  on 
her  after  six  months  she  came  to  Lloyd  Ross, 
co-ordlnator  of  the  Mt.  Carmel  Oulld's  work 
with  the  firm,  and  asked:  "What  can  I  put 
Mary  down  as  only  good'  or  fair'  In?  If  I 
put  'excellent'  on  everything  there's  no  room 
for  Improvement  on  the  next  report" 

Roes,  who  conducts  the  guild's  therapy  ses- 
sions for  drug  addicts  also,  says  not  all  place- 
ments work  out  so  smoothly. 

One  girl  who  washes  bottles  had  to  be  sus- 
pended for  unexcused  absences  from  work. 
The  company  disagreed  when  Ross  suggested 
they  should  fire  her.  so  a  week's  suspension 
was  the  compromise. 

"It's  not  that  the  girl  doesn't  want  to 
work,"  Ross  says.  "She  knows  she  did  some- 
thing wrong  but  she'll  do  it  again,  so  she  has 
to  learn  she  can't.  Under  normal  circum- 
stances she  would  be  fired."  The  girl  was 
raised  in  an  orphanage,  and  Is  retarded,  with 
a  pisychlatrlc  problem  besides.  Whether  her 
reliability  will  improve  is  still  uncertain. 

It  is  a  certainty,  though,  that  she'll  even- 
tually be  fired  If  it  doesn't. 

"They  know  they've  earned  every  cent 
when  they  get  a  paycheck,"  says  a  spokesman 
for  the  company's  handicapped  employes. 

Often,  he  explains.  Jobs  are  geared  to  the 
handicapped.  A  messenger  boy  who  is  a  cere- 
bral palsy  victim  won't  have  to  drive  to  the 
airport,  for  instance,  but  will  still  have 
plenty  of  useful  errands  to  do.  A  noisy  busi- 
ness machine  that  drove  other  employes 
crazy  proved  perfect  for  a  deaf  employe. 

Roche  officials  hope  other  companies  will 
follow  its  example. 

"A  company  that  makes  life-saving  drugs 
has  an  obligation  quite  different  from  one 
that  makes  neckties,"  says  the  spokesman. 
"Although  I  don't  mean  to  belittle  neckties — 
If  one  of  those  doesn't  come  up  to  snuff,  no 
harm's  done." 

The  guild  has  programs  to  train  women  16 
or  older  for  employment  In  Industrial  sew- 
ing, as  nurse's  aides,  or  working  In  house- 
keeping, cooking  or  baby  care  Jobs  (home 
management ) .  For  men  there  Is  a  vocational 
program  In  carpentry. 

The  drug  firm's  leaders — along  with  the 
guild  workers — are  making  sure  not  only  that 
"no  harm's  done"  but  that  they  help.  too. 


THUMBS  DOWN  ON  SUBSIDY 
FOR  CAMPUS  RIOTERS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TTSNTSSa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nashville  Banner  in  a  recent  editorial 
called  attention  to  action  by  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  adopting  pro- 
visions which  prohibit  payment  of  schol- 
arship funds  to  students  participating  in 
riots.  In  this  connection  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  in  the  Independent  OfiQces 
and  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Appropriations  bill  a  similar  provision 
was  Included  in  reference  to  scholarships 
granted  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  its  profcrams.  The  Senate 
amended  this  provision  to  provide  that 
this  action  be  taken  ir  the  event  of  viola- 
tion of  the  law  or  damage  to  the  physical 
property  of  a  university. 

I  accept  this  amendment  as  being  de- 
sirable, and  this  is  now  a  part  of  the 
Independent  Offices  appropriations  bill. 

Because   of  the   interest  of  my  col- 
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leagues  and  the  American  people  in  thla 
most  important  matter,  I  place  the  edl- 
torial  from  the  Nashville  Banner  in  the 
Record  herewith. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Thumbs  Down  on  Subsidt  for  Campus 

RIOTEKS 

House  and  Senate  conferees  have  acted 
wisely  In  refusing  to  subsidize  campus  rlot«. 
That  Is  by  simplest  definition  the  stand  the; 
took  by  writing  Into  the  federal  higher  edu- 
cation bill  the  provision  for  mandatory 
severance  of  federal  aid  to  any  students  who 
participate  In  such  riots. 

The  stipulation  belongs.  By  the  money 
measures  now  being  Ironed  out  for  eventual 
adoption,  the  federal  expenditure  Is  exi>ecte<l 
to  run  to  $6  billion — a  substantial  amount 
Indeed  to  be  supplied  by  the  nation's  tax- 
payers. The  millions  tapped  for  It  are  entitled 
to  assurance  that  not  a  dollar  of  It  will  be 
used  to  finance  Ingratee  less  Interested  In 
education  than  In  wrecking  Its  Institutions. 

There  are  millions  of  young  men  and  wom- 
en desirous  of  finishing  their  formal  educa- 
tion, and  worthy  of  help  by  loans  or  grants. 
State  resources  are  mobilized  for  that.  Pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities,  and  tax-sup- 
ported Institutions,  are  maintained,  furnish- 
ing enlarged  facilities  to  meet  the  growing 
need.  Individual  benefactors,  along  with  tax- 
payers are  making  these  Investments,  to  im- 
prove the  educational  opportunity  for  fbig 
and  subsequent  generations. 

Trouble-making  cadres  from  campu.-;  to 
campus  are  bent  on  demolishing  this  struc- 
ture— on  the  rule-or-ruln  premise:  staging 
rebellions  and  violence,  contemptuous  of  all 
restraint  and  defiant  of  all  authority.  In  case 
after  case,  the  miscreants  have  been  there 
by  a  subsidy  of  one  form  or  another;  and  in 
many  instances  their  attempted  revolu- 
tions— from  camp-ins  to  arson  for  takeover- 
have  been  directed  by  Itinerant  flrebrandi 
not  even  enrolled. 

Colleges  and  universities  on  the  alert  will 
have  no  difficulty,  certainly,  in  pinpointing 
student  participants:  and  it  will  Involve  no 
strenuous  Intelligence  work  to  Identify  any 
In  that  number  who  are  there  on  the  Federal 
cuff. 

Prom  the  left  the  shrill  cry  will  go  up  that 
this  Is  an  "academic"  trespass  on  the  "rights" 
of  these  anarchic  freeloaders.  The  trespass 
has  been  theirs,  on  the  valid  right  of  every 
law-abiding  member  of  the  student  body; 
the  vast  majority  enrolled  for  an  education 
and  not  for  a  course  in  year-long,  Cflstm  or 
Ho  Chi  MInh  version  of  "Hell  Week." 

Congress  knows  the  temper  of  an  America- 
minded  decent  constituency  long  ago  fed  up 
with  hooligans  on  or  off  the  campus. 

The  law  belongs  as  drawn,  to  exclude  these 
characters  from  the  public,  tax-supplied 
trough;  to  terminate  a  subsidy  of  outlawry 
that  never  did  make  sense.  Concerned  law- 
makers now  should  see  to  It  that  it  Is  en- 
forced to  the  letter. 


TWENTY  MONTHS  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CAuroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  25.  196S 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  example  of 
what  can  be  done  toward  economy  and 
efflciency  in  a  public  ofRce,  when  there 
is  a  determination  to  work  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  taxpayers,  is  contained  in  the 
following  report  -Ijy  Dr^Jtobert  Peterson, 
superintendent  of  Orange  County,  Calif., 
schools.  Dr.  Peterson  won  a  hard  fought 
campaign  for  his  office,  and  took  over  the 
administration  of  the  county  schools  20 
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months  ago.  He  has  reduced  debt,  en- 
hanced employee  morale,  kept  budgets 
within  guidelines  permitting  a  tax  reduc- 
tion, and  maintained  efficiency  and  work 
volume  with  10  percent  less  work  force,  in 
spite  of  an  increased  school  enrollment 
of  more  than  20,000  pupils.  He  deserves 
the  highest  commendation.  His  report 
follows: 

Twenty   Months  or  Service 
(A  summary  by  Dr.  Robert  Peterson) 

In  taking  over  the  direction  of  the  Orange 
County  Schools  Office  in  January  1867,  there 
appeared  to  me  to  be  two  major  problems. 
The  Office  was  afflicted  with  a  lack  of  unified 
purpose  and  was  plagued  with  a  one  hundred 
thousand  dollar  debt  which  had  been  allowed 
to  develop  during  the  previous  superintend- 
ent's tenure. 

Along  with  the  two  major  problems,  there 
were  many  others  of  smaller  proportions.  Not 
every  problem  is  solved.  However,  many  im- 
provements have  been  accomplished  and  ad- 
ditional projects  are  in  process.  Some  of  the 
favorable  results  that  can  be  mentioned  now 
include: 

1  A  "team-effort"  approach  has  been  de- 
veloped for  the  entire  Office.  An  illustration 
of  this  approach  in  action  Is  the  Involvement 
of  the  entire  staff  In  the  planning  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Academic  Decathlon. 

2.  This  Office  has  now  officially  closed  the 
books  on  the  debt  ridden  Orange  County 
Schools  Office  Data  Processing  Center  by  a 
partial  payment  to  the  one  remaining  credi- 
tor. Through  diligent  efforts,  the  liquidation 
check  was  In  excess  of  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
This  sum  gave  the  creditor  an  Income  which 
was  better  than  fifty  cents  on  each  dollar 
owed. 

3.  In  spite  of  Increased  student  enroll- 
ment in  Orange  County  schools  which  ex- 
ceeded twenty  thousand  pupils,  the  total 
Office  staff  has  been  reduced  by  more  than 
ten  percent.  This  corrunendable  reduction  has 
been  accomplished  without  a  drastic  reduc- 
tion In  work  performed. 

4.  Budget  totals  for  the  coming  year  have 
been  kept  within  the  limits  set  by  the  Super- 
visors. This  accomplishment  has  contributed 
In  a  small  way  to  making  it  possible  for  the 
Supervisors  to  reduce  the  county  wide  gen- 
eral tax  by  three  cents  this  year. 

5.  A  new  section  In  this  Office  has  been 
started  that  will  be  responsible  for  studying 
and  evaluating  various  educational  programs 
within    and    outside    the    office. 

6.  A  procedure  has  been  set  up  which  re- 
quires competitive  estimates  or  bids  on  Office 
contracts  Involving  more  than  fifty  dollars. 

7.  As  vacancies  develop  among  the  certifi- 
cated staff,  advertisements  are  sent  to  all 
possible  contacts  so  that  the  very  best  of 
replacement  personnel  can  be  available  for 
screening  committee  considerations. 

8.  Managerial  costs  In  one  division  of  the 
Office  have  been  reduced  by  more  than  fifteen 
percent  without  an  excessive  loss  in  efficiency. 

9.  Efforts  are  now  underway  to  produce 
special  and  unique  Instructional  films  so  that 
teachers  will  have  a  better  selection  of  ma- 
terials concerning  local  history,  patriotic 
events,  and  basic  methods  of  study. 

10.  Your  superintendent  has  presented 
more  than  eighty  talks  to  various  service 
clubs,  church  groups,  and  other  such  civic 
meetings  during  the  pkast  months. 


A  NATION  IN  CRISIS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25.  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  August  25.   1968,  the  Reverend  H. 
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liively  Brown,  pastor  of  the  First  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Corsicana,  Tex.,  de- 
livered a  sermon  entitled  "A  Nation  in 
Crisis.  '  It  was  met  with  much  enthu- 
siasm and  I  have  received  any  number 
of  copies  of  this  sermon  which  was  sent 
to  me  by  people  who  heard  it  delivered. 

Reverend  Brown  has  served  for  20 
years  as  a  minister  in  Methodist 
Churches.  He  is  a  marine  veteran  of 
World  War  II  and  has  held  a  commis- 
sion as  an  Air  Force  Reserve  chaplain 
for  the  past  10  years. 

I  think  the  Members  of  this  body  and 
all  who  receive  copies  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  will  be  inspired  by  Dr. 
Brown's  sermon  and  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
sert it  at  this  point. 

A  Nation  in  Crisis 
(Sermon  by  H.  Lively  Brown,  Given  at  First 

United  Methodist  Church,  Corsicana,  Tex., 

Aug.  25.  1968) 

I  am  departing  from  my  original  topic 
this  morning  to  share  with  you  some 
thoughts  which  have  been  upon  my  mind 
for  several  months.  These  have  reached  their 
culmination  with  the  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia this  past  week.  It  requires  no  great 
deal  of  intelligence  to  see  that  something  Is 
terribly  amiss  In  our  land.  In  ten  years  Il- 
legitimacy has  increased  100%,  along  with 
the  greater  knowledge  and  accessibility  of 
contraceptives.  Abortions  are  estimated  to 
exceed  100  thousand  a  year.  Pornography  has 
become  a  200  billion  dollar  business  which 
has  multiplied  four  times  in  two  years 
Every  kind  of  obscenity  Is  commonplace. 
Moving  picture  shows  are  more  frank  and 
bold  than  ever  we  had  dreamed,  leaving  very 
little  to  the  imagination.  The  television 
shows  which  come  into  oiir  homes  are  filled 
with  profanity  and  are  replete  with  sugges- 
tive plots.  There  is  little  wonder  that  so 
many  homes  are  breaking  up  and  marriage 
Is  no  longer  considered  sacred.  That  which 
Ood  Intended  to  be  beautiful  and  sacred  has 
become  cheapened  and  vulgar  by  our  society. 

Crime  Is  at  an  all  time  high.  The  crime 
rate  Is  Increasing  five  times  faster  than  the 
population  Increase.  Our  crime  bill  Is  more 
than  20  billion  dollars  a  year.  For  every  dol- 
lar we  spend  on  churches  we  spend  $12,- 
000  on  crime.  Combine  all  the  money  given 
to  religion,  education,  medicine  and  auto- 
mobiles and  the  sum  total  would  be  less 
than  that  given  to  gamblers  In  America. 

Juvenile  delinquency  Is  Increasing  seven 
times  as  fast  as  the  population  Increase. 
Sloth  and  laziness  have  become  virtuous 
while  Industry,  conservation  and  patriotism 
have  become  vices  and  sins.  TTie  Juveniles 
with  long  dirty  hair,  bare  feet,  filthy  clothes, 
and  a  vocabulary  consisting  of  four  letter 
words  which  are  as  filthy  and  dirty  as  they, 
are  looked  upon  as  respectable.  They  habitat, 
love  strangers,  give  away  flowers,  but  do  not 
love  parents. 

The  Constitution  of  our  nation  has  become 
a  shield  for  degeneracy,  and  a  protection  for 
evil  doers.  We  use  It  to  protect  the  criminal, 
to  release  the  Insane  to  walk  the  streets,  and 
fall  upon  It  as  the  grounds  for  Insurrection 
and  violence.  We  eliminate  the  death  penalty 
for  all  but  Presidents  and  Presidential  can- 
didates. We  permit  the  burning  of  the 
flag  .  .  .  then  of  Detroit  .  .  .  Washington, 
DC,  and  the  threat  of  burning  the  nation 
down  is  the  cry  that  follows.  Our  national 
conventions  to  nominate  presidential  can- 
didates are  as  armed  camps.  Our  Admin' stra- 
tlon  yields  to  threats,  orders  policemen  to 
permit  stealing  and  looting,  burning  and 
crime  .  .  .  for  fear  of  making  someone  or 
some  group  angry.  The  yielding  to  this  sort 
of  "blackmail"  as  yielding  to  all  blackmail.  Is 
at  best  futile. 

The  Supreme  Court  rules  In  favor  of  crim- 
inals, rather  than  seeking  to  protect  society. 
It  rules  in  favor  of  the  Communists  of  our 
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land,  refusing  to  order  them  to  register  as 
Communists,  allovrlng  freedoms  which  they 
do  not  deserve,  and  protecting  them  with 
rights  which  they  seek  to  destroy.  To  argue 
for  such  Is  like  a  baby  chicken  arguing  for  the 
rights  of  a  hawk  to  consume  It  .  .  .  like  a 
canary  bird  arguing  for  the  rights  of  a  cat 
to  enter  the  cage  ...  like  a  Iamb  arguing 
for  the  rights  of  a  lion  to  enter  into  the 
sheepfold. 

This  is.  all  too  briefly,  the  picture  of  our 
society  today. 

THE    responsibility 

There  Is  political  responsibility  to  be  b»- 
sessed.  No  person,  even  slightly  Informed, 
can  be  Ignorant  of  the  Commimlsts  plan  to 
dominate  and  rule  the  world.  And  yet,  some 
of  our  political  leaders  because  of  some  ideal- 
istic dream  which  they  hold  refuse  to  believe 
this  and  feel  If  we  continue  to  give  and  give 
surely  the  Communists  will  change  their  way 
of  thinking.  We  need  to  remember  the  words 
of  that  great  American.  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower, who  stated  only  a  few  days  liefore  his 
last  series  of  heart  attacks  that  the  Com- 
munists have  not  deviated  from  their  dream 
of  ruling  the  world.  The  Communists  have 
told  the  world,  they  have  told  us,  they  have 
written  It  out  for  us,  and  they  have  repeated 
It  again  and  again.  Recall  the  words  of  Nlklta 
Khrushchev : 

"We,  the  world's  Communist  leaders,  have 
set  our  watches  so  that  our  mighty  armies 
will  keep  m  step  and  march  confidently  to- 
ward world  domination  ,  .  .  Nuclear  war 
should  be  prevented  but  there  will  be  libera- 
tion wars  as  long  as  Imperialism  exists,  as 
long  as  colonialism  exists.  What  should  be 
our  attitude  In  regard  to  such  uprisings? 
It  should  be  most  favorable  .  Tliese  up- 
risings are  directed  against  decayed  reaction- 
ary regimes,  against  the  colonialists.  Com* 
munlsts  support  such  Just  wars  fully  ana 
without  reservation  and  march  In  the  ^'^P/of 
the  people  fighting  for  liberation  .  .  We 
must  work  for  peaceful  coexistence  which  Is 
a  form  of  Intense  economic,  political  and 
Ideological  struggle  between  the  proletariat 
and  the  aggressive  forces  of  Imperialism  .  .  . 
Eventually  even  the  most  Inveterate  skeptics 
will  make  their  choice  In  favor  of  socialism." 
A  change  of  leadership  In  the  Kremlin  has 
not  led  to  a  change  tn  their  philosophy  of 
government  Irregardless  of  what  some  Ideal- 
ists v^uld  have  you  believe. 

Political  figures  In  our  nation  have  yielded 
to  pressures  from  groups  which  have  been 
Infiltrated  with  communism.  Our  national 
leadership  has  not  stood  strong  on  the  great 
and  vital  Issues  of  our  day  and  upon  the 
foundation  stones  which  constitutes  the 
basis  for  our  being.  The  Federal  Government 
has  not  only  permitted  the  violation  of  civil 
law.  but  has  encouraged  It  and  has  protected 
the  ones  who  break  civil  laws.  When  one  Is 
encouraged  to  break  some  laws,  and  Is  pro- 
tected as  he  breaks  others,  the  natural  se- 
quence of  events  Is  to  break  any  and  all 
laws  which  he  may  choose  to  break.  The  ul- 
timate "right"  is  that  of  taking  another 
man's  life  .  .  .  and  why  not  .  .  .  aU  things 
"are  relative  .  .  .  there  are  no  absolutes  .  .  ." 
There  has  been  an  Irresponsible  PRESS.  By 
the  PRESS,  included  Is  all  news  media.  No 
one  facet  of  American  life  can  soar  to  such 
sublime  heights  and  plunge  to  such  degrad- 
ing depths.  The  press  of  our  '.and  does  an 
injustice  to  America  and  to  the  world  by  the 
constant  parading  of  the  unusual,  the  vile, 
the  uglv.  as  if  it  were  commonplace.  The  dis- 
tortion of  truth,  by  exaggeration  of  a  small 
event,  gives  an  impression  that  this  were  the 
normal  course  of  everyday  life. 

I  know  that  many  of  our  national  publica- 
tions claim  they  do  not  make  the  news,  that 
they  are  unbiased.  But  when  articles  appear 
as  reporting  which  heap  contempt  upon  In- 
dividuals with  different  political  philoso- 
phies, when  photographs  are  chosen  with 
care  to  illuminate  candidates  with  whom  they 
agree  and  to  degrade  Individuals  with  whom 
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they  disagree,  what  other  word  can  you  use 
except  biased? 

Alter  the  untimely  and  tragic  death  of 
President  John  P.  Kennedy,  the  press  had 
much  to  say  about  the  "climate"  of  Dallas 
that  killed  the  President,  the  "climate"  of 
the  South,  the  "climate"  of  the  rtch  "cap- 
italists" In  Dallas,  the  "climate"  of  the  con- 
servatives .  .  .  etc.  To  be  perfectly  honest, 
no  one  Icnows  who  killed  President  Ken- 
nedy. We  did  not  aU  kill  him  ...  nor  did  any 
of  these  "climate  factors."  It  has  been  most 
Interesting  to  note  that  after  the  death  of 
the  Senator,  no  one  has  written  about  the 
"climate"  of  Los  Angeles,  or  California,  or 
the  West  Coast  ThU  Is  a  perfect  Illustra- 
tion of  the  news  media  manifesting  bias 
toward  the  south  and  the  southwest  This 
has  been  a  major  contributing  factor  In  the 
racial  unrest  In  our  nation. 

It  Is  strange  that  those  furthest  from 
the  racial  problems  seem  to  be  the  most  au- 
thoritative about  them.  The  large  northern 
cities  have  bad  more  racial  troubles  than 
all  the  south  combined.  Let  the  northern 
press  solve  their  problems  then  seek  to  solve 
those  of  the  south. 

Pr^fjQssors  In  our  colleges  and  universities 
jnusli  _assume  a  certain  responsibility  for 
much  of  the  unrest  of  our  land.  This  does  not. 
of  course,  refer  to  all  professors,  nor  to  all  In- 
stitutions. I  had  the  privilege  of  being  min- 
ister of  a  university  church  for  several  years 
and  I  have  many  good  friends  among  the 
faculty.  I  know  the  things  for  which  they 
stand  and  the  things  in  which  they  believe 
which  Includes  the  American  philosophy  of 
life.  But  one  would  have  to  be  blind  and 
deaf  to  be  unaware  of  the  strong  vein  of 
socialism  flowing  through  many  of  our  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning.  The  matter 
of  "academic  freedom"  has  come  to  be  un- 
derstood as  license  for  revolt  and  the  priv- 
ilege of  Insurrection.  These  socialist  teach- 
ers, who  have  never  done  anything  to  earn 
a  dollar  but  have  spent  all  of  their  time  In 
school  and  in  the  classroom,  seem  to  know 
all  the  problems  and  have  all  the  answers 
before  them  wrapped  up  in  a  socialistic 
package.  They  feel  free  to  march  on  the  gov- 
ernment, and  to  lead  students  to  violence.  It 
has  become  the  accepted  intellectuallsm  of 
our  day  U>  be  antl-Amerlcan,  and  antl-ca- 
pltalist.  The  very  system  they  seek  to  de- 
stroy has  built  the  university  where  they 
attended  and  pays  their  salary  where  they 
teach.  I  would  have  to  agree  with  Waggoner 
Carr.  former  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  these  Individuals  who  advocate  the 
overthrow  of  our  government  should  be  dis- 
missed. 

Preachers  must  assume  responsibility  for 
the  kind  of  nation  we  have.  Too  many  men 
of  God  have  become  men  "of  the  mob." 
Preachers  have  left  their  calling  to  proclaim 
the  "Good  News"  that  faith  in  Christ  changes 
the  heart  of  a  man.  suid  have  begun  to 
march  on  the  mayor's  office,  and  on  the 
nation's  capltol  to  lead  the  mob  to  "get 
something  for  nothing. '"  There  Is  not  the 
slightest  hint  in  all  the  Bible,  that  the  work 
of  the  man  of  God  Is  to  lead  people  to  rebel 
against  the  government,  nor  to  seek  "hand- 
outs" from  those  who  work  to  be  given  to 
those  unwilling  to  work.  Paul  writes:  "If 
any  man  will  not  work,  neither  should  he 
eat  "  (2  Thess.  3:  10)  The  Bible  teaches 
"Thou  Shalt  not  steal  .  ."  "Thou  shalt 
not  covet  .  "  Preachers  will  do  well  to  preach 
the  "Good  News"  to  lost  men,  that  to  know 
Christ  makes  a  man  NEW.  And  that  this 
will  be  evidenced  In  his  relationship  with 
other  Individuals. 

Parents  must  assume  responsibility.  There 
are  notable  and  classic  exceptions,  but  all 
too  often  we  have  been  guilty  of  raising  an 
"un-spanked  and  un-dlsclpUned"  genera- 
tlon.  We  have  tried  to  give  our  children  more 
than  we  had.  They  have  accepted  It  .  .  .  now 
they  want  someone  else  to  keep  on  "giving 
them  more  and  more  for  less  and  less."  An 
undisciplined  child  at  home  will  be  tindls- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

clpUned  at  church,  at  school,  and  In  society. 
Discipline  is  an  essential  part  of  civilization. 
The  "un-epanked"  generation  is  now  "spank- 
ing" society.  Parents  who  have  thought  only 
of  self,  and  have  turned  their  children  "out 
on  the  world  "  are  reaping  the  results  of  'wild 
oats  scattered."  Come  here  any  Sunday  even- 
ing and  see  the  parents  who  are  missing  and 
you  see  the  youth  who  are  also  absent.  And 
yet  it  is  In  the  worship  of  God  that  this 
nation  came  Into  being. 

Tlie  populace  must  accept  responsibility 
for  things  as  they  are.  There  has  been  In- 
justice, irresponsibility,  and  indifference. 
There  has  been  a  desire  for  non-involve- 
ment and  escapism.  While  responsible  people 
refuse  to  Involve  themselves,  the  Irresponsi- 
ble minority  moves  ahead  with  all  enthu- 
siasm and  diligence,  and  one  day  the  le- 
thargic populace  awakens  to  tind  that  while 
they  slept,  the  freedoms  for  which  they 
worked  and  In  which  they  believed  had  been 
taken  away.  General  Lewis  Hershey  In  speak- 
ing to  us  at  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
In  Miami.  Florida  said  there  Is  the  great 
mass  of  people  In  America  today  who  are 
asleep  and  I  wonder  what  will  happen  when 
they  Anally  awake. 

Personal  guilt  must  be  assessed  and  re- 
sponsibiUty  for  individual  crimes  placed 
upon  the  guilty  person.  Our  day  of  "psy- 
chological testing  and  psychiatric  examina- 
tions" so  often  declares  that  anyone  who 
commits  a  crime  really  Isn't  guilty,  they  are 
Just  "sick  "  The  crime  Is  the  product  of  so- 
ciety and  the  poor  culprit  who  killed  some- 
one else,  really  is  a  good  fellow,  he  Just  didn't 
get  a  fair  deal  from  his  environment.  So  our 
sentimental  courts  will  release  the  guilty 
with  no  thought  of  sympathy  for  the  family 
of  the  one  against  whom  crime  has  been 
committed.  Personal  guilt  Is  a  fact.  It  is  a 
Biblical  fact,  a  legal  fact,  and  a  very  Im- 
portant fact.  Apart  from  this  recognition 
there  can  be  no  safety  for  anyone  In  any 
society.  Individuals  who  commit  crimes  are 
guilty,  and  must  be  punished.  Society  must 
be  protected  from  such  ones. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  POSSIBILTrllS? 

The  United  States  of  America  may  become 
a  socialist  State.  There  Is  more  suid  more 
Federal  control  In  all  of  the  business  life  of 
our  nation.  There  is  hardly  a  business  which 
does  not  have  to  comply  with  federal  require- 
ments for  various  causes  which  range  from 
employment  of  certain  minority  groups, 
whether  qualified  or  not.  to  maintain  a  sep- 
arate set  of  books,  for  the  government,  at  the 
expense  of  the  business.  There  are  more  and 
more  employees  of  our  government,  which 
grows  larger  and  larger  each  year.  There  Is 
more  and  more  of  a  "give-away"  program  fos- 
tered by  our  federal  government. 

Have  you  heard  the  story  about  the  wlTd 
hogs  In  the  Ozark  mountains?  No  one  could 
catch  any  of  this  herd  of  hogs.  The  wild  ani- 
mals evaded  dogs,  hunters,  and  trappers. 
Finally  a  trapper  came  through  the  village 
and  remarked  that  he  would  capture  the 
hogs.  Three  weeks  later  the  hogs  were  safely 
enclosed  In  a  strong  fence.  When  asked  how 
he  did  the  Imjxjsslble,  he  replied:  "I  scattered 
a  little  corn  .  .  .  and  they  ate  it.  I  scattered 
more  corn,  and  they  ate  that.  Finally,  I  put 
out  enough  corn  to  lead  them  Into  a  trap  .  .  . 
If  I  can  get  any  animal  to  eat  my  corn.  I 
can  trap  him  .  .  ."  While  we  arent  animals, 
we  can  become  snarled  in  the  trap  of  depend- 
ency upon  federal  "hand-outs"  until  our  free- 
doms are  gone  and  we  have  become  a  socialist 
state. 

There  Is  the  possibility  of  Internal  col- 
lapse. If  any  individual  makes  a  salary  of  $300 
a  month,  and  he  pays  tlOO  a  month  house 
payment.  9100  a  month  car  payment,  and 
uses  $100  a  month  for  groceries,  be  has  used 
up  all  bis  salary.  He  needs  a  boat,  a  television 
set,  new  clothes,  new  fvu-niture,  expense  for 
operating  the  car  and  boat,  money  for  medi- 
cal. Insurance,  and  other  Items  all  of  which 
amounts  to  an  additional  $200  a  month.  Each 
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month  he  borrows  the  extra  $200.  When  the 
note  comes  due,  he  borrows  the  interest  and 
re-flnances.  By  simple  arithmetic  one  is  con- 
fronted with  the  eventuality  of  bankruptcy. 
The  economy  of  our  nation  Is  in  much  the 
same  condition.  Our  national  debt  continues 
to  rise.  If  there  Is  no  curb  to  extravagance, 
and  an  effort  made  to  balance  our  budget, 
there  will  inevitably  be  an  Internal  collapse. 
There  is  the  possibility  of  anarchy.  Mob- 
archy  leads  to  anarchy.  How  many  lives 
could  be  lost,  and  across  what  lines  the  Issues 
would  be  drawn.  Is  speculation.  The  racial 
unrest  in  our  nation  will  not  continue  with 
burnings,  lootings,  riots  and  killings  without 
eventual  retaliation  .  .  .  and  where  will  It  all 
end? 

Can  these  things  happen  to  ou|  nation? 
Take  a  walk  through  the  cemetery  of  dead 
nations:    Go   to   Egypt   and   visit   the   dusty 
tombs  of  the  pharaohs  In  the  pjTamlds  .  .  . 
Babylon  .  .  .  with  more  than  two  million  men 
working  for  years  to  build  her  walls  and  her 
city.  Is  found  only  in  history  books  and  by 
the  archaeologist.  The  Persian  empire  In  all 
her  glory  and  beauty  .  .  .  gone  forever  .  .  . 
Nineveh,  with  her  towers  and  bastions  .  .  . 
long  since  fallen  and  dust  covered  .  .  .  Car- 
thage ...  100  years  before  Rome,  the  great 
commercial  metropolis  on  the  bay  of  Tunis,  a 
part  of  the  civilization  that  gave  the  alpha- 
bet to  the  Greeks,  and  language  to  the  He- 
brews. Where  Now?  Her  arms  were  the  terror 
of    nations.    She   controlled    16.000   miles  of 
coastline.  Her  Hamllcar  led  300.000  troops.  It 
IS  hardly  worth  a  visit  to  see  her  dust.  Co- 
rinth  .   .   ,  situated  on   the  Isthmus  of  the 
Peloponnesian   peninsula,   once   the   seat   of 
luxury,  art.  commerce  and  trade  .  .  .  now  Is 
but  a  few  stones  for  the  tourists  to  see.  Ephe- 
sus  .  .  .  once  the  metropolis  of  Asia,  the  Paris 
of  her  day,  with  buildings  larger  than  our  na- 
lions  capltol,  with  the  Temple  to  Diana,  with 
her  amphitheater  .  .  ,  now  gone  forever  .  . 
The  Alhambra.  the  palace  of  Mohammedan 
kings  and  Granada  ...  all  gone  .  .  .  Hercula- 
naeum  and  Pompeii  .  .  *  long  since  gone  .  .  . 
with  bits  of  the  civilization  sold  for  relics. 
Thebes  ...  for  over  a  thousand  years  among 
the  largest  and  wealthiest  cities  of  the  world, 
now  a  mass  of  decay  and  ruin.  Greece  .  .  . 
under  Alexander  ruled  the  known  world  .  .  . 
long  since  has  faded  Into  obscurity.  Rome 
.  .  .  ruled  the  known  world  for  many,  many 
years  .  .  .  and  Is  no  more  .  .  .  The  Spanish 
Armada  and  the  glory  of  Spain  are  but  his- 
tory. Prance  with  her  Napoleon  .  .  .  gives  a 
picture  of  culture  r.nd   people  who  are  no 
more  .  .  .  Britain  .  .  .  once  roared  as  a  mighty 
Hon  .  .  .  now  Is  little  more  than  an  Impotent 
whisper  ...  A  walk  through  the  cemetery 
speaks  to  us  that  our  nation,  too,  can  pass 
away.  One  of  the  gravest  dangers  of  all  Is  to 
assume  that  such  is  impossible. 

Our  only  hope  Is  re-dlscovery  ...  of  the 
God  who  brought  us  thus  far  and  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  nation  was  established. 
What  can  be  done? 

We  need  to  relearn  the  meaning  of  certain 
terms. 

"Freedom"  Not  only  our  freedom  but  free- 
dom In  relation  to  other  people. 

"RighU"  We  have  rights  It  Is  true,  but 
they  end  when  they  conflict  with  the  rights 
rf  others.  We  rre  part  of  a  society. 

"Responsibility '  A  strange  new  word  It 
seems  this  is.  And 

"Character"  Without  which  this  nation 
will  soon  cease  to  exist. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  great  need  for  political 
Involvement  on  the  part  of  all  responsible 
people.  Citizens  need  to  vote.  Responsible 
men  need  to  vote  for  men  and  Issues  .  .  . 
rather  than  a  party.  They  need  to  listen  to 
what  a  man  has  to  say,  not  the  appearance 
he  makes  on  a  television  screen.  Or  else  they 
only  discover  they  have  sold  themselves  and 
the  things  In  which  they  believe  for  naught. 
The  average  citizen  needs  to  keep  In  touch 
with  his  representative,  expressing  himself 
on  vital  issues.  Letters  are  important.  I  have 
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written  more  letters  these  past  two  years  to 
oeople  in  authority  than  ever  before  and 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  some  of 
the  things  I  have  cherished  come  to  pass. 

Third,  there  has  never  been  a  great  nation 
without  patriotism.  There  has  not  l>een  a 
time  in  the  history  of  our  naUon  when  pa- 
triotism was  at  such  a  low  ebb.  Begin  at  the 
top  or  the  botom  of  the  political  spectrum, 
but  begin!  Emphasize  patriotism  in  the 
home,  in  the  schools,  and  in  every  walk  of 
life  Let  us  not  permit  the  burning  of  the 
flaa  the  antl-Amerlcan  speeches  from  public 
rost'rums,  and  the  teaching  of  revolution  In 
our  schools. 

"THE    FLAG    GOES    BY 

"(By  Henry  Bennett) 

"Hats  off  I 

Along  the  street  there  comes 
The  blare  of  bugles,  the  ruffle  of  drums, 
A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky: 
Hats  off!  Our  flag  Is  passing  by! 

"Blue  and  crimson,  and  white  it  shines, 
Over  the  steel-tipped  ordered  lines, 
Hats  off!  The  colors  before  us  fly. 
But  more  than  the  flag  is  passing  by. 

"Sea  fights,  and  land  fights,  grim  and  great, 
Fought  to  make  and  save  the  State: 
Weary  marches,  and  sinking  ships; 
Cheers  of  victory,  on  dying  lips! 

"Days  of  plenty  and  years  of  peace, 
March  of  a  strong  land's  swift  Increase: 
Equal  Justice,  right  and  law: 
Stately  honor  and  reverend  awe. 

"Sign  of  a  nation,  great  and  strong 
Toward  her  people  from  foreign  wrong: 
Pride,  and  glory,  and  honor  ...  all 
Live  In  the  colors  to  stand  or  fall. 

••Hats  off! 

Along  the  street  there  comes, 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums, 
And  loyal  hearts  are  beattng  high: 
Hats  off!  Our  flag  is  passing  by!" 


Fourth,  let  parents  be  the  kind  of  parents 
who  build  good  homes  and  good  citizens.  Let 
honesty  and  integrity  prevail  In  the  home 
and  be  taught  to  the  children.  One  of  the 
greatest  things  a  parent  can  do  Is  to  furnish 
society  with  fine  children  who  will  serve  as 
good  citizens. 

Finally,  the  Gospel  of  Christ  Is  not  de- 
pendent upon  America,  but  .  .  .  America 
Is  dependent  upon  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  This 
nation  was  conceived  in  evangelical  favor. 
She  has  come  forth  from  many  dark  hours 
by  the  power  of  God's  hand  and  the  revival 
of  God's  people. 

When  the  citizens  of  this  land  attend 
church,  live  consecrated  lives,  seek  to  be  the 
kind  of  Christians  of  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment speaks,  they  are  at  the  same  time  help- 
ing create  a  Country  strong  and  great. 

This  is  a  critical  hour,  and  our  only  way 
out  Is  up. 


ARMISTICE  DAY— A  SPIRIT  TO 
REMEMBER 
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ommendations  for  this  great  day  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation. 

It  was  11  o'clock  on  the  11th  day  of  the 
nth  month,  50  years  ago,  that  the  order 
was  given  which  silenced  the  artillery  fire 
that  had  shattered  Europe  for  4  years 
and  had  cost  this  Nation  not  only  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  finance  but  112,432 
American  lives. 

Here  at  home  the  reaction  was  immedi- 
ate. Every  street  was  thronged  with 
crowds  and  it  sounded  as  If  every  band  in 
America  was  playing  at  once.  The  whole 
land  was  loudly  expressing  its  relief  that 
the  horrors  of  this  war  were  at  last  fin- 
ished and  that  American  boys  would  soon 
be  over  here  Instead  of  "over  there." 

The  anniversary  of  that  joyous  day 
became  a  holiday.  With  each  passing  dec- 
ade and  each  new  war,  November  11  be- 
came a  day  to  honor  all  veterans  of  all 
wars,  and  Armistice  Day  became  Veter- 
ai.s  Day,  Over  the  years  the  celebration 
became  more  somber  and  reflective  than 
the  wildly  exultant  Armistice  Day  it  orig- 
inally commemorated. 

I  certainly  do  not  criticize  the  change 
In  the  way  this  holiday  is  celebrated  and 
its  broadening  to  cover  all  wars.  I  do, 
however,  feel  that  the  original  Armistice 
Day  should  not  be  forgotten.  We  are  ap- 
proaching the  50th  aimiversary  of  that 
day  and  I  feel  the  occasion  ought  to  be 
marked  by  fitting  ceremony  and  observ- 
ance as  the  day  on  which  the  First  World 
War  ended. 

The  ideals  of  Armistice  Day  and  the 
joy  of  the  Nation  at  learning  of  the  end 
"of  the  war  to  end  all  wars"  are  well 
worth  remembering,  for  the  ideals  are 
still  with  us  and  the  hope  of  ending  war 
Is  one  of  our  most  cherished  dreams.  The 
spirit  of  those  times  holds  great  signif- 
icance for  us  here  50  years  later. 

The  end  of  the  Great  War  is  more  to 
us  than  a  significant  day  in  our  history. 
It  is  the  symbol  of  the  hope  of  a  nation, 
and  is  for  both  reasons  worthy  of  ob- 
servance on  its  50th  anniversary. 

I  feel  therefore  that  speedy  passage 
of  my  measure  to  provide  for  a  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Observances  of  the 
50th  Anniversary  of  Armistice  Day  Is 
important.  That  committee  should  begin 
as  soon  as  possible  to  consider  and  ar- 
range observances  and  to  assist  organiza- 
tions and  localities  in  their  own  plans 
for  the  appropriate  recognition  of  Ar- 
mistice Day. 


PEACE  PEOPLE  ARE  PHONIES 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OP    NKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25.  1968 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
troducing a  resolution  today  which  I  feel 
will  set  in  motion  the  national  observance 
of  a  day  we  all  want  to  remember — 
November  11, 1968— the  50th  anniversary 
of  Armistice  Day. 

I  would  like  you  to  join  me  in  this 
measure  to  establish  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Observance  of  Armistice 
Day,  composed  equally  of  majority  and 
minority  members,  which  will  make  rec- 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 
Mr,  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to 
the  national  conventions,  during  the  con- 
ventions, and  since  then,  our  Nation  has 
witnessed  the  activities  of  a  movement 
that  is  threatening  the  American  political 
system. 

To  those  of  us  who  had  the  occasion 
to  witness  first  hand  the  antics  and  tac- 
tics of  the  hippies,  ylppies.  and  what 
have  you.  It  was  obvious  from  the  start 
that  their  primary  Interest  was  not  peace 
in  Vietnam,  but  total  anarchy. 
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There  have  been  many  others  who  have 
heretofore  discounted  these  dissidents 
as  mere  Idealistic  youth.  They  have  re- 
fused to  look  beyond  the  irmocent  "flow- 
ers" of  peace  and  see  what  a  threat  they 
are  to  our  American  system. 

When  Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  an 
outspoken  critic  of  the  administration's 
Vietnam  policy  and  Vice  President  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  recently  became  targets 
for  antiwar  demonstrators,  many  people 
had  to  admit  that  the  so-called  peace  ad- 
vocates are  Interested  in  disrupting  the 
country. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  highly  re- 
spected news  commentator  for  MWAI*- 
TV  on  September  20  put  the  "peace  move- 
ment" in  perspective.  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  his  suc- 
cinct and  thought-provoking  analysis  of 
this  disturbing  facet  in  our  society  today: 
Commentary  op  Joseph  McCaffrey,  WMAL- 
TV,  Washington,  September  20,   1968 
What  happened  at  Boston  when,  not  only 
the   hapless   target   of  most  of   the   current 
hate,  Hubert  Humphrey,  was  harassed  but 
also  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  drew  boos  and 
Jeers,  points  up  what  has  become  increasingly 
obvious  Injthe  last  month. 

The  so  called  Peace  People  are  phonies. 
When  they  moved  not  *nly  against  Humphrey 
In  Boston,  but  also  against  Kennedy,  a  man 
who  has  a  greater  feeling  about  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam,  and  a  better  understanding  of  It 
than  they  do,  they  showed  they  were  only 
using  the  so  called  peace  Issues  as  a  front. 

What  they  seek  to  do  Is  to  destroy  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  The  first  step 
Is  to  destroy  the  elective  system.  Then  next 
they  seek  to  bring  down  the  government. 
That  is  so  shocking  that  It  sounds  unbe- 
lievable. 

And  this  is  to  their  advantage.  Too  many 
refuse  to  believe  this  Is  their  objective,  and  so 
they  continue  to  thrive. 

But  these  people  are  anarchists. 
They  want  to  destroy  the  system  and  then 
start   all    over   again    from    perfection. 

Thev  do  not  know,  or  knowing  refuse  to 
understand,  that  this  government  is  built 
on  compromise.  The  Keystone  of  our  system, 
the  Congress,  is  a  compromise,  developed  from 
compromise  by  the  55  men  who  put  together 
the  constitution.  This  whole  system  hangs 
together  in  a  delicate  balance.  A  balance 
which  can  be  destroyed  by  violence. 

We  are  witnessing  today  an  atomic  age 
Know  Nothlnglsm;  yes,  an  intellectual  Know 
Nothing  movement  which  is  the  more  dan- 
gerous because  it  has  the  affluence  of  a  boom- 
ing economy  to  keep  It  afloat. 

Strangely  enough,  the  greatest  thing  that 
could  happen,  as  far  as  this  movement  Is 
concerned,  is  for  George  Wallace  to  be  elected. 
Then  it  would  have  what  it  wants,  a  head- 
on  direct  confrontation.  It  would  have  what 
It  Is  asking  for,  a  blood  soaked  civil  war, 
which,  it  believes,  would  destroy  our  system 
forever.  That  is  the  kind  of  "peace"  these 
people  want.  Their  first  victim  Is  Hubert 
Humplirey. 


RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE 
INDIVIDUAL 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  25.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
public  statements  of  FBI  Director  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover  attract  the  interest  and  at- 
tention of  all  Americans  concerned  with 
improving  law  and  law  enforcement  In 
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our  Nation.  Many  years  of  unselfish  pub- 
lic service  on  a  nonpartisan  basis  have 
led  to  this  unique  station  In  public  life. 

Thus,  I  hope  that  a  statement  made 
by  Ertrector  Hoover  last  simimer  will  be 
seriously  studied.  Mr.  Hoover  responded 
to  questions  posed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Pontlac  Press.  Harold  A. 
Fitzgerald,  and  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer published  the  gist  of  the  replies. 

Mr.  Hoover  discusses  not  only  prob- 
lems but  the  causes  and  the  solutions 
which  he  believes  will  Improve  our  so- 
ciety. The  article  Is  divided  into  areas 
concerning :  civil  disobedience,  rights  and 
responsibilities,  duties  of  the  citizen,  the 
publics  attitude,  and  the  threat  of  com- 
munism. 

It  is  worth  emphasizing  that  he  re- 
martcs: 

Respect  for  the  law  means  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others.  America  needs  a  re-emphasls 
on  community  cooperation,  mutual  trust  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  Individual. 

-  This,  key  to  overcoming  the  threats 
against  the  good  and  just  in  America 
must  be  emphasized.  The  responsible  In- 
dividual lies  at  the  heart  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
remarks : 

I  include  the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

[From  the  Philadelphia   (Pa.)    Inquirer, 

June  23.   1968 1 

FBI      DmiCToa      Spkaks      Out.      J.      Eboar 

Hoovm's  Vnws  on  Violsnct  in  AJtniiCA 

PONTiAC.  Mich. — J.  Edgar  Hoover  says  "a 
rising  contempt  of  and  disrespect  for  law  and 
order  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  growing  vio- 
lence in  America  today." 

The  long-time  director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  made  the  statement  In 
reply  to  a  series  of  questions  from  Harold  A. 
Fitzgerald,  chairman  of  the  board,  the  Pon- 
tlac Press. 

Following  Is  the  text  of  the  questions  and 
answers: 

"Question.  What.  In  your  opinion  as  our 
Nation's  leading  law  enforcement  officer.  Is 
the  main  cause  behind  the  violence  which  Is 
sweeping  our  country? 

"Answer.  A  rising  contempt  of  and  disre- 
spect for  law  and  order  lies  at  the  heart  of 
the  growing  violence  In  America  today.  This 
disrespect  Is  reflected  In  many  ways  a  splral- 
ing  crime  rate,  riots,  civil  disobedience,  rebel- 
lion on  our  campuses,  and  the  rise  of  extrem- 
ist racial  and  vigilante  groups.  Respect  for 
law  and  order  Is  the  cement  which  holds  the 
varied  and  often  hostile  groups  of  a  democ- 
racy together.  The  moment  IndlvlduaJs  or 
groups  distrust  the  law  and  attempt  through 
coercion.  Intimidation  or  violence,  to  take 
matters  Into  their  own  hands,  the  orderly 
fabric  of  society  bursts.  This  Is  what  we  are 
seeing  today. 

"Question.  What  are  your  views  on  dvll 
disobedience? 

"Answer.  Civil  disobedience  is  a  pernicious 
doctrine  which  is  undermining  respect  for 
law  and  order.  Proponents  of  this  doctrine 
assert  that  civil  disobedience  la  Justifiable  If 
the  acts  are  open,  not  violent,  respectful  of 
the  rights  of  others,  and  have  the  purpose  of 
focusing  attention  on  significant  moral  issues 
of  the  day. 

"To  individuals  enthused  about  a  current 
moral  problem,  to  appeal  to  civil  disobedience 
may  seem  great.  But  to  break  the  law  even 
'gently'  can  have  eventual  tragic  conse- 
quences. Suppose  every  group  or  individual 
who  felt  he  had  a  righteous  cause  did  like- 
wise? What  would  happen?  We  would  have 
chaos.  Moreover,  what  starts  out  as  a 
planned,  controlled  Incident  of  clvU  disobed- 
ience may  mushroom  Into  open  violence  or 
riots.  Also.  II  the  situation  falls  under  the 
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Influence  of  extremists  or  avowed  agitators, 
great  damage  can  result. 

"AGE    or    RIGHTS 

"Question.  Respect  for  law  and  order  seems 
passe.  What  has  brought  our  country  to  this 
situation? 

•Answer.  We  are  living  In  an  age  when 
too  many  citizens  are  thinking  about  their 
'rights'  and  'privileges'  and  too  little  about 
their  'duties'  and  'responsibilities. '  The  em- 
phasis today  is  too  heavily  weighted  on  the 
permissiveness  of  the  Individual — that  any- 
thing he  feels  best  for  himself  he  should  do 
regardless  of  how  it  may  affect  others.  Re- 
spect for  the  law  means  respect  for  the  rights 
of  others.  America  needs  a  re-emphasis  on 
community  cooperation,  mutual  trust  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  individual. 

"Question.  Has  the  Communist  Party 
sought  to  capitalize  on  this  breakdown  In 
respect  for  law  and  order? 

"Answer.  The  Communist  Party,  USA,  Is 
busily  attempting  to  capitalize  on  the  cur- 
rent social  unrest,  dlvlslveness  and  tensions 
in  our  society.  Not  since  the  depression  days 
of  the  19308  has  the  Communist  Party  had 
such  a  fertile  field  of  discontent  to  exploit. 
Social  chaos  and  disorder  are  tailor  made  for 
the  growth  of  the  Communist  virus.  The 
party  is  elated  to  see  Americans  denounce 
other  Americans,  to  see  incidents  of  civil 
disobedience,  to  see  the  growing  disdain  for 
the  law. 

"Question.  What  can  news  media  do  to  aid 
local  law  enforcement  when  a  breakdown  In 
law  and  order  occurs? 

"Answer.  Report  the  facts  promptly  and 
accurately.  In  situations  of  lawlessness, 
great  damage  is  done  by  false  rumors  and 
gossip.  The  news  media  can  render  tre- 
mendous aid  to  the  restoration  of  law  and 
order — or  in  preventing  disorder — by  fair  and 
honest  reporting.  On  the  other  hand,  a  dis- 
service is  performed  if  the  news  media  over- 
emphasize extremist  statements  by  agitators 
or  report  Isolated  Incidents  of  violence  as 
indicative  of  general  conditions.  The  news 
media  can  aid  by  promptly  transmitting  to 
the  public  any  instructions  Issued  by  the  au- 
thorities such  as  hours  of  a  curfew,  d.it,i.  rel- 
ative to  traffic  conditions  and  areas  where 
citizens  should  not  travel. 

"CrrlZENS'    DUTIES 

"'Question.  What  types  of  positive  uctlon 
can  citizens  take  in  helping  reverse  our 
constantly    rising   crime    rate? 

"Answer.  One.  attempt  to  remedy  the  con- 
ditions, such  as  poverty,  discrimination,  poor 
housing,    which    help    breed   crime; 

"Two.  obey  the  laws  themselves — not  scoff 
at  traffic  tickets,  cheat  on  income  tax  re- 
turns, poke  fun  at  law  enforcement  officers; 

"Three,  be  willing  to  pay  the  taxes  neces- 
sary to  give  the  local  police  officers  the  equip- 
ment, personnel  and  training  they  need.  Po- 
lice salaries  are  far  too  low.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  effective  protection  costs  money — 
your  money: 

"Four,  accept  personal  responsibility — to 
serve  on  an  antlcrlme  commission,  work  with 
young  people,  help  clear  an  old  field  for  a 
playground;  "**^ 

"Five,  report  pertinent  InToFmation  im- 
mediately to  the  proper  authorities.  Too 
many  Americans  today  are  unwilling  to  co- 
operate with  law  enforcement,  even  refusing 
to  furnish  vital  data  In  their  pKMseeslon; 

"Six,  don't  be  a  silent  confederate  of  the 
criminal  by  leaving  your  keys  In  the  car. 
your  front  door  unlocked  at  night  or  a  lad- 
der by  the  rear  window; 

"Seven,  be  optimistic.  Crime  is  not  an  In- 
curable disease.  It  can  be  reduced  or  even 
eliminated. 

"Question.  What  are  some  of  the  major 
crime  problems  we  are  likely  to  encounter 
this  summer? 

"Answer.  Serious  crimes  against  the  f>er80n. 
such  as  murder,  rape  and  aggravated  assault, 
Increase  during  the  summer  montiui.  Sum- 
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mer  abets  the  operation  of  gangs  and  hood- 
lum lawlessness.  Also,  if  extremist  groups 
and  individuals  continue  to  Inflame  com- 
munities, the  possibility  exists  that  civil  dis. 
orders  and  riots  may  again  erupt  in  urban 
areas. 

"public's  attitude 

"Question.  What  are  some  of  the  problems 
encountered  by  the  FBI  in  its  fight  against 
the  forces  of   organized  crime? 

"Answer.  A  major  difficulty  is  public  Indif- 
ference, stemming  partly  from  the  "Why 
should  I  get  involved?'  attitude  and  partly 
from  the  fact  that  the  products  of  organized 
crime  appeal  to  some  segments  of  the  popu- 
latlon.  TTils  was  true,  for  example,  during 
Prohibition  days,  when  jieople  wanted  liquor 
and  saw  nothing  wrong  with  patronizing  i 
murderous  bootlegger  to  get  it.  It  is  true 
today  with  respect  to  gambling,  in  that  naive 
persons  fall  to  realize  that  by  doing  business 
with  bookmakers  and  policy  operators  they 
are  making  it  possible  for  the  hoodlum  ele- 
ment to  bribe  police,  amass  gigantic  lor- 
tunes,   and   undermine  our  society. 

"Another  difficulty  is  the  fantastic  amount 
of  money  available  to  the  underworld,  per- 
mitting hoodlums  to  Influence  legislation, 
bribe  police  and  pay  off  Judges  and  Juries 
to  win  acquittals  when  they  have  to  stand 
trial. 

"A  third  difficulty  is  the  ostensibly  repu- 
table positions  many  hoodlums  hold  in 
their  communities,  mainly  because  thfir 
wealth  enables  them  to  engage  in  legitimate 
business,  live  in  expensive  neighborhoods, 
and  contribute  to  various  worthy  causes.  To 
be  expected,  this  sense  of  wealth  and  re- 
spectability is  a  major  cause  of  the  public's 
apathy  regarding  their  activities. 

"A  fourth  problem  is  the  ruthlessness  of 
the  organized  underworld  and  the  number  of 
gunmen  at  its  disposal  to  kill  or  Intimidate 
witnesses,  enforce  discipline,  and  actually 
wage  minor  'wars'  when  the  occasion  de- 
mands. This  ruthlessness  lias  instilled  great 
fear  In  the  underworld — and  in  some  com- 
munities— and  Is  chiefly  responsible  for  tiie 
notorious  code  of  'omerta' — or  'silence'— 
which  often  protects  hoodlums  from  effective 
prosecution. 

"COMMUNIST     PEKn. 

"Question.  Mr.  Hoover,  would  you  care  to 
identify  some  of  the  organizations  which  :>re 
today  undermining  respect  for  law  and  order? 

"Answer.  The  Communist  Party  and  its 
fronts  have  for  years  taught  disrespect  :or 
our  laws.  Also,  we  have  a  niunber  of  extrem- 
ist groups,  both  of  the  right  and  the  left,  such 
as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Mlnutemen.  Nation  ol 
Islam.  Revolutionary  Action  Movement,  and 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee— SNCC.  Recently,  a  New  I>eft  student 
group,  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety— SDS — has  encoiuaged  resistance  to 
the  draft  and  general  hostUlty  to  otir  demo- 
cratic structure  of  government. 

""Question.  What  role  does  the  use  of  fire- 
arms play  in  criminal  violence? 

""Answer.  During  1967.  serious  assaults 
where  a  gun  was  used  as  a  weapon  rose  22 
percent  over  the  previous  year,  and  one  out 
of  every  five  assaults  was  committed  with  ,i 
gun.  For  the  criminal,  the  gun  represents  one 
of  the  most  readily  available,  deadly  and 
easily  used  weapons  In  the  arsenal  of  violence. 

"Question.  What  can  citizens  do  to  help 
foster  a  renewal  In  the  spirit  of  obeying  the 
law? 

"Answer.  Citizens  can  set  a  personal  exam- 
ple of  obeying  the  law  themselves  and  en- 
couraging others  to  do  likewise.  Far  too  many 
adults  set  bad  examples  for  others  to  follow. 
We  must  encourage  respect  for  our  Flag,  our 
history,  otir  principles  of  free  government. 
Young  people  in  particular  must  learn  the 
significance  of  the  law.  Respect  for  law's  not 
something  to  be  learned  In  'one  big  bite'  but 
Is  the  result  of  living  this  principle  day 
after  day." 
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Let  the  floods  clap  their  hands:  let  the 
hills  be  Joyful  together  before  the  Lord;  for 
He  Cometh  to  Judge  the  earth;  with  rlght- 
eotisnesB  shall  He  Judge  the  world,  and  the 
people  with  equity.  (Psalm  XCVin,  8-9.) 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25.  1968 

Mrs.  KELLY,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  this  Rosh  Hashanah,  I  extend 
to  all  of  my  Jewish  friends  and  constit- 
uents my  warmest  regards  and  sincere 
best  wishes  for  a  prosperous  and  boun- 
tiful new  year. 

It  is  fitting  that  at  this  season  the 
Jewish  faithful  take  stock  of  them- 
selves— of  past  thoughts  and  actions;  of 
future  plans  and  resolutions. 

For,  on  the  evening  of  September  22, 
the  shofar  soimds  its  call,  summoning 
Jews  all  over  the  world,  calling  the  faith- 
ful to  celebrate  the  Sabbath  of  the  year, 
according  to  the  command  of  the  law : 

In  the  seventh  month,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  month,  shaU  be  a  solemn  rest  unto  you, 
a  memorial  proclaimed  with  the  blast  of 
boms  ...  a  holy  convocation."  (Leviticus 
xxlil:  24.) 

Thus,  on  one  of  Judaism's  most  Im- 
portant holy  days,  the  year  5729  comes 
into  being. 

The  significance  of  the  observance  of 
Rash  Hashanah  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized. For  Rosh  Hashanah  is  not  only 
the  joyous  advent  of  another  year.  It  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  day  of  judgment,  a 
signal  to  meditation  and  self-examina- 
tion, wliich  are  necessary  for  spiritual 
rebirth  in  every  individual.  In  the  High 
Holy  Days,  every  Jew  must  consider  him- 
self judged  by  his  Creator.  But  he  must 
also  be  aware  that  Rosh  Hashanah  is  a 
"day  of  remembrance":  God  is  mindful 
of  His  people  and  expects  obedience  to 
His  law.  Rosh  Hashanah  serves  to  re- 
mind the  faithful  of  the  joy  and  satis- 
faction in  obedience  to  that  law — a  joy 
which  the  ancient  Psalmist  describes  as 
more  to  be  desired  than  fine  gold,  and 
sweeter  than  honey. 

Thus,  if  Rosh  Hashanah  is  a  time  for 
self-study.  It  is  also  a  time  for  prayer, 
for  expression  of  the  heartfelt  wish  that 
all  wickedness  in  the  souls  of  men  be 
utterly  dissolved,  that  all  men  every- 
where will  come  to  live  by  the  law  moti- 
vated by  love  for  other  men  and  nations. 
On  the  solemn  and  holy  day,  Jews 
throughout  the  world  pray  not  only  for 
themselves  but  also  for  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  world,  for  a  positive  an- 
swer to  the  prayer  which  implores : 

May  the  old  year  expire  and  with  It,  its 
curses,  and  may  the  New  Year  begin  with 
its  blessings. 

I  know  that  the  will  and  endurance  of 
the  Jewish  people  will  serve  as  an  in- 
spiration to  the  human  race  in  its  prog- 
ress toward  the  triumph  of  compassion 
and  good  will,  and  the  banishment  of 
hatred,  false  pride,  and  cruelty.  May  we 
come  one  step  closer,  in  the  coming  year, 
to  the  achievement  of  imiversal  raclsil, 
national,  and  religious  imderstandlng. 
for  which  all  men  of  honest  faith  have 
for  so  long  so  earnestly  labored.  I  join 
with  you  In  the  prayer  that  God  may 
bestow,  in  this  restless  age.  His  blessing 
upon  all  Jews,  all  men,  all  nations  of 
good  faith.  For  it  was  not  vainly  written: 


OVERHAUL    OF    GOVERNMENT 
CALLED  FOR  BY  MATHIAS 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 


OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  25.  1968 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  pressing  initiatives  by  Congress  has 
been  disappointingly  dormant  for  over 
3  years.  I  am  referring  to  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maryland,  Congressman  Charles 
McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  to  establish  a  Hoover- 
type  commission  to  examine  the  organi- 
zation and  efficiency  of  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government.  Increased  ef- 
ficiency in  all  aresus  of  the  Government 
is  without  a  doubt  one  of  the  key  focuses 
of  political  thought  today  and  with  good 
reason.  We  all  are  aware  of  the  dire  need 
for  reexamination  of  our  established  in- 
stitutions in  the  context  of  our  increas- 
ingly complex  and  demanding  society. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  my  fellow  colleague  from 
Maryland  for  his  admirable  efforts  on 
behalf  of  establishing  this  commission. 
I  have  previously  spoken  on  the  floor  to 
this  effect  and  reassert  my  position  of 
strong  support.  I.  therefore,  submit  for 
the  benefit  and  consideration  of  my  fel- 
low members  on  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  and  my  colleagues 
in  the  House,  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  September  12  issue  of  the  Laurel 
County  News,  Laurel,  Md.: 
Overhaul  of  Govebnmfnt  Called  for  bt 
Mathias 
Rep.   Charles   McC.   Mathias  Jr..   R-6th,   a 
candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  has  long  ad- 
vocated   an    Independent   blue-ribbon   com- 
mission   to    review    the    organization    and 
management  of  the  executive  branch  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Mathias  notes  that  It  has  been  21  years 
since  the  first  Hoover  Commission,  which 
served  this  same  purpose,  was  established. 
He  feels  the  time  Is  ripe  again  "not  for 
any  search  for  scandal,  not  for  a  hostile 
probe,  but  for  a  general  overhauling  to  make 
the  massive  Federal  establishment  more  re- 
sponsive to  current  demands  and  more  ca- 
pable of  meeting  future  needs." 

The  congressman  points  out  that  some 
Federal  agencies  are  experimenting  with  the 
most  advanced  techniques  of  systems  analysis 
and  management  and  others  "have  had  to  be 
dragged,  kicking  and  screaming  into  this 
decade." 

"In  far  too  many  Instances,"  Mathias  says, 
"particularly  in  rapidly  growing  areas  such 
as  urban  affairs,  education  and  manpower 
training,  new  approaches  and  new  missions 
have  slmplv  been  piled  on  top  of  old  ones. 
It  Is  thl<  very  lack  of  uniformity,  this  absence 
of  consistency  or  coherence,  which  has  con- 
vinced me  that  managerial  reforms  to  be 
effective,  must  be  broad  and  deep." 

Rep.  Mathias  observes  that  through  his 
studies,  he  has  become  convinced  "that  what 
we  need  la  not  more  coordination  of  existing 
offices,  but  rather  a  thorough  reassessment  of 
the  allocation  of  responsibilities  within  the 
executive  branch  as  a  whole." 
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The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  Is  no 
governmental  machinery  that  has  proved  ca- 
pable of  reviewing  overall  governmental 
operations. 

A  special  commission  to  review  the  opera- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  would  be  sup- 
ported by  the  prestige  of  Its  Individual  mem- 
bers and  by  the  strength  of  Its  Congressional 
and  Presidential  mandate.  The  panel  would 
be  authorized  to  gather  a  sizeable  and  expert 
staW,  and  to  consult  Individuals  with  profes- 
sional backgrounds  In  many  fields,  t)oth  in- 
side and  outside  the  government.  It  would 
have  the  detachment  and  objectivity  secured 
by  Its  lack  of  Involvement  In  the  day-to-day 
workings  of  government  and  It  would  be 
completely  non-partisan. 

At  a  time  when  the  Federal  government  Is 
growing  at  such  an  alarming  rate,  it  Is  cer- 
tainly evident  that  this  situation  Is  in  need 
of  correction. 

Rep.  Mathias  deserves  high  praise  for  his 
recommendations.  The  tensions  created  al- 
most dally  In  our  cities,  combined  with  the 
pressures  and  demands  on  every  level  of 
government,  make  the  need  for  executive 
branch  reform  Imperative. 

Mathias'  proposal  of  a  special  commission 
Is  a  sound  one  and  Congress  should  act  upon 
it  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


DID    WASHINGTON    ACQUIESCE    TO 
INVASION  OF  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Soviet  vise  on  Czechoslovakia  produces 
steady  evidence  of  removal  of  the  last 
visages  of  freedom,  we  must  necessarily 
review  the  entire  chain  of  events  in  the 
Czechoslovakian  crisis. 

Therefore,  a  column  in  the  Aurora 
Beacon-News  Tuesday,  September  10,  by 
Dumitru  Danlelopol,  noted  international 
columnist  of  the  Copley  Press,  merits 
study  since  it  raises  a  very  fascinating 
question  of  the  possibility  that  the  John- 
son administration  affirmatively  sanc- 
tioned the  Soviet  seizure  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

The  column  follows: 
Did  Washington  Acquiesce  to  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia? 
Washington. — Did    Washington    acquiesce 
to  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia? 

The  State  Department  has  denied  there 
was  an  understanding  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Johnson  administration  that 
gave  the  Russians  the  green  light  in  Czech- 
oslovakia. 

Under  Secretary  Robert  McCloskey  called 
rei>orts  of  a  Soviet-American  deal  "malicious 
and  without  foundation." 

But  his  denial  doesn't  necessarily  end  the 
matter.  There  may  not  have  been  an  explicit 
agreement  with  the  Russians,  but  many  ex- 
perts believe  an  implicit  one  existed. 

"The  comfortable  defensive  West  did  not 
move  a  man  or  a  gun  in  Central  Europe  to 
deter  the  militarists  In  Russia,  or  even  make 
them  think  twice,  before  they  marched  In," 
saldtbe  Lo»<KSn  Ekionomlst. 

A  ge«£iu4  on  the  part  of  the  West,  when 
the  Soviet  troops  were  lingering  in  Czech- 
oslovakia after  the  maneuvers  in  July,  would 
have  indicated  to  the  Russians  that  the  West 
vras  concerned  about  the  high-handed  meth- 
ods used  against  the  Czechs.  It  would  have 
strengthened  the  hand  of  the  moderates  In 
the  U.S.S.R. 
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"Tbere  can  be  no  doubt  that  If  the  boot 
had  b««n  ...  on  the  other  foot  .  .  .  Mr. 
Koaygln  would  have  been  bringing  preesure 
on  the  Weet  in  any  way  he  could,"  the 
Economist  said. 

The  Weet,  however,  did  nothing.  It  didn't 
even  bring  the  tuue  to  the  United  Nations 
Oeneral  Assembly. 

"That  would  at  least  have  developed  the 
political  confrontation  on  a  world  stage,  and 
not  behind  closed  doors  at  Clema  and  Bra- 
tislava," said  the  Economist. 

"It  might  also  have  served  as  a  reminder 
to  the  Soviet  militarists  that  the  invasion 
would  have  to  be  Justified  before  world 
opinion." 

Kremllnologlst  Victor  Zorza  went  even 
further. 

"The  West's  failure  to  take  a  firm  stand," 
he  wrote  In  the  London  Ouardlan,  "meant 
that  the  hard-liners  In  the  Kremlin  could 
argue — as  they  undoubtedly  did — that  the 
United  States  was  prepared  to  give  Russia 
carte  blanche  In  Czechoslovakia" 

The  American  attitude  at  the  time  was 
that  any  kind  of  gesture  would  "rock  the 
boat"  and  give  the  Russians  an  excviae  to 
Intervene 

President  Johnson  also  was  eyeing  a  pos- 
slhle-trlp  to  Moscow  for  a  summit  conference 
wlttkJCosygln. 

The  fact  that  the  casual  muted  warnings 
by  the  State  Department — that  a  military 
coup  In  Czechoslovakia  would  strain  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union — were  not  taken  seriously  by 
the  Kremlin  should  come  as  no  surprise.  In 
a  speech  on  May  21,  Eugene  Rostow.  under- 
secretary of  state  of  political  affairs,  said, 
"We  were  and  are  opposed  to  communism 
and  concerned  about  Its  spread."  But  he 
added  that  that  was  all  the  United  States 
was  prepared  to  do. 

He  made  It  clear  the  United  States  had 
no  Intention  to  Intervene  In  affairs  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

"We  did  of  course  resist  Communist  efforts 
to  extend  what  Churchill  first  called  the 
Iron  Curtain,"  he  said.  "But  we  did  not  at- 
tempt to  intervene  on  the  other  side  of  the 
line — either  in  Bast  Germany  In  1953  or  In 
Hungary  In  1956  .  . 

The  Reds  who  listened  saw  the  green  light. 


LETTER  TO  CHIEF  JUSTICE 
WARREN   ON   RESERVES 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Sevtember  24.  1968 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 19.  1968.  I  dispatched  a  letter  to 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  which  speaks 
for  Itself,  The  letter  follows: 

US.  House  or  Represtvtativbs, 

CoMMirrn!  on  Armed  Skrvicss, 
Washington,  DC.  September  19.  1968. 
Hon.  EAhL  Warren. 

Cite/    Justice    of    the    United    States.    V.S. 
Supreme  Court.   Washington,   D.C. 

DsAS  Mr.  Chief  Jusncx:  I  have  reference 
to  the  action  taken  on  September  12,  1968, 
by  Justice  WUllam  O  Douglas  granting  a 
stay  of  execution  to  preclude  the  assignment 
of  certain  reservists  to  duty  In  Vietnam. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  stay  order 
Issued  by  Justice  Douglas  on  September  12, 
1968,  was  provided  telephonlcally  by  Jxistlce 
Douglas  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.  However, 
my  efforts  to  obtain  a  certified  copy  of  the 
stay  order  have  been  unavailing.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  neither  the  US  Department  of 
JusUce  nor  the  Office  of  the  Oeneral  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  as  of  Septem- 
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ber  18.  1908,  had  been  able  to  obtain  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  this  order. 

As  you  are  aware,  this  case  involves  113 
Army  reservists  of  the  1003d  Combat  Support 
Company  preaedtl^  stationed  at  Port  Meade, 
Maryland  These  members  of  ttils  Artpy  re- 
serve unit  now..c>n  active  duty  have  contended 
that  they  hav^\been  ordered  to  active  duty 
Illegally.  \ 

Accordingly,  these  reservists  Instituted 
suit  against  the  United  States  Government 
In  Pederal  Court  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  judicial  determination  that  their  orders  to 
active  duty  were  Illegal  and.  consequently, 
required  their  immediate  release  from  active 
duty. 

The  suit  brought  In  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Maryland,  Civil 
Docket  No.  19734,  Morse  vs.  Boewell,  was 
adjudicated  on  August  6.  1968.  by  United 
States  District  Judge  Prank  A.  Kaufman,  who 
dismissed  the  petition  of  the  plaintiff  for 
relief. 

Subsequently,  this  District  Court  decision 
was  affirmed  by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  on  August  26,   1968. 

I  am  advised  that  thereafter  the  nttomey 
for  the  plaintiffs  in  the  case,  contacted  both 
you  and  Justice  Black  requesting  that  a 
stay  order  be  granted  preventing  the  as- 
signment of  these  113  unit  members  to  Viet- 
nam, pending  a  possible  determination  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  grant  certiorari. 
Howei-er.  on  September  6.  1968,  both  you  and 
Justice  Black  denied  this  request. 

Despite  the  action  taken  by  you  and 
Justice  Black,  It  appears  that  the  petitioners 
then,  on  September  12,  1968,  contacted  Jus- 
tice Douglas,  under  somewhat  bizarre  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  purpose  of  reversing  the 
action  taken  by  you  and  Justice  Black  and 
obtaining  a  stay  order. 

The  sought-after  say  order  was  then 
directed  by  Justice  Douglas  despite  the  fact 
that  he.  admittedly,  because  of  his  location, 
did  not  have  access  to  all  the  pertinent  rami- 
fications of  the  case  and  despite  the  fact  that 
he  was  aware  that  his  colleagues,  on  earlier 
deliberations  and  under  presumably  more 
favorable  circumstances,  had  denied  such  a 
request. 

I  have  consulted  with  numerous  members 
of  the  Bar  for  the  purpose  of  determln*ng 
whether.  In  their  judgment,  and  viewed  as 
the  attorney  for  the  petitioners,  there  re- 
mains a  substantive  legal  question  concern- 
ing the  provisions  of  law  and  the  authority 
utilized  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  order  these  reservists  to  active  duty.  In 
all  of  these  discussions  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  any  responsible  member  of  the  law 
profession  who  finds  any  reasonable  basis  for 
questioning  the  decision  rendered  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  In  this  matter. 
This  assessment  Is  one  obviously  shared  by 
the  United  States  Court  of  App>eals,  and  ap- 
parently also  by  both  you  and  Justice  Black. 

Despite  this  absence  of  a  substantive  and 
unresolved  legal  Issue  In  the  suit  brought 
by  these  reservists.  Justice  Douglas  none- 
theless Issued  his  stay  order. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  by  reason  of 
this  stay  order.  Is  now  apparently  precluded 
from  utilizing  these  reservists  In  the  man- 
ner calculated  to  best  seri-e  the  national  In- 
terest. Moreover,  this  stay  order  has  the  effect 
of  casting  a  serious  legal  cloud  over  the 
utilization  of  thousands  of  other  reservists 
who  have  been  Involuntarily  ordered  to 
active  duty  under  the  authority  provided 
In  Public  Law  89-687,  as  well  as  all  other 
reservists  not  presently  on  active  duty. 

The  Issuance  of  this  stay  order  and  the 
attendant  publicity  given  It  has  therefore 
had  a  demoralizing  effect  on  not  only  the 
many  thousands  of  dedicated  and  loyal  re- 
servists who  are  now  serving  their  country 
on  active  duty,  but  has  subjected  the  entire 
Reserve  program  to  unnecessary  ridicule  and 
embarrassment  by  InferentlaUy  questioning 
the  very  essence  of  Its  being. 
The  mischief  resulting  from  this  arbitrary 
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and  capricious  action  by  Justice  Douglu 
is  both  incalculable  and  irreparable.  Hit 
action  has  encouraged  the  filing  of  numer- 
ous slmlllar  suits  throughout  the  country 
by  reservists  who  have  been  ordered  to  ac- 
tlve  duty  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  89-687.  Undoubtedly,  these  actions  now 
being  filed  by  other  reservists  have  been  di- 
rectly precipitated  by  the  Issuance  of  this 
stay  order  and  the  unfounded  hope  that  such 
action  could  ultimately  effect  their  early 
release  from  active  military  service. 

Although  the  authority  to  grant  a  stay 
of  execution  has  been  granted  to  the  court* 
and  specifically  to  each  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  by  statute.  It  Is.  as  I  am  certain  you 
will  agree,  an  authority  to  be  used  with  the 
utmost  discretion  and  only  after  the  most 
careful  and  diligent  weighing  of  the  relative 
equities  Involved. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the  is- 
suance of  this  stay  order.  In  my  view,  clearly 
Indicate  that  Justice  Douglas  was  either  un- 
mindful of  the  Implications  of  his  actions, 
or  worse,  chose  to  disregard  them  entirely. 
In  either  event,  his  Issuance  of  a  stay  order 
can  therefore  only  be  characterized  as  being 
arbitrary  and  capricious — an  action  which 
cannot  but  adversely  affect  the  already 
tarnished  Image  of  the  United  State  Supreme 
Court. 

Although  I  presume  that  shortly  after  the 
Court  reconvenes  on  October  7,  1968.  It  will 
act  quickly  to  cancel  this  unfortunate  stay 
order  the  damage  done  by  Justice  Douglas 
cannot  now  be  undone. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  you  can 
readily  understand  my  concern  that  con- 
tinued Indiscriminate  and  caprlcous  use  of 
this  stay  order  authority  may  rqulre  Congress 
to  legislate  on  the  subject. 

I  would  be  reluctant  to  recommend  a  leels- 
latlve  proscription  of  this  judicial  authcrltv. 
Therefore  I  am  impelled  to  ask  whether  tlie 
Court  Itself  can  within  Its  own  organiza- 
tion and  authority  establish  rules  of  pro- 
cedure which  will  preclude  a  repetition  of 
this  unfortunate  clrcmnstance  In  the  future. 
Sincerely. 

P.  EIOWARO  HEbekt. 


THE  DIALOG  ON  THE  OFFICIAL 
MEDICAL  CARE  COST  ESTIMATES 
ON  GOVERNMENTAL  PROGRAMS 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    UISSOUSI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  these  past  few  months  to 
encourage  a  dialog  on  the  Issue  of  health 
care  costs  in  governmental  programs  be- 
tween Mr.  Robert  J.  Myers.  F.S.A.,  Chief 
Actuary  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, and  Dr.  Barkev  S.  Sanders, 
former  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Health 
and  Disability  Studies  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  who  holds  a  Ph.D. 
from  Columbia  and  an  LL.B.  from 
Georgetown  University. 

Dr.  Sanders  initially  wrote  me  on 
March  19.  1968  taking  issue  with  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  February  27.  1968  Wall  Street 
Journal,  written  by  Mr.  Dennis  Famey, 
which  represented  the  prevailing  view  of 
the  administration  and  the  news  media 
that  the  recent  alarming  costs  of  med- 
icare and  other  health  care  programs 
were  first,  unexpected,  and  second,  due 
to  a  great  extent  to  increases  in  physi- 
cian's fees.  Dr.  Sanders  letter  was  an  ex- 
tensive effort  to  document  the  error  of 
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the  news  stories.  I  placed  Dr.  Sander's 
letter  in  the  Record  of  March  25,  1968 — 
see  Congressional  Record,  pages  7553- 
7557_and  invited  officials  from  the 
Social  Security  Administration  to  reply. 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Myers  did  reply  to  Dr. 
Sander's  criticism  on  April  12,  1968,  and 
I  placed  his  letter  in  the  Record  along 
with  a  rebuttal  by  Dr.  Sanders  on  June 
18,  1968 — Congressional  Record,  17645- 
17650.  Mr.  Myers  has  provided  me  with 
a  surrebuttal  on  July  25.  1968,  which, 
due  to  the  recess  for  the  conventions,  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  place  in 
the  Record  until  today. 

I  do  not  gainsay  the  fact  that  cor- 
respondence is  a  limited  way  to  conduct 
a  dialog  of  this  importance,  but  it  seems 
to  be  the  only  way  available  at  present. 

The  Social  Security  Advisory  Council 
was  restructured  in  1963  to  continuously 
and  comprehensively  review  the  opera- 
tion of  the  social  security  system.  How- 
ever, it  has  jailed  in  this  junction  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  nar- 
rowly based  selection  of  membership  of 
the  Advisory  Council— see  my  remarks, 
Congressional  Record,  volume  109,  part 
7.  page  9246;  volume  109,  part  13,  pages 
17309-17311;  volume  113.  part  21,  pages 
28461-28466 — the  Council  has  avoided 
the  tjrpe  of  critical  analysis  required. 
Tj-pical  of  Executive  commissions,  its 
major  effect  has  been  to  subvert  congres- 
sional study  rather  than  foster  it. 

The  issue  is  far  too  important  to  the 
American  jjeople  to  be  dropped.  They 
deserve  a  full  and  open  discussion  of  the 
best  way  to  provide  health  care.  I  am 
hopeful  that  in  the  near  future  the  Con- 
gress will  be  able  to  develop  the  dialog 
in  a  more  expeditious  manner,  through 
open  committee  hearings,  with  direct 
testimony  of  witnesses,  under  cross- 
examination. 

Mr.  Myers  letter  follows: 
Department    or    Health,    Educa- 
tion.   AND   Welfare   Social   Se- 
cuRrrY  Administration, 

Washington,   D.C,  July   23,  1968. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Curtis:  In  the  Congressional 
Record  for  June  18,  you  Inserted  a  letter  from 
me  concerning  the  criticisms  of  Dr.  Barkev 
S.  Sanders  as  to  the  cost  estimates  that  I 
have  prepared  over  the  years  for  the  legis- 
lation leading  to  the  Hospital  Insurance  pro- 
gram that  was  enacted  In  1965.  Also  Inserted 
was  a  reply  to  my  letter  by  Dr.  Sanders.  You 
generously  offered  to  place  any  further  re- 
buttal from  me  In  the  Record,  and  this  let- 
ter constitutes  such  a  further  dialog.  I  shall 
here  take  up  only  the  major  factual  points 
that  I  wish  to  make  In  regard  to  Dr.  Sanders' 
letter. 

As  ray  most  Important  point.  I  must  reit- 
erate the  criticism  that  Dr.  Sanders  does  not 
recognize  the  true  meaning  and  purpose  of 
the  cost  estimates  that  were  made  In  early 
1965  and  prior  years,  when  a  level-earnings 
assumption  was  utilized.  These  estimates 
were  developed  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing 
costs  relative  to  taxable  payroll,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  proper  financing  basis  In  the  con- 
tribution-rate schedule — and  not  to  show 
benefit-disbursements  data  for  future  years 
In  terms  of  dollars.  The  cost  estimates  made 
In  1966  following  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  were  made 
on  a  completely  different,  non-comparable 
basis,  since  they  utlUzed  Increasing-earn- 
ings assumptions.  These  latter  estimates  had 
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the  same  primary  purpose  as  the  earlier  ones 
— namely,  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  develop- 
ing contribution  rates — but  they  also  could 
serve  the  purpose  of  considering  the  esti- 
mates of  future  benefit  disbursements  in 
terms  of  dollars.  The  earlier  cost  estimates 
contained  subsidiary  estimates  using  rising 
wages  over  the  short-term  future  that  were 
more  properly  usable  for  considering  pro- 
jected future  benefit  disbursements,  but  Dr. 
Sanders  always  has  chosen  to  Ignore  those 
published  data. 

In  considering  the  1967  experience  for  dis- 
bursements for  benefits  and  administrative 
expanses  for  Insured  persons.  It  Is  now  esti- 
mated that  this  "actual"  figure  on  a  "cash" 
basis  was  about  $2.99  billion.  I  should  point 
out  that  this  figure  Is  an  estimate  and  Is 
subject  to  some  revision  In  the  future  be- 
fore it  can  be  termed  "final,"  since  the  re- 
ported data  from  Treasury  statements  In- 
clude both  the  Insured  population  and  the 
nonlnsured  population;  there  are  not  yet 
completely  final  data  from  our  tabulations 
to  make  a  final  subdivision  between  these 
two  categories.  Dr.  Sanders  criticized  me  for 
making  an  estimate  of  this  Item  of  $2.78  bil- 
lion In  December  1967 — on  the  grounds  that 
I  was  making  estimates  after  the  fact;  ac- 
tually, this  preliminary  estimate  was  made 
In  September,  at  which  time  aggregate  data 
were  available  for  only  slightly  more  than 
half  of  1967,  and  even  less  data  were  avail- 
able as  to  the  subdivision  between  Insured 
and  nonlnsured,  so  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  estimation  was  involved.  This  fig- 
ure was  published  In  documents  before  De- 
cember, and  the  figure  was  merely  used  in 
the  indicated  report  for  the  sake  of  consist- 
ency. 

In  any  event,  considering  the  currently 
estimated  "actual"  experience  of  $2  99  bil- 
lion for  disbursements  for  benefit  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  In  1967  with  respect  to 
the  Insured  population.  Dr.  Sanders  com- 
pares this  with  the  estimate  of  $2.28  billion 
made  when  the  legislation  was  enacted  In 
1965,  and  he  states  that  the  difference  Is 
ISl'-r.  Actually,  the  difference  is  only  31';. 
which  is  a  considerable  variation  of  the  ac- 
tual experience  from  the  estimate  (and 
which,  of  course,  I  wish  had  been  much  less) , 
but  nevertheless  It  is  a  difference  of  less 
than  one-quarter  as  large  as  the  difference 
that  Dr.  Sanders  states. 

When  comparing  the  foregoing  "actual" 
figure  for  1967  with  the  estimate  that  was 
made  In  1963,  Dr.  Sanders  finds  a  difference 
of  243%.  In  this  comparison,  he  Improperly 
used  the  estimate  based  on  level-earnings 
assumptions,  whereas  the  same  source  clear- 
ly stated  the  estimate  based  on  rising-earn- 
ings asstimptlons,  which  Is  more  realistic 
when  considering  estimated  disbursements 
In  terms  of  dollars  and  not  relative  to  taxable 
payroll.  The  correct  comparison  should  have 
been  between  the  "actual"  figure  of  $2.99 
billion  and  the  estimate  of  $1.72  billion — 
the  difference  being  74 To,  not  the  243% 
that  Dr.  Sanders  stated. 

Dr.  Sanders  believes  that  the  estimated 
"actual"  figure  for  1967  would  be  higher  if 
it  were  considered  on  an  "accrual"  basis,  as 
is  the  best  procedure  for  proper  analysis, 
than  if  it  were  considered  on  a  "cash"  basis. 
I  do  not  yet  have  all  the  data  necessary  to 
estimate  this  figure  to  an  accrual  basis,  but 
I  believe  that  there  will  be  little  difference. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  1966  experi- 
ence (July-December)  on  a  cash  basis  was 
considerably  below  the  actual  accrual,  and 
this  difference  was  made  up  In  1967,  so  that 
It  Is  possible  that  the  cash  basis  for  that  year 
was  even  higher  than  the  accrual  basis.  I 
believe  that,  since  1967,  we  are  very  close 
to  an  accrual  basis  in  our  actual  cash  pay- 
ments. 

Dr.  Sanders  uses  a  newspaper  quotation  of 
Secretary  Cohen  as  evidence  that  my  esti- 
mates for  the  Hospital  Insurance  program 
are   too   low    and    should   be    at   least   50% 
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higher.  As  It  happens.  Secretary  Cohen  was 
not  talking  about  the  Medicare  program, 
but  rather  about  the  Medicaid  program  and 
the  newspaper  mixed  up  this  reference.  It 
would  seem  that,  If  Dr.  Sanders  had  done 
adequate  research,  he  would  have  gone  back 
to  the  original  source  of  the  newspaper  story 
for  the  correct  statement — namely,  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  May  9  (page  S5201, 
column  1,  answer  to  Question  4). 

In  regard  to  hospitalization  per  Insured 
person  per  year,  Dr.  Sanders  incorrectly  states 
that,  as  late  as  the  1965  hearings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  I  was  using  2.37 
days  for  this  rate  and  that  I  did  not  allow 
for  a  rise   in   hospital   utilization   once   the 
program  was  introduced.   Tliere   are  several 
errors  in  this  statement.  For  a  60-day  maxi- 
mum   benefit    period,    I    used    2.44    days    in 
the    first    few    years    of   operation    and   2.72 
days  thereafter   (see  pages  7  and  22  of  Ac- 
tuarial   Study    No.    59).    For    comparability 
with  actual  experience,  these  rates  should  be 
increased   by    5%    to   allow   for   the   90-day 
maximum   benefit   period — namely,    to   2.56 
days   In   the   first   few    years   and   2.88    days 
thereafter.  Following  the  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  taking 
into  account  the  public  testimony  and  the 
views    of    the    Committee    members,    I    in- 
creased the  rate  from  the  low-cost  estimate 
in  the  first  few  years  and  the  intermediate- 
cost    estimate    thereafter    to    the    high-cost 
estimate  throughout — namely,  3.01  days  for 
a  60-day  benefit  period  and  3.16  days  for  a 
90-day  benefit   i^eriod  the   (the  latter  being 
what  was  contained  in  the  actual  legislation). 
Preliminary  analysis  of  the  actual  experi- 
ence during  the  first  18  months  of  operation 
yields    an    estimate    of   the    utilization    rate 
that    is   about    IC",,    higher   than   according 
to  the  estimate  which  was  made  at  the  time 
the   legislation   was   enacted   and   on   which 
the  financing  was  originally  based.  This  dif- 
ference  is   by   no   means   of   the   magnitude 
stated    by   Dr.    Sanders    when   he   says   that 
"Mr.  Myers  in  estimating  the  costs  of  hos- 
pitalization  initially   was   about   50   percent 
too  low,  and  eventually   100%."  Even  com- 
paring the  2.56  days  as  the  early   estimate 
for  a  90-day  benefit  period  in  the  early  years 
of   operation    with    the    preliminary    indica- 
tion of  the  actual  experience  shows  a  dif- 
ference  of   about   30% — not   50%    or    100%. 
In  fact,  It  is  mathematically  Impossible  for 
an  estimate  to  be  100%  too  low  as  compared 
with  actual  experience,  unless  the  estimate 
had  been  zero! 

In  discussing  the  percentage  of  beds  oc- 
cupied by  persons  aged  65  and  over.  Dr. 
Sanders  uses  several  different  figures  that 
had  been  quoted  for  this  Item  for  the  pre- 
Medicare  experience.  Actually,  many  of  the 
statements  that  had  been  made  in  this  con- 
nection were  very  rough  estimates,  and  I 
am  convinced  now  that  the  actual  figure 
was  about  28%  and  was  certainly  no  lower 
than  25%.  Dr.  Sanders  Is  in  error  In  dealing 
with  this  Item  when  he  applies  the  assumed 
20%  increase  in  hospital  utilization  that 
was  imbodled  in  the  final  cost  estimates. 
This  20%  increase  should  be  applied  to  the 
25%  occupancy  ratio  or  the  28%  occupancy 
ratio,  whichever  Is  beUeved  to  be  the  proper 
level  for  the  pre-Medlcare  utilization.  This 
yields  either  a  5.0%  increase  or  a  5.6%.  in- 
crease, and  not  the  3%  Increase  that  Dr. 
Sanders  derives  by  applying  the  20%  in- 
crease to  a  previously-stated  10%  Increase. 
In  other  words,  the  20%  increase  applied  to 
the  previous  total  utilization,  and  not  to  the 
increase  in  utilization  of  10%  that  had  pre- 
viously been  presumed  over  a  long  period  of 
vears.  If  the  correct  procedure  had  been  fol- 
lowed, the  current  utilization  proportion  of 
about  33%  Is  about  equal  to  or,  at  worst.  Is 
only  somewhat  higher  than  had  been  esti- 
mated, but  is  not  an  increase  of  at  least 
double  and  as  much  as  fourfold  as  Dr.  Sand- 
ers states. 
This  estimate  of  an  Increase  of  6%  In  hos- 
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pltal  occupancy  due  to  persons  aged  M  and 
over  was  prepared  to  Indicate  that  Medi- 
care would  not  flood  hospitals  with  aged  pa- 
tlenU,  as  was  being  claimed  at  that  time  by 
critics  of  the  program  As  you  are  aware,  the 
experience  has  shown  that  hospitals  have 
been  capable  of  handling  the  Increase  In 
patients  that  Medicare  Involved 

Dr.  Sanders  Improperly  compares  estimated 
level-costs  with  the  ulUmate  combined  em- 
ployer-employee contribution  rate  of  18% 
(In  1987  and  after)  under  present  law.  The 
concept  of  level-cost  Is.  In  essence,  an  average 
cost  over  the  period  considered  In  the  cost 
estimate,  and  so  It  Is  not  comparable  with 
the  ultimate  contribution  rate  In  an  In- 
creasing-rate schedule.  Any  comparison  of 
early  level-costs  should  be  with  a  figure  of 
1.38"  as  currently  esUmated  for  present  law, 
and  not  with  the  ultimate  rate  of  1  8'"^  In 
the  schedule 

Dr.  Sanders  states  that  I  have  committed 
a  -logical  fallacy''  In  pointing  out  that  the 
estimated  contribution  Income  for  1967  was 
underestimated  and  that  this  Is  an  off- 
setting factor  against  the  underestimate  of 
the  disbursements  for  that  year.  He  states 
that  this  is  like  saying  that  two  wrongs  make 
a  rlfelit  Once  again.  I  must  reiterate  that  Dr 
SaddeVs  has  apparenUy  not  understood  the 
purpose  of  the  cost  estimates  This  purpose 
Is  not  primarily  to  develop  estimates  of  in- 
come and  outgo  in  terms  of  dollars,  but 
rather  It  Is  to  develop  the  relationship  be- 
tween these  two  items,  so  that  adequate 
contribution  rates  can  be  developed.  There- 
fore, it  Is  not  only  proper,  but  essential  that 
analysis  be  made  of  the  experience  for  both 
disbursements  and  Income  as  well. 

In  summary,  I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear 
that  my  analysU  of  the  developing  experi- 
ence has  indicated  that  the  estimates  for 
the  Hospital  Insurance  program  that  were 
mawle  when  It  was  enacted — and  that  were 
the  significant  ones  insofar  as  the  financing 
and  the  adoption  of  the  program  were  con- 
cerned— were  somewhat  too  low.  However, 
the  differential  involved  was  far  less  than  the 
3-fold  or  4-fold  extent  that  Dr.  Sanders 
states.  Moreover,  part  of  the  difference  arose 
because  of  certain  matters  that  were  not 
fully  predictable — eg.,  the  sharp  Increase  in 
hospital  costs  that  began  at  the  time  the 
Medicare  legislation  was  under  final  con- 
sideration, well  before  the  program  went  Into 
effect.  In  any  event,  In  the  future,  I  shall 
analyze  the  operating  data  as  It  becomes 
available  (as  I  have  always  done  for  all  other 
parts  of  the  Social  Security  program)  and 
determine  the  extent  to  which  it  differs  from 
the  original  estimates,  and  why  this  has 
occurred.  This  is  not  only  interesting  from 
the  standpoint  of  analyzing  the  accuracy  of 
the  original  estimatee.  but  it  also  gives  neces- 
sary background  data  for  current  and  future 
consideration  of  the  financing  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ROBEST  J.  Mteks, 

Chief  Actuary. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  CLARK 
IGNORES  THREAT  OF  ELECTION 
DAY  SABOTAGE 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF    IXOaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  25.  1968 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  1968,  yippie  leader  Jerry  Rubin 
announced  publicly  in  Chicago  that  the 
yippies  and  others  are  going  to  cause 
serloup  election  day  disruptions  which  he 
himself  stated  would  necessitate  the 
presence  of  "the  National  Guard  all  over 
the  country." 
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I  called  attention  to  this  threat  in  a 
public  statement  on  September  1 1  which 
appears  following  these  remarks.  Rubin, 
along  with  David  Dellinger,  who  led  the 
march  on  the  Pentagon,  and  the  heads 
of  the  SDS — Students  for  Democratic 
Society— made  similar  public  announce- 
ments before  the  holocaust  that  took 
place  in  Chicago.  In  view  of  the  past  per- 
formances in  Chicago  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  Attorney  General  is  not 
heeding  this  new  challenge  to  law  and 
order  in  America. 

The  latest  proof  of  the  substance  of 
this  threat  to  our  representative  process 
through  free  elections  is  contained  in  the 
•Washington  Merry-Go-Round"  column 
of  today — a  copy  of  which  appesws  Eifter 
these  remarks. 

The  thrust  of  the  "Merry-Gro-Round" 
article  is  that  these  rabble-rousers  are 
threatening  to  disrupt  the  election  in 
areas  that  would  ordinarily  vote  over- 
whelmingly Democrat  and  thus  deny  the 
Democrat  nominee  of  many  votes.  Despite 
this  partisan  tinge  in  the  article,  in  that 
I  have  been  fighting  against  all  forms  of 
violence  and  civil  disturbances  for  many 
years  and  as  author  of  the  antiriot  bill, 
which  is  now  law  and  is  part  of  the  1968 
anticrlme  law.  I  believe  it  is  my  duty 
to  again  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  that  these 
violent  activists  have  put  America  on 
notice  of  their  intentions  and  to  warn 
that  these  threats  cannot  be  ignored. 
Chicago  should  convince  the  Justice  De- 
partment of  this. 

The  expose  contained  in  the  Washing- 
ton Merry-Go-Round  article  indicates 
that  intelligence  reports  acquired  prior 
to  the  Chicago  convention  accurately 
foretold  of  the  trouble  impending  not 
only  in  Chicago  but  at  Columbia  and 
Harvard  as  well.  The  column  further 
points  out  that  many  of  the  leaders  of 
the  youth  rebellion  "have  made  un- 
authorized trlpK  to  Hanoi." 

I  am  again  calling  upon  the  Attorney 
General  to  properly  alert  all  law-en- 
forcement agencies  as  well  as  the  FBI  to 
this  threat  and  am  demanding  that  the 
Anti-Riot  Act  be  fully  enforced  and  these 
militant  leaders  who  have  teught  and 
preached  violent  civil  disturbance,  who 
have  used  Interstate  commerce  facilities 
to  organize  them  and  have  actually  ac- 
complished such  destructive  acts,  be  fully 
prosecuted  and  put  out  of  business  be- 
fore they  can  carry  out  their  further 
threat  aimed  at  disrupting  the  election 
in  many  critical  areas  of  this  country  on 
November  5. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  25,  1968) 
OS.  'Red  Ooards"  Plan  Novembkb  5  Action 
( By  Jack  Anderson ) 
America's  red  guards,  exultant  over  their 
success  In  sabotaging  the  Democratic  con- 
vention in  Chicago,  now  hope  to  sabotage 
the  national  election  on  Nov.  5. 

They  are  making  elaborate  preparations  to 
zero  in  on  key.  big-city  precincts,  which  nor- 
mally produce  an  overwhelming  Democratic 
vote.  They  Intend  to  disrupt  the  voting  by 
staging  noisy  protests,  intimidating  voters 
and  sabotaging  the  voting  nvachlnes. 

Their  purpose  Is  to  deprive  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey of  the  votes  he  would  need  to  carry 
such  swing  States  as  New  York.  California, 
New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Michigan  and 
Pennsylvania.  By  bringing  Humphrey  down 
to  humiliating  defeat,  they  hope  to  teach 
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the  Democrats  that  they  must  reckon  with 
the  new  left  In  the  future 

The  young  militants  discovered  In  Chlcagt) 
that  they  could  make  an  Impact  on  national 
politics  all  out  of  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers Now  they  Intend  to  disrupt  the  No- 
vemt>er  election,  taking  their  tactics  from 
the  revolutionary  textbooks  that  come  out 
of  Castro's  Cuba  and  Mao's  China. 

The  election  sabotage  will  be  masked,  oj 
course,  as  peaceful  demonstrations.  Osten- 
sibly, the  demonstrators  will  turn  out  to 
protest  the  fact  that  young  men  who  art 
eligible  to  be  drafted  and  killed  in  Vietnam 
at  age  19  aren't  eligible  to  vote  In  most 
states. 

The  real  aim  of  the  ring-leaders,  however. 
will  be  to  upset  the  election  and  wreck  the 
Democratic  Party.  Out  of  the  wreckage  some 
leaders  hope  they  might  even  be  able  to  build 
a  militant,  new  left-wing  party. 

Until  Election  Day,  the  young  militant* 
will  keep  In  practice  by  disrupting  camp;>ign 
rallies,  heckling  presidental  candidates  and 
stirring  up  trouble.  They  are  even  looking 
ahead  to  the  presidential  Inauguration  next 
January  20  when  they  plan  to  stage  more 
Chicago-style   demonstrations. 

CAMPUS   CAPERS 

They  also  intend  to  contribute  to  the  pre- 
election chaos  by  keeping  university  cam- 
puses in  turmoil.  Again,  they  hope  to  pro- 
duce a  voter  reaction  against  the  Demo- 
crats who.  being  more  liberal,  get  most  of 
the  blame  for  the  eruptions  on  the  campuses, 
in  the  streets  and  in  the  ghetto. 

This  column  has  had  access  to  intelligence 
reports,  going  back  prior  to  the  Chicago 
convention,  which  have  given  startUngly  ac- 
curate warnings  of  trouble  before  It  happens 
Invariably,  violence  has  flared  up  at  pre- 
cisely the  times  and  places  that  the  intelli- 
gence reports  have  predicted. 

A  Sept.  13  Intelligence  report,  for  example. 
forecast  the  trouble  at  Columbia  and  warned 
of  worse  disturbances  at  Harvard. 

The  classified  message  declared:  "Plans 
made  for  second  disruption  at  Columbia 
University  when  school  opens  for  fall  term 
Students  reportedly  will  not  negotiate  with 
university  officials  but  attempt  to  shut  down 
school   operations. 

"This  disturbance  will  allegedly  be  used 
as  a  pattern  for  similar  uprising  at  Harvard 
University  dtirlng  the  first  two  weeks  In  No- 
vember Harvard  records  reportedly  will  be 
seized  and  Xeroxed,  and  several  buildings 
win   be  occupied." 

Another  intelligence  report  has  warned 
that  the  biggest  disturbances  will  come  the 
last  week  In  October  on  campuses  across 
the  country.  This  will  be  part  of  "a  new 
internationally  coordinated  protest  against 
the  war  In  Vietnam  .  .  .  the  British,  Japanese 
and  Vietnamese  sections  of  the  antiwar 
movement  are  planning  an  international  pro- 
test during  the  last  week  of  October." 

The  American  red  guards,  according  to 
the  confidential  report,  plan  to  form  an 
American  section  to  participate  in  the  forth- 
coming international  demonstrations  against 
the  war  in  Vietnam." 

HANOI     INIXtTENCE 

It  seems  more  than  a  coincidence  that 
many  of  the  leaders  who  have  masterminded 
the  youth  rebellions  have  made  unauthor- 
ized trips  to  Hanoi. 

In  Saigon,  the  Vletcong  have  smuggled 
leaflets  to  American  GIs  urging  them  to  get 
In  touch  with  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society,  the  same  group  which  Is  now 
fomenting  violence  on  the  campuses.  Earlier. 
the  SDS  helped  to  precipitate  the  violence 
m  Chicago. 

The  grateful  Vletcong  sent  a  message  to 
the  demonstrators:  "We  express  to  you  our 
deep  sympathy  and  ask  you  to  convey  to 
the  American  people  our  heartfelt  thanks 
for  their  participation  In  or  support  of  the 
recent  action  in  Chicago  .  .  . 

"Your  recent  actions  In  Chicago,  as  well 
as  throughout  the  United  States,  against  the 
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us  policy  of  aggression  in  Vietnam  have 
gtrongly  sUmulated  our  people  in  South 
Vietnam  who  are  conducting  the  powerful 
general  offensive  and  widespread  uprisings 
throughout  South  Vietnam. ' 

The  same  militants  who  have  expressed 
such  outrage  over  alleged  U.S.  "aggression  " 
in  Vietnam  seem  not  the  least  disturbed  over 
the  recent  Soviet  aggression  against 
Czechoslovakia.  Their  hero  in  Hanoi,  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh.  actually  declared  his  support  of 
the  Soviet  invasion.  But  apparently  this 
doesn't  trouble  the  American  red  guards, 
who  are  critical  only  of  the  U.S.  and  the 
West. 

I A    News    Release    from    Congressman    Wil- 
liam C.  Cramer.  Republican  of  Florida) 
Threat  op  Ei-ection  Day  Violence  Demands 
Enporcement  op  Anti-Riot  Act 
US.  Rep.   William   C.  Cramer,   R-Fla.,  to- 
day charged  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
with   "dragging  his  feet"  In  the  enforcement 
of  the  Federal  Antl-Rlot  Act.  Cramer,  author 
of  the  Act,  called  upon  Clark  to  "fully  Im- 
plement and  enforce  the  Antl-Rlot  Act  in  an 
effort  to  ward  off  the  threat  of  election  day 
violence." 

Cramer's  latest  criticism  of  Clark  was  In 
response  to  Yippie  Leader  Jerry  Rubins 
threat,  issued  In  Chicago  Monday,  to  cause 
serious  election  day  demonstrations  which 
will  necessitate  the  presence  of  "the  Na- 
tional Guard  all  over  the  country."' 

Cramer  said  this  sinister  threat  cannot 
be  taken  lightly  In  view  of  what  took  place 
in  Chicago  at  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention following  similar  new  left  warnings. 
■I  am  becoming  increasingly  alarmed  over 
the  obvious  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  enforce  the  Antl-Rlot 
Act."  Cramer  said.  "It  is  becoming  crystal 
clear  that  the  Attorney  GeneraKs  soft  stand 
on  civil  disturbance  is  being  interpreted  by 
these  radical  agitators  as  a  green  light  to 
disrupt  the  nation  at  will. 

"We  cannot  allow  the  elective  process  to 
be  interfered  with  In  America.  A  stern  warn- 
ing by  the  Attorney  General  followed  up  by 
prosecutions  of  those  Involved  In  the  Chicago 
disorders  Is  essential  to  show  these  people 
that  America  will  not  stand  for  Interference 
with  her  most  sacred  Institutions."" 

Cramer  said  that  the  Chicago  violence  Is 
a  classic  example  of  the  evil  the  antl-rlot. 
antl-clvll  disturbance  act  was  drafted  to  cure. 
"Certain  Individuals  announced  In  advance 
of  their  Intention  to  cause  violence,  crossed 
state  lines  to  further  their  dastardly  cause, 
and  actually  did  cause  the  violence.  This  Is 
a  clear  breach  of  the  Federal  antl-rlot  law 
and  the  failure  of  the  Justice  Department 
to  apprehend  and  prosecute  these  law- 
breakers Is  unconscionable." 

•'The  law  cannot  serve  as  a  deterrent  unless 
It  Is  enforced,"  Cramer  said.  "Until  the  Jus- 
tice Department  makes  a  determined  effort 
to  enforce  the  antl-rlot  act,  the  act  itself 
will  be  a  useless  weapon  In  the  war  on  public 
disorder." 

Cramer  added  that  Attorney  General 
Clark's  refusal  to  enforce  the  law  is  a  breach 
of  his  oath  of  office  and  his  duties  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Statee. 

Cramer  has  written  Clark  prevlotisly  call- 
ing for  an  Investigation  of  the  Chicago  dis- 
orders looking  towards  Federal  prosecution 
under  the  Antl-Rlot  Act. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HORACE  B.  KORNEGAY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


OF    TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25.  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
along  with  every  Member  of  this  House 


I  deeply  regret  the  decision  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Korne- 
GAY]  has  made  to  retire  from  the  Con- 
gress. I  fully  appreciate  the  personal 
reasons  for  making  this  decision,  and 
know  that  they  are  valid  and  real,  but 
the  public  at  large  is  losing  a  devoted, 
able  and  dedicated  public  servant,  and 
the  people  of  his  district  are  losing  a 
Congressman  who  has  represented  them 
well  and  with  distinction. 

A  former  Member  of  this  House  and 
one  who  sat  here  longer  than  I  once  said 
that  there  were  two  types  of  Congress- 
men, those  who  want  to  talk  about  pub- 
lic issues  and  those  who  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  them.  Horace  Kornegay  falls 
in  the  latter  category.  Since  he  began 
his  service  in  the  Congress  he  has  fol- 
lowed the  practice  of  carefully  analyzing 
the  problems  presented  to  him  before  his 
two  committees,  asking  searching  ques- 
tions during  the  course  of  the  hearings 
and  voting  intelligently  in  the  commit- 
tee and  on  the  floor  once  the  legislation 
was  presented  to  the  House  for  final 
action. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  characterize  or 
describe    the    gentleman    from    North 
Carolina's  service  on  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  ForeigA  Commerce,  but 
I  do  know  of  his  careful  attention  to 
the  issues  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.    Congressman    Kornegay    is    a 
lawyer  by  profession  and  from  my  cb- 
serA'ation,  an  excellent  one.  He  has  been 
particularly  interested  in  the  question  of 
judicial  review  of  veterans'  claims  and 
at  my  request  visited  England  to  see  in 
operation  the  system  which  that  country 
has   for   the   handling  of  its  veterans' 
claims.  It  was  no  accident  that  two  im- 
portant laws  providing  for  independent 
medical  expert  opinion  on  the  medical 
aspects  of  a  veteran's  claim  was  later 
provided  and  enacted  into  law  following 
Mr.   KoRNEGAY's   visit  to   England.   Nor 
was  it  any  accident  that  the  statement 
of  the  case  was  written  into  our  laws 
after  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina had  reviewed  similar  procedure  in 
Great  Britain.  Both  of  these  proposals 
have  been  a  great  assistance  to  veterans 
of  this  country  and  will  continue  to  be 
so  long  as  we  have  a  veterans'  program. 
The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Kornegay]  shares  with  me  my  in- 
terest in  what  became  Public  Law  89- 
785,  which  has  one  of  the  greatest  po- 
tentials for  training  badly  needed  health 
personnel  of  any  law  which  has  been 
enacted  through  the  Congress  In  recent 
years.  The  fact  that  it  has  not  been  fully 
implemented  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  not  the  fault  of  the  chairman 
or  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina. Administrative  agencies  cannot  be 
compelled  sometimes  to  take  action  which 
is  in  their  own  best  interest. 

Coupled  with  his  warm  personality,  his 
engaging  maimer  and  his  ability  to  think 
clearly  and  concisely,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  has  carved  a  unique 
place  for  himself  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. As  I  indicated  earlier,  we  shall  miss 
him  in  the  91st  and  other  Congresses  and 
the  country  is  the  poorer  because  Horace 
Kornegay  will  not  be  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  after  January    1969. 
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TED    MAKALENA,    HAWAII'S    GOLF- 
ING GREAT,  DIES  AT  34 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  24,  1968 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ha- 
waii mourns  the  passing  of  its  interna- 
tional golfing  star,  Ted  Makalena. 
Death  came  to  the  great  34-year-old  ath- 
lete as  the  result  of  complications  suf- 
fered in  a  swimming  accident  while  he 
was  on  a  beach  outing  with  his  wife  and 
four  children. 

Ted  Makalena  was  not  only  Hawaii's 
greatest  golfer,  but  he  was  also  an  excep- 
tionally fine  gentleman.  He  was  a  de- 
voted husband  and  father,  and  his 
friendliness  and  the  warmth  of  his  spirit 
endeared  him  not  only  to  the  people  of 
his  own  beloved  Hawaii,  but  also  to  mil- 
lions of  fans  throughout  the  Nation. 

Governor  Bums  has  designated  Sep- 
tember 28  as  "Ted  Makalena  Day"  in 
the  Island  State  to  honor  the  memory  of 
this  golfing  great  whose  untimely  death 
is  a  profound  loss  to  the  world  of  sports. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  shared  the  ela- 
tion of  Ted's  victories  and  showered  en- 
couragement on  him  when  he  lost.  The 
poignant  lines  from  "To  an  Athlete  Dy- 
ing Young"  by  the  poet  Housman  are 
recalled — 

The  time  you  won  your  town  the  race. 
We  chaired  you  through  the  market-place 
Man  and  boy  stood  cheering  by. 
And   home  we  brought  you  shoulder-high. 

Today,  the  road  all  runners  come. 
Shoulder-high  we  bring  you  home. 
And  set  you  at  your  threshold  down. 
Townsman  of  a  stiller  town. 

Although  Ted's  valiant  heart  is  stilled, 
he  will  be  long  remembered  and  admired. 
I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
would  wish  to  join  with  me  in  extending 
heartfelt  condolences  to  the  Makalena 
family. 

In  his  memory,  I  include  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  articles  and  editorials 
from  our  Honolulu  newspapers  paying 
tribute  to  the  late  Ted  Makalena: 
[From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Sept.  14, 
19681 
Ted  Makalena 

Four  large  manila  envelopes  in  the  news- 
paper library.  Jammed  with  clippings,  attest 
to  Ted  Makalena's  Intense  activity  In  the 
world  of  golf. 

He  was  another  In  the  string  of  athletes 
who  brought  credit  to  Hawaii  In  big  time 
sports  competition. 

The  as  yet  unexplained  swimming  accident 
that  culminated  in  hU  death  early  yesterday 
at  age  34  cut  off  a  promising  career  in  pro- 
fessional play. 

Starting  as  a  caddy  at  Walalae  25  years  ago, 
Makalena  turned  professional  In  1955.  He  had 
not  quite  hit  his  stride,  although  there  were 
some  great  moments  such  as  in  the  1964 
Canada  Cup  at  Kaanapall  when  he  tied  for 
third  with  Gary  Player,  close  behind  Jack 
Nlcklaus  and  Arnold  Palmer,  then  golfdom's 
big  three. 

Makalena  played  tournaments  In  Spain, 
Japan  and  Mexico  as  well  as  in  the  Mainland 
U.S.  and  Hawaii,  and  he  was  to  have  gone 
to  the  World  Cup  in  Rome  this  November. 

He  had  not  reached  the  point  of  being  a 
top  money  winner.  A  candid  assessment  by 
Nlcklaus  was  that  Makalena  still  had  things 
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to  leam  about  the  big  time.  But  Nleklaus 
predicted  that  within  a  few  years  Makalena 
would  be  consistently  in  the  money. 

Meantime,  be  was  popular  among  the  bet- 
ter-known proe  and  they  rooted  him  on, 
taking  pleacsure  In  bis  successes.  A  testimonial 
to  that  popularity  was  the  donation  of  $S.0O0 
by  the  touring  pros  at  the  Kemper  tourna- 
ment In  Maasach  usetts  as  soon  as  they  heard 
of  his  accident. 

We  Join  the  community  In  extending  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Makalena  and  their  four  chil- 
dren. Their  loss  Is  Hawaii's  loss. 

(From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

Sept.  13,  10681 

A  Champion  Dcp.\rts 

Ted  Makalena.  ex-caddy,  son  of  a  greens- 
keeper.  International  golfing  star,  husband, 
father  of  four.  Is  dead.  He  brought  much 
credit  to  Hawaii  In  his  short  life  of  34  years, 
by  his  performance  on  the  golf  course  and  his 
actions  off  It. 

Ted  Makalena  was  a  man  of  quiet  dignity. 
He  was  respected  by  his  fellow  competitors 
In  the  golfing  world  and  revered  by  his 
friends  and  neighbors  and  family. 

He  loved  the  outdoor  life.  When  he  could 
not  Itnd  a  game  to  play  you  could  always 
'find mm  watching  one. 

He  loved  his  family,  and  although  he 
traveled  the  world  In  his  search  for  golflng 
glory,  he  was  happiest  when  he  was  home 
In  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

He  received  the  Injuries  that  caused  hla 
death  while  on  a  beach  outing  with  his  wife 
and  four  children.  The  children — three  girls 
and  a  boy.  Ted  Junior  who  is  also  known  as 
"Honey  Boy. "  although  he  feels  he  has  out- 
grown the  nickname — are  healthy  and 
handsome  youngsters. 

They  and  their  mother  will  carry  on. 
They  will  always  have  the  memory  of  their 
husband  and  their  father  before  them,  as  a 
champion.  That  is  a  distinction  that  does  not 
come  to  every  wife  and  to  every  child. 

[Prom    the    Honolulu    Advertiser,    Sept.    14, 
19681 

Thousands    Moubn    Their    Friknd    Ted 
(By  Hal  Wood) 

"Hey.  Ted!  Did  you  bring  enough  poi  to 
the  Mainland  to  last  you  through  the  tourna- 
ment?" hollered  Bing  Crosby  at  Hawaii's 
golfing  great.  Ted  Makalena. 

"He  doesn't  need  any  poi."  shot  back  Bob 
Hope  as  Ted  prepared  to  tee-oiT  in  the  Crosby 
clambake  in  California  a  decade  ago."  He  car- 
ries his  poi  right  with  him." 

The  ever-smlUng,  always  quiet  Makalena 
Just  grinned  as  he  endured  the  kidding  from 
two  of  the  world's  most  famous  show  people. 

Ted  Is  gone  now.  but  the  memory  lingers 
on. 

He  was  a  friend  of  the  famous,  the  ditch 
diggers,  the  wealthy,  the  hackers,  the  caddies. 
the  politicians,  entertainers,  and  the  man  In 
the  street. 

Today,  from  New  York  to  San  P'rancisco, 
from  Canada  to  Mexico.  Ted  is  being  mourned 
by  thousands  who  came  to  know  him  not  only 
as  a  fine  golfer,  but  as  a  close  friend. 

Ted  was  king  of  golf  in  Hawaii  and  was 
known  to  most  of  Hawaii's  700,000  residents. 
But  he  was  known  by  millions  on  the  Main- 
land. 

Makalena  never  made  it  big  on  the  golf 
tour,  as  far  as  collecting  the  almighty  dol- 
lar was  concerned,  but  he  made  it  big  in 
another  department— collecting  friends. 

I  recall  walking  with  Ted  down  the  fair- 
ways on  the  Silverado  Country  Club  In  Napa, 
Calif.,  last  year.  A  we  strolled  along,  specta- 
tors on  the  sidelines  waved  or  shouted  hello 
to  him.  He  seemed  to  know  everybody  in  the 
crowd — and  he  walked  to  the  sideline  to  talk 
to  most  of  those  who  called  to  him. 

I  was  with  Ted  and  his  wife.  Mary  Lee.  In 
Tokyo  a  couple  of  years  ago  for  the  World 
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Cup  matches.  Not  only  was  Ted  greeted  with 
alTectlon  by  the  golfers  from  30  nations,  but 
he  seemed  to  know  everyone  in  the  city  of 
10  million 

If  Makalena  had  a  fault  on  the  golf  tour 
it  was  that  he  was  too  friendly.  Such  men 
as  Jack  Nlcklaus  and  Billy  Casper  claimed  he 
lost  his  concentration  by  talking  to  friends  In 
the  gallery 

But  Ted  was  always  the  type  of  man  who 
enjoyed  friendship  more  than  money. 

Walter  Nagorski.  the  Pt,  Shafter  pro  who 
has  been  around  the  golf  scene  for  a  long 
time,  tells  of  the  time  about  12  years  ago 
when  he  and  Ted  went  back  to  the  Mainland 
to  play  In  the  National  Open. 

"We  went  up  to  my  home  area  In  Michi- 
gan.'' recalls  Walter.  "We  wanted  to  sharpen 
up  our  games  so  we  were  hitting  some  golf 
balls  at  a  country  club  driving  range 

"As  we  hit  the  balls  we  noticed  the  club 
pro.  Jim  Devaney.  was  holding  a  clinic  for 
about  40  youngsters. 

"Devaney  looked  over  our  way  and  after 
watching  Ted  with  his  fluid  swing  hit  some 
t>eautlful  shots,  asked  me  If  Makalena  would 
hit  some  balls  for  the  kids. 

"That  was  right  down  Ted's  alley  because 
he  loved  children.  So  we  went  over  and  while 
I  took  the  microphone,  explaining  what  he 
was  doing.  Ted  hit  every  shot  in  the  book. 
"The  kids  became  so  engrossed  In  the  show 
that  Ted  hit  balls  for  them  for  more  than 
1  >2  hours.  As  we  got  ready  to  quit,  they  asked 
him  to  hit  more. 

"He  agreed  and  one  boy  asked  him  if  he 
would  try  and  hit  one  260  yards  over  a  tree 
at  the  end  of  the  range. 

"Ted  said  he  would  try  and  I  said  I  would 
give  him  two  chances.  On  the  very  first  swing 
Makalena  hit  a  ball  that  carried  260  yards 
In  the  air.  clear  over  the  tree.  The  little  golf- 
ers watchAd  with  amazement  that  turned  to 
loud  applause.  They  said  they  never  had  seen 
anything  like  It  before. 

"But  as  much  as  they  enjoyed  it,  Ted  en- 
joyed It  more." 

That  was  a  true  picture  of  Ted  Makalena— 
an  athlete  who  not  only  loved  the  game  of 
golf,  but  also  his  fellow  man. 

[Prom  the  Honolulu  Advertiser, 

Sept.  14,  1968] 

Hawaii  Qoltcrs  Mourn   Makalena's  Death 

(By  Monte Ito) 

Hawaii's  golfing  circle  Joined  his  family 
and  many  friends  In  mourning  the  death  of 
Ted  Makalena,  the  State's  brightest  golfer 
and  only  member  of  the  National  PGA  tour. 

Ted  died  at  12;30  a.m.  yesterday  In  Kaiser 
Hospital  at  the  age  of  34.  He  never  regained 
consciousness  following  a  swimming  accident 
last  Sunday  off  Kuhio  Beach. 

"He  was  a  very  close  friend  and  I  was  really 
shook  up  at  the  news  of  his  death,"  said 
Thomas  A.  T.  Chlng,  Hawaii  delegate  to  the 
United  States  Public  Links  Golf  Association 
and  founder  of  the  Hawaii  Public  Links  Golf 
Association. 

"His  passing  Is  a  great  loss  to  Hawaii.  You 
couldn't  find  a  finer  gentleman  on  and  oS 
the  course  and  he  was  a  dedicated  family 
man. 

"I  got  to  know  him  real  well  when  he  was 
about  14  and  I  encouraged  him  to  stay  with 
golf.  Even  then  he  showed  tremendous  prom- 
ise and  It  was  easy  to  predict  a  great  future 
for  him,"  he  added. 

Ernie  Werner,  golf  pro  at  the  Kahuku  mu- 
nicipal course,  called  Ted's  passing  a  "great 
blow." 

"I  felt  Just  as  nimib  as  the  time  my  son 
Dldl  was  lost  at  sea  in  1957.  Dldl  and  Ted 
were  friends.  When  I  was  at  the  Ala  Wal 
I  ran  a  Junior  golf  tournsonent  and  Dldl  and 
Ted  made  the  finals.  Ted  beat  my  boy  but  I 
was  proud  to  hand  him  the  trophy.  I  still 
have  pictures  of  the  presentation  and  I 
have  prized  it  all  these  years.  That  was  in 
1949." 
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Billy  Arakawa.  golf  shop  manager  at  the 
MllllanI  course,  recalled  the  many  timet 
he  had  played  with  Makalena  In  friendly 
rounds. 

"Ted  was  a  rare  golfer  In  that  he  never 
eased  up  on  his  game  even  when  he  wai 
playing  a  casual  round.  He  tried  his  best 
every  time  he  played.  Not  many  golfers  have 
this  ability  to  play  under  constant  pressure 
without  relaxing,  yet  enjoy  the  game. 

"All  his  future  was  ahead  of  him,"  Ara- 
kawa declared. 

Bob  Tom,  chairman  of  Hawaii's  Junior 
Golf  Program,  called  Makalena's  death  a  real 
blow  to  golf  In  the  Islands. 

"Ted's  winning  the  Hawaiian  Open  In  1966 
was  the  Incentive  that  led  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  Junior  golf  program,"  Tom  stated. 

"I  talked  to  him  about  plans  for  a  Junior 
tournament  at  the  Ala  Wal  In  December 
that  year  and  Ted  agreed  to  talk  to  the  kids 
and  present  the  awards.  We  had  about  80 
players  and  Larry  Stubblefleld  Just  beat  out 
Chipper  Garrls  for  the  championship. 

"Not  only  the  players  but  their  parents 
were  thrilled  by  Ted's  talk.  He  was  the  in- 
spiration behind  our  Junior  Golf  Program. 
He  helped  In  every  way  he  could  and  Just 
before  going  on  tour  last  summer  he  donated 
10  dozen  golf  balls. 

"Hawaii  will  miss  Ted,  and  I  know  all 
Junior  golfers  In  Hawaii  share  the  .■^nme 
feeling."  added  Tom. 

Sam  Kapu.  starter  at  the  Ala  Wal  munici- 
pal course,  recalled  that  Ted  was  well  liked 
by  everyone  when  he  was  the  pro  at  tbe 
Ala  Wal 

"He  treated  everyone  as  his  friend  and  he 
was  nice  to  them,"  recalled  Kapu. 

"This  is  a  terrible  thing  to  happen  to  one 
of  our  best  loved  golfers." 

"What  a  tragedy!"  exclaimed  Paul  Speng- 
ler  Jr..  one  of  Hawaii's  leading  amateur  golf- 
ers. "I  played  with  him  as  his  partner  In  the 
Blng  Crosby  Pro-Am  In  1967.  We  flnlslied 
second  and  it  was  a  lot  of  fun  playing  with 
Ted. 

"I  always  thought  Ted  was  one  of  the  best 
It  was  only  a  matter  of  more  experience  on 
the  tour  before  he  started  winning.  He  proved 
he  had  the  game  when  he  won  the  Hawaiian 
Open  at  home  In  1966." 

Dennis  Tosaki  and  Kazu  Shlral,  two  close 
friends  who  often  attended  sports  events 
with  Ted.  were  at  a  loss  for  words  when 
they  heard  of  his  death. 

"I  Just  don't  know  what  to  say,"  Shlral 
stated.  "He  was  a  good  friend,  and  a  real 
sports  fan.  He  liked  all  sports,  especially 
football. 

"I  remember  when  I  was  playing  for  the 
Asahl  baseball  team  ^d  Ted  was  assistant 
pro  at  Walalae  he  woiiAcome  out  to  the  ball 
park  around  5  p.m.  awTrun  around  the  held 
with  us,"  Shlral  added. 

"I'm  going  to  miss  Ted — we  all  are,"  said 
Tosaki.  "I  don't  think  there  was  a  more 
sports-minded  fan  than  Ted.  He  was  fun  to 
be  with  and  fun  to  play  with,"  he  added 


A  DAY  TO  READ  INSURANCE  POLICY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  25.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  we  observed  Constitution  Day  and 
significant  editorial  commentary  prop- 
erly recognize  the  day.  One  of  the  most 
significant  editorial  commentaries  that 
came  to  my  attention  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Suburbanite-Economist  Wed- 
nesday, September  18.  I  believe  this 
commentary  on  Constitution  Day  is  well 
worth  greater  public  review: 
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A  Day  To  Read  Insurance  Policy 
yesterday  was  Constitution  day.  Usually 
Its  observance  Is  confined  to  patriotic 
speeches  delivered  by  Judges  as  they  swear 
in  a  group  of  new  citizens.  The  inductees  are 
impressed  with  the  rights  granted  them 
under  our  constitution.  The  speeches  are 
unnecessary  because  the  new  citizens  usu- 
ally have  personal  recollections  of  experience 
under  other  forms  of  government  which  make 
them  realize  the  advantages  of  being  U.S. 
subjects  far  more  than  any  words  that  can 
be  hurled  at  them. 

In  fact,  In  view  of  the  civil  uprisings  that 
are  taking  place  today  perhaps  it  is  the  na- 
tive born  citizens  who  need  to  be  reminded 
of  the  constitution,  the  document  on  which 
our  personal  freedom  rests. 

The  constitution  has  been  likened  to  an 
insurance  policy.  We.  as  citizens  are  bene- 
flclarlee  of  this  policy. 

It  is  a  contract  with  destiny;  guaranteed 
by  the  honor  and  integrity  of  our  found- 
ing fathers.  Its  premiums  have  been  paid 
with  the  blood,  brains  and  sweat  of  mil- 
lions of  loyal  Americans.  We,  the  present 
generation  of  loyal  Americans,  swear  to 
keep  this  policy  in  force  by  maintaining 
and  defending  the  principles  embodied  in 
the  constitution  and  the  bill  of  rights. 

It  would  be  well  for  every  citizen  to 
read  the  constitution. 

The  principles  it  enumerates  are  at  the 
heart  of  the  present  national  debate. 

Freedom  of  speech,  the  press  and  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances  are  guaranteed. 

However,  the  very  first  sentence  of  the 
preamble  contains  the  words  "insure  do- 
mestic tranquility."  Congress  is  also  spe- 
cifically empowered  to  "suppress  Insurrec- 
tions." Treason  is  defined  as  "levying  war 
against  them  (the  United  States)  or  In  ad- 
hering to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid 
and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted 
for  treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two 
witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  con- 
fession in  open  court." 

In  short,  when  does  "peaceful  assem- 
bly" become  "Insurrection"  or  "treason?" 
If  we  can  agree  on  that  line  much  of  the 
controversy  surrounding  today's  disturb- 
ances will  be  solved.  It's  a  constitutional 
question. 


WE  CAN  SALVAGE  OUR  SHIP- 
WRECKED MERCHANT  MARINE :  A 
REASONABLY  PRICED  SOLUTION 
OF  THE  PROBLEM  WHICH  MAY 
BRING  SOME  DISSENT 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  M*-.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  outstanding 
article  from  the  September  issue  of  Navy 
magazine : 
We  Can  Salvage  Ouh  Shipwrecked  Merchant 

Marine:    A   Reasonably    Priced   Solution 

OP  THE  Problem  Which  May  Bring  Some 

Dissent 

( By  Capt.  E.  B.  Perry,  USN,  retired) 

For  well  over  half  a  century  it  has  been 
our  enacted  National  Maritime  Policy  that  we 
shall  have  an  American  Merchant  Marine  that 
is: 

Necessary  for  the  national  defense,  a  fourth 
arm  supporting  our  armed  services  wherever 
they  are. 

Capable  of  developing  and  maintaining  our 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce — the  life- 
blood  of  our  Nation. 
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Sufficient  to  carry  a  substantial  (50  per 
cent)  portion  of  our  water-borne  Import  and 
export  commerce. 

Devoted  to  carrying  all  our  own  water- 
borne  conunerce  between  U.S.  ports  with  no 
foreign-flag  competition. 

Able  to  provide  guaranteed  shipping  serv- 
ices at  all  times  on  all  routes  which  are 
essential  to  our  welfare. 

Be  constructed  In  the  United  States  of 
American  design,  the  products  of  our  mines, 
fields  and  industry,  and  built  with  the  know- 
how  and  skill  of  American  labor. 

Be  owned  and  operated  under  the  United 
States  flag  by  our  citizens  with  each  and 
every  ship  manned  by  American  personnel. 

Consist  of  the  t>est-equipped,  safest  and 
most  suitable  types  of  vessels,  second  to  none 
and  far  superior  to  many  foreign-flag  vessels 
which  engage  In  trade  to  our  shores. 

SUBSIDIES     in     perspective 

It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  Imagine  a 
wiser,  sounder  or  more  essential  national 
policy,  if  we  are  to  be  strong  as  a  maritime 
nation,  sufficient  In  sea  strength  and  a  flrst- 
class  world  power.  To  Implement  that  policy, 
certain  necessary  steps  have  been  taken. 

Because  our  national  standard  of  living 
Is  far  above  that  of  all  competitors,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  provide  Federal  construc- 
tion-differential subsidies — shipyard  labor 
cost  support— for  American-flag  ships  buflr 
within  our  borders  to  engage  in  foreign  trade. 
This  permits  our  steamship  lines  tc  acquire 
ships  at  some  sort  of  parity  with  their  low- 
cost  foreign  competitors. 

Subsidy  is  not  confined  to  the  maritime 
trade;  it  is  an  accepted  practice  in  agricul- 
ture, the  aircraft  industry,  railroads,  carry- 
ing the  malls  and  many  other  fields.  With 
our  high  cost  of  labor,  particularly  in  fields 
in  direct  competition  with  low-cost  foreign 
labor,  a  fair  and  reasonable  subsidy  Is  neces- 
sary. Without  It  many  of  our  Industries  could 
not  exist.  Shipyard  labor  in  Japan  averages 
about  90  cents  an  hour.  American  shipyard 
labor  averages  about  $4.50  an  hour.  Set  that 
up  on  your  abacus  and  the  need  for  a  labor 
cost  differential  becomes  quite  apparent.  It 
might  be  marveled  that  the  construction- 
differential  can  be  kept  as  low  as  55  per  cent. 

SEAGOING    labor    COST 

Our  seagoing  labor  costs  run  about  five 
times  those  of  most  of  our  foreign-flag  com- 
petition. To  aid  the  owners  of  certain  of  our 
vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  there  has 
been  provided  Federal  operating-differential 
subsidies  which  are  to  be  no  more  than  is 
fair  and  reasonable;  again  a  matter  of  labor 
cost  support. 

While  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
does  not  limit  this  aid  only  to  dry  cargo  and 
passenger  vessels  in  liner  operations,  pre- 
sently only  14  steamship  companies,  gener- 
ally known  as  the  "subsidized  lines"  receive 
this  aid,  supposedly  under  severe  restrictions 
and  regulations.  The  tramps,  tankers  and 
bulk  carriers,  confronted  with  the  same  labor 
cost  problems,  are  being  left  to  fend  for 
themselves. 

As  a  result,  the  few  vessels  of  the  subsidized 
lines,  about  320  in  number  and  many  of  them 
aging,  constitute  our  "maritime  mite"  with 
the  ranks  of  all  other  types  of  merchant 
ships — Just  as  essential  to  our  defense  and 
commercial  welfare — being  depleted  year  by 
year  with  their  trade  and  revenues  going  to 
low-cost  foreign-flag  ships. 

Our  Government  does  provide  certain 
mortgage  arrangements  for  owners  who  build 
their  ships  in  U.S.  yards.  Different  from  many 
loans  granted  from  our  Treasury  to  foreign 
nations,  our  steamship  lines  are  required  to 
honor  their  conunltments.  interest  and  prin- 
cipal. 

weak   implementation 

With  such  a  wise  and  stout  policy,  and  the 
means  set  up  to  make  it  work.  Just  why  are 
we  slipping  into  the  status  of  a  third  or 
fourth-class  maritime  nation?  We  are  strong 
as  to  policy;  we  are  woefully  weak  as  to  Im- 
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plementation.  Much  of  the  fault  rests  upon 
the  shoulders  of  some  appointed  officials 
who  do  not  see  the  need  of  an  American 
Merchant  Marine  despite  the  lessons  of  both 
World  Wars,  the  Korean  conflict  and  our 
logistical  problems  in  Viet  Nam — to  say  noth- 
ing of  our  balance  of  payments  problem. 
Certainly,  our  maritime  industry,  with  the 
various  segments  selfishly  at  loggerheads 
with  each  other,  is  not  without  blame.  Until 
there  is  strong  and  educated  leadership  guid- 
ing our  maritime  affairs,  we  shall  drift  from 
bad  to  worse. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  our  need 
for  a  merchant  fleet  as  an  auxiliary  for  our 
armed  services,  whether  the  wars  or  emer- 
gencies are  at  home  or  abroad.  The  very  offi- 
cials who  have  contended  otherwise  are  now 
seeking  funds  for  the  construction  of  some 
very  controversial  and  expensive  vessels,  to 
t>e  under  their  direct  command,  to  do  the  Job 
that  our  American  Merchant  Marine  could 
have  and  can  do  far  better  at  one-tenth 
the  cost.  This  is  the  very  unrealistic  Past 
Deployment  Logistic  ship  program,  FDL; 
more   realistically   FlDdLe-FaDdLe. 

If  we  are  to  ship  and  receive  goods  and 
persons  from  overseas  ports,  we  must  have 
American-flag  ships.  We  cannot  depend  upon 
any  foreign  flag  to  act  as  a  wet  nurse.  The 
services  which  we  may  expect  and  the  costs 
for  those  services  are  dependent  upon  our 
ability  to  serve  ourselves.  Without  an  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine  we  shall  become  sit- 
ting ducks,  and  will  we  be  plucked! 

We  are  plagued  by  an  Increasing  balance- 
of-payments  problem.  Every  shipment  of 
cargo  in  an  American  bottom  works  to  our 
credit:  in  1966  it  was  estimated  that  even 
our  small  fleet  earned  us  S914  million  on  the 
credit  side.  Just  one  shipment  of  about  9.000 
tons  from  New  Orleans  to  Bombay  in  a  for- 
eign ship  debits  us  to  the  tune  of  about 
$350,000. 

We  are  not  transpyorting  anything  like  our 
share  of  our  Imports  and  exports,  less  than 
8  per  cent.  The  other  92  per  cent  travels  in 
foreign-flag  ships  which  are  collecting  the 
sizable  revenue.  Foreign-flag  ships  have  en- 
gaged in  our  domestic  commerce  and  have 
been  sought  to  move  our  vital  supplies  to 
Viet  Nam.  All  of  these  services  cost  us  money 
which  finds  its  way  into  foreign  pockets. 

Those  of  our  public  officials  who  have  little 
regard  for  the  need  of  an  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  would  have  us  btilld  American 
ships  in  foreign  shipyards,  contending  that 
such  action  would  save  us  money.  But  every 
such  ship  so  built  would  debit  our  balance 
of  payments  by  about  $5  million.  There  are 
presently,  under  the  regulations  of  our  Mari- 
time Administration,  more  than  100  subsi- 
dized ships  which  should  be  replaced  due  to 
their  age.  Foreign  construction  of  those  ships 
could  worsen  our  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem by  about  a  half-billion  dollars  and.  at 
the  same  time,  nick  the  tax  returns  to  our 
Treasury  by  untold  millions.  And  still  we 
would  not  be  building  up  the  size  of  our 
fleet,  only  replacing  existing  vessels  by  un- 
American  ships. 

We  can  salvage  our  American  Merchant 
Marine  within  the  framework  of  existing  leg- 
islation provided  all  hands  conform  to  the 
spirit  and  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
acts  presently  on  the  books.  We  need  not 
scurry  around  and  try  to  write  new  laws  to 
regain  our  former  status  as  first-class  mari- 
time power.  We  have  a  sound  policy;  all  that 
is  needed  is  a  will  to  make  it  work. 
production  line  ships 
First  and  foremost  we  need  ships,  many 
more  of  them  and  of  all  types.  They  must  be 
American  in  all  respects — by  design,  con- 
struction and  operation.  They  should  be  built 
In  production  line  programs,  at  least  25  to  a 
course.  They  should  be  reasonably  standard- 
ized with  an  absence  of  controversial  fea- 
tures, dreamlike  conceptions  and  avoiding 
the  fetish  of  always  Increasing  the  installed 
horsepower,  size  and  construction  costs.  By 
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adopting  such  a  program,  similar  to  tbe  very 
succeasful  C-2,  Victory.  Liberty  and  Mariner 
programs,  we  could  cut  our  construction  coets 
by  at  least  M  per  cent,  and  we  could  soon 
have  a  fleet  which  we  can,  and  must,  support. 

Our  operating  coats  should,  and  must  be, 
reduced  even  though  this  may  be  somewhat 
distasteful  to  the  seagoing  unions  Public 
support  to  seagoing  featherbeddlng  cannot 
long  endure.  The  base  wages  and  fringe  bene- 
fits of  seagoing  labor  are  out-of-hand  and 
must  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  acceptable 
American  practices.  Just  as  examples,  few 
of  us  expect  an  annual  75-day  paid  vacation 
nor  do  we  expect  to  reap  all  of  the  rewards 
granted  to  others  on  a  "me  too"  basis.  II 
we  make  a  contract,  we  live  up  to  It  and 
expect  others  to  do  the  same. 

With  more  ships,  offering  more  job  oppor- 
tunities, the  press  for  overmanning  our  exist- 
ing ships  would  become  unsupportable.  Sea- 
going labor  would  do  well  to  re-examine  Its 
position  and  take  steps  to  fall  In  line  with 
nation-wide  practices  With  sound  leader- 
ship— government,  management  and  labor — 
and  without  harm  to  any  man.  our  opera- 
tional costs  may  be  made  fair  and  reasonable. 

•     -  SALVACS    MISSION 

~  WlUtt  would  such  a  salvage  mission  for 
our  shipwrecked  American  Merchant  Marine 
cost?  If  we  had  an  annual  program  of  about 
25  new  vessels  of  moderate  design  and  char- 
acteristics, reasonably  standardized  and  built 
on  a  production  line  basis.  It  Is  probable  that 
the  conatructlon-dlflerentlai  need  not  exceed 
91 10  million.  This  estimate  does  not  contem- 
plate the  building  of  ships  two  or  three  of 
a  class,  promoting  ships  of  untried  design 
for  questionable  ventures,  or  the  constant 
trend  towards  ships  of  greater  speeds  and 
sizes.  Nor  does  it  contemplate  the  retirement 
of  existing  ships,  "obsolete"  only  because  of 
their  age. 

What  we  require  is  more  ships,  seaworthy 
ships,  ready  and  able  to  earn  a  part  of  their 
keep.  Of  the  SI  10  million  appropriation,  many 
of  those  dollars  would  return  to  our  Treasury 
via  our  Internal  Revenue  Service.  They  would 
not  drop  Into  foreign  pockets  nor  would  they 
be  wasteful  expenditures. 

Operatlng-dllTerentlal  subsidy  is  another 
and  somewhat  more  complex  matter.  Our  c\ii- 
rent  requirement*  for  far  too  few  ships  and 
sailings  runs  about  $200  million  annually. 
This  too-great  cost  Is  the  result  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  seagoing  labor  union  leadership. 
They  have  been  able  to  promote  the  gross 
over-manning  of  our  declining  numbers  of 
ships,  the  payments  of  far-above-average  base 
wages  and  fringe  benefits  mostly  unknown  to 
American  Labor.  Under  the  "fair  and  reason- 
able" provisions  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936.  operatlonal-dlfTerentlal  subsidy  pay- 
ments could  be  reduced  by  about  25  per  cent, 
but  this  only  If  management  becomes  aware 
that  subsidy  money  will  not  be  paid  without 
public  support.  And  If  our  Ihlarltime  Admin- 
istration— without  fear  or  favor  and  backed 
by  the  political  party  which  put  them  in  of- 
fice— hews  to  the  "fair  and  reasonable"  pro- 
visions of  that  Act.  Insofar  as  tbe  proper 
manning  of  a  ship  Is  concerned,  that  Is  the 
responsibility  of  our  Coast  Guard,  not  that  of 
union  bosses. 

With  an  appropriation  of  less  than  a  third 
of  a  billion  dollars  we  can  revitalize  our  es- 
sential American  Merchant  Marine  and  be 
back  In  business.  Many  of  those  appropriated 
dollars  will  return  to  our  Treasury  as  revenue. 
One  third  of  a  billion  dollars  is  not  chicken 
feed  despite  our  current  lavish  spending.  But 
compared  to  the  billions  which  we  p>our  into 
Viet  Nam.  shoot  at  the  moon  and  hand  out 
to  foreign  nations.  It  is  plcayunlsh. 

We  would  be  building  up  our  capital  In  our 
own  resources,  defense  and  commercial,  to 
return  us  dividends.  We  surely  will  be  damned 
if  we  don't  and  cannot  be  damned  If  we  do. 

But — and  there  always  Is  a  but — our  mer- 
cbantshlp  service  must  be  devoted  to  our  na- 
tional welfare  and  not  be  a  grab  bag  for  the 
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selfish  Interests  of  any  segment  of  our  mari- 
time industry.  Is  that  too  much  to  expect? 
Maybe  so.  unless  all  hands  mend  their  ways 
towards  a  maritime  future  as  glorious  as  our 
past. 


THE  KENNEDY  ROUND  TALKS 


September  26,  1968 


HON.  JOHN  W.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  25.  1968 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr  Speaker,  through 
every  means  of  communications  the 
American  public  was  properly  condi- 
tioned for  the  great  benefits  that  would 
flow  to  humanity  from  the  1964-67 
Kennedy  round  discussions  dealing  with 
foreign  trade. 

Prenegotlatlon  anticipation  claims 
were  abundant  in  every  news  item,  and 
in  every  headline.  During  this  4-year 
period  of  table  discussion  with  represent- 
atives from  some  50  nations,  many  de- 
cisions were  reached.  In  many  of  these 
decisions,  though,  it  has  become  appar- 
ent that  the  several  parties  did  not  agree 
on  the  same  item. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  "good  faith" 
expressed  by  the  European  participants 
not  to  raise  the  duty  on  imports — if  we 
agreed  to  cut  our  countervailing  duties 
back  by  50  percent  over  a  period  of  5 
years.  Therefore,  our  first  cutbacks  have 
been  made,  but  in  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  we  see  an  increase  in  duties 
of  11  cents  per  bushel  for  corn,  and  9 
cents  per  bushel  for  sorghum.  These 
duties  are  used  by  the  importing  coun- 
tries to  support  the  price  of  the  domestic 
production  in  most  nations. 

This  variable  import  duty  as  of  June 
18,  1968,  in  the  EEC  nations  amounts  to 
$1.50  per  bushel  on  soft  wheat,  $1.32  on 
corn,  and  84  cents  per  bushel  on  barley. 
Present  Minneapolis  prices  on  No.  2 
Yellow  com  Is  $1.09  per  bushel. 

If  our  American-produced  corn  is  sold 
here  for  $1.09  per  bushel,  then  shipped 
overseas  and  has  a  new  price  of  $2.35  a 
bushel  to  equal  the  support  price  in  the 
EEC  nations.  American  taxpayers  are. 
in  reality,  paying  for  the  subsidization  of 
foreign  fanners.  Most  of  the  subsidy  is 
raised  by  various  import  duties. 

Again,  a  case  in  point  will  clarify  the 
above  statement.  The  variable  duty  or 
levy  in  European  Common  Market  na- 
tions on  June  18.  1968.  was  $55.13  per 
metric  ton,  while  the  guarantee  to  do- 
mestic producers  of  corn  is  set  at  $52.62 
a  ton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  serious  doubts  now  exist 
on  either  the  value  of  increasing  the 
value  of  American  farm  exports,  or  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  agreements  reached 
at  the  QATT  Conference.  Can  we  expect 
farmers  to  produce  at  any  price  to  meet 
foreigi.  domestic  prices  when  these  gov- 
ernments can  vary  their  entrance  price 
at  any  time  and  at  any  level?  What  fu- 
ture does  the  American  farmer  have? 

Second,  what  reason  do  we  have  for 
believing  that  the  surplus  "levies"  which 
they  attach  to  our  Imports  cannot  be 
used  to  subsidize  their  exports  to  us? 
Uncle  Sam  ends  up  paying  for  both  pro- 
granos.  both  of  which  have  the  ability 
of  doing  ill  to  our  own  prices. 


The  eagerness  of  our  friends  in  the 
EEC  to  raise,  rather  than  lower,  these 
duties  does  not  indicate  their  willingness 
to  "expand  trade"  or  to  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  "free  trade"  as  we  were  led  lo 
believe  would  be  the  result  of  the  Ken- 
nedy round. 

With  domestic  producers  experiencing 
low  prices,  and  an  un.sympathetic  admin- 
istration, surely  Congress  should  take 
some  action  to  protect  our  own  producers 
and  suppliers. 


HORTON  NOTES  DISMAY  OVER 
CZECH  INVASION  EXPRESSED  BY 
SOVIET  PEOPLE 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  25.  1968 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ter- 
rible invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  by  the 
Soviet  Union  has  had  repercu.ssions 
around  the  world.  It  has  even  found  its 
way  through  the  Iron  Curtain  and  re- 
sulted in  doubts  and  reservations  by  the 
Soviet  people  themselves  against  the  ac- 
tions of  their  leaders. 

James  Critchlow.  director  of  the  in- 
formation division  of  the  Radio  Liberty 
Conunittee  has  compiled  an  excellent 
review  of  the  reactions  of  the  Soviet  peo- 
ple as  gathered  through  several  sources. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  review  with 
my  colleagues.  It  provides  an  unusually 
objective  report. 

In  a  letter  to  me,  Mr.  Critchlow  added 
some  information  about  feelings  of  the 
Soviet  students. 

He  said :  ^ 

Since  wTlUng  the  review  I  have  heard 
from  a  Russlan-spe&klng  visitor  to  Lenin- 
grad, who  was  there  until  September  1. 
that  '•all  his  acquaintances.  Including  Com- 
munist students,  reacted  with  great  hostility 
to  the  occupation.  One  of  these  students, 
a  Party  member,  added  that  the  entire  intel- 
ligentsia are  against  the  Party  decision  and 
that  workers  as  well  support  the  Intelligent- 
sia. He  further  stated  that  complete  disillu- 
sionment and  anger  against  the  Party  are 
prevailing  presently  among  the  Party  mem- 
bers. In  talks  on  Czechosolvakla.  students, 
including  Party  members,  responded  when 
the  Party  was  discussed  that  they  were  Im- 
potent, as  everything  was  decided  by  those 
Idiots  up  there'." 

The  text  of  the  Radio  Liberty  report 
on  the  Soviet  reaction  follows: 
Memorandum     to:     Howland     H.     Sargeant. 
President.  Radio  Liberty  Committee.  Inc. 
Prom:    James   Critchlow.  Director  of   infor- 
mation, RLC. 
Subject:  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Soviet  Pub- 
lic— A  Review. 
The  full  story  of  Soviet  citizens'  reaction 
to  the  Czechoslovak  Invasion  may  be  long  in 
unfolding,  but  significant  patterns  are  al- 
ready   emerging    from    the    telexes    of    our 
Munich   analysts   and   other  sources    Many 
Soviet  citizens  clearly  have  doubts  and  re- 
servations about  the  move  by  their  leader- 
ship, with  some  open  dissent  reported. 

1 .  THE  OFTICIAl.  VERSION 

Anomalies  in  domestic  propaganda  during 
the  crisis  are  revealing  The  morning  alter 
the  nighttime  occupation.  Radio  Moscow" 
regular  6  a.m.  (local  time)  review  of  the 
days  Soviet  newspapers  simply  skipped  all 
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mention  of  Czechoslovakia,  even  though 
•Pravda  ■— kept  off  the  stands  for  four  hours 
beyond  usual  dellverytlme— was  set  up  with 
a  major  article  lu  defense  of  the  military 
action  (As  of  6  a.m.,  the  lead  story  of  the 
day  was  still  a  report  on  Communist  youth 
activities  in  a  Ukrainian  village.)  Moscow's 
home  service  finally  broke  news  of  the  Inva- 
sion to  citizens  at  7:45  a.m.  (a  full  two-and- 
a-half  hours  after  Radio  Liberty's  first 
bulletin  to  Soviet  audiences)  with  a  TASS 
communique.  The  "text"  of  the  purported 
request  for  Soviet  help  by  nameless  Czech 
officials  did  not  come  on  the  air  until  4  p  m. 
But  by  then  the  CPSU's  usual  crisis  machin- 
ery was  functioning,  with  factories,  farms 
and  other  units  throughout  the  country 
halting  work  for  "unanimous  support"  meet- 
ings (Our  researchers  telexed  from  Munich 
that  the  main  thrust  of  Soviet  propaganda 
was  to  emphasize  the  "peaceful  and  reason- 
able" reception  accorded  to  Soviet  forces, 
m  spite  of  the  "counter-revolutionary  under- 
ground" backed  by  Western  Imperialists.) 

Meanwhile,  Internal  sources  carried  little 
hard  ncics  if  what  was  happening.  Radio 
Moscow's  evening  newcast  the  day  after  the 
invasion  stated  rather  lamely  that  "the 
Czechoslovak  People's  Army  and  formations 
of  the  People's  Militia  are  not  showing  re- 
sistance to  the  Soviet  troops"  and  TASS  re- 
ported without  detail  that  many  Czecho- 
slovaks had  expressed  gratitude. 

As  time  went  by  without  a  break  In  the 
stalemate  Moscow  output  became  more  can- 
did (perhaps  under  pressure  by  competition 
from  us  and  others),  even  mentioning  such 
negative  facts  as  the  firing  of  Soviet  tanks 
and  the  killing  of   Soviet  soldiers  and   two 
Journalists.    Such    incidents,    however,    were 
invariably  ascribed  to  •anti-socialist  forces." 
For  Soviets  who  followed  their  own  media 
attentively,   there  was  no  lack  of  eyebrow- 
raising  material.  On  the  day  (August  23)  that 
•Pravda"  frontpaged  a  TASS  stetement  that 
the  situation  in  Czechoslovakia  "In  general 
continues  to  remain  normal,"  President  Svo- 
boda  turned  up  inexplicably— In  Moscow  to 
discuss   "problems  of  mutual  Interest."  In- 
triguing Is  a  circumstantial  report  from  the 
respected  Paris  "Le  Monde"  that  Soviet  tele- 
vision tricked  viewers  by  substituting  foot- 
age of  Svoboda  filmed  earlier  at  the  BratU- 
lava    meeting— when    he    was    Emlllng— for 
shots  of  his  actual  arrival  In  Moscow — when 
he  was  scowling.  The  Soviet  public  was  also 
left  In  the  dark  on  the  whereabouts  of  Alex- 
ander Dubcek,  denounced  as  a  "traitor"  and 
'leader  of  a  right-opportunist  minority"  of 
the  Czechoslovak   leadership,   until  Dubcek 
re-emerged  a  few  days  later  in  Soviet  press, 
radio  and  TV  as  "First  Secretary  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Czechoslovakia"  and  participant  in  a  "com- 
radely discussion"  Just  ended  In  the  Kremlin. 
And  his  subsequent  speech  to  his  country- 
men on   return  to   Prague  was  reported  in 
detail,  if  with  some  slanting.  A  quick  reha- 
bilitation!) 

Mass  condemnation  of  the  occupation 
which  poured  forth  from  such  quarters  as 
Yugoslavia  and  Rumania;  the  French.  Ital- 
ian and  scores  of  other  Communist  and  L«ft 
parties;  and,  among  individuals.  Bertrand 
Russell.  Jean-Paul  Sartre  and  Dr.  Spock.  as 
well  as  a  host  of  other  sources  around  the 
world,  was  of  course  beamed  steadily  to  So- 
viet audiences  by  Radio  Liberty  and  its  fel- 
low broadcasters.  Soviet  outlets  were  hard 
put  to  counter  with  approvals  from  abroad. 
Predictably,  statements  by  the  four  Kremlin 
"allies"  were  played  for  all  they  were  worth. 
as  well  as  those  from  certain  Arab  countries. 
Otherwise,  media  were  reduced  to  echoing 
such  relatively  faint  voices  as  the  Argentine 
CP  organ  "Nuestra  Palabra"  and  the  People's 
Vanguard  Party  of  Costa  Rica. 

The  list  of  major  stories  ignored  com- 
pletely, or  distorted  unrecognizably,  is  a  long 
one.  Near  its  head  I  would  put  the  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council  debate;  It  went  on  for  days 
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without  notice  from  Soviet  domestic  media. 
Even  U.N.  delegate  Malik's  speeches  reached 
his  fellow  citizens  only  via  "bourgeois"  radio 
broad4:asts — and  through  Janunlng,  at  that. 
(RL's  U.N.  correspondent,  Germain  Bykow- 
sky,  reported  at  length  on  Czech  Foreign 
Minister  Hajek's  Security  Council  address. 
which  was  a  masterful  Job  of  hoisting  the 
Soviet  leadership  by  Its  own  Marxlst-Lenlnlst 
petard,  tailormade  for  Soviet  audiences.) 

2.    SOVIET    PUBLIC    OPINION 

One  can  only  speculate  about  how  much 
the  Czech  heresy  had  begun  to  infect  Soviet 
public  opinion  before  the  Kremlin  acted. 
Prior  to  the  invasion  our  audience  research 
reports  from  Max  Rails'  staff  contained  posi- 
tive (and  often  envious)  references  by  Soviet 
citizens  to  the  liberalizing  trend.  You  will 
recall  that  a  prominent  Soviet  literary  figure 
who  visited  the  West  after  Novotny's  over- 
throw spoke  of  the  great  Interest  In  develop- 
ments, telling  an  Interviewer  last  spring: 

"Everything  Is  known  in  Moscow.  Every- 
body is  glued  to  the  radio.  One  can  notice 
that  the  streets  are  empty  and  quiet.  People 
are  at  home  and  listening." 
This  same  man  commented,  however; 
"Don't  think  that  liberalization  is  so  pop- 
ular in  our  country.  Among  the  intelligentsia 
in  Moscow  and  Leningrad,  undoubtedly. 
There  exists,  though,  an  enormous  mass  of 
officials,  the  new  'Soviet  bourgeoisie'  if  you 
will,  who  are  hostile  to  all  change.  They  want 
only  an  apartment,  or  a  car.  You  are  dis- 
agreeably surprised  by  our  newspapers,  by 
the  incessant  propaganda  and  boredom? 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  writers  would  agree 
with  you.  Our  newspapers,  though,  are  not 
designed  for  them  but  for  the  20  to  30  mil- 
lion 'bourgeoisie'  who  are  the  regime's  main- 

stav." 

(One  wonders  whether  even  the  Soviet 
"bourgeoisie"  hasn't  been  shaken  by  the  spec- 
ter of  re-Stalinizatlon  which  has  emerged  in 
recent  weeks.) 

The  distress  that  Czechoslovakia  must  have 
been  causing  the  leadership,  on  purely  politi- 
cal grounds.  Is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
Academician  Sakharov  (the  top  Soviet  nu- 
clear physicist  associated  with  H-Bomb  de- 
velopment) praised  developments  there  in  his 
remarkable  memorandum  published  in  full 
by  the  "New  York  Times"  on  July  22. 

The  Soviet  Republic  bordering  on  Czecho- 
slovakia is  the  Ukraine,  where  recent  ferment 
has  led  to  arrests  and  trials.  It  may  be  no  ac- 
cident that  Politburo  member  Shelest,  the 
Ukrainian  Party  Chief,  is  believed  to  be  one 
of  the  most  vocal  supporters  of  action  to 
stifle  the  Czech  reformers. 

Direct  evidence  of  how  Soviet  citizens  re- 
acted to  the  invasion  itself  is  frEigmentary, 
but  highly  suggestive.  A  "New  York  Times" 
correspondent   reported   from   Moscow    that 
some   people  had  "turned  pale"  on  hearing 
the    news.    One    extreme    response    was    the 
demonstration  by  a  group  of  dissident  in- 
tellectuals  (General   Grlgorenko,   Pavel   Llt- 
vlnov,  Mrs.  Daniel,  and  a  few  others)    who 
appeared  with  banners  bearing  such  legends 
as  "Long  live  a  free  and  independent  Czecho- 
slovakia" and  were  promptly  arrested.  (One 
of   the   demonstrators,    the   poetess   Natalya 
Gorbanevskaya,  was  later  released  together 
with  her  three-month-old  baby;   she  circu- 
lated a  signed  letter  ending  with  the  words: 
"The   belief   that   the   Czechs   and   Slovaks, 
when  thinking  about  the  Soviet  people.  wUl 
think  not  only  about  the  occupiers  but  also 
about  us  gives  us  strength  and  courage.") 
An    American    correspondent    said    he    had 
heard  reports  of  unrest  among  Moscow  stu- 
dents (who  during  the  Hungarian  events  of 
1956,  as  we  later  learned,  had  been  posting 
transcripts  of   foreign   radio  broadcasts  on 
their  bulletin  boards).   A  Russian-speaking 
Canadian  newsman  reported  from  Rostov- 
na-Donu  In  South  Russia  that  people  there 
were   skeptical   of   official   propaganda:   one 
man  commented,  "My  po-vidimomu  proscM- 
talis"  ("We  must  have  miscalculated.")    In 
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Prague,  a  visiting  Soviet  scientist  skeptically 
told  a  French  Journalist.  "I'd  like  to  know  the 
names    of    these   eminent    persons    who   are 
supposed  to  have  called  on  the  Soviet  army." 
Perhaps  most  significant  of  all  is  the  fact 
that   with  cold  neo-Stallnist  winds  blowing. 
no  really  major  figure  of  the  Soviet  intelli- 
gentsia has  lent  his  name  (as  of  this  writ- 
ing)   to  the    "unanimous  support"  campaign 
mentioned   above— a   pointed   omission   and 
departure  from  standard  practice.  Most  Mus- 
covites    bearded   on   the   street   by    Western 
correspondents    expressed    unqualified    sup- 
port   for    their    government's    action,    but 
whether  from  conviction  or  caution  is  open 
to  doubt.  No  one  can  guess  where  the  center 
of  gravity  of  public  opinion  on  the  Czecho- 
slovak question  really  lies,  but  the  gingerly 
handling  of   the   crisis  in   home  media   is   a 
sign  of  official  nervousness.  Above  all,  there 
is  the  fact  that  on  the  night  of  the  invasion 
VOA  and  BBC  rejoined  RL.  after  a  five-year 
hiatus,  as  targets  of  Soviet  jamming  (which 
is,  of  course,  only  partially  effective  against 
powerful  short-wave  transmitters ) . 

3.    MORALE    or   THE    SOVIET    OCCUPATION    FORCES 

Bpfore  departing  for  Czechoslovakia,  each 
Soviet  soldier  was  given  a  tract  explaining 
his  mission: 

"Soviet  soldier!  You  are  going  to  fraternal 
Czechoslovak  territory  to  perform  your  duty 
as  an  internationalist.  The  present  situation 
in  Czechoslovakia  is  such  that  counter- 
revolutionary forces,  operating  openly  under 
the  mask  of  'demecratizatlon'  and  'liberaliza- 
tion' of  the  existing  order,  are  taking  the 
country  toward  restoration  of  capitalism. 
This  offensive  by  reaction  is  inspired  and 
maintained  by  the  imperialists,  first  and 
foremost  those  of  the  United  States  and 
the  German  Federal  Republic  .  .  . 

"Soviet  soldier!  Perform  your  sacred  Inter- 
nationalist  duty,  act  with  courage  and  deter- 
mination against  aU  who  resist  .  .  .'  ' 

Foreign  correspondents  reports  from  Czech- 
oslovakia were  rife  with  evidence  of  dis- 
illusionment by  Soviet  soldiers  when  they 
found  that  the  "counter-revolutionaries 
were  the  population  Itself,  and  saw  their 
tanks  being  painted  with  red  swastikas.  Be- 
neath the  menacing  posture,  many  were 
frightened  and  uneasy,  others  disgusted. 
Some  soldiers  were  seen  In  tears.  One  Russian 
told  a  Czech  that  he  would  lUte  to  give  up 
his  uniform  and  walk  away.  The  "Washington 
Post"  correspondent  heard  that  400  KGB 
men  had  been  sent  in  to  keep  things  in 
hand,  and  that  many  of  the  original  troops 
had  been  replaced  with  fresh  contingents— 
possibly  only  a  riunor.  A  "free"  Czech  station 
inside  the  country  broadcast,  in  Russian,  an 
eyewitness  account  (monitored  in  the  West 
and  rebroadcast  to  the  USSR  on  tape  by 
RL)    of  one     Soi-tet  soldier's  suicide. 

A  Czech  refugee  gave  four  reasons  for  de- 
moralization of  the  Soviet  troops:  (1)  the 
unanimity  of  the  population.  (2)  the  fact 
that  the  Communist  Party  was  directing  the 
resistance,  (3)  the  fact  that  the  Czechs  over- 
whelmingly supported  their  leaders  and  (4) 
the  determination  of  the  population  for  in- 
dependence. He  said  a  Soviet  tank  officer  had 
told  him  of  his  astonishment  at  seeing 
Prague  Communist  militants  come  up  to 
Soviet  soldiers  with  their  Party  cards  In  hand, 
to  explain  the  true  state  of  affairs  In  the 
country.  (Report  carried  by  Agence  Prance- 
Presse.) 

Because  the  Czechoslovaks  are  fellow  Slavs, 
many  of  them  Russian -speaking,  they  seem 
to  have  reached  the  occupiers  far  better  than 
did  the  Hungarians  of  1956.  Nor  were  all  of 
the  contacts  low-level:  a  "Washington  Post" 
Prague  correspondent  wrote  that  "the  in- 
cipient dilution  of  fervor  for  the  occupation 
is    most    acute    among    Soviet    officers    and 


>  Pull  text  published  in  "Le  Monde"  of 
August  27.  A  copy  of  the  tract  was  obtained 
by  a  Yugoslav  visitor  to  Brno. 
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troope  in  cloce  contact  with  their  opposite 
members  In  the  Czechoslovak  Ministry  of 
Defense  and  general  staff,  it  was  reported." 
(Is  it  merely  wishful  thinking  to  recall  the 
"Decembrists,"  the  19th  Century  band  of 
antl-tsarlst  Russian  officers  Infected  with 
Western  heresies  by  their  exposure  abroad 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars?) 

4.    THE    OCTLOOK 

Many  experts  have  speculated  that  Soviet 
dithering  before  the  final  decision  to  Invade 
betrayed  a  lack  of  unity  In  the  Politburo  It- 
self— as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  full  com- 
plement of  that  body  had  to  travel  to  Clerna 
for  negotiations  The  Initial  failure  of  the 
occupation,  with  all  Its  attendant  embarrass- 
ments at  home  and  abroad,  must  have  lent 
ammunition  to  Soviet  "doves."  Add  to  this 
the  pressures  from  the  Sakharovs.  the  Sol- 
zhenltsyns.  and  other  dissident  intellectuals, 
together  with  the  host  of  unsolved  economic 
and  social  problems  that  affect  all  levels  of 
the  population,  and  the  position  of  the  lead- 
ership can  only  be  less  than  secure.  Short- 
term  prospects  for  Czech  {and  Soviet)  lib- 
erala  are  grUn:  for  the  long  run  there  are 
signs  of  hope. 

Throughout  all  of  these  events.  Radio  Lib- 
erty 'in  Its  round-the-clock  broadcasts  has 
oontfniied  to  act  as  a  cataly.st  in  Soviet  fer- 
ment. Never  has  Us  unique  role  as  a  voice 
of  Soviet  citizens  abroad  been  more  evident 
As  Moscow  propaganda  tuned  up  to  the  In- 
vasion, our  London  commentator  Zaltsev  (a 
veteran  Soviet  Journalist  who  defected  re- 
cently )  was  on  hand  with  an  Insiders  inter- 
pretation for  listeners.  Former  Soviet  Navy 
officer  Kartashev  spoke  from  first-hand 
knowledge  of  military  morale  problems.  Tem- 
Irov.  onetime  Instructor  at  the  Moscow  In- 
stitute of  Rpd  Professors,  covered  the  party- 
members  angle,  d  hope  it  Isn't  unfair  to 
single  out  these  few  from  the  many  staffers 
who  turned  to  wltii  commentaries*  news 
Items,  analyses,  press  reviews  and  other  mate- 
rial. And.  of  course.  Radio  Liberty  must  share 
credit  with  other  broadcasters:  in  particular 
a  yeoman  Job  was  done  by  Voice  of  America, 
whose  regular  staff  tripled  its  progranuning 
output  during  the  peak  of  the  crisis.) 

Jvui  CarrcHLow. 
Nrw  YOBK.  N.Y.,  August  30.  1968. 


PSYCHOLOGISTS     FOR     SOCIAL 
INVOLVEMENT 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  25.  1968 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  organiza- 
tion of  20  psychologists  who  call  them- 
selves distinguished,  recently  circularized 
many  of  their  colleagues  around  the  Na- 
tion urging  unqualified  endorsement  of 
the  report  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders.  The  petition 
appealed  to  all  psychologists  to  rubber- 
stamp  this  committee's  determination 
that  "recent  disorders  result  largely  from 
conditions  of  discrimination,  poverty  and 
unemployment  which  have  their  roots  in 
racial  prejudice."  One  of  those  who  was 
solicited  with  this  petition  was  Dr.  T. 
William  Howard.  Ph.  D.,  consulting  psy- 
chologist of  Springfield.  Mo.,  and  a  diplo- 
mat, American  Board  of  Examiners  In 
Professional  Psychology.  Dr.  Howard 
considers  the  request  of  the  Psychologists 
for  Social  Involvement  biased  and  un- 
scientific, to  say  the  least.  Because  his 
answer  is  so  pertinent  to  many  of  the 
issues  that  confront  our  Nation  today.  I 
submit  a  copy  of  the  petition  of  Psor- 
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chologlsts  for  Social  Involvement,  fol-  should  they  "discuss  the  matter  with  lead- 
lowed  by  the  response  from  Dr.  Howard  *""  "  '•*>«y  <*i<l  "»  Watts  and  Detroit?  wim 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record,  as  follows-  direct"  action  do  you  advocate  for  arson- 

Ists? 

Hka.  apa  m*u».     ■r™-.,,^  h7m°'  '^.*t  M  W'**^  regard  to  "environmental  influence^ " 

upon   behavior    We   endorse   the  conclusion  ^  v^f  "fn„  ;v„„v  t^   ^  ,u        ..  .  ., 

of  the  Nauonal  AdvUfory  Commission  on  Civil  „r^J  "       ,l^jr'.?V          ^,''**,    h  '"  '^''• 

Disorders    that   the    reient    disorders    result  "''^f"    ^r^^Jf^.^^^K          '^'V^  "'    f.  *"""'■ 

largely    from    conditions    of    discrimination.  Tc^\r^rZI^^\  ^"**  ""^'^P'oy^en  "?  Were 

poverty,    and    unemployment     which    have  *     "?^''  '"f  summer  and  this  spring 

Ihelr  /oots  in   raclal^rXnce    As   rtffi^s  ['^^^^V'TuL'^n^  r^'^^Tr^'   ""^   '   '"'" 

we  strongly  urge  that  direct  action  be  taken  .f             thinking  that  history  records  no  na- 

to  combaVthese  unjust  conditions   Concrete  "7«  Am/^/r'r^  n  ""\  '^^,'^°^""'<"'*n 

evidence  of  changing  conditions,  rather  than  ^ 'f„l?I""tnH  7l       >"?  ^."^"'^  ^'°'^"'"'' 

vague   hopes   for   the    future,    must    be   ap-  S„  ,t^    """l   federal    training    programs 

parent  wlUiout  delay  In  order  to  avoid  the  '?/'"!   1"^  T,      ^I        t  IV^".?,'"""''"  "'""^ 

death  and  destruction   that   Is  inclplant   In  ""''"^  ^'^     ,J'''  ^««;""-«^,d^« "? 

our  nation  ^  ^"^  afraid  something  of  the  "white  man's 

Nancy    Bavlev.    Leonard    Berkowltz     Leon  '^"'''len"     is     Implied     by     your     statement. 

Pestlnger.  Eleanor  J    Gibson    James  J    Gib-  Equality  of  opportunity  Is  actually  Increas- 

son.   David   A    Grant.   Harry   Helson.   Ernest  '"^"  ""'*   non-dlscrlmlnatlon  Is  "the  law  of 

R.  Hllgard.  Nicholas  Hobbs.  James  Jenkins  ^^^  '*"''  "  ^^""'^  "^°^^  ^"«'  opportunities  I 

David  Krech.  Donald  G   Marquis.  Abraham  '>el'eve  the  Negro  can  deliver  himself;  he  does 

Maslow   Paul  E   Meehl.  Neal  Miller.  Theodore  "°^   need— and   he  will   probably  resent  the 

Newcomb.    James    Olds,    Thomas    Pcttlgrew  implication     that     he     does— the     help    of 

Carl  R.  Rogers.  Theodore  Sarbln  "Massas"  of  any  hue  (even  the  distinguished 

We  are  writing  to  ask  that  you  Join  these  Psychologist  variety). 
psychoroglfts  by  endorsing  this  statement  ^'^^  t"sorders  weaken  the  law.  It  Is  ro- 
The  statement,  endorsed  by  thousands  of  mantle.  Isnt  It  to  hope  for  prosperity  where 
psychologists,  will  be  presented  to  the  Presl-  distinguished  men  Imply  endorsement  of 
dent.  Members  of  Congress,  the  platform  ^''olatlons  of  the  very  law  that  sustains  us? 
committees  of  the  major  parties,  and  the  '  ^°P*  '^**  ^^-^  "distinguished  psycholog- 
various  news  media.  (We  hope  that  your  '*^  favoring  your  statement  will  con.sioer 
signature  will  be  only  a  first  step  and  that  ^"'"^  °^  these  questions.  At  the  very  least. 
you  will  at  this  time  write  to  your  Congress-  ^  ''"P*  >°"  *'"  "ot  Imply  your  position  is 
man  and  become  actively  Involved  In  com-  "scientific."  I  hope  you  will  agree  that  it  :s 
munlty  efforts.)  an  emotional  exhortation,  and  the  passion 
Signature  '*°"  "°*  '**^  '°  '^'^  considered  Judgmenu  re- 
Name    (Please'prinn ' ""'  \""'^''  "^  science.  Improving  the  condition  ol 

Sme  of  Sdence     ^^^  P""*"  '^^^   ^^  Justified  on   humanltarin 

State  Of  Residence grounds:   you  do  not  need  to  pretend  "  sci- 

We  would  also  appreciate  your  help  with      ««<=«"  endorses  you — and  while  you  may  need 
the  following:  to   use  exhortation,  you   do   not   need   hair- 

1    Our  limited  funds  have  permitted  this      truths,  extortion,  and  blackmaU   (1  e.  "If  we 
mailing  only  to  APA  members  whose  names      don't  do  It  theyll  burn  us  out.") 
begin   with   letters   A   through   K.   We   urge  Yours  sincerely, 

you  to  ask  your  friends  and  acquaintances  T-  William  Howabd.  Ph.D.. 

with    names    beginning    with    L   through    Z  Clinical  Psychologist. 

to  send  us  a  letter  or  postcard  endorsing  the  ^^ — *^  >°ti  ask,  I  will  send  copies  of  this 

statement    to    the    address    below.    Endorse-      ""^Ply  to  my  senators  and  congressman, 
ments  by  graduate  students  and  psycholo-  TWH. 

gists   who   are   not   APA   members   are   wel-  — ^ — 

corned. 

2.  Check  here If  you  would  have  pre-         A  MATTER  OF  RESPONSIBILITY' 

f erred  a  stronger  statement  

3    A  small  donation   ($1  00  or  less)   would  ii/-k»i      irMtKi    ■>     i... 

help  defray  the  cost  of  this  mailing  and  en-  HUN.    JOHN    M.    ZWACH 

able  us  to  expand  our  effort.  MivurRnx* 

Please  return  this  form  with  your  slgna-  ,,  .„ 

ture  aa  soon  as  possible  to:  Psychologists  for  ^^  ^^^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Social    Involvement.    PO     Box    31283.    San  Wednesday.  September  25    1968 

t -^nclsco.  California  94131.  ' 

RoBirr  E.  HAanis.  Ph  D.,  Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  87 

,  Coordinator.        outstanding   weekly   newspapers   in   my 

L.  Alan  Sroufe.  PhD.  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Minne- 

Secretary-Treasurer.  sota.  Most  of  them  are  very  independ- 
ently minded,  and  follow  an  editorial 
policy  of  •telling  it  like  it  is." 

I  am  thankful  for  th?s?  outspoken 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  press,  for 
their  opinions,  and  for  the  thinkiir,' 
their  editorials  generate  in  the  minds  of 
our  people. 

Typical  of  this  editorial  expression  is 
the  following  which  appeared  in  the  Ren- 
ville Star-Farmer  of  September  12.  which 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  honorable 
colleagues  here  in  Congress: 

A  Matter  or  REspoNsrsiLrrT 
We  are  living  In  an  era  In  which  the  fed- 
eral government  has  become  all  powerful, 
particularly  In  supplying  funds  to  help  states 
and  cities  to  conduct  numerous  programs  of 
social  welfare — housing,  unemployables.  and 
even  rodent  infestation. 


August  2.  1968 
Dr  RoantT  E  HAtais. 

Coordinator.  Psyc'iologists  for  Social  Involve- 
ment. San  Francisco.  Calif 

Dear  Dr.  Harris:  Thank  you  for  U  .  lag  me 
see  your  statement.  In  many  ways  I  am  In 
sympathy  with  It  Certainly  I  would  like  to 
■*vold  the  death  and  destrucUon  that  Is  In- 
cipient In  our  nation."  But  I  have  some  ques- 
tions. 

In  the  first  place,  does  your  statement  im- 
ply that  the  "civil  disorders'  are  Justified 
by  the  ■discrimination,  poverty,  and  unem- 
ployment .  .  ."?  Are  civil  disorders  a  response 
to  some  'higher  duty"  that  excuses,  or  even 
demands,  vlolaUons  of  the  law?  Are  the  riot- 
ers people  who  "Just  can't  help"  burning 
down  buildings,  endangering  lives?  Should 
the  police  take  Immediate  and  "direct "  ac- 
tion  to   suppress   vlolaUons   of   the   law,   or 
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One  of  the  reasons  why  there  will  be  less 
heard  of  government  plans  to  rebuild  Amer- 
ican cities,  wipe  out  poverty  and  find  jobs  for 
the  unemployed  may  be  found  In  the  record 
of  government  efforts  In  these  directions  In 
the  past  seven  years. 

According  to  figures  published  In  the  very 
factual  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  recently, 
alter  seven  years  of  striving,  the  government 
has  achieved  little  other  than  to  run  up  huge 
bills  and  expand  an  already  gigantic  bu- 
reaucracy. During  this  time,  the  federal  debt 
has  risen  by  »63  billion,  the  value  of  the 
dollar  has  declined  13.5  cents,  taxes  on  In- 
comes of  Individuals  have  gone  up  by  $30 
billion  and  on  corporations  by  $10  billion. 
The  civilian  bureaucracy  has  Increased  dur- 
ing that  seven  years  by  421.000  new  Jobs — 
that's  a  lot  of  vote  power  for  the  Incumbent 
administration.  It  will  take  your  vote,  my 
vote  and  the  vote  of  every  aroused  American 
to  off-set  that  padding  and  Inaugurate  a  new 
management  which  Is  at  least  dedicated  to 
slates  rights  and  the  free  enterprise  of  the 
Individual. 

An  Interesting  bit  of  tabulation  was  re- 
cently released  by  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers :  "Your  lOU  for  the  United 
States  public  debt  Is  getting  bigger.  Each 
American  at  the  end  of  May  owed  $91  more 
as  his  share  of  the  nation's  debt  than  he  did 
on  the  same  day  (May  31)  in  1967.  This  sum, 
according  to  the  Tax  Poundatlon,  Inc.,  rep- 
resents the  difference  between  the  per  capita 
U.S.  debt  on  May  31,  1967  ($1,676)  and  on 
May  31,  1968  ($1,767) .  On  May  31  of  this  year, 
the  total  U.S.  debt  was  $363  blUlon,  $21  bU- 
llon  higher  than  on  the  same  day  In  1967. 
This  Is  one  more  reason  why  It  Is  necessary 
to  cut  federal  spending  now!" 

My,  that  gesture  which  President  Johnson 
consented  to  of  $6.5  billion  cut  In  federal 
spending  In  return  for  passing  the  new  in- 
come tax  surtax  is  really  Impressive,  Isn't  It? 

In  spite  of  the  great  portion  of  this  na- 
tional debt  used  to  alleviate  the  domestic  so- 
cial Ills,  big  city  problems  have  grown  steadily 
worse,  respect  for  law  and  order  has  grown 
more  steadily  Inadequate,  and  too  many  col- 
leges have  become  centers  of  socialistic  and 
communlstlc-lnsplred  rioting  rather  than 
seats  of  learning.  If  nothing  else,  the  past 
seven  years  have  shown  the  futility  of  look- 
ing to  government  as  the  chief  architect  of 
progress — It's  time  to  return  administration 
of  economic  and  Industrial  progress  to  the 
system  of  free  enterprise. 

If  we  haven't  the  united  front  to  contest  a 
rising  tax  program,  the  least  we  can  do  Is  to 
take  some  action  regarding  the  ways  In  which 
our  money  Is  spent  .  .  .  the  horrible  known 
stories  of  senseless  waste  In  federal  spend- 
ing are  legendary,  Including  many  ridicu- 
lous expenditures  In  the  $152  billion  In  for- 
eign aid  down  to  the  $210  doorknobs  for  the 
Pentagon. 

If  we  haven't  written  the  people  who  con- 
trol federal  spending — our  Congressmen 
'(Congressman  John  Zwach  has  a  commend- 
able record  of  attempting  to  stem  the  ava- 
lanche of  spending),  our  Senators  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  lately— per- 
haps It's  time  we  got  at  it,  and  we  can  also 
effectively  register  our  protest  at  the  polling 
stations  this  coming  November  5. 


THE    "PUEBLO"— HOW     LONG,     MR. 
PRESIDENT? 
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HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS 
OP  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT  RECOM- 
MENDS CODE  OP  ETHICS  FOR 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J .  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  SCHE31LE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  247th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  E'VINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  Congress  approaches  adjournment,  it 
is  appropriate  and  fitting  lo  emphasize 
that  the  House  has  taken  an  important 
and  constructive  action  in  adopting  the 
official  rules  of  conduct  recommended 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct. 

Certainly  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Price],  and  members  of  the  committee 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  dedica- 
tion, perseverance  and  courage  in 
recommending  a  strong,  reasoned  code 
of  conduct. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  code  will  pre- 
vent the  tearing  down  of  the  institution 
of  Congress  and  will  add  to  the  stature 
and  prestige  of  our  legislative  branch  of 
Government. 

In  this  connection  I  place  my  lecent 
newsletter.  Capitol  Comments,  in  the 
Record  because  of  the  interest  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  American  people  in 
this  most  important  matter. 

The  newsletter  follows : 
[Prom  Capitol  Comments  by  Joe  L.  Evins. 
Member     of     Congress,     Pourth     District. 
Tennessee ) 
House  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct    Recommends    Code    or    Ethics 
for  Members  of  Congress 
A  code  of  standards  for  guiding  and  gov- 
erning the  ethical  conduct  of  Members  of 
the   House   of   Representatives,   oflBcers   and 
employes  was  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  This 
Select  Committee  of   12   members   was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  after  the  House  In  a 
resolution   called   for   the  preparation   of  a 
comprehensive  code  of  ethics  for  Members 
of  the  House.  Your  Representative  was  hon- 
ored to  be  among  those  chosen  and  selected 
from  the  entire  membership  of  the  House  to 
serve  on  the  Committee  and  to  draft  the  code 
of  standards  for  Members  of  Congress. 

Pollovrtng  extensive  public  hearings,  stud- 
ies and  discussions,  the  Committee  pre- 
pared Its  report  which  Includes  a  number 
of  recommended  standards  Including  a  re- 
tirement for  disclosure  of  personal  Interests 
In  businesses  which  engage  In  substantial 
transactions  with  the  Federal  Government  or 
which  are  subject  to  regulation  by  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government.  In  addition  to 
the  requirement  for  public  disclosure  and 
bars  against  conflict  of  Interest,  Members, 
officers  and  employes  of  the  House — under 
terms  of  the  code — will  be  required  to 
comply  with  the  following  standards: 

I.  A  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  conduct  him- 
self at  all  times  in  a  manner  which  shall 
reflect  creditably  on  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

II.  A  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  adhere  to  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  Rules  of  the  House 
and  to  the  rules  of  duly  constituted  com- 
mittees thereof. 

m.  A  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  receive  no 
compensation  nor  shall  he  jjermlt  any  com- 
pensation to  accrue  to  his  beneficial  Interest 
from  any  source,  the  receipt  of  which  would 
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occur  by  virtue  of  Influence  Improperly  ex- 
erted from  his  position  In  the  Congress. 

IV.  A  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  accept  no  gift 
of  substantial  value,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
from  any  person,  organization  or  corpora- 
tion having  a  direct  interest  In  legislation 
before  the  Congress. 

V.  A  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  accept  no 
honorarium  for  a  speech,  writing  for  publi- 
cation, or  other  similar  activity  from  any  per- 
son, organization,  or  corporation  In  excess 
of  the  usual  and  customary  value  for  such 
service. 

VI.  A  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  keep  his  campaign  funds  separate 
from  his  personal  funds.  He  shall  convert  no 
campaign  funds  to  personal  use  In  excess  of 
reimbursement  for  legitimate  and  verifiable 
prior  campaign  expenditures.  He  shall  ex- 
pend no  funds  from  his  campaign  account 
not  attributable  to  bona  flde  campaign  pur- 
poses. 

VII.  A  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  treat  as  campaign  contributions 
all  proceeds  from  testimonial  or  other  fund- 
raising  events  If  the  sponsors  of  such  affairs 
do  not  give  clear  notice  In  advance  to  the 
donors  or  participants  that  the  proceeds  are 
Intended  for  other  purposes. 

VIII.  A  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  retain  no  one  from  his  clerk 
hire  allowance  who  does  not  perform  duties 
commensurate  with  the  compensation  he 
receives. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  are  honorable  and 
exercise  care  and  prudence  In  the  conduct  of 
their  i>ersonal  affairs,  and  their  conduct  Is 
beyond  question  or  reproach.  However,  as  In 
any  organization,  there  are  always  those — a 
small  minority — who  break  the  rules.  Iik^thls 
connection  the  Senate  has  reprimanded  one 
of  Its  Members  and  the  House  has  refused  to 
seat  a  Member.  This  recommended  code  of 
ethics  will  serve  as  a  standard  for  Members 
and  win  serve  also  to  prevent  the  tearing 
down  of  the  Institution  of  Congress.  When 
adopted,  this  code  will  add  to  the  stature 
and  prestige  of  our  legislative  branch  of 
Government. 


U.S.  TEXTILE  IMPORTS  IN  JULY  1968 


HON.  JOHN  L  McMillan 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks  of  the  Record  a 
statement  concerning  U.S.  textiles  Im- 
ports during  the  month  of  July  1968.  The 
jobs  of  thousands  of  good  American  citi- 
zens are  being  threatened  by  the  great 
volume  of  textiles  being  shipped  into 
this  country  from  cheap  labor  countries 
at  the  present  time.  I  do  hope  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  will  take 
definite  action  on  this  subject  before  we 
adjourn  since  it  seems  that  the  admin- 
istration is  not  using  its  authority  to  con- 
trol importation  of  textiles  at  the  present 
time. 

The  statement  follows: 

U.S.   Textile    Imports   in   Jxtly    1968 


Imports  of  cotton,  wool,  and  man-made 
fiber  textiles  during  July  1968  hit  an  all- 
time  high  of  299  million  equivalent  square 
yards — an  Increse  of  38.7%  over  July  1967. 
and  a  2.7%  Increase  over  the  previous  high  of 
291.8  million  SYE  set  In  January  1968. 
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Cotton  textile  Importa  during  July  were 
136  mllUon  SYB — 26.9 '"r  below  the  record 
high  of  184.6  million  SYE  Imported  In  Sep- 
tember 1966.  but  b'"o  above  the  128.8  mil- 
lion SYE  Imported  in  July  1967. 

WOOL 

Wool  textile  Imports  during  July  1968  were 
21.5  million  SYE — an  Increase  of  7 '7  over  the 
previous  high  of  20.1  million  SYE  set  In  Octo- 
ber of  1965  and  an  increase  of  46.3%  over 
July  1967. 

MAN-MAOX 

Man-made  fiber  textile  Imports  during 
July  1968  were  142  million  SYE — an  increase 
of  192'f  over  the  previous  high  of  119.1 
million  SYE  set  in  January  1968.  and  an  In- 
crease of  969'>  over  July  1967.  July  1968  Is 
the  first  month  that  man-made  fiber  tex- 
tile Imports  exceeded  cotton  textile  Imports. 


LEGISLATION  TO  REORGANIZE  THE 
SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 


HON".  tHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or  masvland 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  25.  1968 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
which  reorganizes  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

This  would  bring  employees  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  under  the  classi- 
fied civil  service,  a  step  which  is  long 
overdue  both  in  the  interest  of  sound 
personnel  administration,  uniformity  of 
administration,  and  also  in  recognition 
of  the  dedicated  and  often  overlooked 
services  of  the  clerks  and  other  employees 
of  the  thousands  of  selective  service 
boards  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Selective 
Service  System  deals  with  its  employees 
requires  updating  just  as  there  is  wide- 
spread recognition  in  almost  every  quar- 
ter in  this  Nation  that  the  way  in  which 
men  are  selected  for  the  Armed  Forces 
has  resulted  in  many  serious  inequities 
and  should  therefore  be  changed.  My  bill 
would  accomplish  both  essential  pur- 
poses. 

Selective  Service  employees  have  long 
been  in  an  anomalous  situation.  Although 
they  are  Federal  employees,  they  have 
been  denied  many  of  the  rights  and  ben- 
efits of  Federal  employees.  I  am  not  now 
indulging  in  criticism  of  any  individual 
or  group  but  simply  stating  the  fact  when 
I  EK)int  out  that  these  employees  of  a 
large  and  an  important  Federal  agency 
have  been  largely  the  forgotten  people 
of  our  Government. 

I  have  learned  with  great  interest  and 
approbation  of  the  pioneering  work  being 
done  by  the  National  Federation  of  Fed- 
eral Employees  to  improve  the  pay  and 
working  conditions  of  thesj  employees 
and  to  modernize  personnel  administra- 
tion in  the  Selective  Service  System.  Dr. 
Nathan  T.  Wolkomir  was  on  unassail- 
able ground  when  he  pointed  out  that  for 
more  than  20  years  these  employees  were 
bypassed  in  pay  Increases  and  other  ben- 
efits and,  of  prime  importance,  found 
little  response — except  a  "father  knows 
best"  response — when  individually  they 
sought  redress.  Only  recently,  as  a  result 
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of  vigorous  efforts  by  the  NFFE  in  which 
Selective  Service  officials  are  finally  mak- 
ing a  more  constructive  response,  that 
union  has  been  granted  formal  recogni- 
tion under  Executive  Order  10988,  and 
some  steps  have  been  taken  to  update 
the  Service's  pay  structure. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "too  little 
and  too  late"  aspects  of  these  actions 
serve  to  point  up  graphically  the  need  for 
substantive  law — for  action  by  the  Con- 
gress to  bring  these  employees  within  the 
purview  of  the  classified  civil  service. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  administration  is  on  record  in  favor 
of  such  action.  Testifying  recently  on  a 
bill  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  John  W. 
Macy,  Jr..  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Sei-vice  Commission,  stated : 

It  18  the  decided  policy  of  the  Government 
to  pay  clerical  employees  nationwide  salary 
rates  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  level  of  duly 
and  responsibility  of  their  positions. 

We  see  no  Justification  lor  continuing  an 
exception  which  worlcs  to  the  disadvantage  of 
a  large  ;. umber  of  local  board  clerics  of  the 
Selective  Sert-ice  System  who  are  performing 
duties  which  are  so  Important  to  the  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Dr.  Wolkomir  has 
pointed  out  In  his  extensive  testimony 
and  other  studies  of  this  vital  issue. 
Selective  Service  personnel  policies  have 
been  based  "larRely  on  a  form  of  out- 
moded paternalism,  wholly  out  of  place 
in  this  day  and  time,  and  in  the  Govern- 
ment at  any  time.  This  has  been  oper- 
ative Instead  of  modern,  progressive 
personnel  policies  and  programs. ' 

There  was.  perhaps,  some  excuse  for  all 
this  when  the  agency  originally  was  estab- 
lished In  the  urgent  haste  of  the  World  War 
II  national  emergency.  But  that  emergency 
has  long  since  passed.  Selective  Service  no 
longer  Is  a  "temporary"  agency — and  has  not 
t>een  for  more  than  two  decades. 

There  Is  no  excuse  whatever  for  that 
sort  of  a  situation  in  an  agency  which  is 
permanent,  is  carrying  on  immensely 
important  continuing  functions,  and 
gives  little  indication  of  passing  from 
the  national  scene  in  the  immediate 
future.  Studies  by  the  NFFE  as  well  as 
official  surveys  have  revealed  the  gross 
inequities  to  which  Selective  Service 
employees  continue  to  be  subjected.  Even 
with  some  recent  adjustments  which  we 
have  been  able  to  secure  for  these  em- 
ployees their  pay  still  varies  widely  and 
inexplicltly  and  in  \'lrtually  all  cases  it 
is  below,  often  shockingly  below,  the  pay 
for  comparable  positions  elsewhere  in 
the  Federal  service.  As  there  is  very 
general  agreement  in  the  countrj'  that 
the  manner  in  which  men  are  chosen 
for  the  Armed  Forces  has  proved  to  be 
inequitable  and  urgently  requires  ex- 
examination  and  revision  in  the  light  of 
experience,  so  there  is  authoritative 
agreement  that  personnel  administration 
within  the  Selective  Service  System 
itself  is  in  equally  urgent  need  of  mod- 
ernization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  ample  evidence 
from  this  latter  source,  from  extensive 
testimony  already  on  the  record  before 
committees  of  the  Congress,  and  other- 
wise, to  prove  the  need  for  prompt  and 
firm  action  by  the  Congress.  The  over- 
whelming weight  of  evidence  points  to 
the  need  to  bring  these  employees  under 
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the  classified  civil  service  and  to  do  so 
first  and  foremost  as  a  step  dictated  by 
every  tenet  of  efficient  personnel  admin- 
istration. However  well  meaning,  however 
fatherly  or  paternalistic  selective  serv- 
ice management  may  be,  retention  of  the 
present  haphazard,  unfair,  inequitable 
methods  cannot  be  rationalized  on  any 
sound  ground. 

Since  there  is  such  a  preponderance 
of  opinion  in  support  of  bringing  these 
employees  under  the  classified  civil  serv- 
ice the  issue  now  becomes  not  so  much 
one  of  the  merit  of  that  proposition— 
which  now  is  so  generally  acknowl- 
edged— but  rather  how  it  can  be  done 
most  effectively  and  most  appropriately. 

I  believe  that  my  bill  to  improve  tlie 
Selective  Service  System  is  linked  in  a 
very  definite  way  with  the  policies  whicli 
govern  the  administration  of  the  per- 
s.onnel  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  ba.s:c 
function  of  the  System.  They  are  not 
separate  issues  but  facets  of  the  same 
highly  import.'int  issue.  For  that  reason. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  introducing  this  bill. 
I  believe  that  it  is  of  such  overriding  na- 
tional importance  that  it  should  have 
prompt  consideration  and  favorable  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress. 


DRIVE  TO  UNIONIZE  GRAPE- 
PICKERS  THREATENING 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF  CALiroaniA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  September  24 
there  appeared  a  column  by  James  J. 
Kilpatrick  which  set  forth  the  true  sit- 
uation involving  Cesar  Chavez  and  his 
boycott  against  the  handling  of  Califor- 
nia grapes  in  order  to  coerce  independ- 
ent grapepickers  to  become  members  of 
his  imion. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  several  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  openly  supporting 
the  illegal  boycott.  I  would  suggest  a  wide 
reading  of  Mr.  Kilpatrlck's  statement 
The  article  follows : 

Drive  To  Unionize  Orapcpickers 

Thbeatening 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

The  great  grape  boycott  of  1968  has  been 
In  progress  for  more  than  four  months  now: 
it  has  Involved  the  mayors  of  20  major  cities. 
among  them  Lindsay  of  New  York  and 
Cavanagh  of  Detroit;  It  has  drawn  statement.'; 
from  Richard  Nixon  on  one  side  and  from 
Hubert  Humphrey  on  the  other — but  here 
In  the  preoccupied  East,  no  one  seems  to  have 
heard  much  about  It. 

This  is  a  pity,  for  the  issues  In  this  labor 
dispute  reach  far  beyond  the  fields  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  If  the  AFL-CIO's  United 
Farmworkers  Organizing  Committee  succeeds 
In  Its  ruthless  power  play  for  the  grape- 
pickers— and  Humphrey  has  given  the  boy- 
cott his  blessing — a  fateful  precedent  will 
have  been  set  for  the  unionization  of  farm 
workers  generally. 

In  theory,  this  might  be  a  good  thing;  but 
theory  and  reality  run  Into  head-on  colli- 
sion when  they  meet  on  the  American  farm. 
Unlike  other  producers  in  the  private  sector. 
the  farmer  Is  peculiarly  dependent  on  factors 
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beyond  his  control.  Like  St.  Paul,  he  Is  In 
perils  often — in  peril  of  rain.  In  peril  of  hall, 
in  peril  of  the  market,  in  peril  of  drought, 
bugs,  fungus,  blight.  In  peril  of  hoof  and 
mouth  disease.  Add  to  these  perils  the  peril 
of  a  strike  at  the  hour  of  harvest,  and  only 
the  great  corporate  farms  will  survive. 

With  a  handful  of  exceptions,  the  grape 
producers  of  California  never  would  qualify 
as  great  corporate  farms.  Most  of  the  pro- 
ducers are  relatively  small  operators.  Ironi- 
cally, they  constitute  an  ethnic  minority  In 
themselves,  for  many  of  the  growers  are  first- 
generation  Immigrants  who  have  applied  E^u- 
ropean  thrift  and  family  labor  to  the  devel- 
opment of  their  farms.  They  are  the  ones 
who  are  threatened  with  extinction  In  the 
UFWOC's  campaign. 

The  union's  object  Is  not  to  organize  farm 
workers  through  the  ordinary  techniques  of 
recruitment.  These  techniques  have  failed. 
Of  the  estimated  8.000  California  laborers 
who  pick  grapes  (along  with  other  fruit  and 
veget.ible  crops),  only  two  or  three  percent 
voluntarily  have  Joined  the  union.  Now  the 
press-gang  goal  is  to  dragoon  these  workers 
into  the  AFL-CIO  by  compelling  the  growers 
to  sign  union  shop  contracts.  The  nationwide 
boycott  called  by  the  union  against  Califor- 
nia table  grapes  Is  Intended  to  whip  the 
farmers  into  submission. 

It  Is  important  to  understand  what  the 
fight  Is  not  about.  It  has  precious  little  to 
do  with  the  migrant  workers,  though  some 
of  the  knee-jerk  supporters  of  the  boycott 
may  not  comprehend  this.  Saturday  Review 
magazine,  for  example,  has  been  bleeding  for 
'the  migrant  family  that  suffers  most,  living 
from  hand  to  mouth  in  its  shabby  home  away 
from  home."  The  workers  involved  in  the 
grape  dispute  are  predominantly  permanent 
residents  of  California. 

Neither  does  the  controversy  revolve  al>out 
wages  or  working  conditions.  Orapepickers 
receive  a  base  of  $1.50  an  hour,  plus  25  cents 
for  each  36-pound  "lug"  they  fill.  An  ex- 
perienced picker  may  fill  ten  lugs  an  hour; 
even  inexperienced  teen-agers  fill  three  or 
four  an  hour.  During  the  peak  of  the  harvest, 
workers  are  in  the  vineyards  ten  to  12  hours 
a  day,  six  days  week.  Certainly,  it  is  hard 
physical  labor,  but  a  family  that  wants  to 
work  may  earn  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars 
In  the  brief  harvest  season  alone. 

At  bottom,  the  struggle  Is  a  pure  power 
struggle.  The  stakes  are  enormous.  In  the 
whole  of  the  nation's  labor  force,  only  two 
significant  segments  remain  for  unionization. 
One  Is  composed  of  public  employees,  such 
as  teachers,  who  are  signing  In  droves;  the 
other  embraces  farm  workers.  Millions  of 
dollars  in  union  dues  and  assessments  are  up 
for  grabs 

The  only  organized  opposition  to  Cesar 
Chavez  and  his  APL-CIO  group  is  to  be  found 
In  the  Agricultural  Workers  Freedom  to  Work 
Association,  led  by  36-year-old  Jose  Mendoza. 
Unlike  Chavez,  who  is  a  professional  unlon- 
eer.  Mendoza  Is  a  grapepicker.  He  knows 
enough  to  beware  of  false  prophets  who 
might  destroy  the  vineyards  altogether;  and 
he  knows,  too,  that  the  good  grapes  of  per- 
sonal freedom  never  can  be  gathered  from 
the  thorns  of  coerced  unionization. 
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WHO'S  FOOLING  WHOM? 


THE  "PUEBLO":    HOW  LONG,  MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  26, 1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  248th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25.  1968 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Czechoslovakian 
crisis  will  serve  as  a  reminder  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  others  of  the  true  in- 
tent of  communism  in  the  area  of  world 
peace. 

For  too  many  years  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  held  to  the  view  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  relaxed  their  desire  to  hold 
onto  the  Communist  bloc  nations.  Our 
foreign  policies  have  been  geared  to  this 
understanding  and  we  were  told  that 
America  could  develop  working  programs 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  they 
would  eventually  become  our  allies. 

The  White  House  has  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  expand  East-West  trade  with 
the  Soviet  bloc  and  has  prompted  more 
cultural  exchanges  with  the  Russians, 
including  the  first  transcontinental  flight 
between  New  York  and  Moscow;  and  we 
have  allowed  our  relations  with  our 
NATO  allies  to  deteriorate. 

More  recently  the  administration 
signed  a  nonproliferation  pact  with  Rus- 
sia at  a  time  when  evidence  indicates 
there  now  exists  a  missile  gap  in  our 
countrj-'s  missile  arsenal,  and  that  Rus- 
sia may  lead  us  soon  in  nuclear  missile 
might. 

We  Americans  desire  peace  in  this 
world  and  peace  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  other  Communist  nations,  if  this 
is  possible.  But  can  we,  in  good  conscience 
hope  for  peace  when  there  remains  so 
much  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Commimlsts  can  really  be  trusted. 

Personally.  I  feel  that  the  Communists 
can  no  more  be  trusted  today  than  when 
Stalin  literally  stole  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean coimtries  following  World  War  II 
and  placed  them  under  his  Soviet  dic- 
tatorship. 

Let  us  look  at  events  as  they  appear, 
not  those  of  the  1940's  and  1950's,  but 
of  recent  months  to  see  if  Russia  has 
been  trustworthy  and  merits  our  friend- 
ship. There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  indi- 
cate the  Soviets  talked  of  peace  but  not 
really  wanted  peace. 

The  Soviet  Commimlsts  have  always 
aided  the  North  Vietnamese  regime  of 
Ho  Chi  Minh  in  their  battle  to  take  over 
South  Vietnam.  Without  the  billions  In 
aid  and  encouragement  poured  into 
Hanoi  by  Russia,  this  tragic  war  would 
have  been  over  long  ago. 

When  the  Pueblo  was  hijacked  by  the 
Communist  satellite.  North  Korea,  last 
January,  the  administration  made  no  at- 
tempt to  obtain  immediate  recovery  of 
the  ship.  Instead,  President  Johnson  and 
his  State  Etepartment  pleaded  with  Rus- 
sia to  have  North  Korea  release  the  ship 
and  its  crew. 

Of  course,  the  Russians  immediately 
rebuffed  such  a  proposal  and  flatly  stated 
that  the  job  to  retrieve  the  ship  was  ours 
and  not  theirs.  We  are  still  negotiating 
for  the  release  of  the  ship  and  its  crew. 

Following  the  1967  Middle  East  war,  it 
was  the  Soviet  Union  which  chanted  the 
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loudest  for  peace,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  rearmed  the  hostile  Arab  nations 
immediately  after  the  Arabs  were  sound- 
ly defeated. 

While  the  administration  has  refused 
to  sell  Phantom  jet  fighters  to  Israel  with 
the  hope  that  the  Middle  East  can  be 
calmed,  the  Soviets  have  not  only  rebuilt 
the  Arab  armies  with  more  modern, 
sophisticated  weapons  and  equipment, 
but  they  have  also  supplied  Soviet  mili- 
tary experts  for  the  purpose  of  training 
the  Arabs  to  help  them  to  prepare  for 
future  wars. 

We  do  not  have  to  look  thousands  of 
miles  away  to  find  the  Soviet  \ersion  of 
peace.  Ninety  miles  off  our  Florida  shore- 
line in  Cuba  is  a  good  example  as  reports 
have  been  issued  continuously  in  recent 
months  that  the  Castro-controlled  gov- 
ernment in  Cuba  is  training  subversives 
and  revolutionaries  including  students 
from  the  United  States  in  the  art  of  re- 
bellion. 

There  is  proof  of  a  definite  link  be- 
tween Castro  and  some  of  the  black  mili- 
tant groups  in  this  country,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  administration  has  not  taken 
a  firm  stand  about  it.  We  have  ignored 
Cuba — the  cobra  of  the  Caribbean — and 
instead  have  played  up  to  Ru.ssia  even 
though  the  Soviets  are  pumping  billions 
into  the  Cuban  economy  and  have  sent 
thousands  of  Soviet  experts  over  the  is- 
land to  groom  the  Cubans  for  future  sub- 
version of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

A  more  recent  example  of  his  revolu- 
tionary activity  is  the  machincgun  kill- 
ing of  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Guatemala. 

It  appears  that  the  Soviet  Union  may 
have  fooled  some  of  those  in  the  State 
Department,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  eyes 
of  our  experts  on  foreign  affairs  were 
opened  wide  by  the  events  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

I  hope  that  the  voices  of  those  of  us 
who  have  been  wary  of  East- West  trade 
relations  and  closer  alliances  with  Russia 
will  now  be  heeded  and  our  foreign  policy 
reviewed. 

The  Communists  only  respect  strength, 
and  until  we  can  realize  the  need  for  us 
to  achieve  the  power  we  once  held,  we 
will  never  be  able  to  talk  peace  with  Rus- 
sia and  mean  it. 

Khrushchev  said,  "Your  grandchil- 
dren will  live  under  commimism."  Let 
us  stop  kidding  ourselves.  Khrushchev 
was  not  kidding. 


WRITER  POINTS  OUT  TWO  ERRORS 
IN  GREAT  SEAL  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdai/^  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker.  William  E. 
Sweikert.  Jr.,  a  building  inspector  for  the 
city  of  Las  Vegas  and  a  well-known 
philosopher  of  etymology,  has  written  an 
article  in  which  he  points  out  there  are 
two  glaring  errors  in  the  structure  of  the 
Seal  of  the  United  States,  on  the  reverse 
side,  that  throws  the  entire  meaning  of 
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the  symbol  of  context  with  Its  original 
conception  and  creation 

I  commend  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
following  article  by  Mr.  Swelkert. 

THK  OwtAT  8«AL  or  Tm  DKirn)  States;  Its 
SioNincANCM  AND  iNrmpmrTATioN 
It  18  obvlou*.  to  the  student  of  the  ancient 
gncatlc  wUdom  teachings,  that  much  of  the 
chaos  our  country  la  experiencing  is  basi- 
cally caused  by  a  complete  deviation  from  the 
original  concepts  that  our  Forefathers  at- 
tempted to  establish  when  they  conceived 
this  form  of  Government  In  Its  original 
structure,  function  and  order.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  understand  and  realize  that  for  the 
first  time  In  the  history  of  the  world  a  Gov- 
ernment was  formed  and  based  upon  the  dig- 
nity of  man. 

It  should  be  further  recognized,  and  Is  ob- 
vious to  me.  that  many  who  have  written 
articles  on  the  history  and  meaning  of  our 
countrys  symbology  do  not  present  any  in- 
dication of  being  knowledgeable  of  the  an- 
cient wisdom  teachings  from  which  the  sym- 
bology originated.  They  each  cqmment  on 
the  religious  implications  that  appear  In  the 
symbtnOgy  on  the  exoteric  level  and  com- 
pletely Ignore  the  significance  at  the  factor 
that  necessitates  the  'Separation  of  Church 
and  State".  Why,  If  our  symbol  contains  so 
much  religious  essence,  should  there  be  a 
separation?  The  apparent  reason  was — that  It 
was  necessary — due  to  man's  lack  of  conscious 
awareness  of  reality  and  his  lack  of  under- 
standing In  properly  and  accurately  Inter- 
preting the  symbols. 

The  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States  con- 
tains symbology  borrowed  from  the  an- 
cient gnostic  teachings  established  by  carbon 
dating  as  existing  many  centuries  B.C.  and 
the  same  source  of  our  present  "Christi- 
anity" and  other  religions.  However  with  the 
exception  of  a  limited  few  the  problem  of  in- 
terpretation was  as  apparent  then  as  It  la 
today 

There  are  two  glaring  errors  In  the  struc- 
ture of  the  seal,  on  the  reverse  side,  that 
throw  the  entire  meaning  of  the  symbol  out 
of  context  with  Its  original  conception  and 
creation.  It  is  also  significant  to  note  ttiat 
the  reverse  side  of  the  seal  Is  profusely  en- 
dowed with  religious  symtxjlogy.  and  Is  not 
made  available  to  the  general  public  by  the 
Government  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing. Only  the  Obverse  side  Is  listed  (Item 
jt400)  on  form  9326. 

To  set  the  foundation  for  these  errors, 
one  must  understand  that  the  two  most 
prominent  writers,  on  this  subject.  In  the 
past,  are  In  contradiction  with  each  other. 
Concerning  this  contradiction  In  general, 
there  Is  one  factor  where  all  agree — that  is — 
the  Continental  Congress  resolved,  that  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  John  Adams  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  three  of  the  fine  men  responsible 
for  establishing  the  structure,  ftmctlon  and 
order  of  this  form  of  Government  were  to 
design  a  symbol  depleting  this  particular 
form  of  the  structure,  function  and  order. 
The  conceptions  behind  the  pattern  of  this 
Government  in  its  original  structure  are 
exoterlcally  expounded  in  lectures,  drama- 
tized In  rituals  and  sumniarlzed  In  the  sym- 
bols of  one  of  the  largest  fraternal  orga- 
nizations on  this  continent,  while  they  are 
more  fully  understood  in  the  parent  frater- 
nity In  England. 

The  first  referred  to  error  app>ear8  In  the 
triangle  or  cap  stone  over  the  pyramid.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  triangle  is  one  of 
the  two  oldest  symbols  known  to  our  his- 
torians and  dating  back  some  70,000  years. 
In  Its  original  adoption  by  Adams,  Franklin 
and  Jefferson,  who  were  reported  to  be  stu- 
dents of  the  gnosis  and  creators  of  our  orig- 
inal form  of  Government,  the  triangle  was 
drawn  as  an  equilateral  triangle.  Those  re- 
vising the  structural  characteristics  of  the 
Seal,  over  the  years,  were  apparently  una- 
ware of  the  significance  of  the  original  struc- 
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ture  and  changed  It  to  an  isosceles  triangle 
which  throws  lu  meaning  completely  out  of 
context.  The  structural  characteristics  of  the 
triangle  are  obviously  different  in  some  gov- 
ernment publications  from  the  one  appearing 
on  plate  XXII  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing  Printed  matter  by  Mr.  Maver- 
ick contains  an  artist  conception  that  again 
differs  from  the  so  called  original,  while  the 
writings  of  Case  contains  an  additional  dif- 
ference that  does  not  aippear  in  other  writers 
interpretations.  These  factors  substantiate  a 
lack  of  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
Importance  of  the  original  structure  of  the 
pyramid  and  cap  stone  symbol. 

The  triangle  should  be  equilateral  It  Is 
one  of  the  most  comnton  symbols  in  all  world 
renglons  and  found  adorning  the  Renais- 
sance churches  in  Europe.  It  can  also  be 
found  in  the  center  of  King  Solomons  Tem- 
ple, as  It  is  a  representation  of  the  triad. 
The  triad  Is  the  representation  of  the  Father, 
Mother.  Son  principle,  the  symbol  of  the  basic 
element  of  all  things  that  exists,  the  atom. 
It  Is  the  symlxjl  of  balance — the  positive  and 
negative  and  its  manifestation  in  balance 
which  la  the  principle  of  our  leglstative  and 
administrative  brsmches  of  government  held 
In  balance  by  the  Judicial.  These  three  fac- 
tors In  balance  are  baslcly  the  underlying 
natural  order  laws  of  the  creating  process 
which  Is  a  rythmic  balance  Interchange  In  all 
transactions  of  nature.  It  is  the  principle 
upon  which  the  continuity  of  the  Universe 
depends  and  likewise  Is  the  one  principle 
upon  which  the  continuity  of  man's  transac- 
tions, his  health,  happiness  and  very  exlst- 
ance  depends.  Balance  Is  the  principle  of 
unity,  of  oneness.  In  It  is  the  stability  which 
lies  on  the  factor  of  cause.  Balance  is  the 
foundation  of  the  Universe,  our  Govern- 
ment, and  all  that  is,  has  ever  been,  or  ever 
will  be  To  deviate  from  the  equilateral  tri- 
angle in  our  symbol  is  inconceivable  to  any 
student  of  the  gnostic  teachings  and  yet  ap- 
parently Is  unrecognized  by  any  of  the 
writers  here-to-for.  or  the  administrators  of 
our  Government. 

The  second  error  appears  in  the  structure 
of  the  eye  in  the  triangle.  It  Is  referred  to  by 
all  previous  writers  as  the  "Eye  of  Provi- 
dence". The  "Eye  of  Providence"  is  also  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Third  Eye",  or  in  the  eastern 
philosophies  as  the  "Center  Eye".  Plotlnus 
said  that  the  eye  would  not  be  able  to  see  the 
sun  If.  in  a  manner,  It  were  not  Itself  a  sun. 
The  sun  Is  the  source  of  light  and  that  light 
la  symbolic  of  the  Intelligence  and  of  the 
spirit:  then  the  process  of  seeing  represents 
a  spiritual  act  and  symbolizes  understand- 
ing. Hence  the  third  eye  also  referred  to  as 
the  divine  eye  of  the  Egyptians  is  one  of  three 
eyes  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  The  posses- 
sion of  two  eyes  conveys  physical  normality 
and  its  spiritual  equivalent  and  it  follows 
that  the  third  eye  Is  symbolic  of  the  superhu- 
man or  the  divine.  The  eye  which  appears  on 
the  dollar  bill  under  magnification  appears  to 
be  the  proper  representation  of  the  "Bye 
of  Provlden'-e,"  however  the  eye  that  appears 
on  plate  XXn  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing  is  obviously  the  eye  of  Osiris. 
Anyone  can  observe  the  globular  structure 
of  the  tear  duct  designating  It  as  a  left  eye. 
To  reiterate  the  Egyptians  had  three  dif- 
ferent eyes  In  their  symbology.  two  of  which 
appear  frequently,  one  reserved  with  dis- 
cretion, but  found  in  Hermetic  teachings. 
The  two  found  frequently  were  the  left  eye 
representing  the  Moon  God.  Osiris  and  the 
right  eye  representing  the  Sun  God,  Ra. 
One  does  not  have  to  be  a  student  of  the 
gnostic  teachings  to  open  any  book  on  Egyp- 
tian symbology  and  compare  plate  XXII  with 
the  eye  symlMls,  to  recognize  that  the  eye  In 
the  triangle  Is  a  duplication  In  structure  of 
the  Moon  God  symlx>l  and  moat  any  student 
can  recognize  that  It  Is  completely  out  of 
context  with  the  Intended  symbolical 
meaning. 
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The  entire  original  symbol,  on  the  esoteric 
level,  represents  the  destiny  of  man,  the 
path  of  his  development  to  the  highest  level 
or  state  of  consciousness  that  one  can  achieve 
In  his  man  state.  Man  in  this  state  influences 
and  subsidizes  all  within  his  sphere  of  in- 
fluence. The  word  subsidizes  is  nothing  more 
than  a  synonym  for  charity,  or  helping  ones 
brother,  which  is  an  inherent  or  innate 
quality  of  the  most  intelligent  or  more 
highly  evolved  man  state.  The  symbology, 
when  applying  to  our  government  struc- 
ture represents  the  Individual  state  Instead 
of  the  individual  man.  Each  state  was  to 
develop  as  a  self  functioning  entity  within 
the  government  structure  and  subsidize  the 
government  itself. 

It  appears  that  there  has  been  a  com- 
plete deviation  from  this  original  concept. 
There  has  taken  place  a  reversal  of  the  prin- 
ciple symbolized  by  the  great  seal.  Our  gov- 
ernment administration  is  Instead  preform- 
ing the  subsldatlon. 

Not  enough  of  our  legislators  have  iiere- 
to-fore  given  credence  or  put  forth  effort  to 
understand  the  true  meaning  of  the  symbol- 
ogy and  have  granted  no  authority  for  any 
further  description  or  explanation.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  or  not  there  Is  any  au- 
thority within  the  Government  Administra- 
tion, qualified  to  evaluate  any  rendered  In- 
terpretation. Likewise,  any  esoteric  interpre- 
tation would  be  open  to  attack  by  many  on 
an  emotional  basis  for  which  there  could  be 
no  quallflcatlon  or  referent. 

Another  Irregularity  In  transposing  the 
structural  characteristics  of  our  symbol  Is 
noted  m  the  lines  emlnating  from  the  tri- 
angle. Plate  XXII  of  the  Government 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  shows  the 
triangle  being  formulated  by  the  individual 
lines  representing  force,  while  the  represen- 
tation on  the  dollar  bill  more  closely  simu- 
lates Its  true  structure.  In  tills  presentation 
the  triangle  consists  of  definite  lines  in  a 
field  of  brightness  disseminating  from  the 
source.  It  Is  evident  that  as  each  person  adds 
to  and  changes  the  structure  of  our  great 
seal  he  set  the  foundation  for  misinterpre- 
tation, and  since  it  Is  religious  In  essence  this 
substantiates  the  necessity  of  separation  or 
church  and  state. 

To  deny  that  each  structural  character- 
istic of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States 
la  meaningful  and  significant  Is  to  deny  the 
directive  from  the  Continental  Congress  and 
to  Ignore  this  factor  Is  to  profess  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  its  original  Intent.  To 
make  no  attempt  to  understanding  and  prac- 
tice the  concepts  contained  therein  Is  the 
greatest  crime  that  could  possibly  be  perpe- 
trated against  our  society,  our  government 
and  religious  heritage. 


ANOTHER  BUDGETARY  GIMMICK 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISSOtTBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sep- 
tember 16,  1968,  issue  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  has  a  revealing  editorial 
showing  how  the  administration  is  not 
living  up  to  the  congressional  mandate 
for  spending  cutbacks. 

The  administration  has  just  an- 
nounced that  Federal  highway  spending 
will  be  cut  $200  million  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  in  partial  compliance 
with  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  which  requires  $6  billion 
In  expenditure  reductions  during  fiscal 
year  1969.  However,  the  $200  million  is 
not  actually  being  cut  but  only  deferred 
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untU  fiscal  year  1970  which  begins  July 

1.1969.  _,        ^     »,  „ 

Moreover,  this  supposed  reduction 
comes  from  a  Federal  tinist  fund,  not 
from  programs  financed  by  general  tax 
revenues  which  Congress  clearly  In- 
tended should  be  the  programs  to  be  cut. 
This  ec-torial  follows  closely  upon  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sep- 
tember 12,  1968.  showing  how  similar 
budgetary  gimmicks  are  being  used  by 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  avoid  making  any  real  expendi- 
ture reductions — see  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. September  17.  1968,  27261-27262. 

Such  relevations  explain  why  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures now  estimates  net  total  budg- 
eted outlays  for  fiscal  year  1969  to  be 
$191  billion — see  Congressional  Record, 
September  18,  1968,  27313. 

Thus,  instead  of  a  $6  billion  expendi- 
ture reduction  from  $186.1  billion  to 
$180.1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1969  as  man- 
dated by  the  Congress,  we  now  have  an 
estimated  increase  of  $5  billion. 

What  further  evidence  is  needed  to 
show  that  this  administration  is  unable 
and  unwilling  to  undertake  the  respon- 
sible fiscal  action  necessary  to  restore  a 
healthy  U.S.  economy  and  to  eliminate 
ever-increasing  inflation? 
The  editorial  follows: 

Budgetary  Sleight  of  Hand 
If  the  head  of  a  household  declares  he  Is 
going  to  "save"  money  merely  by  postponing 
rather  tti&n  foregoing  the  purchase  of  a  par- 
ticular Item  he  is  cheating  on  the  family 
budget  This  Is  clear  and  simple. 

Not  so  by  Washington  standards,  where 
little  Is  clear  and  nothing  Is  simple.  Such  a 
manipulation  of  the  books  is  called  "econ- 
omy." 

A  recent  example  of  the  government's 
budgetery  sleight  of  hand  act  U  the  an- 
nouncement that  federal  highway  spending 
will  be  cut  $200  million  during  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

The  action  Is  preeented  as  part  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's response  to  the  congressional 
demand  that  federal  expenditures  be  reduced 
by  $6  billion  this  fiscal  year. 

To  achieve  this  "reduction" — minimal  as  It 
t£ — state  proposals  for  new  federal-aid  high- 
way projects  will  be  deferred  until  about 
Dec.  1.  After  then  plans  will  be  accepted  for 
new  projects  at  a  rate  that  will  allow  the 
states  to  commit,  by  the  time  the  fiscal  year 
ends  next  June  30.  most  of  the  money  held 
back  by  the  deferral. 

This  Is  an  example  of  federalla's  "new  eco- 
nomics" at  work.  The  Administration  may 
claim  It's  abiding  by  the  letter  of  the  con- 
gressional order  for  cutbacks  in  spending.  It's 
certainly  not  living  up  to  the  Intent. 

When  Congress  approved  President  John- 
son's request  for  a  10  per  cent  Income  tax 
surcharge,  It  was  with  the  unmistakable 
understanding  that  the  Administration 
would  respond  by  slashing  the  federal 
budget. 

ThU  clearly  meant  cutting  back  executive 
branch  programs  which  thrive  on  general 
revenue,  not  tiighway  projects  that  are  ad- 
ministered through  a  trust  fund  endowed 
with  earmarked  receipts — money  which  by 
law  cannot  be  spent  for  any  other  purpose 
and  which  was  never  intended  to  be  used  as 
a  pea  in  the  Administrations  shell  game 
of  economy. 

The  Administration  refuses  to  call  a  spade 
a  spade.  Instead  of  making  a  sincere  effort 
to  reduce  the  obese  federal  budget,  it  prac- 
tices bookkeeping  chicanery,  attempting  to 
Juggle  rather  than  balance  spending. 

It  Is  ludicrous  to  try  to  fit  the  word  "econ- 
omy" into  such  a  performance. 
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A  NATION   IN   CRISIS— SERMON   BY 
REV.  H.  LIVELY  BROWN 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 


or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  September  26,  1968 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  there 
came  to  my  attention  recently  a  sermon 
given  on  August  25.  1968,  by  the  Rever- 
end H.  Lively  Brown,  of  the  First  Metho- 
dist Church.  Corsicana,  Tex.  In  this  ser- 
mon, the  Reverend  Mr.  Brown  comments 
on  the  areas  of  crisis  in  the  Nation  to- 
day. I  have  found  the  sermon  to  be  most 
enlightening  and  wish  to  share  it  with 
Senators  and  other  interested  persons. 
I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  sermon  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Nation   in  Crisis 
(Sermon   by  H.   Uvely  Brown.  First  United 
Methodist  Church.  Corsicana.  Tex.,  Aug.  26, 
1968) 

I  am  departing  from  my  original  topic  this 
morning  to  share  with  you  some  thoughts 
which  have  been  upon  my  mind  for  several 
months.  These  have  reached  their  culmina- 
tion with  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  this 
past  week.  It  requires  no  great  deal  of  Intel- 
ligence to  see  that  something  Is  terribly  amiss 
In  our  land.  In  ten  years  Illegitimacy  has  In- 
creased 100<:  .  along  with  the  greater  knowl- 
edge and  accessibility  of  contraceptives. 
Abortions  are  estimated  to  exceed  100  thou- 
sand a  year.  Pornography  has  become  a  200 
billion  dollar  business  which  has  multiplied 
four  times  In  two  years.  Every  kind  of  obscen- 
ity Is  commonplace.  Moving  picture  shows 
are  more  frank  and  bold  than  ever  we  had 
dreamed,  leaving  very  Uttle  to  the  Imagina- 
tion, The  television  shows  which  come  into 
our  homes  are  filled  with  profanity  and  are 
replete  with  suggestive  plots.  There  Is  little 
wonder  that  so  many  homes  are  breaking  up 
and  marriage  is  no  longer  considered  sacred. 
That  wWch  God  intended  to  be  beautiful  and 
sacred  has  become  cheapened  and  vulgar  by 
our  society. 

Crime  Is  at  an  all  time  high.  The  crime  rate 
is  increasing  five  times  faster  than  the  popu- 
lation Increase.  Our  crime  bill  is  more  than 
20  billion  dollars  a  year.  For  every  dollar  we 
spend  on  churches  we  spend  $12,000  on  crime. 
Combine  all  the  money  given  to  religion,  edu- 
cation, medicine  and  automobiles  and  the 
sum  total  would  be  less  than  that  given  to 
gamblers  In  America. 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  increasing  seven 
times  as  fast  as  the  population  Increase. 
Sloth  and  laziness  have  become  virtuous 
while  Indiistry,  conservation  and  patriotism 
have  become  vices  and  sins.  The  Juveniles 
with  long  dirty  hair,  bare  feet,  filthy  clothes, 
and  a  vocabulary  consisting  of  fotir  letter 
words  which  are  as  filthy  and  dirty  as  they, 
are  looked  upon  as  respectable.  They  habitat, 
love  strangers,  give  away  flowers,  but  do  not 
love  parents. 

The  Constitution  of  our  nation  has  become 
a  shield  for  degeneracy,  and  a  protection  lor 
evil  doers.  We  use  It  to  protect  the  criminal, 
to  release  the  Insane  to  walk  the  streets,  and 
fall  upon  it  as  the  grounds  for  Insurrection 
and  violence.  We  eliminate  the  death  penalty 
for  all  but  Presidents  and  Presidential  candi- 
dates. We  permit  the  burning  of  the  flag  .  .  . 
then  of  DeUolt  .  .  .  Washington,  D.C..  and 
the  tlireat  of  btirning  the  nation  down  Is  the 
cry  that  follows.  Our  national  conventions  to 
nominate  presidential  candidates  are  as 
armed  camps.  Our  Administration  yields  to 
tlireats.  orders  policemen  to  permit  stealing 
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and  looting,  burning  and  crime  ...  for  fear 
of  making  someone  or  some  group  angry.  The 
yielding  to  this  sort  of  "black  mall"  as  yield- 
ing to  all  blackmail,  is  at  best  futile. 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  rules  In  favor  of 
criminals,  rather  than  ruling  to  protect  so- 
ciety. It  rules  in  favor  of  the  Communists  of 
our  land,  refusing  to  order  them  to  register 
as  communisw,  allowing  freedoms  which  they 
do  not  deserve,  and  protecting  them  with 
rtghts  which  they  seek  to  destroy.  To  argue 
for  such  Is  like  a  baby  chicken  arguing  for 
the  rights  of  a  hawk  to  consume  it  .  .  .  Like 
a  canary  bird  arguing  for  the  rlghu  of  a 
cat  to  enter  the  cage  .  .  .  like  a  lamb  arguing 
for  the  rights  of  a  lion  to  enter  Into  the 
sheepfold. 

This  is.  all  too  briefly,  the  picture  of  oup 
society  today. 


THE    RESPONSIBIUTT 

There  Is  political  responsibility  to  be 
assessed.  No  person,  even  slightly  informed, 
can  Joe  ignorant  of  the  Communists  plan  to 
dc^^finate  and  rule  the  world.  And  yet.  some 
o^our  political  leaders  because  of  some 
idefflistlc  dream  which  they  hold  refuse  to 
believe  this  and  feel  If  we  continue  to  give 
and  give  surely  the  Communists  will  change 
their  way  of  thinking.  We  need  to  remember 
the  words  of  that  great  American,  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower,  who  stated  only  a  few  days 
before  his  last  series  of  heart  attacks  that 
the  Communists  have  not  deviated  from 
their  dream  of  ruling  the  world.  The  Com- 
munists have  told  the  world,  they  have  told 
us,  they  have  written  it  out  for  us,  and  they 
have  repeated  it  again  and  again.  Recall  the 
words  of  Nlklta  Khrushchev : 

•We.  the  world's  Communist  leaders,  have 
set  our  watches  so  that  our  mighty  armies 
will  keep  in  step  and  march  confldently- 
toward  world  domination  .  .  .  Nuclear  war 
should  be  prevented  but  there  will  be  libera- 
tion wars  as  long  as  Imperialism  exists,  as 
long  as  colonialism  exists.  What  should  be 
our  attitude  in  regard  to  such  uprisings? 
It  should  be  most  favorable  .  .  .  These  up- 
risings are  directed  against  decayed  reaction- 
ary regimes,  against  the  colonialists.  Com- 
munists support  such  Just  wars  fully  and 
without  reservation  and  march  in  the  van 
of  the  people  fighting  for  liberation  ...  We 
must  work  for  peaceful  coexistence  which  Is 
a  form  of  Intense  economic,  political  and 
ideological  struggle  between  the  proletariat 
and  the  aggressive  forces  of  Imperialism 
Eventually  even  the  most  Inveterate  skeptics 
will  make  their  choice  In  favor  of  socialism." 
A  change  of  leadership  in  the  Kremlin  has 
not  led  to  a  change  in  their  philosophy  of 
government  Irregardless  of  what  some  Ideal- 
ists would  have  you  believe. 

Political  figures  In  our  nation  have  yielded 
to  pressures  from  groups  which  have  been 
infiltrated  with  communism.  Our  national 
leadership  has  not  stood  strong  on  the  great 
and  vital  Issues  of  our  day  and  upon  the 
foundation  stones  which  constitutes  the  basis 
for  our  being.  The  Federal  Government  has 
not  only  permitted  the  violation  of  civil  law. 
but  has  encouraged  it  and  lias  protected 
the  ones  who  break  civil  laws.  When  one  Is 
encouraged  to  break  some  laws,  and  is  pro- 
tected as  he  breaks  others,  the  natural  se- 
quence of  events  is  to  break  any  and  all  laws 
which  he  may  choose  to  break.  The  ultimate 
"right"  Is  that  of  taking  another  man's 
life  .  ,  .  and  why  not  ...  all  things  "are 
relative  .  .  .  there  are  no  absolutes  .  .  ." 

There  has  been  an  Irresponsible  press. 
By  the  press,  Included  Is  all  news  media. 
No  one  facet  of  American  life  can  soar  to 
such  sublime  heights  and  plunge  to  such 
degrading  depths.  The  press  of  our  land  does 
an  Injustice  to  America  and  to  the  world  by 
the  constant  parading  of  the  unusual,  the 
vile,  the  ugly,  as  If  it  were  commonplace, 
■me  distortion  of  truth,  by  exaggeration  of 
a  small  event,  gives  an  Impression  that  this 
were  the  normal  course  of  everyday  life. 

I  know  that  many  of  our  national  pub- 
lications claim  the  J  do  not  make  the  news. 
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tb*t  they  are  unblM«d.  But  when  article*  ap- 
pear as  reporting  which  heap  contempt  up- 
on Individuals  with  different  political  phlloa- 
ophles.  when  photographs  are  chosen  with 
care  to  Illuminate  candidates  with  whom 
they  agree  and  to  degrade  individuals  with 
whom  they  disagree,  what  other  word  can 
you  use  except  biased? 

After  the  untimely  and  tragic  death  of 
President  John  P.  Kennedy,  the  press  had 
much  to  say  about  the  "climate"  of  Dallas 
that  killed  the  President,  the  "climate"  of 
the  South,  the  "climate"  of  the  rich  "capi- 
talists '  In  Dallas,  the  "climate"  of^tij^con- 
servatlves  .  .  .  etc.  To  be  perfectly  honest, 
no  one  knows  who  killed  President  Ken- 
nedy We  did  not  all  klU  him  .  .  .  nor  did 
any  of  these  "climate  factors."  It  has  been 
most  Interesting  to  note  that  after  the 
death  of  the  Senator,  no  one  has  written 
about  the  "climate"  of  Los  Angeles  or  Cali- 
fornia, or  the  West  Coast.  This  Is  a  perfect 
Illustration  of  the  news  media  manifesting 
bias  toward  the  south  and  the  southwest. 
This  has  been  a  major  contributing  factor 
to  the  racial  unrest  in  our  nation. 

It  is  strange  that  those  furthereat  from 
the  racial  problems  seem  to  be  the  most 
Buthorltaclve  about  them.  The  large  north- 
wm  ctetee  have  had  more  racial  troubles  than 
all  the  south  combined.  Let  the  northern 
press  solve  their  problems  then  seek  to  solve 
those  of  the  south. 

Professors  In  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties must  assume  a  certain  respyonslblllty 
for  much  of  the  unrest  of  our  land.  This 
does  not,  of  course,  refer  to  all  professors, 
nor  to  all  Institutions.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  being  minister  of  a  university  church  for 
several  years  and  I  have  many  good  friends 
among  the  faculty.  I  know  the  things  for 
which  they  6tand  and  the  things  In  which 
they  believe  which  Includes  the  American 
philosophy  of  life.  But  one  would  have  to  be 
blind  and  deaf  to  be  unaware  of  the  strong 
vein  of  socialism  flowing  through  many  of 
our  Institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  mat- 
ter of  "academic  freedom"  has  come  to  be 
understood  as  license  for  revolt  and  the 
privilege  of  insurrection.  These  socialist 
teachers,  who  have  never  done  anything  to 
earn  a  dollar  but  have  spent  all  of  their  time 
In  school  and  In  the  classroom,  seem  to  know 
all  the  problems  and  have  all  the  answers 
before  them  wrapped  up  in  a  socialistic 
package.  They  feel  free  to  march  on  the 
government,  and  to  lead  students  to  vio- 
lence. It  has  become  the  accepted  Intellec- 
tu&llsm  of  our  day  to  be  antl-Amerlcan,  and 
antl-capitallst.  The  very  system  they  seek  to 
destroy  has  built  the  university  where  they 
attended  and  pays  their  salary  where  they 
teach.  I  would  have  to  agree  with  Waggoner 
Carr,  former  Attorney  General  of  the  State 
of  Texas,  these  Individuals  who  advocate  the 
overthrow  of  our  government  should  be  dis- 
missed. 

Preachers  must  assume  responsibility  for 
the  kind  of  narjon  we  have.  Too  many  men 
of  Ood  have  become  men  "of  the  mob." 
Preachers  have  left  their  calling  to  proclaim 
the  "Good  News"  that  Faith  In  Christ 
changes  the  heart  of  a  man,  and  have  begun 
to  march  on  the  mayor's  office,  and  on  the 
nation's  capltol  to  lead  the  mob  to  "get  some- 
thing for  nothing."  There  Is  not  the  slightest 
bint  In  all  the  Bible,  that  the  work  of  the 
man  of  Ood  Is  to  lead  people  to  rebel  against 
the  government,  nor  to  seek  "handouts"  from 
those  who  work  to  be  given  to  those  un- 
willing to  work.  Paul  writes:  "If  any  man 
will  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat."  (3 
Thess.  3:10)  The  Bible  teaches  "Thou  shalt 
not  steal  .  .  ."  "Thou  shalt  not  covet  .  .  ." 
Preachers  will  do  well  to  preach  the  "CJood 
News"  to  lost  men,  that  to  know  Christ  makes 
a  man  NEW.  And  that  this  will  be  evidenced 
In  his  relationship  with  other  Individuals. 

Parents  must  assume  responsibility.  There 
are  notable  and  classic  exceptions,  but  all  too 
often  we  have  been  guilty  of  raising  an  "un- 
spanked  and  un-dlsclpllned"  generation.  We 
have  tried  to  give  our  children  more  than  we 
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had.  They  have  accepted  it  .  .  now  they  want 
someone  else  to  keep  on  "giving  them  more 
and  more  for  leas  and  lees."  An  undisciplined 
child  at  home  will  be  undisciplined  at 
church,  at  school,  and  in  society.  Discipline 
la  an  essential  part  of  civilization.  The  "un- 
spanked"  generation  Is  now  "spanking"  so- 
ciety. Parents  who  have  thought  only  of 
self,  and  have  turned  their  children  "out  on 
the  world"  are  reaping  the  results  of  "wild 
oats  scattered."  Come  here  any  Sunday  eve- 
ning and  see  the  parents  who  are  missing 
and  you  see  the  youth  who  are  also  absent. 
And  yet  It  Is  In  the  worship  of  God  that 
this  nation  came  Into  being. 

The  populace  must  accept  responsibility 
for  things  as  they  are.  There  has  been  In- 
justice, Irresponsibility,  and  Indifference. 
There  has  been  a  desire  for  non-Involvement 
and  escapism.  While  responsible  people  re- 
fuse to  Involve  themselves,  the  Irresponsible 
minority  moves  ahead  with  all  enthusiasm 
and  diligence,  and  one  day  the  lethargic 
{)opulace  awakens  to  find  that  while  they 
slept,  the  freedoms  for  which  they  worked 
and  In  which  they  believed,  had  been  taken 
away.  General  Lewis  Hershey  in  speaking  to 
us  at  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  In 
Miami,  Florida  said  there  Is  the  great  mass  of 
people  In  America  today  who  nre  asleep  and 
I  wonder  what  will  happen  ^vhen  they  finally 
awake. 

Personal  guilt  must  >~>e  assessed  and  re- 
sponsibility for  IndlvUtual  crimes  placed 
upon  the  guilty  person.  Our  day  of  'psycho- 
logical testing  and  psychiatric  examinations" 
so  often  declares  that  anyone  who  commits 
a  crime  really  isn't  guilty,  they  are  Just 
"sick."  Tlie  crime  Is  the  product  of  society 
and  the  poor  culprit  who  killed  someone  else, 
really  is  a  good  fellow,  he  Just  didn't  get  a 
fair  deal  from  his  environment.  So  our  sen- 
timental courts  win  release  the  guilty  with 
no  thought  of  sympathy  for  the  family  of 
the  one  against  whom  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted. Personal  guilt  Is  a  fact.  It  Is  a 
Biblical  fact,  a  legal  fact,  and  a  verj-  Im- 
portant fact.  Apart  from  this  recognition 
there  can  be  no  safety  for  anyone  in  any 
society  Individuals  who  conunlt  crimes  are 
guilty,  and  must  be  punished.  Society  must 
be  protected  from  such  ones. 

WHAT    ARE    THE     POSSIBILrTIES? 

The  United  States  of  America  may  be- 
come a  socialist  State.  There  Is  more  and 
more  Federal  control  In  all  of  the  business 
life  of  our  nation.  There  Is  hardly  a  busi- 
ness which  does  not  have  to  comply  with 
federal  requirements  for  various  causes 
which  range  from  employment  of  certain 
minority  groups,  whether  quallfled  or  not, 
to  maintain  a  separate  set  of  books,  for  the 
government,  at  the  expense  of  the  business. 
There  are  more  and  more  employees  of  our 
government,  which  grows  larger  and  larger 
each  year.  There  Is  more  and  more  of  a  "give- 
away" program  fostered  by  our  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Have  you  heard  the  story  about  the  wild 
bogs  in  the  Ozark  mountains?  No  one  could 
catch  any  of  this  herd  of  hogs.  The  wild  ani- 
mals evaded  dogs,  hunters,  and  trappers.  Fi- 
nally a  trapper  came  through  the  village  and 
remarked  that  be  would  capture  the  hogs. 
Three  weeks  later  the  hogs  were  safely  en- 
closed in  a  strong  fence.  When  asked  how  he 
did  the  Impossible,  he  replied:  "I  scattered 
a  little  corn  .  .  .  and  they  ate  It.  I  scattered 
more  corn,  and  they  ate  that.  Finally,  I  put 
out  enough  corn  to  lead  them  Into  a  trap 
...  If  I  can  get  any  animal  to  eat  my  corn, 
I  can  trap  blm  .  .  ."  While  we  aren't  animals, 
we  can  become  snarled  In  the  trap  of  de- 
pendency upon  federal  "hand-outs"  until  our 
freedoms  are  gone  and  we  have  become  a 
socialistic  state. 

There  is  the  possibility  of  Internal  collapse. 
If  any  Individual  makes  a  salary  of  $300  a 
month,  and  he  pays  9100  a  month  house 
payment,  tlOO  a  month  c&r  payment,  and 
uses  $100  a  month  for  groceries,  be  has  used 
up  all  bis  salary.  He  needs  a  boat,  a  television 
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set,  new  clothes,  new  furniture,  expense  lor 
operating  the  car  and  boat,  money  for  medi- 
cal. Insurance,  and  other  Items  all  of  which 
amounts  to  an  additional  $200  a  month  Each 
month  he  borrows  the  extra  $200.  When  the 
note  comes  due,  he  borrows  the  Interest  and 
re-finances.  By  simple  arithmetic  one  Is  con- 
fronted with  the  eventuality  of  bankruptcy. 
The  economy  of  our  nation  Is  In  much  the 
same  condition.  Our  national  debt  continues 
to  rise.  If  there  Is  no  curb  to  extravagance, 
and  an  effort  made  to  balance  our  budget, 
there  will  Inevitably  be  an  Internal  col- 
lapse. 

There  Is  the  possibility  of  anarchy.  Mob- 
archy  leads  to  anarchy.  How  many  lives 
could  be  lost,  and  across  what  lines  the  is- 
sues would  be  drawn,  is  speculation.  The 
racial  unrest  In  our  nation  will  not  continue 
with  burnings,  lootings,  riots  and  killings 
without  eventual  retaliation  .  .  .  and  where 
win  It  aU  end? 

Can  these  things  happen  to  our  nation? 
Take  a  walk  through  the  cemetery  of  dead 
nations:  Go  to  Egypt  and  visit  the  dusty 
tombs  of  the  pharaohs  In  the  pyramids  .  . 
Babylon  .  .  .  with  more  than  two  million 
men  working  (or  years  to  build  her  walls  and 
her  city.  Is  found  only  in  history  books  and 
by  the  archaeologist.  The  Persian  empire  in 
all  her  glory  and  beauty  .  .  .  gone  for- 
ever .  .  .  Nineveh,  with  her  towers  and  bas- 
tions .  .  .  long  since  fallen  and  dust  cov- 
ered .  .  .  Cathage  .  .  .  100  years  before 
Rome,  the  great  commercial  metropolis  on 
the  bay  of  Tunis,  a  part  of  the  civilization 
that  gave  the  alphabet  to  the  Greeks,  and 
language  to  the  Hebrews,  Where  Now?  Her 
arms  were  the  terror  of  nations.  She  con- 
trolled 16,000  miles  of  coatllne.  Her  Hamtlcar 
led  300,000  troops.  It  Is  hardly  worth  a 
visit  to  see  her  dust.  Corinth  .  .  .  situated 
on  the  Isthmus  of  the  Peleponneslan  penin- 
sula, once  the  .eat  of  luxury,  art,  commerce 
and  trade  .  .  .  now  Is  but  a  few  stones  for 
the  tourists  to  see.  EJphesus  .  .  .  once  the 
metropolis  of  Asia,  the  Paris  of  her  day,  with 
buildings  larger  than  our  nation's  capital, 
with  the  Temple  to  Diana,  with  her  amplil- 
thea*er  .  .  .  now  gone  lorever  .  .  .  The  .\1- 
hambra,  the  palace  of  Mohammedan  kings 
and  Granada  ...  all  gone  .  .  .  Herculane- 
um  and  Pompeii  .  .  .  long  since  gone 
with  bits  of  the  civilization  sold  for  relics. 
Thebes  .  .  .  for  over  a  thousand  years  among 
the  largest  and  wealthiest  cities  of  the  world, 
now  a  mass  of  decay  and  ruin.  Greece 
under  Alexander  ruled  the  known  world 
long  since  has  faded  Into  obscurity. 
Rome  .  .  .  ruled  the  known  world  for  many, 
many  years  .  .  .  and  Is  no  more  .  .  .  The 
Spanish  Armada  and  the  glory  of  Spain  are 
but  history.  Prance  with  her  Napoleon 
gives  a  picture  of  culture  and  people  who  are 
no  more  .  .  .  Britain  .  .  .  once  roared  as  a 
mighty  lion  .  .  .  now  Is  little  more  than  an 
impotent  whisper  ...  A  walk  through  ihe 
cemetery  speaks  to  ur  that  our  nation,  too, 
can  pass  away.  One  of  the  gravest  dangers 
of  all  Is  to  assume  that  such  Is  Impossible. 

Our  only  hope  Is  re-dlscovery  .  .  .  of  the 
God  who  brought  us  thus  far  and  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  nation  was  estab- 
lished. 

What  can  be  done? 

We  need  to  relearn  the  meaning  of  Cer- 
tain terms. 

"Freedom:"  Not  only  our  freedom  but 
freedom  In  relation  to  other  people. 

■Rights:"  We  have  rights  It  Is  true,  but 
they  end  when  they  conflict  with  the  rights 
of  others.  We  are  part  of  a  society. 

"Responsibility:"  A  strange  new  word  It 
seems  this  is.  And 

"Character:"  Without  which  this  nation 
will  soon  cease  to  exist. 

Secondly,  there  Is  a  great  need  for  political 
Involvement  on  the  part  of  all  responsible 
people.  Citizens  need  to  vote.  Responsible 
men  need  to  vote  for  men  and  Issues  .  . 
rather  than  a  party.  They  need  to  listen  to 
what  a  man  has  to  say,  not  the  appearance 
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he  makes  on  a  television  screen.  Or  else  they 
only  discover  they  have  sold  themselves  and 
the  things  in  which  they  believe  for  naught. 
The  average  citizen  needs  to  keep  in  touch 
with  his  repres'-ntatlve,  expressing  himself 
on  vital  Issues.  Letters  are  important.  I  have 
written  more  letters  these  past  two  years  to 
people  in  authority  than  ever  before  and  have 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  some  of  the 
things  I  have  cherished  come  to  pass. 

Third,  there  has  never  been  a  great  nation 
without  Patriotism.  There  has  not  been  a 
time  in  the  history  of  our  nation  when 
patriotism  was  at  such  a  low  ebb.  Begin  at 
the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the  pollUcal  spec- 
trum, but  begin!  Emphasize  patriotism  In  the 
home,  m  the  schools,  and  in  every  walk  of 
life.  Let  us  not  permit  the  burning  of  the 
flag,  the  antl-Amerlcan  speeches  from  pub- 
lic rostrums,  and  the  teaching  of  revolution 
In  our  schools. 

"THE  FLAG  GOES  BY 

"(By  Henry  Bennett) 

■Hats  off! 
Along  the  street  there  comes 
The  blare  of  bugles,  the  ruffle  of  drums, 
A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky : 
Hats  off!  Our  flag  is  passing  by! 

•  Blue  and  crlnMon,  and  white  it  shines. 
Over  the  steel-tipped  ordered  lines. 
Hats  oH !  The  colors  Iief  ore  us  fly. 

But  more  than  the  flag  is  passing  by. 

"Sea  fights,  and  land  fights,  grim  and  great 
Fought  to  make  and  save  the  State : 
Weary  marches,  and  -linking  ships; 
Cheers  of  victory,  on  dying  lips! 

"Days  of  plenty  and  years  of  peace. 
March  of  a  strong  land's  swift  Increase : 
Equal  Justice,  right  and  law. 
Stately  honor  and  revered  awe. 

"Sign  of  a  nation,  great  and  strong 
Toward  her  people  from  foreign  wrong: 
Pride,  and  glory,  and  honor  ...  all 
Live  In  the  colors  to  stand  or  fall. 

•  Hats  off! 

Along  the  street  there  comes, 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums. 
And  loyal  hearts  are  beating  high: 
Hats  off!  Our  flag  Is  passing  by!" 

Fourth,  let  parents  be  the  kind  of  parents 
who  bvilld  good  homes  and  good  citizens.  Let 
honesty  and  Integrity  prevail  In  the  home 
and  be  taught  to  the  children.  One  of  the 
greatest  things  a  parent  can  do  is  to  furnish 
society  with  fine  children  who  will  serve  as 
good  citizens. 

Rnally.  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  America,  but  .  .  .  America  Is 
dependent  upon  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  This 
nation  was  conceived  In  evangelical  favor. 
She  has  come  forth  from  many  dark  hours 
by  the  power  of  God's  hand  and  the  revival 
of  God's  people. 

When  the  citizens  of  this  land  attend 
church,  live  consecrated  lives,  seek  to  be  the 
kind  of  Christians  of  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment speaks,  they  are  at  the  same  time  help- 
ing create  a  Country  strong  and  great. 

This  Is  a  critical  hour  .  .  .  and  our  only  way 
out , . .  Is  up  . . . 

The  Reverend  H.  Lively  Brown  received  bis 
Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  from  Daniel  Baker 
College  In  Brownwood.  Texas  with  a  major 
In  History  and  Government.  His  Bachelor 
of  Divinity  Degree  was  received  from  Perkins 
School  of  Theology,  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity. He  has  completed  the  classroom  work 
for  a  Master  of  Theology  degree  at  Texas 
Christian  University. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Brown  has  served  for 
20  years  as  a  minister  of  Methodist  churches 
and  is  at  present  In  his  second  year  as  senior 
minister  of  the  1400  member  First  United 
Methodist  Chtirch  of  Corslcana.  Texas. 

He  Is  a  Marine  veteran  of  World  War  n 
and  has  held  a  commission  as  an  Air  Force 
Reserve    Chaplain    for    the    past    ten    years. 
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This  last  year  he  was  the  National  Chaplal 
of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  and  gav 
the  dedicatory  prayer  at  the  unveiling  of  th 
Mlnuteman  monument  at  No.  1  Constltu 
tlon  Avenue  In  Washington,  D.C.  on  Feb- 
ruary 22.  1968.  A  documentary  motion  pic- 
ture was  made  of  the  Cltlzen-soldler  for 
television  and  his  prayer  was  used  at  the 
climax  of  the  film.  It  Is  as  follows: 

"In  this  perilous  day  when  strong  men  lose 
their  courage  and  the  weakhearted  are  will- 
ing to  give  up  In  despair,  remind  us  that 
the  mlnutemen  of  old  overcame  odds  that 
appeared  insurmountable  while  we  in  futility 
so  often  are  willing  to  abandon  principles 
for  which  others  have  bled  and  died. 

"In  the  dedication  of  this  building  we  con- 
secrate ourselves  anew  to  the  sacrifice  which 
are  necessary  to  keep  men  free.  In  thy  name 
we  pray.  Amen," 
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OFFICE  ON  WHEELS  ROLLING 

A  Towson  man,  quizzed  by  a  CIA  agent, 
lasks  me  to  find  out  whether  the  agent  is  the 
real  McCoy  .  .  .  Tenants  of  an  Aberdeen  apart- 
ment house  complain  that  mailmen  leave 
letters  with  a  seml-llterate  Janitor  .  .  .  Back 
River  resident  reports  old  tires  and  other  de- 
bris littering  the  shore  .  .  A  Havre  de  Grace 
woman  wants  more  University  of  Maryland 
extension  courses.  Bring  your  problems  to  my 
Office  on  Wheels: 

September  28 — Joppatowne  Plaza,  10  a.m. 
Parkvllle  Post  Office,  11  a.m. 

October     5 Dulaney     Valley     Shopping 

Center,  10  a.m.  Stonelelgh  Shopping  Center, 
11  a.m. 

FREE  TO  1fOU 

The  United  States  Constitution;  Doing 
Business  with  the  Federal  Government; 
Infant  Care — while  my  supply  lasts. 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  24,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  my  latest  newsletter.  I  urged  my  con- 
stituents to  register  so  that  they  will  be 
able  to  vote  in  the  November  election, 
and  I  listed  for  them  places  and  times 
of  registration.  I  should  like  to  Insert 
the  newsletter  in  the  Record  at  this 
time: 

Register  To  Vote  for  President  and 
Congressmen 

On  November  5,  your  fellow  Americans  will 
go  to  the  polls  to  elect  a  President  and 
members  of  Congress.  Will  you  be  one  of  the 
voters?  Not  unless  you  are  registered.  If 
you  have  not  registered,  you  may  still  do  so 
until  4  p.m.,  October  7.  Do  it  now!  Tour  vote 
has  never  been  more  Important.  Here's  when 
and  where: 

Baltimore  County. — County  Office  Build- 
ing, Towson — Monday  through  Friday,  0 
a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Police  Headquarters,  Kenllworth  Drive 
near  York  Road  and  Bosley  Avenue,  Tow- 
son— Monday  and  Wednesday  through  Fri- 
day, 9  a.m.-4  p.m.:  Tuesday,  9  a.m.-8  p.m.: 
Saturday,  9  a.m.  to  noon. 

Harford  County. — County  Office  Building, 
18  Office  Street,  Bel  Air — Monday  to  Wednes- 
day and  on  Friday,  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.;  Thurs- 
day, 1  p.m.  to  8  p.m. 

ANOTHER    HARFORD    FIRST 

The  new  $4  million  accelerator  at  Edge- 
wood  Arsenal  was  just  dedicated  by  your 
Congressman.  Another  nuclear  first  for  Har- 
ford County. 

HOME  THE  GUARDSMEN 

Three  hundred  National  Guardsmen,  for- 
merly at  Middle  River  and  now  In  New  Mex- 
ico, may  be  released  up  to  six  months  early. 
The  Air  Force  Is  considering  It. 
is  this  toll  necessary 

Transportation  Secretary  Boyd  promises  an 
early  decision  on  my  request  for  a  Federal 
Investigation  of  the  recent  ten-cent  toll  hike 
on  the  Susquehanna  River  Bridge.  You  can 
help  get  this  toll  increase  revoked  by 
petitioning  Secretary  Boyd  through  your 
Congressman. 

water  and  sewerage 

Hyde  Park,  Relay-St.  Denis,  Chesaco  Park, 
Parkvllle  and  Halethorpe  Terrace  need  sewers; 
PlkesvlUe,  Perry  Hall  and  Towson  need  Im- 
proved water  service.  Your  Congressmati  has 
requested  swift  action  on  a  $1.5  million 
Federal  grant. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY 
THEODORE  READE  NATHAN 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  commencement  address  by  Theodore 
Reade  Nathan,  director  of  the  Lincoln 
Square  Academy  in  New  York  City. 

It  is  heartening  to  learn  that  an  edu- 
cational institution  such  as  Lincoln 
Square  Academy  says  to  its  graduates : 

At  Lincoln  Square  Academy,  we  strive  to 
cultivate  mature,  sensitive,  informed  and 
creative  young  Intellects  We  refuse  to  settle 
for  slipshod  instruction  and  capsullzed  snap 
courses.  We  will  not  add  our  quota  to  a  gen- 
eration of  swaggering,  empty-headed,  long- 
haired or  short-skirted  young  cynics.  The 
streets  are  too  full  of  them  already. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Commencement  Address  Delivered  bt  Theo- 
dore   READE    Nathan,    Director,    Lincoln 

.•SQUARE   Academy 

Honored  Guests,  and  all  of  you  who  have 
brought  your  hearts  to  bid  our  graduates 
Godspeed,  the  most  moving  of  all  events  on 
the  calendar  of  our  school  year  Is  this  an- 
nual convocation  to  say  "Hall" — and  never 
"Farewell"— to  our  graduating  classes. 

Those  of  you  who  have  served  as  captive 
audience  to  my  random  remarks  for  almost 
four  years,  can  now  settle  back  comfortably — 
or  p>erhaps  uncomfortably — confident  I  will 
reprise  the  birth  of  our  school.  Its  growth 
and  widening  Influence. 

You  also  expect — somewhere  along  the 
way — a  reminiscence  worth  at  least  the  smile 
of  recognition. 

And  here  It  is — I  recall  some  terrifying 
moments  in  a  Jet  above  the  Azores  when  the 
voice  of  the  pilot  came  over  the  loudspeaker: 
"Will  the  passengers  please  fasten  their  seat 
belts.  I  have  two  Items  of  Important  Infor- 
mation— one  good  and  one  bad.  I  will  tell 
you  the  bad  one  first.  We  have  strayed  off 
course.  We  may  land  suddenly  and  we  don't 
know  where.  And  now  for  the  good  news. 
We  are  well  ahead  of  schedule." 

As  one  of  the  navigators— and  there  are 
many — who  are  guiding  Lincoln  Square  Acad- 
emy, let  me  assure  you  that  we  are  right  on 
course.  We  know  our  destination  and  are  way 
ahead  of  schedule. 
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We  are  making  scbolastlc  history — expand- 
ing again  this  year  into  added  space  to  take 
c«r«  of  a  large  and  healthy  waiting  list  at- 
tracted by  our  small  claa«e« — by  our  ratio 
of  a  teacher  for  every  seven  students,  and 
by  our  constantly  enriched  curriculum  with 
Its  emphasis  on  the  arts  and  humanities. 

The  humanlUes  have  been  taking  a  bit  of 
a  beating  lately.  Recent  events  persuade  me 
to  bring  you  a  message  of  some  substance  on 
this  subject,  one  that  you  may  And  more 
vital  than  diverting. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  showed  Mrs.  Paine,  the 
President  of  our  Board  of  Trustees,  a  brief 
bit  of  verse  I  had  written.  She  asked  that 
I  read  the  lines  to  you.  They  may  be  appro- 
priate now: 

"In  a  world  that  may  vanish  by  bomb  or  by 
rocket 

Where  man  measures  man  by  the  size  of  bis 
pocket 

Where  peace  Is  the  subject  of  much  con- 
versation 

As  nation  continues  to  war  against  nation. 
Where   everyone   challenges   everyone's   bor- 
der 
Outraging  the  law  and  abandoning  order  .  .  . 

X^et  us  pause  to  reflect  In  this  most  solemn 
'season 

That  air  we  have  gained  has  not  given  us 
reason. 

That  all  we  have  learned  has  not  taught  us 
to  love — 

That,  {lerbaps.  It  amuses  the  being  above 

As   he   sits    there   alone   In   his   own  silent 
night. 

Brushing  aside  someone's  new  satellite^ 

Pondering  whether,  considering  us. 

The   task   of   Creation   was   worth   all   the 
fuss." 

Some  of  the  recent  deep  and  tragic  scars  on 
the  soul  of  our  people  cannot  be  healed  by 
any  remedy  but  time — perhaps  not  even  by 
time.  Demented  forces,  creating  unimagi- 
nable violence  and  chaos,  seem  to  stalk  our 
land. 

I  am  not  certain  that  these  evils  can  be 
cured  by  more  severe  gun  laws  alone,  or 
poverty  marches  or  by  pulling  down  slums 
and  putting  up  public  housing  that  few  c&n 
afford.  I  am  not  confident  that  crime  Is  as 
much  the  result  of  underprlvllege  as  It  Is 
of  underpunlshment. 

We  must  teach  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong  to  the  growing  child — In  the 
classroom.  It  Is  too  late  to  teach  It  to  the 
grown  man  In  the  courtroom. 

Young  people  In  our  land  are  blessed  with 
far  more  luxury  and  leisure  than  In  other 
parts  of  the  world  where  drudgery,  regi- 
mentation and  routine  are  the  rule.  Yet  our 
tender  loving  care,  permissiveness,  progres- 
sive education  and  sentimentality  seem  to 
breed  bands  of  hoodlums  with  a  built-in 
sneer  for  their  elders  and  a  switchblade  knife 
for  society. 

I  am  no  protagonist  of  so-called  "progres- 
sive education."  I  am  afraid  that — as  a  re- 
sult of  It — many  of  our  children  have  shown 
too  little  progress  and  received  too  little  ed- 
ucation. 

I  am  not  convinced,  either,  that  a  school 
Is  Unproved  If  teaching  is  adjusted  to  the 
point  where  everybody  passes.  I  am  not  Im- 
pressed by  report  csirds  so  politely  worded 
that  the  student  Is  unaware  of  bis  failure 
and  the  parent  Is  unsure  whether  standards 
of  scholarship,  conduct  and  character  are 
still  Important.  Nor  am  I  In  sympathy  with 
the  educational  philosophy  that  even  the 
brightest  student  must  move  ahead  at  a 
snail's  pace  so  that  the  slowest  Is  not  left 
iMhlnd. 

Is  It  not  a  national  disgrace  that.  In  so 
many  areas,  an  obsolete  system  produces  tens 
of  thousands  In  high  school  who  cannot  read 
anything  above  the  level  of  a  comic  book  or 
write  anything  more  significant  than  obscen- 
ity on  a  lavatory  w«ll? 

Fortunately,  at  Lincoln  Square  Academy, 
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we  strive  to  cultivate  mature,  sensitive.  In- 
formed and  creative  young  intellects.  We  re- 
fuse to  settle  (or  slipshod  Instruction  and 
capsullsed  snap  courses  We  will  not  add  our 
quota  to  a  generation  of  swaggering,  empty- 
headed,  long-haired  or  short-skirted  young 
cynics  The  streets  are  too  full  of  them 
already. 

The  theatre,  the  cinema  and  contemporary 
literature,  have  embraced  a  new  realism  In 
which  few.  If  any,  subjecu  are  barred.  The 
facta  of  life  no  longer  fieed  be  delicately  ex- 
plained at  home.  They  are  available  for  a  few 
quarters  in  crude  and  shocking  detail  on  the 
rack  of  any  store  that  sells  paperback  books. 
Children  are  still  required  to  prove  they 
have  come  of  age  In  order  to  purchase  a  pack 
of  cigarettes,  but  they  can  buy  a  piece  of 
printed  pornography  long  before  they  grow 
tall  enough  to  reach  It. 

If  we  stand  appalled  at  a  nightmare  of 
assassination,  muggings,  violence  and  perver- 
sion— we  don't  have  to  look  far  for  the 
causes. 

But  why  don't  we  do  something  about  It? 
What  has  happened  to  our  conscience? 
What  has  happened  to  our  pride? 
Where  do  we  get  the  colossal  nerve,  the 
hypocrisy,  to  blame  the  children?  Our  gen- 
eration   Is    responsible    for    producing    the 
movies,  the  TV  shows,  the  literature  and  the 
license. 

And  the  greatest  horror  of  alt  Is  that  there 
Is  no  horror — at  what  we,  ourselves,  have 
done  to  them. 

Perhaps.  Instead  of  the  annual  commence- 
ment "pep  talk."  we  owe  something  of  an 
apology  to  our  graduates. 

In  these  hours  when  they  have  seen  and 
read  so  much  recent  evidence  of  death  and 
decay — I  would  say  to  them — and  to  all 
youth:  "You,  too,  are  the  resurrection  and 
the  life!" 

For  the  world  is  desperately  In  need  of  the 
gifts  you  win  bring  to  times  as  troubled  as 
ours.  Mankind  might  lose  Its  stability,  per- 
haps Its  very  sanity,  were  It  not  for  the 
blessed  solace  of  music  and  dance  and  the 
soaring  Inspiration  of  literature  and  art.  That 
Is  your  responsibility,  your  great  destiny  .  .  . 
to  help  men  find  peace  In  their  hearts  and 
among  themselves. 

Today,  the  arts  of  the  theatre,  the  widen- 
ing opportunities  In  every  branch  of  com- 
munication and  entertainment,  offer  you  the 
chance  to  bring  your  talents  to  millions  who 
need  the  hopes  and  dreams  you  can  give 
them. 

That  Is  the  dedicated  purpose  of  this 
school,  to  lift  yoiir  souls — and  ours — above 
the  shambles  of  disorder  and  discontent  Into 
a  higher  place  where  we  may  peer  Into  the 
mind  of  God. 

Youth  must  be  served,  In  our  time,  as  never 
before.  And  youth  Is  serving,  serving  well, 
here  at  home  and  on  distant  anguished 
battlefields — on  the  threshold  of  a  new  to- 
morrow which  we  must  brace  ourselves  to 
meet  with  mingled  bravery  and  apprehension. 
The  borders  of  space  and  time  are  falling 
away.  We  face  problems  and  consequences 
the  like  of  which  have  never  been  matched  In 
history. 

Yet,  what  a  wonderful  time  to  be  young! 
To  live  life  to  the  hilt:  to  fight  for  your  right 
to  grow  up  free  men  and  women — drawing 
upon  the  courage  and  optimism  of  youth  to 
meet  the  overwhelming  challenge  you  must 
fac«. 

You  are  growing  up  In  an  hour  of  great 
decision  and  you  must  do  something.  You 
must  think,  study,  speak,  and  be  ready  to 
act  when  the  time  comes  for  action. 

If  there  are  wrongs,  work  to  right  them.  It 
there  are  abuses,  strive  to  correct  them. 

Tremendous  power  will  be  placed  In  your 

hands,  power  to  destroy  everything  man  has 

accomplished  or  to  build  a  brave  new  world. 

Now  go — as  graduates — and  build  It! 

May  this  school  live  and  grow  and  prosper 

for  future  generations  of  doers  and  dreamers. 
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taachers  and  students  who  wUl  pioneer  la 
unlmaglned  dimensions  of  achievement. 

May  the  lessons  learned  within  its  class- 
rooms aid  mankind  to  leap  beyond  the  orbit 
of  the  ordinary,  to  pierce  the  veils  of  super- 
stition and  fear,  to  serve  the  cause  of  learn- 
ing, brotherhood  and  peace  as  long  as  Uncola 
Square  Academy  exists. 

And  may  that  be  for  always  I 


SCHWEIKER  PRAISES  ST.  JOSEPH'S- 
GONZAGA  HOME 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or    PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25.  1968 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
often  the  quiet,  yet  effective  charitable 
efforts  of  people  go  unnoticed  by  the 
public.  I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  laudable  and 
unselfish  work  of  the  Daughters  of  Char- 
ity at  the  St.  Joseph's-Gonzaga  Home 
for  orphaned  and  abandoned  young  girls 
in  Germantown,  Pa. 

In  1797  a  group  of  Catholics  organized 
the  St.  Joseph's  Society  in  Philadelphia 
to  care  for  the  orphans  of  the  yellow 
fever  epidemic  victims.  Since  that  time 
the  Society  has  provided  a  home  to  hun- 
dreds of  young  children  who  have  been 
abandoned  or  orphaned.  The  work  of  the 
Society  has  been  directed  to  young  girls 
who  are  sent  to  St.  Joseph's  by  the  Cath- 
olic Social  Services  in  Philadelphia. 
These  children  receive  professional  treat- 
ment from  a  staff  which  includes  a  psy- 
chiatrist, a  psychologist,  social  worker, 
teacher,  group  social  worker,  and  a  child 
care  professional.  They  also  receive  ex- 
cellent medical  treatment,  education  and 
the  loving  care  of  the  Sisters  who  live 
with  them. 

The  children  live  in  small  groups  ac- 
cording to  their  ages  and  in  many  cases 
attend  local  parochial  schools.  It  is  the 
aim  of  St.  Joseph's  to  help  the  children 
to  return  to  their  families  where  possible 
or  to  be  placed  in  foster  homes  which  are 
carefully  selected  by  the  Catholic  Social 
Services. 

Hundreds  of  young  girls  have  been  giv- 
en a  helping  hand  and  a  home  through- 
out the  home's  almost  200-year  his- 
tory. Many  Sisters  have  dedicated 
their  lives  toward  caring  for  these  chil- 
dren and  among  the  most  outstanding 
was  Sister  Mary  Gonzaga  Grace  who 
gave  67  of  her  85  years  to  St.  Joseph's. 
Through  her  direction,  the  home  was  e.\- 
p>anded  and  eventually  moved  to  its  pres- 
ent permanent  location  in  Germantown 
from  small  quarters  near  Holy  Trinity 
Church  in  Philadelphia. 

The  conditions  at  St.  Joseph's  have  not 
always  been  the  best,  nor  the  easiest.  Yet 
with  the  unceasing  efforts  of  dedicated 
individuals  such  as  Sister  Gonzaga  who 
in  the  1800's  carried  St.  Joseph's  through 
the  plague,  the  anti-Catholic  riots  and 
the  Civil  War.  the  home  has  continued 
to  keep  its  doors  open. 

On  September  22,  1968,  more  doors 
were  opened  at  St.  Joseph's  with  the  ded- 
ication of  the  new  St.  Joseph's  Hall.  This 
new  building,  with  the  Gonzaga  Memo- 
rial, which  was  dedicated  to  Sister  Gon- 
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zaga  in  1898,  will  continue  to  be  pillars 
of  strength,  guidance,  and  love  to  the 
many  homeless  children  who  are  sent  to 
St.  Joseph's. 

The  bright  and  happy  faces  of  the  chil- 
dren at  St.  Joseph's  are  a  living  tribute 
to  the  many  Sisters  who  are  giving  them 
a  helping  and  guiding  hand. 

The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph's-Gonzaga 
are  to  be  ccHnmended  for  their  unfailing 
devotion  to  these  needy  children.  I  salute 
them. 


TEXAS  SCHOOL  BOARDS  TAKE  TOP 
HONORS  IN  NEA-THOM  McAN 
SCHOOL  BOARD  AWARDS.  WITH 
PORT  WORTH  LEADING 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  26.  1968 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
every  year  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation's Association  of  Classroom 
Teachers  and  the  Thorn  McAn  Shoe  Co. 
salute  the  school  boards  of  America  in 
the  armual  school  boards  awards  pro- 
gram. The  awards  spotlight  outstanding 
examples  of  dedication  and  devotion  on 
the  part  of  lay  citizens  who  have  accepted 
the  charge  and  trust  of  our  public 
schools  and  children  by  serving  their  lo- 
cal boards  of  education. 

Each  of  the  8,500  local  associations 
afflUated  with  the  NEA  are  eligible  to 
make  nominations — and  the  national 
awards  are  presented  to  three  school 
boards,  those  with  enrollments  of  less 
than  6,000  students,  those  between  6,000 
and  75.000,  and  those  with  enrollments 
of  more  than  75,000. 

The  competition  is  tough,  and  the 
award  is  coveted.  I  am  happy  to  state 
that  this  year  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Texarkana,  Tex.,  schools  won  a  Certifi- 
cate of  Merit  for  the  South  Central 
United  States;  that  the  Mesquite  Inde- 
pendent School  District  of  Mesquite, 
Tex.,  won  a  Distinctive  Merit  Award  for 
the  South  Central  United  States;  and 
that  the  Alamo  Heights  School  Board 
of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  was  a  regional 
winner  for  the  South  Central  United 
States. 

National  first  place  for  systems  with 
more  than  75,000  enrollment  this  year 
was  awarded  to  the  Fort  Worth  Inde- 
pendent School  District,  of  Port  Worth, 
Tex. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  publicly  these 
Texas  school  boards  for  their  outstand- 
ing leadership,  recognized  nationally, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
outline  of  activities  which  merited  the 
award  of  first  place  to  the  Port  Worth 
board  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Fort  Worth  Independent  School  District, 

Fort  Worth,  Tex..  National  First  Place — 

Systems  Over  75,000  Enrollment 

Recognizing  that  the  purpose  of  education 
can  only  be  fully  Implemented  In  a  climate 
of  productivity  and  equity,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Fort  Worth  Schools  along  with 
the  teachers  examined  personnel  conditions 
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and  promotion  procedures  within  and  be- 
tween the  various  segments  of  the  educa- 
tional community. 

To  Insure  democratic  development  of  the 
professional  communications  agreement,  the 
board  p>ointed  out  that  this  agreement  must 
be  a  two-way  street.  The  board  promptly 
took  the  InltlaUve  and  asked  the  Fort  Worth 
Classroom  Teachers  Association  to  help  with 
one  of  the  "problems  of  mutual  concern" — 
conducting  a  study  and  making  recommen- 
dations In  an  effort  to  Improve  |>ersonnel 
policies  In  general  and  promotion  policies  in 
particular  for  the  Port  Worth  Public  Schools. 

Where  has  It  led,  this  two-way  street  of 
the  professional  communications  agreement? 
It  has  resulted  in  a  set  of  completely  new 
and  fair  personnel  and  promotion  policies 
which  win  have  beneficial  and  probably  pro- 
found effects  on  public  education  in  Port 
Worth  throughout  the  foreseeable  future. 

These  new  policies  which  were  editorially 
referred  to  In  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  as 
wafting  "across  the  educational  field  like  an 
invigorating  summer  breeze"  make  It  fitting 
and  proper  that  tribute  be  paid  to  the  dedi- 
cated lay  citizens  who  have  a  problem  com- 
mon to  all  school  systems  and  who  have  made 
great  strides  toward  solution  as  an  example 
to  others. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
notice  should  also  be  taken  of  the  in- 
dividuals associated  with  this  achieve- 
ment: Loyd  L.  Turner,  president.  Fort 
Worth  Independent  School  District; 
Julius  Truelson,  superintendent  of 
schools;  and  Weldon  Wicker,  president. 
Fort  Worth  Classroom  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation. 


SLASHING  BUDGETS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  widely  read  and  highly  respected 
newspaper  editors  in  my  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  is  a  70-year-old  ball  of 
fire.  O.  B.  Augustson  of  the  West  Central 
Daily  Tribime  at  Willmar,  Minn. 

Mr.  Augustson  is  a  leading  exponent 
of  countryside  development  to  bring 
about  an  economic  revitalization  for  our 
rural  areas,  both  the  farms  and  the 
towns.  Besides  writing  many  editorials 
on  the  subject,  he  is  also  sought  after 
as  a  speaker  on  this  subject. 

But  Mr.  Augustson's  interests  lie  not 
only  in  that  field.  I  was  particularly 
interested  in  an  editorial  on  "Slashing 
Budgets"  which  appeared  in  the  West 
Central  Daily  Tribune  issue  of  Septem- 
ber 17. 

Because  this  is  a  matter  which  con- 
cerns all  Members  of  Congress,  I  am 
happy  to  insert  Mr.  Augustson's  editorial 
in  the  Congressional  Record  for  con- 
sideration by  my  colleagues : 
Slashing  BnocErs 

With  the  rising  costs  of  governments,  from 
top  to  bottom,  there  seems  to  be  a  growing 
cry  for  slashing  of  budgets.  Especially  is  this 
true  on  the  national  level.  Here  to  obtain  the 
surtax  increase  the  domestic  budget  was 
trimmed.  Now  a  similar  pruning  hook  Is  be- 
ing proposed  for  foreign  aids.  The  overpower- 
ing national  debt  and  the  constant  taxpayer 
load  are  leading  factors  In  these  reductions. 

Of  course  the  subject  Is  an  Intricate  one. 
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It  Is  not  a  simple  matter  of  taking  the  axe 
and  swinging  it  around  to  cut  any  Item  In  the 
budget  that  comes  along  or  the  amount  of 
such  Item.  To  do  so  would  be  to  harm  and 
curtail  many  valuable  and  necessary  pro- 
grams. This  cry  of  the  reactionary  Is  any- 
thing but  practical  or  realistic.  He  Ignores 
all  the  good,  thinks  only  of  the  tax  dollar 
saved.  After  all  to  have  good  government 
and  enable  It  to  do  Its  work  there  must  be 
money  wherewith  to  do  It. 

We  have  many  federal  programs  which  we 
should  retain  and  be  willing  to  foot  the  bill. 
Programs  that  are  good  In  themselves  but 
directly  or  Indirectly  good  lor  the  entire 
economy  and  the  entire  society.  The  farm 
program  we  believe  Is  one  of  these. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  a  good  prun- 
ing hook  cannot  be  brought  out  to  trim  those 
budgets  to  their  absolute  necessity.  To  cut 
out  the  waste,  the  Infiated  costs,  perhaps 
some  featherbeddlng  and  payrolls  which 
simply  are  not  Justified.  Or  the  duplications 
of  efforts  or  soft  Jobs  with  little  or  no  service 
plus  political  plums. 

FVom  summer  to  summer  we  have  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Ernest  Hazel  Jr.  of 
Washington.  Missouri  who  with  his  wife  an- 
nually spend  their  summers  in  a  cottage  on 
Green  Lake.  We  have  enjoyed  visiting  with 
him.  P»roduct  of  the  business  world  Mr.  Hazel 
has  conservative  leanings  and  seems  to  like 
to  exchange  views  with  an  editor  of  more 
liberal  philosophy.  We  do  not  always  agree 
but  we  have  substantial  respect  for  his  con- 
victions and  see  much  truth  In  his  view- 
points. He  even  honors  our  editorials  and 
our  newspaper  by  reading  this  publication 
all  summer  long  while  at  the  lake.  We  ap- 
preciate this  compliment  a  great  deal.  Shows 
on  his  part  an  open  and  considerate  mind. 
Incidentally.  Mr.  Hazel  furnished  us  with 
some  data  on  the  amount  of  foreign  aids 
dished  out.  From  1945  through  1966  a  total 
of  122  billions  of  dollars  handed  out  all  over 
the  world.  This  figure  does  not  Include  the 
costs  of  our  World  War  Two  either.  Most 
staggering  is  the  fact  that  only  one  nation 
out  of  120  or  more  has  paid  back  Its  "loan" 
with  Interest. 

Perhaps  some  of  these  unlimited  budgets 
can  cause  even  a  good  Democrat  to  wonder. 
Something  along  the  line  of  a  Democratic 
leader  In  the  Senate,  Senator  Symington 
when  he  said  recently — "It  Is  becoming  In- 
creasingly disturbing  to  note  the  apparent 
Inability  of  this  government  to  control  Its 
economic  future".  He  then  censures  all  the 
federal  agencies  for  asking  all  that  the  traf- 
fic will  bear  and  more. 

It  Is  our  feeling  that  even  as  a  liberal  and 
one  favoring  so  many  federal  projects  and 
agencies  that  expenditures  for  such  could  go 
too  far  and  that  a  good  pruning  hook  could  be 
applied  to  a  lot  of  It  to  cut  out  waste,  soft 
jobs,  padded  payrolls,  projects  that  could  be 
left  to  citizens  and  community  action  and 
agencies  whose  costs  are  not  simply  justi- 
fied. 


THE  CHANGING  FACE  OP  OUR 
IMPORTS 


Hon.  EVERETT  McKlNLEY  DIEKSEN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  article 
written  by  O.  R.  Strackbein,  chairman 
of  the  Nationwide  Committee  on  Import- 
Export  Policy  entitled  "The  Changing 
Face  of  Our  Imports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord, 

as  follows: 

Thb  Changing  Pack  or  Oui  Imports 
(By  O.  B.  Strackbeln,  chairman,  the  Nation- 
wide Committee  on  Import-Export  PoUcy. 
September  5.    1988) 

This  country's  Imports  have  undergone  a 
revealing  change  m  recent  years.  The  most 
significant  shift  has  occurred  in  the  mix  or 
our  Imports.  In  former  Umee  the  heaviest  sin- 
gle share  of  the  total  goods  brought  Into  this 
country  were  raw  materials. 

«AW    MATKmtAL    IM  POETS 

The   following   table  shows   the   trend   of 
Imports  of  raw  materials  as  a  share  of  total 
import* : 
Raw  materials  aa  percent  of  total  importa 
1901-10    — *5-5 

lMl-25  .- - - «•* 

1936-30  - ^l 

1931-38  *l^ 

1936-W  - —  ^!j 

1^  ::::::::::::::::::::::::::: -5 

1948    - - -  *|^ 

1961    ^^ 

1963    - - ^  » 

1956    - «•] 

1957    - - "  * 

I960    — - -— ill 

\Z ::::::::::::::::::::::  Tb 

1^"-::" -- - ^; 

1964 - :;:::::  26.3 

1966  II"I-II-I- - - 23.2 

1967 -  — Ill 

1968  list  quarter)— '"•  •* 

Source:  The  SUtlstlcal  Abstract  of  the 
U.S.;  OBR  88-31.  May  1968.  OS.  Dept.  ot 
Commerce. 

During  the  first  decade  of  this  century 
Imports  of  raw  materials  averaged  a  little 
over  45%  of  all  Imports  Th.s  share  reached 
almoet  M-^  (49.3%)  during  the  five-year 
period  1926-30.  Those  were  the  prosperous 
years  That  ended  with  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. During  the  next  decade.  1931-40.  the 
average  again  settled  down  to  45%. 

After  reaching  a  level  of  49%  once  more 
in  the  years  1951-52.  a  steady  decline  set 
In.  In  1953  the  share  had  fallen  to  44.5T. 
in  1955  to  42.7%,  and  by  1958  to  36.8%. 
The  decline  continued,  reaching  323^i  in 
1960.  29.8%  m  1962.  26.3%  In  1965  and  on 
down  to  21.3%  in  1967  and  19.3%  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1968.  (Overseas  Business  Reports, 
US.  Dept.  of  Commerce,  May  1968.  p.  3; 
June  1968.  p.  3). 

Thus  the  raw-material  share  of  our  total 
imports  was  cut  almost  exactly  In  half  be- 
tween 1955  and  1967.  It  must,  however,  not 
be  concluded  from  this  review  that  Imports 
of  raw  materials  declined  They  rose  from 
»48  billion  In  1955  to  $5.6  billion  In  1967. 
Their  growth  was  simply  far  outstripped  by 
other  classes  of  Imports. 

ncpoKTS  or  MANurACTuaED  pkoducts 

The  most  notable  Increase  In  the  share  of 
jotal  Imports  has  been  recorded  by  manu- 
factured products.  Including  manufactured 
foods.  The  latter  have  been  separately  clas- 
sified over  the  years. 

Here  will  be  noted  a  trend  almost  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  one  recorded  by  raw  ma- 
terials. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trend  In  im- 
ports of  manufactured  goods  (including 
manufactured  foods)  as  a  share  of  total 
Imports: 
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Manulactured  goods  as  percent  of  total 
imports 

1901-10    - 36.8 

1911-15    -- 34.9 

1921-25 - — —  33.8 

1926-30    --- 31.7 

1931-35   36.7 

1936-40   - 32.8 

1946    28.0 

1947    28.9 

1948    - 28.7 

1949    - — 30.  1 

1950    ■- 27.5 

1951    - 27.0 

1953    30.6 

1955    —  - 32.6 

1967   37.2 

1968  - 42.4 

1960 — 46.6 

1061  .  — 45.4 

1962 - 47.6 

1063  -  — 49.2 

1904  .- - 49.0 

196&  .  — - 50.3 

1966    - --     54.7 

1967    58.3 

Source:  Same. 

Early  In  the  century  (1901-10)  imports 
of  manufactures  represented  36.8%  of  our 
total  imports.  This  share,  however,  declined 
quite  steadily,  reaching  31.7%  In  the  five- 
year  period  of  1926-30.  There  was  a  revival 
to  36  7%  in  1931-35  but  then  another  reces- 
sion. In  1947  the  share  was  down  to  28.9%: 
In  1950  It  was  down  to  27.5%  and  In  1951. 
to  27.0%.  Prom  that  point  another  Increase 
set  In.  reaching  32.6';  In  1955  and  42.4% 
In  1968. 

The  rise  did  not  stop  there  but  has  con- 
tinued upward,  with  minor  exceptions,  reach 
ing  46.6%  In  1960.  passing  the  50%  mark  in 
1965  and  reaching  58.3%  In  1967. 

Whereas  the  imjxjrts  of  raw  materials  In- 
creased from  $4.8  bUUon  In  1955  to  $5.6  bil- 
lion In  1967.  the  imports  of  manufactured 
goods  rose  from  $3.7  billion  In  1955  to  $15.6 
billion  In  1967.  In  other  words,  while  im- 
ports of  raw  materials  rose  by  some  $810 
million  or  16.7%.  Imports  of  manufactured 
goods  increased  by  $11.9  billion  or  320%.  In 
dollar  value  Imports  of  the  latter  class  In- 
creased 14 >  2  times  as  rapidly  as  the  imports 
of  raw  materials  during  the  1955-67  period. 

During  a  more  recent  period.  I.e..  from 
1960  to  1967  Imports  of  raw  materials  In- 
creased only  $925  million  comptared  with  an 
Increase  of  $8.7  billion  In  the  Imports  of 
manufactiued  goods. 

During  a  yet  more  recent  period  we  find 
Imports  of  raw  materials  declining  by  $4 
million  between  1965  and  1967.  By  contrast 
Imports  of  manufactured  products  Increased 
by  $4.8  billion. 

What  Is  the  meaning  of  the  trend  that  Is 
so  unmistakable,  both  In  Its  sharpness  and  Its 
persistence? 

The  explanation  Is  to  be  found  In  the 
relative  competitive  advantage  enjoyed  by 
Imports  of  different  classes.  While  some 
goods  are  Imported  because  they  are  not  pro- 
duced in  this  country  aa  In  the  case  of  cof- 
fee, cocoa,  tea.  bananas,  crude  rubber  and 
tin.  In  which  event  the  trend  In  Imports  de- 
pends principally  on  population  growth  or 
other  factors.  In  other  Instances  Imports 
owe  their  purchase-Justification  to  lower 
costs  than  those  of  their  domestically-pro- 
duced counterparts:  and  the  lower  costs  are 
principally  attributable  to  lower  foreign 
labor  costs. 

In  the  latter  category  the  advantage  be- 
comes greater  as  the  number  of  steps  In  the 
production  of  the  goods  Increases.  The  num- 
ber o€  hours  of  labor  applied  p>er  unit  of  pro- 
duction Is  the  deciding  factor  In  such  In- 
stances. If  only  one  or  two  applications  of 
labor  are  made,  the  saving  through  Importa- 
tion of  goods  from  low-wage  countries  Is  at 
the  minimum.  The  amount  of  saving,  which 
*s  to  wy,  the  bmrgaln,  increases  with  each 
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successive  application  of  labor.  If  this  goes 
through  four  or  five  steps  of  production  on 
the  way  to  becoming  a  finished  product,  the 
saving  will  be  much  greater  than  that  repre- 
sented by  buying  raw  materials. 

Since  foreign  labor  costs  per  unit  of  prod- 
uction are  distinctly  lower  than  In  this 
country  the  great  Increase  In  our  Imports 
of  manufactured  goods  should  cause  no  sur- 
prise. It  would  be  expected. 

Prom  this  behavior  of  imports  It  follows 
that  it  would  be  relatively  difficult  to  export 
manufactured  goods  from  a  high-wage-cost 
country,  such  as  the  United  States. 

Once  more  the  test  of  the  pudding  will  be 
in  the  eating  of  It.  If  we  examine  our  export 
statistics  (Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
Stetes,  1947,  1956.  1968;  also  OBR  68-31,  U.3. 
Dept.  of  Commerce)  we  can  trace  the  trend 
In  our  exports  of  manufactured  products. 
The  percentages  of  our  total  exports  repre- 
sented by  manufactured  products  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n  were  as  follows: 

Manufactured  goods  as  percent  of  total 
exports 

1946 78.  J 

1947-. -- 70.8 

1948- — 67.0 

1949 62.4 

1960 - 62  8 

1951  — — 62.7 

1953 - 74.3 

1955 67. 1 

1958.. G7.  8 

1959 66.5 

I960- - 61.8 

1961 61.1 

1962 64.4 

1963 63.9 

1964 63.2 

1965 63.7 

1966 - 69.0 

1967 06. 2 

Source:  Same. 

Here  there  is  visible  no  definite  trend.  The 
share  of  manufactured  products  of  total  ex- 
ports was  about  the  same  in  1967  as  In  1958 
and  1955.  Comf>ared  to  the  trend  In  our  im- 
ports of  manufactured  goods  the  exports 
virtually  stood  still  in  p>olnt  of  their  share 
of  total  exports.  Foreign  countries  found  no 
particular  adavntage  in  buying  more  heavily 
of  our  manufactured  goods. 

Actually  the  trend  refiected  In  the  total 
exports  of  manufactured  goods  covers  up  sig- 
nlBcant  subsidiary  trends  In  some  of  the 
component  products. 

For  example,  exports  of  machinery  and  of 
chemicals  have  enjoyed  an  expansive  trend 
while  exports  of  some  other  products  have 
suffered  reverses.  While  exports  of  machinery 
and  transport  equipment  rose  from  $6  992 
billion  in  1960  to  $12,573  blUlon  in  1967.  the 
exports  of  iron  and  steel  fell  from  $878  nill- 
Uon  in  1960  to  $561  million  In  1967.  Exports 
of  the  machinery  group  rose  80%  while  in 
I960  exports  of  Iron  and  steel  declined  sharp- 
ly, having  been  57%  higher  In  1960  than  in 
1967.  Texile  exports  rose  only  a  little  over 
10''' .  moving  from  a  level  of  $478  million  in 
1960  to  $530  million  In  1967  The  rise  in 
prices  no  doubt  accounted  lor  this  Increase. 
Clothing  exports  rose  only  $24  million  be- 
tween 1960  and  1966,  rising  from  $140  mil- 
lion to  $164  million. 

Imports  of  all  these  products  greatly  out- 
paced exports  during  these  years  propor- 
tionately. 

While  exports  of  machinery  and  transport 
equipment  rose  SOTr.  imports  climbed  from 
SI. 467  billion  In  1960  to  $6,791  billion  In 
1967.  or  by  295  7o. 

The  decline  in  Iron  and  steel  exports, 
noted  above,  was  accompanied  by  a  sharp 
Import  rise.  These  moved  from  $431  million 
in  1960  to  $1,372  mllUon  In  1967,  for  a  in- 
crease of  $941  million  or  218% . 

Imp>ort3  of  textiles  and  clothing  rose  much 
"lore  sharply  tb»n  th««r  »Tnort8.    Compared 
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with  an  export  Increase  of  only  a  little  over 
10'-  from  1960-68,  Imports  Increased  from 
$562  million  to  $811  million  or  by  44%.  How- 
ever the  import  rise  was  already  well  under 
way  in  1960.  If  we  go  back  to  1958  the  rise 
through  1967  was  110%.  A  yet  sharper  rise 
in  clothing  imports  occurred  while  exports 
rose  less  than  20' <.  ^       ,     ,       ^ 

Beside  machinery  exporte  cTiemlcoj  prod- 
ucts have  enjoyed  a  considerable  export  ex- 
pansion. They  rose  from  $1,776  billion  In 
I960  to  $2,802  billion  In  1967,  or  by  57%. 

Machinery  and  transport  equipment,  and 
chemical  exports  combined  accounted  for 
67%  of  our  total  nonagricultural  exports  in 
1967  Machinery  and  transport  equipment 
alone  represented  55%  of  total  exports  In 
that  year.  Exports  of  all  other  nonagricul- 
tural products  totaled  only  $7,639  billion  in 
1967  of  a  grand  total  of  $23  billion  non- 
agricultural  exports.  Agricultural  exports 
themselves  were  $6,383  billion  In  the  same 
year  or  about  20%  of  total  exports. 

The  lag  In  the  growth  of  exports  of  a 
broad  miscellany  of  manufactured  goods  may 
be  seen  In  the  following  table  which  repre- 
sents a  classification  of  exports  under  the 
category  of  "Other  Manufactured  Goods"  in 
the  Statistical  Abstract.  This  category  rep- 
resents about  two-thirds  of  all  exported  non- 
agricultural  manufactured  goods  other  than 
the  machinery  and  chemical  classifications 
already  presented; 

Other  manufactured  goods 

(Exports  m  millions) 

Value 

1956 —  *3.  399 

1957 3,860 

1958.- - - 3.  183 

1959 2,975 

1960 3,657 

1961 - - 3''*99 

1962 3.  539 

1963 ---  3.829 

1964 - *.479 

1965 4.839 

1968- S-  279 

1967 ■ 6.  375 

This  broad  classification  of  exports  in- 
cludes paper  manufactures,  rubber  manu- 
factures, iron  and  steel  mill  products,  copper 
and  aluminum  manufactures,  hand  tools, 
textile  manufactures  and  clothing,  printed 
matter,  scientific  professional  and  control- 
ling instruments,  photographic  supplies. 

In  this  group  a  sharp  increase  was  shown 
in  the  exports  of  scientific,  professional  and 
controlling  instruments.  They  rose  from  $145 
million  In  1956  to  $565  million  in  1966. 

Unfortunately  there  is  doubtful  continuity 
In  the  statistics  when  we  go  back  beyond 
1960.  because  of  changes  made  in  particular 
classifications. 

Nevertheless  It  Is  apparent  that  with  the 
exception  of  machinery  and  transportation 
equipment  and  chemicals  our  exports  of  a 
very  broad  spectrum  of  other  manufactured 
goods  has  been  most  uninspiring  with  a  few 
exceptions  such  as  scientific  apparatus. 

The  next  table  shows  the  exports  of  ma- 
chinery and  transportation  equipment: 

MACHINERY  AND  TRANSPORTATION  EQUIPMENT  EXPORTS 
In  millions  of  dollarsl 

Agri-  Auto- 

Year      Electrical    Industrial     cultural      mobiles      Total 
machinery  machinery  machinery       and 

parts 

1931-36.  62.6  94.7  26.7  167.3  379.8 

1936-40.  105.6  281.8  68.0  417.4  912.1 

1946-50  455.0  1,178.0  99.0  1.578.0  3.428.0 

1951  633.0  1.575.0  141.0  2.176.0  4.680.0 

1953"  ■■  893.0  1.719.0  138.0  2.803.0  5.671.0 

1955' ""  838.0  1,734.0  123.0  2.617.0  5.454.0 

1957""  1030  0  2,541.0  133.0  3.154.0  7.025.0 

1959'"  987  0  2.277.0  144.0  2.606.0  6.202.0 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

UNDER  CHANGED  CLASSIFICATION 


Year 

Electrical 

Machin- 

Atricul- 

Transpor- 

apparatus 

ery,  except  tural  ma- 

tation 

Total 

electrical 

chmery 
and 

equip- 
ment 

tractors 

1957 

874 

3,102 

509 

1,784 

5,760 

1959... 

867 

2,818 

501 

1,487 

5,172 

1961 

962 

3,526 

505 

1,651 

6,139 

1963... 

1.118 

3,993 

605 

1,784 

6,895 

UNDER  NEW  CLASSIFICATION 


I960.... 
1%3...- 
1965.... 
1966.... 
1967.... 

1,090 
1,493 
1,660 
1,899 
2,096 

3,386 
4,209 
5,274 
5,779 
5,951  .. 

565 
645 
865 
860 

2,517 
2,540 
3.445 
3  714 
4,525 

6.992 
8,243 
10, 147 
11.161 
12,573 

Source  o«  above  tables:  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States,  US  Department  of  Commerce,  and  Survey  of  Current 
Business,  US  District  ot  Columbia. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  TRENDS 

The  phenomenon  of  disparate  "export 
trends  mentioned  above  calls  both  for  fur- 
ther analysis  and  an  attempt  to  find  an 
explanation  of  the  difference. 

Further  examination  reveals  that  the  "mis- 
cellaneous manufactures"  combined  pro- 
duced a  "value  added"  total  in  their  produc- 
tion in  this  country  of  $87.5  billion  in  1965, 
compared  with  the  comparable  total  of  $90.5 
billion  for  machinery  and  transportation 
equipment,  and  chemical  manufactiurlng  In 
the  same  year.  The  following  teble  ptovldes 
the  details: 

Value  added  by  manufacturing 

industries,  1965 

1  In  billions  of  dollars  | 

Miscellaneous  manufactures :      Value  added 

Textile  mill  products 7.649 

Apparel  and  related  products 8.427 

Paper  and  allied  products 8.400 

Printing  and  publishing 11.888 

Rubber  and  plastic  products 5.657 

Primary  metal   Industries 18.759 

Fabricated  metal  products 14.208 

Instruments  and  related  products.     5.046 
Miscellaneous    manufacturing 7.462 

Total-- - 87.  496 

Machinery,      transportation      equip- 
ment, and  chemicals: 

Chemicals 19.721 

Machinery  (except  electrical) 22.819 

Electrical  machinery 20.222 

Transportation  equipment 27.727 

Total 99  489 

The  foregoing  table  shows  the  near  parity 
of  the  "value  added"  by  manufacturing  In 
both  groups  of  Industries,  In  1965,  I.e.,  $87 
billion  for  the  larger  group  and  $90  billion 
for  the  smaller  group. 

If  we  now  compare  the  exports  of  goods 
from  both  groups  we  find  a  remarkable  di- 
vergence. Exports  from  the  miscellaneous 
group  totaled  only  $5  375  billion  In  1967; 
those  of  machinery  and  transportation,  and 
chemicals.  $15,375  billion,  or  nearly  three 
limes  the  exports  of  the  first  group. 

By  contrast  Imports  under  the  first  group 
were  $8,953  billion  in  1967  while  Imports  of 
the  machinery  and  chemical  group  were  dls- 
tlnctlv  less,  or  $6,754  billion.  The  first  group 
(miscellaneous  manufactures)  suffered  a 
trade  deficit  of  83.578  billion  in  1967  while 
the  machlnerv  and  chemical  group  enjoyed 
a  trade  surplus  of  $8,624  billion. 

Exports  of  the  first  group  (miscellaneous! 
increased  only  41.6'"-  from  1960  to  1967. 
Those  of  the  second  (machinery,  etc.)  group 
rose  75.3%  or  nearly  twice  as  rapidly. 
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On  the  other  hand.  Imports  of  the  two 
groups  Increased  In  reversed  proportions  be- 
tween 1960  and  1967.  The  first  group  re- 
corded an  increase  in  Imports  of  168.0%; 
the  second,  one  of  284.0%.  Notable  are  the 
Increases  in  each  case  in  the  Imports  com- 
pared with  the  much  lower  increases  in  ex- 
perts. 

The  next  table  will  show  these  transac- 
tions : 

[Dollar  amounts  In  blUlonsl 

Miscellaneous  manufactures : 

Exports,  1967 $5,375 

Imports,    1967 8.953 

Deficit.    1967 3.578 

Percent  Increase  of  Imports  1960- 

67    168.0 

Exports,    1960 $3,791 

Imports.    1960 3  342 

Deficit,  1960 -449 

Percent  Increase  of  exports  1960- 

67    41.8 

Machinery,    transportation,    equip- 
ment, and  chemicals: 

Exports,    1967-- $15,375 

Imports,    1967 6.754 

Surplus,    1967 '    8.621 

Percent  Increase  of  imports  1960- 

67    248.0 

Exports,    1960 -     $8,788 

Imports.    1960 1.942 

Surplus,    1960 6.826 

Percent  Increase  of  exports  1960- 

G7    75.3 

The  change  since  1960  again  shows  the 
more  lively  performance  of  the  machinery 
and  chemical  group.  The  first  or  miscellane- 
ous group's  deflct  widened  seven-fold  In  the 
seven  years  while  the  second  group  increased 
its  surplus  by  nearly  $2  billion. 

Nevertheless,  not  to  be  overlooked  was  the 
Increase  in  imports  under  both  classifications, 
or  168%  and  248%  respectively,  while  ex- 
ports Increased  much  more  modestly  (41% 
and  75%,  respectively  for  the  two  groups.) 
We  may  now  ask  what  factors  might  have 
accounted  for  the  great  divergence  in  per- 
formance of  each  group.  While  it  might  be 
helpful  to  go  back  beyond  1960,  we  have  al- 
ready Indicated  the  statistical  difficulty. 
Since  1960  our  exports  of  machinery,  non- 
electrical and  electrical  combined,  have 
reached  a  cumulative  total  of  $49.8  billion. 

MACHINERY  EXPORTS,  NOT  INCLUDING  TRANSPORTATION 

EQUIPMENT 

(Dollar  amounts  in  billionsl 

Year  Nonelectrical      Electrical  Total 

1960          ,  t3.386  $1,090  J4.476 

961     "'          -  -            3.743  1.225  4.968 

§62 4.087  1.361  5.448 

i63 '--  4.209  1.493  5.702 

%4 "  4.860  1.665  6.525 

\%i '  5.274  1.660  6.934 

966 5  "9  1-899  '-^^^ 

i967:"."":".i"-"-"."..:-      5.950      2.097       8.^ 

Total 37.288  12.490        ~  49. 778 

Increase  1960-67 
Cpercent) 75.7  92.3 --- 


FOREIGN     INVESTMENTS 

The  increase  in  machinery  exports,  visible 
from  the  foregoing  table  has  gone  hand  In 
hand  with  the  great  expansion  of  our  foreign 
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Investment,  and  may  l>e  attributable  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  flow  of  such  inveatments. 
In  1960  our  direct  Investment  In  foreign  en- 
terprise was  only  $11  788  billion.  By  1980  thU 
level  had  risen  to  $31,815  billion.  At  the  end 
of  19«6  the  total  was  up  to  $S4  563  (See  Sur- 
vey of  Current  Business.  U.S.  Dept.  of  Com- 
merce, September  1967.  p.  39  ff.)  The  1987 
outflow  was  $3.02  billion,  thus  bringing  the 
total  at  the  end  of  that  year  to  $57,582  bll- 
Uon. 

This  was  an  Increase  of  $25  767  billion  since 

1960.  These  investmenu  brought  on  a  strong 
demand  for  American  machinery  and  equip- 
ment from  the  countries  where  the  invest- 
ments were  made. 

In  the  fleld  of  manufacturing,  the  chemi- 
cal industry  has  since  1964  been  the  leading 
•Ingle  Industry  In  the  outlay  for  foreign  in- 
vestment. During  the  three  year  period.  1964- 
M,  this  outflow  amounted  to  $1,087  billion. 
The  rise  In  chemical  exports  noted  pre- 
viously may  be  related  quite  closely  to  this 
flow  of  Investment. 

Raw  material  and  semi-manufactured 
chemical  products  exported  from  this  coun- 
try found  a  ready  market  In  these  foreign- 
teased  plants.  In  1966  alone  our  exports  of 
^emlcai  elements  and  compounds,  and 
plastic  "materials,  and  resins  accounted  for 
$15  billion  or  more  than  50  of  our  total 
chemical  exports. 

Thus  was  the  export  ascension  of  this  one 
small  group  of  industries  (machinery  and 
transport  equipment,  and  chemicals)  an  ex- 
ceptional and  special  post-war  development. 
With  the  Installation  of  so  much  American 
machinery  abroad  ($49  8  billion  since  1960) 
foreign  production  of  many  products  was  In- 
creased. 

One  by-product  was  no  doubt  the  shrink- 
age of  the  export  market  for  other  Ameri- 
can-produced goods,  the  miscellaneous 
group,  for  example.  It  may.  of  course,  be 
said  that  this  country  would  In  any  event 
have  been  unable  to  compete  successfully 
for  the  overseas  market  for  those  goods, 
and  that  by  investing  abroad  American  capi- 
tal at  least  gained  the  benefit  derived  from 
supplying  those  markets  from  within.  At 
the  present  time  the  annual  dividends  de- 
rived from  these  investments  Is  appreciably 
greater  than  the  annual  outflow  of  new  In- 
vestments. This  positive  return  helps  keep 
the  balance  of  payments  account  from  get- 
ting completely   out   of   hand. 

Nevertheless,  the  sluggUh  export  perform- 
ance of  most  of  ovir  industries  and  the  much 
greater  Increase  In  Imports  of  even  those 
products  In  which  our  exports  have  done 
best,  attest  to  the  weak  International  com- 
petitive standing  of  this  country.  But  for 
the  machinery  and  chemical  account  our 
balance  of  trade  would  be  In  a  worse  state 
than  It  actually  finds  Itself.  Moreover,  the 
great  lead  In  exports  of  these  few  products 
is  being  steadily  eroded  by  the  sharp  rise  In 
Imports.  We  saw.  for  example,  that  against 
an  export  Increase  of  75.3%  for  the  active 
export  group  from  1960-67,  Imports  of  the 
same  producte  Increased  284.0<"r.  It  wlU  not 
require  many  years  at  this  rate  of  growth 
for  Imports  to  close  the  gap. 

TRXMDS  OF  TSAOC    WTTH   IUDCSTRIAL   COUNTRIES 

Japan 

The  great  shift  In  Imports  already  noted 
came  principally  In  our  trade  with  the  In- 
diistrlallzed  countries,  particularly  with 
Japan.  West  Oermany  and  Canada. 

In  the  case  of  Japan,  a  country  with  which 
we  have  had  a  phenomenal  trade  Increase 
since  World  War  n,  we  moved  Into  a  def- 
icit position  In  1965.  The  first  deficit  was 
one  of  $357  million.  This  compared  with  an 
unusual   trade   surplus   of   $739   million   in 

1961.  The  next  deficit  (1966)  was  one  of  $599 
mlUlon.  It  declined  to  $303  mlUlon  In  1967. 
The  table  below  shows  the  trend: 
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us    TRADE  WITH  JAPAN 
I  In  millions  of  dollirt| 


19S0 

i9sa 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

19S3 

1964 

mi 

1966 

1967 

hi  biH 
1968 

Exports 

Imports 

Deficit 

Surplus 

416 

IC 

""■""hi" 

848 
666 

"ic" 

966 

1,028 
-62  . 

1.340 
1,148 

192' 

1.739 
1.054 

"739" 

1,414 
1.357 

57 

1.714 
1,497 

217' 

1,908 
1.768 

"  m 

2.057 
2,414 
-357 

2.363 
2.962 
-599 

2.69S 
2,998 
-303 

1.446 
1.795 
-349 

Our  imports  from  Japan  consist  principally 
of  manufactured  prod\icts.  During  the  first 
six  months  of  1968  some  80 '"r  of  our  imports 
from  Japan  were  In  the  form  of  manufac- 
tured goods.  During  that  time,  with  Imports 
at  $1  795  million  and  exports  at  $1,446  mil- 
lion, the  trade  deficit  reached  $349  million. 
Indicating  an  annual  rate  of  well  over  $500 
million  for  the  calendar  year  1968.  Our  aver- 
age duty  on  dutiable  Imports  from  Japan 
was  14.2'",  . 

Of  our  exports  to  Japan  during  the  first 
six    months    ($1,446    million)    only    about    a 
third  were  finished  manufactures. 
West  Germany 

West  Germany  has  also  swung  about  In  her 
trade   balance   with    us.    D\irlng   the   first  6 

•;  US.  TRADE  WITH 

lAmounte  in 


months  of  1968  we  exported  $821.9  million  to 
that  country  while  our  imports  were  $1.335  7 
million,  leaving  us  with  a  deficit  of  $513.8 
million.  A  year  ago  our  deficit  for  the  same 
period  was  only  $42.5  million.  However,  the 
full  year  of  1967  left  us  with  a  deficit  of  $279 
million.  In  previous  years  up  to  1966  we  had 
enjoyed  a  surplus  In  our  trade.  In  1985  It  was 
$161  million.  In  1960  at  about  the  same  level, 
or  $170  million.  In  1066  the  tide  changed  We 
experienced  a  deficit  of  $220  million  The 
first  half  of  1968  has  already  exceeded  the 
whole  deficit  of  1967  by  over  2  to  1. 

( 1968  trade  statistics  for  West  Germany 
and  Japan  are  taken  from  FT  990.  June  1968, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  USDC.) 

WEST  GERMANY 
millnnsl 


1958 


1960 


Percent  Percent 

196S           1966           1967         Ut  half       inciease  or  increase  oi 

1968           decrease  decrea'ie 

1958-«7  1960  67 


Eiports      J737        J1.067        $1,502        J1.577        $1,676  $821  127  1,7 

imVorts 629  897         1,341  1.797         1.955         1.335  211  127 

DefKit -220         -279  -513  

Surplus 108  170  161  

Our  trade  with  West  Oermany  has  shown  of  $753  million  In  our  trade  with  that  coun- 

sharply    contrary    trends    since    1958.    While  try.    In    1960    our    surplus    had    been    »808 

our  exports  rose  127';  from  1958-67  our  Im-  million,  and  S764  million  In  1958. 

ports  Increased  211'.  .  Since  1960  our  exports  During  the  first  half  of  1968  we  fell  into 

rose  57"r  while  imports  went  up  127';  .  Little  a  deficit  of  $386  million.  Our  exports  through 

wonder  that  we  have  moved   into  a  deficit  June    1968    to    Canada    were    $3,913    billion. 

r>o6itlon.  This  was  a  gain  of  $246  million  over  the  first 

The  average  duty  on  our  dutiable  Imports  *»»''   °^   !»«'':    ^"t   our    Imports   Jumped   to 

from  West  Germany  In  the  first  half  of  1968  •*  299  In  the  same  period.  This  was  a  leap 

was9  75'"  °'  $862  million  and,  of  course,  swamped  the 

rise  In  exports. 

Canada  ^^^   principal    cause   of   the    turn-around 

Canada  has  also  changed  from  a  deficit  in  our  trade  with  Canada  was,  of  course,  the 
to  a  surplus  trade  position  with  the  United  virtually  free-trade  agreement  in  automotive 
States.  In  1967  we  still  enjoyed  a  modest  products  with  that  country  in  1965.  How- 
but  fast-decUning  surplus  of  exports  to  ever,  that  agreement  does  nothing  to  ex- 
Canada.  This  surplus  had  shrunk  to  $73  plain  the  reversal  of  our  trade  position  with 
million.  As  recently  as  1965  we  had  a  surplus  Japan  and  West  Germany. 

US    TRADE  WITH  CANADA  ♦ 

IDollar  amounts  In  billionsl 


19S8 


1960 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1st  halt      Percent    in-       Percent   >n- 
1968     crease.  1958-67  crease,  196l)^«7 


Exports $3,437       $3,708       $5,585       $6,636       $7,172        $3,913 

Imports 2.673         2.900         4.832         6.125         7.099         4.299 

Surplus 764  .808  .753  .511  .073 

Deficit -.386 


109 
166 


93 

145 


Italy 

Italy  has  not  yet  made  the  turn-about  In 
her  trade  with  us  but  has  greatly  narrowed 
her  deficit.  In  our  trade  with  that  country 
we  have  had  svirpluses  of  $300-400  million 
during  most  of  the  first  half  of  the  1960-70 
decade.  In  1965  a  decline  set  In  when  the 
surplus  dropped  to  $244  million,  and  the  de- 
cline has  continued  through  the  first  half  of 
1968.  The  surplus  narrowed  to  $144  million 
In  1966  and  then  to  $117  mlUlon  in  1967. 


During  the  first  half  of  1968  our  exports  to 
Italy  were  $548  million,  compared  with  im- 
portA  of  $532  million,  showing  a  surplus  o! 
only  $16  million.  At  an  annual  rate  tJiis 
would  be  only  $32  million.  During  the  first 
half  of  1967  this  surplus  was  $83  million  or 
$166  at  an  annual  rate,  or  five  times  as  high 
as  in  1968. 

The  following  table  shows  our  trade  with 
Italy  in  the  past  several  years : 


US.  TRADE  WITH  ITALY 
IDolltr  amounts  in  iiilltonsi 


1958 


1960 


19S3 


1965 


1966 


1967     6  months.    Percent   in-        ?•«•"'"•, 
1968      craasa,  1958-67  crease,  1960-«7 


Exports $493 

Imports 272 

Surplus 221 


$650 

$880 

$864 

$887 

$972 

$548 

393 

492 

620 

743 

855 

532 

257 

388 

244 

144 

117 

16 

97 
214 


SO 
119 


September  26,  1968 

Once  again,  our  imports  have  grown  much 

more  rapidly  than  our  exports.   Both  from 

1658-67  and  from  1960-67  our  Imports  from 

Italy  grew  twice  as  rapidly  as  our  exports. 

The  United  Kingdom 

Our  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  has 
fluctuated  considerably  during  the  past  dec- 
ade and  established  no  clear  pattern.  In 
1958  and  1959  we  ran  a  deficit  of  $13  million 
and  $243  million,  respectively.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  six  years  of  surplus  trade,  hitting 
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a  low  of  $69  million  in  1962  from  a  hlgn  of 
$418  million  In  1960.  Then  the  trend  again 
reversed  Itself,  reaching  another  high  In 
1964,  at  $328  million.  Another  drop-off  then 
occurred,  carrying  In  1966  to  a  deficit  of  $103 
million.  In  1967  the  surplus  reappeared,  at 
the  level  of  $251  million.  During  the  first  half 
of  1968  a  surplus  of  $38  million  was  recorded. 
Since  1960  through  1967  our  exports  to  the 
U.K.  increased  only  39  Tc  while  our  imports 
from  the  same  source  rose  72%. 


28557 

The  Increase  In  our  exports  to  these  two 
countries  is  principally  If  not  wholly  attrib- 
utable to  the  extension  of  aid  to  them.  The 
following  Uble  lists  the  aid  since  1960: 

MAJOR  US.  GOVERNMENT  ASSISTANCE 

|ln  millions  ol  dollarsi 


U.S.  TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 
IDollar  amounb  in  millions) 


1958        1960        1963        1964        1965        1966        1967 


6  months  Percent  Percent 

1968  increase  increase 

1958-67  1960-67 


[.ports $851    $1,410    $1,161    $1,471    $1,565 

Imports 864         992      1.079      1.143      1.405 

Surplus 418  82  328  160 

DetKil -13  


$1,683 
1,786 

"-103" 


$1,960 

1,709 

251 


$1,018 

980 

38 


130 
98 


39 
72 


Britain  continues  as  an  Important  cus- 
tomer for  our  exports,  near  the  $2  billion 
mark.  She  Is,  however,  far  surpassed  by  Can- 
ada, and  very  substantially  by  Japan,  and 
rests  on  a  level  with  West  Germany. 

Netherlands,  Bel-Lux.  France,  Sweden 

Three  European  countries,  Netherlands, 
Bel-Lux  and  France  have  remained  on  an 
even  keel  so  far  as  the  trend  of  U.S.  trade  Is 
concerned  since  1960.  Our  exports  to  the 
Netherlands  from  1960-67  Increased  73 '"c. 
our  Imports  76%;  our  exports  to  Belgium- 
Luxemburg  Increased  61%  and  our  Imports 
61'c;  while  In  our  trade  with  Prance  our 
exports  rose  77%  and  our  Imports  74%. 

Such  parallelism  is  phenomenal,  not  only 
m  the  very  close  parity  In  the  Increase  of 
exports  and  Imports  with  each  country  but 
In  the  increase  with  all  three  countries. 

Our  trade  has,  however,  continued  at  a 
high  surplus,  especially  with  the  Nether- 
lands. Our  exports  to  that  country  were  3 
to  1  over  our  Imports  in  1967  (exports  of 
$1,238  million;  imports,  $372  million).  In  the 
case  of  Prance,  our  exports  still  exceed  our 
Imports  by  48%.  Belgium  was  much  nearer 
a  balance,  lagging  by  only  20%  In  1967.  In 
the  first  half  of  1968  Belgium  swung  into  the 
surplus  column  by  $27  million,  meaning  a 
deficit  for  the  U.S. 

The  EEC  as  a  whole  In  the  1st  half  of 
1968.  fell  short  only  2%'/2  of  a  balance. 

In  the  case  of  Sweden,  our  imports  from 
1960-67  have  Increased  three-fold  as  rapidly 
as  otir  exports,  but  the  level  of  trade  is  of 
a  lower  magnitude.  In  1967  we  still  held  a 
surplus  position  of  some  16%.  greatly  nar- 
rowed since  1960  from  our  surplus  position 
of  over  70%.  The  trend  would  Indicate  a 
reversal  In  a  few  years  if  the  current  direc- 
tion of  trade  continues.  In  the  first  half  of 
1968  our  export  surpltis  dropped  to  less  than 
2-. 

1  Note. — All  the  foregoing  balances  are  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  f.o.b.  Import  values, 
foreign  port  of  shipment.  If  they  were  cal- 
culated on  a  c.l.f.  basis  which  is  the  prac- 


tice of  nearly  all  the  other  leading  trading 
nations,  the  trade  balance  would  show  a 
deficit  for  the  United  States,  both  in  our 
trade  with  the  EEC  countries  for  the  1st  half 
of  1968  ($213  million,  using  a  surcharge  of 
only  10%  on  the  f.o.b.  value  of  Imports  to 
bring  them  to  the  c.l.f.  value),  and  in  our 
trade  with  Western  Europe  as  a  whole  ($187 
million,  again  using  the  10%  addition  to  ob- 
tain the  c.l.f.  value  of  Imports).) 

Exports  to  the  EEC  Countries  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1968  were  $2,951  billion. 
Imports  were  $2,877  billion.  If  10%  Is  added 
to  the  latter  total.  It  rises  to  $3,164  billion 
or  $213  million  above  exports.  For  Western 
Europe  as  a  whole  our  exports  were  $5,265 
billion,  compared  with  Imports  of  $4,957  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1968.  If  the  Imports  are 
enhanced  by  10%  to  bring  them  to  a  c.l.f. 
basis,  they  rise  to  $5,452  billioji,  leaving  our 
trade  at  a  deficit  of  $187  million,  as  noted 
above. 

OTHra    AREAS    or   THE    WORLD 

Asia  exclusive  of  Japan 

Contrary  to  the  trend  of  our  trade  with 
the  other  countries  reviewed  above,  the 
growth  in  our  exports  has  exceeded  the 
growth  In  our  Imports  with  the  Asiatic  areas 
other  than  Japan. 

India  and  Pakistan  are  the  two  leading 
trading  partners  In  mainland  Asia.  The  fol- 
lowing table  sets  forth  our  imports  and  ex- 
ports to  these  two  countries  since  1958.  Since 
1958  our  exports  to  India  grew  206%  com- 
pared with  a  56%  Increase  In  our  Imports. 
Prom  1960-67  the  Increase  was  49%  com- 
pared with  a  30%  increase  In  our  Imports. 

In  our  trade  with  Pakistan  our  exports 
rose  209%  from  1958-67  compared  with  a 
108'"'^  growth  In  Imports.  The  respective  fig- 
ures for  the  1960-67  period  were  105%  and 
50%. 

These  trends  are  in  strong  contrast  to 
those  encountered  in  our  trade  with  the  in- 
dustrialized countries.  Moreover,  our  trade 
surplus  with  India  and  Pakistan  have  con- 
tinued at  a  high  level.  The  following  table 
will  show  the  results: 


U.$.  TRADE  WITH  INDIA  AND  PAKISTAN 
IDollar  amounts  in  millionsj 


1958 


1960 


1965 


1967 


Percent 

Increase. 

1958  to  1967 


Percent 

increase. 

1960  to  1967 


India : 

Eiports $312  $640  $928  $955 

Imports      189  228  348  297 

Surplus 123  412  580  658 

Pakistan: 

Eiporb 112  169  336  346 

Imports 26  36  45  54 

Surplus 86  133  291  292 


206 
56 


49 
30 


1960 

1962 

1964 

1965 

1966 

India 

Pakistan 

...        523 
...        229 

S34 
323 

864 
377 

849 
348 

751 
211 

209 
108 


105 
50 


It  may  be  concluded  that  It  was  not  our 
competitive  standing  that  accounted  for  otir 
continuing  surplus  in  our  trade  with  India 
and  Pakistan.  Of  our  nominal  total  ex- 
port surplus  In  our  trade  with  the  world  In 
1967  nearly  a  billion  dollars  was  accounted 
for  by  the  surplus  in  our  trade  with  these 
two  countries,  or  $950  million  Our  nominal 
world  surplus,  including  shipments  under 
AID  and  PL  480,  was  $3,477  billion. 
South  America 

Our  trade  with  South  America  (not  Latin 
America)  has  been  quite  stagnant  during 
the  past  decade.  We  have  generally  been 
in  a  deficit  position  in  the  aggregate,  amount- 
ing   to    $309    million    In    1967. 

Our  exports  from  1958-67  grew  only  6%, 
our  Imports  only  16'"^.  Prom  1960-67  our  ex- 
ports grew  12%  and  our  Imports  9%.  Both 
figures  are  in  current  and  not  constant  dol- 
lars. 

In  the  case  of  Argentina  our  exports  drop- 
ped 34%  from  1960-67  while  our  Imports 
rose  43%.  Nevertheless  we  still  had  a  surplus 
of  $90  billion  In  1967.  Our  exports  to  Brazil, 
by  contrast,  rose  27%  from  1960-67,  while  our 
imports  declined  2'^, .  In  1967  our  trade  with 
Brazil  shovwd  a  deficit  of  $12  million,  and 
we  regularly  incur  a  deficit  In  our  trade 
with  that  country,  usually  considerably  larger 
than  the  one  of  1967. 

Our  trade  with  Colombia  has  not  prospered 
In  recent  years.  Since  1960  both  exports 
and  Imports  have  declined.  Experts  dropped 
by  11%  and  our  Imports  by  20%.  Neverthe- 
less we  have  continued  to  register  a  deficit 
In  our  trade  with  that  country,  although  a 
relatively  small  one  of  $22  million  in  1967. 

Our  exports  to  Chile  have  been  growing 
probably  as  the  result  of  our  aid  payments. 
Prom  1960-67  our  exports  grew  28%  while 
our  Imports  declined  9%.  In  the  past  six 
years  this  aid  has  averaged  about  $100  mil- 
lion annually,  and  no  doubt  accounted  for 
our  Increase  In  exports.  This  has  moved  us 
Into  a  surplus  position  In  our  trade  with 
that  country.  This  amounted  to  $73  million 
m  1967.  In  1958  we  ran  a  deficit  of  $6  million. 

Venezuela  leads  all  other  South  American 
countries  In  the  amount  of  U.S.  trade.  How- 
ever, our  exports  declined  27%  from  1958-67, 
but  rose  7%  from  1960-67.  Our  Imports  rose 
"yii  '"  the  first  period  and  4%  in  the 
1960-67  years.  We  have  run  a  sizable  deficit 
in  our  trade  with  Venezuela,  which  Is  the 
principal  source  of  our  petroleum  imports. 
In  1967  the  deficit  was  $394  million.  This  was 
larger  than  our  deficit  with  all  of  South 
America,  Including  Venezuela,  in  1967.  This 
was,  as  already  noted,  $309  million. 
—  Afexfco 

We  have  run  a  steady  surplus  in  our  trade 
with  Mexico,  but  the  proportion  of  the  sur- 
plus to  our  exports  to  that  country  has 
declined.  From  1958-67  our  exports  to  Mexico 
have  risen  37%  compared  with  a  rise  of  65% 
In  our  imports.  FYom  1960-67  the  respective 
figures  were  41%  and  69%.  Even  so  our  sur- 
plus continues  sizable.  In  1967  It  was  $475 
million.  This  was  38%  of  our  exports  to 
Mexico  compared  with  50%  In  1958.  The  gap 
in  other  words.  Is  narrowing  appreciably, 
but  is  still  large. 

South  Africa 

We  regularly  export  much  more  to  South 
Africa  than  we  Import  from  there.  However, 
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In  recent  years  our  Importa  from  there  have 
grown  about  twice  a«  rapidly  aa  our  exports. 
Prom  1968-67  our  exports  grew  71 '"r.  our  Im- 
ports I32'7c.  Prom  1960-67  the  respective  rates 
of  growth  were  54'".  and  112';  The  trend  Is 
therefore  away  from  the  larger  surplus,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mexico.  While  our  surplus  was 
still  equal  to  *6'~'r  of  our  exports  In  1967.  It 
had  dropped  from  61 '"r  In  1960. 

OLD  TRADE   POLICY  OUT  OF  fOCtlS 

Prom  the  foregoing  review  It  becomes  clear 
that  the  position  of  the  United  States  In  the 
competitive  world  of  International  tradb  has 
changed  radically  since  the  existing  trade 
policy  was  adopted  a  generation  ago  (1934). 

The  advent  of  the  policy  was  indeed 
grounded  In  the  Great  Depression  It  was 
launched  as  a  temporary  measure  to  help  in 
the  process  of  putting  the  millions  of  unem- 
ployed back  to  work.  The  tariff  cutting  pro- 
gram, however,  was  not  Integrated  with  the 
new  economic  policy  that  became  the  objec- 
tive of  feverish  political  activity.  Rather,  the 
dismantling  of  the  tarlfT  represented  a 
quenching  of  hostile  sentiment  generated  by 
the  depression  against  anything  that  could 
hanrtiiy  .yrvp  the  purpose  of  a  scapegoat.  As 
a  political  weapon  opposition  to  the  tariff 
was  a  valuable  Instrument  to  be  used  against 
the  status  quo.  The  public  hated  all  that 
was  a  part  of  the  prosperous  days  that  had 
gone  before.  The  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  fell 
victim  to  the  blight  of  guilt  by  association. 
While  the  public  longed  for  the  return  of 
prosperity  It  was  to  be  by  a  different  route, 
sharply  divorced  from  the  policies  that  were 
blamed  for  the  debacle. 

The  tariff,  inordinately  high,  to  be  sure, 
was  caught  in  the  maelstrom  and  was  marked 
for  special  therapeutic  attention.  It  would 
have  been  dismembered  forthwith  and 
thrown  into  the  furnace  but  for  the  fact  that 
some  Important  vote-bearing  Interests  would 
have  found  vengeance  too  painful  to  them- 
selves. The  temptation  Itself  therefore  had  to 
be  tempered  The  cooling  draughts  of  ven- 
geance could,  moreover,  be  drawn  out  over  a 
longer  period.  Tariff  reducUons  have  already 
spanned  a  period  of  34  years,  and  have  four 
more  years  to  run. 

It  did  not  occur  to  the  dlsmantlers  that  the 
vast  fall-back  In  the  economy,  which  brought 
down  the  gross  national  product  from  $103 
billion  in  1929  to  $55  billion  In  1933  could 
hardly  have  been  caused,  as  the  economists 
would  have  It,  by  that  part  of  the  economy 
that  represented  only  5.0 '^o  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  which  Is  to  say,  our  exports. 
During  that  four  year  period  (1929-33)  ex- 
ports declined  $3.5  billion  compared  with  a 
shrinkage  of  $48  billion  In  the  GNP.  The  at- 
tribution of  such  an  abysmal  slide  to  the 
tariff  gives  adequate  evidence  of  the  Ir- 
rationality that  afflicts  the  public  when  eco- 
nomic frustration  overwhelms  the  land. 

Since  the  1933-35  period  our  tariff  has  been 
reduced  an  average  of  80%  or  more.  When  the 
Kennedy  Round  Is  fully  in  effect  the  average 
duty  on  dutiable  items  will  be  some  7'"c-8T-. 
down  from  slightly  over  50 "t.  when  the  tariff- 
reduction  program  was  begun  In  1934. 

In  other  words,  trade  was  to  be  pro- 
gressively freed.  If  not  all  the  way  to  free 
trade,  at  least  to  the  very  borders  of  that 
Ideal.  That  this  zeal  for  de-control  of  this  one 
segment  of  the  economy  while  nearly  all 
other  parts  of  the  economy  were  Drought 
progressively  under  more  control  was  a  con- 
tradictory course  made  no  Impression. 

In  time  the  forces  of  the  free  market  were 
naturally  distorted  by  control  legislation  and 
In  many  Instances  set  aside  quite  effectively: 
but  foreign  trade  alone  was  to  be  governed 
by  free  market  forces.  The  result  of  the 
divided  policy  was  that  heavy  cost  burdens 
were  placed  on  domestic  production  Incident 
to  the  succession  of  legislative  enactments 
demanded  by  the  electorate  for  a  variety  of 
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reasons  that  were  oblivious  of  our  interna- 
tional competitive  position.*  In  view  of  the 
heavy  cost  factor  of  employee  compensation 
in  production  (roughly  80'~o  of  all  corporate 
costs),  competitive  maneuverability  by  in- 
dustry m  relation  to  the  foreign  competitive 
challenge  virtually  disappeared.  There  was 
left  only  a  20^;  margin  (the  part  not  going 
toward  employee  compensation )  out  of  which 
taxes  and  profits  must  be  paid  a  quite  rigid 
frame-work  for  competitive  adjustment  via 
a  vi3  Imports. 

Proof  of  cost  disadvantages  suffered  by  do- 
mestic industry  as  a  result  of  the  higher 
costs  has  been  Ignored  and  Industry  simply 
charged  with  Inefficiency  whenever  it  found 
Itself  unable  to  compete  This  Irrational  pos- 
ture has  continued  to  bedevil  our  national 
trade  policy.  That  the  policy  is  badly  out  of 
focus  win  become  evident  from  a  few  ciU- 
tlons  of  Import  performance. 

It  Is  worth  noting  In  the  context  of  the 
low  level  to  which  our  tariff  has  already  been 
reduced  and  the  yet  lower  level  it  will  reach 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Kennedy  Round  that 
the  great  tide  of  rising  Imports  of  the  past 
few  years  recorded  In  preceding  pages  has 
occurred  In  the  face  of  current  low  tariff 
levels  even  before  the  large  remainder  of  the 
Kennedy  Round   has  been   placed   In   effect. 

Our  lnH>ort8  from  Japan  increased  161% 
from  1960-67  Our  exports  to  the  same  coun- 
try In  the  same  period  Increased  only  101  •■; 
During  the  first  half  of  1968  our  Imports  from 
Japan  Jimiped  256'"-.  compared  with  the 
same  period  in  1967.  Exports  Increased  only 
10',  . 

These  surges  In  imports  occurred  in  the 
face  of  an  average  duty  of  14.2 '"^  on  imports 
from  Japan  In  1968.  (See  PT  990,  June  1968. 
p  51.  1  32  )  This  average  duty  is  well  above 
the  existing  average  duty  on  dutiable  im- 
ports of  total  ImporU.  which  Is  approximately 
11%.  (See  Supra,  p  49,  1.  1.) 

Imports  from  West  Germany,  which  also 
saw  a  rapid  adv&nce,  twice  as  rapid  as  the 
expansion  In  our  exports  to  that  country 
from  1960-67  (exports  rising  57%.  Imports 
127%),  carried  an  average  duty  In  the  first 
half  of  1968  of  9  76%,  or  higher  than  the 
expected  level  of  all  U.S.  duties  at  the  end  of 
the  Kennedy  Round.  During  the  flrst  half  of 
1968  Imports  from  West  Germany  Increased 
45.7'b  over  the  level  of  the  first  half  of  1967 
while  exports  actually  declined  6%. 

Imports  from  the  EEC  countries  Increased 
36.7 'f  during  the  same  period,  with  total 
duties  averaging  10.86%.  Exports  increased 
one  tenth  as  much  or  3.2' c. 

The  countries  cited  are,  of  course,  recog- 
nized as  highly  Industrialized  and  as  the 
source  of  the  Increasing  flow  of  manufac- 
tured goods.  It  Is  precisely  this  type  of  im- 
ports that  ( 1 )  represents  the  principal  threat 
to  employment  In  this  country  and  (2) 
creates  pressure  for  higher  efficiency,  which 
Is  to  Aay  replacement  of  men  by  machines. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  Indeed  to  read 
Into  Uie  record  of  Imports  cited  above  any 
possible  support  for  the  idea  that  our  duties 
should  be  further  reduced  In  order  to  in- 
crease our  trade. 

CONCLUSION 

We  have  seen  the  transformation  of  our 
Import  trade  and  the  trend  of  our  Imports 
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•Indisputable  evidence  of  cost  disparity 
between  domestic  and  foreign  production  is 
fortunately  on  hand  In  one  Industry,  namely 
the  American  merchant  marine.  Pederal  wage 
surveys  of  costs  Incurred  In  both  shipbuild- 
ing and  ship  operation,  both  here  and  abroad, 
are  made  periodically.  U.S.  costs  are  a  little 
over  twice  the  foreign  costs  In  both  fields. 
This  disparity,  which  has  widened  some  10% 
in  the  past  10  years,  explains  the  subsidy, 
without  which  American  flag  vessels  would 
be  driven  from  the  ^eas. 


and  exports.  Not  only  have  our  Imports 
moved  ever  more  heavily  Into  the  form  of 
manufactured  goods  but  with  few  excep- 
tions, such  as  machinery  and  chemicals,  have 
risen  with  startling  rapidity  compared  with 
our  exports. 

The  trend  should  have  been  no  surprise 
Our  trade  policy  hand-ln-hand  with  our  do- 
mestic economic  and  social  welfare  policy, 
albeit  unwittingly,  sedulously  paved  the  way 
for  what  happened.  Any  oOier  outcome  would 
have  been  In  defiance  of  all  the  laws  uf 
economics. 

This  country  during  the  Great  Depression 
acknowledged  and  recognized  the  depend- 
ence of  mass-production  on  mass  consump- 
tion. This  dependence  came  to  be  seen  ns  .1 
matter  of  consumer  purchasing  power,  :  nd 
the  latter  in  turn  came  to  be  seen  as  equally 
dependent  on  wages.  Accordingly  efforts 
were  made  to  protect  wages  against  a  fatal 
contraction  that  would  leave  masses  of  goods 
accumulating  on  shelves  facing  a  shrinking 
and  Insufficient  effective  consumer  dem.ind 
A  logical  seqtience  as  It  was  seen,  was  the 
abolition  of  child  labor  and  then  the  setting 
of  floors  under  wages  and  a  celling  iver 
hours.  The  Idea  was  that  cost  competition 
would  otherwise  drive  wages  down  and  either 
deepen  the  Depression  or  prevent  our  mov- 
ing out  of  it  World  War  II  solved  that  par- 
ticular problem. 

These  measures  were  more  negative  than 
positive  In  nature.  A  positive  Impetus  was 
needed  and  it  was  discerned  In  collective  bar- 
gaining as  a  long-range  substitute  for  pump- 
prlmlne;.  If  wage  and  hour  bargaining  were 
made  obligatory  consumer  purchasing  power 
would  be  given  an  upward  push  through  ris- 
ing WHges.  With  a  flxed  base  assured  by  mini- 
mum wages,  a  needed  lifting  thrust  would 
be  provided  by  the  bargaining  power  of  union 
labor 

Such  was  the  reasoning. 
The  equation,  however,  became  deeply  af- 
fected by  war,  cold  war  and  the  arms  race 
The  combination  of  minimum  wages,  obliga- 
tory collective  bargaining,  war  and  defen.^e 
costs  were  powerful  forces  exerting  a  rising 
pressure  on  costs;  but  that  was  not  the  whole 
of  It.  Farm  price  supports,  social  security, 
unemployment  compensation,  medicare,  .ild 
to  education  and  to  foreign  countries,  and 
the  war  on  poverty  added  their  quotas  to  in- 
creasing costs  of  production. 

It  Is  obvious,  of  course,  that  not  all  these 
measures  raised  costs,  dollar  for  dollar,  be- 
cause in  varying  degrees  some  of  them  led  to 
Increasing  productivity.  Nevertheless  the  up- 
ward trend  of  costs  la  continuing  and  the 
pressure  for  further  levies  on  the  economy  is 
not  slackening.  Demands  for  further  assess- 
ments on  production  to  further  the  social 
programs  are  forthcoming,  and  the  very  voter 
who  is  responsible  for  the  rising  cost  will,  is 
a  consumer,  be  all  the  more  attracted  by  im- 
port bargains  that  are  easier  on  his  pocket- 
book.  He  win  not  look  upon  himself  as  im- 
plicated In  any  way.  I.e..  as  a  cause  of  the 
higher  domestic  prices,  preferring  to  blame 
the  politicians  and  the  "Inefflciency"  of  in- 
dustry, an  inefficiency  that  Is  belled  by  our 
Industrial  leadership  of  the  world.  This 
leaves  him  free  to  pick  and  choose  between 
domestic  and  Imported  goods,  "hni  thus  to 
shift  the  blame  for  the  Industrial  and  labor 
predicament  in  the  face  of  rising  Import 
competlton.  and  to  act  irresponsibly. 

He  has  de  facto  helped  to  hand-tie  Ameri- 
can Industry  competitively  and  has  thus 
underwritten  the  growing  vulnerability  of 
a  growing  spectrum  of  Industry  to  Imported 
goods  that  are  produced  under  lesser  cost 
burdens.  The  consumer's  cry  for  greater  pro- 
ductive efficiency  as  a  remedy  Is  Ul-concelved 
and  lifted  from  the  economic  context.  The 
trouble  Is  that  greater  efficiency  In  indus- 
tries that  lead  the  world  In  point  of  produc- 
tivity can  only  be  achieved  by  drastic  dls- 
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placement  of  workers,  such  as  occurred  In 
the  coal  Industry  •  •  thus  adding  to  the  prob- 
lems with  which  the  nation  Is  already  deeply 
beset. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  the  contradiction 
between  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  Is  coming  Inexorably  to  a  head, 
and  that  a  remedy  Is  imperative  for  Indus- 
trial survival  and  labor's  full  employment  at 
decent  wages.  A  reasonable  sharing  of  the 
market,  Industry  by  Industry,  as  Imports 
encroach  too  perilously  on  the  foundations 
of  our  mass-production,  mass-consumption 
Interdependence  would  overcome  the  peril 
without  doing  violence  to  the  principle  of 
fair  competition. 


MR  WILLIAM  BLACKIE.  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  THE  CATER- 
PILLAR TRACTOR  CO, 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday,  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Blackie.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  is  recognized 
thioughout  the  world  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing exponents  of  free  trade  and  this  rec- 
ognition was  underscored  last  night  in 
Philadelphia  when  he  spoke  to  the  an- 
nual 'meeting  of  the  Foreign  Traders 
Association  of  Philadelphia  where  he 
received  the  association's  award  for  con- 
tributions to  the  expansion  of  U.S.  trade. 

A  press  release  stressing  the  key  points 
of  his  remarks  before  the  association 
will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  I  am 
sure  and  I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Philadelphia. — The  United  States  must 
accept  the  leadership  in  expanding  Interna- 
tional trade  to  help  build  a  more  peaceful 
productive  world,  William  Blackie,  chairman 
of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  declared  tonight. 

He  spoke  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Foreign  Traders  Association  of  Philadelphia. 
Inc..  where  he  received  the  association's 
award  for  contributions  to  the  expansion  of 
U.S.  trade. 

"The  responsibilities  of  leadership  have 
been  thrown  upon  our  country — and  so  have 
Its  opportunities. "  Mr.  Blackie  said.  "If,  as 
I  think  we  do,  we  seek  to  have  a  peaceful 
productive  world  somewhat  In  our  own  Image, 
we  must  accept  both  the  role  and  the  respon- 
sibilities of  leading  others  toward  that  goal." 

By  pursuing  opportunities  through  trade 
and  Investment  abroad,  American  busi- 
nesses can  become  even  greater  contributors 
to  a  society  which  can  only  be  as  great  as 
Its  Industry  Is  progressive.  Mr.  Blackie  said. 
Benefits  to  the  nation  would  Include  more 


•  •  The  coal  mining  industry  was  con- 
fronted with  extinction  fifteen  years  ago  as 
a  result  of  competition  from  oil.  gas  and  Im- 
ported residual  fuel  oil.  Cost-reduction  was 
an  imperative.  The  Industry  succeeded,  by 
Introduction  of  mammoth  machinery,  to  re- 
duce costs  sufficiently  to  become  competitive 
with  domestic  fuels  and  In  foreign  markets. 
The  cost,  however,  was  ghastly  In  terms  of 
employment.  Jobs  were  cut  from  480,000  In 
1950  to  142,000  in  1965.  The  result  was  "Ap- 
palachla"  from  which  recovery  has  not  yet 
been  achieved.  The  meaning  of  substantial 
reduction  of  production  costs  Is  but  little 
appreciated.  The  example  of  coal  stands  as 
a  mute  monument. 
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productive  employment,  more  foreign  ex- 
change with  which  to  purchase  needed  im- 
ports, and  a  greater  contribution  to  the  bal- 
ance of  both  trade  and  payments. 

"In  order  to  realize  these  benefits — and  to 
do  so  as  soon  as  possible — we  should  abandon 
faltering  negative  reactions  and  attack  the 
problems  of  the  day  with  aggressive,  positive 
policies  designed  to  build  a  better  future," 
he  declared. 

"Instead  of  continuing  fiscal  policies  which 
are  a  cause  of  our  monetary  troubles,  we 
should  adopt  the  proved  disciplines  which 
will  restore  order. 

"Instead  of  fighting  a  delaying  action 
against  imports,  we  should  be  aggressively 
seeking  to  expand  our  exi>orts. 

"Instead  of  introducing  more  impediments 
to  the  movement  of  capital  and  goods  across 
international  borders,  we  should  be  giving 
our  full  support  to  the  development  of  a 
code  of  international  trading  which  Is  not 
only  freer  but  Is  also  fairer. 

"Instead  of  raising  more  restrictive  trade 
barriers — such  as  are  currently  being  pro- 
posed— we  should  be  exercising  a  keen  sensi- 
tivity about  the  adverse  effects  these  could 
have  upon  our  International  relationships 
and  in  affairs  of  state  that  are  more  Impor- 
tant than  business  matters." 

Reduction  of  international  trade  barriers 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  has  benefitted  all  participating  na- 
tions— and  few.  If  any,  more  than  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Blackie  said. 

"Now,  however,  the  results  of  the  recent 
and  most  successful  round  of  negotiations 
under  GATT  are  being  threatened  by  the  at- 
tempts 01  certain  segments  of  U.S.  business 
to  have  new  barriers  raised  against  Imports 
which  compete  with  their  products." 

These  attempts.  If  successful,  would  bring 
reprisals  by  other  countries  designed  to  re- 
duce U  S  exports  to  them,  he  pointed  out. 
In  addition,  they  are  creating  hostility  that 
win  make  more  difficult  the  negotiations  now 
so  Importantly  needed  to  bring  about  a  gen- 
eral reduction  of  nontarlfl  devices  which  are 
unduly  impeding  trade  and  Interfering  with 
the  full  force  and  effect  of  tariff  reductions, 
he  declared 

Mr.  Blackie  said  the  recent  round  of  nego- 
tiations under  GATT  should  be  allowed  to  go 
into  full  effect,  and  emphasis  should  be 
placed  now  on  removal  of  discriminatory 
nontarlff  devices  designed  to  restrict  im- 
ports or  to  stimulate  exports — beyond  the 
allowable  provisions  of  GATT. 

It  would  seem  appropriate  to  recognize  the 
plea  of  lesser  developed  countries  for  special 
consideration  which  would  permit  them  to 
export  whatever  they  may  have  to  sell — and. 
If  necessary  for  that  purpose,  to  be  granted 
special  dispensation  which  would  waive  the 
GATT  principle  of  nondiscrimination  on  a 
most-favored-natlon  basis,  he  said. 

"Instead  of  more  monetary  aid  to  the 
emerging  nations,  we  should  be  giving  more 
thought  to  how  they  might  be  helped  to  help 
themselves  by  trade." 

Controls  on  U.S.  Investment  abroad  should 
be  abolished  at  the  very  earliest  possible  time 
and  preferably  no  later  than  the  day  after 
a  settlement  is  reached  in  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict, Mr  Blackie  said. 

"Over  a  considerable  period  of  time  the 
Income  from  direct  private  Investment  abroad 
has  substantially  exceeded  the  outlays  for 
such  a  purpose  and  except  for  exports  such 
Income  has  constituted  the  largest  contri- 
bution to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments."  he 
pointed  out. 

In  addition,  the  overseas  subsidiaries  and 
affiliates  of  American  concerns  are  frequently 
the  means  by  which  exports  from  the  United 
States  are  expanded   and   proliferated. 

Mr.  Blackie  said  the  failure  of  the  com- 
munist economic  system.  In  contrast  to  the 
success  of  free  enterprise  capitalism.  Is  caus- 
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Ing  socialist  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  to 
adopt  some  basic  elements  of  capitalism. 

"Our  cause  might  be  better  served  If  we 
were  to  stop  regarding  all  of  these  coun- 
tries as  mere  components  of  one  monolithic 
bloc,"  he  said.  "If  they  were  treated  more 
as  independent  sovereign  states,  does  it  not 
seem  possible  that  there  might  be  a  better 
prospect  of  accelerating  the  tendency  toward 
greater  independence  which,  In  several  in- 
stances, is  already  rising  to  the  surface." 

Mr.  Blackie  said  the  U.S.  must  not  con- 
centrate too  Intently  on  the  idea  that  the 
competitive  battle  will  be  fought  In  the  pro- 
duclng-exportlng  countries.  Instead  we 
should  be  considering  the  significance  of  a 
stronger  probability  that  It  will  be  fought  in 
the  much  greater  third  party  Importing  mar- 
kets outside  these  countries,  he  asserted. 

"Instead  of  proliferating  into  a  number 
of  regional  customs  unions  or  common  mar- 
kets, the  way  should  be  prepared  to 
have  the  Industrialized  countries  eventually 
become  one  big  common  market  of  free  coun- 
tries trading  and  Investing  freely  In  confident 
Interdependence. 

"Instead  of  relying  on  or  hoping  for  wage 
Inflation  abroad,  we  should  be  acting  dili- 
gently and  responsibly  to  keep  costs  and 
prices  down  at  home.  Instead  of  thinking  of 
our  companies  as  localized  units  of  only 
American  business,  we  should  be  considering 
how  their  resources  might  better  be  exploited 
in  the  total  world  of  expanding  industry  and 
commerce." 


QUESTIONNAIRE  TO 
CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  my 
custom  for  some  time,  I  have  prepared 
and  will  mail  shortly  a  questionnaire 
to  all  of  the  voting  citizens  of  the  16th 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio.  As  I  have 
told  them  many  times,  "Your  Congress- 
man, Prank  T.  Bow,  would  like  your 
opinion,"  and  I  hope  there  will  be  a  heavy 
response  so  that  we  can  lay  plans  for 
legislative  work  in  the  future. 

The  questionnaire  will  contain  an  ex- 
planatorj'  message  as  follows : 

Dear  CoNSTiTtTErrr :  Some  of  my  friends 
and  colleagues  urged  me  to  suspend  the  fall 
questionnaire  this  year  because  they  said 
the  people  are  growing  tired  of  campaign  dis- 
cussions and  will  net  respond.  I  have  disre- 
garded this  advice,  for  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  discussion  of  government  problems  dur- 
ing the  campaign  has  heightened  Interest 
In  and  knowledge  of  the  Issues  and  should 
result  in  a  bigger  and  better  Informed  re- 
sponse to  the  annual  fall  poll.  I  hope  you 
agree  and  wlU  take  a  few  moments  to  indicate 
your  position  on  the  questions. 

Many  of  them  relate  both  to  actions  taken 
by  the  90th  Congress,  now  near  the  end  of 
Its  two-year  term,  and  to  action  suggested 
for  the  91st  Congress  which  will  convene 
In  January. 

Space  Is  provided  below  for  your  personal 
comment  concerning  the  most  Important 
problem  for  the  91st  Congress. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  write  or  call  me 
whenever  you  wish  to  express  your  opinion 
or  If  you  have  a  Pederal  Government  problem 
with  which  I  can  be  of  assistance. 

Prank  T.  Bow. 

The  questions  will  read  as  follows: 
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FRANK  T.  BOW'S  19U  FAU  QUESTIONNAIRE 


September  26,  1968 


Hh 


Hers 


For  each  of  th«  tollowini  quntions,  p4«ai«  Chech  the  1  alternative  that  most  closely  represents  your  opinion  (space  is  provided  lor  t>oth  husband  and  wile): 
1    Oo  you  think  our  present  draft  law  should  t>e — 

(a)  AtMltshed  in  favor  of  a  voluntary  Army  with  tiM  dralt  avaiUMe  la  tiineol  war 

(b)  Changed  to  a  strict  lottery _ 

(c)  Changed  to  draft  19-year-olds  first. 


(d)  Changed  to  give  collMi  graduate  students  automatic  defemiMts. . 
I  nwoi  a 


(e)  Continued  pretty  nwdi  as  is. 
Should  we  attempt  to  curb  rielinf  and  disturbances  in  our  cities  by— 

(a)  More  Federal,  State,  and  local  programs  and  funds  to  up-grade  the  ghettos  and  ghetto  residanb 

lb)  Stricter  law  enforcement  and  riot  control  by  authorities 

(c)  More  emphasis  on  involvement  of  private  interests  in  the  ghettos 

(d)  Combination  of  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  .  

Should  the  Government  attempt  to  hold  down  inflation  by — 

(a)  Increasing  income  taies 

(b)  Reducing  Government  spending - 

(c)  Reducing  Government  spending  and  iacWlllH  iwcoim  tMtu 

(d)  Instituting  wage  and  price  controls .; 

(e)  Take  no  lurther  steps  at  this  time 

There  is  considerable  dissatisfaction  with  the  pnaml  lyitiw  oi  tlKting  a  President.  Would  you  favor— 

(a)  Abolishing  the  electoral  college  but  ralaMifllMalKloral  vole  system,  automalicallv  awarding  the  electoral  votes  to  cKh  State  to  the  winner  ot  the  popular  vote. . 

(b)  Determining  the  electoral  vote  ol  a  State  e«  Uio  basis  ol  one  vote  to  the  popular  winner  in  each  Congressional  district  plus  two  at-larga  votes  tor  the  statewide 

popular  winner 

(c)  Dividing  the  electoral  vote  Ola  Stale  according  to  the  pereafltaga  ol  total  popular  vote  tor  each  candidal* 

(d)  Electing  the  President  by  direct  popular  vote 

If  the  Paris  paace  talks  continue  to  be  stalemated,  what  kind  ol  polky  do  you  think  tho  Unilad  Stales  should  follow  in  VialnaniT  ^ 

(a)  Witndraw  immediately  

(b)  Withdraw  to  populated  areas  only. 


a 
a 
a 
a 
a 

a 

D 

n 
a 


n 
o 
a 


a 

D 
D 

D 
D 
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(c)  Stop  all  bombing  ol  North  Vietnam i D 


(d)  Maintain  present  military  and  diplmnalk  eflorts. 

(e)  Turn  the  major  burden  ol  the  fighting  over  to  th*  South  Vietnamasa. 

.-.(')  Wage  all-out  attKk  tor  military  victory 

Do  you  think  that  tha  paace  denionstfations  wMI— 

(a)  Lead  ta  paaca «... 

(b)  ConlrilMtato  better  communication  in  our  society 

(c)  Make  no  contributkin,  but  are  not  harmful 

(d)  Contribute  to  confusk)n  and  discontent  in  our  socialy 


(a)  Land  encouragement  to  the  enemy. 
CriUMM  ol  Um  wettare  program  based  upon  lis  lack  ol  incantiv*  to  laarn  or  earn  has  resulted  in  many  suggastk>ns  lor  subtlluta  programs  or  reviston  ol  present  programs. 


a 
a 

D 

a 
□ 
a 
n 

n 


n 
a 
a 

D 

a 
a 
a 

a 

a 

D 

a 
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n 
□ 

D 

D 
D 
□ 
3 

n 
a 

a 
a 
a 
a 

a 


Do  yoa  favor— 

(a)  Continuatkin  of  welfare  as  now  constituted D 

(b)  Continuatnn  but  with  special  incentives  for  job  training  lor  mothers  Including  support  lor  day-care  centers  whNe  mothers  train  or  work □ 

(c)  Substitution  ol  guaranteed  annual  income  (most  suggest  S600  par  year  per  tamily  membef  with  $3,000  maximum)  with  Incentive  provisions  to  gal  head  ot  housa- 

hold  trained  and  employed 

8.  The  90lh  Congress  enacted  a  dozen  consumer  protectun  laws  including  aeto  safety,  "wholesome  meat",  "wholesome  poultry",  truth  in  lending  and  established  a  Na- 

tional Commission  on  PndlKt  Safety  Oo  you  believe — 

(a)  Tha  Federal  Gonaniwaat  to  a  responsibility  to  assure  that  every  product  is  safe,  honestly  advertised,  serviceable,  etc 

(b)  The  Federal  Govammawl  has  gone  as  far  as  it  should  in  this  field  ol  legislation  

(c)  The  Federal  Government  has  no  responsibility  in  this  field  of  legislation 

The  following  questions  ask  your  opinion  regarding  the  priority  of  Federal  programs  (please  indicate  your  opinion  concerning  the  ralativa  priority  and  tha  eitent  lo  which  each  should  be  supported) : 

9.  Which  ol  the  following  programs  deserve  prnrity  in  the  allocation  of  Federal  monies  in  196^707  Rank  1  to  10  in  order  ol  pnority  and  indicate  whether  you  Ihink  the  Federal  Government 

should  spend  more  (M),  less  (L),  or  the  same  (S)  for  each : 


a 


a 
n 

n 


n 
a 


a 


Rank 


His 


Han 


His 

Hers 

M 

L 

s 

M 

L 

S 

Edacaiien 

a 

n 

D 

n 

n 

D 

n 

D 

a 

a 

D 

a 

D 

D 

a 

D 

Housing 

a 

^ 

n 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

Space „ 

o 

D 

D 

D 

D 

a 

D 

Delafls* 

n 

a 

D 

a 

n 

a 

D 

D 

Wallaca 

n 

a 

a 

D 

a 

a 

D 

a 

Foreign  aid _ 

a 

D 

D 

D 

D 

a 

D 

a 

Farm  program . „ 

a 

o 

D 

a 

D 

a 

D 

a 

Law  enlorcemant                         ..     ... 

□ 

a 

n 

D 

n 

a 
a 

D 

n 

n 

n 

D 
D 

n 

Health                                    

a 

a 

10.  Which  ot  the  toltowing  should  be  given  priority  on  the  agenda  ol  the  91st  Congress? 
Rank  1  to  7  in  order  ol  priority : 

Tax  ralorm 

Revision  ol  electoral  system 

Revision  ol  wellaie  laws 

Federal  fax  sharing  with  Stales 

Haavar-type  commission  to  improve  gevammani  management  and  organizaliafl 

RavMon  of  draft  law 

Other 

Oo  you  think  the  activity  ol  tha  Federal  Government  in  the  followinr  areas  should  be  more  (M),  lass  (L),  or  the  same  (S)7 


Rank 


His 


Hers 


a 
a 
a 

D 

a 
n 

D 


□ 

D 

O- 

a 

□ 

■J 


Hit 


Hars 


(a)  Generation  ol  electric  power 

(b)  Creation  of  additional  national  parks  and  recreation  areas 

(c)  fncouiage  Indians  to  tram  lor  |Obs  and  assimilation  in  off- reservation  society. 

(d)  Air  and  water  pollution  control  grants  to  States  and  cities. 

(e)  Health  research     , ., 

(f)  Distribution  of  food  to  needy  American  families 

(i)  Distribution  ot  food  to  other  areas  ol  the  wortd 

(h)  The  Apollo  moon  proiect a 

(i)  Development  ol  an  orbiting  bombardment  systaai.. 

(j)  Development  ol  an  antibairistic  missile  system 
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THE   ATOM    AND    TRANQUILLITY 


HON.  HOWARD  H.  BAKER,  JR. 

OP    TXNNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 12,  last  year  the  Senate  passed  Senate 
Resolution  155,  stating  its  sense  that  the 
construction  of  nuclear  desalting  plants 
in  the  Middle  East  would  promote  ob- 
jectives in  the  highest  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  materially  aid  the 
prospects  for  a  durable  peace  in  that  war- 
weary  corner  of  the  world.  That  resolu- 
tion was  sponsored  by  53  Members  of 
this  body,  men  of  all  political  persuasions. 

A  specific  proposal  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  such  plants  has 
been  made  by  General  Eisenhower  and 
former  AEC  Chairman  Lewis  L.  Strauss. 
As  a  result  of  the  Senate  resolution,  a  de- 
tailed feasibility  study  is  now  underway 
under  the  auspices  of  the  AEC.  And  both 
major  and  national  political  parties  have 
endorsed  the  concept  of  nuclear  desalt- 
ing in  the  Middle  East  in  their  1968  plat- 
forms. 

Mr.  President,  on  September  5,  the  Al- 
buquerque Tribune  lent  its  editorial  sup- 
port to  this  proposal.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Atom  and  Tranquilitt 

In  one  short  sentence  of  their  long-winded 
national  platform,  the  Democrats  joined  the 
Republicans  In  supporting  one  of  the  most 
imaginative  and  promising  projects  for  peace 
and  prosperity  In  the  Middle  East. 

The  Clilcago  platform  says : 

"We  support  efforts  to  raise  the  living 
standard  throughout  the  Middle  East,  in- 
cluding desallnlzatlon  and  regional  Irrigation 
projects  which  cut  across  state  frontiers." 

Thus  both  political  parties  have  now  en- 
dorsed the  Strauss- Easenhower  plan  for  U.S. 
aid  in  the  construction  of  immence  nuclear- 
flred  plants  that  would  produce  sweet  water 
from  the  sea  for  irrigation  and  powe-  for  the 
Joint  benefit  of  the  Arabs  and  Israel. 

These  plants  would  be  the  heart  of  great 
agricultural-commercial  developments  in  the 
expectation  that  in  economic  co-operation 
lies  the  way  to  peace.  We  believe  this  is  the 
road  to  follow. 


Senate  and  State  Department  backing  of 
the  plan  already  has  been  given.  The  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  now  is  making 
its  studies.  These  must  not  be  delayed. 

Adm.  Lewis  Strauss,  former  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  origi- 
nator with  General  Eisenhower  of  the  pro- 
posal. Is  no  starry-eyed  dreamer. 

With  the  nationwide  support  the  project 
now  has,  contesting  groups  In  the  Middle 
East  would  help  themselves  and  the  world  by 
beginning  the  negotiations  that  could  make 
this  plan  a  shining  reality. 

Such  peaceful  use  of  the  split  atom  could 
unite  the  nations  that  so  continuously 
threaten  the  peace. 


A  PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  THE 
HONEY  IMPORT  BILL 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Septem- 
ber 1968  issue  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal  includes  an  excellent  analysis  of 
the  honey  import  bill  by  my  friend  and 
colleague,  Congressman  James  Smith,  of 
Oklahoma.  I  insert  the  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  :  . 

A  Progress  Report  on  the  Honey   Import 

Bn.L 

(By  Congressman   James   V.   SMrxH,  Fourth 

District  of  Oklahoma ) 

I  thought  that  I  should  report  to  members 
of  the  American  Beekeeping  Federation  con- 
cerning the  present  status  of  the  honey  Im- 
port bill,  H.R.  10677.  which  I  originated  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  behalf  of 
the  honey  producers. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  recently 
held  omnibus  hearings  on  all  import  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the  90th 
(Congress  which,  of  course,  included  the  bill 
affecting  honey  and  honey  products.  At  this 
time  the  C!ommlttee  has  not  reported  out 
any  legislation  favorably  and,  since  the 
House  is  rushing  for  adjournment,  it  appears 
that  this  legislation  will  probably  be  held 
over  until  the  91st  Congress. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Committee  has 
not  found  reason  to  act  quickly  on  this 
legislation  because  of  several  reasons  but 
notably  due  to  the  total  opposition  which 
this  bill  has  faced  from  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission.  The  CommlESion  has  reported 
its  findings  to  the  Committee  in  which  it 
goes    into    considerable    detail    as    to    the 


reasons  for  the  Commission's  opposition. 
Primarily  the  Commission  is  opposed  to  the 
bill  because  they  state  that  the  enactment 
of  this  bill  would  contravene  a  U.S.  commit- 
ment under  the  General  Agreement  of  Tariffs 
and  Trade  not  to  impose  a  duty  higher  than 
1  cent  per  pound  on  honey.  The  imposition 
of  a  quota  on  honey  and  honey  products 
would  also  contravene  a  commitment  under 
Article  XI  of  the  GATT  not  to  Impose  quotas 
on  such  products,  according  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

Further,  the  Commission  sets  forth  to  the 
Committee  that,  under  Section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  there  are  pro- 
cedures whereby  the  President  may  Impose 
a  fee  up  to  50  percent  or  a  quota  on  Imports 
of  honey  or  honey  products  should  imports 
thereof  cbme  in  under  such  conditions  and 
in  such  quantities  as  to  render,  or  tend  to 
render  ineffective,  or  materially  Interfere 
with  the  price  support  program  with  respect 
to  honey.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  ever  requested  the 
President  to  initiate  an  investigation  under 
Section  22. 

As  well,  we  have  received  considerable  op- 
position from  the  American  Bakers'  Associa- 
tion who  state  to  the  Committee  that  they 
could  conceive  of  no  Justification  for  any 
tariff  on  imported  honey,  much  less  the  im- 
p>osltlon  of  a  quota.  The  Association  takes  the 
(Kisition  that,  according  to  government  sta- 
tistics, annual  Imports  of  honey  for  the  years 
1963  through  1966  were  less  than  8  million 
pounds,  or  less  than  3  percent  of  our  domes- 
tic annual  production  of  280  million  pounds. 
The  Association,  however,  admits  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  Mexico  and  Argentina  are  the 
source  of  some  95  percent  of  the  imported 
honey  which  their  industry  consumes. 

It  appe  rs  to  me  that  beekeepers  of  this 
country  are  receiving  tremendous  opposition 
to  their  proposal  which  is  going  to  be  offset 
by  additional  hard  legislative  work  on  my 
part  and  other  Congressmen,  to  be  able  to 
realize  the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  The 
mood  of  Congress  at  this  time  Is  not  to  dis- 
allow Importations  Into  this  country  of  any 
product  even  though  restrictions  can  be  Jus- 
tified, as  in  the  case  of  the  beekeepers, 
whereby  the  importation  of  these  products 
are  causing  serious  economic  results  among 
honey  producers. 

Please  be  assured  that  I  will  continue  to  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  cause  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  legislation,  and  I  think  the  right- 
ness  of  this  legislation  should  have  some 
merit  as  we  proceed  through  the  legislative 
channels  of  the  House. 

(Editor's  Note:  Of  course,  this  was  written 
before  the  adjournment  of  the  90th  Congress. 
This  article  points  out  clearly  the  tremen- 
dous oppiosltlon  to  this  bill,  which  should 
emphasize  the  real  need  for  honey  producers 
to  write  their  representatives  urging  them  to 
support  H.R.  10677.) 


SENATE— Frirfay,  September  27,  1968 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  September  24. 1968) 


The  Senate  met  in  executive  session 
at  10  a.m.,  on  the  expiration  of  the  re- 
cess, and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God.  may  Thy  truth  make 
us  free — free  from  pride  and  prejudice 
and  from  all  the  ugly  sins  of  disposition 
that  doth  so  easily  beset  us. 

Lift  us  above  the  mud  and  scum  of 
mere  things  to  the  holiness  of  Thy 
beauty  so  that  the  common  tasks,  and 


the  trivial  round  may  be  edged  with 
crimson  and  gold. 

This  day  in  our  fellowship  and  in  our 
service,  let  us  put  into  the  fugitive  frag- 
ments of  every  day  such  quality  of  work 
as  shall  make  us  unashamed  when  the 
day  is  over  and  all  the  days  are  gone. 

Heal  the  divisions  which  shorten  the 
arm  of  our  national  might  as  we  stand 
at  this  crossroads  of  history.  Make  us  tall 
enough  for  these  testing  days. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.  Amen. 


SUPREME   COURT   OF  THE   UNITED 
STATES 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Abe  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
Senator  desires  to  speak  tomorrow.  Sat- 
urday, on  the  pending  business  of  talcing 
up  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas, 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership,  on 
that  ba.sis.  to  have  the  Senate  go  over 
until  Monday.  But  if  any  Senator  wishes 
to  speak  tomorrow  on  the  pending  mat- 
ter, the  leadership  will  be  most  happy  to 
accommodate  him  or  them  and  caJl  a 
session  for  tomorrow.  We  do  not  wish  to 
abridge  the  right  of  anyone  to  speak: 
and  I  make  these  remarks  for  that 
reason. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  certainly  want 
to  reserve  the  right  to  speak  tomorrow. 

Mr.-MANSF'IELD.  I  hope  the  Senator 
ilndersrands  fully  the  point  I  am  making. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thought  the  Senator 
had  finished  that  point. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  any  Senator 
does  not  wish  to  speak  tomorrow,  it  is 
my  intention  to  file  the  cloture  motion 
today.  If  a  Senator  wishes  to  speak  to- 
morrow, we  will  be  glad  to  call  the  Senate 
Into  session  so  that  those  who  desire  to 
do  so  on  tomorrow  may  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  speak. 

The  only  reason  I  make  the  state- 
ment, I  would  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  is  that  I 
should  like  to  put  the  Senate  on  notice 
that  if  no  one  is  to  speak  tomorrow.  It 
Is  the  intention  to  file  the  cloture  motion 
today,  so  that  we  would  not  be  In  session 
tomorrow.  The  Intervening  day  would  be 
Monday,  and  1  hour  after  convening  on 
Tuesday  the  vote  on  the  motion  for  clo- 
ture would  take  place.  If.  however,  there 
are  Members  who  wish  to  speak  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  will  be  in  session  for  that 
purpose  and  the  cloture  motion  will  be 
filed  tomorrow. 

So  this  is  just  an  explanatory  state- 
ment which  I  wish  to  make  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  It  Is  very  commendable  of  him  to 
inform  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

However,  for  the  time  being.  I  should 
like  to  reserve  the  right  to  speak  tomor- 
row. I  do  not  know  what  the  situation 
win  be  today,  but  later  in  the  day.  and 
before  very  long.  I  .shall  try  to  advise  the 
leader  as  to  the  situation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  fair  enough. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  had  planned,  per- 
haps, to  speak  somewhat  briefly  this 
afternoon.  But  if  we  are  going  to  be  In 
session  tomorrow,  I  may  defer  my  re- 
marks until  tomorrow.  If  I  do  not  get  the 
opportimity  to  speak  this  afternoon  on 
^e  pending  motion,  I  should  like  to 
speak  tomorrow. 

As  I  understand,  it  is  a  question  of 
the  vote  on  the  cloture  motion  being  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  definitely  it  wiU 


be  Tuesday,  regardless.  But  if  we  do  not 
meet  tomorrow,  I  would  file  the  cloture 
motion  today.  If  we  meet  tomorrow,  I 
would  have  to  file  it  tomorrow  because 
of  the  one  Intervening  day  requirement. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  what  I  was 
most  concerned  about,  that  the  vote  on 
the  cloture  motion  would  be  on  Tues- 
day rather  than  Monday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  distinguished  leader  would 
be  prepared  at  this  time  to  give  an  indi- 
cation of  proceeding  beyond  that  date 
with  respect  to  a  second  cloture  motion, 
in  the  event  that  should  become  neces- 
sary'. At  the  moment,  I  think  in  terms 
primarily  of  my  own  commitments  I 
should  like  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  make  a  statement  at  this  time  which 
will  encompass  my  feelings  on  the 
matter. 

Much  will  depend  on  the  outcome  of 
the  vote  on  Tuesday  next.  It  is  my  pres- 
ent intention  to  move  at  least  for  a  sec- 
ond vote  on  cloture,  but  that  decision 
will  not  be  finalized  until  we  see  what 
the  results  are  on  the  first  vote. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  can  appreciate 
that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  I  do  not  intend 
to  keep  the  Senate  in  session  all  year,  I 
say  to  the  dlstlngiUshed  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished leader,  and  I  certainly  commend 
him  for  that  decision  and  that  assur- 
ance. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
decided  to  file  a  cloture  motion  either 
today  or  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  depending  on 
whether  or  not  the  Senate  is  to  be  in 
session  tomorrow. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  confer  as  soon 
as  I  can  with  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, which  will  be  within  the  hour. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  leave  at  the  desk  the  cloture  mo- 
tion, so  that  Senators  will  be  aware  of 
what  the  procedural  situation  is  at  the 
present  time,  and  I  would  hope  that  not 
later  than  3  o'clock  this  afternoon  it 
might  be  possible  to  inform  the  Senate 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  ses- 
sion tomorrow. 

I  thank  the  Senate  for  its  considera- 
tion and  courtesy. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  on 
an  extraneous  matter  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
BuRDiCK  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 


THE  RESIGNATION  OP  GEORGE  W. 
BALL  AS  AMBASSADOR  TO  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  1962 
I  had  the  honor  to  be  a  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations,  by  virtue  of  an  appoint- 
ment by  President  John  P.  Kennedy. 


My  experience  in  that  capacity  has.  I 
think,  provided  a  little  unusual  knowl- 
edge and  insight  in  the  matter  which  I 
propose  to  discuss  briefly  for  a  few  min- 
utes. 

Never  In  the  history  of  the  country 
have  we  seen  such  a  disintegration  of  an 
administration  as  we  have  been  wltne.",s- 
Ing  In  the  past  few  months,  with  people 
leaving  Cabinet  posts  to  enter  political 
campaigns,  leaving  Cabinet  posts  to  en- 
ter private  life  and  lucrative  jobs,  and 
people  deserting  the  ship  one  after  an- 
other. But  the  matter  which  came  to  our 
attention  yesterday  Is  one  which  must 
shock  every  American,  and  it  ties  in  par- 
ticularly to  the  situation  which  we  face 
now  with  regard  to  the  pending  nomina- 
tion. We  have  all  been  aware  of  this 
game  of  political  and  musical  chairs 
that  has  been  going  on. 

I  have  in  my  hand  an  article  from  a 
wire  service  that  states: 

Hubert  Humphrey  said  last  night  he  would 
be  "very  much  moved"  by  the  foreign  policy 
advice  of  George  Ball,  who  quit  the  United 
Nations  to  Join  the  Vice  President's  cam- 
paign. 

Mr.  President,  it  must  come  as  a  shock 
to  the  American  people  that  the  man  who 
resigned  yesterday  to  join  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey's political  campaign  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  only  the  day  before, 
so  we  have  probably  the  shortest  ambas- 
sadorship in  history;  a  man  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  one  day,  who  left  the  am- 
bassadorship to  the  United  Nations  the 
next  day  to  join  a  political  campaign. 
From  the  text  of  these  wires,  it  appears 
that  he  may  achieve  even  a  greater  role 
in  Mr.  HtJMPHRKY's  campaign. 

I  would  say  this  to  Mr.  Humphrey.  A 
man  who  will  desert  the  ship  as  rapidly  as 
Mr.  Ball  deserted  it  will  desert  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey down  the  road  just  as  fast  it  suits 
his  occasion  and  needs. 

But  I  am  shocked  by  things  beyond  this 
political  chicanery.  Here  we  are  involved 
in  the  United  Nations  where  we  are 
facing  more  critical  problems  than  at  any 
time  In  history.  We  have  the  Vietnam  is- 
sue, and  the  continuing  efforts  to  arrive 
at  some  understanding  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  Paris.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  the  Secretary  General  of  the  U.N.. 
who  should  be  removed,  recommending 
that  the  United  States  should  disarm  and 
leave  ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  Vietnam.  We  have  the 
Near  East  situation,  and  everyone  who 
can  read  knows  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  explosive  situations  in  the  entire 
world.  And.  of  course,  we  have  the  grave 
crisis  precipitated  by  Russian  barbarism 
in  Czechoslovakia. 

We  have  numerous  other  matters  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  which  are  a 
vital  importance  to  this  country. 

So  at  this  hour,  at  this  moment.  24 
hours  after  the  Senate  has  confirmed 
this  man,  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  are  faced  with  this  resig- 
nation so  that  Mr.  Ball  can  go  out  on 
the  political  campaign  trail,  presumably 
with  the  idea  that  he  will  be  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  the  end  of  the  campaign. 

To  put  the  matter  in  ordinary  every- 
day street  language,  what  this  amounts 
to  Is  exactly  like  the  captain  or  quarter- 
back of  a  football  team,  who  sees  his 
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team  lined  up  on  the  field,  ready  for  the 
klckoff,  and  r.t  that  moment,  at  that 
very  moment,  walks  over  to  his  coach 
and  says,  "Coach.  I  am  sorry.  I  am  quit- 
ting." 

At  a  time  when  we  needed  help,  at  a 
time  when  we  needed  leadership  in  the 
United  Nations,  at  a  time  when  we  need 
strong  and  knowledgeable  men,  at  a 
time  when  we  need  men  of  loyalty,  loyal- 
ty to  the  President  and  loyalty  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  but  most  of  all  loyal- 
ty to  the  American  people,  this  man  has 
such  a  small  concept  of  his  job  that  he 
can  quit  it  and.  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, leave  the  first  post  leaderless  be- 
cause no  matter  what  the  qualifications 
of  the  new  Ambassador  may  be  he  cannot 
step  into  a  job  like  that,  considering  the 
mammoth  problems  he  faces,  and  do  the 
job  we  would  like  to  have  him  do  in  the 
United  Nations. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  shock- 
ing pieces  of  political  chicanery  that  has 
come  down  the  turnpike  during  my  politi- 
cal life.  I  hope  others  will  speak  out,  be- 
cause we  should  let  Mr.  Ball  know  not 
just  what  Republicans  and  Democrats 
think  about  it.  but  what  all  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  think  about  his  abandon- 
ment of  his  duties  and  his  loyalties  at 
such  a  critical  time  in  American  history. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
for  the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

iFor  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  tH.J.  Res.  1461) 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1969,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  <S.  945)  to  abolish 
the  oCace  of  U.S.  commissioner,  to  es- 
tablish in  place  thereof  within  the  ju- 
dicial branch  of  the  Government  the 
office  of  U.S.  magistrate,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution  In  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

H.R.  19831.  A  bill  to  provide  funds  on  be- 
half of  a  grateful  nation  In  honor  of  Dwlght 
David  Elsenhower,  34th  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  used  in  support  of  con- 
struction of  educational  facilities  at  Elsen- 
hower College.  Seneca  Palls.  N.Y..  as  a  dis- 
tinguished and  permanent  living  memorial 
to  his  life  and  deeds;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1459.  Joint  resolution  recognizing 
the  fignlflcant  part  which  Harry  S.  Truman 
played  In  the  creation  of  the  United  Nat:o»s. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  out 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  recog- 
nized. 

RESIGNATION  OF  GEORGE  W.  BALL. 
AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS,  AND  NOMINATION  OF 
J,  RUSSELL  WIGGINS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  say  that  I  was  surprised,  as  were 
many  other  Senators,  at  the  sudden  re- 
signation of  Ambassador  George  W.  Ball 
as  chief  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  our  Ambassador  to 
that  organization,  but  that  Is  his  privi- 
lege. The  President  did  notify  the  lead- 
ership yesterday  morning,  and  the  rank- 
ing members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  as  to  what  was  going  to 
occur  on  yesterday  afternoon  respecting 
this  matter. 

There  is  a  bright  lining  to  this  deci- 
sion, though,  in  the  man  of  outstanding 
quality  whose  name  the  President  has 
forwarded  to  the  Senate  as  a  successor 
to  Ambassador  Ball.  Most  Senators  In 
this  Chamber,  I  am  sure,  know  or  know 
of  Mr.  J.  Russell  Wiggins:  know  of  his 
splendid  integrity  and  ability,  and  know 
him  as  a  man  of  wide  knowledge  and 
understanding — a  man  who,  because  of 
his  background,  will  not  go  "cold,"  so  to 
speak,  into  the  new  post  which  he  Is  about 
to  assume. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  man  at  this 
time  than  Mr.  Wiggins  to  take  over  the 
vacancy  which  has  been  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Ball.  I  look  forward, 
in  the  months  ahead,  to  the  highest  qual- 
ity of  representation  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Wiggins  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
and  as  our  Ambassador  to  that  body.  The 
President  could  not  have  made  a  better 
and  wiser  choice  than  the  choice  he  has 
made  In  Mr.  J.  Russell  Wiggins. 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Abe 
Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 


sons  stems  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
leading  newspapers  in  the  country  and 
some  of  the  supporters  of  the  nomination 
of  Abe  Fortas  to  the  Chief  Justiceship 
have  repeatedly  expressed  the  fear  that 
debate  on  the  Senate  floor  on  this  ex- 
tremely complex  issue  will  become  an 
ugly  debate  and  a  debate  which  does  not 
become  the  dignity  of  either  the  principal 
personalities  Involved  or  the  Senate  of. 
the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  meet  this  expressed  fear,  and 
I  hope  that  it  is  not  intended  as  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophesy,  by  stating  at  the 
outset  that  I  do  not  intend  to  hide  be- 
hind empty  phrases,  hollow  cliches,  or 
thinly  veiled  insinuations  in  the  debate 
which  is  sure  to  envelop  us  here  in  the 
Senate  in  the  coming  days.  I  intend  to 
express  myself  as  clearly  and  as  simply 
as  possible  and  I  believe  that  a  state- 
ment of  jjersonsd  views  at  the  outset  is 
best  suited  to  this  purpose. 

Second,  while  there  are  many  issues 
involved  in  this  debate,  I  believe  that 
one  of  the  paramount  issues  facing  the 
Senate  turns  on  the  question  of  human 
judgment.  We  will  be  discussing  the 
judgment  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  certain  actions  he  has  taken 
pursuant  to  that  judgment.  We  will  be 
discussing  the  judgment  of  the  nominee 
in  question.  And  in  so  doing,  we  will  be 
expressing  our  own  personal  judgment 
as  Members  of  the  Senate.  All  of  us  are 
made  up  of  like  frailties.  All  of  us  are 
subject  to  like  imperfections.  But  one 
of  the  principal  confrontations  in  this 
entire  debate  will  center  around  the 
judgment  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Abe 
Fortas,  as  pitted  against  the  judgment 
of  duly  elected  Senators  who  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  fulfill  the  constitutional 
requirement  of  advising  and  consenting 
to  the  express  wishes  of  our  Chief  Exec- 
utive. 

I  do  not  know  Justice  Abe  Fortas.  I 
have  never  met  him.  I  have,  however, 
read  everything  that  I  could  obtain  on 
the  life  and  views  of  this  remarkable 
man  since  his  name  was  placed  in  nomi- 
nation by  the  President. 

From  what  I  have  read,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  he  is  a  man 
who  is  professionally  qualified  to  sit  on 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
His  abilities  as  a  lawyer  are  legend.  His 
expertise  In  legal  analysis  is  unques- 
tioned. His  acute  intelligence  and  intel- 
lectual honesty  cannot  be  impugned. 
But  above  all  these  qualities,  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Fortas  is  a  man  of  intense  loyal- 
ty to  both  his  friends  and  companions 
and  to  a  set  of  ideological  principles  to 
which  he  has  subscribed.  It  is  this  loy- 
alty which  makes  the  difficult  task  of 
the  Senate  in  advising  and  consenting 
all  the  more  bewildering  and  complex. 

I  believe,  from  what  I  can  read  that 
his  sense  of  loyalty  to  friend  and  cause 
has  been  the  real  reason  for  the  dramatic 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomi- 
nations were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 
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gives  cause   for   the  rejection   of   this 
nomination. 

It  Is  this  loyalty  which  dramatizes  a 
fundamental  shift  in  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment as  practiced  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration. This  administration,  more 
than  any  other  in  the  history  of  this 
Republic,  has  sought  to  personalize  the 
power  of  Federal  Government  and  has 
sought  to  reduce  the  participatory 
nature  of  our  entire  constitutional 
system. 

The  checks  and  balances  which  were 
so  carefully  established  by  the  inspired 
framers  of  the  Constitution  have  been 
blurred,  confused,  weakened,  and  brought 
into  disrespect  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  this  administration. 
The  power  of  the  Congress  has  been 
deliberately  diminished  and  the  Su- 
preme Court,  principally  through  the 
activities  of  Justice  Portas.  has  been 
brought  into  questionable  repute. 

Actions,  practices,  and  relationships 
Betweteh"  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Justice  Portas,  only  recently 
revealed,  point  up  the  close  interrela- 
tionships between  certain  business  inter- 
ests and  the  highest  political  office  of 
the  land.  To  tolerate  the  linking  of  these 
interests  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  threatens  the  very  fabric 
of  our  democracy. 

Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once 
described  the  atmosphere  of  the  Supreme 
Court  during  its  deliberations  on  cases 
brought  before  it  as  being  like  the  quiet 
in  the  center  of  the  storm.  Senate  in- 
vestigations have  revealed  that  a  mem- 
ber of  that  Court,  namely.  Justice 
Portas,  has  moved  out  of  the  quiet  of 
that  sanctified  storm  center  on  numerous 
occassions  and  hsis  participated  to  an 
unitnown  degree  in  the  political  decision- 
making processes  surrounding  events 
and  political  crises  of  unparalleled  im- 
portance to  this  country. 

Mr.  Justice  Portas.  apparently  at  the 
direct  personal  request  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  has  involved  himself 
In  events  leading  to  the  suppression  of 
horrifying  race  riots,  to  legislative  action 
following  a  tragic  political  assassination, 
to  the  enunciation  of  social  and  political 
programs  of  this  present  administration 
in  the  state  of  the  Union  message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  suppression  of  criticism  of  an  un- 
popular war  that  more  than  any  other 
single  thing  has  divided  and  disrupted 
our  country  and  brought  fear  and  dis- 
trust to  our  citizens. 

The  storm  center  of  proper  judicial 
deliberations,  as  described  by  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  is  too  demand- 
ing to  leave  any  room  or  cause  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  to  exercise 
their  views  or  their  talent  in  the  greater 
political  arena  of  this  country.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  is  certainly 
entitled  to  the  advice,  counsel,  sym- 
pathy, and  support  of  the  best  minds 
and  Institutions  in  this  country  in  meet- 
ing the  fantastic  crises  which  buffet  our 
National  Government. 

But  there  is  one  exception  to  this  li- 
cense   wlilch    I    believe    all    Americans 

would  like  to  see  granted  to  their  elected 
President.  That  exception  excludes  the 
Supreme  Court  and  Its  members  from 


qualifying  as  susceptible  to  the  call  of 
the  President. 

Mr.  Justice  Portas  revealed  to  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee,  after  per- 
sistent probing  by  diligent  committee 
members,  that  he  had  indeed  called  a 
former  business  associate  who  had  been 
critical  of  administration  policies  and 
pronouncements  concerning  our  na- 
tional involvement  in  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

We  will  recall  now  that  other  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court;  namely,  Justice 
Stewart  and  Justice  Douglas,  have  re- 
peatedly expressed  the  view  that  the  con- 
scription of  our  young  men  to  fight  in 
this  war  does  raise  questions  which  are 
justifiable  and  which  should  be  heard 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Some  citizens  in 
this  country  have  been  bending  every 
effort  to  bring  the  Vietnam  war  issue 
before  the  Supreme  Court  and  I  ask  the 
Senate  now :  Is  it  irrelevant  to  our  consti- 
tutional government  and  to  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  that  a  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  serves  as  a  spokesman  for 
a  questionable  war?  Of  course  that  is 
not  irrelevant. 

The  next  question  to  be  asked  and  a 
question  which  I  regret  was  not  asked 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  its 
investigation  of  Mr.  Justice  Portas,  is 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Justice  Portas  would 
see  fit  to  disqualify  himself  from  the 
Bench  if  the  Vietnam  war  Issue  were 
brought  before  the  Court.  Is  it  proper 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
called  upon  his  loyal  supporter  Abe 
Portas  to  defend  a  tragic  war  which  has 
been  mismanaged,  inexpertly  explained, 
and  for  which  national  Justification  has 
been  sought  after  the  fact?  I  think  not. 
Plnally.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  business  interests 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Mr.  Abe  Portas.  In  February  of 
1968.  the  Ripon  Forum  published  an  ex- 
cellent article  entitled  "The  SMIC  Boon- 
doggle." That  article  was  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  September  17. 
1968.  by  Senator  Griffin.  The  Ripon 
Porum  summarizes  this  article  as 
follows: 

SMIC  stands  for  the  Southwestern  Military 
Industrial  Complex  or  to  put  it  more  person- 
ally, the  friends  of  I^B  J.  Punny  thing:  since 
Lyndon  became  President  stock  prices  of 
SMIC  arms  have  soared:  Texas  has  Increased 
lu  defense  contracts  by  MOTr;  and  old  SMIC 
stalwsurts  like  Abe  Portas  and  Ed  Clark  have 
had  appointments  that  enable  them  to  keep 
an  eye  on  their  bxislness  Interests  while 
serving  our  country. 

Under  the  heading  of  Conflict  of  In- 
terest." this  article  describes  the  new 
style  of  administration  as  practiced  by 
President  Johnson.  I  read  this  portion  of 
this  article  for  the  edification  of  all 
Senators : 

The  Clark  appointment  Is  not — with  all 
ita  crassness  atypical.  Another  Johnson  ad- 
visor. Justice  Portas,  served  as  director  of 
various  SMIC-related  corporations.  Before 
ascending  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Justice 
Portas  was  p>art  of  the  highly  successful 
New  Deal  law  firm  of  Arnold.  Portas  and  Por- 
ter, a  Washington  firm  specializing  In  lobby- 
ing and  tax  law.  He  defended  Johnson — sub- 
sequent to  the  Texas  Senatorial  election  of 
1948 — against  charges  of  election  fraud  In 
a  case  taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Coxut.  In  1903  be  undertook  the  defense  of 


Bobby  Baker,  another  chore  presumably  of 
the  utmost  political  Importance  to  Mr.  John- 
son. 

Portas,  then.  Is  more  than  simply  a  "John- 
son advisor";  he  Is  a  trusted  political  ally. 
So  when  Portas  acted  as  the  President's  en- 
voy In  settling  the  details  of  the  Dominican 
crisis,  he  carried  with  him  at  least  the  aura 
of  Johnson's  pjersonal  endorsement. 

It  is  therefore  particularly  distressing  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Dominican  mission  Port -s 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  o( 
the  SuCrest  Corporation,  a  major  purcha.^er 
of  Dominican  sugar  That  Johnson  sent  him 
into  so  obviously  compromising  a  situation  is 
evident  of  the  Presidents  almost  incredible 
Insensltlvlty  to  the  Issues  raised  by  conflict  of 
Interest. 

Portas  and  Clark  are  merely  representa- 
tive personalities.  Throughout  the  last  30 
years,  people  who  have  played  ball  v.nh 
Johnson  have  found  that  he  plays  ball  with 
them  As  President,  he  has  elevated  this  habit 
Into  a  new  style  of  administration,  "crony- 
ism." In  the  furtherance  of  which  public 
spending  Is  distributed  like  private  larges.se 

Clever  exploitation  of  political  power  tor 
personal  gain  has,  of  course,  many  prece- 
dents in  American  history.  But  this  ought 
not  obscure  the  effects  of  the  Johnson-SMIC 
combine  on  America  and  the  future  course 
of  Its  foreign  policy.  The  recent  trends  de- 
scribed above  are  not  simply  a  matter  o( 
mink  or  vicuna  coats.  A  powerful  segment 
of  the  national  leadership,  perhaps  Includ- 
ing the  President  himself.  Is  deriving  enor- 
mous economic  benefits  from  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  war  In  Asia.  The  result  Is  a  con- 
flict of  Interest  of  grave  proportions  and 
worldwide  significance. 

When  President  Elsenhower  left  office,  lie 
Indicated  the  Inherent  danger  In  the  rela- 
tionship between  government  and  the  de- 
fense industry,  and  he  has  noted  that  a  rapid 
expansion  of  military  spending  tends  to  un- 
dermine democratic  Institutions,  much  as  the 
Influence  of  Congress  has  been  reduced  in 
the  past  four  and  a  half  years. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  reelection 
of  Lyndon  Johnson  In  1968  will  Increase  the 
Influence  of  SMIC  In  the  White  House  and 
cause  a  commensurate  loss  In  Independent 
Judgment  In  the  formulation  and  execution  of 
American  foreign  policy.  Surely,  Mr.  John- 
son's cronyism  will  be  and  should  be  an  Issue 
In  the  coming  campaign. 

Mr.  President,- Mr.  Johnson's  cronyism 
has  become  an  issue  in  the  coming  cam- 
paign, and  it  is  Mr.  Johnson  who  has 
made  it  an  issue.  His  nomination  of  Abe 
Portas  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
crystallzed  serious  questions  concerning 
the  conduct  of  his  administration. 

Within  the  past  several  days,  other 
evidence  has  been  brought  to  light  by 
none  other  than  Ralph  Nader,  a  coura- 
geous young  crusader  for  consumer  in- 
terests. In  an  interview  between  a  rep- 
resentative of  Playboy  magazine  and  Mr 
Nader.  Mr.  Nader  outlines  a  practice  of 
lobbying  that  apparently  has  become 
commonplace  on  the  Washington  scene. 
Mr.  Nader  says,  in  part: 

But  you  also  have  the  wealthy  Wall  Street- 
Washington  law  firms  that  represent  the 
huge  corporations,  and  here  the  ethical  prob- 
lems become  really  acute.  .  .  .  Now.  you've 
got  to  remember  that  whenever  a  major  In- 
dustry gets  Into  real  trouble.  It  doesn't  go  to 
Its  trade  association  or  to  Its  house  counsel, 
but  to  these  Washington-Wall  Street  firms 
that  are  staffed  by  men  who  have  served 
in  government,  who  have  penetrated  the  In- 
terstices of  power  and  who  are  thus  emi- 
nently qualified  to  mediate  and  resolve  prob- 
lems — who  are,  In  short,  masters  of  precon- 
fllct  resolution,  or  the  art  of  settling  prob- 
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lems  in  the  back  room  before  they  burst  Into 
the  public  limelight  and  generate  democra- 
tizing pressures  that  cannot  be  controlled. 
In  this  case,  the  Tobacco  Institute,  the  In- 
dustry spokesman,  enlisted  a  number  of  top 
Washington  law  firms,  the  most  Important 
of  which  were  Arnold,  Portas  and  Porter — 
of  which  Abe  Portas,  now  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  and  a  longtime  friend  of  L.B.J.,  was 
a  senior  partner— and  Covington  &  Burling, 
led  by  Thomas  Austern.  a  veteran  lawyer  and 
backslapplng  Washington  contact  man. 
These  lawyers,  with  the  occasional  help  of 
Mr.  Portas.  met  dally  to  plot  a  strategy  that 
would  decide  the  government's  public  policy 
on  a  major  health  problem  for  years  to 
come,  and  they  lobbied  relentlessly  with 
Congressmen,  bringing  to  bear  all  their  In- 
fluence and  all  the  economic  power  of  the 
tobacco  industry. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  relevant  portions  of  the 
article  from  Playboy  magazine,  for  Octo- 
ber 1968,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Playbot.  Who  are  the  "lobbyist-lawyers" 
you  criticize  for  persuading  Congress  to  go 
e.isy   on   corporate   crime? 

Nader.  First  of  all.  let  me  explain  that 
there  are  two  basic  strata  In  the  legal  profes- 
sion in  this  country.  On  the  one  hand,  you 
have  a  majority  of  lone  lawyers  who  work 
with  poor  or  middle-class  clients;  you  can 
have  serious  ethical  problems  with  this  type 
of  lawyer  in  the  accident,  estate  or  loan  area, 
but  the  abuses  generally  affect  only  Indi- 
vidual clients  who  are  exploited  In  one  way 
or  another.  This  Is  the  more  petty  type  of 
legal  chicanery,  which,  while  It  must  be 
corrected,  does  not  create  a  legitimizing  legal 
framework  for  Itself.  But  you  also  have  the 
wealthy  Wall  Street- Washington  law  firms 
that  represent  the  huge  corporations,  and 
here  the  ethical  problems  become  really  acute. 
The  worst  problem  Is  at  the  top,  not  the  bot- 
tom; the  legal  profession,  like  a  fish,  rots 
from  the  head  down.  My  Interest,  conse- 
quently. Is  primarily  focused  on  these  mega- 
l.iw  firms,  because  they  are  among  the  strong- 
est power  brokers  In  our  society,  particularly 
between  Industry  and  Government:  and  they 
are  also  the  least  understood  power  elite  In 
tr.e  nation. 

These  law  firms,  as  the  legal  agents  of  the 
large  corporations,  are  Involved  directly  in 
preserving  and  extending  corporate  exploita- 
tion of  the  consumer,  often  under  Govern- 
ment protection  via  laws  they  draft.  Such 
lawyers  have  abdicated  or  distorted  their 
legal  ethics  and  their  responsibility  to  the 
public  interest  for  million-dollar  retainers. 
The  behavior  of  these  firms  is  particularly 
irresponsible  because  they  also  set  the  ethical 
tone  for  the  little  lawyer  who  works  with  In- 
dividual clients;  as  he  gazes  up  at  the  Oljrm- 
plan  peaks  of  the  Wall  Street-Washington 
law  firms  and  witnesses  the  squalid  blue- 
chip  cavorting  of  the  country's  best-paid  and 
most  respected  lawyers.  It's  Inevitable  that  he 
will  want  his  slice  of  the  pie,  too.  After  all. 
he'll  say  to  himself.  If  they're  rewarded  with 
8500.000  homes  and  Invitations  to  the  White 
House,  why  shouldn't  he.  In  his  own  little 
practice,  emulate  their  example?  And  so  the 
whole  sordid  ethical  code  of  these  large  firms 
filters  down  the  line  and  helps  create  the 
same  kind  of  operational  atmosphere  for 
other  lawyers. 

Platbot.  What  specific  unethical  acts  do 
you  claim  these  large  law  firms  commit? 
Nader.  Let  me  give  you  two  examples.  And 
let  me  stress  at  the  outset  that  their  activ- 
ities, while  profoundly  unethical,  are  rarely 
Illegal;  they  stay  within  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law— which  they  or  their  predecessors 
often  helped  write.  As  a  case  In  point,  let's 
take  the  cigarette-labeling  legislation  that 


passed  Congress  in  1965.  Here  you  had  a  ques- 
tion of  great  and  lasting  significance  for  pub- 
lice  health:  What  should  Congress  do.  If 
anything.  In  the  light  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's rejjort  on  the  health  hazards  of  smok- 
ing? There  was  a  considerable  demand, 
voiced  by  public  and  echoed  in  Congress, 
that  strict  legislation  be  passed,  warning 
the  consumer  of  the  dangers  of  smoking  and 
initiating  antlsmoklng  campaigns  and  re- 
search for  safer  cigarettes  on  a  large  scale. 
As  this  controversy  got  under  way,  the  to- 
bacco Industry  began  marshaling  Its  forces 
In  Washington  through  Its  lobby,  the  To- 
bacco Institute,  headed  by  ex-Senator  Earle 
C.  Clements,  which  mobilized  legal  support 
for  the  Industry. 

Now,  you've  got  to  remember  that  when- 
ever a  major  Industry  getc  Into  real  trouble. 
It  doesn't  go  to  Its  trade  association  or  Its 
house  counsel,  but  to  these  Washington-Wall 
Street  firms  that  are  staffed  by  men  who 
have  served  In  Government,  who  have  pene- 
trated the  interstices  of  power  and  who  are 
thus  eminently  qualified  to  mediate  and  re- 
solve problems — who  are.  In  short,  masters 
of  preconfllct  resolution,  or  the  art  of  set- 
tling problems  in  the  back  room  before  they 
burst  into  the  public  limelight  and  generate 
democratizing  pressure  that  cannot  be  con- 
trolled. In  this  case,  the  Tobacco  Institute, 
the  industry  spokesman,  enlisted  a  number 
of  top  Washington  law  firms,  the  most  Im- 
portant of  which  were  Arnold,  Fortas  & 
Porter — at  which  Abe  Portas,  now  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice  and  a  longtime  friend  of 
L.  B.  J.,  was  a  senior  partner — and  Covington 
&  Burling,  led  by  Thomas  Austern.  a  vet- 
eran lawyer  and  backslapplng  Washington 
contact  man.  These  lawyers,  with  the  occa- 
sional help  of  Mr.  Portas.  met  dally  to  plot 
a  strategy  that  would  decide  the  Govern- 
ment's public  policy  on  a  major  health  prob- 
lem for  years  to  come,  and  they  lobbied  re- 
lentlessly with  Congressmen,  bringing  to 
bear  all  their  influence  and  all  the  economic 
power  of  the  tobacco  Industry. 

What   was  the  result?   Congress  passed   a 
Cigarette     Labeling     Bill — spearheaded     by 
Dlxlecrat   legislators   from   tobacco   states — 
that  was  completely  without  teeth;  a  bill.  In 
fact,  that  the  tobacco  industry  had  desired 
desperately  and  which  fulfilled  its  every  cor- 
porate need.  The  bill  did  three  major  things 
for   the   Industry.   First,   by   requiring   that 
each  cigarette  pack  be  labeled  on  the  side 
vrtth  the  message  "Smoking  may  be  hazard- 
ous to  your  health,"  It  put  the  smoker  on 
notice   and   gave   the  industry   a   persuasive 
defense  against  potential  liability  suits.  Now 
they  can  say  to  the  plaintiff  in  court,  "Since 
we  warned  you  before  you  assumed  the  risk, 
we  are  absolved  of  all  responsibility."  Let  me 
add  parenthetically  that  even  the  wording  of 
this  warning  was  weak:   "Smoking  may  be 
hazardous  to  your  health,"  Instead  of,  as  the 
Surgeon    General's    report   and    every    other 
serious  study  demonstrates,  "Smoking  is  dan- 
gerous to  your  health."  The  second  boon  the 
bill  gave  the  industry  was  that  It  headed  off 
the  states  from  taking  any  action  to  protect 
consumers   from   smoking   hazards   at   least 
until  1969.  This  was  very  Important  to  Indus- 
try, because  legislators  In  New  York  State, 
under  the  leadership  of  state  senator  Edward 
Splno,  were   on   the  verge  of   passing  very 
tough  legislation  against  cigarette  advertis- 
ing, and  a   number  of  other  states  seemed 
ready  to  follow  New  York's  lead.  So  the  bill 
gave  the  industry  a  five-year  breathing  space, 
during  which  time  its  products  could  con- 
tinue to  be  sold  while  innovations  such  as  the 
100-milIlmeter  cigarette  could  be  Introduced. 
The  th'rd  thing  the  bill  did  for  the  Industry 
was  to  preclude  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, which  had  just  Issued  some  stringent 
proposed  rules  concerning  cigarette  advertis- 
ing, from  acting  in  any  way  again,  at  least  un- 
til 1969.  So  this  bill,  which  many  naive  citi- 
zens viewed  as  a  blow  to  the  tobacco  Industry, 
actually  constituted  a  Congressional  surren- 


der to  the  industry.  And  who  were  the^chl 


tects  of  this  remarkable  tour  de  force?  Wash- 
ington corporate  attorneys  who  listen  to 
after-dinner  pontificatlons  about  lawyers' 
being  the  soul  and  conscience  of  society. 

Let  me  give  you  just  one  more   example 
of  this  type  of  thing.  One  of  the  smallest 
but   most   powerful   Washington   law   firms, 
which   is   also  most  adept  .it  defeating   the 
public  Interest,  was  Clifford  &  Miller,  headed 
by  the  redoubtable  Clark  Clifford,  friend  of 
Presidents  and  presently  our  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. As  a  result  of  the  conviction  of  General 
Electric,    Westlnghouse,   Allls-Chalmers   and 
other  companies  for  violation  of  the  antitrust 
act  by  collusive  long-term  price-fixing,  which 
was    designed    to    maintain    high    wholesale 
prices  for  GE's  and  other  corporations'  elec- 
trical equipment,  a  number  of  municipalities 
and  other  customers  demanded  repayment  of 
overcharges.  After  a  good  deal  of  grumbling, 
the  companies  agreed  to  pay  out  about  $500,- 
000.000  in  punitive  damages.  Prior  to  most  of 
these  settlements.  GE  called  In  Clark  Clifford, 
who  knows  his  way  around  Washington,  and 
asked  him  to  use  his  considerable  Influence 
to  persuade  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
rule  that  the  money  GE  and  the  other  cul- 
pable companies  had  to  pay  out  in  damages 
was    tax-deductible.    After    some    persuasive 
representation  by  Clifford,  believe  it  or  not. 
the  IRS  ruled  Just  that — which  meant  that 
the  punitive  damages  GE  and  its  prlce-flxlng 
partners  paid  out  as  restitution  for  their  own 
criminal  activities  were  written  off  as  "ordi- 
nary and  necessary"  business  expenses;  and 
as  a  result,  the  amounts  were  offset  against 
profits  and  the  Federal  Government  got  50 
percent  less  in  tax  payments  from  the  elec- 
trical companies  involved— a  difference  ulti- 
mately underwritten  by  the  American  tax- 
payer. So  Clark  Clifford  saved  GE  over  $100.- 
000.000;    even    a    one-percent    fee    for    such 
services  would  amount  to  $1,000,000.  This  Is 
the  kind   of  leverage — and  Incentive — these 
top   Washington   lawyers   have.   Even   If  the 
public  interest  is  sacrificed  in  the  process,  no 
criticism  Is  leveled  at  these  attorneys, 

Platbot.  How  do  the  top  corporation  law- 
yers gain  such  influence? 

Nader.  By  skillfully  coordinating  the  in- 
fluence of  their  corporate  client  with  their 
own  personal  Influence  in  Washington.  They 
have  done  this  In  many  ways,  but  the  most 
Important   factor  has   been   their  ability  to 
curry  Presidential  or  Cabinet-level  favor — by 
helping  the  President,  for  example,  get  busi- 
ness support  for  his  tax  legislation  and  bal- 
ance-of-payments    policies,    by    lobbying   in 
Congress    for    his    legislative    programs,    by 
working  for  the  party  organization  and  rais- 
ing campaign  funds,  by  setting  up  key  task- 
force    advisory    committees,    by    persuading 
prominent  businessmen  to  accept  high-level 
Government  appointments  and  by  frequent- 
ly assisting  the  Chief  Executive  and  other 
high  officials  on  a  wide  range  of  ticklish  pol- 
icy matters.  Now.  all  of  these  nonremunera- 
tive  "public  services."  of  course,  have  an  Im- 
pact quid  pro  quo.  The  lawyer  is  repaid  with 
special  early  access  to  Government  informa- 
tion that  will  be  of  use  to  his  corporate  clients 
on  rulings,  regulations,  licensing  or  quotas: 
or  the  Government  vsrlll  take  a  stand  favor- 
ably disposed  to  a  particular  economic  Inter- 
est represented  by  such  a  lawyer;  or  a  Fed- 
eral agency  will  delay  in  acting  contrary  to 
that  economic  Interest. 

Platboy.  Wouldn't  lawTers  such  as  Clif- 
ford and  Portas  answer  you  with  the  argu- 
ment that  they  are  only  serving  their  client 
and  that  in  a  free  society  everyone  has  a 
right  to  legal  representation? 

Nader.  No  one  questions  a  company's  or 
an  industry's  right  to  legal  representation. 
It's  how  they're  represented,  and  for  what 
ptirpose.  that  Is  the  Issue.  If  there  were 
law  firms  on  the  other  side  to  represent  the 
consumer,  to  make  secret  information  pub- 
lic, to  engage  in  meticulous  advocacy,  to  ex- 
pose pay-offs  and  other  undesirable  prac- 
tices, then  lawyers  like  Clark  Glfford  would 
not   be  such   Influential   industry   lobbyists. 
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There's  nothing  reprehenalble  or  unethical, 
for  example,  about  a  criminal  lawyer  repre- 
senting a  crime  chieftain,  because  hla  efforta 
are  countered  and  the  public  protected  by 
the  district  attorneys  office,  the  police  and 
the  whole  proaecutlng  machinery  of  the 
state.  There  are.  unfortunately,  no  such 
countervailing  forces  in  Washington. 

It  ha»  to  be  driven  home  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  the  relationship  between 
big  business  and  these  top  law  firms  Is  not 
a  normal  attorney-client  one  but  a  partner- 
ship extending  far  beyond  the  court  process 
Into  legislation,  administration,  political  and 
diplomatic  lobbying,  business  Investments 
and  directorships  The  American  people  must 
know  how  much  power  these  lawyers  have 
and  how  that  power  Is  frequently  exercised 
to  the  public  detriment.  During  the  196« 
auto-safety  battle  in  Congress,  for  example. 
the  four  OS  auto  companies  hired  attorney 
Lloyd  Cutler  to  represent  them.  Cutler  had 
the  special  task  of  preventing  the  law  from 
including  criminal  penalties  for  willful  and 
knowing  violations  that  would  endanger  hu- 
man life.  Somehow,  he  persuaded  Congress 
that  criminal  sanctions  for  such  acu  as 
knowmgly  putting  defective  vehicles  on  the 
"market-  and  not  recalling  them,  watering 
down  or  adulteraUng  brake  fluids,  etc  .  would 
l>e  punitive,  unnecessary  and  impossible  to 
enforce.  Before  Congress  caved  In  to  Cutler. 
who  applied  a  good  deal  of  pressure.  Senator 
Vance  Hartke.  who  had  introduced  the  crimi- 
nal-sanctions provision,  asked  why  there  was 
such  desperate  lobbying  by  the  auto  Industry- 
to  forestall  a  sanction  that  would  apply  only 
to  knowing  and  willful  violations  of  the 
law  and  not  to  structural  flaws  or  failure  to 
innovate  safety  improvements.  He  dldnt  get 
an  answer.  Did  Mr.  Cutler  have  an  ethical 
and  professional  responsibility  to  consider 
the  human  and  social  effects  of  his  services? 
Did  he  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  was  ex- 
empUng  from  criminal  penalUes  not  only 
his  four  auto-company  clients  but  also  thou- 
sands of  suppliers  and  distributors  whose 
Integrity  Mr.  Cutler  might  not  so  easily  vouch 
for?  Apparently,  he  lost  little  sleep  over  this 
dilemma. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
country  and  its  political  institutions  are 
being  threatened  by  minorities  on  the  left 
and  minorities  on  the  right  as  it  has 
never  been  threatened  before.  The  appeal 
of  George  Wallace,  a  demagogue  and 
spoiler  of  Democratic  institutions  and 
principles,  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 

Pious  mumblings  by  certain  apologists 
that  a  sustained  battle  over  the  confirma- 
tion of  Abe  Forias  to  the  Chief  Justice- 
ship of  the  Supreme  Court  are  predicated 
on  an  effort  to  irresponsibly  discredit  and 
demean  the  stature  of  the  Court  are  as 
unrealistic  as  they  are  condescending. 
The  stature  of  the  Court  has  been  de- 
meaned already  by  the  monumentally 
poor  judgment  displayed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  by  Justice  For- 
tas  since  his  ascension  to  a  seat  on  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  George  Wallaces  of  this  country, 
as  much  as  we  might  denounce  them,  and 
I  here  denounce  him,  are  not  tilting  at 
windmills  when  they  raise  fear  and  sus- 
picion over  the  posture  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  But  the  Supreme  Court  will  not 
be  reformed  and  the  administration  of 
our  Federal  Government  will  not  be  re- 
formed by  the  insinuations  and  pander- 
ings to  fear  and  ignorance  from  the  likes 
of  George  Wallace. 

The  role  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  our 
national  life  and  the  functioning  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  admin- 
istration can  and  should  be  reformed 


from  within  our  two  great  political 
parties.  A  nomination  of  Justice  Abe 
Portas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  a  tragedy  at  this  time  in  our  na- 
tional history.  It  is  a  tragedy  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  itself  which  has  been  dis- 
credited and  brought  under  the  cloud  of 
suspicion  among  our  Nation's  citizens. 
It  is  a  tragedy  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  in  the  closing  days  of 
his  administration  has  chosen  to  stake  his 
personal  pride,  prestige,  and  power  on  the 
confirmation  of  this  nomination.  It  is  a 
tragedy  for  the  President  because  the 
nomination  will  not  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  in  the  90th  Congress. 

Lastly,  it  is  a  personal  tragedy  for  Mr. 
Abe  Fortas.  A  man  of  great  ability,  great 
compassion  for  the  rights  of  individual 
citizens  and  minorities,  a  man  who  has 
labored  unstintlngly  throughout  his  life 
for  the  causes  and  the  persons  to  whom 
he  has  committed  his  loyalty,  has  now 
been  thrust  into  the  eye  of  public  scru- 
tiny, debate,  and  controversy.  It  is  doubly 
a  tragedy  for  Mr.  Fortas  because  he  un- 
doubtedly served  at  the  will  and  call  of 
the  Chief  Executive  and  Commander  in 
Chief  to  whom  he  believed  he  owed  a  per- 
sonal loyalty.  But  that  does  not  excuse. 
It  does  not  excuse  the  President  for  his 
misjudgment,  the  Justice  for  his  impro- 
priety, or  the  Senate  from  its  solemn  re- 
sponsibility to  correct  a  matter  which  is 
obviously  wrong. 

I  call  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  the  nomination  of  Abe 
Portas  to  the  Chief  Justiceship,  and  I  call 
upon  Mr.  Fortas  to  resign  his  seat  on  the 
Supreme  Court  immediately.  The  evi- 
dence brought  to  light  on  this  matter  so 
far  is  justification  enough  for  both  of 
these  requests.  And  how  much  more  evi- 
dence is  there?  We  have  just  seen  the  tip 
of  the  iceberg.  The  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  hearings  were  halted  prt ma- 
turely. What  lies  beneath  the  surface? 

STATEMENT  ON  THE  PTTEXTO  RICAN  CONNECTIONS 
or   ABE   rORTAS 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
with  the  Senate  for  a  few  moments  a 
matter  which  reflects  on  the  judicial 
propriety  shown  by  Associate  Justice  Abe 
Fortas. 

In  pursuing  this  discussion,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  speak  as  a  non- 
lawyer  on  this  subject  But  I  speak  as  a 
Senator  who  is  deeply  concerned,  as  a 
layman  and  citizen,  in  what  appears  to  be 
a  clear  Instance  where  a  Justice  has 
brought  himself  to  the  consideration  of 
a  case,  tainted  with  a  bias  which  was 
bound  to  affect  his  decisiorunaking  ca- 
pability. 

We  know  that  Mr.  Justice  Portas 
served  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
from  1942  to  1946.  According  to  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, one  of  his  responsibilities  was 
supervision  of  the  Division  of  Terri- 
tories, which  had  its  own  chief."  In  this 
capacity.  Justice  Fortas  had  an  Intimate 
part  to  play  In  the  creation  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  In  its  later 
development  and  relationship  with  the 
U.S.  Oovenmient. 

According  to  an  article  written  by  Mar- 
quis Chllds,  appearing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  May  22,  1946,  Abe  Fortas  left 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  In  1946 
and  "within  a  few  days  he  had  accepted 


a  $12,000  retainer  to  represent  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Puerto  Rico  In  this  country." 

I  shall  read  this  article,  entitled  Law 
Industry."  by  Marquis  Chllds,  because  it 
is  short,  and  relevant  to  our  discus.sion 
here. 

One  of  President  Truman's  recurring  com- 
plaints Is  that  he  finds  It  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  recruit  able  men  for  public  otllce 
Boom-time  prosperity  la  luring  them  into 
private  business. 

Younger  men  have  left  the  Government  in 
droves.  One  goal  Is  In  the  law  industry  here  in 
Washington  It  is  fast  becoming  nothing  less 
than  that — an  'Industry."  with  office  spact 
so  scarce  that  houses  are  being  remodeled 
and  suites  of  offices  rented  even  before  the 
plaster  Is  dry. 

One  of  the  recent  recruits  to  the  law  in- 
dustry Is  Abe  Portas.  who  was  Undersecretary 
cf  the  Interior  for  nearly  four  years.  A  lew 
days  after  he  left  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  join  partnership  with  trust-buster 
Thurman  Arnold.  Fortas  accepted  a  $12,000 
retainer  to  represent  the  Government  u5 
Puerto  Rico  In  this  country. 

A  press  release  Issued  by  the  Office  of 
Puerto  Rico — a  recent  creation  of  the  Terri- 
tory's Gov.  Rexford  G.  Tugwcll — declared 
that  Fortas  would  represent  his  Important 
new  client  '  In  all  future  proceedings  belore 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  in  Boston  and  agencits 
of  the  Federal  Government"  This  annouiic  - 
ment  touched  o'l  a  dispute  which  may  ailect 
the  entire  law  Industry  In  Washington 

It  so  happens  that  Puerto  Rlcan  legal  mat- 
ters In  this  country  have  been  ably  handled 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  at  no  cott  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Puerto  Rico.  In  the  past  three 
years,  18  cases  have  been  briefed  and  argued 
by  Justice  and  Interior.  Of  the  cases  In  which 
decisions  have  been  rendered,  only  one  was 
lost. 

Therefore,  Solicitor  Warner  W.  Gardner  of 
the  Interior  Department  was  considerably 
surprised  by  the  announcement  of  Fortas' 
retainer  Gardner  promptly  called  on  Tugwel! 
to  explain  just  what  the  relationship  was 

In  the  course  of  his  letter  to  Tugwell.  lie 
quoted  at  length  from  a  letter  that  Fortas 
had  written  less  than  a  year  before  on  this 
very  same  subject.  Because  It  has  so  much 
bearing  on  the  whole  question  of  the  pro- 
priety of  those  who  leave  the  Government  to 
take  cases  in  which  they  have  had  a  previous 
interest,  the  Fortas  letter  Is  worth  quoting 

"I  believe,"  said  Portas  when,  as  Undersec- 
retary In  charge  of  territorial  affairs  he  wrote 
to  Tugwell  to  protest  against  the  same  kind 
of  arrangement,  "that  continuing  representa- 
tion of  a  Government  or  a  governmental 
agency  by  private  attorneys  is  unsound  and 
tinwlse.  I  know  that,  from  time  to  time,  gov- 
eriunental  agencies  must  and  should  retain 
private  counsel  on  specific  matters  in  order 
to  assist  Government  counsel.  But  except  lor 
such  specialized  assistance,  governments  and 
governmental  agencies  should.  In  my  opin- 
ion, be  represented  by  lawyers  who  are  public 
officials.  In  my  opinion.  It  is  neither  seemly 
nor  appropriate  for  governmental  agencies  to 
be  represented  by  counsel  who  are  not  regu- 
larly constituted  public  officials." 

Fortas  went  on  to  say  that  such  a  rela- 
tionship 'is  apt  to  lead  to  embarrassment, 
regardless  of  the  unimpeachable  character 
of  the  private  attorneys  who  might  be  con- 
cerned." "In  the  event,"  he  said,  "that  the 
private  lawyers  obtained  law  business  from 
private  sources  which  Involved  dealing  with 
the  Government.  It  is  obvious  that  the  sit- 
uation would  be  embarrassing  for  both  the 
lawyers  and  the  Government." 

That  was  good  counsel.  The  Interweaving 
of  private  and  public  business  Is  dubious.  No 
matter  how  good  the  intentions,  the  public 
customarily  gets  the  short  end  of  the  bargain 

When  New  Dealers  such  as  Portas  leave  the 
Government,  they  do  not  mean  to  surrender 
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their  convictions  or  their  objectives.  They 
are  convinced  that  they  can  help  the  cause 
of  liberalism  and  at  the  same  time  make  more 
money  than  the  Government  can  pay  them. 

The  prototype,  of  course,  Is  Thomas  G. 
Corcoran,  who  was  so  close  to  the  New  Deal 
and  President  Roosevelt.  Leaving  the  Govern- 
ment, he  went  into  a  private  law  office  and 
his  fabulous  fees  are  part  of  the  Washington 
legend.  His  old  friends  in  the  Government 
gave  invaluable  aid. 

The  Washington  law  Industry  Is  taking  on 
oppressive  size.  While  former  New  Dealers 
flourish,  the  really  big  money  goes  to  the 
old  established  firms,  some  of  which  have 
opened  branch  offices  here.  A  dozen  proposals 
before  Congress  would  Increase  the  legal  bar- 
riers that  the  Government  must  face  in 
doing  Its  Job.  That  means  more  fees,  and  the 
public  finally  foots  the  bill. 

We  learn  from  the  article  that — 
A  press  release  was  Issued  by  the  Office 
of  Puerto  Rico — a  recent  creation  of  the  Ter- 
ritory's Governor,  Rexford  G.  Tugwell — de- 
claring that  Portas  would  represent  his  Im- 
portant new  client  "in  all  future  proceedings 
before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  In  Boston,  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government." 

Justice  Fortas  was  confirmed  for  his 
seat  on  the  Court  by  the  Senate  on  Au- 
gust 11.  1965,  and  he  took  his  oath  of  of- 
fic?  and  seat  on  October  4,  1965.  On  June 
13,  1966,  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  the  case  of  Katzenbach,  Attorney 
General,  et  al.  against  Morgan  et  ux. 
which  concerned  the  1965  Voting  Rights 
Act  passed  only  a  year  before  by  Con- 
gress. In  that  act.  persons  who  were  lit- 
erate in  Spanish,  if  evidenced  by  comple- 
tion of  the  sixth  grade  In  a  Puerto  Rican 
school,  are  eligible  to  vote,  thus  abrogat- 
ing the  New  York  requirement.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Court  held  that  Congress 
has  the  power  under  section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  English  lit- 
eracy requirement  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  State  of  New  York  was  pre- 
vented from  exercising  Its  judgment  on 
requirements  for  electors  by  a  contrary 
nndlng  of  the  Congress.  Justice  Harlan 
dissented,  being  joined  by  Justice  Potter 
Stewart. 

Several  plaintiffs  were  Involved  In  this 
series  of  cases,  but  all  In  substance  rep- 
resented a  class  of  citizens  of  Puerto 
Rican  background  living  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  As  Justice  Harlan 
presented  in  his  dissent,  section  4(e)  of 
the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  applied  prin- 
cipally to  the  Puerto  Rlcan  situation: 

Although  the  statute  Is  framed  In  general 
terms,  so  far  as  has  been  shown  it  applies 
in  actual  effect  only  to  citizens  of  Puerto 
Rlcan  background,  and  the  Court  so  treats 
It. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  Into  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  majority  finding  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Katzenbach 
against  Morgan  cases.  But  of  great  rele- 
vance to  our  discussion  and  debate  here 
in  the  Senate  Is  the  propriety  of  Justice 
Fortas  In  participating  in  this  decision. 
We  learn  from  Justice  Harlan's  dissent, 
at  page  669,  footnote  9 : 

There  were  no  committee  hearings  or  re- 
ports referring  to  this  section,  which  was  In- 
troduced from  the  floor  during  debate  on  the 
full  Voting  Rights  Act.  See  111  Con.  Rec. 
11027,15666,16234. 

We  also  learn  that  Rafael  Hernandez 
Colon,    Attorney    General,    argued    the 


cause  and  filed  a  brief  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  as  amicus  curiae, 
urging  reversal  In  these  cases. 

Further,  we  learn  that  Abe  Fortas'  for- 
mer law  firm,  according  to  his  own  testi- 
mony at  page  178  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee hearings,  continues  Its  relation- 
ship, as  far  as  Justice  Fortas  Is  aware.  In 
the  capacity  of  private  counsel  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  to  this 
very  day. 

And,  finally,  we  learn  that,  on  July  25, 
1966,  Abe  Fortas,  as  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
delivered  a  speech  during  the  celebration 
of  Constitution  Day  In  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico.  The  tmlqueness  of  this  speech  lies 
not  In  Its  substance,  but  In  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  its  deliverance.  In 
the  words  of  Justice  Fortas,  he  said  to 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico : 

I  come  to  you  today — on  this  great  occa- 
sion— as  the  representative  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  speech  which  was  delivered  by 
Justice  Portas  was  considered  by  many 
Puerto  Rican  citizens  to  reflect  a  strong 
partisan  view  in  support  of  the  present 
regime  in  Puerto  Rico.  Being  unfamiliar 
with  the  political  situation  in  Puerto 
Rico  at  the  present  time.  I  would  be  un- 
qualified to  reflect  on  that  judgment.  I 
can  only  attest  to  the  fact  that  exception 
to  the  speech  was  taken  by  certain  op- 
ponents of  the  reigning  majority  in 
Puerto  Rico  at  the  present  time.  It  was 
felt  by  these  Puerto  Rican  citizens  that 
Justice  Fortas  had  entered  into  the  for- 
bidden political  field  of  status  and  had 
voiced  a  partisan  opinion.  These  citizens 
feel  that  the  status  question  is  still  a 
lively  issue  involving  basic  constitutional 
questions  which  someday  are  likely  to 
reach  the  Supreme  Court. 

In   light   of   the   Katzenbach   against 
Morgan   case  and  the   participation  of 
Justice  Fortas  with  the  majority  of  the 
Court  in  the  disposal  of  that  case,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  concerns  of  Puerto  Rlcan 
citizens  regarding  the  judicial  review  of 
constitutional  questions  are  well  founded. 
There    are    many    deeply    disturbing 
questions  which  come  to  mind  on  this 
matter  at  this  time.  Perhaps  most  dis- 
turbing of  all  is  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  has  closed  its  hear- 
ings and  a  full  disclosure  of  potential 
judicial  Impropriety  may  never  be  made. 
Nevertheless.  I  believe  it  is  relevant  to 
ask  whether  the  law  firm  of  Arnold  and 
Porter  participated  in  any  way  in  either 
the  passage  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act 
in   Congress   or   in   the   preparation   of 
briefs  and  arguments  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  in  its  amicus  cur- 
iae appearance  before  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Katzenbach  against  Morgan  cases. 
Answers  to  these  questions  appear  to  me 
indispensible  before  the  Senate  can  make 
a  judgment  on  whether  or  not  Justice 
Fortas  was  qualified  to  participate  in  the 
Katzenbach  against  Morgan  cases.  Judi- 
cial impropriety  is  a  major  issue  before 
the  Senate  at  this  time.  Should  Justice 
Portas  have  disqualified  himself  from  sit- 
ting in  judgment  on  these  cases  affect- 
ing a  class  of  citizens  and  a  Government 
with  whom  he  had  had  a  longstanding 
and  complex  relationship? 
Here,  again,  I  believe  we  have  seen  the 


tip  of  the  iceberg.  What  lies  beneath  the 
surface? 

Judicial  propriety  Is  a  major  Issue  be- 
fore us.  The  Chief  Justice  and  Associate 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  must  be 
as  far  above  suspicion  as  Caesar's  wife. 
I  believe  that  qualification  of  Justice 
Fortas  for  participation  in  the  cases  In- 
volving the  voting  rights  of  Puerto  Rican 
citizens  can  be  seriously  doubted  at  the 
present  time.  What  other  cases  are  there 
where  a  similar  disqualification  may 
exist? 

We  are  obviously  dealing  with  the  life 
of  an  extraordinary  man.  He  did  not 
come  to  the  Supreme  Court  as  an  empty 
vessel.  And  it  Is  asking  too  much  of  him 
as  a  human  being  to  expect  him  to  sit 
In  judgment  on  cases  as  an  empty  ves- 
sel. The  problem  which  he  faces  and 
which  we  face  in  making  a  judgment  on 
his  confirmation  is  not  that  lie  has  had 
inadequate  experience  in  the  complicated 
Issues  which  may  face  the  Court,  but  that 
he  has  had  too  much  experience.  The 
problem  for  him  and  for  us,  is  not  that 
he  has  not  seen  the  fire  of  public  issues 
and  been  seared  in  the  heat  of  political 
and  Ideological  controversy.  No,  the  prob- 
lem Is  that  he  has  seen  and  heard  and 
advocated  and  committed  his  extraordi- 
nary talent,  and,  indeed,  his  life,  to  too 
many  of  these  controversies. 

So,  despite  the  extraordinary  abilities 
of  this  man.  and  the  extraordinary  ex- 
perience that  he  has  had  during  his  life- 
time. I  believe  t^t  it  is  only  right  for  his 
sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  proper  function- 
ing of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  that  this  proud  and  sensitive  man 
resign  from  his  seat  on  the  Supreme 
Court  immediately. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  some- 
time later  today — if  not  today,  tomorrow 
if  we  have  a  session  on  tomorrow — I  shall 
address  myself  at  least  briefly  to  the 
pending  business,  the  motion  to  take  up 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  to 
be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

At  this  time,  however,  I  shall  address 
myself  to  a  different  situation,  one  that 
I  believe  Is  of  grave  Importance  to  the  se- 
cmlty  of  this  Nation.  At  least,  it  has  some 
ramifications  in  that  respect.  It  Is  a 
problem  that  has  become  very  serious, 
and  unless  it  is  solved,  it  can  have  an 
Impact  on  the  defense  posture  of  this 
Nation. 


THE  F-111 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
last  Monday,  September  23,  another 
F-111  airplane  crashed  at  Nellls  Air 
Force  Base,  Nev.  This  was  an  F-111  A, 
the  Air  Force  tactical  bomber  version  of 
the  famous  TFX — the  super  wonder 
plane — authored  by  the  former  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Mr.  Robert  S.  McNamara.  As 
we  know.  It  was  erroneously  and  ex- 
travagantly claimed  that  this  plane,  the 
TFX  series,  would  serve  many  purposes 
and  be  able  to  perform  a  multitude  of 
military  missions  for  both  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Navy. 

Full  information  on  this  most  recent 
crash — the  second  TFX  plane  lost  this 
month — is  not  yet  available.  The  cause — 
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why  this  plane  crashed— Is  stlU  unknown; 
and  In  view  of  its  complete  destruction. 
It  may  be  quite  a  long  time.  If  ever,  be- 
fore the  cause  can  be  determined. 

Fortunately,  however,  according  to 
press  reports,  the  two  pilots  ejected  and 
parachuted  to  the  ground.  One  of  tne 
pUots,  I  understand,  received  some  in- 
juries, but  the  other  escaped  unharmed. 

Mr  President  (Mr.  Pxll  in  the  chair) . 
this  brings  to  eight  the  number  of  P-lllA 
aircraft  that  have  been  lost  or  totally 
destroyed  in  crashes.  In  addition  two 
out  of  six  of  the  total  F-lllB-s.  the  Navy 
version  of  this  plane,  that  have  been 
fUght  tested  have  crashed  and  are  totw 
losses.  Thus  at  least.  10  out  of  about  100 
of  these  planes  that  have  been  built, 
tested  and  flown  have  crashed  and  been 
lost  This  poor  performance,  which  has 
teken  the  lives  of  nine  pilots  and  per- 
manenUy  disabled  another,  further  forti- 
fies grave  doubts  that  have  arisen  and 
have  teng  been  entertained  about  the 
t^hnologlcal  and  engineering  soundness 
of  this  TFX  series  of  airplanes. 

The  clearly  established  Inadequacy  or 
the  Navy  version  caused  Congress  this 
year  wisely  to  withhold  appropriations 
for  the  further  procurement  of  any  addi- 
tional F-lllB's.  However.  Congress  is  in 
the  process  of  appropriating  money  for 
the  Navy  to  proceed  with  research  and 
development  of  a  suitable  substitute  and 
replacement  for  the  faulty  and  combat- 
ineflectlve  F-lllB. 

I  do  not  recall  at  the  moment  the 
amount  of  money  in  the  defense  ap- 
propriation biU  for  this  research 
which  has  the  purpose  of  enabling  tne 
Department  of  Defense  to  pursue  the 
objective  of  developing  a  plane  to 
take  the  place  of  the  F-lllB.  which 
has  proved  to  be  an  untrustworthy 
weapon  Years  of  effort  faUed  to  produce 
a  TFX  for  the  Navy  which  could  be  made 
to  operate  safely  and  to  carry  out  the  re- 
quired naval  combat  missions  which  it 
was  represented  that  it  would  be  able  to 
perform  at  the  time  the  contract  for  pro- 
curement was  let. 

Also  in  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill.  Congress  is  providing 
this  year  more  than  Sl>3  bUlion  for 
further  research,  development,  and  pro- 
curement of  a  number  of  F-lUA's  and 
other  Air  Force  versions  of  the  TFX 
plane  This  is  being  done  in  the  hope  and 
expectation  that  the  Air  Force  TFX  can 
yet  be  developed  into  a  safe,  reliable,  and 
effective  taUitary  weapon.  But  after  6 
years  of  research  and  development,  con- 
struction, and  testing,  we  still  are  not  re- 
assured, even  with  the  spending  of  more 
money,  that  the  Air  Force  tactical  ver- 
sion, the  F-lllA,  and  the  other  types  of 
F-lll's  being  produced  for  the  Air  Force 
will  be  made  safe  and  effective  combat 
weapons. 

We  hope  that  they  can  be  made  into 
reliable  weapons  because  of  the  billions 
of  dollars  involved  in  this  program.  No 
one  wants  the  program  to  fail.  There  is 
too  much  involved  with  respect  to  the 
security  of  our  coimtry.  our  military 
power  and  strength,  and  our  defense 
posture  for  us  to  be  without  this  type  of 
weapon  when  it  is  anticipated  that  it 
may  be  needed. 
I  think  it  is  already  known.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, beyond  any  peradventure  of  doubt 
that  it  will  never  be  the  weapon  for  which 
we  contracted,  and  the  weapon  which 
we  bought.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  an 
effective  aircraft  can  at  least  be  sal- 
vaged from  this  program. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I.yleld. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  repeat  what  I  said  before  about  the 
very  fine  service  to  the  Nation's  military 
strength  which  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  McCLELLAN]  has  rendered  In 
connection  with  the  TFX  matter.  It  was 
testimony  developed  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  gave  us  such  confidence 
in  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  this 
year  In  the  authorization  bill  concerning 
our  final  judgment  with  reference  to  the 
Navy  version  of  the  TFX  when  we  took 
it  out  of  the  bill.  That  was  in  Januar>' 
or  February,  or  perhaps  March,  when  the 
bill  was  marked  up.  Later,  that  position 
prevailed  in  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
The  Senator  stated  that  he  hopes  a 
weapon  will  come  out  of  all  this. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is.  at  least  in 
the  Air  Force  version. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  was  going  to  say  that 
the  Senator  was  refeixing  to  the  Air 
Force  version. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Surely. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Air  Force  version 
still  has  the  possibility  of  developing  into 
an  effective  weapran.  I  do  not  want  to 
discredit  it.  but  it  has  not  proved  it- 
self yet. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  far  from  it. 
after  6  years  of  development.  Again.  I 
wish  to  say — and  I  have  no  reservation  in 
saying  this — that  I  hope  we  are  able  to 
salvage  something  and  make  an  effective 
weapon  of  it.  but  I  think  we  know  it  will 
never  be  the  weapon  promised.  I  think 
we  know  that  already. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  but  I  know  the 
Senator  Is  still  hopeful.  I  know  I  am, 
because  of  the  need  for  It.  There  Is  an 
interim  need  involved,  and  it  is  the  only 
thing  we  have  in  that  field;  and  if  it 
should  be  totally  deficient  so  that  it  can- 
not overcome  these  defects,  we  would 
have  a  great  void.  I  would  like  to  see 
some  of  the  money  redeemed  that  has 
been  spent. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  knows  that  at  all  times  In  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  I  have  ad- 
vocated giving  the  Depaitment  of  De- 
fense every  dollar  it  requested  for  the 
Air  Force  plane. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  not  advocated 
withholding  $1  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  it  said  it  needed  to 
develop  the  plane.  Long  before  we  made 
the  determination.  I  had  very  strong  mis- 
givings about  the  Navy  plane.  I  did  not 
think  It  would  work,  and  I  did  not  think 
they  could  perfect  it  or  make  of  it  an  ef- 
fective weapon,  and  I  so  stated.  I  think 
that  has  been  proven  subsequently,  and 
that  my  judgment  was  sound. 

However,  we  have  so  much  at  stake  and 
the  need  may  be  so  great  when  the  time 
comes  that  I  am  concerned  and  hopeful 
that  we  win  get  a  good  weapon  some  day 
in  the  Air  Force  version  of  the  TFX. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  There  have  been  other 
Instances  where  we  have  had  trouble,  as 
we  are  having  now  in  this  instance,  where 
it  was  possible  to  overcome  the  difBcul- 
ties  and  make  a  real  weapon. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  in  being  hope- 
ful. The  Senator  not  only  supported  the 
money  for  the  Air  Force  version,  but  he 
also  has  supported  providing  enough 
money,  and  he  has  given  fair  treatment 
in  connection  with  the  Navy  version. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  I  objected  to, 
and  the  only  thing  I  objected  to,  was  pro- 
viding money  to  procure  it  before  it  had 
been  demonstrated  that  it  would  be  a 
weapon  that  would  add  strength  to  our 
military  arsenal.  I  did  not  want  us  to 
buy  a  weapon  that  was  going  to  be  in- 
effective, thereby  throwing  away  billions 
of  dollars. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But.  Mr.  President, 
the  number  and  frequency  of  failures  and 
crashes  of  the  various  models  of  the  TFX 
are.  indeed,  serious  and  are  greatly  dis- 
couraging. Six  years  of  research,  devel- 
opment, and  construction — of  concerted. 
Intense,  and  expensive  effort — have  gone 
Into  the  production  of  this  weapon.  The 
results  obviously  are  most  unsatisfactorj- 
and  disappointing.  This  program  needs 
major  improvements  that  will  convinc- 
ingly demonstrate  that  we  can  and  that 
we  will. "Without  further  undue  or  imnec- 
essary  delay,  be  able  to  get  the  techno- 
logical and  engineering  defects  out  of  this 
plane  and  make  a  weapon  of  it  that  will 
meet  the  performance  standards  and 
specifications  in  the  procurement  con- 
tract. I  do  not  think  it  will  ever  measure 
up  to  that,  but  perhaps  it  will  approach 
the  requirements  sufficiently  to  be  a  suit- 
able plane. 

The  research  and  development  failure 
to  produce  the  F-lllB  as  an  adequate 
weapon  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Navy 
in  the  early  1970's  will  imdoubtedly  de- 
tract from  our  naval  strength  and  de- 
fense posture  at  that  time.  This  will  leave 
a  gap  in  our  naval  arsenal  that  must  be 
filled  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  We 
certainly  must  do  everything  we  can  to 
prevent  a  similar  gap  from  occurring  in 
our  Air  Force  arsenal.  If  the  F-lllA 
plane  cannot  be  improved — if  it  cannot 
be  perfected  and  made  safe — so  as  to 
measure  up  to  the  weaponry  performance 
that  is  required  and  for  which  It  was 
designed,  then  we  need  to  make  that  de- 
termination with  all  deliberate  speed  and 
move  to  the  development  and  procure- 
ment of  a  replacement  for  it. 

This  TFX  procurement  program  was 
inaugurated  to  provide  weapons  to  meet 
a  potential  threat  to  our  national  secu- 
rity— an  eventuality  for  which  we  felt 
we  must  be  prepared.  The  danger  that 
necessitated  this  TFX  program  has  not 
vanished.  It  is  still  with  us. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  March 
of  this  year  the  first  P-lllA's  were  sent 
to  Southeast  Asia  for  "combat  trials"  as 
they  were  called.  "The  F-lllA  Goes  to 
War"  blazed  the  headlines  on  front  pages 
of  the  press.  Within  4  weeks,  while  flying 
a  total  of  only  50  missions,  three  of  the 
eight  planes  that  were  sent  to  Vietnam 
were  lost.  I  do  not  understand  that  any 
of  these  plane  were  shot  down  by  the 
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enemy.  They  were  lost  because  of  defects 
In  the  plane  or  errors  by  the  pilots  flying 
them,  and  not  from  action  of  the  enemy. 
Because  of  this  heavy  loss,  the  planes 
in  Vietnam  have  been  withdrawn  from 
further  combat  for  the  past  5  months 
and  now  are  grounded  while  efforts  are 
being  made  to  ascertain  the  causes  of 
these  crashes  and  to  determine  whether 
the  defects  in  this  weapon  can  be 
remedied.  The  answer  to  this  is  urgent. 
The  present  dilemma  must  be  resolved 
as  soon  as  possible. 


Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make  clear, 
most  emphatically,  that  nothing  I  have 
said  here  today  is  in  any  way  critical  of 
our  present  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr. 
Clark  Clifford,  nor  is  it  intended  to  reflect 
upon  his  administration  of  that  office. 
He  inherited  this  problem,  and  I  have 
every  confidence  that  he  is  trying,  in 
good  faith  and  with  great  diligence,  to 
solve  it. 

Every  fault  and  blame  associated  with 
the  failures  that  have  attended  this  pro- 
curement program  from  its  inception  are 

F  HI  CRASHES 


definitely  attributable  to  the  decisions 
and  administration  of  his  predecessor. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  the  record  may 
be  clear  on  this  matter.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  the  dates  of  crashes  and 
the  types  of  planes  which  have  been  lost 
and  the  causes  of  the  crashes  insofar  as 
they  have  been  ascertained  or  reasonably 
determined. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


D«te 


Ship 


Location 


Purpose  of  flight 


Cause 


Jan     9.1967    USAF  No.  9 EdwardsAFB.  Training Engine  stalls  on  landing  approach;  wings  in  wrong  position 

Apt    21.1967     Uavy  No  4 Long  Island    .  Test Engine  stalls  en  takeoff  when  translating  cowls  were  closed. 

Oct    19.1967    USAF  No  IS Fort  Woftti      .  do. - Structural  failure  of  speed  brake 

iin     3,1968    USAF  No.  19 EdwardsAFB do Weapons  bay  gun  caused  fire 

Mir.  28,1968    USAF  production  airplane Soullieast  Asia Combat Unknown;  plane  never  recovered 

do.  . -- do. do.  -.-  Unknown;  control  lost  due  to  lamming  by  sealant  tube  or  to   broken — 

actuator  rod 

do do do.  -  Unknown;  plane  nevemecovered 

.do Las  Vegas Training Lost  control  when  hydraulic  actuator  rod  came  apart 

Havy  No.  2 Los  Angeles (Phoenu  missile)  testing Failure  in  the  control  s/stem;   rudder  hard-over  indicated   via  radio, 

pilot  and  aircralt  not  recovered 
Sept  23. 1968    USAF  production  airplane -  Las  Vegas Training Unknown;  plane  crashed  on  landing  approach. 


Mai.  30. 1968 

Apr  22,  1968 
May  8.1968 
Sept  11,1968 


Note:  Air  Force  planes,  8  lost  out  ol  approximately  90  produced  to  date;  Navy  planes,  2  lost  out  of  6  produced. 


Ml-.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  again 
I  point  out  that  the  table  of  F-1 1 1  crashes 
covers  only  10  airplanes.  I  notice  the 
press  refers  to  the  last  plane  as  being 
the  11th  and  not  the  10th  plane  lost. 
The  reason  for  the  disparity  is  that  the 
table  makes  no  reference  to  an  F-lllA 
aircraft  which  was  damaged  in  a  land- 
ing accident. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  for  Sep- 
tember 25,  and  an  article  published  In 
the  Washington  Post  for  September  24, 
on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  25,  1968] 
AIR  Force  Temporarily  Halts  All  Plights  of 
F-111 
(By  Richard  Wttkln) 

The  Air  Force  ordered  a  temporary  halt  to 
all  F-IU  flights  yesterday  after  a  crash  Mon- 
day at  a  base  in  Las  Vegas. 

It  was  the  second  time  this  year  that  flights 
of  the  $6.9-mllllon  swlng-wlng  plane,  a  focus 
of  bitter  dispute  since  Its  Inception,  had  to 
be  stopped  pending  a  search  for  accident 
causes. 

Monday's  crash  was  the  second  this  month 
and  the  11th  since  the  plane  began  flying. 
The  two  pilots  saved  their  lives  by  triggering 
the  escape  capsule,  but  one  suffered  back 
Injuries. 

Even  before  yesterday's  order,  the  almost 
100  P-iil's  In  service,  including  flve  sta- 
tioned m  Thailand  for  Vietnam  combat  duty, 
had  been  severely  restricted  in  the  type  of 
flyln?  they  could  do. 

This  restriction  wa8  ordered  early  this 
month  when  a  test  sample  of  a  critical  piece 
of  P-lH  structure  cracked- during  a  rigorous 
test  at  the  San  Diego  plant  of  the  manu- 
facturer, the  General  Dynamics  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  Thai  land -based  planes  have  not  been 
flvlne  combat  missions  since  the  first  halt  In 
flying  May  9.  They  had  been  on  the  verge  of 
doing  so  when  the  test  rig  cracked  In  San 
DleRo. 

Monday's  trouble  developed,  the  Air  Force 
disclosed,  when  the  plane  was  at  a  300-foot 
altitude,  a  mile  from  the  runway,  on  a  land- 
ing approach  to  NelUs  Air  Force  Base. 


The  plane  "began  a  slow  pull-up  maneuver" 
and  the  pilots,  one  an  Australian  flight 
lieutenant,  "were  unable  to  maintain  aircraft 
control." 

After  the  pilots  ejected,  the  plane  crashed 
250  feet  short  of  the  landing  strip.  The  an- 
nouncement concluded  by  saying; 

"The  Air  Force  is  temporarily  restricting 
P-lU  aircraft  from  flying  pending  further 
investigation  of  this  accident." 

The  term  "grounding"  is  used  only  when 
the  cause  of  trouble  Is  believed  to  be  known 
and  planes  are  to  be  kept  down  until  speci- 
fied repairs  or  design  "fixes"  can  be  made. 

The  presence  of  an  Australian  aboard  the 
plane  that  crashed  Monday  appeared  almost 
certain  to  produce  a  new  uproar  in  that 
country. 

Only  last  week,  in  the  wake  of  news  about 
the  structure  that  cracked  during  a  ground 
test,  opposition  members  of  the  Australian 
House  vehemently  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
going  ahead  with  acceptance  of  the  rest  of 
Australia's  $300-mllllon  order  for  24  F-1 11 '.s. 
including  spare  parts  and  ground  equipment. 

Defense  Minister  Allen  Palrhal.  who  came 
to  General  Dynamics'  Fort  Worth  plant  the 
beginning  of  this  month  to  accept  the  first 
and  only  Australian  F-111  that  has  been 
delivered  so  far.  acknowledged  that  the 
structural  failure  "could  be  quite  a  serious 
matter." 

But  he  added  quickly  that  It  could  be  a 
simple  matter  and  that  he  still  had  com- 
plete confidence  that  the  problems  would 
be  overcome. 

There  Is  no  apparent  pattern  to  the  tech- 
nical troubles  that  have  beset  the  F-111  so 
far.  But  the  establishing  of  a  pattern  has 
been  severely  handicapped  by  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  downed  planes,  Including 
the  three  that  crashed  on  combat  sorties 
from  Thailand,   have  not  been   found. 

Superficially,  at  least,  the  swlng-wlng  fea- 
ture, one  of  the  boldest  departures  In  a  highly 
advanced  design,  has  been  one  of  the  least 
troublesome  Items. 

The  purpose  of  the  swlng-wlng  Is  to  give 
the  plane  the  best  possible  flight  character- 
istics, both  at  very  slow  speeds  and  at  top 
speeds  of   up  to   1,650  miles  an  hour. 

During  take-off  and  landing,  therefore, 
when  slow  speeds  are  desired,  the  wings  are 
positioned  almost  straight  out  from  the  fuse- 
lage. They  are  pivoted  sharply  backward  In 
flight  for  supersonic  speeds. 

So  far  as  Is  known,  none  of  the  11  acci- 
dents has  been  caused  by  a  mechanical  mal- 


function of  the  swlng-wlng  mechanism,  al- 
though one  was  caused  when  the  pilot  In- 
advertently moved  the  wings  Ijock  Instead 
of   forward   during   a   landing   approach. 

Pilots  who  have  flown  the  plane  liave  been 
highly  pleased  by  the  way  the  mechanism 
works,  noting  particularly  the  minimum 
changes  in  the  balance  of  the  plane. 

Still,  there  Is  deep  concern  In  the  Air 
Force,  at  the  moment,  as  a  result  of  the 
crack  encountered  In  the  recent  ground 
test. 

The  crack  occurred  in  the  structural  part 
that  connects  the  wings  to  the  rest  of  the 
plant.  It  is  a  3,000-pound  steel  part  known 
as  a  "carry  through  fitting."  It  runs  across 
the  center  of  the  plane  and  has  pivots  at 
either  end  to  which  the  movable  wings  are 
attached. 

When  the  Air  Force  announced  on  Sept. 
6  that  the  crack  had  occurred  and  that  some 
high-stress  F-111  maneuvers  had  been 
banned  pending  an  Inquiry,  It  said  a  basic 
defect  In  the  "carry  through  fitting"  Itself 
had  tjeen  ruled  out. 

Officials  said  they  were  90  per  cent  sure 
that  the  crack  had  been  caused  by  Improper 
bolting  of  an  aluminum  plate  on  the  fit- 
ting's rear  surface. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  10  per  cent  of  doubt 
would  be  cleared  up.  and  any  necessary 
"fixes"  decided  on,  by  last  week.  But  reliable 
sources  said  yesterday  that  the  trouble  had 
still  not  been  pinpointed. 

If  It  proves  necessary  to  strengthen  or 
alter  the  bolt  Insertions,  the  cost  could  be 
big  and  delays  In  resuming  unrestricted 
F-111  flights  could  be  considerable.  On  each 
P-111,  there  are  30  bolts  for  each  of  10 
aluminum  plates,  or  300  bolts  In  all.  The 
plate  where  the  crack  occurred  was  designed 
to  cover  a  hollowed-out  area  In  the  fitting. 
In  which  jet  fuel  could  be  carried. 

The  dispute  over  the  F-111  began  almost 
from  the  day  when.  In  the  fall  of  1962,  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara,  then  Secretary  of  Defense, 
ordered  that  It  be  built  by  General  Dy- 
namics. In  doing  so,  he  overruled  the  unan- 
imous recommendation  of  top  uniformed  offi- 
cers that  It  be  built  by  the  Boeing  Com- 
pany. 

Also  at  the  heart  of  the  dispute  were  the 
objections  of  the  Air  FV)rce  and  the  Navy 
to  the  Idea  that  tssentlally  a  single  plane  be 
built  to  perform  missions  for  both  services. 

By  the  time  that  test  versions  of  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy  planes,  which  did  have  some 
differences    began    accumulating   significant 
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flight   lime.   co«U  of  both  had  so«r«d  and 
so  had  the  weights. 

The  overweight  problem  was  particularly 
sertouA  for  the  Navy  becauae  it  had  the  prob- 
lem of  operating  from  carriers. 


(From  the  Waahlngton  (D.C.)  Poat.  Sept.  34. 

19«8| 

Pilots  Safi  *a  P-UIA  C«a8h«s 

Nkujs  APB,  Nkv.,  Sept.  33  —A  swlng-wlng 
P-lllA  crashed  and  exploded  Into  flames 
today  as  It  attempted  to  land  at  NellU  Air 
Force  Base,  the  major  pilot  training  facil- 
ity for  the  controveralal  96  million  flghter- 
bomber. 

The  two  pilots  ejected  safely  and  escaped 
Injury.  They  were  Lt.  John  M.  Nash  of  the 
US.  Navy  and  Plight  Lt.  Neal  PoUoclc.  an 
Australian  military  trainee. 

An  Air  Porce  spokesman  said  that  the 
plane  was  returning  from  a  routine  training 
flight  when  It  plummeted  to  the  ground 
about  100  yards  short  of  the  runway. 

Some  20  P-lllAs  are  based  at  NellU  where 
crews  undergo  training  for  the  Air  Porce. 
A  number  of  pilots  from  Australia  «lso  are 
assigned  to  the  training  program  to  prepare 
for  the 'delivery  of  about  two  dozen  P-lUA's 
to  Australia  by  the  US   Government. 

There  have  been  eight  previous  major  ac- 
cidents Involving  the  P-lllA  Three  crashed 
In  Southeast  Asia  On  Sept.  11  an  P-lllB. 
the  Navy  version  of  the  Air  Porce  flghter- 
bomber  crashed  at  sea. 

At  one  time  the  P-lllA  was  grounded  by 
the  military  becaxise  of  the  rash  of  crashes. 
They  still  have  not  returned  to  combat. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  em- 
phasize that  I  sun  not  opposed  to  this 
airplane  prosram.  I  want  the  plane  to 
meet  success  as  a  weapon,  but  I  do  not 
want  this  country  to  continue  pouring 
money  into  it  if  it  Is  determined  to  be  a 
hopeless  proposition,  and  if  It  is  going 
to  turn  out  as  has  the  Navy  version. 

I  have  confidence  that  we  have  the 
engineering  talent,  the  technology,  skill, 
and  judgment  to  make  that  determina- 
tion. I  also  have  faith  that  the  present 
administration  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  make  that  determination 
and  then  we  can  know  whether  we  must 
start  all  over  again,  as  we  are  going  to 
have  to  do  with  respect  to  the  Navy 
plane,  or  whether  we  can  move  with  all 
possible  speed  to  make  this  plane  the 
weapon  we  had  hoped  it  would  be.  a 
weapon  to  add  to  the  strength  of  our 
military  forces. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  repeat,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  made  a  real  contri- 
bution in  bringing  before  the  Senate  and 
the  Nation  the  facts,  as  well  as  his  good 
judgment,  on  this  troublesome  but  high- 
ly important  matter.  I  know  that  he  will 
continue  to  follow  in  this  field. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  my  friend. 
We  work  together  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  think  we  all  feel  this  way 
about  it.  It  was,  in  the  beginning,  as  my 
distinguished  friend  knows,  not  popular 
to  challenge  the  judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  As  chairman  of  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
I  did  not  relish  the  responsibility  that 
fell  upon  me  in  this  matter.  There  was 
certainly  nothing  pleasant  about  it.  But 
there  are  times  when  we  have  enough  in- 
formation, and  a  conviction  that  is  com- 
pelling, that  we  must  accept  such  respon- 


sibility and  try  to  perform  the  duty  that 
devolves  upon  us. 

I  thank  my  good  friend  again  for  his 
complimentary  references  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


SUPREME  COURT  OP  THE   UNITED 
STATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Abe  Portas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  yield. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  majority  leader  request  that 
when  the  Senate  recesses  today.  It  recess 
in  executive  session? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    RECESS    TO     10    A.M. 
MONDAY 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  at  this  time,  once  again,  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
situation  which  faces  the  leadership  with 
reference  to  a  possible  meeting  on  Satur- 
day. I  have  received  no  notice  yet  from 
any  Member  of  the  Senate  that  he  in- 
tends to  speak  tomorrow.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  disting\iished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  STENNIS]  at  this  time  what 
his  thoughts  are  on  the  question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  answer  the  leader.  Earlier 
in  the  day.  when  the  leader  raised  this 
question.  I  had  in  mind  that  I  had  a 
speech  that  I  was  expecting  to  make  to- 
day, and  I  knew  of  perhaps  other  Sena- 
tors. But  we  have  made  a  survey  now  of 
the  situation.  As  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi understands,  a  great  part  of 
Monday  will  be  devoted  to  this  subject 
matter,  and  I  believe  we  will  come  in  at 
10  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ten  o'clock. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Several  more  Senators 
want  to  speak,  but.  I  think,  so  far  as  the 
immediate  situation  on  cloture  is  con- 
cerned, that  would  be  time  enough  to 
make  those  speeches,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  so  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  really  need  to  be  away  tomorrow 
in  connection  with  their  campaigns.  So 
if  it  is  agreeable,  that  is  our  desire,  and 
we  would  not  insist  on  a  session  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  consideration  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
given  to  the  statement  of  the  joint  letid- 
ership. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  ErvinI.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  today,  it  stand  in  recess  until 
10  o'clock  Monday  morning  next. 


ORDER   FOR   TRANSACTION   OP 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  matter  has  been  passed  over  several 
times.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
ward the  shank  of  today  there  be  a  pe- 
riod of  1  hour  for  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  a  limitation  of  3 
minutes  on  statements. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  does  the  Senator 
intend  to  take  up  any  legislative  business 
in  that  period? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  there  are  confer- 
ence reports — and  I  know  of  none — and 
remarks,  insertions,  and  the  like.  I  had 
thought  it  might  be  possible  to  take  up 
the  continuing  resolution,  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  yesterday  and  re- 
ported by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
this  morning,  but  I  have  been  requested 
not  to  take  It  up. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  So  the  Senator  has  not 
amy  intention  at  the  present  time  to  take 
up  legislative  matters? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator  object  to  taking  up  unobjected  to 
items  on  the  calendar? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  no  objection  to 
any  specific  matter  on  the  calendar,  but 
I  am  getting  concerned  about  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriation  bill. 
since  no  emergent  items  in  that  bill  will 
be  passed  in  action  on  the  continuing 
resolution.  I  would  hope  such  business 
could  be  held  up  until  we  are  assured 
that  dependents  of  men  fighting  in  Vitt- 
nam  will  not  have  to  forgo  their  sub- 
sistence, and  I  use  the  word  "subsistence  " 
advisedly,  because  those  in  the  lower 
grades  do  receive  merely  subsistence. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has  a 
valid  point.  I  am  willing  to  state  that 
there  will  be  none. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  line  with  what  the  Senator 
has  said.  I  have  canvassed  this  side  and 
Senators  here  have  agreed  to  cut  their 
speeches  down  and  carry  them  over  I 
think  some  Senators  may  find  it  desirable 
just  to  incorporate  them  in  the  Record. 
With  the  understanding  that  we  will 
come  in  at  10  o'clock  on  Monday  to  i;ive 
us  more  time,  they  have  agreed  to  hold 
them  over  and  not  ask  that  the  Senate 
come  in  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  understanding  and  cooperation 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further.  I  do  not  want 
to  seem  selfish  about  this,  but  the  time 
today  will  be  taken,  and  I  hope  I  can 
have  at  least  2  hours  on  Monday 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR STENNIS  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mis.sisslppl  (Mr.  StennisI 
be  recognized  for  2  hours  on  Monday. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  that  is  satisfactory.  I  men- 
tioned that  to  Senators  on  this  side.  They 
understand  there  will  be  at  least  2  hours 
set  aside  for  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. He  has  been  most  cooperative,  and 
we  certainly  agree  to  that  request. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  be  granted  2  hours  on 
Monday  is  agreed  to. 

Without  objection,  the  request  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
later  today  is  agreed  to. 


SUPREME   COURT   OF   THE   UNITED 
STATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Abe 
Portas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States. 

CLOTUKE    MOTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
long  as  we  have  the  question  of  the  Sat- 
urday session  straightened  out,  I  ask  that 
the  cloture  motion  be  read  at  this  time  so 
that  the  Senate  can  be  on  notice.  It  is  my 
intention  to  send  telegrams  out  imme- 
diately to  all  Democratic  Senators,  re- 
gardless of  their  positions,  requesting 
them  to  be  in  attendance  in  the  Senate 
at  10  o'clock  Tuesday  next  for  the  pur- 
pose of  voting  on  the  cloture  motion 
which  will  be  read  shortly. 

I  would  hope  that  if  some  of  those  tele- 
grams go  to  ofQces  of  Senators,  the  oflSce 
staffs  of  those  Senators  will  make  it  a 
primary  point  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
Senators  so  that  they  will  be  notified  and 
be  back  here,  if  at  all  possible.  I  would 
hope,  further,  that  none  of  these  tele- 
grams would  be  "buried"  in  any  "recess," 
so  that  they  will  not  be  made  available  to 
Senators  themselves. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
cloture  motion,  as  follows : 

We  the  undersigned  Senators.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  pend- 
ing motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  .\be  Portas.  of  Tennessee,  to  be  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Philip  A.  Hart. 

MiKB    MANSriELO. 

Claiborne  Pell. 
BiKCH  Bath. 
Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Joseph  M.  Montota. 
Gale  W.  McGee. 
Prank  E.  Moss. 
quentin     buroick. 
Chas.  Goodeix. 
Edward  W.  Brooke. 
Jennings  Randolph. 
Walter  P.  Mondale. 
J.*coB  K.  Javits. 
Charles  H.  Percy. 
Joseph  D.  Tydincs. 
Warren  O.  Magnuson. 
Stephen  M.  Young. 
Lee  Metcale. 
Harrison  Williams. 
Thomas  H.  Kxtcwfi.. 


William  Proxmire. 
Clutord  P.  Case. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  cloture  mo- 
tion lie  at  the  desk  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  for  other  Senators  who  may  wish 
to  do  so  to  sign  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  usual  unlall- 
ing  courtesy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  good 
and  wise  men  who  fashioned  the  Con- 
stitution had  earth's  most  magnificent 
dream. 

They  dreamed  they  could  enshrine  the 
fundamentals  of  the  government  they 
desired  to  establish  and  the  liberties  of 
the  people  they  wished  to  secure  in  the 
Constitution,  and  safely  entrust  the  in- 
terpretation of  that  instrument  accord- 
ing to  its  true  intent  to  a  Supreme  Court 
composed  of  mere  men. 

They  knew  that  some  dreams  come 
true  and  others  vanish,  and  tliat  whether 
their  dream  would  share  the  one  fate 
or  the  other  would  depend  on  whether 
the  men  chosen  to  serve  as  Supreme 
Court  Justices  would  be  able  and  willing 
to  lay  aside  their  own  notions  and  in- 
terpret the  Constitution  according  to  its 
true  intent. 

They  did  three  things  to  make  their 
dream  come  true. 

They  decreed  that  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices should  be  carefully  chosen.  To  this 
end,  they  provided  that  no  man  should 
be  elevated  to  the  Supreme  Court  until 
his  qualifications  for  the  office  had  been 
twice  scrutinized  and  approved,  once  by 
the  President  and.  again  by  the  Senate. 

They  undertook  to  free  Supreme  Court 
Justices  from  all  personal,  political,  and 
economic  ambitions,  fears,  and  pressures 
which  harass  the  occupants  of  other 
public  offices  by  stipulating  that  they 
should  hold  office  for  life  and  receive 
for  their  service  a  compensation  which 
no  authority  on  earth  could  reduce. 

They  undertook  to  impose  upon  each 
Supreme  Court  Justice  a  personal  obli- 
gation to  interpret  the  Constitution  ac- 
cording to  its  true  intent  by  requiring 
him  to  take  an  oath  or  make  an  affirma- 
tion to  support  the  Constitution. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
existence  of  constitutional  government  in 
America  hinges  upon  the  capacity  and 
willingness  of  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices  to  interpret  the  Constitu- 
tion according  to  its  true  intent.  In  con- 
sequence, no  more  awesome  responsibil- 
ity rests  upon  any  Senator  than  that  of 
determining  to  his  own  satisfaction 
whether  or  not  a  presidential  nominee  to 
the  Supreme  Court  possesses  this  capac- 
ity and  this  willingness. 

In  expressing  my  views  concerning  the 
President's  nomination  of  Justice  Fortas 
to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
I  shall  ignore  these  words  of  advice  re- 
putedly spoken  by  Mark  Twain: 

Truth  Is  precious;  use  It  sparingly. 

I  shall  tell  some  fimdamental  truths 
about  the  Constitution  and  some  tragic 
truths  about  the  Supreme  Court  as  it  is 
now  constituted.  Moreover,  I  shall  state 


with  candor  the  basis  for  my  sincere  con- 
viction that  the  elevation  of  Justice 
Fortas  to  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  would  bode  little  good  for 
constitutional  government  in  the  United 
States. 

I  love  the  Constitution.  I  know  that 
apart  from  its  faithful  observance  by 
Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  neither  our  country  nor  any  single 
human  being  within  its  borders  has  any 
security  against  anarchy  or  tyranny. 

Let  us  recur  to  the  dream  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers. 

If  we  are  to  understand  why  the 
Founding  Fathers  had  this  dream  and 
how  they  undertook  to  make  it  a  reality, 
we  must  know  what  was  in  their  minds 
and  hearts,  and  analyze  their  handiwork 
in  the  light  of  such  knowledge. 

The  Founding  Fathers  had  suffered 
many  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  a  central- 
ized and  distant  government,  whose  arbi- 
trary actions  they  were  powerless  to 
check  or  restrain.  Their  tragic  experi- 
ence had  implanted  in  their  minds  a  fear 
of  centralized  and  distant  government 
and  instilled  in  their  hearts  a  love  of 
freedom. 

To  them,  freedom  was  not  an  intel- 
lectual abstraction,  or  an  empty  word  to 
adorn  an  oration  upon  an  occasion  of 
patriotic  rejoicing.  It  was  an  intensely 
practical  reality,  which  was  capable  of 
concrete  enjoyment  in  a  multitude  of 
ways  in  daily  life.  It  meant  the  power  to 
determine  one's  own  actions  and  live 
one's  own  life  free  from  governmental 
tyranny.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Founding  Fathers  stated 
in  its  preamble  that  they  wrote  the  Con- 
stitution to  preserve  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty for  themselves  and  their  posterity. 

The  Founding  Fathers  did  not  rely 
solely  upon  the  practical  wisdom  gained 
by  them  from  their  own  experience  in 
framing  the  Constitution.  They  were  pro- 
found students  of  history.  As  such,  they 
were  well  versed  in  the  heartbreaking 
lesson  taught  by  the  story  of  man's  fight 
against  governmental  tyranny  in  all  gen- 
erations and  in  all  lands  for  the  simple 
right  to  govern  himself  and  live  in  free- 
dom. This  lesson  is  epitomized  in  these 
words  of  Woodrow  Wilson : 

Liberty  has  never  come  from  the  govern- 
ment. Liberty  has  always  come  from  the  sub- 
jects of  it.  The  history  of  liberty  Is  a  history 
of  the  limitation  of  governmental  power,  not 
the  increase  of  it.  When  we  resist  therefore 
the  concentration  of  power,  we  are  resisting 
the  processes  of  death,  because  concenlra^ 
tlon  of  power  Is  what  always  precedes  the 
destruction  of  human  liberties. 

The  Foimdlng  Fathers  were  also  fa- 
miliar with  the  political  philosophy  of 
Thomas  Hobbes.  John  Locke,  and  Baron 
Montesquieu.  They  accepted  as  an  abso- 
lute verity  the  aphorism  of  Hobbes  that 
"freedom  is  political  power  divided  into 
small  fragments."  Indeed,  one  of  r their 
number,  James  Madison,  elaborated  upon 
it  in  this  way : 

The  accumulation  of  all  powers  legislative, 
executive,  and  Judiciary  in  the  same  hands, 
whether  of  one,  few.  or  many,  and  whether 
heredity,  self-appointed  or  elective,  may  just- 
ly be  pronounced  the  vers  definition  of 
tyranny.  ^ 

Like  Locke,  they  knew  that  no  man  Is 
free  if  he  is  subject  to  the  inconstant,  un- 
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certain,  unknown,  and  arbitrary  will  of 
otiier  men:  and  like  Daniel  Webster,  they 
knew  that  'whatever  government  Is  not 
a  government  of  laws  Is  a  despotism,  let  It 
be  called  what  it  may." 

The  Pounding  Fathers  had  meditated 
much  upon  their  own  experience,  history, 
and  political  philosophy,  and  had  dis- 
covered this  shocking  but  everlasting 
truth:  Nothing  short  of  tyranny  can  put 
an  end  to  the  insatiable  hunger  of  gov- 
ernment for  power:  and  In  its  ardor  to 
expand  and  multiply  its  power,  govern- 
ment will  extinguish  the  right  of  men  to 
govern  themselves  and  live  In  freedom, 
unless  It  is  restrained  from  so  doing  by 
basic  law  which  it  alone  can  neither  re- 
peal nor  amend. 

For  these  reasons,  the  world  has  never 
known  any  other  group  of  men  as  well 
qualified  as  the  Founding  Fathers  to 
write  a  constitution  for  a  nation  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  its  people 
-  are  entitled  to  govern  themselves  and  live 
-in  freedom. 

What  has  been  said  makes  It  plain 
that  the  Pounding  Fathers  purposed  in 
their  minds  and  hearts  to  create  a  na- 
tion which  would  be  ruled  by  the  dictates 
of  laws  rather  than  the  wills  of  men  and 
in  which  the  people  would  have  the  right 
to  control  government  and  live  in  free- 
dom. To  this  end.  they  wrote  a  consti- 
tution, which  they  intended  to  last  for 
an  indefinite  time  and  constitute  "a  law 
for  rulers  and  people"  alike  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances  'Ex  Parte 
Milligan.  4  Wall.  2.  18  L.  ed.  281 ».  This 
constitution  became  effective  as  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land  upon  its  subse- 
quent ratification  by  the  States. 

The  Founding  Fathers  set  out  in  the 
Constitution  the  fundamentals  of  the 
Government  they  desired  to  establish  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people  they  wished 
to  secure.  Their  chief  object  in  so  doing 
was  to  put  these  fundamentals  and  these 
liberties  beyond  the  reach  of  Impatient 
public  officials,  temporary  majorities, 
and  the  varying  tides  of  public  opinion 
and  desire  i£i  Parte  Milligan.  4  Wall.  2. 
18  L.  ed.  281:  South  Carolina  v.  United 
States.  199  U.S.  437 :  50  L.  ed.  261 :  Thom- 
as M.  Cocley's  "Constitutional  Limita- 
tions "'. 

They  undertook  to  further  this  object 
by  inserting  in  article  VI  the  require- 
ment that  all  legislators,  all  executive 
officers,  and  all  judges.  Federal  and 
State,  "shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affir- 
mation to  support  this  Constitution  '  By 
this  requirement,  the  Founding  Fathers 
clearly  meant  to  impose  upon  all  occu- 
pants of  Federal  and  State  offices  the  ab- 
solute obligation  to  perform  their  official 
duties  in  conformity  with  the  intent  of 
those  who  framed  and  ratified  the  Con- 
stitution as  expressed  In  that  Instrument 
^Gibbons  v.  Ogden.  9  Wheat.  1.  6  L.  ed. 
23:  Ex  Parte  Bain.  121  U.S.  1,  30  L.  ed. 
849:  Lake  County  v.  Rollins.  130  U.S.  662. 
32L.  ed.  1060  >. 

The  Founding  Fathers  knew,  however, 
that  "useful  alterations"  of  the  Consti- 
tution would  "be  suggested  by  experi- 
ence." Consequently,  they  made  provi- 
sion for  amendment  in  one  way.  and  one 
way  only:  that  is.  by  the  concurrence  of 
Congress  and  the  States  as  set  forth  in 
article  V  i  James  Madison:  The  Federal- 
ist. No.  43). 


Since  the  Constitution  is  a  written  in- 
iitrument.  its  meaning  does  not  change, 
unless  its  wording  Is  altered  by  an 
amendment  adopted  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  article  V  *  South  Carolina  v. 
United  States.  199  U.S.  437.  50  L.  ed.  437 1 . 
Those  who  assert  the  contrary  merely 
seek  ostensible  reasons  to  justify  dis- 
obedience to  the  Constitution's  com- 
mands and  evasion  of  its  prohibitions. 

These  considerations  moved  Judge 
Thomas  M.  Cooley  to  declare  In  his  great 
work  on  Constitutional  Limitations  that 
"a  court  or  a  legislature  which  should 
allow  a  change  in  public  sentiment  to 
infiuence  it  in  giving  to  a  written  Con- 
stitution a  construction  not  warranttd 
by  the  intention  of  its  founders  would 
be  justly  chargeable  with  reckless  dis- 
regard of  official  oath  and  public  duty." 

Let  us  consider  what  additional  things 
the  Constitution  does  to  make  the  Fed- 
eral Government  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men.  and  to  secure  to  the  peo- 
ple the  right  to  control  such  government 
and  live  in  freedom. 

First.  The  Constitution  divides  the 
powers  of  government  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  States  by  dele- 
uatina;  enumerated  powers  to  the  former 
and  reserving  all  remaining  powers  to 
the  latter.  By  so  doing,  the  Constitution 
enables  the  Federal  Government  to  per- 
form Its  limited  fimctlons  as  a  central 
jjovernment.  and  leaves  to  the  States  the 
authority  to  regulate  their  Internal  af- 
fairs This  division  of  powers  has  Ines- 
timable values  for  a  countrj-  as  big  in 
area  and  population  as  the  United  States. 
It  lessens  the  danger  of  tyranny  inherent 
in  concentrating  power  in  a  distant  gov- 
ernment, and  recognizes  the  truth  that 
■  local  processes  of  law  are  an  essential 
part  of  any  government  conducted  by 
the  people."  Manifestly,  "no  national 
authority,  however  benevolent,  that  gov- 
erns" 200  million  people  in  50  States 
"can  be  as  closely  in  touch  with  those 
who  are  governed  as  the  local  authorities 
in  the  several  States  and  their  subdivi- 
sions." 'Bute  V.  Illinois.  333  U.S.  640.  92 
L.  ed.  986 ' .  Tills  division  of  the  powers 
of  government  inspired  Chief  Justice 
Chase  to  make  this  terse  and  accurate 
analysis  of  our  organic  law : 

The  Constitution,  in  all  Its  provisions, 
looks  t3  tin  Indestructible  union  composed  cl 
Indestructible  states.  (  Texas  v  White.  7  Wall. 
700.  19  L.  ed.  227  >. 

Second  The  Constitution  distributes 
all  the  powers  delegated  by  it  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  legislative,  exec- 
utive, and  the  judicial  departments  of 
that  Government  to  prevent  "the  accu- 
mulation of  all  powers  in  the  same 
hands," — James  Madison:  The  Federal- 
ist. No.  47.  In  so  doing,  it  vests  the  power 
to  make  laws  In  Congress,  the  power  to 
enforce  laws  in  the  President,  and  the 
tx)wer  to  interpret  laws  in  the  Supreme 
Court  and  such  inferior  courts  as  Con- 
gress might  establish. 

Third.  The  Constitution  limits  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments in  various  ways.  For  example.  It 
forbids  them  to  pass  bills  of  attainder 
and  ex  post  facto  laws,  or  to  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law. 

Fourth.  The  Constitution  secures  to 


each  person  specific  liberties,  which  he  is 
entitled  to  assert  against  government  it- 
self. For  example,  it  secures  to  him  the 
right  to  freedom  of  speech  and  religion, 
the  right  to  earn  his  livelihood  in  any 
lawful  calling,  the  right  to  acquire,  use 
and  dispose  of  property,  and  the  right 
to  do  such  things  and  enter  Into  such 
contracts  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  liberties  secured  to  him. 

Fifth.  The  Constitution  confers  upon 
the  people  the  direct  power  to  elect  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  and  the  indi- 
rect power  to  select  the  President  But 
neither  the  States  nor  the  people  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  appointment  of 
Supreme  Court  Justices  or  other  Federal 
judges,  although  such  Justices  and 
judges  have  power  to  adjudicate  their 
rights  and  responsibilities  under  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws.  Such  Justices 
and  judges  are  nominated  by  the  Pre.sl- 
dent  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and 
for  this  reason  are  independent  of  the 
States  and  the  people. 

Sixth.  The  Constitution  establishes  the 
principle  that  in  all  cases  involving  the 
Interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  final  authority,  and 
its  Interpretation  is  binding  on  Congress, 
the  President,  the  States,  and  the  people. 
This  is  an  awesome  authority  because 
upon  its  proper  exercise  hangs  the  exist- 
ence of  constitutional  government  in  the 
United  States. 

Seventh.  The  Founding  Fathers  were 
acutely  aware  of  this,  and  took  strong 
measures  for  men  bent  on  establishing  a 
republic  to  induce  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices to  decide  cases  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution  and  to  use  its  provisions 
as  the  sole  tests  for  determining  the  va- 
lidity of  congressional.  Presidential,  and 
State  action.  To  this  end,  they  undertook 
to  make  the  Justices  independent  of  Con- 
gress and  the  President  and  immune  to 
State  and  political  pressures  by  provid- 
ing In  the  Constitution  itself  that  they 
are  to  hold  their  offices  for  life  and  re- 
ceive for  their  services  a  compensation 
which  cannot  be  diminished. 

Eighth.  The  power  to  interpret  the 
Constitution,  which  is  assigned  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  power  to  amend 
the  Constitution,  which  is  vested  in  the 
Congress  and  the  States  acting  concur- 
rently, are  vastly  different.  The  power  to 
Interpret  the  Constitution  is  the  power 
to  ascertain  Its  meaning,  and  the  power 
to  amend  the  Constitution  Is  the  power 
to  change  its  meaning.  Justice  Cardozo 
put  the  distinction  between  the  two 
powers  tersely  when  he  said: 

We  are  not  at  liberty  to  revise  while  pro- 
fessing to  construe  (Sun  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Ass'n  V.  Remington  Paper  and  Power 
Co..  235  N.Y.  338.  139  N.E.  470) 

Justice  Sutherland  elaborated  upon 
the  distinction  in  this  way: 

The  Judicial  function  Is  that  of  Interpre- 
tation: It  does  not  Include  the  power  of 
amendment  under  the  guise  of  lnterpr>ta- 
tlon.  To  miss  the  point  of  difference  between 
the  two  is  to  miss  all  that  the  phrase  "su- 
preme law  of  the  land"  stands  for  and  to  con- 
vert what  was  Intended  as  Inescapable  and 
enduring  mandates  Into  mere  moral  reflec- 
tions ( West  Coast  Hotel  Co.  v.  Parrish.  300 
U.S.  379.  404.  81  L.  ed.  703,  715t 

Ninth,  since  it  is  a  judicial  tribunal, 
the  Supreme  Court  acts  as  the  inter- 
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preter  of  the  Constitution  only  In  a  liti- 
gated case  whose  decision  of  necessity 
turns  on  some  provision  of  that  instru- 
ment. As  a  consequence,  the  function  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  Is  simply 
to  ascertain  and  give  effect  to  the  intent 
of  those  who  framed  and  ratified  the  pro- 
vision In  Issue.  If  the  provision  is  plain, 
the  Court  must  gather  the  intent  solely 
from  its  language,  but  if  the  provision  Is 
ambiguous,  the  Court  must  place  itself 
as  nearly  as  possible  In  the  condition  of 
those  who  framed  and  ratified  it.  and  In 
that  way  determine  the  Intent  the  lan- 
guage was  used  to  express.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  Supreme  Court  Is  obligated  to 
interpret  the  Constitution  according  to 
its  language  and  history. 

The  Founding  Fathers  did  not  put 
their  sole  reliance  in  these  things  to  keep 
Congress  and  the  President  in  bounds. 
They  incorporated  in  the  Constitution  a 
.<;ystem  of  checks  and  balances  to  deter 
them  from  improvident  And  unconstitu- 
tional behavior.  But  they  did  not  devise 
a  single  positive  provision  other  than  the 
requirement  of  an  oath  or  affirmation  to 
safeguard  the  country  against  the  dan- 
ger that  the  Supreme  Court  might  abuse 
its  power  to  interpret  the  Constitution, 
and  amend  that  instrument  while  pro- 
fessing to  interpret  it. 

Chief  Justice  Harlan  P.  Stone  had  this 
omission  in  mind  when  he  stated  this 
truth  concerning  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices: 

While  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power 
by  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
the  government  Is  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
straint, the  only  check  upon  our  exercise  of 
power  Is  our  own  sense  of  self  restraint  ( US. 
V  Buf/er,  297l'.S.  1). 

The  omission  of  the  Constitution  to 
provide  any  real  check  upon  unconstitu- 
tional behavior  on  the  part  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  not  overlooked  during 
the  contest  over  ratification. 

Elbridge  Gerry,  George  Mason,  and 
others  opposed  ratification  on  this 
ground.  Let  me  quote  what  they  had  to 
say  on  the  subject. 

Elbridge  Gerry  asserted : 

There  are  no  well  defined  limits  of  the 
Judiciary  Powers,  they  seem  to  be  left  as  a 
boundless  ocean,  that  has  broken  over  the 
chart  of  the  Supreme  Lawgiver,  thus  far 
ihalt  thou  go  and  no  further,  and  as  they 
cinnot  be  comprehended  by  the  clearest 
capacity,  or  the  most  sagacious  mind,  it 
would  be  an  Herculean  labour  to  att^smpt  to 
describe  the  dangers  with  which  they  are 
replete. 

George  Mason  made  this  more  specific 
objection; 

The  judiciary  of  the  United  States  Is  so 
constructed  and  extended  as  to  ,nbsorb  and 
destroy  the  Judiciaries  of  the  several  states. 

Others  declared,  in  substance,  that 
under  the  Constitution  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
would  "not  be  in  any  manner  subject  to 
revision  or  correction."  that  "the  power 
of  construing  the  laws"  would  enable  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  "to 
mould  them  into  whatever  shape  it" 
should  "think  proper:"  thaf  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  could  "sub- 
stitute" its  "own  pleasure"  for  the  law 
of  the  land:  and  that  the  "errors  and 
usurpations  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
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United  States"  would  "be  uncontrollable 
and  remediless." 

Alexander  Hamilton  overcame  these 
arguments,  however,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  ratifying  States  by  giving  them 
this  emphatic  assurance: 

The  supposed  danger  of  Judiciary  en- 
croachments ...  Is,  in  reality,  a  Phantom. 

He  declared,  in  essence,  that  this  was 
true  because  the  men  selected  to  serve  as 
Supreme  Court  Justices  would  "be 
chosen  with  a  view  to  those  qualifications 
which  fit  men  for  the  stations  of  judges " 
and  that  they  would  give  "that  infiex 
ible  and  uniform  adherence"  to  legal 
precedents  and  rules,  which  is  "indis- 
pensable in  the  courts  of  justice."  He 
added  that  the.se  qualifications  could  be 
acquired  only  by  "long  and  laborious 
study" — Hamilton:  The  Fedeiali.st,  Nos. 
78,  81. 

By  these  statements,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton correctly  declared  that  no  man  is 
qualified  to  be  a  judge  unless  he  is  able 
and  willing  to  subject  himself  to  the  self- 
restraint,  which  is  an  essential  ingredi- 
ent of  the  judicial  process  in  a  govern- 
ment of  laws. 

Two  questions  arise:  What  is  the  self- 
restraint  which  constitutes  an  essential 
ingredient  of  the  judicial  process  in  a 
government  of  laws?  How  is  it  acquired? 
Alexander  Hamilton's  statement  fur- 
nishes answers  for  these  questions. 

Self-restraint  is  the  capacity  and  the 
willingness  of  the  qualified  occupant  of 
a  judicial  office  to  lay  aside  his  personal 
notions  of  what  a  constitutional  provi- 
sion ought  to  say  and  to  base  his  inter- 
pretation of  its  meaning  solely  upon  its 
language  and  history.  In  performing  his 
task,  he  does  not  recklessly  cast  into  the 
judicial  garbage  can  the  sound  prece- 
dents of  his  wise  predecessors. 

This  self-restraint  is  usually  the  prod- 
uct of  long  and  laborious  legal  work  as 
a  practicing  attorney  or  long  and  labori- 
ous judicial  work  as  a  judge  of  an  appel- 
late court  or  a  trial  court  of  general 
jurisdiction.  It  is  sometimes  the  product 
of  long  and  laborious  work  as  a  teacher 
of  law. 

One  does  not  come  into  possession  of 
self-restraint,  however,  by  occupying  ex- 
ecutive or  legislative  offices  or  by  render- 
ing aid  to  a  political  party  or  by  main- 
taining a  friendly  relationship  with  a 
President  or  by  adhering  to  a  particular 
religion  or  by  belonging  to  a  particular 
race.  And.  unhappily,  some  men  of  bril- 
liant intellect  and  good  intentions  seem 
incapable  of  acquiring  it  or  unwilling  to 
exercise  it. 

I  have  discussed  in  detail  the  sound 
doctrine  that  self-restraint  on  the  part 
of  judges  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  the 
judicial  process  in  a  government  of  laws 
This  inquiry  naturally  arises:  Why  is 
this  so?  This  inquiry  Is  especially  perti- 
nent at  a  time  when  judicial  activists  de- 
clare by  their  actions,  if  not  by  their 
words,  that  it  is  permissible  for  them  to 
revise  or  update  the  Constitution  accord- 
ing to  thei.r  personal  notions  while  they 
are  professing  merely  to  interpret  it. 

Justice  Benjamin  N.  Cardozo  answered 
this  inquiry  tersely  and  conclusively  in 
h's  illuminating  book  on  the  "Nature  of 
the  Judicial  Process."  In  demolishing  the 
basic  piemise  of  judicial  activists  that 


the  judge  is  always  privileged  to  substi- 
tute his  individual  sense  of  justice  for 
rules  of  law.  Justice  Cardozo  said: 

That  might  result  ia  a  benevolent  de- 
potlsm  if  the  Judges  were  benevolent  men. 
It  would  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  law 

What  has  been  said  makes  this  obvi- 
ous: The  Founding  Fathers  Intended  that 
the  Constitution  should  operate  as  an 
enduring  instrument  of  government 
whose  meaning  could  not  be  changed  ex- 
cept by  an  amendment  made  by  Congress 
and  the  States  in  conformity  with  arti- 
cle V.  The  contention  to  the  contrary  Is 
nee.  ssarily  founded  on  the  assumption 
that  George  Washington  and  the  other 
good  and  wise  men  who  fashioned  the 
Constitution  were  mendacious  nitwits 
who  did  not  mean  what  they  said. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  undertook  to, 
entomb   this  contention   forever  in   his 
great    opinion    in    Gibbons    v.    Ogden, 
22  U.S.  1.  He  declared  in  that  case: 

The  enlightened  patriots  who  framed  our 
Constitution  and  the  people  who  ratified  it 
must  be  understood  ...  to  have  intended 
wh.it  they  said. 

Since  the  true  meaning  of  a  provision 
of  the  Constitution  always  remains  the 
same  unless  it  is  altered  by  an  amend- 
ment under  article  V,  it  should  receive 
a  consistent  interpretation,  and  not  be 
held  to  mean  one  thing  at  one  time  and 
another  thing  at  another  time,  even 
thou.gh  circumstances  may  have  so 
changed  as  to  make  a  different  rule  seem 
desirable. 

Chief  Justice  Edward  Douglas  White, 
one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and  wisest 
Justices  ever  to  grace  the  Supreme  Court 
Bench,  made  some  sage  comments  on  this 
subject  in  his  famous  dissenting  opinion 
in  Pollock  v.  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Co.,  157  U.S.  429.  651-652.  He  said: 

In  the  discharge  of  its  function  of  inter- 
preting the  Constitution,  this  Court  exercises 
an  august  power.  ...  It  seems  to  me  that 
tlie  accomplishment  of  its  lofty  mission  can 
only  be  secured  by  the  stability  of  its  teach- 
ings and  the  sanctity  which  surrounds 
Them.  .  V  .  The  fundamental  conception  of  a 
Judicial  body  is  that  of  one  hedged  about 
by  precedents  which  are  binding  on  the  Court 
without  regard  to  the  personality  of  its  mem- 
bers. Break  down  this  belief  in  Judicial  con- 
tinuity, and  let  it  be  felt  that  on  great  con- 
stitutional questions  this  Court  Is  to  depart 
from  the  settled  conclusions  of  its  predeces- 
sors, and  to  determine  them  all  according  to 
the  mere  opinion  of  those  who  temporarily 
fill  its  bench,  and  our  Constitution  will.  In 
my  Judgment,  be  bereft  of  value  and  become 
a  most  dangerous  instrument  to  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people 

What  has  been  said  does  not  deny  to 
the  Supreme  Court  the  power  to  overrule 
a  prior  decision  in  any  in.^tance  where 
proper  judicial  restraint  justifies  such 
action.  A  sound  criterion  for  detarminin? 
when  proper  judicial  restraint  justifies  a 
judge  in  overruling  a  precedent  is  to  be 
found  in  the  standard  which  Judge 
Learned  Hand  says  his  friend  and  col- 
league. Judge  Thomas  Swan,  set  for  his 
own  guidance: 

He  will  not  overrule  a  precedent  unless  he 
can  be  satisfied  beyond  peradventure  that  it 
was  untenable  when  made:  and  not  even 
Then.  If  it  has  gathercl  around  it  the  sup- 
port of  a  substantial  body  of  decisions  based 
on  It. 
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In  ending  this  phase  of  my  remarks.  I 
emphasize  that  precedents  set  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  constitutional  questions 
were  tenable  when  made  If  they  con- 
formed to  the  Intention  of  those  who 
framed  and  adopted  the  constitutional 
provisions  Involved,  no  matter  how  In- 
consistent they  may  be  with  the  views  of 
Justices  subsequently  ascending  the 
Bench. 

For  several  generations,  the  people  of 
America  had  no  reason  to  doubt  Alex- 
ander Hamilton's  assurance  concerning 
the  kind  of  men  who  would  be  selected  to 
sit  upon  the  Supreme  Court.  With  rare 
exceptions.  Presidents  appointed  to  the 
Court  men  who  had  long  and  laboriously 
participated  in  the  administration  of 
Justice  either  as  practicing  lawyers  or  as 
Judges  of  State  courts  or  as  judges  of 
Federal  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  who  p>ossessed  and  exercised 
the  ^elf- restraint  which  constitutes  an 
-essential  ingredient  of  the  judicial  proc- 
ess in  a  government  of  laws.  As  a  conse- 
quence, they  performed  their  judicial 
labors  in  obedience  to  the  principle  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  Supreme  Court  Justices 
to  Interpret  the  Constitution,  not  to 
amend  it. 

Candor  compels  me  to  say.  however, 
that  these  things  are  no  longer  true,  suid 
that  a  substantial  number  of  recent  ap- 
pointees to  the  Supreme  Court  are  ju- 
dicial activists  who  seek  to  rewrite  the 
Constitution  in  their  own  images  by  add- 
ing to  that  instrument  things  which  are 
not  in  it  and  by  subtracting  from  that 
Instalment  things  which  are  in  it. 

I  shall  not  make  any  dogmatic  asser- 
tion as  to  why  this  is  so.  But  I  will  have 
the  temerity  to  suggest  that  too  many 
political  appointments  have  been  made 
of  late  to  these  Judicial  ofBces. 

The  task  at  hand  compels  me  to  tell 
the  truth  about  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  know  it  is  not  popular  in  some  quar- 
ters to  tell  the  truth  about  the  Supreme 
Court.  Admonitions  of  this  character 
come  to  us  daily  from  such  quarters : 

When  the  Supreme  Court  speaks.  Its  de- 
clslona  must  be  accepted  as  sacroeanct  by  the 
bench,  the  bar  and  the  people  of  America, 
even  though  they  constitute  encroachments 
on  the  constitutional  domain  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Congress,  or  tend  to  reduce  the 
States  to  meaningless  zeroes  on  the  nation's 
map.  Indeed,  the  bench,  the  bar,  and  the 
people  must  do  more  than  this.  They  must 
speak  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  all  times  with 
a  reverence  akin  to  that  which  Inspired  Job 
to  speak  thus  of  Jehovah — "Though  He  slay 
me.  yet  will  I  trust  Him." 

To  be  sure,  all  Americans  should  obey 
the  decrees  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  cases 
to  which  they  are  parties,  even  though 
they  may  honestly  and  reasonably  deem 
such  decrees  imwarranted.  But  it  is  sheer 
Intellectual  rubbish  to  contend  that 
Americans  are  required  to  believe  in  the 
infallibility  of  Supreme  Court  Justices, 
or  to  make  mental  obeisance  to  their 
aberrations  or  usurpations.  Americans 
have  an  inalienable  right  to  think  and 
speak  their  honest  thoughts  concerning 
all  things  under  the  sun.  Including  the 
decisions  of  Supreme  Court  majorities.  It 
is  well  this  is  so  because  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Harlan  F.  Stone  spoke  truly 
when  he  said : 


Where  the  courts  deal,  as  ours  do.  with 
great  public  questions,  the  only  protection 
against  unwise  decisions,  and  even  Judicial 
usurpation,  is  careful  scrutiny  of  their  action 
and  fearless  comment  upon  It. 

As  one  who  has  spent  much  of  his  en- 
ergy and  days  in  the  administration  of 
Justice  as  a  practicing  lawyer,  and  trial 
and  appellate  judge,  I  have  the  abiding 
conviction  that  "tyranny  on  the  bench  is 
as  objectionable  as  tyranny  on  the 
throne."  and  that  my  loyalty  to  the  Con- 
stitution requires  me  to  oppose  it. 

I  do  not  enjoy  expressing  my  disap- 
proval of  actions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
My  father,  who  practiced  law  at  the 
North  Carolina  bar  for  65  years,  taught 
me  at  an  early  age  to  venerate  the  Su- 
preme Court.  One  of  the  most  treasured 
memories  acquired  by  me  as  a  small  boy 
is  that  of  the  day  he  took  me  to  the  old 
Supreme  Court  Chamber,  showed  me  the 
busts  of  great  Jurists  of  the  past,  and 
said  to  me  in  a  tone  of  reverential  awe: 
"The  Supreme  Court  will  abide  by  the 
Constitution,  though  the  heavens  fall." 

I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  the 
course  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  recent 
years  has  been  such  as  to  cause  me  to 
ponder  the  question  whether  fidelity  to 
fact  ought  not  to  induce  its  members  to 
remove  from  the  portal  of  the  building 
which  houses  it  the  majestic  words. 
'Equal  Justice  under  law,"  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  them  the  superscription,  "Not 
justice  under  law.  but  Justice  according 
to  the  personal  notions  of  the  temporary 
occupants  of  this  building." 

In  sajring  this.  I  am  not  a  lone  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  what  the  late 
Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson  said  of  the 
Court  of  which  he  was  then  a  member 
in  his  concurring  opinion  in  Broion  v. 
A/Zcn(  344  U.S.  643). 

I  quote  Justice  Jackson's  word: 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  belief  Is  widely  held 
by  the  practicing  profession  that  this  Court 
no  longer  respects  Impersonal  rules  of  law 
but  Is  guided  in  these  matters  by  personal 
Impressions  which  from  time  to  time  may  be 
shared  by  a  majority  of  the  Justices.  What- 
ever has  been  Intended,  this  Court  also  has 
generated  an  Impression  In  much  of  the 
judiciary  that  regard  for  precedents  and  au- 
thorities is  obsolete,  that  words  no  longer 
mean  what  they  have  always  meant  to  the 
profession,  that  the  law  knows  no  fixed 
princlplM. 

Justice  Jackson  closed  his  observations 
on  this  score  with  this  sage  comment : 

I  know  of  no  way  we  can  have  equal  Jus- 
tice under  law  except  we  have  some  law. 

Supreme  Court  Justices,  Judges  of 
Federal  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  State  Judges,  lawyers,  and  Jour- 
nalists have  charged  that  during  recent 
years  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
has  repeatedly  rendered  decisions  in- 
compatible with  the  language  and  the 
history  of  the  Constitution. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  resolution  which  was  adopted 
by  the  chief  Justices  of  the  States  of 
Alabama,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Delaware, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Idsiho,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Maryland.  Massachusetts.  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi.  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  New  Hampshire.  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 


Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota.  Tennessee,  Texas,  'Vir- 
ginia, Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyo- 
ming, at  Pasadena.  Calif.,  on  August  23, 
1958. 

This  resolution  is  an  astounding  docu- 
ment without  precedent  in  the  annals  of 
our  country.  The  36  State  chief  Justices 
who  adopted  it  loved  the  Constitution 
and  were  qualified  by  legal  learning  and 
Judicial  experience  to  appraise  aright 
what  the  judicial  activists  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  are  doing  to  the  system  of 
goverrunent  that  instrument  was  or- 
dained to  establish.  In  this  resolution, 
these  State  chief  Justices  cited  many 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
inconsistent  with  the  pwwers  allotted  or 
reserved  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
States,  and  Implored  the  Supreme  Court 
to  "exercise  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
Judicial  powers — the  power  of  judicial 
self-restraint — by  recognizing  and  t;iv- 
ing  effect  to  the  diCTerence  between  that 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Constitution 
may  prescribe  or  permit,  and  that  which. 
on  the  other,  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  from  time  to  time  constituted, 
may  deem  desirable  or  undesirable,  to 
the  end  that  our  system  of  federalism 
may  continue  to  function  with  and 
through  the  preservation  of  local  self- 
government." 

Let  me  read  excerpts  from  the  resolu- 
tion as  it  appears  on  pages  432  and  433 
of  the  hearings  on  the  nomination  under 
present  scrutiny: 

"DOUBT"   IN   RECENT   DECISIONS 

It  has  long  been  an  American  boast  that 
we  have  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men.  We  believe  that  any  study  of  recent  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  will  raise  at 
least  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of 
that  boast.  We  find  first  that.  In  constitu- 
tional cases,  unanimous  decisions  are  com- 
parative rarities  and  that  multiple  opinions, 
concurring  or  dissenting,  are  common  occur- 
rences. 

We  find  next  that  divisions  In  result  on  a 
5-to-4  basis  are  quite  frequent.  We  find  fur- 
ther that,  on  some  occasions,  a  majority  of 
the  Court  cannot  be  mustered  In  support  of 
any  one  opinion  and  that  the  result  of  a 
given  case  may  come  from  the  divergent  views 
of  Individual  Justices  who  happen  to  unite 
on  one  outcome  or  the  other  of  the  case  be- 
fore the  Court. 

We  further  find  that  the  Cotirt  does  not 
accord  finality  to  its  own  determinations  of 
constitutional  questions,  or  for  that  matter 
of  others.  We  concede  that  a  slavish  adher- 
ence to  stare  decisis  could  at  times  have  un- 
fortunate consequences;  but  It  seems  stranRe 
that  under  a  constitutional  doctrine  which 
requires  all  others  to  recognize  the  Supreme 
Court's  rulings  on  constitutional  questions 
as  binding  adjudications  of  the  meaning  and 
application  of  the  Constitution,  the  Court 
itself  has  so  frequently  overturned  its  own 
decisions  thereon,  after  the  lapse  of  periods 
varying  from  1  year  to  75.  or  even  95  years. 
See  the  tables  appended  to  Mr.  Justice  Dou- 
glas's address  on  "Stare  Decisis,"  49  Columbia 
Law  Review  735.  756-758. 

The  Constitution  expressly  sets  up  its  own 
procedures  for  amendment,  slow  or  cumber- 
some though  they  may  be. 

These  frequent  differences  and  occasional 
overruUngs  of  prior  decisions  In  constitu- 
tional cases  cause  us  grave  concern  as  to 
whether  individual  views  of  the  members 
of  the  Court  as  from  time  to  time  constituted, 
or  of  a  majority  thereof,  as  to  what  Is  wise 
or  desirable  do  not  unconsciously  override 
more  dlsiiaaslonate  consideration  of  what  Is 
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or  is  not  constituUonally  warranted.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  latter  Is  the  correct  approach, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  every  member  of 
the  Supreme  Cotirt  intends  to  adhere  to  that 
approach,  and  believes  that  he  does  so. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope,  which  we  respect- 
fully express,  that  that  great  Court  exercise 
to  the  full  Its  power  of  Judicial  self-restraint 
by  adhering  firmly  to  Its  tremendovis.  strictly 
judicial  powers  and  by  eschewing,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  exercise  of  essentially  legisla- 
tive powers  when  It  Is  called  upon  to  decide 
questions  Involving  the  validity  of  State  ac- 
tion, whether  It  deems  such  action  wise  or 
unwise.  The  value  of  our  system  of  federal- 
ism, and  of  local  self-government  In  local 
matters  which  It  embodies,  should  be  kept 
firmly  in  mind,  as  we  believe  it  was  by  those 
who  framed  our  Constitution. 

At  times  the  Supreme  Court  manifests,  or 
seems  to  manifest,  an  Impatience  with  the 
slow  workings  of  our  federal  system.  That 
impatience  may  extend  to  an  unwillingness 
to  wait  for  Congress  to  make  clear  Its  In- 
tention to  exercise  the  powers  conferred 
upon  it  under  the  Constitution,  or  the  extent 
to  which  It  undertakes  to  exercise  them,  and 
It  may  extend  to  the  slow  processes  of  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  which  that  instrument 
provides. 

The  words  of  Elihu  Root  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  problem,  asserted  at  a  time  when 
demands  were  current  for  recall  of  Judges 
and  Judicial  decisions,  bear  repeating:  "If 
the  people  of  our  country  yield  to  impatience 
which  would  destroy  the  system  that  alone 
makes  effecUve  these  great  Impersonal  rules 
and  preserves  our  constitutional  govern- 
ment, rather  than  endure  the  temporary  In- 
convenience of  pursuing  regulated  methods 
of  changing  the  law,  we  shall  not  be  re- 
forming. We  shall  not  be  making  progress. 
but  shall  be  exhibiting  that  lack  of  self- 
control  which  enables  great  bodies  of  men  to 
abide  the  slow  process  of  orderly  government 
rather  than  to  break  down  the  barriers  of 
order  when  they  are  struck  by  the  impulse 
of  the  moment."  Quoted  In  31  "Boston  Uni- 
versity Law  Review"  43. 

We  believe  that  what  Mr.  Root  said  Is 
sound  doctrine  to  be  followed  toward  the 
Constitution,  the  Supreme  Court  and  Its  In- 
terpretation of  the  Consltutlon.  Surely,  It 
Is  no  less  Incumbent  upon  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  its  part,  to  be  equally  restrained 
and  to  be  as  sure  as  is  humanly  possible 
that  it  Is  adhering  to  the  fundamentals  of 
the  Constitution  with  regard  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  powers  and  the  separation  of  powers, 
and  with  regard  to  the  limitations  of  Ju- 
dicial power  which  are  Implicit  In  such  sep- 
aration and  distribution,  and  that  It  Is  not 
merely  giving  effect  to  what  It  may  deem  de- 
sirable. 

We  may  expect  the  question  as  to  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  report  of  this  Com- 
mittee or  by  resolutions  adopted  In  conform- 
ity with  It.  Most  certainly  some  will  say  that 
nothing  expressed  here  would  deter  a  mem- 
ber or  group  of  members  of  an  independent 
judiciary  from  pursuing  a  planned  course. 
Let  us  grant  that  this  may  be  true  The 
value  of  a  firm  statement  by  us  lies  In  the 
fact  that  we  speak  as  members  of  all  the 
State  appellate  courts  with  a  background  of 
many  years'  experience  In  the  determination 
of  thousands  of  cases  of  all  kinds  Surely 
there  are  those  who  will  respect  a  declaration 
of  what  we  believe. 

And  It  Just  could  be  true  that  our  state- 
ment might  serve  as  an  encouragement  to 
those  members  of  an  Independent  Judiciary 
who  now  or  In  the  future  may  in  their  con- 
science adhere  to  views  more  consistent  with 
our  own. 

Before  passing  from  this  phase  of  my 
remarks.  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  two  books:  "The  Bill  of 
Rights."  which  was  authored  by  the  late 


Judge  Learned  Hand,  one  of  America's 
wrlsest  jurists  of  all  times,  and  "States' 
Rights,  the  Law  of  the  Land."  which  was 
written  by  my  good  friend,  Charles  J. 
Bloch,  one  of  America's  most  knowledge- 
able authorities  on  the  Constitution. 
These  books  reveal  in  graphic  fashion 
how  judicial  activism  is  converting  the 
government  of  laws  the  Constitution  was 
ordained  to  establish  into  a  government 
of  Judicial  activists. 

Judge  Hand  asserted,  in  essence,  in 
the  "Bill  of  Rights"  that  the  Supreme 
Court  had  converted  itself  Into  a  "third 
legislative  chamber"  which  had  actually 
usurped  the  power  to  legislate  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  creating  It;  and 
that  If  there  is  to  be  a  "third  legislative 
chamber"  to  write  new  laws,  its  members 
ought  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  and 
not  attain  their  offices  by  lifetime  ap- 
pointments which,  In  effect,  make  them 
"a  bevy  of  platonic  guardians." 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  any  Supreme 
Court  Justice  who  prefers  to  amend  the 
Constitution  and  make  laws  rather  than 
interpret  them  ought  to  lay  aside  his 
judicial  robes,  enter  the  political  arena 
by  seeking  election  to  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives,  and  thus  give 
the  people  from  whom  all  the  Just  pow- 
ers of  government  are  derived  an  op- 
portunity to  declare  by  their  votes  wheth- 
er they  approve  or  disapprove  his  pro- 
posals for  remaking  our  governmental 
and  legal  Institutions  and  our  society  In 
his  own  image. 

The  tragic  truth  Is  that  in  recent 
years  the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly 
usurped  and  exercised  the  power  of  the 
Congress  and  the  States  to  amend  the 
Constitution  while  professing  to  interpret 
It. 

On  some  occasions  it  has  encroached 
upon  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
Congress  as  the  Nation's  legislative  body. 
On  other  occasions  it  has  stretched  the 
legislative  powers  of  Congress  far  beyond 
their  constitutional  limits.  On  occasions 
too  numerous  to  mention,  it  has  struck 
dovm  State  action  and  State  legislation 
In  areas  clearly  committed  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  States  and  on  other  oc- 
casions It  has  undertaken  to  rob  private 
persons  of  basic  freedoms. 

In  so  doing,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
overruled,  repudiated,  or  ignored  many 
precedents  of  earlier  years.  Its  prodigal- 
ity In  overruling  previous  decisions 
prompted  one  of  Its  recent  members,  the 
late  Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts,  to  make 
this  comment  in  his  dissenting  opinion 
in  Smith  v.  Allwright,  321  U.S.  649,  669: 
The  reason  for  my  concern  is  that  the  in- 
stant decision  overruling  that  announced 
about  nine  years  ago,  tends  to  bring  ad- 
judications of  this  tribunal  Into  the  same 
class  as  a  restricted  railroad  ticket,  good  for 
this  day  and  train  only. 


Activist  Supreme  Court  Justices  at- 
tempt to  justify  their  action  In  attribut- 
ing new  meanings  to  the  Constitution 
in  these  ways : 

First.  Supreme  Court  decisions  are 
binding  on  all  persons  except  Supreme 
Court  Justices.  The  reason  for  this  dis- 
tinction is  that  Supreme  Court  Justices 
must  be  free  to  consider  and  decide  anew 
all  constitutional  questions  coming  be- 
fore the  Court.  Otherwise,  the  Constltu- 
tio^j  will  be  frozen  in  the  pattern  which 


one  generation  gave  it.  and  government 
will  be  seriously  handicapped,  notwith- 
standing the  powers  granted  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  United  States  and  the 
powers  allotted  or  reserved  by  that  In- 
strument to  the  States  extend  Into  the 
Illimitable  future.  Since  the  doctrine  of 
stare  decisis;  that  is.  the  principle  that 
judges  stand  by  the  decisions  of  their 
own  courts,  would  handicap  Supreme 
Court  Justices  in  considering  and  decid- 
ing anew  all  constitutional  questions, 
the  doctrine  has  become  obsolete  and 
must  be  disregarded,  despite  the  fact 
that  such  a  course  of  action  will  rob  con- 
stitutional interpretations  of  their  con- 
tinuity and  stability  and  leave  pubhc 
officials  and  people  without  meaningful 
constitutional  rules  to  govern  their  con- 
duct. 

Second.  The  due  process  clauses  of  the 
fifth  and  14th  amendments  empowei 
Supreme  Court  Justices  to  strike  down 
as  unconstitutional  any  Federal  or  State 
laws  or  procedures  which  do  not  com- 
port with  their  undefined  notions  of 
decency,  fairness,  or  fundamental  jus- 
tice. 

Third.  As  the  majority  opinion  in 
Harper  v.  Virginia  State  Board  of  Elec- 
tions. 383  U.S.  663,  states: 

Notions  of  what  constitutes  equal  treat- 
ment for  purposes  of  the  Equal  ProtecUon 
Clause  do   change. 

When  the  "notions"  of  Supreme  Court 
Justices  change,  the  meanings  of  con- 
stitutional provisions  change  accord- 
ingly. 

One  comment  on  the  Harper  case 
seems  to  be  appropriate.  If  the  Constitu- 
tion is  to  change  its  meaning  to  match 
the  fluctuating  notions  of  Supreme  Court 
Justices,  America  is  in  for  an  uncertain 
constitutional  future.  This  is  true  be- 
cause the  dictionary  says  that  notions 
are  "more  or  less  general,  vague,  or  im- 
perfect conceptions  or  Ideas." 

When  he  delivered  the  Carpentler  Lec- 
tures at  Columbia  University  Law  School 
in  March  of  this  year,  Justice  Black  de- 
scribed judicial  activists  aright,  made 
some  trenchant  remarks  on  their  misuse 
of  the  due  process  clauses  of  the  fifth  and 
14th  amendments,  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, and  other  constitutional  provi- 
sions as  vehicles  for  imposing  their  per- 
sonal wills  upon  the  American  people; 
and  stated  with  clarity  the  obligation 
which  the  Constitution  Imposes  upon 
Supreme  Court  Justices.  I  quote  his  ob- 
servations on  these  subjects: 

First.  During  the  course  of  the  lectures  I 
shall  discuss  specifically  "Judicial  activism." 
"Judicial  restraint."  "due  process  of  law"  and 
First  Amendment  rights.  In  all  that  I  say  I 
shall  emphasize  my  reasons  for  believing 
•  •  •  that  the  courts  should  always  try 
faithfully  to  follow  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  and  other  laws  as  actually  writ- 
ten, leaving  to  Congress  changes  in  its  stat- 
utes, and  leaving  the  problem  of  adapting 
the  Constitution  to  meet  new  needs  to  con- 
stitutional amendments  approved  by  the 
people  under  constitutional  procedures. 

Second.  When  I  get  to  the  other  meaning 
of  "Judicial  activist."'  however,  namely,  one 
who  believes  he  should  Interpret  the  Con- 
stitution and  statutes  according  to  his  own 
beUef  of  what  they  ought  to  prescribe  in- 
stead of  what  they  do,  I  tell  you  at  once 
I  am  not  In  that  group.  The  courts  are  given 
power  to  interpret  the  Constitution  and  laws. 
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which  means  to  explain  and  expound,  not 
to  alter,  amend  or  remake.  Judges  take  an 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution  as  it  Is. 
not  as  they  think  It  should  be.  I  cannot 
subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  consistent 
with  that  oath  a  judge  can  arrogate  to  him- 
self a  power  to  "adapt  the  Constitution  to 
new  times."  The  soft  phrases  used  to  claim 
that  power  for  judges  have  slren-Uke  apF>eaI. 
For  one  who  has  a  legitimate  power  to  inter- 
pret there  Is  at  first  a  certain  persuasive 
note  In  the  constant  repetition  to  him  that 
In  explaining  a  Constitution  meant  for  the 
ages  he  should  not  stick  to  its  old  18th 
century  words  but  substitute  others  to  make 
the  Constitution  best  serve  the  current  gen- 
eration. And  there  is  a  certain  appeal  In  the 
argument  that  the  dead  should  not  control 
the  living.  But  adherence  to  the  Constitu- 
tion as  written  does  not  mean  we  are  con- 
trolled by  the  dead  It  means  we  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Constitution,  truly  a  living 
document  Por  It  contains  within  Itself  a 
lasting  recognition  that  It  should  be  changed 
to  meet  new  demands,  new  conditions,  new 
times.  It  provides  the  means  to  achieve  these 
chai>g«s  through  the  amendment  process  in 
ArttO*  V. 

Third.  I  think  these  historical  events 
graphically  illustrate  the  kind  of  awareness 
of  past  English  practices  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  our  Constitution  with  its  BUI 
of  Rights'  safeguards  against  excessive  leg- 
islative, executive  or  Judicial  power. 

Judges  may  also  abuse  power,  of  course, 
not  because  they  are  corrupt,  but  because 
of  a  completely  honest  belief  that  unless 
they  do  act  the  Nation  will  suffer  disaster. 
Unfortunately  such  honest  belief  too  often 
reflects  nothing  more  than  an  all-too-com- 
mon human  hostility  to  change.  Other  judges, 
with  an  equally  honest  belief  that  changes 
are  absolutely  Imperative,  take  it  upon  them- 
selves to  make  changes  which  Congress  alone 
has  legislative  power  to  make.  Thus,  for  the 
reasons  that  I  have  been  discussing  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  public  welfare  de- 
mands that  constitutional  cases  must  be  de- 
cided according  to  the  terms  of  our  Consti- 
tution itself  and  not  according  to  the  judges' 
views  of  fairness,  reasonableness  or  Justice. 
This  win  be  discussed  In  greater  detail  In 
my  lecture  on  due  process.  Because  of  my 
ultimate  faith  In  the  people  and  their  rep- 
resentatives. I  have  no  fear  of  constitutional 
amendments  properly  adopted,  but  I  do  fear 
the  rewriting  of  the  Constitution  by  Judges 
under  the  guise  of  interpretation. 

PoiiTth.  In  the  past  a  majority  of  Supreme 
Court  Justices  have  on  occasion  used  the 
Due  Process  Clause  to  strike  down  federal 
and  state  laws  which  these  Justices  found 
to  be  "unreasonable."  "arbitrary."  "capri- 
cious" or  "contrary  to  a  fundamental  sense 
of  civilized  justice  ■■  The  clause  has  also  been 
used  to  hold  laws,  trials  and  conduct  un- 
constitutional which  are  "unfair."  "shock  the 
conscience."  and  "offend  the  community's 
sense  of  fair  play  and  decency." 

Since,  as  I  expressed  In  my  first  lecture, 
the  cornerstone  of  my  constitutional  faith 
is  a  basic  belief  that  our  written  Constitu- 
tion was  designed  to  prevent  putting  too 
much  uncontrollable  power  In  the  hands  of 
any  one  or  more  public  officials.  I  cannot 
subscribe  to  such  a  loose  Interpretation  of 
due  process  which  in  effect  allows  judges, 
and  particularly  Justices  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  to  bold  unconstitutional 
laws  they  do  not  like.  Por  what  else  Is  the 
meaning  of  "unreasonable."  "arbitrary"  or 
"capricious" — what  sort  of  limitations  or  re- 
strictions do  these  phrases  put  on  the  power 
of  Judges?  What,  for  example,  do  the  phrases 
"shock  the  conscience"  or  "offend  the  com- 
munity's sense  of  fair  play  and  decency" 
mean  to  you?  I  submit  that  these  expres- 
sions impose  no  limitations  or  restrictions 
whatever  on  judges,  but  leave  them  com- 
pletely free  to  decide  constitutional  ques- 
tions on  the  t>asls  of  their  own  policy  Judg- 
ments. I  deeply  fear  for  our  constitutional 
system  of  government  when  llte-appolnted 


Judges  can  strike  down  a  law  passed  by  Con- 
gress or  a  state  legislature  with  no  more 
justification  than  that  the  judges  believe 
the  law  is  "unreasonable." 

Fifth.  This  use  of  the  Due  Process  Clause 
has  b««n  so  thoroughly  discredited  that  the 
Court  has  recently  been  less  willing  to  use  it. 
But  now  there  is  creeping  into  Court  (pin- 
ions a  willingness  t9  hold  laws  unconstitu- 
tional on  the  same  "shock  the  conscience" 
basis  by  invoking  equal  protection  {Hood  v. 
DuMond.  336  U.S.  536.  563-664.  particularly 
note  14:  Harper  v.  Va.  Bd.  of  Elections.  383 
US  663)  or  some  other  clause.  Obviously  the 
equal  protection  clause  is  no  more  appro- 
priately used  for  a  shock-the-conscience  test 
than  the  Due  Process  Clause  The  Constitu- 
tion simply  does  not  give  Judges  any  such 
boundless  power. 

Sixth.  I  believe  strongly  that  judges  are 
restrained  by  the  Constitution,  and  that 
changes  In  that  basic  charter  should  be  made 
by  the  people  and  their  representatives  and 
not  by  jud^iges. 

Seventh.  Of  course  I  realize  "that  It  is  a 
constitution  we  are  expounding."  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  In  order  to  obtain  results 
thought  to  be  desirable  at  the  time.  Judges 
may  rewrite  our  basic  charter  of  government 
under  the  guise  of  Interpreting  it. 

Eighth.  Let  me  say  in  closing  that  It  may 
be  that  those  who  wrote  the  Constitution 
would  have  done  better  to  provide  the  federal 
courts  with  the  power  to  substitute  their 
choice  of  constitutional  values  for  the  choice 
made  by  the  Constitution  itself.  Even  were  I 
able  to  agree  that  this  Is  true,  however.  I 
still  could  not  accept  It  consistently  with  my 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution.  That  oath 
means  to  me  that  I  should  support  the  Con- 
stitution as  written,  not  as  revised  by  the 
Supreme  Court  from  time  to  time.  And  I  am 
content  to  accept  the  Constitution  as  writ- 
ten until  the  people  change  it  in  the  way  its 
provisions  prescribe. 

This  ends  the  quotations  from  Justice 
Black's  lectures. 

What  the  judicial  activists  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  have  done  to  the  powers 
allotted  or  reserved  by  the  Constitution 
to  the  States  beggars  description. 

A  study  of  the  decisions  invalidating 
State  action  and  State  legislation  com- 
pels the  conclusion  that  these  Supreme 
Court  Justices  now  deem  themselves  to 
be  the  final  and  infallible  supervisors  of 
the  desirability  or  wisdom  of  all  State 
action  and  all  State  legislation. 

This  is  tragic,  indeed,  because  there  is 
nothing  truer  than  the  belief  attributed 
to  the  late  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis  by 
Judge  Learned  Hand: 

TJie  states  are  the  only  breakwater  against 
the  ever  pounding  surf  which  threatens  to 
submerge  the  individual  and  destroy  the 
only  kind  of  society  In  which  jjersonallty  can 
survive. 

I  shall  not  undertake  at  this  time  to 
enumerate  or  analyze  all  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  as  now  consti- 
tuted has  usurped  and  exercised  the 
power  of  Congress  and  the  States  to 
amend  the  Constitution  while  preferring 
to  interpret  it,  or  encroached  upon  the 
coristitutional  domain  of  the  Congress  as 
the  national  legislative  body,  or  stretched 
the  legislative  powers  of  Congress  be- 
yond their  constitutional  limit,  or  struck 
down  State  action  and  legislation  in  areas 
clearly  committed  by  the  Constitution  to 
the  States  or  robbed  private  persons  of 
basic  freedoms.  Subsequently,  however.  I 
will  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
some  of  these  cases  in  which  Justice 
Fortas  has  participated  during  his  3 
years'  service  as  an  Associate  Justice. 


In  making  the  foregoing  remarks,  i 
have  been  conscious  of  the  Inadequacy 
of  language.  I  have  necessarily  used  the 
term  Supreme  Court  or  the  term  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  to  signify  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  who  were  responsible 
for  the  decisions  I  have  mentioned.  I 
have  not  overlooked  the  fact,  however, 
that  most  of  these  decisions  were 
handed  down  by  a  sharply  divided  court, 
and  that  in  many  of  them  there  were 
strong  dissents  by  some  of  the  Justices 
who  asserted  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
the  majority  decisions  were  incompati- 
ble with  the  Constitution. 

Complete  candor  compels  the  identi- 
fication of  the  judicial  activists  now 
serving  on  the  Supreme  Court.  While 
some  other  justices  may  on  occasion  fol- 
low Homer's  bad  example  and  nod,  the 
judicial  activists  now  occupying  the  Su- 
preme Court  bench  are  Chief  Justice 
Warren,  and  Justices  Douglas,  Brennan, 
Fortas,  and  Marshall. 

It  would  not  better  the  constitutional 
Ideology  of  the  Supreme  Court  a  bit  If 
the  Senate  should  accede  to  the  proposals 
of  the  President  that  Mr.  Fortas  be 
made  Chief  Justice  in  place  of  Mr.  War- 
ren, and  that  Judge  Homer  Thomberry. 
of  the  U.S.  Courts  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit,  be  made  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice in  place  of  Mr.  Fortas.  This  Is  so 
because  his  opinions  in  United  States  of 
America  v.  the  State  of  Texas  (252  Fed. 
Supp.  234),  and  other  cases  show  that 
Judge  Thomberry  is  likewise  at  heait  a 
judicial  activist. 

In  closing  this  phase  of  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  comment  on  the  cliches  of  those 
who  champion  or  seek  to  justify  judicial 
activism.  They  assert  with  gllbness  that 
the  Constitution  is  a  living  document 
which  the  Court  must  interpret  with 
flexibility. 

When  they  say  the  Constitution  is  a 
living  document,  they  really  mean  that 
the  Constitution  is  dead,  and  that  activist 
Justices  as  its  executors  may  dispose  of 
its  remains  as  they  please.  I  make  an  ad- 
ditional observation  on  this  subject:  If 
the  Constitution  is,  indeed,  a  living  docu- 
ment, its  words  are  binding  on  those  who 
pledge  themselves  by  oath  or  affirmation 
to  support  it. 

What  of  the  cliche  that  the  Supreme 
Court  should  interpret  the  Constitution 
with  flexibility?  If  those  who  employ  this 
cliche  meant  by  it  that  a  provision  of  the 
Constitution  should  be  Interpreted  with 
liberality  to  accomplish  its  intended  pur- 
pose, they  would  find  me  in  hearty 
agreement  with  them.  But  they  do  not 
employ  the  cliche  to  mean  this.  On  the 
contrary,  they  use  the  cliche  to  mean 
that  the  Supreme  Court  should  bend  the 
words  of  a  constitutional  provision  to 
one  side  or  the  other  to  accomplish  an 
object  the  provision  does  not  sanction. 
Hence,  they  use  the  cliche  to  thwart 
what  the  Founding  Fathers  had  in  mind 
Ahen  they  fashioned  the  Constitution. 

The  genius  of  the  Constitution  is  this; 
The  grants  of  power  It  makes  and  the 
limitations  it  Imposes  are  inflexible,  but 
the  powers  it  grants  extend  into  the  fu- 
ture and  are  exercisable  on  all  occasions 
by  the  departments  in  which  they  are 
vested.  In  consequence.  Congress  may 
change  at  any  time  the  laws  governing 
any  matter  the  Constitution  commits  to 
the  Federal  Government.  Like  observa- 


ions  apply  to  the  powers  the  Constitu- 
tion allots  or  reserves  to  the  States. 

Moreover.  Congress  and  the  States  may 
amend  the  Constitution  at  any  time  by 
the  methods  prescribed  by  article  V. 

What  has  been  said  makes  these 
things  as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun  in  a 
cloudless  sky: 

First.  Apart  from  faithful  observance 
of  the  Constitution  by  Congress,  the 
President,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  nei- 
ther our  country  nor  any  human  being 
within  its  borders  has  any  security 
against  anarchy  or  tyranny. 

Second.  The  Supreme  Court  can  com- 
pel Congress  and  the  President  to  ob- 
serve the  Constitution.  But  no  authority 
external  to  themselves  can  compel  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  to  observe  their 
constitutional  obligation  to  base  their 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  upon 
its  language  and  history. 

Third.  It  is  idle  to  suggest  that  Con- 
gress and  the  States  can  redress  the 
consequences  of  judicial  usurpations  by 
exercising  their  power  to  amend  the 
Constitution.  In  the  first  place,  the  Con- 
stitution cannot  be  amended  fast  enough 
to  redress  the  consequences  of  whole- 
sale judicial  usurpations;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  it  is  absurd  to  expect  that 
Supreme  Court  Justices  who  do  not  ob- 
serve the  language  and  history  of  exist- 
ing constitutional  provisions  will  abide 
by  the  language  and  history  of  newly 
adopted  amendments. 

Fourth.  This  being  true,  the  only  re- 
straint on  unconstitutional  behavior  on 
the  part  of  Supreme  Court  Justices  is 
their  own  sense  of  self-restraint. 

Fifth.  No  matter  how  great  his  quali- 
fications in  other  respects  may  be,  no 
man  is  fit  to  be  a  Supreme  Court  Justice 
if  he  lacks  a  sense  of  self-restraint  or  is 
unwilling  to  exercise  it.  The  presence  of 
such  Justices  on  the  Supreme  Court  im- 
perils our  most  precious  right — the  right 
to    be    governed    by    the    Constitution. 
They   are   invariably   judicial   activists, 
who  seek  to  rewrite  the  Constitution  ac- 
cording to  their  personal  notions  while 
professing  to  interpret  and  love  it.  Un- 
like the  foreign  conqueror,  they  do  not 
rob  us  of  our  rights  in  one  fell  swoop. 
No.  They  nibble  them  away  one  by  one 
and  case  by  case.  But  the  end  result  is 
the  same:  The  destruction  of  constitu- 
tional government.  In  his  Farewell  Ad- 
dress to  the  American   people,   George 
Washington  warned  us  not  to  travel  the 
road  which  the  judicial  activists  would 
have  us  take.  He  said: 

If.  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  dis- 
tribution or  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let 
It  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  In  the  way 
which  the  Constitution  designates.  .  .  .  But 
let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for 
though  this,  in  one  instance,  may  be  the 
instrument  of  good.  It  is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  de- 
stroyed. The  precedent  must  always  greatly 
overbalance  In  permanent  evil,  any  partial  or 
transient  benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any 
time  yield. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  George 
Washington  was  President  of  the  Con- 
vention which  drafted  the  Constitution 
and  knew  what  was  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  those  who  framed  it. 


Sixth.  The  Court,  as  now  constituted, 
has  already  taken  us  a  long  way  down  the 
road  which  George  Washington  told  us 
not  to  travel.  As  a  consequence,  words  of 
the  Constitution  no  longer  mean  what 
they  have  always  meant,  history  and 
precedents  are  disregarded,  and  decisions 
on  crucial  constitutional  questions  are 
based  on  personal  notions  which  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Justices  happen  to  share 
from  time  to  time. 

I  shall  now  apply  what  I  have  said  to 
the  pending  question:  Should  the  Senate 
consider  the  President's  nomination  of 
Justice  Fortas  for  the  post  of  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States?  I  respect- 
fully submit  that  the  Senate  should  re- 
fuse to  do  so  for  these  two  reasons: 

First.  The  Senate  has  no  legal  authority 
to  advise  and  consent  to  the  President's 
proposal  that  Mr.  Fortas  be  appointed 
Chief  Justice  in  place  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren  because  the  latter  has  not  re- 
tired from  "regular  active  service"  as 
Chief  Justice  as  required  by  the  ap- 
plicable statute. 

Second.  Even  if  it  had  the  legal  au- 
thority to  act.  the  Senate  should  refuse 
to  advise  and  consent  to  Mr.  Fortas' 
nomination  for  reasons  disclosed  by  the 
hearing  record  and  the  nominee's  3-year 
service  as  Associate  Justice. 

Let  me  elaborate  upon  these  reasons 
in  their  numerical  order. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  has  certainly 
not  retired  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute,  which  is  found  in  section  371  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code.  In- 
deed, he  stated,  in  substance,  in  a  press 
conference  caUed  by  him,  that  he  would 
not  retire  unless  Mr.  Fortas  is  confirmed 
as  his  successor. 

The  joint  decision  of  the  Chief  Justice 
and  the  President  that  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice's resignation  is  to  be  effective  on  the 
confirmation  of  his  successor  by  the 
Senate  has  attempted  to  change,  subtly 
but  importantly,  the  constitutional  func- 
tion of  the  Senate.  Whereas,  in  the  past, 
the  Senate  considered  the  qualifications 
of  the  nominee  against  the  demands  of 
the  office,  now,  in  practical  effect,  the 
Senate  is  also  choosing  between  the  in- 
cumbent and  his  successor.  Two  ques- 
tions impUcit  in  this  controversy  are: 
Which  Chief  Justice  is  to  be  preferred- 
Mr.  Fortas  or  Mr.  Warren?  Is  a  court 
with  Mr.  Warren  and  Mr.  Fortas  to  be 
preferred  over  a  court  with  Mr.  Fortas 
and  Mr.  Thomberry?  Such  questions 
have  not  been  involved  in  Supreme  Court 
nominations  in  the  past,  and  they  should 
not  be  involved  now. 

The  communications  between  Chief 
Justice  Warren  and  the  President  set 
forth  in  the  hearing  record  make  it  clear 
that  the  Senate  must  either  take  Mr. 
Fortas  or  keep  Mr.  Warren  as  Chief 
Justice.  This  is  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Supreme  Court  appointments. 
As  a  result  of  the  arrangement  be- 
tween the  President  and  Chief  Justice 
Warren,  the  Senate  has  only  two  choices 
to  make.  It  must  take  Mr.  Fortas  or  keep 
Mr.  Warren  as  Chief  Justice.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  Senate  is  denied  the  right 
even  to  contemplate  that  there  is  a 
possibility  the  people  of  the  United 
States  might  have  the  benefit  of  the 
services  as  Chief  Justice  of  one  of  the 


thousands  of  other  lawyers  or  Federal 
or  State  judges  throughout  the  United 
States,  who  have  manifested  their 
ability  and  willingness  to  accept  the 
Constitution  as  the  rule  for  their  gov- 
ernment. 

These  communications  also  make  it 
obvious  that  Chief  Justice  Warren  and 
the  President  are  professing  to  act  under 
the  statute  governing  the  retirement  of 
Supreme  Court  Justices.  This  statute, 
which  is  found  in  section  371  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  makes  it  plain 
that  the  President  and  the  Senate  do 
not  have  the  power  to  appoint  a  suc- 
cessor to  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  until 
he  "retires,"  and  that  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  does  not  retiie  unless  he  "retires 
from  regular  active  service"  as  a  Su- 
preme Court  Justice.  Section  371  reads 
as  follows : 

§  371.  Resignation  or  retirement  for  age. 

(a)  Any  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United 
States  appointed  to  hold  office  during  good 
behavior  who  resigns  after  attaliUng  the  age 
of  seventy  years  and  after  serving  at  least 
ten  years  contlnously  or  otherwise  shall,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  lifetime,  continue 
to  receive  the  salary  which  he  was  receiving 
when  he  resigned. 

(b)  Any  justice  or  judge  of  the  United 
States  appointed  to  hold  office  during  good 
behavior  may  retain  his  office  but  retire  from 
regular  active  service  after  attaining  the  age 
of  seventy  years  and  after  serving  at  least 
ten  years  continuously  or  otherwise,  or  after 
attaining  the  age  of  sixty-five  years  and  after 
serving  at  least  fifteen  years  continuously  or 
otherwise.  He  shall,  during  the  remainder 
of  his  lifetime,  continue  to  receive  the  salary 
of  the  ofiice.  The  President  shaU  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  a  successor  to  a  Justice  or  Judge  who 
retires.  As  amended  Oct  31,  1951.  c.  655. 
§  39.  G5  Stat.  724;  Feb.  10.  1954,  c.  6.  §  4(a). 
68  Stat.  12. 


This  statute  makes  it  plain  that  the 
President  cannot  appoint,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  the  Senate,  a  successor  to 
a  Justice  unless  such  Justice  retires,  and 
that  a  Justice  does  not  retire  unless,  in 
the  words  of  the  statute,  he  reUres  "from 
regular  active  service"  as  such  Justice. 
The  exchange  of  communications  be- 
tween the  President  and  Chief  Justice 
Warren  and  press  dispatches  make  it 
obvious  that  Chief  Justice  Warren  has 
not  retired,  but.  on  the  contrary,  is  per- 
forming regular  active  service  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  does 
not  intend  to  retire  unless  Mr.  Fortas 
is  confirmed  as  his  successor. 

Surely,  an  act  of  Congress,  which  has 
been  enacted  into  law  by  Congress  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  President,  ought 
to  be  binding  on  the  President,  on  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  and 
on  the  Senate. 

To  be  sure,  the  Senate  has  sometimes 
confirmed  the  nominations  of  judges  of 
inferior  Federal  courts  in  cases  where 
their  predecessors  announced  their  pur- 
pose to  retire  when  their  successors  were 
qualified,  but  in  no  case  has  the  retiring 
judge  attempted  to  dictate  to  the  Senate 
his  choice  of  a  successor.  At  any  rate, 
none  of  this  alters  in  any  degree  the 
words  of  the  act  of  Congress.  Murders 
and  larceny  have  been  committed  in  all 
generations,  but  such  precedents  have 
not  made  murder  meritorious  and  lar- 
ceny legal. 
Also,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  there 
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is  no  validity  whatever  to  the  claim  that 
the  Chief  Justice  must  remain  an  active 
member  of  the  Court  until  his  successor 
has  qualified  In  order  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuity in  his  office.  Title  28.  section  3. 
of  the  United  States  Code,  provides: 

Whenever  the  Chief  Jxwtlce  is  unable  to 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office  or  the  office 
Is  vacant,  his  powers  and  duties  shall  devolve 
upon  the  Associate  Justice  next  in  prece- 
dence who  Is  able  to  act,  until  such  disabil- 
ity Is  removed  or  another  Chief  Justice  Is 
appointed  and  duly  qualified. 

Thus.  Justice  Black,  with  his  many 
years  on  the  Court,  would  certainly  be 
able  to  handle  the  chores  of  the  office  of 
Chief  Justice  until  a  new  Chief  Justice 
is  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  assert,  with  all  the 
emphasis  at  my  command,  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  respect  a  law  the  Senate  as- 
sisted the  House  In  enacting,  which 
specifies  in  plain  language  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  cannot  appoint  a 
successor  to  a  judge  who  retires  until  the 
Judge  who  has  allegedly  retired  has  re- 
tired from  regular  active  service  as  such 
judge. 

I  wish  to  discuss  at  this  time  the  over- 
riding reason  why  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  not  consider  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Portas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  or  to  confirm  such  nomi- 
nation in  the  event  it  should  take  such 
question  up  for  consideration. 

No  matter  what  other  gifts  or  attain- 
ments one  may  possess,  he  is  not  qualified 
to  be  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  unless  he 
is  both  able  and  willing  to  subject  him- 
self to  the  self-restraint  which  enables 
him  to  accept  the  Constitution  as  the 
rule  for  the  government  of  his  judicial 
action  and  makes  him  refrain  from  at- 
tempting to  revise  or  update  that  instru- 
ment according  to  his  personal  views  as 
to  what  is  desirable  when  he  undertakes 
to  Interpret  it. 

I  again  Invite  attention  to  a  quotation 
from  an  opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Stone, 
which  I  mentioned  earlier  in  my  remarks. 

I  do  this  because  Chief  Justice  Stone 
certainly  had  this  truth  in  mind  when 
he  affirmed  in  United  States  v.  Butler, 
297U.S.  1.78-79.  that— 

While  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power 
by  the  executive  and  legislative  branchea  of 
the  Government  Is  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
straint, the  only  check  upon  our  own  exer- 
cise of  |>ower  Is  our  own  sense  of  self- 
restraint. 

Some  men  possess  the  ability  and  the 
willingness  to  exercise  self-restraint  In 
Judicial  offices;  others  do  not.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  revealed  by  some  illumi- 
nating observations  of  Daniel  Webster. 
He  said: 

Good  Intentions  will  always  be  pleaded  for 
every  assumption  of  authority.  It  Is  hardly 
too  strong  to  say  that  the  Constitution  was 
made  to  guard  the  people  against  the  dan- 
gers of  good  Intentions.  There  are  men  In  all 
ages  who  mean  to  govern  well,  but  they 
mean  to  govern.  They  promise  to  be  good 
masters,  but  they  mean  to  be  masters. 

It  is  impossible  to  overstate  the  cru- 
cial importance  of  the  requirement  that 
a  Supreme  Court  Justice  be  both  able 
and  willing  to  exercise  self-restraint  In 
his  judicial  labors.  If  he  lacks  either  the 
ability  or  the  wiUlngness  to  do  so,  he 
cannot  and  will  not  support  the  Consti- 


tution, no  matter  how  much  he  may 
proclaim  his  love  for  it. 

If  it  is  to  determine  whether  Mr.  For- 
tas  is  able  and  willing  to  accept  the 
Constitution  as  the  rule  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  his  judicial  action,  the  Senate 
must  consider  and  answer  these  ques- 
tions: Why  was  the  Constitution  writ- 
ten? Do  the  words  of  the  Constitution 
have  fixed  and  unchanging  meanings? 
What  obligation  does  the  Constitution 
Impose  upon  a  Supreme  Court  Justice? 
Will  Mr.  Portas  perform  this  obligation 
if  he  is  elevated  to  the  post  of  Chief 
Justice? 

First.  Why  was  the  Constitution  writ- 
ten? 

While  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
undertook  to  answer  this  question  in  its 
preamble,  the  most  telling  answer  to  It 
is  to  be  found  in  the  opinion  which  Jus- 
tice Davis  wrote  for  the  Supreme  Court 
in  its  most  courageous  decision  of  all 
times.  Ex  Parte  Millioan  (71  UJ5.  1). 

After  alluding  to  the  struggle  of  Eng- 
lishmen against  tyranny  for  freedom 
and  the  right  of  self-government  and 
declaring  that — 

The  founders  of  our  Government  were 
familiar  with  that  struggle  and  secured  in 
a  written  Constitution  every  right  which  the 
people  had  wrested  from  power  during  a 
contest  of  ages. 

Justice  Davis  declared: 

Time  has  proven  the  discernment  of  our 
ancestors:  for  even  these  provisions,  expressed 
In  such  plain  English  words,  that  It  would 
seem  the  Ingenuity  of  man  could  not  evade 
them,  are  now.  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
70  years,  sought  to  be  avoided.  Those  great 
and  good  men  foresaw  that  troublous  times 
would  arise,  when  rulers  and  people  would 
become  restive  under  restraint,  and  seek  by 
sharp  and  decisive  measures  to  accomplish 
ends  deemed  Just  and  proper:  and  that  the 
principles  of  constitutional  liberty  would  be 
In  peril,  unless  established  by  irrepealable 
law.  The  history  of  the  world  had  taught 
them  that  what  was  done  In  the  past  might 
te  attempted  in  the  future.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  Is  a  law  for  rulers  and 
people,  equally  In  war  and  In  p>eace.  and 
covers  with  the  shield  of  Its  protection  all 
classes  of  men.  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances. 

Second.  Do  the  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution have  fixed  and  unchanging 
meanings? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  explicit 
In  article  VT.  which  declares  that  the 
Constitution  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  and  article  V,  which  author- 
izes Congress  and  States  acting  In  com- 
bination to  alter  Its  meaning. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  Constitution 
cannot  operate  as  the  supreme  law  of 
the  Itmd  unless  its  meaning  is  fixed,  that 
is.  established;  and  unless  Its  meaning  is 
unchanging,  that  is,  stable. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  rightly  affirmed 
in  Marbury  v.  Madison  (1  Cranch  137, 
175  > ,  that  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion "are  designed  to  be  permanent"; 
and  Justice  Brewer  rightly  declared  in 
South  Carolina  v.  United  States  (199 
US.  437.  448)  that— 

The  Constitution  Is  a  written  Instrument. 
As  such  Its  meaning  does  not  alter.  That 
which  It  meant  when  adopted.  It  means 
now. 

I  quote  in  full  what  Justice  Brewer 
said  on  this  subject  In  South  Carolina 
against  United  States: 


The  Constitution  Is  a  written  instrument. 
As  such  its  meaning  does  not  alter.  That 
which  It  meant  when  adopted  It  means  now. 
Being  a  grant  of  powers  to  a  government  its 
language  is  general,  and  as  changes  come  tn 
social  and  political  life  it  embraces  in  its 
grasp  all  new  conditions  which  are  within  the 
scope  of  the  powers  In  terms  conferred  in 
other  words,  while  the  powers  granted  do  not 
change,  they  apply  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration to  all  things  to  which  they  are  in 
their  nature  applicable.  This  In  no  manner 
abridges  the  fact  of  Its  changeless  nature 
and  meaning  Those  things  which  are  within 
Its  grants  of  power,  as  those  grants  were 
understood  when  made,  are  still  within  them. 
and  those  things  not  within  them  remain 
still  excluded.  As  said  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Taney  In  Dred  Scott  v.  Sand/ord.  19  How 
393.  426: 

"It  Is  not  only  the  same  in  words,  but  tiie 
same  In  meaning,  and  delegates  the  same 
powers  to  the  Government,  and  reserves  and 
secures  the  same  rights  and  privileges  to  the 
citizens;  and  as  long  as  it  continues  to  exist 
In  Its  present  form,  it  speaks  not  only  in 
the  same  words,  but  virith  the  same  meaning 
and  Intent  with  which  it  spoke  when  It  came 
from  the  hands  of  Its  framers,  and  was  voted 
on  and  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Any  other  rule  of  construction  would 
abrogate  the  judicial  character  of  this  court. 
and  make  it  the  mere  reflex  of  the  popular 
opinion  or  passion  of  the  day." 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  fram- 
ers of  the  Constitution  were  not  mere  vision- 
aries, toying  with  speculations  or  theories, 
but  practical  men,  dealing  with  the  facts  of 
political  life  as  they  understood  them,  put- 
ting Into  form  the  government  they  were 
creating,  and  prescribing  In  language  clear 
and  Intelligible  the  powers  that  government 
was  to  take.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in 
Gibbons  v.  Ogden.  9  Wheat.  1,  188,  well  de- 
clared: 

"As  men  whose  Intentions  require  no  con- 
cealment, generally  employ  the  words  which 
most  directly  and  aptly  express  the  ideas 
they  Intend  to  convey,  the  enlightened  p.i- 
trlots  who  framed  our  Constitution,  and  t.'ie 
people  who  adopted  It,  must  be  understood 
to  have  employed  words  in  their  natural 
sense,  and  to  have  Intended  what  they  have 
said." 

One  other  fact  must  be  borne  In  mind,  and 
that  is  that  in  interpreting  the  Constitution 
we  must  have  recourse  to  the  common  l.iw 
As  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Mathews  in  Smith  v 
Alabama,   134  U.S.  465,  478: 

"The  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  Is  necessarily  Influenced  by 
the  fact  that  Its  provisions  are  framed  in 
the  language  of  the  English  common  law.  and 
are  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  Its  history." 

And  by  Mr.  Justice  Gray  In  United  States 
V.  Wong  Kim  Ark.  169  US.  649,  654: 

"In  this,  as  In  other  respects.  It  must  be 
Interpreted  In  the  light  of  the  common  law. 
the  principles  and  history  of  which  were 
familiarly  known  to  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Minor  v  Happersett.  21  Wall.  162: 
Ex  parte  Wilson.  114  U.S.  417.  422:  Boyd  v 
United  States.  116  US.  616.  624,  625:  Sm\'.h 
V.  Alabama.  124  US.  465.  The  language  of 
the  Constitution,  as  has  been  well  said,  could 
not  be  understood  without  reference  to  the 
common  law.  I  Kent  Com.  336;  Bradley.  Jr. 
In  Moore  v.  United  States.  91  U.S.  270,' 274  ' 

To  determine  the  extent  of  the  grants  of 
power  we  must,  therefore,  place  ourselves 
In  the  position  of  the  men  who  framed  and 
ndopted  the  Constitution,  and  Inquire  what 
they  must  have  understood  to  be  the  meanln? 
and  scope  of  those  grants. 

Third.  What  obligation  does  the  Con- 
stitution impose  upon  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice? 

The  answer  to  this  question  Is  explicit 
in  article  VT,  which  prescribes  that  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  "shall  be  bound  by 
oath  or  affirmation  to  support  this  Con- 
stitution." 
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The  task  of  Supreme  Court  Justices  Is 
to  interpret  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws,  not  to  amend  them.  Their  oath  or 
afi&rmation  to  support  the  Constitution 
obligates  them  to  accept  that  instrument 
as  the  rule  for  their  government.  If  they 
fail  to  do  so,  they  make  the  Constitution 
a  "solemn  mockery" — Marbury  against 
Madison;  and  "abrogate  the  judicial 
character  of  the  Supreme  Court" — Scott 
against  Sandford. 

As  Chief  Justice  Marshall  so  well  de- 
clared in  Gibsons  v.  Ogden  (9  Wheat.  1. 
188" : 

As  men  whose  Intentions  require  no  con- 
cealment generally  employ  the  words  which 
most  directly  and  aptly  express  the  ideas  they 
Intend  to  convey,  the  enlightened  patriots 
who  framed  our  Constitution,  and  the  people 
who  adopted  It.  must  be  understood  to  have 
employed  words  In  their  natural  sense,  and 
to  have  Intended  what  they  have  said. 

By  this  statement.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall makes  it  as  clear  as  the  noonday 
sun  in  a  cloudless  sky  that  the  task  of 
tlie  Supreme  Court  as  the  interpreter  of 
the  Constitution  is  simply  to  ascertain 
and  give  effect  to  the  intent  of  those  who 
framed  and  ratified  it.  If  the  constitu- 
tional provision  at  issue  is  plain,  the 
Court  must  gather  the  intent  solely  from 
its  language;  but  if  the  constitutional 
provision  at  issue  is  ambiguous,  the  Court 
must  place  itself  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  condition  of  those  who  framed  and 
ratified  It,  and  In  that  way  determine  the 
intent  the  language  was  used  to  express. 

There  is  no  substance  to  the  philosophy 
of  judicial  activism  that  Supreme  Jus- 
tices are  at  liberty  to  revise  or  update  the 
Constitution  while  professing  to  inter- 
pret It.  Indeed,  this  philosophy  is  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  objective  of  a  written 
constitution.  As  Justice  Frankfurter 
declared  In  Ullman  v.  United  States  (350 
US.  422,  428)  : 

Nothing  new  can  be  put  into  the  Consti- 
tution except  through  the  amendatory  proc- 
ess. Nothing  old  can  be  taken  out  without 
the    same    process. 

Indeed,  all  that  can  be  soundly  said 
on  this  subject  was  stated  in  Indisputable 
fashion  by  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall 
in  Marbury  against  Madison.  I  read  from 
pages  179  and  180  of  the  original  report 
in  that  case: 

Prom  these,  and  many  other  selections 
which  might  be  made.  It  Is  apparent,  that 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  contemplated 
that  Instrument  as  a  rule  for  the  government 
of  courts,  as  well  as  of  the  legislature.  Why 
otherwise  does  It  direct  the  judges  to  take 
an  oath  to  support  It?  This  oath  certainly 
applies  in  an  especial  manner,  to  their  con- 
duct in  their  ofHcial  character.  How  immoral 
to  Impose  it  on  them,  if  they  were  to  be  used 
as  the  Instruments,  and  the  knowing  Instru- 
ments, for  violating  what  they  swear  to 
support? 

The  oath  of  office,  too.  Imposed  by  the  leg- 
islature, is  completely  demonstrative  of  the 
legislative  opinion  on  this  subject.  It  is  in 
these  words:  "I  do  solemnly  swear,  that  I 
will  administer  Justice,  without  respect  to 
persons,  and  do  equal  right  to  the  poor  and 
to  the  rich;  and  that  I  will  faithfully  and 
Impartially  discharge  all  the  duties  Incum- 
bent on  me  as  .  according  to  the 

best  of  my  abilities  and  understanding, 
agreeably  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  SUtes."  Why  does  a  Judge  swear 
to  discharge  his  duties  agreeably  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  If  that  con- 
stitution forms  no  rule  for  hte  government? 
If  It  is  closed  upon  him,  and  cannot  be  In- 


spected by  him?  If  such  be  the  real  state  of 
things,  this  Is  worse  than  solemn  mockery. 
To  prescribe,  or  to  take  this  oath,  becomes 
equally  a  crime.      -^ 

It  Is  also  not  entirely  unworthy  of  ob- 
servation, that  in  declaring  what  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  the  constitution 
Itself  is  first  mentioned;  and  not  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  generally,  but  those 
only  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  of 
the  constitution,  have  that  rank. 

Thus,  the  particular  phraseology  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  confirms 
and  strengthens  the  principle,  supposed  to 
be  essential  to  all  written  constitutions,  that 
a  law  repugnant  to  the  constitution  is  void: 
and  that  courts,  as  well  as  other  departments, 
are  bound  by  tliat  instrument. 

It  necessarily  follows  that  Judge 
Cooley  was  right  when  he  asstrted  in 
his  "Constitutional  Limitations"  that — 

A  court  •  *  •  which  should  allow  a  change 
in  public  sentiment  to  Influence  It  In  giving 
to  a  written  constitution  a  construction  not 
warranted  by  the  intention  of  its  founders 
would  be  Justly  chargeable  with  reckless  dis- 
regard of  olflclal  oath  and  public  duty. 

Fourth  Will  Mr.  Fortas  perform  the 
obligation  the  Constitution  imposes  on  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice  if  he  is  elevated 
to  the  post  of  Chief  Justice? 

The  Issue  whether  Mr.  Fortas  will  sup- 
port the  Constitution  if  he  becomes  Chief 
Justice  must  be  determined  by  his  words 
and  his  deeds.  His  words  and  deeds  make 
it  manifest  that  he  is  either  not  able  or 
not  willing  to  perform  this  obligation. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things,  he  can- 
not support  the  Constitution  if  he  be- 
lieves, as  he  asserts,  that  it  has  no  fixed 
and  imchanging  meaning  and  that  the 
Supreme  Court  is  at  liberty  to  remake  it. 

Let  us  consider  his  words.  On  one  occa- 
sion after  becoming  Associate  Justice, 
Mr.  Fortas  made  this  assertion  to  the 
Virginia  Trial  Lawyers  Association; 

The  great  Invention  of  the  Supreme  Court 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  makes 
change   possible   with   some   degree   of   care. 

And  on  another  occasion,  March  20, 
1968,  he  made  this  statement  to  an  audi- 
ence at  American  University : 

But  the  words  of  the  Constitution  were  not 
written  with  a  meaning  that  persists  for  all 
time.  Words  are  not  static  symbols.  Words 
may  be  carved  in  Impervious  granite,  but  the 
words  themselves  are  as  impermanent  as  the 
hand  that  carved  them.  They  reflect  light  and 
shadow,  they  are  modified  by  rain  and  sun. 
they  are  subject  to  the  changes  that  a  rest- 
less life  brings  upon  them.  So  the  specific 
meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Constitution 
has  not  been  fixed  and  unchanging.  They 
never  will  be  fixed  and  unchanging.  The  Con- 
stitution is  not  static.  But  the  changes  In 
those  words — changes  in  the  meaning  of 
those  words — have  not.  as  one  might  think, 
been  arbitrary  or  haphazard. 

When  Justice  Fortas  wrote  his  dis- 
senting opinion  In  Fortson  v.  Morris  ( 385 
U.S.  231,  247-249),  he  said; 

Much  water  has  gone  imder  the  bridge 
since  the  late  1700's  and  early  1800's.  Our  un- 
derstanding and  conception  of  the  rights 
guaranteed  to  the  people  by  the  "stately  ad- 
monitions" of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
have  deepened,  and  have  resulted  In  a  series 
of  decisions,  enriching  the  quality  of  our 
democracy,  which  certainly  do  not  codify 
State's  rights,  governmental  theorlee  or  con- 
ceptions of  human  liberties  as  they  existed 
in  1824,  the  date  when  Georgia  adopted  its 
present  system  of  choosing  a  Governor.  •  •  • 
This  Court's  apportionment  and  voting  rights 
decisions  soundly  reflect  a  deepening  con- 


cepUon,  in  keeping  with  the  development  of 
our  social,  ethical,  and  religious  understand- 
ing, of  the  meaning  of  our  great  constitu- 
tional guaranties.  As  such,  they  have  reln- 
vigorated  our  national  political  life  at  its 
roots  so  that  It  may  continue  its  growth  to 
realization  of  the  full  stature  of  our  consti- 
tutional Ideal. 

These  words  exemplify  the  semantic 
eloquence  of  Justice  Fortas.  But  they  fall 
to  bring  any  comfort  to  those  of  us  who 
believe  that  the  American  people  have  a 
right  to  be  governed  by  the  certain  and 
constant  precepts  of  the  Constitution 
rather  than  by  the  arbitrary,  inconstant, 
and  uncertain  personal  views  of  the  ac- 
tivist Supreme  Court  Justices.  This  Is  so 
because  what  they  actually  mean  is  this; 
As  the  water  fiows  under  the  bridge  and 
the  Ink  flows  from  the  pen  of  the  judi- 
cial activist,  the  Constitution  automati- 
cally amends  itself  to  conform  to  what 
the  judicial  activist  conceives  to  be  his 
deepened  social,  ethical,  and  religious 
understanding,  notwithstanding  the 
phraseology  of  the  Constitution  has  not 
been  changed  by  Congress,  and  the  States 
by  an  amendment  conforming  to  article 
V. 

These  words  and  other  words  of  Jus- 
tice Fortas  justify  this  prophecy  made  by 
Dr.  Alfred  Avins  in  the  autumn  1968  Is- 
sue, page  8,  of  Ideas; 

It  can  safely  be  predicted  that  a  Portas 
Court  would  be  an  identical  twin  to  a  War- 
ren Court.  The  United  States  Constitution 
would  enjoy  a  quiet  repose  In  a  Judicial  an- 
tique shop  while  the  Court  wandered  off 
Into  new  pastures.  For  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men,  this  is  a  chilling  thought. 

His  statements  put  Mr.  Fortas  among 
the  judicial  activists  who  regard  the 
Constitution  as  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  quivering  legal  aspen  leaf,  whose 
meaning  trembles  and  changes  when  sit- 
ting Supreme  Court  Justices  waiver  in 
mind  and  new  Supreme  Court  Justices 
ascend  the  Bench. 

After  reading  these  words  of  Justice 
Fortas,  I  wonder  why  (jeorge  Washing- 
ton, Benjamin  Franklin,  James  Madison. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  and  the  other  good 
and  wise  men  who  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion put  provisions  in  that  document  re- 
quiring Supreme  Court  Judges  to  take 
oaths  to  support  a  Constitution  whose 
words  Justice  Fortas  says  have  no  fixed 
meaning,  and  specifying  that  the  Consti- 
tution can  be  amended,  that  Is,  changed 
in  meaning,  only  by  the  joint  action  of 
Congress  and  the  States. 
Let  us  consider  his  deeds. 
His  deeds  as  an  Associate  Justice  are 
even  more  emphatic.  They  make  it  ob- 
vious that  he  is  one  of  the  judicial  activ- 
ists now  serving  on  the  Supreme  Court 
who  toy  with  the  Constitution  as  if  it 
were  their  personal  plaything  instead  of 
the  precious  inheritance  of  all  Americans. 
I  recount  a  few  of  these  deeds. 

Mr.  Fortas  joined  in  the  5-to-4  de- 
cisions In  Miranda  v.  Arizona  t384  U.S. 
436)  ;  United  States  v.  Wade  (388  U.S. 
218);  Gilbert  v.  California  <388  U.S. 
263);  and  Stovall  v.  Denno  <388  U.S. 
293) ,  which  create  artificial  rules  of  evi- 
dence for  all  criminal  trials  in  Federal 
and  State  courts.  These  newly  created 
rules  are  repugnant  to  the  words  and 
history  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  amend- 
ments upon  which  they  are  allegedly 
based,  and  permit  multitudes  of  mur- 
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derers.  rapists,  burglars,  robbers,  and 
thieves  to  go  unwhlpped  ol  Justice.  In  the 
final  analysis,  these  decisions  rest  on  the 
strange  assumption  that  society  needs 
little  protection  against  criminals,  but 
criminals  need  much  protection  against 
law-enforcement  officers 

Mr,  President.  I  submit  that  this  Is 
no  time  for  Justice  Fortas  and  his  asso- 
ciates on  the  Supreme  Court  bench  to 
be  inventing  new  and  artificial  rules  of 
evidence,  contrary  to  the  words  and  the 
history  of  the  Constitution,  which  result 
in  many  criminals  going  unwhlpped  of 
justice.  I  say  this  because  crime  Is  rising 
and  rampant  in  our  country. 

In  yesterday's  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star.  I  saw  a  photograph  of 
a  house  of  Ood  which  stands  almost  in 
the  shadow  of  this  Capitol.  As  the  photo- 
graph showed,  a  sign  erected  in  front 
of  this  house  of  Ood  stated  that  it  was 
necessfiry  to  close  the  doors  when  serv- 
ices wec£  not  in  progress,  to  keep  thieves 
from  stealing  the  possessions  of  God  from 
the  house  of  Ood 

As  I  say,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is 
time  to  be  strengthening  the  laws 
against  crime,  instead  of  inventing  new 
and  artificial  rules  of  evidence  contrary 
to  the  words  and  history  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  placing  handcuffs  upon 
prosecuting  attorneys  and  law-enforce- 
ment officers. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Fortas  joined  in 
the  6-to-2  decision  in  United  States  v. 
Robel  I  U.S.  358  >,  and  the  5-to-4  decision 
In  Keyishian  v.  Board  of  Regents  i385 
US.  589 ».  which  adjudge  that  the  first 
amendment  right  of  association  confers 
upon  Communists  a  constitutional  right 
to  work  in  defense  industries  vital  to  our 
national  security,  of  which  they  cannot 
be  deprived  by  Congress,  and  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the 
States,  of  which  they  cannot  be  deprived 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  States.  Mr. 
Fortas  joins  in  these  decisions  notwith- 
standing he  admits  in  his  booklet  on 
'Dissent  and  Civil  Disobedience"  that 
"the  Communist  Party  is  devoted  to  over- 
throwing the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States  by  force  and  violence." 

Mr.  Fortas  joined  in  the  7-to-2  decision 
in  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan  (384  U.S.  641  >, 
in  which  the  Court  adjudges  that  the 
fifth  .section  of  the  14th  amendment  em- 
powers Congress  to  supplant  a  nondis- 
criminatory State  voting  qualification 
with  a  newly  created  Federal  voting 
Qualification,  notwithstanding  the  State 
voting  qualification  is  in  complete  har- 
mony with  the  14th  amendment,  and 
notwithstanding  articles  I  and  II  and  the 
10th  and  17th  amendments  vest  the 
power  to  prescribe  voting  qualifications 
in  the  States  and  deny  it  to  the  Congress. 
This  decision  illustrates  judicial  activism 
in  its  most  virulent  form. 

Mr.  Fortas  joined  in  the  6-to-3  decision 
in  Amalgamated  Food  Employees  v. 
Loaan  Plaza  <  20  L.  ed.  603 ' .  which  holds 
that  by  virtue  of  the  freedom  of  speech 
clause  of  the  first  amendment  union 
pickets  now  enjoy  a  constitutional  right 
to  invade  the  private  property  of  a  busi- 
nessman against  his  will  for  the  purpose 
of  urging  his  customers  not  to  deal  with 
him  and  that  no  Federal  or  State  court 
in  the  land  oar.  ctrant  the  businessman 
any  protection  against  such  Invasion  of 


his  private  property.  This  decision  con- 
verts a  trespass  of  great  antiquity  into 
a  new  judge-made  right,  and  Is  incon- 
sistent with  the  law  of  private  property 
which  has  prevailed  in  Anglo-American 
jurisdictions  for  hundreds  of  years.  To 
be  sure,  the  decision  does  indicate  the 
attitude  of  mind  exhibited  by  Mr.  Fortas 
and  four  other  Justices  in  their  5-to-4 
decision  in  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  v.  Allis -Chalmers  Manulactunng 
Company  lU.S.  175  >.  which  nullifies  the 
clearly  expressed  purpose  of  Congress 
set  out  in  section  7  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  that  those  who  labor  in  American 
industry  should  be  free  to  refrain  from 
participating  in  strikes  or  other  con- 
certed union  activities. 

Mr.  Fortas  joined  in  the  6-to-3  deci- 
sion in  Memoirs  v  Massachusetts  '383 
U.S.  413>,  the  7-to-2  decision  in  Redrup 
v.  New  York  (386  U.S.  767  >  ;  and  the  5- 
to-4  decision  in  Hatner  v.  California 
(383  US.  4221.  which  hold  that  States 
and  municipalities  are  constitutionally 
impotent  under  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  press  clauses  of  the  first  amendment 
and  the  due  process  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  enact  effective  legislation 
prohibiting  the  peddling  of  pornography 
for  filthy  lucre,  no  matter  how  licentious 
such  pornography  may  be.  unless  they 
can  prove  the  nebulous  proposition  that 
the  pornography  is  "utterly  without  re- 
deeming social  value." 

There  are  many  other  cases  which  il- 
lustrate Mr.  Fortas'  conviction  that  the 
words  of  the  Constitution  have  no  fixed 
and  unchanging  meaning,  and  that  the 
Supreme  Court  is  at  liberty  to  remake 
that  instrument  at  will. 

These  things  mean  little  or  nothing  to 
those  who  would  as  soon  have  our  coun- 
try ruled  by  the  arbitrary,  inconstant, 
and  uncertain  wills  of  Supreme  Court 
Justices  as  by  the  certain  and  constant 
precepts  of  the  Constitut*on.  But  they 
mean  everything  to  those  of  us  who  love 
the  Constitution  and  believe  it  evil  to 
twist  its  precepts  out  of  shape  even  to 
accomplish  ends  which  may  be  desirable. 

If  desirable  ends  are  not  attainable 
under  the  Constitution  as  written,  they 
should  be  attained  in  a  forthright  man- 
ner by  an  amendment  under  article  V 
and  not  by  judicial  alchemy  which  trans- 
mutes words  into  things  they  do  not  say. 
Otherwise  the  Constitution  is  a  meaning- 
less scrap  of  paper. 

I  oppose  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Fortas 
to  the  high  ofHce  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  so  because  I  love  the 
Constitution  and  believe  tyranny  on  the 
bench  to  be  as  objectionable  as  tyranny 
on  the  throne. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

(The  following  colloquy  occurred  dur- 
ing the  delivery  of  Mr.  Ervin's  address, 
and  is  printed  here  at  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Ervins  address  by  unanimous 
consent.  > 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  for 
one  or  two  questions? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  having  the  response  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
because  he  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
lawyers,  not  only  of  this  body  but  also 


throughout    the   land,    and   he    Is   well 
grounded  in  the  Constitution. 

Does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
regard  the  role  of  the  Senate  In  the 
placing  of  someone  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  whether  It  be  a  Justice  or  as  Chief 
Justice,  as  something  more  than  mere 
acquiescence  to  the  fact  that  the  Execu- 
tive has  sent  down  the  name  of  someone 
trained  In  the  law  and  who  may  be  per- 
sonally known  to  him? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Before  I  answer  the  ques- 
tion. I  should  like  to  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Nebraska  for  the  compli- 
ment he  has  paid  me.  especially  when  he 
himself  is  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  a 
constitutional  scholar. 

My  answer  to  the  question  Is  that  per- 
haps the  most  solemn  duty  that  devolves 
upon  a  Member  of  the  Senate  Is  that  of 
determining  for  himself  the  qualifica- 
tions of  one  who  is  nominated  by  the 
President  for  the  office  of  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  or  for  the  office  of 
Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

I  say  that  because  the  very  continu- 
ance and  existence  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment In  the  United  States  dejaends 
upon  the  faithful  observance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  a  Senator,  in 
determining  whether  he  shall  vote  to 
confirm  a  nominee  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  be  he  a  nominee  for  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  or  an  Associate 
Justice,  carefully  to  analyze  all  of  his 
qualifications. 

Among  those  qualifications  are  per- 
sonal integrity  and  legal  learning:  but 
there  Is  a  third  qualification  which  Is 
just  as  indispensable,  if  not  really  more 
Important,  and  that  Is  whether  the  nom- 
inee is  both  able  and  willing  to  Interpret 
the  Constitution  according  to  the  Intent 
of  those  who  framed  It  and  ratified  it.  If 
a  man  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  assign  to 
a  provision  of  the  Constitution  a  mean- 
ing which  Is  consistent  with  Its  language 
and  its  history,  he  is  totally  unfit  to  be  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  no  matter  what 
his  integrity  may  be  and  no  matter  what 
his  learning  may  be. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  regards,  then,  the  role  of  the 
Senate  as  a  coequal  part  in  the  selection 
process,  and  not  merely  to  perform  a 
pro  forma  ratification  or  certification  as 
to  the  abstract  academic  qualifications 
of  whomever  the  President  might  select? 

Mr.  ERVIN  In  my  honest  judgment,  a 
Senator  is  derelict  in  the  performance  of 
his  constitutional  obligation  as  a  Sena- 
tor if  he  votes  to  confirm  a  nominee  for 
the  Supreme  Court  simply  because  he 
has  been  named  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  whoever  that  President 
may  be. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  people  generally,  and 
the  press  and  others,  rightfully  refer  to 
a  President's  Cabinet  as  his  Cabinet.  We 
talk  about  President  Roosevelt's  Cabinet: 
we  talk  about  President  Kennedy's  Cab- 
inet; we  talk  about  President  Elsen- 
hower's Cabinet;  we  talk  about  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Cabinet.  In  the  Senate's 
ratification  of  members  to  serve  In  the 
Cabinet,  or  the  executive  branch  gen- 
erally, what  we  are  doing  there  is  to 
ratify  and  confirm  helpers  for  the  Presi- 
dent. Is  that  not  true? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  That  Is  true. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  And  we  should  give  great 
weight  to  hia  wishes  and  conform  to  his 

views? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  right,  because 
fundamentally  we  are  confirming  the 
nomination  of  officials  who  are.  in  a 
very  peculiar  sense,  to  be  advisers  to 
the  President  and  perform  duties  in  the 
President's  executive  position. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  they  serve  for  a  lim- 
ited time  and  then  go  out  of  office? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Now.  with  the  Supreme 
Court,  instead  of  ratifying  someone  as 
a  helper  to  the  President,  are  we  not 
participating  with  the  President  in  se- 
lecting someone  for  a  third,  independent 
branch  of  the  Oovernment  that  passes 
on  acts  of  both  the  legislative  and  the 
executive? 

Mr.   ERVIN.    I   am    certainly   in   full 
agreement  with  the  answer  implicit  in 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. The  members  of   the   Supreme 
Court,  who  hold  office  for  life,  have  the 
most  sacred  obligation  to  interpret  the 
Constitution   according   to   Its   true   in- 
tent;  and  the  fundamental  conception 
is  that  they  shall  be  independent  of  the 
President,  and  Independent  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  independent  of  every   other 
power  on  earth  save  and  except  the  Con- 
stitution, which  they  are  sworn  to  up- 
hold. ^      _, 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  It  not  true  that  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  as  to  the 
finest  lawyer,  the  greatest  citizen,  the 
most  devoted  man  to  our  institutions 
and  our  Constitution  would  be  of  no  ef- 
fect unless  the  President  nominated  him? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Likewise,  the  President 
Is  not  vested  with  the  sole  power  to  name 
the  judiciary? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  true;  and  I  think 
that  the  Founding  Fathers  recognized 
the  gravity  of  the  solemn  obligation 
which  would  be  imposed  upon  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  Interpret  the 
Constitution  correctly,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  their  own  personal  notions.  So 
they  made  It  obvious  that  they  Intended 
that  every  serious  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  selection  of  Supreme 
Court  Justices,  and  for  that  reason  they 
provided  those  qualifications  in  every 
respect  should  be  scrutinized  twice,  once 
by  the  President  and  the  second  time  by 
the  Senate. 

I  think  perhaps,  if  one  can  infer  that 
the  Founding  Fathers  made  any  distinc- 
tion about  which  of  those  scrutinies  was 
most  important,  they  probably  regarded 
the  scrutiny  of  a  judge's  qualifications 
by  the  Senate  as  the  most  important, 
because  the  President  is  one  human 
being,  and  naturally  all  of  us  wish  to  do 
well  by  our  friends.  They  recognized,  as 
Alexander  Hamilton  recognized  in  the 
Federalist  Papers,  that  sometimes  men 
would  be  appointed  as  judges  because 
of  their  friendship  and  relationship  to 
the  President. 

So  I  think  the  Constitution  requires 
the  duties  of  the  Senate's  advice  and  con- 
sent to  judicial  appointments  because  It 
recognizes  that  it  would  be  very  unlikely 
that  all  the  Members  of  the  Senate  would 
be  friends  of  the  nominees,  and  in  con- 
sequence they  would  be  able  to  give  a 
nominee  the  Impartial  scrutiny  which  is 


nece-ssary  if  we  are  to  have  capable  Su- 
preme Court  judges. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  not  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  say  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  separation  of  powers  enun- 
ciated in  the  Constitution  and  the  doc- 
trine of  a  totally  independent  judiciary 
is  so  ingrained  in  the  American  people, 
and  has  been  down  through  the  years, 
that  it  Is  totaUy  unheard  of  to  refer  to 
the  Court  as  the  President's  Court  or  as 
the  Congress'  Court? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  is  no  question  about 
that,  because  the  Constitution  clearly 
contemplates  that  the  power  to  make  law. 
which  is  vested  in  the  Congress,  and  the 
power  to  execute  the  laws,  which  is  vested 
in  the  President,  and  the  power  to  inter- 
pret the  laws,  which  is  vested  in  the 
Suprefee  Court,  are  separate  and  distinct 
powers  and  must  forever  be  kept  separate 
and  apart  from  eacli  other. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  is  it  not  true  that 
the  humblest  citizen  in  the  land,  with 
perhaps  the  least  opportunity  for  edu- 
cational advantages,  may  not  be  able  to 
articulate  very  well,  but  be  knows  that, 
intentionally  or  accidentally  or  in- 
advisedly, if  either  the  Congress  or  the 
President  intrudes  upon  his  rights,  there 
is  a  third,  independent  branch  that  can 
step  in  and  help  him?  Is  that  not  true? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  and  the  Constitution 
was  very  carefully  framed  with  the  idea 
that  the  Supreme  Court,  above  all  the 
judicial  tribunals,  would  safeguard  and 
protect  the  basic  freedoms  of  all  Ameri- 
cans even  against  the  most  drastic  as- 
saults upon  those  freedoms  by  the  other 
two  branches  of  Government. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  it  is  the  opinion  o; 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  there  could  be  a  govern- 
ment of  limited  powers  without  a  judi- 
ciary that  is  totally  independent? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka could  not  possibly  be  more  sound  in 
his  belief  than  that  expressed  in  the  ob- 
vious answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senate.-. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  that  there  was  a 
most  interesting  exchange  of  letters  in 
the  first  days  of  our  Republic  that  bears 
on  the  first  question  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  put  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  It  happened 
that  a  war  was  raging  in  Europe,  and 
President  Washington  requested  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  was  his  Secretary  of  State, 
to  convey  to  Chief  Justice  John  Jay,  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  request  of  Pres- 
ident Washington  that  the  Supreme 
Court  should  advise  President  Washing- 
ton In  respect  to  the  matter  of  that  rng- 
ing  war  in  the  hope  that  we  might  be 
able  to  escape  involvement  In  it. 

Pursuant  to  the  commission  given  him 
by  President  Washington,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, as  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  Chief  Justice  John  Jay  informing 
him  that  the  President  was  in  need  of 
their  advice  on  this  important  subject, 
and  asked  Justice  Jay,  in  effect,  to  con- 
vene the  Supreme  Court,  which  was  then 
in  adjournment,  and  give  President 
Washington  advice  with  relation  to  the 
war  that  was  then  in  progress. 

Chief  Justice  John  Jay  sunimoned  the 
Supreme  Court  to  meet,  and  later  he  con- 
veyed their  response  to  President  Wash- 


ington's request  In  a  letter  to  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  Secretary  of  State. 

He  pointed  out  in  that  letter  that,  ow- 
ing to  the  differences  between  the  duties 
and  the  powers  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  thought  it  would  be  Improper  for 
them  to  undertake  to  advise  President 
Washington  in  respect  to  a  matter  which 
belonged  within  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government;  and  they  pointed  out  in 
that  letter  the  distinction  between  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  and  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  suggested  to  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, the  Secretai-y  of  State,  that  Pres- 
ident Washington  should  look  to  the 
heads  of  the  departments— that  is  the 
constitutional  term  for  members  of  the 
Cabinet — for  advice  on  matters  which 
fell  within  the  domain  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovernment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further.  I  should  like  to  ask  him  this: 
The  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  feels 
that  there  are  many  unanswered  ques- 
tions in  the  record  of  the  hearings,  which 
is  available  to  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, due  to  Mr.  Fortas'  refusal  to  return 
and  provide  the  committee  with  informa- 
tion. Mr.  Barr's  declining  to  appear,  and 
Mr.  Pierson's  declining  to  attend.  There 
is   nothing   in   the   record   that   throws 
any  light  on  the  financial  arrangement, 
and  how  it  was  set  up.  in  reference  to  the 
series  of  lectures  at  the  American  Univer- 
sity. We  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Porter 
said,  if  anything,  to  the  donors.  We  do 
not  know  what  was  in  the  minds  of  the 
donors.  We  do  not  know  whether  those 
donors  were  regular  contributors  to  the 
American  University.  The  whole  transac- 
tion might  be  without  blemish,  but  we 
do  not  know. 

My  question  is  this:  Does  the  Senator 
feel  that,  with  the  many  unanswered 
questions,  and  especially  in  the  light  of 
the  refusal  of  Mr.  Fortas  to  respond  to 
the  committee's  request  to  appear  again, 
and  of  the  other  two  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  declining  to  appear,  that, 
on  the  basis  of  the  record  we  have,  with 
all  those  unanswered  questions,  we  are 
ready  to  vote  to  take  up  the  serious  ques- 
tion of  this  appointment? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  certainly  think  that  the 
Senate  should  not  take  up  consideration 
of  the  appointment,  for  the  reasons  so 
well  stated  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  I  have  also  stated  that  I 
did  not  think  that  we  ought  to  take  up 
the  appointment  because  the  statute 
clearly  contemplates  that  a  successor 
cannot  be  appointed  to  a  sitting  Justice, 
under  the  retirement  statute,  until  that 
sitting  Justice  actually  retires,  and  that 
he  does  not  actually  retire  until  he  with- 
draws from  regular  active  service. 

I  will  also  say  that  to  my  mind,  as  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  stated  In  sub- 
stance, evidence  was  produced  before  the 
committee  after  Justice  Fortas  had  orig- 
inally appeared,  indicating  that  Justice 
Fortas'  action  as  a  confidential  adviser  to 
the  President  had  been  more  extensive 
than  Justice  Fortas  admitted  at  the  time 
of  his  original  appearance  before  the 
committee.  When  he  was  requested  to 
appear  to  clear  up  these  matters,  one 
of  them  being  whether  or  not  he  had 
actually  participated  In  the  writing  of 
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the  President's  1966  state  of  the  Union 
message,  he  declined  to  do  so. 

I  think  he  should  have  come  back,  be- 
cause he  had  evidently  forgotten  that 
that  had  ever  occurred,  at  the  time  of  his 
first  appearance,  for  he  made  a  state- 
ment which  excluded  evidence  of  that 
character  from  his  testimony  about  his 
relations   with   the   President. 

When  that  question  arose,  not  only 
was  Mr.  Justice  Portas  invited  to  come 
back  to  clear  up  the  question,  but  also 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr.  Clark  Clif- 
ford, and  Mr.  W.  DeVler  Plerson.  the 
White  House  counsel.  All  three  of  those 
gentlemen  declined  to  appear,  invoking 
what  they  called  executive  privilege, 
though  Mr.  Clifford  did  write  a  letter  to 
the  committee,  in  which  he  stated  that 
on  a  number  of  occaslor\s.  both  before 
and  after  Mr.  Fortas'  appointment  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  he  had  been  present 
at  the  White  House  when  Mr.  Portas  had 
co»f erred,  with  the  President,  largely 
upon  the  subject  of  Vietnam. 

It  was  rather  noticeable  that  Mr.  Clif- 
ford made  no  reference  In  his  letter  to 
the  testimony  which  had  been  produced 
before  the  committee  indicating  that 
after  Richard  Goodwin  had  allegedly 
written  or  assisted  in  writing  the  state 
of  the  Union  message  in  1966.  the  mes- 
sage was  turned  over  to  Secretary  Clark 
Cliflord.  who  was  then  a  practicing  law- 
yer, and  to  Mr.  Justice  Portas  for  re- 
vision. 

As  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  a  dis- 
tinguished trial  lawyer,  knows,  there  is 
an  old  rule  of  evidence  at  the  common 
law  that  where  a  charge  is  made  about 
one,  under  circumstances  where,  if  it  is 
untrue,  he  would  naturally  deny  it.  if  he 
fails  to  deny  it  he  thereby  admits,  im- 
pliedly, by  his  silence,  that  the  charge  is 
true. 

That  is  the  only  inference  I  can  draw 
concerning  the  failure  of  Mr.  Justice 
Portas  to  return  to  the  committee  the 
information  about  the  state  of  the  Union 
message,  and  the  silence  of  Secretary 
Clark  Clifford  with  respect  to  the  same 
matter. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  is  it  true  that  the 
record  does  reflect  an  admission  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Portas  that  he  conferred  and 
perhaps  advised  with  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive on  matters  relating  to  the  Vietnam 
war? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  he  stated  that  on 
his  first  appearance.  He  also  stated  on 
his  first  appearance  that  he  had  some 
connection — his  testimony  being  some- 
what Indefinite — with  the  action  which 
the  President  took  with  respect  to  the 
riots  in  Detroit. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes:  now,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Vietnam  war.  is  it  not  entirely 
possible  that  a  case  may  come  before 
the  Supreme  Court  In  the  near  future 
questioning  the  legality  of  the  Vietnam 
war? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  I  Judge  from  the  press, 
two  cases  of  that  kind  have  already 
arisen  as  a  result  of  orders  signed  by 
Associate  Justice  Douglas  which,  in  ef- 
fect, stay  the  sending  of  certain  reserv- 
ists who  have  been  called  into  active 
service  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  about  matters  aris- 
ing out  of  the  Detroit  riots?  Were  there 


not  questions  Involved   there  concern- 
ing the  matter  of  Presidential  power? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  a  niunber  of  cases  could 
arise  out  of  those  riots,  in  one  form  or 
another. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  A  question  of  Presiden- 
tial power  might  be  involved? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  A  question  of  Pederal 
power  might  be  Involved? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  That  Is  true. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  A  question  of  military 
power  might  be  raised  by  the  riots? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  Is  no  question  about 
that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  a  question  of  State 
power  to  act? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  Is  correct,  because 
this  is  peculiarly  a  situation  which  fsdls 
within  what  one  might  call  the  twilight 
zone  between  the  power  of  the  Pederal 
Government,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
power  of  the  State  government  on  the 
other. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And,  arising  out  of  these 
things,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  case  in- 
volving the  entire  range  of  criminal  of- 
fenses and  the  whole  range  of  civil  rights 
might  arise  out  of  the  events  which  oc- 
curred in  that  Detroit  riot:  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  is  no  question  about 
that,  because,  under  recent  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  extending  the  power 
of  the  Supreme  Court  over  criminal 
trials,  both  in  Pederal  and  State  courU. 
it  is  possible  that  a  multitude  of  cases 
of  criminal  nature  may  come  before  the 
Court  for  resolution  as  a  result  of  those 
riots. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
the  Record  may  truly  reflect  the  situa- 
tion. Is  It  not  true  that  the  Detroit  riots 
occurred  in  1967? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  Is  my  recollection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  And  in  what  year  was 
Mr.    Portas    elevated    to    the    Supreme 
Court? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  fall  of  1965,  if 
my  recollection  serves  me  right. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Florida  re- 
minds me  that  it  was  on  August  11.  1965, 
that  he  formally  became  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  role  and  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  that  instance 
were  enimciated  in  a  statement  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  If  those  powers  were  ever 
questioned  and  Mr.  Justice  Portas  does 
not  disqualify  himself,  the  matter  will 
come  before  a  court  presided  over  by  a 
man  who  was.  in  part,  the  architect  of 
the  Pederal  position. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  stated  to 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas  in  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  Committee  that  I 
thought  it  was  highly  improper  for  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice  to  advise  the 
President  concerriing  any  matter  of  gov- 
ernmental policy.  By  so  doing,  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice  disables  himself  in  either 
one  or  two  ways.  He  either  disables  him- 
self to  act  in  an  Impartial  manner  in 
the  case  of  litigants  before  the  Court,  or 
his  advice  to  the  President  requires  him 


to  deprive  the  litigants  in  that  case  of 
the  benefit  of  his  views,  because  he  would 
have  to  recuse  himself. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  agree  with 
the  Senator   from   Nebraska   that  cer- 
tainly there  Is  no  implication  that  either 
the  President  of  the  United  States  or 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas  wanted  to  do  wrong  or 
to  violate  any  code  of  ethics?  Apparently 
they  were  fast  friends  of  many  years 
and  had  great  confidence  in  each  other, 
and  it  happened,  but  with  no  intent  to 
violate  any  of  the  proper  procedures'' 
Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  Is  correct.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  to 
the  fact  that  after  he  had  retired  from 
the  Supreme  Court  bench,  the  late  Jus- 
tice Owen  J.  Roberts  made  a  public  ad- 
dress in  which  he  stated  that  no  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  his  judgment, 
ought    to   undertake    any    extrajudicial 
duties  of  any  kind.  He  stated  that  he  had 
succumbed  to  the  temptation  to  do  so 
on  two  occasions,  and  that  he  felt  that 
he  had  made  a  serious  mistake  which 
affected  his  own  personal  welfare  and 
that  of  the  Court.  And  he  advised  that 
no  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  should 
ever  undertake  any  extrajudicial  duties. 
He  also  made  what  I  think  is  a  ver>' 
significant  statement  to  the  effect  that 
no    Associate   Justice    of    the   Supreme 
Court  should  ever  be  nominated  to  be 
Chief  Justice.  While  he  did  not  state  the 
basis  for  that  statement.  I  think  the  only 
Inference   to  draw  from  it  is  that  an 
Associate  Justice  can  entertain  an  ambi- 
tion to  be  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  by  the  President.  He  i.s 
likely  in  that  event  to  sacrifice  to  some 
extent  his   judgment   and   opinions   to 
those  of  the  President. 

I  think  that  is  human  nature.  I  do  not 
care  how  good  a  man  he  is. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  agree  very  much 
with  the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

I  want  to  impress  upon  the  record  that 
we  are  dealing  with  broad,  fundamental 
principles  involving  the  separation  of 
powers,  and  in  no  sense  are  we  raising 
these  points  In  any  way  to  besmear  or 
harm  the  good  name  of  either  the  Chief 
Executive  or  Mr.  Justice  Fortas. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  true.  It  is  for  these 
fundamental  principles  that  I  have  based 
my  opposition  to  Mr.  Justice  Fortas.  I 
do  so  on  the  following  two  grounds: 
First,  there  Is  no  vacancy  to  be  filled. 
Second,  Justice  Fortas.  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  a  judicial  activist,  and  by  reason 
of  that,  if  confirmed  as  Chief  Justice,  he 
would  add  to  the  Constitution  things 
that  are  not  in  It  and  would  subtract 
from  the  Constitution  things  that  are  in 
it. 

I  think  he  will  do  that  with  the  best  of 
intentions. 

Daniel  Webster  said  that  the  Constitu- 
tlor»  was  written  to  protect  men  against 
men  of  good  Intentions. 

Today,  the  principal  litigant  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
And  many  of  the  cases  which  come  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court,  even  in  cases 
where  the  Government  Is  not  a  litigant, 
are  cases  which  involve  the  validity,  the 
scope,  or  the  significance  of  the  policies 
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of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  have  been  enacted  into  law. 
For  this  reason,  no  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  should  undertake  to  advise 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  policies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  or  the  action 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, because  they  are  likely  to  appear 
before  the  Court  and  either  require  him 
to  act  Impartially  or  recuse  himself. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  that  connection,  it  is 
no  doubt  true  that  the  Solicitor  General 
of  the  United  States  makes  more  appear- 
ances before  the  Supreme  Court  than  any 
other  one  lawyer  in  the  land. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
And,  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
knows,  the  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States  is  the  advocate  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  great  magnitude  of 
cases  where  the  powers  and  the  actions  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  being 
weighed  In  which  the  Government  Is  not 
a  direct  party,  as  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor has  pointed  out.  constitute  a  great 
portion  of  the  matters  coming  before  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  He  has  rendered  a  great  serv- 
ice. I  hope  that  If  we  are  called  upon  to 
take  up  the  nomination  that  the  hear- 
ings will  be  opened  and  these  many  ques- 
tions will  be  answered  before  we  are 
asked  to  proceed  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  actually  the 
exchange  between  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  intrigued  me.  I  know  that 
those  who  are  seeking  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter to  a  vote  should  not  say  anything  at 
this  time.  However,  it  is  hard  to  resist. 
It  is  a  delight  to  hear  the  able  lecture 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  is  con- 
ducting. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  reciprocate  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  agreed  that  It  would  be 
unwise  and  undesirable  to  permit  an  As- 
sociate Justice  to  be  elevated  to  Chief 
Justice.  And.  as  I  understood  It,  the  rea- 
son was  that  there  might  be  ambition  to 
advance  which  might  influence  the  judg- 
ment and  opinions  of  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice. And.  In  a  fashion.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  that. 

I  rise  only  to  question  those  who  are 
always  lecturing  us  that  one  should  have 
prior  judicial  experience  on  any  court 
before  his  name  Is  sent  to  the  Senate. 
If  there  Is  validity  to  the  concern  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  have  voiced, 
does  it  not  reach  to  the  whole  proposi- 
tion, because  a  man  who  Is  an  Associate 
Justice  has  relatively  limited  further 
goals?  Somebody  who  is  an  appellate 
Federal  judge  or  a  district  judge  or  a 


judge  of  a  State  supreme  court  clearly 
has  the  ambition  at  least  to  become  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  think  the 
logic  applies  equally  to  both. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  that  until  I  read  the  speech 
which  the  late  Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts 
made  subsequent  to  his  retirement  from 
the  bench,  I  had  always  been  inclined  to 
assume  that  it  woiald  be  a  good  thing  to 
promote  an  Associate  Justice  to  the  po- 
sition of  Chief  Justice.  But  after  reading 
that  speech  and  reflecting  on  the  matter, 
I  beheve  It  Is  a  mistake.  I  believe  it  is  a 
mistake  because  I  think  there  is  a  temp- 
tation to  an  Associate  Justice,  to  aid  the 
President,  because  the  President  is  the 
only  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who 
can  nominate  him  for  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice  in  the  event  a  vacancy  arises. 
I  admit  that  I  naturally  have  some 
very  strict  views  on  the  relationship  of 
a  Justice  with  reference  to  his  service 
and  public  activity  because  of  an  expe- 
rience in  North  Carolina.  During  Recon- 
struction we  had  a  Chief  Justice  who  was 
an  able  judge,  but  who  became  a  con- 
vert of  the  Republican  Party,  and  he 
made  some  political  speeches.  A  number 
of  Democratic  lawyers  signed  a  statement 
which  appeared  in  the  press,  criticizing 
the  Chief  Justice  for  forsaking  the  ju- 
dicial field  and  entering  the  political 
arena:  and  the  Chief  Justice  undertook 
to  attach  some  of  those  lawyers  for  con- 
tempt of  court,  and  we  had  quite  a  hassle 
in  North  Carolina  about  the  matter. 

In  my  early  days.  I  recall  my  father 
telling  me  about  those  events  and  also 
making  a  statement  which  I  accepted  be- 
cause I  thought  it  was  a  pretty  good  in- 
struction— that  when  a  man  became  a 
judge,  he  should  be  like  the  fellow  who 
entered  through  the  portals  of  Dante's 
inferno,  where  it  said.  "Abandon  hope,  all 
ye  who  enter  here." 

Justice  Roberts  stated  in  that  speech, 
in  substance,  that  a  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice should  abandon  all  further  hope  of 
political  advancement  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  and  even  hope  of  judicial  advance- 
ment. 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  not  expressing  an 
opinion  by  my  question  as  to  whether  It 
is  wise  or  unwise  to  restrict  the  list  of 
possible  Federal  court  appointees  to 
those  who  have  had  prior  judicial  experi- 
ence. But  I  do  know  that  there  are  many 
who  suggest  that  is  the  source  to  which 
the  President  should  look  for  judicial 
nominees.  I  suggest  that  they  should 
read  the  concern  voiced  by  Senator 
Ervin  and  Senator  Curtis  with  reference 
to  the  possibility  that  sitting  judges  will 
at  least  unconsciously  have  their  opin- 
ions and  decisions  influenced  by  the  pos- 
sibility that  they  might  be  invited  to  en- 
ter the  Supreme  Court.  That  was  the 
only  reason  I  rose. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  believe  it  Is  an  interest- 
ing question  and  a  very  Important  ques- 
tion. Generally.  I  believe  it  is  very  good 
for  a  man  to  be  put  on  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  who  has  had 
judicial  experience  at  either  the  Federal 
or  the  State  level.  Frankly.  I  voted  for 
Justice  Portas'  confirmation  when  he  was 
nominated  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  in 
1965.  At  that  time,  he  had  had  no  judicial 
service,  and  he  had  not  participated  in 
the  making  of  any  judicial  opinions.  I 


am  frank  to  state  that  the  words  he  has 
spoken  since  he  became  Associate  Justice 
and  the  official  judicial  actions  taken  as 
Associate  Justice  have  convinced  me  that 
it  would  be  very  unwise  for  the  Senate  to 
confirm  him  for  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice. 

Unfortunately,  some  people  who  have 
judicial  service  do  not  acquire  or  are  not 
able  or  wrilling  to  exercise  the  self- 
restraint  which  makes  it  possible  for 
them  to  accept  the  Constitution  as  the 
rule  for  their  Government,  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall  declared,  in  Marbury 
against  Madison,  they  should. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  have  just  been  handed 
an  item  from  the  AP  wire  that  seems 
germane  to  the  discussion.  It  is  a  cause 
of  further  concern  to  me.  since  we  have 
been  dealing  with  matters  of  judges,  jus- 
tice, courts,  legal  procedures,  jurispru- 
dence, and  the  rest.  I  suggest  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  might  wish  to 
comment  on  this,  if  he  has  not  already 
seen  it.  It  is  a  further  indication  of  some 
of  the  pitfalls  and  complexities  which 
have  crept  into  our  system,  and  I  may  say 
that  it  is  a  cause  of  further  worry  to  me. 

This  item  from  the  Associated  Press 
has  just  been  taken  from  the  ticker: 

A  Texas  lawyer  has  aslced  the  Federal  court 
lo  halt  the  Senate  filibuster  against  the  ap- 
pointment of  Abe  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Robert  E.  Looney.  Houston,  In  a  suit  filed 
in  the  tr.S.  District  Court,  said  the  attempt 
to  block  the  appointment  Is  unconstitutional 
because  the  Senate  already  confirmed  Fortas 
a  Supreme  Court  Justice. 

I  go  on  to  quote  the  distinguished  law- 
yer, Robert  E.  Looney : 

"Once  confirmed,  always  confirm"  is  the 
doctrine  Looney  asked  the  Court  to  uphold. 
He  said  no  further  Senate  action  Is  needed 
to  elevate  a  sitting  Supreme  Court  Associate 
Justice  to  the  Job  of  Chief  Justice. 

Looney  named  Senator  Strom  THtmMOND. 
R,  S.C.  and  Senator  James  O.  Eastland.  D, 
Miss.,  as  chief  defendants  In  his  suit  but 
asked  the  list  should  Include  all  Senators 
who  take  part  In  the  filibuster. 

In  his  long,  rambling  brief.  Looney  accused 
the  Senate  opponents  of  Fortas  of  "proceed- 
ing with  a  desperate,  reckless  ferocity  and 
hunger  for  political  acquisition  that  bodes 
our  Nation  no  good." 

Looney  has  other  ideas  about  the  law. 
I  do  not  think  he  has  been  here:  I  think 
he  has  been  In  Houston. 

I  quote  further: 

By  the  manner  In  which  they  are  proceed- 
ing, he  said,  and  by  the  earlier  actions  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  including  the  showing 
of  obscene  movies  to  criticize  a  Supreme 
Court's  decision,  the  opponents  are  also  un- 
dermining respect  for  law  and  order. 

Mr.  Looney  has  a  remarkable  ap- 
proach. That  name  fascinates  me — 
"Looney." 

"If  the  defendants  are  allowed  to  continue 
In  their  unlawful  reckless  and  Irresponsible 
efforts  to  block  the  appointment,"  Looney 
said,  "what  Is  left  of  the  respect,  confidence 
and  sense  of  security  held  by  our  citizenry 
for  our  courts  <md  our  laws  will  be 
destroyed." 

Looney  also  said  the  charge  of  "cronylMn" 
used  to  describe  Fortas'  relationship  wltli 
President  Johnson  was  wrongfully  iised  by 
the  defendant*.  He  said  "It  la  the  highest 
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medal  of  personal  achievement  and  excel- 
lence in  a  man's  profeaalon  and  in  his  per- 
sonal Integrity  to  be  the  close  friend,  con- 
fidant, and  sometimes  intellectual  sounding 
board  of  probably  the  greatest  President  In 
the  history  of  our  nation." 

Looney  asked  the  court  to  schedule  a  hear- 
ing at  the  earliest  possible  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  a  temporary 
restraining  order  should  be  Issued  to  stop 
the  flUbuster. 

I  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  comments 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  with  respect  to  Mr.  Looney. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  may  not  have  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  facts,  but  I  infer  from  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia read  that  Mr.  Looney  is  both  the 
lawyer  and  the  plaintifT  in  the  case.  If 
so.  it  is  a  perfect  illustration  that  when 
a  man  is  his  own  lawyer,  he  has  a  fool 
for  his  client. 

Mr  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

MTr!  ERVIN.  I  would  also  say,  although 
he  did  not  make  me  a  defendant  in  the 
case,  that  if  Mr.  Looney.  instead  of  writ- 
ing such  an  amusing  complaint,  had 
read  a  little  law  he  would  have  discov- 
ered that  under  the  law,  the  office  of 
Chief  Justice  is  separate  from  the  office 
of  Associate  Justice,  and  whereas  Mr. 
Portas  has  been  confirmed  as  Associate 
Justice  he  never  has  been  confirmed  as 
Chief  Justice.  Furthermore,  if  Mr. 
Looney  had  read  a  little  of  the  history 
of  the  United  States  he  would  find  that 
the  two  Associate  Justices  who  were  ap- 
pointed Chief  Justices  by  the  President: 
that  is.  Associate  Justice  Edward  Doug- 
las White  and  Associate  Justice  Harlan 
P.  Stone,  had  their  nominatioris  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  President 
and  the  .Senate  proceeded  to  confirm 
them,  recognizing  the  office  of  Associate 
Justice  and  Chief  Justice  are  separate 
offices. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to  me 
so  that  I  may  make  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  very  early 
in  the  development  of  this  issue  some- 
one told  me  that  there  was  no  need  for 
the  Senate  to  advise  and  consent  that  an 
Associate  Justice  be  made  Chief  Justice; 
that  this  could  be  done  by  executive 
action.  I  confessed  at  that  time  that  I 
did  not  know  if  it  were  possible,  but  that 
I  felt  it  was  very  desirable  that  the 
Senate  assert  the  right  to  advise  and 
either  consent  or  disagree  on  the 
nomination. 

I  consequently  share  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  I  would  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Looney 's  concept  of  what  is  going  on 
here,  if  I  heard  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia correctly.  Mr.  Looney  alleges  that 
the  opponents  to  the  Fortas  nomination 
are  proceeding  recldessly.  My  quarrel  is 
that  they  are  not  permitting  us  to  proceed 
at  all. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me,  I  .suggest  that 
perhapt.  he  should  get  in  touch  with  Mr. 
Looney.  for  starters,  and  explain  to  him 
what  we  are  doing  here. 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I 
would  not  i>resume  to  disagree  with  my 


distinguished  and  esteemed  friend  from 
Michigan.  However,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  think  that  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  ground  covered  here  and  a 
great  deal  of  progress  made.  I  certainly 
heard  a  great  deal  more  about  this  mat- 
ter than  I  knew  when  I  made  a  state- 
ment l)efore  the  names  of  the  nominees 
were  sent  up.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  bad 
idea  as  a  matter  of  policy  for  the  ap- 
pointments to  be  made  at  this  particular 
time  when  we  are  nearlng  the  day  when 
the  people  of  this  Nation — and  this  Gov- 
ernment belongs  to  the  people — will  have 
a  chance  to  elect  a  new  government.  I 
thought  it  would  be  prudent,  wise,  and 
considerate,  particularly  under  the  con- 
ditions, that  these  appointments  be  left 
to  the  judgment  and  the  choice  of  the 
new  Government  which  prop)erly  should 
reflect  the  feelings  of  the  electorate,  the 
people  in  control  of  this  Government. 

I  think  the  discussions  I  have  listened 
to  have  been  most  persuasive  and  most 
interesting  and  enlightening.  I  cannot 
agree  with  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Michigan.  I  cannot  wait  to  hear  more 
from  my  friend,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina,  who  is  a  fine 
constitutional  lawyer,  and  many  other 
Senators.  In  addition.  I  have  a  speech 
that  I  have  gone  to  some  length  to  pre- 
pare which  may  approach  the  problem 
from  a  little  different  point.  I  think  the 
healthiest  way  to  proceed  in  this  great 
body  is  through  discussion  and  dialog. 

I  have  been  listening  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate  and  I  have  found  that  the 
more  extended  the  discussion,  the  more 
intelligent  the  final  solution  becomes. 
That  has  been  one  of  the  great  purposes 
of  this  body. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  discussion  and  I 
believe  I  have  benefited  by  it.  and  that  I 
have  learned  a  little  about  the  law.  After 
reading  this  report  on  Mr  Looney  I  am 
tempted  to  take  a  short  course  In  the 
law.  Who  knows.  I  might  still  graduate 
from  something,  for  I  am  running  out  of 
time. 

Mr.  HART.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
to  me  further.  I  would  like  to  express 
a  few  thoughts  with  respect  to  the  valid- 
ity of  rule  XXII.  and  make  one  comment 
about  Mr.  Looney.  I  think  It  goes  to  a 
more  serious  point. 

If  I  heard  the  Senator  from  California 
correctly.  Mr.  Looney  suggested  the  un- 
constitutionality of  the  action  of  those 
who  are  delaying  the  opportunity  to 
bring  the  name  before  the  Senate  for  dis- 
cussion. I  am  not  sure  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Looney's  suggestion  that  there  Is  any- 
thing unconstitutional. 

I  wish  to  get  to  a  point  he  does  raise 
in  my  mind,  and  perhaps  it  is  entirely 
diCferent  than  what  has  been  raised  in 
the  pleadings  in  that  action.  There  is  a 
troublesome  element.  It  goes  not  so  much 
to  the  question  of  getting  ourselves  Into 
a  position  where  we  can  advise  and  either 
consent  or  reject  a  particular  nomina- 
tion. 

The  Constitution  is  very  clear  that 
with  respect  to  treaties,  the  affirmative 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  this  body  is  re- 
quired before  action  can  be  had.  Some 
five  other  matters  require  affirmative 
two-thirds  votes.  I  think  there  are  no 
other  constitutional  requirements  for  a 
vote  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 

The  clear  constitutional  implication  Is 


that  a  majority  may  act  in  all  but  the 
half  dozen  numerated  areas.  These  past 
days  the  question  before  us  is  whether 
we  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Fortas.  This  Is  not  one  of  the 
areas  where  the  Constitution  requires 
a  two-thirds  vote.  I  have  had  the  feehng. 
of  course,  that  a  majority  of  Senators  are 
prepared  to  proceed.  I  have  no  idea  what 
the  decision  will  be  after  the  question 
comes  before  us.  as  to  whether  the  Sen- 
ate would  consent  or  not.  But  the  Senate 
adopted,  long  years  ago,  and  more  re- 
recently  with  some  modifications,  has 
maintained  a  rule  that  permits  a  third 
of  us  to  prevent  the  majority  from  acting. 
If  a  minority  will  not  permit  a  vote,  then 
it  takes  two-thirds  t)efore  we  can  dis- 
charge what  I  think  is  a  constitutional 
responsibility,  a  responsibility  to  advise 
on  whether  to  consent  or  to  reject. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  troubles 
Mr.  Looney.  but  it  troubles  me.  I  have  a 
suspicion  that  young  people  around  the 
country  who  wonder  why  this  system 
seems  to  sputter  and  putter  and  run  off 
the  rails  periodically  will  find  it  very 
difficult  not  to  see  in  this  further  reason 
for  lessening  of  respect  for  the  opera- 
tion of.  as  they  put  it,  "the  estabh.sli- 
ment."  If  It  becomes  clear  that  "the  es- 
tablishment" has  written  rules  for  it- 
self which  deny  the  majority  the  ability 
to  act — would  not  those  young  critics  of 
the  establishment  be  further  convinced 
the  system  is  ott  the  rails? 

I  think  that  goes  far  beyond  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  will  be  permitted  to 
consider  Mr.  Justice  Fortas'  nomination 
or  not;  It  goes  to  rule  XXII  and  Its  valid- 
ity. That  Is  the  difficulty  I  have,  at  least, 
in  trying  to  make  it  clear  to  those  who 
wonder  about  the  effectiveness  of  our 
system  and  the  reason  for  that  kind  of 
inhibiting  rule. 

I  know  that  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  who  is  here,  and  I  have 
joined  at  the  opening  of  every  new  Con- 
gress in  an  effort  to  at  least  trim  back 
that  rule  which  gives  a  minority  such 
overriding  control  on  very  vital  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  me 
a  few  moments,  for  one  or  two  remarks 
In  response? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  California,  provided  that 
I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Of  course.  I  am  not  surprised,  and  I 
know  the  great  concern  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  with  re- 
gard to  youth.  But  "youth"  is  a  broad 
term.  Lately,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that,  as 
In  so  many  other  Instances,  in  this  new 
and  complex  society  of  ours,  the  em- 
phasis is  placed  improperly. 

For  Instance,  we  saw  youths  in  Chi- 
cago who  would  be  in  disagreement  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  because  they 
certainly  were  not  Interested  in  majority 
rule.  They  were  interested  In  imposing 
the  will  of  the  few  on  the  question  of  the 
unfortunate 

Mr  HART.  They  did  not  operate  un- 
der a  rule  XXII.  They  just  shouted.  That 
is  the  point  I  seek  to  make.  Rule  XXn 
Is  dressed  in  very  attractive  garb,  with 
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all  the  emoluments  of  "the  establish- 
ment." But  it  has  the  very  same  effect; 
it  prevents  the  majority  acting.  Yipples 
can  cluster  in  the  gallery  of  a  meeting 
room  and  by  yelling  prevent  the  ma- 
jority at  the  meeting  from  acting.  And 
whether  it  is  by  yelling  or  rule  XXII.  the 
result  is  about  the  same — a  minority  pre- 
vents decision  by  the  majority. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Fortunately,  this  body 
does  not  operate  as  they  did  in  Grant 
Park  across  from  the  hotels  in  Chicago. 
But  I  am  in  agreement  on  majority  rule. 
When  I  first  had  the  great  privilege  of 
joining  this  body.  I  had  some  misgivings 
about  rule  XXII.  I  listened  on  many 
occasions  to  all  the  arguments  as  to  why 
rule  XXII  should  be  changed.  I  also 
listened  to  all  the  arguments  why  rule 
XXII  Is  a  very  good  safeguard. 

I  do  not  know  the  origin  of  the  rule. 
I  do  not  know  when  it  came  into  being 
or  who  was  responsible  for  it.  But.  hav- 
ing gone  over  it.  and  read  all  I  could  on 
it.  I  have  concluded  that  rule  XXII  may 
in  the  past  have  done  more  good  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  this  great  Na- 
tion than  it  did  harm. 

That  is  why.  on  several  occasions,  I 
have  joined  those  who  opposed  changing 
rule  XXII.  I  shall  continue  to  oppose  any 
change  in  rule  XXII  until  better  argu- 
ments or  some  other  conditions  are  shown 
to  me  that  changing  rule  XXn  will  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  general  welfare  of 
the  people  of  this  great  Nation  who,  I 
continue  to  say.  In  the  final  analysis,  con- 
trol and  own  this  Government. 

I  thank  my  dlstlngushed  colleague 
from  North  Carolina  for  permitting  me 
to  inject  this  information  into  the  Rec- 
ord. I  thought  it  was  interesting. 

I  also  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Michigan  for  his  patience  with  me 
in  trying  to  explain  the  things  which  I 
remember  well. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  that  the  difference  be- 
tween Mr.  Looney  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  this:  Mr.  Looney  wants  an 
injunction  to  have  this  stopped,  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  wants  a  writ  of 
mandamus. 

Mr.  HART.  I  want  the  roll  called  so 
that  we  will  be  In  a  position  to  take  up 
the  name  of  Abe  Fortas. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  me  1 
minute,  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
with  that  understanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  in  complete  support 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  that  there 
is  very  good  reason  why  rule  XXII  should 
be  changed.  Many  reasons  have  already 
been  advanced.  I  suggest,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  beloved  colleague  from 
California,  but  not  at  this  time,  because 
at  this  time  rule  XXII  and  the  current 
Issues  are  so  Inextricably  Interwoven  in 
people's  minds,  including  his  own,  that  it 
is  an  almost  absolute  rule  in  politics  that 
if  a  certain  tactic  Is  available.  It  must  be 
used. 

In  the  interest  of  our  friends  from  the 
South  in  many  matters  in  regard  to  civil 


rights,  they  are  forced  to  use  delaying 
tactics,  which  the  rules  permit,  only  be- 
cause the  rules  permit  them.  I  am  sure 
that  it  goes  against  their  own  inclination, 
on  many  occasions,  and  their  better  judg- 
ment. 

This  rule  is  a  bad  rule.  It  permits  the 
perpetuation  of  injustice.  It  should  be 
changed.  It  should  not  be  available  so 
that  a  man  need  not  be  subject  to  the 
pressure  to  use  it. 

I  hope  very  much  that  before  too  many 
new  Congresses  and  sessions  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  gone  by  that  we  shall  have  ac- 
complished a  better  revision  than  the 
pitifully  .'^mall  improvement  we  have 
made  during  the  14  years  since  I  came  to 
the  Senate. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that 
rule  XXII  is  perfectly  constitutional.  The 
Constitution  provides  that  each  House 
may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceed- 
ings. The  Senate  adopted  rule  XXII  in 
pursuance  of  that  constitutional  author- 
ity. I  thinK  rule  XXII  is  very  wise.  It  does 
two  good  things.  It  protects  a  minority 
which  thinks  it  is  right  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  r.iajority.  That  is  very  de- 
sirable. Majorities  need  no  protection.  It 
is  only  minorities  which  need  protection. 
Second,  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to 
enlighten  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are 
so  foolish  as  not  to  accept  my  sound  views 
on  all  questions.  The  only  thing  about 
rule  XXII  that  does  not  work  right  is 
that  its  use  does  not  get  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  to  listen  to  me.  many  times. 

Rule  XXIT  is  needed.  It  tends  to  ex- 
pand the  ability  of  the  minority  to  con- 
vert an  erroneous  majority  to  its  views. 

It  is  a  wise  and  enlightened  process  and 
should  be  treated  with  great  veneration 
by  all  men. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  yield,  with  the  understanding  that  I 
will  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  yielding. 
I  do  not  rise  to  defend  a  filibuster,  be- 
cause I  firmly  believe  that  as  long  as 
Senators  are  seeking  the  floor  to  speak 
on  the  issue  before  the  Senate — and  are 
addressing  themselves  to  that  Issue  with- 
out resort  to  dilatory  tactics,  then  we 
do  not  have  a  filibuster.  That  is  precisely 
the  situation  here  at  this  time.  Many 
Senators  who  have  something  to  say  on 
the  issue  before  the  Senate  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  to  take  the  floor. 
Thus,  we  do  not  have  to  defend  a  fili- 
buster for  we  do  not  have  a  filibuster. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  a  speech  made  by  a  very  distin- 
guished American  on  this  particular  sub- 
.iect.  That  American,  once  a  member  of 
this  body,  gave  a  speech  which  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

When  we  speak  of  majorities  In  the  Sen- 
ate— based  solely  on  the  numerical  division 
of  the  Members — we  speak  In  hollow  terms. 
The  Senate  was  conceived  as  a  body  of  equals, 
with  each  of  the  States  In  the  Union  equally 
rppresented.  Majority  rule  obviously  did  not 
underlie  this  concept.  Here  was  a  forum  in 
which  minorities — minorities  of  populations 


or  minorities  of  Ideas — could  stand  on  equal 
footing  with  the  most  overpowering  majority. 
Under  this  system,  the  15  million  people  of 
New  York  have  no  more  votes  In  the  Senate 
than  the  110,000  people  In  Nevada.  Does  that 
Imply  any  intent  for  the  majority  to  reign 
supreme  here?  Certainly  not;  the  Implica- 
tion is  clearly  contrary  to  the  principle  of 
the  resolution  sought  to  be  brought  before 
us — 

At  that  time  there  was  a  resolution 
before  the  Senate  seeking  to  amend  rule 
XXII— 

It  would  be  folly  to  yield  to  New  York 
the  power  to  shut  off  the  voice  of  Nevada; 
it  would  be  a  greater  travesty  upon  Justice 
to  permit  Nevada  to  invoke  cloture  against 
New  York. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  right  of  un- 
limited debate  in  the  Senate  Is  an  essential 
safeguard  against  potential  total  supremacy 
of  ihe  executive  branrti. 

A  man  elevated  to  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency has  virtually  unlimited  powers  of  In- 
fluence over  his  countrymen.  His  own  per- 
sonality is  a  force  of  great  impact  upon  all 
the  people  of  the  Nation  and.  In  fact,  upon 
the  people  of  the  world.  Add  to  those  powers 
directly  all  those  less-conspicuous  powers 
of  his  aides,  his  administrative  agencies,  and 
the  multitude  of  channels  which  feel  his 
Influence,  and  you  have  a  force  no  other 
representative  government  has  ever  entrust- 
ed for  long  to  one  man. 

If  on  occasion  you  grant  to  this  titular 
head  of  government  the  further  intoxicant 
of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  loyal  sup- 
porters in  the  legislative  branch,  then,  Mr. 
President,  you  have  a  force  well-nigh  irresist- 
ible. The  distinctions  between  executive  and 
legislative  are  difficult  to  preserve  under  such 
circumstances;  mere  memorandums  become 
laws,  and  laws  become  mere  memorandums. 

In  such  a  situation,  which,  happily,  is  mere 
hypothetical  than  historical,  the  entire  the- 
ory of  our  governmental  system  of  checks 
and  balances  dissolves  and  evaporates.  There 
Is  no  one  to  check  and  no  one  to  balance, 
unless  and  except  the  remaining  minority 
has  the  prospect  of  holding  each  decision  up 
to  lengthy  and  thorough  inspection  here  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

In  another  part  of  the  speech,  this 
distinguished  American  added: 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "reasonable 
limit"  on  free  sF>eech. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  speech  to  which  I  am 
referring  be  printed  in  the  Record.  It  is 
particularly  noteworthy  that  this  speech 
was  given  by  none  other  than  Senator 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  on  the  Senate  floor 
on  March  9,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  Speech  bt  Senator  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  Given  on  Mabch  9.  1949.  in 
Opposition  to  a  Senate  RESonmoN  Pro- 
viding FOR  A  Two-Thirds  Clotctre  Rule 
In  this  debate,  however,  we  are  asked  to 
choose  between  the  freedom  to  enact  laws 
hastily  and  the  freedom  to  speak.  For  me. 
this  is  no  choice.  I  cannot  embrace  any  free- 
dom  which   demands,   as  the  terms   for   its 
existence,  the  Imprisonment  of  another  and 
more  precious  freedom. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "reasonable 
limit"  on  free  speech.  Good  Intentions,  gentle 
reforms,  and  reasonable  limits  have  de- 
stroyed more  freedoms  than  evil  forces  could 
ever  do,  and  I  fear  that  danger  now.  As  a 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri.  Sena- 
tor  Reed,    once   said;      Cloture    means    the 
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granting  of  a  power.  Whenever  you  grant  a 
power  you  muat  a«aume  that  the  power 
win  bie  exerclaed.  So  when  we  dJacuM  thU 
proposed  rule,  we  must  do  so  in  the  light 
not  of  how  It  may  be  eierclaed  so  a»  to  do 
no  harm,  but  we  must  consider  how  It  may 
be  eserclsed  to 'do  harm." 

When  I  say  minority,  I  do  not  limit  the 
term  to  mean  only  the  South.  A  peculiar 
and  passing  interlude  in  history  ha«  vested 
the  defense  of  the  fllllbuster  in  the  South, 
but  only  temporarily.  The  filibuster  Is  not  a 
Southern  creation;  It  belongs  to  all  the  Na- 
tion, and  to  all  the  minorities— racial,  reli- 
gious political,  economic,  or  otherwise— 
which  make  up  thU  Nation.  I  can  foresee 
unlimited  situations  In  which  some  of  the 
mlnorltjr  groups,  which  have  for  10  years 
agitated  so  earnesUy  for  the  flUbuster's  abo- 
llton,  would  want,  and  would  use  if  they 
could,  the  flUbuster  to  defend  their  rights. 

In  this  country,  a  majority  may  govern,  but 
It  does  not  rule  The  genius  of  our  constitu- 
tional and  representative  government  U  the 
multftude  of  safeguards  provided  to  protect 
minority  Interests.  On  the  legislative  level. 
where  the  laws  are  written,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  so  designed  by  the  architects 
of  our  Constitution  that  virtually  every  valid 
sectional  or  local  interest  would,  at  least. 
have  a  guardian  here  to  scrutinize  each  law 
which  might  be  enacted.  But  those  guardians, 
in  most  instances,  have  little  time  and 
few  opportunities  to  give  voice  to  their 
thoughU  on  the  floor  for  the  benefit  of  their 
own  constituents,  their  colleagues,  or  the 
people  of  this  country. 

The  citadel  of  thU  carefully  planned  pro- 
tecOon  of  minority  rights  is  the  Senate.  Here, 
Members  must  be  somewhat  older  In  years 
than  In  the  House,  their  term  of  office  is  de- 
liberately less  abrupt  As  the  House  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  reflection  of  the  mood  of 
the  moment,  the  Senate  Is  meant  to  reflect 
the  continuity  of  the  past— to  preserve  the 
delicate  balance  of  Justice  between  the  ma- 
jority's whims  and  the  minority's  rights. 

When  we  speak  of  majorities  In  the  Sen- 
ate— based  solely  on  the  numerical  division  of 
the  Members — we  speak  in  hollow  terms.  The 
Senate  was  conceived  as  a  body  of  equals, 
with  each  of  the  States  In  the  Union  equally 
represented.  Majority  rule  obviously  did  not 
underlie  this  concept.  Here  was  a  forum  in 
which  minorities — minorities  of  population 
or  minorities  of  Ideas — could  stand  on  equal 
footing  with  the  most  overpowering  majority. 

Under  this  system,  the  16  mlUlon  people 
of  New  York  have  no  more  votes  In  the  Sen- 
ate than  the  110.000  people  In  Nevada.  Does 
that  imply  any  Intent  for  the  majority  to 
reign  supreme  here?  Certainly  not;  the  im- 
plication Is  clearly  contrary  to  the  principle 
of  the  resolution  sought  to  be  brought  be- 
fore us.  It  would  be  folly  to  yield  to  New  York 
the  power  to  shut  off  the  voice  of  Nevada;  It 
would  be  a  greater  travesty  upon  justice  to 
permit  Nevada  to  Invoke  cloture  against  New 
York. 

.  •  •  • 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  right  of  un- 
limited debate  In  the  Senate  Is  an  essential 
safeguard  against  potential  total  supremacy 
of  the  executive  branch. 

A  man  elevated  to  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency has  virtually  unlimited  powers  of  In- 
fluence over  his  countrymen  His  own  per- 
sonaUty  Is  a  force  of  great  Impact  upon  all 
the  people  of  the  Nation  and.  In  fact,  upon 
the  people  of  the  world.  Add  to  those  powers 
directly  all  those  less-conspicuous  powers  of 
his  aides,  his  administrative  agencies,  and 
the  multitude  of  channels  which  feel  his  in- 
fluence, aad  you  have  a  force  no  other  repre- 
sentative government  has  ever  entrusted  for 
long  to  one  man. 

If  on  occasion  you  grant  to  this  titular 
head  of  government  the  further  Intoxicant 
of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  loyal  sup- 
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porters  in  the  legislative  branch,  then,  lir. 
President,  you  have  a  force  well-nigh  Ir- 
resistible. The  distinctions  between  executive 
and  legislative  are  difficult  to  preserve  under 
such  circumstances;  mere  memorandums  be- 
come laws,  and  laws  become  mere  mem- 
orandums. 

In  such  a  situation,  which,  happily.  Is  more 
hypothetical  than  historical,  the  entire 
theory  of  our  governmentil  system  of  checks 
and  balances  dissolves  and  evaporates.  There 
Is  no  one  to  check  and  no  one  to  balance,  un- 
less and  except  the  remaining  minority  has 
the  prospect  of  holding  each  decision  up  to 
lengthy  and  thorough  inspection  here  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Checks   and   balances,   as   I   Interpret  the 

theory,  imply  that  the  authors  of  our  form 
of  government  were  not  so  worried  about 
good  legislation  being  delayed  as  they  were 
about  bad  legislation  being  delayed  not  .it  all. 
I  believe  It  was  their  thought  that  the  mi- 
nority, no  matter  how  small  numerically, 
might  always  have  something  to  say  that  the 
momentary  majority  should  hear.  The  right 
to  check  and  balance  was  not  granted  to  the 
majority,  because  a  majority  rarely  seeks 
control  over  Itself.  Those  rights  were  con- 
ceived and  installed  In  the  Constitution  sole- 
ly as  safeguards  for  minorities. 

Examine  the  branches  of  our  Government, 
examine  the  struggles  and  conflicts  of  philos- 
ophy, and  this  Is  evident:  The  distinction  be- 
tween our  form  of  government  and  totali- 
tarian government  Is  the  distinction  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 

•  •  •  •  • 

If  we  fall  prey  to  this  trend  here  In  the 
Senate,  then  the  legislative  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment will  surrender  its  most  efl'ectlve 
guarantee  of  a  check  on  Itself  and  a  balance 
against  the  executive  branch.  For  unlimited 
debate  is  a  check  on  rash  action  within  the 
legislative  channels  and  a  balance  against 
abuses  In  the  executive  branch.  Furthermore, 
we  will  be  surrendering  this  guarantee  at  a 
time  In  our  history  when  all  evidence  Indi- 
cates a  greater  need  to  preserve  and  encour- 
age the  right  to  criticize  and  challenge  mass 
opinion. 

•  •  •  •  • 

So,  Mr.  President.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
the  right  of  unlimited  debate  here  in  the 
Senate  Is  an  essential  safeguard  for  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  full  Information  on  all  legisla- 
tive decisions;  second,  as  a  safeguard  against 
the  deliberate  or  accidental  destruction  of 
the  distinctions  between  the  legislative  and 
other  branches  of  government;  third,  as  a 
safeguard  for  Members  here — both  majority 
and  minority — against  rash.  Impetuous  ac- 
tion, or  action  predicated  on  Incomplete  or 
Inaccurate  Information. 

•  *  •  •  • 
Our  predecessors  here — the  great  names  of 

American  political  history— were  keenly 
aware  of  the  responsibilities  resting  upon 
their  decisions.  They  made  no  effort  to  dis- 
miss their  duties  In  great  haste.  They 
weighed  a  man's  convictions,  not  by  tne 
clock,  but.  rather,  by  what  he  had  to  say. 

Read  through  the  transcripts  of  the  Senate's 
proceedings  when  giants  like  Webster,  Cal- 
tioun.  and  Clay  stood  here  No  official  record 
was  kept  of  the  length  of  time  they  spoke,  as 
measured  In  hours  and  minutes;  but  we 
find,  if  we  look,  that  a  speech  by  Webster, 
back  In  1830.  flUed  30  pages  of  the  Journal; 
John  C.  Calhoun's  last  speech  on  slavery  in 
1850  was  22  pages  long;  Henry  Clay,  speak- 
ing on  the  compromise  of  1850.  expressed  his 
firm  convictions  for  26  pages.  Perhaps  styles 
of  oratory  have  changed  in  freedoms;  and 
the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  men  to 
utilize  their  freedom  does  not  Justify  taking 
of  It  from  them. 

The  freedoms  we  enjoy  today  are  not  free- 
doms of  our  own  making.  Through  all  the 
long  history  of  civilizations  preceding  ours, 
mankinds  highest  aspiration  has  been  for 
greater  freedom.  It  was  not  until  this  Union 


of  States  was  formed  a  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago  that  freedom  found  a 
sanctuary.  I  do  not  propose  to  tear  down  that 
sanctuary  now.  In  the  name  of  haste,  because 
I  believe  the  freedom  to  speak — the  freedom 
of  unlimited  debate  somewhere  In  our  law- 
making process — Is  the  keystone  of  all  other 
freedoms. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Look  back  at  the  governments  of  history. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Texas.  Mr.  Con- 
nally.  a  few  days  ago  very  appropriately  re- 
ferred to  debates  In  the  Roman  Forum. 
Rome  enjoyed  Its  greatest  progress.  Its  great- 
est era  of  achievement  during  the  days  when 
great  orators  could  stand  In  the  forum  and 
speak  with  freedom.  When,  in  irritation,  tiie 
Caesars  and  their  partisans  removed  that 
freedom.  Rome  began  fading  as  an  Influence 
in  the  world;  and  the  way  was  paved  for  a 
long  succession  of  arbitrary  monarchs  and 
dictators  The  right  of  unlimited  debate  in 
the  Senate  of  Prance  was  lost  In  1814.  a  vic- 
tim of  cloture — and  there  followed  a  cen- 
tury and  longer,  of  Internal  confusion  and 
strife  In  England,  the  House  of  Commons 
gave  up  Its  right  to  unlimited  debate  in 
1888.  That  nation  has  produced  some  great 
Prime  Ministers  since — men  who  had  the 
privilege,  as  well  as  the  talent,  to  speak 
thoroughly  and  forcefully,  but  It  would  he 
difficult  for  any  Member  of  the  Senate  to 
name  any  lengthy  list  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment who  have  Inspired  their  countrymen 
with  arguments  advanced  on  the  floor  of  tlie 
House  of  Commons  since  1888 

I  am  no  historian,  but  as  I  have  studied  the 
history  of  governments  gone  before  us.  I  have 
been  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  freedom 
of  unlimited  debate  In  legislative  chambers 
has  been  given  up  many  times  by  members 
themselves  who  were  Irritated  or  frustrated 
by  a  minority.  But  so  far  as  I  have  found, 
once  that  freedom  was  yielded.  It  has  never 
been  returned.  If  we  now  give  up  this  free- 
dom in  the  Senate.  I.  for  one,  do  not  expect 
to  live  to  see  its  return.  For  that  reason.  I 
cannot  and  I  will  not  Join  hands  with  those 
who  seek  to  throw  this  freedom  out  the  win- 
dow now. 

•  •  •  •  • 

If,  Mr.  President.  I  were  given  a  choice,  if 
I  should  have  the  opportunity  to  send  into 
the  countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  one 
freedom  and  only  one.  I  know  what  my  choice 
would  be.  I  would  send  to  those  lands  the 
very  freedom  we  are  attempting  to  disown 
here  in  the  Senate.  I  would  send  to  those 
nations  the  right  of  unlimited  debate  in 
their  legislative  chambers.  It  would  go  ::; 
merely  a  seed  but  the  harvest  would  be  boun- 
tiful; for  by  planting  in  their  system  this 
bit  of  freedom  we  would  see  all  freedoms 
grow,  as  they  have  never  grown  before  on  the 
soils   of   eastern   Europe. 

*  •  •  •  • 

This  freedom  we  debate,  Mr.  President,  is 
fundamental  and  indispensable.  It  stands  as 
the  fountalnhead  of  all  our  freedoms.  If  we 
now,  in  haste  and  irritation,  shut  off  this 
freedom,  we  shall  be  cutting  off  the  most 
vital  safeguard  which  minorities  possess 
against  the  tyranny  of  momentary  majori- 
ties. I  do  not  want  my  name  listed  as  one  of 
those  who  took  this  freedom  away  from  the 
world  when  the  world  most  needed  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to  me 
so  I  may  comment? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield,  without  losing  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HART.  Senator  Johnson  was 
wrong  twice  In  that  speech.  He  was 
wrong  when  he  spoke  of  the  unlimited 
power  of  the  Presidency  and  probably 
would  agree  on  that.  And  he  was  wrong 
on  rule  XXII.  and  the  concept  of  "un- 
limited debate."  My  first  vote  In  the  Sen- 
ate, in  January  1959,  was  against  my 


then  majority  leader.  Senator  Johnson, 
on  the  change  of  rule  XXH. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Let  me  first  comment  on 
what  the  Senator  from  Michigan  IMr. 
Griffin]  has  said.  Robert  M.  LaFoUette. 
the  elder,  who  was  a  great  liberal,  said, 
in  substance,  that  whenever  the  Senate 
abolished  the  right  of  unlimited  debate. 
It  would  at  that  moment  sound  the  death 
jtnell  of  liberty. 

The  President  may  have  changed  his 
mind  since  he  was  in  the  Senate.  Whether 
he  is  wiser  today  or  more  foolish  today 
than  he  was  then.  I  will  not  say.  but  I  al- 
ways recall  that  when  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate back  In  June  1954.  he  gave  me  some 
instructions  to  the  effect  that  I  should 
never  vote  for  cloture.  I  have  followed 
his  precept  and  his  example  during  my 
course  of  duty  in  the  Senate.  I  think  I 
learned  that  lesson  perfectly,  because 
once  a  man  stands  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  honestly  presses  his  views, 
views  he  conscientiously  entertains,  and 
seeks  to  persuade  me  or  any  other  Sen- 
ator of  the  error  of  our  ways.  I  am  going 
to  give  him  the  right  to  speak,  if  I  can. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator,  he  referred  to  the  Miranda  de- 
cision. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Am  I  correct — I  am 
sure  I  am.  and  I  think  this  Record  should 
reflect  it  over  and  over — that  in  order 
to  obtain  the  conclusion  reached,  the 
effect  of  the  Miranda  decision  was  to 
overrule  three  previous  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  involving  the  identical 
issue  with  respect  to  whether  the  Con- 
stitution required  that  warnings  be 
given  to  the  accused— warnings  such  as 
were  required.  I  might  say,  for  the  first 
time  by  the  Miranda  decision? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  Those  warnings  were 
invented  for  the  first  time  on  the  13th 
day  of  June  1966.  which  Indicates  to  my 
mind  that  after  all.  there  is  something 
in  the  old  superstition  that  13  is  an  un- 
lucky number. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  was  an  unlucky 
day  for  the  forces  of  justice,  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  a  tragedy  for  law  and  order  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  The  Miranda  case  not  only  over- 
ruled the  cases  which  held  that  warnings 
were  not  required  to  be  given,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  overruled  literally  hun- 
dreds of  Federal  and  State  decisions 
holding  that  voluntary  confessions  were 
admissible  in  evidence  as  evidence  of  the 
guilt  of  the  accused. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  first  case  di- 
rectly on  that  issue  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  as  I  recall,  was  the  case  of 
Wilson  against  United  States,  decided  in 
1896— the  year  I  was  born,  incidentally. 
That  decision  was  later  reaffirmed  and 
cited  approvingly  where  the  same  Issue 
arose  again  in  another  case,  in  1912.  The 
third  time  it  was  directly  before  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  was  as  late  as  1958. 

So  from  1896  through  1912  to  1958.  the 
Court  uniformly  held  that  these  warn- 
ings were  not  required. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  I  recall.  24  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  participated  In 
those  three  decisions,  and  counting  the 


four  dissenting  Justices  In  the  Miranda 
case  makes  a  total  of  28  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  who  have  held  contrary 
to  the  five  Justices  who  issued  the  ma- 
jority opinion  in  the  Miranda  case.  The 
Court  In  the  Miranda  case  has  made  a 
new  rule,  and  a  change  in  procedure,  to 
favor  criminals  at  a  time  when  crime  is 
on  the  rise  in  this  country  with  a  mo- 
mentum never  before  experienced. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  the  decision  in  the 
Miranda  case,  which  became  the  major- 
ity decision  only  by  the  vote  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Foitas,  entirely  ignores  the  fact  that 
society  and  the  victims  of  crime  are  just 
as  much  entitled  to  justice  as  the  ac- 
cused. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  I  Interpret  the 
decision,  the  consequence  has  been  to 
trample  upon  the  rights  of  a  victim  to 
be  safe  and  secure,  and  to  deny  the  pros- 
ecution the  use  of  the  evidence  of  the 
criminal  act  when  the  suspect  volun- 
tarily confesses,  when  a  prescribed  four- 
fold warning  was  given. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  correct.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  decision,  according  to  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Crimes  and  Criminal  Procedures  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  headed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
IMr.  McCLELLAN],  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  self-confessed  murderers,  rap- 
ists, arsonists,  burglars,  thieves,  and 
other  criminals  have  gone  entirely  un- 
whlpped  of  justice. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Many  of  them  con- 
tinue to  roam  the  streets  today  pursuing 
the  nefarious  crimes  for  which  they 
should  be  in  jail. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

(This  marks  the  end  of  the  colloquy 
which  occurred  during  Mr.  Ervin's  ad- 
dress and  which  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 


VIETNAM— A  RENEWED  PROPOSAL 
FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
year  ago  next  week  I  had  just  returned 
from  Vietnam — a  trip  which  included 
visiting  the  Far  East,  Middle  East,  and 
Europe — specifically  Japan.  Hong  Kong. 
South  Vietnam,  Laos.  Thailand.  Israel. 
Greece.  Italy,  and  Great  Britain. 

At  that  time  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate: 

In  Vietnam  the  pot  has  boiled  over.  In 
other  countries  where  we  have  binding  com- 
mitments, however,  the  water  also  is  be- 
coming very  warm  Indeed. 

That  prediction  has  now  turned  out 
to  be  correct. 

At  that  time  also,  October  3  last.  I 
said: 

The  resources  of  any  country,  even  those 
of  the  United  States,  are  not  InexhausUble; 
and  therefore  these  developments  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Europe  should  also  be  con- 
sidered as  we  in  turn  consider  future  poli- 
cies incident  to  Vietnam. 

I  have  presented  for  many  months  my 
convlcUon  that  the  United  States  is  over- 
committed  and  overextended.  We  need  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  handle  all  these  com- 
mitments along  with  our  growing  problems 
at  home,  and  we  do  not  want  to  Jeopardize 
the   integrity  of   the  dollar. 

In  addlOon,  and  most  Important,  is  the 
matter  of  American  lives.  In  this  latter  con- 
nection, the  campaign  here  to  cease  air  at- 


tacks against  North  Vietnam  Is  receiving  lull 
attention  In  the  other  countries.  But  aU  civil- 
ian and  miUtary  people  abroad  with  whom 
I  discussed  this  matter  warn  that  another 
cessation  of  the  raids  against  North  Vietnam 
would  guarantee  additional  casualties  in 
South  Vietnam  (13.500  Americans  have  al- 
ready been  killed,  86,000  wounded ) . 

That  was  1  year  ago.  Today  the  casual- 
ties are  28.211  kUled.  and  176.456 
woimded. 

Last  March  31  the  administration  an- 
nounced that  North  Vietnam  would  not 
be  attacked  above  the  20th  parallel,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  over  90  percent  of  all 
military  targets  in  North  Vietnam  are 
above  that  parallel. 

As  a  result,  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam we  are  doing  today  Is  nearly  all 
form,  with  httle  substance.  It  might  as 
well  be  a  cessation. 

In  that  address  a  year  ago.  I  also  sug- 
gested : 

Instead  of  only  another  cessation  In  the 
air  attacks  against  North  Vietnam,  there- 
fore, I  propose  that  this  Government  an- 
nounce, as  of  a  certain  date,  the  cessation 
of  all  (Offensive)  military  action  in  South 
Vietnam  as  well  as  over  North  Vietnam;  also 
announce  that  there  will  be  no  reinforce- 
ments into  the  theater. 

The  Government  would  announce  that 
these  policies  were  being  undertaken  "In 
earnest  hope"  that  their  adoption  would  re- 
sult in  prompt  and  meaningful  negotiations 
In  the  Interest  of  a  Just  peace. 

At  the  same  time  the  United  States  should 
also  announce  that,  if  after  this  cessation  of 
all  military  action  in  South  Vietnam,  as  well 
as  North  Vietnam,  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong  nevertheless  continued  hostilities, 
then  the  United  States  would  feel  free  to 
pursue  this  war  In  any  manner  of  Its  own 
choosing. 

It  woiUd  appear  that  the  political  objec- 
tives of  the  United  States  have  now  been 
achieved  through  the  creation,  by  means  of 
free  elections,  of  the  present  Saigon  Govern- 
ment, and  the  military  objectives  of  this 
Government  have  never  Included  the  Inva- 
sion of  North  Vietnam,  or  the  occupation  of 
Hanoi,  or  the  taking  over  of  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam. 

Concurrently  with  the  above  proposed  an- 
nouncement of  United  States  policy,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  should  announce 
its  willingness  to  negotiate  with  anybody, 
and  offer  amnesty  to  members  of  the  Viet 
Cong. 


That  was  a  year  ago.  Since  these  ob- 
servations, our  casualties  have  more 
than  doubled,  additional  tensions,  such 
as  the  Pueblo,  have  developed  in  the  Far 
East,  and  things  are  not  exactly  quiet  In 
the  Middle  East  and  Europe. 

And  30  billion  additional  dollars  which 
might  have  gone  into  worthwhile  do- 
mestic and  International  programs  have 
Instead  gone  down  the  drain. 

What  Is  there  to  show  for  this  high 
cost  In  lives  and  treasure  except  further 
loss  in  the  political,  military,  and  eco- 
nomic prestige  of  the  United  States? 

I  therefore  renew  the  recommendation 
I  made  a  year  ago.  Not  one  word  of  It 
need  be  changed. 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Abe 
Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
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fervently  hoped  that  the  pending  busi- 
ness would  never  reach  the  Senate  for 
debate  I  still  hope  that  the  pending  mo- 
tion before  the  Senate,  to  uke  up  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Justice  Portas  to  be 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  will 
not  be  agreed  to. 

I  had  hoped  that  this  matter,  with  its 
disagreeable  contents,  might  pass  us  by, 
and  that  we  would  not  be  compelled  to 
meet  what  is  to  me  obviously  our  respon- 
sibUity  to  consider  and  deal  with  this 
nomination. 

I  believe  this  nomination  never  should 
have  been  made.  It  is  an  unfortunate 
nomination.  It  is  one  that  creates  divi- 
sion It  is  provocative  and  is  cau-sing  con- 
cern in  an  area  where  deep  concern, 
doubt,  and  lack  of  confidence  already 

exist.  ^  ,. 

Procedurally,  of  course,  the  pending 
motion  is  the  usual,  and  confoi-ms  in 
every  way  with  the  rules  and  with  the 
established  practice  of  the  Senate.  Under 
normal  circumstances,  in  the  normal 
course  of  Senate  functions  and  pro- 
cedures, this  motion  would  be  quite 
proper,  and  the  leadership  not  only 
would  be  fully  justified  but  also  would  be 
obliged  to  take  the  initiative  to  bring  this 
issue  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  normal  and  routine  cir- 
cumstances with  respect  to  the  pending 
business  do  not  now  prevail.  Instead, 
present  in  the  consideration  of  this  nom- 
ination are  unique  and  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  such  compelling  force 
that  they  cannot  be  disregarded  or 
shunted  aside.  Some  of  these  circum- 
stances are  unpleasant.  I  do  not  rehsh 
either  the  opportunity  or  the  necessity  to 
talk  about  them. 

As  I  have  indicated,  it  is  regrettable 
that  this  issue  has  reached  the  Senate 
floor  for  debate.  Some  of  these  circum- 
stances are  both  unpleasant  and  unprec- 
edented, and  when  placed  in  their  prop- 
er perspective  and  carefully  considered, 
they  clearly  suggest  the  wisdom  of  mak- 
ing disposition  of  this  nomination  with- 
out long  and  thorough  debate. 

But  if  what  these  circumstances  sug- 
gest as  a  wise  course  to  pursue  is  not 
pursued — and  so  far  it  has  not  been — 
then  we  would  have  no  alternative  ex- 
cept to  engage  in  thorough  and  possibly 
long  debate.  These  circumstances  also 
dictate  the  prudence  of  disposing  of  this 
issue  before  confirmation  of  the  nominee 
actually  becomes  the  pending  business  of 
the  Senate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  many 
sound  and  persuasive  reasons  why  the 
pending  motion  should  be  rejected. 

I  presume  to  discuss  only  a  few  of 
those  reasons  this  afternoon.  In  fact. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  really  my  purpose 
to  make  a  preliminary  and  compara- 
tively brief  argument  with  respect  to  my 
position  and  to  explain  my  opposition 
to  this  nomination. 

As  I  have  said,  this  is  an  unwise  and 
most  unfortunate  appointment.  There- 
fore, while  my  remarks  today  may  be 
more  or  less  in  general  terms  and  brief. 
at  a  later  date,  if  a  wiser  course  is  not 
followed  and  the  confirmation  of  this 
nominee  Is  still  insisted  upon.  I  propose 
to  go  into  greater  detail  and  tie  more 
thorough  and  explicit  in  my  reasons  for 
opposing  this  confirmation. 


I  think  now  It  is  quite  apparent  to 
everyone  that  it  was  a'l  unwise  and  un- 
fortunate decision  on  the  part  of  the 
President  to  send  this  nomination  to  us. 
It  should  never  have  been  sent  to  us, 
for  it  surely  must  have  been  known  at 
the  time — and  I  say  this.  Mr.  President, 
in  kindness,  and  with  all  due  courtesy 
and  deference — that  this  nomination 
would  be  highly  controversial  and  pro- 
vocative and  that"  it  would  likely  pre- 
cipitate a  bruising  and  grueling  battle 
of  debate  and  contention  which  is  now 
shaping  up  in  this  body. 

Mr  President,  in  the  light  of  develop- 
ments thus  far  and  considering  what  is 
almost  certain  to  transpire  if  the  Senate 
is  forced  to  consider  it.  this  nomination 
should  now  be  promptly  withdrawn.  In 
saying  that  I  am  being  kind  to  the  nom- 
inee and  I  do  not  intend  to  reflect  upon 
him  or  to  condemn  him.  I  think  it  is 
for  his  welfare  and  I  think  it  would  be 
a  wise  course  of  action  and  ultimately  a 
favor  to  him.  Yes,  I  say  that  in  kind- 
ness and  not  as  an  enemy.  I  say  it  in  a 
spirit  of  friendship. 

Mr.  Justice  Fortas,  in  my  judgment, 
out  of  proper  deference  to  the  President, 
to  his  colleagues,  and  to  the  High  Court 
upon  which  he  now  serves,  should  Imme- 
diately ask  the  President  to  withdraw 
his  name 

I  know  that  it  is  unlikely  that  course 
of  action  will  be  taken.  I  know  that  In 
all  probability  my  views  could  not  per- 
suade or  induce  that  action  to  be  taken, 
but  I  want  to  suggest  that  obstinate 
insistence  that  the  Senate  confirm  this 
nominee  can  only  produce  a  regrettably 
prolonged,  grueling,  and  bitter  debate, 
which  means  a  confrontation  that  will 
most  likely  inflict  wounds  and  suffering 
that  should  be  avoided. 

This  battle  is  being  joined  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  motion  to  make 
the  question  of  the  confirmation  of  this 
nomination  the  pending  business  of  the 
Senate.  If  that  battle  is  prolonged  by 
the  opposing  forces,  and  it  most  likely 
will  be.  I  am  constrained  to  predict  that 
some  of  the  unhappy  consequences  will 
be.  first,  and  I  regret  to  say  this,  a  fur- 
ther diminution  in  the  personal  and  offi- 
cial popularity  of  the  President. 

I  know  I  am  speaking  frankly,  and  I 
believe  in  doing  so.  I  am  more  of  a  friend 
than  those  who  might  be  invited  to  con- 
sider these  remarks,  and  be  critical  of 
them.  Second.  Mr.  President,  if  this  de- 
bate IS  continued  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  serious  injury  to  the  Democratic 
Party  and  its  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  in  the  coming  elec- 
tion will  result.  I  do  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing to  injure  them.  But  like  other  Sen- 
ators. I  face  a  duty,  if  action  is  Insisted 
upon  by  the  sponsors  and  by  the  pro- 
moters of  this  nomination. 

Next.  Mr.  President,  worst  of  all  the 
long  debate  on  this  issue,  the  things 
which  will  be  said  here,  the  facts  which 
will  be  discussed  here,  and  the  records 
that  will  be  examined  and  presented  here 
will  further  Impair  public  confidence  In 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President.  I  need  not  remind  you 
that  public  confidence  in  the  Supreme 
Court  today,  according  to  all  the  polls 
and  commentaries.  Is  at  Its  lowest  level 


during  the  20th  century.  There  Is  a  rea- 
son for  that.  It  Is  not  just  a  happen- 
sttince.  Millions  of  Americans  would  not 
be  concerned  and  the  polls  would  not  re- 
flect the  rapid  decline  In  public  con- 
fidence In  this  great  Institution.  If  public 
confidence  in  the  Court  had  not  dimin- 
ished. 

I  say  that,  and  I  am  supported  by  the 
polls.  The  Gallup  poll  is  a  national  poll 
and  has  a  pretty  good  reputation— one 
of  the  best,  perhaps.  In  July  1967.  ac- 
cording to  the  Gallup  poll.  46  percent  of 
the  people  rated  the  Court  unfavorably. 
In  the  latest  poll.  In  July  of  this  year. 
made  by  the  same  pollster,  53  percent 
of  the  people  rated  the  Court  unfavor- 
ably. 

Another  national  poll  shows  a  decline 
during  the  past  year  and  shows  that  the 
rate  dropped  by  a  much  larger  percent- 
age. Again,  there  is  some  reason  for  that. 
But  that  reason  is  not  found  in  this 
body.  The  blame  cannot  attach  to  the 
Senate  for  the  decline  in  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
this  land,  because  of  those  who  write 
their  smear  editorials  and  impugn  the 
motives  of  this  body  when  it  deals  with 
one  of  the  most  vital  issues  that  can 
come  before  it  and  that  issue  is  the  in- 
tegrity, the  dignity,  the  prestige,  tlie 
respect,  and  the  image  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  land.  We  must  deliberate 
at  great  length  when  a  nomination  comes 
before  us  with  the  controversial  and  pro- 
vocative attachments  or  tendencies 
which  are  associated  with  this  one 

Mr.  President,  this  body  has  a  consti- 
tutional duty  to  try  to  make  certain 
that  it  does  not  place  its  stamp  of  ap- 
proval upon  those  causes,  or  to  promote 
those  who  aspire  to  be  in  a  judicial  posi- 
tion and  who,  by  their  decisions,  liow- 
ever  sincere  they  may  be,  have  followed 
a  philosophy  and  embarked  on  a  course 
that  is  causing  a  lack  of  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people  in  the 
Supreme  Court  as  an  Institution. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  this  body  has  a 
duty  to  inquire  further  into  the  nomina- 
tion than  merely  to  determine  the  nomi- 
nee's legal  and  professional  capacity. 
There  Is  more  Involved,  and  If  we  go  no 
further,  when  there  are  suggestions  of 
other  factors  and  lack  of  qualities  which 
should  be  weighed  and  considered,  if  we 
go  no  further  and  do  not  go  into  these 
matters  and  weigh  them,  we  would  be 
derelict  in  our  duties  and.  by  acqui- 
escence, contribute  to  what  Is  happening 
in  this  country  today.  I  cannot  be  a 
party  to  It. 

Mr.  President,  worst  of  all,  it  will  Im- 
pair the  public  confidence  in  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Yes,  it  could  well  tarnish 
the  Image  of  the  Court  and  leave  ugly 
scars  that  only  time,  and  possibly  a  very, 
very  long  time,  can  remove. 

What  I  have  just  spoken  on,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, Is  not  reckless  speculation.  These 
are  surely  possibilities,  and  I  believe  they 
are  strong  and  Imminent  probabilities. 
They  should  be  weighed  on  the  scales  of 
reason  and  practicality  before  the  Senate 
travels  down  that  road  leading  to  con- 
firmation. 

Whether  it  should  be  weighed,  whether 
we  are  coerced  Into  traveling  that  road, 
or  whether  we  do  it  on  our  own  volition. 
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taking  those  matters  Into  account 

The  pending  motion  poses  a  great  issue 
at  a  crucial  period  In  the  history  and  life 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  as  an  institute  of  justice  under 

law 

This  nomination  raises  questions  that 
involve  much  more  than  the  professional 
Qualifications  of  the  nominee.  It  raises 
questions  of  propriety  of  conduct  which, 
if  practiced,  can  only  detract  from  re- 
spect and  public  esteem  and  confidence 
that  the  Court  must  maintain  if  it  is  to 
survive  as  now  constituted  and  as  a  cher- 
ished, revered,  and  trusted  institution  of 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  this  decline  In  public 
confidence  In  the  Supreme  Court  must 
be  checked.  It  cannot  continue.  It  must 
be  checked  and  reversed  and  started  In 
the  other  direction. 

I  know  it  is  said  there  is  no  power  to 
reach  the  Court  except  by  impeachment : 
and  that  is  true.  But  there  are  both  the 
power  and  the  duty  here  on  our  part,  as 
ropresentatlves  of  the  people  of  the  sov- 
ereign States  of  this  Nation,  to  let  this 
record  refiect  the  purpose  of  this  body  to 
do  its  full  duty  In  weighing  all  these  mat- 
ters before  giving  Its  stamp  of  approval 
to  elevating  one  whose  decisions  have 
contributed  to  the  very  problem  that  I 
am  discussing. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  just  a  comment? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  always  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  good  friend  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Does  not  the  Senator  rec- 
ognize that,  although  he  may  think  we 
are  wrong,  there  are  a  great  many  of  us 
who  regard  It  our  duty  and  the  duty  of 
the  Senate  in  this  matter  to  act;  to  let 
the  roll  be  called  and  let  the  majority 
decide  whether  we  shall  bring  the  nomi- 
nation up?  Only  then  we  can  discuss  the 
.nomination  of  Abe  Fortas  on  the  merits. 
Then  our  duty,  as  we  see  it,  will  be  to 
act:  to  call  the  roll  on  the  propo.sltlon : 
Dd  we  consent  to  the  nomination  or  do 
we  not? 

Does  not  the  Senator  imderstand  that 
there  are  many  of  us  who  have  Inter- 
preted that  course  as  our  duty;  who  be- 
lieve a  judicial  nomination  should  be  on 
the  merits? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  understand  the 
Senator's   position.  I  assure  him  every 
deference  and  accord  him  every  privilege 
that  I  take  unto  myself.  What  I  am  ti-y- 
iug  to  make  the  Senator  understand.  Is 
that  many  of  us  disagree  with  him.  Many 
of  U.S  believe  this  nomination  should  not 
be  here.  We  believe  it  Is  unfortunate,  and 
we  believe  it  could  be  more  than  un- 
fortunate if  It  remains  here.  We  are  re- 
a'lired  to  go  through  the  processes  that 
the    distinguished     Senator     feels     we 
should  not  go  through.  I  say  that  as  a 
friend  to  the  parties  involved.  I  feel  it 
deeply,  and  I  regret  it.  The  sooner  the 
nomination  can  be  withdrawn,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  everybody— for  the  Justice 
who  is  Involved,  the  President,  the  party. 
the  Senate,  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion, if  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  like  to  make  the 


observation  that  in  this  country  we  are 
dedicated  to  the  principle  that  the  ma- 
jority shall  rule,  and  yet  I  would  be 
not  true  to  myself  and  my  conscience  If 
I  were  not  to  observe  at  this  time  that 
the  majority  Is  not  always  right. 

I  heard  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  speak  very  eloquently 
and  forcefully  this  morning  on  another 
matter,  the  TFX.  I  recall  very  clearly 
how  much  of  a  minority  he  found  him- 
self In  at  that  time  when  he  first  spoke 
out  against  the  contracts  being  granted 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  against  the  position  that  was  taken 
by  most  of  the  prominent  people  In  the 
executive   department   of    the   Govern- 
ment. He  found  himself  quite  alone,  and 
yet.  by  exercising  the  right  that  he  is 
exercising  here  this  afternoon,  in  speak- 
ing out.  in  exposing  and  laying  bare  his 
conscience  and  his  convictions.  It  seems 
to  me  he  served  a  most  useful  and  valu- 
able pubUc  service. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  distinguished 
and  cherished  friend  from  Michigan  that 
that  is  precisely  what  those  of  us  who 
have  spoken  so  far  and  those  who  have 
not  yet  been  accorded  the  privilege  of 
speaking  out  yet  want  to  do.  We  want 
to  be  certain  we  have  that  right. 

We  may  not  be  in  the  majority,  but  I 
suggest  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  already  expressed  their  opinion  on 
this  matter.  They  have  already  shown, 
by  their  decline  in  respect  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  as 
they  judge  and  evaluate  its  decisions, 
that  the  Court  does  not  reflect  the  feel- 
ings of  the  majority  of  the  people  in  this 
countrj'. 

So  I  would  like  to  compliment  my  very 
distinguished  friend  from  Arkansas  for 
the  great  public  service  I  think  he  is  ren- 
dering the  country  and  the  Senate  this 
afternoon.  No  one  has  studied  more  dili- 
gently the  ramifications  Involved  in  these 
nominations  than  has  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Arkansas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  really 
ti-ying  to  do  is  be  certain  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of 
this  coimtry  shall  make  a  judgment  only 
when  they  have  all  of  the  facts  before 
them  as  we  are  able  to  develop  them.  It 
is  in  that  spirit  that  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas for  the  contribution  he  is  making. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Wyoming.  I  ap- 
preciate his  comments. 

May  I  say  that  on  Monday  of  this 
week  I  addressed  a  group  of  my  con- 
stituents, the  Little  Rock  Advertising 
Club,  at  L'ttle  Rock.  They  were  very 
interested  in  this  matter.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  issues  now  being  dis- 
cussed throughout  the  country.  The  Sen- 
ator mentioned  the  TFX.  I  said  to  my 
people  down  there,  with  regard  to  the 
pending  nomination,  that  the  nomina- 
tion posed  a  vital  issue,  one  in  which 
personal  pride,  stubbornness,  and  official 
obstinacy— if  that  develops— should  be 
subordinated  and  should  give  way  to  the 
national  interest. 

I  painted  out  that  obstinacy,  egotism, 
stubbornness,  and  pride  could  do  great 
harm,  and  I  cited  the  TFX  as  an  example. 
There  was  never  any  legitimate  excuse 
for  that  issue  to  be  forced.  All  they  had 


to  do  was  to  submit  the  reasons,  but  they 
were  obstinate:  "Who  dares  to  chal- 
lenge us?" 

There  are  some  things  that  are  bigger 
than  an  individual's  personal  pride,  his 
stubbornness,  and  his  obstinacy.  This 
nomination  should  not  be  here,  as  I  said 
before  It  was  bound  to  have  been  quite 
obvious  that  it  would  be  highly  contro- 
versial and  pirovocative.  Not  only  that, 
but  since  It  has  come  before  us,  here  is  a 
record  that  justifies  this  controversy 
more  than  even  then.  Each  day.  It  seems 
to  me  material  facts  are  becoming  avail- 
able not  only  to  reinforce  the  opposition 
of  the  nomination,  but  to  give  compel- 
ling reasons  to  the  proponets  and  to  the 
source  of  the  appointment  that  the  nomi- 
nation should  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  leaves  the 
subject  he  Is  discussing;  namely,  confi- 
dence in  the  Court  and  the  prestige  and 
image  cf  the  Court  being  injured.  I  may 
say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  any  Sen- 
ator is  more  qualified  to  express  himself 
on  the  subject,  in  sincerity,  in  experi- 
ence and  with  an  Idea  of  responsibility 
to  tlie  Senate  and  to  the  country,  than 
is  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  Senator  handled  a  veiy  delicate 
subject  In  a  meaningful  way.  I  wish  the 
Senator  were  mistaken  when  he  says 
that  the  prestige  of  and  the  public  con- 
fidence In  the  Court  are  at  issue.  I  wish 
the  Senator  were  mistaken  in  that,  but  I 
think  he  is  correct:  and  the  Issue  must  be 
met.  as  the  Senator  Is  meeting  it. 

I  believe  that  the  great  pity  here  Is  not 
that  we  are  discussing  this  matter  on 
the  motion  to  take  up.  The  pity  Is  that 
there  are  not  more  Senators  present  to 
hear  us. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  attend  a  law 
school  where  the  entire  faculty,  men  of 
considerable  prestige  and  great  abiUty. 
all  emphasized  the  prestige,  the  impor- 
tance, and  the  competence  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  That  belief  was  instilled 
in  me.  They  meant  it.  and  I  accepted 
their  views  100  percent.  I  remember,  a 
few  years  after  that,  the  proiJdsal  to.  as 
it  was  called,  'pack"  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  remember  their  reaction  to  that  pro- 
posal, and  I  remember  mine;  and  1  re- 
member the  bill  being  killed. 

But  I  think  the  idea  Uved  on.  and  it 
has  existed  among  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Court  ever  since — the  idea  of  re- 
writing  or  recasting,  or  whatever  term 
one  wishes  to  use.  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  And  little  by  Uttle.  case  by 
case,  at  intervals,  that  is  what  has  been 
done;  and  there  has  never  been  a  chance 
to  reaUy  bring  that  practice  into  review 
h«»re  in  this  forum  until  now.  I  think  it 
is  very  fortunate  that  the  circumstance 
arose   and  I  am  glad  for  the  Senator  to 
discuss  it.  I  believe  that  bringing  this 
matter  out  in  discussion  may  be  the  be- 
ginning of  the  restoration  of  more  con- 
fidence in  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
enhancement  of  Its  prestige;  and  that  is 
the  Senator's  purpose.  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  us  hope  good 
will  ultimately  come  from  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  We  must  get  st 
this  thing. 
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Mr.  McCLELXiAN.  Sometimes  we  must 
endure  f>aln  or  unpleasantness.  In  order 
to  reverse  a  trend.  Sometimes  we  must 
deny  ourselves  something  we  have  an 
appetite  for,  If  health  Is  to  be  restored. 

Here  we  have  a  condition  where  there 
must  be  s(Mne  restoration.  It  cannot  con- 
tinue to  go  down  as  It  is  going  today. 
Somethiner  has  to  be  done. 

Yes,  I  remember.  It  Is  not  pleasant. 
What  we  are  doing  here,  what  I  am  doing 
now,  almost  makes  me  sick  at  heart  to 
have  to  do  it. 

I  will  say  something  here  that  I  do  not 
think  I  have  ever  said  In  this  body  be- 
fore. We  spoke  of  the  TFX.  Does  the 
Senator  realize  that  when  I  started  that 
Investigation,  I  did  not  want  to  do  it? 
It  became  my  duty.  I  did  not  Initiate  It. 
Another  Senator  initiated  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELXiAN.  Another  Senator 
wanted  to  investigate  It  He  felt  that  a 
wrong  had  been  done.  I  did  not  do  it  on 
my  own. 

When  I  began  that  Investigation,  the 
Senator- will  remember  that  I  had  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
other  side,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  other  side,  the  At- 
torney General  on  the  other  side,  and 
that  great  intellectual  giant  who  could 
do  no  wrong,  the  then  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, on  the  other  side.  I  had  most  of 
the  press,  the  liberal  press  particularly, 
saying  Mr.  McNamara  could  do  no  wrong, 
and  asking  me,  in  effect.  "Who  are  you 
to  dare  to  challenge  that  giant  brain?" 

I  had  some  members  of  my  own  com- 
mittee who  had  grave  doubts  about  the 
wisdom  of  such  an  investigation.  Many 
times  I  wished  that  that  cup  would  pass 
from  me.  that  I  would  not  have  to  do  It. 

Oh,  I  could  have  avoided  it.  I  could 
avoid  this.  I  could  go  fishing.  I  could  re- 
main silent,  and  say  nothing,  and  let  my 
silence  acquiesce. 

But  I  did  not  come  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
to  be  a  nonentity.  I  did  not  come  here 
to  avoid  my  responsibilities.  And  I  am 
no  more  courageous  than  dozens  of  my 
colleagues,  perhaps  all  of  them.  I  make 
no  special  claim  about  that. 

There  comes  a  time  in  public  affairs 
when  men  yho  have  positions  of  respon- 
sibility have  to  grit  their  teeth  and  re- 
solve to  carry  on  in  the  course  that  their 
conscience  dictates  to  them  is  right;  and 
If  they  do  not  do  that,  or  when  they  fall 
to  do  it,  great  injury  may  occur. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  and  I  say  it 
without  reservations,  that  already  great 
harm  has  come  from  this  nomination. 
Enough  has  already  happened.  I  think 
the  nomination  should  be  withdrawn. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the 
issues  involved  here  are  of  such  gravity, 
as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  that  personal 
pride,  stubbornness,  and  official  arro- 
gance should  be  subordinated  to  and 
give  way  to  the  national  interest  and 
the  public  welfare.  I  know  many  are  ask- 
ing in  their  hearts  today,  both  for  and 
against  this  nomiimtion.  both  in  the 
Senate  and  outside  of  It.  "What  Is  the 
way  out?  What  Is  the  best  thing  to  do 
under  the  clroumstances  regarding  this 
issue?" 

I  was  quite  Interested  yesterday,  and 
somewhat  pleased,  when  I  read  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 


entitled  "The  Fortaa  Impasse."  It  Is 
dated  Thursday,  September  26,  1968.  I 
shall  not  read  all  of  It,  but  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tl^e  Record, 
&a  follows:  ^ 

Thx  Fobtas  Impasss 

The  Senate  baa  now  opened  debate  on  the 
nomination  of  Abe  Portas  as  chief  jvutlce  of 
the  United  States.  There  Is  no  Indication  that 
those  who  oppose  Portas  have  softened  their 
determination  to  block  the  appointment  by 
any  means  available. 

If  there  has  been  any  change,  the  opposi- 
tion has  hardened.  The  Senate  Is  now  de- 
bating whether  or  not  even  to  consider  the 
nomination.  That  argument  may  drag  along 
for  five  days.  Then,  assuming  that  the  sena- 
tors decide  to  tackle  the  real  question,  a 
prolonged  discussion — more  commonly 
known  as  a  flUbuster — could  run  for  two 
weeks  before  an  attempt  would  be  made  to 
cut  off  the  argument  with  a  cloture  vote. 

Our  position,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
controversy,  has  been  that  the  filibuster 
should  not  be  employed  to  block  the  nomina- 
tion: that  the  appointment  should  be  voted 
on  by  the  Senate  without  delay,  and  that 
Fortas  should  be  accepted  or  rejected  solely 
on  the  basis  of  his  qualifications.  Parlia- 
mentary gamesmanship  and  overheated  elec- 
tion year  politics  should  play  no  part  In  a  de- 
cision of  such  overriding  national  impor- 
tance. Although  certain  revelations  concern- 
ing some  of  Portas'  extracurricular  activities 
have  shaken  our  confldence  In  the  outcome, 
we  still  believe  that  the  best  Interests  of  the 
country  would  have  been  served  If  the  ques- 
tion had  come  promptly  and  cleanly  to  a 
vote. 

But  It  Is  now  abundantly  clear  that  the 
vote  will  not  be  prompt  arxd  that  the  Inter- 
vening debate  will  not  be  clean.  Instead,  the 
work  of  the  Senate  will  come  to  a  standstill 
at  least  until  the  middle  of  October.  And  dur- 
ing that  p>erlod.  an  associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court — and  the  court  Itself — will 
be  subjected  to  an  all-out,  no-holds-barred 
attack. 

Neither  of  these  prospects  Is  really  accept- 
able. The  backlogged  legislation  cannot  wait. 
The  court  Is  already  held  In  such  question- 
able public  esteem  that  a  bitter.  politically- 
Inspired  attack  In  the  Senate  could  seriously 
imdermlne  public  confldence  In  the  Judicial 
branch  of  government.  And  In  the  end, 
should  PH^rtas  win  confirmation,  his  pKMltlon 
as  chief  Justice  would  be  so  seriously  com- 
promised as  to  mnke  his  tenure  In  ofDce  a 
prolonged  personal  agony. 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  regretfully 
conclude  that  the  Interests  of  Justice  Fortas. 
the  court  and  the  nation  make  It  neces- 
sary to  find  a  way  out  of  the  existing  Im- 
*pa5se.  The  Senate  should  cut  the  knot  by 
some  such  stratagem  as  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  nomination  or  a  resolution  that  no 
vacancy  exists  on  the  court.  Palling  that, 
President  Johnson  should  seriously  consider 
withdrawing  the  Portas  nomination. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  shall  read  a  part 
of  it.  As  we  all  know,  the  Washington 
Star,  as  a  matter  of  editorial  policy,  has 
supported  this  nomination.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  them  about  that.  I  can 
understand  that,  to  many,  the  first  im- 
pression would  be  to  want  to  support  it. 

Who  would  not?  He  had  already  been 
confirmed  to  the  position  he  now  holds  as 
Associate  Justice,  and  one  would  nor- 
mally think.  "All  right,  just  confirm 
him."  I  have  no  quarrel  with  anyone  who 
has  different  views  from  mine. 

But  this  newspaper,  which  has  sup- 


ported the  nominee,  after  weighing  the 
conditions — the  very  things  I  am  talking 
about — came  to  this  conclusion,  com- 
parable to  the  opinion  I  am  expres.sing 
today. 
Listen: 

But  It  Is  now  abundantly  clear  that  the 
vote  will  not  be  prompt — 

That  is  what  I  have  tried  to  point 
out — 

and   that   the   Intervening   debate   will   not 
be  clean. 

They  may  call  It  unclean.  Perhaps  it 
may  be.  I  hope  it  does  not  become  un- 
clean, but  I  hope  we  can  keep  It  factual. 
Who  can  object  to  that? 

Does  anybody  object  to  discussing  the 
facts  here  and  arguing  them  and  apply- 
ing them  to  reason  and  logic  and  right  or 
wrong?  No. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say: 

Instead,  the  work  of  the  Senate  will  come 
to  a  standstill  at  least  until  the  middle  iif 
October. 

They  say  we  are  to  blame.  They  say  we 
can  quit  talking  and  vote  today.  Again.  I 
said  before  that  I  could  remain  silent 
and  acquiesce  in  something  that  I  think 
is  a  great  harm  and  wrong.  I  am  not 
going  to  do  it.  I  do  not  mean  that  boa.st- 
fully.  I  am  not  constituted  that  way.  I 
cannot  do  It. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  other  Senator 
should  do  it  if  he  has  a  deep  conviction. 
I  make  no  apology.  I  simply  appeal  to  the 
sources  that  can  prevent  it  and  should 
prevent  It.  I  do  not  stand  alone. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  I  are  referred  to,  along  with 
other  Senators  from  our  section  of  the 
country,  as  bigots  ^y  some  of  the  over- 
sophisticated  editorial  writers  and  col- 
umnists. 

Calling  me  names  or  calling  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  names  doe.s  not 
change  reality.  It  does  not  dethrone 
truth.  Nor  do  those  kind  of  tactics  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  esteem  of  those 
who  profess  to  believe  in  free  speech  and 
open  debate. 

Such  tactics  reflect  upon  those  who  use 
them.  However  much  those  tactics  are 
employed.  I  do  not  propose  to  be  deterred 
from  what  I  conceive  to  be  my  duty,  be- 
cause I  do  not  stand  alone,  nor  doe.s  the 
small  group  of  opponents  from  the  South 
stand  alone.  Nor  are  they  now  a  little 
handful. 

Those  Senators  in  opposition  consti- 
tute a  double  handful.  Our  number  is 
growing  because  ours  is  the  right 
position. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  editorial: 

And  during  that  period,  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme — and  the  Court  Itself— 
will  be  subjected  to  an  all-out,  no-holds- 
barred  attack 

I  question  that  It  will  be  a  no-holds- 
barred  attack.  I  do  concede  that  in  re- 
gard to  decisions  in  which  this  nominee 
has  participated,  there  will  be  debate. 
And  if  that  is  attack,  that  is  attack. 

Since  when  has  the  Supreme  Court  be- 
come so  sacrosanct  that  one  cannot  dis- 
agree with  it  and  comment  upon  their 
disagreement?  We  have  not  reached  that 
point  in  America  yet.  We  still  have  some 
liberty. 
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The  editorial  continues: 

Neither  of  these  prospects  Is  really  ac- 
ceptable. The  backlogged  legislation  cannot 
wait.  The  Court  is  already  held  In  such 
questionable  public  esteem — 

I  did  not  say  that.  Listen  to  that  point. 
The  supporters  of  this  nomination  say: 

The  Court  Is  already  held  In  such  ques- 
tionable public  esteem  that — 

And  this  wag  before  the  nomination 
reached  the  Senate  floor.  I  have  been 
talking  about  that.  It  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  Senate.  The  Court  has  only  itself  to 
blame.  We  do  not  have  to  go  beyond  it  to 
find  the  source  and  the  cause. 

The  editorial  reads: 

The  court  Is  already  held  In  such  question- 
able public  esteem  that  a  bitter,  politically- 
inspired  attack  In  the  Senate  could  seriously 
undermine  public  confldence  In  the  Judicial 
branch  of  government. 

If  the  Court  is  right  and  If  what  It  has 
done  is  correct  and  ff  the  Comt  is  above 
reproach  in  what  It  has  done  and  if  these 
decisions  are  sound  and  constitutional,  I 
challenge  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
speaking  on  the  other  side  of  this  meas- 
ure to  shatter  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
The  truth  of  the  statement  would  still 
prevail. 

However,  if  the  Court  is  wrong — and  I 
think  they  are  wrong  In  some  decisions — 
they  may  not  be  able  to  stand  the  spot- 
light of  examination  and  truth.  It  will 
be  debated,  but  not  in  a  willful  or  vicious 
manner.  It  will  be  done  in  a  manner  re- 
lating to  the  duty  of  a  Senator  repre- 
senting the  people  of  a  sovereign  State. 

The  editorial  continues: 

And  In  the  end,  should  Fortas  win  nomina- 
tion, his  position  as  Chief  Justice  would  be 
so  seriously  compromised  as  to  make  his 
tenure  In  office  a  prolonged  personal  agony. 

That  is  not  an  opponent  speaking. 
That  is  a  supporter  who  has  a  strong, 
persuasive  influence  In  the  profession  of 
news  dissemination. 

Some  days  ago  I  had  my  staff  prepare 
a  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  withhold 
further  action  on  this  nomination  until 


it  was  determined  that  a  vacancy  exists. 
And  I  shall  talk  about  that  a  little  later. 
But  here  is  what  is  recommended  by  one 
who  sees  substantially  what  I  see  as  to 
what  the  consequences  will  be. 

I  am  sure  they  speak  as  a  friend  of  the 
nominee.  I  am  sure  they  speak  as  a  friend 
of  the  President.  I  hope  I  can  be  con- 
sidered in  that  same  category,  because 
I  have  no  vindictlveness  here.  I  will  not 
get  credit  for  it  in  some  quarters.  How- 
ever, who  cares  as  long  as  one  is  right? 
I  have  not  received  credit  before,  and 
neither  have  other  Senators  when  they 
speak  on  the  floor  conscientiously  and 
with  dedication  to  a  conviction  they  pos- 
sess. Who  cares  whether  one  gets  credit 
for  it?  It  is  a  duty  to  be  performed.  And 
if  I  do  my  duty  as  I  see  it,  I  have  no  need 
to  worry  about  receiving  credit.  I  have 
not  worried  about  any  criticisms  that 
have  come  my  way  in  the  past,  and  I 
shall  not  do  so  now. 

The  editorial  continues: 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  regretfully 
conclude  that  the  Interests  of  Justice  Fortas. 
the  Court  and  the  Nation  make  It  necessary 
to  find  a  way  out  of  the  existing  Impasse. 

I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  something 
of  that  order  today,  but  I  did  not  say 
this.  Someone  else  said  it. 

I  thought  of  it.  I  made  some  prepara- 
tion for  this.  I  have  talked  about  it  to 
others,  but  I  have  not  spoken  about  it 
here  yet. 

The  editorial  continues: 

The  Senate  should  cut  the  knot  by  some 
such  stratagem  as  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
nomination  or  a  resolution  that  no  vacancy 
exists  on  the  Court.  Falling  that.  President 
Johnson  should  seriously  consider  withdraw- 
ing the  Fortas  nomination. 

I  believe  the  latter  should  come  first. 
In  view  of  what  has  developed  and  what 
the  facts  are  and  the  circumstances  that 
now  prevail,  I  believe  that  the  President 
should  now  withdraw  this  nomination. 

I  repeat:  I  believe  Mr.  Justice  Fortas 
should  request  the  President  to  withdraw 
his  name,  and  this  should  be  done  now, 
before  more  harm  is  done. 


Yes,  Mr.  President,  as  we  know,  this  is 
delaying  some  business  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  we  will  not  be  able 
to  process  the  other  nominations.  I  use 
this  just  as  an  illustration.  I  do  not  know 
what  is  pending  in  other  committees.  I 
have  not  gone  into  that.  But  13  nomina- 
tions are  pending  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary:  U.S.  district  judge.  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  mem- 
ber of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  third  circuit,  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Administrator  of  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  and  two  associate  administra- 
tors, U.S.  attorney  in  Texas,  U.S.  marshal 
in  North  Carolina,  U.S.  circuit  judge  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  norUiern  district  of  Geor- 
gia, and  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of 
Connecticut. 

Other  nominations  may  be  submitted. 
But  the  ones  I  have  enumerated  are 
being  delayed.  Action  by  the  committee 
is  necessarily  deferred  while  this  debate 
continues. 

In  order  to  make  the  motion  to  bring 
up  this  matter,  we  had  to  defer  the 
Defense  appropriation  bill — a  $71  to 
$72  billion  appropriation  to  cany  on  the 
defense  of  this  country.  Another  appro- 
priation bill  was  reported  today,  for 
foreign  aid,  and  that  also  must  be  de- 
ferred. How  many  more  bills  must  wait? 

We  are  in  an  election  year.  I  am  not 
involved.  But  many  other  Members  of 
this  body  are  campaigning  and  need  to 
be  in  their  home  State,  and  Congress 
can  adjourn  within  a  week  after  this 
matter  is  disposed  of.  But  this  issue  has 
to  be  forced.  Again  I  say,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  most  unfortunate,  and  harm  is  being 

done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list 
of  nominations  pending  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


MEMORANDUM  TO  SENATOR  MXLELLAN.ON  PENDING  NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  THE  SENATE  JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE 


Name 


Position 


SubcommlttM 


Hearing 


Cecil  F  Poole  (California) U.S.  district  judge,  northern  district  of  California yes 

Homer  Thornberry  (Texas) Associate  Justice  ol  the  Supreme  Court f"''*"?"^'"**-;;-;.-,-,-,- ■r""V."„„.;wB;.,hitmith»rV'  No' 

Maurice  B  Mitchell  (Colorado) Member  ol  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights Ervin,  chairman;  McClellan.  Long,  Kennedy,  Bayh.Smathers,    no. 

Hruska,  Fong.  and  Thurmond. 

David  Stahl  (Pennsylvania) U.S.  circuit  judge,  3d  circuit Eastland,  chairman;  WcClellan  and  Hruska seof  12  1968 

David  G.  Bress  (District  ol  Columbia) U.S.  district  judge  lor  the  District  of  Columbia i;-J°- ^■- V  ■  '  "uVrt  "f«fi,nrt  '  kinnedV"  ' 

PalrickV   Murphy  (New  York) Administrator,  law  entorcement  assistance McClellan,    chairman;    Ervin,    Hart,    tastlano,    r\enneoy, 

Hruska,  Scott,  and  Thurmond. 

Ralph  G.  H.  Siu  (Hawaii) Associate  Administrator,  law  enforcement  assistancs -do 

Wesley  A.  Pomefoy(Calilornia) do do 

Morton  L  Susman  (Texas).  U.S.  attorney,  southern  district  of  Texas - - 

J  Paul  Teal,  Jr.  (North  Carolina) U.S.  marshal  for  western  district  of  North  Carolina ..--... ;;  Wif ' " "."  j  u,...LV 

Harold  B  Sanders.  Jr.  (Texas) U.S.  circuit  judge.  District  of  Columbia Eastland,  chairman ;  McClellan  and  HfUSKS 

Albert  J.  Henderson,  Jr.  (Georgia) U.S.  district  judge,  northern  district  of  Georgia do 

Jon  0  Newman  (Connecticut) U.S.  attorney,  district  of  Connecticut do 


Oct.  2.  1968. 


Oct  2.  1968. 
Do. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  someone  inquires. 
"Why  can  you  not  move  on  these  things?" 
the  answer  is,  "Here,  in  this  body,  we 
are  proceeding  with  something  else" — 
something  that,  in  my  judgment,  should 
be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  question  that 
should  be  decided — I  referred  to  It  a 
moment  ago  in  my  statement — Is  the 
question  of  a  motion  to  recommit.  The 
editorial  referred  to  it  as  a  resolution 


of  this  body  declaring  that  no  vacancy 
exists.  I  am  willing  to  go  either  route. 
If  it  is  the  judgment  of  this  body  that 
we  should  adopt  a  resolution  declaring 
that  there  is  no  vacancy,  and  I  believe 
this  body  would  be  justified  in  doing  so, 
it  would  be  a  correct  finding  of  fact.  If 
we  decide  that  should  be  the  course  that 
wisdom  dictates,  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary  to  make   a  determination   as  to 


whether  a  vacancy  exists  and  then  to 
report  to  the  Senate — whichever  course, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Senate,  is  wise 
and  best — I  would  be  glad  to  accept  it 
and  would  wholeheartedly  cooperate. 

Mr.  President,  does  a  vacancy  exist?  I 
believe  that  question  must  be  settled  be- 
fore we  vote  on  this  nomination.  If  it 
does  not  exist,  we  would  be  establishing 
a  dangerous  precedent,  and  I  shall  state 
why.  Hereafter,  any  member  of  the  Court 
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or  any  official  of  this  Government  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  this  body  can  submit  his  resignation 
contingent — not  to  take  effect,  but  con- 
tingent— upon  his  successor  being  nom- 
inated and  confirmed.  That  can  have 
strings  to  it — "If  you  nominate  and  con- 
firm the  man  I  want  for  my  successor." 
And  the  whole  proceeding  in  connection 
with  this  nomination  smacJts  of  Just  that 
sort  of  arrangement. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  In  the  first  place. 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  on  June  13.  wired 
the  President : 

Mt  Dcak  Mb.  President:  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  28  USC  Section  371  (B».  I 
hereby   advise   you   of   my — 

Retirement?  No.  He  did  not  say  "of 
my  retirement."  He  said: 
Intention    to   retire  as  Chief  Justice   of   the 
United  States  elTectlve  at  your  pleasure 

That  was  a  telegram.  Then  what  hap- 
pened? On  the  same  day  he  wrote  a 
letter.  I  suppose  It  is  all  right  to  send  a 
telegram  and  a  letter  about  the  same 
matter.' j  have  no  quarrel  about  that 
The  distance  between  the  White  House 
and  the  Supreme  Court  Is  approximately 
a  mile.  He  said  in  the  letter: 

Mt  Dbab  Mr  President:  In  connection 
with  my  retirement  letter  of  today — 

I  suppose  he  means  his  telegram.  I  be- 
lieve the  first  one  was  a  letter  Instead  of 
a  telegram. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  In  connection 
with  my  retirement  letter  of  today,  I  desire  to 
state  my  reason  for  doing  so  at  this  time. 

Listen  to  this  reason.  He  had  a  reason 
for  doing  it.  He  knew  best  what  that 
reason  was.  He  stated  the  reason.  It  was 
a  valid  reason.  He  had  made  that  de- 
termination. I  know  of  no  charge  having 
been  made,  no  formal  charge  that  this 
reason  existed.  He  made  the  determina- 
tion voluntarily,  of  his  own  volition,  and 
acted  accordingly: 

I  desire  to  state  my  reason  for  doing  so 
at  this  time. 

I  want  you  to  Icnow  that  It  Is  not — 

He  states  what  are  not  the  reasons — 
because  of  reasons  of  health  or  on  account 
of  any  personal  or  assoclattonal  problems,  but 
solely  because  of  age. 

Well,  if  it  was  a  good  reason  on  the  13th 
of  June,  that  reason  Increases  in  force 
and  persuasion  by  every  passing  day.  If 
age  was  the  reason,  then  there  is  more 
reason  now.  There  is  more  of  the  same 
reason  now  than  there  was  then. 

I  have  been  advised  that  I  am  In  as  good 
physical  condition  as  a  person  of  my  age 
has  any  right  to  expect. 

We  are  all  glad  of  that.  We  are  all 
gratified  that  it  is  not  a  health  problem. 
I  say  that  with  all  sincerity. 

My  associations  on  the  Court  have  been 
cordial  and  satisfying  In  every  respect,  and  I 
have  enjoyed  each  day  of  the  15  years  I  have 
been  here. 

So  it  is  not  dissatisfaction. 

The  problem  of  age.  however.  Is  one  that  no 
man  can  combat,  and,  therefore,  all  even- 
tually must  bow  to  It.  I  have  continuously 
been  In  the  public  service  for  more  than  50 
years.  When  I  entered  the  public  service,  150 
million  of  our  300  million  were  not  yet  bom. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  say: 


I.  therefore  conceive  It  to  be  my  duty  to 
give  way  to  someone  who  will  have  more 
years  ahead  of  him  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems which  will  come  to  the  Court. 

Another  statement  voluntarily  made, 
of  his  own  volition,  and  which  emanated 
from  the  decision  he  made.  He  said  it  is 
his  duty. 

I  need  not  read  any  more  of  that  let- 
ter. 

( At  this  point,  Mr.  JiitrRPHY  assumed 
the  chair.  > 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator. I  simply  wish  to  put  this  matter  in 
ita  proper  perspective  without  taking 
anything  out  of  context. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  if  he  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Court  of  Claims  decided  In  the 
case  of  Wilson  against  United  States 
that  the  power  to  resign  or  retire  from 
judicial  office  Is  a  power  which  belongs 
to  the  judge  alone  and  not  the  Presi- 
dent, and  it  may  be  without  the  accept- 
ance of  the  President. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  exam- 
ined that  decision.  I  am  sure.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  it.  but  we  do  know  the 
,  President  has  no  power  to  remove.  He 
cannot  say.  "Get  out."  He  cannot  say, 
"I  am  tired  of  you.  I  do  not  think  you  are 
doing  right.  Your  decisions  do  not  al- 
ways please  me."  He  cannot  say.  "Give 
me  your  resignation."  The  President  has 
no  such  power.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  correct  because  only  the  man 
himself  can  make  the  decision  and  take 
action  to  bring  about  his  retirement.  I 
do  not  think  the  President  has  to  accept 
the  retirement.  I  tliink  he  could  retire 
even  without  the  acceptance  of  the 
President. 

I  have  been  handed  a  copy  of  the  de- 
cision in  the  case  to  which  the  Senator 
referred,  which  states: 

If  a  Judge  wishes  to  resign  he,  of  course, 
may  do  so  whether  the  President  want«  him 
to  or  not. 

I  recall  the  case  now.  I  have  read  it. 
To  tell  the  truth,  we  have  so  much  ma- 
terial here  and  there  are  so  many  things 
that  can  be  said  and  discussed  that  are 
absolutely  pertinent  to  the  issue,  that 
are  relative  to  thorough  debate  that  one 
cannot  retain  it  all. 

The  case  further  states: 

On  the  other  hand,  neither  the  President 
nor  anyone  else  has  the  legal  right  to  force 
him  to  resl^. 

Let  us  see  what  the  President  said. 
It  Is  with   deepest  regret  that  I  learn  of 
your  desire   to  retire — 

It  is  not  retirement.  Had  he  given  a 
date  and  fixed  a  date  it  would  be  a  re- 
tirement effective  as  of  a  date — 

that  I  learn  of  your  desire  to  retire,  knowing 
how  much  the  Nation  has  benefited  from 
your  service  as  Chief  Justice.  However.  In 
deference  to  your  wishes.  I  will  seek  a  re- 
placement to  fill  the  vacancy  In  the  Office 
of  Chief  Justice  that  will  be  occasioned  when 
you  depart. 

The  word  "retired"  can  be  used  there 
because  he  is  not  going  to  depart  until 
he  retires.  It  Is  synonymous  with  retire- 
ment. 

"When  you"   retire  and   "depart."   I 


have  thought  I  was  going  to  do  things 
and  changed  my  mind.  As  we  go  a  little 
further  I  think  the  facts  bear  out  that 
there  is  a  retirement  "If"  and  then  the 
letter  relates  the  if.  I  do  not  think  I  need 
to  read  much  further — 
when  you  depart  With  your  agreement,  i 
will  accept  your  decision  to  retire  effective 
at  such  time  as  your  successor  is  qualified. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  verj-  indefinite 
He  has  not  retired  yet  and  it  has  not 
been  accepted  because  there  has  been  no 
successor  qualified.  He  has  to  pass 
through  these  portals  with  the  sanction, 
approval,  and  confirmation  of  this  bod> 
Ijefore  he  is  qualified  to  take  the  oath 

So  he  is  not  out  of  office:  he  is  still  in 
office.  He  has  not  retired  and  imtil  he 
retires  there  is  no  vacancy.  We  have  no 
vacancy. 

I  have  before  me  an  article  from  the 
Charlotte  Observer  dated  August  25, 
1968.  My  recollection  is  that  the  Char- 
lotte Observer  is  a  rather  liljeral  news- 
paper. I  wish  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  whether  it 
is  rather  liberal.  I  am  sure  they  support 
this  nomination. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  it  is  liberal 
in  the  modem  acceptance  of  that  very 
much  used  term. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Whether  they  are 
liberal  or  conservative,  let  us  see  what 
they  said.  I  am  certain  they  would  not 
publish  a  falsehood.  The  article  states: 

Helena.  Mont. — Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren, 
whose  retirement  from  the  Supreme  Court 
has  become  ensnarled  In  a  Senate  fight  over 
a  successor,  says  he  may  still  be  presiding 
over  the  high  court  when  It  opens  Its  new 
year  In  October. 

But  Warren  predicted  the  Senate  eventu- 
ally will  approve  Justice  Abe  Fortas  to  take 
his  place  rather  than  keep  him 

I  am  sure  this  article  appeared  in 
other  newspapers. 

I  did  not  know  we  had  a  choice  here 
Keep  him?  He  is  retired.  There  is  a 
vacancy.  Or  is  there?  If.  The  entire  con- 
notation of  the  retirement  is  "If  you 
can  get  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  confirmed  and 
qualified."  If.  Then  he  goes  further. 

Warren  told  a  college  luncheon  here,  "I  m 
very  much  afraid  I'm  going  to  have  to  open 
up  that  Court  In  October." 

I  am  persuaded  at  the  moment  that  he 
is  entirely  right  about  that,  that  his 
judgment  in  that  respect  Is  infallible. 

Then  follows: 

"Those  people  In  Washington  who  have 
refused  to  approve  the  nomination  are  not 
trying  to  keep  me." 

In  Other  words,  he  is  saying  that  we 
do  not  want  him. 

Why  do  we  have  to  keep  him  if  he  is 
retired?  If  his  age  compels  retirement. 
If  his  age  dictates  he  should  get  out.  if 
his  age  makes  it  his  duty  to  retire,  as  he 
says,  why  do  we  keep  him? 

Reading  on: 

"Between  accepting  Fortas  and  keeping 
me.  they  are  going  to  take  Abe  Fortas." 

Way,  Mr.  President?  When  did  circum- 
stances ever  before  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation  create  a  situation  where  the  Sen- 
ate had  such  two  poor  alternatives?  I  do 
not  recall  It. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  Invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  the  state- 
ment taken  from  the  1967  Corpus  Juris 
Secundum,  pages  228  and  229,  which  ap- 
pears on  page  30  of  the  hearings,  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  resignation  to  take  effect  at  a  future 
date  may  be  withdrawn  before  such  date, 
even  though  It  has  been  accepted,  and  even 
against  the  will  of  the  body  to  which  It  U 
tendered,  and  which  has  accepted  It,  and  it 
has  been  held  that  a  resignation  which  Is 
both  contingent  and  prospective  may  be 
withdrawn  before  the  occurrence  of  the  spec- 
ified contingency,  notwithstanding  a  pur- 
ported acceptance. 

Does  that  not  mean  that  Chief  Justice 
Warren  has  not  retired  at  all? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  he  can  get  Fortas 
appointed.  I  am  confident  that  he  will 
fix  a  date  and  depart.  Unless  that  is 
done,  I  have  every  reason  to  suspect  that 
if  that  does  not  happen,  he  has  no  in- 
tention of  retiring  now. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Another  statement  which 
appears  on  page  31  of  the  hearings — 67 
Corpus  Juris,  is  as  follows: 

A  statement  by  an  officer  that  he  con- 
t°mplate8  a  resignation  or  that  his  state- 
ment may  be  regarded  as  a  resignation  un- 
der a  certain  contingency  which  does  not 
occur  Is  without  effect. 

Now.  do  not  those  principles  of  law 
show  that  Chief  Justice  Warren  has  not 
retired  at  all? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  story  I  just  read 
shows  that  he  is  going  to  open  the  Court. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  under  the  statutes 
embodied  in  title  28,  section  371.  subsec- 
tion (d),  of  the  United  States  Code,  it 
provides  that  the  President  by  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  can  appoint 
a  successor  to  a  Justice  who  retires,  that 
a  Justice  does  not  retire  unless  he  retires 
from  regular  active  service  as  a  Justice? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  tell  me  what  authority  of  law 
the  President  has  to  appoint  and  the 
Senate  has  to  confirm  a  Justice  successor 
to  another  Justice  who  has  not  retired? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  authority  to  do  that.  There 
are  only  nine  positions  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  only  one  Chief  Justice  posi- 
tion. There  are  no  vacancies  at  the 
present. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
Senator  that  if  the  President  can  ap- 
point a  successor  to  a  Justice  who  has 
not  retired,  then  he  can  appoint  succes- 
sors to  all  Justices  who  have  not  retired, 
and  he  can  do  that  without  a  time  limit. 
He  could.  If  the  Senate  were  so  foolish 
as  to  confirm  them,  have  all  the  positions 
on  the  Supreme  Court  foreclosed  for  25 
or  30  years  depending  on  the  life  and 
number  and  different  ranks  he  has  had 
confirmed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  May  I  say,  how 
many  men  are  there  on  the  Court?  Some 
three  or  four  members  of  the  Court,  who 
might  exercise  the  same  wisdom  that 
prompted  the  Chief  Justice  to  submit  his 
letter  of  intention  to  retire,  might  like- 
wise do  the  same,  and  we  could  have 
three  or  four  more  nominations  up  here 
with  the  same  contingency.  It  is  not  im- 
probable. If  this  one  works,  why  not  do 


it  again?  It  would  be  a  nice  and  pleasant 
pastime  for  the  appMJintIng  authority. 
The  whole  thing  smacks  just  a  bit  of 
collusion.  There  is  an  attempt,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  coerce:  "Give  us  what  we  want 
or  Justice  Warren  will  go  back  on  the 
bench."  In  my  judgment,  that  is  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  these  high  positions. 
I  say  that  seriously.  I  think  that  every- 
one, every  lawyer,  every  jurist  in  this 
country  would  agree  with  that,  if  that  is 
a  fact. 

The  Senator  says  it  is  a  fact.  I  say  that 
these  facts  justify  in  every  way  our  pres- 
ent discussion. 

I  would  also  pxDint  out  that  Congress 
enacted  the  statute  which  has  been  codi- 
fied as  28.  United  States  Code,  annotated, 
section  315.  as  follows: 

Whenever  the  chief  Justice  Is  unable  to 
per.'orm  the  duties  of  his  office  or  the  oflice  Is 
vacant,  his  powers  and  duties  shall  devolve 
upon  the  associate  Justice  next  in  precedence 
who  is  able  to  act  until  such  difficulty  Is  re- 
moved or  another  chief  justice  Is  appointed 
and  duly  qualified. 

Well,  if  he  retires  and  there  Is  not  a 
confirmation,  the  Court  would  not  be 
without  an  Acting  Chief  Justice.  Con- 
gress has  provided  that  the  next  in  rank 
would  step  up  and  act  as  Chief  Justice 
until  the  vacancy  is  filled.  Well,  there  is 
nothing  new  about  having  an  acting  offi- 
cial. We  have  done  it  all  the  time.  Cabi- 
net members  retire,  various  officers  of 
the  agencies  retire  and  appointments  are 
made.  Presidents  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  applicants. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  re- 
call that  Chief  Justice  Warren  was  the 
successor  to  Chief  Justice  Frederick  M. 
Vinson,  and  that  Chief  Justice  Frederick 
M.  Vinson  died  in  office  and  that  the 
office  of  Chief  Justice  was  vacant  for 
some  days  and  some  weeks  before  Chief 
Justice  Warren  was  appointed  and  quali- 
fied? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  recall  that  very 
well.  I  do  not  recall  the  length  of  time, 
but  I  do  recall  it,  because  I  served  with 
the  distinguished  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Vin- 
son, in  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  1935  to  1938.  I  knew  him  and  ad- 
mired him  and  remember  his  passing. 
It  was  very  sad,  and  we  felt  we  had  lost 
a  great  man.  I  had  great  respect  for 
him. 

When  Justice  Warren  was  appointed. 
I  thought  possibly  it  was  a  great  appoint- 
ment. I  never  dreamed  that  he  would 
have  established  or  ingrained  Into  the 
Court's  proceedings  and  into  its  delibera- 
tions what  is  now  known  as  the  Warren 
philosophy.  I  did  not  know  that  it  would 
work  and  operate  to  bring  about  a  change 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  if  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  did  not  continue  to  operate 
during  the  period  that  elapsed  between 
the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Frederick  M. 
Vinson  and  the  date  of  qualification  of 
Chief  Justice  Warren. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Therefore,  there  is  no  sub- 


stance to  the  assertion  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  Chief  Justice  Warren  to  remain 
in  office  until  his  successor  is  qualified; 
is  there? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Of  course  not;  but 
when  the  vacancy  actually  occurs,  when 
he  retires,  when  he  steps  down,  there 
should  be  expeditious  handling  of  the 
matter.  The  position  should  be  filled,  be- 
cause we  should  try  to  have  at  all  times, 
subject  to  unavoidable,  brief  intervals, 
a  court  composed  of  nine  of  the  ablest 
men,  ablest  lawyers  and  jurists,  in  our 
land.  That  is  what  we  should  strive  for 
and  what  Is  desirable. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
Court  should  be  filled  with  nine  men 
who  would,  as  Chief  Justice  Marshall  de- 
cleared  in  Marbury  against  Madison,  ac- 
cept the  Constitution  as  the  rule  for  the 
governing  of  their  judicial  actions. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  I  simply  cannot 
agree  with  the  philosophy  that  often 
predominates  in  this  Court — that  "the 
Constitution  is  whatever  they  decide  it 
is."  I  do  not  agree  with  that.  That  is 
why  I  cannot  understand  the  Miranda 
case  and  other  decisions.  Prom  the  found- 
ing of  this  Government  on  down,  able 
jurists.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
among  others,  held  that  such  warnings 
as  Miranda  dictates  were  not  required. 
What  changed?  Not  a  word  was  changed 
in  the  Constitution:  not  a  comma  was 
inserted:  not  a  period  was  extracted.  It 
was  as  it  always  had  been  with  respect 
to  this  issue.  What  changed?  Only  a 
court,  five  members  of  whom,  including 
this  nominee,  refused  to  follow  precedent 
and  confirm  or  ratify  what  had  become 
and  had  been  the  law  of  the  land  since 
this  Government  was  founded.  Why  the 
departure? 

These  are  things  I  do  not  understand : 
and  they  carry  with  them  a  signal,  a 
warning  of  danger,  if  the  trend  is  not 
stopped. 

What  was  the  necessity  for  it?  Nobody 
benefited  from  It — no  one  except  the 
criminal  element  in  this  country — and 
the  public  interest  and  public  safety  and 
the  innocent  victims  have  suffered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  if  they  did  not 
base  the  majority  decision — that  Is,  the 
5-to-4  decision — in  the  Miranda  case 
upon  the  words  of  the  Constitution  which 
say,  "No  person  shall  be  compelled  in  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes;  and,  of  course, 
that  clause  of  the  Constitution  was  In- 
volved in  all  of  the  other  three  decisions 
that  the  Court  had  passed  on.  Nothing 
had  changed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  if  he  can  com- 
prehend how  any  judges  who  are  willing 
to  give  to  the  simple  words  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  their  plain  meaning  can 
possibly  say  that  words  which  provide 
that  "no  person  shall  be  compelled  in 
any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself"  can  have  any  possible  applica- 
tion to  a  voluntary  confession  made  by 
the  accused  in  the  custody  of  an  officer 
when  no  court  Is  In  session  and  no  case 
is  being  tried. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Until  there  is  a 
charge,  there  is  no  case. 
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There  must  be  a  case  against  some- 
one to  sustain  that  position.  There  Is  no 
case  against  someone  until  there  Is  a 
charge  against  someone.  As  long  as  an 
officer  Is  investigating  and  trying  to  get 
information  as  to  who  committed  the 
crime,  there  is  no  case.  There  may  be 
a  potential  case.  Unless  a  case  is  finally 
and  formally  presented,  there  is  no 
criminal  case.  We  could  argue  about  that 
a  long  time.  The  Court  went  on  a  tangent 
and  so  held,  whereas  before  that.  24  jus- 
tices had  held  otherwise. 

We  hear  much  about  precedents.  Some 
say  there  is  no  precedent  here.  I  think 
this  kind  of  supposed  retirement  shat- 
ters all  precedent.  But  let  me  say  this 
about  precedent.  Those  who  have  over- 
ruled precedent  and  refused  to  follow 
precedent  and  refused  to  respect  and 
honor  decisions  of  the  Court  before  them. 
Interpreting  the  Constitution,  where  the 
safety  of  society  and  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals are  involved,  do  not  come  here 
with  a  very  good  reasoning  when  they 
argue,  -"Well,   to    do   that   you   violate 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  if  there  were  any 
precedents  for  the  Miranda  case. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  was  no  prece- 
dent; quite  the  contrary. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  President  is  quoted 
in  the  press  as  having  said  that  there  is 
no  precedent  for  insisting  on  the  right  of 
unlimited  debate  where  a  nomination  to 
the  Supreme  Court  is  involved. 

Mr.  McCT.KT.I.AN.  No  one  has  ever 
questioned  the  right  to  do  it  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  and  they  cannot 
question  it  now. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  if  there  is  any  precedent 
for  a  President  saying  to  the  Senate, 
in  effect,  that  "You  can  take  the  man  I 
designate' — that  is,  Mr.  Fortas — "or  you 
can  keep  the  incumbent.  Mr.  Warren,  as 
the  Chief  Justice." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  is  no  prec- 
edent for  that.  Let  me  make  this  state- 
ment, and  I  do  it  considerately  and  con- 
scientiously. This  seems  to  be  an  ar- 
rangement. "If  the  arrangement  works. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  retires.  If  it  does 
not  work,  he  is  still  In  office.  You  are 
going  to  put  up  with  Mr.  Warren  or  you 
are  going  to  take  Mr.  Fortas." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  an  unhappy 
choice.  If  the  Chief  Justice  has  reached 
the  age  where  duty  dictates  that  he  re- 
tire, he  should  say  it.  He  presents  to  us 
an  unhappy  choice. 

Talk  about  a  filibuster.  Every  time  we 
decide  to  make  a  concerted  fight  here,  on 
the  basis  of  conviction.  It  is  a  filibuster. 
We  are  just  getting  started.  We  have  not 
begun  to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  logi- 
cal, relevant,  pertinent,  and  compelling 
arguments  in  this  matter.  I  said  in  the 
beginning  that  prolonged  and  thorough 
debate  would  develop  a  situation  here, 
which  would  not  be  a  happy  one. 

I  am  saying  again  and  again.  "Spare 
this  body  this  unpleasant  duty.  With- 
draw this  name.  It  is  controversial:  it  is 
provocative,  especially  under  these  cir- 
cumstances." 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  just  talking 
here  for  information  If  the  facts  that 
are  in  the  record  that  is  Ijefore  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  the  doc- 
uments that  it  has  received  as  exhibits 


In  the  hearings  on  this  nomination,  were 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
exhibited.  It  would  have  to  be  done  in 
secret  session.  Why,  Mr.  President?  Be- 
cause some  of  them  that  were  Involved 
in  cases  that  went  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
upon  which  Justice  Fortas  participated 
and  rendered  per  curiam  decisions,  are 
so  indecent  and  so  degrading  that  they 
cannot  be  shown  to  this  gallery. 

Yet  today  those  documents,  those  de- 
grading fUms.  those  indecent  films,  pic- 
tures, books,  and  articles,  have  been 
given  judicial  sanction  and  made  legiti- 
mate in  interstate  commerce  for  sale,  to 
pollute  the  morsd  and  social  backbone 
of  this  Nation.  They  have  been  made 
legal,  Mr.  President.  You  can  now  walk 
down  to  newsstands  in  a  number  of  c.^ies, 
put  down  your  $1  and  get  a  magazine 
of  two  dozen  pages,  with  tv/o  dozen  pic- 
tures not  one  of  which  any  Senator 
would  dare  hold  up  in  his  hand  here  and 
show  to  this  audience. 

Yet  that  class  of  pictures  and  ma- 
terial has  been  legalized,  in  effect,  be- 
cause this  Couj-t.  Justice  Fortas  partici- 
pating, rendered  per  curiam  decisions — 
which  means  "We  do  not  reveal  why,  we 
just  reverse  the  conviction." 

This  material  was  weighed,  seized, 
and  considered  as  evidence  on  charges 
of  crime  against  a  defendant,  and  the 
defendant  was  found  guilty;  and  some 
of  the  language  used  by  the  Court  in 
describing  this  material,  some  of  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  trial  judge  in  writirig 
his  opinion  about  it.  is  not  Rt  to  be  re- 
peated here  in  these  remarks.  It  is  in 
the  record  of  the  hearings.  I  shall  not 
repeat  it.  but  on  page  295  of  the  printed 
record  of  the  hearings  is  shown  what  a 
judge  said  about  these  movie  films  that 
you  can  go  and  buy  for  $10  or  $15 
apiece.  You  would  not  show  them,  and 
you  would  not  sit  and  observe  them,  in 
mixed  company.  You  would  blush  if  you 
were  in-  a  dark  room  by  yourself.  Yet 
such  has  Supreme  Court  sanction.  No 
reason  was  given  by  the  court  for  their 
approval. 

The  proponents  argue.  "There  could 
have  been  four  or  five  reasons  why  they 
reversed  the  conviction."  Yes.  there  could 
have  been.  But  were  there?  And  if  there 
was  a  different  reason,  other  than  hold- 
ing that  they  were  not  obscene,  that 
they  were  the  right  kind  of  literature, 
of  which  the  laws  and  the  Constitution 
did  not  prohibit  dissemination,  why  did 
they  not  say  what  they  held,  and  give 
their  reason  for  reversal? 

Mr.  President.  I  say  without  any  res- 
ervation that  as  a  result  of  these  deci- 
sions, today  this  country  is  flooded  with 
pornographic  literature,  films,  pictures, 
and  magazines,  and  the  situation  is 
growing  worse. 

I  see  in  the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  MprphyI.  He  knows  better 
than  I  the  truth  of  what  I  am  saying 
today.  He  lives  out  there  with  it.  He 
experiences  it. 

He  knows  what  has  ha(>pened  in  the 
lEist  2  yeftrs  to  law  and  order  in  the 
California  communities  where  this  por- 
nographic material  is  available,  and 
these  films  are  peddled,  and  you  can 
walk  in  and  see  them  for  a  dollEir  or  a 
dollar  and  a  half  He  knows  what  the 
conditions  are.  The  sheriff  of  his  county 
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will  tell  you  that  crime  has  risen,  in 
some  respects.  500  percent  in  that  area 
during  the  last  2  years. 

That  is  what  is  happening.  Those  are 
the  consequences. 

Are  we  bigots?  That  is  what  some 
would  call  us.  if  we  stand  here  and  try  to 
protect  and  defend  common  decency  and 
morality  in  American  social  life. 

Are  we?  Mr.  President,  I  say  to  you 
this  nomination  should  be  withdrawn. 
We  should  not  be  compelled  to  make  a 
long,  prolonged,  and  thorough  discus- 
sion of  these  issues.  What  Is  on  the  sur- 
face is  enough.  I  challenge  anybody  to 
read  the  record,  to  look  at  the  films,  to 
look  at  the  material,  to  look  at  what  this 
judge  said  who  tried  the  case,  and  then 
tell  me  that  one  who  votes  summarily  to 
reverse  a  conviction  on  it.  without  ex- 
planation, sanctioning  It.  giving  it  judi- 
cial sanction,  does  not  promote  obscenity 
and  filth.  Do  you  know  what  the  pur- 
veyors of  pornography  are  doing  now? 
They  are  advertising  these  films,  and 
this  pornographic  literature,  with  this 
statement.  I  hold  a  copy  of  an  advertise- 
ment in  my  hand.  These  advertisements 
are  appearing  in  many  cities.  In  Florida, 
specifically  Miami.  Fla..  from  the  Sep- 
tember 14  issue  of  the  Miami  News;  I 
quote  an  advertisement: 

Exclusive — 

Big  words,  headlines: 
Supreme  Court  Ruling. 

Then  It  says: 

100  percent  complete  nudity  no  longer 
obscene. 

A  Supreme  Court  holding. 

I  say  to  the  Senate,  in  view  of  the  pic- 
tures I  have  seen,  in  view  of  the  exhibits 
now  on  file  with  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  publishers  are  fully  jus- 
tified in  publishing  this  advertisement, 
and  they  are  not  exaggerating. 

I  say  that,  and  certain  Senators  would 
tell  me  that  we  should  be  silent,  not 
say  anything,  not  debate  it.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  think  that  anyone  who  has 
seen  these  pictures,  or  who  would  dare 
see  them,  will  stand  up  here  and  try  to 
justify  it.  except  to  say.  "Well,  maybe 
they  decided  it  on  some  other  basis." 

Well,  maybe  they  did.  but  I  say  to  the 
Senate,  the  American  people  have  got  a 
right  to  know  what  reason  the  Court  used 
as  a  basis  for  its  opinion.  The  conse- 
quences are  reprehensible.  They  are  de- 
structive. They  are  vile.  They  will  do 
great  damage  to  the  social  structure  of 
this  Nation. 

Yes.  I  say  it.  and  I  say  these  things 
without  reservation  and  without  fear 
of  successful  contradiction. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSET  J.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  seen  these  films.  I  have  heard  them 
described  a  number  of  times,  and  ac- 
cording to  any  old-fashioned  idea  of  ob- 
scenity, they  certainly  appear  to  have 
reached  the  zenith  of  obscenity. 

I  understand  that  these  decisions 
struck  down  a  number  of  State  laws. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes,  they  strike 
down  State  laws. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Eighteen. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  know  they  did  In  my 
State. 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  They  did  in  my 
State,  in  a  case  involving  an  article  In 
a  magazine,  or  a  book  or  booklet. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Our  State  Supreme 
Court  upheld  our  law  but  it  was  appealed 
and  also  struck  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  McCLEXLAN.  The  Court  struck  it 
down  with  a  per  curiam  decision  and  did 
not  say  what  was  wrong. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Court  makes  no 
attempt  to  protect  minors. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Court  suggests 
that  there  is  a  different  standard  be- 
tween minors  and  adults.  Apparently 
they  deal  with  it  by  saying,  "Well,  you 
cannot  protect  grownups.  They  have  a 
right  to  do  what  they  want  to.  You  can 
pass  a  law  to  protect  minors." 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  anyone 
can  deny  that  we  cannot  protect  the 
youth  of  this  land  if  we  legalize  this, 
even  though  we  prohibit  the  sale  of  such 
material  to  minors.  They  will  get  it,  and 
the  Senator  knows  they  will  get  it  to- 
day with  the  looseness  and  permissive- 
ness and  lawlessness  in  this  Nation.  The 
Senator  knows  they  will  get  it.  And  they 
are  getting  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  seems  to  me  from 
an  advertisement  of  the  nature  that  the 
Senator  read  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  restrict  the  showing  of  those  films  to 
adults.  There  would  not  h>e  any  way  on 
earth  to  protect  minors  and  to  prevent 
them  from  seeing  the  films  to  the  same 
degree  that  adults  can. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  think  that 
they  can  protect  the  youth.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator. 

However,  I  say  that  to  legalize  this 
filth  is  to  support  and  sustain  the  attack 
that  these  filth  manufacturers  are  mak- 
ing by  the  pornographic  commercializa- 
tion that  is  going  on  throughout  this 
country.  We  cannot  sustain  and  main- 
tain the  character  of  this  Nation  If  we 
demoralize  and  immoralize  the  youth  of 
this  coimtry, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  Going  back  to 
the  reasons  given,  as  I  understand,  these 
cases,  in  effect,  nullify  the  State  law  in 
some  10  or  12  cases — some  east  of  the 
Mi.-isissippi  River,  some  west  of  the  Mis- 
sisippi  River,  and  some  up  as  far  as  New 
York  State. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. One  film  that  came  out  in  New  York 
is  called  "Flaming  Creatures."  And, 
brother,  that  is  an  understatement. 

It  makes  one  sick  to  look  at  it.  It  is 
despicable.  Depraved  acts  are  displayed 
in  the  film. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  tell  us 
the  period  of  time  in  which  some  of  these 
cases  were  decided?  Did  they  not  ac- 
cumulate in  the  Court,  and  were  not  quite 
a  few  decisions  rendered  In  1966? 

Mr.  McCLELLAII.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  decisions  were  rendered  in  1966 
and  1967.  a  great  many  of  them.  I  think 
that  in  1966  alone,  as  I  recall  it.  there 
were  26  decisions.  Twenty-two  opinions 
were  reversals.  As  I  have  said,  many  of 
these  films  were  filth. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  cases  to  which  the 
Senator  refers  were  convictions  or  they 
would  not  have  been  in  the  Court. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Twenty-two  out  of  26 
convictions  were  reversed? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. I  think  one  of  them  was  not  re- 
versed. As  I  recall,  he  voted  for  reversal, 
but  I  am  not  sure.  We  will  check  that  out. 
I  had  not  intended  to  go  into  this  in 
detail  today,  because  I  say  again  that  if 
this  issue  is  going  to  be  thoroughly  de- 
bated— if  that  is  what  they  want — I  do 
not  think  that  they  should  come  here 
and  say  that  Mr.  Fortas  is  a  great  legal 
scholar  and  a  great  judge.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  way  we  should  discharge  our 
responsibility. 

These  things  must  be  delved  into,  and 
if  they  insist  that  this  matter  be  debated 
and  that  the  Senate  act  formally  and 
confirm  or  not  confirm-  the  nomination, 
the  things  must  be  gone  into. 

They  may  call  it  a  filibuster  or  what- 
ever they  care  to  call  it.  I  do  not  care 
what  they  call  it.  However,  there  are  men 
in  the  Senate  who  have  a  conviction  in 
depth  concerning  the  inequity  of  this 
thing.  Those  men  do  not  propose  to  re- 
main silent. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Are  those  films  avail- 
able so  that  they  can  be  seen  by  any 
Senator  who  wishes  to  view  them  for  his 
own  information? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Some  of  them  are 
available.  Some  of  them  were  made  ex- 
hibits. The  two  films  that  the  judge 
talked  about — where  the  language  he 
used  was  not  too  bad  because  he  kept  it 
as  nice  as  he  could  to  depict  and  describe 
the  pictures  as  he  saw  them — are  there, 
as  I  recall,  as  exhibits.  They  can  be  seen 
by  Senators. 

As  I  recall  it.  "Flaming  Creatures"  is 
an  exhibit  and  can  be  seen.  I  do  not  have 
a  member  of  the  staff  present  to  advise 
me  on  that.  However.  I  believe  that  I  am 
correct. 

There  are  dozens  of  these  magazines 
showing  what  I  have  described,  and  they 
are  there  as  exhibits. 

We  had  testimony  that  as  a  conse- 
quence of  these  decisions,  the  area 
is  flooded  with  these  pornographic 
materials. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  cov- 
ered that,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
they  are  available.  I  think  they  should 
be  available.  And  if  one  sees  his  duty  as 
I  do.  it  is  his  duty  at  least  to  view  some  of 
those  films  and  thereby  get  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  what  has  been  done  in  those  22 
cases. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  assimie  that  any 
Senator  can  arrange  to  see  them.  How- 
ever, if  they  are  to  be  shown  here — and 
let  the  record  reflect  that  they  were 
shown  and  that  Senators  viewed  them 
with  an  idea  of  knowing  exactly  what 
was  involved — then  I  must  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, that  we  will  have  to  move  to 
go  into  secret  session  and  clear  the 
galleries.  We  could  not  sit  in  here — I 
would  not — and  watch  those  pictures  run 
with  a  mixed  audience  in  the  galleries. 

Even  if  it  were  not  a  mixed  audience, 
we  would  want  this  room  to  be  dark. 
That  is  the  character  of  these  pictures. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Would  the  Senator  de- 
velop a  little  more  in  detail  the  method 
of  disposition  the  Court  used  as  to  these 
cases,  or  most  of  them,  as  to  whether 


they  gave  an  opinion?  The  Senator  said 
that  in  one  of  the  California  cases.  I  be- 
lieve, the  trial  judge  gave  a  written  opin- 
ion and  the  Senator  did  not  care  to  put 
that  opinion  in  the  record  because  the 
description  used  such  foul  language — 
and  it  had  to  be  foul — to  describe  the 
film.  However,  did  the  Court  give  any 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  17 
out  of  22  cases  were  reversed  during  the 
1966  term.  They  were  reversed  on  per 
curiam  opinions.  No  reason  was  given. 
That  includes  the  films  about  which  I 
have  talked  and  particularly  the  film  in 
the  Schackman  case.  That  is  the  film 
the  judge  viewed  in  the  trial  of  the  case 
and  made  his  finding  and  inserted  it  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how  did 
Mr.  Fortas  vote  on  that  decision? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  He  joined  in  the  per 
curiam  opinion  to  reverse  the  conviction. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  was  a  5-to-4  decision. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  not  intended  to 
go  into  this  aspect  of  the  case  today. 
These  things  will  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  We  are  trying  to 
get  them  fully  documented  so  as  to  show 
the  place  and  time  and  to  get  a  com- 
plete record. 

I  have  other  material  that  I  could 
read  about  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  ren- 
dered a  great  service  in  bringing  this 
material  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
gives  an  illustration  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  matter.  I  think  it  behooves  each  Sen- 
ator to  explore  and  examine  the  matter 
thoroughly  and  come  to  his  own  conclu- 
sions. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
seen  one  of  the  films  and  I  agree.  I  think 
it  is  a  Senator's  duty  to  look  at  the  films. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  very  important  point  to  make  in  this 
matter.  It  has  been  covered  very  well  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  But  I  think  it  is  of  ex- 
treme importance  that  the  decision  on 
the  matter  of  morals,  the  matter  of  public 
acceptance,  the  matter  of  what  is  decent 
and  acceptable  is  made  by  the  people 
in  the  community. 

In  setting  up  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, the  Founding  Fathers  made  certain 
that  the  wishes  of  the  people  should  per- 
tain in  all  matters.  On  this  basis,  we  have 
a  most  important  process,  which  is  the 
jury  trial.  In  many  of  these  cases  there 
had  been  a  jury  trial,  and  the  jury  had 
found  that  these  were  pornographic— 
these  films,  these  books,  these  photo- 
graphs. The  jury  found  without  question 
that  they  were  pornographic.  Then  this 
was  taken  to  the  next  court,  then  to  the 
next  court:  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  In  each 
case,  it  was  judged  to  be  pornographic. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  All  the  way  up. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  All  the  way  up. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Not  in  one  case,  but 
in  2  dozen  or  more. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Finally,  it  went  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  by  a  5-to-4  decision 
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In  most  cases — I  believe  In  all  cases.  If  1 
recall  correctly 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  believe  there  was 
an  exception,  because  some  members  oi 
the  Court  held  that  one  case  was  moot. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. But  the  reversal  reversed  every 
State  court  down  the  line  and  down  to  a 
trial  by  jury  at  the  outset. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Court  overruled 
the  jury. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  And  this  is  the  thing 
that  I  believe  is  of  extreme  importance. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Court  cited  no 
error  in  the  trial.  The  Court  cited  no 
error  in  the  proceedings.  It  simply  per 
curiam  summarily  reversed  the  convic- 
tion. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  believe  it  is  important 
to  note  that  the  trial  by  jury;  the  next 
step,  the  high  court:  the  next  step,  the 
higher  court;  and.  Anally,  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State  were  overruled  sum- 
marily by  a  5-to-4  decision. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  this 
tiroctfls  If  that  is  posisble. 
-  Mr- McCLELLAN  As  I  recall,  in  the 
county  of  Los  Angeles,  in  the  State  of 
California,  one  can  hardly  get  a  court 
to  issue  a  warrant  today.  They  simply 
are  taking  the  position.  "What  is  the  use? 
It  will  not  be  sustained."  And  it  is  dlffl- 
cult  to  get  anyone  to  try  to  prosecute. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  sheriff  of  Los  An- 
geles County,  which  I  believe  is  the  larg- 
est sheriffs  area  in  the  world — he  has 
the  responsibility  for  54  good-sized  com- 
munities— Sheriff  Peter  Pitchess.  who  Is 
a  former  member  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  a  man  of  high  esteem. 
a  leader  in  the  community  and  well  re- 
spected, invited  me  and  two  other  gen- 
tlemen to  come  to  his  oCBce  so  he  would 
have  a  chance  to  tell  us  what  was  hap- 
pening, to  show  us  what  the  results  were, 
and  to  explain  to  us  what  the  results 
were  as  it  spreads  across  the  country. 
This  is  how  I  first  came  to  knowledge  of 
these  motion  pictures  and  the  situation 
of  the  magazines,  the  printed  matter,  and 
the  photographs  that  can  be  bought  by 
anyone.  The  concentration  started  In  an 
area  between  Hollywood  and  Beverly 
Hills.  One  can  walk  into  a  bar.  buy  a 
glass  of  beer,  and  stand  there  and  look 
at  this  pure,  unadulterated  filth — noth- 
ing artistic,  nothing  to  recommend.  Pure 
pornography  is  the  way  judges  describe 
it. 

The  sheriff's  men  go  to  try  to  stop 
this,  and  they  are  told  that  this  show, 
this  obscenity  in  extreme.  Is  protected  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
protected  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  have  been  around:  I  have  seen  every- 
thing three  times;  but  I  was  so  shocked 
at  this  that  I  found  it  unbelievable.  And 
I  am  certain  that  the  Members  of  this 
distinguished  body  who  have  rot  seen 
these  things  carmot  imagine  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  Supreme 
Court  subpenaed  some  of  these  films. 
Whether  the  members  of  the  Court 
looked  at  the  films,  I  do  not  know.  But 
if  they  did  not  %1ew  the  films  and  made 
this  judgment,  I  believe  they  did  a  very 
dangerous  thing.  I  thir\lr  they  may  be 
flying  blind  in  this  instance.  If  they  did 
view  the  films  and  made  this  judgment. 


I  do  not  know  what  we  will  have  to  do 
in  order  to  remedy  this  situation,  because 
this  Is  not  just  vulgarity— this  is  the 
worst  possible  use  of  film  that  I  have 
ever  seen  or  could  imagine. 

I  hope  all  Members  of  the  Senate,  be- 
fore they  make  this  most  Important  de- 
cision— which  they  will  be  obliged  to 
make — have  an  opportunity  to  really 
know  what  we  are  talking  about  and 
really  understand  the  process,  the  steps, 
and  what  has  been  overthrown  by  the 
decision  of  this  Court  on  a  5-to-4 — very 
uncertain — reversal  of  the  decisions  of 
the  State  courts. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  yielding. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  his  contribution. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  situation  in  Cal- 
ifornia because  of  testimony  we  have  re- 
ceived and  from  exhibits  that  were 
brought  from  California,  which  have  been 
filed  with  the  committee.  I  know  that  the 
conditions  there  are  very  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  not  concluded  my 
remarks.  There  are  subjects  and  issues 
involved,  particularly  the  extrajudicial 
activities  of  the  nominee,  to  which  I  have 
not  even  referred  and  which  I  have  not 
discussed  in  any  particular  this  after- 
noon, but  which  I  shall  discuss  if  we  are 
compelled  to  continue  this  debate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  an  editorial  entitled  "New 
Chief  Justice,"  published  in  the  Arkansas 
Democrat  of  June  26,  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'  See  exhibit  1 .  > 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  Invite  special  at- 
tention to  '.he  last  paragraph  of  this 
editorial. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  my  earnest  hope — 
and  I  express  It  with  the  full  depth  of 
my  capacity  for  conviction  and  sincer- 
ity— that  this  nomination  will  now  be 
withdrawn. 

Now.  if  it  Is  not  withdrawn,  the  lead- 
ership of  this  body  should  promptly 
offer  a  resolution  or  a  motion  of  recom- 
mittal that  will  dispose  of  the  nomina- 
tion, so  far  as  concerns  any  further 
consideration  of  it  under  the  present 
circumstances. 

We  were  just  talking  about  court  de- 
cisions relating  to  pornography.  Sena- 
tors win  recall  that  a  few  days  ago. 
when  the  Senate  was  debating  the  gun- 
control  bill,  unexpectedly  In  the  course 
of  the  debate,  like  a  clap  of  thunder  out 
of  a  clear  sky,  the  minority  leader  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  sent  it  to  the 
desk,  and  had  it  read  and  printed.  As  I 
recall,  the  majority  leader  commended 
the  minority  leader  for  doing  so.  and 
gave  his  support  to  the  proposal.  It  was 
an  amendment  to  deny  to  the  Supreme 
Court  the  right  to  hear  obscenity  cases 
on  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  any 
State  court.  Some  of  us  raised  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  gun-control  bill 
was  the  proper  vehicle  for  such  legis- 
lation and  said  that  if  It  were  to  be 
made  a  vehicle  for  stripping  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  jurisdiction  that  It 
now  enjoys,  there  were  some  other  areas 
In  which  some  of  us  thought  the  juris- 
diction might  well  be  curbed.  As  a  result, 
the  next  day  that  amendment  was  with- 


drawn and  was  subsequently  Introduced 
as  a  bill,  S.  4058.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  th« 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  lai 
chapter  71,  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
"5  1466    Determinations  of  fact 

"In  every  criminal  action  arising  under 
this  chapter  or  under  any  other  statute  of  the 
United  States  determination  of  the  question 
whether  any  article,  matter,  thing,  device  or 
substance  Is  In  fact  obscene,  lewd,  lascivious. 
indecent,  vile,  or  filthy  shall  be  made  by  Vnt 
Jury,  without  comment  by  the  court  upon 
the  weight  of  the  evidence  relevant  to  that 
question,  unless  the  defendant  has  waived 
trial  by  Jury." 

(b)    The  section  analysis  of  that  chapter  is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 
"1466.  Determinations  of  fact". 

Sec.  2  (a)  Title  28.  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tie 
following  new  chapter: 

•Chapter  176.— ACTIONS  INVOLVING 

OBSCENITY  * 

Sec. 
"3001    Judicial  review 
"5  3001.  Judicial  review 

'(ai  In  any  criminal  action  arising  under 
any  statute  of  any  State  or  under  any  law  cf 
Hny  political  subdivision  of  any  State  for 
the  prosecution  of  any  person  for  the  pos- 
session, sale,  dissemination,  or  use  of  an? 
obscene,  lewd,  lascivious.  Indecent,  vile,  ir 
filthy  article,  matter,  thing,  device,  or  sub- 
stance, no  court  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  review,  reverse,  or  set 
aside  a  determination  made  by  a  court  c{ 
such  State  on  the  question  whether  such 
article,  mattrr.  thing,  device,  or  subst.ince 
Is  In  fact  obsecene.  lewd,  lascivious,  indecent 
vUe.  or  filthy." 

"(b)  In  any  criminal  action  arising  under 
any  statute  of  any  State  or  under  any  law  cl 
any  political  subdivision  of  any  State  for  the 
prosecution  of  any  person  for  the  possession 
sale,  dissemination,  or  use  of  any  obscene 
lewd.  lascivious.  Indecent,  vile,  or  filthy  arti- 
cle, matter,  thing,  device,  or  substance,  no 
court  of  the  United  States  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  review,  reverse,  or  set  aside  a  de- 
termination made  by  a  court  of  such  State 
on  the  question  whether  such  article,  matter 
thing,  device,  or  substance  is  in  fact  obsce:-.e. 
lewd,  lascivious,  indecent,  vile,  or  filthv " 

lb)    The  analysis  of  title  28.  United  St.ues 
Code,   preceding  part  I   thereof  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  Item: 
"176    Actions  Involving  ob.scenlty 3001" 

(c)    The  chapter  analysis  of  part  VI,  title 
28.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"176.  Actions  involving  obscenity 3001' 

Mr.  McCLETLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  provides  for  stripping  the  Supreme 
Court  of  its  jurisdiction  over  obscenity 
cases.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong,  but  I  do  not 
recall  that  Congress  has  ever  stripped 
the  Supreme  Court  of  jurisdiction  of 
anything  It  has  given  the  Court  hereto- 
fore. Has  it?  I  know  of  no  instance  Talk 
about  precedent:  This  Is  a  precedent 
Why?  Because  the  leadership  of  this 
body,  our  distinguished  leaders  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  sensed  the  terrible  con- 
ditions that  prevail  and  concluded,  I 
am  certain,  that  the  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  act  and  take  away  from  the 
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Supreme  Court  the  jurisdiction  to  con- 
sider the  filthy  cases  of  pornography 
that  the  Court  has  been  reversing  and 
sanctioning. 

Oh.  Mr.  President,  I  never  dreamed — I 
hear  some  who  say,  T  had  a  dream,"  but 
I  did  not  have  such  a  dream — that  the 
day  would  come  when  the  decisions  of 
tlie  Supreme  Court  would  cause  the 
leaders  of  this  body  to  rise  up  in  indig- 
nation and  demand  by  legislation  that 
they  be  stripped  of  jurisdiction  and 
power  to  pass  on  the  decency  of  litera- 
ture and  films  being  peddled  and  com- 
mercialized by  smut  manufacturers  of 
this  country.  But  It  happened;  It  is  here; 
it  Is  a  fact. 

Mr.  President,  this  nomination  should 

be  withdrawn.  I  hope  I  do  not  have  to 

speak  on  this  matter  again.  The  sooner 

llie  nomination  is  withdrawn,  the  better. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 

will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  wish  to  ask 

the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 

this  question.  Rather  than  to  withdraw 

from  the  Court  jurisdiction  to  hear  cases 

involving  pornography,  filth,  and  smut, 

would  It  not  be  better  to  put  men  on  that 

Court  to  hear  the  cases  who  have  better 

judgment? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  but  we  do  not  have  the  appoint- 
ing power.  However,  we  are  asked  to  ele- 
vate, to  promote,  and  to  give  our  ap- 
proval and  sanction  to  one  who  is  partly 
responsible,  at  least  one-fifth  responsible, 
for  the  conditions  which  I  just  described 
which  prompted  the  introduction  of  the 
bill  I  referred  to. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  understand  a  confer- 
e:.ce  report  Is  to  be  considered.  With 
that  In  mind  I  yield  the  floor,  because 
I  have  said  enough  unless  there  is  a 
prolonged  debate,  and  if  those  who  favor 
the  nomination  want  a  prolonged  debate 
there  is  much  more  that  can  be  said  In 
many  areas  that  have  not  been  touched 

on. 

ExHiBrr  1 

[Prom  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  June  26,  1968] 

New  Chief  Justice 

Republican  Senators  Thurmond,  Tower 
.i.nd  GrlfBn  are  Indulging  themselves  In 
wishful  thinking  If  they  believe  that  (1) 
L\ndon  Johnson  is  going  to  wait  on  the  new 
President  to  appoint  a  chief  Justice  and  (2) 
thit  they  could  block  his  appointment  if  he 
doesn't, 

LBJ  may  be  a  lame  duck  but  he  hasn't 
lo.st  his  quack.  Why  should  he.  with  six 
months  to  go?  If  you  were  he  and  took  the 
pride  In  the  social  changes  effected  by  the 
court,  wouldn't  you  make  the  appointment 
n  replace  the  retiring  Earl  Warren? 

From  the  point  of  view  of  those  who 
would  like  to  see  more  Interpretation  and 
less  creation  of  laws  by  the  court,  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  we  might  come  out  bet- 
ter with  a  Johnson  appointment.  Since  he 
Isn't  running  for  anything,  he  could  make  a 
nonpoUtlcal  appointment  If  he  wanted  to. 
(Some  say  this  would  be  an  Impossibility  for 
Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson,  but  these  same  peo- 
ple never  thought  he  would  voluntarily  back 
out  of  the  1968  campaign,  either.) 

But  the  new  President,  provided  that  he 
Is  either  Dick  Nixon  or  Hubert  Humphrey, 
won't  be  that  unfettered.  Both  Nixon,  be- 
cause of  his  conservative  philosophy,  and 
Humphrey,  because  of  his  support  of  the 
Vietnam    War.    have    alienated    the    liberal 
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community.  In  order  to  get  its  support,  both 
of  them  will  have  to  make  all  kinds  of  prom- 
ises, and  there  is  nothing  the  liberals  in 
either  party  would  like  better  than  the  nam- 
ing of  one  of  their  number  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

As  for  blocking  President  Johnson's  ap- 
pointment, this  is  nonsense.  The  Senate  has 
done  this  21  times  In  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try but  only  once  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. In  1930.  It  rejected  by  a  vote  of  41  to 
39  Hoover's  appointment  of  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  Judge  John  J.  Parker  because  in 
those  dark  days  of  bootlegging  and  depression 
he  was  thought  to  be  (would  you  believe  It?) 
too  conservative.  But  while  there  have  been 
other  controversial  appointments — Brandeis. 
Black,  Stone.  Hughes.  Warren — the  Senate's 
power  to  advise  and  consent  In  Supreme 
Court  appointments  has  yielded  to  party 
loyally,  which  was  unforseen  by  the  framers 
of  the  constitution.  Despite  the  harassment 
of  Thurgood  Marshall  and  the  opposition 
that  developed  Just  because  he  was  a  Negro, 
he  was  confirmed  last  fall  by  a  vote  of  69 
to  11,  With  63  Democrats  and  only  36  JRe- 
publlcans  in  the  Senate,  the  President  cduld 
almost  get  Gunnar  Myrdal  confirmed  If  he 
set  his  mind  to  it 

Hopefully.  Mr.  Johnson  will  not  reach  so 
far  to  his  left.  The  chief  Justice,  it  seems 
to  us.  should  come  from  the  great  middle 
ground,  which  Is  where  most  Americans 
stand.  Right  now  the  court  Is  overloaded 
with  liberals — activists  like  Warren,  who 
without  batting  an  eye  will  overturn  any 
precedent  In  order  to  expand  the  rights  of 
individuals.  Besides  Warren  these  activists 
Include  Marshall.  Brennan.  Fortas  and  Doug- 
las— and  quite  often.  Justice  Hugo  Black 
Joins  them.  There  are  only  three— White.  Har- 
lan and  Stewart — who  speak  for  the  mod- 
erates, although  not  consistently,  as  evi- 
denced by  Justice  Stewart's  amazing  resur- 
rection last  week  of  an  1866  anti-slave  law  to 
support  open  housing. 

The  Warren  Court,  wltli  Just  two  decisions, 
desegregation  and  one-man,  one-vote,  has 
had  as  profound  an  effect  on  this  country  as 
any  other  group  of  men  in  our  history.  Some 
of  Its  decisions  have  been  good;  many  of 
them  have  been  bad.  and  practically  all  of 
ihem  have  been  extreme.  One  very  obvious 
result  Is  the  widespread  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence In  this  country;  another  is  the  lack 
of  respect  for  the  Supreme  Court  Itself. 

The  mood  of  the  nation,  the  results  of 
the  political  primaries,  the  confusion  of  our 
young  people  ...  all  these  things  would  sug- 
gest that  the  Supreme  Court  has  had  enough 
Judicial  extremism  these  past  15  years.  It  Is 
now  time  to  appoint  a  different  type  of  man 
as  chief  Justice — not  one  who  would  take 
the  country  back  in  time  but  one  who  would 
give  it  a  little  first-aid  and  conciliation. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  seven  editorials  and  an  article 
urging  that  the  Senate  advise  and  either 
consent  to  or  reject  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas  on  its  merits,  and  not 
through  filibuster. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  22,  19681 
The  Real  Threat  to  Law  and  Order 

The  gods  on  Mt.  Olympus  must  rock  with 
laughter  as  they  view  the  godlike  mortals  of 
the  United  Statis  Senate  on  Capitol  Hill  pre- 
paring for  the  great  Fortas  filibuster.  The  fill- 
buster,  you  understand.  Is  to  have  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  most  of  those  stalwart 
Southern  Senators  who  have  for  so  long  stood 
four-square  for  "law  and  order"  as  they 
choose  to  define  It — and  for  outright  defiance 
of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

Mouthing  phrases  about  "massive  resist- 


ance" and  clamoring  for  a  sterner  adminis- 
tration of  Justice — by  which  they  mean  a  dis- 
regard of  due  process — these  solons  have  in- 
continently labored  throughout  their  Senate 
careers  to  oppose  the  enforcement  of  every 
edict  of  the  Federal  courts  respecting  the 
civil  rights  of  Negroes  and  every  measure  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  to  protect  those  civil 
rights.  Looking  at  the  law  as  no  more  than  a 
.system  of  retribution,  they  have  sought  In- 
cessantly to  strip  it  of  those  procedural  safe- 
guards which  civilized  men  have  devised  to 
protect  liberty  and  assure  Justice. 

Abe  Fortas  is  their  target  because  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  their  target.  They  do  not 
want  him  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  for  the  same  reason  that  they  do  not 
want  Earl  Warren  as  Chief  Justice — because 
these  are  men  who  recognize  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States — like  any  funda- 
mental charter — is  designed  to  impose  re- 
straints on  the  passions  and  impetuosities  of 
rulers  and  peoples.  It  decrees  that  there  are 
things  that  may  not  be  done,  however  well- 
intentioned,  by  policemen  or  prosecutors  or 
censors,  by  legislative  bodies  or  by  executive 
agencies,  impatient  with  these  restraints  as 
they  are  impatient  with  whatever  thwarts 
their  own  intransigent  views  of  law  and  or- 
der, they  seek  to  destroy  the  authority  of 
the  Supreme  Court — and  thus  to  destroy  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution, 

And  this,  in  simple  truth,  is  the  real  threat 
to  law  and  order  In  the  United  States.  It 
would  substitute  for  the  rule  of  law  the 
absolute  authority  of  transient  legislative 
majorities.  It  would  subordinate  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  Government  to  the  Legislative, 
making  subservience  to  prevailing  congres- 
sional attitudes  the  price  of  confirmation  to 
Judicial  ofSce 

It  would  not  do  to  acknowledge  this,  of 
course,  so  the  case  against  Justice  Fortas  has 
been  dressed  up  in  a  variety  of  subterfuges, 
A  President  soon  to  leave  office  shouldn't 
have  nominated  him;  he  shouldn't  have  told 
the  President  the  time  of  day,  even  when 
asked,  once  he  ascended  the  Supreme  bench: 
he  took  part  in  a  per  curiam  decision  re- 
straining suppression  of  a  film  which  Strom 
Thurmond  considers  dirty. 

The  transparency  and  absurdity  of  these 
trumped  up  allegations  made.  It  necessary  to 
come  up  with  something  more  damaging. 
Scratch  long  enough  into  the  private  lives 
of  moEt  public  men  and  you  will  find  some- 
thing they  wish  they  hadn't  done.  Justice 
Fortas  took  a  foolishly  fat  fee  for  conducting 
a  series  of  seminars  at  American  University; 
and  one  of  the  persons  who  contributed  to 
his  honorarium  may  become  a  litigant  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court.  There  is  no  use 
trying  to  defend  this  impropriety  or  to  pre- 
tend that  it  would  not  have  been  more 
fastidious  had  the  Justice  declined  any 
honorarium  at  all.  But  does  the  offense  really 
constitute  a  ground  for  impeachment — or 
even  for  disqualification  for  advancement  to 
the  Chief  Justiceship?  It  is  at  best  a  make- 
weight argument  against  confirmation.  But 
it  is  no  more  a  novelty  among  Justices  than 
the  counseling  of  President. 

In  the  course  of  the  tedious  and  frustrating 
filibuster  which  is  about  to  commence,  it  is 
important  to  keep  one's  eye  on  the  main 
issue.  The  main  issue  is  that  the  United 
States  Senate  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  vote 
on  the  confirmation  of  Abe  Fortas.  An  Asso- 
ciated Press  survey  released  the  other  day 
found  47  Senators  favoring  confirmation,  27 
opposed.  22  undecided  and  4  were  not 
reached. 

A  filibuster  is  the  natural  weapon  of  Sena- 
tors who  know  that  they  cannot  win  their 
cause  by  argument  or  by  reason  or  on  the 
merits.  And  so  they  rely  on  sheer  obstruc- 
tionism— on  blocking  rather  than  accepting 
■majority  rule.  Their  aim  is  a  monstrous  one. 
They  seek  to  destroy  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  Supreme  Court.  They 
threaten  the  very  !dea  of  an  ordered  system 
of  liberty  under  law. 
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[From  the  New  York  Time*.  Sept.  21,  1968) 

TH«  VoWTkB  DKBATK 

An  ugly  dispute  U  expected  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  early  next  week  when  debate  be- 
gin* on  the  nomlnaUon  of  Aaaoclate  Justice 
Abe  Portaa  to  be  Chief  JuaUce  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  debate  Umlta  itself  to  the  cen- 
tral Issue  of  Mr.  Fortas'  quaimcaUona  for  the 
highest  Judicial  office  In  the  country,  it  will 
be  a  useful  and  necessary  exercise  of  the  Sen- 
ates  constitutional  right  to  advise  and  con- 
sent. ^  ^, 

On  the  basis  of  the  general  level  of  discus- 
sion in  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  only 
way  the  Senate  can  go  Is  up.  Southern  Sena- 
tors led  by  Chairman  Eastland  of  Mississippi 
and  Mr.  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina  tried  to 
hang  JusUce  Fortas  for  all  the  civil  rlghW 
decisions  of  recent  years  and.  meet  fantastic 
of  aU.  for  the  Supreme  Court's  poelUon  ( usu- 
ally without  opinion)  on  freedom  to  pubUsh 
and  to  exhibit  magazines  and  movies  alleged 
to  be  obscene.  After  nearly  three  months,  the 
Judiciary  Committee  by  11  to  6  did  recom- 
mend to  the  full  Senate  that  Mr  Fortas  be 
approved. 

The  Senate  can.  and  we  hope  will,  elevate 
the  discussion  In  coming  days  It  has  a  clear 
right  VI -measure  Mr.  Fortas"  conduct  on  the 
bench  .ag»lnst  that  of  his  colleagues  and  his 
predecessors.  It  should  take  up  any  matters 
that  shed  light  on  his  respect  for  the  ethical 
standards  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice.  It 
sboiUd  surely  explore  his  views  on  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Judicial,  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  Federal  Oovernment. 

Mr.  Fortas  has  been  accused  of  extrajudi- 
cial activities  while  on  the  bench.  Including 
giving  advice  to  the  President  on  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  subjects  and  accepting 
an  inordinately  large  fee  for  teaching  a  uni- 
versity semlnir  Such  accusations  are  per- 
fectly projjer  subjects  of  discussion  In  the 
Senate. 

But  there  Is  no  need  for  personal  vilifica- 
tion; for  charges  of  cronyism"  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson;  for  a  replay  of  Mr.  Fortas'  and 
the  Court's  opinions  on  civil  rights,  the 
"pornography"  test  cases  and  the  landmark 
decisions  on  the  rights  of  criminal  defend- 
ants. 

This  Is  the  stufi  of  filibuster,  not  debate. 
Unfortunately,  a  filibuster  Is  threatened  At- 
torney General  Ramsey  Clark — who  is  emerg- 
ing as  a  bulwark  In  Washington  against  emo- 
tionalism— said  that  those  Senators  who  at- 
tempt flllbxister  will  really  be  trying  to  "undo 
the  great  progress  made  in  civil  rights  these 
past  few  years." 

When  the  entire  record  is  fairly  weighed  by 
the  Senate  we  believe  Mr.  Fortas  will  be  con- 
firmed. He  has  excellent  Judicial  qualifica- 
tions and  he  has  already  proved  his  value  on 
the  Supreme  Court.  His  peers  think  so;  a 
group  of  151  prominent  attorneys.  Including 
twenty  law  school  deans  and  seven  past  presi- 
dents of  the  American  Bar  Association,  have 
urged  approval  of  his  nomination. 

There  Is  an  added  reason  for  the  Senate 
to  act  and  vote  without  undue  delay.  The 
new  Supreme  Court  term  opens  Oct.  7.  For 
a  filibuster  to  be  in  progress  while  cases  are 
being  heard — and  while  Associate  Justice 
Fortas.  on  the  bench.  Is  In  dally  danger  of 
having  his  name  maligned — would  be  disrup- 
tive and  an  Intrusion  upon  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  Government.  When  the  new 
October  term  begins,  the  Chief  Justice  should 
be  Abe  Fortas. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  8.   1968) 

THX    PRESroXNT.    THE    SKNATS    AND   TH«    COTTKT 

The  Idea  that  President  Johnson  should 
have  abstained  from  nominating  a  new  Chief 
Justice  In  order  to  allow  the  next  President 
to  make  that  choice  ought  to  be  understood 
for  what  It  Is:  a  phony  gimmick,  so  alien 
to  American  tradition,  so  devastating  to  the 
operations  of  the  Supreme  Court,  so  open 
to  retaliation  that  It  can  only  be  a  smoke- 
screen  behind  which  politicians  hide  their 


animosity  toward  the  Preeldent  on  their  real 
reasons  for  opposing  Mr   Fortas. 

The  Idea  promulgated  by  Governor  Agnew 
that  the  current  situation  Is  all  the  fault  of 
Chief  Justice  Warren  Is  the  same  kind  of 
gimmick  Since  the  summer  Is  the  only  time 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  can  leave 
It  without  disrupting  Its  activities,  the  full 
Implication  of  the  Governor's  comment  is 
that  a  Justice  Is  denied  the  right  to  retire 
In  presidential  election  years  regardless  of  his 
age  or  personal  Inclination. 

Despite  the  statements  of  Sen.  Robert  Grif- 
fin and  Richard  M  Nixon  that  Mr,  Johnson 
should  have  held  the  nomination  open  for 
the  Incoming  President,  all  of  American  his- 
tory says  he  should  have  not.  No  President 
has  ever  handed  a  vacancy  on  the  Supreme 
Court  along  to  his  successor  without  trying 
to  fill  It.  George  Washington  was  the  first 
to  nominate  a  Justice  during  an  election  year 
and  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  was  the  last  In 
between.  Adams.  Jefferson,  John  Q.  Adams. 
Van  Buren.  Tyler,  Fillmore,  Buchanan,  Hayes. 
Cleveland.  Harrison.  Taft.  Wilson.  Hoover, 
and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  sei.t  nominations 
to  t^.e  Senate  during  an  election  year.  In  fact 
eight  of  those  Presidents  made  nominations 
for  Supreme  Court  seats  after  the  election 
in  which  their  successor  was  chosen  but  be- 
fore the  date  arrived  for  him  to  take  office. 

Similarly,  there  Is  no  tradition  In  Amer- 
ican history  of  the  Senate  denying  confirma- 
tion to  nominees  In  order  to  give  an  Incom- 
ing President  a  chance  to  choose  a  diOerent 
man.  Five  of  the  96  men  to  sit  on  that  bench 
were  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  although  they 
were  nominated  by  a  President  who  had  al- 
ready been  voted  out  of  office.  Among  those 
Is  John  Marshall,  the  greatest  Chief  Justice 
of  all.  who  was  nominated  by  John  Adams 
in  January  of  1801  after  Adams  had  lost  the 
Presidency  to  ThomM  Jefferson.  Another  11 
were  nominated  by  a  President  a  few  months 
before  an  election  Among  those  were  Chief 
Justice  Oliver  Ellsworth  who  was  nominated 
by  George  Washington  In  March  of  1796,  and 
Chief  JusUce  MelvlUe  W.  Fuller  who  was 
nominated  by  Grover  Cleveland  In  May  of 
1882. 

Only  two  of  the  11  Presidents  who  sent 
Supreme  Court  nominations  to  the  Senate 
in  the  ten  months  Immediately  preceding  an 
election  have  had  their  choices  turned  down. 
Those  two.  John  Tyler  in  1844  and  Millard 
Fillmore  in  1852.  were  caught  In  the  pollUcal 
and  sectional  bitterness  of  their  times.  Tyler 
made  five  nominations  to  fill  two  vacancies 
Just  before  and  Just  after  the  1844  election 
and  had  only  one  confirmed.  The  Senate  re- 
fused to  confirm  all  three  of  the  men  nomi- 
nated by  Fillmore  in  his  last  year  in  office. 
Three  other  Presidents,  John  Q.  Adams^ 
James  Buchanan  and  Rutherford  B.  Hayes: 
were  unsuccessful  in  their  efforts  to  fill  Su- 
preme Court  vacancies  in  their  last  months 
In  office  but  each  of  the  three  sent  his  nomi- 
nation to  the  Hill  after  his  successor  had 
been  chosen. 

Only  once  since  the  Civil  War  has  the  Sen- 
ate refused  to  confirm  a  nomination  made  by 
a  President  during  an  election  year.  That  was 
when  retiring  President  Hayes  appointed 
Stanley  Matthews  two  months  after  the  1880 
election.  The  Senate  refused  to  act  pending 
the  Inaugxiratlon  of  President  Garfield  Gar- 
field promptly  resubmitted  Matthews'  name 
and  he  was  then  confirmed.  Since  that  time 
the  Senate  has  confirmed  before  that  year's 
election  nominations  made  In  May  of  1888. 
July  of  1892,  Febrxiary  of  1893.  February  of 
1912.  January  and  July  of  1916.  March  of  1932 
and  January  of  1940.  The  latest  election  year 
nomination  was  made  on  Oct.  16,  1956.  by 
President  Elsenhower.  That  was  of  Justice 
William  J.  Brennan  Jr..  who  served  with  a 
recess  appointment  until  he  was  confirmed 
the  following  March. 

These  facts,  we  think,  make  It  clear  that 
there  Is  no  substance  to  the  claim  of  Senator 
Griffin  and  Mr.  Nixon  that  President  Johnson 
should  have  deferred  to  his  successor  In  se- 
lecting a  new  Chief  Justice.  This  Is  particu- 


larly true  in  light  of  the  difficulties  a  delay 
until  next  spring  In  replacing  Chief  Justice 
Warren  will  impose  on  the  Supreme  Court 

Nor  do  we  think  there  is  any  substance  to 
the  claim  that  the  Senate  should  entorce 
such  a  period  of  abstinence  upon  the  Presu 
dent.  Mr.  Nixon  should  be  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  possibility  that  a  barrier  erected  by 
his  friends  In  the  Senate  now  could  encour- 
age other  Senators  to  erect  a  similar  barrier 
If  be  Is  elected  and  has  the  opportunity  lo 
make  nominations  to  the  Court.  The  spirit  of 
retaliation  has  ranked  high  In  history  among 
the  causes  of  senatorial  refusal  to  confirm 
presidential  nominees  to  the  Court  Of  tbe 
19  men  tbe  Senate  has  turned  away,  U  Mere 
caught  In  the  violent  struggles  between  ihe 
President  and  the  Senate  between  1830  and 
1870. 

Since  Mr.  Nixon  can  look  forward  to  mak- 
ing two  or  three  nominations  within  the  next 
four  years,  if  he  is  elected  and  even  il  the 
pending  nominations  are  confirmed,  he  would 
do  well  to  reconsider  the  false  ground  on 
which  his  latest  comment  about  the  Fortas 
nomination  is  based,  particularly  In  light  of 
the  fact  that  he  considers  Mr,  Fortas  to  be 
"one  of  the  most  able  Justices  in  tbe  country" 

(From  the  Denver  Post,   Aug.   18.   1968 1 

Bring   Fortas   Appointment   to   a   Vorr 

The  U.S.  Senate  will  be  guilty  of  shameless 
poUtlcallzlng  If  It  does  not  move  promptly 
when  it  reconvenes  in  September,  to  cut  ort 
debate  and  bring  to  a  vote  the  nomination 
of  JusUce  Abe  Fortas  to  be  chief  Justice  ol 
the  Supreme  Court. 

For  179  years  the  Senate  has  recognized 
that  whenever  there  is  a  position  on  the 
court  to  be  filled,  the  president  then  in  oi- 
flce — whether  he  has  four  years,  one  year, 
one  month  or  even  a  shorter  time  still  to 
serve — has  full  constitutional  power  to  make 
the  necessary  appointment. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  in  history  a 
group  of  headstrong  senators  are  trying  to 
thwart  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
President. 

They  argue  that  because  President  John- 
son had  only  7  months  left  to  serve  when 
he  nominated  Fortas  the  Senate  should  not 
permit  him  to  name  a  new  chief  Justice. 

Republican  members  of  the  antl-Forias 
group  are  acting  out  of  raw  partisan  con- 
siderations. They  are  hopeful  that,  if  a  vote 
on  Fortas  can  be  prevented  by  means  o(  a 
filibuster  this  year,  Richard  Nixon  may  enter 
the  White  House  next  January  and  have  the 
opportunity  as  one  of  Ills  first  acts  to  name 
a  Republican  to  head  the  court. 

Their  position  is  unworthy  of  the  Grand 
Old  Party  and  it  Is  significant  that  some  of 
the  most  highly  respected  senate  Republi- 
cans, including  Everett  Dlrksen  of  Illinois, 
Edward  W.  Brooke  of  Massachusetts  and 
Clifford  P.  Case  of  New  Jersey,  are  having 
nothing  to  do  with  It. 

Also,  their  position  has  alarmed  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  and  well  It  might. 

What  they  are  really  trying  to  do  is  make 
the  chance  to  name  a  chief  Justice  a  son 
of  bonus  prize  for  the  winner  in  the  Novem- 
ber election.  The  result  might  well  be  to 
encourage  presidential  candidates  to  use  I'le 
court  position  for  vote  bargaining  purposes. 

The  court,  obviously,  should  not  become 
the  football  in  the  game  of  politics.  The  in- 
tegrity of  our  entire  system  of  Justice  re- 
quires that  court  appointments  be  made  lor 
merit   rather  than  for  patronage. 

On  the  basis  of  merit  and  qualifications 
Fortas  cannot  be  faulted. 

Joining  with  the  antl-Fortas  Republicans 
are  certain  southern  Democratic  senators. 

They  have  been  using  red  herring  tactics. 
talking  a  great  deal  about  certain  court 
opinions  In  which  Fortas  has  participated 
relating  to  the  constitutional  rights  of  ac- 
cused persons  and  to  pornography. 

Their  disreputable  effort  to  make  It  appear 
that  Fortas  favors  criminals  and  peddlers  of 
sex  probably  has  fooled  no  one.  It  seems  ob- 
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vlous  their  real  objection  to  Fortas  Is  his 
liberal  position  on  the  right  of  all  persons, 
regardless  of  race,  color  or  wealth,  to  fair 
and  equal  treatment  before  the  law. 

These  southerners  hope  that  If  Fortas  can 
be  kept  out  of  the  chair  of  the  chief  Justice, 
someone  less  liberal  than  he  will  be  nomi- 
nated in  the  future. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Senate  will 
approve  the  Fortas  appointment  If  It  can  be 
brought  to  a  vote.  The  minority  opposed  to 
him  Is  setting  a  dangerous  precedent  for 
interference  by  the  legislative  branch  with 
the  work  of  the  co-equal  and  Independent 
judicial  branch  of  government. 

Theirs  is  a  sorry  performance  which  the 
Senate  majority  must  move  promptly  to  set 
right.  

I  From    the    Detroit    Free    Press,    Sept.    16, 

1968] 

THE     Senate     Should     Vote     on      Fortas 

Nomination 

The  historic  fight  over  the  nomination  of 
Abe  Fortas  as  chief  Justice  should,  by  all 
rights,  reach  the  first  of  a  series  of  climaxes 
tomorrow.  If  a  quorum  can  be  assembled,  and 
If  a  coalition  of  committee  members  does 
not  block  the  nomination  from  going  to  the 
floor,  the  Judiciary  Committee  should  re- 
port the  nomination  out  then. 

It  Is  probable  that  President  Johnson's 
nominee  will  pass  this  first  test.  If  only 
lecause  some  of  his  opponents  accept  the 
logical  argument  that  this  ought  to  be 
decided  by  the  full  Senate.  Sen.  Sam  Ervln 
of  North  Carolina,  for  one,  has  accepted  this 
position. 

But  what  happens  then?  The  Constitu- 
tion says  that  the  Senate  should  give  Its 
advice  and  grant  or  withhold  Its  consent  to 
the  appointment.  This  is  a  vested  constitu- 
tional right,  and  Sen.  Robert  Griffin  Is  cor- 
rect when  he  says  It  Is  not  a  pro  forma 
right. 

Sen.  Griffin's  original  argument,  that  a 
lame  duck  President  should  not  make  such 
appointments,  Is  absurd,  but  If  he  wants  to 
base  his  vote  on  that  reasoning,  that  Is  his 
prerogative.  He  is  also  correct  in  telling  Mr. 
Nixon  to  stay  out. 

If  Strom  Thurmond  wants  to  base  his 
conclusions  on  the  dirty  movies  that  were 
protected  from  the  censor's  wrath  by  a 
Fortas  ruling,  this  Is  his  privilege  too.  Or  a 
senator  may  take  umbrage  at  the  assistance 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas  gave  to  President  John- 
son while  sitting  on  the  court  (and  he  would 
be  on  better  grounds  here) . 

Certainly  some  will  object  to  the  source 
as  well  as  the  size  of  the  fees  Mr.  Fortas 
collected  for  teaching  a  seminar  at  Ameri- 
can University. 

For  that  matter.  If  a  senator  chooses  to 
vote  against  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  because  the 
justice's  wife  smokes  cigars  and  he  plays 
the  vioUn,  the  Constitution  would  uphold 
him  No  senator  even  has  to  explain  why  he 
votes  against  confirmation. 

What  Is  so  obnoxious  about  the  antl- 
Fortas  crusade,  however.  Is  not  the  grounds 
on  which  the  opponents  have  tried  to  stop 
the  confirmation.  The  objectionable  aspect 
Is  that  the  nominations  may  be  defeated  by 
a  minority  of  senators  whose  chief  weapon  is 
a  talent  for  sustained  talk.  At  this  point, 
at  least,  the  antl-Fortas  forces  will  not  per- 
mit a  vote  on  the  Senate  fioor. 

And  If  the  filibuster  Is  customarily  ob- 
jectionable as  an  instrument  for  frustrating 
the  majority  will.  It  Is  doubly  so  In  this 
instance.  A  Judicial  nomination  Is  a  perish- 
able commodity,  especially  when  the  Presi- 
dent Is  approaching  the  end  of  his  term. 
To  delay  It  may  well  be  to  kill  It,  even 
though  there  seems  to  be  a  majority  willing 
to  support  the  nomination. 

The  court  and  the  country  deserve  a 
clearcut  decision,  not  a  stalemate.  The  Sen- 
ate should  either  vote  Mr.  Fortas  up  or  vote 
him  down.  And  If  Sen,  Griffin  really  has  the 
Interest  of  the  court  at  heart,  he  will  see 
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that   the   whole  Senate   is   not  denied   the 
opportunity  to  vote. 


[From  the  Denver  Post,  Sept.  8,  1968) 
Fortas  Is  Worth  a  Filibusteh 
About  tbe  last  thing  the  country  needs  In 
this  tense  and  contentious  autumn  Is  a  fili- 
buster In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

If  a  filibuster,  however.  Is  the  price  that 
has  to  be  paid  to  win  confirmation  for  Abe 
Fortas  as  chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
then  we  believe  the  price  is  not  too  high. 

We  do  not  believe  President  Johnson  ought 
to  withdraw  Fortas'  name.  We  believe  he  and 
the  Senate  leadership  of  both  parties  ought 
to  Insist  on  a  vote  on  the  Fortas  nomination, 
even  If  they  have  to  sit  through  a  filibuster 
until  Christmas  In  order  to  get  It. 

A  majority  of  the  Senate,  which  includes 
Senate  Republican  Leader  Everett  Dlrksen, 
favors  the  Fortas  nomination  and  will  vote 
for  It  If  It  gets  a  chance. 

But  a  minority  made  up  of  conservative 
Republicans  and  Southern  Democrats  Is  set 
to  talk  the  nomination  to  death.  At  this 
stage,  the  administration  cannot  muster  the 
two-thirds  vote  necessary  to  Invoke  cloture 
and  break  the  filibuster. 

But  once  the  flUbusterers  take  the  floor 
and  shut  oS  the  business  of  tbe  Senate  and 
the  nation,  the  mood  of  the  Senate  might 
shift  in  favor  of  cloture.  Or  the  mood  of  the 
nation  might  force  it  to  shift. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  ridiculous 
and  irritating  spectacle  than  a  meaningless 
talkathon  carried  on  by  a  minority  to  thwart 
the  vrtll  of  the  Senate  and  keep  the  Pres'dent 
of  the  United  States  from  exercising  his  con- 
stitutional p>ower  to  appoint  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court, 

Members  of  the  Senate  will  be  eager  to 
wind  up  their  business  and  return  home  for 
the  campaign.  The  country  will  be  impatient 
with  foolish  antics  in  the  Senate  at  a  time 
when  grave  national  problems  need  attention. 
Let  the  Senate  leadership  keep  the  Senate 
In  session  through  a  month  of  foolish  fili- 
bustering and  the  case  for  cloture  will  be- 
come Increasingly  comp»elllng, 

Abe  Fortas,  as  this  newspaper  has  pointed 
out  repeatedly,  is  extraordinarily  well  quali- 
fied to  be  chief  Justice,  Few  men  In  our  Judi- 
cial history  have  brought  such  a  dlEtln- 
gulshed  record  to  the  post. 

But  the  Issue  Is  larger  than  Fortas.  The 
issue  is  whether  the  Senate  will  use  its  power 
to  advise  and  consent  as  a  means  of  vetoing 
or  reshaping  the  constitutional  doctrines  de- 
veloped by  the  Judicial  branch  of  govern- 
ment. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  greater  danger  to 
the  constitutional  separation  of  powers,  and 
the  precedents  set  in  this  case  could  haunt 
the  nation  for  generations  to  come. 

If  a  minority  can  now  block  Fortas.  there 
will  be  a  standing  temptation  to  make  every 
Judicial  appointment  in  the  future  into  a 
political  tug-of-war. 

Fortas  deserves  to  be  confirmed.  And  the 
majority  In  the  Senate  ought  to  be  able  to 
outlast  the  minority  that  wants  to  block  his 
confirmation.  Let  the  battle  be  Joined,  and 
let  the  filibuster  begin.  If  it  must. 


lame  duck,  should  permit  his  successor  to 
select  new  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
as  vacancies  occurred.  In  the  course  of 
lengthy  hearings  on  Fortas,  however,  new 
arguments  against  confirming  him  arose. 

It  develoi>ed.  for  example,  that  while  a 
member  of  the  court  the  associate  Justice 
on  a  number  of  occasions  acted  as  an  adviser 
to  the  President  on  diverse  matters.  Though 
Fortas  himself  cited  extensive  precedent 
wherein  members  of  the  court  have  been 
called  upon  by  various  Presidents  for  advice 
or  other  services,  his  specific  relations  with 
Mr.  Johnson  clearly  raised  troubling  ques- 
tions of  propriety  in  many  minds. 

Questions  were  also  raised  about  contro- 
versial decisions  written  or  concurred  in  by 
Fortas  as  part  of  the  so-called  liberal  major- 
ity on  the  high  court.  The  scope  and  direc- 
tion of  some  of  these  rulings  and  the  reason- 
ing used  to  support  them  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  additional  opposition  to  his  nomina- 
tion. 

In  any  event  the  Judiciary  Committee 
hearings  on  Fortas  have  provided  ample  op- 
portunity for  a  full  airing  of  his  record  and 
qualifications.  As  a  result  opponents  of  his 
nomination  say  they  believe  a  good  case  has 
been  made  for  rejecting  blm  as  chief  Justice. 
That  choice,  however,  is  still  up  to  the  entire 
Senate, 

Up  to  now  a  minority  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  been  able  to  block  any  floor 
action.  Should  the  Issue  reach  the  fioor, 
moreover,  a  filibuster  to  prevent  a  decision 
is  threatened.  Both  of  these  tactics  are 
wrong  and  dangerous. 

They  are  wrong  because  they  would  permit 
a  minority  which  may  not  reflect  the  popu- 
lar will  or  Interest  to  impose  its  wishes  on 
a  body  representing  the  entire  citizenry.  And 
they  are  dangerous  because  of  the  precedent 
they  could  set  it^  preventing  any  action  on 
appointments  of  this  kind. 

The  Senate  may  accept  or  reject  the  Fortas 
nomination  as  It  sees  fit.  The  Important  thing 
Is  that  it  be  permitted  to  express  Its  choice. 
That,  certainly.  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 


I  From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Sept,  10,  1968 1 
Time  for  Action  on  Justice  Fortas 
( Issue :  Is  It  right  to  allow  a  small  minor- 
ity to  block  any  Senate  decision,  pro  or  con, 
on  this  controversial  nomination?) 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  has 
indicated  he  is  prepared  to  take  unusual  par- 
liamentary steps  If  need  be  to  bypass  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  bring  the  nomina- 
tion of  Abe  Fortas  as  chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Senate  floor.  What  the 
committee  does  when  It  meets  today  could 
be  the  determining  factor. 

The  Fortas  nomination  has  been  mired  In 
the  Judiciary  Committee  since  July.  Initially, 
opposition  to  It  was  based  on  the  feeling  of 
some  senators  that  President  Johnson,  as  a 


(From  the  New  York  TUnes,  Sept,  12,  1968 1 
In  the  Nation:  U.S.  Senate  Versos  Fortas 
( By  Tom  Wicker  i 
Washington,  September  11. — President 
Johnson's  nomination  of  Abe  Fortas  to  be 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  has  pro- 
duced one  of  the  most  complex  and  fascinat- 
ing controversies  since  Majority  Leader  John- 
son led  the  fight  in  the  late  fifties  against 
President  Elsenhower's  nomination  of  Lewis 
Strauss  to  be  Secretary  of  Commerce.  This 
reflects  the  fact  that  nothing  is  so  shattering 
in  American  politics  as  one  constitutional 
branch  in  collision  with  another. 

In  the  Fortas  matter,  the  Senate  Is  threat- 
ening open  opposition  to  the  executive 
branch,  and  a  more  subtle  conflict  with  the 
Judicial  branch — a  sort  of  two-front  war 
within  the  system  of  checks  and  balances 
that  could  have  far  more  fateful  conse- 
quences than  Fortas'  service  or  Johnson's 
vindication. 

THE    political    SNARL 

There  are  at  least  five  separate  strands,  of 
varying  worth.  In  this  snarl  of  politics,  ideol- 
ogy and  constitutionality.  The  first  of  these, 
most  loudly  asserted  by  Senator  Robert  Grif- 
fin of  Michigan,  the  Republican  leader  ol 
Fortas'  opposition.  Is  also  the  least. 

But  the  likelihood  Is  that  the  charges 
against  Warren's  procedure,  as  well  as  the 
criticism  of  Fortas'  political  activities,  are 
less  Important  In  themselves  than  In  giving 
a  color  of  merit  to  a  fourth  and  stronger 
thread  in  the  tangle — the  desire  of  Senate 
Republicans  and  of  Nixon  to  reserve  such  a 
vastly  Important  appointment  for  them- 
selves. (It  Is  fascinating  to  speculate  on 
Nixon's  choice.  Would  It  be  Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
perhaps?  Herbert  Brcwnell?  Charles  Rhyne?) 
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A    CALUNG    PKECSOBNT 

The  Republicans  have  a  galling  precedent. 
Por  six  long  years,  from  1964  through  1960. 
Democratic  Congressional  majorities — again 
led  by  Senate  Majority  Leader  Lyndon  John- 
son— repeatedly  refused  Elsenhower's  annual 
pleas  to  create  more  Federal  Judgeships  to 
relieve  critically  overcrowded  dockets.  In 
1959  Elsenhower  even  offered,  to  no  avail,  to 
divide  his  nominations  to  these  Judgeships 
equally  between  Democrats  and  Republicans. 

Once  the  Democrats  were  In  ofHce  and  In 
control  of  Federal  appointments,  naturally, 
they  lost  no  time  in  creating  73  new  Judge- 
ships. 

Orlffln.  with  some  support  from  Richard 
Nixon,  maintains  that  It  is  too  late  In  John- 
son's term  for  him  to  make  such  an  Impor- 
tant appointment.  This  Is  patent  nonsense: 
Johnson  does  not  cease  to  be  President  and 
his  powers — of  veto,  appointment  and  the 
like — run  undiminished  until  next  Jan  20. 
Thousands  of  major  appointments  have  been 
■  made  by  "lame  ducks"  and  a  goodly  number 
might  Just  be  made  by  Richard  Nixon  four 
or  eight  years  from  now 

A    CONTINCBNT    RETOIEMENT 

A  aotnewhat  better  argument  against  Por- 
ta^' confirmation  Is  that  Chief  Justice  War- 
ret)  _had  no  right  to  make  his  retirement 
conUngent  upon  qualification  of  a  successor. 
In  effect  giving  the  Senate  a  choice  between 
Johnson's  nominee  or  Warren  himself.  There 
Is  some  suspicion  in  the  Senate  that  this 
was  the  President's  Idea,  not  Warren's. 

There  may  also  be  some  validity  to  the 
argument  that  Johnson  chose  cronies  In 
Fortas  and  Judge  Thomberry — who  was 
named  to  take  Fortas'  present  seat  on  the 
Court — and  picked,  in  Portas,  a  man  who 
had  breached  Judicial  custom  In  continuing 
as  something  of  a  political  adviser  to  the 
President. 

It  Is  the  final  strand  of  the  snarl,  how- 
ever, that  bears  meaiUng  far  beyond  the 
Identity  of  the  next  Chief  Justice,  or  of  the 
man  who  chooses  him.  It  Is  the  question 
whether  Abe  Fortas'  fitness  to  be  Chief  Jus- 
tice Is  to  be  Judged  by  his  character  and 
ability  or  by  decisions  he  already  has  writ- 
ten or  concurred  In. 

Numerous  Senators — mostly  Southern- 
ers— strongly  disagree  with  Fortas'  clvU  lib- 
ertarian views  and  those  of  the  Court  on 
which  he  serves.  If  his  nomination  Is  to  be 
defeated  for  Ideological  reasons.  It  might 
well  bring  undue  Senate  Influence  to  bear 
on  future  Court  decisions,  and  even  on  Pres- 
idential appointments,  and  it  could  cause 
other  sitting  Justices  to  guard  their  flanks 
at  the  expense  of  bold  decisions,  lest  they 
too  be  excluded  by  the  Senate  from  the  Chief 
Justiceship.  The  net  effect  could  only  be 
an  impairment  of  Judicial  Independence. 

JtTDICIAL    INDEPENDENCE 

The  Supreme  Ooiut,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  "pwllcy  court"  whose  decisions  pro- 
foundly affect  every  aspect  of  American  life. 
Since  Senators  are  human  and  political,  they 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  altruistic  and 
theoretical  about  such  an  unusual  chance 
to  influence  the  course  of  vital  events  as 
is  provided  by  the  nomination  of  a  Chief 
Justice. 

That  Is  why,  at  the  least,  the  Portaa  mat- 
ter ought  not  to  be  smothered  in  a  commit- 
tee dominated  by  Southerners,  or  filibus- 
tered to  death  by  a  minority.  If  the  policies 
of  the  Warren  Court  are  what  Is  to  be  tried, 
then  the  whole  Senate  ought  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen In  the  chair  i .  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
as  in  legislative  session,  with  statements 
limited  to  3  minutes. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  under  the  previous  order,  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  as  in 
legislative  session. 


HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  FACILITIES 
AMENDMENTS— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  as  in  legisla- 
tive session.  I  submit  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R 
157581  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  so  as  to  extend  and  Improve  the 
provisions  relating  to  regional  medical 
programs,  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  grants  for  health  of  migratory  agri- 
cultural workers,  to  provide  for  spjecial- 
ized  facilities  for  alcoholics  and  narcotic 
addicts,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

I  Por  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  October  1.  1988.  pp.  28847- 
28850.  CoNCREssiONAL  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  this  confer- 
ence report  w&s  signed  by  all  of  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  by 
all  of  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House 

REGIONAL    MEDICAL    PROGRAMS 

As  passed  by  the  House.  H.R.  15758 
authorized  a  total  of  $150  million  in  ap- 
propriations for  the  regional  medical 
programs  to  combat  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, stroke,  and  related  diseases  during 
the  2  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970.  For  the 
same  2  years  the  Senate  approved  a  total 
of  $205  million.  The  conference  substi- 
tute authorizes  a  total  of  $185  million 
for  the  2  years  1969  and  1970.  The  con- 
ferees did  not  agree  to  any  authorization 
for  1971  but  save  assurances  that  the 
program  Is  a  permanent  one  and  agreed 
to  consideration  of  the  authorizations 
for  1971  and  subsequent  years  at  a  later 
date.  The  Senate  had  approved  an  au- 
thorization for  $200  million  ip.  appropria- 
tions for  1971. 

AGRICULTURAL    MIGRATORT    WORKERS 

As  passed  by  the  House.  H.R.  15758 
authorized  a  total  of  S21  million  In  ap- 
propriations for  health  services  for  do- 
mestic agricultural  migratory  workers 
during  the  2  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970. 
For  the  same  2  years  the  Senate  had  ap- 
proved authorizations  totaling  $24  mil- 
lion. The  conference  substitute  provides 
for  a  total  of  $24  million  In  appropriation 
authorizations  for  1969  and  1970.  The 
conferees  did  not  agree  to  any  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  in  1971  but  gave 
assurance  that  authorizations  for  1971 
and  subsequent  years  would  be  consid- 
ered at  a  later  date  and  agreed  that  this 
program  Is  a  permanent  one  that  will 
continue  to  be    separately  Identifiable. 


The  Senate  had  approved  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $20  million  for  appropriations  iri 
1971. 

ALCOHOLICS    AND    NARCOTICS    REHABILITATION 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  established  programs  for  fa- 
cilities for  alcoholics  and  for  narcotics 
addicts.  The  conference  substitute  is  the 
same  as  the  House  bill  except  that  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  amendment  to  this 
title  was  agreed  to  provide  that  In  making 
grants  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  assure  that  no 
Individual  shall  be  made  the  subject  of 
research  unless  he  explicitly  agrees  to  be- 
come a  subject  therefor. 

HEALTH    FACILITIES    CONSTRUCTION     AND 
MODERNIZATION 

The  Sentate  amendment  provided 
through  amendments  to  title  VI  of  the 
Public  Health  Services  Act.  known  as  the 
Hill-Burton  Hospital  Construction  Act, 
for  a  2-year  extension  of  existing  law, 
with  a  30  million  increase  in  authori- 
zations for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  new 
hospital  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion, together  with  a  new  3-year  program 
of  direct  Federal  loans  at  3-percent  in- 
terest for  hospital  modernization  at  the 
rate  of  $200  million  a  year,  and  a  new  a- 
year  program  of  federally  guaranteed 
loans  at  3-percent  Interest  for  moderni- 
zation of  hospitals  at  the  rate  of  $200  mil- 
lion a  year. 

The  conference  substitute  makes  no 
change  In  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and 
provides  authorizations  of  $295  million 
for  grants  for  the  construction  and 
modernization  of  hospitals  and  other 
medical  care  faculties  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970.  The  conference 
substitute  does  not  Include  either  of  the 
two  proposed  new  loan  programs. 

Although  a  majority  of  the  House  con- 
ferees were  adamant  in  their  refusal  to 
agree  to  any  new  loan  program  for  the 
modernization  of  hospitals  and  other 
health  care  facilities,  there  was  agree- 
ment that  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  will  hold 
hearings  on  the  need  for  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  construction  and  moderni- 
zation of  hospitals  and  other  medical 
care  facilities  at  an  early  date  next  year 

SPECIALLY      QOALIriED      SCIENTinC.      PROFES- 
SIONAL.   AND    ADMINISTRATIVE    PERSONNEL 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for 
the  compensation  of  a  position  within 
the  Public  Health  Service  at  level  I  of  the 
executive  schedule,  and  a  position  at 
level  II  of  the  executive  schedule.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  provision  on  this 
subject.  The  conferees  agreed  to  two  po- 
sitions at  level  II  of  the  executive  sched- 
ule to  aid  In  the  recruitment  of  qualified 
personnel  In  the  Public  Health  Service 

MEMORIALS      AND      ACKNOWXEDCMENTS 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  providing  authority  for 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  provide  suitable  acknowledg- 
ments of  efforts  of  persons  who  have  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  health  of 
the  Nation,  and  acknowledgments  of  gifts 
for  health  purposes. 

VETERANS    EDUCATION    BENEFITS 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
grants,  awards  or  loans  to  students  un- 
der the  Public  Health  Service  Act  shall 
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not  be  considered  a  duplication  of  bene- 
fits for  purposes  of  laws  relating  to  vet- 
erans educational  benefits.  This  provi- 
sion Is  designed  primarily  to  prevent  stu- 
dents who  receive  an  award  of  Federal 
loans  or  scholarships  from  losing  vet- 
erans education  benefits  under  a  re- 
cent General  Accounting  OCBce  decision. 
In  determining  the  amount  of  such 
scholarships  or  loans,  the  availability  of 
veterans  benefits  are  taken  into  accoxmt. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  this  amendment 
of  the  Senate. 

GORCAS     MEMORIAL     LABORATORY 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  an 
increase  in  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions from  $500,000  a  year  to  $1  million 
a  year  for  the  work  of  the  Gorgas  Me- 
morial Laboratory.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  provision  on  this  subject. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes 
an  increase  In  appropriations  of  $500.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970. 

SOLID     WASTE     DISPOSAL 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  a  1- 
vear  extension  at  the  current  authoriza- 
tion level  of  $32.5  million  for  the  program 
of  research  and  demonstrations  Into  dis- 
posal of  solid  wastes.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  provision  on  this  subject. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes 
S32  million  for  this  purpose  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970. 

The  conference  report  is  signed  by  all 
of  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  by  all  of  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


the  House  of  Representatives  on  H.R. 
17104. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  17104)  to  extend 
until  July  15.  1969,  the  suspension  of 
duty  on  electrodes  for  use  in  producing 
aluminum  and  requesting  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  was  designed  to  permit 
States  to  borrow  against  next  year's  ap- 
propriation to  meet  current  commit- 
ments imder  their  public  assistance  pro- 
grams In  the  last  quarter  of  a  fiscal  year. 
Because  of  the  subsequent  enactment  of 
a  supplemental  appropriation  bill,  the 
amendment  is  now  unnecessary. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  recede  from  its 
amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DUTIABLE    STATUS    OF    CERTAIN 
ORES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
as  m  legislative  session.  I  ask  the  Chair 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  H.R. 
7735. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  <H.R.  7735)  relating 
to  the  dutiable  status  of  aluminum 
hydroxide  and  oxide,  calcined  bauxite, 
and  bauxite  ore  and  requesting  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  Its  amendments 
and  agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for 
a  conference,  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfiBcer  appointed  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Smathers.  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  and  Mr. 
Carlson  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN 
ELECTRODES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  legislative  session.  I  ask  the  Chair 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
CXIV 1802— Part  22 


GUN  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  legislative  session.  I  ask  the  Chair 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  H.R. 
17735. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  tH.R.  17735)  to  amend 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  better  control  of  the  interstate  traffic 
in  firearms  and  reque.sting  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment 
and  agree  to  the  request  of  the  Housf  for 
a  conference,  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Dodd. 
Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  Eastland. 
Mr.  TvDiNCS.  rir.  Magnuson.  Mr.  Pas- 
TORE.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Dirksen.  Mr. 
Hruska.  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Scott.  and 
Mr.  Pearson  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


Treasury  Raid 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  as  everyone  knows, 
has  been  having  a  tough  time  getting  hla 
presidential  campaign  off  the  ground.  But 
even  so  his  proposal  for  a  50  percent  Increase 
In  Social  Security  benefits  Is  a  shocker. 

Humphrey  would  spread  this  hike  o\'er 
four  years,  winding  up  with  an  increase  of 
about  $12  billion  a  year.  The  problem  of  how 
to  foot  the  bill  does  not  worry  the  Vice 
President.  He  would  raise  part  of  the  money 
from  higher  Social  Security  taxes  and  an 
Increased  tax  base.  What  about  the  re- 
mainder? No  problem  in  the  Humphrey 
thinking.  Simply  unlock  the  Treasury  vaulte 
and  take  It  from  general  revenues. 

Heretofore  the  Social  Security  people  have 
said  that  the  program  is  actuarially  sound 
because  the  beneficiaries  pay  for  It  In  taxes 
on  their  earnings  during  their  working 
careers.  This  method  was  used  to  finance  the 
13  percent  increase  approved  earlier  this 
year.  But  let  the  politicians  once  start  raid- 
ing the  general  funds,  and  the  sky  wlU  be 
the  limit. 

Humphrey  Justifies  his  scheme  for  dipping 
into  general  tax  revenues  by  saying  that  he 
wants  to  "ease  the  burden  which  Social  Se- 
curity contributions  place  upon  our  working 
people."  Who  does  he  think  pay  the  taxes 
which  create  the  general  fund  revenues?  In 
case  he  doesn't  know,  the  working  people 
pay   them. 

The  Vice  President  also  says  he  wants  to 
make  Social  Security  benefits  "Inflation 
proof"  through  automatic  increases  tied  to 
consumer  prices  or  rising  living  costs — an- 
other  ple-in-the-sky   proposal. 

At  the  close  of  the   fiscal   year  last  June 
30  the  budget  deficit  was  about  $25  billion. 
In    other    words    the    government's    general 
revenues  fell  this  far  short  of  being  enough 
to  pav  the  bills.  And  these  deficits  feed  the 
price    inflation,    which    has    been    running 
around  4   percent   a   year.  Humphreys  pro- 
posal, had  It  been  in  effect  In  the  past  fiscal 
year,  would  have  resulted  in  a  bigger  deficit 
and  more  inflation.  True,  he  says  the  country        . 
shouldn't    worry   about   deficits    in    the    fu-      | 
ttire — that     somehow     they     will    Utsappear.      t 
We'll  believe  that  when  we  see  it. 

Meanwhile,  back  to  the  working  people 
and  that  tax  burden  which  so  concerns  Mr. 
Humphrey.  If  his  suggested  raid  on  the 
Treasury  becomes  an  actuality,  the  working 
people  can  be  very  sure  of  one  of  two  things: 
They  will  pay  through  the  nose  in  even 
higher  taxes.  Or  they  will  pay  through  the 
insidious  process  of  more  Inflation  w^hlch. 
rear  after  year,  will  eat  Into  the  purchasing 
power  of  every  dollar  they  earn  or  have. 


TREASURY  RAID 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  In  todays  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  there  Is  published  an  excellent 
editorial  entitled  "Treasury  Raid." 

The  editorial  calls  attention  to  some 
Irresponsible  promises  that  are  being 
made  by  presidential  candidate  Hum- 
phrey, and  calls  particular  attention  to 
the  fact  that  his  most  recent  promise 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  $12  billion  per 
year. 

The  question  Is  asked  whether  Mr. 
Humphrey  overlooked  reminding  the 
American  people  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
grams as  well  as  the  benefits  thereof. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


u  thant  must  go 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sure 
that  other  Senators  share  my  Indigna- 
tion over  Secretary  General  U  Thant's 
gratuitous  intervention  against  Amer- 
ican policy  in  Vietnam.  Not  only  did  U 
Thant  tell  the  press  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, a  majority  of  the  United  Nations 
countries  would  support  a  General  As- 
sembly resolution  asking  the  United 
States  to  stop  bombing  North  Vietnam, 
but  he  even  outlined  the  wording  of  his 
proposed  resolution  In  these  terms: 

The  General  Assembly,  deeply  concerned  at 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  convinced  that  the  es- 
sential first  steps  should  be  taken  to  move 
the  confilct  from  the  battlefield  to  the  con- 
ference table  so  as  to  lead  to  meaningful  and 
positive  steps  toward  a  peaceful  solution  of 
the  problem:  "Requests  that  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam,  that  is.  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  should  cease." 

Ambassador  Ball  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  blimt  protest  to  the  Secretary 
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General  Reporting  on  his  conversation 
with  Mr.  Thant,  Ambeasador  Ball  said 
that  he  had  told  him: 

We  did  not  regard  lil»  dJacuMlon  of  the 
problem  in  Vietnam  as  In  any  way  helpful  In 
furthering  the  ■erioua  and  searching  negotla- 
Uona  now  in  progre«s  In  Pari*. 

Ambassador  Ball  also  made  It  clear 
that  U  Thant's  statement  was  Issued 
without  any  consultation  with  the  U.S. 
mission,  and  he  added.  In  an  obviously 
calculated  manner,  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  the  Secretary  General  had  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  Hanoi  before 
making  his  proposal. 

As  the  nationally  syndicated  colum- 
nist. David  Lawrence,  pointed  out  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week,  although  the 
Secretary  General  is  entitled  to  his  per- 
sonal opinion,  the  requirements  of  his 
position  make  it  essential  for  him  to 
maintain  an  impartial  posture  in  matters 
involving  dilTerences  between  member 
states.  His  future  usefulness  as  a  go- 
between  and  arbiter  is  gravely  Impaired 
IT  he  Tjommlts  himself  to  an  openly  par- 
tisan iJOsition  as  he  did  In  this  case. 

Moreover,  this  Is  not  the  first  time 
that  U  Thant  has  displayed  an  open  anti- 
Amerlcan  bias  or  the  total  lack  of  the 
sense  of  diplomacy  which  a  man  in  the 
position  of  Secretary  General  must  have. 

The  Secretary  General  has  made  it 
clear  In  numerous  statements  that  he 
looks  upon  the  Vletcong  insurgency  as 
a  genuine  civil  war  rather  than  as  a 
special  kind  of  aggression  to  which  both 
Moscow  and  Peking  had  given  the  name 
•'wars  of  national  liberation." 

He  has  made  it  clear  this  his  sym- 
pathies lie  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  against 
the  Saigon  government  and  its  American 
allies. 

Whije  repeatedly  deploring  our  bomb- 
ing of  the  north,  he  has.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  single  perfunctory  state- 
ment, not  had  a  word  to  say  about  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  victims  of  Vletcong 
terrorism  in  the  south. 

In  the  Congo  crisis  he  repudiated  the 
policy  of  conciliation  which  had  been 
followed  by  his  predecessor.  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold,  in  favor  of  a  policy  of  costly 
and  nilnous  military  action  against 
Katanga.  Whereas  Hammarskjold  had 
sought  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Katanga  conflict  and  lost  his  life  en  route 
to  a  meeting  with  Tshombe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  such  a  settlement, 
under  the  rule  of  U  Thant  the  UJ*.  had 
no  diplomatic  contact  of  any  kind  with 
Tshombe,  other  than  threatening  him 
with  miliUry  action,  while  U  Thant's 
greatest  personal  contribution  to  diplo- 
macy in  the  Congo  was  to  call  Tshombe 
"a  clown." 

U  Thant  again  showed  his  true  colors 
during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of'  1962. 
The  crisis  had  been  terminated  by  an 
agreement  between  President  Kennedy 
and  Premier  Khrushchev  calling  for  on- 
site  inspection  In  Cuba  by  U.N.  observers, 
to  assure  that  the  missiles  were  in  fact 
removed.  But  when  U  Thant  visited  Cuba 
on  October  30,  his  major  accomplish- 
ment was  to  take  a  stand  which  com- 
pletely undercut  and  voided  the  agree- 
ment on  onsite  inspection.  Indeed,  he 
virtually  told  Castro  to  refuse  onsite 
inspection. 
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Speaking  to  the  press  after  his  meeting 
with  Castro,  U  Thant  said: 

Some  press  report*  said  before  I  left  on  my 
trip  that  I  was  coming  to  arrange  for  the 
presence  of  the  UN  In  Cuba.  This  Is  totally 
in  error  because  it  would  constitute  an  in- 
fringement of  the  sovereignty  of  Cutm. 

He  also  condemned  the  American 
blockade.  When  Castro  in  his  conversa- 
tion with  U  Thant  charged  that  the 
American  blockade  was  illegal,  U  Thant 
commented  In  these  terms: 

This  blockade  has  been  an  extremely  un- 
usual thing,  a  very  unusual  act,  except  in 
time  of  war. 

Castro  demanded  to  know  If  the  "U.S. 
blockade  had  any  basis  in  international 
law."  U  Thant  replied: 

That  Is  exactly  my  point  of  view.  It  has 
no  legal  basis  whatsoever. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  clear  to  all 
that  U  Thant  has  completely  outlived 
his  usefulness  a.s  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations.  Indeed,  his  useful- 
ness was  outlived  long  ago;  and  in  the 
light  of  his  record  I  still  find  it  im- 
possible to  understand  why  the  U.S. 
mission  to  the  United  Nations  voted  and 
lobbied  for  his  reappointment  as  Secre- 
tary General  In  1966. 

U  Thant  has  served  to  bring  the  United 
Nations  into  disrepute  and  gravely  im- 
paired its  utility 

The  American  people  have  had  their 
full  of  him. 

The  UK.  should  ask  this  misfit  to  go. 
U  Thant  should  be  paid  up  for  whatever 
time  remains  for  him  to  serve  as  Secre- 
tary General  and  he  should  promptly 
vacate  the  ofiQce  and  the  premises. 

The  time  has  come  to  say  to  him 
in  words  that  were  used  on  amother 
occasion: 

You  have  tarried  too  long  for  the  little 
good  you  have  done.  In  Ood's  name,  go! 


HENRY  BARNES— AUTHENTIC 
AMERICAN  GENIUS 

Mr.  TYDINQS.  Mr.  President,  an  au- 
thentic American  genius  died  last  week— 
and  because  he  contributed  so  much  to 
the  major  city  of  my  State.  I  must  say  a 
word  about  him. 

Henry  Barnes  came  to  Baltimore  In 
1953.  He  could  not  forgo  the  challenge. 
Baltimore  was  In  one  of  the  worst  traf- 
fic messes  in  the  Nation.  And  Mr.  Barnes 
tackled  the  mess  with  Ingenuity,  daring, 
and  courage.  Those  were,  perhaps,  his 
three  most  outstanding  qualities;  and  he 
made  admirers  of  the  most  skeptical,  and 
charmed  his  most  angry  detractors. 

Mr.  Barnes  tamed  the  traflQc  of  Balti- 
more; and  because  he  could  not  turn  his 
back  on  challenge,  he  took  on  New  York. 
I  suppose  it  might  be  said  that  New 
York  killed  him.  But  certainly  he  would 
not  have  wanted  to  die  in  any  other  way. 
After  all.  one  heart  attack  after  another 
did  not  persuade  him  to  retire  or.  Indeed, 
to  slow  down  perceptibly. 

Mr.  President,  Henry  Barnes  was  one 
of  the  most  appealing,  delightful  public 
figures  in  the  Nation.  I  shall  miss  him, 
and  I  know  that  all  Baltimoreans  share 
my  feeling  of  loss. 

I   ask   unanimously   consent   to  have 


printed  in  the  Ricord  a  eulogy  by  Edgar 
L.  Jones,  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hknkt  Barnks,  Doctor  or  TuAmc 
(By  Edgar  L.  Jones) 
Long  before  "InnoTatlve"  became  the  bu- 
reaucratic byword,  Henry  A.  Barnes  was  the 
living  clgar-breathlng,  loquacious  exponent 
of  trlal-and-error  administrative  creativity 
Sizing  up  a  traffic  snarl  on  the  spot,  he  nddled 
personally  with  the  traffic  control  box  while 
motorists  burned. 

Stalled  drivers  shook  tbelr  dsts  at  him, 
and  Hank  Barnes  only  grinned  his  wide-open 
grin,  with  the  Terry-Thomas  gap  In  the 
front  teeth,  and  went  on  with  his  adjust- 
mento  In  the  retelling,  he  enjoyed  his  "goofs" 
as  much  as  his  achievements,  and  never  hesi- 
tated to  admit  he  was  wrong.  But  he  wasn't 
wrong  often. 

When  he  was  only  a  consultant  here  in 
early  1953,  Henry  Barnes  showed  what  it 
meant  to  be  innovative  when  he  borrowed 
some  signal  equipment,  empty  oil  drums  and 
plenty  of  paint  and  signs,  created  make- 
shift traffic  Islands  and  lanes,  and  got  a 
smooth  flow  going  at  Pratt  and  Light  streets, 
until  then  an  impossible  mess. 

He  later  tackled  Park  circle,  where  pre\1- 
ous  engineers  had  tried  and  failed,  and 
worked  out  a  combination  of  lanes.  Islands 
and  lights  that  has  functioned  ever  since, 
despite  heavy  Increases  In  trafDc  volume.  He 
saved  the  city  about  »3  million,  which  it 
had  been  prepared  to  spend,  by  devising  a 
simplified  solution  to  the  Incessant  Jam  at 
Hilton  street  and  Frederick  and  Caton  ave- 
nues. He  nearly  tripled  the  hourly  flow  over 
the  Hanover  street  bridge,  once  a  dreaded 
bottleneck,  and  he  put  together  the  ingenious 
alternative  plans  for  handling  Stadium 
traffic. 

Henry  Barnes  assured  the  Mayor  of  Den- 
ver, where  he  was  then  employed,  that  he 
wouldn't  touch  a  permanent  Job  In  Balti- 
more ■with  a  ten-loot  pole."  But  of  course 
he  did.  because  Baltimore  had  a  reputation 
for  the  worst  traffic  delays  on  the  East  Coast 
and  he  wanted  to  show  what  he  could  do. 
Just  as  he  later  went  on  to  New  York  ..s  .i 
final  demonstration  of  his  zeal  as  a  soldier  of 
traffic  misfortune. 

A  man  of  limited  formal  education,  liav- 
Ing  left  school  as  a  boy  to  start  working. 
Henry  Barnes  had  a  four-dlmenslonal  con- 
cept of  the  time-space  relationship  of  cars  to 
street  surface  and  a  self-confident  belief 
that  he  could  talk  his  way  out  of  anything 
he  had  talked  himself  Into.  He  fought  when 
he  had  to  with  the  public  works  directors, 
city  councUmen,  transit  officials,  the  Charles 
street  merchants,  tree  lovers,  truckers. 
Flower  Mart  ladles  and  advocates  of  the 
status  quo  for  monuments. 

To  his  detractors.  Henry  Barnes  was  a 
pugnacious  publicity  hound,  but  he  wasn't 
that.  He  was  a  showman,  to  be  sure,  and 
often  caustic  In  his  comments,  but  It  was 
all  a  part  of  his  taking  his  plans  to  the 
public.  He  Involved  Baltimoreans  in  his  dally 
operations  as  they  were  never  Involved  be- 
fore or  since  In  municipal  affairs.  Baltimore- 
ans knew  what  Barnes  was  up  to,  and  he 
backed  off  when  they  hooted,  beamed  when 
they  applauded.  A  screwdriver  and  a  lot  of 
sasa  were  his  stock  In  trade,  but  public  sup- 
port was  his  mainstay. 

"There's  more  traffic  control  In  a  pall  of 
paint  than  In  almoet  anything  else."  Henry 
Barnes  used  to  say.  and  he  painted  the  town 
ye'.low.  He  moved  curbs,  rouuded  corners, 
created  one-way  streets  galore,  put  up  two 
Ughta  for  every  previous  one,  erected  left- 
ttim.  and  no-turn  and  "OX.."  signs,  and 
created  an  electronically  controlled  signal 
system  that  continues  to  function  long  after 
Increasing  traffic  should  have  ground  to  a 
halt. 


While  It  is  the  "In"  thing  now  for  public 
administrators  to  sit  at  their  desks  and  talk 
of  being  InnovaUve,  Henry  Barnes  got  out 
and  personally  shifted  oil  drums.  reUmed 
traffic  lights  and  measured  the  depth  of 
snow  treads  on  buses.  He  was  on  his  Job 
eighteen  hours  a  day,  observing,  talking  with 
individuals  and  groups,  flying  over  snarU, 
racing  to  fires  and  making  plans.  He  was  a 
geulus  combined  with  personal  commitment, 
and  he  lived  It  to  the  last.  Any  time  others 
talk  of  being  Innovative,  they  need  look  no 
further  than  the  man  who  gave  pedestrians 
the   Barnes   Dance. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  PRIDE,  INC., 
NEEDED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  September  6,  1968,  I  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  certain  infor- 
mation concerning  Youth  PRIDE,  Inc.. 
and  Youth  PRIDE  Economic  Enterprises, 
Inc.— PEE. 

At  that  time  I  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations,  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  McClellanI  would  scrutinize  the 
material  and  determine  the  advisability 
of  instigating  a  thorough  investigation 
into  the  past  activities  of  PRIDE.  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  these  activities  would  be  appro- 
priate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wirtz 
on  September  13,  1968,  by  Elmer  B. 
Staats,  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  together  with  a  copy  of 
a  letter  dated  September  18,  1968,  from 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  the  Honorable 
Carl  Hayden,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on   Appropriations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cor- 
respondence was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  18.  1968. 
Hon.  Carl  Havden, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chadiman  :  In  view  of  our  previ- 
ous correspondence  and  the  materials  which 
were  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
dealing  with  Youth  Pride.  Inc..  I  believe  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Comptroller  General  ought 
to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  I  am  encloe- 
ing  a  copy  of  It  for  whatever  use  you  may 
wish  to  make  of  It. 

The  Comptroller  General  notes  at  the  top 
of  page  3  that: 

"Since  the  necessary  procedures  have  been 
established  and  substantially  Implemented, 
we  certify  to  you  that  the  recordkeeping  and 
accounting  procedures  of  PRIDE  and  PEE 
are  In  proper  order." 

The  Comptroller  General  goes  on  to  take 
note  of  various  allegations  of  Irregularities 
In  payroll  procedures  and  other  matters  af- 
fecting project  administration. 

You  should  know  that  the  Department 
will  continue  to  give  full  attention  to  the 
matter*  mentioned  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral as  well  as  to  those  Issues  developed  In 
our  own  continuing  observation  of  the 
project 

Sincerely, 

WnXARD  WlKTB, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


•  Washington.  DC, 

September  13.  1968. 
The  Honorable  the  SccanARY  or  Labor 

Dear  Mr.  Secretaht:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  Is  to  apprise  you  of  our  findings  and 
conclusions  regarding  our  evaluation  of  the 
current  recordkeeping  and  accounting  pro- 
cedures of  Youth  Pride.  Inc.  (PRIDE) .  As  you 
know,  the  General  Aecounting  Office  Is  mak- 
ing an  audit  of  PRIDE  pursuant  to  a  request 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Because  of  Its  close  relationship  with  PRIDE, 
we  are  also  making  an  audit  of  Youth  Pride 
Economic   Enterprises,   Inc.    (PEE). 

In  lU  Report  No.  1484.  dated  July  30,  1968, 
the  Committee  stated  that: 

"The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report  not 
later  than  September  15,  1968,  to  the  Con- 
gress as  to  whether  the  recordkeeping  and 
accounting  procedures  of  Youth  Pride,  Inc., 
arc  in  proper  order,  and  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  has  so  certified  to  him  by 
letter,  and  the  committee  directs  that  no 
action  be  taken  on  the  renewal  of  the  con- 
tract beyond  September  15,  19'58.  unless  such 
an  affirmative  report  has  by  that  date  been 
submitted  by  the  Secretary." 

We  have  construed  the  reference  in  the 
Committee  report  concerning  the  propriety 
of  the  recordkeeping  and  accounting  proce- 
dures to  mean  that  an  evaluation  is  required 
as  to  whether  PRIDE's  and  PEEs  accounting 
systems  and  the  internal  controls  directly 
related  thereto  are  currently  In  proper  order. 
Management  controls  not  directiy  related  to 
the  accounting  systems,  such  as  those  In- 
volving performance  of  operating  programs, 
have  not  been  considered  by  us  In  making 
the  evaluation  called  for  by  the  Committee 
report. 

On  the  basis  of  our  review  of  the  account- 
ing system  and  Internal  controls  In  use  by 
PRIDE,  we  apprised  Department  offloials  of 
our  conclusions  that  certain  weaknesses 
would  have  to  be  corrected  before  we  could 
certify  that  PRIDE's  recordkeeping  and  ac- 
counting procedures  were  in  proper  order. 
These  weaknesses  pertained  to  ( 1 )  distribu- 
tion of  payroll  checks  to  enrollees.  (2)  prep- 
aration, submission,  and  verification  of  en- 
rollees' time  and  attendance  reports  which 
form  the  basis  for  making  payroU  payments 
to  enrollees.  and  (3)  verification  of  payroll 
calculations. 

Our  review  disclosed  that  time  aiid  attend- 
ance reports  used  to  prepare  enrollee  pay- 
rolls were  maintained  and  approved  by  the 
same  supervisory  personnel  who  controlled 
the  distribution  of  paychecks  to  enrollees. 
Such  a  procedure  does  not  provide  for  ade- 
quate Internal  controls  and  safeguards  to 
avoid  check  payments  on  the  basis  of  time 
and  attendance  records  approved  for  non- 
existent persons.  We  noted  also  that  numer- 
ous recipients  of  payroll  checks  could  not 
adequately  identify  themselves.  We  con- 
cluded that  paymasters  should  be  designated 
to  distribute  payroll  checks  independently 
of  the  supervisory  i>ersonnel  who  maintain 
and  approve  time  and  attendance  reports 
and  that  payroll  checks  should  not  be  dis- 
tributed unless  enrollees  provide  paymasters 
with  appropriate  Identification. 

Also,  we  concluded  that  the  payroll  office 
at  PRIDE  was  not  performing  a  sufficient 
amount  of  verification  work  In  connection 
with  enrollee  payroll  preparation,  such  as 
comparing  information  on  time  and  attend- 
ance rejjorts  ■with  Operations  Department 
morning  reports,  and  testing  payroll  calcu- 
lations made  by  the  contractor  engaged  to 
prepare  enrolee  payroll  checks.  We  believed 
that  these  procedures  needed  to  be  strength- 
ened to  assure  reasonable  accuracy  and  pro- 
priety In  payroll  operations. 

We  apprised  the  Department  of  Labor  of 
our  findings  and  concltislons  and  the  De- 
partment subsequently  conveyed  them  to 
PRIDE.   By   letter  dated   September  3.   1968. 


the  Administrator.  Bureau  of  Work-Train- 
ing Programs,  Informed  us  that  PRIDE  had 
advised  him  of  steps  that  had  been  taken 
or  which  were  to  be  taken  to  Improve  record- 
keeping and  accounting  procedures.  The  Ad- 
ministrator enclosed  a  letter  to  him  dated 
September  3.  1968.  from  the  Executive  Di- 
rector, PRIDE,  which  entimerated  these 
steps. 

We  have  subsequently  noted  that  the  fol- 
lowing corrective  actions  have  been  taken 
by  PRIDE 

1.  A  Director  of  AdmlnlstraUon  and  a  pay- 
master were  hired  and  have  reported  for 
duty. 

2.  An  adequate  procedure  for  testing  the 
accuracy  of  the  payroll  has  been  established. 

3.  A  master  list  of  current  employees  has 
been  prepared. 

4  Morning  reports  are  being  compared  with 
biweekly  time  and  attendance  reports  on  a 
test  basis. 

5.  Beginning  today,  the  paymaster  and  his 
staff.  Independent  of  supervisory  personnel 
In  the  Operations  Department,  are  distrib- 
uting checks  to  employees;  checks  are  given 
to  employees  only  upon  presentation  of  ade- 
quate Identification:  and  employees  are  re- 
quired to  sign  for  their  checks. 

Since  the  necessary  procedures  have  been 
established  and  substantially  implemented, 
we  certify  to  you  that  the  recordkeeping  and 
accounting  procedures  of  PRIDE  and  PEE 
are  In  proper  order. 

We  wish  to  iMJint  out.  however,  that  no 
system  of  accounting  and  Internal  controls, 
regardless  of  how  well  devised,  can  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  complete  protection  against 
all  types  of  fiscal  Irregularities  such  as  kick- 
backs of  pay  by  employees  to  their  super- 
visors and  collusion  between  employees  for 
the  purpose  of  diverting  funds  to  unauthor- 
ized uses. 

Our  Interim  report  on  the  audit  of  PRIDE 
and  PEE  submitted  to  the  Chairman,  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  on  September 
6,  1968,  describes  numerous  allegations  of 
Irregularities  in  pay  and  other  matters  that 
have  come  to  our  attention  thus  far  in  con- 
nection with  our  audit  of  PRIDE  and  PEE, 
and  cert.-iln  irregularities  Indicated  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  Department  investigation  of  payroll 
check  endorsements.  We  transmitted  a  copy 
of  this  report  to  you  on  September  10. 

We  believe  that  these  allegation^ and  pos- 
.sible  Irregularities  Indicate  that  serious  prob- 
lems and  deficiencies  may  exist  in  manage- 
ment areas  not  directly  related  to  the  ac- 
counting systems  which  could  Jeopardize  the 
successful  achievement  of  the  stated  pro- 
gram objectives  of  PRIDE  and  PEE.  In  our 
opinion,  the  questions  raised  by  these  alle- 
gations and  possible  irregularities  should  be 
seriously  considered  by  the  Department  In 
addition  to  its  cpnslderation  of  the  propriety 
of  recordkeeftlft  and  Internal  controls. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Elmer  B.  Staats. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  Untied  States. 


TRIBUTE   TO   PHILIP   E.   SPALDING, 
SR. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
pay  respectful  tribute  to  a  distinguished 
resident  of  Hawaii.  Philip  E.  Spalding. 
Sr..  long-time  business  executive,  gen- 
erous patron  of  the  arts,  active  educa- 
tional and  civic  leader,  Mr.  Spalding 
passed  away  in  Honolulu  last  Saturday, 
September  21,  at  the  age  of  77. 

His  death  followed  by  nearly  6  months 
the  passing  of  his  beloved  wife,  Mrs. 
Alice  Cooke  Spalding,  on  March  30  this 
year. 

The  family  thus  suffered  a  double 
tragedy  within  a  short  period  of  time. 
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and  the  community  mourns  a  beloved 
couple  whose  many,  outstanding  good 
works  will  long  endure. 

The  Spaldlngs  made  notable  contribu- 
tions to  the  cultural  life  of  Hawaii.  They 
helped  promote  local  artists  and  sculp- 
tors. They  worked  for  many  years  on  be- 
half of  the  Honolulu  Academy  of  Arts, 
which  Mrs.  Spalding's  mother.  Mrs. 
Anna  Charlotte  Rice  Cooke,  founded.  Mr. 
Spalding  was  elected  the  academy's  sec- 
ond president  in  1948.  a  position  he  held 
till  1958 

The  Spaldlngs  contributed  numerous 
works  of  art  to  the  academy.  In  1966 
they  donated  $10. COO  to  the  academy  to 
help  pay  for  a  Monet  oil  painting. 

Their  Honolulu  home,  famous  for  its 
Japanese  garden,  was  a  gathering  place 
for  members  of  the  art.  business,  and 
educational  world.  There,  in  his  quiet, 
genial  way.  Mr.  Spalding  with  his 
charming  wife  were  gracious  hosts  of 
numerous  receptions  for  friends  and 
guests  through  the  years. 

Mr  Spalding  was  born  in  Minneapolis. 
Mlnri:  on  November  5.  1889.  the  son  of 
A.  Walter  and  Anna  Spalding. 

He  arrived  in  Hawaii  in  1912  as  a 
young  engineer  and  Stanford  University 
graduate  to  fulfill  a  contract  to  build  a 
marine  barracks  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
Charmed  with  the  islands,  he  lived  in 
Hawaii  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

He  married  Mrs.  Spalding  on  March  18. 
1917. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  as  a  cap- 
tain and  assistant  chief  of  staff  at  the 
Army's  Hawaiian  Department  headquar- 
ters m  1918-19. 

He  then  became  associated  with  Lewers 
&  Cooke,  a  building  supply  firm,  from 
1919  to  1924.  resigning  as  vice  president. 
In  1924  he  joined  C.  Brewer  li  Co.,  one 
of  Hawaii's  largest  corporations.  He  was 
with  the  firm  till  1951.  serving  as  presi- 
dent from  1941  to  1951.  and  continuing 
as  a  director. 

He  was  also  a  director  of  the  Hawaiian 
Electric  Co.  since  1926.  becoming  its 
board  chairman  in  1947. 

He  was  elected  president  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Sugar  Planters  Association  in 
1950. 

In  education,  he  gave  enlightened  lead- 
ership to  the  University  of  Hawaii  dur- 
ing the  difficult  World  War  II  years  and 
during  the  postwar  years  of  adjustment, 
iirowth,  and  development.  His  tenure  as 
chairman  of  the  university's  board  of 
regents  lasted  for  17  years,  from  1943  to 
1960. 

In  1955,  he  became  the  first  president 
of  the  University  of  Hawaii  Foundation. 
Spalding  Hall  on  the  campus  was  named 
in  his  honor  In  1964. 

In  civic  affairs.  Mr.  Spalding  served 
as  a  trustee  of  Leahi  Hospital  and  was  its 
president  from  1932  to  1945.  He  was  also 
a  trustee  of  the  Queen's  Hospital  and 
Palama  Settlement,  and  also  served  on 
the  Honolulu  Planning  Commission  and 
the  Republican  County  Committee. 

He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Philip  E. 
Spalding,  Jr.,  president  of  Hawaiian 
Western  Steel.  Ltd.,  and  Charles  C 
Spalding,  president  of  Hawaiian  Insur- 
ance ti  Guaranty  Co.:  eight  grandchil- 
dren, one  great-grandchild,  and  two 
brothers,  Walter  T.  Spalding,  of  Hono- 
lulu, and  James  Spalding,  of  New  York. 


The  community  will  miss  Mr.  Spalding, 
as  it  has  missed  his  late  wife.  Mrs  Fong 
and  I  join  the  people  of  Hawaii  In  ex- 
tending our  deepest  sympathy  and  sor- 
rowful aloha  to  the  family. 


GEORGE  KENNAN  ON  THE 
DETENTE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  an  inter- 
view that  wis  printed  in  the  New  York 
Times  this  last  Sunday.  George  Kennan. 
former  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  one  of  the  State  Department's  chief 
advisers  on  Soviet  affairs  over  a  period 
of  several  decades,  called  for  the  dis- 
patch of  100.000  American  troops  to  West 
Germany  as  a  warning  to  the  Soviets, 
and  challenged  the  widespread  belief  in 
the  existence  of  a  detente. 

Mf.  Kennan  said: 

I  have  never  understood  this  talk  about 
detente  I  have  not  seen  any  evidence  of 
detente  and  I  wouldn't  trust  any  so-called 
detente  il  Jt  Is  not  supported  by  free  con- 
tacts between  governmenw  and  people 

As  Senators  will  recall.  I  have  spoken 
repeatedly  on  the  myth  of  the  detente, 
the  last  time  on  August  2  of  this  year. 
I  therefore  welcome  this  realistic  as- 
sessment, and  I  welcome  it  all  the  more 
because  it  comes  from  a  man  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nans  stature  and  reputation. 

Mr.  Kennans  authority  on  Soviet 
affairs  gives  him  the  ability  to  influence 
public  opinion  I  hope  the  public  will  pay 
heed  to  his  recent  pronouncement.  His 
influence  would,  however,  be  much 
greater  if  his  position  were  more  con- 
sistent. 

Mr.  Kennan  is  a  man  of  culture  and 
sensitivity,  who  has  never  hesitated  to 
make  clear  his  revulsion  for  the  totali- 
tarian brutality  of  Soviet  communism 
On  the  other  hand,  he  has  repeatedly 
called  for  compromise  with  the  Soviets, 
and  he  has  charged  that  reconciliation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  was  being  pre- 
vented or  retarded  only  by  our  own 
prejudices  and  suspicions. 

In  early  1956.  he  delivered  a  lecture 
calling  upon  the  West,  in  the  interests 
of  a  settlement  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
to  accept  the  permanency  of  the  Com- 
munist regimes  which  the  Soviets  had 
established  in  Central  Europe. 

The  Poznan  revolt  in  Poland  and  the 
October  revolution  in  Hungary,  which 
took  place  on  the  heels  of  his  remarks, 
demolished,  far  more  effectively  than  any 
argument  could  have  done,  his  thesis 
that  the  Communist  governments  of  cen- 
tral Europe  were  here  to  stay. 

At  the  Pacem  in  Terris  convocation 
which  took  place  in  February  of  1965, 
Mr  Kennan,  apparently  having  recover- 
ed his  faith  in  the  possibility  of  a  detente, 
chided  the  United  States  for  being  too 
suspicious  in  its  attitude  toward  the  So- 
viets and  called  for  "an  act  of  faith." 
In  this  speech  Mr.  Kennan  did  not  spell 
out  exactly  what  he  meant  by  an  "act 
of  faith."  But  in  other  statements  which 
he  made  about  the  same  time,  he  called 
repeatedly  for  an  expansion  of  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  without  conditions  of 
any  kind. 

In  calling  for  a  new  act  of  faith,  Mr. 
Kennan  ignored  the  countless  "acts  of 
faith '■  in  which  we  engaged  in  the  post- 
war period  in  an  effort  to  Improve  rela- 


tions with  the  Soviets,  to  all  of  which 
the  Communists  responded  with  con- 
tempt and  Ingratitude  and  new  provoca- 
tions and  aggressions 

A  year  later  on  February  6.  1966.  Mr 
Kennan.  in  testifying  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  Vietnam,  said 
that  as  a  result  of  our  Involvement  in 
Vietnam: 

Our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  liave 
suHered  grlevlously  as  was  to  be  expected, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  far  more  Important 
things  were  Involved  In  those  relations  than 
what  Is  ultimately  involved  In  Vietnam  and 
when  we  had  special  reason,  I  think,  to  cul- 
liv.Tte  those  relations. 

Like  the  Mr.  Kennan  of  today,  I  find 
it  difficult  to  understand  all  the  talk 
about  detente.  Like  him.  I  must  say  that 
I  have  not  seen  any  evidence  of  detente 
I  welcome  the  recent  clarification  of  his 
views,  and  I  hope  that  he  will  not  again 
relapse  into  some  of  the  inconsistencies 
which  have  characterized  his  past  state- 
ments. 


AIR  TRAFFIC  CONGESTION 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  there  could  be  more 
accurate  evidence  of  the  dilemma  faced 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
than  the  recent  meeting  on  new  FAA 
proposals  to  control  traffic  congestion  on 
the  Nation's  airways.  These  new  pro- 
posals, issued  on  September  4.  1968.  en- 
vision a  restriction  on  the  numbers  and 
types  of  aircraft  using  five  of  the  coun- 
try's major  airports.  The  allocations  give 
major  consideration  to  the  commercial 
airline  passenger  at  the  expense  of  the 
owners  and  operators  of  private  planes. 
There  are  many  factions  within  the 
aviation  industry,  each  of  them  extremely 
jealous  of  its  rights  and  privileges.  What- 
ever decision  is  eventually  reached  by 
the  FAA  will  not  solve  the  problems  of 
the  industry.  Nor  will  it  fully  please  any 
of  the  factions  involved. 

For  example,   the   traveler   who  uses 
commercial  jet  transportation  wants  air- 
ports at  major  cities  as  close  to  the  met- 
ropolitan centers  as  possible  in  order  to 
save  him  time.  He  takes  the  position  that 
it  is  futile  to  take  a  jet  plane  from  one 
city  to  another  on  a  flight  airborne  i  n 
an  hour  and  a  half— and  then  take  an 
additional  hour  and  a  half  or  more  to 
aet  from  the  airport  to  his  business  ap- 
pointment. On  the  other  hand,  the  noise 
made  by  a  modern  jet  at  takeoff  and 
landing  is  something  more  than  a  whis- 
per. And  the  residents  around  airports 
complain   vigorously   to   their  congres- 
sional   representatives   about   the   noise 
problem.  There  is  also  no  doubt  that  the 
exhausts  of  jet  planes  contribute  to  air 
pollution.  Hence,  there   is  considerable 
pressure  to  move  airports  as  far  from 
urban  centers  as  possible,  thus  defeat- 
ing to  a  large  extent  the  speed  and  con- 
venience of  Jet  transportation. 

The  airline  industry  contends  that  the 
convenience  of  the  public  is  best  served 
by  an  adequate  number  of  flights  be- 
tween major  cities.  Their  100  passenger 
planes — with  larger  ones  soon  to  come- 
best  serve  the  Interests  of  the  public,  they 
say.  However,  the  owners  of  private  and 
corporate  aircraft  claim  that  the  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  country  will  be 


hurt  unless  their  planes,  often  carrying 
busy  executives,  have  ft;geand  unlimited 
access  to  major  alrports^lk,. 

The  air  traffic  controllers  a«^ there  is 
a  real  and  present  danger  to  air  passeng- 
ers in  the  crowded  airspace  over  large 
cities  however,  there  are  people  in  the 
industry  who  claim  the  congestion  Is  ex- 
aggerated and  that  the  delays  are  part  of 
an  FAA  plot  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
greater  appropriations  for  the  Nation's 

air  systems.  ,..  _, 

And  so  there  Is  claim  and  bewildering 
counter  claim,  all  of  them  backed  up  with 
impressive  statistics.  The  overall  prob- 
lems of  aviation  in  this  Nation  are  al- 
ready gargantuan.  And  they  are  grow- 
ing at  a  tremendous  rate.  The  solution  to 
them  all  cannot  be  achieved  quickly.  It 
will  take  time,  prodigious  planning  and 
a  massive  expenditure  of  money.  All  fac- 
tions of  the  Industry  agree  about  that. 

There  is  also  general  agreement  that  a 
desperate  situation  already  exists.  And 
that  some  interim  measures  must  be 
taken  to  relieve  it. 

As  I  said  earlier,  whatever  measures 
are  taken  will  displease  some  element  of 
the  industi-y — or  some  segment  of  the 
general  public.  Nevertheless,  this  is  no 
time  for  doing  nothing.  I  wholeheartedly 
support  whatever  carefully  considered 
'  temporary  action  is  taken  by  the  FAA  to 
ease  the  effects  of  long  overdue  neglect 
of  this  problem.  During  the  interim  pe- 
riod Immediate  implementation  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  cure  the  causes  of 
this  situation  must  be  undertaken. 

An  example  of  present  day  nonaction 
on  the  part  of  Congress  is  contained  in 
an  item  published  in  Aviation  Dally  of 
September  23.  1968.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  item,  entitled  "FAA 
Preparing  Fiscal  1970  FAAP  Program 
With  Inadequate"  $30  Million,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows 


the  system  changes  FAA  will  change  to  ac- 
commodate to  It. 

Meanwhile.  Bowers  says.  "We're  going  to 
stretch  the  »30  million  as  far  as  we  can. 
then  hope  for  a  new  program  or  a  supple- 
mental appropriation." 

One  of  the  devices  that  will  be  used  to 
suetch  this  money  \a  a  new  FAA  task  force 
made  up  of  experts  from  the  Airports,  Air 
Traffic  and  Flight  Standards  service,  which 
Is  now  studying  18  of  the  nations  busiest 
airports  to  identify  both  long-term  and 
short-term  Improvements  that  could  expand 
the  capacity  of  these  fields. 

QUICK,    CHEAP    IMPROVEMENTS    EMPHASIZED 

Because  most  airport  planning  concen- 
trates on  long-term  large-scale  development, 
the  task  force  is  paying  special  attention  to 
changes  that  can  be  made  quickly  and  at 
low  cost — Improving  taxiways  and  holding 
aprons,  adding  short  runways,  clarifying 
markings,  etc.  The  group  Is  working  with 
local  experts  and  drawing  on  recommenda- 
tions of  airport  users  at  Atlanta.  Boston. 
Chicago.  Cleveland.  Denver.  Las  Vegas.  Los 
Angeles.  Memphis,  Miami.  New  York,  Oak- 
land. Philadelphia.  San  Juan  San  Francisco. 
Seattle  and  St.  Louis.  It  will  report  back 
to  FAA  about  the  middle  of  October. 

The  short-term  improvements  it  recom- 
mends will  be  given  high  priority  In  the 
1970  FAAP  program.  Bowers  says,  but  first 
priority  must  go  to  completion  of  projects 
that  have  been  partially  funded  in  previous 
years.  Because  FAAP  money  has  been  so 
scarce  In  recent  years  FAA  has  supported 
many  projects  piecemeal,  advancing  money 
to  cover  only  the  work  that  can  be  performed 
in  a  given  year.  This  category  of  projecu 
will  account  for  "a  good  bit"  of  the  $30  mil- 
lion. Bowers  says. 

High  priority  will  also  go  to  airports  de- 
signed to  relieve  congestion  In  busy  areas, 
particularly  general  aviation  fields.  The  spe- 
cial task  force  Is  studying  this  aspect  of  the 
Situation  at  Its  18  locations. 

The  fiscal  1969  FAAP  program,  which  was 
released  by  FAA  last  April,  was  stalled  for 
a  time  by  Budget  Bureau  restrictions  on 
the  funds  FAA  was  allowed  to  obligate.  How- 
ever, several  weeks  ago  BOB  cleared  the  rest 
of  the  $88  million  for  obligation  so  grant 
agreements  that  were  delayed  up  to  two 
months  are  now   being   processed. 


FAA  Pmpabing  Fiscal   1970  FAAP  Pbogram 

WrrH   "iNADEQUATi:"    $30  Mn-uoN 

While  the  aviation  community  waits  to 
see  what  action— if  any— Congress  will  take 
on  a  new  airport  development  program, 
FAAs  Airports  Service  Is  about  to  begin 
preparing  a  fiscal  1970  Federal-Aid  Airport 
Program  iMsed  on  the  $30  million  appropri- 
ated  by   Congress. 

This  appropriation— less  than  hall  the 
amount  allowed  for  the  program  In  recent 
vears— Is  a  compromise  figure  adopted  by 
Congress  with  the  expectation  that  a  new 
airport  development  plan  will  supplant  the 
existing  FAAP  before  fiscal   1970  begins. 

This  expectation  grows  fainter  dally.  If  the 
House  and  Senate  act  on  a  successor  to  FAAP 
early  next  year  the  program  could  go  into 
action  during  fiscal  1970.  Airports  Service 
Director  Chester  B.  Bowers  believes.  "But," 
he  told  The  DaUy  In  an  Interview,  "the  only 
thing  we  can  do  at  the  moment  Is  go  ahead 
on   the  $30   million." 

This  amount  Is  generally  agreed  to  be 
hopelessly  Inadequate.  For  fiscal  1969.  when 
FAAP  obligations  totaled  $88  million,  the 
agency  received  $390  million  In  requests.  The 
number  of  applications  for  airport  aid  "has 
gone  up  rather  spectacularly  in  the  last  four 
!  r  five  years."  Bower  notes. 

Since  the  $30  million  Is  all  that's  available 
now  government  airport  planners  feel  they 
must  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  program 
by  planning  for  a  1970  program  at  that  level. 
:ind  win  ask  for  applications  for  1970  FAAP 
lunds  within  the  coming  month.  If  and  when 


NEGRO  HISTORY  AND  CULTURE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  my  bill  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Negro  His- 
tory and  Culture — S.  2979— is  pending 
before  the  full  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  hope  the 
committee  will  take  favorable  action  on 
this  bill  before  thfe  end  of  this  session. 
During  the  hearings  which  the  Sub- 
committee on  Arts  and  Humanities  held 
on  my  bill,  it  was  made  abundantly  clear 
that  there  has  been  neglect  of  equal 
black-white  intercultural  teaching. 
There  must  be  a  massive  effort  made 
toward  bringing  into  the  view  of  this 
country  the  role  of  the  Negro  in  Ameri- 
can history. 

I  am  gratified  to  know  that  there  Is 
some  recognition  of  this  need  within  the 
academic  community  as  evidenced  by  the 
correspondence  from  the  American  As- 
sociation of  State  CoUeges  and  Universi- 
ties which  sets  forth  some  programs  at 
institutions  of  higher  education  designed 
to  fill  this  need. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  that 
two  Institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
Pennsylvania  are  among  the  black  his- 
torv  pioneers.  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity initiated  a  course  stressing  the 
role  of  the  Negro  in  American  history 


and  Chcyney  State  College  is  offering 
Swahili  as  well  as  black  history  this  year. 
Such  efforts.  Mr.  President,  are  in- 
deed encouraging.  However,  the  over- 
view of  the  task  of  researching.  preser\  - 
ing  and  disseminating  Information  about 
the  role  of  the  black  American  in  hs- 
tory  shows  that  this  small  beginning  can 
be  greatly  spurred  by  the  Commission 
on  Negro  History  and  Culture. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter and  press  release  from  the  American 
Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

American  Association  of 
State  Colleges  and  Universities, 
Washington,  DC  ,  September  23,  1968. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  We  are  following  with 
Interest  your  efforts  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Negro  History  and  Culture  We 
thought  that  you  might  be  Interested  in 
seeing  that  many  state  colleges,  state  uni- 
versities and  land-grant  colleges  are  aware 
of  the  need  to  bring  the  Negro's  historic 
and  cultural  contributions  Into  the  main- 
stream of  American  higher  education. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  press  release  we 
just  put  out  describing  briefly  some  of  these 
programs  at  member  Institutions  of  the 
American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and 
Universities  and  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges 
Sincerely, 

Jane  Otten. 
Director.  Office  of  Information  and  Re- 
search. 


Press  Release  of  American  Association  of 
State  Colleges  and  UNnrERSiriES 
Washington.   D.C  — Many   public   colleges 
and  universities  are  adding  a  Black-Ameri- 
can dimension  to  their  curriculum  this  Fall. 
Starting  this  September.  "The  Role  of  the 
Negro  In  US.  History  "  will  be  part  of  the  re- 
quired basic  history  courses  at  Illinois  State 
University.   ISU   will   also   offer  a   course   in 
Afro-American  Literature.  team-Uught  by  a 
black  and  a  white  faculty  member  who  will 
explore  the  contributions  of  black  writers  to 
American  literature    Indiana  University  will 
launch   Focus:    Black   America,   a   year-long 
look   at   the   social,    political   and   economic 
contributions  of  black  Americans — and  their 
problems.  lU  used  the  Focus  series  for  the 
first  time  last  year  to  explore  a  pressing  na- 
tional problem — the  urban  community.  This 
year    Focus    will    Include    beneath    its    um- 
brella, courses  in  Afro-American  Literary  Re- 
lations, the  Political  Economy  of  Racial  Dis- 
crimination. Recent   Black-American  Litera- 
ture. Negro  Politics  in  Urban  America. 

Student  demand  at  the  University  of 
XUchlgan  resulted  in  a  new  course  In  Negro 
history  from  colonial  slave  days  up  to  the 
unt>an  riots  of  the  1960's.  Westchester  State 
College  In  Pennsylvania  Is  adding  a  course 
in  the  History  of  the  American  Negro,  as  is 
Oklahoma's  Southeastern  State  College 
Northeastern  State  College.  In  the  same  state. 
is  building  up  Us  African  Studies  program. 

Morgan  State  College,  a  predominantly 
Negro  college  In  Maryland,  will  offer  Black 
Literature  and  Culture  and  the  Negro  In 
Music;  its- humanities  and  history  courses 
will  now  include  the  contributions  of  Ne- 
groes in  these  fields.  In  addition,  a  student- 
faculty  Committee  on  Negro  and  African 
Life  and  History  is  study|pg  the  incorpora- 
tion of  more  curriculum  content  concerning 
the  achievements  of  Negroes. 

Sometimes  this  black  dimension  comes  in 
response  to  ttudeni  demands,  but  more  often 
c^itges  and  uciversities  are  including  it  to 
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give  general  recognition  to  the  hlatorlc  con- 
trlbutons  of  Amercan  Negroes  The  student 
population  at  California  State  Polytechnic 
College  at  Pomona  Is  leaa  than  two  per  cent 
Negro,  but  ten  per  cent  from  other  minority 
groups.  Yet  the  college  feels  that  "the  most 
significant  changes  planned  In  courses  this 
year  are  those  which  are  aimed  at  the  inter- 
ests of  students  from  minority  groups  "  Cal 
State  Poly's  new  courses  Include  the  History 
of  Minorities  In  America.  People  of  Sub- 
Saharan  Africa,  the  Soclolo^  of  Poyerty. 
and  the  content  of  many  existing  courses  will 
be  broadened  to  Include  material  and  discus- 
sion on  minority  group  problems.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland's  English  Department  Is 
recommending  a  new  course  In  Folklore  and 
Culture  of  the  American  Negro,  while  CM's 
Sociolo^  Department  has  added  the  Soclol- 
o^  of  Race  Relations  and  Is  revising  Its 
course  on  the  Ethnology  of  Africa. 

The  Negro  in  American  History,  offered  at 
the  University  of  Houston  Ls  probably  the 
first  course  of  Its  kind  In  a  large  predomi- 
nantly white  Texas  Institution.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  at  Austin  plans  a  similar  course 
for  next  semester.  Denver's  Metropolitan 
State  College  also  adds  a  course  In  Ameri- 
can Negro  History,  while  Payett«vlUe  State 
College  in  North  Carolina,  a  predominantly 
Negro  Institution,  will  offer  a  course  In  Afro- 
Amerl(^an  History  (or  freshmen  and  a  course 
In  Afro-American  Contemporary  Politics.  The 
University  of  Minnesota  is  working  on  Its 
series  of  courses  called  "African  History — 
1000  AD  to  the  Present."  which  It  will  offer 
along  with  seminars  on  selected  African  his- 
tory topics  as  an  addition  to  Its  current  Afro- 
American  course  offerings 

Pennsylvania  State  University  adds  a  new 
course  "stressing  the  role  and  contribution 
of  the  black  man  In  American  society" — Afro- 
American  Literature  In  the  20th  Century. 
Penn  State  will  also  continue  the  Negro  In 
the  American  Erxperlence.  a  course  It  began 
last  Spring.  Cheyney  State  College,  a  pre- 
dominantly Negro  college  In  Pennsylvania, 
has  added  SwahlU  to  Its  foreign  language 
program.  Cheyney  also  now  offers  two  new 
courses  In  Afro-American  history  and  an  In- 
troductory course  In  Afro-American  Litera- 
ture. 

At  the  University  of  Connecticut,  the  De- 
partments of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
are  combining  a  course  tracing  the  history  of 
black  culture  in  America. 

And.  the  entire  curriculum  of  the  nation's 
newest  land-grant  school.  Federal  City  Col- 
lege In  Washington.  DC.  emphasizes  the  cul- 
ture and  history  of  the  black  man  In  Amer- 
ica. Many  of  the  courses  are  designed  to  re- 
flect the  Interests  of  the  majority  of  students, 
who  are  black  and  come  from  urban  areas. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  SAYS  VICE  PRES- 
IDENT HUMPHREY  TAKES  DECID- 
EDLY MORE  CONSTRUCTI\'E  AP- 
PROACH TO  REAL  PROBLEMS  OF 
CRIME  PREVENTION  AND  CON- 
TROL 

Mr.  TYPINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  of  yesterday  summarizes  very 
well  the  importance  and  constructiveness 
of  Vice  President  Humphrey's  compre- 
hensive proposals  on  crime  control  and 
prevention. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  only  the 
Vice  President,  among  the  candidates  in 
the  current  presidential  election,  clearly 
understands  the  importance  and  com- 
plexities of  the  crime  problem. 

He  deserves  the  applause  of  everyone 
sincerely  interested  in  preventing  crime 
for  his  willingness  to  state  the  hard  facts 
about  it,  and  the  high  costs  we  must  pay 
to  effectively  control  it. 

The  New  York  Times,  and  I  think  the 
great  majority  of  Americans,  are  much 


too  concerned  about  crime  to  be  satis- 
fied with  simply  an  emotional  or  racist 
wailing  about  it.  As  the  Times  points 
out: 

Thos«  who  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
actual  arguments  and  proposals  of  the  rival 
candidates  will  find  that  Vice  President 
HvMPHBCT  offers  a  decidedly  more  construc- 
tive and  statesmanlike  approach  to  the  real 
problems  of  crime  and  to  ways  of  preventing 
and  controlling  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  In  the  Ricord  Vice  Presi- 
dent HuMPHRiY's  task  force  report  on 
order  and  justice  and  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

OaOKK     AND    jDSnCB 
I.     TRX     PROBLXM     Or     CEIMC 

We  must  start  by  understanding  the  prob- 
lem, recognizing  these  Important  facts  about 
crime  in  America: 

First,  the  chief  victima  of  crimes  of  violence 
are  the  diaadvantaged  groups  in  our  society — 
the  urban  poor,  white  and  black.  The  highest 
rates  of  assault  and  robbery  are  found  In 
the  inner  city.  The  most  frequent  victims  of 
these  crimes  are  persons  who.  because  of 
economic  necessity  or  racial  discrimination, 
have  limited  choice  as  to  where  to  live.  For 
example,  84  percent  of  aasualt  victims  and 
70  percent  of  murder  victims  in  Washington. 
D.C..  are  black.  And.  every  attitude  survey 
of  ghetto  residents  has  shown  that  urban 
slum  dwellers  consider  crime  one  of  their 
most  serious  problems.  It  Is  in  the  inner- 
cltv  where  the  streets  are  truly  unsafe. 

Second,  the  persons  who  commit  most 
crimes,  especially  the  more  serioua  crimes 
of  violence,  are  also  the  poor  and  disad- 
vantaged. Historically,  the  slums  have  pro- 
duced disproportionate  numbers  of  crimi- 
nals— regardless  of  the  racial  or  ethnic  group 
living  there  Every  new  wave  of  Immigrants, 
from  within  America  or  from  overseas,  that 
settled  In  the  most  deteriorated  and  im- 
poverished areas  of  our  cities  has  experi- 
enced a  disproportionately  high  crime  rate. 

Inadequate  educational  and  vocational  op- 
portunities In  these  Impoverished  areas  are 
major  factors  in  crime.  A  federal  prison  popu- 
lation survey  shows  the  Intelligence  level  of 
the  prisoners  follows  the  same  distribution 
curve  as  that  of  the  general  population,  over 
SC;  were  high  school  drop-outs  and  more 
than  half  left  school  before  the  9th  grade. 
A  survey  of  convicted  felons  In  Washington. 
DC,  showed  that  90%  had  yearly  Incomes  of 
less  than  tS.OOO. 

Crime  Is  most  common  In  our  slums,  but 
It  exists  In  our  suburbs  and  rural  areas,  too. 

Third,  important  changes  in  our  society 
have  contributed  to  an  increase  in  crime 
just  when  we  have  been  working  hardest  to 
eliminate  poverty  and  slum  life.  We  face  the 
apparent  pwradox  of  rising  crime  rates  in  a 
period  of  general  prosperity  despite  massive 
efforts  to  bring  all  groups  Into  the  main- 
stream of  American  life.  The  explanations 
are  several : 

The  high  visibility  of  prosperity  In  Amer- 
ica has  produced  a  revolution  of  rising  as- 
pirations and  heightened  frustration  among 
the  poor.  An  Increasingly  affluent  society  can- 
not expect  Its  poor  to  remain  content  when 
all  about  them  they  see  the  great  material 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  many.  The  great 
majority  of  the  people  who  suffer  poverty 
retain  their  faith  In  American  democracy, 
and  demonstrate  that  faith  by  striving  for 
improvement  through  responsible,  law-abid- 
ing means.  But.  It  should  not  be  surprising 
that  some  resort  to  Illegitimate  means  to 
enlarge  their  share. 

Crime  Is  disproportionately  committed  by 
young  people,  and  the  proportion  of  young 
in  our  population  has  become  greater  than 


at  any  time  in  recent  history.  The  unprece- 
dented numbers  of  young  people  have  taxed 
our  school  systems  and  recreational  programs 
and  have  contributed  to  the  crisis  In  our 
system  of  criminal  justice. 

Crime  Is  highest  in  our  larger  cities;  more 
Americans  than  ever  before  now  live  In  these 
cities. 

More  crimes  are  now  reported  to  the  police 
and  improved  police  department  standards 
tiave  led  to  more  accurate  recording  of  crime 
reports. 

None  of  these  factors  explains  away  or 
justifies  crime.  Crime,  especially  violent 
crime,  is  a  real  and  major  challenge  to  our 
society.  But,  we  must  not  rush  blindly  and 
erroneously  to  the  conclusion  that  crime  in 
America  is  the  result  of  a  general  and  in- 
creasing vtoral  decay  or  that  crime  has  no 
connection  with  social  problems. 

The  challenge  of  crime  in  a  free  society  is 
serious.  It  requires  an  equally  serious  re- 
sponse. 

No  single  approach  or  Institution — whether 
It  be  the  p>ollce,  the  courts  or  the  correctional 
institutions — can  solve  the  crime  problem 
alone.  Piecemeal,  uncoordinated,  isolated  re- 
sponses to  crime  will  not  work.  To  make  our 
streets  safer  and  our  law  enforcement  fairer 
and  more  effective,  we  need  nothing  less  than 
a  firm  determination  in  all  parts  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  general  mobilization  of  our 
criminal  justice  system  to  do  battle  icith 
crime  on  a  broad  front,  ranging  from  the 
social  problems  that  are  its  breeding  ground 
to  the  institutions  that  miut  contend  with 
it. 
n.  rxoERAL  Li:AonsHn>  in  insuring  order  and 

JUSTTCX 

Crime  and  disorder  continue  to  be  the  di- 
rect reeponsibillty  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. But  the  Federal  Government  must 
provide  resources  and  give  leadership  In  e.s- 
tabllsbing  a  new  federal,  state,  and  local 
partnership  to  deal  with  the  problem.  The 
Federal  Government  cannot  take  over  the 
functions  of  p>ollcing  our  towns  and  cities. 
but  it  can  and  should  act  to  make  It  possi- 
ble for  local  agencies  to  perform  their  duties 
more  effectively. 

We  reconunend  the  following  gulldellnes 
for  Federal  action  in  the  fight  against  crime 

First,  federal  laws  dealing  with  national 
crime  problems  should  be  vigorously  enforced 
Organized  crime  and  racketeering,  the  use 
of  interstate  commerce  to  promote  rlotlnf? 
and  civil  disorders,  assassination  attempts  di- 
rected at  prominent  persons,  the  Interstate 
flight  of  fugitives  from  Justice,  and  the  oper- 
ation of  criminal  cartels  that  traffic  In  nar- 
cotics, stolen  automobiles  and  other  contra- 
band are  covered  by  Federal  laws.  These  laws 
must  be  carried  out  firmly  and  In  closest  pos- 
sible cooperation  with  state  and  local  author- 
ities. 

Second,  massive  Federal  financial  aid 
should  be  provided  to  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  Combating  crime  Is  ex- 
pensive Much  larger  funds  are  needed  to  hire 
the  necessary  number  and  quality  of  police- 
men and  correctional  personnel  or  supply  the 
sophisticated  equipment  required.  The  cities 
are  encountering  Increasing  resistance  to  the 
burdensome  sales  and  property  taxes  that 
account  for  most  urban  revenues.  Budgets 
for  order  and  justice  are  squeezed  In  the 
eternal  competition  for  public  revenues. 
Without  federal  help,  the  cities  may  lose  the 
fight  against  crime. 

Merely  to  fill  existing  vacancies  on  local 
police  forces  and  to  bring  police  salaries  up 
to  something  approaching  that  of  an  FBI 
agent  would  require  In  excess  of  $300  million 
for  the  first  year  alone:  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  ptollce  officers  sufficiently  to  provide 
adequate  street  patrol  would  cost  many 
times  that.  To  hire  enough  corrections  per- 
sonnel to  supervise  the  present  number  of 
convicted  offenders  properly  would  cost  in 
excess  of  $400  million  for  the  first  year 
Massive  resources  are  needed. 

Third,  the  Federal  Government  should  offer 
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state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
technical  assistance  and  support,  including 
the  benefits  of  successful  experiments  in  con- 
trolling crime  and  improving  justice.  Optimal 
crime-deterrence  strategy  for  a  p>ollce  depart- 
ment requires  a  meaningful  research  and 
planning  effort,  which  few  departments  are 
able  to  support.  Successful  law  enforcement 
experiments  conducted  In  one  city  are  not 
fully  disseminated  to  others.  Most  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  need  Federal 
technical  assistance  in  planning  a  compre- 
hensive and  coordinated  attack  on  crime. 

Federal  leadership  and  resources  to  aid 
sute  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
devising,  evaluating  and  implementing 
strategies  for  crime  prevention  and  control 
are  essential. 

Fourth,  Federal  leadership  must  be  pro- 
tided  to  link  states,  cities  and  towns  to- 
gether in  combatting  crime.  Federal  pro- 
grams should  be  regionally  oriented.  The 
thousands  of  separate  police  Jurisdictions, 
court  systems,  and  correctional  Institutions 
can  no  longer  afford  to  act  In  Isolation. 
Crime  rarely  stops  at  the  boundaries  of  any 
one  Jurisdiction.  In  a  highly  mobile  country, 
the  ultimate  treatment  of  criminals  is 
everyone's  concern. 

Fifth,  the  Federal  Government  should  see 
to  it  that  all  the  tools  of  our  nation's  tech- 
nology are  used  to  help  in  the  battle  against 
crime.  No  single  police  department  or  court 
system  can  mobilize  our  country's  research 
and  development  potential  unaided.  The 
Federal  Government  must  stimulate  and 
support  the  necessary  research  and  develop- 
ment and  insure  that  all  communities  have 
access  to  the  benefits. 

Sixth,  Federal  funds  should  be  available 
to  help  make  our  cities  more  secure  through 
proper  design  and  lighting.  Every  commu- 
nity should  have,  with  Federal  assistance 
where  necessary,  well-lighted  streets  and 
parks.  Every  locality  should  be  encouraged 
to  re-examine  its  building  and  housing  codes 
and  Its  plans  for  housing  projects  to  Insure 
that  premises  are  physically  safe,  with  ade- 
quate locks,  suitable  means  for  summon- 
ing assistance,  warning  devices,  proper  scan- 
ning techniques  and  other  modem  techno- 
logical aids. 

The  record 

Under  Democratic  leadership,  the  Federal 
Government  has  made  a  strong  beginning 
toward  fulfillment  of  these  law  enforcement 
responsibilities. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice 
( National  Crime  Commission ) ,  composed  of 
experienced  law  enforcement  leaders  and  our 
best  scientific  and  academic  experts,  mapped 
plans  for  comprehensive  action  against 
crime  at  the  Federal,  state  and  local  levels. 
Broad  experimental  programs  of  Federal  aid 
to  sutea  and  cities  explored  new  lines  of 
action  In  police,  courts,  corrections  and  juve- 
nile delinquency.  National  enforcement  re- 
sponsibility was  recognized  through  new 
programs  to  deal  with  organieed  crime  and 
with  the  narcotics  and  drug  problem. 

Implementing  the  Crime  Commission's  re- 
port, the  Johnson  Administration  in  1967 
introduced  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act.  Its  enactment  by  the  Con- 
gress In  1968  commits  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  support  for,  and  leadership 
In.  the  fight  against  crime. 

The  major  task  now  Is  to  Implement, 
Imaginatively  and  boldly,  these  and  other 
programs.  TTils  will  require  reorganizing  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  creating  Regional 
Criminal  Justice  Centers. 

Reorganization  of  Justice  Department 

Until  recently,  the  Justice  Department  has 
been  concerned  principally  with  enforcing 
Federal  laws,  and  only  secondarily  with  as- 
sisting local  lav  enforcement  agencies  which 
deal  dally  with  the  bulk  of  crime  in  America. 

To  meet  Its  new  responsibilities,  we  rec- 
onimend  that  the  Department  of  Justice  be 
reorganized  by: 


Establishing  a  second  Deputy  Attorney 
General  responsible  for  administering  the 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  and  for 
coordination  icithtn  the  Federal  Government 
and  between  the  Federal  and  state  or  local 
governments  of  the  many  efforts  to  prevent 
crime.  He  should  be  given  an  adequate  sUff 
of  law  enforcement  experts,  including  per- 
sons With  local  law  enforcement  experience. 

Establishing  Federal  law  enforcement  tech- 
nical assistance  teams,  acting  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  new  Deputy  Attorney  General, 
to  respond  to  local  requests  for  help  in  de- 
vising programs,  seeking  financial  aid  and 
evaluating  pilot  projects. 

Regional  criminal  justice  centers 

To  bring  Federal  support  closer  to  the 
states  and  cities  and  to  encourage  a  coordi- 
nated attack  on  crime,  we  propose: 

Creation  of  Regional  Criminal  Justice 
Centers,  where  new  programs  can  be  tried, 
existing  programs  evaluated,  useful  ideas 
disseminated,  better  training  facilitated  and 
public  participation  enlisted. 

The  Federal  Government  can  and  must 
undertake  these  Initiatives — In  leadership, 
technical  and  financial  aid.  They  will  suc- 
ceed only  to  the  extent  that  effective  action 
Is  taken  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  in- 
terrelated state  and  local  criminal  Justice 
system — the  police,  the  courts,  and  the  cor- 
rectional Institutions. 

ni.    STRENOTHENINO   OtTR    LOCAL    POLICE    FORCES 

A.  More  and  better  trained  police 
The  major  responsibility  to  combat  crime 
and  violence  rests  with  local  police  forces. 
Yet,  they  are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  provide  effective  protection  for  every  citi- 
zen. The  reasons  are  evident. 

First,  more  policemen  are  needed.  We  have 
learned  by  experiment  that  crime,  especially 
street  crime,  can  be  reduced  by  significant 
Increases  In  the  number  of  policemen  on 
the  street.  Yet,  the  National  Crime  Commis- 
sion found  that  almost  all  large  police  forces 
are  substantially  undermanned. 

Second,  police  are  not  paid  enough  to  at- 
tract and  retain  the  needed  numbers  of 
high-quality  personnel.  Salaries  have  im- 
proved, but  they  are  still  too  low — In  terms 
of  the  Job  difficulty,  skill  requirements  and 
compensation  for  alternative  Jobs.  The  Na- 
tional Crime  Commission  repKjrted  the  me- 
dian starting  salary  in  1966  for  patrolmen 
In  the  larger  departments  was  $5,300.  Of 
even  more  significance,  the  median  maxi- 
mum salary  was  approximately  $6,600 — not 
enough  to  support  a  reasonable  living  stand- 
ard in  our  large  cities. 

Third,  policemen  are  seldom  trained  ade- 
quately for  the  difficult  and  demanding 
responsibilities  they  must  discharge.  Police 
officers  are  called  upon  to  make  delicate  de- 
cisions, balancing  order  and  freedom — to 
regulate  the  conduct  of  rebellious  children, 
frustrated  students,  quarrelling  couples, 
drunken  drivers,  belligerent  and  disorderly 
lawbreakers  and  people  filled  with  genera- 
tions of  hatred.  These  decisions  must  often 
be  made  on  the  street,  instantly,  sometimes 
when  the  consequences  of  a  mistake  could  be 
fatal.  Yet,  too  many  policemen  receive  educa- 
tion and  training  more  appropriate  to  skilled 
labor  than  to  professionals. 

Fourth,  police  are  too  often  assigned  to 
clerical  and  other  duties  unrelated  to  pre- 
venting, deterring  and  detecting  crime.  The 
National  Crime  Commission  found  that  "pa- 
trolmen often  are  overextended  to  the  point 
of  being  unable  to  give  adequate  attention 
to  criminal  matters.  In  spite  of  rising  crime 
rates  and  a  continuing  low  rate  of  crimes 
cleared  by  arrest,  a  patrolman  must  normal- 
ly devote  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time 
to  the  performance  of  noncrlme  related 
tasks."  ^ 

We  need  a  massive  effort  now  to  increase 
the  number  and  Improve  the  skills,  and  make 
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more  effective  the  deployment  of  law  enforce- 
ment personnel.  We  recommend  that: 

The  federal  government,  on  the  basis  of  ap- 
proved state  plans,  establish  a  program  of 
salary  supplements — financing  additions  to 
the  salaries  of  state  and  local  police  officers. 
This  will  require  amending  Title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act,  which  restricts  the  amount  of  police  sal- 
ary supplements  to  no  more  than  one  third 
of  most  of  the  money  available  under  the 
Act.  It  will  also  require  adoption  of  a  formula 
to  assure  that  the  wage  Increment  to  be 
borne  by  the  federal  government  does  not 
reduce  local  compensation. 

This  formula  should  provide  Incentives 
for  early  selection  and  Intensive  training  of 
new  personnel  before  they  enter  law  enforce- 
ment careers  (such  as  police  cadet  pro- 
grams), and  lateral  entry  Into  police  forces 
of  highly  trained  specialists  (such  as  police 
legal  advisers,  systems  analysts,  and  the  like) . 
The  federal  government  help  pay  for  the 
pre-service  college  and  specialized  training 
of  persons  prepared  to  commit  themselves 
to  service  in  criminal  Justice. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  ConUol  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  be  expanded  to  provide  fellow- 
ships to  pay  the  tuition  expenses  and  salaries 
of  qualified  in-service  officers  attending  col- 
lege and  graduate  school,  who  agree  to  serve 
a  reasonable  period  In  the  police  professions. 
Federal  grants  be  made  available  to  states 
for  establishing  and  maintaining  Police 
Training  Institutes,  Including  the  necessary 
facilities.  Instructional  personnel  and  pay- 
ments to  trainees. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  be 
amended  to  provide  aid  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  developing  police  training  courses 
and  specialized  instruction  related  to  crime 
prevention  and  control. 

The  federal  government  help  recruit,  train 
and  place  veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
particularly  minority  group  members,  for 
police  and  correctional  service. 

The  federal  government  pay  the  fuU  cost 
of  penetrating  research  programs  to  devise 
ways  of  selecting  persons  with  the  mental, 
emotional,  and  physical  traits  required  for 
law  enforcement  work. 

The  federal  government  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  raise  police  retirement  benefits  and 
to  improve  benefits  to  widows  and  orphans. 
Including  scholarships  for  the  children  of 
officers  killed  In  the  line  of  duty. 

Local  police  forces  improve  the  deployment 
of  trained  personnel,  through  extensive  use 
of  civilians  in  duties  unrelated  to  crime  pre- 
vention and  control. 

B.  Police-community  relations 
The  effectiveness  of  a  police  force  depends 
In  large  measure  upon  its  relations  with  the 
local  community.  The  police  cannot  function 
effectively  in  an  atmosphere  of  hostility — 
where  crimes  go  unreported,  witnesses  refuse 
to  identify  themselves  or  to  testify  in  court 
and  suspects  resisting  arrest  receive  the  sup- 
port of  bystanders.  Ineffective  police  service, 
m  turn,  denies  to  the  community  a  climate 
of  law  and  social  order  within  which  liberty 
can  fiourish  and  progress  can  be  made. 

Open  and  meaningful  channels  of  com- 
munication between  members  of  the  public 
and  the  police  who  serve  them  are  the  first 
prerequisite  to  improved  police-community 
relations.  Police  officers  must  understand  the 
communities  in  which  they  work  Members 
of  the  community  must  understand  the  im- 
portant and  demanding  role  that  the  police 
play  in  a  democratic  society.  Citizen  and 
police  officer  alike  must  reject  the  stereotypes 
that  bar  understanding  and  prevent  com- 
munication. Effective  dialogue  between  these 
groups  is  essential  to  the  learning  process  of 
each. 

Communication  alone  will  not  suffice.  Posi- 
tive programs  are  needed — to  train  police 
officers  in  human  relations  skills,  to  create 
opportunities  for  police  and  community  to 
interact  in  nonpunitlve  situations,  to  expand 
citizen  participation  In  the  maintenance  of 
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social  order,  and  to  reduce  the  severe  burden 
on  police  created  by  family  dlsputM. 

Toward  this  end.  we  recommend: 

Modem  physical  facilities  to  serve  not  only 
as  centers  of  police  actlviUea  but  also  as  cen- 
ters for  community  activity. 

Precinct  community  councils,  block  clubs 
and  the  like,  through  which  the  exchange  of 
essential  Information  between  police  and  cit- 
izens can  take  place. 

New  categories  of  police  service,  including 
Community  Service  Officers  drawn  from  the 
local  community  and  assigned  to  follow-up 
disturbance  calls,  which  now  occupy  more 
police  resources  than  any  other  potentially 
criminal  activity 

Recruitment  of  more  minority  group  mem- 
bers, coupled  with  development  of  special 
training  programs  and  eliminating  obstacles 
to  police  work. 

Provision  of  more  effective  methods  and 
mechanisms  for  handling  citizen  complaints. 

Enlarged  family  counseling  services,  so 
that  potentially  explosive  domestic  situa- 
tions may  be  avoided. 

The  programs  must,  of  course,  be  carried 
out  locally.  But  the  federal  government  must 
play  an  active  part  by :  -^ 

Stimulating  development  of  new  and  ef- 
Tectivw  police-community  relations  technl- 
tfues  — 

Assisting  m  flnanclng  new  community  re- 
lations programs  on  the  local  level 

Providing  educational  facilities  to  supple- 
ment those  available  locally 

Promoting  the  Interchange  among  various 
locajltle*  of  Information  as  to  programs  and 
techiilques. 

Flnknclng  construction  of  model  facilities 

rv.  TH«  cotraxs 
A.  Court  administration 

Our  entire  criminal  Justice  system  is  un- 
dermined by  the  Inefflclency  of  our  courts. 
Swift  and  sure  Justice  is  the  exception,  not 
the  rule. 

In  some  states,  the  time  Interval  from  ar- 
rest to  conviction  may  consume  a  year  and 
a  half  or  even  more.  In  some  cities,  as  much 
as  two  years  pass  before  an  Individual  ar- 
raigned can  be  brought  to  trial  Police  spend 
too  much  time  guarding,  transporting  and 
processing  defendants  and  waiting  In  court 
to  testify,  and  too  little  in  keeping  the  peace, 
preventing  crime,  and  apprehending  viola- 
tors. Prosecuting  attorneys,  defense  Lawyers. 
and  Judges  spend  Inordinate  amounts  of  time 
In  calendar  management  and  other  matters 
ancillary  to  the  Judicial  proceeding.  Wit- 
nesses wait  and  wait:  valuable  time  from 
their  employment  ts  lost. 

These  delays  compromise  the  deterrent  ca- 
pability of  our  criminal  Justice  system  Sub- 
stantial delays  and  Inefficient  court  adminis- 
tration reduce  the  likelihood  of  conviction 
and  dilute  the  quality  of  Justice.  Instead  of 
their  "day"  In  court,  persons  accused  of  less 
serious  offenses  too  often  get  a  couple  of 
crowded  minutes.  Those  charged  with  serious 
crimes  may  wait  months  for  a  trial — often 
behind  bars  Others  are  out  on  ball  for  in- 
ordinate durations  and  often  become  re- 
peaters 

To  Improve  dramatically  the  administra- 
tion of  our  courts,  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram encompassing  more  and  better-trained 
personnel.  Improved  management  techniques 
and  caseload  reduction  is  essential.  We  rec- 
ommend action  note  along  the  following 
lines: 

Federal  grants  to  law  schools,  graduate 
schools  and  other  Institutions  for  special 
programs  to  train  more  prosecutors,  public 
defenders,  parole  and  probation  officers  and 
court  administrators. 

A  National  Court  Assistance  Act  to  provide 
substantial  federal  assistance  for  reform  of 
state  and  local  criminal  courts  systems,  to 
bring  modem  management  techniques  and 
computer  technology  to  the  administration 
of  state  and  local  criminal  courts — so  that 
court  personnel  may  l)e  more  effectively  uti- 


lized, caseloads  better  managed  and   neces- 
sary   information    communicated    rapidly. 

Development  of  sentencing  guides  to  mlnl- 
mizs  arbitrary  variations  In  dispositions. 

Expansion  of  training  programs  for  Ju- 
dicial personnel 

There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  these  meas- 
ures will  not  succeed  unless  the  caseload 
itself  is  reduced  And.  paradoxically,  a  slg- 
nlftcant  proportion  of  these  cases  could  be 
better  handled  through  agencies  other  than 
the  courts.  Most  arrests  involve  conduct  that 
has  no  relation  to  violence.  Alcoholism  Is 
Involved  In  more  than  one  out  of  every  three 
arrests,  clogging  court  calendars.  The  same 
situation  prevails  with  respect  to  many 
youth  offenses. 

We  recommend  that  federal  support  be 
provided  for  the  creation  and  improvement 
of  alternate  facilities  to  handle  cases  that 
can  be  appropriately  dealt  with  outside  the 
court  system 

In  particular,  federal  assistance  should  be 
provided  to  state  and  local  governments  for: 

Establishment  of  Youth  Services  Bureaus, 
as  recommended  by  the  National  Crime  Com- 
mission; and 

Constructing    and    staffing    detoxification 
units  and  alcoholic  rehabilitation  centers. 
B.  Court  decisions 

Some  candidates  for  high  public  office  have 
sought  refuge  from  the  complex  problem  of 
crime  In  a  free  society  In  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
of  lower  courts.  The  High  Court's  decisions. 
It  is  claimed,  are  a  principal  cause  of  the 
crime  rise,  the  failures  of  criminal  Justice, 
and  alleged  moral  laxity.  Whether  these 
views  be  sincere  or  whether  they  represent 
political  Irresponsibility,  it  is  our  belief  that 
they  are  just  plain  wrong. 

Information  compiled  by  the  National 
Crime  Commission  makes  it  clear  that  the 
court  decisions  are  not  a  significant  factor 
in  the  crime  increase.  The  controversial 
Miranda  decision  which  requires  that  sus- 
pects be  advised  of  their  constitutional  rights 
before  interrogation  relates  only  to  persons 
already  In  police  custody. 

It  affects  neither  the  substantial  percent- 
age of  crimes  not  reported  to  police,  nor  the 
seventy-flve  percent  of  reported  crimes  In 
which  the  police  make  no  arrest.  And  In  most 
of  the  relatively  few  cases  which  could  be 
affected  by  the  Interrogation  rules,  studies  re- 
veal that  adequate  evidence  other  than  a 
confession  was  available. 

Furthermore,  until  last  year,  recent  deci- 
sions, guaranteeing  the  rights  of  persons  ac- 
cused of  crime,  did  not  apply  to  Juveniles 
Yet.  offenses  by  Juveniles — according  to  the 
most  recent  FBI  statistics — have  been  the  pri- 
mary source  of  the  increase  In  reported 
crimes. 

.Most  important,  the  hysterical  cry  that 
murderers  can  nou)  roam  the  streets  with  im- 
punity as  a  result  of  Supreme  Court  decisions 
constitutes  a  dangerous  kind  of  fraud  and  de- 
ception. FBI  figures  show  that  the  high  solu- 
tion rate  for  murders  has  remained  almost 
constant  over  the  years. 

There  can,  and  should,  be  no  denial  that 
some  court  decisions  have  made  the  law  en- 
forcement task  more  exacting  and  demanding 
In  some  areas.  And  yet.  many  recent  decisions 
have  upheld  traditional  law  enforcement 
practices  under  severe  attack:  frisking  per- 
sons on  the  street  when  there  Is  reasonable 
suspicion  of  criminal  activity:  carefully  pre- 
scribed use  of  electronic  surveillance:  search- 
ing an  automobile  without  a  warrant:  use  of 
photographs  and  other  means  of  identifying 
suspects  during  the  immediate  post-crime 
stage  of  an  Investigation:  and  taking  blood 
samples  and  other  forms  of  physical  Identi- 
fication following  the  arrest  of  a  suspect. 

Basically,  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
certain  methods  of  obtaining  confessions  and 
convictions  are  incompatible  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Constitution.  These  rules 
are  designed  to  protect  the  innocent  and  to 
assure   the   liberties  of  all   Americans.   The 


Supreme  Court  did  not  change  the  Constitu- 
tion. By  applying  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  states 
and  locallUee,  It  federalized  the  standards  or 
law  enforcement,  requiring  state  and  local 
police  to  adjust  to  higher  national  standards. 
Having  set  this  higher  standard,  the  nation 
must  now  provide  substantial  assistance  to 
assist  law  enforcement  personnel  to  meet  it 
The  focus  of  attention  upon  the  Suprentf 
Court  is  a  great  public  disservice.  This  scape- 
goat approach  diverts  attention  from  the  real 
problem,  and  it  undermines  willingness  to  ac- 
cept responsibilities  and  duties  essential  to 
the  success  of  our  nation's  efforts  to  combat 
crime  and  violence.  We  cannot,  and  we  must 
not.  evade  the  difficult  task  of  strengthening 
our  agencies  of  criminal  Justice  and  altering 
the  social  and  economic  conditions  that  breed 
crime  In  all  levels  of  society.  And.  we  are  con- 
fident that  order  can  be  preserved  within  a 
framework  of  Justice. 

v.    CORRXCnONS 

According  to  National  Crime  Commission 
estimates,  on  any  day  in  1965  348.000  Juve- 
niles were  confined  In  detention  homes  end 
correctional  schools:  343,000  misdemeanants 
In  our  local  Jails:  and  691.000  felons  In  stale 
and  federal  prisons 

The  future  for  these  offenders,  most  rf 
them  convicted  of  relatively  minor  offenses 
Is  bleak:  the  prospects  for  the  society  to 
which  they  eventually  will  be  returned  are 
no  better  Recidivism  rates  run  as  high  as  70 
percent.  And.  some  sources  indicate  that  as 
high  as  80  percent  of  all  crimes  are  estimated 
to  be  committed  by  previous  offenders. 

Even  more  disturbing,  criminal  careers 
tend  to  escalate :  the  subsequent  offenses 
tend  to  be  more  serious  than  the  original 
ones;  the  Incidence  of  homicides,  rapes,  and 
robberies  committed  by  previous  offenders 
is  several  times  higher  than  among  those  ar- 
rested for  the  first  time. 

These  figures  should  not  be  surprising. 
Our  correctional  institutions  are  so  under- 
staffed they  cannot  begin  to  turn  offenders 
toward  useful  and  productive  lives;  in  some 
cases,  they  cannot  even  keep  adequate 
watch.  Only  one-fifth  of  the  more  than  U'O.- 
000  persons  employed  in  correctional  work 
are  primarily  engaged  In  treatment  of  ( f- 
fenders.  There  are  only  25.000  probation  and 
parole  workers,  social  workers,  psychiatrists. 
psychologists  and  teachers  for  the  1.3  million 
offenders  under  some  form  of  custody  or 
supervision.  A  recent  survey  of  160  penal  in- 
stitutions revealed  a  total  of  only  14  full- 
time  psychiatrists  and  82  full-time  psychol- 
ogists for  nearly  150.000  inmates.  Salaries  (or 
correctional  personnel  are  very  low,  below 
those  paid  police,  and  working  conditions 
are  difficult.  Finally,  as  a  result  of  all  these 
factors,  our  overcrowded  prisons  have  become 
virtual  schools  for  crime. 

Yet.  a  very  large  proportion  of  offenders 
can  be  reclaimed — when  a  realistic  commit- 
ment of  resources,  both  human  and  physical. 
Is  made  Rehabilitation  can  work.  And.  it  is 
the  most  economical  as  well  as  the  most  hu- 
mane   approach    to    reducing    crime. 

The  time  has  come  to  carry  out  a  massive 
reform  of  our  entire  correctional  system 
The  first  step  must  be  to  make  our  federal 
prison  system  the  model  for  the  nation.  Ma- 
jor responsibility,  however,  lies  at  the  slate 
and  local  levels.  Here  also  there  is  a  signifi- 
cant role  for  the  federal  government,  one 
which  combines  moral  leadership  with  provi- 
sion of  resources. 

We  recommend  the  following  approach: 

Adequate  federal  aid  for  development  of 
dramatically  different  correctional  institu- 
tions— smaller,  more  secure  instltuiions 
closer  to  the  home  communities  of  most  in- 
mates, and  operated  in  such  a  way  as  to  build 
bridges  back  to  community  life.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  speed  most  of  the  available 
funds  to  o[>erate  large,  fortress-like  prisons. 
antiquated  Jails  and  primitive  half-way 
houses  which  build  physically  and  psycho- 
logically unsurmountable  walls  and  perpet- 
uate anti-social  behavior. 
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Federal  assistance  to  increase  the  num- 
ber, improve  the  training  and  increase  the 
salaries  of  personnel  to  supervise  and  re- 
habilitate convicted  offenders,  so  that  the 
public  is  protected  against  incorrlgibles  and 
others  are  returned  to  useful,  decent  lives. 
We  must  provide  treatment  for  those  In 
prison  and  supervision  and  guidance  for 
those  on  probation  and  parole. 

Federal  support  In  developing  intensive 
correctional  programs  and  techniques  which 
emphasize  rehabilitation  and  vocational 
training.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
this  approach  does  succeed  It  should  now 
be  extended  to  break  the  cycle  of  offenders 
passing  endlessly  through  the  revolving 
doors  of  our  Jails  and  prisons. 

Expanded  research  programs,  through  the 
National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice,  to  increase  our  knowledge 
of  which  correctional  techniques  work  best 
and  with  what  offenders.  We  need  to  know 
much  more  at>out  how  to  control  the  highly 
dangerous  and  violent  offenders,  and  which 
forms  of  treatment  produce  the  best  results 
for  the  smallest  expenditure. 

Federal  leadership  to  encourage  develop- 
ment of  cooperative  arrangements  for  effi- 
cient use  of  scarce  treatment  services  and 
other  resources.  Correctional  programs  are 
administered  by  thousands  of  governmental 
Jurisdictions.  Isolated  from  each  other,  they 
cannot  do  the  Job.  even  with  federal  help. 
Engaged  In  collaborative  efforts  and  sup- 
ported by  the  federal  government,  they  can 
make  much  progress. 

VI.    SCIENCE    AND    TECHNOLOGY 

Our  Investment  in  science  and  technology 
for  law  enforcement  purposes  has  been  to- 
tally Inadequate.  The  National  Crime  Com- 
mission reported  that  "more  than  200.000 
scientists  and  engineers  have  applied  them- 
selves to  solving  military  problems  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  more  to  innovation  in 
other  areas  of  modern  life,  but  only  a  hand- 
ful is  working  to  control  the  crimes  that  in- 
jure or  frighten  millions  of  Americans  each 
year."  = 

The  federal  government  must  embark  on 
an  ambitious  and  comprehensive  research 
and  development  program  to  learn  more 
about  the  causes  of  crime,  to  develop  new 
public  safety  weaponry,  to  design  new  crime 
prevention  devices,  and  to  develop  new  com- 
munications, rehabilitation  and  training 
systems. 

Through  the  new  National  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice,  estab- 
lished under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act.  the  federal  research,  devel- 
opment and  evaluation  effort  In  this  field  will 
be  greatly  expanded.  Highest  priority  should 
be  given  to  the  program  of  the  National  In- 
stitute, placing  emphasis  on  the  following 
Hems: 

Development  of  communications  and  allied 
techniques  to  help  speed  policemen  to  the 
scene  of  the  crime  In  the  first  critical  min- 
utes. Speed  of  response  is  crucial  to  appre- 
hension— particularly  where  crimes  of  vio- 
lence are  concerned.  Communications  equip- 
ment which  could  be  developed  and  deployed 
In  the  near  future  could  include: 

A  low-cost,  lightweight  radio  for  every 
police  officer. 

A  cathode  ray  tube  or  teleprinter  device 
in  every  patrol  car. 

New  command  and  control  systems  for  dis- 
patching officers  In  immediate  response  to 
a  call  for  help. 

Development  of  new  techniques  for  prompt 
and  certain  Identification  of  suspects,  such 
as: 

An  automatic  fingerprint  recognition  sys- 
tem. 

Voice,  hair,  blood  and  other  Identification 
means  to  augment  fingerprints  for  personal 
Identification. 
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Development  of  safe,  nonlethal  weapons  to 
give  the  police  greater  flexibility  of  response, 
to  reduce  risks  to  bystanders  and  provide  for 
more  humane  treatment  of  offenders. 

Full  application  of  science  and  technology 
win  require  costly  equipment  and  highly 
skilled  personnel,  which  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  will  rarely  be  able  to  provide. 
We  reconmiend  that  Regional  Crime  Insti- 
tutes be  established  to  operate  crime  labora- 
tories, conduct  research,  provide  training  and 
technical  services  (including  computer  data 
banks)  for  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

VII.   THE  ROLE  OF  THE  PRIVATE  CmZEN 

More  efficient  police  forces,  faster  and 
fairer  court  procedures,  and  prison  probation 
and  parole  systems  that  truly  rehabilitate 
are  essential  parts  of  a  serious  national  crime 
reduction  program.  But  each  of  tlie  agencies 
of  criminal  Justice  requires  the  cooperation 
and  support  of  individual  citizens,  civic  and 
other  private  groups,  and  business  organiza- 
tions to  do  Its  Job.  Moreover,  there  are  vital 
preventive  actions  that  an  individual  citizen 
can  and  should  take  to  make  himself,  his 
family,  and  his  neighbors  far  safer  from  the 
threat  of  predatory  crime.  The  fact  Is  that 
we  can  probably  do  as  much  by  our  private 
actions  to  prevent  crime  as  our  federal,  state 
or  local  governments  can  do  to  protect  us. 

We  would  stress  the  following  opportuni- 
ties for  private  action: 

First,  every  individual  who  is  the  victim  of 
a  crime  or  who  sees  criminal  or  suspicious 
activity  must  promptly  notify  the  police.  The 
police  never  learn  of  many  serious  crimes. 
The  President's  Crime  Commission  estimated 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted go  unreported.  Moreover,  delays  In  re- 
ports of  crimes  make  arrest  difficult.  Alert 
and  prompt  action  by  private  Individuals 
would  enable  the  police  to  cut  deeply  into  the 
very  large  percentage  of  unreported  and  un- 
solved crime,  strengthening  the  threat  of 
sanctions  against  potential  offenders. 

Private  efforts  in  reporting  suspicious  ac- 
tivity can  go  further.  In  some  cities  the  police 
have  enlisted  taxicab  and  delivery  truck 
drivers  with  radios  In  their  vehicles  to  report 
on  any  suspicious  activity  they  see  or  to  help 
the  police  locate  fleeing  felons.  Call  boxes  on 
street  corners  for  use  by  citizens  would  fa- 
cilitate the  reporting  of  crimes  in  public 
places  and  quicken  police  response.  They 
should  be  installed  In  the  high  crime  areas 
of  our  cities. 

Second,  private  citizens  must  take  steps  to 
make  themselves,  their  cars  and  their  homes 
less  vulnerable  to  criminals  by  taking  the 
opportunity  out  of  crime.  There  Is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  many  crimes  result  less 
from  the  criminals'  commitment  to  an  un- 
lawful act  than  from  the  momentary  op- 
portunity created  by  the  victim's  careless- 
ness. 

Installation  and  use  of  proper  locks  on 
doors  and  windows  is  an  example  of  a  simple 
crime  control  measure  every  builder  and  each 
citizen  can  take.  The  simplest  precautions 
by  car  owners  could  reduce  the  enormous 
numbers  of  car  thefts.  Preliminary  estimates 
Indicate  that  In  42  percent  of  the  650,000 
automobile  thefts  In  1967,  the  key  was  left  In 
the  Ignition,  and  that  In  80-85  percent,  the 
car  was  left  unlocked.  Since  car  thefts  are 
most  often  committed  by  youths,  citizen  pre- 
ventive action  is  particularly  important. 

Third,  business  and  other  private  groups 
have  an  opportunity  to  reduce  crime  and 
delinquency  by  offering  employment  oppor- 
tunities to  those  seeking  to  return  to  a  law- 
abiding  life  after  a  criminal  conviction.  The 
National  Crime  Commission  made  It  clear 
that  reducing  recidivism  Is  crucial  to  con- 
trolling crime,  since  repeaters  account  for  the 
bulk  of  the  nation's  offenses.  The  Commission 
pointed  out  that  inability  to  get  a  Job — or  the 
training  necessary  to  qualify  for  a  Job — often 
made  it  most  difficult  if  not  impossible  for 
those  released  from  prison  to  avoid  the  pres- 


sures leading  to  a  career  in  crime.  In  some 
communities,  local  businesses  have  set  up 
training  programs  in  prisons  to  help  develop 
skills  needed  for  particular  kinds  of  work  on 
the  outside  and  have  guaranteed  Jobs  in  that 
field  upon  release.  These  efforts  must  be  ex- 
panded. Only  in  this  way  can  the  costly 
phenomenon  of  lifetime  careers  of  crime  be 
reduced. 

Fourth,  citizen  crime  prevention  programs, 
such  as  the  one  carried  out  by  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  should 
be  expanded  to  educate  the  public  on  private 
participation  in  crime  prevention  and  to  en- 
list support  at  the  local  level  for  a  just  and 
efficient  criminal  justice  system.  Through 
these  citizen  programs,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Secretary  of  HEW  should  provide 
demonstrations  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  private  efforts  and  disseminate  literature 
and  other  information  to  help  coordinate  pri- 
vate and  public  programs. 

Finally,  ue  recommend  establishment  of  a 
Criminal  Justice  Service  Corps  to  involve 
young  people  in  this  vital  area.  Such  a  pro- 
gram would  entail  one  year's  service  with 
the  probation  office,  parole  board,  correc- 
tional authorities,  prosecutor's  office,  the 
courts,  the  public  defender,  bail  agencies 
and  other  related  groups.  It  would  enable  a 
cross-section  of  America's  young  people  to 
learn  about  and  to  contribute  to  our  crimi- 
nal Justice  system. 

In  short,  a  strong  citizen  effort  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  any  nationwide  program  to 
achieve  civil  order  with  social  Justice.  With- 
out active  cooperation  from  private  citizens 
and  groups,  the  efforts  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  are  not  likely  to  be  fully  effective. 

vrll.    SPECIAL    PROBLEMS 

A.  The  problem  of  riots 
As  we  eliminate  misery  of  our  ghettos, 
establish  social  Justice  for  all  Americans, 
and  eliminate  discrimination,  we  will  sharply 
reduce  the  threat  of  riots  born  of  discontent. 
This  is  our  goal. 

But  as  we  seek  basic  and  high  priority 
solutions  to  these  problems,  we  cannot  toler- 
ate lawlessness  and  riots.  However  great  the 
grievance,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  every 
riot  Is  unlawful.  This  violence  must  and  will 
be  ended.  It  Is  harmful  to  the  fundamental 
social  goals  we  all  seek. 

The  National  Advisory  Conunlsslon  on 
Civil  Disorders  made  many  important  rec- 
ommendations for  the  operation  of  the  po- 
lice, courts  and  Jails  as  well  as  military 
resources  in  preparing  for  and  dealing  with 
riots.  These  recommendations  must  be  im- 
plemented : 

When  a  riot  occurs,  there  must  be  rapid 
Introduction  of  sufficient  manpower  into  the 
area  for  prompt  action.  Including,  if  neces- 
sary, augmentation  of  the  police  force  by 
adequate  numbers  of  military— National 
Guard  or  regular  Army.  The  emphasis  must 
be  on  additional  men  rather  than  on  guns. 
Curfews  should  be  established  early  and 
then  systematically  tapered  off  when  condi- 
tions permit. 

Minimum  force  should  be  used,  but  ar- 
rests should  be  made  rapidly  and  in  sufficient 
number  to  stem  the  tide  of  violence:  in  other 
words,  arrests  rather  than  shooting. 

If  necessary,  tear  gas  or  other  nonlethal 
weapons  should  be  used  to  contain  violence. 
Police  and  military  training  for  riot  con- 
trol Is  vital. 

Advance  planning  for  the  Integration  of 
local,  state  and  federal  forces  Is  essential. 
There  must  be  central  command. 

Adequate  communication  must  be  provided 
for  all  forces. 

Access  to  and  prompt  evaluation  of  the 
necessary  data  is  vital.  We  must  know 
quickly  what  Is  happening,  where,  and  how 
many  persons  are  Involved. 

Mobilization  of  business  and  government 
facilities  for  community  needs  must  be  swift 
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The  \nctlms  of  th«  rlota  win  need  food,  boua- 
Ing,  clothing  and  medical  care. 

Advance  planning  must  be  undertaken  for 
the  admlnlatratlon  of  justice,  adequate  jails. 
and  an  adequate  number  of  Judges  for  the 
courts  In  order  to  process  the  cases. 

A  central  headquarters  to  provide  authori- 
tative soiirces  of  Information  should  be 
planned.  Dangerous  rumors  must  be  cor- 
rected as  soon  as  possible.  People  must  be 
given  accurate  and  truthful  Information. 
This  requires  the  cooperation  of  radio,  tele- 
vision and  press. 

It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  TV,  in  par- 
ticular, and  radio  and  press  secondarily,  ac- 
cept their  responsibility  In  these  riot  situa- 
tions to  report  the  facts  but  not  to  inflame 
the  situation  further. 

In  the  area  of  direct  responslbllty,  the  fed- 
eral government  should: 

Provide  additional  training  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard  units  in  each  state  In  riot  con- 
trol, teamwork,  and  planning. 

Support  small,  highly- trained  National 
Ouard  riot  control  units  on  continual  alert, 
for  short-term  service  In  any  community 
These  units  should  be  directly  controlled  by 
the  Individual  state  governments  or.  where 
appropriate,  by  the  community  Itself. 

Stand  ready  to  respond  to  any  legitmate 
caU  froaa- states  or  cities  for  mlltary  man- 
power Im-ttae  event  of  massive  disorders. 

See  to  It  that  training  and  proper  equip- 
ment are  available  to  criminal  justice  per- 
sonnel  responsible   for   controlling   disorder. 

Encourage  local  efforts  to  bring  Into  the 
control  process  the  chief  victims  of  riots — 
the  ghetto  dwellers  themselves. 

Continuously  study,  update  and  dissemi- 
nate to  local  communltlea  the  latest  infor- 
mation on  control  efforts. 

B.  Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth,  crime 

America's  best  hope  for  significantly  and 
continuously  reducing  crime  is  to  cut  into 
juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  crime.  In 
1965.  a  majority  of  all  arrests  for  major 
crimes  against  property  and  a  substantial 
minority  of  arresu  for  major  crimes  against 
the  person  involved  persons  under  21.  In 
19«fl.  70  percent  of  flrst  offenders  were  under 
the  age  of  25.  Recidivism  rates  for  young 
offenders  are  higher  than  those  ^or  any  other 
age  group.  Estimates  indicate  that  one  in 
every  six  male  youths  will  be  referred  to 
juvenile  court  In  connection  with  a  delin- 
quent act  (excluding  traffic  offenses)  before 
his  18th  birthday.  A  significant  change  in 
any  of  these  figures  would  result  In  a  sub- 
stantial. Immediate  and  pervasive  Improve- 
ment In  the  national  crime  problem. 

But.  this  problem  will  not  be  solved  simply 
by  passing  more  criminal  laws  or  just  by 
Increasing  the  penalty  for  their  violation. 
Once  a  juvenile  Is  apprehended  by  the  police 
and  referred  to  juvenile  court,  the  commu- 
nity has  already  failed. 

No  child  Is  bom  a  criminal.  But.  we  know 
that  the  environment  Into  which  a  child  Is 
bom  can  either  facilitate  or  retard  a  child's 
tendency  toward  a  lifetime  of  crime.  A  se- 
rious program  to  prevent  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  youth  crime  must  have  as  its 
core  a  massive  effort  to  reverse  and  correct 
those  environmental  factors  lohich  con- 
tribute to  the  milking  of  criminals. 

In  the  past  eight  years,  we  have  devoted 
substantial  resources  to  education,  job  train- 
ing and  civil  rights.  But  these  efforts  are  not 
enough   We  must  redouble  our  programs  to: 

Prepare  young  people  for  meaningful  em- 
ployment and  enlarge  the  employment  op- 
portunities for  youth. 

Improve  housing  and  recreational  facili- 
ties, especially   In   the  more  deprived  areas. 

Intensify  public  and  private  efforts  to  In- 
volve young  people  In  community  activities 
and  to  Improve  relations  between  young  peo- 
ple and  public  officials.  Including  police. 

Improve  the  quality  of  our  schools  and 
provide  the  necessary  financial  support  for 
the  best  possible  personnel,  equipment  and 
buildings. 


While  the  prevention  of  juvenile  delln- 
quency  Is  our  first  goal,  we  must  also  have  an 
effective,  efficient  and  fair  system  of  justice 
to  deal  with  those  young  people  engaged  in 
criminal  conduct.  Swift  apprehension,  thor- 
ough investigation,  prompt  disposition — 
carried  out  by  persons  carefully  selected  and 
trained  for  their  functions — should  maximize 
the  system's  deterrent  impact  and  respect  for 
the  law  For  more  creative  and  Intensive 
efforts  must  be  directed  toward  rehabilita- 
tion so  that  young  offenders  do  not  become 
career  criminals 

Accordingly,  we  recommend  substantial 
federal  support  for: 

Formulation  of  police  guidelines  and  the 
Implementation  of  police  training  programs 
to  better  equip  police  to  deal  with  juveniles. 

Development  of  new  community  correc- 
tional programs  for  juveniles  which  empha- 
size- vocational  training,  community  service 
involvement,  and  avoid  the  stigma  and  Isola- 
tion that  follow  prison  experience 

Development  of  a  greater  range  of  alterna- 
tives to  jail,  such  as  half-way  houses,  youth 
rehabilitation  centers,  and  family-type  group 
homes. 

Improvement  of  juvenile  court  systems  to 
guarantee  that  juveniles  are  afforded  due 
process  of  law. 

C.  Organized  crime 

Organized  crime  has  become  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  businesses  In  the 
United  States. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  estimates 
that  Illegal  gambling  alone  provides  untaxed 
profits  of  more  than  9800.000  each  hour.  An- 
other recent  ERS  study  showed  that  organized 
crime  In  one  midwestern  city  controlled,  or 
had  a  large  interest  In.  80  varied  businesses 
yielding  annual  receipts  exceeding  $900 
million. 

Gambling  and  loansharUng  appear  to  be 
Its  principal  sources  of  revenue.  But.  power 
and  profit  are  also  obtained  from  labor  rack- 
eteering, economic  coercion  and  other  Illegal 
acts  committed  In  the  operation  of  legitimate 
businesses  owned  by  organized  crime.  Orga- 
nized crime  encompasses  arson,  bank  robbery, 
hl-jacking.  disposal  of  stolen  goods,  bribery 
of  and  extortion  from  public  officials,  nar- 
cotics distrlbatlon,  banliruptcy  fraud,  sale  of 
goods  on  which  no  tax  has  been  paid,  burg- 
lary and  many  other  crimes.  Tragically,  many 
of  these  activities  involve  massive  exploita- 
tion of  the  poor — particularly  the  residents 
of  our  urban  ghettoe.  to  whom  the  syndicate 
has  become  a  private  government  looked  to 
for  favors  and  for  a  degree  of  costly  pro- 
tection. 

The  crime  syndicate  employs  or  controls 
thousands  upion  thousands  of  people  who  are 
not  full  members.  Drawn  from  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  America's  population,  these  Individ- 
uals sell  numbers  on  the  streets,  peddle  nar- 
cotics, offer  quick  cash  loans  at  usurious 
rates,  hijack  trucks,  and  burn  down  business 
properties. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  merely  picking  and 
scratching  at  the  corporate  structure  of  or- 
ganized crime.  With  varying  degrees  of  in- 
tensity and  success,  the  federal  government 
has  led  the  fight,  but  only  two  and  one-half 
[>ercent  of  the  Department  of  Justice  budget 
Is  devoted  to  organized  crime.  This  Is  clearly 
not  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  national  secu- 
rity problem  that  organized  crime  now  rep- 
resents. 

We  believe  that  the  federal  government 
must  act  immediately  to: 

Increase  substantially  the  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Justice's  Organized  Crime  and 
Racketeering  Section  and  consider  raising 
that  section  to  divisional  level. 

EUpand  the  successful  "strike  force"  ap- 
proach, whereby  Investigative  teams  from 
many  federal  agencies  work  as  a  unit  with 
federal  prosecutors  in  a  metropolitan  area. 

Institute  a  planning  and  research  unit  In 
the  Organized  Crime  Section  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 
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collecting  and  correlating  Intelligence  about 
organized  crime. 

When  states  and  cities  so  request,  furnish    ' 
and    finance    technical    assistance    teams   to    \. 
bring  to  state  and  local  law  enforcement  the 
special  expertise  necessary  In  organized  crime 
control  programs. 

Organize  and  coordinate  an  investigation 
of  legitimate  businesses  controlled  by  orga- 
nized crime  by  utilizing  the  twenty-five  or 
more  federal  regulatory  and  administrative 
agencies  that  have  relevant  jurisdiction. 

Through  the  Departments  of  Commerce 
and  Labor.  Institute  a  nationwide  education 
program  to  alert  this  country's  business  and 
labor  leaders  to  the  practices  of  organized 
crime  and  establish  a  system  for  reporting 
and  collecting  Information  about  organized 
crime's  activities  In  business  and  labor  fields 
and  to  provide  utmost  protection  to  those 
who  cooperate 

Through  the  recently-enacted  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act.  offer 
grants-in-aid  to  governmental  units  to  es- 
tablish organized  crime  enforcement  pro- 
grams. Grants  should  also  be  made  available 
for  education  and  training  of  personnel  work- 
ing In  this  field. 

But  the  federal  government  cannot  assume 
the  full  law  enforcement  burden  In  com- 
bating organized  crime.  Despite  periods  of 
Intense  prosecution  In  the  past  seven  years. 
the  Department  of  Justice  ha£  been  able  t  > 
convict  lees  than  four  percent  of  the  orga- 
nized crime  membership  With  federal  leader- 
ship and  resources,  states  and  cities  mu.st 
join  the  fight.  Business  and  labor  must  com- 
mit themselves  to  the  task  of  eliminating  the 
Influence  of  organized  crime  in  their  fields. 
State  and  local  regulatory  agencies  must  take 
on  the  job  of  dealing  with  organized  crime 
Infiltration  Into  legitimate  business. 

D.  Narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 

Millions  of  Americans  seek  escape  through 
the  use  of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 

The  drug  problem  exacts  a  heavy  toll  In  our 
society. 

Heroin  addicts  live  In  the  grossest  misery 

Stealing  by  addicts  to  pay  for  their  drug 
supply  constitutes  a  most  serious  crime 
problem. 

Organized  crime,  the  principal  importer  of 
heroin  from  foreign  nations,  reaps  the 
benefits. 

Great  demands  are  placed  upon  the  re- 
sources of  our  police,  courts,  prisons  and 
social  service  agencies  to  control  drug  abuse 
In  the  past  few  years,  one  state  alone  spent 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  In  these  efforts 

Thousands  of  youths  experiment  with  dan- 
gerous drugs.  Ignorant  of  possible  harmful 
effects  and  defiant  of  those  who  preach  cau- 
tion and  reason 

Some  of  the  drug  laws  and  associated  law 
enforcement  practices  have  helped  to  breed 
a  general  disrespect  for  the  law  and  lu 
agents. 

The  temptation  towards  extreme  action  to 
deal  with  the  drug  problem  Is  great.  Some 
cry  for  high  mandatory  penalties  for  pos- 
session, as  well  as  sale,  of  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs  Others  feel  strongly  thai 
criminal  sanctions  have  failed  and  that  this 
approach  produces  more  harm  than  good: 
they  advocate  creation  of  a  legally  controlled 
supply  of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 

We  believe  that  neither  step  is  appropriate 
at  this  time.  Existing  high  mandatory  sen- 
tences have  not  controlled  supply  or  use  of 
drugs.  Nor  is  legalization  of  drug  and  nar- 
cotic use  appropriate.  Research  and  scientific 
experimentation  in  these  fields  have  just  be- 
gun. As  with  medicines,  drugs  and  opiates 
must  be  demonstrated  to  lack  harmful  effects 
before  distribution  may   be  considered. 

In  light  of  present  knowledge,  we  recom- 
mend the  following  program: 

Substantially  increased  treatment  programs 
at  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels,  through 
expanded  federal  funding.  Existing  laws 
should  be  amended  to  encourage  and  permit 
controlled  experimental  programs. 
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strengthened  enforcement  of  federal  nar- 
cotics laws,  distinguished  between  the  un- 
fortunate vlcUms  of  drug  addiction  and  the 
criminals  who  would  exploit  drug  addiction 
for  proflt^particulariy  the  peddlers  of  dope 
to  the  young. 

Vigorous  efforts  to  control  Importation  of 
Illegal  narcotics  and  dangerous  dmgs, 
through  strengthened  intelligence  and  bor- 
der surveillance  and  urgent  negotiations 
with  those  foreign  nations  that  grow  and 
manufacture  the  bulk  of  opium  derivatives. 

Federal  funds  and  faciUUes  for  research 
and  for  evaluation  of  existing  treatment  pro- 
erams  Conclusive  research  findings  as  to  the 
use  and  effects  of  marijuana  are  a  particular 

priority.  . 

The  study  of  consensual  crimes,  proposed 
elsewhere  in  thU  paper,  should  Include,  as  a 
major  part,  the  appropriateness  and  effect  of 
the  criminal  law  and  its  enforcement  upon 
the  narcotics  and  drug  problem. 
E.  Firearms  control 
Delay  in  effecUve  legUlatlve  action  on  gun 
control  has  aroused  grave  and  proper  con- 
cern throughout  the  country. 

We  serve  ourselves  and  our  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  poorly  by  continuing  to  con- 
done casual  access  to  firearms  for  criminal 
purposes.  The  tragic  assassination  of  Pres- 
ident John  P.  Kennedy.  Martin  Luther  King 
and  Robert  F.  Kennedy  are  but  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg.  More  than  6.500  other  Americans 
were  killed  by  guns  in  1966  alone.  Over  55,- 
000  robberies  with  guns  were  conamltted  dur- 
ing that  year.  More  people  have  been  killed 
by  private  citizens  abusing  firearms  and 
through  gun  accidents  (since  1900.  a  total  of 
nearly  800,000)  than  In  all  of  our  wars.  Three 
hundred  and  twenty-two  of  335  police  offi- 
cers murdered  in  the  line  of  duty  between 
1960  and  1966  were  killed  by  guns. 

Obviously,  there  are  proper  uses  of  fire- 
arms— official  duty,  protection,  hunting  and 
other  actlviUes.  Effective  gun  control  laws 
need  not  and  should  not  interfere  with  these 
legitimate  acUvitles,  any  more  than  the  li- 
censing of  drivers  and  the  registration  of 
vehicles  has  unnecessarily  restricted  the  use 
of  automobiles. 

Existing  gun  control  laws  are  grossly  inade- 
quate. Regulation  of  mail-order  and  inter- 
state sales  alone  does  UtOe  to  restrain  acqui- 
sition over  the  counter  for  wrongful  pur- 
poses lu  states  without  registration  and  li- 
censing laws.  Under  the  Commerce  Clause  of 
the  Constitution,  the  Congress  has  the  power 
to  regulate  directly  all  activities  affecting  in- 
terstate commerce  in  any  way. 

If  the  states  do  not  do  what  must  be  done 
to  control  these  weapons,  this  authority 
should  be  fully  exercised  by  federal  legisla- 
tion to  require: 

Registration  of  all  long  guns  and  hand 
euns  under  simple  and  speedy  procedures. 

Licensing  of  all  Importers,  manufacturers 
and  dealers  In  guns  and  ammunition,  under 
reasonable  standards  which  would  insure 
responsibility. 

Licensing  of  all  owners  and  users  of  guns, 
under  standards  Insuring  responsible  usage 
in  the  public  Interest. 

F.  The  District  of  Columbia 
The  federal  government  must  inake  its  re- 
■.ponse  to  crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
uliere  it  has  direct  jurisdiction,  a  model  for 
the  nation  of  enlightened  and  effective  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice.  This  will 
require: 

A  substantial  increase  in  the  number  and 
a  substantial  improvement  In  the  deploy- 
ment of  police  officers  on  the  streets. 

Mobilization  of  citizen  police  auxiliaries 
to  aid  in  detecting  and  reporting  crime  and 
in  dealing  with  community  problems. 

Complete  reorganization  of  the  court  and 
prosecution  offices,  so  that  guilt  or  Innocence 
of  every  suspected  criminal  will  be  speedily 
and  conclusively  determined. 

Development  of  new.  intensive  corrections 
programs,  so  that  there  are  no  longer  tin- 


supervised  offenders  wandering  the  streets 
while  on  probation,  no  longer  overcrowded 
jails  lacking  in  work  training  and  educaUon 
programs,  and  no  longer  former  convicts 
searching  unaided  for  jobs  and  opportunities. 
Further  extension  of  the  programs  now  in 
effect  to  involve  the  police  more  deeply  in 
the  problems  and  concerns  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 


IX.  POSSIBLE  LIMITS  FOB  THE  CRIMINAL  SANCTION 

Our  criminal  laws  need  continual  exami- 
nation in  the  light  of  current  values,  modern 
understanding  of  human  behavior,  and  rec- 
ognition of  their  consequences. 

America  is  undergoing  profotmd  social 
changes.  We  are  learning  much  more  about 
why  people  behave  as  they  do.  how  the  law 
affects  that  behavior  and  where  It  fails  to 
have  any  Influence.  It  Is  time  for  the  nation 
to  consider  the  limitations  of  the  criminal 
law  m  controlling  private  behavior,  especial- 
ly with  regard  to  crimes  without  victims. 

The  problem  of  private,  consensual  crime 
can  be  explored  only  at  the  national  level. 
We  recommend  appointment  of  a  National 
Commission  on  Non-Victim  Crime  to  deter- 
mine the  facts  about  such  crimes,  about  the 
effects  of  the  laws  against  them,  and  about 
the  attitudes  of  the  American  public  toward 
them.  We  have  to  know  how  much  undesir- 
able activity  is  deterred  by  the  threat  of 
arrest.  We  have  to  know  more  clearly  the 
social  and  economic  costs  of  enforcing  the 
laws  against  such  crimes.  We  have  to  know 
how  much  more  serious  crime — robbery, 
bribery,  and  extortion— is  created  by  these 
laws.  We  have  to  know  how  many  people 
engage  in  such  forbidden  conduct.  In  short, 
we  must  reconsider  this  entire  problem  of 
nonvictim  crimes. 

MEMBERS  or  THE  VICE   PRESIDENT'S  TASK   rOBCE 
ON    ORDER   AND    JUSTICE 

Chairman :  Dr.  James  Q.  Wilson.  Professor 
Of  Government.  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge,  Massachusetts. 

/dentt/Sable  members 

Berl  I  Bernard,  former  Director,  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr  Alfred  Blumstein,  former  Associate  Di- 
rector. National  CMme  Commission.  Wash- 
ington.  DC. 

Vincent  L.  Broderick.  Attorney:  former 
Commissioner  of  Police,  New  York  City. 

Donald  E.  Clark,  Assistant  Professor  ol  Law 
Enforcement,  Portland  State  College;  former 
Sheriff    Multonomah  County,  Oregon. 

Mrs.  Patricia  Harris,  Howard  University 
School  of  Law.  Washington,  D.C. 

Herbert  T  Jenkins,  Chief  of  Police,  At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

Stanley  Lowell,  former  Deputy  Mayor  of 
New  York  City;  and  former  Chairman,  New 
York  City  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

Lloyd  E.  Ohlin,  Professor  of  Law.  Harvard 
University;  former  Associate  Director.  Na- 
tional Crime  Commission. 

Harold  Rothwax,  Attorney,  New  York  City. 

James  Vorenberg.  Professor  of  Law,  Har- 
vard University;  former  Executive  Director, 
National  Crime  Commission. 

Dr  Marvin  Wolfgang,  Professor  of  Sociol- 
ogy and  Director,  Center  for  Studies  in 
Criminology  and  Criminal  Law,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 


[From  the  New  York  "nmes,  Sept.  26,  19681 
The  Campaign:   Crime  Control 

Sln'-e  crime  and  social  unrest  have  both 
Increased  over  the  past  decade,  Richard  M. 
Nixon  and  his  running  mate.  Gov.  Splro  T. 
Agnew  have  made  the  restoration  of  "law 
and  order'  the  chief  theme  of  their  cam- 
paign Despite  this  emphasis,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  they  have  clarified  these  difficult 
problems  or  offered  specific,  convincing  pro- 
grams to  cope  with  them. 

Their  basic  policy  statement,  "Toward 
Freedom  from  Fear."  which  Mr.  Nixon  issued 
last  May,   begins:     "In   the  last  seven  years 


wbUe  the  population  of  this  country  was  ris- 
ing some  10  per  cent,  crime  in  the  United 
States  rose  a  staggering  88  per  cent." 

That  is  a  dubiotiB  statistic  but  there  is  no 
doubt  tliat  serious  crimes  such  as  robberies 
and  assaults  have  Increased  substantially. 
The  difficulty  is  that  nobody  knows  why.  Mr. 
Nixon  briskly  and  confidently  declares  that 
"the  role  of  poverty  as  a  catise  of  the  crime 
upsurge  in  America  has  been  grossly  exag- 
gerated." This  unsupported — and  insupport- 
able— assertion  enables  Mr.  Nixon  to  ignore 
the  social  roots  of  crime  and  the  slow  and 
costly  programs  needed  to  gel  at  those  roots. 
Mr.  Nixon  harks  back  to  the  oldest  theory 
of  crime  control  when  he  calls  for  doubling 
the  rate  of  convictions  and  for  harsher  pun- 
ishment ol  criminals.  Strict  repression  has 
never  succeeded  in  the  past  as  a  deterrent  to 
most  kinds  of  crime.  Sending  young  offenders 
to  prison  sooner  and  keeping  them  there 
longer  will  not  help  us  long  as  two-thirds  or 
more  of  the  graduates  of  most  prisons  and 
"reform  schools"  commit  fresh  crimes  once 
released. 

In  discussing  muggings  and  robberies.  Mr. 
Nixon  makes  his  now  familiar  assertion  that 
the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  on  criminal 
procedure  are  "hamstringing  the  peace  forces 
in  our  society  and  strengthening  the  criminal 
forces."  This  is  loose  and  Infiammatory  lan- 
guage coming  from  an  experienced  attorney. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  been  trying  to 
make  police  and  prosecutors  observe  decent 
and  human  standards,  as  the  best  of  them 
already  do.  It  has  always  been  true  that,  if 
police  could  keep  a  suspect  in  a  chair  for,  say, 
twelve  hours  and  question  him  In  relays,  they 
could  probably  sweat  a  confession  out  of  him. 
whether  he  was  guilty  or  not.  But  Is  this  the 
American  ideal  of  justice? 

Organized  crime  which  controls  gambling, 
narcotics  and  loan  sharking  provides  Mr. 
Nixon  with  an  Inviting  target;  but  he  is  re- 
markably thin  when  it  comes  to  offering  sub- 
stantive solutions.  Organized  crime  Is  a 
serious  challenge.  So  Is  street  crime.  But 
crime  with  its  many  faces  is  so  varigated.  so 
complex  and  so  intractable  that  there  are  no 
simple  answers  and  no  quick  solutions,  al- 
though the  speeches  of  Mr.  Nixon  and  Gov- 
ernor Agnew  intimate  that  such  answers  are 
right  at  hand. 

The  merit  of  Vice  President  Humphrey's 
position  paper  on  crime  Is  that  it  takes  a 
balanced  view.  The  paper  makes  clear  that 
crime  has  social  origins  and  that  the  nation 
cannot  reasonably  expect  to  reduce  crime 
until  It  creates  more  Jobs  and  better  schools 
and  houses  in  the  slums,  both  rural  and  ur- 
ban. But  Mr.  Humphrey  avowedly  recognizes 
that  Improved  social  conditions  are  not 
enough,  and  Government  has  to  devise  spe- 
cific programs  to  make  the  police,  the  courts, 
the  prison  and  the  probation  system  work 
more  effectively. 

The  Humphrey  recommendations  draw 
heavily  on  the  two-year  study  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Crime  and  on  the  work 
of  Senator  Tydings  of  Maryland,  the  Senate's 
foremost  student  of  the  crime  problem.  They 
also  candidly  acknowledge  a  fact  which  Mr. 
Nixon  evades,  and  that  is  that  there  is  no 
way  to  fight  crime  cheaply. 

The  most  Important  statistic  In  the  law- 
enforcement  field  Is  that  90  per  cent  of  all 
money  is  sjient  for  police  salaries.  It  Is  im- 
possible to  make  police  work  truly  profes- 
sional unless  salaries  are  raised  substantially. 
To  Increase  police  salaries  to  the  level  of 
those  paid  F.B.I,  agents  and  to  fill  exi.sting 
vacancies  on  local  police  forces  would  cost 
$300  million  annually.  To  provide  an  ade- 
quate number  of  policemen  patrolling  the 
streets  would  cost  several  hundred  million 
more.  Only  the  Federal  Government  can  pro- 
vide this  money  because  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, depending  principally  on  sales  and 
property  taxes,  are  already  under  severe  fi- 
nancial strain. 
In  addition  to  making  provision  for  better- 
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paid,  better- trained  and  better-equipped 
police  forces.  Mr.  Humphrey  seta  forth  sim- 
ilarly ambitious,  detailed  programs  for  over- 
hauling the  nations  under-slafled  prisons 
and  modernizing  lU  crowded  courts.  Mr.  Nix- 
on, too.  has  noted  that  the  courts  are  over- 
burdened but  he  has  put  overwhelmingly 
greater  stress  on  attacking  the  Supreme 
Court  than  he  has  on  strengthening  local 
and  state  courts  where  criminal  cases  are 
actually  decided. 

The  demand  for  more  "law  and  order" 
ranks  with  Vietnam  as  one  of  the  emotional 
Issues  of  the  campaign.  For  those  who  con- 
sult only  their  emotions.  Mr  Nixon's  empha- 
sis on  repression  has  had  much  the  greater 
appeal.  Yet  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine the  actual  arguments  and  proposals 
of  the  rival  candidates  will  find  that  Vice 
President  Humphrey  offers  a  decidedly  more 
constructive  and  statesmanlike  approach  to 
the  real  problems  of  crime  and  to  ways  of 
preventing  and  controlling  It. 


REPORT  ON  UNITED  NATIONS  AD 
HOC  COMMITTEE  ON  SEABEDS: 
COMMENDATION  OF  U.S.  DELEGA- 
TION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  U.N  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  To  Study  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  the  Seabed  and  Ocean  Floor 
Beyond  the  Limits  of  National  Jurisdic- 
tion concluded  its  third  and  final  meet- 
ing on  August  30  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  I  was 
unable  to  attend  the  meeting,  but  as  a 
Senate  advisor  to  the  U.S.  delegation, 
I  have  completed  a  review  of  the  activi- 
ties and  findings  of  the  35-nation  Com- 
mittee. 

Of  paramount  interest  is  the  Commit- 
tee's final  repoi-t  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, in  fulfillment  of  its  U.N.  mandate  to 
examine  the  various  implications  of  the 
Maltese  proposal  of  August  17.  1967.  This 
report  reviews  the  Committees  original 
mandate  and  in  accordance  with  it. 
points  out  the  various  scientific,  tech- 
nical, economic,  military,  political,  and 
legal  aspects  of  the  problem:  in  conclu- 
sion, the  report  offers  two  sets  of  basic 
principles  to  cover  the  exploration  and 
use  of  the  seabed  and  ocean  floor  beyond 
the  limits  of  national  jurisdiction.  One 
set — set  A — represents  the  thinking  of 
the  developing  countries,  and  the  other 
set — set  B — the  thinking  of  the  more  in- 
dustrially advanced  countries,  including 
of  course  the  United  States.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  both  sets  of  princi- 
ples be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sets  of 
princ'ples  were  ordered   to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Set  a 

( 1 )  The  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor,  and  the 
subsoil  thereof,  as  referred  to  in  the  title  of 
the  item,  are  the  common  heritage  of  man- 
kind and  no  State  may  claim  or  exercise 
sovereignty  over  any  part  of  the  area  men- 
tioned m  resolution  2340   (XXII): 

(2)  The  exploration,  u^e  and  exploitation 
of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor,  and  the  sub- 
soil thereof,  as  referred  to  In  the  title  of 
the  Item,  shall  be  carried  on  exclusively  for 
peaceful  purposes; 

(3)  The  exploration,  use  and  exploitation 
of  this  area,  and  the  subsoil  thereof,  as  re- 
ferred to  In  the  title  of  the  item,  shall  be 
carried  out  for  the  beneflt  and  In  the  Interest 
of  mankind: 

(4)  The  exploration  and  use  of  the  sea-bed 
and  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof,  as 
rei«r-ed  to  In  the  title  of  the  Item,  and  the 


exploitation  of  their  resources  shall  b«  car- 
ried on  In  accordance  with  the  principles  and 
purposes  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  an  International  regime  to  be  established 
with  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and  se- 
curity, the  respect  for  the  territorial  Integrity 
of  States  and  the  Interests  of  the  coastal 
States,  and  the  promotion  of  economic  devel- 
opment, particularly  that  of  the  developing 
countries,  whether  coastal  or  land-locked: 
(5i  The  International  regime  to  be  estab- 
lished shall  also  consider  the  way  for  the 
most  appropriate  and  equitable  application 
of  beneflts  obtained  from  the  exploration, 
use  and  exploitation  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean 
floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof,  as  referred  to 
in  the  title  of  the  item,  through  a  suitable 
international  machinery,  for  the  economic, 
social,  scientific  and  technological  progress 
of  the  developing  countries: 

(6)  All  activities  In  the  sea-bed  and  ocean 
floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof,  as  referred  to 
in  the  title  of  the  item,  shall  conform  to  the 
(oUowlhg  guidelines,  aimed  at  protecting  the 
rightful  Interests  of  other  States: 

(ai  No  impediment  shall  be  created  to 
navigation  and  Ashing  nor  shall  there  be 
undue  interference  with  the  laying  and 
maintenance  of  submarine  cables  and  pipe- 
lines: 

( b )  Coastal  States  closest  to  the  area  In 
which  any  activities  occur  shall  be  con- 
sulted lest  their  rightful  Interests  be  harmed: 
(C)  Any  such  activity  must  take  Into  ac- 
count the  economic  Interests  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  so  as  not  to  be  detrimental  In 
particular,  to  the  activities  undertaken 
within  the  national  Jurisdiction  of  those 
countries: 

(d)  Appropriate  safety  measures  shall  be 
adopted  in  all  activities  of  exploration,  use 
and  exploitation  of  the  area  and  interna- 
tional co-operation  for  assistance  in  case  of 
mishap  shall  be  facilitated: 

(e»  Pollution  of  the  waters  of  the  marine 
environment,  specially  radio-active  contami- 
nation, shall  be  avoided  by  meaiLs  of  Inter- 
national co-operation; 

(f)  No  damage  shall  be  caused  to  animal 
and  plant  life  in  the  marine  environment: 

igi  Damages  caused  by  any  such  activities 
entail  liability. 

(7)  The  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor,  and  the 
subsoil  thereof,  as  referred  to  in  the  title  of 
the  Item,  shall  be  open  to  scientific  Investi- 
gation, without  discrimination,  and  States 
shall  foster  international  co-operation  in  this 
investigation  so  as  to  enable  all  States  to 
have  access  to  it.  disseminate  its  results  and 
provide  technical  assistance  to  the  develop- 
ing countries; 

(8 1  The  United  Nations.  In  co-operation 
with  the  specialized  agencies  and  IAEA,  shall 
take  adequate  measures  to  ensure  the  ob- 
servance of  these  general  principles  and 
guidelines  and  the  implementation  of  the 
objectives  set  forth  In  this  declaration  with 
the  aim  of  promoting  international  co-opera- 
tion m  this  field. 

Set  B 

( 1 )  There  is  an  area  of  the  sea-bed  and 
ocean  fioor  and  the  subsoil  thereof,  under- 
lying the  high  seas,  which  lies  beyond  the 
limits  of  national  Jurisdiction  (hereinafter 
described  as  'this  area") ; 

(2)  Taking  into  account  relevant  disposi- 
tions of  international  law,  there  should  be 
agreed   a   precise   boundary   for  this   area; 

<3i  There  should  be  agreed,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  an  international  regime  govern- 
ing the  exploitation  of  resources  of  this 
area: 

1 4 1  No  State  may  claim  or  exercise  sover- 
eign rights  over  any  part  of  this  area,  and 
no  part  of  It  Is  subject  to  national  appro- 
priation by  claim  of  sovereignty,  by  use  or 
occupation,  or  by  any  other  means: 

(5)  Exploration  and  use  of  this  area  shall 
be  carried  on  for  the  benefit  and  in  the  in- 
terests of  all  mankind,  taking  lito  account 


the  special   needs  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries: 

(6)  This  area  shall  be  reserved  exclusively 
for  peaceful  purposes: 

(7)  Activities  In  this  area  shall  be  con- 
ducted In  accordance  with  international  law. 
Including  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
Activities  m  this  area  shall  not  Infringe  upon 
the  freedoms  of  the  high  seas, 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  since  a  single 
set  of  principles  was  not  able  to  com- 
mand strong  endorsement  from  a  major- 
ity of  the  delegations,  there  was  of  course 
some  disappointment  on  the  part  of  the 
participants.  Perhaps  the  most  disap- 
pointing of  all,  however,  was  the  refusal 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  bloc  allies  to 
support  the  inclusion  of  any  set  of  prin- 
ciples in  the  committee's  final  report. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  it  is  most  Impor- 
tant to  note  that  the  general  disappoint- 
ment was  one  of  unfulfilled  hopes,  rather 
than  of  bitterness  toward  future  pros- 
pects for  agreement.  Indeed,  I  am  in- 
formed that  there  was  a  feeling  in  gen- 
eral that  if  the  conference  had  lasted  a 
few  days  longer,  agreement  on  a  single 
set  of  principles  could  have  been  reached 
among  a  vast  majority  of  the  delega- 
tions. 

In  analyzing  the  two  sets  of  principles, 
such  possibility  for  agreement  is  quite 
understandable,  recognizing  the  high  de- 
gree of  complementation  between  the 
two.  For  example,  both  sets  of  principles 
include  the  following  crucial  points; 
First,  the  area  beyond  national  jurisdic- 
tion to  be  reserved  exclusively  for  peace- 
ful purposes;  second,  said  area  not  to  be 
subject  to  national  appropriation:  third, 
said  area  to  be  exploited  in  the  interests 
of  mankind,  with  particular  attention  to 
be  given  to  the  needs  of  the  developing 
countries:  and,  fourth,  exploitation  of 
the  resources  of  said  area  to  be  governed 
by  an  international  regime. 

With  substantial  agreement  on  these 
very  basic  points,  I  increasingly  believe 
that  a  broad  understanding  can  be 
reached  with  respect  to  the  Continental 
Shelf  issue  and  the  accompanying  bound- 
ary problem.  Recognizing  that  the 
boundary  matter  raises  several  problems, 
particularly  for  many  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries,  I  am  nevertheless  con- 
fident that  this  issue  can  be  resolved 
internationally — once  the  developed 
countries  commit  themselves  to  a  strong 
international  regime  to  govern  the  ex- 
ploitation of  seabed  minerals  beyond  the 
limits  of  national  jurisdiction. 

In  this  regard.  I  would  urge  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  give  as  much  time  as  pos- 
sible to  the  study  of  alternative  types  of 
regimes,  and  I  should  hope  that  amonp 
the  alternatives  studied  would  be  my  own 
suggestion  for  an  international  licensing 
authority. 

With  attention  focused  on  the  coming 
session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  I  am  most  anxious  that  the 
mftmentum  of  the  Rio  meeting  be  main- 
tained. If  the  significant  progress  made 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  can  be  carried  for- 
ward immediately,  I  am  confident  that 
the  General  Assembly  will  adopt  a  basic 
set  of  principles,  thus  enabling  it  to 
delineate  a  significant  action  program 
which  will  assure  as  soon  as  possible, 
order  and  tranquillity  in  the  exploration 
and  use  of  inner  space. 
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As  a  part  of  this  program,  I  should 
hope  that  the  General  Assembly  would 
create  a  permanent  committee  to  deal 
with  the  seabed  Issue,  as  proposed  at  the 
Rio  meeting  by  the  Belgian  delegation. 
The  terms  of  reference  for  such  a  com- 
mittee should  be  broad  enough  to  allow 
it  to  oversee  the  basic  areas  covered  In 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee's  final  report.  In 
suggesting  broad  terms  of  reference  for 
a  permanent  committee.  I  would  empha- 
size that  the  entire  seabed  issue  is  pri- 
marily, and  of  necessity,  a  political  one, 
lest  those  nations  with  no  undersea  ca- 
pability be  excluded  from  the  decision- 
making process  regarding  the  disposi- 
tion of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  globe.  Along  the  same  line,  but  per- 
haps at  a  later  date,  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence for  a  permanent  committee  could 
be  expanded  further  to  include  the  whole 
of  ocean  space,  that  is  the  superjacent 
waters  as  well  as  the  seabed. 

Moreover,  given  all  the  legal  questions 
raised  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee's  final 
report,  the  General  Assembly  should  give 
a  great  deal  of  consideration  to  calling  a 
third  international  law  of  the  sea  con- 
ference. As  a  corollary  action,  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  desirability  or  un- 
desirability  of  placing  a  "freeze"  on 
claims  of  national  jurisdiction  until  such 
time  as  all  the  legalities  have  been  re- 
solved by  international  agreement. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  commend  the  en- 
tire U.S.  delegation  on  its  fine  work  at  the 
Rio  conference,  and  in  particular,  spe- 
cial commendation  is  most  desei-ving  on 
behalf  of  the  head  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion, Mr.  David  H.  Popper,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary,  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  Mr.  Leonard  C. 
Meeker,  State  Department  Legal  Ad- 
viser. 

LIFE  MAGAZINE  ARTICLE  ON  PRIDE, 
INC. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Life  magazine  for  September  27 
contains  an  article  that  purports  to  give 
a  picture  of  the  activities  of  Pride,  Inc., 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  Dt7DES  Show  That  WrrH  a  Lhtle  Help 

Thet  Can  Help  Themselves  in  a  Corpo- 
ration  Called  PRIDE 

(By  Jack  Rosenthal) 

Leon  Brown  flails  his  hefty  arm  angrily 
as  he  recalls  an  encounter  with  police  last 
year.  "Sure  I  punched  'em  In  the  mouth  a 
few  times.  But  not  until  they  beat  the 
I-don't-know-what  out  of  me."  His  audience 
ronslsted  of  a  couple  dozen  of  the  dudes — 
as  ghetto  youths  call  themselves — and  a  vis- 
itor, the  Judge  who  sentenced  him  to  90 
days.  "But  let  me  tell  you,"  Brown  went  on. 
There  won't  be  any  next  time.  I'm  too  busy 
here." 

Another  voice.  Roscoe  Brockenberry  Is  27, 
the  second  of  17  children,  open-faced, 
friendly  and  as  solid  as  a  truck  tire.  He  Is 
also  proud:  he  has  been  out  of  Jail  for  19 
straight  months.  That  Is  the  longest  he  has 
been  free  since  he  was  15.  when  he  was 
busted     for     130      "creeps" — cat     burglaries. 

Then  some  of   the  dudes  showed  me  you 

^ould  get  Just  as  much  time  for  creeping  as 

%o\x  could  for  armed  robbery — and  get  better 

scores  robbing.  So  I  did  that."  Why?  "For 
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survival.''  And  why  did  he  stop?  "Because  of 
Pride.  If  Pride  hadn't  been.  I  know  Id  still 
be  doing  wrong." 

That  neither  Leon  Browa  nor  Roscoe 
Brockenberry  nor  some  1.000  other  young 
men  from  the  ghetto  are  doing  wrong  any 
more  is  unquestionably  a  matter  of  pride, 
both  their  own  and  that  of  the  organization 
bearing  that  name.  Pride.  Inc.  exemplifies 
the  way  that,  in  Washington  and  a  score  oi 
other  cities,  youth  gangs  are  turning  from 
crime  to  capitalism.  Young  men  whose  in- 
genuity and  energy  nave  been  limited  to 
•hustling  "  in  ghetto  streets  are  moving  to 
splf-development.  to  constructive  businesses. 
These  groups  need  and  accept  outside  as- 
sistance, but  they  are  wary  of  it.  lest  it 
threaten  the  independence  which  gives  dig- 
nity. One  group  turned  down  an  offer  of  $60.- 
000  because  it  had  to  be  used  for  band  instru- 
ments. In  some  cases  the  gang  names  they 
still  use — Thugs.  United,  Vice  Lords.  In- 
vaders— almost  seem  calculated  to  scare  off 
outside  help. 

But  increasingly  gangs  which  formerly 
traded  In  violence  are  running  laundromats, 
gas  stations  and  leather  goods  stores,  and 
even  companies  to  process  computer  punch 
cards  and  make  films. 

The  most  advanced  of  all  is  Pride,  Ino 
When  it  began,  a  year  ago.  Pride  was  simply  a 
four-week  summer  rat  control  and  alley 
cleaning  program.  But  it  was  grounded  on  an 
innovative  principle,  perceived  by  the  three 
people  who  now  lead  It — Engineer  Carroll 
Harvey,  Chemist  Marion  Barry  and  Sales  Ex- 
ecutive Mary  Treadwell.  All  had  been  civil 
rights  activists  in  Washington.  They  reasoned 
that  existing  ghetto  social  structures,  like 
gangs,  could  and  should  be  used,  not  fought 
In  some  cities  where  gangs  are  passe,  as  in 
Washington,  programs  might  work  through 
fluid  groups  of  "walking  partners." 

To  begin  the  $300,000  pilot  program, 
funded  by  the  Department  of  Labor  to  hire 
1.080  youths,  they  first  recruited  21  street 
leaders.  Three  days  later,  every  Job  was  filled. 
(The  U.S.  Employment  Service  announced 
439  similar  Jobs  on  the  same  day — and  gave 
up  trying  to  fill  them  after  three  weeks.)  Im- 
pressed. Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard  Wlrtz 
authorized  an  additional  $2  million. 

Success  with  a  four-week  crash  program 
was  one  thing.  It  was  quite  another  to  make 
something  permanent  out  of  a  thousand 
hardcore  dudes,  two  thirds  with  arrest  rec- 
ords. Gradually,  new  programs  were  devel- 
oped: a  landscaping  business  which  now 
holds  more  than  $100,000  In  private  and  gov- 
ernment contracts:  Pride  Artco  which  sells 
Martin  Luther  King  plaques  and  will  pro- 
duce other  work  by  black  artists:  a  painting 
and  maintenance  business.  Dudes  are  train- 
ing now  for  a  200-Job  automotive  center.  And 
a  few  weeks  ago.  ex-creeper  Roscoe  Brocken- 
berry led  trained  Interviewers  back  onto  the 
street — to  survey  a  proposed  fifth  enterprise. 
packaging  and  selling  Negro-directed  cos- 
metics. Most  Pride  members  are  still  em- 
ployed at  cleanup  work.  But  as  the  businesses 
grow,  members  can  move  Into  them. 

One  of  the  most  serious  early  problems 
was  to  win  the  support  of  the  dudes  for  ex- 
pert advice,  which  often  meant  white  ad- 
vice. There  was  grumbling  that  Pride  was 
becoming  "Just  another  bunch  of  little  pick- 
aninnies being  led  around  by  Mr.  Charley." 
In  time,  however,  "ex-po-tise"  was  no  longer 
a  derisive  taunt. 

An  enduring  difficulty  Is  that  even  the 
sharpest  hustlers  need  time  to  learn  new 
skills.  "If  we  could  attract  Just  three  or  four 
younger  Negroes  with  btislness  background," 
says  director  of  operations  Barry,  "It  could 
make  the  difference."  Finally  there  is  the 
bullt-'n  problem  of  a  membership  which 
knows  more  about  crime  than  business.  Vir- 
ginia Congressman  Joel  T.  BroyhiU,  for  ex- 
ample, argues  that  to  give  federal  funds  to 
Pride  youths  "with  criminal  records  as  long 
as  your  arm  is  like  pouring  money  down  a 
sewer  "  He  also  charges  that  Pride  is  a  haven 
for  addicts  and  has  padded  Its  payrolls. 


•  We  assume  there  will  be  some  backslid- 
ing." says  Jack  Howard,  executive  assistant 
to  Secretary  Wlrtz.  "If  there  isn't.  Pride  Isn't 
reaching  the  right  population.  Besides,  when 
months  pass  with  no  evidence  to  support  the 
rumors,  they  would  appear  to  be  exagger- 
ated." 

Despite  the  criticisms,  there  are  some  early 
Indicators  of  Pride's  Impact;  school  dropout 
rates  among  Its  members  have  fallen  dra- 
matically. In  the  past  year  there  have  been 
only  27  arrests  among  the  1,000  dudes — a 
radically  low  rate  among  ghetto  youth.  Some 
families— like  the  Barnos.  whose  four  sons 
together  bring  home  $257  a  week  from  Pride 
Jobs — have  found  a  measure  of  financial  se- 
curity lor  the  first  time.  A  dude  who  opened 
a  savings  account  last  year  now  has  $1,200 
in  it. 

•  Pride.  Inc..  "  says  Judge  Charles  Halleck  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions,  Is  doing  more  to  straighten  out 
people  than  the  whole  penal  system." 

Secretary  Wlrtz  concedes  that  the  original 
grant  to  Pride  was  a  gamble.  But  he  recently 
announced  a  new  grant,  this  time  $3.8  In- 
stead of  $2  million.  "This  Is  not  a  gamble. 
It  is  an  investment." 

What  is  the  judgment  of  the  dudes  them- 
selves? "We're  working  in  a  good  climate." 
says  one  of  them  "You  don't  have  some 
Charley  hanging  over  your  head  all  day  ready 
to  fire  you  In  a  minute.  You're  not  afraid 
to  make  mistakes  so  you're  not  afraid  to 
try" 

directory  of  how  to  help:  numbers  to  call 
wherever  you  live 
(Complied  by  Life  and  listed  below  are 
some  groups  similar  to  Pride  that  are  active 
in  major  United  States  cities.  They  need 
your  help  for  a  diversity  of  projects  from 
film  making  to  riot  control.  All  of  these 
groups  are  in  g(iod  standing  In  their  commu- 
nities, but  many  members  have  been  in 
trouble  before  and  some  may  be  again.  Your 
investment,  be  it  money — which  Is  needed 
by  them  all — time  or  goods.  Is  venture 
capital.) 

Albany — The  Brothers:  community  news- 
paper, photography  workshop.  Needs:  office 
equipment,  photographic  supplies,  mobile 
public  address  system,  black  volunteers. 
Phone  465-3347. 

Boston — Youth  Alliance:  riot  patrol,  youth 
center,  employment  and  Job  training.  Needs; 
office  equipment,  walkie-talkies,  cameras,  tape 
recorders,  black  and  white  volunteers. 
427-2205. 

Buffalo — US  Now;  Job  placement,  cultural 
activities.  Needs:  office  snace  and  supplies. 
Job  offers,  black  volunteers. '854-1063. 

Chicago — Conservative  Vice  Lords,  Inc.: 
Afro-American  shop,  tenants'  rights  action 
group,  film  making,  art  gallery  workshop, 
teen  restaurant.  Needs;  photographic  and 
art  supplies,  restaurant  and  office  equipment. 
521-9745. 

The  Spanish  Lords;  employment  service, 
street  cleaning,  neighborhood  repairs.  Needs; 
jobs,  volunteer  carpenters  to  train  in  re- 
pair work    733-2178. 

Youth  Organization  of  Black  Unity:  civil 
rights,  politics.  Needs:  mimeograph  machine. 
638-2349. 

Cleveland — Pride,  Inc.:  Janitorial  service, 
welding  school,  furniture  cooperative.  Needs: 
volunteers  with  business  administration  ex- 
perience. 541-1900. 

Dayton — Dayton  Youth  Patrol,  Inc.:  youth 
fashion  store.  Needs;  pool  tables,  station 
wagon,  black  and  white  volunteers  with  retail 
clothing  business  experience.  228-7581. 

Detrolt^Afro-Amerlcan  Kin  Klndel:  self- 
education.  Needs;  books,  Negro  art.  black 
volunteers  as  counselors  and  tutors  In  basic 
education.  831-5252. 

Detroit  Brothers  Inc.;  Afro-American 
Jewelry  shop,  employment.  Needs:  business 
equipment,  bla^  volunteers  as  business 
advisers  and  Job  counselors.  923-2300. 

Eastern  Teen  Club:  tutoring,  art.  perform- 
ing arts.  Needs:   a  building,  workshop,  sew- 
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iag  and  recreation  equipment,  black  or  whlt« 
volunteera  for  tutor*  and  performing  art« 
inatnictors.  833-5630. 

East  Side  Voice  of  Independent  Detroit: 
pollUcal  education,  playground  building, 
community  patrol,  Job  placement  Needa:  of- 
fice equipment,  black  volunteers,  eapeclally 
lawyers,    business    administrators.    832-1451. 

Jeffrie*  Gentlemen  recreation,  job  train- 
ing, film  company.  Needs:  money  for  an  Afri- 
can culture  shop,  recreation,  industrial  and 
business  equipment,  black  male  volunteers. 
831-0445 

Meldrum  Club:  monthly  cleanups,  arts 
and  crafts  classes.  Needs:  arts  and  crafts 
supplies,  black  and  white  volunteera,  craft 
instructors.  833-5630 

Project  8.O.S.:  entertainment.  Job  referral. 
Needs:  musical  Instruments,  amplifiers,  pub- 
lic address  system,  lighting  equipment,  cos- 
tumes, sewing  equipment,  Jobe  in  entertain- 
ment, black  volunteers,  instructors  in  arts, 
movie    technicians.    833-5630. 

Indianapolis — College  Room :  on-Job  train- 
ing In  building  trade  skills  Needs;  building 
materials,  black  and  white  volunteers.  926- 
0695 

Kansas  City — BUck  Youth  of  America: 
community  programs,  cleanups.  Needs:  of- 
fice equipment,  black  volunteers.  WA 
1-^351. 

Loa  Angeles — Green  Power  Foundation, 
Inc. :  manufacturing  baseball  bats,  providing 
Jobs.  Needs:  equipment  of  all  kinds  for  fu- 
ture programs,  black  and  white  volunteers. 
749-1261. 

Sons  of  WatU:  setting  up  smaU  businesses, 
teaching  Job  skills  and  business  procedures, 
recreation.  Needs:  moving  vans,  buses,  black 
and  white  volunteers.  567-1481. 

Milwaukee — Wright  Street  Betterment  As- 
sociation: recreation  center  Needs:  sewing 
machines,  kitchen  equipment,  small  tools, 
recreation  equipment,  black  and  white  vol- 
unteers   244-1510. 

Minneapolis — Indian  American  Youth  Cen- 
ter: recreation,  employment  service.  Needs: 
educational,  art  and  recreation  supplies, 
black  and  white  volunteers  as  teachers  and 
counselors  333-4521. 

The  Way:  tutoring,  art  and  dance  classes, 
recreation.  Needs:  educational,  art  and  rec- 
reation supplies,  black  and  white  volunteers 
as  teachers  and  counselors.  823-8228. 

New  Orleans — Black  Youth  for  Progress: 
voter  registration.  Needs:  office  equipment, 
black  volunteers.  283-1414 

House  of  Wisdom :  Nat  Turner  Theater  and 
House  of  Wisdom  restaurant  Needs:  kitchen 
and  theater  equipment.  3437  Pern,  no  tele- 
phone. 

Thugs  United:  vocational  training,  record 
shop,  community  development.  Needs:  ofBce 
and  recreation  equipment,  black  volunteers. 
949-3391. 

New  York — East  Harlem  College  Student 
Society:  tutoring  high  school  dropouts  and 
students.  Needs:  funds  to  rehabilitate  a 
school  building,  school  supplies,  black  and 
white  volunteers.  427-5400. 

Lower  East  Side  Action  Project:  storefront 
clubs  with  varying  activities  Needs:  furni- 
ture, office  equipment.  873-8800. 

The  Real  Great  Society:  music,  dance 
classes,  school  and  work-study  programs, 
karate,  camp  and  children's  street  theater, 
Puerto  Rlcan  and  Afro-American  history,  art 
gallery.  Needs;  IBM  machines,  photographic 
equipment,  a  building  for  a  theater,  black 
and  white  volunteers.  533-8600. 

Tompkins  Square  Community  Center;  Job 
training.  Needs:  office  machines,  cameras  and 
film,  small  power  tools.  Black  and  white  vol- 
unteers (preferably  Spanish-English  speak- 
ing). 533-4160. 

Young  Citizens  for  Progress:  building  vest 
pocket  parks,  carpentry,  masonry  and  plaster- 
ing training.  Needs:  a  truck,  building  mate- 
rials, black  and  white  volunteers  as  carpen- 
try and  masonry  teachers    427-5400. 

Youth  Service   Agency  Satellite  Program: 


street  academies,  medical  and  dental  serv- 
ices, starting  bxisinessee.  homes  for  homeless 
youths,  help  for  addicts,  newspaper,  camp- 
ing. Needs:  tools,  schoolroom  supplies,  rec- 
reation equipment,  black  and  white  volun- 
teers. 433-2690 

Philadelphia— The  Blacks  of  Soul  Society: 
raising  money  for  a  community  center. 
Needs;  play  equipment,  black  and  white  vol- 
unteers for  (und-ralslng  events.  EV  6-4860. 

Can  do:  home  improvement,  employment, 
newspaper  Needs:  monay  for  self-help  center 
and  office  equipment.  PO  3-6800. 

Mantua  Community  Planners:  house  re- 
habilitation, playgrounds.  Job  placement, 
legal  services.  Needs;  office  and  playground 
equipment,  football  uniforms,  used  trucks, 
lumber,  tools,  paint  and  black  and  white  vol- 
unteers for  sports,  tutoring.  EV  7-3398. 

MysUc  Knights  of  the  Sea;  recreation  cen- 
ter being  established  as  Job-training  project 
Needs:  recreation  and  industrial  equipment 
BA  5-9426. 

Twelfth  and  Oxiord  Corp.;  film  making, 
neighborhood  rehablliutlon.  Needs;  money 
for  scholarship  fund,  to  buy  nelghlwrhood 
businesses.  787-6112. 

The  Young  Great  Society;  orphanage, 
sports,  health  center,  tutoring.  Job  place- 
ment, leadership  training,  shuttle  service  to 
Jobs,  house  rehabilitation.  Needs:  black  and 
white  volunteers  as  lawyers,  businessmen  to 
help  with  loan  applications,  accountants 
EV  7-3670. 

Pittsburgh — Respect.  Inc.;  job  placement, 
library,  seminars.  Needs;  books  by  black  au- 
thors,   lounge    and    office    furnishings.    683- 


Sacramento — Congress  for  Young  Adults: 
recreation,  social  and  community  work  pro- 
grams, cultual  history.  Job  training  and 
placement.  Needs:  equipment  for  classes, 
black  and  white  volunteers.  446-7577. 

St.  Louis — Better  our  Communities,  Inc. ; 
extermination,  cleanups,  landscaping.  Needs; 
power  lawn  mowers  and  mechanical  street 
sweepers,  weed  killer,  fire  hoses,  uniforms, 
trucks,  forestry  and  landscaping  experts  as 
volunteers.  VO  2-5010. 

East  St.  Louis  Black  Egyptians;  bookstore, 
learning-recreation  center,  cultural  events. 
Needs:  two  buildings,  books,  tables,  chairs, 
lamps,  recreation  equipment,  black  and  white 
volunteers.  875-1834 

San  Pranclaoo — Leway,  Inc.:  recreation,  job 
placement.  Needs:  culture  and  recreation 
center,  volunteers.  362-2936. 

Mission  Rebels  in  Action:  trucking  busi- 
ness, home  repair,  carpentry  training,  res- 
taurant. Needs;  office  equlpmnet  and  sewing 
machines,  black  and  white  volunteers  for 
tutoring,  counseling,  job  placement.  431- 
2224 

New  Society  Youth  Club:  community  beau- 
tlflcatlon.  outdoor  recreation  center,  voca- 
tional training.  Needs;  typewriters,  sewing 
machines,  cooking  and  sports  equipment, 
volunteers  for  counseling,  recreation.  282- 
8065. 

Washington.  DC. — New  Thing  Art  and 
Architecture  Center;  arte  program.  Needs: 
film,  photographic  and  office  equipment,  mu- 
sical Instruments,  black  voluti^ers  for  cul- 
tural program    333-4500. 

Wilmington — The  Black  Alliance  of  Dela- 
ware: Job  counseling,  setting  up  businesses. 
Needs:  black  volunteers.  658-6641  (ext.  479). 


EIGHTEEN      THOUSAND      DEAD      IN 
BIAFRA  SINCE  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Sparkman.  Dodd. 
Carlson,  Kennedy,  and  Hartke,  I  Intro- 
duced Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  80. 
dealing  with  the  concern  of  Congress  for 
the  immediate  relief  of  the  starving  in 
Nigeria-Biafra. 


I 


Yesterday,  as  my  daily  statement  on 
human  rights,  I  plsu^ed  in  the  Record  a 
wire  service  article  about  Biafra  and  the 
unbelievable  death  rate  that  now  pre- 
vails in  that  area  of  horror.  The  story 
quoted  the  leader  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
that  area  as  saying  the  death  rate  had 
"stabilized"  at  6,000  per  day  and  that 
this  rate  could  be  maintained  only  if  the 
100  tons  of  food  now  being  flown  in  daily 
was  to  continue  arriving. 

How  strange  it  Is.  Mr.  President,  that 
a  story  telling  the  world  that  6,000  peo- 
ple are  dying  of  starvation  every  single 
day  should  be  considered  a  piece  of  rela- 
tively good  news.  What  the  story  meant 
to  convey  is  that  only  6,000  people  die 
every  day  and  that  the  rate  would  not 
escalate  if  food  supplies  could  be  main- 
tained  at   the  present  airlifted   rate. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  concurrent  resolution 
dealing  with  this  problem.  18.000  have 
died  because  somehow  the  world  com- 
munity has  failed,  and  failed  horribly,  to 
meet  this  challenge  to  our  very  right  to 
call  ourselves  "civilized"  or  "humane." 

That  also  means,  Mr.  President,  that 
by  the  time  the  Senate  reconvenes  on 
Monday  next  that  another  18.000  will 
have  died,  meaning  that  a  total  of  36,000 
innocent  human  beings  will  have  per- 
ished from  starvation  since  introduction 
of  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution  call- 
ing for  their  immediate  relief. 

Yet,  tying  this  death  rate  to  a  mere 
3  or  4  days  is  meaningless  when  we 
realize  that  this  rate  has  t>een  standing 
since  early  this  summer.  A  counting 
shows  that  more  than  half  a  million 
have  died  since  this  June. 

Every  Senator  should  realize  that 
every  week  the  population  of  a  city  of 
50,000  in  his  own  State  is  wiped  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.  For  this  very  reason. 
it  is  my  fervent  hope  and  that  of  the  dis- 
tinguished cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  80,  that  the  Senate  will 
act  with  the  utmost  dispatch  on  the 
resolution. 

Surely,  the  least  we  can  do  in  Con- 
gress is  to  express  our  official  concern 
for  this  blot  on  mankind's  history.  We 
must  adopt  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 80  forthwith. 


September  27,  1968 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  September  27, 
1968,  the  President  pro  tempore  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  which  had 
previously  been  signed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

HJi.  1340.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  accept  donations  of 
land  for,  and  to  construct,  administer,  and 
maintain  an  extension  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  in  the  States  of  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HR  17023  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencle.s. 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  yea;  "d- 
ing  June  90,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 


J.  Davis,  and  simdry  other  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  remonstrating 
against  giving  aid  in  any  form  to  the 
enemies  of  this  Nation,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,    with    amendments; 

HR.  19908.  An  act  making  appropriations 
lor  Foreign  Assistance  and  related  agencies 
lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1595). 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Conunlttee 
of  Appropriations,   without  amendment; 

HJ.  Res.  1461  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969,  and  for  other  purposes 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
treaties  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations ; 

Executive  E,  90th  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion. Convention  on  the  Recognition  and  En- 
forcement of  Foreign  Arbitral  Awards;  with 
two  declarations  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  10); 

Executive  I.  90th  Congress,  second  session. 
Convention  on  Transit  Trade  of  Landlocked 
States;   without  reservation    (Ex.  Rept.  No. 

11); 

Executive  G.  90th  Congress,  second  session, 
Convention  Establishing  a  Customs  Coopera- 
tion Council,  together  with  the  protocol  con- 
cerning the  European  Customs  Union  Study 
Group;  with  a  reservation  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  12) ; 
and 

Executive  P,  90th  Congress,  second  session. 
Text  of  a  Partial  Revision  of  the  Radio 
Regulations  (Geneva,  1959) .  with  a  final  pro- 
tocol; without  reservation  (Ex.  Rept.  No. 
13). 


PETITION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate,  signed  by  Mr.  Charles 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,   by   unanimous  consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS; 

S.  4089.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  judicial  ma- 
chinery by  providing  for  Federal  jurisdiction 
and  a  body  of  uniform  Federal  law  for  cases 
arising  out  of  aviation  and  space  activities; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdincb  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    BREWSTER: 

S.  4090.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lam  Ah  Puk; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS ; 

S    4091.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chong 
Ho  Park  and  In  Whau  Park;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEARSON; 

S.  4092.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Young  Sup 
Chung  and  his  wife.  In  HI  K.  Chung;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ktjchel)  ; 

S  4093.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
.'Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of  San 
Bernardino.  State  of  California; 

.S  4094.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
.Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside.  State  of  California; 


S.  4095.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  4096.  A  bill  to  authorize  end  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  4097.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  4098.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside.  State  of  California; 

S.  4099.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  4100.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California;  and 

S.4101.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  by 
unanimous  consent. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mitrphy  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


S  4089— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
IMPROVE  THE  JUDICIAL  MA- 
CHINERY BY  PROVIDING  FOR  FED- 
ERAL JURISDICTION  AND  A  BODY 
OF  UNIFORM  FEDERAL  LAW  FOR 
CASES  ARISING  OUT  OF  AVIATION 
AND  SPACE  ACTIVmES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  April 
of  this  year  I  Introduced  two  bills,  S.  3305 
and  S.  3306.  to  improve  the  judicial 
machinery  by  providing  for  Federal 
jurisdiction  and  a  body  of  uniform  Fed- 
eral law  for  cases  arising  out  of  aircraft 
crash  disasters.  These  bills  were  referred 
for  study  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery  of 
which  I  am  chairman;  and  the  subcom- 
mittee held  5  days  of  hearings  on  the  bills, 
hearing  testimony  of  judges,  law  profes- 
sors, lawyers  specializing  in  aircraft  ac- 
cident litigation,  and  airline  executives. 
These  hearings  not  only  brought  into 
focus  some  of  the  obstacles  to  efficient 
judicial  handling  of  today's  litigation; 
they  also  helped  to  shape  modifications 
of  the  pending  legislation. 

As  I  indicated  when  I  introduced  those 
bills,  my  interest  in  aviation  activity  liti- 
gation was  initially  stirred  by  Judge  Peir- 
son  M.  Hall,  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Central  District  of  California.  Judge 
Hall  brought  to  my  attention  the  prob- 
lems which  arise  today  in  the  litigation 
which  ordinarily  follows  modem  aircraft 
crashes.  I  discovered  that  imlike  the  en- 
gineers who  have  moved  air  travel  from 
the  biplane  to  the  supersonic  jet.  we  have 
not  developed  many  significant  iimova- 
tions  for  the  handling  of  litigation  aris- 
ing from  air  crashes.  The  remedies  which 
were  barely  adequate  In  a  bygone  era  are 
completely  inadequate  to  provide  swift 
and  efficient  justice  to  the  aggrieved  de- 


pendents of  the  victims  of  a  modem  day 
air  disaster. 

The  sole  legal  course  open  to  the  de- 
pendents of  a  victim  of  today's  air  crash 
is  a  wrongful  death  action  governed  by 
State  law.  Such  suits  are  subject  to  State 
statutes  of  Umitatlons  and  State  restric- 
tions on  the  amount  of  recovery,  as  well 
as  State  rules  of  liability  for  defective 
products,  for  indemnity  contribution 
and  liability  of  joint  tortfeasors.  These 
rules  of  the  various  States,  quite  natural- 
ly, differ  widely.  Because  people  from  all 
over  the  country  may  be  Involved  in  any 
single  modem  air  disaster,  the  laws  of  a 
number  of  States  will  typically  be  In- 
volved. Furthermore,  the  remedy  may  be 
sought  in  a  State  court  of  the  decedent's 
residence,  in  the  State  court  where  the 
injury  occurred,  or,  under  the  diversity 
jurisdiction,  in  any  of  a  number  of  Fed- 
eral district  courts. 

This  system  of  handling  aircraft  crash 
litigation  involves  untold  expense  to  the 
litigants,  it  requires  an  extremely  large 
expenditure  of  judicial  time,  and  it  fre- 
quently postpones  the  rendering  of  jus- 
tice so  long  that  the  ultimate  award  is  of 
little  assistance  to  the  dependents  dur- 
ing the  time  of  their  greatest  need.  Fur- 
thermore, under  the  existing  system,  the 
possibility  looms  that  the  survivors  of 
different  individuals  on  the  same  plane 
may  have  different  law  applied  to  their 
cases  and  achieve  differing  results,  even 
though  these  people  are  all  victimized 
by  the  same  crash  and  the  same  engi- 
neering defect  or  human  error. 

The  principal  shortcoming  of  the  pres- 
ent method  of  handling  aircraft  crash 
cases  is  its  failure  to  give  recognition  to 
the  fact  that  the  common  and  crucial 
issue  in  any  aircraft  disaster  case  Is  a 
determination  of  fault  for  the  crash. 
The  negligence  or  fault  involved  is  iml- 
form  with  respect  to  all  of  the  passen- 
gers. And  since  all  were  killed,  or  Injured 
in  the  same  disaster,  it  would  seem  that 
a  uniform  rule  of  damages  should  be  ap- 
plicable. To  ensure  a  uniform  and  expe- 
ditious result,  therefore,  it  seems  that  all 
cases  should  be  consolidated  for  pretrial 
purposes  and  for  trial  of  the  common 
question  of  liability  applying  a  single 
body  of  law.  Such  a  trial  would  join  and 
bind  all  of  the  various  parties  to  the 
crash — the  passengers,  the  airline,  the 
manufacturer,  and  any  other  potential 
party. 

S.  3305  and  S.  3306  were  Introduced  as 
Initial  attempts  at  giving  recognition 
to  the  shortcomings  of  the  present  sys- 
tem and  replacing  it  by  a  more  expedi- 
tious, efficient,  and  fair  manner  of  dis- 
posing of  air  disaster  cases.  S.  3305  and 
S.  3306  were  introduced  as  exploratory 
efforts  at  treating  the  air  disaster  cases 
by  replacing  the  multitude  of  diverse 
State  rules  with  uniform  Federal  law,  and 
replacing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
courts  with  Federal  jurisdiction  which 
would  facilitate  consolidation  of  all 
cases. 

Both  of  the  bills  recognized  these  gen- 
eral principles.  They  differed  in  the  spe- 
cificities of  their  approaches,  and.  to 
some  extent.  In  the  scoj?e  of  their  en- 
deavor. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  outset,  during  the 
hearings  this  spring  and  summer,  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
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In  Judicial  Machinery  received  a  number 
of  important  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  legislation,  and,  on  the 
basis  of  the  suggestions,  I  have  now  de- 
veloped a  somewhat  revised  approach  for 
the  handling  of  the  litigation  arising 
from  aircraft  crashes.  S.  4089.  which  I 
am  introducing  today,  embodies  that  re- 
vision. 

S.  4089  differs  from  S.  3305  and  S.  3306 
principally  in  the  scope  of  the  legisla- 
tion. Whereas  S.  3305  applied  only  to  in- 
terstate commerce  flights,  and  S.  3306 
applied  to  all  aviation  and  space  activi- 
ties, the  jurisdictional  and  substantive 
law  provisions  of  the  new  bill  are  more 
intricately  woven.  The  new  bill  limits  the 
availability  of  exclusive  Federal  juris- 
diction to  those  aircraft  crashes  which 
ordinarily  involve  substantial  numbers  of 
people  and  multiple  coiuts.  This  is  the 
type  of  crash  which  is  creating  the  most 
serious  problems  for  the  court  system, 
and  it  is  the  type  of  crash  in  which  con-, 
solidation -seems  the  most  desirable.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  new  bill  provides  that 
.  the'awbstantlve  law  shall  apply  to  all  avi- 
ation activities,  so  that  a  uniform  body  of 
law  is  applicable  to  all  activities  in  the 
skies.  With  regard  to  space  activities,  the 
new  bill  recognizes  the  basic  Federal  In- 
terest in  sUl  space  activities,  and  there- 
fore provides  for  Federal  jurisdiction 
over  all  space  activity  litigation,  but  it 
also  recognizes  that  space  activity  may 
well  lead  to  areas  beyond  the  national 
sovereignty,  and  therefore  it  provides 
that  the  Federal  body  of  substantive  law 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  space  activity 
which  is  outside  the  national  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States. 

Specifically,  the  new  bill  provides  for 
exclusive  Federal  jurisdiction  over  ac- 
tions arising  from  aircraft  operations  of 
common  carriers,  planes  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  10  or  more  passengers,  ac- 
cidents injuring  five  or  more  passengers, 
and  actions  arising  out  of  space  activity. 
Concurrent  Federal  and  State  jurisdic- 
tion is  provided  for  accidents  arising 
from  ground  activity  Incidental  to  any 
of  these  operations,  as  well  as  for  acci- 
dents arising  from  the  operations  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  large  aircraft,  high-per- 
formance sdrcraft.  and  public  aircraft. 
Concurrent  jurisdiction  is  also  provided 
for  aviation  or  space  activity  claims  aris- 
ing out  of  an  occurrence  which  also  gives 
rise  to  a  claim  arising  under  the  Fed- 
eral Tort  Claims  Act.  The  Federal  sub- 
stantive law,  established  by  the  bill.  Is 
applied  to  all  aviation  activity,  including 
public  and  general  aviation  activities,  and 
to  all  space  activity,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  conflicts  with  other  Federal 
law  or  treaty.  Also  specifically  excluded 
from  the  substantive  law  coverage  is 
space  activity  which  Is  outside  the  na- 
tional sovereignty  of  the  United  States. 

Several  other  changes  in  the  revised 
legislation  also  bear  mention.  The  new 
bill  eliminates  the  revisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Tort  Claims  Act.  contained  in  S.  3306. 
It  also  adopts  the  Multidistrict  Litiga- 
tion Act  procedures  for  consolidating 
cases,  and  extends  these  procedures  be- 
yond the  pretrial  stage.  The  revised  bill 
substitutes  negligence  and  contributory 
negligence  for  the  comparative  negli- 
gence formula  which  was  Included  In  S 
3306.  A  new  provision  for  the  entry  of 


Judgment  on  sei>arate  Issues  or  claims 
in  the  course  of  the  trial  of  a  case  is  also 
a  feature  of  the  revised  bill.  This  pro- 
vision is  to  be  added  so  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  have  a  single  trial  on  the  lia- 
bility issue,  enter  a  binding  judgment  on 
that  question,  and  then  redistribute  the 
cases  to  the  various  local  Federal  district 
courts  for  trial  of  the  damages  ques- 
tions where  such  a  procedure  seems  de- 
sirable. 

I  expect  that  the  Judicial  Improve- 
ments Subcommittee  will  continue  to 
study  this  problem,  using  the  re- 
vised bill  as  a  frame  of  reference. 
I  feel  that  the  history  of  aircraft  crash 
litigation  amply  demonstrates  the  need 
for  improved  judicial  machinery  to  pro- 
vide swift  justice  to  those  victimized  by 
an  aircraft  disaster.  In  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future,  new  500-passenger  super- 
sonic transports  will  be  handling  much 
of  our  commercial  air  traffic.  Engineers 
and  Government  officials  are  already  re- 
designing airports  and  safety  procedures 
for  these  new  planes,  yet  our  legal  system 
faces  the  new  era  with  legal  machinery 
that  is  not  even  adequate  to  the  task 
of  resolving  effectively  and  swiftly  the 
cases  arising  from  today's  crashes.  Un- 
less we  redesign  our  judicial  procedures, 
legal  chaos  will  be  inevitable  should  one 
of  these  huge  new  planes  crash.  I  sug- 
gest that  S.  4089  may  be  an  appropriate 
vehicle  for  our  use  in  seeking  to  bring  the 
necessary  improvements  to  our  judicial 
machinery. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  blU  '8.  4089)  to  improve  the  ju- 
dicial machinery  by  providing  for  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  and  a  body  of  uniform 
Federal  law  for  cases  arising  out  of  avia- 
tion and  space  activities,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Tydihcs.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  4089 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentattvea  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  cliapter  86 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1 )  by  adding  a  new  sentence  at  the  end 
of  section  1333  as  follows: 

"The  admiralty,  maritime  and  prize  Juris- 
diction herein  does  not  extend  to  any  case 
arising  under  chapter  174  of  thU  title,  and 
may  extend  In  relation  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  chapter  174  of  this  title  only  to  the 
extent  provided  In  section  1383(b)  of  this 
chapter."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  section  1348(b)  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "except 
that  cases  arising  out  of.  or  In  the  course  of. 
aviation  activity  or  space  activity  as  defined 
In  chapter  174  of  this  title,  shall  be  governed 
thereby.": 

(3)  by  adding  a  new  section  following  sec- 
tion 1362  as  follows; 

"8  1363    Aviation  and  space  activities 

"(a)  The  district  courts.  Including  those 
of  the  Canal  Zone.  Guam.  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  shall  have  original  juris- 
diction, exclusive  of  the  courts  of  the  States 
and  of  all  other  courts,  of  any  action  for 
damages  for  Injury  or  loss  of  property,  or 
personal  Injury  or  death  arising  out  of.  or 


In  the  course  of,  an  accident,  which  arises 
out  of.  or  in  the  course  of — 

"(1)  the  flight,  takeoff  or  landing  of  an 
aircraft 

"(A)   operating  as  a  common  carrier,  or 

"(B)  having  a  seating  capacity  of  ten  or 
more  persons: 

'(2)  the  flight,  takeoir  or  landing  of  an 
aircraft  and  which  proximately  results  In  the 
death  of  or  personal  injury  to  five  or  more 
persons;  or 

"(3)  space  activity. 

"(b)  All  the  district  courts  mentioned  tn 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  the  courtt 
of  the  States,  territories,  possessions,  and 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  FUco  shall  have 
original  Jurisdiction,  concurrently  with  any 
admiralty  or  maritime  Jurisdiction  wliicb 
may  otherwise  exist,  of  any  civil  action  not 
covered  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
which  arises  out  of,  or  in  the  course  of 
ground  activity  which  Is  Incidental  to  any 
of  the  aircraft  operations  or  space  activity 
described  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  In  subsections  lai 
and  (b)  of  this  section,  all  of  the  district 
courts  mentioned  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  concurrently  with  the  courts  of  the 
States,  territories,  possessions  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  shall  have  origi- 
nal  Jurisdiction  of   any  civil  action  which: 

"(1)  arises  out  of  or  In  the  course  of  an 
accident  which  arises  out  of  or  In  the  course 
of  the  flight,  takeoff  or  landing  of  a — 

"(A)  large  aircraft. 

"(B)    high  performance  aircraft,  or 

"(C)  public  aircraft;  or 

"(2)  arises  out  of  a  transaction  or  oc- 
currence which  gives  rise  to  an  action  of 
which  the  district  courts  otherwise  have 
Jurisdiction  under  section  1346(b)  of  this 
chapter,  and  to  which  chapter  174  of  this 
title  Is  applicable. 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections 
(A),  (b)  and  (ci  of  this  section,  original 
Jurisdiction  of  any  civil  action  arising  un- 
der chapter  174  of  this  title  shall  be  vested 
in — 

"(1)  the  courts  of  the  states,  territories. 
possessions  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and 

"(2)  the  district  courts,  only  to  the  extent 
such  district  court  Jurisdiction  exists  under 
other  provisions  of  law.  Provided  that  for 
the  purposes  of  this  clause  Etnd  such  other 
provisions  of  law.  chapter  174  shall  be  deemed 
not  to  be  a  law  of  the  United  States. 

"(e)    Definitions 

"  ( I )   as  used  In  this  section 

■  'accident'  means  any  occurrence  which 
proximately  results  In  the  death  of  or  In- 
Jury  to  persons  or  Injury  to  or  loss  of  prop- 
erty and  Includes  any  occurrence  wtilch.  If  it 
occurred  with  respect  to  a  civil  aircraft  in 
flight,  would  be  an  accident  within  the 
meaning  of  'Htle  VII  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958   (49  CSC   i  1441.  et  seq.) 

"  'large  aircraft'  means  an  aircraft  of  more 
than  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
maximum  certificated  takeoff  weight. 

"  'high  performance  aircraft'  means  a  Jet 
or  rocket-powered  aircraft  of  more  than  sU 
thousand  pounds  maximum  certificated 
takeoff  weight  or  turbine-powered  aircraft 
of  more  than  eight  thousand  pounds  maxi- 
mum certificated  takeoff  weight. 

"  'Jet  or  rocket-powered  aircraft'  does  not 
include  any  aircraft  which  uses  a  propeller 
or  similar  blade  mechanism  as  a  means  of 
propulsion. 

"  'maximum  certificated  takeoff  weight' 
means,  with  respect  to  an  aircraft,  the  weight 
certificated  as  such  In  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  or  a  successor 
statute,  or,  if  the  aircraft  has  not  been  so 
certificated,  the  maximum  certificated  take- 
off weight  for  which  such  aircraft  would  be 
certificated  in  accordance  therewith. 

"  "ground  activity'  means  operations  or  ac- 
tivity related  to  or  in  the  course  of  embarka- 
tion upon  or  disembarkation  from  an  air- 
craft,   missile    or    space    vehicle    occurring 
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inunedlately  before  takeoff,  or  launch  or  Im- 
mediately after  landing. 

••(3)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
,e)(l)  of  this  section,  the  definitions  of 
terms  In  secUou  2741  of  thU  title  are  applica- 
ble to  terms  used  in  this  section. 

"(3)  Except  as  provided  In  subsections 
(e)  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  section,  the 
definitions  of  terms  In  section  101  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  USC  i  1301) 
are  applicable  to  terms  used  in  this  section. 

■(f)  Jurisdiction  of  actions  against  the 
United  States  Is  not  created  under  this  sec- 
tion, but  exists  to  the  extent  provided  in 
other  provisions  of  law":  and 

(4)    by  amending  the  analysis  at  the  be- 
ginning of  chapter  85  to  add  the  following 
new  Item; 
"1363.  Aviation  and  space  activities". 

SBC.  2.  Chapter  87  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  section  i402(b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following;  "except 
as  provided  In  section  1408  of  this  title .": 

(2)  by  adding  after  section  1407  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows: 

■■S1408.  Actions  Involving  aviation  and  space 
activities;  service  of  process 
"(a)  Any  action  under  subsection  (a)  of 
section  1363  of  this  title  may  be  brought  In 
the  Judicial  district  In  which  the  plalnUff 
resides,  or  has  his  or  its  principal  place  of 
business,  or  in  which  the  defendant  resides. 
is  incorporated.  Is  licensed  to  do  business.  Is 
doing  business,  or  may  be  found.  Any  action 
against  the  United  States  under  section 
1346(b)  of  this  title  governed  by  chapter  174 
of  this  title  and  which  arises  out  of  or  In 
the  course  of  such  aircraft  operations  or 
space  activity  as  are  described  In  section 
1363(a)  of  this  title  may  be  brought  in  any 
Judicial  district. 

"(b)  Process  in  the  actions  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  (Including 
third-party  and  other  ancillary  proceedings) 
may  be  served  throughout  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States.  Upon  appllcat,^on  and 
cause  shown.  In  accordance  with  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  a  subpena 
for  attendance  at  a  hearing  or  trial  In  any 
action  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  or  In  any  action  In  a  district  court 
referred  to  In  section  1363(c)  of  this  title  may 
be  served  at  any  place. 

"(c)  If  actions  referred  to  in  subsection 
la)  of  this  section,  arising  out  of  the  same 
occurrence,  are  brought  In  more  than  one 
district,  the  Judicial  panel  or  multidistrict 
litigation  authorized  by  section  1407  of  this 
title  may; 

"(1)  transfer  such  actions  to  any  district 
for  any  or  all  purposes,  as  well  as  for  pretrial 
proceedings,  and 

"(2)  at  any  time  or  stage  In  the  proceed- 
ings, retransfer  any,  or  any  number  of  such 
actions,  or  any  separate  claim,  cross-claim, 
counter-claim,  third-party  claim  or  Issue  or 
any  number  of  claims,  croas-clalms.  counter- 
claims, third-party  claims  or  issues  therein 
to  the  district  from  which  originally  trans- 
ferred or  to  any  other  district. 

"Transfers  and  retransfers  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  determined  by  the  same  fac- 
tors as  transfers  under  section  1407(a)  of 
this  title.  The  provisions  respecting  the  des- 
ignation of.  assignment  of,  and  assignment 
of  functions  of  the  Judicial  panel  on  multi- 
district litigation,  the  provisions  for  proce- 
dure and  review,  and  all  other  provisions  of 
the  remainder  of  section  1407  of  this  title 
shall  apply  for  all  purposes,  as  well  as  for 
pretrial  proceedings  to  actions  subject  to 
this  subsection,  to  transfers  and  retransfers 
under  this  subsection,  and  to  actions  or 
parts  of  actions  so  transferred  or  retrans- 
f erred. 

"(d)  This  section  does  not  affect  any  laws 
or  rules  of  law  or  treaty  provisions  governing 
the  propriety  or  convenience  of  venue  within 
the  United  States  as  a  whole.";  and 


(3)    by  Inserting  the  following  new  item 
at  the  end  of  the  analysis  at  the  beginning 
thereof : 
1408   Actions  Involving  aviation  and  space 

activities;  service  of  process.". 
Sec.    3.    Chapter    161    of    title    28.   United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
section  2401  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following;  "except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection   (c)."; 

(2)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  section  2401 
a  new  clause,  as  follows; 

•(C)  A  claim  against  the  United  States 
governed  by  Chapter  174  of  this  title  shall  be 
forever  barred  unless  action  Is  begun  not 
later  than  one  year  after  such  claim  ac- 
crues; Provided,  hoieever,  that  a  right  to  seek 
contribution  as  provided  for  In  section  2752 
of  this  title  by  service  of  a  third-party  com- 
plaint  Is   forever   barred   unless   the   thlrd- 


"2763.  Separate  trials  and  judgments. 

"StJBCHAPTEK     I. GENERAL     PROVISIONS 

■§  2741.  Deflnltlons. 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  this  subsection, 
words  and  phrases  for  wlilch  a  meaning  is 
prescribed  In  section  101  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  §  1301)  have  the 
same  meaning  where  used  in  this  section.  As 
used  m  this  section  and  In  section  1363  of 
this  title,  If  applicable — 

"(1)  "aircraft"  excludes  ground  effect  ma- 
chines and  similar  devices. 

'"(2)  "air  space'  includes  all  places  in  the 
air  space  outward  from  anywhere  on  the 
earth. 

""(3)  flight'  Includes  any  motion  or  move- 
ment of  anything  in  or  through  air  space  or 
outer  space  and  any  operation  or  navigation 
of  aircraft,  including  motion,  movement,  or 
operation  below  navigable  air  space. 

(4)  'landing'  includes  any  manner  of  any- 


plaint   is   forever   barred   unless   the   inya-tmng  coming  down  or  descending  from  flight 
party   action    Is    begun   within   ninety   day^'         ^^  surface,  or  below,  of  the  earth  until  it 


after  the  Institution  of  the  action  against 
the  third-party  plaintiff,  or  within  one  year 
after  the  original  plaintiff's  right  of  action 
shall  have  accrued,  whichever  shall  be  later."; 

(3)  by  inserting  In  the  text  of  section 
24i5(b)  after  the  word  "Congress,"  the  fol- 
lowing; "and  except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (c) ,  ";  and 

(4)  by  renumbering  In  section  2415  the 
respective  subsections  (c).  (d).  (e).  (f),  (g) 
and  (h)  as  (d).  (e).  (f),  (g).  (h),  <1).  and 
inserting  a  new  subsection  as  follows; 

"(c)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
2401(c)  and  2416  of  this  title,  every  action 
for  money  damages  brought  by  the  United 
States  or  an  officer  or  agency  thereof  which 
Is  founded  upon  a  tort  and  which  Is  gov- 
erned by  chapter  174  of  this  title  shall  be 
barred  unless  the  action  Is  begun  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  right  of  action  first 
accrues.". 

Sec.  4.  Chapter  171  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1 )  By  striking  out  the  colon  between  the 
word  ""occurred"  and  the  word  "Proi'ided' 
In  the  first  paragraph  of  section  2672  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following;  "except  that  cases  arising  out  of. 
or  In  the  course  of.  aviation  activity  or  space 
activity  as  defined  in  chapter  174  of  this  title 
shall  be  governed  thereby;"'; 

(2)  By  adding  a  new  paragraph  at  the  end 
of  section  2674  as  follows; 

■The  manner  and  extent  of  liability  of 
the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title  relating  to  tort  claims,  in  cases 
arising  out  of,  or  In  the  course  of,  aviation 
activity  or  space  activity  as  defined  in  chap- 
ter 174  of  this  title  shall  be  governed 
thereby.";  and 

(3)  By  adding  a  new  clause  at  the  end  of 
section  2675  as  follows; 

"(c)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  any 
claim  to  which  Chapter  174  of  this  title  Is 
applicable.". 

Sec,  5.  Part  "VI  of  title  88,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  a  new  chapter  174  following 
chapter  173  as  follows; 
"Chaiter  174 — Aviation  and  Space  AcxivrriES 

"SUBCHAPTER    I. — GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

"Sec. 

"2741.  Definitions. 

•■suBCH/>prER  n. — substantive  law 

"Sec. 

"'2751.  Substantive  law.  generally. 
"2752.  Accident  actions;  death  actions,  sur- 
vival of  personal  injury   actions. 
"2753.  Time  limitations. 
""2754.  Exception  of  compensation  remedy. 
"2755.  Exclusion  of  outer  space  matters. 

•subchapter     hi. DISTRICT     COURT     PROCEDURE 

"Sec. 

"2761.  Jury  trial; 

"2762.  Death  actions,  survival  of  personal  In- 
Jury  actions; 


to  the  surface,  or  below,  of  the  earth  until  it 
comes  to  repose,  any  crashing  of  anything 
Into  the  earth  until  It  comes  to  repose,  any 
landing  run.  If  any.  of  an  aircraft,  missile,  or 
space  vehicle  until  It  comes  to  repose,  and. 
the  whole  period  until  all  persons  have  dis- 
embarked therefrom. 

"(5)  •launch"  Includes  any  manner  of  as- 
cent from  the  surface,  or  below,  of  the  earth 
into  flight  of  any  missile  or  space  vehicle,  any 
manner  or  transition  from  static  repose  Into 
flight  of  a  missile  or  space  vehicle,  either  un- 
der Its  own  power  or  by  any  kind  of  catapult, 
or  ballistic  or  other  means  of  projection  in- 
cidental to  launch  or  flight  under  its  own 
power,  the  whole  period,  if  any.  immediately 
prior  and  incidental  to  fUght  during  which 
a  missile  or  space  vehicle  is  producing  any 
thrust  by  its  own  power,  whether  or  not  any 
initial  motion  or  movement  thereof  has  oc- 
curred, and.  the  whole  period  commencing 
when  any  person  comes  aboard  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascent  Into  flight. 

"(6)  "missile"  or  "space  vehicle"  includes 
any  missile,  rocket,  space  vehicle,  satellite,  or 
other  device  or  object  now  known  or  here- 
after devised  or  used  for  launching  or  flight, 
and  any  stages,  pieces  or  parts  thereof  or 
substance  therein. 

"'  ( 7 )  'outer  space'  means  all  places  outward 
from  anywhere  on  the  earth  beyond  air  space 
and  Includes  all  places  in  or  on  any  tiling  in 
orbit  or  any  celestial  body. 

"(8)  "takeoff"  Includes  any  form  of  ascent  by 
an  aircraft  into  flight  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  any  form  of  catapulting  or  other  pro- 
jection thereof  into  flight,  the  wholl  period 
commencing  with  the  application  of  takeoff 
power  or  thrust  at  or  immediately  prior  and 
incidental  to  the  takeoff  run  of  an  aircraft, 
and,  the  whole  period  commencing  when  any 
person  comes  aboard  for  purpose  of  ascent 
Into  flight. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  chapter — 
""(1)  'aviation  activity'  means  any  flight, 
takeoff  or  landing  of  any  aircraft  anywhere, 
or  the  flight  or  landing  of  any  person  or 
thing  which  departs  from  an  aircraft  during 
any  such  flight,  takeoff,  or  landing. 

""(2)  "space  activity"  means  any  flight,  or 
any  launch  or  landing  Incidental  to  or  for 
the  purpose  of  such  flight,  anywhere,  to, 
from  or  in  outer  space,  of  any  person  or 
thing,  or  any  transaction  or  occurrence  in. 
or  the  presence  of  any  person  or  thing  In. 
outer  space. 

"SUBCHAPTER    II. SUBSTANTIVX    LAW 

"'5  2751.  Substantive  law.  generally. 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  exceptions,  limitations 
and  exclusions  of  this  subchapter,  there 
hereby  exists  a  uniform  body  of  Federal  law 
governing  all  civil  legal  relations  and  all  acts, 
transactions,  matters,  and  things,  (including 
Injury  or  loss  of  property  or  personal  Injury 
or  death,  regardless  where  consummated ) 
arising  out  of.  or  In  the  course  of,  aviation 
activity  or  space  activity.  The  civil  legal  re- 
lations governed  thereby  include  all  personal 
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rlghu  and  llabllltle«  (Including  thoM  of  all 
corporation*,  companies,  aaaoclatlona,  flrma, 
partnershlpa.  socletlee.  Joint  stock  compa- 
nies, governments  and  governmental  entitles 
as  well  as  individuals)  and  all  property 
rights  and  liabilities.  Said  body  of  law  is 
exclusive  of  any  other  law  (Including  the 
law  of  the  several  States,  and  of  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  admiralty  or  maritime  law)  except  to 
the  extent  that  the  application  of  local  law 
rules.  Including  but  not  limited  to  rules  of 
domestic  relaUons  and  Inheritance  law. 
would  not  thwart  the  purpose  of  this  section. 
The  rules  of  said  body  of  law  shall  be  ascer- 
tained by  decisions  of  courts  of  competent 
jurisdiction  in  cases  or  controversies,  sub- 
ject to  any  other  applicable  Federal  law  or 
regulation  having  the  force  of  law.  or  treaty 
or  other  agreement  having  the  force  of  a 
treaty. 

"(b)   This  section  does  not  affect — 

"(1)  the  power  (of  whatever  extent.  If 
any,  as  otherwise  may  exist)  of  the  several 
States,  territories,  possessions,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia  of: 

"(A)  Criminal  Jurisdiction  and  application 
of  the  •criminal  laws; 

••(a»-Glvll  and  administrative  penalties  and 
forfeitures  imposable  for  the  enforcement  or 
vindication  of  public  rights,  powers  or  duties; 

"(C)   Service  of  process; 

"(D)   Taxation; 

"(2)  the  power  of  the  several  States  of 
economic  regulaUon  of  commerce  by  air 
which  Is  wholly  intrastate,  to  the  extent  that 
the  same  Is  not  subject  to.  or  Is  granted  ex- 
emption from,  economic  regulation  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  SUtes.  Economic  regu- 
lation' as  used  In  this  clause  means  regula- 
tion of  mattei-s  and  things  which.  If  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  would  be  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  (or  a  successor  agency)  under  Title  IV 
of  the  Federal  AvlaUon  Act  of  1958.  or  a  suc- 
cessor statute. 

"I  2752.  Accident  actions,  death  actions,  sur- 
vival of  personal  Injury  actions 

"(a)  There  is  hereby  specifically  included 
In  the  body  of  law  created  In  section  2751  of 
this  subchapter  the  right  of  action  for  dam- 
ages for  injury  or  loss  of  property,  or  per- 
sonal injury  or  death  arising  out  of.  or  In 
the  course  of.  an  accident,  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 1363  of  this  title,  which  arises  out  of.  or 
In  the  course  of.  aviation  activity,  or  speu:e 
activity,  subject  to  the  exceptions,  limita- 
tions and  exclusions  of  this  chapter.  In  any 
such  action,  the  contributory  negligence  of 
the  plaintiff  shall  operate  as  a  complete  de- 
fense A  right  of  contribution  shall  exist 
among  all  parties  who  would  have  been  liable 
to  the  plaintiff  If  sued  separately.  The 
amotints  of  recovery  or  liability  shall  be  ap- 
jx>rtloned  In  accordance  with  the  gravity  of 
the  breach  of  duty  of  the  respective  parties 
found  liable.  Any  party  defendant  may  assert 
Its  right  of  contribution  against  any  person 
not  originally  a  party  to  the  acUon  by  serv- 
ice of  a  third-party  complaint  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Rule  14(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

"(b)  For  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  de- 
cedent's surviving  spouse,  children,  parents, 
or  dependent  relatives,  as  provided  by  the 
wrongful  death  or  other  relevant  law  of  the 
domicile  at  death  of  the  decedent  in  cases 
where  that  domicile  and  law  can  be  ascer- 
tained without  undue  Inconvenience  and 
where  supplementation  of  this  section  by 
such  law  would  not  thwart  the  purpose  of 
this  section — 

"(1)  the  right  of  action  for  death  exists 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and 

"(2)  the  right  of  action  for  personal  Injury 
to  the  decedent  under  subsection  ( a )  of  this 
section  survives. 

"(c)  The  recovery  under  subsection  (b)  (1) 
of  this  section  shall  be  a  fair  and  Just  com- 


pensation for  the  pecuniary  loss  sustained  by 
those  for  whose  benefit  the  right  of  action 
exlsu.  The  recovery  under  subsection  (b)(2) 
of  this  section  shall  not  Include  any  dam- 
ages for  pain,  suffering  or  disfigurement. 
There  shall  be  no  ItmlUtlon  on  the  amount 
of  recovery  except  as  otherwise  or  hereafter 
provided  by  treaty  or  other  valid  Interna- 
tional agreement,  or  other  federal  law  or 
regulation  having  the  force  of  law. 

"J  2763  Time  limitations 

"Every  right  of  actl^on  under  section  2752 
of  this  subchapter  Is  forever  barred  unless 
the  action  Is  begun  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  right  of  action  accrues;  Provided, 
however,  that  a  right  to  seek  contribution  as 
provided  for  In  Section  2752  of  this  title  by 
service  of  a  third-party  complaint  Is  for- 
ever barred  unless  the  third-party  action  Is 
b*gun  within  90  days  after  the  Institution  of 
the  action  against  the  third-party  plaintiff, 
or  within  one  year  after  the  original  plain- 
tiff's right  of  action  shall  have  accrued, 
whichever  Is  later. 
"j  2754.  Exception  of  compensation  remedies 

"The  provisions  in  this  subchapter  do  not 
include  any  right  of  action  for  damages  for 
personal  injury  or  death  where  any  such 
right  of  action  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  or  Intent  of  any  workmen's 
or  employees'  compensation  statute  cr  sys- 
tem, or  similar  system  of  compensation  or 
benefits,  and  do  not  affect  the  operation  of 
any  workmen's  or  employees'  compensation 
statute  or  system  or  similar  system  of  com- 
pensation or  benefits. 
"§  2755.  Exclusion  of  outer  space  activity 

"(a)  The  substantive  law  provided  In  this 
subchapter  does  not  apply  to  any  spice 
activity  which  Is  outside  the  national  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States 

"(b)  The  exclusion  of  certain  space  ac- 
tivity by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  Is  so 
provided,  notwithstanding  the  inclusion  of 
all  space  activity,  for  purposes  of  Jurisdiction 
and  procedure  only.  In  section  1363(a)  of 
this  title. 

"(c)  The  substantive  law.  If  any.  to  be 
applied  to  such  space  activity  as  Is  excluded 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
such  as  may  be  otherwise  or  hereafter  cre- 
ated or  recognized  by  treaty  or  International 
agreement  having  the  force  of  treaty.  Noth- 
ing In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  pre- 
vents the  application  by  reference  or  other- 
wise by  treaty  or  international  agreement 
having  the  force  of  treaty,  of  the  provisions 
of  this  subchapter  to  such  otherwise  ex- 
cluded space  activity. 

"SUBCHAJTTH     Xn. DISTWCT     COU«T     PROCEDURE 

"2761.  Jury  trial. 

"In  actions  In  Federal  district  courts  under 
this  chapter,  except  actions  against  the 
United  States,  there  Is  a  right  of  trial  by  Jury 
of  any  Issue  of  fact  therein  regardless  where 
the  action  arises.  If  In  an  otherwise  like 
case,  but  which  arose  at  law,  such  right 
would  exist  under  the  United  States 
Constitution. 

"S2763.  Death  actions,  survival  of  personal 
Injury  actions. 

"(a)  If  an  action  arising  out  of  aviation  or 
space  activity  provided  for  In  section  27S2(b) 
of  this  chapter  or  a  similar  action.  Lf  any. 
provided  (or  In  any  other  law  applicable  to 
space  activity.  Is  brought  In  a  Federal  district 
court,  otherwise  having  Jurisdiction,  the 
same  may  be  brought  In  behalf  of  all  of  the 
beneficiaries  by  one  or  more  of  them  or  by 
the  personal  representative  of  the  decedent. 
All  such  claims  of  all  of  the  beneficiaries  of  a 
decedent  shall  be  brought  In  one  action. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  action,  the 
district  court  may  In  Its  discretion  appoint  >» 
personal  representative  of  the  decedent  If  one 
has  not  been  otherwise  properly  appointed. 
Such  personal  representative  shall  have  the 
responsibilities  and  duties  of  a  fiduciary  in 
the  State  In  which  the  personal  representative 


is  initially  qualified  to  act.  A  personal  repre- 
sentative qualified  to  act  hereunder  In  one 
district  Is  qualified  to  act  In  any  other  dis- 
trict to  which  or  In  which  the  action,  or  any 
pairt  thereof,  may  be  transferred  or  is  pend. 
Ing. 

"(c)  The  verdict  shall  apportion  the  recov- 
ery. If  any,  among  those  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fit thereof  in  proportion  to  the  loss  they  sev- 
erally suffered  by  reason  of  the  death  of  the 
decedent.  The  damages  shall  not  form  a  part 
of  the  estate  of  the  deceased. 

'(d)  Where  a  right  of  action  mentioned  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  exists  for  the 
death  of  a  person,  said  there  Is  already  an 
action  pending  In  a  district  court  In  bchait 
of  the  decedent  for  personal  Injury  claimed  to 
result  from  the  same  occurrence,  a  separate 
action  for  such  death  shall  not  be  brought. 
but  the  court  shall  permit  whoever  may 
bring  an  original  action  for  the  death  of  tne 
decedent  to  be  substituted  as  a  party  in  the 
pending  action,  upon  application  properly 
and  timely  made  In  accordance  with  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  and  the  action 
shall  thereafter  proceed  as  If  originally 
brought  as  an  action  for  the  death  of  the 
decedent.  i 

"$  2763.  Separate  trials  and  juctgments. 

"In  any  action  referred  to  In  section  1408 
(a)  of  thU  title — 

"(a)  Separate  trial  may  be  had  of  ,iny 
claim,  cross-claim,  counterclaim,  or  third- 
party  claim,  or  of  any  separate  issue,  or  ot 
any  number  of  claims,  counterclaims,  cross- 
claims,  third-party  claims  or  Issues,  If  such 
separate  trial  Is  otherwise  proper. 

"(b)  Upon  the  separate  trial  of  any  Issue 
cr  Issues  within  a  claim,  cross-claim,  coun- 
ter-claim, cr  third-party  claim,  or  when 
there  are  multiple  parties  thereto,  the  court 
may  direct  the  entry  of  a  final  Judgment  as 
to  one  or  more  but  fewer  than  all  of  the 
Issues  or  parties  upon  an  express  determina- 
tion that  It  is  In  the  interest  of  efBclent  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  to  do  so  and  upon 
an  express  direction  (cr  such  entry  of  Judg- 
ment"; and 

(2i    by  adding  a  new  Item  at  the  end  of 
the  analysis  of  part  VI  as  follows; 
•{174    Aviation  and  space  activities..  2741.". 

Sec.  6.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  authoriz- 
ing suits  against  the  United  States  in  ad- 
miralty, suits  fcr  salvage  services,  and  pro- 
viding (cr  the  release  of  merchant  vessels 
belonging  to  the  United  States  from  arrest 
and  attachment  In  foreign  Jurisdictions,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  March  9.  1920 
(41  Stat  525.  as  amended;  46  U  S  C.  741  et 
seq.  I .  is  further  amended  by  adding  a  new 
section  at  the  end  as  follows: 

"Sec.  14.  This  Act  does  not  apply  to  ;uiy 
claim  fcr  damages  (by  any  party)  for  Injury 
or  loss  of  property  cr  personal  injury  or 
death  to  which  chapter  174  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  applicable.". 

Sec  7  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to 
the  maintenance  of  actions  for  deaths  on  the 
high  seas  and  other  navigable  waters."  ap- 
proved March  30,  1920  (41  Stat.  537;  46  US  C 
761  et  seq.) ,  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end  of  section  7  thereof  as  fol- 
lows: "This  Act  does  not  apply  to  any  case 
to  which  chapter  174  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  applicable." 

Sec.  8.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  authoriz- 
ing suits  against  the  United  States  In  ad- 
miralty or  damage  caused  by  and  salvage 
services  rendered  to  public  vessels  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  and  (or  other  purposes  . 
approved  March  3,  1925  (43  Stat.  1112,  as 
amended;  46  U.S.C.  781  et  seq.).  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  a  new  section  at  the  end 
as  .'oUows: 

"Sec.  11.  This  Act  does  not  apply  to  any 
claim  for  damages  (by  any  party)  for  Injury 
or  loss  of  property  or  personal  Injury  or 
death,  to  which  chapter  174  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  applicable." 

Sec.  9.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  ex- 
tension of  admiralty  Jurisdiction",  approved 
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June  19,  1948  (62  Stat  496;  46  U.S.C.  740).  iB 
amended  by  adding  a  new  sentence  at  the  end 
o(  the   first   paragraph   therein   as  follows: 

"Said  jurisdiction  shall  not  extend  to  or 
include  any  case  arising  under  chapter  174 
of  title  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  and 
may  extend  In  relation  to  the  subject  matter 
o(  said  chapter  174  only  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided in  section  1363(b)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code". 

S«c.  10.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  de- 
prive any  court  of  jurisdiction  of  any  pend- 
ing action,  nor  deprive  any  person  of  any  ex- 
isting substantive  right. 

(b)  This  Act  Is  applicable  only  to  claims 
or  matters  In  controversy  arising  from  acci- 
dents occurring  after  the  date  and  time  of  Its 
enactment. 

S  4093-8.  4101,  INCLUSIVE— INTRO- 
DUCTION OP  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS PERTAINING  TO  OWNER- 
SHIP OF  LANDS  ALONG  THE 
LOWER  SECTION  OF  THE  COLO- 
RADO RIVER 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
15  of  this  year  I  introduced  a  series  of 
bills  and  resolutions  pertaining  to  the 
ownership  of  lands  along  the  lower  sec- 
tion of  the  Colorado  River,  Since  the 
bills  pertained  to  matters  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  since  the  resolu- 
tions pertained  directly  to  the  bills,  the 
Senate  granted  imanimous  consent  for 
the  referral  of  both  the  bills  and  the 
resolutions  to  the  Interior  Committee. 

Today,  in  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  California,  and  my- 
self. I  introduce  another  series  of  bills 
and  resolutions  similar  to  the  ones  I  in- 
troduced on  July  15  and  dealing  with  the 
same  matter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  bills  and  resolutions,  too,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUls 
and  resolutions  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Murphy 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Kuchel),  were  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  their  titles,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

S.  4093.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  cerUln  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
San  Bernardino.   State   of   California; 

S.  4094.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  4095.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  o!  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside.  State  of  California; 

S.  4096.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  4097.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside.  State  of  California: 

S.4098.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside.  State  of  California; 

S.  4099.  A  bUl  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  4100.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish 
and  quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore 
claim  to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county 
of  Riverside.  State  of  California;  and 

S.  4101.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside.  State  of  California. 


RESOLUTIONS  PERTAINING  TO 
OWNERSHIP  OF  LAND  ALONG  THE 
LOWER  SECTION  OF  THE  COLO- 
RADO RIVER 

Mr.  MURPHY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
KucHEL)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which  were  by  unanimous  consent 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs: 

S.  Res.  398 
Resolution  to  refer  the  bill  (S.  4093)  entitled 
"A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and  quit- 
claim any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim  to 
certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of  San 
Bernardino,  State  of  California,"  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
for  a  report  thereon 

Whereas  there  Is  pending  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S.  4093 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any 
title  It  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain  lands 
situated  in  the  county  of  San  Bernardino. 
SUte  of  California  unto  W.  O.  Davles:  It  Is 
hereby 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28  o( 
the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Commissioner 
to  proceed  in  accordance  vrtth  the  applicable 
rules  to  determine  the  facts,  Including  facts 
relating  to  delay  or  laches,  facts  bearing  upon 
the  question  whether  the  bar  of  any  statute 
of  limitations  should  be  removed,  or  facts 
claimed  to  excuse  the  claimant  for  not  having 
resorted  to  any  established  legal  remedy.  He 
shall  append  to  his  finding  of  facts,  conclu- 
sions sufficient  to  inform  the  Congress 
whether  the  demand  is  a  legal  or  equitable 
claim  or  a  gratuity,  and  the  amount,  If  any, 
legally  or  equitably  due  from  the  United 
States  to  the  claimant. 

S.  Res.  399 
Resolution  to  refer  the  bill  (S.  4094)  entitled 
"A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim 
any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim  to  cer- 
tain lands  sutiated  In  the  county  of  River- 
side, State  of  California,"  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  for  a 
report  thereon 

Whereas  there  Is  pending  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S.  4094 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any  title 
It  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain  lands  sit- 
uated in  the  county  of  Riverside,  State  of 
California  unto  Glenn  Gould:  It  Is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shan  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Commissioner 
to  proceed  In  accordance  with  the  applicable 
rules  to  determine  the  facts.  Including  facts 
relating  to  delay  or  laches,  facts  bearing  upon 
the  question  whether  the  bar  of  any  statute 
of  limitations  should  be  removed,  or  facts 
claimed  to  excuse  the  claimant  for  not  hav- 
ing resorted  to  any  established  legal  remedy. 
He  shall  append  to  his  finding  of  facts,  con- 


clusions sufficient  to  Inform  the  Congress 
whether  the  demand  Is  a  legal  or  equitable 
claim  or  a  gratuity,  and  the  amount.  If  any, 
legally  or  equitably  due  from  the  United 
States  to  the  claimant. 

S.  Res.  400 
Resolution  to  refer  the  bill  (S.  4095)  entitled 
"A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and  quit- 
claim any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim  to 
certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of  Riv- 
erside. State  of  California,"  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  for  a 
report  thereon 

Whereas  there  Is  pending  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S.  4095 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any  title 
It  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain  lands  sit- 
uated In  the  county  of  Riverside,  State  of 
California  unto  H.  E.  Welch:  It  Is  hereby 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall  de- 
signate pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  a  Trial  Commis- 
sioner to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
plicable rules  to  determine  the  facts,  includ- 
ing facts  relating  to  delay  or  laches,  facts 
bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the  bar 
of  any  statute  of  limitations  should  be  re- 
moved, or  facts  claimed  to  excuse  the  claim- 
ant (or  not  having  resorted  to  any  established 
legal  remedy.  He  shall  append  to  his  findings 
of  facts,  conclusions  sufficient  to  Inform  the 
Congress  whether  the  demand  is  a  legal  or 
equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity,  and  the 
amount,  If  any  legally  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 

S.  Res.  401 
Resolution   to   refer   the   bill    (S.   4096)    en- 
titled   "A    bill    to    authorize    and    direct 
the    Secretary    of    the    Interior    to    relin- 
quish and  quitclaim  any  title  It  may  here- 
tofore claim  to  certain  lands  situated  in 
the   county    of    Riverside,    State    of    Cali- 
fornia," to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  for  a  report  thereon 
Whereas  there  Is  pending  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S.  4096 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior    to    relinquish    and    quitclaim    any 
title  It  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain  lands 
situated  In  the  county  of  Rlverdale,  State  of 
California  unto  Martha  Butler:  It  is  hereby 
Resolved,   That   the   Chief    Commissioner 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall 
designate  pursuant  to  section   1492  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Com- 
missioner to  proceed  In  accordance  with  the 
applicable  rules  to  determine  the  (acts,  in- 
cluding  (acts   relating   to   delay   or   laches, 
facts  bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the 
bar  of  any  statute  of  limitations  should  be 
removed,    or    facts    claimed    to    excuse    the 
claimant  for  not  having  resorted  to  any  es- 
tablished legal  remedy.  He  shall  append  to 
his   findings  of   facts,   conclusions  sufficient 
to    Inform    the    Congress    whether   the    de- 
mand   is    a    legal    or    equitable    claim    or    a 
gratuity,  and  the  amount,  If  any,  legally  or 
equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to  the 
claimant. 

S.  Res.  402 
Resolution  to  refer  the  bUl  (S.  4097  )  entitled 
"A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and  quit- 
claim any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim  to 
certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside.  State  of  California."  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
for  a  report  thereon 

Whereas  there  is  pending  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S. 
4097  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim 
any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain 
lands  situated  In   the  county  of  Riverside. 
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St»t*  of  California  unto  Robert  H   Clark  and 
Laura  K.  Clark:  It  Is  hereby 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall 
designate  pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Com- 
missioner to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  rules  to  determine  the  facts.  In- 
cluding facta  relaUng  to  delay  or  laches, 
facts  bearing  upon  the  queallon  whether 
the  bar  of  any  statute  of  llmltaUons  should 
be  removed,  or  facts  claimed  to  excuse  the 
claimant  for  not  having  reeorted  to  any  es- 
tablished legal  remedy.  He  shall  append  to 
his  findings  of  facts,  conclusions  sufllclent 
to  inform  the  Congress  whether  the  demand 
Is  a  legal  or  equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity, 
and  the  amount.  If  any.  legally  or  equitably 
due  from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 

S.  Rks.  403 
ResoluUon  to  refer  the  bill  (S.  40©8)  entitled 
"A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and  quit- 
claim any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim  to 
certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside.  State  of  California.'  to  the, Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  for  a 
rpuort  thereon 

Wtaereas  there  Is  pending  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S. 
4098  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim 
any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain 
lands  situated  In  the  county  of  Riverside, 
State  of  California  unto  William  A.  Good- 
chap  and  Roberta  L.  Goodchap.  It  Is  hereby 
Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Cotirt  of  Claims  shall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Commis- 
sioner to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
plicable rules  to  determine  the  facu.  includ- 
ing facts  relating  to  delay  or  laches,  facts 
bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the  bar 
of  any  statute  of  limitations  should  be  re- 
moved, or  facts  claimed  to  excuse  the  claim- 
ant for  not  having  resorted  to  any  estab- 
lished legal  remedy.  He  shall  append  to  his 
findings  of  facts,  conclusions  sufficient  to 
inform  the  Congress  whether  the  demand  is  a 
legal  or  equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity,  and 
the  amount,  if  any.  legaUy  or  equitably  due 
from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 

S.  Rbb.  404 
Resolution  to  refer  the  bill  ( S.  4099 )  entitled 
"A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and  quit- 
claim any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim  to 
certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside.  State  of  California."  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  for  a 
report  thereon 

Whereas  there  is  pending  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  bUl  designated  as  S.  4099 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  smd  quitclaim  any  title 
It  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain  lands 
situated  In  the  county  of  Riverside.  State 
of  CallXornla  unto  Owen  Prather:  It  is 
hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall 
designate  ptirsuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Commis- 
sioner to  proceed  In  accordance  with  the  ap- 
plicable rules  to  determine  the  facts.  Includ- 
ing facts  relating  to  delay  or  laches,  facts 
bearing  upon  th?  question  whether  the  bar 
of  any  statute  i'  limitations  should  be  re- 
moved, or  facts  cKnlmed  to  excuse  the  claim- 
ant for  not  havlrr?  resorted  to  any  established 
legal  remedy.  Hi  shall  append  to  his  findings 
of  facts,  conclusions  sufficient  to  inform  the 
Congress  whet^i'-r  the  demand  Is  a  legal  or 
equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity,  and  the 
amotint.  If  any.  legally  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 


1 


8.  Rb8.  406 
Resolution  to  refer  the  bill  (S.  4100)  entitled 
"A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and  quit- 
claim any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim  to 
certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside.  State  of  California."  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  for 
a  report  thereon 

Whereas  there  is  pending  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S. 
4100  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secrewry 
of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim 
any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain 
lands  situated  In  the  county  of  Riverside. 
State  of  California  unto  E.  H.  Wilson:  It  Is 
hereby 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Commis- 
sioner to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
plicable rules  to  determine  the  facts,  includ- 
ing facts  relating  to  delay  or  laches,  lacts 
bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the  bar 
of  any  statute  of  limitations  should  be  re- 
moved, or  facts  claimed  to  excuse  the  claim- 
ant for  not  having  resorted  to  any  estab- 
lished legal  remedy.  He  shall  append  to  his 
findings  of  facts,  conclusions  sufficient  to 
Inform  the  Congress  whether  the  demand  is 
a  legal  or  equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity,  nnd 
the  amount.  If  any,  legally  or  equitably  due 
from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant 

S.  Res.  406 
Resolution  to  refer  the  bill  (S.  4101)  entitled 
"A  bl"'  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and  quit- 
claim any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim  to 
certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside.  State  of  California."  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  for  a 
report  thereon 

Whereas  there  is  pending  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S. 
4101  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim 
any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain 
lands  situated  In  the  county  of  Riverside. 
State  of  California  unto  Ralph  Llndemutb: 
It  Is  hereby 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Claims  shall 
designate  pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Com- 
missioner to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  rules  to  determine  the  facts.  In- 
cluding facts  relating  to  delay  or  laches, 
facts  bearing  upon  the  question  whether 
the  bar  of  any  statute  of  limitations  should 
be  removed,  or  facts  claimed  to  excuse  the 
claimant  for  not  having  resorted  to  any 
established  legal  remedy.  He  shall  append 
to  his  findings  of  facts,  conclusions  sufficient 
to  inform  the  Congress  whether  the  demand 
Is  a  legal  or  equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity, 
and  the  amount.  If  any.  legally  or  equitably 
due  from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 


ator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  by  the  Legislative  R«{. 
erence  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress; 
and  that  there  be  printed  10.000  additions! 
copies  of  such  document  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  397— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE 
DOCUMENT  A  STUDY  ENTITLED 
■ASPECTS  OF  INTELLECTUAL  FER- 
MENT AND  DISSENT  IN  THE  SO- 
VIET UNION" 

Mr.  DODD  submitted  the  following 
resolution  <  8.  Res.  397 ) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.  Res.  397 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  a  study  entitled  "Aspects  of 
Intellectual  Ferment  and  Dissent  in  the  So- 
viet Union."  prepared  at  the  request  of  Sen- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  398  THROUGH 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  406— RESO- 
LUTIONS RELATING  TO  OWNER. 
SHIP  OF  LANDS  ALONG  THE 
LOWER  SECTION  OF  THE  COLO- 
RADO  RIVER 

Mr.  MURPHY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
KucHEL)  submitted  certain  resolutions 
(S.  Res.  398  through  406 1  relating  to 
ownership  of  lands  along  the  lower  sec- 
tion of  the  Colorado  River,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  above  resolutions  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Murphy. 
which  appear  under  separate  headings.) 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  407— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE 
DOCUMENT  A  STAFF  STUDY  EN- 
TITLED    STEEL  IMPORTS" 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
I  am  submitting  a  resolution  to  authorize 
a  report  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee entitled  "Steel  Imports."  Decem- 
ber 19.  1967.  to  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document.  This  report  is  a  statistical  and 
analytical  work  dealing  with  the  Impact 
of  steel  imports  on  the  domestic  econ- 
omy. 

At  the  time  of  its  original  printing,  the 
Government  Printing  OlBce  was  author- 
ized to  place  it  on  sale.  They  did  so,  and 
sold  ever>'  copy.  The  copies  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
have  also  been  exhausted,  but  demand 
for  the  document  continues  at  a  high 
rate. 

I  hope  that  this  resolution  will  be  acted 
on  before  adjournment  so  that  those 
seeking  copies  of  this  document  may  be 
able  to  obtain  them. 

Mr.  President,  this  document  high- 
lights a  problem  which  has  every  pros- 
pect of  becoming  a  very  important  eco- 
nomic issue  for  this  Nation  to  solve. 

I  ask  that  the  resolution  be  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and.  under  the  rule,  the 
resolution  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  407)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

S.  RES.  407 
Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document,  a  staff  study  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  US.  Senate,  dated  December  19. 
1967.  entitled  "Steel  Imports."  and  that  there 
be  printed  one  thousand  copies  for  use  by 
this  committee. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1969— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    lOOS 
PAYMENT  FOR  DEATH  OF  SHEEP  FROM  NEEVT  CAS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  printing  an  amendment 
which  I  intend  to  offer  to  H.R.  18707.  the 


Department    of    Defense    appropriation 

bUl. 

On  March  13.  1968  the  U.S.  Army  con- 
ducted a  test  at  Dugway  Proving  Ground 
near  Skull  Valley.  Utah,  during  which  a 
quantity  of  nerve  gas  was  sprayed  from 
an  aircraft.  Due  to  unforeseen  conditions. 
this  nerve  gas  spread  beyond  the  mili- 
tary reservation  and  resulted  in  the  kill- 
ing of  some  6.000  sheep  which  were  on 
the  winter  range  adjacent  to  the  Dugway 
Proving  Ground.  The  Army,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Departments  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  and  Agriculture, 
conducted  extensive  tests  to  determine 
for  a  certainty  whether  the  Army  nerve 
gas  was  responsible  for  the  death  of  these 
^imals.  The  sheep  began  to  die  within 
hours  after  the  tests  were  conducted  and 
to  those  that  did  not  die.  hundreds  had 
to  be  destroyed  because  of  crippling 
effects. 

Finally  on  August  20.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  approved  the  claim  of  the 
Anschutz  Land  Co.  and  under  the  Mili- 
tary Claims  Act  immediately  paid  $5,000 
t3  the  claimant.  The  balance  of  the 
claim.  $371,685,  has  been  reported  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  transmittal  to 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  to  include  in  the  Rec- 
oiD  a  release  dated  April  18.  1968,  made 
by  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  entitled  "Status 
Report  on  Investigation  of  Sheep  Deaths 
in  Utah." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
IProm  the  Department  of  Defense.  Office  of 

Public     Affairs.     Washington.     DC.     Apr. 

18    1968] 
SiATis  Report  on   Investigation   or  Sheep 
Deaths  in   Utah 


Brigadier  General  William  W.  Stone.  Jr.. 
Office  of  Research  and  Laboratories.  Army 
Materiel  Command,  has  completed  the  Initial 
phase  of  the  Army's  investigation  into  the 
cause  of  the  deaths  of  the  sheep  in  the  Skull 
Valley  area  of  Utah.  His  report  is  now  under- 
going technical  review  by  scientists  and  staff 
officers  In  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

This  Investigation  was  conducted  at  Dug- 
way Proving  Ground,  and  in  Skull  Valley 
and  Rush  Valley  by  technical  teams  from 
•.he  Proving  Ground.  Edgewood  Arsenal.  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service.  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Utah  State  Departments  of 
HMilth  and  Agriculture.  These  teams  op- 
erated independently  but  in  a  highly  coop- 
erative manner,  exchanging  all  information 
obtained. 

The  Army  Investigations  are  continuing 
and  its  findings  to  date  have  not  been  con- 
clusive as  to  the  specific  cause  for  the  death 
of  the  sheep.  The  evidence  pointing  to  Army 
Involvement  Is  as  follows: 

a  Symptoms  of  an  unknown  sickness  were 
reported  as  appearing  on  14  March  1968  in 
the  sheep  at  White  Rock  in  Skull  Valley 
c'.ose  to  the  eastern  border  of  Dugway  Prov- 
;ii?  Ground,  and  27  miles  east  of  the  test 
site  By  15  March  1968  large  numbers  of  sheep 
started  dying  at  White  Rock  and  in  other 
herds  of  sheep  further  to  the  east  In  Skull 
Valley.  The  highest  death  rate  was  among 
the  sheep  at  White  Rock.  The  deaths  In  sheep 
occurred  following  a  spray  trial  of  a  per- 
sistent chemical  nerve  agent  from  a  high 
performance  aircraft  on  13  March  1968  at 
Dugway  Proving  Ground. 

b.  Although  there  was  a  wind  from  the 
south-southwest  at  the  time  of  the  13  March 
1968  test,  the  wind  shifted  about  two  hours 
later  and  blew  from  the  west.  It  can  be 
postulated   that  any  very  small  particles  of 


agent  remaining  airborne  could  have  been 
transported  Into  the  areas  in  Skull  Valley 
and  Rush  Valley  where  sheep  were  later  af- 

c.  There  were  scattered  cumulus  clouds  in 
the  general  area  at  the  time  of  the  teat 
and  scattered  rain  showers  developed  during 
the  early  evening.  One  of  these  rain  showers 
could  have  washed  this  airborne  agent  out 
of  the  air  and  deposited  It  on  vegetaUon  and 
the  ground. 

d.  ChoUnesterase  depression  In  the  blood  of 
affected  Skull  Valley  sheep  points  toward  ex- 
posure to  an  organophosphorus  compound. 
Many  common  pesticides,  the  nerve  agents, 
and  some  noxious  plants  can  cause  this  de- 
pression. ChoUnesterase  depression  in  the 
blood  Is  the  most  sensitive  indication  of  ex- 
posure to  nerve  agents  or  pesticides.  This 
depression  occurs  at  exposure  levels  well  be- 
low those  where  there  are  visible  or  otherwise 
noticeable  symptoms. 

e.  Although  symptoms  of  the  affected  sheep 
differed  initially  from  those  expected  from 
past  laboratory  experience  with  other  ani- 
mals, continued  feeding  experiments  with 
the  agent  have  essentially  reproduced  the 
later  symptoms  found  In  the  sick  Skull  Val- 
ley sheep. 

f.  The  total  report  Indicates  an  extremely 
vrtdo  variety  of  possibilities  as  to  what  caused 
the  sheep  deaths;  these  have  been  explored 
and  eliminated.  There  is  no  current  evidence 
that  the  cause  of  death  Is  to  be  found  among 
poison  plants,  pesticides,  or  bacterial  or  viral 
infections. 

g    Since   20   March   1968.   several   hundred 
samples  of  water,  soil.  snow,  vegetation,  and 
wool  from  Skull  and  Rush  Valleys  have  been 
analyzed  looking  for  evidence  that  the  agent 
has  escaped   from   the   Proving  Ground;    all 
these  samples  were  negative.  Recognizing  that 
something  had  in  fact  killed  the  sheep  and 
that  it  could  have  been  the  agent,  a  few  very 
large  samples  of  vegetation  were  collected  by 
Dugway  Proving  Ground  scientists  from  the 
White  Rock  area  to  obtain  Increased  sensitiv. 
Ity.   By    10  April    1968  this  difficult   analysis 
liad  proceeded  in  the  Proving  Ground  labora- 
tories and  elsewhere   to   the  point  where  It 
was  considered  possible  that  traces  of  a  nerve 
agent   or  a   similar   organic   compound   were 
present  in  two  extracts  of  samples  collected 
in  the  White  Rock  area.  Although  there  are 
still   confirmatory   testa   to   be  completed   in 
several  laboratories  on  these  and  other  sam- 
ples,   this    is   an    indication    that   the   agent 
could  be  present  in  an  area  where  sheep  died. 
Intensive  collection  of  additional  large  sam- 
ples in  other  areas  where  sheep  died  Is  now 
going  forward.  Confirmatory  laboratory  find- 
ings are  also  being  sought  from  large  samples 
sent  to  Edgewood  Arsenal  and  the  National 
Communicable  Disease  Center. 

Since  that  date  the  National  Communica- 
ble Disease  Center,  Atlanta.  Georgia,  reports 
that  their  scientists  have  now  isolated  traces 
of  an  identical  organophosphorus  compound 
in  snow,  water  and  grass,  and  in  the  blood, 
liver  and  stomach  contents  of  dead  sheep  in 
Skull  Valley  It  can  be  concluded  that  these 
compounds  are  related  to  the  nerve  agent 
samples  provided  by  Dugway  Proving  Ground. 
Tests  conducted  to  date  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Lal>oratorles  at  .Ames,  Iowa, 
have  not  confirmed  these  findings. 

Although  the  foregoing  evidence  points  to 
the  Army's  involvement  In  the  death  of  the 
sheep  It  Is  also  clear  that  there  are  many 
questions  still  unanswered  and  which  should 
be  the  subject  of  continuing  Investigation. 
For  example: 

a.  Why  have  sheep  been  affected  seriously 
with  no  effect  on  humans  whatsoever  and 
only  a  slight  ChoUnesterase  depression  In 
cattle  and  oerhaps  horses.  The  rodent  popu- 
lation density  before  and  after  the  test  Is 
unchanged.  Apparently  the  sheep  were  af- 
fected by  eating  contaminated  vegetation. 
However,  to  obtain  the  sheep  deaths  ob- 
served, from  the  small  amount  of  agent  that 
current  data  indicate  could  have  gotten  to 
Skull  and  Rush  Valleys  as  a  result  of  the 


13th  March  teat,  the  sheep  by  some  as  yet 
unknown  mechanism  must  have  become 
highly  sensitized  to  the  agent.  The  opinion 
that  the  deaths  were  caused  by  a  combina- 
tion of  factors,  of  which  the  agent  was  only 
one.  has  been  orally  expressed  by  many  of 
the  Investogators,  Army  and  otherwise. 

b.  As  long  as  the  possibility  exists  that  the 
Army  may  have  been  involved,  the  existing 
safetv  procedures  at  the  Dugway  Proving 
Ground  laboratories  need  to  be  reviewed  by 
an  unbiased  group.  In  this  regard  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  has  proposed  the  for- 
mation of  a  Federal  Inter-Agency  Commit- 
tee to  conduct  such  a  review  This  proposal 
suggests  the  participation  of  representatives 
of  the  US.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Department  of  the  Army.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Utah 
State  Division  of  Health.  Utah  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  and  representa- 
tives from  private  agencies  with  special  ca- 
pabilities This  proposal  is  currently  under 
consideration  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  hazard  to  hu- 
mans in  the  area. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Also,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in  my 
statement  a  release  made  by  the  Legis- 
lative Liaison  Office  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  dated  August  20.  1968  in 
which  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  R. 
Resor  indicated  that  he  had  approved 
payment  of  the  claim  to  the  Anschutz 
Land  Co.  and  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Military  Claims  Act  he  immediately 
paid  $5,000  to  the  claimant  leaving  the 
rest  to  be  paid  after  Congress  approves 
funds  to  liquidate  this  claim  against  the 
U.S.  Goverrunent. 

Tlaere  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Army.  Office 
OF  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Washington.  D.C..  August  20.  I9e8. 
information    for    members    op    congress — 
furnished  by  ;  office,  chief  of  legislative 

LIAISON 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  R.  Resor 
approved  a  claim  for  the  death  and  Injury 
to  some  6.000  sheep  submitted  by  the  An- 
schutz Land  Company,  Denver.  Colorado 
arising  out  of  an  incident  which  took  place 
on  14  March  1968  near  the  Dugway  Proving 
Ground.  Utah. 

The  Secretary  approved  the  payment  of 
$5,000  to  the  claimant:  the  balance  of  the 
claim— 8371.685— has  been  reported  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress. 

The  claim  was  approved  under  the  au- 
thoritv  contained  In  the  Military  Claims  Act 
(10  use.  2733)  which  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  approve  payment 
for  claims  up  to  $5,000  for  damages  incident 
to  the  noncombat  activities  of  the  Army.  The 
Department  of  the  Army  Investigation  found 
that  compensation  by  the  Army  Is  proper  m 
this  case.  Approval  of  the  claim  does  not 
constitute  a  finding  that  the  Department 
of  the  Armv  was  negligent.  Under  the  MIU- 
tary  Claims  Act.  compensation  U  proper 
where  the  Army's  activities  contributed  to 
the  loss. 

The  claimant  has  submitted  a  separate 
claim  for  damage  to  land  which  will  be  ad- 
judicated at  a  later  date. 

As  a  result  of  this  Incident  the  existing 
procedures,  monitoring  equipment,  facilities 
and  safety  regulations  used  by  Dugway  Prov- 
ing Grounds  are  presently  being  reviewed  by 
a  Federal  Inter-Agency  Committee  formed  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
The  Committee  consists  of  representaUves 
of  several  Federal  pnd  State  agencies  and  is 
chaired  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  Unless  the  Anschute 
Co.  obtains  these  funds  at  an  early  date 
they  will  not  be  able  to  buy  a  new  herd 
and  as  a  result  the  ewes  cannot  be  bred 
to  produce  offspring  next  year.  If  this 
occurs,  there  will  be  greater  damages 
assessed  against  the  Army  because  this 
livestock  company  will  then  not  only  lose 
the  initial  herd  but  the  marketing  of 
wool,  the  loss  of  new  offspring,  and  will 
not  be  able  to  sell  mutton  and  lamb  from 
the  excess  number  of  the  herd  which  Is 
usually  culled  out  each  year. 

In  ulklng  with  officials  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
positive  assiirances  that  a  final  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  I  was  informed  that 
there  was  a  possibility  that  the  Presi- 
dent win  hold  over  all  of  the  claims  items 
and  thus  require  the  new  President  to 
submit  these  claims  and  requests  for  sup- 
plemental funds  after  taking  office  next 
January. 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  above.  I 
would  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the 
"  Apphopriations  Committee  and  my  other 
"colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  approve 
this  amendment  which  would  add  $371.- 
685  to  the  amount  already  Included  in 
the  Defense  appropriation  bill  to  pay 
military  claims. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 
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business  at  this  time.  If  there  are  no 
other  Senators  desiring  to  speak  at  this 
time.  I  move  that  the  Senate,  in  execu- 
tive session,  stand  in  recess,  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  until  10  am.  on 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tat  5 
o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate. In  executive  session,  took  a  recess 
until  Monday.  September  30.  1968.  at 
10  a.m. 

NOMINATIONS 

Elxecutlve  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  27  (legislative  day  of 
September  24).  1968: 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TION BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  follow- 
ing nomination  has  been  referred  to  and 
Is  now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

J.  Paul  Teal.  Jr..  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina  for  the  term  of 
4  years,  vice  Paul  D.  Sossamon 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  In  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Friday.  October  4.  1968.  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomi- 
nation, with  a  further  statement  whether 
it  Is  their  Intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  mornmg  business? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS   UNTIL   MONDAY.    SEPTEM- 
BER 30.   1968.  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  ask  if  there  are  any  other 
Senators  who  wish  to  conduct  morning 


In  thk  Coast  Ouako 
The  following-named  ofBcers  of  the  Coast 

Guard   for  promotion  to   the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant  (Junior  grade): 

William  P  Nettell  Chad  B   Doherty 

John  A   McOough  Ronald  E.  Beck 

John  W.  Belter  Mark  L.  Solberg 

Richard  J   Andrews  Joeeph  F.  Angellco 

Jon  W   Young  Milton  R  Rose 

Tom  H.  Oraenlng  David  M  Strasser 

Mark  E.  Llbby  Theophllus    B.     Hous- 
James  A   Fetters  ton.  Jr 

Charles  M  Wrtghter  Lewis  Miller 

Robert  a   Frame  Timothy  J   Wood 

John  H  DlaUn  Thomas  C   Greene 

Michael  K.  Bell  Wayne  R   Till 

Evan  L.  Stoll.  Jr.  Donald  J  Freedman 

Bruce  Y  Arnold  Preston  L.  Foskey 

James  H.  Getnxan  James  R.  Townley,  Jr. 
Chrmond  C   Fitzgerald  Terry  W   Sinclair 

John  C.  Voden  Stephen  F.  Mulllns 

Michael  F  Cowan  Gary  J  E  Thornton 

Michael  A.  Bradarlc  Robert  E  White  III 

Walter  W.  Prelle  David  E  Prosser 

Charles  R.I^ewls  Robert  F  Riley.  Jr 

George  M.  Devanney  James  R  Peek  II 

Richard  3.  Tweedle  John  R  Painter 

James  R   White  PhUlp  J.  Berger 

George  P  White.  Jr.  Douglas  M.  MUler 

Lynn  H  Degrow  William  H  E  Nock 
George  C   Carter  HI 

Russell  J.  Collins  David  H.  Lyon 

John  W.  Martin  Michael  S   Macle 

Richard  A   Knlsely  Randall  J.  Peterson 

Richard  B.  Cook  Robert  E.  Long 

Thomas  W  Snook  Mark  A.  McDermott 

George  J    Sepel  Drew  R  Hamblln 

Henry  J  Dresch  David  J.  West 

Roger  A   Brunell  James  P.   Mahone 

Richard  M  Larrabee  Stephen   W.    Clark 

ni  Jack  A.  Lang 

Robert  E.  Williams  Jerome  C.  Cobb  II 

Paul  J.  Pluta  James  L.  MacOonald 

John  A   Donofrto  Wilson   G.    Churchill 

Geoffrey  C   Kline  Richard   C    Motter 

James  L  Barth.  Jr  Robert  W    Sltton 
Robert  A  Montgomery. Bennett  C.  Osborne 

Jr.  Larry  G.  Blckmore 

Thomas  J.  Schaeffer  James  J    Shaw.  Jr. 

Andrew  J   Sedlock  Terence  T.  JHast 

Louis  P.  Manfra  Terence   M    O'Connell 

Nell  Wise  Richard  L.  Zelders 

French  H   McElrath  L«o   B.   Tyo 

Richard  K   Clark  Roger   D.   Enstrom 

Richard  B  King  II  Warren  C    Hoyt 

William  R  Slate  Harvey  B.   Packard 

James  H.  Wlhlborg  Dallas  G.  Schmidt. 
John  R   Donaldson  Jr. 

Daniel  J  Htnes.  Jr.        Peter  R.  Hoffman 

James  F  Verplanck  Jerald  B   Ralney 
Kenneth  L  Ervin  Robert   A.   Byers 

George  J  Munkenbeck.Davld  O.  Johnson 

Jr.  Rob  R   Hathway 

Harry  J.  Godfrey  III       Donald  D    Stansell 
Clifford  J  Appei  Willis   E.   Sanders 

Allen  T  Maurer  Douglas  J.  Wood 

Helmut  B  Walter  Wallace  R.  Potvln 

Rex  M.  WessUng  William  Z.  Erwln 

Lawrence  F.  Cox.  Jr.      Keith   King 
Gordon  A   Olson  Dale  E.  Long 

David  B.  Lorenz  Donald  L.  Melnen 

Charles  S  Kennedy,  Jr.  Ralph  B.  Stelnfeldt 


Robert  V.  Renaud 
Thomas     B.     Urbano- 

wlcz 
Danford  A.  SUva 
Francis  R.  TardllT 
John  A.  Buzga 
James  E.  Etoyle 
Lawrence   L.  Jenkins 
William  B.  Clow 


Gerald  A.  Parr 
Philip  M.  Mayer 
Roger  A.  Oarlow 
Leonard  M.  Strong 
Christopher  D  Willis 
William  R  Knight 

ni 

Michael  E.  Mallnleml 
Ronald  R.  Crocker 
Jerry  L.   Echols 

Tlie  following-named  Reserve  officers  to  b« 
permanent    commissioned     officers    of    the 
Co«ut  Guard  In   the  grade  of  lieutenant 
Clinton   H.  Smoke        Clarence  C.  Martin 
Arden  B.  Chlttlck         Robin  P.  Krause 
Conley  D    Nelson         Edward  A  Hamics 
Nell  A.   Wagstaff  III 

The  following-named  Reserve  oftlcer  to  be 
a    permanent    commissioned    officer   of   the 
Coast    Guard    In    the    grade    of    lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  : 
Charles  G.  Hill.  Jr. 

The    following- named    offlcer   of   the   per- 
manent commissioned  teaching  staff  of  the 
Coast    Guard    Academy    to   be    an    associate 
professor  In  the  grade  of  commander: 
Jlmmle  D    Woods 

In  thx  An  PoBCE 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  "the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the 
appropriate  provisions  of  chapter  835  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended.  All  officers 
are  subject  to  physical  examination  required 
by  law 
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Line  of  the  Air  Force 
Aamodt.  Clark  E.  Anderson.  Robert  D 

Abell.  John  B.  Anderson.  Warren  i 

Abeln.  Thomas  J.  Anderson,    Wayne    C. 

Abrahamson.  James  A.     Jr 
Adams.  Harlen  G.  Anderson.  WlUlam  G 

Adams.  Richard  E.         Anderson.  William  L 
Adams.  Richard  J.         Anthony.  James  L 
Adams.  Wlnfred  P.         Anthony.  Victor  B 
Adcock.  Billy  D.  Apple.  Nick  P. 

Ahem.  Edward  J.  Applegate.  James  E. 

Ahlef elder.  Henry  J.      Arata.  Harold  J 
Aimo.  Joseph  AraU.  Paul  P..  Ill 

Alberts.  John  R.  Arcarl.  Paul  W. 

Albertsen.  John  8.         Archer,  Norma  A 
Albright.  Theodore  L.  Arenas,  Thomas  J 
Alderman,  Winters,       Amdt,  Charles  L. 

G.  H.  Arquette.    Charles    .\  . 

Alexander.  Dean  E.  Jr 

Alexander.  Douglas  W.Asbury.  Francis  L. 
Alexander,  Douglas  M.Aahley.  Daniel  L..  Jr 
Alexander.  James  W.     Aahnault.  Paul  O 
Alfred.  Loren  R.  Aslln.  Clinton  H 

Allbrltton,  James  W.     Athanas,  Athas  J    Jr 
Alldever.  Duane  G.        Atkins,  David  G. 
Alleman  George  T.,  Jr.  AUlnson,  Donald  M. 
Allen,  Bennle  R.  Atkinson,  Gary  D. 

Allen.  Benny  J.  Atkinson.  Rowland  R.. 

Allen.  David  H.  Jr. 

Allen,  Ira  P.  Aulbach,  George  F.  Jr 

Allen.  Melvln  L.  Austin.  Franklin  H 

Allison.  George  B.  Jr. 

Allison,  John  C.  AusUn,  George  .\ 

Allman.  Fred  D.  Austin.  Harold  D 

Alvarez.  Ariel  Avlla,  George  C  .  Jr 

Aly.  Charles  E.  Axelrod,  Harry  I 

Amend.  Dale  N.  Babbitt,  Frank  K  .  Jr 

Amend,  John  S.  Babcock,  Leon  W    Jr 

Ammon,  Glendon  L.      Baber,  Ralph  K 
Amsler,  Gordon  M.        Bachelor,  James  T 
Anders.  William  A.        Backues.  Billy  G 
Anderson.  Allen  L..  Jr  Baetz.  Gary  D. 
Anderson.  Austin  D.      Bagwell.  Robert  E 
Anderson.  Carl  A.  Bailey.  Benjamin  ."' 

Anderson.  Don  L.  Bailey.  Charles  S 

Anderson.    Edwin    M. Bailey.  Donald  R. 

Jr  Bailey.  Melvln  A 

Anderson,  Everett  E.     Bain.  Donald  W..  Jr 
Anderson,  Glenwood  J.  Balnum.  Charles  \V 
Anderson.  John  M.        Baird.  Robert  D. 
Anderson.  Kenneth  A    Balrd.  Robert  V. 
Anderson.  Milton  W.     Baker.  Marhn  R 
Anderson,  Mylus  G.       Baker.  Ward  J. 
Anderson.  Richard  E.   Baker.  Wlllard  K. 


Ballard.  Jack  8. 
Balllf.  Bruce  B. 
Balzen.  Earl  W. 
Banks.  George  G. 
Banks.  James  E. 
Bargery.  Basil  L. 
Barker.  Raoul  8. 
Barkus,  Robert  B. 
BarkwlU.  John  P. 
Barlow,  Wesley  J. 
Barlow.  William  J. 


Biggs,  Robert  L. 
Blnlsh.  Robert  H. 
Blrkett,  Robert  C. 
Blrkner,  Harry 
Birmingham.  Daniel 

J.,  Jr. 
Birr,  Thomas  O, 
Bishop,  Alexander  Y. 
Bishop,  Arthur  N. 
Blxby.  Harvln  D. 
Blackman.  Gordon  N. 


Barnard.  Austin  A  ,  Jr  Blackwell.  John  W 

Barnes.  Edward  O.  Blair,  William  D. 

Barnes,  John  B.  Blake,  Daniel,  Jr 

Barnes,  Walter  E  ,  III  Blake.  Thomas  C. 
Barras.  Gregory  I.  Jr. 

Barren,  James  L.  Blanchard,  Phillip  B. 

Barrett.  William  R.  Blanchard.  Wesley  K. 

Barron.  Larry  L.  Bland,  WllUtmi  J. 

Bartholomew.  David  Blank.  Emanuel  T 

B.  Blanton.  Harvey  B.. 
Bartholomew.  Richard     Jr. 

A.  Blanton,  John  W. 

Bartleson,  Fred  D.,  Jr  Bleacher,  Ralph  D. 

Bartlett.  Dean  D,  Bllnn,  Robert  H.,  Jr. 

Bartlett,  Stanley  D.  Boddie,  James  T.,  Jr. 

Barton.  Gerard  S.  Bode,  John  R. 

Bs&quez.  Joseph  G.,  Bodenhamer,  Kenneth 

ni  D- 

BasBett.  Cecil  A.,  Jr.  Bolnest,  James  W. 

Batchelor.  Charles  C.  Boland.  Robert  L. 

Bates.  Albert  R.  Bolduc.  Roger  J. 

Batson.  LouU  R.,  Jr.  Bolin,  John  W.,  Jr. 

Battle.  Ed  L.  Bonannl,  Peter  A. 

Bauer,  Richard  P,  Bond,  Gerald  E. 

Bauer.  Robert  P.  Bond,  Wayne  C. 

Bauman,  Edward  J.  Booker.  HUlard  C. 

Baumgardner.  Max  E.  Boone.  Earle  M. 
Baumgartner.  WUllamBooth.  William  K. 

P.  Borland.  Jack  G. 

Baxter.  William  W.  Boseman.  Paul  M. 

Bayly,  Philip  A.  Bottoms.    William    H.. 
Bayus.  Richard  M.  Jr. 

Beadle.  Marion  D.  Bouchard.  Philippe  O. 

Beale.  Robert  S.  Boulware,  Robert  H. 

Beaman.  Paul  C.  Bourn.  Daten  O. 

Beard.  James  P.  Bouton,  Lloyd  M. 

Beardsley,  Clarence  J.  Bowden,  Charles  K. 

Beatty,  Joseph  A.  Bowden,  Fred  L. 

Beaudoln.  Clarence  J.,  Bowen,  Kenneth  R. 

Jr.  Bowen,  Richard  A. 

Bechtle,  Walter  E.  Bowersock.  Dave  E. 

Beck.  Donald  P.  Boyer,  Gary  L. 

Beck.  Gordon  N.  Brackett,  Donald  F. 

Beckman,  Rodney  B.  Braddock,  Julian  C. 

Bedke,  Ernest  A.  Braden,  Robert  H. 

Bedsworth,  Bobby  D.  Bradley,  Charles  W. 

Bebunln,  Otto  E.  Bradshaw,  John  B. 

Belknap,  Dennis  J.  Brakeblll,  Dale  L. 

Bell,  Douglas  C.  Bramlett,  John  C,  Jr. 

Bell.  Jlmmle  E.  Bramwell.  Stanley  K. 

Bellinger.  Richard  A.  Brander,  Albert 

Belsjoe.  Thomas  B.  Brandon.    FYancls    E., 
Bender,  Hubert  L.  Jr. 

Bender.  Leo  H.  Brannon,  Gordon  L. 

Bendrlck,  Prank  E.  Branton.  Charles  E. 

Benedict,  Donald  F.  Brasuell.  RoUo  W. 

Benge.  Bobby  J.  Brattaln.  Thomas  L. 

Bennett.  Clyde  E.  Braunsteln.  Eugene  D. 

Bennett,  Robert  E.  Breaux.  Marvin  R. 

Benson,  Douglas  W.  Breckner.    William    J.. 
Bent,  Peter  W.  Jr. 

Benton.  Charles  R.  Brehm.  Lawrence  R. 

Bentz.  Richard  Breland.  Rodney  L. 

Beoddy.  John  J  Brennan.  Edward  M. 

Beran,  John  F.  Brennan.  Lowell  S. 

Beresford.  Theodore  Brennan.  William  F. 

F   Jr  Brewer,  Stanley  M, 

Bergstrom,  James  W.  Brlggs.  Ronald  A. 

Berkley,  Dale  W.  Brlnson.  Kenneth  G, 

Bernasconl,  Louis  H.  Brlster,  Eric  J. 

Berry,  Kay  L.  Brittain,  Douglas  B. 

Berry,  Millard  P„  Broadway.  Cary  L. 

Jr.  Brock.  Eugene  B. 

BerryhiU.  James  V.  Brodman.  Robert  F. 

Berthold.  David  P..  Broker,  John  A..  Jr. 

Jr.  Brooks.  Elmer  T. 

Bethke.  George  E.  Brooks.  Jackson  P. 

Beuke,  Theodore  R.  Bhoschat.  Donald  P.. 
Beyer,  William  R.  Sr. 

Bianchlno,  Richard  A.  Brotherston,  Joseph  H. 

Blersack,  Elmer  R.  Brotnov,  Harmon  M. 


Broussard,  Arthur  E..  Carver.  James  E. 

Jr.  Case.  Benjamin  L. 

Brown,  Billy  J.  Cassell.  Robert  T. 

Brown.  Charles  D.  Castleberry.  Ronald  O 

Brown.  David  L.  Castles.  John  H. 

Brown.  Donald  D.  Casto.  James^. 

Brown.  Floyd  W.,  Jr.  Gates.  Joseph  R. 

Brown.  Gerald  C.  Catherine.  Carl  C. 

Brown.  John  H,  Cathey.  Carl  H..  Jr. 

Brown.  Paul  Catton.  Ronald  E. 

Brown.  Robert  M.  Caven,  Charles  A. 

Brownfleld.  Bird  R.  Cebehabersky.  Jack  V. 

Bruce.  Clarence  K.  Chamberlain,  Frank 

Brun,  Robert  J.  D..  Jr. 
Brundrett.  Wallace  M. Chambers,  Everett  A. 

Jr.  Chambers,  William  A. 

Bruno,  John  B,  ChampUn.  James  L. 

Bry,  William  C.  Chancey,  John  W. 

Bryan,  Delano  R,  Chapel,  Kleran  O. 

Bublck.  Raymond  J.  Chapman,  Kenneth  N. 

Buchanan,  Charles  A.  Chappell,  Richard  G. 

Buchanan,  Herbert  Chase,  Robert  S. 

Buchter,  Richard  P.  Chastaln.  Robert  L. 

Buck,  John  T,  Chastalne.  Laverne  A. 

Buckley.  Sims  A.  Chatfleld,  George  A., 

Bule.  Ai  •'■■ 

Bulkema,  Kenneth  E,  Cheatham,  Richard  D. 

Buran,  Emll  L.  J,  "'■■• 

Burbey,  Ralph  D.  Cherrlngton,  John  R., 

Burgess.  Elvln  A..  Jr.  "^'■■ 

Burggrabe,  Donald  E.  Chestnut,  Joseph  L. 

Burke.  David  J.  Chiota.  Anthony  J. 

Burkett.  Delmar  E.  ?,^\P'^''\i'"^^  t 

Burkett.  Walter  M.  Shivers,  Edgar  P. 

Burleson,  Donald  R.  ^^'■^^^°- ^t"''*  ^ 

Burns,  Undo  L.  Christ  .  Chnstus 

ri„,„.   D.^i,«-+  T  Christian.  Richard  E. 

lu^rTee.^lch^rd  A  Christiansen.  Evan  C. 

Burrls.  John  W. 

Burrts.  Marvin  E.  r'K,i.rf«,^„i«.   a-m,,,. 

Burroughs.  WUliam  d.^^^^^^P^"'""'  Arthur 

Burt.  E>avld  N. 

Burton.  Robert  W. 

Burwell.  Edward  M 

Busch.  Bruce  W. 

Busch.  Warren  L. 

Bush.  Gaston  O. 

Bush.  George  H. 


Christiansen.  Roger  H. 
Christiansen.  Von  R. 


G. 

Chubb.  Melvln  P.,  Jr. 
Chung,  Wlnchell  D. 
Chura.  Francis  R. 
Clalborn.  Edward  L. 
Clardy.  David  B. 
Clark.  Charles  H. 
Clark.  Elvln  M. 


Bush.  Robert  E.  ^lark.  James  R. 

Bushey.  George  D^  ^lark,  James  R, 

Bushong,  Eugene  M.  ^lark,  Ralph  L. 

Butt,  Luclous  C.  Clark,  Robert  M, 

Butts,  Ray  F.  ciark,  Robert  S. 

Byllnskl,  Joseph  J.  ciarke,  James  E. 

Caffey,  Clement  D.  ciarke,  John  A. 

Cain.  Keith  M.  Clarke   Robert  N. 

Calne.  Philip  D.  Clarkson,  Joseph  E. 

Caldwell,  Bruce  T.  Q^^^y   James  C. 

Caldwell,  James  G.  ciaunch.  George  E. 

Caldwell.  Troy  L.  Clayburn.  Grant  B. 

Calhoun,  James  N.  Clayton.  Harold  I..  II 

Calvert.  Donald  L.  Clayton,  John  P. 

Camacho,  Raymond  ciegg,  David  H. 

Campbell,  Gerald  E.  ciegg.  Maurice  V. 
Campbell,  Howard  H.   Clements.  Gerald  H. 

Campbell.  Melvln  C.  ciemons.  Leroy  S. 
Campbell.  Thomas  J.    Cleveland.  Frederick 

Canfleld,  Paul  C.  h 

Cannon.  Jerald  D.  Clifford,  LawTence  E. 

Cannon.  Mervyn  M.  Clifford.  Robert  V. 

Canon,  William  R.  cilne,  Joseph  P. 

Capaldo.  Roy  P.  Clutter.  Roderick  W. 

Capper.  Dennis  L.  Coates,  Harry  J.,  Jr. 

Card,  Merrltt  C.  Cobb,  Kenny  D. 

Cardosl,  John  C.  coe,  John  C,  Jr. 

Carey,  Kenneth  V.  ctohen,  Edward  D. 

Carl,  Martin  J.  cole,  Earle  R. 

Carlson,  Fredrlc  J.  cole,  Edward  H.,  Jr. 

Carlson.  James  W.  cole,  Victor  P. 

Carnea.  Hugh  B..  Jr.  Colford,  James  W. 

Carpenter.  Joe  V.  Collier.  James  L. 

Carpenter.  Kenneth  B.colllns,  David 

Carr.  Wayne  A.  Collins!  David  J. 

Carrlngton.  William  McolUns.  Phillip  B. 

Carroll.  William  R..  Jrcolson,  Harold  G. 

Carrothcrs.  William  S.Colton,  Charles  A. 

Jr.  Colwlck,  Harold  D. 

Carruthers.  WUliam  MConduff,  Lloyd  E. 

Carson,  David  L.  Conger,  Douglas  J. 

Cartee,  Dale  E.  Conkllng,  Davis  B. 

Carter,  John  L.  Conley.  Edwin  J.,  Jr. 


Conlln,  Robert  A. 
Connally,  Glen  R. 
Conner,  Arlle  R. 
Connolly,  Joseph  H. 
Connolly.  Vincent  J. 
Connors,  John  8, 
Conroy,  Joseph  M. 
Conway,  Richard  P. 
Conwell,  Leslie  C. 
Cook.  Donald  E. 
Cook,  Frank  E. 
Cooke,  Walter  D. 
Cooley,  Carroll  R. 
Coons,  Donald  E. 
Cooper,  Charles  D. 
Cooper,  Marvin  E, 
Cope,  Edward  A. 
Copp,  Arthur  J, 
Cormier,  Roy  L. 
Cornelius,  John  T. 
Corrlgan,  Clayton  H. 
Cory.  Gerald  A.,  Jr. 
Corzillus.  David  8. 
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Dantzler,  Gerald  T. 
Danz.  Raymond  A. 
Darling.  Frederick  R. 
Darlington,  Norman  W 
Darsey.  Wilbur  A. 
Dasanmartlno,    Paul. 

Jr. 
Daugherty.  Tim  T. 
Daugherty.  William  L. 
Daughtry,  John  P. 
Davidson.  George  R. 
Davilla.  Sidney  T.,  III. 
Davis,  David  H..  Jr. 
Davis.  Dempsie  A..  Jr. 
Davis,  Fred  M. 
Davis.  Harry  A..  III. 
Davis.  Hugh  A. 
Davis.  James  W. 
Davis.  Jerry  G. 
Davis.  Mllford  E. 
Davis,  Reginald  R. 
Davis,  Richard. 
Davis,  Walter  R, 


Cosgrove,  Raymond  E.  Davis,  Wayne  E. 
Cost,  Dennis  E.  Da*.  Raymond  E. 

Couch,  WiUard  A.,  Jr.  Day,  Charles  B. 
Coulter,  Herschel  E„     Dean,  Ernest  S.,  Jr. 

Jr.      '  Decarlo,  Anthony  J. 

Coulter,  Robert  K.        Dedlnas,  Joseph  V. 
Countryman,  Dedomlnicis,  John  A. 

WUliam  E.  DefeUce.  Rocco. 

Coumoyer,  Henry  J.,     Deghuee,  John  F. 

Jr.  Deloache,  Kelly  L. 

Courtright,  John  P.      Delong,  Robert  E. 
Covert.  Willis  D.  Delong.  Robert  I. 

Cox.  Gene  A.  Delorenzo,  PeUx  8. 

Cox!  Glenn  T.  Delorenzo.  Francis  J. 

Cox!  Idys  W.  DenUng,  Wllfo  E..  III. 

Coyle  Edward  M.  Denlce.  John  J. 

Coyle!  Francis  S..  Ul     Denman.  Howard  R. 
Conyer.  Richard  L.        Denney,  Floyd  C. 
Cozine,  John  E.,  Jr.       Denny.  Jack  E. 
Cracraft,  Jack  E.  Denzer,  Frank  L..  Jr. 

Craig.  David  E.  Deprlest,  Van  A. 

Craig.  Marvin  L.  Dershelmer.  George  P. 

Craig.  Wilbert  F.,  Ill     Desilets.  Martin  O. 
Crampton.  Henry  E.      Desmond   William  R. 

jlj  Desrochers.  Norman  A. 

Crandan.  Donald  C.       Desroches.  Paul  J. 
Craven.  WUliam  E.        Detar.  Dean  E. 
Craver,  Jesse  C  ,  Jr        Devens,  Allyn  M 
Crawford,  Charles  E.     Oewerd,  Thomas  G. 
Crawford,  Gary  D.         Dewltt.  John  S. 
Crawford,  James  C,       Dlbartolo,  Eugene  N. 
Crenwelge.  Joe  E.  Dickens.  Freddie  D. 

CiewB,  Glen  T  Dickey,  Gerald  D. 

Crihfleld.  Bobby  L.        Dickinson,  James  H. 
Crook,  Marcus  F.  Dlckman,  Everitt  W. 

Crow.  Myron  W.  Dlckman.  Henry  J.,  Jr. 

Crumbaker,  David  M.   Dickson,  Marshall  W., 
Cruzan,  Donald  E.  Jr. 

Cuellar,  Andres  N.         Dickson.  Thomas  P. 
Cummlngs.  David  Q.    Didamo.  Francis  A. 
Cummlngs,  Jack  C.       Dletze,  Robert  J. 
Cunningham,  Charles  Dllle,  Roy  B.,  Jr. 

J    Jr  Dillon,  John  Z. 

Cunningham.  John  T.,Dmon,  Kenneth  W. 

1JJ  Dillon,  Larry  A. 

Cuny  Theodore  W,  Jr.  Dlmskl,  Jack  C. 
Cupfender  Norman  M.  Dlsbrow,  David  E. 
Curatelll,  John  J.  Dltz-  James  P. 

Currier,  Vincent  E.       Dlven,  WUliam  L. 
Curry,  Donald  L.  Dockery,  George  E. 

Curry   Gene  D  Dodds,  William  O.,  Jr. 

Curtis.  Herbert  B.         Dodson.  Richard  B. 
CurUs.  James  R.  Doggette,  James  C  .  Jr. 

Curtis.  John  W.  Doherty.  Charles  J. 

■  Dollahon.  William  J. 

Dombrowa.  Theodore 

J. 
Donald.  Frank  L..  Jr. 
Donaldson.  Robert  D. 

_   .  ,      ... »  T-,    Donaldson.  Robert  J. 

Dahlqulst^Lamont  R.  ^^^^^^   j^^^^  ^    j^ 

Dahmen.  Gerald  K.  oonoboe.  Paul  J. 

Dalley.  Keith  G.  Doole.  WUUam  H.  E. 

Dair,  Donald  G.  Doren,  Anthony 

Dale,  Nell  F.  Dorwart,  Jason 

Daley.  Robert  J  Doscher,  Stanley 

Damon,  Edward  R.  Dostle,  Francis  A. 

Daniel,  Henry  L.,  Jr  Doty,  Billy  G. 

Daniels,  Louis  E.,  Jr.  .Oownes.  Larry  B, 


Curtis,  Lewis  G. 
Cyr,  Arthur  R. 
Dahl,  Gordon  I. 
Dahlberg,  Irvln  W. 
Dahle,  Slmend  E. 
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Doyle,  BtUy  C.  Fallows.  TbomM  B. 

Doyle,  William  L..  Jr  Palls,  Clyde  L..  Jr. 

Drablos.  Donald  S.  Palzon.  Alexander 

Drawbaugh.  Robert  E  Parmer,  Orover  C. 

DrlscoU.  Dennis  R.  Parnsworth,  WlllUm 
Drobot.  John  J.  W. 

Dryden,  Oary  L.  Paulkner.  Frederick  H. 

Dr>e,  Homer  P.  Paurer,  JuOmou  C. 

Dube.  Prancls  P  Pawcett.  Horac  K  .  Jr. 

Dubois,  James  W  Pawcett,  Robert  O. 

Duckworth.  Richard  Peather,  Oeorge  K. 

D  Pell,  John  A. 

Duet.  Daniel  S.  Pelclano,  Pranklyn  M. 

Duff.  Howard  J  Pelmley.  Jerry  J. 

Duffett.  Walter  N  Pendrlck.  William  A. 

Duffy.  Daniel  H.  Penlmore,  John  W. 

Duffy,  John  J.,  Jr.  Pennewald,  Joseph  A. 

Dugard,  Oeorge  A.  Penton,  Oeorge  C. 

Duke,  Thomas  A.  Ferguson,  Harold  B. 

Dunbar,  James  R.  Perrell.  Purman  C. 

Dunham,  Robert  L.  Perzacca.  Albert  l^ 

Dunlap,  Prancls  E.  Ptncher.  Thoma*  H, 

Dunn,  James  D.  Pink.  Richard  B. 

Dupont,  Holbrook  B.  Plnley,  Robert  A. 

Dxirazo,  Charles  G  Plnn.  Robert  J. 

Durdln,  Thomaa  N  Plnn,  William  V. 

Durfllnger.  Dale  J.  Plnnegan,  Jckhn  U 
Durkee,  William  L.,  Jr  pinnegan.  Nell  P. 

Dutcher.  William  W  ptola.  Armand  J. 

Dutnell,  Richard  C.  Fish,  Stephen  B. 

Duttoo.-  Richard  K.  Fisher,  Charles  W. 

BuvaV,-4ionald  C.  Ptsher,  James  P. 

Dvorchak,  Stephen  R. Fisher,  Robert  H. 

Dyer.  Plntard  M  III  Fisher,  Samuel  L. 

Dyer,  Richard  E.  Fisher,  William  E. 

Dyer.  Thomas  J.  HI  Pttton.  Crosley  J.,  Jr, 

Dyes,  Lynn  S.  Pitts.  Richard  E 

Early.  William  N.  Fitzgerald.  James  C. 

Easom.  Charles  H.  Pltzslmmons.  Norman 

Eassa.  Edward  J,  h. 

Eddy,  David  H.  Flanders.  Edward  D. 

Edgar,  Charlea  O.  Fleener,  Delbert  W. 

Edgar,  Norman  R.  Fleet,  Ronald  P 

Edgerly,  Robert  Fleming,  Peter  M. 

Edgren,  Robert  D.  Pleshman.  Roger  P. 

Edwards,  Alan  M.  Fletcher.  Carl  C,  Jr. 

Edwards,  Harry  N.  Flood.  James  U 

Edwards,   John   R.   Jr.  Florman.  Oeorge  L. 

Edwards.  Lloyd  Flowers.  Jack  L. 

Edwards,  Ronald  li.  Floyd,  Leland  D. 

Egan.  John  R,  Plynn,  Charle«L. 

Egbert,  Jafiies  E.  Foley,  Daniel  J..  Jr. 

Eggleston,  John  D.  Foley,  James  R. 

Ehmke.  Charles  A.  Foley,  Paul  K. 

Einstein,  Walter  O,  PoUmer,  William  J. 

Elftmann.  John  W..  Jr  Polsom.  Carl  M. 

Ellermets.  Ame  Pont,  William  I. 

Elliott,  Donald  B.  Ford,  Stanley  J 

Elliott,  Richard  D.  Ford,  Walter  J. 

Elliott,  Robert  L.  Forstner,  Oeorge  C. 

EUU,  Donald  E.  Porsythe.  David  A. 

EllU,  Keith  W.  Poster.  Oerrlt  D.,  Jr. 

Elmer,  Dean  A.  Foster,  John  L. 

Elwood,  NUea  T.  Poster,  William  B.,  Jr. 

Ely.  Richard  K.  Pounds,  Boyd  E. 

Emerson.  Delbert  A  .  JrPournler.  Joeeph  D.  L. 

Emlg,  Charles  W.  Pouss,  Richard  W 

Enbysk,  Howard  R,  Pox,  James  D. 

English,  Edwin  E  .  Jr  Pox.  Robert  W. 

Enty,  Arthur  D.  Pox.  Roland  R. 

Epplnger,  Dale  L.  Poy.  Robert  J, 

Equl,  Dlno  P.  Praga.  Thomas  Z. 

Erlckson,  Paul   E.  Prance,  Warren  O. 

Ericson,  David  M.,  Jr,  Prancls,  Oeorge  F 

Ermel,  Eldon  C.  Prancls,  Philip  B. 

Ermel.  Pred  W.  Jr.  Franklin,  John  M. 

Esterlln.  Prancls  E    II  Pranklln.  Sidney  B, 

Eubanks,   Robert  E,  Pranks,  TuUoe  L.,  Jr. 

Evancho.  Michael  E  .  Frazler.  Allison  A. 
Jr.  Frazier,  Therman  E, 

Evans,  David  W.  Freedman,  Bernard 

Evans.  Robert  E.  Freeman,  Roy  B,,  Jr. 

Evans.  Wilfred  E.  French.  Harold  S. 

Everett,  James  D  French.  Lawrence  R, 
Everson,  David  Freund,  Richard  M, 

Ewing,  Charlea  V,  Frewen,  Pranklln  D. 
Ewing,  Don  R.  Prey,  Roger  A. 

Ewlng,  Wilbur  B..  Jr.     Prlsble,  Erwln  C.  Jr, 
Pagan.  WlllU  P.  Prl^ch.  Jerome  A. 

Falck,  LouU  K..  Jr.         Prlzzell.  Donaldson!). 

Palconlerl.  Louis  Pry.  David  C. 


Pry.  Lyle  M.  Ooodfellow,  James  F. 

Prye,  Vernon  L,  Goodman,  Donald  W, 

Prymlre,  Randolph  W,  Goodrich,  Ivor  K. 

Pulgham,  Oeorge  S  Ooodrlch,  Jerome  C. 

Pulghum,  Oary  G.,  Jr.  Goodwin,  Philip  A. 

Pulk.  James  L..  Jr.  Goodwin.  WllUam  J.. 

Pullam.  Wayne  E.  Jr. 

Puller,  Benjamin  R..  Gordon.  Archibald  E, 

III  '  Gordon.  Robert  J. 

Puller,  Robert  R.,  Jr,  Gore,  Robert  R. 

Fullmer,  Wayne  M.  Gorman.  Rodney  J, 

Pults,  Jim  Gorskl,  Eugene  S. 

Funal.  Donald  K.  Gorton.  WllUam  A. 

Funderburk,  Elmer,  Jr  tSoaa,  Eugene  T.,  Jr, 

Furlow,  James  D.  Gowlng,  Donald  R. 

Furtner.  Ralph  W.  Orabler,  Ronald  V. 

Oabbv.  Harold  H  Oraetch,  Joaeph  E. 

Gabriel,  .\mald  D  Graham,  Oary  O. 

Gafney,  James  M  Oraham,  WllUam  W, 

Gallanger.  Clifford  L  Grainger.  Wayne  F. 

Gammage.    Prank    T.Oraasan,  George  D. 

Jr,  Oravette,  James  A. 

Gander,  John  F,  Gray.  Eugene  t. 

Gannaway  Jay  T,  Gray,  Michael 

Garcja,  Rudy  M.  Green,  Billy  L. 

GardecKl.  Anthony  Green,  Henry  W,,  Jr. 

Gardella,  Edward  A  Green,  PhllUp  R. 

Gardner,  Melvln  S,  Green,  Wade  L. 

Gardner.  Richard  A  Green.  Warren  G. 

Garey.  James  R  Oreenberg,  Lester 

Garner,  Jerry  G.  Greenblatt,  Owen  L. 

Garner,  Mark  3.,  Jr.  Greene.  Taylor  H, 

Garner,  WUllam  D.  Greenwood.  Edward  E, 

Garove,  E\«ene  Greenwood,  Edwin  L. 

Garrlck,  Howard  T  Greer,  James  M. 

Gary.  Jack  W,  Oreever.  Robert  S. 

Gatt.  John  M.  Gregory,  Carl  R, 

Gaty,  Charles  L  Gregory,  Leland  H.,  Jr 

Oatz.  Richard  M  Ortffln,  Daniel  S,, 

Oawler,  WllUam  C.  Griffin,  Francis  L 

Gecewlcz.  Leo  J.  Orlflln.  WllUam  C, 

Gee.  John  P  Grlffllth,  Joe  T 

Geer.  Richard  L,  Orlgsby.  Bert  E. 

Gehrig.  George  T,  Grimes.  Jerry  S 
Gehrlng.  Philip  F.,  Jr,  Grimm.  Don  A, 

Gelb,  Philip  O.  Gross,  Thomas  L, 

Oelst,  Thomas  J,  Groves,  Harold  L. 
Oemlenhardt.  Lloyd  L  Orubb.  Robert  F, 

Oenereaux.  Robert  J,  Gruer.  AlUn  L, 

Geran.  Daniel  B,  Orumbach,  Delbert  T, 

Oerblng.  Frederick  B  Gruver.  NelU  R 

Oergen,  Thomas  F,  Grzeblnlak,  Valentine 
Germani.  Joseph  O.  J. 

Oermscheld.  Thoma  C  Oubler.  Brian  T, 

Oerrlna,  Anthony  W,  Guemey,  Walter  S 

Gholson.  Gerald  E  Oulllotte,  Dolphus  E,, 
Glannangell,  Anthony      Jr. 

R.  GuUey,  Coleman  H. 

Olbbs.  Charles  A  OuptlU.  Murray  T, 

Gibson.  BlUy  R  Gustafson.  Ronald  E. 

Gibson,  wmiam  L  Guthrie.  Gerald  D, 

Gilbert.  Ernest  O  Ouyton,  Sam  M  .  Jr 

GUbert.  Kenneth  L.  Gylov,  Palle  R, 

Gilbert,  Richard  L.  Haase,  Ronald  L. 

GUI,  John  H,.  Jr.  Haber,  Joeeph  M 

GlUen,  Thomas  E  Hackman.  Victor  L 

OllUgan.  Ray  G  Hackney.  Hunter  F 

OlUUand.  Jack  E.,  Jr  Haffner,  Richard  W 

GUpln,  Jerry  M  Hagan,  Marlon  P.,  Jr 

Giordano.  Robert  L,  Hagen,  Wayne  H, 

Glrard.  Robert  M  Hagenbrock  Harry  H 

Girling,  WaUace  D  Hagloch,  Elmer  I. 

Glvanl,  Ernest  E.  Hagood.  John  M.,  Jr. 

Olvens.  Richard  E.  Hahn.  Ernest  R. 

Gladney,  Horace  M  Hahn,  Jack 

Glen.  Dwlgbt  P.  Hahn.  Robert  A. 

Glenn.  Bobby  W.  Halle,  AUen  C 

Glenn.  James  M.  Kalnes.  Robert  D 
Gochnauer,  James  R.  Halrston,  Victor  E, 
Godfrey,  Harold  T.,  JrHalbert,  John  G. 

Godman,  Eugene  O.  Halbert,  John  T. 

Ooetz,  Muriel  A.  Hale,  Ira  D  ,  Jr, 

Goetze,  Earl  E.  Hale,  Jay  G. 

Ooforth,  Charles  T..  Jrnale,  John  W, 

Golden,  Maurice  F,,  JrHale,  WllUam  E. 
Goldstein,  Donald  M.   Hales,  Glen  H. 

Oomas,  Roger  A.  Hall,  Bud  T. 
Gomez.  Jose  P.  Hall.  Donald  J. 

Goodbody.  Thomas  L.Hall.  Gene  P. 

Jr.  Hall,  James  P, 

Goode,  Howard,  Jr.         Hall,  Jlmmle  R. 
Ooodenough.  Jerry  C.    Ham.  Charles  D. 


Ham,  Ronald  L. 
Hamel,  Raymond  P, 
HamUton,  William  M, 
Hamley,  Gordon  B. 
Hammett.  David  M. 
Hammond.  Constance 
Hammond.  Robert  A, 
Hancock,  David  L, 
Hand, John  W 
Handley,  Thomas  A 
Hanlng.  James  R, 
Hanner,  Ronald  V 
Hansen.  Haywood  S., 

Ill 
Hansen,  Alfred  O. 
Hansen,  Wynn  D, 
Hanson,  Stanley  C. 
Hardaway,  Charles  E, 
Hardee,  John  H, 
Hardin.  Marlon  S 
Harding.  James  R, 
Hardy.  John  S, 
Hargls.  Jerry  W 
Hargraves,  WUUam  P,, 

II 
Hargreaves,  John  J. 
Harlan.  Maurice  R 
Harmon,  John  F 
Hamly,  Myron  D 
Harper.  Jackson  D, 
Harpster.  Milton  H, 
Harrell.  Charles  E 
Harrington.  Basil  V, 
Harrington.  Harry  O. 
Harris,  Frank  E. 
Harris,  Gerald  A. 
Harris,  Jerry  D 
Harris,  Leonard  G. 
Harris,  Marshall  E. 
Harris.  Peter  W 
Harris,  VirgU  W. 
Harris,  WlUlam  G,.  Jr. 
Harrison,  Gerald  D, 
Harrison,  John  W, 
Harrison,  WllUam  L. 
Harry,  Lee  R 
Harsh,  Eugene  S, 
Hart.  Richard  L. 
Harter.  Joseph  M. 
Hartafleld,  Henry  W., 

Jr, 
Hartsteln.  Frederick  C 
Hartung.  WUUam  E. 
HarvlU,  Preston  S..  Jr. 
Harz,  Donald  K 
Hasklns,  Gale  L. 
Hastings,  Loyal  D. 
Hatch,  John  E 
Hatch  Monroe  W  ,  Jr 
Hathaway.  James  H, 
Hathcock,  Robert  G 
Hause,  Richard  G. 
Haverland,  Bobby  H, 
Hawkins,  Clifton  J, 
Hawkins,  Jerome  D. 
Hawkins,  Van  E, 
Hayes,  Charles  K..  Jr. 
Hayes.  Robert  E 
Hayman.  Oary  E. 
Haynle.  John  M 
Hays.  Leo  P. 
Haywood.  Andy  L. 
Haywood.  Ronald  E, 
Head.  Gerald  A 
Headley.  Lanny  J. 
Heagy.  Robert  T.. 

Jr, 
Heckel.  Gayle  D. 
Hector.  Perry  O, 
HedgepetH.  Willis  E. 
Hee.  Edward  K,  T. 
Heffernan.  Robert  E. 
Hegwer.  Prank  A 
Helsel.  Donald  P. 
Helm.  Donald  E. 
Helm.  Merrltt  H,.  Jr 
Helms,  Sanda  B.,  Jr, 
Helsten.  Charles  T. 
Hennlnga.  Arthur  A., 

Jr. 
Hendrtck,  Alton  J. 
Henkle.  Dallas  M. 


Hennlgar.  Harry  J,. 

Jr. 
Hennlng,  Bot>by  L, 
Hennlng,  Robert  G 
Hennlngson,  E:dwln  A 
Henrle,  Gordon  C. 
Henry,  Jay  F. 
Henry,  Richard  L,  W, 
Hensley,  Russe  D,,  ,lr, 
Herman,  Milton  J,, 

Jr. 
Hermann,  Daniel  A. 
Herod,  Samuel  P, 
Herrlngton,  Don  L. 
Hermann,  Armin  F  , 

Jr. 
Herty,  Frank  B,,  Jr 
Hess,  Robert  C, 
Hesse,  Roderick  L. 
Hesseltlne,  WlUlam 

H,,  Jr 
Hettinger,  Edward  J 
Hews  ton,  Robert  A, 
Hickman,  Elmer  J 
Hicks,  Robert  E,,  Jr 
Hicks.  Robert  W 
HUbun,  WUUam  H. 

III. 
HUdreth.  Richard  L 
HUgenberg,  Gerald  T 
Hllkemeler,  Donald 
HUl,  Benjamin  F,.  Jr 
Hill,  Charles  E, 
Hill.  George  T. 
HUl.  Ray  D, 
HlUand,  Richard  W 
Hilton,  Richard  D 
Hlmebaugh,  Rodrlc.  J 
Hlnley.  Raymond  F 
Hlnes.  Charles  C. 
Hlnes.  Frank  T. 
Hlnes.  Rondal  O. 
Hlnkley,  Waynar,  J,  C. 
Hlnterthan,  Wlnfrled 

W. 
Hlnton.  Jerald  L. 
Hlntz,  James  O. 
Hlntzen.  Robert  L. 
Hlrsh.  Leon  S..  Jr 
Hlvner.  James  O. 
Hlawek.   Robert   A 
Ho,  Walter  T.  M 
Hobgood,  WlUlam  A 
Hoch,  John  A, 
Hock,  WUUam  J,.  Ill 
Hodges,  Russell  B. 
Hodgson,    Newton    H,. 

Jr. 
Hoelzer,  Ronald  N, 
Hofmann,  Frederick  L 
Holden,  Kenneth  L, 
Holland,  DarreU  T. 
HoUand,  John  T. 
Holland,  Leslie  R  .  Jr 
HoUey,  Edward  M, 
HoUis,  Grant  W.,  Jr 
Holly,  Ronald  D 
Holmes.  Charles  W 
Holmes,  Douglas  J 
Holt,  Ralph  L. 
Holt,  Roland  R, 
Holt.  WUUam  B.,  Jr, 
Holter.  Paul  C. 
Holubec,  Melton  O, 
Honlngford,      Richard 

H. 
Hooker,  Thomas  M, 
Hooper,  Claren  B,.  Jr 
Hoover,  Richard  L, 
Hopkins,  Thomas  C 
Hopson.  James  F 
Horlnek,  Ramon  A 
Horky.  Frederick  P 
Horn,  WUllam  D 
Home.  Keith  G. 
Horner,  Jack  D. 
Horrell,  Reginald  S 
Horton,  Joseph  R, 
Hosklnson.  Thomas  M 
Hosslev,  Donald  D 
Hotchklas,  Clayton  E, 
Houck,  Fern  L, 
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Houde,  Prank  L. 
Howard,  Oeorge  M, 
Howard,  Joe  A. 
Howe,  James  O..  Jr. 
Howey,  Robert  S. 
Hoye,  Dennis  E. 
Hudel,  Perry  A. 
Hudson,  Charles  L. 
Hudson,  Edwin  C. 
Huey.  Peter  D. 
Huffman.  Charles  E, 
Huffman,  Harold  J. 
Muggins,  Bobby  G. 
Hughes,  Prank  A. 
Hughes,  Jerome  E. 
Hughes,  Louis  N. 
Hughes,  Vincent  C, 

Jr. 
Hull,  Chad  T. 
Hull.  Robert  W. 


Jokela.  Allan  M. 
Jones,  Charles  L. 
Jones,  Charles  W, 
Jones,  David  G, 
Jones,  Oeorge  E.,  Ill 
Jones,  Harold  D. 
Jones,  James  B..  Jr. 
Jones.  John  O. 
Jones.  Joseph  M. 
Jones,  Raymond  L. 
Jones,  Richard  C. 
Jones,  Robert  E. 
Jones,  Robert  F. 
Jones,  Russell  W. 
Jones,  Simon  R,,  Jr 
Jordan,  Edward  P, 
Jordan,  James  E. 
Jordan,  Ralph  M.,  Jr. 
Jordan.  Wayne  E. 
Jordan.  DonaH  L. 


HulUnger.  WUUam  P.  juUan.  Robert  E 

Hunder,  Richard  A,  Justeson,  George  R. 

Hundley,  Franklin  D.  Kamlnskl,  Joseph  J. 

Hunn,  Van  Kamlsh,  Daniel  J. 

Hunsuck,  John  D.  Kan.  Robert  S. 

HunBUCker.  Coley  A.  Kangas.  Walter  W. 

Hunt,  David  A,  Kapka,  Dale  V. 

Hunter,  Oeorge  P.  Kapke,  Robert  J 

Hurtado,  John  V.  Karam,  Raymond  A. 

Huskln,  Prank  P„  Jr,  Karnes,  John  H. 

Huyett,  Melvln  A.  Karolczyk.  Edward. 

Igeiman,  David  D.  Karth.  James  M, 

Inge.  Walter  H.,  Jr.  Kastenholz,  Adol,  Jr, 

Is'.er,  James  R.  KastUahn.  Donald  M. 

Iverson,  Alan  R.  Kaufmann,  Donald  R. 

Iverson.  WllUam  L.  KauppUa,  Calvin  R. 

Jacko,  Edward  J.  Kaus,  Norbert  R. 

Jackson,  FYanklln  M,  Kavanagh,  Robert  Z. 

Jackson,  Glen  A.  Kay,  Wayne  G. 

Jackson,  Kaye  D.  Keddlngton,  Nell  H. 

Jacobs.  Delbert  H.  Keeler,  Walter  D. 

Jacobs,  James  L,  Keenan,  Eugene  P, 

Jacobs,  Joseph  H,  Keenan,  James  C.  Jr, 

Jacobs,  Max  R.  Keenan,  Thomas  P., 
James.  Charles  L.,  Jr.        jr, 

James.  Raymond  F,  Keene,  Gordon  E. 

X.,  Jr.  Kehoe,  Peter  P. 

James,  Thomas  M.  Keith,  Alton  P. 

Jameson,  George  W.  Keith,  Patrick, 
Jameson,  Randolph  C,  Keith.  Ted  R. 

Jans.  Orvel  K.  Kelly.  James  A. 

Jasinskl,  John  M,  Kelly,  James  8, 

Jatras,  George  Kelly,  Vernon  B.,  Jr, 

Jeanes.  CecU  B.,  Jr.  Kelly,  WUllam  E. 

Jeffords,  Jacque  M.  Kelsey,  Loyal  L. 
Jeffries,  WlUlam  R..  IIlKennebeck,  George  R., 
Jeffs,  Roger  D.  jr. 

Jelarclc,  Roland  J.  Kennedy,  Andrew. 

Jemigan,  Edward  E.  Kennedy.  Leland  T. 

Jernigan.  Leon  S.  Kennedy,  Patrick  J. 

Jewett.  Douglas  A.  Kenney.  Charles  E. 

Jochen,  Clarence  H,  Kennon,  Frederick  A. 

Joem,  John  G.  Kent,  Richard  B. 

John,  Lemuel  N,,  Jr.  Kepley.  J.  H.  Allen. 

Johnson.  BennJ?  F.  Kern,  George  W, 

Johnson,  Charles  M,  Kerr,  Kenneth  L. 

Johnson,  Charles  R.  Ketchum,  Lowell  D. 

Johnson,  Deward  Klbler,  Ronald  F. 

Johnson,  Edward  H,  Kleler,  Richard  J, 

Johnson,  Edward  S.  KUboume.  Jimmy  W. 

Johnson,  Edward  V  .  King,  Andrew  J. 

Jr,  King,  George  W. 

Johnson,  Edwin  W,  King,  Hubert  G.,  Jr. 

Johnson,  Gilbert  E.  King,  J.  R, 

Johnson,  James  D.  King,  Thomas  T. 
Johnson,  James  R,,  Jr,  Klnkel,  Charles  H. 

Johnson,  Jerry  Kinney,  James  S. 
Johnson,  Jerry  E,  Klrchner,  Lewis,  O, 

Johnson,  Kenneth  O.    Kirk,  Charles  N. 
Johnson,  Larry  E,  Kirk,  Eugene  J,,  Jr. 

Johnson,  Paul  A.  Klrkpatrlck.    Kenneth 

Johnson,  Richard  H.         A. 
Johnson,  Robert  E,        Klrste.  MUton  R. 
Johnson,  Ward  A.  Klshllne,  Samuel  J. 

Johnson,  Wayne  M.       Klttler,  Richard  M. 
Johnson,  WUllam  C.      Klausner,  WUUam  W. 
Johnson.  WllUam  D.     Kline.  Gerald  D. 
Johnson,  WUUam  J.,    Klonoskl,  Prank  J.,  m 

in  Klung,  Henry  A„  Jr, 

Johnston,  Bruce  J,        Knauss,  Russell  N, 
Johnston,  Robert  L,      Knedllk,  Donald  E. 


Koch,  WlUlam  C.  Jr.  Lee,  John  P. 

Koehly,  Paul  V.  Lee,  Robert  E. 

Kogge,  Henry  J.  Lee.  Thomas  H. 

Konneker,  Peter  A.  Leeka,  Richard  B, 

Kopslck,  John.  Jr,  Leffler.  Donald  D. 

Korzep.  David  A.  Legg.  Edgar  E. 

Koskl.  Prancls  H.  Leggett,  Carl  L. 

Kovaclch,  Vincent  J  Lehman,  WlUlam  B, 
Kowalczyk,  Michael  R.  Lehr,  Harry  J.,  Jr. 

Kowalskl,  Gean  G.  Lelby,  Richard  G. 

Krai.  Ralph  J.  Leigh,  Gerald  G. 

Kraus.  Jon  P.  Leln,  Larry  L, 

Kressin,  Wolfgang  K,  Lelter,  Bernard  M. 

Krlm,  John  W.  Lemke,  Clyde  W. 

Kroese.  Coe  J..  Jr.  Lemmon,  WUUam  B. 

Krueger.  Douglas  W.  Lenz,  Howard  T, 

Krueger.  Earl  L.  Leonard,  Dan  W. 

Krueger.  Kenneth  J,  Leonard,     Rupert     A,. 
Krug,  Earl  E.  Jr. 

Kruplnskl,  Joeeph  A.  Leong,  George  K,   M. 

Kruse,   Dean  Lepage,  Francis  W. 

Krutsinger,  Edwin  H.  Lemer,  Vance 

Kuhn,  Howard  F.  Leroy,  Ronald  S. 

Kuhns,  James  K.  Lescher,     Charles     O.. 
Kujawa.  Walter  A.  Jr. 

Kukowskl,  Theodore  T.Lesster,  William  C,  Jr. 

Kunc.  Pred  V.  Letnes,  Douglas  R. 

Kunkel.  James  P.  Letto,  Augustine  R. 

Kunz,  Richard  E.  Leutwyler,  Cooke  H. 

Kunz,  Ronald  R.  Leventls,  John  K. 
Kuprenas.  AlglmantasLevine,  Alexander  A. 

J.  Levy,  Stuart  W. 

Kuske,  Elwood  C.  Lewln,  Thomas  J. 

Kustelskl,  Thomas  A.  Lewis,  Duane  L. 
Kuwamoto,  Melvln  M,  Lewis,  Edwin  R. 

Kvetensky,  Warren  S.  Lewis.  John  C.    Ill 

Laber,  Roger  C.  Lewis,  Robert  P. 
Labernlk,  Theodore  J.  Light,  WlUford  D..  Jr. 
Labranche.  WUUam  E.  Lilly.  Ira  B.,  Jr. 

Lackey,  Henry  F,  Lind,  Robert  C. 

Lafave.  Kenneth  E,  Lindenmeyer,  Edgar  J. 

Lafleur,  Ray  C.  Llndsey,  John  C, 

Lafond,  Roger  A.  Linselsen.  Prank  J, 

Lamb,  George  H.  Llpsey.  Victor  H. 

Lamb,  Henry  A,  Llpsky,  Joseph  R.,  Jr. 

Lamb,  Leroy  A,.  Jr.  Llsko,  James  R. 

Lamb,  Robert  W,  Lisle,  Alan  G.,  Jr. 

Lamb,  Walter  A.  Little,  John  D. 

Lambert,  Roland  T.  Llttman,  Mayer 

Lampe,  Donald  K,  Lloyd,  Edward  A. 

Lanan,  Kenneth  P.  Locht,  John  A. 

Lang,  Henry  S.,  Jr.  Lodge,  William  G.  S. 
Langford,  Albert  R..  Jr.  Lofton.  Theo  G. 

Langford,  John  W,  Long,  Prancls  J. 

Langford.  Walter  Long,  Joseph  T,.  Jr. 

M.Jr.  Long,  Raymond  N. 

Langley,  Duane  D.  Long,  Warren  L. 

Langley,  Richard  A,  Loosley,  Donald  J. 

Lannlng.  Robert  G.  Loosley.  James  H, 

Lanphear,  Wayne  A.  Lorch,  John  H,  V. 

LanUer,  Ward  J.  L°"'  James  S. 

Lantz,  Richard  M,  Loukota,  Robert  D. 

Lapham,  John  S.  Low,  Edward 

Lapp,  James  R.  Lowery,  Pred  L, 

Larlmore,  WUUam  H.  Lowry,  BurUn 

Larkln,  Arthur  R.  Lucero,  Antonio  H. 

Larrabee.  Edward  R.  LuckenbUl.  CUve  D. 

Larsen.  Richard  N.  Luecke.  Conrad  J. 

Larsen,  Robert  D.  Luhks.  Ronald  A. 

Larson,  Gerald  D.  Lukens,  Kenneth  W, 

LaughUn,  Ronald  L.  Lukens,  Leland  K. 

Law,  Donald  K.  Lund,  John  M, 

Lawhon,  Gerald  L.  Lund,  WUllam  W, 

Lawrence,  Gerald  C,  Lundln,  Perry  J, 

LawTcnce,  Stanley  A,  Lunnen,  Ray  J.,  Jr. 
Lawson,  WUllam  E.,  in Lurle,  Alan  P, 

Lawter,  Owen  R.  Luther,  James  N. 

Lawyer,  Richard  E.  Luttrell,  Alfred  N. 

Layton,  Robert  F,  Lyle,  WUUam  W. 

Leahy.  Robert  E.  Lynch,  John  S. 

Leal,  Richard  E.  Lynn.  Roy  H,  Jr. 
Leaphart.  John  L.  Maas,  Edwin  R.,  Jr. 

Leaverton,  Charle  W.     MacDonald,  Roy 

Leavitt,  Alfred  G.  MacGregor,  John  E.,  Jr, 
Leblanc,  Leroy  P.  Mackall,  Frederick  T. 

Lecates,  Walter  F.,  Jr.    Mackln,  Paul  C, 
Lcdbetter,  Melvln  N.      Macomber,  Edward  M, 
Ledbetter,  Ray  H.  MacQueen,  George  F. 

Lee.  Bennon  Maddox,  Robert  A. 

Lee,  James  D,  Magdefrau,  Carll  F. 

Lee,  James  L.,  Jr,  Magtutu,  Paul  W. 


Mahew,  James  H,  McCuUoch,  Samuel  D.. 

Mahoney.  George  P.  Jr. 

Mahrt.  Martin  H.  McCuUough,  Mario  G. 

Maler,  Lothar  T.  McCuUough,  Walter  J. 

Maklnson,  Jlmmle  L.    McDonald,  James  O. 
Mallckl,  Gerald  C.         McDonald.  John  S. 
Maloney.  Douglas  H.     McDonald,  William  M. 
Manlgault,  Elwood         McDowell,  Gerald  A. 
Manlon,  Adelbert  J.      McEwan,  Ronald  J, 
Manlon,  Martin  P.         McParlane,  Raymond 
Mann,  Dalton  L.  E- 

Mann,  Wayne  A,  McGee.  Edward  V. 

Manning.  John  P.  McGee.  Gerald  E. 

Manns,  Ralph  E.,  Jr.      McGee,  John  F.,  Jr, 
Mansperger,  Carl  A,,  Jr,McGee,  Joseph  W. 
Maratos,  Stanley  G.      McGinn.  John  R. 
Marcellino,  KUcha  R.    McGovern,  John  F. 
Marchant,  Richard  L.  McGraw.  Joseph  F. 
Marchon,  Donald  F.      McOroarty.  Robert  P. 
Marcotte,  Wayne  W,      McGulre,  Charles  A. 
Markey,  Ronald  L.         McGuire.  Richard  L. 
Markowltz,  Harold,  jr.McHugh,  Joseph  A. 
Marlln.  James  W  ,  Jr.    Mcllvalne.  Francis  J. 
Marshalek,  Oeorge  M„McJoynt.  Albert  D. 

Jr  McKay,  Peter  R. 

Marshall,  James  C.        McKay,  Robert  R.,  Jr. 
Marshall,  Jerry  E.  McKelvey,  James  L. 

Marshall.  WUllam  F..    McKelvey,  Robert  D. 
Jr  McKenna,  James  L. 

-Marshall.  WUllam  L.     McKenzle,  Larry  W, 
Martel.  Richard  N.        McKone.  John  R. 
Martin,  Bobby  J.  McLamb.  Estel  W, 

Martin,  Bobby  L.  McLaughlin.  Rober  C. 

MartUi,  Charles  H,.  Jr  McLean,  Michael  A. 
Martin.  James  D,  McLendon.  Charles  L. 

Martin,  Jerry  R.  McMahon.  John  F,.  Jr. 

Martin,  Jimmy  G.         McManus.  Richard  L, 
Martin,  Paul  A.,  Jr.       McMonlgle,  Joseph  P. 
Martin,  Paul  L.  Jr.        McMuUen,  Jack  L. 
Martin,  WUllam  C.        McNally,  Ray  F. 
Martinez.  Edmund  E.  McNeil,  Dale  E 

Martino,  Salvatore  F.    McPherson.  James  K. 

Maruyama,  Takeo  McQultty,  Charles  R. 

Marz.  David  E.  McWlUlams,  WllUam 

Mason,  Andrew  P.,  Jr.       L).,  Ill 

Mason,  Kenneth.  J.        Medeiros.  Raymond  R. 

Mason,  Robert  d  Meiners.  Herman  P., 

Massengale,  Wenpell         Jr- 

H.  ^  Meinert.  Ronald  E. 

Masson,  Richard  W,      Melnlg,  Helmut  P,  M, 

Matelk,  Daniel  G.  Melsenhelmer,  Rob  A. 

Mathls,  James  R.  Melslnger,  Kenneth  R, 

Mathis.  Paul  C.  Melancon,  Joheph  L., 

Matters.  Duane  H.  Jr 

Matthew.  Robert  E.       Mellerskl.  Robert  A. 

Mattison.  David  D.        Mellott.  Lester  R,.  Jr. 

Mattson.  Wayne  O.        Melone.  Sabato  J. 

Mauger,  Harold  A.,  Jr,  Merkle.  Edward  P. 

Maxson.  Edwin  R.  Merrell.  Alfred  L, 

Maxwell.  Samuel  C.       Merrill.  Charles  D. 

May.  Donald  M.  Metcalf.  James  R. 

Mayfleld,  WUllam  E.     Metcalfe.  Frank  W. 

Mays.  Robert  C.  Meyer,  Albert  D. 

McAllister.  Karl  D,         Meyer,  Donald  H. 

McAllister,  WUllam  D.  Meyer,  Richard  L. 

McAullffe,  Francis  G.    Meyers,  Ronald  J. 

McBrlde.  Roger  T.         Meyers,  Thomas  R. 

McCarlev,  Martin  L.,     Michalove.  Law- 
jr.       '  rence  G. 

McCartney,  Robert  R.  Mlclcelson,  Russell  C. 

Mccarty,  WUUam  S.     Mier,  Colbert  L. 

McClalne,  Richard  E.    Mleth,  Ivan  G, 

McClellan,  Paul  E.         MUan.  Earl  E. 

McClelland.  Lester  C.   Milburn.  Richard  A. 

McClendon,  Robert  N.  MUes,  Percy  W.,  Jr. 

McClure.  Samuel  L.      MUlay,  Albert  K. 

McCoid,  James  H.  MlUer,  Clifford 

McConathv,  Jack,  Jr.    Miller,  Duane  A. 

McConnell,  Anderson    Miller.  Edward  P. 
G.  Miller.  Eric  E. 

McConnell.  Herbert  E.  Miller,  Eugene  P. 

McCormack,  Eugene      Miller,  Gene  A. 
L    Jr.  Miller,  Oeorge  M. 

Mccormick,  Everett  C.MlUer.  Gerald  S. 

Mccormick.  WlUlam     MlUer,  James  R. 
W..  Jr.  MUer,  John  B.,  Jr. 

McCoy,  Lellan  D.  MlUer,  John  R. 

Mccracken,  James  D.   MlUer,  Ralf  M. 
McCrlght.  Gerald  D.     Miller,  Richard  M. 
McCrlUls,  Walter  C.      MlUer,  Robert  D, 
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Miller.  Robert  J. 
Miller,  Wayne  E. 
MlllbMm.  Ftobert  N. 
MUltken,  Oordon  J. 
MllU,  Michael  M. 
Milton.  Hugh  M..  m 
Mlnlhan,  Donald  J. 
Mlrlcb.  Ouy  S. 
Mitchell.  Andrew  D. 
MItcbeU.  James  R. 
Mitchell.  Jlmmle  R. 
Mitchell.  Paul  L. 
Mitchell.  Wallace  E. 
Mlttelman.  Leonard 
Mltta.  John  E. 
Mobley.  Billy  M. 
Mobley,  John  O..  Jr. 
Mohler.  Thomaa  P. 
Monahan.  Oeorge  L.. 

Jr. 
Monroe.  Paul  L. 
Monaees,  James  M. 
Montgomery, 
Richard  D. 
Montgomery. 

Rusaell  N. 
Moody.  Wendell  P. 
Moore.  Burton  T. 
Moore,  Charles  F. 
Moore,  flarry  W. 
Moore,  John  P. 
Moore,  ticon  M. 
Moore.  Michael  K. 
Moore.  Richard  E. 
Moore.  Thomas  L. 
Morales.  Rafael 
Moran.  Edward  J. 
Morgan.  Boyd  A. 
Morgan.  Charles  S., 

Jr. 
Morgan,  Eugene  T. 
Morgan,  Hugh  M. 
Morgan.  Joseph  P. 
Morlng.  Eugene  E..  Jr. 
Morlock.  Leroy  E. 
Morris.  Dan 

Morris.  Prank  J. 

Morris.  Jack  K. 

Morris.  Lloyd  V. 

Morrison.  Pranklyn  C. 

Morrison.  Robert  Q. 

Moser,  John  T. 

Moses.  Kenneth  H. 

Mosteller.  Melvln  R. 

Motal.  Delbert  R. 

Motley.  Albert  E..  Jr. 

Motslnger.  Harold  V. 

Mower.  Roland  D. 

Mowry.  Byron  M. 

Mrak.  Stere  V. 

Mudzo.  Michael  O. 

Mulch.  Leroy  R. 

Mulkey.  Charles  W. 

Mullenger.  Robert  W. 

Muller.  Albert  P. 

Munna.  Joseph  V. 

Munson.  Lloyd  M. 

Murchlson,  Benjamin 
P .  Jr. 

Murphy.  Charles  H. 

Murphy.  Edward  J. 

Murphy.  John  T. 

Murphy.  Luther  O. 

Murphy.  Stuart  T. 

Murray.  James  D..  Jr. 

Murray.  Richard  S. 

Murtaugh.  John  K. 

Muskat.  Michael  S. 

Mussman.  Arthur  C. 

Myers.  Dewltt  H. 

Myers.  Pranklln  W. 

Myers.  Oene  O. 

Myers.  James  E. 

Nadler.  Charles  P. 

Naegle.  Thell  S 

Nagley.  William  S. 

Nannlng.  Ronald  L. 

Nash.  Howard  O. 

Nash.  Monte  E. 

Naslund.  WlUard  E. 

Nasypany.  Raymond 


Nay,  Oerald  L..  Jr. 
Neal.  Ouy  W. 
Needham.  Richard  C. 
Neely.  Joseph  A. 
Neff,  Robert  A. 
Negaard,  Oordon  R. 
Netlson.  Herbert  B. 
Nelson,  Conover  A..  Jr 
Nelson,  Elton  M. 
Nelson,  James  W. 
Nelson.  Merle  A. 
Nelson,  Oscar  W..  Jr. 
Nelson,  Richard  L. 
Nelson,  Val  O. 
Nepa,  Aurello,  Jr. 
Neubeck,  Francis  O. 
Nevlns.  Joseph  K. 
Newcomer.  Robert  W. 
Newell.  Jack  L. 
Newman.  Roy  I.,  Jr. 
Newsom,  Ronald  A. 
Newsome.  Richard  S. 
Newton.  Frank  A. 
Newton.  Tyree  H. 
Nicholas,  MlchMl  C. 
Nichols.  David  L. 
Nichols.  Donald  C. 
Nichols.  William  P.  J. 
Nlckerson.  Ronald  E. 
Nlelson.  Roland  A. 
Nine,  Robert  E. 
Nixon.  Oeorge  S. 
Noble,  Richard  J. 
Nolan,  James  W. 
Nolan.  John  F. 
Nolan.  Richard  A. 
Nordlle.  Roland  L. 
Norman,  Bobby  L. 
Norman.  Warren  E. 
Nottingham.  William 

H. 
Nou. Jurt  V. 
Nowakowskl.  Anthony 

J. 
Nowland.  Benonl,  IV 
Noyes.  Ronald  W. 
Nunenkamp.  Max  T. 
Nunley,  Billy  P. 
Nunley,  Bobby  J. 
O'Banlon.  Olenn  A. 
O'Brten.  Alva  B. 
O'Brien.  James 

OBrlen.  Robert  J. 

O'Brien.  Thomas  E. 

OBzut.  Nicholas  P 

O'Connell.  Arthur  J 

O'Connor.  Patrick  J. 

Odgers.  Peter  W 

Odland.  Robert  B. 

Oehme.  Chester  O.. 
Jr 

Oettlng.  Oeorge  D. 

Offen.  Curt  R 

O'Halloran.  Leo  D., 
Jr 

O'Hanlan.  John  P. 

O'Hara.  Thomas  A.. 
Jr 

Ohlson.  Nils  A. 

Okeefe.  Cornelius  J. 

Oldroyd.  David  A. 

Ollphant.  John  E. 

Oliver.  Alan  P.  Jr. 

Oliver.  Robert  L. 

Olivier.  Donald  O. 

Olson.  Arthur  W  .  n 

Olson.  Neale  E. 

Olson.  Vernon  R. 

O'Neill.  John  T. 

Oppel.  Albert  F. 

Ormand.  Lowell  W. 

Orme.  Oordon  R. 

Orr.  Charles  L. 

Ortega.  Lorenzo  T. 

Osakl.  Ted  M. 

Osborne.  William  R. 

Ostromlnskl.  John 

Oswald.  Jack  H. 

OToole.  Patrick  J. 

Ott.  Pranklln  D. 

Otteson.  David  E. 

Ottman.  Wlllard  O. 


Otto.  Douglas  C 
Overacker.  William 

E. 
Overall.  Etouglaa 
Overly,  James  D. 
Oveson,  Richard  M. 
Owen.  James  M. 
Owens,  Max  O 
Owens.  Wayne  E. 
Paetzel.  Harold  R 
Page.  Lawrence  F. 
Paige.  Frederick  D. 
Painter.  Richard  O. 
Palcowskl.  Richard 

V. 
Palko,  Edmund  P. 
Pankey,  Harold  E. 
Pannell.  William  P. 
Paoletta.  Benjamin 

P. 
Paquette.  Eugene  F. 
Park,  Richard  N. 
Parker,  Pasco 
Parker.  Vernon  H. 
Parrtsh.  John  A.,  Jr. 
Partridge,  James  D. 
Paschal.  Richard  B. 
Passl.  Henry  R. 
Patrick.  John  R. 
Patrick.  Thomas  J. 
Patterson.  Billy  R. 
Fatten.  Billy  D. 
Paul,  Donald  O. 
Paul,  Norman  M.,  Jr. 
Paulson,  Donald  N. 
PawUk.  Harry 
Paxson,  Norman  T. 
Payne.  WllUam  M. 
Pearson.  Lecoy  M. 
Peck,  Victor  H. 
Pecuch,  Albert  C. 
Peek.  Kenneth  L.,  Jr. 
Pennington.  David  J. 
Perdue.  Jacque  M. 
Perdue.  Raymond  O  , 

Jr. 
Perlno.  Michael  B. 
Perkins,  Charles  M. 
Perkins.  John  E. 
Perkins,  John  H. 
Perkins,  Thomas  E., 

in 

Perren,  Oerald  J. 
Perrtn,  David  L. 
Perrln,  Leroy  J. 
Perroots,  Leonard  H. 
Perry,  Johnny  L. 
Perry,  Joseph  J.         ^ 
Peschel.  Franklin  D. 
Peter.  Robert  A. 
Peterman.  Oerald  W. 
Peters.  Harold  W. 
Peters.  Leroy  R. 
Peterson,  Arthur  A. 
Peterson,  Charles  D. 
Peterson,  Donald  C. 
Peterson,  Donald  H. 
Peterson.  John  F. 
Peterson.  Kenneth  L. 
Peterson.  Leonard  R. 
Peterson.  Milton  R. 
Peterson,  Robert  A. 
Peterson,  Vernon  C. 
Peterson.  Wilbur  D. 
Petrak.  Herbert  O. 
Petrle.  Russell  O. 
Petteway.  Clark  H. 
Petty  John,  Jimmy  C. 
Pew.  Robert  M. 
Peyser.  Daniel  B. 
Pfetffer.  Charles  A. 
Pfelffer.  Larry  C. 
Phares.  Norman  R. 
Phelff.  Robert  P. 
Phelan.  Thomas  J..  Jr. 
Phllbrlck.  Gene  E 
Phillips.  B  ElUs 
Phillips.  Frsd  B. 
Phillips.  John  L. 
PhilUps.  Orlan  T. 
Phillips,  Robert  S. 
Pickett,  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 


Picking.  Franklin  W. 
Plckltt.  John  L. 
Pierce.  Ralph  A. 
Pinette,  Ronald  E. 
Plnson,  Charles  R. 
Plotrowskl.  John  L. 
Plrkey.  Frederick  E. 
Pltstlck.  William  F 
Pitt.  Robert  W. 
Plttenger.  Eugene  W. 
Plxley.  John  J. 
Plalsance.  New  C.  Jr. 
Plumb.  Randall  L. 
Plummer.  Orel  L. 
Plutt.  Phillip  E. 
Poe,  Joe  E. 

Polndexter,  Luther  R. 
Polrler,  John  T. 
Polk,  Adrian  V 
Pollard,  Ben  M 
Poison,  Harold  O. 
Ponc&r.  Jerry  V. 
Ponton.  James  O. 
Poole.  George  W. 
Poor,  William  B. 
Poore.  Donald  W. 
Poore,  James  W. 
Poore.  Walter  H. 
Pope.  Dallas  H. 
Poppe.  Robert  T. 
Poppert.  Richard  E. 
Porter.  David  L. 
Porter.  James  W. 
Porter.  William  C. 
Porter.  William  E. 
Poteet.  Bobby  S. 
Poteete.  John  D..  Jr. 
Potter.  Merwin  E..  Jr 
Pouklsh.  Philip  E 
Powell.  Jack  H 
Powell,  William  Y. 
Pralle.  James  R. 
Prater.  Richard  H 
Pratt.  John  C. 
Pretlow,  James  P.,  Jr. 
Prewttt.  George  P. 
Price.  John  H..  Jr. 
Price.  Norrla  E. 
Prince.  Philip  S 
Prltchett.  Larry  W. 
Prokofleff.  Igor  P. 
Prophett.  Abner 
Propst.  Robert  W. 
Pruden,  Albert  L.,  Jr. 
Prultt.  Leslie  D. 
Pry  or,  James  A. 
Puckett.  William  E. 
Pung,  James  C. 
Putney,  Robert  F. 
Pyatt.  Robert  C. 
Pyke,  James  A.,  Jr. 
Pyne.  Wallace  R. 
Quast.  Emll  T. 
Qulnlan.  Edward  M. 
Qulnlan.  John  P. 
Qulnlan.  WllUam  F. 
Rader.  Paul  L. 
Radke.  Paul  P..  Jr. 
Ragan,  Claude  H. 
Ralney.  Charles  A. 
Ralsor.  Harry  E. 
Raltt.  WllUam  W. 
Ramey.  Albert  A. 
Randolph,  Bernard  P 
Rankin.  Kenneth  E. 
Ransom,  Charles  E. 
Rapuand,  Joseph  M. 
Raschke.  Rupert  T.,  Jr. 
Rasmussen.  Robert  A. 
Raspberry.  Everett  T.. 

Jr 
Raudenbush.  Paul  E. 
Rausch.  Russell  R. 
Rawle.  Carl  W. 
Ray.  James  S. 
Ray.  Robert  B. 
Rea.  Arthur  M. 
Rea.  Chalmers  P. 
Reddlngton.  Matthew 

D. 
Reding.  John  J. 
Redmond.  Robert 


Reed.  Edward  S. 
Reed.  Ouy  A.,  Jr. 
Reed.  John  W. 
Reed.  Lester  W..  Jr. 
Reed,  Norman  E. 
Reeder,  Lloyd 
Reeder,  Martin  O. 
Reese.  Clyde  H. 
Reese,  Jerry  W. 
Reese,  Robert  D. 


Royston,  Craig 
Ruana,  Raymond  M 
Ruberg,  Arthur  J. 
Ruby.  Norman  A. 
RudBkl,  John  E. 
Rufty,  Franklin  G  ,  Jr. 
Rule,  Ronald  E. 
Rumsey.  Edwin  F. 
Ruppenthal,  Predd  C. 
Russ,  Robert  D. 


Relchelderfer,  John  W.RuaseU,  Charles  H  ,  Jr. 


Reld.  James  E. 
Reld.  Robert.  Jr. 
ReUly.  James  J. 
Relmer.  Oary  B. 
Remsburg.  Clark  L. 
Renko,  Thomas  M..  Jr. 
Repp.  Robert  M  .  Ill 
Reyes.  Edward  D. 
Reynolds.  William  R. 
Rhoads.  Donald  O. 
Rhodes,  Harold  B. 
Rhodes.  Robert  N. 
Rice.  George  E. 
Rice.  Tommy  E. 
Richards.  Charles  M. 
Richards.  Prank  D. 
RldllnghaXer.  Billy  R. 
RIede,  PhlUp  J. 
RIedel.  Emll  G..  Jr. 
Rlegle.  Robert  M. 
Rlerson.  Charles  M., 

Jr. 
Rlgby.  Wnilam  O. 
Riggs.  Leland  8.,  Jr. 
RUey.  Bfltchell  B. 
Rloe.  William 
Ripley.  Roy  L. 
Rlssl.  Donald  L. 
Ritchey.  John  W. 


Ruaaell,  Charles  R 
Russell,  Howland  .s. 
RusseU,  Jerry  W. 
RusseU,  Robert  L 
Russell,  Robert  S. 
Rustvold,  Clarence  A. 
Ruth,  Alfred  E.,  Jr. 
Ruth,  John  C. 
Ryan,  Arthur  R. 
Ryan,  Eddie  W. 
Ryan,  Jack  B. 
Sachs,  Robert  L. 
Sackschewsky.  Donald 

M. 
Sadler.  Deryl  L. 
Sadler.  Harry  R. 
Sager.  Robert  E. 
Sahlman.  Armas  F . 

in 

Salisbury.  Earnest  £ 
Salter.  James  E. 
Salyer.  John  A. 
Samoa.  Gerald  J. 
Samuelson.  Reld  R. 
Sanbcm,  Blorgan  W 
Sanborn,  Walter  R 
Sandberg.  Jack  L. 
Sanders,  Lawrence  N 
Sanders.  Steven  R. 
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Ritchie.  Welton  C,  Jr.  Sanders,  William  H 


Rltenour,  John  D. 
Roadea.  Charles  W. 
Robb.  Wesley  E. 
Robblns.  Clyde  R. 
Robblns.  Gary  W. 
Robel.  Richard  F. 
Roberts.  Albert  J..  Jr. 
Roberts.  Clifford  K. 
Roberts.  David  L. 
Roberts.  Uonel  W. 
Robertson.  Jlmmle  R. 
Robertson.  O  D. 
Robertson.  Orble  O. 
Robertson.  Valden  L. 
Robldoux.  Joseph  E. 
Roblnett.  Eugene  D. 
Robinson.  George  D. 
Robinson.  Richard  D. 
Robinson,  Richard  O. 
Robinson.  Wilbur  L. 
Robinson.  Zane  H. 
Robson.  Donald  B. 
Rodenhlzer.  Donald 
Rogers.  Albert  O. 
Rogers.  Charles  J. 
Rogers.  Frank  N 
Rogers.  James  K. 
Rogers.  John  A. 
Rogers.  Robert  I. 
Rogers.  Travis  O. 
Rohr.  Donald  F 
Rohrllck.  Myles  A. 
RolUns.  John  O..  II 
RoUman.  Leo  F. 
Roos,  Herbert  L., 
Roosa.  Stuart  A. 
Roque.  Bernard 
Rose,  Robert  D. 
Rose,  Samuel  R. 
Roeenlof,  Kenneth  D. 
Ross.  Alfred  P..  Jr, 
Ross,  James  S. 
Rossaccl,  Pasquale  F„ 

Jr. 
Rossmelsl.  Robert  D. 


Jr. 


Jr. 


Jr. 


Sandlfer.  Jerry  K. 
Sandler.  Donald  T 
Sandstrom.  Jack  H. 
Santagatl.  Ronald  S. 
Sargent.  Arthur.  Jr 
Saunders,  WllUam  W 
Savage.  Hugh  A. 
Sayre.  George  M..  Jr 
Scabavea.  Andy  S. 
Soanlan.  Tracy  A. 
Schade.  David  U. 
Schadel.  Harold  A 
Schaefer.  WllUam  E. 
SchafT.  Robert  M. 
Schartman.  Paul  A 
Schaub.  Theodore  J 
Scheld,  Donald  J. 
Schick,  Donald  E..  Jr 
Sohleman,  Oordon  E. 
Schlrmer.  Gerald  C 
Schlenker.  Richard  A. 
Schllcht.  Harold  C 
Schluter.  Henry  A. 
Schneider.  Darrell  A 
Schnleders.  Thomas 

H. 
Schoenecker.  Robert 

W. 
Sohoepleln,  Charles 

W. 
Schooineld.  Scott  M 
Schorsch,  Rudolf  H. 
Schuler,  Larry  L. 
Schulman,  Herbert  L. 
Schutes.  John  G. 
Schwabcher,  Michael 

P. 
Schwankl.  Gerald  C 
Schwartz.  Harold 
Schwartz.  James  W 
Schwenk,  Larry  D. 
Schwleren.  Richard  D 
Schwletz.  Thomas  E. 
Scogglns.  Jack  B. 
Scott,  Glyndon  V. 
Scott,  Martin  R. 


Roth,  WlUlam  E. 
Rothllsberger,  WlUlam  Scott,  Richard  T. 
O.  Scott,  Ronald  W. 

Rough,  Floyd  D.  Scully,  David  J. 

Rousseau.  Robert  O.     Seals,  Billy  R. 
Rouze,  Donald  Ii.  Seamands.  Donald  L 


Seamens.  Howard  R. 
Searby.  Peter  H. 
Seaver.  David  M. 
geay.  James  E. 
Seay.  James  T. 
Seback.  Albert  J. 
Seborg,  Earnest  H. 
Secord.  Richard  V. 
Seddon.  John  J..  Jr. 
Sedlak.  Oeorge.  Jr 
Senn.  Charles  H 
Serex.  Henry  M. 
Sessa,  Patrick  C. 
SetlilT.  Jasper  A 
Setlow,  Andrew  D. 
Shacklock.  John  D. 
Shaeffer.  John  E. 
Shaleskl.  Reginald  W. 
Shanahan. Wayne  K 
Shaner.  Carl  W. 
Sharkey.  Byron  L. 
Sharpe.  Hardy  R  .  Jr. 
Shaw.  David  H. 
Sbaw.  Donald  E. 
Shaw.  Thomas  A. 
Shaw,  Ward  C. 
Shaw.  William  H. 
Shears.  Leslie  R. 
Sheffield.  John  M..  Jr. 
Sheldon.  Lyndon  L. 
Shelton,  Franklin  D. 
Sheppard.  Jack  W. 
Shermer.  Ace  E. 
Shields.  Bertrand  E  . 

Jr. 
Shields.  Richard  A. 
Shlneman.  Francis  L. 
Shinkle.  Albert  D. 
ShlrcUtf .  Thomas  A. 
Shtvely.  Stanley  P..  Jr 
Shiver.  Robert  A. 
Shook.  Tom  M. 
Shookman.  Loyd  A. 
Short.  Donald  L. 
Shrum.  Claude  R. 
Shumbera.  August  L.. 

Jr. 
Shumway.  Allen  L..  Jr 
Shuppert.  Ben  A. 
Slegmund.  Frederick 

R.  Jr. 
Sigler.  John  E. 
Slhler.  Edward  A. 
Sllversteln.  Jack 

SlmltJIs.  Thomas  G. 

Slmm,  Robert  K. 

Simmons,  Thomas  N. 

Singleton,  Elmer  R. 
Singleton,    Lonnie    A 
Jr. 

Slnluk,  Joseph  S. 

Slther,  Robert  D. 

Skelton,  Charles  B. 

Skinner.  Owen  G. 

Sklpton,  Charles  P. 

Skorepa.  Ronald  J. 
.  Skowron,  Edward  R. 

Slaten.  Elmer,  Jr. 

Slaion,  Prank  T. 

Slaughter,  Dale  M. 

Sleater.  Joseph  K.,  Jr, 

Slider.  Joseph  H. 

Sloth,  Sven  E, 

SmaU,  Irvln  M. 

Small,  John  W, 

SmaU,  Leland  P. 

Smart,  Edmund  P. 

Smetana,  Duane  W. 

Smiley,  Richard  M. 

Saiink,  Carl  R. 

Smith,  Adam  C. 

Smith,  Bealus  A.,  Jr. 

Smith,  Bruce  A. 

Smith.  Carl  R. 

Smith,  Charles  J.,  Jr. 

Smith,  Chauncey  D., 
Jr. 

Smith,  Christopher  C, 
Jr. 

Smith.  David  L.,  Jr. 

Smith.  Donald  P. 

Smith.  Donald  R. 


Smith.  Donald  W. 
Smith.  Douglass  W. 
Smith.  Frederick  E. 
Smith,  Gordon  W..  Jr. 
Smith,  James  A. 
Smith,  James  R. 
Smith,  James  S. 
Smith,  Jlmmle  L. 
Smith,  John  E. 
Smith,  John  R. 
Smith.  Joseph  P..  Jr. 
Smith.  Lee  E. 
Smith.  Lester  S. 
Smith.  Melvln  R. 
Smith.  Merlin  C  .  Jr. 
Smith.  Needham  V. 
Smith.  Raymond  P. 
Smith.  Richard  P, 
Smith,  Robert  N. 
Smith.  Robert  M. 
Smith.  Thomas  D.,  in 
Smith,  Thomas  H. 
Smith,  Thomas  W, 
Smith,  Warren  P.,  Jr. 
Smuck,  Barre  E, 
Suavely,  Richard  C. 
Sneary,  Richard  L. 
Snell,  Richard  T. 
SnelUng.  John  H. 
Snowden,  Richard  M. 
Snowden,  Wendell 
Snyder,  Benjamin  C. 
Snyder,  Earl  P.,  Jr. 
Snyder.  Omar  O. 
Soherr,  Paul  E. 
Solomon,  Harry 
Solomon,  Howard  N. 
Solomon,  Robert  C. 
Somerder,  Herbert  E. 
Somers,  Richard  L. 
Sotrlnes,  Prank  A. 
Soule,  Ronald  J. 
Souvlgnler.  Douglas  R. 
Sowders.  John  H. 
Sowers.  Richard  S. 
SpalUna.  Marvin  O. 
Spangler.  Wilson  H., 

Jr. 
Sparkman,  Jimmy  R. 
Sparks,  David  C. 
Sparks,  Gerald  D. 
Spauldlng.  Keith  H. 
Spegal.  Donn  A. 
Speight.  Will  O. 
Spivey.  Delmar  B. 
Sprague.  RusseU  K. 
Spratt.  Victor  M.,  Jr. 
Springer,  James  A. 
.Springer,  Richard  M. 
Springer.  Robert  D. 
Sprlngston.  Theodore, 

Jr. 
Spurrier,  Donald  L. 
Stagg,  Jerome  A. 
Staller,  Kenneth  W. 
Stalnecker,  Howard  G., 

Jr. 
StanfiU,  Grant  C, 
Stanford,  Jesse  E, 
Stanford,  Nolen  B. 
Stanley.  J,  T. 
Stanley.  Lee  R. 
Stanton.  Joseph  S..  Jr. 
StarUng.  Laramie  D. 
Stathopoulos, 

Anthony 
Steel,  Tommy  R. 
Steele.  Ralph  D. 
Steen,  Joe  R. 
Steen.  John  A. 
Stegall.  Julius  R. 
Stelnke.  David  G. 
Stephen, John  G. 
Stephens.  Jerry  D. 
Stevens,  Jack  D. 
Stevens,  Jerry  E. 
Stewart.  George  F. 
., Stewart,  Jerry  C. 
Stewart,  Sam  P. 
Stlckney,  Henry  E. 
StUBer.  Robert  M. 
StUwell.  Kenneth  R. 


Stlnson,  James  E. 
SUrk,  John  J. 
Stltt.  Howard  D, 
Stjean,  Frederick  J. 
Stmartln,  Roy  L. 
Stoddard,  George  J. 
Stoeckle,  Edward  R. 
Stokes,  Elbert  R. 
Stokes,  Marlon  D. 
Stolpe.  Robert  D. 
Stone.  Don  W 
Stone.  James  E. 
Stone.  Reed  L. 
Stone.  Roland  J. 
Story,  Alfred  F. 
Story,  Conrad  L. 
Stout,  Thomas  A. 
Strain,  Robert  B. 
Strait,  Ernest  D. 
Straub,  Edward  C. 
Strebeck.  George  E. 
Streett,  Donald  P. 
Strieker.  Richard  J. 
Strieker,  Werner 
Strickland,  Robert  K. 
Strlttmatter.  Leonard 

E. 
Strohecker.  Harry  F. 
Strotman.  Bruce  D. 
Stuart,  Robert  B. 
Stuart,  Theodore  W. 

A,  Jr. 
Stull,  Rondall  H. 
Stumpf ,  Lawrence 
Sturgess,  Thomas  W. 
Sturk,  Robert  L. 


Thomas,  Leland  C, 
Thomas,  Lloyd  H. 
Thomas,  Oscar  L. 
Thomas,  Timothy  L. 
Thomas!  VlrgU  D, 
Thomas,  Wayne  H. 
Thompson,  Jack  E. 
Thompson,  James  E. 
Thompson,  James  E, 
Thompson,  James  L., 

Jr. 
Thompson,  John  A., 

Jr. 
Thompson,  Leland  L., 

Jr. 
Thompson,  Ray  G, 
Thompson,  Raymond 

E. 
Thompson,  Robert  I., 

Jr. 
Thompson,  Thurston 

A. 
Thompson,  Warren  N. 
Thomson,  Alan  H. 
Thomson,  Alec  W. 
ThomblU,  WllUam  J. 
Thornton,  John  D.,  Jr 
Thornton.  Leonard  P. 
Thornton.  Richard  W. 
Thornton,  WUllam  L. 
Thorp,  James  V. 
Thorpe,  Norman  R, 
Thurston,  Robert  F, 
Tlbbltts.  Therice  E. 
Tldwell,  Marion  P. 
Tldwell,  Robert  L. 


Tuttle,  Robert  R. 
Tuttle,  WUllam  C. 
Tweedle,  Robert  L. 
Tyler.  WUUam  L. 
Tyndall.  Edward  F. 
Uher.  Edward  L. 
Ulmer,  Stiles  C.  Jr. 
UUhafer.  Paul  M. 
UnderhlU,  peorge,  Jr, 
Underwoorf,  David  B. 


Sturtevant.  Richard  C.  Tlerney,  Marion  W. 
SulUns,  Dee  G.,  Jr.         Tletbohl,  Frederick  J., 
Sullivan,  Farrell  J.  in 

Sullivan,  John  R.  Tllley,  Tommy  A. 

Sullivan.  Robert  L.         TUlotson,  James  A.,  Jr 
Sullivan,  Robert  M.  Jr.  Tlmpko,  Charles  M., 
Summers,  Clarence  S.,       Jr, 

Tlndall 


Jr. 

Sund,  WllUam  A,  Jr. 
Supercynskl, 

Fl orlan  A. 
Suther.  John  A. 
Sutton,  Stephen  L. 
Suver,  James  D. 
Swafford.  John  E..  Jr. 
Swalm,  Thomas  S. 
Swanson,  James  O. 
Swanson.  Ronald  E. 
Swearengen.  John  F. 


Ira  F. 
Tlndall,  Richard  D, 
Tlngley,  Ronald  D. 
Tlnney,  Jack  S. 
Tlssot,  Raymond  E. 
Toft,  Donald  L. 
Tokar,  Donald  E. 
Tolbert,  WllUam  T. 
Tolstead,  Robert  L. 
Tomaskovlc.  Thomas 

M. 
Tomes,  Jack  H. 


Sweetwood,  Robert  D.  Toney,  Robert  L. 


Swett,  Ben  H. 
Swift,  Charles  F.,  Jr. 
Tadlock,  Carl  E.,  Jr. 
Talley   Dorsey  J. 
TaUey!  WUllam  H. 
Tanner,  James  L. 
Tapman,  Thomas  F. 
Tarbet,  Thomas  M. 
Tardlf.  Charles  H. 
Tarochlone.  Steven  R 
Tate,  George  R. 
Tatro,  Eugene  C. 
Tauzel,  WUllam  R  , 
Taylor,  BllUe  J. 
Taylor.  Billy  G. 
Taylor,  Claret  D. 
Taylor,  Donald  M. 
Taylor,  FrankUn  D. 
Taylor,  John  F, 
Taylor,  Ralph  C. 
Teagarden,  C.  C. 
Tebben,  Gerald  D. 
Teed.  Charles  M 


Templeton.  WllUam  P.Tubb.  Donald  J. 
Terpenlng,  Andrew  L.  Tucker,  Gordon  L. 
Terrell,  Everett  K.         Tucker,  Ronald  J. 
Terry,  Andrew  G.,  Jr.   Tucker,  Sidney  L. 
Teskey,  Harland  E.        Tucker,  Thaddeus  W., 
Thelen,  Boyce  C.  U 

TheunlBsen,  Gerald  J.  Tucker,  WllUam  L. 
Thomas,  Charles  D.,  Jr, Turner,  Hiram  G. 
Thomas,  David  W.        Turner,  Hugh  A. 
Thomas,  Floyd  L.  Turner.  Richard  D. 

Thomas.  George  E.        Turner.  Thomas  A. 
Thomas.  Kennetb  C.     Tussey.  Prank  D. 
Thomas  Kenneth  E.     Tuttle.  George  G. 


Walton.  Robert  O. 
Waltz.  Burton  L. 
Ward,  Brlen  D. 
Ward,  David  M. 
Ward,  Ronald  J. 
Ward,  WUllam  E. 
Wareham.  WlUlam  i 
Wargowsky,  Richard 

G. 
Waring,  George  B. 


TortorlUa,  Harold  O. 
Trabun,  Samuel  J. 
Tracy,  Bryce  L. 
Trapp,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 
Trapp,  Theodore  J, 
Ttask,  John  R. 
Travis,  Marvin  T. 
Treacy,  WUUam  O. 
Treen,  HarUn  P. 
Trexler.  Charles  C,  Jr. 
Trlckey,  Ronald  E, 
TrlflUo.  Nicholas  R. 
Jr.  Tripp,  Harold  D. 
Trlvltt,  Philip  K. 
TroUnger,  Donald  C. 
Troplo.  Thomas  A. 
Trottler.  William  B. 
Trout,  Myron  B. 
Trout,  Richard  G. 
Trudell.  Alfred  A. 
Trudell,  Ronald  D. 
Trzclnskl.  Robert  J. 
Tschetter,  Timothy 


Underwood,  Harold  W.  Warlnner,  Algernon  S., 


John  D., 


Underwood 

Jr. 
Unrein.  Philip  J. 
Unser.  Oscar  E. 
Upp,  James  R. 
Urslnl,  Samuel  M. 
Usher,  WlUlam  R. 
Utley.  Russell  K. 
Utman,  Howard  W. 
Vacln.  FYank  L. 
Valentine.  Edward  J. 
Valentine.  Harold  J. 
Valle.  Manuel  D.  J. 
Valley,  Joseph  H.,  Jr. 
Vance,  David  R. 
Vancura.  Lawrence  A 
Vandrlel.  Charles  E. 
Vanhorn.  Arthur  E. 
Vanhoutum.  Richard 

K. 
Vanness.  Charles  R. 
Vannler.  Vern  F. 
Vanree.  Harold  G. 
Vanspeybroeck.  Don- 
ald J. 
Vanwlnkle.  Wayne  E. 
Varnum.  John  W. 
Vatis.  Martin  D. 
Velde.  Lee  D. 

Vermeys.  Carlton  P. 

Vestal.  Perry  M. 
Vetters.  WUUam  E 

Vlck.  Dewain  C. 

Vlckery,  John  D. 

Vincent.  Herman  C 

Vitori.  Theodore  E. 

Voegelln.  Alvard  M.. 
Jr 

Voelker.  Robert  G. 

Vogel.  Richard  D. 

Vogler.  Charles  C. 

Vogler.  Frederick   J 

Volgenau.  Ernst 


II 


Warloe.  Roger  O. 

Warner.  Morris  T..  Jr. 

Warner.  Ronald  L. 

Warren.  Robert  J. 

Warwick.  Daniel  P. 

Wathen.  John  A. 

Watson,  Gerald  S. 

Watson.  James  R. 

Watson.  John  T. 

Watson.  Robert  J. 

Watson,  Ronald  W. 

Weaver.  Burl  J. 

Weaver.  James  A..  Jr. 

Weaver.  Thomas  G. 

Webb,  Gerald  M. 

Webb.  Leonard  W. 

Webber.  Peter  J. 

Weber.  Alban  L. 

Weber.  Daniel  R. 

Weber.  Paul  L. 

Webre.  Eugene  J. 

Webster.  Donald  N. 

Webster.  Fate  L. 

Welner.  Arthur  C. 

Welner.  Sidney  W. 

Welslger.  Donald  H. 

Weiss.  James  E. 

Welssenborn.  Ronald 
E. 

Welch.  John  F. 
Jr  Welch.  Larry  D. 

Welch,  Loren  E. 

Welch,  WlUlam  W. 
3.    Welling.  Gordon  L. 

Wellington.  Raymond, 
Jr 

Wendland,  James  L. 

Wenker,  William  J. 

Werner.  Reuel  T..  Jr. 

West,  Charles  B. 

West.  Charles  G. 

West.  David  A. 


Volkstadt,  Wilfred  G.  West.  Jerry  G. 
Volpe.  John  M.  Westcott.  Russell  G., 

Von.  Vernon  M.  H.  Jr. 

Vongohren,  Edward  V.  Wester.  Donald  E. 
Vonklelst,  Robert  V.  Wetzl,  Thomas  G. 
Vonwolffradt.    GusV>v  Whalen,  Donald  L. 


S. 

WaddlU,  Roger  G. 
Waddle,  Bobby  G. 
Wade.  Austin  R. 
Wagner.  Eugene  P. 
Wagner.   Paul  E. 
Wagoner.  Paul  D. 
Wahlqulst,  Lauren  B. 
Walss.  TerrUl  E. 
Wakafujl.  James  I. 
Walbrldge,  James  S. 
Walden,  Charles  E. 
Waldman,  James  H. 
Walker,  Donald  C. 
Walker,  Edward  P. 
Walker,  Femle  J, 
Walker,  Joseph  E. 
Walker.  Leland  O. 
Walker,  Leonard  S., 

m 

Walker,  Norman  B. 
Walker,  Stuart  D. 
Walker,  WaUace  J. 
Walker,  Whitney  C. 


Wharton,  BrovvTilng 

C.  Jr. 
Wheeler.  Elmer  G..  Jr. 
Wheeler.  Karl  A. 
Wheeler.  Terrence  G. 
Wheeler.  WlUlam  H. 
Whistler.  Joseph  Y. 
White.  George  A. 
White,  Lawrence  A. 
White.  Leslie  W. 
Whltehoixse,  Larry  V. 
Whitehurst  Rex  A. 
Whiteside,  Jack  H. 
Whitfield,  Marvin  C. 
Whltmore.  Blckle  B. 
Wbltt,  Joe  B. 
Wbltten,  WUllam  E. 
WhltweU,  Franklin  C. 
WIchy,  Bismarck 
Wicker,  Thomas  J. 
Wlese,  Richard  B. 
Wlesner.  James  F. 
WUde.  James  B. 
WUes,  Donald  A. 


Walkowskl,  Raymond  Wilkinson,  Thomas  C. 
Win,  Jimmy  D. 
Williams.  Cleveland  D. 
Williams.  Dallas  L. 
Williams.  Donald  C. 
Williams.  Earle  D..  Jr. 
WUUams.  James  A. 
Williams.  James  R. 


WaUace.  Jarrell  R. 
Wallace.  Richard  S. 
WaUace.  Robert  E..  Jr 
Waller.  Larry  D. 
Walters.  Rives  M. 
Waltman.  Donald  G. 
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wnilama.  Jimmy  R. 
WlUlama.  Joseph  B. 
WUllams.  Le«  E. 
wniUms.  Pete  C 
Williams.  Philip  P. 
WUllams.  Robert  W. 
Williams.  Rodney  P. 
Williamson.  John  W 
Williamson.  Mahlon  J 
Williamson.  Willi  R. 
WUlls.  Franklin  E. 
Willis.  Robert  E 
Willis.  William  8 
Wllaon.  Albert  H. 
Wilson.  Burke  L. 
Wilson.  Dick  E. 
Wilson.  Olen  H 
Wilson.  Olenn  H 
Wilson.  Harold  D. 
Wilson.  Harold  L  .  Jr 
Wilson.  Kenneth  V 
Wilson.  Robert  R 
Wlmbley.  Charles  O. 
Wlmer.  Jack  W 
Wlngate.  Dale  E. 
Wlngfleld.  Billy  J 
Winkler.  John  L  .  Sr 
Winner.  DonnV; 
Winston.  DontAd  K 
WlnC*«.  Albert  C  .  Jr 
-  Wliu«n.  Richard  A. 

Wlrth.  Peter  C. 

Wlrth,  William  R. 

Wise.  Boyd  E. 

Wise.  Lee  B. 

Wiseman.  William  R. 

Wltherspoon.  Robert 
W 

Wlthrow,  Bobby  L. 

Wltzlg.  Herman  R. 
Wolf.  Donald  K. 

Wolf.  Richard  H. 

Wolfkell.  Wayne  B. 

Wolford.  Leland 
Wollaston.  Dean  E 

Wolnlewlcz.  Peter  F. 

Womack.  Clarenoe  E. 

Womack.  WllUs  O. 

Womble.  William  O. 

Wood.  Barry  O. 

Wood.  Don  C. 

Wood .  Floyd  D. 

Wood.  James  E. 


Wood.  Jame«T. 
Woodhead.  Robert  ■. 
Woodrlng.  Joe  L. 
Wooda.  Byron  B. 
Woods.  Ronald  D. 
Wootton.  Wayne  F. 
Worden.  Alfred  M. 
Worden.  Dwtgbt  C. 
Workmon.  Edward  E. 
Worthy.  William  E. 
Wray.  Robert  D. 
Wright.  Arthur  L. 
Wright.  Charlea  W. 
Wright,  Clifton  D.,  Jr. 
Wright,  Oene  T. 
Wright.  James  R. 
Wright.  Richard  D. 
Wright.  Sidney  J. 
Wright.  William  H. 
Wyman.  Myron  L. 
Wyrlck.  Carl  A. 
Yager.  Donald  E. 
Yancey.  Kenneth  E.. 

Jr 
Yancy.  Raymond  C. 
Yates.  Donald  R. 
Yeager.  Jerry  L. 
Yearsley.  William  R. 
Yoder.  Robert  D. 
Yore.  Arthur  R. 
Yost.  Daniel  C. 
Young.  Edward  D..  Jr. 
Young.  Russell  A. 
Youngblood.  Russell 

W 
Younkman.  Robert  J. 
Yount.  Charles  F. 
Zachary.  John  D. 
Zalke,   Donald  A. 
Zamblasl,  Raymond 

J. 
Zaretaky.   Michael  O. 
Zarr,    Robert    D 
Zeeck.  Richard  C. 
Zeybel.  Henry  L. 
Zlenert.  Clarence  E. 
ZUlak,  Wayne  C. 
Zlman.    Robert    L. 
Zlnk.   Donald   L. 
Zuckerman.   Donald 

L. 
Zwack,  Edward  W. 


CHAPLAINS 


Abernethy.  Alfred  J. 
Benda,  John  J.' 
Palrlesa.  Mark  W. 
Fllnn.  Jamea  E. 
Fox.   Wlnaton   P. 
Gibson.  Vancll  V. 
Hardin.  Newton  R.  N. 
Hunt.  As*  E.,  lU 
Hunt.  Mansfield  E. 
KUpatrlck.    August   i 


Klngsley,  Earl  J..  II 
Ludwlg,  Paul  W.,  Jr. 
O'Malley.  Jame*  O. 
Rasberry.  John  E. 
Shoupe.  Edward  E. 
Smith,  Rufus  O. 
Tabb.  Robert  W. 
Taylor.  James  R. 
Vaughn.  Earl  F. 


DENTAL    CORPS 


Aalanls,  James  T. 
Awtry,  Teddy  D. 
Bernhard.  Lee  F 
Bemul.  Rolando 
Blgalke.  James  F. 
Brown,  Cecil  E.,  Jr. 
Buchen,  Bayard  A. 
Burrows.  Bradley  H. 
Butz.   Donald  J. 
Cecconl.   Bert  T. 
Charron.  Thomas  W. 
Crockett.  Leonard  D. 
Doran.  John  E. 
Eberly,  David  S 
Fowler.  James  A.,  Jr. 
Prtsble.  Orton  D. 
Pry.  Hiram  R 
Garner,  Robert  S. 
Gerhardt.  Donald  E 
Hardeman.  James  A. 
Hawkins.  Maynard  A 


Keith,  Wayne  K. 
Kllloy.  William  J 
Legan.  Joseph  J. 
Morse.  Donald  P. 
Myers.  John  W 
NIU.  Christian  W. 
Ohta,  Ralph  M. 
Rehg,  Paul  J 
Richards,  Ellsworth  R. 
Sanders.  Dick  W. 
Slmmonds.  Charles  R. 
Stoble.  James  L. 
Svensson,  Ernest  D, 
Swanaon,  Ben  Z.,  Jr. 
Swartz.  William  L. 
Swa3me.  Paul  R 
Swlmley.  Dwlght  C 
Tllles.  Arthur  M. 
Tuggle.  Dewey  H.,  Jr. 
Welker.  William  A. 
Welllns.  Stanley  L. 


MEDICAL    CORPS 

Abernathy.  James  P.     Azelrod,  Arthur  J. 
Anderson,  Judson  T.     Bentlage,  Charles  H. 


Blelsteln.  Henry  V  A 
Brlx.  John  F  .  Jr 
Brown,  Horace  J. 
CTampbell,  John  L.,  II 
Chambers.  Clint  E. 
Chapman.  Calvin  C 
Chapman.  Robert  M 
Coolldge.  Thomas  T 
Coursey.  John  W. 
Cos.  Hugh  A 
Crawford.  William  O. 

Jr. 
Curtis.  Kenneth  W.- 

Jr. 
Derby.  Alfred  J. 
Dlbbell.  David  G 
Dunn.  Jared  M. 
Dyer.  James  W 

Ellison.  Richard  B 
Parber,  George  A. 

Ferguson.  Emmett  B 
Jr 

Gamse  Norman  L 

Goodman.  Gerald  N 

Grlllo.  Donald 

Hallewell.  John  D 

Hart.  James  E. 

Hauver.  Robert  C 

Hermann.  Elmer  R.. 

Holder.  David  L. 

Holt,  Robert  S 

Hylton,  Robert  R. 

Igleman,  Jon  M. 

Johnson.  Wllllard  L 
Jr 

Jones.  Otis  W 

Joycolon.  Jose  L. 


Kachlnskl.  Frank  E. 
King.  William  H. 
KoEUb.  Robert  E. 
Laubach.  John  B. 
Marshall.  Angus 
Martlnezoferrall.  Jose 

A 
McCarthy.  Thomas  M 
MedlavlUa.  Antonio  F 
Metheny.  Ralph  S  . 

Jr 
Nahn.  Charles  E  .Jr. 
Neal.  Joseph  A 
Nonas.  Constantlne  J. 
Perezvarela.  Manuel  R 
Pletz.  Wesley  F. 
Poel.  Robert  W. 
Ragsdale.  Richard  M 
Red.  Donald  E 
Relnarz.  James  A. 
Rheln.  Leroy  W. 
Richie.  Robert  E 
Schultz.  Morris  A. 
Sloan.  Alexander  M. 
Smith.  Oren  R  .  Jr. 
Stahl.  Norman  L. 
Voss.  Wllber  C 
Walter.  William  H  .  Ill 
Jr  Wanamaker.  John  L. 
White.  Cecil  E. 
White.  Jerry  A. 
Whiteside.  Clarence  K  , 

Jr. 
Williams.  John  L..  Jr. 
Young.  Frank  W. 
Zimmerman.  Frank 

W  .  Jr 


NURSE    CORPS 


Badgett.  Gladys  R 
Bemls.  Elizabeth  B 
Carter.  Phyllis  J. 
Casey.  Eunice  R. 
Clementl.  Mary  F 
Costablle.  Helen  C 
Daniels.  Delia  J 
Davenport.  Lorraine  M 
Deptula.  Oeraldlne  B. 
Dolan.  Mary  E. 
Donahue.  Virginia  A. 
Duval.  Lorraine  M 
Fellln.  Elizabeth  T. 
Flllsch.  Erma 
Foley.  Eileen  H. 
Franchlna.  Gloria  M. 
Greene.  Mary  B. 
Hale.  Beatrice  J. 
Hasklns.  Helene  R. 
Hernandez.  Rosa 
HllUs.  Helen  R 
Hodge.  Barbara  R. 
Johnson.  Dolores 
Kerwocd.  Joyce  E. 


Kidder.  Joanne 
Lau.  Evelyn  C  M. 
Leftenant.  Mary  E. 
Lewis.  Rita  L 
McClurk'.n.  Frances  M. 
McMurdo.  Ruth  A. 
Miller.  Prances  R. 
Normand.  Jeannlne  V. 
Novotny.  Dorothy  R. 
Park.  Elizabeth  L. 
Phillips.  Hazel  L. 
Pounds.  Myrtle  Y. 
Radvansky.  Mary  E. 
Sidlsln.  Ruth  K. 
Skier.  Rose 
Smith  Joanne  P. 
Sorrell.  Ethel  E. 
Strlppy.  Elizabeth  J. 
Sturm.  Reva  I. 
Thomas.  Peggy  J  T 
Tucker.  Ona  M. 
Vosburgh.  RltaG 
Welsenfluh.  Norma  J. 
Wettle.  Mary  J. 


MEDICAL   SERVICS  CORPS 


Aaron.  Robert  V. 

Blair.  Herbert  L. 

Blum.  John  L. 

Chamberlain.  Morri- 
son E. 

Clark.  Gerald  R. 

Glldner.  John  L. 

Ham,  Thonaas  J. 

Undaley.  .Vdolph  A 

NUnsfield.  William  P. 
Jr. 

Mugford.  Frank  M. 

O'Connor.  James  P. 


Prld^n.  Aubrey  W. 
Rosenthal.  Harry 
Scolard.  Dominic  C. 
Slagel.  Ronald  V., 

Jr. 
Small,  Arthur  H. 
Stephenson.  Roger  D. 
Straughn.  Herbert  E. 
Tonn.  Arthur  H. 
Tuck.  Charles  W. 
Wells.  Darius  L. 
Woodruff,  Richard  E. 


VrrCRINART   CORPS 


Anstadt,  George  L. 
Ashby.  WUllam  T. 
Carter.  Vernon  L..  Jr. 
Casey.  Harold  W. 
Ewlnig,  D«an  E. 
Lacrolx,  John  T. 
M<tcKenzle.    William 
F. 


Murray.  James  L. 
Shlflett.  Richard  M. 
Smith.  Alvln  W 
Springs.  John  M., 

Jr. 
Temple.  Harold  O. 
Wise.  David 
WU«cup.  WUllam  G. 


BIOMEDICAL   SCIENCZ8  CORPS 

Cholsser.  Donald  C.      IJestefano.  Peter 
Chavotta,  Charles  A..    Elliott.  Albert  M. 
Jr.  Haffer.  Charles  T. 


Hancock.  James  A 
Hattesen.  Jack  E 
Hlgglna.  Donald  D. 
Holteman.  Charles  F 
Johnson,  Jordan  D., 

Jr. 
Keleake.  Dolores  P. 
Klngsley.  Willard  E 
McCambrldge,  John  J. 

rlRST   LIEUTENANT  TO   CAPTAIN 

Line  0/  ttif  Air  Force 


Jr  Noe.  Edward  R 
Parrlah.  Dale  W 
PlzEUto,  Joseph  S 
Podkln,  Marvin 
Sadanaga,  John  Y 
Schenkel,  Edward  ; 
Smith.  Billy  8 
Thomas.  Robert  E 


Abate,  Joseph  D. 
Ache.  Leroy  P. 
Achln.  Raymond  R. 
Ackerman.  James  L. 
Ackert.  Bruce 
Adams.  Charles  C 
Adams.  Donald  L. 
Adams.  Duane  A. 
Adams.  John  S..  Jr 
Adams.  Wendell  M. 
Adams.  William  E. 
Ahart.  Richard  A. 
Ahl.  Arthur  W 
Ahrens.  James  A. 
Akley.  James  K 
Alba.  Michael  S. 
Albrecht.  Charles  F  . 

Jr 
Aldlnger.  Richard  T 
Aldrldge.  Robert  P . 

Jr 
Alenlus.  John  T. 
Alexander.  Charles  R 


Arthur,  Hayward  B 
Asblll,  Morris  W    jr 
Ashby,  Lawrence  E 
Ashman.  Jerome  P 
Ashy,  Joseph  W 
Atchison,  David  A 
Atchison.  Richard  .M 
Atteberry.  Glen,  A  T  U 
Austin.  William  F    III 
Auth.  Edward  G    Jr 
Autry.  Gene  A. 
Averhart.  Jesse  M 
Ayres.  Roger  A. 
Baber.  James  J  .  Jr 
Babler.  Myron  J. 
Backman.  Vernon  E 
Ball.  Charles  E  .  II 
Bailey.  Charles  H 
Bailey.  Gordon  D 
Bailey.  Richard 
Bailor.  Ronald  O 
Bally.  Joseph  J..  Ill 
BaJ.  Chester  T  .  Jr 
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Alexander.  Kenneth  G.BaJuk.  Terence  G 


Alexander.  Lonny  R 
Alexander.  Richard  A 
Alexander,  Robert  M, 
Alexander.  Roland  T 
Alexander,  Theodore 

G. 
Allan,  Donald  F, 
Allan,  Ronald  J. 
Allen.  Douglas  J. 
Allen,  John  C. 
Allen.  Maxle  W. 
Allen.  Wayne  L. 
Allison.  Kent,  V. 
AUport.  Charles  W 
Allabrook,  John  W 
Alonge,  Joseph  C. 
Altlck,  Stephen  F. 
Altman,  E:dgar  A..  Jr. 
Altman,  Herbert. 
Altwies,  James  E. 
Alvarez,  Humberto  H 
Ambre.  WllUam  A. 
Ames.  James  R. 
ATnfa.hr    Harold  M. 
Amoscato,  Ouy  T. 
Andersen.  WilUam 
Anderson.  Carlton 
Anderson.  Gerald  W 
Anderson.  John  A. 
Anderson,  John  M. 
Anderson,  Kenneth 
Anderson.  Paul  C. 


Bak.  Edmund  J 
Baker,  Bobby  L 
Baker.  Bryce  H 
Baker.  Charles  S 
Baker.  Donald  E 
Baker,  Earl  D. 
Baker.  John  A. 
Bakos.  Andrew  E 
Bale.  Don  E. 
Ball,  Gary  A. 
Ballard.  Bobby  D 
Ballman.  Arthur  C   Jr 
Balut,  Ramon  R  .  Jr 
Banks,  Frederick  M 
Jr  Banks,  Ronald  W 
Bannon, John  J  .  Jr 
Bardwell,  Stanfora  0 . 

Jr. 
Barkhurst,  Paul  D 
Barnes.  Elliott  B  .  Jr 
Barnes,  William  J  .  Jr. 


C 

E. 


Barnett.  Everett  E  . 
Barnhlll,  Charles  C 

Jr. 
Barr,  Michael  J 
Barr,  Michael  L 
Barranco.  Stephen 
Barrelre.  WUllam 
Barrett,  Ford  H 
Barrett,  Melvin  R 
Barrows.  Charles  V 
Bartlev.  Robert  W 


Jr. 


Anderson.  Ralph  L.,  Jr  Bassett,  Louis  C  ,  Jr. 
Anderson.  Raymond  E  Bates,  Roy  D.,  Jr. 
Anderson.  Richard  C     Bates.  Thomas  M. 


Anderson.  Robert  F 
Anderson.  William  E 
Anderton.  David  W, 
Andre.  Jan  B 
Andreasen.  Clell. 
Andreonl.  Alan  J. 
Andrews.  Melvin  R 
.Andrews.  Merle  P. 
Andrus,  James  O. 
Anlbal.  Edward  F  .  Jr 
Annis.  James  R. 
Ans{>augh.  Charles  C 
April.  Paul  K. 
Armenta,  Gilbert. 
Armstrong,  John  J. 
Armstrong.  Robert  M 
Amer,  Lorenz  D. 
Arnold,  John  D 


Jr. 


Batson,  Tliomas  S 
Batte,  George  A. 
Baucom.  Donald  R 
Bauer,  Frank  J 
Bauer.  Gerald  H 
Bauer,  Richard  H 
Jr  Baughman.  Gary  L 
Baum.  Carl  E. 
Batimgartner,  Robert 

L. 
Baun,  Raymond  J 
Baxter,  Robert  H 
Bayley,  Harry  P 
Bazerque.  Bertrand 

H..  in 

Beaky,  Charles  M    Jr 
Beasley.  Earle  C 
Beatty.  James  F  .  Jr 
Beaty.  James  K  .  Jr 


Arnold.  Richard  W 

Arnsdorff.  Alton  O.,  Jr  Beaudry.  Richard  G 

Arrlngton.  Robert  E      Beaulieu.  Leo  J 


Lincoln  8 


Beaumont 

Jr. 
Bechler.  Wayne  R 
Beck.  Bradley  T. 
Beers.  L.  N. 
Behrens.  Dennis  D. 
Bell,  Darwin  L. 
Bell.  James  R. 
Bell.  Lee  D. 
Bellas.  Robert. 
Bender.  Arthur. 
Benedict.  Carl  J. 
Benedict.  Gary  A. 
Bennett.  Garnett  T., 

Ill 
Benson.  Larry  L. 
Benten.  William  A 
Benton.  Frank  M  .  Jr. 
Berdan.  Richard  L. 
Bergen.  John  K. 
Bericshire.  John  H. 
Berlin.  Martin  S. 
Bernard.  Albert  R..  Jr 
Bernard,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Berrlnger.  Lynn  T. 
Berry.  Gene  A. 
Berry.  James  S. 
Berube.  Paul  J. 
Best.  Roy  W. 
Bettex.  Leonard  C 
Betts.  Carlton  L. 
Bevans,  Peter  C. 
Beverly,  Edward  J. 

Bewley.  Ronald  L. 

Bezanson.  Richard 

Bianco.  Matthew  C. 

Blckenbach.  Jerry  B. 

Biegalskl,  Conrad  S. 

Bielstein,  John  C. 

Bierly.  Richard  M. 

B'.estek.  Harold  F. 

Btfolchi,  George  J. 

Bigclow.  James  N. 

Btgelow,  Joseph  P. 

Bigham,  Eugene  F, 

Bikker,  Arthur  W, 

BiUlngton.  Gordon  1 

BUse.  Mart'in  R. 

Birchfleld.    James   R 

Bird.  Robert  E. 

Birk    Peter  K. 

Birnbaum.  Moe 

Bishop.  Charles  L. 

Bishop,  Halford  R. 


Bolls.  Larry  R. 
Bolrter,  Carl  H. 
Bomber.  Thomas  M. 
Bond.  Jack  C. 
Bonham.  Lawrence  D. 
Bonwell.  Raymond  E., 

Jr. 
Booher,  Donald  R. 
Boone,  Donald 
Boone.  Leo  D. 
Boone.  Thomas  8. 
Booth.  Frederick  E. 
Borden.  Murray  L. 
Borin.  Dennis  J. 
Boros,  William  G. 
Borra,  Anthony  G. 
Bosser.  Robert  L. 
Bossi.  Karl  R. 
Boswell.  Homer  D. 
Bouchoux.  Gerald  E. 
Bowden,  Peyton  R. 
Bowen.  Albert  S. 
Bower.  Larry  E. 
Bowers,  Bruce  G. 
Bowers.  Hilton  C. 
Box.  Gene  E. 
Boyd.  BlUy  E. 
Boyd.  Charles  H 
Boyd.  Hubert  D, 
Boyd.  Lawrence  E. 
Boyd.  Raymond  G..  Jr. 
Boyer.  Winfred  R. 
jr.Boyle.  John  J. 
Boynton.  Gerald  L. 
Bozeman.  Tandy  K. 

Brace.  Donald  C. 
Bracher.  PhUlip  E, 

Bradley.  Thomas  P. 

B.-agan.  Robert  A. 

Brake.  Francis  B 

Brakeley.  Peter  W, 

Bramble.  Harold  K. 

Brame.  Charles  E. 

Branch.  Robert  H..  Jr. 

Brandt.  Karl  F..  Jr. 

Braxton.  Richard 
.     B.,  Jr. 

Breault.  Robert  P. 

Brenlzer.  Robert  F. 

Brennan.  Leo  J. 

Breslin.  Richard  D. 

Brewster.  John  H..  Jr. 

Brick.  John  E. 

Brlcker.  Eugene  W. 


H 


Bissonnette.  Donald  K.Brickman.  William 
Bittorf.   Norman   G.     Bridge.  Jason  K. 
BJornstad.   Eugene   N.  Bridges.  Earl  R. 


Black.  Franklin  J 
Black.  Robert  E. 
Blackburn,  James  C. 
Blackmon.  Norman  V. 
Blackstock,  Jimmy  D. 
Blair.  Albert  W, 
Blair,  Robert  L. 
Blatsdell.  Michael  P. 
Blake.   Ronald  H. 
Blakemore,  Philip  D. 
Blakley,  Norman  L. 
Blaslngame,   Doyle   D. 
Blizzard,  Clarence, 
Blocker,  Gettla  A. 
Bloom,  PhlUp  J. 
Bloomberg.  ElUott  L. 
Blum.  Franklin  E. 
Blythe,  Herman  E. 
Bobko,  Peter  B. 
Bockelman,  David  C. 
Bode.  Richard  D. 


Bridges.  John  D. 
Bristol.  William  E. 
Brocklehurst. 
Gordon  B. 
Broening.  Gerald  F. 
Brooks,  Donald  A. 
Brooks,  Jerry  C. 
Brooks,  Ronald  B. 
Brooks.  Thomas  A. 
Brooks.  William  C. 
Brooks.  William  E. 
Brothers,  John  N. 
Jr,  Brown.  Christopher  H. 
B.'own.  Guy  E.,  n 
Brown.  James  W. 
Brown.  Jerry  E. 
Brown.  Leland  D.,  Jr. 
Brown,  Robert  M. 
Brown,  WUUam  A..  Jr. 
Brownell.  Thomas  F. 
Brownfleld.  Orlen  L. 


Bodenhelmer,  Clyde  E.  Browning,  William  A. 
Boecking,    William   D.Brubaker.  Stanley  E. 

O.  Bruce.  Daniel  R. 

Boerslg,   George  R.       Bruce,  Donald  W. 
Boettger,  Albert  J.,  Jr.  Bruce.  Nelson  E. 
Bogart,  James  H.  Brucher,  John  M. 

Boeemann,  Lawrence    Brungart,  David  L. 
L.  Brunton,  Robert  K. 

Bryan.  James  B.,  III. 

Bryan.  Thomas  D. 

Brzozowskl.  Thomas  8. 

Buchanan.  George  W. 


Bohler,  Donald  M. 
Boldrick,   Michael  R. 
Boles.  BUly  J. 
Bolinger,  Bobby  G. 


Buchanan,  Glenn  M. 
Buchenauer,  Robert  L 
Buckley,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Buell.  Alan  D. 
Buick.  John  R. 
BuUard.  Barry  W. 
Bullock.  Lawrenoe  J. 
Bumen.  Robert  L. 
Bumgarner.  James  A. 
Bundy.  Wayne  P. 
Buono.  William  A. 
Burbage,  Paul  H..  UI 
Burch.  Thomas  E. 
Burchette.  Jerry  E. 
Burkart.  Joseph  A.,  II 
Burke.  Billy  E. 
Burke.  Walter  F. 
Burkhead.  Hubert  W. 
Burley,  Joseph  T. 
Bur.Tneister.  Edwin 
Burnett.  Donovan  O. 
Burns.  Bruce  A. 
Burns.  James  E.  S. 
Burns,  John  L. 
Burns,  Robert  D.,  Jr. 
Burns.  Robert  G, 
Burres.  Keith  E. 
Burrow.  Jessie  H. 
Burrows.  Bruce  T. 
Burrus.  James  C. 
Burton.  Walter  L. 
Bussell.  Robert  L. 
Butchko.  Michael  J., 

Jr. 
Butler,  Charles  M. 
Butler.  Leonard  A. 
Butler.  Norman  R. 
Butler.  William  K. 
Byerly.  Kirk  L 
Byrd.  Harold  C. 
Byrd.  Ronald  H. 
Byrd.  WUUam  B.  Jr. 
Byrne.  Richard  L. 
Byrne.  Stewart  R. 
Bythewood.  Daniel  H, 
Cady.  JohnR. 
Cagie.  Thomas  G. 
Cain.  James  E. 
Caldwell.  Lapsley  R., 

Jr. 
Calhoun,  Joseph  S. 
Callaghan,  John  M. 
Callln.  JohnH. 
Callis,  WlUiam  C. 
Calvaresl.  Anthony  I. 
Calvez,  Clifton  A. 
Camarand,  Warren  J, 
Campbell.  Alan  D. 
Campbell.  Burton  W. 
Campbell,  Harvey  C. 
Campbell.  Jlmmle  R. 
Campbell.  Richard  S. 
Campbell.  Ronald  P. 
Camplsi,  Vincent  R. 
Candray,  Arnold  J. 
Canfield.  John  M. 
Capellman.  James  J. 
Capps.  Ted  C 
Caravagllo,  Francis  J 
Carey,  Edward  H.,  Jr. 
Carey,  John  J. 
Carlsen,  Edward,  Jr. 
Carlson.  David  R. 
Carlson.  Raymond  A. 
Carlson.  WUUam  R. 
Carmlchael,  Maurice 
Carpenter.  Daryl  M. 
Carpenter,  John  P. 
Carpenter,  Peter  F. 
Carpenter,  PhlUp  C. 
Carr,  Edward  J. 
Carroll,  Howard  K. 
Carroll.  John  L. 
Carson,  David  A. 
Carstensen,  John  R. 
Carter.  Bruce  R. 
Carter,  Charles  R. 
Carter,  WUllam  E. 
Carter,  WUUam  P. 
Cartwrlght,  Francis 


Carver.  Llnwood  J. 
Case.  Carl  T. 
Casey.  Divld  R. 
CLish.  Jimmy  L. 
Casleton.  Ronald  G. 
Casperson.  David  I. 
Caswell,  Stephen  L. 
Catherall.  Michael  H. 
Caudlll,  Charles  R. 
Cavell.   James   E. 
Cavender,  Dwlght  B. 
Cello.  Gregory  J. 
Cepull,  Donald  C 
Challis,  Ford  F 
Chambers.  Eldon  A. 
Chambers.  John  A. 
Champion.  Joel  T. 
Chancellor.  James  J. 
Chaney.  Eugene  S 
Chapman.  John  W. 
Chapman.  Peter  H.,  II 
Charlow.  Joseph  P.,  Jr. 
Chase.  Duane  B. 
Chastaln,  Calvin  H. 
Chasteen,  Calvin  L 
Chatwood.  Gerald  L 
Chavanne.  William  G. 
Chelette.  Herman  E., 

Jr. 
Chelland.  Eugene  J. 
Chellman,  Edward  M. 
Chirco,  Samuel 
Choronenko,  I  wan 
Chrisman.  Kenneth  L. 
Chrlstensen.  Carl  A., 

Jr. 
Chrlstensen.  Johu  L 
Christlanson.  John  W. 
Church,  James  B  .  Jr. 
Churchill.  Howard  A. 
Chute.  William  M..  II 
Chlhoski.  Edward  R. 
Chiplickas.  Alglman- 

tas  J. 
Clanin.  Richard  A. 
Clanton,  Paul  L. 
Clardy.  Charles  W. 
Clare.  Eugene  J. 
Clark.  David  W. 
Clark.  Frank  B  .  Jr. 
Clark.   Hurshal   S. 
Clark.  John  G. 
Clurk.  John  W. 
Clark.  Kirk  B. 
Clark,  Robert  C 
Clarke.  George  W..  Jr. 
Clary.  James  R..  Ill 
Clawson.  Lynn 
Clegg.  Donald  H. 

Clement,  Bryan  B. 

demons.  Gerald  L. 

Click.  John  E. 

Cllne.  Vinton  J. 

Clopton,  Wilbur  R. 

Close,  Jay  G. 

Cloud,  Rex  E. 

Coady,  Robert  F. 

Cobb.  Jerry  R. 

Cobb,  Larry  D. 

Coble,  Charles  A. 

Coble,  Don  C. 

Coble,  John  E. 

Cochran.  Billy  N. 

Cochran.  Donald  R. 

Cochran.  Roger  W. 
A.Cody, John  C 

Coe.  Peter  S. 

Coffey.  Francis  J. 

Coil.  Johnnie  G. 

Cole,  Charles  M.,  Jr. 

Cole.  Gordon  E. 

Coleman,  Cooper  V. 

Coleman,  Donald  F. 

CoUey,  Jack 

CoUigan,  John  J. 

Collins,  Thomas  W. 

CoUman.  Ronald  G. 

Colpltte.  Michael  F. 

Coltrane.  Neal  E. 
E.  Comeau.  Charles  L. 


Conaty.  Thomas  P., 

Jr. 
Condit.  James  C. 
Congleton.  Roger  V. 
Conlan.  Ralph  E. 


Curtis.  Arthur  W. 
Curtis.  Carl  R. 
Curtis.  James  A..  Jr. 
Curtis,  John  E. 
Curtis,  John  R. 


Conn.  Frederick  J..  Ill  Custard.  Randal  D. 
Connally,  Walter  R.       Custls.  Jo.=eph  E 
Connelly.  Peter  J. 
Conner.  Castex  P.,  Jr. 
Conner.  William  L. 


Connerat.  Edwin  B. 

Jr. 
Connolly,  James  M. 
Connolly,  Robert  J. 
Connor.  Joseph  P. 
Conrad.  Dale  D. 
Conrad.  Joseph  P. 
Cook.  Daryle  D. 
Cook,  James  T. 
Cooke,  George  E. 
Cooke.  John  D. 
Cooke.  Paul  M.  T..  Jr. 
Cooke.  Willis  R. 
Cooksey.  Mellwood, 

Jr. 
Cooley.  Gilbert  K. 
Cooper.  Harry  E. 
Cooper,  Horace  J. 
Cooper,  WUUam  T. 
Cope.  William  L. 
Copeland,  Jerry 
Coprivnicar.  Frank  J. 
Corbalis.  Fred  F..  Jr. 
Corneiet.  Gerald  P. 
Corr.  James  F. 
Correll.  Monte  R. 
Corrigan.  James  W. 
Corrigan.  Terence  P. 
Corsi,  James  A. 
Costa.  Nicholas  P..  Jr. 
Costantlno.  James  D. 
Costanzo.  Lawrence  G 
Cotarobles.  Amado  L. 
Cote.  Ronald  A. 
Cottrell.  Leah  R. 
Cottrell.  WUUam  A. 

Coulter,  Arthur  C. 

Coupland.  Hoyt  D 

Courrier.  Ernest  A. 

Cox,  John  E. 

Cox.  Wesley  A. 

Cozzens.  Stuart  G 

Crabiree.  Allen  F.. 

Crake.  Roger  L. 

Craska.  Paul  D. 

Crawford.  Jessie  K. 

Crawford.  Roger  A. 

Crawford.  Thomas  J. 

Crawshaw.  Wharton  R 

Crenshaw.  Jerry  R. 

Crews,  Donald  A. 

Crofoot,  William  R. 

Croissant  Leroy  E. 

Cromer.  Alvis  V..  Jr. 


Cuthbert,  Bradley  G. 
Cutter.  James  D. 
Cwynar.  Richard  W. 
Czahor.  Raymond  E. 
Czech.  Felix 
Dagley.  Larry  K. 
Dahlman,  James  G. 
Dalgle,  Robert  V. 
Dalsher.  Philip  E. 
Dale,  Charles  L. 
Dallenbach,  Donald  D. 
Dalrymple.  Robert  S. 
Dalton,  Charles  F.,  Jr. 
Dal  ton,  John  C. 
Dalton.  Ronnie  D. 
Daly,  Robert  W..  Jr. 
Damm,  Donald  B. 
Danber,  Edward  B. 
Danforth.  George  S., 

Ill 
Daniel.  Gerald  A. 
Daniel.  Marshall  E.,  Jr. 
Daniel.  Robert  P 
Darby.  Charles  V  .  II 
Darcangelo.  Robert  J. 
Dardeau.  Arthur  T. 
Dash,  Ernie  R. 
Daugherty.  James  R.. 
Daugherty,  Jerry  W. 
Davenport.  Cecil  O. 
Davles.  Joseph  E. 
Davis.  Allan  S 
Davis.  Chovlne  R..  Ill 
Davis,  Clarence  L. 
Davis,  Clifford  D. 
Davis,  Glenn  L. 
Davis,  James  L. 
Davis,  Joel  C. 
Davis.  John  W..  Ill 
Davis.  Joseph  T..  Jr. 

Davis.  Ralph  L..  Jr. 

Davis.  Richard  E. 
Jr.  Davis.  Robert  E. 

Davis.  Robert  L. 

Davlsson.  Dean  C. 

Dean.  Darral  D. 
^^^  Dean.  John  G. 

Dean.  Robert  L 

Dearrigunaga.  Ramon 
E. 

Deary.  William  A. 

Deberry.  Robert  D. 

Decalre.  John  A. 

Decker.  Lambert  J., 
Jr. 

Declerck.  Robert  P. 

Decosmo.  Ronald  L. 

Deeter.  Stanley  B. 


Cromwell.  Kenneth  E.  oegen.  Thomas  E 


Crone.  Gene  H. 
Crooch,  Dorven  K. 
Crook,  Gordon  R. 
Crooks,  Thadis  W. 
Crosby,  Francis  C. 
Cross,  Prank  A.,  Ill 
Crossman.  Charles  K. 
Crosta.  Leo 
Crouch.  Dennis  E. 
Crouter,  John  E. 
Crowder,  Philip  R. 
Crowley.  Jackson  D. 
Cruger,  Sterling  R. 
Crump,  Herschel  W. 
Crunkleton.  Jerry  H. 
Culhane.  Peter  K. 
Culp.  Aubrey  M. 
Gulp,  Gary 
Culver.  Kenneth  W. 
Ctimmlngs,  Jan  G. 
Cummlngs,  Melvyn  D. 
Cummlngs,  Peter 
Currier,  Robert  D. 
Currier.  Thomas  J. 
Currln.  David  D. 


Delchelmann.  Samuel 

M. 
Delnhammer,  Richard 

A. 
Delaney,  James  H. 
Delestine.  Gary  R. 
Delgado.  Jose  A. 
Delong.  James  C.  Jr. 
Demarco.  Robert  V. 
Deminico.  Joseph  J., 

Jr. 
Dennis.  Leslie  E..  Jr. 
Denny.  Robert  P. 
Dentremont.  James  A. 
Deporter.  Elden  L. 
E>eppen.  John  J. 
Depriest.  Charles  D. 
Derby.  Roger  C 
Derstlne,  Paul  E.      | 
Deslucamatteonl. 

Daniele 
Devaney.  James  E. 
Devlne.  Thomas  J. 
Dewar.  Dudley  R. 
Dlaiso,  Robert  J. 
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Dlbb«na.  Marvin  F 
Dlbell.  Duvld  L. 
Dtck,  Charles  R. 
Dtckaon,  Allan  t£. 
Dlerlam.  Mark  J  ,  in 
Dlet«l.  0«org«  W. 
Dietrich,  Frederick  L. 
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Eckel.   Oeorge   If..   HI 

Eckert.  Jon  S 
Eckhart.  Thomas  K. 
Eddy,  Gerald  V. 
Edge,  Thomaa  H. 
Edler,  Anthony  L. 
Edmunds.  Rane  S. 


DlUenbeck.  Richard  C.  Edrlngton.  Paul  K 


DUUnger,  Jay  A. 
Dtnley.  James  E.,  II 
Dinning.  Otis  O..  Jr. 
Dlnsmore.  John  C. 
Dixon,  Darryl  D. 
Dixon.  George  R. 
Dlugos.  WllUam  T. 
Doblas.  Leonard  J. 
Dobson,  George  E. 
Dodd.  Lee  P  .  Jr. 
Dodge.  Harvey  L. 
Dodge.  William  R. 
Doerk.  Robert  K..  Jr 
Doherty.  Robert  E 
Dolfl.  Joseph  A  .  Jr 
Domuret,  Allan  J. 
Donaca.  Richard  R. 
Donahoe.  James  B. 
Donald.  Robert  K. 


Edwards.  John  P  .  Jr 
Edward.  Lendy  C. 
Edwards.  Lloyd  A. 
Edwards.  Melvln  P. 
Edwards.  Ronald  O. 
Egerton,  James  S. 
Ehly.  Clarence  B. 
Ebmlg.  William  A. 
Elkelbarner.  John 

P  .  II 
Ellers.  Dennis  L. 
Ellerts.  Richard  D 
Eisenach.  Clifford  W. 
Etslnger.  Jerry  B. 
Elden.  Donald  O. 
Elder.  Paul  W 
EUenburg.  Kay  R. 
Eller.  Richard  A. 
Elliott.  Harvey  R. 
Elliott.  John  R. 


Donoghue,  David  E  „,,.  „  i«i.„hi» 
Donovan.  Daniel  J  .  U  Elliott,  Leland  R 
DornHm.  Ralph  T 


■Dorr.'Jtrmes  E. 
Dorr.  John  K. 
Dotson.  Patrick  S  .  Jr. 
Doty.  Mickey  D. 
Doubller.  Rene  M 
Down.  Donner  A.,  Jr 
Downs.  Clelland  R 
Drake.  William  H. 
Draper.  Charles  T 
Drezek.  Thomas  Jr. 
Drlggers.  Milton  V 
Drlnnon.  Donald  T. 
DrlscoU.  Dennis  R. 

Drxiyun.  William  S         _^ 

Dryden.  Joseph  W..  Jr.  j^ckaon.  Charles  E 


Elliott.  Robert  J 
Elliott.  Warren  O. 
Ellis.  Noel  G..  Jr. 
Ellis.  St«phen  H. 
Ellis,  Vernon  D 
Elmer  James  L. 
Emberlln,  Richard  L. 
Emlgholz.  Nicholas  W. 
Engels.  Geoffrey  P. 
Engle.  Ira.  Jr 
Enloe.  John  D. 
Entwlstle.  John  W. 

C.  Jr 
Epperson.  Jon  O. 
Epplg.  Carl  C. 
Epstein.  Howard  M 


Erlckson,  Stephen  C. 
Brlckson.  Vem  E. 
Erml,  Keith 


Dubois,  Robert  L. 
Dubose,  Wesley  O 
Duhuy,  Henry  E.  Jr 

Duckworth.     Kenn****  Ernest,  Kenneth  E 
J.  Ernest.  Ronald  G. 

Duerksen,  Jarol  F         Erta.  Thomas  P. 

Dulgon.   Theodore   H..gytz.  Ernest  J. 

Jr.  Eubank.  Francis  L..  Jr. 

Dukes.  Douglas  W.        Evans.  Arthur  P 

Dulevltz.  Alexander  R  pvans.  Robert  O 

Dumas.  Charles  J.         Evans,  Stephen  H. 

Dunbar,  William  F.        Evans,  Yarnell  C.  Jr. 

Dunco,  Robert  M.         Everhart.  Richard  V. 

Dunda.  Peter  P.  Fabian.  Felix  M  .  Jr. 

Dunkelberger.    Robert ^^{,1^^    j^^^  ^ 

J  Fabian.  William  H 

Dunker.  Edward  H.  M.  pacey,  Edward  A.  in 
Dunlap,  Royce  E.  Paessler.  Lawrence  J. 

Dunn.  Bruce  E.  Fagley,  Richard  D 

Dunn,  Daniel  R.  Falrbum.  David  R. 

Dunne.  Edward  J..  Jf-palrchlld.  Edward  A. 
Dunning.  Thomas  B.  palrfleld.  John  S. 

Palrfull,  Douglas  T. 

Falrweather,  James  D. 
^Falson.  Lawrence  E. 

Falconer.  Norman  R, 

Fallon.  Clifford  B 

Faloon.  Robert  L. 
E  -Parley.  Joseph  N. 

Farman,  Michael  S. 

Parmer,  Robert  A. 

Farnham.  John  W. 

Farrlngton,  Arthur  D. 

Parrls.  James  S. 

Fassero,  Joseph  M. 

Faulkner.  Jack  C. 

Faulkner,  James  R. 

Faust.  William  M. 

Pausto.  Peter  P. 

Payko,  John  K.,  Jr. 

Fedak.  WUUam  A. 

Fee,  David  T. 

Felgbery.  Daniel  J. 

Felr.  Marvin  L. 


Dupuy.  Paul  J 
Durrett.  John  C. 
Duston  Arthur  O 
Dwyer.  Paul  G. 
Dykes.  Frederick  T. 
Earl,   Joseph  D. 
Earlewlne.    Robert    1 

Jr. 
Barley.  WUUam  A. 
Early.  Roes  P. 
Eastburn.  Early  T 
Elastburn.  RoUand  P 
Eastep.  Gary  E 
Easter.  John  R 
Easton.  Gary  E. 
Easton.  Gary  N. 
Eaton.  James  D 
Eberle.  George  R 
Ebert.  James  J. 
Echelberger.  Arthur 

D. 
Eckel.  Dean  L. 


Jr. 
Ill 


Fellows.  Richard  W 

Jr 
Felts.  Robert  L. 
Per.  John 

Ferguson.  Gordon  S. 
Ferguson.  WUUam  O. 
Perm.  Rodney  E. 
Ferrell.  Oscar  L. 
Ferris.  Deaa  L, 
Fetter.  Jerry  A. 
Fiddler.  John  P. 
Flebler.  Frederick  A 
Fields.  DavJd  A. 
Fields,  Walter  C  ,  Jr. 
Flgglns.  Jerry  M. 
Pink,  Raymond  O. 
Flnkblner,  Ronald  R 
Pinkie.  Gary  D 
Flnley,  Theodore  R. 
Flnnlgan.    Charles    A., 

Jr 
Florlno.  Thomas  D..  Jr. 
Flrl,  Rodney  W. 
Fischer.  Frank  C 
Fischer.  John  R. 
Fisher.  John  C 
Fisher.  Kenneth  S. 
Pitch,  Lee  N. 
Fitzgerald,  Daniel  L 
Fitzgerald.  Dennis  C. 
Fitzgerald,  James  D 
Fitzgerald,  WUUam  J 
Flaherty,  Bitortln  J.,  Jr. 
Flanagan,  Euge  F  .  Jr. 
Flannery,  John  P. 
Flechtner,  Robert  H. 
Fleming,  Kenneth  H 
Fletcher,  OrvU  W 
Fletcher,  William  D. 
FUnn,  Lawrence  E. 
Floodas,  James  G. 
Flower,  Robert  M. 
Flowers,  Ronald  N 
Floyd.  Johnny  B. 
Flynn.  Brian  J. 
Foley.  Peter  K. 
Folks  Richard  L. 
Fontana.  Charles  J. 
Forbes.  Le«  J. 
Ford.  George  E. 
Ford.  James  P. 
Foreman.  Ailing  C. 
Foreman.  WllUam  L. 
Forrest.  Gary  F.  II 
Fortmayer.  Carroll  J. 
Foster.  Theodore  P..  Jr 
Fountain.  Woodson  M. 
Fournler.  Robert  E. 
Fowler.  Charles  W. 
Fowler.  Gerald  J. 
Fox.  Darrell  L..  Jr. 
Fox.  Edward  H. 
Fox.  Gordon  W 
Fox.  Joseph  J. 
Prampton.  Gene  D, 
Franco.  GulUermo  A. 
Franklin.  Charles  E. 
Pranks.  James  A. 
Franks.  Walter  L..  Jr. 
Franzettl.  Joseph  N. 
Prasher,  Edgar  W. 
Frederick.  John  P, 
Freeman.  Harold  R. 
Freillno.  John  E. 
French.  Teddy  B. 
Prese.  Gerald  W. 
Preshcom.  Frederick 

L..  Jr. 
Prick.  Roland  D. 
Prlebel.  WUUam  R. 
Frtedler.  Paul  S. 
Frlgyes.  Lewis 
Fritz.  Nicholas  H.,  Jr, 
Prttzel.  Roger  N. 
Prutchey.  David  W. 
Prymlre.  Robert  C. 
PuUer.  PhlUp  S.  B. 
Fuller.  Robert  R. 
PuUerton,  Bruce  E. 
Fulton.  AUan  C. 


Oabel,  James  A. 

OMld.  Richard  B. 

GaVney.  John  E. 

Gage.  Donald  H. 

Gagen.  James  R. 

Gainer.  Jere  A. 

Galser.  Carl  E. 

Galbach.  Charles  R. 

Oalbralth.  Russell  D. 

Gallaccl.  Norman  G. 

Gallagher,  James  P. 

Gallagher,  John  A. 

Gallegos,  Benito  H. 

Gallo,  James  S. 

Gallo.  Robert  E. 

Gallop.  Jon  L. 

Galloway,  Terrence  L. 

Galyen.  James  M. 

Gam.  Michael  P 
.Gambrell.  Charles  E. 

Gannon.  James  P. 

Garbutt.  Stuart  E. 

Garcia.  Robert.  Jr. 

Gardner.  Benjamin  A., 
Jr. 

Gardner.  David  N. 

Garner.  Hugh  T..  Jr. 

Gamer.  Thomas  L. 

Garren,  Roy  C. 

Garrison.  Harry  E. 

Garrity.  Frank  O.,  Jr. 

GasklU.  Brian  E. 

Oasp«UTO.  George  G. 

Gassmann.  J«seph 

Oastner.  Robert  R. 

Gaston.  Thomas  D. 

Gateff.  Dugan  S. 

Gates.  James  L. 

Gates.  WUUam  J. 

Oaulln.  Robert  R. 

Gaylor.  Wayne  T. 

Gelger.  John  A..  Jr. 

Gelser.  Anthony  F. 

Gemelll.  Glenn  O. 

Genewlck.  Michael  S 

Genovese.  Donald  O. 

George.  Paul  L. 

Oerken.  Frederick 
E  .  Jr 

Gcrtsch.  WUUam  D. 

Oetchell.  George  L. 

Getzoff.  Ronald  A. 

Geubtner.  John  J. 

Olannantonlo.  Jo- 
seph A..  II 

Glbbs.  Richard  L. 

Glbbs.  Vann  B.,  Jr. 

Gibson.  John  W. 

Glddens.  Charles  W. 

Glbert.  Keith  O. 

Gilbert.  Thomas  M. 

Gilchrist.  Larry  K. 

Gllden.  Robert  C. 

Giles.  Roger  T. 

GUg.  John  P. 

GlUson.  Arthur  W. 

GlUum.  Charles  R. 

GUmarttn.  Richard 
T.  Jr. 

OUstad.  Dennis  W. 

Glsh.  Donald  L. 

G;st.  Tommy  E. 

Glttleman,  Arnold  J. 

Glvens.  Donald  L. 

Glza.  Ronald  T. 

Glagola.  John  E. 

Gleason.  Edwin  M. 

Oleason.  Kemper  J. 

GUck.  Howard  H. 

Glowatskl.  Edward 
A. 

Gober.  Donald  W. 

Qodbey.  Harvey  J. 

Oodowskl.  John  L. 

Golns.  Elmer  E..  Jr. 

Gold.  Harvey  D. 

Golden,  James  B..  Jr. 

Golden.  Norman  O. 

Goldfarb.  Abraham 

Goldman,  Paul  T.,  Jr. 


Goldman.  Robert  J. 
Goldsmith.  Maynard 

L..  Jr. 
Gondron.  Melvln  L. 
Gonzales.  Jose  R. 
Gooch.  Lawrence  L. 
Goode.  Thomas  N. 
Goodenough.  Russell 

E. 
Goodhue.  Bruce  S 
Goodln.  Donald  D. 
Gooding.  Theodore  J. 
Gordon,  Gerald  D. 
Gorley.  Joseph  E..  Jr. 
Gouette,  Peter  A. 
Gowell.  Wyrewood  A. 
Graczyk,  Donald  L. 
Grady.  Sanders  W. 
Graef.  Claus  D. 
Graf.  Ronald  D. 
Graham.  Carl  G. 
Graham.  Larry  J. 
Gransewlcz.  Robert  C. 
Grant.  Francis  D. 
Graver.  Charles  D. 
Gray,  David  L. 
Gray.  Gary  W. 
Gray.  WUUe  W..  Jr. 
GraybUl.  Mark  H.,  Jr. 
GraybUl.  Thomas  S. 
Grazladel,  John  D..  Jr. 
Greeley.  PhlUp  J. 
Green.  Howard  W. 
Green.  Robert  D. 
Greene,  Albert  R..  Jr 
Greene.  Jack  D. 
Greene.  Richard  S. 
Greensteln.  Sanford 
Greenstlne.  Robert  B. 
Greenway.  Vance  E., 

Jr. 
Greenwell.  Jerome  E. 
Greer.  Charles  W. 
Greer.  George  R. 
Gresley.  Stephen  C. 
Grewe.  Gerald  H. 
Griffin.  Arthur  M. 
Griffin.  Charles  P. 
Griffin.  Chester  W..  Jr. 
Griffin.  WUUam  A. 
Griffith.  John  G..  Jr. 
Griffith.  Rodney  S. 
Grimm.  Richard  W. 
Grosmann.  John  J. 
Gross.  Larry  R. 
Gross.  PhUlp  C. 
Grosskopf .  George  K. 
Grove.  Norman  J. 
Groves.  Robert  E. 
Gruendyke.  Richard  L 
Guarraclno.  Charles  P 
Guenther.  Michael  A. 
Guerriert,  Ronald  E. 
OuUmartln.  John  F  . 

Jr. 
Gulnn.  George  S. 
Gulbrandsen.  Robert 

A. 
Gunning.  John  R. 
GuptlU.  Roy  N. 
Gura.  John  T. 
Guthridge,  Robert  B. 
Guthrie.  Michael  J. 
Guttman.  John  T. 
Guy,  Alden  R. 
Guzalak.  John  P. 
GwlUlam.  George  W. 
Gyauch.  Michael  P. 
Haba.  Gerald  E. 
HabbUtz,  Clifford  L.. 

Jr. 
Haberstlch,  Charles  H 
Haefner,  Harry  G. 
Hagel.  Donovan  E. 
Hager,  Harry  J. 
Halrston.  James  J..  Jr 
Hale.  Charles  E.,  Jr. 
Hale,  Clovls  R. 
Hale,  David  L. 
Hale,  Richard  E.,  Jr. 


Jr. 


II 


Halgren,  Gael  M 
Hall,  Gayle  D. 
Hall,  Henry  V. 
Hall,  Jack  R. 
Hall,  Lanny  W. 
Hall,  Lawrence  A 
Hall,  Walter  E. 
Hallager,  Donald  J. 
HalUgan,  John  E 
HaUlgan,  Raymond  J. 
Hallock,  David  B 
Hallsworth,  Prederlcit 

P. 
Hamilton,  Cosmo  G. 
Hamilton.  Edward  E 
Hamilton.  Grlfford  E. 
Hemllton.  John  G 
Hammons.  Thomas  M, 
Hamner.  James  H 
Hamp.  Carl  R. 
Hampton.  Gerald  M. 
Hanby.  James  W. 
Hand.  Douglas  K. 
Handley.  Edwin  D 
Handsel.  Roy  M. 
Handy.  James  H. 
Hanklns.  James  P 
Hanley.  Pierce  J. 
Hanlln.  Thomas  G 
Hanna.  Mark  A. 
Hannan,  Ronald  D. 
Hansen,  NeU  P.  H. 
Hansen,  Orrel  T. 
Hanson.  Merrill  K 
Hanus,  Robert  G. 
Hanus,  Russell  A. 
Hara,  Tooru 
Hard,  Donald  O 
Hard  acker,  Ralph  J 
Hardman,  James  D 
Hardy,  Trtstam  M 
Harger,  Bruce  8. 
Hargrove,  WUUam  \V 

n 

Harmon.  Daniel  K. 
Harmon.  David  S. 
Harmon,  George  E. 
Harmon.  Larry  R. 
Harmon,  Robert  T 
Harms,    Frederick    G 

Jr. 
Harmuth,  Michael  \V 
Harper,  Bruce  E. 
Harper,  James  E.,  Jr 
Harper,  Rlchar  B.,  Jr 
Harrington,     Paul    E. 

Jr. 
Harris.  Max  H. 
Harrison.  Billy  M. 
Harrison,  Foster  W. 
Harrison,  George  B 
Harrison,  Walter  J 
Harrison,  WUUam  C 
Harroff,  Merlin  J. 
Hart.  Donald  H. 
Hnrtman,    Charles   C 

Jr. 
Hartmann,  John  R. 
Harvey.  Larry  E. 
Harvey.  WllUam  T 
Harwell.  Blake  B. 
Harwick.  Alexander 

H   C. 
Hastings,  Charlie  W 
Hathaway.  David  J. 
Haug.  Ounter 
Haugen,  WUUam  J 
Hauschka.  Kurt  C. 
Hauser,  Jack  C. 
Hauth.  Floyd  F. 
Havranek.  Richard  J 
Hawkins.  Thane  D. 
Hawn.  James  H. 
Hayden.  Harvey  L 
Hayes,  Frank  M. 
Hayes,  Peter  D. 
Hnynes,    Emerson    L 

Jr. 
Heacox.  Donald  J 
Healy,  Raymond  G. 
Healy.  Raymond  V 
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Beaphy,  WllUam  J. 
Heatherly,  James  C. 
Heberleln.  Louis  H., 

Jr. 
Heck.  David  A. 
Heckman,  Ralph  P. 
HeUy.  Henry  O. 
Helnlsch,  Harry  C,  Jr. 
Helskell,  Lucius  L. 
Hemmlnger.  David  W. 
Henderson.  Larry  L. 


Hooper,  Donald  O. 
Hoover.  Robb  L. 
Hopkins.  Carroll  E. 
Hopkins,  Laymon  R. 
Hopkins,  Robert  S. 
Hopkins,  Roger  E. 
Horton,  Claude  R  ,  Jr 
Horton,  Prank  B.,  Ill 
Hosford,  Gary  B 
Houck,  Freddie  R. 
House,  Jerry  R. 


Kendryx,  Frederick,  L.  Houston.  Carl  B. 


Henkle.  Edward  B 
Henn.  Charles  L. 
Hennessy,  David  A. 
Hennlng,  Hal  P. 
Henshaw,  Robert  A 
Hentges,  WllUam  J 
HentoEz,  Jon  N 
Hepburn,  PhlUp  R., 
Hermann,  Slgwulf 
Herrln.  BlUy  R. 
Herring,  Kenneth  D 
Herrlngton.  David  J 


Houtary,  Richard  H. 
Hover.  Jerry  W. 
Howard.  James  D. 
Howard.  Jerry  W. 
Howard.  Joseph  C 
Howard.  Robert  M 
Howard,  Russell,  Jr. 
Jr.  Howell,  John  P. 
Hcwell,  Thomas  H 
Howell.  WUUam  P. 
Howen,  Robert  D. 
Howo.  WllUam  Y. 


Jr. 


Hershberger.  Steven  L.Huard,  Joseph  E. 


Herter,  Walter  C 
Hertzog.  Randolph  B 

E. 
Herzlk,  Aubrey  M. 
Hetrlck,  Dean  A. 
Heye,  Paul  F. 
Hickman,  David  M 
Hickman,  Donald  W. 


Hubbard.  David  B. 
Hubbard.  Phillip  M. 
Huchberger.  Bertrand 
Hudack.  Larry  J. 
Huestls.  James  A. 
Huff.  Dennis  E. 
Hufflnes.  Billy  W. 
Huffman,  Dale  B. 


Hickman,  Raymond  L.  Hugglns.  Hoyt  W. 


Hickman,  Roger  A. 
Hicks.  Jackson  L. 
Hicks,  Warren  L. 
Hleronymus,  Robert 

E. 
Hleser.  Michael  W. 
Hlgbee.  Paul  N. 
Hlgdon,  Thomas  N. 
Hlgglns.  Bobby  J. 
Hlgglns,  Cornelius  J. 
Hlgglns,  Erma  J. 
High  John  T.,  Ill 
Hlgnett.  Gary  E. 
Hill,  Franklin  G. 
Hill.  Gayle  W. 
HlUlard.  George  III 
Hinds,  Franklin  S. 
Hines,  Edward  E, 
Hlnes.  Joseph  V. 
Hlrd,  WUUam  G. 
Hisel.  Robert  J. 
Hltchlngs.  Owen  L. 
Hoberman,  Errol  S. 
Hockenberry,  Everett 

D.  Jr. 


Hughes,  Thaddeus  E. 
Hugle,  John  R. 
Hulsjen,  John  H. 
Humes,  Eklward  E 
Humphrev,  James  L., 

Sr, 
Humphreys,  Richard  G 
Humphreys,  Robert  E. 
Hunslcker,  David  E. 
Hunter.  Gerald  D 
Hunter.  Jack  J  .  Ill 
Hunter,  Morgan 
Hunter.  Raymond  F 
Hunter,  Terry  A. 
Huntsman.  Robert  J. 
Hurst,  Claude  J. 
Hutchinson,  Donald  L. 
Hutchinson.  Robert  L 
Hyatt,  George  R  ,  III 
Hyder,  Anthony  K  ,  Jr. 
Hyder.  James  T..  II 
Hyduk.  Norman  M. 
Hyeknudsen.  Carl.  Jr. 
laccarlno.    Andrew 
Inman,  Brownie  N. 


Hockensmlth,  WUUam  Irons,  Otis  E. 


R. 
Hockert.  Charles  W. 
Hodges,  Don  W. 
Hodges.  Joe  W. 
Hodges.  Murry  E.,  Jr, 
Hodgklnson,  Richard 

Hoepner,  Richard  W. 
Hoff,  Anthony  L. 
Hoflert,  Richard  L. 
Hoffman.  John  A. 
Hogan,  Anthony  T. 
Hogan.  James  J  ,  Jr. 
Hohl.  Wlnton  C. 
Hohman,  Robert  L. 
Hohman,  Thomas  A. 
Hoke.  Russell  M. 
Holbrow,  WUlmore  F. 

Jr. 
Holcomb,  Robert  O. 
HoUhan,  Larry  C. 
HoUn,  Lyle  M. 
HoUey,  James  R. 


Jr. 


Irwin,  Jon  K. 
Irwin.  WllUam  R. 
Ivory.  Regonald  E 
Jachman.  Paul  H. 
Jackson,  Edgar  A. 
Jackson,  Edward  L. 
Jackson,  Garj-  R. 
Jackson,  Grover,  E 
Jackson.  John  T.,  Ill 
Jackson.  Peter  H. 
Jacobs.  Arthur  D. 
Jacobs,  Carl  E. 
Jacobs,  Harvey  A. 
Jacobs,  Michael  F. 
Jacobson,  Edwin  C. 
Jacobson,  Lor  en  A. 
Jacobus.  Kenneth  H. 
,  Jaeger.  Julius  P. 
JagUnskl.  Charles  T.. 

Jr. 
Jamba,  John  W. 
James.  Bobby  L. 
James,  Darrell  R. 


HoIUngsworth.  Charles  James,  John  T. 


V. 

HoUoway.  Robert  J. 
Holt,  David  E. 
Holtz,  Ronald  E. 
Honesty,  Maynard  L. 
Books,  Kenneth  R. 


Jameson.  Arlen  D. 
Jameson.  Jerry  W. 
Janlcke.  Gerald  J. 
Janlcke.  Jerome  T. 
Janssen.  Howard  G. 
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Ozment.  Herbert  P. 


W 

,  Jr 


Jr 


Packham.  Richard  L. 
Paddon.  Harry  G  ,  III 
Page,  Embert  G. 
Paige,  John  K. 
Palladlno.  Gennard 
Palmer.  Donald  S. 
Palmer.  Gerald  P. 
Palmerlno,  Francis  A. 
Panka.  Emerance  M. 
Pappadakls. 

Constantlne  J. 
Paquet.  Robert  D 
Parlse.  Robert  D. 
Park.  Robert  E. 
Parker,  Evans  T. 
Parker.  John  L. 
Parker.  Raymond  C 
Parker.  Richard  C. 
Parrett.  Rufus  N. 
Pass.  Ronald  I. 
Paatore.  Kenneth 
Patrick.  James  R 
Patrie.   Stanley   A 
Patterakls.  Chris  O 
Patterson.  Robert  E 
Patterson.  William  B 
Paulson.  James  R. 
Pawllck.  Joseph  F  .  Jr 
Payne.  Edwin  C. 
Payne.  Glenn  D 
Pearson.  Benjamin  J.. 

II 
Pearson.  Kent  8. 
Peck.  Frank  E. 

Peck.  OalUard  R  ,  Jr 

Pederson.  David  J. 

Pederson.  Donald  F. 

Pedllkln  Howard  L 

Pedrettl.  David  J 

Peebles.  Charles  F 

Peebles.  Hervey  A. 

Peeples.  Paul  W 

Peeples.  Robert  A. 

Pemberton,  Daniel  H 

Penas,  Clark  R. 

Pendleton,  Winston 
K  ,  III 

Percy.  Donald  O. 

Pereila.  Francis  J. 

Perkins.  Ernest  R. 

Perkins.  Sheppard  E  . 
Jr. 

Perlotto,  Richard  E. 

Permaul,  Nehru 

Perrey.  Richard  A. 

Perry.  Ben  F. 

Perry,  Glenn  O..  Jr. 

Perry,  Lawrence  R. 

Petelln,  John  A  .  Jr. 

Peters,  Charles  R. 

Peters.  John  D. 

Peterson.  Alfonsa 

Peterson,  David  W. 

Peterson,  Edward  A. 

Peterson,  Ernest  R 

Peterson.  Pranklyn  J 

Peterson.  Nelda  M 

Petlak.  Edward  J.. 

Petrie,  Frank  L.,  Jr. 

Peucker,  Otto  W. 

Pewthers,  Morris  G 

Pflaum.  Dale  E. 

Phelps.  Larry  L. 

Phlllbert.  .\aron  O  , 

Phillips.  Charles  L. 

PbiUlps,  David  D. 

Phillips,  Garth  E. 

Phillips.  Henry  M. 

Phillips.  James  C. 

Phillips,  Lawrence  G 

Phillips,  Maxey  J. 

PhlUlps.  WUUam  E., 
Jr. 

Phillips,  WllUam  R. 

PIcard,  Richard  L. 

Piccolo,  Sam 

Pickard.  George  W. 

Piepenburg.  Dwayne 
D. 

Pierre.  Elizabeth 

PletllR.  John  D. 


Plgnone,  Francis  X , 
Jr. 

Pike.  James  E. 

PIU.  Garlln  D. 

Plmentel.  Antonio  T 

Plnder,  Clark  S 

Plnson,  Jim  G. 

Plowaty,  John  F 

Plrtle,  Paul  E 

Plszczek,  Stephen  P. 

Pltner.  Robert  B 

Plttman,  Howard  W 

Plttman,  James  C, 
Jr. 

Plttman,  Robert 

Pitts,  Donald  A. 

Plver.  Charles  R. 

Placko.  Jerry  S 

Pladars.  Andrls 

Plate,  Gary  K. 

Platek,  Anthony  W. 

Plecenlk.  Michael  M . 
Jr. 

Plummer.  Ernest  L 

Plummer.  Thomas  H 

Plunkett.  Rlchn.rd  A 

Poates,  John  T. 

Pocslk.  James  M. 
Pokorny.  OttoT. 

Pokorny.  WUUam  E 
Polk.  John  E 

Polk.  Perry  W. 

PoUak,  James  E. 
Pool.  Nicholas  E. 
Poole.  Jerry  A. 
Pooser.  Lucius  B. 
Poplawskl.  Robert 
Porter,  Carlos  A. 
Porter,  Jlmmle 
Post,  Delbert  A 
Postman,  Robert  J 
Potter,  Elmer  E 
Potts,  Douglas  W 
Poucher,  Prank  I . 

Jr. 
Powell,  Arthur  A. 
Powell.  Douglas  W 
Powell,  James  D 
Powell,  John  P 
Powell.  Robert  W. 
Powell.  WllUam  S 
Power,  Charles  F. 
Prah.  James  R. 
Preclado.  WlUle  M 
Prescott,  Paul  R. 
Presslck.  James  E 
Prlbus.  Glenn  F. 
Price.  Charles  S. 
Price.  Donald  S. 
Price,  Karl  V. 
Price.  Steven  E 
Procanlk.  Anthony.  Jr. 
Province.  James  L..  II 
Prows.  Lee  S. 
Pruden.  Ronald  R 
Pruss.  Theodore  4 
Pruyne.  Kermlt  K 
Jr  Pugh.  James  O. 
PulUn.  Harry  D..  Jr 
PulUum.  Jerry  C. 
Purser.  Tom  V. 
Pyle.  Richard  A. 
Quantock.  Russell  \ 
Jr  Qulllln.  Raymond  L 
Qulnn.  John  A. 
Qulst.  Peter  P. 
Rabbltt.  James  F. 
Rabom,  Robert  E  .  Jr 
Rader.  Robert  D 
^-    Radloff.  James  L 
Radoy.  Charles  H 
Ragland.  Cordell  F 
Ralson.  William  T 
Ramella.  Eugene 
Rampy,  Johnny  M. 
Ramsey,  Richard  A 
Randall,  Kenneth  D 
Randazzo,  Richard  J 
Randolph,  Donald  D 
Rank,  Lawrence  M. 
Rankin.  Bobby  G 
Ranson.  WUUam  J 
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Kapalee,  Ernest  W.,  Jr.  Robinson,  Peter  D. 
Bappold,  Robert  A.       Robinson.  Stephen  R. 


Rasmussen.  Kenneth 

H. 
Ratliff,  Earl  R. 
Batterree,  Thomas  W 
Rausch,  John  T. 
Raven.  John  B. 
Ray.  WUUam  T. 
Raymer,  Thomas  E. 
Raynes,  George  D 
Reagan,  Norman  W. 
Reaver,  Russel  J. 
Rec,  John  R. 
Rector,  Edwin 
Reddel,  Carl  W. 
Rede,  Hector 
Redmon,  Hubert  L. 
Reed,  Walter  A  .  Jr. 
Reese,  Donald  E. 
Reese,  Thomas  L. 
Reeser,  Robert  B. 
Reeves,  Jerry  D. 
Beeves,  Manford  J. 
Reeves.  Raymond  J., 

Jr. 
Reh.  Lawrence 
Beid.  Barry  L. 
Reld.  Francis  G. 
Beldy,  John  A.,  Jr, 
Reining,  Rodney  J. 
Reinman,  Robert  A. 
Rene,  Richard  A. 
Rennaker,  Robert  L, 
Rex.  David  A. 
Bevnolds,  Bobby  D. 
Beynolds,  Harold  T. 
Reynolds,  Jon  F. 
fihoades,  Roger  S. 
Rho.ides,  Thomas  S. 
Rhoads,  Howard  H. 
Rhodes,  Charles  E. 
Rhodes,  Nelson  D. 
Rhyne,  Gerald  L. 
RIccio,  Louis  M. 
Rice,  Lawrence  C. 
Rich,  Gerald  P, 
Richards,  James  A. 
Richards,  James  C. 
Richards,  Lon  D. 
Richards,  Robert  M. 
Richardson,  CoUn 
Richardson,  David  A 


Robinson.  Thomas  J. 
Robinson,  WUUam  T., 

Jr. 
Robinson,  WlIUs  C  ,  III 
Robison,   Jlmmle  J. 
Roderick.  Norman  F. 
Rodgers,   WUUam   M. 
Rodieck.  Roy  H. 
Roe,  David  H. 
Roeder,  George  L, 
Rogers,  Charles  E. 
Rogers,  Dana  B. 
Rogers,  David  A. 
Rogers,  Harry  C  III 
Rogers,  Harvey  W. 
Rogers,  James  R. 
Rogge,  Henry  M. 
Rohrbough.      Stephen 

W. 
Rokke,  Ervln  J. 
Rolka,  Thomas  A, 
Romano,  Rudolph  T, 
Rompf,  Robert  A. 
Romstad,  Terry  D. 
Ronchetto,    Joseph    B. 
Roney,  Frederick  D. 
Roodzant,  Leslie  H. 
Roome,  Lewis  M. 
Rooney,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Rosella,   Donald  V. 
Rosenhoover,     Donald 

E. 
Rosenthal,  WllUam  C. 
Ross,  Craig  A. 
RosseUl,   Patrick  H. 
Rost,  Paul  F. 
Roshold,  Robert  C. 
Rothrock,  James  G. 
Rounds,  Gordon  M. 
Rowe,  David  C. 
Rowell,  Arlington  L. 
Rowley,  Thomas  E. 
Roy,  Paul  R. 
Rozeboom,  Victor  E, 
Rubenson,  George  C, 

Jr. 
Rubinstein,  Herbert  S. 
Ruehle,  Daryl  D. 
Ruffinl,  Thomas  E. 
Ruggla,  Mario 
Rundell,  John  M.,  Jr. 


Richardson!  Everett  B.Runkle,  Richard  K„ 
Richardson,  Robert  R.     Jr. 
Richardson,  Tommy  L.Rusbuldt.  Robert  P., 
Richwine,  Barton  W.,       Jr. 
Jr  Rush,  Francis  M.,  Jr. 


Riddle,  George  E. 
Rider,  Ray  L. 
Rldgway,  Robert  S 
Riedel,  Jay  E. 
Rlffel,  Paul  P. 
Riley,  Robert  F. 
Riner,  Wiley  A, 
Rinker,  Bruce  C, 
Rlos,  Robert  C. 
Ripper,  John  V. 
Rlsch,  Gregory  M. 
Ritchie,  WUUam  J. 
Rivera,  Antonio 
Rizek,  James  E 


Rush,  Ronald  C. 
Rushforth,  Charles  P., 

Ill 
Rusklewlcz,  Daniel  F. 
Russell,  Ray  L. 
Russell,  Robert  B. 
Russln,  Robert  E. 
Ryau,  Donald  J. 
Ryan.  Edward  J.,  Jr. 
Ryan,  James  A. 
Ryan,  Robert  L. 
Ryan,  Thomas  A. 
Ryer,  Richard  T. 
Sabo,  Francis 


Roadarmel,  Stanley  B,Sahley,  Norman  J. 
Robblns,   Eugene  L.     Salkl,  Edwyn  M, 
Robblns,  Warren  O, 
Roberson,    John  M, 
Roberson,    Joseph    E 
Roberson,  Paul  L. 


Roberson,  Van  B. 
Roberts,  Clyde  H. 
Roberts,  David  E. 
Roberts.  James  E. 
Roberts.  James  E. 
Roberts.  James  E. 
Roberts.  John  K. 
Robertson,  Dwlght 
Robins,  Cecil  C. 
Robinson,  Gerald  D 


Sailer,  Allen  J. 
Salome.  Gerald  A. 
Salvadore.  John  J. 
Sammons.  Robert  K. 
Sampson.  Michael  D. 
Sams.  Donald  D. 
Sanchez,  Paul  M. 
Sanders,  Jack  N.,  Jr. 
Sanders,  Richard  D. 
Sanders,  Richard  F. 
Sanders,  Robert  J 
P.Sanders,  WllUam  D^ 
Sanford.  Glenn  F. 
Sanlord,  Lash  O.,  Jr. 


Robinson,  Irl  D.,  Jr.  Sanford,  Lonnle  T.,  ID 

Robinson,   Michael  N.Santamarla,  John,  Jr. 

Robinson,  Paul  K.,  Jr.  Sarat,  Bartholemew,  P, 


Sasser,  Geprge  F. 
Sather,  Harold  D. 
Sauter,  Harold  C. 
Sawyer,  Donald  W.,  Jr 
Sawyer,  WUUam  E, 
Scarlett,  Joseph  R. 
Schaller,  Robert  C. 
ScauzlUo,  Robert  J. 
Schaler,  Daniel  U. 
Schaniberger,  Randall 

L. 
Sch.iumberg,  Robert  S. 
Scheibe,  Richard  C. 
SchcU,  Roger  R, 
Schibler,  Mark  C, 
Schlchtle,  Casper  J., 

Jr. 
Schleber,  Michael  T. 
Schiller,  Harvey  W. 
Schloeman,  Howard  L. 
Schlue,  Joseph  W. 
Schmidt.  Eldon  E. 
Schmidt,  Walter  K. 
Schmltt,  Edward  A., 

Jr. 
Schmltz,  Kenneth  A. 
Schneider,  James  D. 
Schneider,  Marvin  L. 
Schnelker,  David  F. 
Schoder,  Barry  E. 
Schoof.  Richard  J. 
Sclirade.  Bobby  D, 
Schraeder.  Harold  D. 
Schrock,  Derel  D. 
Schroetel.  Albert  H. 
Schuermann,  Max  L. 
Schulte,  Richard  J. 

Schwann,  Arthur  E. 
Schwam,  Stephen  R, 
Schwartz,  Ray  D, 

Schwartz,  Steven  G. 

Schwecke,   Alfred  M. 
Schwertner,  Charles 
J, 

Sclfers,  Leonard  V. 

Scluttl,  Walter  J.,  Ill 

Scoles,  James  M. 

Scott,  Joseph  L, 

Scott,  Randall  F. 

Scott,  Robert  W. 

Seagren,  Leonard  A. 

Scale,  Heyward  L, 

Scale,  Kenneth  L. 

Scaly,  William  F. 

Sears,  Hayden  F.,  Jr. 

Seasholtz,  Gary  L, 

Seastrom,  Dale  E. 

Seaton,  Michael  B. 

Sebolka.  James  B.  T. 

Sebren.  WiUlam  E., 
Ill 

Seger.  Daniel  R. 

Seioman,  Barrj*  A. 

Seiot,  Richard  J. 

Sellers,  Joe  L.,  Jr, 

Semonsky,  Leo 

Senn,  Gene  B, 

Serlna,  Gerald 

Seute,  Robert  M. 

Severo,  Orlando  C,  Jr, 

Shade,  Eugene  W. 

Shafer,  Ronald  L. 

Shane,  Larry  L. 

Shanks,  Jesse  W.,  Jr. 

Shapek.  Raymond  A. 

Sharp,  Jlminy  R. 

Sharp,  Larry  L. 

Sharp,  Paul  D. 

Sharpe,  Walter  R.,  Jr. 

Shaughnessy,  John  P. 

Shaw,  David  R. 

Shea.  Robert 

Shea.  Robert  V„  Jr. 

Shearon.  Bernard  P.. 
Jr. 

Shefl,  Prank  O. 

Shepardson,  Jon  E. 

Sheppard,  Richard  R, 

Sheppard,  WUUam  D. 

Shepperd,  Donald  W, 

Sbera,  James  H, 


Sherlock,  Harry  A. 
Sherman,  Jay  D, 
Sherman,  Richard  H. 
Sherrard,  WUUam  A. 
Shields,  Francis  S. 
Shilling,  Franklin  L. 
Shine,  Anthony  C. 
Shlndl.  Henry  E. 
.Shipman,  James  M. 
Shlpman,  Robert  L. 
Shirley,  Stephen  J. 
Shockley,  Jackson  C, 
Shonts,  John  M. 
Short,  Charles  D. 
Shoutta,  Jon  T. 
Showers,  Rodney  E. 
Shupp,  Richard  W. 
Slchel,  Edgar  P. 
Sldebottom,  Harold  W. 
.  Sidletsky,  James  J. 
Siebert,  Frederick  W., 

Jr. 
Siegfried,  WIUlamL. 
Sigman,  Allen 
Sikorski,  Paul  M. 
SUtanen,  David  M. 
Sllverbush,  Edward 
Simons,  Robert  K. 
Simonsen,  Thomas  J. 
Simpson,  John  C, 
Simpson,  Laird  E, 
Sims,  Arthur  M. 
Sims,  Hugh  D. 
Sims,  Wayne  R. 
Sinclair,  Edward  M. 
Singler,  Cletus  E. 
Singleton.  Ivan  J. 
Singleton,  Jerry  A. 
Sinicrope,  Albert  N, 
Slsk,  Jerome  M. 
Skanchy,  Thomas  C. 
Skaret,  Garry  J. 
Skarke,  Richard  J. 
Skartvedt,  David  A. 
Skatberg,  Leon  S. 
Skinner,  Rondall  E. 
Slater,  Richard  G. 
Slaven,  Ouva  R. 
Slessler,  Larry  W, 
Sloan,  James  £. 
Smart,  Wayne  G. 
Smedley,  Robert  R, 
Smiley,  WUUam  A. 
Smith,  Alan  T. 
Smith,  Bruce  N. 
Smith,  Charles  H. 
Smith,  Clayton  N. 
Smith,  Dennis  E, 
Smith.  Donald  N. 
Smith,  Douglas  B„  Jr. 
Smith.  Dustan  T. 
Smith.  Floyd  R. 
Smith.  Francis  J.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Francis  K. 
Smith,  Graham  M. 
Smith,  Gregory  H. 
Smith.  James  R. 
Smith,  Jerry  L. 
Smitli.  John  E. 
Smith.  John  H. 
Smith.  Lawrence  E. 
Smith,  Xyster  C. 
Smith,  Marvin  W. 
Smith.  Reeves  P..  Jr. 
Smith.  Riley  M. 
Smith,  Robert  B. 
Smith,  Ronald  L. 
Smith.  Rowland  F.,  Jr. 
Smith.  Stephen  B. 
Smitley,  Rodger  A, 
Smits,  Charles  A. 
SmuU,  Richard  N, 
Snyder,  Lynn  E, 
Snyder,  Terry  W. 
Snyder,  Warren  D. 
Sodemann,  Nell  E. 
Solomon,  Ernest  S. 
Somma,  Michael  T. 
Sommer,  Arthur  B. 
Sorenson,  Donald  N. 
Souhrada,  James 


Sourk.  Kenneth  A. 
Southworth.  David  M. 
Sowa,  Joseph  P. 
Spargur,  Robert  E. 
Sparhawk,  John  C,  Jr, 
Spencer.  James  D. 
Spicer,  Edward  L. 
Spjut.  Ronald  W. 
Spory.  Ralph  M.,  Jr. 
Sprengelmeyer,  David 

J. 
Sproston,  Marvin  B. 
Sprotbery,  Dale  H. 
Sproul,  Lawrence  G. 
Sproul.  Parker  D. 
Stachelczyk.  Victor  8. 
Stachurskl.  Richard  J. 
Stafford.  Roy  W.,  Jr. 
Staggs,  Kenneth  E. 
Staley.  Henry  A. 
Stames.  Thomas  T.,  Jr. 
Stamets,  Leigh  E. 
Stankewlch,  Andrew 

W.,  Jr, 
Stanovlch,  Robert 
Stanton,  Edward  J, 
Staples,  Jon  R, 
Stapp,  James  L. 
Starkey,  James  F.,  Jr. 
Starkle.  John  R. 
StClalr,  Meredith  P, 
Steele.  Michael  T. 
Steele,  Phillip  A. 
Steele,  Robert  A. 
Steele,  Ru-ssell  W. 
Steffel,  Thomas  V. 
Steffens,  John  H. 
Stein.  Bernard  M. 
Stelninger.  Warren  L., 

Jr. 
Stelmar,  Thomas  E, 
Stenback,  Paul  R. 
Stenseth,  Paul  A. 
Stenstrom,  Thomas  L. 
Stephan,  Brian  G. 
Stephens,  CarroU  J. 
Stephens.  William  R. 
Stephenson,  Gilbert  D. 
Stephenson  Gorham 

B. 
Stepnlewskl,  Andrew 

Z. 
Stetson,  John  A. 

Stevens.  Joseph  E. 

Stewart.  Donald  M. 

Stewart.  Edmund  B. 

Stewart,  James  A. 

Stewart.  James  R. 

Stewart.  Laymon  D. 

Stewart,  Leslie  W.,  Jr. 

Stewart.  Roger  I. 

Slice.  WUUam  H. 

Stiles,  Thomas  L. 

StUlman,  Robert  L. 

Stlth,  Donald  D, 

Stock.  Harold  8. 

Stock,  Ronald  P. 

Stockton,  Robert  8. 

StoU,  Harold  W. 

Stone.  Frank  G.,  ni 

Stonemark, 
Richard  D. 

Storey.  Francis  B. 

Storm,  Sperry  E. 

Story.  Leland  S, 

Strasser,  Theodore  J., 
Jr. 

Strawn,  Leon  F. 

Strehle.  WUUam  H., 
Jr. 

Strickland.  Bryan  D. 

Strickland. 
James  O.,  Ill 

Strlne,  Richard  L, 

Stripling,  WlUlam  D. 

Strong,  Ronald  D, 

Str^'ker,  Blair  C. 

Stuecklen,  Klaus  H. 

Stump,  Charles  H. 

Stimip,  Kenneth  H. 

Sturm,  WUUam  J, 


Stutts,  George  F. 
SuUenberger,  Don  8. 
Sullivan,  Albert 
Sullivan,  Burrell  P., 

Jr. 
Summerfleld,  C.  D., 

Jr. 
Sunurell.  Howard  C. 
Sundcrman. 

Dewayne  O. 
Sundstrom,  Bryce  M. 
Susl.  Ronald  A. 
Svitenko.  Lewis  C. 
Svoboda,  Ludvik  Z. 
Swain,  Walter  B. 
Swan,  Richard  C. 
Sweazy.  Stewart  B. 
faweginnls,  Robert  W. 
Swennes.  David  O. 
Swiler.  WUUam  G. 
Swim.  Stanford  M. 
Swonson,  John  C,  Jr. 
Syarto.  Gene  E. 
Sykes.  Larry  D. 
Tagaras.  Michael  T. 
Talbot.  Donald  E. 
Talbot.  Grady  E. 
Talcott,  Arnold  R. 
Tall,  Raymond  R. 
Talley,  Bernard  L.,  Jr. 
Talley,  Robert  J. 
Tanner,  Robert  W. 
TantUlo,  Frank  A. 
Tapla.  Manuel  H. 
Tatum,  Leonard  C, 
Tatum,  Paul  V. 
Taylor,  Allen  K. 
Taylor.  Charles  S.,  Jr. 
Taylor,  Lee 
Taylor,  Leroy  C. 
Taylor,  Ronnie  G. 
Taylor,  Terry  K. 
Teal,  David  J. 
Teasdale,  Irvln  C. 
Tech.  Laverne  R. 
Tedford.  Billle  D. 
Teigen,  David  H. 
Teitler.  Barry  M. 
Temple.  David  B. 
TcrkuUe,  Roger  C. 
Terry,  Jack  O. 
Terry,  Sidney  C. 
TerwllUger.  Richard  L. 

Tessmer.  Arnold  L. 

Tetrault.  Gene  R. 

Thackrav,  Robert  G. 

Thalberg.  WlUlam  J. 

Thames,  Harry  W. 

Thatcher,  Chester  H., 
Jr. 

Thatcher,  Paul  D. 

Tliayer,  John  M.,  Jr. 

Theberge,  Royal  R. 
Thomas.  Albert  M. 

Thomas.  Ivan  L. 

Thomas.  James  H. 

Thomas.  Kenneth  W. 

Thomas.  Lowell  R. 

Thomas,  William  A„ 
Jr. 

Thomason,  Thomas  J, 

Thomasson.  David  E. 

Thomes,  James  T. 

Thompson,  Barry  L. 

Thompson,  Clyde  W. 

Thompson.  George  M., 
Jr. 

Thompson.  Glen  A. 

Thompson,  Glen  M. 

Thompson.  Harold  D. 

Thompson.  Huel  R. 

Thompson.  Mark  E. 

Thompson.  Reynold  J. 

Thompson.  Richard  B. 

Thompson.  Ronald 

Thomson.  Patrick  R. 

Thomson.  Paul  N. 

Thorne.  John  W.,  Jr. 

Thornton,  Attwood 
P. 

Thorp,  Charles  B. 
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Tbroldahl,  Bobby  D. 
Tbunby.  William  R.. 

Jr. 
Tlce.  Charles  D. 
Tle<lnian.  Alien  J. 
Tletge.  Mlcbael  R. 
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ASSURING  MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   NEW    TOBX 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  only  15 
months  after  the  conclusion  of  the  6-day 
war  of  June  1967,  through  Soviet  deliver- 
ies of  new  stores  of  sophisticated  modern 
arms,  Russian  "advisers,"  and  economic 
and  diplomatic  support,  Arab  militarism 
has  risen  from  the  ashes  of  defeat  to  re- 
new its  warfare  against  Israel  through 
guerrilla  incursions  and  border  attacks. 
The  Arabs  seek  to  erode  efforts  for  peace 
by  diplomatic  maneuverings  and  threats 
of  another  round  in  the  Arab-Israel  war. 

With  the  growing  Soviet  position  of 
strength  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  in- 
creased Arab  bellicosity,  it  would  seem 
logical,  that  the  United  States  would 
bolster  our  friends  In  the  area.  We  are 
not  doing  this  in  the  case  of  Israel  even 
though  both  political  parties  in  their 
platforms  have  planks  pledging  arms  aid 
to  Israel  to  preserve  its  freedom  and  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Middle  East.  And  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress have  similarly  gone  on  record. 

The  administration  must  no  longer 
hesitate  to  discharge  the  expressed  will 
of  both  political  parties  and  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress— and  the  will 
of  the  American  people — but  should  im- 
mediately commence  the  arrangements 
to  permit  Israel  to  purchase  needed  sup- 
ersonic Phantom  jets  from  the  United 
States. 

I  wish  to  append  an  article  from  the 
September  13  issue  of  a  leading  New  York 
weekly,  the  Jewish  Press,  which  elo- 
quently states  the  case  for  this  aid.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  U.S.  Delay  Cottld  Be  Costly 

The  United  States  has  delayed  the  ship- 
ments of  Phantom  Jets  to  Israel  far  too  long. 
As  of  this  moment  Soviet  ships  are  making 
ominous  mUitary  moves  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  a  constant  surveillance  of  the 
US.  fleet  Is  underway  by  Soviet  TU-16  Jet 
bombers,  with  "Egyptian"  markings.  These 
Jets  carry  radar  and  submarine  detection 
devices.  Russia  and  the  Arab  nations  know 
exactly  how  many  ships  and  submarines  we 
have  In  the  Mediterranean,  and  where  they 
are. 

It  Is  ironic  that  Russia  has  placed  these 
supersonic  jets  at  the  Arabs  disposal  when 
Russia  needs  every  one  of  these  planes  for 
defensive  warfare  I 

US.  Intelligence  claims  there  are  only  4.000 


Russian  personnel  in  Syria,  Egypt  and  Al- 
geria. However,  with  the  Russian  "advisors" 
who  are  piloting  these  planes,  our  sources 
claim  the  figure  comes  closer  to  10,000  men. 

If  Russia  should  give  the  word  tomorrow 
to  the  Arabs  to  attack — It  would  be  Impos- 
sible for  Israel  to  withstand  the  onslaught  of 
the  TU-16  jets.  Not  only  that,  the  U.S.  forces 
in  the  Mediterranean  would  be  completely 
overpowered  and  destroyed.  The  Russians 
have  charted  our  every  move  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean for  the  past  three  months.  It  would 
be  a  simple  task  to  pre-set  their  missile  con- 
trol computer  in  Egypt  and  create  all  kinds 
of  havoc  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

However,  If  the  U.S.  would  send  Phantom 
jets  to  Israel,  we  would  stand  a  fighting 
chance.  Once  the  gauntlet  is  dropped  it  will 
be  too  late! 

The  U.S.  must  reaU2:e  the  immediate  dan- 
ger to  this  country  as  well  as  Israel  and  ship 
the  Jets  Immediately — If  only  for  our  own 
safety ! 


ISRAEL'S  URGENT  NEED  FOR 
PHANTOM  JETS 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
disturbed,  as  are  many  Americans,  about 
the  continued  unrest  in  the  Middle  East. 

To  my  mind  the  state  of  affairs  in  that 
part  of  the  world  could  be  greatly  as- 
sisted if  this  country  made  up  its  mind, 
and  promptly,  to  provide  Israel  with  the 
arms  that  it  needs  for  its  own  defense. 
We  carmot  expect  the  Arab  world  to 
lessen  its  pressures  or  to  change  its  war- 
like intentions  other  than  through  a 
realization  that  another  conflict  with 
Israel  would  have  as  devastating  an  ef- 
fect as  the  last  one.  The  Arab  world,  like 
its  sponsor  the  Soviet  Union,  understands 
only  one  deterrent  factor,  force  of  arms. 

Israel  Is  today  a  beleaguered  state  sur- 
rounded by  enemies.  It  has  no  desire  for 
territorial  expansion  and  it  wants  noth- 
ing more  than  to  be  left  in  peace.  But 
peace  for  Israel  Is  Impossible  in  the  light 
of  the  insistent  pressures,  terrorist  ac- 
tivities and  open  threats  of  conflict  which 
constantly  face  it  from  the  Arab  nations. 

Since  the  Israel-Arab  conflict  in  1967, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  furnished  the  Arabs 
at  least  450  tanks  and  250  aircraft.  The 
Arabs  today  have  roughly  twice  the  num- 
ber of  aircraft  than  the  Israelis  have. 
Although  Israel  has  made  appropriate 
deposit  of  the  outstanding  balance  for 
the  Mirage-V  jet  fighters  ordered  from 
France,  France  has  so  far  been  unwill- 
ing to  supply  these  aircraft  to  Israel. 

Premier  Eshkol  during  his  conversa- 


tions with  President  Johnson  requested 
50  F-4  Phantom  jets.  The  official  posi- 
tion of  the  administration  is  that  "the 
President  agreed  to  keep  Israel's  military 
defense  capability  under  active  and  sym- 
pathetic examination  and  review  in  the 
light  of  all  relevant  factors,  including 
the  shipment  of  military  equipment  by 
others  to  the  area." 

That  "sympathetic  examination"  is 
still  undoubtedly  going  on,  but  no  F-4's 
are  being  sold  to  Israel.  The  ostensible 
reason  for  this  appears  to  be  that  the 
administration  hopes  to  reach  an  under- 
standing with  the  Soviet  Union  over  an 
arms  balance  in  the  Middle  East.  I,  too, 
believe  in  a  limitation  of  arms  in  the 
Middle  East,  but  not  a  unilateral  limi- 
tation by  which  our  friends  are  deprived 
of  the  means  to  defend  themselves  while 
the  Arab  forces  are  generously  supplied 
with  arms  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  in  any  event  I  must  point  out 
that  any  understanding  with  the  Soviet 
Union  relating  to  an  arms  balance  in 
the  Middle  East  must  now  be  viewed  In 
the  light  of  the  recent  actions  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  on  the  basis  of  na- 
tional interest,  as  such  is  furthered  by 
any  step  toward  maintaining  world 
peace,  as  well  as  on  the  basis  of  moral 
considerations  which  our  country  tra- 
ditionally has  viewed  as  a  proper  basis 
for  its  foreign  relations,  dictate  that  the 
administration's  "sympathetic  examina- 
tion" be  translated  into  prompt  delivery 
of  F-4  Phantom  jets  and  such  other 
armaments  as  are  required  by  Israel  at 
the  very  earliest  date. 

Our  friends  need  our  help,  and  our 
interests  dictate  that  we  give  this  help. 

By  following  this  course,  we  will  actu- 
ally be  helping  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
prevent  war  in  the  Middle  East. 


CUBAN  EXILES  IN  FLORIDA 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  all 
of  its  history,  the  United  States  has 
opened  its  doors  and  its  heart  to  those 
who  flee  despotism,  privation,  and  re- 
pression. The  landing  each  day  in  Miami 
of  the  freedom  airlift  from  Cuba  is  but 
an  updated  version  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Mayflower  in  1620.  As  with  the  May- 
flower, the  airlift  brings  with  it  a  people 
searching  for  new  horizons,  seeking  the 
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recapture  of  lost  liberties  and  subse- 
quently content  that  their  quest  has  been 
fulfilled. 

With  minor  exceptions,  those  who  come 
to  our  shores  under  these  conditions  be- 
come productive  and  exemplary  citizens. 
However,  there  are  some  who,  through  a 
misguided  fervor  to  restore  In  their 
country  the  liberties  they  find  In  Amer- 
ica, engage  In  wanton  acts  of  violence 
which  cause  irreparable  harm  to  the 
country  which  gave  them  refuge. 

Typical  of  these  extremists  Is  a  small 
but  determined  group  in  the  Miami  area 
whose  most  recent  activities  Include  the 
sniping  of  vessels  in  the  Miami  port,  ex- 
tortion, and  the  terrorist  bombing  of 
business  places.  Needless  to  say,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Miami  area  are  horrified  by 
their  acts  of  terrorism. 

A  particularly  apt  resume  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  extremists  and  of  the  effects 
of  their  actions  appeared  in  the  Septem- 
ber 23,  1968.  Issue  of  the  Miami  News: 
CoBAV  ExiLzs  LrviNG  WrrH  "Reign  or  Tsrhor" 

...    (By  Terr\-  Johnson  King) 
-    By  Mm  time  you  read  this,  some  Cuban 
exile    terrorist    may    have    planted    another 
bomb  somewhere. 

Perhaps  It  will  have  gone  off. 

If  so.  as  sure  as  Castro  makes  little  red 
statements,  there  will  be  a  "secret"  hand- 
delivered  (nobody  ever  knows  by  whom) 
press  release.  It  will  be  signed  Ernesto,  An- 
tonio, or  some  Latin-flavored  name,  and  it 
will  claim  credit  for  the  violence. 

The  reason  It  Is  hand-delivered  Is  because 
these  terrorists  know  a  federal  statute  when 
they  5ee  one — they're  not  about  to  mis-use 
the  malls. 

If  the  bomb  doesn't  go  off.  and  many  don't, 
you  may  not  even  liear  about  It.  For  every 
attempted  bombing  that  Is  investigated  (36 
BO  far  this  year  in  Dade  County  attributable 
to  exile  sources)  a  number  go  unreported 
for  fear  of   unfavorable   publicity. 

It's  like  fighting  a  Ubel  suit,  to  report  an 
unexploded  bomb:  It  only  calls  attention  to 
a  bomb-worthy  situation. 

Miami's  Cubans  are  living  with  a  reign  of 
terror  thai,  so  far.  has  been  largely  confined 
to  their  own  neighborhoods  and  businesses. 
Almost  dally  now,  incidents  are  reported 
locally  as  antl-Castro  factions  drown  their 
sorrows  and  vent  their  frustrations  In  dyna- 
mite and  C-4  plastic  explosives. 

It  has  been  an  escalating  war.  It  started 
with  smoke  bombs  and  tear  gas  being  tossed 
Into  festive  gatherings  among  Cubans,  set 
off  by  malcontents  who  said  the  exiles  had 
no  business  having  parties  while  their  coun- 
try was  In  the  hands  of  Communists. 

Prom  there  It  grew.  Dynamite  was  tossed 
into  stores  that  sent  drugs  to  Cuba — they 
were  "trading  with  the  enemy  "  when  they 
sent  badly-needed  supplies  of  penclllln  and 
antibiotics  to  the  aged  and  Infirm  In  that 
country. 

Then  It  was  C-4  plastic  bombs — a  sophisti- 
cated weapon,  and  too  sophisticated.  It 
turned  out,  for  the  clumsy  terrorists.  It  was 
a  long  time  before  they  could  figure  out 
how  to  make  the  things  go  off. 

And  finally  Into  such  advanced  warfare 
as  sniping  of  a  Polish  ship  In  Miami's  harbor 
last  week;  and  the  increase  In  bombings  of 
commercial  establishments  which  do  not  "co- 
operate" with  the  terrorists. 

Miami  Police  Chief  Walter  Headley  s.iys 
much  of  the  bombing  is  done  for  extortion. 
Merchants  are  asked  to  contribute  to  the 
counter-revolutionary  causes.  If  they  don't, 
they  quickly  learn  the  consequences.  Cuban 
sources  say  extortion  has  nothing  to  do  with 
It — it  is  simply  a   'phUosopblcal '  method  of 
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keeping  the  community  In  line,  supposedly 
so  it  can  fight  the  tyranny  of  Castro. 

Last  week,  four  reponers-ln-exUe  were 
blindfolded  and  driven  aimlessly  about  the 
city,  and  finally  taken  to  a  hooded  char- 
acter who  said  he  was  "Ernesto"— the  leader 
of  Poder  Cubano  (which  translates  as  Cu- 
ban Power  but,  confusingly.  It  l»  not  the 
same  group  which  calls  Itself  Cuban  Power). 

The  cloak-and-dagger  encounter  was  re- 
ported stralght-facedly.  Including  the  state- 
ment that  Dr  Orlando  Bosch,  one  of  the 
noisiest  of  the  militant  antl-Communlsts 
here,  would  assume  leadership  of  Poder 
Cut>ano. 

It  could  have  been  for  real  isome  of  the 
newsmen  have  their  doubts) — or  It  could 
have  been  somebody  else's  cimnlng  plot.  Por 
Bosch,  who  knows  full  well  there's  a  bounty 
on  the  head  of  any  member  of  Poder  Cubano 
who  Is  Identified,  has  disappeared  In  the  wake 
of  the  unwelcome  publicly.  All  par  for  the 
course. 

There  are  some  54  exile  groups.  The  most 
aggressive  are  a  small  minority.  They  are 
controlled  and  financed  by  the  wealthy  who 
lost  great  holdings  when  Castro  took  over 
nine  years  ago.  but  managed  to  fall  back  on 
resources  they'd  been  bundling  out  of  Cuba 
In  the  years  before. 

Some  of  the  groups  consist  of  men  who 
fought  with  Fidel  until  the  surface  was 
scratched  and  his  communism  came  out. 
Others  are  outright  suporters  of  former  dic- 
tator Pulgenclo  Batista,  hopeful  of  putting 
his  policies,  through  a  puppet,  back  in  oper- 
ation. 

Election  year  speeches  tend  to  encourage 
them.  Ed  Gurney,  Republican  candidate  for 
the  US.  Senate  from  Florida,  said  last  week, 
"we  should  train,  equip  and  aid  responsible 
Cuban  freedom  fighters  In  their  efforts  to 
overthrow  the  Castro  government." 

The  key  word  In  the  sutement  may  be 
"responsible.  '  but  none  of  the  mUltants  are 
likely  to  admit  they  are  Irresponsible — and 
responsible  people  are  not  likely  to  be  mili- 
tants. 

Also  fanning  the  flames  of  the  near  civil 
war  that  brews  In  Cuban  neighborhoods  are 
the  extreme  right-wing  exile  publications. 
Chief  of  these  Is  a  newspaper,  '  Patria," 
which  is  commonly  supposed  to  exist  on 
money  from  Batista. 

In  addition  there  are  bulletins,  magazines, 
other  papers,  newsletters — published  here.  In 
California,  New  York  and  Mexico — which 
deify  the  terroristic  strikes  against  non- 
cooperators,  either  here  or  elsewhere. 

Aside  from  Poder  Cubano  and  Cuban 
Power,  the  most  militant  groups  are:  White 
Hand,  directly  by  a  man  who  calls  himself 
Mlchelta:  the  7th  of  December  Movement, 
directed  by  a  man  who  signs  himself  Antonio, 
and  the  Secret  Anti-Communist  Army. 

The  MIRR — Insurrectional  Movement  of 
Revolutionary  Recovery — Is  generally  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  front  organization  for  Poder 
Cubano.  And  another  group,  not  heard  of  too 
often,  has  entered  the  age  of  specialization: 
the  Garcla-CornlUot  Group  makes  a  prac- 
tice of  bombing  Just  foreign  consulates  of 
countries  that  trade  with  Cuba. 

All  the  terrorists  have  the  same  modus 
operandi.  A  bomb  Is  set.  and  If  It  goes  off 
successful,  a  press  release  Is  Issued  claiming 
credit. 

Those  from  Poder  Cubano  are  signed 
"Ernesto."  The  signature  la  wavery,  obviously 
left-handed.  The  fact  that  the  signatures 
vary  bears  out  the  theory  that  the  group 
consists  of  10  people,  each  of  whom  calls 
himself  Ernesto  and  Is  entitled  to  act  Inde- 
pendently of  the  others  whenever  he  can 
gather  his  own  cadre. 

White  Hand  and  Cuban  Power  peevishly 
charge  that  Poder  Cubano  swipes  their  head- 
lines by  claiming  responsibility  for  ALL  acts 
of  violence,  some  of  which  the  other  strug- 
gling groups  have  committed. 
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with  all  the  various  organizations,  meth- 
ods and  philosophy,  there  Is  one  unified  utm 
of  the  militants:  to  return  the  Cuban  exiles 
to  a  "free"  Cuba,  no  matter  what  means 
mu.st  be  taken.  This,  despite  the  fact  that 
recent  studies  Indicate  the  vast  majority 
would  stay  In  Miami  even  If  Fidel  toppled. 

They  are  settled  here,  most  have  more 
physical  comforts  than  In  their  lower-middle 
class  pre-Castro  life.  Rather  than  provoke 
unp>opularlty  In  the  exile  community,  how- 
ever,  they  continue  to  profess  Cuban  super- 
patriotism. 

The  Identities  of  many  of  the  terrorists  in 
this  new-style  Cuban  Mafia  are  known,  but 
as  one  bombed-out  businessman  said,  "Why 
should  I  ask  for  a  second  dose?  I  do  not  wish 
to  discuss  the  matter  further."  He  termed 
It  "an  unfortunate  accident." 

His  associates  reckon  the  next  time  he  is 
asked  to  support  the  Cubans'  favorite 
charity — antl-Castrolsm — he  will  do  so  more 
readily. 

Meanwhile,  the  Miami-based  consuls  of 
countries  that  trade  with  Cuba  tremble  dally 
as  they  start  their  cars  ^a  bomb  was  wired 
to  the  Mexican  counsel's  auto),  open  their 
offices  (the  Spanish  National  Office  of  Tour- 
ism has  had  three  bombs  planted),  or  go 
into  their  homes  (a  bomb  exploded  In  the  ga- 
rage of  the  British  counsel's  Coral  Gables 
residence. ) 

Hardware  stores  do  a  brisk  trade  In  one- 
way mirrors  and  door-peepers.  Pear  lies  over 
the  Cuban  community  like  a  catafalque.  No- 
body wanu  to  do  anything  with  an  unex- 
pected present — It  could  be  a  time  bomb. 

One  businessman,  a  boat-builder,  recenily 
called  the  Hialeah  police  when  a  heavy. 
clumsUy-virrapped  package  arrived  from  an 
unknown  character  In  New  Jersey — where 
they  had  Just  uncovered  a  Cuban  arsenal. 
The  bomb  squad  unpacked  a  propeller  being 
sent  back  for  repair. 

The  police  and  the  FBI  reckon  they  have 
not  gathered  enough  legal  evidence  to  con- 
vict any  of  the  people  they  suspect  of  being 
terrorists.  They  wring  their  hands  and  ex- 
change bits  of  Information,  most  of  which  13 
obsolete  by  the  time  they  uncover  it. 

And  meanwhile,  the  Cuban  exiles  live  in  a 
clUnate  of  fear  they  thought  they  had 
escaped  when  they  fled  their  homeland. 

The  offenses  committed  by  the  terror- 
ists are  violations  of  local  laws,  but  there 
are  also  national  and  international  im- 
plications. For  these  reasons  I  have  had 
the  staff  of  the  Legal  and  Monetary 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  working  on  this 
matter. 

Various  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  are  concerned  with  en- 
forcement of  Federal  laws  involved  are 
within  the  subcommittee's  jurisdiction, 
including  the  Justice  Department,  the 
Bureau  of  Customs,  and  the  Coast  Guard. 
In  addition.  I  have  recently  written  to 
the  Attorney  General  as  follows: 

September  23,  1968. 
Hon.  Ramsey  Clark. 

The  Attorney  General.  Department  of  Justice. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  Recent 
terrorist  acUvltles  in  Miami  and  other  parts 
of  our  nation,  perpetrated  by  a  small  group 
of  Cuban  extremists,  are  endangering  Ameri- 
can lives  and  property. 

The  vast  majority  of  Cuban  exiles  have 
proven  to  be  exemplary  guests  In  otir  nation. 
However,  this  militant  minority  Is  violating 
not  only  our  local  laws  with  attacks  on 
foreign  ships  and  bombings  of  business 
places,  but  also  is  violating  a  host  of  Federal 
laws. 
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For  these  reasons,  I  seriously  urge  a  prompt 
and  thorough  Investigation  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  Immigration  au- 
thorities and  other  agencies  Involved  to  bring 
these  criminals  lO  justice. 

While  I  fully  su];qx>rt  the  legitimate  efforts 
of  the  Cuban  exiles  to  free  their  homeland, 
we  cannot  allow  a  terrorist  minority  to  jeop- 
ardize lives  and  blatantly  violate  our  laws 
m  the  name  of  patriotism. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dante  B.  Fascsll. 

Chairman. 
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TOWNSEND  PROPOSAL  EXPANDED 
TO  AID  ELDERLY.  OTHERS  IN 
NEED 


CUTBACKS  IN  SCHOOL  FUNDS 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  the  La- 
bor-HEW  appropriation  bill,  new  in  con- 
ference, contains  a  number  of  provisions 
in  disagreement  wherein  the  Senate  has 
increased  Federal  school  aid  funds  over 
the  amounts  in  the  House  bill  and.  in  a 
number  of  instances,  over  the  President's 
budget.  The  attached  editorial  from  the 
August  2  Rome  Daily  Sentinel  is  indic- 
ative of  the  widespread  public  support 
at  the  community  level  for  needed  funds 
for  our  schools. 

The  Nation's  children  are  the  Nation's 
future.  And  their  education  assures  the 
future  both  for  them  and  for  our  country. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  will 
have  the  vision  to  approve  these  needed 
funds.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Johnson  Citts  Rome  School  Aid 

Passing  almost  unnoticed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Impromptu  press  conference  the  other 
day  was  his  off-hand  reference  to  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  release  the  more 
than  90  million  dollars  Congress  had  au- 
thorized to  aid  schools  in  federally-Impacted 
areas. 

Rome  Is  such  an  area  because  of  the 
added  burden  placed  upon  it  by  the  chil- 
dren attending  our  schools  who  are  related 
to  Grlfliss  AFB.  Failure  to  release  these  funds 
win  cause  the  local  system  to  lose  approxi- 
mately S250,0O0  It  has  budgeted  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

These  funds  were  allocated  by  the  Con- 
gress only  after  considerable  study  and 
thought  In  both  houses  and  careful  con- 
sultation with  school  officials  from  all  over 
the  nation.  Including  a  representative  from 
Rome. 

Why  President  Johnson  chose  to  Ignore 
this  documentated  need  we  may  never  know. 
He  may  have  been  chastising  the  Senate  for 
failing  to  approve  his  Supreme  Court  des- 
ignations or  he  may  have  been  disturbed  at 
the  inflationary  implications  of  the  steel 
settlement.  He  can  point  to  the  mandate 
handed  him  by  Congress  to  save  (6  billion 
of  federal  spending. 

In  any  case,  the  Impact  on  the  school 
budget  will  be  considerable  and  the  neces- 
sary cuts  to  cover  the  loss  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  will  be  difficult  for  the  school 
board.  If  this  federal  money  Is  to  be  perma- 
nently cut  off,  the  costs  will  be  added  to  the 
local  tax  dollar. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  26.  1968 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
.several  Congresses.  I  have  offered  legis- 
lation proposed  by  the  Townsend  Foun- 
dation to  improve  economic  conditions 
of  the  Nation's  elderly. 

The  late  Dr.  Francis  Townsend  ac- 
complished much  during  his  lifetime  to 
focus  public  attention  on  this  great  need. 
In  my  judgment,  a  large  share  of  the 
credit  for  eventual  development  of  the 
piesent  social  security  program  rightly 
belongs  to  Dr.  Townsend  and  his  dedi- 
cated associates. 

The  gnawing  fear  of  the  future  felt  by 
millions  of  Americans  a  few  decades  ago 
now  has  diminished  and  the  phrase, 
"over  the  hill  to  the  poor  house."  no 
longer  is  commonplace. 

Most  of  us  win  agree,  however,  that 
further  improvements  in  our  present  sys- 
tem of  providing  security  for  older  Amer- 
icans and  the  pi'blic  assistance  programs 
may  be  both  necessary  and  desirable. 

In  the  90th  Congress  I  introduced  H.R. 
5930,  which  is  somewhat  different  from 
the  orlsinal  Townsend  bill.  In  addition 
to  providing  monetary  benefits  to  per- 
sons 60  and  above,  based  upon  minimum 
wage  standards,  it  also  would  assist  per- 
sons who  becomes  unemployed  due  to 
automation — students,  and  the  disabled. 

This  measure  contains  many  ideas 
worthy  of  exploration  and  as  a  matter 
of  public  service  I  feel  it  important  that 
the  proposal  be  before  the  Congress  in 
order  that  its  contents  receive  full  con- 
sideration in  developing  new  approaches 
to  meet  unfilled  needs. 

On  August  22.  Mr.  John  Doyle  El- 
liott, secretary  of  the  Townsend  Foun- 
dation, appeared  before  the  Democratic 
platform  committee  in  Chicago.  He  dis- 
cussed H.R.  5930  and  how  its  provisions 
could  be  made  apphcable  to  our  present 
society. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Elliott's  testi- 
mony: 

From  the  start,  of  the  social  security  Is- 
sue, over  thirty-three  years  ago.  It  was  my 
conviction  only  an  impoverishing  version  of 
.social  security  could  ever  result  from  the 
stingy  principles  and  policies  adopted  in 
1935 — aud  that  applying  the  already  obsolete 
rules  of  scarcity  would  cruelly  mismanage 
the  abundance  even  then  clearly  within  our 
grasp. 

Since  World  War  II,  virtually  every  Con- 
gress has  fulfilled  my  prophecy  by  passing 
ever  broader  Social  Security  Amendments, 
only  to  face  the  necessity  for  still  greater 
ones,  every  time.  The  growing  problem 
steadily  outran  the  feeble  remedy.  History's 
time's  run  out  for  mere  steps-ln-right-dlrec- 
tlons. 

When  he  signed  the  latest,  1967  Amend- 
ments. President  Johnson  created  a  new 
commission  "to  examine  any  and  every  plan, 
however  unconventional,  which  could  prom- 
ise a  constructive  advance  In  meeting  the 
Income  needs  of  all  the  American  people." 
A  most  encouraging  and  revealing  action  and 
announcement. 
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That  Commission,  The  President's  Com- 
mission on  Income  Maintenance  Programs, 
should  cornerstone  the  Institute  on  Retire- 
ment Income,  urged  by  the  Senate's  Special 
Committee  on  Aging — especially  in  view  of 
their  report  announcing  that  they've  at  last 
concluded  that  lack  of  income  "Is  now  more 
than  ever  the  MAJOR  PRpBLEM"  of  the 
elderly  (Senate  Report  No  1P98).  And,  even 
more  especially,  their  admonition  that  the 
situation  will  "steadily  worsen  unless  a 
genuinely  comprehensive  federal  action  Is 
fashioned." 

the  test   of  PROPHECY   IS  FULFILLMENT 

Facts:  In  spite  of  all  our  social  security 
programs  and  policies  (both  public  and  pri- 
vate, combined  with  all  other  iruxmie  people 
themselves  can  acquire ) .  those  over  65 
share  less  and  less,  year  by  year.  In  up-to-date 
income  and  living.  Analysis  of  Census  Bu- 
reau's annual  reports  (Series  P-60).  on  in- 
come-distribution lo  persons  by  age  and  sex, 
authentically  certifies  that  truth: 

In  1947.  persons  over  65  had  only  34.6% 
the  median  Income  of  persons  25  through  64. 
By  1964,  It  was  down  to  31<n— by  1965,  30.5';  . 
In  1966,  despite  the  7'i';  benefit  Increase 
by  the  1965  Amendments  (and  liberalization 
of  government,  labor  and  business  plans), 
it  fell  to  28.9',  —a  DROP  of  over  IS":;, !  Prom 
1947   to   1966. 

Even  had  the  1947  ratio  Improved,  say  to 
half  the  up-to-date,  adult  level.  It  would 
have  geen  a  severely  punishing  failure.  But, 
it  dropped  over  16' d 

In  recent  years,  this  decline  has  acceler- 
ated. In  1964,  men  over  65  had  a  median  In- 
come of  $2.037 — $2,904  LESS  than  men  55  to 
64  (women  over  65  had  $952 — S958  less  than 
women  55  to  64).  In  1965.  it  was  $2,116 — 
$3,134  LESS  for  men  ($984 — $1,035  less  for 
women).  In  1966.  it  was  $2,162 — $3,588  LESS 
for  men  ($1.087 — $1,129  less  for  women) . 

A  final  fact  completes  the  picture.  The 
same  source  shows  In  1947,  10.641,000  aged  65 
and  over — In  1966,  17.937.000 — Increased 
68.9'',  .  In  comparison.  In  1947  we  l.ad  72,- 
497.000  and  in  1966,  85,241,000  aged  25 
through  64 — Increased  only  17.6'~,  .  Thus, 
the  elderly  are  increasing  four  times  as 
rapidly  as  younger  adults.  From  1947  to  1959. 
the  ratio  was  but  SVi  to  1;  shovHng  it  to  be 
a  risiTig  one. 

In  .short,  steadily  greater  economic  depres- 
sion for  an  ever  greater  part)  of  our  adult 
population — to  whose  membefshlp  virtually 
ull  of  us  are  destined — the  aged. 

I  believe  nobody  can  require  a  more  un- 
answerable picture  of  failure.  Present  stingy 
programs  have  been  better  than  none:  but, 
imagination  can't  crasp  the  utterly  excuse- 
less  privation  and  denial  amidst  abundance 
endured  by  American  people  because  of  these 
mean  proirrams,  based  on  the  obsolete  rules 
of  scarcity.  Only  to  the  extent  that  we  wipe 
out  this  deflation  of  human  living  can  we 
ever  beat  inflation  which  is  its  inevitable 
counter-effect.  Nor  can  we  achieve  the  just 
equality  the  name  "America"  has  always 
promised — except  as  we  put  an  end  to  this 
bitter  inequality. 

Therefore,  our  leadership  at  last  calls  for 
real  answers  to  "the  Income  needs  of  all 
the  American  people."  That  call  not  only 
recognizes  the  failure  of  past  policies  (but 
for  which  that  call  would  never  come ) ,  but 
also  signifies  that  they  do  not  have  "ade- 
quate financial  mechanism"  to  Implement 
the  prosperity  which  must  move  In  If  poverty 
is  to  move  out. 

I — and  those  I  represent — have  known 
that  "mechanism"  over  all  past  years  of  this 
Issue.  My  personal  assignment  has  been  to 
preserve  it  and  to  develop  its  application  as 
our  country's  social  security  experience 
(under  present  programs)  unfolded  dvirlng 
these  past  three  decades.  ' 

Since  our  responsible  national  leadership 
has  now  withdrawn  Its  commitment  to  apply 
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progmna  baaed  on  the  old  prlnclplea  of  scar- 
city which  were  adopted  in  1936 — I  now  pre- 
sent that  "mechanism" — the  one,  do-the-Job 
plan.  First,  I  hereto  attach  a  completely 
drafted  bill — H.R.  5930,  sponsored  by  Rep. 
John  J.  McPall — which  completely  defines 
and  provides  for  the  rights,  purposes,  au- 
thorities, duties  and  ways-and-means  nec- 
essary to  end  the  problems  at  social  security 
and  poverty  In  this  land. 

Then,  I  herein  present  certain  pxirposes 
and  provisions  and  deal  with  certain  ques- 
tions as  to  this  bill's  necessity  for  the  pros- 
perity which  alone  can  displace  that  poverty. 

Purpose:  To  amend  Title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  a  national  pension 
for  retirement  at  age  60,  disability  and  cer- 
tain other  conditions.  Per  all  persona 
equally — sufficient  to  protect  even  benefici- 
aries with  no  resource  other  than  this  benefit 
from  poverty. 

Beneficiaries:  I  a)  All  persons  aged  60  and 
over,  or  disabled,  or  female  heads  (regardless 
of  age)  of  families  having  persons  under  age 
18  dependent  on  them  or  persons  aged  18  to 
35  engaged  in  full -course  educational,  or  vo- 
cational training  so  long  as  they  advance  In 
accordance  with  accredited  standards  in 
schools,  or  other  training  supervision  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
"  tlon.  ahd  Welfare — subject  to  tl  monthly  loss 
of  benefits  for  each  full  $2  earned  monthly 
In  employment,  or  self -employment.  In  excess 
of  $100  monthly — shall  be  fuU  and  equal, 
"primary,"  beneficiaries. 

(b)  All  persons  found  physically  ayid  men- 
tally competent,  but  whose  employment  has 
been  eliminated  by  changes  In  industry  and 
business  resulting  in  employers  having  no 
work  for  which  such  persons  are  qualified — 
subject  to  (2  monthly  loss  of  benefits  for 
each  full  $3  earned  in  employment,  or  self- 
employment — and  subject  to  such  persona 
(In  conunon  with  any  other  disabled  benefi- 
ciaries) fully  coop)eratlng  In  any  programs 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  qualify 
them  for  existing  and  available  employment 
consUtent  with  their  health  and  abilities 
shall  also  be  full,  "primary"  beneficiaries. 

(c)  All  persons  under  age  18  orphaned,  or 
otherwise  deprived  of  parental  support,  or 
dependent  on  any  of  the  above  "primary" 
beneficiaries — subject  to  $1  monthly  loss  of 
benefits  for  each  full  $2  earned  monthly  In 
employment,  or  self -employment  In  excess  of 
$50 — shall  be  entitled  to  one-third  of  the 
benefit  currently  being  paid  to  "primary" 
beneficiaries. 

Definition  of  poverty:  Sec.  230(11)  of  H.R. 
5930  (attached)  states.  "The  terms  poverty' 
and  'free  from  poverty'  refer  to  and  relate 
to  an  Individual's  having  or  lacking  sufficient 
money-Income  to  enable  him  reasonably 
to  command  fully  healthful  diet,  respectable 
clothing  and  housing,  full  medical  and  health 
Insurance  and  care,  normal  participation  In 
recreational,  social,  cultxiral  and  public  life 
and  affairs;  and  In  no  case  shall  such  money- 
Income  accruing  to  an  Individual  over  18 
years  of  age  be  justly  considered  to  amount 
to  less  than  the  money-Income  received  from 
a  regular  employment-rate  of  40  hours  a 
week  under  the  prevailing  Federal  Minimum 
Wage." 

Benefits:  In  view  of  the  above  definition  of 
poverty  and  the  requirement  that  the  bene- 
fits of  this  Act  "assure  persons  having  no 
resource  other  than  their  benefits  under  this 
title  freedom  from  poverty" — and  since  the 
Federal  Minimum  Wage  Is  $1.60  in  hour — 
the  full,  "primary"  benefit  now  would  not 
be  less  than  $260  a  month. 

Payment  of  benefits:  In  place  of  present 
Social  Security  taxes,  there  will  be  a  tax  of 
1%  for  the  first  six  months  under  this  Act 
on  the  gross  rnoney-receipts  of  all  persons 
and  companies  (except  the  first  $250  monthly 
of  personal  gross  receipts  will  be  exempt). 
Starting  with  the  seventh  and  every  third 
month  thereafter,  the  tax  rate  will  rise  '4  % , 
untu  It  reaches  2Vi,  %.  as  of  the  22nd  month. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Beginning  with  the  seventh  month,  after 
defraying  admlnlstratlye  costs  monthly  from 
each  month's  revenue,  respectively,  the  rev- 
enue from  the  first  month  will  be  distributed 
as  benefits — the  revenue  being  equally  di- 
vided by  the  number  of  full  benefits  eligible 
(taking  Into  account  the  number  of  full 
benefits  represented  by  all  the  various  par- 
tial benefits) ;   etc.,  each  succeeding  month. 

Section  312  of  HJl.  5930  provides  that  these 
benefits  wUl  absorb  all  benefits  under  pres- 
ent OASDI  programs.  Any  OASDI  benefits 
temporarily  greater  than  Initial  benefits 
under  this  Act  will  be  paid  at  full  rate  by 
using  needed  money  from  the  OASDI  Trust 
Funds.  Nobody  will  lose  any  benefit  already 
earned. 

The  need  and  cost  of  nearly  all  Public 
Aaslatance  will  automatically  be  absorbed  by 
benefits  under  this  Act.  Public  Assistance 
titles  should  not  be  repealed  because  excep- 
tional circumstances  In  individual  cases  and 
possible  catastrophes  might  find  the  bene- 
fits of  this  Act  temporarily  Inadequate. 

Before  turning  to  the  "financial  technol- 
ogy" through  which  such  benefits  are  to  be 
Implemented,  beneficially  to  all  honest  In- 
terests, let  us  note  certain  obvious  truths 
about  these  benefits.  First,  the  benefits  of 
this  Act  will  stand  the  permanently  and  tem- 
porarily unemployable  (as  distinguished 
from  linemployed  who  are  employable) 
solidly  on  a  "floor  of  prosperity"  below  which 
they  need  never  live.  Present  programs'  In- 
adequate benefits  literally  hang  people  un- 
der a  "celling  of  poverty" — right  In  the  midst 
of  Its  misery. 

Nobody  need  more  than  look  at  the  mil- 
lions— especially  our  ever-growing  legion  of 
elderly — who  are  unemployable,  to  realize 
that  until  we  establish  this  "fioor  of  pros- 
perity" below  which  all  i>er9ons  encounter- 
ing unemployablUty  need  not  live — we  won't 
conquer  poverty  and  Its  unjust  evils,  no 
matter  what  other  successes  and  glory  we 
achieve.  In  fact,  the  greater  our  other  suc- 
cesses and  glories,  the  less  Justified  becomes 
our  continued  allowance  of  poverty  In  any 
form! 

Second,  the  benefits  herein  proposed  must 
be  viewed  In  the  light  of  creating  what  other 
proposals  and  existing  programs  do  not — 
that  prosperity  (as  defined  above)  which 
must  replace  the  poverty  which  constitutes 
our  problem — and  our  danger  beyond  any- 
thing any  foreign  foe  may  venture. 

In  this  respect,  we  have  so-called  "pov- 
erty-lines" (as  promulgated  by  the  Soc.  Sec. 
Admin  )  and  "eligibility-criteria"  (per  war- 
on-poverty  officialdom  for  calibrating  Indi- 
viduals' needs  for  aid).  These  standards  are 
not  only  "ceilings  for  poverty"  under  which 
people  are  suspended,  right  In  poverty's 
mld.st;  they're  not  better  than  halfway  up 
out  of  it.  to  start  with!  Not.  at  least,  as  far 
as  freedom  from  want  is  concerned,  even 
though  superior  to  Public  Assistance  stand- 
ards, now.  In  most  States. 

These  "poverty-line"  and  "eligibility-cri- 
teria" standards  postulate  about  $3,300  a  year 
for  a  city  family  of  four  (parents  and  2  chil- 
dren I .  Lees  than  $70  a  month  per  person.  For 
a  rural  family.  It's  nearly  a  third  less.  Why, 
It  costs  $2  a  day  to  board  our  pet  cat  when 
we  have  to  be  away — in  a  cage!  Cat  and  dog 
pensions  for  p>eople?!  War  on  poverty?!?!  The 
irony  Is  this — these  "poverty-line"  and  "eligi- 
bility criteria"  standards  are  the  up-to-date 
"Betterments"  being  proposed  in  compli- 
ance tcHh  the  old.  obsolete  concepts  and 
rules  of  scarcity  on  which  present  policy  and 
programs  are  based!  And  they  are  better 
than  most  States  present  Public  Assistance 
guides — in  many  states,  extremely  better. 

On  the  other  hand,  effective  since  the  first 
of  this  year,  is  the  new  Federal  Minimum 
Wage — product  of  many,  many  years  of  testi- 
mony, study  and  debate.  It  Is  Congress'  own 
judgment  of  the  minimum.  money-Income 
for  an  individual  worker  to  keep  fit  to  work — 
the  minimum  for  which  we  may  consclen- 
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tlously  (and  In  law)  take  the  time,  life  of  an- 
other for  our  benefit,  or  profit. 

The  Minimum  Wage  Is  In  no  way  related 
to  whether  a  {lerson  Is  man,  or  woman.  In 
dty,  or  country.  Old,  or  young.  A  single,  un- 
attached  person;  the  only  breadwinner  of  a 
family:  or,  one  of  several  earning  members 
of  a  family.  It  Is  strictly  minimum,  as  of  the 
Individual  perton,  regardless  of  any  other 
consideration. 

It  Is  very  close  to  twice  that  for  a  single, 
unattached,  city  individual  by  the  "poverty- 
line"  and  "eligibility-criteria"  standards; 
nearly  thrice  that  for  a  country  Individual, 
It's  nearly  all  that  allotted  a  city  family  of 
four.  Nearly  half  again  that  accorded  a  fam- 
ily of  four  In  the  country. 

These  "Poverty-Line"  and  "Eligibility-Cri- 
teria" standards  are  right  down  In  the  pov- 
erty pit! 

They  can  never  lead  to  ending  poverty. 
Rather,  they  will  serve  to  perpetuate  It. 

Only  Instituting  the  floor  of  prosperity 
conceived  In  the  benefits  provided  by  the 
great,  national  pension  of  H.R.  5930 — the 
Pay-A)8-You-Go  Social  Security  and  Prosper- 
ity Insurance  Act — can  lead  to  the  end  of 
poverty  and  make  social  security  a  living  fact 
In  our  country.  Without  these  benefits,  pov- 
erty will  continue. 

Therefore,  I  advocate  that  the  Party  of 
Progress  and  Justice — the  Democratic  Party- 
adopt  In  1968  a  Platform  plank  declaring  this 
Party's  purpose  to  be  the  establishment  of 
that  floor  of  prosperity  below  which  Ameri- 
cans will  no  longer  need  to  live  to  the  end 
that  freedom  from  want  and  the  equality 
among  all  Americans  which  has  so  long 
evaded  us  will  be  achieved. 

The  retirement  test ;  This  Is  specified  above 
In  the  descriptions  of  the  various  benefici- 
aries. It  Is  of  utmost  importance  as  the  pro- 
vision which  inter-relates  equitably  the  \\n- 
employables  receiving  the  benefits  of  this 
plan  and  the  employed,  working  population. 
There  must  exist  a  thoroughly  defined  bridge 
between  the  employed  and  employable  and 
those  who  are  unemployable  both  in  the  nor- 
mal sense  (like  the  aged,  the  physically  and 
mentally  disabled)  and  In  the  sense  of  being 
wrongfully  retired  and  unemployable — their 
occupations  rendered  unworthy  of  hire  by 
progress  and  change,  for  example — or,  as  yet, 
not  having  obtained  the  education,  training, 
or  exjierience  to  command  existing  employ- 
ment. 

lA  my  research  and  analysis  and  study,  this 
$l-for  $2  ratio  between  benefits  and  earn- 
ings, this  specific  "retirement  test"  was  for- 
mulated. In  1955  and  1956,  constructing  bllU 
competently  to  embody  this  great-national- 
pension  concept.  It  was  applied.  It  called  for 
(and  HR.  5930  now  so  calls)  beneficiaries  to 
be  allowed  to  earn  $100  a  month  ($50  for  de- 
pendent children),  then  lose  $1  for  each  full 
$2,  monthly,  earned  In  employment,  or  self- 
employment. 

Workers  and  earners — especially  since 
spouses  win  have  exactly  the  same  retirement 
rights  and  benefits  as  workers  for  money- 
pay— workers  will  be  able  to  EASE  from  fu'.l 
employment  Into  retirement  over  a  significant 
si>an  of  years,  without  hardship.  A  worker 
win  be  eligible  at  60  completely  to  retire.  But. 
be  cotild  well  afford.  In  most  cases,  to  ease  up 
on  such  activities  as  overtime  and  other 
pressures,  say  Eifter  age  55 — or,  even,  if  healtli. 
or  other  Interests  so  advised,  after  age  50. 

With  the  spouse  acquiring  the  same  benefit 
at  60,  most  couples  could  well  afford  to  dis- 
count possible  earnings  in  favor  of  health. 
for  example.  In  the  years  prior  to  retirement 

On  the  other  hand,  many  workers — their 
spouse's  benefits  considered — being  averse  to 
retirement,  hale  and  hardy — they  need  not 
fully  retire.  A  worker  could  ease  up  on  his 
work  at  age  55  (or,  even.  50) — ease  Into 
partial  retirement  on  benefits  offset  by  earn- 
ings after  60 — and  continue  substantially 
productive  to  age  70,  or  even  older,  before 
becoming  fully  retired. 
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However,  let  this  be  clearly  realized:  The 
just  described  bridge  between  employment 
and  retirement  can  only  exist  desirably  and 
equitably  if  the  poverty-excluding  benefits 
of  this  plan  exlstl  Under  lesser  benefits  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  poverty-perpetuating, 
scarcity-conceived  benefits  of  present 
plans — and.  Just  as  bad,  under  the  "poverty- 
line"  and  "eligibility-criteria"  standards 
we've  discussed) — under  such  an  tl- prosperity 
schools  of  thought  and  program,  no  restilt 
worthy  of  the  name  American  can  be  re- 
motely hoped  for!  Let  alone  this  happy  "eas- 
ing" Into  retirement — and  out  I 

Without  these  benefits  and  the  prosperity 
only  they  embodied  in  our  Federal  Social 
Security  system  can  ever  provide,  the  needed 
and  inspiring,  juat  and  equality  fulfilling 
attainments  of  freedom  from  want  and  of 
happiness  successfully  pursued  are  out  of  the 
question. 

To  be  specific:  It  this  plan  were  now  our 
law,  the  primary  benefit  would  be  of  the 
order  of  $260  a  month,  $100,  plus  twice  $260 
($520),  would  be  $620  a  month — before  a 
worker  would  have  eliminated  his  whole 
tieneflt  by  earnings.  Such  a  worker  couldn't 
be  considered  as  retired — certainly  not 
Impoverished. 

In  the  same  light,  consider  the  disabled 
beneficiary.  The  disabled  could  strive  for  re- 
habilitation and  attain  whatever  productive 
and  occupational  ability  he  might  actually 
have  as  his  potential — realize  his  actual  po- 
tential, whatever  It  might  be.  In  all  respects, 
he  would  be  motivated  by  gain — handicapped 
by  no  penalty.  Let  all  Americans  be  so  in- 
sured— instead  of  facing  the  punishing  pov- 
erty, discrimination  and  degradations  past 
and  present — even  contemplated  policies 
embodyl 

Like  nothing  else  possible,  this  would  ac- 
tivate the  last  vestige  of  motivation  In  a  dis- 
abled p>erson  to  undertake,  strive  to  accom- 
plish and  master,  earn  and  serve — foster,  not 
penalize,  every  desirable  and  commendable 
pride  and  dignity.  But,  only  IP  the  "pros- 
perity-insuring" benefits  of  this  plan  are 
Instituted. 

Like  the  retired  elderly,  the  disabled  bene- 
ficiary will  be  able  to  EASE  In  and  out  of 
retirement,  as  opportunity,  health  and 
ability  appropriately  indicate. 

In  the  same  way,  dependent  children  will 
be  able  to  ease  Into  productive  occupation, 
aiding  m  family  support,  gaining  experience, 
funding  towards  future  education — with 
every  pride  based  on  full  equality  of  rights 
and  fully  respectable  position  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

Again,  however.  It  must  be  noted  that  no 
such  benefits  to  society  and  the  Image  of  our 
country  In  the  minds  of  Mankind  are  pos- 
sible, unless  there  exists  the  Social  Security- 
benefit  system  defined  and  provided  by  this 
Act. 

Surely.  I  don't  need  to  complete  the  list  of 
beneficiaries  and  the  application  of  this  re- 
tirement test — under  this  benefit  plan — any 
further.  Let  us  turn  to  the  essential  question 
of  the  "financial  mechanism  to  make  these 
potentials  realities." 

WATS    AND    MKANS THX    FINANCIAL 

TECHNOLOCT 

In  terms  of  amounts  of  money,  the  Pay- 
As-You-Go  Social  Security  and  Prosperity 
Insurance  Act  Is  virtually  unprecedented. 
Contemplating  not  less  than  25  million  pri- 
mary beneficiaries  at  a  monthly  benefit  prob- 
ably to  average  (taking  account  of  various 
deductions  via  retirement  tests,  etc.)  over 
$200  a  month — It  Is  of  the  order  of  a  probable 
$70  blUlon  a  year,  under  present  conditions 
and  standards;  this.  It  Is  always  to  be 
remembered,  however.  Is  also  the  measure  of 
the  value  of  the  losses  we  now  bear  because 
of  the  problems  this  will  solve.  An  Invest- 
ment In  prosperity  and  unfolding  economic 
growth  and  social  achievement  without 
precedent. 
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To  take  such  a  sum  out  of  wages,  salaries, 
profits,  etc.,  which  now  exist.  Is  out  of  the 
question.  Present,  scarcity-conceived  poli- 
cies and  programs  seem  to  have  approached 
the  limit  on  that  kind  of  thing — with  the 
poverty-stricken  results  that  should  have 
been  expected. 

Under  the  advent  of  abundance,  we  began 
the  production  of  a  new  commodity— it  goes 
under  such  names  as  sufficiency,  surplus 
and,  of  course,  abundance.  It  is  really  our 
constantly  growing  ability  to  produce;  not 
only  expanding,  but  accelerating  under  the 
Impact  of  such  wondrous  tools  as  automa- 
tion and,  now,  cybernation. 

It  is  out  of  this  new  productivity  which 
we've  so  frequently  failed  to  employ,  except 
in  ways  which  resulted  In  automation,  for 
example,  taking  Jobs,  Income  and  life  away 
from  people.  In  all  Justice  and  right,  such  a 
thing  as  automation  should  never  have  hurt 
anybody  and  should   have  benefited  all. 

I  believe  the  "ways  and  means" — the  sys- 
tem of  finance — presented  in  this  Pay-As- 
You-Qo  Social  Security  and  Prosperity  In- 
surance Act — win  create  new,  additional 
money  representing  such  new,  additional,  ex- 
panding productivity.  By  financing  the  bene- 
fits of  this  plan  uHth  this  new  money — In- 
stead of  money  detracted  from  existing  In- 
come— we  will  create  a  new  employing  force 
which  win  constantly  grow  In  direct  step 
with  our  ever-rising  productivity. 

Then  the  poverty  represented  now  by  the 
sorely  under-financed  people  who  would, 
domlnantly,  be  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
plan — that  poverty  will  be  replaced  by  a 
wondrous,  new  prosperity. 

Furthermore,  it  Is  a  prosperity  which  can 
never  exist  unless  exactly  the  things  pro- 
p>osed  in  this  plan  are  actually  done.  That  Is 
unanswerable  logic. 

Under  the  pressure  of  emergency,  or  neces- 
sity, we  have  done  this  sort  of  thing,  but 
without  definitively  realizing  that  we  were 
creating  "new  money"  for  new,  or  additional 
needs  and  purposes.  For  extmiple:  We  did  not 
finance  World  War  II  out  of  our  1935  to  1938 
economy — out  of  such  levels  of  wages,  sal- 
aries, profits,  etc. 

Congress  declared  "State  of  War"  the  law 
of  the  land.  Under  that  authority,  our  Gov- 
ernment Instituted  legal  contracts  with  In- 
dustry, business  and  labor  to  do  all  the 
things  to  achieve  victory.  These  contracts 
under  the  law  of  the  land  authorized  the 
additional,  new  money — by  contract  law — 
which  financed  the  entire  war-effort  and 
everything  directly  and  indirectly  connected 
with  It. 

It  was  not  financed  out  of  existing  money, 
or  production,  or  capital — like  the  mere  $35 
billion  a  year  national  income  previously  in 
force.  It  was  financed  out  of  our  unused 
productivity — by  the  legal  authorization, 
based  in  an  Act  of  Congress,  for  it  to  be 
done.  Overnight  unemplojrment  vanished 
everything  was  humming! 

Another  example :  The  last  Congress  added 
35  cents  an  hour  of  new  money — not  money 
out  of  existing  funds — to  every  employment 
contract  under  the  Federal  Minimum  Wage; 
raising  the  Minimum  Wage  from  $1.25  to 
$1.60  an  hour.  New  money,  not  money  out 
of  existing  Incomes,  by  a  universal  contract 
Imposed  by  Act  of  Congress  on  other  con- 
tracts, namely.  Minimum  Wage  employment 
contracts. 

Further  example:  Every  time  labor  and 
employers  institute  a  raise  in  wages,  etc.,  by 
newly  negotiated  emplojrment  contracts,  and 
for  nvimerous  other  benefits  as  well,  the 
same  thing  happens.  Contract  law  creates — 
authorizes — new,  additional  money  In  recog- 
nition of  new  productivity,  new  economic 
values,  economic  growth. 

Examples  and  experience  are  endless — but, 
they've  not  been  thought  of  In  this  light. 
Certainly  not  In  relationship  to  our  problems 
of  social  security  and  poverty.  Our  new  In- 
dustry of  space — that  of   electronics — they 
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are  not  burdens — they  are  sources  of  new 
employment  and  new  prosperity. 

That  Is  what  we  must  make  of  our  social 
security  and  poverty  problems — sources  of 
new  employment  and  prosperity.  Not  liens 
on  existing  Income  and  production.  This 
time,  we  must  do  It  consciously,  deliberate- 
ly— because  the  substance  of  value  involved 
Is  not  one  we  can  put  on  the  market  and 
sell — not  even  to  government.  Old  age  retire- 
ment years  can't  be  sold  to  somebody  else, 
for  example. 

Yet  It  Is  the  most  precious,  valuable  of  all 
forms  of  wealth — human  life  itself. 

For  years,  now,  with  rising  frequency, 
study  after  study  has  emerged  verifying  what 
many  of  us  clearly  discerned  In  the  1930's — 
that  we  have  the  wealth-producing  ablUty  to 
abolish  poverty.  But,  we  are  endlessly  ad- 
monished that  we  do  not  "possess  adequate 
financial  mechanisms  to  make  these  poten- 
tials realities." 

Section  214  of  the  Pay-As- You-Go  Social 
Security  and  Prosperity  Insurance  Act  pre- 
sents that  adequate  mechanism,  or  financial 
technology,  so  to  speak.  It  Is  a  tax  on  the 
gross  receipts  of  all  persons  and  companies, 
nationally. 

By  its  very  prima  facie  definition,  It  auto- 
matically applies  to  and  embraces  all  busi- 
ness contracts  and  transactions  executed  In 
the  whole  United  States  of  America. 

Therefore,  in  addition  to  all  the  wages, 
salaries,  profits,  commissions,  rents,  rates, 
fees,  dividends  royalties.  Interest,  capital 
gains  and  taxes  (which,  when  expended  by 
government  become  the  other  categories  of 
Incomes  to  people)  In  addition,  this  Act  will 
authorize  2<'2'"c  more  money.  Just  like  the 
extra  35  cents  an  hour  on  minimum  wages — 
by  the  same  authority — an  Act  of  Congress. 
Than  which  nothing  could  be  more  valid! 

With  that  money,  let  us  finance  the  retire- 
ment years,  life  under  disablement,  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  family's  lost  breadwinner,  full 
support  for  the  qualified  student  to  procure 
the  full  education  God  gave  him  the  ability 
to  acquire  and  the  character  to  desire — and 
support  for  those  whose  Jobs  are  destroyed 
incident  to  progress. 

There  Is  the  missing  "mechanism" — the 
"financial  mechanism"  to  make  our  poten- 
tials to  abolish  poverty  Into  reahtles. 

Observe  certain  obvious  facts:  The  gross 
receipts  of  all  persons  and  companies  ex- 
actly equal  all  the  wages,  salaries,  profits, 
rents,  rates,  commissions  etc.,  of  all  persons 
and  companies.  The  same  sum  of  all  these 
forms  of  Income  to  people  and  companies 
also  exactly  equals  the  price-cosf  structure 
of  all  goods,  commodities  and  services.  Money 
is  the  common  denominator  of  all  such 
values  agreed,  contracted — and  consequently 
is  the  medium  of  their  exchange.  For  peo- 
ple, that  same  money  Is  the  very  license  to 
live. 

The  auto  manufacturers  and  allied  indus- 
tries, by  contract  with  the  unions,  created 
pensions  and  numerous  other  considerations. 
For  the  30-years-in-the-industry  worker 
they  created  very  much  the  same  retirement 
finance  this  plan  will  create  for  all  the 
American  people.  Of  course,  for  the  15-year 
worker  they  could  do  only  half  as  well  and 
for  others  accordingly.  But  this  Act  will  cover 
all  employment  of  all  the  people  all  the  time. 

There  is  no  good  reason  at  all  why  we 
can't — by  this  universal  contract  of  the  gross 
receipts  tax — based  on  the  gross,  current,  dol- 
lar value  of  all  other  contracts,  transactions 
and  incomes — proi'tde  exactly  such  fine  social 
security  and  freedom  from  poverty  for  all 
the  American  people. 

No  reason  why  we  can't,  as  the  President 
requested  via  the  Commission  an  Income 
Maintenance  Programs,  "meet  the  income 
needs  of  all  the  American  people"  in  all  the 
areas  of  life  and  its  contingencies  reflected 
in  the  benefit  categories  of  Social  Security 
and  this  Act. 

No  matter  how  these  problems  may  ever  be 
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replaced  by  blessed,  happy  solutions,  precise- 
ly  th,e  things  defined  and  provided  by  this 
plan  will  hove  to  be  done — most  especially 
of  all,  the  authorization  will  have  to  be  made 
of  the  new.  extra  money  to  finance  ex- 
actly the  benefits,  or  income  to  people  herein 
proposed. 

I  believe  no  other  thing — had  we  had  It 
In  the  past — would  have  done  so  much  good 
for  our  people,  or  been  so  mightily  to  the 
credit  of  our  country  In  the  conscience  of 
Mankind  as  would  this  plan.  While  we've 
foregone  that  profit — yet.  by  the  same  reason 
and  merit  no  other  thing  can  do  so  much 
good,  in  the  same  areas,  and  for  the  same 
reasons  in  the  future. 

KVALUATIONS 

The  "universal  contract"  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts tax  will  (under  any  given  rate)  auto- 
matically alter  Its  yield  of  money-revenue  in 
direct  ratio  to  any  and  all  economic  advances 
and  or  any  other  changes.  The  benefits  will 
not  be  left  stranded  behind  the  times,  so 
notoriously  and  punlshlngly  the  case  with 
most  present  and  past  programs. 

Unlike  even  present,  unique  and  rare  pro- 
grams (and  proposals)  altering  benefits  In 
compensation  for  changes  in  cost-of-living 
and.  lately  waking  up.  for  changes  In  stand- 
■ards-of'llvlug.  too — this  Act  will  not  wait  for 
changes  to  take  place  and  for  accommoda- 
tion of  benefits  to  them.  The  revenue  will 
automatically  increase  and  Its  distribution 
will  automatically  and  swiftly  be  reflected  In 
benefits. 

Whenever,  due  to  technical  progress,  or 
any  other  cause,  a  development  occurs  which 
would,  otherwise,  cause  unemployment,  or 
displacement  of  Jobs — even  their  elimina- 
tion— this  gross  receipts  tax  will  automati- 
cally cause  this  new.  different  form  of  pro- 
ductivity to  produce  money-revenue  to  fi- 
nance new  demand,  hence  new  employment. 

No  other  "mechanism"  can  so  meticu- 
lously, so  automatloally.  fully  have  this 
result 

The  definition  of  gross  Income — gross 
receipts,  adopted  In  H.R.  5930.  embodying 
this  plan.  Is  taken  directly  from  the  Indiana 
Gross  Income  Tax  Act.  in  operation  since 
1934.  There  Is  no  question,  therefore,  as  to  Its 
administrative  efficacy.  An  entirely  similar 
system  has  been  In  operation,  with  famed 
administrative  efficiency,  for  the  same  period. 
In  HawaU. 

The  specific  adoption  of  the  Indiana 
definition  of  the  tax-base  forecloses  what 
may  be  termed  "academic"  arguments — or 
strategems  of  reactlonlsm.  For  example, 
those  who  always  cry  "Inflation!" — or.  those 
who  I  not  thinking,  merely  reacting  vocally) 
allege  that  such  a  tax  would  "pyramid" 
prices  as  goods  were  sold  from  the  manufac- 
turer to  the  retailer  to  customers  (with  the 
numerous  steps  Intervening) — thus,  they 
claim.  Inflating  prices. 

Without  having  to  examine  such  argu- 
ments at  aU,  the  Indiana  experience  auto- 
matically renders  them  nil — because.  If  they 
held  any  truth.  Indiana  could  not  have  kept 
It  in  operation  a  few  months,  let  alone  34 
years! 

Had  we  been  so  foresighted  and  morally 
concerned  In  the  past  as  to  realize  when  our 
greet  progress,  necessary  for  the  betterment 
of  ail  of  us.  Involved  injury  and  loss  to  some 
of  us,  we  should  have  fully  compensated 
those  injured,  or  damaged — that  realization 
could  have  enabled  us  to  face  the  problems 
In  their  Infancy.  We  could  have  headed  off 
the  history  of  lagging  social  Justice  dogging 
our  wondrous  technical  progress.  Today,  the 
results  of  that  failure,  morally  and  other- 
wise. In  flame  and  riot,  bid  lu  to  honor  Jus- 
tice in  the  fullest  way — and  promptly — 
from  here  out. 

This  line  of  perception  calls  attention  to 
the  losses  and  costs  to  all  of  us  which  our 
failure  to  precelve  and  do  these  things  we 
ought  to  have  done  has  caused  us.  as  a  people, 
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and   In   terms   at   the   strength,   unity   and 
prestige  of  our  country  In  the  world. 

A  look  at  any  recent  monthly  Issue  of  the 
Social  Security  Bulletin  shows  the  expendi- 
tures for  outrageously  Inadequate  benefits 
and  results — yet  totalling  some  $30  billion 
a  year!  And  all  of  It — together  with  all 
other  public  and  private  efforts  combined — 
have  actually  lost  ground  (as  I  documented 
early  In  this  testimony)  against  the  prob- 
lems. 

All  those  and  Inestimable  resulting  losses 
and  costs  will  be  abridged,  absorbed  by  this 
program — plus  successful  ending  of  the 
problems'  evil  damage,  too — a  double  payoff. 

Actually,  the  Indirect  losses  have  been 
repreaented  and  manifested  by  our  numerous 
"reoesslons."  Listing  here  would  be  endless 
and  to  little  end.  Anybody  caring  to  recall 
them  will  soon  realize  that  the  value  lost 
of  Idle  men,  Idle  money  and  Idle  machines 
and  plant  capacity,  since,  say,  1930,  Is  a 
figure  much  greater  than  the  cost  of  World 
Warn. 

There  are  also  the  Intangible  losses,  not 
measurable  in  money,  weights  and  rules.  The 
loss  of  heart  and  faith  among  our  people — 
the  failure  and  penury  and  dependence  where 
respectable  success  and  Justified  pride  should 
have  known  fulfillment — our  tarnished  Image 
to  the  world  Indicate  Its  nature. 

Had  we  done  these  things  for  people — 
prospering  Instead  of  lmp>overlshed  retire- 
ment— decent  care  and  support  In  disability 
and  in  family  loss  of  the  breadwinner — edu- 
cating those  denied  It— decent,  poverty-free 
support  of  those  denied  hire  by  the  Impact 
of  automation  and  other  progress  until  they 
could  acquire  new.  employable  skills: 

Had  we  done  these  things  for  the  freedom 
.^nd  prosperity  of  people,  we'd  have  prospered 
our  country  beyond  estimate.  We'd  have 
made  the  mightiest  Investment  In  national 
glory  and  human  betterment  ever  yet  con- 
ceived. 

How  in  the  past,  how  In  the  future  c.in  we 
better  employ  our  money  and  wealth? 

In  terms  of  evaluation,  let  us  look  at  the 
question  of  Inflation.  Whenever  proposals  to 
advance  social  Justice  by  any  use  of  money 
have  been  made.  "Inflation!"  they  cried. 

Under  this  plan,  there  will  be  no  Inflation- 
ary effects — because  It  Is  dedicated  explicitly 
to  one.  direct  thing,  namely,  to  reflate  the 
deflated  human  life  In  our  economy.  If  any- 
thing Is  not  Inflationary,  that's  It! 

By  Its  very  definition,  the  gross  receipts 
tax  on  all  persons  and  companies  will  draw 
revenue  from  all  economic  activities  and 
functions — those  tending  to  result  in  infla- 
tion, those  tending  to  result  In  deflation.  In- 
cluded. That  revenue  will  be  channeled  to 
finance  human  living  and  economic  opera- 
tions at  the  average  levels,  the  norms.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  uon- inflationary  than  that. 

ExpUclty.  it  Is  the  most  an tl- Inflationary, 
antl-deflatlonary.  pro-stablllzlng  possible 
program. 

Should  It  not  be  asked.  "How  can  anybody 
stand  beside  Liberty  In  New  York  Harbor, 
behold  tbe  multl-multl-blUlon  dollar  skyline 
of  Manhattan — then,  contemplate  the  ghet- 
tos of  Harlem — yet  fall  to  comprehend  where 
the  inflation  really  Is?" 

Or.  "How  behold  the  stupendoxis  rocketing 
of  California  to  the  status  of  Niunber  One 
State,  surpassing  even  New  York — then,  con- 
template the  ghettos  of  Watts — yet  fall  to 
see  where  the  Inflation  Is  and  where  It  Is 
not — and  where  the  deflation  must  be  made, 
before  Inflation  Is  ever  going  to  be  deflated?" 
I  don't  think  persuasion  on  this  point  re- 
quires any  excursion  around  the  whole  coun- 
try to  establish  the  point. 

Yet  those  and  like  ghettos  are  but  a  part 
of  the  real,  whole  one.  In  every  community 
In  our  land,  there's  the  ghetto  of  our  elderly 
whose  average  member  lives  on  but  a  third 
(In  fact  less)  of  the  up-to-date,  adult  stand- 
ard of  Income,  the  very  license  to  live — with 
multitudes  faring  much,  much  worse!  Then, 
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there's  the  misery  of  the  disabled  and  the 
families  deprived  of  parental  support.  Tho«e 
like  the  coal  miners  with  their  skills  ren- 
dered obsolete  and  valueless  by  the  very 
progress  which  Is  so  essential  to  our  general 
betterment;  and  those  lacking  In  the  tools 
of  education  and  training.  There  Is  the  real 
ghetto — sprawling  from  coast  to  coast 

Inflation  and  all  that  gbettolsm  ore  both 
products  of  the  same  failure  to  recognize 
abundance  and  Its  nature— mlstaklngly  try- 
ing to  manage  abundance  by  the  obsolete, 
punishing  rules  of  scarcity.  The  unhealthy, 
destructive  Immoral  poison  of  that  injustice 
has  been  accumulating  now  for  a  solid  min- 
imum of  40  years. 

I  don't  believe  we  have  time  remaining  to 
play  with  palliatives  for  another  span  of 
years — rather  I  believe  we  have  but  lime,  as 
a  major  national  project,  to  take  the  lull 
actions  necessary,  now.  promptly  to  wipe 
out  poverty.  Let  us  no  longer  squander  "His- 
tory's precious  gift  of  time."  The  things 
spelled  out  In  this  plan  must  come  to  pass. 

I  resjjectfully  urge,  therefore,  that  the 
American  Party  of  Progress — the  Democratic 
Party — adopt  and  promote  a  Platform  Plank 
to  establish  a  floor  to  prosperity  below  wlilch 
Americans  will  no  longer  need  to  live — to 
replace  the  mean,  discriminatory  concepts  ol 
scarcity  which  have  defeated  fulfillment  of 
our  coxmtry's  promise  of  liberty  and  Justice 
to  all — honest  equality. 

Profoundly  grateful  that  In  this  year  1968 
the  truth  has  focused  and  the  President  has 
directed  at  last  that  we  must  "examine  any 
and  every  plan".  I  am  proud  to  present  Uils 
plan,  the  Pay-As- You-Go  Social  Security  and 
Prosperity  Insurance  Act  and  H  R.  5930  em- 
bodjrlng  It — confident  that  the  time  Is  at 
hand  when  the  great  achievement  In  human 
betterment  and  world-lnsplrlng  unfolding  of 
a  new  order  of  human  freedom,  which  this 
plan  win  provide,  will  be  called  for  by  our 
country. 


GEORGE  WALLACE— AN  ANSWER? 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE? 

Thursday,  September  26.  1968 

\  Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
Ike  to  take  this  opportunity  to  introduce 
i  few  questions  and  facts  about  George 
Wallace  that  may  be  of  interest  to  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  who  will 
shortly  cast  their  ballots  for  our  next 
President. 
FOtrm  gxTESTTONs  TO  ASK  TOtmsru  aboxjt 

WALLACE 

Would  you  really  want  George  Wal- 
lace's finger  on  the  "button"? 

Who  are  Wallace's  associates  who 
might  become  Cabinet  oflBcers  or  other 
Government  leaders? 

Does  Wallace  have  any  program  for 
America  beyond  the  two-point  speech  he 
uses  constantly? 

Without  sufiBcient  Congressmen  from 
his  party  serving  in  Washington,  how 
does  Wallace  plan  to  bring  about  the 
changes  he  talks  about? 

WALLACE  CAN  SAT  ANTTHINC DELIVER  NOTHING 

Wallace  has  no  party  structure  be- 
hind him.  There  is  no  slate  of  congres- 
sional candidates  or  even  courthouse 
candidates  included  in  his  American  In- 
dependent Party  campaign.  The  AIP  is 
not  a  third  party,  it  is  a  nonparty.  It  is 
one  man  running  for  the  Nation's  top 
Job  with  no  officials  to  back  him  should 
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he  be  elected.  Our  system  of  government 
was  established  with  checks  and  bal- 
ances so  that  no  one  man  could  seize 
total  power.  The  American  people  hardly 
want  a  change  in  that  philosophy. 

WALLACE    RECORD   DOEB    NOT    REFLECT    HIS 
PROMISES 

His  record  as  Governor  shows  fiscal 
irresponsibility  with  budgets  up  50  per- 
cent and  bonded  State  indebtedness  at 
all-time  high.— Piom  the  Bureau  of  Cen- 
sus reports  on  State  government  finances 
and  the  annual  reports  of  the  State 
comptroller  of  Alabama  for  1963  and 
1966. 

His  record  shows  that  centralized  State 
power  at  the  expense  of  local  govern- 
ment was  preferred  in  Wallace  adminls- 
trations.— Prom  an  article  by  Victor 
Gold.  "The  Rise  and  Stand  of  George 
Corley  Wallace,"  Human  Events,  Janu- 
ary 27, 1968. 

His  record  shows  that  Alabama  took 
$2  in  Federal  funds  for  every  dollar  it 
paid  into  the  Federal  Government  under 
Wallace  rule. — Prom  a  special  report  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  "Selected  Fed- 
eral Expenditures  and  Total  Tax  Collec- 
tions by  State.  F.scal  Year  1967." 

His  record  shows  that  while  Wallace 
was  Govenior  the  crime  increase  in  Ala- 
bama was  consistently  greater  than  the 
national  rate  of  increase— From  the 
Uniform  Crime  Report  for  the  United 
States,  published  annually  by  the  FBI. 

ALABAMA    UNDER    WALLACE    WING 

Of  interest  to  wage  earners:  Alabama 
ranked  48th  among  the  States  in  per 
capita  income.  $900  below  national  av- 
eiage.— From  the  Survey  of  Current 
Business,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
August  1968. 

Of  interest  to  parents:  Alabama 
ranked  48th  among  the  States  in  money 
spent  per  pupil  in  public  schools.  Also 
had  one  of  the  highest  illiteracy  rates 
in  the  Nation. — Prom  Estimates  of 
School  Statistics,  National  Education  As- 
sociation, published  annually. 

A      most      important      point      about      WALLACE 

Wallace  cannot  win  nationwide.  By 
voting  for  Wallace  you  are  really  throw- 
ing away  your  one  chance  of  getting 
something  better  for  your  country. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  GEOGRAPHY 
IN  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  CUR- 
RICULUM 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

of   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  26.  1968 

Mr,  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
next  October  begins  the  50th  anniver- 
sary year  of  the  School  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, Georgetown  University.  The  school 
is  now  in  the  process  of  revising  its  cur- 
riculum in  the  hope  of  making  it  even 
more  effective  in  preparing  young  men 
and  women  for  serving  their  country 
abroad.  As  the  Nation's  oldest  institution 
for  the  training  of  personnel  for  careers 
in  both  diplomacy  and  trade,  the  School 
of  Foreign  Service  has  produced  in  its 
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half  century  an  impressive  number  of 
graduates. 

Dr.  Hunter,  a  professor  of  geopolitics 
at  the  School  of  Foreign  Service  for  22 
years,  has  written  an  interesting  and 
informative  article  about  the  importance 
of  geography  in  the  school's  curriculum. 
As  a  protege  and  associate  of  Dr.  Ed- 
mund A.  Walsh,  S.J.,  the  school's  founder, 
Dr.  Hunter  outlines  the  Integral  role  of 
a  broad  interrelated  background  in  gov- 
ernment, economics,  history,  language, 
philosophy,  and  geography  seen  in  the 
school's  original  structure.  This,  rather 
than  any  specialized  or  narrow  training, 
would  best  prepare  men  to  grapple  with 
the  problems  of  international  relations 
and  foreign  trade.  Because  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  development,  not  only  to 
other  colleges  and  universities  but  also 
to  those  who  are  intending  to  prepare 
themselves  for  service  abroad,  I  submit 
the  article  for  inclusion  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Some  Thoughts  and  Observations  on  Geog- 
raphy AT  Georgetown  Universfty 
(By  James  M.  Hunter) 
•What's  in  a  name?"  Shakespeare  cast  his 
thought  to  roses,  but  herein  attention  Is  di- 
rected to  the  following:  (1)  School  of  For- 
eign Service,  (2)  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  (3)  Geography.  There  Is  more  than  an 
adequate  reason  for  this  since  It  Is  felt  that 
the  vnr'.ety  of  Interpretatlors  involved  has. 
In  part.  Influenced  the  present  status  of  this 
University.  No  more  than  a  passing  glance 
can  be  devoted  to  the  first  two  items.  How- 
ever. It  should  be  sufficient  to  raise  a  vital 
and  fundamental  question  without  being 
presumptuous  enough  to  assume  the  true 
knowledge  of  each.  The  third  case  is  entirely 
different.  It  Involves  a  chosen  discipline,  a 
life's  work  and  a  desire  for  a  Just  treatment 
of  a  noble  science.  Hence,  the  third  Item  ran 
be  analyzed  with  authority  while  only  gen- 
eralizations will  be  made  on  one  and  two. 

It  seems  well  within  the  realm  of  reason  to 
assume  that  the  graduates  of  the  School  of 
Foreign  Service  should  be  able  to  attain  posi- 
tions overseas  with  either  private  enterprise 
or  the  government.  This  situation  obviously 
requires  a  sound  knowledge  of  areas  outside 
of  but  related  to  the  United  States  if  the 
individual  Is  to  perform  his  functions  at  the 
highest  degree  of  efficiency.  Of  course  there 
may  be  many  other  goals  but  It  Is  question- 
able that  any  could  be  considered  more 
fundamental. 

Excluding  the  fact  that  In  some  cases  the 
parents  select  the  course  and  school,  It  also 
should  be  considered  that  each  student  was 
motivated.  In  part,  to  this  specific  choice 
through  a  definite  Interest,  of  one  sort  or 
another.  In  foreign  regions,  and  that  some- 
day It  is  well  within  the  realm  of  possibili- 
ties that  he  will  be  required  to  understand 
and  work  in  one  of  them.  Had  he  wanted 
merely  a  major  In  Economics,  History  or  Gov- 
ernment hU  logical  action  would  have  car- 
ried him  to  a  different  school  within  the 
Unlversltv.  This  generalization  Is  Indeed 
brief  but  who  can  deny,  with  sound  logical 
reasons,  that  foreign  service  automatically 
involves  foreign  areas?  By  Implication  this 
Is  also  in  the  name  of  the  School. 

In  contrast  with  the  former.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  main  purpose  and  function  of 
any  Liberal  Arts  program  would  be  to  edu- 
cate students  in  any  or  all  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  to  assure  that  within  that 
process  there  Is  a  liberalization  that  will  ex- 
trlcatt  the  mind  from  the  bonds  of  pro- 
vincialism or  any  other  stultifying  force.  To 
be  sure,  the  method  and  procedure  to  this 
goal  win  vary  from  school  to  school  Just  as 
the  desire  and  ability  of  the  students  in- 
volved will  not  be  constont.  Still  the  funda- 
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mental    function,    as    found    In   the    name, 
remains  similar.  Any  student  in  any  Uberal 
Arts  program  should  find  avaUable  the  widest 
possible  variety  of  disciplines  for  his  selec- 
tion of  a  major,  along  with  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  courses  therein.  Any  school  which  at- 
tains this  goal   with  the  highest  degree  of 
efficiency    will    never    want   for    faculty,    fi- 
nances or  students.  AU  students  should  not 
be  "poured"  Into  the  same  mold.  The  Uni- 
versity should  fit  the  needs  of  the  students. 
At  Georgetown  University  a  basic  problem 
of  ctirrlculum  Is  found  within  each  of  the 
before  menUoned  schools  and  also  exists  as 
a    vital    question    between    them.    Students 
who  select  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Science  pro- 
gram  lire   able   to   graduate   with   credit   In 
all  the  courses  found  In  the  present  Foreign 
Service  curriculum  and  In  addition  will  have 
a   definite   major   such   as   History,   Govern- 
ment or  Economics.  On  the  other  hand  it 
can  be  stated,  that  the  graduate  of  the  School 
of  Foreign  Service  vrtll  hold  credits  In  most 
of    the    courses    found    In    the    Liberal    Arta 
program,   but  will   not  have   a   major   In   a 
specific  discipline.  At  this  time  there  Is  noth- 
ing  unique  or   different   to  dlstlnguUh   the 
graduate  of  the  Foreign  Service  School.  Basi- 
cally he  has  the  same  curriculum  as  is  found 
in   the  Liberal   Arts  program.   "What's  In  a 
name?"  Shakespeare  continued  "That  which 
we  call  a  rose  By  any  other  name  would  smell 
as  sweet".  The  curriculum  of  the  School  of 
Foreign  Service  has  the  smell  of  Liberal  Arts. 
How  could  changes  In  the  currlculiun  of 
each   school   benefit   the  students   and   the 
University.  A  fuU   answer  to  this  question 
cannot   be  stated   by  any  single   Individual. 
However,  constructive  suggestions  are  apt  to 
come  from  almost  anyone.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  suggestions  vrtll  fit  the  Utier  descrip- 
tion: (1)  the  Liberal  Arts  and  .Science  School 
must  expand  Its  selection  of  majors;  (2)  Each 
Department  must  be  free  to  develop  a  basic 
format  which  will  be  essential  and  adequate 
for   that   discipline   and    for   the   variety   of 
student:     (3)     Among    the    many    addltloiis 
should  be  the  science  of  Geography.   (4)   All 
disciplines    must    be    received    as    equals    In 
status.  If  this  sounds  ideaUstlc,  It  is  no  more 
so  than  the  motto  "educate  the  whole  man. 
In  fact  the  latter  Is  possible  only  when  all 
the  former  are  available. 

Likewise  suggestions  to  strengthen  the 
Foreign  Service  School  can  be  enumerated: 
(1)  Reexamination  of  the  curriculum  as  It 
existed  in  1946.  for  example,  could  reveal  the 
unique  quality  and  purpose  of  the  School. 
This  is  not  a  process  of  "going  backwards 
Instead  of  forward".  Indeed  It  could  be  a 
p.irtlal  solution  to  solving  the  future.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  found  that  around  that 
date  or  shortly  thereafter  "the  baby  was 
thrown  out  with  the  bathwater"!;  (2)  Geog- 
raphy Is  primary  to  an  adequate  education 
and  preparation  for  forelfjn  service;  (3)  Each 
course,  and  Indeed  the  sequence  of  courses 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  primary  func- 
tion of  the  school.  Thus  a  given  course  in 
one  school  should  be  geared  and  numbered 
for  that  school  and  any  substitution  of 
courses  between  the  schools  should  be  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  department  ad- 
visor and  the  evident  need  and  Interest  of 
the  student.  It  can  be  seen  that  a  common 
problem,  for  both  schools.  Is  the  lack  of  a 
viable  geography  program.  The  remainder  of 
this  article  Is  devoted  to  that  problem. 

Geography  Is  a  Science.  It  Is  and  has  been 
a  very  respected  academic  discipline  and  pro- 
gram in  leading  Universities  all  over  the 
world  for  hundreds  of  years.  Upon  gradua- 
tion vast  numbers  find  employment  as  geog- 
raphers in  Education,  Industry,  Agriculture 
and  Research.  Governments  find  that  It  is  of 
primary  Importance  In  the  formation.  Inter- 
pretation and  Implementation  of  state  policy, 
domestic  and  foreign.  However,  contrary  to 
common  thought  at  Georgetown  University. 
Geography  <s  not  the  science  of  the  planet 
Earth.  It  is  not  the  study  of  the  relationship 
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between  man  and  th«  natural  environment 
and  neither  U  tt«  content  that  of  tb«  adjUBt- 
menta  man  haa  made  to  hla  environment. 
Plnally  and  most  emphatically,  Geography  la 
not  the  prooeaa  of  memorization  of  facta  and 
place  names. 

The  above  are  factual  statementa.  To  any- 
one doubting  them  or  who  may  want  to 
challenge  the  nature  of  geography  it  would 
be  only  an  elementary  taak  Jn  reaearcb  to 
find,  within  the  span  of  a  few  hours,  vaat 
and  slgnlflcant  verlflcatlon.  Such  literature 
la  available  and  acceaalble  for  all  who  are 
Interested.  Therefore  It  would  seem  fair  and 
logical  to  asaume  that  the  majority,  if  this 
la  the  character  of  the  procesa.  of  those 
molding  academic  policy  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity over  the  paat  fifteen  years  or  so  have 
(1)  never  been  able  to  comprehend  that  the 
above  are  facta:  (3)  they  disbelieve  them 
but  have  not  researched  them;  or  (3)  they 
hold  predellctlona  along  with  an  unwar- 
ranted hierarchy  of  dUclpUnes  and  other 
prejudices  But  before  going  any  further  let 
It  be  flrmly  stated,  however,  that  this  short 
article  does  not  Involve  personalltlee.  It  la 
not  directed  toward  any  one  Individual  nor 
any  one  group.  Such  an  attitude,  although 
prevalent  at  Georgetown.  U  really  of  little 
value  since  It  generally  falls  to  reach  to  the 
basic  Issues.  In  fact  this  article  Is  merely 
an  honest  response  to  an  Invitation  and  the 
sole  purpose  of  It  Involves  the  desire  to 
strengthen  the  University  by  a  reaffirmation 
of  geography  and  thus  contribute  at  least 
to  the  fulflllment  of  a  basic  need  of  the 
students  of  the  Walsh  School  of  Foreign 
Service.  The  intent  U  to  be  objective  and  to 
approach  the  subject  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  set  down  in  "Mores  of  Methodologi- 
cal Writing"  (R.  Hartshorne.  The  Nature  of 
Geography,  Association  of  American  Geog- 
raphers I . 

In  1946  when  students  were  returning  to 
the  University  after  the  second  World  War 
and  also,  in  many  cases,  after  extended  travel 
which  had  Increased  their  informal  knowl- 
edge of  the  known  habitat  of  man.  this 
University  had  the  beginnings  of  a  formal 
program  In  Geography  It  was  not  comparable 
to  the  level  otTered  by  other  Institutions. 
However,  the  prospects  of  a  future  situation 
were  presented  In  a  charming  and  favorable 
manner  when  this  writer  accepted  the  In- 
vitation to  Join  the  faculty.  Progress  and 
development  were  assured. 

At  that  time  six  semester  hotirs  were  re- 
quired m  the  CoUege  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Foreign 
Service  would  have  ten  hours  and  several  In 
allied  fields.  For  the  next  several  years  the 
former  school  had  many  different  teachers 
and  none  was  satisfied  with  the  slight  prog- 
ress. Each  of  these  men  In  turn  sought  and 
found  productive  positions.  It  is  apparent 
the  program  had  to  face  far  too  many  un- 
necessary obstacles.  Nongeographers  created 
geographic  policy.  Later,  after  the  unification 
of  the  staffs  In  the  two  schools,  it  was  finally 
possible  for  this  writer  to  recommend  two 
students  with  a  major  In  Geography  for  the 
Baccalaureate  degree.  One  was  given  recog- 
nition by  the  National  Council  for  Geograph- 
ic Education  for  his  scholarship.  In  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  it  can  be  said 
emphatically  that  Geography  has  never  been 
granted  equal  status  with  the  other  dls- 
clpUnes.  This  policy  spread  to  the  University 
level  when  xmlficatlon  of  faculty  and  depart- 
ments took  place. 

In  1946.  on  the  so  called  other  side  of 
the  campus  the  atmosphere  was  more  con- 
ducive for  growth.  Under  the  leadership  of 
The  Rev.  E.  A.  Walsh.  S.J.  the  School  of 
Foreign  Service  gave  due  recognition  to  the 
qualities  and  values  of  the  science.  Progrees 
although  slow,  was  present  and  It  was  ap-' 
parent  that  hU  plan  Included  the  expansion 
of  the  formal  program.  One  enUre  wing  on 
the  first  floor  of  his  proposed  building  waa 
devoted  entirely  to  Increasing  those  facilities 
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which  are  essential  to  a  well  developed  pro- 
gram. It  la  Indeed  truly  unfortunate  for 
the  University  that  thU  buUdlng  waa  not 
constructed  and  that  Its  place  waa  taken  by 
a  parking  lot  and  a  Gym. 

Father  Walsh  held  a  warm  attitude  toward 
the  science  perhaps  as  an  outgrowth  of  hU 
overseaa  dutlea  and  quick  intellect.  He 
realized  the  untold  variables  distributed  over 
the  earth  and  he  attempted  to  understand 
them.  His  International  recognition,  perhaps, 
reached  its  zenith  when  he  waa  called  upon 
by  the  government  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
interrogate  K.  Haushofer.  Father  Walsh  was 
able  to  expose  the  distortion  Haushofer  and 
the  Nazi  government  had  given  geography. 
He  was  able  to  do  so  simply  because  he  had 
read  and  studied  geography  and  kept  abrecMt 
of  Haushofer's  work  in  the  Zeltschrlft  fur 
Oeopolltlk  It  was  at  this  time  that  George- 
town University,  primarily  through  the  leader 
of  the  School  of  Foreign  Service,  enjoyed  an 
era  of  international  and  national  fame.  All 
too  often  his  valuable  contributions  are 
minimized  or  even  forgotten.  However,  the 
School,  its  various  programs,  and  hence  the 
reputation  and  function  were  all  vested  in 
one  man  Great  as  he  was.  It  proved  to  be  an 
unhealthy  situation.  The  effectiveness  of  The 
School  of  Foreign  Service  was  directly  related 
to  the  well-being  of  the  Individual.  Father 
Walsh  after  a  period  of  ill  health  died  and 
with  him.  apparently,  went  all  his  productive 
plans. 

A  change  occurred  in  University  leadership 
which  although  similar  in  structure  it  was 
dissimilar  In  viewpoint.  A  new  curriculum 
deemed  best  by  them  was  developed.  The  dis- 
cipline or  Geography  was  all  but  eliminated 
in  the  University.  In  the  School  of  Foreign 
Service,  where  It  Is  most  essential,  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  the  student  to  even 
select  It  as  an  "elective".  Thus  the  entire 
University  program  stands  in  contrast  to  the 
general  situation  in  Colleges  and  Universities 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  World 
where  Departments  of  Georgraphy  are  rapidly 
increasing  and  expanding.  The  primary  ex- 
ception to  this  forms  an  interesting  pattern 
Its  structure  is  composed  of  those  schools 
sponsored  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Only  two  Universi- 
ties In  this  category  can  boast  of  adequate 
programs!  (This  situation  is  rather  difficult 
to  understand  since  we  are  all  well  aware 
of  the  active  role  the  Jesuits,  for  example 
took  In  providing  leadersiilp  in  the  explora- 
tion and  even  the  mapping  of  new  lands.  But 
apparently  this  is  where  their  development  In 
the  science  rests.  None  of  them  is  within  the 
list  of  scholars  who  know  the  nature  of 
Geography.)  Albeit.  It  should  be  obvlotis  by 
now  that  no  matter  how  sincerely  this  cur- 
riculum was  developed.  It  has  many  errors 
and  shortcomings.  The  program  in  Geogra- 
phy was  cut  in  order  to  provide  available 
additional  hours  for  courses  in  other  fields 
Thus  the  very  basic  lack  of  an  adequate 
selection  of  a  major  was  further  reduced. 

It  is  obvious  that  Geography  or  for  that 
matter  ANY  selected  subject  may  not  be 
necessary  for  every  student.  Likewise  it 
should  be  equally  obvious  that  It.  or  'any 
other  selected  discipline,  would  be  critical 
in  some  programs.  It  Is  suggested  that  the 
latter,  without  doubt,  are  The  School  of 
Foreign  Service  students  along  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and  History  majors.  Further,  it  is 
recommended  that  majors  in  Physics.  Biol- 
ogy and  Chemistry  along  with  those  In  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  Economics  would 
find  six  hours  correlated  with  their  interests 
extremely  valuable.  However.  Geography 
should  have  recognition  and  status  beyond 
this  service  function.  Any  student  so  In- 
clined should  be  able  to  select  this  science  as 
his  major  in  a  true  and  adequate  College  of 
Arte  and  Science*.  At  the  present,  under  the 
existing  curriculum  this  right  is  denied  the 
Georgetown  student.  A  change  in  the  follow- 
ing direction  Is  warranted. 
Geography  U  a  chorologlcal  science;  em- 
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plrlcal.  Idlographlc.  and  In  part  nomothetic 
It  Is  dedicated  to  the  acquisition  and  under- 
standing a  knowlege  of  the  earth's  shell  as 
the  habitat  of  man.  The  achievement  of  this 
goal  is  In  direct  relation  to  attaining  an 
awareness  of  how  man  has  Integrated  the 
heterogeneous  phenomena  into  homogene- 
ous, functioning  uniu.  The  earth's  shell  in- 
eludes  the  surface  of  the  earth  along  with 
the  zone  of  mineral  resources  and  the  at- 
mosphere. Within  this  totality  there  Is  In- 
finite  variety  which  man.  as  yet.  is  unable 
to  resolve.  To  organize  this  habitat  of  man 
geographers  have  constructed  a  system  of 
clasalflcatlons.  Thus  while  examining  the 
earth-shell  It  becomes  evident  that  there  are 
different  population  zones  and  patterns. 
mountain  ranges,  patterns  and  methods  of 
land  utilization,  atmospheric  conditions,  and 
political  organizations  among  a  host  of  other 
variables. 

These  are  grouped  first  according  to  their 
general  character.  Further  investigation  will 
reveal  that  there  are  dissimilar  features 
within  these  similarities  which  will  also  dis- 
tinguish a  unique  character  from  the  general 
The  heterogeneous  phenomena  may  at  first 
seem  divisible  Into  separate  components  of 
human  and  "physical".  Indeed  they  may  be 
so  treated  In  other  disciplines.  Geography 
however,  has  the  core  of  its  subject  matter 
in  the  reality  of  the  habitat:  In  the  anallza- 
tlon  of  the  integrated  Whole  formed  by  the 
intimate,  intrinsic  Interrelationships  between 
the  human  and  non-human  variables.  It  is 
not  concerned  with  a  view  limited  to  the 
Individual  non-human  phenomena,  in  struc- 
ture nor  with  particular  categories  of  them 
Neither  Is  it  concerned  with  the  social  life  of 
man  nor  any  aspect  of  it  when  It  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  habitat.  The  striking 
contribution  which  Geography  makes  to 
knowledge  is  that  all  the  earth-shell  objects, 
found  and  treated  independently  in  other 
sciences,  are  brought  together  as  they  exist 
in  reality:  as  Integrated  and  interrelated 
Wholes.  Scholars  of  all  types  could  profit 
from  such  knowledge. 

Geography  has  evolved  through  the  devel- 
opment of  ideas  and  concepts.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  Indicate  the  genesis  since  surely 
the  first  use  of  any  of  its  content  was  In- 
formal. Man  traveled  and  as  he  ventured 
away  from  his  known  habitat,  he  was  con- 
fronted by  new  surroundings  and  different 
problems.  Upon  his  return  perhaps  he  re- 
ported his  observations,  by  description,  to  his 
neighbor.  In  this  process  Geography  devel- 
oped as  a  chorographlc  subject.  Georgetown 
students  need  to  hold  a  knowledge  of  this 
view. 

Later,  scholars  were  able  to  organize  the 
content  of  these  earlier  descriptive  observa- 
tions and  give  them  meaning  through  anali- 
zatlon  and  interpretation.  Thus  Geography 
was  changing  from  chorography  to  chorology. 
Georgetown  students  need  to  hold  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  change  before  they  can  fully 
comprehend  the  science. 

Plato.  Aristotle.  Strabo.  Ptolemy  and  Kant 
are  names  our  students  are  no  doubt  famil- 
iar with,  but  to  fully  know  Plato  and  the 
rest  their  views  on  and  use  of  Geography  Is 
essential.  This  U  especially  true  for  Kant 
who  established  Geography  as  a  University 
discipline  and  successfully  taught  it  for  some 
forty  semesters.  Our  Georgetov^n  scholars 
need  this  knowledge.  Strabo  suggested  that 
anyone  interested  in  a  solution  of  the  com- 
mon problems  of  man  such  as  those  con- 
nected with  population  density  or  with  the 
world's  starvation  zones  would  also  be  in- 
terested In  geography  since  a  knowledge  of 
it  would  be  essential  to  the  process  of  solu- 
tion. He  also  identified  Geography  as  being 
exceedingly  Important  for  all  generals  and 
"Geography,  in  addition  to  Its  vast  Im- 
portance to  social  life  and  the  art  of  govern- 
ment .  .  .  marks  him  who  cultivates  It  as  a 
man  earnest  in  the  great  problems  of  life 
and  happiness."  Yes.  our  students  could  prof- 
it and  gain  new  ideas  if  they  could  study 
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Geography.  They  would  become  familiar 
with  the  ideas  of  Rltter.  von  Humboldt.  Pes- 
cbel.  von  RIchthoften.  Ratzel,  Hettner,  Sauer 
and  Hartshorne.  They  would  come  to  know 
where  von  Moitke  learned  his  Geography. 
Tbey  would  be  able  to  Identify  the  geo- 
graphic concepts  which  are  being  Imple- 
mented by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  they  would 
know  the  real  problems  In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Association  of  American  Geographers 
published  in  1965  a  report;  Geography  in  Un- 
dergraduate Liberal  Education.  On  page 
three,  six  slgnlflcant  values  of  the  science 
are  listed.  It  Is  felt  that  they  are  worthy  of 
being  repeated  herein: 

(1)  It  exlblts  the  causal  Interrelations  of 
physical,  blotic  and  human  phenomena,  and 
shows  how  these  can  serve  as  clues  to  the 
origin  and  function  of  socio-economic  and 
political  processes. 

(2)  It  stimulates  the  observation  of  pat- 
tern, especially  regularity  in  the  occurrence 
of  landscape  phenomena. 

(3)  It  provides  the  key  to  understanding 
the  Importance  of  place  in  human  affairs, 
in  historical  as  well  as  In  contemporary  per- 
spective, so  that  the  student  sees  the  present 
world  In  context. 

(4)  It  cultivates  as  sense  of  value  relative 
to  man's  stewardship  of  the  earth. 

1 5)  It  fosters  the  appreciation  of  differ- 
ences and  slmularitles  from  place  to  place; 
the  geographer  views  the  world  as  both  richer 
and  more  significantly  complex  because  It  Is 
diverse. 

(6)  It  Involves  the  student  directly  in  the 
study  of  the  real  world  (through  map  and 
photo  interpretation  and  field  work)  and 
encourages  him  continually  to  test  obstrac- 
tlon  against  experience. 

Now  if  there  is  anyone  who  feels  he  would 
not  profit  from  a  real  study  in  Geography,  he 
must  be  one  of  two  possible  types.  It  is  as- 
sumed the  first  of  the  two  classifications 
would  be  the  individual  who  holds  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  It  is  doubtful  that 
he  win  ever  exist.  The  second  must  be  the 
anthesls  of  this  or  the  man  who  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  truth,  the  fool. 

Names  are  important,  but  they  must  have 
true  implementation  if  they  are  to  have  sig- 
nificant meaning.  The  curriculum  of  The 
Welsh  School  of  Foreign  Service  must  In- 
clude course  work  which  will  center  atten- 
tion on  the  reality  of  the  earth-shell  as  the 
the  home  of  man  if  its  goal  is  to  be  attained. 
The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  must  be 
liberalized  and  expanded  in  order  to  fulfill  its 
basic  function.  In  each  case  It  is  evident  that 
Geography  becomes  a  key  discipline.  It  must 
be  permitted  to  contribute  Its  true  portion  of 
knowledge  to  Georgetown  students,  but  the 
discipline  should  not  be  hampered  and  gov- 
erned by  the  immature  concept  of  the  name 
held  by  non-geographers. 

One  last  idea  from  Hettner's  work,  "Das 
Wesen  und  die  Methoden  der  Geographle", 
Der  Geographische  Zeitschrift .  Vol.  XI,  1905. 
Leipzig,  p.  551,  in  which  science  is  divided 
Into  three  types:  (1)  the  systematic  which 
considers  concrete  objects  such  as  in  botany 
or  zoology;  (2)  the  chronological  or  histori- 
cal sciences  in  which  time  is  primary  and; 
(3)  the  chorologlcal  in  which  space  is  pri- 
mary. 

"With  the  same  right  as  the  development 
in  time,  the  arrangement  of  things  in  space 
demand  special  attention,  and  one  is  aston- 
ished that  logicians  who  realize  the  necessity 
of  the  former/ as  at  Georgetown  University?/ 
overlook  the  latter.  Reality  is  comjjarable  to 
a  three-dimensional  room  which  we  can  ob- 
serve under  three  different  aspects.  In  the 
first  we  see  the  connection  of  the  factual  re- 
lation, in  the  second  the  evolution  (develop- 
ment) In  time,  in  the  third  the  arrangement 
and  classification  in  space.  As  long  as  we 
renounce  an  observation  from  this  third  as- 
pect, reality  Is  two  dimensional  and  we  can- 
not realize  It  to  Its  full  extent  and  multi- 
plicity . . ." 
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TEACHER  CORPS  OFFERS  SECOND 
CAREER 
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HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations 
bill  Is  now  before  the  conference  commit- 
tee. I  was  pleased  that  the  Senate 
adopted  an  amendment  to  the  bill  which 
appropriated  $31.2  million  for  the 
Teacher  Corps  and  I  hope  the  confer- 
ence committee  can  fund  this  program 
at  a  level  of  at  least  $24,600,000. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  Tuesday,  September  24, 
pointed  again  to  the  value  of  the  Teacher 
Corps.  For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues I  include  this  article  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 
Years  To  Enjot:  Teaching  Offers  Second 
Career 
(By  Theodor  Schuchat) 

"I  have  been  waiting  for  you  to  discuss  re- 
training for  the  elderly  who  want  a  change  in 
occupation  and  who  are  not  ready  for  re- 
tirement," a  New  Jersey  reader  wrote  re- 
cently. 

"Where,  for  Instance,  could  a  person  aged 
58  In  real  good  physical  health,  iirtth  a  good 
education  beyond  the  master's  degree,  and 
who  wants  to  leave  teaching  for  some  other 
type  of  work,  go  for  counseling  and  re-traln- 
ing?" 

My  advice  to  this  reader  Is  to  seek  profes- 
sional vocational  counseling  from  an  execu- 
tive recruiting  firm.  Though  he  wants  to 
leave  the  classroom,  many  other  older  peo- 
ple are  tr\'lng  to  get  teaching  jobs  as  a 
"second  career." 

In  Miami,  a  Judge,  retired  after  16  years 
on  the  bench,  wanted  to  do  something  to 
prevent  poverty's  ills  rather  than  facing 
them  in  his  courtroom.  He  Joined  the 
Teacher  Corps. 

Teacher  Corps  experience  with  older  teach- 
er-interns has  been  good.  In  Houston,  sec- 
ond careerists  last  year  included  a  Cuban 
petroleum  engineer  who  fled  the  Castro 
revolution  and  a  missionary  who  had  served 
in  the  interior  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel  who  has  retired  after  25 
years  in  the  Army. 

The  Corps  Is  an  effort  to  bring  new  blood 
Into  the  educational  system.  Newcomers 
work  with  experienced  teachers,  learn  as 
they   teach   and   receive   beginners'   salaries. 

"Two  years  ago.  Willis  Wellmon  was  a  pro- 
motional tobacco  salesman.  This  fall  he  will 
be  the  principal  of  a  school. 

The  school,  in  the  small  town  of  Cashiers, 
enrolls  only  80  students.  Still.  Wellmon  will 
supervise  three  teachers  and  he  himself  will 
t°ach  the  eighth  grade  in  all  subjects. 

Wellmon  has  been  able  to  make  the 
changeover  from  a  purely  commercial  career 
to  one  that  he  finds  far  more  exciting,  thanks 
to  the  Teacher  Corps. 

The  corps  accepted  Wellmon  as  one  of  five 
students  working  together  under  an  expe- 
rienced teacher.  The  team  spends  half  the 
day  studying  at  Western  Carolina  University 
and  the  other  half  teaching  In  the  Jackson 
County  school  system. 

Mornings,  he  got  up  an  hour  early  In  order 
to  serve  oatmeal  to  those  children  who  came 
to  school  without  breakfast.  After  two  years 
of  study,  teaching,  and  community  work. 
Wellmon  graduated  last  spring  into  Ms  sec- 
ond career. 

How  did  Wellmon.  a  salesman  with  two 
children,  manage  to  develop  a  new  life  for 
himself? 


To  begin  with,  the  corps  pays  about  (3.800 
a  year  to  recent  graduates  and  to  some  care- 
fully selected  p>ersons  like  Wellmon  who  are 
enthusiastic  about  teaching  as  a  second  ca- 
reer. In  addition.  Wellmon  had  a  small  in- 
come, about  $50  a  month,  to  help  tide  him 
over.  And.  of  course,  he  was  willing  to  sacri- 
fice a  little  to  do  something  that  "made  him 
feel  good." 

William  A.  Denny  finds  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Teacher  Corps  a  '"lot  more  hopeful"  than 
that  of  his  former  position  as  minister  of  a 
suburban  Presbyterian  congregation  In 
Council  Bluffs.  Neb. 

Denny  was  In  pre-servlce  training  this 
summer  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  In 
Omaha.  He  found  the  teacher  Interns  who 
were  studying  and  teaching  with  him  very 
stimulating,  and  he  thinks  It's  encouraging 
that  young  people  are  "Interested  In  helping 
others  and  in  using  their  best  talents  to 
do  so." 

After  two  years.  Denny  will  teach  In  the 
urban  slums  of  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa.  His 
wife  helps  family  finances  by  working  as  a 
first-grade  teacher. 

Denny  seldom  feels  old  alongside  the  stu- 
dents of  22  to  25.  When  the  subject  of  age 
arose  recently  and  Denny  was  about  to  refer 
to  his  own  disparagingly,  one  of  his  class- 
mates remarked,  "No  you  are  not  old;  you 
are  one  of  us." 

For  further  Information,  write  to  the 
Teacher  Corps,  Washington  20202. 


CRIME.    ONE    OF    THE     GREATEST 
PROBLEMS  FACING  OUR  NATION 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
crime  and  planned  law  violation  consti- 
tutes the  greatest,  or  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  facing  our  Nation.  As  never  be- 
fore we  need  to  teach  and  show  respect 
for  law  and  order.  Respect  for  law  means 
respect  for  the  officer  on  the  streets  risk- 
ing his  life  to  protect  innocent  people 
from  hoodlums  and  criminals. 

I  was  much  disappointed  in  the  TV 
news  media  and  other  news  media  who 
quickly  condemned  the  mayor  and  law 
enforcement  ofBcers  in  Chicago  because 
they  took  forceful  action  to  stop  an  ille- 
gal mob  who  desired  to  disrupt  the  con- 
vention and  embarrass  our  Nation  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  Obviously,  they  pre- 
sented only  one  side  of  the  story  and 
gave  a  biased  picture. 

The  following  articles,  one  an  editorial 
by  Curtis  Russ  in  the  Waynesville  Moun- 
taineer, entitled  "Newsmen  Must  Coop- 
erate or  Assume  Blame."  one  by  Andrew 
Tully,  entitled  "The  Big  Issue  Is  Crime," 
and  the  other  by  Betty  Beale.  entitled 
"Washington  Newshen  Defends  Chicago 
Cops,"  deserve  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  In 
general. 

I  Prom  the  Waynesville  Mountalner, 
Sept.  9.  1968] 

Newsmen  Must  Cooperate  or  Assume 
Blame 

One  of  the  more  disturbing  aspects  of  th« 
Democratic  National  Convention  was  the  un- 
bridled eagerness  of  television  commentatw^ 
to  use  the  event  as  a  vehicle  for  their  self- 
rtghteous  condemnation  of  police  officers  and 
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othora  cbarged  with  the  responsibUlty  of 
keeping  order  both  at  and  near  cxmventlon 
hall,  and  In  other  public  areas  of  Chicago  as 
weU. 

Time  and  time  again,  the  commentators 
cried  or  Implied  "police  brutality."  One  must 
hope  that  the  public  was  not  deceived  by 
such  hysterical  arrogance  and  ploxis  hypoc- 
risy on  the  part  of  men  who  call  thetnselves 
"news  reporters."  It  needs  to  be  said,  and  It 
needs  U)  be  understood,  that  the  Chicago 
police  did  an  Incredible  Job  under  the  most 
frustrating  of  circumstances.  Moreover,  the 
security  forcee  inside  convention  hall  de- 
serve to  be  commended  Instead  of  condemned 
for  the  manner  In  which  they  performed 
their  duty. 

The  public  has  been  subjected  to  a  steady 
stream  of  tearful  accounts  of  how  various 
reporters  were  cracked  across  the  head  by 
police  diiTlng  efforts  to  disperse  moba  of 
dirty,  smelly  hippies  threatening  to  take 
over  the  city.  Police  were  bitterly  condemned 
by  representatives  of  television  networks,  at 
least  one  lettwlng  news  magazine,  and  sev- 
eral newspapers.  Inflammatory  accusations 
against  the  police  were  published  and  broad- 
cast. Including  quotes  attributed  to  some 
officer^  that  were  too  absurd  to  be  believed. 
It  was.  aoe-slded  all  the  way.  with  never  an 
acknowledgement  that  the  reporters  had 
forced  their  way  into  situations  where  they 
did  not  belong.  Anyone  who  has  watched  a 
performance  by  arrogant,  self-lmpwrtant  re- 
porters In  time  of  crisis  Is  bound  to  contem- 
plate that  they  asked  for  the  cracked  skulls 
that  some  of  them  got. 

Inside  convention  hall.  It  was  the  same 
story.  On  Tuesday  evening,  the  convention 
chairman  was  pounding  the  gavel  In  re- 
peated demands  that  the  aisles  be  cleared 
and  that  order  be  restored  when  the  Georgia 
delegation  decided  to  walk  out.  A  CBS  re- 
porter decided,  of  course,  that  this  did  not 
apply  to  him.  He  had  already  aired  several 
Interviews  with  members  of  the  Georgia  del- 
egation: there  was  nothing  else  short  of 
harassment  that  could  be  reported.  But  the 
CBS  man  rudely  persisted,  and  with  his 
paraphern£i.lla  deliberately  continued  to  help 
clog  and  block  an  eslt.  When  he  would  not 
move  voluntarily,  he  was  moved  forcibly. 
Quickly  h*  and  Walter  Cronklte  donned 
their  cloak3  of  martyrdom,  and  there  was  a 
pious  tirade  about    'brutality." 

This  Is  net  news  reporting.  It  Is  dangerous 
nonsense.  Somewhere  along  the  line  report- 
ers must  learn — or  be  taught — that  they 
are  not  privileged  characters.  Their  kind  of 
conduct  In  recent  years  has  brought  the 
entire  profession  Into  disrepute.  For  too  long 
It  has  been  a  Journalistic  fad  to  "make"  news 
Instead  of  reporting  It  The  civil  disorders 
throughout  the  country  hav?  too  often  been 
Inflamed  and  exaggerated — and,  say  it  like 
It  Is:  distorted — by  newsmen  who  have 
wantonly  tossed  aside  their  professional 
integrity. 

While  we  are  at" It.  It  needs  to  be  said 
that  the  emotional  atmosohere  hovering 
over  Chicago  during  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention was  In  laree  measure  a  creation  of 
the  news  media.  The  newspapers,  television 
and  radio  can  take  credit  for  the  building 
of  threatening,  demanding,  volatile  pressure 
groups  which  have  been  puffed  into  unde- 
served importance  by  an  endless  and  in- 
ordinate amount  of  publicity.  The  Irrelevant 
and  often  treasonous  mouthlngs  of  trouble- 
seeking  hippies  and  loud-mouthed  agitators 
have  been  circulated  around  the  world  to 
such  a  degree  that  America's  Image  has 
been   twisted   beyond   recognition. 

What  It  amounts  to  is  contrived  anarchy — 
a  fateful  season  when  the  Irrational,  the 
Irreverent  and  the  Irresponsible  are  taking 
over.  The  nation's  police  stand  between  so- 
ciety and  disaster — at  the  very  time  that 
society  Is  being  deluged  by  the  news  media 
with  phony  charges  of  "pwlice  brutality." 
With  rare  exception,  the  police  In  Chicago 
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and  elsewhere  are  doing  what  they  are  paid 
to  do — and  that  society,  whether  it  fuUy 
realizes  It  or  not,  had  better  pray  that  law 
enforcement  officers  will  continue  to  do. 

If  newsmen — or  men  who  call  themselves 
newsmen — want  to  continue  to  help  pro- 
voke and  encourage  violence,  and  project 
themselves  into  disorder,  we  suppose  they 
cannot  t>e  stopped.  But  when  they  suffer  a 
cracked  skull  as  a  result  of  their  own  pre- 
sumptuous conduct,  they  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  themselves.  -They  will  be  getting 
what  they  deserve — WRAL-RV  Viewpoint. 
Jesse  Helms. 

Thk  Bio  Isstrc  Is  Cum 
(By  Andrew  Tully) 

Washington. — That  FBI  crime  report  re- 
vealing that  serious  crime  In  1967  showed  a 
whopping  16  per  cent  Increase  over  1966  has 
prompted  some  of  the  amateur  pwychologlsts 
In  Journalistic  circles  to  holler  that  they  told 
us  so,  and  when  Is  America  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  poor  In  the  big-city  ghettos? 

I  trust  government  will  move  a  lot  faster 
In  this  direction  than  heretofore,  because 
the  plight  of  the  ghetto  dwellers  is  an  out- 
rage In  an  affluent  society.  But  the  FBI  re- 
port rejects  the  fashionable  notion  that  crime 
is  primarily  a  product  of  the  deprivation 
suffered    by   these   poor   families. 

In  the  flnt  place,  the  FBI  noted  that  what 
It  calls  "trends"  in  serious  crime  were  a 
problem  In  all  areas,  although  less  so  In 
rural  districts.  Most  revealing  is  that  crime 
In  the  suburban  communities  rose  by  the 
same  IS  f>er  cent  as  the  national  average. 
The  Increase  In  the  big  cities  was  only 
slightly  higher — 17  per  cent. 

How  do  our  amateur  psychologists  figure 
this  one?  In  suburban  areas,  the  residents 
are  mostly  white  and  their  children  go  to 
good  schools,  staffed  by  good  teachers.  They 
live  In  decent  housing.  Nobody  goes  hungry 
except  those  wretched  individuals  on  reduc- 
ing diets.  Yet  our  suburban  youth  are  com- 
mlttlns  serious  crimes  at  a  rate  16  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1966 — and  the  adjusted  rate 
for  1968  Is  sttU  higher. 

I  suspect  the  answer  to  this  was  found 
In  Chicago  during  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion. There  was  a  hard  core  of  trained 
nihilists  la  those  mobs  that  made  the  city 
a  shambles,  but  the  majority  was  composed 
of  kids  who  had  been  reared  on  healthy  food 
excellent  schooling  and  generous  allowances. 
They  came  from  colleges  where  only 
the  exceptionally  bright— or  exceptionally 
atheltlc — get  a  free  ride.  They  were  the 
product  of  a  phllosphy  of  permissiveness  on 
the  part  of  their  comfortably  off  parents, 
further  nutured  by  schoolmasters  who  en- 
couraged them  to  take  a  good  run  In  the 
yard. 

The  conduct  of  these  mobs  and  the  filth 
that  spewed  from  their  mouths,  plus  the 
FBI  figures  on  suburban  crime,  emphasize 
again  that  law  and  order  will  be  the  No.  1 
Issue  of  the  campaign.  The  Democrats'  battle 
over  the  Vietnam  plank  was  spectacular 
evidence  of  the  division  within  the  party, 
and  undoubtedly  will  hurt  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey's changes  In  November.  But  Vietnam 
is  not  next  door.  Crime  and  violence  are  dally 
visitors  to  Main  Street. 

Dick  Nixon,  who  knows  an  Issue  when  he 
sees  one,  has  made  It  plain  he  will  hammer 
hard  at  the  law-and-order  theme.  He  also 
can  be  expected  to  make  capital  of  the  rancid 
happenlnjp  In  Chicago  to  suggest  to  the 
voters  ttOLt  If  the  Democratic  party  cannot 
bring  order  to  Its  own  deliberations.  It  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  bring  order  to  the 
nation. 

Humphrey  already  has  acknowledged  the 
problem  In  the  increasing  toughness  of  his 
stand  on  crime  and  mob  violence.  To  the 
consternation  of  the  farout  liberals,  he  has 
even  defended  Chicago's  Mayor  Dick  Daley 
for  "trying  to  protect  lives"  during  the  Demo- 
cratic bloodletting.  Like  Nixon,   Humphrey 
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Is  a  political  animal,  and  he  lost  no  time  in 
rejecting  the  Gene  McCarthy  viewpoint  that 
the  mobs  were  composed  of  good,  whole- 
some Wheatles  eaters  who  merely  wanted  to 
"participate." 

The  Vice  President,  I  expect,  was  echoing 
the  thoughts  of  millions  when  he  deposed 
that  the  "obscenity,  profanity  and  filth 
uttered  night  after  night  in  front  of  the 
hotels  was  the  kind  of  talk  you'd  put  any- 
body m  Jail  for." 

I  expect,  also,  that  doting  parents  who 
reared  their  youngsters  on  ol"  Doc  Spock's 
theory  that  kids  should  be  permitted  to  go 
on  their  own  destructve  way  now  may  be 
having  some  second  thoughts.  They  could  be 
wondering  whether  their  monthly  checks 
have  financed  a  generation  of  monsters 
whose  greatest  need  Is  a  session  in  the  wood- 
shed followed  by  a  dose  of  Emily  Post, 

Washinoton  Nkwshxn  Defends  Chicago 

Cops 

(By  Betty  Beale) 

Washington. — A  week  ago  this  columnist 

returned  from  Chicago,  imbloodled.  unpelted 

and  even  unbrulsed,  thanks  to  the  Chicago 

police. 

It  Is  time  one  member  of  the  media  gave 
the  other  side  of  the  picture  because  the 
public  has  the  right  to  know. 

Never  has  a  law-enforcing  group  been 
more  sorely  tried.  They  received  both  bodily 
Injury  and  unspeakably  vile  treatment  from 
the  hippies  In  Grant  Park.  Yet  never  at  any 
time  did  I  see  policemen  show  more  courtesy 
than  the  police  of  Chicago.  Courtesy,  of 
course,  is  only  due  people  who  show  some 
courtesy  themselves. 

And  despite  the  dtmcult  circumstances  In 
which  they  had  to  maintain  order  they  man- 
aged to  prevent  a  fatal  catastrophe. 

We  heard  the  word  "over-reacted"  used  a 
lot  by  commentators  last  week  and  by  busy 
politicians  who  were  asstimlng  that  what 
they  had  been  told  was  correct. 

But  if  there  was  ever  an  over-reaction  to 
any  fact  of  life  during  those  seven  days  In 
Chicago.  It  was  the  over-reaction  of  the 
media  to  any  effort  whatsoever  to  stop  the 
hippies  from  the  most  flagrant  civil  disorders 
and  disgusting  disturbances  of  the  peace. 

Every  time  a  newsman  was  hurt,  the 
screams  of  protest  went  around  the  world, 
but  how  much  was  said  about  the  newsmen 
who  taunted  the  police  or  tried  to  get  action 
for  the  TV  cameras?  A  member  of  the  Vice 
President's  coterie  heard  two  reporters  hav- 
ing a  great  laugh  in  the  Coffee  Shop  of  the 
Conrad  Hilton  about  how  they  agitated  In 
Grant  Park  until  the  police  started  pushing 
them  around. 

Wyoming  Sen.  and  Mrs.  Gale  McGee  and 
their  two  grown  children  walked  over  to  the 
park  to  see  for  themselves  what  was  going 
on  and  they  arrived  when  the  changing  of 
the  National  Guard  troops  was  taking  place. 

Walking  through  a  gang  of  hippies  they 
saw  two  girls,  one  playing  the  flute.  Then  they 
saw  a  TV  camera  team  lead  the  girls  over  to 
the  exact  place  by  the  troops  where  they 
wanted  them  to  stand.  And  when  their 
camera  started  to  roll,  the  girls  cried,  "Don't 
beat  me!  Don't  beat  me!"  It  takes  no  Imagi- 
nation, to  flgure  how  this  contrived  scene 
would  look  on  the  screens  In  millions  of 
American  homes. 

In  the  convention  hall  Mrs.  McOee  said  a 
youth  of  about  15  sat  in  front  of  them  and 
clapped  hard  at  everything  said  that  he 
liked,  and  shouted  four-letter  words  at 
everything  he  didn't  like.  Instead  of  Just 
grubbing  him  and  removing  him,  as  the  po- 
lice would  have  done  In  most  civilized  places, 
the  Chicago  police  asked  him  first  to  stop  it. 
But  he  paid  no  attention  to  them  so  "they 
had  to  take  him  out."  said  Mrs.  McOee. 

The  cameras  probably  caught  the  big 
policeman  bodily  forcing  the  mere  youth  to 
leave,  giving  the  television  viewer  the  Idea 
he  had  nothing  to  provoke  such  reaction. 
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And  what,  by  the  way,  has  happened  to 
the  news  media  that  provocation  Is  left  out 
of,  or  played  down  In,  story  after  story? 
Most  announcements  or  headlines  told  what 
the  police  did  to  the  hippies  but  left  out  or 
skimmed  over  what  the  hippies  did  to  the 
public  or  police. 

Sen.  Daniel  Inoyue  of  Hawaii,  World  War 
hero  and  Democratic  keynoter,  said  the  hip- 
pies were  throwing  paper  bags  of  hiunan 
excrement  at  the  police  and  guards  In  Grant 
Park.  They  were  also  throwing  broken  beer 
bottles  and  rubber  balls  stuck  with  long  nails 
aimed  for  the  eyes. 

How  would  those  commentators  who 
thought  the  police  "overreacted"  have  be- 
haved If  those  things  had  happened  to  them? 

For  three  straight  minutes  late  Tues- 
day night,  or  rather  early  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, an  estimated  3,000  hippies  shouted  in 
unison,  directed  by  a  leader,  an  obscene  curse 
at  the  President  of  the  United  States.  They 
were  either  cursing  the  police  in  the  same 
uay  or  calling  them  pigs.  And  I  used  to  think 
that  insulting  an  offlcer  was  against  the 
law! 

Why  was  an  electronic  amplifier  allowed  to 
remain  In  the  park  all  day  and  night  where 
obscenities  were  shouted  until  4  a.m.?  I 
asked  a  police  officer.  There  was  a  city  ordi- 
nance against  such  use,  he  said,  but  If  they 
arrested  those  using  It  they  would  only  be 
fined  and  somebody  might  be  killed  In  the 
process.  If  this  wasn't  under-reacting,  what 
Is? 

Mayor  Daley  was  constantly  referred  to  on 
the  air  In  slurring  accents  as  the  boss  of 
Chicago.  He  may  be,  and  he  Is  responsible, 
no  doubt,  for  some  bad  as  well  as  some  good. 
But  Chicago  is  only  one  city. 

Two  famous  TV  commentators  were  boss- 
ing the  presentation  of  slanted  news  that 
affected  the  minds  of  millions  of  Americans 
In  hundreds  of  cities.  As  Liz  Carpenter  said 
at  a  women's  luncheon  during  the  conven- 
tion, in  all  the  talk  of  brutality  there  had 
not  been  "one  word  about  the  TV  network 
brutality — the  commentator  clubbing"  of 
the  mayor. 

When  the  mayor  falls  to  do  what  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  In  Chicago  want  they  can 
at  least  vote  him  out.  But  no  vote  can  stop 
the  bosslsm  of  the  airwaves  where  editorial- 
izing has  been  substituted  again  and  again 
for  straight  reporting.  One  NBC  commentator 
virtually  campaigned  for  Teddy  Kennedy 
throughout  Tuesday  evening. 

It  the  past  I  have  been  proud  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Fourth  Estate,  but  after  this 
past  week  I  feel  a  burning  Inward  shame.  In 
my  mind  freedom  of  the  press  has  always 
been  necessary  to  liberty.  The  Bible  states  It 
most  beautifully:  "You  shall  know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

But  how  much  truth,  and  how  much  biased 
opinion  are  the  people,  and  especially  the 
youth  of  America  getting? 

A  clean,  well-combed,  pretty  young  girl  for 
Sen.  McCarthy  was  one  of  five  of  us  who 
shared  a  taxi  to  CHare  Airport  Friday  and 
the  conversation  turned  to  what  the  hippies 
had  done  to  convert  the  serious  business  of 
nominating  a  presidential  candidate  into  a 
circus  of  vulgarity. 

Unbelievably,  she  stood  up  for  the  right 
of  the  Orant  Park  crowd  to  curse  the  Presi- 
dent. She  had  no  respect  for  the  highest  offi- 
cer of  cur  land. 

When  one  of  the  passengers  blamed  a  man 
who  was  leading  the  youth  to  such  actions, 
she  said  he  was  all  right;  he  was  a  friend 
of  hers. 

Why  had  he  come  to  Chicago,  what  did  he 
want  to  do,  I  asked? 

"Destroy  the  government."  she  replied 
calmly.  That  this  was  treason  didn't  bother 
her. 

/  am  not  familiar  with  the  man's  record 
eso  I  do  not  know  if  that  is  his  avowed  aim. 
also  I  do  not  know  if  that  is  his  avowed  aim. 
ported  him   and  his  undertaking  indicated 
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that  th^  truth  had  not  reached  her  as  it  is 
not  reaching  millions  of  young  people. 

Maybe  the  media  had  better  ask  itself  why. 

Because  of  the  fearful  climate  in  America 
nothing  very  funny  happened  at  either  con- 
vention. Most  amusing  thing  at  the  GOP 
Convention  to  Justice  Abe  Portas  was  the 
sight  of  multimillionaire  former  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain  Jock  Whitney  and  his  lawyer 
partner  Walter  Thayer  taking  part  In  the 
hoopla  of  the  Rockefeller  demonstration  the 
night  Rocky  was  nominated.  He  recognized 
them  on  TV  although  neither  was  identified. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  ROCKWELL 
HIRES  THE  UNEMPLOYABLES 


HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  developments  of 
1968  is  the  emergence  of  a  new  and 
growing  dimension  of  business  responsi- 
bility in  the  area  of  training  the  hard- 
core unemployed.  Experience  has  demon- 
strated the  success  of  the  private  sector 
In  eflflciently  and  effectively  training  the 
unskilled  for  valuable  and  productive  em- 
ployment. Increasingly  aware  of  Lhe  Im- 
portance of  their  role  in  tackling  the 
social  ills  which  blight  this  Nation,  pri- 
vate industry  is  initiating  work  training 
programs  designed  to  prepare  the  un- 
employed for  meaningful  jobs  which  of- 
fer good  wages. 

North  Ameiican  Rockwell  Corp.  has 
made  a  step  in  this  direction  with  the 
formal  opening  of  Nartrans,  a  subsidiary 
company  designed  to  hire  and  train  those 
individuals  previously  considered  as  un- 
employable. Forty  percent  of  the  people 
employed  at  Nartrans  have  arrest  records 
and  15  percent  speak  little  or  no  English. 
The  work  force  is  divided  about  evenly 
between  Negroes  and  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans. Mr.  Robinson,  general  manager  of 
the  new  company,  points  out  that  police 
records  which  usually  hamper  employ- 
ment in  areospace  industries  will  not  nec- 
essarily bar  employment  at  Nartrans. 
Once  employees  attain  a  minimum  skill 
level,  they  may  transfer  to  better  jobs 
at  other  North  American  companies,  re- 
main at  Nartrans,  or  leave  to  join  other 
organizations. 

In  praise  of  the  initiative  and  involve- 
ment of  North  American  I  offer  the  cor- 
poration's statement  describing  its  job 
training  program  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record : 

El  Segttndo,  Calif.,  July  16,  1968. — The 
formal  oj^enlng  of  Nartrans,  a  new  sub- 
sidiary of  North  American  Rockwell  Corp.  to 
hire  the  so-called  "hard-core"  unemployed, 
took  place  today  when  top  company  execu- 
tives welcomed  an  initial  work  force  of  125 
production  employees  to  the  plant  site  at  531 
Mateo  St.  In  Central  Los  Angeles. 

Nartrans  employment  is  expected  to 
Increase  to  175  by  August,  and  the  sub- 
sidiary plans  to  hire  an  additional  225  per- 
sons during  the  next  12  months. 

Employees,  drawn  from  people  normally 
considered  unemployable  by  Industry,  will 
perform  machine  shop  operations,  drafting, 
typing  and  key  punching,  and  will  produce 
plastic  bags,  shipping  psUlets  and  crates. 

President  of  the  new  company  Is  Elmer 
P.  Wohl,  vlce-presldent-Adminlstratlon.  lor 
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North  American  Rockwell's  Aerospace  and 
Systems  Group,  and  the  general  manager  Is 
Robrt  C.  Robinson,  a  space  engineer  who 
worked  on  the  Saturn  V  launch  vehicle,  and 
a  former  U.S.  Army  pilot. 

Work  performed  ut  Nartrans  will  be  con- 
tracted from  North  American  Rockwell's  five 
Southern  California  divisions.  When  em- 
ployees reach  a  minimum  level  of  skill,  they 
can  move  to  better  Jobs  at  these  divisions,  re- 
main at  Nartrans,  or  go  to  other  com- 
panies. 

In  addition  to  on-the-job  training,  em- 
ployees will  be  offered  remedial  training  In 
such  things  as  reading,  arithmetic,  and  office 
practices.  They  will  be  hired  initially  through 
the  Concentrated  Employment  Program  of 
the  California  State  Etaployment  Service. 
Starting  wages  are  $2  an  hour  with  maximum 
rates  set  at  $2.35  to  $2.50  per  hour. 

Robinson,  who  heads  a  group  of  65  staff 
employees,  explained  hiring  procedures  and 
detailed  operations  of  the  new  facility.  He 
pointed  out  that  police  records,  which  nor- 
mally make  It  difficult  for  an  individual  to 
get  a  Job  In  aerospace,  will  not  necessarily  bar 
employment  at  Nartrans.  Fringe  benefits. 
In  addition  to  two-week  paid  vacations  and 
nine  paid  holidays,  include  paid  bus  trans- 
portation for  the  first  three  weeks  of  em- 
ployment, free  eye  glasses,  and  a  contributory 
group  Insurance  program. 

North  American  Rockwell  provides  the 
building  and  equipment  for  the  new  opera- 
tion and  pays  the  cost  of  administration  and 
materials  used.  A  part  of  the  cost  of  coun- 
seling, testing,  training  and  supportive  edu- 
cation will  be  paid  through  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment ol  Labor  under  Its  MA-2  program.  The 
company  will  receive  no  profit  on  the  con- 
tract. The  estimated  annual  operating  costs 
of  Nartrans  is  sUghtlv  more  than  $2  mil- 
lion. 


ANOTHER  AIDE  IN  TROUBLE 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  26.  1968 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  former 
White  House  counsel  to  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson,  Myer  "Mike"  Feld- 
man,  is  in  trouble  with  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.  That  agency  says  Feldman 
owes  the  Government  moie  than  $100,000 
in  unpaid  Federal  taxes  and  civil  fraud 
penalties. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while 
employed  as  counsel  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and  as 
an  assistant  to  the  then  Senator  John  F. 
Kennedy,  Feldman  was  a  stockholder  in 
radio  stations  in  California,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Oregon,  and  Oklahoma. 

Further  details  of  the  Feldman  case 
are  set  forth  in  an  article  written  by 
Mr.  Clark  MoUenhoff  and  published  in 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 
The  article  follows: 
Former  Aide  to  I»resident  in  Tax  Fight — 

United  States  Sats  He  Owes  More  Than 

$100,000 

(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 

Washington,  D.C. — The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  (IRS)  has  notified  Myer  (Mike)  Feld- 
man, former  White  House  counsel  to  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson,  that  he  owes 
more  than  $100,000  In  unpaid  federal  taxes 
and  civil  fraud  penalties. 

Feldman  told  The  Register  that  he  Is  con- 
testing the  tax  agents'  claim  that  he  will- 
fully failed  to  pay  the  full  federal  Income 
taxes  over  a  five-year  period. 
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Tax  agenta  Initially  contended  Peldman 
owed  an  addlUonal  1133.651  In  back  taxes, 
Interest  and  civil  fraud  penalties.  Additional 
Interest  has  accrued  since  that  first  deter- 
mination of  alleged  deficiency. 

HIRXD    LAWTm 

The  51 -year-old  former  Philadelphia  law- 
yer said  that  he  ha*  hired  Llpman  Redman, 
a  Washington  tax  lawyer,  to  handle  the  de- 
tails of  his  protest  of  what  he  called  "an 
unreasonable  and  arbitrary  action"  by  the 
federal  tax  officials  In  assessing  50  per  cent 
civil  fraud  penalties  and  other  penalties. 

Expense  items  represented  an  Important 
part  of  the  dispute.  Peldman  declined  to  dis- 
cuss details  but  contended  that  tax  agents 
had  arbitrarily  disallowed  all  expenses 
claimed  In  some  periods,  even  a  salesman's 
salary  and  expenses. 

The  ms  sent  the  Peldman  tax  case  to  the 
Justice  Department  for  possible  criminal 
prosecution  by  the  Tax  Division,  but  the  de- 
partment declined  to  prosecute,  Peldman 
said. 

"They  decided   they   didn't  have  a  caae, 
Peldman  told  The  Register. 

Although  he  Is  well-acquainted  with  many 
of  the  top  officials  In  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment* and  the  IRS.  Peldman  said  that  he  has 
madtf  fio  effort  to  use  his  position  as  a  former 
high  official  to  influence  the  case. 

"It  has  been  handled  on  a  straight  legal 
basis."  Peldman  said.  "I  have  had  absolutely 
no  contact  with  any  official  at  any  time.  My 
lawyer  has  dealt  only  with  the  career  peo- 
ple, the  ClvU  Service  employes,  as  far  as  I 
know." 

Peldman  confirmed  that  a  substantial  part 
of  the  tax  dispute  Involves  Income  from  four 
radio  stations  in  which  he  had  an  Interest 
from  1957  to  early  1961.  Those  stations  are: 
KOMA  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  KLAD,  Kla- 
math PaUs.  Ore.;  KITO.  San  Bernardino. 
Calif.,  and  WADK,   Newport,   RI. 

rSLOMAN    ANGRT 

Peldman  was  angry  that  details  of  his 
long-secret  tax  problem  had  become  known 
to  some  reporters.  Peldman  said  he  had 
been  hopeful  of  working  out  a  compromise 
of  his  tax  dlfflcultlea  with  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  but  that  "any  publicity  Is  al- 
most certain  to  harden  the  views  at  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  and  make  It  more  diffi- 
cult to  work  out  a  settlement." 

The  failure  to  reach  an  agreement  In 
private  with  tax  officials  would  mean  Peld- 
man would  be  required  to  take  his  case  Into 
the  United  States  Tax  Court  where  aU  de- 
tails could  be  subject  to  a  public  hearing. 

"I  have  been  careful  to  avoid  any  action 
that  might  be  considered  pressure,"  Peld- 
flian  said.  "I  would  probably  have  been  more 
successful  In  getting  a  settlement  U  I  had 
tried  a  little  preasure.- 

The  Peldman  tax  matter  has  been  In  the 
process  of  Investigation  and  evaluation  since 
1963.  Recommendations  for  criminal  prosecu- 
tion have  been  rejected  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment tax  division  after  extensive  study. 

The  length  of  the  study  was  cause  for 
concern  by  some  officials  who  contend  It  was 
"studied  to  death."  The  long  study  permitted 
the  six- year  statute  of  UmltaUons  to  expire 
on  what  was  considered  by  some  to  be  "the 
best  case"  for  possible  criminal  action. 

ASSISTANT    TO    SOEXMSKN 

A  major  part  of  the  tax  dispute  Involves 
the  years  prior  to  1961  when  Peloman  was 
named  by  the  late  President  John  P  Kennedy 
as  deputy  special  counsel  In  the  White  House. 

Peldman  served  as  an  assistant  to  White 
Bouae  counsel  Theodore  Sorensen.  When 
Sorensen  left  the  White  House  after  Ken- 
nedy's assassination  elevated  Lyndon  John- 
son to  the  presidency,  Peldman  was  moved 
up  to  serve  as  counsel  to  President  Johnson. 
He  served  In  that  capacity  until  his  resigna- 
tion In  January,  1966. 

The  first  notice  of  a  possible  federal  In- 
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oome  tax  deficiency  was  served  upon  him 
m  1964  when  he  was  White  House  counsel, 
Peldman  said.  He  said  It  was  poesible"  that 
the  one  visit  he  had  with  an  Internal  Reve- 
nue agent  was  at  his  office  in  the  White 
House  when  they  had  a  brief  discussion  of 
sizable  business  deductions  ranging  from 
•30.000  to  MO.OOO. 

Peldman  said  he  declined  to  have  further 
discussioDs  with  the  tax  agent,  and  from 
that  time  dealt  with  the  IRS  only  through 
his  lawyer. 

Peldman  said  that  the  serious  stage  of 
his  tax  difficulty  in  late  1964  had  no  relation- 
ship with  his  resignation  in  January,  1966. 
He  said  that  President  Johnson  "had  no 
knowledge  about  it,"  and  that  as  far  as  he 
knew  no  on  else  in  the  White  House  had  any 
Information  about  the  controversy  that  had 
arisen  over  his  federal  income  tax  returns. 

"I  considered  It  a  private  matter,  and  I 
handled  It  as  a  private  matter."  Peldman 
said.  "I  had  decided  prior  to  that  time  that 
I  was  going  to  get  out  of  government  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  I  wanted  to  set 
up  a  law  practice." 

NO    CONNECTION 

"There  was  absolutely  no  connection  be- 
tween my  tax  matter  and  my  decision  to 
resign  from  my  White  House  Job." 

Peldman  said  the  tax  dispute  involves  the 
years  1967.  1958.  1969.  1960  and  1961.  He 
said  the  amount  in  dispute  for  1961  is  "no 
more  than  $60  or  so."  The  largest  amounts 
of  claimed  tax  deficiency  Involve  the  years 
1957  and  1958.  Peldman  said,  but  he  de- 
clined to  discuss  the  details. 

He  said  he  believes  the  government's  claim 
for  civil  fraud  penalties  only  Involved  1957 
and  1958,  but  that  1959  might  possibly  be 
Included. 

Internal  Revenue  Commissioner  Sheldon 
Cohen  has  declined  any  comment  on  the 
Peldman  case,  contending  that  dealings  with 
Peldman  and  his  lawyer  are  confidential 
under  the  Internal  revenue  law. 

Mitchell  Rogovin.  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral in  charge  of  the  tax  division,  said  he 
did  not  personally  handle  the  decision  to 
reject  criminal  prosecution.  "Apparently  the 
lawyers  felt  they  Just  didn't  have  a  case," 
Rogovin  said. 

Rogovin  said  he  was  counsel  for  the  IJl.S. 
several  years  ago  and,  in  that  capacity,  had 
approved  sending  the  Peldman  case  to  the 
Justice  Department  for  study  for  possible 
prosecution.  He  said  he  did  not  recall  the 
details. 

Peldman  received  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
the  Wharton  College  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  1938  received  a  law  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Law  School. 

He  practiced  law  in  Philadelphia  from 
1938  until  1942  when  he  Joined  the  Army 
Air  Corps.  After  military  service  he  became 
special  counsel  to  the  chairman  of  the  Se- 
curiUes  and  Exchange  Commission  in  1946 
and  served  In  that  capacity  until  1954. 

Prom  1955  to  1967  Peldman  was  counsel 
for  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, and  in  1968  he  became  legislative  as- 
sistant to  then  Senator  John  P.  Kennedy.  He 
was  a  member  of  Senator  Kennedy's  cam- 
paign team  in  1961.  and  often  accompanied 
him  on  the  campaign. 

REWARDED  FOR  WORK 

In  1961.  Peldman  was  rewarded  for  his 
work  with  one  of  the  most  Important  Jobs 
in  the  White  House 

Sorensen.  In  his  book  "Kennedy,"  paid 
tribute  to  Peldman  as  one  of  the  key  men 
In  the  White  House  In  dealing  with  a  wide 
range  of  government  agencies.  Sorensen 
wrote; 

".  .  So  I  depended  In  the  special  counsel's 
office  on  Mike  Peldman  and  Lee  White  to 
handle  many  agency  problems  and  pressure 
groups  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
President.     Peldman,     for    example,     served 
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among  other  things  as  the  channel  for  most 
business  requests — on  tariffs,  airline  routes, 
and  subsidies,  to  name  a  few. 

"  'If  Mike  ever  turned  dishonest,  said  the 
President  one  day,   we  would  all  go  to  Jail '  ' 

It  was  said  in  Jest  because  there  was  never 
any  complaint  that  Peldman  was  other  than 
scrupulously  honest  in  the  dealings  with  the 
federal  agencies  in  his  Jurisdiction. 

While  employed  as  counsel  for  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and  as 
legislative  assistant  for  Senator  Kennedy, 
Peldman  was  dabbling  In  a  number  of  out- 
side business  operations,  including  at  least 
four  radio  stations.  He  was  one  of  four  part- 
ners in  Radio  Associates,  Inc.,  which  owned 
station  KITO  in  California.  Peldman  held  a 
35  per  cent  interest  in  Key  Stations  of  Drexel 
Hill,  Pa.,  which  owned  station  WADK  In 
Newport. 

SOLO    INTERESTS 

Pederal  Communications  Commission 
(PCC)  records  show  that  Peldman  was  one 
of  five  stockholders  In  sUtlon  KLAD  In  Kla- 
math Palls,  Oreg.,  and  held  35  per  cent  of 
the  stock.  The  PCC  records  show  that  Peld- 
man held  a  15  per  cent  Interest  In  KOMA 
In  Oklahoma  City. 

He  sold  his  Interests  in  radio  stations  In 
1960  and  In  January,  1961,  prior  to  taking 
the  White  House  Job  that  could  have  entailed 
some  dealings  with  the  PCC. 

Since  leaving  government,  Peldman  has 
been  practtclng  law  In  the  firm  of  Glnsburg 
and  Peldman  at  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave.  His 
plus  third-floor  office  looks  down  on  the 
Executive  Office  Building  and  the  street  In 
front  of  the  White  House. 

His  partner,  Charles  David  Glnsburg,  was 
executive  director  of  the  President's  riot 
commission  and  was  active  in  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey's  campaign  for  the 
Democratic  presidential  nomination. 

Peldman  was  an  active  supporter  of  the 
late  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  for  the 
Democratic  presidential  nomination  prior  to 
his  assassination  in  June  but  has  not  been 
active  on  behalf  of  any  other  candidates  up 
to  this  point. 


REPORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  second  session  oC  the  90th  Con- 
gress draws  to  a  close,  and  at  the  end 
of  my  second  year  representing  the  peo- 
ple of  the  10th  Congressional  District  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  I  feel  it  Is  impor- 
tant that  I  give  an  accounting  of  my 
activities  to  those  whom  I  am  privileged 
to  serve — the  people. 

For  this  reason  you  will  find  In  this  re- 
port, which  Is  being  mailed  to  residents 
of  the  10th  Congressional  District,  a  re- 
view of  my  service,  my  voting  record  on 
the  major  bills,  my  successes  and  defeats 
on  legislation,  and  other  matters  which  I 
believe  are  important  to  those  I  have  rep- 
resented here  in  the  90th  Congress: 
An  Honor  To  Serve  You 

Plrst.  let  me  say  that  It  is  an  honor 
and  Inspiration  for  me  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve  you  In  Congress.  We  live  in 
troubled  Umes,  but  despite  the  trouble,  riots 
and  the  disorders.  It  is  my  opinion  that  we 
are  not  a  sick  society  as  some  would  like  us 
to  believe  The  majority  of  us  Americans  are 
concerned  for  the  general  welfare  of  our  citi- 
zens and  are  desirous  of  peace — not  peace  by 
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capitulation  or  appeasement — but  peace  of  a 
nature  that  will  bring  dignity,  honor  and  re- 
spect to  those  in  our  Armed  Services  who 
have  made  ths  supreme  sacrifice  for  their 
country,  as  well  as  those  who  still  stand  ready 
In  defense  of  our  country  and  dedicated  to 
keep  America  strong  and  free. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  our  country  today  Is 
very  much  alive;  that  we  Americans  are  val- 
iant, strong,  forward  looking,  and  benevolent. 
I  am  confident  that  with  God's  help  we  will 
meet  our  challenges  head  on,  and  we  will 
{ulflll  the  American  promise  of  freedom — in 
a  nation  dedicated  to  Thanksgiving  for  the 
abundance  that  Ood  has  given  to  us  as  free 
Americans. 

VICTORIES 

I  am  happy  that  a  number  of  bills  which 
I  Introduced  or  co-8p>onsored  were  enacted 
Into  law.  These  were  bills  which  makes  it  a 
crime  to  desecrate  our  fiag,  creates  a  new 
House  Ethics  Committee,  provides  compen- 
sation for  police  killed  or  Injured  while  on 
federal  duty.  Increases  pay  for  postal  em- 
ployees, clamps  down  on  Imports  which  harm 
American  work  forces  and  businesses,  pro- 
vides across  the  board  Increases  to  social  se- 
curity recipients,  allows  tax  credits  to  busi- 
nesses which  train  the  unskilled.  Instructs 
Federal  authorities  to  arrest  (jersons  crossing 
sute  lines  to  incite  riots. 

A  LOSS  rOR  ALL 

I  considered  It  a  great  loss  to  the  American 
taxpayer  when  the  10  percent  surtax  was 
signed  into  law.  I  opposed  the  tax  Increase 
and  urged  the  administration  to  cut  expendi- 
tures as  a  means  to  help  the  wage  earner  by 
cubing  Inflation.  I  fear  that  the  promised 
cuts  of  federal  spending  will  not  materialize. 

I  consider  this  a  most  unfortunate  tax, 
especially  when  the  administration  pushed 
the  tax  hike  through  Congress  and  failed  to 
consider  a  proposal  which  I  supported  that 
would  have  doubled  personal  Income  tax 
exemptions  from  $600  to  $1,200. 

congressman     J.    HERBERT    BITRKE    SPEAKS    OUT 

(I  have  from  time  to  time  spoken  out  on 
various  subjects  when  I  felt  the  issues  re- 
quired me  to  do  so,  for  Instance:) 

Warned  repeatedly  that  expenditures  of 
huge  allocations  of  federal  funds  for  welfare 
Is  not  the  answer  to  combat  America's  social 
Ills.  Stressed  need  for  more  vocational  train- 
ing and  Job  security  through  private  enter- 
prise. 

Saved  American  taxpayers  $11.5  million  by 
charging  improper  back  door  aid  to  enemy 
nations  which  resulted  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment cancelling  sorghum  and  grain  contracts 
with  hostile  Arab  states. 

Continuously  warned  against  inflationary 
spiral  which  erodes  the  dollar's  purchasing 
power  and  esjjeclally  eats  away  fixed  Income. 

Urged  the  administration  to  counter  the 
rapid  and  powerful  buildup  of  the  Commu- 
nist forces  in  the  Mid-East  and  Mediter- 
ranean. 

HERE  TO  SERVE  YOU 

As  your  Congressman.  I  am  your  personal 
representative  and  spokesman  here  in  Wash- 
ington. During  the  past  two  years.  I  have 
always  solicited  your  views,  which  to  me 
are  most  essential  and  welcome. 

I  have  processed  more  than  100,000  replies 
to  Individual  pieces  of  mail  since  I  took  office 
together  with  9.000  individual  special  prob- 
lem requests,  some  of  which  have  been  fairly 
routine,  while  others  have  been  extremely 
complicated. 

I  have  held  to  the  view  that  if  you  have  a 
problem  or  an  opinion  that  is  important 
enough  for  you  to  write  to  me  about,  It  is 
Important  enough  for  me  to  care  about  and 
assist  you  If  I  am  able  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  most  satisfying  rewards  for  a 
Congressman  comes  In  his  ability  to  help  a 
constituent,  especially  when  he  Is  able  to 
receive  a  favorable  decision  for  some  deserv- 
ing citizen  caught  In  the  maze  of  red  tape 
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so     prevalent     in     some     of     Washington's 
bureaucracies  today. 

SOME    BILLS    I    HAVE    INTRODUCED 

The  following  are  some  of  the  bills  which 
I  Introduced  this  session.  They  are  pending 
in  various  House  Committees.  These  bills 
would: 

H.J.  Res.  970 — Propose  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  to  bar  subversives  from  working 
in  defense  plants. 

H.  Res.  1268 — Urge  the  administration  to 
sell  phantom  Jet  fighters  to  Israel  and  give 
Israel  further  military  aid  as  needed. 

H.  Res.  609 — Call  for  hearings  on  Oulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution. 

H.R.  19142— Permit  the  Southern  District 
Pederal  Court  to  hold  sessions  in  Pt.  Lauder- 
dale. 

H  J.  Res.  435 — Allow  states  to  handle  their 
own  educational  system. 

H  R.  13413 — Provide  for  humane  treatment 
of  animals  in  research  facilities. 

H.R.  14640 — Provide  assistance  to  Indus- 
tries and  businesses  to  pay  partial  salaries 
in  training  the  unskilled. 

H.R.  17717 — Equalize  pay  of  retired  mem- 
bers  of   uniformed  services. 

H.R.  18982 — Strengthen  the  law  prohibiting 
the  movement  of  switch  blade  knives  in  In- 
terstate  commerce. 

H.R.  8178 — Allows  social  security  recipients 
to  earn  unlimited  outside  Income. 

H  R.  10374 — Make  unlawful  use  of  credit 
card    a    federal    crime. 

H,  Con.  Res.  402— Express  a  sense  of  Con- 
gress to  keep  American  rights  In  Panama 
Canal. 

H  R.  13414— Provide  aid  to  train  more 
nurses. 

BURKE    REPORT    CARD 

(Votes  on  recent  key  issues^^from  the  90th 
Congress)  :  1 

Truth  In  lending,  for. 

Bar  trade  to  Reds  under  Export-Import 
Bank.   for. 

Remove  gold  cover  backing  of  American 
currency,   against. 

Travel  tax  on  overseas  travel,  against. 

Increase  GI  and  Veterans  benefits,  for. 

10  percent  surtax  on  all  Income,  against. 

Omnibus  antl-crlme  bill,  for. 

Clean  meat  act,  for. 

Cutback  gigantic  farm  subsidies,  for. 

Increase  rent  supplement,  muItl-mllUon 
dollar  federal  housing,  against. 

Drug  abuse  act  to  curb  flow  of  LSD,  other 
haUucinary  drugs,  for. 

Foreign  aid,  against. 

Expand  vocational  education,  for. 

Deny  federal  aid  to  college  students  In- 
volved In  riots,  for. 

Increase  social  security  benefits,  for. 

Head  start  program,  for. 

Strengthen  U.S.  defenses,  for. 

Higher  education  act,  for. 


LOS  ANGELES  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
HAMPERED  BY  LACK  OF  RADIO 
FREQUENCIES 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  CALiroamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  26.  1968 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the 
Congress  have  attempted  to  help  State 
and  local  governments  contend  with 
large-scale  civil  disturbances  by  passing 
legislation  which  will  help  to  better 
train  and  equip  our  police  to  cope  with 
such  emergencies.  We  have  also  en- 
acted legislation  in  an  attempt  to  help 
protect  local  firemen  whose  lives  are 
threatened  twice — once  by  the  fires  they 
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must  fight  and  at  the  same  time  by  the 
rioters  who  would  rather  see  our  cities 
burn  to  the  ground. 

Yet,  more  and  better  equipped  and 
trained  policemen  and  firemen  are  not 
the  total  answer  to  preventing  an  out- 
burst from  becoming  a  full-blown  riot. 
From  my  'Service  on  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  I 
found  that  one  of  the  most  widespread 
misconceptions  weis  the  belief  that  the 
only  way  to  stop  a  disorder  was  to  use 
immediate  and  violent  force.  Yet,  all  the 
evidence  which  we  considered,  not  to 
mention  simple  humaneness,  indicates 
that  what  is  needed  is  to  get  enough 
policemen  on  the  scene  quickly  enough 
so  that  little  or  no  force  will  have  to  be 
used.  The  immediate  display  of  the  po- 
tential for  maintaining  order  is  the 
critical  factor  in  efforts  to  maintain 
order. 

The  key  to  displaying  this  potential 
lies  in  the  ability  of  our  public  safety 
forces  to  quickly  converge  upon  an  ex- 
plosive situation  and  coordinate  their 
efforts  once  they  arrive.  If  this  is  to  be 
accomplished,  it  will  be  because  they 
have  the  capacity  to  effectively  use  two- 
way  radios  in  such  emergencies.  Un- 
fortunately, our  police  did  not  have  that 
capacity  during  the  Watts  riot  of  1965, 
nor  during  the  disturbances  of  1966,  nor 
during  the  disastrous  summer  of  1967, 
and  they  do  not  have  it  today.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Regulatory  Agencies,  I  have  heard  and 
read  the  testimony  of  many  of  the  chiefs 
of  EKJllce  who  had  to  cope  with  civil  dis- 
orders in  their  cities  last  summer,  and 
they  have  consistently  and  emphatically 
told  me  that  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  has  failed  to  give  them 
enough  radio  channels  to  do  their  job 
effectively.  Consequently,  when  a  dis- 
turbance breaks  out,  their  radio  equip- 
ment becomes  so  overloaded  that  it  often 
becomes  useless  at  the  very  moment  it 
is  needed  most. 

I  have  listened  to  'a  tape  recording  of 
the  police  radio  dispatches  during  a  riot. 
Two  things  are  significant  about  it.  First, 
the  stream  of  messages  is  virtually  con- 
tinuous— with  no  breaks  or  pauses.  As  the 
chief  of  police  told  me : 

We  couldn't  put  another  message  in  there 
if  we  had  to. 

Second,  the  tape  is  a  monolog  of  the 
radio  dispatcher  at  central  headquarters. 
There  were  so  many  messages  to  go  out 
from  headquarters  over  the  few  channels 
available  that  police  cars  and  men  with 
radios  could  not  call  headquarters.  If  a 
policeman  on  the  beat  was  in  trouble  and 
needed  assistance,  he  could  not  use  his 
two-way  police  radio  to  call  for  help.  As 
was  stated  at  the  recent  Los  Angeles 
hearings : 

That  Is  how  two-way  radio  gets  trans- 
formed into  one-way  radio  by  overloading. 

When  the  necessity  is  greatest  to  quick- 
ly move  men  to  the  scene  of  an  emergency 
and  continually  coordinate  their  activ- 
ities once  they  arrive,  policemen  cannot 
reach  headquarters  with  valuable  in- 
formation on  how  the  situation  is  de- 
veloping and  in  turn  headquarters  is 
often  unable  to  reach  each  man  with  in- 
structions as  to  where  he  is  needed  most. 
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There  are  simply  too  many  messages 
which  must  go  out  over  the  same  channel, 
and  it  Is  as  if  a  whole  city  block  were  on 
the  same  telephone  party  line  and  every- 
one wa^  trying  to  call  out  at  the  same 
time. 

Obviously  the  answer  to  this  situation 
is  not  simply  more  policemen,  nor  is  it 
simply  better  training  and  equipment. 
For  even  if  there  were  an  adequate  nimi- 
ber  of  specially  trained  and  equipped  of- 
ficers to  meet  any  situation,  too  few 
radio  channels  would  prohibit  police 
chiefs  in  most  American  cities  from  ade- 
quately deploying  these  additional  men. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Ertsorders  recognized  the  severity 
of  the  situation,  and  we  recommended. 
In  our  report  "that  the  Federal  Conunu- 
nlcatlons  Conmiisslon  make  suflQclent 
frequencies  available  to  police  and  re- 
lated public  saifety  services  to  meet  the 
demonstrated  need  for  riot  control  and 
other  emergency  use."  The  FCC  res- 
sponded,  not  by  allocating  more  of  the 
radio  spectrum  to  the  public  safety  serv- 
.icesjbut  by  "splitting"  the  channels  they 
already  held.  What  this  means  Is  that 
existing  two-way  radio  equipment  must 
be  modified  at  great  expense  so  as  to 
permit  more  radios  to  operate  in  the 
same  amount  of  spectrum  space.  It  is 
as  you  made  a  two-lane  highway  into 
a  three-lane  highway,  not  by  widening  It. 
but  by  narrowing  the  two  lanes  until  you 
could  squeeze  in  a  third  one.  The  result 
would  be  that  the  highway  could  carry  a 
limited  amount  of  additional  traflBc,  but, 
of  course,  there  would  also  be  many  more 
accidents.  In  two-way  radios,  such  "acci- 
dents" cause  Interference  and  interfer- 
ence means  delay  in  getting  the  message 
through. 

Obviously,  a  few  seconds  delay  In  di- 
recting operations  when  fire  victims  are 
trapped  or  an  airliner  is  making  an 
emergency  landing  could  be  disastrous. 
Chief  Nielson  of  the  Los  Angeles  Fire 
Department  told  the  subcommittee 
that— 

During  the  Watta  Riots,  one  htindred  ten 
companies  were  being  controlled  by  radio 
communications  at  the  same  time.  The  air 
was  completely  saturated  and  a  large  percent 
of  the  messages  were  unintelligible  or  never 
did  get  through. 

Unless  this  problem  is  solved,  all  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Congress  this  year  to 
aid  our  public  safety  forces  will  be  to  no 
avail. 

WhUe  this  problem  is  intolerably  worse 
during  times  of  crisis,  it  has  plagued  our 
public  safety  services  for  years  and  our 
subcommittees  hearings  prove  that  it 
continues  to  plague  them  in  their  every- 
day operations.  The  burgeoning  subur- 
ban areas  surrounding  our  cities,  our 
expanding  population,  the  mounting 
crime  wave  across  the  Nation,  all  por- 
tend the  need  for  more  police,  more  fire- 
men, and  more  of  all  the  others  who 
make  up  the  public  safety  services.  In 
addition,  there  is  the  need  for  a  better 
technology  to  enable  the  public  services 
to  cope  with  these  problems,  and  in  part, 
that  technology  is  here.  We  could  today 
equip  every  policeman  with  a  miniature, 
hand-carried  radio  which  would  permit 
him  to  constantly  keep  in  touch  with, 
and  be  instructed  by,  his  base  head- 
quarters.  The   President's  Crime  Com- 
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mission,  as  well  as  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  recom- 
mended their  immediate,  widespread 
use.  But  police  do  not  presently  have 
sufficient  channels  for  the  radios  they  do 
have,  and  they  could  never  handle  all 
these  additional  miniradios.  Clearly  this 
will  require  that  more  of  the  radio  spec- 
trimi  be  allocated  to  the  public  services. 

Modem  technology  also  makes  it  eco- 
nomically feasible,  to  patrol  an  entire 
city  from  the  air  by  using  helicopters.  In 
Lakewood.  Calif.,  where  this  has  been 
done  on  an  experimental  basis.  Deputy 
Sheriff  John  Knox  termed  the  results  a 
"tremendous  success."  He  stated  that  the 
crime  rate  went  down  in  Lakewood. 
while  in  the  surrounding  areas  it  went 
up.  But  this  too  requires  an  expanded 
conmiunicatlons  capability  and  presently 
that  capability  has  been  expanded  to  the 
bursting  point. 

This  is  why  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  recommended  in  its  report 
that— 

The  PCC  should  develop  plans  for  allocat- 
ing portions  of  the  TV  spet:trum  to  police  use. 

The  problem  Is  that  the  FCC  has 
allocated  only  1  percent  of  the  radio 
spectrum  to  be  used  for  public  safety 
while  commercial  television — which  often 
seems  to  be  more  "commercial"  than 
"television" — has  been  allocating  about 
52  percent  of  the  spectrum.  Ironically, 
the  greater  portion  of  that  52  percent 
remains  unused  by  television  and  un- 
available to  police,  fire,  and  other 
emergency  services  who  desperately  need 
it  because  of  the  policies  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  It  is  de- 
plorable that  such  a  situation  could 
have  been  allowed  to  develop,  and  it  Is 
inexcusable  that  it  should  be  allowed 
to  continue,  when  the  tragedies  in  our 
cities  have  pointed  so  clearly  to  the  need 
for  action,  when  our  public  safety  of- 
ficials have  been  pleading  for  help,  and 
when  two  Presidential  Commissions  have 
recommended  a  specific  course  of  action. 

Of  course,  simply  protecting  lives  and 
property  is  not  enough.  The  roots  of  the 
civil  disturbances  in  our  cities  nm  deep. 
At  their  base  is  unemployment,  poor 
housing,  inadequate  educational  and 
recreational  facilities,  poorly  adminis- 
tered city  services,  and  in  general,  a 
growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  kind  of 
life  to  be  found  in  our  cities.  Private 
businessmen  who  would  help  to  provide 
the  unemployed  with  jobs,  building  con- 
tractors helping  to  rebuild  our  cities,  and 
many  others  who  attempt  to  provide 
needed  goods  and  services  as  widely  and 
as  cheaply  as  possible,  all  reply  upon  the 
use  of  two-way  radio  in  the  daily  per- 
formance of  their  work.  It  is  these  peo- 
ple who  provide  the  economic  and  social 
climate  in  which  our  cities  function.  If 
this  climate  is  viable  and  healthy,  those 
who  live  in  the  city  will  not  be  likely  to  be 
dissatisfied. 

In  addition,  the  use  of  two-way  radio 
by  local  Sovemments  is  not  limited  to 
emergency  users.  To  efficiently  control 
traffic,  maintain  streets,  parks,  and 
lights,  inspect  housing,  pick  up  and  dis- 
pose of  garbage,  oiJerate  school  busses, 
and  a  host  of  other  services,  city  admin- 
istrators are  growing  increasingly  de- 
pendent upon  two-way  radio  to  help 
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them  get  the  job  done  at  the  least  cost. 
Not  only  does  radio  communications  pro- 
mote better  service,  but  it  saves  tax 
dollars. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  in 
the  days  to  come.  But  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly clear  that  the  Congress  alone 
cannot  provide  all  of  the  answers  to  our 
problems  in  the  cities.  The  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  also  has  a  role 
to  play,  and  it  is  now  time  for  them  to 
fulfill  their  responsibility. 


A    TRAGIC    CUT    IN    THE    ALLIANCE 
FOR    PROGRESS 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    FXORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deep 
slash  in  the  funds  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  approved  by  the  House  a  few 
days  ago,  can  have  very  serious,  even 
tragic,  consequences. 

During  the  past  7  years  we  have  forced 
a  new  partnership  with  our  sister  re- 
publics of  the  Western  Hemisphere — a 
partnership  dedicated  to  nothing  short 
of  a  wholesale  peaceful  revolution  in  the 
economic  and  social  domain. 

Built  on  the  principle  of  self-help,  this 
partnership,  embodied  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  is  one  of  the  keystones  of  our 
future  well-being  and  security  in  a  rapid- 
ly changing,  dangerous  world. 

We  had  pledged  to  contribute  up  to  $1 
billion  a  year  in  private  and  public  in- 
vestment to  Alliance  undertakings.  This 
sum,  as  large  as  it  is,  accounts  for  only 
a  small  fragment — less  than  10  percent— 
of  the  total  new  investment  in  Alliance 
projects  and  programs  during  the  last 
7  years. 

We  are  going  back  on  that  pledge  this 
year.  Unless  the  Senate  changes  the  out- 
come of  this  matter,  fiscal  1969  Alliance 
loan  fimds  will  be  slashed  from  $625  mil- 
lion to  $270  million. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  among  the  first  in 
the  House  to  urge  a  billion  dollar  cut  in 
this  year's  aid  program.  I  felt  that  such 
a  cut  was  necessary  at  a  time  when 
extraordinary  demands  are  being  made 
of  the  American  taxpayer,  and  I  was 
delighted  when  the  Congress  went  along 
with  my  proposals  and  reduced  the  for- 
eign aid  authorization  by  $1  billion. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  cautioned 
against  indiscriminate  slashes  in  our 
foreign  policy  undertakings,  particularly 
those  which  relate  to  the  future  well-be- 
ing and  security  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. This  is  one  area  whose  needs 
and  problems  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 

The  devastating  effect  of  the  proposed 
cut  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  loan 
funds  is  described  eloquently  by  Virginia 
Prewett  in  a  column  which  she  wrote 
for  the  Washington  Daily  News. 

Miss  Prewett  is  a  very  perceptive  and 
knowledgeable  observer  of  the  Latin 
American  scene,  and  her  comments  re- 
garding the  affect  of  the  cuts  that  I  de- 
scribed merit  thoughtful  consideration 
of  every  Member  of  Congress.  While  I 
must  take  issue  with  Miss  Prewett's  in- 
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dictment  of  the  record  of  the  90th  Con- 
giess — a  record  which  I  believe  is  nobble 
for  many  positive  siccomplishmenra — I 
would  like  to  commend  her  column  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
Slash  or  Aid  to  Latins  Will  Httrt 
(By  Virginia  Prewett) 

The  deep  House  cut  In  Alliance  for  Progress 
loans  funds  has  fallen  as  a  heavy  blow  on 
I^atln  America. 

"It  could  not  come  at  a  worse  time,  or 
have  a  worse  effect."  is  the  way  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  Sol.  M.  Llnowltz,  sums  up. 

If  not  repaired  by  Senate  action  In  the 
present  Congress  or  by  the  next  Congress 
In  January,  the  cuts  In  fiscal  1968's  Alliance 
loan  fund  from  $625  million  to  $420  million, 
and  finally  to  $270  mllUon.  will  prove  deva- 
stating to  this  nation's  credibility  in  the 
hemisphere. 

GOOD    FAITH 

A  $160  million  or  even  a  $355  million  cut 
In  Alliance  loan  funds  may  not  irretrievably 
sink  Latin  America.  But  it  may  sink  this 
country's  good  faith  with  Latin  Americans — 
and  for  an  inflnitestimal  fraction  of  our  na- 
tional wealth  that  we  would  lend  out  at 
interest. 

The  Alliance  cut  could  not  come  at  .i  worse 
time  for  the  following  reasons: 

Latin  America,  after  a  painful  period  of 
readjustment  and  tooling  up,  has  in  the  last 
year  or  two  made  basic  reorientations  that 
the  U.S.  urges  .^  a  spur  to  hemisphere  devel- 
opment. Acceptance  of  the  long,  hard  and 
difficult  task  of  creating  a  Latin  American 
Common  Market  is  one  example. 

Latin  America  is  going  through  a  time  of 
extreme  uncertainty  because  of  the  increas- 
ing tendency  among  the  industrialized 
countries  where  our  neighbors  sell  their  ex- 
ports to  close  doors  against  those  exports. 
This  Includes  the  U.S.,  where  the  tendency  is 
strong. 

Latin  America  In  very  recent  weeks  has 
been  shocked  throughout  by  the  Russian  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia. 

For  years,  our  country  has  been  in  com- 
petition with  Russian  Ideology  and  with  a 
two-pronged  communist  penetration  attempt 
in  Latin  America.  Latin  American  govern- 
ments were  already  alert  to  Castro's  overt 
subversion  out  of  Cuba.  But  many  Latin 
Americans  have  tended  to  distinguish 
sharply  between  Castro  and  an  image  of  Rus- 
sia as  an  essentially  peace-loving  nation 
basically  Interested  only  In  trade  expansion 
among  smaller  nations. 

OPPORTTJNITT 

The  rape  of  Czechoslovakia  rudely  jolted 
many  Latin  Americans.  Never  In  recent  dec- 
ades has  the  United  States  had  a  better  op- 
portunity to  consolidate  its  political  defense 
and  economic  relations  In  the  New  World. 

Then  along  came  a  Know-Nothing  House 
of  Representatives  to  slaughter  the  aid  pro- 
gram that  our  entire  government — including 
the  House — has  spent  years  building  up  as  a 
symbol  of  friendship  and  good  intentions  in 
the  hemisphere. 

A  great  nation  cannot  behave  this  caprici- 
ously to  its  allies  and  not  suffer  for  It. 


AMERICAN  CAMPUSES:   STAGING 
GROUND  FOR  VIOLENCE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  26,  1968 

Mr.   ASHBROOK.   Mr.   Speaker,   Dr. 
Glenn  S.  Dumke,  chancellor  of  Califor- 
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nias  State  college  system  has  predicted 
what  many  of  us  have  feared  for  some 
time:  "That  this  coming  school  year  is 
going  to  be  a  year  of  even  more  wide- 
spread attempts  at  turbulence." 

Dr.  Dumke  noted  that  this  year,  how- 
ever, administrators  of  institutions  of 
higher  education  are  'combat  ready." 
Unfortunately  this  is  the  case.  Tliey  are 
not  only  'combat  ready,"  far  too  many 
of  them  are  combat  trained  and  some 
have  had  a  baptism  by  fire  in  the  not- 
too-distant  past.  And  all  this  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  silent  majority  of  students 
and  faculty  who  are  bent  on  gaining  an 
education  rather  than  creating  turbu- 
lence. Combat  conditions  are  certainly 
not  conducive  to  the  learning  process  and 
our  institutions  of  higher  education 
should  not  have  to  function  on  an  alert 
status. 

Dr.  Dumke  also  predicts  that  imless 
administrators  begin  treating  their  prob- 
lems— specifically  the  problems  created 
by  a  fanatical  fringe — the  freedom  which 
is  so  often  the  flouted  excuse  for  campus 
anarchy  will  be  the  first  target  of  ex- 
ternal controls. 

An  excellent  example  of  failure  in  this 
area  is  the  recent  decision  to  permit 
Black  Panther  Eldridge  Cleaver  to  lecture 
at  Berkeley.  There  can  and  should  be 
ample  room  for  exploration,  discussion, 
and  a  free  fiow  of  valid  ideas  within  the 
limits  of  responsibility  and  decency,  but 
Cleaver  violates  even  the  most  generous 
standards  of  both  responsibility  and 
decency. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  have  too 
frequently  become  staging  areas  for 
anarchy  rather  than  staging  areas  for 
responsibility.  A  sreat  deal  is  at  stake, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  freedom  of 
the  silent  majority. 

In  addition,  as  Dr.  Dumke  stated: 

If  the  college  ends  Its  objectivity  by  be- 
coming a  participant  or  protagonist,  then 
society  will  be  left  without  any  institution 
which  is  given  the  job  of  confronting  social 
problems  without  partisanship.  In  a  true 
scholarly  and  objective  manner.  If  the  col- 
leges abdicate  this  responsibility  for  the  sake 
of  being  partisans,  society  will  be  in  a  bad 
way. 

American  colleges  are  faced  with  a 
major  challenge  and  if  they  do  not  face 
it  and  meet  it  themselves,  others  must 
and  will. 

Two  editorials  in  the  September  22 
edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  elaborate 
on  both  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Dumke  and 
the  incredible  acceptance  Into  the  aca- 
demic commimity  of  Eldridge  Cleaver: 
The  UNivERsrriES — "Combat-Ready" 

With  the  advent  of  a  new  academic  year, 
the  chancellor  of  California's  vast  state 
college  system  warns  in  a  copyrighted  inter- 
view with  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  that 
the  campuses  may  expect  "even  more  wide- 
spread attempts  at  turbulence"  than  have 
been  witnessed  in  previous  years.  We  have 
already  been  given  a  taste  of  things  to  come 
in  the  black  vandalism  in  the  Union  building 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  Urbana  and 
in  the  bellicose  activities  by  student  revolu- 
tionaries against  the  harassed  administra- 
tion oi  Columbia  university  In  New  York. 

The  California  chancellor.  Dr.  Glenn  S, 
Dumke,  held  out  the  hope  that  universities 
and  colleges  by  now  should  have  learned 
something  from  experience.  "We're  'combat- 
ready,'  "  he  told  U.S.  News. 
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We  believe  that  the  most  important  thing 
Dr.  Dumke  forecasts  Is  that,  if  means  of  con- 
taining these  revolutionary  uprisings  are  not 
soon  devised,  the  universities,  their  faculties, 
and  the  great  "silent  majority"  of  students 
and  faculty  alike  are  going  to  suffer,  and 
that  the  institutions  of  higher  education  will 
be  the  less  In  future  days. 

He  says  that  If  faculties  don't  come  up 
with  the  answer,  and  soon,  "an  answer  will 
come — either  from  an  outraged  citizenry,  the 
state  legislature,  or  thru  administrative 
edict."  He  says  that,  specifically,  the  facul- 
ties must  determine  whether  the  campus  is  to 
be  used  as  a  staging  area  for  violent  social 
change  and  revolution,  or  whether  It  should 
not. 

Dr.  Dumke  also  predicts  that  if  this  prob- 
lem Is  not  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  citizens  and  taxpayers,  and  of  their  legis- 
lative representatives,  then  society  Is  going 
to  restructure  higher  education  in  a  way 
that  administrations,  faculty,  and  students 
will  be  unhappy  about 

Some  of  the  likely  changes,  he  says,  will 
be  legislative  definitions  of  academic  free- 
dom, legislative  and  fi.scal  restrictions  on 
certain  types  of  courses,  and  the  probable 
reduction  of  public  universities  and  col- 
leges from  places  of  free  Inquiry  to  a  role 
as  training  centers  for  certain  professions 
and  vocations. 

If  drama  .schools  present  objectionable 
plays,  the  chancellor  believes,  then  drama 
schools  will  run  the  risk  of  elimination.  If 
student  publications  are  given  to  public 
assaults  on  accepted  standards  of  public 
decency,  then  there  won't  be  any  more 
student  publications. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  possibility  of  such 
developments  as  Chancellor  Dumke  forecasts 
might  be  persuasive  In  showing  even  the 
revolutionists  and  nihilists  on  the  campuses 
that.  If  they  persist,  they  will  be  cutting 
off  their  noses  to  spite  their  face.  Their 
slogans  call  for  unrestricted  freedom,  but  If 
citizens  and  legislators  come  to  decide  that 
a  continuation  of  camptis  excps.ses  Is  in- 
tolerable, there  Is  bound  to  be  a  great 
diminution  of  freedom  for  everyone.  Fac- 
ulty activists  should  also  perceive  what  effect 
that  would  have  upon  them. 

Dr.  Dumke  thinks  that  unquestionably 
campus  agitation  Is  the  product  of  an  Inter- 
national network  of  militants,  activists,  and 
revolutionists,  not  all  of  whom  are  Com- 
munists, but  some  of  whom  are  anarchists 
and  nihilists.  He  adds,  however,  that  the 
CDmmunists  are  always  poised  and  ready  to 
move  in  and  exploit  any  inflammable 
situation. 

If  free  inquiry  and  the  scholarly  pursuit  of 
truth  are  to  survive  In  this  country  to  any 
decjree.  the  time  has  come  for  the  "silent 
majority"  of  students  and  faculty  to  defend 
their  heritage  from  the  new  barbarians. 

The  Death  Wish  at  Berkeley 
It  is  incredible  that  the  board  of  regents 
of  the  University  of  California  has  allowed 
an  invitation  to  stand  which  will  bring  Eld- 
ridge Cleaver  to  the  Berkeley  campus  to  lec- 
ture even  once  In  a  course  called  "Experi- 
mental Social  Analysis."  The  invitation,  made 
thru  the  Berkeley  academic  senate,  was  op- 
posed by  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  and  Speaker 
Jesse  Unruh  of  the  California  Assembly.  Tho 
their  fellow  regents  cut  the  number  of 
Cleavers'  appearances  [and  of  any  other  out- 
sider in  a  single  quarter!  from  a  proposed 
10  to  only  one,  a  majority  vote  of  10  to  8 
permitted  Cleaver  one  lecture.  Reagan  may 
be  forced  to  challenge  the  faculty  on  his  own. 
Cleaver  Is  "minister  of  information"  of  the 
Black  Panther  party,  a  far-out  black  revolu- 
tionary organization.  He  has  spent  most  of 
his  adult  life  in  prison.  He  was  first  convicted 
of  possession  of  marijuana  at  the  age  of  18. 
In  1958  he  was  sentenced  to  14  years  on  con- 
viction of  assault  to  kill  and  rape.  He  served 
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9  ye&rs.  He  Is  charged  now  in  California  on 
tbree  counts  ot  attempted  murder  and  three 
counts  of  assault  In  consequence  of  a  two- 
hour  gun  battle  April  6  with  Oakland  police. 

Deeplte  this  background.  Cleaver  was  nom- 
inated for  lecturer  by  a  sociology  student, 
and  the  faculty  approved.  The  course  was  to 
b«  called  "Dehumanlzatlon  and  Regeneration 
In  the  American  Social  Order,"  having  to  do 
with  racism.  Gov.  Reagan  and  Unruh  rarely 
see  eye  to  eye,  but  they  did  on  this.  Reagan 
said  he  would  not  put  up  with  even  a  single 
lecture.  Unruh  called  the  Invitation  evidence 
of  a  "death  wish"  on  the  part  of  the  faculty. 

What  kind  of  stuff  would  Cleaver  peddle 
from  the  lectern?  We  submit  a  few  samples 
from  his  orations.  First: 

"We  need  a  lawyer  today  who  has  a  law- 
book in  one  hand  and  a  gun  tn  the  other,  so 
that  If  he  goes  to  court  and  that  doesn't 
come  out  right,  he  can  pull  out  his  gun  and 
start  shooting.  I  hope  you  people  will  take 
guns  and  shoot  Judges  and  police." 

Again:  "The  pigs  of  the  power  structure 
say  the  people  are  impotent,  that  we  can't 
control  things  any  more,  that  we  have  to 
leave  things  to  pigs  like  Dean  Rusk  or  that 
Texas  pig  In  the  White  House.  As  long  as 
there  are  people  on  this  earth  they  will  al- 
ways' Be  able  to  take  control  of  their  own 
'destltr^  and  pull  down  the  pigs  of  the  power 
structure. 

"They  say  If  you  want  a  bad  example,  look 
to  China.  Well.  I  ain't  gonna  look  to  China. 
I  done  looked  to  China.  And  I  see  Mao  Tse- 
tung  took  up  a  gun.  took  the  coolies  away 
from  the  ricksha,  and  now  he's  got  the  hy- 
drogen bomb.  And  I  say  that's  all  right.  .  .  . 

"I  am  not  a  freak  of  violence.  Guns  Is  ugly. 
People  Is  what's  beautiful,  and  when  you 
use  a  gun  to  kill  a  person  you're  doln"  some- 
thing ugly.  But  there  are  two  forms  of  vio- 
lence— violence  to  liberate  yourself  and 
violence  visited  on  you  to  keep  you  In  your 
place.  We  have  to  make  a  choice  between 
continuing  to  be  the  victim,  or  decide  to  take 
our  freedom. 

"If  you  ain't  part  of  the  solution,  you  part 
of  the  problem,  you  dig?  There's  no  more 
middle  ground.  We  gonna  provide  a  situation 
that's  gouna  force  the  Babylonians  to  deal 
with  It." 

Cleaver  ended  his  harangue  with  the  threat 
that  unless  he  gets  his  way  "there  going  to 
be  blood  on  the  streets  of  Babylon." 

Tet  a  Berkeley  professor,  defending  his 
lectureship,  said  of  the  author  of  this  con- 
coction of  violent  and  ungrammatlcal  lan- 
guage that  Cleaver  would  be  much  "In  the 
tradition  of  the  'artists  In  residence'  "  often 
Invited  to  campuses.  If  you  lean  toward  art- 
ists In  gunmanshlp  and  revolution,  you  might 
conceivably  agree. 


ADDRESS  BY  POSTMASTER  GEN- 
ERAL W.  MARVIN  WATSON.  AT 
THE  CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE 
DINNER  COMMONS  RESTAURANT, 
NORMAN.  OKLA. 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month  Postmaster  General  W.  Marvin 
Watson  spent  a  very  busy  and  eventful 
day  In  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  One  of  the 
major  events  of  that  day  was  a  visit  to 
Norman,  Okla..  and  to  the  beautiful 
campus  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 
The  Postmaster  General  addressed  the 
Norman  I  Chamber  of  Commerce  that 
evenina/ln  his  speech,  he  discussed  some 


I 
EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  the  problems  of  the  Post  OCBce  Depart- 
ment and  the  progress  being  made  in  the 
handling  of  the  millions  of  pieces  of  mall 
delivered  throughout  the  United  States 
each  day. 

Under  the  unanimous  consent  request 
I  include  the  speech  delivered  by  Post- 
master General  W.  Marvin  Watson  at 
Norman,  Okla.,  on  September  16,  1968: 
Address  bt  PosTUAsTEii  Oknerai.  W.  Marvin 

Watson    at    trv    Chamber    or    Commerce 

Dinner,    Commons    RiasTAtniANT.    Norman, 

Okla. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  to 
be  with  you  here  tonight. 

That  pleasure  has  several  roots. 

First,  I  enjoy  meeting  people,  and  having 
once  been  closely  associated  with  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  In  Texas,  I  particularly  en- 
Joy  talking  to  people  who  speak  the  same 
language  and  share  the  same  Ideas. 

Second,  this  Is  my  fifth  speech  today.  I 
began  my  day  with  a  stamp  unveiling 
ceremony  up  In  Enid  ...  at  7:30  this  morn- 
ing. I  hope  I  said  the  right  things  in  that 
speech  at  Enid  .  .  .  since  the  shock  of  a  7:30 
speech  was  even  more  severe  than  I  had 
expected. 

Then  I  dropped  down  for  a  postal  award 
ceremony  and  then  a  luncheon  meet- 
ing and  another  talk  in  Oklahoma  City.  And 
after  I  said  thanks  to  the  Klwanls  Club 
there  ...  I  went  back  on  up  to  Ponca  City 
.  .  .  ln^>ected  the  post  office  there  .  .  . 
said  a  few  words  to  the  employees  .  .  . 
and  then  participated  In  another  dedication 
ceremony. 

After  that  I  flew  here  to  Norman  .  .  .  was 
taken  on  a  tour  of  your  very  impres&lve 
University  by  Dr.  HoUomon  .  .  .  enjoyed  a 
flne  reception  .  .  .  and  then  came  over  here. 

So  my  second  reason  for  being  glad  to 
see  you  Is  that  when  I  look  out  there  and 
see  all  those  faces  ...  I  know  I've  somehow 
made  It  through  a  busy  day. 

I  haven't  had  so  much  fun  .  .  .  since  I 
was  In  the  Marine  Corps  Boot  camp  .  .  . 
and  my  sergeant  asked  me  gently  to  take 
the  obstacle  course  with  a  full  pack. 

There  are  a  few  other  reasons  why  I  am 
pleased   to   be   with  you   as  well. 

My  good  friends  Senator  Mike  Monroney 
and  Congressman  Tom  Steed  originally  sug- 
gested that  I  visit  Norman  .  .  .  and  see  for 
myself  that  all  the  flne  things  they've  told 
me  about  this  city  and  the  University  were 
true.  You  know  some  people  In  Texas  have 
the  reputation  of  exaggerating  a  little  bit. 
And  Mike  and  Tom  wanted  me  to  know 
that  they  weren't  engaging  In  an  Oklahoma 
variation  of  the  deflnltlon  of  a  railroad  tie 
as  a  Texas  toothpick. 

Well.  I  am  completely  convinced  that  their 
reports  and  the  reports  of  my  staff  ...  on 
the  quality  of  your  university  .  .  .  are  borne 
out  by  fact. 

During  the  months  I  have  been  serving  as 
Postmaster  General  ...  I  have  made  It  a 
pwUcy  to  get  away  from  the  confines  of  my 
desk  ...  to  break  through  the  chains  of 
paper  that  tend  to  bind  a  man  to  Washing- 
ton .  .  .  and  see  for  myself. 

It  Is  all  too  easy  In  Washington  ...  to 
get  bogged  down  .  .  .  and  to  become  a 
prisoner  of  reports  ...  of  documents  ...  of 
second  and  third  and  fourth  hand  versions 
of   fact. 

I  spent  much  of  my  adult  life  In  the  busi- 
ness world  .  .  .  and  I  learned  there  that 
correct  decisions  must  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  fact      .  .  not  fancy  .  .  .  not  reports. 

When  I  worked  In  the  steel  Industry  ...  I 
made  It  my  business  to  see  how  steel  was 
produced. 

And  now  I  direct  the  nation's  second  larg- 
est civilian  Industry — for  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment ranks  right  behind  General  Motors 
In  the  number  of  employees. 

So.  In  line  with  this  policy  of  first  hand 
observation  ...  I  have  traveled  62,000  miles. 
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and  Inspected  141  postal  facilities  In  84  cities 
29  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Vlr-' 
gin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

I  have  shaken  hands  with  and  exchanged 
views  .   .   .  with  37,600  postal  employees. 

Sometimes   I  differed   with   those  employ- 
ees ..  .  more  often  I  agreed  with  them 
always  I  learned  more  about  this  vast  logis,^ 
tics  and  materials  handling  operation  that 
we  call  the  postal  service. 

Now  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  learn 
more  about  a  great  university.  And  my  per- 
sonal assistant.  Dr.  Lloyd  Taylor  has  also 
been  working  with  the  University  staff 
serving  as  an  extension  of  my  eyes  and 
ears  .  .  .  and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  a 
full  report  from  him  on  what  he  has  learned. 

Certainly.  I  already  have  no  doubt  what- 
soever that  the  University  Is  fully  capable 
of  extending  greater  assistance  to  us  In  our 
effort  to  strengthen  our  training  effort 

My  friends.  In  the  restless,  ever  changing 
world  In  which  we  live,  the  word  "explo- 
sion" Is  more  and  more  frequently  used  to 
describe  current  events.  There  Is  the  threat 
of  nuclear  explosion,  and  the  number  of 
nations  now  holding  In  their  hands  the 
H-bomb  has  Increased  to  five.  There  Is  the 
population  explosion,  in  which  nations  such 
as  India  and  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
find  themselves  overwhelmed,  their  produc- 
tivity Increases  absorbed  by  ever  new  legions 
of  hungry  mouths.  There  Is  the  violence  ex- 
plosion, for  which  our  crime  statistics  form 
the  fever  chart. 

But,  from  my  desk  In  Washington,  the  ex- 
plosion that  most  immediately  concerns  me 
Is  the  "information  explosion."  Years  back  a 
leader  of  another  nation  threatened  to  bury 
us.  Well,  It  often  seems  that  we  are  going 
to  bury  ourselves,  not  with  nuclear  fall-out, 
but  with  piles  and  piles  and  piles  of  paper. 
This  blizzard  of  paper  Is  produced  by  the 
most  dynamic  economy  In  the  world. 

Our  gross  national  product  Is  about  $860 
billion. 

We  are  in  the  91st  month  of  unprecedented 
economic  prosperity. 

Our  Index  of  Industrial  production  Is  about 
165  per  cent  of  what  It  was  back  In  19S7 
to  1959. 

Personal  Income  rose  to  $689  billion  a  year 
as  of  last  month. 

We  are  better  educated  than  ever  before. 
The  average  number  of  school  years  com- 
pleted per  citizen  Is  at  an  all-time  high  of 
11.8.  More  Americans  are  going  to  school  than 
ever  before.  And  the  Federal,  State  and  local 
governments  are  pouring  almost  $30  billion 
Into  education,  more  than  twice  the  entire 
national  Income  of  Spain  and  70  per  cent  of 
tbe  entire  Income  of  Italy. 

In  short,  the  United  States  right  now  has 
more  people  earning  more  and  learning  more 
than  at  any  time  In  Its  history — or  the  his- 
tory of  any  nation  In  the  world. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice? Simply  that  we  are  the  mirror  of  this 
affluence,  this  rising  standard  of  living  and 
learning. 

For  this  rising  standard  has  produced  the 
"Information  explosion"  with  Its  fall-out  of 
paper.  And  much  of  this  paper  Is  moving 
through  the  malls.  The  mall  statistics,  my 
friends,  are  almost  staggering. 

Back  a  century  ago  the  average  mall  patron 
wrote  six  letters  a  year;  now  the  figure  Is 
412  a  year  for  every  man.  woman  and  child 
In  the  country,  and  seems  sure  to  reach  500. 
Anc*..  of  course,  we  have  over  200  million 
Americans  compared  to  36  million  in  1867. 
As  a  result  right  now — this  year — we  are 
moving  84  billion  pieces  of  mall.  During  tbe 
last  Christmas  Holiday  p>erlod  alone  the  Post 
Office  Department  delivered  as  much  mall  as 
Is  handled  in  France  all  year. 

How  do  we  keep  from  being  smothered  by 
this  deluge  of  mall? 

How  do  we  reduce  to  the  absolute  mini- 
mum the  direct  and  Indirect  cost  of  mall 
service  to  otir  society? 
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The  really  enormous  Increase  In  mall  vol- 
ume places  us  In  a  new  dimension.  Old  ways 
of  thought,  old  methods  simply  will  not  cope 
with  this  problem.  In  fact,  I  would  say  that 
right  now  your  Post  Office  Is  In  Its  third 
period  of  development. 

The  first  such  period  was  when  Benjamin 
Franklin  established  the  United  States  Postal 
Service.  This  was  the  period  of  organization. 

The  second  period  was  when  President 
Lincoln's  Postmaster  General.  Montgomery 
Blair,  paved  the  way  for  the  Universal  Postal 
Onion,  and  established  free  city  mail  deliv- 
ery, the  money  order  system,  and  the  railway 
postal  service.  This  was  the  period  of 
extension. 

The  third  period  coincides  with  .  .  .  right 
now  .  .  .  and  can  be  called  the  period  of  the 
postal  indtistrial  revolution. 

This  revolution  Is  not  alone  a  matter  of 

machines  .  .  .  though  new  machines  we  have 

Including    possibly    one    of    the    most 

complicated  and  advanced  machines  In  the 

world — the  automatic  ZIP  code  reader. 

This  revolution  Is  not  alone  a  matter  of 
information  gathering  .  .  .  though  for  the 
first  time  we  have  one  of  the  greatest  elec- 
tronic Information  gathering  networks  In 
the  world — providing  us  with  a  kind  of  radar 
to  forecast  unusual  mall  volumes  ...  so 
that  we  can  prepare  for  them. 

This  revolution  is  not  alone  a  matter  of 
research  .  .  .  though  for  the  first  time  In  his- 
tory ...  we  have  an  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  for  Research  and  Engineering  .  .  . 
with  adequate  funds  and  staff  to  search  out 
new  and  better  ways  of  solving  old  problems. 

This  revolution  Is  not  alone  a  -natter  of 
management  .  .  .  though  we  have  assembled 
the  best  management  team  we  can  find  .  .  . 
and  are  combing  and  searching  through  that 
old  Post  Office  Department  In  an  Intensive 
drive  to  find  better  .  .  .  and  cheaper  .  .  .  ways 
of  doing  our  Job. 

This  revolution,  of  course,  involves  mech- 
anization ...  it  Involves  information  ...  It 
Involves  research — but  It  Involves  the  most 
basic  Ingredient  of  all— people. 

During  my  travels  around  the  country,  I 
have  seen  for  myself  that  we  have  flne  postal 
workers  .  .  .  who  possess  an  excellent  spirit 
of  public  service. 

But  In  a  post-Industrial  revolution  society 
or  organization  .  .  .  spirit  alone  Is  not 
enough. 

We  need  trained  people. 
Fortunately,  I  am  not  alone  In  recognizing 
that  fact. 

Both  Senator  Monroney  and  Congressman 
Steed  have  given  us  strong  support  In  our 
effort  to  create  a  training  program  adequate 
for  a  Twentieth  Century  Post  Office. 

I  think  that  their  interest — their  true 
devotion  to  the  needs  of  the  Post  Office 
Department — Is  well  known  to  all.  But  I 
must  say  again  that  the  leadership  which 
they  provide  and  their  understanding  of  our 
problems  has  made  a  vast  difference  for  me 
as  Postmaster  General  as  It  has  for  Post- 
masters General  In  the  past  and  will  in  the 
future. 

With  their  assistance,  we  have  In  the  past 
months  been  reexamining  our  training  needs 
and  requirements.  The  comprehensive  study 
on  which  we  have  embarked  is  very  nearly 
complete. 

I  have  personally  been  deeply  Involved  In 
this,  both  In  the  planning  stages  and  during 
on-site  Inspections  as  I  have  travelled  across 
this  country.  I  have  looked  at  many  locations 
and  several  are  under  final  consideration.  My 
Inspection  here  at  Norman — and  the  prior 
Inspections  of  my  staff — places  this  area  in 
that  final  group. 

However,  we  have  not  made  the  last  deter- 
mination and  I  do  not  expect  to  make  It  until 

next  month.  At  that  time  I   will  announce 

the  results  of  our  study  and  will  certainly 

inform  Senator  Monroney  and  Congressman 

Steed  and  Dr.  Holloman  of  any  conclusions 

that  might  affect  this  outstanding  University. 
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My  friends,  I  believe  we  are  at  the  thresh- 
old of  great  breakthroughs  In  postal  tech- 
nology. 

Those  breakthroughs  will  carry  out  the 
mandate  given  me  by  President  Johnson 
when  he  asked  me  to  "give  the  American 
people  the  finest  mall  service  It  has  ever 
known  through  improved  management,  bet- 
ter training  and  through  enlisting  the  best 
brains  you  can  find." 

I  want  you  to  know  ...  I  want  Senator 
Monroney  and  Congressman  Steed  to  know 
.  .  .  that  I  Intend  to  carry  out  the  President's 
mandate.  And  I  hope  that  effort  will  Involve 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  and  the  many 
flne  people  who  made  this  visit  so  enjoyable 
and  such  a  unique  learning  experience. 


RAYMOND  BROOKS. 
NEWSPAPERMAN 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dean  of 
the  Texas  newsmen  quietly  slipped  from 
our  midst  last  week.  Raymond  Brooks, 
Austin,  died  Thursday  afternoon  at  the 
veterans  hospital  in  Houston. 

He  called  himself  a  "blacksmith  of 
words,"  and  indeed  he  was.  But  he  was 
much  more.  He  not  only  was  dean  of  the 
Capitol  correspondents  but  he  was  also  a 
mighty  man  who  was  quick,  energetic, 
imaginative,  extremely  able — and  always 
a  busy,  busy  man. 

I  treasure  my  associations  with  him 
over  the  years  as  one  of  my  prized  pos- 
sessions. He  was  my  good  and  dear  friend 
for  30  years.  He  was  a  seasoned  and  bal- 
anced newsman.  I  never  knew  him  to 
write  a  poor  story.  I  never  knew  him  to 
take  advantage  of  a  set  of  facts  to  the 
detriment  of  any  Individual.  I  never  knew 
him  to  approach  a  story  from  anything 
but  the  positive  side.  He  was  a  reporter — 
and  interpreter  by  nature.  And  above  all, 
he  was  a  gentleman. 

The  Austin  American-Statesman,  his 
journalistic  home,  ran  a  beautliful  story 
and  editorial   about   this  distinguished 
writer  and  historian,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
include  it  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Raymond  Brooks,  Newspaperman 
He  gulped  his  coffee  steaming  hot. 
It    would    disappear    before    most    of    his 
cohorts  could  stir  the  sugar  Into  their  cup. 
He  was  In  and  out  of  sight  as  If  someone 
was   waving   a   magic    wand   over   his   head. 
One  moment  he  was  here,  the  next  he  was 
there,  and  suddenly  he  was  gone. 

His  pencil  ran  across  the  pages  of  his  note- 
book with  a  mixture  of  abbreviations,  long 
hand  and  shorthand;  but  like  most  old 
timers  he  preferred  loose  sheets  of  paper,  and 
these  he  stuffed  Into  his  coat  side  pocket 
one  atop  another. 

His  head  was  a  storeroom  of  facts  and  fig- 
ures that  rolled  effortless  onto  the  typewrit- 
ten page  with  an  accuracy  that  was  uncanny. 
Many  of  the  "playbacks"  he  wrote  In  recent 
years — Incidents  of  Texas  political  and  gov- 
ernmental life — were  from  memory  and  re- 
quired only  a  minimum  of  checking  with 
the  official  record. 

Eight  years  ago  he  slid  Into  his  chair  at 
the  Capitol  pressroom.  It  was  his  65th  birth- 
day, but  there  was  no  clue  from.  him.  In  the 
Senate  close  friends  without  his  knowledge 
were  preparing  a  resolution  In  tribute  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Capitol  Press  Corps  and  to  a 
former  parliamentarian  of  tbe  State  Senate. 
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It  was  In  the  heat  of  a  regular  session  and 
the  Senate  morning  call  consumed  more 
time  than  usual.  In  addition  a  prominent 
visitor  was  Introduced.  Press  time  for  the 
afternoon  paper  was  but  minutes  away  and 
he  broke  for  the  press  table  with  the  Inten- 
tion of  telephoning  a  few  stories  to  tbe  city 
desk. 

A  colleague  literally  held  him  by  his  coat- 
tall  until  Lt.  Gov.  Ben  Ramsey  could  call 
him  to  the  platform  for  the  reading  of  the 
resolution,  after  which  he  was  Invited  to 
address  the  Senate. 

But  the  65th  birthday  was  only  a  brief 
milestone  in  the  life  of  one  of  Texas'  most 
devoted,  most  sincere  and  knowledgeable 
newspapermen.  Until  a  few  weeks  ago  his 
typewriter  remained  active.  During  the  re- 
cent session  of  the  legislature,  from  his  hos- 
pital bed  In  Houston,  and  without  beneflt  of 
reference  books  or  the  office  files  he  wrote  a 
"playback"  on  the  legislative  career  of  Sen- 
ator Dorsey  Hardeman  of  San  Angelo.  whose 
flnal  term  expires  In  January. 

Like  most  newspapermen  he  had  a  variety 
of  Interests.  He  was  an  avid  hunter,  a  marks- 
man and  an  authority  on  military  and  hunt- 
ing rifles. 

In  the  office  flies  there  are  several  years  of 
"Capitol  A"  columns.  Some  of  the  greatest  of 
these  are  already  Included  In  documentaries 
on  Texas  government  and  politics.  And  these 
"playbacks."  as  he  called  them,  were  the 
direct  result  of  his  photographic  memory. 

Raymond  Brooks  was  a  great  newspaf>er- 
man. 


OP  THE  THREE,  ONLY  MR.  HUM- 
PHREY OFFERS  QUALITIES  NA- 
TION  WILL   DESPERATELY    NEED 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  26.  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  year  of  agonizing  de- 
cision for  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  America's  military  might  is 
severely  challenged  by  Communist  ag- 
gression while  our  domestic  tranquillity 
has  been  ruptured  by  social  upheaval 
which,  while  long  in  ferment,  has  burst 
forth  and  threatens  to  indelibly  stain 
our  national  fiber  and  fabric. 

A  time  of  great  decision  is  upon  the 
American  people  and  that  decision  is 
whether  or  not  we  move  forward  with 
courage  to  face  and  tackle  the  problems 
which  face  us;  do  we  simply  hold  the 
line  or  do  we  do  an  about  face  and 
threaten  the  very  foundations  of  our 
Constitution  and  democratic  free  gov- 
ernment? 

I  have  read  a  great  deal  and  thought 
even  more  about  the  crisis  at  hand.  How- 
ever, I  have  yet  to  see  the  issues,  alter- 
natives, and  possible  consequences  put 
as  lucidly  as  they  were  this  past  Sun- 
day. September  22,  in  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Nashville  Tennessean  en- 
titled "Of  the  Three.  Only  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey OCfers  Qualities  Nation  Will  Des- 
perately Need." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  text  of  this 
editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  point  and 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues  for  their 
consideration : 
Of  the  Three.  Only  Mr.  HtrMPHRET  Orrras 

Qualities  Nation  Will  Desperately  Need 

As  voters  look  to  the  November  election  In 
the  troubled  and  turbulent  year  of  1968  there 
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iB  a  cloud  of  uneaalness  and  unrest  settling 
over  the  land. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  threatena  world  peace 
and  drains  the  domestic  economy.  Warfare  In 
the  cities  threatens  order  and  drains  national 
self-confidence. 

Old  people  seem  unable  to  communicate 
with  the  young:  young  people  say  they  don't 
trust  anybody  over  30.  White  people  are  hos- 
tile to  black  people  because  of  riots  In  the 
cities;  black  people  are  hostile  to  white  peo- 
ple because  of  Justice  too  long  denied:  the 
well-to-do  and  the  middle  class  think  of  the 
poor  as  shiftless  and  lazy;  the  poor  think  of 
the  rich  as  arrogant  and  the  middle  class  as 
unfeeling. 

In  this  environment  the  voters  enthusias- 
tically respond  to  overworked  political  cliche* 
as  they  look  for  too-simple  solutions  to  the 
most  complex  equations  In  the  history  of 
man. 

A  candidate  says,  "let  us  have  law  and 
order."  and  this  evokes  an  emotional  outburst 
as  if  the  crying  needs  of  the  cities  suddenly 
had  been  met. 

A  candidate  says,  "let  us  get  all  the  way 
In  the  war  In  Vietnam,  or  get  all  the  way  out." 
and  there  are  cheers  and  ovations  as  If  the 
critical  conflict  In  Southeast  Asia  has  been 
won.  .  .. 

It  I9  t>fCftU8e  these  simplistic,  cut-and-drled 
statements  express  what  people  want  to  do — 
not  what  can  be  done — that  Richard  M. 
Nixon  now  leads  In  all  the  public  opinion 
polls  In  the  race  for  the  presidency  and 
Oeorge  C.  Wallace  has  found  such  widespread 
favorable  voter  sentiment. 

Mr  Nixon  is  the  master  of  mixed  generali- 
zations Mr  Wallace  Is  the  master  of  specific 
generalization.  In  ordinary  times  the  vague 
utterances  of  Mr.  Nixon  would  be  unin- 
spiring and  the  direct  slams  of  Mr.  Wallace 
would  be  a  joke. 

In  the  current  campaign  there  la  not  a 
single  Issue  which  Mr  Nixon  has  met  head- 
on;  not  a  single  problem  area  for  which  he 
has  offered  a  clear-cut.  positive  workable 
program. 

And  there  is  not  a  single  Issue  for  which 
Mr.  Wallace  hasn't  offered  a  positive  answer — 
Invariably  the  wrong  one. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  campaign  Mr. 
Nixon's  strategy  has  been  to  obscure  the 
Issues  in  a  smokescreen  of  meaningless  rbet- 
ortc.  Mr.  Wallace  has  had  a  different  ap- 
proach. He  has  sought  to  set  fire  to  the 
Issues  and  let  reason  burn.  But  at  some  point 
the  voters  of  the  nation  must  come  to  see 
through  the  smoke  and  fire  and  view  the 
future  of  the  country  In  terms  of  what  must 
be  done  and  what  can  be  done  realistically. 

And  there  is  but  one  candidate  in  the  race 
for  the  presidency  who  has  demonstrated  a 
recognition  that  it  will  take  more  than  cam- 
paign oratory  to  make  a  successful  presi- 
dency. 

Hubert  H  Humphrey,  the  public  opinion 
polls  Indicate,  is  not  ahead  in  the  political 
popularity  contest. 

He  has  not  sought  to  become  an  "easy 
answer"  candidate  He  knows  and  admits 
there  are  no  easy  answers.  Beyond  that  his 
personality,  his  wisdom,  his  compassion  and 
his  conviction  have  been  submerged  over  a 
period  of  trying  years  in  the  fog  of  unpopu- 
larity which  has  surrounded  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Too  few  people  have  come  to  see  him  as 
his  own  man. 

But  as  the  few  remaining  weeks  p«ss  be- 
fore the  election,  the  voters  of  the  nation 
are  going  to  have  to  ponder  the  true  nature 
of  the  world  In  which  they  live.  They  are 
going  to  have  to  look  honestly  at  the  three 
men  wtio  ask  for  their  votes  and  decide  which 
one  of  the  three  can  beet  be  trusted  with 
the  trying  and  tremendous  power  of  the 
presidency.  They  must  ask:  Can  Richard 
Nixon  be  trusted?  Should  Oeorge  Wallace  be 
trusted? 
The  voters  must  look  at  each  man  as  an 
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individual  and  Judge  not  what  the  man 
promises  he  will  do.  but  what  can  be  done 
to  take  the  nation  through  a  terribly  diffi- 
cult time. 

It  is  easy  to  promise — as  Mr.  Nixon  does — 
that  he  win  end  the  war  and  that  In  the 
meantime  he  will  prosecute  It  more  effec- 
tively. It  is  easy  to  promise — as  Mr.  Wallace 
does — that  he  will  '"win  the  war  or  get  out."' 

It  Is  easy  to  promise — as  Mr.  Nixon  does — 
that  rioting  In  the  streets  will  end  when  he 
becomes  President  because  law  and  order 
will  prevail.  It  is  e««y  to  promise — as  Mr. 
Wallace  doee — that  rioters  will  be  shot. 

It  Is  more  dlfflcuU  and  less  popular  to  say 
candidly  to  the  American  people — as  Mr. 
Humphrey  does — that  it  will  require  still 
more  patient,  more  determination  and  a 
greater  effort  than  ever  before  to  find  a  way 
to  peace  In  Vietnam.  It  Is  more  honest — If 
less  attractive — to  say  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  more  and  better  trained  and  better 
paid  police  officers  are  needed  to  fight  crime — 
but  to  admit  that  the  riots  and  violence  in 
the  iltuns  of  the  cities  won't  go  away  until 
conditions  which  create  unrest  are  wiped 
out. 

These  are  not  words  most  Americans  want 
to  hear.  Mr  Humphrey  Is  challenging  the 
nation  at  a  time  when  its  people  want  to 
turn  away  from  reality  and  seek  shelter  from 
pressure  and  tension.  But  this  Is  no  time  to 
dodge  or  hide 

Throughout  his  career  Mr.  Humphrey  has 
been  the  ap>o8tle  of  the  unpopular  cause.  If 
one  figure  In  American  politics  has  been 
willing  to  stand  up  against  the  storm  and 
tide  of  extremism  it  has  been  Mr   Humphrey 

When  the  nation  was  hung  up  on  witch 
hunts,  and  &fr.  Nixon  was  leading  the  way. 
Mr.  Humphrey  was  working  to  put  down 
false  fears  and  to  protect  the  rights  and 
reputations  of  Innocent  citizens. 

When  the  nation  was  hung  up  on  racism 
and  Mr  Wallace  was  leading  the  way.  Mr. 
Humphrey  was  working  to  provide  laws  to 
bring  ab:;>ut  equal  Justice  and  opportunity  for 
every  citizen. 

He  has  been  a  progressive  mayor,  a 
thoughtful  senator,  a  party  leader  dedicated 
to  reform  and  opposed  to  blind  reaction.  If. 
as  Vice  President  he  has  been  part  of  an  ad- 
ministration which  seems  to  have  been  too 
much  Influenced  by  the  military,  the  ques- 
tion now  for  the  voters  is  which  of  the  three 
candidates  hiis  the  fortitude  and  integrity 
to  break  away  from  a  course  of  militarism? 

The  answer  is  Hubert  Humphrey. 

If  he  has  been  part  of  an  administration 
during  which  riots  have  developed  in  the 
streets,  the  question  now  for  the  voters  is 
which  of  the  three  candidates  has  the  Judg- 
ment and  compassion  to  find  the  long-range 
answers  to  social  disorder^ 

The  answer  Is  Hubert  Humphrey. 

And  which  of  the  three  candidates  has 
the  insight  to  recognize  the  forces  at  work 
In  the  world  and  has  the  capacity  to  deal 
with  those  forces  In   the    search  for  peace? 

Again,  the  answer  Is  Humphrey. 

Which  of  the  three  candidates  has  the  In- 
tellect and  balance  and  self-confidence  to 
hold  In  bis  hands  the  awesome  }>ower  of  the 
nuclear  bomb?  That  Is  the  ultimate  and 
dangerotis  question. 

Certainly  the  answer  is  Hubert  Humphrey. 

It  Is  true  there  have  been  some  experiences 
that  have  eluded  him.  He  never  appeared  on 
national  television  with  a  pet  puppy  dog  to 
explain  away  questionable  campaign  con- 
tributions. That  was  Mr.  Nixon's  major  acting 
role.  He  never  appeared  on  national  TV 
standing  In  a  schoolbouse  door  In  an  effort 
to  keep  Negro  students  out  of  school.  That 
was  Mr  Wallace's  scene. 

Mr.  Humphrey's  record  Is  not  marked  by 
scandal  or  stupidity  and  it  gives  Insight  to 
the  sort  of  man  be  la:  honest,  a  fighter.  In- 
telligent   loyal  to  a  fault. 

True  today  he  seems  unpopular.  He  U 
harassed  and  heckled.  But  be  la  no  quitter. 
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It  la  In  the  nature  of  the  American  citizen 
to  analyze  and  reflect  soberly  before  deciding 
on  matters  of  great  consequence. 

The  coming  election  is  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence.  What  is  needed  is  leadership  that 
Is  willing  to  deal  with  determination  and 
conscience  in  the  years  ahead,  attracting— 
not  dismissing — the  best  brains  available  and 
the  best  talent  available  to  move  the  country 
on  a  sensible  and  sound  course. 

The  times  are  perilous.  Wishing  they 
would  change  and  putting  false  hopes  In 
phantom  leaders  will  only  make  the  future 
more  difficult. 

The  nation  needs  Hubert  Humphrey  to 
be  president  more  than  Hubert  Humphrey 
needs  the  office  to  climax  a  career  of  distin- 
guished service. 

He  Is  the  candidate  who  can  be  trusted. 
This  newspaper  endorses  his  candidacy, 
pleads  his  cause  and  urges  his  election. 


LEADERS  OF  RIOT  LISTED 


HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, September  21,  1968,  a  column 
by  Ray  Cromley  of  the  Newspaper  En- 
terprise A.ssociation  in  the  Shelby,  N C. 
Dally  Star  set  forth  some  background 
Information  on  leaders  in  the  Chicago 
riots. 

Mr.  Cromley  "s  colxunn  gives  informa- 
tion which  should  be  known  by  all  of 
our  people.  It  is  regrettable  that  at  the 
time  of  the  riots  in  Chicago  that  some 
of  the  news  media  did  not  see  fit  to  ad- 
vise the  public  as  to  the  past  records  of 
those  who  were  fomenting  strife  during 
the  Democratic  National  Convention. 

I  make  the  column  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Leaders  of  Riot  Listed       T 
(By  Ray  Cromley)  ' 

Washington. — Because  there's  talk  they"ll 
attempt  a  new  ""confrontation"  on  election 
day,  now  is  a  good  time  to  Jot  down  a  lew 
notes  about  three  top  strategists  of  the  Clii- 
cago  youth  riots. 

David  Delllnger.  33.  was  born  at  Wakclicld. 
Moss.  In  Oct.  1940,  he  refused  to  register  for 
the  draft.  He  balked  even  at  registering  him- 
self as  a  conscientious  objector. 

As  a  result,  Delllnger  was  indicted  by  a 
New  York  grand  Jury.  He  pleaded  gviilty  and 
was  sentenced  to  one  year  and  a  day  in 
prison. 

On  being  released.  Delllnger  registered  for 
military  service  but  said  he  was  a  conscirn- 
tlous  objector.  In  June  1943,  he  was  charged 
with  failure  to  report  for  a  physical  examina- 
tion. He  again  pleaded  guilty  and  was  sen- 
tenced In  Aug.  1943  at  Newark,  N.J.,  to  two 
years  In  prison. 

Little  was  heard  of  Delllnger  for  the  next 
two  decades. 

It  is  known  that  he  was  editor  of  Libera- 
tion magazine  published  by  the  Fellowship 
of  Reconciliation  and  that  in  April,  1964.  he 
traveled  to  Cuba  legally  as  a  news  representa- 
tive. Since  then  he  has  spoken  out  for  the 
Castro  regime  at  meetings  sponsored  by  the 
Pair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee. 

Aa  chairman  of  the  National  Mobilization 
Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam.  Dell- 
lnger was  a  major  organizer  of  the  Oct.  1967 
march  on  the  Pentagon. 

Jerry  Clyde  Rubin.  30,  was  born  In  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  attended  Oberlln  College  for 
one  year  and  the  University  of  Clncinuatl 
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five  years,  ending  up  with  a  B.S.  degree  In 
American  history  in  1962.  He  later  did  gradu- 
ate work  in  sociology.  He  traveled  to  Cuba 
Illegally  In  1964. 

Rubin  has  been  a  full-time  paid  employe 
of  the  Vietnam  Day  Committee.  At  a  rally 
sponsored  by  that  committee  in  1965,  he  fav- 
ored "massive  civil  disobedience'"  and  was 
quoted  as  saying,  ""We  must  consider  trea- 
son— deliberate  sabotage  of  the  war  ma- 
chine." 

Rubin  was  arrested  three  times  In  1965-66, 
once  in  San  Francisco  In  connection  with  a 
demonstration  against  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor, 
once  In  Wrvshlngton.  DC,  for  causing  a  dis- 
turbance during  a  session  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  and  once 
for  demonstrating  on  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia campus. 

In  1966,  he  helped  manage  the  congres- 
slon.il  campaign  of  Robert  Scheer  foreign 
editor  of  Ramparts  magazine.  In  1967,  he 
was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  mayor  of 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  on  a  platform  opposing  war 
and  "American  imperialism"  and  espousing 
black  power  and  the  legalization  of  mari- 
juana. 

As  a  co-ordlnator  of  the  Oct.  21,  1967 
march  on  the  Pentagon,  Rubin  was  quoted 
as  saying,  "The  peace  movement  is  no  longer 
one  of  merely  protest  and  demonstration.  We 
are  now  in  the  business  of  wholesale  and 
widespread  resistance  and  dislocation  of  the 
American  society.  We,  the  American  people, 
are  going  to  have  to  close  down  the  Pentagon, 
the  universities,  the  banks.  .  ." 

On  June  13,  1968,  Rubin  waa  arrested  by 
the  New  York  City  police  on  a  charge  of 
possessing  marijuana.  He  Is,  at  present,  a 
leader  of  the  Youth  International  Party 
lYlpples) . 

Thomas  Hayden.  28  was  a  founder  of  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS), 
w:is  a  principal  author  of  the  1962  Port 
Huron  Statement,  which  Is  the  basis  of  SDS 
Ideology,  and  was  an  SDS  national  president. 
He  is  now  one  of  the  society's  most  promi- 
nent spokesmen. 

In  December-January.  1965-66,  Hayden 
went  to  North  Vietnam  Illegally  with  Com- 
munist Party  USA  theoretician  Herbert  Ap- 
theker  and  with  Staughton  Lynd. 

In  September.  1967.  Hayden  and  40  other 
Americans  went  to  Bratislava,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, for  a  one-week  conference  with  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  representatives. 
Prom  there  he  traveled  to  Cambodia  as  rep- 
resentative of  an  American  peace  committee. 
In  Nov.  1967.  the  Viet  Cong  released  three 
U.S.  prisoners  of  war  In  his  custody.  In  Jan. 
1968.  he  flew  to  Cuba  as  an  associate  editor 
of  Liberation  magazine. 

Hayden  was  one  of  the  Instigators  of  the 
demonstrations  against  Dow  Chemical  Co., 
recruiters  at  Rutgers  University.  He  Is  quoted 
as  having  said,  "The  Issue  Is  not  that  Dow 
Chemicals  has  free  speech  but  rather  that 
they  are  war  criminals.  ...  I  think  that  in 
this  case  civil  disobedience  is  Justified." 
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RUMANIA  REWRITES  HISTORY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


HUMPHREYISM  NO.  2 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  26.  1968 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
/     Record,  I  include  the  following: 

Prom  a  collection  of  Representative  Henrt 

C.    SCHADEBCBC    (R.,   WlSC): 

"I  was  thinking  how  lucky  we  are  to  be 
Democrats.  Look  at  the  fun  we  have.  Look  at 
the  Joy  we  have.  Look  at  the  spirit  we  have." 
(Speech  by  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  Sept.  17.  1964.) 


OF    IIXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Thursday,  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
example  of  deliberate  Communist  manip- 
ulation of  history  and  the  persistent 
propaganda  operations  of  Communist 
governments  Is  covered  in  a  very  fasci- 
nating article  by  Dumitru  Danielopol  of 
the  Copley  Press. 

Mr.  Danielopol,  a  diplomat  in  the  pre- 
World  War  II  legitimate  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment, is  especially  equipped  to  discuss 
this  subject: 

[Prom  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union, 

Aug.  31,1968] 

Rumania  REWRrrES  History  in  Pear  or 

Soviet  Union 

(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 

The  tragedy  of  Czechoslovakia  may  finally 

con\'ince  the  West  to  ignore  Communist  fairy 

tales.   The   latest   comes   from    Rumania,    a 

country  obviously  frightened  by  the  Prague 

coup  yet  obedient  to  Red  ways 

The  Rumanian  latest  fairy  tale  concerns 
Aug.  23,  an  Important  date  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  It  was  on  thaUday  in  1944  that 
King  Michael  overthrew  tlfe  military  regime 
of  Marshal  Ion  Antonescu  and  brought  the 
country  out  of  the  Fascist  Axis. 

Though  the  minuscule  Communist  Party 
In  Rtunanla  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  coup, 
and  In  fact  opposed  it,  the  Rumanian  Reds 
have  claimed  credit  for  it  ever  since  they 
took  power. 

This  year's  effort  comes  from  a  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  Rumanian  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington entitled  "Aug.  23 — A  Glorious  Page 
in  Rumania's  History." 

It  claims  that  "It  was  the  historic  mission 
of  the  party  of  the  Communists  to  unite  Into 
a  single  stream  the  broad  masses  of  the  i>eo- 
ple.  the  political  circles,  all  forces  Interested 
In  the  overthrow  of  the  military-fascist 
dictatorship.'" 
This  Is  sheer  poppycock. 
Lest  the  Reds  start  believing  their  own 
lies,  it  behooves  us  to  keep  the  record 
straight. 

In  1944  conditions  under  which  Rumania 
could  escape  the  Axis  were  being  negotiated 
in  Cairo.  Constantln  Vlsolanu,  who  was  to 
become  Rumania's  foreign  minister  and  Is 
now  chairman  of  the  Rumanian  National 
Committee  In  Washington,  spent  months 
talking  to  the  British  and  the  Americans. 
He  represented  King  Michael  and  the  three 
top  parties  of  Rumania — National  Peasant. 
National  Liberal  and  Social  Democrat.  The 
three  represented  95  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Though  nonexistent  as  a  party,  some  Com- 
munists were  kept  informed  as  a  gesture 
toward  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  date  lor  the  king's  move  was  fixed  for 
Aug.  26  However  the  British  and  American 
negotiators  wouldn't  give  their  consent  un- 
less the  Russians  too  approved.  The  Soviets 
dragged  their  feet.  A  Rumanian  coup  did  not 
meet  their  plans.  They  preferred  to  take  the 
country  without  an  armistice.  The  Red  army 
launched  a  massive  offensive  In  the  north. 

The  king  and  his  advisers  decided  they 
couldn't  wait  any  longer.  They  made  their 
move  ahead  of  schedule  on  Aug.  23. 

Marshall  Antonescu  was  summoned  to  the 
Royal  Palace  and  arrested.  King  Michael  went 
on  the  radio  and  ordered  the  army  to  stop 
fighting  the  Allies.  A  coalition  government 
was  sworn  in. 
Moscow  was  furious. 
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Two  Jittery  leaders,  who  had  been  taken  by 
surprise,  Lucretlu  Patrascanu  and  Eanll  Bod- 
naras,  feared  that  Moscow  would  consider 
this  a  doublecrosa. 

As  a  Y>'>tt*''  of  fact  Patrascanu.  who  be-       x. 
came  mmlster  of  Justice  in  the  subsequent 
cabinet,  was  later  arrested  by  his  fellow  Com- 
munists, tried  for  deviation  and  treason,  tor- 
tured until  he  lost  his  mind,  and  executed. 

He  has  now  been  "rehabilitated""  post- 
humously hy  his  executioners. 

When  the  king  acted  there  were  still  con- 
siderable Nazi  forces  In  Rumania.  When  they 
recovered  from  their  surprise,  they  counter- 
attacked and  tried  to  capture  Bucharest  and 
arrest  the  king  and  his  new  cabinet. 

Units  of  the  Rumanian  army  stopped  the 
Germans. 

'"We  had  armed  some  Communists  Just  for 
this  purpose."  recalls  Vlsolanu,  '"but  there 
was  not  one  in  sight.  They  disappeared  with 
their  weapons.  They  kept  these  to  use  them 
later  against  their  own  compatriots.  In  order 
to  take  over  the  country.  The  Communists 
had  no  more  to  do  with  the  overthrow  of 
Antonescu  than  the  man  in  the  moon." 

Just  for  the  record. 


BIAFRAN  EMERGENCY  RESOLUTION 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA"nVES 
Thursday,  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  all 
Americans  1  am  deeply  dlstiessed  at  the 
daily  reports  of  starving  Biafran  men, 
women,  and  children.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  innocent  die  from  disease  and  starva- 
tion of  epidemic  proportions.  Indeed, 
photographs  in  news  magazines  tear  at 
the  heartstrings  of  every  civilized  person. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  responsibihty  of  all 
nations  of  the  world  grows  with  the 
death  of  each  man,  woman,  and  child. 
We  can  no  longer  be  lulled  by  the  claim 
that  the  elimination  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  persons  is  merely  an  internal  affair. 
To  do  so  would  be  an  admitted  bank- 
i-uptcy  of  our  moral  courage  and  our 
humane  concern  for  others. 

The  United  States  has.  as  in  many 
other  cases,  pledged  its  cooperation  in 
providing  humanitarian  assistance  to 
these  suffering  people.  Unfortunately, 
however,  efforts  in  Addis  Ababa  to  medi- 
ate the  differences  which  have  brought 
on  this  situation  have  been  unsuccessful. 
Thus,  delivery  of  food  and  medical  sup- 
plies has  been  denied  these  starving 
people. 

It  is  out  of  a  feeling  of  genuine  con- 
cern for  these  people,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  join  with  other  of  my  colleagues  in 
sponsoring  a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
President  to  make  every  effort,  through 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Na-- 
tions,  to  bring  before  that  body,  for  its 
consideration  at  the  earliest  possible 
time,  the  matter  of  developing  and 
achieving  some  practical  means  for  meet- 
ing the  urgent  and  extraordinary  hu- 
manitarian relief  requirements  of  the 
needy  in  the  Nigeria-Blafra  area. 

This  situation  demands  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  House  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  sense  of  concern  expressed  in 
this  resolution  will  become  a  reality  be- 
fore this  Congress  adjourns.  Let  us  dem- 
onstrate our  concern. 
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PROJECT  TRANSITION 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    W«W    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  26.  1968 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently became  aware  of  the  efforts  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  making 
through  Project  Transition  to  prepare 
servicemen  before  they  are  discharged  to 
take  on  productive  and  well-paying  Jobs 
upon  their  return  to  civilian  life. 

At  my  request,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  prepared  a  memorandum  on 
this  excellent  project  which  is  set  forth 
below. 

The  Defense  Department  should  be 
commended  for  its  wisdom  in  undertak- 
ing this  activity  so  that  men  In  uniform 
may  be  better  equipped  "to  share  ade- 
quately in  the  abundance  of  American 
life."  The  cooperation  of  American  in- 
dustry in  providing  the  needed  training 
is  alsg  commendable  and  welcome  The 
same  Is.  true  of  the  cooperation  of  educa* 
tional  institutions  and  of  local  and  State 
law-enforcement  agencies  which  are  also 
providing  training.  The  various  advan- 
tages of  the  program  are  summarized 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  memorandum. 

The  Defense  Department's  memoran- 
dum follows : 

Th«    Depabtment    or    Detense    Transition 

Trainino  and  Edccation  Phocram  fob  Rb- 

Ttr»NrNG    Sebvicemen 

Beginning  tnia  flacal  year  over  900.000  men 
will  be  discharged  from  the  Armed  Forces. 
What  will  happen  to  this  huge  source  of 
potential  manpower? 

Many  men  wlU  be  returning  to  Jobs  they 
held  before  entering  service. 

Others  will  desire  to  take  immediate  ad- 
vantage of  the  OI  LeglslaUon  for  furthering 
their  education. 

A  large  number  will  hopefully  utlUae  the 
clviuan-related  skills  they  acquired  whUe  In 
our  Armed  Forces  in  seeking  direct  employ- 
ment In  American  buslneas  and  Indiistry.  and 
In  government  service. 

This  enormous  outpouring  of  men  wUl  be 
desirous  of  adjusting  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  civilian  pursuits. 

But  there  does  exist  among  our  servicemen 
a  significant  number  who  entered  the  Armed 
Forces  with  low  educational  achievement  or 
no  sklU.  Many  of  these  men  have  served  In 
rigorous  assignments  In  combat  and  combat- 
supported  acUvltles  which  did  not  permit 
furthering  their  education  or  acquiring  a 
clvUlan-related  skill  These  young  soldiers. 
saUors.  airmen,  and  Marines  want  to  become 
immediately  productive.  Many  are  not  in- 
clined toward  college  preparation.  Some  can- 
not afford  protracted  schooling.  They  want 
an  Immediate  good  paying  Job  which  will 
allow  them  to  participate  in  the  better 
things  which  American  life  can  offer  them. 

We  do  know  that  American  business  and 
industry  and  labor,  and  Indeed  government, 
look  continuously  for  Individuals  who  can 
bring  along  a  sklU  to  do  a  job  effldenUy  and 
economically. 

Many  of  the  returning  servicemen  wUl  not 
be  In  a  posiuve  position  to  meet  this  kind 
of  demand. 

For  this  reason  the  Department  of  Defense 
Is  now  seeking  to  provide  to  this  group,  dur- 
ing their  last  six  months  of  service,  maxi- 
mum Inservlce  training  or  education  to  bring 
them  to  the  level  of  where  they  can  be  em- 
ployed In  a  worthwhile  job.  The  entrance 
badge  of  our  technological  society  Is  a  needed 
skill   The  quicker  many  men  can  obtain  this 
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badge,  the  faster  they  become  individually 
self-8\ifflclent.  What  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  done  In  Its  program.  Identified  as 
Project  Transition,  Is  to  reoognlae  this  crucial 
fact  It  Is  providing  training  or  educational 
assistance  for  the  servicemen  who  have  no 
skill  or  have  limited  education  below  the  high 
school  level. 

It  has  undertaken  to  do  this  in  a  unique 
way.  It  recognizes  that  many  government 
agencies  are  charged  with  certain  responsi- 
bilities to  veterans.  It  also  recognises  tiiat 
American  business  and  Industry  as  well  as 
local,  state,  and  Federal  agencies  have  con- 
tinuous demands  for  trained  people  and  can 
offer  training  to  meet  their  varying  man- 
power requirements.  It  also  recognizes  that 
the  American  serviceman  has  already  ac- 
quired through  his  military  training,  re- 
sponsibility, responsiveness,  discipline,  team- 
work, a  sense  of  orderliness  and  a  desire  to 
get  a  Job  done  In  a  timely  and  effective 
manner. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Is  asking  Amer- 
ican industry  to  provide  to  those  men  train- 
ing, while  still  In  uniform.  In  a  job  for  which 
an  Industry  has  a  specific  requirement.  What 
this  offers  Is  an  opportunity  for  immediate 
placement  upon  separation,  so  that  most  of 
the  economic  adjustment  problems  will  not 
even  arise.  It  Is  also  asking  government 
agencies  to  provide  their  resources  for  this 
effort. 

What  the  Defense  Department  has  at- 
tempted to  do  Is  to  serve  as  a  catalvst.  Over 
66%  of  the  men  leaving  the  service  who 
have  six  months  of  time  remaining  desire 
to  participate  In  the  transition  program. 
Thus.  Project  Transition  tries  to  bring  all 
available  government  services  and  training 
resources  of  Industry  closer  lo  the  men  prior 
to  their  separation.  It  does  not  Itself  dupli- 
cate these  functions.  It  merely  serves  to  make 
them   more  readily  available   to  the  men. 

We  have  found  from  experience  with  the 
program  since  January  of  this  year  (1968) 
that  the  men  welcome  the  opportunity  In 
our  counseling  program  to  sort  out  the  facts 
and  options  concerning  their  futiue  prior  to 
leaving  the  service.  The  counseling  and  train- 
ing programs  go  hand  In  hand.  These  young 
men  are  already  much  concerned  about  their 
future.  They  want  to  share  adequately  In  the 
abundance  of  American  life.  They  have  been 
mobile  during  their  mUltary  service  so  that 
they  are  ready  to  consider  going  to  a  new 
community  where  a  good  Job  may  be.  They 
would  like  to  anticipate  a  fresh  new  life  But 
they  also  know  that  life  Is  competitive  and 
many  are  Impatient  to  make  a  good  adjust- 
ment. 

Project  Transition  provides  an  opportunity 
for  these  young  men  to  think  critically 
about  their  future,  assess  their  own  capa- 
bilities, and  obtain  an  educational  or  skill 
level  which  can  make  them  Immediately  pro- 
ductive. 

There  are  four  basic  elements  In  the  pro- 
gram. 

First,  the  counseling  session  provides  serv- 
ice personnel  with  an  opportunity  to  sort 
out  options  for  the  futtire  and  to  decide 
what  skill  training  or  education  program  can 
be  pursued  within  the  service  time  remain- 
ing. 

Second,  the  education  program  offered  Is 
principally  aimed  at  preparing  to  achieve 
the  necessary  levels  to  be  awarded  the  high 
school  equivalency  diploma.  Other  Individual 
academic  courses  to  supplement  skill  train- 
ing may  also  be  taken.  Paths  are  opened  to 
higher  education,  primarily  for  careers  In 
public  service  for  many  who  had  no  Idea  of 
going  to  college. 

Third,  skill  training  la  offered  through 
three  sources : 

1.  The  I>epartment  of  Defense  utilizes  Its 
on-going  formal  school  courses  which  are 
civilian-related.  But  these  courses  are  only 
used  when  there  are  scheduled  shortfalls 
In  attendance  for  those  who  normally  would 
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be  trained  for  military  duties.  In  addition, 
the  on-the-job  training  programs  which  uui- 
Ize  the  many  opportunities  offered  on  a 
military  base,  are  employed.  Work  In  the 
local  banks,  the  PX,  computer  machine  room, 
welding  shop  and  a  whole  variety  of  other 
occupational  pursuits  are  made  available  if 
resources  and  time  permit. 

2.  The  Department  of  Defense  utilizes  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
resources  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Proj- 
ect officers  Indicate  the  type  of  training  de- 
sired and  the  Office  of  Eklucatlon  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  with  state  agencies  ar- 
range and  manage  the  course  offerings.  In 
addition,  some  Federal  agencies  provide  train- 
ing to  meet  their  own  skill  demands. 

3.  A  major  effort  Is  being  made  with  Amer- 
ican Industry  to  provide  the  skill  training 
for  the  Jobs  It  needs.  The  unique  part  of  this 
program  Is  that  Industry  provides  such 
training  at  Its  expense  on  or  near  a  military 
base.  A  young  serviceman  obtains  the  train- 
ing he  desires  and  Industry  in  turn  gets  a 
man  trained  against  Its  own  standards  and 
requirements.  These  young  men  enter  em- 
ployment Immediately  upon  discharge. 

Fourth,  the  program  offers  placement  serv- 
ices. Here  the  Department  of  Defense  relies 
upon  the  United  States  Employment  Services 
and  the  state  agencies  and  up>on  business 
and  Industry  to  provide  the  placement  op- 
(Mrtunltles.  The  program  has  found  so  far 
that  the  men  are  Intensely  Interested  In  any 
training  programs  where  training  and  place- 
ment go  hand  In  hand.  Thus,  the  offerings  of 
American  Industry  In  Project  Transition 
became  particularly  important.  Industry 
training  under  the  program  Is  almost  In- 
variably linked  with  placement  since  com- 
panies have  largely  entered  Into  the  train- 
ing In  order  to  obtain  good  men. 

The  program  outlined  Is  an  all-volunteer 
effort.  Each  soldier,  sailor  and  Marine  cur- 
rently In  the  United  States  and  all  airmen 
at  Air  Force  Installations  world-wide  are 
given  a  questionnaire  during  their  last  six 
months  of  service.  Tlioee  who  Indicate  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  reenllst  are  additionally 
questioned  concerning  their  desire  to  enter 
Into  Project  Transition.  Between  65-70  ; 
of  these  men  consistently  express  a  wish  to 
enter  the  program.  When  their  decision  is 
made,  the  counseling  process  begins  to  sort 
out  their  interests  and  their  desires  for  edu- 
cation, training,  and  placement. 

The  program  Is  administered  on  a  highly 
decentralized  basis.  Under  broad  policy 
guidance  from  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  base  commanders  are  respmnslble  for  de- 
veloping programs  which  can  be  accom- 
plished within  their  regular  mission  and 
along  the  lines  of  the  requirements  of  the 
men  desiring  to  enter  the  program.  The  deci- 
sion to  release  some  men  for  a  few  hours  of 
on-duty  time  or  to  conduct  the  bulk  of  the 
program  off-duty,  or  by  other  combinations 
of  time  arrangements,  is  the  commanders' 
option.  The  same  decision  applies  to  the  use 
of  the  regular  formal  or  on-the-job  training 
programs  of  the  base.  The  program  Is  de- 
signed to  be  flexible  In  view  of  the  basic  mis- 
sion and  readiness  requirements  of  the  var- 
ious commanders. 

Through  his  project  officers  the  com- 
manders work  out  mutually  agreed  upon 
programs  virlth  Industry,  local,  state  and  Fed- 
eral agencies,  schools,  and  colleges,  and  other 
agencies  who  desire  to  participate.  When 
possible,  the  commander  supplies  facilities 
for  outside  agencies  or  arranges  with  them 
to  utilize  public  or  private  off-post  facilities 
furnshed  by  local  government  or  business. 
Large  companies  which  desire  to  train  at  sev- 
eral Installations  across  the  nation  make  ini- 
tial arrangements  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  individual  Services  then 
make  further  arrangements  with  the  local 
commanders.  Local  and  regional  arrange- 
ments with  business  Etnd  Industry  are  made 
by  the  base  personnel. 
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While  the  program  Is  primarily  aimed  at 
those  without  a  civilian-related  skill  or  with 
a  low  educational  achievement,  with  empha- 
sis upon  those  who  have  served  In  combat, 
attempts  are  made  to  provide  some  kind  of 
service  to  others.  These  Include  some  men 
who  are  retiring  after  20  or  more  years  of 
service,  many  of  whom  have  served  In  the 
Infantry,  Artillery,  or  In  the  Armor.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  some  men  who  have  learned 
skills  while  In  service,  but  who,  during  the 
last  six  months  want  to  upgrade  those  skills 
to  meet  Industry  standards.  A  quick  move  in 
this  direction  helps  many  to  eliminate  un- 
deremployment. 

On  the  educational  side  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  receiving  help  from  universities, 
colleges,  and  Junior  colleges  In  developing 
innovative  programs  for  many  men  with 
leadership  and  other  qualifications  who  here- 
tofore, because  of  previous  environmental 
limitations,  had  no  thought  of  moving  Into 
college  training.  One  college  has  offered  ten 
credit  hours  toward  a  teaching  career  dur- 
ing the  last  six  months  of  service  for  those 
interested  In  eventual  teaching  in  the  ghetto 
area  of  St.  Louis.  Twenty  four  men  have 
already  completed  this  program  and  this  fall 
are  entering  Into  an  on-  and  off-campus  work 
study  program  In  the  St.  Louis  school  sys- 
tem. Other  colleges  have  been  asked  to  pro- 
vide other  types  of  courses  which  will  help 
these  young  men  enter  productive  fields  such 
as  public  service 

During  the  period  this  program  has  been 
in  operation,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
found  that  It  has  been  having  a  positive  effect 
upon  reenllstment.  The  counseling  period  has 
enabled  many  of  these  men  for  the  first  time 
to  weigh  both  the  opportunities  of  an  Armed 
Forces  career  and  the  opportunities  of  civil- 
ian life  In  a  proper  perspective.  When  they 
have  a  clear  picture  of  their  Investment  In 
the  Services,  their  opportunities  and  the 
prospects  In  areas  where  they  would  wish  to 
return,  many  make  affirmative  Judgments 
about  a  career  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force 
or  Marine  Corps. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  worked 
closely  with  local  and  state  law  enforcement 
agencies  In  the  development  of  law  enforce- 
ment training.  The  City  of  Los  Angeles  de- 
veloped a  standard  training  program  and 
the  first  class  recently  graduated  from  a  pro- 
gram In  which  local  and  state  personnel 
provided  the  training  staff  for  soldiers  from 
Port  Irwin,  California.  Another  program  Is 
beginning  at  Camp  Pendleton,  California  for 
Marines.  It  is  hoped  that  these  courses  will 
spring  up  at  many  other  sites  to  provide  men 
for  our  law  enforcement  agencies  through- 
out the  nation.  The  Department  of  Defense 
Is  also  working  with  the  Justice  Department 
in  developing  a  training  program  to  provide 
correctional  personnel  for  Federal  prisons. 

Where  does  the  program  stand  at  the  pres- 
ent time? 

The  goal  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Is 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  expression  of 
Interest  through  the  questionnaire  to  about 
500,000  men  each  year.  Of  these  men  It  IB 
hoped  also  to  provide  some  counseling  which 
will  help  them  decide  about  the  future,  make 
contacts  concerning  the  use  of  their  service- 
acquired  skills,  or  receive  Inservlce  education 
and  training  In  order  to  obtain  a  civilian-re- 
lated skill.  The  Department  of  Defense,  for 
this  latter  group,  hopes  to  make  available 
training  or  educational  opportunities  to  ap- 
proximately 150,000  men  each  year. 

This  goal  will  be  reached  provided  good 
counseling  staffs  can  be  developed  and  main- 
tained and  the  full  resources  of  American  in- 
dustry, local,  state  and  Federal  government 
agencies  can  be  brought  to  bear.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  financial  contribution  Is 
largely  In  providing  the  administrative  staff 
and  counselors  and  some  training,  largely  on 
the  Job,  utilizing  already  available  facilities 
and  people.  It  has  been  relying  upon  the  fi- 
nancial support  of  American  Industry  and 
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the  government  agencies  who  have  regular 
responsibility  for  training  and  placement  In 
order  to  provide  the  resources  for  these  two 
vital  activities. 

Since  January  1968  over  200,000  men  have 
completed  questionnaires.  Over  150,000  serv- 
ice personnel  have  been  counseled. 

Of  tbobe  who  were  counseled  and  chose  to 
receive  education  or  training  during  their 
last  six  months  of  service,  about  13,000  have 
completed  some  training  course  and  another 
13,000  are  now  in  training. 

Of  those  who  desire  some  opportunity  for 
this  education  and  training,  70%  choose  the 
skill  training  route  and  30%  select  the  path 
toward  education.  Most  of  the  latter  desire 
to  receive  a  high  school  equivalency  certifi- 
cate before  leaving  the  service. 

Approximately  50  major  American  indus- 
tries or  business  organizations  are  providing 
training  and  some  150  other  smaller  local  and 
regional  Industries  are  supplying  training 
support  to  the  bases  near  their  plant  or  busi- 
ness locations  as  well  as  placement  oppnar- 
tunltles.  The  Department  of  Defense  Intends 
to  expand  continuously  this  Industry  base. 

A  good  amount  of  the  training  courses  are 
heavily  weighted  in  the  direction  of  servlce- 
tyi>e  occupations,  such  as  automobile  repair- 
men, TV  and  electronic  equipment  service- 
men, small  appliance  repairmen,  welders, 
computer  technicians.  The  range  also  extends 
from  pipefitters,  draftsmen,  office  machine 
repairmen  to  sales  representatives  and  law 
enforcement  officers.  These  coiu-ses  are  re- 
sponsive to  Interests  of  the  men  and  to  the 
needs  In  civilian  life.  No  courses  are  offered 
for  which  there  Is  no  employment  demand. 

State  and  local  agencies  have  provided  over 
80  courses  for  training  over  800  personnel  to 
date. 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  program  provided  skill  courses  for  over 
1500  men  during  the  last  four  months  of 
FY  68,  and  It  Is  hoped  that  about  10,000  men 
can  be  so  trained  In  FY  69.  These  courses 
are  particularly  tailored  for  those  who  would 
otherwise  have  no  negotiable  skill  prior  to 
their  release  from  active  duty. 

During  the  six  months  in  which  the  pro- 
gram has  been  In  operation,  certain  conclu- 
sions may  be  drav*rn.  The  program : 

1.  Is  reaching  many  men  at  a  very  critical 
point  In  their  life  when  they  want  to  build 
upon  their  recent  military  service  In  the  very 
best  way  possible. 

2.  Is  Increasing  the  services  to  the  veterans 
at  a  very  critical  time  when  they  have  some 
opportunity  to  reflect  positively  on  what  kind 
of  aid  they  may  desire. 

3.  Helps  to  counterbalance  Immediately 
some  slippage 'in  concern  for  the  returning 
soldier,  sailor,  airman,  or  Marine  at  a  time 
when  attention  is  riveted  upon  other  pressing 
problems. 

4.  Provides  to  the  men  while  still  In  uni- 
form a  very  meaningful  expression  of  the 
public  Interest  and  concern  for  their  Im- 
mediate future  In  a  manner  heretofore  not 
demonstrated  to  the  returning  serviceman. 

5.  Enables  servicemen  to  make  rational 
choices  In  a  favorable  decision-making  cli- 
mate while  they  still  have  the  security  of  the 
uniform.  Including  an  opportunity  to  take 
a  hard  look  at  the  realities  of  civilian  life, 
weighing  his  goals  against  his  own  ca- 
pabilities. 

6.  Provides  an  opportunity  for  those  who 
would  otherwise  be  returning  to  a  critical 
urban  or  rural  environment  to  make  a  choice 
for  mobility  and  follow  a  good  Industry  job 
to  a  new  community. 

7.  Helps  universities  and  colleges  to  pro- 
vide Innovative  programs  to  men  who  may 
never  have  sought  such  training  under  the 
GI  benefits. 

8.  Enables  American  industry  to  convert 
to  immediate  use  a  very  ready,  capable,  and 
interested  manpower  pool  through  training 
according  to  Its  own  requirements. 
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9.  Enables  the  Armed  Forces  to  offer  a  re- 
cruiting Incentive  to  all  prospective  appli- 
cants by  providing  not  only  a  career  pro- 
gram with  security,  but  an  option  for  clos- 
ing the  loop  back  to  civilian  life  with  an 
educational  or  training  advantage  for  all 
personnel  when  they  leave  the  service  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  military  obligation. 

10.  Permits  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
Department  of  Labor,  Office  of  Eklucatlon, 
Department  of  Commerce,  Justice  Depart- 
ment, as  well  as  local  and  state  governmental 
jurisdictions  to  give  wider  and  more  Immedi- 
ate support  to  the  servicemen  In  the  fields 
where  they  have  the  responsibility  and 
capability. 

11.  Lays  the  basis  for  a  more  meanlngftil 
use  of  GI  benefits  to  those  Individuals  who 
most  need  to  consider  the  value  of  these 
benefits. 

12.  Enables  those  who  have  developed  or 
realized  their  leadership  potential  while  still 
In  uniform  to  give  more  positive  expression 
to  this  capability  by  training  In  public  service 
or  other  occupations  where  this  leadership 
quality  can   be  fully   utilized. 

13.  Eliminates  the  possibility  for  some  men 
entering  the  category  of  disadvantaged  by 
giving  them  the  opportunity  to  become  Im- 
mediately self-sufficient. 

14.  Enables  many  men  who  would  other- 
wise spend  long  periods  In  Job  search  or 
uncertain  training  to  acquire  a  skill  and 
enter  immediately  Into  the  role  of  a  positive 
economic  contributor  to  American  life. 


PONTIAC.  MICH.,  BUSINESS  &  PRO- 
FESSIONAL WOMEN'S  CLUB 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday,  September  26.  1968 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Business  &  Professional  Wom- 
en's Club  is  a  great  organization  which 
has  existed  in  the  United  States  for  some 
50  years.  Historically,  it  is  interesting  to 
understand  the  motivation  for  the  for- 
mation of  each  of  these  clubs  and  the 
things  which  brought  them  together  as  a 
national  organization. 

On  Saturday  evening,  September  21, 
I  was  present  at  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Pontiac,  Mich.,  Business  &  Profes- 
sional Women's  Club.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers, Mrs.  Margaret  Cole,  had  done  a 
great  deal  of  research  through  the  rec- 
ords and  she  reported  on  the  history  of 
that  club.  It  was  particularly  interesting 
to  me.  Many  of  the  women  named  as 
speakers  or  as  members  became  the  fore- 
most women  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 
They  added  greatly  to  the  quality  of 
American  life.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  such  historical  or- 
ganizations, I  am  pleased  to  spread  Mar- 
garet Cole's  remarks  on  th*  Record,  as 
follows :  * 

PoNTiAC  Business  &  Professional  Women's 
CLUB,  1910-68:  Historical  Highlights 
Presented  at  Golden  Anniversary  Din- 
ner, September  21,  1968 

(By  Margaret  Cole) 
According  to  Mrs.  H.  H.  Thatcher,  first 
President  of  Pontlac  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Club  (1918-19) ,  the  "Women 
were  organized  and  classified  In  order  to  aid 
In  war  relief  and  the  first  gathering  of  this 
group  In  1918  was  sponsored  by  the  govern- 
ment." That  same  year  a  group  of  business 
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women  of  Saginaw  entertained  the  bxulneaa 
women  of  the  state,  In  order  'to  effect  the 
organization  of  the  Business  Women's  Aaao- 
clatlon  of  Michigan  and  to  aaalst  In  Its 
work." 

The  following  June  a  second  meeting  was 
held  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sears,  of  New  York, 
repreeentlng  the  National  Business  Women's 
Cocnmlttee.  At  thla  meeUng  Mrs  Grace 
Thatcher,  of  Pontlac.  waa  appointed  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Convention  of  the  Women's  As- 
sociation of  CJommerce  of  the  United  States 
to  be  held  In  St.  Loula  in  July.  1919. 

In  January  1920,  at  a  board  meeting  In 
Detroit  the  action  of  the  Michigan  delega- 
tion at  St.  Louis  was  ratified  and  it  was  rec- 
ommended that  the  group  Join  the  new  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Clubs.  The  object  of  the 
organization  was  "To  encourage  the  organi- 
zation of  Associations  of  Buslnees  and  Pro- 
fevlonal  Women  In  all  parts  of  the  State  of 
Ktlchlgan;  to  promote  and  protect  the  Inter- 
ests of  women  In  the  professional,  civic  and 
Industrial  world;  to  become  the  source  of  in- 
formation with  respect  to  new  opportunities 
for  women,  and  to  encourage  all  women  to 
greater  effort  In  developing  efficiency  In  the 
more  Important  activities  of  the  world's 
work.'*  _' 

At  CHe  state  meeting  held  in  Saginaw  on 
June  31,  1919,  Mrs.  Thatcher  was  elected 
Treasurer,  a  position  to  which  she  was  re- 
elected in  1920.  Pontlac  also  had  Its  first  na- 
tional officer  when  Mrs.  Thatcher  was  elected 
a  National  Vice  President  at  the  meeting 
held  In  Flint  on  May  20.  1922. 

The  name  of  Ann  Nusbaumer  appeared  as 
a  Charter  Member  of  the  Pontlac  Club.  1921 
records  Indicate  there  were  58  paid  members, 
among  them  Grace  Heltsch.  still  an  active 
member,  and  Jessie  Brewer. 

Meetings  were  held  In  the  Board  of  Com- 
merce where  the  B&PW  had  clubrooms.  One 
of  the  early  community  projects  undertaken 
by  the  club  was  that  of  establishing  an 
employment  agency  and  lounge  rooms  for 
business  womer.  In  the  city.  Too.  the  club  was 
concerned  with  the  question  of  coordinating 
with  the  Olrls  Protective  League  to  see  what 
co\ild  be  done  to  make  the  ciub  rooms  more 
useful  to  girls. 

In  1924  the  advisability  of  the  location  of 
an  Information  bureau  for  business  women 
iu3d  the  concern  for  closing  stores  on  Satur- 
day night  in  Pontlac  was  of  utmost  Impor- 
tance. 

In  March  of  that  same  year,  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Qlrl  Scouts  was  employed  and 
B&PW  Club  offered  the  use  of  their  clubrooms 
as  an  office  for  the  Director  Among  the  pro- 
grams presented  that  year  was  a  message 
from  Adah  Shelly.  City  Librarian,  telling  of 
the  needs  of  the  City  Library.  George  H. 
Gardner  of  the  Pontlac  Dally  Press  addressed 
members  advocating  the  election  of  Governor 
Orosbeck  Among  those  whose  names  ap- 
peared as  active  members  at  this  time  were 
Vera  Bassett.  Gertrude  Hock.  Ruth  Kimball 
(Starker)  and  Frltzl  Stoddard.  That  same 
year  members  voted  to  raise  dues  from  $3  to 
$5  and  assess  a  10(  fine  for  unexcused  ab- 
sences. The  Little  Theater  of  Pontlac  was 
supported  by  club  Interest  and  funds. 

Scholarships  were  the  main  goal  for  the 
year  1925  and  this  continued  to  be  a  project 
that  has  carried  on  through  the  years.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  concerns  at  that  time 
have  but  been  enlarged  upon  today.  Miss 
Eleanor  Hutzel.  Bureau  of  Education.  State 
Dept  of  Health,  in  speaking  to  the  group 
reported,  "there  is  too  much  criticism  of  the 
boys  and  girls  of  today  and  not  enough  un- 
derstanding. One  thing  in  which  the  club 
could  use  Its  Influence  Is  In  removing  from 
the  newsstands,  pamphlets  of  an  undesirable 
type." 

The  group  also  participated  In  a  "City 
Beautiful"  contest  with  two  types  of  contests. 
(1)  Paint  Up  &  Clean  Up.  (2)  Lawn.  Flower 
and  Shrub*. 
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Mrs.  Oc-jrs?  T  Hendrle  Invited  B&PW 
members  to  the  Mld-westem  Conference  of 
the  National  Woman's  Party  held  at  her  home 
in  Bloomfield  HlUs.  As  the  report  indicated 
"located  near  Detroit." 

The  club  contributed  to  City  Hospital  for 
a  "free  bed"  that  was  being  maintained  by 
the  City  Federation. 

Dr.  Parnham  spoke  of  the  Inadequacy  of 
present  hospital  facilities  and  explained  the 
offer  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  to  build  here.  Ttils  was  to  become  St. 
Joseph  Mercy  Hospital  of  Pontlac.  The  club 
pledged  toward  this  effort,  the  money  raised 
by  individual  pledges 

The  club  also  supported  the  Recreation 
Dept's  Doll  and  Pet  Show, 

As  a  means  of  Increasing  friendliness  and 
good  fellowship  In  the  Club,  the  President, 
MAbel  Judd.  (1923-1938)  suggested  that  each 
member  call  others  by  their  first  name. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Collier  reported  on  the  Women's 
World  Pair  held  In  Chicago.  Emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  fact  that  the  popular  type 
of  woman  today  Is  the  one  who  does  things. 
"Preparation  for  War  and  Education  for 
Peace  "  was  the  title  of  an  address  by  Mrs. 
A.  H  Crowell  the  early  part  of  1926  during 
Ann  Nusbauner's  presidency  (1925-1927) 
Mrs.  Crowell  stressed  the  Preparation  for 
War  and  stated.  "That  great  authorities  In 
America  today  are  discussing  the  inevit- 
ability of  war.  that  education  for  war  will 
not  bring  peace,  but.  as  in  the  planting  of 
grain,  the  yield  is  increased  many  times. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  Is  love  and 
cooperation,  not  hate." 

During  this  same  period  a  Mr.  Rollins  of 
Detroit  spoke  on  "Narcotics,"  the  problem 
seemingly  of  great  concern  at  that  time.  A 
report  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  stated  that 
there  were  a  million  drug  addicts  and  that 
the  number  was  Increasing  by  a  thousand 
dally. 

In  keeping  with  their  concern  for  scholar- 
ships, the  club  purchased  textbooks  and  sup- 
ported a  girl  attending  Oakland  County  Nor- 
mal. Equipment  was  purchased  for  a  "Well 
Baby  Center  "  located  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  City  and  directed  by  the  'Visiting 
Nurses  Association. 

During  the  years  that  Vera  Bassett  served 
as  president,  (1927-1929)  the  club  contrib- 
uted to  funds  to  help  defray  expenses  of  a 
Vocational  Teacher  In  our  City.  In  March 
1928  members  traveled  to  Rochester  and 
helped  celebrate  the  1st  Anniversary  of  the 
Rochester  Club.  Pontiac  B&PW  Club  spon- 
sored the  organization  of  the  club  the  pre- 
vlotis  year  Of  interest  too  was  the  fact  that 
members  participated  In  the  parade  of  the 
new  DU.R.  (Detroit  United  Railway*  cars. 

With  permission  from  the  State  P'resldent. 
the  club  entertained  surrounding  clubs  at 
dinner  at  Stevens  Hall  with  98  members  at- 
tending. 

The  location  of  the  clubs  meeting  place 
was  changed  during  this  time  and  records 
show  that  the  meetings  were  held  In  the  First 
Baptist  Church  and  In  Dr.  Campbell's  office. 
Later  the  meeting  place  was  again  changed  to 
the  Masonic  Temple  club  rooms,  during  the 
term  of  office  of  Harriet  RaUlff  ( 1929-1931  >. 
It  was  In  1933  during  Margaret  Hawkins 
presidency  (1931-1933)  that  Vera  Bassett 
moved  and  Grace  Heltsch  supported,  "that 
Pontlac  B&PW  take  out  an  Associate  Mem- 
bership in  the  International  Federation  of 
Business  tc  Professional  Women's  Clubs."  the 
cost  being  $5.00.  This  action  carried  the  sup- 
port of  the  entire  membership.  During  this 
time  club  members  were  also  actively  protest- 
ing House  BUI  381  (a  bill  to  prevent  the  em- 
ployment of  married  women).  The  ensuing 
years  found  such  able  persons  as  Grace 
Heltsch  (1933-1935)  and  Pauline  Hammond 
(Brodle)  (1935-1936)  serving  as  President. 
Club  activities  Included  the  support  of  the 
Community  Chest.  Library.  Welfare,  Visiting 
Nurse  Ass'n.,  E^mergency  Nursery  Schools  and 
Scholarships. 
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In  January  of  1937,  under  the  leadership 
of  Etelsy  Jewett.  the  Pontlac  Club  was  Incor. 
porated.  1938  found  the  group  recommend- 
ing to  the  Federal  Conununlcatlon  Commis- 
sion the  Issuance  of  a  radio  station  license 
to  Pontlac  Bro.tdcastlng  Company.  Again, 
the  club  backed  Saturday  night  closing  of 
stores  In  Pontlac.  The  Red  Cross  Relief  Piind 
was  also  supported  by  the  club. 

The  following  year  (1938)  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Eva  Dyer  (1938-1940)  the  club 
funUshed  the  Girls  Club  room  at  the  Juve- 
nile Home,  provided  candy  and  nuts  at 
Christmastime  to  Whlttler  School  children, 
supported  the  YMCA  and  Community  Chest 
as  well  as  contributed  individually  to  the 
Needlework  Guild.  A  special  money-making 
project  that  provided  funds  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  the  room  at  the  Juvenile  Home  was 
that  of  selling  evergreen  trees.  Members  sold 
1,000  trees  at  10c  each. 

Activities  supported  by  the  club  during 
Jane  Danton's  presidency  (1940-1942)  were 
the  Family  Service  Bureau,  replacing  and 
repairing  furniture  at  the  Juvenile  Home. 
The  club  wrote  Rep.  Clark  Adams  opposing 
a  minimum  wage  for  women.  A  highlight  of 
the  year  was  the  election  of  Daisy  Jewett 
to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Michigan 
Federation  of  B&PW  Clutos. 

The  Club  Bulletin  was  named  "Listening 
In"  during  Gladys  Maxwell's  term  of  office 
(1942-1943)  and  the  main  project  of  the 
club  was  that  of  sending  kits  to  the  boys  at 
Battle  Creek  Hospital.  Pontlac  Club  hosted 
the  "Cabaret  Party"  held  at  the  State  Con- 
vention. 

In  1943,  under  the  guidance  of  Thelma 
Sharrltt.  the  Pontlac  B&PW  Club  was  the 
first  service  club  In  Pontlac  to  recruit  and 
sponsor  a  WAC  (Women's  Army  Corps).  This 
was  Phyllis  Coutenmanche.  a  teacher  at 
Eastern  Jr.  High  School   In  Pontlac. 

1944  found  Ethlynn  Peterson,  President 
Daisy  Jewett  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Michigan  Federation  of 
B&PW  Clubs:  Eleanor  Lockman  Sec.  Treas- 
urer of  District  One  and  Pontlac  celebrated 
the  Silver  Anniversary  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration with  Lean  Lake  Forest  as  speaker. 
The  club  supported  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  sent  yarn  and  wheel  chairs  to  Percy 
Jones  Hospital  In  Battle  Creek.  A  contribu- 
tion to  the  National  Federation's  Chinese 
Nursing  F*und  was  also  made.  That  year  the 
club  won  the  Emilia  Kennedy  Award  for 
stabilizing  Its  membership.  The  award  was 
presented   at   the   State   Convention. 

Projects  that  earned  the  support  of  the 
club  during  the  years  1945-1947  while  Lenore 
Stephens  and  Eleanor  Lockman  served  as 
presidents  Included:  Contributed  to  Oak- 
land County  United  War  Ptind,  March  of 
Dimes.  Boy's  Club  of  Pontlac,  Red  Cross,  and 
the  club  gave  an  annual  subscription  of  'In- 
dependent Woman"  to  the  Pontlac  City  Li- 
brary. 

Margaret  Cole  served  as  president  during 
1947-48  and  It  was  during  this  time  that  the 
club  gave  $800  to  the  Leader  Dog  Leaeue 
for  the  Blind.  This  covered  the  purchase  of 
a  leader  dog.  training  of  dog  and  training  of 
the  handicapped  person  to  whom  the  dog 
was  given.  The  club  Joined  the  list  of  Nee- 
dlework Guild  Contributors.  A  letter  received 
from  Michigan  State  Governor  Kim  Sisler 
stated  in  part,  "your  theme,  'We  Pace  To- 
morrow' Is  an  example  of  the  realism,  com- 
bined with  the  Idealism  which  makes  the 
B&PW  Federation  a  potent  force." 

October  1948.  Pontlac  B&PW  Club  wit- 
nessed the  chartering  of  the  Keego  Harbor 
B&PW  Club,  with  Elolse  Varlon  (Riley) 
serving  as  President  of  Pontlac  (1948-49). 

Plans  for  a  Civic  Auditorium  in  Pontlac 
were  being  formulated  and  the  Club  sup- 
ported this  project  along  with  presenting 
an  exhibit  of  Harmon  Foundation  PortralU 
of  famous  Americans  of  Negro  origin,  dur- 
ing 194fr-1950  when  Hazel  McGlrr  served  as 
president. 

180  members  and  guests  attended  the  an- 
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nual  guest  night  dinner  at  Stevens  Hall  in 
April  of  1950  at  which  time  Dr.  H.  Marvin 
Pollard  of  the  University  of  Michigan  Med- 
ical School  spoke  Oakland  County  Medical 
Society  and  other  community  service  clubs 
were  guests  at  this  meeting.  Serving  as  pres- 
ident during  1950-1951  was  Josephine  Seeley. 
The  club  continued  to  carry  on  Its  com- 
munity projects  during  the  presidencies  of 
Harriet  Gates  (1951-52)  and  Mary  Mitchell 
(1952-54).  In  December  1952  Pontlac  B&PW 
Club  announced  the  purchase  of  its  third 
leader  dog.  This  dog  went  to  a  young  Pontlac 
mother  who  was  referred  to  the  club  by  the 
League  of  the  Blind.  In  1963  packages  were 
sent  to  the  American  Consulate  General  for 
Youth  Reconstruction  and  Self  Help  Orga- 
nization. Theee  packages  of  clothing  were  sent 
to  Korea.  It  was  Interesting  to  note  that  at 
this  time  Prltzl  Stoddard  closed  her  shop 
and  as  the  article  In  the  Pontlac  Press  stated 
at  that  time,  "after  40  years  of  bringing  chic 
to  the  City." 

A  resolution  appeared  In  the  Michigan 
Business  Woman's  Bulletin  In  Sept.  of  1954 
upon  the  death  of  Ann  Nusbaumer  as  well 
as  an  editorial  In  the  Pontlac  Press  on  Oct. 
2,  1954.  Both  stated  that  Ann  wa.s  the  last 
active  charter  member  of  the  Pontlac  B&PW 
Club.  In  October  of  that  same  year  Pontlac 
Club  members  were  again  saddened  by  the 
the  death  of  Daisy  Jewett.  The  club  con- 
tributed toward  the  new  home  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  In  their  memory.  Serving 
as  president  of  the  club  at  this  time  was  Kay 
McPherson  ( McKenzle ) . 

On  April  9,  1955  members  were  happy  to 
congratulate  Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  H.  Thatcher  on 
the  occasion  of  their  65th  wedding  anni- 
versary. To  the  list  of  community  projects 
that  the  club  continued  to  support  during 
the  presidency  of  Dee  Salton  (Nichols)  (1955- 
57)  were  a  $200.  contribution  to  Girls  Ranch 
and  the  placing  of  two  roadmarkers  to  the 
entrance  of  the  City.  (These  were  B&PW 
Club  Emblems.)  During  this  time  Pontlac 
had  three  District  10  Committee  chairmen: 
Jane  Danton,  Cancer  Fund,  Eva  Dyer,  Par- 
liamentarian and  Margaret  Cole,  Member- 
ship. 

Proceeds  from  a  Bridal  Fashion  Show  were 
given  toward  the  Civic  Auditorium  Ptind 
during  Ora  Randall  (Derbyshire)  presidency 
(1957-1959)  and  the  club  gave  S150  to  the 
Leader  Dog  for  the  Blind  In  the  name  of  No- 
lan Kaiser.  A  life  membership  In  the  club  was 
given  to  Mary  Todd  at  this  time. 

Members  participated  In  the  Greater  Pon- 
tlac Centennial  celebration  while  Rosamond 
Haeberle  served  as  president  (1959-1961)  and 
the  club  held  a  40th  Anniversary  party  at 
Devon  Gables.  1959  being  the  40th  Anniver- 
sary year  of  the  National  Federation.  Vir- 
ginia Allen.  Past  State  President  and  present 
Membership  Chairman  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration delivered  the  main  address. 

Although  Mrs.  Thatcher  was  unable  to 
attend  because  of  HI  health,  she  sent  greet- 
ings. The  club  gave  a  scholarship  to  Oakland 
University  to  Sandra  liCmon  of  West  Bloom- 
field  In  keeping  with  their  scholarship  In- 
terest and  President  Rosamond  Haeberle  was 
elected  Secretary  of  District  10  of  the  Mich- 
igan Federation  and  Ann  Stapp  served  as 
District  Membership  Chairman. 

The  Pontlac  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
among  the  many  community  projects  that 
the  club  participated  In  during  the  time  that 
Anne  Stapp  (McGulre)  was  president  (1961- 
1982)  of  the  Pontlac  Club. 

Serving  faithfully  during  1962-1964  was 
Rose  McDonald  and  during  this  time  a  schol- 
arship was  presented  to  a  Pontlac  High 
School  senior  to  attend  the  University  of 
Michigan's  School  of  Nursing. 

A  room  at  Pontlac  General  Hospital  was 
ftUTilshed  by  funds  contributed  by  the  Pon- 
tlac B&PW  Club  during  the  period  1964-1966 
when  Margaret  Cole  was  returned  to  the  of- 
fice of  President.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  Installing  the  officers  at  that  time  was 
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Past  National  President  Marlon  McClench 
who  Is  with  us  tonight.  Yotir  president  also 
served  as  Secretary  of  the  Michigan  Feder- 
ation's Revolving  Cancer  Fund  and  was  one 
of  10  women  In  Michigan  selected  to  attend 
a  briefing  of  the  NASA  Project  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy In  Sept.  1965.  As  a  result  of  this  brief- 
ing, the  State  Personal  Development  Com- 
mittee held  a  conference  (Women  in  the 
Space  Age)  at  Oakland  University  on  April 
2,  1966  with  Margaret  Cole  serving  as  chair- 
man. Members  of  the  Pontlac  Club  served  as 
hoetessee.  (I  might  add  that  our  speaker 
tonight.  The  Hon.  Martha  Griffiths,  was  one 
of  the  outstanding  panelists  at  tSat  confer- 
ence) . 

It  was  In  April  of  1965,  that  Rosamond 
Haeberle  was  elected  Director  of  District  10 
and  Amy  Carlson,  Anne  Stapp  McGulre  and 
Helen  Kinney  served  as  committee  chairmen. 

During  the  pa«t  5'ears  (1967-1968)  com- 
munity Interest  was  directed  toward  the 
support  of  activities  of  Pontlac's  TWCA  and 
our  President,  Luclnda  Wyckoff,  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
YWCA. 

Thus  far  this  year,  President  Helen  Kin- 
ney, has  been  actively  engaged  In  local 
activities  and  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Michigan  Breakfast  at  the  National  Conven- 
tion. Certainly  one  of  the  highlights  will  be 
recorded  as  the  Golden  Anniversary  of  the 
Pontlac  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Club  (1919-1968)  that  we  are  celebrating 
tonight. 

I  carmot  conclude  this  sketch  of  history  of 
the  Pontlac  Business  &  Professional  Women's 
Club  without  paying  special  tribute  to  our 
oldest  living  member  who  during  the  years 
has  given  so  very  much  to  each  and  every 
one  of  us.  not  only  of  herself  but  of  her  beau- 
tiful philosophy  of  life.  Mary  Todd,  who 
celebrated  her  99th  birthday  on  May  13th. 
I  wish  to  extend  congratulations  to  the  club 
on  her  behalf. 
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THE  15TH  ANNUAL  RED  MASS  OP 
THE  ARCHDIOCESE  OF  DUBUQUE, 
IOWA— SERMON  BY  FATHER  GER- 
ALD SHEKLETON  OP  DUBUQUE 


HIGHWAY  CUTS  IMPROPERLY  AP- 
PLIED TO  GENERAL  REDUCTION 
IN  BUDGET 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  26.  1968 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  in- 
cluding $200  million  in  Federal  high- 
way aid  reductions  in  the  $3.5  billion 
budget  reduction  figure,  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  administration  is  trying  to 
fool  the  public — as  usual. 

The  high'W'ay  program  has  nothing  to^ 
do  with  the  regular  Federal  budget.  It  is 
paid  for  by  the  special  highway  trust 
fund.  This  fund  receives  the  gasoline 
and  other  motor  vehicle  taxes  we  pay 
and  they  are  earmarked  solely  for  high- 
way uses. 

Not  only  is  it  false  bookkeeping  to 
claim  these  cuts  as  part  of  general  budget 
reductions,  the  highway  cuts  themselves 
are  unwarranted.  These  cuts  will  de- 
lay the  completion  of  safe  highways. 
This  is  at  a  time  when  90  million  vehicles 
are  crowding  the  existing  roads. 

It  is  shameful  that  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey administration  would  gamble  with 
public  safety  while  claiming  this  is  part 
of  prudence  in  Government.  It  is  shame- 
ful, but  I  guess  it  has  to  be  added  to  the 
long  list  of  other  attempts  to  fool  the 
American  people,  all  of  which  adds  up  to 
the  infamous  "credibility  gap." 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  26.  1968 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  an- 
nual red  mass  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Dubuque,  held  this  year  at  St.  Mary's 
Church  in  Waverly,  Iowa.  For  the  past 
15  years,  this  mass  has  been  said  every 
year  for  members  of  the  legal  profession 
in  northeast  Iowa. 

But  as  the  celebrant  of  the  mass. 
Father  Gerald  Shekleton,  of  Dubuque, 
said  in  his  sermon  that  day,  this  year  the 
sF>ecial  mass  takes  on  added  significance/ 
"as  disrespect  for  the  legal  threads  of 
our  society's  existence  have  torn  their 
cohesive  bonds  asunder." 

Father  Shekleton  noted  "The  age-old 
moral  dilemma  with  which  everj'  healthy 
society  must  come  to  terms"  as  the  heart 
of  our  present  problems  in  this  country 
today — "drawing  the  fine  line  between 
the  uinction  of  government  and  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  citizen  to  himself  and  to 
his  country." 

He  said: 

Vigorous  democracy  must  preserve  the 
proper  balance  between  the  duties  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  responsibility  of  Its  citi- 
zens. When  one  Is  exaggerated  at  tlie  expense 
of  the  other,  the  balance  Is  lost,  society 
suffers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  critical  period  in 
our  national  hi.'=tory,  I  think  that  Father 
Shekletons  remarks  have  equal  relevance 
for  us,  as  legislators,  as  they  do  for  the 
lawyers  and  judges  of  northeast  Iowa.  I 
commend  his  comments  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  House,  and  under  unanimous  con- 
sent Include  them  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

In  the  Providence  of  God  the  Archbishop 
of  Dubuque,  together  with  a  group  of  his 
clergy,  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
Bar  and  Bench,  guests  of  the  Archdlocesan 
Lawyers  Guild,  members  of  St.  Mary's  parish 
in  Waverly,  the  People  of  God.  are  gathered 
around  the  altsr  of  the  Lord  to  beg  the 
blessings  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
m  this  nnnual  Red  Mass. 

Today,  Sunday.  September  15.  1968.  marks 
the  15th  time  this  special  Mass  has  been  of- 
fered in  the  Archdiocese  of  Dubuque  and 
all  of  us  express  piiblic  thanks  to  God  for 
the  many  graces  granted  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession here  in  Northeast  Iowa  these  past  15 
years.  Again  this  year  we  repeat  the  prayer 
priests  recite  today  In  their  brevl.Try:  "Holy 
Spirit,  one  with  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
deign  at  this  hour  to  come  down  on  us 
without  delay,  and  pour  out  your  graces  over  _ 
our  soul." 

May  I  be  permitted  a  personal  note?  My 
home  town  is  not  far  from  here.  It  Is  Greene^ 
In  Butler  County.  One  of  Iowa's  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  bench  is  Judge 
Henry  Graven,  a  fellow  townsman  of  mine 
who  Is  present  with  us  today.  I  recall  so  well 
back  In  the  30'f  when  rumor  had  It  Attorney 
Graven  was  being  considered  for  a  federal 
Judgeship.  Naturally  we  were  delighted,  and 
when  the  choice  was  made  public  the  town 
of  Greene  took  on  a  new  luster  and  stature. 

Happily,  over  the  years  Judge  Graven  has 
acquitted  himself  well'  He  has  brought 
new  dlgnltv  and  respect  for  the  body  of  law. 
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And  we  salute  him  for  hi*  great  contribu- 
tions, not  only  to  our  community,  but  to 
the  state  and  country. 

Today,  also,  we  salute  all  the  member* 
of  the  legal  profession.  We  look  upon  you 
as  the  great  defenders  of  justice,  protectors 
of  our  liberty  and  spokesmen  for  what  Is 
right. 

The  Importance  and  significance  of  the 
Red  Mass  In  these  delicate  days  cannot  be 
minimized.  A  quick  glance  of  the  events. 
Just  In  our  country.  In  the  past  twelve;, 
months,  reveals  the  rapid  unravelling  of  the^ 
very  fabric  of  our  society  as  disrespect  for 
the  legal  threads  of  Its  existence  have  torn 
their  cohesive  bonds  asunder.  Only  last  week 
we  learned  with  regret  that  major  crime  In 
this  country  has  taken  a  sharp  turn  upward, 
an  Increase  of  16  per  cent  in  one  year.  Seri- 
ous crimes  Increased  89  per  cent  between 
I960  and  1967.  while  violent  crimes  have 
gone  up  73  per  cent  so  far  In  the  60's. 

These  are  days  of  crucial  concern  for 
every  American.  The  waves  of  rioting,  burn- 
ing, and  looting,  the  take  over  of  adminis- 
tration buildings  and  Imprisonment  of  of- 
ficials at  our  colleges  and  universities,  the 
open  counseling  of  oiu'  youth  to  Ignore  and 
.violate,  laws  are  leading  to  such  a  complete 
.dlsregft^d  and  disrespect  for  the  law  that 
the  very  foundations  of  our  democratic  way 
of  life  are  being  undermined.  Without  law 
and  order,  we  face  complete  anarchy. 

At  the  heart  of  the  problem  is  an  age-old 
moral  dilemma  with  which  every  healthy 
society  must  come  to  terms.  It  is  that  of  bal- 
ancing the  rights  of  the  individual  against 
the  good  of  society  as  a  whole;  drawing  the 
fine  line  between  the  function  of  govern- 
ment and  the  obligation  of  the  citizen  to 
himself  and  to  his  country. 

As  lawyers  you  have  heard  it  said  so  often 
that  a  stable,  vigorous  democracy  must  pre- 
serve the  proper  balance  between  the  duties 
of  government  and  the  responsibilities  of 
its  citizens.  When  one  Is  exaggerated  at  the 
expense  of  the  other,  the  balance  la  lost,  so- 
ciety suffers. 

Today  we  are  losing  our  perspective  in  the 
proper  role  of  government  In  relation  to  the 
individual.  Too  many  of  us  confuse  the  de- 
sire for  something  with  the  right  to  some- 
thing. There  are  certain  rights  In  a  free 
democracy  which  are  the  function  of  gov- 
ernment to  guarantee  and  protect. 

But  there  are  other  so-called  rights,  about 
which  we  hear  a  great  deal  lately,  which  are 
not  really  rights  at  all.  They  have  taken  on 
an  aura  of  credence  of  rights  because  of  the 
myths  surrounding  them.  In  the  process  of 
perpetuating  these  myths,  genuine  rights 
such  as  the  right  of  the  majority  to  freedom 
from  fear,  to  portectlon  by  the  law.  and  to 
the  freedom  to  choooe,  have  been  so  twisted 
and  degraded  that  the  true  meaning  of 
real  rights  has  been  obscured  and  mocked. 

It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  fashionable  to- 
day to  Justify  almost  anything  by  calling  It 
a  right.  It  Is  your  duty,  as  well  as  mine,  to  see 
that  the  eternally  true  values  of  our  civili- 
zation are  not  swept  away  by  the  torrent 
that  now  engulfs  us. 

Speaking  In  1895  In  Chicago  Archbishop 
John  Ireland  of  St.  Paul  remarked.  "Law  is 
order  In  liberty,  and  without  order  liberty  is 
social  chaos.  The  highest  test  of  a  people's 
fitness  for  free  Institutions  Is  their  willing- 
ness to  obey  law  " 

Violence  and  destruction  Is  nothing  new  to 
America.  Our  history  is  filled  with  It.  In  the 
past  by  demanding  respect  for  law  and  order 
we  have  turned  back  violence  and  restored 
peace  and  tranquility.  We  must  do  It  again. 

But  the  recent  wave  of  civil  disobedience 
and  other  infractions  of  law.  point  out  so 
forceftilly  that  all  these  antics  are  so  con- 
trary to  the  great  traditions  left  us  by  the 
founders  of  this  republic  Our  greatest  fear 
today  Is  that  this  new  massive  wave  of  dis- 
respect for  law  and  authority  will  not  only 
undermine  the  Institutions  of  our  free  so- 
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clety.  but  lead  us  down  the  ro«d  to  social 
suicide. 

History  teaches  lu  that  law  and  order 
Is  the  greatest  bulwark  of  Individual  lib- 
erty. It  defines  and  protects  every  man's  in- 
dividual rights,  but  it  also  imposes  indivi- 
dual responsibility  on  every  man  to  respect 
and  recognize  the  Individual  rights  of  others. 
When  law  ceases  to  function,  tyranny  begins. 

Violence  and  disrespect  for  law  and  au- 
thority Is  not  confined  to  America.  We  wit- 
ness it  in  every  comer  of  the  world,  in  every 
strata  of  society,  by  individuals,  gnx>ups  and 
entire  nations.  Law.  we  know,  can  unfor- 
tunately be  a  tool  of  violence  in  the  hands 
of  the  powerful  against  the  weak,  especially 
so  when  the  basic  rights  of  men  are  overrun. 

Speaking  to  the  graduating  class  of  Prince- 
ton University  In  1835  the  forceful  Judge 
Wm.  Oaston  of  North  Carolina,  who  was  the 
founder  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  state, 
said,  "Rebellion  against  the  law  Is  In  the 
nature  of  treason.  The  law  deserves  our  obe- 
dience. It  alone  can  reconcile  the  jarring 
interests  of  all  and  blend  into  one  harmonl- 
o\xa  union  the  discordant  materials  of  which 
society  Is  composed." 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about 
imlting  political  parties.  We  should  talk 
more  about  uniting  America. 

Reform  and  renewal  Is  not  limited  to  the 
Church.  Every  facet  of  our  society  Is  ex- 
periencing change.  Some  call  It  revolution. 
People  are  developing  new  values. 

Reform  any  and  every  structure  you  de- 
sire, but  they  will  eJl  remain  ineffective 
unless  minds  and  attitudes  are  shown  the 
worth  of  true  values,  and  made  to  act  in 
accordance  with  those  values. 

I'm  afraid  there  is  a  hesitancy  among  us 
today  to  speak  about  the  dignity  of  law. 
The  American  Way  of  Justice  still  stresses 
Individual  liberty.  It  Is  this  precious  legal 
system  which  guarantees  free  speech,  free 
choice  of  religion,  free  movement,  free  press. 
free  trial,  free  choice  of  employment,  yes, 
free  men. 

If  these  are  days  of  uncertainty,  and  Inse- 
curity, they  are  also  days  of  hope  and  con- 
fidence. These  are  days  when  we  look 
with  courage  to  the  noble  men  of  the 
legal  profession  to  be  the  real  leaders 
in  bringing  back  the  respect  and  dig- 
nity that  Is  due  the  law.  It  should  be 
repeated  here  that  respect  for  law  results 
only  when  persons  understand  the  law  and 
when  persons  feel  that  the  law  Is  fair  and 
that  the  law  itself  respects  all  persons,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color  or  creed. 

In  asking  you  to  create  a  new  era  of  re- 
spect for  law  I  would  remind  you  that  law 
partakes  In  the  nature  of  the  holy.  Judge 
and  lawyer  must  never  overlook  this  aspect 
of  legal  statutes.  The  holiness  of  law  has 
been  recognized  by  men  in  so  many  ways. 

Moses  legislated  (or  his  people  only  after 
conversing  with  God.  In  the  psalms  Judges 
are  divinely  addressed  In  these  words:  "Gods 
you  are.  I  myself  have  declared  It;  favored 
children,  everyone  of  you.  of  the  most  High." 

Judges  and  barristers  should  be  holy  men. 
Their  profession  demands  It.  They  dispense 
Justice  and  Jxistice  la  the  proper  virtue  at 
God. 

There  is  still  another  virtue  so  closely  Iden- 
tified with  men  of  the  bar  and  bench,  a 
virtue  which  we  need  to  hear  more  of  In 
this  age  of  pervasive  anxiety.  It  is  wisdom. 
Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  wrote  that  "knowl- 
edge comes,  but  wisdom  lingers."  True  wis- 
dom, of  wtiich  the  world  now  is  desperately 
in  need,  can  be  found  only  in  the  light  of 
Christ  atop  the  mountain. 

Here  at  this  Red  Mass  you  renew  your 
dedication  to  holiness,  reason  and  wisdom. 
And  you  do  so  In  the  presence  of  your  God. 

The  scales  of  Justice  are  delicately  bal- 
anced. It  doesn't  take  much  to  throw  them 
off.  Men  must  re8p>ect  law  and  order,  but  law 
and  order  must  also  respect  men. 

Today  with  St.  Paul  I  say.  I  stand  before 
the    Father    from    "whom    every    faoxlly   in 
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heaven  and  on  earth  takes  Its  name;  and  I 
pray  that  He  will  bestow  on  you  gifts  cor- 
responding to  the  richness  of  His  glory.  May 
He  strengthen  your  inner  selves  with  power 
through  His  Spirit.  May  Christ  dwell  in  your 
hearts  through  faith;  and  may  love  be  the 
root  and  foundation  of  your  life." 

We  pray  God  that  He  will  make  your 
hands,  steady,  enlighten  your  minds, 
strengthen  your  hearts,  to  make  pure  and 
reasonable  Judgments. 

It  Is  for  us  now  to  ask  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
"banish  all  trouble  of  mind,  to  bestow  health 
and  to  give  the  good  blessings  of  everlasting 
peace. 

"May  the  blessed  God,  whose  glory  re- 
sounds through  all  creation.  Father.  Son. 
and  likewise  the  Holy  Spirit,  grant  us  this. 
Amen." 


NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  WEEK 
PROCX.AIMED 


HOK!  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  National 
Highway  Week  has  been  proclaimed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
September  22  to  28,  1968.  There  is  no 
more  important  contribution  to  our  way 
of  life  than  our  highways,  and  this  proc- 
lamation is  a  most  fitting  tribute  to  our  <v 
highway  program.  ^./^ 

Every  facet  of  our  daily  life  is-tled  to  ' 
our  highway  system.  No  phase  of  our 
life — whether  it  be  our  economy,  jobs, 
community,  or  cultural,  recreational  or 
educational  pursuits — is  carried  on  with- 
out use  of  highways.  The  network  binds 
us  together  as  a  nation.  The  movement 
of  people  and  goods,  which  are  the  main- 
stay of  this  country's  growth  and  devel- 
opment, cannot  exist  without  the  arteries 
of  the  roads  we  have  developed  through- 
out this  country. 

In  my  own  State  of  California  the 
movement  of  people  and  goods  is  par- 
ticularly dependent  on  good  highways. 
California  has  continuing  programs  to 
finance,  build,  and  maintain  both  its  free- 
ways and  State  highways  and  the  essen- 
tial city  streets  and  country  roads.  In  de- 
veloping these  necessary  highways,  Cali- 
fornia has  in  the  past  and  continues  to 
letid  the  world  in  the  use  of  the  latest 
techniques  in  design  and  construction, 
as  well  as  in  operation  and  maintenance. 
Continued  study  and  research  are  leading 
to  more  effective  route  locations,  more 
efBclent  estimates  of  traffic  flow,  better 
design,  and  as  a  result,  better  senice 
to  highway  users  and  the  community. 

In  the  same  vein,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  continually  studying  and  re- 
searching for  ways  to  perfect  the  entire 
highway  system,  for  we  must  have  a  de- 
velopmental program  to  meet  the  needs 
of  an  ever-changing  society.  As  our  popu- 
lation centers  expand,  the  need  for  ex- 
panded highways  becomes  essential. 
Every  level  of  government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  continue  Its  efforts  to 
create  a  system  that  will  meet  not  only 
the  needs  of  every  American,  but  will 
protect  the  communities  through  which 
these  highways  pass.  In  effect,  our  high- 
way system  must  serve  the  people  and  the 
community. 
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National  Highway  Week  gives  recogni- 
tion to  the  gains  of  the  highway  system 
in  the  United  States,  and  rightfully  so. 
The  attendant  problems  and  solutions  to 
them  must  also  command  our  attention. 
It  is  a  time  for  pride  and  for  reflection. 
As  President  Johnson's  proclamation 
stated: 

The  Federal  government  Is  concerned  both 
with  Improving  the  quality  of  highway  trans- 
portetlon  and  with  achieving  the  social  good 
that  Is  Implicit  In  our  highway  program. 


THE  ULTIMATE  FOLLY 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 


OF    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA1TVES 
Thursday,  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  seldom 
before  In  our  history  has  the  madness 
and  folly  of  war  been  more  tragically 
Illustrated  than  in  Vietnam. 

For  5  long  years  we  have  fought  in 
that  distant  land  and  25,000  of  our  finest 
young  men  have  died,  our  wounded 
number  in  excess  of  170,000.  another 
2,000  more  are  either  missing  or  cap- 
tured by  those  whom  we  war  against. 
And  in  this  same  and  tragic  period  of 
time,  this  Nation  of  ours  has  spent  un- 
told billions  of  dollars,  not  to  build  or 
to  create,  but  to  destroy  and  to  lay  waste 
a  land  and  a  people. 

And  for  what  reason?  Can  this  ad- 
ministration tell  us  why  we  are  in  Viet- 
nam? What,  I  ask,  in  the  name  of  rea- 
son justifies  our  having  500,000  Ameri- 
can young  men  12.000  miles  away  from 
home? 

The  late  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
warned  us  that  "Men  will  not  fight  and 
die  without  knowing  what  they  are  fight- 
ing and  dying  for."  But  in  Vietnam,  men 
are  both  fighting  and  dsrlng.  without 
really  knowing  the  reason  why. 

The  President  has  promised  us  peace, 
but  there  is  no  peace,  only  more  war 
and  more  killing  and  more  woimded  and 
more  billions  being  wasted  in  a  conflict 
that  has  morally  weakened  our  posture 
among  the  community  of  nations. 

The  President  has  pleaded  for  patri- 
otism without  ever  having  told  us  what 
he  really  considers  patriotism  to  be;  he 
has  both  acted  and  reacted  in  this  con- 
flict without  ever  feeling  any  need  to 
explain  why  or  for  what  reason;  in  vir- 
tually all  matters  relating  to  the  war  he 
has  acted  as  a  man  more  concerned  with 
his  place  in  history,  than  with  seeking 
a  just  EUid  honorable  end  to  the  hostili- 
ties. 

Through  all  of  this  the  madness  and 
folly  goes  on  and  no  one  either  can  or 
will  tell  us  how  or  when  or  by  what 
means  It  will  end. 

The  people  have  grown  weary  of  the 
struggle,  for  it  has  gone  on  for  so  long; 
and  the  deaths  are  so  many;  and  the 
money  wasted  so  great;  and  the  lies  and 
distortions  and  half-truths  so  numerous, 
that  the  people  seek  some  kind  of  escape 
from  the  reality  of  this  grievous  tragedy. 
And  who  can  blame  them? 

We  must  not — however  awful  its  real- 
ity— forget  about  Vietnam  and  those  who 
fight  and  bleed  and  die  there,  for  if  we 
do,  we  will  have  fallen  victim  to  the 
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same  terrible  malady  that  has  laid  this 
administration  so  low,  a  malady  which 
forgets  that  soldiers  and  marines  and 
sailors,  are  persons,  too. 

Victor  Gollancz,  in  his  book,  "From 
Darkness  to  Light,"  has  written: 

We  shaU  never  stop  war.  whatever  machin- 
ery we  may  devise,  until  w?  have  learned  to 
think  always,  with  a  sort  of  desperate  ur- 
gency and  at  utter  self-ldentlflcatlon,  of 
single  human  beings. 

It  is  this  fear,  the  fear  that  we  will 
forget,  that  those  who  fi.(;ht  in  Vietnam 
are  not  one  great  faceless  mass,  but  Ihat 
they  are  in  fact  men  with  families  \nd 
friends  and  loved  ones;  with  careers 
planned  and  others  interrupted  and  still 
others  never  again  to  be  regained,  that 
leads  me  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Honorable  William  Moor- 
head,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  asking  that 
this  Government  begin  to  disengage  it- 
self from  Vietnam  by  commencing  to 
bring  the  troops  home. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  no 
simple  solutions  to  the  tragedy  of  Viet- 
nam, but  I  also  know  that  it  can  go  on 
forever,  unless  we  begin  now,  to  put  a 
stop  to  it,  for  there  must  be  a  point  of 
beginning. 

General  Eisenhower  once  told  the 
noted  author  John  Gunther  that  "I  hate 
war  as  only  a  soldier  who  has  lived  it 
can,  only  as  one  who  has  seen  its  bru- 
tality, its  fiitility,  its  stupidity." 

I,  too,  hate  war  and  all  that  it  involves, 
but  more  particularly  Vietnam,  for  it  is 
the  ultimate  folly.  Let  us  then,  now,  re- 
solve to  put  an  end  to  it,  once  and  for  all 
time. 


CONTINUE   INSISTENT  MOVES  FOR 
PEACE 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  26.  1968 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
ported the  minority  report  of  the  con- 
vention platform  committee  on  Vietnam 
and  Asia. 

The  proposal  to  stop  bombing  over 
North  Vietnam,  while  continuing  to  pro- 
vide all  necessary  air  support  and  other 
support  of  American  troops  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  restraint  and  reasonable 
response  from  Hanoi  is  designed  to 
spark  early  peace. 

Over  a  period  of  time  now  this  Gov- 
ernment has  ordered  several  bombing 
halts  or  reduced  bombing  In  an  effort  to 
Induce  Hanoi  to  negotiate  the  peace  in 
good  faith.  But  there  has  been  no  real, 
significant  response  to  date. 

Our  Armed  Forces  have  also  avoided 
striking  at  large  population  centers  in 
Vietnam,  although  there  are  many  so- 
called  military  target  areas  therein 
where  military  supplies  of  all  kinds  fiow 
In  a  steady  stream  to  permit  deadly  at- 
tacks upon  American  boys,  our  allies, 
and  the  indigenous  population. 

I  have  voted  for  a  plan  to  favor  an 
International  presence  In  Vietnam  to 
represent  the  world  community  with 
responsibility  and  authority:  First,  to 
assist  in  and  assure  the  conduct  of  a  free 
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election;  second,  to  assure  the  protection 
of  all  minorities  against  reprisal;  third, 
to  make  arrangements  and  to  supervise 
the  earliest  possible  withdrawal  of  all 
outside  military  forces  from  Vietnam, 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  our  troops, 
wards,  and  the  helpless  peoples  of  the 
areas;  and  fourth,  to  facilitate  the 
transition  from  war  to  peace. 

These  provisions  would  foster  self-de- 
termination for  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  through  free  elections,  so  that 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  can 
be  chosen  democratically  by  the  people, 
and  to  provide  free  election  results,  full 
freedom  for  all  political  groups  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  opportunity  for  them  to 
present  their  candidates  and  programs. 

To  my  mind,  this  plan  would  continue 
to  carry  out,  and  would  clarify  In  some 
re.spects,  the  observations  and  efforts  for 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  campaigns 
for  the  establishment  of  peace  that  our 
Government  has  been  conducting  for 
some  period  of  time  without  appreciable 
response  from  Hanoi. 

In  my  estimation,  this  is  no  time  for  us 
to  engage  in  semantics  or  quibble  over 
language.  The  aim  Is  peace  at  the  earli- 
est time,  and  I  hope  that  Hanoi  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  all  other  parties  In- 
volved, will  soon  make  up  their  minds  to 
bargain  in  good  faith  at  the  peace  con- 
ference, and  In  every  other  way,  to  end 
the  fighting  and  agree  upon  a  suitably 
peace. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  up  to  this 
time  the  cessation  of  bombing  over  wide 
strategic  areas  in  Vietnam  has  not  been 
effective  In  securing  a  sincere  response 
from  Hanoi  that  would  move  toward  a 
real  truce  and  sincere  bargaining  for 
peace.  Meanwhile,  the  enemy  is  steadily 
improving  his  striking  power  and  stra- 
tegic position  and  posing  fresh  threats 
of  death  or  serlous^injury  to  American 
boys  and  our  allies/ 

We  have  repefttedly  and  Insistently 
held  out  the  olive  branch  of  peace  but,  in 
fact,  it  has  not  been  accepted  by  the 
enemy. 

It  Is  a  serious  question  how  long  we 
could  continue  to  stop  bombing  and  other 
military  operations,  while  the  enemy 
maintains  a  stony  silence  to  our  appeals 
and  moves  for  honest  negotiations  and 
peace. 

How  long  can  we  wait  without  bring- 
ing more  death  and  destruction  to  our 
heroic  boys  and  those  fighting  gallantly 
with  them  to  resist  ruthless  aggression 
and  make  enduring  peace?  How  can  we 
arrange  a  truce  to  discuss  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  term^  of  withdrawal  and 
pacification  so  long  as  the  enemy  will 
not  even  answer  our  appeals  and  afBrma- 
tlve  acts  to  stop  the  fighting? 

In  any  event  let  us  keep  trying  with 
all  our  hearts. 


A    PLEA    TO   PARTICIPATE    IN 
DEMOCRACY 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
I  believe  strongly,  as  I  am  sure  every 
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Member  of  this  House  does,  that  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  encourage  the  widest  possible 
participation  in  the  workings  of  our 
democratic  system.  I  am  sending  to  the 
citizens  of  my  district,  without  regard  to 
their  political  affiliation  or  preference, 
the  following  message  to  encourage  them 
to  be  sure  to  register  and  to  vote  in  the 
forthcoming  elections. 
The  message  follows: 
Too   Can't   Votb   if  Yod'bx   Not  Rxcistekkd 

SXPTKUBKB.  1908. 

DkiUI  Pkixnt)  :  The  freedom  that  we  cherish 
In  America  depends  on  you.  the  Individual 
citizen,  and  on  your  participation  In  our 
democracy. 

Yet  millions  of  Americans  fall  to  register 
and  vote  for  those  who  represent  them  in 
government  at  every  level 

Whether  you  are  a  Democrat,  Republican  or 
Independent,  be  sure  you  are  registered  to 
vote.  How  you  vote  Is  your  business,  but  be 
sure  to  vote! 

The  last  day  you  can  register  Is  Monday, 
October  7. 

If  you  are  not  yet  register^.  I  urge  you  to 
do  so  at  your  county  courthouse  or  with  any 
legally  authorized  registration  agent. 
■  Stncerely. 

John  Braoemas. 

Hf ember  of  Congress. 

To  be  eligible  to  vote:  21  years  of  age  on 
or  before  November  5.  1968.  United  States 
Citizen.  Six  months  residence  In  Indiana 
Sixty  days  residence  In  the  township.  Thirty 
days  residence  In  the  precinct. 

Registration  deadline:  October  7.  1968 

Cautionary  note:  If  you  have  moved  with- 
in the  same  city,  you  can  transfer  your  reg- 
istration by  notifying  the  Voter  Registration 
Office  In  your  county. 

WHXXX  TO  rzgistex 

St.  Joseh  County:  Bureau  of  Voter's  Regis- 
tration. Room  24.  Courthouse,  South  Bend — 
Tel:  233-9307.  Hours:  Mon.  thru  Frl.,  8:00 
am  to  4:30  pm. 

Kosciusko  County :  Clerk's  Office,  County 
Courthouse.  Warsaw — Tel:  267-6371.  Hours: 
Mon.  thru  Prl.,  8:00  am  to  4:00  pm.  Sat.  8:00 
am  to  12  Noon. 

Marshall  County:  County  Clerk's  Office, 
Plymouth— Tel :  936-3520  or  936-3359.  Hours: 
Mon.  thru  Frl.  8:00  am  to  4:00  pm.  Sat.  8:00 
am  to  12  Noon. 

Elkhart  County:  County  Courthouse,  Main 
&  Lincoln  Streets,  Ooshen — Tel:  533-4610, 
Hours:  Mon.  thru  Sat.  8:00  am  to  4:00  pm. 
Closed  Wed.  &  Sat.  afternoons 

Municipal  Building.  Registration  Office.  219 
S.  Second  Street.  Elkhart — Tel:  623-2144. 
Hours:  Mon.  thru  Sat.  11  am  to  6  00  pm. 

Note:  In  each  county  you  also  can  register 
with  your  precinct  committeeman  or  woman, 
town  clerk,  or  any  other  deputized  regis- 
tration agent. 

You  must  register  In  person. 

Any  registered  voter  may  send  right  now 
for  his  absentee  ballot.  Last  day  for  making 
application  for  absentee  ballot  Is  November 
2,  1968. 


COLUMBUS     LODGE     NO.     2143     AN 
OUTSTANDING  ORGANIZATION 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or   NKW   ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  26.  1968 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Columbus 
Day.  with  its  exciting  historical  impli- 
cations for  all  Americans,  will  have  even 
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deeper  meaning  to  all  in  1968.  for  the 
Congress  has  passed  into  law  a  long- 
awaited  move  to  make  Columbus  Day  a 
national  holiday  beginning  in  the  year 
1970. 

This  comes  as  proud  news  to  all  the 
wonderful  Americans  of  Italian  descent 
In  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
New  York,  and  perhaps  more  so  to  the 
members  of  one  of  our  country's  largest, 
most  dynamic  and  successful,  commu- 
nity-minded and  productive  fraternal 
lodges  in  the  United  States. 

I  refer  to  Columbus  Lodge  No.  2143, 
Massapequa,  N.Y.,  of  the  Sons  of  Italy  In 
America,  and  to  honor  them  and  the 
memory  of  Christopher  Columbus,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  for  the  Recobo  a  short 
history  of  this  great  lodge. 
History    of    the    Formation    or    Columbds 

Looc.E  No.  2143.  Massapequa.  NY.,  or  th« 

Order  Sons  or  Italy  in  America 
(By  Dominic  Baranello,  EIx- Venerable) 

Approximately  five  years  ago.  a  small  group 
of  persons  of  Italian  heritage  were  discussing 
the  national  coverage  by  press,  radio  and 
television  which  were  creating  a  distorted 
Image  of  Italian- Americans  as  being  associ- 
ated with  crime  and  violence  We  believed 
that  there  should  be  an  organized  group  who 
would  promulRute  and  emphasize  the  ster- 
ling qualities  of  Americans  of  Italian  origin 
who  constitute  one  of  the  most  wholesome 
segments  of  Italian  life.  We  know  that  they 
are  peaceful,  law-abiding  and  u.seful  citizens, 
making  a  heroic  contribution  to  the  great- 
ness of  America,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
small  coterie  of  Individuals  whoee  misdeeds 
have  been  recited,  chapter  and  verse,  across 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  country.  We 
were  of  the  opinion  that  America  Is  great  be- 
cause, it  consists  of  a  combination  of  the  best 
qualities  of  all  ethnic  groups.  We.  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  ple.nsant  homes  of 
our  parents,  who  were  Americans  of  Italian 
origin,  know  of  the  splendid  qualities  which 
are  Innate  in  persons  of  Italian  heritage,  such 
as  wholesomeness.  family  pride.  Industrlous- 
ness  and  a  determination  to  Inculcate  Into 
the  minds  of  their  children  Ideals  of  service 
so  as  to  become  splendid  American  citizens. 

Accordingly,  we  reviewed  the  ideals  and 
aspirations  of  several  organizations,  and  It 
was  the  opinion  of  our  group  that  the  Order 
Sons  of  Italy  In  America,  which  Is  a  nation- 
wide organization  of  many  years  standing  de- 
voted to  the  principles  of  a  belief  in  God.  of 
Liberty.  EU^ualtty  and  Fraternity,  and  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, conformed  to  the  Ideals  and  aspirations 
of  our  proposed  membership. 

Various  meetings  were  held  with  prominent 
citizens  of  our  community  In  attendance,  in 
order  to  develop  a  procedure  to  apply  for  a 
Charter  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  Great  assistance  was  rendered 
to  us  In  this  formative  period  by  Joseph 
Nlgro.  Supreme  Trustee:  Carmine  Cocchiola, 
Chairman  of  the  Grand  Lodge  Nominating 
Committee:  Honorable  Carmine  A.  Ventlera. 
Ex-Grand  Venerable  of  the  State  of  New 
York;  Oregorlo  Morablto,  Grand  Recording 
Secretary,  and  many  other  members  of  the 
Order. 

Election  of  officers  was  held  on  December 
4,  1963,  and  the  following  members  were 
elected,  unanimously:  Venerable,  P.  Vincent 
Landl;  Assistant  Venerable,  Angelo  Roncallo: 
Ex-Venerable,  Dominic  Baranello;  Orator, 
Gaetano  Sanzone;  Financial  Secretary.  Louis 
Agresta:  Corresponding  Secretary,  Vincent  J. 
Florlanl;  Treasurer,  Felix  Alflno;  Trustees. 
John  Muslcaro.  Frank  Tuccl,  Anthony  Corso, 
Frank  Badame,  Anthony  RomanelU;  Masters 
of  Ceremonies,  Frank  DlDomenlco.  Joseph 
Call:  Sentinel,  EXiward  Callgurl;  Chaplain, 
Angelo  Lavoro. 

Application   was   thereafter   made   to   the 
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Supreme  Council  of  the  Supreme  Lodge  of 
the  Order  Sons  of  Italy  In  America,  after 
recommendation  and  approval  of  the  Grand 
Executive  Council  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
by  Dominic  Baranello.  Angelo  Roncallo  and 
P.  Vincent  Ladl.  for  a  Charter  to  constitute 
a  Subordinate  Lodge  In  Massapequa.  New 
York,  under  the  title  of  Columbus  Lodge 
S2143.  Said  application  was  granted,  and  the 
Charter  was  duly  Issued  on  December  12, 
1963.  having  been  signed  by  John  Ottavlano, 
Jr..  as  Supreme  Venerable;  Modest  Mele.  Su- 
preme Recording  Secretary;  Peter  A.  Brevett, 
Grand  Venerable  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  Gregorlo  Morablto,  Grand  Recording  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Columbus  Lodge  ^2143  was  Installed  at 
an  elaborate  ceremony  on  February  16.  1964. 
and  approximately  300  persons  Initiated  as 
members.  Many  officials  of  the  Order  at- 
tended and  participated  In  the  ceremony  of 
Initiation.  The  Sponsoring  Lodge  was  Loggia 
Glen  Cove  31016  of  Glen  Cove.  New  York,  of 
which  Angelo  Zuccallo  was  the  Venerable. 
Honorable  Carmine  A.  Ventlera.  Ex-Grand 
Venerable,  presided,  and  Supreme  Trustee 
Joseph  Nlgro  acted  as  Herald. 

Among  the  speakers  who  congratulated  the 
Lodge  were:  Honorable  Francis  X.  Glaccone, 
E:x-Grand  Venerable  and  New  York  State 
Commissioner  of  Human  Rights;  Hon.  Joseph 
P.  Carllno,  Speaker  of  the  New  York  State 
Assembly;  Honorable  Joeeph  A.  Suozzl.  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
New  York:  Hon.  Carmine  A  Ventlera,  .Ad- 
ministrative Judge  of  the  Civil  Court  of  the 
City  of  New  York  and  Ex-Grand  Venerable; 
Joseph  Nlgro.  Supreme  Trustee;  Carmine 
Cocchiola,  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee; Angelo  Zucallo,  Venerable  of  the 
Sponsoring  Lodge,  and  many  other  State, 
County  and  Order  Sons  of  Italy  In  America 
officials. 

The  Lodge  has  acquired  the  following  com- 
mittees to  conduct  Its  various  activities: 

Antl-Defamatlon.  Armed  Forces  Welfare, 
Bingo.  Blood  Bank.  Bond.  Bowling.  Building, 
By-Laws,  Columbus  Day  Parade.  Community 
Welfare.  Credit  Union,  Entertainment.  Hos- 
pitality, House  Committee.  Insurance,  Jour- 
nal Committee.  Lapsatlon.  Man  of  the  Year. 
Membership.  Memorials.  Orientation  of  New 
Members.  Program.  Public  Relations.  R.Tffle. 
Scholarship,  Sports  Activities.  Visitation  to 
Lodges.  Welfare  and  Youth  Activities. 

The  Lodge  has  purchased  a  building  to  be 
used  by  thfc  members,  which  at  present  has 
a  value  of  approximately  $250,000.  A  great 
deal  of  alterations  to  the  building  have  been 
made  by  the  voluntary  labor  of  our  mem- 
bers. A  portion  of  the  building  is  being  used 
by  various  charitable  organizations,  such  as. 
senior  citizens,  youth  activities,  blood  bank 
and  bingo.  The  Building  Committee,  of  which 
Frank  Tuccl  and  Julius  Mattel  are  co-chair- 
men, has  shown  tremendous  Initiative  in 
their  plans  for  the  buUdng.  the  home  of  our 
Lodge.  At  least  once  a  year,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Scholarship  Committee  arranges  for  an 
activities  counsel  lecture  for  high  school 
students  planning  to  attend  college  and  also 
for  the  awarding  of  scholarship  grants  at 
the  graduation  exercises  of  our  local  high 
schools. 

Each  year  a  Man  of  the  Year  is  selected. 
based  upon  his  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  conununlty  and  to  the  Order.  Since  the 
Inception  of  our  Lodge,  the  following  I'lave 
been  selected  as  our  Men  of  the  Year  and 
have  been  suitably  honored.  Those  selected 
were  Raymond  J.  Lockbart.  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Massapequa:  Hon.  John  Volpe.  Gov.  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  and  the 
Hon.  Fortune  Pope.  Businessman  and  Editor 
of  the  newspaper.  '11  Progresso". 

The  Lodge  has  received  the  splendid  co- 
operation of  our  ladles  who  hold  regular 
meetings  to  assist  our  Building  Fund.  One 
of  the  exciting  features  of  our  Lodge  Is  our 
newspaper,  known  as  the  "Navigator",  which 
is   published   monthly.   Its  first  editor  was 
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Alfonso  Musculo  and  Its  present  editor  Is 
Prank  DlDomenlco.  They  both  were  very  dili- 
gent in  developing  the  Navigator  and  It  Is 
now   being   published   on   a   self-supporting 

Together  with  other  lodges  on  Long  Island, 
Columbus  Day  parades  have  been  arranged 
basis 

which  have  been  a  tremendous  success.  In 
gome  Instances,  as  many  as  thirty  bands  have 
participated  In  the  parades. 

Our  Lodge  sponsored  the  formation  of  the 
Enrico  Pernil  Lodge  of  Preeport,  which  now 
has  approximately  300  members  and  the  Wil- 
liam Paca  Lodge.  Llndenhurst,  which  pres- 
ently has  approximately  250  members.  Pros- 
pective candidates  are  carefully  screened  by 
the  Membership  Committee  prior  to  Initia- 
tion. The  present  membership  of  ovir  Lodge 
Is  approximately  1400  members.  Our  Lodge 
has  been  honored  by  the  election  at  the 
Grand  Convention  of  our  Order  of  P.  Vincent 
Ijindl  as  First  Asst.  Grand  Venerable  and 
Alfonso  Musculo  as  Grand  Trustee. 

The  great  progress  of  Columbus  Lodge  Is 
due  to  the  enthusiasm  and  cooperation  of 
the  membership  and  the  entire  Massapequa 
community.  With  God's  help,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  progress  during  the  ensuing  year. 


THE  SOVIETS  AIM  AT  GERMANY 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tliursdau.  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration apparently  believes  in  the 
old  adage  that  "silence  is  golden."  be- 
cause silence  is  the  only  way  to  describe 
the  State  Department's  reaction  to  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia. 

In  a  statement  earlier  this  week,  I 
pointed  out  that  American  intelligence 
sources  must  have  known  in  advance  of 
the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  and  yet 
the  public  was  not  informed  of  this  ag- 
gressive act  until  it  had  been  virtually 
accomplished. 

Now  that  the  Kremlin  is  once  again 
putting  the  pressure  on  West  Germany  it 
leads  one  to  wonder  if  the  administra- 
tion will  adopt  an  attitude  of  see  no  evil, 
hear  no  evil,  or  speak  no  evil  in  the  event 
our  ally.  West  Germany,  is  invaded. 

Certainly,  such  an  invasion  looms  as 
a  distinct  possibility,  and  the  American 
people  have  a  right  to  know  what  steps 
the  White  House  is  taking  to  prevent 
such  an  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent  article,  ray 
good  friend,  the  distinguished  journalist, 
Anthony  Harrigan.  described  the  intent 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  latest  power 
play.  His  analysis  is  not  only  highly  per- 
ceptive and  timely,  but  Mr.  Harrigan  also 
offers  positive  alternatives  available  to 
our  Goverrunent  in  the  event  the  Soviets 
decide  to  commit  aggression  in  West 
Gennany.  I  include  the  article  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks,  as  follows: 

The  Soviets  Aim  at  Germany 
(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 

While  press  reports  dealing  with  the  Inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia  have  emphasized  So- 
viet ruthlessness  and  Czech  misery  and  de- 
spair, the  real  meaning  of  the  occupation  may 
have  escaped  both  news  media  commentators 
and  the  general  public.  It  Is  Increasingly  clear 
that  the  massive  Soviet  troop  movement 
should  be  seen  as  a  far-ranging  and  daring 
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scheme  to  further  alter  the  power  balance  In 
Europe  and  to  Intimidate  and  demoralize 
West  Germany. 

The  most  significant  fact  In  the  Czech  situ- 
ation Is  not  that  the  Czech  version  of  com- 
munism has  been  crushed  by  the  USSR  but 
that  the  Soviet  regime  has  shifted  a  tremen- 
dous portion  of  Its  armed  forces  to  the  West 
and  Is  now  poised  for  a  miissive  confrontation 
with  the  NATO  countries,  with  the  apparent 
aim  of  neutralizing  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany. 

Had  the  Kremlin  been  solely  concerned  with 
bringing  the  Czechs  back  Into  line,  it  could 
have  accomplished  its  goal  with  only  a  modest 
display  of  armed  force— one  airborne  division 
sent  to  league,  for  example.  Instead,  the  So- 
viets shifted  an  estimated  650,000  troops,  or 
40  divisions.  This  amounts  to  almost  one- 
third  of  the  Soviet  Army,  a  massive  deploy- 
ment that  Indicates  commitments  to  a  mili- 
tary-political objective  of  major  proportions. 
Soviet  divisions  formerly  stationed  in  Iron 
Curtain  countries,  and  sent  Into  Czecho- 
slovakia, have  been  replaced  in  their  satellite 
bases  by  fresh  troops  from  the  USSR. 

This  Is  a  troop  movement  on  the  order  of 
World  War  II  battle  operations,  and  ob- 
viously required  months  of  preparation  and 
logistics  planning.  It  Is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude this  huge,  costly  operation  had  its  in- 
ception as  far  back  as  the  1966  Warsaw  Pact 
"October  Storm"  maneuvers  when  the  Red 
Army  practiced  long-range  troop  deploy- 
ments from  the  Soviet  heartland. 

After  focusing  almost  entirely  en  the 
tragedy  of  the  Czech  people,  European  ob- 
servers are  waking  now  to  the  strategic  signi- 
ficance of  the  invasion.  La  Jos  Lederer,  a 
British  commentator  writing  from  Belgrade, 
reports  that  "Yugoslav  military  intelligence 
experts  believe  that  the  Soviet  reinforcements 
of  30  to  40  divisions  are  not  deployed  across 
the  Carpathian  Mountains  into  the  Danube 
Valley  simply  to  intimidate  the  Czechoslovak 
resistance." 

The  real  attempt  at  coercion  seems  aimed 
at  the  Germans,  Dr.  Kurt  Klesinger.  the  Ger- 
man Chancellor,  had  no  sooner  protested  the 
Soviet  invasion  than  Moscow  Radio  broad- 
cast a  saber-rattling  statement,  saying  Kie- 
singer's  remarks  "can  be  interpreted  as  a 
declaration  of  war,  rmd  the  necessary  con- 
sequences will  be  drawn  from  this  fact  In 
Eastern  Europe." 

This  statement  underscores  the  Soviet  in- 
tention to  use  Its  massive  new  power  In 
Central  Europe  to  exert  psychological  pres- 
sure against  the  Germans  In  an  effort  to 
demoralize  them  so  that  they  will  break 
away  from  the  West. 

While  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  failure  of 
nerve  in  Germany,  the  NATO  situation  sud- 
denly Is  critical.  Before  the  Czech  Invasion, 
the  Soviets  had  only  20  divisions  deployed 
against  Gfermany.  Now  they  have  40.  More- 
over, for  the  first  time  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  Soviet  troops  have  taken  up  positions 
on  the  Czechoslovak -German  border.  NATO 
faces  this  threat  with  only  24  divisions. 

Dr.  John  Erlckson  of  Edinburgh  University, 
a  specialist  In  Soviet  military  affairs,  has 
concisely  stated  the  significance  of  the  Soviet 
deployment: 

"The  disastrous  consequence  of  the  affair 
Is  that  the  new  Soviet  posture  which  re- 
sults from  it,  makes  Central  Europe  a  much 
more  dangerous  place.  Russian  and  German- 
American  forces  which  were  probably  several 
days  separate  from  each  other,  could  now 
come  Into  an  explosive  contact  within  a  few 
hours." 

What  the  Soviets  have  done  Is  adopt  a 
forward  strategy  in  Central  Europe.  They 
have  moved  a  massive  ground  army  Into 
frontline  positions.  It  would  be  absurd,  after 
the  fact  of  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia, 
to  imagine  that  this  huge  military  force 
henceforth  will  only  be  used  In  bluffing  op- 
erations. The  Indications  are  that  Soviet  mili- 
tary  thinking   envisions   other   Invasions   In 
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Central  Europe  and  does  not  exclude  a  lim- 
ited ground  operation  against  West  German 
territory. 

The  Soviets  may  be  convinced  that  the 
United  States  would  not  use  either  tactical 
or  strategic  nuclear  weapons  In  defense  of 
West  Germany,  and  lacks  the  ground  forces 
to  successfully  counter  a  conventional  Soviet 
advance  against  West  Germany,  for  example. 
As  In  so  many  other  phases  of  defense 
thinking,  the  United  States  and  its  NATO 
allies  have  mistakenly  assumed  that  the  So- 
viets would  exercise  restraint  If  they  were 
not  provoked  One  assumption  was  that  the 
Soviets  would  not  adopt  a  forward  strategy, 
that  they  would  progressively  cut  back  on 
the  size  of  their  ground  forces  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Suddenly,  however,  the  Soviets  have 
escalated  their  military  power  In  Europe.  In 
recent  years,  the  United  States  reduced  Its 
tactical  nuclear  capability  In  Europe,  as  a 
gesture  of  American  restraint.  Now,  Soviet 
rocket-armed  forces  face  U.S.  and  German 
troops  In  Bavaria.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviets 
are  taking  over  full  command  of  Warsaw  Pact 
installations,  such  as  air  defense  units  and 
radar  stations  In  Hungary. 

It  Is  likely  that  the  Warsaw  Pact  system 
will  be  completely  revised,  with  Polish  troops 
In  Hungary  and  Hungarian  troops  In 
Poland — all  to  promote  political  reliability 
In  the  event  of  internal  or  external  crisis. 
Thus  what  the  world  sees  in  Czechoslovakia 
today  Is  brldge-bulldlng,  but  not  the  kind 
envisioned  by  sentimentalists  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  For  the  Soviets,  the 
brldge-bulldlng  Is  military  in  character,  with 
the  bridge  being  constructed  between  the 
USSR  and  West  Germany- — and  for  military 
traffic  to  the  West. 

The  new  £oviat  milltnry  presence  in  Cen- 
tra! Europe  is  now  an  accomplished  fact.  It 
might  have  been  prevented,  however,  had  the 
puolic  in  the  United  State.c  and  free  European 
countries  been  alerted  to  the  threat  of  Soviet 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 

A  question  that  should  be  answered  by 
responsible  governmental  authorities  In  the 
West  Is:  why  wasn't  the  public  told  about 
the  Invasion  threat?  It  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviets  moved  40  divisions, 
and  stockpiled  the  nece.«sary  fuel  and  other 
supplies,  without  Western  intelligence  agen- 
cies gaining  knowledge  of  the  move. 

If  the  White  House  had  advance  intelli- 
gence information  on  the  invasion,  why  were 
the  American  people  kept  In  the  dark?  And 
why.  In  the  face  of  menacing  Soviet  troop 
movements  in  Europe,  did  the  administra- 
tion continue  to  push  for  the  "non-prolifera- 
tion" treaty  that  would  prevent  West  Ger- 
maiu^from  acquiring  defensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  protect  Its  frontier  against  Soviet 
aggression? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Sunday  Timi.'^ 
(London)  reports:  "The  West  German  intel- 
ligence agency,  under  its  dynamic  new  chief. 
Gen.  Gerhard  Wessel.  was  among  the  first  to 
present  concrete  evidence  to  the  Bonn  gov- 
ernment and  NATO  countries  that  the  War- 
saw Pact  'maneuvers'  were  an  elaborate  cover 
for  the  full-scale  invasion  plan." 

The  United  States,  with  its  "spy  in  the 
sky"  satellites,  also  must  have  information 
on  Soviet  troop  movements.  In  addition, 
agenus  in  the  East  Bloc,  as  well  as  electronic 
monitoring  systems,  must  have  produced  data 
on  Invasion  moves  well  in  advance  of  the 
actual  crossing  of  the  Czech  border. 

Had  this  data  been  made  public  In  Wash- 
ington, worldwide  protests  might  have  de- 
terred the  Soviets  from  completing  their  mili- 
tary move,  thereby  saving  the  Czech  people 
from  new  captivity  and  preventing  a  major 
alteration  In  the  strategic  balance  In  Europe. 
Americans  have  reason  to  wonder,  in  view 
of  the  peculiar  handling  of  information  on 
the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  what  will 
happen  If  the  Soviets  prepare  for  a  lightning 
assault  against  West  Berlin.  Will  intelligence 
information    be    forwarded    to    the    highest 
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lavela  and  be  acted  upon  promptly,  militarily 
and  poUUcally.  to  deter  tbe  Soviets?  Or  will 
the  West  Berllners  suffer  the  fate  of  the 
Czech  people?  Will  the  response  from  Wash- 
ington again  be  too  little  and  too  late? 

The  fact  that  this  Is  a  pertinent  question 
illustrates  the  danger  of  demoralization  In 
Germany.  If  the  West  Germans  should  be- 
come convinced  that  their  security  won't  be 
protected,  and  that  West  Berlin  may  fall  as 
Prague  fell,  they  may  opt  for  Cold  War 
neutralism  that  wUl  spare  them  occupation 
by  the  Red  Army.  If  this  should  happen,  the 
entire  framework  of  the  free  world's  defense 
against  the  Soviet  empire  would  be  cracked. 

For  the  time  being,  the  need  is  for  the 
West  Germans  to  receive  the  flrmest  and 
most  public  assursuices  from  Washington 
that  strong  forces  of  US.  troops.  Including 
formations  armed  with  tactical  nuclear 
weapons,  will  remain  on  hand  to  prevent  any 
breaching  of  the  frontier. 

Beyond  this,  however,  the  West  Germans 
need  a  permanent  guarantee  of  security 
against  the  Immense  Soviet  military  ma- 
chine in  Central  E^irope.  For  the  Germans, 
no  doubt,  the  most  effective  deterrent  to 
general  war  In  Europe  would  be  possession  of 
their  own  defensive,  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons. A  beginning  could  be  made  with  instal- 
lation ■ot  nuclear  minefields  under  West 
Oermaa -control,  which  would  be  a  highly 
credible  deterrent  to  a  Soviet  assault.  Until 
the  Soviets  see  the  Germans  equipped  with 
the  strongest  defensive  weapons  available, 
they  will  be  strongly  tempted  to  use  force 
against  the  Bonn  government  as  they  used 
their  tank  power  against  the  wayward  com- 
munists In  Prague. 

In  view  of  the  crisis  situation  now  pre- 
vailing In  Central  Europe,  and  the  need 
of  the  West  Germans  for  a  limited  nuclear 
capability  for  effective  defense.  It  would  be 
tragic,  not  merely  shortsighted,  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  approve  the  "non-proliferation" 
treaty.  The  Immediate  problem  for  the 
United  States,  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 
Is  to  strengthen  NA'Tp  and  apply  a  brake  to 
Soviet  military  ambitions  In  Europe. 


NEW  CHIEF  OF  SCS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ken- 
neth E.  Grant,  a  career  conservationist 
with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  took 
charge  of  SCS  work  as  State  conserva- 
tionist in  my  State  just  a  few  months  be- 
fore I  was  elected  to  the  Congress  in 
1964. 

I  am  delighted  to  note  that  his  second 
promotion  since  he  left  our  State  in  1967 
means  that  he  will  succeed  Administra- 
tor D.  A.  Williams  when  he  retires 
shortly. 

I  followed  Ken  Grant's  career  as  State 
conservationist  in  Indiana  very  closely. 
He  quickly  earned  a  national  reputation 
in  soil  and  water  conservation  circles.  He 
was  the  Department  of  Agriculture  repre- 
sentative on  the  Ohio  River  Basin  stud- 
ies, first  of  its  type  to  be  completed,  the 
Inter-Agency  Committee  for  the  Wabash 
River  Basin,  and  the  technical  advisory 
committee  of  the  Wabash  Valley  Inter- 
state Commission. 

And  he  received  national  attention  for 
leadership  in  developing  the  first  re- 
source conservation  and  development 
project  in  the  Nation — about  45  are  un- 
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derway  now — and  in  stimulating  accel- 
erated cooperative  efforts  of  local.  State, 
and  Federal  agencies  in  multipurpose 
watershed  projects. 

Mr.  Grant's  work  In  Indiana  was  so 
outstanding  that  he  was  promoted  to 
SCS  Associate  Administrator  in  March 
1967. 

His  performance  in  the  SCS  No.  2  post 
resulted  in  his  designation  as  Adminis- 
trator to  succeed  Dr.  Williams. 

Ken  Grant's  many  friends  and  admir- 
ers in  the  Hoosier  State  are  happy  that 
his  career  in  SCS.  which  began  in  1946 
in  his  native  New  Hampshire,  has  been 
capped  by  arrival  at  the  top  post  in  his 
chosen  field.  We  wish  him  well. 


September  2?,  1968 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA  AND  THE 
VULNERABLE  RUSSIANS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxxNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  26.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
further  rape  of  the  peoples  of  Czecho- 
slovakia by  Moscow  and  its  puppets  con- 
firms what  many  of  us  have  been  pro- 
pounding for  years;  namely,  the  brute 
force  of  Soviet  Russian  imperio-coloni- 
alism  has  been  and  is  the  chief  enemy 
of  the  captive  nations  and  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  Those  who  have  naively 
preached  "bridges  of  understanding. "  the 
disintegration  of  the  Red  empire,  the 
new  breed  of  Russian  Communists  and 
the  like  should  go  into  permanent  hiding. 
Those  who  attempted  to  play  down  the 
10th  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
in  order  not  to  irritate  the  Russians  and 
to  stay  their  hand  as  concerns  Czecho- 
slovakia are  doubtlessly  exuding  with 
shame. 

The  Russian  rape  of  Czechoslovakia 
is  cause  enough  for  a  wholesale  reevalua- 
tion  and  change  of  our  policy  in  relation 
to  the  Red  empire.  Outstanding  criti- 
cisms of  the  current,  shortsighted  policy 
can  be  found  lucidly  stated  in  the  re- 
cently published  book,  "The  Vulnerable 
Russians."  Authored  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Do- 
briansky  of  Georgetown  University,  this 
instructive  work  provides  all  the  essen- 
tial outlines  of  Soviet  Russian  imperio- 
colonialism  which  we  now  see  spectacu- 
larly operating  in  Czechoslovakia,  as  in 
Hungary  12  years  ago. 

The  work  is  now  available  at  the 
Georgetown  University  bookstore.  White 
Gravenor.  Georgetown  University.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  The  following  review  by  Dr. 
Jose  Ma.  Hernandez,  editor  of  the  WACL 
Bulletin,  a  publication  of  the  World  An- 
ti-Communist League  headquartered  in 
Seoul,  Korea,  amply  shows  the  nature 
and  worth  of  the  book: 

"The  VtJLNERABLE   RUSSIANS"   BT  Liv.  E.   Do- 

bkxanskt:  A  Review  bt  the  £a>rroR.  WACL 

BCIXETIN 

Men  of  today,  and  even  the  most  reputedly 
Intellectual  of  them,  have  taken  It  for 
granted  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  monolithic 
empire  and  that  it  Is  as  Impregnable  as  a 
hermetically  sealed  bastion. 

With  a  few  bold  and  sharp  blows  Dr. 
Dobrlansky  smashes  this  myth  of  Russian 
monoUthlc    InvlolablUty.    He    presents    facts 


and  figures,  against  which  no  argument  to 
the  contrary  Is  possible,  that  the  Russians, 
after  all.  are  not  Invulnerable  and  that.  Ux 
the  first  place  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a 
Soviet  Union.  It  Is  a  vast  charnel  house  where 
112  mUUon  Russians  bold  In  the  hollow  of 
one  hand  the  fate  of  122  million  Non-Rus- 
sian whites  the  "Captive  Nations"  groaning 
beneath  the  heel  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party. 

These  hapless,  helpless,  but  not  hopeless 
hostages  to  fortune  are  being  denied  the  basic 
and  irreducible  rights  of  free  men  by  the 
heartless  and  Inhuman  masters  of  lies,  deceit. 
Intimidation,  propaganda,  and  the  fata  mor- 
gana peaceful  co-existence. 

The  Free  World,  and  notably  the  United 
States  of  America,  are  now  In  a  state  of 
mesmeric  stupor  by  the  Communist  experts 
of  Spvlet  cold  war  strategy  and  tactics,  in 
order  to  drown  the  rlghteoiis  cries  and  pro- 
tests of  the  captive  nations.  This  explains 
why  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution 
passed  by  the  United  States  Congress  In  1959 
rocked  the  Soviet  Empire  to  Its  foundations 
and  the  tremors  are  still  being  felt  up  to 
this  hour.  This  Resolution  was  of  such 
transcendental  importance  not  only  to  the 
captive  peoples  under  the  yoke  of  Russian  Im- 
perlalLsm  but  also  to  the  whole  human  race 
which  must  find  In  this  great  document  the 
very  essence  of  freedom  without  which  there 
can  be  no  peace  on  earth. 

For  Instance,  one  of  the  most  Important 
parts  of  the  Resolution  reads:  that  "the  im- 
perialistic policies  of  Communist  Russia  have 
led  through  direct  and  Indirect  aggression  to 
the  subjugation  of  the  national  independ- 
ence of  Poland.  Hungary.  Lithuania.  Ukraine, 
Czechoslovakia,  Latvia.  Estonia,  White  Ru- 
thenla,  Rumania.  East  Germany,  Bulgaria, 
mainland  China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan. 
Georgia.  North  Korea.  Albania.  Idel-Ural, 
Tibet.  Cosackla.  Turkestan.  North  Vietnam, 
and  others  .  .  ."  It  Is  quite  clear  that  the 
Resolution  Is  of  tremendous  significance  in 
the  history  of  man's  struggle  to  be  free  from 
all  sorts  of  bondage. 

Needless  to  say  the  Resolution  and  the 
Proclamation  that  followed  It  immediately 
triggered  a  violent  reaction  In  Communist 
Russia.  Khrushchev  went  so  far  as  to  say, 
"The  only  enslaved  peoples  are  In  the  capi- 
talistic countries." 

Dr.  Dobrlansky  deplores  the  fact  that  in 
the  United  States  there  Is  a  great  deal  o{ 
misunderstanding  bom  of  naivete  or  rank  ig- 
norance of  the  real  nature  of  the  Russian 
£lmplre.  This  ignorance  has  led  many  Ameri- 
cans Into  a  maze  of  tragic  contradictions. 

The  call  for  peaceful  co-existence  by  the 
Russian  Imperialists  for  example,  has  been 
taken  at  Its  face  value  without  realizing  that 
In  Communist  semantics  an  Innocent- 
looking  flower  really  hides  a  serpent  beneath 
it.  Many  persons  In  the  free  world  have 
Jumped,  as  a  consequence,  to  the  conclusion 
that  Soviet  Russia  means  p>eace.  that  Soviet 
Russia's  magnificent  obsession  is  to  establish 
peace  all  over  the  world. 

Some  influential  Americans  and  well- 
meaning  Europeans  have  even  gone  to  the 
extent  of  believing  that  Russian  commu- 
nism will  eventually  evolve  Into  a  capitalistic 
democracy  because  of  its  apparent  adoption 
of  some  of  the  free  world's  democratic  eco- 
nomic and  social  measures.  They  point  out 
that  "the  Russian  doubling  of  the  house- 
building rate,  added  Investments  In  food  pro- 
duction, the  reduction  of  hours  of  labor, 
greater  Job  mobility,  the  Institution  of  In- 
stallment credit,  some  market  determination 
of  production,  the  profit  motive,  and  in- 
creases In  pensions  and  peasant  Incomes"  are 
siire  Indications  of  the  Soviet  Communists' 
true  spirit  of  reconciliation  with  the  democ- 
racies and  the  principle  of  free  enterprise. 

The  author  sajrs  with  regard  to  this:  "The 
bounds  of  human  Illusion  are  sometimes  in- 
definable." The  motivation  behind  aU  these 
seemingly  progressive  and  evolutionary  eco- 
nomic changes  Is  still  the  acquisition  of  more 
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funds  and  resources  to  pursue  Moscow's 
world-wide  cold  war  operations. 

The  thesis  of  the  whole  book  Is  quite  clear. 
The  free  world  and  specially  the  United 
States  of  America  must  see  through  the 
make-believe  front  of  Soviet  Russia,  must 
get  deeply  Involved  In  the  cold  war,  and  beat 
Soviet  Russia  In  her  own  game.  The  "ersatz 
Russian  image  must  be  destroyed."  We  must 
unmask  the  Russian  bear  and  show  him  In 
lilg  true  colors.  We  must  match  his  propa- 
ganda with  more  effective  weapons  of  mass 
communication. 

Dobrlansky  says.  "On  the  Information  and 
propaganda  front,  our  policy  should  concen- 
trate on  the  captive  nations,  specially  those 
In  the  USSR,  the  chief  source  of  the  world's 
problem  on  peace  or  war. 

After  building  up  on  his  thesis  that  Soviet 
Russia  can  be  beaten  at  her  own  game,  Do- 
brlansky who  Is  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  Committee,  outlines 
for  America  and  the  Free  World  what  can  be 
done  in  this  respect.  He  concludes: 

"Subject  to  conditions,  climate,  and  cir- 
cumstances, these  devices  and  their  uses 
include  the  Kerstem  freedom  corps  Idea,  a 
Freedom  Ccwninisslon  and  Academy,  a  Spe- 
cial Congressional  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations,  a  revitalized  Voice  of  America 
and  a  Radio  Liberation  as  propaganda  media, 
aid  to  underground  resistance  groups,  a 
communications  network  ranging  from  se- 
cret printing  to  space  satellites,  economic 
warfare,  diplomatic  manipulations,  the  U.N. 
forum,  facilities  of  friendly  and  like-minded 
countries,  subversion  of  Red  control  centers, 
utilization  of  labor  unions,  churches,  vet- 
eran groups  and  other  private  channels, 
money  counterfeiting,  bribery  programs  and 
so  forth.  The  devices  are  endless,  and  the 
enormous  difference  between  our  use  of  them 
and  the  enemy's  use  of  some  of  them  Is  that 
we  could  enlist  vastly  more  among  the  cap- 
tives to  participate  than  he  can  among  free 
men.  Of  Incalculable  advantage  to  us  Is  the 
other  Important  dimension  of  the  Cold  War. 
namely  between  the  captive  nations  and  the 
Red-controlled  state.  Building  the  John- 
sonian bridges  of  understanding  helps  the 
state,  not  the  people  or  nation." 

This  monumental,  well-documented  book 
will  certainly  make  few  eyebrows  rise — that 
is.  if  they  have  not  been  completely  brow- 
beaten by  the  Russian  Communists. 


APOLLO  PROGRAM  STATUS  REPORT 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  weekend  the  Soviet  Union 
announced  the  return  of  its  unmanned 
spacecraft  Zond  5  from  an  historic  flight 
around  the  moon.  This  scientific  and 
technological  achievement  brings  the  So- 
viet Union  a  large  step  closer  to  the  land- 
ing of  a  man  on  the  lunar  surface. 

The  American  space  program  is  not 
wallowing  in  neglect.  Congressional  cut- 
backs in  NASA's  budget  preserved  the 
Apollo  lunar  landing  project  virtually  in- 
tact. Progress  continues  toward  reaching 
the  goal  President  Kennedy  set  forth  al- 
most a  decade  ago. 

On  Friday,  October  11, 1968.  the  United 
States  will  laimch  a  crew  of  three  astro- 
nauts into  earth  orbit  from  Cape  Ken- 
nedy. Their  Apollo  7  mission  calls  for  10 
days.  19  hours  and  40  minutes  in  low 
earth  orbit  to  test  the  operations  and 
capabilities  of  the  command  service  mod- 
ule. This  section  of  the  spacecraft  when 
coupled  with  the  lunar  excursion  module 
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will  provide  the  actual  vehicle  for  our 
astronauts  to  use  in  traveling  to  the 
moon. 

Late  in  December  1968.  Apollo  8  is 
scheduled  for  launch.  The  Saturn  V 
rocket  will  undergo  its  first  manned 
flight  then.  Exact  plans  for  the  mission 
have  not  been  formulated  yet.  They  are 
contingent  upon  the  results  from  Apollo 
7,  and  upon  the  decision  of  whether  or 
not  to  attempt  a  4,000-mile  earth  orbit 
with  that  shot.  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1969,  the  lunar  excursion  module  will  fiy 
aboard  a  second  Saturn  V  booster.  If  all 
goes  well,  Apollo  Missions  8,  9,  and  10 
will  set  the  stage  for  a  lunar  landing  on 
Apollo  11  before  the  end  of  calendar  year 
1969. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  the  following 
summary  of  the  latest  progress  being 
made  in  preparation  for  these  important 
Apollo  launches: 

Apollo  Status  Summary 

APOLLO  7 

The  space  vehicle  Flight  Readiness  Test, 
one  of  the  final  major  milestones  In  prepara- 
tions for  the  Apollo  7  mission.  Is  underway 
at  Kennedy  Space  Center.  The  test  Is  sched- 
uled to  reach  time  zero  at  8:00  a.m..  EDT 
on  Friday.  September  27.  The  prime  crew 
of  Astronauts  Walter  M.  Schlrra.  Jr.,  Donn  F. 
Elsele  and  Walter  Cunningham  will  partic- 
ipate In  the  test  In  a  shirtsleeve  atmosphere, 
without  space  suits.  The  hatch  will  remain 
open. 

The  test  schedule  calls  for  checks  of  the 
major  abort  modes  used  In  the  mission  as 
well  as  simulated  liftoff  and  some  six  hours 
of  plus  time.  The  test  will  be  followed  by  a 
data  review  and  preparations  for  spacecraft 
hypergoUc  loading,  scheduled  for  next  week. 

APOLLO  B 

The  spacecraft  hsis  been  removed  from  the 
vacuum  chamber  and  moved  to  a  test  stand 
In  the  high  bay  of  the  Manned  Spacecraft 
Operations  Building  for  a  series  of  Service 
Propulsion  System  (SP8)  engine  modifica- 
tions and  checks  which  will  continue  Into 
next  week. 

Manned  altitude  runs  were  successfully 
completed  in  the  Apollo  8  spacecraft  In  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center  vacuum  chamber  last 
weekend.  The  prime  crew  of  Astronauts 
Frank  Borman.  James  Lovell  and  William 
Anders  spent  some  l3'/2  hours  In  the  space- 
craft on  Friday,  September  20.  The  backup 
crew  of  Astronauts  Nell  Armstrong,  Edwin 
E.  Aldrln  and  Fred  W.  Halse,  Jr..  completed 
their  run  In  lO'/i  hours  on  Sunday.  Septem- 
ber 22. 

The  Apollo  8  launch  vehicle  is  undergoing 
checkout  in  high  bay  itl  of  the  Vehicle  As- 
sembly BiUldlng,  Complex  39.  Modification 
work  is  scheduled  this  week.  Sequence  mal- 
function checks  and  swing  arm  verification 
will  be  conducted  next  week.  Thermal  Insula- 
tion Installation  of  the  first  stage  F-l  engines 
Is  continuing. 

APPOLLO/SATURN    504 

Lunar  module  US — Manned  altitude  runs 
in  the  Keh.nedy  Space  Center  vacuum  cham- 
ber scheduled  this  week  are  Run  #3  for  the 
back-up  crew  and  Run  HA  for  the  prime 
crew.  The  first  of  four  manned  runs  was  com- 
pleted on  Saturday.  Sentember  21.  with  back- 
up Commander  Charles  Conrad.  Jr..  and 
backup  Lunar  Module  Pilot  Alan  L.  Bean 
participating.  A  second  run  with  the  prime 
crew  Commander  James  A.  McDivltt  and 
Lunar  Module  Pilot  Russell  L.  Schwelckert 
aboard  wac  completed  on  Monday,  September 
24. 

The  first  stage  of  the  fourth  Saturn  V 
launch  vehicle  left  Mlchoud  at  7:00  ftjn.  Sep- 
tember 24  aboard  the  NASA  Barge  "Orion" 
for  the  Florida  launch  site.  It  is  to  arrive  at 
the  Kennedy  Space  Center,  Friday,  6eptem- 
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ber  27.  The  Instrument  unit  will  be  shipped 
from  the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  Sep- 
tember 30  aboard  the  Super  Guppy  aircraft. 
The  second  and  third  stages  of  the  A/S  504 
launch  vehicle  are  in  work  cells  In  the  low 
bay  of  the  Vehicle  Assembly  Building  under- 
going preerectlon  checkout. 

SATURN  V  TEST 

S-II-6,  the  second  stage  for  the  sixth  Sat- 
urn V  vehicle.  Is  scheduled  to  undergo  ac- 
ceptance testing  October  1  at  the  Manned 
Space  Flight  Center  Mississippi  Test  Facility. 
It  will  be  fired  for  the  filght  duration  of 
about  six  minutes. 

DEVELOPMENT    TESTS 

Lunar  Module  Test  Article  Eight  (LTA-8) 
is  being  readied  for  a  series  of  manned  vacu- 
um chamber  tests  at  MSC  beginning  In  mid- 
October. 

A  total  of  five  mannings  Is  planned  in  two 
test  phases  to  be  conducted  in  Chamber  B 
of  MSC's  Space  Environment  Simulation 
Laboratory.  Dry  runs  are  scheduled  this  week 
and  next  to  checkout  test  procedures. 

The  tests  will  subject  the  lunar  module 
to  a  simulated  space  environment  In  order 
to  help  verify  the  vehicle  for  lunar  landing 
missions.  A  similar  series  of  manned  tests  at 
MSC  May  27-June  1,  1968,  helped  clear  the 
way  for  manned  Earth-orbital  fiights  with 
the  Apollo  Lunar  Module. 

Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Corpora- 
tion consulting  pilots  Gerald  Gibbons  and 
Glennon  Klngsley  will  be  prime  crewmen  for 
the  vacuum  chamber  tests,  which  are  sched- 
uled to  be  completed  early  in  November,  and 
Astronaut  James  Irwin  will  serve  as  a  back- 
up crewman.  Irwin  and  Gibbons  were  prime 
crewmen  and  Klngsley  was  a  backup  crew- 
man for  the  previous  series  of  LTA-8  cham- 
ber tests. 

LTA-8  has  been  modified  since  Its  previous 
vacuum  chamber  test  to  Incorporate  the 
latest  type  of  thermal  Insulation  and  sur- 
face coating.  The  vehicle  is  constructed  of 
the  same  basic  materials  and  contains  most 
of  the  same  equipment,  displays  and  systems 
as  LM's  to  be  used  for  manned  landings  on 
the  Moon.  LTA-8  is  not  equipped  with  ac- 
tive propulsion  systems  since  rocket  engines 
cannot  be  fired  in  the  vacuum  chamber. 


SOVIET  THREAT  TO  PEACE  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  26,  1968 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  is  be- 
ing written  concerning  events  in  the 
Middle  East — but  relatively  little  about 
the  causes  of  the  explosive  situation  in 
that  area. 

Why  is  there  so  little  reference  to  the 
long-range  objectives  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
with  respect  to  the  Middle  East?  The 
goal  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  control  the 
military,  economic,  and  political  destiny 
of  that  crucial  region.  The  Russians 
make  no  bones  about  it.  They  want  to 
play  the  same  role  in  the  Middle  East  as 
they  do  today  in  Eastern  Europe. 

How  do  they  propose  to  achieve  that 
objective? 

In  many  ways.  While  the  United  States 
remains  preoccupied  with  efforts  to  bring 
peace  to  the  Far  East — while  many 
other  coimtries  recoil  at  Soviet  actions  in 
Czechoslovakia — the  Russisuis  are:  En- 
tering into  agreements  with  the  nations 
of  the  Middle  East,  supplying  them  with 
military  and  economic  tild;  building  gas 
and  oil  pipelines  connecting  the  Soviet 
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Union  with  that  region:  furnishing  arms 
to  several  Arab  States;  prospecting  for 
oil;  securing  drilling  and  oil  refinery  con- 
cessions; promoting  economic  develop- 
ment projects;  and  concluding  various 
barter  agreements. 

In  addition,  the  Soviets  are  endeavor- 
ing to:  Maintain  a  sizable,  modem  fleet 
in  the  Med;terranean;  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  Western  European  coun- 
tries for  the  delivery  of  48-inch  diameter 
pipe  and  other  viUl  equipment:  increase 
the  scope  and  the  substance  of  their  bi- 
lateral trade  agreements:  tighten  up  the 
restraints  on  East  Europe's  expanding 
trade  with  the  West:  render  Eastern  Eu- 
rope increasingly  dependent  on  the  So- 
viet economy;  acquire  control  over 
strategic  components  of  Europe's  energy 
resources:  become  the  keeper  of  the 
"Gateway  to  the  East"— the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  eastern  Mediterranean  region: 
and.  ultimately,  replace  the  United 
States  and  other  oil  companies  in  the 
Middle  East. 

In  light  of  this  evidence,  should  the 
policy  Of  the  United  SUtes  revolve  around 
the  Question  of  sending  a  handful  of 
planes  to  besieged  Israel,  or  should  we 
rather  face  up  to  the  increasing  So- 
viet penetration  of  the  Middle  East  and 
try  to  cope  with  the  real  threat  to  peace 
and  Israel's  security?  Unless  we  put  an 
end  to  the  Communist  exploitation  of  the 
age-old  conflicts,  animosities,  and  inse- 
curities prevalent  in  the  Middle  East,  we 
will  never  see  lasting  peace  in  that  re- 
gion— or  succeed  in  securing  the  primary 
source  of  Western  Europe's  energy  re- 
sources. 

Some  candidates  for  national  public 
oface  are  also  giving  vent  to  their  views. 
This  may  be  a  popular  issue — but  the  dis- 
cussion remains  shallow  and  not  very 
productive. 

In  addressing  ourselves  to  this  problem, 
could  we  not  suggest  some  effective  in- 
ternational arrangements  to  guarantee 
the  security  of  the  national  frontiers  in 
the  Middle  East — international  coopera- 
tion and  aid  in  solving  that  region's  eco- 
nomic problems — and  internationally  ac- 
cepted restraints  on  the  shipment  of  arms 
to  that  area? 

A  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  remains  our  prime  objec- 
tive. We  must  energetically  pursue  this 
goal. 


HERMAN  ROSANETZ  AIDS 
THE  AGED 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
constituent.  Herman  Rosanetz,  has  been 
diligent  in  his  service  to  our  aged  citizens. 

Some  of  the  press  comments  with  re- 
spect to  his  labors  In  this  area  are  here- 
after set  forth: 

(Prom  the  World  Journal  Tribune. 

Oct.  12.  1956! 

Hk  Won  SecuRrrT  for  Mom 

( By  Marianne  Cole ) 

Early  next  month  there  will  be  a  special 

day  for  Sarah  Rosanetz.  a  75- year-old  widow 
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living  at  88  E.  Third  St.  It  will  be  the  day 
she  receives  her  flrsl  »35-a-month  Social  Se- 
curity check. 

What  makes  Mrs.  Roaaneta's  case  so  special 
is  that  her  son,  Herman,  Is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  fact  that  his  mother  can  col- 
lect benefits  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
even  though  she  never  worked  under  Social 
Security. 

He  campaigned  for  eight  years  In  the  face 
of  persistent  discouragement  for  the  legisla- 
tion that  makes  it  possible  for  citizens  over 
72  to  collect  without  having  made  Social 
Security  contributions. 

Previously,  these  senior  cltizena  could  not 
qualify  unless  they  had  a  minimum  of  six 
calendar  quarters  credit. 

WISOWEO  MOTHER 

Herman  Rosanetz,  a  46-year-old  shipping 
clerk,  was  only  six  when  his  father  died.  His 
brother.  Asher.  was  four.  Mrs.  Rosanetz  took 
home  work  from  the  tie  Industry  to  support 
herself  and  her  two  youngsters.  When  Her- 
man was  10  he  got  an  after-school  Job  as  an 
errand  boy  to  help  out. 

A  badielor.  Rosanetz  Is  now  sole  support 
of  his  aged  mother — at  Uast,  until  she  gets 
her  first  government  check. 

Over  an  eight-year  period  Rosanetz  wrote 
hundreds  of  letters  and  made  countless  trips 
to  Washington.  He  appeared  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  of  which  Rep.  Eugene 
J.  Keogh.  D..  Bklyn.,  is  a  member. 

Dn.IGENT  SERVICE 

Last  month  Rosanetz  received  a  letter 
from  Keogh  stating:  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  know  of  no  one  who  more  diligently 
pursued  the  cause  of  those  over  72  years  who 
were  not  previously  covered  by  Social 
Security" 

The  amendment  for  which  he  campaigned 
was  passed  by  Congress  last  March  and  went 
into  effect  the  first  day  of  this  month.  Checks 
will  be  mailed  around  Nov.  3. 

Persons  who  will  be  72  this  month  or  who 
are  over  72  and  who  have  applied  for  hos- 
pital insurance  should  have  been  contacted 
by  their  Social  Security  offices  about  the 
special  tjenefits.  Those  who  have  not  applied 
for  Medicare  should  get  In  touch  with  their 
Social  Security  offices  for  information. 

I  Prom  *he  East  Side  News.  July   15.   1966) 

East  Sidcr  Wins  Social  SECtrRmr  Batti.*  foe 

Aged  CmziNS  Over  72 

East  Side  News  extends  congratulations  to 
an  East  Side  resident  who  labored  most  dili- 
gently and  without  any  cooperation  from  any 
organization  or  individual  to  obtain  an 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act  per- 
mitting citizens  over  72  years  of  age  to  re- 
ceive monthly  payments,  even  though  they 
had  not  made  any  social  security  contribu- 
tions. 

He  is  no  other  than  Herman  Rosanetz.  who 
resides  at  68  E.  3rd  Street.  For  eight  long, 
tedious  years,  and  In  the  face  of  persistent 
discouragement,  he  labored  on  in  the  belief 
that  his  cause  was  Just. 

During  that  period.  Mr.  Rosanetz  had  ap- 
jjeared  before  the  Congressional  Committee 
on  V/&ys  and  Means  and  before  the  Joint 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  City  Council, 
pointing  out  that  citizens  over  72  had  long 
been  forgotten  and  that  It  was  high  time 
that  they  should  be  covered  by  Social  Se- 
curity. 

The  amendment  for  which  he  had  cam- 
paigned Is  now  part  of  Section  228  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Those  citizens  who  have 
not  made  any  contributions  to  the  Social 
Security  Fund  may  visit,  if  they  wish,  their 
nearest  Social  Security  office  on  Aug.  1  to 
file  an  application  to  receive  benefits  of  $35 
a  month.  However.  If  these  aged  citizens 
had  applied  for  Medicare,  which  most  of 
them  have  done,  the  Social  Security  ofBce 
will  obtain  the  necessary  Information  from 
their  applications. 
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It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  if 
the  aged  citizens  are  receiving  In  one  way  or 
another  government  pensions  they  are  not 
eligible  to  receive  Social  Security  benefits. 

This  special  amendment  goes  Into  effect 
on  Oct.  1  of  this  year.  Checks  will  be  mailed 
around   Nov.  3. 

Mr.  Rosanetz  Is  not  yet  satisfied  with  such 
a  small  monthly  benefit.  He  has  asked  Presi- 
dent  Johnson  to  recommend  to  the  C(S|gress 
in  January  of  1967  larger  Social  Serurity 
benefits  by  using  general  revenues  of  ihe 
United  States  Government.  He  believes  that 
these  elderly  citizens  should  receive  *200  a 
month  instead  of  $35.  He  is  hopeful  that  the 
President  will  see  the  light  and  adopt  hu 
proposal. 

He  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  American 
people  for  a  task  well  accomplished.  East 
Side  News  agrees  with  Mr.  Rosanetz  that  no 
aged  person  in  our  rich  land  should  live  in 
poverty. 

As  one  who  has  introduced  and  spon- 
sored legislation  for  our  senior  citizens, 
I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  work 
done  by  Mr.  Rosanetz. 


WIDNALL  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  26.  1968 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  May 
of  this  year,  I  polled  145,000  households 
in  my  district,  the  Seventh  District  of 
New  Jersey,  on  spending  priorities  for 
Federal  Government  programs.  Consider- 
ing the  number  of  appropriation  meas- 
ures which  are  still  a  matter  of  debate 
for  the  Congress,  I  believe  the  result-s  of 
this  poll  would  be  very  useful  to  my  col- 
leagues in  this  evaluation. 

The  flrst  question  which  I  asked,  dealt 
with  a  program  known  as  the  human  re- 
newal program  which  more  than  70  of 
my  Republican  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  suggested  in  March  of  this  past 
year.  It  suggested  a  list  of  Immediate 
budget  deferrals,  a  net  cut  of  over  $4  bil- 
lion in  Federal  expenditures,  and  a  re- 
direction of  several  billion  dollars  to 
problems  involving  vocational  education, 
low-income  housing,  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion control,  job  training,  crime  control, 
and  an  urban  reserve  fund.  The  support 
for  this  type  of  an  approach,  as  the  re- 
sults Indicate,  was  overwhelming. 

Second,  I  listed  17  program  areas  and 
asked  my  constituents  If  they  preferred 
to  see  more.  less,  or  about  the  same 
amount  of  Federal  funds  spent  in  these 
areas.  The  list,  which  I  will  submit  for 
the  Record  shows  the  areas  in  order  of 
priorities,  with  air  and  water  pollution 
control,  education,  help  for  the  elderly. 
job  training,  and  slum  clearance  leading 
the  field,  and  space  exploration,  SST  de- 
velopment, subsidies  for  agriculture  and 
foreign  aid  trailing  far  behind  in  this  list 
of  preferences. 

I  include  at  this  point  a  section  of  my 
Newsletter  of  May  1968.  dealing  with  the 
human  renewal  fund,  and  the  results  of 
my  questionnaire: 

[Excerpts     from     the     Wldnall     Newsletter. 

May  1968] 

A  program  for  httman  renewal 

In  March.  I  Joined  with  seventy  House  Re- 
publican ooUeagute  In  calUng  for  immediate 
deferrals  of  $6.6  billion  In  federal  expendl- 
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tures  to  meet  a  growing  economic  crisis,  and 
a  reordering  of  national  priorities  to  redi- 
rect 82.5  billion  of  this  savings  to  meet 
urgent  human  needs  here  at  home.  Unlike 
the  usual  generalized  calls  for  cutbacks  or 
increases  in  expenditures  we  made  specific 
program  and  budgetary  recommendations. 

The  table  below  Illustrates  our  proposed 
reordering  of  priorities.  We  have  moved  to 
implement  these  recommendations  through 
manpower  and  employment  incentive  bills, 
which  I  have  co-sponsored,  seeking  to  mobi- 
lize private  Industry,  through  tax  credits,  to 
train  the  hard  core  unemployed  and  those 
whose  skills  need  upgrading,  for  existing 
jobs  We  also  call  for  Increased  vocational 
educational  and  technical  training,  as  well  as 
a  Job  Inventory,  to  match  existing  unused 
(kills  with  existing  tinfllled  Jobs  nationally. 

[Plgtires  m  dollars] 
Drban  reserve  fund  (to  be 

allocated)     bllUon..       1 

Jobs    million..  500 

VocaUonal    education million..  260 

Housing    million..  250 

Pollution  control .million.-  260 

Crime    million..   100 

Rural    revltallzatlon... million..  100 

District  of  Colvimbia million..     60 

New  housing  funds  would  utilize  the 
existing  rent  certificate  or  leased  public 
housing  program  which  I  authorized  In  1965, 
and  the  National  Home  Ownership  Pounda- 
Uon  Act,  if  enacted,  proposed  by  Senator 
Charles  Percy  of  Illinois  and  me.  Leased 
public  housing,  utilizing  privately  owned 
housing  on  a  voluntary  basis,  provides  Im- 
mediate decent  shelter  to  our  low  income 
citizen  at  far  less  cost  than  conventional 
Government  housing  programs,  while  keeping 
property  on  local  tax  rolls.  The  home  owner- 
ship program  would  utUlze  private  organiza- 
tions and  private  capital,  backed  by  a  Federal 
guarantee,  with  a  repayable  Interest  subsidy, 
to  provide  home  ownership  opportunities  for 
lower  Income  families,  increasing  community 
responsibility  and  stability. 

Our  specal  Task  Force  on  Crime  has  made 
recommendations  in  five  specific  areas  for 
increasing  efforts  against  crime.  I  have  spon- 
sored an  increase  in  the  authorization  for 
water  and  sewer  facility  assistance,  badly 
needed  among  Bergen  County  communities. 
Another  bill  we  have  offered  seeks  to  provide 
incentives  for  industrial  development  In  rural 
areas  to  stem  the  flow  of  the  unemployed  to 
the  cities. 

The  list  below  details  proposed  expendi- 
ture cuts.  We  have  cut  $71  million  from  the 
Post  Office  and  Treasury  Department  Appro- 
priations bin.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
has  cut  $45  million  from  the  Appalachla  pro- 
gram and  $100  million  from  the  National 
Science  F>3undatlon  budget,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  deferred  new  construction  on  public 
buUdlngs.  Our  greatest  success  has. been  In 
the  space  program,  where  a  total  of  $380 
plus  million  of  our  $400  million  proposed  cut 
has  been  achieved. 

It  Is  not  our  intention  to  rule  out  other 
responsible  budget  cuts,  or  to  Ignore  other 
possibilities  for  meeting  hiunan  needs.  Our 
hope  is  to  stimulate  action  and  debate  that 
«U  be  responsive  both  to  the  economic  needs 
of  our  nation  and  of  our  less  fortunate 
citizens,  in  light  of  an  intolerable  budget 
deficit  and  limited  resources.  Your  reaction  to 
this  approach,  and  additional  suggestions 
which  you  may  have,  which  can  be  recorded 
on  the  questionnaire  below,  would  be  helpful 
and  welcome. 

Immediate   budget   deferrals 

60-percent  reduction  of  mlli- 

Ury  personnel  in  Europe..  $2,  080.  000.  000 
Supersonic  transport  (except 

R.  &  D.) 222,000,000 

Defense-supported  arms  sales 

abroad 200,000,000 

ClvUlan  space  program 400,000,000 

Highway   beautlflcatlon 85,000,000 
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Immediate  budget  deferrals — Continued 

Longworth       House       Office 

Building  renovation $6,058,000 

Madison  Library 2.500.000 

Government  Printing  Office 
Building  (site  acquisition 
and  design) -2,500.000 

USDA      ($10,000     maximtun 

subsidy  limit  per  farm)  ...         410.  000,  000 

Freeze  on  moderate-  to  high- 
income  apartment  pro- 
grams           400,000,000 

Foreign    aid 700,000,000 

Forest     roads     construction 

(50  percent  new) 45,790.000 

Arts  and  Humanities  Foun- 
dation    9.800,000 

Public  buildings  (site  ac- 
quisition and  planning)-.  5.497,000 

Public  information 100,000,000 

Post  office  buildings  (50  per- 
cent unobligated  NOA) ...  26,121,000 

Freeze  on  Government  civil- 
ian employment  at  97  per- 
cent    961,000,000 

National  Science  Founda- 
tion     - 250,000,000 

Forest  highways  (50-percent 

new  construction) 15,000,000 

Earth  description  and  map- 
ping (50  percent  NOA)..-  6,750,000 

President's  contingency  re- 
serve  (1968   level).. 400,000,000 

Public  works  (20-percent 
stretchout)     -         200,000,000 

Appalachla  (1968  level) 86,900,000 

Total    6,614,916.500 

RESX7LTS  or  WIDNALL  QITESTIONNAIRE, 
MAT  1968 

1.  Would  you  support  a  program  that 
would  accomplish  both  a  net  reduction  In 
expenditures  and  a  reordering  of  spending 
priorities  similar  to  the  "human  renewal" 
program,  approach   discussed   above? 

Percent 

Yes 67 

No    8 

No    opinion 26 

2.  What  priorities  in  each  of  the  following 
areas  would  you  establish  with  reference  to 
whether  the  Federal  Government  should 
spend  more,  less,  or  about  the  same  next 
year  as  was  spent  last  year? 

(In  percent) 

Mora       Less      Same 


1.  Ail  and  water  pollution  control..  71 

2.  Education 57 

3.  Help  for  the  elderly 54 

4.  Job  training 55 

5.  Slum  clearance 49 

6.  Hospital  and  health  care 44 

7.  Commuter  rail  transportation...  43 

8.  Help  lor  the  needy 45 

9.  Low  income  housing .  45 

10.  Parks,  recreation,  and  conserva- 

tion   38 

11.  Highway  construction 31 

12.  National  defense 20 

13.  Public  works 19 

14.  Space  exploration 10 

15.  SST  development 10 

16   Subsidies  for  agriculture 5 

17.  Foreign  aid 3 
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Prom  a  collection  of  Representative  Henry 
C.  SCHADEBERO,  Republican  of  Wisconsin. 

"I'm  going  to  run  for  President  on  the  rec- 
ord of  this  Democrat  Administration."  (Den- 
ver, Colo.,  May  8.  1968.) 
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23 

12 

31 

10 
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14 

31 
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32 
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17 
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34 

23 

32 

13 

44 

26 
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30 

50 

44 

37 

63 

27 

89 

21 

78 

17 

84 
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HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Friday.  September  27,  1968 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  I  submit 
Humphreylsm  No.  3  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 


PUBLIC   EXPECTS   ADEQUATE 
RAILROAD  SERVICE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  26.  1968 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  An- 
thony Haswell,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers, has  written  a  most  interesting 
article  for  the  Passenger  Train  Journal, 
which  I  think  will  be  of  Interest  to  my 
colleagues.  Mr.  Haswell  points  out  that 
while  the  railroads  seek  public  support 
and  imderstanding  of  the  problems  of 
railroads,  they  are  at  the  same  time 
seeking  to  end  passenger  service  and  are 
putting  many  of  their  assets  into  non- 
rallroad  enterprises.  Mr.  Haswell  argues 
that  the  railroads  deserve  fair  treatment 
from  the  Government,  which  heavily 
subsidizes  railroad  transportation  com- 
jjetitors.  But  the  public  has  a  right  to 
expect  adequate  service  from  the  rail- 
roads which  seek  its  support. 
Promotion  of  What? 
(By  Anthony  Haswell.  executive  director.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Railroad  Passengers) 

Much  has  been  said  in  recent  year.s  about 
the  plight  of  the  railroads  vls-a-vls  their  com- 
petitors in  terms  of  taxation  and  government 
linanclal  assistance.  Some  critics  of  the  rail- 
roads believe  that  an  Important  cause  of  the 
problem  is  that  railroads  are  not  nearly  so 
aggressively  "promoted" — both  inside  and 
outside  of  government — as  are  highways, 
automobiles,  airports,  airlines  and  water- 
ways. According  to  this  thesis,  If  railroads 
wei-e  adequately  promoted,  the  end  result 
would  be  a  fair  shake  from  government, 
enabling  them  to  compete  effectively  and 
provide  the  modem,  up-to-date  freight  and 
passenger  service  that  everybody  wants. 

Recently  the  industry  lias  taken  two  tangi- 
ble steps  to  remedy  the  alleged  promotional 
deficiency.  One  was  their  successful  support 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  within  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  a  policy  making,  promotional 
unit  that  Is  hoped  to  do  the  same  for  the 
railroads  as  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and 
the  Federal  Aviation  Admlnlnstratlon  have 
done  for  so  many  years  for  highways  and  air 
transport.  Second,  rail  leaders  are  pleading 
with  their  friends  such  as  rallfan  groups  to 
help  gain  public  sympathy  for  railroad  prob- 
lems and  appreciation  of  the  value  of  rail- 
roads to  the  country. 

So  far.  so  good.  But  the  railroad  companies 
want  to  increase  their  profits,  while  the  pub- 
lic wants  better  train  service — that  is.  full 
development  of  the  inherent  advantages  of 
railroads  for  the  benefit  of  shippers  and 
travelers.  These  objectives  are  in  serious  con- 
flict, for  rail  management  has  determined 
that  the  surest,  quickest  route  to  increased 
profits  is  thru  curtailment  of  passenger  serv- 
ice and  thru  massive  investment  of  assets  In 
other  modes  of  transportation  and  in  non- 
transport  enterprises — assets  that  would 
otherwise  be  available  for  improving  and 
modernizing  both  freight  and  passenger 
service. 

Promotion  of  railroad  financial  interests  as 
determined  by  management  rather  than  bet- 
ter service  for  the  public,  Is  clearly  the  ap- 
proach taken  by  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
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miiUatratlon.  It  hma  amid  not  one  word  of 
crtucism  of  rallroAd  investment  In  ouUlde 
enterprtaes.  and  Is  publicly  in  favor  of  per- 
mitting railroads  to  dlioontlnue  any  pas- 
■enger  service  tbey  see  fit.  At  the  same  time, 
tbe  raUroada  seek  to  persuade  ttaelr  frtenda 
on  tbe  outside  to  promote  train  discontinu- 
ances and  outside  investments  on  tbe 
ground  tbat  sucb  policies  will  result  In  bet- 
ter service.  Fortunately,  enougb  of  us  have 
read  Alice  In  Wonderland. 

We  do  not  begrudge  railroad  security  own- 
ers of  a  fair  return  on  their  investment.  In- 
deed, we  believe  that  were  railroads  treated 
equally  by  government  with  regard  to  other 
modes,  they  would  be  able  to  provide  ex- 
cellent freight  and  passenger  service  and 
•am  a  handsome  profit.  We  stand  ready  to 
assist  tbe  railroads  in  any  possible  way  in 
solving  their  fundamental  problems.  But  we 
must  reject  their  plea  that  we  "promote" 
programs  designed  to  Increase  their  profits 
without  regard  to  whether  the  public  inter- 
est will  be  served  thereby  And  we  object  to 
a  tax-supported  government  agency  lending 
ita  assistance  In  this  direction. 

^Correct  to  September  6,  19«81 
Nrws  Shorts 
The  Interstate  Conunerce  Ck>mmlsslon  has 
ordered  the  Penn  Central  to  keep  the  Chica- 
go to  New  York  "Admiral"  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh to  Chicago  "Fort  Pitt"  ninnlng.  Cit- 
ing the  railroad's  arbitrary  removal  of  mall 
and  express  from  these  trains  to  freights,  the 
ICC  said  that  any  losses  Incurred  by  tbe 
trains  were  precipitated  by  the  ralK 
road.  .  .  .  The  ICC  also  ordered  the  Chi- 
cago and  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  to  stay 
In  the  passenger  business  by  ordering  the 
"DanvUle  Flyer"  to  remain  In  operation.  The 
CAEI's  "Flyer"  (a  two  coach,  buffet-lounge 
train)  was  hailed  by  the  Commission  as  su- 
perior to  alternative  transportation  In  the 
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Orand  Trunk-Canadian  National  Is  work- 
ing on  a  plan  with  Oreyhound  Lines  (and 
perhaps  one  or  more  airlines)  whereby  inter- 
line ticketing  could  be  performed  by  either 
company.  OT-CN  Is  afraid  obey  will  be  left 
high  and  dry  by  some  of  their  American 
rail  connections,  and  so  are  tjtklng  proper 
precautionary  actions.  GT's  westbound 
"Maple  Leaf"  may  be  rescheduled  to  arrive 
in  Chicago  earlier  In  order  to  make  major 
westbound  rail  connections.  Also,  the  Orand 
Trunk  Is  adding  a  new  stop:  East  Laming, 
Mich.  Trains  will  stop  on  Fridays  and  Siin- 
days  for  the  convenience  of  Michigan  State 
University's  40.000  students. 

Seaboard  Coast  Line  wishes  to  end  tbe 
Atlanta-Jacksonville  remains  of  the  "Dixie 
Flyer"  as  well  as  tbe  local  Washington  to 
Jacksonville  "Sunland".  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
will  end  St.  Louis- Cincinnati  service  on  the 
"Metropolitan"  ( coach-only)  on  Sept.  12. 
leaving  only  the  "Oeorge  Washington"  on 
tbat  run.  Burlington  seeks  to  end  the  AI- 
llance-Bllllngs  coach  train  it  now  operates 
through  the  Nebraska-Montana  foothills,  as 
well  as  the  "Nebraska  Zephyr"  between 
Oaleeburg,  nilnols  and  Lincoln.  Nebraska. 

As  expected.  Southern  Pacific  moved  to 
end  tbe  "Cascade."  Public  hearings  have  been 
scheduled  and  a  bitter  fight  will  no  doubt 
ensue.  The  "Cascade"  is  a  vital  link  between 
ON,  NP,  UP  and  ATSP,  the  cutting  of  which 
would   harm   transcontinental   service. 

The  Illinois  Central's  application  for  new 
electric  commuter  equipment  is  now  In 
Washington  awaiting  approval.  Quick  action 
could  give  IC's  commuters  a  break  by  the 
Fall  of  1969.  The  cars  will  be  electric  bl- 
levels,  a  unique  type  of  rail  equipment.  They 
will  be  alr-condltloned  and  radio-equipped 
and  will  differ  from  other  gallery  suburban 
cars  by  having  the  engineer  on  the  lower 
level  (the  p>antograph  occupies  the  upper 
space  at  the  end  of  the  car)  and  a  small 
door  at  the  cab  end  of  tbe  car  In  addition 
to  the  main  center  doors. 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    AAtZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Sevtember  26.  1968 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
Leonardo  Vega,  a  recent  Job  Corps  grad- 
uate who  halls  from  Nogales,  Ariz.  Mr. 
Vega  has  recently  acquiied  his  first  Job, 
thanks  to  his  Job  Corps  experience  and 
a  new  program  Initiated  by  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Carpenters.  He 
Ls  one  of  three  young  men  from  the  Tim- 
berlake  Job  Corps  Center  at  Rlpplebrook. 
Oreg.,  to  be  selected  for  apprenticeship  as 
a  carpenter  in  Portland,  Oreg.  Mr.  Vega 
is  employed  by  the  W.  C.  Silvers  Co.  of 
Portland. 

The  carpenter  s  union,  under  contract 
with  the  OfHce  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
conducts  preapprentlceshlp  training  In 
14  Job  Corps  centers  across  the  Nation. 
These  programs  enable  young  men  like 
Mr.  Vega  to  graduate  from  the  Job  Corps 
with  ready  employment  in  carpentry. 
This  relationship  between  OEO's  Job 
Corps  and  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  is  indeed  praiseworthy.  I 
am  pleased  to  know  that  this  fine  young 
man  from  Arizona  is  able  to  benefit  from 
It. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point  In 
the  Record.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  car- 
ried in  the  September  4  Oregonian  which 
further  discusses  this  valuable  program 
in  which  Leonardo  Vega  is  enrolled : 
Job  Cobps  OkAO  Now  Appkxnticx  Cabj^nter 

An  18-ye«u'-old  Job  Corps  yoimgster  was 
working  at  his  first  Job  Monday — thanks  to 
a  new  apprenticeship  program  initiated  by 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters. 

Newest  apprentice  carpenter  In  the  Port- 
land area  Is  Leonardo  Vega  of  Nogales.  Ariz., 
who  until  a  week  ago  was  a  member  of  tbe 
Tlmberlake  Job  Corps  Center  at  Rlpplebrook 
In  Clackamas  County. 

Vega  and  two  other  center  youths  recently 
qualified  for  apprenticeship  following  three 
months  of  Intensive  training  by  the  Car- 
penters' Union. 

The  training  program  Is  part  of  a  contract 
tbe  carpenters  have  with  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  U.S.  Forestry  Service  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Under  It,  Job  Corps  youngsters  such  as 
Vega  are  given  both  classroom  and  on-the- 
job  training.  The  program  is  supervised  by 
Charles  MUler,  coordinator  for  the  carpenters. 

Lyle  Hlller,  International  carpenters  repre- 
sentative, observed  that  tbe  union  has 
placed  Its  pre-apprentlceshlp  training  pro- 
gram In  14  Job  Corps  Centers  across  the  na- 
tion. 

"It's  great  for  tbe  youngsters."  he  said.  "It 
gives  disadvantaged  boys  a  trade  for  life." 

"The  union  benefits  by  obtaining  com- 
petent apprentices  trained  In  our  own  meth- 
ods. There  Is  a  major  need  for  new  carpenters 
throughout  the  country — and  this  program  Ls 
helping  to  provide  many  of  them  for  the  ex- 
panding construction  Industry." 

Vega,  who  Is  working  on  the  new  Bank  of 
California  building,  at  SW  Broadway  and 
Washington  Street,  was  hired  by  the  W.  C. 
Silvers  Co.,  general  contractors,  at  a  starting 
wage  of  $3.37  an  hour. 

How  does  he  like  the  Job? 

"It's  wonderful,"  he  said.  "I  like  it  very 
much.  And  I  particularly  like  becoming  an 
Oregonian." 


\- 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Louis 
A.  Lerner,  executive  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Lerner  Home 
Newspapers  in  Chicago  tefitifled  earlier 
today  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  Fail- 
ing Newspaper  Act. 

Mr.  Lerner  represents  the  largest 
weekly  chain  In  America  and  because  of 
the  huge  success  of  his  papers,  he  knows 
well  the  problems  the  small  newspaper 
publisher  faces  In  America. 

Louis  Lerner,  several  years  ago  inher- 
ited the  serious  responsibility  of  running 
the  Lerner  chsdn  of  newspapers  follow- 
ing the  death  of  his  father,  Leo  A.  Ler- 
ner, who  founded  the  Lerner  Home  News- 
papers. 

Leo  Lerner  was  a  giant  among  Ameri- 
can Journalists.  His  ability  to  grasp  the 
true  meaning  of  our  democracy  and  to 
translate  into  words  the  yearnings  and 
the  longings  of  her  people  for  human 
dignity  was  a  source  of  inspiration  to  all 
of  us  on  Chicago's  Northwest  side. 

But  Leo  Lemer's  ftune  was  not  limited 
to  the  Northwest  side  of  Chicago.  Over 
the  years  he  developed  a  strong  following 
for  his  philosophies  and  ideologies  among 
serious  thinkers  all  over  this  country  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Louis  Lerner,  the  son,  today  runs  the 
Lerner  newspapers  in  the  same  spirit  of 
fairness  and  dedication  laid  down  by  his 
late  father. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  particularly 
respect  the  statement  made  before  the 
Judiciary  subcommittee  today  by  Mr. 
Louis  Lerner.  Obviously,  we  cannot  take 
lightly  the  serious  message  Mr.  Lerner 
presented  to  the  committee  regarding 
the  legislation  at  hand. 

I  am  placing  his  statement  in  its  en- 
tirety in  the  Record  so  that  my  col- 
leagues can  appreciate  the  depth  of  un- 
derstanding Louis  Lerner  has  applied  to 
this  legislation. 

I  trust  my  colleagues  can  better  under- 
stand the  purport  of  this  legislation  by 
reading  carefully  Mr.  Lemer's  excellent 
statement  which  follows: 
Tbstimont  or  Loins  A.  Lernex,  Before  thi 

STJBCOMMrrTEK  No.  5  or  the  House  Judi- 

ciAXT  CoMiirrrxs 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee: I  am  the  Executive  Vice  President  and 
Oeneral  Bdanager  of  forty-one  community 
and  suburban  newspapers  In  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area.  These  newspapers  are. 
according  to  Bryce  W.  Rucker  of  Southern 
Illinois  University  In  his  new  book.  The  First 
Freedom,  the  largest  single  group  of  urban 
and  suburban  newspapers  In  the  United 
States.  Our  newspapers  cover  an  area  where 
more  than  one  million  people  live. 

The  total  clrculaUon  of  the  Lerner  Horns 
Newspapers  group  Is  336,000.  We  have  papers 
on  the  street  five  days  a  week.  The  largest 
paper  has  a  circulation  of  54,000,  and  the 
smallest  only  1.600.  Of  this  total,  65%  is 
paid  In  advance,  and  the  balance  Is  delivered 
free  or  on  a  voluntary  paid  basis.  Our  news- 
paper organization  is  bigger  than  80  To  of 
the  dally  newspapers  In  America. 

We  cover  suburbs  and  cities,  single  family 
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residences  and  large  apartments,  areas  In 
need  of  urban  renewal,  and  Chicago's  famous 
Lake  Shore  Drive  We  have  a  different  paper 
for  the  predominantly  Greek-German  com- 
munity of  Ravens  wood,  and  a  different  news- 
oaper  for  the  Irish-Jewish  community  of 
Rogers  Park.  We  have  a  different  newspaper 
for  the  Gold  Coast,  and  a  different  one  for 
the  high-rise  suburbs  of  Skokle,  Uncoln- 
wood.  Glenvlew  and  Des  Plalnes. 

There  are  more  than  250  community  and 
suburban  papers  In  the  Chicago  area,  and 
every  one  of  them  strives  to  do  Just  this. 

It  Is  important  for  a  newspaper  to  serve 
the  interests  of  the  local  community  In  which 
It  Is  published.  It  must,  of  course,  lead  the 
community  and  not  follow  It.  This  we  try 
to  do  through  the  confidence  of  the  neigh- 
borhood and  through  this  rather  complex 
and  interrelated  system  of  different  papers 
for  different  communities  within  the  city  of 
Chicago  and  lor  the  suburbs. 

Our  editorial  direction  does  not  change, 
however.  What  we  believe  In.  we  believe  In 
in  all  41  newspapers.  We  do  not  have,  like 
some  large  dally  chain  publishers,  one  edi- 
torial i>ollcy  In  the  north  and  another  In 
tbe  south. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  are  behind 
this  bill  think  that  there  Is  only  one  medium 
In  any  city  worth  talking  about — the  dally 
newspaper.  This  Is,  of  course,  utter  nonsense. 
There  are  many  different  media  with  great 
Importance:  radio,  television,  the  weekly 
newspaper,  the  suburban  newspaper,  the 
shopping  guide — everything  has  something 
to  offer  In  terms  of  communication.  Can  it 
be  said  that  the  dally  newspaper  is  the  only 
one  needing  special  legislation? 

The  dally  newspaper  as  an  institution  Is 
hide  bound  In  tradition  and  Is  moribund  In 
its  thinking.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  the 
spokesman  for  the  dally  publishers,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
has  vfrarned  that  there  may  not  be  a  dally 
newspaper  as  we  know  It  thirty  years  from 
now. 

But  whose  fault  Is  this?  Why  does  this 
industry  need  separate  legislation  to  protect 
Itself  from  Itself? 

Let's  look  at  some  comparable  circulation 
figures  which  I  think  would  serve  to  Illus- 
trate my  point.  My  figures  are  taken  from 
the  1962  edlUon  of  Editor  and  Publisher 
Yearbook  and  from  the  1968  edition.  In  1961, 
the  Chicago  Dally  News  had  a  circulation  of 
515,000.  In  1967,  they  had  a  circulation  of 
462.000.  In  1961,  the  Chicago  Tribune  had  a 
circulation  of  864,000.  In  1967,  It  had  a  cir- 
culation of  806,000.  The  Milwaukee  Journal 
had  a  circulation  In  1961  of  372,000.  Last  year 
the  circulation  was  368,000.  These  are  just 
some  examples  of  something  that  Is  happen- 
ing In  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  this 
Is  not  necessarily  due  to  the  problems  pre- 
sented to  this  CoDunlttee  and  the  solving 
of  those  problems  thereof  through  the  bill 
In  question. 

Who  says  that  the  future  must  be  In  the 
form  of  the  dally  newspaper?  There  are 
many  different  things  on  the  horizon,  and 
certainly  the  form  of  this  decaying  Institu- 
tion will  change.  Why  must  this  bill  save 
the  dally  newspaper  publishers  from  them- 
selves? Why  not,  for  example,  a  special  bill 
for  blacksmiths,  for  crystal  set  makers  or 
Isenglass  manufacturers? 

The  suburban  phenomenon  In  newspapers 
is  nothing  new.  It  has  been  In  full  blast 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Why  then 
all  of  a  sudden  are  the  dally  newspapers  find- 
ing It  necessary  to  start  moving  In  on  the 
suburban  weekly  publishers?  Because  they 
finally  woke  up,  because  they  finally  saw 
what  was  happening. 

How  can  we  compete  with  the  big  dally 
new8pai>er8?  It's  not  easy,  but  we  still  man- 
age to  do  almost  six  million  dollars  a  year 
In  volume.  Just  a  small  portion  of  what 
papers  like  ours  take  In  as  a  whole  In  the 
Chicago  area. 
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The  Chicago  dally  newspapers  have  four 
different  methods  that  they  use  to  compete 
with  the  suburban  and  community  news- 
paper publisher.  Method  one  will  be  covered 
by  Stuart  Paddock,  and  that  regards  the 
establishment  of  a  new  dally  newspaper 
owned  by  the  downtown  dally  and  fed  by 
them  through  transfusion  In  a  local  area. 

Method  number  two  Is  the  method  which 
Is  used  by  the  Chlctigo  Dally  News  and  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  also  Field  Enterprise 
operations.  They  zone  their  advertising  into 
north,  south,  west,  and  northwest  areas  of 
the  city  and  suburbs.  This  special  section 
takes  advertising  out  of  these  areas  and  puts 
no  local  news  (except  for  bride's  pictures) 
back  Into  these  communities.  What  they  are 
doing  Is  Insidious.  They  are  taking  the  ad- 
vertising base  and  giving  very  lltUe  In  return. 
We  think  that  when  you  take  dollars  out 
of  a  community,  you  have  to  put  news 
back  In. 

Method  number  three,  and  method  num- 
ber four,  are  both  used  by  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une. It  Is  Interesting  to  note,  by  the  way, 
that  there  are  other  Tribune-owned  news- 
papers In  Chicago:  the  Chicago  American 
does  no  zoning  whatsoever,  and  it  Is  the  only 
dally  newspaper  In  Chicago  which  does  not. 
Method  three  Is  a  zone  section,  similar  to 
that  used  by  the  Sun-Times  and  Dally  News, 
broken  down  Into  north,  northwest,  south, 
southwest,  and  west  areas  of  the  city  and 
suburbs.  This  Is  Included  as  a  part  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  Is  called  the  neighbor- 
hood news  section.  The  areas  which  are 
covered  by  the  Tribune  are  extremely  vast 
In  the  territory  they  cover.  For  example,  the 
north  area  goes  from  downtown  Chicago  to 
the  Wisconsin  state  line.  The  Tribune,  how- 
ever, does  give  the  readers  some  news  of  the 
area,  but  of  course  the  area  covered  Is  huge, 
and  so  It  does  not  get  down  to  covering  the 
specifics  In  the  detail  which  we  think  Is  nec- 
essarv. 

Method  number  four  Is  used  by  the  Trib- 
une m  the  following  manner.  They  have 
started  a  new  newspaper  and  have  bought 
a  commercial  printer  In  the  Chicago  suburb 
of  Hinsdale,  which  Is  west  of  the  city.  They 
have  started  a  three  day  a  week  tabloid  news- 
paper called  "The  Trlb".  This  paper  Is  dis- 
tributed on  it  'pigjy-ijack"  bas.s,  along  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  They  cover  the  news 
In  many  areas  on  a  more  detailed  basis  than 
the  overall  neighborhood  news  or  metropoli- 
tan zone  edition  does.  They  sllll,  of  course, 
cover  a  much  broader  area  than  the  com- 
munity or  suburban  paper  Involved 

This  is  the  newest  method  used,  and  one 
which  may  be,  in  the  long  run,  the  most 
effective,  although,  at  this  time,  no  one  can 
be  sure. 

As  I  said  before,  when  you  take  the  dol- 
lars out  of  a  community,  you  have  to  put 
news  back  In.  Unfortunately,  all  of  the  dally 
newspapers  do  not  feel  this  way.  If  HR  19123 
were  to  pass,  the  predatory  practices  of  the 
dally  newspaper  could  take  many  communi- 
ties and  strip  them  almost  completely  clean 
of  any  meaningful  news  about  these  neigh- 
borhoods. We  think  that  newsprint  should 
be  spent  on  news  and  not  on  promotional 
gimmicks.  Some  newspapers  are  almost  as 
bad  as  your  local  gas  station. 

So,  then,  the  dally  newspaper  in  format 
and  tradition  Is  not  geared  to  the  problems 
and  the  solutions  that  we  need  today. 

The  dally  newspaper  industry  has  found 
out  a  few  things,  however.  A  revolution  in 
production  via  offset  printing,  lor  example, 
was  pioneered  by  the  weekly  press  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  daily  papers,  bogged  down  by 
the  tremendous  investment  in  letterpress 
equipment  and  their  lack  of  Interest  in 
change,  are  Just  now  reaping  the  benefits. 
Let  me  say  that  our  newspapers  are  100% 
union.  We  have  the  Printing  Pressmen,  ilie 
Nevrapaper  Guild,  the  Mailers,  the  Teamsters, 
and  the  International  Typographical  Union. 
We  have  been  able  to  make  the  new  processes 
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In  offset  and  computer  typesetting  work  and 
work  well.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  Just 
finished  Installing  a  computer  with  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  union.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  we  have  been  able  to  make  this 
work  successfully  but  many  dally  newspapers 
have  not,  and  apparently,  because  of  their 
short-sightedness,  they  need  a  special  bill 
passed  for  them. 

We  were  among  the  first  In  the  United 
States  to  go  Into  the  production  of  an  offset 
newspaper.  No  one  offered  us  a  special  bill 
If  we  would  mil,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
those  were  the  predictions  at  tbe  time. 

The  dally  newspapers  too  have  started  to 
move  out  Into  other  fields.  The  Kansas  City 
Star  owns  a  printer  In  the  suburbs  of  Chi- 
cago. The  Field  Enterprises  and  the  Tribune 
Con){>any  have  gone  Into  the  commercial 
printing  business.  The  Milwaukee  Journal 
has  bought  a  large  conxmerclal  printer  in 
Wisconsin.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  Is  a  story 
unto  Itself. 

Many  weekly  publishers.  Including  our- 
selves, make  things  a  lot  easier  by  the  out- 
side printing  they  do.  Should  the  dally  news- 
paper take  this  end  over  as  well?  Should  the 
injection  of  more  dollars  Into  an  area  by  a 
monopoly  paper  drive  out  the  weekly  paper 
and  the  commercial  printer  and  other  me- 
dium who  has  been  there  for  years?  I  have 
no  objection  to  competition  on  a  profitable, 
costed,  legitimate  basis.  But  to  accumulate 
profits  through  anti-trust  exemptions  and 
then  move  in  does  something  to  the  law  of 
competition  as  I  think  most  of  us  under- 
stand It. 

I  would  suggest  that  any  dally  newspaper 
publisher  who  owns  any  other  enterprises, 
such  as  encyclopedias,  educational  or  scien- 
tific organizations,  outside  printing  plants, 
radio  stations  or  television  stations,  be  re- 
quired to  divest  themselves  of  these  so  that 
we  can  get  a  true  picture  of  what  the  news- 
paper Itself  Is  doing.  I  think  that  this  would 
be  an  interesting  thing  to  see  even  today. 
Cash  conquers  all,  think  the  dally  news- 
paper publishers,  and  no  matter  what  the 
community  thinks  or  needs,  cash  shall  over- 
come. 

What  Is  needed  in  this  newspaper  business 
on  all  levels,  dally  and  weekly.  Is  thought, 
imaginative  vision,  and  appreciation  of  the 
problems  of  the  future  and  the  Industry. 
What  Is  not  needed  Is  the  carte  blanche  this 
bill  win  give  the  dally  newspapers. 

When  we  are  asked  who  our  competition 
Is  In  Chicago,  our  answer  Is  simply:  "The  Chi- 
cago dally  newspapers."  We  compete  for  ads, 
we  compete  for  readers,  we  compete  for  cir- 
culation. I  am  happy  to  say  that  In  many 
areas  we  have  them  beaten. T  want  to  give 
a  few  small  examples. 

About  six  months  ago.  our  newspapers 
talked  to  Congressman  Roman  Puclnskl.  and 
he  told  us  of  President  Johnson  sending  a 
foreign  emissary  to  Hanoi  to  explore  North 
Viet  Nam's  terms  for  entering  peace  talks 
and  to  tell  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  that  we  would  stop 
bombing  that  country  if  Ho  would  promise 
not  to  increase  infiltration  In  South  Viet 
Nam.  We  ran  this  story  on  Sunday,  February 
11.  The  New  York  Times  broke  It  on  Tues- 
day, February  13.  If  the  Lerner  papers  had 
not  been  covering  a  local  congressman  speak- 
ing off  the  cuff,  that  story  would  never  have 
come  out  as  it  did.  I  am  happy  to  say  we  were 
48  hours  ahead  of  the  country. 

On  the  same  page,  however,  to  go  from  the 
national  to  the  local,  Is  a  story  about  a  baby 
p.-irk  that  belonged  to  a  lovely  old  lady  who 
is  now  In  a  rest  home.  Her  nephew  had  been 
anxious  to  sell  It  to  clear  up  her  estate.  This 
small  baby  park  was  owned  by  the  family, 
.Tnd  the  city  had  Just  leased  it  for  many  years. 
One  morning,  one  of  our  reporters  went  by 
and  noticed  that  It  had  a  for  sale  sign  on  it. 
We  got  on  the  story  right  away,  and  after 
some  months,  through  the  work  that  our 
newspapers  did,  we  were  able  to  have  the 
Chicago  Park  District  buy  this  small  baby  lot. 
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Would  the  dally  newspaper  operate  on  this 
level?  I  think  not.  and  therefore  It  Is  more 
Important  that  papers  like  ovirs  continue  in- 
•t6«d  of  leaving  It  all  to  Big  Brother. 

However,  in  a  nvunber  of  ways  we  aren't  as 
lucky.  roT  example,  after  the  Tribune  Com- 
p«n7  bought  the  American  some  years  ago. 
they  dropped  Drew  Pearson  We  carried  the 
Pearson  column  for  a  number  of  years  on 
an  exclusive  basis  In  Chicago.  One  Friday 
morning  as  I  was  driving  to  work  I  heard  on 
the  radio  a  promotional  ad  for  the  Chicago 
Dally  News  that  they  were  now  going  to  carry 
the  Pearson  column  starting  the  following 
Monday.  I  called  John  Osenenko  at  the  Bell- 
McClure  Syndicate  and  asked  them  exactly 
what  happened,  and  their  answer  was:  "Well, 
of  course  we  wanted  a  dally  outlet  so  we 
dropped  your  papers."  They  did  say.  of  course, 
that  we  could  continue  to  handle  the  column 
If  we  wanted  to.  but  obviously  we  didn't  care 
then  This  Is,  I  think,  an  example  of  the  high- 
handed way  In  which  the  syndicates  operate 
in   collusion   with   the   dally   newspapers. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  weekly  newspaper 
has  a  serious  problem  with  cooperative  ad- 
vertising. In  direct  violation  of  the  Intent 
of  Congress,  many  companies  Insist  through 
"  thefr  agent,  the  Advertising  Checking  Bu- 
"  reaii'of  New  York,  that  they  cannot  place 
their  advertising  In  anything  except  the  dally 
newspapers,  or  that  they  cannot  place  their 
advertising  In  anything  except  the  news- 
papers audited  by  the  Audit  Buffiau  of  Cir- 
culation. This  Is  fairly  common,  but  no  one 
has  told  them  to  stop. 

For  example,  according  to  a  letter  from 
the  Advertising  Checking  Bureau  to  one 
of  our  advertisers:  "Most  co-op  plans  today 
stipulate  that  the  Advertising  Checking 
Bureau  dally  and  Sunday  newspaper  auto- 
matically qualify,  and  other  papers  will  be 
considered  only  If  the  dealer  submits  a  re- 
quest m  advance  of  his  advertising."  This 
certainly  seems  to  be  a  violation  of  the  Clay- 
ton and  Robinson-Patman  Acta,  and  I  be- 
lieve this  Is  a  matter  for  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Federal  Trade  Conunlsslon  to 
investigate. 

Let's  take  a  hypothetical  situation.  In  a 
suburb  which  Is  growing,  and  that  the  dally 
papers  nave  had  Its  eyes  on  for  years  with- 
out knowing  how  to  get  Into  it.  One  of  the 
giants    Df    the    dally    newspaper    Industry 
starts  a  suburban  paper  In  a  town  In  com- 
petition  to   one   of  ours,   let's  say.  Circula- 
tion Is  going  down  in  the  Inner  city,  and  so 
twenty  vears  too  late  the  big  dally  starts  a 
paper  In  the  suburbs.  He  keeps  it  going  for 
three  years  by  pouring  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  down   its  throat,  cuts   the 
rates,     promotes     like     crazy,     and     finally, 
through  sheer  dollars,  put  me  out  of  busi- 
ness. What  then  Is  to  prevent  the  big  pub- 
lisher from  closing  down  the  falling  paper, 
raising  all   the  ad  rates,   and  insisting  that 
the  advertiser  now  use  Just  the  original  dally 
publication,    possibly    In    lis    zone    edition. 
There  Is  no  more  competition.  U  a  man  wants 
to  promote  his  retail  business,  he's  locked  In. 
There  are  fake  fallings  as  well.  Any  pub- 
Usher  worth  a  lead  slug  can  make  a  paper 
look  like  a  loser  In  a  minute. 

This  bill,  as  well  as  the  original  bill, 
would  allow  a  rich  and  powerful  newspaper 
to  Join  with  a  smaller  paper  In  another 
community,  and  by  a  combination  of  re- 
sources, rates  and  profits,  drive  out  of  busi- 
ness a  less  well  financed  competitor. 

If  this  bill  Is  passed,  the  publishers  who 
have  been  counting  the  money  for  all  these 
years  without  thinking  about  It  very  much 
are  going  to  get  smart  very  quickly.  Their 
ingenuity  In  operating  without  sanctions 
will  help  to  destroy  the  community  and  sub- 
urban newspaper  Indxistry.  The  very  imagina- 
tion which,  had  they  used  It  well  for  the  past 
thirty  years,  would  not  make  this  bill  neces- 
sarv  today. 

"The  Lerner  group  Is  the  largest  weekly 
chain    In    America    today    In    numbers    of 
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papers.  We  would.  I  would  Imagine,  with  the 
use  of  House  Bill  19123.  and  Its  counterpart 
In  the  Senate,  swallow  up  some  of  our  com- 
petition Then,  of  course,  with  the  law  of 
the  Jungle  rampant,  we  would  be  chewed  up, 
and  so  on  and  on. 

Is  a  special  bill  needed  for  the  newspaper 
publisher?  No.  Let  them  continue  to  operate 
by  serving  the  public  and  putting  out  the 
best  newspaper  he  can  put  out.  That,  and 
nothing  else,  will  solve  his  problems. 


September  27,  1968 


RICHARD  M.  NIXON  CALLS  FOR 
MAXIMUM  U.S.  AID  TO  STARVING 
BIAFRANS 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MTMNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  26,  1968 


Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  catastrophe  which  has  be- 
fallen the  people  of  Biafra  has  become 
terribly  apparent  for  anyone  willing  to 
take  but  a  few  moments  to  read  the  re- 
ports coming  from  that  unfortunate  land. 
The  toll  that  starvation  is  taking  among 
these  people  nearly  sUggers  the  imagina- 
tion. The  world  sits  as  spectator  to  what 
threatens  to  be  the  genocide  of  an  entire 
people. 

Pleas  for  help  have  come  from  orga- 
nizations and  persons  throughout  the 
world.  On  September  10.  1968.  Richard 
M.  Nixon,  adding  his  voice  to  this  throng, 
in  a  statement  noted  this  terrible  tragedy 
which  is  taking  the  lives  of  over  6,000 
Biafrans  every  day.  He  stated  that  the 
time  for  talk  and  wringing  of  hands  is 
long  past  and  voiced  the  plea  to  President 
Johnson  to  give  this  crisis  all  the  time, 
attention,  Imagination  and  energy  that 
he  can  muster  and  to  put  the  full  wealth, 
power,  and  prestige  of  our  Nation  behind 
an  effort  to  end  the  slaughter  of  these 
irmocent  men,  women,  and  children  who, 
without  help,  are  doomed.  I  certainly 
agree  with  Mr.  Nixon. 

I  place  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
statement  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
together  with  an  article  which  appeared 
in  tljis  morning's  Washington  Post: 
Statement  or  Richard  M.  Nixon 
The  terrible  tragedy  of  the  people  of  Biafra 
has  now  assumed  catastrophic  dimensions. 
Starvation  is  daily  claiming  the  lives  of  an 
estimated  6,000  Ibo  tribesmen,  most  of  them 
children.  If  adequate  food  is  not  delivered  to 
theee  people  In  the  Immediate  future,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  human  beings  will 
die  of  hunger. 

Until  now  efforts  to  relieve  the  Biafran 
people  have  been  thwarted  by  the  desire  of 
the  Central  Government  of  Nigeria  to  pursue 
toui  and  unconditional  victory  and  by  the 
fear  of  the  Ibo  people  that  surrender  means 
wholesale  atrocities  and  genocide. 

But  genocide  Is  what  Is  taking  place  right 
now — and  starvation  Is  the  grim  reaper. 

This  Is  not  the  time  to  stand  on  ceremony 
or  to  "go  U^rough  channels"  or  to  observe 
the  diplomatic  niceties  .  .  .  The  destruction 
of  an  entire  people  Is  an  Immoral  objective, 
even  in  the  most  moral  of  wars.  It  can  never 
be  Justified;   It  can  never  be  condoned. 

Voluntary  organizations  such  as  the  Red 
Cross,  The  Church  World  Service  and  Carlta* 
have  rushed  thousands  of  tons  of  proteln- 
rlch  nourishment*  and  baby  foods  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  stricken  region.  Much  of  the 
food  remains  nearby  while  these  children 
starve  to  death. 


The  time  Is  long  past  for  the  wringing  of 
hands  about  what  Is  going  on.  While  America 
Is  not  the  world's  policeman,  let  us  at  least 
act  as  the  world's  conscience  in  this  matter 
of  Ufe  and  death  for  millions. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  a 
man  charged  with  responsibilities  and  con- 
cerns all  over  the  world.  But  I  urge  President 
Johnson  to  give  to  this  crisis  all  the  time 
and  attention  and  Imagination  and  energy 
he  can  muster.  Every  friend  of  humanity 
should,  be  asked  to  step  forward  to  call  an 
end  to  this  slaughter  of  the  Innocents  in 
West-Central  Africa. 

America  Is  not  without  enormous  material 
wealth  and  power  and  ability.  There  is  no 
better  cause  in  which  we  might  Invest  that 
power  than  In  sparing  the  lives  of  innocent 
men  and  women  and  children  who  otherwise 
are  doomed. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  28,  1968) 
BIATRAN  Deaths  Dailt:   6,000 

Santa  Isabel,  Fernando  Po,  September 
26. — The  head  of  Red  Cross  operations  in 
Biafra  says  deaths  from  starvation  have 
stabilized  at  6.000  a  day.  He  added  that  suf- 
ficient supplies  are  now  being  delivered  to  tlie 
shrinking  rebel  state  In  eastern  Nigeria  to 
prevent  an  Increase  in  the  rate. 

The  representative,  Henri  Jaggi,  said  the 
100  tons  of  food  being  flown  dally  from  Santt 
Isabel  and  Sao  Tome,  and  additional  sup- 
plies from  Gabon,  are  quickly  distributed  by 
117  Red  Cross  people  in  the  field. 

The  Red  Cross  has  operated  out  of  thU 
Spanish  possession  off  the  coast  of  eastern 
Nigeria  since  relief  operations  began.  At  one 
time,  about  six  flights  per  month  departed 
from  here,  but  these  were  suspended  when 
Biafran  airports  were  cut  off  by  federal  Ni- 
gerian troops.  Now  the  flights  have  resumed, 
but  It  Is  not  clear  where  they  su-e  landing. 

The  Biafrans  are  reduced  to  defense  of  one 
town,  Umuahla.  Their  7  million  people  once 
lived  in  an  area  of  29,000  square  miles.  Now 
refugees  are  squeezing  into  the  3,000  square 
miles  left  of  Biafra  after  15  months  of  clvU 
war. 


THE  BIG  GAME 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  these 
days  of  demonstrations,  civil  disorder  and 
crime,  we  sometimes  fail  to  recognize 
the  good  things  taking  place  in  our  coun- 
try. 

The  following  article  was  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  Gene  Puller,  director  of  recreation 
for  the  city  of  Aiken,  S.C,  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  I  hope  every  Member 
reads  it.  This  is  the  answer  to  crime.  This 
is  what  America  is  all  about. 
The  Bio  Game 
(By  Eugene   M.  Puller) 
On   February    24,    1968    in    Aiken,   South 
Carolina,  a  program  was  conducted  to  climax 
Aiken's     Recreation     Department's     Church 
League  Basketball  season. 

A  basketball  game  was  played,  hot  dop 
sen-ed  and  a  group  of  professional  foctbaU 
players  played  a  basketbaU  game.  ThU  doesn't 
sound  very  earth  shattering,  but  the  basket- 
baU  game  played  was  The  Big  Game,  where 
59  teams,  representing  14  different  church* 
700  boys  and  girls,  played  In  one  game.  It 
was  labeled  The  Big  Game— BasketbaU 
With  A  Halo— the  largest  basketball  gam* 
played  In  the  U.S.A.  In  1968— the  HAs  vs  the 
LOs. 
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Hotdogs  were  served  to  all.  There  was  one 
special  hotdog  59  feet  long,  symbolizing  one 
foot  for  each  team  Later  a  group  of  profes- 
ilonal  football  players  played  a  local  basket- 
ball team  called  the  Celestial  Five,  a  team 
made  up  of  the  clergymen  of  the  14  churches 
tjiBt  played  in  the  big  game. 

There  were  many  who  contributed  to  the 
game  The  ball  useti  was  sent  from  the  biggest 
man  in  basketball,  WUt  Chamberlain;  a  knife 
10  cut  the  59-foot  hotdog  was  provided  by 
the  Cutlery  company;  letters  of  best  wishes 
came  from  the  Basketball  Hall  of  Fame,  col- 
lege basketball  teams  and  many  many  more 
The  Big  Game  was  a  big  day  In  Aiken, 
South  Carolina! 

What  made  this  such  a  big  day?  It  was  a 
living  example  of  America  in  Action  with 
free  men  at  work  and  play — although  differ- 
ent in  their  social  and  religious  ways,  but 
together.  People  came  together  and  displayed 
perhafjs  the  freedom  our  forefathers  provided 
and  guaranteed  when  they  drew  up  our  Con- 
stitution and  Bill  of  Rights.  Only  in  a  free 
land,  such  as  ours,  could  such  a  program  be 
conducted.  The  Big  Game  was  truly 
America  In  Action — Freedom  in  Action. 
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MASS  TRANSPORTATION:  KEY  TO 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 


LONG  BEACH  PORT  PILOT  AWARDS 
PRESENTED  TO  RIVERS,  HARLLEE 


HON.  TOM  S.  GETTYS 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday,  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  just 
come  to  my  attention  that  my  esteemed 
friends  and  colleague.  Chairman  L.  Men- 
del Rivers  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  Rear  Adm.  John 
Harllee,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  were  recently  pre- 
sented the  "Honorary  Port  Pilot"  award 
by  the  Port  of  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Recognition  of  the  the  contributions 
of  these  two  distinguished  Americans  to 
the  important  field  of  international 
trade  is  fitting  and  appropriate,  and  I 
place  the  following  newspaper  report  of 
the  presentation  ceremony  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

Long  Beach   Port  Pilot  Awards  Presented 
TO  Rivers,  Harllee 

Washington. — The  Port  of  Long  Beach, 
California,  honored  two  top-ranking  officials 
In  the  field  of  International  world  trade  and 
port  development  here  last  Friday,  June  14. 

Representative  Rivers,  South  Carolina, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  Rear  Admiral  John  Harllee  ( U.S.N. . 
Ret. I.  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  were  presented  with  the  Port  of 
Long  Beach  "Honorary  Port  Pilot  Award" 
Friday  evening  at  a  reception  at  the  WlUard 
Hotel. 

Congressman  Rivers  and  Admiral  Harllee 
are  well  known  throughout  Southern  Cali- 
fornia for  the  work  they  have  done  to  as- 
sure that  the  Port  of  Long  Beach  has  the 
necessary  ocean  shipping  facilities  to  meet 
the  growing  demands  of  world  markets,  as 
well  as  modern  facilities  for  the  60  steam- 
ship lines  that  serve  the  Port. 

The  "Honorary  Pilot  Awards"  were  pre- 
sented by  members  of  the  California  Con- 
gressional Delegation  and  officials  of  the 
Port  of  Long  Beach. 

The  Port  of  Long  Beach  presented  Its  first 
award.  In  1964,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  and, 
since  that  time,  the  Port  has  honored  24 
outstanding  persons  for  contributions  to 
world  trade. 


OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  26,  1968 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  who  ha*  long  and 
actively  been  concerned  with  the  need  to 
improve  urban  mass  transportation  fa- 
cilities and  services  in  our  Nation's  met- 
ropolitan areas,  I  am  delighted  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  two 
documents  of  exceptional  importance. 

The  first  is  the  text  of  a  speech  deliv- 
ered by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  before 
the  recent  convention  of  the  American 
Transit  Association  in  Cleveland.  Con- 
gressman Widnall  has  provided  out- 
standing leadership  in  the  effort  to  im- 
prove mass  transportation  services  and 
I  am  confident  our  colleagues  will  find 
his  i-emarks  of  great  value. 

The  second  is  the  text  of  a  major  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  October  1  issue  of 
Forbes  magazine  dealing  with   the  in- 
creasingly critical  transportation  crisis, 
especailly  as  it  affects  mass  transporta- 
tion and  other  transportation  services  in 
major  ui'ban  areas. 
The  documents  follow: 
A  Legislator  Looks  at  the  Future 
(Address  by  Congressman  William  B 
Widnall) 
The  title  of  this  address  is    "A  Legislator 
Looks  at  the  Future."  I  did    not  pick  it.  It 
was  bestowed  on   me.  I  took  the  required 
look  and  almost  cancelled  the  engagement. 
Then  I  remembered  the  "gloom  and  doom" 
base  upon  which  most  dally  newspapers  op- 
erate and  decided  to  show  up  anyway.  When 
I  remember  the  dark  days  when  the  mass 
transit   bill    was   In    jeopardy   In    1964,    and 
contrast  the   ease  with  which   we   extended 
the  funding  authorization  and  the  program's 
life  in  the  Housing  Bill  signed  August  1,  I 
cannot  help  but  be  encouraged  by  the  pros- 
pects we  have. 

I  can  recall,  as  I  am  sure  most  of  you  can. 
the  agonizing  days  of  1964  when  we  first 
placed  mass  transit  on  the  statute  books.  At 
the  time,  the  proposal  was  most  controver- 
sial. Gloom  spilled  over  our  conferences. 
Some  legislative  leaders  were  unsure  of  the 
Congress'  temper  and  wishes.  And  a  few 
tables  had  to  be  pounded  by  brave  souls 
before  mass  transit  legislation  could  be  put 
to  the  test  and  passed.  But  It  did  and  now 
we  are  looking  to  the  future. 

What  of  the  future?  What  additional  leg- 
islative tools  do  we  need  In  this  field?  Those 
are  not  easy  queetlons. 

It  Is  easy  to  propose  the  Indefinite  exten- 
sion of  the  program  and  Increased  funding. 
I  am  for  such  legislative  activity.  But  just 
how  to  do  It?  That  is  not  so  easy. 

Since  the  basic  law  was  enacted  in  1964, 
I  have  not  enjoyed  the  legislative  support 
from  the  Administration  that  I  had  in  that 
year.  The  Administration  did  not  openly  op- 
pose my  proposals,  but  It  restricted  them. 
It  cut  back  authorizations;  It  looked  with 
disfavor  on  an  unlimited  extension  of  the 
program's  life. 

Why'  Simply,  because  they  had  budgetary 
requirements  and  what  was  proposed  did  not 
originate  with  the  Administration. 

Overall,  at  least  In  their  estimation,  we 
were  In  competition  with  them  for  their  piece 
of  the  monetary  pie  and  for  such  things  as 
rent  supplements  and  demonstration  cities 
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they    had,    what    for    them    were,    priority 
commitments. 

The  Housing  Bill  of  1968,  signed  Into  law 
a  month  and  a  half  ago,  by  President  John- 
son authorized  the  spiendlng  of  almost  *5  bil- 
lion in  the  next  two  fiscal  years,  1969  and 
1970.  There  are- estimates  that  the  costs  for 
the  next  40  years  will  approximate  850  bil- 
lion. Now,  the  additional  authorization  in 
the  next  two  years  for  mass  transit  Is  a  large 
sum,  just  under  $200  million  It  is,  however, 
small  when  compared  with  what  Is  being 
committed  in  a  variety  of  other  causes.  And, 
if  the  present  Administration  runs  true  to 
form.  It  and  Its  adherents  will  not  give 
needed  support  to  mass  transit,  neither  to 
the  extension  of  Its  program  nor  to  addi- 
tional authorizations.  I  suggest  you  give  at- 
tention to  this  problem. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  advise  against 
the  kind  of  support  that  wa.s  offered  in  a 
suburban  Washington  editorial  column  10 
days  ago  where  It  was  suggested  that  the  ad- 
jacent counties  add  an  additional  tax  on 
purchased  gasoline  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  raising  funds  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  ex- 
tending mass  transit  Into  their  areas.  It  was 
argued  that  the  authorization  of  such  a  tax 
would  have  a  two-fold  result.  First,  It  would 
raise  funds  for  ma.«s  transit  Second,  it  would 
discourage  drivers  from  using  their  cars  and 
instead  Induce  them  to  ride  mass  transit 
which  would  produce  additional  revenue. 

Regardless  of  the  soundness  or  lack  of  it  of 
these  two  arguments  Individually,  their  dual 
presentation  to,  I  should  say  confrontation 
with,  the  newspaper's  public  convinces  me 
of  the  old  adage.  "With  such  friends,  who 
needs  enemies?" 

This  same  kind  of  mentality  proposes  us- 
ing the  highway  trust  fund,  a  tempting  but 
losing  proposition  from  the  start.  We  must 
face  It — there  are  many  more  people  driving 
and  riding  in  automobiles  than  there  are 
driving  and  riding  in  mass  transit.  This 
would  not  preclude  using  such  funds  to  pro- 
vide high  speed  lanes  for  buses. 

What  I  think  we  need  at  this  point  Is  proof 
of  the  service  we  render  Something  beyond 
scale  models  and  drawings  and  estimates  and 
the  courage  of  our  convictions. 

The  entire  annual  appropriation  for  ma*8 
transit  can  be  swallowed  up  by  the  project 
needs  of  Washington,  Seattle,  San  Francisco, 
New  York,  or  any  of  our  large  cities.  If  given 
to  any  one  of  them.  It  would  still  be  years  be- 
for  the  visible  justifications  would  be  evident. 
What  we  need  Is  a  continuing  program 
modelled  along  the  lines  of  the  thinking 
which  produced  the  Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment Program  of  Urban  Renewal  Title  V  of 
this  year's  Housing  Act. 

Given  that,  with  the  program  restructured 
to  annual  production  results,  we  would  have 
something  to  show,  and  something  to  Im- 
prove, and  add  to  each  year.  We  would  be 
building  both  to  immediate  needs  and  long- 
range  goals. 

Federal  help  to  cities  for  physical  develop- 
ment programs  has  been  essential  to  build- 
ing better  neighborhoods  and  providing  a 
decent   home   for  millions  of  Americans. 

These  physical  development  programs  have 
been  tailored  to  promote  and  encourage  local 
planning  and  local  initiative.  As  our  popula- 
tion has  grown,  tne  need  for  decision  at  the 
local  level  has  become  even  more  and  more 
Important. 

It  simply  would  be  impossible  to  develop 
comprehensive  urban  rebuilding  and  reha- 
bilitation programs  without  such  techniques 
as  urlmn  renewal.  pubUc  housing,  rent  cer- 
tificates, lower  middle-income  housing,  open 
space  grants,  and  the  whole  system  of  PHA 
insurance  These  programs  must  be  con- 
tinued properly  administered  and  funded  at 
levels  adequate  to  assure  local  governments 
with  the  funds  necessary  at  the  time  needed. 
Tying  them  together  Is  mass  transit. 

The  Federal  emphasis  of  the  last  decade  in 
the  field  of  transportation  has  been  the  sue- 
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cesiful  effort  to  link  together  the  metro- 
politan centers  of  the  48  contiguous  states  by 
me€Uie  of  the  Interstate  Highway  System. 
Now  as  Ita  completion  approaches,  we  should 
refocus  our  attention  on  where  another  part 
of  the  problem  U — the  urban  areas  of 
America. 

In  assigning  priorities  to  problems  which 
confront  urban  America,  transportation  has 
to  be  among  the  first.  We  will  have  no  chance 
to  remedy  the  problems  of  urban  decay,  un- 
employment, clvU  disorders — or  even  the  fi- 
nancial crisis  common  to  most  cities — If  we 
have  choked  to  death  In  our  congestion. 
Transportation  In  metropolitan  areu  should 
be  much  more  than  a  system  by  which  people 
and  goods  are  moved  efllclently.  Transporta- 
tion Is  a  land  use  planning  tool  with  the  ca- 
pacity to  enhance  that  which  Ls  good  and 
help  correct  that  which  Is  bad  Our  primary 
goal — In  transportation  as  In  eve^thlng 
else^must  be  the  improvement  of  the  qual- 
ity of  our  environment. 

When  a  new  freeway  Is  constructed,  the 
benefits  to  the  public  arc  obvious — high- 
speed access  to  the  central  city:  seventy  mllee 
an  hour  speeds  through  areas  which  previ- 
ously had  been  covered  at  a  tortuously  slow 
.  pace.  We  start  to  measure  distance  In  mln- 
.utes.  Cither  than  miles.  What  Is  not  so  obvi- 
ous nor  so  pleasant  to  contemplate  are  the 
social  costs  which  may  also  result:  The  rib- 
bon of  high-speed  freeway  can  also  result  in 
the  disruption  of  a  city's  social  fabric.  Peo- 
ple, families,  neighborhoods,  and  community 
gro^rth  patterns  can  become  the  victims  of 
Improper  planning  and  of  the  Impact  of  sub- 
stantial land  takings  In  metropolitan  areas. 
This  does  not.  however,  have  to  be  the  case. 
Urban  transportation  should  be  guided  by 
the  following  considerations: 

1.  An  urban  transportation  system  should 
be  a  tool  for  shaping  the  growth  of  the 
metropolitan  area  and  should  have  as  Its 
primary  purpose  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  the  environment. 

2.  There  should  be  a  locally  worked  out 
solution  that  reflects  a  balance  of  transporta- 
tion types  moet  appropriate  for  the  particu- 
lar area. 

3.  Preferential  funding  should  not  be  the 
basis  upon  which  the  means  selection  la 
made. 

4.  In  order  that  transportation  systems 
can  be  planned  and  programmed  Intelli- 
gently, assured  long-term  funding  (or  all  se- 
lected types  Ls  essential. 

Placement  of  all  Federal  transportation 
programs  under  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation should  prove  most  helpful  to  urban 
areas.  Coordination  of  transportation  plan- 
ning with  other  community  goals  through 
the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1962  Ls  essentlaL 

Metropolitan  transp>ortatlon  needs  require 
that  any  system  combine  the  various  types 
of  mass  movement  so  that  each  plays  Its  ap- 
propriate role.  Private  vehicles  and  buses, 
railways  as  well,  all  have  their  contribution 
to  make 

The  original  Interstate  System  of  41.000 
mllee  Is  nearlng  completion.  This  magnificent 
program  was  funded  with  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  providing  90%  of  the  cost,  and  the 
local  share  10'";.  Prudence  dictates  that  we 
m\ist  be  now  thinking  what  form  the  Fed- 
eral highway  support  programis  will  take  In 
the  future  when  the  Interstate  System  is 
completed. 

I  cannot  over-emphasise  the  Importance  of 
local  determination  In  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. In  the  area  of  urban  transportation, 
this  Is  a  crucial  consideration.  Each  metro- 
politan area  must  decide  for  Itself  the  solu- 
tion to  Its  transportation  problem.  What  may 
be  highly  satisfactory  for  New  York  or  Cleve- 
land, or  Los  Angeles,  may  have  little  appli- 
cability to  another  city.  Communities  over 
50.000  are  now  required  to  have  a  continuing 
comprehensive  cooperative  transportation 
planning  program."  This  is  a  good  require- 
ment, provided  It  reflects  an  objectlv«  solu- 
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tlon  to  the  problem  and  is  combined  with 
a  land  use  plan.  Keeping  planning  decisions 
at  the  local  level,  should  produce  a  program 
that  will  refiect  the  views  of  the  citizens  who 
will  have  to  live  with  whatever  solution  Is 
devised. 

One  local  level  that  transportation  plan- 
ning has  not  sufflclently  reached  is  that  of 
the  Inner  city  worker  seeking  employment. 
Transportation  networks,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  Job  opportunities  obviously  go 
hand  In  hand.  During  the  past  decade,  In- 
dustry has  migrated  from  North  to  South, 
from  city  to  suburban  fringe,  partly,  at  least, 
on  the  basis  of  labor  supply.  Beltway  loops 
and  circumferential  highways  act  as  links 
between  industrial  parks. 

Unfortunately,  In  the  process,  employment 
problems  of  minority  groups  and  inner  city 
lower  income  families  have  been  Increased. 
Old  industry  has  left,  and  new  Job  produc- 
ing business  has  not  relocated  In  the  ghetto. 
According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
63%  of  valuation  permits  for  new  Industrial 
buildings,  and  52 '"r  for  mercantile  establish, 
ments  were  Issued  for  suburban  locations 
from  1960  to  1968.  The  five  cities  of  Balti- 
more. New  York.  Philadelphia.  San  Francisco 
and  St.  LouU  alone  lost  360,000  low-skilled 
manufacturing  Jobs  from  1961  to  1965. 

Housing  discrimination,  or  the  lack  of 
housing  at  prices  they  can  afford,  makes  it 
dlfllcult  for  minority  group  and  other  low 
Income  workers  to  follow  where  the  Jobs  go. 
When  they  turn  to  the  alternative  of  trans- 
portation from  home  to  work,  the  inner  city 
low  Income  resident  finds  commuting  costs, 
in  terms  of  both  time  and  money,  discourag- 
ing If  not  prohibitive.  To  give  but  two  exam- 
ples: from  San  Francisco's  Hunters  Point  to 
East  Bay  Industrial  locations  in  Contra  Costa 
County,  there  may  be  three  or  four  transfers, 
four  or  five  hours  of  commuting  time  round- 
trtp.  with  costs  at  $15  per  week.  A  resident  of 
Harlem  commuting  to  an  aircraft  factory  on 
Long  Island  would  have  to  spend  $40  per 
month. 

Despite  an  estimated  1.5  million  new  man- 
ufacturing Jobs  since  1981  set  up  on  the  rim 
of  the  central  cities,  there  Is  little  commuta- 
tion by  inner  cltv  residents,  especially  non- 
white  males.  The'l960  Census  of  five  selected 
cities  showed  a  range  from  16%  of  the  Inner 
city  noB-whlte  work  force  In  Baltimore  to 
3  1%  In  New  York  In  terms  of  outward  bound 
commuters.  Two  recent  studies  of  the  Indus- 
trial growth  fostered  by  the  Washington.  DC. 
Beltway  came  to  the  conclusion  "that  the 
lack  of  public  transportation  makes  It  dlfll- 
cult or  Impossible  for  Central  City  residents 
who  do  not  have  private  cars  to  follow  the 
Jobs  to  the  suburbs." 

America  Is  a  nation  of  automobiles. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  white  American  house- 
holds own  cars.  Including  89%  of  all  house 
'avoids  earning  over  96.000  annually.  Half  of 
minority  house  holds  do  not  own  cars,  how- 
ever, and  although  they  have  more  wage 
earners  per  family,  lower  Income  and  minor- 
ity families  have  fewer  two  car  families.  Op- 
erating expenses  and  insurance  costs  are 
much  higher  for  the  inner  city  resident 
also. 

We  see  the  results  of  the  lack  of  Inner  city 
Jobs,  the  lack  of  suburban  low-cost  housing, 
and  adequate  transportation  facilities  in  the 
unemployment  figures.  Non-white  unemploy- 
ment Is  nearly  double  that  of  whites;  30  to 
50  per  cent  of  nonwhlte  teenagers  are  un- 
employed; subemployment  at  part-time  or 
poverty  wage  Jobs  Is  as  high  u  35  per  cent 
In  some  areas. 

What  can  be  done?  What  role  can  transit 
play  In   solving  this  national  problem? 

Some  say  that  the  black  community  Is  no 
longer  Interested  in  moving,  that  it  wants  to 
attract  and  own  Job-producing  operations 
within  the  inner  city.  Others  claim  that  bvisl- 
ness  relocation  Into  the  ghetto  Is  econom- 
ically unfeasible  and  that  suburbanization 
is  the  only  answer. 
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While  I  see  some  merit  in  both  polnu  of 
view,  their  development  will  take  time. 
Neither  will  provide  a  full  answer  alone  to 
Job  demands,  and  In  either  case,  transporta- 
tlo^  win  still  be  vlUlly  Important.  The  Inner 
city  firm  needs  adequate  freight  transporta- 
tion facilities  The  suburban  worker  is  al- 
ready plagued  by  inadequate  transportation 
to  the  outer  Industral  parks  There  is  an- 
other way  to  get  Jobs  and  people  together. 

The  Kerner  Commission,  however  else  you 
may  view  It.  recognized  this.  One  of  its  spe- 
clflc  recommendations  was  the  "provision  for 
transportation  between  the  ghetto  and  out- 
lying  employment  areas."  a  problem  which, 
the  report  said,  "has  received  little  attention 
from  city  planners  and  municipal  ofllciais." 
From  the  articles  In  your  weekly  publica- 
tion, I  know  this  Association  has  not  ignored 
the  problem  or  the  HUD-sponsored  demon- 
stration projects  to  date.  Your  membership 
win  undoubtedly  be  called  upon  to  pl.^y  a 
major  role  as  we  move  from  experimentation 
and  concern  to  application  and  solution. 

The  riders  are  there.  For  the  past  two 
years,  a  $2.7  million  Federally- assisted  re- 
search project  has  been  carried  out  in  Watu 
to  assist  residents  not  only  In  reaching  job« 
but  schools,  stores,  medical  care  and  uther 
outside  services.  Passenger  traffic  on  the  buses 
has  increased  from  800  rides  daily  to  as  high 
as  2800  dally  in  the  space  of  three  months. 
Without  ruling  out  other  forms  of  transit. 
particularly  where  new  lines  are  being  in- 
stalled, bus  service  appeeirs  to  have  an  Inside 
track  as  a  solution  due  to  its  flexibility.  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  a  new  bus  service 
has  been  Instituted  directly  between  black 
southeast  Washington  and  white  upper 
northwest  Washington  during  peak  hours. 
In  my  own  area  of  New  Jersey,  after  nearly 
two  years  of  planning  and  petitioning,  n  new 
bus  franchise  route  has  been  approved  by 
the  ICC  to  service  a  large  industrial  park 
development  between  terminals  In  Paterson 
and  New  York  City.  Besides  new  routes  to 
provide  direct  access  to  places  of  work  ap- 
proaches such  as  the  HUD-sponsored  Los  An- 
geles test  whereby  buses  controlled  trafflc 
lights  along  their  routes,  cutting  as  much  a* 
75%   off  previous  delays.  c.\n  be  utilized 

If  existing  transit  agencies  and  companies 
do  not  move  to  meet  this  need.  It  seem.s  rlear 
that  others  will.  A  black  business  organiza- 
tion called  NEGRO  is  trying  to  establish  s 
commtmity-owned  bus  line  In  Watts.  Ghetto 
car  owners  In  Providence,  Rhode  IsLind, 
taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  some  cities 
pay  transportation  expenses  for  residents 
trying  to  reach  health  and  welfare  services, 
are  being  paid  as  drivers  on  call  from  a  cen- 
tral dispatcher.  So-called  gypsy  cabs  serve 
areas  of  Harlem  and  Bedford-Stuyvesant  In 
New  York  City. 

I  don't  doubt  that  some  form  of  subsidy, 
hopefully  temporary,  will  be  necessary  In 
many  cases  while  the  passenger  potential  U 
being  tapped.  Such  a  subsidy  Is  justified  by 
the  problem  of  getting  Information  on  Jobs  or 
on-the-job  training  to  Inner  city  workers. 
Studies  have  shown  that  the  most  effective 
means  of  transmitting  Job  information  Is  the 
Informal  system  through  friends,  neighbors. 
relative*  and  others  In  the  community.  But 
the  social  and  economic  Isolation  of  the 
ghetto  dries  up  the  grapevine.  This  has  to 
be  overcome. 

While  the  problem  of  spreading  Job  Infor- 
mation Is  not  directly  your  concern.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  Information  on  the 
availability  of  adequate  transportation  plays 
a  major  part  In  the  decision  of  a  worker  to 
ptu-sue  these  new  opportunities.  I  mentioned 
before  that  a  new  crosstown  bus  route  has 
been  started  In  Washington.  DC,  to  assist 
lower  Income  workers  In  their  attempts  to 
reach  Jobs.  Apparently,  from  a  check  my  office 
made,  the  only  publicity  carried  out  on  this 
new  route  was  In  the  newspapers  and  on  the 
Inside  of  other  buses.  It  Is  not  surprising, 
then,  to  find  much  of  the  trafllc  generated 
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using  the  bus  as  an  express  downtown  instead 
of  crosstown. 

As  we  approach  the  establishment  of  service 
of  this  nature,  we  are  going  to  have  to  use  a 
Uttle  imagination  not  only  in  routing  and 
equipment,  but  In  promotion  as  well.  Many 
of  the  potential  ctistomers,  through  no  fatilt 
of  their  own,  have  had  such  poor  education 
that  they  have  little  inclination  or  ability  to 
read  newspapers,  even  If  they  oould  afford 
them.  They  may  not  be  riding  other  buses  be- 
cause they  are  unemployed,  lacking  the 
mobility  the  new  service  Is  designed  to  pro- 
vide We  need  to  reach  them  through  their 
own  media,  and  where  they  live.  That 
means  easy-to-read  notices  in  laundromats, 
churches,  barbershops,  beauty  parlors,  corner 
groceries,  carryouts;  that  means  using  the 
papevine  of  neighborhood  and  social  workers, 
bloc  clubs  and  tenant  organizations,  minis- 
ters, and  bartenders;  that  means  using  what 
the  kids  call  soul  radio,  as  well  as  community 
newspapers. 

Will  interest  In  the  transportation  needs  of 
the  inner  city  resident  forfeit  the  suburban 
support  for  mass  transportation  programs?  As 
a  suburban  Congressman.  I  do  not  think  so. 
We  need  all  the  support  we  can  get.  Our 
urban  goals  are  broader  than  simply  trans- 
porting someone  Into  the  central  business 
dUtrlct. 

Transport  Innovation  will  to  a  large  degree 
dictate  what  Is  possible,  and  the  extent  to 
which  transport  policy  Is  directed  to 
achieving  urban  goals  will  determine  what  is 
feasible. 

A  common  Interest  in  adequate  transporta- 
tion planning  and  policy  can  be  assumed  for 
both  suburbanite  and  Inner  city  resident.  As 
an  extra  bonus.  It  may  serve  a«  a  political 
and  physical  bond,  a  much-needed  contact 
point  between  the  two  Americas  many  now 
fear  are  forming  in  relative  Isolation,  die- 
trust,  and  misunderstanding. 

As  a  legislator  looking  to  the  future,  then. 
I  welcome  your  advice,  your  ideas,  and  your 
support,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  you  here  today. 

Tax  U.S.  LopsroED  Transpobtation  BtmoET 
Stacked-up  airplanes,  Jammed  highways 
around  the  cities.  Inadequate  local  bus  serv- 
ice, rundown  railroad  trains.  What  can  be 
done  about  them?  Moet  people  throw  up 
their  hands  in  despair.  They  say,  "The  only 
practical  solution  is  the  Injection  of  billions 
of  dollars  of  public  money,"  followed  by 
"Where's  the  money  coming  from,  In  the 
face  of  educational  needs,  poverty  programs, 
not  to  mention  Vietnam?" 

Hold  a  minute.  That  answer  is  not  quite 
sound.  The  fact  is,  there  Is  public  money 
available  for  transportation  needs,  $5.5  bil- 
lion In  federal  money  alone,  another  $9  bil- 
lion In  state  and  local  money.  The  only 
trouble  Is,  it's  being  spent  in  a  lopsided  and 
basically  senseless  manner.  There  Is  tax 
money  already  in  hand  that  could  be  spent 
for  airports.  For  mass  transit.  For  speeded- 
up  corridor  railroad  trains.  Unfortunately, 
much  If  not  most  of  the  money  actually  Is 
going  toward  making  it  more  and  more  dllfl- 
cult  for  most  Americans  to  get  from  hither 
to  thither. 

If  that  sounds  like  an  overstatement,  con- 
sider this:  Jets  fly  at  600  miles  an  hour. 
DC-3s  at  200.  Yet,  In  this  age  of  the  Jet, 
according  to  a  study  by  Lockheed,  It  takes 
"45  minutes  longer  on  the  average  to  get 
from  downtown  New  York  to  downtown 
Washington  than  It  did  20  years  ago  using 
DC-3s."  If  this  affects  only  the  more  affluent 
portion  of  the  population,  consider  this :  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  once  rode  to  work  com- 
fortably, efficiently.  Inexpensively  by  mass 
transit — buses,  subways,  elevated  trains,  elec- 
tric trolleys.  Today  that  great  system  Is  only 
a  fraction  of  Its  former  clze  and  no  longer 
efficient  or  comfortable.  One  result  Is  that 
In  many  areas,  the  Jobless  cannot  get  to 
where  the  Jobs  are.  In  other  areas,  working 
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men  must  spend  hours  and  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars a  year  on  crowded  highways.  That's  what 
our  billions  have  accomplished. 

Why  has  our  transpwrtatlon  system  become 
such  a  mess?  There  are  a  multitude  of  an- 
swers, but  they  all  boll  down  to  one:  We  are 
spending  our  billions  In  a  way  that  even  a 
Hottentot  would  consider  Irrational.  Prac- 
tically all  the  Federal  Govermnent's  expendi- 
tures are  for  highways.  Says  Alan  S.  Boyd, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion: "Everybody  talks  about  a  balanced 
transportation  system.  We've  got  about  $4.5 
billion  a  year  going  Into  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  On  the  other  side  of  the  scale,  we  have 
$176  million  going  Into  mass  transit  (both 
rail  and  bus]  and  $65  million  for  airports. 
We've  got  a  bucketful  of  money  for  high- 
ways and  only  a  medicine  dropperful  for  the 
rest." 

In  a  nation  with  100  million  automobiles, 
highways  are  an  obvloxis  necessity.  Just  as 
obviously,  however,  they  are  not  the  com- 
plete solution  to  our  transportation  prob- 
lems. Since  1957  the  Federal  Government  has 
spent  $36  billion  collected  from  taxes  on 
tires  and  gasoline  to  pour  220,000  miles  of 
concrete.  The  state  governments  have  spent 
another  $58  billion.  Yet,  as  every  motorist 
knows,  the  traffic  problem  hasn't  gotten  any 
better;  It's  gotten  worse  In  many  areas. 

MORE    ROADS MORE    TRAITIC 

One  reason,  of  course.  Is  that  there  are 
more  cars  on  the  road.  Another  Is  that  high- 
ways encourage  people  to  drive  more.  As 
Harold  E.  Wlrth,  a  Washington  lobbyist  for 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  and  chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  chapter  of  the  Highway 
Users  Conference  (which  Is  also  a  lobby), 
says:  "Trouble  Is,  every  time  you  build  one 
of  these  roads,  they're  so  damned  good,  every- 
body flocks  to  them."  He  says  it  with  a  smile: 
He's  paid  to  keep  the  concrete  flowing;  the 
theory   Is  that  highways  sell   rubber. 

The  highway  lobby's  solution  Is  a  variation 
on  the  hair-of-the-dog-that-blt-you  theory: 
If  you  have  a  hangover,  the  cure  for  what  alls 
you  is  another  drink.  If  you  have  a  traffic  Jam, 
build  another  highway. 

It  hasn't  worked  so  far.  It  cannot  work. 
Highways  don't  run  from  nowhere  to  no- 
where. They  link  cities.  And  the  cities,  by 
their  very  nature,  are  bottlenecks.  They  can 
handle  Just  so  many  cars,  and  that  will  al- 
ways be  true  until  some  genius  figures  out 
a  way  of  making  streets  elastic.  That  is  why. 
as  cars  approach  a  city.  In  some  places  even 
before  they  reach  the  suburbs,  trafflc  becomes 
jammed.  Laying  down  more  highways  can- 
not possibly  alleviate  the  problem,  because 
the  problem  is  the  city  Itself.  Just  one  car 
too  many  acts  as  a  cork,  closing  the  bottle- 
neck and  backing  up  trafflc  for  miles.  The 
city  Is  the  problem,  but  the  cities  are  not 
getting  the  money;  it's  going  for  ribbons  of 
concrete. 

The  solution  clearly  Is  to  bring  more  peo- 
ple, especially  commuters.  Into  the  cities  by 
mass  rapid  transit,  thus  relieving  the  con- 
gestion m  the  streets.  Most  of  the  nation's 
major  cities  now  recognize  this,  but  It's  not 
easy.  First,  where  will  the  money  come  from? 
As  Boyd  has  pointed  out,  while  there's  more 
than  enough  for  highways,  there's  only  "a 
medicine  dropperful  for  the  rest."  Another 
reason  Is  the  highway  lobby,  by  far  the  most 
powerful  In  the  U.S. 

The  highway  lobby  Is  not  a  sinister  thing. 
It  represents  a  major  part  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy, on  which  mUllons  of  Americans  depend 
for  a  livelihood,  directly  or  indirectly:  the 
oil  companies,  the  auto  companies,  the  tire 
companies,  the  trucking  companies,  the  high- 
way construction  companies.  It  represents  the 
man  who  owns  an  auto  agency  In  a  small 
New  England  town  and  the  widow  running  a 
gas  station  along  an  Indiana  highway.  It 
represents  the  trade  ulnons  whose  members 
work  on  the  highways. 

The  highway  lobby  has  behind  It  some  of 
the  moet  powerful  state  political  machines 
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In  the  U.S.  In  many  states,  the  highway  de- 
partment produces  the  grease  that  keeps  the 
machine  running.  Since  the  gasoline  ptmip 
Is  one  of  the  most  efficient  tax-collection 
agencies  ever  devised  by  man,  in  many  states 
It  takes  In  more  money  than  any  other 
state  department.  It  has  more  contracts  to 
give  out;  It  has  more  favors  to  offer  (like 
running  a  highway  past  someone's  land  even 
though  common  sense  says  It  should  be  else- 
where) . 

Finally,  like  the  gun  lobby,  the  highway 
lobby  has  the  strength  of  a  great  mystique. 
There  are  millions  of  Americans  who  Just 
plain  love  cars.  They  will  make  any  sacrifice 
to  own  and  drive  a  car.  A  car  Is  not  a  neces- 
sity m  New  York  City;  it  can  more  aptly  be 
called  an  expensive  nuisance.  The  auto  in- 
surance rates  In  New  York  are  among  the 
highest  in  the  U.S.  In  some  parts  of  the  city. 
It  costs  as  much  as  $75  a  month  to  garage 
a  car.  In  mldtown,  the  parking  lots  charge  as 
much  as  $1  50  an  hour.  The  trafflc  Is  agoniz- 
ing. In  spite  of  this,  1.5  million  cars  are 
owned  by  New  Yorkers.  That's  how  powerful 
the  mystique  is. 

CENEROSrrY     ON     CAPITOI.    HILL 

If  all  this  were  not  enough,  the  highway 
lobby  has  never  hesitated  to  spend  money: 
an  estimated  $500  million  a  year.  Part  of  this 
goes  to  legislators — local,  state  and  federal. 
According  to  a  recent  story  In  the  Des  Moinea 
Register,  13  of  the  34  members  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee,  which  has  Juris- 
diction over  highway  legislation,  have  re- 
ceived campaign  contributions  from  the 
highway  lobby  ranging  from  $600  to  $3,000. 
It's  also  accepted  practice  for  Industry  as- 
sociations belonging  to  the  Highway  Users 
Association  to  ask  key  members  of  Congress 
to  address  their  meetings  for  a  fee  that  may 
run  as  high  as  $5,000. 

The  highway  lobby  makes  It  a  practice  to 
fight  mass  transportation.  It  argues  that 
mass  transportation  Is  a  waste  of  money  be- 
cause few  people  will  use  itslnce  "surveys 
show  they  prefer  their  carf"  Alan  Boyd, 
however,  disagrees:  "the  community  hasn't 
had  a  chance  to  make  a  choice.  There's 
money  for  highways,  and  that's  It." 

Basically,  the  highway  lobby  has  two  mo- 
tives. One  Is  obvious:  The  better  the  high- 
ways and  the  worse  public  transportation  be- 
comes, the  more  people  will  prefer  to  drive 
cars;  already  one  family  In  four  Is  a  two- 
car  family.  The  other  motive  Is  less  obvioui 
but  equally  powerful:  The  highway  people 
don't  want  to  see  gasoUne  go  the  way  of  the 
cigarette  so  far  as  taxes  are  concerned  As 
things  now  stand,  the  federal  gasoline  tax 
is  only  4  cents  a  gallon,  IIT^  of  the  typical 
price,  and  typical  state  and  local  taxes  run 
to  another  7  cents.  20%  of  the  price.  By  con- 
trast. In  New  York  City,  for  example,  ciga- 
rette taxes  run  to  24  cents  a  pack,  about  50% 
of  the  price. 
..  Like  cigarettes,  gasoline  Is  a  product  that 
people  win  buy  at  almost  any  price.  By  see- 
ing to  It  that  gasoline  taxes  go  only  for 
highways,  the  highway  lobby  Intereste  hope 
to  kill  the  temptation  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernments to  tax  gasoline  for  general  reve- 
nue purposes. 

One  of  the  cities  that  has  decided  to  fight 
building  more  highways  and.  Instead,  create 
a  mass  transportation  system  to  bring  in 
people  Is  San  Francisco.  The  Bay  Area  now 
has  3.5  minion  people;  by  1980  It  will  have 
12  milUon.  To  Mayor  Joseph  L.  Alloto,  a 
tough,  former  antitrust  lawyer.  It's  obvious 
that  there  Just  isn't  any  way  they  will  all 
be  able  to  get  around  by  car.  "Some  of  them 
are  Just  going  to  have  to  get  the  hell  out  of 
their  cars  and  use  other  means  of  trans- 
portation," he  says.  San  Francisco  has 
launched  a  $1  blUlon  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 
project  called  BART,  and  Alloto  Is  having  the 
devil's  own  time  finding  the  money  to  com- 
plete It,  partly  because  of  the  highway 
lobby's  opposition.  The  lobby  is  dead-set 
against  BART  because,  says  Alloto.  It  "look* 
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on  BART  a«  competitive  with  their  auto- 
mobile*. .  .  .  I've  written  letters  to  all  the 
company  prealdenta  concerned,  telling  them 
they  should  call  off  their  dogs,  explaining 
that  they  are  not  representing  their  beet  In- 
terests. Any  answers?  Just  one  from  Stand- 
ard OU  of  CaUfomla  They're  willing  to  talk 
about  It."  .  . . 

While  flghtmg  BART,  the  highway  lobby 
U  pushing  for  four  miles  of  freeway  through 
the  city's  recreation  and  watershed  land. 
Alloto  says  the  city  doesn't  want  highways 
there.  The  highway  lobby  Is  also  trying  to 
build  a  freewav  through  the  city's  famous 
Oolden  Gate  Park  "We  told  them  |the  high- 
way lobby]  they  can  go  to  hell."  says  AUoto. 
•They  aren't  going  to  build  a  freeway 
through  this  city  unless  they  f?o  under- 
ground." 

Another  citv  that  has  been  attempting  to 
block  new  highways,  substituting  mass 
transportation.  Is  Washington.  DC  For  the 
past  five  vears.  the  US.  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  has  been  trying  to  build  a  new  bridge 
over  the  Potomac  and  a  series  of  Inner  belt 
freeways.  Citizens'  groups  have  opposed  the 
project  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  de- 
stroy pMt  of  the  Mall,  cut  through  miles 
ol  par)E^  land,  and  further  congest  traffic. 
The  lobby  Is  going  to  have  Its  way.  In  Au- 
gust Congress  passed  the  Federal- Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1968.  which  ordered  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  start  construction  of 
the  contested  project  In  "not  later  than  30 
days."  Mayor  Walter  E  Washington,  and  the 
Secretaries  of  Transportation.  Interior,  and 
Housing  &  Urban  Development  all  urged 
President  Johnson  to  veto  the  bill,  but  he 
signed  It  anyway  because  of  what  Boyd  calls 
blackmaU.  Democratic  Representative  Wil- 
liam H.  Natcher  of  Kentucky,  chairman  of 
the  Appropriation  Sul)commlttee  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  threatened  not  to  release 
one  penny  of  the  money  Congress  had  voted 
ror  the  subway  Washlngtonlans  really  want 
"unless  thoee  highway  projects  get  going 
beyond  recall."  Such  is  the  power  of  the 
highway  lobby. 

UPROAK  IN  THE  GHETTOS 

This  obsession  for  buUalng  highways 
while  Beglectlng  every  other  form  of  trans- 
portation has  not  only  complicated  the  na- 
tion's transportation  problem:  It  also  has 
acerbated  its  racial  problems.  With  free- 
ways already  Unking  the  cities,  there  soon 
won't  be  any  place  to  build  more — except 
right  Inside  the  cities  themselves.  And  that's 
what  the  highway  lobby  Is  pushing  for. 
There  Is  a  certain  logic  In  the  lobby's  posi- 
tion: Wherever  the  cities  constitute  a  bot- 
tleneck, pave  them  over.  Understandably, 
when  an  engineer  plans  a  freeway,  he  picks 
a  route  that  runs  through  relatively  Inex- 
pensive property  Not  always  but  usually, 
that  means  the  Negro  ghettos.  It's  a  ques- 
tion of  dollars  and  cents,  not  race  prejudice, 
but  It  nevertheless  Infuriates  the  Inhabl- 
Unts  of  the  ghettos,  for  It  means  tearing 
down  the  houses  In  which  they  live  Granted 
these  houses  freuently  are  slums,  the  In- 
habitants of  the  ghettos  have  no  other  place 
to  live. 

Urban  freeways,  therefore.  ha\-e  become 
a  major  Issue  among  Negroes  in  several  cities 
and  towns  In  northern  and  border  states. 
Including  Nashville.  Tenn.;  Osslnlng  and 
Tarrytown.  N.Y :  Baltimore  and  Philadel- 
phia. They  were  a  major  cause  of  the  riots 
that  swept  Newark  and  Detroit  last  year. 

Partly  for  this  reason,  partly  because  of 
the  other  problems  It  causes  for  the  city.  In- 
cluding pollution  and  Increased  congestion, 
and  partly  because  all  the  other  means  of 
transportation  are  demanding  urgent  atten- 
tion, opposition  to  building  m<»e  freeways 
Is  growing  So  far.  It  has  not  reached  such 
proportions  that  It  greatly  disturbs  the  high- 
way lobby.  Jerry  W.  Poole  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  which  represents  the 
major  oil  companies,  for  example,  simply 
dlamlsses   the   complaint*  ol  Negro   leadeiB 
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and  of  mayor*  like  Alloto  with  the  state- 
ment: "We  have  to  relocate  and  tear  down. 
You  can't  do  this  without  Irritating  some- 
body." John  de  Lorenzl.  public  relations  di- 
rector of  the  diehard  American  Automobile 
Association.  Is  even  more  cavalier  "Fight- 
ing freeways  Is  an  emotional  thing,"  he  says. 
"It  seems  to  be  the  new  'In'  thing  Last  year, 
It  was  Vietnam:  this  year,  highways." 

One  reason  the  highway  lobby  can  afford 
to  dismiss  Its  crlUcs  la  the  fact  that.  In  a 
sense,  the  highway  program  Is  self-gener- 
ating Proposals  to  appropriate  money  for 
airports,  for  mass  transportation  and  for  Im- 
proving tht  nation's  railroads  all  must  com- 
pete with  proposals  to  appropriate  money  for 
defense,  for  housing,  for  education,  for  the 
support  of  agriculture  The  highway  program 
has  Its  private  pork  barrel,  the  Federal 
Highway  Trxist  Fund.  Every  time  a  motorist 
or  trucker  buys  a  new  tire  or  a  gallon  of  gaso- 
line, he  pays  a  tax  that  goes  Into  this  fund 
and  cflnnot  be  used  for  any  purpose  except 
highways,  that  cannot  be  tapped  by  anyone 
not  even  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Congressmen  who  believe  the  nation's 
transportation  Is  unbalanced  have  argued  In 
favor  of  using  part  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  for  other  means  of  transportation,  to 
build  new  airports,  for  exampl"  The  high- 
way lobby  has  beat  them  off.  AAA  attended 
both  national  conventions  to  lobby  for  "a 
plank  protecting  the  Highway  Trust  Fund." 
De  Lorenzl  says:  "We  fight  hard  You  never 
know  where  the  threat  will  pop  up.  Even 
Alan  Boyd  has  been  suggesting  the  use  of 
highway  money  for  parking  lots  near  tran- 
sit stations" 

It's  a  fact  of  bureaucratic  life  that.  If  a 
government  agency  has  money.  It  will  find  a 
way  to  spend  It.  Given  the  nature  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Trust  F\md.  the  highway 
program  has  a  never-ending  supply  of 
money. 

On  top  of  this  Is  another  fact:  Under  the 
National  Highway  Act.  states  that  decide  to 
build  a  highway  can  get  90%  of  the  money 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  Paced  with  a 
choice  between  constructing  a  mass-transit 
system  that  will  cost  It  100  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar and  a  freeway  that  will  cost  It  only  10 
cents  on  the  dollar,  the  temptation  for  a 
state  to  build  a  freeway  Is  almost  Irresistible. 
What  about  the  airplanes?  What  has  the 
power  of  the  highway  lobby  to  do  with  air- 
planes stacked  up  for  hours  over  New  York's 
Kennedy  Airport  or  lined  up  on  the  runways 
at  Chicago's  O'Hare  The  answer  Is:  I'lenty. 
Last  year  In  the  US..  $625  million  was  budg- 
eted for  airport  building,  expansion  and 
modernization.  Of  this.  Just  »65  million,  over 
lOT.  came  from  the  US.  Government  This 
meant  of  course  that,  while  local  govern- 
ments could  build  highways  with  lO-cent 
dollars,  they  had  to  build  airports  with  90- 
cent  dollars.  The  result  has  been  predictable, 
and  It  Is  going  to  get  worse. 

The  airport  situation  Is  tied  to  the  other 
forms  of  transportation  In  yet  another  way. 
Few  people  want  airports  near  their  homes: 
The  nolae  Is  getting  worse  and  worse.  The 
only  solution  Is  to  build  new  airports  far  out 
in  the  country.  But  that  solution  runs  right 
smack  Into  the  problem  of  url>an  congestion : 
How  are  passengers  disgorged,  say.  at  the  far 
tip  of  Long  Island,  going  to  make  the  100 
miles  Into  Manhattan  By  car?  It  would  take 
six  hours  to  make  the  trip.  The  solution  Is 
comfortable,  efficient,  high-speed  rapid  tran- 
sit. But  where  Is  the  money  coming  from? 
Not  from  the  arllnes.  They  are  hard  put  to 
finance  the  fleeu  of  new  airplanes  they  have 
contracted  for. 

But  many  of  the  new  aircraft  may  turn 
out  to  be  unusable  unless  something  is  done 
about  the  airport  situation.  The  airlines  last 
year  owned  2.188  planes:  by  1974  they'll  have 
3,400.  Private  planes  totaled  114.000  and  will 
top  170.000  by  1974.  Already  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  has  ordered  the  airlines 
to   reduce   the   number  of   flights  into   the 
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busier  airports  at  the  busiest  times  This, 
of  course,  will  alleviate  the  situation  But 
It  will — In  the  long  run — cause  a  deteriora- 
tion In  comfort  and  convenience  and  reduce 
the  rangte  of  choice  available  to  air  travelers 
(Already  the  once-wonderfuUy  convenient 
New  York  to  Washington  air  shuttle  has  been 
curtailed  )  Most  important  of  all.  it  will 
limit  the  expansion  potential  of  the  busiest 
routes  and  lead  to  even  greater  problems 
for  the  airlines  a  few  years  from  now. 

Given  the  continuing  growth  of  air  trave!. 
New  York  has  to  have  a  fourth  airport  No 
doubt  It  win  eventually  get  one— but  too 
late  to  prevent  continuing  crises.  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  still  are  at  least  n  year  or  two 
away  from  agreeing  on  a  site  Even  after  niey 
do  agrree.  it  will  t.-»ke  an  estimated  elglu  or 
nine  years  to  build  the  airport.  Once  built 
there  will  remain  the  problem  of  getting 
people  to  and  from  the  airport 

The  hlghwsy  lobby  h.is  a  standard  an.swer. 
of  course:  Build  another  highway.  Cleveland 
tried  It.  and  leirned  that  It  wasn't  an  an,swer 
at  all.  The  new  highway  quickly  becinie  as 
congested  as  the  eld.  Cleveland  has  since 
built  a  rapid-transit  system  out  to  Its  .ilr- 
port,  and  that  does  work.  New  York,  which 
has  an  even  worse  problem  than  Cleveland's 
since  Manhatt.^n  Is  completely  surrounded  by 
water,  is  talking  about  extending  the  subway 
to  La  Guardl.i  ;'nd  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
to  Kennedy.  The  problem  Is:  Money.  New 
York  can  get  all  the  money  It  wants  to  build 
a  highway  acros.s  Manhattan  that  will  oblit- 
erate thousands  of  homes  and  bu.slnes.ies.  in- 
cluding C.iln-itown.  which  is.  among  other 
things,  a  greit  tourist  attraction,  but  mnnev 
to  bring  people  into  New  York  quickly  -^nd 
comfortably?  Congress  already  has  decided 
on  Its  priorities:  i5  billion  for  highway^: 
$175  million  for  mass  tr.insit  When  that  $175 
million  is  divided  among  50  states,  the  figure 
becomes  meaningless. 

Another  example  of  Congress'  sense  of 
proportion:  The  need  for  a  high-speed  tr.un 
between  Washington  and  New  York,  and 
New  York  and  Boston  has  long  been  obvious. 
Nowadays,  in  rush  hour,  a  man  has  to  spend 
40  or  50  minutes  getting  to  National  Airport 
and  an  hour  or  more  getting  from  La  Gunrdia 
to  New  York,  and  this  for  a  50-mlnute  plane 
ride.  It  wouldn't  make  sense  If  there  were  a 
high-speed  train  between  Washington  and 
New  York. 

A  train  going  125  miles  an  hour  Is  techni- 
cally feasible.  Japan  has  one  running  be- 
tween Tokyo  and  Osaka.  It  has  been  a  huge 
success,  a  huge  financial  success.  Last  year 
It  earned  $96  million  on  revenues  of  »310 
million.  Japan  has  decided  to  extend  the 
line   throughout  the   Islands.  650  miles. 

Penn  Central  is  attempting  to  duplicate 
the  Japanese  feat.  So  far.  it  has  failed.  It 
was  supposed  to  start  operating  Its  high- 
speed train  In  October  1967  but.  says  Boyd. 
"They're  running  Into  all  sorts  of  technical 
problems  on  this  thing."  Why?  "Largely  be- 
cause we  tried  to  do  It  on  the  cheap." 

The  Japanese  government  spent  $1.3  bil- 
lion to  build  the  Tokyo-Osaka  railroad.  The 
U.S.  Government  has  put  up  $12  million  for 
the  high-speed  Washington-New  York  train 
Twelve  million  dollars  couldn't  build  14 
miles  of  highway. 

At  that.  Congress  was  generous,  possibly 
because  Congressmen  spend  much  of  the 
year  in  Washington  and  travel  frequently  to 
New  York.  High-speed  trains  are  needed  all 
over  the  U.S..  wherever  a  megalopwlls  has  de- 
veloped— from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles, 
for  example,  and  from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee 
and  Detroit.  The  necessity  has  left  the  legis- 
lators cold. 

V^      rKOM   TROUBLE  TO  CATASTROPHE 

Una\  now.  the  nation's  transportation  mess 
has  been  merely  an  inconvenience.  It  has 
merely  meant  getting  snarled  in  traffic,  com- 
ing late  to  work  on  commuter  trains  which 
break   down   periodically,   waiting  hours  in 
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airlines  terminals  for  a  plane  to  arrive.  Un- 
less something  is  done— and  soon— however. 
there  Is  a  good  chance  that  the  mess  may  lead 
to  catastrophe.  Over  all  the  nation's  over- 
crowded airports,  near-misses  have  become  a 
commonplace.  According  to  Kenneth  T. 
Lvons.  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Government  Employees,  "The  safely  fac- 
tor at  Washington's  National  Airport  has  de- 
generated to  a  point  that  almost  dally  there 
ire  reported  and  unreported  near-misses 
averaging  five  a  day  "  The  nation's  luck  cant 
hold  out  forever. 

The  failure  to  spend  money  on  mass  trans- 
portation could  lead  to  a  catastrophe  of  an- 
other sort.  To  cite  Just  one  example:  Over  the 
years,  the  New  Haven  Railroad  has  steadily 
been  running  down.  It  has  become  so  un- 
reliable that  fewer  and  fewer  people  use  It 
every  year;  they  Just  can't  depend  on  the 
New  Haven.  Nevertheless.  It  still  carries 
30  000  commuters  to  and  from  work  each  day. 

If  the  New  Haven  should  break  down  com- 
pletely. It  would  take  at  least  25.000  auto- 
mobiles to  get  those  commuters  to  work. 
(The  average  automobile  carries  1.1  pas- 
sengers.! In  simple  fact,  they  would  never  get 
to  work,  for  25.000  more  cars  on  the  high- 
ways leading  Into  New  York  would  create  a 
traffic  Jam  all  the  way  to  Greenwich.  Conn. 
Building  50  more  highways  wouldn't  help, 
since  Manhattan  can  be  entered  only  through 
bridges  and  tunnels.  Building  more  bridges 
and  tunnels  wouldn't  help,  because  Manhat- 
tan can't  take  any  more  cars:  It's  only  22 
square  miles. 

Some  of  the  nation's  leading  corporations, 
which  have  offices  In  Manhattan,  would  Just 
have  to  declare  a  long  holiday. 

Bn.LIONS   NEEDED 

According  to  Department  of  Transportation 
experts.  It  would  take  a  minimum  of  $37  bil- 
lion over  the  next  five  years  to  make  even  a 
start  on  cleaning  up  the  nation's  transporta- 
tion mess:  $5  billion  for  corridor  trains — 
Boston  to  Washington  to  New  York;  Chicago 
to  Milwaukee  and  Detroit;  San  Francisco  to 
Los  Angeles — $4  billion  for  airports,  $5  billion 
for  alrwayc  ( that  Is.  for  automated  controls  of 
Rights),  $8  billion  for  mass  transit,  the  rest 
for  establishing  bus  transit,  fringe  parking, 
.'uitomated  roadways  and  the  like.  That  kind 
of  money  can  only  come  from  the  VJS.  Gov- 
ernment— and  Justifiably  so.  since  an  efficient 
transportation  system  Is  vital  to  an  efficient 
economy. 

But.  to  quote  Alan  Boyd  again:  "Congress 
appropriated  only  $175  million  for  mass 
transit  for  50  states.  At  best  one  city,  after  a 
couple  of  years  of  haggling,  might  get 
$900,000.  Now  what  the  hell  gCKXl  is  that  go- 
ing to  do  against  $1  billion  available  for  high- 
way projects?" 

Only  three  years  ago,  at  the  start  of  his 
first  elected  term  In  office,  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son had  high  hopes  of  doing  something  about 
the  situation.  He  told  Forbes  at  the  time: 
'We  need  a  transportation  policy.  There  are 
conflicting  Interests  at  work.  We've  got  to  let 
the  truckers  know  they  can't  contribute  to  a 
$100-a-plate  dinner  for  a  Congressman  and 
then  own  him.  The  railroads  can't  have  any 
more  Jay  Gould  empires.  The  airlines  can't 
Just  serve  their  own  Interests  and  tell  us 
who's  going  on  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
But  they're  all  children  In  the  woods  of  Gov- • 
emment.  They've  got  to  be  led.  Transporta- 
tion [a  national  program]  has  to  be  sold  to 
this  country.  You've  got  to  get  the  people  ex- 
cited about  It." 

A  first  step  was  the  establishment  In  1967 
of  a  Department  of  Transportation.  Its  mis- 
sion was  to  see  to  It  that  the  U.S.  got  a  bal- 
anced, modern  transportation  system.  John- 
son was  then  at  the  height  of  hU  power.  But 
then  the  soaring  cost  of  the  'Vietnam  war  de- 
stroyed the  possibility  of  getting  additional 
money  for  mass  transit  or  for  air  travel.  La- 
ter, as  the  President's  power  and  Influence 
waned  with  his  popularity,  the  vested  Inter- 
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ests,  especially  the  highway  and  trucking 
people,  were  able  Increasingly  to  have  their 
way  In  Congress.  So  much  so  that,  In  strug- 
gling to  prune  the  budget  this  year,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  been  unable  to  make  any 
Important  cuts  In  the  highway  program— 
which  Is  certainly  one  of  the  more  postpon- 
able  and  Inflationary  Items  In  the  federal 
budget.  The  best  the  Admlnlstraton  has  been 
able  to  do  Is  to  "stretch  out "  (I.e.,  postpone) 
$200  million,  less  than  5%  of  the  $5.5-bllllon 
federal  highway  budget. 

One  solution  to  the  problems  that  Is  gain- 
ing In  support  Is  for  an  Airways  Trust  Fund, 
financed  by  taxes  on  airline  passenger  tickets 
and  aviation  gasoline  (not  Jet  kerosene)  An- 
other possible  fund  might  finance  mass  tran- 
sit and  railroad  passenger  travel.  But  these 
would  be  solutions  of  desperation.  The  mind 
boggles  at  the  prospect  of  a  federal  budget 
straltjacketed  by  an  endless  series  of  ear- 
marked taxes  and  spending  mandates. 

Win  federal  money  be  forthcoming  for 
transportation  In  a  more  straight-forward 
and  sensible  way?  Will  the  next  Administra- 
tion be  able  to  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lems? Whatever  It  does,  one  thing  seems  cer- 
tain: It  will  have  to  consider  seriously  divert- 
ing some  gasoline-tax  revenues  for  other 
forms  of  transportation.  Only  the  gasoline 
tax  offers  a  convenient  and  relatively  pain- 
less way  to  raise  the  money:  there  are  too 
many  other  demands  pressing  on  general 
revenues  in  an  already  overswollen  federal 
budget. 

But  something  will  have  to  be  done,  be- 
cause the  U.S.  is  heading  for  a  transporta- 
tion mess  that  Is  going  to  affect  not  only  the 
quality  of  life  In  this  country  but  our  eco- 
nomic life  as  well— to  say  nothing  of  our 
Image  as  the  Industrial  leader  of  the  world. 


KAUAI  HOTEL  MANAGER,  GRACE 
BUSCHER,  RECEIVES  HIGH  REC- 
(XJNinON 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  26,  1968 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ha- 
waii lias  long  been  known  for  her  natural 
beauty  and  the  warmth  with  which  she 
welcomes  visitors.  In  recent  years  the 
surge  of  tourist  travel  has  resulted  in  an 
incredible  increase  in  the  construction  of 
vacation  hotels  and  resorts;  in  some  un- 
fortunate cases,  the  natural  and  delight- 
ful Hawaiian  setting  has  been  sacrificed 
for  expediency.  It  is  therefore  with  a 
deep  sense  of  pride  and  pleasure  that  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  the  wonderful  job  that  Miss 
Grace  Buscher  has  done  in  maintaining 
the  flavor  and  atmosphere  of  "Old  Ha- 
waii" as  the  manager  of  the  Coco  Palms 
Hotel,  on  my  native  island  of  Kauai. 

Miss  Grace  Buscher's  talented  man- 
agement of*  the  Coco  Palms  Hotel  has 
helped  to  maintain  Kauai's  unique  charm 
■^  and  beauty,  culture  and  tradition,  despite 
the  crush  of  increasing  tourism  and  the 
inevitable  temptation  of  overdeveloping. 
As  a  personal  friend,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
tend my  deep  appreciation  to  Miss  Bus- 
cher for  her  efforts  to  preserve  the  beauty 
and  peace  of  our  delightful  island.  The 
Kauai  County  Board  of  Supervisors  re- 
cently passed  a  resolution  commending 
her  for  excellent  work.  It  is  with  con- 
siderable pride  in  the  well-deserved  rec- 
ognition that  has  thus  been  accorded 
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Miss  Buscher  that  I  now  submit  that 
resolution  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues and  others  may  know  of  her 
eCTorts  in  preserving  Hawaii's  ■beauty : 

Resolution  32  

Whereas,  the  Kauai  visitor  Industry,  nur- 
tured through  the  years  by  public  and  pri- 
vate Investment,  has  grown  to  become  one 
of  the  major  sectors  of  our  economy:  and 

Whereas,  the  rapidity  of  this  Industry's 
growth  has  focused  the  attention  of  local 
government  on  the  urgent  need  to  maintain 
a  balance  between  development  and  pres- 
ervation of  our  Island's  quality  in  terms  of 
its  beauty  and  the  histories,  cultures  and 
traditions  of  Its  peoples:  and 

Whereas.  It  has  been  the  officially  stated 
purpose  of  the  County  of  Kauai  to  preserve, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  beauty,  flavor.  In- 
dividuality and  unique  charm  of  our  Island 
through  careful  attention  to  planning  and 
through  the  legislation  of  ordinances  which 
are  designed  to  control  development  and 
encourage  such  to  occur  In  keeping  with  our 
objectives;  and 

Whereas,  an  excellent  example  of  this  con- 
cept has  been  and  Is  continuing  to  be  main- 
tained through  the  years  In  the  on-going 
development  of  the  Coco  Palms  Hotel,  Wal- 
lua,  Kauai;  and 

Whereas,  the  multiple  aesthetic  values  of 
the  Coco  Palms  Hotel,  so  evident  despite  Its 
unprecedented  growth,  can  be  directly  at- 
tributed to  the  foresight  and  boundless  tal- 
ents of  one  Miss  Grace  Buscher,  Its  manager, 
and 

Whereas,  through  her  efforts,  the  culture 
of  "Old  Hawaii"  Is  so  effectively  preserved 
and  presented  to  the  public  In  the  midst 
of  an  established,  profit-making  enterprise 
which  substantially  contributes  to  the  econ- 
omy of  our  Island;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  unanimously  agreed  that 
such  outstanding  attention  to  the  Ideals  and 
goals  of  our  people  deserves  recognition  from 
their  representative  governmental  body: 
Now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  board  of  supervisors, 
county  of  Kauai,  State  of  Hawaii  that  MUs 
Grace  Buscher  be  officially  recognized  and 
commended  for  her  creative  efforts  In  sup- 
port of  County's  objectives. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  Miss  Grace 
Buscher;  to  the  president  of  Island  Holidays 
Resorts,  Inc..  her  employer;  to  The  Honor- 
able John  A.  Burns.  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii;  all  Kauai  representatives  to  the 
State  Legislature;  the  Hawaii  Visitors  Bu- 
reau; the  Hawaii  Hotel  Association;  the 
Kauai  Visitor  Industry  Organization;  the 
Kauai  County  Advisory  Committee  on  Tour- 
Ism;  and  the  Kauai  County  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Development. 


GEN.    JAMES    GAVIN    INTERVIEWED 
IN  FORBES 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  26,  1968 

Mc  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  Members  of  Congress  has 
long  believed  that  the  techniques  of  sys- 
tems analysis  and  systems  management 
could  have  applicability  to  the  solution 
of  some  of  our  most  urgent  social  prob- 
lems. 

One  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the 
techniques,  Gen.  James  Gavin,  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Arthur  D.  Little  Co.,  warns 
that  we  cannot  expect  too  much  of  them. 
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Interviewed  In  the  October  1  Issue  of 
Forbes  magazine,  Oeneral  Oavtn  does 
point  out  that  if  systems  management  is 
seen  as  knowing  all  there  is  to  know  about 
all  the  aspects  of  a  problem,  then  it  can 
be  helpful  in  urban  and  related  areas. 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
this  topic.  I  include  the  text  of  the 
interview : 

(NoT«. — An  Interview  with  General  J&mea 
Oavln.  Chairman  of  ArthiiT  D.  Little  Inc.: 
In  World  War  II  he  Jumped  Into  history  aa 
commanding  general  of  the  82nd  Airborne, 
but,  when  the  war  ended.  Lt.  Gen.  James  M. 
Oavln.  did  not  simply  fade  away.  He  achieved 
equal  fame  aa  the  Army's  director  of  research 
and  development.  A  man  constantly  sparking 
Ideas — and  never  afraid  to  express  them — he 
eventually  found  himself  In  such  profound 
disagreement  with  his  fellow  generals  that  he 
retired  from  the  Army — to  start  a  new  career 
aa  U.S.  ambassador  to  Paris.  Oavln  ia  now 
chalrmam  of  Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc.,  the  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  management  development 
firm,  and  as  such,  a  leading  authority  on  the 
systems  approach,  the  modem  technique  for 
coping  with  problems.) 

Question.  General  Gavin,  we've  come  to  you 
with  something  that's  been  nagging  at  us  for 
a  long  lime.  We  keep  hearing  that  science 
may  be  able  to  solve  the  social  problems 
afflicting  the  country:  Crime,  race  relations, 
education,  transportation.  The  secret  weapon 
is  supposed  to  be  systems  analysis.  The  aero- 
space people  are  using  It  to  put  a  man  on 
the  moon  and  the  military  uses  It  to  ac- 
complish the  most  complex  tasks.  We've 
talked  to  businessmen  who  think  systems 
analysis  can  do  the  same  for  social  problems. 
At  Forbes  we've  been  skeptical.  We  want  to 
know  what  you  think.  But  first  of  all,  what  Is 
systems  analysis? 

Gavin.  It's  an  over-all  view  of  an  operation 
that  couid  be  Industlral.  social  or  a  comblna- 
tton  of  both.  When  you  use  the  systems  ap- 
proach, you  deal  with  the  whole  p<u;kage, 
you  view  all  the  components  as  a  package: 
you  don't  deal  with  the  components  them- 
selves. In  '.he  case  of  manufacturing  autos. 
the  package  would  consist  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials, labor,  the  factories  and  facilities, 
what  goes  Into  the  auto — steel,  glass,  paint. 
everything.  Ideally,  you  could  put  all  these 
things  into  a  computer  and  get  a  mathe- 
matical picture  of  the  whole  thing. 

Question.  Pine.  Oeneral  but  Is  It  a  magic 
formula?  What  are  the  limitations?  And  what 
are  the  F>088lbtlltlee? 

Gavin.  You  could  have  a  lot  of  fun  In  an 
interview  If  I'd  blast  the  systems  approach. 
I'm  not  going  to  do  that.  But  It  does  have  its 
limitations.  The  trouble  Is  that  In  our  homog- 
enized society  we  much  prefer  slogans  to 
well  thought-out  sentences.  Tou  run  Into  It 
everywhere:  In  politics,  business,  everything. 
But  all  of  us  here  working  on  these  problems 
are  very  skeptical  about  the  wide-spread  ac- 
ceptance of  the  so-called  systems  approach 
as  the  open  sesame,  the  magic  word  that 
would  cause  the  whole  thing  to  unfold  In 
detail  and  thus  provide  very  simple  solutions 
to  very  complex  problems. 

In  my  own  opinion,  knowing  the  theory  of 
the  systems  approach  Is  nothing  in  getting 
the  answers  to  the  problems  unless  you  know 
the  problems.  Tou  gotta  be  able  to  ask  ques- 
tions. You  got  to  know  the  nltty-grltty  dirty 
details.  Thus  the  nature  of  the  problem 
changes.  You  have  to  know  the  people.  You 
have  to  know  the  scales.  You  have  to  know 
the  raw  materials.  You  have  to  know  the 
probable  return  for  Investment  made  on  the 
p*rt  of  anyone  whether  It's  human  energy  or 
dollars  c*  whatever.  You  must  be  absolutely 
sure  of  all  the  variable*.  And  this  is  where 
the  systems  approach  to  social  problems  runs 
Into  trouble.  People  are  volatile,  unreliable, 
unpredictable.  That  makes  It  difficult,  almost 
ImpKwsible  sometimes  to  use  the  systems  ap- 
proAch  to  social  problem*. 
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As  an  example,  now  I'm  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  youth  alliance  of  a  black  group  in 
Boston.  They're  Interested  In  providing  some 
dignity  to  their  own  community  and  law 
and  order  and  so  on.  and  they're  succeeding. 
They're  doing  a  lot.  They  tend  to  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands,  but  they're  doing 
pretty  well. 

The  sort  of  question  I  get  Is  how  do  you 
identify  enterprenurlal  skills.  Who  the  hell  is 
running  things  over  there?  It's  hard  to  Iden- 
tify the  leadership,  .and  the  leadership 
changes.  Ttxeir  business  practices  are  so  un- 
sophisticated as  to  cause  them  to  get  Into 

all  kinds  of  things  that  later  don't 

work  out  and  you  have  to  work  closely  with 
them.  You  think  you  have  something  going 
for  you  and  then  It  Isn't  working  right.  In  the 
white  community  they've  been  doing  these 
things  so  long  that  you  know  everyone.  But 
In  the  black  community  we're  trying  to  push 
them  into  things  so  fast  and  a  lot  of  them  are 
so  ambitious  about  It  that  you  can  make 
some  serious  mistakes  In  Identifying  the 
business  leadership  and  the  effect  of  people 
and  you  have  to  work  with  people  to  find  out 
bow  things  are  going.  And  then  adjust  as  you 
go  along. 

I  know  some  in  Washington  who  are  talk- 
ing about  systems  approach  in  a  big  way. 
That's  their  business.  But  I  like  to  do  it  my 
way  because  you  know  what  the  hell  you're 
doing  and  you  can  see  results.  I've  got  some 
very  able  blacks  In  Arthur  D  Little  and  we're 
working  in  Los  Angeles,  in  East  Cleveland,  in 
any  number  of  cities  now  and  we're  working 
right  down  at  the  nltty-grltty  curbstone  level. 
And  getting  things  done. 

There's  a  black  group  In  New  York's  Bed- 
ford-StuTvesant  area  trying  to  get  capital  to 
make  African-type  garments,  colorful.  The 
blacks  will  buy  to  Identify  themselves,  and 
the  whites  will  buy  to  salve  their  conscience 
for  so  long  being  so  insensitive  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blacks.  But  these  people  need 
capital.  These  guys  are  already  tied  In  to 
cosmetics  In  the  Watts  area  and  they've  got 
hair  spray  that  puts  a  sheen  on  the  hair. 

They  have  more  orders  than  they  know 
what  to  do  with  but  they  need  capital.  We're 
working  hard  on  this  now.  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  this  way  of  doing  It. 

Let  me  draw  a  parallel  for  you:  Once  upon 
a  time  we  had  to  launch  a  satellite  and 
Werner  von  Braun  and  I  vyorrled  our  hearts 

out    about    the    thing,    because    we 

bad  so  many  things  we  didn't  know  how  to 
solve.  We  didn't  know  how  to  solve  the  heat 
problem,  the  reentry  problem.  Then  you  have 
the  very  difficult  problem  of  liquid  oxygen 
and  the  ]et  fuel.  But  we  finally  got  the  first 
one  launched  and  In  fact  It  was  responsible 
for  the  Elxplorer  I.  We  worked  on  what  we 
called  the  building-block  principle.  We  un- 
derstood every  component  lOCi.  and  if  any- 
thing happened  we  knew  what  to  do  to  help 
that  problem.  And  when  we  finally  went  off 
the  pad  our  system  worked  because  we  knew 
what  the  hell  was  In  It. 

We  had  competitors  at  that  time  who 
worked  on  the  systems  approach.  They  just 
dumped  the  complete  thing,  took  her  down 
and  let  her  go.  And  then  tried  to  debug  her. 

And it  was  a  costly  business.  It  finally 

only  worked  because  the  building-block 
knowledge  that  went  into  it  made  It  work. 
The  analogy  fits  In  the  race  problem.  You 
have  a  lot  of  people,  you  have  raw  materials, 
you  have  business  opportunities.  You  have 
all  the  ingredients  but  you've  got  to  under- 
stand them  and  understand  that  they  change 
all  the  time.  And  understand  that  your  eval- 
uations might  be  quite  wrong  and  you  have 
to  be  prepared  to  change.  And  then  with 
willingness  you  can  go  ahead  and  help  these 
people  do  things.  But  you  must  approach  It 
from  this  end.  Later  on  as  you  see  the  thing. 
It  turns  into  a  system,  a  total,  well  that's 
OK.  But.  first,  you've  got  to  deal  with  the 
components.  The  little  plastic  disk  that  coats 
26  cent*  could  cause  an  orbital  flight  to  col- 
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lapse.  On  the  pad.  Because  you  didn't  happen 
to  understand  the  particular  components  of 
that  lltUe  part. 

Question.  The  building  blocks  In  the  case 
of  the  aerospace  program  are  inanimate 
things.  In  the  case  of  any  social  problem 
whether  it's  transportation,  education  or  the 
slums,  the  building  blocks  are  human  beings. 
So  really  you  have  to  know  the  human  beings 
first.  This  Is  what  your'e  saying. 

Gavin.  People  surprise  you.  For  example 
there's  a  black  woman  In  a  midwest  city  on 
the  board  of  trustees  of  a  junior  college.  We 
went  out  to  help  locate  the  college.  The  trust- 
ees proposed  putting  a  junior  college  right 
near  the  edge  of  the  black  community,  i 
think,  gee  this  is  fine:  The  kids  can  all  walk 
to  the  school.  But  the  black  lady  was  furlong. 
She  wanted  it  close  to  the  white  community 
so  It  would  be  an  integrated  school  and  not 
an  all-black  school.  But  you  don't  know  this 
until  you  talk  to  her  and  find  out.  In  lact. 
the  trustees  on  the  board  couldn't  under- 
stand why  she  wouldn't  go  along  and  yet  she 
wouldn't  say  what  she  felt.  She  didn't  want 
to  be  an  Uncle  Tom  about  It. 

Question.  General,  not  all  of  the  bulldlriK 
blocks  are  black  ones.  Some  of  them  ,ire 
white.  The  working-class  whites  who  res<-tit 
seeing  the  blacks  make  progress,  the  recent 
Immigra'.its  and  poor  southern  whites  who 
vote  lor  Wallace.  And  even  the  well-meaning 
whites  who  think  the  blacks  should  take  it 
easy. 

Gavin.  I  said  to  one  of  my  more  afflue:n 
friends  down  in  Cape  Cod  last  weekend  that 
the  rich  get  rich  and  the  poor  get  poorer 
That's  reality.  And  he  didn't  like  it  at  all 
Yet  what  I  said  is  supportable  by  numbers 
In  this  country  the  rich  are  getting  rlchpr 
and  the  peer  are  getting  poorer.  And  :he 
numbers  of  them  are  Increaslne.  You  do  li.ive 
a  number  of  building  blocks.  There's  a  white 
withdrawal  to  the  suburbs  and  their  n:fe 
little  garden  homes  and  their  split-kvel 
houses  and  this  and  that.  Two  cars.  More 
and  more  poor  get  stuck  In  the  city  with  a 
very  rapidly  deteriorating  environment,  .^nd 
It  gets  worse  while  the  other  gets  better 

You've  got  a  lot  more  than  blacks  to  deal 
with.  I'd  agree.  Right  now  we're  talking  to 
businessmen,  and  from  my  experience  :he 
first  thing  you've  got  to  have  Is  a  business- 
man who  Is  a  chief  executive  taking  a  per- 
sonal Interest  In  the  problem.  He  can't  ;eil 
his  vice  president  for  public  relations  to  po 
and  represent  him.  He's  personally  got  to 
take  an  interest  in  it.  It's  an  executive  prob- 
lem now.  It's  a  chance  to  do  something  for 
your   community.    It   isn't   public   relations 

Question.  But  there  are  a  great  many  busi- 
nessmen and  even  a  greater  number  ! 
stockholders  who  say:  Why  should  these  be 
our  problems?  What  do  we  care  about 
Negroes  In  the  slums?  What  do  we  care 
about  transportation?  What  do  we  care 
about  education?  What  do  we  care  about 
anything  except  manufacturing  hairpins  and 
getting  an  operating  profit  of  10%.  Why 
should  they  care  about  any  kind  of  prob- 
lem which  doesn't  affect  their  operation? 

Gavin.  You  ask.  "Why  should  Industry 
bother?" 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  genius  nor  have  a 
crystal  ball  to  look  at  where  this  country  is 
In  terms  of  where  It  vras  and  where  it's 
going.  I  can  see  the  conditions  now  prev- 
alent up  and  down  the  eastern  seaboard 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  I  don't 
see  how  industry  can  live  as  Islands  of  af- 
fluence and  profltabllity  In  seas  of  squalor 
and  want.  I  dont  see  how  Industry  can  live 
llk<!  that.  You  can't  act  as  though  these 
problems  aren't  going  to  be  here.  And  If  the 
conditions  of  our  environment — pollution, 
traffic  congestion,  deterioration  of  housing, 
population  growth  continue  on  and  on  it 
will  create  a  social  environment  In  this 
country  that's  just  unbelievable.  I  don't  see 
how  Industry  can  Ignore  It.  The  wise  in  la- 
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dustry  have  begun  to  deal  with  it  now  be- 
fore It  gets  worse. 

You  know  we  don't  have  to  Uve  this  way. 
We  don't  have  to  live  Uke  this.  You  know 
how  I  feel  about  it.  I'm  frankly  worried. 
Business  has  got  to  deal  with  these  problems. 
After  all  this  is  the  mark  up.  Theee  are  the 
people  who  should  be  purchasing  the  pots 
Uid  using  the  services  of  Industry.  They've 
got  to  be  reasonably  prosperous,  contribut- 
ing taxpayers.  This  Is  good  business  to  help 
them  get  like  that.  It's  good  business  to  be 
concerned  with  the  problems  and  it's  better 
business  to  start  dealing  with  them  now 
rather  than  ten  years  from  now  when  it's 
going  to  become  appallingly  out  of  hand. 

Question.  You're  talking  about  a  problem 
we  see  every  day.  People  say;  "We  need  more 
airports."    But    then    they    say,    "but    don't 
build    it   near    my   house;    it   will   hurt   my 
eardrums  and  my  property  values."  Or,  "I'm 
for  Integration,  but  keep  'em  out  of  my  kid's 
school. "   So   even   If   the   systems   approach 
can  view  the  problem  whole,  what  good  is  it 
If  the  voters  and  taxpayers  don't  see  it  whole? 
Gavin.    This    Is    because    of    a    leadership 
failure  in  this  country.  No  one  makes  the 
big  decisions.  There's  a  gross  failure  In  the 
EstablUliment.    In    the    leadership    In    this 
country.   The   values  of   oxir   leadership   are 
completely  out  of   whack  with   the  people 
themselves.  I  think  what  the  candidates  to- 
day   are   saying   Is    Irrelevant   to   the    hour. 
Really,  I  think  so.  Not  a  word  came  out  of 
Miami.  I  went  down  to  Miami  and  came  back 
before  the  votes  were  taken.  There  wasn't  a 
word  said  down  there  about  the  young  peo- 
ple, about  their  participation  In  government, 
getting  the  vote  to  the  18-year-old.  Nothing 
said  about  the  specifics,  about  the  domestic 
condition.   All   motherhood  and  virtue.   My 
God.    what    are    we    talking    about?    What 
they're  saying  U  totally  Irrelevant  today  In 
this  country  of  ours.  What  you're  seeing  now 
is  real  lack  of  leadership,  real  understanding 
leadership  at  the  national  level. 

The  lack  of  leadership  Is  felt  because  the 
average  person  on  the  street  today  knows 
more  than  a  head  of  state  knew  a  generation 
ago.  because  every  day  he  looks  at  TV  and 
sees  Czechoslovakia  being  Invaded;  he  sees 
riots  m  Cleveland;  and  yet  all  we  can  tell 
him  Is  all  you've  got  to  do  la  change  your 
representative  In  Congress  and  send  someone 
else  down  there  who  will  begin  to  deal  with 
these  problems  In  1972. 

Therefore,  we're  going  to  follow  two  alter- 
natives: We're  either  going  to  have  a  re- 
gressive government  that  falls  to  provide  the 
sort  of  leadership  we  need  and  then  we're 
going  to  have  very  serious  disorders  in  this 
country,  or  we'll  somehow  manage  to  find 
the  kind  of  leadership  we  had  In  a  compa- 
rajfle  way  In  the  early  19308  when  we  had  a 
went  on  radio  for  fireside 
ople,  to  talk  about  all  the 
with  great  frequency 
ith  him  and  he  tsJked 
that  side  of  It  and 

^_  ^  Sbout  a  revolution  In  our 

society.  I  belleve."and  I  say  this  publicly,  we 
should  have  an  executive  who  comes  right 
to  the  people  on  prime  time  with  some  fre- 
quency the  moment  he  takes  over — maybe 
every  week  or  so — to  talk  atiout  what  the 
real  problems  are.  The  people  must  get  a 
sense  of  participation  In  what  Is  happening 
In  this  country.  Particularly  the  young  peo- 
ple need  a  sense  of  participation. 

If  we  could  achieve  that  we  could  talk 
about  getting  the  electorate  to  respond  by 
sonar  electronic  devices  and  we  could  hold  a 
national  town  meeting  of  the  country.  I 
think  that  this  Is  technically  feasible.  Not 
to  vote  on  Issues,  not  to  bind  the  present  to 
any  policy  but  to  give  people  a  sense  of  par- 
ticipation In  giving  direction  to  this  country 
which  they  now  feel  Is  totally  lacking. 

Question.  One  of  the  most  confusing  things 
Is  this:  How  do  you  Identify  black  leader- 
ship? Who  are  the  people  yon  are  suppoeed 
to  deal  with? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Gavin.  Too  put  It  blunUy,  whites  are  being 
asked  to  do  what  blacks  won't  do.  That's  the 
strange  thing  about  this.  A  reasonably  Intel- 
ligent,  concerned   American  would   look  at 
this  thing  and  say,  ,  we  have  a  rev- 
olution on  our  hands  In  this  country  right 
now  but  we  don't  realize  It.  We  have  people 
like  the  Youth  Alliance  In  Roxbury,  wearing 
arm    bands,    having    walkie-talkies,    taking 
over  law  and   order  and   not  allowing  the 
police  In.  They  asked  the  police  not  to  come 
in.   And   everybody   agrees   that   this   is   the 
way  to  do  It  and  It  works.  Now  you  have  the 
Blackstone  Rangers  which  Is  another  sort  of 
a  problem.  You've  got  the  Panthers  which  is 
another  kind  of  problem,  but  they're  really 
Interrelated.  According  to  the  Brandels  (Uni- 
versity)   group   (studying  violence),  50%  of 
these  people  are  armed  In  their  homes  now, 
the    whites   as   well   as   the   blacks.    Mostly 
whites,  blacks  have  a  hard  time  getting  weap- 
ons.  It   doesn't   take   much   common  sense 
to  see  you've  got  a  revolution  here.  You're 
recognizing    nonlegal    bodies    as    being    the 
proper  appointed  leaders  of  the  community, 
and  that's  where  the  leadership  la — strangely 
enough.  Businessmen  will  have  to  work  with 
these  people  Instead  of  the  black  Harvard 
graduates.  They've  got  a  position  of  respect 
and    leadership   In    the   community.    You've 
got  to  recognize  and  you've  got  to  work  with 
them  to  do  certain  things. 

You  have  to  look  at  black  leadership  a  lit- 
tle differently  than  you  look  at  white  lead- 
ership t>ecause  the  way  It  came  Into  being 
Is  different  from  most  whites  but  not  all 
whites.  We  think  of  It  as  a  sort  of  under- 
developed-country area.  You  have  certain 
raw  resources  there,  you  have  people,  you 
have  materials,  with  a  little  capital  and  a 
little  identification  of  leadership.  In  our 
own  way  at  Arthur  D.  Little,  we're  working 
with  their  building  blocks.  We  do  jobs  for 
federal,  state,  city  or  a  small  business  that's 
trying  to  stert  In  these  areas.  We  don't  do 
It  lor  charity.  And  for  thU  we  get  paid  our 
regular  consultant  fees.  Aside  from  this,  It's 
probably  the  most  Important  thing  we're  in- 
volved In  these  days. 


WANTED:      45.000     DISCIPLES— THE 
WAR  AGAINST  CRIME  AND  RIOTS 


and 

about  t 
ended  up  b: 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  26,  1968 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  addressing  the  Society  of  Na- 
tional Association  Publications  in  Wash- 
ington recently  it  the  time  when  Resur- 
rection City  was  in  existence,  and  shortly 
after  the  unprecedented  riots  and  burn- 
ings in  the  Nation's  Capitsd. 

Under  these  circumstances.  I  felt  duty 
bound  to  discuss  these  matters,  having 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  legislative 
efforts  to  do  something  about  these  prob- 
lems. Including  my  successful  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Antirlot  Act,  numerous  anti- 
crime  bills,  and  the  attempt  to  get  a  bill 
passed  to  rid  the  Capital  of  Ressurection 
City  and  any  other  public  property  camp- 
ins  in  the  future. 

I  was  proud  to  receive  a  very  thought- 
ful article  from  the  Hardware  Retailer,  a 
nationwide  magazine,  reflecting  on  this 
problem,  which  article  I  place  in  the 
Record  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Wanted:    46.000   Disciples 


(By  Bob  Vereen) 
Most  thoughtful  Americana  are  appalled 
at    today's   rapid    decay    of    authority,    our 
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mushrooming  crime  rate,  the  frightening 
tendency  of  the  courts  and  do-gooders  to 
protect  the  rights  of  criminals  and  minor- 
ities at  the  expense  of  crime's  victims  and 
the  welfare  of  the  majority  of  American 
citizens. 

We  are  reaching  a  time  In  our  history  when 
prompt  and  definitive  action  must  begin.  We 
must  re-establish  certain  basic  truths  upon 
which  our  government  and  our  nation  were 
founded — that  while  the  rights  of  the  In- 
dividual must  be  protected,  such  protection 
does  not  extend  fo  the  forceful  deprivation 
of  someone  else's  rights! 

This  Is  not  a  political  editorial,  but  rather, 
a  call  to  action  regardless  of  your  political 
party.  Become  involved  this  election  year  in 
letting  local  and  national  candidates — espe- 
cially for  the  House,  the  Senate  and  yes.  even 
the  Presidency — know  your  feelings  and  views 
on  crime  and  lawless  In  America 

Last  month  I  attended  a  publishing  con- 
vention m  Washington.  DC,  where  I  Us- 
tened  to  the  author  of  our  nation's  Antl- 
Rlot  Law  describe  the  behind-the-scenes  car- 
nage that  was  Resurrection  City.  I  heard 
him  outline  the  broken  promises  made  by 
those  behind  the  Poor  People's  March,  heard 
him  tell  of  looting,  robbing,  arson  and  kill- 
ings in  Washington  that  became  so  numer- 
ous that  today,  as  you  read  this,  bus  drivers 
In  our  nation's  capital  will  not  accept  cash 
fares  during  the  evening  hours. 

If  you  want  to  ride  a  bus,  you  use  paper 
scrip.  Why  Is  scrip  necessary? 

Because  there  have  been  so  many  rob- 
beries, muggings  and  even  murders  of  bus 
drivers  that  It  Is  not  safe  to  use  our  nation's 
currency  In  our  own  capital. 

Did    you    know    that    police — and    police 
dogs — are  on  full-time  duty  on  Capitol  Hill 
to  escort  government  employees  from  their 
offices  to  their  cars  or  public  transportation 
at  night?  It  is  not  safe  to  be  on  the  streets  I 
of  Washington  alone.  Nor  is  It  safe  in  parts  i 
of  Cleveland,  New  York,  Chicago  and  many  » 
other  cities. 

If  you  are  as  I  am,  you  knew  some  of  this. 
You'd  read  about  It  In  the  papers.  But  the 
horrifying  Impact  of  It  didn't  reach  me  until 
I  heard  Rep.  Bill  Cramer  of  Florida  describe 
It  In  person. 

What  can  you  and  I  do?  We  can  become 
concerned  .  .  .  vitally  interested  .  .  active, 
regardless  of  political  preferences.  I  have  per- 
sonaly  vowed  to  make  my  feelings  known 
to  my  representative  and  our  two  senators 
and  to  encourage  my  personal  acquaintances 
to  launch  a  letter  campaign  urging  strict 
law  enforcement  and  stiff  penalties  for  crim- 
inals— especially  the  crimes  of  looting,  ar- 
son and  robbery.  And  for  rioting. 

Each  of  us  can  become  a  missionary  for 
law  and  order  In  America.  We  must  be 
strongly  for  genuine  civil  rights  and  equal 
opportunity,  but  we  must  also  cry  loudly 
to  every  politician  and  bureaucrat  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  demand  law  enforcement 
too. 

Hardware  Retailer's  readers  are  respected 
business  leaders  at  every  level— manufac- 
turing, wholesaling  and  retailing.  Our  read- 
ers are  scattered  throughout  more  than  10.- 
000  cities,  towns  and  small  communities  all 
over  America.  You  truly  blanket  America. 

There  will  be  more  than  45.000  copies  of 
this  September  1968  Issue  distributed  In  our 
Industry.  If  each  reader  would  become  an 
activist  m  thU  cause,  what  an  avalanche  of 
mall  we  could  shower  on  present  or  hope- 
ful politicians. 

Why  not  add  the  practicality  of  "civics"  to 
our  industry's  many  meetings  and  gather- 
ings? Would  It  be  wrong  at  sales  meetings  or 
store  meetings  to  urge  greater  participation 
in  local  affairs?  Would  It  be  wrong  to  pre- 
pare a  manual  of  Instructions  on  better  com- 
munity relations?  Indeed,  would  It  be  wrong 
to  throw  the  spotlight  on  hardwaremen  at 
any  level  who  have  accepted  the  mantel  of 
civic  reeponsibUlty  aJid  worn  It  well  so  as  to 
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Inaplre  even  greater  effort  on  the  part  of 
more  people? 

legislative  activity,  as  BUI  Maahaw  noted 
last  month  \n  his  editorial,  long  has  been  a 
mainstay  of  Association  programming  and 
needs  But  this  strikes  at  a  more  funda- 
mental problem — Indeed  at  the  ver^  heart 
of  America's  being. 

It  Is  a  common  cause  to  all  law  abiding 
citizens — to  your  fellow  merchants,  whether 
large  or  small:  to  your  employees:  whether 
you  employ  1  or  1.000;  to  your  fellow  church 
members:  to  the  parents  of  your  children's 
friends,  etc. 

Never  before  has  It  been  so  necessary  that 
normally  docile  American  citizens  become 
aroused  to  full  participation  in  their  gov- 
ernment We  must  contribute  and  participate 
If  we  expect  to  survive. 


THE    STEUBEN    SOCIETY    OP 
AMERICA 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

-  ~.  or  anssotmi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  26.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,,  It  was  my 
great  pleasure  to  have  the  otoportunlty 
to  address  the  Steuben  Society  of  Amer- 
ica at  their  23d  Biennial  National  Con- 
vention which  was  held  in  St.  Louis,  Au- 
gust 20-25,  1988. 

The  Steuben  Society  of  America  has 
had  a  long  history  of  service  to  this  coun- 
try in  the  tradition  of  Prledrlch  Wil- 
helf  von  Steuben,  for  whom  the  society 
is  named.  Von  Steuben  emigrated  to  this 
country  in  1777  after  having  served  as  a 
high-ranking  oCQcer  in  the  army  of  Fred- 
erick William  I  of  Prussia.  His  services 
were  badly  needed  and  his  talent  put  to 
good  use.  After  reporting  immediately  to 
Gen,    George   Washington   in    Pebruary 
1778.  he  undertook  the  training  of  the 
Continental  Army  and  served  as  acting 
Inspector  general.  By  April  of  that  year 
Washington  made  him  Inspector  general 
with  the  rank  of  major  general.  In  the 
winter  of  1788-89  Steuben  prepared  his 
"Regulations  for  the  Order  and  Discipline 
of   the   Troops  of  the  United   States." 
which  became  the  military  bible  of  the 
Continental  Army.  At  Yorktown  Steuben 
commanded  one  of  th^  three  divisions  of 
the  victorious  American  army,  and  after 
the  war  Steuben  assisted  Washington  in 
preparation  of  a  plan  for  the  future  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
arrangements  for  the  demobilization  of 
the  Continental  Army.  He  died  a  U.S. 
citizen  in  Onleda  County.  N.Y..  in  1794. 
The  Steuben  Society  of  America,  com- 
posed of  Americans  of  German  origin, 
has  been  formed  to  emulate  the  ideals 
of  this  remarkable  man,  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  'Pour- 
teen  Points  About  the  Steuben  Society  of 
America — Its  Policies  and  Activities"  to- 
gether with  a  short  history  of  the  so- 
ciety prepared  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. In  addition.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Congressional  Record  eight  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  delegates  to  the  23d  Bien- 
nial National  Convention  of  the  Steuben 
Society  which  met  in  St,  Louis,  Mo..  Au- 
gust 20-25,  1968,  and  the  1968-70  plat- 
form and  program  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil, Steuben  Society  of  America: 


I 
EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PouKTETO  Points  Aboxtt  th«  S-nrrsn*  SocirrT 
or  AMnicA 

ITS     POLICY    AND    ACTIVmES 

1 — This  Society  alms  to  loyally  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
advocates  the  proper  application  of  Its  pro- 
visions, and  endeavors  to  Inculcate  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  government  by  a  Federal 
Republic  with  limited,  delegated  powers 

2 — This  Society  Is  dedicated  to  maintain- 
ing the  Independence  and  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Ita  freedom 
from  all  foreign  Influence. 

3 — This  Society  engages  In  City.  County, 
State  and  National  civic  affairs.  The  Unit 
attends  to  local  matters,  the  District  Council 
to  a  larger  political  division,  the  State  Coun- 
cil to  State  matters  and  the  National  Council 
to  National  matters  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

4 — This  Society  pledges  itself  to  promote 
the  election  to  public  oJBce  of  men  and  wom- 
en known  to  be  reliable  and  worthy,  who  will 
strive  to  preserve  and  strengthen  our  Con- 
stitution and  sovereignty,  and  who  recognize 
our  Constitution  as  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land. 

5. — This  Society  uses  the  American  lan- 
guage. The  groups  of  the  Society  are  units  for 
the  civic  education  and  activity  of  members 
though  not  without  social  and  cultural 
endeavor.  It  considers  the  teaching  of  the 
German  language  essential  to  the  promotion 
of  good  win  and  friendly  relations  with 
Germany, 

6 — This  Society  hopes  to  bring  together  all 
American  citizens  of  Germanic  origin  for 
the  purpose  of  safeg^uardlng  and  promoting 
their  political  and  civic  stature. 

7. — This  Society  Is  not  a  secret  Society,  but 
Is  of  a  non-public  character. 

8. — This  Society  employs  a  Ceremonial  and 
Order  of  Business. 

9. — This  Society's  "Constitution  and 
Statutes  "  are  modeled  after  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  representative  government.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  opportunity  of  the  able  mem- 
ber to  advance.  There  im  no  super-body  of 
self-Instituted  and  self-perpetuatlng  gover- 
nors. 

10. — This  Society  Is  composed  of  adminis- 
trative groups,  known  as  "Units"  and  execu- 
tive groups,  called  "Oounclls"  To  the  Dis- 
trict Councils  are  elected  delegates  and 
alternates  from  Units  on  a  representative 
baaU.  TO  tbe  State  Councils  are  elected  dele- 
gates and  alternates  from  Units:  Chairmen 
and  Secretaries  of  District  Councils  are  auto- 
maUcally  delegates  The  National  Council  Is 
composed  of  delegates  and  alternates  elected 
in  each  State  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
Units.  Such  elections  have  the  nature  of  pro- 
motion for  ability  displayed  and  service 
rendered. 

U. — This  Society's  members  must  be  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  of  America,  must 
be  able  to  vote,  be  of  good  repute  and,  wholly 
or  In  part,  of  Germanic  origin.  Persons  who 
were  shifters  and  trimmers,  or  who  are 
Icnown  to  possess  i.o  pride  of  ancestry  are 
not  eligible.  Men  and  women  alike  are  eli- 
gible for  membership.  No  distinctions  are 
drawn  as  to  creed  or  political  tendency. 

Ua. — Qennanlc  Immigrants,  deslroxis  of 
becoming  citizens,  who  otherwise  poeseas  the 
above-mentioned  qualifications  may  join  a 
"Prospective  Citizens  League"  Where  such  a 
League  does  not  now  exist,  a  group  of  15  or 
more  such  future  citizens  may  apply  to  the 
nearest  Unit  or  Council  of  the  Society  for  a 
charter. 

12 — This  Society  holds  that  quality  Is  the 
first  consideration,  quality  being  based  not 
on  wealth  or  position,  but  upon  personal 
worth. 

13. — This  Society  endeavors  to  maintain 
strict  discipline  Self-seeking  Is  made  Impos- 
sible by  the  Laws  of  the  Society.  This  So- 
ciety supplements  the  activities  of  German- 
American  organizations  In  a  hitherto  ne- 
glected field,  and  Is  not  In  conflict  with  any 
existing  organizaUon.  The  Society  was  orga- 
nized  In   May,    1019,  and  operates  in  many 
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states.  Public  discussion  of  Intrinsic  and 
Internal  affsdrs  and  the  resources  of  the  So- 
ciety by  unauthorized  members  is  not 
permitted. 

14. — This  Society  is  dedicated  to  enlight- 
ened participation  In  local,  state  and  na- 
tional affairs  It  Is  not  in  any  sense  a  political 
party,  nor  a  group  serving  the  purposes  of 
any  political  party,  nor  shall  It  serve  any 
Individual's  p>ersonal  ambitions. 

The  policies  of  the  Society  on  all  Issues 
are  developed  by  open  debate  In  Units,  Coun- 
cils .ind  especially  at  the  State  and  National 
Conventions  These  policies  on  important 
Issues  are  clearly  stated  In  the  State  and 
National  Platforms  and  Programs,  issued 
after  each  convention.  These  Platforms,  ihe 
"Steuben  News."  and  direct  communications 
convey  our  stand  to  the  public,  to  our  gov- 
ernment and  to  our  elected  representatives. 


Thx  Sttuben  Soctett  of  Amehica 
At  the  turn  of  the  century  there  wis  a 
strong  Indication  that  the  future  looked 
brighter  and  more  promising  for  the  German 
element  in  the  United  States.  Aware  of  the 
great  advantages  of  having  a  centralized 
organization,  a  small  group  of  representative 
citizens  of  the  various  States  decided  to  call 
a  meeting  to  be  held  In  Philadelphia  to  form 
a  national  organization.  This  organization 
was  to  be  called  the  National  German- 
American  Alliance,  and  Its  alms  were  id  be 
solely  for  the  "purpose  of  promoting  every- 
thing that  Is  good  In  German  character  and 
culture,  and  that  might  accrue  to  the  benefit 
and  welfare  of  the  whole  American  nation  " 
This  meeting  was  called  and  took  place  on 
October  6.  1901.  In  the  hall  of  the  German 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.  The  business  of  the 
day  was  "combined  with  a  celebration  of  the 
'German  Day'  in  commemoration  of  the 
landing  of  the  German  Pilgrims  In  Philadel- 
phia on  October  6.  1683,"  The  principles 
adopted  by  this  new  organization  were  on  the 
highest  level  of  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  de- 
votion to  their  adopted  country.  "In  recog- 
ixltlon  of  this  fact,  the  Alliance  was,  after  a 
painstaking  Investigation  of  Its  alms  and 
purposes.  Incorporated  on  Pebruary  27,  1907, 
by  an  Act  of  Congress." 

"In  accordance  with  its  principles,  the 
German-American  Alliance  promoted  the  cul- 
ture of  gymnastics,  song,  music,  art.  litera- 
ture and  the  study  of  foreign  languages.  By 
lifting  Its  members  from  the  narrow  limits 
of  club  life.  It  Induced  them  to  acquire  the 
right  of  citizenship  as  soon  as  they  were 
legally  entitled  to  It.  In  order  that  they  par- 
ticipate In  all  affairs  of  public  life."  T^lfc^ 
committees  of  the  Alliance  made  varloxifV-^ 
studies  and  offered  certain  suggestions  for 
the  "preservation  and  wise  utilization  of  all 
natural  resources  of  our  country."  By  estab- 
lishing Junior  Orders  it  attempted  "to  in- 
spire the  younger  generation  to  continue  the 
good  work  of  their  fathers,  and  to  display 
the  same  Industrlousness.  enterprise  and 
patriotism."  Through  these  many  works  the 
Alliance  "strove  in  many  directions  to  win 
recognition  for  its  motto:  'Always  true  to 
our  adopted  country;  ever  ready  to  risk  all 
for  its  welfare:  respecting  the  law.  and  sin- 
cere and  unselfish  In  the  duties  of  ciU- 
zenshlp  '  " 

When  the  World  War  came  and  ill  feelings 
toward  Germany  became  common,  the  Na- 
tional German- American  Alliance  decided  to 
dissolve  of  Its  own  accord.  (Senator  William 
H.  King  of  Utah  Introduced  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  Charter  of  the  Alliance.)  The  Alliance 
dissolved  voluntarily  on  April  13,  1918.  '» 
month  before  the  charter  was  repealed  The 
funds  of  the  Alliance,  amounting  to  $30,000. 
were  turned  over  to  the  American  Red  Cross  " 
Shortly  after  this  some  suggestions  were 
made  to  form  a  new  society,  but  a  decision 
was  postponed.  Finally.  In  the  spring  of  1919. 
a  group  of  men,  all  from  New  York,  held 
meetings  and  discussed  the  Idea  of  a  new 
society  Thus,  the  "Steuben  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, an  organization  of  American  citizens  of 
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German  descent  In  honor  and  commemora- 
tion of  the  maker  of  the  American  Army," 
was  founded.  "The  Society's  Creed  Is: 

"One  country — A  country  so  fair,  tolerant 
and  Just  that  all  who  live  In  It,  may  love  It. 

■One  flag — An  American  flag  for  American 
purposes  only. 

•One  language — The  language  of  truth 
spoken  In  any  tongue  in  which  one  chooses 
to  speak  it." 

The  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Society  are 
on  the  highest  plane  of  patriotism,  of  de- 
votion, and  of  service  to  America,  They  stand 
for  the  support  of  the  U.S.  Constitution: 
(or  aid  in  defending  the  independence  and 
sovereignty  of  the  U.S.;  for  urging  Its  mem- 
bers to  participate  In  all  phases  of  national 
life:  for  offering  guidance  to  its  members  in 
making  them  better  citizens  of  their  adopt- 
ed country;  and  for  helping  In  "reestablish- 
ing that  harmonious,  neighborly  coopera- 
tion and  feeling  of  solidarity  among  the 
various  racial  elements  o'  our  composite 
population  which  existed  before  the  World 
War," 

September  17,  the  birth  date  of  General 
Steuben,  has  been  designated  "Steuben  Day" 
which  will  be  celebrated  "with  patriotic 
speeches  and  other  entertainments  fit  for 
such  an  occasion."  The  first  "Steuben  Day" 
was  held  in  1922  in  New  York  with  more  than 
1500  members  in  attendance. 

Resolution  1.  The  Warren  Resignation? 
Resolution  adopted  by  the  23d  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Steuben  Society  of  America 
in  St  Louis,  Mo..  August  20-25.  1968 
Whereas:  Earl  Warren.  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme   Court   has   presented   his   resigna- 
tion to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  without 
specifying  a  date  of  resignation,  but.  Is  re- 
ported to  have  made  the  resignation  condi- 
tional upon  the  appointment  and  affirmation 
by  the  Senate  of  a  new  Chief  Justice,  raising 
the  question,  whether,  in  fact,  a  vacancy  on 
the  court  now  exists:   and 

Whereas:  Justice  Warren  has  stated  that 
in  the  fevent  the  Senate  does  not  confirm  by 
giving  its  advice  and  consent  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  current  nominee,  he  would  with- 
draw his  designation.  We  maintain  that.  In 
fact,  no  vacancy  does  now  exist:  and 

Whereas:  This  Is  tantamount  to  dictating 
to  the  Senate,  the  Congress  and  the  People  of 
the  United  States,  by  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  as  to  who  shall  serve  on 
that  body;  and 

Whereas:  Such  form  of  resignation  Is  high- 
ly Irregular  in  the  annals  of  the  court; 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that:  We 
petition  the  Senate  to  refrain  from  giving  Its 
advice  and  consent  to  this  nomination;  and 
be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  submitted  to  the  members  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  other  authori- 
ties concerned. 

RESOLimoN  2.  The  Injustices  of  the 

Selective  Service  Act 

A   resolution   adopted   by   the   23d   National 

Convention    of    the    Steuben    Society    of 

America  In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  20-25, 

1968 

Whereas:  The  participation  In  the  Nation- 
al Defense  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Is  the  legal  and  moral  obligation  of  all  citi- 
zens and  well  trained   armed  forces  are  a 
necessity  in  these  perilous  times;   and 

Whereas:  In  order  to  fulfill  these  obliga- 
tions It  has  been  necessary  to  Impose  mlU- 
tary  training  on  otir  men;  and 

Whereas:  "There  are  many  Ineqtiltiee  and 
Injustices  in  the  present  Selective  Service 
Act  and  much  dlasenslon  and  evasion  is 
taking  place  today,  and  while  the  reasons 
for  some  are  fundamentally  wrong,  there  is 
an  urgent  need  for  certainty  in  the  Selective 
Service  policies  in  order  that  our  youth  may 
be  apprised  of  their  obligations  and  com- 
mitments for  military  services. 
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Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Con- 
gress immediately  come  forth  with  a  new 
and  completely  equitable  program  of  Selec- 
tive Service  to  rectify  the  present  chaotic 
situation. 

RESOLtmoN  3.  The  Takeovx*  of  Czecho- 
slovakia 
A   resolution   adopted   by   the  23d   National 
Convention    of    the    Steuben    Society    of 
America  In  St.  Louis,  Mo,.  August  20-25. 
1968 

Whereas:  The  free  world  has  been  shocked 
by  the  recent  criminal  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia by  troops  of  Soviet  Russia  and  sev- 
eral subservient  Warsaw  Pact  nations,  and; 
Whereas:  The  Steuben  Society  of  America 
has  throughout  the  years  reaffirmed  Its  stand 
for  all  nations'  right  of  self-determination, 
and; 

Whereas:  The  Steuben  Society  of  America 
has  stated  Its  opposition  to  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  Communism,  and; 

Whereas:  The  Steuben  Society  of  America 
has  continually  advocated  non-interference 
In  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  nations  by 
military  or  other  means,  and; 

Whereas:  The  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
violates  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved:  That  this 
convention  hereby  condemns  most  strongly 
the  barbarous  Invasion  and  take-over  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  that  we  recommend  to 
our  national  leaders  that  we  withdraw  all 
financial  and  material  assistance  to  all  na- 
tions that  have  troops  participating  In  the 
take-over  of  Czechoslovakia, 

Further,  that  our  government  be  urged  to 
stop  all  future  aid  to  any  nation  whose  gov- 
ernment Indicates  a  design  to  subjugate 
other  nations.  Further,  that  our  government 
take  all  other  necessary  steps  to  effectuate 
the  Intent  of  this  resolution. 

Resolution  4.  The  One-Man,  One-Vote 

Decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 

A   resolution   adopted    by   the   23d   National 

Convention    of    the    Steuben    Society    of 

America  in  St,   Louis,  Mo„  August   20-25, 

1968 

Whereas:  "The  Supreme  Court  In  the  so 
called  "one-man,  one-vote"  decision  has  ren- 
dered unconstitutional  at  least  one  house  of 
most  of  the  state  legislatures;  and 

Whereas:  representation  to  many  areas  of 
some  states  would  in  fact  be  denied  repre- 
sentation under  this  rule;  and 

Whereas:  There  has  been  submitted  to  the 
states,  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution to  remedy  this  situation. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that:  The 
Steuben  Society  of  America  urges  support  for 
the  proposed  amendment  to  our  federal  con- 
stitution to  permit  state  legislatures  to  have 
one  house  of  the  legislature  to  be  composed 
of  members  elected  on  a  geographical  con- 
sideration rather  than  by  population. 

Resolution  5,  Balanced  Budgets  and 

Inflation 

A   resolution   adopted   by   the   23d   National 

Convention    of    the    Steuben    Society    of 

America  In  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  August  20-25. 

1968 

Whereas:  The  Federal  budget  deficit  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  exceed- 
ed the  unbelievable  amount  of  25.4  billion 
dollars:  and 

Whereas:  The  massive  federal  deficit 
spending  has  now  reached  the  highest  level 
since  World  War  H;  and 

Whereas:  The  persistent  deficits  of  the  fed- 
eral government  have  generated  oceans  of  In- 
flation and  caused  our  currency  to  be  de- 
preciated in  buying  power;  and 

Whereas:  This  trend  of  succeeding  deficits 
and  lack  of  fiscal  control  threatens  our  en- 
tire economic  future  and  stability  as  a  na- 
tion; 

Now   therefore   be   It  resolved  that:    The 
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Steuben  Society  of  America,  hereby  resolves, 
calls  and  Implores  all  Americans  to  demand 
that    the    Federal    government    Immediately 
halt  deficit  spending  and  require  that  bal- 
anced budgets  be  the  order  of  the  day  so  that 
Infiatlon  shall  be  halted  and  economic  stabil- 
ity  again   be   restored   before   our   nation   is 
plunged  Into  a  sea  of  economic  disaster;  and 
Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  all  political  parties  hav- 
ing candidates  for  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States  in  the  coming  election,  for 
their  guidance  and  information, 
RESOLtrrioN  6.  Reduction  of  National  Debt 
A   resolution   adopted   by   the   23d   National 
Convention    of    the    Steuben    Society    of 
America  In  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  August  20-26, 
1968 

Whereas:  The  fiscal  stability  of  our  na- 
tion has  been  seriously  threatened  by  con- 
tinual deficits  In  our  budget;  and 

Whereas:  There  have  occurred  Instances  of 
appropriated  money  for  foreign  aid  and  other 
purposes  which  have  remained  unspent  from 
one  fiscal  period  to  another. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that:  This 
convention  go  on  record  as  urging  the  next 
congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  leg- 
islation to  provide  that  all  such  unspent 
moneys  shall  be  used  to  reduce  the  existing 
national  debt  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

Resolution  7.  Recent  University  Student 

"Sit-Ins" 
A   resolution   adopted   by   the   23d   National 

Convention    of    the    Steuben    Society    of 

-America  in  St,  Louis.  Mo..  August  20-25. 

1968 

Whereas:  we  have  noted  with  dismay  the 
recent  succession  of  so  called  student  "sit- 
ins"  at  such  leading  universities  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley,  Columbia 
University  and  Northwestern  University,  to 
name  only  a  few:  and 

Whereas:    The    University    Administrators 
have  tolerated  such  unlawful  conduct  on  the   / 
part  of  the  students  and  In  many  Instances  ^ 
rewarded  It;  and 

Whereas:  These  student  "sit-ins"  by  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total  enrollment  at 
said  universities  has  disrupted  the  entire 
educational  process:  and 

Whereas :  The  purpose  of  a  university  is  to 
educate  and  develop  the  character  of  an  in- 
dividual m  a  climate  of  Intellectual  freedom 
unimpaired  by  anarchy;  and 

Whereas:  Tax  supported  or  private  en- 
dowed Institutions  of  higher  learning  do  not 
have  as  their  purpose  the  encouragement  of 
mob  rule  and  anarchy; 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that:  The 
Steuben  Society  of  America  condemns  all 
unlawful  Student  "sit-ins"  and  other  unlaw- 
ful activity  and  recommends  that  university 
administrators  resort  to  immediate  disci- 
plinary action  and  punishment  under  law 
when  necessary  to  correct  such  improper 
student  action. 

Resolution  8.  Commemorative  Stamp  for 

John  Augustus  Roebling 
A   resolution   adopted   by   the   23d    Nauonal 

Convention    of    the    Steuben    Society    of 

America  In  St.  Louis.  Mo,.  August  20-25, 

1968 

Whereas:  Construction  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  was  commenced  In  1869;  and 

Whereas:  Its  design  and  engineering  and 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  wire  cabjte  there- 
in by  John  Augustus  Roebling  were"  without 
precedent  in  America;  and 

Whereas:  The  said  John  Augustus  Roe- 
bling was  a  naturalized  citizen  of  German 
origin  whose  life  and  work  were  in  the  best 
tradition  of  the  United  States. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that:  The 
Steuben  Society  of  America  respectfully  re- 
quests that  the  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States  issue  a.  100th  anniversary  com- 
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memontlve  stamp  In  honor  of  John  Augua- 
tus  RoebUng  aa^  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

19«8-70  PUkTTOBM  AND  PBOOSAM  0»  TH»  NA- 
TIONAL CouNtjn,.  8t«u»«n  apciwrt  or 
Amkbxca  '"'*' 

Adoptad  by  th«  23d  Biennial  National  Con- 
venUon — St.  Louie.  Mo..  Auguet  aO-2S, 
1968 

PaXAMBLX 

In  these  times  of  Increasing  interdepend- 
ence of  nations,  of  newly  enfranchised  peo- 
ple* and  of  social  and  political  upheaval,  the 
tremendous  challenges  confronting  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  compel  us  to  champion 
the  priceless  heritage  of  freedom  passed  on 
to  us  by  our  forefathers  and  to  affirm  the 
principles  of  government  rooted  In  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Individual  and  the  equaUty  of 
citizens,  no  matter  what  their  race,  color  or 
creed,  and  to  uphold  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

We  condemn  all  atiempu  by  all  groups  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  under  any 
pretext  whatsoever. 

As  are  all  guaranteed  constitutional  rights. 
Civil  Rlghu  are  Indivisible  and  must  be  ap- 
plied to  al)  persons  alike. 

PUkTTOBM 

Plrmly   pledged   to   these   convictions,   we 
submit  the  following  Platform  and  Program: 
1.  Govemmeiit  system 

(a)  We  reaffirm  our /alth  In.  and  pledge 
our  allegiance  to.  the  system  of  government 
as  set  forth  In  our  Cooptltutlon :  the  Execu- 
tive, the  Legislative,  and  the  Judiciary,  each 
adhering  to  the  duties  assigned  to  It  by  the 
constitution. 

(b)  We  advocate  that  any  change  In  our 
system  of  government  be  made  by  the  con- 
stitutionally directed  process  of  amendment. 

(c)  We  urge  that  all  concepts  of  an  all- 
powerful  central  government  and  welfare 
state  be  rejected. 

(d)  We  support  legislation  which  would 
revise  the  Electoral  College  system  so  the 
votes  of  the  Electors  may  be  cast  In  propor- 
tion to  the  popular  vote  cast  for  each  candi- 
date for  President  and  Vice  President  in  the 
fifty  States. 

(e)  We  advi)cate  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  make  Executive  International  pacts 
and   agreements  subject  to  the  advice  and 

consent  of  the  Senate  as  are   International 
treaties. 

If)  The  Constitution  provides  that  Federal 
Judges  shall  be  nominated  by  the  President, 
and  appointed  "by  and  with  the  Advice  and 
Consent  of  the  Senate."  by  majority  vote, 
"during  good  Behavior." 

We  propose  that  the  Constitution  be 
amended  to  terminate  the  appointment  on 
the  Judges  70th  birthday. 

We  maintain  that  the  Senate  has  the  power 
and   the   duty   to  prescribe   a  standard   for 
•good"  Judicial  "Behavior." 

(h)  We  favor  a  roll  call  In  both  Houses  of 
Congress  on  all  bills  and  measures  involving 
the  expenditures  of  moneys. 

(1>  We  urge  the  Congress  to  establish  a 
United  States  Foreign  Service  Academy  com- 
parable to  the  Academies  for  our  Military 
Services,  to  assuire  personnel  of  highest  cali- 
ber and  loyalty  for  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Diplomatic  Service. 

2.  Communiam — Subversion 

(a)  We  propose  to  flght  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  communism  and  other  forms  of 
subversion. 

(b)  We  advocate  the  exclusion  or  dls- 
mlasal  of  all  Communists  and  other  propo- 
nents of  subversion  from  public  offlce  and 
any  other  positions  of  public  trust,  and  en- 
dorse the  continuance  of  the  Ho\im  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee. 


3.  ScMonal  defense 
(a)  We   reaffirm:    Congress   has   the  sole 
power  to  declare  war. 
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(b)  We  advocate  adequate  preparation  for 
the  defense  of  our  country  with  the  most 
sophisticated  weapons.  In  the  event  of  a  con- 
stitutionally declared  war,  all  the  resources 
of  the  country  as  well  as  Its  manpower,  shall 
be  made  available  as  the  Congress  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

(c)  We  urge  a  revision  of  the  Military 
SelecUve  Service  Act  of  1»«7  to  remove  lU 
Injustices  and  uncertainties. 

(d)  We  strongly  urge  tlje  continuance  of 
reserve  forces  for  the  defense  of  our  Country 
and  that  the  NaUonal  Guard  be  continued. 

4.  Space  agency 
We   recommend   that   all   space   planning 

and  development  be  accomplished  through 
the  Joint  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government 
within  sound  budgetary  allotmenU  and  pri- 
vate Industry. 

5.  Foreign  affairs 
(a)   General:   Conscious  of  the  gravity  of 

world  problems,  we  advocate  that  our  Gov- 
ernment in  Its  relations  with  other  nations 
pursue  policies  which  embody  these  con- 
cepts; 

( 1 )  The  Interdependence  of  the  free  world, 
of  which  we  form  an  Integral  part.  U  the 
tiarsh  reality  of  International  life;  however, 
the  unity,  friendship,  and  economic  well- 
being  of  all  the  nations  in  our  own  hemi- 
sphere should  have  priority  in  United  States 
diplomacy. 

(2)  We  urge  the  exercise  of  caution  in 
entering  into  International  agreements, 
pacts.  comnUtments  and  treaties. 

(3)  Admlaslon  to  the  United  Nations  of 
newly  independent  countries  and  the  exer- 
cise of  the  full  powers  and  rlghU  of  such 
memberslilp  shall  be  based  upon  national 
stability  and  political  maturity.  Member 
nations  shaU  be  denied  a  vote  during  delin- 
quency in  payments  of  their  aneasments. 

(4)  The  constitutional  guarantees  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  SUtes  must  not 
be  surrendered  to  any  suprastate  or  world 
government. 

(b)  Foreign  Aid:  We  urge  that  all  authori- 
zations and  appropriation*  for  foreign  aid  be 
curtailed  and  Its  dlstrlbuUon  rlgoroiisly  su- 
pervised "on  the  spot"  In  the  nations  receiv- 
ing such  aid.  No  aid  shall  be  given  Commu- 
nist or  Communist-controlled  nations,  or 
nations  failing  to  co-operate  with  the  United 
States  to  solve  its  balance  of  payments 
problems. 

Expropriation  of  American  property  with- 
out equitable  oompensation  shall  disqualify 
recipient*  from  such  aid.  The  principle  of 
the  sanctity  of  private  property  must  not  be 
bargained  away  In  international  agreement*. 

(c)  Self -Determination:  We  advocate  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  pursue 
Its  tradltonal  policy  of  giving  moral  and  ma- 
terial assistance  to  the  reunification  of  Ger- 
many and  all  other  nations  which  have  been 
parti  Uoned  and  are  striving  to  reunite  under 
the  age-old  law  of  self-determination. 

We  endorse  the  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week. 

(d)  Common  Market : 

(1)  We  favor  close  cooperation  with  the 
European  Common  Market.  However,  should 
the  Common  Market  take  any  action  prej- 
udicial to  any  segment  of  our  economy,  we 
recommend  that  the  Federal  Government 
take  such  supportive  measures  necessary  to 
preserve  our  competitive  position. 

(2)  We  favor  the  eetablishment  of  a  Com- 
mon Btorket  In  our  own  hemisphere  to  ob- 
tain the  potential*  Inherent  In  a  Common 
Market. 

(e)  Metric  System:  A*  an  Instrument  of 
industrial  and  commercial  efficiency,  we  ad- 
vocate adoption  of  the  Metric  System. 

0.  Immigration 
(a)  We  firmly  believe  that  the  Immigration 
laws  must  serve  the  beet  Interests  of  our  Na- 
tion and  ail  of  Its  people  and  that  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  of   1966  be 
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amended  to  correct  present  inadequacies 
therein,  so  a*  to  achieve  the  Intended  goal 
of  this  legUlatlon. 

7.  Taxation 
We  believe  that  current  methods  of  taxa- 
tion are  confiscatory  and  tend  toward  the  de- 
struction of  our  free  institutions;  therefore 
we  advocate  that  studies  now  under  way  of 
both  Federal  and  State  tax  systems  be  ex- 
pedited to  achieve  a  more  equitable  tax 
structure. 

8.  Currency  and  balanced  budget 

(a)  We  advocate  a  return  to  sound  fiscal 
policies  directed  toward  a  balanced  budget, 
the  maintenance  of  a  sound  currency  and 
constant  appraisal  of  administrative  opera- 
tions directed  toward  economy  and  Increased 
efficiency  In  government  functions. 

(b)  We  recommend  that  the  national  debt 
be  amortized  annually. 

9.  Government  subsidies 

(a)  We  believe  that  the  granting  of  sub- 
sidles  should  not  be  made  a  permanent  Fed- 
eral policy.  Consequently,  we  advocate  that 
existing  subeldles.  except  where  required  for 
defense  purposes  or  to  meet  foreign  compe- 
tition, be  eliminated  In  an  orderly  manner  so 
that  our  domestic  production  and  markets 
will  not  be  adversely  affected. 

(b)  We  advocate  that  United  States 
•Counterpart  Funds"  be  made  available  at 
low  exchange  rates  to  Americans  traveling  or 
staying  in  countries  where  such  funds  exist. 
10.    Government  Employment-Civil  Service 

(a)  We  believe  that  government  service 
should  be  fostered  as  a  career. 

(b)  QuallficaUons  for  employment  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  Civil  S^^vt* 
Jurisdiction  should  be  based  on  merit  onlV 

(c)  We  advocate  that  any  public  servanF 
who  under  oath  shall  refuse  to  answer  ques- 
tions concerning  his  or  her  loyalty  to  this 
Nation,  shall  be  suspended  and  his  or  her 
remuneration  shall  cease. 

(d)  Officials  in  positions  of  policy-mak- 
ing power  shall  not  be  protected  by  civil 
service  status. 

(e)  We  vigorously  oppose  the  weakening 
of  the  present  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act 
as  It  applies  to  Government  employees. 

11.   Veterans 
We    advocate   that   veterans   receive  ade- 
quate care  from  our  Government  for  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities. 

12.   Business,  capital  and  labor 

(a)  We  advocate  fair  and  effective  enforce- 
ment of  laws  designed  to  prevent  monopoly 
and  restraint  of  trade,  by  capital  and  labor. 
The  abUlty  of  small  business  to  compete  in 
a  free  market  must  be  preserved. 

(b)  We  believe  that  the  Incentive  and 
Initiative  of  the  Individual  must  be  encour- 
aKed.  and  that  government  should  not  com- 
pieto  with  private  Industry. 

(c)  We  maintain  that  the  public  Interest 
demand*  that  labor  and  management  dis- 
charge their  responsibilities  to  achieve  in- 
dustrial peace  and  maximum  efficiency  m 
production  in  order  to  halt  the  wage-price 
spiral,  and  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
compete    with    other    countries    for    world 

trade. 

(d)  We  advocate  that  labor  and  manage- 
ment take  more  effective  measures  to  rettaln 
employee*  whose  Jobs  may  be  abolished 
through  automation. 

(e)  We  advocate  legislation  to  set  up  bind- 
ing arbitration  procedure  In  all  cases  where 
labor  and  management  have  ftOled  to  come 
to  an  agreement  In  order  to  prevent  any 
work  stoppages  affecting  vital  public  needs, 
national  defense,  or  any  federal,  state  or 
municipal  government  operations. 

(f)  We  favor  the  trial  of  unfair  labor 
practice  cases  In  Federal  district  courts. 

Complainant*  should  have  the  alterna- 
tive right  to  present  their  own  casee,  or  to 
have  local  U.S.  attorneys  preeent  them. 


13.   Education 

(a)  We  oppose  any  attempt  at  Federal 
control  of  education  via  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. The  principle  of  separation  of  chxirch 
and  state  faces  a  serious  challenge  by  Fed- 
eral aid  to  parochial  schools. 

(b)  The  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  is 
essential  for  completion  of  scientific  coursee 
In  most  of  our  educational  institutions,  and 
for  cultural,  scientific,  political  and  eco- 
nomic Intercourse  among  nations.  Among 
the  foreign  languages,  the  study  of  Ger- 
man Is  a  more  critical  need  and  should  be 
more  effectively  encouraged. 

(c)  We  believe  that  school  books  treaUng 
rlth  historical  and  cultural  subJecU  should 
be  ba*ed  upon  accurate  unbiased  research. 
We  advocate  that  courses  In  the  history  of 
the  United  States  and  of  civil  government  be 
required  subjects  In  the  curricula  of  all  our 

'Institutions  of  learning. 

We  condemn  all  attempts  to  use  educa- 
tional instltuUons  for  the  furthering  of 
private  Interests  or  for  propagation  of  ideas 
subversive  to  our  form  of  government.  We 
advocate  the  continued  study  by  Government 
agencies  and  private  organizations  of  the 
manifold  problem*  facing  youth  today. 
14.  Social  security 

(a)  We  advocate  that  funds  collected  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  be  ear-marked  and 
used  exclusively  in  payment  of  social  security 
benefits. 

(b)  We  advocate  that  social  security 
benefits  be  paid  to  all  those  entitled  thereto, 
regardless  of  any  other  Income. 

(c)  We  favor  the  voluntary  medical  In- 
•^urance  plan.   Any  extension  of  either  the 

fields  and/or  scope  of  coverage  beyond  the 
present  law  must  be  on  a  self-sustolning 
sound  financial  basis. 

15.  Public  health,  narcotics  and  drugs 

(a)  We  urge  more  stringent  laws  to  control 
the  Import,  manufacture  and  traffic  In  nar- 
cotics and  hallucinatory  drugs. 

Maximum  penalties  must  be  made  man- 
datory for  the  criminal  pusher. 

Recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  make  a 
new  approach  necessary  to  the  effective  ap- 
prehension, prosecution  and  conviction  of  the 
violator. 

(b)  We  advocate  a  comprehensive  program 
of  education  on  the  dangers  of  narcotics  and 
said  drugs.  We  should  modernize  and  hu- 
manize our  Federal  laws,  so  the  victimized 
addicts  may  receive  medical  treatment,  aseist- 
ance  and  rehabilitation. 

( c )  We  propose  that  maximum  precaution* 
be  exercised  In  the  use  of  chemicals  and 
biological  agents  in  products  Intended  for 
public  use  or  consumption.  We  urge  con- 
tinued measures  to  effectviate  the  objectives 
of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act. 

(d)  We  urge  the  Federal  Government  to 
Intensify  its  efforts  In  cooperation  with  the 
States  to  eliminate  the  pollution  of  our  air 
and  all  bodies  of  water. 

(e)  We  favor  the  establishment  of  regional 
medical  programs  to  combat  the  major  ill- 
nesses, such  a*  heart  disease,  cancer  and 
others. 

16.  Conservation 

(a)  We"' favor  the  conaervatlon,  develop- 
ment and  effective  control  of  our  Nation's 
natural  resources  and  their  sound  utilization 
for  the  present  and  futiire  welfare  of  the 
people. 

(b)  We  advocate  the  strict  enforcement  of 
the  laws  protecting  our  National  Parks,  all 
bodies  of  water,  forests  and  all  other  natural 
resources  affecting  our  national  economy.  We 
urge  the  preservation  and  protection  of  oiir 
monuments. 

17.  Historic  preservation 
The  enhancement  and  protection  of  place* 
which  remind  us  of  our  heritage  tire  matters 
of  government  concern  and  further  pro- 
vUlon  therefore  should  be  made  by  the 
Congress  for  such  preservation. 
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MIAMI   HERALD  FAVORS  FmM  U.S. 
STAND  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
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HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  n.oRn>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  26,  1968 
Mr,  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  Members  of  the  House  will  be  in- 
terested In  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Miami  Herald  urging  the  United 
States  to  adopt  a  firm  stance  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  editorial  aptly  points  out  that 
Russian  designs  on  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean can  permanently  alter  the  bal- 
ance  of  power  in  that  area  and  lesui  to  a 
world  conflict. 

To  forestall  this  possibility,  the  edi- 
torial urges  that  the  United  States  make 
perfectly  plain  its  national  interest  in 
the  Middle  East  and  commit  Itself  to 
the  continued  existence  of  Israel  through 
a  mutual  defense  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  precisely  the  course 
which  I  have  urged  on  our  Government 
in  my  House  Resolution  1185.  which  I 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  May  23  of  this  year. 

I  urge  that  this  proposal  be  given  im- 
mediate attention  by  our  Government. 
Mr.  Speaker.  the-4(ext  of  the  Miami 
Herald  editorial  follows: 
Tough  Line  in  Mideast  Is  Proper  U.S.  Stanch 
A  "cease-fire"  In  the  Mlddib  East  apparently 
Is  only  a  license  to  fire  at  win.  Once  again  the 
big  guns  sound  along  Suezt  And  once  again 
they  speak  not  only  of  war  between  Egypt 
and  Israel  but  of  the  dangerous  Soviet  in- 
volvement m  this  sensitive  quarter  of  the 
world. 

Like  it  or  not,  the  United  States  cannot 
escape  Its  own  involvement.  The  Presidential 
candidates  this  year  sense  that  and  are 
committed  to  the  defense  of  Israel  by  one 
means  or  another. 

None  of  this  has  deterred  the  Arab  states. 
Recently  President  Nasser  of  Egypt  Informed 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan  that  he  will  be  ready 
by  1970  to  flght  the  "war  of  revenge"  against 

In  Iraq,  whose  socialist  government  was 
overthrown  by  one  which  Is  equally  na- 
tionalistic. General  Bakr's  Junta  has  an- 
nounced that  It  does  not  Intend  to  resume 
diplomatic  relations  ■with  the  United  States. 
The  pattern  of  build-up  is  familiar.  In- 
deed, if  history  notoriously  repveats  Itself 
the  Middle  East  is  a  clear  example.  Five  years 
ago  David  Ben  Gurlon  wrote  In  his  book. 
Israel:  Years  of  Challenge,  how  "After  the 
war  of  Independence,  we  offered  our  hand  in 
peace  to  the  Arabs  who  had  tried  to  destroy 
us.  but  they  rejected  It.  The  armistice  agree- 
ments were  not  honored,  and  the  Arab  states 
warred  against  us  by  boycott  and  blockade, 
and  by  sending  marauders  across  our  borders. 
During  the  first  nine  months  of  1955,  Incur- 
sions from  the  Gaza  Strip  alone  cost  us  153 
dead  and  wounded  ..." 

At  the  center  of  this  pattern  stands  Russia, 
which  Is  building  up  its  air  and  naval 
strength  in  the  Mediterranean  area  while 
supplying  most  of  the  Arab  states  vrtth  arms. 
The  Times  of  London  sees  In  this  "a  shift 
In  the  hitherto  accepted  balance  of  East- West 
power"  which  is  of  "much  greater  significance 
than  the  permanent  posting  of  Russian 
troops  In  Czechoslovakia." 

The  latest  surge  in  fighting  does  not  neces- 
sarily presage  a  fourth  round  of  the  war  but 
It  is  the  kind  of  incident  that  could  mush- 
room into  a  world  conflict.  Taking  It  to  the 
United  NaUons  Security  CouncU,  as  Israel 
has  done.  Is  proper  but  probably  futile. 


The  big  powers  have  it  within  their  mean* 
to  cool  off  the  Middle  East  if  they  com- 
municate. But  this  they  cannot  seem  to 
do.  To  repeat  what  we  have  said  many  time* 
before.  It  Is  important  that  the  U.S.  make 
perfectly  plain  Its  national  Interest  In  the 
Middle  East  and  Its  opposition  to  so-called 
wars  of  revenge.  In  short.  It  must  commit 
itself  to  the  continued  existence  of  Israel 
through  a  mutual  defense  agreement.  There 
Is  no  answer  to  a  tough  line  In  these  circum- 
stances other  than  one  Just  as  tough. 


LOS  ANGELES  REPRESENTATIVE 
EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL  MAKES  HIS 
18TH  REPORT  FROM  WASHING- 
TON TO  TH?  RESIDENTS  OP 
CALIFORNLAS  ^SOTH  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  calipornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\^E3 

Thursday,  September  26,  196S 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
important  responsibilities  of  a  Member 
of  Congress  is  to  fully  inform  his  con- 
stituents about  his  activities  on  their  be- 
half in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

For  that  reason,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude in  today's  Congressional  Record 
the  text  of  my  18th  report  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  residents  of  the  30th  Con- 
gressional District  of  California. 

In  addition  to  my  regular  series  of  re- 
ports from  Washington.  I  have  also  sent 
out  14  special  reports  designed  to  cover 
all  other  major  items  of  legislation  con- 
sidered by  Congress,  events  of  national 
and  international  significance,  and  par- 
ticularly, those  matters  of  immediate 
concern  to  the  Metropolitan  Los  Angeles 
and  southern  California  area. 

My  18th  report  from  Washington  fol- 
lows: 

COLORADO    RIVER    AGREEMENT 

One  of  the  longest  and  most  famous  water 
fights  in  the  history  of  the  West  was  settled 
by  Congress\hls  year  when  it  gave  final  ap- 
proval to  the  Ktolorado  River  Basin  Project — 
the  largest  reclapiatlon  program  ever  au- 
thorized In  a  single  piece  of  legislation. 

I  Joined  vrtth  the  other  members  of  a 
united  California  Congressional  DelegaUon 
(representing  all  shades  of  political  opinion 
and  every  section  of  the  State)  In  sponsor- 
ing this  historic  compromise  measure — de- 
signed to  end  a  bitter  Interstate  feud  over 
use  of  Colorado  River  water  that  had  been 
going  on  since  1922.  while  at  the  same  time 
protect  Calfomla's  vital  water  rights  in  this 
Ufe-glvlng  river/artery  of  America's  Great 
Southwest. 

The  bin  guarantees  Golden  State  water 
users  4.4  million  'acre-feef  annually  from 
the  Colorado,  and  provides  a  start  toward  the 
goal  of  a  comprehensive  regional  water  re- 
souj^ces  development  program  to  Include  all 
the  11  States  with  territory  West  of  the 
Continental  Divide. 

An  act  of  true  water  statesmanship,  the 
Colorado  River  legislation  is  an  exceUent 
example  of  how  serious  differences  and  basic 
conflicts  In  American  life  can  be  resolved 
peacefully  and  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of 
all  concerned — whenever  men  of  good  will 
sit  down  together,  discord  narrow  partisan 
Interests,  and  work  out  equitable  solution* 
to  their  mutual  problems  by  dealing  fairly 
with  all  Interested  parties. 

nVE    MHXION    DOLLA*    GRANT    FOB    DOWNTOWW 
I.03    ANGELES 

I  was  pleased  to  atmqunced  approval  of 
an  additional  $5.4  million  federal  grant  fo» 
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oxir  downtown  Bunker  Hill  development  com- 
plex— bringing  total  government  aaatjtance 
for  the  project  so  far  to  over  $21  million. 

The  136  acre  high-denalty  residential  and 
commercial  development  plan  Is  expected 
ultimately  to  attract  a  combined  public  and 
private  investment  of  some  $500  million  and 
go  a  long  way  toward  helping  revitalise 
downtown  Los  Angeles. 

Based  on  a  study  by  the  world  renowned 
architect.  I.  M.  Pel.  the  Bunker  Hill  project 
wUl  Increase  the  density  of  development  In 
the  area,  re-allgn  Flower  and  Hope  streets 
to  expedite  through-traffic  and  provide  direct 
access  to  parking,  offer  an  ultramodern  multi- 
level hilltop  street  system  which  will  separate 
pedestrians  and  vehicular  traffic,  and  pro- 
vide a  series  of  three  concentrations  of  major 
high-rise  buildings. 

irrVASION  OF  czxchosi,ovakia 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  I  have  Joined  with  a  bi- 
partisan majority  of  the  Committee  In  co- 
authoring  a  sharply  worded  resolution  call- 
ing on  Congress  to  condemn  the  brutal 
Warsaw  Pact  Invasion  of  Czechoalovakla  as 
a  "flagrant  violation  of  Czechoslovakia's  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  and  political  independence, 
an  aSroat'to  human  rights,  and  an  unlaw- 
ful" use  offeree  contrary  to  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  of  International  law." 

This  tragic  subjugation  of  a  people  strug- 
gling to  regain  at  least  a  measure  of  in- 
dependence ranks  with  the  Hungarian  sup- 
pression of  1956.  the  building  of  the  Berlin 
Wall  m  1961.  and  the  Cuban  Missile  crisis 
of  1962  as  visible  proof  of  the  failure  of  the 
communist  system  to  fulfill  the  elemental 
human  aspiration  for  an  opportunity  to  live 
and  grow  In  an  atmosphere  of  personal  dig- 
nity and  freedom. 

It  should  also  serve  as  a  timely  warning 
to  us  all  of  the  continuing  need  to  main- 
tain our  NATO  Defense  Alliance  In  a  strong 
and  vigilant  posture  so  that  there  will  never 
be  any  question  of  our  ability  or  willingness 
to  adequately  protect  this  Nation's  vital  In- 
terests whenever  and  wherever  they  may  be 
threatened. 

JOBS 

The  American  free  enterprise  system  has 
again  demonstrated  dynamic  leadership 
qualities  by  coming  to  grips  with  and  find- 
ing practical,  common  sense,  workable 
answers  to  some  of  today's  most  difficult 
urban  problems. 

A  recent  example  of  this  encouraging  de- 
velopment Is  the  remarkable  success  of  the 
new  JOBS  (Job  Opportunities  In  the  Busi- 
ness Sector)  program  of  the  National  Al- 
liance of  Businessmen,  organized  under  the 
direction  of  Henry  Ford  n  and  working  in 
close  cooperation  with  such  outstanding  pri- 
vate Industry  groups  as  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers. 

In  the  first  four  months  of  operation, 
the  JOBS  program  has  already  recruited 
nearly  70,000  hard-core  unemployed — run- 
ning far  ahead  of  Its  goal  to  hire,  train,  and 
find  permanent  Jobs  by  next  summer  for 
150.000  men  and  women  who  are  now  out- 
of-echool  and  out-of-work. 

I  enthusiastically  support  this  kind  of 
healthy  Industry-government  partnership, 
and  have  introduced  legislation  In  Con- 
gress. H  R.  17567.  to  provide  American  busi- 
nessmen with  a  federal  tax  credit  as  an  addi- 
tional Incentive  for  private  enterprise  to  In- 
vest In  nationwide  Job  expansion  programs. 

CORDON    L.    M'DONOt7CH 

Loe  Angelee  County  lost  one  of  her  most 
outstanding  public  servants  In  the  passing 
of  Gordon  L.  McOonough.  my  predecessor  as 
a  Representative  In  Congress,  and  previously 
a  member  of  the  County  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors— with  a  dlstlngulahed  record  of  over  30 
years  of  service  to  the  citizens  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

For   those   who   were   privileged   to  have 
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known  Gordon  McDonough.  he  set  a  per- 
sonal example  of  the  highest  standard  of 
sincere,  dedicated,  and  capable  public  serv- 
ice.  His  passing  is  deeply  regretted. 

CALXrOaiOA  work  rNCXNTIV*  PROGRAM 

Joe  Pollard.  Loa  Angeles  County  Board  of 
Supervisors'  Washington  Representative,  out- 
line* the  new  »6  million,  federal-state- 
county  work  Incentive  (WIN)  program  de- 
signed to  give  some  6.500  Los  Angelee  area 
welfare  recipients  a  chance  of  training  and 
Jobe — thus  enabling  them  to  move  off  the 
county  welfare  rolls  and  Into  productive  em- 
ployment. 

Part  of  a  nationwide  effort  approved  by 
Congress  last  year,  the  WIN  program  will 
provide  nearly  100.000  unemployed  Ameri- 
cans (16.000  in  California  alone),  who  are 
now  receiving  AFDC  public  assistance  pay- 
ments, with  worthwhile  Job  opportunltlee 
this  year. 

If  administered  properly,  thla  new  work 
Incentive  program  can  go  a  long  way  toward 
helping  relieve  our  nation's  increasing  tax 
burden,  while  offering  citizens  a  real  chance 
to  become  contributing  members  of  society, 
able  to  support  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies In  dignity  and  play  a  useful  role  in  their 
home  communities. 

PEACE    AND    STABIIJTT    IN    THB    MIDDLE   EAST 

Due  to  the  dangerous  Imbalance  of  mili- 
tary power  that  has  existed  for  some  time 
In  the  Middle  East — poelng  a  continuing 
threat  to  the  fragile  peace  and  stability  of 
that  volative  region — I  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion. H.  Res.  1267.  In  the  House  earlier  this 
year  to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  United  States  should  not  stand  Idly  by 
while  the  Arab  nations  rapidly  re-armed 
with  military  equl;«nent  supplied  by  Soviet 
Russia  and  other  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries. 

My  resolution  also  declared  that  until  per- 
manent peace  is  achieved  and  the  arms  race 
ended,  the  U.S.  should  sell  sufficient  ad- 
vanced military  Jet  fighters  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  to  provide  a  deterrent  force 
capable  of  preventing  future  aggression  in 
the  Middle  East. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  this  "sense  of 
Congress"  approach  has  now  been  adopted  by 
both  the  House  and  Senate  as  a  warning 
to  those  who  would  attempt  to  disrupt  the 
precarlotis  stability  of  this  area,  and  Ignite 
a  spark  that  could  easily  Involve  the  world 
In   another   tragic   and   unnecessary  war. 

We  all  earnestly  hope  that  the  major  pow- 
ers, as  well  as  those  nations  most  directly 
concerned,  will  be  able  to  find  a  basis  for 
an  enduring  and  workable  peace — and  thus 
t>egin  to  look  beyond  the  present  conflicts 
and  tension  toward  a  new.  more  promising 
era  of  greater  security  for  all. 

But.  until  that  day  arrives,  a  realistic 
analysis  of  the  situation  would  seem  to  give 
us  little  alternative  but  to  try  to  maintain 
some  kind  of  deterrent  balance  between  the 
oppoelng  sides — as  the  best  practical  way  of 
keeping  the  peace  In  that  ancient  and  stra- 
tegic crossroads  of  civilization. 

SERVICE   ACADEMY   EXAMS 

All  young  men  from  the  30th  District  who 
are  interested  In  competing  for  1969  nomi- 
nations to  the  Air  Force.  Naval,  Military,  or 
Merchant  Marine  Academies  should  plan  to 
take  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission's  spe- 
cial Academy  Designation  Exam  scheduled  to 
be  given  in  Los  Angeles  during  October  and 
8igaln  In  November.  For  more  information, 
contact  our  District  office  on  688-4870. 

TOOTH   AND    BUSINESS 

Wallace  Jamie,  director  of  public  relations 
for  the  Carnation  Company  In  Los  Angeles, 
stopped  at  the  Capitol  during  a  recent  trip 
to  Washington,  to  discuss  achievements  of 
the  government's  Head  Start  and  Upward 
Bound  programs  In  Southern  California. 

Jamie,  a  leader  in  promoting  youth- 
oriented  programs  aimed  at  improving  edu- 
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cation  and  Job  training,  has  been  particularly 
active  with  the  Youth  Opportunities  Foun- 
dation, an  industry-supported  foundation 
which  provides  college  scholarships  and  other 
educational  assistance  for  young  men  and 
women  in  our  low  Income  areas. 

REDWOOD   NATIONAL   PARK 

A  half  century  of  disagreement  In  the  bat- 
tle to  save  California's  giant  redwood  trees 
has  been  resolved  by  Congressional  approval 
of  a  compromise  bill  establishing  a  58.000 
acre  Redwood  National  Park  along  the  Paclflc 
Coast  in  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte  Counties. 

As  co-author  of  the  original  Redwood  leg- 
islation. I  had  hoped  for  a  substantially  larger 
park  area.  but.  under  current  budget  and  fis- 
cal conditions.  I  believe  the  compromise 
agreement  was  a  good  one — providing  a  Blg- 
nlflcant  beginning  toward  a  meaningful  Red- 
wood National  Park — and  representing  one 
of  the  most  notable  conservation  achieve- 
ments of  the  90th  Congress. 

Encompassing  over  30.000  acres  of  virgin 
timber  land,  this  historic  action  will  Include 
all  of  the  largest  and  most  Impressive  trees 
m  both  the  Redwood  Creek  and  Mill  Creek 
drainage  basins,  and  enable  us  to  share  with 
future  generations  of  Americans  this  priceless 
California  heritage  of  natural  beauty  and 
primeval  forest. 

WAR     ON     POVERTY 

Los  Angeles,  already  the  recipient  of  more 
than  $75  million  in  federal  anti-poverty  as- 
sistance, is  among  the  chief  beneficiaries 
of  this  concerted  new  approach  to  solving 
the  tragic  paradox  of  extreme  poverty  Ur 
some  30  million  disadvantaged  citizens,  in 
the  midst  of  an  all-time  record  prosperity 
for  most  Americans. 

Recent  grants  and  contracts  awarded  to 
benefit  Los  Angeles  area  residents  include: 
$7.6  million  for  Head  Start  pre-school  train- 
ing for  children  of  low  Income  families,  in- 
cluding medical,  dental,  social  and  psycho- 
logical services;  some  $850,000  to  the  Youth 
Training  and  Employment  Project  for  a  series 
of  basic  education,  vocational  training  and 
Job  placement  programs  for  young  people 
living  In  East  Los  Angeles:  more  than  <-l 
million  to  the  Mexican  American  Opportu- 
nity Foundation  for  recruitment.  In-depth 
counseling.  Job  training  and  supplementary 
education:  nearly  $1.3  million  to  provide  a 
wide  range  of  legal  services  to  those  low 
income  residents  of  Los  Angeles  County 
who  are  unable  to  secure  the  services  >f 
an  attorney;  and  over  $1  million  to  be 
matched  by  the  Los  Angeles  City  School  Sys- 
tem for  a  unique  "New  Careers"  program  lor 
teacher  aides  aqd  community  relations  spe- 
cialists. 

AT     TOOR     SERVICE 

The  members  of  my  Congressional  office 
staff  In  Washington,  as  well  as  those  In  our 
Los  Angeles  District  Office,  are  anlxous  to 
help  you  In  any  way  they  can.  Please  con- 
tinue to  make  full  use  of  the  many  services 
available  through  our  offices  by  contacting 
us  whenever  you  feel  we  can  be  of  personal 
assistance. 


THE  BACKWARD  THREAT 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  26.  1968 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  threat  and  danger  of  a  back- 
ward reactionary  trend  was  noted  by 
columnist  Carl  T.  Rowan  in  a  recent  Is- 
sue of  the  Washington  Star. 

This  is  a  timely  warning,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  I  include  with  my  remarks: 
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A  Bold  and  Boastful  Dash  Backward 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 
some  observers  are  saying,  with  commend- 
able charity,  tha',  the  United  States  is  re- 
treating into  an  era  of  deep  conservatism. 

A  look  at  the  90th  Congress  and  the  cur- 
rent political  campaign  suggests  that  what  Is 
happening  Is  more  serious  than  that. 

Millions  of  Americans,  perhaps  a  strong 
majority,  seem  to  be  saying:  "We've  had  our 
fling  with  liberalism,  with  charity,  with  'de- 
cency.' and  all  we  got  was  new  evidence  that 
this  Is  a  cruel,  ungrateful  world.  Prom  now 
on  we  will  play  it  mean  and  tough  and  rough. 
Why  would  an  observer  conclude  that  some 
of  the  heart  has  gone  out  of  this  society,  and 
that  It  now  beckons  an  era  of  repression  and 
reaction? 

He  would  note  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  cut  the  foreign  aid  program  to 
a  point  where  the  poor  nations  of  the  world 
must  regard  It  either  a  Joke  or  an  Insult. 

He  would  observe  that  powerful  forces  in 
and  out  of  Congress  are  now  warring  on 
the  war  on  poverty,  bidding  to  douse  even  the 
faint  hope  that  has  flickered  among  America's 
26  million  poor  people. 

He  would  sense  a  reversion  to  racism  that 
Is  so  strong  that  two  presidential  candidates 
are  catering  to  It.  He  would  hear  Richard 
Nixon  promise  to  halt  even  the  present  pal- 
try efforts  to  enforce  a  14-year-old  school 
desegregation  decree  that  has  been  so  ignored, 
defied,  and  circumvented  that  it  constitutes 
a  n.itlonal  disgrace. 

He  would  note  a  growing  tendency  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  to  believe  that.  If  they 
Just  double  the  conviction  rate,  build  more 
penitentiaries,  and  grant  wider  powers  to 
more  policemen,  a  tranquil  age  of  law  and 
order  will  be  theirs. 

It  Is  not  hard  to  And  reasons  to  "Justify" 
this  shift  in  the  American  mood.  We  have 
put  perhaps  $140  billion  into  foreign 
aid  since  World  War  II  without  producing  a 
vocally  grateful  world,  shaped  In  our  image. 
We  do  find  that,  for  all  our  welfare  expendi- 
tures. America's  poor  are  Increasingly  dis- 
contended.  It  Is  true  that,  even  after  pas- 
sage of  those  civil  rights  laws  and  the  hiring 
of  a  few  black  people  at  the  front  counters. 
Negroes  are  pouring  their  anger  into  the 
streets.  Lawlessness  does  abound  In  every 
element  of  society  with  various  minorities 
threatening  to  push  it  to  the  point  of  an- 
archy. 

But  all  this  does  not  negate  the  fact  that 
the  current  American  trend  amounts  to  a 
retreat  from  respHDnslblUty.  a  rush  from  rea- 
son, a  very  dangerous  flight  from  reality. 

Consider  the  House's  45  percent  cut  In  the 
foreign  aid  budget  to  a  mere  $1.6  billion. 
This  is  Congress  kissing  off  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  reneging  on  the  promises  of  John 
F.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  Johnson.  This  is 
Americans  saying  tiiat  the  "shark"  of  the 
hemisphere  is  going  to  hoard  Its  wealth  while 
the  "sardines"  of  Latin  America  fend  for 
themselves. 

Some  day  down  the  road  that  callous  gam- 
ble may  cost  us  more  In  a  Latin  "Vietnam" 
than  what  we  have  spent  in  two  decades  of 
foreign  aid. 

And,  of  course,  what  this  says  to  Asia  and 
Africa  Is  hardly  likely  to  inspire  anyone  to 
emulate  us  or  otir  institutions. 

As  for  the  reactionary  drift  on  domestic 
matters,  one  wonders  If  any  amount  of  talk 
or  logic  can  reverse  It.  A  "threatened"  ma- 
jority Is  indulging  Itself  In  a  bellicose  flex- 
ing of  Its  muscles.  The  most  bellicose  believe 
that  they  have  no  security  except  to  repress 
those  who  symbolize  the  threat.  They  believe 
their  power  so  great  that  repression  cannot 
possibly  backfire  into  a  greater  tragedy. 

Unhappily,  the  leaders  of  this  conservative 
trend  seem  to  have  no  eye  for  history  or  the 
lessons  It  might  offer. 

Apparently  only  the  bitter  taste  of  expe- 
rience will  reveal  the  price  of  this  society's 
bold  and  boastful  dash  Into  the  past. 
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PAUL  O'DWYER  FOR  THE  U.S. 
SENATE 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  York  have  a  unique 
opportunity  to  elect  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
a  man  who  will  measure  up  to  the  high- 
est standards  of  integrity  and  perform- 
ance in  that  body,  Paul  O'Dwyer.  the 
distinguished  Democratic  candidate.  Paul 
O'Dwyer  became  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  the  U.S.  Senate  as  a  result  of 
his  victory  in  a  historic  primary,  the 
flrst  primary  used  in  the  State  for  the 
nomination  of  party  candidates  for  state- 
wide ofBce. 

Paul  O'Dwyer  is  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  bar  who  has -de- 
voted a  substantial  part  of  his  profes- 
sional life  and  a  substantial  part  of  his 
nonprofessional  interests  to  improving 
the  lot  of  the  oppressed,  the  under- 
privileged, the  alienated,  and  the  poor. 
Whenever  injustice  rears  its  ugly  head. 
Paul  O'Dwyer  is  near  by,  stripped  for 
action,  ready  to  do  battle  in  the  interests 
of  justice. 

Paul  does  not  boast  about  his  dedi- 
cated devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  under- 
privileged any  more  than  he  would  boast 
about  his  breakfast  menu.  Fighting  for 
the  underdog  is  as  much  a  necessity  of 
life  for  Paul  O'Dwyer  as  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter.  Certainly  there  is  no  secret 
about  his  aid  to  Israel,  when  the  new 
state  came  under  attack  from  the  Arabs 
immediately  after  its  creation.  The  civil 
rights  movement  has  had  no  firmer 
friend,  and.  as  Sidney  Zion,  a  perceptive 
reporter  on  the  New  York  Times  recently 
suggested,  Paul  O'Dwyer  has  handled 
civil  rights  cases  so  obscure  that  they 
did  not  rate  even  a  line  in  the  Negro 
press.  And  certainly  no  honest  union, 
seeking  to  organize  underpaid,  under- 
privileged, minority  groups  of  workers, 
need  be  concenred  about  legal  fees,  since 
Paul  O'Dwj'er  imbounded  talents  can  al- 
ways be  enlisted  in  support  of  its  or- 
ganizing efforts. 

Although  he  is  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  the  U.S.  Senate,  Paul  O'Dwyer 
has  thus  far  refused  to  endorse  the 
Democratic  national  ticket  of  Humphrey 
and  MusKiE.  Inevitably  his  failure  to  do 
so  has  brought  some  threats  of  retaliation 
from  some  Democratic  leaders  in  our 
State.  I  disagree  with  Paul  O'Dwyer's  re- 
fusal to  support  the  Humphrey -Muskie 
ticket.  Where  the  choice  is  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other 
the  likes  of  Richard  M.  Nixon  or  George 
C.  Wallace,  it  is  an  affront  to  common- 
sense  to  proclaim  neutrality  in  speech,  in 
spirit,  and  in  support. 

However,  I  disagree  sharply  with  those 
Democratic  leaders  who  either  overtly  or 
covertly  plan  such  retaliation.  Such  ac- 
tion is  clearly  offensive  to  the  policy  made 
public  by  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey and  degrades  the  choice  made  by 
the  enrolled  voters  of  our  party  in  an 
open  primary.  It  is  clear  to  me  that 
threats  of  retaliation  will  have  no  effect 
upon  Paul's  ultimate  judgment. 
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In  fact  that  is  a  thing  that  singularly 
distinguishes  Paul  O'Dwyer  from  his 
Republican  opponent.  Paul  is  ever  ready 
at  the  drop  of  a  ballot  to  sacrifice  elec- 
toral victory  on  the  altar  of  his  principles. 
In  contrast  to  Paul,  his  Republican  op- 
ponent is  involved  in  a  frenetic,  contra- 
dictory, and  schizophrenic  effort  simul- 
taneously to  engage  with  and  disengage 
from  the  Nixon-Agnew  ticket.  While 
voicing  his  support  for  the  Nixon-Agnew 
ticket,  this  Republican  Senate  candidate 
has  attacked  his  national  party  candi- 
dates in  a  manner  which  would  be  de- 
fined as  an  unfair  campaign  practice  if 
performed  by  a  Defnocrat. 

I  believe  it  imperative  for  the  Demo- 
crats in  our  State  to  unite  behind  the 
Senate  candidacy  of  Paul  O'Dwyer.  A 
imited  party  can  elect  Paul  O'Dwyer,  and 
Paul  O'Dwyer's  victory  will  carry  not  only 
New  York  State  into  the  Humphrey- 
Muskie  column  but  also  the  entire  Nation. 


•YOU  ARE  THE  SALT  OF  THE 
EARTH"— A  SERMON  BY  GUY  F. 
HERSHBERGER,  COLLEGE  MEN- 
NONITE  CHURCH.  GOSHEN.  IND . 
AUGUST  4.  1968 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RtpRESENTAHVES 
Thursday,  September  26.  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
the  privilege  last  month  of  listening  to  a 
most  thoughtful  sermon  delivered  by  a 
distinguished  religious  leader  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  Dr.  Guy  F.  Hersh- 
berger,  of  Goshen  College. 

The  sermon,  entitled  "You  Are  the  Salt 
of  the  Earth,"  was  delivered  at  the  Col- 
lege Mennonite  Church  on  August  4, 
1968. 

Tlie  text  of  the  sermon  follows : 
You  Are  the  Salt  of  the  Earth  ' 
(By  Guy  F.  Hershberger) 

Salt  Is  a  substance  necessary  for  physical 
health.  Because  of  its  Importance  ancient 
peoples  used  it  as  a  symbol  of  that  which  is 
significant  spiritually.  Salt  has  qualities  of 
cleansing,  seasoning  and  preservation  and 
thus  It  came  to  serve  as  a  symbol  for  what  Is 
healthful,  clean  and  pure,  zestful.  constant 
and  durable  In  the  spiritual  realm.  It  was 
associated  ^wnth  godly  things.  Just  as  a  foul 
smell  was-associated  with  what  Is  evil.  For 
this  reason  It  was  brought  Into  the  cult  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Salt  was  sprinkled  on  offer- 
ings to  Ood  (Lev.  2:13).  The  ancients  bathed 
newborn  babies  in  a  saline  solution.  Salt  was 
used  to  drive  away  evil  spirits.  Because  of 
Its  qualities  of  preservation,  solemn  agree- 
ments between  persons  became  binding  when 
the  parties,  aftei  making  their  pledges  to 
each  other,  sat  down  to  eat  together — bread 
and  salt.  This  is  the  covenant  of  salt  refer- 
red to  in  Numbers  18:19.  In  2  Chr.  13:5  the 
wickedness  of  Jeroboam  In  rebelling  against 
the  throne  of  David  is  decried  as  all  the 
greater  because  what  he  did  was  done  in 
violation  of  a  covenant  of  salt. 

Health,  cleansing,  seasoning,  preservation — 
these  are  qualities  associated  with  salt,  and 
these  are  the  qualities  Jesus  had  in  mind 
when  he  said  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount: 


'  A  sermon.  College  Mennonite  Church. 
Goshen.  Ind.,  Aug.  4,  1968  Text:  Mark 
9:  33-50;  Matt.  5:   13. 
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"Tou  An  the  Salt  of  the  Earth."  Jmiib  us«a 
the  ezpreaalon  In  the  context  of  ChiiatUn 
dlMlpleshlp.  A  disciple  U  a  follower  of  ChrUt, 
and  the  follower  of  Christ  must  be  salt, 
bringing  health  to  human  society. 

In  Luke  14:36-35  Jeeiis  t«lU  the  disciple* 
that  If  they  would  follow  him  they  must 
count  the  coat,  and  be  prepared  to  carry  on 
to  the  finish.  They  must  have  the  qualities 
of  endurance — the  lasting,  preserving,  con- 
■Unt  qualities  of  salt.  Por  a  church  to  be 
the  church — that  U  a  body  of  disciples — there 
must  be  harmony  and  peac«  within.  In  Mark 
9  Jesus  rebuked  the  disciples  for  their  fac- 
tionalism, and  said  "Have  salt  In  yourselves, 
and  be  at  peace  with  one  another." 

What  does  thU  mean  for  ChrtsUans  In 
Ooshen  In  10«8? 

Let  us  note  a  few  specifics  by  way  of  Il- 
lustration: 

rtrtt,  it  meant  that  when  ChrUt  calls  hit 
dUcipUs  the  Salt  of  the  Marth  he  is  confer- 
ring upon  them  an  amazing  title.  Those  first 
disciples?  A  Unie  band  of  13  men?  They  the 
healers  and  preservers  of  the  world?  Tea,  this 
little  band  of  13  men  and  every  Christian 
who  follows  in  their  train.  Yes  you  and  I. 
Insignificant  though  we  be.  But  remember, 
the  quacMty  of  salt  In  any  meal  is  never 
large.  A  {>t»ch  of  salt,  the  recipes  read — and 
It  U  this  little  pinch  that  makes  all  the 
difference  In  the  world.  As  one  cross  on 
Calvary  was  suSlclent  to  provide  salvation 
for  all  men:  as  10  righteous  men  saved  the 
ancient  city  of  Sodom:  so  small  handfuls  of 
faithful  dlscfples  in  innumerable  Instances 
have  been  the  remnant  that  rescued  society 
from  lis  own  decay.  No  matter  how  Insig- 
nificant you  may  think  you  are.  your  task  Is 
to  be  here  In  this  world  touching  the  decay- 
ing life,  there  to  heal  and  through  the  power 
of  Ood  to  redeem. 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  the  Salt  of  the 
SarthT  It  means  in  the  second  place  that  voe 
must  have  a  sound  doctrine  0/  salvation  :  Not 
a  superficial.  legalistic  view  of  the  atonement 
which  says  merely  that  ChrUt  paid  for  our 
sins,  bringing  inner  gladness  to  the  soul. 
which  Is  ours  to  enjoy,  ever  resting  sweetly 
resting,  and  leave  It  at  that.  No — the  atone- 
ment means  much  more  than  this.  It  nrwmns 
being  bom  again,  made  anew,  becoming  at- 
one with  Christ,  laboring  together  with  him. 
taking  up  our  cross  even  as  he  took  up  his 
cross,  and  following  him.  doing  his  work  in 
the  world.  To  be  the  Salt  of  the  Earth  means 
to  walk  the  way  of  the  cross,  as  Paul  de- 
scribes it  In  OalaUons  3:30:  "I  have  been 
crucified  with  Christ:  It  Is  no  longer  I  who 
live,  but  Christ  who  lives  in  me." 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  the  Salt  of  the 
Earth?  It  means  in  the  third  place  that  we 
Christians  must  be  an  evangelizing  fellow- 
ship of  believers,  working  together  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Kingdom.  The  final  In- 
struction of  Jesus  to  the  disciples  was:  Oo 
forth,  teach  all  peoples,  and  baptize  them. 
God  sent  his  Son  that  whosoever  bellevetb 
may  be  saved.  This  whosoever  Is  an  Important 
word  here.  In  New  Testament  days  the  who- 
soever meant  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  Jews 
regarded  Oentlles  as  dogs.  In  Menno  Simons' 
day  It  meant  German.  Roman,  and  Turk,  and 
in  his  day  the  Turk  was  the  symbol  of  about 
everything  that  ETuropoans  despised,  and 
made  people's  hairs  stand  on  end  about  as 
the  sound  of  the  word  cooununlst  does  to 
Americans  today 

Christians  have  trouble  learning  what  who- 
soever reaUy  means.  Three  times  Peter  on  the 
hous«  top  in  Joppa  refused  to  eat  the  animals 
which  in  a  vision  had  been  sent  for  his  meal, 
insisting  that  they  were  dirty,  until  the  Lord 
took  these  "dirty"  creatures  straight  to 
heaven,  with  the  stingliig  rebuke:  "It  Is  not 
for  you  to  call  profane  what  Ood  counts 
clean"  (Acts  10:15).  Not  until  he  had  thought 
long  and  hard  on  these  words,  and  then  had 
witnessed  the  receiving  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
by  the  Oentlles.  was  he  able  to  welcome  them 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  church  and  say: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Truly  I  perceive  that  Ood  shows  no  partUl- 
Ity.  but  in  every  nation  any  one  who  fears 
him  and  does  what  U  right  is  accepUble  to 
him"  (Acta  10:34-35).  The  obvious  lesson 
here  Is  that  whosoever  responds  to  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  today,  be  he  black  or  white,  rich  or 
poor,  or  whosoever,  is  to  be  received  Into  the 
fellowship  as  a  full  participant,  without 
distinction  or  discrimination. 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  the  Salt  of  the 
Earth?  It  means  in  the  fourth  place  that  we 
must  give  attention  to  the  weightier  matters 
of  the  law.  as  Jesus  says  In  Matthew  33 :  "Woe 
to  you  .  .  .  hypocrites!  Por  you  tithe  mint  and 
dill  and  cummin,  and  have  neglected  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law.  Justice  and 
mercy  and  faith  "  There  Is  nothing  wrong 
with  owning  property,  for  example,  but  when 
Christians  are  more  concerned  about  their 
property  fights  than  they  are  about  the 
human  and  spiritual  welfare  of  their  neigh- 
bors they  are  no  longer  the  Salt  of  the  Earth. 
A  few  years  ago  when  the  Mennonlte  Biblical 
Seminary  In  Elkhart  sold  a  building  lot  to 
a  family  whose  color  was  different  some  very 
religious  neighbors  c&me  to  protest,  even 
bringing  a  Bible  to  prove  their  case.  As  usual 
In  such  cases,  one  of  the  objections  was  that 
proiJerty  vjJues  would  come  down.  Happily, 
one  of  the  objectors  later  had  a  conversion 
experience  something  like  that  of  Peter  when 
he  had  the  vision  of  the  sheet  coming  down 
from  heaven.  Incidentally,  the  house  has 
since  been  built  on  the  lot.  the  property  Is 
well  cared  for  and  the  value  of  the  neighbor- 
ing properties  has  not  deteriorated.  We  should 
be  grateful  to  the  Seminary  for  its  refusal 
to  be  intimidated  in  the  face  of  great  opposi- 
tion ( the  Ku  Klux  Klan  at  one  point  burned 
a  cross  on  the  Seminary  grounds ) .  for  In  that 
which  they  did  here  they  were  the  Salt  of  the 
Earth.  They  did  something  to  keep  that  par- 
ticular spot  in  Elkhart  County  from  deterio- 
rating In  the  way  of  racial  hatred  and  eco- 
nomic selfiabness.  Our  property  rights  are  a 
leaser  matter  of  the  law.  The  neighbor's  hu- 
man welfars  Is  the  weightier  matter. 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  the  Salt  of  the 
Earth?  It  means  in  the  fifth  place  that  we  as 
citizens  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  must  not 
confuse  the  Kingdom  icith  some  other  kind 
of  kingdom.  Some  people  seem  to  think  the 
United  States,  or  the  American  way  of  life, 
la  the  Kingdom  of  Ood.  Or  the  capitalist 
system  Is  the  Kingdom  of  Ood.  In  Germany 
30  years  ago  there  were  some  profeaalng 
Christians  who  hailed  Hitler  as  a  Messiah 
and  Identified  the  Third  Reich  with  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  Then  since  Satan  is  the 
enemy  of  Ood.  Christians  who  are  thus  con- 
fused conclude  that  any  people  or  nation  or 
economic  system  which  Is  different  from  their 
own  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Satan.  Since 
on  the  international  scene  the  principal 
enemy  of  the  west  is  supposed  to  be  commu- 
nism they  become  emotionally  involved  In 
3  "holy  war**  against  communism,  and  before 
they  know  It  they  are  sure  everything  they 
don't  like  Is  communism  and  everybody 
whose  policies  or  program  they  don't  like  is 
a  communist.  The  State  Department  Is  full 
of  communists,  they  say.  Since  the  Supreme 
Court  has  stood  out  for  the  rights  of  black 
citizens.  It  too  is  tainted  with  communism. 
So  Earl  Warren  must  be  Impeached,  and  Abe 
Portas  must  not  become  chief  Judge.  Martin 
Luther  King  was  a  communist,  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  is  riddled  with  them, 
and  even  the  RSV  Bible,  someone  said,  means 
Russian  Standard  Version.  Absurd  as  these 
charges  are.  numerous  religious  radio  broad- 
casts councbed  In  pious  language  repeat  this 
line  so  consistently  that  many  Christian 
people  come  to  believe  It.  Recently  It  has 
been  propoaed  that  Slklutrt  County  p«rtlol- 
pate  In  a  proposed  COO — a  Council  of  Gov- 
ernments— the  merits  of  which  I  don't  pro- 
fees  to  know,  except  that  I  am  certain  the 
proposal  did  not  srlginate  in  the  Kremlin. 
But.  sure  enough,  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Ooshen  News  a  week  or  so  ago  actually 
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inquired  whether  COG  was  not  a  communist 
proposal. 

{iiny  1  say.  parenthetically,  that  a  better 
knowledge  of  what  Is  going  on  In  the  world 
might  help  people  to  get  a  more  balanced 
view  of  matters  such  as  these.  But  the  read- 
ing which  can  produce  such  knowledge  and 
such  balance  must  go  beyond  the  local  newn. 
paF>er  and  the  Readers  Digest.) 

Atheistic  communism  Is  evil  because  It  i« 
atheistic,  not  necessarily  because  Its  eco- 
nomic system  Is  different  from  oiirs.  I  per- 
sonally prefer  the  free  enterprise  system  to 
the  opposite  kind.  But  there  are  serious  evils 
In  both  systems  and  It  may  well  be  that  In 
some  societies  under  certain  conditions  some 
other  system  Is  better  than  ours  would  be  At 
any  rate,  I  don't  think  you  can  find  the  Bible 
supporting  any  one  form  of  economic  system, 
or  any  one  type  of  government,  and  certainly 
not  any  one  political  party.  The  Bible  recog- 
nizes that  In  this  world  there  must  be  govern- 
ments, that  In  this  life  people  must  have  (ood 
and  clothing  and  shelter,  and  that  Implies 
economics  of  some  kind.  But  what  form  the 
government  or  the  economy  shall  take  Is  not 
said.  It  can  take,  and  In  the  history  of  the 
world  It  has  taken,  many  forms — and  what 
the  form  Is  really  doesn't  matter.  What  does 
matter  is  that  the  people  be  Christians,  seek- 
ing first  the  Kingdom  of  God,  going  forth 
In  faith  that  whatever  else  is  necessary  will 
be  added. 

Once  we  come  to  this  way  of  thinking  we 
are  In  a  position  to  take  a  Christian  atti- 
tude toward  the  people  who  live  in  com- 
munist countries.  We  will  endeavor  to  get 
acquainted  with  them  and  when  we  do  so  we 
will  discover  that  there  are  many  Christians 
among  them,  doing  what  they  can  to  be  the 
salt  of  that  part  of  the  earth.  Then  instead 
of  fighting  these  people,  whether  in  physical 
combat  on  the  battle  field,  or  by  propaganda 
warfare  by  newspaper,  radio  or  even  from 
the  pulpit,  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  reach 
them  with  Christian  love,  to  extend  the  hand 
of  fellowship  to  those  who  are  Christians, 
and  to  win  to  Christ  those  who  are  not.  To 
this  end  we  must  dally  hold  up  in  prayer  our 
missionaries  and  relief  workers  In  Vietnam 
who  are  truly  a  Salt  of  the  Earth  In  that  un- 
happy land.  And  we  should  rejoice  that  in 
their  very  difficult  situation  they  have  refused 
to  identify  themselves  with  the  program  of 
the  American  military  and  instead  have  wit- 
nessed against  that  program — a  witness 
which  has  been  put  into  print  and  has  found 
its  way  Into  the  hands  of  administrators  and 
legislators  alike  in  our  government  In  Wash- 
ington. To  be  the  Salt  of  the  Earth  Is  not 
to  confuse  the  Kingdom  of  God  with  some 
other  kingdom,  not  even  with  the  United 
States  of  America. 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  the  Salt  of  the 
Earth?  It  means,  in  the  sixth  place,  that 
Christian  disciples  and  the  Church  must  be 
prophetic.  A  prophet  is  one  who  speaks  for 
God.  John  the  Baptist  was  a  prophet.  Jesus 
was  a  prophet,  and  more  than  a  prophet. 
Great  movements  In  the  history  of  the  church 
have  always  been  led  by  prophets — mentind 
women  who  had  a  vision  of  what  God  had  to 
say  for  their  time  and  then  went  fortk  to 
say  It.  The  Anabaptist  fathers  were  like  that. 
Walter  Rauschenbusch  says  it  this  way:  The 
Anabaptist  "communities  were  prophetic-.  .  . 
the  forerunners  of  the  modern  world.  They 
stood  against  war.  against  capital  punish- 
ment, against  slavery,  and  against  coercion 
In  matters  of  religion  before  others  thought 
of  It."  To  do  this  they  had  to  speak  out 
against  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  many  peo- 
ple who  called  themselves  Christians — just 
as  Jesus  had  to  speak  out  against  the  beliefs 
and  practices  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of 
his  day.  And.  of  course,  when  they  did  so  they 
got  into  trouble.  Jesus  recognized  It  when  he 
said  a  prophet  Is  not  honored  In  his  own 
country.  They  finally  put  Jesus  to  death  and 
also  most  of  his  13  disciples.  The  same  thing 
happened  on  a  large  scale  in  the  sixteenth 
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century.  And  there  may  even  be  a  few  per- 
sons in  our  audience  this  morning  who  found 
themselves  at  least  In  the  military  guard 
bouse,  If  not  In  Leavenworth  federal  prison, 
during  World  War  I  when  as  conscientious 
objectors  they  stood  out,  and  spoke  out, 
against  the  evil  of  war. 

So  we  must  recognize  that  the  role  of  the 
prophet  Is  not  always  easy.  Martin  Luther 
King  and  Robert  Kennedy  were  assassinated 
because  they  spoke  out  against  the  evils  of 
their  day.  Name  whom  you  will  among  the 
prominent  Americans  who  have  suffered  vio- 
lent death  in  the  past  decade  and  everyone 
I  think  was  a  person  who  had  spoken  out 
against  something  in  our  society  which  he 
believed  to  be  wrong  and  needed  to  be 
changed.  A  few  may  have  been  mistaken 
as  to  what  was  right.  But  the  great  major- 
ity. I  believe,  were  speaking  against  specific 
evils  which  needed  to  be  spoken  against. 

As  Christians  we  must  maintain  a  pro- 
phetic voice  for  that  which  God  would  have 
us  proclaim.  And  we  must  not  be  deterred 
by  fear  lest  some  people  be  disturbed  by 
what  we  do  or  say.  There  Is  always^e  temp- 
tation to  shrink  from  opposition  and  be 
content  to  simply  "mind  our  own  business." 
The  early  Quakers  were  noted  for  their  pro- 
phetic witness,  carrying  on  what  they  called 
the  Lamb's  war."  (The  Lamb's  war  Is  a 
spiritual,  not  a  carnal  war).  But  the  time 
came  when  Quakers  grew  weary  In  well  do- 
ing and  when,  as  one  of  their  historians 
says,  their  religion  instead  of  being  a  delight 
to  the  Christian,  became  "an  awful  duty." 
Then  when  some  of  them  felt  the  Spirit 
moving  them  back  Into  the  Lamb's  war  again 
the  complacent  London  Yearly  Meeting  coun- 
seled them  to  "study  to  be  quiet  and  mind 
your  own  business,  remembering  that  the 
spiritual  Jerusalem  Is  a  quiet  habitation. 
.  ■•  Now  I  doubt  If  It  is  possible  to  find 
any  New  Testament  teaching  that  we  are 
to  mind  our  own  business.  Jesus  had  to  tell 
even  Joseph  and  Mary  that  he  had  to  be 
about  his  Father's  business — not  his  own — 
and  so  must  we.  If  we  are  to  be  the  Salt  of 
the  Earth. 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  the  Salt  of  the 
Earth?  It  means  in  the  seventh  place  that 
m  1966  we  must  do  and  say  something  about 
the  climate  of  violence  in  which  we  live 
today  m  our  country.  This  is  not  going  to 
be  easy  because  the  American  people  have 
spent  350  years  building  up  this  climate. 
Read  John  A.  Lapp's  article  in  the  August 
Christian  Living  to  see  what  I  mean.  Even 
children's  stories  of  the  first  Thanksgiving 
Day  In  Colonial  Massachusetts  are  illustrated 
with  pictures  of  pious  Puritan  preachers 
walking  to  church  with  muskets  flung  over 
their  shoulders.  Prom  Puritan  Massachusetts 
to  the  gold  mining  operations  at  Sutters 
Mill  In  CaUfomia  the  American  frontiers- 
men shot  their  way  across  the  land,  killing 
the  Indians  and  the  animals  which  fed  them, 
and  keeping  order  not  by  law  but  by  the 
self-appointed  vigilante  with  his  six-shooter. 
The  Toronto  Globe  said  recently  that  the 
Americans  pushed  across  the  wilderness  fron- 
tier ahead  of  the  law,  and  the  law  has  never 
quite  caught  up  with  them,  even  now.  It  is 
good,  now  and  then,  to  read  what  other 
peoples  have  to  say  about  us. 

A  hundred  years  ago  Oomellua  Vanderbllt 
declared  he  could  not  build  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  and  pay  any  attention  to 
the  laws  of  New  York.  Ku  Klux  Klansmen 
ride  at  night  even  in  our  time  to  destroy 
churches  and  men  who  stand  for  the  right. 
We  live  in  a  free-wheeling,  indlvlduallBtic 
gun  culture  which  assuxnes  that  ownership 
of  guns  is  a  basic  htmian  right  like  the  right 
to  food,  health,  happiness,  or  freedom  of 
religion.  Pick-up  trucks  have  their  gunracka. 
Toy  counters  at  Woolworths  are  loaded  with 
?uns  and  tanks  for  the  training  of  our  chil- 
dren In  the  art  of  violence.  Small  boys  must 
be  fitted  out  with  cowl>oy  suits  and  at  least 
two  gxins  In  the  bolsters.  Until  the  Houston 
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baseball  players  became  Astronauts  they 
were  Colts.  I  had  always  thought  the  colts 
In  whose  honor  they  were  named  were  horses 
until  I  visited  Hotiston  one  time  and  learned 
that  they  were  Colt  revolvers. 

Now  when  the  public  Is  becoming  aroused 
about  this  gun  culture  the  gun  lobby  is 
doing  its  best  to  prevent  legislation  for  the 
registration  and  control  of  guns,  and  some 
are  arguing  piously  that  such  would  be  un- 
constitutional because  the  second  amend- 
ment says:  "A  well-regulated  mlUtla  being 
necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  state,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
shall  not  be  Infringed."  Would  they  have  us 
believe  that  a  gun  In  the  bands  of  Sirhan 
Sirhan,  James  Earl  Ray,  or  Lee  Harvey  Os- 
wald constitutes  a  well-regulated  militia? 
Who  needs  a  gun  anyway?  And  whoever  does, 
who  is  he  that  he  should  object  to  Its  regis- 
tration? Who  is  the  congressman  so  remiss 
in  his  duty  as  to  fall  to  support  such  neces- 
sary elementary  steps  for  bringing  order  out 
of  this  chaotic  situation?  And  finally,  who  Is 
the  Christian,  who  is  the  Mennonlte,  who 
does  not  feel  moved  to  prophesy  to  his  rep- 
resentative In  Congress  concerning  this  se- 
rious matter?  Happily  the  congressmen  of 
the  third  and  fourth  Indisuia  districts  voted 
in  favor  of  the  mild  bill  recently  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  restricting  a 
bit  the  mall  order  sale  of  arms  (although  not 
all  Indiana  congressmen  did  so).  But  this  is 
not  enough,  and  Congress  should  be  urged 
to  do  more. 

Then  there  is  the  television  with  Its 
scenes  of  violence  not  fit  for  children  to  see. 
In  the  home  where  I  grew  up — and  in  which 
my  children  grew  up — guns  were  never  In- 
cluded In  the  play  equipment,  but  I  don't 
know  whether  this  could  have  been  said  if 
these  families  had  grown  up  in  the  TV  age. 
Por  this  reason  I  think  Christians  in  this 
TV  age  have  an  obligation  to  pester  the  TV 
industry  and  the  governmental  agencies 
which  regulate  it  until  its  progj;ams  cease 
to  display  violence  and  to  feed  the  gun  cul- 
ture of  our  time.  The  TV  and  the  mass  media 
are  In  need  of  a  generous  dose  of  salt  sup- 
plied by  Christian  people. 

WHAT   ir   SALT   LOSES   ITS   SAVOtJB? 

Now  Just  a  word  about  salt  losing  its 
savour.  What  does  this  mean?  Chemists  tell 
me  that  genuine  salt — pure,  unadulterated 
salt — never  deteriorates.  It  always  keeps  its 
saltness.  Never  loses  Its  savour.  In  ancient 
times,  however,  when  salt  was  scarce  and 
costly,  dishonest  merchants  adulterated  their 
salt  with  other  substances.  Then  when  the 
salt  leached  out  of  the  mixture  what  was 
left  was  no  salt  at  all.  So  when  Jesus  spoke 
of  salt  losing  its  savour  he  was  talking  about 
the  counterfeit  residue  which  remained  after 
the  real  stuff  was  gone. 

Christians  are  the  Salt  of  the  Earth,  placed 
here  for  its  preservation  and  health.  This 
morning  we  have  noted  Just  a  few  of  the 
many  things  in  our  world  today  to  which 
some  Christian  salt  needs  to  be  applied.  Are 
we  getting  It  done?  If  not  what  does  this 
mean?  Does  It  not  mean  that  we  are  but 
counterfeit  residue?  That  we  are  of  no  earthly 
good — and  If  not  then  of  no  heavenly  use 
either.  Jesus  puts  It  In  pretty  plain  words: 
"It  Is  no  good  for  the  soil  or  for  the  manure 
pile:  It  Is  thrown  away.  Listen,  then.  If  you 
have  ears!" 

SALT   MAKKS   FOR   A    GOOD  TASTZ 

One  final  word:  Salf^trthe  food  makes 
for  a  good  taste.  Christians  who  are  the  Salt 
of  the  Earth  leave  a  good  taste  wherever  they 
go.  "Let  your  speech  always  be  gracious,  sea- 
soned with  salt,"  says  Paul  (Col.  4:6).  To  be 
the  Salt  of  the  Earth  la  not  to  open  ugly 
wounds  and  run  In  the  salt  with  sandpaper. 
It  is  not  to  go  about  with  a  sour-puss,  long 
face,  hanging  crepe  on  every  door.  Por  peo- 
ple over  60  it  Is  not  to  assume  the  role  of 
super-critic,  censuring  and  decrying  every- 
thing younger  generations  are  doing.  This 
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is  a  temptation  of  older  people,  especially  If 
In  their  own  best  days  they  had  over-rated 
their  own  Indlspensabllity.  It  might  help 
those  of  us  over  60  to  remember  now  and 
then  that  Jesus  was  only  33  when  he  died. 
That  Martin  Luther  was  34  when  he  nailed 
his  95  theses  on  the  Wittenberg  door.  That 
Conrad  Grebel  founded  the  Anabaptist  move- 
ment at  27.  That  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  at  33.  That  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  became  the  leader  of  black 
America  at  27.  That  Robert  Kennedy  died  at 
42.  That  John  F.  Funk  founded  the  Herald 
of  Truth  at  28.  That  Daniel  Kauffman  was 
an  organizer  and  first  moderator  of  the  Men- 
nonlte General  Conference  at  33.  That  Har- 
old S.  Bender  launched  the  Mennonite  Quar- 
terly Review  on  the  road  to  the  recovery  of 
the  Anabaptist  vision  at  29.  That  It  was 
young  conscientious  objectors  under  30  In 
the  army  camps  of  1918  who  by  their  stead- 
fast faith  paved  the  way  for  the  kind  of 
recognition  which  COs  enjoy  today.  And  that 
the  500  to  1,000  Mennonites  presently  en- 
gaged in  Pax  and  voluntary  service  through- 
out the  world  are  for  the  most  part  under  30. 
Indeed,  one  Is  tempted  to  ask  whether  the 
earth  would  not  have  the  benefit  of  more 
Christian  salt  than  is  now  the  case  If  only 
there  were  a  higher  proportion  of  younger 
persons  In  positions  of  leadership. 

But  this  Salt  of  the  Earth  btisiness  also  has 
something  to  say  to  those  who  are  under  30. 
They  also  must  have  salt  with  savour  which 
leaves  a  good  taste.  Young  cynics  who  scoff 
at  their  elders  and  decry  everything  done  by 
those  past  35  are  doing  serlotis  harm  to  their 
own  usefulness,  and  are  themselves  well  on 
the  road  to  becoming  sour-puss  old  men,  salt 
without  savour.  Go  down  the  roll  of  young 
Mennonites  In  history  called  a  few  moments 
ago  and  see  how  they  operated.  They  worked 
with  their  elders.  They  were  laborers  together 
with  those  who  had  gone  before.  They  were 
established  In  the  faith.  They  drew  their  In- 
spiration from  the  Bible  and  the  heroes  of 
the  Christian  faith  down  through  the 
centuries. 

As  one  CO  under  30  in  World  War  I  put 
it:  "I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  seeking 
martyrdom.  ...  I  want  to  go  out  Into  the 
world  and  make  use  of  what  little  talent  I 
may  have  acquired  by  long  and  laborious 
study.  But  ...  I  dare  not  purchase  these 
things  at  the  price  of  eternal  condemnation. 
I  know  the  teaching  of  Christ  my  Saviour. 
He  taught  us  ...  to  love  our  enemies,  to 
bless  them  that  curse  us,  and  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  us.  .  .  .  We  would  Indeed  be  hypo- 
crites and  base  traitors  to  our  profession  if  we 
would  be  unwilling  to  bear  the  taunts  and 
Jeers  of  a  sinful  world,  and  Its  Imprisonment, 
and  torture  or  death,  rather  than  to  par- 
ticipate in  war  and  military  service.  We  know 
that  obedience  to  Christ  will  gain  for  us  the 
glorious  prize  of  eternal  life.  We  cannot  yield, 
we  cannot  compromise,  we  must  suffer." 

If  the  present  generation  under  30  is  to 
make  its  contribution  as  the  Salt  of  the  Earth 
It  must  draw  Its  inspiration  from  the  same 
source  that  the  author  of  this  statement  drew 
his — not  from  the  flower  children  of  San 
Francisco,  nor  from  the  so-called  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society,  nor  from  the  ex- 
tremists of  Berkeley  and  Morningside  Heights. 
The  reformer  too  must  have  salt  which  has 
kept  Its  taste.  And  when  he  speaks  it  will  be 
with  words  of  wisdom,  seasoned  with  salt,  so 
that  even  his  enemies  will  Inwardly  like  him 
even  while  outwardly  disagreeing  with  him. 
Salt  gives  zest  to  food.  Joy  to  the  common 
affairs  of  the  day,  the  zest  of  serenity?^  tmst, 
of  worship.  May  our  thoughts,  our  speech, 
and  our  acts,  whether  we  are  under  30,  over 
60,  or  in  between,  always  be  gracious,  sea- 
soned with  salt,  80  that  we  may  know  what  Is 
proper  to  say  and  how  to  say  It  on  every  oc- 
casion. You  are  the  Salt  of  the  Earth,  but  if 
the  salt  has  lost  its  savour,  wherewith  shall 
It  be  salted?  Amen. 
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OUTLOOK 


•      HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATTVES 

Thursday.  September  26.  19S8 
Mr.    BOW     Mr.    Speaker,    Interest    is 
gtrowlng  rapidly  in  the  Issues  raised  by 
the  proposed  PAA  order  to  restrict  the 
use  of  some  of  our  major  airports. 

Businessmen  in  my  district  are  con- 
cerned and  the  economic  repercussions 
will  be  felt  throughout  the  country  if 
these  proposals  are  finally  approved. 

To  further  enlighten  those  who  are 
Interested  in  the  issue.  I  include  in  the 
Rkcord  an  editorial  from  Pilot,  the  mag- 
azine of  the  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots 
Association,  and  an  article  from  the  same 
magazine  which  relates  to  the  recent 
testimony  of  J.  B.  Hartranft.  Jr..  presi- 
dent of  AOPA.  before  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee. 

Both  the  editorial  and  the  article  con- 
tain    "worthwhile      suggestions      which 
should  be  considered  carefully  in  connec- 
tion with  the  PAA  proposals. 
The  editorial  and  article  follow: 

Outlook 
In  a  few  months  there  will  be  a  new  Pres- 
ident and  Administration  In  Washington. 
So  far  as  general  aviation  Is  concerned,  we 
hope  that  will  Include  the  Department  of 
Transportation  But  a  new  EKDT  secretary 
might  replace  the  socialized  transportation 
notions  of  an  Alan  Boyd  with  Just  another 
equally  uninformed  or  unconcerned  DOT 
bead.  The  basic  danger  remains:  civil  avia- 
tion cannot  be  subverted  to  the  whims  and 
notions  of  unqualified  men  It  Is  far  too 
complex,  dynamic  and  fast-moving  to  be 
toyed  with  by  bureaucrats. 

We've  always  bad  our  problems  with  the 
PAA  and  Its  predecessor  organizations,  but 
the  majority  of  PAA  officials  with  whom  we 
dealt  seemed  to  understand  what  we  were 
talking  about.  E:ven  though  general  aviation 
has  survived  and  grown  in  essentially  a  hos- 
tile, pro-airline  atmosphere.  It  has  grown 
nevertheless,  and  to  an  extent  unequaled 
elsewhere  on  earth.  But  to  subvert  civil  avia- 
tion to  the  rule  of  disinterested  men  from 
the  world  of  shipping,  railroading  or  high- 
ways, political  appointees,  or  learned  the- 
orists from  the  haUs  of  Ivy.  Is  dangerous. 
Congress  Itself  recognized  this  in  1968  when 
It  finally  removed  the  PAA  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  made  it  an  Independ- 
ent agency.  But  It's  now  back  under  a  non- 
avlatlon  authority,  and  Is  In  Just  as  much 
trouble  as  would  be  the  U.S  Treasury  under 
the  control  of  an  expert  in  animal  husbandry. 
For  once,  the  PAA  Itself  needs  help  and 
understanding.  Our  emotions  are  mixed,  of 
course:  the  hoetlle  climate  In  which  general 
aviation  has  grown  has  been  nurtured  largely 
by  the  PAA.  But  today,  they  can't  even  make 
their  own  policy.  Disinterested  as  they  have 
been  In  the  past,  the  PAA  would  never  have 
turned  the  airspace,  airports  and  air  naviga- 
tion facilities  over  to  the  commercial  air- 
lines as  DOT  Secretary  Boyd  and  his  bright 
young  theorist.  Cecil  Mackey.  Is  trying  to  do. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  PAA  has  actually 
been  exhibiting  a  little  more  understanding 
of  general  aviation  In  recent  years.  Ironi- 
cally, much  of  this  has  come  In  the  regime 
of  a  nonflylng  ex-Alr  Porce  general.  "Bozo" 
McKee.  Now  he  has  resigned  suddenly,  with 
the  usual  platitudinous  exchange  of  letters 
with  the  White  House.  If  the  low  morale  of 
the  rest  of  the  PAA  Is  any  Indicator.  McKee 
probably  resigned  out  of  sheer  disgust  with 
DOT  machinations. 
With    Mr.    Boyd's    testimony    before    the 
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Monroney  Committee  now  on  the  public 
record.  Ifs  clear  that  general  aviation  Is  of 
no  Interest  or  concern  to  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration Once  Mr  Boyd  is  replaced.  It 
can  very  well  be  with  a  man  equally  as 
dangerous,  with  the  PAA  helpless  In  his 
hands  as  well.  We  can  only  conclude  what 
AOPAs  testimony  advocated  before  Mon- 
roney: return  the  PAA  to  an  independent 
status. 

At  this  moment,  general  aviation's  future 
Is  not  bright  If  Secretary  Boyd  has  his  way. 
we're  going  to  be  forced  to  pay  great  sums 
for  facilities  we  have  never  required,  nor  do 
we  now  Various  'safety"  rules  are  In  the 
works  to  restrict  general  aviation,  and  give 
almost  unrestrained  priority  to  the  airlines. 

But  general  aviation  Is  fighting  back  Indi- 
viduals in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  making 
their  thoughts  and  wishes  known  to  their 
members  of  Congress  At  this  point,  with  the 
DOT  having  made  the  Administration's  posi- 
tion clear,  we  have  little  to  lose  There  Is  the 
usual  loose  talk  about  the  "emergency  need" 
for  expanded  funds  to  ease  the  congestion  on 
the  Air  Traffic  Control  system  However,  over 
90'"  of  general  aviation  could  continue  to 
operate  If  the  whole  IPR  system  was  shut 
down.  Every  major  airport  from  Los  Angeles 
to  New  York  could  bog  down  and  collapse 
and  general  aviation  would  still  be  able  to 
operate,  while  the  airlines  would  not 

AOPA,  and  other  general  aviation  spokes- 
men, have  now  taken  what  Is  virtually  a 
unanimous  stand  on  principle  The  DOT  Is 
trying  to  ram  Its  destructive  proposals 
through  Congress  before  this  session  ad- 
journs. But  key  members  of  Congress  now 
are  aware  of  this  opposition,  and  they  don't 
appear  to  be  ready  to  accept  the  DOT-alr- 
Unes  thesis  that  this  Is  an  emergency. 

Paced  with  a  hostile  DOT,  at  this  Juncture 
general  aviation  has  nothing  to  lose  by  con- 
tinuously and  repeatedly  opposing  their 
high-handed  proposals  right  to  the  end  of 
this  session  of  Congress. 

We've  Had  Enotjoh  of  DOT 

Two  years  ago  the  U.S.  Congress  was  con- 
sidering establishment  of  an  Executlv"  De- 
partment of  Trarisportatlon  as  a  super- 
agency  responsible  for  all  modes  of  travel 
in  this  country.  At  the  time,  many  aviation 
organizations  In  particular  either  strongly 
opposed  or  voiced  reservations  about  the 
wisdom  of  Including  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  as  an  element  of  that  department. 
They  recalled  too  well  the  short  shrift  civil 
aviation  had  received  for  so  many  years  un- 
der the  Department  of  Commerce  before 
being  accorded  a  comparative  first  class  citi- 
zenship by  passage  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958 

Now,  after  a  little  more  than  a  year  of 
watching  pre-1958  treatment  of  general  avia- 
tion revisited,  at  least  two  major  representa- 
tives of  that  segment  of  civil  aeronautics 
want  out. 

Testifying  before  the  Aviation  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  recently.  AOPA  President  J,  B. 
Hartranft.  Jr..  called  for  reestabllshment  of 
PAA  as  an  Independent  Federal  agency,  de- 
claring: "We  have  had  more  than  enough  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation."  That  at- 
titude *aa  also  expressed  during  the  same 
subcommittee  hearing  by  Prank  Kingston 
Smith  (AOPA  124393).  executive  director  of 
the  National  Aviation  Trades  Association, 
which  represents  about  500  leading  fixed-base 
operators  from  throughout  the  country. 

The  subject  of  and  reason  for  the  hearings 
were  the  complex.  Interwoven  Issues  of  air- 
port development,  airways  modernization  and 
user  charges.  The  fllntstone  that  sparked  the 
demand  was  comprised  of  Increasing  pres- 
sures being  brought  by  DOT  that  appear  to 
be  designed  to  tax  and  regtUate  general  avia- 
tion either  out  of  existence  or  Into  a  state 
of  regression.  Those  pressures  were  overtly 
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manifested  by  two  propoeed  pieces  of  legis- 
lation fostered  within  DOT  (see  July  Pilot. 
page  25)  and  by  statements  made  by  DOT 
Secretary  Alan  S.  Boyd  at  the  Senate  Hear- 
ings. 

Boyd  and  other  Executive  Department  of- 
ficials. In  response  to  a  Presidential  procla- 
mation, have  been  contending  that  civil  avia- 
tion Is  a  'special  benefit"  and  that  the  users 
of  it  therefore  should  foot  the  cost  almost 
entirely  for  the  Government  to  provide  the 
airways  system.  They  have  claimed — with  in- 
creasing frequency  and  loudness — that  only 
the  alrlln"s  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the 
system,  while  general  aviation  sneaks  In  for 
a  free  ride  Therefore,  they  have  proposed 
to  Increase  fuel  taxes  for  general  aviation 
to  an  ultimate  10  cents  a  gallon  and  are 
openly  encouraging  airports  to  Institute 
landing   fees   against   private   aircraft. 

At  the  same  time  they  clalrn  that  general 
aviation  still  would  contribute  less  to  the 
cost  of  the  airways  system  than  the  airlines. 
so  the  general  aviation  segment  would  re- 
ceive even  less  consideration  for  the  pro- 
p>osed  additional  tax  burden  than  It  receives 
under  the  existing  tax  structure. 

"Nonsense,"  Hartranft  told  the  Senate 
Aviation  Subcommittee.  General  aviation  is 
the  only  segment  of  U.S.  aviation  that  is 
paying  its  way  and  more.  "Consider  these 
facts,  '  he  said: 

"The  airlines  enjoy  a  protected  market  to 
prevent  destructive  competition  but  they  pav 
nothlns;  lor  this  protection;  no  commercial 
activity  In  general  aviation  enjoy  the  same 
privilege. 

"The  entire  operation  of  the  CUil  Aero- 
nautics Board  is  for  the  mutual  protection 
of  the  airlines  and  their  customers,  but 
neither  pays  to  support  the  operation.  Gen- 
eral aviation  does  not  even  have  an  equiva- 
lent source  of  statistical  Information  but  as 
a  general  taxpayer,  supports  CAB's  exist- 
ence. 

"NACA  and  NASA  aeronautical  rese.irrh 
and  development  efforts  have  responded  al- 
most exclusively  to  space,  military  and  .ilr- 
llne  demands:  the  attention  to  general  avia- 
tion has  been  microscopic.  The  general  tax- 
payer has  supported  It  all. 

"The  airlines  have  a  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram: general  aviation  has  none. 

"The  airlines  have  a  supersonic  aircraft 
development  program  largely  supported  by 
the  general  taxpayer;  general  aviation  has 
nothing  remotely  comparable. 

"All  airlines  have  received,  and  many  still 
receive,  operating  subsidy  at  general  tax- 
payer expense;  general  aviation  has  never 
had  such  assistance. 

"For  years  the  airlines  have  had  some 
guaranteed  Income  from  mall  pay;  only  re- 
cently have  air  taxis  been  able  to  penetrate 
this  market.  The  rest  of  general  aviation  has 
nothing  comparable. 

"Because  of  operating  subsidies,  alrllni 
customers  have  been  able  to — and  on  local 
service  airlines  still  can — purchase  trans- 
portation at  less  than  the  full  cost  thereof: 
general  aviation  users  have  always  paid  The 
full  cost  of  their  transportation. 

"Where  landing  fees  are  charged  to  both 
parties,  the  airlines  pay  at  lower  rates  than 
most  general  aviation  due  to  the  operation 
of  mlnlmums  and  the  allocation  to  general 
aviation  users  of  costs  caused  by  airlines. 

"The  airlines  generally  do  not  pay  the 
state  tax  burdens  for  aircraft  registration, 
airman  licensing  and  fuel  excises;  general 
aviation  does  pay. 

"The  airlines  have  not  built  and  main- 
tained a  single  airport  for  their  own  or  pub- 
lic use;  general  aviation  has  done  so  In  6,296 
cases. 

"The  airlines  pay  less  In  Federal  fuel  ex- 
cise taxes  than  does  general  aviation. 

"General  aviation  provides  all  the  revenue 
at  the  thousands  of  airports  not  served  by 
the  airlines.  Even  at  thcsse  621  airports  served 
by  the  airlines  upon  which  we  have  been  able 
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to  get  the  data   .   .   .   general   aviation  pro- 
vides from  22 "il  to  63';   of  the  revenue. 

"The  cost  of  goods  and  services  bought  by 
general  aviation  on  the  airport  Includes  a 
substantial  percentage  for  the  airport  land- 
lord 

"General  aviation  makes  relatively  few  de- 
mands upon  the  airways  system  In  propor- 
tion to  Its  hours  of  flying;  the  exact  reverse 
of  the  airline  caae 

■Those  who  say  general  aviation  does  not 
pay  Its  way  and  cite  figures  to  prove  It  are 
using  mathematics  to  confuse  rather  than 
reveal  the  truth.  We  do,  can  and  will  pay  our 
way  In  our  own  time." 

AOPA  has  pointed  out  repeatedly  that  the 
"share  of  airways  costs"  Boyd  claims  la  paid 
by  the  airlines  is  fallacious  In  reality,  the 
airlines  contribute  nothing  from  their  op- 
erating revenues,  other  than  two  cents  a 
gallon  on  aviation  gasoline  used  In  the  com- 
paratively few  piston-engine  aircraft  still 
used  m  scheduled  air  carriers  operations.  Jet 
fuel  Is  tax-free.  Even  the  two  cents  a  gallon 
now  paid  on  avgas  by  the  airlines  would  be 
eliminated  under  the  DOT-advanced  pro- 
posals. 

Bovd's  own  callous  disregard  for  general 
Hvi.itlon  was  reemphaslzed  when  lie  told  the 
Senate  subcommittee:  ""The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  greater  Interest  in  promoting  the 
emciency  of  the  common  carrier  system  of  air 
transportation  than  It  does  In  promoting 
private  air  transportation  and,  where  a  choice 
must  be  made,  the  common  carrier  system 
will  receive  preference." 

All  Indications  since  the  birth  of  DOT  are 
that  the  choice  was  an  immediate  one.  In 
;i  shortsighted,  arbitrary  manner.  Boyd  and 
Company  have  chosen  to  neglect  or  discount 
the  economic,  cultural  and  other  contribu- 
tions general  aviation  makes  to  the  thou- 
sands of  communities  it  serves.  In  AOPA's 
opinion. 

The  Senate  Aviation  Subcommittee  Is 
chaired  by  Sen.  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney  of  Okla- 
homa, who  reportedly  bridled  at  some  aspects 
of  the  two  legislative  proposals  submitted  by 
Bovd.  The  recent  hearings  of  the  subcom- 
mittee In  fact  may  have  been  partially  elic- 
ited as  a  result  of  those  proposals 

Sen  Monroney  Is  not  altogether  averse  to 
the  concept  of  user  charges.  Apparently,  how- 
ever, he  took  exception  to  features  of  the 
DOT'S  proposed  bills  that  would  severely  re- 
strict Federal  financial  participation  in  air- 
port development  programs  and  that  would 
Irrevocably  rule  out  establishment  of  a  trust 
find  to  finance  such  programs. 

During  the  recent  hearings.  Sen.  Monroney 
claimed  that  he  had  conducted  a  poll  of  all 
pilots  residing  in  Oklahoma  which  Indicated 
the  majority  favored  user  charges.  An  AOPA 
survey  was  made  In  that  same  state  last 
ntonth.  (See  accompanying  article,  "APOA 
Polls  Oklahoma   Pilots   On   User   Charges.'") 

The  Aviation  Subcommittee  Issued  a  report 
earlier  this  year  (see  March  Pilot,  page  31) 
as  a  result  of  hearings  concerning  airport 
problems  and  safety  that  were  held  last  sum- 
mer. That  report  understood  the  apparent 
need  for  accelerated  and  expanded  Federal 
p.irtlcipatlon  to  bring  about  the  earliest  pos- 
sible completion  of  a  national  system  of  air- 
ports; Immediate  steps  to  alleviate  conges- 
tion In  the  few  terminal  areas  where  It 
exi.sts;  and  establishment  of  a  trust  fund  pro- 
gram to  partly  finance  the  many  facets  of 
the  overall  aviation  picture  where  Sen.  Mon- 
roney and  others  believe  a  crisis  situation 
hns  transpired. 

The  Senator  appears  to  be  wedded  to  the 
trust  fund  concept  and,  despite  controvert- 
ing testimony  offered  at  both  public  hear- 
ir»gs  conducted  by  his  subcommittee,  he 
teems  to  believe  that  the  user  charge  ap- 
proach offers  the  only  means  to  achieve  it. 
Following  the  most  recent  hearings.  Sen. 
Monroney  Immediately  drafted  a  bill  that 
reportedly  refiected  a  compromise  between 
his  committee's  earlier  report  and  the  DOT 
proposals.   It  also  allegedly  contained   some 
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of  the  recommendations  made  by  AOPA  and 
others,  however. 

A  week  after  the  hearings,  the  full  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  favorably  reported  a 
Bin  (S.  3641)  to  establish  an  airways-airport 
trtist  fund,  double  the  size  of  the  present 
Federal  Airport  Aid  F>rogram  (FAAP),  and 
provide  a  %\  billion  guaranteed  loan  program 
for  terminal  area  developments.  The  commit- 
tee recommended  establishment  of  passenger 
ticket  taxes  of  8'"<  .  air  freight  taxes  of  5'"^. 
and  excise  taxes  of  seven  cents  a  gallon  on 
all  general  aviation  fuel  for  a  period  of  five 
years  to  support  the  trust  fund.  Each  year. 
$150,000,000  of  the  trust  fund  would  go  for 
50-50  matching  grants  for  airport  develop- 
ment. Another  8250.000  000  would  go  for 
capital  Investments  in  airways  facilities.  Any- 
thing remaining  In  the  fund  would  go  to 
offset  operating  costs  of  the  airways.  Trust 
fund  revenues  could  be  expected  to  be  short 
of  the  amounts  required  for  all  of  these  pur- 
poses, so  some  appropriations  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  still  would  be  required  to  carry 
out  the  program. 

The  bin  also  calls  for  a  cost  allocation  sur- 
vey to  be  made  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  findings  to  be  reported  to 
the  Congress  within  two  years.  The  bill  di- 
rects that  the  Secretary  shall  consult  fully 
with  and  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
views  of  the  users  of  the  system." 

In  conducting  the  hearings.  Sen.  Monroney 
left  the  Implication  that  he  felt  too  much 
time  and  energy  were  being  expended  by  gen- 
eral aviation  and  airline  Interests  In  claw- 
ing at  one  another's  throats.  On  numerous 
occasions  in  the  past  he  has  demonstrated 
with  both,  declaring  that  they  face  a  com- 
mon crisis,  soluble  only  through  cooperation, 
compromise  and  the  advancement  of  positive 
ideas. 

AOPA  does  not  argue  with  the  need  for 
positive  Ideas.  In  his  statement,  Hartranft 
advanced  14  new  recommendations  as  well 
as  reiterating  nine  previously  offered  sugges- 
tions that  AOPA  believes  would.  In  the  long 
run.  prove  mutually  beneficial  to  all  seg- 
ments of  aviation  and  the  national  Interest. 

AOPA's  latest  recommendations  were  that: 

1.  A  grant  In  aid  program  for  airport  de- 
velopment should  be  authorized  at  a  level 
of  $100,000,000  annually  for  the  next  10  years. 

2.  Complete  development  aid  should  be 
given  only  for  the  first  3,500  feet  of  each 
paved  and  lighted  runway  and  associated 
taxiways,  ramps  and  land  for  public  use 
airports. 

3.  Improvements  to  existing  airports  that 
already  meet  the  development  standards 
above  should  take  second  priority  on  a  50  ^c 
matching  fund  basis. 

4.  Conditions  Imposed  on  development  aid 
should  include  granting  of  tax  relief  for  pub- 
lic use  portions  of  privately  owned,  public 
use  airports;  release  of  land  not  required  for 
common  public  use  to  fee  simple  ownership 
on  publicly  owned  airports;  provision  by 
states  of  aeronautical  counterparts  to  the 
highway  department;  alrpKjrt  planning  and 
design  that  emphasizes  parallel  runway  de- 
velopment as  a  solution  to  congestion  relief 
and  utility  enhancement;  and  provision  of 
lease  terms  to  concessionaires  that  would 
allow  them  to  amortize  their  capital  invest- 
ments over  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

5.  A  (1  billion  revolving  loan  program  with 
interest  rates  at  Treasury  levels  should  be 
established  to  accelerate  development  of  pub- 
lic use  airports. 

6.  Loans  should  be  available  to  both  pub- 
lic and  private  owners  of  public  use  airports 
without  conditions  other  than  that  they 
be  for  the  enlargement  or  Improvement  of 
runways,  taxiways.  ramps,  terminal  build- 
ings, access  roads  and  similar  essential  facili- 
ties for  public  use  In  common;  that  they  be 
maintained  for  public  use  for  a  period  of  30 
years;  and  that  adequate  security  be  pro- 
vided. 

7.  Conditions  restrictive  of  traffic,  in  the 
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form  of  required  landing  fees  or  other  spe- 
cific charges,  "prime  time"  charges,  prohibi- 
tions of  certain  kinds  of  classes  of  traffic  r.nd 
similar  measures  should  be  strictly  pro- 
hibited. 

8.  The  principle  of  "first  come,  first  served" 
in  airport  traffic  acceptance  should  be  clearly 
declared. 

9.  Administration  of  the  programs  should 
be  vested  In  the  FAA  Administrator,  not  the 
DOT  Secretary. 

10.  Rather  than  doing  so  much  planning 
and  planning  control  at  the  Federal  level, 
these  matters  should  be  left  to  state  and  local 
authorities  who  are  going  to  have  to  live 
with  the  completed  projects. 

11.  Establishment,  maintenance.  Improve- 
ment and  operation  of  the  airways  is  a  Fed- 
eral responsibility  accepted  and  enacted  by 
law.  stated  to  be  In  the  public  Interest  for 
the  safety  service  and  defense  of  th*-natlon 
at  large;  therefore  it  should  be  financed  from 
general   funds. 

12  Every  public  use  airport  meeting  the 
minimum  standards  In  paragraph  2  above 
should  be  provided  virlth  some  kind  of  an 
Instrument  approach. 

13.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  employ- 
ment of  low  cost  facilities  which  have  proven 
themselves  adequate  for  the  purpose. 

14.  Expansion  of  the  flight  service  station 
system  to  provide  service  where  It  is  needed 
should  be  paced  to  the  expansion  of  flight 
operations. 

With  specific  regard  to  user  charges,  Hart- 
ranft said  that  Government  programs 
adopted  in  the  public  interest  and  Imposed 
by  law  should  be  paid  for  by  the  public. 
AOPA  recommended  to  the  Senate  Aviation 
Subcommittee,  therefore,  that  no  proposal 
for  user  charges  should  be  considered  for 
adoption  at  this  time.  Should  subsequent 
Intensive  study  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  {the  legislative  body  re- 
sponsible for  Initiating  revenue  measures) 
Indicate  that  aviation  user  charges  are 
needed,  the  most  equitable  method  of  Imple- 
mentation would  be  In  the  form  of  a  uniform 
excise  tax  on  all  fuels  used  by  all  aircraft 
operators,  regardless  of  the  nature,  location 
or  character  of  their  activity,  Hartranft  told 
the  subcommittee. 

That  method  of  Inducing  airline  interests 
to  contribute  a  true  share  of  ""user  charges" 
would  be  a  hard  pill  for  DOT  to  swallow. 
There  are  too  many  officials  in  that  agency 
who  appear  to  look  upon  the  airline  Industry 
with  paternalistic  protection.  The  distorted 
view  that  DOT  seems  to  hold  of  general  avia- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  serves  only  to  dero- 
gate private  aircraft  operations  and  defeat 
the  sense  of  the  Federal  Aviation  and  Federal 
Airport  Acts,  Hartranft  has  charged. 

"This  being  the  kind  of  'leadership'  we 
can  do  without,  we  recommend  here  and 
now  that  FAA  be  reestablished  as  an  Inde- 
pendent agency,"  Hartranft  told  the  subcom- 
mittee. "We  cannot  speak  to  the  disillusion- 
ment, widely  reported  in  the  press,  of  the 
maritime  Industry,  high  speed  rail  advocates, 
highway  trust  fund  contributors  and  other 
Interests,  but  we  have  had  more  than  enough 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation." 


AMERICAN  ECONOMY:    STRENGTHS 
AND    WEAKNESSES 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  text  of  the  sixth  in  my 
series  of  radio  broadcasts  on  the  Issues 
facing  the  Nation  in  this  election  year: 
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Thb  Ajcnicur  Economt:  Wkakncsscs  /uro 
Smtntama 

Our  nation  haa  gnat  strength.  The 
■trengtb  Is  not  Juat  the  power  of  our  bomberB, 
the  mlwUea,  and  guna.  Our  re&l  strength — 
our  greatest  strength — la  the  production  ol 
our  factorlea.  the  Imagination  and  diligence 
of  our  people,  the  wealth  and  reeourcea  of 
our  richly  bleaaed  land. 

The  American  economy — envied  by  all  the 
world — U  the  bedrock  source  of  all  our  power. 

Today,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
state  of  that  economy — Ita  achlevementa  and 
Its  weakneesea.  I  want  to  talk  about  debta 
BTirt  deflclta,  about  government  spending  and 
Inflation,  about  the  power  of  the  dollar  and 
Industrial  growth,  and  what  I  think  needs 
to  be  done  to  set  the  American  economy  on 
a  steady  and  sure  course. 

These  are  complicated  matters.  And  they 
seem  far  away  from  our  everyday  Uves.  But 
that  Is  a  false  impression.  The  economy  cuta 
deeply  Into  the  personal  lives  of  all  of  ua. 
The  economy  la  your  Job.  and  your  neighbor's 
Job;  your  houae  and  the  bank's  mortgage; 
yoxir  baby's  clothes  and  the  hospital's  bills; 
your  paycheck  and  the  government's  taxes. 
In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  learned  much 
•bouU  tbe  workings  of  economic  matters.  Our 
•ooQom^  has  never  been  stronger  and  more 
vigorous  than  during  the  1960's. 

1.  June  marked  the  88th  month  of  unin- 
terrupted prosperity  and  economic  expansion. 
Average  duration  of  previous  periods  of  pros- 
perity was  about  30  months. 

2.  After  taking  Into  account  taxes,  price 
Increases  and  other  deductions,  the  average 
family  of  four  In  Indiana  today  baa  $1738 
more  disposable  Income  than  In  1960.  ThU 
Increase  in  real  Income  amounts  to  31 '"o — an 
Increase  equal  to  all  the  gains  of  the  preced- 
ing 19  years. 

3.  In  the  past  seven  years,  10  million  more 
Americans  are  at  work  and  more  than  13 
million  Americans  have  moved  above  the 
poverty  line. 

4.  Unemployment  has  dropped  to  3.5%. 
the  lowest  It  haa  been  since  1963. 

This  record  of  accomplishment  offers  a 
stark  contrast  with  the  economic  perform- 
ance of  the  nation  during  the  fifties.  In 
this  period,  there  were  3  recessions;  unem- 
ployment climbed  to  7%:  and  fiscal  year  1939 
produced  the  largest  peacetime  budget  def- 
icit— $12.4  billion.  Expendltxires  as  a  per- 
centage of  ONP  were  greater  during  the  six 
Republican  fiscal  years  between  1964  and 
I960  than  during  the  past  four  years.  Whereaa 
federal  administrative  budget  expenditures 
were  16.3%  of  ONP  during  the  last  six  fiscal 
years  of  the  1950'a:  during  the  four  years  of 
the  Johnson  Administration,  expenditures 
averaged  leas  than  16%  of  ONP.  In  fiscal 
1968.  federal  expenditures  exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  the  Vietnam  war  will  amount  to  less 
than  15%  of  ONP.  And  even  if  Vietnam  ex- 
penditures are  Included,  the  total  federal 
budget  expenditures  In  1968  will  amount  to 
less  than  17 '4  percent  of  ONP. 

In  short,  during  the  1950's  spending  was 
up.  revenue  was  down — prices  were  up.  Jobs 
were  down.  Today  that  dangerous  trend  has 
been  reversed.  Today's  economy  offers  much 
to  cheer  about.  But  there  are  also  some  trou- 
ble spots. 

1 .  An  increasing  price  Instability. 

2.  The  American  economy  Is  beginning  to 
expand  much  too  rapidly.  The  record  Increase 
of  $20  billion  In  ONP  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1968  Is  dangerous  to  our  economic  stabil- 
ity. 

3.  The  federal  deficit  In  fiscal  year  1968,  of 
approximately  $20  billion,  has  resulted  In  a 
dangerous  tightening  of  the  money  supply 
and  Increased  Interest  rates.  For  the  &nt 
time  In  50  years  the  Treasury  has  to  pay  8% 
to  borrow  money.  Mortgage  rates  are  ^- 
proachlng  7%  on  the  average  and  running 
above  that  in  many  areas.  The  major  con- 
tributor to  the  deficit  Is  the  more  than  $30 
billion  a  year  needed  to  carry  on  the  Viet- 
nam War. 
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4.  A  deteriorating  position  with  respect  to 
our  balance  of  payments  and  a  decline  In  the 
strength  of  the  dollar  In  the  International 
money  market.  In  1967,  this  country  ran  a 
balance  of  payments  deficit  of  nearly  $4  bil- 
lion. In  th«  first  quarter  of  1968.  we  markedly 
Improved  that  position.  First  quarter  figures 
on  an  annual  basis  show  a  $3.4  billion  deficit. 

THE    PBOBLEM 

The  problems  of  the  American  economy  are 
the  problems  of  prosperity.  While  we  have  a 
growing  economy,  more  people  employed 
than  ever  before,  and  more  buying  power  than 
ever  before,  we  clearly  have  the  beginnings  of 
a  wage  (irlce  spiral,  a  decline  in  confidence 
In  the  dollar,  and  the  poaalblllty  of  chronic 
budget  deficits  slowing  oiu-  real  growth  in  the 
future. 

RECOMMENDATIONS   FOB   DEALING   WITH 
ECONOMIC   PROBLEMS 

1.  We  should  first  exercise  fiscal  restraint. 
This  requires  that  we  establish  clear  spend- 
ing priorities,  and  then  cut  the  federal  budg- 
et to  match  these  priorities.  To  do  this.  I  pro- 
pose the  following  cuU  In  the  federal  budget: 

A.  A  freeze  on  government  employment  at 
97%  of  the  present  employment  level.  This 
reduction  in  government  employment  would 
save  the  federal  government  approximate- 
ly $1  billion. 

B.  Cancellation  of  the  super-sonic  trans- 
port, thereby  saving  $225  million. 

C.  A  reduction  In  spending  In  the  space 
program. 

D.  A  reduction  In  foreign  aid — particu- 
larly in  the  areas  of  military  assistance, 
direct  governmental  support  loans,  and 
huge  development  projects.  Money  should 
be  directed  Instead  to  place  more  emphasis 
on  technical  assistance.  We  should  give  no 
more  aid  to  a  country  than  their  own  bu- 
reacra«y  Is  capable  of  administering.  Sav- 
ings about  $1  billion. 

E.  A  cutback  m  funds  allocated  for  re- 
search and  development. 

P.  A  deferral  of  public  works  projects. 

Secondly,  for  the  future,  we  must  estab- 
lish clear  spending  priorities.  We  must  recog- 
nize and  observe  the  limitations  of  our  eco- 
nomic policy.  The  United  States  Congress 
and  the  American  people  must  make  a 
commitment  to  spend  for  those  things  that 
are  Important  and  necessary,  and  to  give 
up  those  things  of  lesser  importance.  This 
country  cannot  do  everything  for  others, 
or  everything  for  itself. 

Thirdly,  our  economic  and  trade  policies 
of  the  future  must  be  geared  toward  the 
goal  of  a  world-wide  trading  and  financial 
community  free  from  restraints  on  exp>orts 
and  Imports.  At  the  same  time  we  are  low- 
ering trade  barriers.  It  is  only  fair  that  the 
government  assist  those  businessmen,  farm- 
ers, and  workers  who  because  of  Increased 
Imports  face  serious  financial  problems.  In 
the  past  trade  adjustment  assistance  has 
been  ineffective.  This  program  needs  to  be 
replaced  with  a  fair  and  workable  plan. 
The  test  for  eligibility  should  be  simply: 
Immediate  relief  Is  made  available  whenever 
Increased  Imports  are  a  substantial  cause 
of  Injury. 

Fifth,  In  order  to  continue  to  play  upon 
the  strength  of  the  American  economy,  we 
must  encourage  competition  in  this  country 
by  antl-tmst  actions  and  by  the  removal  of 
excessive  regulations  on  American  business. 

And  finally,  the  policies  of  the  future  must 
continue  to  be  based  on  the  economic  knowl- 
edge we  have  gained  during  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  Administration.  This  means  an  ac- 
tive government  fiscal  policy  designed  to  keep 
the  growth  of  private  demand  and  public 
wages  reasonably  In  line  with  the  expected 
growth  In  our  productive  capacity,  which  Is 
approximately  4  to  4V4  percent  per  year. 

The  choice  Is,  It  seems  to  me:  Are  we 
going  to  retreat  to  the  chaotic  economic  pol- 
icies of  the  past — with  cyclea  of  boom  and 
bust,  feast  and  famine — or  are  we  going  to 
continue  the  steady,  measured  policies  of  re- 
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cent  years  which  produce  consistent  and  en- 
during economic  growth?  Do  we  want  to 
slide  up  and  down,  or  do  we  want  to  march 
steadily,  surely  toward  greater  prosperity  for 
all  Americans. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  a  wealthy  nation- 
growing  more  prosperous  every  day.  But  that 
Is  not  enough.  For  those  to  whom  much 
la  given  much  Is  expected. 

We  must  remember  that  economic  policies 
and  the  wealth  they  generate  are  used  wisely 
only  when  they  are  used  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  people.  We  must  not  Judge  our  na- 
tion by  the  quantity  of  Its  goods,  but  rather 
by  the  quality  of  the  lives  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. 

Wealth  brings  new  burdens,  but  they  are 
burdens  accompanied  by  challenge  and  op- 
portunity. 

I  believe  the  suggestions  I  offer  today  to 
guide  our  economic  future  form  a  policy  that 
can  meet  these  demands,  while  continuing 
our  growth. 

They  are  policies  of  fiscal  responsibility— 
and  human  responsibility.  They  are  net  radi- 
cal, but  contemporary;  not  extravagant,  but 
progressive.  They  are  policies  which  form 
the  sure  and  steady  course  for  the  American 
economy. 


GOOD  GUN  CONTROL  BILX.  IS 
APPROVED 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday,  September  26.  1968 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  September  23,  the  lead  editorial 
in  the  BufTalo  Courier-Express  was  en- 
titled: "Good  Gun  Control  Bill  Is  Ap- 
proved." In  the  editorial,  the  Buffalo 
Courier-EScpress  praised  Congress  for  en- 
acting the  bill  extending  the  mail-order 
ban  to  shotgtms  and  rifles. 

I  think  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express 
is  to  be  commended  for  taking  this  en- 
lightened stand.  The  Courier- Express  has 
in  the  past  opposed  repressive  antigun 
laws  but  has  shown  courage  and  enlight- 
enment in  supporting  the  measure  that 
passed  the  Senate. 

So  that  other  Members  of  the  House 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
Courier-Express  editorial,  I  include  it 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

QOOD  OtTN-CONTBOI.  BnX  IS  APPROVED 

The  bill  banning  IntersUte  mall-order 
sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns  which  the  Senate 
has  approved  seems  to  correct  adequately  a 
defect  In  the  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  which  was  passed  by  Congress  earlier 
this  year.  The  original  law  outlawed  the  In- 
terstate mall-order  sale  of  handguns  and 
certainly  the  ban  should  be  extended  to  shot- 
guns and  rifles.  The  bill  now  goes  to  a  Joint 
House-Senate  conference  where  early  agree- 
ment on  a  final  draft  of  the  measure  is 
expected. 

The  Courier-Express,  which  has  strongly 
opposed  legislation  requiring  federal  licensing 
and  registration  of  firearms,  has  long  felt 
that  a  law  against  mall-order  sales  of  long 
guns  and  handguns  would  be  of  national 
benefit.  The  problem  Is  that  the  most  vocal 
advocates  of  gun-control  legislation  have  al- 
ways Insisted  that  the  law  go  far  beyond 
this — almost  to  the  point.  In  some  extreme 
cases,  of  making  It  virtually  Impossible  to 
possess  firearms  legitimately.  There  also  are 
die-hards  who  vehemently  opjjose  any  type 
of  gun-control  legislation. 

Those  at  the  extreme  on  both  sides  of  the 
question    probably    will    fight    the    Senate- 
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approved  bill — some  on  groiuids  that  It  goes 
too  far  and  some  on  grounds  that  It  doesn't 
go  far  enough.  But  those  who  view  the  mat- 
ter objectively,  rather  than  emotionally, 
probably  will  agree  that  the  measure  fills  a 
need  of  society  without  Infringing  on  basic 
rights  of  the  public. 

We  would  suggest  that  those  who  think 
the  federal  government  should  go  further  In 
curbing  the  use  of  firearms  should  devote 
their  efforts  to  the  passage  of  legislation 
which  would  Impose  a  mandatory  long-term 
prison  sentence  on  anyone  convicted  of  using 
a  handgun  or  a  long  gun  in  the  commission 
of  a  crime. 

If  a  10-year  or  16-year  sentence  in  such 
cases  were  mandatory — not  discretionary  with 
the  Judge  and  with  no  possible  suspension  or 
lessening  of  the  sentence  on  any  grounds 
such  as  a  first  offense  or  mitigating  circum- 
stances— and  If  the  sentence  was  added  to 
any  sentence  Imposed  for  the  actual  commis- 
sion of  the  crime,  we  are  certain  that  the  use 
of  firearms  In  criminal  activity  would  be  re- 
duced substantially.  Legislation  of  this  type 
would  strike  directly  and  forceably  at  those 
who  misuse  firearms  and  would  not  affect  In 
any  way  the  sportsmen  and  others  who  use 
them  legitimately. 


JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  COVER-UP 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will 
be  recalled  that  back  in  1963  three  State 
Department  employees  testified  before 
the  Senate  Internal  Secui-ity  Subcom- 
mittee to  the  effect  that  they  knew  noth- 
ing, nor  were  a  party  to,  the  installation 
of  a  listening  device  in  the  oflBce  of  Otto 
P.  Otepka,  the  State  Department  se- 
curity oflBcer,  whose  case  has  since  be- 
come a  national  issue.  After  testifying 
before  the  subcommittee,  the  three  later 
sent  a  letter  to  the  subcommittee  ac- 
knowledging that  their  previous  testi- 
mony had  been  untrue  and  misleading 
and  they  did,  in  fact,  have  knowledge  of 
the  installation  of  a  device  in  Otepka 's 
telephone. 

Later  the  three  ofiBclals  again  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee,  and  this  time 
delivered  the  best  examples  of  evasion, 
double-talk  and  misrepresentation  ren- 
dered by  supposedly  responsible  Govern- 
ment employees  in  a  long  time. 

Since  that  time  no  attempt  hsis  been 
made  by  either  the  State  Department  or 
the  Justice  Department  to  prosecute 
these  three  on  charges  of  possible  per- 
jury. In  1967  I  asked  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment how  the  case  was  coming,  having 
seen  a  letter  from  the  State  Department 
stating  that  the  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ings had  been  sent  to  Justice  for  review 
and  possible  prosecution.  Justice  wrote 
back  and  stated  that  no  transcript  had 
been  referred  to  them,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee before  which  the  testimony  took 
place  refers  the  case  to  Justice  for  pos- 
sible action. 

Next,  Senator  Strom  THtrnMOND  sent 
Justice  the  statements  of  the  three  State 
Department  employees,  pointing  out  in 
detail  the  inconsistencies  In  their  testi- 
mony. Justice  replied  by  saying  that  the 
committee  would  have  to  refer  the 
charges. 
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On  June  5,  1968,  the  subcommittee 
voted  to  ask  Justice  to  review  the  testi- 
mony. 

On  September  18,  the  Government  Em- 
ployees Exchange  printed  the  partial  text 
of  a  letter  from  the  Justice  Department 
to  another  Senator  explaining  why  the 
Justice  Department  was  not  going  to  push 
for  prosecution.  One  of  the  reasons  given 
was  the  5-year  lapse  of  time  which  might 
prove  to  be  a  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  a  speedy  trial. 

The  Justice  Department,  in  mention- 
ing the  speedy  trial  aspect,  cited  the  case 
of  United  States  against  Parrott.  The 
summary  of  this  particular  case  as  it 
appears  on  page  196  of  the  Federal  Sup- 
plement 248  reads : 

The  District  Court.  Gasch,  J.,  held,  inter 
alia,  that  Indictment  would  be  dismissed  for 
failure  to  afford  defendants  a  speedy  trial 
under  record  including  showing  that  delay 
of  at  least  approximately  22  months  between 
the  date  when  criminal  reference  report  was 
referred  to  United  States  Attorney  and  date 
of  Indictment  was  the  result  of  inaction 
amounting  to  negligence  In  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney's Office,  that  no  adequate  explanation 
of  that  delay  had  been  forthcoming,  and 
that  defendants  were  prejudiced  by  the  de- 
lay. 

So  the  Justice  Department  is  citing  a 
case  in  which  the  U.S.  Govrenment  was 
negligent  in  its  diitles  to  support  their 
argument  for  taking  no  action.  From 
what  I  can  ascertain,  it  appears  that  the 
U.S.  Government,  through  the  Justice 
Department,  has  delayed  this  case  5 
years  and  is  now  using  this  excuse  to 
justify  their  action. 

I  have  again  written  to  the  Justice 
Department  asking  for  more  iiarticulars 
on  their  handling  of  the  ca.se.  I  Include 
the  text  of  my  letter  to  Justice,  along 
with  their  reply  to  me  back  in  1967,  and 
the  article,  "Charges  Against  Reilly, 
Bellsle.  Hill  Not  To  Be  Pressed  by  Justice, 
Vinson  Informs  Clark,"  from  the  Gov- 
ernment Employees  Exchange  of  Sep- 
tember 18,  1968,  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

September  26,  1968. 

Hon.    RAMSET    CI.ARK, 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Clabk:  This  Inquiry  concerns  the 
delay  by  the  Justice  Department  in  deciding 
not  to  prosecute  the  three  State  Department 
employees,  Messrs.  Reilly,  Hill,  and  Bellsle. 
which  case  was  referred  to  your  office  by  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  on 
June  5  of  this  year. 

On  August  8,  1967,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  William  Macomber, 
Jr.,  responded  as  follows  to. an  inquiry  from 
another  Congressional  office: 

"I  have  been  Informed  that  the  transcript 
of  the  testimony  given  before  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  by  Messrs. 
John  P.  Reilly  and  Elmer  Hill  has  been  for- 
warded to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  re- 
view and  recommendation  on  possible  per- 
jury charges  against  these  witnesses." 

At  a  press  conference  on  January  4,  1968, 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  was  asked  why 
no  action  had  been  taken  in  four  years  on  the 
perjury  charges.  He  replied,  "I  think  this  Is  a 
decision  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  based 
on  the  record." 

On  December  8,  1967,  Assistant  Attorney 
Oeneral  Vinson  replied  to  my  query  on  the 
possible  perjury  charges: 

"Having  searched  our  files  and  discussed 
this  matter  with  Mr.  Macomber,  I  can  advise 
you  that  his  information  Is  apparently  In 
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error.  There  haa  been  no  such  referral  of  the 
transcript  of  the  testimony  of  Messrs.  Reilly 
and  Hill  to  this  Department  for  review  and 
recommendation  on  possible  perjury 
charges." 

The  record,  referred  tc  by  Mr.  Rusk  above. 
Indicates  that  the  Senate  Intfinal  Security 
Subcommittee  began  Its  last  series  of  hear- 
ings on  State  Department  Security  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1963;  they  ended  In  May,  1965.  Otto  P. 
Otepka  was  the  first  vcltness,  followed  by  a 
score  of  other».  Including  Reilly.  Bellsle,  and 
Hill.  It  is  my  understanding  that,  observ- 
ing a  long  established  practice,  the  Subcom- 
mittee dispatched  a  copy  of  the  stenographic 
transcripts  of  each  witness'  testimony  to  the 
Justice  Department  through  the  P.B.I.  Among 
the  transcripts  were  the  testimony  of  HIU 
on  July  6,  1963:  Bellsle  on  July  29,  1963;  and 
Reilly  on  August  6,  1963  when  each  denied 
any  knowledge  of  the  tapping  of  Mr.  Otepka's 
phone. 

The  record  also  Indicates  that  testimony 
by  State  Department  witnesses  before  the 
Subcommittee  showed  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  began  an  Investigation  of  Mr. 
Otepka  in  July,  1963,  which  was  to  con- 
tinue for  some  time.  F.B.I,  agents  who  talked 
with  Mr.  Otepka  in  August,  1963,  advised 
him  that  the  investigation  was  being  made, 
not  at  the  request  of  F.B.I.  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  but  at  the  behest  of  the  Attorney 
General's  Office.  Any  investigative  data  ob- 
tained, including  the  testimony  of  Reilly, 
Bellsle.  and  Hill,  was  coordinated  with  and 
furnished  to  the  Attorney  General's  offices 
and  to  the  Internal  Security  Division. 

In  view  of  the  deep  involvement  of  the 
Justice  Department  in  the  Otepka  case,  I 
should  appreciate  knowing  whether  the  Jus- 
tice Department  received  copies  of  the  testi- 
mony of  ReiUy,  Bellsle.  and  Hill  as  early  as 
1963. 

In  his  letter  of  December  8,  1967,  Mr.  Vin- 
son also  stated: 

"Instances  of  possible  perjury  before  a 
committee  of  Congress  are  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
review  and  prosecutive  determination  by 
direct  referral  from  the  Congressional  com- 
mittee before  which  the  testimony  was 
given." 

In  clarification  of  the  above  statement,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  statutory  or  other 
basis  is  there  which  requires  the  Justice 
Department  to  suspend  prosecution  on  pos- 
sible felonies  until  referral  by  a  congres- 
sional committee? 

This  question  is  especially  pertinent  in 
view  of  Justice  Department  policy  in  1964. 
According  to  his  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  Mr.  J. 
Walter  Yeagley,  Assistant  Attorney  General 
in  charge  of  the  Internal  Security  Division, 
Department  of  Justice,  required  no  congres- 
sional referral  before  initiating  action.  On 
August  14.  1964.  Mr.  Yeagley  was  asked  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Sourwlne,  counsel  for  the  Sub- 
committee : 

"Mr.  SouRwiNE.  Do  you  remember  the  re- 
ferral to  the  Department  (of  Justice)  of  the 
case  of  William  Welland  for  determination  as 
to  whether  the  Department  desired  to  prose- 
cute for  perjury  in  connection  with,  or  grow- 
ing out  of  his  testimony  before  this  sub- 
committee? 

"Mr.  Yeaclbt.  I  do  not  believe  the  Wleland 
case  was  formally  referred  to  us  for  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  prosecution  for  per- 
jury was  feasible.  His  testimony,  however, 
had  been  brought  to  our  attention  and  we 
made  an  examination  and  arrived  at  a  deter- 
mination merely  because  we  felt  it  was  our 
responsibility  to  do  so,  but  I  do  not  recall  a 
referral."  (Subcommittee  Hearings,  State  De- 
partment Security — 1963 — 696.  Part  1,  p.  88) 
[Emphasis  added.] 

Mr.  Yeagley's  Internal  Security  Division  de- 
rives its  jurisdiction  regarding  perjury  cases 
Involving  government  employees  from  Sec- 
tion 13,  E.O.  10450,  which  states: 

"The  Attorney  General  la  requested  to  ren- 
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der  to  the  beads  of  departments  and  agencies 
such  advice  as  may  be  requisite  to  enable 
them  to  establish  and  maintain  an  appro- 
priate government  security  program."  (See 
US.  Govt.  Org   Manual,  1968-69.  p.  222.) 

This  phase  of  my  inquiry  concerns  the  so- 
called  "mutilation  of  documents"  charges 
which  were  brought  against  Otto  Otepka  but 
which  were  dropped  In  June.  1967.  An  article 
In  the  Washington  Post  of  June  7,  1967.  writ- 
ten by  George  Lardner,  Jr..  stated: 

"Irving  Jaffe.  Justice  Department  attorney 
repreeentlng  State  In  the  proceeding,  said  he 
moved  for  dismissal  of  the  ten  charged  for 
varied,  'technical,  legal  reasons.*" 

The  article  went  on  to  say: 

"Dismissal  of  the  mutilation'  charges, 
Jaffe  declared,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
{problems  of)  proof,'  but  he  declined  to  elab- 
orate." [emphasis  added] 

My  third  question,  of  course.  Is  why  Otepka 
was  not  prosecuted  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment for  violation  of  18  0.3.C  2071.  and  what 
were  the  "technical,  legal  reasons"  for  drop- 
ping the  charges  If.  as  the  Washington  Post 
quotes  Jaffe.  a  question  of  proof  was  not 
Involved? 

Your  reply  to  these  three  specific  ques- 
taons.  an  possibly  involving  malfeasance  on 
tne  part -of  the  Justice  Department,  will  be 
appreciated. 

Sincerely. 

John  M.  Ashbeook. 

Representative  to  Congress.  17th  District. 

DXPMlTSntNT    OF  JUSTTCi:. 

Washington.  DC.  December  8. 1967. 
Hon.  John  M.  Ashbrook. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dbar  Conckessman  :  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  November  15.  1967.  In  which 
you  quote  from  a  letter  of  William  B.  Ma- 
comber.  Jr..  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte  for 
Congressional  Relations,  concerning  testi- 
mony of  Messers.  Bellly  and  Hill  before  the 
Senate  Internal  Securities  Subcommittee. 

Instances  of  possible  perjury  before  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress  are  brought  to  the  at- 
tention  of   the   Department   of  Justice   for 
review  and  prosecutive  determination  by  dl- 
-         rect  referral  from  the  Congressional  commlt- 
^        tee  before  which  the  testimony  was  given. 
Having  searched  our  files  and  discussed  this 
matter  with  Mr.  Macomber.  I  can  advise  you 
that  his  Information  apparently  is  in  error. 
There  has  been  no  such  referral  of  the  trans- 
cript of  the  testlmofsy  of  Messers.  Rellly  and 
Hill  to  this  Department  for  review  and  recom- 
mendation on  possible  perjury  charges. 
Sincerely. 

Fred  M.  Vinson.  Jr. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

(From     Government     Kmployees     Exchange. 

Sept.  18.  19681 
Chabcis  .^gainst  Reh-lt.  Belislc,  Hill  Not 

To  Be  Pressed  bt  Justice.  Vinson  Infohms 

Clark 

In  a  response  to  an  inquiry  made  by  Sen- 
ator Joeeph  Clark  for  a  constituent  In  Upper 
Darby.  Pennsylvania.  Pred  M.  Vinson.  Jr.. 
Assistant  Attorney  General.  Indicated  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  would  not  press 
perjury  charges  against  John  F.  Rellly.  David 
I  Bellsle.  and  Elmer  D  Hill  growing  out  of 
their  testimony  before  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  In  1963. 

The  three  men  flgure  prominently  In  the 
Otto  P.  Otepka  case  Senator  Strom  Th\ir- 
mond  by  letter  earlier  this  year  had  asked  the 
Department  to  review  the  testimony  given 
by  the  three  men  after  It  was  disclosed  that 
they  had  altered  It  at  the  hearings  of  the 
former  top  Security  Evaluator  at  the  De- 
partment of  State.  Mr  Otepkas  appeal  for  re- 
instatement Is  now  before  the  Civil  Service 
Commission's  Board  of  Appeals  and  Reviews. 
Mr.  Thurmand's  request  was  rejected  at  that 
time  by  Mr  Vinson  on  the  contention  that 
the  Department  couldn't  act  unless   It  was 
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Instructed  to  do  so  by  a  congressional  com- 
mittee. A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen»te 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  on  June 
5.  this  year  Initiated  the  review. 

Below  appears  a  partial  text  of  the  August 
21,  1968.  letter  addressed  to  Senator  Clark 
by  Mr.  Vinson: 

"Our  examination  of  the  record  of  the  sub- 
committee's hearings,  oonslstlng  of  1806 
pages  in  twenty  parts.  Indicated  that  testi- 
mony given  by  these  Infllvlduals  In  July  and 
August  1963  (Hill— July  9,  1963:  Bellsle— 
July  29.  1963;  and  ReUly— August  6,  1963) 
was  substantially  modified  In  later  appear- 
ances before  the  committee  In  November 
1963. 

"Making  the  assumption  that  the  earlier 
testimony  was  not  truthful,  we  concluded 
that  the  matter  did  not  merit  presentation 
to  a  grand  jury  at  this  late  date. 

•The  mere  fact  of  contradictory  statements 
under  oath  Is  not  enough  to  establish  perjury 
under  the  special  rule  applicable  to  perjury 
prosecutions.  In  view  of  the  corrective  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses  subsequent  to  their 
initial  testimony,  the  case  would  have  pre- 
sented grave  difficulties  before  a  Jury. 

"Moreover,  under  the  decisions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit  where  this  prosecu- 
tion would  lie,  prosecution  might  have  al- 
ready been  impossible  becatise  of  the  lapse  of 
time  between  the  1963  statements  and  the 
present  time.  The  rule  In  that  Circuit  Is  that 
substantial  delay  may  be  a  iHolation  of  the 
Constitutional  right  to  a  speedy  trial  even  if 
the  prosecution  is  brought  within  the  period 
of  limitations.  United  States  v.  Parrott,  248 
F.  Supp.  196  (1965).  V 
"Sincerely.  \ 

"Pred^.  Vinson.  Jr. 
"Assistant  Attorney  General." 
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AMERICA'S  INCREDIBLE  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF   ttrSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Sevtember  26.  1968 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
newsletter  follows: 

America's  Incredible  Attornet  General 

During  his  Ave  years  In  office.  LBJ  has 
made  sonse  startling  appointments,  but  the 
most  bizarre  of  all  has  turned  out  to  be  At- 
torney General  Ramsey  Clark. 

if  there  is  one  place  In  this  country  that 
we  need  a  hard-noeed,  no  nonsense  person  It 
Is  In  the  Attorney  Generals  office. 

An  effective,  hard-hitting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral could  lead  the  antl-crlme  crusade  In 
this  nation  and  be  a  rallying  point  for  our 
harassed  and  maligned  police  departments 

A  tough  Attorney  General  could  also  press 
the  prosecution  of  those  In  organized  crime, 
communist  agitators  who  travel  state  to  state 
stirring  up  riots,  and  those  who  break  other 
Federal  laws. 

But,  Clark  has  turned  out  to  be  super-soft 
on  law  enforcement  and  has  actually  denied 
there  Is  a  crime  wave  In  this  country. 

And;  Incredibly,  Clark  seems  more  worried 
about  '"police  violence "  than  the  fact  that  In 
most  cities  In  the  United  States  It  Isn't  safe 
on  the  street  at  night. 

Clark  testified  recently  here  that  "of  all 
violence,  police  violence  In  excess  of  au- 
thority U  the  most  dangerous.  For  who  will 
protect  the  public  when  the  police  violate 
the  law?" 

Clark  completely  Ignores  the  fact  that  vio- 
lent crimes  have  Increased  73%   during  the 
years  since  1960. 

And,  while  Clark  sets  up  our  police  depart- 
ments as  the  "bogeymen"  to  watch  out  for, 
he  even  goes  further  In  condemning  Amer- 


ican society  as  one  "that  celebrates  the  power 
of  violence." 

At  the  sarn*  hearing  In  which  Clark  de- 
Uvered  his  attack  on  the  American  police 
departments.  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
stoutly  defended  our  police,  saying: 

"The  violence  of  the  criminal,  often  cold- 
blooded  and  calculated.  Is  especially  felt  by 
law-enforcement  officers.  Crime  and  violence 
are  Increasing  primarily  because  there  is  a 
mass  deterioration  In  the  respect  shown  for 
the  rule  of  law  In  our  nation  and  for  some 
who  enforce  it.  Heightening  the  atmosphere 
of  resentment  of  authority  and  Irresponsi- 
bility to  others  in  our  society  Is  an  all-too- 
prevalent  defiance  of  duly  established  laws 
and  rules  that  Is  euphemistically  termed 
civil  disobedience.'  The  demagogic  exhorta- 
tions of  a  number  of  civil  rlghte,  peace,  and 
student  leaders  have  done  much  to  enco\ir- 
age  and  condone  lawlessness  and  civil  dis- 
obedience." 

I  believe  the  American  people  will  take 
the  word  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  over  LBJ's  bleed- 
ing-heart Attorney  General  who  worries  mors 
about  the  police,  than  the  fact  that  our  cities 
have  been  wracked  by  riots,  crime  Is  out  of 
control  and  communlst-lnclted  riots  and 
demonstrations  have  become  common  place. 

When  Clark  made  his  Incredible  attack 
on  the  police,  we  checked  a  local  Washing- 
ton.  D.C.  newspaper  that  week,  to  find  out 
how  bad  the  pwUce  were  "ml8l)ehavlng." 

We  couldn't  find  any  accounts  of  police 
brutality,  but  we  did  note  that: 

1  Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington  of  Wash- 
ington, DC.  was  victimized  by  a  burglar 
In  his  bedroom.  The  mayor  chased  him  out, 
but  lost  $70  and  his  wallet. 

2.  Two  university  coeds  were  approached 
by  five  thugs  while  walking  near  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  In  a 
fashionable  neighborhood.  One  girl  was 
slugged  and  robbed  of  $30,  the  other  was 
raped. 

3.  A  gunman  kidnaped  and  assaulted  a  24- 
year-old  nurse  near  Dupont  Circle. 

4  Five  bandits  robbed  a  Washington  bank 
of  about  $22,000  then  traded  shots  with  the 
manager  of  a  neighboring  store  as  they  fled. 
Prom  across  the  street,  students  at  an  ele- 
mentary school  lined  classroom  windows  to 
watch  the  action. 

5.  In  suburban  Washington,  two  men  took 
$3,477  from  a  chain  food  store — but  wers 
wounded  and  captured  In  a  gun  battle  with 
police. 

This  was  a  typical  day  in  the  natlon'i 
capital,  where  the  United  SUtes  Attorney 
General  sits  In  hU  office  and  worries  about 
"police  violence." 

A  church  within  two  blocks  of  the  Capitol 
dome  has  had  to  close  Its  doors  during  all 
hours  but  when  services  are  In  progress,  be- 
cause of  vandalism  and  theft.  At  the  same 
church,  a  woman  was  stabbed  at  the  altar 
while  praying. 

LBJ  should  fire  Ramsey  Clark  Immediately 
and  appoint  someone  that  at  least  recognizes 
the  problem. 


MR.  NIXON  AND  AMERICAN  POPU- 
LATION GROWTH 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  26.  1968 
Mr.  PODELL.  Mr!  Speaker.  like  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  I  have  been  en- 
tranced by  the  series  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision commercials  promoting  the  presi- 
dential aspirations  of  Mr.  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  as  well  as  by  news  reports  setting 
forth  Mr.  Nixon's  prescriptions  for  the 
cure  of  America's  ills  as  he  dissects  the 
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American  dilemma  and  subjects  its  bits 
and  pieces  to  microscopic  examination. 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  learned  to 
admire  the  objectivity  of  Mr.  Nixon  when, 
for  example,  he  contrasts  the  economic 
stagnation  of  the  Nixon-Eisenhower 
years  with  the  historic  growth  of  the 
gross  national  product  with  the  unpre- 
cedented increase  in  the  numbers  of 
people  gainfully  employed  and  with  the 
sharp  decline  in  the  unemployment  rolls, 
which  have  characterized  the  past  7  years 
of  Democratic  administration. 

I  think  that  it  is  high  time  that  some 
prominent  national  Republican  figure, 
and  I  credit  Mr.  Nixon  for  taking  the 
initiative  in  this  respect,  has  called  at- 
tention to  the  dismal  failures  of  the  likes 
of  such  as  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  and 
Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay,  Republicans 
both,  to  maintain  law  and  order  with  or 
without  justice  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Crime  in  New  York  City  during  the 
Rockefeller  and  Lindsay  administrations 
has  reached  such  unprecedented  levels 
that  organized  criminal  activity  takes 
place  in  broal  daylight  right  on  the  steps 
of  city  hall  as  well  as  in  public  offices 
owned,  maintained,  occupied,  but  obvi- 
ously not  controlled,  by  the  city's  depart- 
ment of  social  services. 

Indeed,  so  rampant  has  crime  become 
in  New  York  City  that  it  would  not  cause 
a  ripple  of  surprise  If  someday  in  broad 
daylight  the  city  hall  itself  is  stolen  with 
the  mayor  inside  his  office.  So  it  is  all 
to  the  good  that  Mr.  Nixon  courageously 
calls  the  attention  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  the  inability  of  the  Republican 
State  and  city  administrations  to  curb 
crime  and  maintain  public  order. 

I  might  suggest  to  Mr.  Nixon  that  it 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose  on  his  next 
\1sit  to  New  York  City  to  denounce  the 
US.  Supreme  Court  for  its  decisions  In 
the  Miranda  and  Escobedo  cases  or  other 
judicial  decisions  relating  to  confessions. 
Tliose  decisions  have  in  fact  made  no 
Impact  on  law  enforcement  in  New  York 
City.  Obviously,  there  can  be  no  confes- 
sion without  prior  apprehension.  And  in 
New  York  City,  while  the  crime  rate  goes 
up,  the  arrest  rate  declines  in  absolute 
and  in  relative  figures. 

Apparently,  there  is  one  thing  though 
about  the  Democratic  administration 
during  the  past  7  years  that  bugs  Mr. 
Nixon  terribly  because  he  harps  on  it  so 
frequently.  "During  the  7  years  of  the 
Democratic  administration,"  Mr.  Nixon 
says,  "population  has  increased  10  per- 
cent." Mr.  Nixon  becomes  so  impassioned 
about  this  statistic  that  he  invariably 
splutters  out  the  sentence  in  a  manner 
that  makes  impossible  comprehension  of 
the  missing  words  symbolized  by  the  dots 
in  the  quotation. 

I  rather  Imagine  that  all  of  America 
shares  Mr.  Nixon's  concern  that  the 
American  population  has  increased  "only 
10  percent"  in  7  years  of  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. Certainly  the  specter  of  a 
vast  continental  area  stretching  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  Canada 
to  Mexico,  dev«id  of  p)eople  is  indeed  a 
frightening  one. 

Based  on  my  best  knowledge,  informa- 
tion, and  belief,  I  had  had  the  distinct 
Impression  that  Democrats  were  indeed 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to  pro- 
mote our  population  growth.  Evidently, 
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Mr.  Nixon  does  not  think  much  of  Dem- 
ocratic progress  and  achievement  in  this 
vital  area.  I  suggest  that  many  Demo- 
crats are  prepared,  in  the  interests  of 
patriotism,  to  submerge  partisan  differ- 
ences and  cooperate  fully  with  Mr.  Nixon 
to  improve  America's  world  posture  with 
respect  to  population  growth.  No  decent 
American  would  support  a  program  for 
a  stunted  American  population. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  mobilize  Amer- 
ica's resources  for  this  objective  is  for 
Mr.  Nixon  to  spell  out  precisely  and 
frankly  what  he,  personally,  and  Repub- 
licans, generally,  propose  to  do  to  in- 
crease America's  population  growth.  I  do 
not  doubt  for  a  Single  moment  that  the 
American  people  will  wholeheartedly  fol- 
low Mr.  Nixon's  leadership  in  this 
respect. 


WHERE  DOES  NIXON  STAND? 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  26.  1968 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  not  diCBcult  to  understand 
why  Republican  leaders  are  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  prevent  a  TV  debate  be- 
tween presidential  candidates.  They  are 
making  all  kinds  of  alibis  to  prevent  a 
face-to-face  discussion  of  the  issues 
where  everyone  can  best  judge  the  views, 
character,  personalities  and  ability  of  the 
three  leading:  candidates. 

It  will  be  especially  interesting  to  learn 
where  Mr.  Nixon  stands  on  the  important 
issues  that  face  the  Nation  and  our 
people. 

I  would  like  to  include  with  my  re- 
marks. Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial  by 
Robert  Spivack  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Washington,  D.C,  Examiner.  The  Spi- 
vack column,  which  follows,  raises  some 
interesting  questions  which  the  public 
is  entitled  to  know: 

Let  the  People  Know 
(By  Robert  Spivack) 
Vice  President  Humphrey  Is  trying  In  every 
way  a  candidate  can  to  get  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon  to  let  the  public  know 
where  he  stands  on  the  major  Issues  of  the 
day. 

Nixon,  understandably,  does  not  want  to 
be  drawn  out.  He  wants  no  nationwide  TV 
debate,  he  does  not  meet  the  press  for  full- 
blown news  conferences,  he  uses  a  kind  of 
.<=lgn  language  to  tell  the  public  where  he 
stands. 

Now  It's  possible  that  people  do  understand 
what  Nixon  would  do  if  he  were  elected  Presi- 
dent, along  with  a  Republican-controlled 
Congress. 

Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  seems  satisfied,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Mayor  John  Lindsay 
seems  almost  equally  pleased.  But  If 
Thurmond  and  Lindsay  both  find  the  former 
Vice  President's  views  okay,  then  maybe  there 
Is  something  wrong  with  them,  with  him,  or 
with  us. 

The  more  Nixon  campaigns  the  more  dif- 
ficult It  becomes  to  visualize  just  what  he 
would  do  about  the  major  problems  he 
would  Inherit  the  moment  he  took  office. 

All  right,  let's  grant  Nixon  Immunity  from 
commenting  on  the  proposed  advancement 
of  Justice  Abe  Portas  to  Chief  Justice.  This 
Is  a  hot  and  prickly  Issue  and  no  matter  what 
stand  he  takes  there  Is  hardly  a  vote  to  be 
won. 
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But  there  are  other  problems  that  will  be 
with  us  after  Congress  goes  home  and  the 
public  Is  entitled  to  some  specific  discussion 
about  them.  People  are  not  for  Nixon  be- 
cause he  has  "charisma."  And  being  for  him 
because  they  are  sore  at  the  Administration, 
or  the  black  militants,  or  the  noisy  Left  pub- 
lic moods  do  not  remain  fixed  forever. 

Let's  take  several  of  the  major  domestic 
problems,  since  Splro  T.  Agnew  now  says 
that  he  and  the  No.  1  Republican  do  not  have 
any  plan  for  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

For  example,  what  about  the  War  on 
Poverty?  Would  Nixon  abolish  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity?  Would  he  merge  It 
into  the  Depts.  of  Labor  and  HEW.?  Would 
he  curtail  Head-start.  VISTA? 

Or  take  the  question  of  grants  for  local 
communities  of  the  kind  now  being  made  by 
the  Dept.  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment? Would  Nixon  abolish  this  program?  Or 
change  It?  If  the  latter,  what  changes  would 
he  make? 

Or  what  about  the  economy  in  general? 
Would  Nixon  do  anything  about  high  prices? 
Does  he  favor  wage  and  price  control?  Would 
he  curtail  the  power  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  as  recommended  by  Rep.  Wright  Pat- 
man?  Would  he  roll  back  Interest  rates? 

In  many  ways  the  biggest  hxirdle  the  Re- 
publicans have  Jo  leap  Is  that  feeling  among 
many  Americans  that  the  election  of  the 
Grand  Old  Party  means  hard  times.  If  Nixon 
could  reassure  working  people  and  those  on 
fixed  incomes  that  they  would  have  job 
security  under  Republican  rule,  or  protection 
against  Inflation,  his  worries  (and  theirs) 
would  be  over. 

It's  really  not  a  question  of  accommodating 
Hubert  Humphrey  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions. 

When  people  get  done  talking  about  "law 
and  order"  or  the  war,  they  still  have  to 
worry  about  paying  their  bills,  getting  medi- 
cal care  at  prices  they  can  afford,  and  putting 
away  a  little  for  a  rainy  day. 

These  may  not  be  the  "big  Issues"  that 
keep  the  university  "think  tanks"  busy,  but 
when  the  voter  goes  Into  the  polling  place 
these  are  also  th^  things  that  concern  him 
as  he  makes  his  personal,  momentous  de- 
cision, choosing  the  next  President. 


EDITORIAL    PRAISES    U.S.    ASSIST- 
ANCE   TO    VOLCANO    VICTIMS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  29 
Mount  Arenal,  a  volcano  located  some 
60  miles  north  of  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, 
began  erupting  after  five  centuries  of  in- 
activity. More  than  65  people  were  killed 
and  over  6,000  refugees  evacuated  in  the 
immediate  disaster  area.  Ash  has  fallen 
50  miles  to  the  north  and  west  of  the 
volcano,  with  the  heaviest  damage  due 
to  ash  fall  reportedly  occurring  just  west 
of  the  mountain. 

The  United  States  immediately  of- 
fered disaster  relief  assistance.  Two  heli- 
copters to  assist  in  evacuation,  tents, 
blankets,  and  medical  supplies  were  re- 
quested by  Costa  Rican  Civil  Defense 
authorities  and  flown  in  from  the  Canal 
Zone.  In  response  to  a  request  by  Presi- 
dent Trejos,  President  Johnson  sent  a 
special  team  of  three  leading  U.S.  scien- 
tists to  work  with  the  Costa  Ricans  in 
gathering  data  on  the  volcano's  activity. 

It  is  believed  that  the  damage  and 
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destruction  constitute  a  serious  setback 
to  the  agriculture  of  Costa  Rica  and  to 
the  coiintry's  stabilization  and  diverslfl- 
catlon  program. 

Our  assisajice  is  appreciated  and  I  ask 
permission  to  reprint  In  the  Concris- 
sioNAL  Record  an  editorial  from  a  San 
Jos^  newspaper  expressing  gratitude  to 
the  United  States  for  the  help  rendered 
Costa  Rica  during  its  tribulations. 
[A  U.S.  Embassy  translation  of  edltortal  In  La 

Republlca  of  San  Jos^.  Coata  Rica.  Aug  3. 

1968) 

Tankss  lurtRiAuatt 

How  many  tlmea  have  we  seen  the  phrase 
"Yankee  Imper&llsm"  or  some  such  painted 
on  the  walls  of  our  city  as  a  demonstration 
of  hate  toward  the  United  States!  We  won't 
go  Into  the  political  reasons  for  such  propa- 
ganda but  we  do  wish  to  call  attention  to  it 
as  we  contemplate  the  generosity  and  altru- 
istic spirit  of  the  Oovernment  of  the  pmted 
States  and  the  American  residents  in  our 
country  In  these  moments  of  Intense  suffer- 
ing and  grief  for  our  homeland. 


Par  be  It  for  us  to  Ignore  the  ample  hu- 
manitarian cooperation  of  many  other  sister 
nations,  but  we  wish  to  extol  especially  the 
moral  and  material  support  of  the  United 
States  because  we  feel  Its  detractors  should 
analyze  the  facts  with  more  courtesy  and 
fairness. 

Leat  anyone  misinterpret  our  words,  It  Is 
only  fair  to  recognize  the  generous  and  hu- 
manitarian spirit  of  the  American  people  to- 
ward all  the  countries  ot  the  world  In  time 
of  tragedy.  In  the  fleld  of  cooperation  and 
friendship,  few  peoples  can  boast  of  more 
worthwhile  performance. 

Five  years  ago,  when  the  volcano  Irazu 
erupted,  the  assistance  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment and  people  was  Immediate  and 
ample.  The  people  of  Cartago  still  remember 
the  quiet  tireless  work  of  the  Seabees  in 
defense  of  their  city.  Today  history  repeats 
Itself.  In  Its  tragic  consequences  and  in  the 
examples  of  cooperation  and  sympathy.  The 
American  people  have  responded  quickly  and 
generously,  not  only  in  material  goods  and 
economic  aid,  but  also  with  acts  of  personal 
courage  which   the  Costa  Rlcan  people  will 


never  forget.  A  group  of  men  left  their  work 
and  their  homes  and  marched  toward  the 
scene  of  the  tragedy  to  cooperate  with  the 
rescue  and  refugee  efforts,  even  at  the  risk 
of  their  own  Uves. 

We  don't  think  everything  they  do  Is  good. 
and  many  times  we  have  disagreed  with  their 
policy,  attitudes  and  conduct:  we  have  pro- 
tested what  we  consider  its  myopia  In  Inter- 
national affairs,  but  In  our  present  agony  we 
keep  silent. 

So  today  those  grimly  lettered  signsidb 
our  city's  walls  are  all  the  more  obvious  and 
painful,  because  we  know  they  do  not  rep- 
resent the  sentiment  of  the  Coata  Rlcan 
people. 

We  think  we  speak  for  our  people — for  the 
men  who  have  suffered  Irreparable  losses,  for 
the  homeless,  the  bereaved,  for  the  children 
In  their  suffering — as  we  express  our  thanks 
to  all  our  sister  countries  who  have  responiled 
to  our  needs,  and  to  the  government  >ind 
people  of  the  United  States  who,  with  so 
much  Christian  liberality  and  compassion, 
have  given  us  an  example  of  their 
"imperialism." 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Hear  my  prayer.  O  Lord,  and  give  ear 
to  my  supplications. — Psalm  143:   1. 

We  thank  Thee,  our  Father,  for  this 
moment  of  prayer  when  we  turn  our 
hearts  unto  Thee  and  In  all  sincerity  of 
mind  and  heart  receive  the  guidance  of 
Thy  good  spirit. 

Let  not  the  glory  of  this  day,  nor  the 
glow  of  good  hesilth,  nor  the  glamour  of 
our  position  blind  us  to  the  seriousness 
of  our  tasks  and  deceive  us  Into  thinking 
that  we  can  depend  upon  ourselves 
alone.  All  we  are  and  all  we  have  Is  a 
trust,  O  Lord,  from  Thee.  Help  us  to  be 
wise  stewards  of  Thy  gifts  and  to  use 
them  for  Thy  glory  and  to  make  more 
secure  the  freedoms  of  our  country. 

Bless  these  Representatives  with  Thy 
gracious  favor,  our  people  with  the  fruits 
of  Thy  loving  spirit  and  all  of  us  to- 
gether with  the  faith  In  democracy  that 
never  falters  and  never  falls. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  Him  for 
whose  kingdom  we  labor.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  September  26,  1968.  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  3068)  entitled  'An  act  to  amend  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  119) 
entitled  "An  act  to  reserve  certain  pub- 
lic lands  for  a  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system,  to  provide  a  procedure  for 


auldlng  additional  public  lands  and  other 
lands  to  the  system,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3865)  entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Mauri tz  A.  Sterner." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
14935 )  entiUed  "An  act  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  to  regulate  the  mail- 
ing of  master  keys  for  motor  vehicle 
ignition  switches,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15758)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend 
and  improve  the  provisions  relating  to 
regional  medical  programs,  to  extend 
the  authorization  of  grants  for  health 
of  migratory  agricultural  workers,  to 
provide  for  specialized  facilities  for 
alcoholics  and  narcotic  addicts,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  recedes  from  its  amendments  to 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  17104.  An  act  to  extend  until  July  15. 
1969,  the  susp>enslon  of  duty  on  electrodes 
for  use  In  producing  aluminum. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  recedes  from  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  17735)  entiUed  "An  act 
to  amend  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  better  control  of  the  inter- 
state traCQc  in  firearms,"  disagreed  to 
by  the  House;  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Dodc,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr. 
Ervin,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Tydings,  Mr. 
Magnxtson,  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 


DiRRSEN,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Thttrmond, 
Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Pearson  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  tlie 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  17324)  entitled  "An  act  to 
extend  and  amend  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951,"  disagreed  to  by  the  House; 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Siiathers,  Mr, 
Anderson,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr, 
Hartke,  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Carlson.  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Curtis  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJi.  653)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  rate  of  duty  on 
certain  nonmalleable  iron  castings."  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Long  of  Loui- 
siana. Mr.  Smathers.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Etelaware.  and  Mr.  Carlson 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  7735)  entitled  "An  act  re- 
lating to  the  dutiable  status  of  aluminum 
hydroxide  and  oxide,  calcined  bauxite, 
and  bauxite  ore,"  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Smathers, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware, and  Mr.  Carlson  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  10837,  DEPART- 
MENTS OF  LABOR  AND  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS,  1969 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  managers  on  the 


part  of  the  House  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  the  bill  H.R.  18037  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1969. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  WARREN'S 
APPOINTMENT 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  15  years 
ago  today  President  Dwight  Eisenhower 
appointed  Earl  Warren  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States. 

Events  have  proven  that  this  was  not 
President  Eisenhower's  finest  hour. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  CLAIMS  AGAINST 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  8140)  to 
provide  for  the  settlement  of  claims 
against  the  District  of  Columbia  by  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  damage  to.  or  loss  of,  per- 
sonal property  incident  to  their  service, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

.'Amendment:  Page  2.  line  8,  strike  out 
'  Commissioners"  and  Insert  "Commissioner". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  would  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  indicate  that 
this  has  been  cleared  with  our  members 
on  the  committee? 

Mr.  TENZER.  Yes.  It  has.  I  would  say 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
amendment  merely  changes  the  word 
"Commissioners,"  which  Is  in  the  plural. 
to  read  "Commissioner"  to  conform  with 
the  change  made  in  the  structure  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government, 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


the  relief  of  Slator  C.  Blacklston,  Jr., 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Amendment:  Page  1,  line  7,  strike  out 
"$9,516.73  "  and  Insert  "$3,600.00". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SLATOR  C.  BLACKISTON,  JR. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  6862)   for 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
announce,  however,  had  I  been  present 
during  that  rollcall  No,  357  on  Septem- 
ber 26,  I  would  have  voted  'yea"  on  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr,  Bowl. 


AUTHORIZING  FEDERAL  SPONSOR- 
SHIP OF  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
AERONAUTICAL  EXPOSITION  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  12012)  to  encourage 
worldwide  interest  in  U.S.  developments 
and  accomplishments  in  military  and  re- 
lated aviation  and  equipment  by  author- 
izing Federal  sponsorship  of  an  Interna- 
tional Aeronautical  Exposition  in  the 
United  States,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  there  an  estimated 
cost  for  the  staging  of  the  proposed  air 
show? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  j'ield,  we  think  it  will 
cost  less  than  $1  million.  The  object  of 
the  bill  is  to  set  up  an  air  display  of  our 
equipment  similar  to  the  show  that  has 
been  put  on  in  London  and  Paris.  The 
object  of  It  would  be  to  show  the  world 
the  needs  that  are  met  by  our  aerospace 
industry,  both  military  and,  principally, 
civilian.  We  do  not  know  what  it  would 
cost,  but  it  will  not  cost  much  because 
most  of  the  expense  would  be  paid  for 
by  the  industry,  the  admission  gained 
from  people  who  would  come  to  see  the 
show,  and  income  from  displays.  We  have 
set  up  a  commission.  We  have  gviidelines. 
We  had  1969  as  our  goal,  to  start  with, 
but  we  do  not  think  we  can  get  it  prop- 
erly prepared  before  1970,  so  we  have 
requested  a  change  in  the  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill.  HJl.  12012,  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  fimds  not 
to  exceed  $750,000.  These  funds  would  be 
in  the  form  of  working  capital  to  support 
the  preplanning  necessary  for  an  inter- 
national aeronautical  exposition  in  the 
United  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  encourage 
worldwide  interest  in  U.S.  developments 
and  accomplishments  in  military  and 
related  aviation  and  equipment  by  au- 


thorizing Federal   sponsorship  of  such 
an  international  exposition. 

For  years  American  industry  has  sup- 
ported international  expositions  in  Paris 
and  recently — to  a  limited  degree — at 
Farnsborough,  England.  The  exposition 
authorized  under  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  be  similar  in  scope  to  the 
Paris  Air  Show  which  has  been  held  for 
the  past  50  years  or  more  on  a  biennial 
basis. 

In  1966  a  market  survey  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  revealed 
that  the  United  States  dominates  sales  in 
the  aerospace  field  with  80  percent  of 
total  sales  representing  goods  produced 
in  the  United  States  or  through  licensees. 
That  same  survey  also  revealed  that  the 
U.S.  share  of  the  market  is  now  being 
attacked  aggressively  by  several  Eu- 
ropean countries.  In  order  to  hold  our 
own  leadership  in  the  aerospace  field.  It 
would,  in  my  oplnon,  be  most  helpful  to 
sponsor  an  International  aeronautical 
exposition  here  in  the  United  States. 

The  National  Aviation  Club  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  has  proved  that  a  national 
air  exposition  can  be  held  successfully 
at  Dulles  International  Airport  at  a  very 
low  cost  and  without  interruption  to 
normal  air  traffic  in  the  area.  The  show 
at  Dulles  last  year  experienced  an  actual 
cash  loss  of  $3,000.  This  loss  would  have 
been  turned  into  a  substantial  profit  had 
there  been  charges  for  admission  and 
programs.  Therefore,  there  Is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  an  international  ex- 
position such  as  proposed  in  H.R.  12012 
would  be  self- sustaining. 

The  bill  has  the  support  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  it  was  overwhelm- 
ingly supported  by  the.  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  ask  for  its  favorable 
consideration  by  the  House. 

We  do  not  know  what  it  will  cost,  but 
it  will  be  minimal. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  thinks  the 
cost  would  be  less  than  $1  million? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  Is  of  an  Interna- 
tional character? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  It  is  of  international 
character.  Why  should  we  go,  or  have 
the  other  countries  of  the  world  go  to 
Paris  or  London  to  see  airplanes,  their 
parts  and  manufacturers,  their  engines 
and  the  products  of  our  aerospace  indus- 
try, when  we  have  the  biggest  such  in- 
dustry on  earth  here?  People  ought  to 
come  to  the  United  States,  and  it  would 
kind  of  help  our  balance-of-payments 
situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  sponsors  will  not  ex- 
hibit the  F-111,  will  they? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  You  cannot  tell  what 
they  will  do  these  days. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  With  the  permission  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  I  am  delighted 
to  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man called  up  this  bill  for  considera- 
tion. This  is  a  bill  that  was  reported  out 
unanimously,  I  believe,  last  week.  There 
may  have  been  one  vote  against  it.  This 
is  an  objective  thing  for  us  to  do.  I  am 
pleased  it  has  been  called  up  so  rapidly, 
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and  I  hope  it  will  have  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  we  could  probably  save  a 
substantial  amoimt  of  money  In  that  this 
Government  would  not  have  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  a  lot  of  people  jumping  off  to 
Europe  to  see  an  air  show  over  there. 
There  ought  to  be  some  saving.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  12012 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  Is  authorized  to  eetabllsb  and  con- 
duct an  International  Aeronautical  Exposi- 
tion (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "exposition"),  with  appropriate  empha^ 
sis  on  military  aviation,  at  a  location  of  his 
choice  within  the  United  States.  The  exposi- 
tion shall  be  held  at  such  time,  but  not  later 
than  19fl^as  the  President  may  deem  appro- 
prtttte. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purjKSse  of  conducting  the 
exposition,  the  President  is  authorized — 

(1 )  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  officers  and  employees  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate,  without  regard  to  the  clvU 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended: 

(2)  to  obtain  temporary  or  Intermittent 
services  as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the 
Administrative  Elxpenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C. 
55a)  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem  In 
the  case  of  any  Individual: 

(3)  to  charge  and  collect  admission,  ex- 
hibition, and  other  fees: 

(4)  to  accept  donations  of  money,  prop- 
erty, or  personal  services; 

(6)  to  request  the  head  of  any  department 
or  agency  to  detail  personnel  to  assist  In  the 
conduct  of  the  exposition,  and  the  head  of 
each  such  department  or  agency  Is  author- 
ized to  detail  personnel  for  such  purpose, 
with  or  without  reimbursement: 

(6)  to  acquire  (by  purchase,  lease,  or  oth- 
erwise), construct,  maintain,  and  Improve 
real  and  personal  property  and  interests 
therein: 

(7)  to  enter  Into  and  perform,  with  any 
person  or  body  politic,  contracts,  leases,  co- 
operative agreements,  or  other  transactions 
on  such  terms  as  he  may  deem  appropriate, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (41  use.  5)  and  section  321  of  the 
Act  of  June  30.  1932  (40  USC   303b): 

(8)  to  establish  and  prescribe  the  func- 
tions of  such  advisory  committees  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate:  and 

(9)  subject  to  such  supervision  and  re- 
view as  he  may  prescribe,  to  delegate  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  to  such  other  per- 
son he  may  select  any  of  his  authority  under 
this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  No  offlcer  or  employee  appoint- 
ed to  a  position  under  this  Act  shall  receive 
oompensatlon  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum rate  estabUshed  under  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  nor  shall  any 
such  offlcer  or  employee  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  rate  payable  under 
such  Act  to  an  offlcer  or  employee  in  a  posi- 
tion of  the  same  level  of  difficulty  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

(b)  Individuals  appointed  under  this  Act 
to  positions  In  recognized  trades  or  crafts, 
or  in  unskilled,  semiskilled,  or  skilled  manual 
labor  occupations,  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion In  accordance  with  prevailing  wage 
board  rates  at  the  location  selected  by  the 
President. 

3tc.  4.  (a)  Any  property  acquired  under 
this  Act  and  remaining  upon  the  termina- 
tion   of    the    exposition    shall    become    the 


property  of  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
such  other  Federal  department  or  agency  as 
the  President  may  direct. 

(b)  The  net  revenues  derived  from  the  ex- 
position, after  payment  of  the  expenses  of 
the  exposition,  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  miscella- 
neous receipts. 

Sec  5.  To  the  extent  that  appropriations 
made  to  any  Oovemment  department  or 
agency  are  available  for  such  purpose,  such 
deptartment  or  agency  Is  authorized  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  exposition,  as  an  exhibitor  or 
otherwise. 

Sec  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  86.000.000. 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  Sums  appropriated  under 
this  section  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  "1969"  and  in- 
sert "1971". 

On  page  3,  line  8,  after  "Defense"  insert 
",  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,". 

On  page  4.  line  12.  strike  out  the  sum 
"$5,000,000"  and  insert  the  sum  "$750,000". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ATTACKS   ON    RICHARD   NEXON   BY 
GEORGE  BALL 

Mr,  WYATT.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  low-level  guttersnipe  attacks 
made  on  Richard  Nixon  by  George  Ball 
as  agent  for  Vice  President  Humphrey  is 
more  than  I  can  silently  bear.  George 
Ball  has  served  during  the  formulation  of 
the  Lyndon  Johnson  Vietnam  policy  as 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  more  re- 
cently as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations.  He  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal architects  of  our  past  and  present 
Vietnam  policy.  I  have  personally  heard 
him  on  various  occasions  defend  and  ar- 
ticulate the  Johnson  Vietnam  foreign 
policy.  If  he  was  in  disagreement  with 
this  policy,  he  never  opened  his  mouth 
publicly.  He  stayed  on  in  his  position  and 
publicly  defended  the  President.  If  he 
really  disagreed  with  our  policy,  he  then 
must  t>e  regarded  as  a  man  of  utterly  no 
principal  whatsoever. 

For  him  now  to  engage  in  mudsUnglng 
and  name  calling  at  the  lowest  possible 
level  is  some  indication  of  his  personality 
and  character  deficiencies,  and  certainly 
is  not  consistent  with  the  high  offices  he 
has  held  in  our  Oovemment.  Perhaps  he 
has  done  this  coimtry  a  service  by  reveal- 
ing publicly  the  real  George  Ball.  More 
aptly,  he  has  unwittingly  revealed  the 
real  desperation  of  the  Htthphrxy  cam- 
paign. 


DUTY  ON  PARTS  OF  STETHOSCOPES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 


eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6909)  to  amend 
item  709.10  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  that  the  rate 
of  duty  on  parts  of  stethoscopes  shall  be 
the  same  as  the  rate  of  stethoscopes, 
which  was  unanimously  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  r^pservlng  the 
right  to  object,  will  the  distinguished 
chairman  explain  the  purpose  of  the 
biU? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Texas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  6909. 
as  amended  and  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
is  to  provide  that  the  rate  of  duty  on 
parts  of  stethoscopes  shall  be  the  same 
as  the  rate  of  duty  on  stethoscopes. 

Stethoscopes  are  presently  dutiable 
under  tariff  schedule  item  number  709.10 
at  17  percent  ad  valorem.  Parts  of  stetho- 
scopes, on  the  other  hand,  are  presently 
classified  under  item  710.27  at  32  percent 
ad  valorem. 

The  existing  differential  between  the 
dutiable  status  of  stethoscopes  and  parts 
of  stethoscopes  was  created  by  the  Tech- 
nical Amendments  Act  of  1965  under 
which  the  rate  of  duty  on  stethoscopes 
was  reduced  in  conformity  with  a  U.S. 
Customs  Court  decision.  However,  the 
same  provision  was  not  made  for  parts 
of  stethoscopes  in  the  act  of  1965,  and  for 
this  reason,  parts  of  stethoscopes  have 
remained  dutiable  at  the  higher  rate. 

The  bill  would  correct  this  situation  by 
providing  the  same  rate  of  duty  on  parts 
of  stethoscopes  as  would  be  applicable  to 
stethoscopes. 

F^irthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  omission  of  parts  of  stetho- 
scopes in  the  change  in  classification 
made  for  stethoscopes  in  the  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1965.  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  import  entries  of  parts  of 
stethoscopes  made  after  August  30,  1963. 
and  on  or  before  the  date  of  enactment 
may  be  liquidated  or  reliquldated  at  the 
lower  rate  of  duty  upon  a  request  there- 
for filed  with  the  customs  offlcer  con- 
cerned on  or  before  120  days  after  enact- 
ment. 

Favorable  reports  on  this  bill  were  re- 
ceived from  the  Departments  of  State, 
the  Treasury,  Labor,  and  Commerce.  An 
informative  report  was  received  from  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

As  stated  before.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee is  imanimous  in  recommendinc 
to  the  House  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  support  this  bill  (H.R.  6909)  which 
will  provide  for  a  uniform  rate  of  duty 
on  the  importation  of  parts  of  stetho- 
scopes. At  present,  parts  for  stethoscopes 
are  subject  to  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than 
the  stethoscope  itself.  While  both  the 
stethoscope  and  its  components  were 
subject  to  negotiation  in  the  so-called 
Kennedy  round  of  tariff  reductions,  be- 
cause the  components  started  out  at  a 
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much  higher  rate  of  duty  than  was  ap 
plied  to  the  stethoscope  itself,  the  nego- 
tiators could  not  achieve  a  uniform  rate 
of  duty  applicable  to  both. 

Admittedly,  the  bill  will  result  in  a 
gratuitous  reduction  in  the  duty  on 
stethoscope  parts.  The  amount  Involved 
is  not  significant,  however,  and  I  know 
of  no  opposition  to  the  bill.  Favorable 
reports  were  received  from  all  of  the 
Government  agencies  concerned.  I  urge 
your  favorable  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6909 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  item 
709.10  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  and  parts 
thereof"   after   "stethoscopes'. 

(b)(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  Upon  request  therefor  filed  with  the 
collector  of  customs  offlcer  concerned  on 
or  before  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  in  this 
Act.  the  entry  or  withdrawal  of  any  article — 

(A)  which  was  made  after  August  30.  1983, 
and  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  and 

(B)  with  respect  to  which  the  amount  of 
duty  would  be  smaller  if  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  applied  to  such 
entry  or  withdrawal. 

shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any 
other  provision  of  law.  be  liquidated  or  re- 
liquidated  as  though  such  entry  or  with- 
drawal had  been  made  on  the  day  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  the  first  page  strike  out  lines  3,  4,  and 
5  and  Insert  the  following : 

"That  (a)  the  article  description  for  Item 
709.10  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  Percussion  hanmiers,  stetho- 
scopes, and  parts  of  stethoscopes'." 

On  the  first  page,  line  10,  strike  out  "col- 
lector of". 

On  page  2,  line  1,  Insert  "offlcer"  after 
"customs". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

COMMrrTEE  amendment  OFTERED  by  MR.  MILLS 

Mr,  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  fur- 
ther committee  amendment  which  is  not 
printed  in  the  bill.  There  was  an  error 
made  in  the  typing  on  page  2,  line  4, 
where  the  word  "offlcer"  should  be 
printed  In  italics. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Mills:  On  page  2,  line  4,  the  word  "offlcer" 
should  be  printed  In  Italics. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN  NON- 
RESIDENT ALIENS  UNDER  THE 
RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  ACT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  (H.R.  7567)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  the  definition  of 
compensation  for  the  purposes  of  tax 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  unani- 
mously reported  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  object — 
I  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  7567 
is  to  exclude  from  the  scope  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act.  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  services 
performed  by  nonresident  aliens  who  are 
temporarily  in  the  United  States  as  par- 
ticipants in  cultural  exchange  or  train- 
ing programs.  The  Treasury  Department 
has  no  objection  to  this  measure,  and 
the  committee  has  unanimously  reported 
this  bill. 

The  exclusions  provided  by  the  bill 
would  be  applicable  only  to  nonresident 
alien  individuals  who  are  temporarily 
in  the  United  States  in  a  nonimmigrant 
status  under  subparagraph  <F)  or  (J)  of 
section  101<a)(15)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  It  will  be  recalled 
by  Members  of  the  House  that  subpara- 
graph <F»  concerns  bona  fide  students 
who  are  qualified  to  pursue  a  full  course 
of  study  and  who  come  to  the  United 
States  temporarily  and  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  a  course  of  study  at 
a  designated  educational  institution. 
Subparagraph  (J)  concerns  bona  fide 
students,  scholars,  trainees,  teachers, 
specialists,  and  similar  persons  who  tem- 
porarily come  to  the  United  States  as 
participants  in  programs  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching,  studying,  consulting  and  re- 
ceiving training. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  services  of  nonresi- 
dent alien  individuals  in  these  categories 
are  already  excluded  from  the  taxes  im- 
posed by  the  Federal  Insurance  Contri- 
butions Act  and  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act  and  from  the  benefits 
provided  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
These  exclusions  were  enacted  in  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961  and  were  provided 
because  these  alien  individuals  are  in  the 
United  States  for  such  a  short  period  of 
time  that  they  have  little  expectation  of 
realizing  any  social  security  or  unem- 
ployment benefits.  In  addition,  the  ex- 
clusion of  these  individuals  was  con- 
sidered to  contribute  to  the  objectives  of 
the  exchange  program. 

The  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act  of  1961  did  not,  however. 


contain  a  similar  exclusion  for  the  serv- 
ices of  these  aliens  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  and  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Acts.  The  failure  to  enact  such  ex- 
clusions at  that  time  presumably  was 
based  on  the  thought  that  such  alien  in- 
dividuals would  not  be  rendering  services 
which  would  be  subject  to  the  railroad 
employment  provisions. 

It  has  developed,  however,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  has  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion  of  the   Committee  on  Ways   and 
Means  that  there  are  such  instances.  For 
example,  there  are  doctors  who  partici- 
pate in  exchange  or  training  programs 
at  hospitals  owned   by   railroads.   The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  believes 
that  the  reasons  underlying  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  services  performed  by  such 
aliens  from  the  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act.  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act  and  the  Social  Security  Act 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  railroad  em- 
ployment provisions.  Accordingly.  H.R. 
7567  would  exclude  services  performed 
by  these  alien  individuals  from  the  rail- 
road employment  provisions  with  appro- 
priate provision  for  credit  or  refund  for 
railroad  retirement  taxes  paid  with  re- 
spect to  the  service  excluded  under  the 
bill.  As  is  true  under  present  law,  the  ex- 
clusion applies  only  for  the  period  the 
nonresident  alien  individual  is  present 
in  the  United  States  in  the  specified 
status  and  only  for  services  performed  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  alien's  visit 
to  the  United  States;  namely,  as  a  par- 
ticipant  in    the    cultural   exchange    or 
training  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  strongly  urge  support  for  this  bill 
•  H.R.  7567)  which  was  introduced  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff].  The  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  taxes  levied  on  railroswl  employees 
for  railroad  retirement  and  unemploy- 
ment insurarice  for  nonresident  aliens 
temporarily  in  the  United  States  as  par- 
ticipants in  a  cultural  exchanee  or  train- 
ing program.  In  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961.  such 
employment  was  exempted  from  the  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Contributions  Act,  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act.  and  the 
Social  Security  Act.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  brought  to  our  attention 
that  there  might  be  facilities — such  as 
hospitals — maintained  by  a  railroad, 
employment  in  which  would  be  subject  to 
the  employment  taxes  applicable  to  other 
railroad  employees.  If  the  Congress  had 
known  this.  I  am  confident  that  the  ex- 
emption would  have  been  provided  at  the 
same  time  as  an  exemption  was  provided 
from  social  security  and  unemployment 
taxes. 

The  exemption  is  limited  to  nonresi- 
dent aliens  temporarily  employed  in  the 
United  States  unoer  various  exchange 
programs.  It  was  felt  that  it  would  be 
inequitable  to  subject  their  wages  to  the 
social  security  and  unemployment  taxes 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  would  not 
be  able  to  qualify  for  benefits.  Tlie  same 
is  true  with  respect  to  the  t)enefits  pro- 
vided for  railroad  employees.  It  is  equal- 
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ly  inequitable  to  Ux  the  wages  of  these 
aliens  under  the  provisions  of  law  gov- 
erning railroad  employees  when  they 
win  not  be  employed  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  qualify  for  any  of  the 
benefits. 

The  bill  also  provides  procedures 
whereby  those  Uxes  which  have  been 
paid  on  account  of  exempt  employment 
will  be  refunded  if  a  timely  claim  Is  filed. 
Since  the  faUure  to  exempt  this  form 
of  employment  initially  was  due  wholly 
to  oversight,  in  correcting  that  oversight 
It  was  felt  that  the  correction  should  be 
made  retroactive.  While  the  amounts  In- 
volved are  not  of  any  great  significance, 
the  principle  Is  sound.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  can  Justify  uxlng  the  wages  of  aliens 
under  retirement  and  unemployment 
compensation  programs  if  the  qualifica- 
tions for  benefits  are  such  that  we  Icnow 
these  aliens  will  never  be  In  a  position  to 
receive  any  benefits. 

I  urge  favorable  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  eOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Culture  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961.  Public  Law  87-256. 
foreign  exchange  visitors  studying  in  this 
country  are  not  required  to  pay  social 
security  taxes  on  their  earnings.  This 
Is  because  they  are  required  after  their 
studies  are  completed  to  return  to  their 
native  countries  and  apply  the  skills  they 
have  acquired  in  behalf  of  their  fellow 
countrymen.  Thereafter,  they  remain  in- 
eligible for  Immigration  to  the  United 
States  for  a  period  of  2  years.  The  ra- 
tionale behind  this  exemption  was  that 
an  Individual  should  not  be  required  to 
pay  taxes  into  a  program  from  which 
they  probably  would  never  draw  benefits. 
However,  Public  Law  87-256  did  not  ex- 
tend this  same  privilege  to  individuals 
subject  to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 
Exchange  visitors  who  are  employed  by 
the  railroads  are  required  to  pay  the 
taxes  even  though  they  have  Uttle  hope 
of  acquiring  benefit  entitlement.  A  mini- 
mum of  10  years'  service  is  necessary  to 
qualify  for  benefits  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act. 

This  tax  treatment  Is  InequiUble  and 
has  worked  unexpected  hardships  In 
specific  employment  situations.  Some 
railroads  own  and  operate  hospitals  for 
the  benefit  of  their  employees.  Workers 
In  such  hospitals  are  subject  to  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act.  When  a  foreign  ex- 
change doctor  accepts  an  assignment  to 
one  of  these  hospitals,  he  Is  required  to 
pay  railroad  retirement  taxes. 

The  fact  that  these  doctors  are  subject 
to  railroad  taxes  makes  It  increasingly 
difficult  for  railroad  hospitals  to  attract 
such  doctors.  Naturally,  they  prefer  to 
work  for  employers  who  are  not  com- 
pelled to  collect  this  tax  from  their 
modest  salaries. 
The  Treasury  Department  h£is  stated: 
P&llure  of  Public  Law  87-256  to  exempt 
8ucn  Indlvlduala  from  the  BaUroad  Retire- 
ment Act  and  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act 
appears  to  bave  been  an  oversight. 

The  bill  which  I  Introduced  and  which 
is  before  us  at  the  present  time  elimi- 
nates this  discriminatory  tax  treatment 
and  would  correct  an  obvious  Inequity. 
I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  7667 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
323Me)(l>  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  deOnlUon  of  comp«n«a- 
tlon)  18  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
second  sentence  the  following  new  sentence: 
■'Such  term  does  not  Include  remuneration 
for  service  which  is  performed  by  a  non- 
resident alien  Individual  for  the  period  he 
Is  temporarily  present  in  the  United  States 
as  a  nonimmigrant  under  subparagraph  (F) 
or  {J)  of  secUon  10Ua)(16)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended,  and 
which  Is  performed  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose specified  In  subparagraph  (P)  or  (J). 
as  the  case  may  be." 

Sic.  2.  Section  1(h)(1)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  second  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Such  term  does  not 
Include  remuneration  for  service  which  Is 
performed  by  a  nonresident  alien  Individual 
for  the  period  he  is  temporarily  present  In 
the  United  States  as  a  nonimmigrant  under 
subparagraph  (P)  or  (J)  of  section  101(a) 
(15)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
as  amended,  and  which  is  performed  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  specified  in  subparagraph 
(F)   or  (Ji,  as  the  case  may  be." 

Sec.  3.  <a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  service  per- 
formed after  December  31,   1961. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  expiration  of  the 
applicable  statutory  period  of  limitations,  in 
any  case  where  such  period  has  expired  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  or 
expires  within  six  months  after  such  date, 
claim  for  credit  or  refund  of  any  overpay- 
ment of  tax  under  chapter  22  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  results  from 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  may  be 
died  at  any  time  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  strike  out  lines  14  to  34.  inclu- 
sive, and  Insert: 

"SBC.  3.  Section  1(1)  of  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Sue J  term  does  not  In- 
clude remuneration  for  service  which  Is  per- 
formed lay  a  nonresident  alien  individual  for 
the  period  he  Is  temporarily  present  In  the 
United  States  as  a  nonimmigrant  under  sub- 
paragraph (P)  or  (J)  of  secUon  101(a)  (15) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended,  and  which  is  performed  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  specified  In  subparagraph 
(P)  or  (J),  as  the  case  may  be.' 

"Sxc.  4.  (a)(1)  The  amendments  made  by 
the  first  two  sections  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  service  performed  after  De- 
cember 31.  1961. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  expiration  be- 
fore the  data  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  or 
within  6  months  after  such  date  of  the  period 
for  filing  claim  for  credit  or  refund,  claim 
for  credit  or  refund  of  any  overpayment  of 
any  tax  Imposed  by  chapter  22  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  attrlbuUble  to  the 
amendment  made  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  may  b«  filed  at  any  time  within  one  year 
after  such  date  of  enactment. 

"(3)  Any  credit  or  refund  of  an  overpay- 
ment of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  3201  or 
3211  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
which  la  attributable  to  the  amendment 
made  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
be  appropriately  adjusted  for  any  lump  sum 
payment  which  has  been  made  under  section 
5(f)  (2)   of  the  Railroad  RetUeme&t  Act  of 


1937  before  the  date  of  the  allowance  of 
such  credit  or  the  making  of  such  refund. 
"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  3 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  service  performed 
after  December  31.  1967  " 

Mr.  MILLS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thud 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FREE  ENTRY  OF  CELLULOSIC  PLAS- 
TICS MATERIALS  USED  IN  AR-H- 
PICIAL  KIDNEY  MACHINES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  iH.R.  13419)  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  the  free  enti-y  of  cer- 
tain cellophane  membrane,  which  was 
unanimously  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas?   

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  yleldin? 
to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  13419, 
as  unanimously  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  is  to  provide 
for  the  duty-free  importation  of  cellu- 
loslc  plastics  materials  imported  for  use 
in  artificial  kidney  machines. 

The  cellulosic  plastics  materials  which 
would  be  permitted  duty-free  entry  un- 
der this  bill  are  used  In  kidney  machines 
to  remove  poisonous  matters  from  the 
human  body  that  normtilly  are  removed 
by  healthy  kidneys. 

Your  committee  was  Informed  that 
presently  the  most  efficient  cellulosic  ma- 
terials for  such  use  In  kidney  machines 
are  currently  available  only  under  the 
trade  name  of  "Cuprophane"  from  Ger- 
many. Further,  It  has  been  Indicated  that 
although  American  producers  are  at- 
tempting to  make  a  product  which  is 
comparable  to  the  German  product,  they 
as  yet  have  been  unable  to  produce  one 
commercially. 

Imports  of  this  cellulosic  plastics  ma- 
terial are  now  dutiable  under  Item  771.30 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  at  the  rate  of 
duty  of  20  percent  ad  valorem.  This  rate 
is  already  scheduled  for  reduction  In  four 
additional  stages  to  11  percent  ad  valo- 
rem pursuant  to  the  Kennedy  round 
trade  agreement. 

Given  the  present  applicable  rate  of 
duty  on  Imports  of  this  material,  and 
lt6  Importance  to  the  some  800  chronic 
kidney  patients  receiving  treatment  by 
dialysis,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
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Means  was  of  the  opinion  that  elimina- 
tion of  the  duty,  imder  certain  specified 
conditions,  is  in  order.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  the  absence  of  a  do- 
mestically produced  product  of  equal 
efficiency. 

The  committee  noted,  however,  that 
cellulosic  plastics  materials  have  many 
uses  and,  therefore,  has  amended  the 
bill,  as  Introduced,  to  provide  duty-free 
entry  only  when  such  materials  are  im- 
ported for  use  In  artificial  kidney  ma- 
chines or  apparatus  by  a  hospital  or  by 
a  F>atlent  pursuant  to  prescription  of  a 
physician. 

Favorable  reports  were  received  from 
Interested  executive  branch  agencies  on 
this  mesisure,  and  as  stated  before,  the 
committee  Is  unanimous  in  recommend- 
ing to  the  House  enactment  of  H.R. 
13419. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
committee  for  bringing  this  bill  forward 
under  this  arrangement,  and  I  should  like 
to  ask  a  question.  Is  the  title  of  the  com- 
mittee report  on  H.R.  13419  merely  a 
typographical  error?  I  notice  that  the 
proper  phraseology  is  used  for  cellulosic 
plastics  materials  in  the  bill  Itself. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkanstis. 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  accordance  with  an 
amendment  adopted  to  the  bill  by  the 
committee  It  was  necessary  for  us  to 
amend  the  title.  The  bill  Itself,  on  page 
2,  shows  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
title,  to  read  as  follows: 

A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
Untied  States  to  permit  the  free  entry  of 
cellulosic  plastics  materials  Imported  for  use 
In  artificial  kidney  machines. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  presume  that 
means  plastics  materials  of  a  nature  re- 
lated to  cellulose. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  does.  It  was  thought  ad- 
visable not  to  Include  the  word  "Cupro- 
phane" because  that  is  a  trade  name. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  whether  this  means 
imports  for  the  exclusive  use  of  this  cel- 
lulose product  In  kidney  machines,  or 
whether  it  can  be  used  for  any  other  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  confined  to  that  spe- 
cific use. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  bill  (H.R.  13419)  provides  for  the 
duty-free  entry  of  a  specific  form  of  cel- 
lophane membrane  which  Is  required  in 
artificial  kidney  machines.  Because  of  the 
limited  demand,  this  membrane  Is  not 
produced  In  the  United  States.  There  are 
today  approximately  1,000  persons  who 
must  rely  on  an  artificial  kidney  machine 
for  survival.  The  cost  of  providing  this 
service  Is  a  real  burden,  whether  borne 
by  the  individual,  their  families,  or  the 
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facility.  Elimination  of  the  duty  on  the 
importation  of  the  cellophane  membrane 
will  alleviate  that  burden. 

The  bill  is  very  limited.  Only  the  spe- 
cific type  of  membrane  which  is  import- 
ed by  a  hospital  or  a  patient  pursuant  to 
a  prescription  will  be  exempt  from  duty. 
I  certainly  agree  that  an  exemption  Is 
warranted  in  such  circumstances  and 
urge  support  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  13419,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Schedule  to  permit  the 
free  entry  of  a  certain  cellophane  mem- 
brane— cuprophane . 

This  material  is  used  in  artificial  kid- 
ney machines  and  at  the  present  time 
has  a  20 -percent  ad  valorem  tariff  levied 
against  it.  Cuprophane  is  manufactured 
by  the  J.  P.  Bemberg  Co.,  Wuppertal, 
West  Germany,  and  this  company  is  the 
sole  producer  of  this  product.  Our  do- 
mestic producers  of  cellophane  do  not 
produce  cuprophane  or  a  compatible 
substitute.  Thus,  medical  supply  labora- 
tories must  buy  the  German  product 
burdened  by  a  high  tariff. 

A  person  with  chronic  kidney  failure 
must  have  a  dialysis  treatment  at  least 
twice  a  week  for  a  period  of  8'hours.  Dur- 
ing each  treatment,  approximately  34  to 
40  sheets  of  cuprophauie  are  consumed 
at  an  average  cost  of  $1.44.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  my  bill  would  save  between  30 
to  35  cents  per  treatment  to  the  patient 
who  uses  the  Klung  kidney  machine. 
While  I  realizi'  that  this  saving  is  not  sig- 
nificant in  lignt  of  the  total  cost  of  that 
of  the  equipment  needed  to  operate  a 
kidney  center,  it  is  inhumane  to  erect 
a  barrier  of  taxes  between  lifeglving 
medical  care  and  the  patients  who  need 
such  care.  Revenues  raised  through  such 
tax  levies  are  trtily  blood  money. 

In  order  to  Increase  the  capability  of 
our  kidney  centers  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  community,  a  program  of  home 
dialysis  treatment  has  been  inaugurated. 
Under  this  program,  the  patient  buys  a 
small  home  artificial  kidney  machine  and 
performs  a  dialysis  treatment  twice  a 
week.  These  home  machines  cost  ap- 
proximately $5,000.  My  bill  provides  a 
method  whereby  home  patients  can 
secure  cuprophane  free  of  tariffs  after 
obtaining  a  prescription  from  their  phy- 
sicians. I  feel  it  is  essentisJ  that  we  do 
everything  possible  to  encourage  expan- 
sion of  home  treatment  of  chronic  kid- 


ney failure  so  that  our  hospital  centers 
will  be  able  to  handle  more  patients. 
Hospital  and  institutions  carry  out  over 
90  percent  of  the  hemodialysis  treat- 
ments in  the  United  States.  The  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  carry  out  approximately 
72,800  dlalyses  each  year.  It  is  estimated 
that  aroimd  $43,000  would  be  saved  by 
the  Federal  Government  this  year  If  my 
bill  is  enacted. 

The  saving  to  the  Government  and  the 
private  patient  will  become  more  and 
more  significant  as  additional  patients 
are  added  to  this  program.  Approxi- 
mately 700  p)eople  are  maintained  by  the 
Government  kidney  centers  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  is  estimated  that  with  the 
coming  of  the  home  treatment  equip- 
ment, over  48,000  people  will  be  receiv- 
ing dialysis  treatment  from  the  Federal 
Government  within  the  next  6  years. 

As  a  matter  of  principle  it  is  imcon- 
scionable  to  uselessly  add  cost  to  a  prod- 
ijtict  which  is  required  only  for  the  medi- 
cal care  of  people  who  would  die  with- 
out it.  A  recognition  by  Congress  of  the 
high  humane  motives  behind  this  legis- 
lation, and  the  small  loss  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  should  insure  prompt  passage. 
Mr,  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  13419 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sched- 
ule 4,  part  4,  subpart  A  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  Item  445.25  the 
following  new  Item : 

"I  445.27  I  Cuprophane |  Fre«...|lfnt...| ' 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

"That  (a)  part  4  of  schedule  8  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C. 
1202)  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  Item 
854.10  the  following  new  item: 


854.20 


C«llulosic  plastics  materials  imported  torfuse  in  artificial  kidney  machines  I 
or  apparatus  by  a  hospital  or  by  a  oatient  pursuant  to  prescription  at  a  { 
physician Free. 


"(b)  Headnote  1  of  such  part  4  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'and  852.20'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  there  ',  852.20,  and  864.20'. 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  arti- 
cles entered  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse 
for  consumption  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act."  ■~— 

Mr.  MILLS  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  further  reading  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 


The  column  2  rate 
applicable  in  the 
absence  ot  this 
item. 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  to  permit  the  free 
entry  of  cellulosic  plastics  materials  im- 
ported for  use  in  artificial  kidney 
machines." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  <HR.  15023  >  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  provide  a  longer  period  of  time  for 
disposition  of  certain  assets  in  the  case  of 
regulated  Investment  companies  furnish- 
ing capital  to  development  companies, 
which  was  unanimously  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ark&nsfts  ? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
shaU  not  object,  but  I  reserve  the  right 
in  order  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  an  explanation  of  the  bUl. 
iMr.'jyOLLS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  biU  (H.R.  15023)  re- 
lates to  the  asset  diversification  require- 
ment for  a  so-called  development  com- 
pany which  qualifies  for  regulated  in- 
vestment company  Ux  treatment.  The 
advantage  of  this  tax  treatment  is  that 
the  company  only  pays  tax  on  the  income 
which  it  retains  and  does  not  pay  any 
tax  on  the  income  which  it  distributes 
to  shareholders.  This  bUl  has  been  re- 
ported unanimously  by  your  committee 
and  the  Treasury  has  indicated  that  It 
does  not  object  to  its  passage. 

Present  law  generally  requires  a  reg- 
ulated investment  company  to  diversify 
Its  Investments  within  prescribed  limits. 
There  is  a  limited  exception,  however, 
for  a  development  company.  This  is  a 
company  which  is  principally  engaged  in 
furnishing  capiUl  to  new.  small  busi- 
nesses businesses  principally  engaged  in 
developing  or  exploiting  new  products. 

A  development  company  can  rely  on 
the  exception  to  the  general  asset  diversi- 
fication requirement  only  If  no  more  than 
25  percent  of  the  value  of  its  assets  rep- 
resents securiUes  of  Issuers  in  which, 
first,  the  company  has  held  an  interest 
for  10  years  or  more,  and.  second,  the 
development  company's  holdings  repre- 
sent more  than  10  percent  of  the  voting 
stock  of  each  issuer.  Even  alter  this 
10-year  period,  however,  a  development 
company  may  retain  its  'excess  holdings" 
and  continue  to  qualify  as  a  regulated  in- 
vestment company.  It  can  do  so  by  rely- 
ing on  a  savings  provision  in  present  law 
which  applies  to  regulated  investment 
companies  generally. 

A  case  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  of  a  development  company  re- 
iving on  the' savings  provision  I  have  just 
described  to  continue  to  qualify  as  a  reg- 
ulated Investment  companj'.  The  com- 
pany continues  to  qualify  for  this  prefer- 
ential tax  treatment  even  though  the 
company  can  no  longer  make  "develop- 
ment company"  type  investments  in 
smsdl.  new  businesses  principally  en- 
gaged in  developing  or  exploiting  new 
products.  This  situation — that  of  a  for- 
mer development  company  qualifying  as 
a  regulated  investment  company  even 
though  It  is  not  making  investments  In 
small,    new    businesses — friistrates    the 


purpose  of  providing  the  present  excep- 
tion for  the  development  company  and 
making  preferential  tax  treatment  avail- 
able to  it.  Your  committee  does  not  be- 
lieve this  situation  should  be  permitted 
to  continue.  As  a  result,  the  committee 
has  decided  to  limit  the  general  savings 
provision  so  that  a  development  company 
cannot  rely  on  it.  The  result  generally  Is 
to  require  a  development  company,  if  it 
is  to  continue  to  qualify  for  regulated 
investment  company  tax  treatment,  to 
dispose  of  Its  "excess  holdings." 

The  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  right  of 
a  development  company  to  rely  on  the 
general  savings  provision  of  present  law 
would,  your  committee  believed,  be  un- 
fair to  companies  which  in  good  faith 
are  relying  on  this  provision.  The  com- 
mittee's bill  therefore,  permits  a  develop- 
ment company  a  20-year  period,  as  con- 
trasted to  the  10-year  period  of  existing 
law,  in  which  to  dispose  of  its  excess 
holdings  so  as  to  continue  to  qualify  for 
regulated  Investment  company  tax  treat- 
ment. The  bill  requires  a  company  to  evi- 
dence iU  intent  to  dispose  of  its  excess 
holdings,  however — if  the  company 
wants  to  retain  regulated  investment 
company  tax  treatment — by  disposing  of 
at  least  40  percent  of  its  excess  holdings 
not  later  than  the  close  of  the  15th  year. 
The  company  must  dispose  of  all  its  ex- 
cess holdings  by  the  close  of  the  20th 
year  for  it  to  continue  to  qualify  for  reg- 
ulated investment  company  tax  treat- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  bill  (H.R.  15023 >  deals  with  a 
special  problem  which  htis  arisen  on  ac- 
count of  the  requirements  under  existing 
law  for  qualification  as  a  regulated  in- 
vestment company.  The  amendment  in 
question  is  based  on  experience.  When 
the  law  ^as  first  written,  we  had  no  ex- 
perience to  serve  as  a  guide. 

A  regulated  investment  company  is 
treated  under  the  tax  laws  as  a  con- 
duit, being  taxed  only  on  the  income 
which  is  not  distributed  to  its  sharehold- 
ers. This  enables  the  small  shareholder 
to  obtain  a  wide  diversity  of  investment 
through  the  purchase  of  stock  in  a  regu- 
lated Investment  company.  It  gives  the 
small  investor  a  spreading  of  risk  and 
diversity  which  he  could  not  otherwise 
obtain. 

Because  of  the  special  tax  treatment, 
the  qualifications  for  a  regulated  invest- 
ment company  are  necessarily  restric- 
tive. There  are  limits  to  the  proportion 
of  its  assets  which  such  a  company  can 
invest  in  a  single  stock.  Those  limits  are 
predicated  upon  the  value  of  the  stock 
rather  than  its  cost. 

In  the  case  brought  to  our  attention,  a 
regulated  investment  company — for 
which  special  rules  were  provided  ais  a 
company  furnishing  capital  to  new  en- 
terprises—made an  investment  which 
was  well  within  the  prescribed  limita- 
tions. In  this  particular  case,  however, 
that  Investment  increased  in  value  more 
than  hundredfold.  In  fact,  the  invest- 
ment increased  in  value  to  the  extent 
that  its  value  overshadowed  all  other  in- 
vestments of  regrulated  Investment  com- 
pany. * 

Under  existing  law.  the  company  is  re- 
quired to  dispose  of  the  excess  Invest- 
ment within  a  10-year  period  in  order  to 


bring  the  ratio  of  that  investment  within 
the  limitations  prescribed  for  an  invest- 
ment company.  Until  this  was  accom- 
plished, the  investment  company  could  no 
longer  invest  in  new  and  developing  en- 
terprises. It  could  no  longer  serv'e  as  a 
development  company. 

The  bill  would  extend  the  period  for 
divestment,  requiring  at  the  same  lime 
that  during  the  extended  period— and  by 
the  close  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  exten- 
sion—the»investment  company  must  have 
taken  steps  to  divest  itself  of  the  excess 
stock  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  again 
to  meet  the  limitations  prescribed  by  law. 
If  the  company  has  so  acted  by  the  end 
of  the  fifth  year,  the  company  will  then 
have  an  additional  5  years  to  complete 
the  transition. 

I  think  that  the  situation — as  it  was 
presented  to  the  committee — clearly 
demonstrated  the  need  for  remedial  ac- 
tion. My  only  dissatisfaction  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  situation  in 
question,  the  regulated  investment  com- 
jjany — or  development  company — had 
not  brought  the  matter  to  our  attention 
at  an  earlier  date.  I  did  not  like  the  idea 
of  having  the  company  wait  imtil  it  was 
"under  the  gun"  before  seeking  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  The  requirement  that 
action  be  initiated  within  the  first  5  yeais 
of  the  extension  will,  I  hope,  avoid  any 
similar  emergency  in  the  future.  In  con- 
sideration of  this.  I  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Arkanssis? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  15023 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  lai 
section  861(c)(2)  of  tlie  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  investment  com- 
panies furnishing  capital  to  development 
corporations)  Is  amended  by  strtldng  out 
"10  or  more  years'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '^O  or  more  years". 

(b)  Paragraph  (4>  of  section  851(ei  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  definitions  i  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

•(4)  DenKmoNB.  The  terms  used  In  this 
subsection  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
in  subsections  (b)  (4)  and  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, but  In  applying  subsection  (b)(4M.A) 
to  an  investment  company  to  which  thla 
subsection  applies  any  debt  obligation  Issued 
with  a  maturity  date  of  not  more  than  Ave 
years  shall  be  treated  as  a  cash  Item  If 
the  obligation  Is  not  convertible  and  Is  not 
associated  with  the  Issuance  of  stock  rlghU 
or  warrants." 

(c)  Section  851(d)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  determination  of  status  of  regulated  In- 
vestment companies)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "If  a  corporation  qualifies  as  a  regu- 
lated Investment  company  for  any  taxable 
year  without  the  application  of  this  sub- 
section but  would  not  qualify  for  such  tax- 
able year  without  the  application  o.'  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (e).  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  be  applicable  to  such  corpora- 
tion for  any  subsequent  taxable  year  for 
which  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion falls  to  make  the  determination  pro- 
vided for  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(e)  or  for  which  the  corporation  falls  to 
satisfy  the  limitation  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (e)." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subeectlons 
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(B)  and  (b)  shall  be  applicable  to  taxable 
years  beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1987. 
The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (c) 
shall  be  applicable  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thU 
Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  alter  the  enacting  clause  and 

That  (a)  section  851(e)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Invest- 
ment companies  furnishing  capital  to  devel- 
opment corporations)    Is  amended — 

•■(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■••(21   Limitations. — 

•••(A)  Excess  INVESTIGATIONS  AFTER  15 
YEARS. — If — 

•••(1)  at  the  close  of  any  taxable  year 
(Whether  beginning  before,  on,  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subparagraph ) . 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
total  assets  of  an  Investment  company  Is 
represented  by  securities  of  Issuers  with  re- 
spect to  each  of  which  the  investment  com- 
pany holds  more  than  10  percent  of  the  out- 
standing voting  securities  of  such  issuer  and 
in  respect  of  each  of  which  or  any  predecessor 
thereof  the  Investment  company  has  con- 
tinuously held  any  security  for  10  or  more 
vears,  and 

•  •(11)  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  taxable  year 
following  such  taxable  year  (but  only  If 
such  fifth  taxable  year  begins  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subparagraph),  the 
investment  company  has  not  reduced  by  at 
least  40  percent  Its  holdings  of  each  Issue  of 
securities  described  In  clause  (1)  which  repre- 
sented the  excess  Investment  In  such  securi- 
ties (as  determined  under  paragraph  (5)). 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  at  the  close  of  any  quarter  of  such  fifth 
taxable  year  to  such  Investment  company, 
unless  at  the  close  of  such  year  the  securities 
described  in  clause  (1)  represent  25  percent 
or  less  of  the  value  of  its  total  assets  (or  are 
reduced  to  25  percent  or  less  of  such  value 
within  30  days  thereafter). 

•••(B)  Excess  investments  after  20 
YEARS. — The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  at  the  close  of  any  quarter  of 
a  taxable  year  to  an  Investment  company  If 
at  the  close  of  such  quarter  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  value  of  Its  total  assets  Is 
represented  by  securities  of  Issuers  with  re- 
spect to  each  of  which  the  Investment  com- 
pany holds  more  than  10  percent  of  the  out- 
standing voting  securities  of  such  Issuer  and 
in  respect  of  each  of  which  or  any  predecessor 
thereof  the  Investment  company  has  con- 
tinuously held  any  security  for  20  or  more 
years  preceding  such  quarter  unless  the  value 
of  its  total  aissets  so  represented  Is  reduced  to 
25  percent  or  less  within  30  days  after  the 
close  of  such  quarter.';    and 

■■(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

•'•(5)  Rules  for  application  of  para- 
graph   <  2 1  (  A ) . — 

■  '(A)  Excess  investment. — For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (2)  (A),  the  excess  Investment 
with  respect  to  any  issue  of  securities  de- 
scribed in  clause  (I)  of  such  paragraph  held 
by  an  Investment  company  Is  an  amount 
equal  to  an  amount  determined  by  multi- 
plying— 

"'(1)  the  aggregate  value  of  the  securities 
described  In  clause  (1)  of  such  paragraph, 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  25  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  total  assets  of  the  Invest- 
ment company,  by 

"'(II)  a  fraction  the  numerator  of  which 
is  the  value  of  such  issue  of  securities  and 
the  denominator  of  which  Is  the  aggregate 
value  of  all  securities  described  In  such 
clause  (1)  held  by  the  Investment  company. 
"'(B)  StTBsnTonoN  for  less- appreciated 
SECURITIES. — If  the  percentage  appreciation 
In  value  per  share  of  any  Issue  of  securities 
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described  in  clause  (1)  of  paragraph  (2)  (A) 
is  less  than  the  average  percentage  appre- 
ciation In  value  per  share  of  all  Issues  of 
securities  described  in  such  clause,  the  re- 
duction, or  any  part  thereof,  in  the  holdings 
of  such  Issue  required  under  clause  (11)  of 
paragraph  (2)  (A)  shall  be  treated  as  satis- 
fled  by  a  reduction  (In  addition  to  the  reduc- 
tion required  under  such  clause)  of  a  dollar 
amount  of  the  holdings  of  any  other  issue  of 
securities  described  In  clause  (I)  of  such 
paragraph,  the  average  appreciation  In  value 
per  share  of  which  Is  higher  than  the  average 
appreciation  In  value  per  share  of  all  Issues 
of  securities  described  In  such  clause,  equal 
to  the  dollar  amount  of  such  Issue  which 
would  have  to  be  disposed  of  to  effectuate 
such  reduction  or  such  part.  This  subpara- 
graph shall  apply  only  If  the  Investment  com- 
pany files  a  statement,  at  the  time  of  making 
Its  return  for  the  taxable  year,  Identifying 
the  transaction  or  transactions  in  which  Its 
holdings  of  such  other  issue  were  reduced  in 
substitution  for  a  reduction  In  the  holdings 
of  such  Issue. 

"■(C)  Time  for  Making  Determinations. — 
For  purpMJses  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph  and  clause  (11)  of  paragraph 
(2)  (A),  all  determinations  shall  be  made  as 
of  the  close  of  the  applicable  taxable  year  re- 
ferred to  In  clause  (1)  of  paragraph  (2)  (A). 
For  purposes  of  applying  subparagraph  (B) 
of  this  paragraph,  all  determinations  shall  be 
made  at  the  time  of  the  transaction  identi- 
fied by  the  Investment  company  under  such 
subparagraph.' 

"(b)  Section  851(d)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  determination  of  status  of  regulated  in- 
vestment companies)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 'If  a  corporation  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b)  (4)  (A)  at  the  close 
of  any  quarter  of  any  taxable  year  (whether 
beginning  before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  sentence)  by  reason  of  the 
application  of  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(e),  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  such 
corporation  for  any  subsequent  quarter  of 
any  taxable  year  ( beginning  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  sentence)  for  which 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  falls 
to  make  the  determination  provided  for  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (e)  or  for  which 
the  corporation  falls  to  satisfy  the  limitations 
set  forth  In  paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  subsection 
(e)  or  the  limitation  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(2)  (B)  of  such  subsection.' 

"(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
on  or  after  January  1,  1967.  The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


lish  coordinated  intergovernmental  pol- 
icy and  administration  of  development 
assistance  programs,  to  provide  for  the 
acquisition,  use,  and  disposition  of  land 
within  urban  areas  by  Federal  agencies 
in  conformity  with  local  goverrunent  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  uniform  relocation 
assistance  policy,  to  establish  a  uniform 
land  acquisition  policy  for  Federal  and 
federally  aided  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  S.  698 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  imtll 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  S.  698,  a  bill  to  acliieve  the  full- 
est cooperation  and  coordination  of  ac- 
tivities among  the  levels  of  government 
in  order  to  improve  the  operation  of  our 
Federal  system  in  an  increasingly  com- 
plex society,  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  grants-in-aid  to  the  States,  to 
provide  for  periodic  congressional  review 
of  Federal  grants-in-aid,  to  permit  pro- 
vision of  reimbursable  technical  services 
to  State  and  local  government,  to  estab- 


REDEMPnON  OF  SAVINGS  NOTES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15114)  to  extend 
to  savings  notes  the  provisions  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  relating  to  the 
redemption  of  savings  bonds  and  the 
payment  of  losses  incurred  in  connection 
with  such  redemption. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemarj  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  do  not  object  to  this  and  in  fact 
favor  the  legislation,  but  I  reserve  the 
right  in  order  that  the  chairman  might 
give  the  House  a  brief  explanation.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  15114,  as  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  is 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  utilize  private  financial  institu- 
tions in  redeeming  savings  notes  in  the 
same  maimer  as  they  are  presently  uti- 
lized in  the  redemption  of  savings  bonds. 
Mr.  Speaker,  an  essential  aspect  of  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury's  U.S.  savings  bond  pro- 
gram is  the  utilization  of  private  finan- 
cial institutions  as  paying  agents  in  con- 
nection with  the  redemption  of  such 
bonds.  These  institutions  are  generally 
local  banks,  trust  companies,  savings 
and  loan  associations,  credit  unions,  and 
similar  financial  organizations. 

Use  of  these  paying  agents  throughout 
the  country  has  been  found  to  be  both 
economical  to  the  Government  and  con- 
venient from  the  standpoint  of  members 
of  the  public  who  participate  in  the  sav- 
ings bond  program.  Prior  to  1944,  the 
year  private  institutions  were  first  au- 
thorized to  make  redemptions,  savings 
bonds  could  be  redeemed  only  at  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  and  branches.  This  ar- 
rangement was  very  inconvenient  to  the 
public,  and  I  am  advised  that  at  one  point 
late  in  the  war  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
and  branches  were  rurmlng  some  10  or  11 
weeks  behind  in  handling  redemption  re- 
quests from  the  public. 

Today,  however,  there  are  about  16,500 
private  financial  institutions  qualified 
as  paying  agents  for  savings  bonds,  and 
the  services  of  these  institutions  in  re- 
deeming bonds  are  conveniently  avail- 
able to  the  general  public  at  some  30,000 
locations  throughout  tfee  coimtry.  Use  of 
these  paying  agents  since  1944  has  en- 
abled the  Government  to  effect  redemp- 
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tlona  of  savings  bonds  at  the  very  eco- 
nomical cost  of  approximately  12.9  cents 
per  bond. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  be- 
gan the  Issuance  of  savings  notes,  pop- 
ularly referred  to  as  freedom  shares,  on 
May  1.  1M7-  These  savings  notes  may  be 
purchased  only  by  buyers  of  savings 
bonds,  and  the  notes  now  being  Issued 
bear  a  5-percent  Interest  rate.  The  notes 
have  a  maturity  of  4Vi  years  but  may  be 
redeemed  1  year  after  the  date  of  Issue 
at  the  option  of  the  owner.  The  first  free- 
dom shares  thus  became  eligible  for  re- 
demption on  May  1.  1968. 

Freedom  shares  are  sold  through  the 
same  issuing  agencies  as  savings  bonds, 
and  it  is  desirable  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  convenience  to  the  public  and 
economy  to  the  Oovemment  that  they 
be  redeemable  through  the  same  outlets 
as  savings  bonds.  H.R.  15114  would,  there- 
fore, amend  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  use  the  same  financial  insti- 
tutions to  make  payments  in  connection 
with  redemptions  of  these  savings  notes 
as  are  presently  used  to  make  payments 
on  savings  bonds. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
also  believes  it  only  equitable  to  accord 
such  paying  agents  the  same  relief  from 
liability  for  losses  In  the  handling  of 
freedom  shares  as  is  provided  under  ex- 
isting law  with  respect  to  savmgs  bonds. 
At  the  present  time,  section  22(1)  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  amended — 
31  United  States  Code  757c iD— author- 
izes the  relief  of  paying  agents  for  sav- 
ings bonds  from  liability  to  the  United 
States  in  cases  in  which  It  can  be  estab- 
lished that  such  losses  resulted  from  no 
fault  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
paying  agent.  Section  2  of  the  bill.  H.R. 
15114.  therefore,  would  extend  the  same 
relief  to  these  paying  agents  In  their 
services  with  respect  to  these  notes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  previously  Indicated, 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was 
unanimous  in  recommending  enactment 
of  this  bill,  and  I  urge  Its  approval  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  a  report  widely 
circulated  that  the  other  body  Is  out  to 
load  imgermane  amendments  upon  cer- 
tain bills  approved  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that  we 
might  have  the  assurance  from  the  lead- 
ership of  this  committee  that  these  bills 
now  being  passed  under  unanimous  con- 
sent will  not  come  back  to  the  House  with 
ungermane  amendments  on  any  of  them. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the   gentleman   from   Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
these  bills  would  be  passed  by  the  other 
body  without  amendment,  They  have 
pending  before  them.  I  understand,  one 
bill  of  relatively  minor  importance  that 
went  to  the  Senate  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, which  they  have  not  completed, 
and  which  Is  to  be  taken  up  again.  There 
are  a  number  of  amendments  that  have 
already  been  adopted  to  It.  It  may  take 
several  days  for  those  additional  sunend- 
ments,  which  I  understand  are  pending, 


to  be  considered  by  the  other  body.  It 
may  be  that  those  amendments  will  be 
attached  to  that  particular  bill  and  thus 
not  be  necessary  to  add  amendments  to 
these  particular  bills  that  we  are  con- 
sidering m  the  House  here  today.  Cer- 
tainly that  would  be  my  hope. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  if  the  other  body  does  use 
these  bills  to  amend  or  to  add  on  ex- 
traneous amendments,  they  might  as 
well  not  do  so  because  they  will  prob- 
ably kill   the   bills  themselves. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
Ueman  will  yield.  I  would  agree  with 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Byrnis]. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R. 
15114.  Provisions  of  existing  law  relating 
to  the  redemption  of  savings  bonds  and 
the  payment  of  losses  Incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  such  redemption  are  made  ap- 
plicable to  "savings  notes"  by  H.R.  15114. 
Saving  notes,  generally  referred  to  as 
•freedom  shares"  have  been  Issued  by  the 
Treasury  Department  since  May  1  of 
1967.  Freedom  shares  are  a  special  type 
of  savings  bond  payable  1  year  after 
the  date  of  Issue  at  the  option  of  the 
owner.  A  slightly  higher  interest  rate  is 
paid  to  the  purchaser  in  order  to  com- 
pensate him  for  committing  himself  not 
to  redeem  the  note  until  at  least  1  year 
after  Its  Issuance.  Freedom  shares  may 
be  purchased  only  by  Individuals  who  are 
also  purchasers  of  regular  savings  bonds. 
It  is  well-known  that  a  vital  part  of 
our  savings  bond  program  has  been  the 
participation  of  our  banks,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  credit  unions,  and 
other  financial  Institutions  as  financial 
agents.  By  acting  as  collecting  agents 
these  groups  have  provided  a  widely  dis- 
tributed outlet  that  serves  the  public 
convenience  and  thereby  facilitates  the 
sale  and  redemption  of  bonds. 

The  committee  was  advised  that  free- 
dom shares  are  generally  sold  through 
the  same  Issuing  agencies  as  savings 
bonds.  In  order  to  serve  the  public  con- 
venience, the  freedom  shares  should  also 
be  redeemable  through  the  same  finan- 
cial institutions  as  savings  bonds.  The 
committee  bill  would  authorize  this  re- 
sult. 

Provisions  of  existing  law  relieve  fi- 
nancial institutions  from  liability  for 
losses  in  handling  saving  bonds  where  it 
is  established  that  such  losses  resulted 
from  no  fault  or  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  paying  agent.  This  bill  would  re- 
lieve paying  agents  from  liability  under 
the  same  circumstances  with  reference  to 
redemption  of  freedom  shares. 

In  order  to  Improve  the  ability  of  the 
Treasury  to  serve  the  public  and  effi- 
ciently perform  Its  duties  In  cormectlon 
with  the  sale  of  freedom  shares,  I  urge 
ail  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  support- 
ing this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   15114 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 


sentence  of  section  3a(h)  of  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act,  as  amended  (31  US.C.  757c 
(h) ).  Is  amended  by  inserting  "and  savings 
notes"  after  "bonds". 

Ssc.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  22(1  ( 
of  the  Second  Uberty  Bond  Act.  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  757c(l).  Is  amended  by  inseriing 
"and  savings  notes"  after  "bonds".  The  sec- 
ond sentence  of  such  section  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "such  bonds."  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  bonds  and  notes,". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
lime,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GASOLINE    AND    LUBRICATING   OIL 
TAX  CREDITS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mdus  consent  for  the  Immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bin  <H.R.  17332)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  re- 
garding credits  and  payments  In  the  case 
of  certain  use  of  gasoline  and  lubricating 
oil,  which  was  unanimously  reported  to 
the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  shall  not  object,  but  I  resen-e  this 
time  In  order  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
for  a  brief  explanation  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  presently  before 
the  House,  H.R.  17332,  amends  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  by  extending  the 
time  for  claiming  credits  or  refunds  of 
gasoline  and  lubricating  oil  excise  taxes 
In  certain  cases,  making  It  similar  to  the 
time  presently  available  in  the  usual  case 
for  income  tax  refunds.  This  bill  has 
been  reported  unanimously  by  your  com- 
mittee and  its  enactment  is  favored  by 
the  Treasury  Department. 

Before  the  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act 
of  1965.  special  procedures  were  avail- 
able for  claiming  refunds  of  the  excise 
tax  on  gasoline  used  by  farmers  and  local 
transit  systems  and  In  certain  other  cir- 
cumstances. Claims  for  those  refunds 
had  to  be  filled  within  3  months  of  the 
end  of  the  taxable  quarter  or  year,  or 
else  the  claims  were  completely  barred. 
The  1965  act  added  a  provision  for  a 
credit  against  income  tax  in  place  of  the 
refund  procedure.  The  new  procedure 
could  also  be  used  under  the  1965  act  for 
lubricating  oil  used  otherwise  than  in 
a  highway  motor  vehicle. 

Although  a  useful  new  procedure  was 
thereby  made  available,  there  was  re- 
tained the  Idea  of  ^  very  short  time  limit 
for  filing  claims.  If  the  credit  was  not 
claimed  within  the  time  for  filing  the  in- 
come tax  return,  the  credit  was  entirely 
barred.  This  is  In  contrast  to  the  income 
tax  procedure  where  a  late-filed  return 
will  normally  result  In  an  addition  to  tax 
only  If  there  is  an  underpayment,  and 
where  a  refund  can  be  claimed  within 
3  years  after  the  return  Is  filed.  This 
bill  permits  a  claim  for  credit  against 
income  tax— that  is.  the  1965  act  pro- 
cedure I  mentioned— to  be  filed  at  any 
time  when  the  taxpayer  could  file  a  claim 


for  credit  or  refund  of  Income  taxes  on 
account  of  other  Income  tax  credits. 
This  will  generally  mean  that  such  a 
claim  can  be  filed  within  3  years  af- 
ter the  income  tax  return  was  filed. 

Those  who  apply  for  refunds  under  the 
old  provisions — governmental  bodies  and 
exempt  organizations — are  treated  sim- 
ilarly to  those  who  use  the  Income  tax 
credit  procedure—  they  are  given  3  years 
after  the  expiration  of  the  old  3-month 
limit  for  claiming  repayments,  a  total  of 
39  months.  The  bill  also  conforms  the 
highway  trust  fund  provisions  dealing 
with  such  repayments  so  that  they  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  dealing  with 
the  income  tax  credits. 

In  short,  this  bill  continues  the  objec- 
tive of  the  1965  Excise  Act  on  simplify- 
ing procedures  for  taxpayers  and  remov- 
ing unintended  hardships.  Essentially,  it 
makes  It  easier  for  taxpayers  to  claim 
the  credits  or  refunds  already  authorized 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  17332  Is  a  good  bill 
and  I  urge  Its  enactment. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  IMr.  Mills]  if  It  Is 
possible  to  explain  the  reason  that  there 
was  a  difference  In  time  originally  so 
that  It  becomes  necessary  to  equate  them 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
I  believe  It  was  just  a  matter  of  oversight. 
Mr.  MILLS.  I  believe  I  would  agree 
that  what  we  were  trying  to  do  was  es- 
tablish this  procedure  for  the  individual 
to  receive  his  credit  for  the  excise  tax 
that  he  was  entitled  to  get  back  by  de- 
ducting it  from  his  Income. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  understand  that. 
Mr.  MILLS.  But  when  we  did  that  we 
did  not  address  ourselves  to  the  3 -month 
limitation  within  which  he  had  to  do  it. 
so  if  he  is  to  use  his  Income  tax  return 
he  then  would  have  the  same  39  months 
with  respect  to  that  claim  of  refund  on 
excises  that  you  would  have  for  Income 
tax  payments  and  purposes.  It  was  just 
an  oversight. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  If  the  gentleman 
suggests  that  It  was  an  oversight,  then 
there  is  no  further  point  in  my  pursuing 
it.  because  basically  it  seemed  to  me  a 
question  why  It  should  become  necessary 
at  this  time  to  equate  the  period  with 
this  Item  as  with  another  because  I 
thought  normally  there  Is  a  bsislc  reason 
for  a  change. 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  just  missed  on  the 
statute  of  limitations  when  we  estab- 
lished this  new  procedure. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  bill  I  H.R.  17332)  extends  the  time 
for  claiming  a  credit  or  refund  of  excise 
tax  on  gasoline  or  other  petroleum  prod- 
ucts used  for  nonhlghway  purposes  and 
for  local  transit  systems.  This  credit  was 
provided  In  the  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act 
of  1965. 

Under  present  law.  however,  any  credit 
for  the  excise  tax  must  be  claimed  at  the 


time  of  filing  the  Income  tax  return.  This 
has  proven  impractical,  since  It  may  only 
be  a  matter  of  a  few  months  from  the 
payment  of  the  excise  tax  to  the  filing  of 
the  Income  tax  return.  The  bill  would  ex- 
tend the  period  for  claiming  a  credit  to 
conform  to  the  normal  Income  tax  proce- 
dure, in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  since 
the  1965  act  It  has  been  possible  to  credit 
overpayments  of  the  excise  tax  against 
any  income  tax  due. 

In  providing  that  the  credit  may  be 
claimed  at  any  time  during  which  a  credit 
could  be  claimed  for  an  overpayment  of 
income  taxes,  the  bill  makes  more  effec- 
tive the  privilege  first  granted  In  the  Ex- 
cise Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965.  It  Is  a 
good  amendment  and  has  my  full 
support. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  17332 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  6420(b)  (2)  (B)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  time  for 
filing  claims)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(B)  no  claim  shall  be  allowed  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  gasoline  used  during 
any  taxable  year  unless  filed  by  such  per- 
son not  later  than  the  time  prescribed  by 
law  for  filing  a  claim  for  credit  or  refund  of 
an  overpayment  of  Income  tax  for  such  tax- 
able year.  In  the  case  of  a  person  qualified  by 
subsection  (h)(1)  to  receive  payment,  the 
claim  must  be  filed  within  39  months  after 
the  close  of  such  taxable  year." 

(b)  Section  6421(c)  (3)  (A,)  (11)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  the  time  for  filing  claims) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(11)  no  claim  shall  be  allowed  under  this 
subparagraph  with  respect  to  gasoline  used 
during  any  taxable  year  unless  filed  by  such 
person  not  later  than  the  time  prescribed 
by  law  for  filing  a  claim  for  credit  or  re- 
fund of  an  overpayment  of  income  tax  for 
such  taxable  yeaj-.  In  the  case  of  a  person 
qualified  by  subsection  ( I )  ( 1 )  to  receive 
payment,  the  claim  must  be  filed  within  39 
months  after  the  cl(38e  of  such  taxable  year." 

(c)  Section  6424(b)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  the  time  for  filing  claims)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  General  Rtn.E.  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  — 

"(A)  not  more  than  one  claim  may  be  filed 
under  subsection  (a)  by  any  person  with 
respect  to  lubricating  oil  used  during  his 
taxable  year;  and 

"(B)  no  claim  shall  be  allowed  under  this 
paragraph  with  respect  to  lubricating  oil 
used  during  any  taxable  year  unless  filed  by 
such  person  not  later  than  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  filing  a  claim  for  credit  or 
refund  of  an  overpayment  of  income  tax  for 
such  taxable  year,  in  the  case  of  a  person 
qualified  by  subsection  (g)(1)  to  receive 
payment,  the  claim  must  be  filed  within  .39 
months  after  the  close  of  such  taxable  year. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  person's 
taxable  year  shall  be  his  iaxable  year  for 
purposes  of  subtitle  A.  except  that  a  person's 
first  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31.  1965.  shall  Include  the  period  after  De- 
cember 31.  1965.  and  before  the  beginning 
of  such  first  taxable  year." 

Sec.  2.  Section  209(f)(3)  of  the  Highway 
Revenue  Act  of  1965  (relating  to  general 
provisions  for  transfers  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "be- 
fore July  1, 1973.". 


Sec.  3.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  June  30.  1965. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  section  2  ap- 
plies to  payments  made  for  period  beginning 
after  June  30.  1965. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  language: 

"That  (a)  section  6420  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  gasoline 
used  on  farms )  Is  amended — 

"(1)    by  striking  out  subsection   (b).  and 

'•(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (h)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(2)  Limitations. — In  the  case  of  a  per- 
son described  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  — 

"'(A)  not  more  than  one  claim  may  be 
filed  under  this  section  with  respect  to  gaso- 
line used  during  Its  taxable  year,  and 

•  '(B)  no  claim  may  be  filed  after  the  close 
of  the  39th  month  "which  begins  after  the 
close  of  such  taxable  year. 

•  '(3)  Allowance  of  credit  against  income 

TAX. — 

■'  'For  allowance  of  credit  against  the  tax 
Imposed  by  subtitle  A  for  gasoline  used  on  a 
farm  lor  farming  purposes,  see  section  39." 

'•(b)  Section  6421  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  gasoline  used  for 
certain  nonhlghway  purposes  or  by  local 
transit  systems)  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  '(c)  <auABTERLY  CLAIMS. — If  $1,000  Or  more 
Is  payable  under  this  section  to  any  person 
with  respect  to  gasoline  used  during  any  of 
the  first  3  quarters  of  his  taxable  year,  a 
claim  may  be  filed  under  this  section  by  such 
person  with  respect  to  gasoline  used  during 
such  quarter.  No  claim  filed  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  allowed  unless  filed  on  or 
before  the  last  day  of  the  first  quarter  fol- 
lowing the  quarter  for  which  the  claim  Is 
filed.';  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (I)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

"•(2)  Exception  for  quarterly  claims. — 
Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  a  payment 
of   a  claim  filed   under  subsection    (c). 

•'  "(3)  LiMFTATioNS. — In  the  case  of  a  person 
described  In  paragraph  (1)  — 

"  '(A)  not  more  than  one  claim  may  be  filed 
under  subsection  (a) ,  and  not  more  than  one 
claim  may  be  filed  under  subsection  (b), 
with  respect  to  gasoline  used  by  such  jjcr- 
son  during  its  taxable  year,  and 

"  '(B)  no  claim  may  be  filed  after  the  close 
of  the  39th  month  which  begins  after  the 
close  of  such  taxable  year. 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  ( A) .  any  claim 
filed  under  subsection  (c)  shall  not  be  taken 
Into  account. 

■'  '(4)  Allowance  of  credit  against  income 

TAX. — 

"  "For  allowance  of  credit  against  the  tax 
Imposed  by  subtitle  A  for  gasoline  used  as 
provided  In  this  section,  see  section  39.' 

"(c)  Section  6424  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  lubricating  oil  not 
used  in  highway  motor  vehicles)  Is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

'•  '(b)  Quarterly  Claims. — If  $1,000  or 
more  Is  payable  under  this  section  to  any 
person  with  respect  to  lubricating  oil  used 
during  any  of  the  first  3  quarters  of  his 
taxable  year,  a  claim  may  be  filed  under  this 
section  by  such  person  with  respect  to 
lubricating  oil  used  during  such  quarter.  No 
claim  filed  under  this  subsection  shall  be  al- 
lowed unless  filed  on  or  before  the  last  day 
of  the  first  quarter  following  the  quarter  for 
which  the  claim  is  filed.';  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  subsection  ,'g)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 
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"'{2)     KXCXFTION    TO*    QUAKTXKLT    CLAIICB. 

Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  a  payment 
of  a  claim  filed  under  subeectlon  (b). 

"  '(3)  LiMrrATioNS. — In  the  caae  of  a  per- 
son described  In  paragraph  (1)  — 

"'(A)  not  more  than  one  claim  may  be 
filed  iinder  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
lubricating  oil  used  by  such  person  during 
Its  taxable  year,  and 

"  '(B)  no  claim  may  be  filed  after  the  cloee 
of  the  39th  month  which  begins  after  the 
close  of  such  taxable  year. 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) ,  any  claim 
filed  under  subsection  (b)  shall  not  be  taken 
Into  account. 

"■(4)  AixowANcx  or  casDrr  aoainst  in- 
com  TAX. — 

"  'Por  allowance  of  credit  against  the  tax 
Imposed  by  subtitle  A  for  lubricating  oil  used 
as  provided  In  this  section,  see  section  30.' 

"(d)  Section  39(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
C!ode  of  1954  (relating  to  exceptlo&t  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows :  ^ 

'•'(c)  ExcxpnoN. — Credit  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed under  subsection  (a)  for  any  amoimt 
payable  under  section  0431  (c)  or  04a4(b)  If 
a  claim  for  such  amount  Is  timely  filed.' 

"(e)  Section  6613(bi  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Cqfije  of  1954  (relating  to  time  prepaid 
Income  tM  considered  paid)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"'(4)  The  amount  allowable  as  a  credit 
under  section  39  for  any  taxable  year  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  allowable  on  account  of  a 
payment  of  tax  on  the  last  day  prescribed 
for  filing  the  return  under  section  6013  for 
sucl/  taxable  year  (determined  without  re- 
gard to  any  extension  of  time  for  filing  such 
return) .' 

"(f)  (1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  lb)  shall  apply  to  gasoline 
used  after  June  30,  1965.  Por  purposes  of  such 
amendments.  In  the  case  of  a  person  de- 
scribed in  section  6420  ( h )( I )  or  6431(1)  (1) 
of  the  Code,  Its  first  taxable  year  beginning 
after  Jvine  30,  1965,  shall  Include  the  period 
after  June  30,  1966,  and  before  the  beginning 
of  such  taxable  year. 

"(3)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(c)  shall  apply  to  lubricating  oil  placed 
In  use  after  December  31.  1965.  Por  purposes 
of  such  amendments.  In  the  case  of  a  per- 
son described  In  section  6424(g)(1)  of  the 
Code,  Its  first  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31,  I96S,  shall  Include  the  period 
after  December  31,  1966,  and  before  the  be- 
ginning of  such  taxable  year. 

"Sic.  2.  Section  209(f)  (3)  of  the  Highway 
Revenue  Act  of  1956  (relating  to  general  pro- 
visions for  transfers  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Pund)  la  amended  by  striking  out  'before 
July  I,  1973.'  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DEFINrnON  OF  EARNED  INCOME 
POR  PENSION  PLANS  OF  SELF-EM- 
PLOYED INDIVIDUALS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  iH.R.  18253)  relating 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  1966  change 
in  the  definition  of  earned  Income  for 
purposes  of  pension  plans  of  self-em- 
ployed individuals,  which  was  unani- 
mously reported  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
and  I  do  not  object  to  the  bill — but  I 
reserve  this  time  in  order  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  for  a  brief 
explanation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  pres- 
ently before  the  House,  H.R.  18253, 
amends  the  effective  date  of  a  1966 
amendment  to  Internal  Revenue  Code 
provisions  regarding  retirement  plans 
for  self-employed  individuals,  the  so- 
called  H.R.  10  plans.  Your  committee 
has  ordered  this  bill  reported  unani- 
mously and  the  Treasury  Department 
has  Informed  your  committee  that  it  has 
no  objection  to  the  bill's  enactment. 

When  Congress  enacted  H.R.  10  in 
1962,  it  permitted  contributions  to  H.R. 
10  plans  in  amounts  up  to  the  lesser 
of  $2,500  or  10  percent  of  the  owner- 
employee's  "earned  income"  from  the 
business.  Where  capital  was  a  material 
income-producing  factor,  no  more  than 
30  percent  of  the  income  from  the  busi- 
ness could  be  treated  as  'earned  income" 
for  purposes  of  applying  the  10-percent 
limitation. 

Since  such  plans  could  accumulate  in- 
come without  paying  income  taxes  on  the 
earnings  of  the  invested  funds,  the  1962 
act  penalized  contributions  to  the  plans 
in  excess  of  the  amoimt  permitted  to  be 
contributed.  To  avoid  hardship  in  certain 
limited  circumstances.  Congress  per- 
mitted contributions  greater  than  the 
maximum  otherwise  allowed,  where  those 
contributions  are  in  the  form  of  pre- 
miums for  annuity,  endowment,  or  life 
insurance  policies  and  are  not  greater 
than  the  average  amount  deductible  by 
that  owner-employee  in  each  of  the  3 
next  preceding  years. 

In  1966  Congress  considerably  liberal- 
ized the  law  regarding  such  plans — 
among  other  changes,  the  1966  act  re- 
moved the  30-percent  limitation  that  I 
have  described.  These  changes  were  pro- 
spective only.  One  effect  of  this  prospec- 
tive change  is  that,  for  3  years  after  this 
change,  those  who  use  the  insurance 
premium  averaging  provision  must  in- 
clude in  that  average  years  as  to  which 
the  30-percent  limitation  applied.  Por 
those  individuals,  then,  the  repeal  of 
that  limitation  does  not  become  fully 
effective  for  some  time. 

This  bill  permits  those  who  apply  the 
averaging  provisions  to  compute  their 
averages  for  taxable  years  beginning  aft- 
er December  31,  1967,  without  regard 
to  the  now-repealed  30-percent  limita- 
tion. This  bill  also  removes  any  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  effective  date  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  30-percent  limitation  by  pro- 
viding that  it  applies  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R. 
18253. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill — H.R.  18253 — merely 
clarifies  what  was  intended  when  the 
Congress  adopted   the  amendments   to 


the  Self-Employed  Individuals  Retire- 
ment Act,  H.R.  10.  as  a  part  of  Public 
Law  89-809.  By  that  amendment,  we 
changed  the  formula  for  the  3-year 
averaging  provisions  in  determining 
whether  contributions  made  to  a  pension 
plan  were  excessive.  It  was  not  clear, 
however,  whether  the  new  3-year  aver- 
aging provisions  applied  only  prospec- 
tively, which  meant  that  3  years  would 
have  to  elapse  before  these  provisions 
became  fully  effective,  or  whether  such 
provisions  should  be  taken  into  account 
in  computing  the  average  of  the  pre- 
ceding years  to  be  used  as  a  base  for 
the  current  year.  We  intended  the  latter 
rule,  and  this  bill  clarifies  the  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Mills]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R.  18263 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
204(d)  of  Public  Law  89-890  (80  SUt  1578) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (c)  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1967.  and  In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer who  applies  the  averaging  provisions 
of  section  401(e)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  for  a  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31,  1967,  the  computation  of 
the  amount  deductible  under  section  404  of 
such  Code  for  any  prior  taxable  year  which 
began  before  January  1,  1968,  shall  be  made, 
for  purposes  of  such  averaging  provisions,  as 
If  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (c) 
were  applicable  to  such  prior  taxable  year." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "Public  Law 
89-890"  and  Insert:  "Public  Law  89-809". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CUSTOMS  CONVENTIONS  RELATING 
TO  THE  ENTRY  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
EQUIPMENT.  CONTAINERS,  AND 
CARNETS 

Mr.  MIT  .US.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  18373),  for 
Implementing  conventions  for  free  ad- 
mission of  professional  equipment  and 
containers,  and  for  ATA.  ECS.  and  TIR 
camets,  which  was  unanimously  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Mills]  ? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I 
shall  not  object.  I  do  so  in  order  that  I 
may  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  for  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  18373,  as  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Is  to  implement  U.S.  accession  to  five  in- 
ternational   customs    conventions.    The 
Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to 
U  S.  accession  to  these  five  customs  con- 
ventions on  March  1,  1967.  These  con- 
ventions deal  generally  with  the  facilita- 
tion of  temporary  entry  of  certain  spe- 
cified  goods   into  the   territory  of   the 
parties  and  with  expediting  the  customs 
clearance  of  such   temporary  impwrta- 
tions  through  adoption  of  an  interna- 
tional customs  document  known   as  a 
"carnet."  Two  of  the  conventions  provide 
for  the  temporary  importation  of  profes- 
sional equipment  and  of  containers,  and 
the  other  three  conventions  provide  a 
system  whereby  payment  of  duties  on 
certain  goods  temporarily  imported  is 
guaranteed  by  a  private  association,  such 
as  a  chamber  of  commerce,  through  the 
use  of  the  international  customs  forms. 
Each  of  these  conventions  is  in  force 
with  respect  to  all  of  the  major  trading 
countries  of  Europe  as  well  as  to  several 
other  coimtries.  The  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  informed  that  these  cus- 
toms conventions  will  be  of  direct  benefit 
to   American    business    interests    doing 
business  in  the  territories  of  the  other 
parties  to  the  conventions. 

The  customs  treatment  provided  for 
in  each  of  these  conventions  Is  for  the 
most  part  already  granted  by  the  United 
States  or  can  be  extended  administra- 
tively by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
under  existing  legislative  authority. 
However,  full  implementation  of  these 
conventions  does  require  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  tariff  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
would  provide  for  these  changes  neces- 
sary to  permit  full  U.S.  accession  to  these 
customs  conventions. 

First,  the  bill  would  permit  the  duty- 
free entry  of  the  international  customs 
forms — the  camets — when  imported  al- 
ready printed  for  issuance  by  private  or- 
ganizations in  this  country  to  U.S.  ex- 
porters seeking  customs  advantages  ac- 
corded by  these  camets  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Second,  the  bill  would  amend  existing 
law  which  provides  for  the  temporary 
entry  of  professional  equipment  and 
tools  of  trade  by  nonresidents  tempo- 
rarily sojourning  in  this  cotmtry  by  per- 
mitting the  temporary  entry  to  be  made 
either  by  the  individual  nonresident  or 
by  the  foreign  organization  he  represents. 
Presently,  the  import  entry  can  only  be 
made  by  the  nonresident  sojourning  tem- 
porarily in  the  United  States. 

The  bill,  as  reported,  would  also  permit 
the  duty-free  entry  of  component  parts 
for  repair  of  such  professional  equip- 
ment temporarily  admitted  into  the  cus- 
toms territory  of  the  United  States. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  permit  the 
duty-free  entry  of  component  parts  for 
the  repair  of  containers  used  in  inter- 
national trafiBc.  These  containers  are 
already  granted  duty-free  entry  under 
existing  law.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
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above  changes  would  be  made  effective 
by  Presidential  proclamation  In  con- 
nection with  the  entering  into  force  for 
the  United  States  of  the  customs  con- 
ventions. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
is  informed  that  30  business  organiza- 
tions. Including  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  U.S.  Council  of  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
have  supported  U.S.  accession  to  these 
conventions.  Further,  the  committee  is 
unaware  of  any  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  U.S.  tariff  law  con- 
tained in  the  bill  as  reported  by  your 
committee. 

In  recommending  the  changes  in  tariff 
law  necessary  to  permit  the  United  States 
to  fully  accede  to  these  customs  conven- 
tions, the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
is  limited  in  its  jurisdiction  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  changes  in  tariff  law 
required  for  such  accession.  The  com- 
mittee is  of  the  opinion  that  this  bill 
is  reasonable  for  that  purpose.  Accord- 
ingly the  committee  unanimously  recom- 
mends enactment  of  H.R.  18373. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  bill  (H.R.  18373)  is  intended  to 
implement  conventions  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  governing  the  admis- 
sion of  professional  equipment  and  con- 
tainers. The  bill  relates  primarily  to 
equipment  that  is  admitted  temporarily 
for  some  specific  purpose,  such  as  a  con- 
tainer which  will  be  returned  after  the 
goods  have  been  removed.  Since  these 
conventions  have  been  adopted  by  all  of 
the  major  trading  countries  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  several  other  countries,  im- 
plementation is  necessary  if  the  United 
States  is  to  be  a  party  where  the  conven- 
tions do  not  conform  with  our  existing 
tariff  schedules. 

The  bill  has  wide  support  from  all 
types  of  business  organizations,  including 
the  U.S.  chamber.  To  my  knowledge, 
there  is  no  opposition.  Accordingly,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  in  supporting  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills]? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  18373 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  5, 
schedule  2,  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting  the   following   new   Item: 

2T0. 06  Printed  matter,  carncts,  which 
are  international  customs 
forms,  printed  in  Knplish  or 
French,  whether  or  not  also 
I)rint<"d  in  an  additional  Ian- 
puape.  and  parts  thereof. Free 

Sec.  2.  The  article  description  In  item 
864.50.  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  Stetes 
(19  U.S.C.  1202),  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  "  Campinc  equipment  Imported  I  I 

for  their  own  use  by  nonrcsl-  | 
dents  sojournine  temporarily 

in  the  I'nited  States".  I  I" 

Schedule  8.  part  5,  subpart  C,  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202). 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following  new 
Item: 


I 


864. 80  ,  Professional  equipment  and         I 
tools  of  trade  Imported  for 
their  own  use  or  under  their 
personal  supervision  by  non- 
residents so>oiirnin(! 
temporarily  in  the  t'nited 
8tates  or  Imported  by  a 
partnership,  association  or 
corporation  whose  principal 
place  of  business  Is  In  a 
forelttn  country  for  temporary 
iLSe  by  It  or  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  a 
representative  of  such 
partnership,  association,  or 
coriK)ration;  J'roiided, 
hotrrKT,  That  no  require- 
ment of  sui)ervlslon  by  a 
nonresident  shall  apply  in 
the  case  of  cineniatotrraphic 
equipment  Imported  for  the 
production  of  a  lllin  under  a     , 
coproductlon  contract Free 

Sec.  4.  Section  322(b),  Talrlff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1322(b)).  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (2); 

(b)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (3)  and  by  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and 

(c)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph : 

"(4)  component  parts  for  the  repair  of 
containers  temporarily  In  the  United 
States."" 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clatise 
and  Insert: 

"That  part  5  of  schedule  2  of  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  (19  US  C. 
1202)  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  Item 
270.10  the  following  new  Item: 


270.15  International  customs  Free..  Free.' 
fiirnis  (camets),  and 
parts  thereof,  in 
English  or  ?"rench 
(whether  or  not 
in  additional  lan- 
roages). 


"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  article  description  for 
Item  86450  of  the  tariff  schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Professional  equipment, 
tools  of  trade,  repair  components  for  equip- 
ment or  tools  admitted  under  this  Item, 
and  camping  equipment;  all  the  foregoing 
imported  by  or  for  nonresidents  sojourning 
temporarily  'in  the  United  States  and  for 
the  use  of  such  nonresidents'. 

"'(b)  Headnote  1  for  subpart  C  of  part  5 
of  schedule  8  of  such  Schedules  Is  amended — 

""(1)  by  inserting  "(a)' after  "l"; 

'"(2)  by  Inserting  "(1)'  after  'except  that' 
In  the  first  sentence,  and  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  oi"  such  sentence  the 
following:  ',  and  (2)  In  the  case  of  profes- 
sional equipment  and  tools  of  trade  admitted 
Into  the  United  States  under  item  864.50 
which  have  been  seized  (other  than  by  seiz- 
ure made  at  the  suit  of  private  persons), 
the  requirement  of  reexportation  shall  be 
suspended  for  the  duration  of  the  seizure'; 
and 

"(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"'  '(b)  For  articles  admitted  Into  the  United 
States  under  Item  864.50,  entry  shall  be  made 
by  the  nonresident  Importing  the  articles  or 
by  an  organization  represented  by  the  non- 
resident which  is  established  under  the 
laws  of  a  foreign  country  or  has  Its  principal 
place   of   business   in   a    foreign    country." 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  article  description  for 
item  808.00  of  the  tariff  schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  ',  and  repair  components 
for  a  particular  container  of  foreign  produc- 
tion which  is  an  instrument  of  international 
traffic". 
■(b)   Headnote  1  of  subpart  C  of  part  1  of 
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schedule  S  ol  auch  schedules  U  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ',  and  also  covers  cer- 
tain repair  components'. 

"Sxc.  4.  Each  of  the  preceding  sections  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  on  and  after  a  date  which 
shall  b«  proclaimed  by  the  President,  which 
date  shall  be  consonant  with  the  entering 
Into  force  for  the  United  States  of  the  cus- 
toms convention  or  conventions  which  such 
section  implements." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GLOBAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  Immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HJl.  18486)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  It)  the  treatment  of  income  from 
the  operation  of  a  communications  satel- 
lite system,  which  was  unanimously  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr,  Mills  1? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  res*"rving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  sliall  not  object,  but  do  so  In  or- 
der that  I  might  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  for  a 
brief  explanation.        j 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Sp«iker,  I  thank  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. ♦ 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  iH.R.  18486)  pro- 
vides that  foreign  entities  participating 
in  the  global  communications  satellite 
system,  an  International  joint  venture 
known  sis  the  International  Telecom- 
munications Satellite  Consortium,  are 
not  to  be  subject  to  U.S.  income  taxa- 
tion on  their  share  of  the  earnings  de- 
rived from  the  system.  This  removes  the 
possibility  under  existing  law  that  a 
small  number  of  these  foreign  entities 
might  be  subject  to  U.S.  taxation.  This 
bUl  has  been  £.pproved  unanimously  by 
your  committee  and  the  Treasury  has 
urged  Its  adoption. 

The  United  States  participates  in  this 
system  through  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corporation  which  we  know  as 
Comsat.  I  should  note  at  this  point  that 
the  bill  does  not  affect  in  any  way  the 
U.S.  taxation  of  Comsat.  Most  of  the  61 
foreign  countries  which  participate  In 
the  joint  venture  do  so  through  a  gov- 
ernment ministry  or  agency.  A  few  for- 
eign countries,  however,  participate 
through  a  quasl-govemmental  agency  or 
a  private  corporation. 

The  joint  venture  basically  derives  Its 
revenues  from  furnishing  satellite  ca- 
pacity to  the  various  participants.  In 
other  words,  the  joint  venture's  revenues 
generally  are  derived  from  renting  satel- 
lite channels.  The  net  revenues  after  de- 
duction of  expenses  are  then  distributed 
pro  rata  to  the  various  participants. 

These  net  revenues,  or  earnings,  clearly 


are  exempt  from  U.S.  income  taxation 
in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  the  foreign 
participants,  because  these  parilclpants 
are  foreign  goveniments  or  governmental 
agencies  which  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  exempts  from  U.S.  income  taxation. 

The  U.S.  tax  status  of  the  other  for- 
eign participants — those  which  are  pri- 
vate corporations  or  quasi -goverrunental 
agencies — Is  not  clear,  however,  under 
present  law.  The  possibility  exists  that 
these  participants  might  be  subject  to 
U.S.  income  taxation  on  their  share  of 
the  Joint  venture's  earnings.  This  possi- 
bility would  materialize  only  if  three  con- 
ditions were  met : 

Fh-st.  These  participants  would  have 
to  be  considered  engaged  In  business  in 
the  United  States. 

Second.  The  earnings,  which  are  de- 
rived from  furnishing  satellite  capacity, 
would  have  to  be  considered  Income  from 
U.S.  sources. 

Third.  In  the  case  of  the  participants 
which  are  quasl-govemmental  entitles, 
it  would  have  to  be  determined  that  they 
were  private  corporations,  rather  than 
governmental  agencies. 

In  view  of  this  possible  differential 
treattnent  under  the  U.S.  tax  law  of  the 
foreigfl  entitles  participating  in  the  joint 
venture,  depending  on  the  form  of  the 
entity  the  foreign  government  had  se- 
lected, the  administration  requested  the 
exemption  embodied  in  this  bill.  More- 
over, there  Is  a  real  question  whether  it 
is  appropriate  for  the  United  States  to 
tax  income  derived  by  the  foreign  enti- 
tles from  renting  satellite  capacity. 

It  is  appropriate  in  view  of  these  con- 
siderations to  provide  an  exemption  from 
U.S.  Income  taxation  for  foreign  enti- 
ties which  participate  pursuant  to  a  des-i 
Ignatlon  by  a  foreign  government  in  the 
joint  venture,  the  global  communications 
satellite  system,  or  a  successor  organiza- 
tion. The  exemption  provided  by  the  bill, 
however,  only  applies  to  the  earnings 
which  the  foreign  participant  derives 
from  the  ownership  or  operation  of  the 
communications  satellite  system. 

The  amendment  made  by  the  bill  ap- 
plies with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1966. 

I  urge  that  this  bill  be  adopted. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  presume  this  deals 
with  the  Comsat  Corp.;  It  that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No;  Comsat  Is  the  Ameri- 
can entity,  but  It  Is  not  at  all  affected  by 
what  we  are  doing  here.  It  is  the  coun- 
terpart representing  other  countries  that 
are  also  parties  to  the  International  Tel- 
ecommunications Satellite  Consortium 
which  we  are  dealing  with  here. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  This  all  comes  as 
the  result  of  a  satellite  being  thrown  off 
into  the  heavens  from  the  United  States 
in — whatever  you  call  it 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  consortium  which 
manages  the  use  of  the  satellite  is  a 
joint  venture.  The  question  Is  whether 
the  United  States  is  to  tax  these  foreign 
partners  In  the  consortium  on  their  share 
of  the  earnings  from  it.  It  is  a  joint  ven- 
ture, engaged  in  by  representatives  of,  I 
believe,  some  62  countries  that  own  an 


interest  in  this  international  joint  ven- 
ture, known  as  the  International  Tele- 
communications Satellite  Consortium. 
The  majority  of  the  foreign  countries 
clearly  get  their  share  of  the  revenues 
from  this  international  operation  free 
of  any  Federal  tax  because  they  partici- 
pate in  It  through  a  government  minis- 
try or  agency.  Some  of  the  countries, 
however,  operate  through  a  quasl-gov- 
errunental  entity.  In  their  case  there  is  a 
question  as  to  whether  they,  too.  like 
the  other  countries  where  a  government 
agency  Is  involved  directly,  would  be  ex- 
empt from  U.S.  tax  on  their  share  of  the 
earnings. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  (H.R.  18486)  exempts 
from  taxation  foreign  participants  In  the 
global  communications  satellite  system. 
A  foreign  nation — or  the  official  entity 
representing  that  nation — which  par- 
ticipates In  the  existing  International 
Telecommunications  Satellite  Consor- 
tium might  be  subject  to  US.  income 
taxation  on  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
Consortium's  earnings.  This  Is  an  Inter- 
national joint  venture,  and  the  partici- 
pants should  not  by  reason  of  participat- 
ing in  such  a  venture  become  subject  to 
U.S.  income  taxes. 

It  is  clear  that  where  the  foreign  par- 
ticipation is  by  the  government  Itself, 
such  governments  do  not  become  subject 
to  U.S.  Income  taxation.  It  is  not  clear 
where  the  foreign  participation  is 
through  a  corporation  or  other  quasi- 
governmental  entity.  The  bill  would 
eliminate  any  doubt  in  the  latter  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

KM.  18486 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  section 
883  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  exclusions  from  gross  Income  i  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(a)  Income  of  For- 
eign Corporations  Prom  Ships  and  Air- 
craft.— ■'  before  "The",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Earnings  Derived  Prom  Communica- 
tions SATELLrrE  Ststem. — The  earnings  de- 
rived from  the  ownership  or  operation  of  a 
communications  satellite  system  by  an  entity 
designated  by  a  foreign  government  to  par- 
ticipate In  such  ownership  or  operation  shall 
be  exempt  from  taxation  under  this  subtitle. 
If  the  United  States,  through  Its  designated 
entity,  participates  in  such  system  pursuant 
to  the  Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1963 
(47  U.S.C.  701  and  following)." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  yean 
beginning  after  December  31.  1966. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  I.  beginning  in  line  10.  strllce  out 
"an  entity"  and  Insert  "a  foreign  entity". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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STATUTORY  MERGERS  OF  THE 
PARENTS  STOCK 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  oonsid- 
eraUon  of  the  bUl  <H.R.  18942)  relating 
to  the  Income  tax  treatment  of  certain 
statutory  mergers  of  corporations,  which 
was  unanimously  reported  to  the  House 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do  so 
in  order  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  for  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin;  as  he  knows,  the  bill,  H.R. 
18942.  Is  concerned  with  tax-free  statu- 
tory mergers  where  the  properties  are 
acquired  with  the  stock  of  the  parent 
of  the  acquiring  corporation.  This  bill 
has  been  approved  unanimously  by  your 
commttee.  and  the  Treasury  has  indi- 
cated that  it  has  no  objections  to  it. 

Under  present  law  in  many  circum- 
stances one  corporation  may  acquire 
the  stock  or  the  assets  of  another  corpo- 
ration In  exchange  for  the  stock  of  the 
acquiring  corporation  without  any  tax 
to  the  transferor  corporation  or  to  those 
shareholders  of  the  transferor  who  re- 
ceive only  stock  In  the  acquiring  corpo- 
ration. These  transactions  are  referred 
to  as  "tax-free  reorganizations"  and  are 
of  three  types. 

First.  A  statutory  merger  or  consoli- 
dation— usually  referred  to  as  an  "A  re- 
oreanlzatlon." 

Second.  The  acquisition  of  80  percent 
of  the  stock  of  another  corporation  for 
voting  stock  of  the  acquiring  corpora- 
tion—usually referred  to  as  a  "B  re- 
orcanlzation." 

Third.  The  acquisition  of  substantially 
all  the  properties  of  another  corporation 
solely  for  voting  stock  of  the  acquiring 
corporation — usually  referred  to  as  a  "C 
reorganization." 

In  both  the  "B"  and  "C"  type  reor- 
ganizations, a  corporation  which  is  a 
.subsidiary  may  acquire  stock  or  assets 
of  another  corporation  in  exchange  for 
the  stock  of  the  subsidiary's  parent 
corporation.  However,  this  Is  not  so  In 
the  case  of  a  type  "A"  reorganization — 
a  statutory  merger.  Thus,  In  the  case  of 
a  sututory  merger  the  parent  corpora- 
tion must  first  acquire  the  desired 
assets  and  then  transfer  them  to  the 
subsidiary.  For  business  or  legal  reasons 
in  some  cases  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  go  through  these  two  steps. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  privilege 
allowed  to  a  parent  and  subsidiary  in  the 
"B  '  and  "C"  reorganizations  should  not 
also  be  extended  in  the  case  of  statutory 
mergers. 

The  first  section  of  the  amendment 
changes  the  law  to  treat  all  three  types 
of  reorganizations  in  substantially  the 
.same  manner  in  many  cases  where  a 
parent  and  subsidiary  are  involved.  Thus, 
under  this  amendment  a  subsidiary 
corporation  may  acquire  substantially 
all  of  the  properties  of  another  corpora- 
tion In  a  statutory  merger  In  exchange 


for  the  stock  of   a  corporation  which 
Is  the  parent  of  the  acquiring  corporation. 

The  amendment  is  not  intended  to 
change  existing  reorganization  law  in  any 
manner  except  that  it  modifies  the  pres- 
ent "continuity  of  interest"  requirement 
to  the  extent  that  It  permits  the  use  of 
the  stock  of  the  parent  corporation  In  the 
same  maimer  as  the  stock  of  the  sub- 
sidiary corporation  could  have  been  used. 

The  amendment  Is  to  apply  to  trans- 
actions after  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  second  section  of  the  amendment 
deals  with  the  basis  of  property  or  stock 
acquired  in  a  reorganization  by  a  cor- 
poration. Under  present  law.  the  statute 
specifically  states  that  where  properties 
or  stock  are  acquired  by  the  issuance  of 
stock  of  the  acquiring  corporation,  the 
basis  of  the  assets  or  stock  is  to  remain 
the  same  as  it  was  before  the  acquisition. 
However,  the  present  statute  does  not 
specify  what  the  basis  is  to  be  when  as- 
sets or  stock  are  acquired  with  Treasury 
stock,  with  a  parent  corporation's  stock, 
or  with  stock  in  a  parent  purchased  by  a 
subsidiary  and  then  usSd  in  the  acquisi- 
tion. In  the  Interests  of  clarity  and  cer- 
tainty It  Is  desirable  to  have  the  statute 
cover  the  cases  which  are  not  now 
specifically  covered.  For  this  reason  the 
amendments  made  by  section  2  of  the 
amendment  make  it  clear  that  whenever 
a  corporation  acquires  property  or  stock 
in  a  reorganization  by  an  exchange  of  its 
stock  or  its  parent's  stock,  the  basis  of  the 
property  or  stock  is  to  remain  what  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  transferor  corpora- 
tion or  the  transferor  stockholders. 

The  amendments  with  respect  to  the 
basis  rules  are  effective  with  respect  to 
plans  of  reorganization  adopted  after 
the  date  of  enactment.  No  inference  is 
intended  as  to  present  law.  In  both  cases 
it  is  intended  that  prior  law  be  inter- 
preted as  if  this  bill  had  not  been  en- 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection.  ^.    ^, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   18942 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  358(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relative  to  the  exception  to  the  rule 
for  determining  basU  to  distributees  In 
corporate  reorganizations)  Is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Exception. — This  section  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  property  acquired  by  a  corporation  by 
the  exchange  of  Its  stock  or  securities  (or  the 
stools  or  securities  of  a  corporation  which  is 
m  control  of  the  acquiring  corporation)  as 
consideration  In  whole  or  in  part  for  the 
transfer  of  property  to  It." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  m  respect  to  plans  of  re- 
organization adopted  on  or  alter  June  22. 
1954. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  362(b)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  basis  of  property  transferred  to 
corporations  in  corporate  reorganizations)  Is 
amended  by  striking  so  much  of  the  last  sen- 
tence as  follows  the  word  "reorganization" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"unless  acquired  by  the  exchange  of  stock 
or  securities  of  the  transferee  (or  of  a  cor- 


poration which  is  In  control  of  the  transferee) 
as  the  consideration  In  whole  or  In  part 
for  the  transfer." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  transactions 
after  December  31,  1963,  in  taxable  years 
ending  after  such  date. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  368(a)  (2)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  special  rules  with  respect  to  the 
definition  of  corporate  reorganizations)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  Statutory  mercer  into  a  controlled 

CORPORATION      USING      STOCK      OF     CONTROLLING 

CORPORATION. — If  a  Corporation  (hereinafter 
called  the  controlling  corporation)  is  In  con- 
trol of  another  corporation,  then  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  stock  of  a  corporation  merged 
into  the  controlled  corporation  solely  for 
stock  of  the  controlling  corporation  shall  not 
disqualify  a  transaction  under  paragraph 
(1)  (A)  If  such  transaction  would  have  dis- 
qualified under  such  paragraph  If  such 
acquisition  had  been  made  entirely  for  stock 
of  the  controlled  corporation." 

(b)  Section  368(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  definition  of  a  party  to  a  reorganization  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "In  the  case  of  a  reorganization 
qualifying  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  of  sub- 
section (a)  by  reason  of  paragraph  (2)  (D)  of 
that  subsection,  the  term  'a  party  to  a  reor- 
ganization' includes  the  controlling  corpora- 
tion referred  to  in  such  paragraph  (2)  (D) ." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  to  statutory  mergers 
occurring  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"That  (a)  section  368(a)(2)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  special 
rules  with  respect  to  the  definition  of  cor- 
porate reorganizations)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparaigraph : 

"  '(D)  Statutory  merger  using  stock  of 
CONTROLLING  CORPORATION. — The  acqulsltion 
by  one  corporation,  In  exchange  for  stock  of 
a  corporation  (referred  to  In  this  subpara- 
graph as  "controlling  corporation")  which  Is 
in  control  of  the  acquiring  corporation,  of 
substantially  all  of  the  properties  of  another 
corporation  which  In  the  transaction  Is 
merged  into  the  acquiring  corporation  shall 
not  disqualify  a  transaction  under  paragraph 
(1)(A)  If  (1)  such  transaction  would  have 
qualified  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  If  the 
merger  had  been  into  the  controlling 
corporation,  and  (11)  no  stock  of  the  acquir- 
ing corporation  is  used  In  the  transaction." 

"(b)  Section  368(b)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  definition  of  a  party  to  a  reorganiza- 
tion) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'In  the 
case  of  a  reorganization  qualifying  under 
paragraph  (1)(A)  of  subsection  (a)  by  rea- 
son of  paragraph  (2)  (D)  of  that  subsection, 
the  term  "a  p&Tty  to  a  reorganization"  In- 
cludes the  controlling  corporation  referred  to 
in  such  paragraph   (2)(D).' 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  to  statutory 
mergers  occurring  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

"Sec  2.  (a)  Section  358(e)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  for  determining  basis  to 
distributees  In  corporate  reorganizations)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  '(e)  Exception. — This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  property  acquired  by  a  corporation 
by  the  exchange  of  Its  stock  or  securities  (or 
the  stock  or  securities  of  a  corporation  which 
Is  in  control  of  the  acquiring  corporation )  as 
consideration  In  whole  or  in  part  for  the 
transfer  of  the  property  to  It.' 

"(b)   The  last  sentence  of  section  362(b) 
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of  such  Codo  (relating  to  basla  of  property 
transferred  to  corporation*  In  corporate  re- 
organizations )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"This  subsection  shall  not  apply  If  the  prop- 
erty acquired  consists  of  stock  or  securities 
In  a  corporation  a  party  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion, unless  acquired  by  the  exchange  of 
stock  or  securities  of  the  transferee  (or  of  a 
corporation  which  Is  In  control  of  the  trans- 
feree) as  the  consideration  In  whole  or  In 
part  for  the  transfer  ' 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  only  In  respect 
of  plans  of  reorganization  adopted  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MILLS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The. bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wa^  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ELIMINATION  OP  MULTIPLE  CUS- 
TOMS DUTIES  ON  HORSES  TEM- 
PORARILY EXPORTED  FOR  USE  IN 
RACING 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15003)  to  amend 
item  802.30.  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States,  so  as  to  prevent  payment 
of  multiple  customs  duties  by  U.S.  own- 
ers of  racehorses  purchased  outside  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  unani- 
mously reported  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I 
shsOl  not  object — I  do  so  for  the  purpose 
of  yielding  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  15003, 
as  unanimously  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  Is  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
so  as  to  prevent  the  payment  of  multiple 
customs  duties  In  the  case  of  horses  tem- 
porarily exported  for  the  purpose  of  rac- 
iiig.  Racehorses  are  ordinarily  dutiable 
under  item  100.75  at  6  percent  ad  va- 
lorem. Under  present  customs  practices, 
however,  racehorses  imported  from 
abroad,  on  which  the  duty  already  has 
been  paid,  when  exported  for  the  purpose 
of  racing  and  subsequently  reimported. 
are  again  dutiable  despite  the  initial  pay. 
ment  of  duty  at  the  time  of  original  im- 
portation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  item  802.30  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  does  gen- 
erally provide  for  the  duty-free  reentry 
of  foreign  articles  which  are  exported  for 
use  tempc-arily  abroad  for  exhibition  or 
at  any  public  exposition,  fair,  or  confer- 
ence and  which,  when  returned,  are  Im- 


ported by  or  for  the  account  of  the  person 
who  exported  them.  In  1950.  however, 
the  Customs  Court  ruled  that  racehorses 
sent  abroad  for  racing  are  not  entitled 
to  reentry  free  of  duty  into  the  United 
States  under  the  predecessor  provision  to 
item  802.30. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Is  unanimous  in  its  agreement,  however, 
that  horses  imported  from  abroad  on 
which  a  duty  already  has  been  paid  and 
which  are  subsequently  exported  for  the 
purpose  of  racing  are  in  reality  similarly 
circumstanced  with  the  articles  provided 
for  In  Item  802.30  and.  therefore,  should 
not  be  subject  to  additional  duties  for 
each  subsequent  reentry  into  the  United 
States. 

Accordingly,  H.R.  15003  would  provide 
a  separate  line  Item  In  part  1  of  schedule 
8  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  to  provide  for 
the  duty-free  entry  of  horses  purchased 
abroad  on  which  the  duty  has  been  paid 
and  which  have  been  exported  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  racing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  favorable  reports  on  this 
bill  were  received  from  the  Departments 
of  State,  Treasury,  Labor,  and  Com- 
merce, and  an  informative  report  was 
received  from  the  Tariff  Commission. 


As  stated  before,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  is  unanimous  in  rec- 
ommending to  the  House  enactment  of 
this  measure. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   15003 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Item 
80330  of  section  1203  of  title  19.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  so  that  It  will  reaa 
as  follows: 

"Exhibition  or  use  at  any  public  exposi- 
tion, fair,  or  conference  including  animals 
racing  for  purses". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

"That  part  1  of  schedule  8  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C. 
1202),  is  amended  by  inserting  after  Item 
802.30  the  following  new  Item: 


802.40      In  the  can  ot  horses,  us*  for  rKinf I  Fret. 


Mr.  MILLS  'during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  so  £is  to  prevent  the 
payment  of  multiple  customs  duties  in 
the  case  of  horses  temporarily  exported 
for  the  purpose  of  racing." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TAX  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO 
DISTILLED  SPIRITS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration Qjf  the  bill  (H.R.  11394 >  to  amend 
certain  provisions  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  relating  to  distilled 
spirits,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
unanimously  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

.Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
do  so  in  order  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  for  an  explanation  of  the 
bill,  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
friend  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  presently  before 
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the  House.  H.R.  11394,  amends  the  dis- 
tilled  spirits  excise  tax  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

This  bill  has  the  effect  of  removing 
unnecessary  procedural  complications 
regarding  distilled  spirits,  domestic,  im- 
ported, and  exported.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  adequate  controls  are  provided 
so  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  can  in- 
sure against  misuse  of  these  provisions. 
Your  committee  has  ordered  this  bill  re- 
ported unanimously  and  the  Treasury 
Department  has  informed  your  commit- 
tee that,  in  the  form  In  which  the  bill  is 
now  presented,  it  has  no  objections  to 
the  bill's  enactment. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  extends 
the  disaster  loss  refund  provisions  avail- 
able under  present  law  when  spirits  are 
at  the  bottling  plant  but  the  bottling 
process  has  not  yet  been  completed.  The 
bill  extends  these  provisions  to  cover 
such  losses  where  the  spirits  have  been 
bottled  but  are  still  on  the  distilled  spirits 
plant  premises.  This  change  will  avoid 
the  need  of  relatively  expensive  insur- 
ance to  cover  the  taxes  which  have  al- 
ready been  paid  on  those  spirits.  At  the 
same  time,  since  at  this  point  the  spirits 
have  not  yet  been  removed  from  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  supervision,  this 
charge  is  expected  to  cause  no  admin- 
istrative dlfBcultles. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  permits  draw- 
back of  the  tax  that  has  already  been 
paid,  when  distilled  spirits  are  exported, 
without  requiring  those  spirits  flrst  to  be 
sent  back  to  the  plant  at  which  they 
were  originally  bottled.  Broad  regula- 
tory authority  Is  given  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  Insure  that  this  pro- 
cedure will  be  available  only  under  the 
necessary  supervision  and  that  appro- 
priate evidence  is  presented  as  to  the 
actual  exportation  of  the  distilled  spirits 
A  conforming  amendment  Is  made  to 
the  Tariff  Act  of   1930  to  provide  the 
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same  procedure  for  distilled  spirits  ex- 
ported as  ships"  stores. 

Section  3  permits  bulk  imported  dis- 
tilled spirits  to  be  transferred  from  cus- 
toms custody  to  Internal  revenue  bond 
for  nonbeverage  use  without  payment 
of  internal  revenue  taxes  at  that  point. 
As  with  domestic  spirits,  the  appropriate 
taxes  will  be  paid  when  the  spirits  are 
withdrawn  from  Internal  revenue  bond. 
This  is  designed  to  simplify  storage 
problems  of  importers  of  bulk  distilled 
spirits.  This  section  also  makes  it  clear 
that,  when  the  transfer  from  customs 
custody  to  internal  revenue  bond  in- 
volves a  transfer  from  one  person  to  an- 
other, then  the  liability  for  taxes  is 
passed  along  with  control  of  the  spirits. 
And,  as  I  indicated  before,  this  section 
also  makes  It  clear  that  Imported  bulk 
spirits  are  not  eligible  for  the  "bottled 
In  bond"  privileges  available  to  domestic 
spirits.  A  conforming  amendment  is 
made  to  the  tariff  schedules  to  Impose 
customs  duties  when  the  spirits  are  re- 
moved from  customs  custody  even 
though  no  internal  revenue  taxes  are 
determined  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
H  R   11394 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  11394 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  5008(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  loss  or 
destruction  of  distilled  spirits)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Whenever  any  distilled  spir- 
its withdrawn  from  bond  on  payment  or 
determination  of  tax  for  rectification  or  bot- 
tling are  lost  by  reason  of  flood,  fire,  or 
other  disaster  sifter  completion  of  the  bot- 
tling and  casing  or  other  packaging  before 
removal  of  the  distilled  spirits  from  the 
premises  of  the  distilled  spirits  plant  to 
which  removed  from  bond,  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  shall  under  such  regulation  as 
he  may  prescribe,  abate,  remit,  or  without 
interest,  credit  or  refund  the  tax  Imposed 
on  such  spirits  under  section  5001(a)(1)  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  distilled  spirits  plant 
who  withdraw  the  distilled  spirits  on  pay- 
ment or  determination  of  tax." 

Sec.  2.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
5062(b)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  drawback 
in  case  of  exportation  of  distilled  spirits)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  preceding 
sentence  shall  not  apply  unless  the  claim 
for  drawback  Is  filed  by  the  bottler  or  pack- 
ager of  the  spirits  and  unless  such  spirits 
have  been  stamped  and  marked  espyeclally 
for  export,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  5232  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating    to     Imported     distilled     spirits)      Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
■  Sec.  5232.  Imported  distilled  spirits. 

"Imported  dlstUled  spirits  In  bulk  con- 
tainers may,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe,  be 
withdrawn  from  customs  custody  and  trans- 
ferred in  such  bulk  containers  or  by  pipeline 
to  the  bonded  premises  of  the  distilled  spir- 
its plant  without  payment  of  the  Internal 
revenue  tax  Imposed  on  Imported  distilled 
spirits  by  section  5001.  Such  spirits  of  185 
degrees  or  more  of  proof  may  be  redistilled 
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or  denatured  and  such  spirits  of  any  proof 
may,  without  redistillation  or  denaturatlon, 
be  withdrawn  for  any  purpose  authorized  by 
this  chapter.  In  the  same  manner  as  do- 
mestic distilled  spirits,  except  that  such 
spirits  may  not  be  l>ottled  In  bond  under 
section  5233  ' 

(b)  Headnote  3  for  part  12  of  Schedule  1 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(19  U.S.C.  1202)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"3.  The  duties  prescribed  on  products  cov- 
ered by  this  part  are  in  addition  to  the  In- 
ternal revenue  taxes  Imposed  under  existing 
law  or  any  subsequent  Act.  The  duties  Im- 
posed on  products  covered  by  this  part  which 
are  subject  also  to  Internal  revenue  taxes  are 
imposed  only  on  the  quantities  subject  to 
such  taxes,  except  that  In  the  case  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  transferred  to  the  bonded  prem- 
ises of  a  distilled  spirits  plant  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5232  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  duties  are  Imposed  on  the 
quantity  withdrawn  for  customs  custody." 

Sec.  4.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to 
losses  sustained  on  or  after  the  flrst  day  of 
the  first  month  which  begins  more  than  20 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  the  amendment  made  by  section 
2  shall  be  applicable  to  articles  exported  on  or 
after  such  first  day.  The  amendments  made 
by  section  3  shall  be  effective  on  and  after 
the  90th  day  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

That  parag^raph  (1)  of  section  5008(c)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  loss  or  destruction  of  distilled  spirits)  Is 
amended — 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

"That  paragraph  (1)  of  section  5008(c)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  CJode  of  1954  (relating 
to  loss  or  destruction  of  distilled  spirits)  Is 
amended — 

"  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  'before  the  completion 
of  the  bottling  and  casing  or  other  packaging 
of  such  spirits  for  removal  from  the  bottling 
premises'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'before 
removal  from  the  premises',  and 

"(2)  by  Inserting  after  'such  loss  occurred' 
In  subparagraph  (B)  the  following:  '(1)  be- 
fore the  completion  of  the  bottling  and  cas- 
ing or  other  packaging  of  such  spirits  for 
removal  frotn  the  bottling  premises  and  (11)'. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
5062(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  drawback  In  the  case  of  exporta- 
tion of  distilled  spirits)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  'In  the  case  of  distilled  spirits,  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  unless  the 
claim  for  drawback  Is  filed  by  the  bottler  or 
packager  of  the  spirits  and  unless  such  spirits 
have  been  stamped  or  restamped,  and  marked. 
esp>eclally  for  export,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate.' 

"(b)  The  second  paragraph  of  section 
313(d)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended 
(19  U.S.C.  sec.  1313(d)  (relating  to  draw- 
back) is  amended — 

"(1)  by  Inserting  'or  determined'  after 
'been  paid'  each  place  It  appears, 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  colon  and  the  pro- 
viso, and 

"(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence :  'In  the  case  of  dlstUled 
spirits,  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply 
unless  the  claim  for  drawback  is  filed  by  the 
bottler  or  packager  of  the  spirits  and  unless 
such  spirits  have  been  stamped  or  restamped, 
and  marked,  especially  for  export,  under  reg- 
ulations prescrlt>ed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.' 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  5232  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Imported 
distilled  spirits)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 


'  'Sec.  S232.  Imported  distilled  spirits 

"  '(a)  Transfeb  to  Distilled  Spntrrs  Plant 
WrrHouT  Patmejtt  or  Tax. — Imported  dis- 
tilled spirits  In  bulk  containers  may.  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  prescribe,  be  withdrawn  from  cus- 
toms custody  and  transferred  In  such  bulk 
containers  or  by  pipeline  to  the  bonded 
premises  of  a  distilled  spirits  plant  without 
payment  of  the  Internal  revenue  tax  Imposed 
on  Imported  distilled  spirits  by  section  6001. 
The  person  operating  the  bonded  premises 
of  the  distilled  spirits  plant  to  which  such 
spirits  are  transferred  shall  become  liable  for 
the  tax  on  distilled  spirits  withdrawn  from 
customs  custody  under  this  section  upon  re- 
lease of  the  spirits  from  customs  custody,  and 
the  Importer  shall  thereupon  be  relieved  of 
his  liability  for  such  tax. 

"'(b)  Withdrawals,  etc. — Imp>orted  dis- 
tilled spirits  transferred  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  — 

"'(1)  may  not  be  bottled  In  bond  under 
section  5233, 

"  '(2)  may  be  redistilled  or  denatured  only 
If  of  186  degrees  or  more  of  proof,  and 

"'(3)  may  be  withdrawn  for  any  purpose 
authorized  by  this  chapter,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  domestic  distilled  spirits.' 

"(b)  Headnote  3  for  part  12  of  schedule  1 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(19  U.S.C,  sec.  1202)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  '3.  The  duties  prescribed  on  products 
covered  by  this  part  are  in  addition  to  the 
Internal-revenue  taxes  Imposed  under  exist- 
ing law  or  any  subsequent  Act.  The  duties 
Imposed  on  products  covered  by  this  j>art 
which  are  subject  also  to  internal-revenue 
taxes  are  imposed  only  on  the  quantities  sub- 
ject to  such  taxes;  except  that.  In  the  case 
of  distilled  spirits  transferred  to  the  bonded 
premises  of  a  distilled  spirits  plant  under 
the  provisions  of  section  5232  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  the  duties  are  Imposed 
on  the  quantity  withdrawn  from  customs 
custody.' 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  effective  date  of  this  Act 
is  the  flrst  day  of  the  flrst  calendar  month 
which  begins  more  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  the  flrst 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  losses 
sustained  on  or  after  such  effective  date.  The 
amendments  made  by  section  2  shall  apply 
only  to  articles  exported  on  or  after  such  ef- 
fective date.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 3  shall  apply  only  to  withdrawals  from 
customs  custody  on  or  after  such  effective 
date." 

Mr.  MILLS  "during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  further  reading  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FACILITATING  THE  PRODUCTION  OF 
WINE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  14095,  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as 
to  make  certain  changes  to  facilitate  the 
production  of  wine,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  imanlmously  reported 
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to  the  House  by  the  CMnmlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  do  so 


wines,  special  wines,  and  agricultural 
wines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  14095  is  a  good  bill 
and  I  urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
support  the  proposal  now  before  the 
House  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  ways  to  facilitate 


in'  order  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from     the  production  of  wine  In  this  country. 
Arkansas,  the  chaii^an  of  the  commit-         Generally,    the   changes   provided    in 
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tarlc  acid).  Ameltoratmg  material  so  added 
shall  not  reduce  the  natural  fixed  add  con- 
tent of  the  juice  to  leas  than  five  parts  per 
thousand,  nor  exceed  36  percent  of  the  vol- 
ume  of  juice  (calculated  exclusive  of  pulp) 
and  ameliorating  material  combined. 

"(2)  SwimwiNO. — Any  wine  produced 
under  this  subsection  may  be  sweetened  by 
the  producer  thereof,  after  amelioration  .ind 
fermentation,  with  pure  dry  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar  If  the  total  solids  content  of  the  fin- 
ished wine  does  not  exceed   (A)    17  percent 


tee.  for  an  explanation  of  the  biU,  and     H.R^  14095  simply^ P«nnU  greaterjleeway     ^^^  ^gj^^j  ^  ^^e  alcoholic  consent  is  more 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman.  '     '"^  *  —-..-.  ~ 

Mr.  MILU3.   I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  presently  before 
the  House.  H.R.  14095.  amends  the  Inter- 


in  the  use  of  certain  processes  In  wine 
production.  Prom  time  to  time,  as  in  any 
Industry,  alterations  in  processes  are  de- 
sirable and  must  be  considered.  The  wine 
Industry  believes  these  amendments  to 
the  statute  are  necessary  for  proper  wine 


S?S.  ^elfJnf/n'Srrh.'JeS"?!  o(  me  m.«er.  the  commitie.  ha.  recom 
feet  of  simplifying  and  permitting 
greater  leeway  in  the  use  or  application 
of  certain  treatment  processes,  both  in 
terms  of  the  nature  of  the  processes  and 
the  g^iiraphic  places  where  they  are 
conducted  Your  committee  has  ordered 
this  bUl  reported  unanimously  and  the 
Treasury  Department  has  indicated  that, 
in  the  form  In  which  the  bill  Is  now  pre- 
sented, it  has  no  objections  to  the  bill's 
enactment. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  permits 
special  natural  wine  to  be  used  In  wine 
production.  However.  In  so  doing  It  ex- 
tends to  special  natural  wine  the  present 
prohibition  on  the  use  of  natural  wine 
whose  sugars  have  been  refermented. 
This  amendment  will  enable  wine  pro- 
ducers to  salvage,  by  distillation,  the  al- 
cohol from  special  natural  wine  which 
has  become  unmarketable. 

Section  2  permits  wine  spirits  to  be 
added  to  natural  wine  produced  by  fer- 
mentation In  any  bonded  wine  cellars 
located  within  the  same  State  in  which 
the  addition  is  to  take  place.  This  change 
liberalizes  to  a  significant  extent  the  lim- 
itation of  present  law.  under  which  a 
wtnemaker  may  add  wine  spirits  only  to 
natural  wines  produced  In  the  wine- 
maker's  own  wine  cellars  In  the  same 
State. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  simplifies  the  pro- 
duction of  procedures  and  calculations 
on  the  amelioration  and  sweetening  of. 
and  the  addition  of  wine  spirits  to.  high 
acid  wines.  The  limitation  on  sweeting 


mended  to  the  House  that  favorable  at- 
tention be  given  to  the  proposal,  and  that 
the  bill  to  provide  for  these  changes  be 
passed. 

While  technical  in  content,  the  changes 
Indicated  are  of  great  Importance  to  the 
wine  Industry  and  are  considered  proper 
by  Government  authorities  Involved  with 
the  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  matter  their  careful  considera- 
tion today,  and  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.   14095 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  5373(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to 
wine  spirits)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  wine  spirits  authorized  to  be  used  In 
wine  production  shall  be  brandy  or  wine 
spirits  produced  In  a  distilled  spirits  plant 
(with  or  without  the  use  of  water  to  facili- 
tate extraction  and  distillation)  exclusively 
from — 

"(1)   freah  or  dried  fruit,  or  their  residues. 

"(3)  the  wine  or  wine  residues  therefrom, 
or 

"(3)  special  natural  wine  under  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  or  hla  delegate  may 
by  regulations  prescribe; 


high  acid  wine  will  be  based  only  upon     excep^that  '''^•j;f;_J'\,^^*,P^°^^2^°'J,°f,"*^ 
the  total  solids  content  of  the  finished     ""    '     '  "    '"'  "°*"~'  "^"* 

wine  rather  than  also  on  a  volumetric 
limitation.  This  change  will  permit  wine- 
makers  to  produce  wine,  sweetened  with 
pure  dry  sugar  or  liquid  sugar,  contain- 
ing the  mawdmum  authorized  total  solids 
content.  Liquid  sugar  may  be  used,  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  does  not  in- 
crease the  total  volume  of  the  finished 
wine  above  what  It  would  be  if  the  maxi- 
mum authorized  use  had  been  made  of 
dry  sugar  only.  This  section  of  the  bill 
also  makes  it  clear  that  wine  spirits  may 
be  added  at  more  than  one  stage  in  the 
process  of  wine  production  as  it  is  fre- 
quently necessary  to  add  wine  spirits  at 
both  an  early  and  a  later  stage  of  pro- 
duction. 

A  technical  amendment  is  made  In  sec- 
tion 3.  Finally,  the  bill  corrects  a  refer- 
ence In  existing  law  regarding  cellar 
treatment  of  specially  sweetened  natural 


ural  wine  or  special  natural  wine,  sugar  has 
been  used,  the  wine  or  the  residuum  thereof 
may  not  be  used  if  the  unfermented  sugars 
therein  have  been  refermented." 

Sec.  2.  Clause  (B)  of  section  5382(b)  (2)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating 
to  specifically  authorized  treatments)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(B)  In  the  case 
of  stUl  wines,  wine  spirits  may  be  added  in 
any  State  only  to  natiiral  wines  produced  by 
fermentation  in  bonded  wine  cellars  located 
within  the  same  State." 

Sxc.  3.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  5383  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating 
to  high  acid  wines)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)   High  Acm  Winm. — 

"(1)  Amelioration. — Before,  during,  and 
after  fermentation,  ameliorating  materials 
consisting  of  pure  dry  sugar  or  liquid  sugar, 
water,  or  a  combination  of  sugar  and  water, 
may  be  added  to  natural  grape  wines  of  a 
wtnemaker's  own  production  when  such 
wines  are  made  from  juice  having  fixed  acid 
content  of  more  tUva  five  parts  p>er  thousand 
(calculated  before  fermentation  and  as  tar- 


than  14  percent  by  volume,  or  (B)  21  percent 
by  weight  If  the  alcoholic  content  la  not 
more  than  14  percent  by  volume.  The  use 
under  this  paragraph  of  liquid  sugar  shall 
lie  limited  to  cases  where  the  resultant  vol- 
ume does  not  exceed  the  volume  which  could 
result  from  the  maximum  authorized  use  of 
pure  dry  sugar  only. 

"(3)  WiNX  SPIMTS. — Wine  spirits  mav  be 
added  ( whether  or  not  wine  spirits  were  pre- 
viously added)  to  wine  produced  under  this 
subsection  only  If  the  wine  contains  not 
more  than  14  percent  of  alcohol  by  volume 
derived  from  fermentation." 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  5385  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating 
to  specially  sweetened  natural  wines)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Ceixax  Treatment. — Specially  sweet- 
ened natural  wines  may  be  blended  with  each 
other,  or  with  natiu-al  wine  or  heavy  bodied 
blending  wine  In  the  further  production  of 
specially  sweetened  natural  wine  only.  If  the 
wines  so  blended  are  made  from  the  ■  rnie 
kind  of  fruit.  Wines  produced  under  this 
section  may  be  cellar  treated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6382  (a)  and  (c).  Wine 
splrtls  may  not  be  added  to  specially  sweet- 
ened natural  wine." 

Sec.  5.  Section  5386(b).  and  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  5387(a).  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  cellar 
treatment  or  special  natural  wines  and  agri- 
cultural wines)  are  each  amended  by  strllclng 
out  "as  provided  In  section  5382(c)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "under  the  provisions 
of  section  5382   (a)   and   (c)". 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  90  days  or  more  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2.  line  14,  insert  "(a)"  after 
"Sec.  3.". 

On  page  2.  line  23.  Insert  "a  natural"  after 
"juice  having." 

On  page  3,  after  line  21,  Insert: 

"(b)  Sections  5383(a)  ( relating  to  sweeten- 
ing of  grape  wines).  6384(a)  (relating  to 
natural  fruit  and  berry  wines),  and  538Sia) 
(relating  to  specially  sweetened  natural 
wines)  of  such  code  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "less  than  14  percent"  and  Insert- 
ing la  lieu  thereof  not  more  than  14  per- 
cent'." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tiT*d 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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GAIN      IN 
LIQUIDA- 


NONRECOGNmON      OF 
CASE      OF      12-MONTH 
TIONS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  biU  (H.R.  18101)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
correct  an  inequity  with  respect  to  the 
applicability  of  the  rules  involving  rec- 
ognition of  gain  or  loss  on  sales  or  ex- 


changes in  cormectlon  with  certain  liqui- 
dations which  was  unanimously  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  reserve 
the  right  in  order  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  for  an 
explanation  of  the  bill.  I  now  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
friend  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill.  H.R.  18101.  is 
concerned  with  two  aspects  of  the  pro- 
vision of  present  law  which  provides  for 
no  recognition  of  gain  to  a  corporation 
where  within  a  12-month  period  It  sells 
its  business  and  distributes  the  proceeds 
to  its  shareholders  in  a  liquidating  dis- 
tribution. The  bUl  has  been  unanimously 
approved  by  your  committee.  The  Treas- 
ury has  indicated  that  It  has  no  objection 
to  the  first  of  the  modifications  and  that 
it  favors  the  enactment  of  the  second. 

Present  law  provides  that  if  a  corpora- 
tion adopts  a  plan  of  complete  liquida- 
tion and  within  12  months  distributes  to 
its  shareholders  all  of  Its  assets,  then 
gain  or  loss  is  not  recognized  to  the  cor- 
poration for  tax  purposes  as  a  result  of 
any  sales  of  business  property— other 
than  regular  sales  of  inventory— made  by 
It  during  this  12-month  period.  Before 
this  provision  was  enacted  In  1954,  If  a 
corporation  In  liquidation  sold  its  prop- 
erty and  distributed  the  proceeds  to  the 
shareholders,  both  the  corporation  and 
the  shareholders  were  taxed  on  the  gain 
realized  by  each  but  if  a  corporation 
distributed  its  property  to  the  share- 
holders who  then  immediately  sold  it, 
only  the  shareholders  were  taxed  on  the 
gain  realized.  Thus,  the  provision 
adopted  In  1954,  which  I  have  referred 
to,  eliminated  the  tax  at  the  corporate 
level  when  in  a  12-month  period  the  cor- 
poration sold  the  business  property  and 
made  liquidating  distributions,  in  order 
to  accord  this  situation  approximately 
the  same  treatment  as  where  the  distri- 
bution was  of  the  assets  in  kind  which 
were  then  sold  by  the  shareholders. 

The  provision  I  have  just  described  Is 
not  available,  however.  In  the  case  of  a 
corporation  defined  as  a  "collapsible 
corporation."  This  is  a  corporation  which 
shareholders  formed  or  used  with  the 
intent  to  sell  the  stock,  or  distribute  the 
property  in  liquidation,  before  the  cor- 
poration realized  gain  on  property  which 
it  either  had  constructed  or  produced  or 
had  purchased.  The  avoidance  of  the 
corporate  tax  is  prevented  in  the  case  of 
a  collapsible  corporation  by  recognizing 
ordinary  income  to  the  shareholders,  in- 
stead of  capital  gain,  either  if  the  stock 
is  sold  or  the  corporation  is  liquidated. 
To  accomplish  this  result  It  is  also  neces- 
sary to  deny  a  collapsible  corporation 
the  benefits  of  the  12 -month  liquidation 
provision. 

In  general,  however,  the  sanctions  im- 
posed by  the  collapsible  corporation  pro- 
vision apply  only  for  a  limited  period  of 
time.  Relief  from  taxation  of  the  gain 


on  a  sale  of  stock  as  ordinary  income  is 
provided  both  where  "purchased  assets" 
have  been  held  by  the  corporation  for 
more  than  3  years  and  where  "con- 
structed or  produced  assets"  have  been 
held  by  it  for  more  than  3  years. 

However,  through  a  quirk  in  existing 
law,  the  right  to  liquidate  a  corporation 
within  a  12-month  period  without  the 
recognition  of  gain  on  sales  by  the  cor- 
poration is  available  to  a  corporation 
which  has  held  "purchased  assets"  for  3 
years  but  is  not  available  to  a  corporation 
which  has  held  "constructed  or  pro- 
duced" assets  for  more  than  3  years. 

This  difference  in  treatment  arises  be- 
cause it  is  only  corporations  defined  as 
collapsible  corporations  which  are  denied 
the  12-month  liquidation  provision.  In 
the  case  of  purchased  assets,  a  corpora- 
tion is.  by  definition,  no  longer  a  col- 
lapsible corporation  when  It  has  held 
such  assets  for  more  than  3  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  case  of  a  corporation 
holding  "constructed  or  produced"  prop- 
erty, the  statute  merely  provides  that 
ordinary  income  treatment  will  not  apply 
to  a  shareholder  when  stock  is  sold,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  definition  which 
says  that  such  a  corporation  Is  no  longer 
a  "collapsible  corporation." 

It  seems  clear  that  the  benefits  of  the 
special  liquidation  were  denied  In  the 
case  of  constructed  assets  held  for  more 
than  3  years  through  an  inadvertence  at 
the  time  the  provision  was  originally  en- 
acted. The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  corrects  this  error  in  the  statute 
so  that  In  the  future  both  a  corporation 
which  purchased  assets  more  than  3  years 
ago  and  a  corporation  which  constructed 
assets  more  than  3  years  ago  will  be  able 
to  qualify  under  the  12-month  liquida- 
tion provision. 

The  amendment  I  have  just  described 
is  to  be  effective  with  regard  to  sales 
and  exchanges  occurring  after  the  date 
of  ensuitment  of  the  bill. 

The  second  provision  in  the  bill  elimi- 
nates  an    abuse    which    has   developed 
under  the   12-month  liquidation  provi- 
sion. As  I  have  already  indicated,  under 
this  provision  a  corporation  may   sell 
business  properties  within  the  12-month 
liquidation  period  without  the  recogni- 
tion of  gain  or  loss.  However,  some  cor- 
porations  have   been   selling   assets   on 
which  there  Is  a  loss  shortly  before  the 
adoption  of  a  plan  of  liquidation  and 
then  selling  the  assets  on  which  there  is 
a  gain  after  the  adoption  of  the  plan. 
In  this  maimer  these  corporations  man- 
age to  obtain  tax  benefits  from  the  losses 
on  property  which  has  depreciated,  but 
pay  no  tax  on  the  gain  attributable  to 
property  which  has  increased  in  value. 
While   an   attempt   has   been   made   to 
prevent   this   manipulation   by    regula- 
tions, in  the  main  this  attempt  has  not 
been  successful.  The  amendments  made 
by  the  second  provision  of  the  bill  deal 
with  this  problem  by  adding  two  new 
features    to    the    12-month    liquidated 
section. 

The  first  of  these  features  provides 
that  in  determining  whether  a  particu- 
lar transaction  results  in  ordinary  gain 
or  loss  or  capital  gain  or  loss,  the  12- 
month  liquidation  provision  is  to  be 
disregarded.  This  is  necessary  because 
under  present  law  in  the  case  of  most 


business  assets  all  gains  and  losses  in  a 
taxable  year  are  considered  ordinary 
gains  and  losses  If  the  losses  exceed  the 
gains  but  are  considered  capital  gains 
and  losses  if  the  gains  exceed  the  losses. 
In  such  a  case,  it  is  possible  for  a  cor- 
poration to  sell  one  factory  and  have 
an  ordinary  loss  recognized  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year— before  the  adoption 
of  a  plan  of  liquidation — and  than 
later — after  the  adoption  of  the  plan- 
sell  another  factory  and  have  no  gain 
recognized  because  the  sale  is  within  the 
liquidation  period.  The  first  feature 
added  by  the  second  provision  of 
the  bill  makes  this  incongruous  result 
Impossible  since  the  character  of  all 
gains  or  losses  will  be  determined  with- 
out regard  to  the  12-month  liquidation 
provision. 

The  second  feature  added  by  this  pro- 
vision provides  that  if,  in  the  2-year 
period  before  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of 
complete  liquidation,  ordinary  losses 
from  business  property  exceed  ordinary 
gains  from  business  property,  then  this 
excess  of  losses  over  gains  is  to  result 
in  the  recognition  of  an  equal  amount  of 
gain  during  the  liquidation  period  but, 
of  course,  only  to  the  extent  of  the  actual 
gains  which  occurred  during  the  liquida- 
tion period.  The  first  gains  recognized 
are  to  be  treated  as  ordinary  gain,  to  the 
extent  of  the  actual  ordinary  gains,  and 
then,  if  there  is  any  more  gain  to  be  rec- 
ognized, the  remainder  is  to  be  treated  as 
capital  gain. 

Both  features  of  this  second  provision 
of  the  bill  apply  to  plans  of  complete 
liquidation  adopted  in  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill.  However,  to  be  sure  that  the  pro- 
vision is  only  prospective  in  effect,  in  de- 
termining the  gains  and  losses  in  the  2- 
year  preliquidation  period  only  sales  and 
exchanges  occurring  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  bill  are  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  in  supporting  this  bill — 
H.R.  18101 — which  deals  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  re- 
lating to  corporate  liquidations.  The  bill 
does  two  things.  First,  the  bill  conforms 
the  provisions  relating  to  sales  of  prop- 
erty in  pursuance  of  a  plan  of  liquidation 
with  the  provisions  governing  "col- 
lapsible corporations."  Apparently 
through  oversight,  the  rules  for  collapsi- 
ble corporations  did  not  conform  to  the 
preliquidation  rules  where  the  property 
had  been  held  by  the  so-called  collapsi- 
ble corporation  for  more  than  3  years. 

In  addition,  the  bill  tightens  up  the 
rules  governing  preliquidation  sales  to 
prevent  a  situation  where  some  property 
may  be  sold  in  advance  of  a  liquidation  in 
order  to  establish  a  loss,  while  the  re- 
maining properties  on  which  there  would 
be  a  gain  are  disposed  of  under  the  non- 
recognition  provisions  of  the  law.  The 
Treasury  regarded  this  as  a  "loophole" 
and  I  am  inclined  to  agree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
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H.R.   18101 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  th,e  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subparagraph  (At  of  section  337(c)(1)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054  (relat- 
ing to  gain  or  loss  on  sales  or  exchanges  In 
connection  with  certain  liquidations)  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "made  by  a  col- 
lapsible corporation  (as  deflned  in  section 
341(b))  unless  section  341(a)  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  sale  or  exchange  of  stock  of  such 
corporation  because  of  section  341(d)(3). 
or". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacUng  clause 
and  Insert: 

"That  (a)  subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
337(c)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  gain  or  loss  on  sales  or  ex- 
changes In  connecUon  with  certain  liquida- 
tions)   Is  amended   to  read  as  follows: 

"■(Al  made  by  a  collapsible  corporation 
(as  deflded  In  section  341(b) )  other  than  a 
corporation  to  the  sale  or  exchange  of  stock 
of  which  section  341 1 a)  would  not  apply  by 
reason  of  section  34l( d )  1 3 ) .  or". 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  sales  or  ex- 
changes of  property  made  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"Sac.  3.  (a)  Section  337  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  ( relating  to  gain  or  loss 
on  sales  or  exchanges  In  connection  with 
certain  liquidations)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions : 

•  (e)  CooaotNATioN  WrrH  Section  1231  — 
In  applying  secUon  1231.  the  determination 
as  to  whether  any  gain  or  loss  Is  a  recognized 
gain  or  loss  shall  be  made  without  regard 
to  this  section. 

"  ■(  f )  ByrccT  or  Loss  Tbansactions  Bktore 
Aboption  or  Plan. — 

"•(1)   In  QENiaAL  — If— 

"(A)  the  aggregate  of  the  gains  which 
would,  but  for  this  subsection,  not  be  rec- 
ognized by  reason  of  subsection  la)  exceeds 
the  losses  not  recognized  by  reason  of  sub- 
section (a),  and 

"'(B)  there  Is  an  excess  of  prellquldatlon 
losses  over  prellquldatlon  gains  during  the 
2-year  period  ending  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  com- 
plete liquidation. 

then  notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  there 
shall  be  recognized  so  much  of  the  gains  re- 
ferred to  In  subparagraph  (A)  as  equals  in 
amount  whichever  of  the  following  amounts 
Is  the  smaller:  (1)  the  excess  referred  to  In 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (11)  the  excess  referred 
to  in  subparagrflph   (B). 

"  •  1 2 )  Application  or  pasacrafh  ( i ) . — The 
gains  which  are  recognized  by  reason  of 
p.iragraph  (1)  shall  be  determined,  flrst,  by 
recognizing  iln  order  of  time)  those  gains 
which  are  not  ( or  are  considered  as  not  i 
gains  from  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital  assets 
held  for  more  than  6  months,  and  then  by 
recognizing  (in  order  of  time)  any  other 
gains. 

"  '  (  3  )     PRELIQUIDATION    losses    and    CAINS. — • 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"'(A)  "A  prellquldatlon  loss"  Is  any  loss 
from  a  sale  or  exchange  (during  the  2-year 
period  ending  on  the  day  before  the  date  of 
the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  complete  liquida- 
tion) to  which  this  section  would  apply  If 
occurring  within  the  12-month  period  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  other  than  a  loss 
from  (or  considered  as  from)  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  a  capital  asset. 

"'(Bi  A  "prellquldatlon  gain"  Is  any  gain 
from  a  sale  or  exchange  (during  the  2-year 
period  ending  on  the  day  before  the  date  of 


the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  complete  liquida- 
tion) to  which  this  section  would  apply  if 
occurring  within  the  12-month  period  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a) .  other  than  a  gain 
from  (or  considered  as  from)  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  a  capital  asset 

"'(4)      CnTAIN    PaXLlqUIDATION     LOSSES    NOT 

m  ANTTciPATtoN  OP  LiQT7tDATioN. — If  the  tax- 
payer establishes  that  one  or  more  of  the  pre- 
llquldatlon losses  arose  from  transactions 
which  were  not  in  anticipation  of  liquida- 
tion of  the  corporation  and  if  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  losses  exceeds  the  aggregate 
amount  of  prellquldatlon  gains,  then  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection — 

" '( A)  such  losses  shall  be  treated  as  losses 
which  are  not  prellquldatlon  losses:  and 

"  '(B)  the  taxpayer  shall  be  treated  as  hav- 
ing no  prellquldatlon  gains.' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  plans  of  com- 
plete liquidation  adopted  during  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  except  that  in  applying  sub- 
section (f )  of  section  337  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  (added  by  such  amend- 
ment) there  shall  be  taken  into  account  only 
sales  and  exchanges  of  property  occurring 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MILLS  (during  the  reading).  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  further  reading  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  and  that  It  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read;  A 
bill  to  amend  section  337  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
recognition  of  gain  or  loss  on  sales  or  ex- 
changes m  connection  with  certain  liqui- 
dations." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INTERNATIONAL  UNION  FOR  THE 
PUBLICATION  OP  CUSTOMS  TAR- 
IFFS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  IS.  1578) ,  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  for  the  contribution  by 
the  United  States  for  the  support  of  the 
International  Union  for  the  Publication 
of  Customs  Tariffs,  which  as  unani- 
mously reported  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
ArJCflnsfts^ 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  shall  not  object,  but  I  do  so  in 
order  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr 
Byrnes]. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  S.  1578, 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  and  unanimously 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  is  to  authorize  the  annual  appro- 
priations of  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 


sary for  the  payment  of  the  U.S.  share 
of  the  expenses  of  the  International 
Union  for  the  Publication  of  Customs 
Tariffs  and  of  the  Bureau  established  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Union, 
The  authorizations  would  be  limited  to 
6  percent  of  such  expenses  per  annum 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  International  Bureau 
for  the  Publication  of  Customs  Tariffs 
is  a  small,  technical  organization,  the 
sole  function  of  which  is  to  translate  and 
publish  customs  tariffs  of  member  coun- 
tries into  five  official  languages — English, 
Franch,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 
It  was  founded  in  1890  by  the  United 
States  and  40  other  countries  and  now 
has  over  70  members. 

The  work  of  the  International  Bureau 
is  considered  by  our  own  Department  of 
Commerce  to  be  of  major  benefit  to  U.S. 
exjjort  expansion  efforts.  The  Interna- 
tional Customs  Journals  published  by  the 
Bureau  are  often  the  only  available  Eng- 
lish translations  of  foreign  tariffs,  and 
their  availability  considerably  lessens  the 
cost  to  the  Department  of  supplying 
tariff  Information  in  translated  form  to 
the  U.S.  business  community  and  to 
other  government  agencies. 

The  increase  in  the  complexity  of  tar- 
iffs and  the  rise  in  the  number  of  new- 
nations  has  led  to  a  significant  increase 
in  the  workload  of  the  International  Bu- 
reau. Moreover,  comprehensive  changes 
in  the  tariffs  of  most  major  trading  na- 
tions resulting  from  the  recent  Kennedy 
round  of  multilateral  tariff  negotiations 
has  greatly  increased  the  Bureau's  work- 
load, and  Its  present  budget  has  become 
inadequate  to  its  task. 

Mr.  Speaker,  member  nations  are 
grouped  for  assessment  purposes  in  seven 
categories,  based  on  the  value  of  their 
international  trade.  The  United  States 
is  In  the  first  category  and  until  1949 
was  assessed  $2,233  a  year.  That  year,  a 
protocol  to  the  original  convention  was 
adopted  and  approved  by  the  Senate 
which  raised  the  overall  budget  and  in- 
creased the  U.S.  portion  to  $8,658  per 
annum. 

Because  of  Its  increased  workload  and 
the  necessity  for  updating  Its  budget  to 
adequately  perform  Its  functions,  the 
Bureau  has  asked  its  member  countries 
to  double  their  contributions.  As  of  the 
end  of  1966.  49  of  the  75  members  had 
done  so.  The  bill  before  the  House.  S. 
1578.  will  permit  the  United  States  to  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  favorable  reports  on  this 
legislation  have  been  received  from  the 
Departments  of  State.  Treasury.  Com- 
merce, and  Lalwr,  and  an  informative 
report  was  received  from  tne  Tariff  Com- 
mission. The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  is  of  very  considerable  bene- 
fit to  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Government  agencies 
concerned  therewith  and.  as  stated  be- 
fore, the  committee  Is  unanimous  in 
recommending  to  the  House  enactment 
of  S.  1578. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  if  I  am  correct  that, 
as  I  imderstand  It.  this  then  would  be 
approximately  $17,000? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  correct, 
about  $17,300  maximum. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  means  an  increase 
from  1949  from  the  sum  of  $2,300  to 
$17,300? 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  can  go  back  further 
than  that.  I  believe  that  was  the  amount 
we  were  paying  in  1900. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  we  say  that  that  Is 
a  pretty  good  indication  of  the  Inflation 
that  has  taken  place  under  the  Great 
Society  In  the  past  few  years? 

Mr.  MILLS.  But  that  is  applicable 
throughout  the  world,  and  I  believe  it 
has  happened  throughout  the  world. 
Many  additional  countries,  of  course, 
have  been  added  to  this  group,  which 
of  course  has  increased  the  workload. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  re.servatlon  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1578 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  State  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary.  Including  contributions  pur- 
suant to  the  convention  of  July  5.  1890.  as 
amended,  for  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  Its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
International  Union  for  the  Publication  of 
Customs  Tariffs  and  of  the  Bureau  estab- 
lished to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Union. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMENDING  THE  TARIFF  SCHED- 
ULES OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  <H.R.  2155)  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  classification  of  Chi- 
nese gooseberries,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

On  page  1,  in  the  4th  column  of  the  table 
following  line  7.  strike  out  "0.75*  per  lb."  and 
Insert:  "0.6*  per  lb." 

On  page  1.  line  8.  after  "2."  Insert:  "(a)". 

On  page  2.  after  line  2,  Insert: 

"(b)  B^ective  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
sumption on  or  after  January  1,  1969,  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970.  January  1,  1971,  and  January  1, 
1972.  Item  149.48  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  (as  added  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  matter  In  rate  column  numbered  1 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  respectively, 
04*  per  lb.',  -OM  per  lb.',  'O.U  per  lb.',  and 
'Free'. 

"(c)  (1)  The  rates  of  duty  In  rate  column 
numbered  1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 


United  States  for  item  149.48  (as  added  by 
the  flrst  section  of  this  Act  and  amended  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section)  shall  be 
treated  as  not  having  the  status  of  statutory 
provisions  enacted  by  the  Congress,  but  as 
having  been  proclaimed  by  the  President  as 
being  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
foreign  trade  agreements  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  section  351(b)  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  the  rate  of 
duty  in  rate  column  numbered  2  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  for 
item  149.48  (as  added  by  the  flrst  section  of 
this  Act)  shall  be  treated  as  the  rate  of  duty 
existing  on  July  1,  1934." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 
I  do  so  In  order  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  I  Mr.  Mills  1  may  explain 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Mem- 
bers will  recall,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  2155. 
as  passed  by  the  House  on  March  14. 
1967.  was  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  to  make  fresh 
Chinese  gooseberries  subject  to  the  tariff 
rate  equivalent  to  the  general  tariff  level 
applied  to  berries  rather  than  the  tariff 
level  applied  to  other  fruits.  Specifically, 
the  bill  would  have  changed  the  tariff 
rate  from  17.5  percent  ad  valorem  to 
0.75  cents  per  pound — the  rate  of  duty 
on  berries  which  existed  before  the  Ken- 
nedy round  reductions  commenced  on 
January  1. 1968. 

The  substance  of  the  House  bill  was 
agreed  to  in  the  other  body.  However,  It 
was  found  necessary  to  make  technical 
amendments  to  the  provisions  of  the 
House-passed  bill  to  take  Into  account 
the  results  of  the  Kennedy  round  of 
trade  negotiations.  These  negotiations 
were  completed  on  June  30.  1967.  after 
H.R.  2155  was  passed  by  the  House,  and 
the  results  of  the  negotiations  pro- 
claimed to  be  effective  beginning  Jan- 
uary' 1,  1968. 

One  of  the  Senate  amendments  as- 
sures that  the  periodic  reductions  in 
duty  on  berries  agreed  to  the  Kennedy 
round  will  apply  to  imports  of  Chinese 
gooseberries. 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  new  rate  is 
treated  as  a  rate  of  duty  proclaimed  by 
the  President  as  being  required  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  trade  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  party  rather 
than  being  treated  as  a  statutory  rate. 
This  technical  amendment  assures  that 
under  the  new  rates  of  duty,  the  adjust- 
ment assistance  and  escapte  clause  pro- 
visions of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  will 
apply  with  respect  to  Chinese  goose- 
berries just  as  they  would  apply  if  the 
rate  had  been  established  by  trade  agree- 
ment authority. 

The  technical  amendments  appear 
meritorious,  and  I  recommend  that  the 
House  concur. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  ammendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks  In 
connection  with  any  or  all  of  the  bills 
that  are  considered  under  this  procedure 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  CONSIDER  CER- 
TAIN BILLS  IN  LEGISLATIVE  PRO- 
GRAM THIS  WEEK 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  may  be  In  order 
this  week  on  any  day  from  Tuesday  until 
the  end  of  the  week  to  call  up  under  the 
general  rules  of  the  House  two  bills, 
first,  the  bill  (H.R.  19418)  to  expedite 
the  retirement  of  Government  capital 
from  the  Federal  intergovernment  credit 
banks;  and  second,  the  bill  <H.R.  19747) 
to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  would  the 
gentleman  from  California  assure  the 
House  that  if  this  unanimous  consent  Is 
agreed  to  that  It  is  only  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  two  bills  and  not  for  their 
approval. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  McFALL.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  that  Is  correct.  They  would  be  con- 
sidered under  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
be  open  for  amendment  by  Members  of 
the  House. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  make  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  the  way  In  which  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  has  been  put.  the 
bills  would  be  considered  either  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  or  in  the  House  It- 
self and  in  either  case  they  would  be 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Mc- 
FallI? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McFALX..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  cmnouncement  as  to  the  leg- 
islative program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Informed  by  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  tomorrow  they  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing bills : 

8.  2439,  to  increase  the  number  and 
salaries  of  judges  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  General  Sessions  and 
the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  salaries  of  the  District  of 
Colimibia  Court  of  AppesUs  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Tax  Court,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1246,  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Space  Utilization  Act,  amended; 

S.  1247,  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Space  Rental  Act.  amended ; 

S.  2017.  authorizes  the  Commissioner 
of  the-Dlstrict  of  Columbia  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  the  inspection,  mainte- 
nance, and  repair  of  fixed  equipment  in 
District-owned  buildings  for  periods  not 
to  exceed  3  years;  and 

S.  2592.  to  amend  section  539  of  the 
act  approved  March  3.  1901,  so  as  to 
provide  notice  of  the  enforcement  of  a 
security  Interest  in  real  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  the  owner  of 
such  real  property  and  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  2496,  authorizes  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter  into 
and  renew  reciprocal  agreements  for  po- 
lice mutual  aid  on  behalf  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  the  local  governments 

In  the  Washington  metropolitan  area 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
11  the  gentleman  from  California  will 
yield,  is  this  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  the  gentleman  is  making? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  making  the  announcement 
that  these  bills  may  be  called  up  by 
unanimous  consent  on  tomorrow  or  any 
other  day  this  week. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  this  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

The  SPEAKER.  No,  the  gentleman  is 
not  making  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest but  is  simply  making  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  bills  may  be  con- 
sidered under  unanimous  consent  just 
the  same  as  the  bills  from  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  were  considered. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  they 
would  all  be  subject  to  objection,  if 
someone  were  so  disposed? 
The  SPEAKER.  Yes. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  with  reference  to  the 
two  bills,  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1968  and  the  other  bill 
expediting  the  retirement  of  Govern- 
ment capital  from  the  Federal  Inter- 
mediate Credit  Bank,  does  the  gentle- 
man know  on  what  day  of  this  week 
those  bills  would  be  programed? 

Mr.  McPALL.  I  believe  they  would  be 
programed  on  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Of  course,  subject  to 
the  calling  up  of  conference  reports. 


PABUAiatNTABT    INQX7IBT 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  vocational  educa- 
tion bill  coming  up  tomorrow? 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  Chair  has  no  In- 
formation about  that  report  having  been 
flled. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Speaker. 

AMENDING    SECTION    502    OP    THE 
MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT,  1936 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  17524)  to 
amend  section  502  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Amendment:  Page  1,  line  6.  strike  out 
'•June  30.  1970,"  and  insert  "June  30,  1969,". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  would  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
explain  this  amendment? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  passed  the  bill  with  a  2-year  pro- 
gram to  expire  on  June  30,  1970.  The 
other  body  decided  on  1  year  which  would 
cut  it  back  to  June  30,  1969.  We  are  ac- 
cepting the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  other 
words,  instead  of  a  2 -year  program,  it 
is  a  1-year  program? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

ALL  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

SHOULD   COPY   DUKE'S   REGULA- 

nONS 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisi£ina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  received  from  the  president  of  Duke 
University  of  Durham,  N.C..  a  copy  of  the 
policy  set  forth  by  a  student-faculty-ad- 
ministration committee  governing 
pickets,  protests,  and  demonstrations  at 
that  university.  It  is  a  model  that  should 
be  copied  by  every  institute  of  higher 


learning  In  the  country.  Had  such  regu- 
lations been  in  effect  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, for  an  example,  that  once 
eminent  university  would  not  be  in  the 
shambles  it  is  now  in. 

These  regulations  are  not  in  any  way 
oppressive;  not  in  any  way  a  breach  of 
the  right  of  j)eaceful  assembly,  protest,  or 
demonstration.  They  are  guidelines  of 
such  oommonsense  that  it  amazes  the 
reasonable  man  that  they  are  not  in 
effect  everywhere  at  every  college  and 
university.  This  policy  statement  says  one 
other  thing  between  the  lines:  that  Duke 
is  in  business  to  provide  academic  knowl- 
edge and  academic  freedom  at  the  same 
time  and  that,  under  responsible  leader- 
ship, they  can  be  had  simultaneously. 

I  commend  the  president  of  Duke  and 
the  student-faculty-admlnistratlon  com- 
mittee. They  have  shown  others  the  way. 
I  can  only  hope  others  have  the  common - 
sense  to  follow. 

I  make  a  copy  of  the  Duke  policy  a 
matter  of  record  in  the  hopes  that  it  will 
act  as  a  challenge  to  the  faculty  and  the 
student  body  of  that  great  school  to  en- 
force and  live  up  to  its  commonsense: 
Statement  or  Pouct  akd  Ritles  and  Regu- 
lations ON  Pickets.  Protests,  and  Demo.v- 

STRATIONS,      DiTKE     UNIVEBSITT,     AUGUST     2, 

1968 

Duke  University  respects  the  right  of  all 
members  of  the  academic  community  to  ex- 
plore and  to  discuss  questions  which  interest 
them,  to  express  opinions  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, and  to  Join  together  to  demonstrate 
their  concern  by  orderly  means.  It  Is  the 
policy  of  the  University  to  protect  the  rl?ht 
of  voluntary  assembly,  to  make  its  facili- 
ties available  for  peaceful  assembly,  to  wel- 
come guest  speakers,  and  to  protect  the  exer- 
cise of  these  rights  from  disruption  or  Inter- 
ference. 

The  University  also  respects  the  right  of 
each  member  of  the  academic  community  to 
be  free  from  coercion  and  harassment.  It 
recognizes  that  academic  freedom  Is  no  less 
dependent  on  ordered  liberty  than  any  other 
freedom,  and  It  understands  that  the  harass- 
ment of  others  Is  especially  reprehensible  In 
a  community  of  scholars.  The  substitution  of 
noise  for  speech  and  force  for  reason  is  a 
rejection  and  not  an  application  of  academic 
freedom.  A  determination  to  discourage  con- 
duct which  Is  disruptive  and  disorderly  does 
not  threaten  academic  freedom;  It  Is.  rather 
a  necessary  condition  of  Its  very  existence. 
Therefore,  Duke  University  will  not  allow  dis- 
ruptive or  disorderly  conduct  on  Its  premises 
to  Interrupt  Its  proper  operation.  Persons 
engaging  In  disruptive  action  or  disorderly 
conduct  shall  be  subject  to  disciplinary  ac- 
tion, including  expulsion  or  separation,  and 
also  to  charges  of  violations  of  law. 

RULE 

Disruptive  picketing,  protesting  or  demon- 
strating on  Duke  University  property  or  at 
any  place  In  use  for  an  authorized  University 
purpose  Is  prohibited. 

DETINrnON 

Disruptive  picketing,  protesting,  or  demon- 
strating consists  of  any  conduct  which  di- 
rectly Interferes  with  the  orderly  operation 
of  the  University  or  with  the  lawful  pursuits 
of  any  member  of  the  University  community 
or  any  person  otherwise  on  University  prem- 
ises with  the  express  or  Implied  permission 
of  the  University. 

Without  in  any  way  limiting  the  scope  of 
the  foregoing  definition,  the  following  ac- 
tions are  specifically  prohibited: 

a.  Unauthorized  occupancy  of  University 
facilities  or  buildings. 

b.  Interference  with  the  rights  of  students, 
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faculty  or  staff  and  persons  who  are  guests  of 
tbe  University  to  gain  access  to  any  Univer- 
sity facility  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
classes,  participating  in  Interviews,  confer- 
ences or  any  othei  proper  purjxjse. 

c.  Interference  with  the  orderly  operations 
of  the  University,  by  breach  of  the  peace, 
pbysical  obstruction  or  i-oercion,  or  by  noise, 
tumult,  or  other  forms  of  disturbance. 

d.  Interference  with  University  traffic,  be 
this  traffic  pedestrian  or  vehicular. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Violation  of  the  rule  stated  above  shall  lead 
to  appropriate  disciplinary  action.  Charges 
of  such  violations  may  be  brought  by  the 
President  or  his  delegated  representatives. 
Lack  of  prompt  response  to  a  cease  and  desist 
order  by  the  President  or  his  representative 
will  constitute  an  aggravation  of  the  offense. 

HEARING    AND    APPEAL 

Hearing  Committees  will  be  appointed  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Academic 
Council  to  Judge  Initially  and  expeditiously 
all  cases  involving  students  which  arise  un- 
der the  regulations  that  pevtaln  to  pickets, 
protests  and  demonstrations.  The  Hearing 
Committees  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  tem- 
porary arrangement  subject  to  re-examlna- 
tlon  after  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Judicial  Procedures  is  at  hand. 

A  Hearing  Committee  will  consist  of  two 
faculty  members,  one  Dean  and  two  stu- 
dents. These  students  will  be  selected  from 
members  of  the  Judicial  boards  or  govern- 
ments In  the  undergraduate,  graduate  or 
professional  colleges  or  schools.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Hearing  Committee  will  be  des- 
ignated by  Its  members. 

The  Hearing  Committee  will  conduct  Its 
proceedings  In  accordance  with  academic  due 
process. 

The  decision  of  the  Hearing  Committee 
shall  be  final  if  the  accused  Is  exonerated  or 
-*  if  there  is  no  appeal.  In  other  cases  ap|>eal 
may  be  taken  to  the  President,  in  which 
case  such  appeal  shall  be  solely  on  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  before  the  Hearing  Com- 
mittee. Argument  on  appeal  shall  be  on 
written  submission,  but  the  President  may 
In  addition  require  oral  argument. 

The  procedures  for  faculty  members  will 
follow  the  arrangements  provided  under  the 
regulations  for  the  guarantee  of  tenure  In 
the  University. 

The  procedures  for  non-academic  employ- 
ees will  be  as  provided  In  the  Personnel 
Handbook. 

AMENDMENTS 

These  regulations  on  Pickets,  Protests,  and 
Demonstrations  may  be  changed  or  amended 
by  the  University  at  any  time  but  any  such 
change  or  amendment  shall  be  effective  only 
after  due  notice  or  publication.  These  regu- 
lations supersede  any  regulations  heretofore 
issued  on  the  subject. 


PRIDE 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  never  cease  to  be  amazed  and 
appalled  at  the  failure  of  these  liberals 
who  are  engaged  in  so  freely  handing  out 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  crooks  to  "tell 
it  like  it  is." 

Specifically,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mean  the 
failure  of  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and,  most  recently  and  shockingly,  the 


Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  to  tell  it  like  it  really  is  about 
PRIDE,  Inc.,  the  training  center  for  cor- 
ruption Secretary  Willard  Wirtz  just 
refunded  with  $3,800,000  of  taxpayers' 
funds  in  defiance  of  the  expressed  will  of 
Congress. 

On  September  4,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  related 
in  some  detail  to  this  House  the  activities 
of  PRIDE  leaders,  including  taking  and 
pushing  of  narcotics,  murder  of  innocent 
businessmen,  "selling"  of  posters  to 
frightened  merchants  under  threat  of 
arson  or  worse.  Two  days  later,  oUr  dis- 
tinguished colleague  in  the  otheA  body, 
the  Honorable  Robert  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, read  to  the  Senate  a  reportyfrom 
the  General  Accounting  Office  that  87 
percent  of  the  PRIDE  employ^^r  they 
had  so  far  interviewed  had_5jii»(Sntiated 
charges  ranging  from  fo;fC^  kickbacks 
to  supervisors  and  payfoll  padding  to 
pushing  of  narooUes  Dy  PRIDE  officials. 

Now,  Life  magazine,  in  the  September 
27  issue,  reports  in  some  seven  pages  of 
praise  for  PRIDE,  that  Jack  Howard, 
Executive  Assistant  to  Secretary  Wirtz, 
says,  and  I  quote: 

We  assume  there  will  be  some  backsliding. 
If  there  isn't.  PRIDE  isn't  reaching  the  right 
population.  Besides,  when  months  psiaa  with 
no  evidence  to  support  the  rumors,  they 
would  appear  to  be  exaggerated. 

Unfortimately  for  Mr.  Howard,  and 
the  Life  reporter  he  either  knowingly 
duped  or  cooperated  with  in  a  planned 
whitewash  of  PRIDE,  the  rumors  are  no 
longer  rumors,  nor  were  they  rumors  £is 
much  as  20  days  before  the  Life  story 
reached  the  newsstands.  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  Life  failed  to  tell  it  like  it 
is.  What  appeared  on  the  pages  of  Life 
was  an  apology  for  one  of  the  worst  orga- 
nizations being  operated  in  this  country 
under  a  pretense  of  fighting  poverty.  I 
believe  I  have  at  least  a  partial  explana- 
tion as  to  why  Life  failed  to  tell  it  like  it 
is,  and  why  Life's  reporter  failed  to  see  it 
like  it  Is  even  when  it  was  pointed  out  to 
him. 

Life's  reporter  may  not  have  known 
about  the  PRIDE  supervisor  who  took  his 
crew  into  Ben  Brown's  liquor  store  and 
shot  Mr.  Brown  while  his  boys  were 
busily  removing  the  bottles  from  the 
shelves.  He  certainly  failed  to  mention  it. 
He  may  not  have  known  about  the 
PRIDE  boys  who  sent  their  friends  into 
a  local  market  to  warn  the  manager, 
whom  they  had  twice  robbed  and  as- 
saulted, that  they'd  "really  get  him  next 
time"  when  they  got  out  on  parole.  He 
certainly  failed  to  mention  it!  He  may  not 
have  known  about  the  PRIDE  boys  whose 
bonds  were  being  posted  during  the  April 
Washington  riots  by  the  "chairman  of 
the  board"  of  PRIDE — with  taxpayers' 
money. 

But  he  did  know  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  was  investigating  PRIDE, 
and  failed  to  mention  this  fact  In  his  arti- 
cle. Perhaps  I  have  an  explanation  for 
even  this  omission.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
would  like  at  this  point  to  read  the  ex- 
planation as  it  was  given  to  me  by  letter 
from  that  reporter : 

Dear  Congbessman  :  I  enclose,  with  my 
warm  thanks  for  your  helpfulness  and  cour- 
tesy to  me,  a  copy  of  the  Pride  article  which 
appears  in  the  current  Life. 


In  the  light  of  reports  about  the  OAO  In- 
vestigation made  public  since  the  article 
went  to  press,  I  think  It  only  fair  for  me 
to  explain  that  when  I  talked  with  OAO  in- 
vestigators earlier,  their  view  was  that  the 
books  were  In  rather  good  order  and  that  If 
there  were  problems,  they  were  not  extensive. 
One  told  me  he  found  fiiLancial  records  in 
better  condition  than  many  businesses  he 
has  examined. 

In   any   event,   I   appreciate   your   taking 
the  time  to  give  me  a  helpful  interview. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  asking  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
to  give  me  an  explanation  of  this  letter. 
I  long  ago  quit  expecting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  tell  it  like  it  is.  But  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
is  charged  with  conducting  investigations 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States — 
not  with  providing  information  to  mem- 
bers of  the  press  to  whitewash  corrupt 
programs.  I  am  asking  the  Comptroller 
General  what  investigator  on  his  staff, 
if  any,  told  Mr.  Jack  Rosenthal  of  Life 
that  he  found  financial  records  of 
PRIDE,  Inc.,  in  better  condition  than 
many  businesses  he  has  examined;  what 
investigator  on  his  staff,  if  any,  said 
PRIDE'S  books  were  in  rather  good  order 
and  that  "if  there  were  problems,  they 
were  not  extensive." 

The  problems  I  related  to  the  Members 
of  this  House  on  September  4  were  exten- 
sive, Mr.  Speaker.  They  were  problems 
of  murder,  addiction,  narcotics  sales, 
payroll  padding,  robberies,  assault,  ar- 
son, and  blackmail. 

I  regret  that  Life  magazine  failed  to 
tell  it  like  it  is,  Mr.  Speaker.  But  the  edi- 
tors and  staff  of  Life  magazine  are  mem- 
bers of  the  free  press,  and  they  can  tell 
it  as  they  choose,  right  or  wrong.  But 
Congress  must  demand  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  and 
his  staff  tell  it  like  it  is,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  entire  Congress  deserves  an  explana- 
tion of  this  Incident,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I, 
for  one,  demand  one. 


LOW-LEVEL  ATTACKS  ON  THE 
REPUBLICAN  NOMINEE 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  shocked  that  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  former  U.N.  Ambassa- 
dor George  W.  Ball,  and  now  a  key  for- 
eign policy  adviser  to  Mr.  Humphrey, 
should  be  engaging  in  low-level  attacks 
on  the  Republican  presidential  nominee, 
Richard  Nixon.  That  these  attacks  should 
have  been  made  from  the  facilities  of  the 
U.S.  State  Department,  which  obviously 
should  not  be  involved  in  politics,  makes 
them  even  more  unseemly. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Ball's  abrupt  resig- 
nation from  the  United  Nations  only  a 
day  after  his  formal  confirmation  by  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  his  replacement  by  a 
man  with  no  diplomatic  experience, 
downgrades  and  demeans  the  UJ*.  It 
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fives  the  unmistakable  impression  to 
members  of  that  body  that  the  United 
States  cares  little  or  nothing  for  that 
international  organization. 

Following  up  his  initial  attack  on  Mr. 
Nixon,  Mr.  Ball  stated,  wholly  without 
foundation,  that  the  Republican  nominee 
would  'probably  escalate  the  Vietnam 
war  if  he  becomes  President."  He  also 
accused  Mr.  Nixon  of  moving  from  one 
position  to  another  according  to  "polit- 
ical exigency."'  Well,  let  us  Uke  a  look 
at  Mr.  Ball's  record. 

Mr.  Ball  was  appointed  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  December  4,  1961;  he 
resigned  from  that  position  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1966.  During  Mr.  Ball's  tenure  of 
office  troop  strength  in  Vietnam  in- 
creased to  330.000  men.  In  1962-63  the 
United  States  sent  7,000  U.S.  advisers  to 
Vietnam,  and  by  the  end  of  1963,  14,000 
men  had  been  sent  there. 

This  so-called  dove,  Mr  Ball,  was  sit- 
ting in  the  State  Department  ais  Under 
Secretary  when  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  began  In  February  1965.  He  was 
there  <3n  March  9,  1965.  when  the  first 
U.S.  combat  troops  went  into  Vietnam. 
He  wsis  there  in  July  1966  when  the  de- 
cisions were  made  to  increase  the  troop 
level  to  438,000.  and  also  to  bomb  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong. 

Interestingly,  on  June  26,  just  before 
the  bombing  of  the  oil  dumps  began. 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Ball  was  on 
NBC's  "Meet  the  Press"  where  he  assured 
the  world  that  no  decision  to  bomb  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong  had  been  made.  Was  he 
ignorant  of  the  decision  that  had  been 
made  or  was  he  lying? 

One  might  contend  that  Mr.  Ball,  as 
a  member  of  the  administration's  team, 
had  no  right  to  speak  out.  While  this  may 
be  true,  George  W.  Ball,  on  April  2, 
1967 — by  then  former  Under  Secretary 
of  State — appeared  on  another  "Meet  the 
Press"  program.  When  asked  about  the 
bombing  In  Vietnam,  he  replied: 

Well.  I  think  the  bombing  Ib  a  significant 
element  in  what  Is  being  done  to  try  to  stop 
the  aggression  of  the  North  Vietnamese. 

In  another  spot  on  the  same  program 
he  said: 

I  think  the  American  people  by  and  large 
fully  support  the  Administration  position. 
I  think  this  Is  shown  by  every  Indicator. 

Mr.  Ball  also  said: 

I  would  say  that  what  we  are  doing  In 
Viet  Nam  Is  giving  support  to  a  nation  which 
Is  exercising  the  right  of  self-defense 

So.  even  after  he  had  left  the  Depart- 
ment and  as  a  private  citizen,  Mr.  Ball 
failed  to  raise  a  voice  against  adminis- 
tration policy.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
If  this  newly  hatched  "dove"  has  now 
changed  his  position. 

In  the  light  of  these  statements  and 
Mr.  Ball's  record,  any  words  of  his  about 
our  presidential  candidate  come  with 
poor  grace.  Mr.  Nixon  has  never  sent  an 
American  boy  overseas  to  fight  in  a  for- 
eign war.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  part  of 
the  Elsenhower  team  Mr.  Nixon  helped 
terminate  the  Korean  war.  Mr.  Ball  as  a 
member  of  the  present  Democratic  ad- 
ministration from  1961  to  1966  has  par- 
ticipated in  decisions  sending  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  men  to  Vietnam. 
These  actions  have  cost  the  United 
States  4,179  dead  and  30.093  wounded  in 
1966. 


REPORT  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
ALEXANDER  PIRNIE,  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  U  d~*€»%GUP"TXD  THE  IN- 
TERPARLIAMENTARY UNION, 
LIMA  CONFERENCE,  SEPTEMBER 
5-13,  1988 

The  SPEAKEK.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Pirni«]  Is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Piesldent 
of  the  U.S.  Group  to  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union.  It  Is  my  privilege  at  this  time 
to  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of 
the  56th  plenary  session  of  the  world's 
oldest  International  organization  of  par- 
liamentarians. 

The  conference  held  In  Lima.  Peru 
during  the  period  September  S-13.  was 
noteworthy  In  many  respects  In  addition 
to  providing  an  enlightening  experience 
for  those  of  us  who  were  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  be  In  attendance.  It  was  the 
occasion  for  the  passage  of  resolutions 
having  special  significance  to  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world.  I  will  elaborate 
on  this  later  In  the  report  but  first  I  wish 
to  comment  on  the  delegations  brief  visit 
to  Colombia  en  route  to  our  primary  mis- 
sion in  Peru. 

The  other  members  of  the  U.S.  Group 
were  Senators  Gordon  Allott,  of  Colo- 
rado, Howard  W.  Cannon,  of  Nevada.  B. 
Everett  Jordan,  of  North  Carolina. 
Ralph  C.  Yarborough.  of  Texas,  and 
Representatives  E.  Ross  Adair,  of  Indi- 
ana. ElMiLio  Q.  Daddario.  of  Connecticut, 
Edward  J.  Derwinski,  of  Illinois.  Paul  C. 
Jones,  of  Missouri.  Robert  McClory.  of 
Illinois.  Joseph  M.  McDade.  of  Tennsyl- 
vania.  John  S.  Monacan.  of  Connecticut, 
and  W.  R.  Poage.  of  Texas. 

Our  13-member  delegation  departed 
Washington  on  Sunday.  September  1,  fly- 
ing nonstop  to  Bogota.  Colombia,  where 
we  were  warmly  received  by  our  able  Am- 
bassador Reynold  E.  Carlson  and  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  Colombian  legisla- 
tors. 

In  the  course  of  making  the  arrange- 
ments for  our  brief  stay  In  Colombia  we 
Indicated  to  Ambassador  Carlson  our  de- 
sire to  make  this  visit  to  the  capital  of 
our  friendly  South  American  neighbor 
as  meaningful  as  possible.  We  expressed 
a  desire  to  meet  with  some  of  our  coun- 
terparts in  the  Colombian  Congress  for 
the  purpose  of  exchanging  views  on  our 
respective  responsibilities.  We  also  hoped 
to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problems  confronting  Colombia  and  of 
the  proper  role  of  such  U.S.-supported 
activities  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress  In 
developing  solutions  for  these  problems. 
In  short,  we  wanted  to  see  as  much  and 
learn  as  much  as  we  possibly  could  dur- 
ing our  necessarily  brief  stay  in  Bogota. 
What  we  were  able  to  accomplish  in  less 
than  3  days  was  beyond  even  our  most 
optimistic  expectations. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  welcome 
extended  us  was  most  cordial.  We  were 
immediately  made  aware  that  we  were 
among  friends  who  shared  our  sincere 
desire  to  improve  already  good  U.S.-Latln 
American  relations. 

Significant  events  that  we  shared  dur- 
ing our  stay  in  Bogota  are  deserving  of 
special  mention.  First,  it  was  oiu:  priv- 
ilege to  be  received  by  Colombian  Pres- 
ident Carlos  Lleras  Restrepo.  We  con- 


ferred with  him  for  more  than  an  hour 
and  diiring  the  course  of  this  friendly 
exchange  between  President  Lleras  and 
our  delegation  It  was  emphasized  from 
both  sides  that  the  relationship  between 
our  two  nations  has  been  both  friendly 
and  productive.  It  was  also  stressed  by 
the  President  and  by  me  as  spokesman 
for  our  delegation,  that  It  was  our  desire 
that  this  partnership  continue  In  the 
years  ahead. 

President  Lleras  had  prepared  for  our 
visit  special  remarks  which  are  appended 
to  this  report  so  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
win  have  a  chance  to  leam  of  the  think- 
ing of  this  distinguished  Colombian. 

Also  during  our  stay  in  Bogota  we  par- 
ticipated in  the  first  roundtable  discus- 
sion between  United  States  and  Colom- 
bian Congressmen  ever  held  in  that  na- 
tion. This  special  program  arranged  by 
the  Embassy  proved  most  rewarding  for 
us  and  I  am  confident  that  the  Members 
of  the  Colombian  Congress  who  partic- 
ipated also  found  the  session  of  great 
value.  We  exchanged  views  on  our  re- 
spective roles  In  our  Parliaments,  dis- 
cussed the  election  process,  reviewed 
existing  bilateral  agreements  between  our 
countries  and  answered  questions  rela- 
tive to  some  of  the  serious  domestic  prob- 
lems we  face  at  home.  For  example,  dur- 
ing the  discussion  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  Senators  Allott  and  Yar- 
borough and  Representative  Adair  out- 
lined our  current  fiscal  situation.  Among 
other  things,  they  pointed  out  the  neces- 
sity for  our  reducing  some  of  our  expendi- 
tures abroad  during  a  period  In  which  we 
find  It  necesary  to  raise  taxes  and  lessen 
our  support  for  some  of  our  programs  at 
home.  This  straight  talk  was  understood 
by  the  Colombian  Congressmen  and  I  be- 
lieve It  gave  them  new  perspective  in 
their  views  toward  the  United  States. 

The  roundtable  discussion  continued 
for  more  than  2  hours,  in  fact  we  all  were 
so  absorbed  in  the  program  that  we  failed 
to  notice  that  It  had  extended  beyond  the 
designated  time  limit.  We  were  sharing 
and  learning  together  and  I  believe  that 
all  of  us  would  have  liked  to  hold  back 
the  clock  so  that  we  could  continue  this 
exchange  of  views.  Speaking  in  behalf  of 
the  entire  delegation.  I  can  say  that  it 
was  an  experience  we  shall  long  re- 
member. 

In  addition  to  having  the  special  meet- 
ing with  the  President  and  participating 
in  the  roundtable  discussion  with  the 
Colombian  legislators,  our  group  was  offi- 
cially received  In  the  house  and  senate 
chambers.  Senator  Yarborough  ad- 
dressed a  session  of  the  senate  and  it 
was  my  privilege  to  perform  this  pleasant 
assignment  before  a  full  meeting  c^Jhe 
house.  According  to  the  reports  we  re- 
ceived, this  was  the  first  time  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  of  the  United  States  had 
been  so  received. 

We  also  attended  the  Labor  Day  recep- 
tion for  Colombian  labor  leaders  at  the 
U.S.  Embassy  and  met  with  the  Ameri- 
can Society  In  Colombia  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  during  which  Senator  Jordan 
and  Representative  Derwinski  spoke  on 
developments  at  home. 

The  reception  accorded  us  by  the  peo- 
ple and  officials  of  Colombia  was  most 
cordial  and  the  response  of  the  news 
media  could  only  be  described  as  eri- 
thuslastic.  Our  every  move  was  chroni- 


cled in  the  press  and  several  editorials 
appeared. 

El  Siglo,  one  of  the  leading  dallies  in 
Bogota  observed: 

Thirteen  dUOngulshed  Congressmen  from 
the  United  SUtes  are  guests  of  Colombia. 
They  will  remain  in  Bogota  for  three  days, 
on  their  way  to  Uma.  where  they  will  be  at- 
tending an  Inter-American  Parliamentary 
Meeting.  During  their  stay  In  this  capital 
iBogotA)  they  will  meet  with  the  Colombian 
Legislative  Chambers  and  with  the  President. 
Their  visit  is  a  pleasant  one  in  all  aspects. 
Because  It  Is  an  honor  to  count  them  a«  our 
distinguished  guests  and  because  it  is  an  op- 
portunity for  them  to  realize  the  efforts  we 
are  achieving  to  overcome  our  underdevel- 
oped stage.  And  finally,  because  they  will  be 
able  to  appreciate  the  friendship  and  support 
given  by  our  fellow  countrymen  to  the  people 
and  government  of  the  United  States. 

Things  at  a  distance  are  much  different 
from  what  they  are  in  reality.  The  considera- 
tion of  an  anguished  cry  for  help  can  not 
be  the  same  when  physical  and  personal 
means  are  lacking  for  its  evaluation.  The 
distinguished  Congressmen  that  today  visit 
us  will  have  a  chance  to  observe  with  their 
own  eyes  that  we  are  properly  utilizing  the 
dollars  sent  to  us.  that  we  are  investing  them 
in  Important  works,  that  there  is  no  waste, 
and  that  our  people  are  not  lazy,  but  hard 
workers. 

Welcome  to  Colombia;  your  presence 
among  us  will  be  a  happy  experience  for  you, 
Just  as  we  hope  for  the  continuance  of  a 
policy  of  good  will  from  the  American  Gov- 
ernment and  Congress,  necessary  for  the  so- 
lution of  our  problems. 

Another  prominent  journal  In  Bogota, 
Tiempo,  took  note  of  our  visit  to  Colom- 
bia and  m  an  editorial  praising  the  value 
of  such  exchanges  between  legislators 
from  different  nations,  said,  in  part, 

The  U.S.  Congressmen's  visit  to  Bogota  was 
obviously  timely  and  pleasant.  And  even 
though  it  was  a  short  one,  there  is  hope  that 
It  will  clarify  misunderstandings  and  fur- 
ther strengthen  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 

These  congressional  exchanges  constitute 
the  best  way  for  people  from  different  coun- 
tries to  get  to  know  each  other  when  they 
take  place  in  an  informal  atmosphere  and 
are  not  surrounded  by  stiff,  official  protocol- 
ary measures  and  do  not  attempt  to  become 
supranational  affairs. 


It  Is  difficult  to  assess  the  precise  value 
of  our  pause  in  Colombia.  We  can  only  be 
guided  by  the  reports  of  our  Embassy 
staff  in  Bogota  who  maintain  that  we 
sened  to  improve  the  understanding  be- 
tween our  two  nations  and  our  visit  will 
have  lasting  significance. 

For  the  second  time  in  a  matter  of  just 
a  few  days,  the  leadership  of  our  delega- 
tion was  received  by  a  Chief  of  State  of  a 
South  American  country  shortly  after 
our  arrival  in  Peru.  Senator  Allott. 
Congressman  Daddario,  and  I  met  with 
President  Fernando  Belaimde-Terry 
prior  to  the  opening  session  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  Conference.  Later 
the  same  day,  I  called  on  Andres  Town- 
send.  President  of  the  Peruvian  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  Carlos  Manuel  Cox, 
President  of  the  Peruvian  Senate.  While 
our  very  demanding  schedule  did  not  per- 
mit lengthy  discussions  with  these  dis- 
tinguished Government  officials  the  con- 
ferences were  very  stimulating.  I  found 
both  very  knowledgeable  respecting  our 
affairs  and  deeply  Imbued  with  a  desire 
to  continue  an  effective  partnership  be- 
tween our  respective  nations. 
From  the  moment  we  arrived  in  the 


Peruvian  Parliament,  which  was  the  site 
for  our  entire  conference.  It  was  appar- 
ent that  the  No.  1  topic  of  conver- 
sation in  the  days  ahead  would  be  the 
recent  intervention  in  Czechoslovakia  by 
the  Warsaw  Pact  nations.  Ironically,  the 
first  agenda  item  before  the  Committee 
on  Political  Questions,  International 
Security,  and  Disarmament,  on  which 
Congressman  Daddario  and  I  served  as 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  was 
a  draft  resolution  condemning  the  inter- 
vention of  States  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  other  States,  a  subject  which  the  Soviet 
Union  proposed  2  years  ago.  Equally 
Ironic  was  the  fact  that  the  delegate  from 
Czechoslovakia,  Mr.  Novy,  was  scheduled 
as  the  rapporteur  for  this  committee. 

Unfortunately,  the  seats  assigned  to  the 
Czechoslovakia  delegation  were  never 
filled  and  this  void  served  as  a  constant 
reminder  throughout  the  conference  of 
their  tragic  absence. 

Immediately  after  the  initial  session  of 
otu-  Committee  on  Political  Questions  was 
underway  a  French  delegate  addressed 
the  gathering  and  in  very  strong  terms 
called  for  the  IPU  to  condemn  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies  for 
their  intervention  In  Czechoslovakia.  At 
the  high  point  of  his  remarks  he  turned 
from  the  empty  seats  reserved  for  the 
Czechoslovak  delegation,  polntea  his 
finger  at  the  U.S.S.R.  delegation  and 
charged  "the  victims  are  absent  but  their 
assassins  are  here."  The  emotional  im- 
pact Ox  this  statement  was  felt  through- 
out the  Chamber  and  It  was  obvious  to 
even  the  casual  observer  that  the  Soviet 
delegation  and  Its  Warsaw  Pact  partners 
were  to  be  on  the  defensive  for  the  entire 
conference. 

Speaking  for  the  U.S.  delegation,  I 
made  it  unmistakably  clear  that  we  de- 
plored the  aggressive  acts  of  the  U.S.S.R.. 
East  Germany,  Poland,  Bulgaria,  and 
Hungary.  I  called  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
and  her  allies  "to  withdraw  their  forces 
and  to  cease  all  forms  of  interference  in 
Czechoslovakia's  Internal  affairs — not 
next  month,  not  next  week,  but  now." 
The  complete  text  of  my  remarks  is  ap- 
pended. Delegate  after  delegate  from  na- 
tions around  the  world  took  the  floor  to 
join  in  this  condemnation.  The  near 
unanimity  of  this  attitude  became  evi- 
dent immediately. 

Congressman  Derwinski.  in  a  subse- 
quent session,  entered  the  debate  and  in 
a  forceful  address  emphasized  the  con- 
cern of  the  free  world  over  the  "Inter- 
national lawlessness  of  the  U.S.S.R."  The 
Congressman,  quoting  President  John- 
son, emphatically  stated: 

Let  no  would-be  aggressor  misjudge  Amer- 
ican policy— there  will  be  no  condoning  ag- 
gressors and  no  appeasement  of  those  who 
prowl  across  national  boundaries  by  this  or 
by  any  other  American  Administration 


Representative  Derwinski  concluded 
his  remarks,  which  appear  in  their  en- 
tirety at  the  end  of  this  report,  by  sug- 
gesting to  the  Chief  of  the  Soviet  dele- 
gation that  he  "go  back  to  Moscow  and 
tell  your  associates  that  the  freedom 
which  your  government  is  attempting  to 
suppress  In  Czechoslovakia  will  over- 
whelm you,  and  the  development  of  free 
Institutions  is  long  overdue  and  Inevita- 
ble In  all  of  Eastern  Elurope." 

Repeated  attempts  were  made  by  the 
Soviet  delegation  to  have  our  committee 


report  out  a  draft  resolution  consisting 
only  of  a  statement  of  general  principles 
on  nonintervention.  Such  was  not  the 
mood  of  our  membership.  The  Soviet 
delegation  was  repeatedly  frustrated  in 
its  effort  to  modify  what  it  considered 
language  too  strong  to  be  acceptable. 
With  only  slight  adjustments  to  remove 
certain  unparliamentary  language  from 
the  final  resolution,  our  committee  re- 
jected all  Soviet  attempts  to  delete 
amendments  speclflcally  referring  to 
Czechoslovakia.  Tlie  stern  resolution  was 
approved. 

Thereupon  the  Soviet  Union  delega- 
tion, accompanied  by  the  delegations 
from  Bulgaria,  Mongolia.  Hungary,  and 
Poland  staged  a  walkout,  announcing 
that  they  were  withdrawing  from  the 
Conference  and  would  have  to  carefully 
consider  future  participation  in  IPU  ac- 
tivities. 

This  resolution  as  passed,  along  with 
the  other  resolutions  approved  at  the 
conference,  appears  at  the  end  of  this 
report. 

The  Union's  action  on  this  resolution 
was  not  the  only  move  by  this  Interna- 
tional body  of  parliamentarians  that  dis- 
turbed the  Soviets. 

Over  the  strong  objections  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  delegation  the  IPU  approved  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam's  application 
for  reaffillation  with  the  Union.  South 
Vietnam  had  been  a  member  of  our  orga- 
nization but  its  membership  was  sus- 
pended following  the  coup  of  1962.  The 
bylaws  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
require  a  duly  constituted  parliament  in 
each  of  its  member  nations  and  since 
such  a  body  ceased  to  exist  In  the  Re- 
public of  South  Vietnam  in  1963,  that 
nation  was  denied  participation  until  its 
Congress  should  be  reconstituted. 

Now,  £is  we  know,  the  Republic  of 
South  Vietnam  has  had  open  and  free 
elections  establishing  a  duly  constituted 
Parliament.  Therefore  it  was  In  order 
that  It  should  apply  for  reaffillation  with 
the  IPU.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  So- 
viet bloc  with  their  expressed  hostility 
to  South  Vietnam  and  their  long  seeking 
of  membership  in  the  Union  for  East 
Germany,  North  Korea,  and  North  Viet- 
nam wovUd  endeavor  to  defeat  any  effort 
to  act  favorably  on  the  application  from 
the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  Union's  Executive  Committee,  on 
which  Representative  Daddario  serves, 
recommended  to  the  Coimcil  that  South 
Vietnam's  application  for  resumption  of 
membership  in  the  Union  be  approved. 
It  soon  appeared  that  the  opponents  of 
such  action  realized  that  they  would  not 
be  able  to  obtain  widespread  support  for 
their  effort  to  have  the  South  Vietnam 
application  rejected  so  the  strategy  was 
focused  on  postponing  consideration  of 
the  matter  until  the  session  in  Vienna 
in  April  1969.  The  U.S.  delegation  strong- 
ly objected  to  such  delaying  tactics  and 
we  moved  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  vote 
in  Lima.  Our  opinion  that  South  Viet- 
nam now  possessed  a  duly  constituted 
Parliament  was  sustained  by  the  IPU 
Council  on  a  rollcall  vote  of  member  na- 
tions. Each  nation  has  two  votes  In  the 
IPU  Council  and  on  the  final  tally  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam's  application 
for  reaffillation  was  approved  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  01  77  to  27  with  11  absten- 
tions, f 
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The  significance  of  this  action  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
Peruvian  Parliamentary  Chamber.  On 
September  18,  Ambassador  Cyrus  Vance, 
In  the  negotiations  in  Paris  between  the 
U.a.  and  North  Vietnam  over  the  con- 
flict in  South  Vietnam,  referred  to  the 
action  of  the  IPU  to  refute  the  Hanoi 
government  contention  that  the  Republic 
of  South  Vietnam  does  not  have  a  legiti- 
mate government  that  represents  the 
people  of  that  war-torn  nation.  Because 
of  the  vital  Importance  of  the  Paris  peace 
talks  I  include  at  this  point  excerpts 
from  Ambassador  Vance's  September  18 
remarks : 

Elxcellency.  you  continue  to  try  to  deny 
the  legUlm*cy  of  the  aovernment  of  Vlet- 
Nam  and  to  picture  the  Liberation  Front  as 
the  legitimate  voice  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people.  Your  constant  repetition  of  this  claim 
will  not  change  fiction  into  fact  or.  aa  you 
often  say.  black  into  white.  As  we  have  said 
earlier,  the  fact  Is  that  the  F*ront  was  cre- 
ated in  Hanoi.  Ita  leadership  was  not  elected 
by  the  people.  It  speaks  only  for  Itself,  and 
for  th^  i.ao  Dong  party  and  Hanoi.  It  does 
not  sp^iiX  (or  the  people  of  South  Viet-Nam. 

The  South  Vietnamese  have  their  own 
popularly  elected  and  corutltutlonally  based 
Goveriunent.  That  Oovernment  was  selected 
In  free  elections  In  which  nearly  60  per  cent 
of  the  adult  population  of  the  South  cast 
ballots.  An  even  larger  number  of  people 
might  have  voted  had  It  not  been  for  the 
large-scale  campaign  of  violence  and  terror 
carried  out  against  them  by  the  Liberation 
Front  and  your  military  forces. 

The  Oovernment  In  the  South  has  a  large 
and  functioning  Administrative  machine 
serving  the  people  In  all  province*.  It  has  an 
effective  military  establishment.  It  Is.  In 
short,  a  reality  with  which  your  Oovernment 
must  be  prepared  to  deal. 

I  do  not  propose  to  dwell  further  on  this 
matter  except  to  cite  one  additional  recent 
example. 

One  week  ago  today.  In  Lima.  Peru,  the 
International  Parliamentary  Union  re-ad- 
nutted  the  Republic  of  viet-Nam  to  member- 
ship by  an  overwhelming  vote.  Delegates  from 
41  countries  voted  in  support  of  the  Republic 
of  Viet-Nam.  Among  those  supporting  Its  re- 
admlsslon  were  12  Asian  countries.  Only  13 
countries  voted  against  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam,  and  most  of  them  were  Conununlst 
countries.  The  only  Asian  vote  against  re-ad- 
mlsslon  was  that  of  Outer-Mongolia. 

This  additional  International  recognition 
of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam ftu-ther  emphasizes  Its  standing  In  the 
eyes  of  most  of  the  world.  And  It  further 
weakens  the  unfounded  claims  you  have 
made  In  support  of  the  Liberation  Front, 
which  you  have  created 

While  debate  on  the  resolution  pertain- 
ing to  the  Interventoln  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  our  consideration  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Vietnam's  application  for  re- 
afflliation  dominated  the  majority  of  our 
deliberation  in  Lima,  these  subjects  were 
but  two  of  the  many  discussed.  Other 
questions,  involving  economic,  social  and 
political  matters  were  reviewed  and  res- 
olutions approved.  These  resolutions  are 
appended. 

The  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Committee  took  an  active  part  in 
the  conference  proceedings.  The  Com- 
mittee, having  previously  recommended 
adoption  of  a  draft  resolution  on  "Par- 
liament's Role  in  the  Elaboration  and 
Control  of  National  Science  Policy,"  de- 
bated this  subject  at  length  in  Lima. 

As  Rapporteur  of  the  Committee,  Con- 


gressman McClory  reviewed  the  vital 
role  of  science  and  technology  In  the 
rapid  progress  made  by  the  developing 
countries,  and  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  applying  science  and  technology  to 
bridge  the  gap  toward  greater  economic 
and  social  development. 

In  describing  the  language  of  science 
as  a  universal  language.  Congressman 
McClory  demonstrated  that  cordial  re- 
lations between  peoples  of  the  world  and 
the  ultimate  goal  of  world  peace  can  be 
promoted  effectively  through  the  adop- 
tion of  sound  policies  of  scientific  de- 
velopment and  control. 

In  pointing  to  the  rapid  advances  re- 
sulting from  scientific  and  technological 
discoveries.  Mr.  McClory  cautioned 
against  the  unintended  consequences  and 
damaging  byproducts  which  scientific 
exploitation  frequently  produce.  Atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  dangers  asso- 
ciated with  aircraft  noises  and  specifi- 
cally sonic  boom,  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion, the  side  effects  and  other  possible 
hazards  resulting  from  the  use  of  drugs, 
including  risks  involved  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  drugs  to  cattle  and  other  live- 
stock bred  for  human  consumption.  He 
added  that  the  parliamentary  role  must 
include  control  of  scientific  abuse,  unin- 
tended byproducts  and  other  dangers  re- 
sulting from  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal research  and  development. 

In  concluding  his  report.  Congress- 
man McClory  set  the  tone  of  the  Com- 
mittee's position  In  these  words: 

Let  me  express  the  hope,  on  t>ebalf  of  all 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  been  privileged 
...  to  participate  in  the  discussions  .  .  . 
that  the  appropriate  and  planned  utilization 
of  scientific  and  technological  knowledge  and 
know-how  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  can 
transform  our  world  of  disparity,  doubt.  In- 
difference and  even  discord  Into  one  of  hope, 
progress,  purpose  and  harmony. 

Following  Mr.  McClory's  report,  more 
than  25  delegates  from  as  many  coun- 
tries presented  constructive  statements 
on  the  general  subject  of  the  role  of  par- 
liamient  in  the  elaboration  and  control 
of  national  science  policy.  Among  those 
who  participated  were  Mrs.  Hedwig 
Meermann,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
and  a  delegate  from  West  Qermany,  as 
well  as  members  from  the  delegations  of 
Canada,  Australia.  Great  Britain,  the 
Soviet  Union.  Rumania,  France,  and 
others. 

At  a  committee  session  that  followed 
the  general  debate.  Congressman  Mon- 
ACAN  discussed  the  subject  of  expanded 
cultural  exchanges  between  nations,  em- 
phasizing the  benefits  that  would  result 
and  the  goals  to  be  achieved  through 
such  people-to-people  exchanges.  As  a 
result  of  Mr.  Monacan's  report  the  Com- 
mittee agreed  that  it  would  continue  dis- 
cussion of  such  expanded  cultural  ex- 
changes at  the  April  1969  Interparlia- 
mentary meeting  in  Vienna. 

The  Committee  expects  to  continue  its 
consideration  of  matters  of  prior  con- 
cern; namely,  first,  the  fight  against  il- 
literacy; second,  the  application  of  sci- 
ence to  economic  development;  third,  na- 
tional science  policy;  fourth,  cultural  ex- 
change, as  well  as  others.  In  addition, 
there  appear  to  be  general  Interest  in  as- 
signing a  new  study  subject  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  future  sessions.  This  study  sub- 


ject—  'The  Obligation  of  Parliament  To 
Protect  the  Human  Environment  and  To 
Preserve  Natural  Resources  for  Future 
Generations"— was  urged  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Clory and  Committee  members  from 
Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Sudan, 
E>enmark,  and  from  several  other  delega- 
tions. The  ultimate  decision  as  to  the 
subject  of  future  study  will,  of  course,  be 
made  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  member  of  our  del- 
egation was  active  in  committee  work 
during  the  course  of  the  IPU  conference 
Each  of  our  delegates  was  faithful  to  the 
tasks  assigned  and  contributed  fuU 
measure  to  the  important  work  carried 
on  by  their  committees  and  in  promoting 
harmonious  and  close  relations  with  del- 
egates of  other  countries.  A  listing  of 
committee  assignments  follows: 

Committee  on  Political  Questions,  In- 
ternational Security  and  EMsarmament: 
Representatives  Pirnie,  Daddario,  and 
Adair  ; 

Parliamentary  and  Juridical  Commit- 
tee: Senators  Allott,  Yarborouch,  and 
Cannon; 

Economic  and  Social  Committee:  Sen- 
ator Jordan  and  Representatives  Poace 
and  Jones; 

Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Committee:  Representatives  McClory 
and  Monacan;  and 

Committee  on  Non-Self-Governing 
Territories  and  E^thnlc  Questions;  Rep- 
resentatives Derwinski  and  McDade. 

The  work  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  most  exacting  and  Congressman 
Daddario  participated  actively  In  each 
session.  Further  he  displayed  sound  par- 
liamentary strategy  in  the  stirring  Coun- 
cil deliberations  which  he  shared  with 
Senator  Allott  and  Congressman  Der- 
winski. All  three  of  these  delegates  were 
most  effective  in  their  roles  and  played 
a  major  part  In  the  success  attained. 

Several  administrative  tasks  had  to  be 
taken  care  of  at  Lima,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  involved  the  election  of  a 
president  for  the  IPU  and  the  ftllinB  of 
three  vacant  seats  on  the  Union's  Execu- 
tive Committee.  Mr.  Chandernagor  of 
France  was  the  successful  Presidential 
candidate  winning  on  the  third  ballot 
from  among  a  field  that  included  Mr. 
Vllfan  of  Yugoslavia,  Mr.  Aranegui  of 
Spain,  and  Mr.  Matine-Daftary  of  Iran. 
Representatives  of  Cameroon,  Peru,  and 
India  were  elected  to  fill  vacant  seats  on 
the  Executive  Committee. 

The  quesUon  of  "universality"  which 
had  been  discussed  at  great  length  dur- 
ing our  Dakar  conference,  was  not  con- 
sidered in  depth  during  our  sessions  in 
Lima.  However,  because  of  the  continu- 
ing importance  of  the  subject  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  appointed  a  committee 
of  five  to  serve  on  a  special  universality 
task  force  with  the  responsibility  for 
reviewing  the  matter  In  detail  and  re- 
porting its  findings  to  the  committee 
during  our  1969  conference.  The  task 
force  is  composed  of  the  following; 
United  States,  Mr.  Alexander  Pirnie: 
UJ3.S.R.,  Mr.  J.  I.  Paletkis;  Australia,  Mr. 
C.  W.  Bridges-Maxwell;  Sweden.  Mr.  Kaj 
Bjork;  and  Peru.  Mr.  Louis  Alberto 
Sanchez. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  of  our  delega- 
tion would  not  be  complete  without  high 
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praise  for  the  outstanding  support  we 
received  from  Ambassador  J.  Wesley 
Jones,  who  made  it  clear  to  our  delegation 
that  he  and  hif  staff  wished  to  be  work- 
ing partners  with  us.  That  we  were  able 
to  accomplish  so  much  Is  attributable  in 
no  small  part  to  the  fine  support  given 
us  by  a  very  capable  team  of  specialists 
who  represent  and  serve  the  United 
States  in  Peru. 

Praise  is  also  due  every  member  of  our 
delegation  for  tireless  efforts  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  success  of  our  mission.  With- 
out exception  our  delegates  seriously  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  tasks  with  which 
we  were  confronted  and  were  faithful  in 
their  attention  and  adherence  to  the  de- 
manding schedule  established  for  them. 
Our  daily  work  began  with  an  early 
morning  delegation  strategy  session  in  a 
conference  room  at  our  hotel  and  from 
there  we  would  go  immediately  to  the 
parliament  building  where  we  frequently 
were  engaged  in  committee  meetings  well 
mto  the  evening. 

Once  again,  we  were  privileged  to  have 
as  a  member  of  our  delegation  the  Hon- 
orable Katherine  St.  George,  our  able  ex- 
ecutive secretary.  Mrs.  St.  George,  who 
had  a  long  and  distinguished  career  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  is  a  former 
President  of  the  U.S.  group  and  her  fa- 
miliarity with  the  problems  and  pro- 
grams of  the  union  enabled  her  to  serve 
as  a  valuable  consultant  to  our  group.  In 
the  same  way  we  benefited  from  the  pres- 
ence of  Judge  Homer  Ferguson. 

Also,  accompanying  us  was  a  fine  staff 
which  served  around  the  clock  to  per- 
form in  most  excellent  manner  the  many 
assigrunents  that  were  given.  Mr.  Dar- 
rell  St.  Clair  served  as  our  administra- 
tive oflBcer  and  Miss  Milrae  Jensen  was 
our  administrative  secretary.  Once 
again,  the  Department  of  State  assigned 
a  staff  consultant,  Mr.  Donald  F.  Mc- 
Henry,  to  provide  us  with  timely  counsel 
as  the  occasion  warranted.  This  service 
he  rendered  with  outstanding  compe- 
tency. Throughout  the  trip  we  once  more 
benefited  greatly  from  the  fine  services 
of  Mr.  Sherwood  L.  Boehlert,  a  member 
of  my  staff,  who  provided  very  valuable 
liaison  assistance  during  the  entire 
mission. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  very  special 
mention  of  the  performance  of  our  mili- 
tary escort  headed  by  Col.  John  O.  Mc- 
Falls.  The  entire  journey  was  carefully 
planned  and  eflBclently  executed.  The 
other  members  of  the  staff  Included:  Lt. 
Col.  LeRoy  W.  Svendsen,  Jr.,  House  of 
Representatives  liaison  officer;  Col.  Rob- 
ert Burwell,  Air  Force  medical  officer; 
M.  Sgt.  Donald  P.  Twombly,  USAP; 
T.  Sgt.  P.  O.  Van  Gilder.  USAF. 

I  mention  all  of  these  people  and  their 
many  contributions  because  as  chairman 
I  recognize,  perhaps  more  than  anyone 
else,  that  the  success  of  the  mission  de- 
pended upon  their  enthusiasm,  coopera- 
tion, and  efficiency. 

The  material  mentioned  above  follows: 

Speech   bt   Hon.   Alexander   Pdinie,   Chair- 
man, U.S.  Delegation,  Interparliamentabt 

CONFEBENCE,    LIMA.    PERU 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  delegation 
Is  deeply  honored  to  be  a  partner  to  this  66th 
Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 
We  come  to  this  magnificent  chamber  with 
high  hope   that   what   we  may   accomplish 
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here  in  the  Imptortant  days  ahead  will  have 
lasting  significance. 

First,  let  me  extend  to  our  host,  the  Pe- 
ruvian government,  our  deepest  appreciation 
for  the  gracloub  manner  In  which  we  have 
been  received.  The  efficiency  and  considera- 
tion characterizing  the  arrangements  have 
Impressed  us  greatly  and  we  are  confident 
that  our  stay  In  this  fine  country  will  be 
memorable  In  every  way. 

Regrettably  It  has  been  two  years  since  our 
last  plenary  session.  Last  fall,  aa  now,  Inter- 
national tensions  were  high  and  the  need  for 
meaningful  dialogue  among  our  members 
was  very  real.  All  of  us  hoped  that  the  ses- 
sion long  planned  for  Moscow  would  lesben 
thU  tension  and  advance  the  cause  of  world 
peace. 

It  had  always  been  recog^nlzed  that  the  host 
country  was  extending  an  Invitation  to  the 
Union  and  not  to  Individual  members.  There- 
fore, the  action  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  ex- 
clude a  member  was  contrary  to  Union  prin- 
ciples and  could  not  be  permitted.  Although 
Improvised  Executive  Committee  and  Coun- 
cil sebsions  were  held  in  Geneva,  the  antici- 
pated opp>ortunlty  for  a  timely  and  needed 
contribution  to  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Union  and  the  world  was  lost. 

The  cancellation  of  the  Moscow  meeting 
prevented  the  discussion  by  the  full  Confer- 
ence of  the  situation  In  Southeast  Asia  where 
the  United  States  has  Supported  the  efforts 
of  the  government  and  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  determine  their  own  destiny  free 
from  outside  Interference.  There  have,  how- 
ever, been  significant  developments  in  the 
interim.  They  are  reflected  in  the  hope  ex- 
pressed by  the  Secretary-General  in  his  re- 
port— a  hope  shared  by  the  United  States — 
that  the  negotiations  now  taking  place  In 
Paris  may  be  a  turning  point  leading  to  a 
Just,  honorable  and  durable  peace  at  the 
earliest  pobsible  date.  I  cannot  overempha- 
size my  country's  fervant  desire  for  a  peace- 
ful settlement  in  Vietnam. 

While  we  lost  an  opportunity  for  timely 
and  important  discussions  in  Moscow,  as  we 
reconvene  here  in  Lima  that  opportunity  is 
renewed.  Let  us  use  It  to  good  advantage. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  outset  I  wish  to 
make  an  observation  which  can  have  a  real 
bearing  upon  the  future  stability  of  the 
Union. 

There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  in  re- 
cent years  for  the  Union  to  become  so  In- 
volved in  the  crises  current  at  the  time  of  our 
meetings  that  we  have  failed  to  keep  In  mind 
the  basic  purpose  of  our  organization,  namely 
the  promotion,  strengthening  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  parliamentary  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Ours  Is  a  unique  forum,  one  that  brings 
together  legislators — the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple— from  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  should 
embody  in  our  discussions  an  exchange  of 
ideas  on  parliamentary  structure  and  the 
activities  of  the  branch  of  government  in 
which  we  are  privileged  to  serve,  the  branch 
of  government  closest  to  the  people. 

Our  continuing  task  should  be  to  improve 
the  manner  In  which  we  represent  the  peo- 
ple. We  should  be  searching  constantly  for 
new  approaches  to  our  problems,  new  meth- 
ods of  tailoring  the  operation  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  so  as  to  more  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively serve  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
the  people.  We  should  seek  to  Strengthen  the 
role  of  Parliament  throughout  the  world — as 
the  spokesman  and  protector  of  free  people 
everywhere. 

We  can  all  learn  from  each  other,  but  such 
knowledge  is  less  likely  Imported  during  the 
course  of  heated  debate.  It  can  come  as  the 
result  of  calm,  cool  dialogue  between  mem- 
bers who  seek  to  find  friendship  and  under- 
standing. It  is  in  our  mutual  Interests  to 
forge  working  partnerships  between  members 
who  cherish  that  friendship  and  under- 
standing. 
There  Is  a  great  need  for  us  to  be  creative. 


imaginative,  and  resourceful  in  the  discharge 
of  our  duties.  The  world  Is  beset  with  prob- 
lems; it  is  our  responsibility  to  discover  and 
develop  their  solutions. 

I  know  we  cannot  and  should  not  avoid 
critical  issues,  no  matter  how  continuous, 
and  for  that  reason  I  wish  to  address  myself 
to  the  most  sensitive  Item  on  our  agenda. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  I  wish  to  express 
my  strong  feeling  that  if  we  continue  to  de- 
vote ourselves  exclusively  to  areas  of  differ- 
ence too  complex  for  us  to  cover  in  depth  in 
the  periods  allotted  to  our  conferences,  we 
will  only  emphasize  misunderstandings  and 
never  fully  explore  the  areas  of  mutual 
interest  and  concern. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  first  draft  reso- 
lution  scheduled  for  debate  in  this  confer- 
ence decries  Intervention  in  the  domestic  af- 
fairs of  states  and  calls  for  the  protection  of 
their  Independence  and  sovereignty.  Ironi- 
cally, the  subject  was  first  introduced  by  the 
Soviet  Union  which  has  persistently  main- 
tained it  to  be  a  principle  of  paramount  im- 
portance and  unquestioned  validity.  But 
what  happened  to  this  principle  on  August 
20th  last  when  Soviet  troops  and  armor 
swarmed  over  the  border  into  Czechoslovakia 
where  they  now  remain? 

What  happened  to  this  principle  when 
troops  of  Poland,  Hungary  and  East  Ger- 
many Joined  the  occupying  force? 

Was  this  invasion  provoked  by  any  hostile 
or  aggressive  act  of  Czechoslovakia?  No. 

Were  any  lives  or  property  of  the  invading 
nations  being  imperiled  by  disorder  within 
Czechoslovakia?  No. 

Did  the  government  of  Czechoslovakia  in- 
vite the  Invasion  of  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  allies?  The  answer  Is  again,  no. 
The  only  offense  of  Czechoslovakia  was  the 
introduction  of  changes  within  the  social, 
economic  and  political  structure  of  its  own 
nation — changes  approved  by  its  people,  ex- 
pressing their  wishes  in  their  own  internal 
affairs. 

The  Soviets  have  demanded  the  rolling 
back  of  these  changes.  Members  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Czechoslovakia  have  been  ar- 
rested, confined  and  coerced.  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  compulsion,  conferences  between 
Czech  and  Soviet  leaders  have  been  held,  but 
the  Czechs  remained  firm.  As  a  result  of  this 
cruel  invasion,  what  negotiation  failed  to 
accomplish,  force  is  now  compelling. 

The  duly-constituted  Czech  Parliament 
and  even  members  of  the  Socialist  system, 
Rumania  and  Yugoslavia,  have  called  for 
prompt  termination  of  this  occupation  but 
the  troops  and  armor  remain. 

Dally  reports  reveal  the  systematic  relm- 
posltlon  of  the  restrictive  measures  which  the 
Czech  people  and  government  had  deter- 
mined to  discard.  This  specter  haunts  us  all. 
As  parliamentarians  we  cannot  ignore  the 
appeal  of  the  Czechoslovak  National  Assem- 
bly to  Parliaments  of  all  countries  and  to 
world  public  opinion  for  protection  of  their 
sovereignty.  Therefore,  we  must  call  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  to  withdraw 
their  forces  and  to  cease  all  forms  of  inter- 
ference In  Czechoslovakia's  Internal  affairs — 
not  next  month,  not    next  week,  but  now! 


Statement  by  Congressman  Edward  J.  Der- 
winski, OF  Illinois,  Against  Soviet  Sei- 
zure  OF   Czechoslovakia,   During   Debate 
at  the   Interparliamentary   Union   Con- 
ference IN  Lima,  Peru,  September  6,  1968 
Mr.  Chairman,  since  many  parliamentar- 
ians have  effectively  spoken  today,  analyzing 
the  situation  in  Czechoslovakia.  I  need  not 
repeat  the  detailed  criticism  leveled  at  the 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Thorough  crit- 
icism has  been  effectively  expressed  by  nu- 
merous speakers  properly  concerned  over  the 
International  lawlessness  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Instead,  I  address  myself  directly  to  my 
"old  acquaintance.  Mr.  Paletskls.  and  must 
point  out  to  him  and  the  other  Soviet  dele- 
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gates   that   their   government's   action    war- 
ranu  world  condemnation 

The  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  seizing 
Csechoslovakla  In  collaboration  with  four 
of  Its  Eastern  European  satellites  Is  a  shock- 
ing display  of  Imperialism  and  colonialism 
The  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  so  brutal, 
tragic  and  dangerous  that  Its  officials  such  as 
Mr  Paletskls  must  be  bluntly  advised  of  the 
effect  of  their  policies. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  U  SS.R.  has  attempted 
to  justify  Its  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia 
by  establishing  an  extremely  dangerous  con- 
cept In  Its  relations  with  other  Communist 
governments.  May  I  point  out  that  officials 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  governments  which  col- 
laborated with  the  U  S.S.R.  must  be  painfully 
ftware  of  the  obvious  U.S.S.R.  rationale; 
namely,  that  the  USSR,  has  the  right  to 
intervene  In  the  internal  affairs  of  Poland. 
Hungary.  Bulgaria,  Blast  Germany.  Romania, 
and  Mongolia.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  ob- 
jective analysis  can  sustain  this  rationale  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  May  I  emphatically  state  that 
the  United  States  recognizes  that  we  do  not 
have  any  Justlflcatlon  for  interference  In  the 
Internal  affairs  of  any  NATO  country  or  any 
nation. 

There  are  also  rumors  that  the  U  S  S  R. 
intends  to  repeat  Its  actions  elsewhere  in 
Eastern  "Europe 

In  taking  note  of  this  possibility.  I  wish  to 
quote  excerpts  from  a  speech  made  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  last  Friday.  August  30th : 

"Let  no  would-be  aggressor  misjudge 
American  policy.  .  .  ,  There  will  be  no  con- 
doning aggressors  and  no  appeasement  of 
those  who  prowl  across  national  bound- 
aries— by  this  or  by  any  other  American 
administration. 

"We  cannot  and  we  must  not  In  the  year 
1968  return  to  a  world  of  unbridled  aggres- 
sion. Surely  It  Is  too  late  In  history  for  small 
nations  to  be  denied  their  right  to  national 
existence.  The  Charter  of  the  UN  makes  this 
a  fundamental  right  of  all  nations,  regard- 
less of  Ideology,  alliances  or  political  dis- 
tances. There  should  not  be  any  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  anyone  as  to  where  the  United 
States  of  America  stands  on  a  question  so 
fundamental  to  the  peace  of  the  entire  world. 

"Let  no  one  unleash  the  dogs  of  war.  Let 
no  one  even  In  this  period  of  highly  charged 
domestic  debate  In  our  country  ever  doubt 
what  the  trje  views  of  the  American  people 
are  on  these  matters." 

Let  me  re-emphaslze  the  basic  fact  ex- 
pressed by  President  Johnson  which  I  have 
just  quoted — that  people  of  the  United 
States  are  determined  that  tyranny  will  uot 
prevail  anywhere  In  the  world,  and  they  will 
not  acquiesce  to  Soviet  Imperialism  and  the 
expansion  of   its  colonial  structure. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates,  I  believe  that 
the  Soviet  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  is 
a  sign  of  weakness,  not  strength.  The  peoples 
of  the  Soviet  Union  are  deprived  of  all  basic 
freedoms.  Freedom  of  speech,  press,  political 
activity,  and  especially  freedom  of  religion, 
are  unknown  In  the  Soviet  Union  today.  Let 
us  remember  that  Jewish.  Catholic.  Protest- 
ant. Orthodox  and  Muslem  believers  In  the 
Soviet  Union  are  all  victims  of  religious  per- 
secution by  a  govenunent  legally  committed 
to  atheism. 

The  government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Union  deliberately  suppresses  the  legitimate 
nationalism  of  the  Baltic  peoples,  Ukrainians. 
Armenians  and  all  other  non-Russia  nation- 
alities within  the  U.S.S.R.  Therefore,  any  type 
of  free  expression,  such  as  was  developing 
In  Czechoslovakia,  could  cause  a  major  move- 
ment ag&inst  the  Communist  dictatorship 
within  the  USSR. 

The  Soviet  government  Is  contradicting 
the  natural  desire  of  people  for  freedom 
and  individual  opportunity.  It  would  be  far 
more  practical  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  with- 
draw Its  troops  and  those  of  its  satellites 
from  Czechoslovakia  and  in  a  p>oeltlve  sense 
introduce  freedom  to  Its  own  subjects. 


Of  oourae,  Mr.  Paletskls.  you  do  not  un- 
derstand political  debate,  for  It  la  an  experi- 
ence not  enjoyed  in  Russia.  The  U.S.S  R.  is 
the  poorer  because  it  lacks  free  institutions. 
You  should  trust  your  citizens.  People  are 
t)om  free  and  If  they  are  deprived  of  free- 
dom, the  effect  is  to  frustrate  the  very  best 
In  man. 

Mr.  Paletskls  by  appearance  conveys  a 
"grandfather"  Image.  However.  In  actions  his 
government  shows  Itself  to  be  a  greater  de- 
spot than  the  worst  of  the  Czars. 

The  Soviet  delegates  must  have  noted  the 
pride  and  spirit  with  which  free  parliamen- 
tarians conduct  themselves  at  these  confer- 
ences. My  "old"  acquaintance,  Mr.  Paletskls. 
would  enjoy  participation  In  this  discussion 
much  more  if  he  were  a  product  of  a  free 
electoral  process.  If  the  Soviet  delegation 
were  legitimately  elected  and  truly  repre- 
sented the  wishes  of  their  people,  they  would 
understand,  respect  and  cooperate  with  the 
objective  attitude  of  free  world  parliamen- 
tarians. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  In  effect  a  victim  of  its  own 
propaganda.  For  example,  the  Soviets  for- 
ever raise  the  fear  of  resurrection  of  German 
militarism  and  then  ironically  use  EsMt  Ger- 
man military  forces  In  the  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Soviet  propaganda  violently  attacks  the 
"capitalistic"  system  and  yet  when  the  lead- 
ers of  Czechoslovakia  made  small  steps  to- 
ward the  restoration  of  profit  Incentive  to 
stimulate  their  economy,  the  Soviets  crushed 
the  development  and  doomed  the  Czecho- 
slovaklans   to   further  economic   stagnation. 

History  shows  that  a  despotic  government 
cannot  suppress  legitimate  nationalism  of 
people  or  their  basic  desire  for  freedom  un- 
der goveriunents  of  their  own  choice.  The 
Soviet  empire  Is  doomed  to  disintegration. 
Only  when  true  freedom  and  independence 
are  provided  to  all  p)eople  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  will  a  lasting  contribution  to  world 
peace  and  progress  be  made  by  the  Com- 
munist camp. 

Don't  fight  the  InevlUble.  Mr.  Paleukls. 
Go  back  to  Moscow  and  tell  your  associates 
that  the  freedom  which  your  government  Is 
attempting  to  suppress  In  Czechoslovakia  will 
overwhelm  you.  and  the  development  of  free 
institutions  Is  long  overdue  and  inevitable 
in  all  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Remarks  bt  Dk.  Caslos  Llekas  Rcstrepo. 
President  or  Colombia.  Addressed  to  the 
US.  Dei^cation  to  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  Meeting.  Bogota.  September 
3.  1968 

I  am  pleased  to  extend  to  you  my  greet- 
ing and  those  of  the  Colombian  Govern- 
ment. We  appreciate  your  visit  as  an  ex- 
pression of  friendship  between  our  two 
countries,  and  we  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  exchange  views  on  our  bilateral  relations 
as  well  as  on  Interamerlcan  Affairs  with 
such  distinguished  members  of  the  United 
States  Congress. 

Relations  between  Colombia  and  the 
United  States  are  strongly  Influenced  by  a 
tradition  of  close  and  fruitful  cooperation. 
Decades  of  working  together  in  the  multiple 
tasks  of  forging  an  Interamerlcan  Juridical 
System  and  setting  the  foundations  of  a 
just  and  prosperous  hemispheric  economy 
have  established  strong  ties  between  our  two 
Oovemments  and  our  peoples. 

The  Interamerlcan  System  is  a  remarkable 
and  unique  development  in  the  field  of 
international  relations.  It  began  as  a 
political  and  juridical  concept  at  the  end  of 
the  19th  Century.  During  World  War  n  the 
American  States  agreed  to  establish  a  system 
of  cooperation  for  mutual  defense  In  view 
of  the  common  danger.  This  cooperation  was 
to  be  continued  after  the  war  In  order  to 
eliminate  the  Internal  risks  brought  about 
by  poverty  and  underdevelopment.  However, 
the  reconstruction  of  E^irope  and  the  Cold 


War  concentrated  the  attention  of  the 
United  States  In  tasks  outside  of  this  Hemis- 
phere. Then  at  the  beginning  of  this  decade 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  extended  the  Inter- 
amerlcan System  into  the  economic  and 
social  fields. 

This  great  coo[>eratlve  effort  Is  being 
threatened  by  fears  and  doubts  In  the 
United  States  as  well  as  in  Latin  America. 
In  Latin  America  there  is  skepticism  in 
certain  circles  concerning  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Alliance,  and  fear  that  It  may  become 
an  Instrument  of  domination  of  the  reclpi- 
ent  nations.  In  the  United  States  there  u 
fear  that  the  Alliance  funds  are  being  mis- 
used. There  has  also  been  a  tendency  in  the 
juridical  and  political  spheres,  to  return  to 
positions  of  hardness  that  are  reminiscent 
of  the  old  spheres  of  influence  concept.  I 
have  no  doubts  concerning  the  usefulnes.s  of 
the  Alliance,  and  the  p>08ltlve  results  it  lias 
produced  In  Colombia.  We  have  receued 
significant  assistance  from  the  Alliance  in 
our  development  effort.  At  the  same  lime 
we  are  engaged  In  a  comprehensive  national 
program  of  self-help  covering  agrarian  re- 
form, improved  taxation,  social  reforms,  in- 
creased saving  and  Investment,  which  we 
consider  an  Indispenslble  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Transformation. 

COLOMBIA     and    THE    ALLIANCE    PROGRESS 

When  the  Alliance  for  Progress  was 
launched  in  August  1961  Columbia  was 
already  pursuing  actively  the  goals  of  eco- 
nomic progress  and  social  justice.  An 
agrarian  reform  bill  was  well  on  its  way 
towards  enactment  In  the  Congress  and  a 
Development  Program  had  been  drafted  by 
the  government  planning  office.  Our  repre- 
sentatives had  participated  actively  In  the 
promotion  and  establishment  of  the  Inter- 
amerlcan Development  Bank,  and  we  luid 
argued  strongly  for  the  stabilization  of  com- 
modity prices  and  the  negotiation  of  an 
International  Coffee  Agreement. 

We  therefore  welcomed  the  Alliance  with 
enthusiasm  as  an  answer  to  the  challenge  of 
underdevelopment,  and  clear  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
vigorous  support  to  the  process  of  democratic 
change  In  the  Hemisphere. 

After  seven  years  of  operation  each  one  of 
us  can  probably  p>oint  out  shortcomings  in 
the  implementation  of  programs  and  areas 
where  results  have  not  been  up  to  expecta- 
tions. These  shortcomings — Inherent  In  any 
human  endeavor  should  not  obscure  the 
fact  that  the  Alliance  Is  still  one  of  the 
boldest  experiments  In  International  rela- 
tions today.  Our  disappointment  with  certain 
procedural  aspects  should  not  lead  to  frus- 
tration or  despair.  It  Is  clear  that  we  under- 
estimated the  nature  of  the  challenge  uf 
economic  backwardness  and  social  Inequities. 
The  effort  to  transform  our  Hemisphere  will 
have  to  be  measured  In  terms  of  decades 
rather  than  years. 

Within  the  Alliance  for  Progress  frame- 
work Colombia  has  received  substantial  sup- 
port both  of  a  multilateral  and  a  bilateral 
kind.  The  former  consists  principally  of  loans 
and  technical  assistance  obtained  from  the 
Interamerlcan  Development  Bank  of  which 
Colombia  Is  a  member.  The  financial  activ- 
ities of  the  Bank  of  Columbia  cover  many 
fields.  In  the  strictly  economic  development 
sector  there  have  been  loans  for  electric 
power.  Industry,  agricultural  machinery  and 
the  modernization  of  our  maritime  ports. 
Loans  for  social  improvement  have  been  ob- 
tained for  low  coet  housing,  education,  water 
and  sewage  facilities. 

Bilateral  assistance  has  been  obtained 
from  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment in  the  form  of  project  loans  and  pro- 
gram loans.  Purchases  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural products  under  the  terms  of  Public 
Law  480  have  also  been  made.  Project  loans 
from  A.I.D.  have  been  granted  for  low  cost 
housing     and     educational      projects,     for 
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Mrarlan  reform  and  supervised  agricultural 
credits  and  for  rural  electrification.  These 
loans  have  provided  very  useful  supports  to 
goclal  welfare  projects  which  are  urgently 
needed  and  cannot  await  the  long-term  re- 
sults of  the  strictly  economic  development 

^  Another  form  of  bilateral  cooperation  has 
been  the  support  which  the  United  States 
Government  and  Congress  have  given  to  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement.  Although 
world  coffee  prices  have  continued  to  decline 
in  spite  of  the  Agreement,  violent  price  fluc- 
tuations have  been  avoided  and  a  certain  or- 
der has  been  achieved  In  the  world  coffee 
economy.  As  the  world's  largest  coffee  con- 
suming nation,  the  United  States  has  played 
a  decUlve  role  in  bringing  about  the  Agree- 
ment and  we  appreciate  the  enlightened  role 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Administration  in 
this  matter  which  is  of  vital  importance  to 
Columbia  and  to  thirteen  other  coffee  pro- 
ducing countries  in  the  Hemisphere. 

An  important  part  of  bilateral  assistance 
to  Colombia  has  been  the  A.IJ3.  program 
loans.  These  loans  are  not  assigned  to  any 
specific  project  but  are  given  in  support  of 
an  over-all  development  program  as  balance 
of  payments  assistance  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  minimum  Import  level  They  are  utilized 
for  the  purchase  of  goods  and  services 
originating  In  the  United  States. 

The  day  to  day  management  of  this  bi- 
lateral assistance  Is  not  altogether  free  from 
difficulties  and  misunderstandings.  The  ne- 
gotiation of  the  loan  agreements  is  t>ecoming 
increasingly  complex  and  time  consuming  as 
Is  the  subsequent  Implementation.  Some  of 
the  delays  result  from  differences  on  policy 
matters  but  there  are  procedural  delays 
which  unduly  complicate  and  postpone  dis- 
bursements. In  the  recent  past  as  your  own 
balance  of  payment  problem  has  become  a 
major  preoccupation  we  have  noticed  a  tend- 
ency to  Interweave  the  bilateral  assistance 
with  trade  consideration  which  in  our  opin- 
ion are  not  very  pertinent  to  our  develop- 
ment policies.  And  as  the  resistance  to  the 
Foreign  Aid  Bill  in  congress  has  Increased 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  Include  In  It 
provisions  connected  with  special  interests 
totally  unrelated  to  the  fundamental  ob- 
jective of  promoting  the  development  of  the 
recipient  nations. 

For  example.  AID.  has  Insisted  upon  a 
svsiem  of  prior  approval  in  Washington  for 
certain  imports  financed  by  the  program 
loan,  while  manifesting  its  disagreement  to 
the  principle  of  Import  licensing.  We  have 
also  disagreed  with  the  provisions  designed 
to  guarantee  the  maintenance  of  a  certain 
United  States  share  of  the  Colombian  market 
as  a  condition  to  the  program  loan. 

I  should  also  express  to  you  our  preoccupa- 
tion with  certain  protectionist  policies  in  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  increase  and  diver- 
sify our  exports  we  have  encouraged  the 
sugar  industry  and  the  exports  of  cotton 
textiles.  An  obvious  market  for  these  com- 
modities Is  the  United  States,  but  the  exist- 
ence of  fixed  quotas  has  severely  limited  the 
growth  of  these  new  export  items. 

When  the  problem  of  foreign  assistance  is 
discussed  the  subject  of  foreign  private  in- 
vestment as  a  possible  substitute  is  some- 
times raised. 

We  welcome  foreign  Investment  as  a 
fource  of  additional  resources,  new  technol- 
ogy administrative  techniques  and  employ- 
ment. We  have  given  foreign  Investment  a 
non-discriminatory  treatment  vis-a-vis  do- 
mestic capital  and  our  tradition  has  been 
one  of  respect  for  contracts  and  fairness  in 
dealing  with  foreign  capital.  But  there  are 
limitations  to  the  role  of  private  foreign 
capital  In  the  development  of  the  national 
economy. 

It  cannot  be  considered  an  adequate  sub- 
stitute for  the  fiow  of  public  funds  in  the 
form  of  loans  which  constitute  an  advance 
of    future   savings   and    will    eventually    be 


paid  off.  There  are  certain  sectors  such  as 
public  utilities  which  are  no  longer  consid- 
ered attractive  for  private  investment  do- 
mestic or  foreign.  And  there  are  certain  other 
sectors  of  the  economy  which  no  nation 
wants  to  be  subject  to  outside  control  In- 
definitely. That  is  why,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  we  would  prefer  to  obtain  foreign  re- 
sources In  the  form  of  debt  rather  than  in 
the  form  of  direct  Investment.  By  maintain- 
ing the  ownership  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion In  Colombia  hands  we  will  encourage  a 
healthier  attitude  towards  private  invest- 
ment in  general.  At  the  same  time  we  elimi- 
nate a  potential  source  of  political  friction 
with  the  capital  exporting  countries. 

To  conclude  let  me  put  forth  some  sug- 
gestions as  to  possible  Improvements  in  the 
operation  of  the  Alliance.  One  way  to  avoid 
some  of  the  difficulties  mentioned  above  Is  to 
put  the  Alliance  Increasingly  on  a  multi- 
lateral basis. 

Bilateral  negotiations  could  sometimes  be 
Interfered  with  by  political  considerations  or 
by   matters   which   are   not   relevant  to   the 
goals  of  the  Alliance.  A  paradoxical  result  of 
this  situation  is  that  the  process  of  granting 
bilateral  assistance  may   lead  sometimes  to 
friction  and  ill  feeling  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments. The  World   Bank  and  the  Inter- 
amerlcan Development  Bank  are  multilateral 
institutions  with  long  and  fruitful  experi- 
ence  m   dealing  vrtth   Latin   America.   They 
would  serve  as  adequate  channels  for  finan- 
cial assistance  from  the  United  States  as  well 
as  from  other  developed  nations  in  a  multi- 
lateral  framework  but  in  the  meantime  a 
resolute  and  sincere  effort  can  be  made  to 
maintain  cordiality  and  good  understanding 
between  the  concerned  parts.  A  more  ima- 
ginative  approach   should   be   given   to   the 
problem   of   trade   between   developing   and 
developed      nations,      particularly      between 
Latin   America   and   the  United   States    We 
have  argued  in  favor  of  a  better  international 
division  of  labor  vrtthin  the  Continent.  With- 
out underestimating  the  importance  of  Latin 
America  integration  we  believe  that  a  special 
and  realistic  kind  of  economic  complemen- 
tation  of   the   Continent   must   be   contem- 
plated.   The    trade    possibilities    which    the 
Latin   American   countries   offer   each   otltfr 
are   considerable,   but   they   are   insufflclenr 
We    have    to    increase    our    exports    to    the 
enormous  North-American  market.  Looking 
Into  the  future  we  foresee  the  establishment 
in  Latin  America  of  labor-intensive  Indus- 
tries which  will  supply  the  United  States. 
Just   as   the   textile   industries   moved   from 
New  England  to  the  South  In  the  search  of 
more  abundant  labor  we  can  envisage  their 
gradual  movement  to  Latin  America  as  the 
capital    intensive   and    technology    intensive 
Industries  offer  more  attractive  Jobs  to  work- 
ers in  the  United  States. 

We  must  give  back  to  the  Alliance  Its  orig- 
inal mystique,  its  appeal  to  higher  Ideals, 
Its  commitment  to  noble  ends. 

We  must  emphasize  to  public  opinion  in 
the  Continent  the  enormous  political  and 
juridical  progress  which  the  Alliance  Implies. 
This  great  collective  effort  cannot  be  aban- 
doned at  the  appearance  of  the  first  obstacles. 
It  has  already  been  suggested  that  we  move 
from  self-help  to  self -management.  Certainly 
we  can  improve  the  operation  of  the  Alliance 
by  removing  methods  that  create  friction 
and  give  the  impression  of  a  desire  to  domi- 
nate and  to  introduce  colonial  practices. 

As  you  see  the  Interamerlcan  agenda  is  long 
and  complex,  but  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lems requires  nothing  less  and  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  race  against  time.  After  seven 
years,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  shows  a  posi- 
tive balance  in  spite  of  the  many  problems 
it  has  encountered.  Rather  than  slackening 
our  efforts  this  is  the  time  to  pledge  our- 
selves anew  to  the  great  and  noble  Ideals 
which  inspired  the  Alliance.  That  Is  pre- 
cisely what  the  people  and  the  Government 
of  Colombia  are  now  doing.  We  are  certain 


that  with  your  help  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  support  this  effort  towards  a 
more  just  and  prosperous  hemispheric 
economy. 


litem  3  of  the  agenda] 
Concrete   Measoties  for  Ensuring,  in  Par- 

TICtTLAR    AT   the    PaRLIAMENTART    LEVEL,   THE 

Implementation   op  the   Untted   Nations 
Declaration  on  the  Inadmissibility  of  In- 
tervention  in   the   Domestic   Affairs  op 
States  and  the  Protection  of  Their  Inde- 
pendence AND  Sovereignty 
(Draft  resolution  presented  by  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Political    Questions,    International 
Security  and  Disarmament) 
Rapporteur;      Mr.    V.    Novcy    (Czechoslo- 
vakia ) . 
The  56th  Inter-Parllamentary  Conference. 
Noting  the  great  International  significance 
of  the  Declaration  adopted  by  the  XXth  Ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
on    the    Inadmissibility    of    Intervention    in 
the  Domestic  Affairs  of  States  and  the  Pro- 
tection   of    their    Independence    and    Sover- 
eignty. 

Expressing  serious  concern  that,  despite  the 
unanimous  approval  and  adoption  of  the 
above-mentioned  Declaration,  some  States 
continue  armed  intervention  in  the  domes- 
tic affairs  of  other  States  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  carry  on  other  forms 
of  direct  or  indirect  interference  with  the 
sovereign  independence  of  other  countries 
and  nations,  resulting  in  Increased  Interna- 
tional tension  and  in  threats  to  universal 
peace. 

Giving  full  support  to  the  Resolution 
adopted  by  the  XXIst  Session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  on  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  Declaration  on  the  Inadmis- 
sibility of  Intervention  in  the  Domestic 
Affairs  of  States  and  the  Protection  of  their 
Independence   and   Sovereignty, 

Realizing  the  urgent  need  for  adoption  by 
Parliaments  of  concrete  measures  so  as  to 
achieve  strict  observance  of  the  principles 
of  the  said  Declaration, 

A.  Considers  it  its  duty  to  call  upon  the 
Parliaments  of  all  countries: 

1.  To  contribute,  in  all  their  foreign-policy 
activities,  towards  the  rtrict  implementation 
of  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  the 
XXth  Session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assemblv  on  the  Inadmissibility  of  Interven- 
tion m  the  Domestic  Affairs  of  States  and 
the  Protection  of  their  Independence  and 
Sovereignty,  as  well  as  of  the  Resolution  on 
the  Implementation  of  this  Declaration 
adopted  by  the  XXIst  Session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly; 

2.  To  secure  the  Immediate  termination  and 
permanent  avoidance  of  recourse  to  armed 
Intervention  and,  while  respecting  the  rights 
of  the  occupied  peoples  to  self-defence,  ab- 
stention from  the  promotion  or  organization 
of  subversion,  terrorism  and  sabotage  by 
States,  or  other  indirect  forms  of  Interven- 
tion in  another  State,  for  the  purpose  of 
Jeopardizing  its  security,  changing  by  vio- 
lence the  existing  system  or  interfering  in 
civil  strife  in  another  State: 

3.  To  oppose  actively  all  actions  directed 
towards  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  other  States,  particularly  by  open  par- 
liamentary discussions  of  such  actions,  by 
refusal  to  approve  appropriations  for  carry- 
ing them  out  and  by  countering  all  other 
actions  which  hamper  the  unconditional  ap- 
plication of  the  humane  principles  of  non- 
intervention and  national  Independence  in 
the  practice  of  International  relations; 

4.  To  ensure  that  all  peoples  and  nations 
freely  exercise  their  right  to  independence, 
sovereignty  and  self-determination  without 
foreign  interference  and  with  absolute  re- 
spect of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
liberties; 

B  Disapproves  of  the  military  action  un- 
dertaken against  Czechoslovakia  in  violation 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and   inter- 
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national  law  and  of  the  stepa  taken  against 
the  State's  legitimate  representatives  with 
the  object  of  preventing  their  voices  from 
being    heard; 

C,  Endorses,  In  spite  of  the  veto,  the  Se- 
curity Council's  draft  resolution  of  August  33. 
In  particular  the  call  for  withdrawal  from 
Caechoslovakla  of  the  foreign  forces  par- 
ticipating In  the  occupation  and  the  ces- 
sation of  all  other  forma  of  intervention  In 
Czechoslovakia's    affairs; 

D.  Pays  tribute  to  the  victim*  and  expresses 
Its  admiration  to  the  Caechoslovak  nation 
and  Parliament  for  the  unanimity  and  flrm- 
neas  of  their  resistance  In  the  hope  that  it 
will  permit  Caechoslovakla  to  recover  Its 
freedom    and   sovereignty   without  delay. 

IMPLUCKNTATION     OF    THX    COUNCIL    DECISION 
ON      THK     DlSFATCH      OF     A      COllMrTTX*     OF 

ENQuatT  To  OccoPT  JoaoANiAN  TnuirroBT 

The  Inter-Parllamentary  Council. 

Nottrtg  the  oral  report  made  by  the  Acting 
President  on  the  implementation  of  the 
Council  Decision  on  the  dispatch  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Enquiry  to  occupied  Jordanian 
territory. 

Aware  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
■  Secudty  Council  on  June  14.  1967  and  by  the 
General  Assembly  on  July  4.  1967.  concern- 
ing the  civilian  populations  In  the  area  of 
conflict  In  the  Middle  East. 

Decides: 

1.  To  make  contact  with  the  UN  Secretary- 
General's  special  representative.  Mr.  Nils. 
GuBslng,  who  has  visited  the  area,  and  any 
other  representative  sent  by  the  UN  Secre- 
tary-General on  a  similar  fact-finding  mis- 
sion, and  to  obtain  all  the  reports  and  In- 
formation made  on  these  missions,  and 

a.  To  Instruct  the  President  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Council  and  the  Secretary 
Oenerai  of  the  Union  to  Implement  the  above 
Decision  and  report  to  the  Council  in 
Vienna. 


Thx   Bvxnts   in    Nigkkia 
(Draft  resolution  adopted  by  the  Committee 
on   Political   Questions,   International  Se- 
curity   and    Disarmament) 
The  5«th  Inter-Parllamentary  Conference. 
Realizing  the  danger  of  the  conflict  and 
Its    tragic   consequences   on   the   life   of   the 
people  In  Nigeria, 

1.  Supports  the  humanitarian  efforts  un- 
dertaken by  the  Consultative  Committee  of 
the  OAU  on  Nigeria,  currently  meeting  In 
Addis  Ababa; 

2.  Appeals  to  the  leaders  of  both  parties 
concerned  to  accept  the  good  ofDces  of  the 
Committee  and  to  consider  any  proposal 
which  may  lead  to  possible  reconciliation; 

3.  Calls  upon  the  leaders  of  African  na- 
tions due  to  meet  In  Algiers  to  continue  to 
do  their  utmost  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  conflict. 

(Item  4  of  the  agenda] 

Parijamxnt's  Rolk  in  ths  Elabosation  and 

CONTEOL  of  Nationai.  Scikncx  Poucy 

(Draft  resolution  adopted  by  the  Educa- 
tional.  Scientific   and   Cultural   Committee) 

The  56th  Inter-Parllamentary  Conference, 

Considering  science  to  Include  not  only  the 
basic  study  of  natural  laws  but  also  the  ap- 
plication of  this  knowledge  for  mankind's 
needs  through  development,  technique  and 
technology. 

Noting  the  continually  Increasing  Impor- 
tance of  science  In  the  life  of  all  peoples  and 
Its  essential  role  In  economic  development. 

Recognizing  the  necessity  for  every  State  to 
•et  Its  own  goals,  to  formulate  and  Imple- 
ment a  science  policy  In  harmony  with  Its 
own  nationai  development,  and  to  help  Itself 
towards  the  achievement  of  Its  goals. 

Recognizing  also  the  universal  nature  of 
science,  the  Imperative  necessity  for  Interna- 
tional co-operation  In  the  different  branches 
of  science  and  the  mutual  benefits  to  be  de- 


rived from  world-wide  co-operation  In  all 
scientific  fields. 

Considering  that  the  agreements  reached  In 
the  spheres  of  disarmament  and  restrictions 
on  nuclear  weapons  create  favourable  condi- 
tions for  the  future  development  of  peace- 
ful forms  of  scientific  and  technical  re- 
search. 

Aware  of  efforts  to  promote  national 
science  policy  planning  by  Unesco.  the  Ad- 
visory Commltt«e  of-  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  of  the  Unlt«d  Nations  on  the 
Application  of  Science  and  Technology  to 
Development,  and  other  international  or- 
ganizations, and  of  the  advantages  of 
strengthening  the  relationship  between  the 
Inter-Parllamentary  Union  and  Unesco  in 
this  area  as  well  as  in  other  fields  of  common 
Interest, 

Believing  that  It  Is  the  responsibility  of 
Parliaments  to  help  formulate  and  control 
nationai  science  policies  and  to  ensure  that 
scl^tlflc  advances  are  applied  for  the  peace- 
ful development  of  the  nationai  economy  and 
for  social  progress, 

1.  Remfflrms  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
56th  Inter-Parllamentary  Conference  on  the 
Application  of  Science  and  Technology  to 
E:conomlc  Development,  drawing  particular 
attention  to  the  Invitation  to  developing 
countries  to  establish  organs  and  Institu- 
tions for  studying  means  of  harnessing  the 
nationai  scientific  and  technological  poten- 
tial for  the  purpose  of  economic  develop- 
ment; 

2.  Requests  that  Unesco  continue  Its  role. 
In  co-operation  with  other  International 
agencies,  of  assisting  nations  with  science 
policy  planning: 

3.  Expresses  the  hope  that  the  developed 
nations  will  search  for  new  ways  to  share  the 
benefits  of  their  scientific  knowledge  and 
capabilities  with  the  developing  nations  for 
the  maximum  benefit  of  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world; 

4.  Urges  all  Parliaments  to  ensure  that  na- 
tional scientific  activities  are  provided  with 
the  human,  financial  and  material  resources 
necessary  for  their  full  development  and  to 
establish  the  governmental  bodies  and  Insti- 
tutions required  for  the  elaboration  and  co- 
ordinated Implementation  of  a  nationai  sci- 
ence policy,  giving  emphasis  to  education  as 
well  as  to  research  and  development; 

6.  Recommends  that  each  Parliament  take 
the  Initiative  In  defining  the  objectives  of  a 
nationai  science  p>ollcy  designed  to  meet  Its 
nationai  needs  and  the  guiding  principles  for 
achieving  those  objectives; 

8.  Recommends  further  that  all  parlia- 
mentarians be  made  aware  of  their  new  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  sphere  of  science  and 
technology: 

7.  Intritea  consideration  by  legislative  as- 
semblies of  the  following  procedures  to  en- 
sure that  their  new  responsibilities  In  the 
field  of  science  are  fulfilled : 

I  a)  Establishment  of  standing  parliamen- 
tary committees  specially  constituted  for  the 
examination  of  questions  relating  to  science 
policy  with  the  aim  of  helping  to  co-ordinate 
scientific  activities  and  preventing  duplica- 
tion of  effort  without  adversely  affecting 
basic  scientific  research: 

(b)  Provision  to  parliamentarians  of  ac- 
cess to  all  sources  of  Information  and  the 
assistance  necessary  for  debating  questions 
regarding  science  policy  with  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  (acts; 

(c)  Creation  of  opportunities  for  exchang- 
ing Ideas  with  qualified  representatives  of 
the  scientific  community  drawn  from  indus- 
try, education  and  other,  private  circles,  as 
well  as  from  Government. 

(d)  Adoption  of  long-term  and  medium- 
range  plans  for  scientific  development,  as 
well  aa  functional  budgets  for  scientific 
activities; 

8.  Urges  that  all  Parliaments  maintain 
vigilance  to  assure  that  nationai  science  pol- 
icy Is  directed  mainly  towards  peaceful  pur- 
poses  and   human   betterment. 


I  Item  5  of  the  agenda  | 
coloniausm.     nco-colonialibm    and    nrw 
Forms    of    Racial,    Rkuciotts,    Political 
AND  Economic  Discrimination 

(Draft  resolution  presented  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Non-Self-Govemlng  Territories 
and  Ethnic  Questions) 

Rapporteur:  Mr.  P.  de  Moniesqulou 
(Prance) . 

The  56th  Inter-Parllamentary  Conference. 

Recalling  Its  attachment  to  the  basic  prin- 
ciples contained  in  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  and  guaranteed  by  Article 
55  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  In  the 
Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independ- 
ence to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly In  Resolution  1514  ( XV) , 

Atoare  that  respect  of  fundamental  lights 
and  freedoms  Is  an  Integral  element  ot  the 
dignity  of  human  beings,  the  violation  of 
which,  by  acts  of  racial,  nationai  or  religious 
Intolerance,  Is  liable  seriously  to  compromise 
International  security, 

Deeply  concerned  that,  despite  the  recent 
liberation  of  many  peoples  from  colonialist 
rule,  there  remain  a  great  number  of  human 
beings  In  certain  parts  of  the  world  who  are 
still  under  Its  yoke. 

Deeply  concerned,  furthermore,  at  the 
maintenance  and  practice  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation In  certadn  States  which  constitute  a^ 
denial  of  the  right  of  peoples  to  self-determi- 
nation, In  particular  by  the  policy  of 
apartheid, 

Conixinced  that  the  efforts  to  promote 
human  rights  throughout  the  world  are  not 
sufficient  to  eliminate  all  forms  of  Intoler- 
ance, 

Noting  that  the  gap  between  the  industrl. 
aliased  and  the  developing  nations  is  widening 
and  that  this  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
urgent  problems  of  the  age  which  seriously 
hinders  the  establishment  In  the  developing 
countries  of  effective  freedoms  based  on  the 
economic,  social  and  cultural  promotion  of 
the  Individual, 

1.  Condemns  violations  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  wherever  ifley 
occur; 

2.  Associates  Itself  with  the  work  ul  the 
numerous  international  organizations  pre- 
occupied with  these  problems,  particularly 
the  General  Assembly,  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  and  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rlghu  of  the  United  Nations; 

3.  Invites  delegates  to  take  action  in  their 
respective  Parliaments  to  ensure  the  adop- 
tion of  the  legislative  measures  which  would 
promote  absolute  respect  for  human  rights 
and  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  discrimi- 
nation based  on  race,  sex  and  religion,  as  well 
as  of  all  propaganda  designed  for  this 
purpose; 

4.  Urges  them  to  increase  their  efforts  for 
the  acceleration  of  the  process  of  decoloniza- 
tion of  the  still  dependent  territories  on  all 
continents.  In  keeping  virlth  the  United  Na- 
tions resolutions; 

5.  Appeals  to  Nationai  Groups  to  exert 
their  Infiuence  to  urge  their  Governments  to 
co-operate  with  the  United  Nations  without 
delay  by  taking  poelUve  steps  against  viola- 
tions of  the  territorial  sovereignty  of  nations; 

6.  Urgently  requests  Governments: 

la)  to  seek  a  solution  for  alleviating  the 
economic  difficulties  of  developing  nations 
resulting  from  the  trade  and  econonic  con- 
ditions maintained  by  neo-coloniallst 
policies; 

(b)  to  support  the  work  of  the  1964 
Geneva  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment, especially  regarding  the  state  of  world 
market  prices  for  raw  materials,  the  Intensi- 
fication of  technical  aid  and  Investments  of 
a  productive  character; 

(c)  to  support  the  granting  of  aid  through 
the  Intermediary  or  International  organlzs- 
tlona. 
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I  Item  6  of  the  agenda  | 
Mkthoda  of  Phovidino   An>   to   Developing 
CooNTRiES    Through    Stable    Prices    for 
ExPOR'rED      Products,      Development      of 
Primary  Industries  and  EFTEcrrvE  Finan- 
cial Assistance 
(Draft  resolution  adopted  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Committee) 
The  56th  Inter-Parllamentary  Conference, 
Convinced  that  continued  efforts  are  es- 
sential  to  accelerate  economic  and  techno- 
logical progress  and  to  promote  mutual  un- 
derstanding among  nations. 

Recognizing  that  the  economic  growth  of 
developing  countries  at  a  satisfactory  p>ace 
is  a  question  of  fundamental  Importance  not 
only  for  these  countries  but  for  the  future 
of  mankind. 

Convinced  that  the  "Principles  governing 
International  trade  relations  and  trade  pol- 
icies conducive  to  development",  adopted  by 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development  In  1964,  create  the  basis  for 
normalizing  international  trade  and  reflect 
a  progressive  conception  of  International 
economic  relations, 

Considering  that  the  deterioration  In  terms 
of  trade,  that  Is  to  say  In  the  relations  be- 
tween the  prices  of  exported  and  Imported 
goods,  seriously  Impedes  the  economic  prog- 
ress of  developing  countries. 

Supporting  the  Intensive  efforts  of  the 
developing  countries  to  put  an  end  to  eco- 
nomic backwardness  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  to  build  up  a  strong  nationai  economy. 
Taking  into  account  the  need  for  encour- 
aging the  development  of  products  of  na- 
tional importance,  the  expansion  and  diver- 
sification of  all  channels  of  international 
trade  and,  more  particularly,  the  stabilization 
of  equitable  prices  for  basic  exports  of  de- 
veloping countries. 

Appeals  to  the  Parliaments  of  all  countries 
to  exert  Infiuence  on  their  respective  Govern- 
ments: 

1.  to  mobilize  the  efforts  of  their  States 
for  the  speedy  Implementation  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  United  Nations  Conferences  on 
Trade  and  Development  contributing  towards 
the  expansion  and  normalization  of  Interna- 
tional trade,  on  the  basis  of  the  principles 
of  equality  respect  for  sovereignty,  non-in- 
terference In  Internal  affairs  of  countries 
and  mutual  benefit; 

2.  to  make  every  effort  to  ensure  the  prac- 
tical realization  of  the  decisions  adopted  by 
the  United  Nations  Conferences  on  Trade  and 
Development  held  in  New  Delhi  vrtth  regard 
to: 

(a)  the  stabilization  of  prices  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  basic  products; 

lb)   the  promotion  of  Industrialization; 

(c)  the  provision  of  financial  aid  without 
strings  on  an  International,  multilateral  or 
bilateral  basis  to  the  developing  countries: 

(d)  the  provision  of  technical  advice  and 
assistance  of  all  types; 

(e)  the  reduction  of  restrictive  trade 
barriers; 

I  f )  the  establishment  of  supplementary 
financial  measures,  as  set  out  In  Annex  rv 
18  to  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  first  Conference 
and  now  under  study  by  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal Group  on  Supplementary  Financing,  de- 
signed to  deal  with  problems  arising  from  ad- 
verse movement  In  export  proceeds  of  a  na- 
ture which  cannot  adequately  be  dealt  with 
by  short-term  balance  of  payments  support. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
giving  us  this  report,  and  I  sun  sure  that 
we  will  find  it  helpful  and  profitable  &s 
we  deal  with  matters  in  this  area,  and  I 
commend  the  others  who  made  the  trip. 
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Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  yield  to  my  fellow  dele- 
gate, the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  con- 
cur in  the  report  and  in  the  conclusions 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
PiRNiEl,  respecting  the  significance  of 
this  meeting  and  the  contribution  made 
by  the  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation. 
I  want  particularly  to  commend  the 
gentlraaan  for  his  leadership,  for  his  di- 
rection, and  for  the  personal  contribution 
that  the  gentleman  made  to  these  rather 
tempestuous  and,  in  my  opinion,  rather 
significant  debates.  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  a  full  report  of  the  for- 
mal activities  of  the  committees  and  on 
the  various  subjects  with  which  they 
were  concerned.  I  will  not  do  that.  The 
gentleman  has  referred  to  a  subject  in 
which  I  was  interested,  that  relating  to 
the   stimulation   of   cultural   exchanges 
between  nations  as  a  means  of  reducing 
tensions.  Even  though  I  must  say  the  at- 
mosphere at  this  particular  time  was  not 
particularly  suited  to  an  extension  of  this 
concept,  nevertheless  there  was  a  very 
interesting  discussion  and  one  that  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  decided  to 
continue  In  Vienna. 

In  addition  to  the  committee  work, 
and  perhaps  in  some  ways  more  impor- 
tant, there  were  the  political  discussions. 
It  was  very  significant  to  me,  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  would  agree,  that  there 
was  a  changed  atmosphere  about  the 
whole  meeting  which  was  in  contrast  to 
the  atmosphere  that  existed  in  Teheran 
and  Dakar.  It  was  one  that  was  favorable 
to  the  United  States  and  some  of  our 
old  friends  who  had  not  been  ac  stead- 
fast in  the  past  as  we  thought  they  might 
be,  were  very  enthusiastically  with  us. 
I  think  it  is  slgnificartt  that  the  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Union  took  the  action  It 
did.  I  think  we  were  much  more  forth- 
right and  much  more  correct  than  the 
United  Nations  themselves,  which  has 
not  taken  this  definite  and  specific 
action. 

So  I  agree,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  was 
an  important  meeting  and  one  in  which 
the  delegation  due  to  the  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Pir- 
nie],  and  the  interest  and  the  hard  work 
of  all  the  members  of  the  delegation,  was 
a  memorable  one  in  which  we  served  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  would  like  to  make  this  additional 
observation,  that  the  exchange  in  which 
you  have  expressed  such  an  interest  and 
have  been  so  persistent  in  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Union  is  another  aspect  of  the  op- 
portunity which  this  gathering  presents 
for  individuals  to  exchange  their  views 
and  to  give  personalities  to  countries. 

The  friendly  and  kindly  way  in  which 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  ad- 
vanced this  idea,  in  my  opinion,  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  atmosphere  in 
which  we  were  working.  It  certainly  is  a 
field  In  which  you  have  to  move  slowly — 
you  have  to  extend  the  invitation  and 
then  welcome  the  response  when  the  cli- 
mate is  right  for  its  acceptance.  I  be- 
lieve If  the  effort  is  pressed,  as  your  com- 


mittee is  indicating.  It  can  serve  as  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  basic  objectives 
of  the  Inter-Parhamentary  Union,  which 
are  to  develop  and  expand  the  Idea  of 
representative  government,  to  give  it  new 
dignity  and  strength  in  all  nations,  so 
that  it  will  accept  direct  responsibility 
to  the  people  and  not  be  a  rubber  stamp. 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
the  role  he  h&s  played  in  this  important 
field. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  DERWIN8KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  a  valued  Member  of  this 
delegation. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  report 
of  our  chairman  and  commend  him  on 
providing  the  House  with  such  a  detailed 
report  on  this  conference,  as  well  as  our 
stop  In  Bogota. 

I  would  also  wish  to  emphasize  the 
point  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
made  concerning  the  great  importance 
of  the  readmlsslon  of  South  Vietnam  to 
the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  and  the 
emphasis  that  Mr.  Vance  placed  upon 
this  in  his  remarks  a  week  later  in  Paris. 
In  so  doing,  I  would  emphasize  that  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Daddario],  who  preceded 
us  to  Lima  to  serve,  on  the  Executive 
Committee  and  participated  in  all  coun- 
cil deliberations,  and  had  as  his  major 
assignment  the  admission  of  South  Viet- 
nam, and  due  to  the  cooperation  of  the 
Members  and  the  contacts  that  were 
made,  this  was  eminently  successful. 

When  you  look  at  the  vote,  which  was 
77  to  27.  you  will  see  that  it  was  an  over- 
whelming victory  any  way  you  look  at  It. 
It  demonstrated  the  mood  of  the  Union. 
It  demonstrated  also  the  fact  that  the 
delegates  were  not  diverted  by  Soviet 
charges  against  us  on  Vietnam.  They 
were  primarily  concerned  with  the  So- 
viet seizure  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  so 
the  persistence  which  Mr.  Daddario  dis- 
played in  the  Executive  Committee  and 
in  the  Council  produced  these  results. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  also  mention 
that  you  are  correct,  as  you  pointed  out. 
th^  mood  was  so  different.  The  key  issue 
was  Czechoslovakia.  Our  colleague  from 
Peimsylvanla,  [Mr.  McDade]  and  I 
served  on  the  Committee  for  Non-Self- 
Goveming  Territories,  which  was  con- 
spicuous by  Its  inactivity.  Even  though 
the  Soviets  throughout  the  conference 
tried  to  throw  out  red  herrings  to  distract 
attention  from  Czechoslovakia,  delegate 
after  delegate  returned  to  that  Issue,  a 
very  effective  demonstration  of  world 
opinion. 

I  believe  that  your  report  very  properly 
emphasizes  the  effective  work  which  went 
on  at  all  levels  in  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, in  the  Council,  and  then  In  the  vari- 
ous Individual  committees.  I  think  It 
demonstrated  the  overall  effectiveness 
and  success  of  our  delegation. 

I  must  emphasize  that  your  leader- 
ship and  thorough  mastery  of  assign- 
ments certainly  directly  contributed  to 
the  results.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoik  for  his  very  diligent  at- 
tention to  this  Usk  for  the  years  he 
has  served  as  chairman  of  our  group. 
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Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  appreciate  the  very  gra- 
cious comment  of  the  gentleman  from 
nilnols.  I  feel  that  I  should  add  with  re- 
spect to  his  service  that  the  report  Is  en- 
tirely Inadequate  in  describing  the  cli- 
mate he  produced  by  his  very  strong 
speech.  It  had  humor  which  was  refresh- 
ing, but  It  had  a  message  which  was  last- 
ing. I  am  very  sure  that  those  who  were 
in  the  conference  that  afternoon  will  long 
remember  the  way  In  which  you  called 
upon  the  Soviets  to  try  freedom  Instead 
of  force  and  see  what  would  happen.  I 
think  It  was  a  great  contribution.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  all  phases  of  his  par- 
ticipation In  this  effort. 

Mr  McCLORY  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Dllnols. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  wish  to  Join  In  com- 
plimenting the  gentleman  from  New  York 
on  his  report,  and  also  to  concur  In  the 
observation  that  has  already  been  made 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  gave 
able  leadership  and  direction  to  our  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  Inter-ParllamenUry 
Union  at  its  56th  meeting  in  Lima.  Peru. 
I  would  like  to  comment,  too.  on  be- 
half of  all  the  delegates  that  a  great  deal 
of  preparatory  work  preceded  our  actual 
attendance  and  participation  In  the  con- 
ferences in  Lima.  There  were,  of  course, 
monthly  meetings  which  were  held.  In 
addition,  there  were  conferences  with 
representatives  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress There  were  conferences  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  Department  and 
our  own  individual  efforts,  which  resulted 
in  careful  preparatory  work  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  job  that  we  undertook  to  per- 
form in  Lima.  Peru. 

I  would  also  like  to  observe  that  in  my 
opinion  the  exchanges  which  occur  be- 
tween Representatives  of  the  Congress  as 
parliamentarians  in  our  US.  system  with 
those  parliamentarians  or  representa- 
tives of  people  of  the  other  nations  are. 
in  my  opinion,  extremely  significant  and 
perhaps  much  more  significant  than  the 
exchanges  which  occur  at  the  diplomatic 
level  where,  of  course,  the  persons  in- 
volved are  not  elected  by  the  people 
whom  they  represent. 

The  benefits  of  these  exchanges  are  not 
directly  observable,  but  I  am  confident 
that  they  penetrate  into  the  very  work 
which  is  carried  on  by  the  representatives 
of  the  nations,  participating  in  the  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Union  activities,  and  in 
the  countries  which  they  represent. 

I  woiild  like  also  to  concur  in  the  ac- 
complishments of  this  session  of  the  In- 
ter-Parliamentary Union,  not  only  in  be- 
half of  the  Elducational.  Cultural,  and 
Scientific  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  as  vice  chairman,  but 
also  with  respect  to  the  work  of  the  other 
committees,  and  to  note  that  the  new 
president  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Union,  Mr.  Andre  Chandemagor,  of 
France,  Is  an  able  parliamentarian,  who 
was  the  candidate  of  our  delegation  and 
who  is  going  to  give  new  vitality  and  di- 
rection and  new  depth  of  thought  to  this 
organization  of  parliamentarians. 

I  think  we  can  be  justifiably  proud  of 

the  accomplishments  at  Lima.  I  think  we 

can  look  forward  to  additional  benefits 

flowing  from  this  activity. 

Also  I  would  like  to  observe  that  in  my 


opinion  the  relations  between  our  Na- 
tion and  the  nations  of  Latin  America 
are  most  significant  and  most  impor- 
tant. 

This  meeting  In  Lima.  Peru,  gave  us  a 
wonderful  opportimity  to  solidify  and  to 
develop  those  close  relationships  and  to 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  them, 
and  it  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
preciate better  our  own  position. 

So  the  conference  this  year,  taking 
place  as  It  did  in  Lima.  Peru,  followed 
by  our  visit  to  BogoU.  Colombia,  It 
seemed  to  me,  took  on  special  signifi- 
cance and  special  Importance  Insofar  as 
our  work  as  representatives  of  the  people 
and  as  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

I  express  my  pride  and  the  honor 
which  I  feel  came  to  me  in  serving  as  one 
of  our  U.S.  delegates.  I  commend  this  ex- 
tremely Important  activity  of  the  UJ8. 
Congress  and  of  our  country.  I  commend 
also  the  gentleman  and  all  the  others  to 
whom  reference  was  made  for  their  con- 
tributions to  this  successful  meeting 
which  took  place  so  recently. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentlemaji  very  much  for 
his  contribution,  and  particularly  for  his 
underscoring  the  preparation  by  the 
members  of  the  delegation.  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  faithfulness  with  which 
they  attended  meetings  and  the  coopera- 
tion which  they  extended  to  each  other, 
which  represented  a  team  effort  with 
which  I  was  proud  to  be  associated. 

I  am  very  glad  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned that  phase  of  the  work. 

I  would  like  also  just  to  add  that  the 
gentleman's  services  as  vice  chairman 
of  his  committee  illustrate  another  role 
In  which  the  gentleman  is  doing  a  very 
efficient  job  of  representing  this  phase  of 
the  parliamentary  responsibility.  I  ex- 
tended our  congratulations  to  the  gen- 
tleman when  we  reported  our  spring 
meeting  In  Dakar.  When  we  Indicated  to 
the  Congress  the  gentleman  had  been 
named  as  vice  chairman.  He  will  continue 
to  serve  in  this  responsible  capacity. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  am  happy.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  yield  to  our  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  added  greatly  to  the  success 
of  this  mission. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  his 
kind  comments  and  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  let  this  after- 
noon pass  without  taking  part  and  mak- 
ing a  few  comments  about  the  recent 
trip  that  a  group  of  us  made  as  delegates 
from  the  United  States,  to  the  IPU  Con- 
ference in  Lima.  Peru. 

First  and  foremost,  I  extend  to  the 
distinguished  and  able  gentleman  from 
New  York  my  own  very  personal  high 
regard  for  the  manner  In  which  the  gen- 
tleman conducted  himself  as  chairman 
of  the  U.S.  delegation. 

I  think  the  beet  evidence  of  the  work 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and, 
Indeed,  of  other  members  of  the  delega- 
tion, was  the  chance  it  gave  a  newcomer 
like  myself  to  see  the  esteem  and  rapport 
these  gentlemen  had  with  the  parlia- 
mentarians from  over  the  world.  It  was 
apparent  to  me  almost  from  the  mo- 
ment we  had  the  first  session  of  all  the 


parliamentarians  from  around  the 
world  that  the  able  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  his  delegation  had  cemented 
relationships  with  other  delegates  from 
all  over  the  world  that  were  built  on 
trust  and  built  on  mutual  respect.  This 
comes,  as  all  of  us  know  as  parliamentari- 
ans, only  if  one  devotes  one's  self  to  the 
rigid  attention  to  detail  and  the  hard 
work  that  can  go  on  when  a  debate  is  to 
take  place  in  a  parliamentary  body. 

I  believe  I  should  mention,  too,  I  was 
deeply  Impressed  by  the  work  which  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  IMr.  Dad- 
DARio),  a  member  of  the  Council  and  of 
the  executive  committee,  did  in  engag- 
ing in  a  heated  parliamenUry  dispute 
with  the  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
and  working  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  to  make  sure  that  the  main 
resolution  which  was  presented  to  that 
meeting — namely,  the  resolution  con- 
demning the  Soviet  Union  for  Its  inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia — was  presented 
in  an  appropriate  framework  where 
there  could  be  a  clear  expression,  not 
fettered  by  procedural  Imperfections. 
The  question  was  clearly  presented  in 
the  glaring  spotUght  of  world  public 
opinion  for  those  parliamentarians  to 
vote  on. 

It  is  Indeed  a  great  tribute  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Cormectlcut,  and  to  the 
others  that  they  were  able  to  steer  that 
resolution  so  expertly  to  the  floor  of  the 
full  parliament. 

My  deep  respects,  once  again,  and 
commendation  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  his  leadership.  I  believe 
each  of  us  in  this  House  can  be  singular- 
ly proud  of  the  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducted his  chores  as  chairman  of  this 
delegation  to  this  important  inter- 
national meeting. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  very  much  for  his  ob- 
servation, and  I  wish  to  concur  In  his  ex- 
pression of  high  regard  for  the  manner  In 
which  Congressman  Daddario  discharged 
his  assignment. 

The  gentleman  is  quite  correct  when 
he  says  that  a  background  of  experience 
in  a  body  such  as  the  Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Union  is  important.  One  does  have 
to  have  acquaintance  with  these  dele- 
gates from  other  nations  in  order  to 
share  one's  ideas.  The  handicap  of  lan- 
guage is  bound  to  create  difHculties.  but 
they  can  be  abridged  if  friendship  is  deep 
enough  and  If  the  backgroimd  Is  broad 
enough.  >»^ 

Congressman  DADbuRio  has  recognized 
this  and  has  acted  in  a  manner  which 
has  enabled  him  to  grow  in  stature.  It  is 
all  to  the  good  of  the  country  he  so  ably 
represents. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  con- 
clude my  remarks  by  saying  it  is  always 
a  privilege  to  represent  this  great  Na- 
tion of  ours  under  any  circiunstances, 
but  In  this  time  of  world  unrest,  in  this 
time  of  International  misunderstanding, 
it  is  a  little  heartening  to  engage  in  any 
mission  In  which  the  net  result  seems  to 
be  the  strengthening  of  the  bonds  of  un- 
derstanding between  this  coimtry  and  a 
substantial  part  of  the  world. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  do  not 
desire  to  draw  closer  in  understanding. 
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Xhey  have  purposes  of  their  own  which 
they  wish  to  serve,  and  they  do  so  self- 
ishly and  recklessly.  But  most  of  man- 
ynd  is  still  on  the  side  of  peace  and  im- 
derstanding,  and  to  them  we  turn  for 
the  cooperation  and  help,  which  will 
make  this  world  more  secure  and  also  at 
the  same  time  serve  the  best  Interests  of 
mankind. 

I  thank  all  who  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  have  had  this  representation 
experience. 
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CPL.    TIMOTHY    J.    DAY    AWARDED 
BRONZE  STAR  MEDAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwenc£l:  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  last  part  of  November  and  first  part 
of  December  I  led  a  team  of  volunteers 
to  Vietnam  to  do  some  on-the-scene 
studies  of  the  problems  of  Vietnam  with 
the  view  of  making  some  appraisals  of 
the  problems  and  making  a  report.  This 
we  have  done  and  thousands  of  people 
have  responded  favorably  to  our  report. 
A  member  of  our  team,  Mrs.  Harold 
"Jackie  '  Day,  was  a  mother  of  a  U.S. 
Marine  corporal,  Timothy  J.  Day,  in 
Vietnam. 

This  young  man  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction and  recently  was  presented  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with 
the  Bronze  Star  Medal.  This  Is  worthy 
and  appropriate  recognition  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  placing  It  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  so  those  who  read  the 
Congressional  Record  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  retuiing  about  the  brave  and  hon- 
orable men  who  serve  their  country  In 
periods  of  crisis: 

U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Headqdahtirs, 
Flett  Marine  Force,  PAcrnc, 

FPO,  San  Francisco. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  Bronze  Star  Medal 
to  Corporal  Timothy  J.  Day,  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  for  service  as  set  forth  In  the 
following  citation : 

"For  meritorious  service  In  connection  with 
operations     against     Insurgent     communist 
(Viet  Cong)   forces  In  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam  while  serving  with   Company  A.   First 
Reconnaissance  Battalion.  First  Marine  Divi- 
sion from  December  1966  to  December  1967. 
During  this  period.  Corporal  Day  performed 
his  duties  In  an  exemplary  and  highly  pro- 
ficient     manner.      Displaying      ouutandlng 
luowledge    of    Jungle    warfare    tactics    and 
patrolling    techniques,    he    participated    In 
flfty-three  long  range  reconnaissance  patrols 
and    was    Instrumental    In    gathering    vast 
amounts  of   valuable  Intelligence  Informa- 
tion. On  several  occasions  his  heroic  and  pro- 
fessional actions  enabled  the  patrol  to  suc- 
cessfully complete  hazardous  missions.  On  1 
May   1967  while   servmg  as   a  Team  Leader 
with  a  reconnaissance  patrol  operating  In  the 
vicinity  of   Phu  Bal.   Corporal   Day   demon- 
strated exceptional  courage  when  the  patrol 
came  under  heavy  enemy  fire  from  a  nu- 
merically superior  enemr  force.  Disregarding 
his  own  safety,  he  moved  from  one  position 
to  another  encouraging  his  men  and  direct- 
ing   accurate    fire    against    the    enemy.    Al- 
though he  stistalned  a  painful  fragmentation 
wound,    he    continued    to    direct    his    men 
throughout  the  night  until  the  enemy  with- 
drew. N«ar  Tam  Ky  on  22  July  1967.  when  an 
estimated  force  of  eighty  Viet  Cong  was  de- 
tected In  the  vicinity.  Corporal  Day  estab- 
lished an  observation  post  100  meters  from 


his  patrol's  defensive  perimeter  and  directed 
air  strikes  and  artillery  fire  against  the  en- 
trenched enemy.  As  a  result  of  his  skill  In 
adjusting  supporting  fire,  fifteen  enemy  were 
confirmed  killed.  While  serving  as  Assistant 
Patrol  Leader  In  the  vicinity  of  Chu  Lai  on 
28    August,    Corporal    Day    fearlessly    con- 
ducted a  search  of  a  Viet  Cong  stronghold 
where  he  uncovered  a  tunnel  complex,  cap- 
tured an  enemy  rifle  and  pack  and  destroyed 
a  rice  cache.  Prom  22  December  to  26  Decem- 
ber   1967.    Corporal    Day    served    as    Patrol 
Leader  on   a  reconnaissance  patrol  In  Loc 
Thua  Thlen  Province  and  displayed  excep- 
tional skill  In  maneuvering  his  men  and  de- 
ploying  them  Into   defensive  positions.  On 
26  December,  he  observed  an  enemy  soldier 
approaching    the    patrol's    observation    post 
and  quickly  fired  at  him.  Although  Corporal 
Day  sustained   a  serious  wound  In  the  ex- 
change of  fire,  he  succeeded  In  alerting  his 
men  to  the  presence  of  the  enemy  and  pre- 
vented a  surprise  attack.  His  exemplary  lead- 
ership and  steadfast  determination  inspired 
all  who  observed  him  and  contributed  sig- 
nificantly   to    the    accomplishment    of    his 
unit's    mission.    Corporal    Day's    exceptional 
professional   skill,   both   Initiative   and  cou- 
rageous devotion  to  duty  throughout  were 
In  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
Marine  Corps  and  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Service." 

Corporal   Day   Is   authorized   to   wear  the 
Combat  "V". 

For  the  President: 

V.  H.  Krulak, 
Lieutenant  General,  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
Commanding    General,    Fleet    Manne 
Force,  Pacific. 


BLUEPRINT    FOR    PROGRESS— NEW 
GOALS  FOR  AMERICA'S  FUTURE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Gubser]  is 
recognized  for  60  mmutes. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  all  re- 
corded history  no  government  has  done 
more  to  help  Its  people  achieve  a  better 
life  than  ours.  In  no  other  civilization 
have  average  citizens  lived  as  well  as 
most  Americans  do  today. 

But  the  shining  brightness  of  success 
has  also  served  to  illuminate  our  failures. 
America  has  done  well,  but  there  is  much 
more  to  do. 

This  Nation  has  always  accepted 
change  as  necessary  to  a  dynamic  and 
vigorous  society.  And  we  have  achieved 
change  through  orderly  process  and  a 
close  relationship  between  the  people 
themselves  and  their  Government. 

Today  many  people  no  longer  feel 
that  closeness.  They  sense  a  fundamen- 
tal conflict  between  human  rights  and 
the  power  structure;  they  have  lost  a 
sense  of  self  in  an  age  of  paternalism; 
government,  instead  of  being  a  personal 
thing,  has  become  a  far-off  decision- 
making process  conducting  wars  which 
should  have  been  avoided  and  develop- 
ing programs  which  reduce  men  to  num- 
bers or  statistics.  We  have  made  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  computerize  the  hu- 
man soul! 

Clearly,  It  Is  time  that  we  release  our 
minds  and  abilities  from  the  Intellectual 
straitjackets  of  old  and  rigid  labels  like 
liberalism,  conservatism,  progressivism, 
and  reaction. 

The  time  has  come  for  us.  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  to  fashion  a  new 
and  modem  "Blueprint  for  Progress — A 
New  Set  of  National  Goals." 

In  so  doing,  we  can  achieve  a  national 


sense  of  direction  and  systematically  im- 
plement the  purposes  set  forth  in  the 
preamble  to  our  Constitution. 

I.  TO  SECURE  THE  BLESSINGS  OF  LIBERTY 

The  riddle  of  why  the  world's  most  re- 
sourceful and  prosperous  nation  must 
endure  stubborn  poverty,  racial  unrest, 
crime,  and  violence  is  one  which  cries  out 
for  an  immediate  answer. 

But  an  honest  concession  to  the  reality 
that  available  resources  can  stretch  only 
so  far  forces  us  to  admit  that  as  long  as 
so  much  of  our  wealth  is  dedicated  to  a 
war  or  preparation  for  war,  our  attack  on 
domestic  problems  will  be  less  than  opti- 
mum. 

An  honorable  way  must  be  found  to 
extricate  this  Nation  from  the  folly  of 
conducting  a  land  war  In  Asia  which  It 
cannot  win  and  dare  not  lose.  The  re- 
sponsibility this  Nation  has  assumed  as 
the  world's  conscience  and  police  force 
must  in  future  years  be  shared  with  the 
entire  free  world.  This  goal  is  our  most 
urgent  priority. 

A  traditional  military  victory  in  Viet- 
nam is  no  longer  possible.  Therefore, 
since  peace  must  come  through  negotia- 
tion, our  every  talent  and  resource  must 
be  tuned  to  the  requirements  of  the  nego- 
tiating process.  If  that  process  requires 
the  exercise  of  power,  it  must  be  forth- 
coming. Conversely,  if  circumstances  of 
the  moment  require  restraint,  then  we 
should  so  respond. 

To  anyone  who  knows  the  military 
plight  of  our  GI's  in  Vietnam,  the  pros- 
pect of  an  unconditional  bombing  halt 
without  a  quid  pro  quo  guarantee 
against  infiltration  is  unthinkable.  But 
rigid  and  doctrinaire  thinking  should  not 
foreclose  a  temporary,  unilateral  conces- 
sion which  might  produce  favorable  re- 
sults without  undue  risk.  In  any  event, 
concessions  should  not  become  commit- 
ments until  they  produce  quid  pro  quo 
concessions. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  negotia- 
tions, this  Nation  cannot  remain  com- 
mitted to  a  military  presence  in  South 
Vietnam.  Let  us  pride  ourselves  with  hav- 
ing stopped  a  takeover  of  that  country 
by  force,  but  let  us  not  assume  the  con- 
tinuing burden  of  providing  the  security 
which  the  South  Vietnamese  must  pro- 
vide for  themselves. 


REJECT  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  POLICE  FORCE 

A  gradual  and  planned  disengagement 
should  start  now,  with  a  goal  of  removing 
all  combatant  U.S.  forces  by  Christmas 
of  1969.  The  people  of  Southeast  Asia 
should  know  that  we  carmot  police  the 
area  in  perpetuity.  Additionally  our 
worldwide  military  commitments  should 
be  substantially  reduced. 

Such  goals  need  not  be  a  repetition  of 
the  arms  scrapping  which  led  to  World 
War  II,  and  the  military  lethargy  that 
gave  us  the  Korean  war. 

ACCEPT  THE  HOLE  OP  NATION  BUILDER 

Military  retrenchment  need  not  signal 
a  return  to  isolationism,  which  simply 
will  not  work  in  the  shrunken  world  of 
the  electronic,  jet,  and  space  age.  Rather, 
it  will  allow  us  to  emphasize  the  positive 
element  of  building  nations,  as  distin- 
guished from  destroying  them. 

On  August  9,  1966,  I  addressed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  subject 
of  "Our  Crumbling  Foreign  Policy"  and 
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made  several  positive  recommenda- 
tions. I  have  reviewed  those  proposals 
and  believe  them  to  be  still  sound  and 
practical. 

We  must  accept  the  reality  that  there 
cannot  be  an  American  solution  to  every 
world  problem. 

We  shoiild  reevaluate  International 
agreements  and  regional  agreements 
with  the  aim  of  strengthening  and  not 
dominating  them. 

We  should  preserve  and  strengthen 
the  United  Nations  as  a  social  action 
agency  and  international  forum. 

We  should  organize  a  Council  of  Free 
Nations  to  supplement  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  suggested  by  former  President 
Herbert  Hoover.  Such  a  council,  unlike 
the  United  Nations,  would  not  be  ham- 
strung In  dealing  with  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

Since  1966  a  new  and  exciting  tech- 
nique for  nation  building  has  come  to  my 
attention.  In  recent  years  great  progress 
has  been  made  In  education  for  par- 
ticipation in  multinational  communities. 
Recent-  international  education  confer- 
ences have  done  much  for  both  the 
underdeveloped  and  highly  developed  na- 
tions which  participated.  Education  for 
such  a  purpose  must  be  placed  alongside 
efforts  for  local.  State,  and  national 
development. 

ISLANDS  or  nrzDou 

In  1966  I  suggested  a  completely  neW 
approach  to  foreign  aid — whereby  we 
would  focus  our  aid  upon  selected  areas 
of  the  world  to  create  "islands  of  free- 
dom" surrounded  by  seas  of  communism. 

Citing  Berlin,  Japan,  and  Formosa  as 
examples  of  what  freedom  can  achieve  if 
assisted  in  an  effective  mumer,  I  said : 

Our  Islands  of  rreeclom.^nl(^  oil  spots, 
would  expand  outwardly  to  envelop  ever- 
IncreaAlng  areas  and  groups  of  people  who 
would  crave  a  taste  of  the  success  they  see 
at  the  center. 

I  would  add  one  thought  to  these  views 
expressed  in  1966.  Experience  has  shown 
that  loans  made  to  developing  countries 
by  international  organizations  instead  of 
by  the  United  States  alone  produce  better 
results.  This  trend  should  be  accelerated. 

And,  I  would  repeat  what  I  said  in 
1966: 

Money  and  force,  admittedly  useful  tools  In 
the  building  of  peace,  are  secondary  to  hu- 
man considerations.  And  any  foreign  policy 
which  does  not  recognize  this  fact  Is  doomed 
to  failure. 

II.  TO  PSOVIOC  FOR  THZ  COMMON  DSFCNSX 

A  vital  component  of  any  foreign  policy 
is  the  military  strength  to  insure  its  suc- 
cess. Too  little  strength  can  detract  from 
our  ability  to  concentrate  on  national 
goals,  while  too  much  can  drain  our  re- 
sources and  infringe  upon  our  ability  to 
achieve  those  goals. 

It  is  my  considered  belief  that  we  can 
maintain  a  satisfactory  level  of  strength 
with  substantially  lower  appropriations 
If  our  defense  goals  are  synchronized 
with  our  foreign  policy  objectives. 

If  we  are  not  to  be  the  world's  police 
force,  the  emphasis  in  recent  years  on 
mobile,  combat-ready  strike  forces  can 
be  reversed.  The  existence  of  such  a 
force  makes  it  too  easy  to  put  out  one 
more  brushflre  and  once  more  be  the 
cop  on  the  beat.  Our  experience  in  Viet- 


nam should  have  taught  ua  that  brush- 
fires  often  bum  out  of  control. 

Top  priority  must  t>e  assigned  to  keep- 
ing lines  of  communication  open.  Primar- 
ily, this  Is  the  job  of  the  XJ3.  Navy,  which, 
due  to  block  obsolescence  and  a  shortage 
of  first-line  ships.  Is  in  a  poor  state  of 
readiness.  We  must  once  again  have  a 
first-class  Navy. 

The  condition  of  our  merchant  ma- 
rine is  worse.  Modem  ships  compatible 
with  the  status  of  a  major  maritime 
power  need  to  be  built. 

We  should  candidly  recognize  that  this 
Nation  is  falling  behind  in  military  re- 
search tuid  development.  The  leadtlme 
between  research  and  production  Is  get- 
ting longer  and  longer,  making  the  risk 
of  an  undernourished  research  program 
greater  and  greater.  If  an  arms  race  de- 
velops, we  should  not  start  that  race  with 
a  knowledge  deficit  of  several  years.  We 
must  reduce  the  probability  that  some- 
how, someday,  an  aggressor  may  possess 
a  technological  death  grip  on  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

THS  DRAFT 

Currently  completed  studies  indicate 
that  an  all- professional  military  service 
is  possible  when  proper  career  incentives 
are  offered.  So  the  military  draft  should 
be  phased  out  as  a  career  military  serv- 
ice is  phased  in.  In  the  meantime  and 
until  it  is  abolished,  greater  certainty 
should  be  built  into  the  Selective  Service 
System.  A  system  which  calls  for  a  maxl- 
mum  exposure  of  a  registrant  for  a  fixed 
and  predictable  period,  after  which  he  is 
exempt,  is  workable. 

CUT  RKOTAPE REDUCE  COSTS 

The  costs  of  redtape  in  military  pro- 
curement are  astounding  to  the  student 
who  honestly  studies  the  system.  Ac- 
counting requirements,  renegotiation, 
and  unrealistic  sections  of  the  armed 
services  procurement  regulations  often 
increase  procurement  costs  and  do  not 
protect  taxpayers.  These  requirements 
are  causing  all  but  large  Government- 
dominated  Industry  and  inefScient  small 
producers  to  concentrate  on  commercial 
instead  of  defense  business.  The  end  re- 
sult will  certainly  be  higher  prices,  pre- 
mature standardization,  and  develop- 
mental atrophy. 

Revisions  in  our  military  priorities 
could  trim  our  normal  defense  budget 
by  20  percent  and  release  funds  for 
urgent  domestic  needs. 

ni.TO  PROMOTE  THE  GENERAL  WELFARX 

Poverty,  racial  unrest,  disrespect  for 
law  and  order,  and  the  blight  of  our 
cities,  alternate  in  the  American  con- 
science as  our  most  pressing  domestic 
problems  which  restrict  the  general  wel- 
fare. 

An  honest  probe  beneath  the  surface 
of  these  problems  immediately  reveals  a 
common  contaminating  factor.  Whether 
it  is  poverty,  a  racial  problem,  law  suid 
order  or  urban  blight,  it  almost  always 
involves  those  who  have  not  been  prop- 
erly educated. 

Over  3  million  Americans  are  Illiter- 
ate. The  high  school  dropout  rate  is  as 
high  as  60  percent  in  big  city  ghettos. 
Minority  group  children  are  2  years  be- 
hind others  when  they  start  school.  Adult 
education  programs  reach  less  than  3 


percent  of  thoee  who  have  had  less  than 
a  sixth  grade  education. 

These  truths,  plus  the  facts  that  earn- 
ing power  is  directly  proportionate  to 
educational  achievement  and  the  unem- 
ployment rate  is  inversely  proportionate, 
emphasize  that  our  most  urgent  domes- 
tic goal  must  be  the  improvement  of 
education  and  its  extension  to  every  seg- 
ment and  section  of  America. 

BETTSB  EDUCATION   FOR   MORE  PEOPLE 

Every  citizen  must  have  the  right  to 
be  educated  to  his  full  capacity. 

But  rights  always  involve  responsibill- 
ties.  So  it  follows  that  every  citizen  h&a 
the  obligation  to  exercise  that  right. 

If  we  can  rationalize  and  justify  im- 
posing a  military  obligation  on  a  young 
man  because  it  Is  in  the  national  interest, 
what  is  wrong  with  requiring  him  and 
his  sister  as  well  to  assume  an  educa- 
tional obligation  for  the  same  reason? 
If  some  States  can  constitutionally  re- 
quire school  attendance  to  a  certain  age, 
why  would  it  be  wrong  for  the  Federal 
Oovenmient  to  require  each  citizen  to 
be  educated  to  a  certain  fraction  of  his 
capability? 

Of  course,  there  will  be  the  problem 
of  the  child  who  becomes  a  dropout  to 
support  indigent  parents  or  for  other 
economic  reasons.  But  we  have  this 
problem  with  the  military  draft  and 
somehow  it  is  overcome. 

Minimum  wage  regulations,  union  re- 
quirements, and  child  labor  laws  would 
have  to  be  reviewed  and  administered 
with  Intelligence  and  flexibility  to  make 
work-study  programs  and  part-time  em- 
ployment of  students  feasible.  Subsidies 
may  be  required  but  they  can  be  justi- 
fied as  superior  to  welfare. 

This  is  not  an  administrative  impos- 
sibility. In  fact,  it  is  no  less  fesisible  than 
is  the  administration  of  selective  service. 
Though  it  may  be  engaging  in  fantasy, 
perhaps  when  the  great  day  comes  when 
we  eliminate  the  draft,  the  vast  machin- 
ery of  selective  service  can  l>e  directed 
to  administering  the  terms  of  a  "National 
Educational  Obligation  Act." 

Headstaqt  and  other  preschool  pro- 
grams have  proven  their  worth.  They 
deserve  increased  emphasis. 

Federal  assistance  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education  should  be  continued 
with  administrative  improvements  which 
would  consolidate  and  simplify  existing 
programs.  The  Federal  Government 
should  once  and  for  all  accept  its  obli- 
gation to  make  "in  lieu  of  tax"  payments 
to  federally  Impacted  local  school 
districts. 

Educational  content,  techniques,  and 
instructional  methodology  must  con- 
stantly change  to  be  relevant  to  modern 
national  goals  and  purposes.  So  it  fol- 
lows that  research  and  development  are 
as  essential  to  education  as  they  are  to 
industry  or  the  national  defense.  Our 
Government  must  plfice  more  emphasis 
upon  this  important  area. 

A  system  of  block  grants  to  local  dis- 
tricts should  replace  the  present  hodge- 
podge of  federally  controlled  programs. 
Such  grants  must  be  carefully  designed 
to  provide  equalization  as  t)etween  areas 
with  varying  abilities  to  pay  and  to  pre- 
sent the  maximum  incentive  for  invest- 
ment by  State  and  local  governments  in 
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improving  education.  Federal  funds  for 
education  should  Inspire  and  supplement 
local  spending,  not  discourage  and  re- 
place it. 

HIGHER   EDUCATION 

The  importance  to  a  Nation  of  a  vast 
and  expanding  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion cannot  be  overemphasized.  As  the 
Association  of  American  Universities  has 
put  it: 

The  growth  of  the  National  economy  de- 
pends Increasingly  upon  the  scientific  In- 
sights, the  technological  advances,  and  the 
educated  people  produced  In  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Higher  education  is  a  proper  Federal 
responsibility  and  a  means  should  be 
found  of  making  it  available  to  the 
masses  of  underprivileged  who  are  ca- 
pable of  profiting  from  it,  but  whose  fi- 
nancial resources  are  not  adequate  to 
purchase  it.  Student  aid  and  loan  pro- 
grams with  vigorous  recruiting  must  at- 
tract the  needy  and  disadvantaged  to 
higher  education. 

Stronger  and  more  consistent  Federal 
support  is  essential  to  increase  the  capa- 
bility of  higher  education  to  carry  out 
the  basic  research  so  essential  to  our  Na- 
tion's well-being  as  well  as  that  of  the 
world.  Safeguards  currently  available  to 
Insure  that  colleges  and  universities  do 
not  become  "research  factories"  which 
deny  undergraduates  a  reasonable  ex- 
posure to  outstanding  teachers  must  be 
maintained. 

As  a  final  goal  of  higher  education,  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  involve  the 
youth  of  our  Nation  as  junior  partners 
in  the  making  of  national  pohcy. 

Raised  in  an  age  of  permissiveness 
where  little  has  been  required  in  ex- 
change for  the  fruits  of  our  society,  young 
people  have  not  developed  a  sense  of 
closeness  or  involvement  with  policymak- 
ing. So  from  their  detached  and  imper- 
sonal points  of  view  they  see  only  what  Is 
wrong — a  war  they  do  not  believe  in.  so- 
cial injustices,  poverty,  and  corruption. 
As  a  result  they  revolt  at  being  a  nimi- 
ber,  a  statistic,  or  data  on  electronic  tape. 
They  revolt  because  they  do  not  feel  per- 
sonally Involved. 

I  do  not  advocate  that  decisionmaking 
be  turned  over  to  our  young  people  but 
I  do  say  that  a  means  must  be  found 
which  will  involve  them  as  apprentices 
and  make  them  part  of  the  process.  Con- 
gre.ssional  committees  and  executive 
agencies  could  solicit  consensus  position 
papers  on  national  issues  which  stem 
from  student-elected  forums.  Represent- 
atives of  such  groups  should  be  heard 
in  formal  hearings  and  on  national  study 
groups  and  commissions. 

The  most  articulate  and  knowledge- 
able generation  we  have  produced  must 
not  be  written  off  and  ignored  as  a  group 
of  spoiled  brats.  They  have  much  to  offer 
which  we  should  gratefully  solicit.  With- 
out doubt  some  of  what  they  offer  would 
find  its  way  into  public  policy. 

By  the  same  token  the  senior  citizens 
of  America  have  a  wealth  of  wisdom 
and  experience  to  offer.  Their  counsel 
and  help  must  also  be  solicited  and 
heeded. 

ADULT    AND    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 

Something  must  also  be  done  for 
youths  who  are  not  and  will  not  become 
associated  with  higher  education. 


A  massive  program  to  upgrade  human 
skills  and  Incresise  earning  power  Is  es- 
sential If  great  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion and  succeeding  generations  are  to 
escape  the  hopelessness  of  poverty. 

The  morass  of  proliferated  Federal 
programs  for  this  purpose  ought  to  be 
consolidated  and  wherever  possible,  ad- 
ministered by  the  responsible  and  trained 
people  in  our  educational  system. 

Private  enterprise  must  be  encouraged 
to  conduct  training  programs  in  coop- 
eration with  local  school  districts.  Such 
programs  should  be  job  oriented  to  avoid 
the  waste  of  training  a  person  for  a  job 
which  does  not  exist. 

The  Human  Investment  and  National 
Manpower  Acts,  which  I  have  introduced, 
serve  this  purpose  and  will  direct  the 
great  training  capability  of  private  en- 
terprise to  this  tremendous  task.  They 
should  be  passed  as  part  of  a  complete 
reorganization  and  streamlining  of  Fed- 
eral adult  and  vocational  training  pro- 
grams. 

JOBS    AND   POVERTY 

If  Income  is  a  reliable  measure  of  pov- 
erty, then  more  and  better  jobs  are  one 
important  way  out  of  poverty. 

Years  of  controlled  prosperity  have 
not  cracked  the  hard  core  of  poverty. 
Unemployment  remains  high  as  large 
numbers  of  people  sink  deeper  into 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  affluence.  Con- 
sumption and  demand  have  zoomed 
steadily  upward,  but  still  there  are  no 
jobs  for  the  hard  core  poor. 

Private  enterprise  must  again  be  en- 
couraged to  create  employment  oppor- 
tunity for  the  poor  through  private  in- 
vestment. The  time  has  come  when  the 
new  economics  must  be  moderated  with 
a  mix  of  the  economics  which  built  this 
Nation,  and  we  must  turn  away  from 
an  economy  overdominated  by  govern- 
ment. The  proposed  Human  Investment 
Act,  the  Opportunity  Crusade,  and  the 
National  Manpower  Act  are  trends  In 
this  direction. 

THE    POVERTY    PROGRAM 

Education  and  jobs,  both  important 
weapons  in  the  fight  against  poverty, 
will  miss  the  mark  unless  incentive  is 
stimulated,  work  habits  are  acquired,  and 
the  so-called  establishment  cares  enough 
to  encourage  the  poor  and  assist  them 
In  matching  skills  with  available  employ- 
ment. 

The  war  on  poverty  has  involved  the 
poor  and  has  created  local  awareness 
of  what  must  be  done,  and  in  that  sense 
it  has  been  successful. 

But  in  a  larger  sense  it  has  failed  mis- 
erably by  committing  the  mistake  of 
assuming  that  enough  money  will  solve 
any  problem.  Money  in  quantity  has  set 
off  a  power  struggle,  attracted  those  with 
political  or  self-serving  motivation,  and 
substituted  one  power  structure  after 
another,  each  of  which  became  so  im- 
mersed in  building  its  own  power  base 
that  it  forgot  its  basic  mission  of  help- 
ing the  poor.  Instead  of  unifying  our 
people,  the  program  has  divided  them 
Into  mutually  distrustful  camps. 

The  billions  spent  in  the  war  on  pov- 
erty should  be  redirected  largely  to  edu- 
cation and  training.  Grants  to  localities 
for  the  poverty  war  should  be  limited  to 
established  agencies  which  can  restore 
contact  between  the  poor  and  the  so- 


called  "establishment."  The  gap  in  our 
society — yes,  even  the  class  hatred  en- 
gendered by  the  war  on  poverty— must 
be  bridged.  Poverty  is  everybody's  prob- 
lem. 

IV.  TO  ESTABLISH  JUSTICE 

Today,  more  than  100  years  after  the 
Civil  War,  we  have  not  fully  eradicated 
the  shame  of  racial  discrimination  from 
our  national  scene.  But  in  recent  years, 
progress  toward  that  goal  has  been 
phenomenal.  Following  the  landmark 
school  desegregation  case  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1954,  Congress  acted  In 
1957.  1960,  1964,  1965,  and  again  in  1968 
to  pass  major  civil  rights  bills.  In  addi- 
tion, dozens  of  executive  orders  and  a 
continuous  succession  of  court  decisions 
have  accomplished  miracles  of  reform. 

Unfortunately,  an  illusion  has  devel- 
oped that  the  mere  passage  of  laws  will 
suddenly  provide  minorities  with  equal 
housing,  equal  opportunity,  and  equal 
economic  status.  False  hopes  are  gen- 
erated which  are  doomed,  for  practical 
reasons,  to  frustration  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

If  justice  is  to  prevail  and  past  wrongs 
against  minorities  are  to  be  atoned  for, 
we  must  concentrate  on  implementing 
laws  already  on  the  books  instead  of 
searching  for  new  ones  which  are  mere 
symbols,  and  not  solutions. 

LAW  AND  JUSTICX 

Human  rights  and  dignity  and  the 
fruits  of  human  labor  cannot  be  enjoyed 
except  under  the  protection  of  law  and 
justice. 

Police  and  law-enforcement  officers 
must  be  helped  by  providing  better  sala- 
ries, better  training,  improved  teclmiques 
and  research.  Our  courts  must  provide 
a  realistic  redefinition  of  the  proper  lim- 
its of  individual  rights  and  the  rights 
of  a  citizenry  in  general.  Lawlessness  can 
not  be  tolerated. 

But  in  the  final  analysis,  we  must 
recognize  that  the  seeds  of  lawlessness 
are  produced  from  the  roots  of  poverty, 
discrimination,  ignorance  and  blight — 
both  urban  and  rural.  An  attack  against 
these  problems  is  also  an  attack  against 
crime  and  lawlessness. 

V.    TO    INSURE   DOMESTIC   TRANQUILLITT 

To  improve  the  quality  of  American 
life  we  must  improve  education,  housing, 
job  training,  health  and  environmental 
facilities,  and  conservation. 

Homeownership  as  opposed  to  sub- 
sidized rentals  should  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  Americans  in  every  economic 
stratum.  Two  million  family  units  can  be 
constructed  annually  if  FNMA  and  FHA 
are  expanded,  interest  rates  kept  at  a 
reasonable  level,  and  the  supply  of  mort- 
gage money  increased. 

Greater  private  effort  to  eliminate 
slums  and  ghettos  is  urgently  needed.  If 
government  has  the  power  to  condemn  a 
building  as  not  fit  for  habitation,  it  has 
the  right  to  use  its  taxing  power  to  en- 
courage Improvements  of  slum  dwellings 
and  their  replacement.  Revolving  funds, 
guaranteed  loans,  joint  participation 
loans,  and  other  devices  can  infiuence 
greater  involvement  of  the  private  sector 
in  eliminating  slums. 

A  slum  exists  because  it  is  profitable  to 
somebody.  Eliminate  profit  or  point  the 
way  to  a  better  profit,  and  that  somebody 
will  clean  up  the  slum. 
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Herein  lies  an  Important  considera- 
tion In  curing  urban  blight.  If  the  Fed- 
eral grant  or  subsidy  Is  too  great,  a  pro- 
gram Is  qulcWy  diluted  to  the  point  where 
It  goes  to  seed.  Guaranteed  Federal  cost 
sharing  attracted  too  many  cities  to  lir- 
ban  renewal,  and  today  weeds  are  grow- 
ing In  block  after  \f\ock.  which  once  pro- 
vided housing  for  the  elderly  or  £M»om- 
modated  taxpaylng  small  businesses.  The 
Federal  model  cities  program  has  set  off 
a  grant  rush  to  Washington  which  will 
proliferate  the  program  In  small  but 
meaningless  droplets  over  too  wide  an 
area.  These  programs,  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  offers  so  much  which  Is 
so  thinly  spread,  fail  In  what  should  be 
their  principal  goal — to  Ignite  a  chain  re- 
action of  private  Investment  in  our  de- 
veloping cities. 

One  of  the  causes  of  our  urban  crisis 
is  the  mass  exodus  to  the  cities  of  rural 
people  displaced  by  mechanization  on 
corporate  farms  and  the  shift  away  from 
an  agrarian-type  national  economy. 
Thes»  people  have  their  religious,  family, 
and  historical  roots  In  the  country  and 
are  truly  not  happy  In  the  city.  Perhaps 
rural  renewal  or  rural  rehabilitation  can 
help  the  cities,  and  private  interests  can 
be  encouraged  to  Invest,  hire,  and  attract 
these  people,  whose  hearts  are  in  the 
country,  back  to  nxral  America. 

CONSERVATION 

It  Is  Ironic  that  as  a  society  grows,  im- 
proves, and  prospers.  It  becomes  Increas- 
ingly careless  about  preserving  the  great 
gifts  which  God  has  given  It.  Air  and 
water  are  polluted,  the  countryside  Is 
slashed  and  beaten  to  serve  the  material 
needs  of  man,  and  the  chance  for  future 
generations  to  enjoy  a  part  of  this  world 
as  God  created  It  disappears. 

Conservation  must  be  a  policy  which 
intelligently  weighs  and  resolves  the  ma- 
terial needs  of  society  against  the  extent 
to  which  nature  should  be  disrupted  to 
meet  those  needs.  Government  has 
not  accepted  this  responsibility  but  It 
should — before  it  is  too  late. 

TSANSPOBTATION 

FVom  Its  beginning,  our  Government 
has  been  the  principal  architect  of  the 
Nation's  transportation  systems.  Today 
we  need  new  and  Inspired  thinking  which 
looks  50  years  ahead  and  renounces  the 
old  and  tired  ways  of  building  things  that 
are  out  of  date  before  they  are  off  the 
drafting  boards. 

Freeways  are  becoming  elongated 
parking  lots  and  mere  connecting  links 
between  bottlenecks.  Obviously,  rapid 
underground  mass  transit  Is  the  answer. 

Such  a  transit  system  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Larry  Edwards,  a  former 
project  engineer  of  the  Polaris  program. 
It  involves  deep  tunnels  In  solid  rock  be- 
low lakes  and  rivers  In  which  motorless 
trains  will  travel  at  speeds  up  to  500  miles 
per  hour.  The  system  is  based  upon  sound 
scientific  principles  and  Mr.  Edwards  can 
answer  any  technical  doubt.  All  that  is 
required  to  fully  test  the  concept  Is  an 
appropriation  of  $10  million.  This  appro- 
priation should  be  one  of  our  first  orders 
of  business. 

Equally  Imaginative  thinking  must  be 
applied  to  air  traflQc  control  lest  the 
slaughter  of  the  airways  surpass  the 
mayhem  of  our  highways.  A  new  system 


of  airports  which  can  accommodate  pri- 
vate and  commercial  aircraft  in  separate 
patterns  Is  an  immediate  national  re- 
quirement and  should  be  paid  for  by 
users  In  direct  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  their  use.  Just  as  the  truck  owner  pays 
greater  highway  taxes,  so  should  the 
profitable  commercial  airline  pay  Its  just 
share.  Jet  fuel  and  aircraft  gasoline 
should  be  taxed.  These  and  other  rev- 
enues generated  by  aviation  belong  In  a 
special  trust  fund  devoted  exclusively  to 
making  air  travel  safer. 

Development  of  the  smog-free  electric 
or  power  cell  automobile  deserves  Gov- 
ernment encouragement,  as  do  our  mer- 
chant marine  and  our  system  of  roads 
and  waterways. 

Transportation  development  is  a  field 
where  Government  energy  is  not  only 
proper  but  Imperative. 

VI.  TO  rOBM  A  MORE  PERITCT  ITNION 

Admittedly  the  nuclear  space  age  re- 
quires more  of  central  government  than 
required  in  our  earlier  history.  But  some- 
how I  feel  we  have  made  the  mistake  of 
sometimes  assumlngf^too  quickly  that  the 
answer  to  every  human  problem  must 
come  from  a  central  government.  And 
in  so  doing,  we  have  failed  to  fully  utilize 
the  strength  and  Ingenuity  of  the  Amer- 
ican individual,  the  family  and  inter- 
mediate communities. 

A  return  to  a  proper  balance  between 
government  of  the  lesser  and  Intermedi- 
ate communities  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  one  of  our  greatest  national 
needs.  In  addition  we  need  a  more  rea- 
sonable division  of  pxartlcipatlon  between 
public  and  private  enterprise. 

Agricultural  price  supports  should  be 
abolished:  all  Industries,  except  those 
essential  to  the  national  Interest  and  In 
the  developmental  stage,  should  operate 
without  subsidy.  A  permanent  Hoover 
Commission  should  be  established  and 
the  Post  Office  Department  reorganized 
upon  sound  business  principles. 

A  true  separation  and  balance  of 
powers  among  the  executive,  judicial,  and 
legislative  branches  of  Government  must 
be  restored. 

Congress,  sometimes  unfairly  maligned 
as  laggard  and  Inefficient,  should  reas- 
sert Its  right  to  be  the  policymaking  arm 
of  Government.  Only  two  men  In  the 
Federal  executive  and  judiciary  are 
elected  by  the  people,  while  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  regularly  faces  the 
electorate.  If  we  are  to  have  democracy 
In  more  than  name  only,  then  those  who 
make  the  people's  policy  must  be  answer- 
able to  the  people. 

No  member  of  the  legislative  branch 
should  personally  handle  campaign 
funds,  and  all  details  of  campaign  financ- 
ing must  be  public  property.  Campaign 
expenditures  should  be  limited,  and  a 
reasonable  tax  deduction  for  campaign 
contributions  allowed. 

As  the  need  Is  shown.  Congress  should 
continuously  Improve  and  revise  Its 
existing  code  of  ethics,  improve  and 
streamline  Its  committee  structure,  and 
assume  Its  role  of  overseer.  A  nonpar- 
tisan constituent  service  staff  should  be 
organized  to  render  direct  services  to 
constituents  so  congressional  offices  can 
spend  more  time  at  their  primary  func- 
tion of  legislating.  Data  banks  and  com- 


puters should  be  utilized  so  knowledge  is 
as  accessible  to  the  Congress  as  to  the 
executive  branch. 

Congress  should  require  by  law  that 
except  under  unusual  and  specified  cir- 
cumstances each  year's  revenues  shall  at 
least  equal  the  year's  expenditures  A 
flexible  tax  factor  should  be  applied  to 
tax  returns  which  will  reflect  the  Gov- 
emment's  most  recent  balance  sheet  by 
either  giving  the  taxpayer  a  credit  or 
Imposing  an  added  tax.  No  system  could 
guarantee  a  Congress  more  responsive  to 
the  people. 

Lastly,  It  is  important  that  President 
Hoover's  Idea  for  a  National  Resources 
Planning  Board — later  revived  as  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  Commission  on  Na- 
tional Goals — be  continued  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  I  shall  offer  legislation  to  ac- 
complish this  because  I  believe  the  estab- 
lishment and  continuous  review  of  our 
long-range  goals,  with  their  steady  im- 
plementation, are  Imperative. 

These  improvements  and  a  continuing 
search  for  new  ones  could  Indeed  make 
this  a  more  perfect  union. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  I  have  outlined 
an  extensive  set  of  national  goals.  Can- 
didly, I  recognize  that  all  of  them  may 
not  be  realized  during  my  lifetime. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  fulfill 
the  trust  placed  In  us  as  elected  repre- 
sentatives, then  we  have  the  duty  to 
envision,  to  hope,  and  to  plan  for  this 
Nation's  future. 

Hopes,  aspirations,  plans,  and  energy 
are  the  raw  materials  of  progress  upon 
which  we  can  build  human  dignity  and 
a  better  America.  This  "blueprint  for 
progress"  represents  my  hopes,  my  as- 
pirations, and  my  plans.  To  Implement 
them,  I  pledge  you  and  the  American 
people  my  total  energy. 
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ICC   SHOULD  PROTECT  RAIL 
PASSENGER  SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  congres- 
sional district  and  in  particular,  the  city 
of  Seattle,  is  the  western  terminus  of 
two  great  railroads — the  Great  Northern 
and  the  Northern  Pacific.  Each  of  these 
railroads  provides  daily  superior  Pull- 
man and  coach  passenger  service  to  and 
from  Chicago  and  intedmedlary  stops. 
These  trains  are  the  famous  Empire 
Builder  and  the  Northcoast  Limited.  The 
Pacific  Northwest  is  fortunate,  too.  to 
have  the  Union  Pacific's  City  of  Port- 
land. I  know  of  no  finer  trains  anywhere. 
I  know,  because  I  ride  these  trains  regu- 
larly. 

Recently  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  began  a  study  of  the  need 
for  rail  passenger  service  and  Its  seems 
Inconceivable  to  me  that  there  can  be 
any  finding  except  that  it  Is  essential  to 
the  public  Interest.  With  our  growth  of 
population  and  the  problems  and  con- 
gestion of  major  airports,  it  cannot  find 
otherwise. 

I  hope  next  year  the  Congress  will  act 
to  assure  authority  to  the  ICC  to  require 
adequate  pctssenger  service. 


Meanwhile,  certain  railroads  like  the 
Southern  Pacific  took  the  position  that 
they  have  no  obligation  to  furnish  pas- 
senger transportation  and  are  proceeding 
to  discontinue  and  discourage  any  service 
at  all.  It  is  essential  for  the  ICC  and  the 
Congress  to  act. 

What  Is  happening  Is  obvious,  when 
one  train  is  discontinued  it  ceases  to  be 
a  feeder  for  other  trains.  For  example, 
curtailment  of  passenger  service  by  the 
Penn-Central  between  New  York  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Chicago,  or  the 
scheduling  of  arrivals  so  as  not  to  con- 
nect with  other  departing  trains  cuts  into 
the  through  passenger  travel.  Sometimes 
I  think  there  is  a  conspiracy  to  discour- 
age travel  by  train,  so  as  to  justify  cut- 
ting out  service. 

Let  me  cite  cases  such  as  when  the 
New  York-Chicago's  20th  Century  Lim- 
ited was  discontinued,  or  when  the 
Broadway  Umlted  and  General  were  cut 
back. 

I  had  one  experience  which  demon- 
strates what  is  going  on.  I  called  the 
Southern  Pacific  thinking  I  would  travel 
on  the  Cascade  from  Seattle  to  Oakland 
and  then  take  the  California  Zephyr  up 
the  beautiful  Feather  River  canyon  and 
on  to  Chicago.  What  did  I  discover? 
There  was  a  5-mlnute  connection  with 
a  change  in  stations  required  and  no 
holding  the  train  for  through  passen- 
gers. You  can  bet  I  did  not  go  that  way. 
Another  device  to  discourage  passen- 
ger business  Is  the  elimination  of  com- 
missions to  travel  agents  on  long-haul 
passenger  business. 

As  I  say.  Congress  must  step  in.  The 
railroads,  it  appears  to  me,  are  juggling 
figures  to  make  their  losses  on  passen- 
ger trains  bigger.  For  example,  the  haul- 
ing of  mall,  I  am  told,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  fast  freight  trains,  so  this  rev- 
enue is  no  longer  credited  to  the  passen- 
ger end  of  the  business. 

Of  course,  I  have  a  special  interest  in 
the  Southern  Pacific  continuing  the  Cas- 
cade as  a  vital  link  and  feeder  service 
between  the  Great  Northern,  the  North- 
em  Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific  and  other 
lines.  But,  there  are  similar  situations 
which  must  get  the  surveillance  of  Con- 
gress, and  then  legislation  must  be 
passed  to  assure  that  the  Nation's  rail- 
roads provide  service  vital  to  the  public 
Interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  urging  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce to  act.  It  has  had  a  very  heavy 
schedule  I  know,  but  next  January  it 
must  give  high  priority  to  this  trans- 
portation crisis.  Otherwise,  the  end  can 
only  lead  to  nationalization  of  our  rail- 
road system.  And,  that  would  be  a  sad 
day  in  the  history  of  America. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  one 
of  the  greatest  paper  offenders  in  the 
Federal  Government.  Recently  one  of  my 
constituents  received  11  "crop  report" 
forms  all  from  the  same  place  demand- 
ing completion  and  return  to  the  same 
place.  This  proliferation  of  forms  sought 
essentially  the  same  Information. 

A  casual  glance,  or  a  thorough  reading, 
of  the  questions  shows  that  the  whole 
project  is  pure  makework  for  thousands 
of  bureaucrats  and  an  enormous  burden 
and  inconvenience  upon  thousands  of 
farmers  during  their  busiest  season. 

It  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  obtain 
this  Information — if  it  is  of  any  value  to 
anyone — all  at  one  time  in  one  simple 
form  instead  of  piecemeal  every  8  or  9 
days. 

Most  of  the  questions  are  inapplicable 
or  not  within  the  ken  of  the  recipient. 
The  applicable  questions  are  usually  re- 
iterations of  previous  inquiries. 

If  the  answers  are  tabulated  or  fed  into 
data  processing  machines,  we  are  In 
double  trouble  because  the  Federal  data 
banks  are  being  filled  with  useless  gar- 
bage— duplicative  answers  to  inane  and 
Inapplicable  questions. 

The  waste  of  electronic  data  processing 
facilities  and  data  bank  capacity  is  more 
sophisticated  and  concealed  than  the 
waste  of  paper  and  paper  shufflers,  and 
it  Is  therefore  many  times  more  extrav- 
agant. 

The  reduction  of  paper  work  would  be 
a  simple,  easy  and  effective  way  to  econ- 
omize the  time  and  effort  of  Goverrmient 
personnel  and  to  reduce  waste  of  Federal 
funds. 


PAPER  WASTE  IN  THE  AGRICUL- 
TURE DEPARTMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gov- 
ernment probably  spends  $2  billion  a  year 
on  paper  alone.  Thousands  of  employees 
are  required  to  imprint,  fill  in.  shufQe 
and  sort,  mail,  file  and  destroy  these 
enormous  mountains  of  paper  and  forms. 


REPRESENTATIVE  SAYLOR  CLEARS 
THE  CLARION  RIVER  ISSUE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
occasion  to  make  a  forthright  state- 
ment to  clear  the  issues  in  a  controversy 
concerning  the  future  of  the  Clarion 
River  In  my  congressional  district.  I  also 
take  this  opportimity  to  respond  to  my 
would-be  critics  who  have  publicly  made 
charges  alleging  that  I  have  In  the  course 
of  my  congressional  responsibilities  ad- 
versely affected  the  future  of  the  Clarion 
River. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  the  Clarion 
River  should  remain  a  f  ree-fiowing  scenic 
river  from  Ridgway,  Pa.,  to  Its  confluence 
with  the  AUegheny  River,  nor  whether 
It  should  be  harneesed  as  suggested  by 
the  Cori>s  of  Engineers  with  a  possible 
reservoir  site  near  St.  Petersburg,  Pa. 

The  issue  is  whether  the  Clarion  River 
should  be  the  subject  of-an  integrated 
study  by  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  cooperation  with  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  to  determine 
the  Clarion  River's  best  use. 

I  shall  set  out  in  detail  the  chronology 
of  events  which  have  precipitated  many 
uninformed  statements  and  press 
charges  concerning  the  Clarion  River. 

SCENIC    RIVERS   LEGISLATION 

In  June  1958,  Congress  established  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission,  on  which  I  was  privileged 


to  serve  as  a  member.  Our  Commission 
emphasized  that  adequate  opportunities 
for  water-based  outdoor  recreation  be 
accessible  to  all  Americans  and  made  cer- 
tain recommendations  which  should  be 
taken  to  meet  this  objective,  one  of  which 
stated  that  certain  rivers  be  preserved  in 
their  free-flowing  condition  and  natural 
setting. 

Later  In  1962,  the  President  approved 
a  policy  statement  concerning  the  use 
and  development  of  water  and  related 
land  resources  with  the  further  recom- 
mendation that  wild  river  areas  should 
be  maintained  and  used  for  recreational 
purposes. 

In  1963  a  coordinated  2-year  study  of 
some  650  rivers  of  the  United  States  was 
initiated  jointly  by  the  Departments  of 
Interior  and  Agriculture.  Among  those 
studied  was  the  Clarion  River  In  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  joint  study  culminated  in  the 
transmittal  of  Ein  executive  commxmica- 
tlon  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
dated  March  3.  1965,  proposing  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  national  wild  rivers 
system. 

A  bill  to  establish  a  national  wild  rivers 
system  was  introduced  that  month  and 
passed  the  Senate  on  January  19,  1966. 
An  amendment  offered  on  the  floor  by 
Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Jr.,  and  joined 
by  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  Included  the 
Clarion  River  in  its  provisions.  In  his 
remarks.  Senator  Clark  stated  he  had 
received  the  approval  and  endorsement 
of  Pennsylvania's  Secretary  of  Forests 
and  Waters,  Maurice  K.  Goddard,  for  the 
inclusion  of  the  Clarion  River. 

On  May  9,  1966,  I  Introduced  a  bill  to 
establish  a  national  scenic  rivers  system 
and  the  Clarion  River  was  Included  in 
the  study  category.  Congress  adjourned 
without  House  action  on  either  the  Sen- 
ate or  House  bill. 

ACTION    or    90TH    CONGRESS 

Shortly  after  the  90th  Congress  con- 
vened In  1967,  I  again  introduced  a  bill 
to  establish  a  national  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem. The  following  day  a  similar  pro- 
posal was  introduced  in  the  Senate.  Both 
included  the  Clarion  River  In  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I  first  heard  of  a  possible  dam  on  the 
Clarion  River  in  July  1967,  when  a  con- 
stituent requested  Information  on  cer- 
tain activity  in  the  area.  An  mqulry  with 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  revealed  that  any 
study  was  purely  in  a  preliminary  stage 
and  only  "generalized  information"  was 
available. 

On  February  19,  1968,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  on 
which  I  serve  as  the  ranking  member, 
announced  hearings  on  scenic  rivers 
legislation.  The  public  hearings  in  March 
1968,  includes  Secretary  Goddard's  testi- 
mony supporting  the  legislation,  ex- 
cerpts of  which  follow: 

Waterways  which  are  suitable  for  the 
Scenic  River  designation  have  been  Identi- 
fied, and  recognition  by  the  Congress  and  the 
Federal  Government  will  serve  as  an  added 
impetus  for  preservation  and  protection  of 
these  irreplaceable  resources.  .  .  . 

The  provision  In  the  bill:  for  States  and /or 
local  governments  to  administer  Scenic 
Rivers  if  they  meet,  the  minimum  criteria  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
is  particularly  appealing.  .  .  . 

It  appears  wholly  appropriate  and  Increas- 
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Ingly  evident  th*t  the  preeervatlon  of  theee 
unique  and  rare  stretches  of  our  great 
streama  and  rivers  are  aaaured. 

It  Is  recommended  that  approval  of  H  R. 
8418  be  given  as  expeditiously  as  possible  so 
that  the  present  river  basin  studies  and  de- 
UberattonB  on  reservoir  sites  and  free-flowing 
streams,  may  be  resolved. 

Subsequently.  I  was  advised  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  that  public  hearings 
would  be  held  on  June  18.  1968.  at  Knox. 
Pa.,  the  ultimate  purpose  of  which  was 
to  determine  the  possible  Inclusion  of  a 
reservoir  on  the  Clarion  River  In  a  com- 
prehensive report  and  study  as  directed 
under  the  Appalachla  Act.  Due  to  the 
press  of  business  on  the  House  floor.  I 
was  unable  to  be  present  on  the  weekday 
set.  I  did  suggest  an  alternative  date  but 
this  was  Ignored  by  the  Corps. 

On  June  27.  1968.  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  concluded 
Its  executive  consideration  of  legislation 
to  establish  a  national  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem which  included  the  Clarion  River 
and  She  bill  passed  the  House  on  Sep- 
tember 12.  1968.  A  compromise  has  been 
reached  with  the  Senate  and  the  measure 
will  soon  become  law. 

COMPHTHENSrV*    STUDY    T7NDER    TH* 
APPALACHIA    ACT 

Under  the  Appalachla  Act.  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  was  ordered  to  develop  a 
water  resource  plan  in  Appalachla  from 
southern  New  York,  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  central  West  Virginia.  The 
Clarion  River  site  Is  but  one  of  23 
similar  sites  under  discussion  affecting 
countless  commiuiities. 

My  experience  with  Corps  of  Engineers' 
proposals  in  the  past  shows  that  many 
projects  die  aborning  after  unnecessarily 
causing  wild  expectation  and  serious  con- 
sternation, disturbing  land  values,  and 
upsetting  community  planning.  Since 
there  is  no  assurance  that  a  Clarion  site 
will  be  selected,  the  Corps  should  have 
withheld  auinoimcement  at  least  until 
adequate  facts  had  been  ascertained. 

Instead,  the  Corps'  announcement  of 
the  project  by  Its  very  nature  and  sub- 
stantial cost  could  not  help  but  create 
great  excitement.  The  prospect  was 
packed  with  promise  for  an  area  that 
deserves  a  chance  at  economic  invlgora- 
tlon,  yet  there  are  many  issues  to  be 
resolved  before  any  proposal  of  such  vast 
dimension  can  become  a  reality. 

UNANSWERED    QUESTIONS 

Numerous  questions  must  be  thor- 
oughly evaluated  and  studied  to  bring  a 
degree  of  balance  smd  objectivity  into 
the  analysis.  These  are  Just  a  few  which 
must  be  answered  before  any  one  individ- 
ual can  determine  whether  such  a  proj- 
ect Is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  area 
Involved : 

First.  What  is  the  real  estimate  of  the 
project's  cost,  a  point  on  which  a  $100 
million  to  $200  million  figure  has  been 
bantered  about? 

Second.  Is  there  a  basis  for  the  Corps' 
estimate  of  $3  million  to  remove  acid 
mine  drainage  when  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Mines  believes  that  a 
minimum  of  $60  million  would  be  re- 
quired to  do  the  Job? 

Third.  Would  the  reservoir  as  a  rec- 
reational facility  and  an  Industrial  at- 
traction overcome  the  loss  of  9,500  acres 
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of  farms  and  woodlands  plus  loss  of  em- 
ployment In  otherwlac  developing  future 
coal  deposits,  oil  reserves,  and  timber? 

Fourth.  Would  two  or  three  smaller 
reservoirs  provide  equal  benefits  without 
destroying  so  much  land  area  and  inun- 
dating entire  communities? 

Fifth.  Would  It  be  practical  to  install 
hydroelectric  generating  facilities,  as  the 
Corps  recommends,  or  Is  the  electric 
utility  company  which  investigated  the 
damslte  correct  In  concluding  that  little 
or  no  energy  would  be  produced  during 
normal  fiow  and  that  power  facilities 
would  detract  from  rather  than  stimu- 
late economic  development? 

Sixth.  If  the  proposed  reservoir  Is  to 
be  designed  for  multipurpose  water  de- 
velopment, can  the  Corps  Rive  assurance 
that  future  recreational  benefits  will  not 
be  hampered  or  subjugated?  <  People  sur- 
rounding the  existing  projects  at  Cone- 
maugh.  near  Blalisvllle.  and  Mahoning, 
near  Dayton,  were  highly  optimistic  dur- 
ing initial  discussions  and  construction 
stages.  Not  one  original  recreational 
promise  has  been  fulfilled  by  the  Corps 
on  these  reservoir  projects  In  over  20 
years.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  and  other  matters 
should  be  given  more  than  casual  con- 
sideration before  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
sets  out  to  activate  public  enthusiasm  for 
Its  proposals.  To  excite  hope  and  promise 
without  specific  guarantees  is  uncon- 
scionable. 

Even  I— a  Member  of  Congress  and 
the  duly-elected  Representative  of  this 
district — am  unable  to  obtain  a  preview 
of  the  proposed  Corps  of  Engineers  re- 
port to  determine  what  It  contains.  As 
recent  as  September  16.  1968.  I  sent  the 
following  telegram  to  the  District  Eln- 
crineer  at  Pittsburgh: 

Please  advise  current  status  of  report  on 
your  study  under  Appalachla  Water  Resource 
Survey.  When  will  report  be  transmitted  from 
your  office  and  to  whom?  I  would  like  to 
obtain  a  copy. 

The  following  day.  Col.  Wayne  S. 
Nichols  sent  this  message: 

In  reply  to  your  telegram  of  September  16 
requesting  advice  re  status  of  otir  study  con- 
cerning Water  Resources  Appalachian  Region, 
this  office  recently  completed  a  Water  Re- 
sources Study  and  submitted  same  in  draft 
form  to  our  Division  Office  in  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  for  review,  possible  revision  and  ulti- 
mate Inclusion  In  the  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  development  of  water  resources  In 
the  Appalachian  Region  to  be  prepared  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  as  a  component 
of  the  overall  Appalachian  Regional  Pro- 
gitun.  As  you  know,  the  Apptalachlan  Regional 
Development  Act  of  19«5  (Public  Law  89-4) 
requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  submit 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Plan  for 
the  Appalachian  ReQion  to  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  for  submission  to  the 
President  and  by  him  to  Congress  with  rec- 
ommendations not  later  than  December  31. 
1968.  It  U  believed  that  any  release  of  the 
material  prepared  by  this  office  would  be 
considered  premature  by  the  aforementioned 
authorities. 

I  repeat  the  District  Engineer's  state- 
ment: 

Any  release  of  the  material  prepared  by 
this  office  would  be  considered  premature. 

How  can  anyone  at  this  time  give  un- 
qualified support  to  such  a  vast  project 
without  knowing  Its  contents? 


If  the  Corps  recommends  the  Clarion 
Dam  for  study;  if  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  recommends  the  same  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress,  an  in -detail  feasi- 
bility study  must  be  completed  which 
may  take  several  years;  and  If  the  feasi- 
bility study  is  then  accepted,  it  must  still 
be  approved  by  the  Appalachla  Regional 
Commission,  the  President,  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  waiting  period  for  completion  of 
such  projects  is  long  enough  even  after 
final  approval.  They  must  be  authorized 
and  they  must  be  funded,  a  condition  of 
immense  proportion  at  a  time  when  both 
Federal  and  State  Governments  face  crit- 
ical budgetary  problems. 

Mr.  Siaeaker.  it  appears  to  me  from  this 
chronology  of  events  that  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  inclusion  of  the  Clarion 
River  In  a  national  system  of  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  is  abundantly  clear.  It 
should  also  be  emphasized  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  through  subterfuge 
raised  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  Clarion 
and  Jefferson  Counties  Into  believing 
that  there  exists  a  reality  of  immediate 
construction  of  a  huge  reservoir  in  the 
area  which  will  enhance  economic  de- 
velopment, control  and  abate  acid  mine 
drainage,  reclaim  strip-mined  areas, 
control  floods,  establish  water  quality, 
provide  recreation,  and  generate  hydro- 
electric power. 

At  the  same  time.  I  have  been  unduly 
accused  of  Impeding  the  economic  de- 
velopment and  future  progress  of  the 
area.  Let  me  say  that  I  have,  during  my 
public  career,  been  mistakenly  charged 
with  falsehoods  by  well-meaning  but  ex- 
tremely misinformed  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations. It  is  discouraging  for  the 
moment,  but  as  in  most  instances,  cooler 
heads  and  reason  prevail. 

coNcaiaeioNAL  RcspoNsniLrTY 
After  reviewing  all  the  evidence — in- 
cluding the  action  of  my  Pennsylvania 
colleagues  Senators  Clark  and  Scorr, 
the  testimony  from  the  State,  and  the 
fact  that  no  responsible  person  in  the 
State  or  Federal  Government  has  come 
forth  to  assure  that  the  report  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  on  the 
23  reservoir  sites,  including  the  Clarion. 
now  In  draft  form  and  subject  to  much 
revision,  will  recommend  a  better  use  of 
the  water  and  related  resources  of  the 
river — I  was  left  with  only  one  decision 
concerning  the  Clarion  River. 

That  decision.  Mr.  Speaker,  relates 
back  to  the  old  adage  which  my  con- 
stituents In  the  22d  Congressional  Dis- 
trict know  full  well — "A  bird  in  hand 
is  worth  two  In  the  bush." 

Since  the  study  proposed  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
Is  now  a  reality,  I  consider  it  better  to 
have  the  Clarion  River  Included  in  the 
provisions  of  that  act  rather  than  hope 
that  It  might  be  included  in  the  Corps' 
water  resources  development  survey. 

Because  of  the  time  factor,  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  the  Clarion  River 
is  among  those  which  could  become  a 
part  of  the  scenic  rivers  system.  Like  the 
reservoir  proposals,  it,  too.  cannot  be  de- 
cided for  some  time  to  come,  but — what- 
ever the  outcome  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' study — residents  of  the  area  can 
take  satisfaction  In  the  knowledge  that 
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roHKress    in  enacting  the  scenic  rivers  powered  to  determine  what  retirement  bene-  tempts    to    spread    fear    and    Insecurity 

MM    did  'not  deprive  the  Clarion  River  at.  'f  any.  yo"  "o^ld  receive  based  on  his  among  the  people. 

Sf   an   opportunity    to   achieve   the   na-  determination  of  yourneed.  


tlonal  promineiice  it  so  richly  deserves. 


DO  NOT  BE  MISLED 


ESTABLISHING  A  NATIONAL 
"SHUT-IN'S  DAY" 

Mr.    WATSON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent   to   extend   my   re- 


There  are  absolutely  no  bills  pending  or 
under  consideration.  Ball  said,  that  would 
provide  for  a  test  of  need  In  the  social  secu- 
rity program  or  that  would  give  discretion  to 
administrators  In  determining  the  amount 
The   SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Under     of  benefits.  .,..».,  ^ 

nrevlous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle-        The  Ay*"  "'"K'^B  ?««?'«  ^°  \'"**«  "  ^^"^     marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
L;;  from  New  York  IMr.  ADDABBO]    is     ^u^^-Hn  fL^Sl^sTnd  o4c^^%'he'^o^mlt!     include  extraneous  matter, 
recognized  for  15  minutes.  sloner  said.  Some  have  been  posted  on  pub- 

Mr.      ADDABBO.      Mr.     Speaker,      a     j,g  bulletin  boards  and  some  have  beep  given 
planned  scare  csmipalgn  has  been  waged     out  in  the  streets  or  placed  tmder  wind- 
in    my    congressional    district,     and    In     shield  wipers  on  parking  lots, 
other  districts,   for   the   last   6   months,         Misled   by   the   false   information   In   the 


articles  have  appeared  in  factories, 
otBces,  and  have  been  distributed  on  the 
streets  and  in  public  parking  lots,  alleg- 
ing that  a  bill  before  Congress  would 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 

arid  I  wish  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  flyers,  thousands  of  people  have  written  to  ^m  sponsoring  a  resolution  comparable 
nf  mv  colleagues  for  their  protection  their  senators  and  Congressmen,  commls-  ^  ^j^gt  introduced  by  our  colleague 
"and  information.   Notices,  leaflets,  and     ^'^e^^rof^he  flTer^tl^f^^rLTheteU^^     from  Massachusett^sl Mrs.  Heckler]  to 

social  security  office  as  to  how  he  received 

It  so  that  Investigation  may  be  made  of  the 

source. 

He  noted  that  House  Bin  5710.  which  the 

convert  the  social  security  program  into     flyer  identifies  as  the  bin  before  Congress, 

a  welfare-type  program.  Most  of  these      never  would  have  done  any  of  the  things  

leaflets  allege  that  this  bill  has  already     described  in  the  flyer  and  that,  moreover,  that     president  to  issue  annually  a  proclama 
oassed  the  House.  ^'"  7^  "^^^'^T}^  ^Z^ft^.iTJTXlZ     ^ion  calling  public  attention  to  the  spe- 

'ThaJe  supported  the  social  security  ^^^^%^',  '^Te^^^l'  mn  S  cial  event,  which  would  be  designated 
program    since    coming    to   Congress    8     ^hlch  passed  the  Congress,  and  was  signed     "Shut-in's  Day.' 

years  ago,  and  I  supported  the  amend-      mto  law  by  President  Johnson  on  January  The  proclamation  would  request  offi- 

ments  of  1967  which  increased  benefits     2, 1968. 

This  Is  the  legislation.  Commissioner  Ball 
said,  that  Increased  the  social  security  hene- 
flts  of  the  nearly  24  million  people  on  the 
social  security  benefit  rolls  by  13  percent — 
that  made  over  300.000  additional  persons 
newly  eligible  for  payments — that  added 
new  Medicare  benefits — and  that  made  many 
other    significant    Improvements    in    social 


set  aside  the  last  Sunday  in  April  sis  a 
day  commemorating  all  persons  whose 
physical  disabilities  force  them  to  re- 
main at  home  or  in  hospitals  and 
institutions. 
This  resolution  would   authorize   the 


by  13  percent  and  expanded  coverage  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  citizens.  I 
would  never  stand  for  any  watering  down 
of  the  provisions  of  this  valued  program. 
and  resent  the  misrepresentations  which 
this  campaign  seeks  to  make. 
Confused  and  irate  constituents  con- 


clals  of  the  Government  to  display  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  on  all  Govern- 
ment buildings  during  the  day  and  urge 
the  American  people  to  remember  the 
sick  and  disabled  through  personal  vis- 
its, messages,  and  other  acts  of  kindness. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  return  of  thousands 
of  seriously  wounded  veterans  from  Viet- 


cemed  about  the  claims  made  in  this     security,  it  did  none  of  the  things  that  this     nam  dramaticrally  points  up  the  need  for 


campaign  have  written  to  me;  and  the     fiyer  attributes  to  House  Bill  5710. 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  IMr.  Mills], 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  has  provided  a  clear  refutation 


Mr.  Speaker,  without  a  doubt,  those 
who  still  spread  this  inimor  are  know- 


„,  ...  erroneous  5X,"h4  'sU=t    '^^^^'SS' l^l^^i^^^i:^^ 


is  as  follows : 
As  vou  know,  H.R.  5710.  which  was  Intro 


have  been  made.  My  public  pronounce- 
ments go  back  to  last  spring,  and  I  in- 


duced early  In  1967,  contained  the  Admin-  editorial  from  the  Long  Island 


Istratlon'E  proposed  amendments  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  Hearings  were  held  on  this 
legltlatlon  last  March  and  April.  Subsequent- 
ly, however,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  reported  out  a  clean  bill.  H.R.  12080. 
which  was  approved  on  January  2.  1968. 
as  Public  Law  90-248.  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967.  Consequently,  the  orig- 
inal Administration  bill.  H.R.  5710,  can  now 
be  considered  a  dead  bill,  since  It  was  su- 
perseded by  the  bill  that  was  enacted  Into 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  statement 
of  Chairman  Mills  and  many  pro- 
nouncements, this  scare  campaign  has 
continued.  The  Social  Security  Adminis- 
trator has  found  it  necessary  to  issue  a 


Press  of  April  15,  1968,  which  was 
prompted  by  my  press  release.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

Rumors  Die  Hard 
Last  year,  during  the  debate  over  revisions 
In    the    Social    Security    Law,    an    unsigned 
pamphlet  was  circulated  among  senior  citi- 
zens,  claiming   certain   amendments   would 
create    sweeping    changes    In    the    law.    It 
claimed   that  benefits  would   be  pegged   to 
need  and  the  administrator  would  have  au- 
thority   to    determine    the    amounts.    The 
pamphlet  has  surfaced  again  recently,  caus- 
ing a  fiurry  of  Inquiries  to  local  congressmen. 
Ever  since  Social  Security  became  law  more 
than  30  years  ago  It  has  been  a  target  of 
^  ^  „  .       ,  .  crackpots  and  rumor-mongers.  But,  as  Rep. 

statement  which  I  believe  should  go  a  Joseph  p.  Addabbo  of  Ozone  Park  pointed 
long  way  toward  clearing  up  any  misun-  out,  the  new  law  that  went  into  effect  m 
derstandlngs.  The  text  of  that  statement     February  conuins  no  such  amendments  and 


a  national  day  of  remembrance  for  the 
handicapped. 

Civic  and  religious  organizations  are 
actively  engaged  in  promoting  new  pro- 
grams to  encourage  the  practice  of 
friendship  for  the  sick  and  shut-ins; 
however,  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  added 
a  new  dimension  to  this  movement. 

With  nationwide  attention  focused  on 
a  special  day  of  remembrance  for 
afflicted  shut-ins.  I  believe  that  more 
people  will  become  involved  in  making 
life  easier  for  them  through  deeds  of 
charity. 

Too  often,  for  the  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans confined  to  a  wheelchair  or  bed. 
life  seems  to  be  laden  with  indifference. 
Sometimes  just  a  brief  visit  to  the  in- 
firm can  add  new  hope  to  their  lives, 
and  acts  of  kindness  can  help  to  allevi- 
ate human  suffering  and  bring  spiritual 
uplift  to  shut-ins  in  moments  of  stress 
and  futility.  Americans  are  not  a  callous 
people,  and  I  feel  that  they  would  re- 
spond overwhelmingly  in  behalf  of  a 
national  day  committed  to  the  less 
fortimate  among  them. 


follows 

I  Prom    Social    Security    News.    Social 

Security  Administration) 

Don't  Be  Misled 

Describing  as  a  hoax  the  contents  of  an 

anonymous  flyer  now  circulating  In  the  New 


none  are  even  dimly  contemplated.  These 
are  just  more  of  the  old  "scare  tactics,"  as 
Mr.  Addabbo  said,  and  should  be  Ignored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  this  prior  and 
public  knowledge,  this  erroneous  Infor- 
mation is  still,  to  this  date,  being  dis- 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 
Mr.  TuNNEY  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 


York  area.  Robert  M.  Ball.  Commissioner  of     semlnated     and.     therefore,     must     be     Fall)  ,  for  today,  and  the  balance  of  the 


Social  Security,  states  that  there  is  no  House 
Bill  5710  now  before  the  Congress,  as  the 
flyer  alleges. 


labeled  a  willful  lie  and  a  scandalous  week,  on  account  of  official  business  in 
attempt  to  promote  ungrounded  fear  the  38th  Congressional  District  of  the 
among  the  pe(«jle.  I  thank  the  people  of    State  of  California. 


.tJt^  ^Irl  !^"l^?^^'^m«°°hJrorTthI  my  district  who  have  brought  this  mat-        Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  fat  the  request  of 

CoSeiLr  would    do    What    the    flyer  ter  to  my  attention,  for  only  by  bringing  Mr.  Gerald  R  Ford)  ,  for  September  23 

threatens-'channel   the  money   you   have  these  matters  to  light  and  asking  ques-  through   September   30.   on   account  of 

paid  and  vrtii  pay  In  the  future  into  wei-  tions  and  not  believing  everything  we  business  concerning  the  Seventh  District 

fare  programs  with  the  Administrator  em-  read  can  we  stamp  out  that  which  at-  of  Ohio. 
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Mr.  Utt  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Okkalo 
R.  PoRD ) .  for  the  period  through  October 
15  or  adjournment  of  Congress,  which- 
ever is  earlier. 

Mr.  Matsumaoa  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McPall),  for  today  through  October  4. 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Ryan  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Pall). for  the  week  of  September  30.  on 
account  of  lllnesj. 


H.R.  17130.  An  act  to  amend  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1905. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  for  1  hour,  on  October 
1.  2,  or  3;  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Carter)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  GuBSER.  for  60  minutes,  today. 
.  Mr.'C^LLY.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Talcott.  for  2  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Saylor.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter :  > 

Mr.  Addabbo.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoGcs.  for  1  hour,  on  October  2. 


EXTENSIONS      OF      REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  wsis  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Carter)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  GuDE.  • 

Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  ScHADEBERc  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  QtTiLLEN  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Blackburn  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Battin. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cunningham. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Wolfe. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr.  PisHER  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Corman. 
Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Podell  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 
Mrs.  Gritfiths. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILUS   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles : 

S  119.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivera  System,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

S.  3048  An  act  to  amend  the  Food  SUmp 
Act  of  1904,  as  amended 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  September  27, 
1968  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

H.R.  1340.  An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  accept  donations  of 
land  for,  and  to  construct,  administer,  and 
maintain  an  extension  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  In  the  States  of  North  Carolina  and 
Oeorgla,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  17023.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commission,  corporations,  agencies, 
offlces.  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969.  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  accordingly 
I  at  2  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.».  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, October  1.  1968.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


port  of  the  opportunity  for  savings  in  pro- 
curement coets  by  Improved  procurement 
policies  and  procedures.  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Qovernment  Operations.  "" 

2341.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  substantial  benefits  available 
through  earlier  collection  of  mortgage  in- 
surance premiums.  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2242  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmlttint;  a 
report  on  the  need  to  Improve  management 
controls  over  ammunition  development.  De- 
partment of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2243.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  International  Travel 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  balance  of  payments  by  further 
promoUng  travel  to  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2244.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  copies  of  a  report  list- 
ing claims  settled  under  the  Military  Per- 
sonnel and  Civilian  Employees  Claims  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  for  fiscal  year  1968;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2245.  A  letter  from  the  national  president, 
Jewish  War  Veterans,  U.S.A.,  National  Me- 
morial, Inc.,  transmitting  the  annual  audit 
for  the  period  April  1,  1967,  to  March  31,  1968, 
pursuant  to  law;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2246.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  an  additional.  As- 
sistant Secretary  In  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2236.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel.  Department  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  Federal  Register's  repro- 
duction of  the  text  of  the  new  Manual  for 
Courts-Martial,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  10  use.  836(b);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2237.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil 
Defense,  Department  of  the  Army,  tnnsmlt- 
tlng  the  repKjrt  of  the  Federal  contributions 
program  for  equipment  and  facilities  for  the 
quarter  ending  June  30,  1968,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  201(1)  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2238.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil 
Defense,  Department  of  the  Army,  transmit- 
ting the  report  of  Federal  contributions  for 
personnel  and  administration  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section 205  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2239.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  on  the  financial  manage- 
ment, and  procurement  assistance  activities 
of  the  Administration  for  1967,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Small  Btislness  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

2240.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  September 
26,  1968.  the  following  bill  was  reported 
on  September  27.  1968: 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Intersute 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  7151.  A  bill  to 
amend  part  III  of  the  Interstate  Qommerce 
Act  to  provide  for  the  recording  of  trust 
agreements  and  other  evidences  of  equip- 
ment Indebtedness  of  water  carriers,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1932).  Referred  to  the  (Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
[Submitted  September  30,  1968\ 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture.  S. 
3736.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  ot 
Agriculture  to  sell  to  the  village  of  Central, 
State  of  New  Mexico,  certain  lands  adminis- 
tered by  him  formerly  part  of  the  Port  Bayard 
Military  Reservation.  N.  Mex.;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1933) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLiriELD :  Conunlttee  of  Conference. 
8.  698.  An  act  to  achieve  the  fullest  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  of  activities  among  the 
levels  of  government  In  order  to  Improve  the 
operation  of  our  federal  system  In  an  in- 
creasingly complex  society,  to  Improve  the 
administration  of  grants-in-aid  to  the  States,^ 
to  provide  for  periodic  congressional  review 
of  Federal  grants-in-aid,  to  permit  provision 
of  reimbursable  technical  services  to  State 
and  local  government,  to  establish  coordi- 
nated Intergovernmental  policy  and  admin- 
istration   of    development    assistance    pix)- 
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grams,  to  provide  for  the  acquisition,  use, 
and  disposition  of  land  within  urban  areas 
bv  Federal  agencies  In  confromlty  with  local 
government  programs,  to  establish  a  uniform 
relocation  assistance  policy,  to  establish  a 
uniform  land  acquisition  policy  for  Federal 
and  federally  aided  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1934).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 

H  R.  20083.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  national 
wildlife  refuge  in  the  South  San  Francisco 
Bay  area;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
M.irlne  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

H  R.  20084.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 24,  1935,  to  require  certain  contractors 
with  the  United  States  to  give  an  affidavit 
with  respect  to  payment  of  subcontractors; 
to  tiie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 

H  R  20085.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  so  as  to  reduce  from  6 
months  to  4  months  the  period  for  which 
daylight  saving  time  shall  be  In  effect;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By  Mr  MORRIS: 

H  R.  20086.  A  bill  to  equalize  civil  service 
retirement  annuities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H  R.  20087.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  rates  of 
disability  compensation  payable  to  veterans 
of  peacetime   and    wartime   service;    to   the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WATSON : 

H  J  Res.  1462.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  last  Sunday  In  April  of  each  year  as  Shut- 
In's  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

H.  Con.  Res.  837.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  fo  the  Congress  relating 
to  the  Nlgerla-Blafra  area:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  ADAMS : 

H.R.  20088.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Encama- 
cion  BrlUantes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  20088  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Morde- 
chal  Elbaum;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  20090.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David 
Hajblaum;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  20091.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Jakob 
Kohen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO : 

H.R.  20092  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesca  Finazzo  Mazzamuto  and  Antonlna  Maz- 
zamuto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20093    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Sassano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California : 

H  R.  20094.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Olivia  Castaneda-Estrada;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20095  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Isldro  C. 
Cautlvar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20096  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Slu  Fung 
Stella  Chan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  20097.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Brenda 
Obana  Esplrltu;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  20098.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pietro 
Gallldoro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20099.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sung  Ja 
Hyun;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  FINO: 

H.R  20100  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glusep- 
plna  Angeloti,  also  known  as  Glusepplna 
Angelotl  Dall'Agnul;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  20101.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enrico 
Bruschl.  Glovanna  Bruschl,  Lorena  Bruscht 
and  Antonella  Bruschl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20102.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bona- 
ventura  Dl  Lorenzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  20103.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Choon 
Ja  Lee;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20104.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ippolita 
Maffel:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20105.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Rlzzo.  Angela  Rlzzo,  Vlncenzo  Rlzzo  and 
Antonino  Rlzzo:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  20106.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domentco 
Trlmarchl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


Bv  Mr.  IRWIN : 

H.R.  20107.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stefanla 

Chaber;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20108.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Mara 

Dragobratovlc;    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEITH : 
H.R.  20109.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alberto 
Gomes    DePlna;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.R.  20110.  A   bin   for   the   relief   of   Greta 
Hall;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  20111.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  PoVnpnio 
da     Cunha;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  20112.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nella 
Isabel  da  Trlndade  Bettencourt  Dores;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20113.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Lima;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr  PODELL: 
HR.  20114  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Josef 
Shevlkl  his  wife  Sofia  Shevlkl  (Shwekl)  and 
their  two  minor  children  Sima  Shevlkl  and 
Aharon:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

BvMr.QUILLEN: 
HR  20115.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Jorge  Fuxa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

BvMrRESNICK: 
H.R.  20116    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anas- 
tasia    Koklnls;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

HR  20117.  A  bill  or  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Rossi:    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  201 18    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Patricia 
Anne  Duffy;  to  t^e  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R  20119.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  KU  Hann 
Kim:    to   the   Committee   on    the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr  SCHWEIKER : 
HR.  20120.  A    bill   for    the    relief    of   Vln- 
cenzo Domenlco  Lazzaro;  to  thu  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California : 
H.R.  20121.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Boluna;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

402.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Mr.  Ber.jamln  L.  Ehrllch.  Jollet.  111.  relative 
to  redress  of  grievances,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


SENATE— Monday,  September  30,  1968 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  September  24,  1968) 


The  Senate  met  in  executive  session 
at  10  a.m.,  on  the  expiration  of  the  re- 
cess, and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent pfo  tempore. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  D.D.,  pastor, 
Capitol  Hill  United  Methodist  Church, 
Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Dear  Heavenly  Father,  we  are  con- 
scious of  Your  presence  this  morning  as 
we  take  time  to  pray.  Pressures  of  duty 
and  demands  are  upon  us  daily.  There  is 
little  time  for  quietness,  meditation,  and 
prayer. 

Here  at  the  place  of  highest  govern- 
ment legislation,  we  are  witness  to  our 
Nation's  recognition  of  our  common  be- 
lief in  God  as  we  pause  for  this  moment 
of  prayer. 

CXIV 1810— Part  22 


We  give  thanks  for  the  different  reli- 
gions of  our  land.  Especially,  we  are 
grateful  for  the  great  truths  of  Judaism. 
During  these  holy  days  we  have  been 
again  reminded  of  these  truths.  We  are 
strengthened  by  them. 

Bless  this  Nation  under  God.  Guide 
and  Inspire  our  leaders.  Bless  this  world 
with  Thy  peace.  We  pray  in  tlie  Master's 
name.  Amen. 


SUPREME   COURT  OF   THE   UNITED 
STATES 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Abe  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States. 


O.nDER    FOR    ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
page  28570  of  the  Record  of  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 27,  1968,  is  a  statement  by  me 
which  would  indicate  that  we  would 
come  in  at  10  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning 
next.  If  I  made  that  statement.  I  was  in 
error. 

Therefore,  at  this  time,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  this  evening,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempwre.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  dlstin- 
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gulshed  majority  leader,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

LIMITATION    ON    STATTMKNTS    DUKINC    TRANSAC- 
TION   or    ROOTII«    MORNING    BtTSINRSS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  the  usual  request  that  during  the 
shank  of  this  afternoon,  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  as  in  legislative  session,  and 
that  statements  therein  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair).  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

CLOTUBK    MOTION 

Under  the  order  of  September  27,  1968. 
the  following  additional  Senators  have 
added  their  names  as  signers  of  the  clo- 
ture motion:  Vance  Hartkk.  Hugh  Scott, 
Clinton  P.  Anderson. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr.  President,  ever  since 
wire  service  teletypes  first  began  clatter- 
ing with  rumors  of  the  alleged  resigna- 
tion qX  Chief  Justice  Warren,  there  has 
been  unprecedented  national  Interest  in 
the  events  precipitated  by  the  pending 
nomination  of  Abe  Fortas  to  be  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  We  are  now 
engaged  in  the  motion  to  take  up  the 
final  Senate  debate  on  the  consequences 
of  these  recent  events.  It  Is  the  kind  of 
debate  which  will  always  spring  up.  full 
blown  and  full  of  fight,  whenever  there 
are  decisions  to  be  made  involving  the 
lives  and  ambitions  of  men  in  high 
places.  We  are,  as  the  Attorney  General 
remarked  on  the  first  day  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  hearings,  "talking  about 
the  three  highest  offices  in  the  United 
States — the  office  of  the  President,  the 
office  of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  high- 
est legislaUve  body,  the  US.  Senate." 

The  present  debate  In  the  Senate, 
which  has  been  consuming  Senators'  en- 
ergies and  demanding  the  attention  of 
the  Nation,  is  thus  borne  on  a  tide  of 
tremendous  historic  consequence.  The 
emotions  this  nomination  has  inflamed 
and  the  reason  It.  hopefully,  has  in- 
spired, will  require  the  thoughtful  atten- 
tion of  every  American  long  after  the 
final  curtain  of  silence  falls  on  this  ques- 
tion here  in  the  Senate. 

This  Senator  recalls  a  similar  sense  of 
drama  which  animated  a  debate  earlier 
in  this  session  of  Congress.  That  debate 
involved  questions  concerning  S  917. 
later  known  as  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  As 
Senators  may  recall,  that  debate  culmi- 
nated, for  all  practical  purposes,  in  the 
roUcall  on  May  21  on  an  amendment.  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  title  n  of 
the  bill  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  IMr.  TydingsI.  Title  II.  which 
the  Tydlngs  amendment  proposed  to 
strike,  related  to  admissibility  of  confes- 
sions, reviewability  of  admissions  in  evi- 
dence of  confessions,  reviewability  of  ad- 
missions In  evidence  of  confessions  in 
State  cases,  admissibility  in  evidence  of 
eyewitneses  testimony,  and  procedures  In 
obtaining  certain  writs  of  habeas  corpus. 
That  rollcall  was  the  catalytic  result  of 
a  direct  and  open  confrontation  between 
the  legislative  branch  of  this  Government 
and  its  executive  and  Judicial  branches. 
I  believe  that  the  historic  encounter  cul- 
minating In  the  rollcall  on  the  Tydlngs 
substitute  was  a  palpable  turning  point 


In  the  history  of  the  90th  Congress.  The 
present  controversy  concerning  the  con- 
flrmation  of  the  present  nominee,  an 
Imbloglio  unthinkable  a  year  ago.  is  per- 
haps a  direct  result  of  the  consequences 
of  that  vote  and  reflects  the  deep  concern 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  in  the  administration  of  justice  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  President.  i%  is  clear  that  any 
effort  to  reject  the  pending  nomination 
of  Associate  Justice  Abe  Portas  to  be  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  is 
fraught  with  historic  obstacles.  As  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  once  observed,  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  likely  to  reject  a  Presidential 
nomination  "where  there  were  not  spe- 
cial and  strong  reasons  for  the  refusal." 
It  seems  clear  to  me  that  those  of  us  who 
oppose  this  nomination  must  be  able  to 
demonstrate  those  "special  and  strong 
reasons"  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sen- 
ate: to  do  less  pettifogs  the  issue  and 
denigrates  coristltutlonal  duty. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  past  may  be 
instructive  of  the  present.  It  might  be 
wise  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  his- 
tory of  that  part  of  the  Constitution 
which  enables  both  the  President  and 
the  Senate  to  share  joint  responsibility 
for  the  confirmation  process. 

The  particular  article  of  the  Consti- 
tution with  which  we  are  dealing  today, 
article  n.  section  2.  clause  2.  provides 
that  the  President  shall  nominate  and. 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  appoint  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Simple  language  on  its 
face;  but  the  fact  Is  that  this  procedure 
was  the  subject  of  much  heated  contro- 
versy during  the  Federal  Convention.  As 
the  notes  taken  by  Robert  Yates,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention  Indicate: 

To  that  part  of  this  article  also,  which 
gives  the  President  a  right  to  nominate,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  appoint  all 
the  oflBcers.  civil  and  military  of  the  United 
States,  there  was  considerable  opposition.  It 
was  said  that  the  person  who  nominates  will 
always  In  reality  appoint,  and  that  this  was 
giving  the  President  a  power  and  Influence, 
which  together  with  the  other  powers  be- 
stowed upon  him.  would  place  him  above 
restraint  or  control.  In  fine,  it  was  urged, 
that  the  President  as  here  constituted,  was  a 
king  In  everything  but  name.  [Secret  Pro- 
ceedings and  Debates  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. 1821.  at  page  75.) 

This  same  concern  was  manifest  by 
anxious  citizens  of  the  new  Republic  sub- 
sequent to  the  promulgation  of  the  pro- 
posed Constitution.  Alexander  Hamilton 
sought  to  calm  this  apprehension  by 
showing  that  It  was  wiser  to  have  nomi- 
luitive  powers  confined  to  an  executive 
rather  than  dispersing  them  among  a 
larger  and  more  unwieldy  legislative  body 
where  nominees  might  refiect  the  "full 
display  of  all  the  private  and  party  lik- 
ings and  dislikes,  partialities  and  antip- 
athies, attachments  and  animosities, 
which  are  felt  by  those  who  compose  the 
assembly."  The  President,  thought  Ham- 
ilton, "will  have  fewer  personal  attach- 
ments to  gratify  than  a  body  of  men, 
who  may  each  be  supposed  to  have  an 
equal  number,  and  will  be  so  much  less 
liable  to  be  mislead  by  the  sentiments  of 
friendsliip  and  affection." 

We  are  about  to  test  Hamilton's  dis- 
arming observation  with  bipartisan  ef- 
fort. This  same  effort  will  also  determine 
whether  in  effect  the  person  who  "nomi- 


nates will  always  in  reality  appoint" 
those  designated  for  certain  public  of- 
fices. This  willingness  to  test  the  pro- 
priety of  certain  Presidential  nomina- 
tions requiring  Senate  confirmation  is 
perhaps  best  summarized  by  the  com- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  prior  to 
the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  confirm  ilie 
appointment  of  Lewis  Strauss  as  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce: 

I  do  not  think  anyone  Is  anointed  simply 
because  he  Is  appointed.  (Con.  Rec.  H6th 
Congress,  1st  Session,  p.  9982). 

I  know  there  is  some  confusion  in  the 
public  mind  regarding  the  necessity  for 
a  debate  here  in  the  Senate  on  issues 
Involving  the  wisdom  of  confirmation  of 
a  particular  political  nomination.  Some 
citizens  assume  that  such  a  nomination 
is  tantamount  to  appointment  to  the 
office,  and  there  Is  really  nothing  the 
Senate  can  or  should  do  about  it.  These 
people  fall  to  recognize,  of  course,  that 
the  ordinary  power  of  appointment  is 
confined  to  the  President  and  Senate 
Jointly,  and  that  each  body  must  exer- 
cise its  best  Judgment  independently  If 
constitutional  responsibility  is  to  be  ful- 
filled. 

Mr.  President,  the  din  of  debate  here 
in  the  Senate  loudly  proclaims  the  fact 
that  the  constitutional  duty  of  this  body 
will  be  properly  discharged  since  we  are 
writing  a  record  which  will  contain  the 
thoughts  and  arguments  concerning  the 
wisdom  of  the  pending  nomination. 
These  records  are  the  public  domain 
The  Senate's  role  in  the  appointment 
process  is  wen  to  public  scrutiny,  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  President's  role 
where  the  public  is  never  fully  advised 
concerning  deliberations  on  all  nomi- 
nees' qualifications  prior  to  the  submis- 
sion of  the  final  nomination  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Of  course,  the  restraining  infiuence  of 
the  Senate  In  the  appointment  process 
is  exceedingly  Important.  This  Influence 
was  the  subject  of  one  of  the  Federalist 
papers,  where  It  was  observed: 

To  what  purpose  than  require  co-operation 
of  the  Senate?  I  answer  that  the  necessity  of 
their  concurrence  would  have  a  powerful 
though  In  general  a  silent  operation.  It  would 
be  an  excellent  check  upon  a  spirit  of  favont- 
Ism  In  the  President,  and  would  tend  gre;itl> 
to  prevent  the  appointment  of  unfit  charac- 
ters from  state  prejudice,  from  family  con- 
nection, from  personal  attachment,  or  from 
a  view  to  popularity.  ...  It  will  readilv  be 
comprehended  that  a  man.  who  would  other- 
wise have  himself  the  sole  disposition  of  of- 
fices, would  be  governed  much  more  by  his 
private  Inclinations  and  Interests,  than  wiieii 
he  was  bound  to  submit  the  propriety  of  his 
choice  to  the  discussion  and  determination  of 
a  different  and  independent  body,  and  thai 
body  an  entire  branch  of  the  Legislature 
(The  Federalist.  No.  78,  Alexander  Hamilton  i 

Despite  the  sense  of  urgency  '.vhich 
eminates  from  the  White  House  with  re- 
gard to  this  nomination,  and  the  bleating 
impatience  of  some  of  the  country  s 
newspapers  who  excoriate  those  ques- 
tioning the  wisdom  of  elevating  this  As- 
sociate Justice  over  his  senior  brethren 
to  become  Chief  Justice,  there  does  ap- 
pear to  be  an  increasing  number  of  Sen- 
ators who  are  anxious  to  raise  thoughtful 
concern  about  the  propriety  of  the  pend- 
ing nomination.  Perhaps  this  willingness 
to  stand  up  against  whose  who  demand 
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instant  action  justifies  Hamilton's  ob- 
servation that  the  Independence  of  the 
Senate  insures  against  the  possibUlty  of 
successful  efforts  by  the  Executive  to  me 
undue  influence  to  obtain  confirmation  of 
nominations. 

Hamilton  stated: 

Though  It  might  be  allowable  to  suppose 
that  the  executive  might  occasionally  Influ- 
ence some  Individuals  In  the  Senate;  yet  the 
supposlUon  that  he  could  in  general  ptirchase 
the  integrity  of  the  whole  body  would  be 
forced  and  improbable.  A  man  disposed  to 
view  human  nature  as  It  Is.  without  either 
flattering  Its  virtues  or  exaggerating  Its  vices, 
will  be  sufBclent  ground  of  confidence  In  the 
probity  of  the  Senate,  to  rest  satlsfled  not 
only  that  It  will  be  Impracticable  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  corrupt  or  seduce  a  majority  of  Its 
members:  but  that  the  necessity  of  Its  co- 
operation in  the  business  of  appointments 
will  be  a  considerable  and  salutory  restraint 
upon  the  conduct  of  that  magistrate. 

Recent  history  reflects  the  willingness 
of  certain  aggrieved  Senators  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  Constitution  when  they 
felt  compunction  to  resist  a  presidential 
appointment.  Note  the  language  In  the 
minority  report  filed  in  connection  with 
the  Strauss  nomination  back  In  1959: 

We  cannot  In  good  conscience  agree  with 
the  contention  frequently  advanced  .  .  . 
that  we  who  serve  In  (the  Senate)  should 
automatically  and  unquestlonlngly  give  our 
consent  to  every  nomination.  We  be- 
lieve .  .  .  that  It  (the  power  of  advice  and 
consent)  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  of  the 
checks  and  balances  which  have  contributed 
so  greatly  to  the  vitality  and  stability  of  our 
system  of  government.  When  serious  ques- 
tions are  raised  as  to  the  fitness  of  a  nomi- 
nee ..  .  we  feel  that  the  Senate  must  dis- 
charge Its  function  carefully  and  resolutely. 
The  performance  of  Its  duty  may  be  both 
distasteful  and  time  consuming  but  It  cannot 
be  shirked  on  either  ground.  (Congressional 
Record,  86th  Congress,  First  Session.  Page 
9984) 

The  Office  of  the  President,  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate—these three  great  Institutions  of  our 
Republic  have  precipitated  a  collision 
couise  with  history  now  occasioned  by 
this  debate.  None  of  us  here  can  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  central  issue  here  is  the 
great  admiration  and  respect  each  of  us 
has  for  these  offices.  These  offices  must 
constantly  inspire  the  greatest  admira- 
tion and  confidence  of  our  citizenry  lest 
their  importance  become  eroded  by  pub- 
lic derision  and  disrespect. 

I  am  constrained  to  interpolate  at  this 
point  that  there  Is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  situation  in  1959  concerning 
the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Strauss  as  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  the  nomination 
here.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  term  of 
office  which  would  have  been  created  by 
Mr.  Strauss'  confirmation  would  have 
been  terminated,  in  almost  any  event,  a 
little  more  than  a  year  later.  The  nomi- 
nation we  are  now  considering  Is  that  of 
appointing  a  man  to  a  position  for  a  life- 
time job. 

There  Is  no  opp>ortimity  here  for  the 
voters  to  exert  their  Influence  or  state 
any  reasons  why  they  think  he  should 
be  removed.  But  the  Strauss  nomination 
was  fought  by  a  minority  out  of  the  com- 
mittee with  vehemence  bordering  on 
viciousness  and  malice.  I  know  of  no 
nomination  which  has  been  fought  In  the 
Senate  since  I  came  here  with  all  of 
those  elements  present. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my 
high  regard  for  respect  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  because  I  recognize  the  great 
truth  contained  In  De  Tocqueville's  com- 
ment: 

The  peace,  prosperity,  and  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Union  are  vested  In  the  hands  of 
the  seven  Federal  Judges.  Without  them  the 
Constitution  would  be  a  dead  letter.  .  .  . 
Their  power  Is  enormous,  but  It  Is  the  power 
of  public  opinion.  They  are  all-powerful  as 
long  as  the  people  respect  the  law;  but  they 
would  be  Impotent  against  popular  neglect 
or  contempt  of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  nominee 
himself  has  been  somewhat  surprised  by 
the  tremendous  public  interest  displayed 
during  the  9  days  of  public  hearings 
devoted  to  the  question  of  his  nomi- 
nation. 

Of  course  the  public  is  interested.  And 
the  public's  Interest  transcends  any  con- 
sideration of  mere  respect  for  law  and 
order — that  ofttimes  overworked  phrase 
which  has  nonetheless  struck  a  vital 
chord  in  the  contemporary  public  con- 
science. Perhaps  we  should  be  reminded 
of  what  the  public  has  had  to  say  about 
the  Supreme  Court  today,  and  what  its 
overall  appraisal  is  of  the  way  the  Court 
has  been  performing.  A  Gallup  poll,  the 
latest  one,  I  believe.  Issued  July  9.  1968. 
helps  understand  the  public  concern 
about  this  question.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  this  poll,  entitled,  "The 
Oallup  Poll— High  Court  Gets  a  Low 
Rating"  l>e  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  July  10.  1968] 
The  Gallup  Poll — High  Court  Gets  a  Low 
Rating 
(By  George  Gallup) 
Princeton,  N.J..   July  9.— Favorable  atti- 
tudes toward  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  have 
declined  during  the  last  year,  as  Judged  by  a 
nationwide  Gallup  survey  Just  completed. 

Today,  unfavorable  feelings  toward  the 
High  Court  outweigh  favorable  sentiment 
by  a  3-2  ratio.  In  a  survey  reported  In  July, 
1967,  Americans  showed  feelings  toward  the 
Court — with  about  as  many  giving  It  "ex- 
cellent" or  "good"  marks  as  gave  It  "fair" 
or  "poor"  rating. 

Over  the  past  30  years  the  Gallup  Poll  has 
regularly  checked  on  the  public's  attitudes 
toward  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  branch  of 
government.  This  survey  was  not  designed 
to  gauge  public  reaction  to  the  recent  Ad- 
ministration appointments  of  Abe  Fortas 
and  Homer  Thomberry  to  the  Court. 

This  Is  a  question  put  to  a  representative 
national  sample  of  1534  adults  the  last 
weekend  In  June: 

•■In  general,  ivhat  kind  of  rating  would  yov. 
give  the  Supreme  Court — excellent,  good, 
fair  or  poor?" 

|ln  percenti 


the  Court  an  unfavorable  rating)  while 
Democrats  are  about  evenly  divided  between 
favorable  and  unfavorable  ratings. 

Persons  with  college  training  are  more  In- 
clined to  give  the  Coiu-t  a  favorable  rating 
than  those  with  less  formal  education.  Still, 
college-trained  persons  are  evenly  divided  In 
their    evaluation    of    the    Court. 

Southerners  are  more  critical  of  the  Court 
than  are  residents  of  other  regions.  About 
half  of  young  adults,  those  In  their  twenties, 
give  the  Court  either  an  "excellent"  or  "good" 
rating,  while  older  persons  tend  to  be  less 
favorably  disposed  toward  the  Court. 

Following  are  the  resulte  by  major  groups 
In  the  population: 


Latest         July  1967 


Excellent. |  \l 

Good ^ ^ 

Totol.  lavorabte 36 « 

Fair -  32  29 

Poor-    f^ ^ 

Total,  unfavorable M  <6 

No  opinion '1  ^ 

A  person's  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
iB  closely  related  to  how  he  identifies  himself 
politically.  Rank-and-file  Republicans  are 
most  critical  of  the  Court  (60  percent  gave 


II n  percenti 


Excel- 
lent 


Good        Fair 


Poor         No 
opinion 


NatioMi 8  28  32  Zl  H 

Republicans 7  21  35  25  12 

Democrats  10  32  30  17  U 

Independents 7  29  32  24  8 

College 14  34  27  21  4 

High  school  6  29  35  20  10 

Grade  school  ....  6  21  31  23  9 

East    11  32  31  16  10 

Midwest 8  31  29  17  15 

South 5  18  35  31  U 

West 9  31  33  19  8 

21  to  29  years....  11  37  32  12  8 

30  to  49  years....  9  31  31  18  1 

50  and  older.     ..  6  19  32  29  14 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  lest  we 
yield  too  much  to  popular  opinion  here, 
I  think  It  might  be  wise  to  add  to  the 
body  of  my  remarks  today  what  certain 
State  and  Federal  judges  have  had  to  say 
about  the  Supreme  Court,  and  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  arti- 
cles be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  l.» 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  think  It 
is  significant  to  note  that  these  opinions 
were  expressed  in  October  of  1958  before 
the  present  nominee  was  a  member  of  the 
Court.  I  think  that  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  quite  able  to  judge  whether  these 
opinions  of  1958  still  represent  those  of 
State  and  Federal  judges  across  the  land 
today. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  that  one 
cannot  put  too  much  stock  in  opinion 
polls  such  as  these,  particularly  since  the 
entire  Supreme  Court  is  not  on  trial 
here :  only  the  merits  of  the  present  nom- 
inee are  now  in  question.  I  do  not  propose 
to  lose  sight  of  that  fact.  In  this  respect, 
the  Senate  is  on  trial  here,  not  the  Su- 
preme Court.  However,  the  way  in  which 
we  discharge  our  constitutional  responsi- 
bility under  article  II  may  in  large  meas- 
ure help  the  public  to  regain  some  of  the 
respect  for  the  institutions  of  govern- 
ment— a  respect  which  is  so  desperately 
needed  today.  I  cannot  agree  more  with 
De  Tocqueville's  observation  that  the 
Supreme  Court  is  "all  powerful  as  long 
as  people  respect  the  law ;  but  they  would 
be  impot?nt  against  popular  neglect  or 
contempt  of  the  law." 

Mr.  President,  our  duty  to  advise  and 
consent  to  the  Fortas  nomination  has 
not  been  materially  helped  by  the  ex- 
change of  letters  and  telegrams  between 
Chief  Justice  Warren  and  the  President 
which  have  precipitated  this  debate. 
Even  the  New  York  Times  of  Jime  30. 
1968.  characterized  this  exchange  as 
"calculated  vagueness,"  and  went  on  to 
observe: 
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Now  that  the  niceties  are  over.  It  Is  time 
tor  formalities.  The  President  ought  to  stop 
the  end  runners  on  Capitol  Hill  by  accepting 
the  Warren  retirement  without  opening  up 
an  escape  hatch  of  his  own  The  reasons  of 
age  the  Chief  Justice  gave  for  quitting  the 
bench  preclude  his  return  In  any  event. 

Mr.  President,  obviously,  the  reasons 
Mr  Warren  gave  for  quitting  the  bench 
will  not  preclude  his  return  to  the  bench 
as  Chief  Justice  during  the  October 
term. 

If  there  had  not  been  a  "calculated 
vagueness"  in  this  whole  question  of  Mr. 
Warren's  "retirement. "  perhaps  the  en- 
tire atmosphere  surrounding  the  Fortas 
nomination  might  have  been  consider- 
ably less  clouded  by  political  and  per- 
sonal overtones.  It  appears  passing 
strange  to  me  that  a  retirement,  based 
upon  the  clear  language  of  the  United 
States  Code,  by  one  so  versed  In  the  law. 
should  necessitate  two  explanatory  let- 
ters and  a  telegram  in  order  to  convey 
its  message.  It  is  even  more  unbeliev- 
able that  the  person  downtowTi  who  has. 
within  tRe  last  2  years  received  so  many 
of  these  requests  to  be  relieved  of  duty 
should  not  be  more  versed  in  accepting 
an  offer  to  retire.  But.  of  course,  the  fact 
is  that  these  letters  back  and  forth  did 
not  constitute  an  unequivocal  offer  or 
acceptance  to  retire  This  question  was 
deliberately  left  unclear  in  order  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  that  Mr.  Warren 
would  not  be  sitting  as  Chief  Justice  In 
the  event  Mr.  Fortas"  nomination  was 
not  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  consequence  of  all  this 
calculated  phraseology  bade  and  forth 
between  Mr.  Warren  and  President 
Johnson  raises  a  legitimate  question  of 
whether  or  not  there  is  at  present  an 
actual  vacancy  in  the  ofRce  of  the  Chief 
Justice.  No  one,  even  those  most  ardently 
supporting  the  nomination  of  Mr.  For- 
tas. has  suggested  that  Mr.  Warren  does 
not  have  the  authority  to  sit  as  Chief 
Justice  during  the  October  term  of  the 
Court. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  further  cloud 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  with  any  legal  soph- 
istry. I  think  this  issue  has  been  pretty 
well  discussed  already.  The  way  in  which 
the  iss'.;e  has  been  approached  in  other 
cases  may  be  instructive  as  to  the  pres- 
ent matter,  and  I  think  it  was  best  re- 
solved by  the  judge's  approach  taken  in 
Ham  V.  State  ex  rel  Blackman.  reported 
in  49  So.  1032.  at  page  1033.  wherein  it 
was  stated: 

It  has  been  often  held  that  the  words  "va- 
cancy" and  "vacant."  when  applied  to  an 
office  and  as  used  In  a  statute,  have  no  tech- 
nical meaning,  but  only  their  common  or 
popvilar  meaning.  These  words,  when  so  used, 
are  held  to  mean  empty,  unoccupied,  with- 
out an  Incumbent.  The  ofHce  Is  vacant  when- 
ever It  Is  unoccupied  by  a  legally  qualified 
Incumbent  who  has  a  lawful  right  to  con- 
tinue therein  until  the  happening  of  some 
future  event.  Sanders  v.  Blackmore.  104  Mo. 
340.  15  S.W.  9«0;  SWte  v.  Bemenderfer.  96 
Ind.  374;  People  V.  Henderson.  4  Wyo.  535. 
35Pac.  517.23  LRA  751. 

I  subscribe  to  this  commonsense  ap- 
proach to  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
a  bona  fide  vacancy  presently  exists  in 


the  Office  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  Let  me  for  the  moment 
apply  this  approach  to  the  pending  con- 
troversy on  this  point.  On  June  13,  1968, 
Chief  Justice  Warren.  In  the  pertinent 
portion  of  his  first  effort  to  resign, 
stated : 

I  advise  you  of  my  Intention  to  retire  effec- 
tive at  your  pleasure. 

The  effect  of  such  a  statement  cer- 
tainly did  not  effect  an  Immediate  resig- 
nation, for,  as  Is  pointed  out  in  67  C.JS. 
section  57.  at  page  225. 

Resignation  of  an  office  Is  the  act  of  giving 
It  up;  the  act  of  an  officer  by  which  he  de- 
clines his  office  and  renounces  the  further 
right  to  use  It. 

Mr.  Warren's  second  letter,  undated, 
but  presumably  written  the  same  day, 
that  is  June  13.  advanced  that  the 
reason  for  his  desire  to  retire  was  based 
"solely  because  of  age,"  presumably  to 
take  advantage  of  the  emoluments  pro- 
vided by  28  United  SUtes  Code  371  <b>. 
Again,  nothing  magical  resulted  from 
this  letter  which  would  effect  a  bona  fide 
retirement. 

Thirteen  days  later,  and  8  days  after 
rumors  of  Mr.  Warren's  resignation  were 
hitting  the  wire  services,  the  President 
responded,  on  June  26.  by  sUtlng  In 
pertinent  portion: 

with  your  agreement.  I  will  accept  your 
decision  to  retire  effective  at  such  time  as  a 
successor  is  qualified. 

Now.  the  recognized  law  on  this 
question  states: 

A  statement  by  an  officer  that  he  con- 
templates a  resignation,  or  that  his  state- 
ment may  be  regarded  as  a  resignation  on  a 
certain  contingency  which  does  not  occur  Is 
without  effect    67  CJ.S.  Sec    55.  p    227 

In  Other  words.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  no  vacancy  In  the  Office  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  until  a  succes- 
sor to  Mr.  Warren  has  been  duly  quali- 
fied: and  until  that  time  Mr.  Warren 
is  the  only  legally  qualified  person  in  the 
country  who  has  the  lawful  right  to  sit 
as  the  Chief  Justice.  We  are  thus  m  the 
position  of  recognizing  that  old  maxim 
that  two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same 
place  at  the  same  time.  And  we  are  In 
this  awkward  position  simply  because  of 
the  calculated  vagueness"  which  has 
marred  this  nominative  process  of  Mr. 
Fortas  from  the  very  beginning. 

Despite  the  reasons  which  have  been 
advanced  that  "we  must  always  have  a 
Chief  Justice."  I  cannot  see  why  recourse 
carmot  be  made  to  the  existing  provisions 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  allow  an 
Acting  Chief  Justice  to  dispense  the 
functions  of  the  office  until  such  time  as 
a  successor  to  Mr.  Warren  has  been  duly 
qualified.  In  this  regard.  I  should  like  to 
direct  the  attention  of  Senators  to  28 
U.S.C.  3.  which  provides: 

Whenever  the  Chief  Justice  Is  unable  to 
F>erform  the  duties  of  his  office  or  the  office 
Is  vacant,  his  powers  and  duties  shall  de- 
volve upon  the  Associate  Justice  next  in 
precedence  who  is  able  to  act,  until  such  dis- 
ability Is  removed  or  another  Chief  Justice 
Is  appointed  and  duly  quallfled. 

Recourse  to  this  existing  provision  of 
the  Code  would  merely  require  an  un- 


equivocal resignation  by  Mr.  Warren,  and 
an  unequivocal  acceptance  of  such  re.sig- 
natlon  by  Mr.  Johnson.  This  procedure 
seems  simple  enough  to  me.  and  would  be 
purely  reasonable  unless,  of  course,  there 
are  political  and  personal  cDnslderatlons 
surrounding  this  nomination  and  re.sig- 
nation  which  lurk  below  the  surface  of 
appearance.  I  suspect  the  latter;  and  I 
suspect  that  every  American  is  equally 
aware  that  politics  rather  than  age  i.^ 
what  motivated  this  alleged  resignation. 
It  is  a  pity,  perhaps,  that  28  United  States 
Code  371 1 bi  emoluments  do  not  recou- 
nlze  politics  as  a  reason  for  retirement 
or  resignation  rather  than  limiting  such 
a  possibility  solely  to  age. 

In  the  meantime.  Mr.  Warren  has 
stated  in  a  press  conference  that  he  will 
stay  on  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  if  the  Senate  does  not  confinn  Aba 
Portas  as  his  successor. 

I  want  to  read  that  again:  in  the 
meantime.  Mr.  Warren  has  stated  in  a 
press  conference  that  he  will  stay  on  a.s 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  If  the 
Senate  does  not  confirm  Abe  Fortas  as 
his  successor. 

Such  a  statement  merely  serves  to 
dramatize  the  fact  that  there  is  no  bona 
fide  vacancy  requiring  Senate  action  at 
this  time:  it  also  dramatizes  Mr.  War- 
ren's feeling  that  either  the  Senate  move 
in  the  direction  he  and  Mr.  Johnson 
want  us  to  or  he  will  stay  orr  the  Court 
and  continue  to  hand  down  opinions 
which  have  caused  many  of  us  here  in 
the  Senate  so  much  concern. 

I  must  say  that  the  position  the  Chief 
Justice  has  taken  In  this  matter— in 
effect  dictating  to  the  Senate  that  one 
man.  Abe  Fortas,  shall  take  his  place, 
and  no  other — is  extremely  offensive  to 
my  sense  of  justice:  it  Is  extremely  offen- 
sive to  my  sense  of  the  law.  and  it  i.s 
extremely  offensive  to  my  oath  of  office 
as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  presuming,  without  ad- 
mitting, that  this  question  of  vacancy  i.-> 
no  Impediment  to  confirmation  of  the 
present  nominee  at  this  time,  we  must 
move  from  an  examination  of  the  resig- 
nation portfolio  to  delineate  some  of  the 
areas  of  concern  about  the  propriety  of 
the  Senate's  confirmation  of  this  presi- 
dential nomination. 

Let  me.  therefore,  direct  the  balance 
of  my  remarks  to  the  questions  raised 
by  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas 
to  assume  the  center  seat  of  the  High 
Court  and  the  seat  at  the  end  of  the 
conference  table  around  which  the  deci- 
sions of  the  court  are  finalized. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas 
before  the  committee  consumed  pages  of 
testimony  and  required  12  hours  of  ex- 
Eunlnatlon  by  committtee  members.  How- 
ever, as  Senators  know  from  their  study 
of  the  hearing  record.  Mr.  Fortas  de- 
clined on  several  Instances  to  answer 
questions  regarding  his  past  judicial  de- 
cisions or  legal  questions  which  he  might 
have  subsequent  occasion  to  decide  upon 
The  majority  report  of  the  committee 
approved  this  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  the  nominee  by  observing: 

To  require  a  Justice  to  state  his  views  on 
legal  questions  or  to  discuss  his  past  deci- 
sions before  the  committee  would  threaten 


the  Independence  of  the  Judiciary  and  the 
integrity  of  the  Judicial  system  Itaelf.  It 
would  also  Impinge  on  the  constitutional 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  among  the 
three  branches  of  Government  as  required  by 
the  Constitution. 


This  is  a  very  commendable  commen- 
tary on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee,  to  admonish  strict  adherence 
to  the  constitutional  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  in  order  to  restrain  legisla- 
tive Inquiry  or  Interference  into  matters 
judicial.  But  this  same  majority  of  Sen- 
ators on  the  committee  was  silent  when 
it  came  to  a  similar  statement  of  whether 
this  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  was 
strictly   adhered   to  insofar  as  judicial 
participation  by  this  nominee  in  matters 
legislative.  I  have  searched  the  commit- 
tee report  In  vain  for  any  explanation  or 
justification  for  this  incursive  activity. 
And  yet  no  issue  raised  in  this  entire  con- 
troversy  of   confirming   Mr.   Fortas   as 
Chief  Justice  is  more  important  to  me 
than  the  question  of  whether,  through 
unavoidable  circumstances  arising  out  of 
his  personal  association  with  the  Presi- 
dent or  just  plain  design,  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  powers  which  the  nominee 
invoked   to  preclude   senatorial   inquiry 
into    his   decisions   on    the    bench    was 
equally  respected  with  regard  to  his  ac- 
tivities in   nonjudicial  matters  dealing 
with   the   administration   of   this   Gov- 
ernment. 

As  Senators  know,  I  voluntarily  ap- 
peared before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
on  September  16  to  relate  the  circum- 
.■^lances  which  led  me  to  believe  that  the 
nominee.  Mr.  Fortas.  was  involved  In 
formulating  a  legislative  amendment  to 
the  Treasury-Post  Office  appropriations 
bill  while  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Since  these  events  have  had  a  de- 
cisive impact  upon  my  determination  to 
resist  the  confirmation  of  this  nominee, 
I  shall  now  read  my  statement  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  appear  here  today,  voluntarily,  at  the 
invitation  of  one  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  My  appearance  is  occasioned  by 
conjecture,  arising  out  of  a  press  conference 
I  had  In  Denver.  Colorado,  on  August  24th. 
At  that  time.  I  was  asked,  in  substance,  the 
basis  of  my  opposition  to  the  confirmation 
of  Justice  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
tJnited  States  Supreme  Court. 

My  reoly,  also  in  substance,  was  that  I 
had  good  and  valid  reasons  which  I  proposed 
to  Include  in  my  statement  when  this  matter 
rame  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  inas- 
much as  I  had  been  Informed  that  Mr.  Fortas 
hid  been  Involved  in  the  formulating  of  leg- 
islation while  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Some  versions  of  the  story  have  become 
confused  by  the  telling  and  re-telling  of  what 
I  stated  at  that  time. 

I  appear  here  to  state  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances upon  which  my  determination 
was  made. 

On  the  morning  of  May  27th,  a  meeting 
was  called  of  the  Subcommittee  of  Appro- 
priations for  Treasury  and  Post  Office.  I  am 
H  member,  but  not  the  ranking  member,  of 
that  Subcommittee.  I  had  been  attending 
•he  meeting  of  that  Subcommittee  regu- 
larly in  working  with  the  Chairman,  Senator 
Monroney.  It  is  my  recollection  that  Senator 
Monroney  called  me  that  morning,  and  I 
was  also  Informed  by  the  members  of  the 
staff  as  to  the  subject  matter  of  that  hear- 


ing. We  were  to  meet  in  open  session  on  the 
regular  appropriations  items  and  In  Execu- 
tive Session  on  the  special  legislative  lan- 
gtxage  concerning  the  protection  of  candi- 
dates. 

The  Treasury  Department  produced  an 
amendment  to  accomplish  this  purpose  and 
It  was  discussed  thoroughly  by  persons  pres- 
ent who  included:  Secretary  of  Treasury.  Mr. 
Fowler;  Mr.  Barr.  Under  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury; Mr.  Rowley,  Director,  US  Secret  Sen,ice 
and  other  staff  members;  The  Chairman.  Mr 
Monroney.  and  myself.  Senator  Yarborough 
was  also  present  for  a  substantial  amount  of 
time,  but  not  during  the  entire  session. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearing.  Mr.  Barr 
waB  called  to  the  telephone  in  the  north- 
ed corner  of  the  room  and  spent  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  time  on  the  phone— per- 
haps as  much  as  >2  hour.  He  returned  to  the 
table  and  we  continued  to  discuss  the  leg- 
islative amendment  which  was  necessary 
in  order  that  Secret  Service  protection  could 
be  extended  to  Presidential  and  Vice  Presi- 
dential candidates  In  addition  to  the  in- 
crease of  money  required  for  such  action. 
Late  In  the  morning  the  Committee  went 
into  Executive  Session  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posed Treasury  amendment,  in  all  of  Us 
ramifications,  with  the  Treasury  officials. 

As  the  hour  approached  12:30  pm..  Sen- 
ator Monroney  had  Indicated  that  he  had  to 
get  on  with  another  appointment  and  that 
the  Committee  would  meet  in  open  session 
for  further  testimony  that  afternoon.  The 
meeting  therefore,  adjourned  approximately 
at  12:30  p.m.  and  Senator  Monroney  lelt 
at  once. 

As  I  was  piclcing  up  my  papers  and  turn- 
ing awav  from  the  table.  Mr.  Barr  came 
around  the  north  end  of  the  table  and 
showed  me  a  piece  of  white  paper  at  which 
I  glanced.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  same 
legislative  amendment  that  had  been  pre- 
sented during  the  discourse  He  said  t:ie  fol- 
lowing, in  substance:  "I  have  been  on  the 
phone  with  the  White  House-  To  which  I 
answered.  "Yes.  I  know  "  He  then  stated  in 
substance:  "This  Is  the  amendment  they 
want  at  the  White  House.  It  has  been  gone 
over  by  DeVler  Pierson  and  Abe  Portas.  they 
have  cleared  It.  and  they  can  live  with  it.  ' 

My  reply,  in  substance,  was  that  I  realized 
the  necessity  of  this  amendment  and  that 
we  would  consider  It  in  the  Subcommittee 
Mark  Up  and  that  I  would  support  It. 
Whereupon  I  left  the  room. 
There  may  have  been  staff  members  still 
present  in  the  room  or  other  members  of 
the  Treasury  Department  but  there  was  no 
one  within  hearing  In  the  room  at  the  lime 
of  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Barr. 

My  thoughts  at  that  particular  moment 
are  perhaps  not  relevant,  but  since  I  did  not. 
nor  do  I  have,  any  occasion  to  doubt  the 
veracity  of  Mr.  Barr.  I  concluded  that  Mr. 
Justice  Portas  had  Indeed  been  involved  In 
the  formulation  of  this  legislative  amend- 
ment. 

Upon  that  conclusion,  among  others.  I 
cannot  support  his  nomination  for  Chief 
Justice. 


Since,  after  I  gave  that  statement  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  nothing  has  been  heard  from 
either  the  AssisUnt  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Mr.  Barr.  nor  from  one  oi  the 
special  legislative  counsels  at  the  White 
House,  Mr.  Pierson.  both  of  whom  were 
Involved  in  the  events  I  related  to  the 
committee.  I  believe  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  my  testimony  must  stand 
as  the  unrefuted  truth. 

Mr  President,  let  me  make  the  Recoro 
perfectly  clear  on  these  events.  In  order 
to  resolve  certain  questions  developed  by 
my  testimony  the  Judiciary  Committee 


very  properly  invjted  both  Mr.  Barr  and 
Mr.  Pierson  to  appear  and  testify  in  these 
hearings.   Both  men  refused  to  accept 
these     invitations,     invoking     executive 
privilege  to  justify  such  refusal.  Becaaos 
these  members  of  the  executive  bran  n 
declined  to  honor  the  committee's  invita- 
tion to  testify,  the  hearing  record  on  the 
Fortas   nomination   has   been   rendered 
curiously    incomplete.    For    example,    a 
question  clearly  presents  itself  as  to  the 
weight  which  can  be  accorded   to   Mr. 
ForUs"  denial  that  he  had  ever  helped  to 
frame  a  measure  since  becoming  a  Justice 
of  the  Court — reported  on  page  104  of  the 
hearings — when  my  uncontradicted  testi- 
mony quotes  a  member  of  the  executive 
department  as  saying  to  me:  "This  is  the 
amendment    they    want    at    the    White 
House.  It  has  been  gone  over  by  DeVler 
Pierson    and    Abe    Fortas;    they    have 
cleared  it.  and  they  can  live  with  it."  Re- 
ported on  page  1349  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  should 
like  to  add  to  my  prepared  text  two  or 
three  remarks. 

I  do  not  know  Mr.  Barr  well.  but.  as  I 
stated  a  few  moments  ago,  I  have  never 
had  any  reason  to  question  his  integrity 
or  his  veracity,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  do 
so  now. 

The  significance  of  my  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  does 
not  become  clearly  apparent  until  one 
considers  that,  if  either  Mr.  Pierson  or 
Mr.  Fortas  had  written  a  letter  to  the 
committee,  even  without  an  appearance 
there,  saying  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado was  mistaken,  or  that  he  must  have 
misunderstood  Mr.  Barr,  or  if  Mr.  Barr 
had  written  such  a  letter  saying  that  he 
does  not  doubt  the  integrity  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado,  but  he  is  sure  that  he 
misunderstood  him  at  that  time,  then 
this  matter  would  be  put  in  an  entirely 
different  light.  In  that  situation  the 
testimony  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
would  be  in  the  same  status  as  contra- 
dicted testimony  in  a  court  case.  And  one 
could  then  judge  upon  the  circiunstances 
and  the  three  or  four  persons  involved 
who  was  telling  the  truth. 

The  significant  thing  here  is  that  the 
testimony  was  given  on  September  16 
and  that  Mr.  Barr.  Mr.  Fortas,  and  Mr. 
Pierson  all  had  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  statement  either  in  writing  or  by  ap- 
pearing personally  as  to  the  veracity  of 
the  circumstances  in  the  statement  that 
was  made  by  me  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Each  of  the  three  pleaded  what  in  ef- 
fect was  executive  privilege.  But  I  hard- 
ly see  how  executive  privilege  applies  to 
a  statement  that  Is  made  by  a  member 
of  the  executive  branch  to  a  Senator, 
and  especially  if  it  is  made  in  a  committee 
room. 

So  we  have  this  situation  uncontested, 
imdenied.  uncontradicted  wliere  there  is 
a  definite  discrepancy,  a  definite  incon- 
sistency, a  definite  hole  In  the  testimony. 
And  noting  that  all  three  of  these  people 
refused  to  take  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain or  deny  the  statements  contained 
in  my  testimony,  the  logical  and  reason- 
able person  can  only  assume  that  my 
statement  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee is  true  in  its  entirety. 
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Until  these  questions  are  resolved,  both 
for  the  sake  of  the  nominee  and  the 
benefit  of  the  country,  our  judgment  on 
Mr.  Portas'  qualifications  must  be  Im- 
perfectly posited  upon  a  record  contain- 
ing important  conflicts,  contradictions, 
and  inconsistencies.  It  seems  eminently 
apparent  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that  in 
view  of  these  developments,  and  with 
continued  silence  from  the  executive 
branch,  that  the  record  developed  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  contains  Im- 
portant, unanswered  questions  which 
only  the  nominee  himself  caua  answer. 

Mr.  President,  m  I  Indicated  with  ref- 
erence to  the  alleged  resignation  of  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  this  controversy  has 
been  marred  from  its  inception  by  per- 
sonal and  political  aspects  which  lurk 
below  the  surface  of  appearance.  The 
exchange  of  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Warren  and  Mr.  Johnson  has  created  a 
situation  which  Is  distinguished  only  by 
the  confusion  it  has  engendered.  But  that 
confusion  did  not  cease  with  the  "calcu- 
lated vagueness"  of  the  resignation.  It 
Has  continued  to  blur  the  picture  of  the 
nominee  cast  upon  the  hearing  record  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  As  a  result  of 
the  frustrated  efforts  by  the  committee 
to  pry  into  the  dark  crevices  of  incon- 
sistency which  developed  after  the  Initial 
hearings  had  been  completed,  the  Senate 
Is  being  asked  to  ^ote  upon  the  basis  of  a 
hearing  record  which  remains  confused 
by  questionable  fissures  of  Inconsistency. 
Here  again.  It  seems  perfectly  clear  to 
this  Senator  that  there  Is  more  to  this 
issue  than  Is  apparent  on  its  face- 
Some  of  Mr.  Fortas"  defenders  have 
attempted  to  dispose  of  the  question  of 
the  Justices  refusal  to  reappear  before 
the  committee  by  saying  that  the  Invita- 
tion to  return  was  In  reality  Ill-con- 
cealed harassment  bordering  on  discour- 
tesy. Perhaps  this  was  the  price  his 
supporters  on  the  committee  were  willing 
to  pay  In  order  to  assure  a  committee 
vote  to  bring  this  nomination  out  onto 
the  Senate  floor.  But  then  again  per- 
haps some  Senators  understood  that 
there  was  little  possibility  of  harassment 
because  it  was  unlikely  that  either  the 
nominee  or  specifled  witnesses  in  the 
executive  branch  would  ever  appear  to 
testify. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  we  are  left  with 
the  problem  of  this  incomplete  record — 
and  It  Is  not  an  Insignificant  niche — a 
harmless  error  to  use  the  terminology  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  disposing  of  cer- 
tain cases  before  it.  The  words  of  Jus- 
tice Fortas.  reported  on  page  106  of 
the  record,  wherein  he  said  "I  guess  I 
have  made  a  full  disclosure  now"  and 
now  open  to  speculation  as  a  result  of 
disclosures  which  were  made  subsequent 
to  his  last  appearance  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Senators 
are  not  unlike  Judges  called  upon  to  re- 
view an  incomplete  trial  record.  We  too 
can  make  some  logical  deductions  as  to 
why  this  hearing  record  before  us  today 
Is  not  complete.  I  think  the  logical  deduc- 
tion which  must  be  made  is  that  Mr. 
Fortas  had  not  made  a  full  disclosure 
concerning  the  extent  of  his  activities  In 
formulating  executive  and  legrislative 
proposals. 


Some  citizens.  Mr.  President,  might  not 
see  the  dangers  Involved  when  a  mem- 
ber—even this  talented  and  capable 
member — of  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
tinues to  advise  and  participate  in  cer- 
tain essential  executive  or  legislative 
matters.  Perhaps  a  little  history  can  cast 
this  question  in  the  proper  light  in  order 
to  grasp  the  grave  consequences  of  this 
kind  of  activity  by  a  membe.-  of  the 
Court.  In  this  regard  "Hamilton  observed: 

By  b«lng  often  associated  with  the  execu- 
tive they  (Judges)  might  be  Induced  to  em- 
l)»rk  too  far  in  the  political  views  of  that 
magistrate,  and  thus  a  dangerous  combina- 
tion might  by  degrees  be  cemented  between 
the  executive  and  the  Judiciary  departments. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  keep  the  judges  too  dis- 
tinct from  every  other  avocation  than  that 
of  expounding  the  laws.  It  la  particularly 
dangerous  to  place  them  In  a  situation  to  be 
either  corrupted  or  influenced  by  the  execu- 
tive. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  Republic — or  of  one  of  Its 
temporary  administrations — are  best 
served  when  executive  or  legislative  pol- 
icies are  f^^'oned  with  the  assistance 
of  Intimate  consultation  with  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  believe  my  con- 
stituents would  share  a  similar  sense  of 
outrage  If  they  thought  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  was  sitting  at  the  side  of  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice  In  order  to  par- 
ticipate In  Judicial  determinations  on  leg- 
islative matters  which  he  had  helped  to 
draft  here  in  the  Senate.  The  people  ex- 
pect an  independent  judiciary.  An  In- 
dependent judiciary  assures  public  re- 
spect and  Insures  Individual  independ- 
ence from  overreaching  governmental 
domination.  The  Constitution  guarantees 
and  affirms  this  personal  liberty.  And 
since  separation  of  powers — shared  pow- 
ers, really — Is  the  mainstream  of  this 
complicated  and  delicate  Instrimient  we 
call  the  Constitution,  I  think  we  in  this 
Senate  ought  to  respect  this  doctrine  and 
assure  Its  continuation  In  this  Govern- 
ment. 

The  consequences  of  failing  to  respect 
this  doctrine  on  the  part  of  the  nominee 
are  onerous  indeed.  The  consequence  Is 
particularly  burdensome  In  this  Instance 
because  It  demands  a  denial  of  elevating 
Justice  Fortas  to  the  second  highest  post 
In  the  land — the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  It  could  be  argued,  of 
coiu-se.  that  this  was  merely  a  slip  or  a 
momentary  separation  from  the  fruits 
of  good  judgment.  Perhaps.  But  how 
many  times  has  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
manded the  release  of  self-confessed 
killers  or  rapists  because  a  county  sheriff 
failed  to  respect  the  legal  amenities  In- 
volved with  obtaining  a  search  warrant — 
c.f.  Bumper  v.  North  Carolina.  391  U.S. 
543 — or  a  police  Interrogator  failed  to 
give  every  single  one  of  the  warnings  re- 
quired by  cases  like  Miranda  or  Esco- 
bedo?  Is  liberty  served  only  In  the  latter 
situation?  Or  is  the  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  no  less  a  liberty  and  so 
easily  disregarded  that  we  are  about  to 
reward  its  transgressor  rather  than  ad- 
monish him?  I  should  hope  not,  for  as 
Hamilton  also  observed: 

Liberty  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
Judlcleu-y  alone,  but  would  have  everything 
to  fear  from  its  union  with  either  of  the 
other  departments. 


Mr.  President.  I  have  deliberately  tried 
to  delineate  my  position  against  the  con- 
firmation of  Justice  Fortas  from  the  day 
when  he  was  first  nominated  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  I  have  made  no  secret 
since  then  of  my  disenchantment  with 
his  participation,  as  It  was  reported  to 
me  by  Assistant  Secretary  Barr,  in  leg- 
islative affairs  pending  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  which  I 
serve. 

But  there  are  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons for  refusing  confirmation  other  than 
this  single  Instance  on  which  I  have 
direct  knowledge.  Senators  who  have 
read  the  hearings  are  aware  that  Justice 
Fortas  stated  on  page  104: 

I  do  not  want  to  talk  about  specific  mat- 
ters on  which  I  have  been  consulted. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  did  not  want 
to  talk  about  these  specific  matters — on 
the  basis,  I  presume,  of  some  kind  of  per- 
verse notion  of  executive  privilege — the 
nominee  when  questioned  directly  did 
admit  that  he  had  taken  part  In  the  con- 
sultation prior  to  the  Issuance  of  the 
Presidential  message  ordering  Federal 
troops  into  the  city  of  Detroit.  Now,  Mr. 
President.  I  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  For- 
tas' characterization  that  these  riots 
precipitated  a  "critical  and  desperate  sit- 
uation" and  that  any  decision  to  send 
Federal  troops  Into  that  city  was  fraught 
with  complication.  I  know  that  cool  and 
deliberate  judgment  was  called  for.  The 
fact  that  It  may  have  been  too  deliberate 
was  of  course  one  of  the  cries  of  anguish 
that  Issued  forth  from  the  oCBce  of  the 
Governor  of  Michigan  at  the  time. 

But  what  would  have  happened  if.  for 
example,  a  woman,  widowed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  those  troops,  were  to  have  brought 
suit  against  the  United  States,  alleging 
that  their  presence  In  Detroit  was  un- 
lawful under  the  circumstances,  and  such 
a  controversy  were  to  reach  the  Supreme 
Court?  Mr.  Portas  certainly  would  have 
disqualified  himself  under  such  circum- 
stances, of  course,  but  I  wonder  what 
grounds  would  have  been  given  for  such 
disqualification  to  hear  the  case.  In  any 
event.  It  certainly  would  have  been  un- 
fortunate to  have  lost  the  unique  powers 
of  legal  talent  which  Mr.  Fortas  would 
otherwise  have  been  able  to  exercise— 
and  which  citizens  pay  him  to  exercise. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  left  with  the 
same  questions  as  those  posed  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan,  for  whose  penetrating  re- 
search and  great  effort  on  this  Issue  the 
Senate  is  so  greatly  Indebted,  and  which 
are  reported  on  page  50  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  hearings: 

Is  It  In  the  public  Interest  to  assume  that 
Justices  who  have  engaged  privately  In  such 
executive  activity  would  disqualify  them- 
s^ves  from  consideration  of  resulting  liti- 
gation? 

If  justices  who  engage  privately  In  such 
executive  activity  while  Bitting  on  the  Bench 
do  disqualify  themselves,  of  course,  the 
number  of  Justices  available  on  the  Court  to 
decide  particular  cases  Is  accordingly  re- 
duced. 

If  the  Senate  should  be  satisfied  that  there 
Is  nothing  wrong  In  the  case  of  one  or  two 
Justices  participating  In  executive  decisions, 
there  could  be  nothing  wrong  If  the  Presi- 
dent consults  regularly  and  privately  with 
four  or  five  Justices — or  more.  In  such  a  situ- 
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atlon.  who  will  decide  the  cases  that  come 
to  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  President,  this  incursive  effect  on 
the  doctrine  of  separation  of  ix)wers  is 
also  demonstrated  by  the  nominee's 
testimony  regarding  his  participation  in 
certain  questions  Involved  with  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  There  are  two  aspects  of  Mr. 
Fortas'  Involvement  on  issues  concerned 
with  the  Vietnam  war  which  give  me 
pause — one  perhaps  more  serious  and 
di£Bcult  than  the  other.  On  the  one 
band,  Mr.  Fortas  stated  on  page  106  of 
the  hearings: 

Justice  PoBTAS.  Perhaps  I  can  say  there 
have  been  stages  In  the  fantastically  difficult 
decisions  about  the  war  in  Vietnam  where  I 
have  participated  In  meetings  of  the  kind 
that  I  described.  I  say  that  because  It  has 
been  published,  and  It  Is  true.  Now.  I  am  not 
an  expert  on  Vietnam  or  the  Far  East,  or 
anything  like  It.  But  the  President  seems  to 
think  that  I  can  serve  a  function  by  setting 
forth  the  considerations  that  have  been 
stated  by  others  on  various  sides  of  the 
question.  And  that  I  have  done. 

Mr.  Fortas  explained  that  his  role  had 
been  solely  that  of  one  who  sits  In  on 
these  meetings  while  other  people  ex- 
pressed their  views. 

The  President — 

He  stated — 
always  turns  to  me  last,  and  he  then  expects 
me  to  summarize  what  has  gone  on. 

Of  course,  I  cannot  say  whether  It  has 
been  the  quality  of  the  views  of  those 
expressed  by  these  White  House  advisers, 
or  the  way  in  which  Justice  Fortas  has 
summarized  them,  that  has  allowed  this 
Vietnam  war  to  become  the  monumental 
fiasco  it  has.  In  any  event,  the  image 
the  nominee  has  suggested  Is  that  of  a 
judlcloiu  balancing  of  arguments  In 
formulating  decisions  concerning  this 
war.  A  judicious  balancing  of  these 
arguments,  however,  does  not  hide  the 
fact  that  the  question  of  Involvement 
with  the  Vietnam  war  remains  a  poten- 
tially justiciable  matter  which  may  yet 
find  its  way  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
As  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  stated  In  his  dis- 
senting opinion  in  O'Brien  against 
United  States: 

The  underlying  and  basic  problem  in  this 
case,  however,  is  whether  conscription  Is  per- 
missible in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war.  That  question  has  not  been  briefed  nor 
was  It  presented  In  oral  argument:  but  It  is, 
I  submit,  a  question  upon  which  the  litigants 
and  the  country  are  entitled  to  a  ruling. 

The  question  obviously  arises  whether 
Justice  Fortas  has  again  been  privy  to 
Information  imparted  diu'lng  these  exec- 
utive sessions  at  the  White  House  which 
would  necessitate  his  disqualification 
were  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the 
Involvement  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict  to  come  before  the  one 
forum  to  which  Mr.  Fortas  owes  his  sole 
responsibility. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  nominee's  in- 
volvement In  questions  surrounding  the 
Vietnam  conflict  which  gives  me  great- 
est pause  and  concern,  however,  re- 
volves aroimd  his  alleged  telephone  call 
to  Paul  Lazarus,  Jr..  president  of  the 
Federated  Department  Stores,  concern- 
ing Mr.  Lazarus'  estimate  of  the  actual 
costs  of  the  war. 


This  issue  was  raised  several  times 
during  the  initial  course  of  the  hearings. 
The  best  and  perhaps  the  most  Illumi- 
nating exchange  takes  place  at  pages  167 
and  168  of  the  hearings,  wherein  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  asked  the  nominee: 

Did  you  call  any  businessman  at  a  meet- 
ing In  Hot  Springs  and  remonstrate  with  him 
concerning  a  statement  he  had  made  about 
the  Increased  cost  of  the  Vietnam  War.  and 
tell  him  that  the  President  was  very  much 
dissatisfied  with  this  statement  about  some 
$5  billion  figure,  about  increaislng  costs  of 
the  Vietnam  war? 

Justice  Portas.  I  called  a  friend  who  was 
at  Hot  Springs  at  a  businessmen's  meeting,  a 
man  with  whom  I  had  served  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  one  of  the  largest  companies 
In  the  country.  I  told  him  at  that  time,  as 
a  citizen,  that  I  was  very  distressed  about  a 
statement  attributed  to  him  that  I  con- 
sidered to  be  wrong  and  which  had  as  Its 
purport — as  its  possible  purport  and  possible 
effect  the  presentation  of  an  Incorrect  view 
to  the  American  people  of  the  consequences, 
financial  consequences,  of  this  Nation's  par- 
ticipation In  the  Vietnam  war. 

Senator  Ehvin.  Now,  did  you  do  that  on 
your  own  volition,  or  did  you  do  it  at  the 
request  of  someone? 

Justice  Fortas.  Senator,  I  will  not  go  Into 
any  conversations,  either  to  afBnu  them  or 
to  deny  them,  that  I  have  had  with  the 
President.  I  ask  you  please  to  understand 
that,  and  please  to  excuse  me.  I  know  how 
easy  It  Is  to  say  no,  the  President  did  not 
say  something  to  me.  But  the  question  "What 
did  he  say?"  would  follow,  and  so  on.  I  must 
Eisk  you  to  Indulge  me  to  this  extent.  I  have 
endeavored  Senator,  and  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
err.  If  I  erred,  on  the  side  of  frankness  and 
candor  with  this  committee.  But  I  think 
that  It  is  my  duty  to  observe  certain  limits, 
and  one  of  those  limits  is  any  conversation, 
either  affirmance  or  denial,  that  I  may  have 
had  with  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  essential  propriety  of  this  tele- 
phone conversation,  which  causes  me 
this  concern,  also  seems  to  have  been 
shared  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas.  He  raised  the  issue 
again  in  the  hearings,  on  page  228,  and 
after  pointing  out  that  Mr.  Lazarus'  esti- 
mate of  the  budget  deflcit  turned  out  to 
be  closer  to  the  actual  reality  of  the  sit- 
uation than  that  proposed  by  Justice 
Portas,  stated: 

Senator  McClcllan.  I  may  be  wrong — I  am 
just  looking  at  It  from  the  standpoint  oif  a 
citizen,  and  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress. 
Here  Is  a  situation  where  apparently  you  were 
wrong  and  the  man  turned  out  right.  But 
Irrespective  of  that,  supp>06e  he  had  been 
wrong,  to  that  extent.  I  am  just  looking  at 
It  from  the  standpoint  of  businessmen  meet- 
ing, and  they  make  their  own  investigation 
and  do  the  best  they  can,  and  they  think 
there  has  been  a  mistake  made  in  the  budget 
estimate  In  the  amount  of  the  deficiency. 
And  yet,  because  they  make  some  statement 
about  it.  It  makes  a  President's  friend  on  the 
Supreme  Court  so  concerned  that  he  calls 
him  up.  This  would  indicate  he  took  him  to 
task  about  It.  Maybe  you  just  had  a  friendly 
conversation. 

But  you  see  the  implication  of  this,  as  it 
goes  out,  that  businessmen  may  wonder,  then, 
if  they  are  going  to  be  reprimanded,  maybe 
they  should  keep  their  views  to  themselves 
If  some  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
going  to  call  them  up  and  take  them  to  task 
about  It.  That  is  one  aspect  of  this. 

The  sequel  to  this  question  of  the  ac- 
tual budget  estimate  deficit  is  perhaps 
best  characterized  in  an  article  which 


appeared  In  the  September  1,  1968,  Issue 
of  Fortune,  at  pages  168  and  169.  A  por- 
tion of  the  article,  entitled  "How  the  Old 
Politics  Swamped  the  New  Economics," 
gave  some  history  on  the  administra- 
tion's sensitivity  to  any  prestigious  busi- 
nessmen's organization  fuzzing  up  their 
rosy  picture  of  the  national  economy  with 
a  realistic  appraisal  of  our  fiscal  turmoil: 

The  Administration  showed  an  extreme 
sensitivity  to  any  public  discussion  of  war 
costs.  In  a  speech  to  a  Business  Council  meet- 
ing that  May  (1967),  Paul  Lazarus,  Jr.,  pres- 
ident of  the  Federal  Department  Stores,  pre- 
dicted a  rise  In  Vietnam  expenditures  to 
$26.0  billion  and  a  shortfall  In  revenues  due 
to  a  decline  in  personal  and  corporate  In- 
comes In  1967.  This  forecast  predicted  a 
fiscal  deficit  In  the  range  of  $15  billion  to 
$18  billion.  Justice  Abe  Portas  telephoned  his 
friend  Lazarus  to  protest  that  the  estimate 
was  exaggerated  and  that  its  publication  did 
a  disservice  by  undermining  confidence  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  As  it  turned  out.  Lazarus 
was  right  and  Portas  was  wrong.  A  few  weeks 
after  Fortas  telephoned  Lazarus,  Secretary 
Fowler  revised  his  estimate  of  the  budget 
(deficit)  upward,  but  only  to  ^1 1  billion.  (The 
final  figure  was  $25  billion.) 

Mr.  President,  I  interpolate  at  this 
point  that  the  final  figure  was  not  $11 
billion,  but  $25  billion.  So  here  we  have 
the  precedent,  according  to  Fortune 
magazine  and  according  to  Mr.  Fortas' 
own  admission,  that  he  called  Mr.  Laza- 
rus, taking  him  to  task  because  he  alleged 
there  was  going  to  be  a  $5  billion  deficit. 
This  was  later  revised  upward  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  SU  billion  and 
it  finally  ended  up  at  over  $25  billion, 
and  this  is  what  Justice  Fortas  was 
taking  Mr.  Lazarus  to  task  about. 

Here  again,  we  have  a  member  of  the 
judicial  branch  remonstrating  business- 
men who  had  made  an  Independent  study 
of  the  national  economy.  If  such  remon- 
stration  was  actually  needed.  I  believe, 
and  I  believe  the  American  people  be- 
lieve, it  should  have  been  done  by  those 
who  bear  the  responsibility  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  budget  estimates — those 
in  the  executive  department.  The  fact 
that  the  Justice  was  in  error  in  May  of 
1967  and  got  aroimd  to  admitting  his 
error  in  July  of  1968  does  not  mollify 
the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  clear  from 
the  events  I  have  been  relating  today  that 
Justice  Fortas  has  not  respected  the  gen- 
eral doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  as 
embodied  in  the  Constitution.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  this  continued  activity  in  the 
nonjudicial  functioning  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Republic  is  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  our  citizens.  In  this  area 
I  include:  the  crucial  matter  of  his 
alleged  participation  In  a  legislative  item 
which  was  pending  before  a  Senate  sub- 
committee on  which  I  serve,  the  nomi- 
nee's acknowledged  participation  at  the 
White  House  in  potentially  justiciable 
matters  concerning  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
and  his  participation  and  counseling 
with  regard  to  the  order  authorizing  the 
presence  of  Federal  troops  In  Detroit  fol- 
lowing the  tragic  outbreak  of  riots  in 
that  city  last  year.  I  cannot  dismiss  these 
intrusions  as  mere  piccadilloes  perpe- 
trated by  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  who 
was  trying  to  alleviate  the  burden  of  his 
friend  and  our  Pi-esident.  The  fact  is 
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that  he  has  continued  to  perform  In 
areas  outside  the  constitutional  scope  of 
his  duties  in  a  pattern  of  conduct  unbe- 
coming a  member  of  the  High  Court. 

Mr.  President,  one  other  question  con- 
tinues to  bother  me  and  I  feel  compelled 
to  add  it  to  the  body  of  my  general  re- 
marks today.  As  Senators  know,  subse- 
quent to  Mr.  Portas'  last  appearance  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  dean 
of  the  law  school  of  American  University 
here  in  Washington  appeared  on  Sep- 
tember 13  to  testify  that  the  nominee 
had  recently  received  $15,000  for  a  series 
of  nine  seminar  meetings  with  a  class  of 
17  law  students.  This  is  pretty  expensive 
lecturing.  Mr.  President,  when  you  con- 
sider there  were  only  17  students.  Ac- 
tually the  fee  came  from  a  nice  little 
kitty  of  $30,000  which  was  solicited  by 
Mr.  Portas'  former  law  partner,  Mr.  Paul 
Porter.  The  remaining  $15,000  over- 
head" went  to  defray  such  expenses  as 
providing  tuition  for  those  17  students 
and  the  salary  of  a  researcher  who  was 
-hired- to  help  the  Justice  prepare  for 
-these-seminars. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  pretty  high 
salary  for  a  researcher,  or  else  it  is  a  ter- 
ribly high  tuition  which  the  17  students 
are  paying 

Originally  scheduled  to  appear  nine 
times  for  these  2-hour  seminars.  Mr.  Por- 
tas was  forced  to  cancel  one  of  his  semi- 
nars with  these  law  students  in  order  to 
appear  before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
to  testify  on  his  qualifications  to  be  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  Juvenile 
Court  Judge  Orman  W.  Ketcham  pinch- 
hitted  for  the  detained  Justice,  meeting 
in  one  of  the  Supreme  Court  conference 
rooms,  and  has  been  quoted  &s  saying 
that  he  received  no  compensation  for  fill- 
ing in  for  Justice  Portas. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  delaying  the  Senate  today  in  a 
di5Cussion  as  to  whether  this  $15,000  fee. 
which  approached  40  percent  of  his  $39,- 
000  annual  salary,  was  unduly  exorbitant. 
In  the  light  of  circumstances  to  which 
we  are  not  privy  this  simply  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  matter  for  respectable 
Senate  inquiry.  What  I  do  think  is  a 
matter  for  respectable  Senate  concern, 
however,  is  the  manner  in  which  this  fee 
was  collected.  It  was  not  paid  by  Ameri- 
can University  directly  to  Justice  Portas. 
It  was  not  collected  from  a  group  of 
donors  who  were  anonymous  benefactors 
willing  to  underwrite  Mr.  Portas'  summer 
services.  Rather,  the  testimony  of  Dean 
Tennery  revetUs.  this  money  was  solicited 
from,  and  paid  by,  five  of  Justice  Portas' 
former  business  associates  or  clients  of 
his  former  firm  in  which  his  wife  Is  pres- 
ently a  partner.  This  select  group  in- 
cluded: Gustave  Levy,  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  partner 
in  Goldman  Sachs  L  Co.;  John  L.  Loeb. 
partner  in  Carl  M.  Loeb,  Rhoades  L  Co.; 
Paul  D.  Smith,  general  counsel  of  Philip 
Morris  Inc. :  Maurice  Lazarus,  vice  chair- 
man of  Federated  Department  Stores, 
and  Troy  V.  Post,  chairman  of  Great 
America  Corp. 

I  think  that  there  are  at  least  two  very 
vital  issues  which  are  presented  by  this 
disclosure  by  Dean  Tennerv.  The  first 
issue  was  presented  in  an  article  which 


appeared  in  the  September  18  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  entitled  "Judicial 
Propriety :  The  Portas  Case." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Judicial  Psopmirry:    Th«   Fortas   Case 
(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

Washington. — Every  so  often  some  judge 
doffs  his  black  robe  and  becomes  entangled 
In  a  matter  that  requires  a  new  look  at  pre- 
vailing expectations  of  Judicial  behavior. 
One  such  matter  Is  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Abe  Portas'  recent  and  most  rewarding  series 
of  lectures  at  American  University. 

Tlje  Implications  of  Mr.  Fortas'  summer 
services  are  being  disputed,  but  the  facts 
seem  plain:  He  was  paid  $15,000  for  a^serles 
of  nine  law  school  lectures  and  for  preparing 
materials  for  future  seminars.  His  fee  came 
from  a  $30,000  kitty  solicited  by  Paul  Porter, 
Mr.  Portas"  former  law  partner.  The  remain- 
der went  for  expenses.  Including  tuition  for 
the  17  students  and  the  salary  of  a  researcher 
hired  to  help  the  Justice  prepare. 

E^xcept  for  Its  exceptionally  handsome  size 
(approaching  40'.  of  his  $39,500  annual  sal- 
ary), the  fee  would  hardly  be  questioned  If 
It  had  been  paid  by  the  university  or  by  a 
large  group  of  anonymous  donors.  But  form- 
er partner  Porter  raised  the  money  from  a 
select  circle — Oustave  Levy,  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Slock  Exchange  and  partner  in 
Goldman  Sachs  &  Co  :  Troy  V.  Post,  chair- 
man of  Oreatamerlca  Corp.;  John  L.  Loeb, 
partner  in  Carl  M.  Loeb.  Rhoades  &  Co.;  Paul 
D.  Smith,  general  counsel  of  Philip  Morris 
Inc..  and  Maurice  Lazarus,  vice  chairman  of 
Federated  Department  Stores. 

FACULTY    LUSTER 

To  be  sure.  B.  J.  Tennery.  the  law  school's 
youthful  dean,  was  simply  seeking  to  en- 
hance his  faculty's  luster  and  to  offer  top 
students  a  rewarding  experience.  Mr.  Porter 
raised  the  money  as  he  saw  fit  at  the  school's 
request,  and  Dean  Tennery  says  he  sent  the 
$15,000  upon  conclusion  of  the  series  and 
without  consulting  lecturer  Portas.  "He  left 
the  amount  entirely  to  me,"  the  dean  ex- 
plains, telling  Interviewers.  "We  made  a 
conscientious  effort  not  to  let  blm  know  the 
names  of  the  contributors." 

Aside  from  embarrassing  his  Supreme 
Court  star.  Dean  Tennery  harbors  no  regrets 
or  doubts.  Enlisting  the  Justice's  teaching 
skills  was  a  truly  rewarding  experience,  he 
says.  But  Sens.  Robert  Orlflln.  Sam  Ervin. 
Strom  Thurmond  and  other  foes  of  the  Fortas 
nomination  to  become  Chief  Justice  are  seiz- 
ing on  the  lucrative  lectures  as  another  rea- 
son for  denying  Senate  confirmation.  "This 
Is  the  last  straw,"  Sen.  OrlfBn  asserts,  sug- 
gesting a  violation  of  judicial  ethics. 

More  likely,  though,  the  extra  Fortas  earn- 
ings pose  questions  more  of  propriety  than 
of  ethics.  In  part  this  Is  because  Justice  Por- 
tas wouldn't  In  any  event  participate  In  Su- 
preme Court  cases  Involving  the  five  contrlb- 
utora.  Most  are  or  were  regular  clients  of 
Arnold,  Fortas  &  Porter  (now  Arnold  &  Por- 
ter), and  in  such  circumstances  judges  In- 
variably withdraw.  Hence  conflict  of  inter- 
est in  the  classic  sense  appears  remote. 

But  the  conduct  of  any  judge,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  one  onr  the  highest  court,  surely  should 
be  measured  against  more  exacting  stand- 
ards— ones  sensitive  enough  to  assure  not 
only  the  avoidance  of  wrongdoing  but  the 
avoidance  of  suspicion. 

Admittedly,  such  standards  can't  neatly  be 
codified  in  some  handy  manual  to  which  a 
judge  can  turn  when  In  doubt.  So,  though  the 
Portas  fees  are  bound  to  figure  in  the  Senate 


struggle  over  confirmation,  their  propriety 
ought  really  to  be  resolved  in  calmer  deliber- 
ation, using  traditional  techniques  that  have 
helped  the  Judiciary  maintain  a  reputation 
for  rectitude. 

Over  the  years  and  case  by  case,  bench 
and  bar  have  gradually  developed  Informal 
yet  widely  accepted  codes  of  conduct  to  help 
judges  steer  clear  of  trouble  and  to  shore  tip 
confidence  in  the  impartiality  of  the  courts 
Prom  time  to  time  the  United  States  Judi- 
cial Conference,  composed  of  the  chief  Fed- 
eral circuit  judges  and  the  Chief  Justice, 
Issues  rulings  that  though  lacking  the  force 
of  law  are  nonetheless  generally  obeyed  Thus 
In  1963.  when  this  newspaper  discoverer 
judges  sitting  as  officers  and  directors  o( 
profit-making  enterprises,  the  conference 
promptly  prohibited  the  practice. 

Justice  Fortas'  fees  don't  transgres.s  the 
letter  of  that  resolution.  But  the  conference 
might  consider  whether  such  pajrments  from 
businessmen  do  breach  the  spirit.  (The  ques- 
tion Is  magnified  by  the  size  of  the  Fortas 
payment;  according  to  Dean  Tennery,  $2,000 
Is  the  normal  fee  for  American  University 
guest  lecturers. ) 

Certainly  by  Inference,  the  Canons  of  Judi- 
cial Ethics,  fleshed  out  by  advisory  opinions 
of  the  American  Bar  Association's  Committee 
on  Professional  Ethics,  already  discouraee 
acceptance  of  such  fees.  According  to  daon 
25.  judges  should  avoid  giving  ground  for  sus- 
picion that  they're  wielding  the  prestige  of 
office  to  persuade  or  coerce  contributions  :or 
charity.  Bar  association  opinions  dating  '.: 
1942  further  urge  judges  even  to  discourage 
use  of  their  names  on  fund-raising  pamphlets 
for  such  civic  causes  as  art  museums. 

POSSIBLY    UGLY    PRBCEDSNT 

Implicit  in  all  these  Is  a  prohibition  against 
a  judge  himself  oenefitlng  outright  from  g;lts 
to  a  non-profit  university — gifts  solicited. 
moreover,  by  a  former  associate.  Just  as  ig- 
norance of  the  law  is  no  legal  excuse  :  r 
breaking  it.  so  purity  of  motive  or  even  iiino- 
rance  of  the  circumstances  Is  no  protection 
against  possibly  ugly  precedent. 

Justice  William  O  Douglas'  off-the-bench 
earnings  emphasize  the  need  for  clearer, 
tighter  standards.  Late  in  196fl  the  Los  Ange- 
les Times  discovered  that  Mr.  Douglas  uas 
receiving  $12,000  a  year  from  the  Albert  Pir- 
vln  Foundation,  "largely  as  an  expense  ;;c- 
count."  the  Justice  explained,  but  one  which 
he  wasn't  required  to  itemize.  The  founda-vlon 
holds  a  large  mortgage  interest  in  a  Los  Veg- 
as casino,  plus  stock  in  companies  empioy- 
Ing  gamblers  who've  become  involved  in  cele- 
brated "bugging"  cases — of  the  kind  that  :re# 
quently  reach  the  Supreme  Court  docket. 

Inevitably,  permissible  conduct  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  tends  to  affect  the 
rest  of  the  judiciary.  Chief  Judge  William  J 
Campbell  of  Federal  District  Court  In  Chica- 
go served  with  Justice  Douglas  on  the  Parvin 
Foundation  (without  pay,  however.  Judge 
Campbell  says).  Similarly.  Justice  Fortas' 
backstage  advising  of  old  friend  Lyndon 
Johnson  finds  parallels  in  the  lower  courts. 
In  Missouri,  a  district  judge  who  In  1967 
struck  down  the  state  legislature's  plan  fcr 
Congressional  redlstrlctlng  later  met  quietly 
with  Gov  Warren  Hearnes  and  legislative 
leaders.  The  Supreme  Court  subsequently 
stayed  the  decision  on  other  grounds,  but  the 
impropriety  remains — the  Judge  talked  with 
participants  about  a  political  matter  that 
will  likely  wind  up  again  in  his  court. 

Such  lapses  do  seem  exceedingly  rare.  For 
the  most  part  the  judiciary  has  avoided  scan- 
dal and  warded  off  Congressional  interference 
t-y  moving  quickly  to  suppress  public  doubts 
and  by  clearing  up  ambiguities  in  the  evolv- 
ing body  of  judicial  standards.  The  bench  has 
resisted  initiatives  In  Congress,  by  Demo- 
cratic Sen.  Joseph  Tydings  of  Maryland 
among  others,  that  would  require  disclosure 
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of  financial  Interests  to  judicial  superiors. 
■Regardless  of  the  merits."  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference successfully  argued  on  Capitol  Hill, 
•Federal  judges  should  not  be  singled  out 
from  other  officials  of  the  Government  to 
make  such  reports." 

CONmWNTlAL    STATEMENTS 

Since  then,  however.  Congress  has  begun 
requiring  high  officials  In  the  Executive 
branch  to  submit  confidential  statements  of 
assets  and  Income.  This  year,  too,  both  the 
Senate  and  House,  in  adopting  codes  of 
ethics,  compelled  legislators  to  file  similar 
statements,  part  for  public  inspection  and 
part  for  examination  only  by  Congressional 
ethics  committees  If  the  need  arises.  Perhaps 


"V.  Post,  a  Dallas  Insurance  executive  who 
is  a  former  business  associate  and  friend 
of  Mr.  Fortas.  is  the  father  of  a  man  who 
is  appealing  a  conspiracy  and  fraud  con- 
viction through  the  Federal  courts.  In 
this  connection,  I  should  like  to  read  a 
portion  of  an  article  entitled  "Fortas 
Approved  by  Senate  Panel— Filibuster 
Looms"  published  In  the  New  York  Times 
on  September  18  which  deals  specifically 
with  this  new  Vrinkle  which  developed 
after  Justice  Fortas'  last  appearance 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee: 

It  was  learned  today  that  one  of  the  con- 
tributors. Troy  V.  Post,  a  Dallas  insurance 


Judges  oughtn't  to  be  excluded  from  similar      executive  who  Is  a  former  business  associate 


efforts  to  Impose  additional  self-restraint 
I!  the  Judiciary's  established  methods  fall 
to  resolve  questions  about  the  highest  judges 
in  the  land,  the  Supreme  Court  Itself  should 
exercise  Its  broad  rulemaking  and  supen'lso- 
ry  powers.  As  author  Joseph  Borkln  suggests, 
the  nine  Justices  could  begin  requiring  finan- 
cial reports  from  the  ASg  Federal  Judges,  re- 
fining standards  of  conduct — Including  their 
own— when  Indicated. 

If  the  bench  doesn't  police  Its  own  mem- 
bers. It  will  Inevitably  invite  the  scandals  It 
wsnts  most  to  avoid. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  those  Senators  present  in 
the  Chamber,  I  should  like  to  read  one 
or  two  paragraphs  which  pertain  to  the 
discussion : 

.More  likely,  though,  the  extra  Fortas  earn- 
ings pose  questions  more  of  propriety  than 
of  ethics.  In  part  this  is  because  Justice 
Fortas  wouldn't  in  any  event  participate  in 
Supreme  Court  cases  involving  the  five  con- 
tributors. Most  are  or  were  regular  clients  of 
Arnold.  Fortas  &  Porter  ( now  Arnold  & 
Porter),  and  in  such  circumstances  judges 
invariably  withdraw.  Hence  conflict  of  Inter- 
est in  the  classic  sense  appears  remote. 

But  the  conduct  of  any  judge,  to  say 
nothing  of  one  on  the  highest  court,  surely 
should  be  measured  against  more  exacting 
standards — ones  sensitive  enough  to  assure 
not  only  the  avoidance  of  wrongdoing  but  the 
avoidance  of  suspicion. 

And  further: 

Implicit  In  all  these  is  a  prohibition 
against  a  judge  himself  benefiting  outright 
from  gifts  to  a  non-profit  university — gifts 
solicited,  moreover,  by  a  former  associate. 
Just  as  Ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  legal  ex- 
cuse for  breaking  It,  so  purity  of  motive  or 
even  Ignorance  of  the  circumstances  Is  no 
protection   against  possibly   ugly   precedent. 

Tlie  avoidance  of  any  kind  of  Im- 
propriety which  might  bring  discredit  to 
any  judicial  ofiBce  has  already  been  the 
subject  to  one  of  the  canons  of  Judicial 
ethics  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
I  believe  that  the  disclosure  by  Dean 
Tennery  of  the  procedure  employed  to 
obtain  this  $15,000  does  not  comport  with 
the  standard  recognized  by  Canon  4  in 
the  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics  Canon  4 
states : 

A  judge's  official  conduct  should  be  free 
from  Impropriety  and  the  appearance  of  im- 
propriety; he  should  avoid  Infractions  of 
law:  and  his  personal  behavior,  not  only 
upon  the  Bench  and  In  the  performance  of 
Judicial  duties,  but  also  In  his  everyday  life, 
should  be  beyond  reproach. 

There  is  a  second  aspect  of  this  ques- 
tion which  was  revealed  on  September 
18.  It  was  revealed  that  one  of  the  con- 
tributors to  this  Fortas  fund  was  Troy 
CXrV 1811— Part  22 


and  friend  of  Mr.  Fortas,  Is  the  father  of  a 
man  who  Is  appealing  a  conspiracy  and  fraud 
conviction   through  the  Federal   courts. 

The  son,  Troy  V.  Post  Jr.,  has  appealed  his 
l8-to-24-month  sentence  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Prom 
there,  his  only  appeal  would  be  to  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Before  he  became  a  justice,  Mr.  Fortas 
was  a  director  of  the  Oreatamerlca  Corpora- 
tion, a  holding  company.  The  elder  Mr.  Post 
was  Its  chairman  and  president. 

Friends  of  Justice  Portas  have  said  that  he 
was  not  told  that  Mr.  Post  was  one  of  the 
contributors,  and  they  pointed  out  that  he 
has  routinely  excused  himself  from  consid- 
eration of  all  cases  involving  former  clients 
or  business  associates. 

FREE    PENOINC    DECISION 

The  younger  Post  was  convicted  of  con- 
spiracy and  12  counts  of  mall  fraud  InJfed- 
eral  District  Court  here  on  June  20,  1966. 
He  and  two  other  men  were  found  guilty  of 
collecting  $1.5-mllllon  by  selling  member- 
ships in  a  proposed  new  golf  club  in  nearby 
Rockvllle.  Md..  and  of  siphoning  off  much 
of  the  money  into  their  own  pockets. 

The  api>eal  was  argued  before  the  Court  of 
Appeals  on  Dec.  5.  1966.  Post,  a  38-year-old 
former  lawyer  In  Texas  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Is  free  pending  a  decision  on  the 
appeal.  He  Is  employed  by  an  Insurance  com- 
pany In  Birmingham,  Ala. 

It  was  disclosed  before  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  last  week  that  Justice 
Fortas  was  paid  $15,000  plus  secretarial  ex- 
penses for  conducting  a  nine-week  seminar 
on  law  and  the  social  environment. 

The  money  was  paid  by  American  Univer- 
sity from  a  $30,000  fund  raised  last  winter 
by  Paul  A.  Porter,  a  former  Washington  law 
partner  of  Justice  Portas.  from  the  elder  Mr. 
Post  and  four  other  wealthy  businessmen 
who  were  friends  of  Mr.  Porter  or  Mr.  Portas. 

According  to  Judiciary  Committee  records, 
Mr.  Post  contributed  $5,000  to  the  fund. 
Neither  Justice  Portas,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Post 
nor  any  of  the  other  contributors  Is  an 
alumnus   of   American   University. 

Here  again,  the  Canons  of  Judicial 
Ethics  are  not  silent  on  the  Issue  of  ac- 
cepting gifts,  even  through  mesne  con- 
veyance, from  those  whose  interests  are 
likely  to  be  submitted  to  him  for  judg- 
ment. Canon  32  states :        , 

Canon  32 — Gifts  and  Favors:  A  judge 
should  not  accept  any  presents  or  favors 
from  litigants,  or  from  lawyers  practicing 
before  him  or  from  others  whose  interests 
are  likely  to  be  submitted  to  him  for  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  add  one 
or  two  words  outside  my  original  text, 
that  if  Mr.  Fortas  continues  these  extra- 
curricula  incursions,  there  will  be  few 
cases  left  on  the  Supreme  Court  upon 
which  he  may  sit  as  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  not  suggesting  in 
any  way  that  these  two  particular  canons 
were  intentionally  violated  when  Mr. 
Justice  Fortas  received  this  $15,000  fee 
for  participating  in  these  very  prestigious 
seminars  with  the  17  outstanding  stu- 
dents at  American  University  Law 
School.  But  I  am  suggesting  that  there  is 
a  definite  appearance  ol  impropriety  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas'  accept- 
ance of  these  funds  under  these  circum- 
stances. Much  of  this  could  have  been 
dispelled,  perhaps,  if  the  Justice  would 
have  reappeared  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  Impart  his  explanation  of 
what  in  fact  did  occur.  His  failure  to  re- 
appear has  left  these  questions  in  limbo 
and  the  people,  even  his  supporters,  with 
a  nagging  sense -tff  uneasiness. 

These  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics  are  no 
more  than  standards  of  propriety  uni- 
versally expected  of  a  judge.  Strictly  ad- 
hered to,  these  standards  Insure  that 
those  who  grace  our  courts  will  continue 
to  be  robed  in  dignity  and  respect.  A 
liberal  construction  of  these  canons,  how- 
ever, invites  unfortunate  revelations  like 
these — revelations  which  are  wedges 
forcing  gradual  disruption  of  public  con- 
fidence in  those  individuals  charged 
with  the  administration  of  justice. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  tried  to  lay  out 
today  as  clearly  as  I  know  how  those 
reasons  which  compel  me  to  resist  ele- 
vating Mr.  Justice  Fortas  to  the  oflQce  of 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  Be- 
fore concluding,  however.  I  do  want  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  have  never 
questioned  the  enormous  abundance  of 
legal  talent  apparently  possessed  by  Mr. 
Justice  Fortas.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
I  originally  concurred  In  the  judgment 
of  the  Senate  earlier  at  the  time  Mr. 
Fortas  was  appointed  as  an  Associate 
Justice,  almost  exactly  3  years  ago.  At 
that  time  there  was  also  the  extreme 
sense  of  urgency  occasioned  by  the  un- 
timely death  of  Adlai  Stevenson  and  the 
subsequent  selection  by  the  President  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Goldberg  to  be  the  Ambas- 
sador to  the  U.N.  As  Senators  recall 
Justice  Goldberg  was  prevailed  upon  to 
resign  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  Mr.  Fortas  was  named  to 
take  his  position. 

The  duties  and  the  office  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  however, 
transcend  a  mere  requirement  for  great 
legal  talent.  At  this  pinnacle  of  judicial 
power  a  Justice  must  have  displayed  per- 
sonal as  well  as  a  legal  capacity  for 
judgment  and  wisdom.  The  undenled 
activities  of  this  nominee,  while  an  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
nonjudicial  matters  which  I  have  out- 
lined today  have  caused  me  to  arrive  at 
the  decision  I  am  indicating  today. 

I  cannot  proceed  at  this  time  to  re- 
ward appreciation  for  essentially  non- 
judicial service  by  consenting  to  the  pres- 
ent nomination.  My  respect  for  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  institutions  of  its  gov- 
ernment have  compelled  this  decision. 
As  I  have  stated,  originally  I  opposed 
this  nomination  because  of  Mr.  Fortas' 
alleged  Involvement  In  the  preparation  of 
a  legislative  amendment  then  pending 
on  an  appropriations  item  before    one 
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of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittees  on 
which  I  serve.  Subsequent  to  this,  of 
course,  many  other  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  were  developed  within  and  with- 
out the  hearing  record  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Some  of  those  matters,  which 
are  a  part  of  the  record  and  which  have 
continued  to  plague  my  understanding  of 
the  nominee's  qualifications,  have  been 
made  a  part  of  this  statement  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Other  questions, 
developed  outside  the  hearing  room  or 
after  the  nominee's  original  appearance 
before  the  committee,  remain  in  such  a 
state  today  that  I  do  not  believe  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  well  aavlsed  to  consent  to 
the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Justice  Portas 
as  Chief  Justice.  Prom  the  outset,  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Portas  has  been  dls- 
tingiilshed  by  Its  opacity  of  motive  rather 
than  its  capacity  for  truth. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  great  cur- 
rents moving  through  the  Smate  today, 
reflecting  in  part  the  great  turmoil  and 
current  abroad  in  the  land.  There  is  a 
pow^  auid  a  responsibility  at  stake.  I 
think'ft  is  time  for  the  Senate  to  rec- 
ognize responsibility  and  exercise  Its 
power  to  deny  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Justice  Portas  to  be  the  next  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  floor. 
Exhibit    1 

I  From  the  U.S.  News  ft  World  Report.  Oct.  3. 

1958] 
What  3fl  Stat*  CHixr  Justices  Said  About 

THX  StTPRKMB  COtTBT POB   THE   FlEST  TlJ«B. 

HEBE  Is  PtTiL  Text  or  Historic  Report 

The  chief  JvisUoes  of  38  States  recenUy 
adopted  a  report  critical  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  declaring  that 
the  Court  "has  tended  to  adopt  the  role  of 
policy  maker  without  proper  judicial  re- 
straint." 

This  report,  approved  by  the  chief  Justices 
of  three  fourths  of  the  nation's  States,  found 
that  the  present  Supreme  Court  has  abused 
the  power  given  to  It  by  the  Constitution. 
The  Court  Is  pictured  as  Invading  (lelds  of 
Government  reserved  by  the  Constitution  to 
the  States. 

Pull  text  of  this  historic  document  has  not 
previously  been  given  wide  distribution.  It  Is 
printed  below,  together  with  the  formal  res- 
olution of  approval  by  the  Conference  of 
State  Chief  Justices. 

The  Conference  of  Chief  Justices,  meeting 
In  Pasadena.  Calif.,  on  Aug.  23.  1958.  adopted 
a  resolution  submitted  by  Its  Committee  on 
Federal-State  Relationships  as  Affected  by 
Judicial  Decisions.  Vote  on  the  resolution  was 
36  to  8.  with  2  members  abstaining  and  4  not 
present.  Text  of  the  resolution : 

"Resolved: 

"1.  That  this  Conference  approve*  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Peder&l-State  Re- 
lationships as  Affected  by  Judicial  Decisions 
submitted  at  this  meeting. 

"2.  That,  In  the  field  of  federal-State  re- 
lationships, the  division  of  powers  between 
those  granted  to  the  National  Oovernment 
and  those  reserved  to  the  State  Qovemments 
should  be  tested  solely  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Amendments  thereto. 

'•3.  That  this  Conference  believes  that  our 
system  of  federalism,  under  which  control  of 
matters  primarily  of  national  concern  Is 
committed  to  our  National  Oovernment  and 
control  of  matters  primarily  of  locai  con- 
cern Is  reserved  to  the  several  States.  Is 
sound  and  should  be  more  dUlgently  pre- 
served. 


"4.  That  this  Conference,  while  recog- 
nising that  the  application  of  constitutional 
rules  to  changed  conditions  must  be  suffl- 
clently  flexible  as  to  make  such  rules  adapt- 
able to  altered  conditions,  believes  that  a 
fundamental  purpose  of  having  a  written 
Constitution  Is  to  promote  the  certainty  and 
stability  of  the  provisions  of  law  set  forth 
In  such  a  Constitution. 

"5.  That  this  Conference  hereby  respect- 
fully urges  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  In  exercising  the  great  powera 
conflded  to  It  for  the  determination  of  ques- 
tions as  to  the  allocation  and  extent  of  na- 
tional and  State  powers,  respectively,  and  as 
to  the  validity  under  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion of  the  exercise  of  powers  reserved  to  the 
States,  exercise  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  Ju- 
dicial powers — the  power  of  Judicial  self- 
restraint — by  recognizing  and  giving  effect 
to  the  difference  between  that  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Constitution  may  prescribe  or 
permit,  and  that  which,  on  the  other,  a 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  from  time 
to  time  constituted,  may  deem  desirable  or 
undesirable,  to  the  end  that  our  system  of 
federalism  may  continue  to  (unction  with 
and  through  the  preservation  of  local  self- 
government. 

"6.  That  this  Conference  firmly  believes 
that  the  subject  with  which  the  Committee 
on  Federal-State  Relationships  as  Affected  by 
Judicial  Decisions  has  been  concerned  Is  one 
of  continuing  importance,  and  that  there 
should  be  a  committee  appointed  to  deal  with 
the  subject  In  the  ensuing  year." 

Following  is  full  text  of  the  Committee's 
report  as  approved  by  the  State  chief 
Justices: 

"rOBEWOBD 

"Tour  Committee  on  Federal-State  Rela- 
tionships as  Affected  by  Judicial  Decisions 
was  appointed  pursuant  to  action  taken  at 
the  1967  meeting  of  the  Conference,  at  which, 
you  will  recall,  there  was  some  discussion  of 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  a  resolution  expressing 
concern  with  regard  thereto  was  adopted  by 
the  Conference.  This  Committee  held  a  meet- 
ing In  Washington  In  December.  1957.  at 
which  plans  for  conducting  our  work  were 
developed.  This  meeting  was  attended  by 
Sidney  Spector  of  the  Council  of  State  Oov- 
emments  and  by  Professor  Philip  B.  Kur- 
land  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School. 

"The  Committee  believed  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  survey  this  field  from  the  point 
of  view  of  general  trends  rather  than  by  at- 
tempting to  submit  detailed  analyses  of  many 
cases  It  was  realized,  however,  that  an  ex- 
pert survey  of  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions within  the  area  under  consideration 
would  be  highly  desirable  In  order  that  we 
might  have  the  benefit  In  drafting  this  re- 
port of  scholarly  research  and  of  competent 
analysis  and  appraisal,  as  well  as  of  objec- 
tivity of  approach. 

"Thanks  to  Professor  Kurland  and  to  four 
of  his  colleagues  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Law  School,  several  mono- 
graphs dealing  with  subjects  within  the  Com- 
mittee's field  of  action  have  been  prepared 
and  have  been  furnished  to  all  members  of 
the  Committee  and  of  the  Conference.  These 
monographs  and  their  authors  are  as 
follows: 

"1.  ■The  Supreme  Court,  the  Due  Process 
Clause,  and  the  In  Personam  Jurisdiction  of 
State  Courts.'  by  Professor  Kurland: 

"3.  'Limitations  on  State  Power  to  Deal 
with  Issues  of  Subversion  and  Loyalty,"  by 
Assistant  Professor   (Roger  C.)    Cramton; 

"3.  'Congress,  the  States  and  Commerce, 
by  Professor  Allison  Dunham: 

"4.  'The  Supreme  Court,  Federalism,  and 
State  Systems  of  Criminal  Justice,'  by  Pro- 
fessor Francis  A    Allen:  and 

"6.  The  Supreme  Court,  the  Congress  and 
State  Jurisdiction  Over  Labor  Relations,'  by 
Professor  Bernard  D.  Meltzer. 


"These  gentlemen  have  devoted  nuich 
time,  study  and  thought  to  the  preparation 
of  very  scholarly.  Interesting  and  Instructive 
monographs  on  the  above  subjects.  We  wish 
to  express  our  deep  appreciation  to  each  o( 
them  for  his  very  thorough  research  and 
analysis  of  these  problems  With  the  pressure 
of  the  work  of  our  respective  courts,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  could  not  liave 
undertaken  this  research  work  and  we  rould 
scarcely  have  hoped,  even  with  ample  time. 
to  equal  the  thorough  tmd  excellent  reports 
which  they  have  written  on  their  respective 
subjects. 

"It  had  originally  been  hoped  that  all  nec- 
essary research  material  would  be  available 
to  your  Committee  by  the  end  of  April  and 
that  the  Committee  could  study  It  and  then 
meet  for  discussion,  possibly  late  In  .M:ty. 
and  thereafter  send  at  least  a  draft  of  the 
Commlttee's_^report  to  the  members  of  the 
Conference  well  In  advance  of  the  1958  meet- 
ing: but  these  hopes  have  not  been  realized. 

"The  magnitude  of  the  studies  and  the 
thoroughness  with  which  they  have  been 
made  rendered  It  Impossible  to  complete 
them  until  about  two  months  after  the 
original  target  date  and  It  has  been  Imprac- 
ticable to  hold  another  meeting  of  this  Com- 
mittee until  the  time  of  the  Conference 

"Even  after  this  unavoidable  delay  h.-\d 
developed,  there  was  a  plan  to  have  these 
papers  presented  at  a  seminar  to  be  held  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  late  In  June  Un- 
fortunately, this  plan  could  not  be  carried 
through,  either. 

"We  hope,  however,  that  these  papers  may 
be  published  In  the  near  future  with  bach 
changes  and  additions  as  the  several  authors 
may  wish  to  make  In  them.  Some  will  un- 
doubtedly be  desired  In  order  to  include  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  In  some  cases 
which  are  referred  to  In  these  monographs 
but  In  which  decisions  were  rendered  alter 
the  monographs  had  been  prepared.  Each  of 
the  monographs  as  transmitted  to  us  is 
stated  to  be  In  preliminary  form  and  subject 
to  change  and  as  not  being  for  publication. 

"Much  as  we  are  Indebted  to  Professor 
Kurland  and  his  colleag^ues  for  their  Invalu- 
able research  aid.  your  Committee  must  ac- 
cept sole  responsibility  for  the  views  herein 
stated.  Unfortunately,  It  is  Impracticable  to 
Include  all  or  even  a  substantial  part  of  their 
analyses  In  this  report. 

"BACKCBOCND    AND    PEBSPECTIVB 

"We  think  It  desirable  at  the  outset  of  this 
report  to  set  out  some  points  which  may  help 
to  put  the  report  In  proper  pcrsp>ectlve.  :.i- 
mlllar  or  self-evident  as  these  points  may  be. 

"First,  though  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  have  a  major  im- 
pact upon  federal-State  relationships  .ind 
have  had  such  an  Impact  since  the  days  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  they  are  only  a  part 
of  the  whole  structure  of  these  relationships. 
These  relations  are,  of  course,  founded  upon 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  itself. 
They  are  materially  affected  not  only  by 
Judicial  decisions  but  In  very  large  measure 
by  acts  of  Congress  adopted  under  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  Constitution.  They  are  also 
affected,  or  may  be  affected,  by  the  exercise  of 
the  treaty  power. 

"Of  good  practical  Importance  as  affectuig 
federal-State  relationships  are  the  rulings 
and  actions  of  federal  administrative  bodies 
These  Include  the  Independent-agency  re$;u- 
latory  bodies,  such  as  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  and  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

"Many  Important  administrative  powers 
are  exercised  by  the  several  departments  of 
the  executive  branch,  notably  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. The  scope  and  Importance  of  the 
administration  of  the  federal  tax  laws  are.  of 
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coxirse,  familiar  to  many  Individuals  and 
businesses  because  of  their  direct  Impact, 
and  require  no  elaboration. 

Second,  when  we  turn  to  the  specific 
field  of  the  effect  of  Judicial  decisions  on 
federal-State  relationships,  we  come  at  once 
to  the  question  as  to  where  p>ower  should 
lie  to  give  the  ultimate  Interpretation  to  the 
Constitution  and  to  the  laws  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States.  By  necessity  and  by  almost 
universal  common  consent,  these  ultimate 
powers  are  regarded  as  being  vested  in  the 
Supreme  1  Court  of  the  United  States.  Any 
other  al^atlon  of  such  jKJwer  would  seem 
to  lead  ,to  chaos.  See  Judge  Learned  Hand's 
most  laterestlng  Holmes  Lectures  on  'The 
Bill  of  Rights'  delivered  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School  this  year  and  published  by  the  Har- 
vard University  Press. 

•Third,  there  Is  obviously  great  Interac- 
tion between  federal  legislation  and  admin- 
istrative action  on  the  one  hand  and  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  other, 
because  of  the  power  of  the  Court  to  Inter- 
pret and  apply  acts  of  Congress  and  to 
determine  the  validity  of  administrative  ac- 
tion and  the  permissible  scope  thereof. 

■'Fourth,  whether  federalism  shall  con- 
tinue to  exist  and,  if  so.  In  what  iorm  Is 
primarily  a  [>olltlcal  question  rather  than 
a  judicial  question.  On  the  other  hand.  It 
can  hardly  be  denied  that  Judicial  decisions, 
specifically  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
can  give  tremendous  impetus  to  changes 
in  the  allocation  of  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities as  between  the  federal  and  State 
governments.  Likewise,  It  can  hardly  be  seri- 
ously disputed  that  on  many  occasions  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  pro- 
duced exactly  that  effect. 

Fifth,  this  Conference  has  no  legal 
powers  whatsoever.  If  any  conclusions  or 
recommendations  at  which  we  may  arrive 
are  to  have  any  effect,  this  can  only  be 
through  the  power  of  persuasion. 

Sixth,  it  is  a  part  of  our  obligation  to 
seek  to  uphold  respect  for  law.  We  do  not 
believe  that  this  goes  so  far  as  to  Impose 
upon  us  an  obligation  of  silence  when  we 
find  ourselves  unable  to  agree  with  pro- 
nouncements of  the  Supreme  Court — even 
though  we  are  bound  by  them — or  when  we 
see  trends  In  decisions  of  that  Court  which 
we  think  will  lead  to  unfortunate  results. 
■'We  hope  that  the  expression  of  our  views 
may  have  some  value.  "They  pertain  to  mat- 
ters which  directly  affect  the  work  of  our 
State  courts.  In  this  report  we  urge  the 
desirability  of  self-restraint  on  the  part  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  exercise  of  the 
vast  powers  committed  to  it.  We  endeavor 
not  to  be  guilty  ourselves  of  a  lack  of  due 
restraint  in  expressing  our  concern  and.  at 
times,  our  criticisms  In  making  the  Tom- 
ments  and  observations  which  follow. 

"PROBLEMS    OP    FEDERALISM 

"The  difference  between  matters  primarily 
local  and  matters  primarily  national  was 
the  guiding  principle  upon  which  the 
framers  of  our  national  Constitution  acted 
in  outlining  the  division  of  pwawers  between 
the  national  and  State  governments. 

'This  guiding  principle,  central  to  the 
American  federal  system,  was  recognized 
when  the  original  Constitution  was  being 
drawn  and  was  emphasized  by  De  Tocque- 
•!lle  I  Alexis  de  Tocquevllle,  author  of  'De- 
mocracy In  America'].  Under  his  summary  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  he  says: 

"  "The  first  question  which  awaited  the 
Americans  was  so  to  divide  the  sovereignty 
that  each  of  the  different  States  which  com- 
pose the  union  should  continue  to  govern 
itself  In  all  that  concerned  Its  Internal  pros- 
perity, while  the  entire  nation,  represented 
by  the  Union,  should  continue  to  form  a 
compact  body  and  to  provide  for  all  gen- 
eral   exigencies.   The    problem    was    a    com- 


plex and  difficult  one.  It  was  as  impossible  to 
determine  beforehand,  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  the  share  of  authority  that  each 
of  the  two  governments  was  to  enjoy  as  to 
foresee  all  the  Incidents  in  the  life  of  a 
nation." 

"In  the  period  when  the  Constitution  was 
In  the  covirse  of  adoption,  the  'Federalist' — 
No.  45 — discussed  the  division  of  sovereignty 
between  the  Union  and  the  States  and  said: 

"  The  powers  delegated  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  Federal  Government  are  few  and 
defined.  Those  which  are  to  remain  In  the 
State  governments  are  numerous  and  In- 
definite. The  former  will  be  exercised  prin- 
cipally on  external  objects,  as  war.  peace,  ne- 
gotiation and  foreign  commerce.  The  pow- 
ers reserved  to  the  several  States  will  extend 
to  all  the  objects  which.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  affairs,  concern  the  Internal  order 
and  prosperity  of  the  State." 

"Those  thoughts  expressed  In  the  'Fed- 
eralist.' of  course,  are  those  of  the  general 
period  when  both  the  original  Constitution 
and  the  Tenth  Amendment  were  proposed 
and  adopted  They  long  antedated  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

"The  fundamental  need  for  a  system  of 
distribution  of  powers  between  national  and 
State  governments  was  Impressed  sharply 
upon  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  not  only 
because  of  their  knowledge  of  the  govern- 
mental systems  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 
They  also  were  familiar  with  the  government 
of  England;  they  were  even  more  aware  of 
the  colonial  governments  In  the  original 
States  and  the  governments  of  those  States 
after   the   Revolution. 

"Included  In  government  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  was  the  institution  known  as 
the  New  England  town  meeting,  though  it 
was  not  In  use  In  all  of  the  States.  A  town 
meeting  could  not  be  extended  successfully 
to  any  large  unit  of  population,  which,  for 
legislative  action,  must  rely  upon  representa- 
tive government. 

"Local  Goiernment:  'A  vital  force' 

"But  It  is  this  spirit  of  self-government, 
of  local  self-government,  which  has  been  a 
vital  force  In  shaping  our  democracy  from 
its  very  inception. 

"The  views  expressed  by  our  late  brother. 
Chief  Justice  Arthur  T.  Vanderbllt  |of  the 
New  Jersey  Supreme  Court |.  on  the  division 
of  powers  between  the  national  and  State 
governments — delivered  In  his  addresses  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska  and  published 
under  the  title  "The  Doctrine  of  the  Separa- 
tion of  Powers  and  Its  Present-Day  Signif- 
icance'— are  persuasive. 
I  "He  traced  the  origins  of  the  doctrine  of 
■  the  separation  of  powers  to  four  sources: 
Montesquieu  and  other  political  philosophers 
who  preceded  him;  English  constitutional 
experience:  American  colonial  experience: 
and  the  common  sense  and  political  wisdom 
of  the  Founding  Fathers.  He  concluded  his 

comments  on  t^he  experiences  of^ the  Ajm«t=^  {j^g  civil  War 
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end;  and  that  the  horizontal  distribution  or 
allocation  of  powers  between  national  and 
State  governments  was  also  a  means  towards 
the  same  end  and  was  a  part  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  which  was  accomplished  by 
the  Federal  Constitution.  It  Is  a  form  of  the 
separation  of  powers  with  which  Montesquieu 
was  not  concerned:  but  the  horizontal  di- 
vision of  powers,  whether  thought  of  as  a 
form  of  separa^nn  of  powers  or  not,  was  very 
much  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution. 

"TWO     MAJOR     DEVELOPMENTS    IN     THE     FEDERAL 
SYSTEM 

"The  outstanding  development  iu  federal- 
State  relations  since  the  adoption  of  the  Na- 
tional Constitution  has  been  the  expansion 
of  the  power  of  National  Government  and  the 
consequent  contraction  of  the  pwawers  of  the 
State  government.  To  a  large  extent  this  is 
wholly  unavoidable  and.  Indeed.  Is  a  neces- 
sity, primarily  because  of  improved  trans- 
portation and  communication  of  all  Kinds 
and  because  of  mass  production. 

"On  the  other  hand,  our  Constitution  does 
envision  federalism.  "The  very  name  of  our 
nation  indicates  that  It  is  to  be  composed 
of  States.  I'he  Supreme  Court  of  a  bygone 
day  said  In  Texas  v.  White.  7  Wall.  700,  721 
(1868):  'The  Constitution.  In  all  Us  pro- 
visions, looks  to  an  Indestructible  Union  of 
Indestructible  States.' 

"Second  only  to  the  Increasing  dominance 
of  the  National  Government  has  been  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Immense  power  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  both  State  and  national  af- 
fairs. It  is  not  merely  the  final  arbiter  of  the 
law;  it  Is  the  maker  of  policy  in  many  major 
social  and  economic  fields.  It  Is  not  subject 
to  the  restraints  to  which  a  legislative  body 
is  subject.  There  are  points  at  which  It  Is 
difficult  to  delineate  precisely  the  line  which 
should  circumscribe  the  Judicial  function 
and  separate  it  from  that  of  policy  making. 

"Thus,  usually  within  narrow  limits,  a 
court  may  be  called  upon  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  its  duties  to  make  what  Is  actually 
a  policy  decision  by  choosing  between  two 
rules,  either  of  which  might  be  deemed  ap- 
plicable to  the  situation  presented  in  the 
pending  case. 

"But,  if  and  when  a  court  In  construing 
and  applying  a  constitutional  provision  or  a 
statute  becomes  a  policy  maker.  It  may  leave 
construction  behind  and  exercise  functions 
which  are  essentially  legislative  In  charac- 
ter, whether-  they  serve  In  practical  effect 
as  a  constitutional  amendment  or  as  an 
amendment  of  a  statute.  It  is  here  that  we 
feel  the  greatest  concern,  and  It  Is  here  that 
we  think  the  greatest  restraint  Ir  called  for. 
There  Is  nothing  new  In  urging  judlclr^l  self- 
restraint,  though  there  may  be,  and  we  think 
there  is.  new  need  to  urge  it. 

"It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  review 
all  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
which  have  had  a  profound  effect  upon  the 
coarse  of  our  history.  It  has  been  said  that 


lean  colonists  with  the  British  Gdvernmein^ 
with  this  sentence: 

"  'As  colonists  they  had  enough  of  a  com- 
pletely centralized  government  with  no  dis- 
tribution of  powers  and  they  were  Intent  on 
seeing  to  it  that  they  should  never  suffer 
such  grievances  from  a  government  of  their 
own  construction.' 

"His  comments  on  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers and  the  system  of  checks  and  balances 
and  on  the  concern  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
with  the  proper  distribution  of  governmental 
power  between  the  nation  and  the  several 
States  Indicates  that  he  treated  them  as  parts 
of  the  plan  for  preserving  the  nation  on  the 
one  Bide  and  individual  freedom  on  the  oth- 
er— in  other  words,  that  the  traditional  tri- 
partite vertical  division  of  powers  between 
the  legislative,  the  executive  and  the  Ju- 
dicial branches  of  government  w^as  not  an 
end  In   itself,  but  was  a   means   toward   an 


Inevitable.  Whether  this  Is 
not,  we  need  not  attempt  to  determine.  Even 
It  Is  discounted  as  a  serious  overstatement, 
it  remains  a  dramatic  reminder  of  the  great 
influence  which  Supreme  Court  decisions 
have  had  and  can  have. 

"As  to  the  great  effect  of  decisions  of  that 
Court  on  the  economic  development  of  the 
country,  see  Mr.  Justice  Douglas'  Address 
on  'Stare  Decisis'  (to  stand  by  decided  mat- 
ters). 49  Columbia  Law  Review  735. 

"SOUP.CES    OF    NATIONAL    POWER 

"Most  of  the  p:?wers  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment were  set  forth  In  the  original  Con- 
stitution: some  have  been  added  since.  In 
the  days  cf  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  the 
supremacy  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  a  broad  construction  of  the  powers 
granted  to  the  National  Government  were 
fully  developed  and,  as  a  part  of  this  devel- 
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opment.  the  extent  of  national  control  over 
Interstate  commerce  became  very  flrmly 
established. 

••The  trends  estibUshed  In  those  days  have 
never  ceased  to  operate  and.  m  comparatively 
recent  years,  have  operated  at  times  In  a 
startling  manner  in  the  extent  to  which 
interstate  commerce  has  been  held  to  be 
Involved,  as  for  example  In  the  familiar  case 
involving  an  elevator  operator  in  a  loft 
building. 

'•Prom  a  practical  standpoint,  the  increase 
revenues  resulting  from  the  Six- 
\ndment — the  income  tax  amend- 
been  of  great  Importance. 
National  col^trol  over  State  action  in  many 
fields  has  been  vastly  expanded  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment. 

••We  shall  refer  to  some  subjects  and  types 
of  cases  which  bear  upon  federal-State 
relationships. 

••THE    CENEKAL    WELFARE    CASE 

'•One  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion which  was  Included  in  it  from  the  be- 
ginning but  which.  In  practical  eiTect.  lay 
dormant  for  more  :h»n  a  century.  Is  the 
general-welfare  clause.  In  United  States  v 
Butler.  297  U.S.  1.  the  original  Agricultural 
.\ajustAl'(<nt  Act  was  held  Invalid.  .An  argu- 
iTl^nt  ■»tg  advanced  In  that  case  that  the 
general-welfare  clause  would  stistain  t'ne 
Imposition  of  the  tax  and  that  money  de- 
rived from  the  tax  could  b?  expended  for 
any  purposes  which  would  promote  the  gen- 
eral  welfare. 

■•The  Court  viewed  this  argument  with 
favor  as  a  general  proposition,  but  found  It 
not  supportable  on  t'le  facts  of  that  case. 
However,  It  was  not  long  before  that  clause 
was  relied  upon  and  applied  See  Steward 
Machine  Co.  v  Davis.  301  U.S.  548,  and 
Helvering  v.  Davis,  301  US  690.  In  those 
cases  the  Social  Security  Act  was  upheld 
and  the  general-welfare  clavise  was  relied 
upon  bath  to  support  t!ie  tax  and  to  sup- 
port the  expenditures  of  the  money  raised 
by  the  Social  Security  taxes. 

"CRANTS-IN-AID 

'•Closely  related  to  this  subject  are  the  so- 
called  grants-in-aid  which  gc  back  to  the 
Morrill  Act  of  1863  and  the  grants  there- 
under to  the  so-called  land-grant  colleges. 
The  extent  of  grants-in-aid  today  Is  very 
great,  but  questions  relating  to  the  wisdom 
as  distinguished  from  the  legal  basis  for  such 
grants  seem  to  lie  wholly  In  the  political  field 
and  are  hardly  appropriate  for  discussion  In 
this  report. 

••Perhaps  we  should  also  observe  that,  since 
the  decision  of  Massachusetts  v.  Mellon,  262 
U  S.  447,  there  seems  to  be  no  elTectlve  way 
in  which  either  a  State  or  an  Individual  can 
challenge  the  validity  of  a  federal  grant-in- 
aid. 

••DOcnuNE  or  phe-emption 

••Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  problems  of  fed- 
er.iUsm  today  arise  either  in  connection  with 
the  commerce  clause  and  the  vast  extent  to 
which  its  sweep  has  t)een  carried  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  or  they  arise  under  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  Historically,  cases  In- 
volving the  doctrine  of  pre-emption  pertain 
mostly  to  the  commerce  clause 

•'More  recently  the  doctrine  has  been  ap- 
plied In  other  fields,  notably  In  the  case  of 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  v.  Nelson.  In 
which  the  Smith  Act  and  other  federal 
statutes  dealing  with  Communism  and  loy- 
alty problems  were  held  to  have  pre-empted 
the  Held  and  to  Invalidate  or  suspend  the 
Pennsylvania  antlsubverslve  statute  which 
nought  to  Impose  a  penalty  for  conspiracy  to 
overthrow  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States  by  force  or  violence  In  that  particular 
case  It  happens  that  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Pennsylvania  was  affirmed. 
That  fact,  however,  emphasizes  rather  than 
detracts  from  the  wide  sweep  now  given  to 
the  doctrine  of  pre-emption. 


"LABOe-BKLATIONS    CASES 

"In  connection  with  commerce-clause 
cases,  the  doctrine  of  pre-emption,  coupled 
with  only  partial  express  regulation  by  Con- 
gress, has  produced  a  state  of  considerable 
confusion  In  the  field  of  labor  relations 

"One  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  this 
field  was  pointed  up  or  created — depending 
upon  how  one  looks  at  the  matter — by  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Amalgamated 
Association  v  Wisconsin  Employment  Rela- 
tions Board,  340  US.  383,  which  overturned 
a  State  statute  aimed  at  preventing  strikes 
and  lockouts  in  public  utilities.  This  decision 
left  the  States  powerless  to  protect  their 
own  citizens  against  emergencies  created  by 
the  suspension  of  essential  services,  even 
though,  as  the  dissent  pointed  out.  such 
emergencies  were  •economically  and  practi- 
cally confined  to  a  {single)  State." 

•'In  two  cases  decided  on  May  28.  1958.  in 
which  the  majority  opinions  were  written 
by  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  and  Mr.  Justice 
Burton,  respectively,  the  right  of  an  employee 
to  sue  a  union  In  a  State  court  was  upheld. 
In  International  Association  of  Machinists  v. 
Oonzales.  a  union  member  was  held  entitled 
to  maintain  a  suit  against  his  union  for  dam- 
ages (or  wrongful  expulsion.  In  International 
Union.  United  Auto.  etc.  Workers  v.  Russell, 
an  employee,  who  was  not  a  union  member, 
was  held  entitled  to  maintain  a  suit  for  ma- 
licious interference  with  his  employment 
through  picketing  during  a  strike  against  his 
employer.  Pickets  prevented  Russell  from 
entering  the  plant. 

•Regardless  of  what  may  be  the  ultimate 
solution  of  Jurisdictional  problems  In  this 
field.  It  appears  that,  at  the  present  time, 
there  is  unfortunately  a  kind  of  no-man's 
land  in  which  serious  uncertainty  exists. 
This  uncertainty  is  in  part  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  failure  of  Congress  to  make  its  wishes 
entirely  clear.  Also,  somewhat  varying  views 
appear  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  from  time  to  time. 

•In  connection  with  this  matter,  in  the 
case  of  Textile  Union  v.  Lincoln  Mills.  353 
US.  448.  the  majority  opinion  contains  lan- 
guage which  we  find  somewhat  disturbing. 
That  case  concerns  the  Interpretation  of 
Section  301  of  the  Labor- Management  Re- 
lations Act  of  1947. 

"Paragraph  (a)  of  that  section  provides: 
•Suits  for  violation  of  contracts  between  an 
employer  and  a  labor  organization  repre- 
senting employes  in  an  Industry  affecting 
commerce  as  defined  In  this  chapter,  or  be- 
tween any  such  labor  organizations,  may  be 
brought  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  parties, 
without  reapect  to  the  amount  In  contro- 
versy or  without  regard  to  the  citizenship 
of  the  parties.' 

•Paragraph  (b)  of  the  same  section  pro- 
vides in  substances  that  a  labor  organiza- 
tion may  sue  or  be  sued  as  an  entity 
without  the  procedural  dUBculties  which 
formerly  attended  suits  by  or  against  unin- 
corporated asaoclatlons  consisting  of  large 
numbers  of  persons.  Section  301(a)  was  held 
to  be  more  than  Jurisdictional  and  was  held 
to  authorize  federal  courts  to  fashion  a  body 
of  federal  law  for  the  enforcement  of  these 
collective-bargaining  agreements  and  to  in- 
clude within  that  body  of  federal  law  spe- 
cific performance  of  promises  to  arbitrate 
grievances  under  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments. 

••What  a  State  court  is  to  do  If  confronted 
with  a  case  similar  to  the  Lincoln  Mills  case 
is  by  no  means  clear.  It  Is  evident  that  the 
substantive  law  to  be  applied  must  be  fed- 
eral law.  but  the  question  remains:  Where 
is  that  federal  law  to  be  found?  It  will  prob- 
ably take  years  for  the  development  or  the 
•fashioning'  of  the  body  of  federal  law  which 
the  Supreme  Court  says  the  federal  courts 
are  authorized  to  make.  Can  a  State  court 
act  at  all?  If  it  can  act  and  does  act,  what 


remedies  should  it  apply?  Should  It  use 
those  afforded  by  State  law,  or  is  it  limited 
to  those  which  would  b«  available  under 
federal  law  If  the  suit  were  in  a  federal 
court? 

••It  is  perfectly  possible  that  these  ques- 
tions win  not  have  to  be  answered,  since  the 
Supreme  Court  may  adopt  the  view  that  the 
field  has  been  completely  pre-empted  by  the 
federal  law  and  committed  solely  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  federal  courts,  so  that  the 
State  courts  can  have  no  part  whatsoever 
In  enforcing  rights  to  recognize  by  Section 
301  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act 
Such  a  result  does  not  seem  to  be  re- 
quired by  the  language  of  Section  301  nor 
yet  does  the  legislative  history  of  that  sec- 
tion appear  to  warrant  such  a  construction. 

•Professor  Melter's  monograph  has 
brought  out  many  of  the  dlfficutles  in  this 
whole  field  of  substantive  labor  law  with 
regard  to  the  division  of  power  between 
State  and  federal  governments.  As  he  points 
out,  much  of  this  confusion  Is  due  to  the 
fact  that  Congress  has  not  made  clear  what 
functions  the  States  may  perform  and  what 
they  may  not  perform  There  are  situations 
In  which  the  particular  activity  involved  is 
prohibited  by  federal  law,  others  in  which 
it  is  protected  by  federal  law.  and  others  in 
which  the  federal  law  Is  silent.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  seems  to  be  one  field  in  which 
State  action  Is  clearly  permissible.  That  is 
where  actual  evidence  is  Involved  in  labor 
dispute. 

"STATE    LAW    IN    DIVXaSZTT    CASES 

"Not  all  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  comparatively  recent  years  have 
limited  or  tended  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
States  or  the  effect  of  State  laws.  The  cele- 
brated case  of  Erie  R.R.  v.  Tompkins.  304 
U.S.  64.  overruled  Swift  v.  Tyson  and  estab- 
lished substantive  State  law.  decisional  .'ts 
well  as  statutory,  as  controlling  In  diversity 
I  of  citizenship)  cases  In  the  federal  courts. 
This  marked  the  end  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
federal  common  law  in  such  cases. 

•'IN-PEESONAM    JtJalSOICTION    OVEB    NON- 
RESIDENTS 

"Also,  in  cases  Involving  the  in-personam 
I  against  the  person)  Jurisdiction  of  State 
courts  over  nonresidents,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  tended  to  relax  rather  than  tighten  re- 
strictions under  the  due-process  clause  upon 
State  action  in  this  field.  International  Shoe 
Co.  V  Washington,  326  U.S.  310,  is  probably 
the  most  significant  case  in  this  develop- 
ment. 

"In  sustaining  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  Wash- 
ington court  to  render  a  Judgment  in  per- 
sonam against  a  foreign  corporation  which 
carries  on  some  activities  within  the  State  of 
Washington,  Chief  Justice  Stone  used  the 
now-familtar  phrase  that  there  'were  suffi- 
cient contacts  or  ties  with  the  State  of  the 
forum  to  make  It  reasonable  and  Just,  ac- 
cording to  our  traditional  conception  of  fair 
play  and  substantial  Justice,  to  enforce  the 
obligation  which  appellant  has  incurred 
there." 

"Formal  Istlc  doctrines  or  dogmas  have  been 
replaced  by  a  more  flexible  and  realistic  ap- 
proach, and  this  trend  has  been  carried 
forward  in  subsequent  cases  leading  up  to 
and  Including  McOee  v.  International  Life 
Insurance  Co..  355  U.S.  220,  until  halted  by 
Hanson  v.  Denckla.  357  U.S.  decided  June 
•23,   1958. 

"TAXATION 

•In  the  field  of  taxation,  the  doctrine  of 
Intergovernmental  Immunity  has  been  seri- 
ously curtailed  partly  by  Judicial  decisions 
and  partly  by  statute.  This  has  not  been 
entirely  a  one-way  street.  In  recent  years. 
cases  Involving  State  taxation  have  arisen  in 
many  fields.  Sometimes  they  have  Involved 
questions  of  burdens  upon  interstate  com- 
merce or  the  export-linport  clause,  some- 
times of  Jurisdiction  to  tax  as  a  matter  of 
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due  process,  and  sometimes  they  have  arisen 
on  the  fringes  of  governmental  immunity,  as 
where  a  State  has  sought  to  tax  a  contractor 
doing  business  with  the  National  Govern- 
ment. There  have  been  some  shifts  In  hold- 
ings. On  the  whole,  the  Supreme  Court  seems 
perhaps  to  have  taken  a  more  liberal  view  In 
recent  years  toward  the  validity  of  State 
taxation  than  It  formerly  took. 

•'OTHER    FOURTEENTH    AMENDMENT   CASES 

In  many  other  fields,  however,  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  has  been  invoked  to  cut 
down  State  action.  This  has  been  noticeably 
true  in  cases  involving  not  only  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  but  also  the  First 
Amendment  guarantee  of  freedom  of  speech 
or  the  Fifth  Amendment  protection  against 
self-tncrlmination.  State  antlsubverslve  acts 
have  been  practically  eliminated  by  Pennsyl- 
vania v.  Nelson,  In  which  the  decision  was 
rested  on  the  ground  of  pre-emption  of  the 
field  by  the  federal  statutes. 

"THE  SWEEZT  CASE STATE  LEGISLATIVE 

INVESTIGATION 

•  One  manifestation  of  this  restrictive  ac- 
tion under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Is  to 
be  found  in  Sweezy  v.  New  Hampshire,  354 
U.S.  234. 

In  that  case,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
had  enacted  a  subversive-activity  statute 
which  imposed  various  disabilities  on  sub- 
versive persons  and  subversive  organizations. 
In  1953,  the  legislature  adopted  a  resolution 
under  which  It  constituted  the  attorney  gen- 
eral a  one-man  legislative  committee  to  In- 
vestigate violations  of  that  act  and  to  rec- 
ommend additional   legislation. 

"Sweezy,  described  as  a  non-Communist 
Marxist,  was  summoned  to  testily  at  the  in- 
vestigation conducted  by  the  attorney  gen- 
eral, pursuant  to  this  authorization.  He  testi- 
fied freely  about  many  matters  but  refused 
to  answer  two  types  of  questions:  (1)  In- 
quiries concerning  the  activities  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Party  In  the  State  during  the  1948 
campaign,  and  (2)  Inquiries  concerning  a 
lecture  Sweezy  had  delivered  in  1954  to  a 
class  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire. 

■'He  was  adjudged  in  contempt  by  a  State 
court  for  failure  to  answer  these  questions. 
The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  conviction, 
but  there  is  no  majority  opinion.  The  opinion 
of  the  Chief  Justice,  in  which  he  was  Joined 
by  Justices  Black,  Douglas  and  Brennan. 
started  out  by  reaffirming  the  position  taken 
in  Watkins  v.  United  States,  354  U.S.  178. 
that  legislative  Investigations  can  encroach 
on  First  Amendment  rights.  It  then  attacked 
I  he  New  Hampshire  Subversive  Activities  Act 
and  stated  that  the  definition  of  subversive 
persons  and  subversive  organizations  was  so 
vague  and  limitless  that  they  extended  to 
•conduct  which  is  only  remotely  related  to 
actual  subversion  and  which  Is  done  free 
of  any  conscious  Intent  to  be  a  part  of  such 
activity." 

"Then  followed  a  lengthy  discourse  on  the 
importance  of  academic  freedom  and  politi- 
cal expression.  This  was  not,  however,  the 
ground  upon  which  these  four  Justices  ul- 
timately relied  for  their  conclusion  that  the 
conviction  should  be  reversed.  The  Chief 
Justice  said  in  part: 

■'  ""The  respective  roles  of  the  legislature 
and  the  investigator  thus  revealed  are  of 
considerable  significance  to  the  Issue  before 
us.  It  is  eminently  clear  that  the  basic  dis- 
cretion of  determining  the  direction  of  the 
legislative  inquiry  has  been  turned  over  to 
the  Investigative  agency.  The  attorney  gen- 
eral has  been  given  such  a  sweeping  and  un- 
certain mandate  that  it  Is  his  discretion 
which  picks  out  the  subjects  that  will  be 
pursued,  what  witnesses  will  be  summoned 
and  what  questions  will  be  asked.  In  this 
circumstance.  It  cannot  be  stated  authorita- 
tively that  the  legislature  asked  the  attorney 
general  to  gather  the  kind  of  facts  comprised 
in  the  subjects  upon  which  petitioner  was 
Interrogated.' 


"Pour  members  of  the  Court,  two  In  a  con- 
curring opinion  and  two  in  a  dissenting  opin- 
ion, took  vigorous  issue  with  the  view  that 
the  conviction  was  invalid  because  of  the 
legislature's  failure  to  provide  adequate 
standards  to  guide  the  attorney  general's 
investigation 

"Mr  Justice  Frankfurter  and  Mr  Justice 
Harlan  concurred  in  the  reversal  of  the  con- 
viction on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
basis  for  a  belief  that  Sweezy  or  the  Progres- 
sive Party  threatened  the  safety  of  the  State 
and,  hence,  that  the  liberties  of  the  individ- 
ual should  prevail. 

"Mr  Justice  Clark,  with  whom  Mr.  Justice 
Burton  Joined,  arrived  at  the  opposite  con- 
clusion and  took  the  view  that  the  States 
interest  in  self-preservation  Justified  the  in- 
trusion Into  Sweezy's  personal  affairs. 

••In  commenting  on  this  case  Professor 
Cramton  says: 

•'  'The  most  puzzling  aspect  of  the  Sweezy 
case  is  the  reliance  by  the  Chief  Justice  on 
delegatlon-of-power  conceptions.  New  Hamp- 
shire had  determined  that  it  wanted  the  in- 
formation which  Sweezy  refused  to  give;  to 
say  that  the  State  has  not  demonstrated  that 
it  wants  the  information  seems  so  unreal  as 
to  be  Incredible.  The  State  had  delegated 
power  to  the  attorney  general  to  determine 
the  scope  of  inquiry  within  the  general  sub- 
ject of  subversive  activities. 

"  "Under  these  circumstances,  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Chief  Justice  that  fne  vagueness 
of  the  resolution  violates  the  aue-process 
clause  must  be.  despite  his  protestations,  a 
holding  that  a  State  legislature  cannot  dele- 
gate such  a  power." 

"'PUBLIC-EMPLOYMENT    CASES 

'"TTiere  are  many  cases  involving  public  em- 
ployment and  the  question  of  disqualifica- 
tion therefor  by  reason  of  Communist  Party 
membership  or  other  questions  of  loyalty, 

"Slochower  v  Board  of  Higher  Education, 
350  U.S.  551.  is  a  well-known  example  of  cases 
of  this  type  Two  more  recent  cases,  Lerner  v. 
Casey,  and  Bellan  v  Board  of  Public  Educa- 
tion, both  In  357  U.S.  and  decided  on  June  30, 
1968,  have  upheld  disqualifications  for  em- 
ployment where  such  issues  were  involved, 
but  they  did  so  on  the  basis  of  lack  of  com- 
petence or  fitness. 

"Lerner  was  a  subway  conductor  in  New 
York  and  Bellan  was  a  public-school  instruc- 
tor. In  each  case  the  decision  was  by  a  5-to-4 
majority. 

••ADMISSION    TO    THE    BAR 


In  fact  pass  on  a  claim  properly  before  it  un- 
der the  due-process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.'  Mr  Justice  Harlan  and  Mr  Jus- 
tice Clark  shared  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurters 
Jurisdictional  views.  They  also  dissented  on 
the  merits  in  an  opinion  WTltten  by  Mr  Jus- 
tice Harlan,  of  which  more  later. 

••The  majority  opinion  next  turned  to  the 
merits  of  Konigsberg's  application  for  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  Applicable  State  statutes 
required  one  seeking  admission  to  show  that 
he  was  a  person  of  good  moral  character  and 
that  he  did  not  advocate  the  overthrow  of 
the  National  or  State  Government  by  force 
or  violence.  The  committee  of  bar  examiners, 
after  holding  several  hearings  on  Konigs- 
berg's application,  notified  him  that  his  ap- 
plication was  denied  because  he  did  not  show 
that  he  met  the  above  qualifications. 

"The  Supreme  Court  made  its  own  review 
of  the  facts. 

"On  the  score  of  good  moral  character,  the 
majority  found  that  Konigsberg  had  suffi- 
ciently established  it.  that  certain  editorials 
written  by  him  attacking  this  country's  par- 
ticipation in  the  Korean  War,  the  actions  of 
political  leaders,  the  Influence  of  "big  busi- 
ness' on  American  life,  racial  discrimination 
and  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In  Dennis 
V.  United  States,  341  U.S.  494.  would  not  sup- 
port any  rational  Inference  of  bad  moral  char- 
acter, and  that  his  refusal  to  answer  ques- 
tions, 'almost  all"  of  which  were  described 
by  the  Court  as  having  "concerned  his  p>olltl- 
cal  affiliations,  editorials  and  beliefs"  (353 
U.S.  269),  would  not  support  such  an  Infer- 
ence either. 

"Meaning  of  refusal  to  answer 
"On  the  matter  of  advocating  the  over- 
throw of  the  National  or  State  Government 
by  force  or  violence,  the  Court  held — as  It 
had  In  the  companion  case  of  Schware  v 
Board  of  Bar  Examiners  of  New  Mexico,  353 
U,S.  232,  decided  contemporaneously — that 
past  membership  In  the  Communist  Party 
was  not  to  show  enough  bad  moral  character. 
The  majority  apparently  accepted  as  suffi- 
cient Konigsberg's  denial  of  any  present  ad- 
vocacy of  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  or  of  California,  which  was 
uncontradicted  on  the  record.  He  had  re- 
fused to  answer  questions  relating  to  his  past 
political  affiliations  and  beliefs,  which  the  bar 
committee  might  have  usetd  to  test  the  truth- 
fulness of  his  present  clafins.  His  refusal  to 
answer  was  based  upon  his  views  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 


••When  we  come  to  the  recent  cases  on 
admission  to  the  bar,  we  are  in  a  field  of 
unusual  sensitivity.  We  are  well  aware  that 
any  adverse  comment  which  we  may  make 
on  those  decisions  lays  us  open  to  attack 
on  the  grounds  that  we  are  complaining  of 
the  curtailment  of  our  own  powers  and  that 
we  are  merely  voicing  the  equivalent  of  the 
ancient  protest  of  the  defeated  litigant — in 
this  Instance  the  wall  of  a  judge  who  has 
been  reversed.  That  is  a  prospect  which  we 
accept  In  preference  to  maintaining  silence 
on  a  matter  which  we  think  cannot  be 
Ignored  without  omitting  an  important  ele- 
ment on  the  subject  vrtth  which  this  report 
Is  concerned. 

"Konigsberg  v.  State  Bar  of  California,  353 
U.S.  252,  seems  to  us  to  reach  the  high-water 
mark  so  far  established  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  overthrowing  the  action  of  a  State 
and  In  denying  to  a  State  the  power  to  keep 
order  In  Its  own  house. 

"■"The  majority  opinion  first  hurdled  the 
problem  as  to  whether  or  not  the  federal 
question  sought  to  be  raised  was  properly 
presented  to  the  State  highest  court  for  de- 
cision and  was  decided  by  that  court.  Mr. 
Justice  Frankfurter  dissented  on  the  ground 
that  the  record  left  it  doubtful  'vhether  this 
Jurisdictional  requirement  for  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  had  been  met  fnd  favored  a 
remand  of  the  case  for  certification  by  the 
State  highest  court  of  "whethei  or  not  It  did 


^  ments  The  Court  did  not  make  any  ultimate 


determination  of  their  correctness,  but — at 
353  U.S.  270 — said  that  prior  decisions  by 
this  Court  indicated'  that  his  objections  to 
answering  the  questions — which  we  shall  re- 
fer to  below — were  not  frivolous. 

"The  majority  asserted  that  Konigsberg 
was  not  denied  admission  to  the  California 
bar  simply  because  he  refused  to  answer 
questions."  ^ 

"In  a  footnote  appended  to  this  statement 
it  is  said,  353  U.S.  259: 

•■  'Neither  the  committee  as  a  whole  nor  any 
of  Its  members  even  intimated  that  Konigs- 
berg would  be  barred  Just  because  he  refused 
to  answer  relevant  Inquiries  or  because  he  was 
obstructing  the  committee.  Some  members 
Informed  him  that  they  did  not  necessarily 
accept  his  position  that  they  were  not  en- 
titled to  Inquire  into  his  political  associations 
and  opinions  and  said  that  his  failure  to  an- 
swer would  have  some  bearing  on  their  deter- 
mination whether  he  was  qualified.  But  they 
never  suggested  that  his  failure  to  answer 
their  questions  was,  by  Itself,  a  sufficient 
Independent  ground  for  denial  of  his  appli- 
cation." 

"A  'convincing'  dissent 

■"Mr.  Justice  Harlan's  dissent  took  issue 
with  these  views — convincingly,  we  think.  He 
quoted  lengthy  extracts  from  the  record  of 
Konigsberg's  hearings  before  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  committee  of  the  State  bar  inves- 
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tlgaUng  hl«  application.  358  U.S.  384-309. 
Konlgtberg  OaUy  refuaed  to  state  whether  or 
not  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  he  waa  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  and  refuaed 
to  anawer  questions  on  whether  he  had  ever 
been  a  Oommunlst  or  belonged  to  various 
organizations,  including  the  Communist 
Party. 

"The  bar  committee  conceded  that  he 
cotUd  not  be  required  to  answer  a  question 
If  the  answer  might  tend  to  Incriminate 
him;  but  Konlg8t>erg  did  not  stand  on  the 
Fifth  Amendment  and  his  anawer  which 
came  neareat  to  raising  that  question,  as 
far  a«  we  can  see,  seems  to  have  l>een  based 
upon  a  fear  of  prosecution  for  perjury  for 
whatever  answer  he  might  then  give  as 
to  membership  In  the  Communist  Party. 

"We  think,  on  the  basis  of  the  extracts 
from  the  record  contained  In  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan's  dissenting  opinion,  that  the  com- 
mittee was  concerned  with  Its  duty  under  the 
sutute  to  certify  as  to  thU  applicant's  good 
moral  character'— p.  295 — and  that  the  com- 
mittee was  concerned  with  the  applicant's 
•disinclination'  to  respond  to  questions  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee — p.  301 — and  that 
the  committee,  in  paaslng  on  his  good  moral 
charactar,  .sought  to  test  his  veracity — p  303. 
•■-Tha  aaaiorlty,  however,  having  reached  the 
conclusion  above  stated,  that  Konlgsberg  had 
not  been  denied  admission  to  the  bar  simply 
because  he  refused  to  answer  questions,  then 
proceeded  to  demolish  a  straw  man  by  say- 
ing that  there  was  nothing  In  the  CallfornU 
statutes  or  decisions,  or  In  the  rulee  of  the 
bar  committee  which  had  been  called  to  the 
Court's  attention,  suggesting  that  a  failure 
to  answer  questions  "Is  ipso  facto  a  basis  for 
excluding  an  applicant  from  the  bar.  Irre- 
spective of  how  overwhelming  Is  his  show- 
ing of  good  character  or  loyalty  or  how  flimsy 
are  the  suspicions  of  the  bar  examiners. ' 

•Whether  Konlgsl>erg's  overwhelming' 
showing  of  his  own  good  character  would 
have  been  shaken  if  he  had  answered  the  rel- 
evant questions  which  he  refused  to  answer, 
we  cannot  say  We  have  long  been  under  the 
Impression  that  candor  Is  required  of  mem- 
bers of  the  l)ar  and,  prior  to  Konlgsberg's 
we  should  not  have  thought  that  there  was 
any  doubt  that  a  candidate  for  admission  to 
the  bar  shoiUd  answer  question*  as  to  mat- 
ters relating  to  his  fitness  for  admission,  and 
that  his  failure  or  refusal  to  answer  such 
questions  would  warrant  an  Inference  unfav- 
orable to  the  applicant  or  a  finding  that  he 
had  faUed  to  meet  the  burden  of  proof  of 
his  moral  fitness. 

•Let  us  repeat  that  Konlgsberg  did  not  In- 
voke protection  against  self-incrimination. 
He  invoked  a  privilege  which  he  claimed  to 
exist  against  answering  certain  questions. 
These  might  have  served  to  test  his  veracity 
at  the  committee  hearings  held  to  determine 
whether  or  not  he  was  poeaesaed  of  the  good 
moral  character  required  for  admission  to  the 
bar. 

•The  majority  opinion  seems  to  ignore  the 
issue  of  veracity  sought  to  be  raised  by  the 
questions  which  Konlgsberg  refused  to  an- 
swer. It  Is  also  somewhat  confusing  with  re- 
gard to  the  burden  of  proof.  At  one  point — 
pp  270-271 — It  says  that  the  committee  was 
not  warranted  in  drawing  from  Konlgsberg's 
refusal  to  answer  questions  any  inference 
that  he  was  of  bad  moral  character:  at  an- 
other—p.  273 — It  says  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence in  the  record  to  Justify  a  finding  that 
he  had  failed  to  establish  his  good  moral 
character. 

"Also  at  page  273  of  353  U.S..  the  majority 
said:  We  recognize  the  Importance  of  leav- 
ing States  free  to  select  their  own  bars,  but 
it  is  equally  Important  that  the  State  not 
exercise  this  power  In  an  arbitrary  or  dis- 
criminatory manner  nor  In  such  way  as  to 
impinge  on  the  freedom  of  political  expres- 
sion or  association.  A  bar  compoeed  of  lawyers 
of  good  character  Is  a  worthy  objective  but 


It  Is  unneceeaary  to  sacrifice  vlUl  freedoms 
In  order  to  obtain  that  goal.  It  is  alao  impor- 
Unt  to  society  and  the  bT  itself  that  law- 
yers be  unlnUmldated— free  to  think,  speak 
and  act  as  menjbers  of  an  Independent  bar." 
"The  majority  thus  makes  two  suted  con- 
cessions— each,  of  course,  subject  to  limita- 
tions— one,  that  it  U  Important  to  leave  the 
States  free  to  select  their  own  bars  and  the 
other,  that  a  bar  composed  of  lawyers  of 
good  character  Is  a  worthy  objective.' 
■Avoiding  'a  teat  of  veracity' 

•We  think  that  Mr.  Justice  Harlan's  dU- 
sent  on  the  meriu.  In  which  Mr.  Justice 
Clark  Joined,  shows  the  fallacies  of  the  ma- 
jority position  On  the  facts  which  we  think 
were  demonstrated  by  the  excerpta  from  the 
record  Included  in  that  dissent.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  net  result  of  the  caae  Is  that  a 
State  is  unable  to  protect  Itself  against  ad- 
mitting to  lU  bar  an  applicant  who,  by  his 
own  refusal  to  answer  certain  questions  as 
to  what  the  majority  regarded  as  political' 
associations  and  activities,  avoids  a  test  of 
his  veracitv  through  cross-examination  on 
a  matter  which  he  has  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing In  order  to  establlah  his  right  to  ad- 
mission to  the  bar. 

•The  power  left  to  the  States  to  regulate 
admission  to  their  bars  under  Konlgsberg 
hardly  seems  adequate  to  achieve  what  the 
majority  chose  to  describe  as  a  worthy  ob- 
jective'—a  bar  composed  of  lawyers  of  good 
character.' 

•We  shall  close  our  discussion  of  Konlgs- 
berg by  quoting  two  passages  from  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Harlan's  dissent,  in  which  Mr.  Justice 
Clark  Joined.  In  one,  he  states  that  this 
case  involves  an  area  of  federal-State  rela- 
tions— the  right  of  SUtes  to  establish  and 
administer  standards  for  admission  to  their 
bars — into  which  this  Court  should  be  es- 
pecially reluctant  and  slow  to  enter.'  In  the 
other,  his  concluding  comment — p.  312 — 
says:  '(Wlhat  the  Court  has  really  done,  I 
think,  la  simply  to  Impose  on  California  Its 
own  notions  of  public  policy  and  judgment. 
For  me,  today's  decUlon  represents  an  un- 
acceptable intrusion  into  a  matter  of  State 
concern.' 

"The  Lerner  and  Bellan  cases,  above  re- 
ferred to,  seem  to  Indicate  some  recession 
from  the  intimations,  though  not  from  the 
decisions,  in  the  Konlgsberg  and  Slochower 
cases.  In  Bellan,  the  schoolteacher  was  told 
that  his  refusal  to  answer  questions  might 
result  In  his  dismissal,  and  his  refusal  to 
answer  questions  pertaining  to  loyalty  mat- 
ters was  held  relevant  to  support  a  finding 
that  he  was  Incompetent.  Incompetent' 
seems  to  have  been  taken  In  the  sense  of 
unfit 

•STATX    ADMINISTHATION    OF   CRIMINAL    LAW 

"When  we  turn  to  the  Impact  of  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the  State  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Justice,  we  find  that 
we  have  entered  a  very  broad  field.  In  many 
matters,  such  as  the  fair  drawing  of  Juries, 
the  exclusion  of  forced  confessions  as  evi- 
dence, and  the  right  to  counsel  at  least  In  all 
serious  cases,  we  do  not  t)eUeve  that  there  Is 
any  real  difference  in  doctrine  between  the 
views  held  by  the  Suprem*  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  the  views  held  by  the 
highest  courts  of  the  several  States. 

"There  is,  however,  a  rather  considerable 
difference  at  times  as  to  how  these  general 
principles  should  be  appUed  axid  as  to 
whether  they  have  been  duly  regarded  or 
not.  In  such  matters,  the  Supreme  Court  not 
only  feels  free  to  review  the  facts,  but  con- 
siders It  to  be  Its  duty  to  make  an  Independ- 
ent review  of  the  facts.  It  sometimes  seems 
that  the  rule  which  governs  most  appellate 
courts  In  the  view  of  findings  of  fact  by  trial 
courts  Is  given  Up  service,  but  Is  actually 
given   the   least  possible   practical   effect. 

"Appellate  courts  generaUy  wUl  give  great 
weight  to  the  findings  of  fact  by  trial  courts 


which  had  the  opportunity  to  see  and  hear 
the  witnesses,  and  they  are  reluctant  to  dls. 
turb  such  findings.  The  Supreme  Court  at 
times  seems  to  read  the  records  In  criminal 
cases  with  a  somewhat  different  point  of 
view.  Perhaps  no  more  striking  example  of 
this  can  readily  l>e  found  than  In  Moore  v. 
Michigan,  365  US.  155. 

"In  the  Moore  case,  the  defendant  had 
been  charged  In  1937  with  the  crime  of  first- 
degree  murder,  to  which  he  pleaded  guilty. 
The  murder  followed  a  rape  and  was  marked 
by  extreme  brutality.  The  defendant  was  a 
Negro  youth,  17  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
the  offense,  and  is  described  as  being  of 
limited  education — only  the  seventh  grade— 
and  as  being  of  rather  low  mentality 

"He  confessed  the  crime  to  law-enforce- 
ment officers  and  he  expressed  a  desire  to 
pleful  guilty  and  get  It  over  with.'  Before 
such  a  plea  was  permitted  to  be  entered,  he 
was  Interviewed  by  the  trial  Judge  In  the 
privacy  of  the  Judge's  chambers  and  he  again 
admitted  his  guilt,  said  he  did  not  want 
counsel  and  expressed  the  desire  to  'get  It 
over  with,"  to  be  sent  to  whatever  Institu- 
tion he  was  to  be  confined  in,  and  to  be 
placed  under  observation  Following  this,  the 
ple«  of  guilty  was  accepted  and  there  was  a 
hearing  to  determine  the  punishment  which 
should  t>e  Imposed. 

"About  12  years  later  the  defendant  sought 
a  new  trial,  principally  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  been  unfairly  dealt  with  because  he 
was  not  represented  by  counsel.  He  had  ex- 
pressly disclaimed  any  desire  for  counsel  at 
the  time  of  hU  trial.  Pursuant  to  the  law 
of  Michigan,  he  had  a  hearing  on  this  appli- 
cation for  a  new  trial.  In  most  respects  his 
testimony  was  serloxisly  at  variance  with  the 
testimony  of  other  witnesses.  He  was  cor- 
roborated In  one  matter  by  a  man  who  had 
been  a  deputy  sheriff  at  the  time  when  the 
prisoner  was  arrested  and  was  being  ques- 
tioned. 

"The  trial  court,  however,  found  In  sub- 
stance that  the  defendant  knew  what  he 
was  doing  when  he  rejected  the  appointment 
of  counsel  and  pleaded  guilty,  that  he  was 
then  calm  and  not  Intimidated,  and,  after 
hearing  him  testify,  that  he  was  completely 
unworthy  of  belief  It  accordingly  denied  the 
application  for  a  new  trial.  This  denial  was 
affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan, 
largely  upon  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  fact 
by  the  trial  court. 

"The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
reversed. 

"The  latter  Court  felt  that  counsel  might 
have  been  of  assistance  to  the  prisoner,  in 
view  of  his  youth,  lack  of  education  and  low 
mentality,  by  requiring  the  State  to  prove 
Its  case  against  him — saying  the  evidence 
was  largely  circumstantial — by  raising  a 
question  as  to  his  sanity,  and  by  presenting 
factors  which  might  have  lessened  the  sever- 
ity of  the  penalty  Imposed.  It  was  the  maxi- 
mum permitted  under  the  Michigan  law- 
solitary  confinement  for  life  at  hard  labor. 

"The  case  was  decided  by-^he  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  In  1937.  The  ma- 
jority opinion  does  not  seem  to  have  given 
any  consideration  whatsoever  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  proof  which  the  State  might  en- 
counter after  the  lapse  of  many  years  or  the 
risks  to  society  which  might  result  from  the 
release  of  a  prisoner  of  this  type.  If  the  new 
prosecution  should  fall.  They  are.  however, 
pointed  out  In  the  dissent. 

"Another  recent  case  which  seems  to  us 
surprlMng,  and  the  full  scope  of  which  we 
cannot  foresee.  Is  Lambert  v.  California,  355 
U.8„  decided  Dec.  18.  1957.  In  that  case  a 
majority  of  the  Court  reversed  a  conviction 
under  a  Los  Angeles  ordinance  which  re- 
quired a  person  convicted  of  a  felony,  or  of  a 
crime  which  would  be  felony  under  the  law 
of  California,  to  register  upon  taking  up 
residence  In   Los   Angeles. 

"Lambert   had   been  convicted  of  forgery 
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and  had  served  a  long  term  In  a  California 
prison  for  that  offense  She  was  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  another  crime  and  her  failure 
to  register  was  then  discovered  and  she  was 
prosecuted,  convicted  and  fined. 

The  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  found 
that  she  had  no  notice  of  the  ordinance,  that 
It  was  not  likely  to  be  known,  that  It  was 
a  measure  merely  for  the  convenience  of  the 
police,  that  the  defendant  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  comply  with  It  after  learning  of  It 
and  before  being  prosecuted,  that  she  did 
not  act  willfully  in  falling  to  register,  that 
she  was  not  "blameworthy"  In  falling  to  do 
so  and  that  her  conviction  Involved  a  denial 
o(  the  process  of  law. 

"  'A  deviation  from  precedents' 
This  decision  was  reached  only  after  argu- 
ment and  reargument.  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter wrote  a  short  dissenting  opinion  in 
which  Mr  Justice  Harlan  and  Mr.  Justice 
Whitiaker  Joined.  He  referred  to  the  great 
number  of  State  and  federal  statutes  which 
Imposed  criminal  penalties  for  nonfeasance 
and  stated  that  he  felt  confident  that  "the 
pre.sent  decision  will  turn  out  to  be  an  Iso- 
lated deviation  from  the  strong  current  of 
precedents — a  derelict  on  the  waters  of  the 

We  shall  not  comment  In  this  report  upon 
the  broad  sweep  which  the  Supreme  Court 
now  gives  to  habeas-corpus  proceedings.  Mat- 
ters of  this  sort  seem  to  fall  within  the  scope 
of  the  Committee  of  this  Conference  on  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Bill  which  has  been  advocated 
for  some  years  by  this  Conference  for  enact- 
ment by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  has  been  supported  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  Association  of  Attorneys 
General  and  the  Department  of  Justice. 

We  cannot,  however,  completely  avoid 
any  reference  at  all  to  habeas-corpus  matters 
because  what  Is  probably  the  most  far- 
reaching  decision  of  recent  years  on  State 
criminal  procedure  which  has  been  rendered 
by  the  Supreme  Court  Is  Itself  very  close  to 
a  hat)eas-corpuB  case.  That  Is  the  case  of 
Griffin  V.  Illinois,  351  U.S.  12,  which  arose 
under  the  Illinois  Post  Conviction  Procedure 
Act 

■The  substance  of  the  holding  in  that  case 
may  perhaps  be  briefly  and  accurately  stated 
in  this  way:  If  a  transcript  of  the  record, 
or  Its  equivalent.  Is  essential  to  an  effective 
appeal,  and  If  a  State  permits  an  appeal  by 
those  able  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  record 
or  Its  equivalent,  then  the  State  must  fur- 
nish without  expense  to  an  Indigent  de- 
fendant either  a  transcript  of  the  record  at 
his  trial,  or  an  equivalent  thereof,  In  order 
that  the  Indigent  defendant  may  have  an 
equally  effective  right  of  appeal.  Otherwise, 
the  inference  seems  clear,  the  Indigent  de- 
fendant must  be  released  upon  habeas  corpus 
or  Fimllar  proceedings. 

■  Probably  no  one  would  dispute  the  prop- 
osition that  the  poor  man  should  not  be 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  for  a  merttorlotis 
appeal  simply  because  of  his  poverty.  The 
practical  problems  which  flow  from  the 
decision  in  Griffin  v.  lUlnoU  are,  however, 
almost  unlimited  and  are  now  only  In  course 
of  developtnent  and  possible  solution.  This 
was  extensively  discussed  at  the  1957  meet- 
ing of  thlslconference  of  Chief  Justices  In 
New  York. 

"We  may  say  at  this  point  that,  In  order 
to  give  full  effect  to  the  doctrine  of  Griffin 
As.  we  see  no  basis  for  distinction 
-  the  cost  of  the  record  and  other  ex- 
to  which  the  defendant  will  neces- 
-^..j  oe  put  In  the  prosecution  of  an  appeal. 
These  Include  flUng  fees,  the  cost  of  print- 
ing the  brief  and  of  such  part  of  the  record 
as  may  be  necessary,  and  counsel  fees, 

""The  Grlffln  case  was  very  recently  given 
retroactive  effect  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
a  per  curiam  (by  the  court  as  a  wholej 
opinion  In  Eskrldge  v.  Washington  State 
Board  of  Prison  Terms  and  Paroles.  78  S,  Ct. 


1061.  In  that  case  the  defendant,  who  was 
convicted  In  1935,  gave  timely  notice  of  an 
appeal.  His  application  then  made  for  a  copy 
of  the  transcript  of  the  trial  proceedings  to 
be  furnished  at  public  expense  was  denied  by 
the  trial  Judge. 

'A  statute  provided  for  so  furnishing  a 
transcript  If  'In  his  (the  trial  Judge's)  opin- 
ion, Justice  win  thereby  be  promoted.'  The 
trial  Judge  found  that  Justice  would  not  be 
promoted.  In  that  the  defendant  had  had 
a  fair  and  Impartial  trial,  and  that,  In  his 
opinion,  no  grave  or  prejudicial  errors  had 
occurred  In  the  trial. 

"The  defendant  then  sought  a  writ  of 
mandate  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State,  ordering  the  trial  Judge  to  have  the 
transcript  furnished  for  the  prosecution  of 
hU  appeal.  This  was  denied  and  his  appeal 
was  dismissed, 

"In  1956  he  instituted  habeas-corpus  pro- 
ceedings which,  on  June  16,  1958,  resulted  In 
a  reversal  of  the  Washington  court's  deci- 
sion and  a  remand  for  further  proceedings 
not  Inconsistent  with  this  opinion."  It  was 
conceded  that  the  "reporter's  transcript'  from 
the  trial  was  still  available.  In  what  form  It 
exists  does  not  appear  from  the  Supreme 
Court's  opinion.  As  In  Griffin,  It  was  held  that 
an  adequate  substitute  for  the  transcript 
might  be  furnished  In  lieu  of  the  transcript 
Itself. 

•"Justices  Harlan  and  Whlttaker  dissented 
briefly  on  the  ground  that  "on  this  record 
the  Griffin  case  decided  In  1956  should  not 
be  applied  to  this  conviction  occurring  in 
1935.'  This  accords  with  the  view  expressed 
by  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  in  his  conctirrlng 
opinion  in  Griffin  that  it  should  not  be 
retroactive.  He  did  not  participate  In  the 
Eskrldge  case. 

"Just  where  Grlffln  v.  Illinois  may  lead 
us  Is  rather  hard  to  say.  That  It  will  mean 
a  vast  Increase  in  criminal  appeals  and  a 
huge  case  load  for  appellate  courts  seems 
almost  to  go  without  saying.  There  are  two 
possible  ways  In  which  the  meritorious  ap- 
peals might  be  taken  care  of  and  the  non- 
merltorlous   appeals   eliminated. 

"One  would  be  to  apply  a  screening  process 
to  appeals  of  all  kinds,  whether  taken  by  the 
indigent  or  by  persons  well  able  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  appeals.  It  seems  very  doubtful  that 
legislatures  generally  would  be  willing  to 
curtail  the  absolute  right  of  appeal  In  crim- 
inal cases  which  now  exists  in  many  juris- 
dictions. 

"Another  possible  approach  would  be  to 
require  some  showing  of  merit  before  per- 
mitting an  appeal  to  be  taken  by  an  Indigent 
defendant  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

"Whether  this  latter  approach,  which  we 
may  call  •screening,^  would  be  practical  or 
not  Is,  to  say  the  least,  very  dubious.  First, 
let  us  look  at  a  federal  statute  and  Supreme 
Court  decisions  thereunder.  What  Is  now 
subsection  (a)  of  Section  1915  of  'Htle  28, 
U.S.C.A.  contains  a  sentence  reading  as 
follows:  'An  appeal  may  not  be  taken  in 
forma  pauperis  |as  a  poor  man)  If  the  trial 
court  certifies  In  writing  that  It  Is  not  taken 
In  good  faith.' 

"This  section  or  a  precursor  thereof  was 
Involved  in  Miller  v.  United  States,  317  U.S. 
192,  Johnson  v.  United  States,  352  U.S.  565. 
and  Parley  v.  United  States,  354  U.S.  521, 
523.  In  the  Miller  case  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  discretion  of  the  trial  court 
In  withholding  such  a  certificate  was  subject 
to  review  on  appeal,  and  that.  In  order  that 
such  a  review  might  be  made  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  it  was  necessary  that  It  have 
before  It  either  the  transcript  of  the  record 
or  an  adequate  substitute  therefor,  which 
might  consist  of  the  trial  Judge's  notes  or  of 
an  agreed  statement  as  to  the  points  on  which 
review  was  sought. 

"Similar  holdings  were  made  by  per  curiam 
opinions  m  the  Johnson  and  Farley  cases. 
In  each  of  which  the  trial  court  refused  to 
certify  that  the  appeal  was  taken  In  good 


faith.  In  each  case,  thoixgh  perhaps  more 
clearly  In  Johnson,  the  trial  court  seems  to 
have  felt  that  the  proposed  appeal  was  frivo- 
lous, and  hence  not  In  good  faith. 

"The  Eskrldge  case,  above  cited,  decided 
on  June  16,  1968,  rejected  the  screening 
process  under  the  State  statute  there  in- 
volved, and  appears  to  require,  under  the 
Povirteenth  Amendment,  that  a  full  appeal 
be  allowed — not  simply  a  review  of  the 
screening  process,  as  under  the  federal 
statute  above  cited.  The  effect  of  the  Esk- 
rldge case  thus  seems  rather  clearly  to  be 
that,  unless  all  appeals,  at  least  In  the  same 
types  of  cases,  are  subject  to  screening,  none 
may  be. 

"It  would  seem  that  It  may  be  possible 
to  make  a  valid  classification  of  appeals 
which  shall  be  subject  to  screening  and  of 
appeals  which  shall  not.  Such  a  classifica- 
tion might  be  based  upon  the  gravity  of 
the  offense  or  possibly  upon  the  sentence 
Imposed.  In  most,  If  not  all.  States,  such 
a  classification  would  doubtless  require  leg- 
islative action.  In  the  Grlffln  case.  It  will  oe 
recalled,  the  Supreme  Court  stated  that  a 
substitute  for  an  actual  transcript  of  the 
record  would  be  acceptable  If  It  were  suffl- 
clent  to  present  the  points  upon  which  the 
defendant  based  his  appeal.  The  Supreme 
Court  suggested  the  possible  use  of  bystand- 
ers' bills  of  exceptions. 

•It  seems  probable  to  us  that  an  actual 
transcript  of  the  record  will  be  required  In 
most  cases.  For  example,  in  cases  where  the 
basis  for  appeal  Is  the  alleged  Insufficiency 
of  the  evidence,  it  may  be  very  difficult  to 
eliminate  from  that  part  of  the  record  which 
is  to  be  transcribed  portions  which  seem  to 
have  no  immediate  bearing  upon  this  ques- 
tion. A  statement  of  the  facts  to  be  agreed 
upon  by  trial  counsel  for  both  sides  may  be 
still  more  difficult  to  achieve  even  with  the 
aid  of  the  trial  Judge. 

The  danger  of  swamping  some  State  ap- 
pellate courts  under  the  fiood  of  appeals 
which  may  be  loosed  by  Grlffln  and  Eskrldge 
is  not  a  reass\irlng  prospect.  How  far  Eskrldge 
may  lead  and  whether  it  will  be  extended 
beyond  Its  facts  remain  to  be  seen, 

"conclusions:  the  justices  bum  up 
"This  long  review,  though  far  from  exhaus- 
tive, shows  some  of  the  uncertainties  as  to 
the  distribution  of  power  which  are  probably 
inevitable  in  a  federal  system  of  government. 
It  also  shows,  on  the  whole,  a  continuing  and, 
we  think,  an  accelerating  trend  toward  in- 
creasing power  of  the  National  Government 
and  correspondingly  contracted  power  of  the 
State  goveriunents. 

"Much  of  this  Is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  matters  which  were  once  mainly 
of  local  concern  are  now  parts  of  larger  mat- 
ters which  are  of  national  concern.  Much  of 
this  stems  from  the  doctrine  of  a  strong,  cen- 
tral Government  and  of  the  plentltude  of  na- 
tional power  within  broad  limits  of  what  may 
be  "necessary  and  proper"  In  the  exercise  of 
the  granted  powers'of  the  National  Govern- 
ment which  was  expounded  and  established 
by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  his  colleagues, 
though  some  of  the  modern  extensions  may 
and  do  seem  to  us  to  go  to  extremes.  Much, 
however,  comes  from  the  extent  of  the  con- 
trol over  the  action  of  the  States  which  the 
Supreme  Court  exercises  under  its  views  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

"We  believe  that  strong  State  and  local 
governments  are  essential  to  the  effective 
functioning  of  the  American  system  of  fed- 
eral government;  that  they  should  not  be 
sacrificed  needlessly  to  leveling,  and  some- 
times deadening,  uniformity;  and  that,  in  the 
interest  of  active,  citizen  participation  In  self- 
government — the  foundation  of  our  demo- 
cracy— they  should  be  sustained  and 
strengthened.  J 

"As  long  as  this  cOTintry  continues  to  be  a 
developing  countrv  and  as  long  as  the  con- 
ditions   under   which    we   live    continue    to 
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change,  there  will  always  be  problems  of  the 
allocaUon  of  power  depending  upon  whether 
certain  matters  should  be  regarded  aa  pri- 
marily of  national  concern  or  as  primarily  of 
local  concern.  These  adjustments  can  hardly 
be  effected  without  some  friction.  How  much 
friction  win  develop  depends  In  part  upon  the 
wisdom  of  thoae  empowered  to  alter  the 
boundaries  and  in  part  upon  the  speed  with 
which  such  changes  are  affected.  Of  course, 
the  question  of  speed  really  Involves  the  ex- 
ercise of  Judgment  and  the  use  of  wisdom,  so 
that  the  two  things  are  really  the  same  In 
substance. 

"We  are  now  concerned  spedflcally  with 
the  effect  of  Judicial  decisions  upon  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Federal  Oovernment  and 
the  State  governments.  Here  we  think  that 
the  over-all  tendency  of  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  over  the  last  26  years  or  more 
has  been  to  press  the  extension  of  federal 
power  and  to  preea  It  rapidly. 

"There  have  been,  of  course,  and  still  are. 
very  considerable  differences  within  the 
Court  on  these  matters,  and  there  has  been 
quite  recently  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  our  government  is  still  a  federal 
government  and  that  the  historic  line  which 
experience  seems  to  Justify  between  matters 
prlmarlljf  of  national  concern  and  matters 
primarily  of  local  concern  should  not  be 
hastily  or  lightly  obliterated.  A  number  of 
Justices  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  their 
awareness  of  problems  of  federalism  and  their 
recognition  that  federalism  is  still  a  living 
part  of  our  system  of  government. 

"The  extent  to  which  the  Supreme  Court 
assumes  the  function  of  policy  maker  Is  also 
of  concern  to  us  In  the  conduct  of  our  Judicial 
business.  We  realize  that  In  the  course  of 
American  history  the  Supreme  Court  has 
frequently — one  might,  indeed,  say  custom- 
arily— exercised  policy-making  powers  going 
far  beyond  those  Involved,  say.  in  making  a 
selection  between  competing  rules  of  law. 

"We  believe  that.  In  the  fields  with  which 
we  are  concerned  and  as  to  which  we  feel 
entitled  to  speak,  the  Supreme  Court  too 
often  has  tended  to  adopt  the  role  of  policy 
maker  without  proper  Judicial  restraint.  We 
feel  this  Ls  particularly  the  case  In  both  of 
the  great  fields  we  have  discussed — namely, 
the  extent  and  extension  of  the  federal  power, 
and  the  supervision  of  State  action  by  the 
Supreme  Court  by  virtue  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  In  the  light  of  the  Immense 
power  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Its  practical 
nonrevlewablllty  In  most  Instances,  no  more 
Important  obligation  rests  upon  It.  In  our 
view,  than  that  of  careful  moderation  In  the 
exercise  of  Its  policy-making  role.  We  are 
not  alone  In  our  view  that  the  Court.  In 
many  cases  arising  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  has  assumed  what  seem  to  us 
primarily  legislative  powers.  See  Judge 
Learned  Hand  on  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

"We  do  not  believe  that  either  the  framers 
of  the  original  Constitution  or  the  possibly 
somewhat  le«a  ^ted  draftsmen  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amencunent  ever  contemplated 
that  the  Supreme  Court  would,  or  should, 
have  the  almost  unlimited  policy-making 
powers  which  It  now  exercises. 

"It  Is  strange.  Indeed,  to  reOect  that,  un- 
der a  Constitution  which  provides  for  a  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  and  of  distribu- 
tion of  power  between  national  and  State 
governments,  one  branch  of  one  govern- 
ment—the Supreme  Court — should  attain 
the  Immense  and.  In  many  respects,  domi- 
nant power  which  It  now  wields.  We  believe 
that  the  great  principle  of  distribution  of 
powers  among  the  various  branches  of  gov- 
ernment and  between  levels  of  government 
has  vitality  today  and  Is  the  crucial  baue  of 
our  democracy. 

"We  further  believe  that.  In  construing 
and  applying  the  Constitution  and  laws  made 
In  pursuance  thereof,  this  principle  of  the 
division  of  power  based  upon  whether  a  mat- 
ter is  primarily  of  national  or  of  local  con- 


cern should  not  be  lost  sight  of  or  Ignored, 
especially  In  fields  which  bear  upon  the 
meaning  of  a  constitutional  or  statutory  pro- 
vision, or  the  validity  of  State  action  pre- 
sented for  review.  For.  with  due  allowance  for 
the  changed  conditions  under  which  it  may 
or  must  operate,  the  principle  Is  as  worthy 
of  our  consideration  today  as  it  was  of  the 
consideration  of  the  great  men  who  met  in 
1787  to  establish  our  nation  as  a  nation. 

"  'Doubt'  in  recent  decisions 

"It  has  long  been  an  American  boast  that 
we  have  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men.  We  believe  that  any  study  of  recent 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  will  raise 
at  least  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  validity 
of  that  boast.  We  find  first  that.  In  constitu- 
tional cases,  unanimous  decisions  are  com- 
parative rarities  and  that  multiple  opinions, 
concurring  or  dissenting,  are  conrunon 
occtirrences. 

"We  find  next  that  divisions  in  result  on  a 
5-to-4  basis  are  quite  frequent.  We  find  fur- 
ther that,  on  some  occasions,  a  majority  of 
the  Court  cannot  be  mustered  In  suppwrt  of 
any  one  opinion  and  that  the  result  of  a 
given  case  may  come  from  the  divergent 
views  of  individual  Justices  who  happen  to 
unite  on  one  outcome  or  the  other  of  the 
case  before  the  Court. 

"We  further  find  that  the  Court  does  not 
accord  finality  to  its  own  determinations  of 
constitutional  questions,  or  for  that  matter 
of  others.  We  concede  that  a  slavish  adher- 
ence to  stare  decisis  could  at  times  have  un- 
fortunate consequences:  but  It  seems  strange 
that  under  a  constitutional  doctrine  which 
requires  all  others  to  recognize  the  Supreme 
Court's  rulings  on  constitutional  questions 
as  binding  adjudications  of  the  meaning  and 
application  of  the  Constitution,  the  Court 
Itself  has  so  frequently  overturned  Its  own 
decisions  thereon,  after  the  lapse  of  periods 
varying  from  1  year  to  75.  or  even  95  years 
See  the  tables  appended  to  Mr  Justice  Doug- 
las's address  on  'Stare  Decisis,'  40  Columbia 
Law  Review  735,  76«-75«. 

"The  Constitution  expressly  sets  up  Its 
own  procedures  for  amendment,  slow  or  cum- 
bersome though  they  may  be. 

"These  frequent  differences  and  occasional 
overrulings  of  prior  decisions  In  constitu- 
tional cases  cause  us  grave  concern  as  to 
whether  individual  views  of  the  members  of 
the  Court  as  frona  time  to  time  constituted, 
or  of  a  majority  thereof,  as  to  what  Is  wise 
or  desirable  do  not  unconsciously  override 
a  more  dispassionate  consideration  of  what 
Is  or  Is  not  constitutionally  warranted.  We 
believe  that  the  latter  Is  the  correct  approach, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  every  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Intends  to  adhere  to 
that  approach,  and  believes  that  he  does  so. 

"It  is  our  earnest  hope,  which  we  respect- 
fully express,  that  that  great  Court  exercise 
to  the  full  Its  power  of  Judicial  self-restraint 
by  adhering  firmly  to  Its  tremendous,  strictly 
Judicial  powers  and  by  eschewing,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  exercise  of  essentially  legisla- 
tive powers  when  It  is  called  upon  to  decide 
questions  involving  the  validity  of  State  ac- 
tion, whether  it  deems  such  action  wise  or 
unwise.  The  value  of  our  system  of  federal- 
ism, and  of  local  self-government  In  local 
matters  which  it  embodies,  should  be  kept 
firmly  In  mind,  as  we  believe  It  was  by  those 
who  framed  our  Constitution. 

"  At  times  the  Supreme  Court  manifests, 
or  seems  to  manifest,  an  impatience  with  the 
slow  workings  of  our  federal  system.  That 
impatience  may  extend  to  an  unwillingness 
to  wait  for  Congress  to  make  clear  Its  inten- 
tion to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon 
It  under  the  Constitution,  or  the  extent  to 
which  It  undertakes  to  exercise  them,  and  It 
may  extend  to  the  slow  processes  of  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  which  that  Instrument 
provides. 

"The  words  of  EUhu  Root,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  problem  asserted  at  a  time  when 
demands  were  current  for  recall  of  Judges  and 


Judicial  decisions,  bear  repeating:  'if  -.tie 
people  of  our  country  yield  to  impatience 
which  would  destroy  the  system  that  alone 
makes  effective  these  great  impersonal  rules 
and  preserves  our  constitutional  government 
rather  than  endure  the  temporary  Incon- 
venience of  pursuing  regulated  methods  cf 
changing  the  law.  we  shall  not  be  reforming 
We  shall  not  be  making  progress,  but  shall 
oe  exhibiting  that  lack  of  self-control  which 
makes  great  bodies  of  men  to  abide  the 
slow  process  of  orderly  government  rather 
than  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  order  when 
they  are  struck  by  the  Impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment.' Quoted  in  31  'Boston  University  Law 
Review'  43 

"We  believe  that  what  Mr.  Root  said  is 
sound  doctrine  to  be  followed  toward  the 
Constitution,  the  Supreme  Court  and  its  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution.  Surely,  it 
is  no  less  Incumbent  upon  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  its  part,  to  be  equally  restrained 
and  to  be  as  sure  as  is  humanly  possible 
that  it  is  adhering  to  the  fundamentals  cr 
the  Constitution  with  regard  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  powers  and  the  separation  of  powers. 
and  with  regard  to  the  limitations  of  ju- 
dicial power  which  are  Implicit  In  such 
separation  and  distribution,  and  that  It  ts 
not  merely  giving  effect  to  what  It  may  deem 
desirable. 

"We  may  expect  the  question  as  to  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  report  of  thli 
Committee  or  by  resolutions  adopted  in  con- 
formity with  it  Most  certainly  some  will 
say  that  nothing  expressed  here  would  deter 
a  member  or  croup  of  members  of  an  inde- 
pendent Judiciary  from  pursuing  a  planned 
course. 

"Let  us  grant  that  this  may  be  true.  The 
value  of  a  firm  statement  by  us  lies  In  the 
fact  that  we  speak  as  members  of  all  the  State 
appellate  courts  with  a  background  of  many 
years'  experience  In  the  determination  of 
thousands  of  cases  of  all  kinds.  Surely  there 
are  those  who  will  respect  a  declaration  of 
what  we  believe. 

"And  it  Just  could  be  true  that  our  state- 
ment might  serve  as  an  encouragement  to 
those  members  of  an  Independent  Judiciary 
who  now  or  In  the  future  may  In  their  con- 
science adhere  to  views  more  consistent  with 
our  own." 

A«port  on  High  Court:  Who  wrote  it,  icho 
approved  it 

These  10  State  Justices  were  members  of 
the  committee  which  drew  up  the  report  on 
the  Supreme  Court 

Frederick  W  Brune.  Chief  Judge  of  Mary- 
land, chairman. 

Albert  Conway,  Chief  Judge  of  New  York 

John  R.  Dethmers.  Chief  Justice  cf 
Michigan. 

William  H.  Duckworth.  Chief  Justice  of 
Oeorgla. 

John  E  Hickman.  Chief  Justice  of  Texas. 

John  E  Martin.  Chief  Justice  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Martin  A.  Nelson.  Associate  Justice  of 
Minnesota. 

William  C.  Perry.  Chief  Justice  of  Oregon 

Taylor  H.  Stukes.  Chief  Justice  of  South 
Carolina. 

Raymond  S.  Wllklns.  Chief  Justice  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Also  voting  to  approve  the  report  were  chief 
Justices  from  26  other  States:  Alabama,  Ari- 
zona. Colorado.  Delaware.  Florida.  Idaho.  Illi- 
nois, Iowa.  Kansas.  Kentucky,  Louisiana. 
Maine.  Mississippi.  Missouri,  Montana.  Ne- 
braska. New  Hampshire.  New  Mexico.  North 
Carolina,  Ohio.  Oklahoma,  South  Dakou. 
Tennessee.   Virginia,   Washington,  Wyoming. 

Voting  against  the  report  were  chief  Jus- 
tices from  seven  States,  one  territory;  Cali- 
fornia. New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island.  Utah.  Vermont.  West  Virginia.  Hawaii. 

Abstaining:  Nevada.  North  Dakota. 

Not  present:  Arkansas.  Connecticut.  Indi- 
ana. Puerto  Rico. 
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I  From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Oct.  24, 
1958) 

How  U.S.  Judges  Ful  About  the 
SUPREMX  Court 
I A  critical  attitude  toward  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  now  found  to  exist  among  federal 
judges.  This  is  revealed  in  a  poll  by  "U.S. 
News  &  World  Report."  The  poll  asked  fed- 
eral judges  whether  they  agreed  with  a  re- 
port adopted  recently  by  36  State  chief  Jus- 
tices. That  report  criticized  the  Supreme 
Court  for  playing  a  "role  of  policy  maker." 
Of  federal  Judges  who  expressed  an  opinion, 
54  percent  agreed  with  that  criticism.  Re- 
plying to  the  poll  were  128  Judges  represent- 
ing all  regions  of  the  country.) 

A  poll  of  Judges  in  federal  courts  indicates 
that  a  majority  of  the  Judges  who  expressed 
an  opinion  are  critical  tbward  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  U.S. 

This  majority  agreed  with  the  conclusion 
of  a  report  by  36  State  chief  Justices  that 
'he  Supreme  Court  "too  often  has  tended 
to  adopt  the  role  of  policy  maker  without 
proper  Judicial  restraint." 

A  minority  of  Judges  who  replied  dis- 
agreed with  that  conclusion. 

There  are  351  Judges,  active  and  retired, 
on  U.S.  district  courts  and  U.S.  circuit  courts 
of  appeals.  These  were  asked  by  "U.S.  News  & 
World  Report."  in  a  mail  questionnaire, 
whether  they  agreed  or  disagreed  with  con- 
clusions In  a  report  approved  by  the  Confer- 
ence of  Chief  Justices  of  SUte  Supreme 
Courts. 

This  report,  critical  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  U.S.  was  approved.  36  to  8,  In  a  formal 
vote  by  the  Chief  Justices  of  State  Supreme 
Courts  at  their  annual  meeting  last  August. 
Four  Justices  were  not  present  at  the  vote: 
two  abstained. 

Pull  text  of  the  report  Itself,  more  than 
11,000  words,  was  mailed  by  "U.S.  News  & 
World  Report"  along  with  the  questionnaire 
to  all  federal  Judges. 

Each  federal  district  and  circuit  Judge  was 
asked  simply  to  mark  an  "X"  before  the 
statement  "I  agree  "  or  "I  disagree"  with  the 
conclusions  of  the  report  adopted  by  the 
Conference  of  State  Chief  JusUces.  This  re- 
port did  not  directly  concern  Itself  with  the 
Issue  of  segregation  of  races  in  schools,  nor 
did  it  mention  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  the  desegregation  cases.  It  did  criticize 
the  Supreme  Court  for  lack  of  "proper  Ju- 
dicial restraint""  in  rulings  that  deal  with 
the  "extent  and  extension  of  federal  power, 
and  the  supervision  of  State  action  by  the 
Supreme  Court  by  virtue  of  the  Fourteenth 
.Amendment." 

In  the  poll  by  ""U.S.  News  &  World  Report." 
replies  were  received  from  128  Judges,  or  36.5 
per  cent  of  those  polled.  Replies  were  repre- 
sentative of  all  regions  and  of  the  full  mem- 
bership of  Judges  of  the  U.S.  district  courts 
as  well  as  of  Judges  of  U.S.  circuit  courts  of 
appeals. 

Of  all  those  who  answered  the  question- 
naire: 

Porty-slx  per  cent  expressed  agreement 
with  the  conclusions  of  chief  Justices  of  State 
supreme  courta. 

Thirty-nine  per  cent  disagreed  with  the 
State  chief  Justices. 

Fifteen  per  cent  preferred  not  to  express 
any  view. 
Of  all  those  who  did  express  an  opinion: 
Fifty-four  per  cent  agreed  with  the  report 
of  the  State  chief  Justices,  which  said  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  U.S.  "too  often  has 
tended  to  adopt  the  role  of  policy  maker 
without  proper  Judicial  restraint." 

Forty-six  i>er  cent  disagreed  with  this  con- 
clusion. 
By  regions,  the  Judges  voted  this  way: 
Prom  Washington.  D.C..  replies  were  re- 
ceived from  38.5  per  cent  of  the  26  Judges 
.'ittlng  on  U.S.  district  courts  and  U.S.  circuit 
courts  of  appeals. 

Of  those  In  Washington.  D.C..  who  replied: 
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Eighty  psr  cent  agreed  with  the  chief  Jus- 
tices of  the  State  supreme  courts  in  their 
criticism  of   the   Supreme   Court  of   U.S. 
Twenty  per  cent  disagreed. 
There   were   no  replies  received  from   the 
""no  opinion"  category. 

It  is  In  the  nation's  capital  that  Judges 
are  most  closely  in  contact  with  the  Supreme 
Court  of  U.S. 

In  the  South,  50  per  cent  of  the  federal 
Judges  replied. 

Of  those  who  replied  from  the  South: 
Flfty-flve    and    one-half    per    cent    agreed 
with   the  report  of   the  State  chief  Justices 
that   the  Supreme  Court  of  U.S.  has  acted 
without  proper  Judicial  restraint. 

Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  Judges  In  the 
South  disagreed. 

Sixteen  and  one-half  per  cent  mailed  back 
the  questionnaire  but  preferred  not  to  ex- 
press a  view. 

(States  of  South:  Ala.,  Ark.,  Fla.,  Ga..  La., 
Miss..  N.C.,  S.C,  Tenn,  Tex,  Va.) 

Outside  the  South,  33  per  cent  of  the 
Judges  replied. 

Of  those  who  replied  from  outside  the 
South : 

Forty-two  and  four-tenths  per  cent  agreed 
with  the  report  of  the  State  chief  Justices 
in  their  criticism  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
U.S. 

Forty-three  and  one-half  percent  dis- 
agreed. 

Fourteen  and  one-tenth  per  cent  who  re- 
plied preferred  not  to  express  a  view. 

Of  those  outaide  the  South  who  did  ex- 
press their  views: 

Forty-nine  and  four-tenths  per  cent  agreed 
with  the  State  chief  Justices. 

Fifty    and    six-tenths   per   cent   disagreed. 

Gallup  appraisal.  A   response   of   36.5   per 

cent  to  a  mall  poll  is  rated  by  those  whose 

business  it  Is  to  conduct  polls  as  '"very  good 

Indeed." 

George  GalluiJ,  Director  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion,  when  asked  prior 
to  the  completion  of  the  above  poll  to  evalu- 
ate mall  questionnaires  generally,  said  this: 
"A  mall  return  which  receives  from  20  to 
30  per  cent  of  replies  is  about  average.  Any- 
thing from  30  to  40  per  cent  is  very  good. 

"A  questionnaire  to  which  the  recipient 
can  give  an  offhand  reply  will  get  better  re- 
sulta  than  a  questionnaire  which  requires  the 
recipient  to  read  any  lengthy  document  be- 
fore replying.  If  you  get  a  30  to  40  per  cent 
return,  therefore,  when  there  is  a  lengthy 
document  accompanying  the  questionnaire, 
to  be  read  by  the  recipient.  I  should  say  the 
results  would  be  very  good.  Indeed  "" 

A  mall  poll  drawing  replies  from  36.5  per 
cent  of  all  federal  Judges  other  than  those  on 
the  Supreme  Court  of  U.S.  itself  is  described 
by  professional  samplers  of  opinion  as  pro- 
viding a  fair  measure  of  opinion  of  all  the 
Judges  polled. 

What  the  poll  tells.  The  poU  of  U.S.  district 
Judges  and  Judges  on  the  U.S.  circuit  courts 
of  appeals,  as  a  result,  shows  this: 

A  majority  of  federal  Judges  participating 
In  the  poll  are  agreed  that  the  Supreme  Court 
"too  often'"  has  not  exercised  "proper  Judi- 
cial restraint"'  in  exercising  its  power  to  make 
policy. 

This  majority  approved  the  statements  of 
the  36  chief  Justices  of  State  supreme  courts 
that  "'In  the  light  of  the  immense  power  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  ita  practical  non- 
revlewablllty in  most  instances,  no  more  im- 
portant obligation  reste  upon  it,  in  our  view, 
than  that  of  careful  moderation  in  the  exer- 
cise of  Ita  policymaking  role." 

A  majority  of  federal  Judges  participating 
likewise  agrees  with  the  report  of  the  chief 
Justices  of  State  supreme  courta  when  it 
says:  "We  are  not  alone  in  our  view  that  the 
Court.  In  many  cases  arising  under  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  has  assumed  what  seem 
to  us  primarily  legislative  powers." 

The  poll  made  by  "'U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 


port" was  conducted  by  the  mall  to  determine 
whether  or  not  federal  Judges  agreed  or  dis- 
agreed with  the  formal  poll  of  State  chief 
Justices  in  the  view  expressed  in  their  report 
that  the  Supreme  Court  Is  extending  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  at  expense 
of  the  individual  States  "without  proper  Ju- 
dicial restraint." 

Critics  of  criticism.  The  New  York  ""Times'" 
Is  reported  to  have  made  an  effort  through 
Ita  own  reporters  to  dissuade  Judges  from 
participating  in  the  poll.  "Times"  reporters 
called  by  telephone  a  number  of  Judges  and. 
some  of  these  Judges  say,  argued  with  them 
that  they  should  not  reply. 

While  the  poll  by  "U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port" was  in  progress,  the  New  York  "Times'" 
printed  a  story  under  a  headline:  "'Judges 
Angered  by  Poll  on  Court,  More  Than  a  Score 
Express  Indignation  over  Magazine  Survey 
on  Critical  Report."  This  story  said  that  New 
York  "Times"  reporters  had  "sampled""  fed- 
eral Judges  In  "several  cities."'  The  article  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  not  a  quarter  of 
those  polled  would  reply.  In  Washington  an- 
other newspaper,  the  "Post  and  Times  Her- 
ald."' also  polled  some  of  the  federal  Judges 
about  the  'US.  News  &  World  Report"  poll. 
The  "Post  and  Times  Herald""  predicted  that 
"less  than  a  20  per  cent  return"  would  be 
received. 

The  ""U.S.  News  &  World  Report"'  poll  was 
conducted  In  confidence,  and  judges  were 
not  asked  to  sign  their  names.  A  substantial 
number,  nonetheless,  did  sign  their  names 
after  checking  the  answer. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  U.S.  many  times  In 
the  past,  as  now.  has  been  a  center  of  con- 
troversy over  the  use  of  ite  power.  The  report 
of  chief  Justices  of  State  supreme  courta  and 
the  poll  of  Judges  on  federal  courta  below 
the  Supreme  Court  reveal  a  strong  undercur- 
rent of  criticism  of  the  Supreme  Court  among 
Judges  themselves.  The  report  of  the  State 
chief  Justices  was  printed  in  full  text  In  the 
October  3  issue  of  "US  News  &  World  Re- 
port." 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER     FOR    CONTROL     OF     TIME     TOMORROW 
UNTIL    1     P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  prayer  on  tomorrow,  the  time 
be  equally  divided,  until  1  o'clock,  be- 
tween the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen], 
and  the  majority  leader,  or  by  whomever 
they  may  designate.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  In  dis- 
cussing a  matter  such  as  this,  which  in- 
volves the  highest  judicial  oCQce  under 
our  constitutional  goverrmient,  I  believe 
it  is  our  duty  to  strive,  of  course,  to 
remain  at  all  times  impersonal  and  Im- 
partial. 

I  believe  that  in  participating  In  this 
discussion,  no  one  could  be  more  im- 
personal than  1. 1  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  know  Mr.  Fortas  personally.  I  have  not 
been  on  the  premises  where  he  htis  been, 
and  have  not  had  a  chance  to  visit  his 
office,  or  have  any  connection,  in  any  way. 
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with  anyone  who  was  hia  client.  My  posi- 
tion is  completely  Impersonal.  I  have  no 
objection  to  him  as  a  man.  nor  do  I  ques- 
tion his  very  fine  ability.  But  I  am  con- 
cerned about  matters  far  beyond  mere 
personalities. 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
President  has  the  authority  to  send  us 
tlUs  nomination.  That  is  his  constitu- 
tional function.  I  think,  however,  that  It 
is  a  mighty  bad  practice,  especially  for 
this  office,  for  the  Senate  to  be  faced  with 
a  kind  of  hybrid  resignation,  with  a  re- 
sxilting  hybrid  nomination.  To  say  the 
least,  it  certainly  leaves  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  a  correspond- 
ing constitutional  duty.  In  the  position 
that  we  do  not  know  what  the  situation 
is  legally,  and  we  do  not  know  exactly 
what  we  are  passing  on.  and  it  leaves  the 
people  in  the  same  state  of  mind. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  this  office 
Is  second  only  to  that  of  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes.  And  it  is  even  more 
important  because  it  is  on  a  life  tenure 
basis.  No  President  can  serve  for  more 
than  4 -years  without  being  reelected, 
whereas  a  person  who  holds  this  posi- 
tion holds  it  for  life  under  the  present 
law  with  good  behavior — whatever  the 
term  good  behavior  means. 

On  the  average,  this  could  be  for  20 
years.  In  the  case  of  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren. It  has  already  been  for  15  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  over  what  could 
be  termed  the  personal  part  of  the  nomi- 
nation with  reference  to  both  Mr  Fortas 
and  the  President.  I  note  my  objection, 
though,  to  the  method  used  and  the  hy- 
brid situation  created,  which  would  not 
be  enough  to  establish  my  conclusion  on 
the  merits  against  Mr.  Fortas. 

Without  claiming  any  credit,  for  the 
belief.  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  has 
been  taught  any  higher  respect  for  the 
court  and  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— and  especially  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States— than  was 
my  privilege. 

I  went  to  a  law  school  that  emphasized 
our  respect  for  our  judicial  system.  At 
that  time  there  was  a  very  Intimate  per- 
sonal relationship  between  the  members 
of  the  faculty — which  was  most  out- 
standing— and  the  students.  I  know  that 
they  uniformly  emphasized  the  great  re- 
spect that  a  practicing  lawyer  and  a  citi- 
zen ought  "V^  have,  and  wanted  to  have, 
for  the  Judl(Sal  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  for  \he  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  which  had  such  a  huge  role 
to  play  in  our  whole  constitutional  sys- 
tem. I  have  clung  to  that  teaching  and 
belief.  I  have  tried  to  pass  it  on  to  my 
son  when  he  decided  to  study  law  and 
went  to  a  law  school. 

I  find  here,  though,  that  we  are  under 
a  special  obligation  and  a  positive  duty 
to  move  into  a  field  that  might  be  con- 
trary to  our  wishes.  It  goes  to  the  policies 
of  the  Court.  It  goes  to  the  considera- 
tion that  it  appears  the  justices  have 
given  to  cases  before  them,  consideration 
far  beyond  what  I  was  taught  was  a 
proper  function  of  the  Court. 

I  make  no  apologies  for  moving  right 
in  on  those  constitutional  principles.  But 
it  is  not  any  attack  on  the  Court  itself. 

I  do  want  to  say  in  passing  that  In  the 


matter  of  the  last  10  years,  even  though 
I  favor  the  independence  of  the  judicial 
system  to  a  great  degree,  I  have  decided 
that  under  the  trend  of  the  times  and 
the  complexities  of  our  Government  and 
the  trend  of  some  of  the  Justices  on  the 
Court  that  we  ought  to  limit  the  term  in 
years  and  not  have  these  appointments 
for  life. 

I  think  it  would  come  nearer  to  giving 
continuity  to  the  Court  as  such  and  would 
keep  the  members  of  the  Court  from  be- 
ing subject  to  every  wind  that  might  blow 
and,  at  the  same  time,  avoid  perpetuat- 
ing and  compounding  error  If  we  were 
to  provide  that  they  would  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
their  services  were  automatically  termi- 
nated. However,  they  would  be  paid  a  sal- 
ary for  life. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  constitutional 
amendment  passed  to  limit  the  term  of 
service  to  10  years. 

I  have  struggled  with  that  subject.  I 
Introduced  a  measure  in  the  Senate  once 
to  provide,  in  effect,  that  the  Senate 
wou'.d  not  confirm  nominations  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  for  Associate  Jus- 
tices— not  for  Chief  Justice — unless  at 
least  one  out  of  every  two  members  was 
a  man  with  at  least  10  years  of  judicial 
experience. 

That  Is  not  involved  In  this  matter 
However.  I  think  that  within  itself  would 
be  a  long  step  forward. 

I  would  not  rule  out  any  nominee 
merely  because  he  had  not  had  judicial 
experience.  However.  I  settled  the  mat- 
ter in  my  own  mind  by  deciding  that  it 
would  be  better  to  have  half  of  the  nomi- 
nees coming  to  the  Court  be  men  with  at 
least  10  years  of  judicial  experience. 

I  mention  that  to  show  that  this  matter 
of  struggling  with  the  personnel  of  the 
Court  is  not  a  new  one  to  me.  Also,  when 
the  matter  of  the  extrajudicial  activity  of 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas  came  up.  I  did  not  like 
It  one  bit.  as  I  will  point  out  later.  It  is 
not  the  first  time  that  I  have  brought  up 
that  subject  matter.  There  have  been  ac- 
tivities pursued  by  other  members  of  the 
Court,  and  they  were  official  activities.  I 
protested  those  from  this  desk,  and  I  will 
continue  to  do  so.  because  It  Is  totally 
contrary  to  my  concept  of  the  proper 
activities  of  a  member  of  that  Court. 

I  find  here,  and  I  have  been  disap- 
pointed to  find,  that  Mr.  Justice  Fortas 
has  been  connected  from  the  time  he  .be- 
came a  member  of  the  Court  to  some  de- 
gree with  the  preparation  of  state  of  the 
Union  messages.  We  all  know  that  a  state 
of  the  Union  message  Is  a  political  docu- 
ment in  part  find  it  is  in  part  a  declara- 
tion of  political  policy  by  the  Incumbent 
President,  whoever  he  is.  To  that  extent, 
it  Is  not  proper  for  a  member  of  the  Court 
to  participate  In  the  preparation  of  such 
a  document. 

I  know  that  It  may  be  difficult  for  a 
member  of  the  Court  who  has  been 
charged  with  an  ardor  for  public  life  and 
public  questions,  who  htis  been  accus- 
tomed to  making  our  system  work  when 
called  on,  to  be  called  on  for  something 
of  that  kind.  It  is  hard  for  such  a  man  to 
stay  out  of  the  matter.  I  am  not  preach- 
ing a  doctrine  here  that  I  have  not  prac- 
ticed with  my  friends  on  the  bench. 


I  think  of  one  man  In  Mississippi  par- 
ticularly. That  man  is  a  member  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  He  and  I  have  always 
been  personal  friends  and  political 
friends,  too.  I  recommended  him  for  ap- 
pointment as  a  judge.  However,  since  he 
became  a  judge.  I  have  never  mentioned 
any  political  matters  to  him,  and  I  will 
not,  because  it  is  my  Idea  that  when  a 
judge  takes  his  oath  and  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  Is  politically  holy  ground  that 
they  have  chosen.  They  did  not  have  to 
accept  It  However,  once  they  have  ac- 
cepted it,  they  are  bound  by  an  obliga- 
tion to  stay  In  that  and  In  that  alone. 

So.  I  was  disappointed  to  learn  these 
things  about  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  and  his 
activities.  I  was  extremely  disappointed 
to  learn  that  there  was  some  activity  on 
his  part  in  the  preparation  of  more  than 
one  type  of  legislation,  or  the  giving  of_^ 
advice  or  being  connected  with  the  prep- 
aration of  legislation  In  some  way. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Sponc)  just  pointed  out  that  two  matters 
are  pending  In  the  Court  at  the  present 
time  and  that  the  Court  will  have  to  pass 
on  each  of  them  In  the  fall  session.  These 
matters  grow  directly  out  of  the  war  and 
the  policy  question  connected  with  the 
war.  They  Involve  the  matter  of  whether 
men  can  be  called  to  service  and  sent  to 
fight  even  through  the  Selective  Service 
when  there  has  been  no  affirmative  dec- 
laration of  war  by  Congress.  Therefore, 
what  Is  the  power  of  the  President,  even 
under  his  general  authority  to  act  In  an 
emergency? 

That  Is  one  of  the  most  far-reachine 
questions  that  could  come  up. 

Another  matter  has  been  filed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Reserve.  I  have  already  said 
something  about  that  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  As  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I 
was  terribly  disappointed  to  see  them 
file  the  suit,  much  less  to  see  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  give  a  stay  of  execution,  which  i.s 
a  kick  In  the  face,  one  might  say,  to  all 
the  machinery  in  the  operation  of  the 
war. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  that  goes 
more  to  the  heart  of  our  present  situ- 
ation than  the  case  about  the  power  of 
the  President  to  call  up  the  Reserves, 
there  being  no  officially  declared  war  and 
really  no  declaration  of  emergency  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Cer- 
tainly, a  man  who  has  been  advisiny 
about  the  policies  of  this  war  has  no  busi- 
ness sitting  on  a  case  such  as  that. 

It  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  or  not  Illustrations  can  be 
given.  Those  are  just,  clear,  vivid,  posi- 
tive, and  Immediate.  But  the  principle 
of  the  thing  as  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
mentioned,  is  that  It  Is  Indefensible  and 
caimot  be  sustained  or  justified  under 
any  circumstances. 

We  know  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  needs  advice  and  counsel, 
and  I  have  seen  many  Instances  In  con- 
nection with  this  war  when  he  needed  it. 
But  the  boimds  of  the  judicial  system 
cannot  be  overrun.  The  men  who  must 
guard  a  separate  and  Independent  judi- 
cial system  are  those  who  occupy  the 
post,  those  who  wear  the  robes. 
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So  I  was  disappointed.  Those  activities 
are  a  factor  in  my  thinking  about  what 
should  be  done  In  this  matter. 

Frankly.  I  v  as  amazed — it  Is  almost 
unbelievable — about  what  I  have  learned 
about  the  new  field  of  law  on  pornog- 
raphy that  has  been  created  by  the 
Court  in  the  last  few  years.  Perhaps,  ac- 
cording to  a  few  people,  it  may  be  old- 
fashioned  even  to  mention  restrictions  or 
restraints  with  reference  to  pictures  or 
magazines  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  believe 
that  represents  the  thought  of  more  than 
a  small  fraction  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  I  believe  that,  basically  and 
fundamentally,  a  strong  current,  which 
runs  deep,  of  decency  and  cleanliness  of 
thought  and  manners  strongly  condemns 
the  indecency. 

Twenty -two  such  cases  were  reversed 
on  their  facts,  after  there  had  been  con- 
victions In  the  State  courts.  They  were 
reviewed  by  the  high  State  courts  and 
were  brought  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  which  reversed  msnj  of 
them,  and  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  was  active 
in  those  cases.  The  facts  in  those  cases 
could  be  put  before  a  thousand  cross- 
sections  of  the  men  and  women  of  this 
country — not  specially  selected,  but  a 
thousand  cross-sections  throughout  the 
country — and  I  do  not  believe  that  more 
than  two  or  four  of  the  thousand  would 
approve  the  material  in  those  cases  that 
was  declared  legal  by  a  majority  of  the 
Court.  In  declaring  it  legal,  the  Court 
swept  away  vlrtua'"y  all  the  old  stand- 
ards. 

These  things  must  be  looked  at:  they 
must  be  weighed.  By  making  those  ex- 
hibits—the pictures,  the  films,  and  the 
magazines — legal,  they  swept  away  vir- 
tually all  the  old  standards  of  the  Ameri- 
can courts  as  to  decency.  The  law  of 
pornography  is  a  new  science,  one  might 
say — this  modern  law  of  pornography 
that  they  have  enunciated  over  there. 

I  give  the  Illustration  about  the  basic 
opinion  of  the  people  at  the  community 
level  because  that  is  one  field  of  law  In 
which  the  basic  theme  of  It.  the  bedrock 
principles  of  It,  rests  with  the  people  of 
the  community  level.  That  is  the  stand- 
ard that  the  EngUsh-speaking  people 
adopted  long  before  we  had  a  nation. 
They  brought  it  here  with  them.  It  was 
written  Into  their  laws,  their  colonial 
laws.  It  was  carried  forward  In  their 
State  constitutions  and  their  State  codes 
and  was  also  adopted  by  the  Federal 
courts. 

The  amazing  set  of  facts  outlined  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  so  vividly  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  last  week  is  cer- 
tainly a  new  chapter  in  the  judicial  his- 
tory of  this  Nation.  It  is  something  I 
cannot  Ignore,  and  It  should  not  be  ig- 
nored by  this  body.  As  I  see  it,  the  Court 
has  released  on  the  helpless  public  a 
wave  of  smutty  magazines  and  slimy 
films  that  represents  the  foulest,  the  vil- 
est, and  the  most  Indecent  pictures  ever 
approved  by  any  English-speaking  court 
in  all  recorded  history.  I  say  that  without 
any  fear  of  contradiction — the  foulest, 
the  vilest,  and  the  most  indecent  pictures 
ever  approved  in  any  English-speaking 
court  In  all  recorded  history.  They  in- 
clude pictures  of  nude  males  and  femsdes. 
with  contortions  and  manipulations  that 


are  almost  beyond  belief.  I  saw  the  pic- 
tures, and  I  believe  every  Senator  should 
see  them  before  he  casts  a  vote  in  this 
matter.  As  a  sense  of  duty — a  sense  of 
duty  only — I  would  recommend  that 
they  see  them.  We  do  have  that  duty, 
and  we  must  pass  on  the  matter. 

It  Is  rather  sad  to  have  to  relate  this 
fact,  but  I  understand  that  there  were 
perhaps  four  or  five  different  grounds 
upon  which  a  decision  for  reversal  could 
have  rested,  according  to  the  record — 
tiiree  or  four  grounds  besides  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  pictures  were 
decent  or  Indecent.  I  do  not  wish  to  ac- 
cuse the  members  of  the  court  of  coward- 
ice. But  it  is  almost  unbelievable  to  me 
that  there  would  be  so  many  Instances 
m  which  the  record  just  says  "reversed," 
without  giving  a  reason.  In  a  limited 
way,  I  have  had  some  judicial  responsi- 
bility, and  I  know  that  If  one  feels  he  is 
on  sound  ground,  he  does  not  fall  to  give 
a  reason,  especially  at  the  top  level,  in 
a  matter  as  far-reaching  as  this,  espe- 
cially when  it  means  releasing  on  the 
youth  of  the  country  the  greatest  accum- 
ulation of  filth  of  Its  kind  that  has  ever 
been  released  on  an  unsuspecting  people, 
to  pollute  and  defile  their  minds. 

If  one  feels  he  has  to  do  that  because 
of  a  technicality,  he  is  going  to  give  his 
reasons.  I  do  not  believe  they  reversed 
those  cases  on  a  technicality  or  on  any- 
thing that  related  to  a  procedural  mat- 
ter. If  they  had,  they  would  have  said 
so,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given. 

I  understand  they  created  a  very 
flourishing  business  for  these  filmmakers, 
distributors,  and  sellers,  as  well  as  for 
the  magazines;  but  certainly  they  were 
not  protecting  free  enterprise,  and  the 
matter  was  not  decided  on  that  groxmd. 
They  did  not  give  an  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  questions  the  record  shows  are 
very  revealing. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  repeat  my 
thought  that  it  was  through  a  sense  of 
duty  that  I  viewed  some  of  the  films,  and 
it  is  through  a  sense  of  duty  that  I  sub- 
mit to  other  Senators  that  they  should 
view  them,  although  I  leave  to  them  the 
final  decision.  There  will  be  full  debate 
on  this  matter  beyond  the  vote  tomorrow. 
I  would  like  to  see  that  matter  gone  Into 
in  further  detail. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  after  Mr.  Fortas  had  testified 
before  the  committee,  additional  facts 
came  out.  He  was  invited  by  the  com- 
mittee to  return.  He  had  already  set  the 
precedent  of  going  before  the  committee, 
but  he  did  not  accept  their  second  in- 
vitation. 

A  very  esteemed  member  of  the  Cab- 
inet, who  is  a  highly  valuable  member 
and  one  that  I  am  learning  to  have  great 
confidence  in  for  his  ability  and  his  in- 
tegrity, was  invited  to  appear  before  the 
committee  on  the  same  relevant  subject, 
and  he  did  not  come.  He  declined  re- 
peatedly. An  Under  Secretary,  a  man 
just  below  the  Cabinet  level,  whom  I  also 
personally  know  and  for  whom  I  have 
high  respect,  and  I  respect  him  as  well  as 
the  Cabinet  officer  I  mentioned,  did  not 
come  in  either.  The  only  conclusion  I  can 
reach  from  their  failure  to  come  in  is 
that  their  testimony  would  not  have 
helped  the  case  ariy.  I  am  driven  too  that 
conclusion,  and  further,  I  conclude  what 


they  would  have  had  to  say  would  have 
hurt  the  case.  In  deciding  the  case  all 
testimony  has  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, and  that  Is  what  I  conclude.  I 
submit  that  to  Senators  for  what  It  may 
be  worth. 

I  hope  there  will  be  debate  on  this  mat- 
ter beyond  the  vote  tomorrow  so  that 
that  matter  can  be  gone  into  by  members 
of  the  committee.  I  would  be  glad  to 
hear  what  those  who  support  the  nomi- 
nation have  to  say.  as  well  as  other  Sen- 
ators. 

With  respect  to  the  standards  I  have 
talked  about,  advising  and  counseling 
with  other  branches  of  Government  and 
new  standards  in  the  pornographic  field, 
the  first  point  relates  directly  to  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Fortas  in  advising  outside 
the  judicial  branch  and  the  other  stand- 
ard relates  to  the  new  cases  that  have 
been  decided. 

This  new  concept  as  to  pornography 
has  been  established  by  the  Court  In  de- 
cisions over  a  period  of  3  years  during 
which  Justice  Fortas  has  been  on  the 
Court.  Some  of  those  decisions  have  been 
five-to-four  decisions,  and  decisions  in 
which  no  reasons  were  given.  Considering 
all  the  cases  that  have  been  so  decided 
in  3  years,  If  Mr.  Fortas  were  given  the 
added  prestige,  power,  and  leadership  of 
the  Court  for  20  years,  what  should  we 
expect  by  then?  Those  are  things  that 
are  too  much  for  me  to  ignore. 

We  are  compelled  to  look  at  all  the 
facts. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
first  time  In  almost  a  century,  I  think, 
that  there  has  come  before  the  Senate 
the  direct  record  of  a  Justice,  as  well  as 
the  record  of  the  Court.  I  do  not  think  It 
would  be  well  for  this  to  happen  too 
often.  I  think  it  requires  a  set  of  un- 
usual facts  before  the  Senate  should 
go  minutely  into  the  record.  However,  I 
think  that  in  this  instance  It  has  been 
constructive,  very  wholesome,  and  a 
very  necessary  thing  to  have  done  so.  It 
would  not  hurt  the  Court  if  every  30 
or  40  years  we  were  to  give  proper  con- 
sideration to  their  activities. 

I  do  not  mean  that  any  one  man  In 
the  Senate  can  decide  what  is  going  to  be 
done  about  It,  but  there  are  100  Senators 
and  out  of  the  Senate  we  would  get  some 
kind  of  conclusion  that  would  probably 
be  sound,  wholesome,  and  helpful  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I  speak  with  great 
deference  to  all  members  of  the  Court. 
On  another  overwhelming  general 
point,  in  the  background  I  have  already 
mentioned  of  respect  for  the  Court  and 
those  trying  to  perform  their  duties,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  Court  has  been 
used  by  some  of  Its  members  during  the 
last  40  years,  perhaps,  certainly  within 
the  last  20  years,  that  there  has  been  far 
too  much  espousal  of  poRcles  In  which 
members  of  the  Court  believe,  and  the 
majority  of  them  conclude.  In  that  way 
they  have  gone  far,  far  overboard  in 
amending  our  basic  law,  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Perhaps  the  people  have  been  a  little 
too  slow  in  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  might  be  that  the  machinery  of 
amending  it  is  a  little  too  much  of  an 
obstacle  and  that  there  are  too  many 
restraints.  However,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, with  respect  to  the  requirement  of 
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the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
membership  of  each  House  and  the  con- 
currence of  three- fourths  of  the  States 
before  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
can  be  adopted,  that  matter  could  be 
presented  at  some  time  and  debated  by 
both  sides.  That  requirement  may  be 
too  severe  a  test  in  vastly  changing  times. 

But  it  was  unthinkable  and  unheard 
of  that  any  nine  men  should  take  over 
the  amending  and  rewriting  of  our  basic 
law  whenever  they  thought  that  a  better 
policy  was  sound  or  practicable,  or  more 
practicable,  or  was  needed.  There  can  be 
much  argument  about  whether  chsuiges 
in  the  law  should  come  but  I  believe  few 
Americans  actually  believe  that  any  nine 
men.  or  any  nine  people  under  our  sys- 
tem, have  the  authority  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  launch  into  new  fields  of 
constitutional  activity  and  accomplish 
their  end  by  decisions  of  5-to-4.  or  6-to-3. 
or  unanimously,  and  say.  "This  is  the 
law:  this  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land; 
and  everyone  must  obey  it." 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  would  advocate 
Uiat,  biit,  I  say,  bedmse  I  honestly  believe 
it.  that  is  exactlylwhat  the  Court  has 
been  doing  over  ami  over  again.  I  think 
they  are  sincere.  T would  never  demean 
Mr.  Warren.  I  low  to  the  good  side  of  a 
person,  but  I  believe  he  honestly  decided 
that  he  was  made  for  the  times,  to  work 
to  the  end  of  getting  extensions,  redefin- 
ings.  and  new  meanings  into  a  great 
many  parts  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  he  went  to  work 
with  that  end  in  mind.  He  has  t>een 
rather  successful.  I  do  not  say  that  he  is 
dishonest  about  it,  but  I  believe  it  is  a 
role  which  no  man,  under  our  system, 
should  be  authorized  to  do.  When  it  is 
done,  and  time  goes  on,  it  will  cause  seri- 
ous trouble  and  challenge  our  constitu- 
tional system. 

With  all  due  deference,  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Fortas,  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  would  be  a  continuation  of  that 
same  philosophy  and  that  same  activity. 

I  did  not  reach  that  conclusion  lightly. 
I  read  every  case  that  Mr.  Fortas  took 
part  in,  and  gave  them  tdl  considerable 
study.  There  are  a  great  number  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  proceed  with 
my  prepared  remarks,  let  me  observe 
that  I  do  not  make  any  apologies,  nor 
take  much  time  to  explain  the  matter 
here  of  taking  up  time  on  the  motion 
to  take  up  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas. 

I  know  that  any  far-reaching:  policy 
can  be  reviewed  properly  by  this  body, 
taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of 
time  it  takes  for  the  pros  and  cons.  I 
have  been  around  here  long  enough  to 
know  that  if  we  just  go  right  on  into  the 
motion  to  pass  a  bill  or  to  confirm  a 
nomination,  even  though  we  have  a  very 
reasonable  and  considerate  majority 
leader — which  we  do  have  now — I  know 
that  as  a  general  proposition,  under  pres- 
sure to  take  up  other  matters,  that  time 
can.  nevertheless,  look  long  to  him,  but 
mighty  short  to  the  other  side. 

Mr.  President,  cloture  motions  have  a 
way  of  coming  with  great  regularity  and 
promptness — repeatedly  w.th  prompt- 
ness. To  get  Into  the  heart  of  this  thing. 
I  think  it  is  wise  that  we  have  a  rule 
which  will  give  us  a  chance,  at  least  two 


chances,  to  get  into  these  matters  and 
really  discuss  them,  expose  the  views  and 
get  to  the  facts,  and  then  get  those  facts 
out  to  the  people.  People  do  not  yet  know 
about  the  pornography  issue,  for  in- 
stance. 

I  am  going  to  discuss  this  issue  case  by 
case.  The  Court  has  taken  40  years  to 
rewrite  the  Constitution  so  that  I  believe 
each  Senator  could  not  take  40  minutes 
to  express  himself  fully  upon  what  he 
feels  about  that  question,  if  he  has  any 
feelings  one  way  or  the  other— and  I  am 
sure  he  has — that  this  Is  not  a  matter  of 
our  leader  trying  to  press  us.  I  do  not 
argue  that  at  all:  but  this  debate  has 
given  some  the  idea  that  someone  is 
doing  a  wrongful  thing  here  by  debating 
it  a  little,  even  before  the  motion  to  take 
up  has  prevailed.  This  is  one  place  where 
it  can  be  discussed,  and  for  that  I  make 
no  apologies,  if  It  takes  us  a  httle  time. 

I  know  there  is  another  guideline  they 
are  trying  to  get.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia just  mentioned  it.  They  do  not 
want  the  Court  to  convene  until  Justice 
Warren  sits  down  as  Chief  Justice.  That 
is  the  way  they  see  it.  I  do  not  blame 
them.  If  I  were  handling  the  matter.  I 
would  try  to  avoid  a  situation  like  that, 
too. 

We  are  talking  about  the  situation  on 
its  merits,  and  so  is  everyone  else. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
examination  of  Mr.  Fortas.  the  point  was 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  last 
week  that  he  approved  the  position  Mr. 
Fortas  took  in  not  going  into,  and  declin- 
ing to  go  into,  an  analysis  of  a  particular 
case  in  his  examination  before  the  com- 
mittee. I  think  that  is  correct.  I  think 
he  has  a  right  to  do  that.  I  think  in  most 
cases  it  would  be  a  Justice's  duty  to  do 
that.  I  do  not  believe  our  responsibilities 
here  go  so  far  as  to  pick  to  pieces,  with 
the  Justice  himself  as  a  witness,  a  par- 
ticular case  and  call  on  him  to  give  his 
reasons  for  his  position. 

But.  with  equal  firmness  and  finality  of 
opinion  on  the  related  point.  I  think  it 
is  our  duty,  nevertheless,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  analyze  that  case,  our- 
selves, and  pass  on  it  as  a  matter  of 
policy  by  the  Court  and  as  a  matter  of 
political  philosophy  of  the  Court.  That 
was  the  position  maintained  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  in  his  argument,  and 
It  was  the  position  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  as  I 
understand.  But  I  say  that  to  emphasize 
that  I  do  not  Judge  Mr.  Fortas  for  saying 
he  respectfully  declined  to  go  into  the 
case. 

At  the  same  time,  in  analyzing  the 
political  philosophy  and  the  impact  on 
the  public  mind  of  these  pornography 
cases,  it  Is  not  only  our  privilege  to  go 
into  that,  but  it  is  our  duty. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  only  after  ma- 
ture consideration  that  I  concluded  that 
I  could  not  vote  for  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Abe  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

My  position,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  is 
totally  impersonal;  nor  do  I  challenge 
the  right  of  the  President  to  make  the 
nomination  under  existing  conditions. 
My  position  is  based  on  high  constitu- 
tional principles,  principles  which  arise 
from  my  great  and  growing  concern  over 
the  lack  of  judicial  restraint  which  has 
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been  the  hallmark  of  the  Court  in  too 
many  instances,  especially  over  the  past 
15  years. 

I  simply  believe  that  it  is  high  time  to 
call  a  halt  to  judicial  legislation  and  to 
make  a  new  start  which  hopefully  win 
return  the  Court  to  basic  and  funda- 
mental judicial  and  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. I  do  not  believe  that  this  would 
be  probable  or  possible  with  Justice  For- 
tas at  the  helm. 

Indeed,  with  Mr.  Fortas  as  Chief  Ju.s- 
tice,  the  very  opposite  may  be  expected 
He  is  clearly  alined  in  personal  and 
judicial  philosophy  with  the  •libera! 
wing"  of  the  Court  and  often  provides 
the  fifth  vote  in  the  all  too  numerous 
5-to-4  decisions  by  which  our  highest 
Court  asserts  its  assumed  role  as  the 
keeper  of  the  Nations  conscience.  I  sim- 
ply believe  that  the  country  can  ill  afford 
another  15  or  20  years  of  the  Court  arro- 
gating to  itself  the  function,  in  all  too 
many  cases,  of  declaring  the  law  to  be 
what  a  majority  of  the  Justices  think  it 
should  be  rather  than  letting  their  de- 
cision rest  on  the  law  as  reflected  by  the 
Constitution  itself. 

In  its  zeal  for  social  reform  and  its 
disregard  all  too  often  of  accepted  legal 
precedents  and  standards  to  reach  re- 
sults which  it  considers  to  be  morally 
right  or  socially  or  politically  desirable, 
the  Court  has  often  twisted  and  contorted 
the  Constitution,  assumed  that  it  is  the 
first  among  the  co-equal  branches  of 
Oovernment.  impaired  the  system  of 
traditional  checks  and  balances,  upset 
the  delicate  balance  of  Federal-State  re- 
lations, and  enunciated  rules  of  law  which 
deny  the  government  and  the  public  a 
fair  trial  in  criminal  cases.  This  is  in- 
deed a  sad  state  of  affairs,  and  I  hate 
to  have  to  state  these  facts. 

A  nationwide  poll  released  on  July  9. 
1968  shows  that  today  unfavorable  feel- 
ings toward  the  Court  outweighs  fav- 
orable sentiments  by  3-to-2  ratio.  Only 
8  percent  of  those  polled  gave  the  Court 
an  excellent  rating;  28  percent  rated  it 
good;  32  percent  rated  it  fair;  and  21 
percent  rated  it  poor. 

This  is  a  tragic  condition.  I  am  among 
the  last  who  would  want  the  court  to  run 
its  business  on  the  basis  of  a  Gallup  poll, 
or  to  run  the  country  on  the  basis  of  a 
Gallup  poll,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 
But  the  fact  that  this  state  of  affairs  has 
been  brought  about  is  certainly  a  tragic 
condition. 

I  am  never  overly  Impressed  by  the 
results  of  polls,  which  are  announced 
virtually  daily  on  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject. However,  it  Is  necessary  to  note  that 
the  pubUc  confidence  In  the  Supreme 
Court  has  been  seriously  undermined 
and  is  in  question. 

Of  course,  the  Court  as  a  body  has  and 
Is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  It 
Is  entitled  to  all  presumptions,  except  in 
the  face  of  conclusive  presumptions  to 
the  contrary,  of  innocence,  integrity, 
and  judicial  fidelity.  I  believe  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  not,  to  an  appreciable 
degree,  quick  to  go  off  on  a  tangent  with 
reference  to  a  serious  question  such  as 
this,  but  they  are  plagued  by  doubts  I, 
too.  have  been  plagued  by  doubts  as  to 
just  how  far  this  matter  could  go.  I 
attribute  full  sincerity  to  the  members  of 
the  Court,  but  if  our  people  have  little  or 
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no  confidence  in  the  Supreme  Court,  it 
certainly  follows  that  their  confidence  in 
our  judicial  system  and  our  Government 
Itself  Is  Eilso  in  issue.  Continued  lack  of 
public  confidence  can  only  lead  to  a  fur- 
ther breakdown  in  law  and  order  and 
respect  for  legal  processes.  This  is  a  dis- 
turbing and  alarming  trend  which  can 
only  be  reversed  by  a  return  to  judicial 
restraint  and  basic  and  recognized  legal 
principles. 

I  would  be  happy  to  think  that  out  of 
this  debate — and  I  want  to  see  every 
point  on  both  sides  vigorously  pre- 
sented— might  come  to  a  clearer  under- 
standing and  a  firmer  sense  of  confidence 
in  that  august  body.  If  that  result  could 
follow,  our  time  would  be  well  spent. 

It  is  notable  that  criticism  of  the  Court 
for  forsaking  the  traditional  policy  of 
judicial  restraint  for  that  of  judicial  ac- 
tivism has  come  from  the  legal  profes- 
sion itself.  In  the  summer  of  1958 — 10 
years  ago — the  Conference  of  State  Chief 
justices  overwhelmingly  adopted  a  re- 
port which  charged  the  Supreme  Court 
with  "impatience."  with  a  "lack  of  self- 
control."  and  with  "tending  to  adopt  the 
role  of  policymaker  without  proper  ju- 
dicial :estralnt."  The  measured  indict- 
ment of  the  State  chief  justices  was  that 
"individual  views  of  the  members  of  the 
Court  as  to  what  is  wise  and  desirable" 
had  begun  to  override  "a  more  dispas- 
sionate consideration  of  what  is  or  is  not 
constitutionally  warranted."  This  criti- 
cism is  even  more  warranted  today  than 
10  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  a  significant 
point,  as  I  see  it.  Certainly  this  Is  no  Idle 
statement.  While  those  justices  of  the 
supreme  courts  of  the  then  48  States — I 
believe  it  was  48  then;  48.  or  50.  which- 
ever it  was — did  not  vote  unanimously. 
as  I  remember,  there  were  only  four  ab- 
srnf-es  and  only  6  dissenting  votes.  I 
think  that  Is  correct.  All  the  others  voted 
for  the  report.  The  vote  was  overu'helm- 
inaly  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  that 
critical  language,  and  this  conference  of 
the  chief  justice  of  State  courts  in- 
cluded some  very  able  men.  with  broad 
views,  who.  in  thus  criticizing  the  high- 
est court  in  the  land,  were  going  against 
the  grain  of  every  instinct  and  every  pro- 
fessional Inclination,  and  against  the  em- 
bodied traditions  of  the  offices  they  were 
then  holding. 

I  believe  this  Indictment  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  things  that  have  hap- 
pened; but  I  think  that  instead  of  it 
having  some  positive  effect  on  the  court 
as  a  whole,  it  seems  to  have  stirred  even 
more  of  the  justices  to  less  restrained 
activity. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
result  of  our  vote  on  this  matter  will  be. 
I  believe,  however,  that  If  as  a  result 
of  our  vote  we  do  not  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Ju.'stice  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  or  if  he  Is  not  confirmed. 
our  response  will  be  heard  throughout 
the  entire  Federal  judicial  chaml)er.  the 
leeislative  chamber,  and  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  by  some  of 
these  department  heads  who  are  given  a 
lot  of  power  and  assume  a  lot  of  power. 
The  decisions  of  the  Court  Indicate 
that  at  least  a  majority  of  the  members 
consider  it  to  be  their  duty  to  Intervene 


for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  country 
from  the  consequences  of  its  own  indif- 
ference and  from  what  the  Court  con- 
siders to  be  the  failure  of  elected  repre- 
sentatives to  settle  national  problems 
which  the  Court  thinks  cry  out  for  solu- 
tions. Nowhere  is  this  feeling  better  evi- 
denced than  the  following  statement  of 
Justice  Douglas,  an  early  mentor  of  Jus- 
tice Fortas.  concurring  in  reversal  but 
dissenting  to  remand,  arguing  for  dis- 
missal, in  Bell  v.  Maryland  378  U.S.  226, 
243,  244-245  1 1964  < — and  this  was  before 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas  was  on  the  Court: 

We  iiave  in  this  case  a  question  that  is 
basic  to  our  way  of  life  and  fundamental  to 
our  constitutional  sclieme.  No  question  pre- 
occupies the  country  more  tiian  this  one;  It 
Is  plainly  Justiciable;  it  presses  for  decision 
one  way  or  the  other;  we  should  resolve  It. 
The  people  should  know  that  when  filibusters 
occupy  other  forums,  when  oppressions  are 
great,  when  the  clash  of  authority  between 
the  individual  and  the  State  is  severe,  they 
can  still  get  justice  in  the  Courts.  When  we 
default  as  we  do  today,  the  prestige  of  law 
in  the  life  of  the  nation  is  weakened.  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

I  hope  Senators  will  listen  to  this 
statement; 

This  cult  ...  of  liberation  Judicial  activ- 
ists .  .  .  appears  to  believe  that  the  Court 
can  find  In  a  4000-word  eighteenth  century 
document  or  its  nineteenth  century  Amend- 
ments, or  can  plausibly  supply,  some  clear 
bulwark  against  all  dangers  and  evils  that 
today  beset  us  internally.  This  assumes  the 
Court  win  be  the  dominant  factor  In  shap- 
ing the  constitutional  practice  of  the  future 
and  can  and  will  maintain,  not  only  equality 
with  the  elective  branches,  but  a  large  meas- 
ure of  supremacy  and  control  over  them.  .  .  . 
(This)  seems  to  me  a  doctrine  wholly  In- 
compatible with  faith  in  democracy,  and 
Insofar  as  it  encourages  a  belief  that  the 
Judges  may  be  left  to  correct  the  result  of 
public  indifference  to  Issues  of  liberty  In 
choosing  Presidents.  Senators,  and  Repre- 
sentatives. It  Is  a  vicious  teaching. 

Those  are  not  my  words.  Nor  are  they 
the  words  of  some  extremist  or  unin- 
formed layman.  They  were  written  by  the 
late  Justice  Jackson  as  long  ago  as  1955 
in  his  book.  "The  Supreme  Court  in  the 
American  System  of  Government" — 
pages  57  and  58. 

I  refer  to  those  quotations  to  lay  the 
background  concerning  some  thoughts 
that  have  been  breathing  and  seething 
and  coming  to  the  top,  thoughts  that  go 
beyond  what  I  think  constitutes  judicial 
function.  My  belief  is  supported  here  by 
the  late  Justice  Jackson. 

Justice  Harlan  has  been  equally  criti- 
cal of  the  tendency  toward  judicial 
activism.  In  his  dissenting  opinion  in  the 
apportionment  case  of  Reynolds  v.  Sims, 
377  US.S  533,  624-25  (1964),  he  said: 

This  view,  in  a  nutsheU,  is  that  every 
major  social  111  in  this  country  can  find  its 
cure  in  some  constitutional  "principle",  and 
that  this  Court  should  "take  the  lead"  In 
promoting  reform  when  other  branches  of 
government  fail  to  act.  The  Constitution  is 
not  a  panacea  for  every  plot  upon  the  public 
welfare,  nor  should  this  Court,  ordained  as  a 
judicial  body,  be  thought  of  as  a  general 
haven  for  reform  movements  .  .  .  This 
Court  .  .  .  does  not  serve  Its  high  purpose 
when  It  exceeds  its  authority,  even  to  satisfy 
Justified  Impatience  with  the  slow  work- 
ings of   the   political   process. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  words  of 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan  up>on  what  should 
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be  the  p^iscer  approach  for  a  court  which 
is  ordained  as  a  judicial  body  and  cannot 
serve  its  high  purpose  when  It  exceeds  its 
authority  even  to  satisfy  justified  im- 
patience. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  like  to  refer  to 
myself  or  my  experience.  However,  I  do 
know  from  10  years  as  a  trial  judge  of  a 
court  of  unlimited  jurisdiction,  civil  and 
criminal,  that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as 
absolute  justice.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  having  rules  of  law  or  equity  that  can 
assure  absolute  justice. 

There  is  a  practical  side  to  every 
human  Institution,  and  self-govenmient 
Is  a  human  Institution.  Things  cannot  be 
absolute.  Constitutions  are  made  to  try 
to  keep  things  within  balance.  Constitu- 
tions are  made  by  the  people. 

The  people  are  better  governed.  I  be- 
lieve, when  that  rule  Is  followed. 

So  my  concern  Is  not  because  members 
of  the  court  are  concerned  alwut  the 
justice  of  an  Individual  case  or  a  move- 
ment or  a  reform,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 
I  want  them  to  be  men  of  feeling,  com- 
passion, and  courage. 

My  complaint  is  that  those  things  gen- 
erate zeal  and  lead,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, into  a  willfulness  and  a  sense 
of  mission.  In  the  following  of  that  mis- 
sion, the  Constitution  suffers. 

We  can  amend  our  Constitution.  We 
perhaps  should  consider  amending  tiie 
amending  process.  We  perhaps  have 
dragged  our  feet  some  in  that  field.  How- 
ever, the  answer  is  not  for  any  nine  men 
or  a  majority  of  those  nine  men  to  take 
over  a  matter  and  bring  about  a  cure 
when  the  legislative  or  the  executive 
branches  of  the  Government  have  failed 
to  act. 

In  order  to  underscore  what  I  have 
said.  I  would  like  to  discuss  some  of  the 
many  cases  decided  In  the  last  10  or  15 
years  which  clearly  show  the  trend  of 
judicial  activism,  usurpation  of  legisla- 
tive powers  by  the  Court,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Court  to  test  the  validity  of 
legislation  by  its  view  of  its  wisdom.  The 
latter,  of  course,  is  an  attribute  of  the 
power  to  make  laws,  not  of  the  power 
to  Interpret  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  careful  to 
give  the  date  of  each  of  these  cases  and 
to  point  out  whether  Mr.  Justice  Fortas 
was  a  member  of  the  Court.  I  point  out 
that  he  did  not  become  a  member  of  the 
Court  until  October  of  1965. 

Some  of  these  cases  were  decided  prior 
to  that  time.  I  have  already  referred  to 
some  of  the  cases  decided  prior  to  that 
time  in  order  to  lay  a  background. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  Court's 
departure  from  long-established  prece- 
dence in  the  desegregation  and  discrimi- 
nation field,  and  I  will  touch  upon  this 
only  briefly. 

I  do  not  base  my  opposition  primarily 
on  this  group  of  cases.  However.  I  should 
like  to  mention  two  or  three  recent  cases 
which  demonstrate  the  extreme  to  which 
the  Court  is  prepared  to  go  in  order  to 
reach  a  result  which  is  considered  mor- 
ally, socially,  or  politically  desirable. 

In  Reitman  v.  Mulkey,  887  U.S.  369. 
379-380  <1967».  the  Court  struck  down 
a  ratified  Initiated  constitutional  amend- 
ment which,  until  superseded  by  other 
constitutional  amendment,  debarred  the 
legislature  from  enacting  open  housing 
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legislation.  Thla  holding  was  reached 
even  though  the  Court  acknowledged 
that  the  equal  protection  clause  Imposed 
no  obligation  on  a  SUte  to  enact  an  open 
housing  law,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
It  had  long  been  held  that  this  clause 
protected  only  against  State  action  and 
that  State  Inaction  was  not  within  Its 
protection. 

Although  the  Court  acknowledged  in 
Reltman  that  the  equal  protection  clause 
did  not  impose  upon  a  state  smy  obliga- 
tion to  enact  an  open  housing  law,  and 
suggested  that  a  statutory  repeal  of  such 
enactment  would  give  rise  to  ,no  viola- 
tion of  that  clause,  nevertheless.  It  agreed 
with  the  California  courts  that  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Initiated  constitutional 
amendment  which,  until  superseded  by 
another  constitutional  amendment,  de- 
barred the  legislature  from  ever  re- 
enacting  such  legislation,  did  give  rise  to 
a  denial  of  equal  protection.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  ratified  amendment  was 
entirely  neutral  in  that  it  did  not  com- 
mand private  owners  to  discriminate  or 
lo  refFftln  from  discriminating;  but  the 
Court  held  that  the  effect  of  its  ratifica- 
tion was  first,  to  "create  a  constitutional 
right  to  discriminate  on  racial  grounds 
in  the  sale  and  leasing  of  real  porperty": 
second,  to  expressly  authorize  and  con- 
stltutlonallze  "the  private  right  to  dis- 
criminate"; and.  third,  to  'encourage 
and  significantly  Involve  the  state  in 
racial  discrimination"  This  is  a  very 
farfetched  view. 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation in  the  matter  of  open  housing — 
It  is  controversial  for  the  Nation,  it  Is 
controversial  in  Congress — was  fought 
tooth  and  nail,  so  to  speak,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  that  bill  became  law. 
I  did  not  vote  for  it.  The  side  I  was  on 
lost  that  legislative  battle.  But  at  least 
it  was  a  legislative  battle,  and  that  is 
the  place  where  those  matters  should  be 
fought.  When  that  law  comes  under  the 
question,  the  Court  can  pass  on  it,  and  a 
person  must  live  with  the  law.  That  is 
what  I  preach,  whether  the  law  is  to  my 
liking  or  not  to  my  liking. 

My  complaint  in  this  instance  is  that 
here  ase  cases  in  which  a  so-called  re- 
form was  sponsored  and  brought  into 
being  beyond  the  call  of  the  Court's 
power. 

In  Jones  v.  Mayer  Co.  392  U.S.  409 
(1968)  the  Court  held  that  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1866  "bars  all  racifd  discrimina- 
tion, private  as  well  as  public,  in  the  sale 
or  rental  of  property  '  Justice  Harlan 
and  Justice  White  dissented  Ln  that  case. 
I  believe  I  have  already  expressed  myself 
about  the  legislative  process  and  that, 
having  operated  in  this  field.  I  was  bound 
by  it.  But  this  is  Judicial  legislation,  with 
respect  to  a  statute  that  is  over  100  years 
old  and  has  been  interpreted  and  lived 
under  and  lived  by  according  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Court  all  these  years. 
That  opinion,  which  is  judicial  legisla- 
tion at  its  worst,  goes  far  beyond  the  pro- 
visions of  the  open  housing  legislation 
recently  passed  by  Congress,  which  was 
considered  to  be  about  as  all-encompass- 
ing and  exclusionary  in  the  field  as  pos- 
sible. 

As  I  have  stated,  prior  to  1966  Federal 
Intervention  to  enforce  14th  amend- 
ment rights  was  conditioned  upon  "State 


action"  contributing  to  a  denial  thereof, 
and.  accordingly,  did  not  extend,  and 
could  not  be  invoked,  to  reach  Inter- 
ference with  individual  rights  attribut- 
able to  the  behavior  of  individuals  acting 
privately  and  free  and  clear  of  any  in- 
volvement with  State  or  local  ofBces.  This 
hitherto  well-established  principle  has 
apparently  now  gone  by  the  boards,  since 
at  least  six  Justices — including  Justice 
Fortas — in  United  States  v  Guest.  383 
US.  745.  762.  784  (1966),  indicated  that 
"State  action"  was  no  longer  required  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  enforcement 
of  Federal  legislation  adopted  to  imple- 
ment the  14th  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  a  trial  Judge 
has  a  great  deal  of  discretion.  If  he 
wishes,  he  can  bring  many  of  his  rulings 
into  a  field  where  he  is  allowed  discre- 
tion. If  the  superior  court  thinks  he  was 
honestly  using  his  discretion,  he  will  not 
be  reversed  as  often  as  he  would  other- 
wise. That  is  a  sort  of  down-to-earth, 
day-to-day  illustration  of  what  I  believe 
has  happened  in  the  Supreme  Court  with 
respect  to  the  broad  language  of  the  14th 
amendment  A  majority  of  the  court  can 
bring  almost  any  kind  of  case,  within 
certain  fields,  within  the  terms  of  some 
of  the  loose  language  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment; and  they  just  keep  on  stringing  It 
out  and  rewriting  it  and  rewriting  it.  In 
some  of  those  cases  they  may  have 
reached  sound  decisions,  as  to  an  in- 
dividual case.  It  may  be  a  principle  that 
is  sounder  than  any  thought  of  hereto- 
fore. That  is  not  my  point.  My  point  Is 
that  we  must  stop  the  trend  of  a  majority 
of  the  Court — however  good  their  pur- 
poses may  be — elongating  and  extending 
on  and  on  the  application  of  some  of  the 
amendments  that  contain  loose  language 
which  can  be  made  to  mean  almost  any- 
thing, within  limits,  that  a  majority  of 
the  Court  may  at  that  time  think  is 
sound:  and  thereby  it  becomes  constitu- 
tional law.  which  cannot  be  overruled  by 
Congress,  cannot  be  set  aside  by  the  Chief 
Executive  and  cannot  be  changed  until  a 
constitutional  amendment  is  adopted  by 
two-thirds  of  Congress  and  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States.  It  is  an  impossible 
situation.  It  can  be  changed. 

Some  members  of  the  Court  could  say 
they  thought  the  majority  went  too  far 
and  would  limit  the  application.  Frankly, 
I  should  like  to  see  the  time  when  there 
are  fewer  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
who  are  Inclined  to  stretch  things  out 
and  keep  going  that  way. 

I  have  read  quotations  of  the  late 
Justice  Jackson,  and  from  dissenting 
opinions  in  some  cases,  showing  what 
the  members  of  the  Court  think  about 
how  far  we  are  going — and  they  think 
it  is  too  far;  and  how  fast  we  are  go- 
ing— and  they  think  it  is  too  fast. 

The  only  way  to  slow  it  down  is  to  try 
to  have  more  men  with  somewhat  differ- 
ent views.  It  is  no  refiectlon  on  Mr.  Fortas 
or  Mr.  Warren  that  I  believe  that  if  Mr. 
Fortas  were  to  succeeed  to  this  office,  it 
would  mean  more  of  the  same  trend.  If 
that  trend  continues  for  another  20 
years,  we  will  have  an  entirely  new  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States — almost 
entirely  new — without  Congress  or  the 
people  ever  having  crossed  a  "t '  or  dotted 
an  "1." 

The  critical  domestic  issue  of  the  day 


is  law  and  order.  Despite  rampant  crime 
In  the  streets,  the  Supreme  Court  has  for 
some  years  consistently  handed  down 
decisions  which  have  hamstrung  law  en- 
forcement officials,  given  the  presumed 
rights  of  criminals  a  preferred  position 
over  the  established  rights  of  society 
and.  in  general.'made  the  apprehension, 
conviction,  and  nunishment  of  lawbreak- 
ers far  more  difficult. 

I  did  not  have  to  read  anything  in  the 
record  of  hearings  to  reach  that  conclu- 
sion. I  reached  that  conclusion  gradually 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  and  as  I  have 
read  these  decisions  and  tried  to  meas- 
ure the  Impact,  and  have  seen  what  hap- 
pened thereafter.  I  reached  that  con- 
clusion by  talking  to  policemen,  seme  of 
whom  did  not  know  who  I  was.  and  who 
did  not  know  my  background.  I  learned 
It  from  policemen,  and  not  particularly 
fwlicemen  in  my  home  State,  although  I 
have  discussed  the  matter  with  them 
also.  I  am  talking  at>out  policemen  in 
Washington,  D.C.  I  still  have  an  affinity 
for  them.  When  I  first  came  here  and 
had  more  time.  I  used  to  go  around  to 
the  police  stations  at  night  and  talk  to 
these  men.  and  I  would  go  with  them  in 
their  cars  and  make  the  rounds  with 
them.  I  talk  to  some  of  them  now  here 
and  in  other  States,  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

I  am  not  surprised  when  they  tell  me 
how  they  are  restricted  and  handcuffed: 
but  most  important  is  the  gnawing  un- 
certainty they  have.  They  do  not  know 
if  the  law  is  going  to  be  with  them  or 
not:  and  they  do  not  know  what  the  sit- 
uation will  be  if  someone  hollers  "  iJolice 
brutality.  ■ 

I  do  find  one  thing.  They  are  retiring 
as  fast  as  they  can.  and  the  better  offi- 
cers retire  sooner.  I  find  that  it  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  difficult  to  get  the 
right  kind  of  recruits  because  thev  do 
not  know  where  they  will  stand  and  they 
feel  as  if  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot. 
that  the  law  has  been  leaning  against 
them.  I  think  they  are  right  about  it.  I 
thought  so  when  some  of  these  decisions 
came  out. 

I  am  a  great  believer  that  the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  and  in  or- 
der to  determine  the  proof  of  a  policy  or 
the  soundness  of  a  law  one  must  get  to 
the  ground  level  to  find  how  a  policy  or 
a  law  operates. 

I  have  no  cure-all  for  lawlessness,  but 
we  are  not  going  to  solve  it  until  we 
change  some  of  these  rules  and  Instill  in 
the  police  and  other  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers the  strong  belief  that  they  will  be 
backed  up  rather  than  cut  down  by  court 
rulings  and  that  they  have  the  strong 
respect  and  backing  of  the  people. 

We  appropriate  money  here  and  we 
have  tried,  but  I  do  not  think  we  liave 
gotten  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  We 
must  create  respect  and  backing  for  our 
law  enforcement  officers. 

Under  the  guise  of  protecting  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  many,  the  Court 
has  actually  succeeded  in  granting  li- 
cense to  the  few.  In  so  doing  It  has  swept 
away  one  of  the  most  precious  rights  of 
every  law-abiding  citizen:  namely,  the 
right  of  protection  by  the  law  and  self- 
preservation.  The  situation  finally  be- 
came so  intolerable  that  the  Congress 


was  compelled  to  Include  provisions  in 
the  1968  omnibus  crime  bill  designed  to 
protect  the  fabric  of  our  society  from  the 
excesses  of  the  Court. 

I  refer  to  laws  passed  in  this  Chamber 
and  signed  by  the  President  which  had 
to  do  with  criminal  procedure  and 
criminal  evidence  rules  that  had  been 
changed  or  abrogated  in  several  In- 
stances by   the  Supreme  Court. 

One  of  the  most  notorious  cases  in  this 
area  is  Miranda  v.  Arizona,  384  U.S.  436 
(1966 »  where  Justice  Fortas  voted  with 
the  majority.  This  and  other  decisions 
along  the  same  line  certainly  did  not  dis- 
appoint the  expectations  of  judicial  ac- 
tivists. Under  the  law  as  announced  In 
Miranda,  prior  to  any  questioning  of  a 
detained  or  arrested  person,  the  police 
must  warn  that  he  has  the  right  to  re- 
main silent:  that  anything  he  says  can 
be  used  against  him  in  court  of  law ;  that 
he  has  the  right  to  the  presence  of  an 
attorney;  and  that,  if  he  cannot  afford 
an  attorney,  one  will  be  appointed  for 
him  prior  to  any  questioning  If  he  so 
desires.  According  to  the  Court  there 
can  be  no  effective  waiver  of  the  right 
to  counsel  during  interrogation  unless 
specifically  made  after  the  required 
warnings  have  been  given. 

The  most  devastating  criticism  of  the 
decision  in  Miranda  came  from  the  Jus- 
tices who  dissented.  They  criticized  the 
holding  as  "neither  compelled  by  the 
language  of"  the  self-incrimination 
guarantee  of  amendment  No.  5 ;  as  being 
"at  odds  with  American  and  English 
legal  history,"  and  as  Involving  "a  de- 
parture from  a  long  line  of  precedent." 
These  dissenters — Justices  White.  Har- 
lan, and  Stewart — also  charged  the 
Court  with  having  formulated  new  rules 
which  not  only  will  prevent  "the  use  of 
compelled  confessions,  but  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  will  forbid  interrogation 
except  in  the  presence  of  counsel." 

without  the  reasonably  effective  perform- 
ance of  the  taak  of  preventing  private 
violence  and  retaUatlon  It  Is  idle — 

Said  the  dissenters,  for  the  Court — 
to  talk  about  human  dignity  and  civilized 
values. 

The  dissenters  said  that  they  feared 
that  rule  announced  in  Miranda  would 
measurably  weaken  the  ability  of  crim- 
inal law  to  perform  and  that  there  wsis 
every  reason  to  believe  that  a  good  many 
criminal  defendants,  who  otherwise 
would  have  been  convicted  on  what  the 
court  had  previously  thought  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  kind  of  evidence,  will 
now,  under  this  new  version  of  the  fifth 
amendment,  either  not  be  tried  at  all  or 
acquitted.  That  is  exactly  what  is 
happening.  Many  of  them  not  being 
tried  at  all.  I  have  had  personal  ex- 
perience. I  do  not  mean  that  I  have 
been  arrested  or  that  they  have  failed  to 
try  me  or  convict  me  because  of  the 
Miranda  rule.  I  have  personally  observed 
cases  where  the  police  have  not  been 
able  to  operate  imder  the  Miranda 
precedent. 

Subsequent  developments  have  borne 
this  out.  The  dissenters'  views  are  sup- 
ported fully  by  many  responsible  police 
officials.  In  many  cases,  the  Miranda  rule 
has  returned  a  killer,  a  rapist,  or  other 


criminal  to  the  streets  and  to  the  en- 
vironment which  produced  him,  to  re- 
peat his  crime  whenever  it  pleased  him. 
The  field  of  electronic  eavesdropping 
and  wiretapping  is  another  area  In 
which  the  Court  has  completely  disre- 
garded older  precedents.  In  Berger  v. 
New  York,  338  U.S.  11967) ,  In  InvaUdat- 
ing  a  New  York  law  which  authorized 
pursuant  to  issuance  of  a  warrant,  the 
installation  of  an  electronic  recording 
device  In  the  room  or  office  of  a  suspect, 
the  Court  imposed  such  stringent  pro- 
cedural reqiurements  as  to  cast  doubt 
as  to  whether  law  enforcement  officers 
thereafter  might  be  enabled  constitu- 
tionally to  employ  eavesdropping  equip- 
ment. Justice  Fortas  sided  with  the 
majority  in  this  case.  Justice  Stewart,  in 
a  dissent,  accused  the  Court  of  rewriting 
both  the  Constitution  and  the  statute. 

Justices  Black,  Harlan,  and  Stewart, 
all  of  whom  dissented,  agreed  that  the 
Court  had  construed  amendment  No. 
4  in  a  manner  csdculated  to  render  any 
eavesdropping  statute  constitutionally 
unworkable.  The  effects  of  this  and  other 
decision^  In  this  area  is  one  of  the  mat- 
ters which  the  Congress  attempted  to 
correct  In  the  omnibus  crime  bill  passed 
this  year. 

I  point  that  out,  to  show  the  trend  and 
the  possibilities  for  rulings  In  times  like 
ours.  I  think  that  when  limited  fields 
are  under  judicial  warrant  therefor,  law 
enforcement  officers  will  have  to  be  au- 
thorized to  use  electronic  devices. 

In  Katz  V.  United  States.  389  U.S.  347 
a967) ,  the  Court  followed  up  the  Berger 
decision  by  holding  that  the  search  and 
seizure  provision  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment was  violated  by  an  eavesdropping 
device  attached  to  the  outside  of  a  pub- 
lic telephone  booth  from  which  the  de- 
fendent  made  numerous  calls.  As  a  re- 
sult, a  conviction  for  violation  of  Federal 
gambling  laws  was  set  aside. 

In  a  series  of  cases  (Marchetti  v.  United 
States,  390  ULS.  39  0968),  Grasso  v. 
United  States.  390  U.S.  62  (1968),  and 
Haynes  v.  United  States.  300  U.S.  85 
( 1968) ) ,  the  Court  has  imposed  severe  re- 
strictions on  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment to  require  registration  by  its  citi- 
zens. Marchetti  and  Grasso  involved  the 
Federal  gambling  tax  laws  while  Haynes 
concerned  the  National  Firearms  Act.  In 
all  three  cases  convictions  were  voided 
on  the  theory  that  the  registration  re- 
quirements Involved  hazards  of  self-in- 
crimination, and  that  those  who  properly 
assert  the  constitutional  provision  may 
not  be  punished  criminally  for  failing  to 
comply  with  the  registration  require- 
ments. Thus  the  Government  was  de- 
prived of  yet  another  weapon  in  Its  war 
against  crime. 

In  Burgett  v.  Texas.  389  U.S.  190 
(1967),  the  Court  in  a  6-to-3  decision, 
with  Mr.  Fortas  siding  with  the  ma- 
jority, held  that  Informing  the  jury  of 
prior  convictions  for  the  purpose  of  more 
severe  punishment  as  provided  by  the 
statute  so  prejudiced  the  accused's  right 
to  a  fair  trial  as  to  violate  due  process  of 
law  when  the  prior  convictions  were  se- 
cured in  proceedings  in  which  the  acj 
cased  was  denied  his  constitutional  right 
of  counsel. 

That  is  not  an  overwhelming  case  smd 


can  have  a  limited  application,  I  assiune. 
I  remember  cases  where  proof  had  to  be 
brought  out,  but  for  them  to  hold  that 
they  must  go  back  and  not  use  any  of 
those  cases  to  make  out  a  third  convic- 
tion charge,  so  to  speak,  unless  they  can 
prove  that  all  constitutional  Tights  in  the 
question  were  observed  and  in  the  other 
cases,  when  the  standards  required  now 
were  not  even  required  then,  shows  how 
we  are  immobilizing  and  cutting  off,  to  an 
unreasonable  degree,  I  think,  the  avenues 
open  to  the  law  enforcement  officers  in 
their  efforts  to  protect  the  public. 

Some  people  think  of  cases  being  be- 
tween the  accused  and  the  police,  which 
is  not  true  at  all.  The  Indictment  reads: 
"The  people  of  X  State"  when  most  of 
them  read  "the  people  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts."  for  example,  "judge  so 
and  so."  It  is  society  we  are  trying  to  pro- 
tect not  the  policeman  as  such. 

Here  is  a  case  that,  to  me,  was  really 
shocking.  It  represents  the  trend — and 
this  was  a  6-to-2  decision,  whether  a  5- 
to-4  decision  or  whatever — in  United 
States  V.  Jackson.  390  U.S.  570  (1968), 
the  Court  in  a  6-to-2  decision,  with  Jus- 
tice Fortas  with  the  majority,  held  the 
deatli  penalty  provision  of  the  Federal 
Kidnapping  Act.  known  as  the  Lindbergh 
law,  unconstitutional  as  being  violative 
of  both  fifth  and  sixth  amendments. 

Here  is  a  case,  though,  that  really  goes 
too  far — a  5-to-4  decision,  with  Fortas 
in  the  majority.  The  Court  held  in  Unit- 
ed States  v.  Wade.  388  U.S.  218  (1967), 
that  identification  in  a  postindictment 
lineup  was  such  a  critical  prosecutive 
stage  that  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  counsel.  It  further  held 
that  In- court  identification  by  a  witness 
who  viewed  the  defendant  at  a  pretrial 
lineup  must  be  excluded  vmless  it  can  be 
established  that  such  identification  had 
an  independent  origin  or  that  the  error 
in  its  admission  was  harmless.  This  is 
probably  an  impossible  burden.  Justices 
White,  Harlan,  and  Stewart,  who  dis- 
sented, criticized  the  holding  as  a  "new 
per  se  rule  of  constitutional  law."  They 
did  not  say  it  was  an  extension  of  an  old 
rule,  but  new,  within  the  creation  of  the 
Couit — while  Justice  Black,  dissenting  in 
part,  maintained  that  the  Court  has  no 
constitutional  warrant  for  Imposing  this 
new  rule  of  evidence  on  State  courts. 

In  the  majority  opinion  in  In  re  Gault. 
387  U.S.  1  ( 1967  > ,  Justice  Fortas  literally 
threw  out  many,  many  years  of  estab- 
lished jurisprudence  by  holding  that  in 
adjudications  entailing  a  determination 
that  a  Juvenile  is  delinquent,  and  "which 
may  result  in  a  commitment  to  an  in- 
stitution," the  juvenile  and  his  parents 
mmt  be  notified  that  the  child  is  entitled 
to  be  represented  by  coimsel  retained 
by  them  or  appointed  by  the  court.  This 
decision  will  have  grave  repercussions 
because  juvenile  proceedings  heretofore 
have  been  considered  to  be  nonadversary 
and  correctional,  not  criminal,  in  nature. 
That  is  the  basic  concept  of  the  juve- 
nile court,  that  an  offender  will  not  be 
charged  with  the  crime  he  has  com- 
mitted, we  will  not  go  that  route  at  all. 
It  will  be  ignored  so  far  as  Its  being  a 
crime  Is  concerned,  that  we  are  not  pro- 
ceeding against  blm   In   an   adversary 
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way.  This  is  purely  protectlonal  and  cor- 
rectional, and  the  offender  Is  so  treated 
They  even  have  special  courts  and  special 
judges.  Now  they  have  set  the  precedent 
here,  according  to  the  holdings,  that  in 
all  those  procedlngs,  they  will  have  to 
follow  all  the  requirements  here  about 
notice  and  chance  to  have  counsel  before 
it  can  even  be  referred  to  later. 

In  Witherspoon  v,  Illinois.  391  US.  510 
(1968).  in  a  6-to-3  decision,  with  Mr. 
Portaa  siding  with  the  majority,  the 
Court  held  that  a  defendant  cannot 
"constitutionally  be  put  to  death  if  the 
jury  that  imposed  or  recommended  It  was 
chosen  by  excluding  veniremen  for  cause 
simply  because  they  voiced  general  ob- 
jections to  the  death  penalty  or  ex- 
pressed conscientious  or  religious  scru- 
ples against  its  Infliction."  This  reversed 
a  long-standing  rule  of  judicial  procedure 
and  is  but  another  step  to  deny  the  State 
a  fair  trial  in  criminal  proceedings. 

That  requirement  is  not  technical.  It 
is  wrapped  up  in  the  question.  "What  do 
you  believe  about  the  imposition  of  the 
death  penalty?"  But  that  is  not  the  point 
it  goes  on  at  all  It  just  means  that  the 
Court  has  almost  totally,  in  effect,  re- 
pealed the  Imposition  of  the  death  pen- 
alty because  it  has  withheld  the  power 
and  the  right  of  the  SUte.  except 
through  guesswork,  to  excuse  from  the 
jury  a  prospective  juror  who  Is  totally 
opposed  to  the  death  penalty  being 
Imposed,  regardless  of  the  facts. 

If  the  Congress  had  repealed  It.  or  If 
the  leglslatiire  of  a  SUte  had  repealed 
It.  that  would  be  one  thing:  but  It  Is  a 
different  thing  for  the  Court  to  come  in 
here,  sifter  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
years  of  their  procedural  rule,  and  do 
it.  It  is  just  commonsense  that  if  a  jury 
that  is  open  to  the  question  Is  to  be 
picked — and  It  requires  12  of  them  to 
vote  for  a  unanimous  verdict — and  the 
jui-y  has  to  set  the  death  penalty  as  the 
punishment,  it  must  be  made  up  of  men 
who  are  not  constitutionally  or  religiously 
opposed  to  the  death  penalty.  By  the  way. 
In  almost  all  cases  in  the  States,  the 
judge  does  not  set  the  penalty.  The  juries 
have  to  find,  as  a  part  of  their  findings, 
that  the  death  penalty  is  to  be  imposed. 
So  It  Is  just  another  case  where  the  ma- 
jority decided.  "We  ought  not  to  have  it. 
so  we  will  rule  it  out  on  this  ground." 

Simmons  v.  United  States.  390  U.S.  377 
(1968).  involved  the  use  of  a  defendant's 
admission  of  ownership  of  an  article  of 
incriminating  evidence  made  In  an  at- 
tempt to  suppress  the  use  of  the  Item  as 
evidence.  The  defendant  testified  at  the 
suppression  hearing  that  the  article  be- 
longed to  him  and  the  prosecution  intro- 
duced his  admission  of  ownership  in  the 
evidence  at  the  trial.  The  Court  reversed. 
In  a  6-to-2  decision,  with  Mr.  Portas 
joining  with  the  majority,  holding  that 
this  violated  the  defendant's  fifth  amend- 
ment protection  against  self-incrimina- 
tion. 

Justice  Black,  in  a  dissenting  opinion, 
tersely  summed  up  my  feelings  on  this 
issue,  and  others,  in  which  the  Court  has 
been  overly  protective  of  the  presumed 
constitutions^  rights  of  criminals  and 
overly  neglectful  of  the  b^ic  rights  of 
society.  He  said:  ' 


The  lmport*nce  of  bringing  criminals  to 
book  la  a  far  more  crucial  consideration  tlian 
the  desirability  of  giving  defendanu  every 
possible  assistance  In  their  attempts  to  In- 
voke an  evidentiary  rule  which  can  result  In 
the  exclusion  of  highly  Important  evidence. 

We  should  also  take  note  of  the  ad- 
verse effects  on  federalism  and  the  bal- 
ance of  Federal-State  power  which  are 
directly  attributable  to  judicial  review 
as  currently  exercised.  The  power 
usurped  by  the  Court  by  Its  aggressive 
utilization  of  judicial  review  has  resulted 
In  the  distortion  of  the  allocation  of  au- 
thority among  the  remaining  component 
units  of  our  Federal  system,  notably  the 
States.  There  has  been  a  relentless  sub- 
jection of  the  States  to  uniform  national 
standards,  coupled  with  an  unavoidable 
diminution  of  their  discretion  to  employ 
diverse  means  for  performance  of  the 
functions  still  entrusted  to  them. 

Absorption  of  virtually  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  of  Rights  that  are 
susceptible  of  application  as  limitation 
against  States  has  been  accomplished 
since  1963.  although  prior  to  that  time 
most  of  these  protections  have  been  held 
applicable  only  to  Federal  action. 

The  Court  has  also  run  a  judicial  bull- 
dozer over  both  State  and  Federal  anti- 
subversion  laws.  and.  in  so  doing,  has 
seriously  Impeded  efforts  to  protect  both 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments 
against  persons  with  subversive  or  dis- 
loyal tendencies. 

In  Whitehill  v.  Elkins.  389  U.S. 
54  1 1967*.  the  Court,  by  a  6-to-3  vote, 
with  Justice  Fortas  siding  with  the  ma- 
jority, held  unconstitutional  a  require- 
ment that  applicants  for  teaching  posi- 
tions In  Maryland  subscribe  to  an  oath 
which  would  certify  that  the  teacher  was 
not  engaged  in  "one  way  or  another  In 
the  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  the  State 
of  Maryland,  or  any  political  subdivIMon 
of  either  of  them,  by  force  or  violence." 
Justices  Harland.  Stewart,  and  White, 
dissenting,  contended  that  the  oath, 
judged  solely  on  Its  own  terms,  had  no 
constitutional  Informlty  since  It  merely 
asks  a  prospective  employee  whether  he 
is  now  in  one  way  or  another  engaged 
in  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment by  force  or  violence,  and  thus  there 
was  no  violation  or  Infringement  of  any- 
one's freedom  of  association  or  speech. 

Whitehill  is  merely  one  of  the  latest 
in  a  series  of  cases  holding  Invalid  loy- 
alty oaths  and  statutes  relating  to  the 
employment  of  "subversives"  In  public 
oCaces  on  grounds  of  overbreadth"  or 
"vagueness"  or  both.  Typical  of  these 
cases  are  Elfbrandt  v.  Russell.  384  U.S. 
11  11966),  and  Keyishian  v.  Board  of 
Regents,  285  U.S.  589  <  1967  > .  These  and 
other  rulings  have  cast  in  doubt  the 
validity  of  many  statutes  and  admin- 
istrative regulations  bsised  thereon  at  the 
State  and  Federal  level  and.  disregarding 
the  express  intent  of  the  lawmakers, 
have  opened  the  door  for  the  employ- 
ment of  known  Communists  In  positions 
of  tr\ist  and  responsibility.  The  dissent- 
ing opinion  in  Whitehill  by  Justice  Har- 
lan summed  up  the  situation  tersely  In 
saying: 


The  only  thing  that  does  shine  through 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  Is  that  Its  mem- 
bers do  not  like  loyalty  oaths. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  no  professional 
antl-Communlst  speaker.  I  do  not  go 
around  the  country,  or  anywhere  else, 
making  speeches  on  the  subject  of  com- 
munism that  could  be  called  for  political 
purposes.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever 
uttered  a  word  along  that  line.  But  let 
me  say  that  I  have  lived  mighty  close  to 
the  war  going  on.  and  I  know  what  it  is 
to  wake  up  at  night  and  to  think  about 
those  men  over  there.  I  do  not  deserve 
any  credit  for  being  concerned,  because 
I  have  facts  about  it  flowing  through  me 
every  day. 

I  do  not  understand,  and  I  am  sure  the 
American  people  do  not  understand,  a 
policy  that  we  must,  half  way  around  the 
world — and  I  support  that  war — fight 
communism,  just  to  keep  It  from  spread- 
ing, and  then  turn  around  and  find,  in 
decision  after  decision,  our  Nation's 
highest  Court  saying  that  one  of  the 
States  cannot  discharge  a  schoolteacher, 
entrusted  with  the  teaching  of  our 
youth,  when  he  will  not  make  this  mere 
assertion,  as  the  Justice  put  It.  that  he  is 
not  tied  in  with  the  Communist  move- 
ment in  any  way. 

As  I  say.  the  people  do  not  understand 
that,  and  I  do  not  understand  it.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  remedy  is.  We  are  going 
In  two  directions  at  once,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  to  do.  I  have  no  quick  an- 
swer, no  quick  remedy. 

But  I  know,  as  a  part  of  this  picture, 
just  as  certainly  as  we  are  standing  here. 
when  we  get  down  to  the  heart  of  these 
Supreme  Court  decisions — I  am  not  ac- 
cusing them  of  any  leaning  toward  com- 
munism; I  am  not  saying  that  at  ail- 
but  there  Is  something  wrong  with  its 
thinking  when  any  nation  is  called  on 
this  way  to  put  its  youth  out.  fighting,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world,  against  Com- 
munists, and  then  will  not  let  the  States 
protect  the  youth  In  their  own  schools. 
That  Is  a  part  of  the  whole  subject.  I  am 
quoting  here  what  the  Justices  said  about 
it.  not  what  I  say. 

My  allotted  time  is  up,  and  there  are 
other  Senators  who  wish  to  speak:  but 
there  is  another  case  here,  that  everyone 
presently  knows  about,  and  that  Is  the 
Robel  case,  where  the  same  principle, 
almost,  was  Involved,  except  that  Instead 
of  being  a  schoolteacher,  in  this  case  it 
was  a  factory  worker  In  an  Industrial 
plant  for  our  Department  of  Defense, 
making  war  materials,  who  refused  to 
take  the  oath:  and  they  could  not  dis- 
charge him. 

Why?  Mr.  Fortas.  in  the  majority  opin- 
ion, said  that  the  section  involved  was 
void  as  being  "an  unconstitutional 
abridgment  of  the  right  of  association 
protected  by  the  first  amendment." 

That  Is  what  the  decision  Is  based  on— 
the  requirement  that  his  right  of  asso- 
ciation be  protected.  This  man.  working 
up  here  in  this  defense  facility,  was  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  and 
they  were  trying  to  discharge  him.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
stopped  it.  and  said,  "Oh.  you  must  not 
abridge  his  right  of  association,  which 
is  protected  by  the  first  amendment." 
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Mr.  President,  what  do  the  American 
people  think  about  all  that?  It  Is  part  of 
the  picture.  We  talk  about  not  consider- 
ing these  casps;  we  talk  about  having  a 
limited  debate  about  It:  we  talk  about 
not  giving  It  a  few  days'  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  thing  that  hurts 
me  Is  that  we  have  waited  so  long  to  do 
it  We  have  neglected  these  matters.  We 
have  not  brought  them  Into  review  as 
they  should  have  been. 

As  I  say.  Mr.  President,  my  time  is  up. 
The  Senate  has  been  vei-y  liberal  in  al- 
lowing time  to  me.  Many  other  cases  and 
decisions  could  be  mentioned,  but  I  wish. 
in  conclusion,  merely  to  make  one  quota- 
tion, by  way  of  summary,  about  what  I 
think  has  been  an  unwarranted  exten- 
sion of  power  by  the  Court  itself. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said,  a  long  time 
ago: 

The  germ  of  dissolution  of  our  Federal 
Government  is  in  the  judiciary— the  Irre- 
sponsible body  working  like  gravity,  by  day 
and  by  night,  gaining  a  little  a  day  and 
gaining  a  Uttle  tomorrow  and  advancing  its 
noiseless  step  like  a  thief  over  the  field  of 
jurisdiction  until  all  shall  be  usurped. 


I  do  not  believe  that  that  will  come 
true.  I  think  Mr.  Jefferson  overstated  the 
case  in  those  words.  But  I  do  think  he 
pointed  out  a  problem,  a  possibility,  and 
that  we  must  heed  his  advice  to  the  ex- 
tent of  doing  something  about  It. 

Because  of  this  trend,  and  for  the 
reasons  I  have  given,  including  the  trend 
toward  overextension  of  their  judicial  au- 
thority, their  judicial  legislative  activism, 
their  good  faith — or  at  least  I  call  it  good 
faith — but  overzealous  application  of 
their  prerogative  of  rewriting,  because 
they  think  it  is  right  to  do  so.  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  their 
lack  of  the  required  judicial  restraint,  as 
a  matter  of  constitutional  principle.  I 
oppose  and  shall  continue  to  oppose,  on 
the  facts,  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Fortas. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
I  The  following  colloquy  occurred  dur- 
ing the  delivery  of  Mr.  Stennis'  address 
and  Is  printed  here  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  address  by  unanimous  consent.) 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
favorable  report  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  on  the  nomination  of  Justice 
Abe  Fortas  to  become  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States.  I  have  reviewed  care- 
fully and  with  an  open  mind,  the  record 
and  the  testimony  on  the  nomination. 

Prior  to  hearings  by  the  committee, 
objections  were  raised  concerning  the 
right  of  the  President  to  make  the 
appointment  in  the  last  months  of  his 
administration.  These  objections  seemed 
to  me  to  be  obviously  partisan,  as  well  as 
without  legal  foundation. 

During  the  hearings  the  question  was 
posed  whether  a  vacancy  actually  exists 
on  the  Supreme  Court.  A  careful  review 
of  the  exchange  of  communications  be- 
tween Chief  Justice  Warren  and  the 
President  leads  only  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  resignation  is  contingent  upon 
the  conflrmatlon  of  the  present  nominee. 
Thus,  the  Senate's  role  has  been  changed. 
The  Senate  is  asked  not  only  to  weigh 
the  nominee's  qualiflcations,  but  to 
choose  between   the   nominee  and  the 


incumbent.  Although  judges  of  lower 
Federal  courts  have  resigned  subject  to 
the  quallflcatlon  of  their  successors,  this 
type  of  contingent  resignation  Is  without 
precedent  in  the  history  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  There  is  serious  doubt  If  the  Sen- 
ate can  advise  and  consent  under  these 
circumstances.  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
should. 

For  the  Senate  to  acquiesce  would  es- 
tablish a  dangerous  precedent — a  prec- 
edent that  dims  the  aura  of  judicial 
independence,  and  makes  the  Senate 
party  to  transgressions  of  the  separation 
of  powers  as  well  as  to  an  erosion  of  its 
own  constitutional  responsibility. 

After  the  hearings  began.  I  became 
concerned  over  the  accounts  of  extra- 
judicial activities  credited  to  Justice 
Fortas.  Testimony  indicates  that  the 
nominee,  after  becoming  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  has  acted  as  an  adviser 
to  the  President  and  has  acted  on  behalf 
of  the  President  in  regard  to  such  politi- 
cal questions  as  the  conduct  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  the  Detroit  riots,  the  draft- 
ing of  recent  legislation  providing  for 
Secret  Service  protection  for  presidential 
candidates,  and  the  drafting  of  the  state 
of  the  Union  address  in  1966.  Justice 
Fortas'  own  testimony  Is  that  he  par- 
ticipated In  conferences  leading  to  Ex- 
ecutive decisions  regarding  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  'Vietnam  and  the  Detroit 
riots. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  trans- 
gressions of  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers  should  be  overlooked  because  of 
the  activities  of  certain  past  Justices  in 
acting  as  advisers  and  conferees  to  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government.  I 
do  not  regard  breaches  of  this  doctrine 
by  former  Justices  as  having  any  more 
propriety  than  those  suggested  by  the 
record  of  the  hearings  before  us.  And 
past  practices  rnay  only  be  viewed  in  the 
broad  context  of  history— not  within  the 
narrower  confines  of  the  exercise  of  the 
constitutional  responsibility  of  a  Senator 
to  grant  or  withhold  advice  and  consent 
to  the  conflrmatlon  of  a  Chief  Justice. 

The  Founding  Fathers  contemplated 
a  government  wherein  Its  three  branches 
would  be  independent  of  each  other.  They 
recognized  the  virtue  of  an  independent 
judiciary,  and  sought  to  assure  an  aloof- 
ness and  freedom  from  executive  in- 
fluence for  our  Federal  judges.  Only  un- 
der such  a  system  can  the  public  have 
confidence  In  the  Independence  and  Im- 
partiality of  the  Court.  This  requires  a 
faithful  observance  of  the  separation  of 
our  judiciary  from  politics  and  policy- 
making by  both  the  executive  and  the 
judiciary. 

Chief  Justice  Stone  recognized  this 
necessity  when,  in  correspondence  with 
President  Roosevelt  In  July  1942,  he  made 
in  his  letter  the  following  statement: 

Any  findings  that  I  might  make  (which, 
unlike  judicial  findings,  could  not  be  re- 
stricted to  evidence  appearing  of  record), 
and  any  action  I  might  recommend,  if  adopt- 
ed, would  almost  certainly  become  the  sub- 
ject of  political  atuck. 

A  judge,  and  especially  the  Chief  Justice, 
cannot  engage  in  political  debate  or  make 
public  defense  of  his  acts.  When  his  action 
is  Judicial  he  may  always  rely  upon  the  sup- 
port of  the  defined  record  upon  which  his 


action  is  based  and  of  the  opinion  In  which 
he  and  his  associates  unite  as  stating  the 
ground  of  decision.  But  when  he  participates 
in  the  action  of  the  executive  or  legislative 
departments  of  government  he  Is  without 
those  supports.  He  exposes  himself  to  attack 
and  Indeed  invites  it.  which  because  of  his 
peculiar  situation  Inevitably  Impairs  his 
value  as  a  judge  and  the  appropriate  influence 
of  his  office. 


It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the 
nominee's  extra-judicial  role  as  a  Presi- 
dential adviser  is  not  relevant  to  this 
debate  unless  one  believes  that  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  making  of  executive 
policy  will  affect  his  judgment  on  future 
issues  likely  to  come  before  the  Court, 
and  that  this  possibility  is  somewhat 
remote.  An  examination  of  the  cases  that 
have  come  before  Justice  Fortas  in  the 
past  and  which  will  be  presented  to  the 
Court  in  the  near  future  indicates  that 
this  possibility  Is  not  remote,  but  is 
inevitable. 

In  two  cases  decided  early  In  1967, 
Holmes  v.  United  States,  391  US.  936 
and  Hart  v.  United  States,  391  US.  956. 
the  Supreme  Court  was  asked  to  consider 
a  challenge  to  the  selective  service  law  on 
the  ground  that  in  the  absence  of  a  dec- 
laration of  war,  conscription  Is  not  au- 
thorized by  the  Constitution.  In  both  of 
these  cases  the  Couit  and  Justice  Fortas 
had  before  them  an  issue  which  involved 
the  legal  basis  of  action  concerning  the 
war  in  'Vietnam. 

In  early  September.  Justice  Douglas 
granted  a  stay  to  preclude  the  assign- 
ment of  certain  reservists  to  duty  in  'Viet- 
nam. Subsequently,  similar  cases  have 
arisen.  These  cases  involve  the  conten- 
tion by  the  reservists  that  they  were 
called  to  active  duty  illegally,  and  the 
Court  and  Justice  Fortas  will  have  to 
decide  whether  to  accept  the  cases  for 
argument  before  the  Supreme  Court  on 
this  Issue. 

Justice  Fortas'  admitted  participation 
in  discussions  and  decisions  concerning 
the  operation  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  and 
the  sending  of  American  troops  to  that 
coimtry  clearly  raises  the  question  of 
whether  he  can  consider  Impartially  the 
legal  questions  involved  in  these  matters. 
Justice  Fortas  could  of  course  disquali- 
fy himself  in  the  cases  involving  Vietnam 
which  will  come  before  the  Court  this 
term,  although  he  has  not  chosen  to  do 
so  thus  far.  His  disqualification  would 
not  be  unprecedented  nor  unduly  damag- 
ing to  the  operation  of  the  Court.  How- 
ever, this  situation  demonstrates  the  un- 
fortunate consequences  of  Justice  Fortas' 
involvement  with  the  executive  branch 
and  brings  into  serious  question  his  judg- 
ment in  becoming  so  involved. 

Perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  aspect 
of  these  hearings  was  the  testimony  of 
Dean  B.  J.  Tennery  of  the  Washington 
College  of  Law.  American  University, 
that  Justice  Fortas  accepted  a  fee  of 
$15,000  for  eight  lectures  on  "Law  and 
Social  Environment"  delivered  this  past 
summer.  The  money  was  provided  from 
fimds  solicited  by  Mr.  Paul  Porter,  a 
former  law  partner  of  Justice  Fortas.  and 
contributed  by  five  businessmen  with 
extensive  and  diverse  financial  Interests 
who  apparently  had  no  previous  connec- 
tion with  American  University,  but  were 
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friends  or  former  business  associates, 
either  of  the  nominee  or  Mr.  Porter.  The 
holdings  and  activities  of  the  donors  are 
such  that  the  likelihood  of  their  having 
an  interest  In  litigation  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  quite  possible.  The 
circumstances  surrounding  this  entire 
episode  give  me  grave  concern  about 
Justice  Portas'  discretion. 

It  would  have  been  helpful  if  more  in- 
formation had  been  made  available  for 
consideration  by  the  Senate,  particular- 
ly concerning  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  payment  of  the  nominee's 
fee  for  his  lectures  at  American  Univer- 
sity, and  on  the  allegations  that  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  drafting  of  specific  legis- 
lation and  in  th^  preparation  of  the  1966 
state  of  the  Union  address. 

If  one  is  to  accept  the  unrefuted  testi- 
mony in  the  record  of  the  committee 
hearings,  one  can  only  conclude  that  this 
man  of  brilliance  and  unquestioned  abil- 
ity has  demonstrated  a  lack  of  discretion 
and  Judgment  essential  to  the  high 
post — the  highest  judicial  position  in 
our  Nlitlon — for  which  he  has  been 
nomlilated. 

In  conclusion.  I  question  whether  a 
vacancy  actually  exists  because  of  the 
conditional  retirement  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren  and  do  not  believe  the  nomina- 
tion should  be  considered  by  the  Senate. 

However,  should  the  Senate  elect  to 
consider  the  nomination  I  shall  oppose 
it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  do  something  which  the  leader- 
ship says  has  not  been  done  during  this 
debate:  I  shall  speak  directly  on  the 
pending  question,  and  very  briefly. 

At  the  moment,  tlje  question  before 
the  Senate  is  not  whether  Mr.  Justice 
Portas  shall  be  confirmed  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice, but  whether  the  Senate  shall  pro- 
ceed to  consideration  of  hl&  nomination. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Senate  should 
not  proceed  for  at  least  1  week — 1  week 
from  today  being  the  date  on  which  the 
Supreme  Court  reconvenes  from  its 
summer  recess. 

Yes,  the  Senate  and  the  American  peo- 
ple should  keep  an  eye  on  Monday, 
October  7. 

Whether  a  vacancy  in  the  position  of 
Chief  Justice  does  in  fact  exist.  I  feel  Is 
questionable.  Chief  Justice  Warren  has 
stated  in  press  interviews  that  if  Mr. 
Justice  Portas  is  not  confirmed  he,  Mr. 
Warren,  will  continue  to  serve  as  Chief 
Justice. 

It  can  be  argued  that  if  a  vacancy 
does  exist  then  Mr.  Warren  cannot  con- 
tinue unless  he  is  again  confirmed  by 
the  Senate — which  confirmation  I  sub- 
mit would  not  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Warren,  in  the  way  he  conditioned 
his  retirement,  has  acted  in  a  manner 
unbecoming  the  great  office  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice. It  is  unprecedented  in  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  method  used  by  Mr.  Warren  and 
the  President  says,  in  effect,  that  Mr. 
Warren  will  retire  as  Cliief  Justice  pro- 
vided the  Senate  confirms  Mr.  Portas  as 
his  successor.  .^ 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Warren  is  retiring 
conditionally  or  provisionally  and  saying 
to  the  Senate.  "You  either  take  my  pref- 
erence as  a  successor  or  I  won't  retire." 


I  should  think  that  the  Senate  would 
not  want  to  be  so  coerced. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  pro- 
cedure used  by  Mr.  Warren  insures  that 
there  will  always  be  an  administrative 
head  of  the  Supreme  Court.  But  the  law 
already  takes  care  of  that  by  providing 
that  whenever  the  Chief  Justice  is  un- 
able to  perform  his  duties,  or  the  ofDce  Is 
vacant,  his  powers  and  duties  shall  be 
assumed  by  the  Senior  Associate  Justice 
until  another  Chief  Justice  is  confirmed 
by  the  Senate. 

Thus,  there  will  always  be  an  acting 
Chief  Justice,  whether  or  not  the  office 
is  filled. 

In  considering  the  pending  question, 
the  Senate,  I  should  think,  would  not 
want  to  agree  to  this  motion  prior  to 
Monday,  October  7. 

If  a  week  from  today  Chief  Justice 
Warren  takes  his  place  as  head  of  the 
Court,  then  there  would  be  physical  evi- 
dence that  no  vacancy  now  exists  in  the 
position  of  Chief  Justice. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Warren  Is 
absent  when  the  Court  convenes,  then 
it  could  remove  one  of  the  argiunents 
now  being  made  against  the  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Portas. 

The  Senate  next  week  will  t)e  In  a  better 
position  to  evaluate  whether  a  vacancy 
actually  exists  in  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice. 

It  would  be  unwise,  I  think,  and  un- 
justified, for  the  Senate  to  agree  to  the 
cloture  provision  which  will  be  voted  on 
at  1  p.m.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Before  the  Senator  pro- 
ceeds with  his  prepared  text,  I  would  like 
to  clarify  the  record  concerning  the  fact 
that  although  Justice  Portas  was  Invited 
to  return  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, he  did  not. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Justice  Portas  was 
Invited  not  once,  not  twice,  but  on  three 
different  and  separate  occasions  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  its 
members  to  return  to  clarify  questions 
which  arose  concerning  his  qualifications 
for  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
At  each  stage  of  the  hearings  when  such 
a  new  question  of  substance  arose.  Jus- 
tice Portas  was  invited  to  come  back. 

For  example,  when  the  hearings  held 
by  the  distinguished  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  were  closed  on  July  21,  its 
chairman  stated: 

We  clos«  the  committee  bearings  subject 
to  Mr.  Justice  Fortas'  returning. 

A  question  had  been  raised  at  that 
point  in  the  hearings  «w  to  whether  or  not 
there  was  a  possible  conflict  of  Interest 
when  Justice  Portas  sat  on  a  certain  case 
that  involved  a  former  client  of  his.  The 
testimony  was  to  the  effect  that  although 
Mr.  Portas  had  received  $11,000  for 
representing  an  individual  in  an  ob- 
scenity matter  he  did  not  disqualify 
himself  in  a  similar  case  In  which  this 
former  client  was  involved — hearings, 
pages  296-297. 

I  understand  that  an  invitation  to 
come  back  and  explain  this  question  was 
extended  to  Justice  Portas  through  Mr. 
Warren   Christopher,   Deputy   Attorney 


General  of  the  Justice  Department.  But 
Justice  Portas  sent  word  back  through 
Mr.  Christopher  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
return  and  appear  before  the  committee 
on  or  about  July  23.  At  that  point,  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress  recessed  for  the 
conventions,  and  there  was  no  further 
activity  until  September. 

On  September  9,  1968.  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  sent  a  memorandum 
to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  call- 
ing attention,  for  the  first  time,  to  some 
new  matters.  These  included  the  report 
that  Mr.  Portas  had  actually  participated 
in  the  drafting  of  the  1966  state  of  the 
Union  message  and  the  report  that  he 
had  participated  in  drafting  a  certain 
piece  of  legislation. 

At  that  point,  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  sent  a  telegram  to 
Mr.  Justice  Portas  requesting  him  to 
come  back  and  testify  on  these  new 
charges.  Mr.  Justice  Portas  sent  a  formal 
letter  back  at  that  point  and  refused  to 
appear  a  second  time — hearings,  page 
1285. 

The  committee  did  reopen  the  hear- 
ings, took  additional  testimony,  and 
heard  the  testimony  of  Senator  Allott 
directly  as  to  Mr.  Justice  Portas'  par- 
ticipation in  the  drafting  of  certain  legis- 
lation. But.  as  the  Senate  knows,  the 
committee  did  not  hear  from  Justice 
Portas. 

Finally,  as  the  resumed  hearings  were 
about  nearly  concluded.  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan,  in  open  committee  session. 
stated  that  there  were  still  24  hours  to 
go  before  the  time  limit  that  the  com- 
mittee had  Imposed  upon  itself  expired, 
and  that  in  view  of  the  record  and  in  view 
of  the  refusal  of  the  administration  wit- 
nesses and  others  to  testify,  he  wanted 
to  extend  another  opportunity  to  Justice 
Portas  to  return  to  the  committee — 
hearings,  page  1361. 

In  my  opinion,  it  Is  important  for  the 
Record  to  reflect  the  fact  that  there  were 
three  different  times  when  Mr.  Portas 
was  requested  to  come  back  before  the 
committee  to  clear  up  serious  questions 
concerning  his  qualifications  for  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  As  the  Sen- 
ate knows,  he  did  not  come  back. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  is  new  information  for  me.  I  had 
not  gotten  the  details  of  that. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  question  of  ex- 
ecutive privilege,  may  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  If  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  at  the  sub-Cabinet  level 
pleaded  executive  privilege  with  refer- 
ence to  their  testimony. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  As  I  read  the  letter  that 
came  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  be  interpreted  as 
pleading  executive  privilege.  His  letter 
appears  at  page  1363  of  the  hearings. 

However,  reading  the  other  two  let- 
ters, I  do  not  see  what  other  interpreta- 
tion could  be  put  on  them.  They  provided 
no  information  and  stated  that  "based 
on  long-standing  precedents,"  or  words 
to  that  effect,  I  miist,  therefore,  respect- 
fully decline  to  appear.  Thus,  I  do  not 
know  to  what  other  ground  one  could 
point  to  other  than  "executive  privilege." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  asked  the  Senator 
that  question  because  I  Interpreted  the 
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cated.  In  the  decision  to  which  I  have 
referred,  the  court  said: 

If  the  Jury  that  Imposed  or  recommended 
It  was  chosen  by  excluding  veniremen  for 
cause  simply  because  they  voiced  general  ob- 
jections to  the  death  penalty  or  expressed 
conscientious  or  religious  scruples  against  its 
Infliction. 

It  is  a  rather  involved  matter,  but  it; 
certainly  leaves  a  State  without  that  arm. 

I  This  marks  the  end  of  the  colloquy 
which  occurred  during  Mr.  Stennis'  ad- 
dress and  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 


MESSAGE    PROM    THE    HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S.  119.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  3068.  An  act  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended:  and 

H  R.  17126.  An  act  to  amend  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 
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letters  the  same  way.  I  read  the  record.  I  do  not  see  how  the  State  would  have 
I  feel  very  friendly  toward  these  two  one  chance  in  a  thousand,  under  this  rule, 
gentlemen— I  have  made  that  clear— but  to  get  a  jury  that  would  bring  In  a  ver- 
at  the  same  time  I  am  driven  to  the  con-  diet  Imposing  the  death  penalty.  I  do  not 
elusion  that,  if  the  testimony  would  see  how  it  would  work.  I  do  not  see  how 
have  been  favorable,  they  would  have  it  could  operate  except  as  I  have  indi- 
come.  I  have  to  make  that  conclusion. 
That  is  no  reflection  on  them;  the  very 
opposite  is  what  I  intend  to  say.  How- 
ever, that  fact  impressed  me. 

I  know  I  sustained  the  question  of 
executive  privilege  in  what  was  a  very 
hotly  contested  matter  a  few  years  ago. 
I  was  chairman  of  a  committee  that  was 
having  an  investigation  when  President 
Kennedy  was  President,  and  I  sustained 
the  point  of  executive  privilege.  Mr. 
McNamara  and  his  staff  were  the  ones 
in  question.  But  I  think  that  required 
the  Executive  himself  to  plead  the 
executive  privilege.  That  is  the  way  I 
remember  it,  at  least.  Although  the 
question  was  not  in  real  issue— the  com- 
mittee did  not  put  it  in  issue — and  I 
do  not  think  that  is  a  controlling  point 
here.  I  went  into  that  because  I  wanted 
to  give  the  basis  for  my  conclusion  for 
judging  the  impact  of  their  failure  to 
testify. 
Mr.   YOUNG   of   North   Dakota.   Mr. 

President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  read 

a  recent  newspaper  account — I  do  not 

know  whether  it  is  correct  or  not — that 

this  holding  could  change  the  decision  in 

the  case  of  the  man  convicted  of  murder- 
ing .seven  nurses  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  It  is 

entirely  possible  that  that  could  happen. 

It  would  require  a  new  procedure.  As  I 

recall,  the  person  who  murdered  those 

young  ladies  has  already  been  convicted. 

The  case  has  been  tried,  and  the  death 

penalty  has  been  imjwsed.  Under  the  rul- 
ing to  which  I  have  referred,  a  habeas 

corpus     proceeding     probably     will     be 

brought  and  the  court  will  probably  hold, 

to  be  consistent,  that  the  case  will  have 

to  be  retried.  He  will  at  least  get  a  new 

trial,  and  in  that  case  the  defendant  will 

ju.st  be  able  to  sit  there  day  after  day 

and  object  to  even  the  State's  finding  out 

about  those  jurors  and  as  to  how  they 

felt  about  the  death  penalty.  The  de- 
fendant himself  could  raise  the  point,  and 

it  would  be  virtually  impossible  to  get  a 

jury  that  would  bring  in  such  a  verdict 

when  there  was  no  right  to  exclude  those 

who  do  not  believe  in  it.  That  Is  a  very 

serious  matter.  It  is  possible — I  am  not 

saying  what  the  court  will  do.  but  it  is 

possible — for  actions  to  l>e  brought  with 

respect  to  all  those  under  sentence  of 

death  now.  testing  out  this  question,  be- 
cause the  rule  was  not  applied  when  they 

were  convicted.  The  rule  did  not  exist 

then. 
Mr.    YOUNG    of    North    Dakota.    Mr. 

President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 

question? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Does  not 

that  mean  a  court  could  not  impose  more 

than  a  life  sentence,  rather  than  a  death 

penalty? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  said  just  as  the 

Senator  was  coming  into  the  Chamber. 

the  answer  is,  "Yes";  that  is  the  practical 

effect  of  it.  It  would  not  be  absolute,  but 
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SUPREME  COURT  OP  THE   UNITED 
STATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Abe 
Portas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  nomination  of  Abe  Portas  to 
be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  his  appoint- 
ment to  this  high  post  serves  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Portas  is 
qualified  in  the  technical  sense.  I  know 
that  he  is  learned  In  the  law  and  pos- 
sesses the  adequate  backgroimd  and  ex- 
perience for  the  position.  In  short,  I  will 
concede  that  he  is  professionally  quali- 
fied. But  this  does  not  mean  that  he 
should  be  automatically  approved  by  the 
Senate,  in  rubberstamp  fashion.  The 
Senate  is  not  acting  in  the  role  of  "bar 
examiners"  but  has  a  much  bigger  role 
to  play  imder  its  constitutional  duty  to 
"advise  and  consent."  It  has  a  right  and 
a  duty  to  closely  examine  every  relevant 
fact  about  a  nominee.  The  scope  of  the 


examination  is  very  broad — as  broad  as  it 

needs  to  be.  The  Constitution  places  no  '  "equal  protection  of  the  laws 


a  matter  of  fact,  this  Is  exactly  where  the 
Senate  should  conduct  Its  deepest  prob- 
ing. Particularly  now. 

Increasingly  in  recent  years  the  Court, 
apparently  abandoning  any  pretense  of 
judicial  restraint,  has  moved  into  the 
political  arena  and,  as  an  activist  court, 
has  become  involved  in  political  issues 
which  traditionally  have  been  regarded 
as  matters  properly  handled  by  the  leg- 
islative branch.  The  Court  Is  no  longer 
limiting  itself  to  interpreting  law :  it  is  in 
fact  creating  it  by  Judicial  fiat.  I  men- 
'tion  just  a  few  examples:  the  decisions 
on  open  housing,  school  desegregation, 
and  apportionment.  These  decisions  as  I 
see  it  were  designed  to  put  into  effect  the 
Court's  social  and  economic  views.  The 
Court  apparently  reasoned  that  since 
Congress  would  not  act  in  these  areas,  it, 
the  Court,  would  be  obliged  to  do  so.  In 
order  to  insure  the  continuation  of  this 
Warren  Court  philosophy,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice conditionally  resigned. 

Thus,  according  to  the  plan  the  nom- 
ination of  a  suitable  liberal  who  would 
shore  up  these  social  gains  would  be  as- 
sured. Mr.  President,  this  is  politics.  Can 
anyone  say  that  the  Senate  should  not 
look  into  this  area  in  these  circum- 
stances? Those  who  take  the  position 
that  politics  or  judicial  philosophy 
should  not  be  Inquired  into  are  in  effect 
contending  that  even  though  the  Presi- 
dent weighs  the  political  and  judicial 
philosophy  of  a  prospective  appointee, 
the  Senate  when  debating  confirmation 
may  not  consider  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  go  fur- 
ther into  the  Senate's  right  of  inquiry 
into  judicial  philosophy  of  Supreme 
Court  nominees.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
William  H.  Rehnquist.  a  prominent  at- 
torney in  Phoenix,  who  has  given  me  the 
benefit  of  his  thinking  on  this  subject. 
He  has  studied  this  laatttr  in  some  depth 
and  I  would  like  to  share  this  study  with 
the  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Rehnquist  points  out  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  does  make  policy.  John 
Marshall's  justification  for  the  doctrine 
of  judicial  review — the  right  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  to 
declare  an  act  of  Congress  unconstitu- 
tional— was  based  on  the  theory  that 
the  people,  by  adopting  the  Constitution, 
had  circumscribed  the  powers  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  Government,  and 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  interpret 
these  limitations.  It  has  become  increas- 
ingly clear,  through  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury and  two-thirds  of  the  Court's  his- 
tory, however,  that  the  Court's  fimction 
in  this  regard  is  by  no  means  an  auto- 
matic one.  Particularly  with  the  adoption 
of  the  "Civil  War  amendments"  to  the 
Constitution,  with  their  vague,  broad 
terms  such  as  "due  process  of  law"  and 

a  great 


limits  on  the  Senate  in  this  important 
exercise  of  authority. 

Many  supporters  of  this  nomination 
seem  to  feel  that  the  Senate  is  limited  in 
the  scope  of  Its  examination.  They  argue, 
for  example,  that  the  Senate  ought  not 
Inquire  Into  the  Judicial  philosophy  of  a 
nominee.  Others  say  that  we  should  not 
get  into  the  political  aspects  of  the  ap- 
pointment. I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  these  areas  should  be  avoided.  As 


latitude  for  Interpretation  of  meaning 
has  been  opened,  such  that  reasonable 
men  could  disagree  about  Just  what  the 
Constitution  meant.  During  at  least  three 
different  periods  in  its  history,  the 
Court's  decisions  have  evoked  sharp  crit- 
icism from  responsible  segments  of  na- 
tional opinion,  charging  that  Justices 
were  reading  into  the  Constitution  their 
own  personal  predilections: 
First.  The  pre-Civll  War  court,  which 
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in  1857  decided  the  Dred  Scott  case  and 
limited  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
slavery  in  territories; 

Second.  The  "conaervative"  Court  of 
the  first  third  of  the  20th  century,  which 
found  In  the  14th  amendment  restric- 
tions on  governmental  power  to  regulate 
business;  and 

Third.  The  "liberal"  Court  presided 
over  by  Earl  Warren,  which  has  found  in 
the  14th  amendment  limitations  on  gov- 
ernmental power  to  deal  with  criminals. 
Communists,  and  demonstrators. 

It  is  unnecessary  at  this  time  to  deter- 
mine who  Is  right  and  who  is  wrong  in 
these  various  disputes.  It  is  sufficient  that 
they  exist,  because  their  mere  existence 
indicates  that  there  are  substantial  areas 
of  sharp  disagreement  as  to  what  key 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  mean.  And 
so  long  as  this  is  the  case.  Justices  in 
choosing  between  these  positions  must 
necessarily  make  policy. 

The  policymaking  functions  of  the  Jus- 
tices have  long  been  recognized  by  men 
who  were  themselves  Justice.  Felix 
-  Pranfcfurter.  in  a  private  note  to  Justice 
Louis  D.  Brandeis.  remarked  30  years 
ago: 

I  deem  It  highly  important  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  get  It  deeply  Into  their  bones 
that  the  conatltutlon  Is,  Indeed,  largely  what 
the  Judges  say  It  Is."  (Quoted  in  Max  Freed- 
mans  1965  Roeenthal's  lectures.  I^orihwe.stern 
University.) 

Robert  H.  Jackson,  in  his  work  "The 
Struggle  for  Judicial  Supremacy"  de- 
scribed the  Court  "as  a  continuous  con- 
stitutional convention  which,  without 
submitting  its  proposals  to  any  ratifica- 
tion or  rejection,  would  amend  the  basic 
law." 

If,  then,  we  can  assume  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  does  make  policy,  the  lack 
of  any  popular  control  over  its  decisions 
short  of  amending  the  Constitution  pre- 
sents, according  to  Mr.  Rehnquist.  some- 
thing of  a  paradox  in  a  government  sup- 
posed to  be  ultimately  responsible  to  the 
electorate.  This  has  been  recognized  by 
diverse  authorities  on  the  subject,  for  ex- 
ample, the  late  Judge  Learned  Hand  In 
his  work.  The  BUI  of  Rights".  Prof.  Alex- 
ander M.  Bickel  of  Yale  Law  School  in 
'The  Least  Dangerous  Branch."  One  need 
not  go  further  and.  in  view  of  this  para- 
dox, urge  the  curbing  of  the  authority  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  order  to  address 
the  Fortas  question.  One  need  only  say 
that  the  paradox  should  be  minimized  by 
making  full  use  of  machinery  already 
provided  in  the  Constitution  for  some  de- 
gree of  popular  control:  that  Is,  the  pow- 
er of  appointment  by  a  F*resident  who  is 
elected  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and 
confirmation  by  a  Senate  which  is  com- 
posed of  two  popularly  elected  members 
from  each  State. 

The  ABA  House  of  Delegates  at  its 
recent  meeting  in  Philadelphia  has  tak- 
en the  position  that  if  the  President  nom- 
inates to  the  Supreme  Court  an  admit- 
tedly capable  lawyer,  the  Senate  ought 
to  confirm  him  as  a  matter  of  course, 
without  inquiry  as  to  his  judicial  phi- 
losophy If  this  is  in  fact  the  ABA  posi- 
tion, it  is  contrary  to  both  history  and 
principles,  for  Presidents  have  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Nation  used  the  power 
to  appoint  Justices  as  an  instniment  to 
affect  the  philosophy  of  the  Court 


The  most  casual  reference  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Court  shows  this  to  be  the 
fact — Adams'  appointment  of  Marshall 
as  Chief  Justice,  Jefferson's  appointment 
of  Joseph  Story— which  did  not  have  the 
effect  that  Jefferson  thought  It  would; 
Story,  though  a  good  Democrat  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  sided  with 
Marshall  once  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Court — Lincoln's  appointment  of 
Salmon  P  Chase-^he  badly  wanted  a 
Justice  who  would  uphold  the  validity 
of  the  Legal  Tender  Acts,  and  thought 
Chase  would  be  that  man :  he,  like  Jeffer- 
son, was  disappointed;  and  the  following 
more  recent  examples: 

First  William  Howard  Taft,  when 
President,  did  his  best  to  restore  a  con- 
servative influence  to  the  Court:  he 
named  six  of  the  nine  Justices,  and  is  re- 
ported to  have  said:    " you,  if  any 

of  you  die,  I'll  disown  you. " 

Second.  Franklin  Roosevelt,  upon  the 
retirement  of  Justice  Van  Devanter  in 
1937.  was  afforded  his  first  appointment 
to  the  Court.  He  was  heavily  indebted  to 
Senator  Joseph  Robinson,  of  Arkansas, 
the  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party  of 
the  Senate  for  a  number  of  years,  who 
was  even  then  leading  the  fight  in  the 
Senate  for  Roosevelt's  Court  packing 
plan.  'Vet  Roosevelt,  even  before  Robin- 
son's untimely  death  a  short  time  later 
with  the  vacancy  unfilled,  had  confided 
to  Henry  Morgenthau  that  he  could  not 
appoint  Robinson  to  a  seat  on  the  Court, 
as  he  was  expected  to  do.  "because  he  Is 
not  sufficiently  liberal " — quoted  in 
Baker.  Leonard,  "Back  to  Back:  The 
Duel  Between  F.D.R.  and  the  Supreme 
Court. "  Macmillan,  1967.  page  250. 

Third.  Press  comment  on  the  Warren 
resignation  suggests  that  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice definitely  wishes  President  Johnson 
to  appoint  his  successor  because  of  his 
desire  to  have  a  fellow  liberal  succeed 
him. 

No  fair-minded  person  can  honestly 
deny  that  Presidents  throughout  the  Na- 
tion's history  have  definitely  considered 
the  judicial  philosophy  of  an  appointee 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  so  far  as  I  am 
aware  there  has  been  no  serious  chal- 
lenge to  the  propriety  of  the  President's 
doing  so.  He  is  one  of  the  two  popularly 
elected  agencies  that  participate  in  the 
appointment  of  Judges  who,  once  as- 
cended to  the  bench,  are  all  but  immune 
from  popular  centrol.  There  Is  every 
reason  for  the  President  to  consider  the 
Judicial  philosophy  of  a  potential  ap- 
pointee. 

One  who  adheres  to  the  ABA  positlojj.' 
described  above  or  to  the  position  appar- 
ently taken  by  the  Justice  Department 
in  this  matter  is  reduced  to  contending, 
as  I  mentioned,  that  even  though  the 
President,  when  he  appoints,  can  and 
does  consider  the  judicial  philosophy  of 
the  appointee,  the  Senate  when  it  de- 
bates confiimatlon  may  not  consider  it. 
There  Is  no  logical  argument  flowing 
from  the  appointment  of  responsibility  in 
the  Constitution  that  suggests  the  Senate 
is  t>ound  to  take  what  it  gets  from  the 
President  in  this  regard. 

There  may  be  a  tradition  of  confirma- 
tion of  the  Presidents  choices  for  his 
Cabinet  without  close  inquiry,  but  this 
type  Executive  appointment  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  a  judicial  appointment.  Even 


the  Cabinet  tradition  was  broken  during 
the  Elsenhower  administration  by  the 
Senates  refusal  to  confirm  the  nomina- 
tion of  Lewis  Strauss. 

Although  in  the  case  of  many  nominees 
senatorial  inquiry  has  been  perfunctory. 
this  has  not  always  been  the  case. 

Mr.  Rehnquist  wrote  an  article  for  the 
Harvard  Law  Record  some  time  ago  based 
on  a  thorough  study  of  the  lengthy  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  over  the  confirmation 
of  President  Hoover's  nomination  of  John 
J.  Parker,  then  a  judge  of  the  court  of 
appeals  for  the  fourth  circuit,  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Though  the  nominee 
failed  of  confirmation  by  a  vote  of  41  to 
39,  there  was  not  any  serious  suggestion 
from  either  proponents  or  opponents  that 
he  was  not  a  competent  lawyer  or  that 
his  Judicial  philosophy  was  not  an  ap- 
propriate subject  for  senatorial  scrutiny 
The  opposition  was  led  by  Senator  Wil- 
liam E.  Borah  of  Idaho,  one  of  the  great- 
est constitutional  lawyers  to  have  served 
in  the  Senate.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  during  the  course  of  the  debate. 
Senator  George  Nonis,  of  Nebraska  said: 

When  we  are  passing  on  a  judge,  we  not 
on'y  ought  to  know  whether  he  U  a  good  l;i»- 
yer.  not  only  whether  he  is  honest — and  I  .id- 
mlt  that  this  nominee  possesses  both  of  these 
qualifications — but  we  ought  to  know  how 
he  approaches  the  great  question  of  human 
liberty. 

What  is  Mr.  Fortas'  Judicial  philoso- 
phy? How  does  he  stand,  for  example, 
with  the  majority  of  the  Warren  court? 
How  do  his  views  compare  with  the  cur- 
rent opinion  of  the  American  public 
which,  according  to  the  polls,  disapproves 
of  the  Warren  court's  opinions?  The  evi- 
dence indicates  that  Mr.  Fortas.  who  has 
been  on  the  court  for  3  years,  is  an  ac- 
tivist rather  than  a  Jurist  who  exercises 
judicial  restraint.  In  addition,  he  has  not 
shown  that  he  favors  any  Judicial  ap- 
proach different  from  that  of  the  Warren 
court  which  over  the  years  has  dis- 
torted our  Constitution,  coddled  crimi- 
nals, and  impeded  the  enforcement  of 
our  laws.  In  fact.  Mr.  Fortas  and  Mr 
Warren  voted  together  on  252  out  of  281 
cases.  If  this  is  so.  this  is  reason  enough 
to  take  a  position  against  Mr.  Fortas  It 
is  this  fuzzy  approach,  this  trend  to  per- 
missiveness, that  has  brought  the  Nation 
to  the  state  of  turmoil  and  uncertainty 
that  we  find  today.  The  American  people 
are  simply  fed  up  with  this  and  are  de- 
manding that  steps  be  taken  to  reverse 
this  dangerous  trend.  It  is  the  Senate's 
duty  as  a  Ixxly  and  mine  as  an  individual 
to  back  up  the  American  people  and  to 
attempt  to  see  that  there  is  a  change  in 
direction.  The  way  to  do  this  is  to  see 
that  appointees  to  the  Court  reflect  views 
more  in  keeping  with  the  concepts  deeply 
held  by  the  vast  majority  of  American 
citizens.  I  submit  that  Abe  Fortas  is  not 
such  an  appointee.  Rather,  his  appoint- 
ment would  help  to  continue  the  Court 
In  the  same  direction.  This  we  do  not 
want. 

Mr.  President  iMr.  Sponc  in  thechani 
there  is  another  matter  which  the  Sen- 
ate should  examine  in  detail  and  reflect 
ujxjn  and  that  is  the  appointee's  sense 
of  Judicial  propriety  and  good  judgment 
This  is  entirely  apart  from  his  technical 
qualifications  or  his  judicial  philosopiiy. 
What  does  the  record  show  on  thi.s'  It 
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shows  that  Abe  Fortas  engaged  In  a 
number  of  outside  activities  while  serv- 
ing as  Associate  Justice.  The  nature  of 
these  activities  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  done  raise 
the  serious  question  of  whether  Mr. 
Fortas  violated  the  "good  behavior" 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  Let  me  exam- 
ine some  of  the  activities  briefiy. 

Mr.  Fortas,  as  jurist,  has  participated 
in  White  House  policy  discussions  and 
meetings  on  such  items  as  the  Vietnam 
war  and  race  relations  and  race  riots. 
As  a  member  of  the  highest  court,  he 
had  no  business  getting  Involved  In  such 
matters,  and  he  knew  it  or  should  have 
known  it.  The  fact  that  he  did  so  par- 
ticipate is  a  serious  refiection  on  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment  and  his  con- 
cept of  what  is  proper  or  improper.  Sure- 
ly, the  American  people  have  a  right  to 
expect  more  from  a  man  to  be  elevated 
to  such  a  high  post — a  man  who,  above 
all.  is  supposed  to  understand  the  "sep- 
aration of  powers"  concept. 

Was  this  his  only  indiscretion?  No.  The 
record  shows  that  he  also  wrote  speeches 
and  statements  for  the  President  on  a 
number  of  subjects  while  an  Associate 
Justice.  Moreover,  and  in  additon  to  these 
activities,  Mr.  Fortas  went  even  further 
and  actually  participated  in  the  formula- 
tion and  drafting  of  legislation.  This  is 
a  particularly  serious  abuse  of  the  sep- 
aration of  powers  doctrine,  since,  in 
reality,  all  three  branches  are  involved. 
Thus,  we  have  the  strange  circumstance 
of  a  member  of  the  High  Court  drafting 
leeislation  for  the  executive  branch  to 
be  submitted  to  the  legislative  branch  for 
action.  The  implications  of  this  situa- 
tion are  frightening. 

What  else  did  Mr.  Fortas  do  to  bring 
discredit  on  the  Court?  During  the  last 
year  he  called  a  prominent  leader  of 
business  to  correct  what  he — Fortas — 
felt  was  an  error  in  the  presentation  of 
the  'financial  consequences  of  the  Viet- 
nam war."  This  is  a  highly  improper  act, 
.ind  again  Mr.  Fortas  knew,  or  should 
have  known,  that  it  was. 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  Mr.  Fortas' 
activities  in  his  role  as  adviser  and 
confidant  to  the  President  and  also 
part-time  jurist.  Also  touching  on  the 
fitness  of  Mr.  Fortas  to  serve  as  Chief 
Justice  is  the  matter  of  his  receiving 
SI 5. 000  to  teach  a  9 -week  law  seminar 
last  summer  at  American  University. 
The  money  came  from  a  fund  raised  by 
Paul  Porter  from  business  friends.  Mr. 
Porter  is  a  friend  and  former  law  partner 
of  Fortas.  It  is  at  least  interesting  to 
note  that  one  of  the  contributors,  a 
former  business  associate  of  Mr.  Fortas. 
is  also  the  father  of  a  man  who  is  ap- 
pealing a  conspiracy  and  fraud  convic- 
tion through  the  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  President,  from  what  I  have  just 
briefly  cited  and  from  what  others  have 
developed  at  length,  it  is  submitted  that 
Mr.  Fortas  has  not  lived  up  to  the 
standards  expected  of  the  Judiciary  and 
particularly  a  Supreme  Court  Justice. 
Let  me  read  some  of  the  canons  of 
judicial  ethics  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation and  see  whether  Mr.  Fortas' 
conduct  measures  up. 

Canon  4.  Avoidance  of  impropriety:  A 
Judge's  offlclal  conduct  should  be  free  from 


Impropriety  and  the  appearance  of  Im- 
propriety: he  should  avoid  infractions  of 
law:  and  his  personal  behavior,  not  only 
upon  the  bench  and  In  the  performance  of 
Judicial  duties,  but  also  In  his  everyday  life, 
should  be  beyond  reproach. 

Canon  24.  Inconsistent  obligations:  A 
Judge  should  not  accept  inconsistent  duties: 
nor  Incur  obligations,  pecuniary  or  other- 
wise, which  will  In  any  way  interfere  or 
appear  to  interfere  with  his  devotion  to  the 
expeditious  and  proper  admimstratlon  of  his 
offlclal  functions. 

Canon  25.  Business  Promotions  and  Solici- 
tations for  Charity;  A  Judge  should  avoid 
giving  ground  for  any  reasonable  suspicion 
that  he  Is  utilizing  the  power  or  prestige  of 
his  office  to  persuade  or  coerce  others  to 
patronize  or  contribute,  either  to  the  success 
of  private  business  ventures,  or  to  charitable 
enterprises.  He  should,  therefore,  not  enter 
into  such  private  business,  or  pursue  such 
a  course  of  conduct  as  would  Justify  such 
suspicion,  nor  use  the  power  of  his  office  or 
the  influence  of  his  name  to  promote  the 
business  interest  of  others:  he  should  not 
solicit  for  charities,  nor  should  he  enter  into 
any  business  relation  which.  In  the  normal 
course  of  events  reasonably  to  be  expected, 
might  bring  his  personal  Interests  Into  con- 
flict with  the  Impartial  performance  of  his 
offlclftl  duties. 

Canon  28.  Partisan  politics:  While  entitled 
to  entertain  his  personal  views  of  political 
questions,  and  while  not  required  to  sur- 
render his  rights  or  opinions  as  a  citizen.  It  is 
inevitable  that  suspicion  of  being  warped  by 
political  bias  will  attach  to  a  Judge  who 
becomes  the  active  promoter  of  the  inter- 
ests of  one  political  party  as  against  an- 
other.  •    •    • 

Canon  32.  Gifts  and  favors:  A  judge  should 
not  accept  any  presents  or  favors  from  liti- 
gants, or  from  lawyers  practicing  before  him 
or  from  others  whose  Interests  are  likely  to 
be  submitted  to  him  for  Judgment. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  any  doubt  that 
these  canons  have  been  violated?  And  it 
causes  one  to  wonder  how  many  other 
instances  there  may  have  been  which 
have  not  yet  come  to  light.  The  question 
arises.  If  Mr.  Fortas  pays  no  heed  to  the 
ethics  of  his  profession,  to  what  does  he 
pay  heed?  What  is  his  sense  of  values? 
What  can  the  public  expect?  Certainly 
not  much  in  the  way  of  confidence. 

The  supporters  of  Mr.  Fortas  attempt 
to  make  the  point  that  this  discu.ssion  on 
the  floor  is  damaging  the  reputation  of 
the  Court  and  bringing  that  body  into 
disrepute.  But  what  about  the  activities 
of  Mr.  Fortas?  Are  they  not  damaging 
the  reputation  of  the  Court  and  impair- 
ing its  integrity?  And,  Mr.  President, 
what  about  the  publics  loss  of  confi- 
dence in  our  Government  if  the  Senate, 
being  aware  of  Mr.  Fortas'  background 
and  questionable  activities,  should  nev- 
ertheless confirm  him?  Would  not  the 
Senate  be  derelict  in  its  duty  to  advise 
and  consent? 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  is  made 
that  there  should  be  no  further  discus- 
sion of  Mr."  Fortas  at  this  time  because 
we  are  still  only  on  the  motion  to  take 
up  Mr.  Fortas'  nomination.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  entirely  proper  to  have  discus- 
sion at  this  time  on  the  preliminary 
question  of  whether  to  take  up  the 
nomination.  The  point  Is  that  there  is 
as  yet  no  vacancy  and,  therefore,  no 
reason  for  the  Senate  to  be  considering 
this  nomination. 

This  nomination  came  to  the  Senate 
in  a  most  unusual  manner.  In  effect.  Earl 
Warren  submitted  a  letter  to  President 


Johnson  in  which  he  offered  to  resign. 
He'  did  not  actually  resign  and  set  no 
date  when  the  alleged  resignation  was 
to  come  about.  He  did.  however.  Insist 
upon  a  condition  that  the  resignation  be 
effective  at  such  time  as  his  successor 
was  confirmed.  In  short.  Earl  Warren 
offered  to  step  down  under  circumstances 
where  he  could  control  who  his  successor 
might  be;  thus,  if  the  prospective  ap- 
pointee were  satisfactory  and  in  fact 
were  confirmed,  tlien  and  only  then 
would  he  actually  resign.  This  Mickey 
Mouse  type  of  arrangement  is  an  affront 
to  the  Senate  and  the  American  people. 
It  smacks  of  a  "deal"  and  was  obviously 
designed  to  permit  Earl  Warren  to  name 
his  own  replacement.  But,  more  signifi- 
cantly, these  circumstances  make  it  clear 
that  no  vacancy  actually  exists.  There 
exists  only  the  possibility  of  a  vacancy 
provided  certain  conditions  are  met. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  points  out  in  his  most  per- 
suasive individual  views  on  the  report  on 
Abe  Fortas : 

The  Senate  was  In  effect  told  that  he  (Earl 
Warren)  will  retire  If.  and  only  If.  the  Senate 
conflrms  Mr.  Justice  Fortas.  If  the  present 
chief  Justice  wishes  to  retire,  that  is  his 
privilege.  But  It  is  not  a  legitimate  prerog- 
ative to  condition  his  retirement  upon  the 
elevation  of  one  specific  associate  Justice  to 
be  his  successor.  This  Is  a  subtle  form  of 
coercion  to  which  the  Senate  must  not  yield. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  a  lawyer  so  I 
do  not  want  to  discuss  at  length  the  many 
decisions  of  the  Warren  court  which  I 
feel  are  tearing  at  the  moral  fiber  of  this 
country  and  undermining  the  rights  of 
society.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  how- 
ever, at  tills  time  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
an  article  appearing  in  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  for  September  2.  1968,  en- 
titled "From  State  Judges:  Growing  At- 
tacks on  the  Supreme  Court." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  Justice 
Fortas  and  pornography.  There  is  no 
point  to  getting  into  the  matter  further. 
I  would,  however,  like  to  record  my  shock 
at  learning  that  Mr.  Fortas  voted  to  re- 
verse obscenity  convictions  in  35  out  of 
38  cases  since  he  became  an  associate 
justice. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  indi- 
cated. I  oppose  the  elevation  of  Mr.  For- 
tas to  be  Chief  Justice. 

ExHiBrr  1 

IProm  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

Sept.  2.  1968) 

From    State   Judges:    Growing   Attacks   on 

THE  StJPREME   COURT 

(Note.— Is  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  taking 
the  law  Into  its  own  hands,  rewriting  the  Con- 
stitution, usurping  the  functions  of  Congress 
and  Interfering  with  the  rights  of  States? 
High  Court  opinions  are  coming  under  In- 
creasing fire  from  State  Jiu-ists.  Two  examples 
appear  below.  A  Justice  of  Pennsylvania's  Su- 
prfeme  Court  attacks  recent  rulings  in  crimi- 
nal cases.  Utah's  Supreme  Court  accuses  the 
U.S.  Court  of  amending  the  Constitution  by 
■Judicial  fiat"! 

(Prom  a  recent  address  by  Justice  Michael 
A.  Musmanno  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania chiefs  of  police  In  Philadelphia.) 

Something  must  be  done  to  curb  the  Irre- 
sponsible decisions  coming  down  from  the 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  United  State*,  declslona 
which  are  crippling  the  police  in  their  duty 
to  prevent  crime,  to  detect  criminals  and  to 
prosecute  thoae  who  have  declared  war  on 
society.  .  .  . 

Let  me  be  specinc:  Just  a  little  over  a 
month  ago  the  Supreme  Court  Invalidated 
the  conviction  ot,a  man  who  was  proved  giill- 
ty  of  one  of  the  rtoat  revolting  crimes  In  the 
calendar  of  hldeoA  offenses.  (This  man)  held 
up  a  young  womam'and  her  male  escort  with 
a  rifle.  Threatening  to  kill  them  if  they  re- 
stated, he  raped  the  girl  Then  he  tied  them 
to  Individual  trees  and  raped  the  girl  again. 
Then  he  shot  both  of  them  Fortunately,  they 
recovered. 

The  police  obtained  a  search  warrant  and 
went  to  the  house  where  the  defendant  lived 
with  his  grandmother.  The  grandmother  said 
she  did  not  need  to  see  the  search  warrant 
and  Invited  the  police  in  to  search  the  house. 
They  found  the  rifle  which  bad  been  used  In 
the  shootings.  The  man  was  tried,  he  was 
positively  identified  by  the  victims  of  his 
bestial  crimes,  and  the  Jury  found  him  quUty. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  ver- 
dict on  the  ground  that  the  police  did  not 
read  the  search  warrant  to  the  grandmother. 
How..  I-say  that  that  is  the  kind  of  decision 
4b*t  causes  people  to  wonder  If  the  Supreme 
Oburt  Isn't  straining  at  the  gnats  of  tech- 
nlealltles  and  swallowing  camels  of  flagrant 
crtnunality.   .  .  . 

AadS  then  there  la  the  fantastic  Miranda 
decision,  which  should  be  repudiated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  as  soon  as  there  can  be  ob- 
tained five  Justices  who  are  as  concerned 
about  the  rights  of  the  people  as  they  are 
about  those  who  are  Involved  in  crime. 

The  Miranda  decision  Is  not  an  adjudica- 
tion: It  Is  an  Indictment  of  the  police  of  the 
United  States  It  accuses  the  police  of  trick- 
ery, coercion  and  "third  degree"  methods, 
and  then  lays  down  rules  for  the  police  which 
are  strait  Jackets. 

It  says  that,  even  though  the  suspect  has 
been  Informed  that  he  does  not  need  to 
speak  unless  he  wants  to — and  then  he  does 
speak — he  may  order  the  police  to  cease  In- 
terrogating any  time  he  wishes. 

Suppose  the  suspect  has  stated  that  he 
shot  someone,  but  not  fatally,  and  then  re- 
fuses to  be  interrogated  further.  A  regard 
for  humanity  and  elementary  decency  re- 
quires that  the  police  ask  the  admitted 
shooter  where  his  victim  Uesy^Ieedlng  Even 
though  the  suspect  Is  dlslacUned  to  speak 
further,  some  entreaty  on  the  part  of  the  po- 
lice might  finally  induce  him  to  give  Infor- 
mation which  might  save  the  wounded  man 
from  dying.  But  according  to  the  Supreme 
Court  the  rights  of  the  accused  go  beyond  the 
rights  of  the  victim.  .  .  . 

The  public  rejoiced  when  the  Supreme 
Court  on  June  10.  upheld  the  right  of  the 
police  to  frisk  a  person  suspected  of  carrying 
firearms. 

But  the  dancing  In  the  streets  was  prema- 
ture because  on  that  very  same  day  the  Court 
handed  down  a  decision  reversing  the  con- 
viction of  a  trafflcker  In  narcotics  because 
the  police  had  searched  him  and  found  hero- 
in In  his  pocket,  even  though  the  suspect 
had  made  a  quick  g^b  Into  his  pocket  as  If 
to  get  a  gun.  If  the  suspect  had  actually  had 
a  revolver,  that  would  have  been  the  end  of 
the  policeman,  but  according  to  the  Supreme 
Court  the  policeman  was  not  Justified  in 
searching  him.  .  .  . 

The  Supreme  Court,  as  presently  consti- 
tuted, has  not  only  Impeded  the  police  In 
the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties,  but 
some  of  its  decisions  have  Interfered  with 
the  security  of  the  United  States  In  Its  never- 
ending  battle  against  spies  and  subversives 
representing  our  mortal  enemy,  Communist 
Russia. 

On  Dec.  11.  1967.  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  a  member  of  a  Communlst-actlon 
group.  Eugene  Robel,  could  not  be  prose- 
cuted for  working  In  a  war  defense  industry 


even  though  an  act  of  Congress  specifically 
prohibits  such  employment  under  penalty  of 
a  prison  sentence.  In  that  case.  Chief  Justice 
Warren  held  that  Robel  might  not  have 
agreed  with  the  Communist  conspiracy  of 
which   he  was   willingly  a  memt)er. 

That  Is  like  saying  that  a  wolf,  devouring 
the  fiesh  of  a  sheep  dragged  to  lu  lair  by  his 
fellow  wolves,  might  not  have  approved  of 
the  method  by  which  hU  brother  wolves  got 
his  dinner  for  him 

Then,  seeking  another  reason  to  support 
his  decision.  Chief  Justice  Warren  said  Robel 
might  not  have  known  of  the  criminal  ob- 
jectives of  the  Communist  Party.  That  would 
be  to  say  that  either  Robel  was  a  moron  or 
that  our  whole  educational  system  has 
broken  down,  because  nothing  Is  better 
known  than  the  Intent  of  the  Communists 
to  overthrow  our  Government  by  force  and 
violence. 

According  to  Chief  Justice  Warren's  rea- 
soning In  this  case,  the  member  of  a  Com- 
munlst-actlon group  cannot  be  kept  oR  an 
American  warship  unless  he  openly  bran- 
dishes the  auger  with  which  he  Intends  to 
sink  the  ship. 

And  then  there  was  the  Keylshlan  case, 
where  Justice  Brennan  said  that  a  college 
professor  may  not  be  dismissed  for  teaching 
and  advocating  in  college,  or  anywhere,  the 
overthrow  of  our  Government  by  force  and 
violence.  According  to  this  reasoning.  Bene- 
dict Arnold  could  not  be  dismissed  from 
teaching  at  West  Point. 

I  am  afraid  that  some  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  are  taking  undue  liberties 
with  the  Constitution.  Justice  Brennan.  who 
wrote  the  majority  opinion  in  the  Keylshlan 
case,  spoke  of  academic  freedom  as  a  consti- 
tutional right.  The  Consltutlon  does  not 
mention  academic  freedom.  Anyhow,  what 
Justice  Brennan  advocated  was  not  academic 
freedom   but  academic  anarchy! 

Chief  Justice  Warren,  in  the  Robel  case, 
kept  insisting  that  Robel  was  entitled  to 
associate  with  Communist  conspirators  be- 
cause he  Is  guaranteed  the  right  of  associa- 
tion by  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. The  First  Amendment  does  not  men- 
tion the  right  of  association — nor  does  any 
other  Amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court  ...  Is  also  setting 
itself  up  as  a  body  that  Is  not.  by  the  re- 
motest Interpretation,  even  mentioned  by 
the  Constitution.  The  Supreme  Court  Is  act- 
ing as  a  super-Senate.  It  Is  now  unabashedly 
making  law. 

On  June  3  of  this  year,  the  Court — In  the 
Wltberspoon  case — practically  wiped  out 
capital  punishment  without  the  slightest 
authority  to  do  so.  I.  myself,  oppose  the 
death  penalty,  but  If  It  is  to  be  eliminated, 
this  must  be  done  by  Congress  and  the  State 
legislatures. 

In  that  case,  the  defendant  was  being  pur- 
sued by  the  police.  He  concealed  himself  in  a 
trailer  truck,  and  then  when  a  policeman  ar- 
rived, he  premedltatediy  and  cold-bloodedly 
murdered  him.  He  was  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  death. 

The  Supreme  Cotirt  reversed  the  conviction 
on  the  thesis  that  persons  who  opposed  capi- 
tal punishment  were  excluded  from  the  Jury. 
Justice  Stewart,  who  wrote  the  majority 
opinion,  said  that  the  State  had  entrusted 
"the  determination  of  whether  a  man  should 
live  or  die  to  a  tribunal  organized  to  return 
a  verdict  of  death." 

Now.  this  was  written  by  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  It  Is  stuff  and  nonsense 
Just  the  same.  The  Jury  was  not  organized  to 
return  a  verdict  of  death.  It  could  have 
brought  In  a  verdict  of  murder  with  life  Im- 
prisonment, second-degree  murder,  man- 
slaughter, or  it  could  have  acquitted  out- 
right. 

What  the  majority  did  In  this  case  was  to 
walk  across  the  Capitol  grounds  and  take 
seats  in  the  Capitol  to  sit  as  a  superleglsla- 
ture.  This  was  an  Invasion  of  the  legislative 


department  of  Government  which  In  lisvir  u 
unconstitutional.  .  .  . 

I  conclude  that  something  must  be  dune 
to  curb  the  self-assumed  arbitrary  power  oi 
the  Supreme  Court.  .  .  . 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Court  will  apply 
Its  own  curb,  but.  If  It  does  not.  then  it  win 
be  well  to  remind  the  Court  that  it  Is  subjfci 
to  the  authority  of  Congress,  because  the 
supreme  Judicial  power  of  the  United  Slates 
is  not  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court  but  "in 
one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  Inferior 
courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time 
ordain  and  establish."  Also  that  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  such  appellate  Jurisdiction 
"under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make  "  And  that  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
is  not  what  the  Supreme  Court  says,  but  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  "and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be 
made  in  pursuance  thereof  and  all  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States." 

I  Prom  the  US  News  &  World  Report. 

Sept.  2.  19681 
Growing  Attacks  on  Supkem e  Court 

(All  five  Justices  of  the  Utah  Supreme 
Court — three  of  them  former  Democrats  and 
two  former  Republicans  serving  on  h  non- 
partisan court^concurred  earlier  this  year 
in  an  opinion  in  a  criminal  case  that  con- 
tained  these   passages. ) 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  .u  at 
present  constituted,  has  departed  from  the 
Constitution  as  it  has  been  interpreted  from 
Its  Inception  and  has  followed  the  urgings 
of  social  reformers  In  foisting  upon  this  na- 
tion laws  which  even  Congress  could  not 
constitutionally  pass.  It  has  amended  the 
Constitution  In  a  manner  unknown  to  the 
document  Itself. 

While  It  takes  three  fourths  of  the  Stales 
of  the  union  to  change  the  Constitution 
legally,  yet  as  few  as  five  men  who  have 
never  been  elected  to  office  can,  by  judicial 
fiat,  accomplish  a  change  just  as  radtcil  as 
could  three  fourths  ol  tne  States  of  this 
nation. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  holdings  of  that 
Court,  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  Is  prac- 
tically abolished,  and  the  erstwhile  tree  and 
Independent  States  are  now.  In  effect  .ind 
purpose,  merely  closely  supervised  units  in 
the  federal  system. 

In  addition  ...  we  are  disturbed  la  the 
attitude  of  the  criminal  element  In  our  so- 
ciety since  the  federal  courts  have  arrogated 
unto  themselves  the  powers  and  duties  which 
rightfully  belong  to  the  State  courts.  It  is  a 
daily  occurrence  when  some  known  burglar 
or  thief  flouts  a  police  officer  and  threatens 
to  "get  his  badge"  and  threatens  the  trial 
Judge  with  having  him  taken  before  the 
judge  of  the  federal  court. ... 

The  prime  prerequisite  toward  a  good  re- 
lationship between  a  prisoner  and  his  re- 
habilitation Is  his  acknowledgment  aid 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  he  has  done 
wrong  and  a  realization  on  his  part  that  so- 
ciety Is  his  benefactor,  trying  to  Improve  his 
lot  so  that  he  can  become  a  useful  citizen. 

It  Is  difficult  to  supervise  a  man  who  Is 
l(X)klng  for  loopholes  through  which  he  may 
escape  from  the  results  of  his  criminal 
tendencies.  Each  time  he  Is  let  out  on  a 
technicality,  he  believes  the  court  Is  on  his 
side  and  so  he  does  not  have  to  conform  to 
any  standard  except  that  which  he  sets  for 
himself. 

A  constant  stream  of  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  flows  from  the  prison  dally,  com- 
plaining about  the  lack  of  beefsteak  and  pie. 
and  other  frivolous  matters.  Suits  are  filed 
against  Judges  who.  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  sentence  criminals  to  prison. 
etc. . . . 

The  decisions  of  the  United  States  courts 
have  In  effect  Invited  or  caused  prisoners  to 
look  for  technicalities  of  how  to  "get  out  of 
It"  or  to  "beat  the  rap." 
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The  time  was  when  a  lawyer  could  counsel 
hu  client  to  plead  guilty  and  receive  super- 
vision and  training  so  that  he  might  be  a 
better  citizen  when  he  had  paid  his  debt  to 
society.  Such  advice  came  from  honest 
lawyers  who  thought  more  of  the  future  of 
the  defendant  than  they  did  of  getting  a 
guilty  man  off. 

No  longer  can  an  attorney  safely  do  that, 
for  to  do  so  will  likely  result  In  a  release 
of  the  prisoner  on  habeas  corpus  upon  the 
ground  that  the  lawyer  was  Incompetent  and 
had  not  put  the  State  to  as  much  expense  as 
possible. 

VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  SENATOR 
MATIN-DAFTARY  OF  THE  IRA- 
NIAN SENATE 

Ml-.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
very  honored  and  happy  to  have  with  us 
this  afternoon  a  member  of  the  Iranian 
Senate. 

Mr.  Matln-Daftary  was  head  of  his 
parliamentary  delegation  to  the  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Union  in  Lima,  Peru,  dur- 
ing the  forepart  of  this  month. 

I  have  known  him,  as  has  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore),  for  a  great  number  of  years. 
He  is  a  man  of  unusual  ability.  He  heads 
the  judiciary  committee  in  his  own 
senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  short  biography  of  Senator  Matin- 
Daftary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biogra- 
phy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Biographic    Data:    His    Excellency    Ahmad 

Matin-Dajtary.   Member   of   the    Iranian 

Senate 

Senator  Matln-Daftary  has  had  a  long 
career  of  public  service  in  Iran.  He  has  served 
several  terms  as  a  member  of  the  Iranian 
Senate,  beginning  in  1949.  He  has  been  a  pro- 
fessor of  law.  an  official  of  the  Imperial  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs,  a  judge  and  an  au- 
thor. He  has  served  his  nation  in  the  high  of- 
fices of  Minister  of  Justice  and  Prime  Min- 
ister. 

Senator  Matln-Daftary  Is  not  unknown  in 
International  councils.  He  was  associated  with 
his  nation's  mission  to  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  with  various  international  commissions. 
He  Is  best  known  to  and  respected  by  Ameri- 
can legislators  for  his  distinguished  associ- 
ation with  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  and 
Senator  Matln-Daftary's  visit  to  Washington 
m  September  of  1968  Is  occasioned  by  his  hav- 
ing traveled  to  the  Americas  to  that  Union's 
conference  In  Lima  earlier  this  month. 

Throughout  the  Senator's  long  and  varied 
c.ireer  In  public  service  ^e  has  remained 
steadfast  to  the  patriotic  principles  which, 
under  the  leadership  of  His  Majesty  Shah 
Reza  Pahlavl,  have  led  Iran  to  progress  and 
prosperity. 

TThe  distinguished  visitor  rose  and  was 
greeted  with  applause.  Senators  rising.  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  very  happy  to  welcome  you  here 
today. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  sun- 
dry nominations,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

•  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  1578)  to  authorize  the  appropriation 
for  the  contribution  by  the  United  States 
for  the  support  of  the  International 
Union  for  the  Publication  of  Customs 
Tariffs. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  severally  agreed  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  follow- 
ing bills  of  the  House: 

H.R  6862.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Slator 
C.  Blacktston.  Jr.; 

H.R.  8140.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  against  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  officers  and  employees  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  damage  to.  or  loss  of. 
personal  property  Incident  to  their  service, 
and  for  other  purjxDses;  and 

H.R.  17524.  An  act  to  amend  section  50'. 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  relating, 
to  construction-differential  subsidies. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2155)  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  classification 
of  Chinese  gooseberries. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


SUPREME   COURT  OF  THE   UNITED 
STATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Abe 
Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  is:  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Abe  Fortas 
to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States? 

The  first  question  to  be  resolved  in  re- 
gard to  the  nomination  of  Abe  Fortas. 
to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
is  whether  or  not  Earl  Warren's  stated 
intention  to  retire,  contingent  upon  the 
happening  of  a  future  event  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  only  authority  on  the  ques- 
tion, revocable  at  any  time  prior  thereto, 
gives  rise  to  a  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  to  consider  the  nomination 
of  his  successor. 

The  coequal  role  of  the  Senate  in  the 
process  of  selecting  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  set  forth  in  article  n,  sec- 
tion 2.  clause  2  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  wherein  it  clearly  states 
that— 

The  President  shall  nominate,  and  by  and 
with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  appoint  Ambassadors,  other  public 
Ministers  and  Consuls.  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  all  other  Officers  of  the 
United  States,  whose  Appointments  are  not 
herein  otherwise  provided  for.  and  which 
shall  be  established  by  Law;   .  .  . 


Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  Congress  provided 
for  the  retirement  of  Federal  judges  with 
the  enactment  of  28  U.S.C.,  section  371 
(b).  which  states: 

The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  suc- 
cessor to  a  justice  or  judge  who  retires. 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  Court 
would  always  have  a  Chief  Justice  while 
the  offlce  is  vacant,  whether  by  death, 
inability,  resignation  or  retirement,  the 
Congress  has  wisely  provided  by  28 
U.S.C,  section  3,  that  "his  powers  ^nd 
duties  shall  devolve  upon  the  Associate 
Justice  next  in  presidence." 

Thus,  it  is  within  the  context  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  that  the  letters  and  telegrams 
which  collectively  constitute  the  retire- 
ment in  question  must  be  considered.  By 
letter  dated  June  13.  1968,  Chief  Justice 
Warren  notified  the  President  as  follows: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  28  U.S.C. 
section  371(b).  I  hereby  advise  you  of  my 
intention  to  retire  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United   States   effective   at   your   pleasure. 

The  President  replied  by  letter  of  June 
26, 1968: 

With  your  agreement.  I  will  accept  your 
decision  to  retire  efTectlve  at  such  time  as 
a  successor  Is  qualified. 

By  return  telegram,  the  Chief  Justice 
acknowledged  the  President's  "letter  of 
acceptance  of  my  retirement."  The  same 
day  the  President  nominated  Abe  Fortas 
to  be  Chief  Justice  and  Homer  Thorn- 
berry  to  be  Associate  Justice,  vice  Jus- 
tice Fortas. 

Unfortunately,  this  exchange  between 
the  President  and  the  Chief  Justice  gives 
rise  on  its  face  to  the  charge  that  they 
are  in  effect  saying  to  the  Senate :  Either 
you  advise  and  consent  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  Abe  Fortas  or  the  present  Chief 
Justice  will  revoke  his  intention  to  re- 
tire and  continue  to  serve  indefinitely. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  the 
Senate  carmot  or  should  not  even  con- 
sider a  nomination  when  no  vacancy  ac- 
tually exists,  nor  is  this  the  first  time 
that  this  issue  has  been  raised.  Charles 
Warren,  a  great  historian,  in  volume  II 
of  his  "History  of  the  Supreme  Court" 
notes  with  apparent  approval  that — 

Early  In  January  the  President  had  in- 
formed visitors  that  he  had  decided  to  ap- 
point Judge  Strong  to  the  Grler  vacancy, 
but  the  hope  was  generally  expressed  that 
he  would  not  repeat  what  the  Nation  termed 
"an  act  of  very  doubtful  propriety"  when  the 
President  had  nominated  Stanton  to  the 
Supreme  Court  Bench  long  before  any  va- 
cancy existed,  the  Immediate  result  of  which 
was  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  Judge  dead  and 
burled  In  state,  while  his  predecessor  sits  on 
the  Bench  and  goes  to  the  funeral. 

Many  agree  with  what  Nation  maga- 
zine said  in  1870  in  regard  to  the  Stanton 
nomination,  and  further  believe  that  the 
Fortas  nomination  in  1968,  in  the  absence 
of  a  present  vacancy  is  "an  act  of  very 
doubtful  propriety." 

If  the  Senate  believes  that  is  within 
its  "power"  to  consider  a  nomination 
prior  to  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy,  then 
we  must  decide  what  if  any  weight  should 
be  assigned  to  this  "act  of  very  doubtful 
propriety "   in  determining  whether  or 
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not  to  confirm  under  these  circum- 
stances. In  determining  this  question  I 
would  like  to  note  at  this  point  an  In- 
teresting colloquy  between  Senator  Ervin 
and.  the  Attorney  General: 

Senator  Ervin.  Now,  It  Is  your  position.  Is 
It.  that  a  President  can  nominate  and  the 
Senate  can  confirm  the  appointment  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  when  no  vacancy  exists 
on  the  Supreme  Court? 

Attorney  General  Clark.  Absolutely.  Sena- 
tor 

.  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Ervin.  Now.  If  the  President  can 
appoint — can  nominate,  and  the  Senate  can 
confirm  the  nomination  of  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  when  there  is  no  vacancy,  then  a 
President,  If  he  has  an  agreeable — I  started 
to  say  subservient — but  I  will  say  an  agree- 
able Senate,  could  appoint  nine  Supreme 
Court  Justices  to  take  the  place  of  any  nine 
sitting  Chief  Justices  at  any  time  that  they 
retired  or  resigned  or  died,  could  he  not? 

Attorney  General  Clark  My  experience 
with  the  Senate,  brief  though  It  Is,  Indicates 
It  is  unllkley.  that  they  would  be  confirmed 
under  those  circumstances.  We  have  checks 
and  bounces  In  the  Government — among 
tiie  br^OQhes  of  Government  But  the  power 
of  the  President  to  nominate  and  the  power 
of  Che  Senate  to  confirm  has  been  manifested 
time  and  time  again. 

This  exchange  is  interesting  because. 
while  reaffirming  the  •power"  of  the 
President  to  nominate  and  the  Senate  to 
confirm  in  the  absence  of  a  vacancy,  the 
Attorney  General  states  that  in  his  opin- 
ion, if  the  President  nominated  nine  men 
without  vacancies,  then  it  is  unlikely 
they  would  be  confirmed  under  those 
circumstances."  Why?  Because  "we  have 
checks  and  balances  in  the  Government." 
In  other  words,  while  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral thinks  the  President  has  the  "power" 
to  nominate  absent  a  vacancy  and  the 
Senate  the  "power"  to  confirm,  he  ac- 
knowledges that  such  circumstances  may 
be  considered  by  the  Senate  In  deter- 
mining its  approval  or  disapproval,  and 
in  certain  cases,  that  is.  the  nomination 
of  nine  men  without  a  vacancy  Instead 
of  one,  the  Senate  would  refuse  to  con- 
firm on  that  basis  alone.  So  it  is  all  ri?ht 
to  nominate  one  without  a  vacancy  but 
not  nine.  Yet.  If  the  principle  Is  sound 
when  applied  to  nine,  why  is  it  not 
equally  sound  when  applied  to  one?  At 
what  number  between  one  and  nine  is  the 
"checks  and  balances  system"  triggered 
so  that  "it  is  unlikely  that  they  would  be 
confirmed  under  those  circumstances." 

The  determination  of  these  questions 
notwithstanding,  I  believe  that  the 
gravamen  of  this  question  is  not  so  much 
whether  a  retirement  or  stated  Intention 
to  retire  is  Instanter,  at  a  time  certain  or 
dependent  upon  the  happening  of  a  fu- 
ture contingency  such  as  the  qualifica- 
tion of  a  successor,  but  whether  or  not 
such  retirement  is  revocable  or  Irrevo- 
cable. For  if  an  announcement  of  retire- 
ment, or  resignation  for  that  matter,  is 
Irrevocable,  the  retiring  Justice,  what- 
ever his  secret  motives  or  intentions,  is 
precluded  from  playing  any  role  In  the 
process  by  which  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides for  the  selection  of  his  successor. 
Even  If,  as  the  Attorney  General  has  sug- 
gested, an  agreement,  could  always  be 
forced  upon  the  President,  once  the  an- 
noimcement  was  made,  such  a  man 
would  have  no  legal  means  by  which  to 


enforce  such  an  agreement  and  could 
certainly  have  no  Infiuence  in  any  event 
upon  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  language  in  the  Constitution, 
either  expressed  or  Implied,  that  allows 
a  retiring  Justice  to  select  his  successor 
by  threat  of  revocation  if  the  President 
and  or  Senate  do  not  do  his  bidding.  As 
distressing  as  It  may  be  to  a  member  of 
the  Court,  the  Constitution  provides  that 
the  President  shall  appoint,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  It 
makes  no  mention  or  provision  for  the 
Court  or  the  members  thereof  to  play 
any  part  whatsoever  in  that  process. 
Of  course,  if  a  Justice  was  Intent  on  cir- 
cumventing this  constitutional  exclusion, 
he  could  do  It  by  use  of  a  revocable  re- 
tirement. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  mere  fact 
that  the  Chief  Justice's  retirement  is  re- 
vocable is  conclusive  evidence,  in  and 
of  itself,  that  he  is  attentoting  to  circum- 
vent the  Constitution  bySj^reatenlng  to 
withdraw  his  retirement  ^if  his  chosen 
successor  is  not  approved?  or  to  prevent 
the  next  President  from  naming  his  suc- 
cessor. This  cannot  be  said  to  be  true, 
ipso  facto,  even  when  considered  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  he  has  praised 
the  Fortas  nomination  and  that  Justice 
Fortas.  judging  from  his  past  decisions, 
can  be  counted  on  to  continue  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Warren  court. 

Yet  when  considered  in  the  light  of 
other  developments,  it  becomes  very  dif- 
ficult to  reach  any  other  conclusion. 

For  Instance,  at  his  press  conference 
on  July  5.  the  Chief  Justice  was  asked: 

Perhaps  you  are  aware  there  are  some 
stories  to  the  effect  that  you  resigned  at  this 
time  because  you  did  not  want  Mr.  John- 
son's successor  to  be  In  a  p>08ltlon  to  appoint 
your  successor. 

For  reaa6II?t)est  known  to  himself,  the 
Chief  Justree  declined  to  comment. 

This  past  week,  a  story  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  revealed  that  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice had  been  asked  whether  he  would 
revoke  his  retirement  if  the  Fortas  nom- 
ination is  not  confirmed.  For  reasons  best 
known  to  himself,  the  Chief  Justice  de- 
clined to  comment. 

During  the  hearing  on  this  nomina- 
tion I  asked  the  Attorney  General: 

In  your  Judgment  Is  the  resignation  of 
Chief  justice  Warren  Irrevocable? 

This  question  was  pressed  by  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  but  the  Attorney  General 
declined  in  each  Instance  to  take  a  posi- 
tion because  "there  is  no  precedent  In 
law  that  we  have  found  on  that  issue," 
and  in  any  event,  the  question  Is  "Ir- 
relevant" and  "immaterial  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  hearing."  Contrariwise, 
while  there  may  be  no  Federal  cases  on 
this  subject,  there  Is  ample  authority  for 
the  position  that  the  retirement  is  rev- 
ocable. 

According  to  67  Corpus  Juris  Secxm- 
dum.  on  pfQcers,  Section  55(f).  at  pages 
228,229: 

A  resignation  to  take  effect  at  a  future  date 
may  be  withdrawn  tjefore  such  date,  even 
though  It  has  been  accepted,  and  even  against 
the  will  of  the  body  to  which  It  Is  tendered, 
and  which  has  accepted  It,  and  It  has  been 
held  that  a  resignation  which  Is  both  con- 
tingent and   prospective  may  be  withdrawn 


before  the  occurrence  of  the  specified  con- 
tingency, notwithstanding  a  purported  ac- 
ceptance. 

I  would  also  take  issue  with  the  Attor- 
ney General's  belief  that  the  question  is 
Irrelevant  and  immaterial  to  the  Senate's 
consideration  of  the  Fortas  nomination. 

Senator  Fonc  asked  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral: 

Now.  should  a  successor  not  be  conflrtned. 
and  there  Is  a  probability  that  a  successor 
may  not  be  confirmed  In  this  Instance,  could 
the  next  President  of  the  United  States,  s-ay 
President  Nixon,  act  upon  that  request  and 
appoint  a  successor,  and  If  he  does,  and  the 
Senate  does  confirm  the  successor,  but  the 
Chief  Justice  does  not  retire,  can  he  still 
legally  retain  the  office  of  Chief  Justice? 

The  Attorney  General  replied: 

There  are  so  many  Improbables  In  your 
hypothesis.  It  Is  very  difficult  for  me  to 
wrestle  w^lth  It.  I  won't  say  which  seems  the 
most  Improbable.  It  would  be  hard  to  meas- 
ure. 

However,  the  Attorney  General  noted 
that— 

A  vote  for  confirmation  will  remove  the 
possibility,  much  less  any  probability,  which 
is  hard  to  believe,  of  the  question  that  you 
(ear  ever  arising. 

Thus,  even  he  cannot  refrain  from  cit- 
ing the  threat  of  revocation  as  a  reason 
to  vote  for  conflrma'.ion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  other  propo- 
nents of  the  nomination  in  the  Senate 
have  openly  declared  that  Justice  War- 
ren will  revoke  his  retirement  in  the 
event  the  Fortas  nomination  is  not  con- 
firmed. For  instance,  as  early  as  June  28, 
1968,  an  article  by  Lyle  E>enniston  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  entitled 
"Mansfield  Warns  Foes  on  Court  Fight," 
quotes  Senator  Mansfield  as  saying: 

The  choice  before  the  Senate  Is  between 
Fortas  being  approved  or  Warren  staying  on. 

The  threat  has  been  asserted  by  tiie 
proponents  of  this  nomination  on  nu- 
merous occasions  and  I  do  not  believe 
they  would  do  so  without  knowing  where- 
of they  speak,  or  in  other  words,  without 
having  some  clue  as  to  the  Chief  Justice's 
motives  and  Intentions. 

Of  course,  the  Attorney  General  said 
in  reply  to  a  question  by  Senator  Fonc: 

I  think  It  Is  noteworthy  that  through  his- 
tory this  has  happened  as  to  the  Judiciary 
scores  of  times,  and  the  situation  that  you 
envision  has  never  happened  and  does  not 
seem  likely  to  happen. 

Yet  never  before  has  there  been  reason 
to  believe  that  a  retiring  Justice  did  not 
intend  to  act  In  good  faith.  Never  before 
has  it  been  publicly  speculated  that  a 
judge  was  willing  to  retire  at  the  end  of 
one  President's  term  in  order  to  prevent 
his  successor  from  being  named  by  the 
next  President,  in  this  event,  possibly  the 
Republican  nominee,  who  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice reportedly  dislikes  with  some  inten- 
sity. Never  before  has  the  threat  of  rev- 
ocation been  used  publicly  or  privately 
as  an  Instrument  to  pry  loose  a  nomina- 
tion. And  all  of  this  without  a  word  of 
denial  or  clarification  from  the  Chief 
Justice  for  a  period  of  3  months.  Even 
the  New  York  Times,  which  supports  the 
nomination,  as  early  as  June  30, 
termed  "unfortunate  calculated  vague- 
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ness  In  the  exchange  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chief  Justice  Warren." 

And  called  upon  the  President  to  ac- 
cept the  Warren  retirement  "without 
opening  up  an  escape  hatch  of  his  own." 

For  observed  the  Times : 

The  reasona  of  age  the  Chief  Justice  gave 
for  quitting  the  Bench  preclude  his  return  in 
any  event. 

But  such  clarification  has  not  been 
forthcoming.  We  would  all  like  to  believe, 
as  does  the  Attorney  General,  that  a  man 
means  what  he  says  and  says  what  he 
means.  Unfortunately,  this  cannot  be  as- 
sumed in  this  case  because  of  the  fore- 
going facts  and  circumstances. 

One  concluding  observation  on  this 
subject:  In  Marbtiry  against  Madison 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
explained  the  three  essential  steps  in  the 
appointment  process  to  be  the  nomi- 
nation by  the  President:  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate;  and  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  President,  of  which  the 
commission  is  merely  the  evidence.  The 
only  step  remaining  being  the  qualifica- 
tion of  the  nominee.  We  make  a  mockery 
of  this  process  if  we  acknowledge  the 
right  of  a  retiring  Justice  to  nullify  this 
process  at  any  point  prior  to  the  actual 
taking  of  the  oath  by  the   appointed 

SUCCGSSOIT. 

Thus  the  question  is:  Should  the  Sen- 
ate vote  on  a  nomination  under  the 
threat,  whether  implied  or  expressed,  of 
a  revocation  by  the  Chief  Justice.  Should 
the  Senate  by  this  precedent  allow  all 
retiring  Justices  in  the  future  to  use  this 
device  to  circumvent  the  appointment 
process  provided  by  the  Constitution,  by 
allowing  them  to  threaten  the  President 
and /or  the  Senate  with  revocation  If 
their  choice  of  a  successor  is  not  ap- 
pointed, or  if  a  person  not  of  their  liking 
is.  or  even  if  the  choice  of  a  successor 
should,  by  circumstances,  fall  to  a  Presi- 
dent other  than  the  one  Intended?  I 
think  not.  And  is  there  anyone  in  this 
Senate  who  believes  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  had  any  such  intention?  I 
believe  not. 

Appearing  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  Justice  Fortas  frequently 
alluded  to  the  separatlon-of -powers  prin- 
ciple in  declining  to  answer  questions 
concerning  his  opinions  rendered  in  cases 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  At  one  point 
Justice  Fortas  said : 

I  will  not  be  an  instrument  by  which  the 
separation  of  powers  in  our  Constitution  is 
called  Into  question. 

Ironically.  Justice  Fortas  by  his  own 
role  as  a  presidential  adviser  has  called 
into  question  the  principle  of  separation 
of  powers.  It  is  necessary  at  this  point  to 
recount  the  facts  developed  in  the  record 
of  the  hearing. 

The  New  York  Times  magazine  of 
June  4, 1967,  stated: 

It  doesn't  occur  to  him  (President  John- 
son) not  to  call  Fortas  just  becaxise  he's  on 
the  Supreme  Court.  Porta*  Is  also  drawn  Into 
nonjudicial  matters  by  friends  who  want 
Government  Jobs  and  know  he  still  carries 
weight  at  the  White  House. 

Periodically  word  leaks  out  about  Fortas' 
Involvement  In  such  matters  as  the  unsuc- 
cessful campaign  to  land  Bill  D.  Moyers  the 
Job  as.  Under  Secretary  of  State  and  his  ef- 
forts to  secure  a  Federal  judgeship  for  David 
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O.  Bress.  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Other  moonlighting  chores  are 
White  House  assignments — advising  the 
President  on  coping  with  steel  price  Increases 
and  helping  to  frame  measures  to  head  off 
transportation  strikes.  With  the  increasing 
Intensity  of  war  In  Vietnam,  Fortas  Is  also 
consulted  more  and  more  on  foreign  policy. 

The  July  8,  1968,  issue  of  Newsweek 
magazine  stated : 

More  mornings  than  not,  says  one  Intl- 
m^,  Fortas  wakes  up  to  a  phone  call  from 
the  President  and  a  pithy  reading  of  the 
"literary  gems"  from  the  eight  or  ten  morn- 
ing papers  Mr.  Johnson  peruses  regularly. 
And  few  Important  Presidential  problems  are 
settled  without  an  opinion  from  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas.  "My  guess,  "says  an  insider  well 
placed  to  make  one,  "Is  that  the  first  person 
the  President  consults  on  anything  Is  Abe 
Fortas." 

The  July  5,  1968.  issue  of  Time  mag- 
azine states: 

No  one  outside  knows  accurately  how  many 
times  Fortas  has  come  through  the  back 
door  of  the  White  House,  but  any  figure 
would  probably  be  too  low. 

***** 

It  probably  never  occurred  to  Johnson  that 
his  friend's  elevation  to  the  high  court  would 
make  him  any  less  a  Presidential  adviser.  And 
to  date,  it  has  not. 

Time  magazine  reported  in  that  same 
July  5  issue : 

One  achievement  for  which  Fortas  can 
claim  no  laurels  was  Johnson's  response  to 
last  summer's  Detroit  riot.  Fortas  wrote  the 
President's  message  ordering  Federal  troopc 
Into  the  city. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  speech,  blatantly 
political  and  overly  technical  at  a  time  that 
called  for  reassurance,  Johnson,  however, 
was  shocked  that  anyone  would  dare  criti- 
cize it.  "Why"  he  told  a  visitor,  "I  had  the 
best  constitutional  lawyer  In  the  United 
States  right  here,  and  he  wrote  that." 

Justice  Fortas  was  also  questioned 
concei-ning  an  article  by  New  York  Times 
reporter  Fred  Graham  which  stated  that 
the  Justice  had  called  a  Mr.  Lazarus  to 
admonish  him  about  a  speech  concern- 
ing the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Graham: 

Business  executives  at  the  meeting  said  at 
the  time  that  Mr.  Lazarus  had  quoted  Jus- 
tice Fortas  as  saying  that  "the  president 
was  upset," 

Following  Justice  Fortas'  appearance 
before  the  committee,  questions  were 
raised  concerning  an  article  appearing 
in  the  July  22,  1968,  issue  of  the  New 
Yorker  magazine  which  stated : 

Nonetheless,  (President)  Johnson  called 
him  (Richard  Goodwin)  back  to  the  White 
House  to  help  prepare  the  State  of  the  Union 
message  In  1966.  He  was  up  two  uays  straight 
working  on  it,  and  then  a  doctor  came  In 
and  gave  him  an  injection,  as  though  he 
were  a  machine,  so  he  could  stay  up  even 
longer. 

Then  Johnson  handed  the  speech  over  to 
Abe  Fortas  and  Clark  Clifford,  the  New 
Dealers  and  Fair  Dealers,  who  began  chop- 
ping it  up.  Goodwin  retired  to  his  hotel  room 
exhausted. 

Senator  Gordon  Allott  also  testified 
that  on  May  28,  1968,  during  the  con- 
sideration of  an  amendment  to  extend 
Secret  Service  protection  to  presidential 
and  vice-presidential  candidates,  Mr. 
Barr,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
said: 


I  have  been  on  the  phone  with  the  White 
House.  .  .  .  This  Is  the  amendment  they  want 
at  the  White  House.  It  nas  l>een  gone  over 
by  De  Vler  Plerson  and  Abe  Fortas;  they 
have  cleared  It,  and  they  can  live  with  It. 

The  foregoing  constitute  representa- 
tions by  various  persons  and  publica- 
tions as  to  Mr.  Fortas'  role  as  a  presi- 
dential advisor. 

I  do  not  believe  I  am  being  unfair  by 
characterizing  Mr.  Fortas'  answer  to 
these  asserted  activities  as  vague  and 
abstruse.  Certainly  the  Justice  cannot 
be  said  to  have  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  set  the  record  straight.  As 
stated  by  Justice  Fortas  himself: 

I  do  not  want  to  talk  about  specific  mat- 
ters on  which  I  have  been  consulted. 

Justice  Fortas  did  deny  specifically  the 
allegation  In  the  New  York  Times  story 
of  July  4,  that  he  had  recommended  Mr. 
Moyers  or  Mr.  Bress  for  appointments. 

As  to  his  role  as  an  adviser  to  the 
President,  Mr.  Fortas  testified; 

No.  2.  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
since  I  have  been  an  T^ssoclate  Justice,  has 
done  me  the  honor,  on  some  occasions,  of 
Indicating  that  he  thought  That  I  could  be 
of  help  to  htm  and  to  the  Nation  In  a  few 
critical  matters,  and  I  have,  on  occasion, 
been  asked  to  come  to  the  White  House  to 
participate  in  conferences  on  critical  mat- 
ters having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any 
legal  situation  or  with  anything  before  the 
Court  or  that  mlghfcome  before  the  Court. 

According  to  Mr.  Fortas,  he  advised  the 
President  "only  in  matters  that  are  very 
perplexing  and  that  are  of  critical  im- 
portance to  the  President,  where  he 
wants  some  additional  assistance." 

Did  he  advise  the  President  in  coping 
with  steel  price  Increases?  Mr.  Fortas 
replied : 

I  Just  cannot  place  It. 

Did  he  advise  the  President  during  the 
Detroit  riot?  Mr.  Fortas  acknowledged: 

I  was  one  of  those  people,  and  I  am  proud 
of  It  If  I  was  able  then  or  at  any  other  time 
to  be  of  the  slightest  service  to  the  President 
or  to  my  country. 

Did  he  write  the  President's  message 
ordering  Federal  troops  into  Detroit? 
Mr.  Fortas  answered: 

I  do  not  think  It  would  be  proper  to  go  into 
specifics,  but  I  can  say  to  you  that  I  did 
not  write  that  message.  I  did  see  It  before 
It  was  delivered.  But  I  did  not  WTlte  It. 

Did  he  approve  it? 

No,  sir;  the  President  does  not  ask  my 
approval. 

Then  why  was  it  shown  to  him  ? 

I  do  not  want  to  do  anything,  say  any- 
thing, go  Into  anything  that  Is  an  act  of 
violence  on  the  office  of  the  Presidency,  or 
that,  in  any  way,  may  operate  now  or  in  the 
future  to  hamper  any  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  discharge  of  his  terrible  burdens 
in  consulting  anybody  he  wants  to.  But  I 
may  say  to  you  in  this  specific  Instance  that 
the  President,  In  that  critical  and  desperate 
situation,  called  together  not  only  members 
of  his  Cabinet,  but  as  Is  his  custom,  as  Is 
well  known,  people  In  whom  he  has  trust, 
to  make  sure  that  when  he  reached  a  de- 
cision. It  was  reached  on  the  basis  of  taking 
into  account  all  possible  factors. 

Did     he     advise    the    President    on 
Vietneun? 
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Perhaps  I  can  say  there  have  be«n  atafes 
In  the  fantastically  difficult  decisions  about 
the  war  In  Vietnam  where  I  have  participated 
in  meetings  of  the  kind  that  I  described.  I 
say  that  because  It  has  been  published,  and 
It  Is  true. 

Did  he  call  Mr.  Lazarus  to  admonish 
him  for  a  critical  speech  to  a  group  of 
businessmen  about  the  coet  of  the  Viet- 
nam war? 

Tee.  but  Mr.  Lazarus  was  a  "personal 
friend". 

Did  he  help  write  the  state  of  the 
Union  address  In  1966?  Mr.  Portas  de- 
clined an  invitation  to  reappear  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  answer. 

Did  he  draft  or  approve  legislation  pro- 
viding Secret  Service  protection  to  presi- 
dential and  vice-presidential  candidates? 
Mr.  Portas  declined  to  reappear  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  answer. 

And  how  many  other  instances  have 
there  been  that  have  not  leaked  out  be- 
cause of  the  close  security  surrounding 
the  White  House?  We  must  wait  for  time 
and  iilstory  to  unlock  those  secrets. 
-  Perhaps  most  revealing  is  Justice 
Portas'  reply  to  the  following  query  by 
Senator  Ekvin: 

Now.  I  want  to  ask  one  question  I  think 
that  the  nominee  Is  at  liberty  to  answer 

The  New  York  Times  of  January  4.  19«7. 
carried  an  article  written  by  Fred  P  Graham 
entitled  "The  Many-Slded  Justice  Portas":  As 
I  understand  It,  Mr.  Graham  ta  a  reporter 
who  specializes  In  covering  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  Is  highly  respected  in  the  Journal- 
istic world. 

This  article  has  a  picture  of  President 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Justice  Portas  entitled  In 
part  as  follows : 

"  'Activist' — As  one  of  Johnson's  closest 
friends,  and  one  of  the  shrewdest  lawyers  In 
Washington.  Portas'  Instinct  for  making  the 
wheels  turn  did  not  vanish  when  be  donned 
the  robes" 

Now.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  any  comments 
you  make  on  that.  Of  course,  that  Is  a  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Graham,  and  not  by  you 

Mr.  Portas'  reply  is  Interesting  because 
he  did  not  choose  to  quarrel  with  Fred 
Graham's  description  of  his  role  since 
becoming  a  Justice  but  elected  instead  to 
defend  his  role  by  citing  a  list  of  in- 
stances in  which  past  Justices  have  re- 
portedly acted  as  advisers  to  Presidents, 
including  but  not  limited  to.  Justices 
Parker,  Roberts,  and  Jackson.  Without 
further  explanation  Justice  Portas  con- 
cluded : 

That  would  be  my  comment  to  what  you 
have  said. 

Apparently.  Mr.  Portas'  position  is  that 
while  he  has  been  a  Presidential  adviser 
while  serving  on  the  Court,  such  conduct 
Is  justified  by  historical  precedents.  To 
the  contrary,  there  has  never  been  a  time 
when  such  conduct  has  been  accepted. 
Perhaps  it  can  be  said  that  prior  to  the 
mid-1940's  It  was  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy. In  1946  and  1947  the  American 
Bar  Association  Journal  and  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  took  forthright 
stands  soundly  condemnln.:  the  use  of 
Judges  in  executive  capacities. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  note  that 
there  are  basically  two  situations  in 
which  judges  have  been  called  upon  to 
play  roles  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  The  first  is  where  the  judge 


Is  called  upon  to  accept  a  public  position 
such  as  head  of  a  Presidential  commis- 
sion. Here  his  role  is  known  to  the  pub- 
lic. They  know  th:  scope  of  his  duties 
and  obligations.  His  actions  are  a  matter 
of  public  record  and  subject  to  public 
scrutiny.  If  the  Justice  acts  upon  a  mat- 
ter that  subsequently  comes  before  the 
Court,  the  litigants  are  apprised  of  this 
by  the  public  record  and  may  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  request 
the  Justice  to  excuse  himself.  The  Justice 
himself,  knowing  his  involvement  in  a 
case  before  Court  is  a  matter  of  public 
record,  will  feel  more  compelled  to  with- 
draw from  its  consideration  without  be- 
ing formally  requested  to  do  so.  As  a 
matter  known  to  the  public,  his  Involve- 
ment will  not  as  readily  give  rise  to  pub- 
lic suspicion  of  wrongdoing.  Yet,  as  we 
shall  see,  even  this  use  of  judges  by  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  was  so 
soundly  condemned  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal  and  a  report  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  mid- 
1940's,  that  there  was  an  abrupt  halt  to 
the  practice  and  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  Warren  Commission,  no  sit- 
ting Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  called  upon  to  play  such  a  role  since 
that  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
some  instances  in  our  history  when  Jus- 
tices nave  reportedly  acted  as  confiden- 
tial advisers  to  the  President.  Here  the 
judge's  role  is  not  known  to  the  public. 
The  nature  and  scope  of  his  activities  are 
kept  secret  and  are  not,  therefore,  sub- 
ject to  public  scrutiny.  Litigants  in  cases 
before  the  Court  have  no  way  of  knowing 
of  a  Judge's  involvement  or  how  his  judg- 
ment in  the  matter  may  have  been  prej- 
udiced. For  instance,  a  litigant  chal- 
lenging the  constitutionality  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  might  not  realize 
that  one  of  the  Justices  had  acted  as  an 
adviser  to  a  President  on  that  matter. 
And  when  acts  hidden  from  public  view 
are  made  known,  suspicion  of  wrongdoing 
may  be  the  natural  consequence,  damag- 
ing pubhc  confidence  in  the  Court.  Thus, 
this  category  of  judicial  participation  in 
executive  affairs,  into  which  Justice  Por- 
tas' conduct  falls,  has  never  been  de- 
fended or  approved  by  anyone.  >sccept 
perhaps  those  who  were  defending  their 
own  misconduct. 

As  I  have  already  stated  the  use  of 
Pederal  judges  in  any  executive  capacity 
was  condemned  in  an  editorial  in  the 
December  1946  issue  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal,  wherein  it  stated: 

The  problem  before  the  association's  com- 
mittee goes  deeper  than  the  impairment  of 
the  work  of  the  Court  by  the  absence  of  Its 
members,  at  a  time  when  some  of  Its  mem- 
bers from  time  to  time  disqualify  them- 
selves liecause  of  their  previous  connection 
with  Government  litigation.  The  deeper 
question  Is  of  the  Independence  and  aloof- 
a«88  of  the  Court  as  a  separate  branch  of  the 
"Government  and  the  freedom  of  Its  mem- 
bers  from   Executive   Influence. 

The  recurrence  of  conditions  such  as  these 
does  Incalculable  harm  to  the  confidence  of 
the  profession  and  the  public  In  the  Im- 
partiality and  Independence  of  the  Court, 
and  also  Is  repugnant  to  the  fundamentals 
of  our  form  of  government.  As  President 
Truman  said  on  November  U :  '"Our  Govern- 
ment Is  founded  upon  the  constitutional 
principle  that  the  three  branches  of  the  Gov- 


ernment are  Independent  of  each  other  Un- 
der this  principle  our  country  has  prospered 
and  grown  great. " 

So  forthright  a  declaration  can  be  made 
effective  only  through  insistence  upon  the 
highest  standards  of  experience,  Judicial  tem- 
perament, and  proved  courage,  for  all  ap- 
pointments to  Judicial  office,  and  then  a 
faithful  observance  of  the  reaUty  of  Inde- 
pendence and  separation  from  politics  and 
policymaking,  on  the  part  of  each  the  ex- 
ecutive and  the  members  of  the  Court 

In  1947,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  executive  report  No.  7  issued 
an  unqualified  condemnation  of  the  prac- 
tice of  judges  participating  in  the  affairs 
of  the  executive  branch  as  stated  by  tlie 
following  language : 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
United  States  Senate  declares  that  the  prac- 
tice of  using  Pederal  Judges  for  nonjudicial 
activities  Is  undesirable.  The  practice  holds 
great  danger  of  working  a  diminution  of  the 
prestige  of  the  Judiciary.  It  Is  a  determent 
to  the  proper  functioning  of  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  Government. 

The  report  noted  that  according  to 
Warren:  The  Supreme  Court  in  the 
United  States  History."  such  men  as  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  and  Pinckney  had  ^aid 
that  the  use  of  judges  in  such  nonjudicial 
activities  made  the  Court  an  annex  of 
a  political  party  and  an  auxillar>-  to 
the  executive.  Such  use  of  judges  was 
characterized  as  unwise  and  degrading. 
The  following  language  of  the  com- 
mittee report  is  of  special  Interest  wiien 
considered  In  light  of  the  questions  raised 
in  regard  to  this  nomination : 

On  this  occasion  your  committee  has  been 
requested  to  go  beyond  the  simple  repor:  en 
these  nominations  and  to  offer  some  com- 
mentary on  the  propriety  of  employing  court 
Justices  In  executive  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  growing  practice  of  drafting  Judges  to 
flU  executive  posts  Is  a  matter  of  serious 
concern.  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
t>een  used  In  this  manner  as  In  the  case 
of  Justice  Roberts  in  the  Pearl  Harbor  In- 
quiry and  Justice  Jackson  In  the  Nuremberg 
trials.  In  like  manner  Pederal  circuit  Judges. 
district  judges,  and  Justices  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  have  been  called  upon  to  perform 
executive  and  other  nonjudicial  functions. 

Sometimes  the  assignment  results  In  the 
permanent  withdrawal  of  the  Judge  from 
the  Nation's  Judiciary.  At  other  times  :ne 
Judge  Is  merely  "borrowed."  for  temporary 
executive  duty  and  then  Is  returned  to  the 
bench.  On  still  other  occasions  the  Judge 
leaves  one  Judicial  i>ost  to  engage  in  execu- 
tive activities  and  Is  subsequently  appointed 
to  another  Judgeship  often  higher  In  r.ink 
than  the  one  previously  held. 

Seriously  disturbed  by  the  growing  :re- 
quency  of  this  practice,  and  deeply  con- 
cerned about  Its  effect  on  the  Nation's  Ju- 
diciary, the  committee  requested  this  re- 
port on  the  subject. 

•  •  •  •  * 

When  the  architects  of  the  Constitution 
embodied  In  It  the  principle  of  the  separation 
of  powers — legislative,  executive.  Judicial— 
they  wisely  gave  to  each  the  power  to  resist 
encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  others. 
Strongest  of  these  powers  in  the  case  of  the 
judiciary  Is  independence  of  the  Judges  mam- 
uklned  by  security  In  tenure  of  office,  by  fixed 
salaries,  and  by  clear  delineation  of  jurisdic- 
tion. "The  Judiciary."  wrote  Hamilton,  "is 
In  conUnual  Jeopardy  of  being  overpowered, 
awed  or  Influenced  by  Its  coordinate 
branches." 
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U  is  well  settled  that  judges  of  constitu- 
tional courts  cannot  be  compelled  to  per- 
form nonjudicial  functions  or  duUes. 
Whether  they  may  do  so  volunUrlly  at  the 
behest  of  the  Chief  Executive  Is  another 
matter.  Elements  other  than  statutory  are 
present  Public  opinion  Is  a  compelling  factor. 
It  Is  difficult  for  a  Judge  to  refuse  the  Execu- 
tive when  the  request  Is  placed  on  the  plane 
of  patrlotUm  In  time  of  war.  Even  without 
the  compelling  argument  of  war  a  Judge  Is 
embarrassed  in  refusing  an  appointment 
when  urged  to  serve  on  the  grounds  of  In- 
dispenslblUty,  even  though  the  doctrine  of 
the  indlspenslble  man  has  no  real  place  In 
American  public  life. 

Personal  motives  may  easily  Join  with  the 
urgent  call  to  duty  In  exerting  strong  pres- 
sure on  the  Judge  to  accept  nonjudicial  ap- 
pointments. Ambition  Is  a  wholesome  human 
trait  and  Judges  are  human.  If  It  becomes 
common  to  expect  executive  appointments, 
judges  may  slip  Into  the  frame  of  mind 
which  seeks  promotional  opportunity  at  the 
hand  of  the  Executive  and  the  quality  of 
the  Judicial  character  may  be  impaired.  This 
could  take  on  an  ugly  political  tinge  If 
Judges  came  to  see  In  the  Executive  appoint- 
ment a  chance  to  advance  themselves  politi- 
cally or  a  chance  to  aid  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive politically. 

Thus,  while  Judges  may  not  be  compelled 
to  accept  executive  posts,  their  freedom  of 
voluntary  choice  Is  readily  suscepUble  to 
strong  public  and  personal  forces.  The  Judge 
Is  placed  In  a  worse  position  than  that  of 
mere  embarrassment:  except  In  rare  cases  he 
has  little  freedom  to  choose  It  Is  not  con- 
ducive to  an  Independent  Judiciary  or  In 
keeping  with  public  respect  for  the  impartial 
dispensation  of  justice  to  place  Judges  In  a 
position  where  they  may  feel  the  pressure  or 
influence  of  the  executive  branch. 

In  the  realm  of  Judicial  ethics,  one  of  the 
great  figures  In  Anglo-American  law.  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  when  he  became  in  1660  the 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  laid  down  the 
precept  "to  be  continually  had  In  remem- 
brance" that  "I  be  wholly  Intent  upon  the 
business  I  am  about,  remitting  all  other  cares 
and  thoughts  as  unseasonable,  and  interrup- 
tions." 

It  was  on  this  ground  that  Justice  Harlan 
P.  Stone  declined  to  consider  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
September,  1946.  In  a  letter  to  Senator 
Arthur  H  Vandenberg,  Jtistlce  Stone  ob- 
served that  "the  duties  of  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  are  diffi- 
cult and  exacting.  Their  adequate  perform- 
ance is  In  a  very  real  sense  a  'full-time  Job.' 
I  have  accepted  the  office,  and  acceptance 
carries  with  It  the  obligation  on  my  part  to 
give  whatever  time  and  energy  are  needful 
for  the  performance  of  Its  functions." 

Bar  associations  have  long  been  aware  of 
the  need  to  safeguard  the  independence  of 
the  Judiciary  and  to  preserve  Its  high  quality. 
The  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  admonish  a  Judge  not 
to  accept  "Inconsistent  duties"  (canon  24); 
that  "his  conduct  should  be  above  reproach" 
(canon  34);  and  that  he  may  not  practice 
law.  although  he  may  "act  as  arbitrator  or 
lecturer  upon  or  instruct  In  law.  or  write 
upon  the  subject,  and  accept  compensation 
therefor"  but  only  so  long  as  "such  course 
does  not  Interfere  with  the  due  performance 
of  his  Judicial  duties"   (canon  31). 

Upon  another  occasion  the  American  Bar 
Association's  committee  on  professional 
ethics  and  grievances  was  asked  to  rule 
whether  a  Judge  might  also  properly  hold  an 
office  in  another  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment— such  as  the  executive.  The  committee 
held  that  this  was  clearly  Improper,  since  It 
"might  easUy  Involve  conflicting  obliga- 
tions." 

It  was  on  this  ground  that  Justice  Stone 
declined  a  second  opportunity  to  serve  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  It  was 


proposed  to  make  him  the  decisive  arbiter  of 
a  five-man  United  States  Ballot  Commission 
set  up  to  handle  the  problem  of  soldier 
voting  during  the  late  war.  In  response  to  a 
request  for  his  views,  the  Justice  wrote: 

"  .  .  I  regard  the  performance  of  such  a 
function  as  Incompatible  with  obligations 
which  I  assumed  with  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice,  and  as  likely  to  Impair  my  useful- 
ness In  that  office. 

"It  Is  enough  to  say,  without  more,  which 
might  be  said,  that  action  taken  by  the  Chief 
Justice  In  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  proposed  legislation  might  be- 
come subject  to  review  in  the  Court  over 
which  he  presides  and  that  it  might  have 
poUtlcal  implications  and  political  conse- 
quences which  should  be  wholly  disasso- 
ciated from  the  duties  of  the  Judicial  office."" 
In  light  of  the  above  canons,  the  com- 
mittee on  professional  ethics  and  grievances 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  was  asked 
to  rule  whether  It  was  proper  for  a  Judge  to 
conduct,  for  a  newspaper,  a  column  of  com- 
ment, on  current  news  items  apd  matters  of 
general  interest.  The  committee  held  that, 
while  such  conduct  Involved  no  wrongdoing. 
It  was  not  In  accordance  with  canon  24  that 
a  Judge  should  not  accept  "Inconsistent 
duties.""  and  that  such  activity  might  lead, 
or  be  thought  by  the  public  to  lead,  "to  Im- 
pairment of  Judicial  efficiency." 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  since  canon 
34  requires  Judicial  conduct  to  be  "above 
reproach,""  any  activity  which  may  be  viewed 
with  disfavor  by  many  people  as  not  con- 
sistent with  Judicial  obligations  comes  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  canon.  In  the  same  vein, 
a  former  Judge  has  written  that  a  Judge 
"should  not  allow  other  affairs  ...  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  and  proper  perform- 
ance of  his  Judicial  duties  .  .  ."". 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a  Judge  is 
the  human  embodiment  of  an  office  dedicated 
to  impartial  Justice,  and  fair  dealing — an 
office  which  must  have  and  demand  the  high- 
est public  respect.  Many  forms  of  activity^ 
which  are  permissible  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  the  everyday  world  are  not  permissible  to 
the  bench.  A  Judge  who  embarks  upon  official 
nonjudicial  acUvlOea  In  another  branch  of 
the  government  lays  himself  open  to  the 
charge  that  he  Is  undertaking  "conflicting 
obligations"  or  "Inconsistent  duties"",  that  In 
spirit  he  is  violating  the  doctrine  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers;  and  that  In  discharging  his 
nonjudicial  duties  he  Is  neglecting  the  proper 
performance  of  the  Judicial  ones. 

Such  charges  or  beliefs,  even  if  entertained 
only  by  a  few.  may  readily  bring  the  bench 
into  reproach.  While  It  has  been  argued  that 
a  Judge  may  properly  act  in  two  separate  ca- 
pacities, one  Judicial  and  one  nonjudicial, 
this  Ignores  the  human  element  that  the 
same  man  Is  the  tangible  representative  of 
Intangible  offices.  He  cannot  be  divided  in 
fact  or  In  spirit  so  that  at  one  time  he  sits 
as  Judge  and  another  as  a  public  official  of  a 
nonjudicial  character.  The  deUchment  with 
wlhch  Judges  normally  surround  themselves, 
and  which  the  public  expects,  is  one  of  the 
safeguards  of  the  proper  administration  of 
Justice.  The  mantle  of  Judicial  probity  can- 
not and  should  not  be  worn  or  laid  aside  as 
convenience  suits.  Particularly  in  matte^  of 
Internal  concern,  to  step  from  the  Jilstlce 
seat  to  next  day  direct  patlclpaUon  in  con- 
troversial public  activities  "runs  counter  to 
accepted  ideas  of  propriety""  and  brings  Ju- 
dicial and  other  affairs  into  too  close  an 
association. 

The  high  standard  demanded  of  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  and  its  complete  attachment 
to  things  Judicial  should  not  be  subjected  to 
the  disintegrating  erosion  of  particular  ex- 
ceptions. The  business  of  Judges  Is  and 
should  remain  Judging.  The  great  respect 
with  which  courts  generally,  and  the  Federal 
Judiciary  especially,  are  regarded  has  been 
attained  through  an  unremitting  devotion 
to  the  highest  Ideals.  At  one  time  in  Anglo- 
American  hUtory.  judges  were  In  lowrepute 


because  of  their  Improper  conduct  both  on 
and  off  the  bench.  The  personal  touch  m 
Judicature  may  be  a  blighting  touch,  and 
even  slight  deviations  from  a  superior  norm 
of  behavior  may  destroy  the  respect  of  courts 
as  tribunals  of  impersonal  Justice.  In  the 
words  of  Judge  Bond: 

"Perhaps  it  Is  only  by  preserving  the  con- 
ception of  a  court  of  Justice  as  something 
larger  than  the  men  who  carry  It  on.  as 
something  which  transcends  them,  and  com- 
j)eU  their  reverence,  that  the  ground  gained 
through  the  centuries  and  left  to  us  of  the 
later  generations,  can  be  held  secure."" 

Where  there  are  no  legal  rules  of  conduct 
precisely  laid  down  In  statute  law,  and  where 
the  Judge  may  be  In  a  difficult  position  in 
declining  the  request  to  serve  In  an  executive 
post,  the  burden  of  discretion  falls  heavily 
upon  the  Chief  Executive.  He  must  exercise 
exceptional  care  in  making  appwintments  of 
this  kind. 

The  nominating  power  Is  far  reaching;  It 
has  significances  and  Implications  not  al- 
ways easy  to  see.  An  Executive  appointment 
praise-worthy  In  the  public  service  may  im- 
perceptibly work  greater  harm  to  the  Judici- 
ary. The  Executive  must  forbear  the  tempta- 
tions of  using  Judges  for  their  prestige.  He 
must  decline  to  use  public  opinion  against 
the  bench.  Judicial  eminence  is  the  great  in- 
tangible value  of  public  faith  In  justice;  and 
faith  m  public  Institutions  Is  the  very  foun- 
dation of  the  good  society. 

In  cases  where  Federal  Judges  accept  the 
responsibility  of  extra-judlclal  duties  or  func- 
tions In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, several  undesirable  results  may  fol- 
low: 

(1)  Reward  may  be  conferred  or  expected 
In  the  form  of  elevation  to  a  higher  Judicial 
post. 

(2)  The  Judicial  and  executive  functions 
may  be  Improperly  merged. 

(3)  The  absence  of  the  Judge  from  his  reg- 
ular duties  increase  the  work  load  of  the 
other  Judges  of  the  court.  If  any,  and  may 
result  in  an  impairment  of  Judicial  efficiency 
In  the  disposition  of  cases. 

(4)  Nonjudicial  activities  may  produce  dis- 
sension or  criticism  and  may  be  destructive 
of  the  prestige  and  respect  of  the  Pederal 
Judiciary. 

(5)  A  Judge,  upon  resumption  of  his  regu- 
lar duties,  may  be  called  upon  to  Justify  or 
defend  his  activities  under  an  Executive  com- 
mission. 


In  view  of  the  facts  established,  the 
conclusion  is  inescapable  that  Justice 
Fortas  has  engaged  in  those  activities 
condemned  in  the  foregoing  editorial  in 
the  American  Bar  Association  Journal 
and  the  report  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee. 

In  determining  whether  Justice  Portas' 
conduct  has  been  consistent  with  the 
Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  it  would  be  well  to 
cite  here  a  few  of  those  canons  which 
seem  to  apply  to  the  facts  developed  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee's  hearings  on 
this  nomination. 

Canon  4 — Avoidance  of  Impropriety:  A 
Judge"s  official  conduct  should  be  free  from 
Impropriety  and  the  appearance  of  impro- 
priety: he  should  avoid  Infractions  of  law. 
and  hiB  personal  behavior,  not  only  upon 
the  Bench  and  In  the  performance  of  Judi- 
cial duties,  but  also  in  hU  everyday  life 
should  be  beyond  reproach. 

Canon  24 — Inconsistent  Obligations:  A 
Judge  should  not  accept  Inconsistent  duties; 
nor  Incur  obligations,  pecuniary  or  other- 
wise, which  will  m  any  way  Interfere  or  ap- 
pear to  Interfere  with  his  devotion  to  the 
expeditious  and  proper  administration  of  his 
official  functions. 

Canon  28 — Partisan  Politics :  While  entitled 
to  entertain  his  personal  views  of  political 
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quesUoiu.  and  while  not  required  to  sur- 
render hl»  rights  or  opinions  a»  a  citizen.  It 
is  inevitable  that  suspicion  of  being  warped 
by  political  bias  will  attach  to  a  Judge  who 
becomes  the  active  promoter  ot  the  lnt«re«U 
of  one  political  party  as  against  another.  .  .  . 
Canon  32— OUU  and  Favors:  A  Judge 
should  not  accept  any  presents  or  favors 
from  litigants,  or  from  lawyers  practicing 
before  him  or  from  others  whose  Interesu 
are  likely  to  be  submitted  to  him  for  Judg- 
ment. 

It  was  testified  during  the  hearing 
by  Mr.  B.  J.  Tannery,  dean  of  the  Law 
School  of  American  University,  that 
Justice  Portas  was  paid  the  sum  of 
$15,000  for  delivering  nine  lectures  this 
past  summer  at  the  American  University 
School  of  Law.  Dean  Tennery  testified 
that  the  money  used  to  pay  Justice 
Fortas  this  fee  was  donated  to  the  Amer- 
ican University  School  of  Law  through 
the  fundraising  efforts  of  a  former  law 
partner  of  Justice  Portas.  Dean  Tennery 
furnished  the  names  of  the  five  con- 
tributors and  each  Is  a  wealthy  person 
with  wide-ranging  connections  in  the 
oommunity  of  big  business.  There  is 
every  chance  that  litigation  involving 
any  one  of  these  contributors,  or  corpo- 
rations with  which  each  Is  intimately 
connected,  could  come  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  for 
decision. 
This  situation  certainly  does  not  com- 
/  port  with  the  standards  of  judicial  con- 
duct embodied  in  the  Canons  of  Judicial 
Ethics. 

In  passing  judgment  upon  Justice 
Portas'  conduct  in  regard  to  this  and 
other  matters  the  Senate  should  be 
mindful  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics,  as  well 
as  the  formal  and  informal  opinions  of 
the  Committee  on  Professional  Ethics 
and  Grievances.  Perhaps  these  canons, 
and  their  interpretation,  are  best  summed 
up  by  the  following  language  from  for- 
mal opinion  No.  193 : 

The  Judicial  office  is  one  of  great  power. 
The  action  of  a  court  may  vitally  afTect  the 
life,  the  Ut)erty.  the  property,  and  the  "hap- 
piness of  any  person  subject  to  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion. The  judicial  power  should  be  used  only 
as  an  Instrument  to  accomplish  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  It  should  never  be 
used  or  seem  to  be  used  to  advance  either 
the  private  or  political  welfare  of  the  person 
holding  the  judicial  office.  The  acts  of  the 
Judge  should  be  free  from  partiality,  bias,  or 
prejudice,  and  should  never  be  actuated  by 
any  selflsb  motive.  Moreover,  the  judge 
should  give  to  the  performance  of  his  judi- 
cial service  his  Intellectual  powers  and  at- 
tainments fully  and  unstlntlngly.  His  labors 
should  not  be  Interfered  with  by  outside  dis- 
tractions. His  work  should  be  carried  on  and 
his  judgment  rendered  In  a  sound  judicial 
atmoaphere.  untainted  by  the  currents  en- 
gendered by  political  controversy,  ambition, 
and  contest.  Finally  the  judge  should  so  per- 
form the  duties  of  his  office  as  to  command 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  In 
his  competency.  Integrity,  and  ImparUallty. 

On  Monday  of  last  week  Senator  Grif- 
fin inserted  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord Mr.  Fortas'  listing  in  the  1965-66 
edition  of  "Who's  Who  in  the  South  and 
Southwest,"  wherein  Mr.  Fortas  listed 
himself  as  'now.  Presidential  adviser, 
Washington  "  and  his  "Office:  care  the 
White  House.  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Washington." 

On  its  face,  the  listing  raises  serious 


questions.  At  the  time  Mr.  ForUs  had  no 
official  position  at  the  White  House. 

In  1965,  testifying  at  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  hearings  on  his  nomination 
as  an  Associate  Justice,  Mr.  Fortas  said 
that: 

My  relationship  with  the  President  has 
been  exaggerated  out  of  all  connection  with 
reality. 

It  is  passing  strange  the  biography 
submitted  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  approved  by  Mr.  Forus  conUin  any 
reference  to  his  being  a  "Presidential 
adviser,"  nor  did  it  list  his  office  as  being 
"the  White  House.  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue." 

We  cannot  know  why  Mr.  ForUs  listed 
himself  as  a  Presidential  adviser  o-  his 
address  as  the  White  House,  o:  course, 
a  client  or  prospective  client  who  needed 
influence  with  the  Executive  could  hard- 
ly fail  to  be  duly  impressed. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  that  in  formal 
opinion  249— December  19,  1942— the 
American  Bar  Association's  Committee 
on  Professional  Ethics  had  this  to  say: 

We  are  asked  to  cieflne  the  word  ad- 
dresses" appearing  In  the  second  paragraph 
of  Canon  27,  the  relevant  porUon  of  which 
reads: 

•  Publication  In  reputable  law  lists  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  standards  of  con- 
duct imposed  by  these  canoru  of  brief  bio- 
graphical and  Informative  data  Is  permissi- 
ble. Such  data  must  not  be  misleading  and 
may  include  only  a  statement  of  the  lawyers 
name  and  the  names  of  his  professional  as- 
sociates: addresses,  telephone  numbers,  cable 
addresses:  branches  of  the  profession  prac- 
ticed; date  ,ind  place  of  birth  and  admission 
to  the  bar:    .  . 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  an  address  (other 
than  a  cable  address)  within  the  intend- 
ment of  the  canon  Is  that  of  the  lawyers 
office  or  of  his  residence.  Neither  address 
should  be  misleading.  If.  for  example,  an 
office  address  Is  given.  It  must  be  that  of  a 
bona  fide  office.  The  residence  address.  If 
given,  should  be  Identified  as  such  If  the 
city  or  other  place  of  residence  Is  not  the 
same  as  that  In  which  the  law  office  Is  lo- 
cated. 

What  constitutes  a  bona  fide  office  will 
depend  upon  particular  facts  and  circum- 
stances. Whether  the  lawyer  has  a  lease  of 
the  office,  a  telephone  there,  his  name  on  the 
building  directory  or  office  door,  and  wheth- 
er there  Is  some  one  in  the  office  to  trans- 
act his  business  are  elements  which  may  be 
helpful  m  the  determination  of  such  a  ques- 
tion— but  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  sole  or 
absolute  test. 

In  regard  to  the  testimony  concern- 
ing American  University  I  would  like  to 
note  the  following  language  from  the 
ABA'S  Standing  Committee  on  Profes- 
sional Ethics,  informal  opinion  No.  390. 
November  22,   1966,  wherein  it  states: 

Our  Committee  has  recently  had  occasion 
to  consider  the  question  of  a  Judge  solicit- 
ing for  contributions  from  large  foundations 
to  establish  a  fine  arts  building  as  a  facility 
complementary  to  the  public  library  where 
the  judge  had  been  a  member  of  the  Literary 
Board  of  the  library  for  nearly  30  years  In  his 
home  city.    . 

In  our  Informal  opinion  No.  C-327.  the 
Committee  held  that  while  Canon  25  referred 
specifically  "only  to  solicitation  for  'chart- 
table'  enterprises,  the  basic  object  of  the 
Canon  Is  to  eliminate  the  use  or  appearance 
of  use  of  the  pwwer  and  prestige  of  the  Judi- 
cial office  to  persuade  others  to  contribute: 
and  that  It  would  apply  equally  to  solicita- 
tions for  funds  for  the  eetabUshment  of  an 


art  museum  or  for  educational  purpo&ee, 
or  other  matters  of  this  sort."  The  Commit- 
tee expressed  itself  as  sympathetic  with  the 
purpose  and  object  of  the  solicitations  in 
that  Instance,  but  felt  It  would  be  unwise 
to  make  an  exception  to  what  Is  considered 
the   basic  objective  of  the  Canon. 

I  note  in  your  letter  you  recognize  that 
It  would  be  Improper  for  a  Judge  to  solicit  a 
lawyer  for  any  of  the  purposes  Indicated  in 
your  letter,  or  any  person  or  Institution  that 
Is  reasonably  likely  to  have  litigation  before 
the  Court,  'such  as  railroads,  financial  insti- 
tutions, manufacturers  and  the  like."  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  statement  of  'hose 
you  would  exclude  tends  to  highlight  the 
problem.  You  would,  of  course,  exclude  of- 
ficials of  business  Institutions:  but  how  can 
It  be  ascertained  that  any  particular  person 
or  institution  is  not  likely  to  have  litiga- 
tion or  be  interested  In  litigation  which  is 
pending  or  may  arise  in  your  court.  What  Is 
possibly  more  important,  how  would  the  pub- 
lic know  who  was  or  might  be  Involved  in 
litigation?  Furthermore,  does  not  the  Canon 
envisage  (properly)  that  there  Is  prestige 
attached  to  the  position  of  a  Judge  and  thai 
such  prestige  should  not  be  used  or  seen  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  others 
to  contribute? 

There  are  other  opinions  which  for- 
bid a  judge  from  accepting  directly  or  in- 
directly, loans  or  gifts  or  fees  from  law- 
yers or  potential  litigants.  There  are 
many  opinions  to  the  efifect  that  a 
judge's  relationship  with  a  former  law 
firm  should  be  above  even  the  appear- 
ance of  Impropriety.  There  are  other 
opinions  that  limit  the  role  a  judge's 
wife  should  play  in  political  matters 
lest  her  actions  arouse  suspicion. 

These  opinions  and  others,  considered 
together  and  applied  to  the  factual 
situation  in  this  case  leads  me  to  believe 
that  Justice  Fortas'  conduct  falls  short 
of  these  standards.  What  weight  should 
be  given  to  these  matters  is,  of  cour.<;e. 
a  matter  for  each  Senator  to  decide  for 
himself. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  performance  of  the 
nominee  as  an  Associate  Justice  war- 
rants his  elevation  to  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  An  exam- 
ination and  analysis  of  his  opinions  and 
decisions  as  an  Associate  Justice,  and 
his  public  writings  and  statements, 
clearly  demonstrate  that  his  judicial 
philosophy  disqualifies  him  for  this  high 
office.  Unfortunately,  it  is  apparent  from 
the  nominee's  performance  as  Associate 
Justice  that  he  has  joined  ranks  with 
those  Judicial  activists  who  have  become 
so  overzealous  in  their  obsession  with  the 
rights  of  the  lawless  that  they  com- 
pletely disregard  the  rights  of  society: 
judges  who  have  turned  the  temple  of 
justice  into  a  criminal  sanctuary;  judges 
more  concerned  with  theories  of  sociol- 
ogy than  sound  principles  of  law;  judges 
more  concerned  with  articulating  some 
novel  legal  concept,  or  coining  a  clever 
phrase,  than  in  seeing  Justice  done: 
Judges  who  call  to  mind  Milton's  accusa- 
tion: 

License  they  mean  when  they  cry  liberty 

Understandably,  I  share  the  concern  of 
many  Americans  that  our  Judicial  sys- 
tem is  being  threatened  by  the  actions  of 
Judges  who  have  forgotten  that  they  are 
appointed,  not  anointed;  who,  regardless 
of  their  good  Intentions,  seem  to  have 
become  so  Intoxicated  with  power  that 
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they  are  Incapable  of  exercising  the  Ju- 
dicial restraint  which  should  be  expected 
of  them.  Their  actions  call  up  the  words 
of  Daniel  Webster: 

Good  Intentions  will  always  be  pleaded  for 
every  assumption  of  power.  It  Is  hardly  too 
strong  to  say  that  the  Constitution  was 
made  to  guard  the  people  against  the  dan- 
gers of  good  Intentions.  There  are  men  In  all 
ages  who  mean  to  govern  well,  but  they 
mean  to  govern.  They  promise  to  be  good 
masters,  but  they  mean  to  be  masters. 

This  nomination  cannot  be  considered 
in  a  void.  It  must  be  considered  in  light 
of  the  turbulent  times  in  which  we  live. 
Millions  of  concerned,  patriotic,  sincere 
Americans  are  disturbed  over  the  erosion 
of  morality,  public  and  private;  they  are 
troubled  that  the  moral  and  ethical 
standards  which  have  held  us  together 
as  a  civilized  society  are  under  Incessant 
attack;  they  are  disturbed  that  the  age- 
old  and  time-honored  institution  of 
private  property  is  belittled:  and  they 
are  concerned  most  of  all  that  a  permis- 
sive society  is  allowing  criminals  to  as- 
sault the  person  and  property  of  the 
citizen. 

At  a  time  when  the  American  people 
are  frightened  and  concerned  about  the 
rising  tide  of  crime,  Mr.  Justice  Portas 
joins  in  decisions  which  further  expand 
the  rights  of  criminal  suspects  and  in- 
hibits the  power  of  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers to  deal  with  the  problem  of  crime. 
At  a  time  when  the  citizens  of  America 
are  perturbed  and  distressed  at  the  open 
and  blatant  sale  of  obscene  and  F>orno- 
piaphic  materials  to  people,  including 
children,  Mr.  Justice  Portsis  joins  in  de- 
cisions reversing  the  convictions  of  smut 
peddlers,  which  results  in  local  and  State 
law-enforcement  officers  being  placed  in 
a  legal  straitjacket.  and  the  smut  ped- 
dlers being  emboldened  to  take  an  atti- 
tude of  "anything  goes."  At  a  time  when 
the  American  people  feel  acutely  men- 
aced by  external  Communist  aggression 
and  internal  Communist  subversion.  Jus- 
tice Fortas  Joins  In  a  decision  which  holds 
that  a  Communist  is  entitled  to  employ- 
ment at  a  defense  facility.  At  a  time 
when  the  public  is  appalled  by  the  dis- 
integration of  private  and  public  morals. 
Justice  Fortas  Joins  In  an  opinion  of  an- 
other Justice  holding  that  alien  homo- 
sexuals are  not  excludable  from  the 
United  States  under  the  immigration 
law.  And,  at  a  time  when  the  American 
people  are  distressed  'hat  the  rights  of 
private  ownership  of  property  are  being 
increasingly  challenged,  Mr.  Justice  For- 
tas joins  in  a  decision  that  an  owner  of 
private  property  carmot  invoke  the  tres- 
pass laws  to  eject  hostile  pickets  from 
his  property. 

In  summation,  the  main  thrust  of 
Justice  Fortas'  philosophy  as  expressed 
in  his  opinions  is  to  tear  down  those 
ideas,  ideals,  and  institutions  that  have 
made  this  country  great;  those  stand- 
ards of  private  and  public  conduct  that 
have  sustained  our  people  in  peace  and 
war. 

These  are  times  that  call  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  who  can  command  the  trust  and 
respect  of  the  American  people,  not  a 
man  whose  public  record  has  been  called 
into  question  and  whose  nomination  Is 
already  embroiled  in  bitter  controversy. 


It  is  eminently  proper  that  the  Senate 
carefully  consider  the  decisions  in  which 
Justice  Fortas  has  participated  as  an  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
along  with  his  public  statements  and 
writings.  During  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
this  nomination  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  placed  into 
the  record  numerous  opinions  and  de- 
cisions of  the  Supeme  Court  participated 
in  by  the  nominee.  In  my  opinion,  Sen- 
ator Ervin  made  some  very  cogent  and 
perceptive  remarks  about  the  meaning 
of  these  decisions  and  opinions.  After 
Senator  Ervin  had  thoroughly  discussed 
some  of  these  cases,  he  was  congratulated 
by  one  of  the  strongest  proponents  of 
this  nomination,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan.  The  following  col- 
loquy occurred  between  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  the  nominee: 

Senator  Hart.  •  •  •  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  reviewed  a  good  many  of 
these  cases,  and  I  would  like  for  the  record 
to  Indicate  that  I  think  that  that  is  both 
appropriate  and  proper.  I  think  your  de- 
clining to  attempt  to  amend  an  opinion  here 
is  also  appropriate — but  thai  the  Committee 
present  to  the  Senate  In  this  record  as  con- 
tained In  those  opinions  the  fiflectlon  of 
your  philosophy  is  right.  1  think  we  can 
thank  Senator  Ervin  for  doing  It. 

Justice  Fortas.  Senator,  may  I  say  that  I 
agree  with  what  you  have  said. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  the 
judicial  philosophy  of  the  nominee  as 
embodied  in  his  decisions  and  opinions, 
and  public  writings  and  statements, 
should  not  be  considered  by  the  Senate 
in  determining  whether  to  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination.  These  people 
maintain  that  the  only  matters  which 
should  be  considered  by  the  Senate  are 
his  professional  qualifications.  They 
would  restrict  the  inquiry  of  the  Senate 
to  such  questions  as  "Would  the  nominee 
be  a  competent  Chief  Justice?"  and 
"Does  the  nominee  possess  sufficient  legal 
skill  and  knowledge  to  serve  as  Chief 
Justice?" 

This  narrow  and  restrictive  view  of  the 
function  of  the  Senate  in  giving  its  ad- 
vice and  consent  finds  no  support  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  the 
precedents  of  the  Senate.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  last  nominee  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  whose  nomination  the  Sen- 
ate refused  to  confirm.  Judge  John  J. 
Parker,  possessed  outstanding  profes- 
sional qualifications.  His  nomination  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate  solely  on  the  basis 
of  his  judicial  philosophy. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  on 
the  pending  nomination,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  referred 
to  a  statement  made  by  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  while  his  nomination  to  be 
an  Associate  Justice  was  pending.  I  would 
like  to  briefiy  quote  from  the  transcript 
of  the  hearings  on  this  point: 

Senator  Hart.  To  make  an  observation 
which  really  does  not  ease  our  problem,  but 
refers  us  back  to  another  chapter  of  the 
same  story,  and  I  think  adds  balance,  per- 
haps, to  the  discussion — this  committee 
many  years  ago  had  before  it  Felix  Frank- 
furter. At  that  time.  Dr.  Frankfurter  was  not 
a  member  of  the  Court,  but  was  a  public  fig- 
ure, had  written  many  papers,  some  books. 
If  I  may.  Senator.  I  would  like  to  read  a  part 


of  Dr  Frankfurter's  reply  when  this  same 
dilemma  was  presented  to  the  committee, 
and  to  him. 
Included  In  his  answer  was  this  comment: 
"While  I  believe  that  a  nominees  record 
should  be  thoroughly  scrutinized  by  ihis 
committee.  I  hope  you  wUl  not  think  It  pre- 
sumptuous on  my  part  to  suggest  that 
neither  such  examination  nor  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Supreme  Court  will  be  helped  by 
the  personal  participation  of  the  nominee 
himself.  My  attitude  and  outlook  on  relevant 
matters  have  been  fully  expressed  over  :4 
period  of  years  and  are  easily  accessible.  I 
should  think  it  not  only  bad  taste,  but  in- 
consistent with  the  duties  of  the  office  for 
which  I  have  been  nominated  for  me  to  at- 
tempt to  supplement  my  past  record  by  pres- 
ent declarations." 

And  that  was  spoken  by  a  man  who  was 
not  even  on  the  Court.  And  while  there  was 
a  record  of  his  attitude  on  public  questions. 
it  was  not  a  record  so  precise  as  the  nominee's 
record;  namely,  opinions  which  he  himself 
had  written. 

Here  we  have  a  nominee  whose  record 
is  precise  on  many  public  questions.  This 
record  consists  of  liis  decisions  and  opin- 
ions as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  In  accordance  with  the 
observations  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  and  Justice  Frank- 
furter, I  believe  that  this  record  should 
be  carefully  examined  by  the  Senate  in 
determining  whether  to  advise  and  con- 
sent to  this  nomination. 

I  would  first  discuss  the  views  of  the 
nominee  on  one  of  the  most  important 
issues  of  today.  This  is  the  question  of  to 
what  extent,  if  any,  do  demonstratois 
and  protest  marchers  have  the  right  to 
use  public  and  private  property  to  facili- 
tate their  protest  or  demonstration?  The 
converse  of  the  question  may  be  stated  as, 
"What  duty  do  owners  of  private  prop- 
erty and  State  and  municipal  govern- 
ments owe  to  demonstrators  and  pro- 
test marchers  to  permit  them  the  use  of 
their  property  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
protest  or  demonstration?" 

I  believe  that  imder  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
several  States  a  demonstrator  or  pro- 
test marcher  has  absolutely  no  legal  right 
to  use  municipal  or  private  property  to 
conduct  a  demonstration.  I  believe  that 
a  great  majority  of  the  American  people 
and  of  this  Senate  share  this  view. 

However,  I  will  demonstrate  that  the 
nominee  under  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate believes  that  demonstrators  and  pro- 
test marchers  do  have  a  right  to  use  prop- 
erty under  the  ownership  and  control  of 
municipalities  to  conduct  demonstra- 
tions. He  also  believes  that  the  mimici- 
palities  are  under  a  legal  duty  to  pro- 
vide the  facilities  to  make  the  demon- 
stration effective.  The  nominee  calls  into 
question  the  right  and  power  of  owners 
of  private  property  to  exclude  demonstra- 
tors and  protest  marchers  from  their 
land. 

This  is  a  very  novel — and  in  my  judg- 
ment— dangerous  proposition.  The  pre- 
amble to  our  Constitution  states  that  it 
is  designed  to  protect  "life,  liberty,  and 
property."  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
private  ownership  of  property  was  one 
of  those  basic  fundamental  rights  which 
the  Framers  intended  to  enshrine  for- 
ever in  the  Constitution.  The  fifth 
amendment  provides,  in  part,  that  the 
United  States  shall  not  take  private  prop- 
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erty  except  upon  just  compensation  and 
by  due  process  of  law. 

The  attitude  of  the  nominee  toward 
the  rights  of  property  owners  and  mu- 
nicipalities as  against  the  rights  of  dem- 
onstrators and  protest  marchers  is  mani- 
fested In  two  principal  sources:  His  re- 
cent book  entitled  "Concerning  Dissent 
and  Civil  Disobedience"  and  his  joining 
In  the  majority  decision  in  the  case  of 
Amalgamated  Food  Employees  Union 
Local  590  v.  Logan  Valley  Plaza,  Inc.  (478 
October  term.  1967),  decided  May  20, 
1968,  and  found  In  the  record  of  the 
hearings  on  this  nomination  at  page  451 
and  the  following. 

Let  us  first  examine  some  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  nominee  in  his  book  "Con- 
cerning Dissent  and  Civil  Disobedience." 
I  earnestly  urge  all  Senators  to  read  and 
analyze  the  contents  of  this  book,  espe- 
cially as  it  deals  with  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty owners  and  municipalities  as  against 
the  rights  of  demonstrators  and  protest 
marchers. 

In  _dlscussing  the  alleged  duty  of  a 
municipality  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
staging  of  a  demonstration.  Justice 
Portas  makes  the  following  statement: 

But  at  the  8am«  time,  it  is  the  city's  duty 
under  law.  and  as  a  matter  of  good  sense, 
to  make  every  effort  to  provide  adequate 
facilities  so  that  the  demonstration  can  be 
effectively  staged,  so  that  it  can  be  conducted 
without  paralyzing  the  city's  life,  and  to  pro- 
vide protection  for  the  demonstrators.  The 
city  must  perform  this  duty.  ("Concerning 
Dissent  and  Civil  Disobedience, '  p.  36.) 

Let  us  consider  the  deep  and  profound 
meaning  of  this  statement  of  the  nom- 
inee's concept  of  the  law.  It  simply  means 
that  10.000  demonstrators  can  elect  to 
go  to  any  city  to  stage  a  demonstration 
and  such  city  wUl  be  under  a  legal  duty 
to  provide  facilities  for  the  staging  of 
such  demonstration.  Of  course,  this 
would  also  place  the  city  under  a  heavy 
financial  burden. 

The  authorities  in  charge  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  volxmtartly  decided  to  pro- 
vide facilities  this  past  spring  for  a  num- 
ber of  demonstrators.  The  place  where 
these  demonstrators  were  permitted  to 
live  became  known  as  Resurrection  City. 
The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  who  is  well  versed  in  these 
matters,  has  conservatively  estimated 
that  it  cost  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Federal  treasury  $1,700,000  to  pro- 
vide these  facilities. 

It  is  one  thing  for  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  Federal  Government  to 
voluntarily  decide  to  pay  for  this  type  of 
activity,  but  It  Is  entirely  different  for  a 
Federal  court  to  order  some  other  mu- 
nicipality to  do  the  same.  What  city  can 
afford  this?  We  all  know  the  financial 
plight  of  our  cities  and  towns.  Many  of 
them  run  a  deficit  imder  the  best  of  con- 
ditions. Are  they  now  to  be  forced  to  put 
a  contingent  item  In  their  budgets  for 
providing  adequate  facilities  for  demon- 
strators? It  would  be  terrible  for  this 
notion  of  the  duties  of  our  cities  to  pro- 
vide facilities  for  demonstrators  to  be 
announced  as  a  rule  of  law.  Yet  Justice 
Fortas  has  made  it  plain  that  he  will  lead 
the  Court  in  that  direction  If  he  becomes 
Chief  Justice. 

A  case  involving  this  very  issue  was 
recently  decided  during  the  recent  Dem- 


ocratic National  Convention  in  Chicago. 
A  suit  was  filed  in  the  VS.  District  Court 
for  the  Northern  District  of  niinois  by 
the  National  Mobilization  Committee  to 
End  the  War  In  Vietnam.  Rennie  Davis. 
Tom  Hayden,  and  others,  against  Hon. 
Richard  J.  Daley,  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  and  others.  The  plaintiffs 
claimed  to  represent  thousands  of  dem- 
onstrators who  wished  to  use  certain  pub- 
lic property  in  the  city  to  facilitate  the 
effective  staging  of  the  demonstration. 
They  specifically  sought  the  use  of  a  large 
public  park  in  which  the  demonstrators 
could  sleep. 

On  August  23.  1968.  Hon.  William  J. 
Lynch,  Judge,  UJS.  district  court,  entered 
an  order  denying  all  relief  to  the  plain- 
tiffs. He  also  filed  with  the  order  a  memo- 
randum of  decision.  Judge  Lynch  dealt 
with  the  portion  of  the  complaint  which 
would  require  the  city  of  Chicago  to  per- 
mit the  demonstrators  to  use  such  pub- 
lic park  in  the  following  language: 

The  plaintiff  organization  also  seeks  a 
large  public  park  or  facility  In  which  Its 
members  could  sleep.  Such  a  use  of  the  parks 
Is  In  violation  of  existing  ordinances,  and 
permits  have  never  been  granted  for  such  a 
purpose  In  the  past.  This  court  believes  that 
It  Indeed  would  be  a  novel  Interpretation  to 
hold  that  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments requires  a  municipal  government  to 
provide  a  public  park  as  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions for  persons  desiring  to  visit  the  city. 
Yet  this  In  effect  Is  what  the  plaintiffs  ask 
this  court  to  do. 

In  my  judgment  Judge  Lynch  was  com- 
pletely correct  in  his  decision.  I  think 
that  that  decision  is  completely  consist- 
ent with  the  Constitution  and  the  court 
decisions  which  have  interpreted  It. 

I  believe  it  would  l>e  a  tragedy  to  ele- 
vate a  person  to  the  office  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice who  would  reverse  this  decision  of 
Judge  Lynch.  Justice  Portas  leaves  no 
doubt  that  he  would  lead  the  Court  as 
Chief  Justice  to  reverse  this  decision. 
Neither  Chicago  nor  any  other  American 
city  should  be  placed  imder  this  unfair 
burden. 

Let  us  now  examine  Justice  Portas" 
views  as  to  the  rights  of  owners  of  pri- 
vate property  as  against  the  rights  of 
demonstrators.  At  page  22  of  his  book 
Justice  Fortas  makes  the  following  state- 
ment about  the  power  and  duty  of  the 
State  to  pimish  criminal  acts: 

The  state  may  and  should  act  If  the  pro- 
test Includes  action  directed  at  carrying  out 
an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  government  by 
force  or  violence;  or  if  It  Involves  physical  as- 
sault upon,  or  substantial  interference  with 
the  rights  of  others,  or  (ordinarily)  trespass 
upon  private  property  which  Is  not  open  to 
the  public. 

The  use  of  the  word  "ordinarily"  is 
most  interesting  in  this  context.  The 
question  immediately  arises:  "What  axe 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  imder 
which  the  State  may  not  act  to  punish 
trespass  upon  private  property  which  is 
not  open  to  the  public?" 

A  clue  to  the  answer  to  this  intriguing 
question  may  be  found  in  another  state- 
ment made  on  page  62  of  the  book: 

An  organized  society  will  not  endure  In- 
vasion of  private  premises  or  public  offices, 
or  Interference  with  the  work  or  activities  of 
others  i/  adequate  facilities  for  protest  and 
demonstration  are  othenvise  available. 


But  suppose  adequate  facilities  for  pro- 
test and  demonstration  are  not  otherwise 
available.  Then  obviously,  under  those 
circumstances.  Justice  Fortas  would  con- 
done trespass  on  private  premises  and 
public  offices.  We  well  remember  an  in- 
stance of  a  few  years  ago  in  which  dem- 
onstrators in  a  Midwestern  city  learned 
that  a  local  Judge  belonged  to  an  organi- 
zation not  to  their  liking.  They  began 
to  march  around  his  house  at  rilght  dem- 
onstrating their  feelings.  Serious  trouble 
was  barely  averted  by  the  police.  This 
seems  to  be  the  type  of  demonstration 
on  public  or  private  property  that  Jus- 
tice Portas  condones. 

One  other  quotation  from  his  book  will 
shed  some  light  on  Justice  Portas'  ideas 
on  this  subject: 

For  example.  If  the  participants  unlawfully 
prevent  the  movement  of  traffic  or  If  they 
unlawfully  and  needlessly  trespass  on  private 
property,  the  fact  that  their  speech  is  ron- 
stltutlonally  protected  will  not  necessarily 
shield  them  from  arrest  for  the  traffic  %lola- 
tlon  or  the  trespass.  The  words  may  not  occa- 
sion punishment,  but  the  attendent  circum- 
stances may. 

If  a  trespass  on  private  property  Is  un- 
lawful, why  must  it  also  be  needless  in 
order  to  be  punished  as  a  criminal  tres- 
pass? The  answer,  which  Is  consLsient 
with  the  other  expressed  views  of  Justice 
Portas.  is  that  if  the  trespass  is  necessary 
In  order  to  effectively  stage  a  demonstra- 
tion when  no  other  facilities  are  avail- 
able, then  the  trespass  on  private  prop- 
erty cannot  be  punished,  even  thouvih  it 
is  otherwise  unlawful. 

The  doctrine  that  owTiers  of  private 
property  must  dedicate  their  property  to 
the  use  and  benefit  of  demonstrators, 
and  the  courts  should  compel  such  action, 
is  a  pernicious  one.  It  has  no  place  in 
American  jurisprudence. 

Justice  Portas  has  given  judicial  ex- 
pression of  the  views  expressed  in  his 
book  by  his  vote  with  the  majority  of  the 
Court  in  the  Logan  Valley  Plaza  case, 
which  I  have  previously  mentioned.  The 
Logan  Valley  Plaza  case  involved  a  .suit 
brought  in  the  State  courts  of  Penn- 
sylvania by  the  owners  of  a  shopping  cen- 
ter and  a  store  located  therein  to  enjoin 
members  of  a  labor  union  from  picketing 
on  private  property  owned  by  the  plain- 
tiffs. The  pickets  were  carrying  signs  re- 
questing prospective  customers  of  the 
supermarket  not  to  shop  there.  The  State 
courts  of  Pennsylvania  held  that  the 
owners  of  the  shopping  center  and  the 
supermarket  were  entitled  to  an  injunc- 
tion prohibiting  such  picketing  under  the 
Pennsylvania  trespass  statutes.  The 
Pennsylvania  courts  held  that  the  prop- 
erty upon  which  the  picketing  took  place 
was  under  the  private  ownership  and 
control  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  the  plain- 
tiffs had  the  right  to  exclude  persons 
from  the  premises  who  were  attempting 
to  hiu-t  their  business. 

The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  which  re- 
.'ersed  the  decision  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Supreme  Court  by  a  vote  of  6  to  3. 
Justice  Portas  was  one  of  those  who  com- 
prised the  majority  of  six.  The  Court  held 
that  the  shopping  center  was  the  "func- 
tional equivalent"  of  a  'business  block" 
and  found  that  the  shopping  center  was 
comparable  to  a  "company  town."  On 
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that  basis,  the  Court  held  that  the  pickets 
did  have  the  right  to  use  the  privately 
owned  premises  to  conduct  their  demon- 
stration, and  that  consequently  the 
owners  of  the  supermarket  and  the  shop- 
ping center  could  not  obtain  an  Injunc- 
tion under  the  trespass  laws  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania courts. 

Mr.  Justice  Black  wrote  a  ringing  dis- 
senting opinion  in  this  case  which,  in 
my  judgment,  completely  refutes  the  er- 
roneous holding  of  the  majority  of  the 
Court  participated  in  by  Justice  Fortas. 
Justice  Black  made  the  following  cogent 
and  correct  statement  of  the  law : 

Logan  has  improved  Its  property  by  putting 
shops  and  parking  spaces  thereon  for  the  use 
of  business  customers.  Now  petitioners  con- 
tend that  they  can  come  onto  Logan's  prop- 
erly for  the  ptirpose  of  picketing  and  refuse 
to  leave  when  asked,  and  that  Logan  cannot 
use  state  trespass  laws  to  keep  them  out.  The 
majority  of  this  Court  affirms  petitioner's 
contentions.  But  I  cannot  accept  them,  for 
I  believe  that  whether  this  Court  likes  It  or 
not  the  Constitution  recognizes  and  supports 
the  concept  of  private  ownership  of  property. 
The  Fifth  Amendment  provides  that  "no  per- 
i.n  fhall  ...  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty. 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use 
without  Just  compensation."  This  means  to 
me  that  there  Is  no  right  to  picket  on  the 
priv.-ite  premises  of  another  to  try  to  convert 
the  owner  or  others  to  the  views  of  the 
pickets.  It  also  means,  I  think,  that  If  this 
Court  Is  going  to  arrogate  to  Itself  the  power 
to  .ict  as  the  Government's  agent  to  take  a 
p.'.r:  of  Wels'  property  to  give  to  the  pickets 
for  their  use.  the  Court  should  also  award 
Weis  Just  compensation  for  the  proi>erty 
taken. 

•  •  •  •  • 

To  hold  that  store  owners  are  compelled 
by  law  to  supply  picketing  areas  for  pickets 
to  drive  store  customers  away  Is  to  create  a 
court-made  law  wholly  disregarding  the  con- 
stitutional basis  on  which  private  ownership 
of  property  rests  In  this  country. 

•  •  •  *  • 

These  pickets  do  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  speak  about  Wels'  refusal  to  hire 
union  labor,  but  they  do  not  have  a  consti- 
tutional right  to  compel  Wels  to  furnish 
them  a  place  to  do  so  on  his  property. 

If  we  want  to  protect  the  rights  of  pri- 
vate property  from  further  encroach- 
ment, we  should  not  advise  and  consent 
to  the  nomination  of  Justice  Fortas  to  be 
Chief  Justice. 

Another  area  of  decisions  participated 
in  by  Justice  Fortas  which  should  be 
closely  scrutinized  is  in  the  area  of  ob- 
scenity. 

Mr.  Justice  Fortas  has  joined  In  ma- 
jority decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
versing convictions  In  a  series  of  obscen- 
ity cases.  The  facts  In  a  number  of  those 
cases  are  shocking  to  the  conscience  and 
to  every  sense  of  decency  and  morality. 
Our  early  common  law.  adopted  from 
England,  forbade  lewd  exhibitions  and 
obscene  publications.  These  principles 
were  absorbed  into  our  laws  through 
recognition  by  the  early  American  courts 
and  were  later  codified  by  most  of  the 
States.  These  laws,  based  on  moral 
norms,  were  designed  and  intended  for 
the  protection  of  the  sacred  family  struc- 
ture and  the  commimity.  They  have  gov- 
erned and  admirably  served  the  people 
of  our  Nation  for  close  to  200  years. 

These  protective  barriers  have  now 
been  torn  asunder  by  incredible  Supreme 
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Court  decisions  In  which  Mr.  Justice 
Portas  participated  and  approved.  Late 
Supreme  Court  decisions  have  practically 
destroyed  the  validity  and  effectiveness 
of  State  laws  on  obscenity. 

This  deplorable  condition  has  resulted 
from  a  series  of  decisions  handed  down 
in  May  and  June  of  1967  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  reversed  22  out  of  26 
State  and  Federal  obscenity  determina- 
tions. 

Since  Justice  Fortas  came  on  the 
Court,  the  Supreme  Court  has  considered 
a  total  of  38  cases  where  obscenity  was 
an  issue.  Of  these  cases,  Justice  Fortas 
voted  35  times  to  reverse  obscenity  con- 
victions; he  declared  one  case  to  be  moot 
and  voted  to  affirm  only  two  lower  court 
Judgments. 

This  is  a  shocking  record.  This  traffic 
in  smut  and  pornography  must  be 
stopped.  It  is  undermining  the  moral  fi- 
ber of  our  people,  especially  the  youth. 

I  would  like  to  clear  up  one  miscon- 
ception about  these  obscenity  cases. 
Some  supporters  of  this  nomination  seek 
to  minimize  and  belittle  these  shocking 
decisions  Involving  the  showing  of  ob- 
scene films  by  referring  to  "stag  movies" 
and  "girlie  films."  This  leaves  the  dis- 
tinct impression  that  all  that  is  involved 
is  a  private  showing  of  these  offensive 
movies.  The  fact  is  that  the  cases  decided 
by  the  Court,  in  which  Justice  Portas 
participated  Involving  obscene  movies, 
involved  public  showings  of  obscene 
movies  which  had  been  publicly  ad- 
vertised. Admission  was  open  to  the  gen- 
eral public  upon  the  payment  of  an  ad- 
mission fee. 

These  movies  are  not  private  showings 
but  are  open  to  the  general  public. 

Some  of  the  supporters  of  this  nom- 
ination take  the  position  that  there  is 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  Justice  For- 
tas actually  viewed  the  obnoxious  and 
offensive  material  involved  in  these  ob- 
scenity cases.  This  argument,  of  course, 
has  no  substance.  The  crucial  issue  in  any 
obscenity  case  is  whether  the  alleged  ob- 
scene material  is  protected  by  the  "free- 
dom of  speech"  clause  of  the  first 
amendment,  or  whether  it  is  outside  the 
protective  power  of  that  amendment, 
and  thus  obscene.  A  judge  would  be  re- 
miss in  his  duty  if  he  decided  an  ob- 
scenity case  without  viewing  and  exam- 
ining the  alleged  obscene  materials. 

We  have  the  written  words  of  Justice 
Portas  to  assure  us  that  he  has  always 
felt  an  obligation  as  a  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  examine  this  alleged  ob- 
scene material  in  deciding  obscenity 
cases.  In  his  dissenting  opinion  in  Gins- 
berg v.  New  York  (390  U.S.  629,  671 » ,  de- 
cided April  22,  1968,  Justice  Fortas 
strongly  chided  the  majority  of  the  Court 
for  failing  to  examine  the  alleged  obscene 
material  involved  in  that  case.  Ginsberg 
had  been  convicted  by  the  State  courts 
of  New  York  of  selling  so-called  girlie 
magazines  depicting  nudity  to  a  16-year- 
old  boy.  The  majority  of  the  Court,  with 
Justice  Fortas  and  two  other  Justices 
dissenting,  affirmed  this  conviction.  In 
his  dissenting  opinion  Justice  F\)rtas 
strongly  stated  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Court  in  such  cases  to  make  an  exam- 
ination of  the  fiUeged  obscene  material: 

The  Court  avoids  facing  the  problem 
whether  the  magazines  in  the  present  case 


are  "obscene"  when  viewed  by  a  IS-year-old 
boy,  although  not  "obscene"  when  viewed  by 
someone  17  years  of  age  or  older.  It  says  that 
Olnzberg's  lawyer  did  not  choose  to  chal- 
lenge the  conviction  on  the  ground  that  the 
magazines  are  not  "obscene."  He  chose  only 
to  attack  the  statute  on  Its  face.  Therefore, 
the  Court  reasons,  we  need  not  look  at  the 
magazines  and  determine  whether  they  may 
be  excluded  from  the  ambit  of  the  First 
Amendment  as  "obscene"  for  purposes  of  this 
case.  But  this  Court  has  made  strong  and 
comprehensive  statements  about  lu  duty  In 
First  Amendment  cases — statements  with 
which  I  agree.  .  .  . 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Court  cannot  prop- 
erly avoid  Its  fundamental  duty  to  define 
"obscenity"  for  piu-poses  of  censorship  of  ma- 
terlaK  sold  to  youths,  merely  because  of 
coimsel's  position.  By  so  doing  the  Court 
avoids  the  essence  of  the  problem:  for  If  the 
State's  power  to  censor  freed  from  the  prohi- 
bitions of  the  First  Amendment  depends  on 
obscenity,  and  If  obscenity  turns  on  the  spe- 
cific content  of  the  publication,  how  can  we 
sustain  the  conviction  here  without  deciding 
whether  the  particular  magazines  In  question 
are  obscene? 

In  this  connection,  Justice  Fortas  re- 
ferred to  a  quotation  from  the  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Jaco- 
bellis  v.  Ohio  (378  U.S.  184.  190)  : 

We  reaffirm  the  principle  that.  In  "obscen- 
ity" cases  as  in  all  others  involving  rights 
derived  from  the  First  Amendment  guaran- 
tees of  free  expression,  this  Court  cannot 
avoid  making  an  independent  constitutional 
Judgment  on  the  facts  of  the  case  as  to 
whether  the  material  Involved  Is  constitu- 
tionally protected. 

There  are  those  who  suggest  that  Jus- 
tice Fortas  voted  in  these  obscenity  cases 
on  the  basis  of  some  issue  other  than  ob- 
scenity. Many  of  his  votes  involved  de- 
cisions rendered  in  per  curiam  opinions 
of  the  Court.  However,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  35  cases  out  of  38 
cases  considered  by  Justice  Portas  in 
which  he  voted  to  reverse  obscenity  con- 
victions had  one  Issue  In  common.  That 
issue,  of  course,  was  the  obscenity  of  the 
materials  Involved  in  the  case.  It  would 
stretch  our  power  of  belief  to  the  break- 
ing point  to  ask  us  to  assume  Uiat  he 
voted  to  reverse  the  convictions  In  these 
35  cases  on  some  Issue  other  than 
obscenity. 

There  Is  a  recurring  pattern  in  his  de- 
cisions In  these  obscenity  cases,  and  that 
is  to  bend  over  backwards  to  uphold  the 
right  of  the  peddlers  of  filth  to  publicly 
disseminate  obscene  material. 

If  we  want  to  stop  this  filth  and  trash, 
we  should  not  advise  and  consent  to  this 
nomination. 

Another  area  of  cases  which  the  Sen- 
ate should  carefully  consider  in  passing 
upon  this  nomination  are  decisions  by 
Justice  Fortas  in  cases  involving  the 
internal  security  of  this  Nation. 

Since  he  has  been  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Justice  Fortas  has 
consistently  voted  to  uphold  the  rights 
of  Communists  and  other  subversives 
against  efforts  by  the  State  and  Federal 
governments  to  proceed  against  these 
persons  in  order  to  combat  subversion. 

One  of  the  worst  decisions  participated 
in  by  Justice  Fortas  in  this  field  is  U.S.  v. 
Robel  <389  U.S.  258).  In  that  case,  the 
Court,  by  a  6-to-2  vote,  with  Justice 
Portas  among  the  majority,  declared 
Section   5<a>a)(D)    of   the   Subversive 
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Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  to  be  un- 
constitutional. ThlB  section  provides,  in 
pertinent  part,  that  when  a  Communist- 
action  organization  is  under  a  final  order 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  to  register.  It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  member  of  the  organization  to 
engage  in  any  employment  In  any  de- 
fense facility. 

A  final  order  of  the  Board  requiring 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  to  register  as  a  Communist-action 
organization  under  the  act  became  effec- 
tive on  October  20,  1961.  At  that  time 
Robel,  an  aclmowledged  and  self-con- 
fessed member  of  the  Communist  Party, 
was  employed  as  a  machinist  at  the 
Seattle.  Wash.,  shipyard  of  Todd  Ship- 
yards Corp.  On  August  20.  1962,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  acting  under  authority 
delegated  by  section  5(b)  of  the  act, 
designated  that  shipyard  a  "defense 
facility."  Robel's  continued  employment 
at  the  shipyard  after  that  date  sub- 
jected him  to  prosecution  under  section 
5(a)il)(D>.  suid  on  May  21,  1963.  an 
indlc^inent  was  filed  charging  him  with 
a  violation  of  that  section. 

The  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  West- 
ern District  of  Washington  granted 
Rebel's  motion  to  dismiss  the  Indictment 
in  October  1965.  The  United  SUtes  took 
a  direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  district  court  and  held  that 
the  pertinent  part  of  the  act  was  un- 
constitutional as  an  abridgment  of  the 
right  of  association  protected  by  the 
first  amendment. 

Justice  White,  joined  by  Justice  Har- 
lan, issued  a  strong  dissenting  opinion. 
In  which  they  attaclced  the  majority 
decision.  They  used  the  following  per- 
suasive language  in  their  dissenting 
opinion : 

The  national  interest  asserted  by  the  Con- 
gress Is  real  and  substantial.  After  years  of 
study.  Cocgress  prefaced  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  of  1950,  64  SUt.  987. 
50  n.S.C.  (I781-7M.  with  its  findings  that 
there  exists  an  International  Communist 
movement  which  by  treachery,  deceit,  es- 
pionage, and  satxitage  seeks  to  overthrow 
existing  governments:  that  the  movement 
oper«te«  In  this  country  through  Commu- 
nlst-actlon  organizations  which  are  under 
foreign  domination  and  control  and  which 
seek  to  overthrow  the  Oovemment  by  any 
necessary  means.  Including  force  and  vio- 
lence: that  the  Communist  movement  In  the 
United  States  Is  made  up  of  thousands  of  ad- 
herents, rigidly  disciplined,  operating  In 
secrecy,  and  employing  espionage  and  sab- 
otage tactics  In  form  and  manner  evasive  of 
existing  laws.  Congress  therefore,  among 
other  things,  defined  the  characteristics  of 
Communlst-actlon  organisations,  provided 
for  their  adjudication  by  the  SACB.  and 
decided  that  the  security  of  the  tJnlted 
States  required  the  exclusion  of  Communlst- 
actlon  organization  members  from  employ- 
ment In  certain  defense  facilities.  After  long 
and  complex  litigation,  the  SACB  found  the 
Communist  Party  to  be  a  Communlst-actlon 
organization  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Given  the  characteristics  of  the  Party.  Its 
foreign  domination.  Its  primary  goal  of  gov- 
ernment overthrow,  the  discipline  which  It 
exercises  over  Its  members,  and  Its  propensity 
for  espionage  and  sabotage,  the  exclusion  of 
members  of  the  Party  who  know  the  Party  Is 
a  Conununlst-actlon  organization  from  cer- 
tain defence  plants  Is  well  within  the  powers 
of  Congress. 


Congress  should  be  jtfnUtled  to  take  suitable 
precautionary  measures.  Some  Party  members 
may  be  no  threat  at  all.  but  many  of  them 
undouKedly  are.  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  Identl^  those  in  advance  of  the  very 
events  which  Congress  seeks  to  avoid.  If  Party 
members  such  aa  Robel  may  be  barred  from 
"sensitive  positions,"  It  Is  because  they  are 
potential  threats  to  security.  For  the  same 
reason  they  should  be  excludable  from  em- 
ployment In  defense  plants  which  Congress 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  consider  of  criti- 
cal Importance  to  the  security  of  the  country. 
(389  U.S..  pages  286-387  ) 

In  my  judgment,  this  Robel  decision  is 
one  of  the  most  damaging  cases  to  the 
national  security  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  recent  years. 

A  related  case  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  is  Schneider  v.  Smith  *  390  U.S.  17) . 
In  that  case,  the  Court,  with  the  help  of 
the  vote  of  Justice  Fortas.  upheld  the 
right  of  a  person  who  admitted  he  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States  and  several  other  or- 
ganizations on  the  Attorney  General's  list 
of  subversive  organizations  to  be  em- 
ployed as  a  merchant  seaman  on  Amer- 
ican-flag vessels. 

I  think  it  is  disgraceful  for  the  Court 
to  uphold  the  rights  of  these  subversives 
to  continue  to  be  in  positions  in  which 
they  can  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  This  Nation  is  engaged  in  a  strug- 
gle against  international  communism, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Tlie  American 
people  are  threatened  by  external  Com- 
munist aggression  and  internal  Commu- 
nist subversion.  Ships  are  constantly 
leaving  America  with  men  and  materiel 
in  support  of  our  military  efforts  in 
Southeast  Asia  to  repel  Communist  ag- 
gression. It  is  outrageous  that  Commu- 
nists should  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
Supreme  Court — always  with  the  vote  of 
the  nominee — to  work  in  shipyards  and 
sail  on  these  vessels.  These  subversive 
persons  are  thus  placed  in  a  position  to 
be  privy  to  military  secrets,  such  as  the 
date,  destination,  and  contents  of  ship- 
ments of  materiel. 

Justice  Fortas  has  also  helped  the 
Court  to  hold  that  Communists  have  a 
constitutional  right  to  teach  the  youth 
of  our  country  in  public  institutions  of 
learning.  One  of  the  worst  things  that  is 
happening  In  our  society  today  is  that 
known  subversives  are  permitted  to 
brainwash  our  schoolchildren.  Many  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  control  this  evil  situation 
have  been  struck  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  other 
courts  following  its  lead. 

For  instance,  in  Keyishian  v.  Board  of 
Regents  of  New  York  <385  US.  589) .  Jus- 
tice Fortas  provided  the  crucial  fifth  vote 
In  a  5-to-4  decision  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  New  York  law  which 
barred  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
from  teaching  at  State  colleges  and  uni- 
versities was  unconstitutional 

Incidentally,  there  are  those  who  ob- 
ject to  characterizing  Justice  Fortas'  vote 
In  unfortunate  5-to-4  decisions  of 
the  Court  as  being  the  "crucial"  or 
"swing"  vote.  These  persons  say  that  the 
vote  of  anyone  of  the  five  Justices  com- 
prising the  majority  might  be  character- 
ized as  the  "crucial"  or  "swing"  vote. 
However,  the  point  is  that  It  is  Justice 


Fortas'  name  that  is  before  the  Senate 
for  our  approval  to  be  Chief  Justice.  For 
the  purposes  of  our  consideration,  his 
vote  is  crucial  on  5-to-4  decisions.  If  he 
had  voted  the  other  way,  these  decisions 
would  have  gone  the  other  way,  with  the 
result  that  the  Court  would  not  have 
made  so  many  bad  decisions. 

Mr.  Justice  Clark,  joined  by  Justices 
Harlan.  Stewart,  and  White,  issued  a 
blistering  dissenting  opinion  in  the 
Keyishian  case.  The  dissenting  opinion 
pointed  out  that  the  Court  was  departing 
from  two  prior  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  precise  question 
of  whether  Communists  had  a  right  to 
teach  in  the  schools.  These  cases  which 
were  repudiated  by  th?  majority  in 
Keyishian  are  Adler  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion (342  U.S.  485  (1952) ).  and  Beilan  v 
Board  of  Education  ( 357  U.S.  399  ( 1958  >  ' 
Justice  Clark,  speaking  for  the  dis- 
senters, stated: 

llien  In  1952.  In  Adler  v.  Board  of  Eduo- 
tlon.  supra,  this  Court  passed  upon  '  .it 
Identical  statute  condemned  here.  It.  :oo, 
was  a  declaratory  judgment  action — as  in 
this  case.  However,  there  the  Issues  were  :iot 
so  abstractly  framed.  Our  late  Brother  Mi:i- 
ton  wrote  for  the  Court : 

"A  teacher  works  In  a  sensitive  area  ::i  .i 
schoolroom.  There  he  shapes  the  attitude  if 
young  minds  toward  the  society  In  v,h:ch 
they  live.  In  this,  the  state  has  a  vital  con- 
cern. It  must  preserve  the  Integrity  of  tiie 
schools.  TTiat  the  school  authorities  i^ave 
the  right  and  the  duty  to  screen  the  offich-iis. 
teachers,  and  employees  as  to  their  fitr.rss 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  schools  .-.:, 
a  part  of  ordered  society,  cannot  be  doubted  " 
And  again  in  1958  the  problem  was  belore 
us  In  Beilan  v.  Board  of  Education,  supra. 
There  our  late  Brother  Burton  wrote  for  The 
Court: 

"By  engaging  In  teaching  In  the  public 
schools,  petitioner  did  not  give  up  his  ncht 
to  freedom  of  belief,  speech  or  aasoclat:(in 
He  did,  however,  undertake  obligation-^  >  f 
frankness,  candor  and  cooperation  In  answer- 
ing Inquiries  made  of  him  by  his  employing 
Board  examining  into  bis  fitness  to  serve  ii 
as  a  public  school  teacher." 

And  on  the  same  day  In  Lerner  v.  C^isey. 
357  U.S.  468.  our  Brother  Harlan  again  up- 
held the  severence  of  a  public  employee  'ot 
his  refusal  to  answer  questions  concerning 
his   loyalty.    (385   U.S.   624) 

In  concluding  his  opinion.  Justice 
Clark  pointed  out  that  the  effect  of  the 
majority  decision  was  that  the  Supreme 
Court  was  instructing  State  and  local 
educational  authorities  that  they  must 
employ  as  teachers  persons  dedicated  to 
subverting  our  youth.  Justice  Clark  made 
the  following  powerful  statement: 

The  majority  says  that  the  Pelnberg  Law 
Is  bad  because  It  has  an  "overbroad  sweep 
I  regret  to  say — and  I  do  so  with  deference— 
that  the  majority  has  by  Its  broadside  swept 
away  one  of  our  most  precious  rights,  name- 
ly, the  right  of  self-preservation.  Our  public 
educational  system  Is  the  genius  of  our 
democracy.  The  minds  of  our  youth  are  de- 
veloped there  and  the  character  of  that  de- 
velopment wlU  determine  the  future  of  our 
land.  Indeed,  our  very  existence  depends  iipom 
It.  The  Issue  here  Is  a  very  narrow  one.  U 
Is  not  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  thought, 
freedom  of  press,  freedom  of  assembly,  or 
of  association,  even  In  the  CommunUt  Party 
It  Is  simply  this:  May  the  State  provide  that 
one  who.  after  a  hearing  with  full  judicial 
review.  Is  found  to  have  wilfully  and  delltj- 
erately  advocated,  advised,  or  taught  that  our 
Oovemment  should  be  overthrown  by  force 
or  violence  or  other  unlawful  means;  or  to 
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'"^J"  H«^i^,^L^^^me   a   mem^r   Of   an  union  member.  unwilling  to  believe  that  Congress  Intended 

*'*'*    ?«t^^^Zt  ^S^tes  s^h  dwitrtne   Is  This  holding  is  completely  contrary  to  to  impair  "the  usefulness  of  labor's  cherished 

I'^^^^i^^^^n^lt^^m^^^ni^  the  plain  meaning  of  parts  of  sections  7  strike  weapon."  I  cannot  agree  with  this  con- 

f.n  veraity?  My  answer  In  keeping  with  all  of  and  8  of  the  act.  The  pertinent  parts  of  elusion  or  subscribe  to  the  Court's  unartlc- 

mVr  cases  UD  until  today,  is  "Yes."  (385  U.S..  sections  7  and  8  are  as  foUows:  ulated   premise  that  the  Court  has  power 

aoo_Aoo  X                                                                 „        „    r,       ,              ».  11  1 ,u«  .!»«,♦  t^  to  add  a  new  weapon  to  the  union's  economic 

pages  628-629.)  sk    7.  Employees  shall  have  the  right  to  ^^^^^  whenever  the  Court  believes  that  the 

In  a  simUar  case.  Justice  Fortas  voted  ^.  '^f^^^ ^^^  have   the   right   to  refrain  ""1°°  '^«^*i«  ^»^»t  ^•'^P^'*  "^^^  ^^  ^  i°^  f°' 

With  the  majority  in  the  case  of  White-  ^^^^'^^  or   all   of  such   a^t'lvltl^  .  Congress,    not   this   Court.    (388   U.S..    pages 

hill    against    Elkins    in    holding    that    a  Sec.  8(b)  it  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  prac-  200-202.) 

Maryland  teacher's  oath  was  unconsti-  tlce  for  a  labor  organization  or  its  agents—  -pj^s  trend  of  the  judicial  activists  on 
tutional.  This  oath  merely  required  an  (i)  to  restrain  or  coerce  (A)  employees  in  ^^^  Court  of  whom  Justice  Fortas  is  a 
applicant  for  a  teaching  position  to  cer-  the  exercise  fj^^he  rtghto  guara^te«l  in  8«:-  ^^.^^^^^1  member,  to  incorporate  their 
tlfy  that  he  Is  not  engaged  in  an  attempt  "^f^,!"  J.?Y^^:^T^"  a  fa»S,r  of^nLtion  notions  of  what  is  right  and  just  into  the 
to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the  -yf^P^'^Viu  ow'n 'ruffes' vl.'^^^^^^^  Constitution  and  laws  is  highly  danger- 
United  States,  or  the  State  of  Maiyland.  ^j,  '(jigmoQ  ^^  retention  of  membership  ous  to  our  liberty.  The  Senate  should  not 
or  any  political  subdivision  of  either  ol  therein  .  .  .  countenance  this  trend  by  giving  its  ad- 
them,  by  force  or  violence.  .    „  j  „^n,  «fv,»,.c  nn  vice  and  consent  to  this  nomination. 

What  can  be  wrong  with  that?  Should  Justice  Fortas  jomed  ^th  ^thers  on  ^^           ^                ^^^^ 

not  a  State  be  able  to  expect  the  mini-  the  Court  in  this  case  to  lormuiate  some  opr.at.P  t.n  rpfuse  to  eive  its  advice 

mum  Of  loyalty  as  set  out  in  the  oath?  j^f^VaTenact^lVSrtf  T^S  and  Snt  te  l^lZXSlonTt  JS^ 

The   majority   of   the   members   of   the  ^J^/*.^^"^*l^^_°y  ^°^  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 

Supreme  Court,  including  Justice  For-  mg  of  the  majority  was  rounaiy  con  „.   ,       „         rpfuse  would  be  to  let  the 

fas'  Obviously  think  not.  Justice  Harlan,  demned  by  ^^/Jf-Xck^TrhTa^  ^^^cln  ZT^o7t^tt'tuei!t  Z 

speaking     for     himself     and     Justices  J^"  ^^  ,^r;^"^"f^^i^\f  g^^' ^^^^^  branch  of  Government  is  back  on  t^P 

Stewart  and  White,  wrote  a  dissentmg  joined  in  by  Justices  Douglas,  Harlan. 

opinion  in  the  Whitehill  case.  He  pointed  and  Stewart.  Justice  Black  showed  how  "^i^  ;™  „      ^.       ^^e  Senate  is  Mr 

out  that  the  majority  of  the  Court  was  the  majority  of  the  Court  had  formulated  p^^Jf^^^^'S^ 

^ivina  iiiHiriftl  «;anction  to  their  own  oer-  a  new  rule  of  law  at  variance  with  the  act  Fortas  position  m  tne  case  oi  ivuranaa 

giving  judicial  sanction  to  ineir  own  pei  »   pnnpr«»<ts  as  follows  •  against  Arizona  and  the  subsequent  cases 

.sonal  notions  ".bout  loyalty  oaths.  He  of  Congress,  as  loiiows.  ^                        nrecedent 

decried  this  breach  of  the  duty  of  judicial  with  no  reliance  on  the  proviso  to  §  8 ( b )  '°^r^\^^°^'^^^rZ^^^^^  .Ue  Judiciary 

«.if  rPRtrftint  in  the  following  words-  (l)  (A)  or  on  the  meaning  of  5  7.  the  Court's  In  his  testimony  Deiore  tne  Juoiciary 

self-restramt  m  tne  louowing  woros  ^qJ^i  '   boiis  down  to  this:  a  court-enforced  Committee,  Mr.  Fortas  sought  to  dismiss 

The  only  thing  that  does  shine  through  the  reasonable    fine    for    nonpartlclpatlon    in    a  the  impact  of  the  Miranda  case  by  con- 


opinlon  of  the  niajorlty  Is  that  Its  members  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^    Testraln  or  coerce "  an  em-  tending  that  it  only   adopted  standard 

''°  "°*J,?,!,     ♦hi^„^^.^f  thu  con^t  to  Pl°yee  in  the  exercise  of  his  right  not  to  par-  pBj  procedure  and  made   it  applicable 

is  not  within  the  province  of  thU  Court  to  tlclpate  In  the  strike   In  holding  as  it  does.  L  foJll  Mlice-  that  there  was  no  reason 

pass  upon  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  Mary-  ^hP  Court  interorets  the  words  "restrain  or  ^0  local  police,  tnat  mere  was  no  reaaon 

land's  ^llcy  in  this  regard,  and  finding  noth-  *^^,,';"  fn   a  taTmrectly  o^o^e^^  ^  ^    ^^}Z^    1^^    oplmon    would    make    it 

ing  unconstitutional  about  the  oath  tendered  ^^^^^  meaning  "for  the  Court  admits  that  more  difficult  to  prosecute  cruninals  and 

to  ihU  appellant.  I  would  affirm  the  Judg-  g^^^  ^^^  ^  coercive  as  penalties  Imposed  on  that   there   are   no    facts   or   studies   to 

ment  of  the  court  below.  (389  U.S.  63.)  citizens  for  the  nonpayment  of  taxes.  Though  warrant  SUCh  assumptions. 

If  we  wish  to  uphold  the  rights  of  the  Senator  Taft.  in  answer  to  charges  that  these  As  to  the  first  contention,  it  is  mls- 
FPrtPmi  stjit.p  and  local  governments  to  wo«*8  were  ambiguous,  said  their  meaning  "Is  ,eading  to  contend  that  Miranda  simply 
fmS  a  re^orStble ToySty  S^^^  P«^«="y  '^^«"'"  ^^  c°og.  Rec.  4021.  iLeg.  ^^  ^^  p^i  procedure.  As  noted  by  Jus- 
impose  a  reasonaoie  loyaity  uawi  oo  «  Hist.  1025.  and  though  any  union  official  with  .;„_  ti__,__  rtisspntinir- 
condlUon  for  government  employment,  sufficient  intelligence  and  learning  to  be  tice  Harlan,  dissentmg. 
then  the  Senate  should  refuse  to  advise  chosen  as  such  could  hardly  fail  to  compre-  Heaviest  reliance  is  placed  on  the  F.B.I 
and  consent  to  this  nomination.  hend   the   meaning   of   these   plain.   sUnple  practice.  Differing  circumstances  may  make 


In  many  of  the  cases  to  which  I  have  English  words,  the  Court  insUts  on  finding  an  this  comparison  quite  untrustworthy,  but  m 

rpviouslv   referred    Mr    Justice   Fortas  "inherent  imprecision"  In  these  words.  And  any  event  the  P.B.I,  falls  sensibly  short  of 

h-rpJ^huid  v^t  I  consider  to  be  an  that  characterization  then  allows  the  Court  the  Court's  formalistlc  rules.  For  example, 

has  exhibited  what  I  consider  to  oe  an  ^^  "what  legislative  materials  there  there    is    no    indication    that   FBI.    agents 

undue   concern   and   solicitude   lor  tne  ^^^  „  ^^  ^         ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^jg.  ^^^^  obtain  an  affirmative  "waiver"  before 

rights  of  the  individual  as  against  tne  ^j^cant  things:    (l)    there  is  "not  a  single  they  pursue  their  questioning.  Nor  is  it  clear 

rights  of  society.  One  would  think  that  ^ora-    to    indicate    that    5  8(b)(1)(A)    was  that  one  invoking  hU  right  to  silence  may 

he  would  consistently  apply  his  feelings  intended   to  apply  to  "traditional   Internal  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  change  his  mind, 

in  the  decision  of  all  cases  in  which  he  union  discipline  m  general,  or  disciplinary  And  the  warning  as  to  appointed  counsel 

nnrttrinntpri  fines   in  particular":    (2)    the   "repeated   re-  apparently  Indicates  only  that  one  will   be 

H«n,ovor    thi=  ic  nnt   =:n    Thp  arpfl  of  fraln"  running  through  the  debates  on  the  assigned  by  the  Judge  when  the  suspect  ap- 

However,  this  is  not  so.  The  area  or  ^rai  b  con«-ess  did  not  intend  to  pears  before  him;  the  thrust  of  the  Courts 
labor-management  cases  provides  an  un-  ^tion  was  t^t^^^^K^  ^^  ^^  -internal  af-  rules  is  to  induoe  the  suspect  to  obtain  ap- 
explalned  and  imexplainable  exception  f^lrs  of  unions";  (3)  the  Senators  who  sup-  pointed  counsel  before  continuing  the  inter- 
to  the  usual  trend  of  decisions  by  Mr.  parted  the  section  were  primarily  concerned  view. 

Justice  Fortas  exalting  personal  and  in-  with   union   coercion  during  organizational  miqlpnriinff    to   attemot    to 

dividual  rights.  It  seems  that  he  is  not  drives  and  with  union  violence  in  general.  ^^^.I^hI  nrnXm^whirh  coSroTlocS 

willing  to  give  the  member  of  a  labor  un-  Even  were  I  to  agree  with  the  Court's  three  equate  ^^e  problems  which  ^o^ront  loca 

ion  the  same  protection  against  arbitrary,  observaUons  about  the  legislative  history  of  police  and  the  FBL  ^Jf^  P*'^^^^'^'^^^  °J 

...          -t.-         _»;„„  K.,  fv,/.  ..n  6R(hui>(Ai   I  do  not  think  they  alone  jus-  arrests  made  in  this  coimtry  every  year 

"^on^LrheTlolenerZl^^^^  ^l?^'dl'sr;^^dlng  the  plain  meaLng  of \he  by    FBI    agents   is   only    a    small   part. 

ion  that  he  is  so  generously  willing  to  ^^^^^   ^^^  j^  ^^^^  perfectly  clear  to  me  crimes  of  violence  such  as  riot,  rape,  rob- 

afford  the  criminal  suspect,  the  suDver-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^t  think  so  either,  j^       assault,   and   murder   seldom   fall 

sue.  and  the  smut  peddler^  ^h^  ^eai  reason  for  the  Court's  decision  is  ^t^in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  FBI.  By 

I  refer  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  its  policy  judgment  that  unions,  especially  naturp  of  its   iurisdiction  the 

Court    in    the    case    of    NLRB    v.    Allis-  weak  ones,  need  the  power  to  impose  fines  on  J^^/.^'LiTom   caU^d   "I^"  to  ^^^ 

Chnlmpr*  Mfn   Co    (188  US    175)    That  strikebreakers  and  to  enforce  those  fines  in  t^I  IS  seiooni  cauea   upon  to  s>i«p   uic 

C/iaZmers  M/p^Co.  (388  Ub^i^Kxriai,  ?"^;^°[^~^„„j  ^        j,  says  the  court,  that  commission  of  a  crime  m  progress,  at 

agam  was  a  5-to-4  deciskm    with  Jus-  ^"^'^^^iV^^""^;^  "hlpower  to  expel  those  the  scene,  amid  the  violence  and  con- 

"7  ^:^*l,^rnh„^pr^llp  t^i  roC  members  who  refuse  to  participate  in  a  strike  fusion  of   the   street,   face  to  face  with 

In  the  AUls-Chalmers  case  the  court  ^^  ^^^  ^^^j  ^^  p^y  ^^^g  imposed  on  them  for  dangerous  felons.  Information  obUined 

held  that  the  National  Labor  Relations  ^^^^  j^^^^e  to  participate;   it  is  essential  jj.^^  ^  suspect  may  not  merely  be  neces- 

Act  does  not  prohibit  a  union  from  od-  ^^^^  ^eak  unions  have  the  choice  between  ,      future  trials  it  may  be  necessary 

talning  a  judgment  of  a  court  against  a  expulsion  and  court-enforced  fines,   simply  '^^^^  V.i<.  own  life  and  lives  of  oth- 

union  member  for  his  failure  to  partici-  because  the  latter  are  more  effective  in  the  to  protect  his  °^"  j^^^?^"<^  '"'^i,  °;,  °7^ 

pate  in  certoin  union-sponsored  activl-  sense  of  being  more  punitive.  Though  the  ers.  to  find  out  where  the  accomplice  is. 
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whether  he  Is  armed,  and  so  forth.  An- 
other Item  Mr  Portas  neglects  to  point 
out  is  that  the  number  of  FBI  agents  is 
very  smadl  compared  to  the  number  of 
police.  Practically  all  of  the  agents  in 
the  field  are  graduates  of  law.  They  are 
paid  on  a  scale  with  attorneys  working 
for  the  Ooverrmient.  Because  their  crim- 
inal Jurisdiction  Is  narrow,  they  can  spe- 
cialize in  those  areas.  Certainly  the  FBI 
Is  the  greatest  law  enforcement  organi- 
zation in  the  world,  but  to  attempt  to 
equate  their  problems  with  those  of  the 
policeman  on  the  beat  is  illogical. 

Mr.  Portas  sees  nothing  In  the  decision 
that  would  warrant  an  assumption  that 
there  will  be  fewer  successful  prosecu- 
tions as  the  result  of  Miranda  or  even 
fewer  confessions.  Justices  Black,  Harlan. 
Stewart,  and  White  thought  otherwise. 

Here  are  a  few  comments  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Harlan,  dissenting.  White  and 
Stewart  concurring: 

Rather,  the  trust  of  the  new  rules  Is  to 
negate  all  pressures,  to  reinforce  the  nervous 
or  Ignorant  suspect,  and  ultimately  to  dts- 
courag«-any  confekslon  at  all  The  aim  In 
s^ort  Is  toward  "voluntariness"  In  a  Utopian 
sense,  or  to  view  It  from  a  different  angle, 
voluntariness  with  a  vengeance. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Court's 
new  code  would  markedly  decrease  the  num- 
ber of  confessions. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  do  Icnow  that  some  crimes  cannot  be 
solved  without  confessions,  that  ample  ex- 
pert testimony  attests  to  their  Importance  In 
crime  control,  and  that  the  Court  Is  taking  a 
real  risk  with  society's  welfare  in  imposing 
Ita  new  regime  on  the  country.  The  social 
coats  of  crime  are  too  great  to  call  the  new 
rules  anything  but  a  hazardous  experimen- 
tation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  conclusion:  Nothing  In  the  letter  or  the 
Spirit  of  the  Constitution  or  in  the  prece- 
dents squares  with  the  heavy-handed  and 
one-sided  action  that  Is  so  precipitously 
taken  by  the  Court  in  the  name  of  fulfilling 
Its  constitutional  responsibilities.  The  foray 
which  the  Court  makes  today  brings  to  mind 
the  wise  and  farUghted  words  of  Mr.  Justice 
Jackaon  In  Douglas  v.  Jeannette.  319  U.S  157. 
181  (separate  opinion):  ■This  Court  Is  for- 
ever adding  new  stories  to  the  temples  of 
constitutional  law.  and  the  temples  have  a 
way  of  collapsing  when  one  story  too  many 
Is  added." 

No,  Mr.  President.  Senators  who  have 
voiced  criticism  of  the  Miranda  decision 
are  by  no  means  alone  in  their  opinion. 
It  is  shared  by  four  of  the  nine  members 
of  the  Court.  Some  apologists  for  the  ma- 
jority opinion  have  suggested  that  we 
have  been  too  harsh  In  our  condemna- 
tion. I  would  answer  by  drawing  your 
attention  to  the  dissenting  opinion  of 
Mr.  Justice  White,  Harlan  and  Stewart 
concurring : 

The  most  baklc  function  of  any  govern- 
ment Is  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
Individual  and  of  his  property.  Lametta  v. 
New  Jersey.  30«  U.S.  451.  455.  These  ends  of 
society  are  served  by  the  criminal  laws  which 
for  the  most  part  are  aimed  at  the  preven- 
tion of  crime.  Without  the  reasonably  effec- 
tive performance  of  the  task  of  preventing 
private  violence  and  retaliation.  It  Is  idle  to 
talk  about  human  dignity  and  civilized 
values. 

The  modes  by  which  the  criminal  laws 
serve   the   interest   in   general   security   are 


many.  First  the  murderer  who  has  taken  the 
life  of  another  is  removed  from  the  streets, 
deprived  of  his  liberty  and  thereby  prevented 
from  repeating  his  offense.  In  view  of  the 
statistics  on  recidivism  In  thlk  country  and 
of  the  number  of  Instances  In  which  appre- 
hension occurs  only  after  repeated  offenses, 
no  one  can  sensibly  claim  that  this  aspect 
of  the  criminal  laws  doe*  not  prevent  crime 
or  contribute  significantly  to  the  personal 
security  of  the  ordinary  citizen. 

Secondly,  the  rwlft  and  sure  apprehen- 
sion of  those  who  refuse  to  respect  the  per- 
sonal security  and  dignity  of  their  neigh- 
bor unquestionably  has  lu  Impact  on  others 
who  might  be  similarly  tempted.  That  the 
criminal  law  is  wholly  or  partly  ineffective 
with  a  segment  of  the  population  or  with 
many  of  those  who  have  been  apprehended 
and  convicted  is  a  very  faulty  basis  for  con- 
cluding that  it  is  not  effective  with  respect 
to  the  great  bulk  of  our  citizens  or  for  think- 
ing that  without  the  criminal  laws,  or  In  the 
absence  of  their  enforcement,  there  would 
be  no  Increase  In  crime.  Arguments  of  this 
nature  are  not  borne  out  by  any  kind  of 
reliable  evidence  that  I  have  seen  to  this  date. 

Thirdly,  the  law  concerns  Itself  with  those 
whom  It  has  confined.  The  hope  and  aim  of 
modem  penology,  fortunately,  is  as  soon 
as  possible  to  return  the  convict  to  society  a 
better  and  more  law-abiding  man  than  when 
he  left  Sometimes  there  is  success,  some- 
times failure.  But  at  least  the  effort  Is  made, 
and  it  should  be  made  to  the  very  maximum 
extent  of  our  present  and  future  capabilities. 

The  rule  announced  today  will  measur- 
ably weaken  the  abUlty  of  the  criminal  law 
to  perform  these  tasks.  It  Is  a  deliberate  cal- 
culus to  prevent  interrogations,  to  reduce 
the  Incidence  of  confessions  and  pleas  of 
guilty  and  to  increase  the  number  of  trials. 
Criminal  trials,  no  matter  how  efficient  the 
police  are.  are  not  sure  bets  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, nor  should  they  be  If  the  evidence  Is 
not  forthcoming.  Under  the  present  law.  the 
prosecution  falls  to  prove  Its  case  In  about 
30%  of  the  criminal  cases  actuslly  tried  In 
the  federal  courts. 

•  •  •  •  • 

.  But  It  Is  something  else  again  to  re- 
move from  the  ordinary  criminal  case  all 
those  confessions  which  heretofore  have  been 
held  to  be  free  and  voluntary  acts  of  the  ac- 
cused and  to  thus  establish  a  new  constitu- 
tional barrier  to  the  ascertainment  of  truth 
by  the  Judicial  process.  There  Is.  in  my  view, 
every  reason  to  believe  that  a  good  many 
criminal  defendants  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  convicted  on  what  this  Court  has 
previously  thought  to  be  the  most  satisfac- 
tory kind  of  evidence  will  now,  under  this 
new  version  of  the  Fifth  Amendment,  either 
not  be  tried  at  all  or  will  be  acquitted  If 
the  State's  evidence,  minus  the  confession. 
Is  put  to  the  test  of  litigation. 

I  have  no  desire  whatsoever  to  share  the 
responsibility  for  any  such  impact  on  the 
present  criminal  process. 

In  some  unknown  number  of  cases  the 
Court's  rule  will  return  a  killer,  a  rapist  or 
other  criminal  to  the  streets  and  to  the  en- 
vironment which  produced  him.  to  repeat 
his  crime  whenever  It  pleases  him.  As  a 
consequence,  there  will  not  be  a  gain,  but 
a  loss,  in  human  dignity.  The  real  concern  is 
not  the  unfortunate  coiuequences  of  this 
new  decision  on  the  criminal  law  as  an  ab- 
stract, disembodied  series  of  authoritative 
proacriptions.  but  the  impact  on  those  who 
rely  on  the  public  authority  for  protection 
and  who  without  it  can  only  engage  in 
violent  self-help  with  guns,  knives  and  the 
help  of  their  neighbors  similarly  Inclined. 
There  is.  of  course,  a  saving  factor:  the  next 
victims  are  uncertain,  unnamed  and  unrepre- 
sented In  this  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  nothing 
that  has  been  said  about  Miranda  that 


more  clearly  expresses  my  own  view  than 
the  foregoing  words  of  Justice  White. 

Lastly,  Mr.  FVjrtas  says  he  knows  of  no 
studies  on  Miranda  that  tend  to  show 
that  Miranda  has  made  the  prosecution 
more  dlfBcult.  Apparently  Mr.  Portas  has 
not  read  the  findings  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  Report  No.  1097,  90th 
Congress  second  session,  wherein  It  said : 

The  case  of  Escobedo  v.  Illinois,  378  U  .S 
478  (1064).  set  the  stage  for  another  most 
disastrous  blow  to  the  cause  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  this  country.  This  case,  along  with 
others,  formed  the  basis  for  the  decision  in 
Miranda  v.  Arizona.  348  U.S.  436  (1966)  in 
Miranda,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  .m 
otherwise  voluntary  confession  made  after 
the  suspect  was  taken  into  police  custody 
could  not  be  used  In  evidence  unless  a  four- 
fold warning  had  been  given  prior  to  nny 
questioning.  The  majority  opinion  In  this  re- 
spect reads: 

"Prior  to  any  questioning,  the  person  must 
be  warned  that  he  has  a  right  to  remain 
silent,  that  any  statement  he  does  make  may 
be  used  as  evidence  against  him.  and  that 
he  has  a  right  to  the  presence  of  an  attorney, 
either  retained  or  appointed.  The  defendant 
may  waive  effectuation  of  these  rights,  pro- 
vided the  waiver  is  made  voluntarily,  know- 
ingly, and  Intelligently.  If,  however,  he  In- 
dicates In  any  manner  and  at  any  stage  <f 
the  process  that  he  wishes  to  consult  with 
an  attorney  before  speaking,  there  can  be  no 
questioning.  Likewise.  If  the  Individual  is 
alone  and  Indicates  In  any  manner  that  he 
does  not  wish  to  be  Interrogated,  the  police 
may  not  question  him.  The  mere  fact  that 
he  may  have  answered  some  questions  or 
volunteered  some  statements  on  his  own  does 
not  deprive  him  of  the  right  to  refrain  from 
answering  any  further  inquiries  until  he  has 
consulted  with  an  attorney  and  thereafter 
consents  to  be  questioned."  (384  U.S.  at  444  ) 

After  considering  the  testimony  of  many 
witnesses,  and  statements  and  letters  (t 
many  other  Interested  parties,  the  committee 
found  that  there  Is  a  need  for  legislation  to 
offset  the  harmful  effects  of  the  Court  de- 
cisions mentioned  above.  These  decisions 
have  resulted  In  the  release  of  criminals 
whose  guilt  Is  virtually  beyond  question.  This 
has  had  a  demoralizing  effect  on  law-enforce- 
ment officials  whose  efforts  to  Investigate 
crimes  and  Interrogate  suspects  have  been 
stjrmled  by  the  technical  roadblocks  thrown 
up  by  the  Court.  The  general  public  Is  be- 
coming frightened  and  angered  by  the  many 
reports  of  depraved  criminals  being  released 
to  roam  the  streets  In  search  of  other  vic- 
tims. For  example,  the  Infamous  Mallory 
was  convicted  on  another  rape  charge  shortly 
after  his  first  rapw  conviction  was  reversed 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Honorable  Alexander  Holtzoff,  US. 
district  Judge  for  the  Distrtot  of  Columbia. 
alao  discussed  the  harmful  effects  cf 
Miranda.  He  said  the  case  would  result  tn 
reducing  the  use  of  voluntary  confessions 
In  a  very  large  p>ercentage  of  cases.  This 
hinders  the  quick  and  efficient  enforcement 
of  the  criminal  law. 

Qulnn  Tamm.  executive  director  of  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
agreed  that  the  Miranda  case  will  materially 
reduce  the  number  of  confessions  from 
defendants. 

Statistical  evidence  further  Indicates  the 
harmful  effects  of  the  Miranda  decision. 
During  the  subcommittee  heairlngs.  Arlen 
Specter  district  attorney  of  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, revealed  a  study  on  the  effects  of 
Miranda  conducted  by  his  office.  The  results 
indicated  that  prior  to  the  Escobedo  case. 
90  percent  of  the  suspects  would  make  a 
statement,  often  not  Incriminating  on  their 
face,  but  valuable  In  Investigating  the  crime. 
After  Escobedo,  only  80  percent  would  give 
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statemenU.  After  the  second  circuit  Russo 
case,  only  68  percent  of  suspects  would  give 
statements.  Then  came  the  Miranda  case 
in  June  1966.  For  a  period  after  Miranda, 
out  of  6,220  suspects  arrested  for  serious 
crimes.  3,096  refused  to  give  a  statement. 
This  Is  a  percentage  of  only  41  percent  who 
would  give  statements,  a  decrease  of  49 
percent  since  £scob€do.  These  statistics  are 
inclined  to  become  more  alarming  as  more 
criminals  become  more  familiar  with 
Mnanda. 

Aaron  Koota,  district  attorney  for  Kings 
County.  New  York,  conducted  a  similar  sur- 
vey, Indicating  that  prior  to  Miranda,  ap- 
p)roKlmately  10  percent  of  the  suspects  In- 
\olved  In  serious  crimes  refused  to  make 
.statements  or  confessions  to  police.  After 
Miranda,  41  percent  refused  to  make  state- 
ments or  confessions.  Specifically,  between 
June  and  September  of  1966.  Mr.  Koota 
revealed  that  130  of  316  suspects  re- 
fused to  make  any  statement  at  all.  In  only 
30  of  these  130  cases  did  Mr.  Koota  have 
sufBclent  evidence  to  prosecute  apart  from 
the  confession  Mr.  Koota  was  unequivocal 
in  stating  that  confessions  are  helpful  in 
securing  convictions. 

Charles  E.  Moylan,  Jr  ,  State's  attorney  for 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  reports 
more  dUturblng  statistics  Mr.  Moylan  said: 
.  .  |Wle  used  to  get  .  .  .  (confessions) 
in  20  to  26  percent  of  our  cases,  and  now  we 
are  getting  .  .  .  (them)  In  2  percent  of  our 
cases.  The  confession  as  a  law-enforcement 
instrument  has  been  virtually  eliminated" 
(hearings,  p.  622). 

Mr  Moylan  noted  that  the  Miranda  case 
has  encouraged  criminalE.  discouraged  the 
police,  and  disappointed  the  public  that  de- 
pends on  the  courts  for  protection. 

Frank  S.  Hogan,  New  York  County  district 
attorney,  reported  similar  findings.  In  the 
6  months  prior  to  the  Miranda  case,  49  per- 
■-ent  of  the  nonhomlclde  felony  defendants 
111  New  York  County  made  incriminating 
statements.  In  the  6  months  after  this  deci- 
sion, only  15  percent  of  the  defendants  gave 
incriminating  statements.  Mr.  Hogan  char- 
acterized It  as  being  most  harmful  to  efforts 
to  convict  criminals  who  roam  our  streets 
and  assault  our  citizens. 


A  letter  from  H  R.  Morton,  chief  of  police 
of  the  city  of  Fresno.  California.  Is  typical  of 
those  letters  received  by  the  subcommittee 
explaining  the  plight  of  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials. Chief  Morton  writes: 

"It  appears  to  be  well  established  that  the 
Escobedo  and  Afiranda  decisions  have  had  a 
decidedly  adverse  effect  upon  law  enforce- 
ment. Examining  the  fact  that  law  enforce- 
ment officers  are  not  thoroughly  schooled  in 
constitutional  law,  may  shed  some  light  on 
the  situation.  Contributing  to  the  overall 
problem,  however.  Is  the  difficulty  with  which 
lower  courts  apply  the  Escobedo  and  Miranda 
principles.  In  many  Instances  they  are  arriv- 
ing at  decisions  which  are  poles  apart  under 
very  similar  circumstances.  "The  number  of 
convictions  and  guilty  pleas  have  declined 
drastically  since  the  pre-£»cobedo  days  of 
1963.  This  is  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  felony 
arrests  have  Increased  75  percent  since  1963. 

"Figures  such  as  those  shown  make  a 
•ravesty  of  the  efforts  of  dedicated  law  en- 
forcement officers.  In  previous  years  and 
through  1963,  there  had  been  a  gradual  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  felony  arrests  and 
the  percentage  of  those  arrests  which  ter- 
minated in  a  conviction  or  plea  of  guilty. 
This  trend,  which  I  attributed  to  better 
police  methods,  was  drastically  reversed  after 
Escobedo  and  the  California  decision  in 
Dorado. 

"Fresno  county  court  records  show  that 
the  fiscal  year  1965-66  experienced  a  new 
high  in  the  number  of  felony  cases  in  which 
criminal  Informations  were  filed.  In  spite  of 
this  new  high,  the  percentage  cf  guilty  pleas 


as  compared  to  complaints  filed,  dropped  to  a 
new  low  The  percentage  drop  In  guilty  pleas 
amounts  to  24  percent  since  the  pre-£scobedo 
and  pre-Mirando  era.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
turbing facts,  however.  Is  that  for  the  first  6 
months  alter  the  1966  Miranda  decision,  dis- 
missals before  trial  are  already  higher  than 
for  the  entire  preceding  year. 

"It  may  appear  rather  trite  to  reiterate 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  contributed  Im- 
measurably to  the  above  facts,  but  I  am  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  Advancements  in  training 
police  personnel  and  the  utilization  of  more 
science  In  crime  detection  methods  are  no 
doubt  partial  solutions  to  the  mounting 
crime  toll,  but  they  certainly  are  not  the 
complete  answer.  There  are  too  many  crimes 
in  which  no  physical  evidence  of  value  may 
be  found  and  well-trained  investigators  are 
definitely  thwarted  when  they  must  tell  a 
suspect  that  he  has  a  right  to  say  nothing  to 
ihem. 

'I  hope  that  the  above  comments  may  be 
of  value  to  you  and  wish  you  success  In  your 
attempt  to  remedy  this  situation.  Certainly, 
as  the  dissenting  opinion  In  Miranda  ex- 
pressed, no  other  country  In  the  world  has 
ever  had  such  restrictions  nor  are  such  re- 
strictions founded  on  a  constitutional  basis" 
( hearings,  pp.  695-696 ) .     y 

The  committee  Is  convinced  from  the  mass 
of  evidence  heard  by  the  subcommittee, 
much  of  which  Is  printed  in  the  transcript 
of  hearings,  that  the  rigid  and  Infiexlble  re- 
quirements of  the  majority  opinion  In  the 
Miranda  case  are  unreasonable,  uiu-eallstlc. 
and  extremely  harmful  to  law  enforcement 
Instance  alter  Instance  are  documented  In 
the  transcript  where  the  most  vicious  crim- 
inals have  gone  unpunished,  even  though 
they  had  voluntarily  confessed  their  guilt. 
The  transcript  and  subcommittee  files  con- 
tain testimony  and  statements  from  district 
attorneys,  police  chiefs,  and  other  law  en- 
forcement officers  in  cities  and  towns  all  over 
the  country,  demonstrating  beyond  doubt 
the  devastating  effect  upon  the  rights  of 
society  of  the  Miranda  decision.  The  un- 
soundness of  the  majority  opinion  was  force- 
fully shown  by  the  four  dissenting  Justices, 
who  also  predicted  the  dire  consequences  of 
overruling  what  theretofore  had  been  the 
law  of  the  land,  confirmed  In  1896  In  Wilson 
v.  U.S.,  162  U.S.  613.  and  In  1912  In  Powers 
V.  US. ,223  US.  303,  and  In  other  more  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions. 


In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Senate  should  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Abe  Fortas 
to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
The  Senate  should  not  vote  on  this  nomi- 
nation under  the  threat  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren's  revocation  of  his  announced 
intention  to  retire.  To  do  so  would  make 
a  mockery  of  the  appointment  powers 
provided  for  by  the  constitution.  The 
Senate  should  not  vote  for  confirmation 
because  to  do  so  would  put  the  Senate's 
stamp  of  approval  upon  Justice  Fortas' 
conduct,  which  has  been  called  into  ques- 
tion, and  upon  his  decisions,  which  have 
already  done  irreparable  injury  to  our 
Nation. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  faces  an  historic  and  momentous 


decision  in  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  to  recommend  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  Justice  Abe  Fortas  to 
be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  We 
must  each  be  cognizant  of  the  conse- 
quences which  are  likely  to  flow  from 
the  action  we  take  on  this  appointment. 
If  the  nomination  is  confirmed,  we  may 
well  be  efifecting  the  policy  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  20  years  or  more. 
Supreme  Court  Justices  are  not  elected 
every  2  years — or  every  4  or  6  years.  The 
Supreme  Court  is  not  responsive  to  the 
democratic  process.  It  is.  essentially,  the 
most  undemocratic  institution  in  our 
system  of  government. 

Because  it  is  a  court — and  not  a  legis- 
lature nor  an  executive  body — many  ob- 
servers of  our  constitutional  system  have 
felt  that  the  Supreme  Court's  relative 
insulation  from  the  political — or,  if  you 
will,  the  democratic— process  is  both  wise 
and  highly  desirable.  The  difficulty  with 
this  line  of  thinking  lies  in  the  enormous 
role  the  Court  has  assumed  in  the  lives 
of  Americans.  Even  the  most  casual  stu- 
dent of  the  Supreme  Court  must  admit 
that  the  decisions  of  the  Court  affect  the 
lives  of  Americans  in  most  fundamental 
V.  ays — certainly  as  fundamentally  as  the 
decisions  reached  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress or  by  the  President,  all  of  whom 
are  elected  by  the  people.  When  the  Su- 
preme Court  makes  such  decisions,  we 
are  perilously  close  to  government  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  contention  that 
the  power  of  the  Senate  to  advise  and 
consent  to  this  appointment  should  be 
exercised  fully.  To  contend  that  we  must 
merely  satisfy  ourselves  that  Justice 
Fortas  is  a  good  lawyer  and  a  man  of 
good  character  is  to  hold  to  a  very  nar- 
row view  of  the  role  of  the  Senate,  a  view 
which  neither  the  Constitution  itself  nor 
histon-'  and  precedent  have  prescribed. 
It  further  serves  the  end  of  removing  the 
Supreme  Court  even  further  away  from 
the  democratic  process  and  our  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  For  these  reasons, 
I  believe  a  most  thorough  consideration 
of  this  appointment  is  completely  justi- 
fied. 

Mr.  President,  one  Senator,  al- 
though speaking  in  opposition  to  this 
nomination,  sought  to  dispose  of  the 
argument  that  Justice  Fortas  has  been 
improper  in  his  dealings  with  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches.  The  argu- 
ment was  advanced  that  a  very  dis- 
tinguished South  Carolinian — the  Hon- 
orable James  F.  Byrnes— had  engaged  in 
similar  extrajudicial  activities  during  his 
tenure  on  the  Supreme  Court.  Portions 
of  Governor  Byrnes'  book,  "AH  in  One 
Lifetime."  were  quoted  in  order  to  sub- 
stantiate this  point.  In  my  judgment,  the 
passages  quoted  were  not  given  proper 
emphasis. 

The  day  after  Pearl  Harbor  had  suffer- 
ed a  sneak  attack  on  our  Navy,  the 
Pres'dent  invited  Associate  Justice  James 
F.  Byrnes  to  call  on  him  to  talk  with 
him  about  the  emergency  leg'slation  that 
would  be  necessary,  recognizing  the  es- 
sence of  a  state  of  war. 

Only  a  short  t'me  before  this.  Just'ce 
Byrnes  had  left  Congress,  where  he  had 
been  a  membtr  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
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Relations  Committee  and  chairman  of 
the  Naval  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
The  Prealdent  sought  the  advice  of  Jus- 
tice Byrnes  on  many  emergency  pro- 
posals before  Congress,  particularly  those 
affecting  our  war  production. 

However,  when  asked  by  the  President 
to  take  leave  of  absence  from  the  Court 
and  become  the  director  of  an  agency 
having  charge  of  all  war  production,  Jus- 
tice Byrnes  advised  the  President  that 
he  would  like  to  know  exactly  what  he 
had  In  mind.  When  told  the  extent  of 
the  service  contemplated,  without  hesi- 
tation. Justice  Byrnes  agreed;  but  In- 
stead of  remaining  on  the  Court  as  the 
President  had  suggested,  he  Immediately 
resigned,  giving  up  its  lifetime  opportu- 
nity for  service,  its  prestige,  and  its  se- 
curity. 

Justice  Fortas  very  adroitly  stated  the 
precedents  of  former  Justices  with  ref- 
erence to  assistance  to  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive; except,  however,  he  stated  them 
only  to  the  degree  they  favored  his  po- 
sition. Jn  the  Instance  of  Justice  Byrnes. 
h«  faliad  to  state  the  position  Justice 
Byrnes  took  when  called  upon  to  assist 
the  President  to  a  degree  that  his  assist- 
ance might  create  any  conflict  of  Interest 
of  his  position  between  the  Court.  Con- 
gress, and  the  executive  branch.  When 
that  poesibUlty  arose.  Justice  Byrnes  Im- 
mediately resigned  instead  of  seeking  to 
be  promoted  and  confirmed. 

The  significant  fact  is  that  Justice 
Byrnes  realized  it  would  not  be  proper 
for  him  to  remain  on  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  he  resigned  from  this  important  post. 
Justice  Portas  has  involved  himself  In  a 
broad  series  of  matters  and  with  no 
thought  of  resigning.  Justice  Byrnes  saw 
the  conflict  and  stepped  down.  Justice 
Fortas  ignores  the  conflict  and  accepts 
the  effort  to  elevate  him. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  brief  excerpt 
from  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Harvard  Law  Review  In  November  1966. 
This  article  was  written  by  Archibald 
Cox  who  was  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States  from  1961  to  1965: 

The  Court's  Influence,  moreover,  goes  well 
beyond  the  formal  limits  of  Its  decrees.  Ita 
opinions  are  often  the  voice  of  the  national 
conscience.  It  shapes  as  well  as  expresses  our 
national  Ideals.  The  educative  force  of  its 
opinions  cannot  be  Ignored  In  the  process 
of  decision.  Had  the  Court  affirmed  the  con- 
victions of  the  sit-in  demonstrators,  for  ex- 
ample, a  lawyer  might  accurately  have  said 
that  the  decision  had  nothing  to  do  with 
morality  or  policy  but  resulted  from  the 
limited  function  of  a  constitutional  court. 
To  the  layman  and  legislator,  however,  the 
Court's  decree  would  have  legitimatized  the 
convictions  and  even  the  racial  discrimina- 
tion that  lay  behind  them.  The  force  of 
legality  woxild  have  Influenced  both  the  na- 
tional consciousness  and  the  debate  upon 
legislative  measures.  In  short,  whatever  the 
legal  conception,  afllrmance  of  the  convic- 
tions would  have  aided  the  advocates  of 
segregation.  Similarly,  the  declination  of 
Jurisdiction  In  the  reapportionment  cases 
could  not  have  been  neutral:  it  would  have 
put  some  stamp  of  legality  upon  malappor- 
tionment regardless  of  the  technical  limita- 
tions of  the  Judicial  rationale. 

The  point  that  Mr.  Cox  appears  to  be 
making  is  that  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cisions cannot  be  viewed  solely  In  a  legal- 
istic light.  The  Court's  decisions — despite 


the  narrow  limits  of  a  particular  case — 
in  fact  carry  enormous  and  persuasive 
weight  as  a  force  in  our  society.  As  Mr. 
Cox  points  out.  the  public — and  he  In- 
cludes legislators — is  not  necessarily 
aware  of  the  often  technical  issues  in- 
volved in  a  series  of  cases  Involving  the 
rights  of  criminal  defendants,  or  por- 
nography, or  civil  disobedience.  An  addi- 
tional and  important  side  effect  of  these 
decisions — an  effect  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant than  the  purely  legal  ramifications 
of  the  decisions — is  to  place  the  weight 
of  the  Court,  the  stamp  of  Its  approval — 
upon  a  particular  trend  or  force  on  the 
contemporary  American  scene. 

POBNOCKAPHT 

Let  us  consider,  for  an  example,  the 
matter  of  pornography.  Pornographic 
material  is  certainly  not  something  new. 
While  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  scholar 
in  this  area,  I  would  imagine  that  por- 
nography— in  one  form  or  another — has 
been  around  almost  as  long  as  civiliza- 
tion. Had  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  the 
reverse  on  all  of  its  decisions  on  this  sub- 
ject of  the  last  few  years,  and  had  law 
enforcement  agencies  been  free  to  prose- 
cute the  panderers  of  this  filth  vigor- 
ously, undoubtedly  some  traflBc  in  obscene 
literature  and  movies  would  continue  to 
exist.  Mankind  has  yet  to  discover  the 
key  to  persuading  all  of  its  members  of 
the  wisdom  of  seeking  the  virtuous  life. 

Yet  what  we  must  remember  is  that 
even  if  pornography  would  continue  to 
exist,  it  would  lead  a  marginal,  secretive, 
and  underworld  existence.  It  would 
exist  illegally,  under  risk  of  penalty,  and 
behind  closed  doors.  It  could  not  clothe 
itself — if  that  is  the  proper  term — In 
the  garb  of  legality  and  respectability. 

What  the  Court  has  done  is  to  give 
pornography  a  legitimate  and  open  place 
In  American  society.  The  bsislc  idea 
seems  to  be  that  to  do  otherwise  unduly 
restricts  free  speech.  Yet  the  effect  is  to 
place  few.  if  any,  restrictions  upon  the 
growth  of  traffic  in  f>omography  and  the 
Incredible  limits  which  may  now  be  le- 
gitimately explored  In  such  material. 
Some  might  say  that  if  free  people 
choose  to  enjoy  such,  that  is  their  right. 
May  I  suggest  that  a  society  which  re- 
fuses to  even  attempt  to  preserve  its  own 
standards  of  decency  is  seriously  and 
tragically  endangered.  We  should  also 
note  that  widespread  acceptance  of  and 
obsession  with  obscenity  and  sexual  li- 
cense were  characteristic  of  the  decadent 
societies  which  preceded  the  collapse  of 
many  civilizations — most  notably  Greece 
and  Rome. 

Mr.  President.  I  beheve  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions  with  regard  to  por- 
nography have  encouraged  its  use  and 
extended  the  extremity  of  Its  form.  Aside 
from  the  difficulties  for  law-enforcement 
agencies  created  by  these  decisions,  the 
Court  has  given  such  filth  a  respecta- 
bility it  does  not  deserve.  I  do  not  wish 
to  sound  like  a  Puritan.  I  do  not  suggest 
that  the  Court  and  this  Congress  should 
enforce  a  rigid,  puritanical  code  upon 
this  Nation.  Without  suggesting  myself 
what  Is  the  dividing  line  between  free 
speech  and  pornography,  I  do  contend 
that  the  movies  and  the  magazines  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  declared  not  to 


be     obscenity     are     Indeed     hard-core 
pornography. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  It  Is  time 
for  the  Senate  to  declare  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  the  President,  and  to  the 
American  people  that  the  Supreme  Court 
«111  no  longer  have  a  free  hand  in  gov- 
erning at  will — with  no  checks  or  bal- 
ances exercised  by  Congress.  Justice 
Fortas  has  shown,  by  his  record  on  the 
Supreme  Court,  that  he  Is  not  only  con- 
tent with  the  Court's  trend  In  these 
cases,  but  also  that  he  Is  willing  to  take 
these  trends  to  further  extremes.  By  re- 
fusing to  confirm  this  nomination  we  can 
reassure  a  concerned  America  that 
standards  do  exist,  and  that  action  will 
be  taken  to  preserve  them. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question,  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor, 
and  that  any  questions  or  remarks  the 
distinguished  Senator  may  have  will  not 
cause  the  situation  to  be  considered  a 
second  speech  by  me  upon  resuming. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  early  in  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  and  then  a  moment  ago.  I  un- 
derstood the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina to  urge  that  the  Senate  exercise 
carefully  its  responsibility  to  advise  and 
either  consent  or  withhold  consent.  He 
cautioned  us  at  the  outset  that  it  is  a 
serious  question  when  we  are  presented 
with  the  issue  of  consent  or  withholding 
our  consent  in  the  instance  of  the  ele- 
vation of  a  Justice  to  be  Chief  Justice. 

Do  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  as  being  willing  to  let 
the  Senate  have  the  name  of  Abe  Fortas 
before  it  so  the  Senate  can  do  precisely 
what  he  has  been  urging  us  to  do? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  realizes 
that  the  matter  is  now  before  the  Senate 
on  a  motion  to  take  up ;  and  If  the  Sen- 
ate, In  its  wisdom,  takes  up  the  nomina- 
tion, which  it  can  do,  that  is  one  thing. 
The  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  that  the  nominee  is  so  objec- 
tionable, for  the  reasons  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  has  stated  and 
will  state  in  the  remainder  of  his  ad- 
dress, that  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina does  not  believe  that  the  Senate  will 
even  wish  to  act  upon  this  nomination. 
The  nomination  will  be  considered  in 
this  debate,  it  has  been  considered,  and 
I  am  sure  other  Senators  wish  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  later.  I  believe  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee 
wishes  to  address  the  Senate.  Therefore, 
it  Is  before  the  Senate  now.  It  is  being 
considered  regardless  of  the  procedural 
question  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further  on  the  same  con- 
ditions? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  same  conditions  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  take  it 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
does  not  sigree  with  me  that  the  nominee, 
the  Court,  the  Senate,  and  the  country 
deserve  a  clear-cut  decision  by  this  body. 
not  on  the  question  of  whether  we  shall 
take  up  and  consider  the  nomination  of 
Abe  Fortas.  but  on  the  question  of 
whether  we  shall  advise  and  consent 
or  withhold  our  consent  with  respect  to 
his  elevation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  tht  power  to  take  up  this 
nomination,  if  it  so  desires,  but  if  the 
sentiment  of  the  Senate  is  such  it  does 
not  wish  to  take  it  up,  if  the  qualifica- 
tions of  this  nominee  are  such  that  the 
Senate  does  not  favor  taking  it  up,  and. 
following  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ate does  not  take  it  up,  then  the  matter 
is  res  ipsa  loquitur;  that  Is,  it  speaks  for 

itself. 

Mr.  HART.  With  the  latter  comment 
I  would  certainly  agree,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  much  concerned  about  aspects  of 
Justice  Fortas'  philosophy  as  evidenced 
by  his  role  in  a  number  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions  which  have  reversed  State  su- 
preme court  decisions  holding  certain 
materials  to  be  obscene.  In  Schackman 
against  California,  the  Supreme  Court 
reversed  the  judgment  of  the  superior 
court  which  had  held  a  number  of  films 
to  be  obscene.  This  was  a  per  curiam 
opinion  which  gives  no  explanation  for 
this  reversal  except  the  citation  of  an- 
other per  curiam  opinion,  Redrup  v. 
New  York  (386  U.S.  767) . 

The  Shackman  case  Involved  the  film 
entitled  0-7  which  was  discussed  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  other  similar 
films.  The  material  in  Schackman 
against  CaUfomia  was  also  viewed  by  a 
Federal  district  court  in  a  declaratory 
judgment  action  by  Schackman.  The  dis- 
trict judge,  Judge  Hauk,  in  258  Federal 
Supplement  described  0-7  as  follows: 

The  dominant  theme  of  the  material,  taken 
as  a  whole,  appeals  to  a  prurient  Interest  In 
sex  of  the  viewer  and  Is  patently  offensive 
in  Its  emphasis.  The  film  is  entirely  without 
artistic  or  literary  significance  and  Is  utterly 
without  redeeming  social  Importance. 

Another  film  in  the  Schackman  case, 
0-12.  was  viewed  by  Judge  Hauk,  and  he 
described  it  In  the  following  manner: 

The  dominant  theme  of  the  film  taken  as 
a  whole,  obviously  is  designed  to  appeal  to  the 
prurient  Interest  in  the  sex  of  the  viewer  and 
is  patently  offensive.  The  film  Is  entirely 
without  artistic  or  literary  significance  and 
Is  utterly  without  redeeming  social  Impor- 
tance. 

While  explaining  his  interpretation  of 
the  legal  questions  surrounding  the 
Schackman  material.  Judge  Hauk  added: 

The  court  viewed  at  length  and  completely 
and  in  toto  each  and  every  one  of  the  films 
which  are  incorporated  Into  the  complaint  as 
exhibits  and  which  were  the  subject  matter 
of  the  criminal  prosecutions  complained  of 
bv  petitioners  .  .  . 

The  court  concludes  as  a  matter  of  law  that 
the  exhibits  and  each  of  them  are  clearly, 
unequlvocably  and  incontrovertibly  obscene 


and  pornographic  In  the  hard-core  sense  be- 
cause they  come  within  the  reasonable  pur- 
view and  ambit  of  both  the  Federal  judicial 
definition  of  obscenity  and  hard  core  pornog- 
raphy, Roth  v.  U.S.  ((1957)  354  U.S.  476). 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California,  without  losing 
my  rights  to  the  floor,  and  with  th.  un- 
derstanding that,  upon  my  resuming,  it 
will  not  be  considered  a  second  speech 
during  this  legislative  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  my  distinguished  colleague 
whether  these  films  or  motion  pictures 
have  any  connection,  in  any  way,  with 
the  normal  motion  picture  which  is  made 
in  Hollywood  by  members  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Producers  Association  for  ex- 
hibition in  theaters.  These  are  not  the 
kind  of  pictures  to  which  the  Senator 
refers,  are  they? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  in 
replying  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California.  I  would  say  that  the 
able  member  of  the  police  department 
who  came  and  testified  here  indicated 
it  was  not  the  type  of  picture  produced 
by  the  motion  picture  industry  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  that  certain  persons  had  been 
employed  to  make  the  obscene  films, 
purely  from  a  monetary  standpoint,  and 
they  do  not  fall  in  the  category  of  those 
made  by  the  motion  picture  industry  in 
California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this 
type  of  film  would  never  be  allowed  to  be 
shown,  had  not  the  Supreme  Court 
reversed  the  numerous  decisions  of  the 
several  State  courts,  not  only  by  the 
State  courts  but  also  begirming  with  jury 
trials,  the  district  courts,  the  appellate 
courts,  and  then  the  supreme  courts  in 
a  number  of  States,  all  reversed  in  the 
.same  maimer  that  my  colleague  has 
described;  and  is  it  not  also  true  that  the 
indefinite,  5-to-4  decisions  mean,  evi- 
dently, that  the  Justices  could  not  really 
decide  whether  the  quality  of  these  films 
should  bar  them— that  is,  these  films 
would  never  be  shown  any  place  where 
the  public  might  be  exposed  to  them;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  think  that  the 
position  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  is  correct. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  gained  a  knowledge 
of  these  films  because  the  sheriff  of  Los 
Angeles  Coimty,  Peter  Pitchess,  a  former 
member  of  the  FBI.  who  is  highly  re- 
garded, well  respected,  and  has  been  the 
sheriff  of  Los  Angeles  County  for  many 
years,  called  them  to  my  attention.  He 
pointed  out  that  a  little  area  that  lies 
between  Hollywood  and  Beverly  Hills, 
known  as  the  County  Strip,  still  belongs 
to  the  county  of  Los  Angeles  and  falls 
in  his  jurisdiction.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  bar  owners  along  there  charge  $1 
for  a  glass  of  beer  and  one  can  stand 
there  and  be  exposed  to  this  type  of 
film,  where,  under  normal  conditions, 
the  sheriff  and  his  men  would  go  in  and 
stop  such  a  filthy  exhibition. 
Now,  whenever  his  men  try  to  accom- 


plish that,  they  are  told  by  the  owners, 
or  the  managers  of  the  bars  who  are 
responsible  for  the  exhibition,  that  they 
cannot  stop  them  because  they  are  now 
protected  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  hate  to  think 
of  what  our  Founding  Fathers,  those  who 
originally  signed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  would  say  to  an  accusa- 
tion such  as  that. 

The  sheriff  further  pointed  out  that 
the  crime  rate  in  this  area  has  gone  up 
way  beyond  the  rise  in  crime  in  other 
areas,  that  the  cost  of  law  enforcement 
has  risen  way  out  of  proportion,  and 
that  now.  as  a  result  of  the  protection  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Constitution, 
which  they  claim,  one  can  buy  magazines 
and  still  photos  openly,  freely  available  to 
anyone  who  can  walk  in  and  buy  them. 

So  that  the  damage  being  done  is  just 
beginning.  The  fact  that  these  State 
court  decisions  and  decisions  of  juries 
have  been  reversed  is  just  loosing  the 
floodgates  of  this  type  of  thing,  at  a  time 
when  many  of  us  were  worried  about 
reviving  and  rebuilding  some  of  the 
moral  standards,  about  bringing  back 
proper  respect  for  law  and  order,  justice 
and  obedience,  about  getting  respect  of 
one  citizen  for  another,  of  putting  back 
together  the  pieces  of  this  great  counti-y 
that,  little  by  little,  have  been  fraction- 
ized  so  that  now  there  is  great  confu- 
sion around  the  country. 

Is  it  not  true  that  this  strange,  sweep- 
ing series  of  reversals  has  done  so  much 
to  injure  the  morals  and  moral  strength 
and  beliefs  and  respect  in  this  great 
country? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  response  to  the 
able  Senator  from  California,  I  would 
say  that  the  statement  he  Is  making  is 
in  line  with  that  of  the  member  of  the 
police  department  of  Los  Angeles  who 
came  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
testified.  They  brought  along  with  them 
various  samples  of  magazines  they  had 
picked  up  at  different  places,  which 
showed  the  most  obscene,  hard-core  por- 
nography. Further,  he  indicated  very 
strongly  that  law  enforcement  there  now 
is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  as 
the  days  go  by.  His  conclusion  is  syn- 
onymous with  that  expressed  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  ask  my  distinguished 
colleague  one  further  question:  Is  it  not 
true  that  in  these  films — at  least  the  ones 
that  were  shown  me  by  Sheriff  Pitchess — 
there  is^iot  the  slightest  attempt  at  en- 
tertainmeVit.  there  is  not  the  slightest  at- 
tempt at  any  artistic  endeavor,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  attempt  at  anything  ex- 
cept exactly  v,hat  is  portrayed?  They  are 
made  without  dialog,  they  are  made  with- 
out any  sound  track,  they  are  made  with- 
out any  musical  background.  It  is,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  the  lowest  and  most  evil 
form  of  pornographic  approach  that  I 
have  ever  witnessed.  If  I  had  not  seen 
the  exhibition  of  some  of  these  films,  my- 
self. I  would  not  have  believed  it  possible. 
What  disturbs  me  is  that  we  know  the 
Supreme  Court  subpenaed  these  films. 
I  do  not  know,  nor  have  I  been  able  to 
ascertain,  whether  or  not  the  members 
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of  the  Court  before  voting  on  this  matter 
ever  saw  the  films.  If  they  did  not  see 
the  films.  I  would  say  they  were  voting 
and  passing  judgment  without  full 
knowledge;  and  if  they  did  see  the  fllnw. 
then  I  would  hesitate  to  express  my  opin- 
ion of  the  votes  that  were  cast  to  reverse 
all  these  decisions  by  the  State  courts, 
all  the  way  up  the  line  to  the  supreme 
courts  of  the  States.  As  I  recall,  there 
were  seven  or  eight  or  10  State  supreme 
court  cases  in  all. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  response  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California.  I 
repeat  a  statement  I  made  just  a  few 
moments  ago.  probably  before  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  came 
into  the  Chamber.  I  quoted  Judge  Hauk 
when  he  said : 

The  court  viewed  at  length  and  completely 
and  in  toto  each  and  every  one  of  the  fllma 
which  are  incorporated  Into  the  complaint  as 
exhibit*  and  which  were  the  subject  matter 
of  the  criminal  prosecutions  complained  by 
petitioners 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  is  the  California 
court?.  - 

Mr. .THURMOND,  That  is  correct:  and 
we  had  information  that  the  Supreme 
Court  did  view  those  films  and  considered 
them  before  the  Court  handed  down  its 
decisions. 

I  remind  the  distinguished  Senator  fur- 
ther that,  although  the  juries  had  in 
many  cases  acted  on  these  films — the 
juries  had  held  them  to  be  obscene  in  38 
cases  in  which  Justice  Fortas  partici- 
pated— Justice  Fortas  voted  to  reverse 
35  of  them.  The  question  was  a  moot  one 
in  one  of  those  cases,  and  in  two  cases 
he  voted  to  affirm  the  finding  of  obscen- 
ity. Some  people  point  out  that  he  did 
take  action  in  a  certain  case  to  find  there 
was  obscenity.  But  there  were  only 
two 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Two  out  of  35? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Two  out  of  38.  and 
he  voted  to  reverse  35. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Did  I  recite  the  judi- 
cial progress  correctly  when  I  said  that 
in  the  majority  of  these  cases — at  least 
15  that  I  know  of — there  were  Jury  trials, 
they  went  up  to  the  district  courts,  then 
up  to  the  appellate  courts,  then  on  up 
to  the  State  supreme  courts?  So  this  was 
not  just  a  cursory  observance  of  the  facts 
by  a  jury  that  perhaps  was  not  fully 
informed  or  by  a  judge  who  had  not 
taken  a  careful  look.  I  believe  in  two  of 
the  courts  three  judges  sat  in  the  ap- 
pellate courts  and  in  the  district  courts. 
Then  in  the  supreme  courts  of  those 
States  the  entire  State  supreme  court 
would  sit.  And  in  all  of  these  cases  the 
decisions  were  reversed  by  5-to-4  deci- 
sions of  the  US   Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  response,  the 
Senator  from  California  is  substantially 
correct.  There  were  not  jury  trials  in 
every  case,  but  in  some  cases  where  there 
were  not  jury  trials  the  judges  felt  they 
were  bound  by  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  made  the  holdings  they 
did.  In  cases  that  had  gone  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  such  a  strong  position  had 
been  taken  at  the  Supreme  Court  level 
that  even  the  sergeant  himself  said  it 
has  become  very  difficult  In  California  to 
get  a  judge  even  to  Issue  a  complaint 


against  a  defendant  now,  because,  he 
said,  "There  is  no  use — the  Supreme 
Court  will  throw  it  out."  It  has  made  it 
very  difficult  for  law-enforcement  officers 
to  enforce  the  law. 

The  local  judges  in  California,  State 
and  local,  evidently  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  obscenity  now  Is  a  wide 
open  question.  It  must  be.  I  do  not  know 
of  anything  that  could  be  more  so.  I 
think  there  Is  only  one  phrase  by  which 
to  call  the  films  l)elng  shown  now  in 
the  centers  referred  to  by  the  Senator,  in 
bars,  and  those  that  were  brought  into 
the  Judiciary  Committee — "expose  all' 
films,  because  that  is  what  they  do — ex- 
pose all.  and  in  a  very  indecent  manner. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  there  is  no  at- 
tempt at  recreation.  There  Is  no  attempt 
at  Information.  There  is  no  attempt  at 
inspiration.  But  it  is  just  "expose  all." 
appealing  to  the  very  lowest  instincts  of 
a  person  along  that  line. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  further  point? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  reason  I  raised 
this  point  is  that  at  noontime  I  was 
asked  to  appear  on  a  television  show. 
This  matter  was  discussed  at  some 
length.  One  of  the  men  on  the  television 
show  asked  me,  "Well,  now.  do  you  be- 
lieve in  censorship?"  So  he  was  appar- 
ently using  the  word  "censorship"  in 
order  to  affect  my  feelings  with  regard  to 
this  matter. 

I  pointed  out  to  him  that  censorship 
by  the  people  of  a  State  or  by  the  people 
of  a  nation  is  something  that  I  think  is 
well  within  the  rights  of  the  people.  I  do 
no  think  censorship  should  rest  on  a 
small,  self-appointed  group.  I  do  not 
think  It  should  rest  with  one  man  or 
three  or  four.  But  I  think,  when  the 
people  of  the  State  of  California  decide 
that  what  is  being  exhibited,  because  of 
the  circumstances  created  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  is  bad  for  the 
general  welfare,  the  moral  structure  of 
the  people,  and  that  It  Is  not  In  keeping 
with  what  is  generally  accepted  as  good 
manners  within  the  community.  I  would 
be  for  that  kind  of  censorship.  My  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  this  nomination  is 
strengthened  every  day  by  the  mall  and 
the  communications  that  I  receive  from 
my  State. 

People  are  interested  out  there,  and 
the  mail  is  coming  in  in  large  amounts 
every  day,  at  an  average  rate  that  varies 
between  50  and  75  to  1  in  favor  of  the 
position  that  I  have  stated  and  the  posi- 
tion that  my  distinguished  colleague  has 
taken  in  this  matter,  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  vital  importance:  and  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  bearing  with  me  in  order 
to  make  the  Record  clear  on  this  point. 
I  wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  industry 
of  which  I  was  a  part  for  so  many  years 
has  no  involvement  in  this  sort  of  thing, 
nor  will  it.  I  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
there  is  not  some  misunderstanding  and 
confusion  about  that,  just  as  there  may 
be  misunderstanding  as  to  why  we  are 
having  this  colloquy.  There  should  not 
be. 

Continually  the  point  is  raised,  should 
we  not  allow  the  Senate  to  decide?  Mr. 
President,  we  are  doing   exactly   what 


should  be  done  before  a  decision  Is  made. 
We  are  examining  every  facet  of  the 
performance,  the  character,  the  philos- 
ophy, and  the  habits,  old  and  new,  of 
the  nominee  to  the  most  sensitive  job  in 
the  Nation,  save  only  that  of  the 
President. 

Since  this  role  has  been  left  to  us, 
not  as  a  power  but  as  an  obligation  of 
the  Senate.  I  would  be  willing  to  sit  here 
just  as  long  as  my  colleagues  want  to 
sit  here,  to  make  certain  that  we  have 
all  the  Information  before  we  decide 
whether  or  not  even  to  examine  this 
nomination. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California.  I 
repeat  that  the  sergeant  from  the  police 
department  in  California,  in  charge  of 
vice  matters  out  there,  specifically  told 
us  that  these  films  were  not  made  by  the 
reputable  movie  producers  in  California 
Of  course,  I  was  pleased  to  hear  that  I 
had  thought  that  was  the  case,  anyway. 
But  these  films  were  made  by  people 
who  were  employed  by  those  who  wanted 
to  put  out  this  literature  and  these  filthy 
films  from  a  purely  financial,  monetary 
standpoint:  and  the  reputable  people 
who  make  movies  are  not  engaged  in 
this  type  of  activity  at  all. 

I  concur  In  the  statement  with  regard 
to  this  position,  the  Chief  Justiceship  of 
the  Nation,  that  it  is  the  second  most 
powerful  position  in  America,  because 
the  Court  has  such  tremendous  appellate 
powers  and  other  powers  to  act.  To 
promote  a  man  with  the  reputation,  the 
philosophy,  and  the  record  of  this  partic- 
ular nominee  to  the  position  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Nation — the  official  title  being 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States — in  my 
opinion,  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  my  opinion,  further,  that  if  the 
Senate  will  turn  down  this  nomination, 
we  will  thus  indicate  to  the  President 
and  future  Presidents  that  we  recognize 
our  responsibility  as  Senators.  After  all. 
this  is  a  dual  responsibility.  The  Presi- 
dent merely  picks  or  selects  or  chooses 
the  individual  for  a  position  of  this  kind, 
and  the  Senate  has  the  responsibility  of 
probing  into  his  background,  Into  his 
character  and  Integrity,  and  Into  his 
philosophy,  and  determining  whether  or 
not  he  is  a  properly  qualified  person  to 
fill  the  particular  position  under  con- 
sideration at  the  time. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  If  we  turn  down 
this  nominee,  it  will  be  the  greatest  step 
toward  the  promotion  of  good  govern- 
ment that  has  occurred  In  the  United 
States  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
this  body. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may 
interrupt  again,  I  think  probably  one  of 
the  reasons  that  I  am  receiving  so  much 
mail  on  this  subject  from  constituents 
in  my  State  of  California  is  the  un- 
fortunate feeling  of  the  people  toward 
the  activities  and  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  over  the  last  several  years. 
Along  with  some  of  the  decisions  that 
many  good  lawyers  and  judges,  and  cer- 
tainly many  individuals,  do  not  agree 


with,  we  have  the  experience  of  a  tre- 
mendous rise  in  crime  levels;  and  some- 
how, the  people  of  my  State  seem  to  as- 
sociate the  two  things  together. 

I  can  understand  that,  because,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  If  you  make  It  possible 
[or  criminals  to  operate  with  immunity, 
you  invite  illegal  operation.  If  you  make 
it  possible  to  sell,  display,  and  exhibit 
pornography  of  this  type,  and  make  It 
impossible  for  the  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers to  do  anything  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic standards,  the  public  morals,  and 
the  public  character,  you  certainly  are 
inviting  more  crime,  more  civil  disorders, 
more  civil  disobedience,  and  all  the  other 
things  that  have  caused  us  so  much 
trouble  and  so  many  problems,  and  have 
done  so  much  imnecessarily  to  disrupt 
tUls  great  Nation  of  ours. 

All  these  things  seem  to  go  together. 
It  Is  my  hope,  that  as  a  result  of  the 
long  and  careful  examination  which  Is 
now  taking  place,  and  which  will  con- 
tinue to  take  place,  we  here  In  the  Sen- 
ate may  begin,  In  some  small  way.  to  re- 
store confidence  In  government,  to 
restore  confidence  in  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  and  to  restore, 
all  across  this  great  Nation,  the  confi- 
dence of  our  constituents  who  will  finally 
sav,  "Well,  we  have  people  up  there  who 
know  what  they  should  do  In  our  best 
interests,  who  know  what  our  wishes  are. 
.^nd  who  will  stand  up  and  carry  them 
out  In  the  way  we  want  them  to." 

That  Is  one  of  the  things,  I  think.  Is 
going  to  come  from  all  this.  Of  course, 
I  am  sorry  for  the  embarrassment.  I  am 
sorry  for  the  imfortunate  personal  as- 
pects of  a  situation  such  as  this,  when  it 
must  occur.  But  I  think,  over  all.  more 
aood  will  result  than  harm. 
I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  In  reply,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  California  for  the  careful 
attention  he  has  given  to  this  nomina- 
tion, and  for  the  sound  conclusion  he 
has  reached  concerning  it.  I  fully  believe 
that  the  people  of  California  and  of  this 
Nation  greatly  appreciate  those  who  are 
willing  to  take  this  stand,  which  Is  not 
a  pleasant  stand  to  take.  Knowing  the 
Senator  from  California  as  I  do,  as  being 
a  man  of  strong  character  and  great 
courage,  I  predicted  he  would  take  that 
position. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  material 
which  the  Superior  Court  of  California 
said  was  obscene  and  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  reversed  in  a  5-to-4  decision  with 
Justice  Fortas  providing  the  fifth  vote. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  the 
role  of  Justice  Fortas  In  creating  a  situa- 
tion where  the  States  are  unable  to  effec- 
t'vely  regulate  printed  filth  Is  very  force- 
fully brought  into  focus  by  Mr.  James  J. 
Kilpatrick  in  the  August  13.  1968,  edition 
of  the  Evening  Star. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

StTOCEsnoN:    Lrr    a    Movie    Decide    Fobtas' 
Pate 


Getting  back  to  Abe  Fortas :  At  some  point 
within  the  next  few  weeks,  after  the  Demo- 


crats have  ended  their  convention  In  Chi- 
cago, the  Senate  will  take  up  the  question  of 
confirming  the  President's  nominee  for  chief 
Justice  of  the  United  SUtes.  Let  me  venture 
a  proposition  that  might  save  a  whole  lot  of 
time. 

If  the  question  U  presented  in  the  usual 
way,  a  filibuster  could  tie  the  Senate  In 
knots.  A  vote  on  cloture  would  result  In 
bruising  confUct.  Meanwhile,  the  considera- 
tion of  urgent  legislation  would  be  delayed 
or  foreclosed  altogether.  It  U  not  a  pleasant 
prospect. 

As  an  alternative,  a  suggestion  Is  in  order 
that  the  whole  question  be  permitted  to 
turn  on  a  viewing  by  the  Senate  of  the  movie 
known  as  0-12.  An  hour's  explanation  be- 
forehand would  sufnce.  Then  put  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  movie  (It  is  more  accurately  a  14- 
mlnute  silent  film  strip)  figured  in  the  trial 
and  conviction  of  Harry  Schackman  and  five 
others  in  Los  Angeles  two  years  ago.  Schack- 
man Is  the  operator  of  certain  arcades  In 
L.A.  and  Beverly  Hills.  The  pubUc  Is  freely 
Invited  to  come  in,  and  to  activate  coin-op- 
erated viewing  machines.  In  which  his  films 
are  displayed.  If  the  viewer  wishes,  he  may 
buy  a  duplicate  reel. 

Schackman  and  his  codefendants  were  con- 
victed by  a  Jury  (and  the  point  of  Jury  trial 
should  be  kept  in  mind)  for  violating  Cali- 
fornia's state  law  against  the  exhibition  of 
obscene  motion  pictures.  In  a  coroUary  pro- 
ce^aing,  Federal  DUtrlct  Judge  A.  Andrew 
Hauk  viewed  the  films;  he  found  them 
"clearly,  unequivocally,  and  incontrovertlbly 
obscene  and  pornographic  in  the  hard-core 
sense."  The  Superior  Court  of  California  up- 
held Schackman '8  conviction. 

On  June  12,  1967,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
entered  this  brief  order:  "Schackman  v. 
California.  Per  Curiam.  The  Judgment  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  California.  County  of  Los 
Angeles  is  reversed.  Redrup  v.  New  York, 
decided  May  8,  1967." 

That  was  all  there  was  to  It.  Warren,  Clark, 
Brennan  and  Harlan  noted  that  they  would 
affirm  the  conviction.  The  reversal  thus  was 
the  work  of  Black.  Douglas,  Stewart,  White— 
and  Fortas. 

Now.  I  have  seen  the  film  0-12.  There  Is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  In  my  mind  of  Ite  ob- 
scenity as  a  matter  of  law.  Its  sole  appeal  Is 
a  prurient  appeal.  It  Is  utterly  without  re- 
deeming social  importance.  It  goes  far  beyond 
community  standards  of  decency.  This  was 
the  verdict  not  only  of  the  trial  Jury,  but  of 
every  Judge  who  viewed  the  evidence  until 
the  conviction  was  overturned  by  Black, 
Douglas,  Stewart,  White — and  Fortas. 

Let  me  put  It  bluntly:  If  this  filthy  little 
peep-show  qualifies  for  protection  under  the 
lofty  Ideals  of  "Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press."  as  the  First  Amendment  Is  Interpreted 
by  a  majority  of  the  high  court,  something 
is  fearfully  wrong. 

What  do  senators  think?  They  too  are 
sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution.  They  have 
every  right  to  view  the  Schackman  reversal, 
if  they  please,  as  a  vivid  embodiment  of  the 
whole  dismaying  trend  of  extremism  on  the 
VS  Supreme  Court.  The  majority's  brusque 
order  of  June  12.  1967.  Is  part  of  a  pattern 
that  runs  through  the  fabric  of  constitu- 
tional law  as  taUored  by  Mr.  Justice  Fortas. 
This  was  his  idea  of  protected  speech.  Does 
the  Senate  agree? 

The  same  films  should  be  exhibited  to 
Homer  Thornberrv,  and  the  same  hard  ques- 
tions put  to  him :  Does  he  agree  with  Judge 
Hauk?  Or  with  Justice  Fortas?  Thornberrv 
has  been  nominated  to  replace  Fortas.  How 
does  his  mind  work?  What  are  his  constitu- 
tional atOtudes  In  his  symbolic  field?  Thorn- 
berry  scarcely  could  refuse  to  answer.  The 
Schackman  case  Is  closed. 

That's  the  size  of  the  parliamentary  pro- 
position: Boll  the  issue  down  to  this  llp- 
llcklng   slut,   writhing   carnally   on   a  sofa. 


while  a  closeup  camera  dwells  lasciviously  on 
her  genlUls.  Free  speech?  Free  press?  Is  this 
what  the  Constitution,  means?  The  Consti- 
tution, we  may  remember.  Is  what  five  Judges 
say  it  Is,  no  less,  no  more.  So  remembering, 
will  the  Senate  advise  and  consent? 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
film  entitled  "Flaming  Creatures."  is  the 
same  film  which  was  involved  in  Jacobs 
v.  New  York,  388  U.S,  431.  In  this  case 
the  appellants  were  convicted  for  dis- 
tributing an  obscene  film.  Although  the 
Court  in  a  per  curiam  opinion  dismissed 
the  appeal  as  being  moot,  it  is  evident 
from  reading  Chief  Justice  Warren's  dis- 
sent and  from  the  descriptions  of  the 
film  by  Senators  who  have  seen  it,  that 
the  Court  as  well  as  most  citizens  would 
agree  that  "Flaming  Creatures"  is  ob- 
scene. Chief  Justice  Warren  said: 

This  film  Is  not  within  the  protections  of 
the  First  Amendment.  We  formulated  the 
test  In  that  case  so  being  whether  the  mate- 
rial was  utterly  without  social  value,  whether 
U  went  substantially  beyond  customary  lim- 
its of  candor  In  representing  sexual  matters, 
and  whether  "to  the  average  person,  apply- 
ing contemporary  community  standards,  the 
dominant  theme"  of  the  material  takes  as  a 
whole  appeals  to  the  prurient  Interest.  This 
film  falls  outside  the  range  of  expression 
protected  by  the  First  Amendment  accord- 
ing to  the  criteria  set  out  In  Roth. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  given.  I  would  con- 
sider this  appeal  on  the  merits  and  I  would 
affirm  these  convictions. 

I  think  It  is  very  significant  to  note 
that  Justice  Fortas  stated  In  this  case 
that  he  would  have  reversed  the  lower 
court  decision. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  am  very  much 
concerned  about  the  affect  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  which  claimed  to 
have  applied  the  Roth  standard  but  re- 
versed State  decisions  without  any  real 
explanation  for  the  reversal.  I  believe 
these  decisions  are  the  primary  cause  for 
the  lack  of  enforcement  of  our  obscenity 
laws  and  the  proliferation  of  this  type  of 
filthy  and  obnoxious  material. 

I  have  carefully  reviewed  the  entire 
record  of  Justice  Fortas  with  regard  to 
obscenity  cases  before  the  Court.  Since 
Justice  Fortas  came  on  the  Court  in  late 
1965.  the  Court  has  considered  a  total 
of  38  cases  where  obscenity  was  an  issue. 
Depending  upon  the  way  one  counts 
these  cases,  one  might  raise  the  number 
as  high  as  51  lower  court  Judgments  im- 
mediately affected.  However,  some  of 
these  cases  were  lumped  together  Into 
single  decisions  so  that  the  most  correct 
view  Is  that  the  Court  passed  judgment 
a  total  of  38  times.  Of  these  cases.  Justice 
Fortas  voted  35  times  to  reverse  obscenity 
convictions  of  the  immediate  lower 
courts;  he  declared  one  case  to  be  moot 
and  voted  to  affirm  only  two  lower  court 
judgments. 

The  Court  as  a  whole  voted  to  reverse 
32  convictions  In  the  38  cases,  held  two 
moot,  and  affirmed  lower  court  judg- 
ments In  four  cases. 

This  Is  an  apiMilllng  record,  but  It  Is 
significant  that  the  record  of  Fortas  Is 
worse  than  the  record  of  the  Court.  The 
two  cases  in  which  he  voted  to  affirm 
the  judgments  were  the  first  two  cases 
in  which  he  participated  In  this  field: 
Glnzberg  against  United  States  and 
Mishkln  against  New  York.  These  cases 
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were  slgrtiflcant  mainly  for  the  confusion 
which  they  cast  upon  the  field  of  ob- 
scenity law  enforcement.  Olnzberg  con- 
centrated upon  the  manner  In  which  the 
materials  were  presented  to  the  public, 
and  Mlshlcin  dealt  with  the  question  of 
materials  of  interest  restricted  to  sex 
deviates.  Thus,  neither  one  of  these  deci- 
sions has  been  of  much  help  to  the 
obscenity  problem  In  general.  Except  for 
one  case  In  which  the  Court  unanimous- 
ly decided  that  the  Issue  was  moot.  Fortas 
has  voted  to  upset  the  obscenity  stand- 
ards Involved  in  every  other  case  which 
hM  come  before  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  list  of  cases  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord.  as 
follows: 

Caaea  whlcb  the  Court  affirmed,  Fortas 
concurring: 

Oinzburg  t.  US.  (S83  XJS.  483)  IBM; 
"Eroa  " — magazine. 

Miahkin  v.  NY.  (383  VS.  502)  lOM.  Bond- 
age Book*. 

Caaee 'Wblcb  tbe  Court  affirmed.  Portaa 
holding 'Conviction  abotUd  be  reveiBed: 

Landaw  v.  Fordtng  (388  US.  4SS)  1947; 
"Un  Cbant  d'Amour" — film 

Ginsberg  v.  N.Y.  (300  U.fl.  639)  1»«8:  N.Y. 
Minor  Statute — "glrUe"  magazines. 

Caae  wblch  the  court  held  Moot.  Fortaa 
boldlng  conviction  ahotUd  be  reversed :  Jacob* 
■:  S.Y.  (388  VS.  431)  1967;  "Flaming  Crea- 
tures"— flUn. 

Cases  wblcb  tbe  Court  and  I^}^taa  beld 
Moot:  Tannenbaum  v.  NY.  (388  U.S.  439) 
1967:  NY.  Minors  Statute— "glrUe"  maga- 
zines. 

Caaee  wblcb  tbe  Court  and  Fortaa  re- 
versed: 

Keney  v.  JVV.  (388  UjB.  440)— 1967;  paper- 
back books. 

Redrup  v.  NY.  (386  U.S.  767)  1967:  paper- 
back books. 

Friedman  v.  NY.  (388  U.S.  441)  1967;  bond- 
age books  &  magazines. 

Ratner  v.  Calif.  (388  U.S.  443)  1967; 
bee"  film. 

Austin  V.  Ky.  (380  U.S.  767)  1967:  girlie 
magazines. 

Cob€Tt  v.  NY.  (388  U.S.  443)  1967;  girlie 
films. 

Sheperd  et  al.  v.  N.Y.  (388  US.  444)  1967; 
bondage  books  &  nude  pbotoa. 

Gent  V  Arkansas  (388  U.S.  767)  1967;  gir- 
lie magazlnea. 

Avansino  et  al.  v.  NY  (388  U.S.  446)  1967: 
bondage  books  ic  nude  photos. 

Aday  V.  U.S.  (388  U.S.  447)  1967;  paper- 
back books. 

Cortnth  Pub.  v.  Wesberry  (388  U.S.  448) 
1967;  paperback  books. 

Books.  Inc.  V.  U.S.  (388  U.S.  449)  1967: 
paperback  book. 

Rosenbloom  v.  Vo.  (388  U.S.  450)  1967; 
nudist  magazines. 

A  Quantity  of  Books  v.  Kansas  (388  U.S. 
452)    1967;  paperback  books. 

Mazes  V.  Ohio  (388  U.S.  453)  1967:  paper- 
back books. 

Interstate  Circuit  v.  Dallas  (391  U.S.  53) 
1968;  Dallas  movie  classification  ordinance. 

Shackman  v.  Calif.  (388  U.S.  454)  1967; 
girlie  Alms.  I>-15.  0-7,  0-12  films. 

Holding  v.  Blankenship  (387  US.  94 1  1967: 
Okla.  Censor  Bofird. 

Interstate  Circuit  v.  Dallas  (390  U.S.  676) 
1968:  -Viva  Maria."  film. 

Potomac  News  Co.  v.  U.S.  (389  U.S.  47) 
1966:  nudist  magazines. 

Conrad  Chance  v.  Calif.  (389  U.S.  89)  1967: 
nude  photos. 

Glen  Conner  v.  City  of  Hammond  (389  U.S. 
48)  1967:  girlie  magazines. 


/  .W  Amusement  Corp.  v  Ohio  (389  US 
573)  19«B:  girlie  film. 

CrntroJ  Magaalnes  Sales  v  U.S.  (389  US 
50)   1967;  nudist  magazines 

Rabeck  v  Beck  NY  (391  US  462)  1968: 
girlie  magazines 

Robert-Arthur  v  Tenn  (389  US.  678) 
1968;    ■Mondo  Preudo " — film 

Teitel  Film  v  Cusack  (390  US  139)  1968: 
•  Rent-A-Olrl"— film. 

Felton  V.  City  of  Pensacola  (390  U.S.  340 1 
1968:  nudlKt  magazines. 

Lee  Art  Theater  v.  Virj/inia  (392  US)  1968: 
"EroUc  Touch  of  Hot  Skin"  and  "Rent-A- 
Olrl"— films. 

Percy  Henry  v  Louisiana  (392  US.)  1967; 
girlie  magazlnea 

Aedmond  v  US.  (384  US.  264)  1966:  mail- 
ing obscene  film 

"Memoirs  of  a  Lady  of  Pleasure"  v.  Mass. 
(383  U.S.  413)    1966;   book. 

CaiiaiNAL    PBOCKDl7>K 

Mr.  THURMOND  :  The  Impact  of  the 
Supreme  Court  rulings  on  pornography — 
both  as  a  legal  and  as  a  political  or  social 
force — has  been  repeated  in  other  impor- 
tant areas  In  my  judgment,  it  would  be 
naive  to  believe  that  the  Court's  long 
series  of  decrees  In  favor  of  criminal  de- 
fendants has  had  no  impact  on  the  prob- 
lem of  criminality  in  our  nation.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  Court's  rulings  has  thus  been 
to  hamstring  law-enforcement  agencies 
and  to  add  to  the  increasing  criticism  of 
the  police,  as  opposed  to  the  criminal. 
Similarly,  the  Supreme  Court  has  placed 
both  the  legal  effect  of  its  decisions  and 
the  prestige  of  the  Courts  favor  against 
antisubverslon  laws.  The  effect  of  these 
rulings  has  been  to  encourage  the  con- 
cept that  Communist  Party  membership 
Is  as  legitimate  as  membership  in  the 
Democratic  or  Republican  Parties. 

Justice  Fortas  has  made  It  clear  dur- 
ing his  service  on  the  Court  that  he  does 
not  take  exception  to  the  trends  present 
In  the  Court's  rulings.  Should  he  be  con- 
firmed, we  can  be  confident  that  the 
Court's  role  as  an  activist  yet  non-demo- 
cratic institution  will  continue,  and  prob- 
ably expand.  I  believe  the  Senate  should 
reject  this  nomination,  and  reverse  this 
trend  In  the  Court. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  the  record  of 
Justice  Fortas  on  criminal  procedure 
since  he  has  been  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
Miranda  v.  Arizona.  1966 

In  a  5-4  decision,  the  Court  considered 
four  criminal  cases  on  appeal.  In  one, 
Miranda,  23  years  old.  confessed  to  the 
kidnaping  and  rape  of  an  18 -year-old  girl 
near  Phoenix.  Arizona.  His  voluntary 
confession,  including  a  description  of  the 
crime,  was  made  to  police  during  a  two- 
hour  interrogation.  The  Supreme  Court 
overruled  his  conviction.  The  Court  held 
that  once  a  defendant  Is  in  the  custody  of 
police,  he  must  be  informed  of  his  right 
to  have  his  lawyer  there,  and  if  he  is  In- 
digent, that  one  will  be  appointed  for 
him.  Further,  that  the  police  must  ask  no 
questions  of  the  defendant  if  he  says  he 
does  not  want  to  answer  their  questions 
or  that  he  wants  a  lawyer  present. 

Justice  White,  in  a  strong  dissent, 
stated:  "In  some  unknown  number  of 
cases  the  Court's  rule  will  return  a  killer, 
a  rapist  or  other  criminal  to  the  streets 
and  to  the  environment  which  produced 
him,  to  repeat  his  crime  whenever  it 
pleases  him," 


He  noted  further:  "The  easier  it  is  to 
get  away  with  rape  and  murder,  the  less 
the  deterrent  effect  on  those  who  are  in- 
clined to  attempt  it." 

Justice  Fortas  sided  with  the  majority 
opinion. 

US    V.  Wade.  1967 

The  defendant,  indicted  for  robbing  a 
bank  in  Texas,  was  placed  In  a  line-up  In 
which  each  person  wore  strips  of  tape  on 
his  face,  as  the  robber  had  allegedly  done. 
and  on  direction  repeated  words  like 
those  the  robber  had  allegedly  used.  Two 
bank  employees  identified  the  defendant 
as  the  robber. 

A  majority  of  the  Court  held  that  the 
defen(Jant  was  entitled  to  a  new  trial  be- 
cause his  lawyer  was  not  present  for  the 
line-up  procedure. 

Justice  Fortas,  joined  in  reversing  the 
conviction,  but  wrote  a  dissenting  opinion 
in  which  he  went  further  and  urged  that 
the  line-up  procedure,  in  which  the  de- 
fendant spoke  words  aloud,  violated  the 
defendant's  right  against  self-incrimina- 
tion. 

Spencer  v.  Texas,  1967 

The  defendant  was  convicted  of  mur- 
der with  malice  of  his  common-law  wife. 
Defendant  had  previously  been  convicted 
of  murder  with  malice  of  another  person, 
and  under  Texas  law,  this  prior  convic- 
tion was  Introduced  at  the  trial,  making 
him  eligible  for  a  greater  sentence. 

A  majority  of  the  Court  upheld  the 
Texas  law 

Justice  Fortas  dissented  in  this  split 
decision,  and  would  have  overturned  the 
Texas  statute. 

Witherspoon  v    Illinois,  1968 

The  defendant  was  convicted  of  mur- 
der and  sentenced  to  death.  Illinois  law 
provided  that  a  prospective  juror  in  a 
capital  case  could  be  challenged  for  cause 
if  he  was  opposed  to  the  death  penalty. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  a  6-3  decision, 
overturned  the  conviction  on  the  ground.s 
that  the  Illinois  law  was  unconstitutional 
in  that  it  prevented  the  defendant  from 
having  a  trial  by  a  representative  jury 
This  case  allows  persons  opposed  to  capi- 
tal punishment  to  sit  on  juries  in  capital 
cases. 

Justice  Fortas  sided  with  the  majority. 
strBvmsivE  acttvities 

In  addition  to  Justice  Fortas'  record  on 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  important 
areas  of  obscenity  and  criminal  proce- 
dure, his  decisions  concerning  subversive 
activities  deserve  critical  attention.  The 
Supreme  Court's  decisions  in  this  vital 
area  have  seriously  hampered  the  efforts 
of  the  Federal  and  State  governments 
to  curb  the  activities  of  those  who  would 
subvert  our  Republic. 
Albertson  v.  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  382  VS.  70   (1965) 

Under  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950,  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  were  required  to  register  with 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
The  defendant's  conviction  for  falling  to 
register  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Court  held  that  since  regis- 
tration as  a  Communist  might  be  used 
as  an  investigatory  lead,  the  Fifth 
Amendment  protection  against  self-in- 
crimination   prevents    the    Government 
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from  requiring  registration  of  Commu- 
nists. Justice  Fortas  voted  to  strike  down 
this  Federal  statute. 

United  States  ••.  Robel,  389  VS.  268   (1967) 

Robel  was  convicted  of  violating  a  Fed- 
eral statute  which  prohibited  Commu- 
nists from  working  in  defense  plants. 
Even  though  the  defendant  was  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  Communist  Party,  the 
Court  held  that  the  statute  was  uncon- 
stitutionally broad  and,  therefore,  vio- 
lated the  defendant's  right  of  association, 
which  the  Court  appwirently  felt  was 
superior  to  the  right  of  the  Nation  to 
protect  Itself  from  sabotage.  Justice  For- 
tas voted  with  the  majority  on  this  case. 
DeGregory  v.  New  Hampshire,  383  U.S.  824 
(1967) 

The  defendant  was 'convicted  of  falling 
to  answer  questions  about  his  past  affilia- 
tion with  the  Communist  Party.  The  de- 
fendant did  not  plead  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment but  based  his  objection  to  answer- 
ing questions  on  the  First  Amendment 
right  of  association. 

The  Court  took  careful  note  of  the  fact 
that  the  State  attorney  general  had  not 
proved  sufficient  connection  between  the 
defendant  and  the  current  subversive 
activities  In  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
By  reversing  this  conviction,  the  Court 
denied  the  State  the  use  of  its  investiga- 
tory power  to  discover  the  very  connec- 
tion which  the  Court  said  the  State  had 
not  proved.  Justice  Fortas  voted  to  re- 
verse this  conviction. 

Another  loyalty  oath  case,  which 
stripped  the  State  of  New  York  of  Its 
right  to  prohibit  Commimists  from 
teaching  in  its  educational  institutions, 
was  Keyishian  v.  New  York  Board  of  Re- 
gents. 385  U.S.  589  (1967).  This  was  an- 
other 5  to  4  decision  in  which  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas  joined  in  the  majority  opinion 
which  held  that  the  New  York  statute 
suffered  from  overbreath  and  vagueness 
in  violation  of  the  First  Amendment.  Un- 
der the  New  York  statute  the  Board  of 
Regents  had  promulgated  rules  and  reg- 
ulations and  had  provided  for  listing 
subversive  organizations  after  requisite 
notice  and  hearing,  and  provided  that 
membership  in  a  listed  organization  after 
the  date  of  this  listing  would  be  prima 
facie  evidence  or  disqualification  as  a 
public  employee. 

Briefly,  the  statute  In  question  pro- 
vided that  no  person  should  be  employed 
by  the  State  who  actively  advocated  the 
doctrine  that  political  subdivisions  of 
government  should  be  overthrowTi  by 
force  or  violence,  who  prints  or  distrib- 
utes written  material  which  teaches  this 
doctrine  and  who  advocates  the  "pro- 
priety of  adopting  the  doctrine  contained 
therein"  or  organizes  or  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  a  group  which  advocates  the  over- 
throw of  the  government  by  force. 

It  is  quite  interesting  to  note  some  of 
the  language  of  this  statute  which  was 
patently  misconstrued  by  a  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Speaking  of  the 
"vagueness  of  subsection  (1)  (a)  of  Sec- 
tion 105  which  bars  employment  of  any 
person  who  "by  word  of  mouth  or  writing 
willfully  and  deliberately  advocates,  ad- 
vises or  teaches  the  doctrine'  of  forceful 
overthrow   of   government,"   the   Court 


said,  "This  provision  is  plainly  suscepti- 
ble to  sweeping  and  Improper  application. 
It  may  well  prohibit  the  emplojmient  of 
one  who  merely  advocates  the  doctrine 
in  the  abstract  without  any  attempt  to 
indoctrinate  others,  or  Incite  others  to 
action  in  furtherance  of  imlawful  aims." 
To  my  way  of  thinking,  to  suggest  that 
one  could  advocate  a  doctrine  in  the  ab- 
stract "without  any  attempt  to  indoctri- 
nate" is  as  cogent  as  the  argument  that 
one  would  be  permitted  to  use  slander- 
ous language  so  long  as  he  didn't  actually 
try  to  convince  others  of  the  implication 
of  the  slander.  The  Court  went  on  to  say : 
"Similar  uncertainty  arises  as  to  the  ap- 
plication of  subsection  (l)(b)  of  §105. 
That  subsection  requires  the  disqualifi- 
cation of  an  employee  Involved  with  the 
distribution  of  written  material  'contain- 
ing or  advocating,  advising  or  teaching 
the  doctrine  contained  therein.'  Here 
again,  mere  advocacy  of  abstract  doctrine 
is  apparently  Included.  And  does  the 
prohibition  of  distribution  of  matter 
containing'  the  doctrine  bar  histories 
of  the  evolution  of  Marxist  doctrine  or 
tracing  the  backgroimd  of  the  French, 
American,  and  Russian  revolutions?  The 
additional  requirement,  that  the  person 
participating  in  distribution  of  the  ma- 
terial be  one  who  'advocates,  advises, 
teaches,  or  embraces  the  duty,  necessity 
or  propriety  of  adopting  the  doctrine'  of 
forceful  overthrow,  does  not  alleviate  the 
uncertainty  in  the  scope  of  the  section, 
but  exacerbates  it.  Like  the  language  of 
§  105(1)  (a),  this  language  may  reason- 
ably be  construed  to  cover  mere  expres- 
sion of  belief." 

This  opinion,  which  would  be  ludicrous 
If  it  were  not  such  a  serious  proposition, 
says  in  laymen's  language  that  advocat- 
ing, advising  or  embracing  is  synonymous 
with  the  mere  expression  of  belief  in  a 
given  doctrine.  In  the  dissenting  opinion, 
the  four  dissenters  noted  that:  "The  ma- 
jority makes  much  over  the  horribles 
that  might  arise  from  subsection  (1)  (b) 
of  §  105  which  condemns  the  printing, 
publishing,  selling,  etcetera,  of  matter 
containing  such  doctrine.  But  the  major- 
ity fails  to  state  that  this  action  is  con- 
demned only  when  and  if  the  teacher  also 
personally  advocates,  advises,  teaches, 
etcetera,  the  necessity  or  propriety  of 
adopting  such  doctrine.  This  places  this 
subsection  on  the  same  footing  as  d  *  ( a ) . 
And  the  same  is  true  of  subsection  (IHc) 
where  a  teacher  organizes,  helps  to  or- 
ganize or  becomes  a  member  of  an  or- 
ganization which  teaches  or  advocates 
such  doctrine,  for  scienter  would  also  be 
a  necessary  ingredient  under  our  opinion 
in  Gemer,  supra.  Moreover,  membership 
is  only  prima  facie  evidence  of  disqualifi- 
cation and  could  be  rebutted,  leaving  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  State.  Further- 
more, all  of  these  procedures  are  pro- 
tected by  an  adversary  hearing  with  full 
judicial  review." 

Another  very  interesting  sentence  in 
the  majority  opinion  reads,  "We  do  not 
have  the  benefit  of  a  judicial  gloss  by  the 
New  York  courts  enlightening  us  as  to 
the  scope  of  this  complicated  plan,"  as 
if  such  judicial  gloss  would  have  made 
any  difference.  I  might  remind  the  Sen- 


ate that  the  Court  was  given  the  benefit 
of  judicial  gloss  in  Elfbrandt  v.  Russell 
348  U.S.  11  (1966).  by  the  Arizona  Su- 
preme Court  which  the  court  specifically 
rejected  in  that  5  to  4  decision. 

This  was  the  case  in  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  struck  down  an  affirmative 
oath  to  support  the  U.S.  Constitution 
and  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Arizona.  In  complete  disregard  for  the 
right  of  the  State  to  restrict  access  to 
the  minds  of  the  children  in  the  public 
schools  to  teachers  loyal  to  the  concept 
of  orderly  government,  the  five  man  ma- 
jority exalted  the  Court  created  "right 
of  association"  above  every  other  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  and  above  the 
first  right  of  government — the  right  of 
self-preservation. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  three  other  short  passages 
from  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Keyish- 
ian: "The  blimderbuss  fashion  in  which 
the  majority  couches  'its  artillery  of 
words'  together  with  the  morass  of  cases 
it  cites  as  authority  and  the  obscurity 
of  their  application  to  the  question  at 
hand  makes  it  difficult  to  grasp  the  true 
thrust  of  its  decision.  At  the  outset.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  focus  on  its  basis. 

"This  is  a  declaratory  judgment  action 
testing  the  application  of  the  Feinberg 
law  to  appellants.  The  certificate  and 
statement  once  required  by  the  Board 
and  upon  which  appellants  base  their 
attack  were,  before  the  case  was  tried, 
abandoned  by  the  Board  and  are  no 
longer  required  to  be  made.  Despite  this 
fact  the  majority  proceeds  to  its  decision 
striking  down  New  York's  Feinberg  law 
and  other  of  its  statutes  as  applied  to 
appellants  on  the  basis  of  the  old  certifi- 
cate and  statement.  It  does  not  explain 
how  the  statute  can  be  applied  to  appel- 
lants under  procedures  which  have  been 
for  over  2  years  a  dead  letter.  The 
issues  posed  are,  therefore,  purely  ab- 
stract and  entirely  speculative  in  charac- 
ter." 

"It  is  clear  that  the  Feinberg  law,  in 
which  this  Court  found  'no  constitutional 
infirmity'  in  1952,  has  been  given  Its 
death  blow  today.  Just  as  the  majority 
here  finds  that  there  'can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  legitimacy  of  New  York's  interest  in 
protecting  its  education  system  from  sub- 
version' there  can  also  be  no  doubt  that 
'the  be-all  and  end-all'  of  New  York's 
effort  is  here.  And  regardless  of  its  cor- 
rectness neither  New  York  nor  the  sev- 
eral States  that  have  followed  the  teach- 
ing of  Adler  for  some  15  years,  can  ever 
put  the  pieces  together  again.  No  court 
has  ever  reached  out  so  far  to  destroy 
so  much  with  so  little." 

"The  issue  here  is  a  very  narrow  one. 
It  is  not  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
thought,  freedom  of  press,  freedom  of 
assembly,  or  of  association,  even  in  the 
Communist  Party.  It  is  simply  this:  May 
the  State  provide  that  one  who,  after  a 
hearing  with  full  judicial  review,  is  found 
to  willfully  and  deliberately  advocate, 
advise,  or  teach  that  our  Government 
."Should  be  overthrown  by  force  or  vio- 
lence or  other  unlawful  mean.s;  or  who 
willfully  and  deliberately  prints,  pub- 
lishes, and  so  forth  any  book  or  paper 
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that  so  advocates  and  who  personally 
advocates  such  doctrine  himself:  or  who 
willfully  and  deliberately  becomes  a 
member  of  an  organization  that  advo- 
cates such  doctrine  himself:  or  who  will- 
fully and  deliberately  becomes  a  member 
of  an  organization  that  advocates  such 
doctrine.  Is  prima  fade  disqualined  from 
teaching  in  its  university?  My  answer 
In  keeping  with  all  of  our  cases  up  until 
today.  Is  'Yes'!" 

GTATV-rCDBUL   RELATIONS 

Mr  President,  the  fourth  category  of 
decisions  in  which  the  views  of  Justice 
Portas  should  be  subjected  to  careful 
attention  and  critical  analysis  concerns 
State-Federal  relations.  The  freedoms 
which  the  American  people  enjoy  are 
buttressed  by  numerous  constrictions 
on  the  use  of  power.  Governmental  power 
U  divided  among  three  branches  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  and  is  also  divided 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States.  A  disturbing  trend  toward  the 
centralization  of  power  has  set  In.  and 
the  Supreme  Court  has  aided  In  this 
trend.-  More  and  more  decisions  about 
people's  lives  are  made  in  Washington 
rather  than  In  the  States  which  are  closer 
to  the  people.  The  end  result  of  this  trend 
can  only  be  a  lessening  of  the  freedoms 
of  the  American  people. 

Justice  Portas'  positions  in  these  deci- 
sions should  be  noted,  for  what  they  have 
done  and  for  what  they  indicate  he  may 
be  Inclined  to  do  in  future  cases. 

Cardona  v.  Power,  1966 
A  New  York  statute  required  literacy 
In  the  English  language  as  a  prerequisite 
to  voting.  The  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 

Justice  Portas  dissented,  holding  that 
such  a  law  violated  the  14th  amendment. 
Katzenbach  v    Morgan.  1966 

When  Congress  passed  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  a  provision  was  In- 
cluded which  prevented  a  State  from  re- 
quiring English  literacy  as  a  voting  re- 
quirement. The  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  this  law 
which  voided  a  New  York  statute. 

Justice  Portas  voted  with  the  majority. 
Brovm  V.  Louisiana.  1966 

Defendants  conducted  a  silent  demon- 
stration in  a  pubUc  library,  refusing  to 
leave  when  asked  to  by  library  persormel. 

Justice  F\)rtas  wrote  the  prevailing 
opinion  which  overturned  the  convic- 
tions. 

Harper  v.  State  Board  of  Elections,  1966 

Virginia  law  required  payment  of  a 
poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting.  The 
Supreme  Court  held  the  law  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Justice  Portas  voted  with  the  majority. 

Justice  Black,  in  his  dissent,  stated: 
"It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  an  attack 
not  only  on  the  greet  value  of  our  Con- 
stitution itself,  but  also  on  the  concept 
of  a  written  constitution  which  is  to  sur- 
vive through  the  years  as  originally  writ- 
ten unless  changed  through  the  amend- 
ment process  which  the  framers  wisely 
provided." 

SCGAL  PHILOSOPHT 

Mr.  President,  we  have  before  us  today 
a  very  serious  question  with  regard  to 


the  future  of  our  country.  The  substan- 
tive Issue,  of  course.  Is  whether  the  Sen- 
ate should  give  its  advice  and  consent  to 
the  nomination  of  Abe  Portas  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  But  In  that 
particular  Issue,  geared  to  the  times  we 
live  in  and  the  personalities  at  hand, 
there  Is  a  much  broader  Issue  of  tran- 
scendant  importance  which  goes  to  the 
very  roots  of  our  Nation  and  to  the  legal 
framework  of  our  lives. 

That  fundamental  question  bears  not 
only  upon  our  concept  of  government, 
but  also  upon  our  view  of  man  and  the 
way  we  think  he  should  function  in  a 
society. 

We  have  had  extensive  hearings  with 
regard  to  the  nomination  of  Justice 
Portas.  We  have  gone  Into  a  great  many 
things.  We  have  studied  a  great  many 
items  In  detail.  Part  of  this  inquiry  went 
into  Justice  Portas"  opinions  and  the 
opinions  of  the  Court  Itself.  Part  of  the 
inquiry  went  Into  the  attitude  of  Justice 
Fortas  to  the  U.8.  Constitution,  and  part 
studied  Justice  Portas"  view  of  the  role 
of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  in  our  society. 

In  all  of  this  Inquiry,  there  was  perhaps 
an  implicit  understanding  that  what  we 
are  being  asked  to  confirm  Is  not  merely 
the  person  of  Mr.  Portas.  but  also  the 
judicial  philosophy  which  he  has  come 
to  represent,  both  because  of  his  own 
actions  and  because  of  the  actions  of  his 
supporters.  The  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor recently  noted  that  Mr.  Fortas  had 
become  a  symbol.  The  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  the  nominee  has  come  to 
be  imderstood  as  oiScial  recognition  of 
the  philosophy  of  Judicial  activism.  That 
is  not  to  say  that  there  have  not  been 
other  activists  on  the  Court  before  or 
at  present  But  at  no  other  time  has  the 
issue  come  to  such  a  head.  The  direction 
of  the  Court's  decisions  has  unequivo- 
cally become  apparent.  The  decisions  of 
more  than  a  decade  have  had  time  to  bear 
fruit.  The  public  Is  at  last  In  the  position 
to  see  the  effects  of  this  philosophy. 

The  marmer  in  which  the  nomination 
was  made  by  the  President  fortunately 
has  served  to  demonstrate  that  the  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice 
is  not  only  the  continuation  of  the  i>a5t 
policies  but  is.  In  a  very  real  sense,  an 
accolade.  It  is  not  only  a  confirmation  of 
the  man,  but  confirmation,  a  vote  of 
confidence,  in  the  direction  of  the  Court. 
The  fact  that  the  nominee  was  chosen 
from  the  present  roster  of  Associate 
Justices  indicates  that  no  new  philosophy 
or  no  reform  is  Intended.  The  age  of  Mr. 
Portas  Indicates  that  his  philosophy 
could  be  expected  to  reign  for  possibly 
20  years  or  more.  And  finally,  the  con- 
ditional resignation  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren  indicates  that  the  appointment 
is  considered  to  be  a  step  towards  con- 
tinuity in  the  policies  of  the  so-called 
Warren  court.  When  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren was  appointed,  the  direction  which 
the  Court  was  to  take  was  as  yet  unknown 
and  unexpected.  But  now  that  direction 
is  very  clear.  It  is  plain  that  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  intends  to  stay  in  ofBce  if 
the  nominee  Is  not  confirmed.  The  ar- 
rangement between  the  President  and 
the  Chief  Justice  encroaches  upon  the 
power  of  the  Senate  in  giving  advice  and 
consent.  The  Senate  is  effectively  denied 


a  choice.  We  are  offered  either  Mr.  War- 
ren in  the  short  range  or  Mr.  Portas  in 
the  long  range.  We  are  asked  either  to 
continue  Mr.  Warren  or  to  continue  the 
policies  which  have  dominated  the  Court 
under  his  rule. 

The  role  of  Chief  Justice  is  not  simply 
a  role  which  demands  objective,  quanti- 
fiable qualifications.  The  Constitution 
does  establish  specific  qualifications  for 
judicial  appointment  to  the  courts  of 
the  United  States.  Although  a  number 
of  bills  have  been  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  minimum  require- 
ments, the  Congress  has  failed  to  remedy 
this  Inadequacy.  Thus  we  are  assured  by 
some  that  Mr.  Portas  Is  an  able  lawyer, 
\^ith  long  experience  in  the  Nation's 
courts. 

However,  legal  ability,  scholarly  back- 
ground, and  mental  capacity  are  not  sole 
qualifications  of  a  Justice.  Despite  the 
lack  of  constitutional  or  statutory  guide- 
lines, individual  Senators  are  not  relieved 
of  the  responsibility  for  forming  a  judg- 
ment as  to  the  competence  of  each  des- 
ignee for  the  position  to  which  he  is 
nominated.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  designated  a  particular  person 
for  this  post  does  not  relieve  Senators 
from  their  responsibility  for  assessing 
the  wisdom  of  the  appointment. 

When  we  speak  of  wisdom,  we  must  go 
beyond  mere  ability  or  mere  competence 
We  must  determine  how  the  man  would 
use  that  ability  and  for  what  goals  and 
in  what  manner.  Thus  a  man's  philos- 
ophy, both  his  philosophy  of  life  and  his 
philosophy  of  Judicial  Interpretation,  are 
extremely  relevant  to  this  most  impor- 
tant position.  If  we  confirm  this  appoint- 
ment, we  are  saying  In  effect  that  we  as 
a  Nation  are  choosing  to  elevate  to  a  posi- 
tion of  honor  a  certain  man  In  a  certain 
situation.  It  is  a  powerful  post.  Tt  is  the 
second  most  powerful  post  in  the  United 
States.  We  give  the  holder  of  that  posi- 
tion not  only  power  but  a  special  addi- 
tional honor  and  dignity.  In  short,  we 
are  expressing  a  certain  fealty  both  to 
the  man  and  to  the  particular  philosophy 
that  he  represents. 

I  have  said  that  Justice  Fortas  is  a 
symbol.  He  is  a  symbol  of  a  certain  out- 
look toward  the  law  and  our  national 
heritage.  Those  who  endorse  that  outlook 
have  been  particularly  concerned  to  see 
that  the  nominee  is  approved,  for  if  he 
is  approved.  It  will  be  interpreted  by 
those  in  the  press  and  elsewhere  as  an 
endorsement  of  the  Warren  court  and 
its  policies. 

What  are  these  social  forces  which  I 
have  described?  Let  me  point  out  that 
when  the  nominee  was  nominated  to  the 
position  of  Associate  Justice  in  1965,  I 
was  strongly  opposed  to  his  confirmation 
then.  At  that  time.  I  spoke  as  follows: 
"One  essential  element  of  the  competence 
required  is  often  described  as  'Judicial 
temperament.'  Judicial  temperament  is 
a  requisite  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
position.  One  of  the  most  essential  ele- 
ments of  Judicial  temperament  is  the 
ability  to  interpret  and  apply  the  law  to 
specific  oases  and  controversies  and.  in 
so  doing,  to  refrain  from  substituting 
Individual  opinion  for  the  applicable  law. 

"Law  by  its  very  nature  Is  largely  com- 
posed of  absolutes.  It  Is  from  this  quality 
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of  the  law  that  stability  and  order  Inures. 
Judicial  temperament  requires  sufficient 
respect  for  the  rule  of  law  to  overcome 
any  disagreement  with  a  particular  law. 
"After  caieful  examination  of  the 
available  information  on  the  nominee. 
Mr  Fortas,  I  am  convinced  that  he  Is 
totally  lacking  in  Judicial  temperament. 
Both  his  public  conduct  and  his  words 
demonstrate  a  disdain  for  absolute  values 
and  that  he  holds  a  philosophy  based  on 
relativism." 

The  record  since  1965  shows  this  to  be 
an  accurate  assessment.  Our  hearings 
have  shown  time  and  time  again  that 
Justice  Fortas  Is  an  activist.  "Judicial  ac- 
tivist" is  commonly  held  to  mean  a  per- 
son who  believes  that  the  law  should  be 
reinterpreted  to  meet  changing  situa- 
tions. Certainly  both  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  in  this  country  are  capable 
of  change.  But  the  changes  involved  are 
a  political  question  which  ultimately  are 
subjected  to  the  decision  of  the  people. 
Our  Pounding  Fathers  established  com- 
plicated mechanisms  to  regulate  social 
change.  Their  view  was  that  such  changes 
should  be  instituted  through  the  legis- 
lative process.  They  realized  the  danger 
and  injustice  of  arbitrary  and  rapid 
change.  And  so,  even  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple was  to  be  expressed  through  a  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances.  Thus,  if 
situations  change,  and  the  people  wish 
appropriate  adjustments,  these  adjust- 
ments must  come  about  only  through 
legislative  action.  The  laws  passed 
through  this  legislative  process  must  re- 
ceive an  unvarying  interpretation  If  Jus- 
tice is  to  be  dispensed.  Thus,  a  judicial 
activist  Is  one  who  has  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  Judicial  temperament. 

However,  there  is  a  second  sense,  and 
perhaps  this  Is  even  a  more  important 
sense,  in  which  Justice  Fortas  Is  an  ac- 
tivist. He  believes  that  the  law,  in  the 
legislative  process.  In  its  execution  and 
in  its  Judicial  interpretation  bears  a  wide 
social  responsibility.  He  believes  that  he. 
as  a  lawyer,  should  have  a  direct  involve- 
ment In  situations  to  manipulate  the  so- 
cial structure  and  to  take  on  a  respon- 
sibility for  the  lives  of  the  citizens.  Since 
established  law  Is  one  of  the  absolute 
values  of  our  society,  it  Is  easy  to  see  that 
both  his  public  conduct  and  his  profes- 
sional career  and  his  words  demonstrate 
a  disdain  for  evenhanded  interpretation 
of  the  law.  It  was  no  difficult  task  in  1965 
to  predict  the  course  he  has  pursued  since 
he  came  on  the  bench  and  one  does  not 
need  a  prophet  to  say  what  course  he  will 
take  in  the  future.  Everyone  in  Washing- 
ton knows  of  Justice  Portas'  backstage 
role  in  public  affairs.  They  know  how  his 
skillful  career  has  been  conducted  in 
the  gray  area  of  executive  regulation  and 
personal  contact  with  powerful  people,  as 
well  as  clever  application  of  the  law. 

Thus  the  two  fispects  of  his  career  have 
come  under  close  scrutiny  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee:  His  particular  view  of 
the  law  as  a  social  Justice  and  his  belief 
in  social  activism,  which  has  transcended 
his  role  as  an  Associate  Justice.  The  two 
aspects  are  Intertwined.  Once  a  man 
adopts  a  view  of  social  mobility  and  re- 
lentless change,  it  Is  inevitable  that  he 
should  view  law  as  a  handmaiden  to 
change.  Law  in  the  hands  of  the  Courts 


becomes  an  instrument  of  social  manipu- 
lation, not  a  contract  UE>on  which  society 
can  depend. 

I  have  regretfully  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Justice  Fortas  did  not  leave  the 
Judiciary  Committee  with  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  his  views.  For  example,  when 
asked,  "To  what  extent  and  under  what 
circumstances  do  you  believe  that  the 
Court  should  attempt  to  bring  about  so- 
cial, economic,  or  political  changes?" 
Justice  Portas  responded,  "Zero,  abso- 
lutely zero."  However  this  statement 
must  be  balanced  by  his  subsequent 
statement  that  "if  people  believe  that 
laws  are  operating  in  an  unconstitu- 
tional way.  they  can  start  a  lawsuit,  and 
they  can  go  to  the  Supreme  Court;  and 
the  Supreme  Court  can  rule  upon  it  ap- 
plying the  Constitution — not  In  spite  of 
the  Constitution,  but  applying  the 
Constitution." 

Justice  Fortas  also  told  the  following 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee:  "But  cer- 
tainly I  believe  firmly,  profoundly,  that 
the  words  of  the  Constitution  are  our^ 
guldeposts.  and  our  only  guldeposts  In"^ 
deciding  what  the  Constitution  says.  And 
then  you  have  to  take  a  look  at  what 
judges  have  decided  in  the  ensuing  years 
and  what  they  have  said  about  the  mean- 
ing of  those  words." 

That  also  sounds  fine,  until  you  start 
wondering  why  he  refers  to  words  merely 
as  "guldeposts."  A  word  Is  more  than  a 
guidepost.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr,  Portas' 
true  and  complete  views  were  presented 
on  March  20, 1968,  when  he  said  at  Amer- 
ican University : 

"But  the  words  of  the  Constitution 
were  not  written  with  a  meaning  that 
persists  for  all  time.  Words  are  not  static 
symbols.  Words  may  be  carved  in  imper- 
vious granite,  but  the  words  themselves 
are  as  impermanent  as  the  hand  that 
carved  them.  They  reflect  light  and 
shadow,  they  are  modified  by  rain  and 
sun.  they  are  subject  to  the  changes  that 
a  restless  life  brings  upon  them.  So  the 
specific  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution has  not  been  fixed  and  im- 
changlng.  The  Constitution  is  not  static." 
When  I  opp>osed  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Fortas  in  1965, 1  attached  as  an  exhibit  a 
lecture  which  he  gave  in  1946  when  he 
was  Undersecretary  of  the  Interior.  That 
was  a  long  time  ago,  but  it  is  relevant 
to  the  present  topic  and  I  think  it  prob- 
able that  the  statements  I  am  about  to 
quote  fairly  and  profitably  describe  his 
present  views  and  activities.  He  said 
then:  "But  the  human  past  is  not  longer 
suitable  to  the  material  present.  It  hasn't 
been  for  some  time,  but  we  have  now 
reached  the  point  where  drastic  read- 
justment of  human  personality  and  con- 
duct appears  necessary  for  survival." 
The  question  then  arises  as  to  how  this 
readjustment  of  human  personality  and 
conduct  will  come  about. 

Will  human  beings  continue  to  regu- 
late their  own  conduct,  or  will  society, 
that  is  to  say,  the  government,  with  the 
police  power  of  the  State,  undertake  to 
lay  down  guidelines  for  the  readjust- 
ment of  human  personality? 

Mr.  Fortas  answered  this  way  in  1946: 
"No  one  is  without  a  part  to  play  in  this 
challenging  undertaking;  the  church,  the 
home,  schools,  and  government  should 


set  themselves  to  the  task  of  examining 
and  undertaking  and  treating  the  ills 
that  beset  society — and  the  individual." 
The  sjjeech  of  Justice  Portas  from 
which  I  have  been  quoting  wsis  from  the 
series  entitled  "The  William  Alanson 
White  Memorial  Lectures,"  dealing  with 
"The  Psychiatry  of  Enduring  Peace  and 
Social  Progress." 

These  interests  were  again  apparent 
this  summer  when  Justice  Fortas  partic- 
ipated in  the  seminar  at  American  Uni- 
versity on  "Law  and  the  Social  Environ- 
ment." When  Dean  Tennery  came  before 
us  with  his  wonderfully  candid  explana- 
tion, he  told  us:  "And  as  each  of  you.  I 
hope,  is  aware,  the  law  Is  a  vehicle  for  the 
peaceful  structuring  of  social  aims  and 
expectations." 

Dean  Tennery  described  a  view  of  law 
that  is  not  only  his  own,  but  which,  In 
my  judgment,  reflects  the  nominee's  pre- 
occup>ations.  It  is  precisely  Justice  For- 
tas" confusion  of  law  with  the  social  sci- 
ences and  his  view  of  tfife4«&iclal  proc- 
esses as  an  exercise  in  treating  social  ills 
that  seem  to  have  resulted  In  his  particu- 
lar concept  of  the  role  of  law. 

It  Is  when  this  sociological  approach  is 
combined  with  the  compulsion  of  "the 
State  that  we  achieve  widespread  and 
deliberate  injustices,  resulting  in  social 
chaos.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  law  is 
"a  vehicle  for  the  peaceful  structuring 
of  social  aims  and  expectations,"  to  use 
Dean  Tennery's  phrase.  It  is  not  the  law, 
in  Itself,  to  which  we  gave  an  assent  In 
our  obedience  to  State  authority.  It  is 
rather  to  the  legislative  process  which 
forms  our  laws.  We  give  assent  to  Court 
decisions  and  agree  to  abide  by  the  out- 
come, precisely  because  the  Court  Is  a 
body  which  supposedly  refrains  from 
structuring  social  aims.  In  other  words, 
we  agree  to  abide  by  the  outcome  of  the 
judicial  processes,  precisely  because  it 
does  not  intend  to  add  to  the  legislative 
process.  The  Legislature  is  the  vehicle  for 
social  change,  not  the  law.  Thus  when 
the  Supreme  Court  upsets  precedents 
which  have  stood  since  1789.  it  is  Judicial 
tyranny.  When  the  Supreme  Court  coun- 
tenances the  application  of  sociological 
principles,  we  have  not  an  absolute 
standard  of  Justice  but  Judicial  psycho- 
therapy. 

Those  who  endorse  Justice  Fortas  for 
Chief  Justice  are  In  general  those  who 
seem  to  have  a  similar  view  of  the  law. 
Mr.  William  T.  Gossett.  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  praised  Mr. 
Fortas  as  "one  who  could  inspire  .  .  . 
confidence  In  the  law  and  our  system  of 
jurisprudence  as  a  positive  force  in  our 
society.""  The  president-elect  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  Bernard  G. 
Segal,  said  of  Mr.  Portas  that:  "His  opin- 
ions show  a  sure  awareness  of  the  larger 
fimctions  of  law  In  a  modem  democratic 
society." 
What  are  these  larger  functions? 
Larger  than  what? 

Obviously,  the  implication  is  that  a  new 
view  of  law  and  the  courts  Is  called  for, 
one  in  which  the  law  takes  a  "positive 
role." 

There  is  no  room  in  our  society  for  an 
activist  role  for  the  judiciary.  Such  a 
judiciary  cannot  dispense  justice.  Under 
our  Constitution  and  imder  our  tradition 
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of  law,  we  have  ample  mechanism*  to 
make  needed  adjustmenta  to  our  laws. 
The  Constitution  lays  down  the  funda- 
mental procedure  for  the  enactment  of 
lesialation  which  pertains  to  the  common 
Interests  of  the  States.  The  Constitution 
further  lays  down  procedures  for  chang- 
ing the  Constitution  itself.  The  role  of 
the  judiciary  is  that  of  a  passive  and  de- 
tached observer  who  ascertains  the  facta 
in  a  griven  situation  and  compares  them 
to  the  settled  principles  of  law.  The  ac- 
tivist role  is  restricted  to  the  Congress 
and.  in  certain  designated  areas,  to  the 
Executive.  Even  the  Congress  is  sharply 
restricted  in  the  matters  in  which  it  can 
legislate. 

Unless  the  Constitution  or  a  law  re- 
ceives generally  consistent  interpreta- 
tion, no  citizen  will  have  any  ground 
upon  which  to  plan  his  life  and  activities. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  everyone 
must  obey  the  law.  A  citizen  wants  to 
have  the  privilege  of  knowing  what  the 
law  says  before  he  adopts  a  course  of 
actiop  {uid  he  has  the  right  to  expect  that 
the  gxQund  riiles  will  not  be  changed 
midway  through  the  course  by  the  un- 
expected whim  of  the  judiciary.  Society 
is  composed  of  a  multitude  of  such  Indi- 
viduals, some  at  the  beginning  of  their 
life  as  a  citizen  and  some  who  have  es- 
tablished a  considerable  record  of  partic- 
ipation. It  Is  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
this  overlapping  is  a  continuous  organic 
process.  There  is  no  one  point  at  which 
we  can  stop,  with  justice,  and  say  from 
now  on,  things  will  be  different.  Problems 
do  arise  In  social  structure  and  changes 
frequently  must  be  made.  But  those 
changes  must  be  made  according  to  the 
due  process  established  for  that  purpose. 
For  the  judiciary  to  arrogate  to  itself  a 
"positive"  role  or  a  "larger  function"  Is 
to  attack  the  very  constitutional  frame- 
work which  creates  a  Republic  based 
upon  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
sKPAiATioN  OF  powraa 

Finally,  we  must  consider  certain  non- 
Judicial  activities  of  Justice  Fortas  which 
are  relevant  to  this  nomination.  It  is  well 
known  that  JusUce  Fortas.  prior  to  his 
elevation  to  the  Supreme  Court  In  1965. 
was  a  man  of  great  influence  In  the  coun- 
cils of  government  here  in  Washington. 
His  friendships  were  numerous,  uncom- 
monly influential,  and  well  placed  both 
in  and  out  of  government.  It  is  only 
natural  that  he  acquired  a  reputation  for 
an  ability  to  influence  the  course  of 
events  in  government.  There  is.  of  course, 
nothing  necessarily  wrong  in  such  an  ar- 
rangement. H^  counsel  was  apparently 
sought,  and  freely  given.  Involvement  in 
all  branches  of  government  became  a 
habit  with  Mr.  Fortas.  When  he  became 
a  Supreme  Court  Justice,  he  did  not 
break  the  hab^t. 

Persuasive  evidence  was  introduced  in 
the  hearings  that  Justice  Fortas  trans- 
gressed the  separation-of-powers  doc- 
trine in  both  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches.  The  evidence,  which  came 
from  credible  sources  and  was  not  re- 
futed, indicates  that  Justice  Fortas  par- 
ticipated in  the  drafting  of  President 
Johnsons  state  of  the  Union  message 
and  in  the  drafting  of  legislation  to  pro- 
vide Secret  Service  protection  for  presi- 
dential candidates.  Such  activity  on  the 
part  of  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 


is  improper.  The  prospect  of  a  Justice 
ruling  on  a  matter  before  the  Supreme 
Court  In  which  he  had  been  personally 
involved  violates  both  standards  of  judi- 
cial ethics  and  the  concept  of  separa- 
tion of  powers. 

OTMcx  Acrrvrma 

The  testimony  of  Dean  B.  J.  Tennery 
of  the  law  school  of  American  Univer- 
sity must  also  be  given  the  most  serious 
consideration.  Justice  Fortas  was  paid 
$15,000  by  American  University  to  con- 
duct a  seminar  for  the  law  school.  The 
seminar  consisted  of  nine  lectures  during 
the  summer  of  1968.  The  highest  sum 
previously  paid  by  the  law  school  for 
similar  services  was  $2,500.  Justice  Fortas 
was  paid  from  a  fund  of  $30,000  raised 
for  this  seminar  by  Mr.  Paul  Porter  from 
five  prominent  Individuals.  Mr.  Porter 
is  a  former  law  partner  of  Justice  Fortas. 
and  Mrs.  Fortas  is  still  associated  with 
the  firm.  As  far  as  can  be  determined, 
none  of  the  five  individuals  had  any  prior 
association  with  American  University. 
Apparently  the  five  are  friends  of  Mr. 
Porter  and/or  Justice  Fortas.  All  of  the 
contributors  have  extensive  business  In- 
terests and  are  directors  of  large  corpo- 
rations, any  of  which  could  have  cases 
before  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  role  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  Is 
unique  in  Government.  A  member  of 
Congress,  for  example,  is  an  advocate 
for  the  people  and  cannot  remain  indif- 
ferent to  the  outcome  of  causes  which 
he  believes  are  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation.  A  Supreme  Court  Justice  cannot 
allow  himself  to  appear  to  be  active  in 
public  affairs.  He  cannot  involve  himself 
in  situations  which  could  compromise  or 
constrict  his  work  on  the  Court.  The  price 
of  judicial  detachment  is  high  in  human 
terms;  but  the  dignity  and  authority  and 
reserve  of  the  Court  come  from  the  stat- 
ure of  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price. 

For  all  of  the  reasons  outlined  above, 
the  Senate  should  refuse  to  concur  In 
this  appointment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  is  now  engaged  In 
a  serious  undertaking.  It  could  be  that 
we  are  In  the  process  of  deciding  not  only 
who  shall  or  shall  not  be  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  but  that  we 
will  also  by  that  decision  set  the  tone 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  thus  of  the 
entire  judicial  machinery  of  our  Gov- 
ernment for  the  forthcoming  decade.  In- 
deed. Mr.  President.  I  am  persuaded  that 
this  is  the  nexus  that  jells  the  opposition 
to  the  confirmation  of  Justice  Fortas  to 
be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Much  that  has  been  said  and  done  in 
the  hearings  and  in  the  debate  is  ir- 
relevant, and  I  very  much  fear  that  this 
!s  not  the  Senate  s  finest  hour.  We  ought 
at  least,  it  seems  to  me,  to  have  gotten 
far  enough  along  procedurally  to  have 


debated  the  nomination  itself  and  not 
merely  to  be  hung  up  on  a  motion  to  call 
up  the  nomination  for  consideration. 

Is  not  the  nomination  of  the  Justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  by  the 
President  to  be  Chief  Justice  deserving  of 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate? 

Procedural  questions  aside,  each  Sen- 
ator has  searched  his  own  conscience  and 
intellect  in  deciding  whether  to  advl.se 
and  consent  to  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Justice  Fortas. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin]  has  said— 
and  I  refer  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
hearings— that  there  are  two  points  to 
consider:  first,  does  a  vacancy  exist  on 
the  Supreme  Court  or  in  the  office  of 
Chief  Justice;  and,  second,  does  Justice 
Fortas  have  the  necessary  judicial  re- 
straint. Those  seem  to  me  to  be  reason- 
able limits  for  our  consideration. 

But  the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  GRirnN]  has  gone  further.  He  told 
the  Judiciary  Committee  that  we  must 
look  beyond  mere  qualifications.  He  did 
not  say  how  far  beyond.  But  he  did  from 
the  beginning  threaten  a  filibuster  and 
questioned,  it  seemed  to  me,  the  right  or 
the  propriety  of  the  submission  of  this 
nomination  or  any  nomination  by  Pre.si- 
dent  Johnson  because  his  term  of  office 
will  end  January  20. 1969. 

Fortunately,  as  the  debate  has  pro- 
ceeded, this  particular  contention  is  not 
now  frequently  heard.  It  was  never  a  ten- 
able position.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  elected  for  a  constitu- 
tional term  of  4  years  There  is  no  legal, 
constitutional,  moral,  or  political  tenet 
upon  which  the  Office  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  can  be  diminished  by 
one  day.  The  responsibility  is  full  every 
day  the  Incumbent  is  President. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
must  look  at  the  background,  the  educa- 
tional and  the  professional  experience  of 
the  nominee.  We  did  that  with  respect  to 
this  nominee  in  1965.  The  Senate  ap- 
proved his  nomination  as  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

We  should  consider  his  character  and 
moral  qualifications.  We  did  that  in  1965. 
And  the  Senate  approved. 

We  might  consider.  I  suppose,  the 
motivation  of  the  nominating  authority. 
We  did  that  in  1965.  I  take  it.  We 
approved. 

We  might  consider  the  nominee's  basic 
philosophy.  This  was  done  In  1965.  The 
Senate  approved. 

I  do  not  think  we  made  a  mistake  in 
1965.  Some  of  my  colleagues  evidently 
feel  that  we  did.  Some  seem  to  have 
problems  of  one  kind  or  another.  I  have 
none. 

I  strongly  support  the  nomination  of 
Justice  Fortas. 

I  have  known  Abe  Fortas  well  and  fa- 
vorably for  many  years.  He  and  I  came 
to  Washington  about  the  same  time  as 
young  men.  I  have  seen  him  grow  in  ex- 
perience and  ability  and  wisdom.  I  know 
his  Integrity.  I  know  his  judicial  tem- 
perament. I  know  his  keen  intellect.  I 
know  his  ability  to  weigh  causes  and 
issues  and  circumstances  in  the  balance. 

I  hold  him  in  the  highest  esteem,  and 
I  consider  his  qualifications  to  be  Chief 
Justice  eminent,  indeed.  Mr.  President 

I  am  confident  that  should  the  Senate 
confirm  this  nomination,  he  would  write 
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a  brilliant  chapter,  unexcelled  by  any 
Chief  Justice  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

This  Is  the  measure  of  the  man,  of  the 
scholarship  of  his  mind  that  I  hold. 

Certain  questions  have  been  raised 
concerning  events  since  1965.  and  these 
most  assuredly  can  and  should  be  ex- 
amined. First  of  all.  questions  have  been 
raised  about  decisions  in  which  Justice 
Fortas  has  participated. 

I  have  been  amazed  to  hear  in  the  Sen- 
ate today  that  somehow  constitutional 
questions  should  be  submitted  in  some 
indirect  way  to  popular  referendum.  Our 
forefathers  did  not  ordain  such  a  Con- 
stitution. Perhaps  what  we  have  heard 
in  the  last  few  days  Illustrates  the  wis- 
dom of  the  forefathers  in  giving  to  Judges 
of  Federal  courts  tenure  during  life  and 
good  behavior. 

Justice  Fortas  has  been  accused  in 
some  way  of  favoring  pornography  and 
obscenity,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
Lawyers  are  aware  of  the  distilled  char- 
acter of  Issues  that  finally  reach  the 
hichest  Court.  In  this  particular  case. 
the  controversy  reached  the  Supreme 
Court  on  six  issues — procedural,  legal, 
constitutional.  We  do  not  know  upon 
which  point  the  decision  turned.  But  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  prejudice  public 
opinion,  not  only  against  this  nominee 
but  the  entire  Court  as  well;  not  only 
with  respect  to  this  case,  but  also  with 
respect  to  others. 

For  example,  It  is  said  that  a  criminal 
is  released  by  a  technicality.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  Is  a  technicality?  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  is  a  technical 
and  a  legal  Instrument.  The  one-sided 
issues  fall  by  the  wayside  in  the  lower 
courts.  It  Is  the  tough,  hard,  close  deci- 
sions, that  advance  to  the  highest  Court 
of  the  land. 

Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
the  constitutional  duty  and  responsi- 
bility to  render  decisions  according  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  law.  Facts  are  usu- 
ally determined,  and  it  Is  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Constitution  and  the  law 
upon  stipulated  facts  that  decisions  turn. 
If  a  man's  constitutional  rights  have 
been  violated,  who  Is  to  accuse  the  Court 
of  favoring  criminality  because  it  ren- 
ders a  so-called  technical  decision  pre- 
serving the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
accused?  Such  travesty  upon  jurispru- 
dence I  have  never  heard  as  has  oc- 
curred In  the  consideration  of  this 
nomination. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  the  decisions 
in  vkhich  Justice  Fortas  has  participated 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  opposition  to 
his  coi\flrmation.  What  has  really  hap- 
pened is  that  some  people  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation  to  chastise  the 
Warren  Court.  It  may  well  be  that  such 
a  sentiment  is  justified  upon  occasion. 
Yes.  Mr.  President,  I  must  in  honesty 
frankly  confess  to  my  own  exasperation 
at  times.  But  Abe  Fortas,  to  refer  to  a 
practicing,  ancient  Hebrew  religion  with 
vkhich  Abe  is  familiar,  Is  being  made  a 
scapegoat.  The  fairness  and  justice  of 
this  is  subject  to  question. 

Some  may  say  that  these  cases  should 
be  examined  and  discussed  to  learn  the 
philosophy  of  the  nominee.  We  knew  his 
general  philosophy  in  1965,  and  I  do  not 
believe  it  has  changed. 


In  1965,  Abe  Fortas  was  a  democrat — 
with  a  small  "d."  He  still  is.  I  do  not  refer 
to  this  in  a  partisan,  political  party  way, 
either.  He  believed  then  and  believes  now 
in  equality  of  opportunity  for  all.  So  do  I. 
In  Justice  for  all.  So  do  I.  In  fairness  to 
all.  So  do  I-^ncluding  Justice  Abe  For- 
tas. He  believed  then  and  believes  now 
that  the  protection  of  our  Constitution 
and  our  laws  should  be  extended  to  all, 
even  to  those  accused  of  crime.  He  still 
does.  So  do  I.  He  believed  then  and  he 
believes  now  that  educational  opportu- 
nities should  not  be  denied  to  some  be- 
cause of  lines  artificially  drawn  or  be- 
cause of  the  happenstance  of  birth  or 
religious  affiliation. 

Of  course,  when  one  decides  specific 
cases  in  a  court  of  law,  broad  philosophy 
must  be  matched  with  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  at  hand.  I  would 
not  attempt  to  justify  or  explain  the 
reasoning  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  all 
cases.  I  am  sure  that  I  would  have  ar- 
rived at  different  conclusions  with  re- 
spect to  some  of  the  cases  by  the  Court 
had  I  been  a  Justice  of  the  Court.  But 
I  have  not  taken  the  oath  as  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Abe  Fortas  has.  And 
he  took  a  solemn  oath  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  of  America — not  as  the  Constitu- 
tion might  be  popularly  Interpreted  or 
favored  at  a  particular  time,  but  as  It  Is 
written. 

As  I  have  said,  Abe  Fortas  Is  being 
made  a  scapegoat.  I  think  this  is  wrong. 
If  he  and  some  other  members  of  the 
Court  are  the  rascals,  the  knaves  they 
have  been  pictured  by  certain  extremists, 
they  then  should  be  impeached.  Whether 
Justice  Fortas  is  confirmed  or  not  as 
Chief  Justice,  he  is  a  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Will  the  Senate,  finding 
him  lacking  In  the  qualifications  to  be 
Chief  Justice,  remain  quiet  as  he  con- 
tinues to  be  a  Justice — with  no  more  vote, 
with  no  more  decisive  power,  than  as 
Chief  Justice? 

Mr.  President,  ours  is  an  age  of  con- 
troversy and  change.  It  is  inevitable, 
then,  that  the  record  of  a  Justice  would 
be  controversial.  Indeed,  decisions  deal 
alone  with  controversy.  The  fact  that  a 
Justice  has  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
upon  controversial  issues  according  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  law  does  not 
mean  that  either  the  decisions  are  evil  or 
that  those  who  render  them  are  evil. 
Someone  must  decide.  Let  me  repeat:  It 
is  the  close,  hard  issues  upon  which  there 
is  sharp  disagreement  that  reach  the 
level  of  the  highest  appellate  court. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  the  point  that  a 
vacancy  may  or  may  not  exist  on  the 
Court  or  in  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  Is, 
It  seems  to  me,  not  further  given  weighty 
consideration.  This  was  given  carefiil 
consideration  in  the  hearings  by  the  At- 
torney General  and  I  thought  he  dealt 
with  it  quite  ably. 

Another  matter  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  quite  properly  so.  It  seems  to 
me,  since  it  has  occurred  since  1965.  is 
the  fee  Justice  Fortas  received  from 
American  University. 

This  has  caused  some  genuine  con- 
cern, not  particularly,  I  believe,  because 
of  the  size  of  the  fee,  but  because  of  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  raising  of 
the  fund  out  of  which  the  fee  was  paid. 

The  essential  facts,  as  I  understand 


them,  are  that  Justice  Fortas  was  in- 
vited to  organize  and  conduct  a  teach- 
ing program  for  outstanding  Washing- 
ton area  law  students.  The  seminar  was 
conceived  as  an  opportunity  for  Justice 
Fortas  to  organize  his  thoughts  on  mat- 
ters of  paramount  national  concern  and 
engage  once  again  In  the  challenge  of 
teaching  young  men,  which  had  been 
such  a  significant  phase  of  his  early 
professional  life  In  the  law. 

The  Justice  agreed  to  deliver  a  series 
of  lectures  to  the  various  sections  of  the 
seminar,  to  conduct  student  participa- 
tion, and  prepare  teaching  material 
which  might  be  prepared  for  the  benefit 
of  the  university  and  which  would  be, 
it  was  hoped,  of  value  to  similar  courses 
in  other  law  schools. 

Other  Justices,  other  judges,  other 
public  officials  have  similarly  aspired  to 
make  a  contribution  and  others  have  re- 
ceived compensation.  I  say  this  in  no 
critical  sense  at  all,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  Tlie  obvious  purpose  and  intent  of 
the  arrangement  was  not  financial.  I  am 
advised  that  when  Justice  Fortas  under- 
took this  task  he  set  no  fee  and  he  had 
no  understanding  as  to  the  amount  of 
compensation  he  would  receive. 

I  must  say  I  am  a  bit  more  careful 
than  that  when  I  go  out  to  make  a  lec- 
ture. I  seek  to  have  understandings.  But 
in  this  case.  Justice  Fortas  left  the  finan- 
cial arrangements  to  the  Judgment  and 
discretion  of  American  University  law 
school.  Eventually  a  number  of  Individ- 
ual contributors,  who  were  in  fact  long- 
time friends  and  business  associates  of 
the  Justice,  and  three  of  whom  were 
longstanding  clients  of  the  firm  of  Arnold 
&  Porter,  or  associated  with  businesses 
which  were  clients  of  the  firm,  agreed  to 
underwrite  the  fund  to  finance  the  semi- 
nar at  American  University. 

The  law  school  then,  for  reasons  about 
which  I  am  not  advised,  decided  to  pro- 
vide Justice  Fortas  with  $15,000  for  the 
seminary  work  and  for  the  preparation 
of  the  teaching  materials,  which  it  was 
privileged  to  publish. 

The  university.  I  understand,  did  not 
advise  him  of  the  source  of  the  funds  and 
made  no  public  announcement  of  the 
source  of  the  funds.  As  far  as  I  know, 
this  Is  not  customary  for  colleges  and 
universities. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field], has  described  this  Incident  as 
unfortunate,  and  in  light  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances now  I  would  agree  with  the 
description.  It  could  have  been  handled 
quite  differently  and  the  same  pur- 
poses, entirely  worthy  as  I  see  them, 
could  have  been  served  without  groimd 
for  innuendo.  But  let  me  hasten  to  em- 
phasize there  has  been  no  charge  of 
corruption,  although  this  may  be  the 
implication  left  by  some.  There  Is  no 
groimd  for  such  Implication  or  for  such 
inference.  To  begin  with,  the  names  of 
those  who  underwrote  the  seminar  se- 
ries were  not  disclosed  to  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas  or  to  anyone  other  than  those 
directly  Involved  until  the  inquiry  by  the 
Senate  committee. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  amount  of  the  fee  paid  to  Mr. 
Justice  Fortas  for  his  work  and  the 
rights  to  his  materials  was  not  unrea- 
sonable  compensation   in   light   of    his 
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legal  experience,  his  reputation,  the  im- 
portance of  his  lectures,  and  the  poten- 
tial value  of  his  writings  and  his 
materials  to  the  university. 

I  wonder  what  the  legal  fee  of  a  prom- 
inent attorney  would  be  for  as  many 
appearances  in  a  courtroom  as  Justice 
Portas  prepared  for  and  gave  lectures. 
As  a  lawyer.  I  daresay  his  fee  would  have 
been  much  more.  Considering  the  many 
demands  on  the  Justice's  time,  it  can 
properly  be  assumed  that  his  decision  to 
work  on  the  lectures  and  the  materials 
was  not  motivated  by  the  amount  of  the 
fee  but  by  his  professional  Interest  in 
the  subject  to  be  covered  and  his  de- 
sire to  continue  his  contacts  with  law 
students  and  with  the  education  of 
young  lawyers. 

I  have  personal  knowledge  that  Justice 
Portas  did  not  become  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  because  of  the  remuner- 
ation of  the  position.  He  declined  the 
appointment.  I  saw  the  handwritten 
note  that  he  sent  to  President  Johnson 
expressing  appreciation  but  politely  de- 
clinlilf  to  accept.  He  was  persuaded  to 
accept,  and  that  entailed  a  very  great 
financial  sacrifice.  But  I  am  glad  he  did. 
I  think  he  is  a  great  Justice,  and  he  has 
rendered  a  valuable  service. 

I  am  sure  that  lawyer  fees,  surgical 
fees,  and  lecture  fees,  appear  large  when 
measured  on  an  hourly  or  weekly  wage 
basis.  Perhaps  some  of  my  colleagues 
would  be  willing  to  look  at  their  own  fees 
for  lectures  and  for  writing  articles  and 
books.  Former  Presidents  and  former 
generals  have  written  books  that  brought 
them  not  a  few  thousand  dollars,  but 
vast  fortunes.  I  do  not  cite  this  as  being 
wrong.  Indeed,  this  is  not  to  Infer  wrong. 
On  the  contrary,  let  me  be  personal. 
I  feel  a  sense  of  public  service  by  giving 
lectures  to  the  youth  of  oui-  land.  I  began 
my  public  career  as  a  teacher.  There  is 
an  old  saying  that  once  a  teacher  always 
a  teacher.  There  are  few  things  I  do  that 
thrill  me  and  challenge  me  more  than 
to  stand  in  an  auditorium  before  a  group 
of  the  bright,  young  minds  of  the  youth 
of  today — the  leading  citizens  of  tomor- 
row— and  try  to  instruct,  to  guide,  and 
to  inspire  them. 

Moreover.  I  feel  complimented  by  an 
Invitation  to  address  colleges  throughout 
the  country.  I  have  accepted  many  such 
invitations.  When  outside  my  own  State 
of  Tennessee,  the  fees  are  substantial — 
not  as  if  I  had  sung  a  song  about  the 
•Harper  Valley  PTA"  or  had  removed  a 
portion  of  Portia's  anatomy  with  the 
skill  of  a  surgeon,  but  because  the  fee 
is  commensurate  with  the  knowledge, 
experience,  and  standing  of  the  lecturer, 
as  well  as  with  respect  to  the  time  and 
elTort  of  both  preparation  and  delivery 
of  the  lecture. 

I  must  say,  it  has  never  occurred  to 
me  to  ask  a  college  where  it  got  the 
money  when  it  pays  me  for  giving  a  lec- 
ture to  its  assembly. 

I  pause  for  any  Senator  who  has  made 
such  an  inquiry  to  stand  and  cite  any 
such  Instances. 

Public  men  have  a  resr>onsibllity  to  the 
public  and  that  responsibility  is  not  nar- 
rowly confined  to  the  duties  of  the  oflBce, 
or  to  voting  in  the  Senate,  for  Instance. 
It  is  a  position  of  leadership  and  such 
position  entails  many  facets. 


I  might  say  further  that,  this  incident 
aside,  Justice  Portas  has  consistently 
avoided  either  the  possibility  of  favorit- 
ism and  confilct  of  Interest,  or  even  the 
barest  appearance  of  such  possibility. 

In  the  first  place,  the  record  is  clear 
that  Justice  Portas  has  disqualified  him- 
self in  matters  in  which  his  former  law 
firm  have  been  retained  as  counsel.  He 
has  taken  himself  out  of  such  cases, 
whether  the  firm  directly  participated  in 
the  litigation  before  the  Court,  or  at  any 
preliminary  stage  in  the  controversy.  A 
partial  list  of  cases  which  have  been 
argued  by  members  of  his  former  law 
firm  include  Tehan  v.  Shott.  382  U.S. 
466  '1966);  Engineers  v.  Chicago.  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  Railroad.  382  U.S.  423 
1 1966"  :  Burns  v.  Richardson.  384  U.S.  73 
il966»;  Levin  v.  Mississippi  River  Fuel 
Corp..  386  U.S.  162  a967> ;  United  States 
V.  Third  National  Bank.  390  U.S.  171 
<1968>.  Justice  Portas  has  excused  him- 
self in  all  these  cases  and  in  each  case 
in  which  members  of  his  former  firm 
were  retained  as  counsel. 

Moreover.  Justice  Portas  has  declined 
to  participate,  not  only  in  cases  in  which 
his  former  firm  was  retained,  but  as  well 
in  cases  in  which  the  firm  was  not  re- 
tained but  which  Involved  clients  of  that 
firm.  See  in  this  respect  Federated  De- 
partment Stores  v.  Gerosa.  385  U.S.  454 
119671;  C?iJcasfo  and  North  Western 
Railroad  v.  Chicago,  Burlington  <fe  Quincy 
Railroad.  382  U.S.  422  il966>:  Holt  v. 
Allegheny  Corp..  384  U.S.  28  (1966). 

In  fact,  the  record  suggests  that  Jus- 
tice Portas  has  insisted  on  leaving  the 
Bench,  even  In  Instances  where  the  firm 
or  its  clients  were  not  participants  but 
which  touched  on  issues  which  might  be 
of  concern  to  those  former  clients  of  his. 
The  Justice  recused  himself,  for  excanple, 
in  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.  v.  Prit- 
chard.  382  US.  987  <  1966 • .  386  US.  1009 
(19671.  which  involved  neither  Philip 
Morris  Inc..  a  client  of  Arnold  b  Porter, 
nor  the  firm,  but  which  raised  questions 
as  to  the  liability  of  a  cigarette  company 
for  lung  cancer,  and  in  FTC  v.  Procter  & 
Gamble  Co..  386  US.  568  il967),  and 
United  States  v.  Von's  Grocery  Co.,  384 
U.S.  270  (1967)  which  also  involved 
neither  clients  nor  the  firm,  but  which 
raised  Issues  with  which  the  Justice,  as 
a  prsM:ticing  lawyer,  had  been  engaged 
on  behalf  of  clients  of  the  firm. 

As  It  now  develops,  each  of  the  con- 
tributors to  the  law  school  teaching  fund 
had  either  known  Justice  Portas  person- 
ally or  had  an  association  with  Arnold  k 
Porter.  Justice  Portas  therefore,  by  his 
own  standards  of  practice  since  1965,  had 
already  taken  himself  out  of  any  cases 
in  which  they  might  be  Involved.  Their 
contributions,  therefore,  could  not  raise 
a  conflict  problem,  whether  or  not  they 
had  been  known  to  the  Justice,  which 
they  were  not.  Nor  could  the  number  of 
cases  from  which  the  Justice  might  dis- 
qualify himself  have  been  Increased  be- 
cause of  them  or  their  contribution. 

I  am  submitting  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  lists — which  may  not  be  com- 
plete— of  the  cases  in  which  the  Justice 
has  voluntarily  recused  himself.  It  Is 
clear  that  he  has  adopted  a  firm,  fixed 
practice  of  disengagement  in  any  case  in 
which  his  firm  has  been  retained.  In 
which  a  regular  client  of  that  firm  during 


his  years  with  it  is  involved,  or  In  which 
an  Issue  of  patent  interest  to  such  a 
client  Is  Involved.  Propriety  demands  no 
less,  of  course.  But  In  the  light  of  tliis 
record  of  judicial  rectitude.  It  Is  prepos- 
terous to  suggest  that  those  who  con- 
tributed to  the  American  University  Law 
School  to  support  his  teaching  seminar 
could  have  expected  favor,  or  that  Jus- 
tice Portas  would  have  been  tempted 
to  It. 

Mr.  President,  how  far  can  we  go? 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  li.*;!- 
ing  of  cases  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  as  for  the 
question  of  teachers  receiving  remuneia- 
tlon  therefor,  teaching  has  always  been 
rpcognlzed  as  an  appropriate,  additional 
duty  of  Federal  judges  and  justice.";  So 
has  writing.  Indeed,  the  writings  of  Fed- 
eral judges  like  Learned  Hand,  ihoutih 
they  may  have  brought  remuneration  to 
the  author,  have  contributed  enormou.sly 
to  the  legal  literature,  the  legal  lore,  and 
the  wlsodm  of  our  books  on  jurispru- 
dence 

One  of  the  greatest  justices  In  the  lis- 
tory  of  the  Court.  Justice  Stoney.  supple- 
mented his  Judicial  salary  by  serving  as 
a  professor  at  Harvard,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived both  salary  and  a  home. 

As  the  majority  report  pointed  out. 
many  other  Justices  have  combined  their 
teaching  activities  with  their  Judicial  du- 
ties, much  of  it  here  in  the  Washington 
area. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  Federal 
judges  who  maintain  a  salaried  teaching 
position  in  many  of  our  great  law  schools. 
This  is  true  of  State  Judges.  I  am  a  grad- 
uate of  a  night  law  school  in  Nashville. 
Tenn.  Ma«iy  eminent  Judges  of  court.s  of 
record  have  been  teachers  in  that  school. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  most  inspiring  teach- 
ers I  ever  had  In  any  course  was  a  judpe 
who  regularly  presided  over  a  court  of 
record,  and  came  In  the  evenings  to  im- 
part his  wisdom,  his  learning,  and  his  ex- 
perience to  young  men  seeking  to  learn 
the  law. 

Since  when  did  this  become  a  disquali- 
fication? It  Is  part  of  the  practice,  and  a 
rich  part  of  the  practice,  of  the  judi- 
ciary, and  an  enriching  experience  for 
the  youngsters  seeking  to  learn  the  law. 
One  such  example  Is  Judge  Paul  Hayes 
of  the  court  of  appeals  for  the  second  cir- 
cuit, and  now  a  professor  at  Columoia 
Law  School.  Another  modem  Justice  iias 
written  at  least  two  dozen  books  since 
coming  to  the  court. 

Canon  31  of  the  Canons  of  Judicial 
Ethics  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
provides : 

He  (a  judge)  may  properly  act  as  Brbl- 
trator  or  lecture  upon  or  Instruct  in  lav.  cr 
write  upon  the  subject,  and  accept  com- 
pensation therefor.  If  such  course  does  not 
interfere  with  the  due  performance  of  h'.s 
judicial  duties,  and  is  not  forbidden  by  some 
positive  provision  of  law. 

Teaching  and  writing.  In  short,  have 
never  been  thought  to  be  groimds  for 
judicial  disqualification,  and  should  not 
be  so  considered  in  this  case. 

Justice  Portas  began  his  legal  career 
as  a  teacher  of  the  law.  Graduating  with 


honors,  he  was  invited  by  his  university 
to  become  immediately  a  member  of  the 
teaching  staff  of  Its  college  of  law. 

Before  comlXig  to  Washington  and  Into 
Government  service,  he  was  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  faculty  of  Yale 
Law  School.  As  a  member  of  the  bar,  he 
was  noted  for  the  thoroughness  and  ef- 
fectiveness with  which  he  taught  young 
members  of  his  firm  the  skill  and  ad- 
vocacy of  legal  counsel. 

The  seminar  at  American  University. 
the  first  time  he  had  returned  to  teach- 
ing in  three  decades,  was  not  another  set 
of  speeches.  It  was  a  highly  creative  ad- 
venture In  the  teaching  of  law.  Intended 
to  explore  Interactions  of  the  legal  proc- 
ess and  the  contemporary  social  environ- 
ment. Justice  Portas  originated  the  cur- 
riculum. It  required  great  work,  hours  of 
work,  days  of  work,  not  just  an  hour  be- 
fore a  group  of  students,  as  is  the  case 
with  a  lawyer  who  studies  for  a  lifetime 
and  then  appears  for  an  hour  in  court  to 
win  a  great  point  and  a  great  fee  for  his 
clients.  He  composed  the  reading  list.  He 
prepared  the  extensive  reading  materials 
used  in  the  course,  and  these  materials 
are  to  be  published  by  the  university  for 
Its  own  profit  and  wide  use  by  other  law 
schools.  But  much  has  been  made  of  this. 
So  has  much  been  made  of  an  allega- 
tion that  Justice  Portas  advised  with 
President  Johnson  on  his  state  of  the 
Union  message.  Somehow  this  has  been 
built  into  a  possible  breach  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers. 

I  dare  say  several  Members  of  this  body 
heard  President  Johnson  read  it  privately 
before  it  was  delivered  and  that  they  dis- 
cussed It  with  him.  I  wish  he  had  Invited 
me.  I  think  I  could  have  improved  it.  I 
am  sure  Justice  Fortas  could. 

And  what  is  wrong  with  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  advising  with  his 
friend,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
upon  a  message  dealing  with  the  state  of 
the  Union  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica? I  perceive  no  wrong. 

Now,  had  he  advised  upon  an  issue  that 
was  before  the  Court,  or  one  which  might 
come  before  the  Court,  then  it  would 
have  been  improper.  But  a  state  of  the 
Union  message  is  a  political  statement 
of  the  state  of  affairs  of  this  country  of 
ours.  A  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
has  every  right  to  be  concerned  about 
the  state  of  the  Union  of  the  United 
States  of  America — its  security;  its  posi- 
tion in  the  world;  Its  well  being.  It  was 
a  compliment,  if  in  fact  he  was  invited. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  not  spwken  this 
afternoon  In  the  expectation  of  chang- 
ing any  votes,  but  with  a  view  to  putting 
the  record  straight  and  putting  some  of 
the  ridiculous  statements  that  have  been 
expressed  in  perspective. 

I  shall  conclude  by  calling  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  fact  that  we 
are  now  in  a  disturbed  and  disturbing 
period  of  our  history.  We  are  fragmented. 
We  are  divided  deeply.  Government  at 
all  levels,  and  In  all  respects.  Is  in  a  state 
of  disrepute.  But,  Mr.  President,  by  every 
attack  we  launch  here  upon  another 
branch  of  Government,  we  are.  In  a  sense, 
undermining  not  only  ourselves  but  this 
particular  branch  of  Government,  and 
Government  Itself.  We  are  undermining 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public  all  governmental 
institutions.   Including    the   Senate — ^by 


irmuendo,  by  imjustlfled  Inferences,  by 
unmitigated  assaults  upon  character. 

I  hope  my  colleagues,  if  unaffected  in 
votes  by  these  views,  will  nevertheless 
give  this  collateral  thought  some  consid- 
eration in  the  days  and  months  ahead. 

EXHIBR    1 

List  of  Cases  in  Which  Lawteks  of  Arnold 
&  PoRTXs  Were  Counsel  op  Record  and  in 
Which  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  Disqualified 
HIMSELF  (Prom  October  1965  to  June 
1968) 

TITLE    382    U.S.     (1965-66) 

First  Security  National  Bank  &  Trtist  Co. 
of  Lexington,  et  al.  v.  United  States  (p.  34). 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad  Co.,  et  al.  v 
United  States,  et  al.  (p.  154). 

United  States  v.  Hack  Manufacturing  Co., 
etal.  (p.  197). 

Tehan.  Sheriff  v.  United  States  ex  rel.  Shott 
(p.  406). 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  v 
Chicago,  R.  I.  &  Pac.  R.  Co..  et  al.  (p.  423) . 

Burns  v.  Richardson  (p.  807)  (jurisdiction 
noted) . 

Jacchitnlec  v  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.  (p. 
841)  (certiorari). 

Mortimer  v.  United  States  (p.  842)  (certi- 
orari ) . 

Space  Aero  Products  Co.  v.  R.  E.  Darling 
Co.  (p.  843)    (certiorari). 

Price  V.  United  States  (p.  888)   (certiorari). 

South  Florida  Television  Corp  ».  FCC  (p. 
987)   (certiorari). 

TITLE    383    TJ.S.     (1966) 

Graham  v.  John  Deere  Co.  (p.  1). 
Surowltz  V.  Hilton  Hotels  Corp.  (p.  363) . 

TITtf  384  U.S.   (1966) 

Burns  v.  Richardson  (p.  73) . 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  Co.,  et  al.  v. 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  et  al. 
(pp.  967.  1000)    (stay,  certiorari). 

TITLE  386  U.S.  (1966-67) 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co.,  et  al.  v. 
Brotherh(x>d  of  Railway  Trainmen,  et  al.  (p. 
20)  ( affirmed  per  curiam ) . 

Levin  V.  Mississippi  River  Fuel  Corp.,  et 
al.,  and  Alleghany  Corp.,  et  al.  v.  Mississippi 
River  Fuel  Corp.,  et  al.  (p.  814)   (certiorari). 

Placid  on  Co..  et  al.  v.  Union  Producing 
Co..  etal.  (p.  843)  certiorari). 

New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.,  et  al.  v. 
Public  Service  Commission  of  Indiana,  et  al. 
(p.  843)  (certiorari). 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  et  al. 
v.  Jacksonville  Terminal  Co.,  et  al.  (p.  935) 
(certiorari). 

Kahn  v.  Fox  (p.  935)    (certiorari). 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co.  v.  Hodges, 
et  al.  (p.  1011)    (certiorari). 

US.  ex  rel.  Shott  v.  Tehan.  Sheriff  (p. 
1012)  (certiorari). 

TITLE  386  U.S.   (1967) 

Levin  V.  Mississippi  River  Fuel  Corp.,  et 
al.  (p.  162). 

Florida  East  Coast  Railway  Co.  v.  United 
States,  et  al.  (p.  644)    (affirmed  per  curiam). 

American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc..  et 
al.  V.  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
etal.  (p. 943)   (certiorari). 

TITLE   387   U.S.    (1967) 

Florists'  Nationwide  Telephone  Delivery 
Network-America's  Phone-Order  Florists, 
Inc.  V.  Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery  Associa- 
tion; and  Florists'  Telegraph  DeUvery  As- 
sociation V.  Florists'  Nationwide  Telephone 
Delivery  Network-America's  Phone-Order 
Florists,  Inc.  (p.  909)   (certiorari). 

TriXE  3B8   U.S.    (1967) 

United  States  v.  Third  National  Bank  in 
Nashville,  et  al.  (p.  906)  (jurisdiction  noted) . 

TITLE  389   U.S.    (1967-68) 

Carp,  et  al.  v.  Texas  State  Board  of 
Examiners  In  Optometry,  et  al.  (p.  52)  (cer- 
tiorari) . 


Beckley  Newspapers  v.  Hanks  (p.  81)  (cer- 
tiorari). 

Unlt«d  National  Life  Insurance  Co.,  et  al. 
V.  California  (p.  330)  (dismissed  per 
curiam). 

R.  A.  Holman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  et  al.  v.  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  (p.  991) 
(certiorari). 

TITLE  390   V£.    (1968) 

United  States  v.  Third  National  Bank  in 
NashvlUe.  et  al.  (p.  171). 
Krisel  V.  Duran  (p.  1042)    (certiorari). 

TITLE    391    U.S.     (1968) 

Central  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  v.  United  Slates. 
et  al.    (p.  469)    (affirmed  per  curiam). 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  et  al. 
V.  Jacksonville  Terminal  Co.  (p.  904)  (certio- 
rari). 

Partial  List  or  Other  Cases  in  Which  Mr. 
Justice  Portas  Disqualified  Himself 
(From  October   1966  to  June  1968) 

TITLE    382    U.6.      (196S-66) 

Leh  V.  General  Petroleum  Corp.  (p.  64). 

Florida  East  Coast  R.  Co.  v.  United  States 
(p.  161). 

United  Gas  v.  Callery  ProperUes  (p.  223). 

WlUhelm  v.  Murchlson  (p.  840). 

Hughes  Tool  Co.  v.  Trans  World  Airlines. 
Inc.  (p.  842). 

Doyle  v.  United  States  (p.  843) . 

Foremost  Dairies  v.  PTC  (p.  969). 

Superior  Oil  Company  v,  FPC  (p.  986). 

Liggett  and  Meyers  Tobacco  Co.  v.  Pritchard 
(p.  987). 

Gamble-Skogmo.  Inc.  v.  Western  Auto 
Supply  Co.  (p.  987). 

TITLE    384    tJ.B.    (1966) 

Holt  v.  Allegheny  Corp.  (p.  28) . 
Railway  Clerks  v,  Florida  East  Coast  R.  Co. 
(p. 238). 
United  States  v.  Von's  Grocery  Co.  (p.  270). 

TITLE    385    U.S.     (1966-67) 

Federated  Department  Stores  v.  Gerosa  (p. 
454.) 

TITLE    386    U.S.    (1967) 

Cascade  Natural  Gas  Co.  v.  El  Paso  Natural 
Gas  Co.  (p.  129). 

FPC  v.  United  Gas  Pipeline  Co.  (p.  237) . 
FTC  v.  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  (p.  568). 

TITLE    387    U.S.     (1967) 

Udall  v.FPC  (p.  428). 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  spoken  as  he  has,  for  several  reasons. 
First  to  my  colleagues  who  are  as  yet 
not  permitting  us  to  take  up  the  nomina- 
tion, I  say,  you  see  the  substsince  that 
can  be  developed  if  you  will  permit  us 
to  get  in  a  position  where  we  can  dis- 
charge the  duty  of  consideration,  of 
advice  and  either  consent  or  withhold- 
ing consent. 

Second,  in  the  event  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  not  enabled  to  get  in 
a  position  to  act  on  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Justice  Portas.  there  will  be  in  this 
Record,  stated  briefly  but  most  elo- 
quently, an  outline  of  the  man,  a  brief 
Identification  of  some  of  the  substantive 
objections  which  could  be  voiced  if  we 
were  in  a  position  to  debate  the  merits, 
an  indication  of  the  response  that  would 
be  given  in  the  event  we  were  enabled 
to  get  in  a  position  to  debate  the  matter. 
History  could  look  at  that  and  make  Its 
Judgment  as  to  whether  the  Senate  was 
wise  or  unwise,  in  the  event  we  were 
not  permitted  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
charge our  duty. 

I  am  delighted,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  recommended  technique  or 
rule  when  you  are  faced  with  a  delaying 
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action  such  as  this  is  that  the  moving 
party  shall  say  nothing.  Let  them  run 
the  clock,  and  periodically  get  up  and 
say,  "Let  us  vote."  However,  it  may  be 
that  this  will  be  the  only  chance  that 
voices  can  be  raised  to  indicate  some  of 
the  reasons  that  the  professional  opin- 
ion of  the  American  bar  is  unreserved  in 
its  expression  of  high  regard  for  Justice 
Fortas. 

Those  who  are  not  politically  involved, 
and  not  among  those  who  have  lectured 
me  for  10  years,  since  I  have  been  here, 
on  how  wrong  the  court  is  to  make  sure 
that  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  available  to 
poor  as  well  as  rich  Americans,  or  lec- 
tured me  about  how  wrong  the  court  Is 
to  suggest  that  segregation  is  something 
that  too  long  was  tolerated  and  no  longer 
shall  be  permitted,  very  strongly  recom- 
mend that  the  nomination  of  Justice 
Fortas  be  confirmed. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee,  in  the 
brief  time  he  took,  made  rather  clear 
why  it  is  the  opinion  of  most  of  the 
mem^bers  of  the  American  bar — and  I 
-suggest  the  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate — that  Justice  Fortas  is 
extraordinarily  well  qualified. 

I  hope  that  we  can  consider  this  nom- 
ination on  the  merits.  Whether  we  are 
passing  judgment  on  the  man,  Abe 
Fortas,  or  the  Court,  the  Warren  Court, 
that  judgment,  with  all  its  long-term 
implications  for  that  Court  and  for  this 
country  should  be  based  on  the  merits. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  in  the  remarks  he  has  just 
made  in  reference  to  the  speech  by  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  Had  I  known  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  would  speak 
when  he  did,  I  would  have  been  in  the 
Chamber.  Unfortunately,  I  arrived  to- 
ward the  latter  part  of  his  speech:  but  I 
recall  that  what  he  said  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  do  was  to  "put  some  of  these  mat- 
ters in  perspective." 

That  he  has  done.  This  is  a  speech 
which  really  should  have  been  made 
while  considering  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Justice  Fortas,  rather  than  on  the  ques- 
tion taking  up  the  nomination,  but  I  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  for  making  the 
remarks  he  hsw  made,  and  making  them 
now,  so  that  a  least  the  rest  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  able  to  read,  if  they  will,  what 
he  said  this  afternoon.  I  believe  he  did 
an  outstanding  job  in  behalf  of  an  out- 
standing Associate  Justice. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  must  say  that  I,  too. 
was  pleased  to  be  present  to  hear  the 
speech  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Teiuiessee.  I  think  the  things  said  here 
today.  Anally,  have  been  properly  said, 
and  should  have  been  said.  and.  as  has 
been  suggested,  they  might  well  have 
been  said,  perhaps,  when  the  Senate  took 
up  the  nomination  of  Justice  Fortas  in 
the  first  instance  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Court. 

I  unfortunately  was  not  here  when  that 
nomination  was  corisidered.  As  I  have 
suggested  over  these  past  few  days,  from 
time  to  time  it  has  become  the  practice, 
when  a  nomination  comes  before  the 
Senate,  that  we  assume  the  nomination 
has  been  carefully  scrutinized  and 
studied  by  someone,  and  we  assume  that 
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it  is  all  right,  and  get  pro  forma  agree- 
ment to  the  nomination. 

I  have  discovered  that  that  is  not  al- 
ways the  case.  I  announce  that  from  now 
on,  on  all  nominations,  I  shall  study  them 
as  carefully  as  I  can,  because  I  am  afraid 
I  have  been  derelict  in  my  duty  as  a  U.S. 
Senator  in  this  respect.  I  have  not  had 
the  knowledge  of  some  of  the  nomina- 
tions that  I  should  have  had,  and  I  pub- 
licly apologize  and  publicly  state  that  I 
intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  rectify  that 
dereliction.  From  now  on,  I  shall  make 
certain  that  I  am  completely  agreeable 
to  confirming  the  nominee  before  I  exer- 
cise my  right  to  advise  and  consent. 

So  I  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Kentucky  for  his  remarks. 
They  included  one  or  two  statements 
alMUt  which  I  might  comment. 

It  was  suggested  that  Justice  Fortas 
would  be  made  a  scapegoat.  I  assure  my 
distinguished  colleague  that  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  Senator  to  make  anyone 
a  scapegoat,  nor  to  embarrass  anyone. 
My  concern  is  to  make  certain  that  the 
man  who  is  appointed  the  next  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  is  the 
finest  man  for  the  job  that  we  can  find 
in  the  whole  country — not  just  someone 
on  a  list  of  somebody's  friends,  or  a  selec- 
tion from  a  list  of  old  associates,  or  a 
member  of  a  group  from  one  political 
party  or  another. 

I  should  like  to  see  future  nominations 
for  the  Court  made  by  a  completely  im- 
partial and  comprehensive  committee  of 
the  top  jurists  of  this  country,  and  for  us 
to  go  as  far  as  we  possibly  can  to  elim- 
inate all  political  and  personal  considera- 
tions, to  seek  to  make  sure  that  the  wish 
of  the  Founding  Fathers — which  was,  I 
assure  the  Senate,  in  that  direction — 
shall  be  carried  out  insofar  as  we  are 
able. 

As  to  the  reference  which  was  made  to 
extremists.  I  would  not  know  about  that. 
I  try  to  avoid  extremism.  I  do  not  think 
that  that  was  the  purpose  of  this  discus- 
sion; nor  has  it  been  political,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned. 

These  are  the  only  things  that  concern 
me  in  my  colleague's  remarks. 

Equal  opportunity?  Certainly.  Neither 
Justice  Fortas  nor  tmy  Member  of  the 
Senate  has  all  of  the  claim  to  the  right  of 
equal  opportunity.  That  is  not  new.  That 
has  been  going  on  for  some  time. 

Humanitarianlsm.  We  were  taught 
that  when  we  were  kids.  When  a  fellow 
is  hungry,  one  gets  him  some  food.  When 
he  is  thirsty,  one  gets  him  something  to 
drink.  When  he  needs  clothing,  one  gets 
him  clothing. 

This  was  not  discovered  within  the  last 
5  or  6  years.  There  are  those  who  would 
preempt  the  stage  now  with  relation  to 
arriving  at  peace  in  Vietnam.  Many  a 
cruel  hoax  is  being  perpetrated  by  people 
who  should  know  better.  These  people 
should  know  that  there  are  two  parties 
to  be  considered. 

Equal  justice.  Who  will  argue  against 
equal  justice?  Why  does  this  suddenly 
take  on  Importance  In  this  matter?  There 
Is  not  any  Member  of  the  Senate  that 
does  not  believe  in  equal  justice  and 
would  not  do  everything  In  his  power  to 
achieve  equal  justice. 

Proper  protection  of  the  rights  of 
criminals.  By  all  means  we  should  see  to 


that.  However,  let  us  not  go  so  far  in  that 
direction  that  the  rights  of  the  innocent 
are  completely  forgotten  and  neglected. 
And  this,  unfortunately,  is  the  reflection 
of  the  attitude  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  my  State.  This  is  what  is 
causing  them  to  worry  that  perhaps  we 
have  gone  too  far. 

I  assure  my  colleagues  that  never  at 
any  time  In  matters  of  this  sort  concern- 
ing appointments  will  there  be  personal 
or  political  consideration  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

I  opposed  any  nomination  i)efore  the 
names  of  the  two  nominations  were  made 
public.  I  thought  I  did  so  for  valid  rea- 
son. I  thought  the  time  had  come  when 
the  people  of  this  great  country  at  the 
time  they  cast  their  votes  In  November— 
which  Is  not  so  far  away — should  have 
the  right  to  select  people  to  represent 
them  and  that  those  people  so  elected 
should  have  the  right  to  select  the  men 
In  high  office.  Including  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States. 

That  was  at  the  outset  the  basis  of  my 
disapproval.  Since  that  time,  I  must  say 
that  the  discussion  has  been  very  en- 
lightening as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
learned  a  great  deal  about  the  record  and 
the  background  of  the  nominee  that  I 
did  not  know  before.  That  Information 
will  be  of  use  to  me. 

Once  again.  I  am  glad  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  IMr.  Gore],  has  seen  fit  to 
rise  and  make  the  presentation  he  has 
made  so  eloquently  and  brilliantly.  His 
eloquence  would  lead  me  to  believe  that 
had  he  remained  a  teacher,  he  would 
have  been  most  effective. 

A  few  years  ago,  had  I  been  casting  a 
motion  picture  In  Hollywood,  I  would 
have  cast  him  In  the  role  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States.  However.  I 
think  that  after  this  discussion,  the  ac- 
cimiulation  of  knowledge  will  finally 
bring  this  august  body  aroimd  to  per- 
forming its  duties,  and  the  nomination 
will  be  discussed  and  determined  on  its 
own  merits,  not  for  pohtlcal  or  personal 
reasons. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
stated  on  previous  occasions.  I  strongly 
adhere  to  the  view  that  Justice  Fortas 
would  prove  an  excellent  Chief  Justice. 
By  temperament,  training,  and  experi- 
ence. I  believe  him  uniquely  qualified. 

I  hope  we  can  soon  get  on  with  the 
business  of  discussing  the  pros  and  cons 
of  his  nomination,  not  just  discussing 
the  pros  and  cons  of  taking  up  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  pros  and  cons  of  his  nom- 
ination. And,  when  that  discussion  is  con- 
cluded and  the  time  comes,  I  very  much 
hope  our  body  will  confirm  him. 

In  coruiectlon  with  Justice  Fortas' 
nomination,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  editorial  from  last  Friday's  New  York 
Times  entitled  "Justice  for  Mr.  Fortas.' 
which,  I  believe,  covers  the  situation 
pretty  well  and  which  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

JusTicB  FOR  Mr.  Fortas 

There  is  no  question  that  the  United  States 
Senate  has  the  obligation  to  put  Associate 
Justice  Fortas"  Judicial  and  ethical  standards 


under  the  closest  examination  In  fulfillment 
of  Its  constitutional  duty  to  pass  upon  Mr. 
Fortas'  nomination  for  the  post  of  Chief 
Justice.  But  this  Involves  debate,  not  fili- 
buster. 

It  Is  clear  that  some  Senators  are  genuinely 
disturbed  by  some  of  Mr.  Fortas'  actions  after 
he  has  ascended  the  bench.  We,  too,  have 
questioned  the  propriety  of  his  acceptance  of 
an  unusually  high  fee,  $16,000.  raised  by  hU 
former  law  partner  among  private  Indlvldu- 
uals,  for  giving  a  series  of  summer  lectures  to 
students. 

Senator  Mansfield,  the  majority  leader,  put 
It  well  when  he  said,  "I  believe  this  event  in 
retrospect  was  unfortunate.  .  .  .  While  there 
Is  not  the  slightest  Indication  of  abuse  of  of- 
fice In  this  criticism,  one  would  hope  that 
Mr.  Fortas  no  less  than  any  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Court  would  henceforth  bear 
these  distinctions  In  mind." 

Other  questions  have  been  raised  about  the 
alleged  participation  of  Mr.  Fortas  In  White 
House  deliberations  In  preparing  legislation. 
The  extent  to  which  he  did  this  Is  unknown, 
but  from  his  own  testimony  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  It  Is  apparent  that  he  did 
not  altogether  desist  from  his  former  role  as 
intimate  adviser  to  the  President. 

These  are  matters  that  need  discussion 
Whether  or  not  Mr.  Fortas  Is  confirmed, 
guidelines  on  the  propriety  of  such  actions 
can  be  clarified  by  Senate  debate. 

But  nobody  In  the  national  audience 
watching  this  case  unfold  during  a  Presiden- 
tial election  year  should  be  deceived  Into 
thinking  that  the  core  of  the  opposition  to 
Mr.  Fortas  stems  from  such  considerations. 
Behind  the  developing  filibuster  are  strong 
undertones  of  politics,  spltefulness  and 
racism. 

The  Republican  leader  of  the  opposition. 
Senator  Griffin  of  Michigan,  says  that  "we  are 
asked  to  rubber-stamp  a  nomination  which 
rewards  an  old  friend"  of  the  President.  What 
he  is  really  saying  Is  that  the  post  of  Chief 
Justice  should  be  left  open  for  the  next  Presi- 
dent— presumably  the  Republican  candi- 
date— to  reward  one  of  his  friends.  It  Is  no 
argument  against  confirmation  to  say  that 
President  Johnson  appointed  an  old  friend. 
The  courts  of  this  nation  would  be  decimated 
if  appointees  and  nominees  were  ruled  out 
on  this  ground. 

The  real  leaders  of  the  filibuster  are  those 
old  guard  Southerners,  Senator  Eastland  of 
Mississippi  and  Senator  Thurmond  of  South 
Carolina.  They  are  In  effect  punishing  As- 
sociate Justice  Fortas  for  the  "sins"  of  the 
Warren  Court"  over  the  years. 

These  Southern  bigots  must  be  pleased  In- 
deed that  more  respected  Senators  are  serv- 
ing as  their  cats'-paws  In  the  case  against  Mr. 
Fortas. 

We  will  deny  Justice  to  none,  nor  delay 
it  "—that  Is  a  cardinal  principle  In  Magna 
Carta.  Associate  Justice  Fortas  deserves  jus- 
tice In  the  Senatorial  courtroom  and  a  deci- 
sion without  undue  delay.  On  the  basis  of 
his  superb  professional  and  Intellectual  qual- 
ifications— and  despite  some  errors  of  Judg- 
ment— we  still  believe  that  he  fully  merits 
confirmation  as  Chief  Justice. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  most  lamentable  indi- 
cations of  the  cxirrent  permissiveness 
pei-vadlng  the  land  Is  the  thinking  which 
has  come  increasingly  to  characterize 
major  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  the  last  decade.  The  philosophy 
of  a  majority  of  the  High  Court— albeit 
too  often  expounded  by  the  slimmest  of 
majorities — Is  apparently  one  which 
holds  no  man  responsible  for  the  con- 
sequence of  his  acts,  despite  the  fact 
that  such  acts  may  threaten  the  na- 
tional security,  the  rule  of  law  and  order, 
individual  life  and  property,  and  the 
morals  of  our  children. 


I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  of  course,  that 
members  of  this  Court  believe  the  im- 
position of  this  philosophy  Is  Inimical  to 
the  national  good;  but  It  does  seem  to 
me.  nevertheless,  that  In  the  final  analy- 
sis the  adoption  of  an  Increasingly  Indul- 
gent attitude  toward  those  who  can- 
not or  will  not  abide  within  the  frame- 
work of  law  and  decency  does  in  fact  con- 
tribute to  the  graduEd  erosion  of  our 
natlonsd  integrity,  our  social  cohesion, 
and  our  moral  strength. 

I  am,  therefore,  particularly  concerned 
with  the  President's  nomination  of  Abe 
Fortas  as  Chief  Justice.  For  In  view  of  the 
opinions  delivered  by  Mr.  Fortas  since 
his  appointment  to  the  Court  In  1965,  I 
do  not  feel  that  the  best  interests  of  our 
Nation  would  be  served  by  his  confirma- 
tion as  Chief  Justice.  Indeed,  if  Mr.  For- 
tas Is  confirmed  in  this  position,  the  Con- 
gress will,  in  essence,  be  giving  its  sanc- 
tion and  encouragement  to  the  liber- 
tarian, activist  spirit  which  has  done  so 
much  to  usurp  the  legislative  power  of 
Congress,  while  contributing  to  the  grow- 
ing disrespect  for  law,  order,  individual 
rights,  and  public  mortility.  We  must  not 
encourage  this  Court  in  its  mad  and 
rampant  course  toward  a  total  perver- 
sion not  only  of  its  historic  function  but 
also  of  the  meaning  and  significance  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  Supreme  Court  as 
an  institution,  and  I  do  not  say  that  any 
of  the  present  justices  are  evil  men.  But 
the  road  to  destruction  of  constitutional 
government  in  the  United  States  is  being 
paved  by  Supreme  Court  Justices  who  are 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  subject 
themselves  to  the  restraint  inherent  in 
the  judicial  process  which  requires  them 
to  lay  aside  personsd  notions  of  what  a 
constitutional  principle  ought  to  have 
said  and  to  be  guided  solely  by  what  the 
constitutional  principle  does  say. 

But  for  the  faithful  observance  of  the 
Constitution  by  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Supreme  Court,  no  man 
is  protected  against  tyranny  on  the  one 
hand  or  anarchy  on  the  other. 

Too  many  recent  appointees  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  are  judicial  activists 
who  appear  to  interpret  the  Constitu- 
tion not  according  to  what  it  says  but 
according  to  what  it  would  have  said  If 
they  had  written  it.  I  voted  for  Mr.  Fortas 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Court  in 
1965,  but  the  words  and  votes  of  Mr. 
Fortas  put  him  among  the  judicial  ac- 
tivists, who  toy  with  the  Constitution  as 
though  it  were  their  personal  plaything 
instead  of  the  organic  law  which  is  the 
priceless  legacy  of  all  Americans. 

All  Americans  should  obey  the  decrees 
of  the  Court,  but  it  is  intellectual  rubbish 
to  contend  that  the  Court  should  not  be 
criticized  or  that  the  Senate  has  an  obli- 
gation to  place  its  stamp  of  approval 
upon  a  nominee  whose  record  as  a  judge 
reveals  a  proclivity  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution rather  than  to  interpret  it. 

Moreover,  Justice  Fortas  has,  in  some 
of  his  public  utterances,  enthusiastically 
endorsed  the  doctrine  of  mass  civil  dis- 
obedience. I  cannot,  in  compliance  with 
my  constitutional  duty,  reward  the  ut- 
terer  of  these  dangerous  sophistries,  by 
elevating  him  to  the  role  of  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States. 
The   office   of   Chief   Justice   of   the 


United  States  is,  in  many  ways,  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  President  of  the 
United  States. 

If  the  people  disapprove  of  the  acts  of 
a  President  they  may  rid  themselves  of 
him  after  4  years. 

But  if  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  does  not 
demonstrate  as  much  devotion  to  the 
Constitution  as  he  does  to  his  own  per- 
sonal notions,  the  country  must  still  put 
up  with  him  for  life. 

I  have  no  objections  to  Mr.  Fortas,  per- 
sonally, or  to  his  qualifications  as  an 
able  lawyer.  I  have  heard  nothing  which 
would  reflect  against  his  good  character 
and  conduct  as  a  citizen.  My  objections 
go  solely  to  his  judicial  philosophy  as 
manifested  by  his  words  and  actions 
while  serving  on  the  Court. 

Supreme  Court  decisions,  in  which 
Justice  Fortas  has  concurred,  have  re- 
sulted in  the  increase  of  possible  Com- 
munist infiltration  of  our  schools  and 
defense  plants,  and  of  the  Nation  at 
large;  in  a  growing  laxness  in  dealing 
with  criminals:  in  the  Increased  dls- 
-semination  of  pornographic  material 
throughout  the  country;  In  the  overturn- 
ing of  long-established  welfare  practices; 
and  in  a  profoimd  weakening  of  private 
property  rights  through  a  far-reaching 
open  housing  decision.  In  each  of  these 
decisions  the  Court  has  arrogated  to  It- 
self the  legislative  function,  and.  In  cer- 
tain flagrant  cases,  has  read  Into  the 
Constitution  meanings  which  only  a  for- 
timeteller  could  possibly  divine. 

Let  us  examine  each  one  of  these  Issues 
separately. 

First.  Communist  subversion.  In  a 
landmark  case,  Alberton  against  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board,  handed 
down  in  November  of  1965,  the  High 
Cotirt  declared  that  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  United  States  is  not  con- 
stitutionally compelled,  imder  provision 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act, 
to  register  its  members  with  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board.  The 
Court  contended,  and  Justice  Fortas 
concurred  with  that  contention,  that 
orders  requiring  Commvmists  to  register 
violate  their  fifth  amendment  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  even  though 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act 
contains  provision  that  registration  in 
Itself  cannot  be  received  in  evidence 
against  a  registrant  in  any  prosecution 
for  violating  any  criminal  statute. 

This  Is  an  alarming  decision;  for,  in 
essence,  it  allows  members  of  a  party 
dedicated  to  the  forceful  overthrow  of 
this  Government  to  conceal  their  mem- 
bership In  that  organization  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  damaging  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  To  say  that  regis- 
tration Is  tantamount  to  self-incrimina- 
tion under  provisions  of  the  Smith  Act  is 
to  evince  the  same  kind  of  fuzzy  reason- 
ing, which,  in  a  moment  of  lunatic  ex- 
tremity, maintains  that  requiring  a  crim- 
inal to  register  a  firearm  is  to  depri%'e 
him  of  his  right  against  self-incrimina- 
tion—since  for  him,  to  register  a  gun 
would  be  publicly  to  declare  his  criminal 
intent.  Can  this  truly  be  the  meaning  of 
the  fifth  amendment,  that  no  person 
"shall  be  compelled  In  any  criminal  case 
to  be  a  ^ii'itness  against  himself?"  Can 
we  say  then  that  to  commit  murder  is 
to  Incriminate  oneself,  and  thus  a  con- 
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stltutlonally  defensible  act?  I  cannot  fol- 
low this  line  of  thought,  nor  can  I  con- 
done the  degree  to  which.  In  this  case, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  not  only  misread 
the  Constitution  but  also  usurped  the 
legislative  function.  Nor  can  I  condone 
the  role  of  Mr.  Portas  In  this  case — the 
same  Mr.  Portas  who,  if  he  Is  confirmed, 
will  preside  as  Chief  Justice  for  many 
years  to  come.  Por  It  seems  to  me  that 
In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  Court 
Is  far  more  eager  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  dissident  from  social  and  political 
conformity,  than  to  protect  the  majority 
of  our  cltlzerw  who  constitute  the  social 
and  political  norm. 

Or  consider  next,  the  issue  of  Com- 
munists who  teach  in  our  State-sup- 
ported schools — and  the  Courts  part  in 
assuring  these  subversives  the  right  to 
continue  to  Instruct  our  children  and  so 
to  mold  their  minds.  The  decision  in  the 
case  of  Keyishian  against  Board  of  Reg- 
ents, handed  down  in  January  of  1967, 
serves  as  a  lamentable  example.  In  a  5- 
to-4  decision,  the  Court — and  Justice 
FDrta»*-declared  that  New  York  State's 
Peinberg  law,  prohibiting  subversives 
from  teaching  in  State  schools,  to  be  un- 
constitutional and  hence  invalid.  The 
Peinberg  law.  adopted  in  1949.  had  as  its 
avowed  purpose  the  'elimination  of  sub- 
versive persons  from  the  public  school 
system."  It  directed  the  board  of  reg- 
ents— the  State's  ruling  educational 
body — to  adopt  and  enforce  legulations 
for  the  disqualification  or  removal  of 
persons  in  the  public  school  system  re- 
sponsible for  "the  utterance  of  any 
treasonable  or  seditious  word  or  the 
doing  of  any  treasonable  or  seditious 
act."  The  Peinberg  law  directed  the  board 
of  regents  to  make  a  list  of  subversive 
organizations  and  to  provide  by  rules  and 
regulations  that  membershfp  In  such  cr- 
ganizatlons  Is  prima  facie  evidence  for 
disqualification  from  teaching  in  the 
public  schools.  The  Peinberg  law  was 
amended  In  1953  to  Include  personnel  of 
any  college  or  other  institution  of  high- 
er education  owned  and  operated  by  the 
State.  Later  In  that  year  the  regents 
listed  the  Communist  Parties  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  SUte  of  New 
York  as  subversive  organizations. 

What  the  Supreme  Court  has  done,  in 
this  case.  Is  to  allow  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  to  continue  to  hold 
positions  In  New  York  schools  with  Im- 
punity. Justice  Clark  spoke  out  against 
the  folly  of  this  decision.  In  his  dissenting 
opinion.  His  words  speak  more  eloquently 
than  could  I.  of  the  great  danger  which 
this  decision  holds  for  our  Nation: 

The  m*Jorlty  »ay«  that  the  Peinberg  Iaw  U 
bad  becaiue  It  hu  an  "overbroad  sweep."  I 
regret  to  say  .  .  that  the  majority  haa  by 
Us  broadalde  swept  away  one  of  our  moat 
precious  rights,  namely  the  right  of  self- 
preservation.  Our  public  educational  system 
Is  the  genius  of  our  democracy.  The  minds  of 
our  youth  are  developed  there  and  the  char- 
acter of  that  development  will  determine 
the  future  of  our  land.  Indeed,  our  very  ex- 
istence depends  upon  It.  The  taaue  here  Is 
a  very  narrow  one.  It  Is  not  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  press, 
freedom  of  assembly,  or  of  association,  even 
tn  the  Communist  P*rty.  It  Is  simply  this: 
May  the  State  provide  that  one  who.  after  a 
hearing  with  full  Judicial  review,  la  found  to 
have  wlllfxUly  and  deliberately  advocated,  ad- 


vised, or  taught  that  our  Oovemment  should 
b«  overthrown  by  force  or  violence  or  other 
unlawful  means  .  .  .  and  to  have  personally 
advocated  such  doctrine  hlmseU;  or  to  have 
willfully  and  deliberately  become  a  member 
of  an  organization  that  advocates  such  doc- 
trine. Is  prima  facie  disqualified  from  teach- 
ing In  Its  university?  My  answer,  in  keeping 
with  all  of  our  cases  up  until  today.  Is  "Yes" 

"I  dissent"  he  concludes:    and  with 
that  dissent  I  most  earnestly  concur. 

Or.  next — consider  the  matter  of  Com- 
munist Infiltration  of  vital  defense 
plants — a  situation  the  Supreme  Court 
has  apparently  seemed  most  anxious  to 
exacerbate.  I  submit,  as  example,  the 
case  of  United  States  against  Robel, 
which  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  December  11,  1967.  The  decision  In 
this  case  overturned  section  5(a)  (1)  <D) 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act,  as  amended, 
which  provides  that  when  a  Communist- 
action  organization  is  under  a  final  order 
to  register,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
member  of  the  organization  "to  engage 
In  any  defense  facility."  The  appellee  in 
this  case,  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  was  a  machinist  In  u  Seattle  ship- 
yard. He  continued  to  work  at  the  yard 
despite  an  order  by  the  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control  Board  requiring  the  party 
to  register  as  a  Communlst-actlon  orga- 
nization and  a  directive  of  the  Secretar>' 
of  Defense  designating  the  shipyard  as  a 
"defense  facility."  As  a  result,  he  was  In- 
dicted for  willfully  violating  the  act. 
When  the  case  came  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  that  body  held,  and  Justice  Portas 
found  himself  with  the  majority,  that 
section  5(a)(1)(D)  was  an  abridgment 
of  the  right  of  association  protected  by 
the  first  amendment.  Thus,  by  this  In- 
credible contortion  of  constitutional  au- 
thority, the  Supreme  Court,  and  Justice 
Portas  with  it.  contrived  to  assimie  that 
the  "right  to  peaceable  assembly"  implies 
the  right  of  admitted  subversives  to  em- 
ployment in  defense  establishments  es- 
sential to  the  national  security.  Again.  I 
quote  from  the  dissenting  opinion,  that 
of  Justices  White  and  Harlan,  to  under- 
score my  [>olnt: 

The  right  of  association  Is  not  mentioned 
In  the  Constitution  .  .  .  |I|t  Is  now  apparent 
that  the  right  of  association  Is  not  absolute 
and  Is  subject  to  significant  regulation  by 
the  State.  The  law  of  criminal  conspiracy 
restrtcw  the  purposes  for  which  men  may 
associate  and  the  means  they  may  use  to  Im- 
plement their  plans. 

If  the  Court  has  acted  In  an  unconsti- 
tutional maimer  in  this  case — as  I  be- 
lieve it  has — It  has  also  acted  In  such 
fashion  as  to  endanger  the  national  se- 
curity. As  the  dissenting  opinion  con- 
cludes: 

The  Court  Is  left  with  a  vague  and  form- 
less concept  of  assoclatlonal  rights  and  Its 
own  notions  of  what  constitutes  an  unrea- 
sonable risk  to  defense  facilities. 

But  communism  Is  ru>t  the  only  Issue. 
The  Court's  role  In  fostering  a  growing 
laxness  In  the  handling  of  criminals  Is 
notorious,  as  is  Justice  Portas'  participa- 
tion In  that  role.  On  June  13.  1966.  the 
Court  handed  down  Miranda  against 
Arizona,  whereby  a  whole  new  dimension 
was  added  to  the  fifth  amendment  clause 
prohibiting  the  testimony  of  a  man 
against  himself  in  a  criminal  case.  Jus- 
tice Portas  concurred  with  the  majority 


opinion  In  that  case.  As  Senator  Ervin 
noted  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  a  few 
weeks  ago : 

The  self-incrimination  clause  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  which  declares  that  "no  person 
shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to 
be  a  witness  against  himself."  became  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  on  June  15.  1790.  Prom 
that  date  until  June  13.  1966.  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  Interpreted  these  words  to  mean 
what  they  said:  that  Is.  to  have  no  possible 
application  to  voluntary  confessions  made 
outside  the  covut. 

And  now.  according  to  Miranda,  the 
clause  Is  made  to  cover  all  voluntary  con- 
fessions made  by  a  suspect  while  In  the 
custody  of  a  police  oEBcer:  such  confe.s- 
sions  are  inadmissible  as  evidence  in 
court  unless  the  suspect  has  been  given 
certain  warnings  which  were  nonexistent 
until  the  decision  was  made.  The  dissent- 
ing opinion  In  this  case  makes  all  too 
clear  the  dangerous  effects  which  the 
Miranda  decision  will  have — and  has 
had — upon  the  process  of  criminal  law: 

|T|hlB  decision  [can]  do  [no]  other  tlian 
have  a  corrosive  effect  on  the  criminal  law 
as  an  effective  device  to  prevent  crime.  A 
major  component  In  Its  effectiveness  In  this 
regard  Is  Its  swift  and  sure  enlorcement.  The 
easier  It  Is  to  get  away  with  rape  and  murder, 
the  leas  the  deterrent  effect  on  those  who  are 
Inclined  to  attempt  It.  ThU  Is  sUU  good  com- 
mon sense.  If  It  were  not.  we  should  post- 
haste liquidate  the  whole  law  enforcement 
establt&hment  as  a  useless,  misguided  effort 
to  control  human  conduct. 

In  summary : 

If  further  restrictions  on  police  Interroga- 
Uon  are  desirable  at  this  time,  a  more  flexi- 
ble approach  makes  much  more  sense  than 
the  Court's  constitutional  straltjacket  which 
forecloses  more  discriminating  treatment  by 
legtalatlve  or  rule-making  pronouncements. 

These  are  the  words  of  Justice  White, 
whom  Justices  Harlan  and  Stewart 
Joined  in  dissent.  I  am  reminded  of  Alice 
through  the  looking  glass,  who  com- 
plained to  the  queen : 

One  can't  believe  Impossible  things. 

I  daresay  you  haven't  had  much  practice — 

Replied  the  queen : 

When  I  was  your  age.  I  always  did  It  for 
half-an-hour  a  day.  Why.  sometimes  I've  be- 
lieved as  many  as  six  Impossible  things  be- 
fore breakfast. 

How  many  more  Impossible  things  will 
this  Court  force  us  yet  to  believe?  How 
much  longer  must  we  see  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  contorted  in  a 
manner  which  changes  Its  meaning  and 
shears  the  Congress  of  Its  legislative 
power? 

But  to  proceed  further — 1  year  later, 
on  June  12.  1967.  the  Court.  In  three 
cases — Gilbert  against  California: 
Stovall  against  Deimo;  and  United  Slates 
against  Wade — reversed  all  previous  in- 
terpretations of  the  sixth  amendment  by 
declaring  It  unconstitutional  for  the  vic- 
tim or  witness  to  a  crime  to  view  a  sus- 
pect for  Identification  purposes  between 
the  commission  of  the  crime  and  the 
trial  of  the  case,  without  the  presence  of 
an  attorney :  further,  the  Court  held,  no 
testimony  given  by  either  victim  or  wit- 
ness in  open  court  Is  allowable  as  evi- 
dence unless  the  judge  has  conducted  an 
Inquiry  to  establish  the  unprejudicial 
view  of  the  witness.  And  again,  as  Sena- 
tor Ervin  has  so  rightly  observed: 


Por  all  practical  purposes,  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices  who  Joined  In  the  Miranda, 
the  Gilbert,  the  Stovall.  and  the  Wade  cases 
made  voluntary  confessions  that  they  were 
amending  rather  than  interpreting  the  Con- 
stitution by  holding  that  these  decisions  had 
no  retroactive  effect. 

As  If  crime  and  subversion  were  not 
sufficient  cause  for  concern,  let  us  con- 
sider the  Court's  role  In  disseminating 
pornography— which,   studies   have   in- 
dicated, may  contribute  to  the  growth 
of  crime,  particularly  among  young  peo- 
ple  Consider  Schackman  against  Cali- 
fornia— June  1967 — as  a  case  in  point. 
Justice  Portas'  vote  in  this  case  had  the 
effect  of  negating  his  earlier  votes  In 
favor  of  affirming  conviction  in  the  well- 
known  Oinzburg  and  Mishkln  cases.  For 
in  Schackman.  Justice  Portas  voted  with 
the  majority,  which  reversed  the  judg- 
ment of  a  California  court,  that  certain 
film  material  exhibited  by  a  Los  Angeles 
pornograper  constituted  hard  core  por- 
nography.  In   Connor   against   City   of 
Hammond— October  1967— furthermore, 
the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  obscen- 
ity conviction  of  a  Louisiana  news  ven- 
dor who  had  been  convicted  of  selling 
nudist  magazines.  In  the  cases  of  Poto- 
mac News  Co.  against  United  States,  and 
Central   Magazines   Sales   Ltd.    against 
United  States— both  October  23,  1967— 
the  Supreme  Court  reversed  lower  court 
rulings  that  had  banned  from  the  coun- 
ti-y  a  group  of  obscene  Danish  publica- 
tions. In  all  three  of  the  above-men- 
tioned cases.  Justice  Portas  voted  with 
the  majority,  which  did  not  consider  the 
material  In  question  "obscene,  "  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  set  In  the  Roth, 
Mishkln,  and  Oinzburg  cases. 

Finally,  let  us  not  forget  the  recent 
case  of  Ginsberg  against  New  York- 
April  1968 — in  which  the  High  Court  af- 
firmed by  a  6-to-3  vote  the  conviction  of 
a  Long  Island  luncheonette  operator  for 
having  sold  indecent  material  to  a  16- 
vear-old  boy.  Justice  Brennan.  writing 
for  the  Court,  said  that  the  conviction 
was  valid  and  that  the  New  York  statute 
under  which  the  conviction  was  obtained 
was  constitutional.  Justice  Portas  dis- 
sented from  that  opinion. 

Related.  I  think,  to  the  Court's  general 
tendency  toward  encouraging  moral  lax- 
ity is  the  recent  unanimous  ruling  which 
negated  the  validity  of  the  Alabama  stat- 
ute restricting  welfare  payments  to  those 
households  in  which  a  mother  does  not 
cohabit  with  a  "substitute  father."  The 
overturning  of  the  man-in-the-house 
law  is  not  only  an  open  invitation  to 
moral  irresponsibility,  which  can  now 
expect  recompense,  but  also,  is  a  further 
example  of  the  activist  Courts  deter- 
mination to  provide  every  possible  means 
of  succor  to  those  who  contribute  the 
least  to  society.  This  decision  Is  an  en- 
couragement of  disregard  for  the  value 
of  law.  the  social  structure,  and  individ- 
ual initiative. 

Finally,  however,  and  perhaps  most 
dangerous  to  the  concept  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers,  is  the  Court's  June  ruling 
on  the  matter  of  open  housing — a  deci- 
sion which  undermines  the  very  concept 
of  private  property  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  fifth  and  14th  amendments.  This 
decision,  Jones  against  Mayer  Co.,  not 
only  misinterprets  completely  the  1866 


statute  on  which  It  Is  based,  but  also 
utterly  preempts  the  effect  of  recent 
congressonal  action  on  the  same  Issue. 
The  1866  law  in  question  proclaims 
that- 
All  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
the  same  right  ...  to  make  and  enforce 
contracts,  to  sue,  be  parties,  and  give  evi- 
dence, to  inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold, 
and  convey  real  and  personal  property  ,  .  . 


But.  as  Senator  Ervin  has  pointed  out : 
By  banning  so-called  discrimination  In  the 
sale  and  rental  of  all  housing  the  Court 
'assigns  to  the  words  of  the  Act  a  meaning 
they  do  not  have  and  a  purpose  they  are  not 
intended  to  achieve.  Since  a  white  citizen's 
right  to  purchase  or  lease  property  has  al- 
ways been  subject  to  the  condition  that  Its 
owner  must  be  willing  to  sell  or  lease  It  to 
him.  the  Court  distorted  the  words  of  the 
Act  In  holding  that  they  confer  upon  a  non- 
white  citizen  the  power  to  compel  an  un- 
willing owner  to  convey  or  lease  property  to 
him. 

Such  unconstitutional  usurpation  of 
the  legislative  function  Is.  at  the  same 
time,  a  blatant  attack  upon  the  constitu- 
tional protection  of  individual  property 
rights,  and.  as  such,  a  dangerous  threat 
to  the  very  concept  of  American  democ- 
racy. The  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice 
Harlan  In  which  Justice  White  joins, 
underscores  the  danger  of  this  threat: 

I  think  It  Is  particularly  unfortunate  for 
the  Court  to  persist  In  deciding  this  case 
on  the  basis  of  a  highly  questionable  Inter- 
pretation of  a  sweeping,  century-old  statute 
which,  as  the  Court  acknowledges  .  .  .  con- 
tains none  of  the  exemptions  which  the 
Congress  of  our  own  time  found  It  neces- 
sary to  Include  In  a  statute  regulating  re- 
lationships so  personal  in  nature.  In  effect, 
this  Court,  by  Its  construction  .  .  .  has  ex- 
tended the  coverage  of  Federal  "fair  hous- 
ing" laws  far  beyond  that  which  Congress 
In  Its  wisdom  chose  to  provide  In  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968.  The  political  process 
now  having  taken  hold  again  In  this  very 
field,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the 
Court  should  have  deemed  it  appropriate,  or, 
in  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  necessary 
to  proceed  with  such  precipitous  and  in- 
secure strides. 


And  yet  the  strides  continue — pre- 
cipitous and  insecure,  menacing  and  ill- 
advised.  I  therefore  submit  that  Abe 
Fortas  should  not  be  confirmed  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  His  record 
Is  proof  enough  of  what  we  may  expect 
of  him  in  the  future. 

At  a  time  when  crime  and  disorder 
and  violence  are  rampant  in  our  coun- 
try. Mr.  Fortas  joined  In  decisions  in- 
venting new  and  artificial  rules  of  evi- 
dence for  all  criminal  trials  In  Federal 
and  State  courts  and  thus  placed  hand- 
cuffs upon  prosecuting  attorneys,  law- 
enforcement  agencies,  and  lower  courts. 
He  also  joined  in  decisions  adjudging 
that  Communists  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  work  In  defense  Industries  vital 
to  our  national  security  and  a  consti- 
tutional right  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools. 

I  cannot  vote  to  confirm  judicial 
alchemists  who  transmute  the  plain 
words  of  the  Constitution  into  things 
they  do  not  say. 

Although  the  vote  on  tomorrow  will 
not  go  to  the  Issue  of  confirmation  Itself, 
It  Is  apparent  that  there  will  be  no  oc- 
casion to  do  so.  Therefore,  on  the  vote 
to  Invoke  cloture  and  thus  close  debate 


on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Fortas  to  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  I  shall  vote  against 
cloture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  published  in  the  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  Advertiser  of  September  20,  1968. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S  Supreme  Court  Shows  Serious  Loop- 
holes IN  Law 
The  senatorial  controversy  over  confirm- 
ing the  nomlnaUon  of  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Abe  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice  underscores  pub- 
lic ala'rm  at  the  liberal  drift  of  court  deci- 
sions In  recent  years. 

A  series  of  decisions  under  the  leadership 
ol  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  has  reversed 
convictions  of  rapists,  robbers  and  murderers 
on  the  basis  of  rights  for  defendants  never 
before  recognized. 

In  1957  Andrew  Mallory  was  freed  of  a 
confessed  rape  charge  for  the  sole  reason 
that  he  had  been  held  for  seven  and  a  half 
hours  between  his  arrest  and  his  arraign- 
ment. 

In  1964  Danny  Escobedo  was  freed  of  a 
murder  charge  because  police  had  refused  to 
allow  him  to  see  his  attorney  before  he  con- 
fessed. 

In  1966  Ernesto  Miranda  was  freed  of  a 
rape  conviction  along  with  three  others  on 
different  charges  because  before  questioning 
them  police  had  not  advised  them  of  rights 
that  did  not  officially  exist  at  the  time  of  the 
Interrogations. 

The  rights  that  Chief  Justice  Warren  set 
out  for  the  first  time  in  the  Miranda  deci- 
sion of  1966  Included  Informing  a  prisoner 
before  questioning  him  that  he  need  not 
talk,  that  anything  he  said  could  be  used 
against  him  as  evidence,  that  he  had  a  right 
to  the  presence  of  a  lawyer  during  the  ques- 
tioning and  that  If  he  lacked  money,  the 
court  would  appoint  one  for  him, 

Miranda  and  all  the  other  defendant*  in 
the  four  cases  decided  at  that  time  had  been 
arrested  and  questioned  even  before  the  Es- 
cobedo decision. 

The  police  could  not  have  been  expected 
to  abide  by  rights  that  were  not  specifically 
set  out  in  "the  Constitution,  any  written  law 
or  anv  court  decision. 

In  using  the  rlghls  first  fully  spelled  out  in 
1966  to  free  prisoners  arrested  and  ques- 
tioned before  that  time,  the  Supreme  Court 
demonstrated  a  serious  loophole  in  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  Justice. 

The  court's  decisions  were  serious  enough 
because  of  the  character  of  at  least  three  of 
the  defendants  freed. 

Mallory  subsequently  received  a  long 
prison  sentence  In  Pennsylvania  for  attack- 
ing another  woman.  Escobedo  received  a  long 
sentence  this  year  on  a  marijuana  charge, 
and  Miranda  is  under  a  long  sentence  for 
robbery. 

Besides  that,  a  great  many  other  suspects 

arrested  and  questioned  before  the  rights  had 

been  decreed  by  the  court  had  to  be  released. 

These  included  a  New  York  man  who  had 

murdered  his  wife  and  five  children. 

The  legal  loophole  Is  Important  not  only 
because  It  has  resulted  In  the  release  of  de- 
fendants  -vho  were  obviously  guilty  but  be- 
cause m  effect  the  court  convicted  police  of 
violating  prisoners'  constitutional  rights  by 
an  ex  post  facto  decision. 

An  ex  post  facto  law  maltes  a  crime  of  an 
act  that  was  not  illegal  at  the  time  It  was 
committed.  Enactment  of  such  a  law  Is  ex- 
presslv  forbidden  by  the  Constitution. 

And  yet.  although  there  was  no  penalty  at- 
tached to  the  decision  against  the  police  ex- 
cept the  loss  of  their  time  in  questioning 
the  freed  men  and  seeing  the  suspects  re- 
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iMsed    the  Supreme  Court  did  In  fact  seem  so  far  m  to  m»ke  a  telephone  cmll  seeking  public   opinion    favors   Senate   conflrmaiion 

to  violate   the   principle   of   the   prohibition  to  soften  a  presidential  crtUc  of  the  Vietnam  of   the   nomination   of   Abe  Portas  as  Chief 

against  an  ex  post  facto  law.  war  after  he  went  on  the  court.  Justice   by   nearly   2   to   1.   A   national  cross 

Some  means  should  be  found  to  plug  thU  The  unfavorable  testimony  of  Friday  adds  section  feels,  by  45  to  25  per  cent,  that  the 
serious  loophole   in   the  system   of  criminal  to  concern  about  the  appointment.  There  Is  appointment  should   be  approved.   However. 
1,^  no  explanation   yet  of  why  the  former  law  by  58  to  35  per  cent,  the  public  also  gives  the 
partner   took   It   upon   himself   to  raise   the  high  court  Itself  a  negative  rating. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Par-  money,  why  Fortas  delivered  the  lectures  un-  The  main  nndlngs  based  on  a  Harris  Sur- 

sons,  Kans..  Sun  recently  published  two  der  the  circumstance  or  what  the  interests  vey.   taken   shortly    before   last   weeks  m. 

editorials  concerning  the  nomination  of  of  the  five  contributors  might  be  publican  National  Convention.  In  support  of 

Mr    Abe  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  If  Portas  has  a  thirst  for  more  Income  than  the  nomination  of  Justice  Portas  are: 

S.r.r«rn»  r-r.i.rt  he  receives  on  the  supreme  court  ($39,000  a  By   69   to    14   per   cent.   Americans  believe 

T    o^     ,.^or;i'.„o„c    ,^or,«.nt    th«t     the  year  with  lifetime  tenure.)  If  he  Is  insistent  that  "President  Johnson  was  right  to  promote 

I    aslc    unanimous    consent    that    the  y         pursuing  outside  interests  and  keeping  a  man  from  within  the  present  Court." 
Parsons    Sun    editorials,    entitled      For-  ^u^gm,  connecUons.  then  he  clearly  Is  not  By  62  to  25,  they  agree  that  "If  the  Presi- 
ever    Stuclc"    and    "More    Concern,"    be  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^,,j  justice.  dent  appolnu  a  qualified  man  as  Chief  Jus- 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  Even  his  poalUon  as  a  Justice  has   been  tlce.  the  Senate  should  confirm  his  choice." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  put  under  a  cloud  by  the  continuing  revela-  By  45  to  11.  they  also  say  that  Portas  "is 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec-  tions  and  it  U  growing  darker.  an  able  Justice. "  although  44  per  cent  are  un- 

,   ,,  certain  on  that  question. 

ORD.  as  louows:  ^^  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  the  ques-  Undoubtedly  the  main  reason  for  the  pub- 

IProm  the  Parsons   (Kans)    Sun.  Sept.   13.  tlon  of  whether  we  shall  agree  to  take  up  iic  controversy  surrounding  the  Portas  nomi- 

196«1  ^^g  nomination,  occasionally  reference  is  nation  stems  from  some  of  the  decisions  of 

PoBcvra  STOCK  made  to  the  fact  that  the  Court  is  not  ^^e  Court  in  recent  years^  When  presented 

It  once  appeared  to  many  including  this  popular,  that  a  great  body  of  American  ^^^^  ^^«  '.?u "^""^  »"*"  n^.*»  ?H^'in.ic°"n'lJ 

newspaper    that    Abe    Port...    after    perhaps  SSSon    as   reflated  in   the   polls,   finds  ^"  ^o  *    to';\'^\^^er^  f^m  sch^lr<^m 

Vr^LTdZ7t>i:A^:^e\Tt^Tv^'S  ^»"1'  -»^h  the  court.  I  am  not  sure,  and  Th'Trntfrview^d  V^^S^^ ^^TiTZ: 

Stales    W^werf  wrong  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  "^^^  f"**^*  *^*^  P^^'  Support  for  the  more  popular  "one-man.  one- 

The  ■odds  are  growing  that  Justice  Portas  do   not   suggest  that   we   determine   the  vote"  and  school  desegregation  decisions  was 

indeed' -will  not  be  confirmed,  although  he  question  of  taking  up  a  Supreme  Court  only  41  to  25  per  cent  on  the  positive  side, 

would  continue  as  a  member  of  the  court  nomination  on  the  basis  of  whether  the  Two  specific  charges  made  during  the  re- 

if   he  desired.   RejecUon   of  his   nomination  pollsters  tell  us  it  will  be  popular  or  not.  <^«pt  Senate  hearings  on  the  Fortas  case  re- 

a.  Chief  justice,  however,  would  seem  to  make  gut  to  the  extent  that  that  considera-  ^4  Tf  22"Cer  cent\he  nubl^  reJec^dTh^^ 

men^'tw''"  ""''  '''"•"'  ""      "  "  "  tlon  is  relevant.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  :*;^'J?sUee"orta,  ^w«  ^^^^^^^ 

The  reason  for  this  unprecedented  act  Is  ^"^ ^'"''J^Z^^^'^^S^^IiJ^^  ^"^^^^  White  House  strategy  meetings."  By  a  much 

poimcs  chiefly  the  kind  practiced  by  Lyndon  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Without  closer  33  to  30  per  cent  It  also  refused  to  go 

B   Johnson    But  then  Mr   Johnson  has  been  objection,  it  is  SO  ordered.  along  with  the  claim  that  "Chief  Justice  Earl 

something  of  an  unprecedented  President.  <See  exhibit  1.)  Warren  retired  now  in  order  to  keep  Richard 

The    most    damaging    disclosure    made    In  Mr.  HART.  The  first  is  the  Lou  Harris  Nixon  from  naming  the  next  Chief  Justice 

Senate  hearings,  we  believe,  was  that  Justice  survev.  t^'hich  shows  the  results  on  the  Support  for  the  Portas  nomination  breaks 

Portas  continued   to  wear  two   hats-or  at  question^  "President  Johnson  has  nomi-  '^^LTBU^^Tf^rTutT^^^^ 

least  a  robe  and  a  hat^after  his  appoint-  );    .   ^   Tn^tir*.  Ah*.  Fnrta^  fn  .jiirppf-d  Earl  '*^'  '"**'•  ^»<=''"^8  for  confirmation  Is  nign- 

ment  to  the  court    The  robe  came  as  part  1^^°  Justice  Abe  Fortas  to  succeed  Earl  „^  ;„  ^^e  East  and  West  and  lowest  in  the 

of  his  Judicial  attire  the  hat  as  a  presidential  Warren  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  south.  People  who  did  not  finish  high  school 

advisor.  States.    From    what   you   know   or   have  give  only  39  to  22  per  cent  backing,  while  the 

The  latter  was  an  old  role  for  the  Justice,  heard,  do  you  feel  that  the  nomination  college-educated  support  the  nomination  52 

dating  from  Mr    Johnson's  freshman  years  of  Justice  Fortas  should  be  confirmed  by  to  30  per  cent. 

In  Washington   There  was  nothing  wrong  in  the  US   Senate?"  ^he  heart  of  the  opposition  to  confirming 

It  as  long  as  Justice  Portas  was  a  practicing  Fortv-flve  percent  say  "Yes  "  ''5  per-  Aortas  as  Chief  Justice  can  be  found  among 

lawyer  making  a  pile  from   his  own   ability  .  ^      'Do  nnt  confirm   •  arid  30  ner-  ^^°^^^   *'''°    ^'°^^    '*"■    ^"'^   Goldwater   in 

and  gold-plated  connections  In  Washington.  ^^^\  ^^^     ^  "°'  connrm.     ana  JO  per  jg^^  ^,^^  ^^e  45  to  29  per  cent  opposed,  and 

When   he    became   a  member   of   the   top-  <^*"'  ^^^  "°^  sure.  among  those   who   plan   to  vote   for  George 

most  court,   however,  his  role  should   have  It   is   correct  that   a   second    question  Wallace.  44  to  30  per  cent  opposed.  Backers 

ceased  forthwith.  After  all.  the  relationship  shows  that  the  Court's  popularity  rating  of  Hubert  Humphrey  support  confirmation 

between    the   two   men   changed   drasUcally  ranges  from  fair  to  poor.  59  to  10  per  cent.  Wallace  voters  give  the  Su- 

and  at  Mr.  Johnsons  insistence  The  second   is  Sindllnger's  dally  sur-  preme  Court  an  86  to  10  per  cent  negative 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  disagree  with  Justice  vey    which  shows  that  46  percent  favor  rating,  compared  with  a  55  to  37  per  cent 

Portas-  decision  and  reasoning  on  the  court  the' elevaUon  of  Mr.  Justice  F\)rtas.  28  P*1'"^*  ""^^.TT^i^H^ooiJ  w^'^sked- 

to  say  he  should  act  to  withdraw  his  name  „-„.„.    ._.    »„-.„-*    ,♦     and    26   nerrent  ^  cross-section  of  1346  people  was  asked, 

from  consideration  as  Joseph  Kraft,  the  dls-  Perceni   are   against   11.  ana   .JO   percent  -president  Johnson  has  nominated  Justice 

cemlng   columnist,    suggested   on   this   page  have  no  opinion,  of  .hose  who  are  aware  ^f,^  fortas  to  succeed  Earl  Warren  as  Chiet 

Thursday  of  the  issue.  Justice  of  the  United  States.  From  what  you 

The  controlling  fact  Instead   Is  that  Mr  »  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  knoir  or  hate  heard,  do  you  feel  that  the 
Johnson  cooked  up  a  pot  of  politics  and  it  printed  in  the  Record.  In  connection  with  nomination  of  Justice  Fortas  should  be  con- 
has  boiled  to  the  explosion  point,  with  the  this  question,  particularly  relevant  to  the  firmed  by  the  U.S.  Senate?" 
result   that   the   nominee   has   been   forever  ^,^^^  tomorrow,  an  editorial  published  in  Fortas  nomination 

the  Washington  Post  of  Sptember  30.  en-  [in  percent] 

IProm  the  Parsons   (Kans)    Sun.   Sept.   14.  titled  "Justice  on  Trial."                                     Should  be  confirmed- 45 

1968]  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without     Should  not  be  conflrmed ^5 

MoRx  CoNCESN  Objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.                             Not  sure — 

MORI    eoNCESN  pvhihU  9  )  Here  Is  the  current  rating  of  the  Supreme 

The  damning  evidence  continues  to  mount  ,,      „/ii^lJ         ^,,     .,                 ,^^  Court  on  a  .<=cale  from  poor  to  excellent; 

against  Abe  Portas.  Mr.  HART.  The  editorial  urges  that  *~" 

Friday's  disclosure   that  the  nominee  re-  the  action  on  Mr.  Justice  Portas  go  for-  Supreme  court  rating 

celved   915.000   for   university   lectures   this  ward — In  short,  that  the  name  be  per-  | In  percent] 

summer,  raised  by  a  former  law  partner  from  mltted  to  be  brought  up.  that  the  Senate      Q^'o*'  "  Excellent - H 

h!!  ^?Z.  York  City  residents  through  tax-  ^j  ^ate  the  Issue  on  its  merits,  and  then     2«tM,Vi  '  ^°°' " 7 

deductible   contrlbutons.   will    only   harden  j           ^          j^          Not  sure... 

the  opposition  and  raise  new  questions  about  """"   ""^        VZ^                         •"'»■•"»*   u^   ^uv                                            

the  man  President  Johnson  chose  to  be  chief  *^°  "^  counted.  j^^  Sindlincebs  Dailt  Stjuvkt.  September 

Jtistlce.  ExHisrr   1  17,  1968:  49.7  Pe«cent  or  Antn-Ts  of  Voting 

A   United   States  Supreme   Court   member  (From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Ace  Know  About  Portas  Senate  Debate 

should  be,  like  Caesar's  wife,  above  suspicion.  Herald,  Aug.  12,  1968]  the  qdkstion 

He  must  avoid  relations  or  conflicts  which  Survey:  Public  Backs  Fortas  ^n  Thursdav  thru  Sunday            when  we 

would  compromise  his  position  on  the  high-  r>-^„_.„..„«w    !«.>...<.  n^,,.^  ^^  iTiursaay  tnru  aunaay  .  .  .  wijeu 

est  tribunal  of  all  Confxrmation.  Assam  Court  conducted  our  third  weekly  pre-election  po- 

Thls  Fortas  obviously  has  not  accomplished  (By  Louis  Harris)  ntical   study    .    .       we   added   this   question 

or   apparently   even   tried.   He  conUnued   as  Despite    criticism    of    the    TJ.S.    Supreme  sequence  on  Abe  Fortas:   "Have  you  read  or 

an  advisor  to  President  Johnson,  even  going  Court   and   some  of   Its  decisions.  American  heard  anything  about  the  Senate  Judiciary 
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Committee  debates  over  the  confirmation  of 
Abe  Portas  as  the  new  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court?' 

If  yes  ask :  "Should  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate vote  on  the  confirmation  of  Abe  Fortas  for 
Chief  Justice — how  do  you  want  your  Sen- 
ators to  vote— for  or  against  Portas?" 

Knowledge  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee debate  on  Fortas  varies  throughout 
the  nation— by  sex,  region  and  by  party 
preference. 

By  S«e:  59.8  percent  of  males  Know  About 
the  Senate  Debate;  40.2  percent  of  females 
Know  About  the  Senate  Debate;  49.7  percent 
of  all  adults  Know  About  the  Senate  Debate. 

Thus,  only  about  half  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation (Of  voting  age)  are  familiar  with  the 
Senate  debate  over  the  confirmation  of  Abe 
Fortas  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

By  region  of  country  and  by  party  prefer- 
ence ...  the  Know  About  Is  as  follows: 

Bv  region:  60.1  percent  In  the  East;  40.5 
percent  In  the  Midwest:  50.5  percent  In  the 
south;  48.6  percent  In  the  West. 

Bv  party  preference:  48.1  among  adults 
who  consider  self  Republicans;  50.6  percent 
among  adults  who  consider  self  Democrats: 
53  3  percent  among  adults  who  consider  self 
Independents;  25  9  percent  among  adults  who 
are  not  interested  in  3  parties. 

46    PERCENT    FOR    FORTAS.    28    PETICENT    AGAINST, 
26    PERCENT    NO    OPINION 

Among  those  respondents  who  had  read/ 
heard    about   the    Abe   Fortas   debate    .    . 
which  projects  to  about  58-milllon  opin- 

ions on  how  their  Senators  should  vote, 
varied  widely  by  sex  and  by  region  and  by 
party  preference. 

For  confirmation:  46.0  percent  for  males: 
44  7   percent  for  females:    45.5   percent  for 

For  confirmation— by  Region;  63.9  percent 
in  the  East;  45.6  percent  In  the  Midwest:  22.3 
percent  In  the  South;  39.6  percent  In  the 
West. 

For  confirmation— By  party  preference: 
35  2  percent  among  Republicans;  52  7  per- 
cent among  Democrats;  46.8  percent  among 
Independents. 

Against  confirmation— By  sex:  31. 8  percent 
for  males:  23.0  percent  for  females:  28  1  per- 
cent for  total. 

Against  confirmation— By  region:  17.7  per- 
cent in  the  East;  25.9  percent  In  the  Midwest; 
54  5  percent  in  the  South;  17  3  percent  In  the 
West. 

Against  confirmation— By  party  prefer- 
ence: 32.6  percent  among  Republicans;  23.2 
percent  among  Democrate;  31.4  percent 
among  Indejjendents. 

Range  of  no  opinion  on  confirmation — By 
sex:  22.2  percent  among  males;  32.3  percent 
among  females;  26  4  percent  among  total. 

Range  of  no  opinion  on  confirmation — By 
region:  18.4  percent  In  the  East;  28.5  per- 
cent m  the  Midwest;  23.2  percent  In  the 
South;  43.2  percent  In  the  West. 

Range  of  no  opinion  on  confirmation — By 
party  preference:  32.2  percent  among  Re- 
publicans: 24.1  percent  among  Democrats: 
218  percent  among  Independents. 

Thus,  from  the  above.  It  becomes  clear 
that  opinions  on  Abe  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  .  .  .  follows 
regional/party  lines. 

ExHiBrr  2 
"Justice  on  Thiai.  ' 
A.  L.  Todd's  enthralling  hook,  "Justice  on 
Trial,"  written  some  years  ago  about  the  bit- 
ter struggle  In  the  United  States  Senate  over 
confirmation  of  Louis  D.  Brandels  as  an  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Is  in- 
scribed, perhaps  prophetically,  "To  the 
President  who  next  appoints  a  Louis  D. 
Brandels."  Is  that  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson?  Only  a  long  term  of  service  on  the 
bench  can  determine  whether  Abe  Fortas  Is 
another  Brandels.  But  there  are,  neverthe- 
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less.  Illuminating  and  deeply  disquieting 
parallels  between  the  fight  over  Fortas  to- 
day and  the  fight  over  Brandels  In  1916. 

Both  men  were  nominated  by  Presidents 
who  had  Incurred  the  bitter  enmity,  not  to 
say  hatred,  of  political  opponents  and  both 
were  scapegoats  for  their  sponsors.  Mr. 
Brandels  was  the  first  Jew  ever  named  to 
sit  on  the  Supreme  Court;  Mr.  Fortas  Is  the 
first  Jew  to  be  named  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  Stotes.  Both  men  were  extraordi- 
narily successful  and  distinguished  In  private 
practice,  handling  not  only  extremely  lucra- 
tive corporate  clients  but  also  championing 
extremely  controversial  litigants  In  outstand- 
ing public  causes.  Both  men  were  exponents 
of  social  and  juridical  philosophies  outra- 
geous to  the  legal  and  political  mossbacks  of 
their  time. 

But  of  course  opponents  In  both  situations 
felt  obliged  to  dress  up  their  opposition  In 
respectable    reasons.    In    the   Brandels   case, 
eminent  members  of  the  bar,  to  their  ever- 
lasting shame,  besmirched  the  nominee's  rep- 
utation as  a  lawyer  and  impunged  his  pro- 
fessional   integrity    In    the    cruelest,    most 
reckless  and  most  irresponsible  manner.  He 
was  accused  by  a  witness  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  as  'a  public  agitator"  who  had 
played  a  double  role  in  the  life  Insurance 
scandals  of  the  time,  first  on  behalf  of  the 
policyholders  and   then   "In  defense   of  the 
life  Insurance  company  with  Its  retainer  In 
his  pocket."  William  Howard  Taft.  a  former 
President  of  the  United  States  and  a  con- 
tender then  for  appointment  to  the  Court, 
did  .not  scruple  to  say   that  Brandels  "was 
entirely  without  scruple  In  winning  a  case  at 
the  Bar  "  The  president  of  a  major  corpora- 
tion with  which  Brandels  had  been  associ- 
ated accused  him  of  "unprofessional  conduct 
and  of  conduct  not  becoming  an  honorable 
man  .  .  ."  EUhu  Root  said,   'He  has  no  moral 
sense." 
I      No  doubt  the  men  who  leveled  these  cruel 
and  untrue  charges  at  an  honorable  man  be- 
lieved at  the  time.  In  the  depth  of  their  hos- 
tility,   that    they    had    substance.    But    the 
charges,  when  they  had  been  sifted  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  turned  out  to  Involve 
at  worst,  errors  of  judgment  or  peccadillos 
of  taste.  On  June  1,  1916.  the  Senate  voted 
on  the  Brandels  nomination,  confirming  him 
by  47  to  22. 

There  was  one  significant  difference,  how- 
ever, from  the  Fortas  situation  today.  No 
one — not  even  the  men  most  steeped  in 
hatred  of  Woodrow  Wilson — suggested  In  1916 
that  confirmation  should  be  blocked  by  a 
filibuster.  The  Senate  took  four  months  to 
make  up  Its  mind  about  Louis  Brandels.  But 
none  of  Its  members  was  so  lost  to  honor,  so 
devoid  of  commitment  to  the  concept  of  ma- 
jority rule,  as  to  propose  a  frustration  of  the 
whole  Senate  by  sheer  obstructionism.  Will 
the  Senate  be  allowed  to  behave  as  respon- 
sibly now? 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1969.  AND  FOR 
OTHER  PURPOSES 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  legislative  session.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1584. 
House  Joint  Resolution  1461.  which  is 
an  extension  until  October  12,  1968.  of 
the  existing  continuing  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
resolution  «H.J.  Res.  1461)  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 


proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  was  read  a  second  time  by 
its  title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
existing  authority  under  the  original  con- 
tinuing resolution  expires  at  midnight 
tonight.  This  authority  must  be  extended 
inasmuch  as  those  programs  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
are  funded  in  the  regular  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Act  will  be  with- 
out obligational  authority,  the  programs 
and  activities  funded  in  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Appropriation  Act  will  lack  ob- 
ligational authority,  and  the  programs 
and  activities  funded  in  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Appropriation  Act  will  lack  ob- 
ligational authority. 

Under  the  terms  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1461,  this  existing  authority  will  be 
continued   until  October   12.  1968. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  realize 
that  we  have  no  choice  under  the  cir- 
cumstances except  to  pass  the  joint 
lesolution.  and  I  shall  support  it.  How- 
ever. I  should  like  to  ask  this  question 
for  the  record. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  during 
this  interval  we  will  make  an  effort  to 
get  both  the  Etefense  appropriation  bill 
and  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill 
and  the  other  bills  cleared  for  the  Presi- 
dent's signature,  so  that  we  can  hope 
that  a  further  extension  of  this  type  will 
not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership,  and  I  hope  we  can 
comply  with  the  suggestion  just  made 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  rea- 
son I  ask  that  question  is  that  some  were 
fearful  that  with  this  continuing  reso- 
lution extending  the  time  to  the  12th. 
there  may  be  a  tendency  in  the  Senate 
to  delay,  and  that  we  can  get  another 
extension  and  go  back  on  the  Defense 
appropriation  afterward.  I  feel,  as  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  said  the  other 
day.  that  it  is  important  to  get  these 
matters  into  conference  and  try  to  clear 
them  by  October  12,  because  we  are  hav- 
ing a  little  difficulty  keeping  a  quorum 
present  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  can  assure  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  so  far  as  the 
leadership  is  concerned,  circumstances 
pei-mitting.  we  will  do  our  very  best  to 
comply  with  the  suggestion  made. 

The  joint  resolution  <H.J.  Res.  1461) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was. read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  as  in  legislative 
session,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  with 
a  time  limitation  on  statements  therein 
of  3  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HARRY  S.  TRUMAN  AND  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session,  I  ask  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  1459. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Joint  Resolution 
1459,  recognizing  the  significant  part 
Which  Harry  S.  Tnmian  played  in  the 
creatldiT  of  the  United  Nations,  which 
was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1459)  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


EISENHOWER  COLLEGE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  H.R.  19831. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  HR.  19831  to  provide  funds 
on  behalf  of  a  grateful  Nation  in  honor 
of  Dwight  David  Eisenhower.  34th 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  be  used 
in  support  of  construction  of  educational 
facilities  at  Eisenhower  College.  Seneca 
Falls.  N.Y.,  as  a  distinguished  and  per- 
manent living  memorisU  to  his  life  and 
deeds,  which  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  <  H.R. 
19831  >  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE 
AND  REFER  MESSAGES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive 
messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  appropriately  refer 
the  same  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate 
thia  evening.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPREME  COURT  RESERVIST 
CALLUP  STAY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  debating  at  length  the  extent 
of  Supreme  Court  Interference  in  orderly 
legislative  procedure.  I  invite  attention 
to  the  fact  that  twice  within  the  past 
few  weeks  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  has 
arrogated  to  himself  the  privilege  of 
coimtermanding  military  orders.  On 
September  13,  Justice  Douglas  granted  a 
stay  on  the  order  of  113  Army  reservists 
from  the  Cleveland  area  to  go  to  Viet- 
nam. On  September  22,  Justice  Douglas 
granted  smother  stay,  holding  up  the 
orders  of  93  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  the  fact  that  these  re- 
servists do  not  even  have  a  case  pend- 
ing before  the  Supreme  Court.  Justice 
Douglas  granted  the  order  strictly  on  the 
basis  that  the  Court  might  consider 
hearing  the  case  when  it  reconvenes  on 
October  7.  This  is  a  purely  hypothetical 
situation,  and  it  shows  the  extent  to 
which  judicial  activism  has  penetrated 
the  thinking  of  Justices  who  are  supposed 
to  be  independent  and  free  from  pre- 
judgment. It  hits  a  new  low  in  show- 
ing how  far  the  Court's  regard  for  its 
independence  has  sunk.  In  my  judgment, 
Justice  Douglas  has  arbitrarily  inserted 
himself  into  the  chain  of  command  of  the 
military  service.  Where  will  he  stop? 

Such  orders  will  lessen  respect  for  au- 
thority. Instead  of  following  reasonable 
procedure  and  pursuing  a  case  through 
the  orderly  process  of  the  courts,  many 
men  will  attempt  to  seek  outside  inter- 
vention. Contempt  for  lawful  commands 
will  increase.  The  law  under  which  the 
callup  was  made  is  still  on  the  books. 
Yet  everyone  will  conclude  that  the 
Justice  who  granted  this  stay  is  de- 
liberately flouting  the  law's  intent  and 
purpose.  The  Armed  Forces  cannot 
maintain  discipline  when  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  do  not  feel  that  they 
have  to  obey  the  law's  provisions.  This 
outrageous  attack  on  law  and  order 
by  Justice  Douglas  will  have  far-reach- 
ing effects  both  on  the  structure  of  our 
military  and  the  whole  framework  of 
constitutional   government. 


LIMITATION   OF  TAX   DEDUCTIONS 
ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  FARMING 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 19  I  introduced  S.  4059.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
so  as  to  limit  the  amount  of  deductions 
attributable  to  the  business  of  farming 
which  tax-loss  farmers  are  now  using  to 
offset  their  nonf arm  income.  At  the  time 
the  bill  was  introduced.  16  Senators 
joined  with  me  as  cosponsors.  On  the 
same  day  a  companion  bill  iH.R.  19916) 
was  introduced  in  the  House  by  the  Rep- 
resentative from  Iowa  [Mr.  Culver]  who 
was  joined  by  seven  of  his  colleagues  as 
cosponsors. 

The  September  28  issue  of  the  news- 
paper Labor  contains  a  comprehensive 
article  written  by  Harry  D.  Garduk  con- 
cerning the  need  for  this  type  of  legis- 
lation. By  way  of  background.  Labor  is 
a  national  weekly  newspaper  owned  by 
18  unions  with  membership  in  the  rail- 


road, airline,  and  related  transport  fields. 
At  present,  it  has  a  circulation  of  more 
than  650,000.  On  April  10  of  this  year,  I 
called  the  attention  of  Senators,  as  ap- 
pears on  page  9648  of  the  Record,  to 
an  editorial  that  had  just  appeared  in 
this  same  newspaper  which  termed  ux 
loss  farming  "a  mounting  abuse  which 
should  not  be  tolerated.  As  Labor  has 
repeatedly  pointed  out,  it  is  unconscion- 
able to  continue  such  tax  loopholes  at  a 
time  when  American  lives  are  being  sac- 
rificed and  billions  of  dollars  being  spent 
to  wage  the  war  in  Vietnam." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 

RSCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
FiOHT    To    Plug    Tax    Loopholu    ITsed    by 

"HOBBT   Fabmxbs" 
(By  Harry  D.  Qarduck) 

A  group  of  senators  and  congressmen 
launched  a  drive  for  legislation  to  close  glar- 
ing loopholes  by  which  wealthy  "hobby  farm- 
ers" escape  taxes. 

The  bill  In  the  upper  chamber  was  Inirg- 
duced  by  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf  (D..  Mont.)  and 
co-sponsored  by  Senators  Anderson  (N.M.). 
Bayh  (Ind.).  Burdlck  (NX).),  Church 
(Idaho).  Harris  (Okla.),  Hart  (Mich). 
Inouye  (Hawaii).  Mansfield  (Mont.)  McGee 
(Wyo.).  McQovem  (SJ3.).  Mondale  (Minn). 
Montoya  (N.M.).  Moss  (Utah),  and  Nelson 
(Wis.),  all  Democrats;  also  by  Pearson  (R. 
Kan.). 

In  the  lower  chamber.  Rep.  John  C.  Culver 
(D.  Iowa),  Introduced  companion  legislation 
for  himself  and  Congressman  Bingham 
(N.T.),  Evans  (Colo).  Hamilton  (Ind.),  Wil- 
liam Hathaway  (Me.),  Kastenmeler  (Wis.), 
Richard  McCarthy  (N.Y.),  and  Reuss  (Wis.), 
all  Democrats. 

"Hobby  farmers,"  MetcalT  pointed  out. 
manipulate  their  books  to  show  losses  that 
sharply  reduce  their  taxes  on  Income  from 
other  sources.  They  do  this  ^y  stretching  into 
a  tax  loophole  special  accounting  rules  passed 
only  to  help  ease  bookkeeplhg  chores  for  the 
family  farmer. 

Furthermore,  he  said,  these  tax  losses  are 
not  even  true  business  losses.  They  frequently 
represent  a  hugely  pixsfltable  Investment  In 
the  farm  which  the  hobby  farmer  later  cashes 
in. 

Thus  a  wealthy  "hobby  farmer"  can  spend 
(200.000  to  Improve  his  farm  and  knocic 
$140,000  oS  his  Income  tax  If  he  Is  in  the 
70  per  cent  tax  bracket.  When  he  sells  the 
farm  with  Its  Improvements,  he  gets  back  the 
saoo.OOO  as  profit,  but  pays  only  the  capital 
gains  rate  of  25  per  cent,  or  (50,000.  Having 
saved  $140,000  earlier,  he's  $90,000  ahead. 

This  loophole  is  proving  so  popular  that 
"tax-loss  farmers"  are  squeezing  bona  fide 
farmers  out  of  business  by  bidding  up  prices 
of  land.  Metcalf  warned. 

It's  ironic  that  tax  provisions  developed  to 
help  farmers,  he  declared,  have  been  misused 
to  create  "hobby  farmers"  interested  only  In 
"farming  the  Internal  Revenue  Code." 

As  a  consequence,  he  said,  seven  out  of 
eight  hobby  farms  "lose"  money  by  Income 
tax  standards  in  sharp  contrast  to  five  out 
of  seven  of  the  less  well-equipped,  legitimate 
family  farms  which  make  money 

Reuss.  the  Wisconsin  congressman  who 
has  long  championed  tax  reform,  called  hobby 
farming  "a  $400  million  a  year  raid  on  the 
Trensury." 

Only  about  half  of  the  18.000  "hobby 
farms''  In  the  U.S.  pay  any  federal  taxes  at 
all.  added  Indiana's  Sen.  Bayh.  They  report- 
edly gross  $4  3  billion  a  year  and  pay  only  $70 
million  in  Federal  taxes,  or  only  1.7  per  cent 
of  their  gross,  he  pointed  out. 


IRS  figures  show  that  In  1966  only  261 
persons  with  incomes  over  $200,000  who 
owned  farms  showed  net  profiu  In  farming 
whereas  1,185  showed  farming  "losses." 

The  new  leglslaUon  would  close  the  loop- 
hope  by  permitting  only  $16,000  of  farm 
losses  to  be  used  as  an  income  tax  offset 
against  nonfarm  income. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  in  addition  to  those  listed  in 
Labors  article  as  cosponsors  of  S.  4059, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  is  one  of  the  origi- 
nal 16  cosponsors  of  the  bill  which  I  in- 
troduced on  September  19. 

On  September  26,  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  published  a  thoughtful  editorial 
endorsing  my  new  tax  farming  bill  and 
called  for  its  enactment  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress. I  am  pleased  to  know  that  when 
the  bill  is  reintroduced  at  the  start  of 
the  next  Congress,  the  sponsors  of  the 
bUl  will  have  this  newspaper,  with  its 
impressive  credentials,  in  our  comer. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-DUpatch, 
Sept.  26.  1968) 
Closing  a  Tax  Loophole 
A  much-improved  bill  to  prevent  wealthy 
taxpayers    and    corporations    from    evading 
much  or  all  of  their  federal  Income  taxes  by 
operating  farms  at  a  loss  has  been  laid  be- 
fore  Congress   by  Senator  Metcalf  of  Mon- 
tana. Our  objection  to  the  original  bill,  that 
it  would  be  Impossible  to  define    "bona  fide 
farmers."  to  whom  the  measure  would  have 
restricted   the  tax  privileges,   has  been   re- 
moved at  the  suggestion  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment,  which   with   the   Department   of 
•  Agriculture   endorsed   the  measure  in   prin- 
ciple.   The    Treasury    Department    said    the 
■bona  fide "  yardstick  would  lead  to     much 
controversy  and  perhaps  litigation,"  and  as 
applied  to  corporate  farms  could  easily  be 
evaded. 

In  response  to  its  suggestion  Senator  Met- 
calf has  adopted  a  new  and  objective  yard- 
stick. Farm  losses  could  now  be  offset  in  full 
against  non-farm  income  only  by  taxpayers 
with  non-farm  income  up  to  $15,000,  and 
taxpayers  with  non-farm  Incomes  of  $30,000 
or  more  would  be  excluded. 

How  much  more  tax  money  these  provi- 
.slons  would  bring  into  the  Treasury  is  not 
estimated,  but  an  impressive  indication  was 
given  by  Senator  Bayh  of  Indiana,  one  of 
the  co-sponsors.  Senator  Bayh  said  ccMrporate 
farms  alone,  of  which  there  are  some  18.000, 
are  reported  to  gross  $4,300,000,000  a  year 
but  paid  on  the  average  only  1.7  per  cent  of 
It  in  federal  taxes,  an  average  lowered  by  the 
fact  that  about  half  of  them  paid  no  federal 
taxes  at  all. 

There  is,  we  think,  no  question  that  the 
tax  loophole  should  be  closed.  Industries, 
brokers,  physicians,  lawyers,  luminaries  of 
stage  and  screen  and  other  persons  of  wealth, 
as  Senator  Metcalf  said,  have  acquired  farms 
and  horse  and  cattle  ranches,  often  as  ad- 
juncts to  a  country  estate,  to  obtain  privi- 
leges intended  only  for  ordinary  farmers  in 
their  payments  of  federal  taxes  on  Income 
from  other  sources. 

Nor  do  the  undesirable  effects  of  the  tax 
loophole  end  there.  Prices  of  land  are  bid  up 
and  the  products  of  farmers  who  require 
profit  from  their  farming  operations  in  or- 
der to  live  must  compete  in  the  market- 
place with  the  products  of  "tax  farmers" 
who  would  benefit  by  selling  at  a  loes. 


The  only  question  about  closing  the  lo<^- 
hole  U  that  the  means  used  may  apply  as  a 
precedent  to  other  forms  of  business  and 
Investment,  but  we  believe  the  Treasury's 
formula  resolves  it.  We  should  like  to  see 
the  Ninety-first  Congress  enact  the  Metcalf 
bin. 


INTERVIEW  WITH  SENATOR  BYRD 
OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  ON  FEDERAL 
AID  TO  UNIVERSITY  DEMON- 
STRATORS. RUSSIAN  THREATS  TO 
INVADE  WEST  GERMANY,  AND 
MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  a  tran- 
script of  questions  asked  of  me  during 
a  television  interview  on  September  25. 
1968,  and  of  my  answers  thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Television  Interview  With  US.  Senator 
Robert  C.  Byrd  on  Barring  Federal  Aid 
to  Campus  Demonstrators.  Invasion 
Threats  by  Russia  Against  West  Ger- 
many, AND  Recurrent  Violence  in  the 
Middle  East  Between  Israel  and  Egypt, 
September  25,  1968 

Question.  Senator  Byrd,  what  is  your  feel- 
ing about  the  question  of  Congress  barring 
federal  educational  grants  to  students  who 
take  part  in  campus  disorders? 

Answer  I'm  all  for  it.  An  education  can 
best  be  acquired  in  a  positive  and  construc- 
tive atmosphere.  But  demonstrations  and 
mob  violence  on  the  campuses  are  negative 
and  destructive  and  they  interfere  with  the 
efforts  of  the  great  majority  of  serious  stu- 
dents who  are  in  college  to  get  an  education. 
I  believe  that  students  should  have  a  voice 
In  college  affairs  and  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  self-government,  but  what  has 
been  happening  on  some  campuses  cannot 
be  simply  excused  as  self-government  or  "par- 
ticipatory democracy  ",  as  the  current  phrase 
goes.  On  the  contrary,  the  aim  has  often  sim- 
ply been  to  disrupt  and  obstruct  and  to  de- 
mand license  instead  of  academic  freedom. 

College  demonstrators  have  no  Inherent 
right  to  demand  that  they  be  allowed  to  es- 
tablish the  rules  of  an  institution,  and  stu- 
dents who  create  disorder  should  be  sus- 
pended or  expelled.  Certainly  they  should  not 
be  given  subsidies  by  the  government.  In 
many  instances,  the  campus  uprisings  have 
been  sparked  by  subversives  who  are  the 
enemies  of  our  country.  Subversion  of  college 
students  is  an  ancient  device  of  revolu- 
tionaries, and  it  makes  no  sense  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  aid  those  who  would  destroy  it. 
Question.  Senator  Byrd,  how  do  you  in- 
terpret the  latest  Soviet  Invasion  threats 
against  West  Germany? 

Answer.  I  think  the  Soviet  Union  is  tread- 
ing on  very  thin  Ice  when  it  claims  the  right, 
under  the  U.N.  Charter,  to  intervene  unila- 
terally in  West  Germany  to  put  down  what 
the  Soviets'  claim  Is  "neo-Nazllsm  and  mili- 
tarism." 

The  free  world  Is  already  greatly  disturbed 
over  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  and 
these  actions  by  the  Soviets  are  nothing  short 
of  provocative  and  they  are  bound  to  increase 
world  tensions  even  more.  Most  authorities 
and  diplomats  feel  that  the  questionable 
grounds  used  by  the  Soviets  In  making  their 
threats  are  obsolete  and  in  no  way  relevant  to 
the  world  situation,  as  It  exists  today. 

Further,  West  Germany  now  Is  a  member 
of  the  NATO  Pact  and,  of  course,  any  inva- 
sion by  the  Soviets  of  that  country  would  be 
regarded  as  an  attack  on  all  other  NATO 
members.  Including  the  United  States. 


I  think  that  Inasmucb  as  the  Soviet  Union 
is  citing  the  U.N.  Charter  as  its  authority,  it 
may  be  well  for  the  U.N.  Security  Council  to 
take  up  this  threat  to  world  peace,  and  let  the 
Soviet  Union  hear  the  voice  of  world  condem- 
nation for  Its  bellicosity. 

Question.  Senator  Byrd,  what  is  your  inter- 
pretation of  the  new  outbreak  of  armed 
clashes  between  Egypt  and  Israel? 

Answer.  The  activities  by  the  armed  forces 
of  Egypt  along  the  Suez  Canal  and  along  the 
Slnal  Peninsula  may  indicate  a  new  and  very 
serious  phase  in  the  conflict  between  that 
country  and  Israel. 

President  Nasser  of  Egypt  has  only  recently 
been  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  many  observers 
feel  that  this  may  be  an  effort  by  the  Sortet 
Union  to  divert  attention  from  its  own  inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia.  This  may  be  part  of 
it:  but  there  are  also  other  factors. 

Nasser  has  been  criticized  in  the  Middle 
East  for  ineffectiveness  In  the  dispute  with 
Israel,  and  there  may  be  an  effort  by  Egypt 
to  make  it  appear  that  a  new  attack  by  Egypt 
Is  likely  if  Israel  does  not  withdraw  from  the 
territory  it  has  conquered. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Egypt,  despite  the  fact 
that  It  has  been  re-armed  by  Russia,  is  strong 
enough  to  attack  and  prevail  over  Israel  at 
the  present  time.  Nasser  and  his  Soviet  sup- 
porters may  think  that  a  show  of  force  now 
might  induce  the  United  States  to  press 
Israel  for  withdrawal  from  conquered  areas. 
This  seems  to  be  the  feeUng  in  Jerusalem 
which,  for  the  most  part,  has  reacted  coolly 
to  Egyptian  fire  across  the  Suez  and  her 
ground  forays  into  the  Sinai. 

I  think  that  Egypt,  at  this  point,  has  a  pri- 
mary aim  of  frightening  the  rest  of  the  world 
into  putting  pressure  upon  Israel. 

Interviewer.  Thank  you  very  much.  Sena- 
tor Byrd. 


STORER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 
OFFERS  DISCOUNT  TO  POLITICAL 

CANDIDATES 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  Storer 
Broadcasting  Co.  announced  late  last 
week  that  it  will  offer  a  25 -percent  dis- 
count to  all  political  candidates  using 
their  stations. 

This  discount  will  remain  in  effect  dur- 
ing the  balance  of  the  present  cam- 
paign. 

I  can  think  of  no  finer  public  service 
and  no  better  way  to  bring  down  the  in- 
credibly high  cost  of  political  campaign- 
ing. 

As  one  who  has  gone  through  three 
political  campaigns.  I  can  give  personal 
testimony  to  the  high  cost  of  campaign- 
ing, and  I  know  that  those  who  are  cam- 
paigning for  National.  State  and  local 
offices  this  year  applaud  the  efforts  of 
Storer  Broadcasting  to  make  it  easier 
for  all  candidates  to  bring  their  views 
to  the  people. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  an- 
nouncement by  Storer  Broadcasting  be 
printed  in   the  Record. 

There   being    no    objection,   the   an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Storer   Grants   Discount  to   all  Political 
Candidates  Using  Its  Stations 

Miami,  Fla..  September  26,  1968. — Effec- 
tive October  1 .  for  the  balance  of  the  current 
campaign  Storer  Broadcasting  Company  radio 
and  television  stations  will  grant  a  26%  dis- 
count off  earned  commercial  rate  to  all  politi- 
cal candidates  using  their  stations.  Bill 
Michaels,  Storer  President,  announced  to- 
day. The  discount  Is  "across  the  board"  and 
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applies  to  all  non-network  buslneM.  both 
programs  and  announcements,  both  "plans" 
and  frequency  discount  structures,  both  radio 
and  television.  Additionally.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  all  Storer  stations  have  been 
Instructed  to  intensify  their  efforts  In  ar- 
ranging interview  panels  and  other  mean- 
ingful appearances  of  candidates  for  major 
offices  within  the  permissible  limits  of  Sec- 
tion 316  restrictions  and  sound  program- 
ming. ( The  law  currently  provides  that  polit- 
ical rates  can  be  no  higher  than  comparable 
commercial  rates.  The  thrust  of  this  policy 
would  make  them  25%  less  than  commercial 
rates.)  The  decision  and  announcement  are 
In  direct  response  to  the  recent  recommenda- 
tion of  Chairman  Rosel  Hyde  of  the  Federal 
Ckjnununlcatlons  Commission  and  other  sim- 
ilar comments  from  government  offlclals  com- 
menting on  the  high  cost  of  campaigning  and 
the  need  of  the  campaigners  to  reach  more 
people. 

"In  all  honesty  we  do  not  know  what  the 
results  of  this  discount  will  be  as  far  as 
the  candidates  themselves  are  concerned," 
stated  Michaels,  'T9ut  under  the  clrcum- 
stancea  we  felt  that  It  was  In  order  to 
make  a  simple,  concise  and  meaningful  con- 
cession In  the  direction  requested.  We  do 
know  that  it  will  reflect  direct  out-of-pocket 
iQss  of 'revenue  to  the  stations,  for  during  the 
closing  weeks  of  the  campaign  the  television 
stations  In  particular,  operate  on  virtually 
a  complete  sold-out  basis,  with  or  without 
the  discount,  and  this  will  simply  mean 
less   revenue   per  spot  or  program   used. 

"We  feel  that  In  many  respects  television 
Is  being  Incorrectly  blamed  for  creating  high 
costs  of  campaigning,  whereas  the  truth  of 
the  matter  Is  that  the  increased  amounts 
spent  are  the  result  of  the  known  efficiency 
of  radio  and  television  In  reaching  the  pub- 
lic. These  expenditures  are  larger  because  the 
candidates  are  using  the  medium  In  larger 
quantities  than  ever  before  by  choice.  The 
candidates  with  the  most  serious  problem, 
of  course,  are  those  for  the  local  or  regional 
offices,  and  we  hope  that  this  move  will  In 
some  degree  facilitate  their  use  of  local  radio 
and  television,  even  though  It  Is  at  a  net 
financial  cost  to  the  station. 

'-We  are  not  looking  for  eld  medals  or 
halos.  Business  Is  good,  and  our  stations  as 
a  whole  are  doing  well.  Our  move  Is  made  as 
a  gestiire  of  cooperation,  not  of  charity  or 
rate-cutting.  We  hope  that  It  will  be  pro- 
ductive for  the  candidates  and  the  public, 
and  If  the  results  so  indicate,  we  will  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  application  of 
the  principle  on  a  permanent  basis  " 

The  Storer  Broadcasting  Company  sta- 
tions are:  WJBK  and  WJBK-TV.  Detroit: 
WJW,  WCJW  and  WJW-TV,  Cleveland: 
WSPD  and  WSPD-TV.  Toledo:  WAOA-TV. 
Atlanta:  WTTI-TV.  Milwaukee;  WSBK-TV. 
Boston:  WHN.  New  York:  WTBO.  Philadel- 
phia: WOBS.  Miami:  and  KGBS.  Los  Angeles. 


WILL  HUBERT  HUMPHREY 
REPUDIATE  L    B.  J.:" 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
Vice  President  Huicphrky's  "fair  weather 
friends"  are  proposing  that  he  turn  his 
back  on  his  great  benefactor.  L.  B.  J., 
and  repudiate  both  him  and  his  conduct 
of  the  war.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  news  release  on  this  subject  issued  by 
me  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

News    RKLEASI    BT     SCNATOa    MUNDT 

Washiucton,  DC — In  a  statement  Issued 
from  his  office  here  Sunday  afternoon.  Sena- 
tor Karl  Mundt  (R.  3D.),  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  ex- 


pressed disappointment  over  the  fact  that 
UN  Ambassador  George  Ball  "resigned  from 
hk  urgent  responsibilities  at  the  United  Na- 
tions almost  on  the  very  day  of  his  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate  and  thus  placed  his  Inter- 
est In  partisan  politics  above  his  sense  of 
service  to  the  high  office  to  which  he  was  so 
recently  appointed." 

Mundt  said,  "In  seeking  a  valid  reason  for 
this  quick  switch  from  diplomacy  to  partisan 
politics,  I  presume  it  must  be  that  President 
Johnson  has  been  viewing  with  steadily  In- 
creasing dismay  the  series  of  vacillating  and 
contradictory  statements  being  made  by  his 
Vice  President  to  his  auditors  along  the 
campaign  trail.  Consequently  It  appears  the 
President  has  arranged  for  a  switch  of 
American  Ambassadors  to  the  UN  so  that 
Mr.  Ball  can  travel  with  Mr.  Humphrey 
In  an  effort  to  hold  the  Vice  President 
to  the  Administration's  position  on  Vietnam 
and  to  eliminate  the  sly  criticisms  which 
have  been  creeping  Into  Mr.  Humphrey's 
statements.  Both  In  the  State  Department 
and  more  especially  at  the  United  Nations. 
Mr.  Ball  has  been  an  ardent  advocate  and  a 
vigorous  spokesman  In  defense  of  the  John- 
son-Humphrey Administration  of  our  Viet- 
nam policies  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  So  It  beems  his  assignment  as  ad- 
visor to  Hubert  Humphrey  Is  designed  to 
make  sure  the  Vice  President  does  not  waver 
from  the  war  policies  he  has  helped  to  evolve 
and  which  both  he  and  Mr.  Ball  have  so 
vigorously  supported." 

"As  a  long  time  associate  and  friend  of  Mr. 
Humphrey."  however.  Mundt  added.  "I  be- 
Wete  the  President  and  our  Secretary  of  State 
are  unduly  alarmed  over  the  possibility  that 
Mr.  Humphrey  will  yield  to  the  siren  call  of 
the  peace-nicks,  the  doves,  the  hippies,  the 
appeasers  In  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion and  others  urging  him  to  "come  home. 
Hubert,  come  home  to  your  former  lovers". 
Hubert  Is  a  native  son  of  South  Dakota  and 
a  man  who  has  spent  his  life  In  the  Great 
Middle  West  and  our  people  have  certain 
characteristics  which  I  feel  confident  Vice 
President  Humphrey  shares. 

"For  example,  from  my  knowledge  of  Hu- 
bert. I  do  not  believe  that  he  Is  a  hypocrite. 
He  speaks  fast  and  often  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  speaks  for  the  purpose  of  being 
deceitful.  For  four  years  he  has  been  per- 
haps an  even  more  ardent,  devoted,  deter- 
mined and  frequent  advocate  of  this  Admln- 
Istratlons  position  and  policies  on  Vietnam 
than  has  the  President  himself.  I  Just  can 
not  believe  he  would  now  repudiate  his  past 
speeches,  admit  he  was  guilty  of  hyproclsy. 
and  Indict  himself  as  having  repeatedly  sup- 
ported a  point  of  view  to  which  he  was  indi- 
vidually opposed. 

■And  I  have  never  known  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey to  manifest  cowardice.  Having  so  often 
and  for  so  long  given  complete  and  courage- 
ous support  to  the  foreign  policies  and  the 
war  time  decisions  of  this  Administration 
and  having  participated  In  their  formulaUon. 
I  can  not  believe  he  would  now  run  out  on 
his  own  convictions  because  of  some  political 
fear  that  to  remain  consistent  might  Jeopar- 
dize his  personal  political  fortunes. 

Finally,  Hubert  Humphrey  In  my  opinion 
Is  no  ingrate.  He  knows  better  than  anyone 
else  the  tremendous  help  the  devoted  friend- 
ship of  Johnson  has  meant  to  the  success  of 
Humphrey.  It  was  LBJ  who  selected  Hubert 
as  his  assistant  leader  In  the  Senate  and  It 
was  LBJ  who  personally  chose  Hubert  as  his 
running  mate  at  the  AUanUc  City  Demo- 
cratic Convention.  Without  these  great  en- 
couragements and  boosts  by  LBJ,  HHH  knows 
he  would  today  not  even  be  running  for  the 
Presidency  and  I  for  one  Just  do  not  believe 
that  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the  political 
campaign  Hubert  would  drive  the  dagger  of 
Ingratitude  Into  the  back  of  his  lUustrloua 
and  faithful   benefactor. 

"I  speak  as  a  Republican  and  as  a  long 
time  friend  of  Dick  Nixon's,  and  as  one  who 
Is    actively    supporting    Nixon    In    his    great 


campaign  for  the  Presidency.  But  I  do  (eel 
that  those  who  do  not  know  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey well  or  who  do  not  realize  the  qual- 
ities of  citizenship  and  the  personal  char- 
acteristics which  mark  the  vast  majority  of 
f>eopIe  In  the  Middle  West  do  our  Vice  Presi- 
dent a  gross  Injustice  In  continuing  to  sug- 
gest that  he  now  divorce  himself  from  John- 
son and  turn  his  back  on  everjrthlng  for 
which  he  has  consistently  stood  for  so  long. 
I  feel  they  under  estimate  Hubert  Humphrey 
when  they  expect  him  to  do  a  gross  disservice 
both  to  his  faithful  friend.  In  the  White 
House,  his  political  party,  and  the  power  and 
prestige  of  the  United  States  In  these  dan- 
gerous times  by  repudiating  the  Administra- 
tion of  which  he  Is  a  part  and  the  policies 
which  he  helped  President  Johnson,  formu- 
late and  Implement.  Thus.  I  doubt  the  need 
for  George  Ball  to  suddenly  quit  his  post  at 
the  United  Nations  where  experienced  lead- 
ership is  now  so  necessary  In  order  to  make 
certain  that  Hubert  Humphrey  'stay 
hitched'  as  a  member  of  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey AdmimstraUve  team." 


KENNAN    CALLS    UNITED    STATES- 
SOVIET  DETENTE  PURE  MADNESS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  since  Au- 
gust 20.  1968,  the  policymakers  in  the 
White  House  have  seen  their  hopes  for 
a  detente  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  dim  in  the  continuin? 
dusk  of  detention  in  Central  Europe. 
The  small  ray  of  light  of  emerging  free- 
dom in  Czechoslovakia  was  absorbed  in 
the  omnivorous  twilight  of  fear  as  So\1et- 
bloc  troops  occupied  that  land. 

Twice  before  during  this  term  of  Con- 
gress I  have  argued  in  this  Chamber  that 
the  Communist  threat  to  the  free  world 
had  become  greater  and  not  less;  that 
the  increased  threat  was  not  just  mili- 
tary, or  political,  or  economic,  but  all  of 
these — a  strategic  threat. 

The  deliberate  subjugation  of  Czecho- 
slovakia points  up  this  strategic  threat. 
On  September  5  of  this  year,  I  reviewed 
the  six  major  assumptions  underlying 
the  recent  attempts  of  the  United  States 
at  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the 
sobering  aftermath  of  Czechoslovakia  we 
can  see  how  illusory  these  tenets  of 
detente  are. 

It  was  under  the  delusion  of  detente 
that  the  United  States  allowed  NATO  to 
deteriorate,  that  we  redeployed  military 
forces  in  Europe,  and  that  we  considered 
substantial  troop  reductions  in  Europe. 
We  ignored  the  precepts  for  a  sound 
NATO  strategy. 

I  urged  in  my  statement  on  September 
5  a  thoughtful  and  serious  review  of  U.S. 
policy  In  two  critical  areas: 

First,  a  full-scale  conference  of  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  foreign 
ministers  and  defense  ministers  should 
be  convened  to  review  mutual  defense 
arrangements  in  E^urope. 

Second,  concurrently,  the  United 
States  must  review,  in  depth,  its  current 
policy  of  "bridge  building"  to  the  So- 
viets. 

I  take  heart  that  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  has  recently  proposed  to  hold 
a  group  meeting  with  the  foreign  min- 
isters of  the  \JB.  NATO  allies  sometime 
soon  in  New  York.  This  is  a  first  step. 
The  administration  has  taken  no  such 
preliminary  moves,  however,  to  begin  a 
review  of  the  policy  of  "bridge  building ' 
to  the  Soviets.  In  fact.  President  Johnson 
still  seems  to  be  pursuing  the  contrary 
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intent  of  seeking  a  summit  conference 
with  the  Soviet  leaders. 

An  Associated  Press  story,  printed  in 
many  leading  newspapers  on  September 
22,  1968,  reported  on  an  extensive  inter- 
view with  George  F.  Kennan  in  which 
he  discussed  our  strategic  needs  in  Eu- 
rope today.  This  story  points  up  the  folly 
of  the  detente  mentality.  Mr.  Kennan  is 
an  eminent  authority  on  U.S.  foreign 
policy  and  on  the  Soviet  Union.  He  Is 
generally  considered  the  chief  architect 
of  foreign  policy  during  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration, and  served  the  United 
States  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury at  various  top-level  posts  in  the 
US.  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  excellent  article  as  pub- 
lished in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Idea  or  Johnson -Kremlin  Talks  Described 
BT  Ambassador  Kennan  as  Madness 

(By  Endre  Marton) 

Princtton,  N.J.,  September  21. — The 
United  States  should  dispatch  100,000  troops 
to  West  Germany  and  then  tell  the  Soviet 
Union:  "We  will  not  take  them  out  until 
you  leave  Czechoslovakia,"  BCholar-dlplonaat 
George  F.  Kennan  suggests. 

He  describes  as  "pure  madness"  any  Idea 
of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  meeting  with 
Russian  leaders  under  present  circumstances. 

"What  respect  would  the  Russians  pay  to 
the  word  of  a  lame  duck  president?  What 
has  Mr.  Johnson  to  offer  them?  It  Is  a  bad 
policy  to  go  and  plead  with  people  when 
you  have  no  cards  In  your  hands,  no  carrot 
and  no  stick."  Kennan  said  In  an  Interview. 

Kennan.  regsu'ded  by  many  as  the  top 
American  authority  on  Communism,  strong- 
ly questioned  that  there  would  be  a  detente 
or  relaxation  of  tensions  between  East  and 
West. 

"I  have  never  understood  this  talk  about 
detente."  Kennan  said.  "I  have  not  seen  any 
evidence  of  detente  and  I  wouldn't  trust 
any  so-called  detente  If  It  Is  not  supported 
by  free  contacts  between  governments  and 
peoples." 

An  atmosphere  of  co-operation  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  he  explained,  "simply  doesn't 
exist.  Their  conspiratorial  method  of  diplo- 
matic action  cannot  create  such  an  atmos- 
phere." 

nuclear   weaponry 

There  has  been  some  progress  in  the  field 
of  nuclear  weaponry  and  the  nonprollfera- 
tlon  issue.  Kennan  said.  But  he  went  on: 
"This  Is  not  detente.  This  is  simply  the  dic- 
tate of  obvious  and  bitter  situation,  present- 
ing danger  for  both.  An  agreement  on  non- 
proliferation  can  be  concluded  without  af- 
fecting our  general  political  relations.  The 
real  test  of  relations  would  be  if  the  Soviets 
permitted  normal  contacts  between  peoples. 

"Any  real  detente."  he  said,  "would  have 
to  begin  with  agreement  on  the  future  of 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe.  But  I  don't  see 
that  anything  has  changed  In  this  respect, 
or  that  we  would  be  any  closer  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  German  problem." 

Kennan  said.  In  reference  to  pubUshed 
reports  that  Mr.  Johnson  still  wanted  to 
meet  with  Russian  leaders: 

"The  suggestion  of  such  a  meeting  at  this 
time  smacks  of  one  of  the  worst  phenomena 
of  American  diplomacy  In  earlier  years, 
namely:  the  abtise  of  external  relations  of 
our  people  as  a  whole  for  the  domestic- 
political  advantage  of  a  single  faction  or 
party.  The  idea  of  the  President's  going  to 
Russia  at  this  time  strikes  me  as  pure  mad- 
ness." 


WHAT    TOPIC  T 

What  would  Mr.  Johnson  discuss  with  the 
Russians?  Kennan  asked. 

"Germany?  There  has  been  no  preparation 
with  our  allies.  The  President  has  nothing 
new  to  offer  and  nothing  to  suggest.  Viet- 
nam? The  Russians  have  warned  us  a  hun- 
dred times  that  Vietnam  Is  a  burden  on  our 
relations.  Is  Mr.  Johnson  in  a  position  to  fold 
up  the  Vietnam  war?  I  do  not  think  so.  And 
the  Russians  really  cannot  undertake  to  speak 
for  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  Perhaps  they  could  use 
their  Infiuence  with  him  but  not  when  they 
are  put  on  the  spot  by  all  the  publicity  of 
a  summit  meeting." 

Although  talking  in  scholarly  terms.  Ken- 
nan did  not  conceal  his  emotions  when  he 
discussed  the  Czech  invasion.  In  1938,  after 
the  Munich  conference  where  Britain  and 
France  sacrificed  Czechoslovakia  to  appease 
Hitler.  Kennan  was  assigned  to  the  Prague 
leg^ation  and  six  months  later  he  witnessed 
the  Nazi  occupation  of  that  country. 

"ITie  Russians  did  not  Intervene  in  Czech- 
oslovakia to  re-establish  a  military  balance. 
They  Intervened  because  of  their  internal 
weakness."  he  said. 

NO    CHALLENGX    TO    FACT 

■It  Is  against  the  rules  of  the  game  for 
them  to  Intervene  when  a  Communist  reg^ime 
evolves  as  the  Czech  Communist  regime  was 
evolved.  There  was  no  challenge  to  the  War- 
saw pact.  There  was  no  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  Conununlst  regime  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia. There  was  no  Western  interference. 
Just  because  another  Communist  regime 
evolves  slightly,  under  the  pressure  of  Its 
own  public  opinion.  In  the  direction  of 
greater  freedom,  that  Is  no  reason  for  upset- 
ting the  military  balance  of  Europe." 

"What  should  we  do  now?"  Kennan  asked. 
"Perhaps  move  100,000  men  Into  Germany 
and  tell  the  Russians:  'We  will  not  take  them 
out  until  you  leave  Czechoslovakia.' 

"The  trouble  is,"  he  continued,  "that  we 
don't  put  any  cards  In  the  bands  of  those 
elements  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  never  liked 
the  Idea  of  sending  300.000  or  400,000  men 
into  Czechoslovakia  In  the  first  place  and 
who  might  like  to  reverse  this  policy  now." 

The  United  States,  Kennan  said,  was  para- 
lyzed during  the  1956  Hungarian  uprising 
and  Is  paralyzed  now  in  the  Czech  crisis  be- 
cause "unfortunately  our  attention  was  and 
Is  diverted  by  crises  in  other  parts  of  the 
world." 

"What  could  we  have  done  in  these  situ- 
ations. If  we  had  not  been  tied  up  with 
these  other  situations?"  he  asked,  and  re- 
pUed: 

"We  might,  it  seems  to  me,  have  at  least 
proposed  some  modification  of  our  military 
position  in  Germany  as  quid  pro  quo  for 
Soviet  forebearance  in  Hungary  or  in  Czech- 
oslovakia, as  the  case  might  be. 

U.S.   WITHDRAWAL 

"We  could  have  proposed,  for  example,  a 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  Bavaria  or 
some  other  area  In  return  for  Russian  with- 
drawal from  Czechoslovakia.  This  might  not 
have  been  accepted,  but  It  would  have  given 
the  Czechs  a  talking  point  In  their  dealings 
with  the  Russians  and  exposed  the  hollow- 
ness  of  the  Russian  claim  that  they  need  for 
military  reasons  to  station  troops  along  the 
western  border  of  Czechoslovakia.  And  there 
might  have  been  people  in  the  Soviet  high 
command  to  whom  such  an  offer  would  have 
had  a  serious  appeal." 

But,  Kennan  continued,  "for  this  we  would 
have  had  to  have  prepared  the  ground  long 
since  in  discussions  with  our  European  al- 
lies— we  would  have  had  to  clarify  Western 
thinking  generally  on  the  question  of  the 
function  of  our  forces  In  Europe  and  the  con- 
ditions for  their  eventual  withdrawal.  But 
this — preoccupied  with  Vietnam  and,  In  gen- 
eral, uninterested  In  Europe — our  govern- 
ment has  never  done." 

And  now.  he  continued,   "we   are  appar- 


ently not  even  reinforcing  our  troops  there, 
though  there  are  now  about  half  a  million 
more  Russians  in  the  area.  Moreover,  had 
this  thing  not  come  along,  we  were  well  on 
the  way  to  withdrawing  our  troops  unilater- 
ally and  the  Russians  knew  It. 

"Our  forces  in  Germany  were  apparently 
regarded  as  an  expendable  asset  since  we 
were  gradually  withdrawing  them,  yet  we 
were  unwilling  to  use  this  withdrawal  as  a 
pawn  in  1956  and  again  now." 

WORLD  CHANGE 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Soviet 
Union  has  recognized  that  the  world  has 
changed  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  "when 
the  Russian  empire  was  established  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  deplorable  weakness  in  1939," 
Kennan  said. 

The  Russians,  he  said,  "do  not  recognize 
that  they  cannot  get  away  from  such  aggres- 
sion any  more  before  world  opinion,  and  our 
government  does  not  recognize  that,  whereas 
it  was  obliged  to  tolerate  such  aggression  in 
1956,  it  cannot  and  should  not  pass  it  over 
In  the  same  way  in  1968." 

Kennan  was  asked  whether  there  was  a 
danger  that  the  Russians,  encouraged  by  a 
passive  attitude,  might  threaten  Western 
Europe.  He  replied. 

'A  year  ago  I  would  have  said:  definitely 
not.  Now  I  don't  know.  Recent  Russian  be- 
havior has  not  been  rational.  What  happened 
In  Czechoslovakia  must  be  the  refiectlon  of 
some  curious  internal  struggle  within  Russia. 
After  all  the  Soviets  gained  nothing.  Surely 
no  one  who  had  primarily  Russia's  external 
relations  at  heart  could  have  made  such  a 
decision. 

"I  cannot  believe  It  was  a  properly  pre- 
pared decision  of  the  Soviet  hierarchy.  It 
must  have  been  the  work  of  some  faction 
which  happened  momentarily  to  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  enforce  its  will  on  tJie  others.  There 
is  evidence  of  rivalry  between  factions  In 
Russia.  I  strongly  suspect  the  Influence  of 
the  secret  police,  supported  by  a  portion  of 
the  officer  corps  and  a  portion  of  the  party." 

NO    RUSSIAN    GAIN 

The  Russians  did  not  gain,  he  continued, 
because  all  four  areas  of  Soviet  foreign  rela- 
tions suffered. 

"In  the  capitalist  world  their  Interest  suf- 
fered great  damage,"  Kennan  said.  "The 
same  Is  true  in  the  nonallgned  world,  includ- 
ing Tito's  Yugoslavia.  For  Russian  relations 
with  Communist  parties  In  the  non-Com- 
munist world,  the  Czech  invasion  was  dis- 
astrous— in  the  long  run,  probably  irrepa- 
rable— the  greatest  blow  since  the  Hitler- 
Stalin  pact.  In  the  Communist  bloc,  they 
secured  one  satellite  precariously  and  for  the 
moment,  but  at  the  cost  of  largely  losing 
another,  namely  Romania.  In  addition  to 
that,  the  invasion  ruined  the  mild  elements 
of  rapprochement  with  Yugoslavia." 

Stalin.  Kennan  said,  was  "more  prudent  in 
1948  and  wise  enough  to  recognize  that  force 
was  not  enough.  He  knew  that  there  was  no 
alternative  Communist  leadership  in  Yugo- 
slavia to  replace  Tito  and  he  was  too  wise 
to  try  to  overthrow  a  regime  when  he  had 
no  alternative,  just  as  the  Russians  have  no 
alternative  in  Czechoslovakia." 

The  new  Soviet  leaders,  he  said,  "did  not 
study  their  Stalin."  There  has  been  a 
"strange  streak  of  adventurism"  in  Moscow 
since  Stalin's  death  which  led  to  the  1962 
Cuban  missile  crisis  and.  since  then,  to 
Soviet  p>enetration  In  the  Middle  East  and 
the  Mediterranean,  he  added. 

It  Is  regrettable,  he  said,  that  the  West 
Germans  were  late  in  abandoning  the  rigid 
doctrine  which  barred  diplomatic  contacts 
with  Communist  countries  recognizing  East 
Germany. 

BRANDT'S    POLICT 

"Things  might  have  been  different  If  we 
had  more  fiexlblUty  in  past  years  and  If  the 
West  Germans  had  adopted  earlier  Willy 
Brandt's  policy  of  let   (East  German  Com- 
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mxuiut  chief  Walter)  OTbrtcht  hang  hlinaeU." 
KennAn  said. 

■The  mere  fact  that  Ulbrtcht  got  so 
frightened  when  one  began  to  talk  seriously 
of  East-Weet  contacu.  shows  that  Brandt's 
policy  was  correct." 

Thirty  years  ago  Kennan.  then  a  young 
Foreign  Service  ofllcer,  wrote  In  an  analysis 
about  the  "Jealous  uncertainty  which  seemed 
to  make  RussUtn  rulers  so  suspicious,  so 
bureaucratic,  so  Oriental."  Thoee  views  did 
not  change,  he  said,  and  he  added: 

■'I  cannot  trust  any  government  which 
controls  cloeely  and  Jealously  the  contacts 
of  Its  own  officials  and  cltlaens  with  for* 
elgners  and  permits  Uiem  no  leeway.  Such 
relationship  is  precarious:  It  rests  on  no 
cushion  of  mutual  confidence,  It  can  be  up- 
set any  moment  and  should  not  be  trusted." 

Noting  the  "almost  psychotic  fear  In  the 
Soviet  Union  of  contacU  with  foreigners." 
Kennan  spoke  about  U.S.  relations  with 
BrlUln: 

•  Take  our  relaUons  with  them.  There  are 
a  thousand  ways  we  can  satisfy  ourselves 
that  nothing  seriously  adverse  to  our  Inter- 
ests Is  going  on  there  that  we  wouldn't  know 
about.  IX  we  are  In  doubt,  there  la  always 
someone. to  whom  we  can  say:  Come  over. 
hMre  a  .drink  and  let's  talk  about  It.' " 


OUR  NATIONAL  ANTHEM:  "OH  SAY. 
CAN  YOU— UIP" 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate  are  blessed  with 
many  more  opportunities  than  most  citi- 
zens to  attend  public  gatherings  at 
which  our  national  anthem  Is  sung.  For 
those  of  us  who  have  any  sort  of  ear  for 
music,  the  experience  can.  at  times,  be- 
come quite  unnerving. 

A  distinguished  American  musician. 
Mr.  George  London,  formerly  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  and  now 
musical  administrator  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
has  recently  wTltten  a  music  review  of 
the  "Star  Spangled  Banner.  '  Mr.  Lon- 
don and  the  publishers  of  Life  magazine 
deserve  the  thanks  of  the  American  peo- 
ple for  so  clearly  presenting  the  basic 
musical  difficulties  which  our  national 
anthem  poses  to  singers. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  London's  review  will 
come  as  welcome  expert  confirmation  of 
the  feelings  which  many  Senators,  I  am 
certain,  share  with  me  in  regarding  the 
difficulty  of  adequately  singing  our  na- 
tional anthem.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

There  is  another  reason,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, why  I  bring  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  Our  national  an- 
them, it  is  true,  does  have  a  strong  his- 
toric place  in  American  history,  although 
it  has  been  our  official  anthem  only  since 
1931.  It  does  have  a  certain  nobility,  and 
it  will  always  remain  close  to  the  hearts 
of  our  citizens.  Nevertheless,  it  lacks  a 
certain  emotional  feeling  which  the  an- 
thems of  other  nations  seem  to  have. 

For  example,  those  of  us  who  have  seen 
the  moving  picture  "Casablanca"  may 
remember  the  stirring  scene  which  takes 
place  in  Rick's  American  Cafe  when  Vic- 
tor Laslow.  as  a  leader  of  the  French 
resistance,  stood  up  before  German  mili- 
tary officers  to  lead  his  companions  in 
the  singing  of  the  "Marsellleise."  The 
Republic  01  Prance  has  truly  been  blessed 
with  an  anthem  which,  when  sung  at 
times  of  great  national  stress,  can  bring 


tears  to  the  eyes  and  hope  to  the  heart. 
So  too,  the  national  anthems  of  Ger- 
many. Great  Britain,  and  the  Nether- 
lands are  outstanding  in  the  deep  feel- 
ings of  patriotism  which  they  are  able  to 
generate  in  the  feelings  of  the  citizens 
of  those  nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  unofficial  na- 
tional anthem  of  Australia.  "Waltzing 
Matilda"  is  an  example  of  a  song  which 
is  popular  in  its  own  right  as  a  musical 
composition. 

I  would  be  interested  in  hearing  from 
Senators  who  hear  or  read  my  words 
today  about  their  views  on  our  national 
anthem.  Perhaps  the  time  has  come  to 
consider  some  alternative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  being  no  obJectlMi.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

"Oh   Sat,   Can    Yoti — Ul*" — Ou* 
WoaauoMS   National  Anthxm 
(By  Oeorge  London) 
(Ncmc. — Mr.  London,  a  leading  bass-bari- 
tone of   the  Metropolitan   Opera  Company, 
was  recently  appointed  musical  administra- 
tor of  Washington's  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts.) 

One  hundred  and  fifty- four  years  ago  Sept. 
13.  Francis  Scott  Key  wrote  a  poem  titled 
The  Star-spangled  Banner.  He  set  his  words 
to  the  tune  of  a  popular  English  drlniclng 
song.  To  Anacreon  In  Heaven.  It  Is  likely 
that  the  lads  who  sang  the  original  version. 
In  a  state  of  bacchlc  bliss,  were  unaware  of 
the  song's  vocal  dUficultles.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  us  today  who  sing  The  Star-Spangled 
Banner  are  cold  sober.  Congress.  In  1931.  de- 
creed that  this  song  was  to  be  our  national 
anthem;  we've  been  struggling  with  It  ever 
since. 

The  difficulties  of  our  national  anthem  awe 
me.  I  prepare  for  It  as  I  would  for  a  major 
operatic  role.  When  required  to  sing  It  la 
public  I  warm  up  long  In  advance  and  do  a 
lot  of  worrying  and  pacing  back  and  forth. 
And  yet  I  am  rarely  satisfied  with  my  per- 
formance. If  you  want  to  know  the  truth, 
moet  singers  try  to  avoid  singing  It  in  pub- 
lic. It's  Just  too  hard. 

The  national  anthem  Is  sung  at  ball  games, 
at  prizefights,  poUtlcal  rallies  and  the  like. 
As  often  as  not.  the  soloist  Is  somebody's 
friend  or  relative  who  has  recently  started  to 
study  voice.  With  the  announcement.  "La- 
dles and  gentlemen,  our  national  anthem," 
any  other  singers  In  the  audience  start  to 
sweat  for  the  poor  devil.  His  electronically 
projected  nervousness  becomes  palpable.  It 
obliterates  the  music,  the  words  and  the 
patriotic  fervor.  The  performance  Is  greeted 
with  perfunctory  applause  by  perhaps  30 
pairs  of  hands. 

What  Is  wrong  with  The  Star-Spangled 
Banner?  First  of  all.  It  covers  a  range  of  an 
octave  and  five  tones,  far  too  great  for  the 
average  untrained  voice.  In  terms  of  phras- 
ing— where  one  breathes — It  Is  awkwardly 
constructed.  The  words  do  not  automatically 
(a  test  In  good  lyric  writing)  communicate 
their  message.  Many  Americans,  hazy  about 
the  meaning,  merely  parrot  the  lyrics  and 
often  sing  them  wrong.  There  Is  a  popular 
misconception  that  the  song  concerns  a  bat- 
tle of  the  Revolutionary  War  rather  than  the 
attack  by  the  British  on  Baltimore's  Fort 
McHenry  during  the  War  of  1812. 

Consider  a  hypothetical  performance  of 
The  Star-Spangled  Banner  on.  let  us  say. 
Columbus  Day.  The  festivities  begin  with  the 
national  anthem.  Our  troubles  start  almost 
Immediately.  The  first  two  tones  are  fine: 
"Oh-oh"  emerges  with  confidence.  But  the 
word  "say."  down  on  a  low  B-flat.  Is.  for  the 
sopranos  and  tenors.  Just  hot  air.  (All  are 
singing   In   unison,   of   course,   not  In   four- 


part  harmony.)  Things  improve  until  we  get 

to    "twilight's  last   gleaming."   " mlng "  is 

down  on  another  low  B-fiat.  kind  of  a  grunt 
Between  this  and  "whose  bright  stars"  there 
is  no  chance  lor  a  proper  breath.  Soon  every- 
one Is  out  of  rhythm.  The  same  occurs  after 
the  low  B-flat  of  "streaming."  Then,  with  no 
time  to  grab  a  desperately  needed  breath,  one 
Is  confronted  by  the  wicked  high  F  of  "the 
rockets'  red  glare."  The  baritones  and  the 
basses  have  by  now  capitulated  and  are  sing- 
ing an  octave  lower.  The  sound  of  the  con- 
gregation has  become  hesitant  and  thin,  and 
so  It  remains  through  the  high  F  of  "land  of 
the  free,"  normally  attempted  only  by  the 
sopranos  and  the  tenors.  Finally,  all  the 
voices  Join  In  confidently  on  "and  the  home 
of  the  brave  I"  which  only  partially  dissipates 
the  general  malaise.  Everybody  sits  down 
with  a  thud. 

Over  the  years  a  number  of  songs  have  been 
proposed  as  replacement  for  the  national  an- 
them. Least  controversial  Is  America  the 
Beautiful;  It  has  dignity  but  Is  not  exciting. 
America  ("My  Country  'tis  of  Thee")  has  the 
same  melody  as  Ood  Save  the  Queen.  There  Is 
occasional  activity  on  behalf  of  Irving  Ber- 
lin's God  Blets  America.  It's  a  catchy  tune, 
but  It  lacks  nobility.  Then  there's  Dixie.  It's 
one  hell  of  a  song,  but  It  is  the  property  of 
the  South. 

The  finest  of  all.  In  my  opinion,  is  the  well- 
loved  song.  The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic. 
It  was  Winston  Churchill's  favorite  hymn, 
and  he  asked  that  It  be  sung  at  his  funeral. 
Originally  John  Broton's  Body,  It  was  reset, 
during  the  Civil  War,  to  a  poem  by  Julia 
Ward  Howe  ("Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory 
of  the  coming  of  the  Lord") .  This  version 
made  people  aware  of  its  inspiring  force.  It 
has,  moreover,  a  range  of  only  one  octave,  so 
practically  everybody  can  sing  It. 

I  propose  that  Congress  commission  one 
of  our  leading  poets  to  write  a  new  set  of 
words  to  this  great  hymn,  contemporary  and 
divorced  from  any  reference  to  the  Civil  War. 
In  this  time  of  stress  and  division  a  great 
new,  and  singable,  national  anthem  would 
give  all  Americans  a  spirlttial  rallying  point 
Independent  of  party,  policy  or  region. 


WHAT  TO  DO  ABOUT  THE  ELEC- 
TORAL COLLEGE? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  As  the  election  of  1968 
draws  near,  more  and  more  citizens  are 
understandably  expressing  concern 
about  the  antiquated  procedures  by 
which  our  electoral  college  operates.  In- 
creasingly serious-minded  citizens  are 
asking  what  Is  the  best  and  most  effec- 
tive type  of  reform  which  should  be 
considered  for  removing  the  uncertain- 
ties and  the  inequities  of  our  present  pro- 
cedures. 

For  many  years,  the  American  Good 
Government  Society,  headquartered  in 
Washington  and  directed  by  Mr.  J. 
Harvie  Williams,  has  been  conducting 
careful  studies  about  the  electoral  college 
procedures  and  the  optimum  methods 
for  improving  them.  After  long  years  of 
analysis  and  examination,  the  American 
Good  Government  Society  has  decided 
that  among  all  the  suggestions  before 
Congress  dealing  with  the  electoral  col- 
lege. Senate  Joint  Resolution  12  presents 
the  most  effective  remedy  with  the  least 
dismption  of  our  established  constitu- 
tional concepts. 

Mr.  J.  Harvie  Williams  testified  before 
the  platform  committees  of  both  the  Re- 
publlcaji  and  the  Democratic  National 
Conventions.  Both  conventions  ap- 
proved platform  language  which  in  gen- 
eral encompasses  the  suggestions  made 
by  Mr.  Williams  In  his  testimony. 
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Mr.  William  has  also  been  active  in 
the  recent  legal  effort  before  a  district 
Federal  court  in  Virginia  to  have  the 
existing  methods  by  which  the  electoral 
college  votes  are  evaluated  and  counted 
declared  unconstitutional. 

The  platforms  of  both  of  our  major 
parties  contain  planks  favoring  "reform" 
of  the  electoral  college.  Neither  party 
wishes  to  abolish  this  institution,  which 
many  of  us  believe  to  be  of  supreme  im- 
portance in  om'  constitutional  structure, 
and  essential  to  effect  the  separation  of 
executive  and  legislative  powers  and  to 
place  them  on  the  same  foundation  in 
the  electorate— the  States  as  such  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Only  one  witness,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  urged  "reform"  of  the  elec- 
toral college  before  the  platform  commit- 
tees of  the  Republican  and  Democrat  Na- 
tional Conventions. 

At  least  two  witnesses  urged  both  par- 
ties to  abolish  the  electoral  college.  Nei- 
ther platform  committee  accepted  this 
truly  radical  proposal,  destructive  of  our 
constutltional  system. 

The  Republican  plank  reads: 

We  propose  to  reform  the  Electoral  College 
system  .  .  . 

The  Democratic  plank  reads: 

We  urge  reform  of  the  Electoral  College  .  .  . 

The  one  witness  favoring  reform  of  the 
electoral  college  before  both  platform 
Committees  was  J.  Harvie  Williams,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  American  Good 
Government  Society  of  Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  Williams  made  the  same  statement 
to  both  platform  committees  with  slight- 
ly different  introductory  paragraphs.  He 
called  the  statewide  election  of  all  presi- 
dential electors  "gerrymandering  pure 
and  simple,  gerrymandering  without  a 
taint,  gerrymandering  perfected  and 
glorified."  Mr.  Williams  added  that,— 

On  Its  face,  then,  the  upcoming  Presiden- 
tial election  vrtll  be  as  gerrymandered  as  the 
wit  of  man  has  thought  to  be  possible;  and 
this  condition  is  the  clear  cause  of  the  per- 
plexities that  seem  to  be  overwhelming  some 
politicians  and  many  pundits. 

Mr.  Williams'  statement  on  the  sources 
of  power  of  the  Houses  of  Congress  and 
the  sources  of  power  of  the  Executive, 
paraphrased  from  the  Federalist  No.  39 
by  James  Madison,  bring  these  ftmda- 
mental  ideas  into  sharp  focus.  He  says: 

Representatives  In  Congress  and  represen- 
tative Electors  are  apportioned  together  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  People  of  America 
who  are  the  source  of  power  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  of  four- fifths  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Power. 

The  Presidential  Electors  of  each  State 
allocated  by  the  Constitution  with  its  two 
United  States  Senators  represent  the  States 
as  coequal  political  societies,  and  these  States 
are  the  source  of  the  Senate's  power  and  one- 
fifth  of  the  Executive  Power. 

These  two  paragraphs.  It  seems  to  me, 
make  the  case  against  "abolishing"  the 
electoral  college  from  our  constitutional 
structure. 

Mr.  President,  In  order  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' statement  may  be  more  widely 
read.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statement,  entitled  "Electoral  College 
Reform,  a  Proposal  in  Keeping  With 
the  Structure  of  the  Constitution."  made 
to  the  Republican  Platform  Committee. 
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and  the  separate  introduction  used  be- 
fore the  Democratic  Platform  Committee 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Electorai.  CoixEoe  Reform — A  F>hoposal  in 

Keeping  WrrH  the  Stbtjctdre  or  the  Con- 

STl'l  UTION 

(Statement  of  J.  Harvie  Williams,  before  the 
Republican  Platform  Committee) 
The  Republican  Platform  of  1960  Included 
this  plank: 

•We  favor  a  change  In  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege System  to  give  every  voter  a  fair  voice 
in  presidential  elections." 

That  plank  was  brought  forward  into  the 
1964  Platform.  If  what  I  say  has  some  weight 
in  your  deliberations,  the  result  might  in- 
clude the  added  thought  in  this  statement. 
"We  favor  a  change  In  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege to  give  every  voter  a  fair  voice  In  Presi- 
dential elections,  both  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  of  his  own  State." 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  Is  the  Con- 
stitutional structure  of  our  political  society. 
That  is.  a  limited  Constitution  of  Govern- 
ment, the  dual  sovereignty  of  a  Federal  Union 
of  States,  and  the  separated  Legislative  and 
Executive  Powers,  with  both  derived  partly 
from  the  States  as  coequal  political  societies 
and  mostly  from  the  People  of  America  in 
their  respective  States. 

This  subject  is  at  par  with  the  Formation 
of  the  Union  because  we  seek  to  reconcile  the 
source  and  constituency  of  the  Executive 
Power  with  the  source  and  constituency  of 
the  Legislature  power,  as  the  Constitution 
establishes  them. 

The  Constitution  Itself  reconciles  these 
separated  powers  by  placing  them  on  the 
same  foundation  in  very  nearly  the  same 
shapes.  But  that  reconciliation  has  been  dis- 
torted by  directives  of  the  State  legislatures. 
That  distortion  of  representation  lies  solely 
In  the  statewide  election  of  the  representa- 
tive members  of  the  Electoral  College.  An 
evil  dUtortlon,  It  is  the  proper  target  of  aU 
valid  charges  leveled  against  the  Electoral 
College  as  an  institution.  Other  charges,  by 
socialists  and  propagandists,  come  to  nothing 
under  close  examination. 

The  Constitution  provides  In  Article  II, 
Section  1: 

"...  He  (the  President)  shall  .  .  .  together 
with  the  Vice  President  ...  be  elected,  as 
follows: 

"Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  Man- 
ner as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a 
Number  of  Electors,  equal  to  the  whole 
Number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the 
Congress:   .  .  ." 

The  whole  nvimber  of  Senators  of  a  State 
Is  fixed  at  two  by  Article  I,  and  the  whole 
number  of  Representatives  apportioned 
thereunder  varies  from  one  to  forty-one 
among  the  States  according  to  their  propor- 
tions of  the  population  of  all  the  States. 

Exactly  like  the  at-large  election  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  the  election  of  'repre- 
sentative" members  of  the  Electoral  College 
by  general  ticket,  under  the  directive  of  State 
Legislatures,  Is  gerrymandering  pure  and 
simple,  gerrymandering  without  a  telnt,  ger- 
rymandering  perfected   and  glorified. 

Neither  the  at-large  election  of  Representa- 
tives nor  the  election  by  general  ticket  of  all 
Presidential  Electors  is  representative  of  peo- 
ple in  proportion  to  their  numbers  in  the 
whole  population.  Both  are  a  representation 
of  States  as  unequal  bodies  politic.  On  its 
face,  then,  the  upcoming  Presidential  elec- 
tion wlil  be  as  gerrymandered  as  the  wit  of 
man  has  thought  to  be  possible;  and  this 
condition  is  the  clear  cause  of  the  perplexi- 
ties that  seem  to  be  overwhelming  some  poli- 
ticians and  many  pundits. 
Representatives    in    Congress    and    repre- 


sentatives Electors  are  apportioned  together 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  People  of  America 
who  are  the  source  of  power  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  of  four-fifths  ol  the 
Executive  Power. 

The  two  Presidential  Electors  of  each  State 
allocated  by  the  Constitution  with  its  two 
United  States  Senators  represent  the  States 
as  coequal  political  societies,  and  these  States 
are  the  source  of  the  Senate's  power  and  one- 
fifth  of  the  Executive  Power.  They  are  and 
should  be  elected  by  citizens  of  the  respective 
States  in  that  Federal  capacity. 

One  measure  of  the  tremendous  distortion 
in  voting  power  between  citizens  of  the 
United  States  is  the  contrast  between  those 
living  in  New  York  who  vote  for  41  repre- 
sentative members  of  the  Electoral  College 
and  their  fellow  citizens  in  Delaware  who 
vote  for  only  one. 

The  time  has  come  to  apply  the  rule  of 
equal  representation  to  the  national  repre- 
sentative element  in  Presidential  elections, 
by  litigation  and  by  a  proper  amendment  of 
the  Constitution.  Such  an  Amendment  would 
require  the  election  of  representative  Electors 
in  single-member  districts,  composed  of  com- 
pact and  continuous  territory  and  contain 
as  nearly  as  practicable  the  number  of  peo- 
ple which  entitled  the  State  to  one  Repre- 
sentative In  Congress. 

Unquestionably,  single-member  districts  is 
the  only  way  for  people  to  be  represented  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers  in  the  popula- 
tion, whether  in  the  Electoral  College  or  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

One  result  from  this  fair  representation 
plan  would  be  the  elimination  from  our 
political  vocabulary  the  term  "large  pivotal 
State,"  because  United  States  Citizens  in 
each  State  will  be  equally  represented  and 
their  votes  will  be  of  equal  value. 

Another  result  would  be  the  elimination  of 
the  balance-of-power  leverage  on  large  blocks 
of  electoral  votes,  and  thus  take  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  out  from  under  the  domination 
of  voting  blocs.  Members  of  these  voting 
blocs  will,  of  course,  continue  to  have  their 
rightful  political  influence  In  proper  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers  In  the  electorate. 

The  contingent  election  of  a  President — 
when  no  person  has  a  majority  of  the  Elec- 
tors appointed — now  devolves  on  the  House 
of  Representatives  voting  by  States  with  one 
vote  each,  and  a  majority  of  the  States  re- 
quired to  elect.  That  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  follows  the  voting  plan  of 
the  Continental  Congress  and  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  Itself,  Is  very  much  in 
the  news  today. 

It  should  be  superseded  by  putting  the 
contingent  election  into  a  Joint  session  of 
Congress  voting  by  the  head.  This  would  ex- 
tend the  principles  of  representation  of 
States  and  People  to  the  contingent  choice 
of  a  President  when  the  Electoral  College 
fails  to  elect. 

Finally,  with  the  President  and  Congress 
responsive  to  the  same  constituency  of  States 
and  People,  the  Ideological  conflicts  between 
them  will  tend  to  diminish;  .ind  the  center 
of  political  gravity  in  Presidential  elections 
will  move  from  New  York  City  to  about 
southern  Illinois.  Hopefully,  public  quiet  as 
a  normal  condition  will  be  restored  to  our 
people. 


ELfCTORAL  College  REroRM — A  Piank  in 

Keeping  With  the  CoNSTrrtmoN 
(Statement  of  J.  Harvie  Williams  before  the 
Democratic  Platform  Committee) 
The    1968    Republican    Platform    Includes 
this  brief  plank: 

"We  propose  to  reform  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege system." 

It  Is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  doesn't 

go  far  enough.  When  it  says  "reform"  it  Is 

good;    and   it   is   good   when   It  doesn't   say 

"abolish."  All  the  rest  Is  left  up  in  the  air. 

May  I  offer  for  consideration  language  that 
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recognlz«fl  the  Pedenl  structure  of  the  Con- 
stitution: 

"We  favor  Electoral  College  reform  to  give 
every  voter  hl«  rightful  voice  In  Preeldentlal 
elections,  a«  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  as  a  citizen  of  his  own  State." 

Such  a  plank  will  permit  the  doing  of  all 
that  needs  to  be  done  about  the  Electoral 
College;  and  It  leaves  no  loopholes  for  pro- 
posals destructive  of  our  Constitutional  sya- 
tem. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  our  gerry- 
mandered presidential  elections,  arising 
from  State  legislative  action  requiring 
the  statewide  election  of  presidential 
electors  apportioned  with  Representa- 
tives In  Congress  among  the  people  of 
America  in  their  several  States  accord- 
ing to  their  populations,  h&s  split  both 
political  parties,  permitted  foreign 
ideologies  to  spring  up,  and  endangers 
our  constitutional  system. 

The  people  are  as  much  entitled  to 


choose  these  representative  electors  by 
single-member  districts  as  they  are  en- 
titled to  choose  their  Representatives  by 
congressional  districts.  I  know  of  no  way 
by  which  people  can  be  represented  In 
proportion  to  their  numbers  except  by 
single-member  districts. 

Four-fifths  of  the  presidential  electors 
are  apportioned  with  Representatives  to 
the  people  of  the  States  in  the  appor- 
tionment acts.  Yet,  because  of  State  leg- 
islative action  they  are  elected  state- 
wide. This  is  a  gross  and  cruel  distortion 
of  representative  government. 

If  the  principle  of  popular  representa- 
tion is  to  prevail  In  presidential  elections 
the  representative  electors,  like  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  must  be  elected 
in  single-member  districts.  There  is  no 
other  way  by  which  people  can  be  rep- 
resented in  proportion  to  their  numbers 
In  the  population  of  the  United  States. 


An  example  of  distortion  is  given  in 
two  of  the  exhibits  In  the  Virginia  Elec- 
toral College  case  under  the  head  "Con- 
gressional Districts  Won  by  Presidential 
Tickets  and  Lost  in  the  Statewide  Elec- 
tions— 1952-64."  They  show  how  the 
presidential  tickets  of  the  major  parties 
carried  congressional  districts  only  to 
lose  that  representation  in  the  state- 
wide count. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
consolidation  of  the  two  exhibits  made 
by  J.  Harvle  Williams,  executive  secre- 
tary, American  Good  Oovemment  So- 
ciety, Washington,  D.C.,  who  prepared 
the  original  exhibits  and  who  was  a 
plaintiff  in  the  Virginia  Electoral  College 
case. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICTS  WON  BY  PRESIDENTIAL  TICKETS  AND  LOST  IN  STATEWIDE  ELECTIONS,  1952-64 


Number  ot  Repr»sentativei  In  Congress  and  "representative"  electors  o(  Prestdent 

Congressional  distrkto  won  by  presldentiel  tickeb: 

Democrats 

Republicans.... - - 

Totil 

Districts  won,  but  lost  in  the  statewide  election*,  both  pertits. 

Democrats - - 

Republlcens .- 


Presidential  elections 

1964 

1960 

1956 

1952 

435 

437 

435 

435 

375 

209 
228 

107 
328 

138 

GO 

2V 

435 

437 
146 

435 
81 

435 

3« 

a/ 

9 
29 


43 
103 


64 
17 


S2 

15 


Presidential  elections 


Regional  summary 


1964 


1960 


1956 


1952 


New  England  (3  ol  6  SUtes) 0  0 

Mid-AtlantK  (3  o(  4  SUtes) 0  0 

East  Central  (5  States) 0  5 

West  Central  (2  o(  6  States) 0  I 

Rocliy  Mountains  (4  ol  8  SUtsi) 2  1 

West  Coast  (2  or  3  SUtes) 0  6 

Border  (5  States,! 0  2 

South  (11  States) 7  14 

Total 9       29 

REGIONAL-BY  STATES  INVOLVED 

New  England— 6  States: 

Connecticut 0  0 

Massachusetts 0  U 

Rhode  IsUnd 0  0 

Total 

Mid-AtlantK— 4  Stain: 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Total 

ast  Central— 5  Stttes: 

Illinois 2  5 

Indiana 0  0 

Michigan 0  0 

Ohio 0  0 

Wisconsin 0  0 

Total 

West  Central— 6  States: 

Minnesota ... 

Nebraslta 

Totol 


0 
0 
9 
0 
3 

17 
3 

11 


1 

41 
25 

4 

0 

0 
12 
20 


3 

22 
11 
2 
0 
7 
5 
14 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
10 


5 
27 
17 
2 
0 
6 
6 
19 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
10 


43      103       64        17       82 


15 


0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

6 
20 
15 

0 
13 
9 

0 
0 
0 

3 

14 
10 

0 
0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

41 

22 

0 

27 

0 

Presidential  elections 


Regional  summary 


1964 


1960 


1956 


1952 


15 

0 

10 

0 

0 


0 

5 

10 

25 

11 

0 

17 

0 

0 
0 

0 
1 

0 
0 

4 
0 

2 
0 

0 
0 

2 
0 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

2 

0 

2 

0 

REGIONAL— BY  STATES  INVOLVED— Con. 

Rodiy  Mountain— 8  States: 

Arizona 2 

Colorado 0 

Idaho 0 

INoirtana 0 

Total 

West  Coast-3  State*: 

California 

Washington 

Total 

Border— S  States: 

Kentucky 0 

MacyUnd 0 

Mis*Miri 0 

Oklahoma 0 

West  Virginia 0 

Total 0^ 

South— 11  Stat**: 

Alabama 0 

Arkansas 0 

Florida 0 

Georgia 3 

Louisiana 3 

Mississippi 0 

North  Carolina 0 

South  Carolina 1 

Tennessee 0 

Texas 0 

Virginia 0 

Total 7^ 

U.S.  total 9 


0  0 

1  0 
1  0 
1  0 


2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.   0 

6 

0 

13 
4 

0 
0 

7 
0 

0 
0 

6 
0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

6 

17 

0 

7 

0 

6 

0 

12 


0 
0 
2 
Q 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
6 
1 


14 


U       20       14       10       19 


29       43      103       64       17       82 


15 


Source:  Tabulation  prepared  from  exhibits  in  "Virginia  Electoral  College"  case  by  J.  Harvle  Williams,  executive  secretary.  Amerttan  lood  Government  Society.  Washington.  D.C.,  July  1968. 


IT    TK»    HOUSB    KLICTS    A    PRKSmENT 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  much  at- 
tention has  been  drawn  to  our  electoral 
college  system  of  electing  the  President 
by  the  millions  of  words  written  and 
spoken  since  the  nominating  conventions 


of  our  two  major  parties.  Most  of  this 
comment  arises  from  the  possibility  that 
the  choice  of  the  next  President  may  de- 
volve on  the  House  of  Representatives, 
voting  by  States.  This  happens  If  no  can- 
didate receives  the  votes  of  a  majority  of 


the  electors  appointed.  Many  people  fear 
that  the  House  would  be  deadlocked  be- 
cause no  candidate  could  get  the  neces- 
sary majority  of  votes  of  the  State  dele- 
gations in  the  House. 
This  frightening  situation  could  not 
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come  up  if  Senate  Joint  Resolution  12 
had  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution, 
as  I  have  been  urging  for  15  years. 

Under  that  proposed  constitutional 
amendment,  which  10  Senators  have 
joined  me  in  sponsoring.  Congress,  not 
only  the  House,  but  the  Senate  and  House 
voting  together,  by  the  head,  could  not 
be  deadlocked.  Congress  could  make  its 
choice  in  a  single  afternoon  from  the 
persons  having  the  three  highest  num- 
bers of  electoral  votes;  and  if  a  choice 
had  not  been  made  by  the  fourth  ballot, 
then  the  choice  would  be  limited  to  the 
two  persons  receiving  the  most  votes  on 
the  fourth  ballot.  A  quorum  would  be 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives. 

The  present  provisions  for  the  House 
choosing  the  President  are  spelled  out  in 
the  Constitution,  and  cannot  be  changed 
except  by  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

However,  since  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
discovered  the  one-man,  one-vote  rule  in 
the  14th  amendment,  a  good  many  people 
believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  can  apply 
that  rule  to  the  election  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  electoral  college  who  are  ap- 
portioned by  Congress  among  the  several 
States,  according  to  their  respective 
numbers  of  people,  in  the  Apportion- 
ment Act  which  apportions  Representa- 
tives on  that  basis. 

This  point  is  fully  elaborated  in  an 
article  beginning  on  page  763  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal  for 
August,  by  Howard  S.  Spering  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  Mr.  Spering  is  the  principal 
attorney  in  the  Virginia  Electoral  Col- 
lege case  brought  last  April  by  plaintiffs 
from  each  of  that  Commonwealth's  10 
congressional  districts,  and  now  on  ap- 
peal from  the  special  three- judge  UJS. 
court  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Spering's  article.  "How  to  Make 
the  Electoral  College  Constitutionally 
Representative,"  should  be  read,  not  only 
by  lawyers,  but  by  every  political  writer, 
every  editor,  every  newspaper  columnist, 
and  every  radio  and  television  commen- 
tator on  public  affairs.  After  reading  it. 
they  will  be  able  to  think,  write,  and 
speak  from  greater  knowledge  of  this 
subject. 

To  make  the  article  and  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  12  available  to  them.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
How    To     Make    the    Electoral    College 

CONSTIT  U't  lONALLY  REPRESENTATIVE 

(By  Howard  8.  Spering) 
(Note. — ^The  gross  distortions  produced  by 
the  present  operation  of  the  electoral  college 
can  be  cured  by  state  legislation  establishing 
a  system  for  the  selection  of  approximately 
four  fifths  of  the  electors  from  the  Congres- 
sional districts,  Mr.  Spering  urges.  The  dis- 
trict system  would  eliminate  the  wlnner- 
take-all  procedtire  under  which  all  the' elec- 
tors from  a  state  go  to  the  state-wide  winner 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  state-wide 
loser  might  have  won  some  Congressional  dis- 
tricts. It  would.  Mr.  Spering  declares,  follow 
the  scheme  for  the  electoral  college  envi- 
sioned by  the  founding  fathers.  He  opposes 
a  direct,  nationwide,  popular  election  of  the 


President  as  advocated  by  the  American  Bar 
Association.) 

OroBs  distortions  tbat  exist  in  the  present 
operation  of  the  electoral  college  would  be 
eliminated  If  "constitutionally  representa- 
tive" electors  were  required  to  be  elected.  No 
amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
would  be  necessary  to  accomplish  this.  The 
state-wide  general  ticket  system  of  electing 
Presidential  electors  Imposed  by  state  election 
laws  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  distortions. 
That  system  should  be  ruled  unconstitutional 
and  enjoined  by  the  courts. 

Prior  to  1836  many  Presidential  electors 
were  elected  by  popular  vote  from  and  by  dis- 
tricts within  a  number  of  the  states  In  many 
national  elections.'  Each  district  elected  Its 
own  elector,  whose  party  affiliation  and  vote 
might  be  different  from  those  of  electors  in 
some  other  districts  within  the  same  state. 
District  electors  represented  the  choice  of  the 
people  within  their  respective  districts,  who 
had  an  effective  independent  voice  "as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States".  The  people  were 
not  regimented,  as  they  are  today  under  the 
general  ticket  system,  into  voting  solely  in 
their  capacity  "as  citizens  of  their  state", 
having  their  votes  counted  on  a  state-wide 
basis  only  and  having  only  one  voice  ex- 
pressed uniformly  by  all  of  the  electors  from 
the  state. 

Under  the  Constitution  It  Is  population,  or 
people,  that  determines  the  whole  number  of 
Presidential  electors  to  be  elected  in  each 
state.  Article  n.  Section  I,  provides: 

.  .  .  Each  State  shall  app>oint,  In  such  Man- 
ner as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a 
Number  of  Electors,  equal  to  the  whole  Num- 
ber of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Con- 
gress; .  .  . 

Thus,  each  state  is  entitled  to  the  two 
(but  only  the  two)  electors  who  are  the 
counterparts  of  the  two  United  States  sena- 
tors to  which  It  is  entitled  as  a  state.'  The 
number  of  additional  electors  from  a  state 
is  the  number  of  Representatives  of  Congress 
to  which  the  people  of  the  state  are  entitled. 
The  national  apportionment  of  Representa- 
tives among  the  states  is  based  on  the  pro- 
portion of  the  total  population  of  the  nation 
in  each  state,  calculated  from  the  latest 
national  census,  with  435  now  being  the 
total  number  of  Representatives.  Each  Rep- 
resentative Is  elected  by  the  people  of  his 
Congressional  district.  The  only  exceptions 
to  this  system  are  the  five  states  (Alaska, 
Delaware.  Nevada,  Vermont  and  Wyoming) 
whose  population  entitles  them  to  only  one 
Representative,  and  the  two  states  (Hawaii 
and  New  Mexico)  whose  two  Representatives 
are  elected  at  large.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
to  have  a  state-wide  at-large  election  of 
Representatives  if  there  has  been  a  failure 
to  provide  for  properly  constituted  districts. 
Congressional  districts  are  now  required 
to  be  essentially  equal,  or  as  nearly  equal  as 
Is  practicable,  under  the  rule  In  Westberry  v. 
Sanders,  376  U.S.  1  ( 1964) . 

When  the  proportion  of  the  national  pop- 
ulation residing  In  one  state  Increases  or 
decreases  substantially  enough,  that  state 
correspondingly  gains  or  loses  one  or  more 
Representatives.  As  a  result,  California's 
number  of  Representatives  in  Congress  grew 
from  twenty-three  In  1948  to  thirty-eight  in 
1964.  On  the  other  hand.  New  York's  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  diminished  from 
forty-flve  in  1948  to  forty-one  In  1964.  The 
number  of  Presidential  electors  to  which  a 
state  Is  entitled  fluctuates  with  these  figures. 
It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  right  to 
elect  one  elector,  who  is  the  counterpart  of 
a  Representative  In  Congress,  lies  In  the 
people  of  each  Congressional  district.  No 
contention  to  the  contrary  can  reasonably 
overcome  the  effect  of  all  the  words  in  con- 
text In  the  above  quoted  portion  of  Article 
II,  Section  1.  of  the  Constitution.* 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  dual  character  of  persons  as  "citizens 
of  the  United  States"  and  as  "citizens  of  a 
state"  is  clearly  established  in  our  Constitu- 
tion. The  great  compromise  established  dual 
representation  in  a  bicameral  Congress,  pro- 
viding :  ( 1 )  for  equal  representation  of  states 
as  states,  regardless  of  population  or  any 
other  measure  of  size,  In  the  Senate  and 
(2)  for  representation  of  the  people  by  Rep- 
resentatives elected  directly  by  the  people 
and  apportioned  among  the  several  states 
according  to  population. 

Tills  difference  In  the  character  of  the 
representation  in  the  two  houses  of  Congress 
is  sharply  drawn  in  the  provisions  of  Article  I 
relating  to  qualiflcatlons,  which  specify  that 
a  Representative  shall  be  "an  Inhabitant  of 
the  State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen"  and 
that  a  Senator  shall  be  "an  Inhabitant  of 
that  State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen" 
(emphasis  added). 

This  balanced  and  symmetrical  structure 
of  dual  citizenship  and  dual  representation 
in  Congress  applies  consistently  in  the 
parallel  structure  of  dual  representation 
established  for  the  electoral  college.  Thus, 
the  election  of  two  electors  on  a  state-wide 
basis  Is  an  election  /or  the  state  by  persons 
acting  in  their  capacity  as  "citizens  of  the 
state",  and  the  election  of  additional  electors 
by  each  Congressional  district  would  provide 
separate  elections  in  each  state  by  persons 
acting  In  their  capacity  as  "citizens  ol  the 
United  States". 

Under  the  state-wide  general  ticket  system, 
however,  all  Presidential  electors,  whether 
they  are  counterparts  of  Senators  or  of  Rep- 
resentatives, are  elected  by  the  same  state- 
wide count  of  votes  by  which  the  two  electors 
who  are  counterparts  of  the  state's  two  Sen- 
ators are  elected.  Many  objectionable  results 
flow  from  this  system: 

1.  All  those  who  vote  for  the  nominee, 
party  or  block  of  electors  that  receives  less 
than  the  highest  number  of  votes  in  the  in- 
dividual state  are  deprived  of  representation 
In  the  electoral  college  (a(  even  if  their  votes 
aggregate  as  much  as  49  per  cent  of  all  votes 
cast  In  the  state,  and  (b)  even  If  their  votes 
constitute  a  majority,  or  the  highest  number, 
of  the  votes  cast  In  one  or  more  of  the  Con- 
gressional districts  in  the  state. 

2.  The  weight  of  each  voter's  vote  will  In- 
evitably either  (a)  be  magnified  or  distorted, 
when  on  the  winning  side,  from  a  plurality, 
however  narrow  the  margin,  to  100  per  cent 
of  the  total  electoral  votes  of  the  state,  or 
(b)  be  completely  Ignored  and  destroyed, 
when  on  the  losing  side,  and  be  Invidiously 
misrepresented  as  If  supporting  the  winning 
plurality. 

3.  Different  weight  Is  given  to  the  votes  of 
residents  of  one  state  from  the  weight  given 
to  the  votes  of  residents  of  another  state. 
For  example,  a  citizen  in  New  York  votes  for 
the  election  of  forty-three  electors,  while  a 
citizen  in  Virginia  votes  for  the  election  of 
only  twelve  electors. 

4.  Many  times  as  many  citizens  must  vote 
for  a  particular  nominee  in  large  states  as  in 
single-Representative  states  before  their  vot- 
ing can  have  any  effect  or  weight  whatsoever 
in  the  election  of  the  President. 

5.  A  substantial  premium  Is  placed  on 
fraud  in  the  larger  states  because  the  small 
margin  that  achieves  a  plurality  carries  100 
per  cent  of  the  large  electoral  vote  of  the 
state. 

6.  Small  splinter  parties  also  can  affect  the 
whole  electoral  vote  of  a  state  by  controlling 
the  small  margin  that  achieves  a  plurality 
in  the  state.  For  example.  In  1948  Henry  A. 
Wallace  drew  509.000  votes  from  President 
Truman,  thereby  throwing  the  forty-seven 
electoral  votes  from  New  York  to  Thomas  E. 
Dewey,  who  had  a  plurality  of  only  61,000 
votes  out  of  the  total  of  about  6,100.000 
votes  cast  in  the  state. 

7.  The  "one-man,  one-vote"  principle  •  of 
the   equal   protection   claxise   of   the   Four- 
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t«enth   Amendment  Is   breached   tn   almost 
every  conceivable  way. 

OONSTTTtrnONAIXT     KXPKKSXNTATTVKS    KLKCTOIU 

When  two  electors  equivalent  to  a  state's 
two  United  Statee  Senators  are  elected  on  a 
•tate-wtde  baals.  the  (>eople  are  acting  In 
their  capacity  as  "citizens  of  the  state".  To 
this  extent,  the  electoral  college  system  can- 
not be  made  to  conform  to  the  "one-man. 
one-vote"  principle.  The  103  electors  so 
elected,  however,  constitute  only  approxi- 
mately 19  per  cent  of  the  total  of  538  elec- 
toral votee.' 

The  other  30  electors,  81  per  cent  of  the 
total.  If  elected  one  in  and  by  each  Ck>n- 
gresslonal  district,*  would  b«  "constitution- 
ally repreeentlve"  of  the  people  acting  in 
their  capacity  as  "cltlaens  of  the  United 
States"  tn  essentially  equal  districts.  Each 
voter  tn  the  United  States,  without  regard 
to  the  state  of  his  residence,  ordinarily  would 
vote  for  three  electors:  one  "Representative" 
elector  elected  In  his  Congressional  district 
and  two  "Senator"  electors  elected  on  a 
state-wide  basis.  The  Inequalities  of  voting 
In  the  national  elections  that  now  exist  be- 
tween citizens  of  different  states  and  the 
gross  distortions  and  misrepresentations  of 
the  votes  of  citizens  within  the  same  state 
Would*  tM  eliminated  with  respect  to  the 
•tectloar  nt  81  per  cent  of  the  electors. 

The  "one-man,  one-vote"  principle  would 
be  met  fully  with  respect  to  these  electors. 
The  substantive  right  of  the  people  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  elect  one  elector 
In  and  by  each  Congressional  district,  based 
on  their  numbers,  would  also  be  satisfied. 

The  Twelfth  Amendment  clearly  contem- 
plates that  the  electors  of  a  state  may  be  di- 
vided as  to  the  persons  voted  for  as  President 
and  Vice  President.'  The  district  election  of 
"Representative"  electors  would  be  fully 
compatible  with  this  amendment.  The  gen- 
eral ticket  system,  on  the  other  hand,  pre- 
cludes any  possibility  of  division  of  the 
electoral  votes  of  the  state  and.  therefore.  Is 
contrary  to  the  divisibility  principle  of  the 
Twelfth  Amendment. 

ADVANTAGES    OT    REPKESCNTATIVC    CLBCTORS 

It  is  a  mathematical  fact  that  the  greater 
the  number  of  units  In  which  elective  plu- 
ralities are  determined  and  are  effective  to 
elect  an  elector,  the  smaller  will  be  the  popu- 
lation of  each  unit,  the  greater  will  be  the 
citizen's  opportunity  to  have  an  effective 
voice  In  the  national  election,  the  smaller 
win  be  the  number  of  voters  In  each  unit 
who  are  adversely  affected  by  being  on  the 
losing  side,  and  the  more  limited  In  ultimate, 
effect  will  be  any  local  election  fraud,  any 
splinter  party  or  group,  any  severe  weather 
condition  or  other  occurrence  affecting  voter 
turnout,  or  any  local  misinformation  that 
misleads  citizens.  Thus,  election  of  one 
eiector  in  each  of  436  Congressional  districts 
Is  more  desirable  In  all  of  these  respects  than 
the  present  system. 

By  the  same  token,  one  nationwide  direct 
popular  vote  for  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent, without  the  use  of  electors,  creates  the 
greatest  possible  premium  for  election  fraud 
In  any  area,  the  greatest  potential  effect  of 
any  splinter  party  or  group,  the  greatest  po- 
tential effect  of  any  severe  weather  condition 
or  other  occurrence  affecting  voter  turnout 
in  any  area  and  the  most  serious  consequence 
of  any  loc.il  mlslnlormatlon  that  misleads 
citizens. 

The  single  nation-wide  direct  popular  vote 
is  somewhat  like  fungible  goods.  All  the  ma- 
terials put  Into  the  large  bin  or  tank  from 
many  areas  lose  their  Identity  completely. 
There  Is  no  pattern  of  recognizable  elements 
of  the  people  articulated  on  the  hnnjs  at  Irrnl 
districts  In  which  the  voters  have  an  awve- 
ness  of  their  problems  and  Interests  with  re- 
spect to  national  Issues  and  have  an  effective 
voice  through  a  district  elector. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


James  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  the  highly 
respected  lawyer-farmer  of  the  Constitution 
at  the  Federal  Convention  in  1787.  did  not 
propose  the  direct  election  of  the  President 
by  the  people  without  electors,  as  has  been 
stated.*  Wilson's  first  motion  on  the  mode  of 
appointing  the  President  proposed  an  elec- 
toral college  system  for  the  naming  of  elec- 
tors by  districts.  Madison's  Sotes  reported  on 
Saturday.  June  3.   1787.  the  following: 

Mr  Wilson  made  the  following  motion,  to 
be  substituted  for  the  mode  proposed  by  Mr. 
Randolph's  resolution,  "that  the  Executive 
Magistracy  shall  be  elected  in  the  following 
manner:  That  the  Statee  be  divided  Into 
districts:  ft  that  the  persons  qualified  to 
vote  In  each  district  for  members  of  the  first 
branch  of  the  national  Legislature  elect 
members  for  their  respective  districts  to  be 
electors  of  the  Executive  magistracy,  that  the 
said  Electors  of  the  Executive  magistracy 
meet  at  and  they  or  any  of  them  so  met  shall 
proceed  to  elect  by  ballot,  but  not  out  of 
their  own  body  person  In  whom  the  Execu- 
tive authority  of  the  national  Oovemment 
shall  be  vested." 

Mr.  Wilson  repeated  his  arguments  In  favor 
of  an  election  without  the  intervention  of 
the  States.  He  supposed  too  that  this  mode 
would  produce  more  confidence  among  the 
people  In  the  first  magistrate,  than  an  elec- 
tion by  the  national  Legislature.* 

There  Is  another  Important  element  In- 
herent In  the  principle  of  representative  gov- 
ernment that  the  founding  fathers  uni- 
formly adopted  throughout  the  Constitu- 
tion. With  Congressional  districts  of  essen- 
tially equal  population,  a  Representative  or 
a  Presidential  elector  from  that  district  rep- 
resents all  of  the  people  residing  In  the 
district.  His  effective  weight  within  the  par- 
ticular framework  of  government  should  be, 
and  Is,  measured  by  the  essentially  equal 
number  of  persons  residing  In  each  such  dis- 
trict.'* He  stands  on  a  par  with  each  other 
Representative  or  elector,  as  the  case  may  be. 
His  effective  weight  Is  not.  and  should  not 
be.  measured  by  the  number  of  people  who 
voted  for  him  as  against  the  number  of 
people  who  voted  for  a  Representative  or 
elector  from  another  district.  Neither  should 
his  effective  weight  be,  nor  Is  It,  measured  by 
the  total  number  of  people  who  voted  In  his 
district  (whether  for  or  against  him)  as 
against  the  total  number  of  people  who  voted 
In  another  district  tn  the  election  of  a  Rep- 
resentative or  elector. 

DISTRICT    STSmC    ntOVIDXS    rAOtNCSS 

In  any  district  there  are  under-votlng-age 
children,  resident  aliens  not  permitted  to 
vote  and  many  persons  confined  to  Institu- 
tions or  homes  because  of  Illness  or  other  dis- 
ability. Under  our  representative  system  of 
government,  those  people  are  entitled  to  rep- 
resentation on  a  basis  of  equality  with  all 
other  persons  residing  In  districts  of  es- 
sentially equal  population.  Because  of  their 
large  numbers  across  the  nation  and  the 
failure  or  Inability  for  other  causes  (such  as 
weather,  business  or  whatever)  of  other 
qualified  persons  to  vote,  only  about  37  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  total  population  voted 
in  the  1964  Presidential  election,  and  only 
about  38  per  cent  voted  in  1960. 

Under  the  polling  concept.  It  Is  generally 
accepted  that  If  only  35  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation In  any  district  vote  In  an  election,  the 
plurality  established  by  their  votes  will  reach 
the  same  elective  result  that  would  have 
been  reached  by  the  plurality  of  the  voters 
If  any  other  percentage  of  the  population  had 
voted."  This  concept,  of  course,  depends  for 
Its  validity  on  the  complete  freedom  of  op- 
portunity of  all  qualified  and  quallflable  per- 
sons In  the  district  to  vote  and  to  have  their 
votes  properly  counted.  We  take  strong  meas- 
ures to  secvire  and  protect  that  complete 
freedom  of  opportunity  for  all  citizens  to 
vote  by  secret  ballot  and  to  have  their  votes 
properly  counted. 


Thus,  given  a  fair  and  representative  sys- 
tem of  election.  It  is  not  so  Important  or 
meaningful  that  a  President  shall  have  a  ma- 
jority or  a  plurality  of  all  of  the  popular 
votee  cast.  If  the  President  is  elected  by  a  ma- 
jority (as  required  under  the  Twelth  Amend- 
ment) of  the  whole  number  of  the  electors. 
81  per  cent  of  whom  shall  have  been  elected 
by  a  plurality  of  the  votes  in  their  Congres- 
sional districts,  each  of  essentially  equal  pop. 
ulatlon.  his  election  will  more  accurately  re- 
flect, and  more  assuredly  represent,  the  choice 
of  the  majority  of  all  of  the  "people",  even 
If,  by  chance,  It  does  not  also  reflect  the 
choice  of  the  majority  or  plurality  of  those 
who  actually  voted  In  the  election. 

It  Is  important  that  the  new  President 
shall  enter  office  with  a  broad  base  of  support 
demonstrated  In  the  election.  The  represen- 
tation of  states  In  the  electoral  college  by  the 
Inclusion  of  103  electors  elected  on  a  state- 
wide basis  adds  significant  support  for  the 
elected  President,  since  the  states  are  Impor- 
tant and  effective  political  entitles  on  the 
national  scene.  These  electors,  along  with 
district-elected  "Representative"  electors, 
form  the  President's  constituency  to  which 
he  is  responsible — the  same  as  the  basic  con- 
stituency of  the  national  government  estab- 
lished  by   the   Constitution. 

The  present  state-wide  general  ticket  .sys- 
tem and  the  proposed  direct  popular  vote  on 
a  nation-wide  basis  each  create  different  ef- 
fective constituencies  for  the  President,  and 
both  are  In  conflict  with  the  basic  constitu- 
ency grounded  in  dual  citizenship  and  dual 
representation. 

TO    ACCOMPLISH    CHANGE 

To  provide  for  election  of  "Representative" 
electors  by  each  Congressional  district  does 
not  require  an  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Bach  state  could  amend  Its  election 
laws  to  provide  for  'Representative"  electors. 
and  the  new  election  laws  would  clearly  be 
constitutional.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  so  niled  with  respect  to  a  Michigan 
statute  In  1893.» 

The  practical  obstacle  has  been  that  politi- 
cal leaders  in  some  of  the  larger  states  have 
felt  that  they  can  carry  more  effective  weight 
in  the  election  of  the  President  If  all  of  the 
electoral  votes  of  their  states  are  cast  for  one 
person  for  President.  In  fact.  It  was  this 
practice  by  dominant  political  forces  In  the 
larger  states  that  forced  other  states,  which 
had  Initially  used  the  district  system,  even- 
tually to  adopt  the  state-wide  general  ticket 
system  In  order  not  to  be  placed  at  a  dis- 
advantage by  a  possible  division  of  their 
strength. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  require  election  of  Pres- 
idential electors  by  districts.'*  On  occasion 
a  majority  of  one  house  or  the  other  of  Con- 
gress has  supported  these  proposed  amend- 
ments, but  not  the  two-thirds  of  both  houses 
at  the  same  time  that  is  required  to  submit 
an  amendment  to  the  states.  A  number  o! 
other  amendments  to  the  Constitution  huve 
been  proposed  over  the  years,  including  those 
for  election  of  the  President  by  direct  nation- 
wide popular  vote  without  intervening  elec- 
tors. But  none  of  these  appear  to  have  made 
any  significant  progress  in  either  house  of 
Congress.  It  seems  almost  Impossible  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  two-tlilrds  vote  of  both 
houses  on  this  subject  In  view  of  the  fac- 
tional strength  In  Congress  of  some  of  ihe 
political  leaders  from  some  of  the  larger 
states. 

What.  then,  can  be  done  to  Improve  the 
system  of  electing  the  President?  Class  ac- 
tions by  citizens  of  the  United  States  could 
be  brought  against  the  states  of  their  resi- 
dence to  attack  as  unconstitutional  the  state 
election  laws  that  provide  for  the  state-wide 
general  ticket  system  and  prevent  the  elec- 
tion of  one  "Representative"  elector  by  each 
Congressional  district.  These  legal  actions. 
brought  In  the  federal  district  courU.  should 
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have  a  good  chance  for  favorable  rulings  in 
view  of  the  significant  decisions  of  the  United 
Statee  Supreme  Court  on  election  laws  In 
recent  years." 

Fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion are  breached  and  defied  by  the  state- 
wide general  ticket  system  for  the  election  of 
electors.  These  state  election  laws  cannot 
find  authority  or  Justification  under  the  Con- 
stitution when  exposed  to  critical  analysis. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Maryland,  for  example,  elected  its  elec- 
tors by  districts  in  all  Presidential  elections 
prior  to  1836.  except  the  first  two.  for  a  total 
of  ten  of  the  first  twelve  Presidential  elec- 
tions. See  Paullln.  The  Atlas  of  the  His- 
torical Geography  of  the  United  Statee.  89 
( 1932 1 .  See  also  the  extended  historical  dU- 
cusslon  In  McPhersnn  v.  Blacker,  146  U.S.  1 
(1893). 

■  Each  state  is  also  entitled  as  a  minimum 
to  one  additional  elector,  since  each  state  is 
entitled  to  one  Representative  In  Congress, 
even  though  the  state's  entire  population 
may  be  less  than  the  number  otherwise  rep- 
resented by  each  Representative  In  Con- 
gress under  the  national  apportionment  sys- 
tem. 

'  It  may  be  noted  that  the  words  "in  such 
Manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  di- 
rect" relate  to  procedure,  and  It  Is  believed 
that  the  acts  of  the  state  legislatures  under 
such  procedural  provisions  should  be  limited 
TO  conform  with,  and  not  to  defeat,  the  sub- 
stantive rights  Inherently  created  by  and 
actually  operative  in  the  full  context  of  the 
provisions   of   Article   II,   Section    1 

•A  fair  statement  of  this  principle  is: 
Whenever  and  wherever  voting  by  any  of  the 
people  is  provided  for  in  state  or  federal 
elections,  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
entitled  to  be  fairly  and  equitably  repre- 
.■^ented  and  effectively  weighted,  by  district 
imlts  fairly  related  to  their  numbers.  In  the 
outcome  of  such  election.  They  are  entitled 
to  have  their  right  to  vote  protected  against 
being  abridged,  debased,  diluted,  cancelled, 
destroyed,  discriminated  against  because  of 
place  of  residence,  or  otherwise  made  Inef- 
fective or  unrepresentative,  by  or  under  any 
laws  or  practices  of  any  state,  or  by  any  acts 
of  any  officials  of  the  state  or  of  any  other 
persons.  See  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  377  U.S.  633, 
554-568  (1964). 

^The  District  of  Columbia  now  has  three 
electoral  votes,  two  of  which  I  have  re- 
garded as  equivalent  to  two  United  Statee 
Senators,  although  the  District  does  not  have 
any  Senators,  and  the  other  one  I  have  re- 
garded as  equivalent  to  a  Representative  in 
Congress,  although  the  District  does  not  have 
a  Representative.  This  explains  my  reference 
to  436  electors  elected  by  districts,  although 
there  are  only  435  Representatives.  It  also 
explains  my  reference  to  103  electors  as 
equivalent  to  Senators,  although  there  are 
only  one  hundred  Senators  from  the  fifty 
states. 

•Of  course,  among  the  436  electors  would 
be  (1)  five  elected  in  at-large  state-wide  elec- 
tions In  the  five  states  that  are  entitled  to 
only  one  Representative.  (2)  four  elected  in 
at-iarge  state-wide  elections  In  the  two  states 
that  are  entitled  to  only  two  Representatives 
and  that  have  not  established  districts  for 
their  election  and  (3)  any  electors  who  might 
be  counterparts  of  Representatives  elected 
at-large  becatise  proper  Congressional  dis- 
tricts were  not  established. 

'  The  amendment  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dential electors  "shall  name  in  their  ballots 
the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  In 
distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice- 
President,  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists 
of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of 
all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and 
of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  lists 
they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit 
sealed  to  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
United  States.  .  .    "(emphasis  added). 


•Ooesett,  Electing  the  President,  63 
A.B.A.J.  1103  (1867),  cites  James  Wilson  as 
authority  for  stating  that  "direct  'election 
by  the  people'  "  was  the  Ideal  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  for  electing  the  Presi- 
dent. The  original  sotirce  materials,  Madi- 
son's Notes,  are  contained  In  Documents, 
Formation  of  the  Union,  published  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office  in  1937.  The  two 
partial  quotations  of  Wilson's  remarks  set 
forth  on  the  first  page  of  that  article  appear 
to  be  derived  from  Wilson's  first  comments 
on  June  1.  1787,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph's proposal  that  the  executive  magis- 
tracy "be  chosen  by  the  National  Legisla- 
ture". See  pages  134  and  135  of  Docuvients. 
Read  In  this  context,  his  remarks  did  not 
advocate  that  the  President  be  elected  by 
"direct"  election  by  the  people  without  elec- 
tors. Wilson's  motion  the  next  day,  June  2, 
makes  this  clear,  for  It  contained  the  first 
proposal  of  an  electoral  college  to  be  made 
at  the  convention.  See  page  136  of  Docu- 
ments. When  the  subject  was  reached  later, 
on  August  24,  Gouveneur  Morris  of  Pennsyl- 
vania also  opposed  election  of  the  President 
by  the  national  legislature  and  moved  that 
he  "shall  be  chosen  by  Electors  to  be  chosen 
by  the  People  of  the  several  States".  This 
was  seconded  and  supported  with  four  "ayes" 
(Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey)  and  opposed  by  six  "noes".  See  pages 
611  and  612  of  Documents. 

» All  quotations  are  from  Madison's  Notes, 
see  footnote  8  supra. 

'"James  Wilson  Is  reported  in  Madison's 
Notes  for  Saturday,  June  9.  1787,  as  follows: 
"He  [Mr.  Wilson)  entered  elaborately  Into 
the  defence  of  a  proportional  representation, 
stating  for  his  first  position  that  as  all  au- 
thority was  derived  from  the  people,  equal 
numbers  of  people  ought  to  have  an  equal 
number  of  representatives,  and  different 
numbers  of  people  different  numbers  of  rep- 
resentatives. .  .  .  Representatives  of  different 
districts  ought  clearly  to  hold  the  same  pro- 
pxDrtion  to  each  other,  as  their  resjiective  Con- 
stituents hold  to  each  other." 

"  Computer  predictions  of  election  results 
from  very  early  returns  are  based  on  this 
polling  principle. 
^'  McPherson  v.  Blacker,  146  U.  S.  1  (1892). 
"  See  the  review  of  these  efforts  in  McP?icr- 
son  v.  Blacker,  supra.  See  also  Ames.  "Choice 
of  President  and  Vice  President",  in  Proposed 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  During  the  First  One  Hundred  Years 
of  Its  History.  Hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olutions 3,  9.  10,  27,  30,  31  and  53.  Before  a 
Subcomm.  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 84th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  227-252  (1955). 

"  I  am  informed  that  class  actions  of  this 
type  are  being  encouraged  by  the  American 
Oood  Government  Society,  a  nonpartisan, 
nonprofit  organization  located  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  substan- 
tial assistance  on  background  and  source  ma- 
terial provided  to  me  by  J.  Harvle  Williams, 
executive  secretary  of  the  society. 


S.J.  Res.  12 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  UiUted  States  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  If  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  its 
submission  by  the  Congress: 

"Article  — 
"SBcnoN  1.  Each  State  shall  choose  a  num- 
ber of  electors  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  which  the  State  may 
be  entitled  in  the  Congress;  but  no  Senate 
or  Representative,  or  person  holding  an  ofllce 


of  tnist  or  profit  under  the  United  States, 
shall  be  chosen  an  elector. 

"The  electors  to  which  a  State  Is  entitled 
by  virtue  of  Its  Senators  shall  be  elected  by 
the  people  thereof,  and  the  electors  to  which 
It  Is  enUUed  by  virtue  of  Its  Representatives 
shall  be  elected  by  the  people  within  single- 
elector  districts  established  by  the  legislature 
thereof;  such  districts  to  be  composed  of 
compact  and  contiguous  territory,  containing 
as  nearly  as  practicable  the  number  of  per- 
sons which  entitled  the  State  to  one  Repre- 
sentative in  the  Congress;  and  such  districts 
when  formed  shall  not  be  altered  until  an- 
other census  has  been  taken.  Before  being 
chosen  elector,  each  candidate  for  the  office 
shall  ofllclally  declare  the  persons  for  whom 
he>wlll  vote  for  President  and  Vice  President, 
which  declaration  shall  be  binding  on  any 
successor.  In  choosing  electors  of  President 
and  Vice  President  the  voters  In  each  State 
shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerotis  branch  of  the 
State  legislature,  except  that  the  legislature 
of  any  State  may  prescrll)e  lesser  qualifica- 
tions with  respect  to  residence  therein. 

•  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective 
States,  fill  any  vacancies  In  their  number  as 
directed  by  the  State  leglslatxire,  and  vote  by 
signed  ballot  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an 
Inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  them- 
selves; they  shall  name  In  their  ballots  the 
person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct 
ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice  President; 
and  they  shall  make  disUnct  lists  of  all  per- 
sons voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  per- 
sons voted  for  as  Vice  President,  and  of  the 
number  of  votes  for  each,  excluding  there- 
from any  votes  for  persons  other  than  those 
named  by  an  elector  before  he  was  chosen, 
unless  one  or  both  of  the  persons  so  named 
be  deceased,  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and 
certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of 
goveriunent  of  the  United  States,  directed  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate;  the  President  of 
the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  open  all 
the  certificates  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted;  the  person  having  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes  for  President  shall  be  the  Presi- 
dent, if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  electors  chosen;  and  the 
person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
for  Vice  President  shall  be  the  Vice  President, 
If  such  a  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  chosen. 

"If  no  person  voted  for  as  President  has  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors, 
then  from  the  persons  having  the  three  high- 
est numbers  on  the  lists  of  persons  voted  for 
as  President,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  assembled  and  voting  as 
Individual  Members  of  one  body,  shall  choose 
Immediately,  by  ballot,  the  President:  a 
quorimi  for  such  purpose  shall  be  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  the  Senators 
and  Representatives,  and  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice; 
if  additional  ballots  be  necessary,  the  choice 
on  the  fifth  ballot  shall  be  between  the  two 
persons  having  the  highest  number  of  votes 
on  the  fourth  ballot. 

"If  no  person  voted  for  as  Vice  President 
has  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  elec- 
tors, then  the  Vice  President  shall  be  chosen 
from  the  persons  having  the  three  highest 
numbers  on  the  lists  of  persons  voted  for  as 
Vice  F>re8ldent  In  the  same  manner  as  herein 
provided  for  choosing  the  President.  But  no 
person  constitutionally  Ineligible  to  the  ofllce 
of  President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  may  by  law  provide 
for  the  case  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  per- 
sons from  whom  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  choose  a  President  or  a 
Vice  President  whenever  the  right  of  choice 
shall  have  devolved  upon  them. 
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"See.  3.  Thlfl  article  supersedes  the  second 
and  fourth  paragraphs  of  section  1,  article  n. 
of  the  Constitution,  the  twelfth  article  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  section  4 
of  the  twentieth  article  of  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  Except  as  herein  expressly  pro- 
vided, this  article  does  not  supersede  the 
twenty-third  article  of  amendment. 

"Skc.  4.  Electors  appointed  pursuant  to  the 
twenty-third  article  of  amendment  to  this 
Constitution  shall  be  elected  by  the  people 
of  such  district  In  such  manner  as  the  Con- 
gress may  direct.  Before  being  chosen  as  such 
elector,  each  candidate  shall  officially  declare 
the  fwrsons  for  whom  he  will  vote  for  Preel- 
dent  and  Vice  President,  which  declaration 
shall  be  binding  on  any  successor.  Such  elec- 
tors shall  meet  In  the  district  and  perform  the 
duties  provided  In  section  1  of  this  article. 

"Sec.  S.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on  the 
Ist  day  of  July  following  Its  ratification." 


THE  BATTLESHIP  "NEW  JERSEY"  IS 
IN  ACTION 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  today  that  the  battle- 
ship New  Jersey  is  now  on  duty  off  the 
coast  of.  Vietnam  and.  during  the  past 
24  hours,  has  begun  to  hit  strategic  tar- 
gets in  the  northern  half  of  the  demili- 
tarized zone  between  North  and  South 
Vietnam. 

The  New  Jersey's  first  performance  in 
battle  since  her  recommissionlng  earlier 
this  year  was  Impressive.  Enemy  artillery 
positions  and  bunkers  which  had  with- 
stood attack  from  aircraft  were  quickly 
destroyed  by  the  New  Jersey's  2,700- 
pound  missiles;  and  gun  emplacements 
which  had  been  dug  deep  into  hillsides 
and  used  to  harass  our  ground  troops 
along  the  DMZ  were  also  reported  in 
ruins. 

As  one  who  played  some  role  in  per- 
suading the  Department  of  Defense  to 
recommission  this  battleship,  I  can  tes- 
tify to  the  need  for  such  a  weapon  in 
the  Vietnam  theater  of  operations.  With 
her  heavy  16-inch  guns  and  thick  armor 
plating,  the  New  Jersey  will  continue  to 
be  able  to  train  her  sights  on  targets  far 
inland,  and  will  help  significantly  to  re- 
lieve the  pressure  on  our  aircraft  and 
ground  troops. 

The  U.S.S.  New  Jersey  will  greatly  en- 
hance our  efforts  to  make  this  terrible 
war  more  and  more  costly  to  the  Hanoi 
regime,  and  I  only  regret,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  badly  needed  weapon  was  not 
taken  out  of  mothballs  earlier. 


NOMINATION  OP  JUSTICE   PORTAS 

Mr.  McGETE.  Mr.  President,  if  one 
word  has  come  to  epitomize  the  current 
onslaught  against  the  conflrmation  of 
the  nomination  of  Justice  Portas  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  that 
word  is  "hypocrisy." 

Daily — and  interminably — we  are  told 
that  Justice  Portas'  nomination  was 
made  by  President  Johnson  who,  as  a 
lame-duck  President  is  "playing  poli- 
tics" and  attempting  to  name  his  own 
Court  prior  to  leaving  office.  We  are  told 
this  is  a  horrible  thing ;  that  Jiistices  are 
supposed  to  be  detached  and  somehow 
"above"  politics.  We  are  told  that  Presi- 
dents are  not  expected  to  allow  politics 
to  influence  their  recommendations. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  told  by 
a   candidate  for  Vice  President  of  the 


United  States  that  Chief  Justice  Warren 
did  a  terrible  disservice  to  the  Republi- 
can Party  by  not  timing  his  resignation 
so  that  a  new  President  oould  select  his 
successor.  Further,  we  are  told.  Justice 
Warren,  after  all,  owed  his  appointment 
to  the  Republican  Party,  and  therefore, 
should  have  been  loyal  to  his  benefactors 
by  withholding  his  resignation  until  a 
Republican  could  act  upon  it. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  suggestion  reeks 
partisan  politics.  It  is  the  more  unseemly 
because  it  comes  from  a  man  who  seeks 
to  become  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  Republican  ticket.  No- 
where have  I  seen  this  hypocrisy  more 
effectively  exposed  than  in  an  editorial 
published  in  today's  Washington  Post. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Who  Is  Being  iNSCNsrrm? 

Like  so  many  of  the  flying  stingers  put  Into 
motion  by  Governor  Agnew,  his  latest  barb 
fired  at  Chief  Justice  Warren  followed  a 
circular  course  and  hit  him  In  the  back  of 
the  neck.  Although  he  had  praise  for  Mr. 
Warren's  career  on  the  bench,  the  Governor 
assailed  the  Chief  Justice  for  not  timing  his 
resignation  so  as  to  benefit  his  party.  In 
other  words,  he  lambasted  the  Chief  Justice 
for  not  playing  politics  with  his  eminent 
judicial  office. 

As  the  Governor  of  Maryland  sees  It.  Mr. 
Warren  "owes  everything"  to  the  Republican 
Party  Consequently,  he  should  have  waited 
"untU  after  November"  to  resign  so  that  Mr. 
Nixon,  instead  of  President  Johnson,  could 
name  his  successor.  That  open  and  crass  ap- 
peal to  partisanship  In  connection  with  the 
Chief  Justiceship  tells  far  more  about  Mr. 
AgneWs  qualifications  to  be  Vice  President 
than  It  tells  about  the  propriety  of  Mr.  War- 
ren's attempt  to  retire. 

Incidentally,  if  the  vacancy  should  be 
filled  by  the  new  President,  whoever  he  may 
be.  the  action  would  have  to  come  some  time 
after  Jan.  20 — not  "after  November."  Con- 
firmation by  the  Senate  would  have  to  follow, 
and  the  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  might 
well  be  half  over  before  a  new  Chief  Justice 
could  be  seated.  It  was  primarily  a  desire  to 
avoid  such  a  hiatus  which  caused  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  to  announce  his  Intention  to 
retire  last  June. 

But  the  worst  aspect  of  this  Agnew  com- 
ment Is  the  Implication  that  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  should  be  guided 
by  a  sense  of  obligation  as  a  Republican 
appointee.  That  benighted  concept  of  a 
Judge's  duty  makes  one  shudder  at  the 
thought  that  Governor  Agnew  might  one  day 
have  responsibility  for  the  naming  of  Federal 
judges. 


MONDALE  APPLAUDS    WIGGINS 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
deptuture  of  Ambassador  George  W. 
Ball  from  his  United  Nations  post  is  a 
distinct  loss  for  that  organization,  this 
Nation,  and.  Indeed,  the  world. 

The  loss  Is.  however,  substantially  di- 
minished by  the  President's  excellent 
nomination  of  Mr.  James  Russell  Wig- 
gins to  head  our  legation  at  the  UJ*. 

I  take  special  pride  as  a  U.S.  Senator 
from  Minnesota  in  commending  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Wiggins.  I  think  it 
would  be  fair  to  suggest  that  many  of 
the  qualities  which  make  Mr.  Wiggins 
such   a   splendid   choice   as    America's 


spokesman  at  the  United  Nations  were 
acquired  during  the  many  years  he  spent 
in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  staff 
writer  of  the  Washington  Poet.  Mr. 
Chalmers  M.  Roberts,  has  written  an 
unusually  revealing  article  about  Am- 
bassador-designate Wiggins.  I  note  with 
pwirticular  personal  pleasure  Mr.  Rob- 
erts' concluding  remarks  to  the  effect 
that  James  Russell  Wiggins,  "sprang 
from  the  bfwjkbone  of  America."  As  one 
who  shares  proudly  a  common  origin 
with  Mr.  Wiggins,  and  as  one  who  never 
ceases  to  be  amazed  at  the  contribution 
Minnesota  continues  to  make  to  the 
public  life  of  this  Nation.  I  applaud  the 
President's  nomination  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  by  Mr. 
Roberts  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wiggins  Strcsseo  Intcgkitt 
(By  Chalmers  M   Roberts) 

"The  Ideal  Journalist,  the  Ideal  newspaper- 
man." James  Russell  Wiggins  said  In  a  speech 
a  few  months  ago.  "Is  a  man  who  never  for- 
geu  which  side  of  the  footlights  he's  on.  who 
never  forgets  that  he  Is  a  reporter,  a  recoun- 
ter.  a  narrator,  and  not  an  actor,  who  never 
forgets  that  he  Is  an  observer  and  not  a 
mover  and  shaker." 

This  has  been  the  guiding  principle  of  Wifj- 
g^ns'  career  In  Journalism  the  last  21  years 
as  managing  editor,  executive  editor  and  edi- 
tor of  The  Washington  Poet. 

It  has  been  this  sense  of  Journalistic  In- 
tegrity that  set  the  tone  for  the  paper 
through  two  decades.  "Nothing  could  be  more 
alarming  or  dismaying  to  me."  he  added,  "or 
I  think  to  any  Journalist  responsible  for  a 
newspaper  or  any  part  of  It,  than  to  encoun- 
ter repeatedly  the  suggestion  that  the  reader 
knows  from  the  news  columns  what  the  views 
of  the  newspaper  are  on  various  public 
Issues." 

Wiggins  Is  among  those  who  subocrlbe  to 
Walter  Uppmann's  dlotum  that  "there  al- 
ways has  to  be  a  certain  distance  between 
high  public  officials  and  newspapermen " 
Wiggins  has  never  been  a  recluse  from  offi- 
cialdom; yet  he  has  never  been  a  crony.  He 
has  known  Hubert  Humphrey  as  long  ago  as 
the  day  he  served  on  Humphrey's  World  War 
n  draft  board  but  he  has  never  called  hUn 
anything  but  "Mr.  Vice  President"  since  he 
attained  that  office. 

His  wit  and  wisdom,  and  doubtless  the 
power  of  his  editorship,  ap|>ealed  to  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson.  Willi* -he  has 
been  a  White  House  gueat.  he  ha/ not  been 
a  White  House  Intimate. 

Yet  his  integrity,  the  word  tliat  most 
sprang  to  the  minds  of  his  fellow  journalists 
yesterday,  once  led  Mr.  Johnson  to  say  that 
"I  have  more  regard.  reep>ect  and  reverence 
for  Russ  Wiggins  than  for  anybody  except 
my  father." 

EXFEXT  ON  jtrmsoN 

The  post  of  Ambassador  at  the  United  Na- 
tions win  be  his  first  venture  Into  govern- 
ment, though  there  have  been  offers  before 
Yesterday  he  remarked  that  "I  had  a  Presi- 
dential commission  once  before — In  the 
United  States  Army  Air  Corps.  I'm  accepting 
this  one  In  the  same  spirit." 

James  Russell  Wiggins  (or  J.  R.  Wiggins— 
he  disdains  the  alternative  of  J.  Russell) 
can^  to  The  Post  in  1947.  He  never  had  a 
college  education,  a  fact  that  doubtless  Is 
amazing  to  the  many  who  know  him  as  a 
scholar  of  American  history,  a  Jeffersonlan 
expert,  a  man  of  catholic  tastes  and  a  master 
In  the  use  of  the  English  language. 

When  he  came  to  The  Poet  It  was  a  small 
and  struggling  newspaper.  He  gave  Its  news 
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pagee  tone  and  Integrity  and  In  his  Uter 
years  as  editor  he  gave  passion  to  the  edi- 
torial page  as  well.  He  has  that  capacity  for 
indignation  that  so  well  serves  a  newspaper, 
and  that  also  cpn  serve  a  diplomat. 

The  Wiggins  library  U  Jammed  with  books 
on  every  conceivable  subject;  his  appetite  for 
reading  Is  enormous.  But  he  has  been  no 
»tay-at-home  editor  for  he  traveled  to  all 
continents  to  broaden  his  judgment  and  in- 
crease his  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

He  haa  been.  Indeed,  "the  soul  and  con- 
science and  driving  force"  at  the  paper,  as 
Katharine  Graham,  The  Post's  president,  put 
It  yesterday. 

The  Wiggins  passion  for  knowledge  covers 
the  spectrum  from  Soviet-American  affairs 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  ghettos.  He  has 
that  sense  for  news  that  turns  a  dropped 
phrase  or  two  into  a  front  page  story.  The 
triumphs  and  tragedies  of  man  he  mixed  with 
the  humor  of  life.  In  words  for  The  Post  and 
in  song  for  The  Gridiron  Club  of  which  he 
Is  past  president. 

Russ  Wiggins,  first  of  all,  has  been  devoted 
to  the  career  of  Jovirnallsm  which,  In  his 
case,  goes  back  to  a  country  weekly  in  Min- 
nesota in  1922  and  today  Includes  the  owner- 
ship at  a  similar  weekly  In  Maine. 
people's   bight  to  know 

His  passion.  If  there  Is  a  single  one  above 
all  others.  Is  the  people's  right  to  know.  In 
the  pursuit  of  this  objective  he  often  tangled 
with  the  government.  Including  a  notable 
battle  that  he  led  In  which  SecreUry  of  State 
John  Poster  Dulles  was  forced  to  withdraw 
an  embargo  on  the  right  of  American  news- 
men to  go  to  China. 

As  Wiggins  wrote  in  a  preface  to  a  second 
edition  of  his  book.  "Freedom  or  Secrecy," 
"one  of  the  worst  consequences  of  secrecy  Is 
the  license  It  confers  upon  deceit."  Secrecy, 
he  said,  offers  "the  temptation  of  sugar-coat 
every  disaster  and  gild  every  triumph."  If 
Government  can  enforce  secrecy,  he  wrote,  It 
"then  can  manage  the  news  to  Its  taste.  It 
will  speak  with  one  voice  and.  however  much 
that  voice  may  err.  there  will  be  none  to  say 
It  nay." 

Wiggins  has  been  a  staunch  supporter  of 
the  Administration's  position  on  the  Vietnam 
war.  And  like  many  other  Americans,  he  has 
been  troubled,  of  late,  both  by  the  problem 
of  dissent  and  by  the  tendency  to  picture 
the  Nation  as  In  a  stete  of  decline. 

DIVTESENCE  AND  TOLERANCE 

"While  we  concede  and  defend  the  right  of 
dissent,  it  is  equally  Important  to  acknowl- 
edge and  support  the  right  to  conform,"  he 
said  In  a  recent  speech.  "If  one  Is  precious 
to  a  minority,  the  other  Is  sacred  to  a  major- 
ity. They  are  not  long  found  singly  and  sepa- 
rately, but  exist  In  a  complementary  rela- 
tionship, the  existence  of  each  making  more 
secure  the  perpetuation  of  the  other.  The 
preservation  of  both  depend  upon  majorities 
and  minorities  extending  to  each  other  that 
decent  deference  and  toleration  without 
which  no  society  or  origins  as  diverse  as  ours 
can  long  survive." 

The  lilt  of  the  Wiggins  prose,  a  reminder 
of  the  wrttlngf  of  the  Pounding  Fathers  he  so 
much  admires.  Is  perhaps  an  unconscious 
umbilicus  to  his  deep-seated  belief  In  the 
future  of  the  Nation  those  men  founded. 

Last  4th  of  July  he  spoke  at  the  Independ- 
ence Day  celebration  of  the  Sedgwick  Histo- 
rical Society  In  the  town  of  Sedgwick,  Maine. 

"tNCTTKABLT  OPTIMISTIC" 

He  pronounced  himself  "Incurably  opti- 
mistic," declaring  that  "we  are  beset  as  we 
have  often  been  beset  by  difficulty."  And  then 
he  concluded  this  way: 

"The  Congress  that  met  in  July  of  1T76, 
and  the  Declaration  that  they  framed,  prom- 
ised freedom,  but  it  did  not  promise  freedom 
from  the  toll  and  anguish  and  ardor  of  de- 
mocratic government  In  the  turbulent  world 
of  the  18th  century.  It  did  not  promise  It 


then  and  it  cannot  promise  It  now.  Those 
who  know  that  our  Institutions  promise  us 
not  the  freedom  from  problems  but  the  free- 
dom to  work  at  their  solution  will  go  forward 
In  the  spirit  of  optimism  that  has  been  an 
American  tradition  since  1776." 

James  Russell  Wiggins,  now  nearlng  66. 
sprang  from  the  backbone  of  America.  He 
has  never  lost  touch. 


SENATOR   BROOKE'S   CALL  FOR 
MODERATION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  a  letter  to  the 
editor  written  by  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  which  was  published  in  Fri- 
day's edition  of  the  Washington  Dally 
News. 

Decrying  the  intemperance  and  vitu- 
peration which  have  too  often  charac- 
terized our  political  campaigns,  the  Sen- 
ator outlines  a  series  of  solemn  resolu- 
tions for  all  of  us  to  take  in  the  interest 
of  decency,  fairness,  and  national  unity. 
I.  for  one,  endorse  his  proposed  resolu- 
tions wholeheartedly.  ' 

To  let  the  Senator  speak  for  himself, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  his  letter  to 
the  editor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Brooke  Proposes  Resolutions 
In  the  remaining  week  of  this  political 
campaign  there  Is  a  grave  need  for  eveiy 
American,  whatever  his  politics,  to  reflect 
upon  the  responsibilities  of  freedom  and  to 
measure  up  to  them.  This  year,  more  than  at 
any  time  in  a  generation,  passions  and  dis- 
tempers flood  the  land;  they  threaten  not 
only  to  poison  the  election  of  1968  but  to  un- 
dermine the  capacity  of  the  next  administra- 
tion to  govern. 

Intemperance  and  Intolerance  serve  no  one, 
save  those  who  would  corrupt  our  political  life 
by  destroying  rational  debate  and  by  sowing 
contempt  for  our  Institutions.  Those  who 
love  this  nation,  who  are  devoted  to  Its  Ideals 
and  committed  to  resolving  Its  problems, 
must  meet  this  threat  by  combining  energeUc 
effort  in  behalf  of  their  preferred  candidates 
with  courteous  restraint  in  regard  to  their 
opponents. 

I  profoundly  hope  that  every  candidate, 
every  commentator,  every  citizen  will  fulfill 
his  special  obligations  In  this  election.  Ouy^ 
higher  responsibility  Is  not  to  elect  one  can- 
didate rather  than  another,  but  to  protect 
the  Integrity  of  the  system  which  permits  \18 
to  chooee  among  various  candidates,  to  select 
leaders  responsive  to  popular  concerns,  to 
cope  with  changing  needs  by  changing  the 
Individuals  and  Institutions  which  shape 
public  policy. 

Let  us  all  join  In  a  few  solemn  resolu- 
tions : 

Let  us  recognize  that  one  of  today's  candi- 
dates will  be  tomorrow's  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Let  us  determine  to  work  as  hard  as  we  can 
for  the  men  of  our  choice,  but  let  us  also 
determine  to  respect  the  motives  and  capaci- 
ties of  the  men  we  oppose. 

Let  us  refrain  from  the  searing,  cruel,  and 
unjustified  personal  attaclss  which  deform 
public  debate. 

Let  us  remember  that  lively  "give  and  take" 
need  not  be  vicious  "rough  and  tumble."  and 
that  to  praise  one  candidate  does  not  require 
us  to  damn  another. 

Let  tiB  replace  the  vituperation  and  conde- 
scension which  produce  lasting  cleavages 
with  honest  argument  and  mutual  considera- 
tion. 


Let  us  do  nothing  in  this  campaign  or 
thereafter  that  will  set  class  against  class, 
race  against  race,  region  against  region. 

Let  us.  in  short,  so  conduct  the  political 
contest  now  under  way  that  the  President 
Inaugurated  In  January  will  take  up  his 
burdens  in  full  confidence  that  the  nation 
win  rally  to  his  standard. 

For  this  Is  the  path  to  the  America  we  will 
seek,  an  America  Just,  orderly,  prosperous, 
and  united,  a  blessing  to  her  people  and  a 
model  to  mankind. 

Edward  W.  Brooke, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 


PROPOSED:  A  "HOT  LINE"  TO 
PEKING 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Jess 
Gorkin  is  the  man  who  originally  pro- 
posed to  President  Kennedy  in  1960  that 
a  'hot  line"  should  be  established  be- 
tween Washington  and  Moscow.  Even- 
tually that  idea  was  carried  out,  and  now 
it  is  possible  for  the  President  to  call  the 
Kremlin  directly  and  vice  versa.  The  ar- 
rangement has  been  used  on  several  oc- 
casions, and  It  has  proved  to  be  a 
valuable  device. 

Now  Mr.  Gorkin,  who  is  the  editor  of 
the  Sunday  newspaper  magazine  Parade, 
has  proposed  that  we  seek  a  similar  "hot 
line"  to  Peking.  He  notes  that  there  have 
been  134  formal  meetings  between  the 
United  States  and  China  since  1955,  be- 
ginning In  Geneva  and  subsequently  con- 
tinuing in  Warsaw.  He  also  points  out 
that  there  is  increasing  need  for  the 
opportunity  to  talk  with  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment figures  without  the  cumbersome 
apparatus  of  roundabout  diplomacy.  Cer- 
tainly, with  an  estimated  5  years  as  the 
time  we  have  before  the  Chinese  are  able 
to  launch  intercontinental  missiles,  we 
need  to  look  ahead  to  that  prospect  and 
its  demand  for  instant  communication 
in  any  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  "Open  Letter  to  the  Amer- 
ican People"  appearing  In  the  September 
29  Issue  of  Parade  may  appear  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
An  Open  Letter  to  the  American  People 
It  is  urgent  to  begin  negotiations  now  for 
a  hot  line  between  Washington  and  Peking. 
Within  five  years.  American  cities  will  be 
vulnerable    to    nuclear    bombardment    from 
Red   China.   This   Is   the   sober   estimate   of 
Pentagon  top  generals,  who  view  with  deep 
apprehension   the   development  of    Chinese 
Intercontinental  missiles. 

It  was  to  avert  a  nuclear  calamity  that 
the  late  President  Kennedy  and  ex-Premler 
Khrushchev  established  the  emergency  com- 
munications link  between  Washington  and 
Moscow. 

President  Kernedy  first  listened  to  my  ar- 
gtmient  for  a  hot  line  In  1960  as  he  strode 
down  a  Senate  corridor.  Before  he  reached 
the  end  of  the  hallway,  he  agreed  that  the 
Washington -Moscow  line  should  be  nego- 
tiated. Premier  Khrushchev  also  told  me  he 
thought  the  hot  line  was  an  excellent  Idea. 
But  to  achieve  It  took  three  years  and  a 
Cuban  missile  crisis. 

Intimates  assert  that  President  Kennedy 
considered  the  rise  of  Red  China  as  the  great- 
est menace  on  the  world  horizon.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  would  be  seeking  another 
emergency  communications  system  Unking 
Washington  and  Peking,  if  he  were  alive  to- 
day. 


cxrv- 
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ThiM  U  not  an  argument  for  dlplonnAtlo 
recognition  of  Communlat  China.  The  two 
natlona  need  n<A  eatabUsh  diplomatic  rela- 
tions to  speak  to  one  another  Indeed.  Amer- 
ican and  Chinese  dlplomate  are  already  in 
regular  conununlcatlon  In  Warsaw.  They  hold 
meetings,  exchange  diplomatic  notes  and 
telephone  messages  But  this  route  Is  often 
alow  and  uncertain.  Washington.  It  Is  true, 
can  flash  an  urgent  measage  to  Warsaw  In 
a  matter  of  minutes,  using  computer-like 
teletype  machines  which  automatically  code 
and  decode  the  contents.  Our  embassy  can 
Immediately  relay  the  message  to  the  Chi- 
nese embassy.  But  It  la  Inside  the  Chinese 
embassy  that  a  dangerous  delay  can  occur. 
Our  Intelligence  describes  the  Chinese  com- 
munications between  Warsaw  and  Peking  as 
"primitive." 

Critics  question  whether  the  Chinese  would 
pay  heed  to  a  measage  from  Washington. 
Here  Is  the  background: 

The  U.S.  and  Red  China  have  held  134 
formal  meetings  since  1965.  They  began  in 
Geneva  and  were  moved  to  Warsaw  in  1958. 
There,  In  a  Polish  palace  left  over  from  an 
earlier  era.  they  face  each  other  across  white, 
carved  tables  covered  with  green  linen  cloths 
and  separated  by  an  open  space — symbolic  of 
the  vast  Ideological  gulf  between  the  two 
nations'.  J 

Yet  tlie' diplomats  have  managed,  upon  oc- 
casion, to  bridge  this  great  gulf.  True,  the 
Chinese  negotiators  are  as  rigid  as  steel 
beams.  But  the  talks  have  brought  the  two 
antagonists  together  during  more  than  one 
dangerous  crisis.  They  have  cleared  up  mis- 
understandings, prevented  miscalculations 
and  provided  a  clear  channel  of  communica- 
tion. 

President  Kennedy,  for  Instance,  asked  the 
U.S.  negotiators  to  deliver  a  warning  at  the 
Warsaw  meeting  In  March.  1961.  that  the  U  S. 
would  Intervene  in  the  Laos-Communist  con- 
flict with  military  force  unless  the  Chinese 
permitted  a  cease-fire.  The  Chinese  negotia- 
tors brought  back  word  that  China  would  not 
force  a  showdown  In  Laos  but  would  accept 
an  International  guarantee  of  Laotian  neu- 
trality. This  ended  the  Laotian  crisis  that 
had  the  world  on  tenterhooks. 

When  President  Johnson  began  bombing 
North  Vietnam,  he  sent  assurance  through 
Warsaw  that  the  U.S.  had  no  designs  on  the 
territory  of  either  North  Vietnam  or  Red 
China.  At  the  Feb.  35.  1965.  meeting,  US. 
Ambassador  John  Cabot  emphasized  that  the 
U.S.  did  not  Intend  to  destroy  North  Vietnam 
nor  invade  China. 

The  Chinese  were  almost  drawn  into  serious 
negotiations  over  nuclear  disarmament  dur- 
ing 1963-64.  It  began  with  a  Chinese  charge 
that  the  U.S.  was  "sabotaging"  disarmament. 
In  rebuttal,  Cabot  handed  the  Chinese  a 
booklet  spelling  out  Washington's  views  on 
disarmament.  He  urged  the  Chinese  to  read 
the  booklet  and  give  their  reaction. 

The  sparring  continued  imtll  the  Chinese 
exploded  their  first  atomic  device  on  Oct.  16, 
1964  The  next  day,  the  Chinese  delivered  a 
letter  through  the  Warsaw  channels  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  stating:  "China  will  never  at 
any  time  and  under  any  circumstances  be  the 
first  to  use  nuclear  weapons." 

At  the  next  meeting,  on  Nov.  36.  Chinese 
Ambassador  Wang  Kuo-chuan  produced  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  Chinese-American  agree- 
ment that  neither  coxintry  would  be  the  first 
to  use  nuclear  weapons.  He  called  this  "prac- 
tical, fair  and  reasonable,  easily  feasible." 

Cabot's  first  response  was  that  the  U.S. 
could  not  accept  mere  words  which  couldn't 
be  verified  by  Inspection  nor  enforced 
through  International  safeguards.  Cabot  was 
succeeded  by  Ambassador  John  Oronouskl. 
who  asked  at  a  meeting  on  May  25,  1966, 
whether  the  Chinese  would  couple  their 
nuclear-weapons  pledge  with  an  agreement 
to  sign  the  test-ban  treaty.  Peking  later 
fired  back  words  such  as  "swindle."  "fraud," 
"prepoateroua  ■  and  "hoodwink" — words,  un- 


fortunately, that  have  become  familiar  in- 
side Myslewlckl  Palace  where  the  Chinese 
and  Americans  meet. 

The  Americans  have  made  a  number  of  at- 
tempts to  put  the  talks  on  a  more  friendly, 
informal  basis.  "Let's  forget  about  Talwans 
and  VIetnams."  Oronouskl  once  urged,  "and 
sit  down  and  have  a  few  drinks  and  tell  each 
other  about  our  private  lives."  But  the 
RSVP  has  always  been  negative. 

As  frxistrating  as  their  meetings  have  been, 
there  u  communication.  Even  during  the 
long  Intervals  between  sessions  the  channel 
remains  open.  The  Chinese,  for  example,  may 
deliver  a  protest  note  that  a  U.S.  plane  has 
intruded  into  their  air  space.  Or  the  U.S. 
might  notify  the  Chinese  that  a  new  satellite 
is  scheduled  to  pass  over  their  territory.  As  a 
diplomatic  courtesy,  copies  of  the  1966  Sen- 
ate hearings  on  China  were  delivered  to  the 
Chinese  embassy  In  Warsaw. 

In  the  dangerous  years  ahead,  however,  the 
Warsaw  link  between  China  and  the  United 
States  will  no  longer  be  sufflclent.  The  high- 
est U.S.  ofllcials  have  told  pakadx  that  instant 
communications  between  Washington  and 
Peking  will  soon  be  essential  to  world  peace. 

It  has  been  four  years  since  the  Chinese 
developed  their  first  nuclear  bomb.  They  are 
expected  to  master  the  Intercontinental  mis- 
sile in  another  five  years.  This  will  give  the 
next  President  until  the  end  of  his  four- 
year  term  to  arrange  a  hot  line  to  Peking. 
In  the  missile  age.  Indirect  communication  is 
too  undependable:  no  communication  at  all 
would  be  folly.  And  the  more  tense  relations 
become  between  East  and  West  the  greater 
the  need  for  communication. 

The  next  meeting  in  Warsaw  will  be  held 
after  our  November  election.  I  urge  that  the 
U.S.  wait  no  longer  to  begin  the  negotiations 
for  a  Washington-Peking  hot  line. 
Slncersly, 

JiSS  OORKIN, 

Editor  of  Parade. 


THIRTIETH    ANNIVERSARY    OP    IN- 
FAMOUS MUNICH  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  today, 
September  30,  Is  the  anniversary  of  the 
infamous  Munich  conference.  Thirty 
years  ago  today  agreements  were 
reached  that  led  to  the  dismemberment 
and  later  alien  occupation  of  a  small, 
beautiful  country  which  boasted  a  flour- 
ishing economy  and  a  thriving  democ- 
racy. 

That  1938  conference  in  Munich  was 
the  single  most  dramatic  episode  in  in- 
ternational affairs  between  the  two  world 
wars.  It  was  the  culmination  of  months 
of  unbearable  tension  and  marked  the 
hl«h  point  for  the  policy  of  "appease- 
ment." The  decisions  at  Munich  begun 
a  political  and  moral  landslide  which  re- 
sulted inevitably  in  World  War  n. 

Tragically,  Czechoslovakia  seems  des- 
tined to  remind  the  world  repeatedly 
that  the  dilemma  of  Mimlch — the 
dilemma  of  how  democracies  desiring 
peace  should  deal  with  dictatorships 
bent  upon  aggression — is  still  with  us. 

It  was  with  a  coup  d'etat  In  Prague  In 
1948  that  Stalin  completed  his  conquest 
of  Eastern  Europe.  Thereafter,  the  terms 
"cold  war,"  "Iron  Curtain,"  and  "Soviet 
satellite"  took  on  special  meaning  in  the 
political  lexicon  just  as  "Munich"  and 
"appeasement"  had  10  years  before.  And 
now,  in  1968,  we  have  again  witnessed 
the  brutal  subjugation  of  the  brave  peo- 
ple of  Czechoslovakia  simply  because 
they  sought  a  measure  of  individual  and 
national  freedom. 

Once    again   Czechoslovakia   has   re- 


minded UB  of  the  Munich  dilemma,  a 
dilemma  made  all  the  more  critical  by 
the  growing  destructive  capacity  of  nu- 
clear weapons  But  I  believe  that  events 
in  Czechoslovakia,  deplorable  as  they 
continue  to  be,  may  have  taught  us  some 
important  lessons  which  can  help  solve 
the  "Munich  dilemma." 

First,  we  have  once  again  been  re- 
minded of  the  fundamentally  repressive 
nature  of  true  dictatorships.  The  Soviet 
rulers  of  Eastern  Europe  dramatically 
demonstrated  that  they  fear  progress 
and  reform,  that  they  fear  freedom,  that 
they  fear  to  see  the  uncensored  truth 
printed  in  the  press,  and  that  they  fear 
even  modest  expressions  of  Independence 
and  patriotism  by  a  subject  people.  Faced 
with  a  choice  between  maintaining  a  fa- 
cade or  friendship  with  the  West  and  of 
reasserting  their  control  over  a  vassal 
state,  the  Russians'  instinct  to  safeguard 
their  empire  won  out.  Despite  all  the  talk 
about  peaceful  coexistence,  and  about 
the  cold  war  being  over,  the  Soviets  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  as  dangerously 
belligerent  as  ever. 

Second,  the  tragic  events  in  Czecho- 
slovakia clearly  reveal  the  bankruptcy 
of  Americas  current  foreign  policle.s 
This  administration  has  apparently  al- 
lowed our  strategic  superiority  to  slip 
and  our  alliances  to  deteriorate  in  the 
vain  hope  that  the  Soviets  would  no 
longer  consider  the  United  States  such 
a  formidable  opponent.  According  to  the 
theory  of  "parity"  or  equality  in  arma- 
ments which  has  achieved  considerable 
currency  among  civilians  In  the  Penta- 
gon, the  Russians,  having  caught  up 
with  us,  would  no  longer  need  fear  or  feel 
Inferior  to  America.  Therefore,  so  the 
theory  goes,  the  Russians  would  be  more 
inclined  to  negotiate  with  us  in  good 
faith.  The  administration's  policy  plan- 
ners decided  that  the  Soviets  had  "mel- 
lowed." that  they  had  given  up  then- 
dreams  of  destroying  capitalism  and  of 
dominating  the  world,  and  that  they  had 
come  to  accept  reform  in  the  Communist 
bloc. 

Based  upon  such  tenuous  theories  and 
upon  such  wishful  thinking  about  Rus- 
sia's intentions,  the  successful  Republi- 
can foreign  policies  of  former  times 
have  t)een  routinely  and  regularly  set 
aside.  Let  no  one  forget  that  these  now- 
abandoned  policies  produced  an  end  to 
the  fighting  In  Korea,  secured  the  nego- 
tiated withdrawal  of  Russian  troops  from 
Austria — the  only  country  ever  occupied 
and  later  set  free  by  the  U.S.S.R. — and 
kept  the  peace  all  during  the  Eisen- 
hower years. 

Tragically,  Czechoslovakia  has  proven 
that  the  Republican  approach  to  foreign 
policy  and  to  dealing  with  the  Russians 
has  been  correct.  We,  too,  are  willing  and 
ready  to  work  for  peace  and  for  the  re- 
duction of  International  tensions.  But 
we  know  that  dictatorships  respect  only 
one  thing  in  an  opponent — strength. 

Appeasement  of  dictators  will  never 
work. 

Therefore,  the  Republican  Party  is 
committed  to  the  restoration  of  Amer- 
ica's strength — In  armaments  and  in 
allies.  Incidentally,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  his 
statement  on  September  5  exempting  the 
long-delayed    ABM — antiballistic    mis- 
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slle — system  from  funding  cuts,  has 
adopted  our  point  of  view  on  the  need 
to  negotiate  from  strength. 

There  is  one  final  point  to  be  made 
about  the  Soviet  intervention  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  that  is  that  this  adminis- 
tration does  not  seem  to  have  learned 
anything  from  it.  Almost  immediately 
White  House  sources  indicate  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  hoped  the  fact  Russian 
troops  had  occupied  Prague  would  not 
upset  his  plans  for  a  summit  meeting 
with  Premier  Kosygin  to  discuss  general 
disarmament.  Why  the  Soviets  should 
suddenly  be  expected  to  keep  any  pros- 
pective agreements  made  with  their  self- 
appointed  capitalist  enemies  in  America 
when  they  continued  to  break  solemn 
promises  given  to  their  Socialist  friends 
in  Czechoslovakia  is  an  important  ques- 
tion for  which  the  administration  does 
not  seem  to  have  a  suitable  answer.  Let 
no  one  forget  that  9  days  after  assuring 
Party   Secretary   Duboek   at   Bratislava 
that  Czechoslovakia  was  free  to  follow 
its  own  road  toward  socialism  without 
outside  interference,  Soviet  troops  occu- 
pied Prague.  Five  days  after  guarantee- 
ing President  Svoboda  in  Moscow  that 
the  Soviets  would  not  meddle  in  their 
internal    affairs,    intense    pressure    was 
placed   on   Czechoslovakia's   leaders   to 
oust  most  leading  progressives  and  the 
Soviet    Communist    Party    newspaper, 
Pravda,   called  for  the  "liquidation  of 
40.000  counterrevolutionaries." 

Moreover,  Vice  President  Humphrey's 
foreign  policy  advisers  have  noted  that 
the  Communist  camp   is  no  longer  a 
.single,   imifled  bloc,   rather  it  is  frag- 
mented. To  use  their  terms,  commvmlsm 
Is  no  longer  monolithic,  it  is  polycentric. 
These  advisers  see  the  Russian  interven- 
tion in   Czechoslovakia   as  the   "death 
rattle"  of  the  Soviet  empire,  and  they 
urge  that  the  United  States  go  on  with 
current   administration   policies   of   at- 
tempting to  achieve  detente  with  the 
Russians.  While  we  Republicans  would 
also  like  to  see  a  relaxation  of  Interna- 
tional tensions,  two  things  seem  to  be 
wrong  with  the  Humphrey  team's  analy- 
.sis.  First,  even  though  there  are  cross- 
currents in  the  Communist  world,  the 
Soviet  action  in  Czechoslovakia  shows 
that   the   U.S.S.R.    is   an   imperialistic 
.superpower,   ready   and   willing   to   use 
force  to  achieve  its  goals  Irrespective  of 
whether  or  not  other  nations  approve.  It 
is  obvious  that  a  largely  self-sufficient 
superpower  with  such  motivations  con- 
stitutes a  grave  threat  to  the  United 
States  and  to  world  peace  of  and  by  it- 
.self.  Second,  an  unstable  world  situation, 
replete  with  conflict,  normally  accom- 
panies not  only  the  creation  of  empire, 
but  also  the  dissolution  of  empire.  So  If 
Czechoslovakia  does  indeed  signal  the 
death  rattle"  of  Soviet  empire,  which  is 
highly  speculative,  a  very  dangerous  pe- 
riod lies   ahead.   When   a   dictatorship 
gets   into   serious   trouble   at  home,   it 
usuall>-  begins  looking  for  external  prob- 
lems— contrived  if  necessary — to  divert 
Its  peoples'  attention  from  growing  In- 
ternal difficulties. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  what 
the  United  States  can  do  about  the  Soviet 
Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  No  matter 


how  strong  one's  personal  feelings  are. 
no  matter  how  outraged  one  is  by  the 
brutal  treatment  of  the  Czechoslovaklan 
people  and  by  the  Russians'  total  disre- 
gard for  world  opinion,  I  doubt  that  any- 
one would  seriously  recommend  that  the 
United  States  should  attempt  to  reverse 
the  current  situation  by  military  action. 
However,  short  of  military  action  there 
Is  much  which  could,  and  should,  have 
been  done  by  the  administration.  In  the 
tense  weeks  before  the  invasion,  when 
it  was  apparent  that  the  Soviets  were 
contemplating  the  use  of  force,  the 
United  States  should  have  issued  a  stern 
statement  condemning  such  action  in 
advance  and  warning  officially  that  the 
military  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia 
would  have  serious  repercussions  on 
East- West  relations. 

Great  Britain  went  on  record  in  ad- 
vance, why  did  not  the  United  States? 

Apparently  even  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration has  belatedly  come  to  recog- 
nize that  its  failure  to  act  diplomatically 
was  a  mistake,  for  the  President  later 
issued  a  similar  warning  in  hopes  of  dis- 
suading the  Russians  from  invading 
Rumania. 

Many  may  say  that  diplomatic  repre- 
sentations would  not  have  prevented  the 
Soviets  from  attacking  Czechoslovakia. 
This  may  be  true,  but  I  for  one  am  not 
inclined  to  dismiss  so  lightly  the  moral 
Impact  of  world  opinion.  Therefore,  after 
the  invasion,  I  think  the  United  States 
should  have  pressed  much  more  vigor- 
ously for  a  United  Nations  resolution 
condemning  the  U.S,S.R.  Before  the 
situation  hardened  Into  its  present  im- 
satisfactory  state,  why  was  not  U.N.  Sec- 
retary General  U  Thant  directed  to  send 
United  Nations  observers  to  Prague?  It 
seems  that  the  U.N.  is  always  quick  to 
investigate  outbreaks  of  violence  In  the 
free  world — why  should  not  they  operate 
on  the  Commimlsts'  side  of  the  line  once 
In  a  while? 

If,  as  is  likely,  the  Russians  refused  to 
allow  neutral  observers  to  enter  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  completely  unpopular  and 
undemocratic  nature  of  the  Soviet  action 
would  at  least  have  been  underscored  be- 
fore the  world.  In  1956.  America  and  her 
friends  were  able  to  obtain  a  U.N.  resolu- 
tion condemning  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Hungarv,  and  the  Russians  were  forced 
to  prohibit  U.N.  observers  from  entering 
that  occupied  country.  This  action  al- 
lowed the  West  to  remind  the  world  offi- 
cially at  each  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  an  imperial- 
istic power  and  that  Khrushchev's  cyn- 
ical comment  that  "the  world  will  soon 
forget  Hungarj'"  would  not  be  allowed;  to 
stand  unchallenged.  In  fact,  it  was  not 
until  this  administration  began  its  cur- 
rent attempts  to  befriend  the  Russians 
that  the  United  States  stopped  raising 
the  question  of  the  Soviet  rape  of  Hun- 
gary in  the  United  Nations. 

Third,  we  should  immediately  make 
clear  to  those  who  wish  to  flee  from 
Czechoslovakia  that  they  will  be  welcome 
in  the  United  States.  After  the  Soviets 
crushed  the  revolt  in  Hungiftry  In  1956. 
President  Eisenhower  sought  and  re- 
ceived special  legislation  from  Congress 
to  permit  large  nvunbers  of  refugees  to 
immigrate  to  the  United  States.  Within 


a  year  nearly  32,000  Hungarians  settled 
permanently  in  our  countrj'.  We  have 
also  made  it  clear  that  we  will  provide 
refuge  for  all  Cuban  citizens  who  wish 
to  escape  the  Communist  tyranny  in 
their  homeland.  Should  we  do  any  less 
for  the  brave  people  of  Czechoslovakia? 

Fourth,  we  should  suspend  for  the  time 
being  further  efforts  to  conclude  further 
specific  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union — both  to  show  our  condemnation 
of  Soviet  actions  in  Czechoslovakia  and 
to  allow  for  a  "cooling  off"  period  while 
we  assess  Soviet  intentions  in  central 
Europe.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  So- 
viets have  moved  seven  divisions  into 
East  Germany  and  have  delivered  a 
threatening  note  to  West  Germany  warn- 
ing Bonn  to  change  its  policies  or  'face 
the  consequences."  They  have  also  ac- 
cused the  Austrian  Government  of  al- 
lowing Czech  "counterrevolutionaries" 
to  operate  from  bases  in  Austria.  More- 
over, Pravda  has  told  the  United  States 
in  very  insulting  tones  that  Czechoslo- 
vakia is  none  of  America's  business  and 
has  suggested  that  we  are  "confused"  if 
we  think  the  occupation  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia has  changed  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe. 

The  Nuclear  Nonprolif  eration  Treaty — 
NPT — now  pending  before  the  Senate  is 
one  specific  step  toward  detente  which 
I  believe  should  be  delayed  for  the  time 
being.  Although  the  spread  of  offensive 
nuclear  weapons  should  be  prevented,  the 
treaty  presupposes  a  degree  of  confidence 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  which  is  difficult  to  feel  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  attack  on  Czecho- 
slovakia. Moreover,  the  NPT  probably 
should  be  reviewed  by  a  new  adminis- 
tration because  it  makes  no  distinction 
between  the  spread  of  offensive  and 
purely  defensive  nuclear  weapons.  In 
view  of  the  latest  evidence  of  Russia's 
aggressive  nature,  we  might  well  want  to 
reconsider  the  question  of  supplying 
purely  defensive  ABM's  to  our  European 
allies. 

Finsdly.  the  Russian  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia  provides  the  United 
States  with  an  unparalleled  opportunity 
to  breathe  new  life  Into  NATO.  During 
the  lAst  nearly  8  years,  NATO  members 
have  been  ignored  and  insulted  by  Dem- 
ocratic administrations  which  were  in- 
tent on  "building  bridges"  to  the  East- 
bridges  which  passed  over  the  heads  of 
our  allies  in  the  West. 

As  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  once  re- 
marked. "Alliances  are  held  together  by 
fear,  not  by  love."  The  speed  with  which 
the  Russians  occupied  Czechoslovakia 
has  caused  concern  and  fear  to  spread 
through  Western  Europe.  The  Chancel- 
lor of  West  Germany  has  repeatedly 
asked  for  a  high-level  NATO  meeting  to 
review  Western  Europe's  defenses.  How- 
ever. President  Johnson  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  seem  more  Inclined  to 
have  a  high-level  meeting  to  discuss  dis- 
armament with  the  Russians  than  to 
meet  with  our  worried  allies  to  discuss 
problems  of  our  common  defense. 

Yet,  only  with  the  loyal  cooperation  of 
allies  will  the  burdens  of  maintaining 
the  peace  weigh  less  heavily  upon  the 
United  States. 

In  my  view,  it  is  high  time  for  a  change 
of  policies— and  a  change  of  administra- 
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tlons — In  Washington.  It  Is  high  time 
that  we  stopped  treating  our  enemies 
like  neutrals,  neutrals  like  friends,  and 
friends  like  enemies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment entitled  "Lessons  From  Czecho- 
slovakia," written  by  Ira  C.  Baker,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Lessons  From   Cbcchoslovakia 
(By  Ira  C.  Eaker) 

The  fog  of  war  has  lifted  over  Czechoslova- 
kia sufflclently.  and  the  dust  of  Invasion  has 
settled  enough,  so  that  the  most  astigmatic 
can  see  the  battered,  bloody  corpse  of  Free- 
dom lying  In  the  streets  of  Prague. 

There  are  now  some  questions  which  can 
be  asked,  some  pertinent  observations  which 
can  be  made  and  perhaps  some  lessons  for  our 
citizens  and  our  leaders. 

How  could  the  men  In  the  Kremlin  have 
dared  to  commit  this  brutal  crime  against 
International  law  and  human  Justice? 

They  were  realists  They  knew  that  world 
opinion  seldom  succors  the  weak  and  never 
daters  Um  strong.  They  learned  that  at  the 
tUae  of  tbe  rape  of  Hungary. 

The  USSR  had  succeeded  In  the  destruc- 
tion of  NATO,  with  the  help  of  that  gang 
boss  of  the  NATO  wrecking  crew.  President 
Charles  DeOaulle.  and  no  longer  feared  any 
reprisal    from    that    quarter. 

Kremlin  leaders  had  watched  the  U  S.  op- 
erations In  Vietnam  where  we  failed  to  take 
decisive  steps  for  fear  of  what  Russia  or 
Red  China  might  do  They  saw  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
outwit  us  at  Paris.  They  exulted  as  our  Sen- 
ate doves  castigated  our  President  for  re- 
sponding to  the  call  for  help  from  the 
South  Vietnamese.  Our  spineless  response  to 
the  Pueblo  piracy  removed  any  worry  about 
U.S.  aid  to  Czechoslovakia. 

The  Reds  divined,  again  correctly,  that 
the  United  Nations  had  neither  the  will  nor 
the  power  to  punish  or  halt  their  aggres- 
sion. 

Why  did  they  consider  It  necessary  to 
punish  the  Czech  Communists  for  their 
deviation?  The  reach  for  freedom  In  Czecho- 
slovakia, if  allowed  to  persist,  might  Incite 
the  Poles  and  East  Germans  to  attempt  simi- 
lar experiments.  It  could  even  spread  to 
Russia  and  lead  to  further  unrest  there. 
The  Reds,  being  practical  always,  know  that 
It  Is  much  easier  to  extinguish  a  fire  In  ita 
early  stages. 

The  timing  of  the  cruel  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia may  be  fortuitous  in  some  ways,  the 
fact  of  It  can  be  turned  to  advantage  In  some 
areas. 

The  fear  that  the  Reds  would  Influence 
our  November  elections  to  our  disadvantage 
has  now  been  removed.  They  can  no  longer 
elect  a  dove  by  false  hopes  of  detente  or 
peace. 

Those  of  our  leaders  who  have  s&ld  that 
Communism  Is  no  longer  a  monolith  and 
therefore  no  longer  a  danger  have  now  been 
fully  exposed.  They  stand  naked  In  their  de- 
lusions,  convicted  as  dangerous  visionaries. 

It  must  now  be  clear  that  we  must  aban- 
don immediately  the  policy  of  unilateral  dis- 
armament followed  for  the  past  eight  years. 
No  critical  new  weapon  system  has  been  de- 
veloped in  all  that  time  despite  earnest  and 
unanimous  requests  from  all  our  military 
leaders.  Some  weapons  have  been  upgraded, 
like  Mlnuteman  and  Poseidon,  but  no  new 
major  ones  have  been  initiated — no  new 
bomber,  no  new  interceptor,  nor  any  new 
antisubmarine  devices. 

Instead,  our  former  strategic  superiority  of 
five  to  one  is  now  reduced  to  parity,  and 
parity  becomes  automatic  Inferiority  since 
our  announced  policy  permits  the  enemy  to 
strike  the  first  blow. 


Perhaps  we  shall  now  hear  leas  senselesa 
cooing  from  the  Senate  doves,  who  thus  far 
have  expressed  more  apology  for  the  Rus- 
sians than  sympathy  for  Czechs  Hopefully 
we  can  be  done  with  the  nonsense  of  build- 
ing bridges  to  the  East  and  about  detente 
with  the  Reds.  Should  the  police  build 
bridges  to  the  Mafia  or  seek  detente  with 
criminals? 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  be 
truculent  or  provocative  toward  the  USSR  or 
meddle  or  fish  In  Red  waters.  It  does  mean 
that  we  should  shed  our  fears,  equal  their 
realism,  understand  the  kind  of  people  we 
are  dealing  with  and  restore  our  military 
superiority  to  such  levels  that  Kremlin  lead- 
ers will  respect  It  as  they  did  when  they 
pulled  their  missiles  out  of  Cuba. 

Now.  after  Csechoslovakla.  prudent  citi- 
zens may  demand  that  prospective  leaders 
take  the  saliva  test  of  realism. 


VIETNAM  IS  CAUSING  POLITICAL 
DISSENSIONS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Michael 
Harrington  is  the  well-known  author  of 
that  very  important  book  which  some 
time  ago  helped  reveal  the  terrible  plight 
of  the  poor,  the  book  entitled  "The  Other 
America."  As  a  sociologist,  he  is  con- 
cerned with  the  opinions  of  people  as 
they  are  reflected  in  the  current  Presi- 
dential campaign. 

This  is  the  theme  of  his  discussion  in 
yesterdays  Chicago  Sun-Times.  In  look- 
ing at  the  remarkably  large  degree  of 
support  for  Mr.  Wallace  among  union- 
ists and  other  workers,  he  finds  that 
their  shift  away  from  an  advanced  do- 
mestic program  toward  a  new  position 
"which  could  push  the  entire  society  to 
the  right"  Is  one  which  is  "a  social  cost 
of  Vietnam."  The  reason  is  that  our  in- 
vestment of  $30  billion  a  year  in  our  war 
there  has  made  impossible  the  program 
which  would  do  the  most  to  cure  the  ills 
of  the  ghetto — the  building  of  sufQclent 
decent  housing.  As  long  as  our  conflict  In 
Vietnam  continues,  "building  new  cities 
and  rebuilding  the  old  is  so  much  pie  in 
the  sky." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Harrington's  article,  "The 
Social  Cost  of  the  Vietnam  War."  may 
appear  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Social  Cost  of  Vietnam  War 

Washington. — Never  have  reactionaries 
been  so  enthusiastic  about  the  working  class. 
They  believe  that  by  appealing  to  the  Ameri- 
can unionist's  worst  instincts  he  can  be  won 
from  the  Democratic  Party. 

So  George  C.  Wallace  packages  racism  as  a 
class  antagonism  between  common  men  and 
bureaucrats  and  Intellectuals.  And  Richard 
M.  Nixon,  the  lace-curtaln  backlasher.  praises 
"law  and  order."  the  current  euphemism  for 
keeping  the  black  and  white  poor  in  their 
miserable  place,  but  he  Is  probably  more  In- 
terested In  taking  Dlxlecrats  from  Wallace 
than  labor  from  Hubert  H    Humphrey. 

But  is  the  worker  a  George  Wallaceite  or  a 
New  Dealer?  To  a  significant  minority  of  the 
rank  and  file  the  answer  Is  tricky:  They  are 
both 

Factories  are  not  offices  even  when  they 
pay  middle-class  wages.  They  are  loud,  dirty, 
alienating  place*  which  have  driven  workers 
to  a  certain  solidarity,  camaraderie  (I  hope 
the  word  does  not  frighten  Spiro  T.  Agnew. 
since  I  speak  more  of  bowling  leagues  than 
Leninism)  and  egalitartanlsm.  But  solidarity 


and  camaraderie  can  be  clannish  and  suspi- 
cious of  outsiders;  egalltarianlsm  can  be  antl> 
intellectual.  As  long  ago  as  Joe  McCarthy, 
one  study  found  the  labor  ranks  to  the  right 
of  college-educated  Republicans  on  civil 
liberties  issues,  but  well  to  their  left  on  eco- 
nomic matters. 

So  the  AFL-CIO  has  the  most  advanced 
domestic  program  of  any  mass  organiza- 
tion In  the  country.  Many  workers  who  don't 
share  the  liberal  values  in  the  union  platform 
followed  the  leadership  for  bread  and  but- 
ter reasons.  For  instance,  they  voted  their 
frontlash  concern  for  Jobs  In  1964.  fearing 
Goldwater  was  Herbert  Hoover  In  disguise, 
and  repressed  their  backlash  sentiments. 
The  secret  of  Wallace's  appeal  is  not  that 
these  unionists  have  had  a  drastic  change  of 
heart,  but  that  they  are  reversing  the  order 
of  long-held,  contradictory  preferences. 

This  shift,  which  could  push  the  entire 
society  to  the  right.  Is  a  social  cost  of  Viet- 
nam. The  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.'s 
Chicago  fair-housing  campaign  Is  a  case  la 
point.  Dr  King  rightly  asserted  that  it  was 
an  outrage  that  Negroes  were  locked  up  in 
filthy  slums.  White  working  class  homeowners 
Interpreted  this  as  an  attack  on  properly 
which  they  had  struggled  to  acquire. 

The  only  progressive  resolution  of  the  an- 
tagonism— to  build  enough  decent  housing 
for  both — was  politically  impossible  since  we 
were  investing  $30  billion  in  Vietnam  in- 
stead. So  the  blacks  were  sent  away  with 
empty  promises,  embittered  and  perhaps  dis- 
illusioned with  nonviolence,  and  the  whites 
began  to  look  for  Wallace. 

There  is.  however,  a  way  to  combat  Wal- 
lace effectively,  and  the  vice  president  knows 
it  as  well  as  anyone  else.  But  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  he  will  carry  It  through.  The  Ala- 
baman la.  after  all,  a  dangerotu  fraud  whose 
main  base  is  the  open-shop,  low-wage  South, 
and  any  growth  In  his  influence  can  only  de- 
press the  living  standards  of  the  common 
man  even  as  it  exacerbates  the  tensions 
which  make  him  fearful.  And  it  is  simple 
enough  to  prove  on  paper  that  racial  justice 
is  in  the  economic  interest  of  even  the  back- 
lash white,  for  it  would  guarantee  him.  .is 
well  as  the  Negro,  a  Job  and  the  possibility 
of  a  better  house. 

The  catch  is  Vietnam.  As  long  as  that  con- 
flict continues,  building  new  cities  and  re- 
building the  old  is  so  much  pie  In  the  sky.  I 
have  long  believed  that  the  vice  president's 
enthusiastic  huckstering  for  the  war  is  un- 
conscionable. 

I  would  cite  a  relevant  authority:  Lyndon 
Johnson.  On  March  31.  the  President  can- 
didly, and  perhaps  courageously,  admitted 
that  his  leadership  had  so  divided  the  nation 
that  he  could  no  longer  govern  it.  Mr.  John- 
son then  perversely  demanded  that  the  vice 
president  campaign  for  the  catastrophe  he 
had  Just  defined,  but  Humphrey  should  heed 
the  original  words  of  his  chief.  Vietnam  Is 
the  outside  agitator  making  it  Impossible  to 
end  civil  dissension  In  America. 
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BIAFRA  RESOLUTION— IN  THE 
AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 
TRADITION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  re- 
cently of  a  need  for  rethinking  and  re- 
shaping our  foreign  policy  to  bring  it 
more  into  step  with  global  political  real- 
ities. While  I  may  not  agree  completely 
with  the  extreme  position  that  rejects 
present  policy  out  of  hand,  the  princi- 
ple of  continuous  updating  the  rationale 
of  our  foreign  policy  and  its  application 
Is  certainly  a  soimd  one. 

However,  there  is  one  firm  tenet  of 
our  foreign  policy  that  has  been  and 
must  remain  In  the  mainstream  of  our 


foreign  relations  and  that  Is  recognition 
and  protection  of  the  human  rights  of 

*  Again  and  again,  the  United  States 
has  made  clear  to  other  nations  that  we 
cannot  tolerate  those  laws  or  policies  of 
a  nation  that  deny  the  basic  human 
rights  of  their  citizens  or  deprive  them 
of  the  protection  of  those  same  rights. 

The  occasions  on  which  we  as  a  na- 
tion took  the  part  of  the  oppressed  are 
numerous  and  we  can  look  upon  them 
with  justifiable  pride:  Czarist  Russia, 
1911-  Ottoman  Empire,  1840;  Morocco, 
1863-  Rumania.  1872;  Poland.  1918-19; 
Balkan  Wars.  1913;  Treaty  of  Versailles, 

1919 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  it  was  with  this 
traditional  background  of  deep  concern 
for  the  rights  of  the  oppressed  that  the 
United  Stetes  led  the  world  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  United  Nations.  We  recog- 
nized that  the  Internal  suppression  of 
the  rights  of  men  was  the  cause  of  ulti- 
mate International  aggression  and  de- 
struction of  worid  peace.  We  realized 
then  and  I  hope  we  realize  now,  that 
peace  and  human  rights  are  inextricably 
joined  together.  The  violation  of  rights 
destroys    the    possibility    for    a    lasting 

peace. 

Ambassador  Goldberg,  In  testifying 
before  the  special  Human  Rights  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
lions  Committee,  made  clear  this  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  concern  for  the  rights 
of  all  men.  "Concern  for  the  welfare  of 
all  peoples  Is  a  principal  feature  of  our 
foreign  policy." 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately  the  U.S. 
Senate  has  failed  to  make  clear  that  the 
Senate  also  subscribes  wholeheartedly  to 
this  foreign  policy  tenet  that  must  re- 
main unchanged.  We  have  faUed  to  ratify 
the  various  Human  Rights  Conventions, 
those  fundamental  expressions  of  solemn 
commitment  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  the  face  of  a 
most  horrible  mass  violation  of  the  most 
basic  right  of  mankind — that  of  life  it- 
self—the Senate  of  the  United  States  has 
even  faUed  to  take  official  notice.  There 
has  been  no  pronouncement  from  the 
Congress  during  the  entire  course  of  the 
Nigeria-Blafra  civil  war.  True  It  Is.  that 
individual  Senators  have  taken  the  floor 
to  voice  their  personal  outrage  and  frus- 
tration that  such  an  unbelievable  loss 
of  innocent  lives  Is  taking  place  a  few 
jet  hours  from  our  shores.  But  Congress 
has  not  spoken  as  a  body.  Six  thousand 
innocents  die  every  day  from  starvation 
in  Blafra  and  we  have  yet  to  aver  to 
their  deaths.  ^    _^„ 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  the  Senate  will 
act  soon  and  wish  unanimity  In  approv- 
ing Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  80.  In- 
troduced on  September  25  by  myself  and 
the  bipartisan  leadership  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  WARREN'S  WORLD 
LAW  DAY  ADDRESS 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Septem- 
ber 16  was  World  Law  Day,  a  day  of 
which  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  ob- 
served that  It  Is  "a  day  not  ordained  by 
any  authority  but  by  the  acquiescence  of 
many  thousands  of  lawyers  and  judges 


throughout  the  world  as  an  annual  dem 
onstratlon  of  our  belief  that  It  is  only 
through  law— just  law— based  upon  the 
fundamental  rights  of  man  that  uni- 
versal peace  can  be  achieved." 

Justice  Warren  spoke  those  words  In 
the  course  of  one  of  his  rare  appearances 
as  a  platform  speaker,  when  he  ad- 
dressed a  body  of  world  leaders  in  law 
and  justice  convened  in  the  Palace  of 
Justice  at  Geneva  in  an  International 
observance  of  Worid  Law  Day.  His  ad- 
dress, whose  words  are  hopeful  for  the 
future  of  International  cooperation  and 
for  Increased  observance  of  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  Is  a 
wise  and  dignified  statement  of  the  re- 
sponsibility which  nations  must  assume 
for  their  citizens  and  for  each  other.  The 
occasion  observed  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  declaration  as  well  as  World  Law 

Day. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  address  of  Chief  Justice 
WaiTen  may  appear  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ADDRESS    BY    EARL    WARBEN.    CHIEF    JUSTICE    OF 

THE    United    States.    International    Ob- 
servance    OF    World     Law     Day— Human 
RIGHTS.    September    16,    1968.    Palais    des 
Nations.  Geneva,  SwrrzERLAND 
It  is  a  wholesome  .sight  to  witness  a  gather- 
ing  such  as  this,  of  people  from  every  con- 
tinent of  the  world,  all  dedicated  in  hearts 
and  minds  to  the  cause  of  universal  peace. 
It   Is   reassuring   to   know   that   we   are   not 
here  to  solve  any  crisis,  nor  settle  any  dis- 
putes;   that  we  do  not  represent  a  partisan 
faith  of  religion,  a  restriction  based  on  race 
or   color   or   an    ideology   of   government   or 
economics.  One's  thoughts  are  not  confined 
to  any  national  boundary  lines,  but  are  as 
expansive  as  the  globe  on  whlcn  we  live.  Here 
we  do   not   represent  our   governments   nor 
their  special  Interests.  We  are  here  as  indi- 
viduals,   members    of    the    human    family— 
and  there  is  but  one  family.  We  are  not  here 
to   praise  some  members  of  that  family  or 
to    condemn    others.    We   aro   aware   of    the 
frailties  of  human   nature  and  realize  that 
among  some  who  speak  loudly  of  the  brother- 
hood  of   man,    there   have    been    great   de- 
partures  from    the   basic   principles   of   hu- 
manity,   and    that    among    those   who    have 
made    but   few    assertions   concerning   their 
fundamental  commitments  there  have  been 
some  who  have,  on  trying  occasions,  adhered 
scrupulously   to   the   dignity   of   the  human 
spirit  and  to  the  rights  of  man. 

And  so  tonight  we  meet  In  this  beautiful 
city  of  Geneva.  In  an  atmosphere  of  peace 
to  which  this  wonderful  country  has  dedi- 
cated itself  in  pursuance  of  universal  peace. 
We  gather  together  not  to  profess  our  accom- 
plishments but  to  declare  our  aspirations  for 
the  world,  based  upon  our  faith  in  humanity, 
the  kind  of  faith  that  is  based  on  things 
not  seen.  We  know  the  hour  is  late  and  that 
the  world  is  full  of  danger,  but  we  are  aot 
here  to  conjure  with  our  fears.  We  have 
gathered  to  take  counsel  with  our  better 
natures,  because  we  know  that  t>€re  will 
be  universal  observance  of  huptSn  rights 
only  when  they  are  accorded  a  place  in  the 
hearts,  minds  and  hands  of  iptn  everywhere 
because  they  are  right. 

We  meet  on  what  we  choose  to  call  World 
Law  Day,  a  day  not  ordained  by  any  author- 
ity but  by  the  acquiescence  of  many  thou- 
saiids  of  lawyers  and  judges  throughout  the 
world  as  an  annual  demonstration  of  our 
belief  that  It  is  only  through  law— just 
law— based  upon  the  fundamental  rights  of 
man  that  universal  peace  can  be  achieved. 


We  meet  In  the  year  1068,  designated  by 
the  United  Nations  as  Human  Rights  Year  in 
honor  of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  that 
great  document,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  re- 
corded history  to  be  adopted,  and  without  dls- 
dlssent,  by  the  nations  of  the  world  In  solemn 
assembly  When  we  stop  to  think  of  the  per- 
secutions, the  atrocities  and  the  barbarisms 
that  have  occurred  at  times  throughout  the 
ages  in  most  lands.  It  is.  Indeed,  a  testament 
to  the  inherent  goodness  of  man,  that  the 
United  Nations  could,  without  dissent,  and 
I  quote  from  its  preamble  "in  recognition  of 
the  inherent  dignity  and  of  the  equal  and  In- 
alienable rights  of  all  members  of  the  hu- 
man family  Is  the  foundation  of  freedom. 
Justice  and  peace   In   world"  and   then   de- 
fines those  rights  explicitly  in  a  Universal  De- 
claration of  Human  Rights  so  that   "even  he 
who  runs  may  read."  It  Is  of  equal  impor- 
tance to  mankind  that  the  various  function- 
aries of  the  United  Nations  would  earnestly 
seek,  as   they  have,  to  embody   these  basic 
principles  in  their  daily  work. 

It  would  afford  everyone  inspiration  to 
read  It  regularly  In  its  entirety  but  this  is 
not  the  time  to  do  so.  However,  we  may  ap- 
propriately take  the  time  to  read  Article  I 
which  is  revealing  as  to  the  remainder  of 
its  contents.  It  is  short  and  reads  as  follows: 
"All  human  beings  are  born  free  and  equal 
in  dignity  and  righu.  "Hiey  are  endowed 
with  reason  and  conscience  and  should  act 
toward  one  another  in  a  spirit  of  brother- 
hood." 

Prom  this,  the  remainder  of  the  great 
document  evolves.  From  this,  we  acquire  our 
faith  m  Uie  obJecUves  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  and  in  the  justification  for  the  United 
Nations  Itself.  Surely  there  have  been  de- 
partures from  It,  even  gross  failures;  but  the 
leavening  influence  of  the  United  Nations 
and  world  opinion  formed  from  testing  situa- 
tions by  the  standards  of  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  have  solved 
some  serious  situations,  ameliorated  others, 
and  are  constantly  working  on  still  others 
to  achieve  agreement  in  accordance  with 
it. 


But  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Unit-  ^/ 
ed  Nations  Is  not  endowed  with  the  au-  / 
thorlty  to  enforce  these  principles.  It  is  not 
an  international  code  of  laws  enforceaWe 
as  such.  It  is  a  Universal  Declaration  of^u- 
man  Rights,  and  the  only  sanction  th^tmit- 
ed  Nations  can  exact  Is  the  Infiuenoe  It  can 
bring  to  bear  on  world  opinion.  TUe  remain- 
der must  come  from  the  self-discipline  of  na- 
tions themselves  and  the  aspirations  of  their 
people  / 

As  we  learn  of  world  ev^ts  from  the  news 
media  of  the  day,  we  realize  what  a  long 
and  tedious  job  it  Is  to  achieve  our  goal. 
There  is  turmoil  stemming  from  Injustice  on 
every  continent.  Btrt  this  is  not  a  Job  for  the 
faint-hearted  or  for  those  who  are  easily 
discouraged.  It  Is  for  those  who  believe  fer- 
vently that  all  mankind  Is  one  family  and 
that  If  it  is  to  prosper  and  live  In  peace  each 
of  us  has  a  definite  and  inescapable  respon- 
sibility to  the  whole  family  of  man.  We  must 
take  note  and  encourage  every  movement 
to  that  end.  This  is  no  time  to  despair  be- 
oatise  much  has  been  done  and  much  is 
augured  for  the  future.  The  ethical  influence 
of  thU  universal  commitment  to  human 
rights  over  the  years  has  made  the  Declara- 
tion a  part  of  customary  International  law 
as  an  ever-present  inspiration  and  reminder 
of  the  rights,  aspirations  and  concerns  which 
men  everywhere  share. 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  has  stimulated  worldwide  interest  In 
the  recognition  and  protection  of  the  in- 
dividual rights  of  all  people.  This  dynamic 
rule  of  moral  law  has  been  a  catalyst  in  the 
mobilization  of  world  opinion  toward  the 
respect  for  basic  rights  and  the  Implementa- 
tlon  of  methods  of  protecting  those  rights. 
Wlthm  twenty  years  since  the  adoption  of 
the  Declaration,  over  twenty-nine  conven- 
tions and  protocols  have  been  recommended 
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for  •doptlon  by  atAtaa,  and  mkny  of  tbem 
have  gone  Into  effect.  Tboae  documenta  rep- 
resent tbe  universal  standarda  to  whlcb  na- 
tion! must  adhere. 

The  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social  and 
Cultural  Rights,  the  Covenant  on  ClvU  and 
Political  Rights  and  the  various  slngle-pur- 
poee  conventions  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  establish  the  standard  of  the  Decla- 
ration as  a  force  of  positive  international 
law.  An  Important  step  toward  this  end  has 
been  the  conclusion  of  a  number  of  binding 
International  conventions  tn  spedflc  areas 
of  human  rights,  dividing  the  fundamental 
freedoms  Into  a  flexible  series  of  well-defined 
Issue*  where  the  conaens\is  of  nations  was 
more  promptly  obtained.  Another  step  to- 
ward the  International  protection  of  human 
rights  by  positive  International  law  Is  the 
European  Convention  on  Human  Rights.  The 
rights  defined  tn  the  Convention  and  the 
various  protocols  are  In  effect  the  minimum 
common  denominator  of  human  rights.  The 
member  states,  united  In  the  belief  that  the 
dignity  of  man  Is  a  foundation  to  world 
peace,  bound  themselves  to  protect  the 
fundamental  freedoms  of  all  persons  within 
their  Jurisdiction,  whether  cltlsen,  alien  or 
stateless,  and  devised  a  system  of  Inter- 
national machinery  to  supervise,  control  and 
enforce  compliance  with  the  obligations  Im- 
posed by  the  Convention. 

'the  successful  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional control  machinery  at  the  regional  level 
for  the  protection  of  human  rights  has  In- 
spired similar  projects  In  Africa  and  in  the 
Americas.  The  Congress  of  African  Jurlfcts  In 
1961  approved  a  resolution  Inviting  the 
African  Oovernments  to  study  the  possibil- 
ity of  adopting  an  African  Convention  of 
Human  Rlghu.  In  1963,  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  reaffirmed  the 
adherence  of  the  signatory  states  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  The 
Organization  of  American  States  tn  1959 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  the  drafting 
of  a  Human  Rights  Convention  with  a  sys- 
tem of  guaranties.  Proposed  drafts  have  tieen 
considered  by  the  Inter- American  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights,  and  a  final  draft  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  O^.S. 
which  will  consider  It  at  its  next  meeting  this 
year. 

It  Is  evldert  that  within  the  twenty  years 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  much  has  been  done 
to  establish  and  define  the  universal  human 
rights  to  which  all  peoples  aspire.  As  societies 
develop  and  technoloiglcal  innovations  are 
discovered,  much  more  has  to  be  done  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  today  and  the  future. 
In  this  Human  Rights  Tear,  there  have  been 
three  major  conferences  on  human  rights,  all 
of  which  have  contributed  to  the  defining 
and  establishing  of  the  common  standards 
for  fundamental  freedoms  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  changing  world.  The  NGO  ad  hoc  Com- 
mittee at  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Human 
Rights,  the  Montreal  Assembly  and  the  Te- 
heran Conference  all  resolved  that  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  consti- 
tuted an  obligation  on  every  member  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  states  should  reaffirm 
their  determination  to  enforce  the  principles 
embodied  in  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
other  International  human  rights  Instru- 
ments. At  each  conference,  traditional 
human  rights  and  emerging  human  rights 
were  discussed,  and  each  conference  called 
for  the  adoption  and  Implementation  of  the 
hxunan  rights  conventions.  These  confer- 
ences reflect  the  growing  concern  not  only 
for  the  defining  and  establishing  of  human 
rights,  but  also  for  the  protection  of  human 
rights  on  an  International  and  regional  level. 

This  afternoon,  many  prominent  lawyers. 
Jurists,  and  scholars  at  the  Work  Session  of 
World  Law  Day-Human  Rlghte  at  the  ILO 
discussed  the  proposals  smd  recommenda- 
tions   of    the   NGO    Conference    on    Human 


Rights,  the  Montreal  Assembly  and  the 
Teheran  Conference.  Based  upon  the  work 
of  these  Conferences.  It  was  decided  that  all 
lawyers  should  make  a  worldwide  effort  to 
persuade  governments  to  lend  their  full 
support  to  the  United  Nations  Covenants  on 
Human  Rights  and  to  recommend  to  their 
governments  the  modes  of  implementation 
developed  at  the  Work  Session. 

With  the  nations  of  the  world  In  various 
stages  of  economic,  social,  political,  and 
cultural  advancement,  at  the  present,  a  uni- 
versal system  of  protection  of  human  rights 
Is  not  immediately  foreeeeable  However,  it 
Is  the  duty  of  all  responsible  offlcials  to  strive 
at  the  International,  regional,  and  local  level 
to  persuade  the  nation*  of  the  world  to 
adopt  the  Conventions  on  Human  Rights  as 
standards  to  measure  the  progress  toward 
attainment  of  a  universal  human  rights 
system  of  protection. 

And  BO  in  this  20th  year  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  we  lawyers 
and  Judges  who  have  aligned  ourselves  with 
the  movement  for  world  peace  through  law 
have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  The  move- 
ment toward  that  end  is  substantial;  It  Is 
worldwide:  and  it  is  to  be  felt  on  every  con- 
tinent of  the  earth.  So  tonight,  on  the  day 
we  choose  to  call  World  Law  Day.  we  reassert 
our  belief  that  world  peace  can  only  be 
achieved  through  law.  and  we  pledge  our 
efforts  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  to  emtKxly  In  all  law  those  basic 
principles  and  rights  without  which  there 
can  be  neither  Justice  nor  peace. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  Indicated: 
Afpsovai.  of  Loan   to   SuNrLowEX   Etxcrsic 
CoopssATivx,    Inc.,    Waktsntt,    Kans. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator. 
Rural  Electrification  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  information  on  the  approval  of 
a  loan  to  the  Sunflower  Electric  Cooperative, 
Inc..  of  Wakeeney,  Kans.,  for  the  financing 
of  certain  generation  and  transmission  facil- 
ities (With  an  accompanying  pap>er);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  of  Indian  Claims  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
proceedings  have  been  concluded  with  re- 
spect to  docket  No.  93.  Upper  Skaffit  Tribe 
of  Indiaiis.  Petitioner  v.  The  United  States 
of  America,  Defendant,  dated  September  23, 
1968  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Repohts  of  thk  Comptsollxr  Oemksal 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  rei>ort  on  substantial  benefits  avail- 
able through  earlier  collection  of  mortgage 
Insurance  premiums.  Pederal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  dated  September  26, 
1968  ^wlth  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  tranamittlng,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  need  to  Improve  man- 
agement controls  over  ammunition  develop- 
ment. Department  of  the  Army,  dated  Sep- 
tember 27,  1968  (With  an  accompanying  re- 
port) :  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  savings  available  by  using 
space  on  military  aircraft  to  transport  bag- 
gage between  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
Department  of  Defense,  dated  September  26, 


1968  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovertunent  Operations. 

AtJDrr  RxposT  of  th«  Jewish  Was  Vetbians 
U.S.A. 
A  letter  from  the  National  President,  Jew- 
Uh  War  Veterans.  U.S.A..  NaUonal  Memorial 
Inc..  the  National  Shrine  to  the  Jewish  War 
Dead,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  their 
annual  audit  report  for  the  period  April  i 
1967.  to  March  31,  1968  (with  an  accompany-' 
ing  report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Postal  Tsanspoktation  Act  of  1968 
A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  revise  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  transportation  of  mall  so  as  to 
provide  the  Postmaster  General  greater  flex- 
blllty  in  the  procurement  of  such  transporta- 
tion (with  an  accompanying  paper);  u>  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PETITION  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER : 

A  resoluUon  adopted  by  the  AVSCOM 
AFOB  Lodge  3301.  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  praying 
for  an  Investigation  of  the  actlvlUes  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Aviation  and  Surface  Materiel 
Command;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  council 
of  the  dty  of  Bakersfleld.  Calif.,  remon- 
strating against  the  Involvement  In  labor- 
management  disputes  by  offlcials  of  munici- 
palities; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  SPONO.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HM.  14098.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  annual 
inspection  of  all  motor  vehicles  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia."  approved  February  18, 
1938.  as  amended  (Rept.  No.  1596). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
treaty  w&s  submitted : 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

Executive  K.  90th  Congress,  second  session. 
Protocol  Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees; 
with  two  reservations  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  14). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
8.  4102.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Rogerson  Marmcv;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiclarv. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE : 
S.  4103.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  specimens  of  coins  and  medals  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN   (for  bimseU  and  Mr. 
THtnuiOND)  : 
S.  4104.  A    bill    for   the   reUef   of  certain 
corporations,    associations,    and   Individuals; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  September  30.  1968,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  119.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  3068.  An  act  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended. 


NOTICE  OP  PUBLIC  HEARING  ON 
BIAFRA 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  African  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will 
hold  public  hearings  on  the  Biafran  sit- 
uation at  10  a.m.  Friday.  October  4,  in 
room  4221  of  the  New  Senate  Offlce 
Building.  Those  organizations  and  Indi- 
viduals wishing  to  offer  testimony  on  re- 
lief measures  for  the  Biafran  people 
should  contact  the  subcommittee  staff 
assistant.  Mr.  Donald  Henderson,  on 
telephone  number  22&-5481  or  at  room 
4304.  New  Senate  Offlce  Building. 

The  subcommittee  will  Investigate  fur- 
ther what  steps  can  be  taken  to  relieve 
the  starvation  and  extreme  suffering  of 
the  Biafran  people  in  areas  under  both 
Biafran  and  Nigerian  control.  The  sub- 
committee has  previously  held  a  hearing 
in  executive  session  at  which  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs 
Joseph  Palmer  was  the  principal  witness. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate, 
in  executive  session,  stand  in  recess, 
imder  the  order  previously  entered,  imtll 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  8  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate, 
In  executive  session,  took  a  recess  until 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  October  1,  1968,  at 
12  noon. 


NO'nCE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  armounce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  following 
nominations: 

The  following- nsuned  persons  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  23d  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations: 

Brewster  C.  Denny,  of  Washington. 

James  Russell  Wiggins,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  al- 
ternate representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  23d  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 

Marvin  L.  Warner,  of  Ohio. 

Raymond  D.  Nasher.  of  Texas. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  HEALTH 
COSTS  AND  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams!.  I  wish  to  annoimce  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Eld- 
erly, U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  will  conduct  a  hearing  on  "Costs 
and  Delivery  of  Health  Services  to  Older 
Americans"  at  10:30  a.m.,  October  16, 
1968.  hi  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  at  the  audi- 
torium, room  115.  of  the  State  Offlce 
Building  at  217  West  First  Street.  Testi- 
mony taken  at  that  time  will  continue 
studies  begvm  by  the  subcommittee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Senator  George 
Smathers  on  June  22  and  23,  1967,  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  and  on  October  19. 
1967.  in  New  York  City. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  30  (legislative  day  of 
September  24).  1968: 

United  Nations 
James  Russell  Wiggins,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  23d  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  following-named  i>er80ns  to  the  posi- 
tions Indicated: 

Brewster  C.  Denny,  of  Washington,  to  be 
a  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  23d  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Raymond  D.  Nasher,  of  Texas,  to  be  an 
alternate  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  23d  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Marvin  L.  Warner,  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  alter- 
nate representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  23d  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

diplomatic  and  Foreign  Sebvice 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  offices  Indicated : 

Foreign  Service  Information  officers  of 
class  1.  consular  officers,  and  secretaries  In 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Burnett  F.  Anderson,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Alfred  V.  Boemer.  of  Oallf ornla. 
Leslie  S.  Brady,  of  Maryland. 
Jacob  Canter,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Alan  Carter,  of  Maryland. 
Robert  J.  Clarke,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Richard  O.  Gushing,  of  CaUfomla. 
G.  Huntington  Damon,  of  New  Hampshire. 
Henry  A.  Dunlap.  of  Florida. 
Gordon  A.  Ewlng.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Lawrence  J.  Hall,  of  Texas. 
James  J.  Halsema,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Albert  Harkness.  Jr.,  of  Rhode  Island. 
George  M.   Hellyer,  of  Washington. 
Albert  E.  Hemslng,  of  New  York. 
William   E.   Hutchinson,   of   Maryland. 
Harold  Kaplan,  of  New  Jersey. 
William  B.  King,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Alexander  A.  KUeforth.  of  California. 
Mark  B.  Lewis,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Robert    A.    Lincoln,    of    the    District    of 
Coliimbla. 

Sanford  S.  Marlowe,  of  Texas. 
Henry  L.  MUler,  Jr.,  of  West  Virginia. 
John   W.   Mowlnckel,   of   the   District   of 
Coltimbla. 
N.  Paul  Nellson,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Edward  J.  Nickel,  of  Connecticut. 
John  R.  O'Brien,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
Daniel  P.  Olekslw,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Frank  H.  Oram,  of  Maryland. 
Hewson  A.  Ryan,  of  Massachusetts. 
G.  Lewis  Schmidt,  of  California. 
Leslie  Albion  Squires,  of  Hawaii. 
William  H.  Weathersby.  of  California. 
W.  E.  Weld.  Jr.,   of  the  District  of   Co- 
lumbia. 


Joseph  C.  Wheeler,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Miss  Barbara  M.  White,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Earl  J.  WUson,  of  Texas. 
Barry  Zorthlan.  of  Virginia. 
Foreign    Service    Information    officers    of 
class  2.  consular  officers,  and  secretaries  In 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 
Keith  E.  Adamson.  of  Kansas. 
O.    Rudolph    Aggrey.    of    the    DUtrlct   of 
Columbia. 

Edward  Alexander,  of  New  York. 
Robert  C.  Amerson,  of  Minnesota. 
John    M.    Anspacher,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

Gilbert  F.  Austin,  of  Washington. 
Arthur  A.  Bardos,  of  Maryland. 
Walter  M.  Bastlan,  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
Bryan  M.  Battey,  of  Maryland. 
Herbert  Baumgartner,  of  Florida. 
Robert  H.  Behrens,  of  New  Jersey. 
Stephen    P.    Belcher,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

Raymond  E.  Benson,  of  Florida. 
Charles  B.  Blosser,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
Kenneth  R.  Boyle,  of  Washington. 
David  G.  Brlggs.  of  Virginia. 
Darrell  D.  Carter,  of  Illinois. 
Terrence  F.  Catherman.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
Philip  J.  Conley.  of  Maine. 
Robert  T.  Curran,  of  Michigan. 
Laurence  P.  Dalcher,  of  Michigan. 
Miss  Stella  E.  Davis,  of  Georgia. 
Fred  W.  Dickens,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 
Wilson  P.  Dlzard,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Prank  D.  Dorey,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Philip  F.  Dorman.  of  California. 
Jerry  C.  Doster,  of  Virginia. 
Darrell  I.  Drucker,  Jr.,  of  Maine. 
David  J.  DuBols.  of  California.  * 

James  R.  Echols,  of  Maryland. 
Harold  E.  Engle,  of  Kansas. 
Richard  Erstein,  of  Minnesota. 
John  H.  Esterllne.  of  California. 
Alan  Fisher,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Clifton  B  Forster.  of  Maryland. 
Carl  L  Oebuhr,  of  Maryland. 
Gerard  M.  Gert,  of  California. 
Jay  W  Glldner.  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Donald  Y.  Qllmore,  of  Maryland. 
Henry  H.  Oosho,  of  Maryland. 
Lemuel  E.   Graves.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Fltzhugh  Green,  of  Rhode  Island. 

William  G.  Hamilton.  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  C.  Haney.  of  California. 

Arnold  C.  Hanson,  of  Maine. 

John  R.  Hlgglns,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Arthur  S.  Hoffman,  of  Florida. 

John  F.  Hogan,  Jr..  of  Maine. 

William  C  Holcombe,  of  Virginia. 

Fredrlc  B.  Irvln,  of  Arizona. 

Robert  A.  Jelllson.  of  Indiana. 

Edward  J.  Joyce,  of  Virginia. 

Harry  Keith,  of  Maryland. 

Howard  E.  Klrchwehm.  of  Illinois. 

Joseph  C.  Kolarek,  of  Maryland. 

Bernard  J  Lavln.  of  Hawaii. 

Leopold  J.  LeClalr,  of  Massachusetta. 

Maurice  E.  Lee,  of  Pennsylvania. 

E  Russell  Llnch.  of  California. 

Sam  H.  Llnch,  of  Maryland. 

Herbert  F.  Llnneman.  of  Florida. 

Wallace  W.  Llttell,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  H  Lochner,  of  New  Jersey. 

John  L.  Maddux,  of  California. 

Haynes  R.  Mahoney,  of  Florida. 

Jack  Masey,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Richard  M.  McCarthy,  of  Virginia. 

Brooks  McClure,  of  Florida. 

James  M.  McDonald,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

James  C.  Mcintosh,  of  Massachusetta. 

James  Mocerl,  of  Washington. 

Paul  A.  Modlc,  of  Ohio. 
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O  Richard  Monaen.  of  Utah. 

Daniel  E.  Moore,  of  Virginia. 

Edmund  R.  Murphy,  of  California. 

David  Nalle.  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Renzo  Pagln.  of  Virginia. 

William  K.  Payeff,  of  South  Carolina. 

John  E    Relnhardt,  of  Tennessee. 

Yale  W    Richmond,  of  Virginia. 

William  H.  Rodgers.  of  Maryland. 

Eugene  Roeenfeld,  of  Virginia. 

Oeorge  A.  Rylance,  of  Arizona. 

Richard  C.  SalvaUerra,  of  Arizona. 

Edward  J.  Savage,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Clement  O.  ScerbacJt,  of  Maryland. 

Norman  P   Scott,  of  Colorado. 

Donald  T.  Shea,  of  Virginia. 

Jack  H.  Shellenberger,  of  Maryland. 

David  P.  Sheppard.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Howard  R.  Simpson,  of  CaUfomla. 

Abraham  M.  Slrkln.  of  Maryland. 

L.  Clyde  Slaton,  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

John  J.  Slocum,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Glenn  Lee  Smith,  of  California. 

Robert  D  Smith,  of  CaUfornla. 

Marvin  Sortcln.  of  California. 

Clifford  E  Southard,  of  Illlnola. 

John  C.  Stoddard,  of  Connecticut. 

John  MeH  Stuart,  of  New  York. 

Hugh.  £.  Sutherland,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Donald  K.  Taylor,  of  Maryland. 

Francis  B.  Tenny,  of  Virginia. 

Hans  N.  Tuch,  of  IlllnoU. 

James  N.  Tull.  of  Louisiana. 

Serban  VaUlmarescu.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Hoyt  N.  Ware,  of  Georgia. 

Michael  Weyl.  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Robert  L.  White,  of  Colorado. 

Ernest  G.  Wiener,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Donald  E.  Wilson,  of  Maryland. 

Richard  C  Wooten,  of  Virginia. 

Harold  O.  Wright,  of  UUnola. 

Foreign  Service  Information  officers  of  class 
3.  consular  officers,  and  secretaries  In  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Wilfred  P  AUard,  of  Virginia. 

James  P.  Anderson,  of  Maryland. 

WUUam  H  Anthony,  of  CaUfornla. 

Richard  T.  Amdt,  of  New  Jersey. 

WlUlam  AstUl.  of  Rhode  Island. 

Norman  C.  Barnes,  of  New  York. 

Carl  F.  Bartz.  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

Myron  A.  Baskln.  of  New  York. 

Charles  R.  Beecham.  of  Florida. 

Holley  Mack  Bell,  of  North  Carolina. 

K.  IdarabaU  Berg,  of  Iowa. 

Howard  E.  BlggerstalT,  of  California. 

Royal  D.  Blsbee,  of  Illinois. 

James  E.  Boyle,  of  Maryland. 

WUllam  K.  Braun.  of  Ohio. 

Peter  F.  Brescia,  of  Maryland. 

WUllam  D.  Brestow.  of  California. 

Hedln  Bronner.  of  Maryland. 

John  F.  Buckley,  of  New  Jersey. 

Stephen  M.  Carney,  of  Florida. 

Martin  C  Carroll.  Jr..  of  New  York. 

Bernard  Casper,  of  California. 

Frederick  J.  Cavanaugh.  of  Massachusetts. 

R.  Dabney  Chapman,  of  Maryland. 

Thomas  G.  Charouhas.  of  California. 

Dean  O.  Claussen.  of  Washington. 

Thomas  S.  Cleveland,  of  Maryland. 

Fred  A.  Coffey.  Jr..  of  Texas. 

Alvln  H.  Cohen,  of  Massachusetts. 

John  D.  Congleton,  of  Virginia. 

James  D.  Conley.  of  Illinois. 

Edward  J.  Conlon.  of  nUnols. 

Dewey  W.  Conner,  of  Kansas. 

Edward  F.  Conyngham,  of  Oregon. 

Lyle  D.  Copmann.  of  Nebraska. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Coughlln,  of  CaUfomla. 

Joe  B.  Cox.  of  Ohio. 

James  F.  Crane,  of  California. 

Robert  D.  Cross,  of  Colorado. 


Richard  H.  Curtlss,  of  Virginia. 

Philip  A.  Damon,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Anne  M.  Davis,  of  CaUfomla. 

Carl  B.  Davis,  of  Florida. 

Henry  L.  Davis,  of  Florida. 

John  L.  De  Witt,  of  Pennsylvania. 

WUUam  8.  Dlckaon,  of  New  Jersey. 

Richard  F.  Dlenelt.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Arthur  V.  Dlggle,  of  UUnoU. 

Philip  DlTommaso.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Alan  H.  Dodds,  of  Nevada. 

Gerald  A.  Donohue.  of  Illinois. 

Gerhard  J.  Drechsler,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Frank  Eakin,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Ann  Eckstein,  of  California. 

Horace  Y.  Edwards,  of  Texas. 

N.  Marbury  Eflmenco,  of  Florida. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Elch,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Douglas  A.  Elleby,  of  Maryland. 

James  A.  Elliot,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

F.  Bowen  Evans,  of  Texas. 

E.  Lee  Falrley.  of  New  York. 

Eric  FeUer,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Miss  Marjorte  F.  Ferguson,  of  New  Jersey. 

Lyne  S.  Pew,  of  North  Carolina. 

Edward  J.  Plndlay,  of  Maryland. 

Morton  F.  Posberg,  of  Maryland. 

Evan  Fotoa,  of  Massachusetts. 

Abol  P.  Fotouhl,  of  North  Carolina. 

Eugene  J.  Friedmann,  of  Ohio. 

Daniel  Garcia,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Fentress  Gardner,  of  Florida. 

John  S.  Getchell.  of  CaUfomla. 

Robert  C.  Goodman,  of  California. 

Donald  G.  Gould,  of  Maine. 

WUllam  F  Gresham.  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Margaret  R.  Haferd,  of  Ohio. 

Miss  Elinor  Halle,  of  Ohio. 

Richard  P.  Harris,  of  Maryland. 

William  M.  Hart,  of  Florida. 

Theodore  G.  Hartry,  of  California. 

John  L.  Hedges,  of  Illinois. 

Richard  W.  Helgeraon,  of  South  Dakota. 

Peter  J.  Heller,  of  CaUfornla. 

Sherwln  P.  Helms,  of  Virginia. 

George  D.  Henry,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Clyde  G.  Hess,  of  Vermont. 

David  I.  Hitchcock,  of  Connecticut. 

James  Hoyt.  of  California. 

Theodore  R.  Jaeckel.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Robert  B.  Jaffie,  of  CaUfomla. 

Alfred  N.  Johnson,  of  North  Carolina. 

Roy  W.  Johnson,  of  New  Jersey. 

John  A.  Jones,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Jack  W.  Juergens,  of  Kansas. 

Daniel  M.  Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts. 

Donald  J.  Kent,  of  Ohio. 

WUUam  H.  Keogh,  of  Bfaryland. 

Richard  M.  Key,  of  New  Jersey. 

Stepney  C.  Kibble,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

WUllam  D.  KlUea.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Kenneth  D.  Koch,  of  Michigan. 

Miss  Garnetta  Kramer,  of  Illinois. 

Joseph  I.  Krene,  of  California. 

Thomas  R.  Krxise,  of  Iowa. 

Ernest  G.  Land,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Robert  E.  Lasher,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  H.  Leeper,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  Don  Levlne,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Miss  Joann  Lewlnsohn.  of  Oklahoma. 

Irving  S.  Lewis,  of  Maryland. 

Roman  L.  Lotsberg,  of  Maryland. 

Roger  M.  Lydon.  of  California. 

Kenneth  J.  MacCormac,  of  California. 

Pletro  V.  Marchettl,  of  Illinois. 

WllUam  C.  Mateer.  of  Ohio. 

James  O.  Mays,  of  Georgia. 

John  R.  McCarthy,  of  Florida. 

Richard  O.  McCloskey.  of  Washington. 

A.  Marvin  McClure.  of  Georgia. 

Harold  O.  McConeghey.  of  Virginia. 

Charles  A.  McOlnley,  Jr..  of  Maryland. 

James  A.  McGlnley  III.  of  Florida. 

Malcolm  McLean,  of  lAnnesota. 

Charles  L.  Medd,  of  New  York. 


Mrs.  Alleen  S.  Miles,  of  Virginia. 

George  E.  Miller,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jamee  B.  Miller,  of  Tennessee. 

William  J.  Miller,  of  Virginia. 

Reuben  M.  Monson.  of  Texas. 

Miss  Theresa  C.  Mravlntz.  of  California. 

Stefan  P.  Munslng,  of  Michigan. 

Clifton  B.  Naughton.  of  California. 

Howard  F.  Needham.  of  Maryland. 

Allan  Nelson,  of  California. 

Edwin  J.  Neumann,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  L.  Nichols,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Patrick  E.  Nleburg.  of  New  York. 

Lynn  H.  Noah,  of  Vermont. 

Tom  A.  Noonan.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Victor  B.  Olason.  of  Washington. 

Stuart  P.  Olsen.  of  Washington. 

Eklwln  C.  Pancoast.  of  CaUfomla. 

Lewis  W.  Pate,  of  Nebraska. 

Harris  Peel,  of  Vermont. 

Perry  L.  Peterson,  of  Nebraska. 

James  T.  Pettus,  Jr.,  of  Missouri. 

Timothy  A.  Pfelffer,  of  Maine. 

J.  Paul  Phillips  11.  of  Maryland. 

Richard  B.  Phillips,  of  Colorado. 

Edward  T.  Pinch,  of  Virginia. 

Edward  E.  Poet,  Jr.,  of  North  CaroUna. 

W.  CUnton  Powell,  of  HawaU. 

Mlloe  O.  Ptak,  of  Ohio. 

Paul  J.  Rappaport,  of  North  Carolina. 

R.  Randolph   Raven,  of  CaUfomla. 

W.  Wolf  Reade.  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia. 

David  L    Roberts,  Jr..  of  New  York. 

Robert  A.  Rockweller.  of  Wisconsin. 

Gunther  K.  Roslnus.  of  Indiana. 

Roger  P.  Ross,  of  CaUfornla. 

Nicholas  Rugglerl.  of  Rhode  Island. 

Irving  L.  Sablosky,  of  Illinois. 

Cecil  L.  Sanford.  Jr..  of  North  Carolina. 

Harold  P.  Schneldman,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Prank  A.  Scott,  of  New  Jersey. 

Charles  D.  Searlee,  of  Maine. 

Harry  E.  Sedgley.  of  California. 

Laurence  Sharpe,  of  Maryland. 

Leon  A.  Shelnutt,  of  Alabama. 

John  W.  Shirley,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

P.  Warren  Simpson,  of  Maryland. 

Morton  S.  Smith,  of  Maryland. 

Ralph  Stuart  Smith,  of  Maryland. 

C.  Kenneth  Snyder,  of  Florida. 

WllUam  Lloyd  Stearman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Bart  N.  Stephens,  of  Florida. 

Victor  L.  Stler.  of  California. 

Howard  E.  Stlngle,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

David  L.  Stratmon,  Sr..  of  Indiana. 

G.  Frederick  Stutz.  of  Massachusetts. 

O.  Scott  Sugden,  of  Maine. 

Richard  J.  SulUvan,  of  Iowa. 

MarshaU  W.  S.  Swan,  of  Maryland. 

Ted  M.  G.  Tanen.  of  California. 

Joseph  W.  Thoman,  of  Virginia. 

George  R.  Thompson,  of  New  Jersey. 

Don  R.  Torrey.  of  New  Jersey. 

Fred  W.  Trembour.  of  Virginia. 

Neely  O.  Turner,  of  CaUfornla. 

Prank  D.  Underwood,  of  North  Carolina. 

O.  Claude  VlUarreal.  of  Texas. 

James  K.  Welsh,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Paul  E.  Wheeler,  of  Maryland. 

Walter  P.  White.  Jr..  of  Alabama. 

Ernest  H.  Wiener.  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania. 

Arthur  K.  WlUey,  Jr..  of  Connecticut. 

John  Z.  WUUams.  of  New  Jersey. 

Jack  R.  Zeller.  of  Ohio. 

Douglas  A   Zlschke.  of  Florida. 

Foreign  Service  information  officers  of 
class  4.  consular  officers,  and  secretaries  in 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Donald  H.  Albright,  of  Arkansas. 

T^iomas  G  Allen,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Philip  W.  Arnold,  of  New  York. 

James  M.  Ascher,  of  Illinois. 

Theophllus  E.  Ashford.  of  New  Jersey. 

David  H.  Barnhart,  of  Arizona. 
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Edmund  A.  Bator,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Charles  W.  Bergstrom,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 
Herbert  K.  Berthold,  of  Indiana. 
Peter  P.  Blelak,  of  Connecticut. 
Edgar  S.  Borup,  of  Illinois. 
James  E.  Bradshaw,  of  Tennessee. 
Harry  P.  Brltton,  of  California. 
Melvyn  R.  Brokenshlre,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 
Michael  D.  Brown,  of  New  York. 
Ivan  M.  Campbell,  of  California. 
John  R.  Campbell,  of  California. 
.Miss  Elizabeth  Carver,   of  North  Carolina. 
Robert  A.  Cattell,  of  Virginia. 
John  R.  ChalUnor.  of  Illinois. 
Robert  L.  Chatten,  of  Utah. 
Neale  E.  Clark,  of  Nebraska. 
Gerald  L.  Clay,  of  Nevada. 
John  D.  Clayton,  of  Oklahoma. 
Francis  A.  Cooke,  of  New  York. 
.^  Speight  Cooper,  of  Georgia. 
William  T.  Crocker,  of  Massachusetts. 
.Mian  B.  Croghan,  of  California. 
Oeorge  T.  Czuczka,  of  Virginia. 
John  J.  Daly,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 
William  B.  Davis,  of  Michigan. 
James  H.  De  Cou,  of  California. 
William  F.  DeMyer,  of  New  York. 
Miss  Joy  A.   Dickens,   of   the   District  of 
Columbia. 

WUllam  E.  Dietz,  of   the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
Mason  C.  Dobson,  of  Illinois. 
Francis  T.  Donovan,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Thomas  C.  Dove,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina. 
Robert  P.  Ebersole,  of  Florida. 
G.  Michael  Elsenstadt,  of  New  York. 
Edward  A.  Eaiy,  of  Michigan. 
John  J.  Ewlng,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Jack  B.  Pawcett,  of  Colorado. 
Frederic  A.  Fisher,  of  Michigan. 
Ben  F.  Fordney,  of  Virginia. 
George  L.  Gaddle.  of  Florida. 
Norrts  D.  Garnett.  of  California. 
R.  Laurence  Garufl.  of  New  Jersey. 
Robert  V.  Glldea.  of  Maryland. 
.Arthur  S.  GluUano,  of  New  Jersey. 
Richard  J.  Gordon,  of  Maryland. 
Henry  O.  Green,  Jr..  of  Arkansas. 
John  L.  Griffiths,  of  California. 
Allen   C.   Hansen,   of   the   District  of   Co- 
lumbia. 
Howard  W.  Hardy.  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Earle  Heckman  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Miss  Shirley  B.  Hendsch.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Harry  L.  Hughes,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
Miss  Barbara  A.  Hutchison,  of  Delaware. 

Jerry  L.  Inman,  of  California. 

Charles  A.  Johnson,  of  Virginia. 

Stsmton  Jue,  of  California. 

Anton  N.  Kasanof ,  of  Florida. 

Sean  Kennedy  Kelly,  of  Nevada. 

Harry  H.  Kendall,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Ivan  T.  Klecka,  of  Illinois. 

Franz  E.  Krell,  of  Illinois. 

Robert  F.  KrUl,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  J.  Lahey.  of  Pennsylvania. 

GUbert  I.  Laskowskl,  of  Texas. 

MUton  Leavltt.  of  Massachusetts. 

WllUam  R.  Lenderklng.  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 

Theodore  M.  Liu.  of  Michigan. 

Prenlse  A.  Logan,  of  North  Carolina. 

Miss  Margaret  F.  MacKellar,  of  California. 

Herbert    C.    Madison,    of    the   District   of 
Columbia. 

Charles  M.  Magee.  of  Mississippi. 

James  J.  Mandros,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Harrington  E.  ManvlUe,  of  Colorado. 

John  A.  Mason,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Donald  E.  Mathes,  of  Missouri. 

Miss  Tana  M.  Mayland,  of  California. 

Miss  Ellen  Irene  McCuUough,  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

John  F.  McDonald,  of  Maine. 
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Donald  E.  McNertney,  of  Iowa. 
Miss  GabrieUa  E.  Metcalf ,  of  Maryland 
Daniel  L.  Miller,  of  California. 
James  L.  Morad,  of  California. 
Gordon  W.  Murchie,  of  California. 
Arthur  R.  Nayer,  of  New  Jersey. 
Robert  L.  M.  Nevltt,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Edgar  E.  Noel,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Flemmlng  E.  Nyrop,  of  Virginia. 
Blanchard  K.  Parsons,  of  New  York. 
Wllbert  C.  Petty,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 
Michael  T.  P.  PUtor,  of  New  York. 
WUUam  H.  Pugh.  of  New  Jersey. 
Eugene  Frederick  Qulnn.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mrs.  Katharine  D.  Ray,  of  Tennessee. 
Donald  E.  RelUy,  of  California. 
James  M.  Rentschler,  of  Pennsylvania. 
WUllam  H.  Rlddell.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Leonard  I.  Robock,  of  Ohio.         ^ 
Robert  N.  Rogers,  of  Illinois. 
Phlfer  P.  Rothman,  of  Florida. 
Vincent  Rotundo.  of  New  Jersey. 
Miss  Elizabeth  K.  Rousseau,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Robert  R.  Ruggiero,  of  Rhode  Island. 
Howard  H.  Russell,  Jr.,  of  North  Dakota. 
John  H.  Scanlon,  of  California. 
Eugene  M.  Schaeffer,  of  Tennessee. 
Christopher  L.  Sholes,  of  New  Jersey. 
Edward  J.  Slack,  of  South  Dakota. 
Douglas  H.  Smith,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Norrts  P.  Smith,  of  California. 
Donald  E.  Soergel,  of  Maryland. 
Perry  J.  StlegUtz,  of  New  York. 
Miss  Constance  E.  Stone,  of  Vermont. 
Peter  N.  Synodls,  of  CaUfomla. 
Miss  Margaret  V.  Taylor,  of  California. 
Vernon  R.  Telford,  of  Georgia. 
Eugene  B.  Thomson,  of  Maryland. 
Francis  E.  Townsend,  of  Washington. 
Graham  Tucker,  of  Virginia. 
Richard  E.  Undeland,  of  Nebraska. 
Jaroelav  J.  Verner,  of  Minnesota. 
Nicholas  Volk,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 
John  W.  Vonler.  of  Virginia. 
Robert  C.  Voth,  of  California. 
WUUam  N.  Wagley.  of  Florida. 
Wilbur  F.  Weeks,  of  Connecticut. 
Lloyd  H.  V/llklns.  of  California. 
George  G.  Wynne,  of  North  Carolina. 
Foreign  Service  Information  officers  of  class 
5,   consular   officers,   and   secretaries   In   the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Slme  H.  Adelman,  of  Ohio. 

Barry  E.  Ballow,  of  California. 
Miss  Ruth  Banonls,  of  Michigan. 

Miss  Margaret  K.  Beadles,  of  Kentucky. 

Richard  Birn,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Evelyn  M.  Bllckensderfer,  of  New  York. 

Richard  A.  Boardman,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  A.  Calhoun,  of  California. 

Dlno  J.  Caterlnl,  of  Ohio. 

Slgmund  M.  Cohen,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Patricia  E.  Connor,  of  Washington. 

Prank  Darlington,  of  Texas. 

Miss  Dora  Dean,  of  Arizona. 

Miss  Joan  L.  Dickie,  of  New  York. 

Neal  T.  Donnelly,  of  Florida. 

WUUam  H.  Durham,  of  North  Carolina. 

Philip  W.  Ernst,  of  Minnesota. 

Lawrence  S.  Fein,  of  Oregon. 

Thomas  E.  Plnnerty,  of  Michigan. 

Joel  Anthony  Fischman,  of  Massachusetts. 

Ell  Flam,  of  Virginia. 

James  Flood,  of  Maryland. 

Lawrence  B.  Flood,  of  California. 

C.  M.  Pry,  of  Missouri. 

Alan  L.  Gilbert,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  E.  Goodenough,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Thompson  A.  Orunwald,  of  California. 

Thomas  J.  Gunning,  of  Florida. 

Myron  L.  Hoffmann,  of  Virginia. 

Talbott  W.  Huey,  of  Maryland. 


John  M.  Keller,  of  Minnesota. 
Irwin  S.  Kern,  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia. 
Edward  J.  KlUeen,  of  California. 
Robert  E.  Knopes,  of  Wisconsin. 
Bruce  R.  Koch,  of  Pennsylvania. 
John  F.  Kordek,  of  lUinols. 
Robert  R.  LaGamma,  of  New  York. 
Leon  Lederer  II,  of  Virginia. 
Arthur  D.  Lefkowltz.  of  New  York. 
Frank  A.  Magary,  of  California. 
Malcolm  A.  McConnell,  of  Wisconsin. 
James  D.  McHale,  of  Massachusetts. 
John  H.  Melton,  of  Montana. 
James  L.  Meyer,  of  California. 
Robert  S.  Meyers,  of  CaUfornla. 
MerrlU  S.  Miller,  of  CaUfomla. 
Howard  G.  Neuberg,  of  California. 
Kent  D.  Obee,  of  Idaho. 
J.  Richard  Overturf ,  of  California. 
Edward  T.  Penney,  of  Illinois. 
Peter  J.  Reuss,  of  Florida. 
John  P.  Rltchotte,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Ismael  Rivera,  of  Maryland. 
Joel  W.  Rochow,  of  Illinois. 
Sanders  F.  Rosenblum,  of  Michigan. 
WUllam  A.  Rugh,  of  New  York. 
Henry  B.  Ryan,  of  Illinois. 
Richard  W.  Schmidt,  of  Maine. 
Fred  M.  Shaver  II,  of  Colorado. 
Philip  N.  Shepherdson,  of  lUlnols. 
Miss  Dorothy  M.  Slak,  of  Ohio. 
John  E.  Slavlck,  of  Ohio. 
Frank  F.  Starbuck,  of  Florida. 
William  Stephens,  Jr.,  of  Pennaylvanla. 
Wesley  D.  Stewart,  of  Ohio. 
Conrad  Stolzenbach.  of  Ohio. 
V   Jordan  Tanner,  of  California. 
WUUam  F.  Thompson,  of  Minnesota. 
Franklin  J.  Tonlnl.  of  Florida. 
AUreA    J.    Waddell,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 
David  M.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts. 
Kenneth  C.  Wlmmel,  of  Ohio. 
Peter  C.  Wolcott,  of  New  York. 
Robert  J.  Woznlak.  of  Michigan. 
WUllam  M.  Zavls,  of  nUnols. 
Jan  R.  Zehner,  of  Ohio. 
Foreign    Service    Information    officers    of 
class  6.  consular  officers,  and  secretaries  in 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Robert  K.  Baron,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  T.  Bums,  of  Florida. 

James  B.  Carroll,  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Eleanor  M.  De  Selms,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Edward  D.  Franco,  of  Colorado. 

John  D.  Garner,  of  Arkansas. 

Robert  K.  Gels,  of  Texas. 

Miss  Helen  S.  Hanson,  of  California. 

Donald  W.  Hauger,  of  Florida. 

Miss  Corlnne  A.  Hedltslan,  of  New  York. 

Peter  J.  Hickman,  of  Texas. 

Miss  Mary  Roberta  Jones,  of  Montana. 

David  Kuryk,  of  New  Jersey. 

Jerry  E.  Kyle,  of  California. 

Alfred  A.  Laun  III,  of  Wisconsin. 

John  R.  Lepperd,  of  Virginia. 

David  J.  Levin,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jerome  K.  McDonough.  of  Massachusetts. 

Peter  L.  Quaslus,  of  Wisconsin. 

Harold  F.  Radday,  qf  CaUfomla. 

John  M.  Reld,  of  Virginia. 

Richard  F.  Ross,  of  Florida. 

Richard  C.  Schoonover.  of  CaUfomla. 

James  H.  Sease,  of  Michigan. 

.Arnold  J.  Silverman,  of  California. 

Leon  M.  S.  Slaweckl,  of  Pennsylvsinla. 

Christopher  Snow,  of  Utah. 

Jon  W.  Stewart,  of  Washington. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Tellch.  of  California. 

Daniel  L.  Traub,  of  California. 

Jeremy  W.  Tryon,  of  Massachusetts. 

Foreign  Service  Information  officers  of 
class  7.  consular  officers,  and  secretaries  in 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America : 

Charles  R.  GostUn,  of  Ohio. 

Miss  Edith  E.  Russo,  of  Maryland. 
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SESQUTCENTENNTAL  CELEBRATED 
BY  FRANKLIN  COUNTY,  MO. 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  Misfloumi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Monday,  Sevtember  30.  1968 

Mr.  HUNQATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Franklin 
County,  Mo.,  which  was  named  for  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  celebrates  ita  sesqul- 
centennial  this  year. 

Organized  in  1818  as  the  10th  coimty 
In  the  State,  it  was  carved  out  of  the 
original  St.  Louis  County.  In  addition  to 
the  Missouri  River,  the  Meramec  and 
Bourbeuse  Rivers  run  through  rolling 
wooded  hills  and  plains,  while  prominent 
bluffs  and  interesting  caverns  accent  the 
melody  of  nature  In  Franklin  County. 

Early  inhabitants  were  the  hunter  and 
the  settler.  While  the  hunter  had  no  In- 
terest in  the  soil  and  did  not  cultivate 
anythifw,  the  settler  was  interested  in 
becoming  established  in  a  new  land.  The 
settler  found  a  remnant  of  the  Indiana 
who  once  belonged  to  the  powerful  tribes 
of  the  Shawnees.  Delawares,  and  Osages. 
A  village  of  200  to  300  lived  in  the  valley 
of  the  Bourbeuse  which  was  named 
Shawneetown. 

Many  of  the  early  residents  settled 
along  the  Missouri  River  on  Spanish 
grsmts  of  land  ceded  by  the  Spanish 
Governor  of  St.  Louis.  The  Labaddle.  Du- 
Bois,  St.  John's,  Newport.  Boeuf,  and 
Berger  settlements  were  among   these. 

The  first  store  in  Franklin  County  was 
established  at  Newport.  Presley  G.  Rule 
operated  the  store  which  kept  a  small 
stock  of  dry  goods,  groceries,  amd  hard- 
ware. Hospitality  was  unlimited  and  peo- 
ple enjoyed  the  gatherings  at  comhusk- 
ings.  logrollings,  house  raisings,  and 
cottonpickings.  Weddings  provided  the 
greatest  of  social  events  with  the  festivity 
often  lasting  several  days.  "Running  for 
the  Bottle"  was  one  of  the  curious  cus- 
toms of  the  wedding  celebration.  This 
was  a  race  on  horseback  from  the  bride's 
home  to  that  of  the  groom  with  the  win- 
ner awarded  a  bottle  of  whisky. 

Many  of  those  early  settlers  were 
PVench  hunters  and  traders  and  today 
several  of  the  streams  bear  their  names. 
Daniel  Boone  and  some  of  his  companions 
lived  for  a  few  years  In  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  county,  now  known  as  Boone 
Township. 

The  only  white  man  believed  to  hav« 
been  killed  by  the  Indians  in  Franklin 
County  was  John  Ridenhour  who  was 
shot  while  watering  his  horse  at  a  spring 
near  Labaddle.  Ridenhour  Creek  is 
named  for  him. 

Franklin  County  has  many  Interesting 
caverns.  The  entrance  to  Fisher's  Cave, 
near  Stanton,  is  by  an  opening  in  the 
bluff  of  the  Meramec  River.  After  passing 
through  a  low,  long  entrance,  the  cave 
opens  into  what  is  known  as  the  Gov- 
ernor's Ballroom  because  it  was  once  used 
for  such  an  occasion. 

Meramec  Caverns.  In  the  beautiful 
dells  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  on  the 
Meramec.     were     first     discovered     by 


Jacques  Renault,  of  Illinois,  in  1716.  The 
caves  were  used  by  early  miners  for 
storage  amd  shelter  while  operating  a 
nearby  copper  mine.  In  years  during  and 
after  the  Civil  War.  the  caverns  were  ex- 
plored further  when  gunpowder  was 
manufactured  at  the  cave.  The  Union 
forces  set  up  the  powder  kilns  in  the 
caverns  and  slaves  found  refuge  in  the 
caves,  a  station  on  the  underground 
railroad. 

The  Quantrlll  Irregulars,  under  Gen. 
Sterling  Price's  command  in  the  Con- 
federate Army,  captured  the  gimpowder 
plant  in  1864.  Jesse  James.  Frank  James, 
and  Frank  Dalton  were  members  of  the 
irregulars  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  caverns.  Ten  years  later,  after  the 
Jamds  gang  robbed  a  train  at  Oadshill. 
Mo.,  they  were  tracked  to  the  caverns. 
After  a  3 -day  siege,  they  escaped  by  a 
back  route  unknown  to  the  posse. 

When  the  county  was  officially  or- 
ganized in  1818  Ave  commissioners  were 
appointed  by  the  Judge  of  the  northern 
district  of  the  Missouri  Territory  to  lay 
out  the  county  and  flx  the  seat  of  Justice. 
They  were  William  Laughlin,  Philip 
Boulware.  David  B.  Moore,  David  Ed- 
wards, suid  Thomas  Buckner.  Newport, 
the  only  town  in  the  county,  was  made 
the  county  seat. 

In  1827  the  county  seat  was  moved  to 
Union  and  20  years  later  $5,000  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  building  of  a  new  brick 
courthouse.  The  present  courthouse  was 
built  mi  923. 

Today  Franklin  County  Is  prosperous 
and  growing  and  its  citizens  can  take 
pride  in  the  accomplishments  of  the  past 
130  years  and  look  forward  to  a  bright 
future. 


KENNETH  GRANT.  NEW  SCS 
ADMINISTRATOR 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    tNOIAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  30,  1968 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  In  March 
1967,  Indiana  was  honored  when  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  chose  oui  GtaiL- 
consersatlonist.  Kenneth  E.  Grant,  to 
be  the  Associate  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  in  Washington. 

We  are  honored  again  by  Mr.  Grant's 
appointment  to  succeed  Don  Williams 
as  SCS  Administrator. 

I  Join  with  Ken  Grant's  many  friends 
and  associates  in  Indiana  in  congratulat- 
ing him  on  this  high  honor.  We  know 
it  Is  a  promotion  he  deserves.  We  know 
that  he  will  mi  the  position  with  distinc- 
tion. 

To  become  head  of  a  major  Federal 
agency  at  the  age  of  48  is  proof  enoiigh 
of  Ken  Grant's  talents  and  abilities.  He 
worked  his  way  up  through  the  ranks  of 
SCS.  starting  as  a  Jimlor  soil  scientist 
in  his  native  New  Hampshire  In  1946 
by  demonstrating  outstanding  technical 
and  administrative  ability.  He  had  be- 
come   State    conservationist    in    New 


Hampshire  when  he  was  promoted  to  the 
same  position  in  our  State  In  1967. 

I  salute  Don  Williams  for  his  great 
success  as  SCS  Administrator  since  1953 
and  for  splendid  service  of  32  years  with 
that  great  Agency.  In  Ken  Grant  I  am 
confident  that  he  has  a  worthy  successor. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NCB&ASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  Joining  my  colleagues  in  de- 
nouncing the  Soviet  aggression  against 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  subsequent 
blackmail  threats  to  Rumania,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Oermamy. 

One  of  the  most  telling  cartoons  re- 
flecting the  Russian  reaction  which  was 
based  on  fear  of  the  contagion  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  press  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  slave  empire  was  pub- 
lished in  a  small  Swiss  paper  and  repro- 
duced in  the  New  York  Times.  It  shows 
Russian  soldiers  fleeing  into  the  inside 
of  their  tank  when  a  small  mouse  ap- 
pears bearing  the  flag  of  press  liberty. 
For  the  yearning  for  freedom  of  speech, 
assembly,  and  information  are  funda- 
mental rights  which  are  inscribed  in  the 
hearts  of  all  men,  and  particularly  in 
the  peoples  of  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe  who  have  fought  and  suffered 
for  the  achievements  of  these  freedoms 
in  the  past. 

Unfortunately,  despite  the  unique  bond 
combining  the  Czechoslovak  party  and 
government  leadership  which  has  with- 
stood the  worst  of  the  Soviet  demands, 
the  occupation  cannot  hope  to  change 
the  permanent  fate  of  the  country. 

The  "salami"  tactics  will  finally  over- 
come them,  too,  as  they  are  enforced  at 
the  muzzle  of  the  Russian  tank  guns  and 
the  edge  of  the  Russian  bayonets.  Al- 
ready about  a  dozen  of  the  reformers 
had  to  be  dismissed  from  their  positions, 
including  the  father  of  the  economic  re- 
form, Prof.  Ota  Slk;  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister, Prof.  Jlri  Hajek;  Interior  Minister, 
Josef  Pavel;  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Natloiial  Front,  Dr.  FYantisek  Kiiegel. 
Others  including  Party  Secretary  Dubcek 
remain  on  the  purge  list  of  the  Commu- 
nist Invaders. 

The  hub  of  the  matter  Is  the  presence 
of  24  Russian  divisions  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Until  their  full  withdrawal,  no 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  can  be  re- 
stored. Russians  are  present  In  Czecho- 
slovakia— also  in  Hungary  where  they 
are  stationed  since  1956 — despite  numer- 
ous condemnatory  U.N.  resolutions  and 
under  a  treaty  which  was  concluded  with 
a  government  not  yet  In  the  possession 
of  full  sovereignty  on  May  27,  1957. 

All  our  diplomatic  eflforts  must  be  con- 
centrated upon  achieving  Russian  with- 
drawal. As  we  cannot  force  It  militarily, 
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we  must  concentrate  upon  making  the 
occupation  cost  the  Russians  prestige, 
good  will,  economic  sanctions,  and  inter- 
national alienation.  This  necessitates  a 
coordination  of  propaganda,  diplomatic 
and  political  activities  of  our  administra- 
tion, and  our  public  In  third  world  and 
allied  coimtries  and  In  the  United  Na- 
tions, pointing  out  not  only  the  details  of 
Soviet  aggression  but  also  its  potential 
danger  to  world  peace  and  security  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere  In  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  witnessing  a 
halfhearted  approach  by  the  present 
administration  until  very  recently  mes- 
merized by  the  possibility  of  a  siunmlt 
with  the  Russians  before  Its  end.  To 
quote  the  well-known.  Democratic  Soviet 
expert  at  Princeton,  former  Ambassador 
George  Kennan : 

What  respect  would  the  Russians  pay  to 
the  word  of  a  lame  duck  president?  What  has 
Mr.  Johnson  to  offer  them?  It  Is  a  bad  policy 
to  go  and  plead  with  people  when  you  have 
no  cards  In  your  hands  .  .  . 

The  suggestion  of  such  a  meeting  at  this 
time  smacks  of  one  of  the  worst  phenomena 
of  American  diplomacy  of  earlier  days, 
namely:  the  abuse  of  external  relations  of 
our  people  as  a  whole  for  the  domestlo- 
polltlcal  advantage  of  a  single  faction  or 
party.  The  Idea  of  the  President's  going  to 
Russia  at  this  time  strikes  me  as  pure 
madness. 

Kennan  also  emphasized  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  detente  and  thereby 
admitted  the  failure  of  the  one-sided 
bridgebulldlng  policy  of  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administrations,  which  we 
have  recogrilzed  for  years. 

Measures  strengthening  NATO  are 
also  needed,  as  is  a  general  diplomatic 
offensive  at  this  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  push  for  a  withdrawal  of 
Russian  troops  from  Czechoslovakia  and 
Himgary,  victims  of  aggression.  In  addi- 
tion, I  believe  that  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  the  duty  of  look- 
ing into  the  present  situation  In  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe,  areas  fraught  with 
dangers  to  us  and  to  our  NATO  allies. 
The  committee  should  come  up  with 
suggestions  for  a  new,  revised  policy  by 
means  of  a  hearing  and  comprehensive 
study  undertaken  by  academic  experts; 
here  again  I  am  Joining  my  colleagues 
ably  led  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey.  In  a  parallel  develop- 
ment, former  Vice  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  the  Republican  presidential  can- 
didate, commissioned  his  staff  to  reassess 
the  American  commitments  to  Europe 
and  sent  ex-Governor  William  Scranton 
to  Europe  for  a  factfinding  tour,  steps 
which  can  only  be  welcomed  in  the  con- 
fused situation  facing  us  since  August  21. 
The  House  leadership  should  not  do  any 
less  in  order  to  clarify  the  Issues  and 
advise  on  alternate  policies. 
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THE  90TH  CONGRESS  MEETS  THE 
CHALLENGE  OP  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION 


THE    "PUEBLO"— HOW    LONG,    MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  loWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  30,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
252d  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  In  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  cALiroRinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  30,  1968 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  September  Is.  of  course,  back- 
to-school  month. 

September  1968  has  added  significance 
for  the  Nation's  colleges  and  universities. 
It  is  in  this  month  that  final  congres- 
sional action  was  completed  on  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1968,  termed  by 
many  in  the  field  of  education  as  one  of 
the  most  significant  ald-to-educatlon 
bills  since  the  passage  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  1968  bill  will  insure  continuation 
of  highly  successful  programs  of  as- 
sistance to  colleges  and  their  students. 
The  legislation  marks  the  most  recent 
step  In  more  than  a  century  of  Federal 
assistance  to  colleges. 

Early  in  our  history,  this  Nation 
realized  that  our  material  wealth  and 
our  democratic  form  of  government  both 
rest  upon  a  well-educated  jseople.  The 
passage  of  the  first  Morrill  Act  in  1862 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  sound  Federal 
policy  of  assistance  to  States  for  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  education 
through  land  grants  for  colleges.  The 
University  of  California  Is  the  Golden 
State's  land-grant  institution  and  con- 
sequently receives  special  consideration 
in  fimding  programs,  although  with  the 
expansion  of  other  Federal  programs,  the 
State  colleges  and  junior  colleges  are  re- 
ceiving more  and  more  consideration. 
This  is  important  because  these  State 
and  community  colleges  are  plaj^lng  an 
Increasingly  Important  role  In  the  edu- 
cating and  training  of  our  youth  to  meet 
the  complex  needs  of  our  society. 

Much  of  this  expanding  of  Federal  aid 
to  higher  education  to  schools  other 
than  land-grant  colleges  came  initially 
as  a  result  of  World  War  II. 

The  GI  bin  made  it  pwssible  for  a  vast 
number  of  young  people  to  seek  a  college 
education.  Many  of  these  ex-servicemen 
could  never  have  afforded  the  cost  of 
college  had  it  not  been  for  the  World 
War  n  veterans'  benefits  program  which 
has  been  continued  through  the  years  to 
the  present.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  the 
Nation  would  have  suffered  severely  by 
falling  to  develop  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  the  scientific,  technological,  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  bralnpKjwer 
resources  needed  to  meet  the  tremen- 
dously complex  challenges  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live  today. 

During  World  War  U,  the  Federal 
Government  piunped  huge  quantities  of 
money  into  war-related  research  pro- 
grams conducted  on  the  campuses  of 
our  colleges  and  universities.  This  heavy 
investment  In  research  continued 
through  the  Korean  war,  the  cold  war, 
and  into  the  present  critical  times.  Over 
half  of  all  Federal  funds  going  to  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  Nation 
today  Is  for  research  purposes,  although 
the  emphasis  has  changed  and  only  a 
quarter  of  federally  supported  projects 
is  directed  at  national  defense.  In  Call- 
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fornla.  research  and  demonstration 
projects  have  amounted  to  nearly  $200 
million  in  Federal  grants  a  year. 

The  launching  of  the  first  sputnik  In 
1957  gave  added  impetus  to  the  idea  of 
strengthening  scientific  education  of  in- 
dividuals as  well  as  assisting  institutions. 
The  most  notable  result  was  enactment 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  which  established  federally  sup- 
ported student  loan,  scholarship,  and 
graduate  fellowship  programs. 

Another  major  boon  in  Federal  aid  to 
higher  education  came  In  1963  with  pas- 
sage of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  which  authorized  the  most  extensive 
program  of  aid  to  education  ever  under- 
taken by  the  Federal  Government.  This 
legislation  provided  matching  grants  and 
loans  for  construction,  rehabilitation, 
and  improvement  of  classrooms,  labora- 
tories, libraries,  and  other  academic 
buildings.  The  culmination  of  our  legis- 
lative commitment  to  provide  college  ed- 
ucation for  all  came  with  passage  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  in  1965.  Since  then, 
Congress  has  attempted  to  extend, 
strengthen,  improve,  and  broaden  these 
programs  climaxed  by  final  passage 
Thursday  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  S.  3769,  to  extend  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act,  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  the  National  Vocational  Stu- 
dent Loan  Insurance  Act,  and  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act. 

More  than  192  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  California  are  receiving 
Federal  funds  totaling  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars annually.  The  Federal  agencies  pro- 
viding these  grant  funds  are:  The  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
and  the  Atomic  Ener^  Commission.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  Departments  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  provide  more  than 
$50  million  for  construction  of  dormi- 
tories and  other  facilities  plus  equipping 
them. 

This  heavy  Investment  In  higher  edu- 
cation is  essential  because  the  United 
States  sends  a  greater  proportion  of  Its 
yoimg  people  to  colleges  and  universities 
than  any  other  nation  In  the  world.  A 
century  ago,  only  2  percent  of  young 
Americans  entered  college.  Today,  the 
figure  Is  50  percent  and  rising.  In  a  re- 
cent Gallup  poll,  96  percent  of  all  par- 
ents questioned  said  they  wanted  their 
children  to  enter  college.  More  buildings, 
classrooms,  and  laboratories  are  needed. 
It  is  in  meeting  these  construction  needs 
that  Second  Congressional  District  col- 
leges benefit  most  from  the  education  and 
housing  act  programs. 

Second  District  colleges  have  received 
substantial  assistance  through  the  col- 
lege housing  program  admlrilstered  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Chlco  State  College  used  a  $3,200,000 
Federal  loan  to  develop  dormitory  facili- 
ties for  528  students,  plus  dining  facili- 
ties for  900.  Additionally,  the  student 
union,  with  supplemental  dining  facili- 
ties, was  constructed  through  a  $1,100,- 
000  college  housing  loan. 

Shasta  Jimior  College  used  a  similar 
college  housing  program  loan,  totaling 
$1,240,000  to  provide  housing  for  120  and 
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student  union  and  dining  facilities  for 
800  students. 

Sierra  Junior  College  has  had  three 
such  loans,  extending  t>ack  to  December 
1962.  These  total  more  than  $1,400,000. 
Including  the  most  recent,  a  $751,000  dor- 
mitory to  provide  housing  for  184  men 
and  a  student  union  and  dining  facility. 

Lassen  College,  at  Susanvllle,  has  used 
a  $789,000  loan  to  provide  housing  for 
128  men  and  the  College  of  the  Slsklyous. 
at  Weed,  is  providing  housing  for  70 
women  through  a  $336,000  college  hous- 
ing loan. 

The  Office  of  Education,  an  agency  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  shares  the  responsibility  for 
providing  adequate  facilities.  However, 
the  grant  funds  administered  by  this 
agency  generally  are  used  for  teaching 
or  administrative  facilities  rather  than 
housing  and  dining  facilities  financed 
through  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  loans. 

Chlco  State  College,  facing  the  neces- 
sity to  limit  its  enrollment  for  the  first 
time  In  its  history — more  than  1,000 
fuUyqtialifled  students  were  turned  away 
Irom"  Ihe  college  this  year  due  to  a  lack 
of  space — is  expanding  Its  physical  plant 
through  three  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  grants. 

Under  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act,  Chlco  State  College  will  receive 
$822,000  as  the  Federal  share  of  a 
$2,490,000  industrial,  technological,  and 
agricultural  teaching  facility.  Con- 
struction will  start  In  December  and  is 
scheduled  for  completion  In  December 
1970.  A  Federal  grant  of  more  than  $1 
million  will  finance  one- third  of  the  cost 
of  a  classroom -office  building  due  to  be 
completed  in  March  1971.  A  third  grant 
of  $409,000  will  pay  one-third  of  the  cost 
of  a  boiler  plant. 

Shasta  College  dedicated  its  new 
campiis  the  first  of  June  this  year.  Much 
of  the  construction,  which  was  started  in 
1965,  was  made  possible  by  over  $1.7  mil- 
lion in  Federal  grants  and  loans. 

Lassen  College  in  Weed  has  just  re- 
ceived an  Office  of  Education  grant  for 
$401,000  to  construct  three  academic 
buildings  and  to  purchase  two  prefabri- 
cated buildings. 

Li  addition  to  the  established  colleges 
in  the  Second  Congressional  District,  we 
have  three  new  junior  colleges  just  get- 
ting under  way.  Two — the  Butte  Junior 
College,  now  utilizing  temporary  facili- 
ties at  Durham  High  School,  and  the 
Columbia  Junior  College,  in  Tuolumne 
County — are  junior  college  district-sup- 
ported institutions.  The  third — Tahoe 
Paradise  College — is  a  private  college. 
Each  of  these  new  institutions  deserve 
full  support  and  cooperation  In  its  efforts 
to  establish  adequate  modern  campuses 
to  student  bodies  with  the  type  of  educa- 
tion they  deserve.  It  will  take  some  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  do  the  job.  I  am  sure. 

Facilities,  as  important  as  they  may 
be,  are  not  the  complete  answer  to  in- 
suring that  everyone  gets  the  full  edu- 
cation he  deserves. 

The  cost  of  attending  college  has  risen 
drastically  in  the  past  decade,  as  any 
parent  of  a  college  student  can  attest. 

Our  Republic  was  founded  upon  the 
concept  of  equal  opportunity  for  all, 
which  means  equal  educational  opportu- 
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nlty  for  all.  In  the  past  decade,  substan- 
tial progress  has  t>een  made  in  eliminat- 
ing economic  roadblocks  to  college  edu- 
cation ;  however,  there  is  much  left  to 
be  done.  It  is  estimated  that,  if  all  finan- 
cial barriers  were  removed,  an  additional 
1  million  students  could  enroll  In  col- 
leges and  universities  by  1975.  The  World 
War  n  OI  bill  was  the  first  effort  In 
this  direction,  followed  In  1958  by  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  and  in 
1965  by  the  Higher  Education  Act.  The 
last  two  are  extended  by  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1968.  These  offer  aid  to  the 
growing  number  of  educationally  quali- 
fied, but  financially  needy,  students. 
They  work  in  three  ways:  Insured  loans, 
grants,  and  the  opportunity  to  work  and 
study. 

While  most  Federal  assistance  Is  In 
the  form  of  loans  or  jobs  rather  than 
grants,  nearly  700  students  at  six  Second 
Congressional  District  colleges  will  re- 
ceive Federal  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  scholarship  grants  this  year. 
Schools  who  will  use  the  grants,  the 
amounts  available,  and  the  number  of 
students  assisted  are: 

Butte  Junior  College.  $5,000.  10  stu- 
dents; Sierra  College,  $16,250,  52  stu- 
dents; Shasta  College,  $40,000.  100  stu- 
dents; College  of  the  Slsklyous.  $10,990, 
43  students;  Chico  State  College,  $225.- 
350.  457  students;  amd  Tahoe  Paradise 
College.  $6,900.  12  students.  The  Federal 
funds  are  matched  by  local  funds  to  pro- 
vide grants  of  $200  to  $800. 

Highlighting  the  loan  program  Is  that 
authorized  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  Pour  Second  Congres- 
sional District  colleges  received  $450,000 
in  Federal  aid  to  assist  this  school  year. 
These  funds  provide  90  percent  of  the 
student  loans  with  the  participating  col- 
leges making  up  the  balance.  The 
amounts  allocated  to  the  colleges  are; 

Chico  State  College,  $424,440;  College 
of  the  Siskiyous.  $3,847;  Shasta  College, 
$13,374;  and  Sierra  College.  $10,732.  The 
National  Defense  Education  Act  loans  are 
unique  in  that  part  of  the  loan  is  for- 
given for  each  year  taught  in  a  public 
school,  with  extra  forgiveness  proposed 
this  year  for  teachers  working  in  poverty 
areas. 

There  are  a  nimiber  of  different  in- 
sured loan  programs  also.  Each  of  these 
attempts  to  bring  private  lending  in- 
stitutions to  the  aid  of  students  through 
Federal  gioarantees  of  repayments. 
Amendments  added  in  this  session  of 
Congress  will  raise  interest  rates  from  6 
to  7  percent,  but  hold  the  student's  share 
of  the  interest  at  3  percent.  Hopefully, 
this  will  make  the  program  more  attrac- 
tive to  local  banks,  many  of  whom  have 
been  hesitant  to  make  loans  at  6  percent 
when  other  markets  return  greater  divi- 
dends. 

Under  the  work-study  program,  five 
local  colleges  will  receive  well  over 
$300,000.  The  Federal  funds  provide  90 
percent  of  the  wages  for  such  part-time 
jobs  as  YMCA  leaders  or  teaching  assist- 
ants. 

The  1968-69  academic  year  will  see 
the  first  influx  of  veterans  continuing 
their  education  under  an  expanded  OI 
bill,  passed  in  1967.  A  single  man,  with- 
out dependents,  taking  a  full  course  of 
study,  will  receive  $130  a  month.  Vet- 
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erans  returning  from  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  war.  Impressed  their  instruc- 
tors  with  their  maturity  and  dedication, 
and  I  would  anticipate  that  the  new 
group  will  do  equally  well. 

There  are  special,  profession-oriented, 
education  programs  as  well.  The  critical 
shortage  of  nurses,  for  instance,  has  led 
the  Federal  Ctovemment  to  support  spe- 
cial professional  nursing  training.  Chico 
State  College  is  finishing  such  a  3-year 
program  with  a  final  grant  this  year  of 
$13,000.  Supplementing  this  is  an  addi- 
tional $7,300  set  aside  for  college  loans 
for  nursing  students  at  Chlco. 

Finally,  the  heart  of  any  school  Is  its 
library.  Grants  of  over  $70,000  will  make 
possible  the  purchase  of  books  and  other 
educational  material  by  seven  local 
colleges. 

Thus,  great  progress  has  been  made 
since  the  first  land-grant  colleges  were 
established;  yet  much  Is  left  to  be  done. 
At  present,  the  Nation  allocates  $15  bil- 
lion, or  2  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product,  for  the  support  of  colleges  and 
universities.  College  administrators  and 
economists  warn  that  in  the  next  decade 
we  must  increase  support  to  $30  billion  or 
3  percent  of  the  expected  gross  national 
product  if  we  are  to  maintain  quality 
higher  education. 

Until  just  recently,  the  major  respon- 
sibility for  financing  our  colleges  and 
universities'  structure  has  been  State 
and  local  governments  tmd  private  con. 
trlbutlons.  With  their  limited  tax  base. 
State  and  local  governments  face  severe 
limitations  In  the  amount  of  increased 
funding  that  they  can  afford  to  finance 
the  growing  cost  of  education  at  all 
levels,  and  especially  at  the  college  level. 
This  means  that  the  Federal  Oovermnent 
has.  and  will  continue  to  have,  an  In- 
creasing responsibility  to  help  to  pro- 
vide higher  education  which  our  current 
generation  of  students  and  future  gen- 
erations must  have  If  we  are  to  remain 
a  strong  Nation  economically,  politically, 
socially.  Industrially,  and  scientifically. 

As  one  who  started  his  career  of  pub- 
lic service  as  a  local  school  trustee  28 
years  ago,  I  have  consistently  and  stead- 
fastly endorsed  the  full  development  of 
our  educational  resources  at  all  levels- 
elementary,  secondary,  college  and  grad- 
uate— so  that  we  can  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  brainpower  which  is  this 
Nation's  most  important  natural  re- 
source. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  met 
this  challenge  through  final  passage  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of   1968. 


RACINE  ELKS  YOUTH  BAND  WINS 
NATIONAL  TITLE 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  30.  1968 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  our  fine  weekly  newspapers  In  the 
First  District  of  Wisconsin,  the  Shore- 
line Leader,  carried  a  story  recently 
about  the  Racine  Elks  Youth  Band,  win- 
ners of  the  1968  VFW  national  cham- 
pionship competition. 
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I  am  proud  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  this  Congress  not  only 
the  dedication  of  these  fine  young  peo- 
ple from  Racine,  but.  as  well,  the  pride 
and  affection  aiid  the  enjoyment  we  de- 
rive from  their  activities  as  a  conunimlty 
and,  for  me  personally,  as  their  Con- 
gressman. 

With  the  permission  of  this  body,  the 
above-mentioned  article  follows: 

EspiRiT  D«-Band  Helps  EXks  Win  Nationai, 
Title 

(By  Kaye  Poulsen) 

The  b«at  darn  "drum  corpslng"  band  In 
the  world  Is  the  Racine  Ellu  Touth  band 
.  .  and  their  home  base  Is  "The  Drum  Corps 
Capital  of  the  World." 

Naturally,  the  Elks  are  the  closeait  thing 
to  a  drum  and  bugle  corps  that  a  band  can 
get.  Not  only  musically  .  .  .  but  esplrlt  de- 
bank  and  that  same  Intangible  of  "togetber- 
nees"  that  binds  all  Racine  units. 

Seventeen  years  ago  the  B  P.O.E.  organized 
the  beoid  to  keep  the  youngsters  off  the 
street,  busy  and  out  of  trouble.  Their  efforts 
paid  off,  in  a  big  way.  Little  did  they  realize 
how  the  band  members  would  get  hooked  on 
music  and  m  &  m  (marching  and  manuever- 
ing)  with  the  end  result  of  six  national  ti- 
tles— four  VFW  national  titles  and  two  Amer- 
ican Legion  nationai  wins.  They  recently  won 
the  1968  VFW  nationals  In  Detroit. 

Band  members  of  the  Elks  are  musicians 
first.  However,  they  truly  enjoy  the  challenge, 
discipline  and  musicianship  of  competition. 

The  boys  and  girls  (all  under  21)  have 
found  through  traveling  together  during  the 
competition  season,  the  friends  one  can  make 
forever.  The  mental  and  physical  alertness 
they  acqtUre  and  the  attitude  are  part  of  the 
great  "Purple  and  White"  bond. 

The  spirit  of  sportsmanship  has  to  be  a  big 
part  of  the  "Intangible"  that  grows  with  ev- 
ery Elk  from  the  alumni  to  the  rookies.  Rook- 
ies can't  Imagine  what  a  summer  would  be 
like  without  band  rehearsals  during  the  week 
and  contests  over  the  weekend. 

The  alumni  can't  live  without  It ...  so  they 
keep  active  by  working  behind  the  scenes 
and  on  the  field. 

Parents  (alumni  type)  have  a  difficult  time 
In  breaking  away  from  the  band  once  their 
youngster  must  leave. 

Many  Elk  parents  still  chaperone  only  be- 
cause they  can't  live  without  that  "Band" 
life. 

It's  so  much  a  part  of  your  life  you  just 
can't  Imagine  what  life  would  be  like  without 
the  excitement  of  traveling,  competition  and 
sheer  exhaustion. 

Not  only  Is  It  good  for  the  Elks  but  the 
parents  benefit  too.  Everybody  keeps  young 
and  enjoys  the  young.  It's  a  "thing"  that 
grows  and  grows  and  grows  and  eventually 
Is  passed  down  to  the  newer  Elks  and  par- 
ents. 

When  the  band  came  home  In  buses  from 
Detroit,  with  their  new  national  title,  a  long 
motorcade  of  moms  and  dads  greeted  them 
at  highway  1-94,  their  cars  decorated  with 
purple  and  white  signs  that  read  "Proud 
Parent." 

M\  Elk  band  members  mvist  be  able  to  play 
an  Instrument  .  .  .  even  the  colorguard  must 
be  accomplished  musicians.  The  concert 
competition,  not  often  attended  by  the  spec- 
tators, is  the  real  test  for  the  true  Elk 
musician. 

The  band  Is  judged  solely  on  Instrumenta- 
tion, Interpretation,  expression,  articulation. 
Intonation,  general  effect  and  conducting. 
Only  ex-band  members  reallz«  this  when 
the  Elks  are  parading  down  Main  st.  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Yes.  there  Is  more  to  being 
a  marching  band  than  just  parades.  There  Is 
a  lot  of  hard  work  and  heart  that  motivates 
every  step  on  the  parade  route. 

Dedication  to  the  band  by  Its  members, 
staff  and  parents  club  Is  evident  by  the  pride 
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that  Is  pro^ted.  This  pride  Is  obvious  by 
the  state  and  nationai  trophies  won  by  the 
band  .  . .  triumphs  earned  humbly  and  main- 
tained with  dignity. 

Racine  Is  not  only  proud  of  the  Elks  band 
but  their  friends  In  the  city's  drum  corps 
boast  of  having  the  "best  darn  drum  corpslng 
band  In  the  country."  Prom  a  drum  corps 
that's  the  highest  compliment  the  Elks  Youth 
band  can  receive. 


UNITED  NATIONS  INITIATIVE 
NEEDED  IN  BIAFRA 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OP    NlW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
last  3  months,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
innocent  children  and  adult  civilians 
caught  up  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Nigerian 
civil  war,  have  been  starving  to  death  in 
Biafra  as  the  world  has  looked  on  In 
silent  horror. 

The  casualties  there  have  been  many 
times  greater  than  In  Vietnam,  and  yet 
world  organizations  like  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Organization  for  African 
Unity,  stand  by  the  sidelines  and  do  noth- 
ing to  help  the  8  million  Biafran  civil- 
ians trapped  in  their  war-torn  country. 

The  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  estimates  some  2  million  Biaf- 
rans  are  suffering  from  severe  malnutri- 
tion. More  than  6,000  Biafrans  are  dy- 
ing of  starvation  every  day — half  of 
them  children.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
are  near  to  death. 

Even  in  peacetime,  Biafra  Is  far  from 
self-sufficient.  And  August  and  Septem- 
ber are  always  the  worst  months  as  the 
people  wait  for  the  late  September  har- 
vest. This  year  there  will  be  no  harvest. 
After  15  months  of  civil  war,  the  for- 
merly 29,000-square-mile  region  has  been 
reduced  to  3,000  square  miles.  More  than 
half  of  Its  8  million  people  are  refugees — 
some  living  in  camps  established  by  the 
federalist  forces,  others  In  villages,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  wan- 
dering through  the  bush. 

The  Red  Cross,  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
lief organization,  Caritas,  are  operating 
gallant  but  Inadequate  relief  opera- 
tions— they  are  saving  thousands  of 
lives  with  their  air  shipments  of  food 
and  medical  supplies  but  the  death  rate 
Is  still  more  than  40,000  a  week. 

A  much  bigger  operation  has  to  be 
launched  Immediately.  This  Is  not  a 
question  of  taking  sides  in  the  political 
dispute  which  triggered  the  tragic  war. 
This  is  a  matter  of  simple  humanl- 
tarlanism. 

From  reports  In  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Washington  Post,  and  an  excellent 
article  in  the  New  Republic  last  month 
by  Alfred  Friendly,  there  have  been  cruel 
mistakes  steadily  held  to  on  both  sides. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  the 
United  Nations  can  easily  concern  Itself 
with  the  internal  political  Issue,  but  they 
can  be  and  should  be  concerned  over  the 
mass  starvation  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Innocent  civilians. 

Accordingly,  I  am  Introducing  a  con- 
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current  resolution  in  the  House  today, 
calling  for  a  United  Nations  initiative 
In  the  Nigerian  civil  war. 

The  bipartisan  resolution,  cosponsored 
by  more  than  50  members  Is  identical  to 
a  concurrent  resolution  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  by  Senators  Proxbore,  Sparkman, 
and  DoDD  yesterday. 

The  resolution  calls  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  use  his  influence 
to  achieve  an  immediate  consideration  by 
the  United  Nations  of  a  relief  mission 
and  the  placement  of  United  Nations 
peace  observers  in  the  war-torn  West 
African  state. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows : 
H.  Con.  Rxs.  834 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  In  concert  with  numerous  nationai 
and  International  organizations,  has  sought 
means  of  providing  humanitarian  assistance 
to  the  suffering  Innocents  In  the  Nlgerla- 
Blafra  area,  which  means  would  be  accept- 
able to  both  sides  of  the  conflict  In  such 
area:  and 

Whereas  these  efforts  have  not  proven  suc- 
cessful In  securing  the  relief  required  for  the 
needy  In  such  area;  and 

Whereas  the  continued  deprivation  of  the 
basic  necessities  for  continuance  of  life  will 
result  in  the  death  by  starvation  or  related 
disease  of  millions  of  Innocents:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  (the  Senate  con- 
curring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  make  all  necessary 
efforts,  through  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations,  to  bring  before  the 
United  Nations,  for  Its  consideration  at  the 
earliest  possible  time,  the  matter  of  develop- 
ing and  achieving  some  practical  means  for 
meeting  the  urgent  and  extraordinary  hu- 
manitarian relief  requirements  of  the  needy 
In  the  Nlgeria-Blafra  area  and  achieving  the 
immediate  placement  of  United  Nations 
peace  observers  In  such  area. 

The  placement  of  U.N,  peace  observers 
becomes  ever  more  urgent  as  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Biafran  forces  comes  nearer 
and  nearer.  The  Federal  forces  have  fore- 
cast that  final  victoi-y  should  be  achieved 
within  3  weeks.  This  is  probably  over- 
optimistic  but  whenever  the  war  ends, 
and  the  end  is  certainly  near  whether  or 
not  it  is  3  weeks  away,  there  will  be  an 
urgent  need  of  neutral  observers  to  in- 
sure the  prevention  of  a  mass  bloodbath. 
Federal  authorities  in  Lagos  have  re- 
peatedly given  their  assurance  there  will 
be  no  bloodbath.  With  neutral  observers 
present,  there  will  be  even  more  onus  on 
all  responsible  parties  to  keep  their  word. 

The  Organization  of  African  Unity 
earlier  this  month  declared  Its  opposition 
to  the  United  Nations  playing  a  human- 
itarian or  political  role  in  the  conflict. 
The  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, U  Thant,  said  In  New  York  this 
week  that  his  position  on  Biafra  would 
be  guided  by  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity. 

I  believe  Mr.  Thant  and  the  OAU  should 
reverse  themselves. 

I  fully  understand  the  problem  that 
secessionlsm  poses  for  African  states.  I 
can  understand  their  reluctance  to  ac- 
cept U.N.  involvement  In  Nigeria  follow- 
ing the  problems  of  the  Congo.  But  to  fall 
to  provide  food  and  supplies  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  starving  Biafrans 
would  be  an  atrocious  crime  against 
humanity. 

The  conscience   of  humanity  is  the 
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proper  concern  of  all  men  and  all  na- 
tlon5  at  all  times.  It  la  time  now  for 
strong  words  and  strong  actions;  passive 
grief  will  bring  no  relief  to  the  victims 
of  this  tragedy. 

I  call  upon  all  Members  of  this  Cham- 
ber to  support  this  resolution. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE 
CLARK  M.  CLIFPORD,  SECRETARY 
OP  DEFENSE,  AT  THE  NATIONAL 
SECURITY  INDUSTRIAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  rxoKiOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.'\TIVES 

Monday.  September  30.  196S 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Clark  Clifford.  Secretary  of  Defense, 
delivered  on  Thursday.  September  26,  an 
Important  speech  to  the  National  Secu- 
rity Industrial  Association.  I  take  pleas- 
ure insnbmitting  it  for  reprinting  in  the 
CbNGRtSsioNAL  RECORD.  Mr.  Clifford  has 
shown  a  remarkably  fine  grasp  of  the 
complicated  and  complex  structure  of  the 
Defense  Establishment  within  the  short 
time  that  he  has  served  as  Secretary.  I 
have  been  Impressed  by  his  work  and  by 
his  cooperative  attitude. 
The  address  follows: 
Address  bt  th*  Honohable  Clark  M.  Ci.if- 
roRD.  Secret/uit  of  Defense,  at  the  Na- 
tional    SECURtTT    INDUSTHIAL    ASSOCIATION. 

Washington,  DC.  September  26.  1968 

Mr.  Martin,  Distinguished  Gueeta.  Ladles 
and  Gentlemen:  I  am  pleased  to  be  here, 
and  to  participate  in  yoxir  Twenty-PUth  An- 
nual Dinner. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  Is  a  long  time  In 
an  Association's  life.  It  Is  even  a  longer  time 
In  a  man's  lite.  But  there  are  many  of  us 
here  tonight  who  remember  with  fondness 
and  admiration  the  great  public  servant  who 
founded  this  organization,  James  Porrestal. 
tJnder  his  leadership,  our  Armed  Forces 
began  new  movement  toward  greater  etn- 
clency  and  combat  effectiveness.  As  our  first 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Jim  Porrestal  was  not 
afraid  to  propose  new  Ideas  and  to  fight  for 
them.  His  objective  was  progress. 

There  Is  a  portrait  of  him  hanging  behind 
my  desk  at  the  Pentagon.  It  is  a  continuing 
symbol  of  the  man  and.  In  a  way.  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Itaelf,  for 
It  has  looked  over  the  shoulders  of  each  of 
the  eight  Secretaries  who  has  followed  Jim 
in  that  Job.  Each  has  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lems of  his  day;  each  has  been  aided  In  his 
task  by  the  National  Security  Industrial 
Association. 

Since  assuming  my  duties  as  the  ninth 
Secretary  of  Defense,  I  have  learned  much 
about  the  valuable  contributions  NSIA  has 
made  to  our  defense  posture.  I  am  aware  of 
your  efforts  to  help  us  reduce  coets.  I  know 
of  the  outstanding  work  of  your  advisory 
committees,  which  mobilize  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  managers  of  Industry  to  help  us 
solve  difficult  technological  problems. 

I  appreciate  your  efforts  and,  on  behalf  of 
the  Department   of  Defense.  I  thank  you. 

This  assembly  tonight  Is,  however,  some- 
thing more  than  the  annual  dinner  of  a 
great  organization.  This  audience  Is  as  close 
as  one  can  ever  come  to  assembling  the  lead- 
ing representatives — In  and  out  of  uniform — 
of  what  General  Elsenhower  once  referred 
to  as  the   "military-Industrial  complex." 

All  of  us  recall  his  last  speech  to  the  Na- 
tion as  President  In  January  of  1961.  Recos- 
nlzing  tht   absolute  necessity  for  a  •trong 
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Defense  Department  and  a  large  and  so- 
phisticated arms  indvietry,  he  felt  compelled 
to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  their  re- 
lationship Involved  some  grave  Implications 
for  the  country. 

In  my  view.  President  Elsenhower's  warn- 
ing is  weU  worth  pondering,  for  this  com- 
plex represents  an  Immense  pool  of  re- 
sources. The  capital,  man{x>wer,  and  inno- 
vative thinking  In  this  unique  combination 
of  Industry  and  the  military  are  equalled  no- 
where In  the  world. 

Were  these  resources  to  be  misdirected, 
squandered  or  consumed  Inefficiently,  the 
American  people  would  be  poorly  served  In- 
deed. 

Inevitably,  there  Is  danger  when  one  Is 
talking  about  the  expenditure  of  40  or  60  or 
80  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Inevitably,  there  Is  danger  when  powerful 
Industries  present  to  Congress  and  to  the 
Defense  Department  their  logical  proposals 
for  new  weapons  systems  or  equipment. 
These  are  sincere  proposals,  designed  to  ad- 
vance our  military  strength.  The  danger 
arises,  not  from  some  sinister  Intent  on  the 
part  of  the  designer,  but  from  the  fact  that 
this  Nation  does  not  need  and  cannot  afford 
every  new  weapons  system  which  resource- 
ful Industry  can  design. 

Inevitably,  there  Is  danger  when  each 
military  department  sincerely  advocates  max- 
Imiim  development  of  the  weapons  It  would 
use  in  our  national  defense.  There  Is  danger 
when  patriotic  citizens  mistakenly  believe 
that  something  Is  good  for  the  defense  of 
OUT  country  just  because  potential  enemies 
believe  It  la  good  for  their  country. 

I  am  convinced  today,  after  six  months  In 
this  office,  that  the  dangers  General  Elsen- 
hower warned  against  were  real  dangers. 
But  I  am  also  convinced  that  they  have 
been  avoided,  tlirough  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances of  our  governmental  system.  They 
have  been  avoided  through  the  alertness  of 
our  Congress  and  the  watchfulness  of  our 
press.  They  have  been  avoided  because  pow- 
erful pressures  come  from  different  direc- 
tions and  tend  to  offset  themselves.  They 
have  been  avoided  by  the  strengthening  of 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  They 
have  been  avoided  by  the  diligence  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

Industry  and  the  military  establishment. 
In  partnership,  have  maintained  a  strong, 
modem  and  effective  defense  capable  of 
meeting  all  tasks  assigned  by  the  President 
in  support  of  our  foreign  policy  and  our  na- 
tional objectives.  This  Nation  has  more  mili- 
tary power  today,  better  balanced  in  Its 
make  up,  and  better  tailored  to  meet  poten- 
tial military  threats,  than  any  country  has 
had  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

That  Is  the  posture  of  military  strength 
we  maintain — and  I  pledge  that  is  the  pos- 
ture of  military  strength  we  will  continue  to 
maintain. 

However.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  tonight 
about  the  subject  of  our  total  national 
strength.  This,  It  seems  to  me.  Is  appropri- 
ate because  It  Is  my  Job  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  see  that  our  country  has  the  secu- 
rity that  It  needs.  And  It  certainly  is  your 
Job  as  members  of  this  Association. 

Security,  as  we  have  traditionally  viewed 
It.  is  the  protection  of  our  country  from 
external  threats.  Our  military  forces  are 
designed  against  such  external  threats:  the 
Congress  appropriates  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose and  the  American  people  expect  us  to 
fulfill  this  mission. 

The  question  I  raise  tonight  is:  What  are 
the  basic  elements  of  our  total  national 
security?  The  answer,  I  think.  Is  clear.  First: 
the  p>ower  of  the  weapons  of  our  armed  forces. 
Second:  the  quality  of  the  training  and  lead- 
ership of  those  forces.  Third:  the  unity  of 
the  American  p>eople.  The  most  modern  of 
weapons  will  be  inadequate  to  Insure  our 
survival  In  today's  world  unless  our  society 
is  keyed  to  the  steady  improvement  of  our 
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political  Institutions  and  concerned  that  all 
our  people  participate  and  share  in  the 
benefits  of  that  society. 

And  I  submit  tonight  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  not  doing  enough  to  pro- 
mote in  a  positive  way  those  aspects  of  our 
national  life  which  are  so  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  our  fundamental  InBtltutlons. 

What,  after  all,  do  the  people  most  earnest- 
ly seek? 

It  would  seem  clear  to  me  that  our  people 
want  to  secure  their  freedom.  And  It  would 
seem  clear  that  the  elements  of  freedom  are 
described  in  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  more  eloquently 
than  anywhere  else. 

The  establishment  of  Justice. 

Domestic  tranquillity. 

The  promotion  of  the  general  welfare 

The  blessings  of  liberty. 

It  was  for  all  those  reasons  that  we  sought 
to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  and  It  was 
for  those  reasons  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  did  ordain  and  establish  our 
Constitution. 

But  there  are  millions  of  Americans  today 
who  have  not  yet  secured  for  themselves  the 
elements  of  freedom  set  forth  In  the  Pre- 
amble. 

I  submit  that  the  Department  of  Defetise. 
a  Department  which  consumes  9  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product  of  our  Nation,  a 
Department  which  employs  four  and  one-hall 
million  Americans,  has  a  deep  obligation  to 
contribute  far  more  than  it  has  ever  con- 
tributed before  to  the  social  needs  of  our 
country. 

Justice  .  .  .  domestic  tranquillity  .  .  .  gen- 
eral welfare  .  .  .  blessings  of  liberty.  Can 
It  be  that  these  essential  elements  of  free- 
dom are  a  responsibility  of  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  Government,  but  not  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  whose  operations  ac- 
count for  half  of  the  total  expenditures  of 
that  Government? 

I  believe  that  we  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense have  not  only  a  moral  obligation  but 
an  opportunity  to  contribute  far  more  to  the 
social  needs  of  our  country  than  we  have 
ever  done  before. 

Accordingly,  I  have  today  directed  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force,  the 
Director  of  Research  and  Engineering  and  the 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  to  address 
themselves   to   this   challenge. 

I  have  asked  that  tbey  provide  me  their 
proposals  on  how  we  may  assist  In  alleviat- 
ing some  of  our  most  pressing  domestic  prob- 
lems and  how  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  best  orgsmlze  Itself  for  this  purpose. 

I  am  asking  for  their  recommendations  by 
November  30  so  that  an  initial  concept  can 
be  offered  to  the  new  Administration  in 
January. 

This  effort  cannot  be  successful  If  we  in 
the  Pentagon  attempt  to  Implement  It  our- 
selves. 

The  Department  of  Defense  can  and  must 
work  with  Industry,  with  labor  and  with 
our  great  scientific  and  educational  com- 
munities. And,  of  course,  we  shall  need  the 
understanding  and  support  of  the  Congress. 

The  proven  techniques  and  skills  and  re- 
sources of  Industry  combined  with  the  proven 
organization  and  discipline  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  can  be  utilized  together  far 
more  effectively  than  heretofore  for  the 
benefit  of  our  Nation. 
I  believe  we  can  do  It. 
I  believe  we  must  do  It. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  argue  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  Is  not  a  social 
welfare  Institution  and  who  will  contend 
that  It  has  no  business  Interfering  In  the 
internal  welfare  of  our  country. 

I  have  no  Intention  of  turning  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Into  something  It  should 
not  be. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  regard  the  Department 
of  Defense  primarily  as  an  instrument  of 
social  welfare. 
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Of  course  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Depart- 
ment should  take  over  the  responsibilities  of 
other  governmental  or  private  agencies. 

Nothing  that  I  propose  tonight,  nor  any- 
thing that  I  will  propose  so  long  as  I  hold 
this  office,  wlU  be  permitted  to  Interfere  with 
the  performance  of  our  historic  mission  to 
defend  our  nation. 

But  I  do  believe  that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  reason  to  expect — and 
indeed  to  demand — that  the  element  of  gov- 
ernment which  spends  half  of  their  Peaeral 
tax  dollars  devote  more  of  Its  time  and  more 
of  Its  thinking  and  more  of  its  resources  to 
those  aspects  of  our  domestic  problems  which 
are  important  to  our  total  national  security. 
Some  might  ask  this  question:  "Are  you 
attempting  to  say  that  a  defense  contract 
should  consider  not  only  whether  the  best 
Mreapon  can  be  purchased  for  the  cheapest 
price,  but  also  whether  the  measurement  of 
social  utility  should  be  Included  In  the  con- 
tract award  decision?" 

I  am  not  making  such  a  statement  tonight. 
I  do  not  yet  know  whether  this  would  be  a 
wise  course  or  what  changes  in  the  present 
law  should  be  considered. 

But  I  do  know  that  there  are  major  areas 
of  concern  to  our  total  national  security  In 
which  the!  Department  of  Defense — working 
with  Industry — can  do  more.  Jobs  are  a  mat- 
ter of  concern.  So  is  education.  So  are  hous- 
ing, and  health  and  hospital  care. 

I  offer  these  only  as  examples  of  areas  In 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  can  be  of 
greater  assistance  to  the  Nation.  The  first 
preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  by  the 
Department  In  each.  Sometimes  they  have 
been  taken  timidly  as  though  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  were  involving  Itself  in 
something  in  which  It  really  had  no  business. 
Housing,  hospitals,  schools,  and  employ- 
ment facilities  for  the  unskilled  normally  do 
not  possess  enough  capital  resources  to  make 
an  investment  In  innovation.  They  have  little 
or  no  funds  for  research  and  development. 
Consider  housing. 

The  average  private-sector  homebuUder 
throughout  the  Nation  constructs  no  more 
than  50  units  a  year.  The  average  contractor 
cannot  afford  research  and  development  into 
new  materials,  advanced  design  and  better 
production  techniques.  He  is  faced  with  a 
small  local  market,  he  Is  enmeshed  In  a 
tangle  of  local  building  regulations,  and  he 
has  a  high  per-unit  cost  which  Is  reflected 
In  his  prices. 

No  wonder  that  low-income  housing  is  so 
unattractive  to  private  enterprise.  There  are 
not  enough  incentives  to  justify  an  entre- 
preneur risking  his  limited  capital. 

Every  major  city  in  the  nation  is  faced 
wih  a  serious  slum  problem,  which  In  turn 
leads  to  destructive  social  and  family  prob- 
lems. Furthermore,  slums  perpetuate  them- 
selves. With  minimal  maintenance  costs,  and 
inflated  rents,  owners  have  little  financial 
motive  to  tear  down  their  antiquated  struc- 
tures and  replace  them  with  recent  housing. 
This  can  and  must  be  reversed. 
What  is  clearly  needed  are  new  materials 
and  now  production  techniques  that  will 
make  low-Income  housing  a  profitable  enter- 
prise. 

I  suggest  that  Is  precisely  where  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  can,  and  must  be,  In- 
novative and  helpful. 

The  Department  Is  the  Nation's  biggest 
single  user  of  housing.  We  currently  spend 
some  $200  million  a  year  in  new  construc- 
tion, plus  another  $460  million  a  year  for 
maintenance  and  operation,  debt  servicing, 
and  leasing  of  existing  military  housing.  But 
of  this  $650  million  annually,  we  have  been 
spending  x-lrtually  nothing  for  Improvement 
of  materials  or  better  construction  tech- 
niques. 

We  have  begun  to  remedy  the  situation  by 
awarding  three  contracts  to  explore  whether 
we  can  lower  the  cost  of  military  housing, 
while  retaining  quality  standards.  First  re- 
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ports  suggest  that  savings  of  16%  or  better 
may  be  realized  through  modular  design, 
adoption  of  factory  assembly  methods,  and 
volume  procurement. 

We  are  now  at  a  stage  where,  with  the  sup- 
port of  Congress,  we  will  design  a  prototype 
project  and  build  It  at  George  Air  Force  Base 
in  California.  It  will  be  watched  with  care 
and  evaluated  by  both  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Should  this  project  turn  out  as  we  hope, 
we  will  have  better  military  housing  at  lower 
cost,  higher  morale  and  thus  improved  mili- 
tary effectiveness.  These  Innovations,  passed 
along  to  the  private  economy,  should  have 
a  beneficial  Impact  on  the  low-income  hous- 
ing problem  In  our  cities. 

This  beginning  illustrates  what  can  be 
done  by  the  application  to  a  major  domestic 
problem  of  the  techniques  of  our  Defense 
effort.  I  ask  members  of  this  association  to 
consider  how  your  company  can  apply  its 
Defense- gained  skills  to  our  national  hous- 
ing problems. 

Housing  needs  help;  so  do  hospitals.  Costs 
are  soaring — and  for  the  understandable 
reason  that  70%  of  hospital  operating  costs 
are  wages. 

Industry  clearly  can  Increase  the  applica- 
tion of  Its  problem-solving  resources  to  hos- 
pital design,  construction,  and  mainte- 
nance, and  to  automated  record-keeping, 
laboratory  analysis,  and  routine  diagnostic 
services. 

This  again  calls  for  a  significant  research 
and  development  effort. 

It  is  an  effort  generally  beyond  the  scope 
of  a  city,  county,  or  church  group  that  builds 
a  new  hospital.  Hospital  design  and  construc- 
tion are  tradltlon-rldden.  There  Is  a  great 
potential  for  major  labor-saving,  cost- 
cutting  improvements  in  hospital  equip- 
ment. But  the  local  group  which  builds  a 
hospital  Is  almost  always  pressed  for  funds. 
It  is  compelled  to  use  the  "low-lnltlal-cost" 
approach. 

This  results  not  In  lower  health-service 
cost.  It  builds  m  the  absolute  certainty  that 
costs  are  going  to  mount. 

Surely  there  Is  something  we  can  do.  The 
Department  of  Defense  Is  one  of  the  world's 
largest  hospital  customers.  There  Is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  cooperative  ap- 
proach of  Industry  and  the  Department  can 
be  applied  to  hospital  construction  In  the 
same  manner  that  it  Is  applied  to  the  devel- 
opment and  procurement  of  the  complex 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile. 

Therefore.  I  Intend  to  proceed  with  a  plan 
developed  within  the  Department  of  Defense 
whereby  we  shall  solicit  Industry  for  pro- 
posals for  a  whole  new  generation  of  hos- 
pitals— hospitals  so  automated  that  labor 
costs  can  be  cut  drastically  and  routine 
services  transferred  from  the  overworked 
doctor  and  nurse  to  the  sophisticated 
machine. 

This  will  result  in  better,  more  accurate, 
and  less  costly  hospital  management  for  the 
military  services.  Even  more  significantly.  It 
can  point  the  way  to  better  health  care  for 
our  citizenry. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  schools  and  education. 
We  are  far  from  the  optlmvim  development 
of  our  educational  resources.  The  blunt  fact 
is  that  we  have  focused  much  of  the  new 
technology  In  education  on  the  exceptional 
student.  For  the  average  or  below  average 
youngster,  education  has  been  scarcely  af- 
fected by  the  scientific  revolution  since 
World  War  11.  Eklucators  now  say  that  tradi- 
tional classroom  procedures  are  not  only  in- 
efficient but  In  some  cases  actually  impede 
the  average  child's  will  to  learn.  If  this  is 
true  of  the  student  from  middle-class  Amer- 
ica, we  must  acknowledge  how  badly  we 
serve  the  chUd  from  the  niral  slum  or  the 
city  ghetto,  whatever  his  Intellectual  endow- 
ment may  be.  Much  needs  to  be  done. 
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The  Department  of  Defense  can  be,  and  to 
a  degree  has  already  begun  to  be,  a  trail 
blazer  in  the  Improvement  of  education.  My 
predecessor.  Bob  McNamara,  began  the 
imaginative  Project  100,000.  He  directed  that 
the  Armed  Services  admit  to  basic  training 
a  limited  number  of  men  who,  under  strict 
earlier  regulations,  would  have  been  below 
military  entrance  requirements.  He  was  con- 
\'lnced  that  these  men,  with  the  benefit  of 
new  teaching  methods,  would  learn  to  do 
their  military  jobs  satisfactorily.  His  con- 
fidence was  justified.  Project  100,000  has 
been  a  spectacular  success.  Of  the  men  who 
entered  during  the  first  year  of  the  program, 
over  90%  are  now  performing  effectively  on 
active  duty. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Is  one  of  the 
world's  largest  educators,  and  should  be  one 
of  the  world's  best.  We  train  military  people 
In  1500  separate  skills,  and  our  schools  for 
service  children  are  In  28  countries  around 
the  globe 

The  training  obtained  diulng  military 
service  has  been  for  many  Americans  the 
open  sesame  to  a  fuller  life.  Now  and  for  the 
Indefinite  future,  millions  more  must  serve 
to  guard  our  country  against  external  threats 
to  Its  security.  We  can  serve  them  and  add 
Immeasurably  to  that  security  by  seeing  to  It 
that  they  leave  military  ser\'lce  equipped  to 
accept  a  larger  share  of  the  problems  and  the 
rewards  of  American  society. 

I  know  that  many  of  the  companies  repre- 
sented here  tonight  have  already  entered  the 
education  field  and  have  been  working  with 
us.  I  am  aware  of  some  promising  work  but 
we  have  just  begun  to  explore  the  many  tise- 
ful  ways  for  cooperation  between  Industry 
and  the  military  services.  I  am  con\'lnced.  as 
I  hope  you  are.  that  continued  collaboration 
will  not  only  help  us  do  our  job  better,  but 
that  It  can  be  the  catalyst  for  improving 
school  systems  throughout  the  country. 

Finally.  I  come  to  the  problem  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen, 
launched  last  January,  as  the  result  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  \'lgorou8  efforts,  has  proved 
that  there  can  be  a  workable  relaUonshlp  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  private 
Industry  In  putting  to  work  so-called  unem- 
ployables  from  the  heart  of  50  of  the  Nation's 
ghettos. 

There  Is  a  real  potential  for  defense  indus- 
try to  bring  enterprise  to  the  ghetto.  There 
are  already  encouraging  examples  of  what 
can  be  done — such  as  in  the  Watts  area  of 
Los  Angeles  and  the  Roxbury  area  of  Boston. 
More  than  50  of  our  major  Defense  contrac- 
tors have  launched  specific  projects. 
I  want  to  see  this  sort  of  effort  expanded. 
As  a  further  step,  I  have  directed  today 
certain  changes  In  the  Armed  Services  Pro- 
curement Regulations.  The  effect  of  these 
clianges  vrtU  be  to  encourage  our  major  con- 
tractors to  give  greater  attenUon  to  the  possi- 
bility of  locating  new  facilities  In  or  near 
labor  stuplus  areas  and  to  give  more  consid- 
eration to  placing  subcontracts  In  these  areas. 
Through  these  changes  In  our  Regulations  I 
want  to  spotUght  a  responsibility,  shared  by 
the  I>efense  Department  and  Its  major  con- 
tractors, to  contribute,  wherever  practical,  to 
solving  the  problems  of  hard-core  unem- 
ployment. 

By  law,  we  cannot  award  contracts  on  a 
sole  source  basis  nor  pay  a  price  premium 
to  relieve  economic  dislocation.  This  means 
we  are  forbidden  from  setting  aside  complete 
procurements  for  award  exclusively  to  firms 
In  labor  surplus  areas.  We  cannot  award  a 
contract  without  competition  regardless  of 
the  significant  contribution  such  a  contract 
might  make  to  the  hard-core  unemployment 
program  and  the  total  national  Interest.  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  to  reexamine  this 
legislative  policy. 

With  the  approval  of  President  Johnson, 
who  has  giver  so  much  of  himself  to  the 
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■olutlon  of  problems  of  human  rlgbU  aAd 
h\im*n  lufferlng.  I  Intend  to  Join  with  the 
Secretarle*  of  Labor  and  Commerce  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  are  stlU  other  ways  In 
which  the  Defense  Department  and  Industry 
can  Join  together  In  attacking  the  problems 
of  hard-core  unemployment  In  our  society. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  as  to  my  strong  feel- 
ing that  the  Department  of  Defense  has  the 
opportunity  and  the  responsibility  to  make 
a  greater  contribution  to  the  social  needs 
of  the  country,  for  It  Is  my  certain  convic- 
tion that  such  action  will  contribute  to  our 
total  national  strength. 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  were  concerned  almost  exclu- 
sively with  men  and  simple  machines.  De- 
fense Industries  were  regarded  as  mere  mu- 
nitions makers.  How  remote  that  era  seems  I 

We  now  have  a  military-Industrial  team 
with  unique  resources  of  experience,  engi- 
neering talent,  management  and  problem- 
solving  capacities,  a  team  that  must  be  used 
to  help  find  the  answers  to  complex  domestic 
problems  as  U  has  found  the  answers  to 
complex  weapons  systems.  Those  answers  can 
be  put  to  good  use  by  our  cities  and  our 
states,  by  our  schools,  by  Urge  and  small 
business  alike.  The  Nation  wUl  be  the  better 
and  the  stronger. 

-  I  b*p*  no  Illusions  that  the  tasks  we  have 
been  dlseusslng  are  simple,  or  that  they  can 
be  accomplished  overnight.  The  problems  are 
many,  and  they  will  be  with  us  for  too  long 
a  time.  But  I  am  confident  that  the  defense 
Industries  and  the  Defense  Department  can. 
while  providing  "for  the  common  defence." 
also  "promote  the  general  Welfare"  and  make 
even  more  meaningful  "the  Blessings  of 
Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity." 

To  this  end.  I  bespeak  your  cooperation. 

I  pledge  you  mine. 


TELL  US  THE  TRUTH,  UNCLE  SAM 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  30,  1968 

Mr.     CUNNINGHAM.     Mr.     Speaker, 

there  was  a  time  when  It  was  considered 
a  sin  to  tell  a  lie.  but  our  Government 
has  changed  all  of  that.  This  is  illustrated 
vividly  by  an  article  appearing  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Readers  Digest  entitled 
"Tell  Us  the  Truth.  Uncle  Sam."  by  John 
Barron. 

Because  that  article  shows  how  the 
credibility  gap  is  destroying  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people  in  their 
Government,  I  insert  the  piece  into  the 
Congressional  Record  and  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

TSLL    Us    TH«    TKtTTH,    UNCLB    SaM 

(By  John  Barron) 

Federal  agencies  and  bureaucrats  are  In- 
creasingly engaged  In  a  self-serving  policy  of 
oCQclal  deceit — a  shabby  practice  that  de- 
bases the  quality  and  character  of  our  demo- 
cratic process. 

Last  spring,  as  Congress  sought  a  $6-bllUon 
cut  In  federal  spending  before  passing  the 
Administration's  tax  bill,  government  agen- 
cies Joined  In  a  scare  campaign  to  forestall 
econonUes.  Most  stunning  was  a  statement  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  The  spending 
reduction.  It  announced,  "would  require  the 
closing  of  the  equivalent  of  30  hospitals." 
Outraged  protests  poured  into  Washington, 
berating  Congress  for  heartlessly  shutting 
hospitals  when  hundreds  of  injured  men  were 
arriving  weekly  from  Vietnam.  Finally,  a  bi- 
partisan   group    of    Congressmen    had    had 
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enough.  "You  know  that  VA  announcement 
U  utterly  false,"  Sen.  John  J.  Williams  (R., 
Del.)  told  the  Treasury  Department.  "We 
want  a  letter  to  that  effect.  Unless  you  set  the 
record  straight,  your  whole  tax  bill  will  go 
down  the  drain."  The  letter  came  quickly. 

Not  long  ago  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture hurriedly  bought  2.900  expensive  electric 
typewriters  to  use  up  money  left  over  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  General  Services  Admin- 
istration rebelled  at  this  extravagance,  point- 
ing out  that  purchase  through  competitive 
bidding  would  have  saved  half  a  million  dol- 
lars. The  Agriculture  Department  solemnly 
explained  that  It  had  to  buy  the  typewriters 
immediately  becaiise  of  all  the  paper  work 
created  by  a  new  farm-bill  amendment.  But 
the  fact  was  that  Congress  already  had  re- 
jected the  amendment  cited. 

Monthly  Defense  Department  reports  to 
Congress  have  long  suggested  that  the 
amount  of  supplies  being  delivered  to  North 
Vietnam  by  Western  ships  was  an  Inconse- 
quential trickle.  The  State  Department  an- 
nounced that  It  was  "very  sure"  that  none 
of  the  cargoes  contained  any  "military  or 
strategic"  materials.  But  when  Congress  An- 
ally got  a  look  at  secret  intelligence  data.  It 
learned  that  the  number  of  Allied  ships  visit- 
ing North  Vietnam  was  more  than  twice  what 
It  had  been  told.  And  authorities  had  no  Idea 
what  material  some  of  them  carried. 

These  examples  of  offlclal  deceit  symbolize 
an  ugly  phenomenon  which  today  has  begun 
to  corrode  our  democracy.  Increasingly,  fed- 
eral departments  are  caught  lying  to  the  pub- 
lic, the  press,  the  Congress,  even  to  each 
other.  Such  calculated  deception  masks  mis- 
takes, chokes  off  enlightened  criticism  and 
denies  voters  facts  they  need  to  make  intel- 
ligent choices.  Worst  of  all,  it  undermines 
the  trust  upon  which  democratic  government 
and  traditions  depend. 

"Much  of  the  doubt  and  dissension  which 
torment  the  nation  today  results  from  the 
belief,  too  often  Justifled.  that  our  govern- 
ment no  longer  tells  the  truth."  asserts  Sen. 
Vance  Hartke  iD..  Ind.).  '"This  is  not  Just  a 
moral  or  a  philosophic  problem."  adds  news 
commentator  Walter  Cronklte.  "Half-truths 
or  lies  .  .  .  feed  the  fire  of  skepticism  and  cyn- 
icism that  can  undermine  and  destroy  ova 
democracy" 

In  recent  years  the  government  has  tam- 
pered with  the  truth  so  frequently  that  the 
phrase  "credibility  gap"  has  gained  common 
acceptance.  Like  most  slogans,  it  Is  not  al- 
ways used  fairly.  Offlclal  pronouncements 
which  turn  out  to  be  wrong  sometimes  are 
the  consequence  of  bad  Judgment  Instead  of 
dishonesty.  Some  Issues  and  programs  are  so 
complex  that  sincere  differences  about  them 
are  inevitable.  Yet  even  after  the  most  chari- 
table allowances  are  made,  the  public  record 
remains  littered  with  offlclal  lies  which  no 
amount  of  explanation  can  erase  or  mitigate 

This  war  on  the  truth  is  waged  for  funda- 
mental purposes: 

To  Cover  Incompetence:  By  deceit,  bu- 
reaucracies seek  to  hide  bungling  that  would 
Justify  the  censure  or  dismissal  of  their  ad- 
ministrators. Consider  what  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
(NASA)  tried  to  foist  off  on  the  public  last 
year. 

NASA  spends  911,500,000  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  annually  and  employs  300  press  agents 
to  glorify  itself.  It  initially  enjoyed  Immunity 
from  Independent  scrutiny  and  criticism.  On 
the  night  of  January  27,  1967.  Are  erupted  In 
an  Apollo  space  capsule  at  Cape  Kennedy. 
Three  brilliant  young  astronauts  were  suf- 
focated, and  our  whole  program  to  put  a  man 
on  the  moon  was  set  back  a  year.  NASA  at- 
tempted to  depict  the  tragedy  as  simply  a 
bad-luck  accident  which  could  not  possibly 
have  been  avoided. 

"Death  was  Instantaneous,"  It  announced. 
"There  was  a  flash  and  that  was  It."  "We  al- 
ways have  adhered  to  the  highest  standards 
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of  safety."  Intoned  a  space  boss.  "And  yet,  in 
spite  of  meticulous  attention  to  the  smallest 
detail,  this  tragedy  has  occurred." 

Soon,  these  reassurances  were  shattered. 
New  York  Times  and  Washington  Evening 
Star  reporters  learned  from  engineers  who 
had  heard  tapM  recordings  that  the  three 
deaths  bad  been  far  from  "Instantaneous." 
The  astronauts  pleaded  for  help  and,  as  the 
Times  disclosed,  up  to  the  very  end  'they 
were  scrambling,  clawing  and  pounding  to 
open  the  sealed  hatch."  Rep.  William  P.  Ryan 
(D.,  N.Y.)  unearthed  proof  out  of  NASA's 
own  flies  that,  as  a  result  of  previous  blazes, 
it  had  been  warned  repeatedly  of  the  danger 
of  Are  in  the  capsule.  Yet  It  made  no  provi- 
sion of  emergency  escape. 

Next,  several  Senators  asked  NASA  officials 
If  MaJ.  Gen.  Samuel  A.  Phillips  had  not  sub- 
mitted a  report  devastatlngly  critical  of  the 
Apollo  program.  "I  know  of  no  unusual  Gen- 
eral Phillips  report,"  replied  George  E. 
Mueller,  an  associate  administrator  of  NASA. 
The  agency  admitted  that  General  Phillips 
had  made  some  "notes."  But  It  belittled  their 
Importance,  and  NASA  boss  James  E.  Webb 
refused  to  let  investigating  committees  see 
them. 

Representative  Ryan  obtained  a  copy  ot 
the  Phillips  report  from  a  secret  source.  In- 
stead of  a  few  "notes."  it  was  a  voluminous 
document  full  of  charts  and  evidence.  It 
found  the  principal  Ap>ollo  contractor.  North 
American  Aviation.  Inc..  guilty  of  disastrous 
mismanagement  and  waste,  and  showed  that 
the  entire  Apollo  program  was  Jeopardized  by 
dangerously  poor  workmanship  and  sky- 
rocketing costs.  Yet  additional  evidence 
demonstrated  that  NASA  had  done  little  to 
correct  the  conditions  pinpointed  by  Phillips. 

Now  some  Congressmen  began  to  wonder. 
Had  there  been  favoritism  in  awarding  North 
American  the  86-blllion  Apollo  contract  In 
the  flrst  place?  A  "Source  Evaluation  Board" 
of  190  scientists  and  business  advisers  had 
recommended  a  contractor  after  an  exhaus- 
tive study.  Had  it  been  North  American? 

On  April  17.  the  Senate  Space  Committee 
stunmoned  Webb.  Sen.  Margaret  Chase  Smith 
(R..  Maine)  asked  the  direct  question:  "Was 
North  American  the  flrst  choice  of  the  Source 
Evaluation  Board?"  "Yes.  It  was  the  recom- 
mended company."  Webb  said  categorically. 

Three  weeks  later.  Senator  Smith  had  the 
facts — and  called  Webb  back  to  testify.  She 
asked  if  It  was  not  true  that  the  experts 
actually  had  rated  Martin  Marietta  Corp. 
above  North  American.  Webb  at  last  ad- 
mitted that  North  American  was  not  picked 
by  the  experts.  He  and  his  three  asslswnts 
had  rejected  the  expert  recommendation  on 
their  own. 

To  Forestall  Criticism  and  Discredit  Crit- 
ics: Bureaucrats  have  perfected  the  tech- 
nique of  using  misinformation  to  obscure 
criticism  In  clouds  of  confxislon.  Sen.  John  C. 
Stennls  (D.,  Miss.)  was  Jeered  after  he  warned 
that  military  spending  for  flscal  1966  would 
be  tl2  to  $14  billion  more  than  the  Pentagon 
claimed.  "Pure  figments  of  someone's  imagi- 
nation." said  Presidential  Economic  Adviser 
Gardner  Ackley;  and  Treasury  Secretary 
Henry  H.  Fowler  Joined  in  ridiculing  the 
Senator's  authoritative  calculations.  Yet  soon 
thereafter  the  Defense  Department  had  to 
ask  Congress  for  a  $12.7-bllllon  supplement 
tolU  1966  budget. 

Next  year  the  ritual  deception  was  shame- 
lessly repeated.  Before  the  defense  budget 
was  released,  senior  military  officers  secretly 
reported  to  Rep.  Melvin  R.  Laird  (R  ,  Wis.)  : 
"Congressman,  we  think  you  ought  to  know 
that  we've  purposely  underestimated  the  war 
cosU  by  at  least  $10  billion."  Laird  then  ac- 
cused the  Administration  of  trying  to  fool 
the  public  about  Vietnam  war  costs  by  un- 
derstetlng  the  budget.  Within  hotirs  the 
then  Defense  Secretary.  Robert  8.  McNamara, 
denied  the  charge. 

As  It  turned  out.  Laird  was  more  than 
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right  The  military  expenditures  during  fis- 
cal 1967  actually  were  $121  billion  more 
than  Defense  Department  assurances.  Had 
the  truth  been  told,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee said  last  year  then  Congress  might 
have  done  something  to  avert  the  vicious 
inflation  the  unbudgeted  costs  helped  cause. 
In  April  1966,  the  New  York  Times  report- 
ed from  Saigon  that  air  strikes  against  the 
communists  had  been  drastically  curtailed 
because  of  a  shortage  of  explosives.  "It  is  not 
true,'"  McNamara  vowed  to  Congress.  "All 
this  baloney — and  it  Is  only  that — about  lack 
of  bomb  production  Is  completely  mislead- 
ing."" Yet  at  the  time  the  need  for  bombs 
was  so  desperate  that  the  Air  Force  had  to 
buy  back  for  $21  apiece  old  750-pounderB 
which  it  earlier  had  labeled  surplus  and  sold 
to  other  countries  for  $1.70  each.  The  Senate 
Armed  Services  Preparedness  Subcommittee 
later  produced  overwhelming  evidence,  in- 
cluding official  reports  from  field  command- 
ers, that  the  shortage  had  been  acute. 

To  Manufacture  Propaganda:  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  last  year  organized  a  team  of 
reporters  to  ascertain  how  much  the  govern- 
ment spends  a  year  to  put  out  public  in- 
formation. Their  staggering  finding:  $426 
million!  This  "is  more  than  double  the  com- 
bined outlay  for  news-gathering  by  the  two 
major  U.S.  news  services,  the  three  major 
TV  networks,  and  then  ten  biggest  Ameri- 
can newspapers,"  the  AP  noted.  Too  often. 
this  colossal  publicity  apparatus  is  used  to 
generate  deceitful  propaganda  Justifying  pet 
policies  and  practices. 

The  Defense  Department  In  recent  years, 
for   example,    has   dazzled   the    public   with 
claims  of  Immense  savings  attributed  to  bril- 
liant  and   revolutionary    management.    Yet 
cold-eyed    auditors    from    the    General    Ac- 
counting Office  have  discovered  hundreds  of 
millions   of   dollars   of    these   claims   to   be 
utterly    fictitious — such    as    the    Pentagon's 
crediting  Itself  with  a  $51,800,000  "saving" 
when  the  Marines  did  not  buy  some  tanks 
they  never  planned  to  buy  in  the  first  place. 
For    sheer    gall,    though,    no    bureaucrats 
rival    poverty-program    administrators.    Re- 
peatedly they  have  pictured  themselves  to 
the  public  as  slaying  dragons  of  destitution. 
The    facts    too    often    show    otherwise.    For 
example.  In  announcing  a  "community  ac- 
tion" grant  for  four  rural  Missotiri  counties, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO) 
conjured  up  a  compelling  scene  of  want  and 
despair.   '"Approximately   120,000  needy  per- 
sons are  found  scattered  in  every  town  and 
along  rural  roads  In  an  area  60  miles  long  and 
40  miles  wide,"  said  Its  press  release.  Rep. 
William  L.  Hungate   (D.,  Mo.),  who  repre- 
sents the  four  counties,  boggled.  Census  fig- 
lu-es  revealed  the  total  population  of  the  area 
to  be  no  more  than  105,000.  Queried  by  the 
Congressman,    OEO    flrst    said    that    It    had 
erred,    that   only   80,000   poor   people   were 
huddled  In  the  counties.  Challenged  again, 
It  ultimately  admitted  that  the  right  figure 
was  5000. 

Residents  of  prosperous  Danville.  Ind.  ( j)op 
3287),  protested  when  OEO  attempted  to 
force  a  poverty  program  on  them.  But  pov- 
erty warriors  insisted,  and  to  prove  their 
point  told  Sen.  Birch  Bayh  (D.,  Ind.)  that 
the  little  town  had  1339  famUies  with  in- 
comes under  $1000,  and  1979  families  receiv- 
ing aid  for  dependent  children.  At  a  public 
hearing,  townspeople  cited  the  government's 
own  statistics  to  prove  that  only  382  families 
had  Incomes  of  less  than  $1000  and  only  29 
were  getting  ADC  funds.  Red-faced,  OEO 
officials  said  they  would  check. 

"Those  flgures  are  for  Danville,  III.,"  one 
finally  announced.  "An  understandable  mis- 
take." But  It  wasnt.  A  newspaper  Investiga- 
tion verified  that  the  flgures  were  ridicu- 
lously inaccurate  when  applied  to  Danville, 
111 
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OEO   has  claimed   marvelous  success  for 
Upward  Bound,  a  program  with  the  worthy 


objective  of  putting  poor  youngsters  through 
college.  "Thty  respond  as  if  the  floodgates  to 
knowledge  had  Just  been  opened.  They  do 
well  In  college,  they  stay  In  college,"  It 
boasted.  However,  a  study  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Froomkln,  of  the  Office  of  Education,  was  not 
so  glowing.  "More  than  half  dropped  out  by 
the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year,"  he 
concluded. 

Angrily  OEO  condemned  the  report  as  In- 
accurate and  stated  that  Froomkln  had 
agreed  to  make  corrections  on  the  basis  of 
"more  complete  data"  OEO  had  supplied.  He 
had  agreed  to  no  such  thing.  Rather,  he  had 
asked  OEO  to  send  along  any  "new  data," 
but  none  was  ever  provided.  Moreover, 
Proomkln's  report  was  based  entirely  on 
statements  OEO  Itself  had  made  to  Congress. 
"I'm  all  for  the  Idea  of  Upward  Bound."  he 
says.  "But  why  not  admit  how  difficult  the 
Job  really  is?" 

To  Dupe  Congress:  Often.  In  evaluating 
legislation.  Congress  must  rely  upon  Infor- 
mation provided  by  government  agencies.  If 
It  is  withheld  or  falslfled,  lawmakers  can  be 
misled  Into  action  they  otherwise  might  not 
approve.  Yet  today  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans alike  complain  of  difficulty  getting 
straight  answers. 

After  Rep.  Wright  Patman  (D.,  Texas)  sent 
an  inquiry  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
someone  there  mistakenly  attached  an  Inter- 
nal memorandum  to  the  reply.  The  memo, 
obviously  Intended  for  the  eyes  of  bureau- 
crats only,  said,  "As  you  will  note  we  pur- 
posefully have  not  answered  the  question  ex- 
cept m  a  very  Indirect  way." 

Testifying  in  behalf  of  a  bill  to  create  a 
Youth  Conservation  Corps.  Interior  Secretary 
Stewart  Udall  read  a  statement  prepared  by 
his  underlings.  "A  recent  study  has  shown 
that  60  percent  of  those  who  went  into  the 
old  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  program.  In- 
stead of  going  back  to  their  old  envlromnent, 
went  on  to  new  Jobs  and  new  opportunities.'" 
he  said.  But  when  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee asked  for  a  copy  of  the  study,  the 
Interior  Department  had  to  admit  that  there 
was  no  such  study.  Some  bureaucrat  had  sim- 
ply fabricated  it  to  persuade  Coneress  to  do 
what  the  Interior  Department  desired. 

Over  the  years,  the  Agency  for  Interaa- 
tlonal  Development  has  made  many  appeals, 
to  Congress  for  foreign-aid  funds.  Believing 
what  AID  said.  Congressmen  voted  billions 
with  the  understanding  that  they  were  au- 
thorizing loans  which  eventually  would  be 
repaid.  Two  years  ago  came  the  shocker,  when 
minority  leader  Everett  Dlrksen's  staff  started 
examining  data  supplied  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  They  discovered  that  AID 
had  disguised  as  "loans"  no-strlngs-attached 
handouts  of  $10.1  billion.  There  Is  no  way  of 
recovering  the  money,  even  though  many  na--_ 
Uons  who  got  it  have  become  prosperous  and 
capable  of  repaying. 

Deceit  practiced  In  Washington  today  is 
seldom  so  clearly  unmasked.  "For  every  bald- 
faced  lie  you  can  document,"  says  Rep. 
Thomas  Curtis  (R.,  Mo.),  ""there  are  dozens 
of  others — more  sophisticated,  less  detectable 
and  thus  more  destructive."  But  enough  offi- 
cial lies  have  been  documented  to  create 
widespread  distrust.  As  a  result  of  doubts 
spawned  by  misinformation,  the  nation  finds 
Itself  perilously  troubled  and  divided  In  the 
midst  of  the  third -greatest  war  It  ever 
has  fought. 

The  problem  of  restoring  the  reputation  of 
our  government  for  truthfulness  is  one  of 
the  first  to  which  the  new  Administration,  be 
It  Democratic  or  Republican,  must  turn.  The 
Issue  here  Is  not  a  partisan  one.  It  involves 
the  health  of  the  nation  at  a  time  when  It  is 
beset  by  crises,  foreign  and  domestic,  as  grave 
as  any  in  its  history.  Historically,  free  men 
have  responded  best  to  the  challenges  of  their 
time  when  told  the  truth.  So  will  Americans 
today.  Tell  us  the  truth,  Uncle  Sam.  That's 
what  we  need. 
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THE   CRISIS   IN   EASTERN   EUROPE 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF    IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  26,  1968 

Mr.   ADAIR.   Mr.   Speaker,   about   12 
years  ago  when  Russian  tanks  were  de- 
stroying the  flower  of  Hungarian  youth, 
the  American  people  were  deeply  moved 
despite  our  military  inaction.  From  the 
President  and  Congress  to  the  man  on 
the  street,  a  moral  revulsion  was  felt, 
and  for  a  time  Budapest  became  the 
synonym  of  man's  yearning  to  be  free. 
Though  moral  indignation  has  been  In- 
effective and  Soviet  troops  are  still  sta- 
tioned on  Hungarian  soil,  the  6-year  boy- 
cott of  the  Kadar  regime  and  the  numer- 
ous U.N.  resolutions  made  Khrushchev 
and  Kadar  realize  that  some  domestic 
concessions  must  be  granted  in  order  to 
regain  a  modicum  of  respect  In  the  West. 
August  21, 1968,  will  also  be  a  black  day 
in  history  just  as  November  4,  1956,  has 
been.  This  was  the  day  when,  despite 
solemn  agreements  reached  by  the  Krem- 
lin PoUiburo  and  the  Dubcek  govern- 
ment at  dema  and  Bratislava,  the  So- 
viet Union  and  four  of  its  imenthuslastic 
allies  occupied  Czechoslovakia,  arresting 
five   of   the   highest   officials,   including 
Party  Secretary  Dubcek.  For  a  week,  un- 
til Prague's  surrender  terms  were  made 
public,  even  Communist  parties  in  the 
West  and  in  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia 
condemned  the  aggression  and  called  for 
Russian  withdrawal.  Yet  to  this  day  not 
even  a  United  Nations  resolution  has 
been  passed  despite  tepid  American  sup- 
port, and  Jakob  Malik  is  angered  even  by 
indirect  references  to  the  hideous  Soviet 
crime  made  by  American  delegates  in 
United  Nations  committees. 

The    Czechoslovak    events,    however, 
have  political  and  strategic  implications 
which   exceed   the   tragic   local   signifi- 
cance of  the  invasion.  They  show  with 
merciless  clarity  the  unpalatable  truth 
that  many  of  our  policymakers,  politi- 
cians, and  journalists  began  to  minimize 
in  the  Isist  few  years — the  presence  of  an 
aggressive  and  lawless  world  pxjwer  bent 
upon  expansion  wherever  and  whenever 
possible  without  risking  a  war  with  the 
United  States.  And  this  potentially  ag- 
gressive state,  propelled  by  an  ideology 
that  would  stamp  out  freedom  of  con- 
science, religion,   and  political  activity 
cannot    be   stopped    and    contained    by 
polite    gestures,    economic    agreements, 
and  close  attention  to  the  propaganda 
charges  its  leaders  make,  but  only  by 
military  strength   and  unyielding   dip- 
lomatic insistence  upon  our  rights  and 
rights  of  the  small  nations  over  the  world 
threatened  by  Commimist  imperialism. 
The  recent  threat  of  force  against  the 
German  Federal  Republic  clearly  demon- 
strates that  the  Soviet  Union  has  larger 
stakes  in  this  game  than  the  submission 
of  Czechoslovakia,  which  could  have  been 
accomplished  by  one-fourth  of  the  mili- 
tary force  which  the  Russians  mustered 
for  the  invasion.  The  political  signifi- 
cance of  the  presence  of  the  24  divisions 
in  Czechoslovakia  and  the  presence  of 
supporting  Russian  troops  in  Hungary 
and  Poland  for  military  blackmail  has 
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be«n  aptly  described  In  Anthony  Harri- 
jan  8  article  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
September  18,  19«8.  "The  Soviets  Aim  at 
Germany"  points  out : 

Tba  re«l  attempt  at  coercion  aeems  aimed 
at  the  Germana.  Dr.  Kurt  Kleslnger,  tbe  Ger- 
man CbanceUor,  had  no  sooner  protested  So- 
viet invaaion  than  Moscow  Radio  broadcast  a 
aaber-rattllng  statement,  saying  Kleslnger's 
remarlu  can  be  interpreted  as  a  declaration 
of  war.  and  the  necessary  consequences  will 
be  drawn  from  tbU  fact  In  Eastern  Europe." 

This  statement  underscores  the  Soviet  in- 
tention to  use  Its  massive  new  power  in 
Central  Europe  to  exert  psychological  pres- 
sure against  the  Germans  In  an  effort  to 
demoralize  them  so  that  they  wUl  break  away 
from  the  West. 

A  sidelight  to  the  Soviet  siggression  in 
Czechoslovakia  Is  also  provided  In  the  re- 
cent memorandum  of  the  American  Hun- 
garian Federation  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  which  points  out  the  reluctance  of 
the  Hungarian  people  and  of  the  quisling 
Communist  government  to  participate  In 
the  Russian  aggression.  The  presence  of 
Soviet  occupation  troops  In  Hungary  de- 
spite (ree-world  protests  and  nimierous 
UJi.  resolutions  since  1956  shows  that 
tolerance  of  the  retention  of  the  fruit 
of  one  aggression  by  the  Soviet  Union 
only   facilitates   the   implementation  of 

^e  next  Imperialist  Soviet  move  once 

circumstances  render  such  a  step  pos- 
sible. 

The  greatest  need  today  is,  however, 
that  of  a  new  policy  toward  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe.  The  present  administra- 
tion's policies  have  been  proven  bank- 
rupt on  all  fronts.  The  Impossibility  of 
one-sided  brldgebuildlng  has  been  so 
well  demonstrated  that  even  many  of  its 
former  adherents  have  abandoned  hope 
and  their  former  positions.  The  continued 
passivity  of  the  administration  toward 
Western  European  integration  and  NATO 
has  had  sorry  results  and  contributed 
to  the  present  military  and  political 
weakness  of  NATO,  enabling  the  Soviet 
Union  to  attempt  to  drive  wedges  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Germany, 
and  Germany  and  her  other  European 
NATO  allies. 

There  is  great  need  for  a  reassessment 
which  will  do  away  with  the  time- 
honored  liberal  shiboleths  and  evaluate 
the  situation  primarily  from  the  view- 
point of  American  national  Interest  and 
defense  against  the  Soviet  Union's  mili- 
tary might  and  ideological  challenge. 
The  Republican  presidential  candidate's 
study  on  a  global  level  Is  a  very  useful 
imdertaking.  but  It  should  be  paralleled 
by  similar  studies  in  Congress,  partic- 
ularly by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  hearings  with  administration 
oCQcials  and  academic  experts  alike.  We 
might  be  facing  a  Berlin  crisis  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  or  a  Soviet  invasion  of 
Rumania,  events  fraught  with  great  dan- 
ger to  NATO  security  and  world  peace. 

We  must  discuss,  analyze,  and  evaluate 
the  situation  and  search  for  new,  equi- 
table, and  adequate  policies  to  stem  the 
rising  tide  of  aggression  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  strong,  but  fair,  criticism  of  the 
administration's  soft-pedaling  policy 
since  August  21.  1968.  has  been  well  ex- 
pressed by  the  West  German  journalist 
Heinz  Barth  in  the  Hamburg  Die  Welt 
of  September  7.  1968: 
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Amerlea's  policy  in  Its  sphere  of  influence 
Is  defenalve,  the  Soviet  Union's  Is  aggressive. 
The  policy  of  strict  non-intervention  with 
which  American  diplomacy  accepted  the  So- 
viet Invasion,  indeed  directly  encouraged  it, 
oontra«ts  sharply  with  the  massive  pressure 
simultaneously  exerted  on  Bonn  by  the 
Kremlin.  .  . 

A  second  act  of  aggression  by  the  Soviet 
Union  would  put  Johnson  in  a  position  de- 
spamngly  similar  to  the  situation  in  which 
the  appeasers  found  themselves  six  months 
after    Munich. 

Moaoow  Is  enticing  him  with  the  assurance 
that  Prague  need  not  rule  out  cooperation 
between  the  superpowers  in  other  spheres. 
He  Is  stlU  entertaining  tbe  iUusion  of  meeting 
Koeygln  as  soon  as  the  storm  has  died  down. 
Two  months  before  the  presidential  elec- 
tioni  this  Illusion  cannot  be  described  as 
anything  else  but  pathetic. 

We  hope  that  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  find  the  strength  to 
speak  out  on  the  vital  Issues  and  prevent 
acquiescence  to  further  aggressions  even 
in  the  closing  months  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration For  this  reason  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  Join  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  amd  other  colleagues  in 
calling  for  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
situation  and  new  policies. 


September  30,  1968 


OUTSTANDING  LAW-ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICER  RECOGNIZED 


HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

or   MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  30.  1968 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years,  and  particularly  in  the  past  few 
months,  law-enforcement  ofiBcers  have 
been  under  attack  from  a  number  of 
citizens  in  our  country.  Although  I  am 
acutely  aware  of  the  room  for  Improve- 
ment in  our  law-enforcement  system.  It 
seems  the  abuses  of  power  and  the  abuses 
of  civil  liberties  are  the  Images  portrayed 
to  the  American  people. 

In  view  of  the  adverse  coverage  of  po- 
lice activities  It  is  my  pleasure  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  an  ex- 
ample of  the  quality  law  enforcement  and 
citizen  protection  demonstrated  by 
Trooper  First  Class  Robert  E.  Williams 
of  Centrevllle,  Md. 

Trooper  Williams  was  honored  on 
September  27  by  the  Capital  District  of 
Kiwanls  International  at  the  district 
convention  In  Norfolk.  Va.,  as  part  of 
the  Kiwanls  program.  Operation  Law  and 
Order.  He  was  presented  a  plaque  in  rec- 
ognition of  this  first  annual  award. 

Following  is  a  review  of  the  outstand- 
ing performance  of  duty  which  qualified 
Trooper  Williams  for  this  honor: 

OvmTAiTDtsa  Law  ENroaccMENT  Omcni 

RCCOCNIZKO 

On  January  25.  1988  the  clerk  at  the 
Centrevllle  Post  of  the  Maryland  State  Po- 
lice overheard  a  broadcast  by  tbe  Delaware 
State  Police  concerning  an  armed  robbery  of 
the  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Com- 
pany in  Dover.  Delaware.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
tear  gas  was  used  during  the  holdup,  alerted 
the  clerk  to  the  fact  that  TFC.  Robert  E. 
Williams  was  Investigating  two  other  armed 
robberies  that  had  occurred  on  January  22, 
1968.  The  suspects  responsible  Qtted  the  de- 
scription of  the  suspects  In  the  earlier  rob- 
beries. The  radio  clerk  Immediately 
broadcast  this  Information  to  the  Baston 
Barrack    and    roadblocks    were    established. 


TFC.  Williams  was  assigned  to  patrol  north 
on  Route  301  in  the  direction  of  the  Mary- 
land-Delaware Line  on  State  Route  300 
Shortly  afterward.  TFC.  Williams  radioed 
that  he  was  behind  a  1966  dark  green  Chevro- 
let occupied  by  two  colored  males  and  a 
white  female.  Williams  was  instructed  to  keep 
the  vehicle  under  surveillance  and  trail  it  to 
Route  301  and  Route  50  at  Queenstown. 
where  other  officers  were  stationed  in  a  road- 
block. Soon  thereafter,  Williams  hurriedly 
radioed  that  the  vehicle  was  apparently 
suspicious  and  was  stopping  on  the  shoulder 
approximately  three  miles  north  of  Queens- 
town  on  Route  301,  and  that  he  would  have 
to  attempt  em  apprehension.  All  cars  in  the 
immediate  area  were  dispatched  to  that  lo- 
cation to  assist.  Within  minutes,  other  offlcert 
arrived  at  the  scene.  TFC.  Williams  had  the 
three  suspects  In  custody  at  gunpoint  The 
prisoners  were  secured  and  later  transported 
to  the  Queen  Anne's  County  Jail. 

A  search  of  the  vehicle  revealed  two  re- 
volvers under  the  front  seat  and  one  of  tha 
suspects  had  a  partially  used  can  of  chemical 
mace  in  his  pocket.  The  white  female  had  a 
tear  gas  pen  In  her  pocketbook  and  a  total 
of  $403.00  was  taken  from  their  persons  Six 
of  these  bills  were  found  to  contain  tha 
serial  numbers  of  money  taken  from  the  Pint 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Company. 

In  addition  to  the  apprehension  of  tha 
subjects  In  the  case  at  hand,  they  were  later 
identified  as  being  the  persons  responsible 
for  the  armed  robberies  of  the  Seaboard 
Finance  Company,  Chestertown,  Maryland 
and  Seaboard  Finance  Company  at  Dover, 
Delaware.  Both  occurred  on  January  22.  1968. 
In  addition,  they  were  found  wanted  by 
numerous  other  police  agencies  on  similar 
charges  and  were  believed  responsible  for  ten 
to  twelve  armed  robberies.  They  had  been 
operating  out  of  Washington,  D.C.  and  Its 
metropolitan  area.  All  three  were  subse- 
quently convicted  for  the  robberies  of  these 
Finance  Companies.  receiving  heavy 
sentences. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  during  this 
apprehension.  TFC.  Williams,  who  works  as 
a  criminal  Investigator,  was  In  an  unmarked 
car  and  attired  In  civilian  clothes,  which 
understandably  made  his  Job  more  precari- 
ous. Williams'  efforts  were  recognized  by 
citations  from  various  civic  organizations,  as 
well  as  recommended  for  recognition  by  the 
Department's  Performance  Analysis  Board. 

In  addition,  he  has  i>erformed  as  an  out- 
standing criminal  Investigator  In  numerous 
cases,  bringing  them  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion. He  Is  married  and  lives  In  Centrevllle 
with  his  wife  and  Ave  children. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITY COMMISSION  RULES 
AGAINST  SEX  DISCRIMINA-nON 
ON  AIRLINES 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nV'ES 

Monday,  September  30,  1968 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
1964  the  Congress  took  a  momentous  step 
forward  In  the  national  effort  against 
discrimination  when  it  Included  a  pro- 
vision In  Utle  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  prohibiting  empl03mient  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex. 

For  several  years  some  of  the  airlines 
have  refused  to  comply  with  that  re- 
quirement of  the  law  In  regard  to  their 
flight  cabin  attendants;  namely,  the 
stewards  and  stewardesses.  Some  airlines 
have  refused  to  hire  men  for  such  posi- 
tions. Other  airlines  have  discharged 
women,  but  not  men,  when  they  marry, 
or  reach  the  age  of  32,  or  In  some  cases 
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35.  These  airlines  have  claimed  that  they 
jje  exempt  from  the  prohibition  against 
sex  discrimination,  by  virtue  of  an  ex- 
ception in  title  vn  which  permits  differ- 
ences in  treatment  of  men  and  women 
employees  "in  those  certain  Instances 
where  sex  is  a  bona  fide  occupational 
qualification  reasonably  necessary  to  the 
normal  operation  of  that  particular  busi- 
ness or  enterprise. " 

Alter  very  lengthy  proceedings  and 
hearings  which  had  been  demanded  by 
some  airlines,  the  Equal  Emplojrment 
Opportunity  Commission,  ruled  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1968,  that  sex  is  not  a  bona  fide 
occupational  qualification  for  the  job  of 
flight  cabin  attendant  because  the  duties 
ol  that  job — whether  the  employee  is 
called  purser,  hostess,  steward,  or  stew- 
ardess— could  be  satisfactorily  per- 
formed by  members  of  both  sexes.  The 
Commission's  ruling  was  published  in 
33  Federal  Register  3361.  The  Commis- 
sion then  proceeded  to  consider  the  ap- 
plication of  that  ruling  to  the  cases  then 
pending  before  the  Commission  involv- 
ing complaints  against  the  airlines 
which  were  terminating  or  reassigning 
stewardesses,  and  only  stewardesses,  on 
or  shortly  after  they  married,  or  attained 
a  certain  age  such  as  32  or  35. 

The  Commission  has  recently  Issued 
three  opinions  in  which  It  has  concluded, 
and  I  believe  rightly,  that  such  discrim- 
inatory treatment  of  stewardesses  vio- 
lates title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  In  Neal  against  American  Airlines, 
Inc..  a  stewardess  was  fired  because  she 
married.  In  Dodd  against  American  Air- 
lines, Inc.,  a  stewardess  was  fired  because 
she  reached  age  33.  In  Colvin  against 
Piedmont  Aviation,  Inc.,  a  stewardess 
who  had  been  required  to  sign  a  pre- 
employment  agreement  that  the  com- 
pany would  fire  her  on  marriage  or 
reaching  age  32,  was  fired  when  she  mar- 
ried. The  airlines  did  not  apply  such 
policy  to  men. 

These  are  very  significant  opinions 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  Congress  and  the 
public  would  want  to  read  them.  There- 
fore, I  include  the  three  opinions  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Eqttai.  Employment  OppoBTUNrrY 

Commission. 
Washington,  D.C. 

[Case  No.  6-6-5759  (LA  6-9-9)  ] 
Christiana  J.  Ncal,  Charginc  Pasty  v.  Amer- 
ican Airlines.  Inc..  El  SEOtrNOO,  Califor- 
nia, Respondent 

Dates  of  aUeged  violations:  June  30,  1966. 
other  dates,  and  continuing. 
Date  of  filing:  Charge  filed:  June  6,  1966. 
Date  of  service  of  charge:  October  5,  1966. 

decision 
Summary  of  charge 

Charging  Party  alleges  unlawful  dis- 
crimination based  on  sex  in  violation  of  Title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  In  that 
Respondent  Employer  terminated  her  em- 
ployment as  an  airline  stewardess  on  June 
30.  1966,  because  she  was  married. 
Summary  of  investigation 

Respondent  is  a  corporation  engaged  In 
commercial  aviation,  with  corporate  offices  in 
New  York  City,  New  York.  Since  1947,  its 
stewardesses  have  been  covered  by  collective 
bargaining  agreements.'  Originally,  the  stew- 
ardesses were  represented  by  Air  Line  Stew- 
ards and  Stewardesses  Association,  Interna- 
tional, a  chartered  affiliate  of  Air  Line  Pilots 
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Association,  International  (ALPA);  on  July 
12,  1962,  Air  Line  Stewards  and  Stewardesses 
Association,  Local  650,  Transport  Workers 
Union,  APL-CIO,  became  their  certified  col- 
lective bargaining  representative.  Until  the 
1965-1967  contract,  none  of  the  contracts 
contained  a  provision  requiring  the  termina- 
tion of  stewardesses  on  marriage.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  unilateral  company  policy,  however. 
Respondent  had  terminated  stewardesses  on 
marriage  since  1935.  In  1962,  when  the  Charg- 
ing Party  was  hired,  she  was  advised  of  this 
ptoUcy. 

In  October  1965,  Respondent  and  the 
Union  executed  a  new  collective  bargaining 
agreement,  effective  October  1,  1965,  until 
December  31,  1967,"  which  contained  the  fol- 
lowing provision  (Article  27-c) : 

The  Company  may,  at  its  option,  release 
from  emploTrment  a  married  stewardess  at 
any  time  following  the  expiration  of  six  (6) 
months  after  her  marriage  or  pregnancy. 

The  stewardesses  Interpreted  the  provision 
to  Indicate  that  henceforth  termination  on 
marriage  would  not  be  automatic.  Accord- 
ingly, stewardesses  who  had  previously  con- 
cealed their  married  status  revealed  It  to 
Respondent.  Respondent  thereupon  notified 
the  stewardesses  that  under  Its  Interpretation 
of  the  contractual  provision,  termination 
after  marriage  would  continue  to  be  auto- 
matic. On  January  6.  1966,  Respondent  Is- 
sued the  following  policy  statement  as  a 
memorandum  addressed  to  "All  Steward- 
esses": 

Re:    Marriage 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  Company 
policy  with  respect  to  the  application  of  the 
new    provision    in    the    Agreement    (Article 
27-c),  .  .  . 

The  Company  will  release  from  employ- 
ment a  married  stewardess  on  the  last  day 
of  the  sixth  month  following  the  original 
date  of  marriage.  It  is  expected  that  each 
stewardess  shall  advise  the  Company 
promptly,  but  In  any  event,  no  later  than 
thirty  (30)  days  following  the  date  of  her 
marriage  so  that  appropriate  planning  may 
be  accomplished.  Concealment  from  the 
Company  of  the  fact  of  marriage  was  and 
remains  a  cause  for  discharge. 

A  married  stewardess  who,  during  the  six 
(6)  months  following  the  original  date  of 
marriage  becomes  a  widow.  Is  divorced,  or 
whose  marriage  Is  legally  declared  Invalid,  Is 
not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  27-c 
until  or  unless  she  remarries.   .   .   . 

Thereafter,  Respondent  terminated  nu- 
merous stewardesses  because  of  marrlsige.  In- 
cluding the  Charging  Party,  who  was  termi- 
nated on  June  30.  1966.* 

Prior  to  her  termination,  the  Charging 
Party  filed  a  grievance  against  Respondent, 
which  Respondent  rejected  on  the  ground 
that  the  termination  was  in  accord  with 
Article  27-c.  Subsequently,  arbitration  pro- 
ceedings were  commenced  on  the  Issue  in 
the  case  of  American  Airlines,  Inc.  and  Air 
Line  Steujards  and  Stewardesses  Association. 
Local  550.  TWU,  AFh-ClO,  Case  No.  SS-6-66 
(Nancy  Wheelock  Majrfleld).*  On  May  22, 
1967,  the  System  Board  of  Adjustment  rein- 
stated the  grlevant  without  loss  of  seniority 
rights  and  with  backpay  on  the  ground  that 
the  proper  interpretation  of  Article  27-c 
called  for  the  following  procedure: 

.  .  .  the  Airline  may  exercise  the  "option" 
reserved  to  It  In  Article  27(c)  of  the  Agree- 
ment In  accordance  with  the  interpretation 
of  that  provision  set  forth  in  the  accompany- 
ing Opinion;  namely,  to  make  a  good  faith 
decision  and  Judgment  whether  the  facts 
with  respect  to  the  grlevanfs  performance 
in  employment  in  the  six  months'  period 
following  the  date  of  her  marriage  and 
thereafter  furnish  sound  grounds,  related  to 
her  marriage,  for  her  release  from  employ- 
ment. 

Thereafter,  Respondent  Instituted  suit  In 
the  U.S.  District  Court  to  vacate  the  deci- 
sion,* suspended  the  implementation  of  Arti- 
cle   27-c    pending    the    reeolutlon    of    that 
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action,  and  offered  reinstatement  with  full 
seniority  but  without  backpay  to  the  stew- 
ardesses who  had  been  terminated  because  of 
marriage. 

Background 

Since  the  fall  of  1966,  numerous  charges 
have  been  filed  with  the  Commission  alleg- 
ing that  various  airlines  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  sex  In  their  employment  of  flight 
cabin  attendants,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
stewardesses,  hostesses,  pursers,  stewards,  etc. 
The  Issues  raised  Included  the  questl..,ns  of 
whether  sex  was  a  bona  fide  occupational 
qualification  for  the  position  of  flight  at- 
tendant,* and  whether  the  termination  or 
reassignment  of  stewardesses  on  or  shortly 
after  marriage  or  on  attaining  certain  maxi- 
mum ages  was  unlawful  discrimination  based 
on  sex  In  addition,  by  letter  dated  Mirch  25. 
1966,  Northwest  Airlines,  Inc..  purEu.int  to 
section  713(b)  of  the  Act  and  subsections 
160128-160130  of  the  Commissions  proce- 
dural regulations,  requested  a  written  inter- 
pretation or  opinion  "that  sex  Is  a  bona  fide 
occupational  qualification  for  the  position  of 
airline  stewardess."  The  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  Inc.  (ATA),  on  behalf  of 
its  member  airline  carriers,  subsequently 
Joined  In  that  request.' 

The  Commission  thereafter  suspended  the 
processing  of  charges  alleging  discrimination 
by    airlines    on    the    basis    of    sex    In    their 
employment  of  flight  cabin  attendants  pend- 
ing a  comprehensive  study  of  the  Issues  raised 
bv  the  charges  and  requests  for  an  opinion. 
On  September   12,   1967,  a  public   hearing 
was  held  in  the  matter  and  testimony  pre- 
sented   by    the    ATA    and    various    airlines; 
the   Transport   Workers   Union    of    America, 
AFL-CIO;    the   Air   Line   Pilots   Association, 
International    (Steward  and  Stewardess  Di- 
vision); and  a  number  of  other  organizations 
and  Individuals    Based  on  Its  consideration 
of    the   record   of    the   September    12.    1967, 
hearing,  the  Commission  published  an  Opin- 
ion on  February  24,  1968,  wherein  it  con- 
cluded that  sex  was  not  a  bona  fide  occu- 
pational   qualification   for   the    position    of 
flight   cabin    attendant    because    the    duties 
of  the  Job  could  be  satisfactorily  performed 
bv  members  of  both  sexes. »  The  Commission 
further  stated,  in  footnote  5  of  the  Opinion: 
The  legality  of  various  other  airline  poli- 
cies and  practices,  such  as  the  termination 
or  reassignment  of  female  flight  cabin   at- 
tendants on  or  shortly  after  marriage  or  on 
attaining  certain  maximum  ages,  such  as  32 
or   35,   which    were    raised   by    the    pending 
charges  and  considered  In  connection   with 
the  September  12,  1967,  hearing  will  be  re- 
solved through  the  Issuance  of  the  individual 
Commission  decisions  In  pending  charges. 
This  Is  such  a  decision. 
In  support  of  the  validity  of  Article  C'7-c  In 
connection  with  the  subject  case.  Respond- 
ent   submitted    Its    Pinal    Brief    before    the 
System  Board  of  Adjustment,   In   American 
Airlines,    Inc.    and    Air    Line    Stewards    and 
Stewardesses   Association,    Local   550.    TWU, 
AFL-CIO,  case  No.  SS-4-65  (Shirley  Weiss). 
Respondent  argued  therein   that  the   adop- 
tion  of   Article   27-c   reflected   a   reasonable 
exercise  of  Its  Judgment:   that  the  employ- 
ment of  married  stewardesses  was  not  Im- 
possible but  would  lead  to  operatlon.Tl  and 
administrative  problems,*  would  tend  to  pro- 
duce a  deterioration  in  service,'"  and  would 
cause  martial  difficulties  for  the  stewardess- 
es; "  that  Article  27-c  Is  not  contrary  to  pub- 
lic policy,  but  is  supported  by  public  policy 
factors,  such  as  the  promotion  of  high  stand- 
ards of  customer  service  and  marital   sta- 
bility:  that  similar  rules  have  been  upheld 
In  arbitration  proceedings  and  in  court  de- 
cisions, and  that  Title  VH  does  not  involve 
restrictions  on  marriage  but  deals  only  with 
discrimination  based  on  sex.i* 

In  connection  with  the  hearing  on  flight 
cabin  attendants,  theee  smd  other  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  no-marriage  restriction  on 
stewsLTdesses  were  made  by  the  ATA,  and 
arguments  In  opposition  to  the  restriction 
were  made  by  the  unions.  The  ATA  argued 
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that  Inasmuch  u  th«  airllnea  apply  the 
marital  restriction  only  to  stewardesses  and 
not  to  other  female  airline  personnel,  the 
restriction  could  not  be  discrimination 
based  on  sex;  that  marital  restrictions  avoid 
the  danger  of  having  pregnant  stewardesses 
fly:  and  that  questions  as  to  the  marital 
status  of  stewardesses  should  be  settled  by 
collective  bargaining.  They  also  referred  to 
the  District  Court's  decision  In  Cooper  v. 
Delta  Airlines,  Inc.,  wherein  the  court  found 
that  Delta  Airlines'  discharge  of  a  stewardess 
because  of  her  marriage  did  not  violate  Title 
VII. >» 

The  unions  argued  that  the  airline  Indus- 
try employs  stewards  today  and  has  employed 
them  In  the  past  and  has  never  terminated 
them  for  marriage.  Indicating  that  the  no- 
marrlage  ban  Is  based  on  sex  rather  than  Job 
classification :  that  the  airline  Industry  does 
not  uniformly  apply  the  no- marriage  ban 
to  female  stewardesses,  and  that  foreign 
alrllnee  do  not  generally  terminate  stew- 
ardesses on  marriage.  Indicating  that  the 
no-marrlage  ban  Is  Irrelevant  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  Job  by  women  as  well  as 
by  men;  that  the  termination  of  steward- 
esses on  marriage  tends  to  remove  from  the 
cabin  those  flight  attendants  with  experience 
In  dealing  with  emergency  situations;  that 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  which  regulates 
the  ec&gloyment  of  flight  attendants,  and  has 
s'peclflb  regulations  dealing  with  the  num- 
ber of  flight  attendants  required  on  a  plane,'* 
emergency  evacuation  duties."  and  flight 
attendant  training.**  has  no  regulation  re- 
quiring the  termination  of  stewardesses  on 
marriage:  that  the  Missouri  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  In  connection  with  charges 
flled  with  that  agency  alleging  discrimina- 
tion based  on  sex  by  Ozark  Air  Lines,  which 
has  never  employed  male  flight  attendants, 
stated  In  a  letter  of  December  12.  1966: 

The  limitation  upon  marriage  of  hostesses 
appears  to  be  in  violation  of  the  Federal  and 
Missouri  Pair  Employment  Practices  Acts 
which  prohibits  the  Imposition  of  employ- 
ment restrictions  on  the  basis  of  sex.  In  the 
absence  of  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualifica- 
tion which  warrants  a  limitation  upon  one 
sex  or  another;  that  a  suvey  of  airline  passen- 
gers Indicated  that  a  substantial  majority 
of  those  responding  opposed  t*ie  no-marrlage 
ban  on  stewardnesses  or  were  indifferent  to 
it;"  that  the  discriminatory  termination  of 
stewardesses  on  marriage  Is  not  cured  by 
offers  of  ground  employment;  that  there  Is  a 
public  policy  against  contracts  In  restraint 
of  marriage;  that  similar  rules  have  been  In- 
validated In  arbitration  proceedings;  and 
that  there  has  been  a  recent  trend  toward  the 
airlines'  elimination  of  no-marrlage  restric- 
tions on  stewardnesses  as  a  result  of  arbitra- 
tors' decisions  and  collective  bargaining. 

Decision 

Respondent's  argument  is  premised  on  the 
fact  that  if  all  the  incumbents  In  a  Job  clas- 
sification are  members  of  one  sex.  any  condi- 
tions of  employment  relating  to  that  Job  can- 
not be  based  on  sex.  We  do  not  agree.  The 
concept  of  discrimination  based  on  sex  does 
not  require  an  actual  disparity  of  treatment 
among  male  and  female  employees  presently 
In  the  same  Job  classification.  It  Is  sufficient 
that  a  company  policy  or  rule  Is  applied  to  a 
class  of  employees  because  of  their  sex, 
rather  than  because  of  the  requirements  of 
the  Job."  Where  all  the  Incumbents  of  a  Job 
are  members  of  one  sex  and  particular  con- 
ditions of  employment  are  applied  to  the 
Individuals  in  that  Job.  which  are  not  applied 
to  the  employer's  other  employees  or  which 
are  not  generally  recognized  conditions  of 
employment.  It  is  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  conditions  are  relevant  to  satis- 
factory performance  of  the  Job,  or  are  based 
on  the  sexual  identity  of  the  Job  holder.'* 

A  consideration  of  the  airlines'  current  and 
past  practices  and  policies.  Respondent's 
arguments  In  support  of  Its  termination  of 
stewardesses  on  marriage,  and  its  treatment 
of  male  flight  personnel   Indicate  that  the 
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requirement  that  female  stewardesses  be 
terminated  on  marriage  Is  based  on  sex. 
Various  alrlinea  currently  have  in  their  em- 
ploy male  flight  attendants  or  employed 
them  In  the  past;  no  policy  of  termination 
on  marriage  was  or  Is  applied  to  them.  Ob- 
viously, therefore,  the  requirement  of  single 
status  is  not  related  to  satisfactory  per- 
formance as  a  flight  attendant  but  to  the 
sexual  idenlty  of  the  Incumbent."  This  Is 
also  apparent  from  an  analysis  of  the  argu- 
ments made  by  Respondent  In  its  Final  Brief 
In  the  Shirley  Weiss  System  Board  of  Ad- 
justment case,  referred  to  above.  Respond- 
ent argued  therein  that  the  termination  of 
stewardesses  Is  warranted  by  the  t&ct*  that 
our  society  places  the  responsibility  for 
homemaklng  and  ohlldrearlng  on  females: 
that  the  absences  of  married  females  from 
home  on  business  are  more  disruptive  of 
family  harmony  than  similar  absences  by 
males:  that  the  inability  of  some  married 
stewardesses  to  handle  the  competing  de- 
mands of  home  and  Job  would  result  In  In- 
ferior customer  service:  and  that  It  Is  con- 
cerned with  telephone  calls  from  stew- 
ardesses' husbands  with  regard  to  their 
wives'  absences  from  home,  and  with  married 
stewardesses'  attempts  to  change  schedules 
to  suit  their  domestic  requirements.  Patently, 
therefore,  the  no-marriage  rule  has  been 
adopted  because  female  flight  attendants  are 
Involved  rather  than  because  marriage  dis- 
qualifies an  individual  from  performing  as 
a  flight  attendant.  This  conclusion  is  but- 
tressed by  the  fact  that  Respondent  does 
not  require  the  termination  of  male  flight 
personnel,  such  as  pilots,  co-pllots,  and  flight 
engineers,  on  marriage  although  they,  like 
the  stewardesses,  must  be  absent  from  home 
on  fllghto." 

It  is  clear  that  Respondent's  termination 
of  stewardesses  on  marriage  Is  part  and  par- 
cel of  its  policy  of  restricting  the  flight  cabin 
attendant  Job  to  women,  and  is  a  sex-based 
condition  of  employment.  The  Commission 
has  previously  found  that  sex  is  not  a  bona 
fide  occupational  qualification  for  the  posi- 
tion of  flight  cabin  attendant,  and  that  an 
airline,  such  as  Respondent,  which  pursues 
a  policy  of  employing  only  females  as  flight 
attendants  thereby  violates  Title  VII.  We  now 
find  that  Respondent's  no-marrlage  restric- 
tion on  stewardesses,  an  Integral  part  of  that 
policy.  Is  likewise  violative  of  the  Act. 

Respondent  may.  of  course,  lawfully  ter- 
minate a  stewardess  who  Is  unable  to  satis- 
factorily perform  her  Job  because  of  domes- 
tic responsibilities,  or  for  any  other  reason. 
Just  as  it  terminates  other  employees  who 
cannot  satisfactorily  perform  their  Jobs.  It 
cannot,  however,  terminate  her  prior  to  In- 
dividual dereliction  on  her  part  because  of 
its  assumption  about  married  women  as  a 
class. 

We  are  not  convinced  by  Respondent's 
argument  that  If  discrimination  Is  found, 
it  can  be  remedied  by  applying  the  no-mar- 
rlage rule  to  male  flight  attendants.  Discrimi- 
nation based  on  sex  unrelated  to  Job  per- 
formance is  not  to  be  eliminated  by  applying 
the  same  irrelevant  conditions  to  members 
of  the  opposite  sex.  Just  as  dlscrtmlnatorlly 
depressed  wage  rates  based  on  race  sire  not 
to  be  eliminated  by  similarly  depressing  the 
wage  rates  paid  to  employees  of  other  races. 

Accordingly,  reasonable  cause  exists  to  be- 
lieve that  Respondent  violated  Title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  In  Its  termina- 
tion of  the  Charging  Party  on  June  30.  1966. 
In  Its  termination  of  other  airline  steward- 
esses for  reasons  of  marriage,  and  In  its  main- 
tenance of  a  policy  and  practice  of  terminat- 
ing stewardesses  because  of  marriage,  as  set 
forth  in  Article  27-c  of  Its  collective  bargain- 
ing contract. 

For  the  Commission, 

[SKAL]  Makis    O.    Wilson. 

Secretary. 

June  20,  1968. 

rooTNons 

'  Respondents  has  never  employed  male 
flight  attendants. 


September  30,  1968 


'  The  terms  of  this  contract  are  still  in  ef- 
fect pending  the  execution  of  a  new  contract. 

"The  file  Indicates  that  some  ground  Jobs 
were  available  to  the  stewardesses,  but  only 
on  a  bid  basis  and  at  lower  rates  of  pay. 

♦The  System  Board  of  Adjustment  stated 
that  the  Mayfleld  case  was  a  "test  case"  in- 
volving Article  27-c  of  Respondent's  contract 
and  Its  termination  of  marrted  stewardesses 
thereunder. 

» American  Airlines  Inc.  v.  American  Airlines 
Stewardesses  System  Board  of  Adjustment 
et  al.  Civil  Action  Pile  No.  67-2418,  flled  on 
June  21.  1967.  and  currently  pending  in  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York. 

'Subsections  703  (a)  and  (e)  of  the  Act 
provide,  inter  alia,  that  it  shall  be  an  un- 
lawful employment  practice  for  an  employer 
to  discriminate  against  any  individual  with 
regard  to  hire,  discharge,  or  other  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  except  that  "it 
shall  not  be  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice for  an  employer  to  hire  and  employ 
employees  ...  on  the  basis  of  his  ...  sex 
...  In  those  certain  instances  where  .  .  . 
sex  Is  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualldcatlon 
reasonably  necessary  to  the  normal  operation 
of  that  particular  business  or  enterprise.  .    .' 

■  By  letter  dated  July  20.  1967,  Northwest 
Airlines,  Inc.,  wrote  to  the  Commission  indi- 
cating that  It  wished  to  withdraw  its  March 
25,  1966.  request  for  a  written  Interpret.itlon 
or  opinion  without  prejudice  to  the  other 
airlines'  requests  for  such  an  interpret.-ttlon 
or  opinion.  The  other  airlines  maintained 
their  requests. 

"  33  Fed  Reg.  3361  (1968). 

•  Respondent  contended  that  telephone 
calls  from  stewardesses'  husbands  with  re- 
gard to  their  wives'  flight  schedules,  and 
married  stewardesses'  attempts  to  change 
schedules  to  suit  their  domestic  require- 
ments Interfered  with  administrative  opera- 
tions. 

■°  Respondent  contended  that  the  Inability 
of  some  married  stewardessess  to  handle  the 
competing  demands  of  home  and  job  would 
result  in  inferior  customer  service. 

"  Respondent  argued  that  as  our  society 
places  the  responsibility  for  homemaklng 
and  chlldbearlng  on  women,  married  wom- 
en's absences  from  home  would  be  more 
likely  to  put  a  strain  on  family  harmony 
than  similar  absences  by  married  men  for 
business  reasons:  and  that  stewardesses' 
absences  on  flights  would,  therefore,  cause 
marital  disharmony. 

''  In  a  letter  to  the  Commission  of  October 
25.  1966.  Respondent  stated: 

American  Airlines  does  not  employ  male 
stewards,  nor  has  It  ever  done  so.  The  Com- 
pany therefore  has  not  had  occasion  to  de- 
termine what.  If  any.  marriage  and  age  re- 
assignment rules  would  be  applicable  to  men 
In  that  p>oeltlon.  However,  if  men  were  hired 
as  stewards,  they  would  presumably  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment OS  stewardesses,  and  that  agreement 
prescribes  both  the  marriage  and  age  reas- 
signment rules.  .  .  .  Hence,  there  Is  no  basis 
for  concluding  that  the  Imposition  of  these 
rules  constitutes  discrimination  against 
women  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

"68  LRRM  2489  (E.D.,  La.,  New  Orleans 
Dlv.,  1957)  currently  on  appeal  in  the  Fifth 
Circuit.  The  Cooper  decision  appears  to  be 
based  on  the  rationale  that  Title  Vn  does 
not  apply  to  the  discharge  of  a  stewardess 
for  reasons  of  marriage  because  the  Act  on 
its  face  does  not  refer  to  marital  status.  For 
the  reasons  stated  below,  we  respectfully 
disagree  with  the  Court's  opinion. 

"  14  C.F.R.  sec.  121.  391  (1965). 

"14  C.F.R.  sec.  121.  397   (1965). 

'•  14  C.F.R.  sec.  121.424  (1965). 

'■  The  survey  was  conducted  in  1965  by  the 
Airways  Club,  an  organization  of  25.000  air- 
line passengers  who  average  25  flights  each 
year  and  whose  membership  consists  pri- 
marily of  businessmen.  With  one-fourth  of 
the  membership  responding,  their  response 
to  the  question.  "Should  a  stewardess  be 
unmarried?"  were  as  follows: 
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862      ResDondent   Employer    terminated    her   em-  Interpretation  or  opinion  "that  sex  Is  a  t>ona 

Yes  - ,  ^.      Dlovment  as  a  stewardess  because  she  reached  flde  occupational  qualification  for  the  posl- 

No ,'  !^     the  ace  of  33  "on  of  airline  stewardess."  The  Air  Transport 

Don't  care ■*•*"'      ""' »»             •                         ,.«„„«„«  Association  of  America.  Inc.  (ATA) ,  on  be- 

»  An  analogy  may  be  drawn  from  Commls-                      Summary  of  investtgaiton  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  member  airline  carriers,  subse- 

lon  Decisions  finding  discrimination  based          Respondent   is   a   corporation   engaged   in  q^gntly  Joined  in  that  request.' 

race  or  sex  where  all  the  incumbents  of     commercial   aviation,  with  headquarters  in  r^^  Commission  thereafter  suspended  the 
nartlcular  Job  classlflcatlon  are  Negro  or     New   York   City,   New   York.   Since    1947,   Its     processing  of  charges  •  alleging  discrimination 
f  male    and  the  wage  rate  for  that  classlfl-      stewardesses  have  been  covered  by  collective  jjy  airlines  on  the  basU  of  sex  in  their  em- 
^on  'is  depressed  as  compared  with  com-     bargaining  agreements.'  From   1947  to  1962,  pjoyment  of  flight  cabin  attendants  pending 
.r»bie  work  performed  by  white  or  male      the    stewardesses    were   represented    by   Air  ^  comprehensive  study  of  the  issues  raised 
mniQvees    in    other    job    classifications    In     Une  Stewards  and  Stewardesses  Association,  ^^  ^^^  charges  and  requests  for  an  opinion, 
f^  niant  or  in  other  plants  In  the  industry.     International,  a  chartered  affiliate  of  Air  Line  q^^  September  12,  1967.  a  public  hearing 
n«.|«ion   issued  Anrll  17,  1968,  in  Case  No.      Pilots  Association,  International  (ALFA)  .^^s  held  In  the  matter  and  testimony  pre- 
•  n  7-3-173-   and  Commission  Decision  and         The  retirement  age  for  all  of  Respondents  ^^^^^  ^,y  ^j^^  ^^-^  ^^j,  various  airlines;  the 
^noDlementkl  DecUlon  Issued  August  8,  and      employees    except   p::ots '    and    stewardesses  Transport  Workers  Union  of  America,  AFU- 
Sm"«  16   me,  respectively,  in  Case  Nos.      is  65.  Prior  to  1953,  there  was  no  company  ^lO;   the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association,  Inter- 
f?aTi75thK>u«fh  5-12-3179.                                   PO»cy  or  contractual  provUlon  establishing  ^^tlonal  (Steward  and  Stewardess  Division) ; 
1.1^18  would  be  the  case  even  where,  un-      a  lower  retirement  age  for  stewardesses  than  ^^^  ^  number  of   other   organizations   and 
,.k.   th*    instant   case    sex    is    a    bono    fide      for  Respondent's  other  employees.  I^  190f'  individuals.   Based    on   Its   consideration   of 
...nTtlonal  Quallflcatlon  for  the  positions      Respondent  advised  Its  stewardesses  that  It  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j  ^j^^  September  12,  1967,  hear- 
?^^nivtd   Subslctlon  703(e)  provides  that  an      would   commence  terminating   them   at  age  ^^  Commission  published  an  Opinion 
Jn™W^  lawfully    hire    and    employ      32.  Thereafter,  this  matter  was  discussed  be-  ^n^ebruary  24,  1968,  wherein  It  concluded 
^mherl  o?^ne  ^ron  y  for  a  Job  for  which      tween  Respondent  and  Air  Line  Stewards  and  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  fl^e  occupational 
Svutb^na  fide  occupational  qualification.      Stewardesses  Association.  International  and,  qualification  for  the  position  of  flight  cabin 
T?ii  do^  not    however    permit  him  to  die-      on  April  18,  1954,  a  Memorandum  of  Agree-  ^^.^^dant  because   the  basic  duties   of   the 
^^n^  with  respect  'to  the  terms,  condl-      ment  was  executed,  effective  September  16  ^^^j^    ^^    satisfactorily    performed    by 
t.^    and  nrlvSs  of  employment  of  the      1953.    The    Memorandum    provided    that    a  ^^mbers   of   both   sexes."   The   Commission 
Siduals  emoloyed  In  such   Jobs  If  such      stewardess    employed    by    Respondent    as    a  farther  staled.  In  footnote  5  of  the  Opinion: 
^^^r^^tlo^U  ^related  to  the  Job.  or  to      stewardess  on  November  30.  1953,  would  not  ^^^  1^^,^    „,  various  other  airline  poUcies 
fh^  r^^  why  SM  18 Tbona  flde  occupa-     be  terminated  solely  because  of  age,  but  that  ^^^  practices,  such  as  the  termination  or  re- 
tfonll  QuaUflcatlon  for  the  Job,  and  is  based      any  stewardess  employed  on  or  after  Decern-  assignment  of  female  flight  cabin  attendants 
iJi  For  L^nre   M  t^  been  pointed  out      ber    1,    1953,    would    be    terminated    at    32.  on  or  shortly  after  marriage  or  on  attaining 
bv^e  um^S  a"ep^tment%tore  pro-      Similar    Memoranda    were    executed    there-  ^„^^,^   maximum   ages,   such   as   32   or   35, 
„irf«H    rriAriirni'  Insurance    coverage    for    Its      after."                                               „^         ..         ^  which  were  raised  by  the  pending  charges  and 
^e  s^S^personnel  t^oughourthe  store.          On  July   12.   1962.  Air  L  ne  Stewards  and  .^j^gi^^^d  ,^  connectlorwlth  the  Septem- 
S  exSiled  thi  s^es  womel  in  the  founda-     Stewardesses  Association  J-ocal55a  Trans-  ^^^  ^^  ^gg,  ^^^^^^  ^„,  ^^  ^^^^.^^^  .j^^gh 
tion^eoartment  In  jobs  for  which  sex  would      port  Workers  Union.  AFL-<:iO  (TW)  •  j^^^-  ^j^^  issuance  of  Individual  Commission  deci- 
be  a  ^na  Me  ^upational  qualification,  the     inafter  referred  to  as  "the  Un  or^'    became  ^,^^^  ^^                  ^^ 
«HuMonTc^«'a«e  would  appear  to  be     the    certified    collective    bargaining    rep^-  This  is  such  a  decision, 
dlsc^mlnatlon  bT^on^x.                                    sentatlve  of  Respondent's  stewardesses.  The  r^^  ^^^ent  makes  various   arguments   in 
"wTflndnom^mUitheATA'scontenUon      first  Memorandum  of  Agreement  dealing  with  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  maximum  age  limitation  on 
that  the  no-marrlage  ban  does  not  couBtl-     the    maximum    age    for  J*«7"°^% '^f  stewardesses.  It  contends  that  the  stewardess 
'ute  ^la^i^  discrimination  based  on  sex     executed  by  the  Union  on  May  l^.  1963  to  be  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ,^^^^^3^   primarily   to   young 
^e^au^rft  irappuwlonly  to  female  flight      effective  June  1.  1963    conciurently  wUh  the  t^^^^^.  ^^^^  ^^  stewardess  has  become  the 
inendants  and  not  to  other  female  airUne     basic     Agreement.     It     P'°^''»^^„^ J^J^r.,  f  image  of  the  Industry,  symbolizing  the  youth 
emX^s   ■^e  ODmmlssion  has  stated  that      stewardess  employed  on  f'-^^^ter ^D/f„^'^«%\  and  vitality  of  the  airlines;  that  the  perform- 
whe  Hex  Ta  ^tor  in  the  establishment      1953..  would  be  terminated  at  t^e  age  of  ^3  ^^^^  ^^  ^^y  ^^^^^^.  j^^  requires  enthusl- 
Tnd  maintenance   of   a   company   rule,   the     unless  she  accepted  ^J^f "  *°  °'^"L!™j  asm  which  is  lost  with  age;  that  senior  stew- 
?l7t  t^t  t^e  rv^e  is  not  applied  against  aU      ployment  with  Respondent  when  she  reached  m^lvation  required  for 
^mbe"  ^  that  sex   U   no   defe^   to   its      32.»   In   October    1965    ^^P°^^^^^t^^^^]^  the  Job."  and  thereby  provide  po?r  service. 
SlSS^natory  application  to  some  members.     Union  executed  another  «"^,^  M«^°'*^f^Xt  ^^''^  ^"1  '^^'^  '^  '°^°'  ''^l^^^  ^"^  <i°°^ 
S^^on^s'Fl?^t  Annual  Digest  of  I^gal      which  ^°"^!^^  ^pp^ndlx  D  of  its  most  recent  ^^^.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  endurance 
Interpretations,      CCH      Pair      Employment     contract,    elective    October    1.    laoo.    unt;u  needed  for  the  Job  require  that  the  stewardess 
Prictlces    Guide     para.     17.    251.043.    Opln.      December  31.  1967^                             ^  „„,ir  r^.^  be  young;  "  that  women  between  the  ages  of 
Kr9/9/65                                                                 "^^^  <^^"*''^^^f';^y  *;T^«  tnH  hiLmI  38  and  50  undergo  Changes  of  body,  personal- 
ise in-eaevance  Of  marriage  to  the  satis-     Respondent  on  October  15^  ^f  ^o«   ^r^rlne  '^Y  ^nd  emotlonil  reactions,  which  would  in- 
factory  performance  of  the  job  of  flight  at-      a    stewardess   on   February    1.    1950.  ^^"nB  terfere  with  their  performance  of  the  stew- 
tendant  is  further  demonstrated  by  the  fact     the  period  of  her  employment,  she  had  an  _^^^^^.          „  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  g^^^ 
that  me  no-marriage  ban  U  not  even  unl-      excellent    work    record.    On    May    27.    1964.  Unemployment     Insurance     Appeal     Board 
SriLy  appUeS^to  feSiale  flight  attendants.  In      shortly  before  her  32nd  birthday  the  Charg-  j^^^^^^l^  Respondent's  age  limitation  of  33 
addmon   to   the   Respondent,   25    of   the  48     ing  Party  was  ^'^^'^^^^^'y  ^«P°^^^^  years  was  reasonable; '.  tha!  the  Pennsylvania 
certificated  United  States  airlines  furnished     she   would  have  to  *«^P\ /i^^^f^""*,^"  Fair  Employment  Practice  Commission,  in  a 
mforr^:«on  on  their  policies  with  respect  to      |^-V3"'?SftoVLe'wiroffe'Sst^^^^^^^^  better  of^Au^ist  27.  1959.  to  United  Air  Ones 
marriage  by  stewardesses   In  response  to  a      age  ,°f  33^  Thereafter   sc*  was  oe  concluded  that  the  imposition  of  age  limits 
Comi^lon  request  In  connection  with  the      ground  Jobs  at  higher  rates  or  pay  ^n"*  ""  under  forty   for  stewardesses  did  not  con- 
flSnSendrt  hearing.  Of  these  26.  12  did     f^^r^Un^d  TSng  to  aS  re'as  lil  ^tltute  unlLful  discrimination  based  on  age 
not  require  the  termination  or  reassignment     ^he  dwUned  to  writing  to  accepire^g  ^^^^    ^^^   Pennsylvania   Fair   Employment 

of  stewardesses  on  marriage;   2  had  options  '»«'^\*°J',^"f^  1°^°^?  ^spon^enfL^  Pr^<=«ce  Act  as  the  training  required  to  qual- 

to   terminate   stewardesses   6   months   after  accept  f°n°^,"?P'°y^^°,*;  ^^v  3o  ,968  '^y  a  woman  as  a  stewardess  could  not  ordl- 

maiTlaie.  which  had  not  been  exercised  In  minated  the  Charging  Party  on  May  30.  1966.  ^^^^^  ^^  undertaken  by  women  of  forty  or 

recent  years;   6  terminated  stewardesses  on  her  33rd  ""^'^^^^-      j^      .^  over;  that  the  termination  of  stewardesses  for 

marriage;    and  5  had  various  policies,  such  aacng  inability  to  perform  on  an  Individual  basis 

as  requiring  termination  for  marriage  during  Since  the  fall  of  1965.  numerous  charges  ^^^^  ^e  objectionable  both   to   the  stew- 

a  probationary  period,  bave  been  flled  with  the  Commission  aueg-  ardesses  and  to  the  unions:  that  retraining 

ing  that  various  airlines  discriminate  on  tne  ^jjj  j^^  ngg^ed  to  qualify  stewardesses  for  new 

Equal  Employment  basis  of  sex  In  their  employment  of  Qignt  careers,  and  the  percentage  of  persons  util- 
Oppobtdnity  Commission.  cabin  attendante.  sometimes  referred  to  as  j^^^g  retraining  drops  markedly   when  the 
Washington,  D.C.  stewardesses,  hostesses,  pursers,  stewaras.  ew.  pgrgon  advances  to  the  30's  and  40's;  that  a 
rr-op-  KTr.  ft-fi-STfla  (SP  6-12-57)  1  '^^  ^^"^^  ^^^^  Included  the  questions  01  stewardess  who  seeks  a  new  carreer  will  have 
[Case  NO.  6-6-5762  (SP  ^^^^^l^  whether  sex  was  a  bona  fide  occupational  ^^^^         opportunities  and  be  more  success- 
JUNE   DODD    CHARGING   PARTY    VS.    AMraic^  qualification  for  toe  position  of  flight  attend-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^            ^^.^  ^^^^  ^^  ^ 
.MRLiNES,    INC..    NEW    YORK.    Nbw    York,  ^^^ ,   and  whether  the   termination  or  re-  ^^^^^            ^^^^  stewardesses  are  not  terml- 
RESPONDENT  assignment   of    stewardesses   on    or   shortly  nated  but  are  guaranteed  ground  assignment 
Date  of   alleged  violation:    May  30.   1966.  after  marriage  or  on  ^"alnlng  cert^n  maxl-  ^^  ^^  benefits  and  privileges  of  employ- 
other  dates,  and  continuing.  mum    ages    was    unlawful    discrtminati^  ^         ^^^^  ^  seniority  and  company  bene- 
Dateof  flUng:  Junee,  1966.  based  on  sex.  In  addition,  by  letter  dated  denreclatio'n   in  salary-    that  It 
Date    of    service    of    charge:    October    26,  March  25.  1966,  Northwest  Airlines,  Inc..  pur-  »«.    at   no    depreciation   in   salary,    tnat   11 
1966  suant  to  section  713(b)  of  the  Act  and  sub-  would  similariy  reassign  or  terminate  stew- 
DBCisioN                              —    sections  1601.28-1601.30  of  the  Commission's  ards  if  required  to  hire  them;  and  that  ques- 
c„«,Tn«r„  nf  rharae  procedural  regulations,  requested  a  written  tlons  as  to  the  maximum  age  of  stewardesses 
Summary  of  charge                           v ^  s  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  through  the  processes  of 

The  Charging  Party  alleges  an  unlawful  "  „^,^io  collective  bargaining, 

employment  practice  based  on  sex  In  that         Footnotes  at  end  of  article,  collective  oargai      k 
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In  connecUon  wltb  the  ha*rln«  on  flight 
oabm  att«ndanta.  UieM  and  otber  u^uments 
In  favor  of  the  maximum  age  reatrlctlon  on 
•tewardesses  were  made  by  tbe  ATA.  and  ar- 
guments In  opposition  to  such  a  restriction 
were  made  by  the  unions.  The  ATA  argued 
that  Title  VU  doee  not  Involve  reatrlctlons 
on  maximum  age  but  deals  only  with  dis- 
crimination based  on  aex;  and  that  inasmuch 
as  the  airlines  apply  the  age  reetrlcUon  only 
to  stewardesses  and  not  to  other  femal*  air- 
line personnel,  the  restriction  could  not  be 
discrimination  based  on  sex. 

Tbe  unions  argued  that  the  airline  In- 
dustry employs  stewards  today  and  has  em- 
ployed them  in  the  past  and  has  never  ter- 
minated them  for  reaching  their  mld-thlrtles. 
Indicating  that  the  maximum  age  restric- 
tion Is  based  on  sex  rather  than  job  classi- 
fication; that  the  airline  industry  does  not 
\uilfonnly  apply  the  maximum  age  restric- 
tion to  stewardesses,  and  that  foreign  air- 
lines do  not  generally  terminate  stewardesses 
In  their  mld-thlrtles.<*  Indicating  that  the 
maximum  age  restriction  Is  Irrelevant  to  the 
performance  of  the  Job  by  women  as  well  as 
men:  that  the  termination  of  stewardesses  In 
their  mld-thlrtlee  tends  to  remove  from  the 
cabin  those  flight  attendants  with  the  most 
experience  and  mature  Judgment  to  deal  with 
emergency  situations;  that  Investigating 
Commissioners  of  the  New  Tork  State  Com- 
mission'for  Human  Rights  found  that  age 
does  not  constitute  a  bona  fide  occupational 
qualification  for  the  position  of  airline 
stewardess  under  that  state's  prohibition 
against  discrimination  In  employment  based 
on  age,  that  the  establishment  of  any  arbi- 
trary chronological  age  for  the  mandatory 
retirement  of  stewardesses  below  that  of  the 
standard  mandatory  retirement  age  was  not 
warranted,  and  that  such  termination  should 
be  predicated  solely  on  the  Individual 
stawardess'  coontlnued  ability  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  position;  "  that  a  survey  of 
airline  passengers  Indicated  that  a  substan- 
tial majority  of  those  responding  opposed 
the  maximum  age  restriction  on  stewardesses 
or  were  Indifferent  to  It;  ■'  that  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  which  has  speclflc  regula- 
tions dealing  with  the  number  of  flight  at- 
tendants required  on  a  plane. ■*  emergency 
and  emergency  evacuation  duties.'*  and  flight 
attendant  training."  and  which  has  set  a 
maximum  age  for  pilots,"  has  no  regulation 
setting  a  maximum  age  for  stewardesses;  that 
being  over  the  age  of  32-35  does  not  prevent 
a  stewardess  from  being  attractive  and  com- 
petent to  perform  the  duties  of  the  job; 
and  that  because  of  determinations  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Defense  and  col- 
lective bargaining  efforts  by  the  unions,  re- 
cent contracts  In  tbe  Industry  have  been 
changed  to  eliminate  maximum  age  restric- 
tions on  stewardesses. 

Decuion 

The  ATA's  argument  Is  premised  on  the 
fact  that  It  all  the  Incumbents  in  a  Job 
classlflcatlon  are  members  of  one  sex,  any 
conditions  of  employment  relating  ^  that 
Job  cannot  be  based  on  sex.  We  do  not  agree. 
The  concept  of  discrimination  based  on  sex 
does  not  require  an  actual  disparity  of  treat- 
ment among  male  and  female  employees 
presently  In  the  same  Job  classification.  It 
Is  sufficient  that  a  company  policy  or  rule 
Is  applied  to  a  class  of  employees  because 
of  their  sex.  rather  than  because  of 
the  requirements  of  the  Job." 

Where  all  the  incumbents  of  a  Job  are 
members  of  one  sex  and  particular  condi- 
tions of  employment  are  applied  to  ihe  In- 
dividuals In  that  Job.  which  are  not  applied 
to  the  employer's  other  employees  or  which 
are  not  generally  recognized  conditions  of 
employment,  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  conditions  are  relevant  to  satis- 
factory performance  of  the  Job,  or  are  based 
on  the  sexual  identity  of  tbe  Job  holder.  As 
Respondent  employs  only  female  flight  cabin 
attendants,  as  these  flight  attendants  are 
the  only  employees  reassigned  or  terminated 
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from  their  employment  at  ages  33-33.  and  as 
employers  do  not  generally  reassign  or  termi- 
nate employees  at  ages  33-33,  It  is  neces- 
sary to  determine  whether  Respondent's 
maximum  age  restriction  on  stewardesses  Is 
relevant  to  the  satisfactory  performance  of 
the  flight  cabin  attendant  Job,  or  Is  based 
on  the  sexual  identity  of  the  Job  holder. 

A  consideration  of  ciirrent  and  past  prac- 
tices and  policies  in  the  airline  industry. 
Respondent's  arguments  in  support  of  its 
maximum  age  restriction  on  stewardesses, 
and  Respondent's  treatment  of  male  flight 
personnel,  indicate  that  Respondent's  maxi- 
mum age  restriction  for  stewardesses  Is  based 
on  sex.  Various  airlines  currently  have  male 
flight  attendants  in  their  employ  or  employed 
them  In  the  past;  no  policy  of  reassignment 
or  termination  for  reaching  their  mid-thlr- 
Ues  was  or  Is  applied  to  them.  Obviously, 
therefore,  the  requirement  of  being  under  the 
mld-thlrtles  in  age  is  not  related  to  satis- 
factory performance  as  a  flight  attendant 
but  to  the  sexual  identity  of  the  Incumbent.^ 
This  is  also  apparent  troxa  Respondent's  ar- 
gument that  it  terminates  stewardesses  In 
their  mld-thlrtles  because  women  thereafter 
undergo  changes  associated  with  the  meno- 
pause which  Respondent  contends  would 
interfere  with  their  satisfactory  performance 
of  the  stewardess  Job.  The  sex-based  quality 
of  Respondent's  maximum  age  restriction 
on  stewardesses  is  further  evidenced  when 
one  considers  Respondent's  practice  with 
regard  to  Its  male  flight  personnel,  such  as 
pilots,  co-pilots,  and  flight  engineers.  Like 
stewardesses.  Respondent's  male  flight  per- 
sonnel work  irregular  hours  as  the  result  of 
round-the-clock  airline  schedules  and 
changes  in  time  zones;  they  work  at  cabin 
pressures,  often  in  turbulent  air;  their  work 
requires  constant  alertness,  physical  endur- 
ance, and  emotional  stability,  and  is  essen- 
tial to  the  safety  of  ptassengers  and  crew. 
None  of  these  requirements  has  led  Respon- 
dent to  adopt  a  policy  of  terminating  male 
flight  personnel  In  their  mld-thlrtles. 

It  Is  clear  that  Re8p>ondent's  maximum 
age  restriction  on  stewardesses  Is  part  and 
parcel  of  Its  policy  of  restricting  the  flight 
cabin  attendant  Job  to  women,  and  Is  a  sex- 
based  condition  of  employment.  The  Com- 
mission has  previously  found  that  sex  Is  not 
a  bona  fide  occupational  qualification  for  the 
position  of  flight  cabin  attendant,  and  that 
an  airline,  such  as  Respondent,  which  pur- 
sues a  policy  of  employing  only  females  as 
flight  attendants  thereby  violates  Title  vn. 
We  now  flnd  that  Respondent's  maximum 
age  restriction  on  stewardesses,  an  integral 
part  of  that  policy.  Is  likewise  violative  of 
the  Act.=* 

This  Decision  Is  consistent  with  the  con- 
clxislons  previously  reached  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Defense  that  various 
airlines'  maximum  age  restrictions  on  stew- 
ardesses were  "arbitrarily  established  and  do 
not  constitute  a  bona  fide  occupational 
quallflcatlon"  under  Executive  Order  No. 
11141,  which  establishes  a  public  policy 
against  discrimination  based  on  age  by  fed- 
eral government  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors unless  age  is  a  bona  flde  occupational 
quallflcatlon  for  the  Job." 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  any  maximum  age 
restriction  applied  to  a  particular  Job  on 
which  only  women  are  employed  would  neces- 
sarily constitute  discrimination  based  on 
sex.  If,  for  example,  sex  is  a  bona  flde  occu- 
pational quallflcatlon  for  a  Job  because  sex 
appeal  Is  an  essential  quallflcatlon  for  the 
Job.  as  Is  the  case  with  various  Jobs  In  the 
entertainment  Industry,  a  reasonable  maxi- 
mum age  restriction  might  be  relevant  to 
satisfactory  performance  of  the  ^ob."  The 
Commission  however,  specifically  found  that 
sex  Is  not  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualifica- 
tion for  the  position  of  flight  cabin  attend- 
ant. Furthermore,  when  the  airlines  arg:ued 
that  sex  was  a  bona  flde  occupational  quall- 
flcatlon for  the  position,  they  did  not  do  so 
on  the  ground  that  the  position  was  akin 
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to  certain  Jobs  in  the  entertainment  indus- 
try where  sex  appeal  Is  an  essential  qualifi- 
cation. Rather,  they  consistently  objected  to 
the  Inference  that  stewardesses  were  em- 
ployed for  their  sex  appeal,  and  stressed  that 
the  performance  of  the  Job  required  indhm. 
uals  who  were  attractive  and  competent  to 
perform  the  duties  involved.  As  pointed  out 
by  the  unions,  being  over  the  age  of  32  does 
not  preclude  an  individual  from  being  attrac- 
tive and  competent  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  flight  attendant  Job." 

We  flnd  no  merit  in  Respondent's  conten- 
tion that  it  should  be  permitted  to  reassign 
or  terminate  stewardesses  at  ages  32-33  be- 
cause they  thereafter  lose  enthusiasm,  mo- 
tivation, physical  ability,  and  endurance  and 
undergo  changes  associated  with  the  meno- 
pause. Federal  Aviation  Regulations  (14 
C.FR  sec.  131.434(b)  (1965))  require  that 
flight  attendants  be  given  recurrent  training 
at  least  once  each  year  "and  a  competence 
check  to  determine  the  attendant's  ability 
to  perform  assigned  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities." If  a  stewardess  is  unable  to  satls,- 
factorlly  perform  her  Job,  Respondent  may, 
of  course,  terminate  her  emplojTnent  as  It 
does  that  of  other  employees  who  cannot 
satisfactorily  perform.  It  cannot,  however, 
terminate  her  prior  to  individual  dereliction 
on  her  part  because  of  its  assumptions  about 
women  over  33  as  a  class. 

Accordingly,  reasonable  cause  exists  to  be- 
lieve that  Respondent  violated  Title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  19fl4,  in  Its  termina- 
tion of  the  Charging  Party  on  May  30.  1968, 
because  she  had  reached  the  age  of  33' 
In  Its  reassignment  or  termination  of  other 
airline  stewardesses  at  ages  32-33.  and  in 
Its  maintenance  of  a  policy  and  practice  of 
reassigning  or  terminating  stewardesses  at 
ages  32-33,  as  set  forth  in  its  Memorandum 
Agreement,  which  constitutes  Appendix  D  of 
Its  most  recent  contract. 

For  the  Commission, 

IsEALl  Muuz  D.  Wilson. 

Secretary 

June  20.  1968. 

rOOTNOTES 

■  Respondent  has  never  emploved  male 
flight  attendanu. 

'  Federal  Aviation  Regulations  prohibit  the 
employment  of  a  pilot  on  cerUln  scheduled 
commercial  airplanes  if  he  has  reached  lus 
60th  birthday.  14  C  F.R.  sec.  121.383(C) 
{.  1964)  The  Air  Line  Pllote  Association.  Inter- 
national Is  currently  engaged  contesting  that 
regulation. 

*  None  of  Respondent's  stewardesses  xere 
affected  by  the  maximum  age  restriction  until 
about  1960.  Those  Memoranda  subsequent  to 
the  first  one  contained  a  provision  that  Re- 
spondent would  notify  each  stewardess  em- 
ployed on  or  after  December  1,  1953.  at  the 
time  of  employment,  that  the  maximum  a^e 
restriction  was  a  condition  of  employment. 

*  The  Memorandum  was  not  appUcaole  tt> 
any  stewardess  employed  as  a  stewarde&s  by 
Respondent  on  November  30,  1953. 

'  The  agreement  provided  that  Respondent 
would  pay  travel  and  moving  expenses  where 
the  transfer  was  to  a  city  other  than  the  one 
where  the  stewardess  was  based:  that  the 
transfer  would  not  result  in  a  loss  of  seniority 
or  pay;  and  that  the  stewardess  who  chose 
termination  would  receive  severance  pay. 

*  The  terms  of  that  agreement  are  stiU  in 
effect  pending  the  execution  of  a  .new  con- 
tract. 

■  Subsections  703  (a)  and  (e)  of  the  Act 
provide,  inter  alia,  that  It  shall  be  an  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice  for  an  employer  to 
discriminate  against  any  individual  with  re- 
gard to  hire,  discharge,  or  other  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  except  that  "It 
shall  not  be  an  unlawful  employment  practice 
for  an  employer  to  hire  and  employ  em- 
ployees ...  on  the  basis  of  his  .  .  .  sex  .  . 
In  those  certain  Instances  where  .  .  .  sex  is  a 
bona  flde  occupational  qualification  reason- 
ably .  .  .  necessary  to  the  normal  operation 
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w  »     ^.,«r„iar     business     or     enter-     crimination  Is  limited  in  Its  application  to     oondlUons  to  members  of  the  opposite  sex, 
Ot     that     particular     business     or     enter       J^l^^^j^^^^^  ^^^  ^g„  ^^  40  and  66.  and     Just  as  dlscrlmlnatorlly  depressed  wage  rates 

P^'    ,  tt»,  rt..t«i  Juiv  20    1967    Northwest     that,  accordingly,  the  Act  Is  not  violated  by      based  on  race  are  not  to  be  eliminated  by 
MHmei^Inc     a^U^Le  bo^^iS^on  th"t      an  airline's  ^r^inatlon  of  a  stewardess  at      slmllariy  depressing  the  wage  rates  paid  to 

^-T*?"a'r.r  :Lti^r^«on^o^r  o^T      ""  ^.^l^eT:L''^Z:;^.T^.'dT^.      '-Fl^^ir^^\s.  and  April  14   1966. 

r:?^h^f%T:p^33r3  -7--->^-ra?r25°'fii^re^e^h  ^p-^rtSi^xranrh'e^^r^^t^^^^^ 

'^'''^^°W^     ^»^^!^^Tr^t^^^^fiT  yew    a^lh^    membership    consists   pn-  Secretary     (Procurement),     Department     of 

ion     The    other    airlines    maintained    their  ^  »n^  b^^ess^n.  With  one-fourth  of  the   Air   Force,   respectively.   The   Air   Force 

requests.  D„.^„rt.„f.  nnntpn  the  membershlD  responding,  their  responses  subsequenUy  conferred  with  various  airlines 

.  We  find  no  nierlt  In  R*«^ndent  ^  conten-  t^«  ^""^^^P  ^nent  questlonslJerTos  on  these  matters,  some  of  which  thereafter 

tion  that  the  cha^e  18    stale    by  virtue  of  to  the  foiiowmg  pen.  q  abandoned  their  maximum  age  restrictions. 

U»e  provisions  Of  S*cUo'»X<«''  f  ^g'^^     'Tl^  you  think  that  the  airlines  should         ^But  see  Smith  and  Str^elecKi  v.  Tne  Sew 

-'s^rrp^rtlo^rth^3££n,^r^^     have  ageUlngs  for  stewardesses.  ZT^.^S^TT^e^^^sZ o^.T^T 

T-.XTl.^Z.T^^o^l^^oX  r :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 3%1   Erirp£^f"Sfe.^rLrra'n-";;e 

Voperly  to  be  accorded  a  directory  rather     ^o^.^    ^^ 776     Xr^matlZ  of  November  18,  1965,  Involv- 

S;i,^^cJU"zer^?i^^^?^-'2r^-.     J. 1.533     -rme^o^f '^rxlS-r  c^^al^wMt: 

^"PP.  ''i/^fon'f  rl?r/«SrTo'  3ry  ""^  -.: - -  ?■«!  «sirj"  not  uma!^u"dlscr,m.nat,on  based 

Ward  V.  Firestone  rirc  ^J^J'^J'Jn^'.'  ^J{  ^^^  *    "^^ "  on  age  as  that  characteristic  was  not    strictly 

l?.?;.m7  mSe  ^wocot^^ve  concluded         3.  Do  you  prefer  a  stewardess  of  a  partlc-  an  age  condition,  although  It  is  a  condition 

ihrrpVlvTtnghTorSJoS^could  not  be  uiar  age  group,  that  aider  women  as  aj-„-/,;",^, — 

-^''''^^f'^/^^^MllJ^vln^^r^^at'^^Tpa       ^^«   -- 2^75     wSLs^n^rms  of' cUnologlcal  age  will 

tline  had  elapsed  MUterv^  Mfernat.^^       j,o — - 2.575  considered    evidence    that    the    cocktail 

per  company.  56^  ^I'^dlne  on^ooe^ii     ^"^  *    *^'' '  lounge  18  discriminating  because  of  age." 

SSS:Er«S^ir^'»."  its ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  '^  ^,^^1^^^^^^^^ 

filed  and  served,  the  Commission  Is  there-      3i_35 363  at  that  age.                  

after    ousted    of    JurlsdlcUon    through    the      3s_4o - 188 

nassaee  of  the  statutory  time  period.  But  cf.     4o_ftix)ve - 3*  Equal  Employment 

international     Brotherhood     of     Electrical  ,.,,^„„       „   ,01  <.qi   moiik»  Opportunity  Commission, 

workers.  Local  5  v.  Equal  ^^nployment  OW^o--  ^    *  C.F  J.  ^'^l^'  3^7    ^j^g»|«) "  Washington,  DC. 

tunity  commission.  56  LC  para.  9073   (WD.  l^  |*  J'^'^'  ^   121  i24(  1965) .  I  Case  No.  AT  6-9-603   (6-8-6975)  ] 

Pa. 1967).            ,„„,,,„--,  ="  Footoote  2.  supra.  Mrs  Virginia  Lane  Colvln,  Charging  Party  vs. 

» 33  Fed.  Reg.  3361  (1968) .  ^        analogy  may  be  drawn  from  Commls-  Piedmont   Aviation.  Inc..  Winston   Salem. 

.  Respondent  ^^^!;'^%^^l^^^°l^^'^^  slon^lsloi^^  finding  discrimination  based  n.C.  Respondent 

'^'^^.'^m^ra^^  o    a  ieKie^  on  race  or  sex  where  all  the  Incumbents  of  a  ^ates  of  alleged  violations:  July  23.  1966. 

^"^  ^H  f^^iirrela^^shlD   and^^heir  particular    Job    classification    are    Negro    or  other  dates,  and  continuing. 

home  and  family  ^^l»"°"^^X'/aee  dUnarity  female,  and  the  wage  rate  for  that  classlfl-  ^ate  of  fiUng:  August  16.  1966. 

oonsclou«.e«  Of  their  growing  ^«  ^U^rlty  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ng^  ^^  8^         ^^^^^^  ^0,  1966. 

from   the   Junior   stewaraesses   may   wr^vc   v  ^   nerformed   by   white   or   male 

the  development  of  a  cooperative  team  spirit  P^^^fjj  J°'„^  o^cr  J™b  claLlflcatlons  or  In  "'^^'on 

in  the  cabin.  „.Hof  ninntj:  in  the  industry  Summary  of  charge 

Respondent  adverts  to  the  l^egu^arw^^^^^  "'^'/nS^Con^D^lslon'Sd  April  17,  1968,         charging  Party  alleges  unlawful  dlscrlml- 

'?^  ^'"Tf.rifhedules  anTchSg^m  ttoe  In  Case  No.  AU  7-3-173;  and  Commission  De-  nation  bashed  on  sex  In  violation  of  Title  VII 

clock  a'f^neschedulesand  change  m  time  ^^^^^  ^^^  supplemental  Decision  Issued  on  „,  ^he  Civil  Bights  Act  of  1964.  In  that  Re- 

w°"!f/        ^Hmtin^tTf  n^d  to  serve  meals      August  8,   and  September   16,    1966,   respec-      spondent  Employer  terminated  her  employ- 
rdrver^Tes'Sly^ar^b^ln^Te's^^r^s  in      t£y.  In  Case  Nos  ^12-3175  through  ^12-     -nt   a^a^.rllne  stewardess  on  July  23, 

rne^^'^g^Vrr^r'sU^pXTc  a*?:  ""xhe  Irrelevance  of  the  maximum  age  re  ^^  ""^Zmary^f  ZZaUon 

temior^to   ptTengers   requlrS'  assistance;  strlction  to  the  -Usf-tory  P-  -mance  of  ^  corporation  engaged  In  com- 

and   the   recurrent   training   given  steward-  the  Job  °^^  ^«^*  ^^\^5?'i*^^^^^  mercUl  aviation  since  1948,  has  headquarters 

esses,  which  Includes  participation  In  strenu-  strated  by  the  ^ff  ^^^\*  ^*Jf  °°\,\\^°dants  In  Wlneton-Salem.  North  Carolina;  operates 

ous  emergency  drills,  which  require  the  com-  fo^^y  fPP"^  ^°   R^^n^nt   26  of  the  48  n  nine  states;  and  employs  about  2,000  per- 

pletlon  of  practice  aircraft  evacuations  m  two  In  addition  to  the  Res^ndent^^^^^  attendants    were   originally 

mlnut*s,  under  standards  fixed  by  the  Fed-  f^^l»'=*^**„U"''^!f^,f^^f^i^fi^t^  respect  to  represented  bv  Air  Une  Stewards  and  Stew- 

eral  Aviation  Agency.  information  on  f^«'' P°j!^'f„'''^^^.7^^  '^°  ardesses  Association,  International,   a  char- 

.' Respondent  adverts  to  changes  in  metab-  '^^'i^^"^.^„%°;^^^7^^'*,Tnn^^  t^red  affiliate  of  Air  Une  Pilots  Association, 
ollsm,  and  In  the  endocrine,  circulatory,  dl-  ^  Commlsslonrequ^t  m  c^nn^Uon  ^  international  (ALPA).  On  June  9,  1961.  Air 
gestlve.  nervous,  and  cutaneous  systems;  and  ^'Eht  attendant  .paring  OI  t^«^«^»  ^^  «  _  Line  Pilots  Association,  International,  here- 
to problems  associated  with  menopause.  Re-  or  terminate  ^^^^^^"°^:^^^.  '"^^^^"^^age  Inafter  referred  to  as  "the  Union",  was  certi- 
spondent  has  submitted  a  letter  from  Dr.  thirties  and  18  ^f^^  n°^P^^'^'  maximum  age  collective  bargaining  representa- 
Emerson  Day.  Director  of  the  Strang  Clinic  '■^^tr'^""^  °°  ^".7,"^^^^^ ^TA's  contention  tUe  ?f  Respondent's  filght  attendants.  Its 
a  diagnostic  clinic  In  New  Tork  City,  which  ^  J^^^nd^"^  mem  '^  f ^^TA  s^^oL  ^^^^^  ^^,  contrac?  with  Respondent  was  executed 
states  in  pertinent  part:  \.\    ,„  „„,f^>t;i  rticrrirnination  based  on  on  October  2,  1962.  and  two  agreements  were 

The  need  for  an  age  limit  for  airline  stew-  ^nsmu^  unlawful  dUcrl^natlon^b^^^  negotiated  thereafter.  The  most  recent  agree- 

ardesses  Is  clear  cut.   One  could   argue  be-  sex  becau^  it  is  *Pf '^'^  "^J.  ^'^^g  *^ij.itne  m?nt  was  effective  June  1.  1966,  until  June  1. 

tueen.  say.  32  and  34.  But  certainly  an  age  attendan^  a^d  ^^l^^^l^^^^^'^^^^^'l^^l  1968.  with  provision  for  automatic  renewal 

limit  well  in  advance  of  the  physiological  and  employe^.  "The  C°™'^^'°,'^j,J^^4*bii^^^nt  ther;after.  None  of  the  contracts  contained 

psychological   Changes   of   pre-menopause   Is  ^^f«  ^„\^'^\^,^*„'j'°%ompany^e  the  fact  a    provision    requiring    the    termination    of 

completely  sound,  and  for  some  women  this  f^^,'f"i°itr/lTnotapp^^  against  all  mem-  flight  attendante  on  marriage.  The  current 

wot,ld  be  in  the  mid  thirties.  that  the  nUe  Is  "^^^^PP'^^f  ^^  ^^^  dlscrlml-  contract  contains  a  single  description  of  the 

■  Appeal  NO.  118.040,  March  9,  1965.  hers  of  '^^^j^^^j^^^^^'^f^^^n^ernbers    Com-  duties  of  Respondent's  flight  attendants,  and 

'  The  unions  point  out.  for  e'cample,  that  ^,^f^„fPPi!f.*"°'^ual     Digest    of     Legal  it  specifically  indicates  ttiat  it  Is  applicable 

airlines  In  England   < BOAO-BEA »    Germany  ^^^^/^.^^^  cOT  ^Ir  Employment  Prfc-  ufr^ale  and  female  employees. 

(Uifthansa).  New  Zealand,  and  Norway  re-  JfJ^^^^^f  ^^^^^7*^  251.043,  Opln.  Letter  p^om  1948  until  May  1.  1962,  Respondent 

tire  stewardesses  at  55.  9/^65  hired  only  male  flight  attendants;  thereafter, 

-  Subsequent  to  th««  dete^lnatlons    on  9/9/65.                                       ^^^^   Respondent  u  hired  only  female  flight  attendants.' 

January   26,      »88    in   ^m^can   AirH«js    v^  can  Temedy  Tte  unlawful  employment  prac-  Respondent  has,  however,   retained  in  its 

Commission    for    Human    Righty    S"? J^Jf  ^  bv  fnolvlnK  the  maximum  age  restrlc-  employ   those   male  flight   attendants   hired 

Sfui:.S';iri^^Xe'St).^thT6oirrS?S  J;rn^^K*^Drcrlminatlonb^onsex  prlo^r  I  May  1.  1962,  and  currently  employs 

raSTr£rk^i:rSJirr-  SrdVSp^S^-saie^rvaSt  ^^^^atendofartlC. 
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about  34  mala  and  104  femal*  flight  attand- 

anu. 

Wben  Respondent  oonunenc«d  employing 
women  as  flight  attendants  tn  ISSa.  It  unilat- 
erally established  new  quallfloatlons  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  for  the  job,  which  re- 
main applicable  to  Its  female  flight  attend- 
ants to  the  present  time.  These  new  condi- 
tions of  employment  were  never  applied  to 
the  male  flight  attendants.  Among  theae  con- 
ditions was  a  policy  of  terminating  female 
flight  attendants  on  marriage  Each  applicant 
for  a  flight  attendant  position  was  required 
to  sign  the  following  pre-employment  agree- 
ment: 

Piedmont  Airlines  Flight  Services 
Department 

It  U  the  policy  of  Piedmont  Airlines  that 
only  single  girls  will  be  assigned  to  flight 
duty  as  Stewardesses.  It  is  also  the  policy  of 
Piedmont  Airlines  that  when  a  stewardess 
becomes  married  or  reaches  the  age  of  33 
years,  her  employment  will  be  automatically 
terminated  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  her 
33nd  birthday.' 

I  hereby  acknowledge  by  my  signature  to 
this  letter  that  I  understand  and  agree  to  be 
bound  by  the  Piedmont  Airlines  policy  relat- 
ing to  stewardesses  as  stated  above. 

Bdos*  t»(  Respondent's  24  male  flight  at- 
tandaocs -were  married  during  the  course  of 
their  employment.  There  Is  no  reference  to 
their  marriage  on  thetr  personnel  records, 
and  their  married  status  has  had  no  adverse 
effect  upon  their  careers  Respondent's  per- 
sonnel director  stated  that  If  any  male  flight 
attendants  were  to  be  employed,  they  would 
be  required  to  meet  Respondent's  current 
requirements  for  the  Job.  He  further  Indi- 
cated that  the  policy  of  terminating  stew- 
ardeaaea  on  marriage  has  been  established 
and  maintained  to  avoid  the  stress  on  home 
azvd  family  life  which  would  be  caused  by 
marrlad  stewardeaaes'  absence  from  home  on 
fUghta. 

In  May  19M,  the  Charging  Party  advised 
Respondent  that  she  planned  to  be  married 
on  July  34.  1960  (the  date  was  later  changed 
to  July  33 ) .  and  requested  permission  to 
continue  her  employment  as  a  stewardess 
after  her  marriage.  Her  request  was  denied. 
On  July  33,  1966,  the  Charging  Party  was 
married,  and  on  the  same  day  Respondent 
terminated  her  employment.  Subsequently, 
she  received  a  letter,  dated  July  35,  1966, 
from  the  Division  Chief  Flight  Attendant,  on 
behalf  of  Respondent,  which  read  as  follows 
In  pertinent  part : 

In  view  of  your  marriage  July  33,  1966,  to 
which  I  was  Invited  and  at  which  I  was  in 
attendance,  this  Is  to  remind  you  that  Com- 
pany policy  requires  that  a  stewardess,  upon 
marriage,  resign  from  Company  employment. 
Tou  wUl  recall  that  you  signed  a  statement 
that  you  would,  upon  marriage,  resign  from 
Company  employment.  Therefore,  this  veri- 
fication of  your  marriage  is  considered  as  a 
resignation  from  Company  employment.  The 
effective  data  ol  your  termination  is  July 
33.  1966  .  . . 

The  Charging  Party  flled  a  grievance  con- 
cerning her  discharge,  which  was  appealed 
to  the  System  Board  of  Adjustment.  On  No- 
vember 16.  1967,  the  System  Board  of  Ad- 
justment denied  the  grievance  on  the  ground 
that  Respondent's  policy  of  terminating 
stewardesses  on  marriage  was  not  in  viola- 
tion of  Its  collective  bargaining  contract.* 

Background 
Since  the  fall  of  1966.  numerous  charges 
have  been  flled  with  the  Commission  al- 
leging that  various  airlines  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  sex  In  their  employment  of  flight 
cabin  attendants,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
stewardesses,  hostesses,  pursers,  stewards, 
etc.  The  Issues  raised  Included  the  questions 
of  whether  sex  was  a  bona  flde  occupational 
qxiallflcatlon  for  the  position  of  flight  atten- 
dant.* and  whether  the  termination  or  re- 
assignment of  stewardesses  on  or  shortly 
alter  marriage  or  on  attaining  certain  maxi- 
mum ages  was  unlawful  discrimination  based 
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on  sex.  In  addition,  by  letter  dated  March 
36,  1966.  Northwest  Alrlln<>s,  Inc.,  pursuant 
to  section  713(b)  of  the  Ace  and  subsections 
1601.38-160130  of  the  Commission's  proce- 
dural regulations,  requested  a  written  inter- 
pretation or  opinion  "that  sex  is  a  bona  flde 
occupational  quallflcation  lor  the  position  of 
airline  stewardess"  The  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  Inc.  (ATA),  on  behalf  of 
its  memt>er  airline  carriers,  subsequently 
Joined  in  that  request  • 

The  Commission  thereafter  suspended  the 
processing  of  charges  alleging  discrimination 
by  airllnea  on  the  basis  of  sex  in  their  em- 
ployment of  flight  cabin  attendants  pend- 
ing a  comprehensive  study  of  the  Issues 
raised  by  the  charges  and  requests  for  an 
opinion. 

On  September  12.  1967.  a  public  hearing 
was  held  In  the  matter  and  testimony  was 
presented  by  the  ATA  and  various  airlines: 
the  Transport  Workers  Union  of  America, 
AFL-CIO;  the  Air  Line  Pllou  Association, 
International  (Steward  and  Stewardess  Divi- 
sion); and  a  number  of  other  organizations 
and  individuals.  Based  on  lu  consideration 
of  the  record  of  the  September  12,  1967.  hear- 
ing, the  Commission  published  an  Opinion 
on  February  34,  1968,  wherein  it  concluded 
that  sex  was  not  a  bona  flde  occupational 
quallflcation  for  the  poaltlon  of  flight  cabin 
attendant  because  the  duties  of  the  Job 
could  be  satisfactorily  performed  by  members 
of  both  sexee.*  The  Commission  further 
stated,  in  footnote  5  of  the  Opinion: 

The  legality  of  various  other  airline  policies 
and  practices,  such  as  the  termination  or 
reassignment  of  female  flight  cabin  attend- 
ants on  or  shortly  after  marriage  or  on  at- 
taining certain  maximum  ages,  such  as  33  or 
36.  which  were  raised  by  the  pending  charges 
and  considered  in  connection  with  the  Sep- 
tember 13.  1967.  hearing  will  be  resolved 
through  the  Issuance  of  individual  Commis- 
sion decisions  in  pending  charges. 

This  Is  such  a  decision. 

Decision 

As  noted  above,  the  Commission  has  pre- 
viously found  that  sex  is  not  a  bona  flde 
occupational  quallflcation  for  the  position 
of  flight  cabin  attendant  as  the  basic  duties 
of  the  Job  can  be  satisfactorily  performed  by 
members  of  both  sexes.  It,  therefore,  follows 
that  an  airline  which  employs  both  male  and 
female  flight  attendants,  and  which  termi- 
nates Its  female  flight  attendants  on  mar- 
riage while  retaining  Its  married  male  flight 
attendants  Is  thereby  discriminating  on  the 
basis  of  sex. 

We  are  not  persuaded  by  the  fact  that  Re- 
spondent did  not  apply  the  no-marrlage  ban 
to  Its  male  flight  attendants  when  It  In- 
stituted the  policy  for  female  attendants  In 
1963  because  all  Its  male  flight  attendants 
had  been  hired  prior  to  the  adopt  :■  of  the 
restriction.  The  fact  that  Respunutiu  im- 
posed the  ban  simultaneously  with  Its  em- 
ployment of  women  Is  further  evidence  of 
the  discriminatory  motivation  behind  the 
Institution  of  the  policy.  Respondent  admits 
that  the  no-marriage  restriction  was  Im- 
posed to  avoid  the  stress  on  home  and  family 
life  which  would  be  caused  by  the  absence 
of  married  stewardesses  from  their  homes.  It 
does  not  similarly  terminate  male  flight  per- 
sonnel, such  as  pilots,  co-pilots,  and  flight 
engineers,  on  marriage  although  they,  like 
the  stev^fftdesses,  must  be  absent  from  home 
on  flights.  Respondent's  failure  to  Impose  the 
ban  on  male  attendants  hired  prior  to  1963 
also  supports  the  conclusion  of  discrimina- 
tion. There  is  no  evidence  that  Respondent 
attempted  to  Impose  the  ban  on  its  male 
flight  attendants  In  1963  and  did  not  do  so 
because  It  met  with  opposition.  Nor  is  it  clear 
that  Respondent  could  not  legally  have  im- 
p>osed  the  ban  on  its  male  flight  attendants 
simply  because  they  had  been  hired  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  no-marriage  policy.  It 
appears  that  Respondent  failed  to  Impose  the 
ban  on  male  flight  attendants  not  because 
It  could  not  practically  or  legally  do  so,  but 
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because  It  did  not  consider  it  relevant  to  the 
satisfactory  performance  of  the  Job  by  males 
but  did  consider  It  relevant  to  the  satisfac- 
tory performance  of  the  Job  by  females.' 

It  is  clear  that  Respondent's  termination 
of  stewardesses  on  marriage  Is  part  and  par- 
cel of  lU  policy  of  restricting  the  flight  cabin 
attendant  Job  to  women  since  1963,  and  U 
a  sex- based  condition  of  employment.  The 
Commission  has  previously  found  that  an 
airline  such  as  Respondent,  which  pursues 
a  policy  of  hiring  only  females  as  flight  at- 
tendants thereby  violates  Title  VII.  We  now 
flnd  that  Respondent's  practice  of  terminat- 
ing stewardesses  on  marriage,  an  Integral 
part  of  that  policy.  Is  likewise  violative  of 
the  Act.  While  Respondent  may,  of  course 
lawfully  terminate  Individual  stewardesses 
who  do  not  perform  their  Job  satisfactorily, 
as  It  terminates  other  employees  who  do  not 
satisfactorily  perform,  it  cannot  maintain  a 
policy  of  terminating  all  stevrardesses  on 
marriage  because  of  its  assumptions  about 
married  women  as  a  class. 

Accordingly,  reasonable  cause  exists  to  be- 
lieve that  Respondent  violated  Title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rlghu  Act  of  1964,  In  its  termina- 
tion of  the  Charging  Party  on  July  23.  1966, 
because  of  her  marriage.  In  its  termination 
of  any  other  airline  stewardesses  for  th» 
same  reason.  In  its  requirement  that  female 
appllcanu  for  employment  as  stewardesses 
sign  a  pre-employment  agreement  to  termi- 
nate their  employment  on  marriage,  and  In 
its  maintenance  of  a  policy  and  practice  of 
terminating  stewardesses  on  marriage. 

For  the  Commission: 

June  20,  1968. 

I  SEAL  I  Makib  d.  Wilson, 

Secretary  to  the  Commiaaion. 

POOTNOTE8 

'  Respondent  indicates  that  it  InlUally 
hired  only  male  flight  attendants  because  at 
that  time  the  duties  of  the  Job  entailed  han- 
dling baggage:  and  that  when  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  equipment  rendered  It  unneces- 
sary for  flight  attendants  to  handle  baggage. 
It  decided  to  cease  hiring  male  flight  attend- 
anu  and  to  hire  only  female  flight  attend- 
ants. 

'  While  this  sentence  does  not  Indicate  that 
stewardesses  will  be  terminated  on  marriage, 
that  has  been  Respondent's  policy  and  Is  its 
Interpretation  of  the  agreement. 

'Piedmont  Aviation.  Inc.  and  AtrliTtt 
Pilots  Association  International,  ALPA  S  dc  S 
No.  633.  Grievance  of  Virginia  L.  Colvln.  Re- 
spondent initially  ptosed  as  one  of  the  issues 
for  resolution  the  question  of  whether  its  no- 
marrlage  policy  was  violative  of  Title  VII. 
During  the  hearing,  the  parties  agreed  that 
this  was  a  "side  Issue"  Inasmuch  as  the  ques- 
tion was  pending  before  the  Commission.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  System  Board  of  Adjustment 
did  not  consider  Title  VII  Implications. 

•Subsections  703(a)  and  (e)  of  the  Act 
provide,  inter  alia,  that  It  shall  be  an  unlaw- 
ful empl03rment  practice  for  an  employer  to 
discriminate  against  any  individual  with 
regard  to  hire,  discharge,  or  other  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  except  that  "it 
shall  not  be  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice for  an  employer  to  hire  and  employ  em- 
ployees ...  on  the  basis  of  his  ...  sex 
...  in  those  certain  Instances  where  .  .  . 
sex  is  a  bona  flde  occupational  quallflcation 
reasonably  necessary  to  the  normal  operation 
of  that  pai^lcular  business  or  enterprise  .  .  .  ." 
'By  letter  dated  July  20.  1967.  Northwest 
Airlines,  Inc.,  advised  the  Commission  that 
It  wished  to  withdraw  Its  March  25,  1966.  re- 
quest for  a  written  Interpretation  or  opinion 
without  prejudice  to  the  other  airlines'  re- 
quests for  such  an  Interpretation  or  opinion. 
The  other  airlines  maintained  their  requests. 
•33  Fed.  Reg.  3361  (1968). 
'  This  Is  not  to  Imply  that  the  way  to 
remedy  the  unlawful  employment  practice  is 
to  apply  the  no-marriage  ban  to  Respond- 
ent's current  male  flight  attendants  or  to 
any  male  flight  attendants  It  may  subse- 
quently hire.  A  policy  which  has  Its  genesis 
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in  sex  discrimination  and  Is  unrelated  to  Job 
performance  Is  not  to  be  eliminated  by  apply- 
ing the  same  irrelevant  condition  to  mem- 
bers of  the  opposite  sex.  Just  as  discrlmina- 
torlly  depressed  wage  rates  based  on  race  Eire 
not  to  be  eliminated  by  similarly  depressing 
the  wage  rates  paid  to  employees  of  other 
races. 


PRIVILEGES      AND     RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  30.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  emphasized  that  the  youth  of  our 
Nation  are  making  a  very  positive  con- 
tribution to  the  growth  of  our  country 
but  the  sound  sober  majority  do  not  re- 
ceive the  attention  that  a  notorious 
handful  achieve. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  Insert  an 
essay  carried  in  the  September  19  edi- 
tion of  the  Lemonter.  by  Miss  Sandra 
Oikle,  of  Lemont,  111.,  that  was  written 
for  the  Constitution  Week  program  at 
Bromberek  School  in  Lemont.  It  is  cer- 
uinly  an  inspiring  statement  which  em- 
phasizes the  wholesome  attitude  of  young 
Americans. 

The  esbay  follows: 

Privileges  and  Responsibilities 

(  EorroR's  Note. — The  following  essay,  writ- 
ten by  Sandra  Olkle,  class  of  '68,  was  pre- 
sented in  choral  reading  by  fifth  graders 
at  Bromberek  School  during  Constitution 
Week.) 

WHAT   AaX  THE   PRTVILECES   OR   RESPONStBILITIES 
or  CITIZENSHIP? 

(By  Sandra  Olkle) 

I  am  an  American,  defender  of  freedom 
and  guardian  of  the  nation. 

The  service  I  render  to  my  country  is  not 
only  a  duty,  but  an  honor  and  a  privilege. 
Duty,  as  a  citizen  whose  life  holds  respon- 
sibility for  country  in  high  regard.  Honor,  as 
an  individual  before  God  with  respect  for  the 
Ideals  that  makes  these  United  States  a 
democracy.  Privilege,  for  the  ability  to  give, 
and  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  born  in 
a  land  where  my  life,  mind  and  Ideals  are  my 
own. 

A  good  citizen  In  this  republic  of  ours  is 
that  he  shall  be  able  and  willing  to  pull 
his  weight:  that  he  shall  not  be  a  mere  pas- 
senger but  shall  do  his  share  In  the  work 
that  each  generation  of  us  finds  ready  to 
hand:  and,  furthermore,  that  In  doing  his 
work  he  shall  show,  not  only  the  capacity  for 
sturdy  self-help,  but  also  self-respecting  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  others. 

The  rights  of  a  citizen  are  different  In 
other  countries.  In  the  United  States,  one  of 
the  most  important  rights  of  a  citizen  Is  to 
vote  and  choose  the  people  who  run  the  gov- 
ernment. The  President  and  the  members  of 
the  congress  and  other  officials  are  elected  by 
the  people,  and  only  citizens  can  vote  In 
elections.  A  citizen  also  has  the  right  to  be 
elected  to  a  government  office.  A  citizen  of  a 
country   has  certain  duties   to  perform. 

A  country  runs  well  only  If  its  people  are 
good  citizens.  We  must  learn  while  we  are 
young  how  the  country  is  run,  so  that  when 
we  are  older  we  will  know  how  to  help  run 
It.  ^ 

Clean  politics  Is  simply  one  form  of  applied 
good  citizenship.  Each  country  makes  Its  own 
laws  about  what  the  citizen  has  to  do.  Part 
of  the  duty  of  the  citizen  Is  to  respect  and 
obey  the  laws  of  his  country.  A  country  needs 
money  to  run  the  government,  so  It  is  the 
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duties  of  the  citizens  to  pay  taxes.  Another 
duty  of  the  citizen  is  to  help  protect  and  de- 
fend his  country.  When  his  country  needs  him 
he  must  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

If  we  wish  to  do  good  work  for  our  country 
we  must  be  unselfish.  There  are  g^ood  citi- 
zens and  bad  citizens.  Every  man  must  be 
granted  his  liberty  and  his  right  to  do  as  he 
likes  with  his  property  or  his  labor  so  long 
as  he  does  not  Infringe  the  rights  of  others. 

Here  we  all  are  together,  glad  to  be  in 
America,  as  compared  with  any  other  place 
on  earth,  and  hoping  to  make  America  more 
nearly  the  kind  of  place  we  want  it  to  be. 
If  our  country  Is  to  be  united  and  strong, 
everyone  of  us  has  his  own  Job  to  do  in 
cementing  all  these  different  kinds  of  peo- 
ple together  into  a  solid  nation. 


LETTER   FROM    AMERICAN   LEGION 
POST  NO.   144 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  30,  1968 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Williston.  N.Y.,  Post  No.  144,  American 
Legion,  regarding  the  North  Korean 
capture  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo. 

This  letter  is  from  a  group  of  patriotic 
Americans  who  have  an  understandable 
concern  about  the  fate  of  the  men  of  the 
Pueblo.  I  share  their  deep  concern  for  the 
Pueblo's  crew  and  thus  am  pleased  to 
honor  the  commander's  request  and  place 
the  following  letter  in  the  Record  : 
Williston  Post  No.  144, 

American  Legion, 
Long  Island,  N.Y.  August  IS,  1968. 
Hon.  Lester  L.  Wolff. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  of  this  writing,  205  days 
have  been  allowed  to  elapse  since  the  Com- 
munist government  of  North  Korea  was 
allowed  to  flagrantly  commit  an  act  of  op)€n 
piracy  with  the  seizure  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo 
and  her  compliment  of  83  American  sailors 
...    in    International    waters. 

This  outrageous  act  was  committed  with 
Impunity,  and  must  be  causing  anxious  chills 
In  allied  and  neutral  countries:  as  It  is  most 
certainly  having  a  similar  effect  on  our 
own  citizens,  notwithstanding  our  fighting 
men.  In  short,  our  International  honor  and 
reputation  is  being  trampled  on  and  is  liter- 
ally being  dragged  through  the  mud  with 
typical  Communist  cunning  and  Impunity. 

Because  of  the  craven  attitude  displayed 
by  the  leadership  of  this  government,  we 
have  allowed  83  more  men  to  be  thrown  into 
a  North  Korean  hell-hole  ...  to  Join  the  all 
but  forgotten  remnants  of  at  least  600 
American  prisoners  of  war  that  were  re- 
patriated after  the  Korean  "peace  with 
honor".  To  this  very  day,  alter  at  least  100 
humlliatlngly  polite  requests  in  negotiations 
with  Chinese  Reds  at  Warsaw,  Poland, 
these  same  Americans  are  still  rotting  in 
Communist  prisons  ...  or  what  remains  of 
them. 

The  leadership  and  members  of  Williston 
Post  No.  144.  American  Legion,  New  York  re- 
quests that  you,  as  representative  of  this 
constituency,  exert  the  full  influence  and 
authority  of  your  office  In  making  It  clear 
to  the  present  Administration  that  It  must 
secure  the  Immediate  release  of  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo,  her  entire  crew  .  .  .  and  also  the 
repatriation  of  the  remainder  of  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  the  Korean  "Police  Action", 
as  It  was  called  .  .  .  that  are  to  this  day  still 
In  Communist  captivity. 
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Our  assertion  In  this  matter  should  be 
supported  by  the  full  might  and  strategic 
military  superiority  at  the  disposal  of  this 
country  with  the  knowledge  that  the  Ameri- 
can people,  along  with  the  American  Legion, 
stand  squarely  behind  this  action. 

We  also  request  that  the  full  contents  of 
this  letter  be  inserted  Into  the  minutes  of 
the  Congressional  Record. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Robert  Tucker. 

Commander. 


SURVEY  OF  STATE  TAXATION  OF 
NATIONAL  BANKS 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

of  new  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday.  September  30,  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  pre- 
viously called  the  attention  of  this  House 
to  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  Agricultural  Bank  against  Tax  Com- 
mission holding  that  under  section  41  of 
the  National  Bank  Act,  national  banks 
are  immune  to  State  sales  and  use  taxes 
on  the  purchase  of  tangible  personal 
property.  To  clarify  the  liability  of  na- 
tional banks  for  such  State  taxes,  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  19031  which  would  sub- 
ject national  banks  to  liability  for  non- 
discriminatory State  sales  and  use  taxes. 

I  am  in  the  process  now  of  making  a 
survey  of  the  various  States  to  determine 
the  fiscal  impact  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  each  of  the  States.  Prelimi- 
nary results  of  the  survey  indicate: 

First.  New  York  State  will  lose  annu- 
ally $6,000,000  in  revenues  and  is  obliged 
to  refund  between  $8,000,000  and  $12  - 
000,000  for  collections  in  past  years. 

Second.  The  city  of  New  York's  share 
in  the  loss  of  State  revenue  will  amount 
to  $1,750,000  annually. 

Third.  The  State  of  Alabama  estimates 
annual  revenue  losses  ranging  between 
$250,000  and  $300,000. 

Fourth.  The  State  of  Georgia  calculates 
an  annual  revenue  loss  of  $2,046,700. 

Fifth.  The  State  of  Florida  estimates 
an  annual  revenue  loss  of  between  $2  - 
000,000  and  $3,000,000. 

Sixth.  The  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts will  incur  revenue  losses  ex- 
pected to  exceed  a  quarter  million  dollars 
annually. 

I  have  written  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patman,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
urging  prompt  committee  action  on  H  r' 
19031,  The  text  of  my  letter  to  Repre- 
sentative Patman  follows: 

September  30,  1968 
Re  H.R.    19031.   a   bill   to  clarify   llabUlty  of 

national  banks  for  sales  and  use  taxes. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  September  10, 
1968,  I  wrote  to  you  about  the  adverse  Im- 
pact on  state  and  local  revenues  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Agricul- 
tural Bank  v.  Tax  Commission  (36  L.W. 
4686)  holding  that  a  state  may  not  Impose  a 
sales  or  use  tax  on  the  purchase  of  personal 
property  by  a  national  bank  for  Its  own  use. 

In  that  communication  we  pointed  out 
that  Comptroller  Arthur  Levitt  of  the  State 
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of  New  York  MtUnatad  that  tJie  Supr«m« 
Court  decUlon  would  result  in  an  annual 
revenue  low  for  the  State  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately $6  million  In  addition,  the  State 
Comptroller  estimated  that  the  SUte  would 
be  obliged  to  refund  from  M  million  to  913 
million  In  taxes  collected  from  banks  In  past 
years. 

We  further  pointed  out  that  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  City  of  New  York.  Honorable 
Mario  A  Procacclno.  estimated  that  the 
City's  share  in  the  state  annual  revenue  loss 
would  amount  to  approximately  •1.760.000 
annually  In  addition,  the  City  will  be 
obliged  to  refund  substantial  amounts  col- 
lected by  the  City  for  years  before  the  State 
preempted  the  sales  and  use  tax  fields. 

The  adverse  impact  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  will  also  be  reflected  in  revenue 
losses  in  other  stales  A  preliminary  survey 
we  have  thus  far  made  reveals  the  following: 
We  have  been  informed  by  Honorable  J  B. 
Wblddon.  Chief  of  the  Sales  Tax  Division  of 
the  Alabama  E>epartment  of  Revenue  "that 
the  loss  In  state  sales  and  use  taxes  on  tangi- 
ble personal  property  sold  to  national  banks 
In  the  State  of  Alabama  would  be  approxi- 
mately 9260.000  to  9300,000  annually. " 

Honorable  Peyton  3.  Hawes,  Commissioner 
of- the  Department  of  Revenue  of  the  State  of 
Georgia.  **s  Informed  us  as  follows: 

"Since  national  banks  were  considered  in- 
strumenwlltles  of  the  PedersU  government  at 
the  time  the  Georgia  Sales  and  Use  Tax  Act 
became  effective,  purchases  of  tangible  per- 
sonal property  used  in  their  banking  opera- 
tions have  been  exempted  from  sales  and  use 
taxes  .  .  . 

•We  followed  Agricultural  Bank  v.  Tax 
Commission  closely  and  were  hopeful  that 
the  Tax  Commission  would  be  upheld  Had 
this  occurred,  this  State  should  have  re- 
ceived from  banks  and  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations some  92.046.700  sales  and  use  tax 
annually,  based  on  present  purchases." 

Similarly,  we  have  been  informed  by  Hon- 
orable J.  Ed  Straughn.  Director  of  Revenue 
of  the  Florida  Revenue  Commission,  that 
"Florida  has  no  way  of  estimating  accurately 
Just  how  much  revenue  that  will  be  lost  by 
the  tax  immunity  allowed  banks  under  the 
Agricultural  Bank  decision  Out  guesa  U  that 
It  will  run  from  two  to  three  million  dollars 
annually  ...  I  personally  congratulate  you 
on  your  efforts  to  remove  this  unjust  Im- 
munity." 

Honorable  John  F  Tarrant.  Director  of 
Research  of  the  Connecticut  Tax  Depart- 
ment, has  written  to  us  as  follows: 

"I  may  say  that  Connecticut  has  never 
subjected  purchases  by  national  banks  to  Its 
sales  and  use  tax  on  the  assumption  (right 
or  wrong)  that  these  are  Federal  Instrumen- 
talities, and  so  no  revenue  loss  was  suffered 
here  by  virtue  of  the  holding  in  the  Agricul- 
tural National  Bank  Case 

"Connecticut,  however.  Is  vitally  Interested 
In  seeing  that  these  banks  are  denied  the 
sanctuary  of  a  position  as  a  Federal  instru- 
mentality and  that  they  be  required  to  pay 
the  same  taxes  as  state-chartered  banks  with 
which  they  compete." 

We  have  also  been  Informed  by  the  Hon- 
orable Elliot  L.  Richardson,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  state  directly  Involved  in  the  First 
Agricultural  National  Bank  Case  that  future 
annual  revenue  losses  In  Massachusetts  will 
exceed  a  quarter  million  dollars  a  year. 

My  bill.  HR  19031.  a  bill  to  clarify  the 
liability  of  national  banks  for  state  sales  and 
use  taxes.  Is  designed  to  remove  the  desira- 
bility ol  the  states  to  Impose  nondiscrimina- 
tory sales  and  use  taxes  upon  national  banks 
through  an  appropriate  amendment  of  Sec- 
tion 41  of  the  National  Bank  Act.  In  view  of 
the  fiscal  crisis  confronting  states  and  mu- 
nicipalities throughout  the  nation.  It  becomes 
imperative  for  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  to  report  HJt  19031  favor- 
ably so  that  the  House  and  the  Senate  may 
act  on  this  matter  before  the  90th  Congress 
adjourns. 
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On  September  3.  1968,  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  reported  that  more  than  half 
the  24  sUtes  that  submitted  budgets  thU 
year  raised  taxes  and  found  that  the  number 
of  tax  increases  in  1968  was  unusually  large 
for  an  even-numbered  year  Based  on  Infor- 
mation from  the  Council  of  SUte  Govern- 
ments, four  states  raised  sales  taxes,  four 
states  raised  individual  Income  taxes,  and  six 
states  raised  corporation  taxes. 

Where  the  needs  of  the  states  for  reve- 
nues are  so  clearly  and  crltlcaUy  evident, 
there  can  be  no  excus*  for  providing  tax 
sanctuaries  for  national  banks  In  the  City 
of  New  York  a  worker  earning  less  than  92 
an  hour  Is  obliged  to  pay  a  five  percent  sales 
tax  on  a  notebook  for  his  child  in  school. 
Under  the  Supreme  Court  decision  the  same 
notebook  purchased  by  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  National  Association  Is  sales  tax  free. 

Approval  of  HR.  19031  will  remove  so  in- 
equitable a  distribution  of  the  burdens  of 
state  and  local  government  costs. 
Sincerely, 

BBtTKAit  L.  Poonx. 
Member  of  Congress. 
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While  In  Washington  but  a  year,  Jim 
Jemlgan  was  an  able  consultant.  He  con- 
tinued to  give  medical  assistance  and  ad- 
vice to  my  ofBce  and  constituents  with 
ability  and  precision. 

The  country  will  miss  this  outstanding 
military  doctor  whose  mission  In  life  wa.s 
not  accumulation  of  wealth  but  devotion 
to  his  fellow  men  of  the  highest  degree 
of  capability  and  professionalism. 


GEN.  JIM  JERNIGAN— NATIONAL 
HERO 


HON. 


ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or    CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  30.  1968 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Nation  lost  a  national  hero.  Air  Force 
Gen.  Jim  Jemlgan.  Unfortunately,  dur- 
ing Dr.  Jim  Jemlgans  busy  life  there  was 
little  time  to  eulogize  him  for  his  public 
service. 

Jim  was  a  valued  friend  of  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  California 
where  he  managed,  until  last  year,  the 
David  Grant  Hospital  at  Travis  Air  Force 
Base.  Many  servicemen  around  the  Na- 
tion owe  their  lives  to  the  outstanding 
medical  service  personnel  at  the  Air 
Force  Hospital.  The  Grant  HosplUl  Is  the 
"Mayo  Clinic"  of  the  service  and  this 
reputation  was  achieved  by  the  profes- 
sionalism of  Jim  Jemlgan.  A  native  of 
Kansas,  a  veteran  of  the  Army  Medical 
Corps  of  World  War  n.  South  Pacfic.  he 
transferred  to  the  Air  Force  In  1950.  He 
served  as  Chief  of  the  Consultants  Group 
and  Chief  Consultant  In  Surgery  for  Eu- 
rope. He  subsequently  commanded  other 
hospitals  In  this  country,  finally  rising 
to  Chief  of  Consultlve  Services  for  the 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  Vietnam  war  brought  the  primary 
challenge  to  Jernigan.  With  the  buUdup 
of  the  war  and  the  escalation  of  casual- 
ties, it  befell  the  David  Grant  Hospital  to 
handle  preliminary  care  on  all  returning 
wounded  men.  For  too  long  a  period  of 
time,  the  wounded  at  a  rate  of  100  a  day 
would  be  flown  to  the  California  base, 
these  men,  many  times  without  limbs  and 
still  In  emergency  diagnosis,  were  but  5 
days  off  the  frontline.  General  Jim 
pioneered  a  new  Air  Force  medical  mis- 
sion in  this  effort.  He  never  lost  a  patient 
whether  coming  In,  leaving  the  base,  or 
under  treatment  much  later.  Other  hos- 
pitals around  the  country  participated  In 
this  emergency  effort. 

Through  Jim  Jernlgan's  efforts  and  the 
Military  Airlift  Command,  now  every 
military  hospital  in  this  coimtry  is  per- 
forming frontline  duty. 


THE   HELPLESS   PICK   UP  THE  TAB 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

or  Missotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  30.  1968 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing column  by  John  P.  Roche  which 
appeared  In  the  September  28.  1968.  edi- 
tion of  the  Baltimore  News-American  de- 
scribes the  real  choices  facing  the  Ameri- 
can people  In  the  election  better  than 
anything  I  have  seen: 

The  Helpliss  Pick  Up  thi;  Tab 
(By  John  P.  Roche) 

Aristophanes,  the  ancient  Greek  play- 
wright, had  a  line  In  one  of  his  trenchant 
comedies  which  seems  extremely  relevant  to 
events  on  the  "left"  these  days. 

In  loose  translation,  a  frog  says  to  a  little 
boy  who  Is  playing  with  him:  "Take  it  easy! 
For  you.  It's  fun  and  games.  For  me.  pain  and 
death." 

I  keep  recalling  this  Injunction  as  I  see 
statements  by  various  "Intellectuals"  refus- 
ing to  endorse  Hubert  Humphrey  and  de- 
manding that  he  and  the  Democratic  party 
be  "penalized"  for  supporting  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

For  these  ideologues,  "penalizing"  the 
Democrats  Is  fun  and  games.  Tliey  are  nof 
going  to  be  hurt  by  a  Republican  victory. 
But  what  above  the  Impact  of  this  penalty 
on  those  who  will  have  to  serve  the  sen- 
tence— the  p)oor.  the  sick,  the  ghetto  dweller? 

The  logic  behind  this  argument  is  of 
course,  that  the  "horrid"  war  (In  Walter 
Llppmann's  word)  Is  the  overriding  Issue  of 
our  time  and  that  our  leaders  must  be  taught 
not  to  get  mixed  up  In  futile  squabbles. 

While  the  critics  deny  the  charge  of  Isola- 
tionism (and  In  fact  have  their  favorite  wars, 
which  are  by  definition  neither  futile  nor 
Immoral),  the  overall  impact  of  their  activi- 
ties clearly  strengthens  the  basic  strain  of 
Isolationism  in  the  American  people. 

What  keeps  responsible  leaders  awake 
nights  In  Jerusalem  and  Bonn,  as  well  as 
Saigon.  Is  not  the  spectre  of  American  ar- 
rogance, but  the  nightmare  of  American  dis- 
engagement. They  t(X)  feel  like  Aristophanes' 
frog. 

The  fun  and  games  must  be  understood  as 
a  venture  Into  catastrophe  politics.  To  teach 
the  Democrats  a  lesson,  the  populace  is  en- 
couraged to  elect  Richard  Nixon  and  the 
Republicans,  who  not  only  have  a  far  "hard- 
er" line  In  foreign  policy  than  the  Democrats, 
but  can  aJso  be  counted  upon  to  dismantle 
a  number  of  the  most  hopeful  Innovations 
of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  era,  particularly 
In  areas  of  social  welfare. 

Take  a  look  some  time  at  the  record  of 
House  Republicans  on  such  measures  as 
Medicare.  O.E.O.  funding,  education,  housing, 
rent  supplemenM  It  is  not  hard  to  predict 
the  budgetary  surgery  of  a  OOP-dominated 
House   of    Representatives. 

Catastrophe  politics  Is  an  old  European 
political  cu8tc«n  which  usually  Involves  a 
working  arrangement  In  political  rather  than 
organizational  terms,  between  the  extremes 
against  the  center. 

The  extremists,  nursing  dreams  of  revolu- 


tion, gang  up  to  destroy  the  status  quo— the 
system,  as  they  say  these  days.  They  operate 
on  the  assumption  that  the  worse  things  get, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  them. 

In  the  dying  days  of  the  Weimar  Republic. 
the  German  Communist  party,  for  example, 
cooperated  with  the  Nazis  to  bring  down  the 
Social  Democratic  government  of  the  Prus- 
sian State. 

The  Communist  slogan  was  "Hitler  will 
bring  us  to  power."  that  Is.  Hitler  would 
radicalize  the  "masses"  and  drive  them  Into 
the  arms  of  the  Communists.  Hitler  did  In 
fact  "radicalize  the  masses"  and  led  them  In 
the  destruction  of  the  democratic  center  and 
the  Communists. 

Similarly,  in  Prance  In  the  early  1950'6  the 
Communists  and  the  GauUlsts  worked  to- 
gether against  European  Integration  and  suc- 
ceeded In  Jointly  defeating  the  projected 
European  defense  conununlty. 

Each  group  had  Its  own  reasons  for  gen- 
erating Instability,  each  felt  It  would  Inherit 
the  French  State — when  the  crunch  came, 
however.  It  was  DeGaulle  who  profited  from 
the  polarization. 

But  the  episode  that  came  to  my  mind 
when  I  heard  a  learned  colleague  explain  why 
Humphrey  must  be  defeated  occurred  In  Wis- 
consin in  1946. 

A  political  unknown  took  out  after  the 
distinguished  progressive  Republican  sena- 
tor. Robert  M.  LafoUette  Jr.  Lafollette  was  a 
liberal  Isolationist  of  Immei^se  Integrity  who 
had  one  of  the  best  progressive  records  in 
the  Senate. 

His  Investigations  of  antl -union  activities 
in  the  1930's  had  shown  him  to  be  a  pioneer 
civil  libertarian.  But  the  Wisconsin  Commu- 
nists, who  then  dominated  the  Milwaukee 
CIO  Council,  knew  an  enemy  of  the  working 
class  when  they  saw  one. 

From  their  viewpoint.  Lafollette,  who  was 
a  pungent  critic  of  the  Soviet  Union,  had  to 
be  destroyed.  So  they  put  their  energies  be- 
hind his  youthful  opponent — and  Joseph  R. 
McCarthy  won  the  primary  and  went  on  to 
the  Senate. 

On  Aug.  19,  1946,  an  article  appeared  In  the 
Dally  Worker  entitled  "the  people  won't 
mourn  Lafollette."  The  people  may  not  have 
mourned  him,  but  In  later  years  the  Commu- 
nists may  well  have  had  second  thoughts  on 
the  subject. 

The  analogy  obviously  can  not  be  pushed 
too  hard.  While  I  have  profound  disagree- 
ments with  Mr.  Nixon.  I  do  not  believe  that 
his  election  would  Jeopardize  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  free  society. 

He  Is  no  "fascist."  He  Is  an  extremely  tal- 
ented, tough-minded  conservative  who  would 
correctly  accept  his  election  as  a  mandate  to 
eviscerate  a  number  of  programs  I  cherish. 

The  "punish  Humphrey"  crew  seem  to 
think  that  politics  Is  played  for  matchstlcks. 
It  Isn't— It's  played  for  keeps.  But  they  are  In 
the  happy  position  of  knowing  that  what- 
ever the  impact  of  their  fun  and  games,  they 
will  escape  the  consequences.  The  helpless 
will  be  left  to  pick  up  the  tab. 


MESSAGE  TO  HIPPIES,  BEATNIKS. 
FROM  A  VOICE  STILLED  BY  VIET- 
CONG 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  30.  1968 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  spite  of 
our  soldiers'  lack  of  support  from  certain 
segments  of  our  society,  our  men  are  still 
dying  In  Vietnam.  One  20-year-old  hero 
left  a  message,  to  be  delivered  posthu- 
mously, for  the  dissenters  and  the  "anti- 
every thing  people."  He  resillzed  that  they 
are  the  very  Individuals  benefiting  most 
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from  the  constitutional  freedoms  our 
men  are  giving  their  lives  to  preserve. 
The  following  UP  story  appeared  in  the 
Savannah  Morning  News-Evening  Press 
on  September  22,  1968: 
He  Died  for  Us :  For  Hippies,  Peaceniks  Too 

Brownsburo.  Ind. — Army  Sgt.  Jeffrey  A. 
Davis,  20,  who  was  killed  In  Vietnam  Sept. 
4,  left  a  legacy  for  "the  guys  with  the  long 
hair  and  protest  signs." 

Mrs.  Janet  Davis,  his  bride  of  four  months, 
said  he  wrote  the  letter  last  Nov.  1  before  he 
entered  the  service. 

It  was  marked  "To  be  opened  only  in  the 
event  of  my  death." 

"It  Is  too  bad  I  had  to  die  In  another  coun- 
try. The  United  States  Is  so  wonderful,  but 
at  least  I  died  for  a  reason  and  a  good  one," 
he  wrote. 

He  said  he  died  not  only  for  his  wife  and 
their  relatives  but  also  for  others  who  enjoy 
this  wonderful  country." 

"I  died  for  the  guys  with  the  long  hair 
and  protest  signs.  The  draft  card  burners, 
the  hippies,  the  antl-everythlng  people  who 
have  nothing  better  to  do.  The  college  kids 
who  think  they  shouldn't  have  to  serve  be- 
cause they  are  too  good — I  died  so  these  peo- 
ple could  have  a  little  longer  time  to  try  to 
get  straightened  out  In  life.  God  knows  they 
need  It. 

"I  died  so  these  members  of  the  'young 
generation'  could  have  the  right  to  do  what 
they  do.  To  protest,  have  long  hair,  go  to  the 
college  of  their  choice,  wear  weird  clothes 
and  run  around  mixed  up  with  no  direction 
at  all.  I  died  so  they  could  protest  the  war 
I  fought  and  died  in. 

"I  died  for  the  United  States." 


THE  SPECTRUM  ALLOCATION  CON- 
TROVERSY—HAS THE  FCC  PER- 
FORMED ADEQUATELY? 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  30,  1968 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Activities  of  Regula- 
tory Agencies,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
recently  held  hearings  in  Detroit  and  Los 
Angeles  on  the  need  for  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  allocate 
more  frequency  spectrum  to  the  users  of 
land-mobile  radio.  Previously,  I  have 
spoken  on  the  floor  of  how  critical  this 
need  is  for  our  cities  police  and  fire  de- 
partments, as  well  as  the  other  public 
safety  services.  For  them,  the  ability  to 
quickly  communicate  with  other  ofiBcers 
or  personnel  can  often  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  life  and  death  or  between 
a  limited  amount  of  damage  and  a  cat- 
astrophic loss  of  life  and  property.  These 
institutions — the  public  safety  services — 
use  land  and  mobile  radio  to  maintain 
law  and  order  In  our  society  and  to  pro- 
tect Its  citizens. 

Important  as  this  function  is,  the  root 
causes  of  these  civil  disorders,  and  of 
other  crime  in  our  society  is  to  be  found 
in  the  economic  and  social  conditions 
which  created  them.  Congress  has  made 
an  attempt  to  cope  with  these  problems. 
We  have  enacted  legislation  to  deal  with 
unemplojrment  and  housing,  to  help  re- 
build the  cities,  and  to  foster  the  efforts 
of  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  to 
make  a  significant  contribution.  Addi- 
tionally, we  have  attempted  to  aid  our 
State  and  local  governments  as  the  yen- 
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deavor  to  build  upon  law  and  order  and 
provide  each  individual  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  live  a  full  and  prosperous  life. 
Much  more  remains  to  be  done,  of  coiu-se. 
But  it  troubles  me  when  I  see  a  great 
unused  potential  for  help  tied  to  a  course 
of  Inaction  and  delay.  It  troubles  me  even 
more  when  that  stifled  potential  lies  in 
the  hands  of  a  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  should  be  responsive  to 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  entire  soci- 
ety. For  the  fact  is  that  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission could  do  so  much  to  provide  our 
public  safety  services  with  the  abihty  to 
better  protect  society,  with  the  same  ac- 
tion it  could  also  enable  the  businessmen 
and  local  governments  of  this  country  to 
better  assist  in  making  life  in  our  cities 
rich  and  rewarding.  The  action  which  is 
needed  Is  for  the  FCC  to  reallocate  a  part 
of  the  radio  frequency  spectrum  from  its 
reservation  for  television,  where  it  has 
largely  gone  unused,  to  the  use  of  land 
mobile  radio,  where  it  is  so  badly  needed. 
Small  businesses  across  the  Nation  are 
clamoring  for  additional  frequencies  In 
order  to  enable  them  to  better  serve  their 
customers.  Given  the  appropriate  tools, 
these  businesses  can  provide  a  source  of 
employment  to  many  while  at  the  same 
time  they  improve  their  services  and 
lower  costs  to  customers.  The  economy 
and  reliability  which  two-way  radio 
brings  to  private  businessmen  and  their 
customers,  which  inevitably  redounds  to 
the  benefit  of  the  general  public.  Is  quite 
remarkable. 

In  Los  Angeles,  two  private  Individ- 
uals have  started  an  agency  they  call 
Housekeepers  Unlimited.  Every  day.  pri- 
vate buses  equipped  with  two-way  ra- 
dios pick  up  women  who  want  to  do 
domestic  work,  but  until  now  have  had 
no  way  to  get  to  the  jobs  In  the  suburbs. 
Often  these  women  live  in  areas  in 
which  It  Is  dangerous  to  walk  alone  and 
.so  the  buses  pick  them  up  and  drop  them 
off  at  their  doors.  If  one  of  the  parties 
cancels  out  while  the  bus  is  in  trsmsit, 
the  central  headquarters  can  match  up 
another  employer  or  worker  and  radio 
this  information  to  the  bus,  thereby  as- 
suring all  of  those  who  want  to  work, 
and  who  must  work  in  order  to  support 
their  families,  a  steady  job.  So  effective 
and  well  known  has  this  service  become 
that  the  California  State  Welfare  De- 
partment has  sent  women  who  need 
work  to  the  agency. 

In  Bellville,  Mich.,  Royce  Smith,  a 
local  fuel  oil  dealer,  must  serve  an  area 
of  450  square  miles  with  petroleum 
products.  At  our  Detroit  hearings,  he 
told  the  subcommittee: 

The  people  know  that  my  trucks  are  radio 
dispatched  and  that  has  been  about  the 
greatest  asset  that  I  have  had  to  my  busi- 
ness. 

Two-way  radio  permits  him  to  give 
same-day  service  to  his  customers.  Like 
Mr.  Smith,  many  other  small  business- 
men also  find  land-mobile  radio  essen- 
tial to  their  operations. 

A  manager  of  a  taxlcab  company  In 
Detroit,  Mr.  Richard  A.  Pinkston.  de- 
scribed to  the  subcommittee  how  taxis 
use  two-way  radio,  not  only  to  dispatch 
cabs  to  pick  up  passengers,  but  also  for 
more  vital  jobs.  His  company  receives 
about  30  calls  a  week  from  the  Detroit 
blood  bfuik  requesting  delivery  of  needed 
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blood  to  a  hospital.  When  It  Is  required 
for  an  emergency  operation,  a  radio  dis- 
patched cab  can.  In  effect,  help  to  save  a 
life.  During  the  recent  disturbance  fol- 
lowing the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  this  businessman,  like  so 
many  others,  saw  his  duty  to  help  the 
local  authorities  In  this  time  of  crisis. 
Desperately  needed  hospital  employees, 
doctors  and  nurses,  many  of  whom  lived 
or  worked  In  the  areas  torn  by  the  dis- 
turbance, were  provided  special  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work  In  his  taxis 
during  this  critical  period  when  other 
forms  of  transportation  failed.  This 
public  spirited  businessman  also  stated 
that  his  company  should  be  adding 
more  cabs  to  its  fleet,  but,  as  he  told  the 
subcommittee : 

The  reason  we  dont  Is  that  we  share  our 
radio  channel  with  five  other  cab  compa- 
nies, and  there  Is  so  much  frequency  con- 
gestion I  dont  dare  put  any  more  cabs  or 
any  more  units  on  the  air. 

Land  mobile  radio  Is  also  essential  to 
the  smooth  and  effective  functioning  of 
OMr  utilities.  Mr.  Theodore  P.  Rykala,  of 
the  Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Co.. 
described  how  his  company  operates  34 
base  stations  and  989  mobile  radio  units 
to  handle  an  average  of  3.100  calls  per 
day  of  an  emergency  nature  requiring 
same-day  service.  He  stated  that  the 
volume  of  air  traffic  Is  such  that  right 
now  he  needs  three  additlorutl  channels 
just  to  handle  the  normal  flow  of  mes- 
sages. During  the  Detroit  riots  the  con- 
gestion was  much  worse.  Yet,  their  serv- 
ice trucks  were  able  to  follow  fire  trucks 
Into  dangerous  areas  In  order  to  shut  off 
gas  leaks  which  were  feeding  the  flames. 
More  than  once  It  was  necessary  to  use 
their  two-way  radios  to  call  for  help 
when  snipers  or  crowds  had  them  piiuied 
down  or  prevented  them  from  doing 
their  job.  Many  other  businesses  rely 
upon  the  use  of  two-way  radio  on  a  daily 
basis,  and  thereby  provide  more  jobs  and 
better  service.  But  the  problem  of  over- 
crowding on  the  few  radio  frequencies 
which  exist  has  become  so  critical  that 
It  can  take  up  to  half  an  hour  to  get  the 
message  through.  This  defeats  the  very 
purpose  of  two-way  radio. 

Just  as  businessmen  depend  upon  land 
mobile  radio.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments also  consider  It  an  essential  tool 
which  permits  them  to  effectively  supply 
and  coordinate  the  many  services  for 
which  we  pay  taxes.  At  the  Los  Angeles 
hearings,  a  wide  range  of  local  govern- 
mental users  testified.  Aside  from  the 
police  and  ftre  departments'  use  of  two- 
way  radio,  which  is  well  known,  it  is  also 
essential  to  the  effective  fimctloning  of 
the  departments  of  public  works,  recre- 
ation and  parks,  city  airports,  trsifflc 
control,  schools,  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor, 
and  city-owned  utilities.  These  less  well- 
known  uses  of  land  mobile  radio  may 
contribute  greatly  to  a  local  operational 
structure  which  can  provide  all  of  the 
city  services  which  Its  citizens  deserve 
and  pay  for  through  their  taxes.  With- 
out the  use  of  two-way  radio,  the  admin- 
istration of  city  services  would  get  bogged 
down  in  the  enormity  and  complexity  of 
the  problems  It  faced  and  streets  would 
go  linrepaired,  garbage  would  go  uncol- 
lected, parks  would  go  uncleaned,  and 
citizens  would  become  increasingly 
alienated  and  dissatisfied. 
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For  example,  the  sewer  maintenance 
division  of  Los  Angeles  must  constantly 
maintain  and  repair  6.500  miles  of  main- 
line sewers  and  storm  drains.  The  cost  In 
tax  dollars  would  be  enormous  If  after 
every  job  a  work  crew  had  to  return  to 
its  home  base  to  receive  another  work 
assignment.  Moreover,  when  an  emer- 
gency occurs,  it  is  essential  that  the  head 
of  the  division  be  able  to  communicate 
with  each  of  his  work  crews  so  that  he 
may  effectively  deal  with  It.  Two-way 
radio  is  the  most  efficient  way  to  provide 
this  division  with  the  capacity  to  i?er- 
form  its  job.  and  it  saves  money. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  for  the 
city  department  whose  job  it  is  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  the  streets,  as  well 
as  provide  them  with  adequate  lighting. 
Similarly,  two-way  radio  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  keep  city  parks,  beaches,  golf 
courses,  and  other  recreational  facilities 
safe  and  clean.  Even  our  schools  utilize 
land  mobile  radio  in  order  to  control  the 
operation  of  school  buses  and  to  provide 
for  the  safety  and  security  of  the  chil- 
dren when  they  are  in  school,  and  of  the 
school  property  when  they  are  absent. 
Yet,  who  will  say  that  our  cities  have 
been  able  to  adequately  provide  all  of 
these  needed  services?  Who  will  say  that 
streets  do  not  need  repair,  garbage  does 
not  need  more  frequent  collection,  hous- 
ing does  not  need  more  adequate  and 
thorough  inspection?  When  we  have 
failed  In  these  areas  in  the  past,  those 
who  could  afford  to  have  moved  from  the 
cities  to  the  suburbs  taking  with  them 
the  tax  base  needed  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion; and  they  left  those  who  could  not 
afford  to  move  in  a  worse  condition  than 
before.  More  recently,  when  we  have 
failed  In  these  areas  we  have  witnessed 
the  tragic  results  In  the  widespread  riot- 
ing by  those  who  must  live  in  the  worst 
conditions  every  day  of  their  lives.  So 
much  more  must  be  done  to  upgrade  life 
In  our  cities,  and  It  will  require  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  all  three  levels  of  gov- 
ernment— local.  State,  and  Federal — 
even  to  begin  the  task.  No  area  which 
can  help  to  solve  this  problem  can  be  ig- 
nored. Yet.  the  PCC  has  failed  to  recog- 
nize its  ability  to  make  a  substantial 
contribution  In  this  area.  Many  frequen- 
cies are  at  the  saturation  point  and  are 
unable  to  handle  any  additional  messages 
even  on  routine  days.  Should  an  emer- 
gency strike,  such  as  a  severe  storm  or 
an  earthquake,  Los  Angeles'  city  services 
would  be  paralyzed.  To  the  extent  that 
they  cannot  qiiickly  move  to  restore 
power  and  clean  up  streets,  the  entire 
city  would  feel  the  effects  of  too  few 
radio  frequencies.  The  cost  of  this  in 
terms  of  lives,  property  damage,  man- 
houis  wasted,  added  ineflBciency,  not  to 
mention  anger  and  frustration,  would  be 
staggering. 

For  all  these  users  of  the  radio  fre- 
quency spectrum — State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate— the  outlook  for  the  future  Is  un- 
certain. The  best  insurance  against  fu- 
ture civil  unrest  Is  a  growing,  prosperous 
economy  with  cities  which  are  able  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  people.  Yet.  if  we 
are  to  meet  the  needs  of  tomorrow,  some- 
thing must  be  done  today.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment has  recently  sent  the  Congress  a 
report  on  tomorrow's  transportation. 
In  it,  HUD  recommends  the  development 
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of  a  system  of  Dlal-a-Buses.  which 
would  operate  much  as  the  plan  ol 
Housekeepers  Unlimited  which  I  de- 
scribed earlier,  only  on  a  much  more 
extensive,  cltywide  basis.  A  person 
would  simply  use  the  telephone  to  call 
for  a  bus  to  pick  him  up  at  his  doorstep. 
and  then  a  computer,  programed  to 
know  the  routing  of  all  buses,  would 
schedule  a  bus  in  the  area  to  make  the 
required  stop.  In  order  to  do  this,  of 
course,  each  bus  will  have  to  be  equipped 
with  a  monitor  to  report  Its  exact  posi- 
tion to  the  central  dispatcher,  and  he 
will  then  have  to  be  able  to  communi- 
cate, again  by  radio  signals,  with  each 
bus  driver  In  order  to  tell  him  where  to 
pick  up  a  passenger.  All  of  this,  and 
much  more.  Is  quite  feasible  today.  What 
it  portends  for  tomorrow  is  more  access 
for  the  cities'  residents  to  employment, 
recreation,  and  the  opportunity  to  en- 
joy life.  But  it  win  be  necessary  for  all 
of  our  resources  to  be  fully  utilized  in 
order  to  bring  about  this  new  proctress 
which  win  help  to  provide  hope  for  those 
who  live  in  our  cities.  This  will  require 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission immediately  take  steps  to  assure 
the  public  that  the  resource  which  is 
within  Its  control — the  radio  frequency 
spectrum — can  make  its  full  contribu- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  if  this 
is  to  occur,  land  mobile  radio  users  must 
be  allocated  more  frequency  spectrum 
than  they  have,  and  this  must  be  done 
without  delay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  following  three  newspaper 
articles,  describing  the  uses  to  which 
two-way  radios  may  be  placed,  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  p>oint: 

[From  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 

July  24,  19681 

Put  Silekt  Alarm  on  RTD  Buses 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  Dis- 
trict Tuesday  announced  Installation  of  an 
alarm  system  and  a  two-way  radio  in  200  of 
Its  buses. 

Sam.  a  silent  alarm  module,  and  E^mma. 
which  means  emergency  message  alert  on 
two-way  radio,  started  riding  the  buses 
Tuesday. 

Sam  win  be  used  to  help  reduce  the  rob- 
beries that  have  plagued  bus  drivers  for 
months,  and  Emma  will  be  used  to  keep 
buses  closer  to  schedule,  transit  officials  said. 

Milton  McKay.  RTD  acting  general 
manager,  said  the  radio  system  will  keep 
the  new  dispatch  center  alert  to  problems 
which  upset  bus  travel  and  will  enable 
drivers  to  contact  police  Immediately. 

McKay  said  there  were  94  robberies  on  the 
four-county  system  this  year  up  to  July  18 

[Prom  the  Beverly  HlUs  (Calif.)  Courier. 

July  26.  19681 

MoBn.E  Maid  Service  Provided 

Two  young  Los  Angeles  businessmen  are 
providing  more  Jobs  for  men  and  women 
from  neighborhoods  with  their  original  solu- 
tion to  the  mald-flndlng  problem  of  Beverly 
Hills  and  the  West  Side. 

Aaron  I.  Kapp  and  Jerry  Dobkln,  who  be- 
came good  friends  while  running  competing 
pool  service  firms,  realized  how  difficult  It  was 
for  Beverly  Hills  and  West  Los  Angeles  fam- 
ilies to  hire  a  maid  and  then  get  her  there. 

They  realized  also  that  an  unskilled  woman 
In  desperate  need  of  a  day's  work  might 
sometimes  take  three  hours  one  way  by  bus 
from  a  South  Central  ghetto  area  home  to  s 
Job  In  Beverly  Hills  or  Bel-Air. 

Even  then  the  maid  might  still  be  blocks 
or  miles  away  from  work  when  she  left  the 
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final  bus.  And  for  the  employer  there  was 
the  Irritating  suspense  of  whether  the  maid 
was  late  or  not  coming. 

Kapp  and  Dobkln  saw  a  way  to  solve  both 
worker  and  employer  problems  In  this  area. 
So  a  year  ago  they  commenced  calling  for 
maids  m  a  small  bus  and  taking  them  to  and 
from  their  Jobs.  Their  operation  developed 
into  Housekeepers  Unlimited,  Inc.,  now  a 
rapidly  expanding  firm. 

Housekeepers  Unlimited  is  now  shuttling 
enough  women  from  areas  around  the 
Coliseum  to  Westslde  Jobs  to  prove  the  serv- 
ice Is  filling  real  needs. 

IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Aug.  16,  1968) 
Slum  to  Suburb:  Better  Transportation 
Out  of  Ghettos  Sought  bt  United  States, 
LocAi.  Groups — Dial-a-Bus  Plan,  Car 
Pools  Studied  to  Speed  Negroes  to  Jobs 
Outside  Cities — Shaky  Start  for  Boston 
Line 

(By  Richard  J.  Levlne) 
Washington. — Federal  transportation  plan- 
ners, long  preoccupied  with  the  plight  of  the 
suburban  commuter,  are  now  trying  also  to 
help  the  guy  going  In  the  other  direction. 

For  "reverse  commuters" — mostly  city 
slum-dwellers  who  work  In  the  suburbs — 
Uncle  Sam  Is  financing  a  growing  number  of 
ghetto-transit  Improvement  projects.  They 
range  from  low-cost  rent-a-car  plans  to  new 
ways  to  use  buses,  the  only  public  transpwrta- 
tlon  currently  available  to  millions  of  slum- 
dwellers. 

In  Los  Angeles,  for  Instance.  Federal  offi- 
cials are  struggling  to  make  a  go  of  "bus 
pools"  in  which.  Ideally,  the  drivers  work 
full-time  at  the  same  plants  as  their  pas- 
sengers. In  Flint.  Mich.,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  anticipates  testing  "door-to- 
door"  bus  service  for  the  poor. 

Though  many  transit  companies,  plagued 
by  financial  woes,  have  been  reluctant  to 
tackle  the  ghetto  problem  on  their  own, 
some  locally  sponsored  efforts  are  blossoming, 
too.  Recently,  D.C.  Transit  System  In  Wash- 
ington Inaugurated  three  crosstown  bus 
routes  designed  to  shorten  round-trip  travel 
time  for  Negro  maids  by  three  hours  a  day. 
The  Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Au- 
thority has  launched  an  "employment  ex- 
press" bus  service  Unking  Boston's  Roxbury 
ghetto  to  Industrial  plants  lining  suburban 
Route  128. 

A    RESPONSE    TO    RIOTS 

This  growing,  though  still  limited,  response 
to  the  ghetto  transit  problem  was  initially 
prompted  by  the  outbreak  of  racial  violence 
In  the  big  cities.  It  started  in  mld-196e  with 
establishment  of  a  bus  line  between  the 
Watts  section  of  Los  Angeles  and  hard-to- 
reach  employers.  The  technique  has  been  re- 
peated In  St.  Louis  and  Baltimore  and  on 
Long   Island    In    New   York. 

Now,  such  efforts  are  getting  a  boost  from 
the  Johnson  Administration's  campaign  to 
find  Jobs  In  private  Industry  for  500,000  hard- 
core unemployed  persons  over  the  next  three 
years.  In  the  50  major  cities  where  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Businessmen  Is  recruit- 
ing Industry  to  participate,  the  campaign  Is 
creating  a  growing  need  for  "Instant  trans- 
portation" between  slums  and  Jobs.  The  Al- 
liance has  a  full-time  transportation  man- 
ager In  Washington  helping  cities  Initiate 
transit  Improvements. 

The  obstacles  confronting  the  slum-to- 
suburb  commuter  are  formidable.  "Our  auto- 
mobile-based civilization  denies  more  and 
more  Jobs,  recreation  and  needed  services  to 
persons  who  lack  access  to  a  car,"  says  a 
Transportation  Department  official.  In  about 
40%  of  all  families  with  Incomes  under  $4,000 
and  In  half  of  all  Negro  households,  no  car 
Is  available,  forcing  the  wage-earner  to  rely 
on  public  transportation.  But  most  public 
transportation  "historically  has  been  de- 
signed to  funnel  people  Into  a  core  area,  not 
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carry  them  out."  observes  Charles  Haar,  As- 
slsUnt  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

FLIGHT  OF  THE  FACTORIES 

Moreover,  unless  ghetto  transportation  Is 
substantially  Improved,  the  plight  of  the  re- 
verse commuter  Is  likely  to  worsen — for  blue- 
collar  employers  are  continually  fleeing  the 
center  city  for  suburban  plant  sites.  Be- 
tween 1964  and  1965,  about  63%  of  the  in- 
dustrial plants  built  In  the  U.S.  went  up 
outside  the  central  city;  In  the  Greater  Bos- 
ton and  Los  Angeles  areas  over  80%  of  all 
new  factories  were  buUt  In  the  suburbs  dur- 
ing that  period. 

The  Government  agency  charged  with 
meeting  the  ghetto  transit  challenge  Is  the 
Transportation  Department's  new  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration.  Trans- 
ferred from  HUD  on  July  1,  It  already  has 
suffered  its  first  setback.  President  Johnson's 
request  for  a  $25  million  research  and  devel- 
opment budget  for  urban  mass  transit  In  the 
current  fiscal  year,  up  from  $10  million  last 
year,  has  run  Into  a  snarl  on  Capitol  Hill.  It 
now  appears  that  transportation  planners 
win  have  to  settle  for  about  $18.9  million. 

Whatever  money  emerges,  many  planners 
In  and  out  of  Government  are  hoping  41- 
year-old  Paul  Sltton,  the  Deputy  Undersec- 
retary of  Transportation  recently  nominated 
by  the  President  to  head  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration,  will  use 
much  of  It  to  expand  the  search  for  new 
technologies  and  systems  useful  In  the 
ghetto.  A  common  criticism  of  the  Govern- 
ment's early  reverse-commuter  efforts  Is  that 
"demonstration"  funds  too  often  were  used 
simply  to  establish  conventional  bus  lines 
rather  than  to  test  new  concepts. 

"UNTAPPED    DEMAND" 

At  HUD,  Mr.  Haar  responds  that  the  con- 
ventional bus  lines  "were  quickly  visible  and 
met  a  need."  They  also  have  served,  he  says, 
to  demonstrate  a  considerable  "untapped  de- 
mand" among  ghetto  residents  for  Improved 
transportation. 

Trying  to  tap  that  demand  can  be  a  frus- 
trating experience,  however — at  least  at  first. 
In  the  first  few  weeks  of  Boston's  "employ- 
ment express"  bus  service,  four  morning 
buses  hauled  a  total  of  only  about  65  riders 
dally  from  the  Roxbury  ghetto  to  Route  128 
factories,  leaving  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Transportation  Authority,  by  Its  own  admis- 
sion, "a  Uttle  bit  disappointed."  And  the 
Century  Boulevard  line  in  Los  Angeles,  the 
first  ghetto  bus  route  established  with  Fed- 
eral funds,  was  used  by  only  600  to  800  per- 
sons a  day  when  It  started  In  mld-1966 — 
though  It  now  Is  carrying  about  3,200  riders 
dally. 

Frequently,  Federal  officials  maintain,  the 
Initial  problems  are  a  lack  of  information  In 
the  ghetto  about  new  bus  service  and  a 
reluctance  among  slum-dwellers  to  change 
old  travel  (or  non-travel)  habits  overnight. 
But  In  some  cases,  they  believe,  lack  of  sub- 
urban Job  opportunities  leaves  potential  Ne- 
gro users  of  a  new  bus  service,  at  least  at 
first,  with  no  place  much  to  go.  And  "Im- 
proved transportation  doesn't  In  and  of  itself 
create  Jobs,"  warns  William  Hlbbard,  head  of 
the  Los  Angeles  demonstration  project. 

But  transportation  planners  remain  con- 
vinced that  establishing  slum-to-suburb 
service  Is  an  essential  step  toward  opening 
Job  opportunities  for  Negroes.  "Without 
transportation,  the  fellow  contemplating  a 
position  In  the  suburbs  has  one  more  reason 
not  to  make  the  effort,"  says  Leo  Beebe. 
executive  director  of  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen.  By  the  same  token,  of  course, 
a  suburban  employer  has  no  Incentive  to 
hire  ghetto  Negroes  If  they  have  no  depend- 
able way  of  getting  to  whatever  Jobs  he  has 
to  offer. 

Though  conventional  bus  service  may  help 
In  some  cases,  Thomas  Floyd,  director  of  the 
Transportation    Department's    research    £ind 
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demonstration  programs  In  mass  transit,  is 
convinced  that  new  concepts  must  be  devel- 
oped too.  In  most  ghetto  areas,  he  says,  regu- 
lar bus  service  can  survive  only  with  "large 
operating  subsidies."  Among  the  most 
promising  new  Ideas.  Mr.  Floyd  believes,  are 
rent-a-car  plans  for  the  poor  and  "demand 
responsive"  buses  that  change  their  routes 
as  passenger  traffic  varies. 

A    THEORETICAL    STUDY 

Federal  law  prohibits  funding  demonstra- 
tion projects  that  would  actuaUy  provide  a 
slum-dweller  with  the  use  of  a  car.  But  HUD 
has  financed  a  "theoretical"  study  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  that  examines  the  use 
of  low-cost,  short-term  car  rental  systems  to 
supplement  public  transportation.  This  study 
suggests  that  one  solution  to  the  problem  of 
the  poor  workers  Inability  to  afford  or  qualify 
for  auto  Inaiu-ance  would  be  Government 
help  to  provide  a  "group  policy"  to  a  private 
car-rental  firm. 

Also  In  the  works  Is  a  Transportation  De- 
partment Investigation  of  Government  subsi- 
dies to  ghetto  residents  for  auto  repairs  and 
parts  replacement.  When  the  slum  Negro  does 
own  a  car.  It  often  Is  In  bad  shape;  one  survey 
found  46  of  246  cars  In  Watts  unfit  for  use  on 
high-speed  freeways. 

Neither  car  rental  nor  auto  repair  plans, 
however,  are  likely  to  be  Implemented  in  the 
near  future;  special  proposals  undoubtedly 
would  raise  a  storm  In  Congress.  Attempts  to 
find  new  ways  to  use  buses  in  the  ghetto  are 
less  controversial  and  promise  to  have  more 
immediate  Impact. 

One  of  the  first  projects,  the  Los  Angeles 
bus  pool,  was  started  last  December  to  tie 
low-income  areas  to  aircraft  plants  In  such 
places  as  Santa  Monica.  Long  Beach  and  the 
San  Fernando  Valley.  Three  small  nonprofit 
corporations  were  established  to  run  the  pool. 
Their  12  buses  make  pickups  at  several  ghetto 
points  and  then  run  express  to  the  factories, 
where  passengers  and  drivers  get  off  and  go  to- 
work. 

From  the  start,  the  project  has  been  beset 
by  problems.  'The  main  trouble."  says  project 
director  Hlbbard.  "has  been  lack  of  passen- 
gers." Also,  many  pool  driver*  have  left  their 
factory  Jobs  after  a  few  days,  so  the  project 
has  been  forced  to  rely  mostly  on  fuU-tlme 
drivers.  

PERSONALIZED    BUS    ROUTES 

Transportation  Department  officials  are 
more  hopeful  about  a  contemplated  experi- 
ment that  Is  part  of  a  broad  project  designed 
to  save  the  ailing  bus  system  in  Flint.  Mlcb. 
It  Is  an  outgrowth  of  a  successful  demonstra- 
tion project  conducted  in  Peoria,  111.,  where 
middle-income  commuters  were  Induced  to 
abandon  their  cars  for  a  "personalized"  bus 
service.  The  buses  picked  them  up  at  their 
doorsteps  or  a  nearby  corner,  dropped  them 
off  at  the  plant  or  office,  and  billed  them 
monthly  for  guaranteed  seats. 

In  applying  this  "door-to-door"  concept  to 
poor  neighborhoods  in  Flint,  transportation 
planners  say  It  may  be  practical  to  substitute 
two  or  three  pickup  points  for  front-door 
service,  since  passengers  live  closer  together 
In  low-income  areas,  "If  Flint  succeeds."  says 
a  Transportation  Department  official,  "then 
we'll  really  have  something  to  sell  other 
communities." 

A  computerized  dlal-a-bus  system  also  may 
play  a  role  eventually.  The  reverse  commuter 
would  simply  telephone  for  a  small  bus — 
scheduled  by  a  computer — to  pick  him  up  at 
the  doorstep  or  a  nearby  bus  stop.  Critics 
argue  this  would  be  too  costly  for  the  poor. 
But  Mr.  Floyd  of  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment says  "the  poor  who  can't  get  buses 
often  take  taxis, "  which  are  more  expensive 
still. 

Across  the  street  from  the  White  House, 
the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  Is  at- 
tempting to  find  Immediate  ways  for  epi- 
ployers  to  get  newly  hired  ghetto  residents 
without  cars  to  work.  One  suggestion:   Ex- 
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tensive  xiae  by  slum  dwellers  of  that  old 
suburban  institution,  the  ordinary  car  pool 
"There's  solid  evidence  that  the  problem 
can  be  a  short-term  one."  says  John  Grain, 
the  NAB's  transportation  manafer  "If  we 
solve  It  for  a  week,  the  person  wtU  often  And 
his  own  transportation"  after  that 

Use  of  temporarily  idle  transportation  fa- 
cilities Is  another  qulcky  solution  advocated 
by  Mr  Grain,  with  some  succeas  In  Houston 
and  Seattle,  slum  youths  are  being  driven  to 
outlying  summer  Jobs  in  school  buses  and 
other  buses  not  normally  used  in  the  siun- 
mer.  and  low-Income  and  unemployed  per- 
sons are  being  trained  as  bus  drivers  on  the 
summer  routes. 


DEMOCRATIC      PARTY      PLATFORM 
AND  RIOHT-TO-WORK  LAWS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BUCKBURN 

or    GKOKCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  30.  1968 

.Mr  JiLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  po- 
litical party  Invites  repudiation  of  its 
candidates  when  It  espwuses  policies  and 
programs  which  conflict  with  the  wishes 
of  the  people. 

An  examination  of  the  national  plat- 
form adopted  last  month  in  Chicago  re- 
veals that  the  Democratic  Party  haa  re- 
fused to  reverse  or  modify  Its  position  on 
the  explosive  Issue  of  compulsory  union- 
ism. 

When  I  speak  of  compulsory  unionism. 
I  am  talking  about  the  flrir^  of  working 
men  and  women  from  their  jobs  for  their 
refusal  to  Join  or  pay  monthly  dues  or 
fees  to  labor  organizations. 

My  State  of  Georgia  Is  one  of  the  19 
States  which  have  adopted  rlght-to-work 
laws  to  protect  the  right  of  the  Individ- 
ual worker  to  earn  his  livelihood  whether 
or  not  he  :s  a  union  member.  Employees 
In  these  States  are  free  to  join  unions 
or  refrain  from  joining,  as  they  choose. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress the  Johnson -Humphrey  admin- 
istration attempted  without  success  to 
carry  out  its  1964  platform  pledge  to 
repeal  section  14»b>  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  Repeal  of  that  provision  would  have 
nullified  the  existing  State  right-to-work 
laws  and  deprived  all  50  States  of  their 
authority  to  outlaw  compulsory  union- 
ism. Fortunately,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try rose  up  in  righteous  anger  and  pre- 
vented the  fulfillment  of  that  pledge  by 
the  Democratic  Party. 

E>ery  instirument  used  to  measure  pub- 
lic sentiment,  including  opinion  polls  and 
letters  addressed  to  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress disclosed  that  the  people  were 
adamantly  opposed  to  the  grant  of  ad- 
ditional power  to  labor  union  officials. 
Surveys  by  reputable  research  firms 
showed  that  retention  of  section  14ib) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  favored  by 
decisive  majorities  of  Republican.  Demo- 
cratic, and  independent  voters.  In  No- 
vember of  1966  the  people  emphasized 
their  viewpoint  by  decimating  the  ranks 
of  those  Members  of  the  Congress  who 
had  voted  for  the  iU-fated  repeal  bill. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  language  In  the  1968 
Democratic  Party  platform  suggests  that 
an  attempt  Ls  being  made  to  deceive  the 
voters.    Whereas    the    earlier    platform 
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made  explicit  mention  of  section  14(b), 
the  drafters  of  this  year's  platform  re- 
sorted to  semantics.  This  document 
avoids  mention  of  section  14<b).  pledg- 
ing— and  I  quote — 

Repeal  of  the  provision  permitting  States 
to  enact  compulsory  open  shop  laws. 

This  contradictory  phrase — "Compul- 
sory open  shop  laws" — was  Invented  by 
union  propagandists  in  an  effort  to  mis- 
represent the  intent  and  effects  of  laws 
forbidding  the  compulsory  union  shop.  I 
submit  that  denouncing  the  "compul- 
sory open  shop"  is  somewhat  akin  to  con- 
demning mandatory  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  repeal  of 
section  14* b)  is  clearly  unacceptable  to 
the  people  of  this  country.  That  fact  of 
life  should  be  apparent  to  political  lead- 
ers who  stand  or  fall  on  their  ability  to 
understand  or  sense  the  mood  of  the 
people. 

Democratic  Party  candidates  are  also 
committed  by  their  1968  platform  to  sup- 
port that  legislation  known  as  the  com- 
mon situs  picketing  bill.  It  is  a  bill  which 
would  adversely  affect  both  employees 
and  employers  in  the  construction  Held. 
Many  contracting  firms  and  members  of 
many  labor  unions  are  often  present  on 
a  single  construction  site.  Passage  of  this 
bill  would  empower  officials  to  Just  one 
union  to  halt  all  work  on  a  construction 
site  as  a  result  of  a  dispute  with  one 
contractor. 

There  are  pronounced  differences  be- 
tween the  labor  planks  in  the  1968  plat- 
forms of  the  Nation's  major  political 
parties.  The  Republican  platform  ob- 
serves that  "protection  of  individual  lib- 
erty is  the  cornerstone  of  sound  labor 
policy."  It  recognizes  that  the  basic 
rights  of  some  workers  'are  inadequately 
guarded  against  abuse."  It  promises  'vig- 
orous enforcement  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  and  the  Landrum-Griflln  Act  and 
the  addition  of  new  protections  where 
needed."  And  it  also  promises  'to  protect 
Federal  employees  In  the  exercise  of 
their  right,  freely  and  without  fear  of 
penalty  or  reprisal,  to  form,  Join  or  as- 
sist any  employee  organization  or  to  re- 
frain from  any  such  activities  " 

Several  of  my  House  colleagues  and  I 
are  the  cosponsors  of  a  bill  designed  to 
shield  Federal  employees  from  compul- 
sory unionism.  An  identical  bill  has  been 
submitted  to  the  other  body  by  Senator 
Wallace  Bennett  and  several  of  his  Sen- 
ate colleagues.  I  confidently  predict  fa- 
vorable action  by  the  Congress  on  this 
legislation  next  year. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  lines  are  clearly 
drawn  by  the  platforms  of  our  two  ma- 
jor parties.  If  they  want  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  their  na- 
tional Government  to  be  subservient  to 
union  officials,  the  people  will  vote  in 
November  for  the  Democratic  Party.  If. 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  determined  to 
guard  the  basic  rights  of  workers  against 
abuse  and  thereby  promote  the  general 
welfare,  they  will  support  the  Republican 
Party's  candidates. 

Its  posture  on  the  question  of  retain- 
ing or  repealing  section  14<b>  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  indicates  the  Democratic 
Party  is  contemptuous  of  the  people's 
will.  It  is  Inviting  repudiation  of  its  can- 
didates this  November. 
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TELL  IT  T-TKTg  rr  IS — FIRM  HAND 
18  NEEDED 


HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

OP    IXOSIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  30.  1968 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  held  on  my  desk  a  strong 
editorial  frMn  the  pen  of  Earle  Bowden. 
editor  of  the  Pensacola  Journal.  I  have 
shown  It  to  a  number  of  distinguished 
citizens  and  colleagues  in  the  House  I 
feel  that  it  carries  such  a  strong  message 
that  It  should  have  wider  circulation,  and 
I  Include  it  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
As  THE  Eorroa  Sezs  It  :  Tell  It  Like  It  Is— 
Pixii  Hand  Is  Needed 

No  sir.  Mr.  President,  we  don't  need  an- 
other commission. 

.  .  .  No  sir.  not  one  to  tell  us  what's  wrong. 
what's  motivating  the  now-conunonplace 
agonies  of  violence  and  recklessness  of  hu- 
man behavior  in  many  areas  of  the  American 
social  order. 

.  .  No  sir,  we  don't  need  any  more  year- 
long, costly  studies  by  blue-ribbon  panels: 
indeed,  no  more  voluminous  reports  to 
gather  dust  and  go  unread  .  .  .  scholarly 
narratlves  that  deplore  this  and  that  and 
tell  us  what  we  already  know. 

Tell  It  like  it  U.  Mr.  President. 

Tell  us.  Sir.  that  the  United  States  needs 
leadership. 

A  strong  band  at  the  helm.  A  loud  voice 
to  silence  the  noise  of  bitter  outrage. 

Yes.  tell  us.  Mr.  I>re8ldent.  that  the  United 
States  does  care  about  the  poor  and  the  mi- 
norities and  those  who  consider  themselves 
the  victims  of  exploitation;  does  pledge  itself 
to  helping  those  who  will  help  themselves 

But  also  tell  them  that  the  nation  Is  tired 
of  the  abuse  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  cur- 
rently popular  social  movements  heap  upon 
our  nation. 

Tell  them  that  they  He  when  they  claim 
that  efforts  have  not  been  made,  are  not 
being  made,  will  not  be  made  by  "white 
America"  to  eliminate  discrimination,  to  Im- 
prove the  lot  of  all  Americans;  who  say  that 
conditions  for  black  men  in  America  not 
only  are  no  better  than  they  used  to  be  but 
are  worse  and  more  hopeless  than  ever. 

Tell  it  like  it  is,  Mr.  President. 

Tell  them.  Sir,  that  we  must — as  Ameri- 
cans— demand  that  our  elected  leadership 
make  It  clear  that  the  time  for  looking  the 
other  way  Is  past:  That  from  this  day  on 
tho«e  who  violate  the  law.  however  'moral' 
their  motivation,  those  who  sow  subversion 
and  disorder,  must  expect  to  be  dealt  with 
accordingly. 

For  those  who  abuse  liberty,  who  use  fun- 
damental human  rights  as  license  to  destroy 
the  republican  order  of  government,  tell 
them:   Enough!  Enough! 

We  cannot  let  go  unchallenged  those  who 
seek  to  tear  at  the  roots  of  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment which,  for  all  Its  Imperfections,  is 
the  best  ever  devised — and  which  still  has 
the  devoted  support  of  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cana of  every  race  and  creed  and  political 
persuaaton. 

Tell  them.  Mr.  President,  that  nothing 
good  ever  came  from  the  lawless. 

The  ballot — the  sacred  ballot — cannot 
give  way  to  the  bullet,  the  flre-bomb;  the 
wild-eyed  radical  who  kills  and  malms,  whose 
greed  manifests  hatred  and  hatred  manifests 
a  destructive  force  that  can  topple  govern- 
ments. 

Assassins  of  what  Is  good  and  noble,  either 
through  an  attack  on  the  Individual  of  na- 
tional significance  or  an  assault  on  the  In- 
stitutions of  Individual  liberty,  must  pay  the 
price  of  their  evil  deeds. 

We  cannot  tolerate  those  who  admit  no 
authority,  except  their  own  capricious  will. 
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Tell  it  like  it  is,  Mr.  President. 
It  Is  all  very  well  to  have  a  commission 
study  the  source  of  the  flames  licking  at  the 
national  sUucture.  but  It  is  urgent,  in  the 
meantime,  to  turn  a  hose  upon  It  as  well. 

No.  sir,  we  don't  need  a  commission  to 
tell  us  the  primary  cause  of  violence  in  this 
nation  Is  the  reluctance  of  our  national 
leaders  to  demonstrate  In  no  uncertain  terms 
that  Illegal  acts  will  not  be  tolerated. 

Tell  them,  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  allow 
persons  to  flaunt  the  laws  of  this  nation, 
mutilate  flags,  burn  draft  cards,  break  local 
ordinances,  loot  stores,  commit  armed  rob- 
bery and  murder  ...  we  cannot  let  them 
walk  away.  It's  time  to  prosecute,  to  cut 
through  the  barrier  of  restrictive  court  rul- 
ings that  make  prosecution  dllflcult  or  Im- 
possible. 

It  Is  time  for  you,  Mr.  President,  to  cry: 
Enough/ 

Sorrowfully,  Americans  have  read  the 
words  of  the  anarchists.  Listen  to  the  Rev. 
James  Bevel:  "I  feel  no  responsibility  to  a 
nation-state.  I  represent  conscious  energy, 
which  is  a  universal  phenomena.  As  a  result. 
I  don't  get  too  excited  when  I  see  a  rag  on 
a  .stick  called  a  flag." 

And  listen  to  the  Rev.  James  Groppl,  a 
priest,  point  his  finger  at  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General  and  say:  "If  we  have  to  turn  the 
capital  upside  down — brother.  I'm  all  for  it." 
Tell  them.  Mr.  President,  for  all  of  us  who 
do  feel  a  responsibility  to  America  and  who 
do  -get  excited"  by  the  American  fUg,  that 
they  go  too  far.  Too  far.  And  we  regret  that 
men  of  the  cloth— men  of  God— would  speak 
the  harsh  words  of  anarchists  In  a  land 
blessed  with  precious  religious  freedom.  They 
go  too  far.  Too  far. 

Tell  it  like  it  is.  Mr.  President. 
It's  time  for  you.  Sir.  to  take  direct  action. 
Vovi  must  be  the  voice  of  reason  and  respon- 
sibility In  the  land. 

It's  Ume  to  instruct  the  attorney  general 
of  the  United  States  to  prosecute  the  federal 
law  violations  brought  to  his  attention,  re- 
gardless of  poUUcal  circumstances  and  re- 
gardless of  the  so-called  "moral"  cause  with 
which  these  people  try  to  cloak  their  Ulegal 
activities. 

If  .something  is  not  done  to  halt  extre- 
mism m  this  country,  to  restore  a  sense  of 
pride  In  nation  and  rededlcatlon  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  this  is  a  nation  of  laws,  then  we 
are  In  grave  trouble.  Indeed,  the  monstrous 
forces  of  destruction  are  only  beginning  to 
reap  their  harvest  of  hate. 

You  must,  Mr.  President,  inspire  a  new 
direction— a  pause  to  reflect  on  those  verities 
and  time-tested  virtues  that  gave  us  a  com- 
mon sense  of  purpose:  Personal  discipline, 
sacrifice,  honor  and  integrity,  obedience  to 
authority,  individual  and  natloiial  respect, 
religious  faith  and  a  willingness  to  struggle 
for  noble  aspirations. 

We  look  to  you.  Mr.  President.  We  think  the 
people  of  this  nation  expect  a  firm  hand,  a 
loud  voice  to  silence  the  anarchist,  a  leader 
who  can  return  the  people  to  reason  and 
responsibility. 

This   message   comes   to   you.   Sir,   on   the 
climatic  day  of  Flag  Week — the  day  we  honor 
our   nation's    banner,    Ita    heritage.    Its    his- 
tory, Its  high  hope  for  free  men  everywhere. 
We  believe  we  have  a  strong  republic. 
Let's  keep  It  strong. 
Tell  it  like  it  is.  Mr.  President. 


TELLING  AMERICA'S  STORY  THE 
WAY  IT  IS 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 


or    MABTLAND 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  September  30,  1968 

Mr.   GUDE.   Mr.   Speaker,    there  is   a 
plaque  at  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
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with  the  credo  "Telling  America's  Story 
to  the  World"— for  years  USIA  has  been 
doing  Just  that,  with  great  effectiveness. 
Truth  and  information  have  always  been 
the  strongest  weapon  of  our  democratic 
system.  The  USIA  and  Its  voice — the 
Voice  of  America — have  continued  to 
carry  our  message  to  the  world.  Too 
often  their  great  work  goes  unnoticed 
here  at  home.  I  should  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  two  recent 
articles  in  the  Baltimore  Sun.  one  by 
Paul  W.  Ward  and  one  by  Edward 
O'Neill.  The  articles  are  as  follows: 
UNrrcD    States-to-Soviet    Broadcasts    Are 

Jammed:  Fotra  Languages  Beamed  bt  Voice 

OF  America  Are  Ajtected 

(By  Paul  W.  Ward) 

Washington,  September  21. — Jamming  of 
Voice  of  America  broadcasts  to  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  "still  moderately  intense."  a  spokes- 
man for  the  United  States  Information 
Agency   asserted   here   today. 

The  Jamming  began  as  Russian  troops 
plunged  Into  Czechoslovakia  32  days  ago.  he 
explained,  and  affects  only  broadcasts  In 
Armenian,  Georgian.  Russian,  and  Ukrainian. 

There  has  been  no  jamming  of  broadcasts 
In  Czechoslovak,  Hungarian,  Polish  or  Ro- 
manian, he  said. 

KREMLIN    COMPLAINS 

Concurrently,  It  was  learned  that  the 
Kremlin,  which  has  said  nothing  about  its 
efforts  to  keep  non-Communist  accounts  of 
developments  In  Czechoslovakia  from  Its 
235,000.000  subjects.  Is  complaining  about 
difficulties  In  getting  Its  own  version  before 
Americans. 

Its  complaints  Include  an  allegation  that 
Soviet  broadcasts  to  North  America  were 
jammed  August  25  and  26  for  two  hours,  be- 
tween 9  and  11  P.M. 

"Some  of  the  wave  lengths  and  frequencies 
on  which  Soviet  broadcasts  In  English,  Rus- 
sian and  Ukrainian  reach  the  United  States 
were  Jammed,"  Moscow  asserted  In  a  recent 
broadcast  in  English. 

fear  is  blamed 

"Obviously,"  It  added,  "the  State  Depart- 
ment was  afraid  the  public  might  not  swal- 
low the  official  lies  about  an  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia  If  It  had  a  chance  to  hear  the 
truth." 

Asserting  there  never  has  been  any  jam- 
ming of  Soviet  or  other  foreign  broadcasts 
to  the  United  States,  the  USIA  spokesman 
said  Moscow's  charge  had  been  "carefully 
checked  out"  here  tmd  adjudged  "ridiculous." 

Whoever  In  the  United  States  monitors 
Soviet  broadcasts  and  rep>orts  to  Moscow  on 
reception  could  only  have  run  Into  some 
accidental,  local  Interference,  If  any,  the 
spokesman  added. 

staxtes  AUOtrsT  20 

The  jamming  of  Voice  of  America  broad- 
casts started  August  20  affects  not  only  those 
to  the  Soviet  Union  Itself  but  also  those 
that  Its  troops  In  Czechoslovakia  might 
otherwise  hear. 

To  counter  it.  the  Voice  of  America,  which 
broadcasts  eight  hours  a  day  In  Russian  and 
one  hour  each  in  Armenian,  Georgian  and 
Ukrainian,  increased  the  number  of  fre- 
quencies vised  In  all  four  languages  from 
nine  to  twelve  as  of  September  12,  the  USIA 
spokesman  said. 

In  addition,  he  said,  it  has  Introduced  In 
all  those  broadcasts  what  he  called  "flve- 
mlnute  spots  In  each  of  the  (four)  lan- 
guages" to  Increase  the  chances  of  getting 
through  to  Armenian,  Georgian,  Russian  and 
Ulu-alnlan  listeners. 

first  since  1  993 

Until  August  20,  there  had  been  no 
Jamming  of  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  in 
those  languages  since  June  19.  1963.  The 
Soviet  Union  then  abandoned  the  Intensive 
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jamming  operations  it  had  maintained   for 
10  years  after  Stalin's  death. 

Romania's  Communist  regime  gave  up  its 
Jamming  operations  at  about  the  same  time. 
Poland  stopped  In  1956.  Czechoslovakia  and 
Hungary  followed  suit  In  1964.  Bulgaria's 
Communist  regime  on  the  other  hand,  has 
never  ceased  trying  to  drown  out  the  broad- 
casts to  Its  8,360.000  subjects. 

USIA:   Telling  it  the  American  way 
(By  Edward   A.  O'Neill) 

Washington. — There  Is  a  small  sign  on 
an  office  building  at  Eighteenth  street  and 
Pennysylvanla  avenue  that  reads,  "United 
States  Information  Agency:  Telling 
America's  Story  To  The  World  " 

Now  and  then,  tourists  or  strangers  to 
Washington  enter  the  building  to  ask  di- 
rections to  the  Jefferson  Memorial  or  to  ask 
questions  about  taxes,  and  leave  with  their 
questions  unanswered.  Dispensing  that  kind 
of  Information  is  not  the  USIA's  business. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  people  ask  such 
questions.  Relatively  few  Americans  outside 
Washington  know  what  the  USIA  Is  or  what 
It  does.  Its  name  rarely  gets  Into  the  papers— 
when  one  of  its  overseas  libraries  Is  burned, 
or  when  Representative  Otto  Passman  dis- 
covers that  It  has  given  a  book  on  modern 
dance  to  a  Danish  choreographer,  and 
loudly  demands  an  explanation. 

But  In  Marrakech.  Recife,  Ouagadougou, 
Colombo,  and  In  more  than  200  other  cities 
and  towns  around  the  world,  the  nature  of 
the  agency's  activities  are  very  well  known. 
The  people  of  these  places  visit  the  United 
States  libraries,  buy  cheap  books  produced  by 
the  agency,  read  Its  publications.  listen  to  the 
Voice  of  America,  attend  English  classes,  sit 
at  the  feet  of  visiting  lecturers  and  see 
agency-supplied  television  programs  on  their 
local  stations  or  agency-produced  motion 
pictures  In  theatres  or  outdoor  showings. 
They  are  taught  by  visiting  American  profes- 
sors, they  look  at  American  exhibits  and  they 
read  Agency-supplied  stories  In  their  news- 
papers. 

official  propagandists 

The  USIA  and  Its  overseas  arm,  the  United 
States  Information  Service,  are  the  official 
propagandists  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  agency  has  come  a  long  way  since  the 
slogan  "Telling  America's  Story  To  The 
World"  was  placed  on  Its  building  at  1776 
Pennsylvania  avenue.  (The  number  had  been 
1778,  but  was  changed  during  the  tenure  of 
Its  first  director,  Theodore  C.  Strelbert,  an 
advertising  and  radio  executive.)  Its  role  and 
activities  have  been  greatly  refined  during 
the  fifteen  years  of  Its  existence,  and  It  now 
operates  under  a  clear  "statement  of  mission" 
set  forth  by  President  John  P.  Kennedy  early 
in  1963.  Its  mission  Is  "to  help  achieve  United 
States  foreign  policy  objectives  by  Influenc- 
ing public  attitudes  In  other  countries.  " 

The  task  of  "influencing  public  attitudes" 
Is  charged  to  1.400  USIS  officers  In  100 
countries." 

These  jjeople  run  more  than  200  libraries, 
reading  rooms,  cultural  centers  and  Informa- 
tion centers.  They  are  backed  by  more  than 
2,000,000  American  books  In  USIS  libraries 
and  reading  roonis,  3,000,000  words  of  radlo- 
teletyped  news  and  comment  yearly  and 
800  hours  of  Voice  of  America  broadcasts 
weekly  in  36  languages.  With  USIA  support 
they  put  more  than  9.000,000  low-priced 
books  In  foreign  languages  In  bookstores. 
They  dUtrlbute  about  80  USIA /USIS  maga- 
zines and  newspapers.  They  run  the  State  De- 
partment's Fulbrlght  and  cultural  exchange 
programs. 

Frequently,  USIS  officers  have  failed  to  In- 
fluence "public  attitudes"  or  to  persuade 
hostile  people  that  America's  policies  were 
correct.  It  la  difficult  to  make  people  In 
country  X  understand  why  the  United  States 
Is  giving  weapons  to  country  Y,  their  bitter 
enemies,  or  why  America  Is  supporting  coun- 
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try  A  against  country  B.  The  oadlr  Is  reached 
when  nsiS  Ubrartea  are  burned. 

Although  this  might  be  c<Muldered  by 
sofne  as  an  indication  of  elTectlveneM.  the 
mor«  likely  reason  for  the  attacks  is  that  the 
Ubrartea  and  USIS  centers  are  in  places  most 
easily  accessible  to  demonstrators — "good 
locations  " 

No  libraries  have  been  burned  lately,  but 
USIS  now  faces  other  and  more  serious  prob- 
lems :  Explaining  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
civil  disorder  and  unrest  at  home. 

The  situation  makes  It  difficult  for  a  USIS 
officer  to  follow  another  part  of  the  "state- 
ment of  mission"  which  reads:  "Actlvltlea 
should  emphasize  the  ways  In  which  United 
States  policies  harmonize  with  those  of  other 
people  and  governments,  and  those  aspects 
of  American  life  and  culture  which  facilitate 
sympathetic  understanding  of  United  States 
policies." 

Try  "emphasizing"  the  "good  side"  to  some 
provincial  editor  In  Bangalore,  India,  who  has 
Just  finished  reading  the  day's  transmission 
from  Press  Trust  of  India,  a  national  news 
service 

Vietnam  has  had  another  effect,  disturbing 
to  some  people,  on  USIA  activities.  In  1964. 
President  Johnson  ordered  all  agencies  of  the 
Oovenment  to  make  available  for  duty  in 
Vietnam-  the  most  capable  people  they  had. 
The  USIA,  of  course,  had  to  comply  At  the 
time  of  John  P  Kennedy's  aasasstnatlon, 
there  were  40  USIS  officers  in  Vietnam,  even 
then  a  bloated  number  for  a  country  of  11.- 
000.000  people. 

The  agency  stripped  poets  throughout  the 
world  of  some  of  Its  best  younger  men, 
principally  information  officers,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence damaged  Its  strongest  operations. 
At  one  point,  there  were  nearly  160  USIS  of- 
ficers In  the  country,  taking  over,  as  the 
United  States  military  did.  Jobs  that  were 
basically  Vietnamese. 

They  became  Involved  In  setting  up  tele- 
vision stations,  advising  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  on  content  and  pRttranunlng. 
running  Held  propaganda  actlvTues  with 
Vietnamese  officials,  producing  leaflets  for 
airdrops  (5,600.000,000  last  year)  and  par- 
ticipating :n  all  kinds  of  psychological  war- 
fare acOvitlea.  The  principal  USIS  officer  In 
the  country  was  given  command  of  all  Amer- 
icans, civilian  and  military,  engaged  In  psy- 
chological warfare  and  propaganda.  This  was 
an  entirely  new  role  for  USIA.  and  a  bother- 
some one  to  many  because  of  the  Implica- 
tions and  the  possible  effect  on  USIS  opera- 
tions elsewhere. 

When  the  Dominican  revolt  flared  In  1966, 
a  similar,  but  much  smaller,  buildup  of  USIS 
activities  In  the  country  was  ordered.  Santo 
Domingo  had  but  three  USIS  officers  when 
the  trouble  began.  Before  It  was  over,  the  No. 
3  man  In  the  agency— the  deputy  director  for 
planning — was  heading  nearly  a  score  of  offi- 
cers who  were  running  the  local  radio  sta- 
tion, trying  to  explain  the  muddled  situation 
to  Americas  bewildered  friends  In  Latin 
America  and  playing  middle-man  with  the 
American  press  covering  the  story. 

SOOND    BUSINESS 

Nothing  like  Vietnam  or  the  Dominican 
Republic  has  occurred  lately  to  Impinge  on 
normal  USIS  activities.  However,  the  USIS 
operation  In  Thailand — like  the  United  States 
military  presence^has  been  beefed  up.  There 
are  now  50  USIS  people  stationed  in  the 
country,  a  '250  p>er  cent  increase  over  what 
It  was  ten  years  ago— a  period  during  which 
most  USIS  posts  around  the  world  have  grown 
smaller  and  many  In  Europe  eliminated. 

The  late  Sir  Harold  Nicholson,  a  diplomatic 
historian,  once  wrote:  "The  practice  of 
diplomacy  Is  not  in  fact  very  different  from 
the  practice  of  sound  business.  In  that  It 
relies  for  Its  efficacy  upon  the  establishment 
of  confidence  and  credit. '• 

Over  the  years,  the  USIS  around  the  world 
has  established    confldeace  and  credit.  The 
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Vletnaraa  and  the  Dominican  Republics  and 
whatever  similar  operations  that  may  come 
can  only  badly  dilute  these  assets. 


SCRIPPS  HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
ENDORSE  DICK  NDCON  FX)R 
PRESIDENT 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PZNn^TLV ANIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Monday.  September  30.  1968 

Mr  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  Is  a  personal  pleasure  to  place 
In  the  Congressional  Record  the  excel- 
lent editorial  and  endorsement  appear- 
ing today  In  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  Other 
Scripps- Howard  newspapers  carrying 
the  endorsement  include  the  Albuquer- 
que Tribune,  the  Birmingham  Post 
Herald,  the  Cincinnati  Post  and  Times 
Star,  the  Cleveland  Press,  the  Columbus 
Citizen  Journal,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  the  El  Paso  Herald  Post,  the 
EvansvlUe  Press,  the  Port  Worth  Press, 
the  Hollywood  Sun-Tattler,  the  Knox- 
ville  News  Sentinental,  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar,  the  Stuart.  Fla..  News, 
and  the  Washington  Dally  News. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
Odr  Choice  roa  President 

When  we  choose  a  new  President  we  choose 
not  only  a  man  who  will  be  our  leader  the 
next  four  years:  we  choose  the  trend  of  our 
future — for  four  years,  and  likely  for  more 
years  to  come. 

For  such  are  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  Presidency,  bearing  down  as  they  do  on 
our  economy,  our  International  relations,  and 
even  our  personal  welfare. 

And  so  It  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the 
voter  to  use  the  Judgment  of  his  mind,  not 
simply  his  emotions:  to  apply  all  the  fore- 
sight he  can  command. 

In  this  light,  the  editors  of  The  Scrlpps- 
Howard  Newspapers.  Including  The  Pitts- 
burgh Press,  choose  to  support  Richard 
Nixon. 

They  choose  Richard  Nixon  because  In 
editorial  conference  and  after  full  analysis 
of  all  the  factors,  they  see  no  other  real 
choice  m  1968.  They  believe  he  offers  more 
hope,  on  many  counts,  than  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey and  that  George  Wallace  offers  no 
hope  at  all. 

The  country  is  ripe,  and  apparently  eager, 
for  change.  Hlstorlc»ily,  change  In  Washing- 
ton has  been  profitable.  We  think  this  year  It 
Is  unusually  necessary.  Only  Richard  Nixon 
can  bring  such  a  change  In  orderly  fashion. 

There  Is  division  In  the  country,  some  of 
It  raucous  and  disorderly.  Hubert  Humphrey 
Is  the  candidate  of  a  grievously  divided  party. 
Before  he  even  could  try  to  unify  the  coun- 
try, he  would  have  to  heal  that  acrid  dissen- 
sion. Richard  Nixon  does  not  have  that 
handicap. 

Our  Oovernment  is  overgrown.  This,  as 
much  as  anything,  has  produced  the  infla- 
tion which  Jeopardizes  the  security  of  our 
dollar.  Hubert  Humphrey  proposes  more  of 
the  same.  Richard  Nixon  represents  restraint, 
a  new  appraisal  of  what  the  Government  can 
do  and  what  It  ought  not  try  to  do. 

The  country  Is  beset  as  never  before  by 
crime  and  disorder — and  because  of  these 
things,  woeful  Injustices.  Richard  Nixon  of- 
fers the  most  hope  on  this  score. 

In  the  hazardovts  world  of  these  times  in- 
cluding the  miserable  war  In  Vietnam,  we 
need  a  President  who  can  keep  his  cool,  who 
can  make  a  decision  and  carry  It  out,  who 
knows  when  to  hold  his  tongue  and  when  to 
use  It.  Richard  Nixon's  experience  and  con- 
duct   clearly    show    these    abilities.    Hubert 
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Humphrey,  especially  In  this  campaign,  has 
created  strong  doubt  that  he  has  comparable 
ablliUes. 

These,  then,  are  the  main  problems  before 
the  country  this  fall:  The  need  for  change, 
the  need  for  unity  among  our  people,  the 
need  for  a  curb  on  the  extravagant  enlarge- 
ment  of  government,  a  need  for  more  Justice 
and  less  crime  and  violence,  the  need  for  a 
President  who  can  hold  to  his  moorings. 

The  Scrlpps-Howard  Newspapers  are  com- 
mitted to  clear-cut  Justice,  the  discipline  of 
law,  an  effective  war  on  crime,  the  full  blos- 
soming of  civil  rights  for  all,  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  all,  a  more  effective  and  less  costly 
position  for  the  United  States  in  world  af- 
fairs, and  a  much  stronger  respect  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  stability  of  the  people's  money. 

We  think  Richard  Nixon  is  the  candidate 
who  offers  the  most  promise  of  fulfilling 
these  policies  We  think  he  has  the  experience, 
the  knowledge  and  the  Innate  Intellect  which 
we  expect  and  need  in  a  President.  In  the 
circumstances,  we  can  see  no  other  logical 
choice. 


BEN  COLE  POINTS  OUT  SUPERIOR- 
ITY OP  INDIANA-STYLE  POLITI- 
CAL CONVENTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  30,  1968 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ben  Cole,  vet- 
eran Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Indianapolis.  Ind.,  Star,  has  written  a 
concise  and  comprehensive  account  of 
how  the  political  convention  system 
fimctlons  in  Indiana.  At  a  time  when 
many  call  for  major  changes  in  national 
political  conventions,  Mr.  Cole's  assertion 
that  Indiana's  system  should  be  ex- 
amined is  timely  and  should  be  heeded. 

The  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
September  25.  1968.  Indianapolis  Star, 
foUows: 

Indiana-Sttle  Convention  STn»ERioR 
(By  Ben  Cole) 

Washington — The  major  political  parties 
have  available  to  them  a  procedure  for  na- 
tional nominating  conventions  that  can  de- 
liver them  from  the  pressure  for  national 
primaries. 

Primary  elections,  for  all  their  appearance 
of  being  "liberal  "  vehicles  to  further  democ- 
ratize the  country,  contain  several  weak- 
nesses. The  chief  of  these  are  the  Inevluble 
advantage  for  the  candidate  with  the  big- 
gest bankroll  and  the  opportunity  for  pres- 
sure groups  to  put  across  captive  nominees. 

The  nominating  convention,  despite  the 
clamor  arising  after  Chicago,  can  still  be 
the  safest,  the  best,  and  even  the  most 
democratic  way  to  pick  national  political 
tickets. 

If  the  parties  wish  to  find  a  compromise 
method  for  continuing  conventions  while 
satisfying  the  demand  for  more  popular  will 
In  the  nominating  process,  they  should  in- 
quire into  the  Indiana  state  convention  law. 

Despite  Indiana's  reputation  for  political 
shenanigans  and  tooth-and-claw  partisan- 
ship, the  state  operates  one  of  the  fairest 
nominating  convention  systems  ever  devised. 

The  Indiana  convention  was  Invented  to 
defeat  post  World  War  II  popular  clamour 
for  a  direct  state-wide  primary.  The  state 
tried  primary  elections  In  the  "Progressive 
Era"  and  got  burned. 

Exploiting  the  possibilities  In  a  primary, 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  literally  took  over  Indiana 
In  the  early  1920'8.  The  Klan's  grand  dragon, 
D.  C.  Stephenson,  declared,  "I  am  the  law 
in  Indiana."  It  was  no  Idle  boasti 
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After  Stephenson  went  to  prison  for  the 
death  of  a  young  woman,  the  Klan's  sheets 
were  ripped;  and  the  politicians  went  to  work 
to  put  the  political  power  Into  safer  hands. 

The  two  parties  supported  a  law  to  return 
the  state  to  nominating  conventions. 

The  late  Governor  Paul  V.  McNutt.  the 
late  Governor  Henry  P  Schrlcker,  Governors 
Ealph  F.  Gates,  George  N.  Craig.  Harold 
Handley.  Matthew  E  Welsh,  and  the  incum- 
bent Roger  D.  Branlgln,  all  were  convention 

'' The  convention  again  fell  into  disrepute 
m  1946  when  Intra-party  feuding  among 
Republicans  produced  charges  of  "bossUm." 
The  demand  for  a  direct  primary  erupted 
to  shock  the  party  leaders,  still  remembering 
what  happened  a  generation  before. 

Gates,  then  governor,  set  out  to  frustrate 
the  primary  demand.  Himself  a  brilliant 
lawyer,  he  called  on  two  Democrats  and  a 
Republican  for  assistance  They  were  State 
Election  Commissioner  Edwin  M.  S.  Steers, 
B  successful  Indianapolis  attorney  and  a  Re- 
publican; Commissioner  William  E.  Steck- 
ler  a  Democrat  now  a  Federal  Judge,  and 
the  late  Herbert  Kenney.  onetime  law  part- 
ner of  the  late  Associate  Justice  Sherman 
Minton.  ^  ,      . 

They  wrote  a  law  which  succeeded  far  be- 
yond what  the  authors  expected  and  some 
party  leaders  desired. 

The  crux  of  their  proposal,  which  the  1947 
General  Assembly  enacted,  was  secret-ballot 
voting  by   the  delegates. 

Delegates  are  still  elected  In  the  precincts, 
as  before:  but  once  in  the  convention  hall, 
they  And  ranks  of  voting  machines  waiting 
for  them — one  machine  for  each  75  dele- 
gates. Since  the  Republicans  average  about 
2  400  delegates  and  the  Democrats  about 
2  600,  the  hall  is  well  loaded  with  machines. 
Each  one  is  attended  by  a  Judge  and  watch- 
ers assigned  by  the  candidates. 

The  first  test  of  machine-voting  delegates 
came  In  1948.  U.S.  Senator  William  E.  Jenner 
was  attempting  to  win  the  gubernatorial 
nnmlnatlon.  facing  the  hostility  of  Gates 
and  the  competition  of  a  bevy  of  strong 
candidates. 

.\galnst  Jenner  were  Speaker  Hobart 
Crelghton  of  the  Indiana  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; Walter  Helmke.  a  handsome  Port 
Wayne  attorney  with  a  gift  for  political  or- 
g.^nlzatlon;  and  A.  V.  Burch,  the  state  audi- 
tor whose  flamboyant  campaigns  Included 
stirring  up  the  primary  Issue. 

Jenner  declared  he  had  all  the  strength 
he  could  get  on  the  first  ballot.  He  failed  to 
heed  warnings  that  there  was  a  move  to  gang 
up  on  him.  the  plan  being  for  all  the  other 
candidates  to  switch  on'the  second  ballot  to 
whomever  had  the  most  votes  on  the  first. 
Convention  Chairman  James  A.  Emmert, 
the  state's  attorney  general,  allowed  the 
candidates  to  go  to  the  microphone  one  by 
one  and  withdraw  In  favor  of  Crelghton.  It 
took  three  ballots,  but  Crelghton  won. 

Even  so.  the  failure  of  Gates  and  his  asso- 
ciates—who  controlled  the  convention  ma- 
chinery— to  defeat  Jenner  on  the  second 
ballot  indicated  that  some  delegates  were 
taking  things  into  their  own  hands  behind 
the  green  curtain. 

The  late  Maurice  Early,  wise  political  col- 
umnist of  The  Indianapolis  Star,  said  pro- 
pheUcally,  "The  longer  this  stays  on  the 
statute  books,  the  more  Independent  these 
delegates  are  going  to  be." 

Time  confirmed  Early's  prediction.  Subse- 
quent conventions  have  seen  party  leaders 
exercising  tact  and  prudence  In  treatment 
of  delegates. 

The  party  machinery,  of  course,  still  re- 
tains the  direction  of  the  state  conventions 
In  Indiana.  But  the  delegates  know  they  have 
a  veto,  and  they  exercise  It  at  the  drop  of 
.1  platform  plank. 

The  most  recent  example  of  how  the  dele- 
gates can  overrule  the  party  chieftains  came 
In    the    1968    Democratic    state    convenOon, 
which  was  held  a  few  weeks  before  the  na- 
CXTV 1817 — Part  22 
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tlonal  Democratic  convention  In  Chicago 
provoked  a  hue  and  cry  for  a  national 
primary. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Robert  Rock,  aspir- 
ing to  become  governor,  was  opposed  in  the 
convenUon  by  State  Representative  Richard 
Bodine  of  Mishawaka.  The  party  program 
called  for  the  nomination,  not  of  Rock,  but 
of  Bodine. 

Talk  around  the  convention  hotels  the 
night  before  the  delegates  met  had  Rock  so 
outmanned  that  It  was  wasteful  of  him  even 
to  pay  his  $2,000  entrance  fee. 

But  the  contest  next  day  showed  that  the 
delegates,  not  the  party  officials,  have  the 
last  word.  When  the  tellers  (usually  they  are 
auditors  from  the  State  Board  of  Accounts) 
tabulated  the  voting  machine  results.  Rock 
had  953  votes  to  951  for  Bodine.  Despite  pro- 
tests that  many  delegates  failed  to  show  up 
to  vote,  Rock  won.  Under  the  old  boss-ruled 
convention  system,  he  truly  wouldn't  have 
had  a  chance;  and  In  a  direct  primary,  such 
a  victory  would  have  come  at  a  prohibitive 
price. 

Members  of  Congress  and  political  reform- 
ers looking  for  a  way  to  give  the  National 
party  conventions  new  life  should  examine 
the  Indiana  system.  Indeed,  it  Is  strange  that 
the  uniqueness  of  the  institution  has  re- 
mained unnoticed  for  more  than  20  years. 
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REVITALIZED    MERCHANT    MARINE 
AND  FISHING  INDUSTRIES 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OP    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  30.  1968 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  AugUot 
16  the  president  of  the  Navy  League  of 
the  United  States,  Charles  F.  Duchein, 
spoke  in  my  district— Seattle,  Wash.— 
on  the  subject.  "The  Seafarers  of  Seattle 
and  Their  Business  of  Shipbuilding." 

After  adressing  himself  to  the  precip- 
itous decline  in  our  national  maritime 
posture,  Mr.  Duchein  observed: 

Even  with  the  rather  minimal  steerageway 
attained  to  date,  encouraging  signs  of  prog- 
ress are  emerging  to  seaward,  one  hearten- 
ing sign  was  the  platform  the  Republican 
Party  adopted  at  its  196B  Convention.  Its 
adoption  of  a  plank  providing  for  a  national 
"ocean  strategy"  was  of  historic  significance. 
An  almost  unprecedented  recognition  of  the 
role  of  the  oceans  in  world  affairs  was  In- 
herent. 


Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  this  recognition 
by  the  Republican  Party,  which  Mr.  Du- 
chein referred  to  as  being  inherent,  be- 
came explicit.  The  RepublicaB  Party's 
nominee  for  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  Richard  M.  Nixon,  visited 
Seattle  and  on  September  24  issued  the 
following  statement  entitled  "Toward  a 
Revitalized  Merchant  Marine,"  in  which 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  subject  of 
American  seapower: 
Toward    a    Revptalized    Merchant    Marine 

The  Maritime  Industry  of  the  United 
States  has  been  permitted  to  decline  to  a 
point  at  which Ahe  nation's  defense  and  econ- 
omy are  Imperiled. 

The  policies  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion have  put  us  on  a  course  toward  be- 
coming a  second  rate  sea  power. 

Sea  power  is  the  ability  of  a  nation  to  pro- 
ject into  the  oceans  In  times  of  peace,  Its  eco- 
nomic strength.  In  times  of  emergency  Its  de- 
fensive mobility. 

Sea  power  Is  composed  of  all  those  ele- 
ments enabling  a  nation  to  use  the  world's 
oceans   advantageously  for  either   trade   or 


defense  ...  Its  navy,  lu  merchant  shipping. 
Its  ship  building,  Ite  fishing.  Its  oceano- 
graphlc  research,  and  Its  port  facilities. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  United 
States  seapower  today  makes  It  clear  that 
our  present  course  has  been  wrong. 

Two  thirds  of  the  Navy's  tonnage  now 
afloat  was  designed  during  World  War  II  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  that  time. 

TJie  replacement  needs  of  the  United 
St^ites  Navy  are  so  great  that  last  year  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  stated  that  the  Navy 
needs  to  build  a  ship  each  week  for  the  next 
ten  years  Just  to  keep  up. 

Our  fishing  fleet  Is  composed  of  some  13.000 
vessels — most  of  which  are  too  small  and 
too  old  for  more  efficient  operation.  Some  60 
percent  are  more  than  twenty  years  old. 

Our  shipyards  have  suffered  under  mis- 
guided federal  policies  which  have  given 
them  no  Incentive  to  Increase  productivity: 
to  adequately  update  plant  facilities  or  to 
introduce  new  technology. 

In  oceanographlc  sciences,  we  have  only 
begun  to  pierce  the  surface.  Almost  every 
day  a  ship  leaves  the  Soviet  Port  of  Odessa 
with  cargoes  for  North  Vietnam.  An  esti- 
mated 80  percent  of  the  materials  used  by 
the  enemy  In  Vietnam  arrive  by  Soviet  mer- 
chant ships.  More  than  97  percent  of  all 
supplies  used  by  the  allied  troops  In  South 
Vietnam  also  moves  by  water — most  of  It 
aboard  old  ships  flying  the  United  States 
flag  which  are  no  match  for  the  modern 
Soviet  merchantmen. 

Two  thirds  of  our  merchant  ships  are  be- 
yond their  economic  age.  By  contrast  50  per- 
cent of  the  Soviet  fleet  is  less  than  five  years 
old.  The  Soviets  are  adding  at  a  rate  of 
100  ships  or  about  one  million  tons  per  year 
to  their  existing  1 .500  ship  fleet. 

By  contrast,  the  United  States  now  has 
an  active  privately-owned  merchant  marine 
of  fewer  than  1,000  ships.  We  are  producing 
less  than  15  ships  a  year,  and  we  have  built 
only  some  300  American-flag  merchant  men 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  In  less  than 
a  decade,  erosion  will  reduce  our  fleet  to  Vs 
of  Its  present  Inadequate  size  unless  change 
is  forthcoming. 

In  the  early  1970's  the  Soviet  Union,  not 
only  will  surpass  us  in  number  of  ships,  but 
also  In  the  quantity  of  goods  they  can  trans- 
port on  these  ships. 

They  would  not  hesitate  to  use  this  grow- 
ing economic  power  as  part  of  their  global 
strategy.  At  this  very  moment,  the  Soviets 
have  created  a  rate  war  to  undercut  the  Brit- 
ish on  the  route  from  Australia  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  Europe. 

Apart  from  ite  absolute  size,  our  merchant 
fleet  U  dramatically  unbalanced.  The  most 
glaring  deflclency  Is  In  the  dry  bulk  carry- 
ing segment  which  is  woefully  Inadequate  in 
lift  capability  in  spite  of  the  vast  export  and 
import  trade  of  this  country  in  commodities 
of  this  type — imports  of  raw  materials  on 
which  this  nation's  productive  capacity  de- 
pends and  exports  of  farm  products  that 
feed  the  hungry  of  friendly  nations. 

In  the  face  of  these  conditions,  there  Is 
today  in  the  Executive  Branch  of  our  gov- 
ernment, a  shocking  de-emphasls  of  our  na- 
tional maritime  efforts.  Continuation  of 
such  a  lack  of  Interest  could  only  result  in 
making  the  United  States  a  second-class  sea- 
power during  the  1970's  and  beyond. 

If  we  permit  this  decay  to  continue  we  will 
find  that  we  have  abdicated  our  maritime 
position  to  none  other  than  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. Even  now  their  modem  merchant  fleet 
ranks  6th  In  the  world — Just  one  place  be- 
hind our  own  much  older  fleet. 

In  1965,  the  present  Administration  prom- 
ised to  "recommend  a  new  policy  for  a  new 
merchant  marine  "  It  Is  now  neariy  four 
years  later  and  the  single  "trial  balloon" 
was  deflated  by  a  bi-partisan  coalition  In 
the  Congress.  The  Administration  has  failed 
to  present  any  cohesive  program  to  restore 
the  United  States  as  a  marittme  power. 
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The  void  b«twe«n  promUe  and  action  of 
the  pttat  four  years  haa  halted  maritime 
progress.  Our  fleet  carrylnga  have  declined 
to  record  lows,  our  balance  of  payments  has 
suffered,  vessel  obsolescence  has  multiplied, 
and  our  ability  to  meet  our  maritime  oom- 
mltnients  overseas  has  decreased  alarmingly. 

Nuclear  merchant  vessels  propulsion  which 
offers  an  encouraging  poeslblllty  Is  ready  to 
be  junked  by  the  present  Administration — 
this  in  spite  of  the  long  lead  redeveloped  In 
this  fleld  during  the  Elsenhower  years  with 
the  nuclear  ship  Savannah. 

Only  through  new  and  advanced  technol- 
ogy can  the  American  Merchant  Marine  min- 
imize Its  competitive  disadvantage  with  oth- 
er merchant  fleets.  The  same  hold  true  in 
other  components  of  sea  power;  naval, 
oceanography,  and  fishing 


Only  5.6  percent  of  the  United  States  trade 
is  carried  on  United  States  flagships.  This  is 
the  lowest  since  1931. 

Soviet  flagships  already  carry  more  than 

50   percent   of   Soviet   cargoes:    Sweden.   

percent  of  her  own  commerce;  Norway.  43 
percent;  Great  Britain.  57  percent:  Prance. 
48  percent,  and  Greece.  53  percent  Japan 
Is  providing  40  percent  right  now.  but 
the  Japanese  shipping  policy  division  has  pre- 
scribe^ jhat  by  1075  the  Japanese-Flag  Mer- 
chant Marine  should  carry  60  percent  of 
Japanese  exports  and  70  percent  of  Japanese 
Imports 

The  governments  and  the  people  of  these 
nations  have  determined  that  a  high  degree 
oi  reliance  on  their  own  shipping  resources 
l3  Important  to  their  own  self  Interests.  We 
have  not. 

To  state  It  bluntly,  our  trade  Is  predomi- 
nately In  the  hands  of  foreign  carriers,  some 
of  whom  may  be  our  trading  competitors.  We 
must  have  more  control  over  the  movement 
of  our  cargoes — not  only  for  competitive  rea- 
sons, but  also  because  of  the  contributions 
our  shlpa  make  to  our  balance  of  payments. 

The  stability  of  the  dollar  la  vital  to  the 
whole  free  world.  Increasing  our  exports  Is 
probably  the  healthiest  method  of  removing 
our  balance  of  payments  deficit. 

Exports  are  those  of  services  as  well  as 
goods  Therefore.  It  Is  essential  to  Increase 
United  Starves  flag  participation  In  our  over- 
seas trade  as  part  of  our  export  promotion 
policy.  This  cannot  be  done  with  our  present 
fleet  or  under  our  present  maritime  policy. 

SHI]>BtniJ>INC 

Continuing  neglect  of  our  veasel  replace- 
ment has  led  to  an  antiquated  ciirrent  fleet. 

The  New  Administration  Maritime  policy 
will  seek  a  higher  level  of  coordination  be- 
tween naval  and  merchant  ship  building — to 
create  a  climate  in  which  the  Industry  can 
attract  the  capital  and  the  stable  labor  force 
needed  to  make  It  competitive  with  foreign 
yards  and  to  provide  an  expansion  base  for 
national  emergencies. 

In  turn.  I  would  expect  Initiative  and  co- 
operation from  both  Industry  and  labor.  Un- 
til such  time  as  American  yards  can  be  In- 
dependently competitive.  I  recognize  that 
ship  building  subsides  are  necessary  to  en- 
able shipyards  to  build  ships  and  deliver 
them  to  operators  at  competitive  world 
prices. 

We  must  set  as  our  goal,  a  sharp  increase 
In  the  transport  of  United  States  trade 
aboard  American-flag  shl|>s.  The  present  rate 
Is  5  6  percent;  by  the  mld-70'8.  we  must  see 
that  rate  over  30  percent  and  the  growth 
accelerating. 

I  support  a  building  program  to  accom- 
plish that  objective 

In  keeping  with  the  proven  traditions  of 
private  enterprise,  our  efforts  will  be  directed 
toward  creating  a  favorable  shipbuilding  en- 
vironment through  a  better  use  of  credit 
racilltles  and  amortization  procedures.  The 
use  of  long  range  government  cargo  commit- 
ments  should   be   explored   as   a   means   to 
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stimulate    unsubsldleed    flnanclng    of    ship 
construction. 

Ship  building  Is  not  all  flnanclng  and  steel. 
This  Is  an  Industry  In  which  many  of  our 
hard-core  unemployed,  and  those  whose  Jobs 
are  displaced  by  automation  might  be  chan- 
neled and  trained  During  World  War  II.  the 
United  States  established  records  for  turning 
out  nearly  6.000  merchant  ships  Many  of  the 
people  who  participated  in  achieving  these 
records  have  been  classlfled  "as  untrained." 
This  should  serve  as  an  example  to  us  today. 

OPnATTNO     SUBSIOT 

Since  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  was 
passed,  we  have  been  living  with  an  operat- 
ing subsidy  system.  The  sjrstem  has  been 
aimed  primarily  at  removing  the  wage  and 
oo«t  disadvantage  of  the  American  operators 
who  pay  seamen  in  accordance  with  United 
States  working  standards  and  levels  of  living 

The  subsidy  system  has  had  its  shortcom- 
ings. It  has  been  extended  exclusively  to  liner 
operations  in  the  foreign  trade;  It  has  grown 
more  costly:  it  has  not  created  a  modem 
merchant  fleet  even  among  Its  recipients  nor 
has  It  had  a  basic  ingredient — enough  reward 
for  increasing  efficiency. 

I  propose,  therefore,  an  immediate  re- 
evaiuatlon  of  this  program.  In  consultation 
with  industry  members  and  labor  representa- 
tives with  the  goal  of  providing  more  incen- 
tives for  productivity. 

Unsubsldized  sectors  of  our  merchant  fleet 
must  be  given  attention,  so  they  too.  can  re- 
place their  deteriorating  fleets  in  the  Imme- 
diate future  Included  in  this  category  are 
those  who  carry  farm  products  to  the  under- 
developed nations  and  the  Great  Lakes 
Operators,  who  dally  face  competlton  from 
their  government- assisted  Canadian  counter- 
parts. 

Also,  although  the  Elsenhower  Administra- 
tion provided  the  United  States  with  a  fourth 
seacoast  through  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway, 
the  present  Administration  has  chosen  to 
turn  lU  back  on  this  inland  network  of 
water  transportation. 

Certainly,  these  segments  of  our  merchant 
marine  can  be  stimulated  by  tax  incentives 
and  cargo  assistance  The  United  SUtes.  In 
turn,  can  expect  them  to  make  a  capital 
conunltment   In   new  ships  and   facllites. 

OCKANOOKAPHT 

This  Admlnstratlon  has  paid  too  little  at- 
tention to  the  new  opportunities  that  science 
and  technology  can  open  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea. 

New  leadership  will  stimulate  exploration 
In  sclentlflc  study  of  ocean  depth,  bringing 
to  light  hidden  resources.  And.  we  must  nev- 
er lose  Bight  of  the  importance  of  ocean- 
ography to  our  Nation's  security. 

My  Admlnstratlon  will  make  full  use  of  the 
Marine  Resources.  Bngineerins:  and  Develop- 
ment Act  passed  in  1966.  That  Act  estab- 
lished a  Cabinet  level  Council  and  a  study 
commission,  which  I  will  ask  next  year  to 
submit  to  the  new  President  and  to  the  new 
Congress  recommendations  for  bringing 
about  a  unified  effort  in  the  fleld  of  marine 
sciences  and  engineering. 

rooD  raoic  the  sca 

The  Administration,  of  which  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey is  a  part,  also  has  permitted  a  deteri- 
oration in  our  seafood  industry.  Under  new 
leadership  we  may  discover  beneath  the  sea 
a  food  supply  that  will  satisfy  the  growing 
needs  of  humanity. 

In  1957.  the  United  States  imported  33 ""c 
of  all  the  sea  food  we  consumed.  Today  that 
figure  has  Jumped  to  a  startling  71  i.  In 
1938.  the  United  States  ranked  second  to 
Japan  In  the  amount  of  fish  It  caught.  By 
1966.  the  United  States  had  slipped  to  flfth 
place,  passed  by  Peru,  Japan.  Communist 
China  and  Russia,  in  that  order.  During  this 
period.  Russia  more  than  tripled  her  catch, 
and  Japan  almost  doubled  hers,  while  the 
United  States  catch  remained  virtually  the 
same 
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This  reflects  a  failure  of  our  existing  fed- 
eral programs  to  encourage  the  flshlng  m- 
dustry  to  modernize  fast  enough  so  that  it 
can  counter  foreign  competitors.  Meanwhile 
Soviet  trawler  fleets  virtually  dominate  the 
grand  banks  off  our  shores.  TTiese  trawlers 
have  a  multiple  capacity — flshlng  and  ocean, 
ography  and  electronic  snooping. 

At  the  present  time,  there  Is  not  one  mod- 
em long  range  trawler  in  service  in  fhe 
United  SUtes  fleet  While  the  fleets  of  other 
countries  roam  the  oceans,  our  fleets  too 
often  can  only  hug  the  coast  lines. 

The  Maritime  policy  of  the  new  Adminis- 
tration will  be  to  accelerate  the  technolo)^. 
cal  Improvements  which  we  know  can  be 
achieved  today  in  our  flshlng  Industry  to 
make  it  competitive  world-wide. 

POBT8 

Federal  Maritime  Policy  must  recognize 
not  only  how  essential  the  fleet  Is,  but  also 
how  essential  are  the  facilities  and  capabili- 
ties to  handle  the  fleet  cargoes. 

The  new  Administration  will  encourage 
further  modernization  in  development  of  our 
existing  port  facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  futtire. 

SUMMARY 

All  our  goals  will  not  be  accomplished  over- 
night. Restoring  the  United  States  to  the 
role  of  a  flrst-rate  maritime  power  requires 
the  cooperation  of  management  and  tabor. 
local  port  authorities  and  govemmenr;  but 
the  leadership  for  national  pwUcy  can  and 
will  come  from  a  new  Admlnlstrat  m  To 
overcome  the  present  maritime  crises.  I  rec- 
ognize that  we  have  an  opportunity  and  an 
obligation  to  reverse  the  gross  deficiencies 
that  have  marked  the  present  administra- 
tion's performance  in  this  fleld. 

We  shall  adopt  vigorous  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  designed  to  harness  the 
latest  and  best  technology  to  the  need.s  of 
our  maritime  fleet.  We  shall  adopt  a  policy 
that  recognizes  the  role  of  government  in 
the  well-being  of  an  Industry  -so  vital  to 
our  national  defense.  an(}  stimulate  private 
enterprise  to  revitalize  the  Industry. 

We  shall  adopt  a  policy  that  will  enable 
American-flag  ships  to  carry  much  more 
American  trade  at  competitive  world  prices 

The  old  ways  have  failed  to  the  detriment 
of  the  seaman,  the  businessmen,  the  bal- 
ance of  paymenu.  and  the  national  defen.se. 

The  time  has  come  for  new  departures,  new 
solutions  and  new  vitality  for  American  ships 
and  American  crews  on  the  high  seas  of  the 
world. 


TWO      MARYLAND      SERVICEMEN 
KILLED  m  VIETNAM 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Monday,  September  30.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sgt.  Raymond  Powell,  Jr.,  and  Pfc. 
James  O.  Arrowood,  two  flne  young  men 
from  Maryland,  were  killed  recently  In 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  their 
courage  and  honor  their  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the 
Record  : 
Two  From  State  Kn.Lxo  in  Wa« — Baltimore 

AND   CUMBEBLANO   SEKVICEMEN    LISTED 

A  career  Army  sergeant  from  Baltimore 
and  a  Marine  private  from  Cumberland  have 
been  killed  in  action  In  Vietnam,  the  Defense 
Department  reported  yesterday. 

Dead  are  Sgt.  Raymond  Powell.  Jr..  28,  the 
husband  of  Mrs.  Christie  Powell,  of  2716 
Woodvlew  road,  and  Pfc.  James  O.  Arrowood. 
22,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Arro- 
wood, of  Cumberland. 
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Sergeant  Powell,  who  had  been  in  the 
Army  since  his  graduation  from  Carver  High 
School  eleven  years  ago,  was  first  declared 
missing  In  action  September  9  after  a  battle 
near  Chung  I  al,  the  Defense  Department 
said. 

MOST  or  TEAKS  OVEBSXAS 

His  body  was  found  Thursday,  but  further 
detaUs  of  his  death  and  the  battle  were  not 
available,  the  Pentagon  said. 

Sergeant  Powell,  who  had  spent  most  of 
his  years  In  the  Army  overseas,  had  been  sta- 
tioned with  the  1st  Air  Cavalry  in  Vietnam 
since  last  October.  He  was  due  to  retum  to 
the  United  States  for  reassignment  October 

2. 

In  addition  to  his  wife.  Sergeant  Powell  Is 
survived  by  two  daughters.  Jacqueline  and 
Jeanette;  by  hU  parents.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Powell,  ar.,  of  2709  Bookert  drive:  by 
two  brothers,  Edward  and  David,  and  five  sis- 
ters. Jacqueline,  Rhonda,  Gwendolyn,  Ro- 
malne,  and  Mrs.  Barbara  Conley,  all  of  Balti- 
more. 

IN  VIETNAM  2   MONTHS 

Private  Arrowood.  a  rifleman  in  the  9th 
Marine  Regiment.  3d  Division,  was  killed  Sep- 
tember 13  by  grenade  fragments  while  his 
company  was  taking  a  hill  near  Qunag  Trl, 
the  Defense  Department  reported. 

He  had  been  In  the  Marine  Corps  since 
February  and  In  Vietnam  only  two  months. 

Private  Arrowood  was  a  guard  on  Al- 
leghany High  School's  championship  bas- 
ketball team  In  1964.  his  senior  year  at  the 
school.  For  the  past  three  years  he  had 
worked  as  a  grocery  clerk. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  C.  Arrowood:  a  brother.  Douglas, 
and  a  sister.  Margaret,  all  of  Cumberland, 
and  by  a  half-brother,  William  Whltecre,  of 
Baltimore. 


HIGHWAY  FUNDS 
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Highway  Funds 
It  might  come  as  surprise  to  most  citizens 
but  this  has  been  "National  Highway  Week." 
The  Idea  being  to  stress  that  "Highways  are 
for  People  " 

But  It  has  fallen  flat  on  Its  face.  The  well- 
planned  event  la  as  tasteless  as  a  meal  with- 
out salt.  In  fact,  the  man  who  signed  the 
proclamation  designating  the  week  was  the 
cook  who  left  the  salt  out. 

While  urging  state  highway  officials  to 
"hold  appropriate  ceremonies  in  recogni- 
tion of  what  highway  transportation  means 
to  our  nation."  President  Johnson  on  the 
other  hand  cooled  the  stove  upon  which  was 
cooking  such  ceremonies  when  he  froze  fed- 
eral highway  funds. 

The  cook  who  spoiled  the  dish  might  well 
have  been  overstepping  his  authority.  The 
highway  funds  are  In  no  way  related  to  the 
President's  budget,  the  general  fund  deficit 
or  the  national  debt  since  they  cannot  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose. 

In  fact  the  law  that  President  Johnson 
signed  Just  before  Issuing  the  proclamation 
prohibits  the  Impounding  or  withholding  the 
funds  by  "any  officer  or  employe  of  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  federal  government." 
This  was  a  blow  to  the  stomach  at  the  time 
when  Tennessee  and  the  other  49  states  were 
in  high  gear  in  their  highway  building. 


CAMPUS  VIOLENCE 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    new    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  September  30.  1968 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  30,  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Johnson  issued  an  order  to 
withhold  highway  funds,  it  was  pure 
political  gimmickry. 

In  the  first  place,  the  highway  funds 
for  the  Interstate  System  are  in  no  way 
related  to  the  President's  budget,  the 
general  fund  deficit,  or  the  national  debt, 
since  they  cannot  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose.  When  fimds  are  collected  they 
go  into  a  highway  trust  fund,  earmarked 
by  law  to  be  spent  on  the  Federal  Inter- 
state System. 

But  President  Johnson  issued  an  order 
anyway  to  hold  up  these  funds.  Why  did 
he  not  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress and  cut  foreign  aid,  the  race  to 
the  moon,  and  other  wasteful  and  use- 
less programs,  instead  of  holding  back 
highway  construction? 

We  need  highways  in  the  First  District 
of  Tennessee  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try. We  need  the  Interstate  System  com- 
pleted and  we  need  more  and  better 
roads. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  stops  holding  a  politi- 
cal hammer  over  the  heads  of  the  people. 

An  interesting  editorial  In  the  Friday, 
September  27,  1968,  Klngsport  Times 
points  out  some  interesting  facts,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  this  with  the  readers 
of  the  Record: 


Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  that 
time  of  the  year  marking  the  retum  to 
campus  of  millions  of  yoimger  Americans 
is  here  again  it  is  well  to  reflect  that  the 
great  majority  of  our  yoimg  people  are 
responsible,  dedicated,  serious,  and  thor- 
oughly patriotic.  They  are  not  crime 
prone  beyond  the  occasional  misde- 
meanor that  is  often  associated  with 
youthful  exuberance. 

Not  so,  however,  with  a  small  minority 
of  deliberate  rabble  rousers  and  law- 
breakers, often  aided  and  abetted  by  pro- 
fessional hatemongers  and  even  Commu- 
nist sympathizers.  It  is  the  expressed  de- 
sign of  this  group  to  make  as  much 
trouble  and  disrupt  as  many  school  ad- 
ministrations as  they  csin,  via  the  lie- 
down,  sltdown.  criminal  trespass  and 
even  sticks  and  stones  approach.  Fore- 
handedness  to  deal  with  this  element 
should  include  the  steadfast  determina- 
tion at  the  highest  national  policy  levels 
that  such  unlawful  activity  will  be  dealt 
with  swiftly,  firmly  and  as  forcefully  as 
may  be  required  to  preserve  order  on  the 
campuses  of  our  land. 

In  this  cause  it  might  be  wise  to  enlist 
the  support  and  help  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  student  majority  that  are  law 
abiding.  They  must  be  getting  mighty 
sick  of  the  punks  and  criminals  in  their 
midst,  masquerading  as  students,  who 
are  giving  many  of  the  responsible  stu- 
dents an  undeserved  public  black  eye. 
The  student  majority  would  relish  a 
share  of  the  responsibility  in  a  respon- 
sible way  to  help  in  getting  rid  of  the 
nihilists  on  their  campus  once  and  for 
aU. 

All  of  which  does  not  mean,  of  course, 
that   there   will   be   no   future   dissent. 
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There  will  be,  and  there  should  be,  for 
such  dissent  is  of  the  essence  of  academic 
freedom.  But  the  right  to  dissent  does  not 
include  the  right  to  break  the  law  in  the 
process,  nor  tear  down  the  institutions, 
nor  arrogate  to  students  the  faculty 
function.  This  is  especially  so  when  those 
who  destroy  offer  no  substitute  system 
and  no  alternative  but  sheer  anarchy- 
living  proof  that  their  activism  is  in  fact 
pure  nihilism. 

In  this  connection  I  commend  a  care- 
ful reading  of  an  editorial  by  Allan  C. 
Brownfeld  appearing  in  Roll  Call,  issue 
of  September  26.  Mr.  Brownfeld  makes 
the  valid  point  that  much  of  the  violence 
involved  in  all  this  student  protesting  is 
calculated  and  planned,  just  as  were  the 
blackwidow  spiders,  the  bags  of  urine 
and  the  golf  balls  with  spikes  driven 
through  them  that  were  used  on  the 
police  in  Chicago  recently.  To  meet  and 
prevent  this  sort  of  law  breaking  on 
campus  by  firm  and  effective  forehanded- 
ness  has  become  a  must  not  only  for  law- 
enforcement  officials  but  for  imiversity 
administrators  as  well. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Campus  Violence  Planned 
(By  Allan  C,  Brownfeld) 
The  take-over  of  Columbia  University  last 
Spring  and  the  violence  which  erupted  on  the 
streets  of  Chicago  during  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  are  only  fore-runners  of 
the  kind  of  disruption  which  Is  planned  for 
the  future  by  youthful  activists 

In  both  the  Columbia  and  Chicago  In- 
stances, the  evidence  pointing  to  a  carefully 
planned  politics  of  "confrontation"  is  over- 
whelming. 

The  New  Left's  assault  against  the  Ameri- 
can University  is  less  an  effort  to  reform  It 
than  to.  in  effect,  destroy  It.  This  point  was 
made  In  an  editorial  in  the  Berkeley  Barb, 
a  leading  underground  newspaper;  "The 
universities  cannot  be  reformed.  They  must 
be  abandoned  or  closed  down.  They  should 
be  \ised  as  bases  for  actions  against  society, 
but  never  taken  seriously.  The  professors 
have  nothing  to  teach  ...  We  can  learn 
more  from  any  Jail  than  we  can  from  any 
university." 

The  fact  that  student  strikes  and  campus 
takeovers  are  less  related  to  particular  campus 
issues  than  to  the  general  desire  by  militant 
student  leaders  to  effect  a  revolution,  not 
only  in  the  university,  but  In  the  society  at 
large,  was  reaffirmed  by  Mark  Rudd,  the 
leader  of  the  turbulent  rebellion  at  Columbia 
University. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Columbia  Presi- 
dent Grayson  Kirk.  Rudd  did  not  hesitate 
to  name  "revolution"  as  the  real  Issue  at 
Columbia:  "You  are  quite  right  In  feeling 
that  the  situation  Is  'potentially  dangerous ' 
For  if  we  win.  we  will  lake  control  of  your 
world,  your  corporation,  your  university  .... 
Your  power  Is  directly  threatened,  since  we 
will  have  to  destroy  that  power  before  we 
take  over.  .  .  .  We.  the  young  people  who  you 
rightly  fear,  say  that  society  is  sick  and  you 
and  your  capitalism  are  the  sickness.  .  .  . 
There  is  only  one  thing  left  to  say.  ...  Up 
against  the  wall  .  .  .  this  Is  a  stick  up!" 

There  were  two  major  demands  presented  - 
by  the  Columbia  University  rebels;  ( 1 )  A  halt| 
in  the  construction  of  a  gymnasium  In  Mom- 
Ingside  Park  The  project  had  become  highly 
controversial.  It  was  opposed  by  many  Harlem 
groups  as  well  as  a  growing  segment  of  the 
Columbia  faculty.  At  Issue  were  both  the  use 
of  public  park  land  and  the  architectural 
design  which  provided  for  separate  facilities 
and  entrances  for  community  users  and  uni- 
versity personnel.  Inviting  the  charge  that 
the  structure  which  was  actually  intended 
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•■  a  service  to  the  community  might  be 
turned  Into  a  symbol  of  segregation:  (3) 
Termination  of  contracu  with  the  Institute 
for  Defense  Analysis  which.  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  charged,  "works  on  mili- 
tary projects  aimed  at  the  oppreeslon  of  the 
people  of  Vietnam"  and  "develops  riot  equip- 
ment to  commit  mass  genocide  against  black 
people"  in  the  United  States. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  take-over  of 
Columbia  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
these  Issues.  They  were  simply  pretexts  for  a 
long-planned  exercise  of  power.  Writing  In 
The  New  Republic,  two  graduate  students. 
Dotson  Rader  and  Craig  Anderson,  reported: 
"Months  before,  at  an  S  D.S.  conference  In 
Maryland,  the  decision  had  been  reached  to 
take  physical  control  of  a  major  American 
university  this  Spring.  Columbia  was  chosen 
because  of  Its  liberal  reputation.  Its  situation 
In  New  York  and  the  fact  that  It  was  an  Ivy 
League  school.  S.D.S.  felt  It  was  important  at 
this  time  to  disrupt  a  private,  prestige,  tac- 
tically  vulnerable  university." 

According  to  this  analysis,  the  Issues  which 
were  presented  by  the  student  rebels  were 
simply  pretexts,  "the  point  of  the  game  was 
power."  To  members  of  the  S.D.S.  steering 
committee,  Columbia  Itself  was  the  Issue: 
"It  was  fevolutlon,  and  if  It  could  be  shown 
that  a  ^eat  university  could  literally  be 
taken  over  In  a  matter  of  days,  by  a  well 
organized  group  of  students  then  no  uni- 
versity was  secure.  Everywhere  the  purpose 
was  to  destroy  Institutions  of  the  American 
Establishment,  In  the  hope  that  out  of  the 
chaos  a  better  America  would  emerge." 

The  alleged  "success"  of  the  take-over  of 
Columbia  University  has  added  to  the  mili- 
tancy of  the  New  Left  movement.  Phillip 
Abbot  Luce,  himself  a  former  leader  of  the 
pro-Peking  Progressive  Labor  Party,  dis- 
cussed the  plans  of  New  Left  leaders  to  stimu- 
late Columbia-like  confrontations  across  the 
country:  "The  Columbia  exi>erlence  Is  being 
touted  by  various  S.D.S.  leaders  as  an  example 
for  other  student  revolutionaries  to  emulate 
In  the  coming  school  year.  Stealing  Che 
Guevara's  call  for  the  creation  of  many  Vlet- 
nams  throughout  the  hemisphere,  the 
SDSers  clalir.  as  their  goal  the  creating  of 
two.   three,  many  Columblas.'  " 

Tom  Hayden,  one  of  the  founders  of  S.D.S. 
who  was  biamed  by  Newark,  New  Jersey  ofD- 
clals  for  helping  to  instigate  the  riots  in  the 
Negro  areas  of  that  city,  candidly  stated  the 
S.D.S.  political  approach.  Writing  In  Ram- 
parts, he  declared:  "Columbia  opened  a  new 
tactical  stage  in  the  resistance  movement 
which  began  last  fall:  from  the  overnight  oc- 
cupation of  buildings  to  permanent  occupa- 
tion: from  mill-ins  to  the  creation  of  revo- 
lutionary committees:  from  symbolic  civil 
disobedience  to  barricaded  resistance.  Not 
only  are  these  tactics  already  being  dupli- 
cated on  other  campuses,  but  they  are  sure 
to  be  surpassed  by  even  more  militant 
tactics." 

The  revolutionary  strategy  Is  to  gain  stu- 
dent appeal  by  raising  broadly  supported  Is- 
sues and  then  forcing  the  college  administra- 
tion into  refusing  to  accept  student  demands. 

Thus  Is  created  a  direct  "confrontation" 
between  the  revolutionaries  and  the  Admin- 
istration. Confrontation  as  a  revolutionary 
tactic  works  like  this:  Manipulate  people 
into  a  posture  In  which  they  are  in  direct 
conflict  with  a  power  source.  Violence  can 
then  be  created.  The  first  element  Is  to  enlist 
broad  support  for  the  stated  cause  through 
the  raising  of  false  Issues.  Secondl>,  the 
power  source  must  be  asked  to  make  conces- 
sions which  they  cannot,  or  will  not,  accept. 
The  claim  is  then  made  that  the  student  will 
has  been  thwarted  and  the  only  answer  Is 
peaceful  but  extra-legal  measures  to  gain  the 
demanded  changes. 

While  declaring  their  "non-violence"  aad 
their  desire  to  make  only  reasonable  changes 
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In  campus  policy  the  revolutionaries  attempt 
to  gain  strength  from  outalde  forces.  Unless 
the  school  Administration  has  taken  a  strong 
sUnd  against  the  revolutionaries  from  the 
beginning,  they  will  soon  be  forced  to  call 
In  outside  help.  According  to  Phillip  Luce, 

.  .  this  call  for  the  police  Is  exactly  what 
the  revolutionaries  want  at  this  point  In 
their  program.  .  .  .  Suddenly  from  some- 
where, a  policeman  Is  hit  and  he.  In  turn,  re- 
taliates and  hits  a  demonstrator.  This  has  a 
chain  reaction  and  soon  there  Is  a  near  riot." 

As  the  violence  Increases,  spectators,  who 
have  no  Idea  how  the  violence  started,  are 
pulled  Into  the  riot  by  their  emotional  reac- 
tion to  seeing  the  police  employ  defensive 
strength  to  restrain  the  now-Oghtlng  stu- 
dents. Once  violence  develops,  the  police  be- 
come rough.  Often,  as  In  Chicago,  they  are 
guilty  of  brutal  excesses  of  their  own.  This 
is  a  classic  example  of  how  to  create  a  riot 
condition  and  then  utilize  the  shock  reaction 
of  onlookers  to  perpetuate  It. 

An  end  product  Is  the  apparent  acceptabil- 
ity of  violence.  Ultimately,  the  theory  of  con- 
frontation leads  to  the  revolutionary  proc- 
lamation that  violence  must  now  be  accepted 
by  previously  passive  students. 

The  events  In  Chicago  were  similarly  well 
planned  long  In  advance.  As  far  back  as  No- 
vember 16.  1967.  the  Village  Voice  reported 
the  leader  of  the  Youth  International  Party, 
Jerry  Rubin,  as  saying:  "See  you  next  Au- 
gust In  Chicago  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention.  Bring  pot.  fake  delegates'  cards, 
smoke  bombs,  costumes,  blood  to  throw  and 
all  kinds  of  Interesting  props.  Also  football 
helmets" 

What  we  are  faced  with  Is  an  Increasingly 
militant  revolutionary  movement  on  the  na- 
tion's campuses.  We  have  been  told  that  there 
will  be  many  more  Columblas,  and  many 
more  Chlcagos.  These  must  be  carefully  pre- 
pared for  In  doing  so,  police  brutality  must 
be  avoided,  but  firm  and  effective  action  must 
be  taken  at  an  early  stage  In  any  such  In- 
surrection. Only  In  this  manner  can  such 
tragedies  as  Chicago  be  avoided. 


WEIGHTS  AND  SIZES  OP  TRUCKS 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  19.  1968 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr,  Speaker  re- 
cently I  had  referred  to  me  a  supplemen- 
tary report  by  R.  E.  Livingston,  consult- 
InK  engineer  of  Denver,  Colo.,  In  which  It 
discusses  the  loading  characteristics  on 
the  bridges  on  the  defense  requirement 
routes  of  12  States.  This  is  an  impressive 
statement  and  result  of  thorough  study 
by  competent  engineers  suid  I  think  the 
testimony  is  of  great  value  as  we  con- 
sider this  question  of  increased  weights 
and  sizes  of  trucks. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Livingston  as  I  said  Is  a 
very  competent  man.  I  herewith  present 
his  qualiflcations  to  establish  his  au- 
thority and  competency. 

It  is  my  hope  every  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  take  time 
to  read  the  following  statement  by  Mr. 
Livingston : 

ROSniT    E.    LrVINGSTON,    OONSt7LTINC 

Enctneee 
pkorcssional  memberships 
Registered  Professional  Engineer. 
Member,  American  Society  of  Civil  Engt- 
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neers.  Colorado  Society  of  Professional  Engl- 
neers. 

Pull  member.  Institute  of  Traffic  Engineers. 

Active  member,  Joint  (American  Associa- 
tion of  State  Highway  Engineers,  National 
League  of  Cities,  National  Association  of 
County  OfBclals)  Committee  on  Urban 
Transportation  Planning. 

Member.  Highway  Research  Board  commit- 
tees: Flexible  Pavement  Design;  Design: 
Highway  Economics:  Composite  Pavement. 

AASHO — Illinois  Road  Test  committees: 
General:  Operations  (chairman):  Highway 
Ratings:  Reviewing  and  Editing:  Executive 
Committee. 

Executive  Committee,  Western  Association 
of  State  Highway  Officials  road  test. 

Conunlttee  on  Highways  and  Transporta- 
tion, National  League  of  Cities. 

paorxssioNAL  history 

Year  1930-33:  Instrimient  Man.  Drafts- 
man, Inspector,  Colorado  Department  of 
Highways. 

Year  l'933-36:  Highway  Designer  &  Design 
Squad  Boss,  Colorado  Department  of  High- 
ways. 

Year  1938-41:  Assistant  Design  Engineer. 
Colorado  Department  of  Highways. 

Year  1941-45:  U.8.  Army  Engineer,  Private 
to  Captain. 

Year  1946-46:  Design  Engineer,  Colorado 
Department  of  Highways. 

Year  1946-48:  Special  Assistant  to  Colorado 
Highway  Engineer  for  department  reorga- 
nization. 

Year  1948-63:  Planning  and  Research 
Engineer  and  Secretary  of  Colorado  Highway 
Commission. 

Year  1963-66:  Deputy  Manager  of  Public 
Works  (chief  of  operations) ,  City  and  County 
of  Denver. 

Presently,  self-employed  consulting  engi- 
neer. 

Loading  Characteristics  or  the  Bridges  on 
THE  Defense  Requirement  Routes  or  12 
States 

(A  Supplementary  report  by  R.  E.  Livingston, 
consulting  engineer,  Denver,  Colo.) 

In  November  of  1967,  the  author  of  this 
supplementary  report,  prepared  and  pub- 
lished a  summary  of  the  loading  character- 
istics of  the  bridge  In  11  states  In  the 
Midwest.  South  and  West. 

The  purpose  of  the  original  report  was  lo 
find  out  the  status  of  the  bridges  In  the 
reporting  states  as  It  related  to  the  current 
Federal  law  on  the  maximum  axle  weights 
and  gross  weights  permitted  for  vehicles 
using  the  Federal  Aid  Interstate  System.  It 
was  believed  then  and  now  that  such  .1 
status  report  would  be  helpful  to  legislators, 
highway  administrators  and  members  of  the 
general  public  having  an  Interest  In  the 
administration,  management  and  financing 
of  public  highways  throughout  the  country. 

The  original  report  and  this  supplemen- 
tary issue  are  concerned  with  a  limited  mile- 
age of  highways  throughout  our  country 
designated  as  "defense  requirement  routes '. 
They  Include,  In  Its  practical  entirety,  the 
Federal  Interstate  System  plus  a  limited 
mileage  of  Federal  Aid  Primary,  Secondary 
and  local  routes  which  would  be  used  during 
critical  periods  for  the  movement  of  Military 
personnel,  equipment  and  supplies  or  for 
evacuation  of  disaster  areas.  These  routes 
are  thus  the  back-bone  of  our  highway 
transport  system  in  any  situation  of 
urgency. 

The  status  report  of  their  design  standards 
compared  to  present  law  or  any  proposed 
change  of  that  law  is  considered  to  be  a 
matter  of  fundamental  concern  to  all 
citizens. 

The  design  basis  for  structures  built  on 
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the  41,000  mile  Federal  Aid  Interstate  Sys- 
tem has  been  tied  to  a  maximum  size  vehicle 
having  a  single  axle  weight  of  not  more  than 
18.000  pounds:  a  tandem  axle  weight  of  not 
more  than  32.000  pounds:  and.  a  gross  weight 
of  not  more  than  73,280  pounds.  Simply 
sUted  the  welghU  referred  to  were  derived 
from  a  truck-tractor  semitrailer  combina- 
tion with  the  truck-tractor  carrying  20  tons 
and  the  seml-traller  rear  tandem  axle  sup- 
porting 16  tons.  This  20  ton  +  16  ton 
combination  tjecomes  the  t>asls  for  an  engl- 
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neering  design  referred  to  In  engineer's 
shorthand  as  H20S16. 

Because  an  H20SI6  design  has  been  used 
for  about  70%  of  the  Interstate  System, 
which  Is  now  complete.  It  has  been  used  In 
this  report  and  the  original  one  as  the  basis 
lor  comparison  on  the  defense  requirement 
routes  studied. 

Also,  It  must  be  remembered,  that  any 
chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link. 
In  this  sense,  any  section  of  highway  must 
be  restricted  to  the  heaviest  load,  which  can 
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with   prudence,    be   permitted    to   cross   the 
weakest  bridge  between  terminal  points 

With  the  foregoing  concept,  the  defense 
requirement  routes  of  12  Midwest,  Southern 
and  Western  states  were  examined  In  detail 
In  1968.  Most  of  the  states  examined  In  1967 
were  again  visited  in  1968  and  the  complete 
records  were  examined  and  the  results  of 
such  examinations  were  tabulated  and 
analyzed.  The  detailed  findings  are  shown 
in  the  table  appended  hereto. 


SUMMARY  TABULATION  OF  LOADING  DATA  ON  DEFENSE  REQUIREMENT  ROUTES  OF  12  STATES  (1968) 
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2,505 
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>  1967  data,  all  others  1968. 
A  review  of  the  table  permits  the  follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1.  In  the  12  states  tabulated,  the  defense 
requirement  routes  studied  totaled  99,624 
miles.  On  these  routes  there  were  37,696 
major  structures.  A  major  structure  In  this 
;ind  In  the  Federal  reporting  system  is  one 
which  Is  over  20  feet  long  between  abut- 
ments, or  extreme  supports. 

2  Of  the  37,696  total  structures  in  the 
studied  systems,  25,702  or  68.2':1^  were  de- 
.slgned  for  less  than  H20S16,  the  basis  of  pres- 
ent Federal  law.  Of  more  Immediate  con- 
cern. 17.160  or  40.2'",  of  all  the  bridges  in- 
volved were  designed  for  H15  or  less.  An 
H15  bridge  Is  one  which  is  designed  for  a 
succession  of  vehicles,  the  heaviest  of  which 
is  a  truck  14  feet  long  with  a  gross  load  of 
30,000  pounds  distributed  24,000  pounds  on 
;»  rear  tandem  axle  and  6,000  pounds  on  the 
steering  axle.  Most  such  bridges  were  de- 
signed and  built  before  World  War  II.  Stated 
another  way,  most  H15  bridges  are  30,  or 
more,  years  old. 

3.  The  attached  table  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  the  rate  of  progress  made 
in  a  number  of  states  In  transforming  their 
systems  from  H15  and  H20  design  loadings 
10  the  present  H20S16  standard.  To  Illustrate, 
the  table  from  the  original  study  In  1967  can 
be  compared  with  the  1968  table  with  the 
following  results  for  three  western  states 
which  have  similar  reporting  systems  for  the 
2  reporting  years: 


Percent  ot  structures  other  than  H20S16 


State 


1966 


1967 


1968 


Percent 

gain  per 

year 


52.4  .. 

47.6 
34.3 
45,4 

2.4 

Utah. 

Wyoming 

36.4 
46.9 

2.1 
1.5 

Prom  the  examples  shown  It  would  appear 
that  only  between  1.5'"r  and  2.4 T„  of  the 
bridges  on  our  most  important  roads  are 
replaced  in  a  one  year  period.  At  that  rate. 
It  would  take  20  to  30  years  to  replace  today's 
substandard  structures. 

(Note. — For  the  benefit  of  ready  compari- 
son and  background,  the  original  1967  re- 
port Is  reproduced  and  attached  complete.) 

September  1968. 


Loading  Characteristics  or  thf  Bridges  on 
the  Defense  Requirement  Roites  of  the 
11  States 
(A   report    by   R.    E.   Livingston,    consulting 
engineer,  Denver,  Colo.) 
In  order  to  meet  requests  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  for  its  own  use  in  car- 
rying out  its  responslblltles  in  national  dis- 
aster and  relief,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  with  cooperation  of  the  several  states, 
maintains  a  current  record  of  carrying  ca- 
pacities,  horizontal   and  vertical   clearances 
and  other  pertinent  data  on  highway  struc- 
tures.   The    record    Includes    those    highway 
routes  which  might  reasonably  be  used  for 
important  defense  shipments  or  for  through 
movements  of  troops  or  military  equipment 
and   supplies   or   for   evacuation   of   disaster 
areas. 

The  record  is  compact  and  on  a  uniform 
basis  and  thus  affords  a  wealth  of  Informa- 
tion needed  by  state  highway  departments 
and  transportation  specialists  in  determining 
highway  routings  during  critical  periods.  The 
routes  included  are  basically  comprised  of 
the  Federal  Aid  Interstate  and  Federal  Aid 
Primary  systems,  plus  certain  secondary  and 
local  roads  of  the  most  advanced  design 
standards  and  maintenance  effort 

Record  data  for  the  following  eleven  states 
were  examined  during  1968  and  1967.  The 
record  was  current  for  each  state  in  the  year 
Indicated  below: 

Colorado  (1967).  Idaho  (1966).  Illinois 
(1966).  Iowa  (1967),  Kansas  (1966).  Minne- 
sota (1967).  Mississippi  (1967).  New  Mexico 
(1966).  Texas  (1967),  Utah  (1967).  Wyoming 
(1967). 

The  above  states  maintain  a  bridge  record, 
or  log,  as  defined  by  Federal  memoranda 
which  Is  maintained  on  a  current  basis. 

Continuous  field  examination  permits  each 
state  to  report  the  current  load  carrying  ca- 
pabilities of  each  structure.  If  damage  has 
occurred  to  any  structure  since  its  construc- 
tion, an  appropriate  change  In  Its  design 
loading  is  determined  and  the  record  then 
carries  the  new  value. 

There  is  not  available  any  such  consistent 
record  of  bridge  information  as  to  local  roads 
and  municipal  streets  in  any  of  the  states 
Included  In  this  report.  For  that  reason  the 
report  will  deal  only  with  the  road  systems 
In  these  eleven  states  which  have  been  desig- 


nated as  necessary  for  national  defense  re- 
quirements. 

This  report  Is  confined  to  an  analysis  of 
the  load-carrying  characteristics  of  bridges 
on  the  studied  routes.  While  it  Is  recognized 
that  there  are  many  structures  which  are 
deficient  in  width  or  overhead  clearance,  defi- 
ciencies In  such  elements  are  not  associated 
with  wheel  and  axle  loadings  nor  does  a 
change  In  vehicle  weight  alter  width  or 
clearance. 

All  states  represented  In  the  report  clas- 
sify and  rate  bridges  in  conformity  with 
standards  and  procedures  of  the  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  Officials,  ap- 
proved by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

An  H20  design  standard,  as  used  herein, 
means  that  the  bridges  used  by  highway 
traffic  have  been  engineered  to  carry  in  each 
lane  a  single  unit  truck  weighing  20  tons, 
measuring  14  feet  between  the  front  and 
rear  axles,  carrying  4  tons  on  its  front  axle, 
and  16  tons  on  Its  rear  axle  assembly.  It  Is 
further  assumed  in  the  design  that  this  20- 
ton  truck  unit  is  preceded  and  followed  by 
trucks  of  three-fourths  the  weight  of  the 
design  unit  (15  tons  each)  with  the  center 
of  their  nearest  axles  30  feet  removed  from 
the  nearest  axle  of  the  design  unit  ( note  1 ) . 

(Note  1. — The  description  of  the  place- 
ment of  the  truck  train  Is  converted  by 
bridge  engineers  to  a  uniform  design  load 
of  640  lbs.  per  linear  foot  of  10  ft.  traffic 
lane.) 

Each  of  these  preceding  and  following 
trucks  Is,  In  turn,  presumed  to  be  preceded 
and  followed  by  a  succession  of  15-ton  units 
spaced  so  that  their  axles  are  30  feet  from 
the  nearest  axle  of  the  following  or  preced- 
ing unit.  This  arrangement  of  truck  units  In 
a  lane  is  assumed  in  order  to  produce  the 
maximum  bridge  stress. 

The  bridge  design  to  handle  the  H20-S16 
unit  is  prepared  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
H20-S16  key  unit  Is  composed  of  a  20-ton 
truck  tractor  pulling  a  166-ton  seml-traller. 
The  truck  tractor  Is  assumed  to  have  the 
center  of  its  steering  axle  14  feet  In  front  of 
the  center  of  the  driving  assembly.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  center  of  the  driving  axle 
assembly  of  the  tractor  to  the  center  of  the 
trailer  unit  axle  assembly  is  variable  from  14 
feet  to  30  feet  In  any  dimensional  arrange- 
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ment  wblch  will  produce  the  greatest  stress 
In  the  bridge.  The  spacing  of  preceding  and 
following  units  Is  the  same  as  for  the  H30 
unit  with  such  preceding  and  following  units 
presumed  to  weigh  three-fourths  as  much  as 
the  key  unit   1 54.000  lbs. ) 

In  the  states  covered  by  the  study  engl- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

neers  currently  prepare  their  designs  for  new 
highways  on  the  basis  of  H30  and  H30-Sie 
bridge  loadings.  The  above-mentioned  bridge 
records  of  the  several  state*  were  examined 
to  determine  what  proportion  of  the  existing 
bridges  are  deficient  and.  when  deficient,  to 
what  extent 
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The  appended  tabulation  was  produced  as 
a  summation  and  to  allow  a  comparison  of 
the  structures  state  by  state.  The  bridges 
were  tabulated  In  loading  Increments  of  3. 
ton  groupings  to  get  a  better  picture  of  the 
extent  of  deficiency  as  well  as  the  number 
of  deficient  structures. 


SUMMARY  TABULATION  OF  LOADING  DATA  ON  DEFENSE  REQUIREMENT  ROUTES  OF  II  STATES  (1967) 
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I  Includes  entire  State  hiftiway  system 

It  Is  noted  that  in  the  eleven  states,  the 
studied  Mghway  routes  had  a  total  length  of 
8».336  mUea.  This  mileage  Included  36.532 
structures,  lengths  In  excess  of  20  feet  be- 
tween abutments. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  period  of  construc- 
tion can  be  determined  by  the  design  loading. 
Generally  those  bridges  built  to  an  H15 
design  standard  were  constructed  during  or 
prior  to  World  War  II.  The  prevailing  design 
for  bridges  constructed  from  the  conclusion 
of  World  War  II  to  1956  was  H20.  In  that 
year,  the  Federal  Aid  Interstate  Act  was 
passed  and  in  1957  and  in  subsequent  years, 
the  bridges  built  on  the  Interstate  System 
have  been  of  H20-S16  design.  Many  states 
use  H20-S16  criteria  on  all  their  principal 
routes,  while  many  others  still  use  H20  design 
for  some  bridges. 

The  summary  tabulation  employs  the  H20- 
316  design  criteria  of  the  Interstate  System 
as  the  basis  of  comparison.  It  is  felt  that  in 
this  way  it  is  possible  to  get  a  broad  picture 
of  Che  capabilities  of  the  total  system  of 
defense  req'olrement  routes  using  the  most 
modern  criteria  as  a  yardstick.  When  used 
In  this  manner,  the  table  indicates  the 
following: 

1.  There  Is  a  wide  variance  in  the  per- 
centage of  structures  on  these  critical  routes 
in  the  several  states  built  to  H20-Sie  design 
ranging  from  a  low  of  19.7 '^^  In  Mississippi  to 
a  high  of  63.6'~o  in  Utah. 

2.  The  number  of  structures  rated  as  H20 
is  relatively  high  In  several  states  such  as 
Kansas  and  Texas.  In  these  states,  a  high 
percentage  of  the  H20  structures  are  modern 
and  adequate  for  all  of  today's  legal  loads. 

3.  At  the  tune  studied  only  32.6 ""'c  of  the 
bridges  on  these  essential  defense  routes  were 
designed  for  H20-S16  loading  required  by 
standards  for  the  Interstate  System  while 
26.2';  were  pre- World  War  U  H15  structures 
or  less. 

4.  By  the  terms  of  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1956.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
was  directed  to  report  to  the  Congress  on  a 
number  of  items  of  vital  concern  in  the  field 
of  Federal  highway  legislation.  One  such  re- 
quired report  deals  with  "Maximum  Desir- 
able Dimensions  and  Weights  of  Vehicles 
Operated  on  the  Federal  Aid  Systems  "  The 
Secretary*  report  on  this  matter  was  pub- 
lished as  House  Document  No.  354.  88th  Con- 
gress. 2nd  Session,  dated  August  19.  1964.  On 
page  6  of  that  report  footnote  2  is  signif- 
icant. It  reads:  'The  following  loaded  vehi- 
cles must  not  operate  over  H15  bridges:  3-82 
(5  axles)  with  wheelbase  less  than  38  feet: 
2-S1-2  (5  axles)  with  wheelbase  less  than 
45  feet;  and  7-.  8-.  and  9-axle  vehicles  re- 
gardless of  wheelbase."  It  is  noted  that  these 
restrictions  set  forth  in  the  Secretary's  n- 


port  would  apply  to  all  of  the  9.549  bridges 
designed  for  H15  or  lower  loading.  They  are 
in  excess  of  26%  of  all  the  structures  on  the 
studied  essential  defense  routes. 

5.  The  fact  that  Federal  Aid  financing  has 
been  aimed  at  the  completion  of  the  Inter- 
state System  in  1972  or  soon  thereafter  while 
making  no  provision  for  completion  of  the 
Federal  Aid  Primary  and  Federal  Aid  Sec- 
ondary Systems  at  any  given  date,  is  apparent 
In  the  percentages  of  structures  on  the  dif- 
ferent systems  in  the  independent  state 
studies   rated   below   H20-S16. 

6.  The  large  number  of  bridges  on  the  es- 
sential defense  routes  which  have  capacity 
below  the  critical  loading  for  bridges  on  the 
Federal  Aid  Interstate  System  Is  a  matter  of 
prime  and  continuing  concern.  The  fact  that 
existing  funding  programs  do  not  make  pro- 
vision for  the  orderly  replacement  of  the  de- 
ficient structures  with  a  definite  target  date 
adds  to  this  concern.  It  would  appear  to  be 
inappropriate  to  consider  any  relaxation  of 
the  present  legal  limits  on  weight  of  motor 
vehicles  until  adequate  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  orderly  and  complete  modern- 
ization of  the  present  backlog  of  deficient 
structures. 

7.  No  consideration  has  been  given  in  this 
report  to  the  effect  on  pavements  of  unit 
loadings  or  tire  pressures.  Bridges  and  pave- 
ments do  not  lend  themselves  to  analysis  by 
the  same  basic  criteria  or  methods.  For 
bridges  the  analysis  is  based  on  concentrated 
and  gross  load.  Pavements,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  best  analyzed  by  distributed  or  unit  stress 
anlaysls  and  the  frequency  of  load  applica- 
tions. A  separate  report  would  be  required 
to  cover  the  load-carrying  capacity  of  the 
pavements  within  each  of  the  states. 

R.  E.  LrviNOsTON. 
Consuiting  Engineer. 
Denves.  Colo.,  November  1967. 


Crrv  Marine.  27.  Das  in  Viet  Wa« — Cpl. 
Edcar  Smh-h  Is  Killed  While  on  Patrol 

A  27-year-old  marine  from  Baltimore  Is 
the  latest  Maryland  serviceman  to  be  killed 
in  Vietnam,  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
ported yesterday. 

He  was  Lance  Cpl.  Edgar  A.  Smith,  son  oi 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  H.  Smith,  of  814  East 
Cold  Spring  lane. 

Corporal  Smith  was  killed  September  19 
when  he  was  shot  in  the  head  by  rifle  fire 
while  on  patrol  near  Quang  Nam,  South 
Vietnam,  his  father  said. 

A  member  of  the  7th  Marine  Division. 
Corporal  Smith  had  been  in  South  Vietnam 
since  February.  He  enlisted  In  the  Marine 
Corps  In  September.   1967. 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  Corporal  Smith 
graduated  from  Dunbar  High  School  in  1967 
He  worked  as  a  shipping  clerk  In  New  Yorlc 
before  going  into  the  service. 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  he  Is  survived 
by  5-year-old  daughter,  Rhonda  D.  Smith  in 
New  York,  and  two  sisters.  Miss  Lois  W 
Smith,  of  Hampton,  Va..  and  Mrs.  Colleen 
Clatterbuck.  of  Baltimore. 


AMBASSADOR     BALL    RESIGNS    AT 
CRUCIAL  MOMENT 


CITY  MARINE.  27.  DIES  IN  VIET  WAR 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MAXTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  30,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
L.  Cpl.  Edgar  A.  Smith,  a  fine  young  man 
from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently  In 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his  bravery 
and  honor  his  memory  by  including  the 
following  article  in  the  Record: 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  30,  1968 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dip- 
lomatic career  of  Mr.  George  W.  Ball  has 
apparently  taken  yet  another  diplomatic 
bounce,  this  time  to  the  detriment  of 
American  and  free  world  interests  at  the 
United  Nations. 

At  the  very  time  when  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  is  con- 
vening to  consider  matters  critically  af- 
fecting world  peace  and  security,  Mr. 
Ball  has  suddenly  resigned  his  p>ost  as 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
in  order  to  enter  the  campaign  of  Vice 
President  HinapHRiy. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Ball's  statement  of  resig- 
nation indulges  a  level  of  partisan  invec- 
tive that  might  better  have  been  used  In 
debate  against  the  Communist  enemies 
of  peace  and  freedom  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  ink  is  hardly 
dry  on  his  appointment  as  United  Na- 
tions Ambassador,  Mr.  Ball  has  chosen 
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to  place  the  interests  of  partisan  domes- 
tic politics  above  the  solemn  responsi- 
bilities he  so  recently  undertook  on  be- 
half of  the  Interests  of  his  country  and 
the  free  world. 

The  United  Nations  Is  now  confronted 
with  issues  of  vital  importance  to  world 
peace.  These  issues  include  the  continu- 
ing tensions  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
ruthless  Invsislon  of  Czechoslovakia  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  allies,  and  the 
tragic  civil  war  In  Nigeria.  That  the  So- 
viet Union  recognizes  the  Importance  of 
this  United  Nations  session  is  reflected 
bv  its  sending  the  top-ranking  U.S.S.R. 
diplomat.  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
Gromyko.  to  advance  the  Communist 
cause  before  the  world  forum. 

Thus,  no  matter  how  earnest  or  well- 
meaning  Is  Mr.  Ball's  proposed  succes- 
sor, the  diplomatic  inexperience  of  our 
new  United  Nations  Ambassador  will 
place  our  coimtry's  Interests  at  a  serious 
disadvantage  in  the  critical  months 
ahead. 

Certainly.  Mr.  Humphrey,  who  lays 
claim  to  a  capacity  for  national  leader- 
ship, ought  to  have  realized  the  im- 
portance of  the  present  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

Only  last  week,  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  Ball  resignation,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent gave  llpservlce  to  the  principle  of 
a  United  Nation  peacekeeping  force. 
However.  If  the  Vice  President  had  tru- 
ly desired  to  strengthen  the  U.N.'s  peace- 
keeping capabilities,  he  would  have  done 
well  to  urge  our  Ambassador  to  stay  on 
the  job  and  place  national  Interests 
above  narrow  partisan  political  Inter- 
ests. 

As  the  first  woman  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  have  always  believed  that  the 
post  of  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions must  not  be  subjected  to  domestic 
political  exigencies.  Toward  this  end, 
for  more  than  two  decades — through 
Democratic  and  Republican  administra- 
tions— we  have  labored  to  make  the 
United  Nations  an  effective  instrument 
of  peace. 

Now  a  partisan  political  act  has 
jeopardized  the  negotiating  position  of 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world  at 
a  crucial  time.  The  diplomatic  fate  of 
Israel.  Czechoslovaklan  independence, 
and  Nigeria  have  been  subordinated  to 
the  interests  of  the  Vice  President's 
political  aspirations. 


HUMPHREYISM  NO.  3 
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ADMINISTRATION  HAS  MISJUDGED 
NATURE.  AIMS  OF  COMMUNISTS 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 

HtJMPKRETISM    No.    3 

From  a  collection  of  Representative  Henrt 

C.    SCHADEBERG,    (R.    WlSC.)  : 

"I'm  going  to  run  for  President  on  the 
record  of  this  Democratic  Administration." 
(Denver.  Colorado.  May  8.  1968.) 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  30.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  addition  of  George  Ball  to  the 
Humphrey  campaign  strategy  staff,  It  is 
important  to  note  the  degree  to  which 
Democrat  candidates  are  calling  upon  the 
architects  of  the  disastrous  foreign 
pohcy  which  has  been  carried  on  by 
Democrat  presidents  the  last  8  years. 

A  very  timely  article  written  by  the 
internationally  renowned  columnist, 
Dumitru  Danlelopol,  appeared  in  the 
Aurora  Beacon-News  on  September  11 
which  emphasizes  the  foreign  policy  mis- 
conceptions of  the  administration  and 
makes  proper  note  of  the  individuals  who 
participated  in  the  disaster. 

The  article  follows: 

ADMINISTRATION  HAS  MISJUDGED  NATURE.  AIMS 

OP  Communists 
(By  Dumitru  Danlelopol) 
Washington. — The  success  of  "bridge 
building"  forced  the  Soviet  Union  into  the 
criminal  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Zbigniew  Brzezlnski.  chairman  of 
the  foreign  policy  task  force  advising  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrey. 

The  Columbia  University  professor  is  one 
of  the  architects,  sponsors  and  advocates  of 
the  Johnson  administration's  policy  toward 
Eastern  Europe. 

It's  not  surprising  that  he  tries  to  salvage 
something  from  the  wreckage.  But  to  claim 
"credit"  for  the  invasion — that's  prepos- 
terous. 

The  policy  of  "building  bridges  "  was  based 
on  the  presumption  that  the  Kremlin  leaders 
had  matured  and  were  understanding  about 
the  desires  of  their  satellites  for  socialist  in- 
dependence. 

Helping  the  satellites  with  trade  and  aid, 
it  was  argued,  they  would  eventually  be 
weaned  away  from  Moscow  and  the  Soviets, 
too.  would  grow  responsible. 

The  ruthless  military  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia  shatters  that  dream  and 
brought  back  the  horrors  of  the  1950s  and  the 
cold  war. 

Despite  what  Brzezlnski  says.  Russia's  ag- 
gression in  Czechoslovakia  has  dealt  a  heavy 
blow  to  the  jxjllcy  of  "detente." 

It  proves  that  the  administration  has  once 
again  misjudged  the  nature  of  the  Commu- 
nists and  their  Intentions. 

It's  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  who 
has  been  saying  the  cold  war  in  Europe  is 
over. 

A  recent  Harris  poll  Indicates  the  American 
people  have  a  better  picture  of  the  Kremlin — 
63  per  cent  of  those  questioned  said  the 
Czech  Invasion  means  "The  cold  war  was  on 
all  over  again." 

It's  too  early  to  assess  the  price  of  the 
policy  of  "building  bridges."  The  Red  army 
is  once  again  in  Czechoslovakia.  Romania 
and  Yugoslavia  are  menaced.  The  Soviets  de- 
mand that  as  many  as  40.000  Czech  liberals 
and  non-Communist  activists  be  purged. 
Many  intellectuals  are  hiding.  Thousands 
are  fleeing  the  country.  No  one  knows  how 
many  will  be  deported,  Imprisoned  and  even 
killed. 

Even  some  Eastern  Europeans  at  the 
United  Nations  have  been  skeptical  of  U.S. 
"bridge  building."  One  Romanian  diplomat 
told  me  two  years  ago  that  it  was  "an  Ameri- 
Ican  ruse  to  bring  the  Russians  into  these 
countries." 

"The  bridge  between  Russia  and  Romania 
Is  30  yards  long,"  he  said.  "How  are  you  go- 
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ing  to  prevent  the  Russians  to  come  in  when 
you  are  so  far  away?" 

Today  Eastern  Europe  has  turned  back  its 
clocks.  It's  1953  and  1956  again  after  the 
abortive  revolts  In  East  Germany.  Poland 
and  Hungary.  Once  again  the  people  of  East- 
em  Europe  face  the  Inevitability  of  servi- 
tude and  the  unwillingness  and  impotence 
of  the  West 

The  flasco  of  Brzezinskl's  "bridge  build- 
ing" policy  was  illustrated  in  his  native  Po- 
land, one  of  the  favored  satellites,  where 
Oomulka's  regime  has  been  "bribed"  for  a 
dozen  years  with  U.S.  dollars. 

Despite  the  trade  and  aid  given  the  Poles. 
Poland  was  one  of  the  aggressor  forces  used 
to  smash  the  Czechoslovak  liberalization 
program. 

Brzezlnski  says  that  despite  events  in 
Czechoslovakia,  the  West  must  not  "relapse 
into  militant  anti-Communist  hysteria 
which  would  only  play  Into  the  hands  of 
Moscow's   bureaucratic   fanatics." 

"We  must  differentiate  between  our  im- 
mediate outrage  and  our  immediate  retalia- 
tory response  to  express  this  outrage  frcan 
our  long  term  policy  of  building  bridges,"  he 
says. 

The  professor's  record  isn't  very  good. 


CONFUSION  AT  HIGH  LEVELS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  30.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Canton  Repository,  Canton,  Ohio,  has 
editorlailly  commented  on  the  inconsis- 
tencies of  our  foreign  policies  as  given 
by  former  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations.  Arthur  Goldberg. 

As  they  state : 

Our  unbelievable  lack  of  foreign  policy 
consistency,  as  unknowingly  pointed  up  by 
Mr.  Goldberg,  must  surely  subject  us  to  the 
charge  of  international  discrimination  and 
prejudice. 

In  detailing  the  inconsistencies  be- 
tween two  statements — separated  only 
by  2  days — I  would  add  that  for  an  ex- 
ample of  the  double  standard  in  action 
one  must  only  look  at  the  sanctions  Im- 
posed against  Rhodesia.  The  full  view  of 
the  confusion  at  high  levels  is  readily 
evident  In  a  contrast  between  our  at- 
tempts "to  imE>ose  our  will"  upon  the 
people  of  Rhodesia  and  the  l&ck  taken  by 
the  administration  following  the  inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia.  This  Is  confu- 
sion In  practice. 

I  insert  the  Repository  editorial  Into 
the  Record  at  this  point : 

Contusion  at  High  Levels 

Talk  about  inconsistency.  How  mlxed-up 
can  one  get? 

Recjnt  statements  by  Arthur  J.  Goldberg, 
when-fplaced  side  by  side,  leave  the  reader 
completely  bewildered  as  to  what  he  really 
is  saying. 

The  former  American  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations.  In  an  article  published 
Wednesday,  declared  that  'Nothing  the  Rus- 
sians can  do — not  even  full  occupation — can 
force  the  compliance  and  Ideological  sub- 
servience they  seek." 

He  was  commenting  on  the  results  of  the 
Russian  use  of  troops  to  compel  Czecho- 
slovakia to  order  its  life,  ideologically  and 
otherwise,  as  Russia  dictates.  He  was  cer- 
tainly saying  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
wrong  In  trying  to  force  its  will  on  Czecho- 
slovakia. 
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Two  days  later,  in  writing  about  South 
Africa.  Mr    Goldberg  said; 

"In  light  of  South  Africa's  unyielding  In- 
tenslfleld  policy  of  apartheid — so  abhorrent 
to  our  commitment  to  equality  for  all  race*— 
the  US.  government  Immediately  should 
disentangle  Itself  from  remaining  economic, 
military  and  scientific  ties  with  that  coun- 
try.- 

Then  he  went  on  to  propose  an  arms  em- 
bargo on  our  own  part  and  efforts,  by  us. 
to  persuade  other  countries  to  do  the  same: 
closing  of  our  missile  and  space  stations  In 
South  Africa,  banning  of  official  American 
ships  from  South  African  ports,  wiping  out 
of  the  U.S.  sugar  quota  for  South  Africa  and 
severance  of  other  economic  ties. 

Is  this  not  attempting  to  ■force  the  com- 
pliance and  Ideological  subservience"  the 
United  States  seeks? 

The  former  ambassador  says  that  Russia 
cant  accomplish  this,  even  with  armed  force. 
But  he  advocates  we  do  it  with  a  multitude 
of  other  types  of  force. 

Mr.  Goldberg  talked  about  keeping  the 
lines  of  communications  open  with  the  Com- 
munist naUons  of  Eastern  Europe  as  though 
It  were  a  good  policy.  But,  two  days  later,  he 
favored  breaking  off  all  communications  with 
South  Africa. 

In  the  first  instance  he  says : 

■'We  should  therefore  work  to  eliminate  re- 
strictions on  trade,  cultural  exchanges,  travel 
and  Investment  between  thla  country  and 
Eastern  Europe  .  These  contacts  are  not  a 
reward  to  Communist  government.  They  are 
the  means  by  which  Eastern  Europe  receives 
Western  Ideas  and  decreases  Its  dependence 
on  the  Soviet  Union." 

Then  he  says  we  should  shut  off  Western 
Ideas  from  South  Africa  by  disallowing 
"across  the  board"  Government  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans  and  investment  guaran- 
tees for  South  Africa  and  that  "Commerce 
Department  trade  promotion  publications  for 
South  Africa  should  be  discontinued." 

He  would  isolate  South  Africa  because,  "It 
has  increased  Its  suppression  of  democratic 
liberties  for  Its  people,  black  and  whites 
alike." 

But  he  would  keep  open  the  communica- 
tions channels  to,  and  even  woo.  the  Eastern 
European  nations  ( many  of  which  sent  their 
armies  to  "suppress  the  democratic  liberties" 
of  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia. 

How  can  the  former  ambassador  reconcile 
these  views?  It  Is  no  wonder  that  the  world 
can't  figure  out  our  government's  behavior 
on  the  international  scene.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  we  have  lost  respect  when  our  policies 
are  so  contradictory. 

Ironically,  Mr.  Goldberg,  In  his  Eastern 
Europe  article,  quoted  President  Kennedy  as 
follows : 

"The  United  States  is  neither  omnipotent 
nor  omniscient  .  We  cannot  Impose  our 
will  ...  we  cannot  right  every  wrong  or  re- 
verse each  adversity  .  .  .  there  cannot  be  an 
American  solution  for  every  problem." 

What,  but  that.  Is  he  advocating  with 
respect  to  South  Africa? 

Our  unbelievable  lack  of  foreign  policy 
consistency,  as  unknowingly  pointed  up  by 
Mr.  Goldberg,  must  surely  subject  us  to  the 
charge  of  international  discrimination  and 
prejudice. 


FOR  THE  NUCLEAR  NONPROLIF- 
ERATION  TREATY 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    .NEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  30.  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  far. 
far  distant  future,  when  a  contemporary 
Edward  Gibbon  writes  the  definitive  his- 
tory of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  empire,  he  will  be  obliged  to  record 
that  when  the  chancelleries  of  the  civil- 
ized world  were  considering  the  proposed 
nuclear  nonprollfe  ration  theory,  the 
august  U.S.  Senate  was  preoccupied  with 
looking  at  dirty  pictures. 

In  order  to  complete  the  picture,  that 
historian  will  be  compelled  to  note  that 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  President  not  only  straddled 
that  major  Issue  but  sought  to  surround. 
It  is  the  clearly  assorted  position  of  Mr. 
Nixon  that  the  United  States  should  take 
no  action  on  this  treaty  because  of  the 
dismal  fact  that  Soviet  Communist 
troops  are  in  occupation  of  the  state  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

It  is  also  a  dismal  fact  that  the  New 
York  Mets  did  not  win  the  National 
Lestgue  pennant.  However,  the  refusal  of 
the  United  States  to  ratify  the  nuclear 
nonproliferatlon  treaty  will  no  more  re- 
sult in  the  exodus  of  Soviet  troops  and 
bring  freedom  to  the  Czechoslovaklan 
people  than  it  will  take  the  National 
League  pennant  from  the  St.  Louis 
Cardinals  and  deliver  It  Intact  to  the 
New  York  Mets. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Nixon's  recommendation 
that  the  United  States  do  not  at  this  time 
ratify  this  treaty  confirms  the  accepted 
paraphrase  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur's 
dictum  at  a  joint  session  of  Congress: 
Old  Nixons  never  die,  they  simply  fade 
Into  the  A.  G.  New. 

The  facts  which  make  imperative  U.S. 
ratification  of  the  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tlon treaty  are  clear  enough.  Today,  five 
nations  possess  nuclear  weapons :  United 
States,  Communist  China,  France.  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Based  on 
present  industrial  capacity,  scientific 
know-how,  and  experience  with  nuclear 
technology,  the  following  12  nations  have 
the  resources  to  become  nuclear  powers 
in  the  very  near  future:  Argentina,  Aus- 
tralia, Brazil,  Denmark.  Indonesia,  Is- 
rael, Poland,  Portugal,  Romania,  South 
Africa,  United  Arab  Republic,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

The  proposed  nuclear  nonproliferatlon 
treaty  finally  emerged  after  hours,  days, 
and  years  of  painful  negotiation,  seek- 
ing an  accommodation  between  Western 
and  Eastern  powers,  between  nations 
that  have  and  nations  that  have  not  nu- 
clear capacity  between  a  desire  to  curb 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapon  capacity 
while  encouraging  the  spread  of  nuclear 
capacity  for  civilian  pursuits. 

In  essence,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  nu- 
clear nonproliferatlon  treaty  to  decrease 
international  tensions  by  reducing  the 
threat  of  accidental  nuclear  detonation; 
by  eliminating  the  danger  that  brush 
wars  between  smaller  powers  will  escalate 
into  nuclear  explosion;  by  decreasing  the 
risk  the  nuclear  weaponry  among  the 
smaller  powers  will  unstabilize  regional 
military  balances  that  contribute  effec- 
tively to  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

The  significance  of  the  treaty  was 
clearly  pointed  out  by  the  Committee  on 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  in  its 
report  to  the  White  House  Conference 
on  International  Cooperation.  In  its  re- 
port, the  committee  stated : 

The  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  threatens 
to  bring  about  a  painful,  expensive,  and  dan- 
gerous reorganization  of  International  rela- 
tions. It  threatens  to  add  new  dimensions  to 
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the  very  fears  that  encourage*\t:  new  con- 
cerns m  the  suuggle  for  Arab-Isf^ll  under- 
standing; new  barriers  to  a  permaw^nt  easing 
of  Indlan-Paklstlnl  tensions;  and  '^ew  set- 
backs to  Improved  relations  between  fVestern 
and  Elastern  Europe.  t 

It  threatens  established  political  relation- 
ships between  countries  and  within  them; 
dissension  over  the  hard  decisions  It  entails 
in  governments  already  torn  by  dissension; 
realignments  associated  with  shifting  power 
In  non-aligned  areas;  and,  for  those  In  major 
power  alliances,  the  premature  assertion  of 
an  unreal  Independence  based  on  nuclear 
status  alone.  There  are.  In  these  problems, 
the  seeds  of  a  hundred  crises. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  even'  human  crea- 
tion, the  proposed  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tlon treaty  contains  its  quota  of  imper- 
fections. Indeed  its  acceptance  by  the 
nations  of  the  world  is  an  inspiring  act 
of  faith,  embracing  substantial  obliga- 
tions upon  the  part  of  nuclear  powers  to 
aid  the  smaller  powers  in  the  face  of 
aggression  and  to  provide  the  smaller 
powers  with  necessary  nuclear  resources 
so  that  their  people  may  fully  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  this  scientific  knowledge  in 
their  peaceful  pursuits. 

The  faith  which  is  so  essential  to  uni- 
versal acceptance  of  this  treaty  will  evap- 
orate In  the  face  of  any  vacillation  upon 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly since  the  United  States  was  tlie 
prime  force  moving  toward  so  impor- 
tant a  treaty.  All  of  America  is  deeplv 
disturbed  by  the  plight  of  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia,  but  the  refusal  of  our 
Nation  to  ratify  the  nuclear  nonprolif- 
eratlon will  not  help  that  imprisoned 
people,  but  will  shatter  the  hopes  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  for  freedom  from 
the  fear  of  thermonuclear  explosion. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  the  American  people  have  played 
a  vital  role  in  the  universal  urge  for  in- 
ternational peace  and  security.  It  would 
be  tragic  and  a  denigration  of  the  his- 
torip  and  traditional  role  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  behalf  of  peace  to  delay 
ratification  of  the  treaty  because  of  the 
overriding  Senate  interest  in  pornogra- 
phy. 


VIET  MORTARS  KILL  TWO  MARINES 
FROM  DUNDALK,  CATONSVILLE 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  30,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Cpl.  Gary  R.  Daflin  and  Pfc,  Steven  W. 
Decker,  two  fine  young  marines  from 
Maryland,  were  killed  recently  in  Viet- 
nam. I  wish  to  commend  their  bravery 
and  honor  their  memory  by  including  the 
following  article  in  the  Record: 
Two  State  Marines  Die  in  Viet  War — Din- 

DALK.    CaTONSVILLE    YOUTHS    HiT    BT   ENEMY 

Mortars 

Two  teen-agers  from  Maryland,  one  of 
ihem  overseas  for  Just  sixteen  days,  have 
b:tn  killed  In  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment announced  yesterday. 

The  dead  marines  are  Lance  Cpl.  Gary  R. 
Daflin,  18,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  H 
Daflin,  Sr  ,  of  2943  Cornwall  road,  Dundalk. 
and  Pfc.  Steven  W  Decker,  19.  son  of  Mrs. 
Doris  D.  McMahon.  of  761  West  HlUs  parkway. 
Catonsvllle. 

Corporal   Daffln  was   killed  September   16 
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by  enemy  mortar  fire  while  In  the  border 
above  Quang  Trl  province. 

DDNDALK    GRADUATE 

He  wab  a  1967  graduate  of  Dundalk  Senior 
High  School  and  a  member  of  St.  Timothy's 
Lutheran  Church. 

Corporal  Daffln  enlisted  in  the  marines  In 
July,  1967.  "He  believed  In  what  he  was 
doing.  He  begged  us  to  let  him  go."  his 
mother  said. 

His  parents  have  about  twelve  paintings 
which  he  did  before  Joining  the  marines. 

He  planned  to  become  a  draftsman  upon 
his  return  from  service. 

After  completing  basic  training  at  Parrls 
Island,  S.C.,  he  went  to  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C., 
for  further  training.  He  went  to  Vietnam 
last  December. 

"He  tried  to  keep  his  letters  Jolly."  said 
his  mother,  "and  he  didn't  talk  much  about 
the  war." 

Survivors  besides  his  parents  Include  two 
brothers,  Howard,  Jr.,  and  Lee,  both  of 
Dundalk. 

hit    2    DAYS    LATER 

Private  Decker  was  killed  Just  sixteen 
days  after  his  arrival  In  Vietnam  when  he 
was  struck  by  enemy  mortar  fire  in  Quang 
Tri  province  on  September  18. 

A  1967  graduate  of  Mllford  Mill  High 
School,  he  enlisted  In  the  marines  last  Jan- 
uary. After  completing  basic  training  at  Par- 
rls Island,  S.C,  he  went  to  Camp  LeJeune. 
N.C..  and  then  to  Portsmouth,  Va.,  for  sea 
training  before  finishing  his  preparation  at 
Camp  Pendleton,  Cal. 

When  he  arrived  In  Vietnam,  he  wrote  to 
his  mother  that  seasonal  rains  had  flooded 
much  of  the  area — eliminating  most  of  the 
places  to  hide.  "You  hear  them  whizzing 
over  you  and  you  Just  pray  they're  going  to 
miss  their  mark,"  he  wrote  to  bis  mother 
recently. 

But  his  mother  said  that  he  never  com- 
jilained  and  that,  "He  was  willing  to  take 
whatever  came  along." 

Survivors  besides  his  mother  include  a 
.sister.  Miss  Virginia  Lee  Decker  of  Port 
Meade.  Md.,  and  his  grandmother.  Mrs. 
Alice  E.  Helamet.  of  Baltimore. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS  FOR  THE 
NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART  FOR 
OCTOBER 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  30,  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  a  personal  pleasure  for 
me  to  place  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, the  calendar  of  events  for  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art  for  the  month  of 
October  1968. 

The  National  Gallery  is  a  continuing 
source  of  cultural  enrichment  offered  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
in  Congress  are  certainly  proud  of  its 
fine  achievements  in  the  world  of  the 
arts. 

The  calendar  follows: 
National   Gallery    or   Art — Calender   of 
Events.  October  1968 

J.  M.  W.  Turner  Exhibition:  A  series  of  ex- 
hibitions of  selected  paintings  from  the  Brit- 
ish collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Mellon 
will  be  held  at  the  National  Gallery  during 
the  next  several  years.  The  first,  consisting 
of  17  landscapes  and  seascapes  by  Joseph 
Mallord  William  Turner  (1775-1851).  opens 
on  the  Main  Ploor  October  31st. 

Plve  of  the  pictures  by  Turner  are  recent 
additions  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mellon 's  extensive 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

collection'  of  British  art  of  the  past  three 
centuries.  Dort  or  Dordrecht:  the  Dort  Packet 
Boat  from  Rotterdjam  Becalmed  (c.  1818)  was 
last  shown  in  London  in  1953.  John  Con- 
stable Is  believed  to  have  referred  to  this 
celebrated  river  scene  when  he  described  one 
of  Turner's  pictures  as  "the  most  complete 
work  of  genius  I  ever  saw." 

A  thorough  and  fully  Illustrated  catalogue 
will  be  prepared  by  the  Gallery  staff  for  each 
of  the  exhibitions  which  will  occur  at  Inter- 
vals of  five  months. 

Sf>eclal  exhibition:  Continuing  on  display 
through  October  In  the  Central  Gallery  are 
prints,  water  colors,  and  drawings  by  British 
artists  working  in  the  first  half  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  Landscapes  and  architectural 
views  predominate  In  this  selection  from 
the  Rosenwald  Collection. 

Christmas  cards;  The  1968  selection  of  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art  Christmas  cards  Is  now 
available.  Cards  are  priced  at  10,  15,  20  and 
25f  each.  For  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  cards 
and  gift  Items,  write  to  the  Publications  Of- 
fice,  or   telephone   737-4216,   ext.   217. 

F^ee  film  showings;  The  recent  NBC-Tele- 
vislon  film  American  Profile;  The  National 
Gallery  of  Art  will  be  shown  in  the  audito- 
rium on  Saturdays  at  2:00  p.m. 

New  reproductions:  11"  x  14"  Color  Repro- 
ductions: Avercamp,  A  Scene  on  the  Ice; 
Oswald  Birley,  Andrew  Mellon;  Chandler, 
Captain  Samuel  Chandler;  Church,  Morning 
in  the  Tropics;  Copley,  Eleazer  Tyng;  Cor- 
nelUe  de  Lyon.  Portrait  of  a  Man;  Corot,  Ital- 
ian Girl;  Cropsey,  Autumn  on  the  Hudson 
River;  Delacroix,  The  Arab  Tax;  Doughty, 
Fanciful  Landscape ;  Gian  Antonio  and  Fran- 
cesco Guardl,  Carlo  and  Ubaldo  Resisting  the 
Enchantments  of  Armida's  Nymphs;  Heade, 
Rio  de  Janeiro  Bay;  Moran,  The  Much  Re- 
sounding Sea:  Picasso,  The  Tragedy:  Robertl. 
The  Wife  of  Hasdrubal  and  Her  Children. 

Recorded  tours:  The  Director's  Tour.  A  45- 
minute  tour  of  20  National  Gallery  master- 
pieces selected  and  described  by  John  Walker. 
Director.  The  portable  tape  units  rent  for 
25f  for  one  person,  35f  for  two.  Available  in 
English,  French,  Spanish,  and  German. 

Tour  of  Selected  Galleries.  A  discussion  of 
works  of  art  in  28  galleries.  Talks  in  each 
room,  which  may  be  taken  In  any  order,  last 
approximately  15  minutes.  The  small  radio 
receiving  sets  rent  for  25f. 

Gallery  Hours:  Weekdays  10  a.m.  to  5  pm. 
Sundays  12  noon  to  10  p.m.  Admission  is  free 
to  the  Gallery  and  to  all  scheduled  programs. 

Cafeteria  hours:  Weekdays,  Luncheon 
Service  11  a.m.  to  2  p.m.;  Snack  Service  2 
p.m.  to  4  p.m.  Sundays,  Dinner  Service  2  p.m. 
to  7  p.m. 

MONDAY,   SEPTEMBER   30,  THROUGH  SUNDAY 
OCTOBER    6 

•Painting  of  the  week:  Claude  Lorrain. 
The  Herdsman  (Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection) 
Gallery  52,  Tues.  through  Sat.  12:00  &  2:00; 
Sun.  3:30  &  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week;  The  Artist  Learns  from 
His  Contemporaries .  Rotunda,  Tues.  through 
Sat.  1:00;  Sun.  2:30, 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  3:00;  Sun. 
5:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  Oxford  and  Its  Art  Treas- 
ures, Guest  Speaker:  Ian  Lowe,  Assistant 
Keeper  in  the  Department  of  Western  Art, 
The  Ashmolean  Museum.  Oxford.  England, 
Lecture  Hall  4:00. 

Sunday  concert:  National  Gallery  Orches- 
tra, Richard  Bales,  Conductor.  East  Garden 
Court  8:00. 

MONDAY.    OCTOBER    7.    THROUGH    SUNDAY, 
OCTOBER    1 3 

•Painting  of  the  week:  Watteau.  Ceres 
{Summer)  (Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection) 
Gallery  54,  Tues.  through  Sat.  12:00  &  2:00; 
Sun.  3:30  &  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  The  Artist  Learns  from 
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the  Past.  Rotunda,  Tues.  through  Sat.  1:00; 
Sun.  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  3:00;  Sun. 
5:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  Contemporary  Religious 
Art,  Guest  Speaker:  Frank  Getlcln,  Art  Critic, 
The  Washington  Star,  Lecture  Hall  4:00. 

Sunday  concert;  Mertlne  Johns,  Mezzo 
Soprano,  Temple  Painter,  Pianist,  East  Gar- 
den Court  8:00. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  Gallery's  educa- 
tional services  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Educational  Office  or  telephone  737-4215, 
ext  272. 

MONDAY,    OCTOBER     14    THROUGH    SUNDAY. 
OCTOBER    20 

Painting  of  the  week:  Albert  Plnkham 
Ryder.  Siegfried  and  the  Rhine  Maidens 
(Andrew  Mellon  Collection) .  Gallery  67, 
Tues.  through  Sat.,  12:00  and  2:00;  Sun., 
3:30  and  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  The  Artist  Learns  from 
His  Master.  Rotunda,  Tues.  through  Sat.. 
1:00;  Sun.,  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Mon.  through  Sat..  11:00  and  3:00; 
Sun.,  5:00. 

Sunday  lecture;  Italian  Mannerism.  Guest 
Speaker:  James  B.  Lynch,  Jr.,  Professor  of 
Art  History,  University  of  Maryland.  College 
Park.  Lecture  Hall,  4:00. 

Sunday  concert:  National  Gallery  Orches- 
tra. Richard  Bales,  Conductor;  Nancy  Ells- 
worth. VtoJin  Soloist  (Concert  In  honor  of 
United  Nations  Day).  East  Garden  Court. 
8:00. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER   21,   THROUGH   SUNDAY, 
OCTOBER    27 

Painting  of  the  week:  Titian.  Venus  unth 
a  Mirror  (Andrew  Mellon  Collection).  Gal- 
lery 22.  Tues.  through  Sat.  12:00  and  2:00; 
Sun.,  3:30  and  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  The  Artist  Learns  from 
His  Surroundings.  Rotunda,  T^ies.  through 
Sat.,  1:00;  Sun,  2:30. 

Tour;  /nfroducfton  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  and  3:00; 
Sun.,  5:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  Leonardo  and  the  Arts  of 
Frustration  (Part  II).  Speaker:  Raymond  S. 
Stltes,  Assistant  to  the  Director,  for  Educa- 
tional   Services,    National    Gallery    of    Art.'" 
Lecture  Hall,  4:00. 

Sunday  concert;  Potomac  String  Trio.  East 
Garden  Court,  8:00. 

All  concerts,  vyith  intermission  talks  by 
members  of  the  National  Gallery  Staff,  are 
broadcast  by  Station  WGMS-AM  (570)  and 
FM  (103.5). 


-SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  IN- 
DEPENDENCE OF  THE  REPUBLIC 
OF  BOTSWANA 


'11"  X  14"  reproductions  with  texts  for  sale 
this  week — 1S(  each.  {If  mailed,  25<  each.) 


HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  30,  1968 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
September  30  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  one  of  the  newer  coun- 
tries of  Africa  to  join  the  community  of 
free  nations  of  the  world.  Just  2  years 
ago,  the  Republic  of  Botswana  achieved 
its  independence.  Under  the  capable 
leadership  of  its  President,  Sir  Seretse 
Khama,  that  country  has  made  great 
strides  both  at  home  and  in  the  realm 
of  international  affairs. 

We  ."^hall  long  remember  Botswana's 
first  Ambassador  to  our  country  and  the 
distinguished  record  he  made  during  his 
all  too  brief  period  of  service  at  the 
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United  Nations.  I  refer  to  the  late  Dr. 
Z.  K.  Matthews,  educator,  philosopher, 
humanitarian ;  one  of  the  ^eat  Africans 
of  our  time.  We  hall  his  memory  and 
salute  the  new  country  whose  first  steps 
in  full  nationhood  he  helped  to  guide. 
We  wish  them  well  In  the  years  ahead. 


FLORIDA  WOODLANDS 


HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  rLoaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  26.  1968 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Flor- 
ida are  very  proud  of  the  scenic  beauty 
of  our  State,  and  we  particularly  enjoy 
the  beautiful  woodlands  which  are  prev- 
alent throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Florida.  Those  Florida  woodlands  are 
beautifully  described  in  an  editorial  in 
the  Pensacola  Journal  of  Saturday.  Au- 
gust  17.  and  I  insert  it  in  the  Ricord.  as 
follow^ 
Flobida   WoooLAwra.    Bounttfui.,    Bkautitul 

Many  newcomers  complain,  when  they  first 
settle  in  this  area,  that  West  Florida's  wood- 
lands do  not  poaaeaa  the  sharpnesa  of  sea- 
sonal changes  as  does  the  natural  growth 
of  northern  states. 

But  If  one  takes  care  to  peacefully  roam 
the  woodlands  of  this  area,  he  will  find  a 
wealth  of  beauty  and  change  regardless  of 
season. 

Of  course  the  pine  keeps  its  coat  of  green 
throughout  the  year,  although  In  the  fall 
and  cold  weather  months.  It  bashfully  drops 
a  needle  here  and  one  there  as  if  it  would  be 
embarrassed  should  one  catch  It  changing 
garments  The  work  tree  of  the  area,  the  pine 
In  virgin  stands  supplied  the  logs  for  the 
settler's  first  cabins. 

In  those  days,  there  were  plenty  of  trees 
to  be  had  for  the  taking  So  only  the  straight 
and  long  ones  were  cut.  the  bark  skinned 
away  and  the  timbers  allowed  to  cure,  or 
dry.  In  the  sun;  then  notches  were  cut,  and 
with  the  help  of  neighbors,  the  logs  were 
placed  one  atof)  the  other  until  the  cabin 
walls  were  erected.  The  cypress,  found  In  the 
bcglands,  was  cut  into  blocks  and  with  the 
help  of  a  sharp  draw  knife  yielded  the 
shingles  for  roofing. 

Ptnes  were  used  for  fencing,  the  pieces 
trimmed  and  fitted,  and  the  sections  laid 
at  criss-cross  angles  for  strength.  It  was 
much  later  that  man  Invented  barb  and  fence 
wire.  Then  he  went  into  the  swamps  In 
search  of  cypress  and  Juniper  for  posts. 


An  early  user  of  all  trees,  the  cracker  ex- 
plotted  his  wotxllands  as  if  the  supply  were 
endless.  He  turpentined  the  pine  and  cut  It 
for  lumber  until  many  heavy  stands  were 
gone:  In  their  place  came  the  scrub  oak:  In 
spite  of  Its  bright  green  In  spring  and  sum- 
mer and  a  canopy  of  color  In  fall,  the  scrub 
oak  yielded  only  wood  for  the  fireplace.  The 
scrub  oak  Is  cleared  when  man  attempts  pine 
tree  farming  for  pulpwood. 

West  Florida  has  Its  native,  or  wild,  dog- 
wood, a  retiring  little  tree  except  In  early 
spring  when  It  spreads  a  bridal  whiteness 
across  the  woods.  The  holly,  though  In- 
creasingly scarce,  keeps  a  Christmas  spirit 
throughout  the  year:  the  holly,  sometimes 
with  Its  bounty  of  red  berries,  often  Is  en- 
countered today  on  woodland  strolls. 

The  bay  tree,  the  laurel  and  the  wax  myrtle 
bush  hover  near  fresh  or  running  water  To- 
day's housewife  buys  her  bay  leaves  at  the 
supermarket:  the  early  farm  wife  found  this 
flavoring  agent  In  the  woods. 

The  cedar,  as  a  native,  has  become  scarce. 
Never  a  prolific  tree,  the  cedar  was  sought  by 
early  West  Florida  Crackers  for  the  building 
of  chests  and  with  the  shavings  saved  to 
hang  among  garments:  thus  protected, 
clothes  escaped  the  moths  though  not  the 
trace  of  cedar  smell.  If  there  were  time,  after 
death,  cedar  made  a  solid  coRIn  for  the  re- 
mains, though  expediency  more  frequently 
settled  upon  a  pine  box,  appropriately  cov- 
ered, for  the  dead. 

Perhaps  West  Florida's  most  magnificent 
tree  is  the  oak:  the  water  oak  and  the  live 
oak.  Both  shed  yet  remain  green  year-round. 
The  water  oak,  with  a  slightly  darker  leaf, 
clings  to  the  lowlands  unless  deliberately 
planted,  but  the  live  oak  seems  content  with 
home  wherever  a  bird  or  squirrel  carelessly 
drops  an  acorn.  A  sturdy  tree,  the  oak  can 
withstand  heavy  storms:  It  was  grown  In 
this  area,  east  of  Gulf  Breeze,  for  ship  tim- 
bers before  the  advent  of  steel  ships.  And  it 
was  early  sought  as  the  Ideal  tree  for  the  yard 
corner  because  of  Its  spread  of  shade  and 
coolness  In  the  hot  summer. 

Often  the  oak  is  covered  with  gray  Spanish 
moss:  a  growth  which,  swayed  slightly  by  a 
breeze,  reminds  one  of  the  long  soft  beards 
of  old  and  wise  elders.  The  oak,  like  the 
hickory  and  other  hard  woods,  prefers  the 
bottom  land.  These  low  pockets  became 
known  In  the  vernacular  as  "hammocks"  be- 
cause of  their  shaded  restfulness:  the  word. 
In  this  use.  finally  found  Its  way  Into  the 
dictionary. 

The  sycamore  seems  to  be  a  disappearing 
tree  on  the  West  Florida  landscape,  perhaps 
because  Its  weak  root  system  has  been  un- 
able to  withstand  heavy  winds  and  storms. 
The  chlnaberry,  apparently  introduced  Into 
the  area  after  1900  as  an  ornamental.  Is  an- 
other tree  with  weak  root  resistance  against 
storms:  the  chlnaberry  lacks  the  grandeur  of 


the  oak,  though  Its  blue  fiowers  has  a  spring 
fragrance.  In  recent  years,  the  mimosa,  also 
an  Oriental  shrub,  has  been  planted  as  a 
fast  grower 

Though  becoming  denuded  as  man  cuts 
away  waterfront  areas  for  subdivisions.  West 
Florida,  particularly  deep  In  the  woods,  still 
displays  the  black  walnut,  the  hickory  nut. 
the  magnolia,  the  black  cherry  and  the  wild 
mulberry  The  huckleberry  has  become  the 
cultivated  blueberry  bush  for  pies,  and  the 
swamp  tupelo.  with  Its  white  flowering,  is 
known  more  by  reputation  than  sight  as  ,i 
source  for  unusually  flavored  honey. 

The  sassafras  Huddles  a  mousy  brown  thins; 
along  abandoned  fence  rows,  almost  totally 
Ignored  now.  though  at  one  time  Its  roots 
were  sought  for  the  brewing  of  spring  tonics. 
And  while  man's  chemical  compounds  have 
replaced  Its  flavor  as  a  beverage,  root  beer 
still  pays  homage — In  phrase  If  nothing  else- 
to  the  flrst  dried  then  boiled  sassafras  root 
of  pioneer  days. 

The  gallberry  bush  whose  nectar  produces 
the  clearest  and  best  of  all  honey  early  wus 
used  as  a  source  for  switches:  the  family 
persuaders  In  the  days  prior  to  contemporary 
togetherness.  The  persimmon — or  slmmon 
tree  also  yielded  competent  switches,  as  well 
as  a  small  tangy  fruit  sweetened  by  first  frost 
Gallberry  and  persimmon  growth  is  seen 
in  the  woods  today.  Broom  sage,  pioneer 
source  of  brooms,  turns  a  gold  brown  In  un- 
plowed  flelds  during  fall.  The  seedling  pecan 
often  Joins  the  chinquapin  to  produce  hard 
but  oil-heavy  nuts  deep  In  the  woods:  and 
along  back  roads,  the  dewberry  flrst  and  then 
the  blackberry  blossom  and  provide  fruit  (ur 
the  birds  and  pies  for  those  who  place  flavor 
above  brier  scratches. 

West  Florida's  woodlands  may  differ  from 
those  of  more  northern  states:  but  explored 
and  quietly  accepted  on  their  own  terms,  our 
trees  and  shrubs  offer  pleasant  adventure  and 
satisfying  discoveries  to  all  men. 


HUMPHREYISM  NO.  4 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  30.  1968 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following: 

Prom  a  collection  of  Representative  Henrt 
C.  ScHADEBcac   (R.  Wise.): 

"My  God,  I  don't  (think  I  should  be  Presi- 
dent). I  think  I  should  be  back  In  Huron 
running  the  drugstore."  (New  York  Tribune, 
January  25.  1960.) 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ru^sdai/,  October  /,  1968 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G,  Latch. 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Behold,  God  is  my  salvation:  I  will 
trust  and  not  be  afraid. — Isaiah  12:  2. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all.  who  art 
closer  than  breathing  and  nearer  than 
hands  and  feet,  make  us  truly  conscious 
of  Thy  presence  as  we  bow  In  this  circle 
of  prayer. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  refreshment  of 
rest  which  restores  our  souls  and  we  ask 
for  strength  and  wisdom  to  do  our  work 
well  this  day.  In  quiet  confidence  may  we 
keep  our  hearts  with  Thee  as  we  face  the 
problems  that  are  presented  to  us  and  the 
perplexities  that  pursue  us. 


In  spite  of  all  the  ill  will  in  our  world 
we  pray  that  we  may  be  the  promoters  of 
good  will  In  a  firm  determination  to  cross 
all  barriers  of  race  and  creed  and  thus 
make  our  contribution  to  the  coming  day 
when  justice  and  peace  shall  encircle  the 
earth,  and  in  the  word  of  the  prophet. 
"They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy ;  for  the 
earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord." 

In  the  Master's  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  joint  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  19831.  An  act  to  provide  funds  on  be- 
half of  a  grateful  nation  in  honor  of  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower.  34th  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  used  In  support  of 
construction  of  educational  facilities  nt 
Elsenhower  College.  Seneca  Palls,  New  York, 
as  a  distinguished  and  permanent  living 
memorial  to  his  life  and  deeds; 

H.J,  Res.  1459.  Joint  resolution  recognizing 
the  significant  part  which  Harry  S.  Truman 
played  In  the  creation  of  the  United  Nations; 
and 
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H.J.  Res.  1461.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr,  Gelsler,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  September  17,  1968: 

H  J.  Res.  1299  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the  week 
including  September  15  and  16  as  "National 
Hispanic  Heritage  Week." 

On  September  18,  1968: 

H  J.  Res  1404.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
vi'eek   of   November    17   through   23,   1968,  as 
National  Family  Health  Week." 
On  September  20.  1968: 

H.R  15268  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  provide  certain 
."services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  use 
in  the  1969  National  Jamboree,  and  for  other 
purposes:   and 

H  R  18146  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
.States  Code,  to  correct  an  Inequity  affecting 
officers  of  the  Supply  Corps  and  Civil  Engi- 
neer Corps  of  the  Navy. 

On  September  21,  1968: 

H  R  9362.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain,  the  Mountain  Park  reclamation 
project,  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  10911.  An  act  to  provide  for  prepara- 
tion of  a  roll  of  persons  of  California  Indian 
descent  and  the  distribution  of  certain  judg- 
ment funds; 

H  R  11652.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
property  owners  In  Tate  County,  Miss.; 

H.R.  11782.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  allot- 
ment relinquishments,  approve  a  lien  allot- 
inent  selection,  and  Issue  appropriate  patents 
therefor  to  the  heirs  of  Dolly  McCovey; 

H.R.  14005.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposi- 
tion by  the  city  of  Hot  Springs.  Ark.,  of  cer- 
tiiin  property  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  city 
by  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  14205,  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
n.ent  In  favor  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians 
:n  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  num- 
bered 21.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R  16211.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
.Tient  m  favor  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  In- 
dians In  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
numbered  276.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  16402.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
inent  In  favor  of  the  Delaware  Nation  of  In- 
dians In  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
numbered  337.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  16880.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition 
for  reinstatement  of  oil  and  gas  leasee  ( BLM- 
.\  068348   and   BLM-A-068348(C)  ) ;    and 

H  R.  17780.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  pay  the  special  pay  authorized 
under  section  310  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  to  certain  members  of  the  uniformed 
.services  held  captive  In  North  Korea. 
On  September  25,  1968: 

H  R.  10573,  An  act  to  provide  authority  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  "Truth  In 
Negotiations    Act." 

On  September  26,  1968: 

H.R.  206.  An  act  to  amend  section  2733  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  include 
authority  for  the  settlement  of  claims  in- 
cident to  the  noncombat  activity  of  the  Coast 
Guard  while  It  Is  operating  as  a  service  In  the 
Department    of    Transportation,    to    grant 


equlvalentclalms  settlement  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  to  Increase  the  au- 
thority which  may  be  delegated  to  an  officer 
under  subsection  (g)  of  section  2733  of  title 
10  and  subsection  (f)  of  section  716  of  title 
32.  from  $1,000  to  $2,500,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

H.R.  5754.  An  act  to  amend  section  1263  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  require 
that  interstate  shipments  of  Intoxicating 
liquors  be  accompalned  by  bill  of  lading,  or 
other  document,  showing  certain  Informa- 
tion In  lieu  of  requiring  such  to  be  marked 
on  the  package; 

H.R,  8953.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  No- 
vember 21,  1941  (55  Stat.  773),  providing  for 
the  alteration,  reconstruction,  or  relocation 
of  certain  highway  and  railroad  bridges  by 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority; 

H.R.  10482.  An  act  to  amend  section  2733 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  application  of  local  law  in  determining 
the  effect  of  claimant's  contributory  negli- 
gence, and  to  clarify  the  procedure  of  appeal 
from  certain  claims  determinations; 

H,R.  13669.  An  act  to  amend  section  2734 
of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  officers  of  any  of  the  services 
on  claims  commissions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  amend  section  2734a  of  title  10  to 
authorize  the  use  of  Coast  Guard  appropria- 
tions for  certain  claims  settlements  arising 
out  of  Coast  Guard  activities;  and  to  amend 
section  2736  of  title  10  to  authorize  advance 
payments  In  cases  covered  by  sections  2733 
and  2734  of  title  10  and  section  715  of  title 
32  Involving  military  claims; 

HM.  17022.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pvt. 
Willy  R.  Mlchallk.  RA  15924409; 

H.R.  17609.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
Kenal,  Alaska,  Interests  of  the  United  States 
In  certain  lands;  and 

H.R.  18785.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  September  28,  1968: 

H.J.  Res.  1371.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  It  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  be  called  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  In  1971.  to 
be  planned  and  conducted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  for 
related  purp>oees. 

On  September  30.  1968; 

H.R.  18763.  An  act  to  authorize  preschool 
and  early  education  programs  for  handi- 
capped children. 


THE  HOUSE   BEAUTY  PARLOR  AND 
ITS  OPERATIONS 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
my  happy  duty  as  chairman  of  the  House 
beauty  parlor  to  rise  today  to  say  that  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  asking  your 
permission  to  repay  you  $7,500  of  the 
$15,000  which  the  House  beauty  parlor 
borrowed  from  the  contingency  funds 
last  year.  You  can  look  forward  to  the 
fact  that  early  next  year  we  will  pay 
the  remaining  $7,500  and  for  the  first 
time  in  its  33-year  history  the  beauty 
parlor  will  pay  the  House  an  annual  sum 
in  lieu  of  rent.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  no 
free  hair  sets. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  no  free  hair- 
dressers. 


CONGRATULATIONS  ON  THE  HOUSE 
BEAUTY  PARLOR 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  our 
colleague  from  Michigan  (Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths] for  the  fine  job  she  has  done  in 
connection  with  the  beauty  shop  here 
on  Capitol  Hill,  I  never  shall  forget  that 
about  15  months  ago  the  Speaker  sent 
for  me,  and  I  met  him  in  his  ofHce  with 
the  ladies  of  this  House. 

They  were  disturbed  about  the  way  the 
beauty  shop  had  been  operating.  The 
Speaker  and  I  suggested  that  we  appoint 
a  committee,  which  the  Speaker  did.  As 
a  result,  these  ladies  have  done  a  grand 
job.  That  beauty  shop  renders  a  great 
service  to  the  ladies  on  Capitol  Hill,  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  splendid  work 
on  the  part  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  I  Mrs.  Griffiths),  we  would 
still  be  complaining  about  that  beauty 
shop. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield,  I  would  ask  why  does 
the  gentleman  not  turn  over  our  restau- 
rants to  the  gentlewoman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  We  are 
going  to  turn  the  restaurants  over  to  my 
friend  from  South  Carolina. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  has  expired. 


FREEDOM  OR  SLAVERY— IN  THE 
BALANCE 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  did  not 
take  long.  Just  1  month  after  the  conven- 
tion in  Chicago,  Hubert  Humphrey  re- 
pudiated the  judgment  of  the  Johnson 
administration  and  its  advisers,  repudi- 
ated the  Democratic  platform  and  a 
decisive  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the 
national  convention — and  sold  out  to 
the  vocal  but  irresponsible  minority  in 
his  party. 

Mr.  Humphrey  says,  if  elected,  he  will 
stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  If 
such  a  course,  is  in  America's  interest, 
why  is  it  that  he  has  not  urged  President 
Johnson  to  order  a  stop  to  the  bombing 
now? 

The  answer  is  obvious.  Mr.  Johnson 
has  given  the  Nation  the  answer.  Gen- 
eral Abrams  in  Vietnam  has  given  the 
answer.  Responsible  Democrats  in  Chi- 
cago told  us  all  on  national  TV.  Because 
such  an  irresponsible  course  would  en- 
danger the  lives  of  American  service- 
men— that  is  why. 

There  is  an  important  lesson  for 
thoughtful  Americans  in  the  Humphrey 
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sellout  of  his  party.  As  the  new  admin- 
istration explores  every  avenue  for 
peace — as  it  must — there  will  be  many 
occasions  when  our  leaders  will  sit  across 
the  table  from  the  Communists  with  the 
issue  of  war  or  peace,  freedom  or  slavery, 
in  the  balance. 

We  have  learned  something  of  Hum- 
phrey's qualifications  to  sit  in  that  seat. 
He  will  sell  out  for  temporary  political 
gain. 

It  is  perhaps  fortunate.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  truth  was  revealed  in  time. 


NIXON  SHOIJLD  STATE   HIS  VIEWS 
ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  YATES  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to 
this  morning's  press,  certain  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  who  have  been 
calling  themselves  the  Republican  truth 
squad,  sought  to  criticize  Vice  President 
Humphrey  s  speech  last  night  on  stop- 
ping the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

I  will  not  comment  on  the  question  of 
the  appropriateness  of  the  euphemism 
with  which  they  drape  themselves,  but 
as  long  as  they  claim  to  be  looking  for 
truth,  why  do  they  not  expand  their  re- 
search to  their  own  presidential  candi- 
date who  apparently  is  cowering  in  fear 
in  some  bomb  shelter  while  the  Vietnam 
Issue  rages  all  around  him  ? 

Does  not  the  presidential  candidate  of 
the  Republican  Party  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  tell  the  American  people  his 
views  on  Vietnam?  Does  he  favor  stop- 
ping the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam? 
Will  he  order  it  to  stop  if  he  is  elected 
President  of  the  United  States? 

On  February  6  of  this  year,  in  response 
to  a  question  whether  he  thought  the  ad- 
ministration was  wrong  in  limiting  the 
bombing  in  an  effort  to  encourage  peace 
talks,  he  said  the  only  effective  way  to 
convince  the  Vietcong  that  peace  is  in 
their  interest  is  to  prosecute  the  war 
more  effectively.  What  are  his  views 
now?  He  cannot  hide  behind  the  cry  of 
"unity"  because  the  office  he  seeks  is  too 
Important.  In  1951.  former  Senator 
Robert  Taft  stated  to  the  Senate: 

But  It  Is  part  of  our  American  system  that 
basic  elements  of  foreign  policy  shall  be 
openly  debated.  It  Is  said  that  such  debate 
and  the  differences  that  may  occur  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  our  possible  enemies.  I  thlnlc 
that  the  value  of  such  aid  and  comfort  Is 
grossly  exaggerated.  The  only  thing  that  can 
give  real  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  Is  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  which  plays  Into  their 
hands  as  has  our  policy  In  the  Par  East.  Such 
aid  and  comfort  can  only  be  prevented  by 
frank  criticism  before  such  a  policy  is 
adopted  The    best    safeguard    against 

fatal  error  lies  In  continuous  criticism  and 
discussion  to  bring  out  the  truth  and  de- 
velop the  best  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggest  that  the  Repub- 
lican presidential  candidate  may  want  to 
take  a  lesson  from  Senator  Taft. 


TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 
ON  PARTICIPATION  OP  UNITED 
STATES  IN  WORK  OF  UNITED 
NATIONS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  oi-dered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  22nd  an- 
nual report  on  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  vital  work  of  the 
United  Nations. 

1967  was  a  year  in  which  peace  was 
challenged  on  three  major  fronts.  On 
two  of  these  fronts — the  Middle  East 
and  Cyprus — the  United  Nations  played 
a  significant  role  in  averting  a  wider 
conflict.  We  were  not  successful  in  our 
efforts  to  have  the  United  Nations  con- 
tribute to  the  search  for  peace  in  Viet- 
nam, but  there  is  still  hope  that  the 
U.N.  can  help  us  find  and  Implement  an 
honorable  settlement. 

In  the  Middle  East,  despite  all  at- 
tempts to  achieve  a  peaceful  accommo- 
dation, war  broke  out  in  June  of  1967. 
The  Security  Council,  with  the  full  sup- 
port and  encouragement  of  the  United 
States,  called  for  a  cease-fire,  which  was 
accepted  by  both  sides. 

U.N.  observers  were  posted  on  the 
cease-fire  lines  between  Israel  and  the 
U.A.R.  and  between  Israel  and  Syria. 
Though  the  peace  was  still  tenuous,  the 
Security  Council  was  able  to  begin  the 
difficult  quest  for  a  durable  settlement. 
The  principles  for  settlement  adopted 
by  the  Council  resolution  were  entirely 
consistent  with  those  suggested  and  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States. 

In  November,  war  nearly  erupted  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey  over  the  island 
of  Cyprus.  The  tension  was  greatly  eased 
by  the  diplomatic  efforts  of  my  personal 
representative.  Cyrus  Vance.  Appeals  by 
the  Secretary-General,  with  the  comple- 
mentary action  of  the  Security  Council, 
contributed  to  a  peaceful  accommoda- 
tion. 

But  the  broad  purpose  of  the  United 
Nations  goes  beyond  peacemaking:  It 
can  lift  human  beings  from  the  dark 
despair  of  hunger  and  poverty  and  dis- 
ease and  ignorance.  This  report  shows 
that  in  1967  several  major  steps  were 
taken  to  improve  social  and  economic 
conditions  in  many  parts  of  the  world — 
through  the  U.N.  Development  Program, 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
and  the  many  other  agencies  and  com- 
missions which  bring  hope  and  compas- 
sion to  the  neglected  corners  of  the 
world. 

The  U.N.  also  acted  to  extend  inter- 
national law  to  outer  space,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  created  to  study  the  unknown 
benefits — and  the  imforeseen  problems — 
that  will  arise  from  the  future  use  of  the 
ocean  depths. 

In  its  23  years  of  existence,  the  United 
Nations  has  not  always  succeeded  in  its 
humanitarian   goals.   But  where  it  has 


failed,  no  other  creation  of  man  has  yet 
succeeded.  The  U.N.  continues  to  be 
man's  best  hope  for  a  world  of  peace 
and  progress,  where  conflict  is  replaced 
by  cooperation,  and  violence  by  tAe  rule 
of  reason. 

I  commend  this  report  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnso.v. 

The  White  House.  October  1,  1968: 


REQUEST  TO  POSTPONE  ROLLCALL 
VOTES 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  any  rollcalLs  to- 
morrow, except  on  procedural  matters, 
may  be  put  over  until  Thursday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object. 

May  I  ask  the  reason  for  this,  in  the 
few  remaining  days  of  the  Congress? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  the  reason  We 
hope  to  go  as  far  as  possible  with  such 
bills  as  we  have  left  on  tomorrow. 

If  we  finish  today,  we  may  not  liave 
any  business  until  Thursday.  We  are  just 
doing  this  in  case  we  do  not  finish  up 
the  four  bills  and  conference  reports 
which  we  hope  to  get  out  today. 

The  reason  also  we  are  doing  this  Is 
because  of  the  religious  holy  day. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  not  the 
same  reason  that  we  languished  in  Idle- 
ness on  the  floor  and  we  were  unable  to 
muster  a  quorum  even  with  the  majority 
party  having  more  than  the  necessary 
number  of  Members  for  a  quorum,  less 
than  2  weeks  ago?    , 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  we  will  have  three  conference  r^ 
ports  today,  and  that  on  Thursday  we 
expect  to  have  the  HEW  appropriation 
conference  report  and  the  vocational 
education  conference  report,  with  other 
business. 

PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


GEORGE   TILSON   WEED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  14276) 
for  the  relief  of  George  Tilson  Weed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOSE   ESTRADA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  15402) 
for  the  relief  of  Jose  Estrada. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WALTER  A.  RADELOFF 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  3472) 
for  the  relief  of  Walter  A.  Radeloff. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  BEATRICE  JAFFE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1722) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Beatrice  Jaffe. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BEASLEY  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8588) 
for  their  relief  of  the  Beasley  Engineering 
Co.,  Inc. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


BRANKA  MARDESSICH  AND  SONIA 
S.  SILVANI 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution 
743.  to  refer  the  bill  (H.R.  9826)  entitled 
'A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Branka  Mardes- 
sich  and  Sonia  S.  Silvani"  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims, 
pursuant  to  sections  1492  and  2509  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  TALCOTT  and  Mr.  HALL  object- 
ed, and.  under  the  rule,  the  resolution 
was  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


JESUS  J.  RODRIGUEZ 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  954, 
referring  the  bill  (H.R.  13642)  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NOEL  S.  MARSTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9567) 
for  the  relief  of  Noel  S.  Marston. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REDDICK  B    STILL.  JR.,  AND 
RICHARD  CARPENTER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3193) 
for  the  relief  of  Reddick  B.  Still,  Jr..  and 
Richard  Carpenter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R. 3193 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $17,318.90  to  Reddick  B.  Still,  Junior, 
of  Spartanburg.  South  Carolina  and  Richard 
Carpenter  of  Greenville,  South  Carolina  In 
full  settlement  of  their  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  services  rendered  the  Post 
Office  Department  In  obtaining  options  on 
land  within  the  city  of  Spartanburg.  South 
Carolina  In  connection  with  the  relocation 
of  the  main  post  office  in  that  city  for  which 
they  were  never  compensated  because  the 
Government  elected  to  condemn  the  land 
upon  which  the  options  to  purchase  had  been 
secured.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  Act  In  excess  of  33 Vi  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  line  4.  strike  "33  Vi  per  centum" 
and  Insert  "10  per  centum". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOSEPH  E.  BEGNOCHE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1756) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  E. 
Begnoche. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FRANCIS  M.  ROGALLO  AND  GER- 
TRUDE  S.   ROGALLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  9566) 
for  the  relief  of  Francis  M.  Rogallo  and 
Gertrude  S.  Rogallo. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Edwards],  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prej- 
udice. 


MAE  LAMA  MINING  CO..  LTD. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11255) 
for  the  relief  of  Mae  Lama  Mining  Co., 
Ltd. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Edwards  I.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? '^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


RECORDING  OF  EVIDENCES  OF  IN- 
DEBTEDNESS OF  WATER  CAR- 
RIERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7151 »  to 
amend  part  III  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  provide  for  the  recording 
of  trust  agreements  and  other  evidences 
of  equipment  indebtedness  of  water  car- 
riers, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  7151 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  f^e  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  part  III 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  relating  to 
water  carriers  (49  U.S.C.  901  et  seq.),  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  section  323  (49  U.S.C. 
923)  as  section  324: 

(2)  Inserting  therein,  immediately  after 
section  322  (49  U.S.C.  922).  the  following 
new  section: 

"RECORDING    OF   EVIDENCES    OF   EQUIPMENT 
INDEBTEDNESS 

"Sec.  323.  Any  mortagage  (except  mort- 
gages under  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act,  1920,  as 
amended) .  lease,  equipment  trust  agreement, 
conditional  sale  agreement,  or  other  Instru- 
ment evidencing  the  mortgage,  lease,  condi- 
tional sale,  or  bailment  of  one  or  more  ves- 
sels, used  or  Intended  for  use  by  a  carrier 
subject  to  this  part  In  Interstate  commerce 
or  any  assignment  of  rights  or  Interest  under 
any  such  Instrument,  or  any  supplement  or 
amendment  to  any  such  Instrument  or  as- 
signment (Including  any  release,  discharge, 
or  satisfaction  thereof.  In  whole  or  In  part), 
may  be  filed  with  the  Commission,  provided 
such  instrument,  assignment,  supplement, 
or  amendment  Is  In  writing,  executed  by  the 
parties  thereto,  and  acknowledged  or  veri- 
fied In  accordance  with  such  requirements  as 
the  Commission  shall  prescribe;  and  any 
such  Instrument  or  other  dcxiument.  when 
so  filed  with  the  Commission,  shall  consti- 
tute notice  to  and  shall  be  valid  and  en- 
forceable against  all  persons  Including,  with- 
out limitation,  any  purchaser  from,  or  mort- 
gagee, creditor,  receiver,  or  trustee  In  bank- 
ruptcy of.  the  mortgagor,  buyer,  lessee,  or 
bailee  of  the  equipment  covered  thereby, 
from  and  after  the  time  such  Instrument  or 
other  document  Is  so  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion;  and  such  instrument  or  other  docu- 
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ment  ne«d  not  be  otberwlae  filed,  deposited, 
regUtered,  or  recorded  uner  the  provUJon«  of 
any  other  law  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, or  of  any  State  (or  political  subdivision 
thereof),  territory,  district,  or  possession 
thereof,  respecting  the  filing,  deposit,  regis- 
tration, or  recordation  of  such  Instruments 
or  documents:  Provided  however.  That 
nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall.  In 
any  way.  be  construed  to  alter  or  amend  the 
Ship  Mortagage  Act.  1930.  as  amended.  The 
Commission  shall  estabUsh  and  maintain  a 
system  for  the  recordation  of  each  such  in- 
strument or  document,  filed  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  and  shall  cause 
to  be  marked  or  stamped  thereon,  a  con- 
secutive number,  as  well  as  the  date  and 
hour  of  such  recordation,  and  shall  main- 
tain, open  to  public  Inspection,  an  Index  of 
all  such  Instruments  or  documents.  Includ- 
ing any  assignment,  amendment,  release,  dis- 
charge, or  satisfaction  thereof,  and  shall  re- 
cord, in  such  index  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  principal  debtors,  trustees,  guarantors 
and  other  parties  thereto,  as  well  as  such 
other  facts  as  may  b*  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  determination  of  the  rights  of  the  par- 
ties tosnch  transactions.":  and 
-  (3)  striking  out  In  the  section  analysis 
of  that  part  the  Item  relating  to  section  323. 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec  323  Recording  of  evidences  of  equip- 
ment Indebtedness. 
"Sec.  334    Separability  of  provisions." 

Sac.  3.  Section  llS.  chapter  10.  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (U  U.S.C.  516)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

•(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter,  the  title  of  any  owner, 
whether  as  trustee  or  otherwise,  to  vessels  (as 
the  term  Is  defined  In  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act. 
1920.  as  now  In  effect  or  hereafter  amended) 
leased,  subleased,  or  conditionally  sold  to 
any  water  carrier  which  holds  a  certificate 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity  or  per- 
mit Issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conunlssion,  and  any  right  of  such  owner  or 
of  any  other  lessor  t»  such  "vater  carrier  to 
take  possession  of  such  property  in  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  any  such  lease 
or  conditional  sale  contract  shall  not  be 
affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
If  the  terms  of  such  lease  or  conditional  sale 
so  provide." 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  At  this  point? 

Mr.  HALL.  At  this  point,  before  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

(Roll  No  359) 

Adair  Burke.  Pla.  Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ashmore  Carey  Pord. 

Asplnall  Clark  William  D 

Ayree  Collier  Praser 

Baring  Colmer  Pulton.  Tenn. 

BatUn  Conyers  Gallagher 

Belcher  Cowger  Gardner 

BeU  Davis,  Ga.  Gray 

Berry  Dlggs  Gumey 

Blackburn  Donohue  Hagan 

Bolond  Dwyer  Halleck 

Brademas  E:lwards.  Ala.  Hamilton 

Brock  Edwards.  La  Hansen.  Idaho 

Brooks  ETvans.  Colo.  Hardy 

Brown.  Calif .  Bvlna.Tenn.  Hathaway 

Brown.  Mich.  Parbstein  Hays 

Brown.  Ohio  Plsher  H*bert 


Helstoakl 

Hun  gate 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jannan 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kee 

Keith 

King.  Calif. 

Kupferman 

Land  rum 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

McCarthy 

McCloekey 

McMillan 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 

Miller.  Calif. 
Mlnshall 
Moorhead 


Morse.  Mass. 
Moss 

Murphy,  N.T 

OUara.  111. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

Ottlnger 

Pettis 

Phllbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Podell     . 

Pollock 

Puclnskl 

Rarlck 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  NY 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roetankowskl 

Roudebuah 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 


Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

SIsk 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Taft 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tunney 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Walker 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Young 

Zablocki 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  302 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


RECORDING  OP  EVIDENCES  OP  IN- 
DEBTEDNESS OP  WATER  CAR- 
RIERS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

coMMrrrxE  amkndmxnt 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2.  line  21. 
strike  out  "equipment"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "vessel". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill.  S. 
913.  to  amend  part  in  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  for  the  record- 
ing of  trust  agreements  and  other  evi- 
dences of  equipment  indebtedness  of 
water  carriers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  wtis  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  913 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part 
III  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  relating 
to  water  carriers  (49  U.S.C.  901  et  seq.),  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  redeslgnaung  secUon  323  1 49  U.S.C. 
923)    as  section  324: 

(2)  Inserting  therein.  Immediately  alter 
section  322  (49  U.S.C.  922).  the  following 
new  section: 

"USCOROING     or    rVIDBNCES     OF    EQUIPMENT 
INDEBTEDNESS 

"S«c.  323.  Any  mortgage  (except  mort- 
gages under  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act,  1920,  as 
amended ) .  lease,  equipment  trust  agreement, 
conditional  sale  agreement,  or  other  Instru- 
ment evidencing  the  mortgage,  lease,  con- 
ditional sale,  or  bailment  of  one  or  more  ves- 


sels, used  or  intended  for  use  in  interstate 
commerce  by  a  carrier,  whether  or  not  sub- 
ject to  this  part,  or  any  assignment  of  rights 
or  interest  under   any  such   instrument,  or 
any  supplement  or  amendment  to  any  .siirh 
instrument  or  assignment  (including  any  re. 
lease,  discharge,  or  satisfaction  thereof    in 
whole  or  In  part) .  may  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission,  provided  such   Instrument,  assign- 
ment, supplement,  or  amendment  Is  In  writ- 
ing,   executed    by    the    parties    thereto,   and 
acknowledged  or  verified  In  accordance  with 
such  requirements  as  the  Commission  ^hall 
prescribe:  and  any  such  instrument  or  other 
document,  when  so  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion, shall  constitute  notice  to  and  shall  be 
valid  and  enforceable  against  all  persons  in- 
cluding,  without   limitation,   any   purchaser 
from,    or    mortgagee,    creditor,    receiver,    or 
trustee    in    bankruptcy    of.    the    mortgagor, 
buyer,  lessee,  or  bailee  of  the  vessel  or  ves.sels 
covered  thereby,  from  and  after  the  time  such 
Instrument  or  other  document  Is  so  filed  with 
the    Commission:    and   such    Instrument   or 
other  document  need  not  be  otherwise  filed, 
deposited,  registered,  or  recorded  under  ihe 
provisions  of  any  other   law  of   the  United 
States  of  America,  or  of  any  State  (or  political 
subdivision    thereof),    territory,    district,   or 
possession  thereof,  respecting  the  filing,  de- 
posit,   registration,    or    recordaUon    of   such 
Instrument   or    documents:    Provided,   how- 
ever. That  nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall.  In  any  way,  be  construed  to  alter  or 
amend    the    Ship    Mortgage    Act,    1920.    as 
amended.    The    Commission    shall    estabUsh 
and  maintain  a  system   for  the  recordation 
of  each  such  Instrument  or  document,  tiled 
pursuant  to   the  provisions  of  this  section, 
and  shall   cause   to  be   marked   or  stamped 
thereon,  a  consecutive  number,  as  well  a.s  the 
date  and  hour  of  such  recordation,  and  shall 
maintain,  open  to  public  inspection,  an  Index 
of  all  such   Instruments  or   documents,  in- 
cluding any  assignment,  amendment,  release, 
discharge,  or  satisfaction  thereof,  and  shall 
record.    In   such    Index   the   names   and   ad- 
dresses   of    the    principal    debtors,    trusues, 
guarantors  and  other  parties  thereto,  as  well 
as  such  other  facts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  determination  of  the  rights  of 
the  parties  to  stich  transactions":  and 

(3)   striking  out  in  the  section  analysis  ot 
that  part  the  Item   relating  to  section  ,123, 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  323.  Recording  of  evidences  of  equip- 
ment Indebtedness. 

"Sec.  324.  Separability  of  provisions." 

Sec.  2.  Section  116.  chapter  10.  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (11  U.S.C.  516)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  the  title  of  any  owner. 
whether  as  trustee  or  otherwise,  to  a  vessel 
or  vessels  of  the  United  States  (as  the  term 
Is  defined  in  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act,  1920, 
as  now  in  effect  or  hereafter  amended) 
leased,  subleased,  or  conditionally  sold  to  any 
water  carrier  whether  or  not  subject  to  part 
III  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  and  any 
right  of  such  owner  or  of  any  other  lessor 
to  such  water  carrier  to  take  possession  of 
such  property  In  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  any  such  lease  or  conditional  sale 
contract  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter  if  the  terms  of  such 
lease  or  conditional  sale  so  provide,  and  If 
such  lease  or  conditional  sale  Is  recorded 
under  section  323  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act." 

AMENDMENT    OFrEHED    BT    MR.    STAGGERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stacoirs: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
S.  913  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  7161,  as  passed.      - 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  7151)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
18037.  DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR, 
AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND 
WELFARE,  AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS.  1969 

Mr.  FLOOD  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
18037)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AIRCRAFT   LOAN   GUARANTEES 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2499 »  to  ex- 
tend the  act  of  September  7.  1957,  re- 
lating to  aircraft  loan  guarantees. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  is  this  bill  available  for 
the  Members  on  the  floor  of  the  House? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  I  am  sure  it  is. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  avail- 
able at  the  Speaker's  desk.  As  far  as  I 
know,  notice  was  not  served  that  this  bill 
was  going  to  be  brought  up  under  unani- 
mous consent,  in  order  that  we  could  do 
our  study  and  homework,  or  read  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  prior  to  the  unani- 
mous consent  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  As  far  as  the  Chair 
is  concerned,  the  gentleman's  statement 
on  notice  is  correct.  But  the  Chair  un- 
derstands that  the  proposed  action  has 
been  cleared  by  the  ranking  minority 
Member  and  the  leadership  on  the  Re- 
publican side. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  hasten 
to  add.  under  my  reservation,  that  I.  too, 
understand  that;  for  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee have  advised  me  of  those  facts. 
But  I  submit,  sir,  that  there  are  those 
who  would  like  to  know  the  processes 
and  program  of  the  House,  and  would 
like  to  reserve  the  right  to  do  their  home- 
work the  previous  evening  or  even  the 
same  morning.  We  are  going  to  consider 
this  bill  in  the  shank  of  this  legislative 
session,  and  we  must  not  resort  to  simply 
clearing  with  the  minority  or  with  the 
leadership  on  either  side  of  the  House, 
to  the  complete  obviation  of  the  other 
Members  who  are  duly  elected  to  repre- 
sent their  constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reaxi  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 


S  2499 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  September  7.  1957  (49  U.S.C.  1324  note) 
is  amended  by  striking  the  word  "ten"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "fifteen" 
In  section  8. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  6.  insert  the  following: 
"Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  such  Act  of  September 
7.   1957,   is  amended   by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"'(g)  Unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
prospective  earning  power  of  the  applicant 
air  carrier,  together  with  the  character  and 
value  of  the  security  pledged,  furnish  (1) 
reasonable  assurances  of  the  applicant's  abil- 
ity to  repay  the  loan  within  the  time  fixed 
therefor,  and  (2)  reasonable  protection  to 
the  United  States.'  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.K.  15758, 
HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  FACILI- 
TIES AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
<H.R.  15758)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  and 
improve  the  provisions  relating  to  re- 
gional medical  programs,  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  grants  for  health  of 
migratory  agricultural  workers,  to  pro- 
vide for  specialized  fsicilitles  for  alco- 
holics and  narcotic  addicts,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1924) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
15758)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  so  as  to  extend  and  Improve  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  regional  medical  programs, 
to  extend  the  authorization  of  grants  for 
health  of  migratory  agricultural  workers, 
to  provide  for  sp)eclallzed  facilities  for 
alcoholics  and  narcotic  addicts,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  Eimendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

TITLE  I— REGIONAL  MEDICAL  PROGRAMS 

extension    of    regional    MEDICAL    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  101.  Section  901(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  299a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "$200,- 


0(X),000"  and  by  Inserting  after  "June  30, 
1968,"  the  following:  "$65,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1969.  and  $120,000,- 
CKX)  for  the  next  fiscal  year,". 

EVALUATION    OF   REGIONAL    MEDICAL   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  102.  Section  901(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "For  any  fiscal  year  ending  after 
June  30.  1969,  such  portion  of  the  appropria- 
tions pursuant  to  this  section  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine,  but  not  exceeding  1  per 
centum  thereof,  shall  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  evaluation  (directly  or  by  grants 
or  contracts)  of  the  program  authorized  by 
this  title." 

INCLUSION  OF  TERRITORIES 

Sec.  103.  Section  902(a)(1)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  299b)  U 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "States"  the  fol- 
loviring:  "(which  for  purposes  of  this  title  In- 
cludes the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Ouam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands)". 

combinations    of    REGIONAL    MEDICAL    PROGRAM 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  104.  Section  903(a)  and  section  904(a) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
299c,  299d)  are  each  amended  by  inserting 
after  "other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies and  Institutions"  the  following:  ",  and 
combinations  thereof,". 

ADVISORY  COUNCIL  MEMBERS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  905(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  299e)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "twelve"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "sixteen". 

(b)  Section  905(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  four  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "four 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  four  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year". 

MULTIPROGRAM    SERVICES 

Sec  106.  'Htle  IX  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"PROJECT    GRANTS    FOR    MULTIPROGRAM 
SERVICES 

"Sec.  910.  Funds  appropriated  under  this 
title  shall  also  be  available  for  grants  to  any 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  institu- 
tion for  services  needed  by,  or  which  will  be 
of  substantial  use  to,  any  two  or  more  re- 
gional medical  pt'jgrams." 

CLARIFYING    AND    TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  107  (a)  Section  901(c)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  "or, 
where  appropriate,  a  practicing  dentist". 

(b)  Section  901  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Grants  under  this  title  to  any  agency 
or  Institution,  or  combination  thereof,  for 
a  regional  medical  program  may  be  used 
by  it  to  assist  In  meeting  the  cost  of  partici- 
pation in  such  program  by  any  Federal 
hospital." 

TITLE   II— MIGRATORY   WORKERS 

EXTENSION    OF    SPECIAL    GRANTS    FOR    HEALTH 
OF    MIGRATORY    WORKERS 

Sec  201.  Section  310  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.SC.  242h)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  $9,000,000  lor  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968"  and  inserting  in 
lleuLthereof  ■$9,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal 
year\nding  June  30,  1968,  and  the  next  fiscal 
year,  Ind  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970". 

TITLE    III— ALCOHOLIC    AND    NARCOTIC 
ADDICT  REHABILITATION 

Sec.  300.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Alcoholic  and  Karcotlc  Addict  Rehabilita- 
tion Amendments  of  19B8". 
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PA«T   a — AliCOHOLIC   Rehabihtatiok 
S«c.  301.  The  Community   Mental  Health 
Center*    Act    (42    USC.    3«81.    et    8«q  )     la 
amended  by  adding  after  part  B  the  follow- 
ing new  part: 

"Pa«t  C — Alcoholism 

"DSCtJUIATIOtf    or    riNDINGS    AND    PUaPOSBS 

•Sic.  340.  (a)  The  Congreaa  hereby  flnda 
that — 

"(1)  Alcoholism  Is  a  major  health  and  so- 
cial problem  afflicting  a  significant  proportion 
of  the  public,  and  much  more  needs  to  be 
done  by  public  and  private  agencies  to  de- 
velop effective  prevention  and  control. 

••(2)  Alcoholism  treatment  and  control 
programs  should  whenever  possible:  (A)  be 
community  based.  (B)  provide  a  compre- 
hensive range  of  services,  including  emer- 
gency treatment,  under  proper  medical  aua- 
plces  on  a  coordinated  basis,  and  (C)  be  In- 
tegrated with  and  Involve  the  active  partici- 
pation of  a  wide  range  of  public  and  non- 
governmental agencies. 

••(3)  The  handling  of  chronic  alcoholics 
within  the  system  of  criminal  Justice  per- 
petuates and  aggravates  the  broad  problem 
of  alcoJiQllsm  whereas  treating  it  as  a  health 
problei)a.permlt8  early  detection  and  preven- 
tion of  alcoholism  and  effective  treatment 
and  rehabilitation,  relieves  police  and  other 
law  enforcement  agencies  of  an  Inappropriate 
burden  that  impedes  their  important  work, 
and  better  serves  the  interests  of  the  public. 
"(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  help 
prevent  and  control  alcoholism  through  au- 
thoHzatlon  of  Federal  aid  In  the  construction 
and  staffing  of  facilities  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  alcoholism 

"(c)  The  Congress  further  declares  that. 
In  addition  to  the  funds  provided  for  under 
this  part,  other  Federal  legislation  providing 
for  Federal  or  federally  assisted  research, 
prevention,  treatment,  or  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams m  the  fields  of  health  should  be  uti- 
lized to  help  eradicate  alcoholism  as  a  major 
health  problem. 

"coMsraucnoN  grants 
'•See.  241  (a>  Grants  from  appropriations 
under  section  261  may  be  made  for  projects 
for  construction  of  any  facilities  (Including 
post-hospltallzatlon  treatment  facilities)  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcoholism, 
but  only  to  a  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency  or  organization  and  only  upon  an 
application  (I)  which  meets  the  require- 
ments for  approval  under  clauses  ( 1 ) 
through  (5)  and  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of 
section  205(a).  and  (2)  which  contains — 
"(A)  a  showing  of  the  need.  In  the  area 
to  be  served  by  the  applicant,  for  special  fa- 
cilities for  the  inpatient  or  outpatient  treat- 
ment, or  both,  of  aUcohollsm; 

"(B)  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  serv- 
ices for  prevention  and  treatment  of  alco- 
holism to  be  provided  through  the  facility  to 
be  constructed,  alone  or  In  conjunction  with 
other  facilities  owned  or  operated  by  the 
applicant  or  affiliated  or  associated  or  having 
an  arrangement  with  the  applicant,  will  be 
part  of  a  program  providing,  principally  for 
persons  residing  in  or  near  the  particular 
community  or  communities  in  which  such 
facility  is  situated,  at  least  those  essenUal 
elements  of  comprehensive  mental  health 
services  and  services  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcoholism,  including  poet- 
institutional  aftercare  and  rehabilitation, 
that  are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary: 

"(C)  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  appli- 
cation has  been  approved  and  recommended 
by  the  single  State  agency  designated  by  the 
State  as  being  the  agency  primarily  respon- 
sible for  care  and  treatment  of  alcoholics  in 
the  State,  and.  In  case  this  agency  is  different 
from  the  agency  designated  pursuant  to  sec. 
lion  204(a)  ( 1) ,  a  showing  that  the  applica- 
tion has  also  been  approved  and  recom- 
mended by  the  agency  designated  pursuant  to 
section  204(a)(1),  and,  in  case  neither  of 
these  is  the  State  mental  health  authority. 


a  showing  that  the  application  has  been  ap- 
proved and  recommended  by  such  authority; 

•'(D)  a  showing  that  under  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  prescribing  the  manner  of  de- 
termimng  priorities  the  project  Is  entitled  to 
priority  over  other  projects  for  treatment 
of  alcoholism.  If  any,  within  the  Stale,  and 
Is  In  accordance  with  such  criteria,  including 
the  willingness  and  ability  to  provide  satis- 
factory alternatives  to  custodial  care,  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  to  be  appropriate 
for  purposes  of  this  section;   and 

"(E)  a  showing  that  adequate  provision 
has  been  made  for  compliance  wih  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  prescribed  under  sec- 
lion  203(4)  relating  to  furnishing  needed 
services  for  persons  unable  to  pay  therefor 
and  for  compliance  with  Stale  standards  for 
operation  and  maintenance. 

■•(b)  The  amount  of  any  such  grant  with 
respect  to  any  project  shall  be  such  per- 
centage of  the  cost  thereof,  but  not  in  ex- 
cess of  6613  per  centum,  as  the  SecreUry 
may  determine 

"STAITINO    GRANTS 

•Sbc  242  (a)  Oranu  from  appropriations 
under  section  361  may  be  made  to  any  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  organization 
to  assist  it  In  meeting,  for  the  temporary  pe- 
riods specified  in  this  section,  a  portion  of  the 
costs  (determined  pursuant  to  regulations  of 
the  Secretary)  of  compensation  of  profes- 
sional and  technical  personnel  for  the  Initial 
operation  of  new  facilities  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  alcoholism  or  of  new  serv- 
ices in  existing  facilities  for  the  prevention 
or  treatment  of  alcoholism. 

"(b)  Grants  for  such  costs  for  any  facility 
under  this  section  may  be  made  only  for  the 
period  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  for  which  such  a  grant  is  made 
and  ending  with  the  close  of  four  years  and 
three  months  after  such  first  day;  and  such 
grants  with  respect  to  any  facility  may  not 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the 
period  ending  with  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
month  toUowlng  such  first  day,  60  per  centum 
of  such  costs  for  the  first  year  thereafter.  46 
per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  second 
year  thereafter,  and  30  per  centum  of  such 
costs  for  the  third  year  thereafter. 

••(c)  In  making  such  grants,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  Into  account  the  relative  needs  of 
the  several  States  for  alcoholism  programs, 
the  relative  financial  needs  of  the  applicants, 
and  the  relative  populations  of  the  areas  to 
be  served  by  the  applicants. 

••(d)  A  grant  under  this  section  may  be 
made  only  upon  an  application  which  meets 
the  requirements  for  approval  under  section 
221(a),  other  than  paragraph  (3)  thereof, 
and  only  if  ( 1 )  a  grant  was  made  under  part 
A  or  section  241  to  assist  in  financing  the 
construction  of  the  facility,  or  (2)  the  type 
of  service  to  be  provided  with  the  aid  of  a 
grant  under  this  section  was  not  previously 
being  provided  by  the  facility  with  respect 
to  which  such  application  is  made. 

"SFBCIALtEID   rACILmxS 

■S»c.  243.  (a)  Grants  from  appropriations 
under  section  261  may  also  be  made  to  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies  or  organizations 
for  projects  for  the  construction  bf  sjjeclal- 
Ized  facilities  (Including  post-hospltallzatlon 
treatment  facilities)  for  the  treatment  of  al- 
coholics requiring  care  In  such  facilities,  and 
for  the  costs,  determined  pursuant  to  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary,  of  compensation 
of  professional  and  technical  personnel  for 
the  initial  operation  of  such  facilities  con- 
structed with  grants  made  under  part  A  or 
this  section  or  of  new  services  In  existing 
specialized  facllites  for  the  treatment  of  al- 
coholics. 

••(b)  Grants  may  be  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  only  with  respect  to  (1)  facilities 
which  are  a  part  of  or  affiliated  with  a  com- 
munity mental  health  center  providing  at 
least  those  essential  elements  of  comprehen- 
sive community  mental  health  services  which 
are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  or  (2)  where 


there  Is  no  such  center  serving  the  commu- 
nity in  which  such  facilities  are  to  be  situ- 
ated, facilities  with  respect  to  which  satis- 
factory provision  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary) has  been  made  for  appropriate  utili- 
zation of  existing  community  resources 
needed  for  an  adequate  program  of  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  alcoholism. 

'•(c)  Grants  made  under  subsection  (a)  for 
the  costs  of  compensation  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel  may  not  exceed  the  per- 
centages of  such  costs,  and  may  be  made  only 
for  the  periods,  prescribed  for  grants  for  such 
costs  under  section  242. 

••(d)  Before  a  grant  may  be  made  under 
subsection  (a)  for  a  project  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  facility  for  the  treatment  of  alco- 
holics the  Secretary  must  find  that  the  .ip- 
pUcatlon  for  such  grant  meets  the  require- 
ment of  section  205(a)(5)  (relating  to  the 
payment  of  prevailing  wages) .  The  amount 
of  any  such  grant  with  respect  to  any  project 
shall  t>e  such  percentage  of  the  cost  thereof, 
but  not  in  excess  of  66"^  per  centum,  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine. 

"PROJECTS   ELIGIBLE  UNDER   REGULAR   PROGRAM 

"Sec  244.  Nothing  In  this  part  shall  be 
construed  to  preclude  approval  under  part  .\ 
or  B  of  a  grant  for  a  project  for  the  construc- 
tion or  initial  staffing  of  a  facility  for  t'le 
prevention  and  treatment  of  alcoholism. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  245.  Payments  of  grants  under  this 
part  may  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions and  In  such  installments,  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine. 

•short  •riTLE 

•Sec.  246.  This  part  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1968'." 

Part  B — Narcotic  Addiction 
Sbc.  302.  The  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C  2681,  et  seq.)  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  Inserting  after  part  C 
(added  by  section  301  of  this  Act)  the  fol- 
lowing new  part : 
•Part    D— Narcotic    Addict    RcHABiirrATioN 

"GRANTS    rOR    TREATMENT    FACILITIES 

•'Sec.  251.  (a)  Grants  from  appropria- 
tions under  section  261  may  be  made  to 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  .^nd 
organizations  to  assist  them  In  meeting  the 
costs  of  construction  of  treatment  facilities 
(including  posthospltalizatlon  treatment 
facilities)  for  narcotic  addicts  within  the 
States,  and  to  assist  them  In  meeting  the 
costs,  determined  pursuant  to  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  of  compensation  of  profes- 
sional and  technical  personnel  for  the  initial 
operation  of  such  facilities  constructed  with 
grants  made  under  part  A  of  this  part  or  of 
new  services  In  existing  treatment  facilities 
for  narcotic  addicts. 

•■(b)  The  grant  program  for  construction 
of  facilities  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  carried  out  consUtently  with  the 
grant  program  under  part  A  except  to  the 
extent,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
special  considerations  make  differences  ap- 
propriate; but  (1)  before  the  Secretary  may 
make  a  grant  under  such  subsection  for  the 
construction  of  a  treatment  facility  for  nar- 
cotic addicU  he  must  find  that  the  applica- 
tion for  such  grant  meets  the  requirement 
of  section  205(a)(5)  (relating  to  the  pay- 
ment of  prevailing  wages),  and  (2)  the 
amount  of  any  such  grant  with  respect  to 
any  project  shall  be  such  p>ercentage  of  the 
cost  thereof,  but  not  in  excess  of  662,  per 
cerium,  as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

•■(c)  Grants  made  under  subsection  (a) 
for  the  costs  of  compensation  of  professional 
and  technical  personnel  may  not  exceed  the 
percentages  of  such  costs,  and  may  be  made 
only  for  the  periods,  prescribed  for  grants 
for  such  costs  under  section  242. 

■'TRAINING    AND    EVALUATION 

"Sbc.  252.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
during   the   period   beginning   July    1.    1968. 
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and  ending  with  the  close  of  June  30,  1970, 
to  make  grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  and  organizations  to  cover 
part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  (A)  developing 
specialized  training  programs  or  materials 
relating  to  the  provision  of  public  health 
services  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
narcotic  addiction,  or  developing  In-service 
training  or  short-term  or  refresher  courses 
with  re8i>ect  to  the  provision  of  such  serv- 
ices; (B)  training  personnel  to  operate,  su- 
pervise, and  administer  such  services;  and 
(C)  conducting  surveys  and  field  trials  to 
evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the  programs  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  narcotic 
addiction  within  the  several  States  with  a 
view  to  determining  ways  and  means  of  im- 
proving, extending,  and  expanding  such 
programs. 

"PROJECTS    EUCIBLE    UNDER    REGULAR    PROGRAM 

"Sec.  253.  Nothing  In  this  part  shall  be 
construed  to  preclude  approval  under  part 
A  or  B  of  a  grant  for  a  project  for  the  con- 
struction or  Initial  staffing  of  a  facility  for 
the  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts. 

■■payments 
•■Sec.  254,  Payments  under  this  part  may 
be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  and 
in  such  Installments,  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine. '■ 

Part  C — General 
authorization  op  appropriation;  and  pro- 
gram evaluation 
Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2681,  et  seq.) 
is  further  amended  by  inserting  after  part 
D  (added  by  section  302  of  this  Act)  the  fol- 
lowing new  part: 

■■Part  E — General  Provisions 
•authorization   or   appropriations  for  re- 

HABILrTATION    OF    ALCOHOLICS    AND    NARCOTIC 
ADDICTS 

■Sec  261.  (a)  There  twe  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969,  and  $26,000,000  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  for  project  grants  foi 
construction  and  staffing  of  facilities  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  alcoholism 
under  part  C  or  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  narcotic  addiction  under  part  D  and  for 
grants  under  section  252.  Sums  so  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  the  close  of  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

■■(b)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971.  and  each  of  the  next  three  fiscal 
years  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
tinue to  make  grants  for  staffing  with  re- 
spect to  any  project  under  part  C  or  D  for 
which  a  staffing  grant  was  made  from  ap- 
propriations under  subsection  ( a )  of  this  sec- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969, 
or  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970. 

■■program    EVALUATION 

"Sec.  262.  Such  portion  (as  the  Secretary 
may  determine)  of  any  appropriation  under 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  after 
June  30.  1968.  but  not  exceeding  1  per  cen- 
tum thereof,  shall  be  available  to  the  Secre- 
ury  for  evaluation  (directly  or  by  grants 
or  contracts)  of  the  programs  authorized 
by  this  title. 

"PROTECTION     or     PERSONAL     RIGHTS     OF     ALCO- 
HOLICS   AND    NARCOTIC    ADDICTS 

"Sec.  263.  In  making  grants  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  parts  C  and  D.  the  Secretary 
shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  that  no  individual  shall  be  made  the 
subject  of  any  research  which  is  carried  out 
(In  whole  or  in  part)  with  funds  provided 
from  appropriations  under  this  part  unless 
such  Individual  explicitly  agrees  to  become 
a  subject  of  such  research." 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 


enable  the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to  con- 
tinue the  projects  for  which  commitments 
were  made  under  section  402(a)  of  the  Nar- 
cotic Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966.  but 
such  grants  may  be  made  only  for  the 
periods  specified  in  such  commitments  for 
such  projects.  Such  section  402  Is  repealed. 

NONDUPLICATION 

Sec.  304.  Title  IV  of  the  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Facilities  and  Community  Health  Cen- 
ters Construction  Act  of  1963  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

'  "NONDUPLICATION 

"Sec.  409.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
any  grant  under  this  Act  for  the  costs  of 
any  project  there  shall  be  excluded  from 
such  costs  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of 
(1)  the  amount  of  any  other  Federal  grant 
which  the  applicant  has  obtained  or  is  as- 
sured of  obtaining,  with  respect  to  such 
project,  and  (2)  the  amount  of  any  non- 
Federal  funds  required  to  be  expended  as 
a  condition  of  such  other  Federal  grant." 
TITLE  IV— HEALTH  FACILITY  CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  MODERNIZATION 

Sec.  401.  ThU  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Hospital  and  Medical  Facilities  Construc- 
tion and  Modernization  Assistance  Amend- 
menu  of  1968". 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  601  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ■next  four'^  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "next 
five",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ■■and  $180,000,000  each 
for  the  next  two  fiscal  years"  in  subsection 
(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■'$180- 
000,000  each  for  the  next  two  fiscal  years,  and 
$195,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970". 

(b)(n  Section  602(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  ■',  and  two- thirds 
thereof  in  the  case  of  the  fifth  fiscal  year 
thereafter^". 

(2)  Section  602(e)  (2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  '■and"  at  the 
end  of  clause  (C),  (B)  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  clause  (D)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ■■;  and",  and  (C)  by  in- 
serting after  and  below  clause  (D)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"■(E)  m  the  cense  of  an  allotment  there- 
under for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970.  one-half  of  such  allotment." 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 

specially    QUALIFIED    SCIENTIFIC,    PROFES- 
SIONAL.  AND   ADMINISTRATIVE   PERSONNEL 

SEC.  501.  The  proviso  of  the  first  sentence 
of  section  208(g)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  210(g) )  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing '"(I)"'  after  ■■nor  more  than"",  and  by 
striking  out  ""and"  following  the  last  comma 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ■or  (2)  In  the 
case  of  two  such  positions,  the  rate  specified, 
at  the  time  the  service  in  the  position  Is 
performed,  for  level  II  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5313):  and  such  rates  of 
compensation  for  all  positions  Included  in 
this  proviso". 

USE      OF      ALLOTMENTS      FOR      COST      OF 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  502.  Section  403  of  the  MenUl  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963  (42 
U.S.C.  2693)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

■•(c)(1)  At  the  request  of  any  State,  a 
portion  of  any  allotment  or  allotments  of 
such  State  under  part  A  of  title  II  shall  be 
available  to  pay  one-half  (or  such  smaller 
share  as  the  State  may  request)  of  the  ex- 
penditures found  necessary  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  proper  and  efficient  administration 
during  such  year  of  the  Stote  plan  approved 
under  such  part;  except  that  not  more  than 


2  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the  allotments 
of  such  State  for  a  year,  or  $50,000,  which- 
ever Is  less,  shall  be  available  for  such  pur- 
pose for  such  year.  Payments  of  amounts  due 
under  this  paragraph  may  be  made  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  In 
such  Installments,  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine. 

■■(2)  Any  amount  paid  under  paragraph 
(1)  to  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
paid  on  condition  that  there  shall  be  ex- 
pended from  State  sources  for  such  year  for 
administration  of  the  Stale  plan  approved 
under  such  part  A  not  less  than  the  total 
amount  expended  for  such  purposes  from 
such  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1068." 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  "ntle  V  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section ; 

■■memorials  AND  OTHER  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

•■Sec  512.  The  Secretary  may  provide  for 
suitably  acknowledging,  vrtthin  the  Depart- 
ment (Whether  by  memorials,  designations, 
or  other  suitable  acknowledgments),  d) 
efforts  of  persons  who  have  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  health  of  the  Nation  and 
(2)  gifts  for  use  in  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment related  to  health." 

(b)  Section  501(e)  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

DUPLICATION    OF    BENEFITS 

Sec  504.  No  grant,  award,  or  loan  of  assist- 
ance to  any  student  under  any  Act  amended 
by  this  Act  shall  be  considered  a  duplication 
of  benefits  for  the  purposes  of  section  1781 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

CORGAS    MEMORIAL    LABORATORY 

Sec  505.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  the  appropriation  authorization  con- 
tained in  the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  a  permanent  annual 
appropriation  for  the  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory", 
approved  May  7,  1928  (22  U.S.C.  278) ,  Is  In- 
creased by  $500,000. 

ONE  YEAR  EXTENSION   OF  SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL 
AlTTHORIZA'nON 

Sec  506.  Section  210  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  (42~6^.C.  3259)   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""and  not  to  exceed 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969"  in  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  and  not  to 
exceed  $19,750,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  not  to  exceed 
$12,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969"  in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "'not  to  exceed  $12,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  not  to 
exceed  $12,250,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970". 

SECRETARY 

Sec.  507.  As  used  in  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act.  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Harley  O.  Staggers, 
John  Jarman, 
Paul  G.  Rogers, 
David  E.  Satterfield. 
Peter  Kyros, 
William  L.  Springer, 
Ancher  Nelsen, 
Tim  Lee  Carter, 
Joe  Skubttz. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Lister  Hill, 
Ralph  Yarborough. 
Harrison   A.  Williams, 
Claiborne  Pell, 
Edward  Kennedy. 
Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Geopge  Murphy, 
Peter  Dominick, 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  Senate. 
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The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Houae  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJt.  16758)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend 
and  Improve  the  provisions  relating  to  re- 
gional medical  programs,  to  extend  the  au- 
thorisation of  grants  for  health  of  migratory 
agricultural  workers,  to  provide  for  special- 
ised facilities  for  alcoholics  and  narcotic 
addicts,  and  for  other  purposes  submit  the 
following  statement  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report : 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill 
after  the  enactment  clause  and  Inserted  a 
substitute  amendment.  The  committee  of 
conference  has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment. 
Except  for  technical,  clarifying,  and  con- 
forming changes,  the  following  statement  ex- 
plains the  differences  between  the  House  bill 
and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference: 

BBCIOIfAL    MflnCAL    PSOOKAMS 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Rouse  authorized 
a.  totai  of  t50  million  for  the  Oscal  year 
ending.  June  30.  1969.  and  tlOO  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  for 
regional  medical  programs  for  heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  stroke,  and  related  diseases  The 
Senate  amendment  authorized  $S6  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
tl40  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1070.  and  $300  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971,  for  this  program. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  $65 
million  Ln  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  $120  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.   1970. 

Although  the  authorization  contained  In 
the  conference  substitute  Is  limited  to  a 
2-year  period,  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  pro- 
gram, although  a  newly  established  one,  has 
already  proved  Its  value,  and  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  permanent  program,  subject, 
however,  to  periodic  congressional  review 
and  legislative  oversight.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to  a  2 -year 
limitation  in  order  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  91st  Congress  to  review  the  operation 
of  the  program. 

DOMKSnC     AOKICTTLTtntAI.     MICaATOKT     WOKKSBS 

The  House  bill  provided  a  2-year  extension 
of  existing  law,  authorizing  $9  million  for 
this  program  for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  and  $12 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  1970,  for  grants 
for  health  services  for  domestic  agricultural 
migratory  workers. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  a  3-year 
extension  of  existing  law  authorizing  $9  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  1969.  $15  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  1970,  and  $20  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971 

The  conference  substitute  provides  a  2-year 
extension,  the  same  as  the  House  bill,  with 
$9  million  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969  and  $15  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970.  Although  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  have  agreed  to  an  extension  of  this 
program  limited  to  2  years,  they  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  all  the  conferees,  both  on  the 
House  and  the  Senate  side,  were  agreed  that 
this  program,  because  of  Its  Importance  to 
the  health  of  the  American  people,  should 
also  be  considered  as  a  permanent  and  sepa- 
rately Identifiable  program,  subject  to  pe- 
riodic congressional  review,  and  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations. 

ALCOHOLICS    AND    NABCOTICS    AOOICT 
UHABnJTATION 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment established  programs  for  facilities  for 
alcoholic  and  for  narcotics  addicts.  The  con- 
ference substitute  Is  the  same  as  the  House 
bill  except  that  a  provision  of  the  Senate 
amendment  to  this  title  was  agreed  to,  pro- 


viding that  In  making  grants  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall  assure  that  no  Individual  shall  be 
made  the  subject  of  research  unless  he  ex- 
plicitly agrees  to  become  a  subject  therefor. 

MKALTH    rAcn.rnKS   coNsraucnoN    and 

MOOn  NIZATION 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  through 
amendmenu  to  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health 
Services  Act,  known  as  the  HlU-Burton  Hos- 
pital Construction  Acti  for  a  2-year  exten- 
sion of  existing  law,  with  a  $30  million  In- 
crease In  authorizations  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  for  new  hospital  construction  and  mod- 
ernization, together  with  a  new  3-year  pro- 
gram of  direct  Federal  loans  for  hospital 
modernization  at  the  rate  of  $200  million  a 
year,  and  a  new  3-year  program  of  guaran- 
teed loans  for  modernization  of  hospitals  of 
up  to  $200  million  a  year,  with  a  Federal  sub- 
sidy of  Interest  on  such  guaranteed  loans. 

The  conference  substitute  makes  no 
change  In  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  provides 
authorizations  of  $396  million  for  new  hos- 
pital and  other  medical  facility  construction 
and  modernization  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970  (an  Increase  of  $15  million  over 
the  level  of  authorizations  for  fiscal  1969 ) . 
The  conference  substitute  does  not  include 
either  of  the  two  proposed  new  loan  pro- 
grams. 

The  reason  for  the  action  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  In  agreeing  to  the  1- 
year  extension  of  this  program  is  the  wide- 
spread concern  that  has  been  expressed 
throughout  the  United  States  concerning  the 
possible  future  of  this  program.  The  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Porelgn  Com- 
merce will  hold  hearings  on  further  exten- 
sion of  title  VI  of  the  PubUc  Health  Services 
Act  at  an  early  date  during  the  next  Con- 
gress, and  at  that  time  will  consider  further 
extensions  and  modifications  of  this  program, 
including  the  subjects  of  direct  loans  and 
guaranteed  loans.  Such  hearings,  and  com- 
prehensive review,  will  help  to  keep  this  Im- 
portant program  a  vital  and  continuing  one. 

SPZCIALLT  QUALDTKO  SCXZNTtnC,  PBOFESSIONAL. 
AND     ADMINlaraATTVC     PCBSONNEL 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  the 
compensation  of  not  more  than  one  position 
within  the  PubUc  Health  Service  at  level  I 
of  the  Executive  Schedule,  and  one  position 
at  level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule.  The 
Houae  bill  contained  no  provision  on  this 
subject. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
have  agreed  to  this  amendment,  with  an 
amendment,  providing  that  the  compensa- 
tion of  two  such  positions  may  be  at  level 
n  of  the  Executive  Schedule  ($30,000  per 
annum ) .  The  purpoee  of  this  provision  Is 
to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  more  easily  to  recruit  spe- 
cially qualified  personnel  for  the  needs  of 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

BCUfOaiALS    AND    ACKNOWLSWICKNTS 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  provide  suitable  acknowledg- 
ments of  efforts  of  persons  who  have  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  health  of  the 
Nation,  and  acknowledgments  of  gifts  for 
health  purposes. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  provision  on 
this  subject. 

TBe  House  recedes. 

VrrZKANS    EDUCATIONAL    BCNETTTS 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
grants,  awards,  or  loans  to  students  under 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  shall  not  be 
considered  a  duplication  of  benefits  for  pur- 
poses of  laws  relating  to  veterans'  educa- 
tional benefits.  This  provision  Is  designed 
primarily  to  prevent  students  who  receive  an 
award  of  Federal  loans  or  scholarships  as 
health  profession  students  from  losing  vet- 
eraxu   educational   benefits   under   a   recent 


Oeneral  Accounting  Office  decision.  In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  such  scholarships 
or  loans,  the  availability  of  veterans  bene- 
fits are  taken  Into  account. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  provision  on 
Oils  subject. 

Tlte  House  recedes. 

GOBGAS   MEMORIAL  LABORATORY 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  an  in- 
crease In  authorization  of  appropriations 
from  $600,000  a  year  to  $1  million  a  year  tor 
the  work  of  the  Oorgas  Memorial  Laboratory. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  provision  on  this 
subject. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  an 
increase  In  appropriations  of  $500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  for  the  work 
of  the  Laboratory,  and  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  expect  that  a  further  re- 
view of  this  subject  will  be  made  In  the 
future. 

BOLIO  WASTE  DISPOSAL 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  a  1-year 
extension,  at  the  current  authorization  level 
of  $32.5  million,  for  the  program  of  research 
and  demonstrations  Into  disposal  of  solid 
wastes.  The  House  bill  contained  no  provi- 
sion on  this  subject. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  $32 
million  for  this  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970. 

Haxlct  O.  Staggers, 
John  Jarman, 
Paul  G.  Rogers, 
David  E.  SATTERncLo, 
Peter  Ktros, 
William  L.  Springer, 
Ancher  Nelscn, 
Tim  Lee  Carter. 
Joe  Skubitz. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conference  report  the  House  Is  consider- 
ing today  involves  several  very  impor- 
tant programs,  and  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  are  unanimous  in 
agreeing  that  this  is  a  good  bill  and  one 
that  deserves  the  support  of  every  Mem- 
ber. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  this  bill  pro- 
vided for  an  extension  of  the  existing 
heart,  stroke  and  cancer  progrsim  for  2 
yesu-s  an  extension  of  the  program  for 
grants  for  health  services  for  domestic 
agricultural  migratory  workers  for  2 
years,  a  modification  and  extension  of 
the  existing  program  of  grants  for  con- 
struction and  operation  for  facilities  for 
narcotics  addicts,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  new  program  supplemental  to  the 
existing  program  of  grants  for  construc- 
tion and  staff  of  community  mental 
health  centers,  providing  earmarked 
funds  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
alcoholism. 

Several  amendments  were  agreed  to  in 
the  other  body  which  were  considered 
in  conference.  The  major  matter  consid- 
ered by  the  other  body  was  a  2-year 
extension  of  the  existing  program  known 
as  the  Hill-Burton  or  Hill-Harris  pro- 
gram of  Federal  matching  grants  for 
construction  and  modernization  of  hos- 
pitals and  other  health  facilities. 

The  Senate  amendments  to  the  Hill- 
Harris  program  provided  an  increase  in 
authorization  of  funds  for  new  hospital 
construction  and  modernization  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  together  with  in- 
creased authorizations  for  each  of  the 
next  2  fiscal  years.  In  addition,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  provided  for  establish- 
ment of  a  new  program  of  direct  loans 
for  hospital   modernization  and  for  a 
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program  of  guaranteed  loans  for  the 
same  purpose,  with  a  Federal  subsidy  of 
interest. 

Earlier  this  year  our  committee  con- 
sidered the  question  of  whether  or  not 
to  take  up  legislation  extending  the  Hill- 
Harris  program,  and  we  decided  to  defer 
action  this  year,  but  I  stated  that  if  I 
were  chairman  of  the  committee  next 
year,  this  program  would  have  top  pri- 
ority on  the  committee's  agenda,  and  the 
same  commitment  was  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  Unfortunately, 
however,  there  has  been  widespread  pub- 
lic concern  over  the  future  of  this  pro- 
gram, so  the  conferees  agreed  to  a  1- 
vear  extension  of  existing  law.  together 
with  a  relatively  modest  increase  In  au- 
thorizations for  new  hospital  construc- 
tion, from  $180  million,  as  presently 
authorized,  to  $195  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970. 

We  agreed  in  conference  that  the  sub- 
ject of  hospital  modernization  is  a 
crucial  one  and  we  intend  to  look  into 
the  subject  carefully  during  the  next 
Congress  to  determine  the  best  means  of 
coping  with  the  problem  of  obsolescence 
of  our  national  hospital  plant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  passed  by  the  House, 
the  bill  provided  for  a  2-year  extension 
of  the  existing  heart,  stroke,  and  cancer 
piogram,  generally  known  as  regional 
medical  programs. 

We  authorized  $50  million  for  fiscal 
1969,  and  $100  million  for  fiscal  1970. 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  a 
3-year  extension  of  the  program,  but  the 
conference  substitute  is  limited  to  2 
years,  the  same  as  was  provided  in  the 
House  bill.  The  Senate  amendment  in- 
cieased  the  authorization  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  from  $50  million  to  $65 
million,  and  the  House  conferees  went 
along  with  this  increase,  since  this 
amount  has  been  adequately  justified  in 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  subsequent  to  passage 
of  the  bill  by  the  House. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  increased 
the  fiscal  1970  authorization  from  $100 
to  $140  million,  and  the  conferees  com- 
promised at  $120  million  for  that  year. 

The  House  bill  provided  a  2-year  ex- 
tension of  the  program  of  grants  for 
health  services  for  domestic  agricultural 
migratory  workers  and  the  Senate 
amendment  provided  a  3-year  extension. 

The  conference  agreement  is  limited 
to  2  years  as  provided  in  the  House 
bill,  with  a  modest  increase  in  the  House 
authorization  for  fiscal  1970  from  $12 
million  to  $15  million. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  contained 
a  1-year  extension  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act,  and  the  House  conferees 
agreed  to  this  provision  with  a  reduction 
from  $32.5  million  for  fiscal  1970  to  $32 
million.  The  conference  agreement  also 
provides  a  1-year  increase  in  authori- 
zations for  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Labo- 
ratory of  $500,000.  The  work  of  this 
laboratory  involves  the  study  of  tropical 
diseases. 

The  House  conferees  also  agreed  to 
provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment  per- 
mitting veterans  to  receive  both  veterans 
educational  benefits  and  scholarships, 
loans,  and  fellowships,  under  health  pro- 
fessions acts;  permitting  the  Secretary  of 


Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  grant 
special  recognition  to  individuals  making 
significant  contributions  to  health;  and 
providing  for  not  more  than  two  posi- 
tions in  the  Public  Health  Service  to  be 
compensated  at  $30,000  a  year,  so  as  to 
permit  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  recruit  outstanding 
people  for  this  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  passed  by  the  House 
the  bill  authorized  a  total  of  appropria- 
tions over  a  2-year  period  of  $211  million. 
As  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  au- 
thorized SI. 861  million  for  a  3 -year 
period.  The  conference  substitute  is 
limited  to  2  years,  and  authorization  of 
appropriations  totaling  $576.5  million,  of 
which  $295  million  represents  the  1-year 
extension  and  expansion  of  the  Hill- 
Harris  program. 

The  House  conferees  are  unanimous 
in  recommending  to  the  House  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  NET  .SEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  make  some  comment  with  regard  to 
the  guaranteed  loan  program  which  was 
in  the  Senate  bill.  The  conferees  agreed 
to  delete  this  from  the  finished  package, 
but  I  do  want  to  make  the  comment  that 
I  have  found,  as  I  toured  around  and  dis- 
cussed the  problems  of  hospitals  through- 
out the  country,  there  seems  to  be  the 
feeling  that  through  a  guaranteed  loan 
type  of  approach,  local  money  could  be 
loosened  up  to  be  moved  into  the  hospital 
field,  which  probably  would  be  a  relief  to 
taxpayers,  and  at  the  same  time  move  on 
with  a  more  rapid  pace  in  meeting  the 
increase  in  hospital  needs  throughout 
the  country. 

I  did  want  to  comment  the  committee 
felt  this  idea  has  merit,  in  our  recom- 
mendations that  this  prop>osal  will  be 
considered  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr,  STAGGERS.  That  is  true.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  comment  on 
this.  Both  the  minority  and  majority 
members  in  the  group  of  conferees 
agreed  this  should  be  brought  up  next 
year  and  be  considered.  We  all  agreed 
it  was  a  worthwhile  project,  but  we  have 
not  had  hearings  on  it,  and  we  felt  we 
should  have  hearings,  to  fully  explore 
the  problems  involved. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  yielding.  I  should 
like  to  speak  in  favor  of  this  conference 
report  and  lend  my  support  to  it. 

H.R.  15758  is  the  result  of  a  lot  of  hard 
work  by  our  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  I  want  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr,  Stag- 
gers], the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  fMr.  Springer], 
and  the  conferees  for  the  fine  work  they 
have  done  on  this  conference  report  and 
on  this  legislation. 

This  measure  is  a  progressive  and 
realistic  bill  to  deal  with  the  important 


problem  of  our  Nation's  health.  Among 
other  things,  this  measure  extends  the 
Hill-Burton  Act  for  1  year  to  keep  up 
with  the  growing  need  for  hospitals  in 
America.  It  continues  the  program  of 
health  care  for  agricultural  and  migrant 
workers,  and  provides  a  new  community 
program  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
alcoholic  and  narcotic  addicts. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer]. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
H.R.  15758  passed  this  House  a  few  weeks 
ago  it  covered  three  health  programs. 
First  was  the  regional  medical  program, 
formerly  known  as  heart,  ^troke,  and 
cancer.  We  extended  it  for  2  years  and 
reduced  somewhat  the  authorization 
recommended  by  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  second  program  was  an  ex- 
tension for  2  years  of  grants  to  commu- 
nities to  help  care  for  agricultural  mi- 
grant labor.  The  third  program  was  new. 
It  provided  a  2-year  authorization  for 
grants  to  assist  communities  with  the 
construction  and  Initial  staffing  of  treat- 
ment facilities  for  alcoholics  and  nar- 
cotics addicts.  Authorization  for  all  three 
of  these  programs  amounted  to  $211  mil- 
lion. When  the  bill  reached  conference 
the  version  presented  by  the  other  body 
extended  both  the  time  and  the  money 
for  these  programs  for  a  total  of  $489 
million.  The  conferees,  by  holding  all  of 
the  programs  to  2  years  and  not  agreeing 
to  all  of  the  increases,  held  the  totals  for 
this  portion  of  the  bill  to  $249  million 
which  is  an  increase  over  the  amount 
passed  by  the  House  of  $38  million. 

If  the  differences  between  the  two  bills 
presented  to  the  conference  were  con- 
fined to  the  three  programs  already  men- 
tioned it  would  be  a  simple  thing  to  rec- 
ommend your  approval  of  the  conference 
report.  It  Is  not,  however,  that  easy.  The 
other  body  added  to  the  bill  two  pro- 
grams which  the  House  or  at  least  the 
Commerce  Committee  had  expected  to 
handle  next  year.  Both  programs,  the 
Hill-Burton  hospital  construction  pro- 
gram and  the  solid  waste  disposal  pro- 
gram, would  have  expired  in  July  1969. 

This  would  have  required  fairly  fast 
action  in  a  new  Congress  but  it  was  felt 
that  particularly  in  the  case  of  HUl- 
Burton,  about  which  there  is  no  basic 
disagreement,  it  could  be  accomplished. 
When  confronted  with  the  bill  passed  by 
the  other  body  we  found  more  than  an 
extension  in  the  case  of  Hill-Burton.  Two 
entirely  new  programs  providing  direct 
loans  and  loan  guarantees  for  hospital 
modernization  were  included.  The  con- 
ference accepted  a  1-year  extension  of 
the  solid  waste  disposal  program  at  the 
going  rate  without  too  much  diflQculty. 
In  view  of  the  size  of  Hill-Burton  au- 
thorizations and  particularly  the  size 
and  the  novelty  of  the  loan  programs 
the  House  conferees  felt  constrained  to 
extend  present  Hill -Burton  provisions 
for  1  year  only  with  a  slight  increase — 
$15  million — over  present  authorizations 
for  1969.  The  loan  programs  were  not 
agreed  to  altiiough  both  bodies  believe 
there  is  merit  to  them.  Without  hearings 
and  careful  and  detailed  consideration 
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of  these  provisions  by  the  committee  and 
by  the  House,  approval  cannot  be  juatl- 
fled,  and  the  conference  could  not  con- 
scientiously recommend  such  approval 
under  present  circumstances.  We  have 
brought  back,  to  the  House  the  confer- 
ence report  containing  nothing  which  is 
new  except  facilities  for  alcoholics  and 
addicts  and  these  were  thoroughly  con- 
sidered In  the  process  of  the  passage  of 
H.R.  15758  by  this  House  It  Is  my  opin- 
ion that  your  conferees  have  done  well 
In  holding  this  bill  within  the  bounds 
of  both  the  program  and  fiscal  consid- 
erations. I  recommend  the  approval  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr  CIXVELAND.  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  who 
I  understand  has  the  time  now,  if  I 
correctly  understand  his  remarks  in  re- 
gard tjo.  the  sections  of  this  bill  the 
Senate  put  in  and  which  apparently  have 
not  been  agreed  to  by  the  conference, 
with  regard  to  the  guaranteeing  of  loans. 
Am  I  correct  in  sajring  that  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  In  this  bill  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  the  House  conferees  are  op- 
posed to  the  concept:  It  Is.  rather,  that 
there  was  not  time  to  have  any  public 
hearings  whatsoever  on  the  concept. 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  In  fact,  from  what  we  heard  in 
the  5  hours  of  conference  in  two  after- 
noons we  were  inclined  to  believe  there 
was  merit  in  this  mortgage  guarantee 
program  with  the  interest  subsidy.  We 
felt  they  could  go  out  to  private  enter- 
prise and  get  loans  faster  than  they 
could  under  the  Hill-Burton  program. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  some  of  these 
hospitals  have  been  waiting  2  or  3  years 
in  order  to  get  a  grant  under  Hill- 
Burton. 

We  did  believe  it  had  merit.  We  did 
not  believe  we  would  be  justified  in  com- 
ing back  to  this  House  with  a  $600 
million  guaranteed  loan  program  with- 
out a  single  hour  of  hearings  on  what 
was  contained  in  the  legislation.  That  Is 
the  reason  we  did  not  agree  to  It.  We 
did  say  in  the  conference  and  I  said  here 
on  the  floor — and  it  has  been  agreed  to 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  re- 
gardless of  whether  he  is  chairman  or  I 
am  chairman  after  January  1 — that  we 
will  go  into  both  the  guarantee  loan  pro- 
gram as  well  as  the  direct  loan  program 
proposed  in  the  Senate  version. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  and  as  the 
gentleman  knows.  I  have  a  constituent 
hospital  which  is  most  interested  in  this 
guarantee  loan  phase  of  this  legislation. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  him  say  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  taken  out  of  the  conference 
report  does  not  reflect  any  disregard  for 
the  merits  of  the  proposal.  I  further 
understand  the  gentleman  to  say  that 
the  hearings  on  this  part  of  the  program 
can  be  expected  fairly  early  in  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  has  been  agreed 
to.  I  will  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee if  we  do  not  have  an  agreement 
on  the  question  of  the  hearings  as  soon 
as  we  can  conveniently  do  so  after  the 


first  of  the  year  on  both  the  direct  and 
the  guarantee  loan  programs. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. We  have  that  agreement,  both 
the  majority  and  the  minority. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  May  I  Inquire  fur- 
ther from  either  the  chairman  or  the 
ranking  minority  member?  Do  I  under- 
stand that  as  to  those  hospitals  who  at 
very  great  risk  have  gone  ahead  and 
made  loans  and  are  paying  upward  of 
7  percent  in  some  instances,  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  them  so  that  they 
may  come  under  the  provisions  of  such 
act? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  do  not  think  there 
Is  any  question  but  what  the  gentleman's 
hospital  would  come  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  if  It  Is  anywhere  near  the  kind 
of  legislation  that  Is  put  in  on  the  Sen- 
ate side.  May  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  his 
chances  of  getting  a  loan  quickly  would 
be  much  greater  under  the  guarantee 
loan  program  than  under  the  HUl-Bur- 
ton  Act  program  If  we  can  take  the  past 
experience  under  the  HlU-Burton  Act  for 
the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  get  a  grant. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr   BroyhillI. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  have  ex- 
pressed ms  support  for  the  extension  of 
the  Hill-Burton  hospital  construction 
program.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
conference  report  extends  this  program 
for  1  year,  through  fiscal  year  1970.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  until  July  1,  1970.  The  House  felt  that 
we  ought  to  have  at  least  1  year  beyond 
fiscal  year  1969:  that  Is,  July  1,  1969.  For 
that  reason  we  put  in  the  figure  of  $295 
million,  which  we  thought  was  adequate. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
And  there  were  no  other  substantial 
changes  In  the  Hill-Burton  Act  made 
other  than  the  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram as  presently  written  for  1  year? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  There  were  no 
changes  in  the  Hill-Burton  Act  as  a  result 
of  this  legislation  except  the  extension 
of  the  authorization  for  an  appropria- 
tion until  1970. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Cunningham). 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  member  of  the  committee.  I  certainly 
want  to  congratulate  our  chairman  and 
our  ranking  minority  member  as  well  Eis 
all  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
and  I  hope  a  little  of  it  will  rub  off  on 
me,  because  I  think  this  Is  a  great  piece 
of  legislation.  I  nope  everybody  will  re- 
fresh their  memory  as  to  what  was  in  the 
bill  when  we  debated  it  and  it  passed  the 
House  and  not  forget  the  very  many 
major  progressive  provisions  in  this  bill 
regarding  heart  trouble,  strokes,  and  so 
forth  and  all  of  the  other  steps  forward 
that  this  bill  provides  in  the  field  of 
health. 

I  think  so  far  as  the  hospital  funds  are 
concerned  there  Is  no  need  for  anyone  to 


be  concerned  about  it  after  the  colloquy 
that  has  just  gone  on  before  my  state- 
ment here  at  this  moment. 

This  Is  a  great  piece  of  legislation.  The 
subcommittee,  I  know,  worked  long  and 
hard  and  the  full  committee  worked 
long  and  hard  on  this.  I  was  pleased  to 
support  It.  and  I  hope  there  will  be  great 
benefits  that  will  be  derived  from  this 
legislation  when  It  Is  signed  Into  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.   GROSS.   Is   It  correct   that   two 
level  2  executive  positions  have  been  in- 
serted in  this  legislation :   that  is,  jobs  < 
paying  $30,000  a  year  each? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  that  that  was  not 
in  the  House  version  but  It  was  In  the 
Senate  version.  There  was  considerable 
debate,  may  I  say,  in  the  conference 
about  these  to  positions,  because  I  felt 
sure,  and  as  I  said  at  the  conference, 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  was  going  to  ask  about  these  two 
positions.  The  position  of  HEW.  as  I 
understand  It,  was  that  they  needed  two 
positions  with  this  amount  of  money  In 
them  because  of  the  technical  qualifica- 
tions needed,  and  they  could  not  get 
them  for  less  than  that  amount  of 
money.  Now.  these  would  be  people  very 
highly  qualified  as  administrators  in  the 
health  field.  They  would  undoubtedly  be 
MX).'s. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  reply,  but  that  hardly  jus- 
tifies writing  Into  legislation  two  super- 
grade  positions.  If  the  committees  of 
Congress  are  going  to  write  such  posi- 
tions into  the  authorizing  legislation,  we 
are  going  to  be  In  trouble  around  here. 

Was  any  notice  served  upon  the  Post 
OCQce  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
which  under  the  rules  of  the  House,  pro- 
vides for  positions  of  this  kind?  Was  any 
representation  made  to  that  commit- 
tee that  the  gentleman  knows  of  on  the 
part  of  his  committee? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  will  yield 
further,  there  was  no  representation 
made  to  the  conference  as  I  recall  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  conferees  with  refer- 
ence to  whether  this  was  taken  up  with 
either  the  Senate  or  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  regarding 
these  two  positions. 

Now,  it  Is  my  understanding — and 
the  sole  reasoning  was  that  this  was  a 
part  of  the  compromise,  in  order  to  get 
these  figures  reduced — these  two  posi- 
tions were  a  part  of  the  package  that 
was  finally  arrived  at. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  may  not 
agree  with  us  on  this  and  I  very  well 
understand  how  the  gentleman  feels 
about  It.  But  we  felt  that  since  we  came 
out  of  this  saving  well  over  $1  billion  we 
had  made  a  good  compromise  on  the  part 
of  the  House.  That  is  about  the  best  ex- 
planation I  can  give  the  gentleman  of 
the  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  saying  that  the  compromise  was 
over  two  $30,000  jobs  as  between  a  $1 
billion  increase  and  a  $200  million  in- 
crease? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  All  I  can  say  to  the 
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gentleman  is  that  those  two  jobs  were  a 
part  of  the  compromise  which  was  made 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Perhaps  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Staggers],  would  like 
tx)  offer  some  further  information  along 
this  line  but  that  is  as  near  the  correct 
situation  as  I  am  able  to  give  It  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  Is  perfectly  right. 
We  In  conference  had  several  problems 
In  addition  to  the  one  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  has  mentioned.  The  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  bill  contained  the  sum 
of  a  bit  over  $1.8  billion,  and  when  we 
got  through  we  had  cut  it  to  the  extent 
of  $1,280  million  from  the  Senate  version. 
This  was  a  part  of  the  compromise. 

The   fact  of  the  matter  is  that   the 
Senate  version  of  this  pay  provision  had 
one  of  these  jobs  to  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of   $35,000.   We  said   we  would  not  go 
along  with  that  high  a  salary  because 
we  did  not  want  these  men,  no  matter 
how  able  they  were  or  how  great  they 
were,  making  more  than  $30,000.  But  we 
did  go  along  with  the  figure  of  $30,000. 
We  thought  that  overall  this  was  a  good 
compromise  and  we  were  sure  that  these 
men  would  be  of  outstanding  ability  in 
the  fields  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
These  men  will  have  to  come  from  pri- 
vate life  where  they  are  probably  making 
at  least  $10,000  to  $20,000  more.  There- 
fore, we  felt  this  was  a  good  compromise. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  does  not  the 
gentleman  think  it  would  be  good  policy 
to  consult  with  the  committee  which, 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  has  the 
jurisdiction  and  authority  to  handle  sit- 
uations of  this  kind:   to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  House  In  matters  of 
this  kind? 

Does  the  gentleman  not  believe  that 
this  Is  a  direct  violation  of  the  rules  of 
the  House  that  we  would  be  confronted 
with  this  sort  of  a  situation  here  today? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  in  response  to  his  question, 
that  this  comes  before  our  committee, 
the  authorization  for  these  positions. 
The  authorization  is  in  section  208 (g)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  which  Is 
within  our  committee's  jurisdiction.  Cer- 
tainly we  did  not  originate  this  amend- 
ment but  It  was  agreed  to  as  a  matter  of 
compromise.  It  is  something  that  was 
done  by  the  Senate,  and  we  thought  it 
was  the  best  we  could  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  there  were  no  hear- 
ings at  all  to  justify  the  creation  of  these 
jobs;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  fact  is  there 
were  several  things  that  were  in  con- 
ference that  we  did  not  have  hearings  on, 
such  as  the  extension  of  the  Hill-Burton 
Act.  They  had  a  2-year  extension  in  the 
Senate,  but  we  secured  a  compromise 
back  to  a  1-year  extension  whereby  we 
could  hold  hearings  next  year  for  fur- 
ther extension  and  revision  of  that  act. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  going  to  hold 
my  breath  next  year  until  you  eliminate 
these  two  positions  that  are  being  created 
here,  and  I  must  say  surreptitiously  no,  I 
will    not    hold    my    breath   until   you 


eliminate  those  two  jobs  next  year.  If  I 
do  I  win  be  deader  than  a  doornail. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  join  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross]  in 
stating  that  when  the  next  session  of 
Congress  convenes,  if  I  am  here  I  will 
certainly  join  with  the  gentleman  In  an 
effort  to  eliminate  these  two  positions 
that  have  been  added  by  the  conference. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  the  difficulty  of  a 
conference  committee,  but  this  recom- 
mendation is  to  establish  two  positions  in 
the  Public  Health  Service  at  a  salary  level 
above  that  of  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Under  Secretary,  and  to  me  this 
Is  a  clear  indication  that  we  have  been 
in  session  too  long. 

For  example,  these  two  men  will  be 
able  to  receive  a  salary  In  excess  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  so  forth. 
I  am  not  arguing  that  maybe  we  should 
not  raise  salaries  in  some  of  these  areas 
where  we  need  men  of  science  and  other 
higher  qualifications,  but  It  does  seem  to 
me  that  this  is  an  irrational  and  danger- 
ous precedent.  We  must,  I  believe,  look  to 
the  overall  picture  and  do  it  throughout 
the  Government.  Therefore  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  particular  action  of  the 
conferees. 

In  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  session 
and  the  unfinished  business  still  before 
us,  I  shall  not  insist  at  this  time  on  the 
elimination  of  this  irrational  provision. 
I  am  prepared,  however,  to  support  a 
motion  for  the  purjxjse  if  one  Is  offered. 
In  the  event  the  conference  report  Is 
not  recommitted,  I  am  serving  notice 
that  I  Intend  to  introduce  legislation 
next  January  to  eliminate  the  positions 
In  question.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Budget  Bureau  opposes  this  action, 
and  I  would  expect  the  President  to  pro- 
hibit the  filling  of  these  positions  pend- 
ing their  elimination  in  the  next 
Congress. 

Section  501  would  authorize  compen- 
sation for  two  positions  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  at  level  H  of  the  execu- 
tive schedule  at  the  rate  of  $30,000  per 
annum. 

The  highest  salary  level  presently  au- 
thorized for  PHS  personnel  under  sec- 
tion 208(g)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  Is  GS-18,  which  is  fully  four  grades 
below  level  II.  This  provision  was  not 
contained  in  the  House-passed  bill;  it 
was  added  in  conference. 

I  cannot  support  this  provision  which 
would  create  two  positions  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  at  a  salary  level  higher 
than  that  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  We 
would  have  great  difQculty  in  explaining 
such  a  gross  undermining  of  the  civil 
service  structure  of  our  Government  to 
our  constituents.  To  put  the  proposed 
action  in  perspective,  I  will  enumerate 
the  positions  of  great  responsibiUty 
which  are  presently  assigned  to  level  n— 
the  level  at  which  this  conference  report 


proposes  to  compensate  two  persons  In 
the  Public  Health  Ser\1ce.  Level  U  pres- 
ently includes  the : 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense: 
Under  Secretary  of  State; 
Administrator,    Agency    for    Interna- 
tional Development; 

Administrator,    National    Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration; 

Administrator,  Veterans'  Affairs; 
Administrator.  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency; 

Administrator,       Federal       Aviation 
Agency: 

Chairman,   Atomic   Energy   Commis- 
sion; 

Chairman,  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
vlscrs  * 

Chairman,  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System; 

Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget; 
Director,  OfBce  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology; 

Director,  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency: 
Director,  U.S.  Information  Agency; 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence; 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 
Secretary  of  the  Army;  and 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
As  I  noted  earlier,  if  two  Public  Health 
Service    positions   are   compensated   at 
level  II,  their  occupants  will  be  paid  more 
than   the   Under  Secretary   of   Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  whose  position 
Is  assigned  to  level  III.  Some  of  the  other 
pKJsltlons  now  in  level  III  are: 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce; 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor; 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 
Administrator  of  General  Services; 
Chairman,  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion; 
Chairman,  Federal  Tiade  Commission; 
Chairman,  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission ; 

Director,  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning; and 

Director,  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

The  compensation  of  two  positions  in 
the  Public  Health  Service  at  level  n  is 
explained  In  the  conference  report  as  a 
means  of  enabling  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  more 
easily  to  recruit  specially  qualified  per- 
sonnel for  the  needs  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  I  believe  there  is  some- 
thing radically  wrong  if  the  Federal 
Government  must  offer  sub-Cabinet  sal- 
aries to  attract  scientific,  professional, 
and  administrative  personnel  to  an  oper- 
ating unit  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

What  we  have  at  stake  here  Is  not  the 
ability  to  pay  scientific  and  professional 
persormel  a  higher  salary  but,  rather,  the 
Integrity  of  the  civil  service  grade  struc- 
ture which  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  have  carefully  develwed. 

I  make  no  judgment  on  whether  higher 
salaries  may  be  justified  for  some  indi- 
viduals in  the  Public  Health  Service.  If 
salaries  are  inadequate,  this  is  a  Gov- 
ernment-wide problem  which  obviously 
would  apply  also  to  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
I  submit  that  elevating  employees  of  a 
subordinate   agency   within   HEW   to   a 
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level  above  the  Departments  Under 
Secretary  Is  not  the  proper  method  of 
attaining  this  goal 

If  section  501  Is  allowed  to  stand,  we 
might  Just  as  well  scrap  the  Federal  Gov- 
emments  compensation  system.  If  we  do 
not  eliminate  this  provision,  we  will  most 
surely  be  subject  to  public  ridicule. 

Mr.  DUL8KI  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  DUl^KI  Mr  Speaker.  I  agree  with 
the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr  Gross)  and  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr  Focntain) 

Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  that  this  does  not 
set  a  precedent  for  providing  positions 
above  the  super  grades. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  had  a  bill  with  ref- 
erence to  super  grades  which  was  de- 
feated by  the  House,  which  had  to  do 
with  positions  going  over  the  $30,000 
bracket.  I  am  sure  we  had  legislation  pre- 
vious to  that  and  we  eliminated  that. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  being  a  very  im- 
portant bill.  I  do  not  want  to  hinder  the 
proceedings  so  I  will  place  my  own  ob- 
jection to  this  part  of  the  bill  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In  favor  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  15758 — but  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues — the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  H.  R.  Gross,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina.  L.  H.  Potjn- 
TAiN — in  opposing  the  creation  of  two 
positions  at  executive  level  n  for  the 
Public  Health  Service,  as  provided  in 
section  501  of  this  bill. 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, charged  with  the  control  of  top 
level  positions  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, was  not  contacted  relative  to  these 
positions.  As  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee. I  do  not  know,  at  this  time,  as  to 
the  actual  requirements  for  these  top 
jobs,  or  the  proper  pay  grade  or  level. 
If  the  positions  are  needed,  where  they 
should  be  placed.  These  are  proper  ques- 
tions that  should  or  would  be  raised  by 
our  committee. 

To  create  these  two  positions  could  be 
the  beginning  of  a  precedent  that  would 
be  disastrous  to  our  present,  orderly 
congressional  control  of  top  Federal  jobs. 
Public  Law  87-367.  in  1961.  enunciated 
this  congressional  policy;  and  the  House 
has  followed  It  quite  well. 

Mr  Speaker.  In  view  of  the  Impropriety 
of  creating  these  positions.  I  am  today 
contacting  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  requesting  that  these  execu- 
tive level  n  p<»itlons  not  be  filled  until 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee has  had  an  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine background  information  and  re- 
quirements for  these  top  jobs. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quoriun 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 


the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  317.  nays  0.  not  voting  114, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No  360] 
TEAS— 317 


Abbitt 

Bd wards.  Ala 

McDonald. 

Abernethy 

Edwards.  Calif 

Mich 

Adams 

niberg 

McBwen 

Addabbo 

Erienborn 

McFall 

Albert 

Each 

MacGregor 

Andenon,  ni 

Bshleman 

Marhen 

Andsraon. 

Everett 

Madden 

Tenn. 

Cvlns.  Tenn. 

Mahon 

Andrews,  Ala 

rallon 

Mallllard 

Andrews. 

Pascell 

Marsh 

N  Dak. 

Pelghan 

Martin 

Annunzlo 

Plndley 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Arends 

Pino 

Mavne 

Aahbrook 

Plood 

MMds 

Ashley 

Plynt 

Mesklll 

Ayres 

Foley 

Michel 

Bamtt 

Fountain 

Miller,  Calif. 

Bates 

Prellnghuyaen 

Miller.  Ohio 

Battin 

Prledel 

Mills 

Bennett 

Pxilton.  Pa. 

Mlnlsh 

Betts 

Fuqua 

Mink 

Be^l 

Oalinanakls 

Mlze 

Blester 

Oarmatz 

Monagan 

Bingham 

Oathlngs 

Montgooaery 

Blanton 

Oettys 

Moore 

Blatnlk 

Olalmo 

Moorhead 

Bom 

Olbbons 

Morgan 

Boland 

Gilbert 

Morns,  N.  Mex 

Boiling 

Gonzalez 

Morse,  Mass. 

Bolton 

doodling 

Mosher 

Bow 

Gray 

Murphy.  111. 

Braaco 

Green.  Oreg 

Myers 

Bray 

Green.  Pa. 

Natcher 

Brlnkley 

Grlffln 

Nedzl 

Broomfleld 

Grlfflths 

Nelsen 

Brotzmaii 

Gross 

Nichols 

BroyhUl.  N  C 

Grover 

Nlz 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Oubser 

O-Hara.  Mich 

Buchanan 

Gude 

O'Neal.  Ga 

Hagan 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Burleson 

Haley 

Ottlnger 

Burton.  Calif. 

Hall 

Patman 

Burton.  Utah 

Hal  pern 

Patten 

Bush 

Hammer- 

Pelly 

Button 

schmldt 

Pepper 

Byrne.  Pa 

Hanley 

Perkins 

Byrnes.  Wis 

Hanna 

PhUbln 

Cabell 

Hansen,  Wash 

Pike 

CahUl 

Harrison 

Plmle 

Carey 

Harsha 

Poage 

Carter 

Harvey 

Poir 

Casey 

Hawkins 

Prtce.  ni. 

Cederberg 

Hechler.  W  Va 

Price.  Tex. 

Celler 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Pryor 

Chamberlain 

Henderson 

Purcell 

Clancy 

Herlong 

QiUe 

Clark 

Hicks 

QulUen 

Clausen. 

HoUtteld 

RaUsback 

Don  H. 

Horton 

Randall 

Clawson.  Del 

Hosm«r 

Reld.  ni. 

Cleveland 

Howard 

Reld.  N.y. 

Cohelan 

Hull 

Reuse 

Collins 

Hunt 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Conable 

Hutchinson 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Conte 

Ichord 

Rlegle 

Corbett 

Irwin 

Rivers 

Corman 

Joelson 

Roberts 

Cramer 

Johnson.  Calif 

Robtson 

Culver 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Rodino 

Cunningham 

Jonas 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Curtu 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rosenthal 

Daddarlo 

Jonea.  N.C. 

Roth 

DanleU 

Karth 

Roybal 

Davis.  Wis. 

Kastenmeler 

St.  Onge 

Dawson 

Kazen 

Baylor 

de  la  Oarza 

Kelly 

Schadeberg 

Delaney 

King.  N.y. 

Scherle 

Dellenback 

Kleppe 

Schneebell 

Denney 

Kluczynskl 

Schweiker 

Dent 

Kornegay 

Schwengel 

Derwinskl 

Kuykendall 

Scott 

Devlne 

Kyi 

Selden 

Dickinson 

Laird 

Shipley 

Dlggs 

Langen 

Sh  river 

Dlngell 

Latta 

Slkes 

Dole 

Lennon 

Slack 

Donohue 

Upscomb 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dorn 

Uoyd 

Smith.  N.T. 

Dow 

Long.  Md 

Springer 

Dowdy 

Lukens 

Stafford 

Downing 

McClory 

Staggers 

Dulski 

McCloakey 

Steed 

Duncan 

McClure 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Bckhardt 

Mcculloch 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Bdmondaon 

McDade 

Stubbleneld 

Stuckey 

Vlgortto 

Wiggins 

Sullivan 

Waggonner 

WUIIams.  Pa 

Talcott 

Waldle 

Wilson, 

Taylor 

Warn  pier 

Charles  H. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Watklns 

Winn 

Thompson.  Gs 

Wataon 

Wright 

Thomson.  Wis 

Watts 

Wydler 

Tleman 

Whalen 

Wylle 

Tuck 

Whalley 

Wyman 

Udall 

White 

Yates 

Oilman 

Whitener 

Zlon 

Vander  Jagt 

Whitten 

Zwach 

Vanlk 

Wldnall 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

-114 

Adalr 

H*bert 

Relnecke 

Ashmore 

Helstoskl 

Resnick 

Asplnall 

Hungate 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Baring 

Jacobs 

Ronan 

Belcher 

Jarman 

Rooney.  N  Y 

Bell 

Jones.  Mo. 

Rooney.  Pa 

Berry 

Karsten 

RostenkowEkl 

Blackburn 

Kee 

Roudebush 

Brademas 

Keith 

Roush 

Brock 

King.  Calif. 

Rumsfeld 

Brooks 

KIrwan 

Ruppe 

Brown.  Calif 

Kupferman 

Ryan 

Brown.  Mich. 

Kyros 

St  Germain 

Brown,  Ohio 

Land  rum 

Sandman 

Burke.  Fla. 

Leggett 

Satterfleld 

Collier 

Long.  La. 

Scheuer 

Colmer 

McCarthy 

SIsk 

Conyers 

McMillan 

Skubltz 

Cowger 

Macdonald. 

Smith,  Calif 

Davis.  Ga. 

Mass. 

Smith.  Oklft 

Dwyer 

Mathlas.  Md 

Snyder 

Edwards.  La. 

Matsunaga 

Stanton 

■vans,  Colo. 

May 

Stephens 

F&rbsteln 

Mlnshall 

Stratton 

Fisher 

Morton 

Taft 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Moss 

Teague.  Calif 

Ford. 

Murphy.  NY. 

Tenzer 

William  D. 

OHara.  HI 

Thompson,  N  J 

Praaer 

O'Konskl 

Tunney 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Olsen 

Utt 

Gallagher 

Passman 

Van  Deerlln 

Gardner 

Pettis 

Walker 

Gumey 

Pickle 

WlUls 

Halleck 

Podell 

Wilson.  Bob 

Hamilton 

Pollock 

Wolff 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Puclnski 

Wyatt 

Hardy 

Rartck 

Young 

Hathaway 

Rees 

Zablockt 

Hays 

Relfel 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

to. 

The   Clerk 

announced 

the   following 

pairs : 

Mr.  King  of  CalUornla  with  Mr.  Adair 
Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mrs  Dwyer. 
Mr.  KIrwan  with  Mr.  Geraid  R.  Ford. 
Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Smith  of  CalLfornla. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  May. 
Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Collier. 
Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Pollock. 
Mr.   Murphy  of   New   York   with   Mr.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Roetenkowskl  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Fisher  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Farbeteln  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Hays  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Brooks  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Zablockl  with  Mr.  Relfel. 
Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr  Wyatt. 

Olsen  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Moss  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Ashmore  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Puclnski  with  Mr.  Pettis. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  B4r.  Taft. 
Mr  St  Germain  with  Mr  Relnecke. 

Pickle  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Podell  with  Mr.  R.udebush 

Wolff  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

O'Hara  of  nilnols  with  Mr.  Brown  of 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Ohio. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan 


Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Btirke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Ruppe. 

Mr.   Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Mathlas 
of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr   Gardner. 

Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Ourney. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr    Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr   Walker  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr   William  D   Ford  with  Mr   Helstoskl. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr  Stephens. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr   McMillan. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr  Rooney  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr   Roush  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 

Mr   Jarman  with  Mr   Jacobs. 

Mr   Hungate  with  Mr.  Karsten. 

Mr   Kee  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr    Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Praser. 

Mr    Rarlck  with  Mr.  Hardy. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

TO  INCREASE  NUMBER  AND  SALA- 
RIES OF  JUDGES  OP  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA  COURT  SYS- 
TEM 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  Immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  2439)  to  Increase 
the  number  and  salaries  of  judges  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
sessions  and  the  juvenile  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  salaries  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  ApjDcals 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  tax  court, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  do  so  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  an  explanation  of 
the  bill  and  I  shall  not  object — but,  I 
believe  we  should  have  an  expltmatlon 
of  the  bill  at  this  point. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  22 
the  House  passed  the  bill.  H.R.  15678,  a 
similar  bill,  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
the  judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  system.  My  intention  is  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  similar  Senate  bill 
which  I  have  just  called  up,  and  to 
amend  it  so  as  to  include  the  provisions 
of  the  House  bill,  which  will  add  these 
additional  judges  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court  of  general  sessions. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  That  is  the  same  bill 
that  was  passed  by  the  House,  I  believe, 
by  a  vote  of  338  to  49,  as  I  recall.  And  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  gentleman 
Intends  to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
the  Senate  language  and  to  Include  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  by  adding 
two  judges.  It  is  also  my  understanding 
that  the  Senate  bill  did  provide  for  clerks 
for  the  judges,  but  this  will  also  be  de- 
leted, and  there  will  be  no  clerks  al- 


lowed in  the  amendment  that  the  gen- 
tleman intends  to  offer? 
Mr.  DOWDY.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  Increased  pay  for  the  judges  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  DOWDY.  It  is  Identical  to  the  bill 
that  the  House  passed  earlier  this  year. 
I  believe  it  was  in  July. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  It  adds  two  addi- 
tional judges;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  That  Is  correct.  The 
Senate  bill  provided  for  five  additional 
judges. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  was  the  last  bill 
approved  that  Increased  the  number  of 
judges  In  the  District  of  Columbia?  Does 
the  gentleman  have  that  information  at 
hand? 
Mr.  DOWDY.  It  was  4  or  5  years  ago. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Was  it  that  long  ago? 
Mr.  DOWDY.  I  believe  that  Is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  When  was  the  pay  of  the 
judges  Increased  last?  Does  the  gentle- 
man recall? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  will  see  If  I  can  get 
that  Information  for  you  from  my  assist- 
ants here.  I  think  it  was  some  years  ago. 
Mr.  GROSS.  It  seems  to  me  the  pay 
of  the  judges  was  increased  2  years  ago 
or  at  least  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  do  not  recall  the  date. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  the  pay  of  many  of 
the  judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
wsts  Increased  less  than  10  years  ago,  I 
am  confident  of  that. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  The  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Crime  proposed  an  increase  in 
1966. 

I  have  the  date  now — the  last  increase 
was  in  1964. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  thought  there  was 
an  increase  as  recently  as  that. 

At  that  time  we  were  told  that  action 
was  necessary  to  discharge  the  business 
of  the  courts  because  of  the  caseload,  and 
so  forth. 

But  it  seems  that  increasing  the  pay 
and  Increasing  the  number  of  judges  does 
not  accomplish  the  results  that  we  were 
assured  would  take  place. 

Do  we  have  any  assurance  that  Increas- 
ing the  salaries  now  and  adding  the  two 
additional  judges  that  the  caseload  Is  go- 
ing to  be  worked  out  or  are  we  going  to  be 
called  on  again  in  the  immediate  future 
to  provide  more  and  higher  pay  for  judges 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  supply 
more  judges? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
knows  that  I  cannot  give  him  any  assur- 
ance on  that. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  I  might  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  only  way  we  can  han- 
dle the  increasing  crime  rate  that  Is  oc- 
curring In  all  of  the  metropolitan  cities  Is 
not  just  by  having  an  Increase  in  the 
police  force.  We  also  have  to  have  the 
courts  available  to  try  these  cases  and 
parole  and  probation  facilities  to  provide 


some  true  rehabilitation  for  them  who 
are  convicted. 

The  Impact  of  crime  In  these  cities  is 
rising  rapidly  and  this  bill  will  do  no  more 
than  keep  us  even.  If  we  are  ever  to  roll 
crime  back,  we  are  going  to  need  an  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  judges  both  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  sessions  court 
and  the  Federal  district  courts.  There 
were  900  pending  felony  cases  in  the  Fed- 
eral district  court  in  March  and  it  was 
going  up  about  40  per  month. 

That  Is  why  we  have  to  move  in  these 
areas  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  crimi- 
nal law  system  if  we  want,  and  I  know 
the  gentleman  does,  to  control  crime 
here.  I  assume  he  wants  to  see  that  hap- 
pen. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  happen  to  believe  that 
If  the  judges  would  mete  out  sentences 
commensurate  with  the  crimes  there 
would  not  be  so  much  crime  and  there- 
fore fewer  cases. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Well,  the  gentleman  Is 
entitled  to  his  belief.  Th?s  may  be  a  fac- 
tor in  It,  but  you  also  have  the  fact  that 
If  you  wish  to  visit  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia sessions  court  any  day  of  the 
week  and  see  the  number  of  cases  being 
handled,  you  will  see  why  the  judges  are 
not  able  to  handle  all  of  these  effectively. 
In  bail  cases  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
sessions  court  there  are  as  many  as  100 
cases  a  day  handled  by  one  judge  on  the 
assignment  calendar.  The  judge  simply 
cannot  make  accurate  judgments  under 
this  type  of  a  caseload. 

That  is  why  we  need  more  judges  and 
that  is  why  this  bill  has  bipartisan  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  saying 
inversely,  I  take  it,  that  with  the  in- 
crease of  two  more  judges  and  the  In- 
crease In  pay  that  the  situation  will  be 
taken  care  of.. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  No,  I  am  saying  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  will  be  lucky  to  stay 
even.  If  we  get  additional  judges,  beyond 
those  in  this  bill,  we  may  be  able  to  start 
rolling  crime  back.  If  you  are  going  to 
fight  crime  in  this  country,  you  have  to 
spend  the  money  and  have  the  dedicated 
people  to  do  it — and  not  just  talk  about 
It. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GUDE.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
It  would  be  very  fortunate  If  we  do  stay 
even,  even  with  these  two  additional 
judges.  I  think  we  desperately  need  the 
five  judges  that  the  Senate  recommend- 
ed. I  think  we  desperately  need  more 
juvenile  court  judges  which  the  Senate 
has  proposed. 

One  of  the  biggest  factors  in  crime  Is 
the  fact  that  70  percent  of  the  adult 
defenders  have  juvenile  records.  We  have 
a  backlog  In  that  in  both  of  these  courts. 
So  I  am  most  disappointed  that  we  are 
not  going  further.  But  certainly  I  must 
agree  with  these  amendments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  want  to  abuse 
the  privilege  of  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, but  I  do  want  to  say  this. 

There  are  some  people  around  here, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  teeming 
with  them,  and  they  are  also  In  the  Con- 
gress, who  think  every  problem  can  be 
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solved  simply  by  spending  more  money 
and  adding  more  employees.  I  do  not 
agree. 

I  say  again  that  if  the  judges  would 
mete  out  sentences  commensurate  with 
the  crimes  committed  in  the  District  and 
if  those  who  live  In  the  District  would 
display  some  civic  pride  and  help  restore 
morality  and  responsibility  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  spend  so  much  money  on 
the  courts  and  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies. I  do  not  agree  that  simply  adding 
more  Judges  and  spending  more  money 
on  more  judges  will  cure  the  situation  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  OUDE.  What  I  am  trying  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  is  that  when  the  judges 
are  not  able  to  handle  the  cases  and  the 
men  are  released  on  the  streets  and  they 
stay  there  9  months  before  they  final- 
ly get  to  trial.  It  is  no  wonder  that  we 
have  difDcult  conditions  In  Washington. 
D.C. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  we  do  not  have  an 
aggregation  of  confirmed  golfers  and 
other  recreatlonlsts  sitting  on  the 
benches  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
Rope  we  are  getting  a  day's  work  out 
every  one  of  them. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr  Al- 
bert ' .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleric  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  2439 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou»e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  ll-902(a)  of  the  District  or  Ck)- 
lumbla  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"twenty"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"twenty-flve". 

(b)  Section  11 -902(d)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$34,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"taS.OOO".  and  by  striking  out  "S23,500"  and 
Inserting    tn    Ueu    thereof    "$27,500". 

Skc.  2.  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  9  of  title 
11  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"i  11-936.  Attorney  advisers:  compensation 
"The  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions  may  appoint  and  remove  at- 
torney advisers  equal  to  the  number  of 
Judges  authorized  to  serve  on  such  court, 
and  shall  fix  their  compensation  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  title  5.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  relating  to  claaslScatlon  and 
General  Schedule  p>ay  rates.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  analysis 
of  such  subchapter  the  following  new  Item: 
"11-936.  Attorney    advisers:    compensation." 

Sec.  3.  SecUon  11-7021  d)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$25,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$29,000".  and  by  striking  out  "$24,500"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$28,500". 

Sec.  4.  The  first  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  section  2  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1937.  as  amended 
(DC.  Code.  sec.  47-2402),  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "$23,500"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$27,500". 

Sec.  5.  Section  ll-1502(a)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "two"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"four". 

AMENDMENT    OrTEBKS    BT     MR.    DOWDT 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  bj  Mr  Dowdt  :  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S  2439 
and  insert: 

"That  (a)  section  ll-902(a)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'twenty'  and  inserting  m  Ueu  thereof  twenty- 
two" 

"(b)  Section  ll-90a(d)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
$24,000'  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
$28,000'.  and  by  strlklBK  out  $23,500'  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  $27,500'. 

"Sec  2  Section  ll-702(d)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
■$25,000'  and  Inserting  In  llevi  thereof 
'$29,000',  and  by  striking  out  '$24,500'  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  $28,500' 

'Sec  3.  The  first  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  section  2  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Revenue  Act  of  1937.  as  amended 
(DC.  Code.  sec.  47-2402).  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  $23,500'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof   $27,500' 

"Sec  4  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  as  of  October  1.  1968  " 

Mr.  DOWDY  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  add  to  the 
Senate- passed  bill  provisions  for  two  ad- 
ditional judges  to  be  added  to  the  20 
judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  general  sessions. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  for  five  addi- 
tional judges  for  that  court,  to  be  added 
to  the  20  judges  now  on  the  court. 

The  Senate  bill  also  provided  for  two 
additional  judges  to  t>e  added  to  the 
three  now  sitting  on  the  juvenile  court, 
and  for  an  attorney-adviser  or  law 
clerk — who  start  with  a  salary  of 
$10.000 — for  each  of  the  judges  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
sessions. 

The  House  District  Committee  has  had 
no  hearings  on  these  proposals  for  in- 
creasing the  judges  and  for  these  attor- 
ney-advisers. 

As  to  the  juvenile  court,  the  committee 
does  have  before  It  Involved  and  techni- 
cal proposals  to  establish  a  unified  court 
system  to  deal  with  family  problems, 
which  would  be  a  complete  overhaul  of 
the  court  of  general  sessions  and  the 
juvenile  court. 

Under  the  circumstances,  therefore, 
the  District  Committee  is  of  the  belief 
that  an  increase  of  two  judges  is  suflScient 
until  the  next  Congress  can  review,  hear, 
and  resolve  the  whole  court  situation  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

TTTLK   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  title. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dowdt: 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bUl  to 
Increase  the  number  and  salaries  of  judges 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions,  the  salaries  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Tax  Court,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  698  IN- 
TERGOVERNMENTAL COOPERA- 
TION ACT  OF  1968 

Mr  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  is 
698)  to  achieve  the  fullest  cooperation 
and  coordination  of  activities  among  the 
levels  of  government  in  order  to  improve 
the  operation  of  our  federal  system  in 
an  increasingly  complex  society,  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  grants-in- 
aid  to  the  States,  to  provide  for  periodic 
congressional  review  of  Federal  grant.s- 
In-aid.  to  permit  provision  of  reimburs- 
able technical  services  to  State  and  local 
government,  to  establish  coordinated  in- 
tergovernmental policy  and  administra- 
tion of  development  assistance  programs, 
to  provide  for  the  acquisition,  use,  and 
disposition  of  land  within  urban  areas 
by  Federal  agencies  in  conformity  with 
local  government  programs,  to  establl.<;h 
a  uniform  relocation  assistance  policy. 
to  establish  a  uniform  land  acquisition 
policy  for  Federal  and  federally  aided 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

CoNrEEXNCE  Report   (H    Rept.  No.  1934) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S  698i 
to  achieve  the  fullest  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination of  activities  among  the  levels  uf 
government  In  order  to  Improve  the  opera- 
tion of  our  Federal  system  in  an  Increasingly 
complex  society,  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  grants-in-aid  to  the  States,  to 
provide  for  periodic  congressional  review  of 
Federal  grants-in-aid,  to  permit  provision  ol 
reimbursable  technical  services  to  State  and 
local  government,  to  estabUsh  coordinated 
Intergovernmental  policy  and  administra- 
tion of  development  assistance  programs,  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition,  use,  and  disposi- 
tion of  land  within  urban  areas  by  Federal 
agencies  In  conformity  with  local  govern- 
ment programs,  to  establish  a  uniform  relo- 
cation assistance  policy,  to  establish  a  uni- 
form land  acquisition  policy  for  Federal 
and  federally  aided  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  ns 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

"That  this  Act  be  cited  as  the  'Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation   Act  of  1968.' 

"TITLE  I — DEFINITIONS 
"When  used  In  this  Act — 

"FEDERAL    AGENCY 

"Sec.  101.  The  term  'Federal  agency"  means 
any  department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
and  any  wholly  owned  Government  corpo- 
ration. 
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"state 
■  SBC.  102.  The  term  "State"  means  any  of 
the  several  States  of  the  United  States,  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  a  State, 
but  does  not  Include  the  governments  of  the 
political  subdivisions  of  the  State. 

"POUrrlCAL   SUBDIVISION    OH   LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

"Sec.  103.  The  term  'political  subdivision" 
or  'local  government'  means  a  local  unit  of 
government.  Including  specifically  a  county, 
municipality,  city.  town,  township,  or  a 
school  or  other  special  district  created  by  or 
pursuant  to  State  law. 

"UNIT  OF  GENERAL  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

"Sec.  104.  Unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment' means  any  city,  county,  town,  parish, 
village,  or  other  general  purpose  political  sub- 
division of  a  State. 

"SPECML-PUBPOSE   UNIT  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

"Sec  105.  Special-purpose  unit  of  local 
government"  means  any  special  district,  pub- 
lic-purpose corporation,  or  other  strictly 
limited-purpose  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  but  shall  not  Include  a  school  district. 

"GRANT    OR    GRANT-IN-AID 

■Sec  106.  The  term  'grant'  or  'grant-in-aid' 
means  money,  or  property  provided  in  lieu  of 
money,  paid  or  furnished  by  the  United 
States  under  a  fixed  annual  or  aggregate  au- 
thorization— 

"(A)    to  a  State;  or 

"(B)  to  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State; 
or 

'■(C)    to  a  beneficiary  under  a  plan  or  pro- 
gram, administered  by  a  State  or  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  which  Is  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  a  Federal  agency; 
if  such  authorization  either  (1)  requires  the 
States   or   political    subdivisions   to    expend 
non-Federal    funds   as   a    condition   for   the 
receipt  of  money  or  property  from  the  United 
States:  or  ( li )  specifies  directly,  or  establishes 
by  means  of  a  formula,  the  amoimts  which 
may  be  paid  or  furnished  to  States  or  political 
subdivisions,  or  the  amounts  to  be  allotted 
for  use  in  each  of  the  States  by  the  States, 
political  subdivisions,  or  other  beneficiaries. 
The  term  also  Includes  money,  or  property 
provided  In  Ueu  of  money,  paid  and  furnished 
by  the  United  States  to  any  community  ac- 
tion agency  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  The  term  does  not 
include  (1)  shared  revenues;  (2)  payments  of 
taxes;    (3)    payments  In  Ueu  of  taxes;    (4) 
loans    or    repayable    advances;     (5)    surplus 
property  or  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
furnished  as  such;    (6)    payments  under  re- 
search and  development  contracts  or  grants 
which  are  awarded  directly  and  on  similar 
terms  to  all  qualifying  organizations,  whether 
public  or  private;  or  (7)  payments  to  States 
or  political   subdivisions  as  full  reimburse- 
ment for  the  costs  Incurred  In  paying  bene- 
fits or  furnishing  services  to  persons  entitled 
thereto  under  Federal  laws. 

"FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE,  FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  AS- 
SISTANCE, FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS,  OB 
FEDERALLT    ASSISTED   PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  107.  The  term  'Federal  assistance", 
'Federal  financial  assistance'.  'Federal  as- 
sistance programs',  or  'federally  assisted  pro- 
grams', means  programs  that  provide  assist- 
ance through  grant  or  contractual  arrange- 
ments, and  includes  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams or  programs  providing  assistance  In 
the  form  of  loans.  loan  guarantees,  or  Insur- 
ance. The  term  does  not  Include  any  annual 
payment  by  the  United  States  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  authorized  by  article  VI  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947 
(DC.  Code  sees.  47-2501a  and  47-2501b) . 

"'SPECIALIZED  OR  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 

"Sec.  108.  'Specialized  or  technical  serv- 
ices" means  statistical  and  other  studies  and 


compilations,  development  projects,  technical 
tests  and  evaluations,  technical  Information, 
training  activities,  surveys,  reports,  docu- 
ments, and  any  other  similar  service  func- 
tions which  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
is  especially  equipped  and  authorized  by  law 
to  perform. 

"COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING 

"Sec.  109.  'Comprehensive  planning'  in- 
cludes the  following,  to  the  extent  directly  re- 
lated to  area  needs  or  needs  of  a  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government:  (A)  preparation,  as  a 
guide  for  governmental  policies  and  action, 
of  general  plans  with  respect  to  (I)  the  pat- 
tern and  Intensity  of  land  use.  (li)  the  pro- 
vision of  public  facilities  (Including  trans- 
portation faclUtles)  and  other  government 
services,  and  (lU)  the  effective  development 
and  utilization  of  human  and  natural  re- 
sources; (B)  long-range  physical  and  fiscal 
plans  for  such  action;  (C)  programing  of 
capital  Improvements  and  other  major  ex- 
penditures, based  on  a  determination  of  rela- 
tive urgency,  together  with  definite  financing 
plans  for  such  expenditures  In  the  earlier 
years  of  the  program;  (D)  coordination  of  all 
related  plans  and  activities  of  the  State  and 
local  governments  and  agencies  concerned; 
and  (E)  preparation  of  regulatory  and  ad- 
ministrative measures  In  support  of  the  fore- 
going. 

"HEAD   OF   AGENCY 

'Sec.    110.   The   term   'head   of   a   Federal 
agency'  or  'head  of  a  State  agency'  Includes 
a  duly  designated  delegate  of  such  agency 
head. 
"TITLE   II— IMPROVED   ADMINISTRATION 

OP  GRANTS-IN-AID  TO  THE   STATES 

"FULL    INFORMATION    ON    FUNDS    RECEIVED 

"Sec  201.  Any  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  which  admin- 
isters a  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  any  of 
the  State  governments  of  the  United  States 
or  to  their  political  subdivisions  shall,  upon 
request,  notify  In  writing  the  Governor,  the 
SUte  legislature,  or  other  official  designated 
by  either,  of  the  purpose  and  amounts  of 
actual  grants-in-aid  to  the  State  or  to  Its 
political  subdivisions.  In  each  Instance,  a 
copy  of  requested  information  shaU  be  fur- 
nished the  State  legislature  or  the  Governor 
depending  upon  the  original  request  for 
such  data. 

"DEPOSIT   OP  GRANTS-IN-AID 

"SEC.  202.  No  grant-in-aid  to  a  State  shall 
be  required  by  Federal  law  or  administrative 
regulation  to  be  deposited  in  a  separate  bank 
account  apart  from  other  funds  adminis- 
tered by  the  State.  All  Federal  grant-in-aid 
funds  made  available  to  the  States  shall  be 
properly  accounted  for  as  Federal  funds  in 
the  accounts  of  ine  State.  In  each  case  the 
State  agency  concerned  shall  render  regular 
authenticated  reports  to  the  appropriate 
Federal  agency  covering  the  status  and  the 
application  of  the  funds,  the  UablUties  and 
obligations  on  hand,  and  such  other  facts 
as  may  be  required  by  said  Federal  agency. 
The  head  of  the  Federal  agency  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  or 
any  of  their  duly  authorized  representatives 
shall  have  access  lor  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
grant-in-aid  received  by  the  States. 

"SCHEDULING    OF    FEDERAL    TRANSFERS    TO    THE 
STATES 

"Sec  203.  Heads  of  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  responsible  for  administering 
grant-in-aid  programs  shall  schedule  the 
transfer  of  grant-in-aid  funds  consistent 
with  program  purposes  and  applicable  Treas- 
ury regulations,  so  as  to  minimize  the  time 
elapsing  between  the  transfer  of  such  funds 
from  the  United  States  Treasury  and  the  dis- 
bursement thereof  by  a  State,  whether  such 
disbursement  occurs  prior  to  or  subsequent 
to  such  transfer  of  funds,  or  subsequent  to 


such  transfer  of  funds.  States  shall  not  be 
held  accountable  for  Interest  earned  on 
grant-in-aid  funds,  pending  their  disburse- 
ment for  program  purposes. 

"ELIGIBLE    STATE    AGENCY 

"Sec.  204.  Notwithstanding  any  other  Fed- 
eral law  which  provides  that  a  single  State 
agency  or  multimember  board  or  conimitslon 
must  be  established  or  designated  to  admin- 
ister or  supervise  the  administration  of  any 
grant-in-aid  program,  the  head  of  any  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  administering 
such  program  may.  upon  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernor or  other  appropriate  executive  or  legis- 
lative authority  of  the  State  responsible  for 
determining  or  revising  the  organizational 
structure  of  State  government,  waive  the 
single  State  agency  or  multimember  board 
or  commission  provision  upon  adequate 
showing  that  such  provision  prevents  the 
establishment  of  the  most  effective  and  effi- 
cient organizational  arrangements  within 
the  State  government  and  approve  other 
State  administrative  structure  or  arrange- 
ments: Provided,  That  the  head  of  the  F'ed- 
eral  department  or  agency  determines  that 
the  objectives  of  the  Federal  statute  author- 
izing the  grant-in-aid  program  will  not  be 
endangered  by  the  use  of  such  other  State 
structure  or  arrangements. 

"TITLE  III— PERMITTING  FEDERAL  DE- 
PARTMENTS AND  AGENCIES  TO  PRO- 
VIDE SPECIAL  OR  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  UNITS  OP 
GOVERNMENT 

"STATEMENT   OF    PURPOSE 

"Sec.  301.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
encourage  Intergovernmental  cooperation  In 
the  conduct  of  specialized  or  technical  serv- 
ices and  provision  of  facilities  essential  to 
the  administration  of  State  or  local  govern- 
mental activities,  many  of  which  are  nation- 
wide In  scope  and  financed  In  part  by  Federal 
funds;  to  enable  State  or  local  governments 
to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of  special 
service  functions;  and  to  authorize  all  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  which  do 
not  have  such  authority  to  provide  re- 
imbursable specialized  or  technical  services 
to  State  and  local  governments. 

"AUTHORITY    TO    PROVIDE    SERVICE 

"Sec.  302.  The  head  of  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  is  authorized  virlthln  his 
discretion,  upon  ■v^Tltten  request  from  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  to  provide 
specialized  or  technical  services,  upon  pay- 
ment, to  the  department  or  agency  by  the 
unit  of  government  making  the  request,  of 
salaries  and  all  other  identifiable  direct  or 
indirect  costs  of  performing  such  services: 
Provided,  however.  That  such  services  shall 
Include  only  those  which  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  through  rules  and 
regulations  determines  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  have  special  competence  to 
provide.  Such  rules  and  regulations  shall 
be  consistent  with  and  In  furtherance  of  the 
Government's  policy  of  relying  on  the  private 
enterprise  system  to  provide  those  services 
which  are  reasonably  and  expeditiously  avail- 
able through  ordinary  btislness  channels. 

"REIMBURSEMENT    OF    APPROPRIATION 

"Sec.  303.  All  moneys  received  by  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government,  or  any  bureau  or 
other  administrative  division  thereof,  in 
payment  for  furnishing  specialized  or  tech- 
nical services  as  authorized  under  section 
302  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
principal  appropriation  from  which  the  cost 
of  providing  such  services  has  been  paid  or 
is  to  be  charged, 

"REPORTS    TO    CONGRESS 

"Sec.  304.  The  Secretary  of  any  department 
or  the  administrative  head  of  any  agency  of 
the  executive  branch  cf  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  furnish  annually  to  the  respective 
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Committees  on   OoTemment  OperftUona  of 

the  Seo&te  and  House  of  RepreaenUtlvea  ft 
tummary  report  on  the  scope  of  the  servlcea 
provided  under  the  admlnUtratlon  of  thla 
tlUe. 

"BxanvATioN  or  txtamtta  AxrrHO«rrT 
"Skc.  306.  ThU  title  la  In  addition  to  and 
does  not  supersede  any  existing  authority 
now  possessed  by  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  with  respect  to  furnishing  services, 
whether  on  a  reimbursable  or  nonreimbursa- 
ble basis,  to  State  and  local  units  of  govern- 
ment. 

'■TITLE  rv — COORDINATED  INTKBOOV- 
ERNMENTAIi  POLICY  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OP  DEVELOPMENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAMS 

"mCIJUUTION  OF  DIVlXOP»*«l«T  ASSiaTAKCB 
POUCT 

•■S«c.  401.  (a)  The  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  satisfactory  levels  of  living  depend 
upon  the  sound  and  orderly  development  of 
all  areas,  both  urban  and  rural.  Moreover,  In 
a  time  of  rapid  urbanization,  the  sound  and 
orderly  development  of  urban  communities 
depeiuU  to  a  large  degree  upon  the  social 
and  Qcooomlc  health  and  the  sound  develop- 
ment of  smaller  communities  and  rural 
areas.  The  President  shall,  therefore,  estab- 
lish rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
formulation,  evaluation,  and  review  of  Fed- 
eral programs  and  projects  having  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  area  and  community  devel- 
opment, including  programs  providing 
Federal  assistance  to  the  States  and  localities, 
to  the  end  that  they  shall  most  effecUvely 
serve  these  basic  objectives.  Such  rules  and 
regulations  shall  provide  for  full  considera- 
tion of  the  concurrent  achievement  of  the 
following  specific  objectives  and.  to  the  ex- 
tent authorized  by  law,  reasoned  choices 
shall  be  made  between  such  objectives  when 
they  conflict: 

••(1)  Appropriate  land  uses  for  housing, 
commercial,  industrial,  governmental,  in- 
stitutional, and  other  purposes; 

"(2)  Wise  development  and  conservation  of 
natural  resources.  Including  land,  water, 
minerals,  wildlife,  and  others; 

"(3)  Balanced  transportation  systems.  In- 
cluding highway,  air,  water,  pedestrian,  mass 
transit,  and  other  modes  for  the  movement 
of  people  and  goods; 

"(4)  Adequate  outdoor  recreation  and 
open  space: 

"(5)  Protection  of  areas  of  unique  natural 
beauty,  historical  and  scientific  interest; 

•'(&)  Properly  planned  community  facili- 
ties. Including  utilities  for  the  supply  of 
power,  water,  and  communications,  for  the 
safe  disposal  of  wastes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  and 

"(7)   Concern  for  high  standards  of  design. 

"(b)  All  viewpoints — national,  regional. 
State,  and  local — shall,  to  the  extent  possi- 
ble, be  fully  considered  and  taken  Into  ac- 
count In  planning  Federal  or  federally  as- 
sisted development  programs  and  projects. 
State  and  local  government  objectives,  to- 
gether with  the  objectives  of  regional  or- 
ganizations shall  be  considered  and  evaluated 
within  a  framework  of  national  public  ob- 
jectives, as  expressed  In  Federal  law.  and 
available  projections  of  future  national  con- 
ditions and  needs  of  regions,  States,  and 
localities  shall  be  considered  In  plan  formu- 
lation, evaluation,  and  review. 

"(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
consistent  with  national  objectives,  all  Fed- 
eral aid  for  development  purposes  shall  be 
consistent  with  and  further  the  objectives 
of  State,  regional,  and  local  comprehensive 
planning.  Consideration  shall  be  given  to  all 
developmental  aspects  of  our  total  national 
community.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
bousing,  transportation,  economic  develop- 
ment, natural  and  human  resources,  develop- 
ment, community  facilities,  and  the  general 
Improvement  of  living  environments. 


"(d)  Each  Federal  department  and  agency 
administering  a  development  assistance  pro- 
gram shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble, consult  with  and  seek  advice  from  all 
other  significantly  affected  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  In  an  effort  to  assure 
fully  coordinated  programs. 

"(e)  Insofar  as  possible,  systematic  plem- 
nlng  required  by  individual  Federal  programs 
(such  as  highway  construction,  urban  re- 
newal, and  open  space)  shall  be  coordinated 
with  and.  to  the  extent  authorized  by  law, 
made  part  of  comprehensive  local  and  area- 
wide  development  planning. 

"FAVOUNC  VNTTS  OF  CENXHAI.  LOCAL 
COVXaNMENT 

"Sxc.  40a.  Where  Federal  law  provides  that 
both  special-purpose  units  of  local  govern- 
ment and  units  of  general  local  government 
are  eligible  to  receive  loans  or  g^rants-ln-ald. 
heads  of  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
shall,  in  the  absence  of  substantial  reasons 
to  the  contrary,  make  such  loans  or  grants- 
in-aid  to  units  of  general  local  government 
rather  than  to  special-purpose  units  of  local 
government. 

"RULES   AND  KEGULATIONS 

"Sec.  403.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or 
such  other  aigency  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  President  Is  hereby  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  as  are 
deemed  appropriate  for  the  effective  admin- 
istration of  this  title. 

•TITLE  V— ACQUISITION  USE.  AND  DIS- 
POSITION OF  LAND  WITHIN  URBAN 
AREAS  BY  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  IN  OON- 
PORNUTY  WITH  LAND  UTILIZATION 
PROGRAMS  OF  AFFECTED  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 

"AMENDMLEI'IT  OF  FEOERAL  PROPEETT  AND  AOMIN- 
ISTRATTVE    SERVICES    ACT 

"Sec.   501.  The  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq).  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  title  as  follows: 
"  -TITLE  vni— URBAN  LAND 
UTILIZATION 
"  'SHORT  TrrLE 

"  Sec.  801.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Federal  Urban  Land-Use  Act". 

"  'declaration  OF  prBPOSX  AND  POLICY 

"  Sec.  802.  It  is  the  purpose  of  thla  title  to 
promote  more  harmonious  intergovernmental 
relations  and  to  encourage  sound  plaimlng, 
zoning,  and  land  use  practices  by  prescrib- 
ing uniform  policies  and  procedures  whereby 
the  Administrator  shall  acquire,  use,  and 
dispose  of  land  In  urban  areas  in  order  that 
urban  land  transactions  entered  into  for  the 
General  Services  Administration  or  on  behalf 
of  other  Federal  agencies  shall,  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable,  be  consistent  with  zoning 
and  land-use  practices  and  shall  be  made  to 
the  greatest  extent  practicable  In  accordance 
with  planning  and  development  objectives 
of  the  local  governments  and  local  planning 
agencies  concerned. 

"  'DISPOSAL     OF     URBAN     LANDS 

"  'Sec.  803.  (a)  Whenever  the  Administra- 
tor contemplates  the  disposal  for  or  on  be- 
half of  any  Federal  agency  of  any  real  prop- 
erty situated  within  an  urban  area,  be  shall, 
prior  to  offering  such  land  for  sale,  give 
reasonable  notice  to  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment having  Jurisdiction  over  zoning  and 
land-use  regulation  in  the  geographical  area 
within  which  the  land  or  lands  are  located 
in  order  to  afford  the  government  the  oppor- 
tunity of  zoning  for  the  use  of  such  land  In 
accordance  with  local  comprehensive  plan- 
ning. 

'•'(b)  The  Administrator,  to  the  greatest 
practicable  extent,  shall  furnish  to  all  pro- 
spective purchasers  of  such  real  property,  full 
and  complete  information  concerning — 

"  '  ( 1 )   current  zoning  regulations  and  pro- 


spective zoning  requirements  and  objectives 
for  such  property  when  It  Is  unzoned;  and 
"  '(3)  current  availability  to  such  property 
of  streets,  sidewalks,  sewers,  water,  street 
lights,  and  other  service  facilities  and  pro- 
spective availability  of  such  services  if  such 
property  is  included  in  comprehensive  plan- 
ning. 

"  'ACQUISITION  OR  CHANGE  OF  USE  OF  REAL 
PROPERTT 

"  'Sec.  804.  (a)  To  the  extent  practicable, 
prior  to  a  commitment  to  acquire  any  real  . 
property  situated  in  an  urban  area,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  notify  the  unit  of  general 
local  government  exercising  zoning  and  land- 
use  Jurisdiction  over  the  land  proposed  to  be 
purchased  of  his  Intent  to  acquire  such  land 
and  the  proposed  use  of  the  property.  In  the 
event  that  the  Administrator  determines  that 
such  advance  notice  would  have  an  adverse 
Impact  on  the  proposed  purchase,  he  shall, 
upon  conclusion  of  the  acquisition  immedi- 
ately notify  such  local  government  of  the 
acquisition  and  the  proposed  lue  of  the 
property. 

"  '(b)  In  the  acquisition  or  change  of  use 
of  any  real  property  situated  In  an  urban 
area  as  a  site  for  public  building,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall,  to  the  extent  he  deter- 
mines practicable — 

"  '(1)  consider  all  objections  made  to  any 
such  acquisition  or  change  of  use  by  such 
unit  of  government  upon  the  ground  that 
the  proposed  acquisition  or  change  of  use 
conflicts  or  would  conflict  with  the  zoning 
regulations  or  planning  objectives  of  such 
unit;  and 

"  '(2)  comply  with  and  conform  to  such 
regulations  of  the  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment having  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
the  area  within  which  such  property  is  situ- 
ated and  the  planning  and  development  ob- 
jectives of  such  local  government. 

•'  'Sec.  805.  The  procedures  prescribed  In 
sections  803  and  804  may  be  waived  during 
any  jjerlod  of  national  emergency  proclaimed 
by  the  President. 

"  'DEFINITIONS 

"  'Sec.  806.  As  used  in  this  title — 
"'(a)    'Unit  of  general  local  government" 
means  any  city,  county,  town,  parish,  village, 
or   other   general-purpose   political   subdivi- 
sion of  a  State. 

"'(b)  "Urban  area"  means — 

"'(1)  any  geographical  area  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  any  Incorporated  city,  town. 
borough,  village,  or  other  unit  of  general 
local  government,  except  county  or  parish, 
having  a  population  of  ten  thousand  or  more 
Inhabitants; 

"  '(2)  that  portion  of  the  geographical  area 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  county,  town, 
township,  or  similar  governmental  entity 
which  contains  no  Incorporated  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  but  has  a  population 
density  equal  to  or  exceeding  one  thousand 
five  hundred  Inhabitants  per  square  mile; 
and 

"  '(3)  that  portion  of  any  geographical 
area  having  a  population  density  equal  to  or 
exceeding  one  thousand  five  hundred  in- 
habitants p>er  square  mile  and  situated  ad- 
jacent to  the  boimdary  of  any  Incorporated 
unit  of  general  local  government  which  has  a 
population  of  ten  thousaind  or  more  Inhab- 
itants. 

"'(c)  "Comprehensive  planning"  includes 
the  following,  to  the  extent  directly  related 
to  the  needs  of  a  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment: 

"'(1)  Preparation,  as  a  guide  for  govern- 
mental policies  and  action,  of  general  plans 
with  respect  to  (A)  the  pattern  and  Intensity 
of  land  tise,  (B)  the  provision  of  public  fa- 
cilities (including  transportation  facilities) 
and  other  governmental  services,  and  (C)  the 
effective  development  and  utilization  of  hu- 
man and  natural  resources; 

"  (2)  Long-r«ge  physical  and  fiscal  plans 
for  such  action;    V 
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"  '(3)  Programing  of  capital  Improvements 
and  other  major  expenditures,  based  on  a 
determination  of  relative  urgency,  together 
with  definitive  financing  plans  for  such  ex- 
penditures in  the  earlier  years  of  the  pro- 
gram; 

■  (4)  Coordination  of  all  related  plans  and 
activities  of  the  State  and  local  governments 
and  agencies  concerned;  and 

(5)  Preparation  of  regulatory  and  ad- 
ministrative measures  In  support  of  the  fore- 
going.' 

■  TITLE  VI— REVIEW  OF  FEDERAL  GRANT- 
IN-AID  PROGRAMS 

"CONGRESSIONAL    REVIEW    OF    ORANT-tN-Am 
PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  Where  any  Act  of  Congress 
authorizes  the  making  of  grants-in-aid  and 
no  expiration  date  for  such  authority  has 
been  specified  by  law,  then  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  each  period  specified  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  the  Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  having  legislative  Jurisdiction  over 
such  grants-in-aid  shall,  separately  or 
Jointly,  conduct  studies  of  the  program  under 
which  such  grants-in-aid  are  made  and  ad- 
vise their  respective  Houses  of  the  results  of 
their  findings  vrtth  special  attention  to: 

"  ( 1 )  The  extent  to  which  the  purposes  for 
which  the  grants-in-aid  are  authorized  have 
been  met; 

"(2)  The  extent  to  which  the  objectives  of 
such  programs  can  be  carried  on  without 
further  financial  assistance  from  the  United 
States; 

"(3)  Whether  or  not  any  changes  In  pur- 
pose, direction  or  administration  of  the 
original  program,  or  in  procedures  and  re- 
quirements applicable  thereto,  shall  be  made; 
and 

"(4)  The  extent  to  which  such  grant-in- 
aid  programs  are  adequate  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing and  changing  needs  which  they  were 
designed  to  support. 

•(b)(1)  A  study  of  a  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram to  which  subsection  (a)  applies  and 
which  Is  authorized  by  an  Act  of  Congress 
enacted  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  be  conducted  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  fourth  calendar  year  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  thereafter  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  fourth  calendar  year  following  the 
year  during  which  a  study  of  such  program 
was  last  conducted  under  this  paragraph. 

"(2)  A  study  of  a  grant-in-aid  program 
to  which  subsection  (a)  applies  and  which 
Is  authorized  by  an  Act  of  Congress  enacted 
alter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
be  conducted  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  following  the  year  of  en- 
actment of  such  Act,  and  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  each  fourth  calendar  year  there- 
after. 

"STUDIES     BY     COMPTROLLER     GENERAL     OP     FED- 
ERAL   GRANT-IN-AID    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  602.  (a)  Upon  request  of  any  com- 
mittee having  Jurisdiction  over  a  grant- 
in-aid  program,  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  make  a  study  of  such  program  to  deter- 
mine among  other  relevant  matters,  the  ex- 
tent to  which: 

"(1)  such  program  conflicts  with  or  dupli- 
cates other  grant-in-aid  programs;   and 

"(2)  more  effective,  efficient,  economical, 
and  uniform  administration  of  such  program 
can  be  achieved  by  changing  certain  require- 
ments and  procedures  applicable  thereto. 

•(b)  In  reviewing  grant-in-aid  programs 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  consider, 
among  other  relevant  matters,  and  the  budg- 
etary, accounting,  reporting  and  admlnistra- 
Uve  procedures  appUcable  to  such  programs. 
Reports  on  such  studies,  together  with  rec- 
ommendations, shall  be  submitted  by  the 
Comptroller  General  to  the  Congress.  Re- 
ports on  expiring  programs  should,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  be  submitted  In  the  year 
prior  to  the  date  set  for  their  explraUon. 


"STUDIEa  BY  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON 
INTESOOVnUOCENTAL   RELA'nONS 

"Sec.  603.  Upon  request  of  any  committee 
having  jurlsdlcUon  over  a  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram, the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  ( established  by  Pub- 
lic Law  86-380,  as  amended)  shall  conduct 
studies  of  the  Intergovernmental  relations 
aspects  of  such  program  Including  (1)  the 
Impact  of  such  program.  If  any,  on  the 
structural  organization  of  State  and  local 
governments  and  on  Pederal-State-local  fis- 
cal relations,  and  (2)  the  coordination  of 
Federal  administration  of  such  program  with 
State  and  local  administration  thereof,  and 
shall  report  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  such  committee  and  to  the  Congress. 

"PRESERVATION    OF   HOUSE    AND   SENATE 
COMMrrTEE    JURISDICTION 

'Sec.  604.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  Jurisdiction  of  commit- 
tees under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

CHffT    HOLIPIELD. 

John  A.  Blatnik, 
Henry  S.  Reuss, 
Florence  P.  Dwter. 
John  N.  Erlenborn, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
Lee  Metcalf, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  698)  to  achieve  the  full- 
est cooperation  and  coordination  of  activities 
among  the  levels  of  government  in  order  to 
improve  the  operation  of  our  Federal  system 
in   an  increasingly  complex  society,  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  grants-in-aid  to 
the  States,  to  pro\'ide  for  periodic  congres- 
sional  review   of    Federal    grants-in-aid,    to 
permit  provision  of  reimbursable  technical 
services  to   State   and  local   government,  to 
establish  coordinated  Intergovernmental  pol- 
icy and  administration  of  development  as- 
sistance programs,  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion,  use,    and   disposition   of   land  within 
urban  areas  by  Federal  agencies  In  conform- 
ity with  local  government  programs,  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  relocation  assistance  policy, 
to  establish  a  uniform  land  acquisition  policy 
for   Federal   and   federally    aided   programs, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action   agreed   upon   by   the   conferees   and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  all  of  the 
Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserting  a  new  text  which  Is  a  substitute  for 
both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment. Except  for  minor,  technical,  and  clar- 
ifying changes,  this  statement  explains  the 
differences  between  the  House  amendment 
and  the  conference  substitute. 


TITLE   I — DEFTNrnONS 

Section  106.  Grant  or  grant-in-aid 
This  section  defines  the  terms  "grant"  and 
"grant-in-aid".    Under    the    Senate,    these 
terms  (subject  to  certain  exceptions)  meant 
payments — 
(A)  to  a  State, 

(B)to  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
(C)  "to  a  beneflclary  under  a  State-ad- 
ministered plan  or  program  which  is  subject 
to  approval  by  a  Federal  agency", 
under  a  fixed  authorization  which  requires 
matching  or  contains  an  allotment  formula. 
The  definition  In  the  House  amendment  was 
identical  except  that  under  clause  (C)  the 
plan  or  program  was  not  required  to  be  State 
administered.  The  conference  substitute 
makes  two  changes  in  the  definition  con- 


tained in  the  House  amendment:  rirst,  the 
plan  or  program  is  required  under  clause 
(C)  to  be  admlnlstere<^  by  a  State  or  a  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State.  Second,  pay- 
ments by  the  United  States  to  community 
action  agencies  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  are  specifically  Included 
within  the  defined  terms. 

Section  107.  Federal  assistance,  etc. 
The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  terms 
"Federal  assistance",  "Federal  financial  as- 
sistance". "Federal  assistance  programs"  and 
"federally  assUted  programs"  mean  programs 
that  provide  assistance  through  grant  or 
contractual  arrangements  (Including  tech- 
nical assistance  and  assistance  in  the  form 
of  loans,  loan  guarantees,  or  Insurance),  but 
do  not  Include  the  Federal  payment  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  House  amendment 
provided  only  that  the  term  "Federal  assist- 
ance" did  not  Include  the  Federal  payment 
to  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia.  The  House 
recedes. 

TITLE  II — improved  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRANTS- 
IK-Am  TO  THE  STATES 

Section  201.  Full  information  on  funds 

received 
The  Senate  bill  required  Federal  agencies 
administering  programs  of  grants-in-aid  to 
States  qr  their  political  subdivUlons  to  noti- 
fy, on  request,  the  Governor  (or  official  des- 
ignated by  him)  or  the  State  legislature  of 
the  purpose  and  amount  of  actual  grants-in- 
aid  to  the  State  or  its  political  subdivisions. 
The  House  amendment  required  notification 
to  the  Governor  (or  hU  designee)  and  the 
State  legislature.  The  conference  substitute 
requires  that,  on  request,  notification  be 
given  to  the  Governor,  State  legislature,  or 
other  official  designated  by  either,  and  that 
a  copy  of  the  requested  information  be  fur- 
nished to  the  State  legislature  or  the  Gov- 
ernor depending  upon  the  original  request  for 
such  data. 

Section.  203.  Scheduling  of  Federal  transfers 
to  the  States 
Both  the  Senate  blU  and  the  House  amend- 
ment contained  a  section  relating  to  sched- 
uling of  Federal  transfers  to  the  States.  The 
House  amendment,  however,  deleted  a  pro- 
vision of  thU  Section  of  the  Senate  blU  which 
directed  that  the  States  not  be  held  accounta- 
ble for  interest  earned  on  grant-in-aid  funds, 
pending  their  dUbursement  for  program  pur- 
poses. The  conference  report  contains  this 
provision  of  the  Senate  bill. 
TrrLE  m — PEBMrmNG   federal   departments 

AND  AGENCIES  TO  PROVIDE  SPECIAL  OR  TECHNI- 
CAL SERVICES  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  UNTTS  OF 
GOVERNMENT 

Section  303.  Reimbursement  of  appropriation 
■I-he  Senate  bill  provides  that  funds  re- 
ceived by  Federal  agencies  as  payment  for 
furnishing  specialized  or  technical  services 
to  State  and  local  governments  be  deposited 
to  the  credit  of  the  principal  appropriation 
from  which  the  cost  of  providing  the  services 
was  paid  or  Is  to  be  charged,  or  to  the  appro- 
priation currently  available  for  the  cost  of 
similar  services.  The  House  amendment  re- 
quired that  these  funds  be  deposited  to  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  of  the  Treasury.  The  con- 
ference substitute  provides  that  these  funds 
will  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  prin- 
cipal appropriation  from  which  the  cost  of 
providing  the  services  was  paid  or  is  to  be 
charged. 

TrrLE      IV COORDINATED      INTERGOVKRN  MENTAL 

POLICY  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OP  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSISTANCE    PROGRAMS 

Section  401.  Declaration  of  development 
assistance  policy 

The  Senate  blU  directed  the  President  to 
establish  rules  and  regulations  for  uniform 
application  In  the  formvUation,  evaluation, 
and  review  of  Federal  programs  and  projects 
having  a  significant  Impact  on  area  and  com- 
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munlty  development,  for  the  purpose  of  a«- 
surlng  that  they  will  moat  effectively  serve 
the  obJecUvea  of  title  IV  of  the  bUl.  The 
House  amendment  authorised  him  to  eetab- 
lish  rules  and  regulatlona  governing  the  for- 
mulation, evaluation,  and  review  of  such  pro- 
grama  and  projects  for  such  purpose.  The 
conference  substitute  direct*  the  President  to 
establish  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
formulation,  evaluation,  and  review  of  such 
programa  and  projects  for  such  purpoM. 

xrrLE  V — ACQtnsrnoN.  usk.  and  disposition  or 

LAND  WITHIN  URBAN  AREAS  BT  rVOERAL  AGKN- 
CtES  IN  CONFORMITY  WITH  LAND  OTIl-IZATION 
PROGRAMS  OP   ArrCCTCD   LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

Section  802  of  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949 — Declaration  of 
purpose  and  policy. 

The  Senate  bill  and  House  amendment  both 
contain  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 
The  amendment  adds  a  new  title,  relating  to 
urban  land  utilization,  to  that  Act.  Under  the 
Senate  bill,  section  802  of  the  new  Utle, 
which  contains  a  declaration  of  purpose  and 
policy  for  the  title,  provides  that  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  new  title  Is  to  encourage 
sound  planning,  zoning,  and  land  use  prac- 
tices. iD'-the  House  amendment,  the  declara- 
tion ot  -ptirpose  and  policy  for  the  new  title 
contains  no  comparable  provision.  The  House 
recedes. 

rnXK    VI CONCRSSSIONAL    RKVIXW    OF    FEDERAL 

GRANTS- IN -AH)  TO  STATES  AND  TO  LOCAL  UNITS 
OF    GOVERNMENT 

Title  V  Of  the  Senate  bill  related  to  con- 
gressional review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
States  and  to  local  units  of  government.  The 
House  amendment  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  Title  VI  of  the  conference  report 
contains  a  substitute  for  title  V  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  The  substitute  eliminates  sections 
601.  503.  and  306  of  the  Senate  bill  (which 
contained  a  statement  of  purpose  and  provi- 
sions relating  to  automatic  termination  of 
future  grant-in-aid  programs  and  to  records 
and  audits)  and  modifies  the  remaining  pro- 
visions of  the  title  in  the  manner  discussed 
below.  In  deleting  section  502  of  the  Senate 
bill  (automatic  termination),  the  conferees 
agreed  upon  the  objective  that  reasonable 
termination  dates  be  placed  on  all  new  pro- 
grams and  on  existing  programs  and  make 
this  recommendation  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

Section  SOI.  Congressional  review  of  grant-in- 
aid  programs 

This  section  Is  based  on  section  503  of  tbe 
Senate  bill,  which  provided  for  Senate  and 
House  review  of  aU  futtire  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams which  have  authorizations  of  more 
than  3  years.  Such  review  would  consider 
the  extent  to  which  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
grams have  been  met.  the  extent  they  can 
be  carried  on  with  or  without  further  finan- 
cial assistance,  whether  changes  are  needed 
in  their  direction,  administration,  or  purpose 
In  light  of  recommendations  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  the  Advisory  Oonunittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  and  the 
adequacy  of  the  programs. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  for  re- 
view at  four-year  Intervals  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams for  which  no  expiration  date  has  been 
specified  by  law.  The  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  having  legislative  Juris- 
diction over  such  grant-in-aid  programs  are 
directed,  separately  or  Jointly,  to  conduct 
studies  of  the  programs  and  to  advise  their 
respective  Houses  of  the  results  of  their 
findings.  The  review  would  consider  the  fac- 
tors listed  In  the  Senate  bill  (but  without 
any  specific  reference  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Comptroller  General  or  the  Ad- 
visory Committee) . 

Section  602.  Studies  by  Comptroller  General 
of  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 

This  section  Is  based  on  section  504  of  the 
Senate  bill,  which   provided  for  continuing 
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studies  of  Federal  grant  programs  to  be  made 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  The  conference  substitute  authorizes 
the  Comptroller  General  to  conduct  these 
studies,  but  only  on  request  of  a  committee 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  grant-in-aid 
program. 

Section  603.  Studies  by  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
This  section  of  the  conference  report 
which  is  not  substantially  different  from 
section  505  of  the  Senate  bill,  provides  that 
upon  request  of  any  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  House  having  Jurisdiction  over  a  grant- 
in-aid  program,  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  will  conduct 
studies  of  the  Intergovernmental  relations 
aspects  of  such  program  Including  the  im- 
pact of  such  program.  If  any,  on  tbe 
structural  organization  of  State  and  local 
governments  and  on  Federal-State-local  fiscal 
relations,  and  (2)  the  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral administration  of  such  program  with 
State  and  local  administration  thereof.  The 
Commission's  findings  and  recommendations 
would  be  reported  to  the  requesting  com- 
mittee and  to  the  Congress. 

Section  604.    Preseri'ation  of  House  or  Sen- 
ate committee  jurisdiction 

This  section  of  the  conference  report  pro- 
vides that  nothing  in  the  bill  will  be  con- 
strued to  affect  jurisdiction  of  committees 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  or  House. 

ADDmONAL   TITLES   OF   SENATE    BILL 

The  House  amendment  deleted  titles  VII 
and  VIII  of  the  Senate  bill,  which  related  to 
uniform  relocation  assistance  and  uniform 
land  acquisition  policy,  and  title  IX,  which 
related  to  Judicial  review  of  certain  admin- 
istrative actions  under  titles  VII  and  VIU. 
The  conference  substitute  omits  these  three 
tiUes. 

The  conferees  were  In  agreement  on  the 
desirability  of  the  Congress  enacting  a  uni- 
form relocation  policy  to  assist  those  dis- 
placed from  their  homes,  farms  or  businesses 
by  Federal  and  federally  assisted  projects. 
They  were  also  agreed  upon  the  desirability 
of  a  uniform  land  acquisition  policy  In  cases 
where  Federal  or  federally  assisted  programs 
result  in  the  taking  of  the  land  of  private 
owners.  They  recommend  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  both  Houses  that  action  be 
taken  on  these  objectives  as  soon  as  possible. 

CHET   HOLIfTELD, 

John  A.  Blatnik. 
Henry  S.  Rruss, 
Fl-ORENCE    P.    DwTm, 
John    N.    Erlenborn. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  is  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1968,  which  was  passed  unani- 
mously on  the  floor  of  the  House  a  week 
or  so  ago.  A  conference  has  been  had  with 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  other 
body,  and  we  have  retained  the  Senate 
language  in  most  instances. 

In  particular,  due  to  the  commitments 
that  were  made  in  the  House  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  !Mr.  Erlen- 
born 1  and  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Byrnes  1.  we  have  sustained  the 
House  position,  refusing  to  accept  the 
title  VTI,  which  was  to  establish  a  uni- 
form relocation  assistance  policy.  We 
have  also  refused  to  accept  the  title, 
which  would  have  established  a  uniform 
land  acquisition  policy  for  Federal  and 
federally  aided  programs.  Two  other 
committees  of  the  House  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  these  particular  areas. 

One  committee,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  was  holding  hearings  on 
the    uniform    land    acquisition    subject 


matter.  There  we  acquiesced  to  the  re- 
quests of  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  sustained  the  House  position 
on  this. 

In  one  other  adjustment  that  was 
made,  to  which  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  House,  the  House  changed  the  lan- 
guage of  the  other  body,  which  provided 
for  a  mandatory  review  of  those  grant- 
in-aid  programs  which  are  on  the  books 
and  which  do  not  have  termination  dates. 
We  accepted  the  language  as  far  as 
studies  made  by  the  committees  of  juris- 
diction that  they  will  report  back  to  the 
commltt-ees  of  the  House  in  4  years  on 
those  grant-in-aid  programs  which  do 
not  have  termination  dates.  As  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  know,  in  the  last  few 
years  practically  every  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram that  has  been  passed  has  been 
passed  with  the  termination  dates  tun- 
ning for  2  to  3  or  4  years.  We  feel  this 
is  in  line  with  the  practices  and  policies 
of  the  House, 

We  present  this  conference  report  with 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  manapers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  We  believe  we  have  done  a  good 
job  in  sustaining  the  will  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  bring  lie- 
fore  you  the  conference  report  on  S.  698, 
the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act 
of  1968.  This  is  a  bipartisan  bill  .spon- 
sored by  many  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  Its  purpose,  in  brief,  is  to 
strengthen  State  and  local  government 
and  Improve  the  relations  between  those 
governments  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  closer  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination of  policies  and  activities 
particularly  in  the  administration  and 
review  of  Federal  grant  and  loan  pro- 
grams for  development  assistance.  Tli;s 
bill  was  passed  imanimously  by  the 
House  and  your  conferees  are  happy  to 
report  that  the  House  particulars  were 
upheld  in  nearly  all  instances. 

During  the  debate  on  the  floor,  a  ques- 
tion was  raised  about  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill  which  would  provide  uni- 
form relocation  and  land  acquisition  poli- 
cies for  the  entire  Federal  Government 
and  federally  assisted  programs.  On 
these  points  the  Senate  receded.  Titles 
VII.  vm,  and  DC  of  the  Senate  bill  have 
been  eliminated  from  the  report.  The  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  House  posi- 
tion on  these  matters  are  familiar  to  all 
of  you.  There  was  a  question  of  juris- 
diction and  another  committee  of  the 
House  was  holding  hearings  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  would  like  to  make  it  very  clear, 
however,  that  the  conferees  on  S.  698 
were  ifiTfull  agreement  that  uniform  re- 
locauons  and  land  acquisition  policies 
should  bp  enacted  by  the  Congress  to 
meet  vety  serious  difflcultles  that  so 
many  families  and  businessmen  suffer 
when  the^  are  displaced  by  the  opera- 
tion of  Federal  and  federally  assisted 
programs.  We  urge  that  the  appropriate 
cummittees  of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
n^use  give  this  matter  the  highest  pri- 
ority and  report  effective  legislation. 

The  conferees  did  agree  to  a  Senate 
provision  calling  for  congressional  review 
of  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs.  This 
was  considered  during  hearings  In  the 
House,  but  our  committee  thought  it  bet- 
ter not  to  legislate  in  this  area  at  that 
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time.  A  strong  case  was  made  in  the  con- 
ference, however,  for  this  study.  We  were 
informed  that  there  are  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams on  the  statute  books  which  have 
not  been  properly  reviewed  for  a  long 
period  of  time  and  we  agreed  that  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  of  congressional  re- 
view for  programs  that  are  4  years  or 
more  in  duration  and  do  not  have  an  ex- 
piration date  would  be  wise.  The  Senate 
version  provided  for  a  flat  cutoff  after  5 
years  for  such  programs  enacted  in  the 
91st  and  subsequent  Congresses.  We 
could  not  agree  to  this,  but  all  conferees 
supported  the  objective  that  reasonable 
termination  dates  be  placed  on  all  new 
programs  and  on  existing  programs  and 
recommend  this  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  Our 
substitute  calls  for  studies  after  4  years 
and  reports  to  the  Congress.  These 
studies  are  to  be  made  by  the  committee 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  grant-in- 
aid  authorization  and  will  give  special 
attention  to: 

First.  The  extent  to  which  the  purposes 
for  which  the  grants-in-aid  are  author- 
ized have  been  met; 

Second.  The  extent  to  which  the  objec- 
tives of  such  programs  can  be  carried  on 
without  further  financial  assistance  from 
the  United  States: 

Third.  Whether  or  not  any  changes  in 
purpose,  direction  or  administration  of 
the  original  program,  or  in  procedures 
and  requirements  applicable  thereto, 
shall  be  made:  and 

Fourth.  The  extent  to  which  such 
grant-in-aid  programs  are  adequate  to 
meet  the  growing  and  changing  needs 
which  they  were  designed  to  support. 

The  Senate  bill  also  directed  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  make  continuing 
studies  of  grant-in-aid  programs.  It  was 
our  view  that  this  was  a  greater  burden 
than  we  should  put  on  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  at  this  time  and  the  sub- 
.stitute  calls  for  the  Comptroller  General 
to  make  studies  upon  the  request  of  any 
committee  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
L;rant-in-aid  program.  This  language,  of 
course,  does  not  at  all  affect  the  present 
jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  Comp- 
troller who  can  investigate  and  audit  all 
Government  programs. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
povemmental  Relations,  which  proposed 
this  legislation  to  the  Congress,  has 
among  its  membership  our  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  L.  H. 
FotiNTAiN,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon, 
Al  Ullman.  and  my  fellow  conferee,  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey,  Mrs.  Florence  P.  Dwyer.  The 
Commission  is  authorized  to  make  studies 
of  these  programs  at  the  request  of  com- 
mittees of  jurisdiction. 

The  conference  report  clearly  states 
that  nothing  in  this  bill  will  be  construed 
to  affect  the  jurisdiction  of  committees 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House. 

With  regard  to  those  titles  of  the 
House-passed  bill  that  were  also  in  the 
Senate  bill,  the  changes  agreed  upon  were 
mostly  of  a  clarifying  nature.  There  were 
several  which  may  be  classed  as  substan- 
tive. 

We  broadened  the  definition  of  "grant" 
or  "grant-in-aid"  to  include  a  beneficiary 


under  a  plan  or  program  administered 
by  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  which  is  subject  to  approval  by  a 
Federal  agency,  and  to  include  commu- 
nity action  programs  under  the  OfiBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

The  House  bill  held  that  States  should 
be  accountable  for  interest  earned  on 
deposited  grant-in-aid  funds  pending 
their  disbursement  for  program  purposes. 
We  were  persuaded  that  under  the  new 
letter-of-credit  procedure  interest  ac- 
cumulated would  be  so  small  that  it 
would  make  the  accounting  for  this  In- 
terest an  unnecessary  burden  and  agreed 
with  the  Senate  to  waive  this  require- 
ment. 

In  the  section  on  the  provision  of  tech- 
nical services  to  States  and  local  govern- 
ments, the  House  bill  required  that  re- 
imbursements to  the  Federal  agency  pro- 
viding the  service  be  deposited  to  miscel- 
laneous receipts  of  the  Treasury.  We  were 
persuaded  by  the  Senate  that  the  purpose 
of  this  section  might  be  defeated  if  the 
reimbursements  could  not  be  applied  to 
the  principal  appropriation  of  that 
agency  and  we  agreed  to  permit  this  so 
long  as  the  moneys  would  go  into  the 
appropriation  account  for  the  current 
year. 

Now  let  me  briefly  summarize  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

The  first  substantive  title — title  II — 
calls  for  improved  administration  of 
grants-in-aid  to  the  States.  It  directs 
Federal  agencies,  upon  request,  to  give 
full  information  to  the  Governors  and 
State  legislators  on  grants  to  their  States 
and  poUtical  subdivisions,  thereby  pro- 
viding necessary  data  up>on  which  to  fi- 
nance and  administer  cooperative  pro- 
grams under  Federal  grants-in-aid.  It 
would  improve  the  scheduling  of  Federal 
fund  transfers  to  the  States  and  permit 
the  States  to  budget  Federal  grant  funds 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  they  budget 
other  revenues.  This  would  assure  the 
expeditious  furnishing  of  Federal  grant 
funds  through  the  letter-of-credit  pro- 
cedure. In  addition,  it  would  relieve  the 
States  from  unnecessary  and  outmoded 
accoimting  procedures  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  separate  bank  accounts  while 
protecting  the  right  of  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Comptroller  General  to 
audit  these  accounts.  Finally,  title  n 
would  ijermit  the  head  of  a  Federal 
agency  to  waive  the  single  State  agency 
requirement  now  in  many  Federal  grant 
programs  so  that  the  organization  and 
modernization  of  State  government 
structures  may  be  facilitated. 

Title  III  would  permit  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  provide  technical 
and  specialized  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  but  without  competing  with  private 
enterprise  or  rescinding  any  such  au- 
thority now  possessed  by  any  Federal 
agency  with  or  without  reimbursement. 
This  title  recognizes  that  certain  cate- 
gories of  specialized  personnel  and  equip- 
ment are  in  short  supply  at  the  State 
and  local  levels  and  that  direct  efforts  to 
procure  them  can  be  costly  and  duplica- 
tive. Under  this  title,  the  head  of  any 
Federal  agency  providing  such  services 
would  be  required  to  report  annually  on 
the  scope  of  the  services  rendered  to  the 


Committees  on  Government  Operations 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 

Title  IV  Is  designed  to  provide  coordi- 
nation on  the  Federal  level  of  the  some- 
time numerous  separate  assistance  pro- 
grams and  funds  which  may  he  focused 
on  a  given  urban  or  rural  community  by 
various    Federal    agencies.    These    pro- 
grams, though   beneficial   to   the  areas 
they  serve,  are  frequently  duplicating, 
overlapping,  and  sometimes  in  conflict 
with   each   other.   Such   administration 
can  create  severe  confusion  and  have  an 
ill  effect  on  the  recipient  local  govern- 
ment and  its  future  development.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  President  is  directed  to  es- 
tablish rules  and  regulations  governing 
Federal  programs  and  projects  to  the  end 
that  they  most  effectively  serve  certain 
stated  objectives  considered  important 
to   healthful   living    and    orderly    com- 
mimity  development.  The  title  further 
requires  that  all  viewpoints  and  objec- 
tives— national,     regional.     State,     and 
local — to  the  extent  possible,  be  consid- 
ered when  Federal  development  projects 
are  being  planned.  Federal  aid,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  State,  re- 
gional, and  local  comprehensive  plan- 
ning.   Each    Federal    department    and 
agency  administering  a  development  as- 
sistance program  must  consult  with  and 
seek    advice    from    other    significantly 
affected  Federal  agencies  in  an  effort  to 
assure  fully  coordinated  programs.  In- 
sofar as  possible.  Federal  planning  shall 
-be  coordinated  with  and  made  a  part  of 
local  and  areawlde  development  plan- 
ning. Furthermore,  in  order  to  strengthen 
general  local  government.  Federal  agen- 
cies In  making  loans  or  grants  should 
give  preference  to  cities,  counties,  and 
townships    over    special-purpose    units. 
This  title  originally  applied  only  to  Fed- 
eral programs  in  urban  areas  but  was 
expanded  by  the  committee  to  include 
rural  areas  where  many  of  the  same 
problems  in   administration  of  Federal 
assistance  exist. 

Title  V  provides  that  in  order  to  pro- 
mote more  harmonious  intergovernmen- 
tal relations,  Federal  land  within  urban 
areas  will  be  acquired,  used,  and  disposed 
of  in  conformity  with  land  utilization 
programs  of  the  affected  local  govern- 
ments. The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, prior  to  the  disposal  of  land  in 
urban  areas,  will  give  notice  to  the  local 
zoning  authority  so  that  the  land  may  be 
zoned  in  accordance  with  local  compre- 
hensive planning  objectives,  imless  GSA 
deems  such  advance  notice  will  have  an 
adverse  impact  on  the  proposed  transac- 
tion. The  GSA  is  to  consider  objections 
made  by  local  governments  and,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  comply  with  local 
zoning  regulations  and  planning  objec- 
tives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  S.  698  pro- 
vides an  important  step  in  intergovern- 
mental relations  in  our  coimtry.  I  hope 
that  this  report  will  be  overwhelmingly 
approved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  my  col- 
league, the  leading  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn!  for  such  time 
as  the  gentleman  ciay  consume. 
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Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has 
quite  ably  explained  the  resiilts  of  this 
conference  committee.  I  reiterate  that 
the  most  Important  thing.  I  believe,  for 
the  Members  to  consider  is  the  fact  that 
we  did  sustain  the  jxwltlon  of  the  House 
in  not  Including  in  the  bill  as  a  result  of 
the  conference  any  reference  to  uniform 
land  acquisition  or  uniform  payments  for 
relocation.  This  commitment  was  made 
on  the  floor,  that  the  conferees  would 
strive  to  keep  these  two  sections  or  titles 
out  of  the  bill. 

I  think  also  the  provision  of  title  V  for 
renewal  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams is  important.  The  Senate  provision 
would  have  provided  for  periodic  review 
for  new  programs  enacted  in  the  91st  and 
subsequent  Congresses  on  a  5-year  basis 
In  the  event  the  new  program  did  not 
have  a  termination  date  in  the  authoriza- 
tion. The  result  of  the  conference  is  that 
all  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  that 
do  ndt'  have  automatic  termination  In 
Uieir  authorization  will  be  reviewed  with- 
in the  next  4  years  and  every  4  years 
thereafter,  so  we  will  have  continuous 
oversight  by  the  committees  of  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Other  minor  adjustments  of  differences 
between  the  House  language  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  other  body  were  made.  In 
most  Instances  the  intent  of  the  House 
bill  was  sustained  with  minor  editorial 
adjustments.  I  feel  the  conference  was 
quite  successful  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
House,  and  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
conference  committee  and  as  recom- 
mended by  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  should  receive  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nilnois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, not  only  as  a  former  member  and 
alumnus  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  but  as  a  Member  of  the 
House,  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion and  gratitude  for  the  distinguished 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  the  work  they  were  able  to  do  in  the 
conference  in  improving  the  language  in 
title  VT. 

I  remember  reading  an  article  in  the 
newspaper,  I  think,  a  few  days  aijo.  that 
referred  to  certain  "sleeper"  bills  that 
ought  to  be  watched  in  the  period  be- 
tween now  and  the  sine  die  adjournment 
of  this  Congress.  That  list  did  not  in- 
clude this  particular  bill,  but  I  think  it 
should  have.  The  language  in  title  VI 
refers  to  a  quadrennial  review  of  certain 
grant-in-aid  programs — not  only  those 
enacted  by  the  91st  and  subsequent  Con- 
gresses, but  by  previous  Congresses,  and 
I  am  told  there  are  literally  scores  of 
those  programs  enacted  In  prior  years 
that  do  not  have  an  expiration  date 
Under  the  language  of  the  conference 
report,  which  I  understand  was  supplied 
because  of  the  initiative  taken  by  the 
House  Members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee, we  have  some  guarantee  that 
there  will  be  a  periodic  review  of  these 
grant-in-aid  programs,  and  that  would  I 


think  refeult  in  a  savings  to  the  taxpayers 
of  this  ckuntry. 

So  I  ^ngratulate  the  members  of  the 
conference  committee  for  a  Job  well 
done,  particularly  on  title  VI  of  this 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act. 

Mr.  EULENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
the  conferees  on  S.  698.  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1968,  have 
brought  back  to  the  House  a  bill  which, 
in  the  first  instance,  corresponds  with 
the  wishes  of  the  House  as  expressed  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and.  second,  which  has  been  substantially 
improved  by  the  compromise  provision 
In  title  VI,  providing  for  periodic  review 
of  grant-in-aid  programs  by  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees. 

As  our  colleagues  will  recall,  only  the 
Senate  bill  Included  such  a  provision,  al- 
though In  recent  years  there  has  been 
considerable  support  among  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  such  peri- 
odic review. 

The  compromise  language,  which  was 
proposed  to  the  conference  by  my  dis- 
tinguished minority  colleague  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  ErlenbornI. 
and  I,  does.  I  believe,  significantly  im- 
prove on  the  language  in  the  Senate  biU 
and  in  the  earlier  versions  of  similar 
legislation  Introduced  by  several  of  us. 
The  compromise  provision  eliminates  the 
automatic  termination  feature  under 
which  grant-in-aid  programs  would  be 
ended  after  5  years  unless  the  Congress 
extended  them  or  enacted  them  with 
specific  termination  dates. 

This  feature,  which  was  originally  In- 
tended to  encourage  meaningful  com- 
mittee review  of  grant  programs,  was 
the  cause  of  concern  on  the  part  of  sev- 
eral of  our  colleagues.  It  had  also  be- 
come less  significant  in  recent  years  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  most  grant-in-aid 
programs  now  carry  specific  termination 
dates. 

As  a  substitute  for  this  feature  of  the 
program  review  provision,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  broaden  the  review  require- 
ment to  include  most  existing  grant  pro- 
grams as  well  as  future  programs  where 
termination  dates  have  not  been  speci- 
fied. The  benefits  of  meanlngrful  con- 
gressional review,  therefore,  will  be 
much  more  broadly  applied. 

Having  urged  the  requirement  of  p)e- 
riodic  congressional  review  of  grant-in- 
aid  programs  for  the  psist  7  years,  both 
as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  I  should  like  to 
thank  my  colleagues  for  their  support  of 
the  compromise  provision,  and  express 
the  hope  that  this  will  be  another  step 
in  the  direction  of  establishing  more  ef- 
fective control  and  oversight  of  grant 
programs.  The  proliferation  of  such  pro- 
grams in  recent  years  has  Imposed  on 
Congress  a  heavy  responsibility  to  as- 
sure the  Nation  that  Federal  assistance 
efforts  are,  in  fact,  accomplishing  de- 
sirable results  in  as  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical manner  as  possible. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 


gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blat- 
troi],  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  the  record  to  show  the  deep  In- 
debtedness all  of  us  on  the  subcommittee 
and  on  the  full  committee  owe  to  our 
senior  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Holituld],  for  his  lead- 
ership and  for  the  additional  burden  of 
work  he  was  called  upon  to  exert,  far 
beyond  the  call  of  reasonable  duty  in 
these  difficult  closing  weeks  of  the  session. 

We  also  are  Indebted  to  our  collesigue, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Rkitss],  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  ErlenbornI,  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyir],  not  only 
for  their  participation  but  likewise  for 
the  splendid  cooperation  received. 

We  express  our  appreciation  concern- 
ing the  contribution  they  ail  have  mtule. 
Without  their  leadership  and  the  co- 
operative, positive,  and  constructive  atti- 
tude taken,  this  conference  report 
would  not  have  been  possible. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
add  my  voice  of  commendation  for  the 
serviceable  and  workmanlike  job  done 
on  this  bill  by  the  leadership  participat- 
ing in  it,  notably  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  HoLirnELDl  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  BlatnikI: 
and  those  on  the  minority  side,  notably 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
ErlenbornI. 

When  the  bill  cleared  this  House  some 
days  ago  the  point  was  made  by  various 
Members,  mainly  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  that  the 
conference  committee  should  do  what  it 
could  to  preserve  the  House  version.  I 
believe  we  have  faithfully  followed  the 
instincts  of  the  House  in  that  matter, 
and  I  believe  the  conference  report  pre- 
sented here  today  is  in  the  public  interest 
and  deserves  overwhelming  support. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  rise  in  support  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968.  The 
conferees  are  to  be  commended  for  bring- 
ing back  an  improved  bill  and  particu- 
larly for  the  inclusion  of  title  VI  provid- 
ing for  periodic  congressional  review  of 
grant-in-aid  programs. 

The  bill  as  amended  in  conference  is 
now  essentially  the  same  as  the  legisla- 
tion which  I  sponsored  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress and  includes  most  of  the  titles  con- 
tained in  H-R.  5522  which  I  introduced 
in  the  90th  Congress.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  the  conferees  endorsed  the  re- 
maining titles  contained  in  both  my  bill 
and  the  companion  Senate  bill,  and  rec- 
ommended favorable  action  on  these  ad- 
ditional titles  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses. 

The  adoption  of  title  VI  relating  to 
congressional  review  of  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams is,  in  my  judgment,  a  real  con- 
tribution toward  strengthening  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  Congress  for  periodically 
reevaluating  grant  legislation.  I  have  ad- 
vocated the  more  systematic  approach 
embodied  in  this  title  since  the  88th  Con- 
gress when  I  introduced  a  bill  specifically 
for  this  purpose. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  regular  and 
systematic  review  of  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams Is  especially  great  today.  We  are 
living  in  a  dynamic  age,  and  we  cannot 
continue  indefinitely  to  deal  with  new 
public  problems  by  enacting  additional 
grant  programs  without  facing  up  to  the 
necessity  of  giving  serious  consideration 
to  phasing  out  some  of  the  older  pro- 
grams aimed  at  problems  of  another 
time.  The  uniform  policy  and  procedure 
for  grant  review  provided  by  this  legis- 
lation is  a  practical  method  for  enabling 
the  Congress  to  accomplish  this  objective 
in  a  consistent  and  timely  manner. 

I  want  to  express  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion to  my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
who  helped  In  bringing  this  legislation  to 
fruition.  I  believe  that  history  will  view 
the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act 
of  1968  as  a  very  constructive  and  im- 
portant stage  in  the  Improvement  of  re- 
lations between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
are  no  further  requests  for  time.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

CORRECTION  OF  TITLE  OF  THE  BILL 
S.  698,  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  CO- 
OPERATION ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  concurrent  resolution  <H.  Con.  Res. 
838)  and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  in  the  enrollment  ol  the  bill 
(S.  698)  to  achieve  the  fullest  cooperation 
and  coordination  of  activities  among  the 
levels  of  government  In  order  to  improve  the 
operation  of  our  federal  system  In  an  In- 
creasingly complex  society,  to  improve  the 
administration  of  grants-in-aid  to  the  States, 
to  provide  for  periodic  congressional  review 
of  Federal  grants-in-aid,  to  permit  provision 
of  reimbursable  technical  services  to  State 
and  local  government,  to  establish  coordi- 
nated Intergovernmental  policy  and  adminis- 
tration of  development  assistance  programs, 
to  provide  for  the  acquisition,  use,  and  dis- 
position of  land  within  urban  areas  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  conformity  with  local  gov- 
ernment programs,  to  establish  a  uniform 
relocation  assistance  policy,  to  establish  a 
uniform  land  acquisition  policy  for  Federal 
and  federally  aided  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  cor- 
rect the  title  of  the  bill  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  achieve  the  fullest  cooperation  and 
coordination  of  activities  among  the  levels 
of  government  in  order  to  improve  the  op- 
eration of  our  federal  system  in  an  increas- 
ingly complex  society,  to  improve  the 
administration  of  grants-in-aid  to  the  States, 
to  permit  provision  of  reimbursable  techni- 
cal services  to  State  and  local  government, 
to  establish  coordinated  Intergovernmental 
policy  and  admiiUstratlon  of  development  as- 
sistance programs,  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion, use,  and  disposition  of  land  within 
urban  areas  by  Federal  agencies  in  conform- 
ity with  local  government  programs,  to  pro- 
vide for  periodic  congressional  review  of 
Federal  grants-in-aid,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees." 


The  SPEU^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 

to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
on  the  conference  report  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  14935, 
MAILING  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
MASTER  KEYS.  WAGE  BOARD  SUR- 
VEYS. AND  POWERS  OF  POSTAL 
INSPECTORS 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
14935)  to  amend  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  to  regulate  the  mailing  of  master 
keys  for  motor  vehicle  Ignition  switches, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

CONTERENCE  REPORT    (H.  REPT.  NO.   1918) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HR. 
14935)  to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
to  regulate  the  maUing  of  master  keys  for 
motor  vehicle  Ignition  switches,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  vrtth  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following:  „  ,    ^ 

"That   (a)    chapter  51  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"  '§  4010.  Nonmailable  motor  vehicle  master 
keys 

"'(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  any  motor  vehicle  master 
key,  any  pattern,  impression,  or  mold  from 
which  a  motor  vehicle  master  key  may  be 
made,  and  any  advertisement  for  the  sale  of 
any  such  key,  pattern.  Impression,  or  mold, 
is  nonmailable  matter,  shall  not  be  carried 
or  delivered  by  mail,  and  shall  be  disposed  of 
as  the  Postmaster  General  directs. 

•"(b)  The  Postmaster  General  Is  author- 
ized to  make  such  exemptions  from  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  as  he 
deems  necessary. 

"'(c)  FVDr  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
"motor  vehicle  master  key"  means  any  key 
(other  than  the  key  furnished  by  the  manu- 
facturer with  the  motor  vehicle,  or  the  key 


furnished  with  a  replacement  lock,  or  an  ex- 
act duplicate  of  such  keys)  designed  to  oper- 
ate two  or  more  motor  vehicle  ignition,  door, 
or  trunk  locks  of  different  combinations.'. 

"(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  51 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  immediately 
preceding  section  4001  of  such  chapter,  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  item: 

"  '4010.  Nonmailable    motor    vehicle    master 
keys.'. 
"Sec.  2.  Chapter    83    of    title    18.    United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 1716  the  following  new  section: 
•  '§  1716A.  Nonmailable  motor  vehicle  master 
keys 
"  'Whoever  knowingly  deposits  for  mail- 
ing or  delivery,  or  knowingly  causes  to  be 
delivered  by  mall  according  to  the  direction 
thereon,  or  at  any  place  to  which  It  la  di- 
rected to  be  delivered  by  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  any  matter  declared  to  be 
nonmailable  by  section  4010  of  tlUe  39,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.';  and 

"(2)  by  inserting  Immediately  above  item 
1717  In  the  table  of  sections  of  such  chapter 
immediately  preceding  section  1691  of  such 
chapter,  the  foUowlng  new  item: 
"  '1716A.  Nonmailable  motor  vehicle  master 
keys.". 
"Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  and  section  2  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  sixtieth  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  4.  SecUon  5341  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(c)  When  a  wage  survey  is  made  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  wage  schedules 
for  employees  to  whom  this  section  applies, 
the  agency  or  agencies  making  the  survey 
shall  determine  whether  there  exists  in  the 
wage  survey  area  a  sufficient  number  of  com- 
parable positions  in  private  industry  to  es- 
tablish wage  schedules  for  the  principal  typea 
of  Federal  positions  for  which  the  survey  Is 
made.  The  determination  shall  be  in  writ- 
ing and  shall  take  into  consideration  all 
relevant  evidence.  Including  evidence  sub- 
mitted by  employee  organizations  recognized 
as  representative  of  employees  in  the  area. 
When  it  is  determined  that  there  Is  an  In- 
sufficient number  of  comparable  positions  In 
private  Industry  to  establish  such  wage 
schedules,  the  agency  or  agencies  making  the 
sur\'ey  shall  establish  rates  for  such  positions 
in  accordance  with  rates  paid  for  poeltlona 
In  private  industry  in  the  nearest  wage  area 
which  Is  determined  by  the  agency  or  agen- 
cies Involved  to  be  most  similar  in  the  nature 
of  Its  population,  employment,  manpower, 
and  Industry  to  the  wage  area  for  which  the 
survey  is  being  made.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission shall  prescribe  regulations  neces- 
sary for  the  administration  of  this  subsec- 
tion.'. 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Chapter  203  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"  '§  3061.  Powers  of  postal  Inspectors 

'"(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  postal  inspectors  may,  to  the  extent 
authorized  by  the  Postmaster  General — 

"  '  ( 1 )  serve  warrants  and  subpenas  issued 
under  the  authority  of  the  UiUted  States; 

"'(2)  make  arrests  vrtthout  warrant  for 
offenses  against  the  United  States  committed 
In  their  presence;  and 

"'(3)  make  arrests  without  warrant  for 
felonies  cognizable  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  if  they  have  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  person  to  be 
arrested  has  committed  or  Is  committing 
such  a  felony. 

"•(b)  The  powers  granted  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  exercised  only  in 
the  enforcement  of  laws  regarding  property 
of  the  United  States  In  the  custody  of  the 
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postal  service,  the  use  of  tbe  malls,  and  other 
postal  offenses.'. 

"(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  303 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  immediately 
preceding  section  3041  of  such  chapter,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"'8061.  Powers   of   postal   Inspectors.'." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Thaodeus  J.  Dttlski, 
Davtd  N.  Henderson, 
Arnold   Olsen, 
Robert  N.  C.  Nix, 
Robert  J.  Corbett, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

A.   3.    MnCX  MONRONEY, 

Ralph  W.  Tarborouch, 
Jennings  Randolph, 
P^ANK  Carlson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Hoiises  on  the  amendment  of  the ; 
Senate  to  the  bill  ( H.R.  14935 )  to  amend  title  ' 
39,  United  States  Code,  to  regulate  the  mail- 
ing of  master  keys  for  motor  vehicle  Ignition 
swltcUea.  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
tollowtag  statement  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  In  the  accompanying 
conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  strikes  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserts  a  substitute  text.  The  committee  of 
conference  recommends  that  the  House  re- 
cede from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate,  with  an  amendment  which  Is 
a  substitute  for  both  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  differences  between  the  House  bill  and 
the  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference  are 
discussed  below. 

MAILINO    OF    MASTER    KEYS 

The  purpose  of  the  House  bill  and  the  first 
three  sections  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
to  prohibit,  with  certain  exceptions,  the  mail- 
ing of  motor  vehicle  master  keys  designed  or 
adapted  to  operate  the  Ignition  switches,  door 
locks,  and  trunk  locks  of  two  or  more  motor 
vehicles.  The  major  differences  are  discussed 
below. 

The  House  bill  applied  only  to  the  master 
keys  and  other  manipulation-type  devices. 
The  conference  substitute.  In  addlUon  to  pro- 
hibiting the  mailing  of  such  Items,  also  pro- 
hibits the  mailing  of  any  advertisement  for 
the  sale  of  such  items. 

The  House  bill  specifically  exempted  from 
the  prohibition  such  Items  when  mailed  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Postmaster  General  to  locksmiths,  motor 
vehicle  dealers,  employees  of  parking  facili- 
ties, common  carriers,  motor  vehicle  rental 
businesses,  automobile  clubs,  and  Govern- 
ment supply  or  procurement  personnel. 

The  conference  substitute  does  not  contain 
specific  exemptions,  but  authorizes  the  Post- 
master General  to  make  such  exemptions 
from  the  prohibition  as  he  deems  necessary. 

The  House  bill  authorizes  the  Poet- 
master  General  to  require,  as  a  condition  for 
the  transmission  of  such  items  In  the  maU. 
that  the  mailer  file  with  the  postmaster  at 
the  time  of  mailing  a  certification  of  the  ad- 
dressee that  the  addressee  is  qualified  to  re- 
ceive the  items  through  the  mall  under  one 
of  the  excepUons,  and  a  certification  of  the 
mailer  that,  according  to  the  Information 
and  belief  of  the  mailer,  the  addressee  is  so 
qualified. 

The  conference  substitute  does  not  contain 
a  specific  provision  as  to  the  certification 
process.  However,  the  Postmaster  General,  If 
he  felt  it  necessary,  could  require  such  a 
certification  as  a  part  of  any  regulations  he 
may  Issue  to  control  the  mailing  of  such  items 


to  the  addressees  whom  he  exempts  from  the 
prohibition. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  provisions  de- 
scribing a  criminal  penalty.  Section  2  of  the 
conference  substitute  amends  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  by  adding  a  new  section  1716A, 
which  prescribes  a  criminal  penalty  consist- 
ing of  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  Im- 
prisonment of  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both, 
for  any  person  who  knowingly  violates  the 
nonmailable  provisions. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  conference 
substitute  provide  an  effective  date  for  these 
provisions  of  60  days  after  date  of  enactment. 

WAGE    BOARD    EMPLOYEES 

The  House  bill  contained  no  provision  re- 
lating to  wage  board  employees. 

Section  4  of  the  conference  substitute  adds 
a  new  subsection  (c)  to  section  5341  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  wage  board 
employees. 

It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  new  subsection 
(c)  to  authorize  a  procedure  whereby  special 
skills  for  unusual  job  requirements  applica- 
ble to  Federal  wage  board  employees  In  a  par- 
.  tlcular  wage  sxirvey  area  which  are  not  found 
hn  local  private  enterprise  in  that  area,  can 
be  adequately  evaluated  or  equated  with 
comparable  positions  in  private  enterprise  in 
wage  survey  areas  outside  the  local  wage  sur- 
vey area. 

The  new  subsection  (c)  requires  an  agency 
making  a  wage  survey,  to  determine  whether 
there  exists  In  the  wage  survey  area  a  suffi- 
cient ntimber  of  comjiarable  positions  In  pri- 
vate Industry  to  establish  the  wage  sched- 
ules for  the  principal  types  of  Federal  posi- 
tions Involved.  The  determination  Is  required 
to  be  In  writing  and  must  give  consideration 
to  all  relevant  evidence,  including  evidence 
submitted  by  employee  organizations  recog- 
nized as  representative  of  employees  in  the 
wage  survey  area. 

When  it  is  determined  that  there  Is  an  In- 
sufficient number  of  comparable  positions, 
the  agency  making  the  survey  shall  establish 
rates  for  such  positions  in  accordance  with 
rates  paid  for  positions  In  private  industry  in 
the  nearest  wage  area  which  the  agency  de- 
termines to  be  most  similar  in  nature  to  the 
population,  employment,  manpower,  and  In- 
dustry, to  the  wage  area  for  which  the  survey 
is  being  made. 

This  special  authority  is  not  designed  to 
require  that  every  single  Job  within  the  wage 
survey  area  be  matched  with  similar  Jobs  In 
private  enterprise.  It  is  not  Intended  that 
agency  wage  boards  Impose  upon  private  in- 
dustry to  such  an  extent  that  item-by-ltem 
surveys  are  conducted.  The  present  method 
of  sampling,  so  long  as  It  Is  accurate,  effec- 
tive, and  in  accordance  with  uniform  prac- 
tices for  all  such  wage  survey  areas,  may  be 
continued. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  prescribe  regulations  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  this  subsection. 

EMPOWERING  POSTAL  INSPECTORS  TO  SERVE  WAR- 
RANTS AND  StTBPOENAS  AND  TO  MAKE  ARRESTS 
WITHOUT    WARRANTS 

The  House  bill  contained  no  provision  re- 
lating to  the  authority  of  postal  inspectors 
to  serve  warrants  and  subpoenas,  and  to 
make  arrests  without  warrants  for  certain 
offenses  against  the  United  States. 

The  conference  substitute  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion 3061  to  title  18,  United  States  Code,  au- 
thorizing postal  Inspectors,  to  the  extent 
authorized  by  the  Postmaster  General,  to 
serve  warrants  and  subpoenas  issued  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  to  make 
arrests  without  warrants  for  certain  offenses 
against  the  United  States  committed  in  their 
presence,  and  to  make  arrests  without  war- 
rants for  felonies  cognizable  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  If  they  have  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  person  to  be 
arrested  has  committed  or  is  committing 
such  a  felony.  The  authority  granted  Is  to 
be  exercised  only  in  the  enforcement  of  laws 


regarding  property  of  the  United  States  in 
the  custody  of  the  postal  service,  the  use  of 
the  mails,  and  other  postal  offenses. 

These  provisions  of  the  conference  substl- 
tute  are  based  on  an  official  recommendation 
of  the  Postmaster  General,  and  are  similar  to 
provisions  contained  In  H.R.  18100,  which 
passed  the  House  by  unanimous  vote  on  Sep. 
tember  16,  1968.  The  enactment  of  these  pro- 
visions is  recommended  also  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

th.\ddeus  j.  dulski, 
David     N.     Henderson, 
Arnold  Olsen, 
Robert  N.  C.  Nix, 
Robert  J.  Corbett, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  House-passed  bill  related  only  to 
the  mailing  of  motor  vehicle  master  keys. 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  substituted 
a  new  text  which  includes  provisions  on 
three  major  subjects — 

Mailing  of  motor  vehicles  master  keys ; 

Wage  board  rate  surveys;  and 

Postal  inspectors'  authority  to  serve 
warrants  and  subpenas  and  to  make 
arrests  without  warrants. 

The  committee  of  conference  recom- 
mends that  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate,  with  an  amendment  which  is  a 
substitute  for  both  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  that  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The  conference  substitute  covers  the 
three  major  subjects  covered  by  the 
Senate  amendment. 

MAILING  or  MASTER  KEYS 

The  purpose  of  the  House  bill  and  the 
first  three  sections  of  the  conference 
substitute  is  to  prohibit,  with  certain 
exceptions,  the  mailing  of  motor  vehicle 
master  keys  designed  or  adapted  to  op- 
erate the  ignition  switches,  door  locks, 
and  trunk  locks  of  two  or  more  motor 
vehicles. 

The  House  bill  applied  only  to  the 
master  keys  and  other  manipulation- 
type  devices.  The  conference  substitute, 
in  addition  to  prohibiting  the  mailing  of 
such  items,  also  prohibits  the  mailing 
of  any  advertisement  for  the  sale  of  such 
items. 

The  House  bill  specifically  exempted 
from  the  prohibition  such  items  when 
mailed  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  postmaster  general 
to  locksmiths,  motor  vehicle  dealers,  em- 
ployees of  parking  facilities,  common 
carriers,  motor  vehicle  rental  businesses, 
automobile  clubs,  and  Government  sup- 
ply or  procurement  personnel. 

The  conference  substitute  does  not 
contain  specific  exemptions,  but  author- 
izes the  Postmaster  General  to  make  such 
exemptions  from  the  prohibition  as  he 
deems  necessary. 

The  House  bill  authorizes  the  Post- 
master General  to  require,  as  a  condition 
for  the  transmission  of  such  items  in  the 
mail,  that  the  mailer  file  with  the  post- 
master at  the  time  of  mailing  a  certi- 
fication of  the  addressee  that  the 
addressee  is  qualified  to  receive  the  items 
through  the  mail  under  one  of  the  ex- 
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ceptions.  and  a  certification  of  the 
mfiiler  that,  according  to  the  informa- 
tion and  belief  of  the  mailer,  the 
addressee  is  so  qualified. 

The  conference  substitute  does  not 
contain  a  sipeciflc  provision  as  to  the  cer- 
tification process.  However,  the  Post- 
master General,  if  he  felt  it  necessary, 
could  require  such  a  certification  as  a 
part  of  any  regulations  he  may  issue  to 
control  the  mailing  of  such  items  to  the 
addressees  whom  he  exempts  from  the 
prohibition. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  provisions 
describing  a  criminal  penalty.  Section  2 
of  the  conference  substitute  amends  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  by  adding  a  new 
section  1716 A.  which  prescribes  a  crim- 
inal penalty  consisting  of  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  1  year,  or  both,  for  any  person 
who  knowingly  violates  the  nonmailable 
provisions. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  conference 
substitute  provide  an  effective  date  for 
these  provisions  of  60  days  after  date 
of  enactment. 

WAGE    DOARD    employees 

The  House  bill  contained  no  provision 
relating  to  wage  board  employees. 

Section  4  of  the  conference  substitute 
adds  a  new  subsection  (c)  to  section  5341 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  wage  board  employees. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  new  subsec- 
tion (c)  to  authorize  a  procedure 
whereby  special  skills  for  unusual  job 
requirements  applicable  to  Federal  wage 
board  employees  in  a  particular  wage 
survey  area  which  are  not  found  in  local 
private  enterprise  in  that  area,  can  be 
adequately  evaluated  or  equated  with 
comparable  positions  in  private  enter- 
prise in  wage  survey  areas  outside  the 
local  wage  survey  area. 

The  new  subsection  (c)  requires  an 
agency  making  a  wage  survey,  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  exists  in  the  wage 
survey  area  a  suflicient  number  of  com- 
parable positions  in  private  industry  to 
establish  the  wage  schedules  for  the 
principal  types  of  Federal  positions  in- 
volved. The  determination  is  required  to 
be  in  writing  and  must  give  consideration 
to  all  relevant  evidence,  including  evi- 
dence submitted  by  employee  organiza- 
tions recognized  as  representative  of  em- 
ployees in  the  wage  survey  area. 

When  it  is  determined  that  there  is 
an  insufiBcient  number  of  comparable 
positions,  the  agency  making  the  survey 
shall  establish  rates  for  such  positions  in 
accordance  with  rates  paid  for  positions 
In  private  Industry  In  the  nearest  wage 
area  which  the  agency  determines  to  be 
most  similar  in  nature  to  the  population, 
employment,  manpower,  and  industry,  to 
the  wage  area  for  which  the  survey  is 
being  made. 

EMPOWERING  POSTAL  INSPECTORS  TO  SERVE 
WARRANTS  AND  STTBPOENAB  AND  TO  MAKE 
ARRESTS    WITHOtrr    WARRANTS 

The  House  bill  contained  no  provision 
relating  to  the  authority  of  postal  inspec- 
tors to  serve  warrants  and  subpenas,  and 
to  make  arrests  without  warrants  for  cer- 
tain offenses  against  the  United  States. 

The  conference  substitute  adds  a  new 
section  3061  to  title  18.  United  States 


Code,  authorizing  postal  inspectors,  to 
the  extent  authorized  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  to  serve  warrants  and  subpenas 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  to  make  arrests  without  warrants 
for  certain  offenses  against  the  United 
States  committed  in  their  presence,  and 
to  make  arrests  without  warrants  for 
felonies  cognizable  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  if  they  have  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  person  to  be 
arrested  has  committed  or  is  committing 
such  a  felony.  The  authority  granted  is 
to  be  exercised  only  in  the  enforcement 
of  laws  regarding  property  of  the  United 
States  in  the  custody  of  the  postal  service, 
the  use  of  the  mails,  and  other  postal  of- 
fenses. 

These  provisions  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute are  based  on  an  ofiQcial  recom- 
mendation of  the  Postmaster  General, 
and  are  similar  to  provisions  contained 
in  H.R.  18100,  which  passed  the  House  by 
unanimous  vote  on  September  16.  1968. 
The  enactment  of  these  provisions  is  rec- 
ommended also  by  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  master  key 
bill  went  to  the  Senate  as  one  bill  and 
has  come  back  to  us  as  three  bills.  They 
are  three  good  bills  and  this  is  a  neces- 
sary procedure  since  we  are  so  close  to 
adjournment. 

First,  the  House  bill  on  master  keys 
was  changed  slightly  so  that  the  Post- 
master General  would  have  the  admin- 
istrative discretion  to  adjust  postal  reg- 
ulations for  exemptions  as  to  the  mailing 
of  master  keys.  Then  a  criminal  penalty 
was  added  of  a  $1,000  fine  and/or 
1  year  imprisonment.  This  will  make  the 
law  more  flexible  and  the  House  con- 
ferees and  myself,  as  author  of  the  bill, 
find  this  satisfactory. 

Second,  the  Senate  added  a  provision 
providing  for  arrest  and  subpena  pow- 
ers for  the  Postal  Inspection  Service. 
This  is  an  anticrlme  measure  and  one 
which  will  clarify  the  position  of  the 
Postal  Inspection  Service  by  statute  as 
to  arrest  powers.  It  is  a  good  measure. 

Third,  another  provision  was  added  by 
the  Senate  which  will  allow  wage  boards 
to  take  Into  consideration  the  pay  scales 
paid  to  specialists  in  another  area.  For 
Instance,  a  jet  engine  mechanic's  job 
should  not  be  compared  to  a  garage 
mechanic's  position  because  the  wage 
board  area  is  limited  geographically.  The 
very  next  area  where  specialists  are  em- 
ployed should  be  used  for  comparison. 
This  Senate  amendment  will  be  helpful 
to  rural  congressional  districts  that  have 
a  Government  installation,  such  as  an  air 
base  that  is  very  distant  from  any  other 
like  installation. 

I  want  to  thank  here  and  now  Mr. 
Peter  Dimcan.  editorial  director  of  the 
WCAU  television  station  in  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Duncan  is  the  news  editor  there  and 
a  good  one.  He  is  the  first  person  who 
called  this  matter  to  my  attention  and 
he  and  I  are  coauthors  of  this  bill.  I  want 
to  congratulate  both  he  and  his  station 
for  their  public  service  and  news  cover- 
age. 

Let  me  conclude  that  the  Senate  and 
House  conferees  worked  very  hard  on 
this  matter  and  I  believe  that  the  con- 
ference report  deserves  the  support  of 
every  House  Member. 


Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Corbett]. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in 
full  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  14935  and  urge  its  adoption. 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  "Senate  added 
two  additional  provisions  to  our  House- 
passed  bill  dealing  with  the  mailing  of 
motor  vehicle  master  keys. 

The  first  provision,  which  clarifies  the 
authority  of  postal  inspectors  to  make 
arrests  without  warrants  and  to  serve 
warrants  and  subpenas,  is  identical  to 
H.R.  18100  which  passed  the  House  on 
the  Consent  Calendar  on  September  16. 
The  second  provision,  relating  to  the 
pay  of  wage  board  employees,  is  designed 
only  to  apply  the  comparabihty  principle 
to  its  fullest  extent  in  setting  the  sal- 
aries of  certain  groups  of  these 
employees. 

The  provision  will  permit  an  agency  to 
make  a  fair,  equitable,  and  relevant  wage 
comparison  for  a  blue-collar  employee 
whose  skills  and  training,  and  whose  de- 
gree of  technical  competence,  do  not 
compare  with  a  private  enterprise  job 
in  the  same  locaUty. 

In  many  Federal  installations  through- 
out the  country,  particularly  those  lo- 
cated in  nonindustrial  areas,  there  are 
employed  highly  skilled  technicians  for 
which  there  are  no  similar  jobs  in  the 
local  economy.  In  such  cases,  the  Senate 
amendment  would  permit  a  wage  deter- 
mination to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  sim- 
ilar jobs  in  private  industry  in  the  near- 
est wage  area  that  is  most  similar  in  the 
nature  of  its  population,  employment, 
manpower,  and  Industry. 

Adoption  of  the  Senate  amendment  in 
the  conference  report  will  permit  the  so- 
called  comparability  principle  that  has 
already  been  established  for  other  Fed- 
eral employees  to  be  fully  implemented 
in  the  case  of  wage  board  employees 
when  meaningful  comparison  cannot  be 
made  with  similar  jobs  in  the  same 
locality. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Henderson]. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  14935  and  in  so  doing  I  feel  it  nec- 
essary to  review  briefiy  for  the  Members 
the  backgroimd  and  current  status  of  the 
methods  used  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  set  the  hourly  rates  of  pay  for 
800,000  wage  board  employees — laborers, 
craftsmen,  and  tradesmen.  Section  5  of 
this  bill  provides  for  changes  in  current 
procedures  of  setting  the  wage  rates  for 
certain  exceptional  jobs. 

The  Manpower  and  Civil  Service  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  has  juris- 
diction over  the  wage-setting  procedures 
for  these  800,000  blue-collar  employees. 
For  several  years  the  subcommittee,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  being  chair- 
man, has  worked  with  both  management 
and  employee  representatives  in  analyz- 
ing the  procedures.  As  a  result  of  our 
active  interest,  the  subcommittee  issued 
a  status  report  In  March  1965 — House 
Report  No.  187. 

This  report  revealed  many  areas  that 
needed  correction.  These  included  such 
items  as: 
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First.  There  were  as  many  as  eight  to 
10  dififerent  wage-setting  procedures  in 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  Including  two 
different  systems  In  the  Department  of 
Defense;  and  second,  for  any  one  metro- 
politan area  there  might  be  several  dif- 
ferent hourly  rates  of  pay  for  the  same 
tyi>e  and  level  of  work,  such  as  carpen- 
ters, yet  all  working  for  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment, although  for  different  agencies. 

The  subcommittee  findings  were  made 
available  to  the  White  House  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  In  November 
1965,  the  President  ordered  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
develop  a  common  Federal  wage  system. 

After  many  months.  Government  tech- 
nicians, working  in  cooperation  with  our 
subcominlttee  staff  and  employee  repre- 
sentatives, completed  a  new  coordinated 
Federal  wage  system.  Our  subcommittee, 
last  spring,  in  public  hearings,  explored 
the  new  plan,  hearing  from  representa- 
tives of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government, 
as  "well  as  employee  groups. 

I  am  happy  to  announce,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  new  system  went  into  effect  on 
July  1st  this  year.  The  new  wtige  system, 
even  though  it  has  been  in  effect  less  than 
3  months,  promises  to  correct  many  of 
the  problem  areas  our  subcommittee  had 
found  and  reported. 

There  is  now  a  single  wage  system,  not 
only  for  700.000  wage  board  employees  in 
the  Department  of  Defense,  but  also  for 
the  other  100,000  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Government.  There  is  a 
single  wage  rate  for  all  employees  doing 
the  same  work  in  a  given  labor  market 
area,  and  the  Federal  employees  from 
now  on  will  have  a  more  active  role  in 
establishing  wage  policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  new  coordinated 
wage  system  follows  two  long-established 
basic  principles  In  setting  the  hourly 
pay  for  our  Federal  blue  collar  em- 
ployees; namely,  wages  are  fixed  and 
adjusted  from  time  to  time  consistent 
with  the  public  interest  in  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  rate  of  pay  in  the 
private  economy;  and.  within  each  wage 
area  there  will  be  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  with  pay  distinctions  maintained  in 
keeping  with  work  distinctions. 

This  new  coordinated  wage  system  is 
definitely  a  commendable  step  forward 
for  our  wage  board  employees  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  played  a  part  in  It. 

There  are,  however,  areas  in  our  great 
country  where  the  local  economy  Just 
does  not  provide  a  sufQciently  adequate 
sample  of  jobs  to  match  some  of  the 
highly  sophisticated  jobs  we  now  have 
in  the  Defense  Establishment.  Our  mili- 
tary bases,  where  we  find  some  of  the 
most  complex  machines  and  equipment 
In  our  total  economy,  are  often  located 
in  isolated  areas.  And,  the  isolation  is. 
by  and  large,  excellent,  except  for  one 
thing — It  gets  to  be  rather  dlfQcult  at 
times  to  find  comparable  jobs  in  the  local 
private  economy  for  some  of  the  unusual, 
highly  specialized  jobs  that  are  found  on 
military  bases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  proposed  by 
this  conference  report,  to  amend  the 
wage  board  pay  procedures.  Is  being 
taken  to  bring  about  fair  and  equitable 
SMiy  for  those  exceptional  cases,  where 


there  are  no  comparable  Jobs  in  the  sur- 
rounding area  and  thereby  to  assure  that 
the  Government  continues  to  have  an 
adequate,  high-quality  work  force. 

I  feel  that  our  wage  board  pay  system 
warrants  the  continued  attention  of  the 
Congress — and  so  long  as  I  am  chairman 
of  the  Manpower  and  Civil  Service  Sub- 
committee there  will  be  an  active  and 
continuing  review  of  the  system.  I,  too, 
am  glad  to  see  in  this  proposed  amend- 
ment that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
will  continue  to  monitor  the  pay  system 
for  these  800,000  employees,  and  will,  in 
addition  issue  regulations  governing  the 
exceptional  cases,  as  proposed  by  this 
conference  report. 

We  must  contmue  to  exercise  caution 
in  dealing  with  the  setting  of  wage  board 
pay,  making  sure  that  even  for  the  highly 
specialized  jobs,  the  unusual  jobs,  the 
basic  concept  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
is  not  abrogated.  We  must  make  certain 
that  we  pay  our  blue  collar  employees  a 
fair  wage,  both  as  a  simple  matter  of 
equity,  and  so  that  the  Government  can 
retain  an  adequate  and  productive  work- 
ing force.  Likewise,  we  must  be  equally 
certain  that  we  do  not  exceed  the  rates 
paid  for  like  work  In  the  private  econ- 
omy. It  is  conceivable  that,  otherwise, 
these  Government  employees  could  be 
replaced  by  contractor  personnel  at  a  net 
saving  to  the  Government.  It  is  impor- 
tant in  this  wage  setting  area  that  we 
maintain  a  proper  balance  and  contrib- 
ute neither  to  substandard  nor  inflation- 
ary wages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  voting  for  the  con- 
ference report,  which  includes  the 
amendment  to  the  wage  board  pay  set- 
ting procedures.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  over  the  long  haul  the  Interests  of 
the  wage  board  employees  can  best  be 
served  by  the  exercise  of  prudent  judg- 
ment in  the  setttag  of  wages.  Including 
those  for  exceptional  jobs  as  provided  by 
this  amendment.  Fairness  and  equity,  to 
both  employees  and  management,  are 
the  intent  of  this  amendment. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  for  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  and  the 
proposed  legislation  for  establishing  pay 
rates  for  exceptional  jobs  in  the  Federal 
Government's  wage  board  system. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Gross]  .  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  asked 
to  vote  today  on  a  conference  report  on 
H.R.  14935,  a  blU  entitled  Auto  Theft 
Premium  Act.  This  bill  passed  the  House 
on  February  19,  1968,  but  was  amended 
by  the  Senate  to  Include  a  section  re- 
latmg  to  the  granting  of  greater  author- 
ity for  postal  inspectors  and  an  amend- 
ment to  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
relating  to  procedures  for  the  establish- 
ment of  rates  of  pay  for  the  wage  board 
employees. 

I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  the  House 
adopting  this  conference  report  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  The  first  and  one  of  the 
most  important  reasons  is  that  the  other 
body  added  two  amendments  that  are 
not  germane  In  any  sense  of  the  word  to 
the  bill  which  passed  the  House.  I  re- 
fused to  sign  the  conference  report. 

Section  5  of  HJl.  14935,  relating  to 
the  pay  of  wage  board  employees,  is  not 
germane  to  this  bill  but  it  has  far-reach- 


ing Impact  on  the  Federal  Government— 
in  fact,  on  the  Nation's  economy. 

The  amendment  is  unnecessary  for 
the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  on 
July  1  of  this  year,  established  a  coordi- 
nated Federal  wage  system  which  revised 
equitable  adjustments  to  area  wages 
where  such  adjustments  appear  neces- 
sary. 

Second.  This  amendment  as  proposed 
in  the  conference  report  will  in  time 
completely  destroy  the  existing  and;or- 
derly  wage-setting  practices  for  some 
800,000  wage  board  employees. 

Third.  The  amendment  is  infiationary 
and  undoubtedly  would  set  up  a  new 
series  of  salary   demands  by   industry. 

Fourth.  The  amendment  would  cost 
the  Government  millions  of  dollars  in 
additional  salaries  each  year. 

At  this  point  a  word  of  explanation  is 
necessaiy.  The  present  method  of  estab- 
lishing the  wages  of  the  tradesmen, 
craftsmen,  laborers,  and  imskilled  work- 
ers is  by  makmg  a  survey  of  what  non- 
Federal  employers  pay,  within  a  radius  of 
approximately  50  miles  of  the  Govern- 
ment mstallation,  for  which  rates  are  to 
be  established. 

Under  this  system  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  established  a  grading 
system  for  such  employees  according  to 
the  degree  of  skill  required,  experience, 
and  so  forth.  Such  jobs  as  motor  grader 
operator,  automotive  mechanic,  aircraft 
mechanic,  welder,  sheet  metal  worker, 
pipefitter,  electrician,  and  machinist, 
have  been  classified  as  grade  10.  Durins: 
the  wage-data  collecting  process  in- 
formation on  the  non-Federal  rates  of 
any  one  or  group  of  these  jobs  can  be  ap- 
plied to  all  jobs  in  grade  10.  However,  in 
an  area,  as  for  example  Oklahoma  City, 
tliere  are  an  insufBcient  number  of  air- 
craft mechanic  positions  in  private  in- 
dusti-y  by  which  a  direct  comparison  may 
be  made  of  the  rates  for  this  one  position. 
This  amendment  to  H.R.  14935  provides 
that  the  rates  paid  in  another  area  must 
be  used.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
any  job  where  direct  wage  comparison 
cannot  be  made  locally. 

If  this  report  is  approved  the  aircraft 
mechanics  at  Tinker  Air  Force  Base  pres- 
ently receiving  $3.24  an  hour,  could  be 
paid  the  Tulsa  rate  of  $3.43  or  the  Fort 
Worth -Dallas  rate  of  $3.57.  Application 
of  this  principle  would  then  result  in  pay- 
ing aircraft  mechanics  more  than  the 
employees  in  the  other  grade  10  positions 
mentioned  above  and  more  than  those  in 
higher  grades.  This  is  both  inequitable 
and  Infiationary.  There  can  be  no  alter- 
native but  to  increase  the  rates  of  all 
grades. 

Another  example,  based  on  the  provi- 
sions of  this  proposed  amendment,  is  an 
Air  Force  installation  in  a  rural  area  in 
the  Southeast  where  the  local  rate  of 
$3.30  for  wage  board  level  10  workers 
would  be  increased  to  the  $3.82  paid  in  a 
large  city  125  miles  away. 

You  can  well  imagine  the  effect  this 
will  have  on  the  private  industry  of  that 
local,  rural  area.  Employers  will  very 
probably  have  no  alternative  but  to  raise 
their  employees  up  to  the  Government 
rate  or  even  higher.  The  taxpayers  will 
foot  the  bill. 
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I  feel  that  this  amendment  could  easily 
result  in  an  average  increase  of  20  cents 
an  hour— a  very  conservative  estimate — 
for  all  800,000  wage  board  employees. 
This  would  be  some  $416  per  person  or 
$333  million  a  year. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  amendment 
has  far-reaching  import,  and  notwith- 
standing there  have  been  extensive  pub- 
lic hearings  on  other  proposals  to  amend 
the  system  of  setting  pay  rates  for  wage 
board  employees,  there  has  not  be?n  1 
hour  of  public  hearings  relating  to  this 
particular  amendment  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  even  though  that 
subcommittee  is  responsible  for  this  type 
of  legislation. 

I  can  envision  if  this  amendment  were 
to  become  law,  appeals  by  blue-collar 
employees  all  over  America  indicating 
their  immediate  wages  were  not  in  line, 
were  not  proper,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  go  to  some  other  area  for 
better  definitions  for  their  jobs.  This  sim- 
ply means  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
the  principle  of  setting  rates  of  pay  for 
wage  board  employees  based  on  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  pay  of  private  industry  in 
the  immediate  area. 

In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  the  sponsors  of 
this  amendment  actually  understood  the 
manner  in  which  wage  board  pay  rates 
have   been  established   over  the  years. 
Goverrunent    officials    have    never    at- 
tempted to  match  in  our  private  economy 
in  the  local  areas  job  for  job  in  a  Govern- 
ment activity.  The  sampling  technique 
has  been  used  equitably  over  the  years. 
This  amendment  would  not  only  be 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  present 
orderly  system  of  setting  wage  rates  for 
our  800,000  blue-collar  employees,  but  it 
would  certainly  add  to  the  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment. Wages  of  the  blue-collar  em- 
ployees are  supposed  to  be  comparable 
with  those  paid  by  industry.  However,  I 
have  at  hand  a  report  issued  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  in  July  1968, 
which  clearly  indicates  that  certain  jobs 
at  TirJier  Air  Force  Base  in  Oklahoma 
can  ije  done  more  economically  by  con- 
tractors than  through  the  use  of  Govern- 
ment personnel,  due  to  the  differences  in 
the  hourly  rates  of  pay.  At  Tinker  Air 
Force  Base  the  hourly  rates  of  pay  for 
such  work  as  mechanics,  electricians,  and 
welders  was  from  $2.75  to  $3.03  an  hour 
whereas  local  contractors  were  paying 
$1.71  an  hour, 

The  Executive  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  has  indicated 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Manpower  and 
Civil  Service  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
that  this  amendment,  and  I  quote 
"Would  do  great  damage  to  the  prevail- 
ing rate  principle  and  to  the  principle  of 
equal  pay  for  equal  work." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  time  where  It  Is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  control  the  infla- 
tionary spiral  and  hold  to  the  minimiun 
the  cost  of  Government,  I  carmot  under- 
stand how  this  body  could  vote  for  this 
conference  report  that  contains  an 
amendment,  section  5,  that  Is  as  expen- 
sive and  Inflationary  as  this.  You  will 
recall  recent  events  whereby  the  Presi- 
dent indicated  concern  over  inflationary 


price  increases  by  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  Members 
vote  against  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  pointed  out  very  properly  that 
this  Is  a  matter  which  has  not  gone 
through  committee  consideration. 

Has  the  gentleman  considered  what 
the  extent  of  arrests  without  warrants 
by  officers  of  the  postal  service  might  be? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  please 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  There  is  another 
provision  in  the  bill  permitting  arrests 
without  warrant  by  some  employees  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  In  cases  in- 
volving the  postal  service,  not  only  with 
respect  to  Government  property  and  the 
postal  service  but  apparently  it  extends 
to  the  whole  reach  of  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion in  cases  of  the  use  of  the  mail. 

Does  the  gentleman  not  think  that  a 
matter  of  this  nature  should  properly  go 
through  a  committee,  for  instance  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  subject  matter  was  considered 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  It  is  not  germane  to 
this  bill  and  it  ought  not  to  have  been 
inserted  in  it  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  conference  committee 
report  on  H.R.   14935  because  I  retain 
doubts  about  empowering  postal  inspec- 
tors to  make  arrests  without  warrants  in 
connection  with  any  conceivable  Federal 
crime  involving  the  use  of  the  mails.  I 
recognize  that  the  more  than  1,100  postal 
inspectors  in  the  United  States  have  cus- 
tomarily   performed    the    usual    police 
fxmctions  respecting  mail   crimes,  that 
they  are  trained  for  this  function,  and 
that  they  are  more  or  less  directly  re- 
sponsible   to   the    Postmaster    General. 
Since  Alexander  v.  United  States,  290  F. 
2d  101,  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit  on  March  19,  1968, 
their  authority  as  arresting  officers  has 
been  challenged.  Indeed,  that  court  has 
held  that  they  have  no  such  authority 
but  are  investigators  who  must  utilize  the 
services  of  such  Federal  officers  as  the 
FBI  and  the  U.S.  marshals  when  arrests, 
searches    or  seizures  are  to  take  place. 
I  would  not  be  so  concerned  if  this  act 
extended  the  power  of  arresting  officers 
only  to  enforcement  of  laws  respecting 
property  of  the  United  States  or  prop- 
erty  in   custody   of   the   postal   service. 
This  would  have  covered  the   facts  of 
Alexander   against   United   States.   But 
section  3061,  which  was  added  by  the 
Senate  to  a  House  bill  making  it  illegal 
to  mail  master  keys  for  vehicles  under 
certain  conditions,  grants  the  widest  pos- 
sible arresting  authority  extending  over 
the  whole  range  of  Federal  offenses  in 
any  way  related  to  the  use  of  the  mails. 
I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
proliferation  of  Federal  criminal  juris- 
diction where  the  jurisdictional  act  is 
not  actually  the  act  to  which  real  culpa- 
bility attaches.  Until  the  Civil  War  Fed- 
eral criminal  law  did  not  extend  beyond 


the  punishment  of  acts  "directly  inju- 
rious to  the  Central  Government."  See 
Federal  Criminal  Jurisdiction  and 
Prosecutor's  Discretion,  L.  B.  Schwartz, 
13  Law  and  Contemporary  Problems, 
page  64. 

Then  the  Post  Office  Code  of  1872  af- 
forded the  protection  of  Federal  crimi- 
nal law  against  moral  corruption  and  fi- 
nancial deprivation  upon  showing  that 
postal  facilities  had  been  used  to  pro- 
mote fraud  or  lotteries,  or  to  disseminate 
obscenity.  Now  use  of  the  malls  is  writ- 
ten into  almost  every  Federal  criminal 
act  as  a  make-weight  basis  for  Federal 
jurisdiction,  even  where  the  use  of  the 
malls  is  unconnected  and  unrelated  to 
the  criminal  activity  and  is  a  fortuitous 
circumstance. 

Tliere  are  presently  three  large  Fed- 
eral institutions  which  exercise  the  gen- 
eral police  force,   making   arrests   and 
searches  and  seizures  with  and  without 
warrants,  as  the  law  under  the  circum- 
stances allows:   the  U.S.  marshals  and 
deputies— 18   U.S.C.   3053;    the   Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation— 18  U.S.C.  3052; 
and  the  Secret  Service — 18  U.S.C.  3056. 
The  present  act  would  further  extend 
this  Federal  police  power  so  that  three 
Federal  departments  would  exercise  ar- 
rest, search,  and  seizure  power,  with  and 
without  warrants  over  a  very  wide  range 
of  offenses  some  of  which  are  only  ar- 
tificially Federal  in  nature.  Such  police 
power  would  be  in  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral State  police  power  and  the  State  au- 
thority for  a  citizen's  arrest — se^j^or  in- 
stance,   article    14.01,    Texas    Code    of 
Criminal  Procedure.  I  have  qualms  about 
this  proliferation  of  arrest  without  war- 
rant. 

I  am  willing  to  extend  authority  to 
postal  inspectors  to  make  arrests  in  con- 
nection with  acts  "directly  Injurious  to 
the  Central  Goverrmient,"  and  I  would 
give  careful,  and  perhaps  favorable,  con- 
sideration to  extending  it  in  the  area 
covered  by  the  Post  Office  Code  of  1872. 
But  I  think  to  extend  full  police  author- 
ity to  postal  Inspectors  in  the  whole 
range  of  offenses  in  which  use  of  the 
mail  is  one  instance  of  Federal  juris- 
diction is  to  create  a  new,  general  Fed- 
eral police  force.  This  Is  too  serious  an 
extension  to  consider  as  merely  inciden- 
tal to  a  prohibition  against  mailing  mas- 
ter automobile  keys. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  NixJ. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express 
my  unqualified  support  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill,  HJl.  14935,  and  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  at  that  point  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Dttlski]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  conference  report. 
The    question    was    taken;    and    the 
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Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;    and  there 

were — yeas     252.     nays     62,     answered 

"present" — 1,  not  voting  116,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  361) 

TEAS— 252 


m. 


AbblU 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ar«nda 
Aahley 
BaiTMt.  - 
Bates 
Bennett 
Setts 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Blngbam 
Blanton 
Blatnllc 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Brasco 
Brlnldey 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Broyhin,  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cabell 
Cabin 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Cobelan 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Diilskl 
Duncan 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif 
EUberg 
Erlenbom 
Eshleman 
Everett 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Plndley 
Flno 
Flood 
Flynt 


Foley 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Frellnghuyseu 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Puqua 
Oallflanakls 
Qannatz 
Oettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Greg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Grlffln 
Griffiths 
Orover 
Gude 
Hagan 
Hal  pern 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kelly 
King.  N.Y. 
Kluczynskl 
Kornegay 
Kyroa 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Uoyd 
Long,  Md. 
Lukens 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCulloch 
McEwen 
McFaU 
MacOregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mayne 
Maeda 
MeskUl 
Miller.  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mtze 
Monagan 


Moorbead 

Morgan 

Morris.  N  Mex. 

Morse.  Mass. 

Mosher 

Murphy,  ni. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

OUara.  Mich. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poff 

Price,  m. 

Pryor 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Held.  N.T. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roybal 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Tleman 

Tuck 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

WlUls 

Wlnn 

Wright 


Wydlw 

Tatea 

Zwach 

Wylle 

Young 

Wyman 

Zlon 

NAYS— «2 

Abernethy 

EMh 

Morton 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Fountain 

Myers 

Ashbrook 

Oathlngs 

Nelsen 

Ayree 

Gross 

NichoU 

Battln 

Oubaer 

Passman 

Bow 

Haley 

Po«ge 

Bray 

Hall 

Price,  Tex. 

Buchanan 

Hammert 

Held,  m. 

Burton.  Utah 

schmldt 

Rlegle 

Bush 

Harrison 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hutchinson 

Scherle 

Cederberg 

Jonas 

Selden 

Chamberlain 

Kleppe 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

ClawBon,  Del 

Kuykendall 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Cleveland 

Kyi 

Talcott 

Collier 

Laird 

Teague,  Tex. 

Curtis 

Langen 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Davis,  Wis. 

McClure 

Vander  Jagt 

Denney 

McDonald, 

Waggonner 

Derwlnskl 

Mich. 

Whltten 

Devine 

Marsh 

Bckhardt 

Montgomery 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT'— 1 

Stuckey 

NOTVOnNO— 116 

Adair 

Hays 

Relfel 

Ashmore 

H«bert 

Ret  necks 

Asptnall 

HeUtoskl 

Resnlck 

Baring 

Hoimeld 

ReuBS 

Belcher 

Hungate 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Bell 

Jacobs 

Ronan 

Berry 

Jarman 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Blackburn 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Bogga 

Karsten 

Rostenkowskl 

Brademas 

Kee 

Roudebush 

Brock 

Keith 

Roush 

Brooks 

King.  Calif. 

Rumsfeld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Ruppe 

Brown,  Mich. 

Kupferman 

Ryan 

Brown,  Ohio 

Landrum 

St  Germain 

Burke.  Fla. 

Leggett 

Sandman 

Celler 

Long,  La. 

Satterfleld 

Colmer 

McCarthy 

Scheuer 

Conyers 

McDade 

Slsk 

Cowger 

McMUlan 

Skubltz 

Cramer 

Macdonald, 

Smith.  Okla. 

Davis,  Ga 

Mass. 

Snyder 

Dawson 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Stanton 

Dlggs 

Matsunaga 

Stratton 

Dwyer 

May 

Taft 

Edwards,  La. 

Michel 

Teague,  Calif. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mlnshall 

Tenzer 

Farbstein 

Moore 

Thompson,  N.J 

Fisher 

Moss 

Tunney 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Utt 

Fraser 

O'Hara,  m. 

Van  Deerlln 

F\ilton.  Tenn. 

OKonskl 

Walker 

Gallagher 

Olsen 

Wilson.  Bob 

Gardner 

Pepper 

Wilson. 

Gilbert 

Pettis 

Charles  H. 

Ourney 

Pickle 

Wolff 

Halleck 

Podell 

Wyatt 

Hamilton 

Pollock 

Zablockl 

Hanse!i.  Idaho 

Puclnskl 

Hardy 

Rarlck 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  St  Germain  for,  with  Mr.  Stuckey 
.^gainst. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Hoggs  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Long  of  Loulslaxia  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Helstoski  with  Mrs.  Dwjer. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr  Hungate  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr  Halleck. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Brock. 


Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Farbeteln  vrtth  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Black* 
burn. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Walker  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Ourney. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WlUon  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  King  of  California. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Karsten. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Podell. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Teimessee  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Hardy. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Satterfleld. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  and  Mr.  CEDER- 
BERG changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California  changed  Ws 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  St  Germain].  If  he  had  been 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PERSONAL    EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  conference 
report  to  accompany  H.R.  14935,  just  con- 
cluded. I  originally  introduced  legisla- 
tion placing  restrictions  on  the  mail  or- 
der movement  of  master  car  keys  which 
passed  the  House  overwhelmingly.  The 
Senate  added  a  provision  which  caused 
the  matter  to  go  to  conference,  and  I 
wish  to  add  that  I  also  wholeheartedly 
support  the  addition  to  the  bill  made  by 
the  Senate  committee  and  adopted  by 
the  conference  committee.  I  was  named 
a  conferee  on  this  legislation.  The  con- 
ferees met  on  a  Monday  and  I  was  in  my 
district  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  preced- 
ing the  conference.  I  fully  intended  to  be 
present  to  vote  in  favor  of  this  confer- 
ence report,  but  due  to  travel  irregular- 
ities I  was  not  able  to  return  in  time.  Had  y 
I  been  present  I  would  have,  as  noted, 
agreed  to  the  conference  report  and 
would  have  signed  the  report. 

Having  introduced  legislation  to  stop 
the  mail-order  traffic  in  master  car  keys, 
which  keys  have  greatly  added  to  the 
number  of  car  thefts  in  the  Nation,  I  was 
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pleased  that  this  measure  originally 
passed  the  House  by  a  comfortable  mar- 
gin. I  also  W81S  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  problem  involving  the  wage  board 
employees,  which  provision  was  added  by 
the  other  body.  I  thoroughly  support  this 
provision,  as  noted  above,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  my  travel  difficulties  I  would 
have  been  at  the  conference  and  signed 
the  conference  report. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
FINANCING 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJR.  17682)  to  amend  sub- 
chapter HI  of  chapter  83  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  civil  serv- 
ice retirement,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eraUon  of  the  bill  H.R.  17682,  with  Mr. 
McFall  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Under  the  rule,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Corbett],  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  to  give  their 
strong  support  to  the  legislation  before 
you  today.  H.R.  17682,  the  major  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  improve  the  fi- 
nancing and  fimding  practices  of  the 
civil  service  retirement  system,  and  to 
provide  certain  limited,  but  needed,  im- 
provements in  the  benefits  structure  of 
the  system  within  the  framework  of  the 
new  financing  approach. 

It  is  a  good  bill,  a  soimd  bill,  and  the 
product  of  several  months  of  intense 
work,  study  and  consideration  by  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Retirement,  In- 
surance, and  Health  Benefits  in  conduct- 
ing extensive  public  hearings,  executive 
sessions  and  conferences  with  official 
representatives  of  agencies  of  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches : 

The  Honorable  John  W.  Macy,  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

The  Honorable  Philip  S.  Hughes, 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

The  Honorable  Elmer  B.  Staats,  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  and 
others. 

This  bUl  contains  a  six-pronged  fi- 
nancing approach,  the  first  three  of 
which — dealing  with  normal  cost,  future 
unfunded  liability,  and  the  present  un- 
funded liability — are  the  recommenda- 
tions— the      unanimous      recommenda- 


tions— of  the  honorable  gentlemen  whose 
names  I  just  mentioned. 

The  remaining  three  provisions  of  the 
financing  proposal  dealing  with  future 
cost  of  living  adjustments.  Department 
of  Defense  reimbursement  for  military 
service,  and  Gtovernment  agency  reim- 
bursement for  unused  sick  leave,  are  the 
recommendations — the  unanimous  rec- 
ommendations— of  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  which  gave  this  legislation 
serious  study  and  consideration.  Also,  I 
think  the  Members  of  this  House  should 
know  that  this  bill  was  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  full  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  without  a  dissenting 
vote. 

Therefore,  HJl.  17682  is  the  product, 
in  part,  of  the  common  effort  of  the  of- 
ficials of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Gen- 
eral  Accounting  Office;  and,  in  part,  by 
the  members  of  the  Retirement  Subcom- 
mittee whose  devoted  attention  and  ener- 
gies have  been  directed  to  a  most  in- 
volved and  complex  subject. 

During  the  debate  on  the  rule  for  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation,  the  House's 
attention  was  directed  to  certain  por- 
tions of  Chairman  Macy's  views  on  the 
reported  bill,  as  set  forth  in  his  letter 
of  June  12,  1968. 

I  would  invite  the  House's  attention  to 
the  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  dated  March  22, 
1968,  which  appears  on  page  29  of  the 
report;  and  to  that  portion  of  his  letter 
of  June  12,  1968,  appearing  on  page  31 
of  the  I'eport  from  which  I  quote: 

Title  I  of  the  bill  H.R.  17682  includes  pro- 
visions for  (a)  employee-agency  sharing  of 
full  normal  costs,  (b)  30-year  amortization 
of  newly  created  unfunded  llabUity,  and  (c) 
permanent  indefinite  appropriations  equal 
to  Interest  on  the  unfunded  liability  at- 
tributable to  already  enacted  legislation.  If 
H.R.  17682  contained  only  these  financing 
proposals,  the  Commission  would  endorse 
the  bUl  and  urge  Its  early  enactment. 

Accordingly,  the  Commission,  the 
Budget  Bureau,  and  the  Comptroller 
General  support  the  major  financing 
proposals  of  this  bill.  However,  the  com- 
mittee does  not  concur  with  Chairman 
Macy's  statement  that  the  subcommit- 
tee's additional  financing  provisions  do 
not  strengthen  the  administration's  pro- 
posals. As  pointed  out  on  page  16  of  the 
report,  the  financing  provisions  added 
by  the  committee  will  have  the  effect  of 
further  increasing  income  to  the  fund 
and  decreasing  disbursements  from  the 
fund  beyond  that  contemplated  in  the 
administration's  approach.  The  fund 
balance  will  grow  propwrtionately  and 
the  growth  in  the  unfunded  liability  will 
become  stabilized  at  an  earlier  date  than 
otherwise  anticipated. 

I  would  also  direct  your  attention  to 
page  24  of  the  report  which  states: 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  estimates 
that  present  employee-agency  contributions 
of  13  percent  of  total  payroll  fall  short  by 
0.86  percent  of  payroll  In  covering  the  normal 
cost  of  present  benefits.  By  increasing  the 
combined  contribution  rate  to  14  percent  (7 
percent  each  from  employees  and  agencies), 
annual  Income  to  the  fund  will  be  increased 
by  approximately  $220  million  ($110  million 
from  employees  and  agencies,  respectively); 
$190  million  thereof  Is  necessary  to  cover 
present  normal  cost,  and  $30  million  thereof 


will  be  sufficient  to  fully  finance  the  normal 
cost  of  benefit  liberalizations  provided 
herein. 

It  is  emphasized  that  any  additional 
unfunded  liabilities  incurred  under  the 
provisions  of  title  II  of  the  bill  will  be 
covered  by  section  103 <g)  of  the  bill. 

I  want  to  publicly  commend  the  rank- 
ing majority  and  minority  members  of 
the  subcommittee — the  gentlemen  from 
North  Carolina,  Congressmen  Hender- 
son and  Broyhill,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Congressman  Hanley,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Congress- 
man Johnson,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  Mr.  Thompson,  for  their  contri- 
butions toward  the  development  of  a 
good  and  sound  piece  of  legislation — 
H.R.  17682. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  believes  that  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  system  is  one  of  its  most 
important  responsibilities.  It  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  a  modern  employment 
system  designed  to  attract  and  retain 
employees  of  the  caliber  to  conduct  the 
complex  business  of  government.  It 
contributes  importantly  to  the  financial 
security  of  millions  of  past,  present  and 
future  Federal  employees  and  their  de- 
pendents. There  should  never  exist  the 
slightest  doubt  of  the  system's  ability  to 
meet  its  commitments  to  these  people. 

The  results  of  an  in-depth  study  con- 
ducted by  our  standing  Subcommittee  on 
Retirement,  Insurance,  and  Health 
Benefits  over  an  extended  period  of  time 
most  assuredly  attest  to  the  fact  that 
any  doubt  which  exists  as  to  the  sys- 
tem's abiUty  to  meet  future  commit- 
ments is  attributable  to  funding  prac- 
tices which  have  been  grossly  inadequate 
since  the  program's  very  inception  in 
1920. 

Federal  employees  have  always  con- 
tributed the  full  amount  set  by  law,  but, 
while  the  Government  has  contributed 
substantial  amounts  to  the  trust  fund, 
it  has  failed  to  appropriate  regularly 
and  systematically,  on  a  concurrent 
basis,  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  ulti- 
mate cost  not  covered  by  employees' 
contributions. 

Retirement  system  financing  has  been 
a  problem  of  continuing  concern  to  the 
Congress,  to  its  respective  committees, 
and  to  officials  of  the  executive  branch. 
The  history  of  actuarial  reports  has  in- 
dicated successively  for  a  long  time  past 
an  increasingly  pessimistic  view  with  re- 
spect to  actuarial  costs  and  liabilities 
under  the  escalating  benefits  and  other 
liberalizations  in  the  specifics  of  the  re- 
tirement programs.  In  past  years,  several 
methods  for  determining  appropriations 
to  meet  the  Government's  obligation  to 
the  system  have  been  considered,  and 
some  have  been  adopted.  However,  the 
attitudes  of  various  administrations. 
Congresses,  and  respective  congressional 
committees  has  changed  from  time  to 
time,  but  facing  the  problem  realistical- 
ly has  been  long  delayed. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1968  the 
unfunded  liability  of  the  system  ap- 
proached $55  billion  dollars.  Under  pres- 
ent financing  practices,  the  unfunded 
liability  will  continue  to  grow  by  more 
than  $2  billion  every  year,  sometimes 
much  more.  Upon  full  implementation — 
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In  the  fiscal  year  1970 — of  the  latest  sal- 
ary statute,  and  subsequent  cost-of-liv- 
ing annuity  adjustments,  the  deficiency 
Is  expected  to  exceed  $60  billion  dollars. 
By  1975  the  disbursements  will  begin  to 
exceed  annual  income  of  $3 la  billion. 
Thereafter  disbursements  will  continue 
to  escalate  appreciably  under  a  rela- 
tively static  income,  and  result  in  a  de- 
clining fund  balance.  Consequently,  to 
meet  benefit  payments,  all  disburse- 
ments In  excess  of  current  Income  will 
have  to  be  met  from  the  fund  balance . 
Without  additional  funding,  that  bal- 
ance will  be  totally  exhausted  by  1988. 
Immediately  thereafter,  disbursements 
will  exceed  Income  by  $3V2  billion,  and 
will  require  direct  appropriation  to  meet 
benefit  payments. 

During  ensuing  years,  progressively 
higher  amounts  would  be  required  until, 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  necessary 
direct  appropriations  will  exceed  $4 '2 
billion.  These  substantial  sums.  It  is  em- 
phasized, will  be  an  addition  to  the  ap- 
proximate S3 '2  billion  mcome  received 
by  the  trust  fund  from  then-active  em- 
pk)ye«  and  agency  contributions. 

The  historical  pattern  of  employee- 
employer  contributions  to  the  retirement 
fund  supports  the  conclusion  that  de- 
ficiencies— that  Is,  accrued  liability  for 
which  contributions  to  the  fund  have 
not  been  made — are  the  responsibility  of 
the  Government  as  the  employer.  The 
major  causes  of  such  deficiencies  have 
been: 

First.  Creditable  service  for  which 
neither  the  employee  nor  the  employer 
contributed — such  as  free  credit  for  mil- 
itary service,  and  for  Federal  civilian 
service  during  which  the  employee  was 
not  currently  subject  to  the  program. 

Second,  general  wage  Increases  which 
result  in  benefits  based  on  a  higher  pat- 
tern of  salaries  than  that  upon  which  at 
least  a  portion  of  contributions  is  based. 

Third,  liberalizations  applying  to  bene- 
fits based  on  past  and/or  future  service 
without  a  commensurate  Increase  in  con- 
tributions. 

Fourth,  loss  of  compounded  Interest 
Income  which  would  have  been  earned  if 
the  accrued  liability  had  been  fiilly 
funded. 

The  Committee  on  Post  OflQce  and 
Civil  Service  feels  strongly  that,  in  fur- 
therance of  the  objective  of  prudent 
management  of  the  Ctovemment's  finan- 
cial affairs,  it  Is  Important  that  the  Con- 
gress provide  a  definite  plan  to  improve 
the  system's  financing. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  legislation  is 
to  improve  funding  practices  so  as  to 
maintain  confidence  in  the  soundness  of 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund,  and  to  assure  that  the  nec- 
essary money  Is  available  when  needed  to 
pay  the  annuities  of  Federal  retirees  and 
survivor  armuitants — in  full  and  on  time. 
The  legislation  also  provides  certain 
limited,  but  needed.  Improvements  in  the 
benefit  structure  of  the  program  with  n 
the  limits  of  the  new  financing  approach. 

The  bill  contains  a  six- pronged  ap- 
proach, as  follows: 

First.  Normal  cost  financing  through 
equal  employee-agency  contributions  Is 
retained.  Because  of  the  Inadequacy  of 
current  contributions,  implementation  of 
normal  cost  financing  of  the   existing 


benefit  structure — Including  the  legisla- 
tion contained  in  title  II — requires  an 
immediate  1 -percent  Increase  in  the 
combined  contribution  rate  from  13  to  14 
percent  of  payroll,  In  the  case  of  em- 
ployees, and  from  15  to  16  percent  of  pay- 
roll in  the  case  of  Members,  effective  In 
January  1969. 

F\irther,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
Is  authorized,  when  It  determines  an  ad- 
justment in  contributions  is  necessary  In 
the  future  to  meet  full  normal  cost  at- 
tributable, primarily,  to  further  liberal- 
izations of  benefits  applicable  to  active 
employees,  to  notify  the  Congress  of  the 
proposed  increase.  The  higher  percentage 
rates,  fixed  at  the  nesu-est  one- fourth  of 
1  percent,  will  become  effective  following 
90  days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress 
after  such  notice  is  given,  imless  before 
then  either  the  Hoiise  or  the  Senate  has 
passed  a  bill  providing  a  different  adjust- 
ment or  sharing  ratio — which  would  pre- 
clude the  contemplated  action — or  either 
body  has  passed  a  resolution  specifically 
disapproving  the  proposed  increase. 

Second.  The  costs  of  future  incremen- 
tal unfunded  liabilities  which  will  result 
from  benefit  liberalizations  for  the  active 
work  force  are  to  be  fully  financed  by 
the  Government  through  direct  appro- 
priations to  the  fimd.  in  equal  annual  In- 
stallments, over  30-year  periods. 

Third.  Direct  appropriations,  under 
permanent  indefinite  authority,  will  be 
made  to  meet  the  Government's  obliga- 
tion for  the  presently  increasing  im- 
funded  liability  which  arises  from  legis- 
lation already  enacted,  including  that 
created  in  title  n  of  this  legislation,  in 
amoimts  equivalent  to  interest  on  the 
future  accrued  deficiencies.  This  respon- 
sibility will  be  fulfilled  by  transfers  of 
moneys  from  the  Treasury,  beginning  on 
a  modest  scale  in  1971  and  progressively 
Increasing  by  10  percent  each  subsequent 
year.  In  1980  and  thereafter,  the  amounts 
will  equal  the  full  equivalent  of  Interest 
on  the  unfunded  liability. 

Fourth.  Any  future  automatic  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  and  newly  authorized 
annuity  increases  will  be  paid  from  the 
fund  only  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
which  follows  the  flcsal  year  In  which 
they  may  become  effective.  Direct  an- 
nual appropriations  will  be  required  to 
continue  their  payment  beyond  that  time. 

Fifth.  The  Department  of  Defense,  be- 
ginning in  1970,  will  be  required  to  reim- 
burse the  fimd  armually  for  armuity  costs 
attributable  to  crediting  periods  of  mili- 
tary service. 

Sixth.  Employing  agencies  will  be  re- 
quired to  finance,  as  a  payroll  cost,  the 
full  cost  of  granting  retirement  service 
credit  for  unused  sick  leave — as  provided 
in  section  204  of  the  bill — by  depositing 
into  the  fund  the  commuted  retirement 
value  of  accrual  estimated  to  be  equal 
to  25  percent  of  cash  value. 

In  the  committee's  judgment,  this  ap- 
proach, while  somewhat  new  in  concept 
and  mechanics,  is  sound  and  will  accom- 
plish the  desired  results  by  providing  in 
full  for  the  permanent  financing  of  the 
civil  service  retirement  system. 

The  legislation  also  provides  for  limited 
improvements  In  certain  areas  of  the 
benefit  structure  of  the  retirement  pro- 
gram. The  normal  cost  and  future  fi- 


nancing of  these  changes  are  attainable 
within  the  realm  of  the  preceding  fl. 
nancing  provisions: 

First.  To  Include  as  basic  pay  com- 
Ijensation  given  In  addition  to  the  normal 
base  pay  of  a  civilian  position.  It  con- 
templates inclusion  of  all  remuneration 
for  personnel  services — overtime,  differ- 
entials, premium  pay,  and  so  forth — for 
purposes  of  deductions,  agency  contribu- 
tions, and  the  computing  of  the  average 
salary. 

Second.  To  modify  the  average  salary 
computation  period  from  5  to  3  years. 

Third.  To  Include  for  service  com- 
putation purposes  the  length  of  service 
represented  by  the  calendar  value  of  un- 
used sick  leave  to  the  credit  of  a  retiring 
employee,  or  an  employee  dying  In  serv- 
ice and  leaving  a  spouse  or  survivor  eligi- 
ble for  annuity  benefits. 

Fourth.  To  add  1  percent  to  all  future 
automatic  cost-of-living  percentage  ad- 
justments so  as  to  compensate  for  the 
5-month  period  elapsing  between  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  attainment  of  a 
rise  of  3  percent  and  the  subsequent  pay- 
ment of  the  increase. 

Fifth.  To  extend  to  all  survivor  annui- 
tants whose  remarriages  occur  on  and 
after  July  18,  1966,  the  amendment  in 
Public  Law  89504. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  of  retirement  financing  is  sucli 
that  it  is  imperative  that  Congress  take 
action  toward  a  prompt  and  positive 
solution.  While  the  budgetary  impact  of 
this  legislation  will  be  sudden  and  sharp. 
It  win,  nevertheless,  be  far  less  drastic 
than  If  present  financing  practices  con- 
tinue unchanged. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  to  enact  a  def- 
inite program  of  action  to  insure  the 
system's  ability  to  fulfill  its  future  obli- 
gations, I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  17682. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels!  for  the  fine  work 
that  he  and  his  subcommittee  have  per- 
formed on  this  very  complex  problem  and 
I  further  wish  to  urge  the  House  to 
overwhelmingly  pass  this  bill,  even  in  the 
face  of  assurances  that  it  is  not  going  to 
be  taken  up  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  need  of  our 
getting  Into  a  long  hard  debate  on  this 
bill,  because  I  am  afraid  that  the  job  will 
have  to  be  done  all  over  again  next  year. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  retirement  scheme  of  the 
financing  must  be  overhaxiled  and  it  must 
be  made  certain  that  payments  to  re- 
tirees are  guaranteed  in  perpetuity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  con- 
filctlng  opinions  as  to  how  the  refinanc- 
ing program  should  be  changed.  How- 
ever, every  agency  concerned  agrees  that 
it  can  work  with  this  bill  If  It  becomes 
law.  And.  again.  I  strongly  urge  that  it 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  be  an  amend- 
ment or  two  offered,  one  with  which  I 
am  familiar  and  will  support  whole- 
heartedly: that  is  the  one  which  takes 
away  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
the  power  to  change  the  rate  of  employee 
contributions  when  It  deems  It  necessary 
or  desirable. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  in  many  respects  this  regard  to  ^me  of  the  propo^s  c^-  ^|;°%J^«,f  f^^,t,J°^^^^^^^^ 

is  a  day  of  reckoning  for  the  Congress.  As  umed  m  th^,^Ul    and  I  rnust  actadt  ^he^educ^^  iX  would  provide  for  re- 

with  anyone  who  consistently  spends  far  that  I  am  "o*  t^^  °P"mistic  tnai^^^^^  storing  the  fuU-rate  retirement  annuity 

in  excei  of  income,  and  who  neglects  to  Congr^s^s  wlU  aPPropriate  the  rn^sWe  torl^ng^theJuU  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

provide  for  future  contingencies,  the  day  ^^^^J^^^^^^^^ZIt  1  do  feel  this  of  his  spouse.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
comes  when  he  either  faces  up,  gets  his  pontemplat^^  ft^nHfin  foi^ardln  Ket-  highly  improper  to  continue  to  collect 
affairs  in  order,  or  suffers  the  con-  ^^J^^-,^^- ^J^g^^*  ^^^^^^^  H^rthe'r'etiJed  employee  for  a  benefit 
sequences.  iLs  oromot  aooroval  which  would  be  inapplicable  In  his 
At  the  moment  we  must  face  iip  to  the  ^ts^f'^^JPt^Pg^^^,  chairman,  I  ask  situation.  In  addition  to  the  empty  lone- 
unpleasant  prospect  that  a  vita  Federal  jT^imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  liness  of  being  without  his  spouse,  the  re- 
employee  fringe  benefit,  one  which  holds  Vfl^^'Sarvland^Mr  MathiasI  may  ex-  tired  employee  must  continue  to  pay  for  a 
the  promise  for  the  future  for  many  mil-  fl^"?  .^,^'jj^°^^^^^  survivor  annuity  under  existing  law. 
lions  of  persons,  faces  complete  bank-  ^^^J^^  lemaiks  at  this  pomi  in  me  ^^   ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  principles 

ruptcy.                                          wu  *  *v.»  Thp  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to  of  fairness  and  justice  and  corrects  this 

We  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the  ,  J^^.J;f;„^J^^f    ^he    g^^^^^^^^             from  obvious  inequity.  My  bill  also  provides 

civU  service  retirement  fund  is  $55  bil-  thi,_^J^"^^f„ ,°^    ^^^    gentleman  ^^^^  ,^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  employee  subsequently 

lion  in  the  red.  The  unfunded  liability  ^^^^^^™„„„b lection  remarries,  he  could  provide  a  survivor's 

is  growing  by  more  than  $2  billion  every  J^J'^JJ^™-"    of    Maryland     Mr.  annuity  for  his    new  spouse  by  again 

year,  and  by  1975  disbursements  will  ex-  pj^^f^^J^^^^ng   jg    1968    i  intVo-  electing  to  receive  a  reduced  annuity  and 

ceed  annual  income.  The  cash  balance  in  Jhajnnan    «n  June   19    1^^^^^^^  i  mtro  ^^^  increased  amounts  paid  to 

the  fund  will  be  totally  exhausted  by  J'^J^/J^XL.^^^^y^^                        h.R.  him  after  the  death  of  his  first  spouse. 

1988.  Thereafter.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  f/^yf '^"'f^Jf  S  H  R  17985  which  H.R.  17682  contains  some  excellent  re- 

S^?  ZS  tr^SS^T^  a'^a    ^—HErjral^a-    ^'r 'Sa,™an.  CHe  last  o,  .v  c..„. 

we  have  also  got  to  face  up  to  the  fact  ^f-f^^^^'^^h^^'l^^^^^^  lation    would   provide    that    retirement 

that  this  situation  did  not  develop  over-  Pjofes  who  [^tire  aftf.^^«  ^^   an  mi-  annuities  of  Federal  employees  would  be 

night,  and  that  it  is  the  product  of  years  fore  age  60- Under  present  law.  an  ^  computed  on  the  basis  of  a  high  3-year- 

of   inadequate   financing,    neglect,    and  Pjo^^^  "!f  .^"'^ ^^^f  g^^jf.L^  20  avS-age  salary  rather  than  on  the  high 

mismanagement.  While  employees  have  of  serv  ce  and  at  ^^^  ^0  wUh  20  years  ^^^.^^.^^^  .^j^..^  ^^^er  present  law. 

always  paid  their  full,  fair  shares  of  re-     o^^^T'^;, JJ'^L.p  «Lv  tSs  an  em-    H.R.  17682  as  reported  to  the  House  by 
tirement  costs  set  by  law.  the  Govern-     quired  *^tween  these  ages.  Thus  an^m  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

ment  has  not  done  so.  ?°^!^;f  ^^hfip  af  emnlovee  age  60  ckn  Service  contains  a  similar  provision.  The 

We  have,  indeed,  appropriated  moneys  to  retire  while  an  employee  age  bO(^^  ^^^.^^^   p^^^^j   g^. 

to  the  fund  from  time  to  time,  but  we  retire  fftfj  20  years  of  semce^  This  sUu  P  ^g        ^^^  ^^^  attempting  to  maintain 

have  not  done  so  regularly  and  system-  ation  is  lemed  ed  ^^.^f^^^^^'J^Jr-  themselves  and  their  dependents  after  a 

atlcally.  or  In  amounts  sufficient  to  meet  P'-°^^tf...n  «ip^s  and  60   asTollows'  lifetime  of  dedicated  public  service  on 

the  Government's  share  of  operating  the  mg  between  age  55  and  60.  as  follows.  ^^^^^  annuities  points  to  the  need  for 

program.  Additionally,  over  the  years  we  service  reqmrea              ^^^^^  improvement  In  the  present  method  of 

have    enacted    a   succession    of    benefit  Age:                                                             ^^  computing  annuities.  Various  costs  which 

liberalizations  and  pay  raises  for  which        »» '".'.'.'.'S. 28  hit   these  retirees  the  hardest  are  for 

we  made  no  plans  whatsoever  to  pay        bl 26  such  items  as  drugs,  medical  services  and 

either  the  normal  cost  or  the  unfunded        sail.. 24  gurgical  appliances,  among  many  others. 

liability.                                                                 59 — — 22  j^g^y  retirees  and  survivors  are  existing 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  we  now  must        eo -="  at  a  marginal  level  because  of  inadequate 

get  our  affairs  in  order,  as  contemplated  ^^  reported  to  the  House  annuities  and  rising  living  costs.  Upon 
by  this  bill,  or  suffer  the  consequences.  •  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  retirement  Federal  employees  should  be 
H.R.  17682  is  the  product  of  many  ">  J  service  contains  no  provision  for  assured  of  decent  annuities.  Under  the 
months  of  study  and  work  by  the  mem-  ^  ipneth-of-service  requirements  for  present  law.  basic  annuities  are  based 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  "!7  '  employees  who  retire  after  age  upon  the  following  formula: 
Civil  Service.  It  Is  our  answer  to  the  5~"^t^fo';e  age  60  I  submit  that  the  First.  1.5  percent  of  average  salary 
many  expressions  of  concern  about  the  ^^  "  legislation  is  apparent  and  multiplied  by  first  5  years  of  service,  plus, 
fund  which  have  been  voiced  in  this  "^i°iL^^neficial  both  to  the  Govern-  second,  1.75  percent  of  average  salary 
Chamber,  and  elsewhere,  over  the  past  woma  ^  i^  employees.  More  em-  multiplied  by  second  5  years  of  service, 
few  years,  and  it  represents  our  commit-  "^"^f'  .^  ^^^^  ^  retire  thus  plus,  third.  2  percent  of  the  average  sal- 
ment  that  the  integrity  of  the  c  vil  senr-  P^oy^s  ^°j^°  /=  pjg  and  in-  ary  multiplied  by  years  of  service  In  ex- 
ice  retirement  system  will  be  maintained  ^_^^"?/°J^iiaities^^^^^  cess  of  10  years. 

and  that  there  will  always  be  enough  "!fi^%'Ji^' 3' ,"2^°^  b^  H.R.  17985  would  compute  the  basic 
money  in  the  retirement  fund  to  permit  ,  «:^- ^^^^^^^  as  reporte^^^^  c  annuities  on  a  straight  2  percent  of  the 
payment  of  all  benefits,  in  full  and  on  tee  is  a  constructive  measure  in  i  multiplied  by  years  of 
time,  to  all  past,  present,  and  future  f^f  ^^J^^f^^e  h.^^J^?;^;'^^^^^^^  servicl  H.R.  17682  does  not  contain  such 
Federal  employees.  1^  weuS  the  vSwIof  Federal  employee  provision.  The  computation  on  a  straight 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  Probably  as  ^!,weU  as  the  J^^J^|  °^  J  ^^^  j  respect  2-percent  basis  would  provide  the  Fed- 
many  methods,  and  schoo  s  of  thought,  union  eaders  whose  juagm  y  ^^^^  employee  with  an  annuity  more  ade- 
with  respect  to  flnancmg  the  civil  serv-  ^ll^'^'^^^ll^  elthe?  not  covered  or  quate  to  maintain  him  and  his  depend- 
ice  retirement  system  as  there  are  actu-  ^^J"i"  ^^„,^t^|^  by  H  R.  17682.  For  that  ents  during  his  retirement  years.  The 
aries  and  economists  in  the  countiT.  ^°!"^**P?iavl  introduced  these  blUs  to  employee  who  is  engaged  in  hazardous 
Therefore.  I  think  it  is  important  to  ^^^^^^/i^^^S^^^^  occupations  has  his  annuity  presently 
note  that  the  major  financing  proposals  P^«  ^^  Jf  and  su,^^^^^  as  computed  on  the  basis  of  2  percent  and 
contained  In  HJl.  17682  were  carefully  employees  ana  sunrivor:,  Govern-  to  follow  the  same  ratio  of  the  rate  of 
worked  out  with,  and  approved  by.  the  weU  as  the  best  interests  of  the  Govern  ^  muo                                   ^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Department  "^"l*  ^      .  Km  Hi'rh  T  introduced  on  mte  to  2  5  percent.  This  provision  Is  not 

of  the  Treasury,  the  Comptroller  G*n-  The  next  hm  wluch  I  i^tr'guc^  on  rate fj^.o  pe      ^^^^^ 

eral.  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  June    19.  l^^S.  was  H.R^  17984.  unaer  ^^^                              j^^    ^^^             qj 

In  the  final  analysis,  these  are  the  agen-  present  law.  ,^,^^e'^^I^4'"P^°^^„;f  a^-  millta^  and  congressional  service  in  the 

cles  which  wlU  have  to  live  and  work  he  must  elect  to  rjjeiveye^^^^  Smputetlon    of    a    congressional    em- 

T^"i5lS;^harreservatlor.  with     l^l^'^foT^' l^^^T^s^Le     ploy^e's  annuity  on  a  2.5-percent  basis 
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cannot  exceed  a  total  of  15  years  of  serv- 
ice. My  bill  would  remove  this  inequitable 
restriction.  H.R.  17682  has  no  such 
provision. 

H.R.  17682  would  make  a  number  of 
changes  designed  to  improve  the  financ- 
ing of  the  retirement  program  of  the 
Federal  civilian  service  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide fringe  retirement  benefits.  In  order 
to  meet  the  future  increases  In  the  cost  of 
the  retirement  program  H.R.  17682  would 
Increase  the  contribution  rate  from  6.5  to 
7  percent.  My  bill.  H.R.  17985,  would  like- 
wise increase  the  contribution  rate  from 
6.5  to  7  percent.  The  Indications  are  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Federal 
employees  would  be  willing  to  pay  their 
share  for  added  retirement  benefits. 

Another  feature  of  H.R.  17985  is  that 
it  would  apply  the  benefits  of  the  Federal 
Salary  and  Fringe  Benefits  Act  of  1966 
to  all  remarriages  of  the  spouse  regard- 
less of  when  the  remarriage  occurred  or 
when  Federal  employment  terminated. 
The  said  1966  act  contained  provisions 
under  which  the  survivor  annuity  of  a 
spouse  would  not  terminate  because  of 
remarriage  after  age  60  or  if  the  survivor 
annuity  is  terminated  because  of  remar- 
riage before  age  60.  the  annuity  may  be 
reinstated  if  the  marriage  is  later  ter- 
minated. These  provisions  apply  under 
the  present  law  if  the  employee  was 
worlcing  for  the  Federal  Government  on 
or  after  July  18.  1966.  and  the  remar- 
riage occurs  on  or  after  July  18.  1968. 
H.R.  17682  would  also  apply  the  provision 
to  all  remarriages  which  occur  on  or  after 
July  18,  1966.  regardless  of  when  the  em- 
ployee stopped  working  for  the  Federal 
Government.  There  Is  inequity  in  a  situ- 
ation where  the  law  permits  one  widow 
to  remarry  and  retain  her  annuity  but 
demands  another  widow  to  refrain  from 
marriage  or  suffer  the  loss  of  her  annu- 
ity, solely  on  the  basis  of  a  calendar  date. 
My  bill  corrects  this  inequity. 

I  regard  liberalization  of  Federal  re- 
tirement benefits  as  essential  if  the  Gov- 
ernment wishes  to  retain  qualified  per- 
sonnel now  and  In  the  years  ahead.  The 
bills  which  I  introduced  on  June  19.  1968. 
would  provide  for  improvements  in  the 
Federal  retirement  system  which  are 
vitally  needed  to  update  the  system.  My 
bills  recognize  that  employees  who  have 
given  years  of  faithful  service  to  the 
Government  are  entitled  to  fair  and  de- 
cent annuities  at  the  end  of  their  careers. 
Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Broyhill], 
the  ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee 
that  handled  this  bill. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  legislation  before  us.  H.R. 
17682.  charts  a  sound  and  studied  course 
to  stabilize  the  financing  and  funding 
practices  of  the  civil  service  retirement 
system,  and  I  urge  approval  of  the  meas- 
ure. 

The  major  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is 
to  Insure  the  integrity  of  the  retirement 
fund  so  that  the  Government's  obliga- 
tions to  Federal  retirees  and  survivor  an- 
nuitants will  be  met  in  full  and  on  time. 
The  construction  of  this  bill,  which  is  the 
result  of  extensive  hearings,  conferences, 
and  executive  committee  sessions,  fully 
meets  that  purpose. 
The  legislation  also  adds  significant 
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and  needed  improvements  in  the  benefit 
structure  of  the  retirement  system. 

The  present  condition  of  the  retire- 
ment fund  which  has  a  current  unfunded 
liability  of  more  than  $55  billion  and 
which  will  have  exhausted  its  balance  by 
1987  at  the  present  rate  of  benefit  pay- 
ments is  the  result  of  inattention  and  in- 
adequate financing  practically  since  its 
Inception. 

While  Federal  employees  have  always 
contributed  the  full  amount  set  by  law. 
the  Government's  share,  over  the  years 
for  one  reason  or  another,  has  fallen 
short  of  the  necessary  amount  to  meet 
the  ultimate  costs  of  all  of  the  benefits 
payable  under  the  syst«m. 

Ao  the  committee  report  aptly  points 
out,  the  historic  pattern  of  employee-em- 
ployer contribution  to  the  retirement 
fund  supports  the  conclusion  that  defi- 
ciencies are  the  responsibility  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  an  employer. 

This  legislation  would  Improve  the  fi- 
nancial structure  of  the  system  through 
the  following  steps: 

Employee  and  agency  matching  con- 
tributions are  increased  from  6 ',2  to  7 
percent,  effective  in  January  1969; 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  adjust  the  rate  of  contribu- 
tion as  necessary  to  meet  the  normal  cost 
of  retirement  benefits,  subject  to  veto  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress; 

The  Government  shall  through  appro- 
priations hereafter  pay  the  incresises  in 
the  unfunded  liability  created  by  any  new 
or  liberalized  benefits,  increases  in  an- 
nuities, interest  on  the  unfunded  liabihty. 
and  the  cost  of  crediting  military  service. 
The  bill  also  establishes  a  systematic 
method  of  stabilizing  the  unfunded  lia- 
bility of  the  retirement  fund. 

Benefits  to  annuitants  under  the  civil 
service  retirement  system  are  improved 
in  several  ways  under  this  legislation. 

A  key  feature  is  a  reduction  from  the 
hiKhest-5-  to  the  highest-3-year  earning 
period  determining  average  salary  for 
annuity  computation  purposes.  The  re- 
sultant armuities  under  this  formula  will 
be  more  favorable  and  in  my  opinion  are 
completely  justified  and  overdue. 

This  legislation  also  provides  that  over- 
time and  other  compensation  payments 
be  included  in  determining  an  employee's 
basic  pay.  I  fully  agree  with  the  commit- 
tee that  overtime,  differentials,  and  pre- 
mium pay  should  rightfully  be  included 
in  determining  the  average  pay  in  the 
computation  of  the  annuity  beneQt. 

In  addition  to  these  improvements. 
H.R.  17682  creates  a  system  of  crediting 
unused  sick  leave  for  retirement  purposes 
and  provides  for  the  continuation  or  res- 
toration of  a  survivor  annuity  when  the 
survivor  is  remarried  on  or  after  July  18, 
1966.  This  latter  feature  eliminates  a 
troublesome  inequity  in  present  law. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  H.R. 
17682  reflects  sound  legislative  action  to 
stabilize  and  preserve  the  Integrity  of  the 
civU  service  retirement  fund  and  I 
strongly  recommend  its  prompt  approval. 
Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Hender- 
son]. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
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tirement.  Insursmce,  and  Health  Bene- 
fits, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr 
Daniels],  indeed,  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  all  Federal  employees  and  annuitants 
who  have  a  vested  interest  in  their  re- 
tirement system,  for  the  deep  concern 
and  great  courage  he  has  displayed  in 
dealing  with  a  serious  and  complex  mat- 
ter which  has  been  neglected  far  too  long 
Our  colleague  has  described  in  detali 
the  features  of  the  committee's  proposal 
for  the  future  financing  of  the  civil  ser\'. 
ice  retirement  system,  and  the  modest 
improvements  in  benefits  proposed 
therein. 

The  real  problem  of  retirement  financ- 
ing, as  I  see  it.  is  primarily  one  of  budg-  V 
etary  and  legislative  responsibility.  Re-  ^ 
sponsible  procedures  require  that  the 
full  retirement  system  costs  Involved  in 
Federal  program  and  legislative  actions 
be  fuUy  disclosed  and  the  necessary  steps 
be  taken  to  cover  those  costs  when  pro- 
gram and  legislative  decisions  are  made. 

It  is  useful,  I  believe,  in  considering 
the  budgetary  and  overall  financial  as- 
pects of  H.R.  17682,  to  think  of  it  in 
three  basic  parts: 

First,  current  service  liabilities.  Each 
year's  service  by  each  Federal  employee 
adds  to  the  future  benefits  which  the  re- 
tirement system  must  eventually  pay  out. 
Since  the  employee  only  contributes  part 
of  these  benefits  through  a  payroll  de- 
duction, the  remainder  must  be  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Each  man-year  of  Federal  employ- 
ment, therefore,  has  a  retirement  cost  at- 
tached'^to  it  which  is  just  as  truly  an 
employment  cost  as  the  wages  and  sal- 
aries currently  paid  out.  To  the  extent 
that  the  sum  of  the  Federal  and  em- 
ployee current  contribution  rate  covers 
actuarial  costs,  the  retirement  benefits 
covered  by  each  current  man-year  of 
employment  "pay  for  themselves"  and 
add  nothing  to  the  unfimded  liability  of 
the  retirement  fund. 

Second,  the  potential  increase  in  un- 
funded liability  for  past  ser\-ice,  caused 
by  pay  raises  and  liberalizations  of  re- 
tirement benefits.  Every  time  a  Federal 
pay  raise  is  enacted,  the  retirement  value, 
and  the  cost,  of  the  past  service  of  Fed- 
eral employees  is  Increased.  After  a  pay 
raise,  all  the  past  years  of  service  will  be 
multiplied  against  a  new  and  increased 
high  average  salary  in  determining  re- 
tirement benefits.  Automatically,  the 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of  future 
retirement  payments  increases,  and  none 
of  the  Increase  is  covered  by  employee 
contributions.  Similarly,  when  benefit 
liberalizations  are  enacted,  or  current 
annuitants  given  a  benefit  increase,  or 
new  groups  blanketed  into  the  retire- 
ment system,  the  value  of  future  retire- 
ment payments  increases.  Unlike  the 
first  category — currently  a^cniing  liabU- 
Itles — these  costs  are  not  related  to  the 
current  level  of  employment,  but  simply 
refiect  the  impact  of  pay  raises  or  bene- 
fit liberalizations  on  past  service.  It  Is 
worthy  of  noting  that  each  $1  of  gen- 
eral pay  Increase  entails  a  retirement 
cost  of  $2.50. 

Third,  the  unfunded  liability  which 
now  exists  because  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  was  not  adequately  funded 
In  past  years.  Even  If  the  Federal  and 


employee  contribution  rates  were  suffi- 
cient to  cover  fully  the  currently  accru- 
ing liabilities,  and  even  If  appropriations 
were  made  to  cover  the  increase  in  un- 
funded liabilities  due  to  future  pay  raises 
or  benefit  liberalizations,  the  retirement 
system  would  still  have  a  large  and  grow- 
ing imfunded  liability.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  in  prior  years  the  retire- 
ment system  was  not  funded  to  cover  Its 
full  actuarial  costs.  And  since  the  fund  is 
far  below  the  full  actuarial  level,  it  fore- 
goes interest  payments  each  year  which 
add  still  further  to  the  actuarial  deficit. 

There,  then,  are  the  three  major 
financing  aspects  of  the  retirement  fund, 
and  each  of  these  aspects  is  covered  by 
this  legislation,  in  the  light  of  sound 
budgetary  and  financial  principles. 

It  is  essential  to  good  budgeting  that 
each  Federal  program  be  judged  and 
evaluated  In  the  light  of  its  full  costs. 
Each  man-year  of  civil  service  employ- 
ment represents  a  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government,  not  only  in  terms  of  direct 
wages  and  salaries,  but  also  in  terms  of 
what  that  man-year  of  employment  adds 
to  the  cost  of  the  retirement  system.  Fed- 
eral agency  contributions,  together  with 
employee  contributions,  should  therefore 
cover  the  full  amount  of  what  each  cur- 
rent year's  service  by  a  Federal  employee 
adds  to  retirement  costs. 

At  the  present  time,  the  normal  cost 
of  each  year's  service  by  a  Federal  em- 
ployee amounts  to  13.86  percent  of  his 
salary.  Further  changes  in  the  system 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  will  raise  normal 
cost  to  13.93  percent.  The  combined 
agency -employee  contribution  amounts 
to  13  percent,  almost  a  full  percentage 
point  lower  than  full-cost  coverage  would 
require.  As  a  consequence,  the  bill  speci- 
fies a  contribution  rate  of  7  percent  for 
Federal  agencies  and  7  percent  for  em- 
ployees, and  a  corresponding  one-half- 
of-1 -percent  Increase  with  respect  to 
Members  of  Congress,  to  cover  the  full 
normal  cost  of  present  benefits  and  those 
contemplated  in  this  legislation,  begin- 
ning in  January  1969.  Thereafter,  the 
committee's  recommendation  provides 
for  future  contribution  adjustment  which 
imposes  a  discipline  whereby  the  normal 
cost  of  future  liberalizations  will  be  rec- 
ognized and  financed  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis. 

This  latter  provision  has  given  rise  to 
some  expressions  of  fear  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  may  arbitrarily  pro- 
pose further  increases  in  employee  con- 
tributions— a  fear  which,  in  my  opinion, 
has  no  foundation.  It  is  inconceivable, 
within  the  terms  of  this  particular  pro- 
vision, that  the  Commission  could  justify 
a  proposed  increase  without  explicitly 
attributing  such  justification  to  a  subse- 
quent and  specific  action  of  the  Con- 
gress. Moreover,  any  possible  arbitrary 
motivation  would  necessarily  be  tem- 
pered, first  of  all,  by  the  fact  that  agency 
contributions  would  be  proportionately 
Increased;  and,  secondly,  by  the  possi- 
bility— as  contemplated  in  the  bill — that 
Congress  may  prescribe  a  sharing  ratio 
other  than  50-50  on  such  an  occasion. 

It  is  emphasized  that  requiring  em- 
ployees to  share  the  normal  cost  on  £in 
equal   basis   does  not  mean  that  em- 


ployees are  paying  half  the  cost  of  the 
retirement  system.  Continuing  Improve- 
ments In  salary  rates  and  benefit  liberal- 
izations have  Increased — and  imdoubted- 
ly  will  continue  to  increase — the  retire- 
ment value  of  past  service,  whose  cost  the 
Federal  Government  bears  fully. 

The  principle  of  full-cost  coverage  for 
currently  accruing  service  liabilities  Is 
not  so  much  a  matter  of  financing,  but 
of  full-cost  disclosure.  We  ought  to  know 
what  the  full  costs  of  any  Federal  pro- 
gram are.  Even  if  the  entire  Federal  re- 
tirement system  were  on  a  "pay-as-you- 
go"  basis,  principles  of  good  budgeting 
would  require  that  in  making  evaluations 
of  Federal  programs  we  "impute"  a  re- 
tirement cost  to  each  Federal  employee 
hired. 

Of  equal  Importance  Is  that  aspect  of 
funding  which  relates  to  Increases  in 
past  service  liabilities.  Here  again,  full- 
cost  disclosure  is  Important.  When  the 
Executive  considers,  for  transmission  to 
Congress,  and  when  the  Congress  itself 
considers  pay  inci'ease  or  benefit  liber- 
alization legislation,  these  considerations 
should  be  based  on  a  full  awareness  of 
the  future  costs  to  the  taxpayer  of  the 
increased  retirement  payment  which  will 
result  from  the  proposed  actions.  Every 
pay  raise  and  benefit  liberalization  has  a 
pricetag  for  Increased  retirement  pay- 
ments on  past  service.  Those  additional 
payments  will  be  a  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
The  pricetag  should  be  known  and  action 
taken  to  meet  it  each  time  legislation  Is 
proposed  and  enacted.  H.R.  17682  makes 
provision  for  handling  this  situation  by 
amortizing  such  additional  costs  by  ap- 
propriation payments  into  the  fund 
scheduled  to  relatively  coincide  with  out- 
flow from  the  fund. 

Of  paramount  Importawce  is  that  as- 
pect relating  to  the  unfunded  liability 
which  has  already  beerylncurred.  and  to 
be  further  Incurred,  by  failure  to  prac- 
tice full-cost  funding  m  prior  years.  As 
pointed  out  in  the  coiimittee's  report  on 
this  legislation,  the  system's  existing  $55 
billion  unfunded  liability,  while  being 
substantially  affected  by  consistent  lib- 
eralizations, recurring  salai-y  Increases, 
and  annuity  adjustments.  Is  largely  at- 
tributable to  the  loss  of  interest  on  the 
deficiency — an  amount  that  today  ap- 
proximates $1  and  three-fourths  an- 
nually. 

The  Board  of  Actuaries  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  system  has  repeatedly 
recommended  that  the  Government,  with 
respect  to  the  system's  deficiency,  do  no 
less  than  appropriate  the  amount  of  ac- 
cruing Interest  thereon.  The  committee 
does,  indeed,  concur  with  the  actuaries 
that  the  existing  unfimded  liability 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  to  soar 
by  reason  of  the  system's  not  being  fully 
funded  in  terms  of  complete  actuarial 
costs.  H.R.  17682  provides  for  minimizing 
fui-ther  "loss  of  Interest"  growth,  and  for 
the  stabilization  of  those  deficiencies 
within  the  next  decade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Government's  fi- 
nancial obUgation  is  clear.  The  Govern- 
ment's recognition  of,  and  action  to  meet, 
that  obligation  Is  imperative.  The  situ- 
ation has  been  studied  intensively  during 
the  past  few  years  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  Biu-eau  of  the  Budget, 


the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Federal  Staff 
Retirement  Systems,  and  the  Board  of 
Actuaries  and  has  been  discussed  ex- 
tensively with  congressional  committees. 
It  Is  time,  now,  that  Congress  face  the 
problem  realistically  and  adopt  a  definite 
program  to  meet  that  problem.  Such  a 
program  is  offered  In  this  bill.  I  urge  this 
body's  full  support  and  unanimous  adop- 
tion of  H.R.  17682. 

Mr.  CORBETTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  PellyI. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  KM.  17682 
is  to  strengthen  the  financial  soundness 
of  the  civil  service  retirement  system. 
For  years,  I  have  advocated  some  such 
action.  When  I  started  calling  for  the 
Government  to  meet  Its  obligation  to  the 
retirement  system,  the  fund  was  owed 
some  $40  billion  by  the  Government,  and 
since  then  Federal  payments  are  further 
behind  so  that  Uncle  Sam  Is  delinquent 
at  least  $55  billion.  So,  I  strongly  favor 
the  establishment  of  a  plan  to  restore 
the  Integrity  of  the  clvU  service  retire- 
ment system. 

I  note  that  both  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
which  in  reality  is  the  President,  oppose 
this  bill  in  its  present  form.  For  this 
reason,  I  am  sure  it  will  never  be  en- 
acted into  law.  I  note  too,  that  during 
consideration  of  the  rule  making  this  bill 
in  order,  it  was  stated  that  any  action 
by  the  House  would  be  a  complete  exer- 
cise in  futility  because  the  Senate  has 
not  even  held  committee  hearings  on  it, 
nor  is  any  such  hearing  intended  before 
the  close  of  the  90th  Congress.  For  these 
and  other  reasons,  I  did  not  support  the 
rule. 

However,  since  I  approve  of  much 
which  this  bill  would  accomplish,  and 
since  the  legislative  record  of  today's  de- 
bate may  Implement  action  in  the  next 
Congress.  I  intend  to  support  this  bill 
today.  Perhaps  passage  of  this  measure 
will  point  up,  if  nothing  else,  the  dire 
need  for  Congress  to  come  up  with  a 
long  range  proposal  to  fund  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund. 

Meanwhile.  I  regret  that  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  administration  has  failed  to 
offer  and  support  a  program  along  the 
lines  of  H.R.  17682. 

Finally,  I  believe  Increased  benefits  for 
retired  civil  service  workers,  as  provided 
In  this  bill,  are  very  much  needed. 

I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  17682. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    [Mr. 

DULSKll. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  17682.  First,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Retirement,  Insur- 
ance, and  Health  Benefits,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  Congressman 
DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels,  for  the  leadership 
he  has  demonstrated  in  bringing  before 
the  House  a  bill  which  embodies  the 
subcommittee's  major  legislative  effort  of 
this  session  of  the  90th  Congress.  The 
bill  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  without  a 
dissenting  vote. 

The  continual  deficiency  Increases  in 
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the  civil  service  retirement  and  disabil- 
ity fimd  ultimately  will  deplete  the  fund 
unless  action  is  taken  to  forestall  this 
tragedy.  Thereafter,  direct  appropria- 
tions will  be  required  each  year,  in  ad- 
dition to  employee  and  employing  agency 
contributions,  in  order  to  meet  benefit 
payments  as  they  fall  due.  Unless  steps 
are  taken  to  eliminate,  or  at  least  halt 
the  growth  of  the  unfunded  liability,  the 
fund  balances  will  be  drawn  down  and 
substantial  direct  appropriations  will  be 
required  to  meet  futuie  obligations. 

H.R.  17682  proposes — 

A  system  to  meet  full  estimated  costs 
of  retirement,  including  costs  of  present 
benefits,  costs  of  benefits  already  earned 
but  due  to  be  paid  in  the  future; 

To  provide  for  costs  of  benefits  result- 
ing from  future  legislation,  including 
general  pay  increases,  and  ease  the  im- 
pact of  these  costs  on  the  budget  for  sev- 
eral years  into  the  future; 

To  increase  contribution  rates  of  em- 
ployees and  agencies  in  January  of  1969. 
and  thereafter  as  required  by  future  lib- 
eralizations, to  cover  normal  cost  of  the 
beneRts  in  effect: 

To  provide  a  measure  of  'braking"  ef- 
fect on  pressures  for  undue  liberaliza- 
tions; 

To  control,  and  eventually  stop,  growth 
of  the  unfunded  liability : 

To  keep  fimd  receipts  ahead  of  dis- 
bursements, and  prevent  depletion  of  the 
fund; 

To  prevent  excessive  buildup  of  the 
fund  in  advance  of  actual  need  for  the 
money;  and 

To  assure  payment  of  earned  benefits, 
in  full  and  on  time,  without  awaiting 
appropriation  action  to  provide  funds  for 
benefits  already  due. 

Our  colleague,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  has  cogently  set  forth  the 
dimensions  of  the  critical  problem  of  fi- 
nancing this  important  program,  and  has 
presented,  concisely,  and  clearly,  the 
committee's  program  of  action  to  resolve 
that  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  vitally  important  legislation. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Dent). 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  asked 
for  these  3  minutes  first  of  all  to 
say  that  I  am  supporting  the  proposal 
as  it  is  before  us.  However.  I  would  say 
that  the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
do  a  little  straight  thinking  on  the  mat- 
ter of  improved  governmental  pensions 
as  we  differentiate  between  Grovemment 
pensions,  service  pensions,  pensions  in 
private  enterprise,  and  pensions  in  In- 
dividual annuity  plans. 

As  chairman  of  the  General  Labor 
Subcommittee.  I  hav°  the  duty  to  study 
and  to  research  the  1.255.000  Individual 
private  and  industrial  pensions  plans  In 
the  United  States,  and  I  And  that  there 
are  many  differences  in  the  plans  and 
that  each  of  them  have  at  least  two  or 
three  different  principles  and  concepts 
that  make  them  questionable  as  to 
whether  those  who  are  paying  into  the 
funds  are  receiving  their  just  return. 

In  making  these  studies  we  were  asked 
if  we  wuold  look  into  the  so-called  Mem- 
bers' pension  fund.  In  looking  over  the 


Members'  pension  fund,  we  discovered 
some  very  strange  figures  that  seem  to 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  those  who 
have  the  authority  over  the  civil  service 
funds. 

Out  of  over  800.000  pensioners  right 
now  under  the  Croverrunent  pension  plan 
there  are  only  235  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  retired. 

In  figuring  out  the  amount  of  money 
paid  in.  I  find  that  in  the  21  years  which 
we  have  the  statistics  on.  for  the  first 
9 ',2  years  the  Government  did  not  pay 
one  cent  of  its  contribution  to  the  Mem- 
bers' pension  fund.  Yet.  we  have  been 
able  by  contributions  cf  Members  alone 
to  have  carried  the  load  to  the  extent 
we  have  paid  $15,214,000  in  benefit  pay- 
ments to  all  the  retirees  and  their  fami- 
lies we  have  paid  from  the  fund. 

In  the  meantime  we  have  also  in- 
creased the  payments  to  retirees  who 
were  under  contract  prior  to  the  in- 
creased benefit  payments  under  the  1957 
amendments  and  we  And  we  increased 
the  payments  to  those  who  retired  prior 
to  1959  by  over  55  percent  without  any 
additional  contributions  being  made. 

Yet.  we  have  been  able  to  carry  that 
load  plus  adding  to  the  survivor  benefits. 
We  have  been  able  to  carry  that  load 
with  the  payments  made  by  the  Congress, 
and  still  have  a  surplus  in  our  own  in- 
dividual fund  at  the  same  time  of  well 
over  $12,000,000. 

If  you  study  these  figures — and  I  had 
the  civil  service  people  themselves  make 
out  this  evaluation— if  the  Government 
had  paid  its  share  into  the  Members' 
fund,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  reg- 
ular civil  service  fund,  which  incident- 
ally can  be  figured  a  little  more  realis- 
tically than  ours  can  be  simply  because 
there  is  a  measure  of  security  in  employ- 
ment in  the  civil  service  whereas  there 
is  no  guarantee  or  tenure  in  the  Con- 
fess— if  they  were  to  pay  their  share — 
and  if  we  would  have  had  a  5-percent  in- 
terest rate  during  those  years,  which 
was  available — we  would  have  had  a 
surplus  at  this  time  of  $25,800,000  in  the 
Members'  fund. 

This  Committee  should  study  the 
Members'  fund  separately,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  while  they  are  doing  the  Job 
they  are  trying  to  do  to  bring  the  public 
employees  fund  into  what  they  call  a 
fiscal  responsible  basis.  They  must  also 
recognize  there  should  be  a  separation 
of  the  two  funds,  because  there  is  little 
relationship  between  the  Members'  fund 
and  its  payments  in  and  out  of  the  total 
fund  and  the  public  employees  fund  as 
it  is  operated  under  the  civil  service.  We 
are  now  receiving  an  interest  rate,  mind 
you  in  1967.  of  3.81  percent  and  we  re- 
ceived 3.94  percent  in  1947  when  we 
started.  We  receive  less  interest  and  it  is 
not  compounded  but  is  an  annual  rate  of 
interest  than  what  we  received  21  years 
ago  when  they  started  the  fund. 

Study  will  show  that  the  pension  of 
Members  should  be  separated  and  it 
ought  to  be  made  solvent  and  not  based 
upon  the  theory  of  private  insurance 
companies  because  private  Insurance 
companies  sign  an  annuity  contract  on 
the  basis  that  every  person  who  takes 
out  the  contract  is  going  to  live  the  full 
number  of  years  and  receive  the  full  ben- 


efits. Congress  does  not  operate  on  that 
basis. 

Congress  and  other  public  funds  do 
not  operate  to  make  profits  for  stock- 
holders, are  not  used  to  build  up  port- 
folios, equity  holdings,  and  other  capital 
acquisitions  which  allow  the  payment  of 
interest  to  policyholders  and  dividends 
to  stockholders. 

A  public  service  fund  need  not  carry 
the  full  insurance  reserve  that  stock 
companies  carry. 

The  public  funds  can  and  will  operate 
soundly  on  a  flat  reserve  of  a  limited 
number  of  years  benefits  in  the  fund  re- 
serve and  an  automatic  increase  in  con- 
tributions if  the  fund  drops  below  a  set 
floor  of  reserves. 

It  must  be  a  pay-as-you-go  plan  .such 
as  social  security  and  most  State  plans 
now  in  existance. 

Mr.  CORBE'IT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Scott],  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Census  and  Statistics. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
favor  of  the  bill. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt 
among  the  membership  of  this  body  that 
its  retirement  fund  should  be  actuarially 
sound.  Certainly,  few  of  us  can  disagree 
with  the  statements  we  find  in  the  report 
to  mdlcate  the  need  for  this. 

The  fact  that  the  fund  may  be 
depleted  by  the  year  1988,  I  believe  it  is, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  can  disagree  with 
the  provision  that  is  on  page  7  which 
would  credit  the  fund  with  sufiQcient 
money  to  make  it  actuarially  sound  by 
1980. 

In  the  committee  when  this  bill  was 
being  considered,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment that  would  provide  that  for 
optional  retirement  of  Government  em- 
ployees with  full  annuity  after  the  30 
years  of  service  regardless  of  age. 

I  still  think  this  is  a  good  amendment 
and  I  would  hope  that  something  of  this 
nature  could  be  done.  But  it  has  been  of- 
fered previously  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
during  this  Congress  and  it  has  been  de- 
feated. I  do  not  intend  to  do  a  futile 
thing  and  offer  it  as  an  amendment  this 
year  to  the  present  bill.  But  let  us  hope 
it  will  be  successful  In  the  future. 

But  there  is  another  objection,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  this  bill,  and  that  is  the  one 
that  would  transfer  to  the  Civil  Service 
Conmiission  the  power  to  set  the  rate  of 
deductions  from  the  employee's  salary. 
I  believe  that  is  a  function  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  Congress  should  take  the  ac- 
tion that  puts  the  funds  on  solid  ground. 
Even  though  the  bill  would  permit  the 
Congress  to  reverse  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  or  to  veto  its  action  in  90 
days,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  would  be  a 
surrender  of  the  legislative  function  to 
an  independent  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment. At  the  proper  time  I  shall  offer 
such  an  amendment. 

Certainly  with  as  many  civil  service 
employees  as  are  in  my  district.  I  am  go- 
ing to  support  the  bill  and  vote  for  it 
whether  the  amendment  is  adopted  or 
riOt.  But  I  would  hope  that  the  Members 
of  this  body  would  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  an  amendment  providing  that  we 
would  not  delegate  a  legislative  function 
to   the  Civil   Service  Commission.  Not 
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only  would  this  permit  the  deductions 
that  would  be  made  from  employees' 
salaries,  but  it  would  permit  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  fix  the  amoimt  of 
deductions  from  Members'  salaries,  and 
I  just  do  not  think  that  that  is  good.  I 
shall  speak  further  on  the  subject  at  the 
time  the  amendment  is  offered. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania if  he  desires  to  use  any  more  of  his 
available  time. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
just  one  additional  speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  HanleyI. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
measure  is  designed  to  strengthen  the 
financial  condition  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  system— a  program  in  which 
all  Federal  civilian  employees  and  re- 
tirees, and  their  families,  have  a  vital 
stake. 

All  of  the  Government's  several  staff 
retirement  systems  are  costly  and.  even 
without  the  hberalizations  advocated  by 
employees  and  retirees,  costs  are  soaring. 
Benefits  already  earned  but  not  yet  pay- 
able will,  in  a  few  years,  require  addi- 
tional appropriations  amounting  to  bil- 
lions of  dollars  annually.  Rising  costs  of 
living,  to  which  benefit  adjustments  are 
now  tied  by  law.  will  add  billions  more  to 
the  future  liability.  So  will  future  salary 
adjustments.  Retirement  system  financ- 
ing has.  therefore,  become  a  major  prob- 
lem to  executive  branch  officials  and  to 
Congress,  as  well  as  a  matter  of  serious 
concern  to  thousands  of  individuals  who 
fear  that  the  economic  security  they  have 
been  counting  on  for  their  old  age  Is 
slippmg  away. 

Against  this  general  background,  fac- 
ing the  need  for  decision  on  a  specific 
financing  proposal  is  imperative.  Meth- 
ods of  financing  and  funding  Federal 
retirement  systems  varj-;  some  are  con- 
tributory, some — technically  at  least — 
are  noncontributory ;  some  are  fully 
funded,  some  partially  funded,  and  some 
are  pay  as  you  go.  'While  disagreement 
continues  unresolved  over  the  extent  to 
which  the  individual  employee  should 
share  retirement  costs,  and  over  the  best 
approach  to  financing,  methods  of  re- 
solving these  problems  will  have  a  tre- 
mendous impact  on  the  budget  of  the 
Government. 

Clearly,  no  one  social  or  economic  phi- 
losophy can  adequately  explain  all  of  the 
changing  currents  of  the  retirement 
movement.  The  society  in  which  the  civil 
service  retirement  system  was  originally 
designed  was  relatively  static;  today's 
society  is  characterized  by  a  djTiamism 
that  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  assess 
adequately,  much  less  cope  with,  and  the 
system  shows  the  strains  of  the  continu- 
ing effort  to  accommodate  to  this  dy- 
namism. 

It  attempts  to  cope  with  a  particular 
set  of  employment  conditions  specific  to 
most,  but  not  applicable  to  all.  who  serve 
the  Nation's  largest  and  most  diversified 
employer;  It  must  continue  to  meet  those 
special  conditions  if  retirement  Is  to  serve 
its  purpose  for  these  employees  and  make 


a  positive  contribution  to  the  Govern- 
ment's missions. 

It  attempts  to  balance  divergent  inter- 
ests, accommodate  conflicting  values, 
and  adjust  to  continually  changing  man- 
power needs  and  policies;  it  must  con- 
tinue to  do  so  because  that  is  what  our 
democratic  system  demands  of  its  public 
institutions. 

It  is  costly  because,  despite  its  various 
inadequacies,  it  is  essentially  generous; 
it  must  remain  so  if  the  Government  is 
to  be  a  responsible  employer. 

The  public  hearings  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Retirement,  Insurance, 
and  Health  Benefits,  together  with  the 
considerable  volume  of  correspondence 
it  received,  presented  an  opportunity  to 
give  appropriate  consideration  to  a  num- 
ber of  topics  for  study.  Our  major  find- 
ings and  recommendations  are  summa- 
rized in  the  committee  report  accom- 
panying this  legislation. 

The  provisions  for  financing  and  fund- 
ing the  civil  service  retirement  system 
has  been  designed  so  as  to — 

First,  require  Goveriunent  and  em- 
ployees to  share  normal  costs,  including 
those  resulting  from  future  liberalization 
of  benefit  provisions ; 

Second,  identify  clearly  and  recognize 
Government's  responsibility  for  other 
costs,  including  those  for  past  service 
liability  and  those  for  postretii-ement  ad- 
justment of  benefits;  and 

Third,  provide  for  maintenance  of  the 
retirement  fund  at  a  level  sufficiently 
high  to  assure  that  all  retirement  bene- 
fits can  be  paid  promptly  as  they  fall  due. 
This  legislation  will  completely  cover 
normal  cost,  will  automatically  neutralize 
prospective   causes   of   future   financial 
deficiencies  as  they  occur,  and  ultimately 
will  stabilize  the  existing  unfunded  lia- 
bility of  the  program.  The  mechanics  of 
the  legislation  will  require  virtually  full 
disclosure  of  retirement  costs  and  ex- 
plicitly allocate  responsibility  for  such 
costs  to,  first,  employees  and  agencies 
jointly,  second,  agencies  only,  and,  third. 
Government,  as  distinct  from  agencies. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  that  there  is 
no  question  as  to  the  ability  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  system  to  fulfill  its 
future  obligations  to  Federal  employees 
and  annuitants,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  17682. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.   17682 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE     I— CIVIL     SERVICE     RETIREMENT 
FINANCING 
Sec.   101.  Section  8331  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (15): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (16)  and  Inserting  a  semicolon 
In  lieu  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  adding  Immediately  below  para- 
graph (16)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(17)  'normal  cost"  means  the  entry-age 
normal  cost  computed  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  accordance  with  generally  ac- 
cepted actuarial  practice  and  expressed  as  a 
level  percentage  of  aggregate  basic  pay. 


"(18)   'Fund  balance'  means  the  sum  of — 
"(A)   the  Investments  of  the  Fund  calcu- 
lated at  par  value;  and 

"(B)  the  cash  balance  of  the  Fund  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury. 

"(19)  "unfunded  UablUty'  means  the  esU- 
mated  excess  of  the  present  value  of  all  ben- 
eflts  payable  from  the  Fund  to  employees 
and  Members,  and  former  employees  and 
Members,  subject  to  this  subchapter,  and  to 
their  survivors,  over  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  present  value  of  deductions  to  be 
withheld  from  the  future,  basic  pay  of  em- 
ployees and  Members  currently  subject  to 
this  subchapter  and  of  future  agency  con- 
tributions to  be  made  In  their  behalf;  plus 
"(B)  the  present  value  of  Government 
payments  to  the  Fund  under  section  8348 
(f)  of  this  title;  plus 

"(C)    the   Fund   balance   as   of    the   date 
the  unfunded  llabUlty   Is  determined.". 

Sec.   102.   Section  8334  of  Utle  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)    by  amending  subsection  (a)    to  read 
as  follows : 

"(a)(1)  For  pay  periods  beginning  after 
December  31,  1968.  the  employing  agency 
shall  deduct  and  withhold  7  percent  of  the 
basic  pay  of  an  employee  and  8  percent  of 
the  basic  pay  of  a  Member.  An  equal  amount 
shall  be  contributed  from  the  appropriation 
or  fund  used  to  pay  the  employee  or.  in  the 
case  of  an  elected  official,  from  an  appro- 
priation or  fund  available  for  payment  of 
other  salaries  of  the  same  office  or  estab- 
lishment. When  an  employee  In  the  legisla- 
tive branch  is  paid  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Clerk  may  pay 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  the 
contribution  that  otherwise  would  be  con- 
tributed from  the  appropriation  or  fund 
used  to  pay  the  employee. 

"(2)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
determine  when  an  adjustment  in  the  per- 
centage of  deduction  prescribed  by  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  Is  necessary  to 
meet  fully  the  normal  cost  of  the  benefits 
then  in  eHect.  and  shall  transmit  notice 
of  proposed  adjustment  lo  the  Vice  Pre.si- 
%  dent  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Any  proposed  adjustment  shall 
become  effective  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  full  pay  period  which  commences  at 
least  60  calendar  days  (of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  computed  in  accordance 
with  bection  906(b)  of  this  title  I  after 
transmittal  of  the  notice,  unless  before  that 
date —  ' 

"(A)  either  House  of  the  Congress  has 
passed  legislation  which  provides  for  a  dif- 
ferent adjustment;  or 

"(B)  either  House  of  the  Congress  has 
passed  a  resolution  which  specifically  disap- 
proves the  adjustment  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  same  percnntage  adjustment,  fixed  at  the 
nearest  multiple  of  ':,  of  1  percent,  shall  be 
applied  to  each  percentage  prescribed  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.  Not  more 
than  one  adjustment  shall  be  proposed  in 
any  calendar  year. 

"(3)  The  amounts  so  deducted  and  with- 
held, together  with  the  amounts  so  contrib- 
uted, shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Fund 
under  such  procedures  as  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  may  prescribe. 
Deposits  made  by  an  employee  or  Member 
also  shall  be  credited  to  the  Fund":  and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  Each  employee  or  Member  credited 
with  civilian  service  after  July  31,  1920,  for 
which  retirement  deductions  or  deposits  have 
not  been  made,  may  deposit  with  Interest  an 
amount  equal  to  the  following  percentages 
of  his  basic  pay  received  for  that  service, 
plus  each  Increase  in  the  deduction  percent- 
age prescribed  under  subsection    (a)(2)    of 
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tbla  section  for  periods  of  service  to  which 
the  Increase  applies: 
"Percentage  of 

basic  pay  Service  period 

Employee..  2Vi.-  August  1,  1920.  to  June  30. 
1926. 
3V4--  July  1.  1928.  to  June  30. 
1942. 

6 July  1.  1942.  to  June  30. 

1948. 

8 July    1.    1948.   to  October 

31.  1958. 
6'/^..  November  1,  1958.  to  De- 
cember 31.  1968. 

7 After  December  31.  1968. 

Member  for 
Member 

service.-    2Vi--  August  1.  1920.  to  June  30. 
1928. 
3>4..  July  1,  1928.. to  June  30. 
1942. 

5 July  1.  1942.  to  August  1. 

1946. 
6 August  2,   1948,  to  Octo- 
ber 31,  1956. 
7%..  November  1.  1956,  to  De- 
cember 31.  1968. 

8 After  December  31,  1968.". 

Sec.  103  Section  8348  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows ; " 

"(a)  There  Is  a  Civil  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  Fund.  The  Fund — 

"(1)   is  appropriated  for  the  payment  of — 

"(A)  beneflte  as  provided  by  this  sub- 
chapter;   and 

"(B)  administrative  expenses  incurred  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  In  placing  In 
effect  each  annuity  adjustment  granted  under 
section  8340  of  this  title;  and 

"(2)  Is  made  available,  subject  to  such 
annual  llmltat'on  as  the  Congress  may  pre- 
scribe, for  any  expenses  Incurred  by  the  Com- 
mission in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  this  chapter  and  other  retirement  and 
annuity  statutes."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsections  (f)  and 
(g)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(f)  Any  statute  which  authorizes — 

"(1)  new  or  liberalized  benefits  payable 
from  the  Fund,  other  than  any  Increase  In 
those  annuities  which  begin  on  or  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  increase; 

"(2)  extension  of  coverage  to  new  groups  of 
employees;  or 

"(3)  increases  In  pay  on  which  benefits  are 
computed; 

shall  be  held  and  considered  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Fund  to  finance  the 
unfunded  liability  created  by  that  statute, 
In  equal  annual  installments  over  the  30- 
year  period  beginning  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  the  statute  is  enacted, 
with  Interest  computed  at  the  rate  used  In 
the  then  most  recent  valuation  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  System  and  with  the  first 
payment  thereof  due  as  of  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  the  statute  Is  enacted. 

"(g)  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning with  1971.  the  Conunlsslon  shall  notify 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  amount 
equivalent  to  Interest  on  the  unfunded  liabil- 
ity computed  for  that  year  at  the  Interest 
rate  used  In  the  then  most  recent  valuation 
of  the  System.  Before  closing  the  accounts 
for  each  year,  the  Secretary  shall  credit  to 
the  F^lnd.  as  a  Government  contribution, 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  the  following  p>ercentage8 
of  the  amounts  equivalent  to  Interest  on  the 
unfunded  liability:  10  percent  for  1971;  20 
percent  for  1972;  30  percent  for  1973;  40  per- 
cent for  1974;  50  percent  for  1975;  60  percent 
for  1976;  70  percent  for  1977;  80  percent  for 
1978;  90  percent  for  1979;  and  100  percent 
for  1980  and  for  each  year  thereafter.  The 
Commission  shall  report  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  the  sums  credited  to  the 
Fund  under  this  subsection. 


"(h)  Each  annuity  increase  authorized  by 
statute  enacted  after  December  31,  1968,  and 
each  Increase  thereafter  effectuated  under 
section  8340  of  this  title,  shall  be  paid  from 
the  Fund.  Any  such  Increase  shall  not  be  pay- 
able for  any  fiscal  year  which  begins  more 
than  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of  that 
increase  unless  and  until  an  appropriation 
Is  made  by  the  Congress  to  compensate  the 
Fund  for  the  cost,  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission, of  the  increase  for  that  fiscal  year. 
For  any  fiscal  year  for  which  the  appropria- 
tion is  not  made,  benefits  under  this  sub- 
chapter shall  be  deteiteined  and  paid  as 
though  the  Increase  had  not  been  allowed. 
Nothing  contained  In  this  subsection  shall 
prevent  payment  of  any  increase  for  any  fis- 
cal year  for  which  the  Congress  makes  the 
appropriation. 

"(I)  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning with  1970.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
pay  Into  the  F^ind  an  amount,  as  determined 
by  the  Commission,  sufficient  to  cover  those 
annuity  disbursements  made  during  that 
fiscal  year  which  are  attributable  to  military 
service. 

"(J)  For  each  employee  who  has  unused 
sick  leave  to  his  credit  and  who  retires  on  an 
Immediate  annuity  or  dies  leaving  a  survivor 
or  survivors  entitled  to  annuity,  the  employ- 
ing agency  shall,  under  procedures  prescribed 
by  the  Commission,  pay  into  the  Fund  an 
amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  employee's 
final  hourly  pay  rate  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  hours  of  unused  sick  leave  to  his 
credit." 

Sec.  104  The  proviso  under  the  heading 
"CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION"  and  under 
the  subheading  "Payment  to  Ctvil  Scxvice 

RETntEMENT    AND    DlSABILrTT   F^ND"    In    title    I 

of  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act. 
1962  (75  Stat.  345;  Public  Law  87-141),  Is  re- 
pealed. 

TITLE  II— CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
BENEFITS 
Sec.  201.  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  8331  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(B)  remuneration  lor  service  performed 
as  an  employee  to  Whom  this  subchapter 
applies;"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "overtime  pay.";  and 

(3)  by  strlkmg  out  "pay  given  In  addition 
to  the  base  pay  of  the  position  as  fixed  by  law 
or  regulation  except  as  provided  by  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C)  of  this  paragraph. '. 

Sec.  202.  Paragraph  (4)  (A)  of  section  8331 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "5  consecutive  years"  and  Insert- 
ing la  lieu  thereof  "3  consecutive  years". 

Sec.  203.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  8334  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "or"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  ( 3 ) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon  and  the  word  "or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph immediately  below  paragraph  (4): 

"(5)  days  of  unused  sick  leave  credited 
under  section  8339(1)  of  this  title.". 

Sec.  204.  Section  8339  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  In  computing  any  annuity  under 
subsections  (a) -(d)  of  ttiis  section,  the  total 
service  of  an  employee  who  retiree  on  an 
immediate  annuity  or  dies  leaving  a  sur- 
vivor or  survivors  entitled  to  annuity  shall 
include  the  days  of  unused  sick  leave  to  bis 
credit,  except  that  these  days  shall  not  be 
counted  in  determining  average  pay  or  an- 
niUty  eligibility  under  this  subchapter  or  ta 
computing  service  under  section  8342(h)  of 
this  tlUe". 

Sec.  205.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  8340 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "1  percent  plus"  Immediately  after 
the  word  "by". 


Sec.  206.  The  provlsiona  of  subsections 
(d)(3)  and  (g)  of  section  8341  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  shall  apply  In  the  case 
of  any  widow  or  widower  who  shall  have 
remarried  on  or  after  July  18,  1966.  and  im- 
mediately prior  to  such  remarriage  was  re- 
ceiving annuity  from  the  Fund,  except  that 
no  annuity  shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  this 
section  for  any  period  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  section.  No  annuity  shall  be  termi- 
nated solely  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section. 

Mr.  DANIELS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  further  reading  of  the  bill  be  dis- 
pensed with,  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMrrTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  printed  in  the  reported  bill 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

On  page  2.  lines  8  and  13.  strike  out  the 
period  and  insert  a  semicolon  in  lieu 
thereof. 

On  page  4.  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out  "Vice 
President"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate"; 

On  page  4.  line  5.  strike  out  "60"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "90"; 

On  page  6,  line  6.  Insert  the  word  "the " 
Immediately  after  the  words  "in  connection 
with";  and 

On  page  8.  line  20.  immediately  after  the 
period  Insert  quotation  marks. 

On  page  10.  line  21,  strike  out  "(d)(3)" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(b)  (I),  (d)(3).". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFTEHED    BT    MR.    DANIELS 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  further  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Danieis:  On 
page  10.  strike  out  lines  10  through  17 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  r 

"(1)  In  computing  any  annuity  under  sub- 
sections (a)-(d)  of  this  section,  the  total 
service  of  an  employee  who  retires  on  an  im- 
mediate annuity  or  dies  leaving  a  survivor 
or  survivors  entitled  to  annuity  shall,  with- 
out regard  to  the  limitation  imposed  by  sub- 
section (e)  of  tills  section.  Include  the  days 
of  unused  sick  leave  to  his  credit,  except  that 
these  days  shall  not  be  counted  in  determin- 
ing average  pay  or  annuity  eligibility  imder 
this  subchapter.  Amounts  paid  into  the 
Fund  by  the  employing  agency  under  section 
8348(1).  based  upon  unused  sick  leave  to  the 
credit  of  an  employee  shall  not  be  applied 
toward  any  deposit  due  imder  section  8334 
of  tills  title  nor  shall  such  amounts  be 
deemed  voluntary  contributions  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title.". 

Mr.  DANTKia.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  I  offer  this  amendment  to  cor- 
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rect  an  Inconsistency  In  section  204  of 
the  bill. 

The  major  purpose  of  section  204  Is  to 
grant  a  modest  measure  of  recompense 
for  unused  sick  leave  to  the  credit  of 
an  employee  who  retires  from  Federal 
service  by  increasing  his  actual  service 
by  a  period  representative  of  the  calendar 
value  of  such  accruals. 

Under  the  bill  as  reported,  an  employee 
retiring,  for  example,  after  completing 
30  years  of  service  and  having  1  year  of 
imused  sick  leave,  would  have  his  an- 
nuity computed  as  though  he  had  per- 
formed 31  years  of  service;  whereas,  an 
employee  retiring  after  45  years  of  serv- 
ice and  having  IV2  years  of  imused  sick 
leave — that  is,  50  percent  more  service 
and  50  percent  more  sick  leave  accrual — 
would  be  accorded  no  recogiiltion  what- 
soever for  his  conscientious  and  prudent 
exercise  of  the  sick  leave  privilege. 

To  illustrate  further,  let  us  assume 
that  each  such  employee  has  a  salary  of 
$10,000.  The  former  would  be  granted  an 
annuity  "payoff"  of  $200  per  year  for  his 
$10,000  sick  leave  account;  whereas,  by 
virtue  of  the  maximum  annuity  being 
encountered  upon  completion  of  42  years' 
service,  the  latter  would  be  granted  ab- 
solutely nothing  for  his  $15,000  sick 
leave  accoimt. 

This  amendment,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  committee  sub- 
sequent to  reporting  the  bill,  would 
accord  the  45-year  employee  treatment 
equivalent  to  that  which  we  propose  to 
extend  to  the  30-year  employee.  The 
amendment  will  preclude  the  creation  of 
an  inequitable  and  discriminatory  situ- 
ation, and  I  therefore  urge  Its  whole- 
hearted support. 

StlBSTrrUTE  amendment  OFTERED  by  MR.  GROSS 
FOR  THE  amendment  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
DANIELS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Daniels:  On  page  8.  line  13.  add  quotation 
marks  and  a  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

On  page  8  strike  out  lines  14  through  20. 

On  page  9.  beginning  with  line  20  and 
ending  with  line  17  on  page  10.  strike  out  all 
of  sections  203  and  204. 

And  renumber  the  remaining  sections 
accordingly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  main  purpose  of  this  bill, 
which  is  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos, 
toward  making  the  employees'  retirement 
fund  sound,  but  I  do  take  serious  excep- 
tion to  two  provisions  of  the  bill.  This  is 
one  of  them,  the  crediting  of  sick  leave  to 
retirement,  and  the  other  being  the 
handing  over  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission of  the  authority  to  fix  the  rate 
of  deductions  from  payroll. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  substitute  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  will  strike  from  the 
bill  all  provisions  relating  to  the  credit- 
ing of  unused  sick  leave  for  retirement 
purposes. 

There  is  simply  no  justification  for 
granting  this  tjrpe  of  "payoff,"  in  this  or 
any  other  type  of  legislation,  to  em- 
ployees who  do  not  use  sick  leave.  Any 
kind  of  "payoff"  for  unused  sick  leave, 


whether  in  retirement  credit  or  in  CEish, 
perverts  the  entire  historical  philosophy 
on  which  this  fringe  benefit  is  based. 

Under  present  law.  Federal  employees 
accrue  13  days  of  sick  leave  a  year  with 
no  limit  on  the  amount  of  that  leave 
which  may  be  carried  foi-ward  from  year 
to  year.  It  is  entirely  possible  for  an  em- 
ployee with  30  years  service  to  have  ac- 
cumulated the  equivalent  of  IV2  years 
sick  leave. 

The  historical  basis,  and  the  underly- 
ing philosophy  for  the  sick  leave  sys- 
tem, is  that  it  is  a  type  of  insurance 
against  loss  of  income  during  periods  of 
illness.  It  is  a  privilege  granted  by  an  em- 
ployer to  an  employee,  and  is  not  and 
never  was  intended  to  be  a  part  of 
compensation. 

Sick  leave  is  provided  to  an  employee 
not  as  an  absolute,  cash-equivalent  bene- 
fit as  in  the  case  of  annual  leave,  but 
rather  on  a  contingency  basis  as  a  re- 
serve for  use  only  if  needed. 

Sick  leave  offers  protection  to  em- 
ployees against  loss  of  income  the  same 
way  casualty  insurance  does.  It  is  paid 
out  only  when  needed,  and  as  with  in- 
surance, one  hopes  that  he  never  needs 
it.  When  an  individual  is  fortunate 
enough  not  to  need  his  accident  o'-  cas- 
ualty insurance,  he  is  certainly  not  en- 
titled to  have  his  premiums  returned  to 
him.  At  the  same  time  nothing  should  be 
owed  to  an  employee  who  does  not  use 
sick  leave  because  he  is  fortunate  enough 
not  to  incur  illness  or  Injury. 

The  provisions  which  my  amendment 
would  strike  from  the  bill  would  com- 
pletely reverse  the  basic  concept  of  sick 
leave  that  has  governed  its  use  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  system  in  the  Fed- 
eral service. 

The  only  argument  that  has  been  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  crediting  unused 
sick  leave  for  retirement  is  that  em- 
ployees would  have  an  incentive  to  con- 
serve sick  leave,  and  that  so-called  abuses 
of  the  use  of  sick  leave  would  be  lessened. 
This  argument  simply  does  not  stand  up. 

First  of  all.  the  sick  leave  problem  has 
been  studied  carefully  on  numerous  oc- 
casions by  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  each  study  has  conclusively  refuted 
the  need  or  desirability  for  any  kind  of 
"payoff"  to  prevent  alleged  abuses.  If 
there  are  abuses  in  the  use  of  sick  leave 
among  individual  employees  and  in  the 
various  agencies  and  departments,  the 
problem  should  be  attacked  directly,  and 
certainly  not  indirectly  by  means  of  of- 
fering an  attractive  enticement.  The 
abuse  of  .sick  leave  is  a  serious  offense, 
and  the  offense  should  be  dealt  with  and 
punished  accordingly.  It  is  absolutely  in- 
credulous that  we  would  attempt  to  cor- 
rect any  alleged  abuses  by  offering  re- 
wards in  the  form  of  increased  retire- 
ment benefits. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman,  should  this 
sick  leave  provision  work  as  an  incentive 
to  conserve  sick  leave,  it  would  have  the 
effect  among  .some  employees  of  en- 
couraging them  actually  to  hoard  sick 
leave  by  going  to  work  even  though  they 
might  be  ill.  The  result,  of  course,  would 
be  that  the  employee  would  endanger 
both  his  own  health,  and  that  of  his  fel- 
low workers. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  this  problem 


that  I  think  deserves  consideration.  If 
we  are  to  reward  the  employee,  who, 
through  good  fortime,  enjoys  good  health 
and  does  not  need  to  draw  on  his  sick 
leave  protection,  what  do  we  do  with 
the  employee  who.  through  misfortune, 
does  suffer  ill  health  or  an  accident  and 
must  draw  on  his  sick  leave?  The  an- 
swer, of  course,  is  that  we  do  nothing  In 
this  bill  for  the  unfortunate  employee 
who  has  to  draw  on  his  sick  leave,  and 
we  thereby  create  a  monstrous  inequity 
that  will  haunt  the  Federal  personnel 
system  and  this  Congress  far  into  the 
future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sick  leave  provision 
contained  in  this  bill  will  increase  Fed- 
eral payroll  costs  by  $22  million  annually. 
This  is  an  additional  payroll  cost  that  is 
entirely  unjustified  and  it  is  an  expense 
that  will  not  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  all 
Federal  employees — only  to  those  who 
are  fortunate  to  be  healthy. 

The  so-called  committee  amendment 
to  this  section,  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  does  nothing  but 
make  bad  legislation  worse.  Under  pres- 
ent law,  no  one  who  works  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  retire  on  an  an- 
nuity greater  than  80  percent  of  his  aver- 
age salary.  This  applies  equally  with  uni- 
formity, across  the  board  to  all  em- 
ployees, to  all  executives,  and  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  But  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey would  permit  certain  employees  to 
draw  annuities  greater  than  80  percent 
of  their  average  salaries  whenever  im- 
used sick  leave  is  credited. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  sick  leave  pro- 
visions in  this  bill,  which  my  substitute 
will  eliminate,  are  vigorously  opposed  In 
formal  reports  to  our  committee  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. They  are  costly,  they  are  dis- 
criminatoiT,  and  they  cannot  be  justified. 
I  sincerely  urge  the  adoption  of  my  sub- 
stitute amendment  which  will  strike 
these  provisions  from  t"ne  bill. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chaliman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

In  response  to  the  gentleman.  I  would 
refer  him  to  the  colloquy  between  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission appearing  on  pages  120  througn 
128  of  part  11  of  our  hearings.  On  that 
occasion,  the  Commission  testified  that 
the  average  use  of  sick  leave  Govern- 
ment-wide wa.s  about  8.3  days  per  em- 
ployee. While  the  Commission  felt  that  a 
basic  policy  issue  was  involved  in  the 
discussion,  it  was  their  reaction  that  if 
this  additional  incentive  were  provided, 
because  it  would  provide  for  some  addi- 
tional benefit,  there  would  be  extra  con- 
sideration given  by  the  employees  to  the 
use  of  sick  leave  as  it  is  earned.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  question  as  to  how  much  the 
Government  might  save  by  providing  this 
incentive  with  an  estimated  $22  million 
annual  cost,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission stated: 

I  think  that  probably  the  cost  wotUd  be 
offset  significantly  by  a  lesser  use  of  sick  leave 
on  an  annual  basis  by  employees.  If  we  were 
able  to  reduce  the  average  use  from  8.3  days 
a  year  to,  say.  7  days  a  year,  that  would  rep- 
resent a  substantial  savings. 
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In  response  to  a  further  question  as  to 
^ow  much  of  a  saving  might  result  to 
the  Oovemment.  Chairman  Macy  re- 
sponded : 

If  you  got  everybody  to  work  one  more  day 
that  would  otherwise  be  spent  on  sick  leave. 
90  million  dollars  would  be  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate. 

It  may  also  be  well  to  Invite  the  Mem- 
bers' attention  to  that  part  of  Chairman 
Macy's  testimony  appearing  on  page  126 
of  the  hearings  wherein  he  indicates,  in- 
formally, a  relatively  high  order  of  prior- 
ity of  this  particular  provision. 

In  the  discussion  on  this  floor  of  the 
Monday  holiday  bill  wherein  Columbus 
Day  was  made  a  holiday.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  Members  of  this  body  will  recaU 
the  debate.  It  was  stated  that  In  making 
Columbus  Day  a  holiday  it  would  cost 
the  Government  $85  to  $90  million.  If 
that  were  true  then,  it  is  Just  as  true  to- 
day that  if  we  can  conserve  sick  leave  by 
1  day,  the  Government  will  save  $85  to 
$90  million  less  the  cost  of  $22  million  to 
which  the  previous  speaker  alluded. 

As  cited  on  page  18  of  the  committee's 
report,  bills  have  been  Introduced  over 
the  years  to  grant  an  employee  a  lump- 
sTim  payment,  in  full  or  in  part,  for  his 
accumulated  sick  leave  account,  similar 
to  that  which  Is  i>ald  for  unused  annual 
leave.  The  excessive  cost  of  such  plans 
have  effectively  precluded  their  adop- 
tion. In  lieu  thereof,  the  committee  pro- 
poses a  limited  degree  of  recompense  for 
unused  sick  leave  by  granting  service 
credit  equal  to  its  calendar  value.  In 
essence,  a  retiree  will  receive,  during  his 
lifetime,  a  payoff  equal  to  25  percent  of 
the  actual  cash  value  of  his  sick  leave 
accruals.  As  stated  in  the  report: 

This  legislation  embraces  a  change  In  the 
basic  historical  phlloeophy  underlying  the 
sick  leave  system,  and  grants  a  limited  recog- 
nition to  those  employees  who  have  pru- 
dently utilized  the  sick  leave  privilege.  It  Is 
expected  that  by  providing  a  benefit  as  an 
additional  Incentive  to  conserve  sick  leave, 
there  will  be  estra  consideration  given  by 
employees,  generally,  to  the  use  of  the  leave 
as  It  Is  earned.  The  total  oocts  of  crediting 
leave  will  be  borne  by  the  employer,  but  no 
actual  retirement  oosts  will  be  Incurred.  It 
Is  the  consensus  of  the  committee  that  such 
additional  payroll  costs  will  be  significantly 
offset  by  the  savings  resulting  from  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  number  of  days  of  average  sick 
leave  usage  throughout  the  Federal  service. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross]  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [  Mr.  Daniels]  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  27,  noes  27. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  aunendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Daniels]  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OrrKKKD    BT    MB.    SCOTT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Scott:  On 
page  3,  beginning  with  line  21.  strike  out  all 
of  line  31  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
the  end  of  line  17  on  page  4. 


On  i>age  4,  line  18.  renumber  subparagraph 
(3)  as  subparagraph  (2). 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  entire 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  provide 
that  the  Congress  shall  continue  to  set 
the  rates  of  the  deductions  that  are  paid 
by  the  employee  and  by  the  members  as 
well  as  by  the  Government,  and  all  the 
contributions  would  be  set  by  the  Con- 
gress rather  than  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  as  is  provided  in  the  bill  as 
presently  constituted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Congress  should  determine  the  factors 
that  go  into  the  amounts  of  deductions. 
If  the  members  of  the  committee  will  look 
at  page  5  of  the  report  they  will  find  that 
some  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  been 
experiencing  a  deficiency  in  the  funding 
of  the  civil  service  retirement  fund  is  that 
creditable  service  has  been  allowed  by 
the  Congress  over  the  years  when  an  em- 
ployee or  the  Government  has  not  con- 
tributed into  the  fund.  We  have  been 
bringing  additional  people  under  civil 
service  retirement  who  have  not  paid 
anything  into  the  fund. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  gen- 
eral wage  increases  which  have  resulted 
in  benefits  based  on  a  higher  pattern  of 
salaries  to  Government  employees  than 
that  upon  which  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  contribution  is  based.  We  have  liber- 
alized the  benefits  based  on  past  or  fu- 
ture services  without  a  commensurate  in- 
crease in  contributions  and  the  loss  in 
compounded  interest  income  which  would 
have  been  earned  if  the  accumulated  lia- 
bility had  been  fully  funded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  a  number  of  matters  in  which 
the  Congress  is  surrendering  its  preroga- 
tives to  legislate  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  and  here  we  are  giv- 
ing up  our  power  to  set  the  rates  of 
deductions  that  the  employees  pay  and 
that  the  Government  pays  to  an  inde- 
pendent government  agency,  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  This  I  am  sure  we 
are  aware  is  not  a  good  thing  to  do.  We 
have  been  elected  by  the  people  of  this 
country  to  pass  or  to  consider  legislation 
and  we  should  not  give  up  this  respon- 
sibility under  the  guise  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  is  more  familiar  with 
matters  such  as  this  than  are  we. 

It  is  true  that  the  bill  provides  that  if 
we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  action 
which  the  Civil  Service  Commission  takes 
we  have  90  days  during  which  we  can 
veto  the  action  of  the  Commission.  How- 
ever. Mr.  Chairman,  vetoes  are  some- 
thing that  should  be  preserved  for  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Goverrunent  and 
not  for  the  legislative  branch.  It  seems  in- 
consistent, Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  Con- 
gress to  bring  about  conditions  that 
create  the  need  for  the  Increases  in  rates 
and  then  not  assume  the  responsibility 
for  setting  those  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  have  the  Congress  retain  its 
responsibility  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  who 
would  equate  the  power  to  fix  rates  with 
the  fact  that  we  do  have  a  tmst  fund 
that  is  not  actuarially  sound.  The  Con- 
gress has  not  at  times  faced  up  to  its 
responsibility  of  appropriating  the  neces- 
sary funds  that  are  required  by  law  to  be 


appropriated  by  the  Congress.  This  bill 
does  not  compel  the  Congress  to  make 
contributions,  it  just  says  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  shall  fix  the  rates 
when  a  change  in  the  rate  is  necessary-. 
This  is  a  congressional  responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  this  amend- 
ment be  adopted  so  that  the  prerogative 
of  the  Congress  will  be  maintained. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  old  story 
about  the  cynical  older  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  told  a  young  man  when  he  first 
came  down  here  that  the  way  to  get 
ahead  was  to  do  two  things:  vote  for  all 
appropriations,  and  vote  against  all  tax 
bills. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  has  happened 
to  the  civil  service  retirement  system 
over  the  last  20  years  is  a  sham  and  a  dis- 
grace, and  it  is  time  we  corrected  it.  This 
bill  at  long  last  will  correct  and  make  ic 
sound,  rather  than  bankrupt,  which  it 
will  be  in  the  next  5  or  6  years,  if  we  do 
not  enact  specific  legislation  of  this  kind. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  if 
passed  will  put  us  right  back  into  the 
same  old  system.  What  the  bill  says  now 
if  we,  the  Congress,  liberalize  the  retire- 
ment benefits,  that  automatically  it  is 
up  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
make  the  increase  in  the  employee  con- 
tributions effective.  We  will  have  the 
right  to  veto  them  if  we  do  not  like  the 
way  they  put  them  in  effect,  or  the  size  of 
the  amount. 

But  this  means  once  the  bill  is  passed 
our  civil  service  retirement  system  will 
then  be  put  on  a  soimd  financial  basis,  so 
that  it  is  not  bankrupt,  and  then  we  will 
go  right  back  to  the  same  old  system 
where  Congress  hats  to  increase  the  em- 
ployee contributions  each  and  every  time. 
I  can  understand  this  if  we  were  talk- 
ing about  their  pay.  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress usually  want  to  be  the  ones  who 
put  the  pay  increase  into  effect.  And 
every  time  I  propose  In  our  committee 
some  kind  of  an  automatic  pay  increase 
system  they  say.  "No.  we  should  not  dele- 
gate the  pay  increases.  We  the  Congress 
should  take  credit  for  increasing  the 
pay." 

But  I  cannot  understand  how  a  man 
who  runs  for  office  wants  to  say,  "We 
are  going  to  retain  the  honor  at  all  times 
and  places  of  increasing  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  employees  to  the  retirement 
fund." 

But  I  do  not  want  to  go  home  and 
make  a  speech  to  employee  orgsuiiza- 
tions  and  say.  "Friends,  I  Just  got  back 
from  Washington,  and  I  have  voted  to  in- 
crease your  contributions." 

You  know,  two  things  are  going  to 
happen  in  this  amendment,  and  that  is 
either  we  will  do  as  we  have  done  in  the 
last  20  years,  and  that  is  not  act  when 
we  ought  to  act,  and  increase  contribu- 
tions and  keep  the  funds  sound,  or  else 
we  will  have  to  take  care  of  them  prob- 
at/ly  at  every  session  of  the  Congress,  or 
every  tv/o  or  three  sessions  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  will  have  to  vote  and  debate 
and  argue  about  some  kind  of  an  in- 
crease of  this  sort,  and  we  are  simply  not 
going  to  do  it.  and  we  are  then  going  to 
slip  back. 
One  of  the  chief  controls  against  ex- 


cessive increases  in  employee  contribu- 
tions Is  that  under  the  terms  of  the  law 
they  are  going  to  have  to  increase  the 
agency  contributions,  so  there  is  some 
safeguard  here  against  these  Idnds  of 
arbitrary  increases  that  might  be  con- 
templated. The  further  ^.afeguard  Is  that 
If  we  do  not  like  it  we  can  veto  it. 

The  Job  of  the  Congress  is  to  make 
policy,  and  what  we  are  saying  in  this 
bill  is  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  this  fund  is  going  to  be  kept  sound. 
The  ix)licy  hereafter  is  that  the  con- 
tributions of  employees  will  be  increased, 
and  make  it  sound,  keep  the  fund  sound. 
Once  we  have  made  the  broad  general 
policy,  we  will  keep  it  in  effect. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  can  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  we  want  to  keep  this 
fund  sound,  and  I  believe  page  7  of  the 
bill  tends  to  do  that  where  It  provides 
that  by  1980  there  will  be  sufficient 
money  credited  to  the  fund  to  make  it 
sound.  But  do  I  understand  that  the 
pentleman  is  saying  that  Congress  would 
determine  the  benefits  that  would  be  de- 
rived by  the  people  when  they  retire,  but 
we  would  not  assume  the  responsibility 
of  levying  the  necessary  rates  for  the 
funding  of  this?  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  the  Members  should  not  meet  that 
responsibility? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Members  who  are  sis  fear- 
less exid  as  responsible  and  as  Intelligent 
as  the  two  gentlemen  having  this  dia- 
log, of  course,  would  do  this.  But  other 
Members  of  the  House  might  not,  as  his- 
tory has  shown  in  the  past  that  they  have 
not. 

I  fear  that  if  we  leave  it  to  the  Congress 
to  increase  benefits  or  increase  the  con- 
tributions to  keep  the  fund  sound,  we 
will  wind  up  doing  exactly  what  just  has 
been  done  in  the  last  20  years,  for  one 
reason  or  another. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  this  bill  jwisses,  as  pro- 
posed now  by  the  committee,  is  there  any 
assurance  that  the  Congress  will  appro- 
priate the  necessary  money  when  the 
commission  fixes  the  rate?  Is  there  not 
one  step  left?  Does  not  the  Congress 
have  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds? 
Mr.  UDALL.  There  have  been  some  de- 
lays on  the  part  of  the  Congress  in  that 
area  too,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  and 
that  is  part  of  the  reason  we  are  in  the 
situation  we  are  in  now. 

There  are  certain  aspects  of  the  bill 
presently  that  are  automatic.  But  we  will 
get  back  to  where  the  money  is  put  in 
before  it  is  available.  It  is  the  same  as 
the  Interest  on  the  public  debt.  And  we 
do  not  have  to  worry  about  slipping  back. 
I  think  this  amendment  is  an  unwise 
amendment  and  defeats  the  very  purpose 
of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  this  amend- 
ment be  voted  down. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Eimendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  see  how  this 
amendment  would  defeat  the  purpose  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  increase  the 
flow  of  money  into  the  retirement  fimd. 
It  will  do  that. 
This  particular  proposal  to  give  the 


Civil  Service  Commission  power  to  In- 
crease the  rates  at  some  later  date  Is  cer- 
tainly a  surrender  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  and  of  the  Congress  of  Its 
absolute  authority  and  responsibility. 

I  believe  there  is  a  lot  of  confusion 
about  just  what  the  Congress  has  done 
in  the  past  by  way  of  responding  to  the 
normal  costs  of  the  fund.  The  Congress 
may  have  been  a  bit  derelict  In  making 
some  direct  appropriations,  but  not 
nearly  as  bad  as  has  been  emphsislzed. 
But  here  the  issue,  I  believe,  is  clear 
cut — whether  or  not  this  Congress  and 
this  committee  want  to  keep  control  of 
the  power  to  increase  the  premiums  if 
that  is  found  to  be  necessary  or  whether 
it  wants  to  turn  that  power  over  to  a 
nonelected  bureaucracy  that  is  responsi- 
ble to  no  one  except  the  appointing  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  this  is  a  good 
amendment.  The  gentleman  has  put  his 
finger  on  what  I  believe  is  the  worst  de- 
fect of  this  bill,  and  his  amendment 
would  correct  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  the  Congress,  which  sets  the 
standards  which  brings  at>out  the  need 
for  this  increase,  has  the  responsibility 
to  fix  the  necessary  rates? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Definitely.  I  only  re- 
gret that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  law  and 
precedent  that  when  we  provide  new 
benefits  that  we  do  not  provide  the  means 
to  pay  for  them  at  that  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Scott]. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Scott)  there 
were — ayes  24,  noes  32. 

Mr.    SCOTT.    Mr.    Chairman,    I    de- 
mand tellers. 
Tellers  were  refused. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  two  words. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  the  condi- 
tion of  the  civil  service  retirement  fund 
for  some  time,  especially  since  we  handle 
the  funds  for  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion in  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  which  I  serve. 
All  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
were  disturbed  when  It  became  apparent 
that  the  unfunded  liability  of  this  fund 
was  going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  now  In  the  range  of  $50  to  $55 
billion.  We  have  been  calling  attention 
to  it  every  year  in  the  independent  of- 
fices bill  and  urging  that  Congress  take 
appropriate  action  to  put  this  fund  on 
a   sound  basis. 

There  are  certain  features  of  this  bill 
that  I  thoroughly  favor,  and  I  congratu- 
late the  committee  on  making  it  crystal 
clear  that  future  benefits  will  have  to  be 
provided  for  in  appropriations.  But  I  am 
disturbed  to  read  what  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  says  about 
this  bill.  I  had  assumed  that  In  this  legis- 
lation we  were  taking  care  of  the  un- 
funded liability  in  the  retirement  fund. 
But  I  find  that,  according  to  Mr.  Macy. 
this  bill  provides  increased  benefits  and 


does  not  make  any  provision  whatever  for 
paying  for  them.  If  Mr.  Macy  is  correct, 
this  bill  would  create  a  $3.3  billion  in- 
crease in  the  unfunded  liability.  Is  that 
correct?  If  so,  how  can  you  Justify,  In  a 
bill  designed  to  eliminate  the  problem 
we  have  with  this  fund,  the  creation  of 
another  unfunded  liability  of  over  $3 
billion? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  am  quite  sure  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  was 
present  during  my  initial  presentation, 
at  which  time  I  pointed  out  that  the 
present  contribution  of  the  employee  and 
the  Government  agency  of  6I2  percent 
each  make  a  total  of  13  percent.  The 
Civil  Service  Commissioner,  the  Budget 
Director,  as  well  as  GAO,  have  unani- 
mously testified  that  the  normal  cost 
comes  to  13.86  percent.  There  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  eighty-six  one-hundredths  of 
1  percent,  which  costs  $190  million  a 
year.  That  is  the  deficit  we  are  running 
into. 

However,  by  increasing  both  the 
agency  and  the  Government  contribu- 
tions to  7  percent  each,  making  a  total 
of  14  percent,  we  now  have  a  surplus  of 
$30  mlUion,  because  1  additional  percent 
raises  $220  million.  Therefore,  the  dif- 
ferential of  fourteen  one-himdredths  of 
1  percent  in  the  normal  course  permits 
us  to  give  the  benefits  that  we  provide 
for  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  simply  read  the 
following  paragraph  from  the  letter  of 
Mr.  John  W.  Macy,  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  to  the  Honor- 
able Thaddeus  J.  DuLSKi,  dated  June  12, 
1968.  which  appears  on  page  32  of  the 
report: 

Each  benefit  liberalization  has  a  price  tag. 
We  estimate  that  the  liberalizations  pro- 
posed by  HR  17682.  Including  the  added 
1  percent  for  the  first  annuity  increase  (but 
not  for  succeeding  increases)  would  create 
$3.3  billion  in  unfunded  UablUty.  Enactment 
of  benefit  liberalizations  over  the  years,  with- 
out adequate  provision  for  financing,  has 
contributed  substantially  to  the  problem 
which  we  are  now  trying  to  solve.  The  urgent 
need  is  for  adoption  of  a  sound  financing 
plan    not  for  further  benefit  liberalization. 


Is  the  gentleman  telling  me. Mr.  Macy 
is  incorrect  when  he  says  this  bill  will 
create  an  additional  unfunded  liability  of 
S3. 3  billion? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carohna  has  expired. 

( By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Jonas  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  say  Mr.  Macy 
is  not  Incorrect.  He  Is  absolutely  correct. 
But,  as  I  pointed  out,  the  present  normal 
costs  comes  to  14.86  percent.  By  provid- 
ing the  additional  benefits  in  this  bill,  we 
merely  Increase  the  normal  cost  by  seven- 
tenths  of  1  percent,  or  It  will  make  a 
total  of  14.93  percent.  We  still  are  within 
the  14  percent,  that  is  the  7-percent  con- 
tribution to  be  made  by  the  employee 
and  the  7  percent  by  the  Government, 
making  a  total  of  14  percent.  But  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  there  pre  two  other  features 
In  this  bill. 
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Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  dl<}  not 
ask  the  gentleman  about  any  other  fea- 
tures. I  asked  him  if  Mr.  Macy's  state- 
ment that  this  bill  will  add  $3.3  billion 
to  the  unfunded  liability  is  correct,  and 
the  gentleman  says  It  is  correct. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  It  is  correct,  but  we 
are  providing  for  the  financing  of  it  In 
thlsbUl. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Is  It  true,  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, that  not  only  is  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  opposed  to  this  bill,  but  also 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  opposed  to  It? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  That  is  not  exactly 
true,  because,  if  the  gentleman  recalls 
my  statement  when  I  took  the  floor.  I 
pointed  out  there  Is  a  six-pronged  ap- 
proach to  the  fimding  of  this  obligation. 
Three  prongs  were  unanimously  recom- 
mended not  only  by  Mr.  Macy,  but  by 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  and  also  by 
the  General  Accounting  Oftlce.  But  the 
subcommittee,  in  its  wisdom,  added  three 
additional  prongs  to  the  financing  of  this 
.fun4,.. 

-  Mr- -JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
merely  point  out  that  following  Mr. 
Macy's  letter  in  the  report  is  one  signed 
by  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  in  which  he  says  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  recommends 
against  favorable  consideration  of  this 
bUl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gross,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Jonas  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  the 
gentleman  given  any  thought  to  the 
transferability  of  funds  provided  in  this 
bill  and  what  the  interest  rate  will  be  on 
the  money? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Frankly,  I  came  on  the 
floor  prepared  to  vote  for  legislation  that 
would  correct  this  situation  we  are  in, 
which  is  intolerable  and  growing  worse 
as  the  years  go  by.  due  to  the  failure  of 
the  Government  to  pay  its  part  of  the 
money  Into  the  fund.  I  wanted  to  be  sure 
Ijefore  the  vote  comes  on  this  bill 
whether  the  statement  of  Mr.  Macy  is 
correct,  that  it  will  increase  the  un- 
funded liability  by  $3.3  billion.  If  that  is 
true — and  I  take  it  from  the  comments 
that  it  is  true — it  seems  to  me  we  are 
moving  backward  and,  instead  of  im- 
proving the  situation,  we  are  worsening 
it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
have  thought  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  would  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  the  trans- 
ferability of  funds  provided  in  this  bill 
and  in  the  interest  that  Is  to  be  paid  on 
the  money. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  sure  all  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  are  inter- 
ested just  as  all  Members  of  this  body 
should  be  interested.  We  are  all  inter- 
ested In  the  welfare  of  the  taxpayers,  or 
should  be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  with  that,  but, 
after  all,  the  Appropriations  Conrunittee 
does  approve  the  funds  that  go  to  finance 
the  various  activities  of  the  Government. 


Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  cor- 
rect: and  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  is  a  feature  of  the  bill  I  do  not  ap- 
prove. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  There  is  $3  billion  added 
to  the  unfunded  liablUty,  but  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  we  provide  for  payment  of  it 
and  are  taking  care  of  it  by  the  payment 
of  interest  into  this  fund,  starting  in 
1971  through  1980,  at  which  time  will  be 
paid  100-percent  interest  on  the  fund. 
This  will  take  care  of  the  unfunded  lia- 
bUity. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlenan 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is 
making  is  that  the  whole  thrust  of  this 
bill  is  to  stabilize  and  make  sound  this 
fund.  While  the  bill  does  increase  the 
unfunded  liability  by  $3.5  billion,  the 
three  prongs  financing  and  strengthen- 
ing the  fund  will  stabilize  that  $3.5  bil- 
lion, so  that  the  fund  is  still  in  an  ab- 
solutely sound  position. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  D.ANIELS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  seeking  help  here, 
and  information.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  why  it  Is  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  do 
not  feel  this  is  sound  legislation,  as  the 
gentleman  now  says? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  stated  in  my  remarks 
earlier  today,  the  Civil  Service  Conmiis- 
sion,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
General  Accounting  OfBce  were  unani- 
mous in  their  recommendation  of  three 
prongs  of  this  six-pronged  approach,  but 
the  subcommittee  in  its  wisdom  added 
three  additional  prongs,  which  not  only 
stabilizes  the  fund  but  raises  the  money 
at  an  earlier  date. 

We  do  not  believe  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  is  absolutely  correct  in 
everything  it  recommends.  After  all,  we 
Members  of  Congress  have  adjudgment  to 
make  of  our  own  independent  of  the 
findings  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
We  have  a  right,  and  duty,  to  exercise 
what  we  believe  is  the  proper  judgment. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  do  not  follow  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  people  downtown.  I 
just  think  the  House  deserves  to  know 
during  this  debate  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  both  opposed  this  bill.  I  am  try- 
ing to  find  out  why. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Not  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Where  the  gentleman's 
logic  falls  here  is  that  there  is  a  time 
gap.  Originally  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
commented  on  a  proposal  which  had  but 
three  financing  prongs.  To  meet  those 
objections  the  committee  added  three 
more.  It  does  not  do  any  good  to  talk 
about  objections  written  aind  directed  to 
a  bill  with  only  three  prongs  and  apply 
them  to  a  bUl  with  six  prongs. 


Mr.  JONAS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  letter  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  is  dated  not  later  than 
June  13.  1968.  That  is  after  the  bill  was 
drafted  and  In  its  present  form.  The 
letter  states  categorically  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  does  not  favor  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  and  it  follows 
the  recommendation  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

That  is  worthy  of  consideration,  but  it 
certainly  is  not  compelling. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  interested  in  the 
comments  which  were  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee to  the  effect  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  was  not  infallible  and  that 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  could  also 
make  mistakes.  That  was  in  the  tenor 
of  the  amendment  I  offered  a  few  min- 
utes ago.  wherein  the  Congress  would 
maintain  its  right  to  legislate. 

It  was  pointed  out  at  that  time  by 
others  that  the  Congress  did  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  know  what  rates  should  be 
provided  to  make  this  fund  actuarlly 
sound  and  that  we  had  to  go  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  have  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  tell  us  what  the  rate 
should  be. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  little  bit  of 
Inconsistency  in  the  argument  which  was 
made  just  a  moment  ago,  compared  to 
the  argiunent  that  was  made  in  opposi- 
tion to  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rvde.  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resiuned  the  chair, 
Mr.  McFall,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  oh  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Conmiittee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  17682)  to  amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  civil  service  retirement, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  1241,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EIXTEND 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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AMEND  FEDERAL  FARM  LOAN  ACT 
AND  THE  FARM  CREDIT  ACT  OP 
1933 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
bill  (HJl.  19418)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1933,  as  amended,  to  expedite  retire- 
ment of  Government  capital  from  Fed- 
eral intermediate  credit  banks,  produc- 
tion credit  associations,  and  banks  for 
cooperatives,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  and  that  it  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 19418 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Bectlon 
205(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Farm  Iioan  Act,  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  1061(a)(1)),  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  two  paragraphs  at 
the  end  thereof : 

"As  to  any  class  A  stock  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  at  enactment  of 
this  paragraph,  the  Governor  may  at  any 
time  require  the  bank  to  retire  such  class  A 
stock  If,  In  his  Judgment,  the  bank  has  re- 
sources available  therefor,  and  he  may  accept 
In  payment  for  such  stock,  such  amount  not 
In  excess  of  par  as  In  his  judgment  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  represents  a  fair  value  of  such 
stock,  or  such  retirement  may  be  effected 
upon  delivery  to  the  Governor  of  an  amount 
of  United  States  Government  bonds  the  mar- 
ket value  of  which  on  the  date  of  transaction 
represents  the  fair  value  of  the  class  A  shares 
as  determined  by  the  Governor  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"After  all  class  A  stock  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  has  been  retired 
from  all  of  the  Federal  intermediate  credit 
banks,  and  full  private  ownership  has  thus 
been  achieved,  short-term  Federal  invest- 
ments in  such  class  A  stock  to  help  one  or 
several  of  the  banks  to  meet  emergency  credit 
needs  shall  not  be  deemed  to  change  this 
ownership  status:  Provided,  however.  That 
tliis  sentence  shall  not  alter  the  application 
of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act, 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  841-870),  and  section 
206(a)  (4)  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act, 
as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1072(a)(4)  (relating 
to  pasrment  of  a  franchise  tax  to  the  United 
States  If  the  bank  has  outstanding  capital 
stock  held  by  the  United  States)." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1131c),  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence  at 
the  end  thereof:  "If  an  association  Is  deemed 
not  to  have  resources  available  to  retire  and 
cancel  any  class  A  stock  held  by  the  Governor 
In  such  association,  but  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Governor  the  Federal  intermediate  credit 
bank  of  the  district  has  resources  available 
to  do  so,  the  Governor  may  require  such 
bank  to  Invest  in  an  equivalent  amount  of 
class  A  stock  of  said  association  and  the  as- 
sociation then  shall  pay  the  proceeds  thereof 
into  such  revolving  fund  In  retirement  of  the 
class  A  stock  held  by  the  Governor." 

(b)  Section  16(a)  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1953,  as  amended  (12  U.SC.  n31e-l(a)). 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence 
at  the  end  thereof:  "If  an  association  is 
deemed  not  to  have  resources  available  to  re- 
tire and  cancel  any  class  C  stock  held  by  the 


Governor  In  such  association,  but  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Governor  the  Federal  Inter- 
mediate credit  bank  of  the  district  has  re- 
sources available  to  do  so,  the  Governor  may 
require  such  bank  to  Invest  In  an  equivalent 
amount  of  class  A  or  class  C  stock  of  said 
association  and  the  association  then  shall  pay 
the  proceeds  thereof  Into  such  revolving  fund 
in  retirement  of  the  class  C  stock  held  by  the 
Governor." 

Sec.  3.  Section  43  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1933  (12  use.  1134e)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  two  paragraphs  at  the  end 
thereof : 

"As  to  any  class  A  stock  of  any  such  bank 
held  by  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  at  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  he 
may  accept  in  payment  for  such  stock,  such 
amount  not  in  excess  of  par  as  In  his  Judg- 
ment and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  represents  a  fair  value 
of  such  stock,  or  such  retirement  may  be 
effected  upon  delivery  to  the  Governor  of  an 
amount  of  United  States  Government  bonds 
the  market  value  of  which  on  the  date  of 
transaction  represents  the  fair  value  of  the 
class  A  shares  as  determined  by  the  Governor 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

"After  all  class  A  stock  held  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  has  been  retired 
from  all  of  the  banks  for  cooperatives,  and 
full  private  ownership  has  thus  been 
achieved,  short-term  Federal  investments  In 
such  class  A  stock  to  help  one  or  several  of 
the  banks  to  meet  emergency  credit  needs 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  change  this  ownership 
status:  Provided,  however.  That  this  sentence 
shall  not  alter  the  application  of  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  841-870),  and  section  36(a)(3)  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933,  as  amended  (12 
U.S.C.  11341(a)  (3))  (relaUng  to  payment  of 
a  franchise  tax  to  the  United  States  If  the 
bank  has  outstanding  capital  stock  held  by 
the  United  States)." 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  19418.  This  bill  was  re- 
ported to  the  House  imanimously,  and  it 
is  a  sound  piece  of  legislation  which  is 
needed  if  farmers  are  to  have  continued 
access  to  adequate  credit  in  the  years 
ahead. 

While  all  lenders  have  played  impor- 
tant roles  in  supplying  farmers'  rapidly 
increasing  needs  for  credit  in  recent  dec- 
ades, the  cooperative  Farm  Credit  Sys- 
tem has  continued  to  fill  its  role  of  pace- 
maker in  agricultural  lending  by  adapt- 
ing its  loan  terms  and  service  to  the  rap- 
idly changing  needs  of  farmers  and  their 
farm  supply  and  marketing  cooperatives. 

Increasing  use  farmers  and  their  co- 
operatives have  made  of  the  system  over 
the  past  15  years  is  evidence  of  this. 
Farmers'  use  of  the  system  has  steadily 
increased.  Their  outstanding  loans  have 
grown  from  $2.5  billion  in  1955  to  nearly 
$12  billion  in  1968.  The  proportion  of  the 
total  credit  which  all  farmers  and  co- 
operatives use  that  is  supplied  by  the  co- 
operative farm  credit  system  has  grown 
from  an  estimated  13  percent  15  years 
ago  to  21  percent  now. 

Even  more  important,  despite  the 
rapid  decline  in  the  total  number  of 
farmers  and  cooperatives,  the  number 
served  by  the  system  has  increased  con- 
siderably. The  number  of  farmers  using 
the  Federal  land  banks  is  up  25  percent. 
The  number  using  production  credit  as- 
sociations is  up  40  percent.  And  the  num- 
ber of  cooperatives  using  the  banks  for 
cooperatives  has  increased  50  percent. 
The  cooperative  farm  credit  system 


has  kept  funds  flowing  from  city  inves- 
tors to  our  farm  commimities.  Without 
this  flow  of  money,  even  more  farmers 
would  have  been  forced  to  abandon 
farming  as  a  way  of  life. 

In  the  past  15  years,  farmers'  invest- 
ments in  the  farm  credit  system  have 
also  risen  rapidly— from  $180  to  $872 
million.  All  but  three  of  the  450  produc- 
tion credit  associations  and  four  of  the 
12  district  banks  for  cooperatives  are 
now  completely  farmer-owned.  The  Fed- 
eral land  banks  have  been  farmer-owned 
since  1947.  The  Government  investment 
in  capital  in  parts  of  the  system  has  de- 
clined from  $280  million  in  1953  to  $148 
million  in  1968. 

The  farm  credit  system  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  have  both  been 
working  to  have  all  the  Government  cap- 
ital stock  remaining  in  the  farm  credit 
system  retired  in  the  near  future.  When 
that  happens,  farmers  will  have  reached 
one  of  their  long-term  objectives — a  com- 
pletely farmer-owned  farm  credit  sys- 
tem. 

And  that  is  precisely  what  this  bill  does 
by  accelerating  the  return  of  the  remain- 
ing capital  in  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks  and  the  banks  for  coopera- 
tives. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill,  H.R. 
19418,  and  its  companion  bill,  S.  3986, 
are  among  the  most  imusual  bills  which 
will  be  presented  to  the  Congress  this 
session  in  that  they  cost  the  Government 
nothing,  involve  no  new  expenditures, 
set  up  no  new  Government  programs, 
add  no  employees  to  the  public  payroll, 
increase  no  salaries.  In  short,  they  do 
not  contribute  to  the  inflation  of  our 
currency  nor  do  they  add  to  our  budg- 
etary deficit.  On  the  contrary,  they  do  ex- 
actly the  opposite.  They  reduce  the  in- 
volvement of  the  Government  and  will 
return  a  substantial  amount  of  money  to 
the  Public  Treasury. 

To  understand  this  legislation,  one 
must  understand  the  philosophy  and  the 
mechanics  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration. The  various  farm  credit  in- 
stitutions are  not  Government-owned  in- 
stitutions. Certain  of  the  banks  do  have 
some  Government  money  invested  in 
their  capital  structure  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  only  that  they  were  recently 
brought  into  the  Federal  budget  for 
bookkeeping  purposes.  The  12  Federal 
intermediate  credit  banks  obtain  funds — 
in  addition  to  their  capital  and  surplus — 
from  the  sale  of  their  consolidated  de- 
bentures in  the  public  securities  market. 
These  debentures  are  not  obligations  of 
the  United  States  nor  are  they  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States.  When  these 
banks  were  established  in  1923,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  did  advance  the  capital 
necessary  to  start  them  in  operation. 
Over  the  years  the  production  credit 
associations — the  local  lending  agen- 
cies— have  gradually  purchased  the  stock 
of  these  banks  which  purchases,  together 
with  the  earnings,  have  retired  about 
$454  million  of  capital  stock  held  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Government 
now  holds  $125,789,120  stock  in  these 
banks.  It  also  holds  some  $730,000  in  the 
stock  of  three  production  credit  associa- 
tions. 

There  are  13  banks  for  cooperatives. 
Their  stock  also  was  initially  provided  by 
the  Government.  It  was  not  until  1955 
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that  Congress  provided  any  method  for 
retiring  Government  capital  In  these 
banlcs.  The  Government  now  has  ap- 
proximately $21.7  million  Invested  In 
these  banks.  This  bill  provides  a  method 
for  the  removal  of  all  Government  capital 
from  all  of  these  Institutions. 

The  institutions  involved  hold  among 
their  Investments  Government  bonds 
which  will  almost  equal  in  value  the  value 
of  the  stock  held  by  the  Government. 
These  bonds  would  not  sell  at  par.  It  is 
estimated  that  they  might  have  an  aver- 
age value  of  89  cents  on  $1.  The  stock 
owned  by  the  Government  would  not  sell 
at  par.  It  Is  estimated  that  Its  present 
value  is  approximately  85  cents  on  $1. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  fair  value  of 
the  stock  and  of  the  bonds  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Treasurer  and  the  Governor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  both 
agreeing,  that  such  an  agreement  having 
been  reached  that  the  banks  shall  deliver 
to  the  Treasurer  enough  of  the  bonds — 
or  cash — to  equal  in  value  the  stock  held 
urer  will  be  $150  million  to  the  good. 
The  banks  will  have  no  Government 
stock  tn"  their  structure  and  will  there- 
by the  U.S.  Government.  Thus,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  liquidate  Its  holdings  in  the 
banks  and  the  Treasurer  will  receive  the 
value  of  this  stock  In  return.  The  Treas- 
fore  automatically  move  out  of  the  budg- 
et bookkeeping.  The  effect  of  this  will  be 
to  remove  the  banks  from  any  limitation 
on  their  lending  power  as  a  result  of  the 
existing  reduction  of  Government  ex- 
penditures because  there  will  be  no  ex- 
penditure of  Government  money  made  by 
the  banks. 

Actually,  members  of  our  committee 
feel  that  the  whole  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration was  placed  in  the  Federal 
budget  under  a  misapprehension.  I 
would  refer  to  page  942  to  the  appendix 
to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1969 
which  states: 

All  expenses  Including  administrative  costs 
aro  paid  from  the  banks'  own  resources  and 
thus  In  no  way  do  they  affect  the  budget 
of  the  tTnlted  States. 

In  view  of  this  clear-cut  statement  we 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
these  institutions  should  be  Included  in 
the  budget  but  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation will  definitely  auid  specifically  re- 
move them  from  budget  bookkeeping. 
Actually,  they  were  included  in  accord- 
ance with  a  recommendation  made  in 
the  report  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Budget  Concepts — page  30 — which  In- 
dicated that  they  shoiild  be  included  in 
the  Federal  budget  totals  until  such 
time  as  they  are  completely  privately 
owned  at  which  time  they  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  budget  totals. 

That  is  basically  what  this  bill  does. 
It  will  in  that  way  result  in  increasing 
the  ability  of  these  institutions  to  lend 
to  their  farmer  members  some  $650  mil- 
lion during  the  current  fiscal  year  which 
would  be  "frozen"  in  the  absence  of  this 
legislation.  We  feel  that  the  public  in- 
terest requires  that  any  such  cut  be 
avoided  and  when  this  can  be  done,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  cash  assets  of  the 
Government  can  be  increased,  we  feel 
that  we  have  been  able  to  present  a 
unique  and  constructive  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  should  be  passed  by  this 
House,  we  hope  by  unanimous  vote. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  as  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  Immediate  consid- 
eration of  a  similar  Senate  bill  (S.  3986) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 
and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended,  to  expedite  retirement  of  Gov- 
ernment capital  from  Federal  intermedi- 
ate credit  banks,  production  credit  as- 
sociations and  banks  for  cooperatives, 
and  for  others  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  3986 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
205(a)  (1)  of  the  Federal  Parm  Loan  Act,  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  1061(a)(1)),  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  two  paragraphs 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"As  to  any  class  A  stock  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  at  enactment 
of  this  paragraph,  the  Governor  may  at  any 
time  require  the  bank  to  retire  such  class 
A  stock  If,  In  his  Judgment,  the  bank  has 
resources  available  therefor,  and  he  may  ac- 
cept in  payment  for  aruch  stock,  such 
amount  not  in  excess  of  par  as  in  his  judg- 
ment and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  represents  a  fair  value 
of  such  stock,  or  such  retirement  may  be 
effected  upon  delivery  to  the  Governor  of 
an  amount  of  Unlteid  States  Government 
bonds  the  market  value  of  which  on  the  date 
of  transaction  represents  the  fair  value  of 
the  class  A  shares  as  determined  by  the 
Governor  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

"After  all  class  A  stock  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  has  been  retired 
from  all  of  the  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
banks,  and  full  private  ownership  has  thus 
been  achieved,  short-term  Federal  Invest- 
ments In  such  class  A  stock  to  help  one 
or  several  of  the  banks  to  meet  emergency 
credit  needs  shall  not  be  deemed  to  change 
his  ownership  status;  Provided,  however. 
That  this  sentence  shall  not  alter  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  841-870), 
and  section  206(a)(4)  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1072(a)  (4) ) 
(relating  to  payment  of  a  franchise  tax  to 
the  United  States  if  the  bank  has  outstand- 
ing capital  stock  held  by  the  United  States) ." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1933.  as  amended  (12  US.C.  U31c). 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence 
at  the  end  thereof:  "If  an  association  Is 
deemed  not  to  have  resources  available  to 
retire  and  cancel  any  class  A  stock  held  by 
the  Governor  In  such  association,  but  Ln 
the  judgment  of  the  Governor  the  Federal 
Intermediate  credit  bank  of  the  district  has 
resources  available  to  do  so,  the  Governor 
may  require  such  bank  to  Invest  In  an  equiv- 
alent amount  of  class  A  stock  of  said  asso- 
ciation emd  the  association  then  shall  pay 
the  proceeds  thereof  Into  such  revolving  fund 
In  retirement  of  the  class  A  stock  held  by 
the  Governor." 

(b)  SecUon  16(a)  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act 


of  1963,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1131e-l(a)), 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence 
at  the  end  thereof;  "If  an  association  is 
deemed  not  to  have  resources  available  to 
retire  and  cancel  any  class  C  stock  held  by 
the  Governor  In  such  association,  but  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Governor  the  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  bank  of  the  district  has  re- 
sources available  to  do  so,  the  Governor  may 
require  such  bank  to  Invest  In  an  equivalent 
amount  of  class  A  or  class  C  stock  of  said 
association  and  the  association  then  shall 
pay  the  proceeds  thereof  Into  such  revolv- 
ing fund  In  retirement  of  the  class  C  stock 
held  by  the  Governor." 

Sec.  3.  Section  43  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1933  (13  U.S.C  1134e)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  two  paragraphs  at  the 
end  thereof; 

"As  to  any  class  A  stock  of  any  such  bank 
held  by  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  at  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  he 
may  accept  in  payment  for  such  stock,  such 
amount  not  In  excess  of  par  as  In  his  Judg- 
ment and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  represents  a  fair  value 
of  such  stock,  or  such  retirement  may  be 
effected  upon  delivery  to  the  Governor  of 
an  amount  of  United  States  Government 
bonds  the  market  value  of  which  on  the 
date  of  transaction  represents  their  fair  value 
of  the  class  A  shares  as  determined  by  the 
Governor  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

"After  all  class  A  stock  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  has  been  retired 
from  all  of  the  banks  for  cooperatives,  and 
full  private  ownership  has  thus  been  achieved 
short-term  Federal  Investments  In  such  class 
A  stock  to  help  one  or  several  of  the  banks 
to  meet  emergency  credit  needs  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  change  this  ownership  status; 
Provided,  however,  That  this  sentence  shall 
not  alter  the  application  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act.  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  841-«70),  and  section  36(a)  (3)  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933.  as  amended  (12 
U.S.C.  11341(a)  (3) )  (relating  to  payment  of 
a  franchise  tax  to  the  umted  States  If  the 
bank  has  outstanding  capital  stock  held  by 
the  United  States)." 

The  bill  w£is  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  19418)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  there  might  be  some  other  imani- 
mous-consent  requests  to  announce  while 
we  are  waiting  to  proceed  in  connection 
with  District  bills. 


CONTRACTS  FOR  INSPECnON. 
MAINTENANCE.  AND  REPAIR  OF 
EQUIPMENT  IN  DISTRICT-OWNED 
BUILDINGS 

Mr.  EXDWDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2017)  to  author- 
ize the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the 


inspection,  maintenance,  and  repair  of 
fixed  equipment  in  District-owned  build- 
ings for  periods  not  to  exceed  3  years, 
and  that  It  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  2017 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colimibla 
Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  contracts  for  peri- 
ods not  exceeding  three  years  for  the  inspec- 
tion, maintenance,  and  repair  of  fixed  equip- 
ment in  buildings  owned  by  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  S.  2017. 
which  was  requested  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  government,  is  to  authorize 
the  District  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
private  concerns  for  the  inspection, 
maintenance,  and  repair  of  fixed  equip- 
ment in  District-owned  buUdings  for  pe- 
riods up  to  3  years.  Under  existing  au- 
thority, these  contracts  must  be  executed 
annually.  S.  2017  is  substantially  similar 
to  Public  Law  89-276.  approved  Octo- 
ber 20,  1965.  conferring  authority  on  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
enter  into  3-year  contracts  for  the 
maintenance  of  fixed  equipment  in  fed- 
erally owned  buildings. 

NEED    FOR    THE    LEGISLATION 

Under  existing  law,  the  District  must 
execute  annually  contracts  for  the  servic- 
ing of  fixed-equipment  systems  such  as 
heating,  refrigeration,  ventilating,  air 
conditioning,  electrical,  vertical  trans- 
portation, plumbing,  fire  protection, 
watchman,  fuel,  and  pneumatic  tube  sys- 
tems. The  District  government  has  foimd 
It  more  economical  and  efficient  to  pro- 
vide for  servicing  of  this  type  of  equip- 
ment under  contracts  with  private  firms 
specializing  in  such  services,  rather  than 
training  skilled  technicians  and  purchas- 
ing and  storing  innumerable  spare  parts 
and  supplies. 

The  present  1-year  contract  limitation 
precludes  the  District  from  obtaining 
maximiun  potential  benefits  and  savings. 
Some  contractors  engaged  on  a  1-year 
basis  have  not  fully  carried  out  their 
obligation  for  equipment  maintenance 
and  repair.  As  a  result,  latent  deficiencies 
have  appeared,  after  a  new  contractor 
has  been  on  the  job,  making  it  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  prove  responsibility 
for  the  deficiencies.  Consequently,  the 
District  government  has  had  to  bear  the 
cost  of  remedying  such  deficiencies. 

A  contractor  with  a  1-year  mainte- 
nance contract  is  not  encouraged  to  do 
more  than  will  keep  the  equipment  op- 
erating for  that  year,  since  he  does  not 
know  whether  he  wiD  be  successful  In 
subsequent  bidding.  Contractors  who 
have  had  a  1-year  contract  sometimes 
refrain  from  bidding  on  such  work  for 
a  subsequent  year  because  they  know, 
from  knowledge  gained  imder  a  prior 


contract,  that  abnormal  maintenance 
will  probably  be  required  during  the  en- 
suing year.  Further,  a  contractor  prob- 
ably would  be  less  likely  to  neglect  needed 
maintenance  during  the  early  years  of  a 
long-term  contract,  since  deficiencies 
could  more  easily  be  traced  to  him  and 
the  more  extensive  maintenance  of  sub- 
sequent years  would  be  his  responsibility. 
Savings  through  reduction  in  prepara- 
tion of  plans  and  specifications  and 
costly  advertising  would  be  realized  with 
multiyear  contracts. 

Contractors  would  also  benefit  from 
multiyear  contracts,  since  they  would  be 
able  to  make  larger  volume  purchases  of 
supplies,  spare  parts,  and  equipment. 
Personnel  of  the  contractor  would  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  particular  equipment 
being  serviced,  and  the  detailed  nature  of 
the  conditions  and  circumstances  under 
which  the  equipment  must  be  operated. 
This  would  result  in  reduced  manage- 
ment problems  and  expense,  and  provide 
better  service  to  the  using  agency.  A 
3 -year  contract  would  encourage  better 
planning  by  the  contractor,  so  that  cur- 
rent maintenance  would  be  accomplished 
with  the  prospect  of  less  effort  and  ex- 
pense being  required  in  subsequent  years. 
The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  connection  with 
each  of  the  District  bills  that  will  be 
considered  today,  and  I  further  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  members 
of  the  committee  may  have  the  same 
privilege. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECIPROCAL  AGREEMENTS  FOR 
MUTUAL  POLICE  AID  BETWEEN 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  AND 
OTHER  GOVERNMENTS  IN  MET- 
ROPOLITAN AREA 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <S.  2496)  to  author- 
ize the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  enter  into  and  renew  re- 
cipr(x;al  agreements  for  police  mutual 
aid  on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  the  local  governments  in  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


S. 2496 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
hereby  authorized  In  his  discretion  to  enter 
Into  and  to  renew  reciprocal  agreements,  for 
such  period  as  he  deems  advisable,  with  any 
county,  municipality,  or  other  governmental 
unit  m  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 


In  order  to  establish  and  carry  Into  effect  a 
plan  to  provide  mutual  aid,  through  the  fur- 
nishing of  policemen  and  other  agents  and 
employees,  together  with  all  necessary  equip- 
ment, in  the  event  of  war,  Internal  disorder, 
fire,  flood,  epidemic,  or  other  public  disorder 
which  threatens  or  has  occurred. 

Sec.  2.  The  District  of  Columbia  shall  not 
enter  into  any  such  agreement  unless  the 
agreement  provides  that  each  of  the  parties 
to  such  agreement  shall  (1)  waive  any  and 
all  claims  against  all  the  other  parties  there- 
to which  may  arise  out  of  tlielr  activities  cut- 
side  their  respective  Jurisdictions  under  such 
agreement:  (2)  indemnify  and  save  harmless 
the  other  parties  to  such  agreement  from  all 
claims  by  third  parties  for  property  damage 
or  personal  Injury  which  may  arise  out  of 
the  activities  of  the  other  parties  to  such 
agreement  outside  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions under  such  agreement. 

Sec.  3.  The  policemen  and  other  officers, 
agents,  and  employees  of  the  District,  when 
acting  hereunder  or  under  other  lawful  au- 
thority beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
District,  shall  have  all  of  the  pension,  relief, 
disability,  workmen's  compensation,  and  oth- 
er benefits  enjoyed  by  them  while  performing 
their  respective  duties  wUhln  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  responsible  for  directing 
the  activities  of  all  policemen  and  other  of- 
ficers and  agents  coming  Into  the  District 
pursuant  to  any  such  reciprocal  agreement, 
and  the  Commissioner  is  empowered  to  au- 
thorize all  policemen  and  other  officers  and 
agents  from  outside  the  District  to  enforce 
the  laws  applicable  in  the  District  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  they  were  duly  authorized 
officers  and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  S.  2496  is  to  authorize  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  to  enter  into 
reciprocal  acjreements  with  governmental 
units  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  pro- 
vide police  mutual  aid  when  emergencies 
threaten  or  occur. 

In  recent  years,  the  local  jurisdictions 
which  compose  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  have  been  confronted  with 
many  problems  that  are  regional  in  na- 
ture. Because  the  metropolitan  area  com- 
prises parts  of  two  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  large  numbers  of  area  resi- 
dents travel  back  and  forth  across  bound- 
ary lines  evers'  day,  and  may  be  as  con- 
cerned with,  and  affected  by,  what  hap- 
pens in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  they 
are  with  events  in  surrounding  com- 
munities. 

Emergencies  such  as  epidemics,  floods, 
fires  riots,  or  other  internal  disorders 
may'affect  more  than  the  immediate  area 
of  the  disaster  or  may  create  a  sudden 
temporary  need  for  additional  police  pro- 
tection for  the  people  in  the  affected 
area.  However,  police  officers  cannot  now 
render  emergency  assistance  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  their  own  jurisdiction. 
Your  committee  believes  that  the  public 
interest  requires  that  there  be  some  re- 
laxation of  the  traditional  boundary 
restrictions  when  actual  or  impending 
disaster  threatens  the  public  safety  any- 
where in  the  area. 


BACKGROUND 

S.  2496  is  patterned  after  the  act  ap- 
proved August  14,  1950  (64  Stat.  441).  as 
amended— 78  Stat.  585;  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code,  section  4-414 — entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  a  mutual-aid  plan  for 
fire  protection  by  and  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  certain  adjacent  commu- 
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nities  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  for 
other  purposes. " 

Congress  has  also  authorized  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  enter  into  Interstate 
civil  defense  compacts  ( 68  Stat.  59  > . 
These  compacts  are  Intended  to  provide 
mutual  aid  among  the  States  in  meeting 
an  emergency  or  disaster  from  enemy  at- 
tack, including  sabotage  and  subversive 
acts.  Pursuant  to  that  act,  the  District  of 
Columbia  entered  Into  compacts  with  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  in  June 
1954. 

Some  of  the  contingencies  which  S. 
2496  is  designed  to  cover  fall  within  the 
area  of  the  agreements  reached  pur- 
suant to  the  civil  defense  legislation. 
However,  these  agreements  authorized 
under  tha4;  act  do  not,  like  those  con- 
templated under  the  authority  of  S. 
2496,  provide  for  emergencies  caused  by 
Internal  disorder.  Moreover,  the  act  au- 
thorizes agreements  between  State  gov- 
ernments, including  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, whereas  the  present  bill  provides 
for  agreements  between  the  District 
Commissioner  and  county,  municipal 
and  other  governmental  units  of  the  ad- 
jju:ent  States. 

Our  committee  understands  that  po- 
lice mutual  aid  agreements  cutting 
across  State  lines  already  exist  in  some 
locations  throughout  the  country.  For 
example,  Information  received  from  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  indicates  that  there  are  arrange- 
ments for  police  mutual  aid  between 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Kansas  City, 
Kans.;  between  Rock  Island.  111.,  and 
Davenport,  Iowa;  and  between  Brisrt»l, 
Va.,  and  Bristol,  Tenn. 

The  Virginia  Legislature  approved 
legislation  in  its  1968  session  which 
would  enable  county  and  municipal  gov- 
erments  in  that  State,  including  those  in 
the  northern  Virginia  portion  of  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area,  to  enter 
Into  police  mutual  agreements  with 
other  jurisdictions. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  have 
before  us  a  measure  which  is  of  utmost 
Importance  to  the  security  of  the  Wash- 
ington area.  S.  2496  provides  for  recipro- 
cal agreements  for  police  mutual  aid  be- 
tween the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Colxmibia  and  the  neighboring  police 
forces  of  Montgomery,  Prince  Georges. 
Howard,  and  Anne  Arundel  Counties,  as 
well  as  other  counties  in  Maryland  and 
jurisdictions  in  Virginia.  In  the  case  of 
a  foreseeable  or  actual  emergency. 

In  time  of  such  emergency,  as  recalled 
by  events  of  the  all  too  recent  past,  the 
citizens  of  the  metropolitan  area  must 
have  the  best  peacekeeping  force  to  pre- 
vent loss  of  lives  and  potential  damage 
to  property. 

The  passage  of  S.  2496  will  be  to  the 
advantage  and  benefit  of  the  entire 
metropolitan  area.  All  of  the  police  chiefs 
of  the  area  will  by  virtue  of  this  legisla- 
tion, be  able  to  lay  plans  for  the  most 
complete  protection  of  their  jurisdictions. 

This  bill  is  just  another  example  of  the 
interdependence  among  the  various  jur- 
isdictions which  comprise  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area,  and  indeed  of  a 
situation  which  exists  in  all  large  metro- 
politan areas  all  over  the  Nation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 


time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REQUIRING  WRITTEN  NOTICE 
PRIOR  TO  FORECLOSURE  ON 
REAL  ESTATE  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  th6  bill  (S.  2592)  to 
amend  section  539  of  the  act  approved 
March  3,  1901,  so  as  to  provide  notice  of 
the  enforcement  of  a  security  Interest  in 
real  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  the  owner  of  such  real  property  and 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  2602 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 539  of  the  Act  approved  March  3.  1901 
(31  Stat.  1274).  as  amended  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
45-615 1,  is  amended  by  inserting  the  words 
•AND  NOTICE  TO  BE  GIVEN"  Immediately 
after  the  words  "TERMS  OP  SALE"  in  the 
title  of  said  section.  Inserting  the  subsection 
designation  "(a)"  immediately  before  the 
flrst  word  of  such  section,  and  by  adding  the 
foUowlng: 

"(b)  No  foreclosure  sale  under  a  power  of 
sale  provision  contained  In  any  deed  of  trust, 
mortgage  or  other  security  Instrument,  may 
take  place  unless  the  holder  of  the  note  se- 
cured by  such  deed  of  trust,  mortgage,  or 
security  Instrxunent.  or  Its  agent,  gives  writ- 
ten notice,  by  certified  mall  return  receipt 
requested,  of  said  sale  to  the  owner  of  the 
real  prop>erty  encumbered  by  said  deed  of 
trust,  mortgage  or  security  Instrument  at  his 
last  known  address,  with  a  copy  of  said  notice 
being  sent  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  his  designated  agent,  at 
least  30  days  In  advance  of  the  date  of  said 
sale.  Said  notice  shall  be  in  such  format  and 
contain  such  Information  as  the  District  of 
Columbia  CouncU  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. The  30-day  period  shall  coounence  to 
run  on  the  date  of  receipt  of  such  notice  by 
the  Commissioner.  The  Commissioner  or  his 
agent  shall  give  written  acknowledgment  to 
the  holder  of  said  note,  or  Its  agent,  on  the 
day  that  he  receives  such  notice,  that  such 
notice  has  been  received,  indicating  therein 
the  date  of  receipt  of  such  notice.  The  notice 
required  by  this  subsection  (b)  In  regard  to 
said  mortgages  and  deeds  of  trust  shall  be 
In  addition  to  the  notice  described  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section." 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  S.  2592.  is  to  provide  that  security 
interests  in  real  property  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  such  as  deeds  of  trust  or 
mortgages,  can  be  foreclosed  pursuant  to 
power  of  sale  provisions  contained  In  the 
instruments  only  after  the  holder  of  the 
note  secured  by  such  deed  of  trust  or 
other  security  Instrument  has  mailed  a 
written  notice  of  such  foreclosure  to  the 
owner  of  the  encumbered  real  property. 

The  bUl  further  requires  that  a  copy 
of  this  notice  be  sent  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  his 
designated  agent,  at  least  30  days  in  ad- 
vance of  the  date  of  the  sale  of  said  real 
property. 


NETD   FOR    LEGISLATION 

The  need  for  this  legislation  arises 
from  certain  deceptive  practices  of  some 
firms  doing  business  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  p>articularly  in  the  field  of 
home  improvement  contracting.  Al- 
though it  is  believed  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  home  improvers  are  reliable  and 
fair  businessmen,  a  few  operators  have 
engaged  in  certain  unfair  sharp  prac- 
tices that  must  be  stopped. 

It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
your  committee  that  some  unwary 
homeowners  have  been  Induced  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  credit  purchases  of 
goods  and  services,  such  as  improve- 
ments to  their  homes.  In  such  cases,  the 
homeowner  signs  several  papers  describ- 
ed by  the  salesman  as  being  merely  nec- 
essary formalities,  and  thereafter  dis- 
cover too  iftte  that  they  have  signed 
notes  and  deeds  of  trust  on  their  homes, 
and  even  statements  that  the  work  has 
been  satisfactorily  completed.  The 
fraudulent  home  improver  then  negoti- 
ates the  note  and  deed  of  trust  to  a  fi- 
nance company,  and  makes  Inadequate 
repairs  to  the  house  or  no  repairs  at  aU. 

Then,  if  the  owner  defaults  on  the 
note,  the  flnancje  company  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  foreclose  on  the  deed  of  trust 
free  from  complaints  by  the  homeowner 
that  he  had  not  received  satisfactory 
perfonnance.  Because  the  deeds  of  trust 
often  contain  clauses  permitting  the 
trustee  to  sell  on  default  without  giving 
the  homeowner  notice  of  foreclosure, 
some  Washlngtonians  have  had  their 
houses  literally  sold  out  from  under 
them. 

PROVISIONS    or   THE    BILL 

The  bill  amends  title  45  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  dealing  with  mort- 
gages and  deeds  of  trust  on  real  property, 
by  requiring  in  connection  with  foreclo- 
sure proceedings  that  no  foreclosure  sale 
under  a  power  of  sale  provision  con- 
tained in  any  deed  of  trust,  mortgage,  or 
other  security  Instrument,  may  take 
place  unless  the  holder  of  the  note  .se- 
cured by  such  deed  of  tnist.  mortgage,  or 
security  instrument,  or  its  agent,  gives 
written  notice,  by  certified  mail,  return 
receipt  requested,  of  said  sale  to  the 
owner  of  the  real  property  encumbered 
by  said  deed  of  trust,  mortgage,  or  secu- 
rity Instrument  at  his  last  known  address, 
at  least  30  days  in  advance  of  the  date 
of  said  sale. 

This  provision  assures  notification  to 
the  owner  of  the  encumbered  properly 
well  in  advance  of  the  proposed  date  of 
sale.  This  would  allow  the  property  owner 
ample  time  to  seek  remedies  under  exist- 
ing law.  The  obligor  now  has  adequate 
remedy  by  seeking  Injunctive  relief  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  ihe  District 
of  Columbia  if  he  has  grounds  on  which 
to  defend  himself  against  the  threatened 
foreclosure.  Any  homeowner  who  feels 
he  is  being  aggrieved  may  seek  legal 
advice.  This  may  be  obtained  through 
the  legal  aid  agencies  if  such  person  is 
indigent. 

The  bill  also  requires  that  a  copy  of 
the  written  notification  of  the  impend- 
ing foreclosure  be  sent  to  the  Commis- 
sioner or  his  designated  agent  at  least 
30  days  in  advance  of  the  sale.  This  no- 
tice will  give  the  Commissioner  or  his 
agent  an  opportunity  to  consult  with  the 
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borrower  and  counsel  him  as  to  the  im- 
pending foreclosure  sale.  The  borrower 
could  be  advised  to  seek  legal  aid  should 
it  become  apparent  that  the  foreclosure 
results  from  a  transaction  in  which  the 
borrower  has  been  victimized. 

Public  hearings  were  held  by  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Business  and  Com- 
merce of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  December  5,  12.  13,  1967; 
January  30.  31.  and  February  1.  1968. 
Our  committee  is  advised  that  there  was 
no  opposition  to  the  intent  of  the  bill. 

Our  committee  believes  that  S.  2592 
will  protect  the  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  assuring  them  of  an  op- 
portunity to  defend  themselves  against 
foreclosures  resulting  from  unscrupulous 
business  practices  and  recommends  that 
Ihe  bill  be  enacted. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA   PUBLIC 
SPACE  RENTAL  ACT 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1247)  to  author- 
ize the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  fix  and  collect  rents  for  the 
occupancy  of  space  in.  on.  under,  or  over 
the  streets  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  authorize  the  closing  of  unused  or  un- 
safe vaults  under  such  streets  and  the 
correction  of  dangerous  conditions  of 
vaults  in  or  vault  openings  on  public 
spaces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  1247 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE    I— SHORT   TITLE.    STATEMENT  OP 
FINDINGS.  AND  POLICY  DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Public  Space  Rental  Act". 

Sec.  102.  TTie  Congress  finds  that  there  is 
demand  in  the  District  for  the  use  oif  public 
space  for  private  gain  by  the  owners  of  prop- 
erty abutting  such  space,  or  by  the  operators 
of  businesses  on  such  property.  The  Congress 
further  finds  that  much  of  the  use  that  is 
presently  being  made  of  such  space  by  such 
owners  or  operators,  and  much  of  the  use 
that  Is  proposed  to  be  made  thereof,  would 
not  be  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  the  gen- 
eral public  to  use  such  space  if  a  determina- 
tion be  made  by  the  Commissioner  that  some 
or  all  of  such  space  Is  not  required  for  the  use 
of  the  general  public  and  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  use,  for  business  purposes,  by  or  with 
the  consent  of  the  owners  of  the  private 
property  abutting  such  public  space,  subject 
to  the  payment  of  adequate  compensation 
for  the  use  of  such  public  space,  and  subject 
to  the  discontinuance  of  such  use  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Commissioner  may  later  deter- 
mine such  space  to  be  required  for  the  use  of 
the  general  public.  Including  use  by  a  public 
utility  company.  The  Congress  therefore  de- 
clares that  public  space  in  the  District  which 
the  Commissioner  finds  Is  not  required  for 
the  use  of  the  general  public  may  be  made 
available  by  Mlm  for  use.  for  business  pur- 
poses, by  or  with  the  consent  of  the  owners 
of  private  property  abutting  such  space,  upon 
payment  to  the  District  of  compensation  foir 


the  use  of  such  space,  and  on  the  condition 
that  such  use  will  be  discontinued  In  whole 
or  In  part  whenever  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines that  all  or  part  of  the  public  space 
Is  required  for  the  use  of  the  general  public. 
Sec.  103.  As  used  In  this  Act.  unless  the 
context  requires  otherwise — 

"Commissioner"  means  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  or  his  designated  agent. 
"District"  means  the  District  of  Columbia. 
"Owner"  means  (1)  any  person,  or  any 
one  of  a  number  of  persons,  In  whom  Is 
vested  all  or  any  part  of  the  beneficial  own- 
ership, dominion,  or  title  of  property;  (2) 
the  committee,  conservator,  or  legal  guardian 
of  an  owner  who  is  non  compos  mentis,  a 
minor  child,  or  otherwise  under  a  disability; 
or  (3)  a  trustee  elected  or  appolntPi,  or  re- 
quired by  law,  to  execute  a  trust,  other  than 
a  trustee  under  a  deed  of  trust  to  secure  the 
repayment  of  a  loan. 

"Parking"  means  that  area  of  public  space 
which  lies  between  the  property  line  and  the 
edge  of  the  actual  or  planned  sidewalk  which 
is  nearer  to  such  property  line,  as  such 
property  line  and  sidewalk  are  shown  on  the 
records  of   the  District. 

"Property"  means  real  property. 
"Property  line"  means  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  privately  owned  property  front- 
ing or  abutting  a  street  and  the  publicly 
owned  property  In  the  line  of  such  street. 
"Public  space"  means  all  the  publicly 
owned  property  between  the  property  lines 
on  a  street,  as  such  property  lines  are 
shovra  on  the  records  of  the  District,  and 
includes  any  roadway,  tree  space,  sidewalk, 
or  parking  between  such  property  lines. 

"Street"  means  a  public  highway  as  shown 
on  the  records  of  the  District,  whether  des- 
ignated as  a  street,  alley,  avenue,  freeway, 
road,  drive,  lane,  place,  boulevard,  parkway, 
circle,  or  by  some  other  term. 

"Vault"  means  a  structure  or  an  enclosure 
of  space  beneath  the  surface  of  the  public 
space,  including  but  not  limited  to  tanks 
lor  petroleum  products,  except  that  the 
term  "vault"  shall  not  Include  public  utility 
structures,  pipelines,  or  tunnels  constructed 
under  the  authority  of  subsection  (d)  of  the 
Act  approved  December  20,  1944.  as  amended 
(D.C.  Code.  sec.  l-244(d)).  or  structures  or 
facilities  of  the  United  SUtes  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  of  any  governmental  entity 
or  foreign  government,  or  any  structure  or 
facility  included  in  any  lease  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  Commissioner.  If  such 
structure  or  enclosure  of  space  be  divided 
approximately  horizontally  into  two  or  more 
levels,  the  term  "vault"  as  used  In  this  Act 
shall  be  considered  as  applying  to  one  such 
level  only,  and  each  such  level  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  separate  vault  within  the  meaning 
of   this  Act. 

Sec.  104.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  requiring  the  (Commis- 
sioner to  assess  and  collect  rent  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
foreign  government,  for  the  use.  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  titles  II  and  III. 
of  public  space  abutting  property  owned  by 
any  such  government  or  governmental  en- 
tity, nor  shall  any  such  government  or  gov- 
ernmental entity  be  subject  to  the  payment 
of  any  rent  required  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  105.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  the  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized, in  his  Judgment  and  pursuant  to 
regulations  adopted  and  promulgated  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council,  to  permit  the 
occupancy  of  public  space  for  minor  uses 
without  requiring  rental  payments  when  the 
fixing  and  collection  of  rental  charges  would 
not  be  feasible. 

TITLE  n— RENTAL  OP  PUBLIC  SPACE  ON 
OR  ABOVE  THE  SURFACE 

Sec.  201 .  The  District  of  (Columbia  Council 
Is  authorized  to  provide  by  regulation  for 
the  rental  of  portions  of  public  sp>ace  on  or 
above  the  surface  of  the  pavement  or  the 


ground,  as  the  case  may  be.  and  not  actually 
required  for  the  use  of  the  general  public, 
for  such   period  of  time  as   the  said  space 
may   not   be  so   required   or   for   any   lesser 
period:  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  construed  as  requiring   the 
Council  to  require  the  payment  of  rent  as  a 
condition  to  the  use  of  public  space  (1)  In 
accordance   with    the   provisions   of   regula- 
tions promulgated  under  the  authority  of  the 
flrst  paragraph  under  the  caption  "District 
of  Columbia"  of  the  Act  approved  March  3, 
1891   (26  Stat.  868).  as  amended  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  5-204);   (2)  by  a  public  utility  company 
for  the  Installation  and  maintenance  of  any 
of  its  equipment  or  facilities,  under  permit 
Issued  by  the  District;  or  (3)  for  the  sale  of 
newspapers  of  general  circulation:  Provided 
further.  That  the  proposed  rent.al  of  public 
space   within    the    area    of    the    District   of 
Columbia  subject   to  the  provislona  of  the 
Act  approved  May   16.   1930   (46  Stat.  366). 
as  amended   (D.C.  Code.  sees.  5-410  and  5- 
411).  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Commission 
of  Pine  Arts  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  such  Act  of  May  16.  1930.  TTie  regu- 
lations adopted  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council    shall    provide    that    public    space 
rented  under  the  authority  of  this  title  shall 
be   rented   only    to   the   owner   of   property 
fronting    and    abutting   such   public   space: 
that  any  person  using  such  space  shall  not 
acquire  any  right,  title,  or  Interest  therein; 
that  both  the  United  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  officers  and  employees 
of  each  of  them,  shall  be  held  harmless  for 
any  loss  or  damage  arising  out  of  the  use  of 
such   space,   or   the   discontinuance   of   any 
.such   use:    that   the  Commissioner  may  re- 
quire such  space  to  be  vacated  upon  demand 
by   him  and  Its   use  discontinued,   with   or 
without  notice,  and  with  no  recourse  against 
either  the  United  States  or  the  District  for 
any  loss  or  damage  occasioned  by  any  such 
requirement:     and    that    if    any    such    use 
be  not  dl.scontlnued   by   the   time  sjjeclfled 
by  the  Commissioner,  the  said  Commissioner 
may  remove  from  such  .space  any  property 
left  thereon  or  therein  by  any  person  using 
such  space  under  the  authority  of  this  title, 
at  the  risk  and  expense  of  the  owner  of  the 
real  property  abutting  such  space. 

Sec.  202.  The  District  of  Columbia  Council 
shall  by  regulation  provide  for  the  payment 
of  rent  for  the  use  of  public  space  as  au- 
thorized by  this  title.  The  annual  rent  for 
such  space  shall  be  a  fair  and  equitable 
amount  fixed  by  the  Council  from  time  to 
time  in  accordance  with  regulations  adopted 
by  it,  generally  establishing  categories  of  use 
and  providing  that  the  rent  for  each  cate- 
gory of  use  shall  bear  a  reasonable  relation- 
ship to  the  assessed  value  of  the  privately 
owned  land  abutting  such  space,  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  category  of  use  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  public  space  may  be 
utilized  for  such  purpose,  but  In  no  event 
shall  the  annual  rent  for  the  public  space 
so  utilized  be  at  a  rate  of  less  than  4  per 
centum  per  annum  of  the  current  assessed 
value  of  an  equivalent  area  of  the  privately 
owned  space  Immediately  abutting  the  pub- 
lic space  80  utilized.  Such  rent  shall  be  pay- 
able In  advance  for  such  periods  as  may  be 
fixed  by  the  Council.  In  the  event  the  Com- 
missioner requires  any  person  using  public 
space  under  the  authority  of  this  title  to 
vacate  all  or  part  of  any  space  for  which  rent 
has  been  paid,  the  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  refund  so  much  of  such  prepaid  rent 
as  may  be  represented  by  the  amount  of 
space  so  vacated  and  by  the  length  of  time 
remaining  In  the  period  for  which  rent  was 
paid. 

Sec.  203.  The  Commission  Is  authorized, 
with  respect  to  property  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  2  of  the  Act  approved 
May  31,  1900  (31  Stat  248:  DC.  Code.  sec. 
7-117).  to  allow  the  same  use  to  be  made  of 
such  property  as.  under  the  authority  of  this 
title,  he  allows  to  be  made  of  the  public 
space  abutting  such  property.  Any  such  use 
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of  such  property  shall  be  subject  to  tbe 
•ame  conditloiu  aa  are  applicable  to  tbe  uae 
of  the  abutting  public  space,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tbe  payment  of  rent. 

TTTLB  in— RENTAL  OF  SUBSURFACE 
PUBLIC  SPACE 

8«c.  301.  SecUon  7  of  the  Act  entlUed  "An 
Act  making  appropnatlons  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Septem- 
ber 1,  1918  (39  Stat  716).  as  amended  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  7-901).  Is  hereby  repealed,  and  all 
permiu  for  the  use  of  public  space  Issued 
under  the  authority  of  such  Act  are  revoked 
as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 

S»c.  303.  The  Commissioner  Is  authorlaed 
to  Issue  a  permit  for  the  use  of  a  vault  con- 
structed prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  or  for  the  construction  of  a  vault  after 
such  effective  date,  only  to  the  owner  of  the 
real  property  abutUng  the  public  space  in 
which  such  vault  Is  or  will  be  located.  The 
Issuance  of  each  such  permit  shall  be  con- 
ditioned on  the  prior  execution  by  such 
owner  of  an  agreement  acknowledging,  for 
himself,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  (1)  that  no 
right,  title,  or  intereet  of  the  public  U 
thereby  acquired,  waived,  or  abridged;  (2) 
ttiat  tbg  Commissioner  may  Inspect  such 
vault  during  regular  business  hours;  (3) 
that  tbe  CXtmmlssloner  may  Introduce  or 
authorize  the  Introduction  Into  or  through 
such  vault  with,  right  of  entry  for  Inspec- 
tion, maintenance,  and  reipalr.  of  any  water 
pipe,  gas  pipe,  sewer,  conduit,  other  pipe, 
or  other  pubUc  or  public  utUlty  underground 
construction.  which  the  Commissioner 
deems  necessary  In  the  public  interest  to 
place  In  or  through  such  vault;  (4)  that 
such  vault  will  be  changed  by  the  owner. 
or  by  the  District  at  the  expense  of  such 
owner,  to  conform  with  any  change  made  in 
the  street,  roadway,  or  sidewalk  width  or 
grade;  and  (5)  that  rental  for  such  vault 
will  be  paid  to  the  District  as  required  by 
this  Act.  A  copy  of  such  agreement  shall  be 
recorded  In  the  office  of  the  Recorder  of 
Deeds  by  and  at  the  expense  of  such  owner. 

Skc.  303.  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  assess  and  col!ect  rent  from 
the  owners  of  abutting  property  for  any 
vault  located  In  the  public  space  abutting 
such  property,  unless  such  vault  shall  have 
been  removed,  filled,  sealed,  or  othenvlse 
rendered  unusable  In  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  the  Commissioner. 

Sec.  304.  Each  owner  of  property  abutting 
public  space  in  which  a  vault  is  located  shall 
pay  an  annual  rent  fixed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Council  for  such 
vault,  but  such  annual  rent  shall  not  be  less 
than  $10,  and  such  rent  shall  be  subject 
to  collection  from  said  owner  In  the  manner 
prescribed  by  this  title,  regardless  of  whether 
any  use  is  made  of  such  vault,  and  regard- 
less of  the  extent  of  any  use:  Provided.  That 
no  rent  (or  any  rental  year  for  a  vault  shall 
be  charged  to  the  owner  of  abutting  prop- 
erty If  said  owner,  prior  to  July  1  of  such 
year,  has  notified  the  Conunlssloner  in  writ- 
ing that  he  has  abandoned  such  vault  and 
has  performed  such  work  as  may  be  required 
by  the  District  In  connection  with  the  seal- 
ing off  or  filling  of  such  vault,  or  both. 

See.  305.  (a)  The  owner  of  property  abut- 
ting public  space  In  which  any  vault  la  lo- 
cated, as  such  owner  may  be  recorded  In  tbe 
real  estate  assessment  records  of  the  District, 
shall  pay  the  rent  established  In  accordance 
with  this  title  (or  such  vault.  Such  rent  shall 
be  payable  annually  for  the  year  commencing 
July  1  and  ending  the  following  June  30.  and 
•ball  be  payable  in  full  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  such  year.  In  the  case  of  vaults  constructed 
between  July  1  and  January  1  of  any  year, 
one-half  of  the  annual  rent  for  any  such 
vault,  shall  be  payable  In  full  prior  to  the 
first  of  January  Immediately  following  the 
completion   of   such    vault.    In    the    c^ae   of 


vaults  constructed  between  January  1  and 
July  1  of  the  succeeding  year,  no  rent  shall 
be  charged  for  any  vault  completed  within 
such  period,  but  the  owner  of  the  property 
abutting  the  public  space  in  which  such 
vault  Is  located  shall,  prior  to  the  first  of 
July  Immediately  following  the  completion  of 
any  such  vault,  pay  in  full  the  annual  rent 
for  such  vault,  for  the  rental  year  com- 
mencing on  such  July  1.  Interest  at  tbe  rate 
of  1  per  centum  for  each  month  or  part 
thereof  shall  be  charged  In  every  case  in 
which  rent  Is  not  paid  on  or  before  the  date 
on  which  any  payment  required  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  become  due. 

(b)  In  the  event  the  Commissioner  requires 
or  allows  any  person  using  subsurface  public 
space  under  the  authority  of  this  title  to 
vacate,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  all  or 
part  of  any  space  for  which  rent  has  been 
paid,  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
refund  so  much  of  such  prepaid  rent  as  may 
be  represented  by  the  amount  of  space  so 
vacated  and  by  the  length  of  time  remaining 
in  the  period  for  which  rent  was  paid:  Pro- 
vided.  That  the  Commissioner  may  deduct 
from  such  prepayment  any  amount  due  the 
District  in  comp>en8atlon  for  expenses  to  the 
District  in  connection  with  the  use  or  aban- 
donment of  said  space. 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Whenever  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  any  vault  is  unsafe  or  Is  not 
In  use.  or  the  space  occupied  by  such  vault  la 
required  for  street  Improvements,  or  the 
construction  or  extension  of  sewers,  water 
mains,  other  public  works,  or  public  utility 
facilities,  the  Conunlssloner  is  authorized  to 
serve  upon  the  owner  of  property  abutting 
public  space  occupied  by  such  vault  an  order 
requiring  such  owner  to  remove  in  whole  or 
in  part,  reconstruct,  repair,  or  close  such 
vault  by  filling,  sealing,  or  otherwise  render- 
ing unusable  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  The  failure  or  refxisal  of  any 
such  owner  to  comply  with  such  order  of  the 
Commissioner  within  the  time  specified  In 
such  order  shall  constitute  a  violation  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  any  owner  of  prop- 
erty abutting  an  unused  or  unsafe  vault  falls 
to  remove  In  whole  or  In  part,  reconstruct, 
repair,  or  close  the  same  by  filling,  sealing,  or 
otherwise  rendering  unusable  In  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  Commissioner  within  the 
time  specified  by  him.  the  Commissioner  is 
authorized  to  apply  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  General  Sessions  for.  and 
the  said  court  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue, 
aji  order  empowering  the  Commissioner  to 
enter  upon  the  property  of  such  owner  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  such  work  eis  may 
be  necessary  in  connection  with  the  removal, 
reconstruction,  repair,  or  closure  of  such 
vault,  and  the  District  and  Its  officers  and 
employees  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  dam- 
age to  real  or  personal  property  which  may 
result  from  the  performance  of  any  such 
work,  other  than  such  damage  as  may  be 
caused  by  the  gross  negligence  ot  the  Dis- 
trict or  of  any  of  Its  officers  or  employees. 
Process  In  connection  with  the  application 
for  such  order  shall  be  served  on  the  owner 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  said  court 
relating  to  the  service  of  process  in  civil  ac- 
tions. In  the  event  such  owner  Is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  District  after  reasonable  search 
and  an  affidavit  to  this  effect  Is  made  on 
behalf  of  the  District,  such  process  may  be 
served  by  publication  for  one  day  each  week 
for  three  consecutive  weeks  In  a  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  in  tbe  District,  and.  If 
service  of  process  Is  by  publication,  a  copy 
of  such  process  and  publication  shall  be  sent 
to  such  owner  by  certified  mall  at  his  last 
known  address  as  recorded  In  the  real  estate 
assessment  records  of  the  District. 

Sec.  307.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  the  preceding  section,  whenever  the  Oom- 
mlssloner  finds  that  any  vault  or  vault 
opening  Is  in  such  condition  as  to  l>e  Immi- 
nently dangerous  to  persons  or  property,  he 


shall  immediately  notify  tbe  owner,  agent. 
or  other  person  In  charge  of  the  private 
property  abutting  the  public  space  in  which 
such  vault  or  vault  opening  is  located,  to 
cause  such  vault  or  vault  opening  to  be  made 
safe  and  secure.  The  person  or  persons  so 
notified  shall  be  allowed  unUl  12  o'clock 
noon  of  the  day  following  the  service  of  such 
notice  In  which  to  commence  making  such 
vault  or  vault  opening  safe  and  secure:  Pro- 
vided, That  In  a  case  where  the  public  safety 
requires  Immediate  action  the  C^ommlssloner 
may  enter  upon  the  private  property  abutting 
the  public  space  in  which  such  vault  or  vault 
opening  la  located,  with  such  workmen  and 
assistants  as  may  be  necessary,  and  cause 
such  vault  or  vault  opening  to  be  made  safe 
and  secure.  In  any  case  In  which  the  Com- 
missioner performs  any  work  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  section,  the  ooet  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  performing  such  work  shall  be 
charged  against  the  private  pr(^>erty  abutting 
the  public  space  In  which  such  vault  or 
vault  opening  Is  located,  and  shall  be  col- 
lected In  the  manner  provided  by  section  308. 

SBC.  308.  (B)  The  Commissioner  shall  take 
such  action  as  he  in  his  discretion  con.slders 
necessary  or  desirable  to  secure  the  payment 
to  the  District  of  rents  due  and  payable  un 
vaults;  Interest  on  late  rental  payments;  the 
cost  of  any  advertising  required  by  this  title; 
the  cost  to  the  District  of  sealing  off,  remov- 
ing in  whole  or  in  part,  filling,  reconstructing, 
repairing,  or  closing  a  vault  or  vault  opening, 
or  performing  any  other  service  in  connection 
therewith:  and  intereet  at  the  rate  of  1  per 
centum  per  month  or  part  thereof  in  every 
case  in  which  payment  to  the  District  for  tbe 
cost  of  performing  work  authorized  by  this 
title  Is  not  made  within  thirty  days  after  a 
bill  for  such  cost  shall  have  been  rendered. 

(b)  Charges  authorized  to  be  made  by  this 
title  and  not  paid  within  ninety  days  alter 
the  close  of  tbe  fiscal  year  In  which  such 
charges  accrue  shall  be  levied  by  the  Com- 
missioner as  a  tax  against  the  property  abut- 
ting the  public  space  in  which  a  vault  is  lo- 
cated, such  tax  to  be  collected  as  provided 
In  this  section.  Such  tax  shall  Include,  with- 
out limitation,  rents  due  and  payable  on 
vaults.  Interest  on  late  rental  payments,  costs 
for  sealing  off.  removing  In  whole  or  In  part, 
filling,  repairing,  reconstructing,  or  closing  a 
vault  or  vault  opening,  interest  on  late  pay- 
ments of  such  costs,  and  any  advertising  re- 
quired by  this  title.  The  tax  authorized  to  be 
levied  and  collected  under  this  section  may 
be  paid  without  Interest  within  sixty  days 
from  the  date  such  tax  was  levied.  Interest 
of  one-half  of  1  p>er  centum  (or  each  month 
or  part  thereof  shall  be  charged  on  all  un- 
paid amounts  from  the  expiration  of  sixty 
days  from  the  date  such  tax  was  levied.  Any 
such  tax  may  be  paid  In  three  equal  Install- 
ments with  Interest  thereon.  If  any  such  tax 
or  part  thereof  shall  remain  unpaid  after 
the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date 
such  tax  was  levied,  the  property  against 
which  said  tax  was  levied  may  be  sold  for 
such  tax  or  unpaid  f)ortlon  thereof  with  In- 
terest and  penalties  thereon  at  the  next  en- 
suing annual  tax  sale  In  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  property 
sold  for  delinquent  general  real  estate  taxes. 
If  said  tax  with  Interest  and  penalties  there- 
on shall  not  have  been  paid  In  full  prior 
to  said  sale. 

Sec.  309.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  require  that  the  uae  of  a  vault  oc- 
cupied or  used  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  condition  that  the 
District  shall  have  the  right  at  any  time  to 
Install  or  construct  under,  over,  or  through 
said  vault  any  water  pipe,  gas  pipe,  sewer, 
conduit,  other  pipe,  or  other  public  or  public 
utUlty  underground  construction  that  the 
Commissioner  may  consider  if  necessary  in 
the  public  Interest  to  place  In  the  space  oc- 
cupied by  such  vault,  without  compensation 
to  the  owner  of  the  private  property  abutting 
the  space  In  which  such  vault  la  located  or  to 
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the  person  occupying  or  using  such  vault. 
Each  person  using  or  occupying  a  vault,  upon 
notice  from  the  Commissioner  that  a  water 
pipe   gas  pipe,  sewer,  conduit,  other  pipe,  or 
other  pubUc  or  public  utUlty  underground 
construction  Is  to  be  Introduced  In  the  space 
occupied  by  such  vault,  shall  commence  to 
move,  and  forthwith  remove.  If  necessary,  any 
boiler,  pipe,  wall,  beam,  machinery,  or  con- 
BtrucUon  In  or  perUlnlng  to  said  vault,  or 
any  fixture  or  other  thing  therein,  without 
cost  to  the  District,  so  as  to  leave  a  space 
clear  and  sufficient  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commissioner  for  the  introduction  and  main- 
tenance of  any  such  underground  construc- 
tion   or    installation.    The    Commissioner   is 
further  authorized  to  require  each  applicant 
(or  a  permit  to  construct  a  vault  in  public 
space,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  Issu- 
ance of  the  permit,  to  agree  (or  himself  and 
his  heirs  and  assigns  that  the  Commissioner 
shall  have  the  right  to  enter  upon  the  prem- 
ises   at    any    time    for    the    Inspection    and 
proper  maintenance  of  repair  of  any  public 
underground  construction  or  installation  in 
such   vault,   and   that  in  case   there   Is  any 
change  In   the  street,   roadway,  or  sidewalk 
above  such  vault,  the  vault  shall  be  subject 
to  a  corresponding  change,  as  directed  by  the 
Commissioner,  without  expense  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(b)    In  the  event  a  person  occupying  or 
using  a  vault  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
shall  fall  or  refuse  to  perform  or  to  permit 
the  performance  of  any  work  required  by  the 
Commissioner  under  the  authority  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  apply  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions  for.  and  said  court  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  issue,  an  order  empowering 
the  Commissioner  to  enter  upKDn  the  private 
property  abutting  the  public  space  In  which 
such  vault  is  located  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
lormlng  such  work  as  may  be  necessary  In 
connection  with  the  construction  or  Instal- 
lation in  such  public  space  of  any  water  pipe, 
gas  pipe,  sewer,  conduit,  other  pipe,  or  other 
underground     construction    or     installation 
that  the  Commissioner  may  consider  It  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  place  In  such  space,  and 
the  District  and   Ite  officers   and  employees 
shall  not  be  liable  for  any  damage  to  real  or 
personal  property  which  may  result  from  the 
performance  of  any  such  work,  other  than 
such  damage  as  may  be  caused  by  the  gross 
negligence  of  the  District  or  of  any  of  Its 
officers  or  employees.  Process  In  connection 
with  the  application  for  such  order  shall  be 
served  on  the  owner  In  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  said  court  relating  to  the  service  of 
process  in  civil  actions.  In  the  event  such 
owner  is  not  to  be  found  In  the  District  after 
reasonable  search  and  an  affidavit  to  this  ef- 
ect  Is  made  on  behalf  of  the  District,  such 
process  may  be  served  by  publication  for  one 
day  each  week  for  three  consecutive  weeks  In 
a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  In  the  Dis- 
trict, and,  If  service  of  process  Is  by  publica- 
tion, a  copy  of  such  process  and  publication 
shall  be  sent  to  such  owner  by  certified  mall 
at  his  last  known  address  as  recorded  in  the 
real  estate  assessment  records  of  the  District. 
The  cost  to  the  District  of  performing  such 
work,  including,  without  limitation,  the  rea- 
sonable cost  to  the  District  of  securing  the 
court  order   authorized   by   this  subsection 
and  any  advertising  in  connection  therewith, 
shall  be  a  charge  which  may  be  levied  by  the 
Commissioner  as  a  tax  against  the  property 
abutting  the  public  space  in  which  a  vault 
Is  located,   to  be  collected   In   the   manner 
authorized   by  section  308. 

Sec.  310.  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  to  Impose  a  rental 
charge  for  the  use  of  any  vault  abutting  real 
prop)erty  on  which  Is  located  a  single  or  two- 
family  dwelling  occupied  solely  for  residen- 
tial purposes,  but  any  such  vault  shall  other- 
wise be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
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TITLE  IV— REGULATIONS.  INSURANCE. 
NOTICE,  PENALTY.  CREDITING  OF 
RENTAL  PAYMENTS,  AUTHORIZATION 
OF  APPROPRIATIONS,  SEPARABILITY 
PROVISION.  COORDINATION  WITH  SEC- 
TION 2  OP  THE  ACT  OF  MAY  31.  1900. 
AND   EFFECTIVE    DATES 


Sec.  401.  The  District  of  Columbia  Council 
after  public  hearing  Is  authorized  to  make 
and  promulgate  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  The  regulations  initially 
adopted  by  the  Council  under  the  authority 
of  this  section  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
title  III  shall  become  effective  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  title.  If.  not  less  than  ten 
days  prior  to  such  date,  the  Council  has 
adopted  such  regulations  and  printed  a  no- 
tice of  such  adoption  In  a  newspaper  of  gen- 
eral circulation  In  the  District.  Otherwise, 
the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Council  under 
the  authority  of  this  section  shall  become  ef- 
fective ten  days  after  notice  of  their  adoption 
has  been  printed  in  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  In  the  District. 

Sec.  402.  The  Commissioner  shall,  in  con- 
nection with  authorizing  the  use  of  any  pub- 
lic space  under  the  authority  of  this  Act.  re- 
quire  the   person    authorized    to   use   such 
space,  prior  to  any  such  xise,  to  secure  a  pol- 
icy of  public  liability  and  property  damage 
insurance     providing     for     such     minimum 
limits  of  liability  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Commissioner,    such    policy    to    include    the 
District  and  Its  officers  and  employees  as  ad- 
ditional parties  Insured,  and  to  be  cancellable 
only  after  thirty  days'  written  notice  of  such 
cancellation  has  been  received  by  the  Com- 
missioner. No  such  use  of  public  space  shall 
be  authorized  or  continued  for  any  period  un- 
less  such   Insurance   is   maintained   In   full 
force  and  effect  during  that  period.  Nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  re- 
quiring either  the  United  States  or  the  Dis- 
trict to  secure  a  policy  of  public  liability  and 
property  damage  insurance  covering  any  use 
of  public  space  by  either  of  the  said  govern- 
ments under  the  authority  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  403.   (a)   Any  order  or  notice  required 
by  this  Act  to  be  served  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  served  when  served  by  any  of  the 
following  methods:    (1)   when  forwarded  by 
certified  mall  to  the  last  known  address  of 
the  owner  as  recorded  In  the  real  estate  as- 
sessment records  of  the  District,  with  return 
receipt,    and   such    receipt   shall   constitute 
prima   facie  evidence  of  service   upon  such 
owner  if  such  receipt  Is  signed  either  by  the 
owner  or  by  a  person  of  suitable  age  and  dis- 
cretion  located    at   such   address:    Provided, 
That  valid  service  upon  the  owner  shall  be 
deemed  effected  If  such  order  or  notice  shall 
be  refused  by  the  owner  and  not  delivered 
(or  that  reason;  or  (2)  when  delivered  to  the 
person  to  be  notified;  or  (3)  when  left  at  the 
usual  residence  or  place  of  business  of  the 
person  to  be  notified  with  a  person  of  suit- 
able age  and  discretion  then  resident  or  em- 
ployed therein;  or  (4)   If  no  such  residence 
or  place  of  business  can  be  found  in  the  Dis- 
trict by  reasonable  search,  then  If  left  with 
any  person  of  suitable  age  and  discretion  em- 
ployed at  the  office  of  any  agent  of  the  person 
to  be  notified,  which  agent  has  any  author- 
ity or  duty  with  reference  to  the  land  or  tene- 
ment to  which  said  order  or  notice  relates; 
or  (5)  If  any  such  order  or  notice  forwarded 
by    certified   mall    be    returned    (or   reasons 
other  than  re(usal,  or  if  personal  service  o( 
any   such    order   or   notice,   as   hereinbe(ore 
provided,  cannot  be  effected,  then  If  pub- 
lished (or  one  day  each  week  for  three  con- 
secutive  weeks   In   a  dally   newspaper   pub- 
lished In  the  District;   or   (6)    If  by  reason 
of  an  outstanding  unrecorded  transfer  of  title 
the  name  of  the  owner  In  fact  cannot  be  as- 
certained beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  then  If 
served  on  the  owner  of  record  In  a  manner 
hereinbefore  provided.  Any  order  or  notice  to 
a  corporation  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  be  deemed  to  have  been  served  on  such 
corporation  If  served  on  the  president,  secre- 


tary, treasurer,  general  manager,  or  any  prin- 
cipal officer  of  such  corporation  In  the  man- 
ner hereinbefore  provided  for  the  service  of 
orders  or  notices  on  natural  persons  holding 
property  In  tnelr  own  right;  and  orders  or  no- 
tices to  a  foreign  corporation  shall,  for  the 
purpioses  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  to  have  been 
served  If  served  p>ersonally  on  any  agent  of 
such  corporation,  or  If  left  with  any  person 
of  suitable  age  and  discretion  residing  at  the 
usual  residence  or  employed  at  the  usual 
place  of  business  of  such  agent  In  the  Dis- 
trict. 

(b)  In  case  such  order  or  notice  is  served 
by  any  method  other  than  personal  service, 
notice  shall  also  be  sent  to  the  owner  by  ordi- 
nary mail. 

Sec.  404.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  any 
provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $300  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  ten  days.  In  addition,  such 
regulations  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act  mav  provide  for  the  imposition  of 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $300  or  imprison- 
ment (or  not  more  than  ten  days  for  each  and 
every  day  any  public  space  Is  used  or  oc- 
cupied in  a  manner  or  (or  a  purpose  specif- 
ically prohibited  by  the  said  regulations. 

Sec.  405.  Rent  paid  for  the  use  of  public 
space  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  such  special 
funds  or  general  fund  of  the  District  In  such 
proportions  as  the  Commissioner  shall.  In 
his  discretion,  determine. 

Sec.  406.  Appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  are  hereby  authorized. 
Sec.  407.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of 
the  regulations  promulgated  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  Is  held  Invalid,  such  in- 
validity shall  not  affect  other  provisions 
either  of  this  Act  or  of  the  said  regulations 
which  can  be  effected  without  the  Invalid 
provisions,  and  to  this  end  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  the  said  regulations  are 
separable. 

Sec.  408.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  affect  In  any  manner 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved May  31.  1900  (31  Stat.  248;  DC.  Code, 
sec.  7-117) ,  with  respect  to  streets  heretofore 
or  hereafter  dedicated  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  such  Act,  and  to  make  use  of 
the  parking  on  any  such  street  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  fourth  proviso 
of  such  section  2,  relating  to  the  height  of 
parking  and  the  projection  of  buildings 
beyond  the  building  line,  the  District's  right- 
of-way  through  said  parking  (or  sewers  and 
water  mains  (ree  of  cost,  and  the  vise  of  the 
parking  by  the  District  for  the  construction 
of  sidewalks. 

Sec.  409.  Titles  I  and  IV  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  approval  of  this 
Act.  "Htle  II  shall  take  effect  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  which  occurs  more  than 
thirty  days  after  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  has  first  adopted  and  promulgated 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
such  title,  "ntle  III  shall  take  effect  on  the 
1st  day  of  July  which  occurs  three  months 
or  more  alter  the  date  of  approval  of  this 
Act. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  20,  line  9,  after  "Insurance"  Insert 
"or  other  acceptable  security." 

On  page  20,  line  11,  strike  out  ",  such 
policy  to"  and  Insert  ".  Any  such  insurance 
policy  shall". 

On  page  20,  line  13,  strike  out  ",  and  to" 
and  Insert  "and  shall". 

On  page  20,  line  17,  after  "Insurance"  In- 
sert "or  other  security". 

On  page  20,  line  21,  after  "Insurance"  In- 
sert "or  other  security". 

On  page  21.  Une  8,  Immediately  before  "If 
such  order"  Insert  "(I)"- 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  S.  1247.  a  companion  bill  to  H.R. 
12506,  is  to  authorize  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  fix  and 
collect  rents  for  the  occupancy  of  space 
in,  on,  under,  or  over  streets  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  general  terms,  this 
refers:  first,  to  the  "siu-face  space"  on  or 
over  that  portion  of  the  frontage  on 
streets  between  the  lines  established  for 
sidewalks  and  the  building  line  or  struc- 
tures abutting  such  space;  and  second, 
"subsurface  space"  under  such  areas,  or 
imder  sidewalks  or  streets,  forming  vaults 
to  be  used  for  private  purposes. 

SURTACE     SPACE 

Under  existing  law— District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  section  7-1205 — the  Com- 
missioner has  authority  to  permit  the 
use  of  unneeded  public  surface  space,  but 
there  is  no  provision  in  law  for  the  col- 
lection of  any  rent  for  the  use  of  such 
space. 

The  principal  uses  of  such  space  for 
which  no  income  is  received  by  the  Dis- 
tj-ict  gwernment  is  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  private  parking  facll- 
tles  and  the  operation  of  sidewalk  cafes. 
Because  of  the  limited  authority  given 
to  the  Commissioner  under  existing  law 
and  the  fact  that  the  use  of  such  space 
is  in  such  demand  and  may  properly  be 
the  source  of  some  revenue  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government,  the  Dis- 
trict government  recommends  legislation 
providing  for  better  control  and  the  au- 
thority to  rent  and  collect  rents  from 
the  users  of  such  space. 

SUBSURFACE    SPACE 

The  situation  relating  to  vaults  is 
somewhat  similar.  Under  the  provisions 
of  District  of  Columbia  Code  section  7- 
901.  1,954  vaults  have  been  constructed 
in  space  under  parking  space,  sidewalks, 
or  under  streets  abutting  properties.  Dur- 
ing fiscal  year  June  30,  1966.  922  vaults 
were  being  used  and  the  District  was  re- 
ceiving revenues  from  them.  Eight  hun- 
dred fifty  of  these  vaults  are  either  not 
used  or  are  devoted  to  fuel  tanks  or  are 
vaults  located  in  space  where  payment  of 
rent  is  not  required. 

The  income  from  vault  space  rental 
in  fiscal  year  1966  was  $76,317. 

Present  law  and  regulations  are  in- 
adequate to  properly  control  the  con- 
struction, rent,  and  lease  of  vaults  since 
there  Is  no  provision  for  closing  or  re- 
moval of  such  vaults  when  they  are  no 
longer  used.  The  District  of  Columbia  is 
not  protected  against  possible  damage 
claims  for  injury  to  p>ersons  or  property, 
and  there  is  no  general  provision  for  ease- 
ment through  such  vaults  in  the  case  of 
necessity  for  public  use. 

AMENDMENTS 

This  bill,  S.  1247,  is  reported  with  com- 
mittee amendments.  The  first  amend- 
ments are  in  section  402 — page  20 — 
which  requires  that  the  lessee  of  public 
space  secure  "a  policy  of  public  liability, 
and  property  damage"  insurance  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Commissioner  to  pro- 
tect the  District  government  from  any 
damage  claims.  The  amendments  to  this 
section  permit  the  lessee  to  provide 
"other  acceptable  security"  In  Ueu  of 
such  Insurance  policy.  The  user  of  such 
public  space  may  thus  be  a  self-insiirer 


by  pledging  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
such  cash  deposits,  bonds,  or  other  prop- 
erty of  such  value  which  would  provide 
the  necessary  protection  to  the  extent 
of  that  which  would  be  required  under 
any  public  liability  and  property  damage 
insurance  policy. 

The  remaining  amendment  corrects  a 
technical  error  at  the  beginning  of  line 
8.  page  21.  where  the  numeral  1 1>  which 
was  omitted  is  inserted. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  w£is  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


USE  OF  AIRSPACE  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1246)  to  au- 
thorize the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  enter  into  leases  for  the 
rental  of.  or  to  use  or  permit  the  use 
of.  public  space  in.  on,  over,  and  under 
the  streets  and  alleys  under  his  juris- 
diction, other  than  freeways,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1246 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Columbia 
P\ibUc  Space  Utilization  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  on  occasion 
there  Is  need  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
ror  public  space  In.  on.  over,  and  under  the 
streets  and  alleys  to  be  used  In  a  manner  not 
Inconsistent  wtlh  the  right  of  the  general 
public  to  use  such  streets  or  alleys  for  pur- 
poses of  travel,  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing In  such  space  buildings  or  portions  of 
buildings  having  for  their  purpose,  either 
wholly  or  In  principal  part,  the  providing  of 
essential  public  facilities,  or  to  be  utilized 
for  governmental  or  business  purposes.  The 
Congress  further  finds  that  the  use  of  such 
space,  properly  controlled  and  supervised  by 
appropriate  governmental  agencies,  will 
benefit  the  District  and  will  provide  an  In- 
centive for  additional  Investment,  par- 
ticularly In  the  central  business  district.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Congress  Intends  by  this  Act 
to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  lease  space  In.  on.  over,  and 
under  the  streets  and  alleys  of  the  District 
under  his  Jurisdiction,  other  than  freeways, 
or  to  use  or  permit  the  use  of  such  space, 
for  the  purpMMe  of  constructing  therein 
buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  having  for 
their  purpose,  either  wholly  or  In  principal 
part,  the  provision  of  essential  public  fa- 
cilities, or  to  be  used  for  governmental  or 
business  purposes,  except  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  as  being  ap- 
plicable to  the  use  of  public  space  (1)  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  regulations 
promulgated  under  the  authority  of  the  first 
paragraph  under  the  caption  "District  of 
Columbia"  of  the  Act  approved  March  3,  1891 
(26  Stat.  868).  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
5-204).  (2)  by  a  public  Utility  company  for 
the  installation  and  maintenance  of  any  of 
its  equipment  or  facilities,  under  permit  Is- 
sued by  the  District,  (3)  under  the  authority 
of  subsection  (d)  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  approved  December  20,  1944  (68  Stat. 
819),  as  amended  (DC.  Code.  sec.  1  244(d)), 
or  (4)  under  the  authority  of  section  7  of  the 


Act   approved   September    1,    1916    (39   Stat 
716),  as  amended  (DC.  Code,  sec.  7  901). 

Sec.  3.  When  used  In  this  Act — 

■'Commissioner"  means  the  Conunlssloner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  appointed  pur. 
suant  to  part  III  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  3  of  1967. 

"District"  means  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Freeway"  means  any  lii^ited  access  di- 
vided highway  within  the  blstrlct. 

■  Public  space"  means  so  much  of  the  space 
above,  on.  or  below  a  street  or  alley  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  find  Is  not  needed  for 
the  purpose  of  travel  by  the  general  public. 

"United  States"  means  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  including,  without  limita- 
tion, any  agency  established  or  authorized  to 
be  established  by  Act  of  Congress  or  by 
interstate  compact  to  which  consent  of  Con- 
gress is  given. 

"Council"  means  the  Council  established 
pursuant  to  j>art  II  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  3  of  1967. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commissioner  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  leases  for  the  use  of 
public  space  located  in,  on,  over,  or  under 
any  of  the  streets  or  alleys  in  the  District 
under  his  Jurisdiction,  other  than  freeways, 
to  an  extent  not  inconsistent  with  the  use 
of  such  space  by  the  general  public  for  the 
purpose  of  travel.  A  lessee  of  public  space 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  a 
p>erson  having  a  fee  simple  title  in  the  real 
property  abutting  such  public  space  on  both 
sides  of  the  street  or  alley  in  which  such 
public  space  Is  located.  Such  leases  shall  Im- 
pose such  terms  and  conditions.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  deposit  of  bond  or 
other  security,  and  payment  of  such  rents  or 
fees  as  the  Conimissioner  may,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, determine  to  be  necessary  or  desir- 
able, which  rents  or  fees  may  Include 
amounts  for  the  payment  of  taxes  as  If  such 
public  space  were  owned  by  the  owner  of  the 
abutting  privately  owned  property.  Any  sucn 
lease  shall  provide  among  other  conditions 
( 1 )  that  such  space  shall  not  be  used  by  the 
lessee  in  such  manner  as  to  deprive  of  Its 
easements  of  light,  air.  and  access  any  real 
property  not  owned  or  controlled  by  such 
lessee;  (2)  that  such  space  shall  be  used  by 
the  lessee  for  the  construction  of  a  building, 
structure,  or  Improvement  to  connect  with 
any  new  or  existing  buildings,  structures,  or 
Improvements,  or  pwrtlons  thereof,  located 
on  the  land  owned  by  such  lessees  on  both 
sides  of  the  street  or  alley;  (3)  that  there  will 
be  a  clearance  of  at  least  sixteen  feet  be- 
tween the  recorded  grade  of  the  roadway  of 
any  such  street  or  alley  and  the  lowest  por- 
tion of  any  building  or  other  structure  con- 
structed over  such  space,  not  Including  the 
columns,  if  any,  supporting  such  building 
or  structure;  and  (4)  that  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  lease  and  any  renewal  thereof, 
any  building  or  other  structure  which  may 
have  been  constructed  in  such  space  shall, 
at  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  or  if 
required  by  the  terms  of  the  lease,  be  re- 
moved therefrom  by  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  lessee  or  his  successor  in  Interest,  and 
the  public  space  shall  be  restored  to  the  con- 
dition which  obtained  prior  to  the  construc- 
tion of  such  building  or  other  structure, 
all  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner. 
E^ach  such  lease  shall  Include  provisions  par- 
ticularly describing  the  real  property  abut- 
ting the  leased  public  space  and  providing 
that  the  lessee  covenants  for  himself,  his 
heirs,  successors,  and  assigns  (1)  that  all  the 
rights,  duties,  terms,  conditions,  agreements, 
and  covenants  set  forth  and  contained  in 
such  lease  shall  run  with  the  abutting  real 
property  owned  by  the  lessee,  and  shall  Inure 
and  apply  to  and  bind  the  lessee,  his  heirs, 
legal  representative,  successors,  and  assigns, 
and  (2)  that  each  of  the  subsequent  owners 
of  the  abutting  real  property  shall  assume 
and  be  bound  by  all  of  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  such  lease,  such  covenants  in  each 
and  every  particular  to  run  with  the  abut- 
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ting  real  property  and  to  be  construed  as 
real  covenants  running  with  the  land,  the 
intent  thereof  being  to  make  the  lessee  and 
all  persons  succeeding  to  the  interest  of  the 
lessee  in  the  abutting  real  property  equally 
liable,  as  principals,  to  all  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  lease.  Each  such  lease  shall 
also  include  a  requirement  that  the  lessee 
will,  at  his  expense,  record  a  copy  of  the 
lease  among  the  land  records  in  the  Office  of 
the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Sec.  5.  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized, 
with  respect  to  property  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  2  of  the  Act  approved 
May  31,  1900  (31  Stat.  248;  D.C.  Code,  sec. 
7-117),  to  allow  the  same  use  to  be  made 
of  such  property  as,  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act,  Is  to  be  made  of  the  public  space 
abutting  such  property  and  leased  by  the 
Commissioner  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act.  Any  such  use  of  such  property  may  be 
authorized  in  the  lease  applicable  to  the 
abutting  public  space,  and.  If  so  authorized, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  are 
applicable  to  the  use  of  the  abutting  public 
space  leased  under  the  authority  of  this  Act. 
including,  without  limitation,  the  provisions 
or  section  9. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  ex- 
ecute a  lease  authorized  by  this  Act  until  the 
following  actions  have  been  taken: 

( 1 )  The  Zoning  Commission  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  after  public  hearing  and  after 
securing  the  advice  and  recommendations  of 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission, 
shall  have  determined  the  use  to  be  per- 
mitted m  such  space  and  shall  have  promul- 
gated regulations  pertaining  thereto,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to,  limitations  and  re- 
quirements respecting  the  height  of  any 
structure  to  be  erected  in  such  space.  ofT- 
street  parking  and  floor  area  ratio,  which 
limitations  and  requirements  shall  be  con- 
sistent vrtth  those  applicable  to  the  abutting 
privately  owned  properties.  The  provisions  of 
section  10  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  provid- 
ing for  the  zoning  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  regulation  of  the  location,  height, 
bulk,  and  uses  of  buildings  and  other  struc- 
tures and  of  the  uses  of  land  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved June  20,  1938  (52  Stat.  800;  DC.  Code, 
sec.  5-422),  shall  be  applicable  to  regula- 
tions made  pursuant  to  this  section  and  to 
violations  of  such  regulations. 

(2)  The  lessee  shall  have  submitted  to  the 
Commissioner  for  his  review  and  approval, 
plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  a  scale  model 
(or  any  structure  to  be  erected  In  such  space, 
and  a  description  of  the  texture,  material, 
and  method  of  construction  of  exterior  walls. 

(3)  The  lessee,  with  respect  to  any  struc- 
ture proposed  to  be  constructed  In  an  area 
subject  to  the  Shipstead  Luce  Act  approved 
Mav  16.  1930  (46  Stat  366).  as  amended  (DC 
Cede.  sees.  5-410  and  411 ) ,  or  the  Old  George- 
town Act  approved  September  22,  1950  (64 
Stat  903;  DC.  Code,  title  5.  chapter  8) .  shall 
have  submitted  to  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts  for  Its  review  and  approval,  plans,  eleva- 
tions, sections,  and  a  scale  model  for  such 
structure,  and  a  description  of  the  texture, 
material,  and  method  of  construction  of  ex- 
terior walls. 

14)  The  lessee,  with  respect  to  any  struc- 
t\.;re  proposed  to  be  constructed  In  public 
space  utilized  or  to  be  utilized  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  subway  of  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority shall  have  submitted  to  such  agency 
for  its  review  and  approval  the  plans,  eleva- 
tions, sections,  and  a  scale  model  of  such 
structure. 

(5)  The  Commissioner,  with  respect  to  any 
use  proposed  by  a  lessee  for  public  space, 
the  underlying  title  to  which  Is  In  the  United 
States,  shall  have  consulted  the  General 
Services  Administration  concerning  such  pro- 
posed use. 

(b)   No  permit  for  the  construction  of  a 
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building  authorized  by  this  Act  to  be  con- 
structed In .  such  public  space  shall  be  Is- 
sued by  the  Commissioner  until  he  lias  re- 
ceived. In  writing,  to  the  extent  required  by 
this  Act,  the  approvals  of  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  and  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority  respecting  the  plans 
for  the  proposed  structure:  Provided,  That 
if  either  of  the  said  agencies  falls  to  report 
to  the  Commissioner  Its  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  the  plans  for  the  proposed  struc- 
ture within  sixty  days  from  the  date  on 
which  such  plans  were  forwarded  to  it,  such 
failure  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  ap- 
proval of  the  plans  by  such  agency, 

(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  shall  find 
that  there  Is  any  significant  change  in,  or 
substantial  modification  of,  the  plans  for 
the  proposed  structure  after  such  plans  have 
been  approved  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  subsections  of 
this  section  and  of  sections  4  and  5,  or  If, 
after  the  construction  of  the  structure,  he 
finds  there  is  any  significant  change  In,  or 
substantial  modification  of,  the  structure  or 
the  use  made  of  It,  each  such  change  or  mod- 
ification shall  be  subject  to  being  approved 
by  the  agencies  specified  In  this  section,  as 
their  interests  may  appear,  in  like  manner 
as  Is  set  forth  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section. 

(d)  The  authority  contained  In  section  4 
shall  be  exercised  by  the  Commissioner  In 
furtherance  of  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  National  Capital  prepared  pursuant  to 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Act  of  1952 
(40U.S.C.  71). 

Sec.  7.  The  cost  of  removing  or  relocating 
publicly  owned  and  privately  owned  facilities 
in  a  street  or  alley.  Including,  without  limita- 
tion, waterllnes  and  sewers,  to  the  extent 
that  any  such  removal  or  relocation  Is  re- 
quired In  connection  with  the  construction  of 
a  building  in  public  space  leased  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act,  shall  not  be  l>ome  by 
the  District,  but  the  cost  of  any  such  re- 
moval or  relocation  shall  be  defrayed  by  an- 
other or  by  others  than  the  District  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  arrangements  as  may  be 
acceptable  to  the  Commissioner  and  be  ap- 
proved by  htm  in  writing.  The  removal  or 
relocation  by  the  District  of  sewers  and  water 
lines,  and  the  removal  or  relocation  of  any 
other  facilities  in  such  space,  shall  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  plans  and  schedules  approved 
by  the  Commissioner. 

Sec.  8.  Except  as  provided  in  section  6,  laws 
and  regulations  now  or  hereafter  in  effect  in 
the  District  and  applicable  to  the  construc- 
tion, use  and  occupancy  of  buildings  and 
premises,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
building,  electrical,  plumbing,  housing, 
health,  and  fire  regulations,  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  buildings,  structures,  and  im- 
provements constructed  in  public  space 
leased  under  the  authority  of  this  Act, 

Sec,  9.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  public 
space  and  buildings,  structures,  and  Improve- 
ments constructed  or  erected  within  such 
public  space  pursuant  to  a  lease  entered  into 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  real  property  and  be  liable  to 
assessment  and  taxation  as  such  from  the 
beginning  of  the  term  or  period  of  such  lease. 
For  the  purposes  of  real  property  assessment 
and  taxation,  the  value  of  such  public  space, 
other  than  any  buildings,  structure,  or  im- 
provement constructed  or  erected  therein, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  value  of  the  under- 
lying land  as  if  the  same  were  not  occupied 
and  used  for  public  purposes.  No  such  tax 
shall  be  assessed  with  respect  to  any  public 
space  and  buildings,  structures,  and  Improve- 
ments therein  (1)  occupied  exclusively  by 
the  District  or  by  the  United  States  under  an 
easement  granted  by  the  District  (but  noth- 
ing herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
abrogate  such  agreement  as  the  United  States 
may  have  entered  Into,  or  may  enter  Into, 
with  the  District  with  respect  to  making 
payments  In  Ueu  of  real  property  taxes);  or 


(2)    occupied  and  used  by  one  or  more  or- 
ganizations exclusively  for  a  purpose  or  for 
purposes  which,  under  section  1  of  the  Act 
of    December    24,    1942    (56    Stat,    1089),    as 
amended    (D,C.   Code,   sec,   47-801a),    would 
entitle  real  property  occupied  and  used  to  be 
exempt  from   taxation.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  the  provisions  of  law  applicable  to 
special  assessments  for  public  Improvements, 
and  the  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  sani- 
tary sewer  service  charges  and  to  water  serv-  ^ 
Ice  charges,  shall  be  applicable  with  respect 
to  public  space  and  buildings,  structures,  and 
Improvements    therein    used    pursuant   to   a 
lease  entered  into  with  a  lessee  under  the 
authority  of  section  4  of  this  Act.  The  lease- 
hold Interest  In  any  public  space  so  leased. 
Including    any    building,    structure,    or    Im- 
provement   constructed    or    erected    therein, 
shall,  in  cases  of  nonpayment  of  real  property 
taxes,  nonpayment  of  special  assessments  for 
public    Improvements,    and    nonpayment    of 
sanitary     sewer     service     or     water     service 
charges,  be  subject  to  sale  by  the  District  In 
accordance   with   the   provisions   of   the   Act 
approved  February  28,  1898  (30  Stat.  250),  as 
amended   (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-1001.  et  seq.): 
Provided,  That  the  proceeds  from  such  sale  In 
excess  of  such  delinquent  taxes,  assessments, 
or  charges,  or  a  combination  thereof.  Includ- 
ing any  Interest,  penalties,  and  costs  relating 
thereto,  shall  be  paid  by  the  District  to  the 
lessee,  or  to  such  person  as  he  may.  In  WTltlng, 
designate. 

Sec,  10.  All  collections,  Including  rents  and 
fees,  received  by  the  District  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  in  a  trust  fund  which  is  hereby 
authorized  and  from  which  may  be  paid  In 
the  same  manner  as  Is  provided  by  law  for 
other  expenditures  of  the  District,  such  ex- 
penditures as  are  necessary  to  carr>-  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  Including.'  without 
limitation,  necessary  expenses  connected 
with  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  dis- 
position of  property  coming  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  District  by  reason  of  default 
under  leases  entered  into  pursuant  to  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  taxes  (including  pay- 
ments In  lieu  of  taxes),  special  assessments, 
and  sanitary  sewer  and  water  service  charges 
shall  be  deposited  directly  to  the  respective 
funds  to  which  such  revenues  are  normally 
deposited.  The  unobligated  balance  In  such 
trust  fund  as  of  June  30  of  any  year  which 
exceeds  $100,000  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  such  special  funds 
or  the  general  fund  of  the  District  in  such 
proportions  as  the  Conunlssloner  shall.  In 
his  discretion,  determine. 

Sec.  11.  Upon  the  expiration  of  any  lease 
entered  into  under  the  authority  of  this  Act. 
or  vipon  the  expiration  of  any  renewal  of 
any  such  lease,  or  upon  the  termination  of 
such  lease  resulting  from  the  lessee's  vio- 
lation of  Its  provisions  or  his  failure  to  com- 
ply with  Its  terms  and  conditions,  the  Com- 
missioner Is  authorized  to  require  observ- 
ance of  so  much  of  the  provisions  of  such 
lease  as  obligates  the  lessee  or  his  successor 
In  Interest  to  remove  any  building  or  other 
structure  constructed  under  the  authority  of 
such  lease,  and  to  restore  the  space  formerly 
occupied  by  such  building  or  other  structure 
to  its  former  condition,  all  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Commissioner,  without  cost  to 
the  District,  ShotUd  such  building  or  other 
structure  not  be  so  removed  by  the  lessee 
or  his  successor  in  Interest,  the  same  shall  be 
removed  by  the  Commissioner,  and  the  cost 
of  such  removal  and  the  restoration  to  its 
former  condition  of  the  space  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  such  building  or  other  structure 
shall  be  assessed  equally  against  the  abut- 
ting properties  as  a  tax,  to  be  collected  In  like 
manner  as  is  provided  by  section  6  of  the  Act 
approved  March  1,  1899.  as  amended  (DC, 
Code.  sec.  5-506) , 
Sbc.   12.    (a)    The  OoiincU  Is  authorized. 
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»fter  public  hearing,  to  promulgate  regula- 
ttona  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  regulations  adopted  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  section  may  provide  for  the 
Imposition  of  a  fine  of  not  more  than  »300  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ninety  days. 
or  both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment,  for  any 
violation  of  such  regulations.  Prosecutions 
for  violations  of  regulations  made  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  conducted  In  the 
name  of  the  District  by  the  Corporation 
Counsel  or  any  of  his  assistants. 

(c)  Whenever  there  exists  any  violation  or 
failure  to  comply  with  regulations  adopted 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act.  or  regula- 
tions specified  In  section  8  of  this  Act.  after 
notice  of  such  violation  or  failure  has  been 
given  by  the  Commissioner,  each  and  every 
day  such  violation  exists,  or  each  and  every 
day  beyond  a  time  limit  set  for  compliance 
during  which  there  Is  failure  to  comply  fully 
with  any  of  the  said  regulations  or  with 
orders  Issued  pursuant  to  the  authority  con- 
tained therein,  shall  constitute  a  separate 
offense,  and  the  penalty  specified  for  the  vio- 
lation of  such  regulation  shall  be  applicable 
to  each  such  separate  offense. 

(A)  The  Commissioner  Is  further  author- 
ized to  maintain  an  action  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  enjoin  the  continuing  violation  of 
any  angulation  adopted  by  the  Council  or  by 
-the  Zoning  Commission  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act.  or  of  any  of  the  regulations  re- 
ferred to  In  section  8  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  13.  The  Commissioner  Is  hereby  furth- 
er authorized — 

I  a)  to  make  or  permit  such  vise  of  public 
space  In  the  District  for  any  municipal  pur- 
pose. Including,  without  limitation,  bousing 
for  low  income  families,  public  welfare,  pub- 
lic works,  park,  recreational,  and  vehicle 
parking,  as  will  not  be  detrimental  to  or  Im- 
pair the  efficient  use.  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  public  space:  and 

(bi  to  enter  Into  contracts  or  agreements 
with  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  public 
space  and  for  the  purpose  of  receiving,  or 
qualifying  any  permittee  or  lessee  to  receive, 
grants  or  other  financial  .assistance  under 
available  Federal  program^  In  connection 
with  the  construction,  use.  or  operation  of 
buildings  structures,  and  other  things  in 
such  8p«K:e. 

Sec.  14.  The  United  States  and  District  of 
Coliunbla  governments,  without  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  sections  4  through  11  of 
this  Act.  each  are  authorized  to  construct 
one  or  more  buildings  located  partly  on  land 
owned  by  such  governments  and  partly  In 
public  space.  In.  on,  over,  and  under  streeta 
or  alleys  of  the  District  of  Colvunbla.  subject 
to  the  following  conditions: 

( 1 1  The  government  proposing  to  con- 
struct any  such  building  shall  have  fee 
simple  title  to  so  much  of  the  property  on 
both  sides  of  the  street  or  alley  as  Is  to  be 
occupied  by  those  portions  of  such  building 
not  located  within  the  area  between  the 
building  lines  of  such  street  or  alley 

(2)  Such  public  space  shall  not  be  used 
by  the  government  proposing  to  construct 
any  such  building  In  such  manner  as  to  de- 
prive of  its  easements  of  light,  air.  and  access 
any  real  property  not  owned  or  controlled  by 
such  government. 

(3)  The  construction  of  any  such  building 
by  the  United  States  Government  across  a 
street  or  alley  the  title  to  which  is  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall -be  in  accordance 
with  an  agreement  between  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
.Administrator  of  General  Services,  whereby 
the  Commissioner,  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Conunlssloner  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator agree  to  Include  in  th^  agree- 
ment, grant  to  the  United  States  an  easement 
to  use  the  public  space  over  and  under  such 
street  or  alley  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
therein  a  portion  of  a  building,  the  remain- 
ing portiooiPM  which  are  to  be  located  on 
bptlrsUles  of  such  street  or  alley.  The  grant- 


ing of  such  easement  to  the  United  Slatea 
Government  by  the  Commissioner  sWall.  for 
the  purpose  of  section  355  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amended  i40 
use.  365).  be  deemed  to  be  sufficient  and 
valid  title  in  the  United  States  to  such  por- 
tion of  the  building  site  as  U  located  within 
the  building  lines  of  such  sUeet  or  alley. 

(4)  Prior  to  the  use  or  permitting  the  use 
of  public  space,  the  underlying  title  of  which 
Is  In  the  United  States,  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  consult  the 
General    Services    Administration. 

(5Ma)  In  any  case  Involving  the  construc- 
tion of  Federal  public  buildings  within  any 
public  space  made  available  to  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  this  Act.  the  provisions  of 
section  18  of  the  Act  of  June  20,  1938  (52 
Stat.  8021.  as  amended  (DC  Code.  sec.  5- 
428) .  shall  be  applicable  to  such  construction. 

(b|  In  any  case  involving  the  construction 
of  any  public  building  by  any  agency  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  with- 
in any  public  space  made  available  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
the  provisions  of  section  16  of  the  Act  of  June 
20.  1938  (52  Stat  802).  as  amended  (DC. 
Code,  sec  5-428),  shall  be  applicable  to  such 
construction  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  provided  under  subsection 
5(c)  of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Act  of 
1962.  as  amended  |40  U  S.C   71d(c)  ) . 

(6)  The  construction  of  any  such  building 
by  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  be  subject  to  the  review  or  ap- 
proval of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission to  the  extent  that  any  such  review 
or  approval  is  required  by  the  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Act  of  1962.  as  amended  (40 
use.  71  etseq). 

(7)  The  construction  of  any  such  building 
by  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  be  subject  to  the  review  or  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  to  the 
extent  required  by  the  Act  approved  May  16. 
1930  1 46  Stat.  366).  as  amended  (DC.  Code, 
sees.  5—410  and  411).  or  the  Act  approved 
September  22,  1960  (64  Stat.  903:  DC.  Code, 
title  6.  chapter  8) .  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  15  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  or  superseding  title  23, 
United  States  Code:  Provided.  That  the  use 
of  public  space  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  deprive  the  Dis- 
trict of  its  eligibility  for  financial  assistance 
under  any  federally  assisted  program  regard- 
leas  of  the  fact  that  the  District  may,  in  the 
case  of  a  privately  owned  building,  receive 
rental  (or  the  use  of  such  public  space. 

Sec.  16.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of 
the  regulations  promulgated  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  Is  held  invalid,  such  In- 
validity shall  not  affect  other  provisions 
either  of  this  Act  or  of  the  said  regulations 
which  can  be  effected  without  the  Invalid 
provision,  and  to  this  end  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  the  said  regulations  are  sepa- 
rable. 

Sec  17  Appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  are  hereby  authorized. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Public  Space  Utilization 
Act". 

"Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

"(1)  The  term  ■Commissioner'  means  the 
Commissioner  of  the   District  of  Columbia. 

"(2)  The  term  Dlstrtcf  means  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"(3)  The  term  'airspace'  means  the  space 
above  and  below  a  street  or  alley  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioner. 

"Sec.  3.  The  Conunlssloner.  In  conformity 
with  the  comorehenslve  plan  for  the  National 
Capital  prepared  under  section  4  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Act  of  1952  (40  U.S.C. 
71c) ,  may — 

"(1)  enter  Into  leases  for  the  use  of  alr- 


spaae  in  the  District  to  an  extent  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  use.  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of,  any  street  or  alley; 

"(2)  use  airspace  for  such  public  purposes 
as  are  authorized  by  law; 

"(3)  enter  Into  agreements  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  purpKMe  of  receiv- 
ing grants  or  other  financial  assistance  under 
Federal  programs  In  connection  with  the 
construction,  use.  or  operation  of  any  stnic 
ture  In  airspace:  and 

"(4)  enter  into  agreements  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  enable  the  Federal  Cov- 
ernment  to  construct  Federal  buildings  in 
the  space  above  and  below  any  street  or  alley, 
title  to  which  Is  In  the  District 

"Sec.  4  Any  lease  of  airspace  entered  into 
under  this  Act  shall  provide — 

■(1)  that  such  airspace  shall  not  be  used  '' 
to  deprive  any  real  property  not  owned  by  the 
lessee  of  easements  of  light,  air.  and  access: 
■•(2)  for  a  clearance  of  at  least  fifteen  feet 
between  the  recorded  grade  of  a  sueet  or 
alley  and  the  lowest  portion  of  any  structure 
(other  than  supporting  columns)  constructed 
over  such  street  or  alley; 

"(3)  that  upon  the  expiration  or  termina- 
tion of  the  lease  of  airspace  the  Commis- 
sioner may  require  (at  the  expense  of  the 
lessee  or  his  successor  in  interest)  the  re- 
moval of  any  structure  constructed  or  erected 
In  such  airspace  and  the  restoration  of  such 
airspace  to  Its  condition  prior  to  the  con- 
struction or  erection  of  such  structure; 

"(4)  that  all  the  rights,  duties,  terms,  con- 
ditions, agreements,  and  covenants  set  forth 
and  contained  In  such  lease  shall  run  with 
the  abutting  real  property  owned  by  the 
lessee  and  shall  apply  to  the  lessee,  his  heirs, 
legal  representatives,  successors,  and  as- 
signees; 

"(5)  that  the  lessee  shall,  at  his  expense. 
record  a  copy  of  the  lease  in  the  Office  of  the 
Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; 

•■(6)  for  the  payment  of  such  rents  ..nd 
fees,  and  the  posting  of  such  bond  or  such 
other  security,  by  the  lessee,  as  the  Com- 
missioner determines  to  be  necessan,*  or 
desirable:   and 

"(7)  for  such  other  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Commissioner  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary  or  desirable. 

"Sec.  5.  The  Commissioner  may  execute  a 
lease  of  airspace  under  this  Act  if — 

"  ( 1 )  the  lessee  of  the  airspace  has  a  fee 
simple  title  to  the  real  property  abutting  such 
airspace  and  the  lease  is  for  airspace  which 
lies  only  within  the  frontages  of  such  abut- 
ting real  property  which  are  directly  opposite; 
"(2)  the  Zoning  Commission  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  after  public  hearing  and 
after  securing  the  advice  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission, has  determined  the  use  to  be  per- 
mitted in  such  airspace  and  has  established 
regulations  applicable  to  the  use  of  such  air- 
space consistent  with  regulations  applicable 
to  the  abutting  privately  owned  property,  in- 
cluding limitations  and  requirements  respect- 
ing the  height  of  any  structure  to  be  erected 
in  svjch  airspace,  offstreet  parking  and  floor 
area  ratios  applicable  to  such  structure,  and 
easements  of  light,  air.  and  access: 

"(3)  the  lessee  has  submitted  to  the  Com- 
missioner, lor  his  review  and  approval,  plans, 
elevations,  sections,  a  description  of  the  tex- 
ture, material,  and  method  of  construction 
of  the  exterior  walls,  and  a  scale  model,  of  any 
structure  to  be  erected  in  such  airspace; 

"(4)  the  Commissioner  with  respect  to  any 
structure  proposed  to  be  constructed  In  an 
.irea  subject  to  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to 
regulate,  the  height,  exterior  design,  and 
construction  of  private  and  semlpublic 
buildings  In  certain  areas  of  the  National 
Capital',  approved  May  16.  1930  (DC  Code. 
sees.  5-410  and  411),  or  the  Act  entitled  An 
Act  to  regulate  the  height,  exterior  design, 
and  construction  of  private  and  semlpublic 
buildings   in    the   Georgetown    area   of     he 
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National  Capital",  approved  September  22, 
i960  (D.C.  Code,  title  5,  ch.  8) ,  has  submitted 
to  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  for  Its  re- 
view and  recommendations,  plans,  eleva- 
tions, sections,  a  description  of  the  texture, 
material,  and  method  of  construction  of  the 
exterior  walls,  and  a  scale  model  of  any 
such  structure;  and 

"(6)  the  Commissioner,  with  respect  to 
any  structure  proposed  to  be  constructed 
over  space  utilized  or  to  be  utilized  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  subway  of 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority,  has  submitted  to  the  Authority 
for  Its  review  and  recommendations  the 
plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  a  scale  model 
of  any  such  structure. 

"Sec.  6.  The  District  shall  not  pay  the  cost 
of  any  removal  or  relocations  of  publicly  or 
privately  owned  facilities  in  a  street  or  alley 
m  connection  with  the  construction  of  a 
structure  in  airspace  leased  under  this  Act. 
No  such  facilities  may  be  removed  or  re- 
located unless  the  Commisloner  has  ap- 
proved all  arrangements  for  such  removal 
or  relocation. 

"Stc.  7.  Zoning  laws  and  regulations  and 
other  laws  and  regulations  applicable  to  the 
construction,  use.  and  occupancy  of  build- 
ings and  premises,  including  building, 
electrical,  plumbing,  housing,  health,  and 
fire  regulations,  shall  be  applicable  to  struc- 
tures   constructed    In    airspace. 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
airspace  and  structures  constructed  or 
erected  In  airspace  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
real  property  and  shall  be  liable  to  assess- 
ment, taxation,  and  water  and  sewer  service 
charges  by  the  District  from  the  beginning  of 
the  term  or  period  of  such  lease.  For  the 
purposes  of  real  property  assessments  and 
taxation,  the  value  of  airspace,  other  than 
any  structure  constructed  or  erected  In  air- 
space, shall  be  Its  fair  market  value.  No 
tax  or  assessment  shall  be  levied  with  respect 
to  airspace  or  structures  In  airspace — 

•(1)  occupied  exclusively  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  District  government,  or 
(2)  occupied  and  used  by  one  or  more 
organizations  which,  under  section  1  of  the 
Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  define  the  real 
property  exemption  from  taxation  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia',  approved  after  December 
24.  1942  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-801a),  are 
exempt  from  real  property  taxation. 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  Except  as  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (b),  all  collections.  Including  rente  and 
fees,  received  by  the  District  under  this  Act 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  In  a  trust  fund,  from  which 
may  be  paid.  In  the  same  manner  as  is  pro- 
vided by  law  for  other  expenditures  of  the 
District,  such  expenditures  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  includ- 
ing necessary  expenses  connected  with  the 
operation,  maintenance,  and  disposition  of 
property  coming  Into  the  possession  of  the 
District  by  reason  of  a  default  under  a  lease 
entered  Into  under  this  Act.  The  unobligated 
balance  in  such  trust  fund  In  excess  of  $100,- 
000  as  of  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of 
such  special  funds  or  the  general  fund  of 
the  District  in  such  proportions  as  the  Com- 
nolssioner  may  determine. 

"(b)  Taxes  (including  payments  In  lieu  of 
taxes),  special  assessments,  and  sanitary 
sewer  and  water  service  charges  shall  be 
deposited  directly  to  the  respective  funds  to 
which  such  revenues  are  normally  deposited. 
"Sec  10.  If,  upon  the  expiration  or  termi- 
nation of  a  lease  of  airspace  under  this  Act — 
"(1)  The  Commissioner  determines  that 
any  structure  constructed  or  erected  in  such 
airspace  should  be  removed  or  such  airspace 
should  be  restored  to  its  condition  prior  to 
the  construction  or  erection  of  such  struc- 
ture, and 

"(2)  the  lessee  or  his  successor  In  Interest, 
upon  the  request  of  the  Commissioner,  falls, 
after  a  reasonable  time,  to  remove  such  struc- 


ture or  to  restore  such  airspace  to  its  condi- 
tion prior  to  the  construction  or  erection  of 
such  structure, 

the  Commissioner  may  remove  such  structure 
and  restore  such  airspace.  The  cost  of  such 
removal  and  restoration  shall  be  assessed 
against  the  abutting  properties  as  a  tax. 
Such  tax  shall  be  collected  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  section  6  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  remove  danger- 
ous or  unsafe  buildings  and  parts  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  March  1, 
1899  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  5-506),  for  the  collec- 
tion of  amounts  assessed  as  a  tax  under  that 
Act. 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  The  District  of  Columbia 
Council  shall,  after  public  hearing,  promul- 
gate such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

"(b)  Any  regulations  promulgated  under 
this  Act  may  provide  for  the  imposition  of  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $300,  or  imprisonment 
of  not  more  than  ninety  days,  or  both,  for 
any  violation  of  such  regulations.  Prosecu- 
tion for  violations  of  such  regulations  shall 
h)e  conducted  In  the  name  of  the  District  by 
the  Corporation  Counsel. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall — 
"(1)    give  any   person   violating  a   regula- 
tion  promulgated   under  this  Act  notice  of 
such  violation,  and 

"(2)  set  a  date  by  which  such  person  shall 
comply  with  such  regulation. 
Each  day  after  such  date  during  which  there 
is  a  failure  to  comply  with  such  regulation 
shall  be  a  separate  offense. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  may  maintain  an 
action  In  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  enjoin  the  con- 
tinuing violation  of  any  regulation  adopted, 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  or  by  the  Zoning 
Commission. 

"Sec.  12.  The  Federal  Government  and 
District  government  are  each  authorized, 
without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tions 4  through  11  of  this  Act.  to  construct 
any  structure  in  airspace,  subject  to  the 
following  conditions : 

"(1)  The  government  proposing  to  con- 
struct any  structure  in  airspace  shall  have 
fee  simple  title  to  the  real  property  abutting 
such  real  property. 

"(2)  The  airspace  to  be  occupied  by  such 
structure  shall  be  only  within  the  frontages 
of  the  real  projDerty  abutting  such  airspace 
which  are  directly  opposite. 

"(3)  The  airspace  to  be  occupied  by  such 
structure  shall  not  be  tised  to  deprive  any 
real  property,  not  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  District  government,  of  its  ease- 
ments of  light,  air.  or  access. 

"(4)  The  construction  of  any  such  struc- 
ture by  the  District  government  across  a 
street  or  alley,  the  title  to  which  Is  in  the 
United  States,  shall  be  in  accordance  with  an 
agreement  between  the  Commissioner  and 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Commissioner 
agree  to  include  In  the  agreement 

"(5)  Section  16  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
providing  for  the  zoning  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  regulation  of  the  location, 
height,  bulk,  and  uses  of  buildings  and  other 
structures  and  of  the  uses  of  land  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  June  20,  1938  (DC.  Ccxle, 
sec.  5-428),  shall  apply  to  the  construction 
of  any  structure  in  such  airspace  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and,  to  the  extent  required 
by  subsection  (c)  of  section  5  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Act  of  1952  (40  U.S.C. 
71d(c)  ) ,  to  the  construction  of  any  structure 
in  such  airspace  by  the  District  government. 
"(6)  Plans  for  the  construction  of  any 
structure  in  such  airspace  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  District  government 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  in  accordance 


with  section  5  of  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Act  of   1952    (40  use.  71d). 

"(7)  The  construction  of  any  such  struc- 
ture by  the  Federal  Government  or  the  Dis- 
trict government  shall  be  subject  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Conunisslon  of  Pine 
Arts  to  the  extent  required  by  the  Act  en- 
titled 'An  Act  to  regulate  the  height,  exte- 
rior design,  and  construction  of  private  and 
semlpublic  buildings  in  certain  areas  of  the 
National  Capital',  approved  May  16.  1930 
(D.C.  Code,  sees  5-410  and  411),  or  the  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  regulate  the  height,  ex- 
terior design,  and  construction  of  private 
and  semlpublic  buildings  in  the  Georgetown 
area  of  the  National  Capital",  approved 
September  22.  1950  (DC.  Code,  title  5.  chap- 
ter 8). 

"Sec  13.  If  the  Federal  Government  or 
the  District  government  brings  an  action  to 
recover  the  use  of  airspace  leased  under  this 
Act,  the  government  having  title  to  the 
street  or  alley  over  or  under  which  such 
airspace  is  located  shall  pay  to  the  lessee  of 
such  airspace  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
remainder  of  his  leasehold  intereet  In  such 
airspace.  If  the  Federal  Goverrunent  recovers 
the  use  of  airspace  over  or  under  a  street  to 
which  it  has  title,  the  District  government 
shall  pay  to  the  Federal  Government  an 
amount  equal  to  the  rents  and  fees  received 
by  the  District  government  for  the  rental  of 
such  airspace  or  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  remainder  of  the  lease- 
hold interest  In  such  airspace,  whichever  is 
smaller. 

"Sec.  14.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  air- 
space within  the  area  In  the  District  bounded 
on  the  north  by  G  Street  Northeast  and 
Northwest,  on  the  south  by  G  Street  South- 
east and  Southwest,  on  the  east  by  Eleventh 
Street  Northeast  and  Southeast,  and  on  the 
west  by  Third  Street  Southweet  and  North- 
west." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  S.  1246,  as  amended,  Is  to  provide 
a  general  authority  under  which  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  or  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  use  airspace  above 
or  under  streets  and  alleys  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and,  in  the  c&se  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government,  to  lease 
such  airspace  for  private  use  whether 
the  street  or  alley  Is  titled  in  the  Federal 
Government  or  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government. 

Under  existing  law,  there  is  no  general 
authority  for  the  Federal  Government  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  to 
use  space  over  or  under  streets  and  alleys 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  whether  such 
streets  or  alleys  are  titled  In  the  Federal 
Government  or  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government.  Special  authority  has 
been  previfiusly  granted  by  act  of  Con- 
gress in  the  following  three  instances: 
First,  to  permit  the  bridging  across  In- 
dependence Avenue  between  the  two  Ag- 
riculture Department  buildings;  second, 
to  permit  an  airspace  structure  for  hotel 
use  across  Ninth  Street  in  connection 
with  the  L"Enfant  Plaza  urban  renewal 
project;  and,  third,  in  connection  with 
the  Forrestal  Building  on  Independence 
Avenue  across  10th  Street. 

FEE    SIMPLE    XrrLE    REQUIRED 

Wherever  there  is  proposed  a  use  of 
airspace  over  streets  or  alleys,  whether 
it  Is  for  use  by  the  Federal  or  District 
government,  or  for  use  by  private  par- 
ties, the  applicant  for  the  use  of  such 
space  must  hold  fee  simple  title  to  the 
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real  property  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
street  or  alley  abutting  the  airspace 
rxsBBAL  oovunmknt  usi  or  auspack 
The  bill  permits  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  use  airspace  over  a  street  or  alley 
held  under  title  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment without  reference  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  government.  However,  such 
use  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  existing 
law  as  to  planning,  height,  design,  and 
bulk  of  such  structures.  Where  the  title 
to  the  street  or  alley  Involved  In  such 
proposed  use  of  airspace  is  In  the  Dis- 
trict government,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  required  to  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  District  government. 

DISTUCT    or    COLI'MZIIA    USE    OT    AlRaPACE 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  authorized, 
under  terms  of  the  bill,  to  erect  struc- 
tures in  airspace  above  streets  or  alleys. 
If  the  street  or  alley  is  titled  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  an  agreement  must  be 
entered  into  between  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment. Where  streets  and  alleys  are 
lield  .under  title  to  the  District  govem- 
■menb,-Uie  District  government  may  erect 
structures  in  airspace  without  entering 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment but  such  structures  are  subject 
to  existing  laws  relating  to  planning, 
designvheight.  and  bulk  of  buildings.  The 
DistrlctViyemment  is  authorized  to  use 
such  space*  for  any  purpose  authorized 
under  existing  law.  the  same  as  if  such 
space  welre  a  land  area  owned  by  the 
District  government. 

The  National  Capital  Housing  Author- 
ity and  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
are  local  agencies  which  operate  in  con- 
junction with  the  District  government. 
The  National  Capital  Housing  Authority 
has  built  and  is  operating  more  than 
10.000  housing  units,  accommodating 
more  than  50.000  people  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  is  in  the  process  of  redevelop- 
ment of  nearly  2.000  acres  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Under  that  program,  ap- 
proximately 6,000  housing  units  have 
already  been  completed,  in  addition  to 
numerous  structures  used  for  private 
commercial  and  Federal  and  District 
government  purposes.  This  bill  permits 
those  agencies  to  use  airspace  for  such 
purposes  as  are  otherwise  provided  under 
existing  laws. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  District 
government  to  lease,  for  private  use.  air- 
space over  streets  and  alleys  whether  the 
title  to  such  space  is  held  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  District  government. 
The  applicant  for  the  private  use  of  air- 
space must  hold  fee  simple  title  to  real 
property  on  both  sides  of  the  street  abut- 
ting the  airspace  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  may  collect  rent 
for  the  use  of  such  space. 

Thus  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  air- 
space may  be  used  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  Government  purposes  and 
for  private  purposes  the  same  as  Is  pos- 
sible for  land  use  imder  existing  law  and 
regulations. 

AntsTACS  ovcK  rszrWATs 

This  bill  does  not  relate  to  the  use  of 
airspace  over  or  under  federally  financed 
freeways.  Pull  authority  for  use  of  such 
space  exists  under  present  law.  The  Fed- 


eral Highway  Act.  in  section  23-111  of 
the  United  States  Code,  gives  authority 
to  local  governments  to  use  such  space 
over  or  under  such  highway  projects. 
Where  such  space  is  available,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  may  use  it 
for  public  buildings,  schools,  clinics,  hos- 
pitals, or  other  uses  authorized  by  law.  or 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority  for  public  housing, 
or  in  cooperation  with  the  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency  for  private  housing 
and  private  commercial  development. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  supporting 
this  limited  air  rights  legislation  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  today.  I  must  point 
out  that  it  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the 
language  fails  to  provide  for  leasing  of 
air  space  above  and  below  freeways  in 
the  District. 

I  regret  the  House  does  not  have  before 
it  the  more  inclusive  legislation  which  I 
joined  in  introducing,  and  similar  legisla- 
tion which  has  passed  the  Senate. 

In  the  recently  enacted  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1968  tHk  Congress  has 
expressed  its  concern  and  interest  In  the 
problems  of  the  dislocation  and  disrup- 
tion caused  by  the  construction  of  the 
Interstate  System.  Further  acknowledg- 
ment and  treatment  of  these  problems  at 
the  local  level  would  be  most  appropriate 
by  application  of  the  principle  of  air 
rights  construction  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia's freeway  system. 

I  hope  that  this  limited  action  today 
will  be  a  first  step  toward  the  broader  ap- 
plication of  this  imaginative  approach  to 
highway  and  urban  design.  Full  use  of 
the  air  rights  concept  in  freeway  design 
would  provide  a  powerful  tool  for  achiev- 
ing a  balanced  accommodation  of  the 
city's  transportation  and  redevelopment 
needs.  I  will  continue  to  work  toward  this 
end. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter  into 
leases  for  the  rental  of.  or  to  use  or  per- 
mit the  use  of.  the  space  over  and  under 
streets  and  alley.s  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes. " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
District  bills  considered  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HON.  JAMES  E.  WEBB:  DISTIN- 
GUISHED AMERICAN  AND  PUBLIC 
SERVANT 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a 
milestone  day  on  several  accounts.  Ten 
years  ago  today,  the  Congiess  brought 
into  being  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  to  spearhead  our 
national  space  exploration  efforts.  For 
nearly  8  of  the  ensuing  10  years,  the 
agency  has  been  under  the  brilliant  lead- 
ership of  an  exceptionally  distinguished 
American,  the  Honorable  James  E  Webb. 

Tonight  in  Washington,  the  National 
Space  Club  is  holding  a  dinner  to  honor 
this  outstanding  citizen  and  public 
servant. 

Mr.  Webb  has  chosen  his  62d  birthday 
anniversary — next  Monday,  October  7— 
to  retire  as  head  of  the  space  agency.  I 
am  especially  pleased  to  take  public  note 
of  his  contributions  during  some  25  years 
in  the  high  calling  of  public  service  to  the 
Nation.  I  have  known  Jim  Webb  and 
something  of  the  quality  of  his  work  for 
many  years.  I  regard  both  highly. 

Time  does  not  admit  a  full  account 
of  the  life  and  accomplishments  of  this 
great  American,  but  let  me  say  that  he 
is  a  self-made  man  of  many  accomplish- 
ments in  the  finest  Amerlctin  tradition. 

He  has  conquered  the  heights  of  pri- 
vate industry. 

He  has  repeatedly  answered  the  call 
to  public  service.  He  has  served  in  count- 
less ways,  notably  in  the  military  service 
of  his  coimtry,  as  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  as  Director  of  the  Budget,  and  now 
Administrator  of  the  space  agency. 

A  self-effacing  man  of  tremendous 
drive  and  energy  and  truly  rare  adminis- 
tratlve  ability,  he  drove  the  United  States 
firmly  Into  the  space  age.  And  he  did  it 
virtually  from  scratch.  And  in  doing  .so, 
surely  he  fulfilled  something  of  what 
Daniel  Webster  had  in  mind  when  he  said 
— in  the  inscription  appearing  above  the 
Speaker's  chair — that  we  ought  to  "see 
whether  we  also  in  our  day  and  genera- 
tion may  not  perform  something  worthy 
to  be  remembered." 

Jim  Webb  understands  the  institutions 
of  our  country  and  has  a  deep  and  abid- 
ing respect  for  Congress. 

In  a  message  to  Congress  some  time 
back.  President  Johnson  said: 

Among  the  many  blessings  which  Ameri- 
cans can  count  Is  a  corps  of  Federal  civil 
servants  that  Is  unequaled  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Honest.  Intelligent,  efficient,  and— 
above  all — dedicated,  these  men  and  women 
represent  a  national  resource  and  a  national 
asset. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  Jim  Webb's  Federal 
public  service  is  not  under  the  formal 
civil  service,  his  many  years  in  a  variety 
of  highly  responsible  positions  of  trust 
nonetheless  constitute  public  service  of 
the  finest  order.  He  is  one  of  a  highly 
select  company  of  men  and  Women  who 
likewise  have  long  served  the  Nation  by 
serving  their  Government. 

President  Johnson  has  often  remarked 
upon  the  extraordinary  administrative 
abilities  and  talents  of  this  extraordinary 
man. 

Someone  once  observed  that  blessed  is 
the  man  who  discovers  what  he  is  fit  for— 
and  then  does  it.  Jim  Webb's  long  and 
deep  commitment  to  public  service  marks 
him  as  such  a  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Emerson  said  that  Amer- 
ica was  but  another  name  for  opportu- 
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nity.  We  know  that  this  Includes  the  op- 
portunity to  rise  to  leadership  and  to 
serve  in  the  high  places  of  public  trust. 
Jim  Webb  has  not  missed  the  opportu- 
nity. And  America  is  the  better  for  It. 
He  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  saluting  Jim  Webb— exceptionally 
talented  and  devoted  public  servant  and 
distinguished  American,  who  has  served 
his  Nation  so  well. 


THE  AEC  AND  THE  COURT  OF 
APPEALS 

Mr.  W AMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 6.  1968,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  handed  down 
a  decision  of  great  importance  to  every 
American.  The  court  denied  a  petition  by 
Mr.  Paul  Siegel  to  require  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  enemy  action  and  sabotage  in 
the  granting  of  a  license  to  operate  a  nu- 
clear powerplant. 

Additionally,  the  court  also  denied  Mr. 
Siegel  the  right  to  a  public  hearing  on  the 
regvUation  published  by  the  AEC  which 
precluded  consideration  of  hostile  action 
or  sabotage  in  AEC  licensing  procedures. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  second  guess 
the  opinion  of  the  court.  In  fact,  under 
the  existing  AEC  statutes  it  may  well  be 
that  the  court  acted  entirely  within  the 
intent  of  the  Congress.  However,  the 
issue  raised  by  Mr.  Siegel  and  its  denial 
by  the  court  raises  in  my  mind  the  de- 
sirability of  a  continuation  of  our  pres- 
ent course  in  nuclear  matters. 

Two  sentences  from  the  court's  decision 
are  worthy  of  note.  It  said  in  part: 

Congress  agreed  by  enacting  a  regulatory 
scheme  which  is  virtually  unique  In  the  de- 
gree to  which  broad  responsibility  Is  reposed 
In  the  administering  agency,  free  of  close 
prescription  In  Its  charter  as  to  how  It  shall 
proceed  In  achieving  the  statutory  objectives. 

The  court  also  said : 

What  the  Commission  has  essentially  de- 
cided Is  that  to  impose  such  a  burden  would 
be  to  stifle  utterly  the  peaceful  utilization  of 
atomic  energy  in  the  United  States.  Such  a 
decision  hardly  seems  to  us  to  conflict  with 
the  Congressional  purposes  underlying  the 
Hct  nor  to  exceed  the  scope  of  the  authority 
given  the  Commission  by  Congress  to  realize 
those  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1946  no  one  could  have 
foreseen  the  location  of  nuclear  plants 
near  our  major  cities,  nor  could  anyone 
have  judged  the  horrible  impact  that 
enemy  action  would  have  on  the  popula- 
tion of  our  cities  because  of  the  location 
of  these  plants. 

Mr.  Siegel  is  asking  essentially  that 
.■^omeone  administer  the  AEC  Act  in  such 
a  way  that  large  amounts  of  deadly  nu- 
clear material  will  be  kept  away  from 
areas  vulnerable  to  unfriendly  acts  by 
enemies  of  the  United  States.  In  an  era 
when  war  and  cold  war  is  always  a  real 


possibility,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  Mr. 
Siegel's  request  is  Justified.  It  is  ab- 
solutely incomprehensible  to  believe  that 
the  AEC  would  ignore  the  catastrophic 
consequences  which  would  occur  in  the 
event  of  a  bombing  raid  upon  a  nuclear 
plant  located  90  miles  from  Communist 
Cuba.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present 
AEC  Act  does  not  force  the  AEC  to  do  so. 
However,  commonsense  demands  that 
scrutiny  should  be  provided,  if  not  by  the 
AEC,  certainly  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  people  in  the  area,  as  well  as  re- 
sponsible Government  officials,  should  be 
apprised  of  the  potential  in  the  event  of 
an  enemy  attack  and  measures  should  be 
taken  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
safety. 

The  denial  of  Mr.  Siegel's  petition 
merely  underscores  again  the  need  for 
review  of  the  entire  civilian  atomic 
energy  program.  The  current  AEC  stat- 
utes are  hopelessly  obsolete  and  are 
totally  unable  to  protect  public  health 
and  safety  as  well  as  the  well-being  of 
the  American  people  in  the  face  of  irra- 
tional, unnecessary,  and  Irresponsible 
proliferation  of  the  civilian  atom. 

The  resolution  which  I  and  26  of  my 
colleagues  have  introduced  will  permit 
the  undertaking  of  such  a  i-eview.  I  deem 
it  vital,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  resolution 
be  passed  and  that  the  review  be  initi- 
ated immediately  if.  in  fact,  we  are  to 
bring  the  civilian  atom  under  reasonable 
control. 

The  court  decision  follows: 
(From    the   U.S.    Court   of   Appeals   for   the 

District  of  Columbia  Circuit] 
No.  21.334:  PAtn.  Siegel,  Petitionfr.  r. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  United 
States  of  America,  Respondents,  Florida 
Power  &  Light  Company.  Intervenoh — 
No.  21,342;  Paui.  Siegel,  PETmoNER.  v. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  United 
States  of  America,  Respondents 
(Petitions  to  review  an  order  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission — Decided  August  6. 
1968) 

Mr.  Paul  Siegel.  appellant  pro  se. 
Mr.  Marcus  A.  Rowden.  Assistant  General 
Counsel.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  with 
whom  Assistant  Attorney  General  Turner 
and  Mr.  Howard  K.  Shapar,  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
were  on  the  brief,  for  respondents.  Afr.  How- 
ard E.  Shapiro.  Attorney,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, also  entered  an  appearance  for  appellee 
United  States  of  America,  Mr.  Thoman  F. 
Engelhardt.  Attorney,  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, also  entered  an  appearance  for  re- 
spondent. Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Mr.  Phillip  Goldman,  with  whom  Mr.  Roy 
B.  Snapp,  was  on  the  brief  for  intervener  in 
No.  21.334. 

Before  Bazclon,  Chief  Judge,  and  Bastian. 
Senior  Circuit  Judge,  and  McGowan  Circuit 
Judge. 

McGowan,  Circuit  Judge:  These  two  statu- 
tory review  proceedings,  heard  together,  turn 
largely  upon  a  common  question:  Must  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  In  licensing  the 
construction  of  nuclear  reactors  for  peaceful 
civilian  use,  take  Into  account,  and  require  a 
showing  of  effective  protection  against,  the 
possibilities  of  attack  or  sabotage  by  foreign 
enemies?  No.  21.334  challenges  an  order  of 
the  Commission  authorizing  a  public  utility 
company  to  construct  two  nuclear  reactors 
for  the  generation  of  electricity.  No.  21,342 
attacks  the  validity  of  a  regulation  issued  by 
the  Commission  In  rule-making  proceedings. 
The  various  substantive  and  procedural  de- 
fects  attributed    to   each    essentially    derive 


from  the  negative  answer  given  by  the  Com- 
mission to  the  central  question.  If  that  an- 
swer was  within  the  Commission's  pwwer  to 
give,  the  orders  may  stand.  We  think  it  was 

I 

The  mtervenor  here  in  No.  21.334 — Plorlcia 
I\)wer  &  Light  Company— is  the  owner  cf 
1900  acres  of  land  on  the  west  shore  of 
Blscayne  Bay.  known  as  the  Turkey  Point 
site.  Located  about  26  miles  south  of  Miami, 
the  area  Is  swampy  and  unpopulated,  and  is 
to  be  used  by  intervener  as  the  site  of  gen- 
erating facilities,  both  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional. Early  in  1966  Intervener  applied  to 
the  Commission  for  authority  to  construct 
two  pressurized  water  reactors  In  which 
steam  will  be  created  by  atomic  processes  to 
drive  turbines  generating  electricity.'  As  the 
Act  requires,  the  application  was  initially 
examined  by  the  Commission's  staff,  and  also 
by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safe- 
guards, the  latter  being  a  group  of  independ- 
ent experts  from  which  the  Act  requires  the 
Commission  to  receive  a  repyort  on  each  power 
reactor  application  Thereafter  the  Commis- 
sion set  the  matter  for  hearing  by  an  atomic 
safety  and  licensing  board  consisting  of  a 
federal  hearing  examiner  and  two  technical 
experts  The  notice  of  the  hearing  specified  a 
number  of  issues  to  be  explored,  including 
the  one  of  whether  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  facility  ■will  be  Inimical  to  the 
common  defense  and  security  or  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public." 

Petitioner  sought  leave  to  Intervene. 
alleging  that  he  was  a  resident  of  Miami  and 
that  his  interest  as  such  "might  be  affected 
by  intentional  attempts  to  harm  the  re- 
actors, such  as  a  bombing  attack  against 
them  from  Cuba."  The  special  nature  of  peti- 
tioner's concern  is  more  precisely  articulated 
in  the  following  as.sertlons  made  to  us  in  his 
brief: 

"In  the  case  of  the  FP&L  reactors  there  is 
a  particular  need  to  consider  the  potential 
effect  on  the  reactors  of  the  weapons  In  the 
arsenal  of  Cuba,  because  of  the  proximity  of 
that  country  to  the  reactor  site,  the  Com- 


•  The  applicable  statute  is  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  42  U.S  C 
H  2011  et  acq.  The  section  immediately  rele- 
vant to  the  application  Is  5  2134(b),  which 
provides  as  follows: 

"The  Commission  is  authorized  to  issue 
licenses  to  persons  appyllng  therefor  for 
utilization  and  production  facilities  Involved 
in  the  conduct  of  research  and  development 
activities  leading  to  the  demonstration  of  'he 
practical  value  of  such  facilities  for  Indus- 
trial or  commercial  purposes.  In  Issuing  li- 
censes under  this  subsection,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  impose  the  minimum  amount  of 
such  regulations  and  terms  of  license  as  will 
permit  the  Commission  to  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tions under  this  Act  to  promote  the  common 
defense  and  securitv  and  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public  and  will  be 
compatible  with  the  regulations  and  terms 
of  license  which  would  apply  in  the  event 
that  a  commercial  license  were  later  to  be 
Issued  pursuant  to  section  2133  for  that  type 
of  facility  In  issuing  such  licenses,  priority 
shall  be  given  to  those  activities  which  will, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  lead  to 
major  advances  In  the  application  of  atomic 
energy  for  Industrial  or  commercial  pur- 
poses." 

Subparagraph  i  d  i  of  the  same  section  di- 
rects that  no  license  is  to  Issue  "If.  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission,  the  issuance  of 
a  license  .  .  .  would  be  inimical  to  the  com- 
mon defence  and  security  or  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  public."  The  deflnlttons 
section  of  the  Act.  «  2014.  deals  with  the  first 
of  these  standards  but  not  the  second  It 
characterizes  "common  defense  and  security" 
used  throughout  the  Act  as  meaning  "the 
common  defense  and  security  of  the  United 
States." 
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munlat  government  which  controlA  It,  and 
the  InstAblllty  of  Its  leader. " 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  problem  Is  not  the  probability  of 
sabotage  or  enemy  attack  In  the  context  of 
the  world  situation  existing  In  the  year  1B4S7, 
but  rather  that  probability  for  the  years 
1970  through  3011,  when  the  Florida  Power 
Si  Light  reactors  are  expected  to  be  oper- 
ating." 

At  a  prehearing  conference  on  February 
10.  1967.  there  was  extensive  arguqient  about 
the  propriety  of  permitting  petitioner  to 
Intervene,  centering  around  the  question  of 
the  relevance  of  enemy  attack  or  sabotage. 
The  hearing  board  at  length  permitted  In- 
tervention, but  signified  Its  purpose  to  cer- 
tify promptly  to  the  Commission  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  board  should  concern 
Itself  with  the  contingency  of  hostile  enemy 
action.  This  was  done  on  February  14,  and 
six  days  later  a  response  was  received  from 
the  Commission  to  the  effect  that  the  Com- 
mission's established  policy  and  practice  of 
not  requiring  special  design  features  to  pro- 
tect against  enemy  attack  had  been  em- 
bodied In  a  notice  of  proposed  rule-making 
approved  for  issuance  on  February  9  =  A 
copy  of  that  notice  was  supplied,  and  the 
board  WSS  Instructed  not  to  address  Itself 
to  the  strbject  matter  identl&ed  in  Its  certi- 
fied question. 

At  the  subsequent  hearings  on  the  merits 
of  the  application,  petitioner,  although  ap- 
parently offering  no  witnesses  or  evidence  of 
his  own.  sought  by  cross-examination  to  In- 
quire Into  the  matter  of  protection  against 
enemy  attack.  The  board  sustained  objec- 
tions to  this  effort.  The  hearing  eventuated 
in  an  Initial  Decision  by  the  hearing  board 
that  the  construction  permits  be  issued.  The 
board  expressly  disclaimed  any  considera- 
tion by  it  of  the  potentialities  of  enemy  ac- 
tion in  concluding  that  the  proposed  con- 
struction was  compatible  with  "the  common 


-'  Section  2201  of  the  Act  provides  as  fol- 
lows: 

"In  the  performance  of  Its  functions  the 
Commission  la  authorized 


"lb)  establish  by  rule,  regulation,  or  order, 
such  standards  and  instructions  to  govern 
the  possession  and  use  of  special  nuclear 
material,  source  material,  and  b3rproduct 
material  as  the  Commission  may  deem  nec- 
essary or  desirable  to  promote  the  common 
defense  And  security  or  to  protect  health 
or  to  minimize  danger  to  life  or  property: 
•  *  «  •  • 

"(1)  prescribe  such  regulations  or  orders 
as  It  may  deem  necessary  (II  to  protect 
Restricted  Data  received  by  any  person  in 
connection  with  any  activity  authorized 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  (2)  to  guard  against 
the  loss  or  diversion  of  any  special  nuclear 
material  acquired  by  any  person  pursuant 
to  section  2073  or  produced  by  any  person 
in  connection  with  any  activity  authorized 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  and  to  prevent  any 
Uje  or  disposition  thereof  which  the  Com- 
mission may  determine  to  be  inimical  to  the 
common  defense  and  security,  and  (31  to 
govern  any  activity  authorized  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  Including  standards  and  restric- 
tions governing  the  design,  location,  and 
operation  of  facilities  used  in  the  conduct 
of  such  activity.  In  order  to  protect  health 
and  to  minimize  danger  to  life  or  prop- 
erty;   •    •   •   •• 

Section  2232(a)  requires  each  applicant 
for  an  operating  license  to  supply  such  in- 
formation "as  the  Commission  may.  by  rule 
or  regulation,  deem  necessary  in  order  to 
enable  it  to  find  that  the  utilization  or 
production  of  special  nuclear  material  will 
be  in  accord  with  the  common  defense  and 
security  and  will  provide  adequate  protec- 
tion to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  pub- 
lic. .  .  .  " 


defense  and  security"  and  "the  health  and 
safety  of  the  public." 

Petitioner's  exceptions  to  the  Initial  Deci- 
sion raised  essentially  two  issues '  One  was 
the  substantive  issue  that  the  board's  con- 
clusions In  the  respect  Just  mentioned  were 
insupportable  because  of  the  lack  of  evi- 
dence on  enemy  attack;  and  the  other  was 
the  procedural  claim  that  the  board's  fore- 
closure of  inquiry  into  this  area  deprived 
petitioner  of  the  hearing  he  was  entitled  to 
have  under  the  statutes  and  the  Constitu- 
tion. Except  in  certain  particulars  not  In 
issue  here,  the  Commission  accepted  the 
hearing  board's  conclusions. 

In  its  Memorandum  and  Order  of  August 
4.  1967.  the  Commission  dealt  at  length  with 
petitioner's  exceptions.  It  noted  the  degree 
to  which  Congress  had  explicitly  vested  in 
the  Commission  the  responsibility  for  inter- 
preting and  implementing  the  general  stand- 
ards contained  in  the  Act.  including  those 
articulated  as  "the  common  defense  and  se- 
curity" and  "the  health  and  safety  of  the 
public  "  It  asserted  that  nothing  in  the  Act 
or  its  predecessor,  nor  in  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  either,  suggested  a  Congressional  pur- 
pose to  comprehend  within  these  standards 
the  possibility  of  enemy  attack.  It  referred 
to  the  fact  that  the  detailed  regulations  It 
had  Issued  with  respect  to  these  standards 
had  never  contemplated  Inquiry  into  enemy 
attack,  and  that  the  Commission's  fixed  prac- 
tice had  been  to  regard  such  inquiry  as  un- 
necessary— a  practice  now  embodied  in  a 
specific  proposed  regulation. 

The  circumstances  at  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Act,  so  said  the  Commission,  in- 
dicated that  the  Congressional  concern  with 
"the  common  defense  and  security"  related 
to  such  matters  as  the  safeguarding  of  spe- 
cial nuclear  material;  the  absence  of  foreign 
control  over  the  applicant;  the  protection  of 
Restricted  Data;  and  the  availability  of  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  for  defense  needs."  The 
public  health  and  safety  standard,  in  like 
fashion,  was  said  to  be  addressed  to  the 
overall  qualifications  of  the  applicant  and 
the  design  of  the  facility  to  protect  plant 
employees  and  the  public  against  accidents 
and  their  consequences."  So  viewed,  the 
Commission  concluded  that  neither  of  the 
standards  contemplated  that  an  applicant 
be  required  to  show  "special  design  features 
or  other  measures  for  the  specific  purpose  ol 
protection  against  the  effects  of  enemy  at- 
tacks and  destructive  acts."  ' 

The  rationality  of  this  approach  the  Com- 
mission thought  to  find  in  such  considera- 
tions as  ( 1 )  the  impracticability,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  civilian  industry,  of  an- 
ticipating accurately  the  nature  of  enemy 
attack  and  of  designing  defenses  against  it. 
(2»  the  settled  tradition  of  looking  to  the 
mlliury  to  deal  with  this  problem  and  the 
consequent  sharing  of  Its  burdens  by  all 
citizens,  and  (3i  the  unavailability,  through 
security  classification  and  otherwise,  of  rele- 
vant information  and  the  undeslrablUty  of 


'  It  Is  not  clear  that,  either  before  the 
Commission  or  here,  petitioner  has  chal- 
lenged the  construction  licenses  on  any 
ground  other  than  those  discussed  in  this 
opinion  and  which  relate  to  the  problem  of 
enemy  attack.  To  the  extent  petitioner  may 
be  taken  as  objecting  to  the  Inadequacy  of 
the  evidentiary  support  in  other  respects,  we 
find  such  objection  unavailing. 

'  The  Commission  noted  that  there  had 
been  extensive  inquiry  into  those  aspects  of 
the  proposed  construction  concerned  with 
assuring  the  safety  of  plant  employees  and 
the  public,  and  that  the  plans  approved 
were  replete  with  features  of  this  kind.  It 
remarked  that,  although  these  safeguards 
were  not  addressed  to  the  contingency  of 
enemy  attack,  many  would  serve  a  useful 
purpose  In  that  eventuality,  such  as  "the 
massive  containment  and  the  procedures  and 
systems  for  rapid  shutdown  of  the  facility." 


ventilating  what  is  available  In  public  pro- 
ceedings. 

As  to  petitioner's  claim  of  a  denial  of  pro- 
cedural due  process,  the  Commission  said 
that.  If  it  was  right  In  concluding  that  the 
matter  should  not  be  gone  into  at  all.  fore- 
closing petitioner  from  cross-examination 
about  It  could  not  possibly  violate  any  stat- 
utory or  constitutional  right  to  be  heard.  In 
a  stipulation  filed  in  this  court,  petitioner 
"concedes  that  for  the  purpose  of  this  review 
proceeding  he  does  not  contend  that  he  was 
denied  a  full  and  complete  hearing  in  any 
respect  other  than  with  resp>ect  to  the  subject 
of  possible  attacks  and  destructive  acts  di- 
rected against  the  reactor  by  an  enemy  of 
the  United  States  ' 

The  notice  of  proposed  rule-making  was 
published  on  February  11.  1967.  It  stated  that 
written  comments  would  be  received.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  Invitation,  petitioner  sent  the 
Commission  a  letter,  dated  March  10,  1967. 
expressing  doubts  about  the  desirability  of 
the  proposed  rule.  He  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Commission  would  consider  the  matter 
carefully  and  he  asked  that,  before  making 
the  regulation  effective,  a  public  hearing  be 
held  under  Section  2239  of  the  Act,''  and  that 
"this  be  an  'on  the  record"  hearing"  under 
Sections  7  and  8  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act.  The  Commission  Informed  peti- 
tioner by  letter  of  April  5,  1967,  that  it  con- 
sidered the  opportunity  to  make  written 
comments  as  satisfying  Section  2239  It  added 
that  it  had  considered,  on  the  discretionary 
basis  contemplated  in  its  regulations,  the 
question  of  holding  an  Informal  hearing  .it 
which  petitioner  could  be  heard,  but  had 
decided  that  no  useful  purpose  would  be 
served.  For  these  reasons  It  denied  the  re- 
quest for  a  public  hearing  under  Sections  7 
and  8  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
but  it  closed  by  saying  that  "the  Director  of 
Regulation  will  afford  you  the  opportunity  to 
present  your  views  orally  and  you  will  be 
hearing  from  him  directly."  The  same  day 
such  an  Invitation  was  extended  to  petitioner 
by  the  Director  of  Regulation,  but  peti- 
tioner did  not  avail  himself  of  it. 

The  proposed  rule  was  adopted  by  the 
Commission  on  September  19.  1967  and  be- 
came effective  on  October  26.  The  notice  ac- 
companying it  characterized  the  regulation 
amendments  as  codifying  the  Commission's 
established  practice  with  respect  to  the  dan- 
gers of  enemy  action,  and  Justified  the  prac- 
tice In  these  terms: 

"The  protection  of  the  United  States 
against  hostile  enemy  acts  is  a  responsibility 
of  the  nation's  defense  establishment  and 
of  the  various  agencies  having  internal  secu- 
rity functions.  Tlie  power  reactors  which 
the  Commission  licenses  are.  of  course. 
equipped  with  numerous  features  Intended  to 
assure  the  safety  of  plant  employees  and 
the  public.  The  msisslve  containment  and 
other  procedures  and  systems  for  rapid 
shutdown  of  the  facility  Included  in  these 
features  could  serve  a  useful  purpose  in 
protection  against  the  effects  of  enemy  at- 
tacks and  destructive  acts,  although  that 
is  not  their  specific  purpose.  One  factor 
underlying  the  Commission'-  practice  in  this 
connection  has  been  a  recognition  that  reac- 
tor design  features  to  protect  against  the  full 
range  of  the  modern  arsenal  of  weapons  are 
simply  not  practicable  and  that  the  defense 
and  internal  security  capabilities  of  this 
country   constitute,   of   necessity,    the   basic 


•Section  2239(a)  of  the  Act  states  that 
••[I)n  any  proceeding  under  this  Act.  for  the 
granting  ...  of  any  license  or  construction 
permit  .  .  .  and  In  any  proceeding  for  the 
Issuance  or  modification  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations dealing  with  the  activities  of  li- 
censees .  .  .  the  Commission  shall  grant  a 
hearing  upon  the  request  of  any  person 
whose  interest  may  be  affected  by  the 
proceeding  .  .  ." 


'safeguards"  as  respects  possible  hostile  acts 
bv  an  enemy  of  the  United  States 

•The  circumstances  which  compel  this 
recognition  are  not.  of  course,  unique  as  re- 
gards a  nuclear  f;-cnity;  they  apply  also  to 
other  structures  which  play  vital  roles  within 
our  complex  industrial  economy.  The  risk 
of  enemy  attack  or  sabotage  against  such 
structures,  like  the  risk  of  all  other  hostile 
atwcks  which  might  l>e  directed  against  this 
country.  Is  a  risk  that  Is  shared  by  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole." 

In    his    petition    to    review    the    amended 
regulation,   petitioner   raises   essentially   the 
same   challenge    to    the    Commission's   sub- 
suntlve  authority  to  disregard  enemy  attack 
as  he  does  In  his  attack  upon  the  construc- 
tion permits   In   No    21.334    His   procedural 
objections,  however,  are  concerned  with  the 
nature  of  the  hearing  he  is  entitled  to  have 
in  rulemaking;    and   his  contention   is  that 
a  mere  opportunity  to  submit  written  com- 
ments does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
Section  2239  of  the  Act 
II 
III   the   Presidential   Message   recommend- 
ing the  legislation  which  culminated  In  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  it  was  said  that 
flexibility   was   a   pecxiliar   desideTatum    and 
that,  absent  an  accumulation  of  experience 
with  the  new  civilian  industry  hopefully  to 
be  brought  Into  being,  "it  would  be  unwise 
to  try  to  anticipate  by  law  all  of  the  many 
problems  that  are  certain  to  arise ""  H.R.  Doc. 
No   328,  83d  Cong..  2d  Sess    7   (1954).  Con- 
gress agreed  by  enacting  a  regulatory  scheme 
which  is  virtually  unique  in  the  degree  to 
which  broad  responsibility  is  reposed  in  the 
administering  agency,  free  of  close  prescrip- 
tion in  Its  charter  as  to  how  it  shall  proceed 
In   achieving    the    statutory    objectives.    See 
Power  Reactor  Development  Co    v.  Interna- 
tional Electrical  Workers.  367  US.  396  ( 1961 1 
Congressional  consciousness  of  this  unique- 
ness is  attested  by  the  unusual  device  of  in- 
stituting   the    Joint    Committee    on    Atomic 
Energy  to  keep  Congress  in  constant  touch 
with  what  was  happening  In  this  unfolding 
area    or    Industrial    applications    of    atomic 
energy. 

It  Is  against  this  backdrop  that  we  look  to 
the  primary  Issue  formulated  in  these  two 
review  proceedings:  Did  the  Commission  step 
over  the  bounds  of  the  authority  committed 
to  It  by  excluding  the  dangers  latent  In  pos- 
sible enemy  action  from  the  Inquiry  into 
the  merits  of  a  license  application?  If  it  did. 
then  it  would  appear  that  anyone  seeking 
permission  to  employ  nuclear  energy  for 
peaceful  Industrial  uses  must  shoulder  a 
burden  of  showing  that  his  proposed  facility 
is  adequately  protected,  now  and  throughout 
Its  entire  life,  against  the  various  kinds  of 
attacks  which  might  be  made  upon  It  by 
foreign  enemies  of  the  United  States.  What 
the  Commission  has  essentially  decided  is 
that  to  impose  such  a  burden  would  be  to 
stifie  utterly  the  peaceful  utilization  of 
atomic  energy  In  the  United  States.  Such  a 
decision  hardly  seems  to  us  to  conflict  with 
the  Congressslonal  purposes  underlying  the 
Act,  or  to  exceed  the  scope  of  the  authority 
given  the  Commission  by  Congress  to  realize 
those  purposes. 

We  are  unable  to  find  any  specific  Indica- 
tion, within  or  without  the  corners  of  the 
statute,  that  the  Commission  was  command- 
ed to  Intrude  the  possibility  of  enemy  action 
Into  the  concepts  of  "the  common  defense 
and  security"  and  "the  public  health  and 
safety."  •    The    Commission    has,    we    think 


persuasively,  demonstrated  that  the  legisla- 
tive concerns  refiected  In  these  phrases  are 
of  another  order.  In  the  case  of  the  former, 
the  Internal  evidence  of  the  Act  Is  that  Con- 
gress was  thinking  of  such  things  as  not 
allowing  the  new  Industrial  needs  for  nuclear 
materials  to  preempt  the  requirements  of  the 
military;  of  keeping  such  materials  in  private 
hands  secure  against  loss  or  diversion;  and  of 
denying  such  materials  and  classified  Infor- 
mation to  persons  whose  loyalties  were  not  to 
the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  the  latter 
standard  of  "the  public  health  and  safety." 
the  Congressional  preoccupation  was  with 
industrial  accidents  and  the  dangers  they 
presented  to  employees  and  the  neighboring 
public. 

In  short.  Congress  certainly  can  be  taken 
to  have  expected  that  an  applicant  for  a 
license  should  bear  the  burden  of  proving 
the  security  of  his  proposed  facility  as  against 
his  own  treachery,  negligence,  or  Incapacity. 
It  did  not  expect  him  to  demonstrate  how 
his  plant  would  be  Invulnerable  to  whatever 
destructive  forces  a  foreign  enemy  might  be 
able  to  direct  against  it  In  1984.  We  hold  that 
the  Commission  was  well  within  the  limits  of 
the  powers  delegated  to  It  by  Congress  when 
It  decided  to  limit  petitioner's  cross-exami- 
nation In  the  licensing  proceeding,  and  to 
embody  the  policy  of  limitation  In  Its  regula- 
tions. 

lU 

Given  the  authority  of  the  Commission  to 
disregard  the  factor  of  enemy  attack  as  a 
matter  of  substantive  law.  the  procedural  er- 
rors claimed  by  petitioner  in  No.  21.334  are 
not  troublesome.  Petitioner  argues,  first,  that 
for  the  Commission  In  a  proceeding  Involving 
the  standards  of  "the  common  defense  and 
security""  and  "the  health  and  safety  of  the 
public."  to  refuse  to  explore  the  dangers 
from  foreign  enemies  Is  to  fall  to  accord  the 
hearing  provided  by  Section  2239(1) .  But  this 
is  surely  a  renewal  of  the  substantive  argu- 
ment in  a  procedural  guise.  The  hearing 
granted  by  the  Act  presumably  must  embrace 
all  relevant  matters.  But.  If  the  Commission 
Is  correct  in  Its  conclusion  that  it  can  and 
should  treat  enemy  action  as  Irrelevant.  It 
obviously  may  restrict  the  hearing  to  that 
extent. 

Petitioner,  secondly,  contends  that  the  re- 
striction of  his  efforts  to  cross-examine  vio- 
lated his  rights  under  Section  7(c)  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act."  But  that 
statute  also  provides  in  terms  that  "the 
agency  as  a  matter  of  policy  shall  provide  for 
the  exclusion  of  Irrelevant,  immaterial  or 
unduly  repetitious  evidence  .  .  .  ."  which  the 
Commission  by  regulation  has  done.  10 
C.P.R.  §  2.743.  Here  again,  therefore,  peti- 
tioner Is  thrown  back  upon  the  hard  fact 
that  the  Commission  need  not  hear  evidence 
which  It  Is  otherwise  entitled  to  regard  as 
outside  the  perimeter  of  the  Issues.  Peti- 
tioner's last  assertion  that,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  restriction  of  his  cross-ex- 
amination denied  him  his  constitutional  pro- 


tection of  due  process  of  law  need  not  detain 
UB  at  all. 

In  No.  21.342,  petitioner  urges  that  the 
opportunity  afforded  him  to  submit  written 
comments  upon  the  proposed  regulation  was 
not  an  adequate  response  to  his  request  for  a 
public  hearing  In  accordance  with  Section 
2239  of  the  Act.  such  hearing  to  be.  In  his 
terms,  "an  "on  the  record'  hearing  conducted 
In  accordance  with  Sections  7  and  8  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  "  The  Commis- 
sion asserts  that  this  request  was  honored 
within  the  accepted  and  correct  reading  of 
the  relevant  statutes :  He  was  given  the  hear- 
ing to  which  he  was  entitled  tinder  Section 
2239  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  and  he  was 
denied  only  the  hearing  to  which  he  was  not 
entitled,  that  Is  to  say.  a  formal  evidentiary 
hearing  under  Sections  7  and  8  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act., 

Section  2239(a)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
does  not.  In  Its  reference  to  a  hearing,  dis- 
tinguish In  terms  between  adjudicatory  and 
rule-making  proceedings.  See  Note  5,  supra. 
In  neither  kind  of  proceeding  does  the  statute 
say  explicitly  that  the  hearing  must  be  on 
the  record.  The  Commission  has,  however. 
Invariably  distinguished  between  the  two, 
and  has  provided  formal  hearings  in  licens- 
ing cases,  as  contrasted  with  informal  hear- 
ings m  rule-making  proceedings  confined 
to  written  submissions  and  non-record  inter- 
views. It  Insists  that  this  approach  Is  con- 
templated by  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  which  applies  to  all  agency  action 
taken  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  It  points 
to  the  relevant  section  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  upon  rule-making,  namely. 
Section  4(b),  5  U.S.C.  §  553(c),  which  Is  as 
follows: 

"After  notice  required  by  this  section,  the 
agency  shall  give  interested  persons  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  In  the  rule  making 
through  submission  of  written  data,  views, 
or  arguments  with  or  without  opportunity 
for  oral  presentation.  After  consideration  of 
the  relevant  matter  presented,  the  agency 
shall  incorporate  In  the  rules  adopted  a  con- 
cise general  statement  of  their  basis  and 
purpose.  When  rules  are  required  by  statute 
to  be  made  on  the  record  after  opportunity 
for  an  agency  hearing,  sections  556  and  557  of 
this  title  [Sections  7  and  8  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act]  apply  Instead  of  this 
subsection." 

This  language  seems  to  say,  and  has  been 
read  by  an  authoritative  source  as  saying, 
that  the  formal  procedures  of  Sections  7  and 
8  obtain  only  where  the  agency  statute,  In 
addition  to  providing  a  hearing,  prescribes 
explicitly  that  It  be  ""on  the  record.""  •  There 
is  no  such  prescription  In  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act,  either  In  terms  or  by  clear  implication; 
and  the  Commission  has  from  the  beginning 
differentiated  between  adjudicatory  and  rule- 
making proceedings  for  purposes  of  the  kinds 
of  hearings  necessitated  by  each."  Petitioner 


'Petitioner's  argument  as  to  legislative 
purpose  rests  almost  entirely  up>on  inferences 
he  purports  to  draw  from  the  so-called  F*rlce- 
Anderson  amendments  to  the  Act  In  1957.  71 
Stat.  576.  These  provided  private  Insurance 
and  Oovernment  Indemnities  In  respect  of 
Injuries  suffered  by  the  public  from  a  nuclear 
Incident  Involving  a  licensed  power  reactor. 
Petitioner  polnU  to  the  fact  that,  although 


claims  arising  out  of  an  act  of  war  are  spe- 
clficallv  excluded  by  the  statute,  a  report  bv 
the  Joint  Committee  contemplates  that  any 
single  act  of  sabotage  would  be  covered  If  it 
could  be  shown  not  to  be  an  act  of  war. 
This,  In  our  view,  provides  very  slender  sup- 
port for  petitioner's  case  and.  Indeed,  leaves 
his  claim  about  hostile  enemy  action,  which 
normally  comprehends  acts  of  war.  In  a  highly 
ambivalent  state.  In  any  event,  we  find  no- 
thing In  the  1957  amendments  that  suggests 
an  equation  between  the  scope  of  the  Indem- 
nity coverage  and  the  Commission's  authority 
to  decide  what  subjects  need  not  be  explored 
under  the  statutory  standards  for  licensing. 

■5  U.S.C.  §  556(d)  : 

"...  A  party  is  entitled  to  present  his  case 
or  defense  by  oral  or  documentary  evidence, 
to  submit  rebuttal  evidence,  and  to  conduct 
such  cross-examination  as  may  be  required 
for  a  full  and  true  disclosure  of  the  facts  . .  ." 


'The  Attorney  General's  Manual  on  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  31  (1947)  : 

"The  quoted  language  (the  first  sentence 
of  Section  4(b) )  confers  discretion  upon  the 
agency,  except  where  statutes  require  'formal 
rule  making'  subject  to  Sections  7  and  8,  to 
designate  In  each  case  the  procedure  for  pub- 
lic participation  In  rule  making.  Such  Infor- 
mal rule  making  procedures  may  take  a  va- 
riety of  forms;  Informal  hearings  (with  or 
without  a  stenographic  transcript),  confer- 
ences, consultations  with  industry  commit- 
tees, submission  of  written  views,  or  any 
combination  of  these." 

» Subpart  H  of  the  Comml8Slon"s  Rules  of 
Practice  governs  the  making  of  regulations 
relative  to  rule-making,  10  CJ".R.  §5  2.800 
et  seq.  Section  2.806  of  these  regulations  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

"Participation  by  Interested  Persons. 

"(&)  The   Commission    will    afford    inter- 
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purporta  to  And  such  an  Implication  In  the 
statutory  proTlalona  for  Judicial  review  of 
Commission  orders,  and  the  references 
therein  to  the  records  on  wblcb  such  review 
la  to  b«  had.  His  chief  reliance  Is  upon  Sec- 
tion 2347(a)  of  the  Judicial  Review  Act  of 
1050,  but  that  statute  refers  only  to  review 
on  such  record  as  has  been  made  and  do«s 
not  specify  what  the  nature  of  the  record 
must  be  in  any  particular  proceeding.  More- 
over, there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
Judicial  Review  Act  was  Intended  to  prescribe 
the  hearing  requirements  for  various  agen- 
cies at  the  expense  of  the  respective  agency 
statutes  themselves.  Petitioner's  further  ar- 
gument founded  upon  the  substantial  evi- 
dence standard  of  Section  10(e)  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  Is,  we  think, 
effectively  disposed  of  by  reference  to  what 
the  Ninth  Circuit  had  to  say  in  California 
CitUeru  Band  Aaa'n  v.  United  Statet.  376  P. 
2d  43.  64.  cert,  denied,  389  U.S.  844  (19«7)  : 

"When,  as  here,  a  statute  does  not  require 
that  a  particular  kind  of  rule  making  be  on 
a  record  made  after  a  public  bearing,  the 
Com  ml  sal  on  Is  not  confined  to  evidence  pre- 
sented In  some  formal  manner.  It  may  act  not 
only  on  the  basis  of  the  comments  received 
In  response  to  Its  notice  of  rule  making,  but 
Also  upon  the  basis  of  information  available 
In  Ita.own  files,  and  upon  the  knowledge  and 
expertise  of  the  agency  Pacific  Coast  Europe- 
an Conference  v  United  States,  9  Clr.,  360 
F.2d  197.  206.  See.  also.  American  Airlines. 
Inc  V.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  123  U.S. 
App.  DC   310,  369  P2d  624,  629  ' 

In  the  last-cited  case  this  court  dealt  at 
length  with  the  distinctions  between  adjudi- 
cation and  rule-making,  and  with  the  Im- 
portance of  maintaining  them.  It  reaffirmed, 
■■  aaaentlal  to  this  end.  the  necessity  of  ac- 
cording to  the  agency  great  flexibility  In  the 
selection  of  hearing  processes  appropriate  to 
each.  We  are  not  persuaded  that  the  choice 
made  by  the  Commission  in  this  Instance  was 
either  Inappropriate  or  unfair  In  Itself,  or 
contrary  to  statutory  direction. 

The  orders  of  the  Commission  \inder  re- 
view In  both  Noe.  21.334  and  21.342  are  af- 
firmed. 

It  13  so  ordered. 


HISTORY  SHOWS  FOLLY  OF  TRYING 
TO  APPEASE  THE  UNAPPEASABLE 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  said  of 
the  Bourbon  Kings  of  Prance  that  they 
forgot  nothing,  and  learned  nothing,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  our  national 
leadership  today.  It  was  just  30  years 
ago  yesterday — on  September  30.  1938 — 
that  the  infamous  Munich  Pact  was 
signed  which  delivered  Czechoslovakia 
to  Hitler,  and  was  the  high  point  of  the 
disastrous  appeasement  policies  which 
led  to  World  War  n. 


ested  persons  an  opportunity  to  participate 
In  rule  making  through  the  submission  of 
statements.  Information,  opinions,  and  argu- 
ments In  the  manner  stated  In  the  notice. 
The  Commission  may  grant  additional  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  the  submission  of 
comments. 

■■(b)  The  Commission  may  hold  Informal 
hearings  at  which  Interested  persons  may  be 
heard,  adopting  procedures  which.  In  Its 
Judgment,  will  best  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
hearing." 


After  that  international  disaster  of 
Incalculable  proportions,  the  lesson 
should  have  been  learned  for  all  time.  Its 
bitter  heritage  Is  with  us  yet,  but  we 
have  failed  to  profit  from  Its  example. 
Today  we  are  still  afflicted  with  the  "ap- 
peasement mentality"  that  can  only  lead 
to  tragedy  and  ruin. 

Prime  Minister  Chamberlain,  of  Eng- 
land, who  made  what  has  come  to  be  the 
most  Incredibly  wrong  prediction  of  all 
history,  said: 

This  Is  peace  with  honor.  I  believe  It  la 
peace  In  our  time. 

But  another  Englishman  was  more 
grimly  correct  In  his  remarks  to  the 
House  of  Commons: 

We  have  sustained  a  total  and  unmitigated 
defeat.  Do  not  suppose  this  Is  the  end  .  .  . 
It  Is  only  the  beginning. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  was  still  to  lead 
his  country  through  the  blood,  toll,  tears 
and  sweat  of  World  War  11,  but  he  knew 
what  was  ahead. 

Our  country's  national  leadership 
today  appeases  our  enemies  at  home  and 
abroad.  We  refuse  to  provoke"  our 
enemies;  this  was  the  reason  given  for 
not  having  protection  for  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo.  We  talk  of  building  bridges  to 
the  Communist  world  while  they  in  turn 
supply  Hanoi  with  the  sinews  of  war. 

But  the  record  of  appeasement  is  at 
its  saddest  and  worst  right  here  In  our 
own  country.  We  appease — or  give  the 
appearance  of  appeasing — rioters  and 
looters  by  promising  more  money  in 
Federal  spending  programs.  And.  to 
our  eternal  shame,  during  the  March  on 
the  Pentagon,  in  October  1967,  we  not 
only  appeased  the  forces  of  anarchy  and 
revolution  by  allowing  the  march  to  take 
place,  but  paid  a  tribute  of  one  million 
dollars — the  cost  to  American  taxpayers 
for  the  work  involved  with  the  demon- 
stration. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  knuckle  imder 
to  Hitler.  We  know  this  now.  If  Britain 
and  Prance  had  gone  to  war  to  defend 
Czechoslovakia,  the  German  Army  would 
have  been  destroyed.  This  has  been  ad- 
mitted by  a  German  general  who  held  a 
high  command  post  at  the  time. 

This  is  a  lesson  we  can  still  profit  by, 
if  our  leaders  only  had  the  fortitude 
and  wisdom.  If  we  continue  to  appease, 
and  withdraw,  every  time  we  are  chal- 
lenged, there  will  be  no  end  to  it  until 
we  ourselves  are  destroyed.  But  if  we 
stand  up  and  say  to  our  country's  en- 
emies, at  home  and  abroad.  "This  far 
and  no  further."  then  I  am  convinced 
our  determination  will  be  respected  and 
our  safety  from  attack  assured. 


CANADA  AND  HUMPHREY  "TEAM 
UP"  TO  EXPORT  AMERICAN  JOBS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  newspaper  ar- 
ticle. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  dis- 
tressed to  read  an  article  by  Michael 
Cope  in  the  September  26  issue  of  the 


Springfield.  Mo.,  Leader  Press  to  the 
effect  that  "ofliclal"  Canada  would  like 
to  see  candidate  Hubert  Humphrey 
elected  President  of  these  United  States 
because  It  would  mean  the  erosion  of 
more  American  job  opportunities  to 
Canada. 

I  think  the  Canadian  Government  has 
no  business  telling  Americans  who  they 
should  elect  as  their  next  President  But 
beyond  that.  I  am  surprised  that  the 
Democrat  candidate  would  favor  giving 
unfair  competitive  advantages  to  our 
neighbor  to  the  north. 

The  most  recent  example  of  this  pref- 
erence occurred  when  a  Canadian  subsi- 
dized firm  was  awarded  a  Defense  con- 
tract for  the  production  of  twin-shaft 
turbine  jet  engines,  a  contract  which 
exceeded  $17  million  and  which  could 
ultimately  result  in  a  considerably  higher 
amount  based  on  follow-on  procurement. 

The  reason  this  contract  was  awarded 
to  the  Canadian  firm  Instead  of  an 
American  firm  Is  that  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment both  directly  and  indirectly  sub- 
sidized the  Canadian  firms  research  and 
development  costs,  thus  enabling  it  to 
underbid  the  American  firm. 

The  decision  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will  have  several  adverse  effect.s 
It  will  deprive  American  workers  of  job 
opportunities  and  has  already  had  an  im- 
pact in  that  regard  in  south\<est 
Missouri. 

The  contract  award  to  the  Canadian 
firm  will  tend  to  further  erode  the  tur- 
bine engine  production  base  in  the 
United  States  as  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  American  commercial  airframe 
manufacturers  have  recently  resorted  to 
outside  U.S.  procurement  to  meet  their 
turbine  needs.  Examples  are  the  purcha.se 
of  Rolls  Royce  engines  for  both  military 
and  commercial  aircraft.  This  has  mili- 
tary as  well  as  civilian  economic  impli- 
cations. 

The  U.S.  balance  of  payments  while 
perhaps  not  significantly  affected  by 
some  of  these  initial  contracts,  would— 
and  probably  will  be — adversely  affected 
as  follow-on  procurement  results  in 
much  larger  buys  in  the  future. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  anticipating  thefe 
results  I  offered  a  "buy  America' 
amendment  relating  to  airplane  engines 
during  consideration  of  the  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill.  Although  this  amend- 
ment was  Initially  approved  it  was  later 
overridden  by  a  rollcall  vote  that  le- 
fiected  pressure  from  the  executive 
branch. 

I  do  not  think  American  workers  are 
going  to  be  particularly  Impressed  with 
the  article's  impression  that  their  jobs 
will  continue  to  be  exported  to  Canadian 
firms.  If  Hubert  Humphret  Is  elected 
President.  We  must  be  ever  alert  to  even 
such  an  apparently  remote  possibility 

I  Include  the  article  at  this  point  In  the 
Record: 

"Favored  Nkighbor"  Polict  Wottld  Continui 
Undhi  Dkmos — OmciAL  Canada  Pbetfrs 
HuBKKT  to  Nixon  in  U.S.  November  Vote 

(By  Michael  Cope) 

ToBoiTTO.  Canada. — Pew  nations  have  more 
to  gain  or  lose  in  the  November  presldenii.il 
election  than  America's  northern  neighbor 
Canada. 

For  that  reason,  many  of  the  most  ardent 
TV   viewers    of    both    the   Republican   and 
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Democratic  conventions  were  north  of  the 
border.  Both  the  major  Canadian  TV  net- 
works scrapped  prime  time  regular  schedules 
to  carry  some  of  the  conventions'  proceedings 
live  followed  by  hour-long  special  reports. 
Newspapers  and  magazines  also  carried  mas- 
sive news  coverage  and  analysis  reports.  Only 
last  June's  Canadian  general  election  com- 
manded more  attention. 

All  this  because  most  Canadians  realistic- 
ally know  and  accept  the  fact  their  country 
ts  largely  dependent  on  the  American  econ- 
omy and  that  whatever  happens  to  the 
U.S.  Is  going  to  have  a  direct,  and  invariably 
much  greater  effect  on  Canada.  Or  as  one 
well  known  economic  analyst  in  Toronto 
once  put  It:  "When  the  U.S.  economy  sneezes, 
the  Canadian  economy  gets  pneumonia." 

Despite  the  growing  wave  of  nationalism 
m  Canada  today — which  all  too  often  is 
expressed  In  terms  of  antl-Amerlcanism — 
the  outcome  of  the  November  balloting  then 
will  eventually  be  as  Important  to  Canada 
as  It  is  to  the  U.S.  Itself. 

What  then  are  Canada's  fears?  And  which 
of  the  two  candidates  are  Canadians  rooting 
lor  most? 

Like  Americans.  Canadians  most  of  all 
want  the  next  president  to  restore  t>eace  In 
Vietnam  and  somehow  end  the  Internal 
violence  and  hatred  that  is  ripping  the  great 
United  States  apart. 

This  last  factor  particularly  worries  Cana- 
dians. A  neighbor  most  of  all  perhaps,  finds 
It  Increasingly  unnerving  living  next  door 
to  a  family  forever  squabbling  and  fighting. 
(Canada  Itself  though,  it  must  be  noted. 
lias  Its  "French  F>roblem"  in  Quebec).  One 
prominent  columnist  in  the  mass  circula- 
tion Toronto  Daily  Star,  Gary  Lautens,  wrote 
In  obvious  anguish  after  viewing  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  from  Chicago  on  tele- 
vision: "God,  how  I  grieve  for  a  friend 
slowly  going  mad." 

While  It  Is  easy  for  Canadians  to  say 
"These  are  America's  problems."  the  un- 
defended border  which  thinly  divides  this 
continent,  makes  the  two  countries  Inti- 
mately close  neighbors. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  Republican  can- 
didate Richard  Nixon  enjoys  much  respect 
.imong  many  Canadians  as  the  veteran  poli- 
tician he  Is,  and  Is  remembered  fondly  as  the 
onetime  Vice  President.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  substantial  fears  within  Canada  that  he 
may  Just  win. 

Nixon  is  viewed  here  as  something  of  an 
isolationist.  Many  Canadians  tear  greatly  that 
Nixon's  commitment  to  end  the  Vietnam 
conflict  may  well  be  implemented  by  rapid 
and  dangerous  escalation  In  an  endeavour 
to  achieve  military  victory  (Ooldwater  was 
also  a  Republican.  It  Is  remembered)  rather 
than  de-escalation;  particularly  a  complete 
halt  to  all  bombing  to  get  the  Paris  talks 
moving  meaningfully. 

But  whenever  the  question  of  American 
politics  Is  viewed  from  Canada.  It  always 
bolls  down  to  the  economics  of  dollars  and 
cents.  It  Is  one  of  the  economic  facts  of  life 
than  whoever  occupies  the  U.S.  Presidency 
clearly  has  It  within  his  powers  of  office  to 
.iffect  Canada  significantly. 

There  are  many  in  Canada  who  believe,  or 
at  least  suspect  that  a  Republican  encum- 
bent In  the  White  House  would  be  sympa- 
thetic to  the  congressional  forces  striving 
for  a  greater  degree  of  protectionism  for 
American  Industry  and  commerce.  The  sym- 
pathy could  well  be  reflected  in  a  tougher 
attitude  by  Washington  towards  Interna- 
tional trade;  notwithstanding  GATT  and  the 
Kennedy  Round  of  tarlS  cuts,  more  obstacles 
could  be  expected  In  the  way  of  the  annua) 
millions  worth  of  annual  trans-border  trade. 
A  moratorium  perhaps  on  already  well  ad- 
vanced plans  for  a  greater  degree  of  free  trade 
between  the  two  coimtrles;  a  severe  cutback 
in  U.S.  Investment  which  today  is  in  the  re- 
gion of  $40  million. 

For  Canadians,  in  the  long  term  this  might 


not  be  such  a  bad  thing  as  It  would  compel 
a  scaling  down  of  economic  dependence  on 
the  U.S.;  It  would  force  Canadian  commerce 
and  Industry  to  seek  new  markets  for  goods 
and  new  sources  of  Investment  capital. 

Presidential  aspirant  Nixon  though  has 
given  no  Indication  of  his  attitude  towards 
Canada.  It  Is  obviously  too  premature  at  this 
time  when  he  must  surely  be  preoccupied 
with  much  greater  and  more  pressing  Issues. 

The  Canadians  are  already  thinking  about 
the  poeslblllty  of  Mr.  Nixon  becoming  Ameri- 
ca's chief  executive  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It 
Is  reflected  In  the  massive  cuts  being  insti- 
tuted by  Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau's 
Liberal  Government  In  Ottawa:  these  are  be- 
ing viewed  as  a  concrete  step  toward  reducing 
economic  dependence  on  the  American  dollar 
( the  reasoning  being  that  tight  Government 
fiscal  jjoUcles  in  Ottawa  will  boost  the 
strength  of  the  Canadian  dollar  on  world 
monetary  markets).  Only  recently  Ottawa 
scrapped  its  decade-old  winter  public  works 
program  designed  to  reduce  winter  unem- 
ployment. That  alone  will  save  $48  million 
this  year. 

Another  Democrat  In  the  White  House 
though,  suggests  little  change  In  the  cor- 
dial and  economically  comfortable  relation- 
ship Washington  and  Ottawa  have  enjoyed 
since  the  late  President  Kennedy's  election 
(although  his  short-lived  term  of  office  wa« 
marred  by  the  antl-AmerlcanIsm  propound- 
ed by  John  Dlefenbaker  who  was  then 
Prime  Minister  and  leader  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  In  Canada). 

It  would  seem  that  perhaps  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey  Is  official  Ottawa's  choice 
and  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  himself  has 
done  little  to  hide  this  feeling.  Even  before 
Humphrey  had  secured  the  nomination  in 
Chicago,  Mr.  Trudeau  was  on  telephone 
with  his  congratulations.  The  two  men  have 
known  each  other  for  several  years  and 
worked  together  on  Joint  U.S. -Canadian  in- 
terparliamentary conferences  and  commit- 
tees. 

"Trudeau  and  I  understand  each  other," 
Mr.  Humphrey  said  after  the  call.  "We  talk 
the  same  language" 

It  is  assumed  by  Canadians  that  with  Mr. 
Humphrey  In  the  White  House.  Canada's  spe- 
cial statiis  and  special  problems — those  of 
while  being  a  foreign  country,  nevertheless  Is 
Inexorably  tied  socially,  culturally,  economi- 
cally and  even  politically  by  geography  to 
the  United  States — would  continue  to  re- 
ceive most-favored-nelghbor  treatment  from 
Washington. 

With  Republican  candidate  Nixon  In  the 
White  House,  most  Canadians  suspect  their 
country  would  be  in  danger  of  being  rele- 
gated to  Just  another  foreign  nation  rather 
than  a  favored  neighbor. 

The  only  real  gripe  If  you  happen  to  live 
north  of  the  border  Is  that  Canadians  don't 
have  a  vote  in  the  November  presidential 
election. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  JAMES  E. 
WEBB.  ADMINISTRATOR,  NA- 
TIONAL AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  occasionally  comes  into  the 
service  of  the  Government  a  man  of  such 
outstanding  ability  and  such  personal 
integrity  that  we  only  become  cc«npletely 


aware  of  his  greatness  as  a  result  of  his 
departure  into  private  life.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  retirement  of  James  E.  Webb, 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  who  takes 
leave  of  the  agency  on  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 7. 

I  know  of  no  other  head  of  a  Govern- 
ment agency  who  has  won  the  universal 
respect  and  warm  admiration  of  his  as- 
sociates and  colleagues  as  has  Jim  Webb. 
As  the  second  Administrator  of  NASA, 
he  has  labored  tirelessly  to  create  an 
organization  that  has  become  vital  to 
the  scientific  and  technological  progress 
and  achievement  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  light  of  the  present  unques- 
tioned success  of  NASA,  it  is  dlfflcult 
from  an  exterior  {Mint  of  view  to  per- 
ceive completely  the  dlCQcultles  which 
faced  Jim  Webb  when  he  took  office  in 
1961.  The  country  was  still  experiencing 
a  deep  reaction  to  Sputnik  I.  NASA  had 
only  been  in  existence  since  October  1958 
and  was  concentrating  almost  all  its  ef- 
forts on  program  planning.  Much  had 
to  be  done  to  produce  an  Intelligent, 
worthwhile  program  of  space  exploration 
which  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  pre- 
scribed national  objectives  until  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  made  his  historical  state- 
ment in  May  of  1961,  when  he  stated 
that  we  would  send  American  astronauts 
to  the  moon  and  return  them  safely  to 
earth  before  the  decade  was  out. 

Scientific  energies  and  technical  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  had  to  be  con- 
centrated on  building  an  organization. 
Only  10  years  later,  there  has  been 
achieved  under  his  direction  a  record  of 
accomplishment  that  in  retrospect  is 
truly  astonishing  and  imprecedented  in 
peacetime. 

True,  Jim  Webb's  success  was  in  a 
large  measure  given  significant  support 
by  the  march  of  events  over  the  past  10 
years  that  have  even  in  that  short  time 
deeply  affected  our  way  of  life.  Never- 
theless, the  ever-increasing  importance 
of  NASA  to  almost  every  aspect  of  our 
society  is  living  testimony  of  the  cer- 
tainty, the  sureness,  and  the  cogency 
with  which  he  nurtured  the  growth  of 
NASA  into  its  present  maturity. 

When  he  came  to  NASA,  he  was  no 
stranger  to  Government  service.  He  is  a 
former  director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
and  a  veteran  of  more  than  30  years  of 
Marine  Corps  aviation,  where  he  attained 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  Up  to  the 
time  of  his  appointment  as  NASA's  Ad- 
ministrator, he  had  achieved  an  out- 
standing reputation  in  education  and  in 
private  industry. 

Thus  we  can  see  that  he  was  already 
deeply  aware  of  the  facts  of  life  as  they 
pertain  to  the  importance  of  scientific 
research  and  development  as  tremen- 
dously powerful  instnmients  of  Govern- 
ment. 

I  can  testify  from  my  personal  knowl- 
edge on  the  respect  Jim  Webb  has  won 
from  Congress  for  himself  and  for  NASA 
My  committee,  which  authorizes  NASA's 
funds  and  has  legislative  oversight  over 
the  administration,  has  had  Mr.  Webb 
before  It  many  times  during  which  his 
wisdom  and  mature  judgment  were  of 
great  assistance  to  all  the  members. 

He  Is.  in  no  email  measure,  personaUj 
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responsible  for  the  wide  acceptance 
throughout  America  of  the  vital  need  for 
our  national  space  program  in  the  de- 
velopment, growth,  and  strength  of  the 
Nation.  His  worlc  has  been  of  immeasura- 
ble value  in  identifying  and  the  creation 
of  many  of  the  resources,  both  human 
and  scientific,  sorely  needed  in  the  past 
years  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

I  think  I  speak  for  all  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics when  I  say  that  we  all  view  his 
retirement  with  deep  and  abiding  regret. 
I  am  certain  that  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  will  al- 
ways be  regarded  as  a  monument  in  the 
years  to  come  to  his  vigor,  his  dedication, 
and  his  wisdom.  This  country,  in  no  small 
measurable  degree,  will  be  more  secure, 
more  mature,  and  more  progressive  as 
a  result  of  his  tireless  effort  than  it  could 
otherwise  be. 

We  have  been  privileged  in  our  time 
to  know  and  to  be  associated  with  a  great 
American.  I.  and  the  members  of  my 
committee,  wish  him  all  God's  blessings, 
good  health,  and  many  more  productive 
years  hr>  which,  and  in  all  good  time,  his 
contributions  to  his  country  can  be  more 
fully  appreciated  by  the  men  and  women 
who  follow  him. 


EQUITY  FOR  FARM  LABOR 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Amer- 
ican industrial  labor  is  the  envy  of  the 
world  for  its  high  wages,  fringe  benefits, 
superior  working  conditions,  and  short 
work-day  and  work-week.  These  benefits 
have  come  from  ingenious  entrepre- 
neurial skill,  productivity,  and  enlight- 
ened legislation. 

Unfortunately,  fann  labor,  as  a  whole, 
has  not  reached  the  remunerative  peaks 
scaled  by  industrial  labor.  The  State  leg- 
islatures have  been  diligent  in  provid- 
ing protective  legislation  for  industrial 
workers,  but  negligent  in  their  consider- 
ation of  farmworkers.  I  believe  the  day 
has  come  when  agricultural  employers 
across  the  Nation  must  meet  their  re- 
sponsibility to  their  employees  by  pro- 
viding them  with  benefits  and  wages 
more  closely  related  to  comparable  em- 
ployees in  Industry  and  to  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  employees.  Granted,  the 
task  may  be  more  dlfBcult  to  enact  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  meet  the  unique 
problems  of  agriculture,  but  I  am  con- 
fident that  it  can  be  done  if  the  prob- 
lems are  understood  and  attacked 
conscientiously. 

There  are  several  broad  areas  of  leg- 
islation which,  it  seems  to  me.  should 
be  approved,  and  I  shall  mention  them 
briefly.  Laws  should  be  approved  to  pro- 
tect and  assist  the  migratory  farm- 
worker. Certainly,  the  migrant  worker  Is 
among  the  poorest.  If  not  the  poorest, 
worker  in  America.  His  standard  of  liv- 
iiig  is  improving,  but  It  is  still  far  below 
the  rest  of  America.  He  and  his  family 


are  the  most  unadvantaged  of  the  unad- 
vantaged.  I,  therefore,  strongly  advocate 
that  State  laws  be  enacted  to,  first,  reg- 
ulate the  transportation  of  migratory 
workers;  second,  regulate  farm  labor 
contractors  and  crew  leaders:  and  third, 
regulate  farm  labor  housing. 

It  Is  amazing.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  some 
of  the  most  elemental  of  employee  pro- 
tections have  not  been  given  farmwork- 
ers. Relatively  few  States  have  reason- 
able minimum-age  and  minimum-wage 
laws  for  agricultural  workers. 

Workmen's  compensation  for  on-the- 
job  injuries  is  merely  a  dream  for  many 
farmworkers.  While  their  city  cousins 
have  long  enjoyed  this  protection,  most 
State  legislatures  have  failed  to  insist  on 
this  benefit  for  farmworkers.  Temporary 
disability  compensation  is  another  uni- 
versal Industrial  program  that  should  be 
afforded  farmworkers. 

Some  form  of  employment  compensa- 
tion Is  taken  for  granted  by  industrial 
workers,  but  is  in  effect  In  only  Hawaii 
for  agricultural  employees.  I  deplore  and 
would  prosecute  abuses  of  the  humane 
idea  of  providing  temporai-y  sustenance 
for  the  families  of  those  who  are  tem- 
PHjrarily  unemployed  for  no  fault  of  their 
own.  Those  who  plan  unemployment 
should  be  punished;  those  who  make  a 
special  effort  to  return  to  employment 
should  be  provided  with  some  incentive 
or  reward.  The  shameful  abuses  of  the 
unemployment  compensation  programs 
in  nonfarm  industries  is  not  a  valid 
reason  for  not  enacting  reasonable,  fair 
unemployment  compensation  programs 
for  farm  workers  in  all  50  States. 

I  must  appeal  to  the  heart  and  con- 
science of  America  to  join  the  cause  in 
seeking  a  wide  range  of  protections  for 
these  vital,  but  unskilled  and.  therefore, 
poorly  paid  agricultural  employees.  To 
achieve  the  greatest  impact  and  the  en- 
actment of  the  most  effective  laws  in  the 
shortest  time.  I  have  drafted  a  bill  which 
will  prevent  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
from  paying  Federal  benefits  to  farm  pro- 
ducers under  any  of  the  various  subsidy, 
diversion  payment,  or  crop  loan  programs 
unless  he  has  duly  determined  that  the 
SUte  in  which  a  claimant  or  other  eligi- 
ble producer  is  located  has  approved  and 
is  operating  satisfactory  programs  in 
each  of  the  following  areas:  Minimum 
wage  regulation,  minimum  age  regula- 
tion, wage  payment  regulations  as  to 
regularity  and  negotiability  of  wages, 
disability  compensation,  temporary  dis- 
ability compensation,  unemployment 
compensation,  farm  labor  housing  regu- 
lation, farm  labor  contractor  and  crew 
leader  regulation,  and  farm  labor  trans- 
portation regulation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  my  bill  is 
short.  I  have  asked  that  It  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  so  that  all  in- 
terested parties  may  review  the  proposal. 
I  welcome  support  from  all  those  indi- 
viduals and  groups  who  have  spoken  and 
worked  for  the  improvement  of  condi- 
tions for  the  migrant  farmworker  and 
his  family.  I  will  also  appreciate  any  con- 
structive criticism  or  suggestions  for  In- 
corporation in  a  more  comprehensive  bill 
pertaining  to  this  general  subject  which  I 
intend  to  Introduce  in  the  91st  Congress. 

The  text  of  the  hill  follows: 


H.R.  20133 
A  bin  to  prohibit  the  payment  of  subsidies 
and  similar  benefits  to  producers  In  States 
which  have  failed  to  enact  adequate  larm 
labor  laws 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States  may  make 
price  support  loans  to.  purchases  at  prices  in 
excess  of  fair  market  value  from,  or  in  any 
other  manner,  whether  in  cash  or  In  kind,  pay 
any  subsidy  to  agricultural  producers  in  any 
State  If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deter- 
mines on  the  record  after  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  either  that  the  State  In  question 
falls  to  effectively  enforce  adequate  farm 
labor  laws  referred  to  In  paragraphs  4i 
through  (9)  of  the  following,  or.  In  the  tHfe 
of  any  State  in  which  he  finds  migrant  farm 
labor  Is  employed,  that  the  State  falls  'o 
effectively  enforce  adequate  farm  labor  laws 
referred  to  In  all  of  the  following  paragrap:iv 

( 1 )  Regulation  of  farm  labor  housing  cen- 
ters and  employer-furnished  housing  accom- 
modations. Including  standards  of  sanltatk  ;i. 
location,  constrvictlon.  density,  and  main- 
tenance of  housing. 

(2)  Regulation  of  farm  labor  contractors 
and  crew  leaders.  reqiUrlng  annual  llcensl:i? 
or  registration  and  prompt  payment  of  wages 
to  laborers,  and  prohibiting  such  undeslmble 
employment  practices  as  giving  false  infcr- 
maUon  on  terms,  conditions,  or  the  existence 
of  employment. 

(3)  Regulation  of  transportation  of  mi- 
gratory farm  workers,  Including  standarcis 
for  safety  and  operation  of  equipment,  quali- 
fications of  drivers,  and  safety  and  comfort 
of  riders. 

(4)  Regulation  of  uniform  minimum  ages 
for  agricultural  employees. 

(5)  Regulation  of  uniform  minimum  wages 
for  agricultural  employees. 

(6)  Regulation  of  wage  payments  requir- 
ing regular  paydays,  payment  In  cash  .r 
readily  negotiable  form,  and  prompt  pav- 
ment  on   termination  of  work. 

(7)  Workmen's  compensation  providing 
monetary  and  medical  benefits  to  agrlcultiir  1 
employees  Injured  on  the  Job. 

(8)  Temporary  disability  Insurance  prc- 
vidlng  benefits  for  agricultural  workers  fcr 
non-work-oonnected  Illnesses  or  Injuries. 

(9)  tJnemployment  Insurance  laws  provid- 
ing benefits  for  agricultural  employees  di.r- 
Ing  periods  of  Involuntary  unemployment 
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UNBELIEVABLE  TO  PROPOSE 
BOMBING  HALT 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  shocked 
and  amazed  to  learn  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  reported  as  having  proposed  a 
halt  in  the  U.S.  bombing  of  mllltarj'  tar- 
gets in  North  Vietnam  near  the  demili- 
tarized zone.  This  is  an  unbelievable  pro- 
posal as  it  would  hamstring  and  limit 
the  only  real  superiority  we  have  over  the 
enemy — that  is  our  air  power  and  .?ea 
power.  The  best  protection  for  our  men 
fighting  Commimist  aggression  In  South 
Vietnam  is  our  absolute  control  of  the 
sky  and  the  sea  lanes. 

I  would  not  be  surprised  if  a  proposal 
was  now  made  to  bring  the  battleship 
New  Jersey  home  as  it  is  successfully 


bombarding  Commimist  artillery  place- 
ments, antiaircraft  batteries,  and  Com- 
munist military  installations  which  have 
inflicted  death  and  injury  to  American 

men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  reason  for  our 
calling  off  any  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam should  be  for  the  Communist  in- 
vader to  first  agree  to  return  to  his  own 
country.  The  Communists  agreed  to  the 
Paris  peace  talks  to  avoid  the  terrific 
punishment  they  were  taking  from  our 
airpower.  They  could  not  have  continued 
to  take  this  pimishment.  Their  morale 
was  breaking.  Their  aggressive  forces  in 
South  Vietnam  were  concerned  about 
the  attacks  back  home  on  their  home- 
land. Morale  was  deteriorating.  We  were 
on  the  verge  of  victory  just  as  we  were  in 
Korea  when  the  Commiuilsts  there 
sought  the  peace  talks.  To  further 
strengthen  the  Communists  by  halting 
the  bombing  of  their  military  installa- 
tions in  southern  North  Vietnam  would 
be  tragic.  We  would  suffer  more  cas- 
ualties. We  would  be  prolonging  the  ag- 
gression and  encouraging  escalation  of 
the  war  by  the  Communist  aggressor. 
We  cannot  match  the  hordes  of  Russia 
and  China  on  land— in  Asia,  in  Eiu-ope, 
in  North  Africa,  or  in  the  Near  East.  We 
must  maintain  air  superiority  and  we 
must  use  that  air  superiority  when  nec- 
essary to  halt  the  ruthless  aggression 
and  protect  our  ground  troops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  equally  shocked  at 
the  proposal  to  have  a  United  Nations 
army.  It  would  be  utterly  incredible  to 
place  American  boys  at  the  command 
of  the  Communist  nations  who  largely 
now  control  the  United  Nations  and  with 
the  proposed  admission  of  Red  China 
would  control  the  United  Nations.  In 
view  of  the  Russian  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, to  propose  a  further  halt  of  the 
bombing  while  our  men  are  still  under 
attack  in  the  field  by  the  aggressor  and 
to  place  our  men  in  a  United  Nations 
army  to  me,  and  to  the  American  people, 
IS  unbelievable  and  incredible. 


THE  HUMPHREY  RECORD  OP  ESCA- 
LATION IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
■hen  I  addressed  the  House  yesterday. 
I  spoke  of  George  Ball's  perfidy  in  insin- 
uating that  Richard  Nixon  would  esca- 
late the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  seemed  In- 
credible that  this  man — one  of  the  archi- 
tects of  this  administration's  Southeast 
.^sia  war  policy — should  be  attempting 
'3  place  the  war  on  the  back  of  Mr. 
-Vixon. 

That  was  before  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey last  night  made  his  speech  on 
Vietnam.  In  that  speech  Humphrey  re- 
peated all  the  Ball  ideas,  including  the 
r.onsensical  "proof"  that  Mr.  Nixon 
vould  escalate  the  war  because  he  al- 
legedly would  have  gone  to  the  aid  of  the 
French  in  Indochina  in  1954. 


Well,  at  least  we  know  now  that  Mr. 
Humphrey  is  neither  a  hawk  nor  a  dove. 
He  is  a  pmrrot.  Since  he  repeated  Mr. 
Ball's  charges  let  us  look  at  the  Hum- 
phrey record  of  escalation  in  Vietnam. 

HtTBERT  H.  Humphrey  has  been  the 
Vice  President  for  almost  4  years.  During 
that  time  we  have  committed  over  one- 
half  million  troops  to  Vietnam;  started 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  esca- 
lated this  bombing  to  include  the  oil 
storage  dumps  at  Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 
In  the  4  years  of  Mr.  Humphrey's  tenure 
the  U.S.  casualty  list  has  risen  abruptly: 
1.130  dead  and  6.114  wounded  in  1965; 
4,179  dead  and  30,093  wounded  in  1966; 
7,842  dead  and  62,025  wounded  in  1967; 
and  so  far  this  year  16,227  dead  and 
111.909  wounded. 

And  now.  after  all  thl.s  bloodshed. 
Hubert  Humphrey  Is  unveiled  as  a  true 
•peace"  candidate,  with  a  collection  of 
ideas  from  here  and  there — Including 
the  planned  de-Americanization  lan- 
guage of  the  Republican  platform. 

Mr.  Humphrey  need  not  have  gone  to 
the  expense  of  hiring  prime  TV  time — 
that  one-half  hour,  just  before  NBC's 
"Laugh  In,"  cost  some  $250,000— to  lay 
his  much-heralded  plan  before  the 
American  public.  All  he  needed  to  do  was 
telephone  the  President  and  give  him  the 
plan. 

For  $7.60 — the  night  rate  from  Salt 
Lake  City  to  Washington — Humphrey 
could  have  had  a  half-hour  chat  with 
the  President.  He  could  have  told  the 
President  this:  Look,  Mr.  President, 
George  Ball  and  I  think  we  were  wrong 
to  escalate  the  war  to  the  extent  that 
the  administration  has  and  frankly  it  is 
hurting  my  campaign.  Let  us  put  this 
plan  into  effect  right  now — try  a  little 
bombing  pause,  a  U.N.  supervised  cease- 
fire, a  nice  quick  election,  some  de- Amer- 
icanization here  and  there — and  George 
thinks  we'll  be  home  free.  How  about  it, 
Mr.  President?" 

Now,  who  are  they  calling  "tricky"? 


HON.  PAUL  A.  PINO 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  RobisonI  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  pay  tribute 
to  my  friend  and  colleague  from  New 
York,  the  Honorable  Paul  A.  Find,  who 
will  be  retiring  from  the  House  at  the 
end  of  this  term  in  order  to  become  a 
justice  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court. 

Paul  was  born  in  the  Bronx  on  De- 
cember 15.  1913.  attended  public  .schools 
there  and  then  St.  John's  University. 
eventually  receiving  his  LL.B.  degree 
from  the  St.  John's  School  of  Law.  and 
being  admitted  to  practice  before  the 
bar  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1938. 

Accepting  the  challenge  that  public 
service  poses  to  so  many  lawyers.  Paul 
in  1943  became  an  assistant  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
post  he  held  until  January  of  1945  when 
he  became  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Senate,  representing  the  27th  sen- 
atorial district.  In  Jime  of  1950,  he  left 
the  State  senate  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment by  the  then  mayor  of  the  city 
of  New  York  to  the  municipal  civil  serv- 


ice commission,  which  office  he  resigned 
on  December  31,  1952,  to  assume  his  seat 
as  a  Member  of  the  83d  Congress,  to 
which  he  had  been  elected  on  November 
4,  1952,  and  he  has  since  ser\ed  will 
honor  and  distinction  in  this  body. 

Paul  is  a  member  of  many  profes- 
sional, as  well  as  civic  and  fraternal,  or- 
ganizations but,  in  addition  to  all  this 
and  attending  with  devotion  to  his  con- 
gressional duties,  he  has  also  found  time 
to  serve  his  chosen  party,  the  Republican 
Party,  as  Bronx  County  chairman,  for 
which  responsibilities  he  was  unani- 
mously chosen  in  January  of  1961. 

As  many  of  us  know,  our  colleague  has 
a  very  charming  wife,  the  former  Esther 
C.  Liquori.  and  two  fine  children.  Lu- 
cille— Mrs.  Peter  DlMuro — and  Paul.  Jr.. 
who  may,  perhaps,  someday  follow  in  his 
father's  footsteps. 

We  of  the  New  York  Republican  dele- 
gation have  been  most  proud,  these  past 
4  years,  to  have  had  Paul  as  our  "dean," 
and  we  know  full  well  that  he  could  have 
stayed  here  with  us  as  long  as  he  wished 
had  not  he  had  been  called  back  to  his 
first  love,  that  of  the  law.  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  he  will  soon  be  recognized 
as  one  of  the  abler  and  more  respected 
.lurists  in  our  great  State  that  prides 
itself  on  the  quality  of  its  judiciary. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  "goodbye"  to  Paul 
FiNo.  His  counsel  and  advice  will  be 
missed — his  legislative  and  parliamen- 
tary skills  difficult  to  replace. 

For  Paul  has  been  no  mere  "tilter  at 
windmills."  He  met  every  issue  head 
on — and  he  called  the  shots,  as  they  say, 
exactly  as  he  saw  them. 

The  fact  that,  back  at  St.  John's,  he 
was  a  member  of  that  institution's  de- 
bating society  forecast  the  fierce  and 
fearless- debating  skills  he  has  displayed 
so  often,  here  in  this  Chamber. 

Who  among  us  will  soon  forget  the 
colorful  phrases  that  have  rolled  off  his 
lips  as  he  sought  to  puncture  the  sham 
that,  by  his  lights,  clouded  some  issues: 
phrases  such  as  "the  smart  fat  cats  of 
Wall  Street,"  or  "the  liberal  bleeding 
hearts  from  all  the  millionaire  watering 
holes  that  go  to  the  slums  and  paint  pur- 
ple flowers  on  the  walls."  and — if  my 
friends  on  my  right  will  forgive  me — 
his  reference  to  that  now-famous  ro- 
dent-control bill  of  last  year  which,  as  he 
viewed  the  enormity  of  the  unmet  urban 
problem,  he  called  the  "mouse  that 
roared." 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  colorful 
and  forceful  language  to  use  in  congres- 
sional debate,  but  it  was  also  the  lan- 
guage of  a  fighter — of  a  man  of  the  peo- 
ple who  spoke  up  for  the  people  he  rep- 
resented as  he  believed  they  would  wish 
him  to  do.  and  the  resounding  support 
they  have  given  him  throughout  his 
years  here  indicate  that  they  both  un- 
derstood and  approved. 

Paul  has  always  been  conscious  of  the 
existence  of  "the  little  t,"uy" — as  he  often 
referred  to  him — in  America  today,  and 
of  the  need  for  someone  to  protect  "the 
little  guy's"  Interests. 

Perhaps  that  concern  of  his  is  best  ex- 
emplified by  these  remarks  of  his,  made 
here  last  year,  when  he  said: 

I  am  proud  to  lepresent  a  district  with 
many    poor   people    who   have    worked    long 
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and  hard,  often  at  pay  leveU  little  above 
welfare,  to  support  thetnselvea  and  keep 
from  being  public  charges  This  ts  tbe  spirit 
that  made  America  great. 

In  the  same  vein.  In  introducing  legis- 
lation that  many  of  us  have  supported 
which  would  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  so  as  to  permit  a  taxpayer  to 
deduct  tuition  expenses  paid  by  him  for 
the  education  of  his  children,  he  sald: 

Thls  would  put  Federal  aMlsUnce  where 
It  would  do  the  most  good,  by  reducing  the 
taxes  of  those  families  who  scrimp  to  push 
their  children  along  the  educational  path  to 
the  American  dream.  This  Is  far  more  to  the 
point  than  the  sort  of  Federal  aid  which, 
although  well-meant,  loses  Its  shape  and 
subatance  In  an  administrative  morass — 
governmental  or  academic.  I  strongly  urge 
the  Congress  to  make  tuition  payments  on 
behalf  of  one's  children  tax-deductible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  did  not  have  to  agree 
with  Paul  Find  in  order  to  respect  him. 
and  perhaps  no  single  issue  could  be  more 
illustrative  of  this  than  his  single-minded 
pursuit — and  his  lonely  pursuit — of  a  na- 
tional lottery  which,  as  he  saw  it.  after 
observing  the  experience  of  some  90  other 
patloiii  that  conduct  some  form  of  such 
a  lottery,  was  a  better  answer  to  the  reve- 
nue needs  of  the  Federal  Government 
than  regular  increases  in  the  burden  of 
taxation  on  all  its  citizens  If  Paul  leaves 
here  with  some  feeling  of  disappointment 
and  regret,  it  would  probably  only  be  be- 
cause he  has  not  been  able  to  encourage 
others  to  accept  this  idea  of  his  as  the 
way  a  hard-pressed  Federal  Government 
could,  painlessly  and  voluntarily,  raise 
the  additional  revenues  it  now  so  badly 
needs. 

Well,  perhaps  Paul  can  find  someone 
else  to  take  up  that  particular  cudgel  but, 
meanwhile,  he  should  know  that  we  take 
leave  of  him  reluctantly,  recognizing  the 
contributions  he  has  made  as  a  Member 
of  this  body,  and  that  he  will  carry  with 
us.  as  he  goes  on  to  other  challenges, 
our  lasting  respect,  and  affection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  our  distinguished  minority  whip,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  hear  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  regarding  P.mtl 
Pino,  who  will  soon  be  leaving  the  Con- 
gress to  serve.  I  understand,  on  the  bench. 
He  has  proven  himself  to  be  an  able  law- 
yer, an  astute  legislator,  and  I  am  sure 
will  make  an  outstanding  judge 

I  have  been  one  of  those  privileged  to 
serve  with  Paul  Find  since  he  first  came 
to  Congress  and  I  have  found  him  to  be 
a  good  friend  and  a  public  servant  who 
well  served  not  only  his  congressional 
district,  but  also  the  State  of  New  York 
and  the  Nation.  We  would  selfishly  prefer 
to  have  Paul  remain  in  the  House,  but 
he  no  doubt  sees  an  opportunity  for 
greater  service  in  the  judiciary.  I  know 
of  his  longstanding  love  for  the  law.  and 
I  also  know  he  knows  the  law.  He  has 
demonstrated  that  on  many  occasions. 

We  wish  for  Paul  every  success  in 
whatever  he  undertakes.  We  hope  that 
Judge  Pino  will  come  back  to  visit 
with  us. 

Men  like  Paul  Fino  make  the  Congress 
the  great  institution  it  is  and  a  privilege 
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to  serve  in  this  body.  Service  In  Congress 
brings  one  in  close  conuct  with  Indi- 
viduals of  Paul's  high  quality  and  you 
are  proud  to  call  a  man  of  his  stature 
your  friend.  Paul  certainly  has  many, 
many  friends  in  this  Congress.  He  will 
be  greatly  missed. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  New  York  delegation 
regreta  greatly  that  its  dean,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nfw  York,  Paul  A.  Pmo,  will 
leave  the  Congress  at  the  end  of  this 
session.  For  14  years  he  has  ably  repre- 
sented the  24th  District  as  a  very  com- 
petent and  highly  respected  Member  of 
this  body. 

He  came  to  the  House  in  1953.  after  a 
brilliant  political  career  in  executive 
and  legislative  circles  In  our  State  of 
New  York.  He  served  In  the  State  senate 
and  in  the  government  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  His  Influence  in  the  political  field 
of  his  area  grew  steadily  and.  In  1961.  he 
was  named  Bronx  County  chairman,  a 
post  he  still  holds. 

In  the  Congress  his  work  on  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  has  been 
of  the  highest  order.  Now  a  senior  mem- 
ber, he  hjis  exerted  a  profound  Influence 
upon  the  legislation  advanced  by  this 
most  important  committee.  His  experi- 
enced leadership  will  be  greatly  missed. 

In  our  delegation.  Paul  has  been  a 
friendly,  resourceful  leader.  We  will  miss 
him  greatly  but  are  reconciled  to  his 
retirement,  since  he  will  be  going  to  a 
new  post  of  great  responsibility  and  dis- 
tinction in  the  supreme  court  of  our 
State.  We  are  confident  he  will  serve  with 
great  honor  and  extend  to  him  our  heart- 
iest good  wishes. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comments. 

Mr  CONABLE.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  statement  prepared  properly  to  extol 
the  record  of  service  that  the  Republican 
dean  of  the  New  York  delegation  has  ex- 
perienced here  in  the  House.  But  I  would 
like  to  participate,  because  I  feel  that  a 
great  deal  is  owed  to  Paul  Fino  for  the 
contributions  he  has  made  over  his 
career 

Most  people,  when  they  leave  politics, 
cannot  look  back  on  as  richly  rewarding 
a  career  as  Paul  has  had  in  city.  State, 
and  Federal  office.  Most  people,  when 
they  leave  politics,  are  at  the  end  of  their 
public  service.  Paul  is  leaving  politics  to 
go  on  the  bench.  So  he  can  look  forward 
as  well  as  backward  with  satisfaction.  As 
a  judge,  of  course,  he  will  have  a  great 
opportunity  In  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment, an  area  which  has  always  been 
a  concern  of  his,  and  which  has  been  a 
concern  to  his  constituency. 

I  think  many  of  us  from  upstate  New 
York  do  not  always  appreciate  the  many 
pressures  that  there  are  on  a  city  legisla- 
tor from  a  great  metropolis  like  New 
York  City.  For  this  reason,  many  of  us 


who  come  from  a  more  tranquil  environ- 
ment are  inclined  to  try  to  judge  a  career 
like  Paul  Pino's  In  the  light  of  our  own 
experience.  This  Is  a  very  dlfHcult  thing 
to  do.  because  the  nature  of  his  consitu- 
ency  is  such  that  he  walks  a  constant 
tightrope  between  the  Interests  of  the 
party  and  the  constituency,  and  the  na- 
tional interests,  which  frequently  are 
much  broader  than  the  special  Interests 
of  his  constituency. 

Paul  has  done  this  very  resourcefully 
As  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr 
PiRNiE],  who  preceded  me,  said  In  his 
remarks,  "Paul  is  resourceful."  I  think 
that  describes  Paul's  career  appropri- 
ately. Certainly  he  has  been  the  kind  of 
legislator  who.  In  addressing  the  House 
has  always  kept  the  House  wide  awake! 
His  resourceful  use  of  colorful  language 
and  of  ingenious  Ideas,  and  the  depth  nf 
his  experience,  certainly  have  contributed 
a  great  deal  to  the  deliberations  of  this 
House. 

I  am  sure  we  will  miss  him.  but  our  loss 
is  law  enforcement's  gain. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  from  New  York. 
I  have  served  on  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  with  Paul  Fino  ever 
since  I  came  to  Congress.  I  shall  miss  him 
on  that  committee.  While,  of  course,  we 
did  not  always  agree,  we  always  had 
agreeable  relationships. 

I  think  Paul's  very  keen  mind  often 
got  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  I  think 
his  contribution  on  that  committee  was 
such  that  we  were  able  to  report  better 
legislation  because  of  his  participation 
In  the  legislative  work  of  the  committee 
All  the  Members  know  how  well  informed 
Paul  Pino  was  when  legislation  came 
before  the  Congress.  I  believe  Congress 
will  suffer  from  the  absence  of  Paul 
Find,  but  nevertheless,  while  we  will  miss 
him,  we  wish  him  well  In  his  new  career 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution 

Mr  KEE.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  very  fine  remarks 
which  have  been  made  on  the  effective 
legislative  leadership  provided  by  our 
very  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Paul  Find.  While 
the  House  will  lose  because  he  Is  leaving 
us,  the  courts  will  gain,  and  he  will  still 
be  dedicated  as  a  public  servant  of  the 
American  people. 

I  congratulate  him  and  wish  him  full 
and  complete  happiness  during  his  serv- 
ice on  the  bench. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  91st  Congress  meets  In  January, 
two  outstanding  members  of  the  New 
York  delegation  will  be  missing — the 
dean  of  the  delegation.  Paul  A.  Pino,  and 
Theodore  R.  Kupferman.  We  shall  miss 
both  of  these  distinguished  gentlemen, 
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but  we  respect  their  decision  to  devote 
themselves  to  other  activities. 

I  can  understand  Mr.  Pino's  desire  to 
serve  on  the  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court,  and  I  congratulate  him  on  his 
move  to  that  high  judicial  post. 

Those  of  us  who  know  Paul  Pino  feel 
that  he  may  well  miss  the  hurly-burly 
of  politics — because  Paul  Is  a  fighter  who 
has  always  enjoyed  the  excitement  of  de- 
bale  and  the  give-and-take  of  the  politi- 
cal arena. 

Above  all.  Paul  Fino  has  been  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  little  people— the  working- 
man,  the  civil  servant,  and  the  elderly. 
He  can  look  back  with  satisfaction  on  his 
eight  terms  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, for  his  has  been  a  strong  record  in 
the  civil  service,  labor,  and  housing  fields. 
Paul  Find  has  demonstrated  that  a 
man  can  oppose  unwise  social  experi- 
mentation and  still  draw  the  support  of 
those  who  cast  the  bread-and-butter 
vote. 

In  1964,  despite  the  tide  running 
against  his  party,  Paul  was  reelected 
with  a  majority  second  only  to  that  of 
John  V.  Lindsay  in  New  York's  congres- 
sional races.  In  1966,  Paul  achieved  the 
unusual  distinction  of  being  endorsed  by 
both  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  Con.servatlve 
Party.  That.  I  might  add.  is  no  small 
accomplis*mient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives will  lose  some  of  its  spark  and  its 
fire  with  the  departure  of  Paul  Pino,  a 
stand-up  political  fighter,  a  real  sock-lt- 
to-'em  guy.  I  think  I  speak  for  all  of  us 
when  I  say  that  Paul  Fino  will  be  sorely 
missed.  I  wish  him  well  in  his  new  field 
of  endeavor. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
known  Paul  Fino  since  he  and  I  served 
together  In  the  New  York  Senate.  We 
came  to  know  each  other  well.  I  continu- 
ally marveled  at  the  expertise  with  which 
he  handled  his  chairmanship  of  the  city 
of  New  York  committee  and  the  many 
other  aspects  of  representing  a  large 
complex  district.  Paul  was  a  shining 
example  of  what  a  State  senator  should 
be. 

Paul's  legislative  skill  was  outstand- 
ing. And  that  enviable  legislative  record 
in  Albany  reached  Its  fulfillment  in 
Washington. 

Always  keenly  alert  to  new  issues — 
usually  long  before  they  were  generally 
recognized — Paul  always  seemed  to  be 
one  step  ahead  In  coming  up  with  crea- 
tive solutions  to  difficult  problems. 

Paul,  as  we  well  know.  Is  indeed  a 
young  man.  He  Is  a  full  26  days  younger 
than  I  am  and.  despite  this  youth  handi- 
cap, has  achieved— through  diligence, 
creativity,  and  a  charismatic  feeling  for 
his  fellow  man— a  16-year  legislative 
record  that  Is  worthy  of  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  New  York's  24th  District,  which 
he  has  so  ably  represented. 

Paul  Pino  leaves  us  to  accept  an  ap- 
pointment as  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court,  a  position  for 
which  he  is  eminently  qualified.  As  a 
lawyer  and  lawmaker,  his  background 
could  not  be  more  appropriate:  as  an 
active  and  compassionate  community 
leader,  as  a  State  senator  and  as  New 
York  civil  service  commissioner,  and  for 
many  years  an  able  and  outstanding 
Member  of  this  House.  Paul  Pino  Is  out- 


standingly qualified  for  the  high  judicial 
post  to  which  he  has  been  designated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Paul  Pino  is  a  close 
personal  friend.  I  have  always  found 
his  companionship  to  be  both  enjoyable 
and  rewarding.  My  association  with  him 
on  the  fioor  of  the  House  and  on  the 
Btmklng  and  Currency  Committee  has 
been  a  most  beneficial  one. 

I  have  learned  a  lot  from  him  and 
shall  always  feel  his  presence  in  our 
committee  and  on  this  floor,  for  Paul  is 
articulate,  without  being  wordy,  and  has 
a  sense  of  humor  that  shows  through 
his  thoughts  and  always  in  the  best  of 
taste. 

I  can  only  add  my  voice  to  that  of  my 
other  colleagues  in  wishing  Paul  and  his 
good  wife  Esther  the  very  best  of  every- 
thing that  life  has  to  offer,  knowing  full 
well  that  they  have  and  will  continue  to 
reciprocate. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  my  warmest  per- 
.sonal  wishes  to  Representative  Paul 
Fino  upon  his  leaving  Congress  to  go  into 
other  fields. 

He  has  been  an  energetic  and  consci- 
entious Member  of  the  House  for  16 
years.  He  has  many  friends  here  who  will 
miss  him  when  he  leaves. 

His  unblemished  record  of  public  serv- 
ice Is  worthy  of  emulation.  He  Is  a  de- 
voted public  servant  and  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  serve  with  him  in 
Congress. 

I  thank  him  for  his  many  contributions 
to  American  progress  and  say  we  will  all 
be  a  little  poorer  for  his  absence. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague  and  fellow  New  Yorker,  Con- 
gressman Paul  Pino,  will  be  leaving  at 
the  expiration  of  the  current  term  in 
Congress  to  take  a  seat  on  the  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court.  He  follows  in  the 
path  of  other  Representatives  of  the  bor- 
ough of  the  Bronx,  and  like  his  predeces- 
sors has  left  an  indelible  impression  on 
this  body. 

I  have  long  admired  Paul  Fino's  fierce 
dedication  to  the  principles  in  which  he 
believes.  We  are  of  different  political 
parties  and,  In  many  respects,  of  differ- 
ent convictions;  but  I  never  doubted  that 
he  was  a  tough,  conscientious,  honest 
fighter  for  what  he  considered  right. 

Congress  will  be  a  less  colorful  place 
without  Paul  Pino. 

I  know  that  he  will  bring  the  full  bene- 
fit of  his  acute  legal  sense  to  his  duties 
on  the  State  supreme  court. 

He  leaves  with  my  good  wishes  for  a 
long  and  satisfying  career  on  the  bench. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
Howard  W.  Robison,  who  has  secured 
this  special  order,  and  my  other  House 
colleagues,  in  honoring  Congressman 
Paul  Fino.  who  is  retiring  after  16  years 
of  dedicated  service  to  his  constituents  in 
the  24th  District  of  New  York. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  4  years  ago, 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work  close- 
ly with  Paul,  not  only  on  legislative  mat- 
ter on  the  House  floor,  but  also  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
which  we  both  serve.  He  has  gained  my 
wholehearted  respect  and  admiration,  for 
I  have  found  him  to  be  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity, ability,  and  dedication. 


Tliroughout  his  career  in  the  Congress, 
he  has  demonstrated  the  qualities  of  wis- 
dom and  compassion  in  equal  measure. 
No  Member  of  the  House  today  better  ex- 
emplifies the  high  ideals  of  our  great 
counti-y  than  does  Paul  Fino.  His  con- 
stituents, his  State,  and  his  Nation  have 
benefited  from  his  tenure  of  office,  for  he 
has  given  his  utmost  in  carrying  out  his 
responsibility  of  public  trust. 

Paul  is  not  only  my  good  friend — he  is 
an  outstanding  American.  And  as  an 
American  of  Italian  ancestry,  he  has  re- 
flected nothing  but  credit  and  honor  on 
his  people.  We  are  truly  proud  of  Paul 
Pino  and  we  shall  miss  him. 

However,  as  he  leaves  Congress  in  order 
to  take  on  the  responsibilities  of  a  New 
York  State  Supreme  Court  judge,  I  Uke 
pleasure  in  congialulatlng  him  and  Mrs. 
Pino  on  this  well-deserved  appointment, 
and  in  wishing  him  abundant  good 
health  and  continuing  success  in  the 
public  service. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  both  proud  and  honored 
to  join  my  fellow  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  the  24th  District  of  New  York,  Con- 
gressman Paul  Fino,  on  his  retirement 
from  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
I  know  that  I  speak  not  only  for  my- 
self and  my  colleagues,  but  for  the  con- 
stituency of  the  24th  District  of  New 
York  when  I  say  that  we  will  all  indeed 
miss  Mr.  Find's  skills,  abilities,  counsel, 
and  experience  in  the  House. 

I  have  had  the  extreme  pleasure  of 
working  with  Mr.  Find  on  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  dur- 
ing this  90th  Congress,  and  I  cannot  ex- 
press highly  enough  the  regard  and  re- 
spect I  have  for  him.  He  is  truly  a  man 
of  Integrity  and  a  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant as  well.  I  have  learned  much  from 
the  example  he  has  set  as  a  practical 
and  diplomatic  legislator. 

His  service  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Defense  Production  has  certainly  been 
outstanding  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
His  courage  and  plain  commonsense 
principles  made  a  great  contribution  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  important  legisla- 
tion that  was  considered  by  these  com- 
mittees. 

I  want  to  join  with  Paul  Pino's  con- 
stituents in  thanking  him  for  running 
for  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for  serving  his  coimtry,  people,  and 
party  faithfully,  devotedly,  and  loyally. 
I  wish  many  more  years  of  success,  hap- 
piness, and  health  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fino 
during  their  well -deserved  retirement. 

Further.  I  congratulate  Mr.  Pino's  con- 
stituents for  their  outstanding  selection 
In  sending  him  to  Congress.  He  Is  a 
statesman  who  has  represented  his 
people  well  and  earned  the  true  meaning 
of  t^e  title  "honorable".  Paul  Fino  will 
never  be  forgotten,  only  absent,  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  known  and  worked  with 
him. 

Mr,  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  Paul  Pino. 
He  and  I  were  both  members  of  the  "83d 
Club." 

Paul  has  been  a  stalwart  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and  has 
been  most  able  In  presenting  arguments 
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on  legislation  from  his  committee.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  committee 
and  by  the  whole  House. 

Many  times  Paul  has  taken  a  position 
on  legislation  which  has  not  been  popular 
in  his  district,  but  because  he  felt  that 
his  position  was  right  he  never  hesi- 
tated to  stand  firm  in  that  position,  and 
I  admire  him  greatly  for  his  fortitude. 

While  we  will  miss  him  in  the  House. 
I  know  that  his  talents  and  native  Intel- 
ligence will  Insure  his  success  regardless 
of  where  he  serves.  I  extend  my  best 
wishes  to  him  in  the  assignment  which 
he  Is  seeking,  and  for  all  of  the  future. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a 
privilege  to  serve  with  Paul  Pino  in  the 
Congress.  He  is  an  able  legislator  and  one 
who  can  be  depended  up«n  to  weigh  each 
piece  of  legislation  carefully.  He  has 
worked  diligently  in  his  job  as  Congress- 
man and  his  retirement  will  be  a  loss  to 
all  of  us  here  as  well  as  to  his  constit- 
uents. I  feel  confident  he  will  serve  his 
State  well  as  a  supreme  court  judge. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
please^  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Paul  Find,  who  has  an 
enviable  record  of  16  years  of  service  In 
this  body. 

Paul  was  most  helpful  to  me  when  I 
came  to  the  House  as  a  freshman  8  years 
ago.  and  we  have  been  close  friends.  He 
Is  a  dedicated  public  servant,  and  It  is 
with  regret  that  we  see  him  leave  us.  By 
his  very  nature,  he  Is  well  suited  to  the 
new  career  on  which  he  enters,  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

As  we  bid  farewell  to  Paul,  we  can 
only  say  that  the  supreme  court's  gain  is 
our  loss. 

Mr.  McCLORY  Mr.  Speaker,  no  more 
vigorous  nor  more  dedicated  a  person 
has  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives than  Paul  A.  Ftno  of  New  York. 
His  elevation  to  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court  will  provide  him  with  opportunities 
for  judicial  service  which  I  am  confident 
he  will  render  also  with  distinction  and 
objectivity.  I  have  benefited  from  Con- 
gressman Finos  friendship  and  his 
thoughtful  counsel  during  the  time  we 
have  served  together  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  addition,  I  have  been 
Impressed  by  his  well  prepared  and  vigor- 
ous debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Congressman  Fino  has  measured  up  to 
the  highest  standards  of  legislative  serv- 
ice. His  contributions  in  many  fields, 
particularly  those  relating  to  our  large 
metropolitan  centers,  have  been  bene- 
ficial to  the  entire  Congress.  His  stead- 
fast representation  of  his  constituents 
In  the  24th  District  of  New  York  as  well 
as  of  the  Nation  has  been  a  valuable  con- 
tribution for  which  he  will  be  long 
remembered. 

I  join  his  other  friends  and  colleagues 
In  extending  to  Congressman  FtNo  our 
best  wishes  for  continued  public  service 
as  a  New  York  Supreme  Court  judge. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON  Mr  Speaker,  it 
is  with  a  sense  of  real  personal  loss  that 
I  contemplate  the  resignation  of  my 
esteemed  colleague,  Paul  Fino.  of  New 
York.  He  was  a  next-door  neighbor  when 
we  moved  into  a  suite  in  the  Cannon 


House  Office  Building  following  the  spe- 
cial election  in  the  23d  District  of  Cali- 
fornia In  1963.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  many  opportunities  to  appre- 
ciate from  personal  experience  the  wealth 
of  ability  and  knowledge  which  Paul  Find 
brought  to  his  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  on  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  where  we 
have  worked  together  since  1963.  We  will 
miss  his  able  counsel  and  the  wealth 
of  his  experience  on  the  committee,  but 
feel  certain  that  he  will  bring  to  his  fu- 
ture responsibilities  the  same  enthusiasm 
and  dedication  which  have  marked  his 
service  in  Congress.  He  has  my  warmest 
best  wishes  in  his  new  career. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  today  In  wishing 
Godspeed  to  one  of  our  colleagues  who 
will  complete  16  years  of  service  in  this 
body  this  year. 

Paul  A.  Find  has  been  a  hard-working 
legislator  ever  since  he  came  to  the  House 
in  the  83d  Congress.  As  a  member  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  Veterans"  Af- 
fairs Committees,  he  has  dealt  conscien- 
tiously with  a  great  number  of  vital  issues 
affecting  our  Nation. 

Coming  to  the  House  with  a  notable 
background  of  legal  activity  in  the  field 
of  civil  service,  Paul  has  given  his  talents 
to  the  public  interest  for  more  than  a 
decade  and  a  half. 

He  leaves  the  House  now  to  take  the 
high  position  of  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court  judge  I  know  he  will  fulfill  his 
obligations,  as  he  has  in  the  Congress, 
with  dedication  and  skill,  and  I  wish  him 
the  best  as  he  embarks  on  this  new 
endeavor 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Paul  Finos  long  service  in  the  House 
has  been  unique  and  effective.  His  con- 
stituents have  been  well  served. 

Pauls  broad  background  in  the  New 
York  State  Senate,  on  the  New  York 
City  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  on  the  Committees  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  Veterans"  Affairs,  here  in 
the  House,  has  been  reflected  in  his  deep 
concern  for  the  veterans  and  in  the  civil 
service.  Further,  he  has  focused  national 
attention  on  lotteries  as  a  means  of  de- 
fraying some  educational  expenses. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Paul  Fino  will  be  very 
i^uch  missed  by  his  many  friends  and 
colleagues,  and  particularly  by  the  New 
York  delegation,  which  he  has  so  ably 
served  as  dean. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Paul  A.  Fino  will  have  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  this  year  eight  terms 
in  the  Congress  as  an  articulate  and  ac- 
tive Member.  He  has  never  been  afraid 
to  speak  his  mind  on  the  Issues  of  the 
day  and  has  been  a  forceful  advocate  of 
his  point  of  view. 

His  expected  election  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  will 
bring  to  that  bench  a  man  who  has  had 
wide  experience  and  has  been  diligent 
and  faithful  in  serving  his  constituents. 
He  has  surely  earned  the  relative  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  bench.  We  wish  him 
well  in  his  new  career  as  a  jurist. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Paul 
Pino  has  been  one  of  the  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  that  the  cities  of  our 


Nation  are  represented  by  members  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  He  has  been  con- 
sistently and  overwhelmingly  elected  in 
a  district  In  Bronx  County  in  New  York 
City.  This  is  a  tribute  to  him  as  a  man 
and  to  his  ability  to  convince  his  fellow 
men  that  he  is  the  kind  of  man  that 
they  would  want  representing  them  in 
Washington,  regardless  of  his  political 
party.  Paul  Pino  leaves  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  ascend  the  Supreme 
Court  In  New  York  State.  He  has  earned 
the  honor  and  dignity  that  the  court  af- 
fords him,  but  the  House  will  miss  his 
strong  voice  and  strong  hand. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  offer  a  parting 
tribute  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York,  the  Honorable  Paul 
Pino.  Paul  Pino  has  served  with  distinc- 
tion In  the  House  of  Representatives 
since  1953.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  him. 

Next  January  Paul  Fino  will  take  the 
oath  as  a  New  York  State  Supreme  Court 
judge,  and  I  am  sure  that  his  long  ex- 
perience in  the  Congress  will  be  not  cmly 
a  source  of  pleasant  memories  but  also 
a  rich  and  full  background  for  his  con- 
tinuing in  public  service  from  the  bench 

Paul  Pino  has  worked  hard  on  three 
important  committees  in  the  House: 
Banking  and  Currency,  Veterans'  Affaii.s. 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defease 
Production.  Representing  the  good  peo- 
ple of  the  Bronx,  Paul  has  made  many 
valuable  contributions  to  the  welfare  of 
our  country. 

We  who  have  known  him  over  the  years 
are  sorry  to  lose  Paul  Pino  from  our 
membership  and  certainly  wish  him  well 
in  his  new  service  as  a  supreme  court 
judge  in  New  York. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  want  to  join  in  the  tributes 
being  paid  today  to  the  gentleman  who 
for  16  years  has  ably  served  the  peo- 
ple of  the  24th  District  of  New  York— 
Paul  Pino.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  know 
and  to  serve  in  the  House  with  Paul 
Pino,  and  I  wish  him  well  in  ensuing 
years. 

My  heartfelt  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  the  new  supreme  court  judge 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  in  expressing  my  deep  affec- 
tion and  abiding  regard  for  Paul  Pino 
who  will  leave  us  after  this  term  to  be- 
come a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  New  York's  gain 
will  be  our  loss,  because  Paul  has  di.";- 
tlnguished  himself  in  the  House  of  Rci> 
resentatlves  these  many  years. 

Paul  Find  has  always  been  a  man  of 
firm  principle  and  has  exhibited  untir- 
ing regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  district, 
of  his  State,  and  of  the  Nation.  I  wish 
to  extend  my  very  best  wishes  to  Con- 
gressman Pino,  whose  friendship  I  shall 
always  cherish. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
he  will  serve  In  the  capacity  of  supreme 
court  judge  with  great  distinction.  He 
possesses  all  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  that  most  Important  post. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Paul  will  miss 
his  gracious  association  and  sound  ad- 
vice. 

Mr.    RODINO.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    am 
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pleased  and  honored  to  join  in  paying 
tribute  today  to  our  valued  and  able  col- 
league from  New  York,  Paul  Pino. 

In  his  16  years  as  the  Representative 
of  the  24th  District,  Paul  has  compiled 
a  fine  record  of  dedicated  service  to  his 
constituency  and  his  country,  and  has 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all 
of  us  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  and  working  with  him.  Before 
coming  to  Congress,  Paul  had  a  most 
distinguished  legal  career,  and  I  know 
that  he  will  bring  to  his  new  oflBce  as  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  New  York  the  integrity,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  unique  talent  that  have  char- 
acterized his  tenure  in  the  House. 

Paul  Is  a  warm  and  compassionate 
man.  and  I  have  been  greatly  privileged 
to  hold  him  as  one  of  my  very  dear 
friends  since  he  first  came  to  Congress. 
As  he  leaves  now  to  take  up  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  bench.  I  join  our  colleagues 
in  wishing  him  and  his  family  much 
happiness  and  fulfillment  In  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
my  friends  who  will  be  leaving  the  House 
of  Representatives  when  the  90th  Con- 
gress adjourns  is  Paul  Pino,  with  whom 
I  have  had  the  privilege  to  serve  for  the 
past  16  years.  Paul  Pino  has  discharged 
his  official  responsibilities  with  credit  to 
himself  ^.nd  to  his  district,  and  I  am  sure 
he  has  gained  rich  knowledge  of  the  legal 
processes  of  national  legislation,  which 
will  be  of  great  value  to  him  when  he  as- 
sumes his  new  duties  next  Januai^y,  as 
a  judge  on  the  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court. 

You  take  with  you  my  best  wishes  for 
happiness  and  success  in  your  new  duties, 
Paul,  and  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  many 
years  of  service  on  the  bench. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  to  my 
colleagues  from  the  State  of  New  York, 
as  well  as  the  many  other  Members  of 
this  House,  my  deepest  appreciation  and 
thanks  for  their  very  kind  words. 

It  has  been  a  great  honor  and  privilege 
for  me  to  have  served  in  this  distin- 
,'utshed  body,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  past  16  years  which  I  have 
spent  in  Congress  have  been  very  re- 
V  arding  and  I  shall  never  forget  them. 

In  accepting  the  nomination  for  the 
State  supreme  court  judgeship,  I  did  so 
with  mixed  feelings  and  emotions,  be- 
cause it  meant  that  26  years  of  public 
service  as  a  prosecuting  attorney,  State 
."-enator.  and  as  a  civil  service  commis- 
sioner, and  for  the  past  16  years  as  a 
Congressman,  will  come  to  an  end  at 
the  close  of  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  friends  and 
colleagues  in  Congress  who  have  ex- 
tended their  kindness  and  consideration 
to  me  during  those  16  years,  and  I  am 
\  ery  grateful  to  all  of  you  for  participat- 
ing in  this  tribute,  particularly  to  How- 
ard Robison  who  arranged  for  this  spe- 
cial order,  and  for  his  kind  words  which 
are  deeply  appreciated. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  a  profound  sense  of  sad- 
ness over  the  announced  retirement  of 
the  Honorable  Paul  A.  Pino,  of  the  New 
York  24th  District.  Having  served  as  a 
colleague  of  this  remarkable  man,  for  the 
past  14  years,  I  have  come  to  know  him 


well,  and  to  admire  him  for  his  numerous 
abilijies.  Paul  Pino  is  an  outstanding 
Congressman  in  every  respect,  and  his 
departure  is  indeed  regrettable. 

As  a  young  man,  Paul  served  for  a 
time  as  assistant  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  latej;  as  State  sena- 
tor and  as  a  member  of  the  New  York 
City  Mimicipal  Civil  Service  Commission. 
In  every  case  he  performed  his  duties 
with  the  greatest  competence,  and  in 
1952  was  elected  to  the  House.  He  has 
been  reelected  seven  times,  subsequently. 

The  reasons  for  the  continuing  suc- 
cess of  Paul  Fino  are  readily  apparent. 
As  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  the  Veterans"  Affairs 
Committee,  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Defense  Production,  he  has  revealed  a 
knowledge  of  American  life  and  the 
needs  of  the  people  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.  His  moderate,  well-reasoned 
stand  on  all  major  issues  has  won  him 
the  respect  of  his  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber  and  his  constituents  back  home. 
He  Is  an  outstanding  choice  for  eleva- 
tion to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  I  take  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  commending  him 
on  his  accomplishment  in  this  regard. 

I  wish  him  every  success  in  his  new 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Repre- 
sentative Paul  Pino  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1952.  He  brought  with  him  a 
wealth  of  State  and  city  legal  experience. 
He  had  been  a  lawyer  for  14  years,  an 
assistant  attorney  general  of  New  York, 
a  member  of  the  State  senate,  and  had 
served  on  the  municipal  civil  service  com- 
mission. 

He  has  used  this  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience in  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try and  his  constituency  in  New  York. 

When  he  retires  after  this  session  of 
Congress,  he  takes  up  a  position  as  a 
New  York  State  Supreme  Court  judge. 
He  can  be  counted  on  to  bring  to  his  new 
and  responsible  post  his  devotion  to  duly 
and  his  conscientious  attention  to  pub- 
lic service. 

Representative  Pino  is  a  courageous 
fighter  for  the  causes  in  which  lie  be- 
lieves. Indicative  of  this  spirit  was  his 
enthusiastic  sponsorship  of  a  national 
lottery.  Although  defeated  in  Congress, 
the  idea  of  a  national  lottery  as  a  means 
of  reducing  taxes  was  supported  by  al- 
most two-thirds  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country. 

In  the  years  to  come,  I  am  sure  we  will 
see  the  adoption  of  Paul  Pino"s  legisla- 
tion on  this  matter. 

It  takes  a  man  like  Congressman  Pino 
to  put  words  into  action,  and  this  he  has 
consistently  done. 

We  need  more  men  like  Paul  Pino,  who, 
instead  of  merely  enunciating  issues,  at- 
tempt to  give  the  country  the  answers 
to  its  problems. 

I  will  miss  my  good  friend,  Paul  Pino. 
He  has  been  a  constant  source  of  help  to 
me.  I  wish  him  many  fruitful  years  as  a 
supreme  court  judge  of  his  great  State. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Eim 
pleased  to  join  with  other  Members  in 
paying  tribute  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
PAtTL  A.  Pino. 

While  our  political  viewpoints  differ, 
I  must  always  yield  to  his  sincerity  of 


purpose.  Paul  argued  the  issues  with 
great  skill  and  effectiveness.  He  has  been 
a  worthy  adversary,  and  is  a  gentleman 
to  the  core.  For  16  years  his  Nation,  his 
district,  and  his  party  have  greatly  bene- 
fited from  his  exemplary  service  in  this 
Chamber,  where  he  always  worked  in 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  House. 

I  join  his  many  friends  in  extending 
my  best  wishes  for  his  continued  success 
in  public  service  as  a  judge  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorr>' 
to  learn  that  Paul  Fino  is  planning  to 
leave  this  House  at  the  end  of  the  current 
session.  I  wish  him  well  in  his  new  career 
on  the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court 
bench,  but  I  must  say  that  we  will  miss 
his  keen  mind  at  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

I  have  served  with  Paul  on  Banking 
and  Currency  since  coming  to  Congress, 
and  there  are  few  men  with  as  fine  a 
grasp  of  the  complex  legislation  that 
committee  must  deal  with  than  him.  His 
work  on  the  Consumer  Affairs  and  Hous- 
ing Subcommittees  has  been  of  the  verj- 
highest  order. 

But  that  is  typical  of  Paul  Pino.  Mr. 
Speaker.  He  brings  a  deep  sense  of  duty 
to  everything  he  undertakes.  It  has  been 
a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  serve  with 
him. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  in- 
deed with  mixed  emotions  that  I  con- 
gratulate Paul  Fino  as  he  prepares  to 
assume  his  new  role  as  a  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court  judge.  I  say  this  because 
of  my  high  regard  for  him  as  a  Member 
of  Congress. 

Initially,  due  to  our  mutual  «ervlce  on 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 
I  was  privileged  to  enjoy  a  close-hand 
observation  of  Paul's  outstanding  capa- 
bilities, always  discharging  his  respon- 
sibilities on  that  committee  in  a  most 
exemplarj"  maimer.  And  I  am  certain 
that  a  similar  observation  is  appropriate 
with  respect  to  his  activity  as  a  member 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. . 

In  my  judgment.  New  York  State  is 
indeed  fortunate  In  having  the  service 
and  talent  of  Paul  Pino  exclusively.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  absence  from  the 
Congress  will  indeed  be  most  conspicuous. 
His  service  as  a  Member  of  this  great 
body,  working  always  In  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  all  the  people  of  our  Nation.  Is 
indeed  worthy  of  the  commendation  of 
all. 

May  his  future  abound  with  good 
health  and  happiness.  I  shall  always 
derive  great  satisfaction  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  friendship. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing my  regret  at  Representative 
Paul  Pino's  departure  from  the  House 
and  my  congratulations  upon  his  future 
service  as  a  supreme  court  justice  for  the 
State  of  New  York. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  judicial  sys- 
tem of  the  State  of  New  York  seems  to 
have  a  decided  talent  for  selecting  its 
judges  from  among  the  outstanding  men 
the  State  sends  to  the  Congress.  Repre- 
sentative Paul  Pino  is  certainly  one  of 
those  outstanding  men.  He  has  con- 
tributed immeasurably  to  the  work  of 
the  Congress  in  his  16  years  here  and 
we  will  miss  him  very  much  indeed. 
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Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Paul 
Pino  retires  at  the  end  of  this  month.  I 
win  be  losing  a  good  friend  and  colleague 
In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  sure  that  I  am  joined  by  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  In  wishing  Padl 
every  happiness.  He  leaves  behind  him  a 
commendable  record  of  achievement  in 
Congress  as  a  champion  of  the  Amer  can 
way  of  life  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Because  Paul  has  been  a  defender  of 
our  party,  the  Congress,  and  our  free 
Institutions,  his  ability  and  strength  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  all  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation. 

Paul  was  not  obligated  to  sacrifice 
himself  for  others,  but  his  record  of  serv- 
ice as  a  Congressman  has  shown  he  has 
done  just  that.  Representative  Ftnc  is 
a  dedicated  public  servant  displaying  the 
qualities  of  courage,  honor,  and  strength 
of  charau:ter.  He  has  consistently 
espoused  and  supported  good  causes  and 
firmly  fought  evU.  These  are  the  quali- 
ties of  leadership  that  each  strives  for 
and  few  achieve  In  a  lifetime. 

Perhaps  Paul  Pino  achieved  his  fine 
record"  of  achievement  in  the  American 
cause  because  he  has  never  lost  his  sense 
of  proportion  nor  sight  of  his  goal.  In- 
stead, he  has  maintained  a  steady  and 
constructive  outlook  on  legislation  that 
is  crowned  by  the  ability  to  remain  calm 
under  fire.  These  are  notable  achieve- 
ments which  will  last  him  in  good  stead 
when  he  takes  his  new  post  of  supreme 
court  judge  of  New  York  State. 

When  Paxil  Pino,  colleague  and  friend 
from  the  24th  District  of  New  York,  re- 
tires from  the  US.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, he  takes  with  him  the  respect,  ad- 
miration, and  best  wishes  of  those  with 
whom  he  has  served  in  Congress. 

I  have  benefited  from  his  leadership 
and  will  miss  him.  but  I  do  extend  to  him 
my  every  good  wish  in  his  new 
responsibility. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
first  came  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  1963,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Pino. 

As  a  newly  elected  Member  of  this 
House,  I  took  occasion  to  study  closely 
the  work  of  each  member  of  that  com- 
mittee. I  found  in  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  a  colleague  who  was  vitally 
interested  in  the  great  voliame  of  legis- 
lation that  came  through  that  commit- 
tee, particularly  the  legislation  which  di- 
rectly concerned  Itself  with  the  better- 
ment of  the  lives  of  our  citizens  through 
such  programs  as  housing  and  consumer 
protection. 

From  those  first  days  until  this  one. 
the  concern  of  my  colleague  from  New 
York  has  never  faltered.  He  has  given 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
whom  he  represents  distinctive  represen- 
tation here  In  Congress.  In  leaving  us. 
my  distinguished  colleague  aspires  to  the 
highest  court  In  the  State  of  New  York. 
It  is  certainly  my  hope  that  he  will  be 
elected  to  that  office.  If  he  is  elected,  the 
people  of  New  York  will  have  an  out- 
standing public  servant  who  has  spent 
many  years  in  writing  the  law  and  who 
would  certamly  show  distinction  in  ad- 
ministering the  law  from  the  bench. 


I  wish  my  colleague  well.  I  have  en- 
joyed these  several  years  of  friendship 
with  him.  and  I  hope  he  will  always  think 
of  me  as  one  who  will  always  welcome 
him  back  on  his  visits  to  Washington 
in  the  future. 

Mr  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too. 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
wis^iing  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York.  Paul  Pino,  the  best  of 
luck  in  his  new  position  as  a  justice  of 
the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court.  Al- 
though I  have  only  known  Paul  for  a 
little  over  a  year  and  a  ha!f.  I  have  come 
to  know  him  as  an  energetic,  conscien- 
tious, and  one  of  the  hardest  working 
members  of  this  House. 

He  is  a  devoted  public  servant  and 
enjoys  an  impeccable  reputation.  It  has 
certainly  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  serve  with  him 
in  Congress.  He  will  be  missed  in  the 
next  Congress. 

PAtJL,  you  have  my  best  wishes  for  a 
long  and  successful  career  on  the  bench 
Mr  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased,  indeed,  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  deserved  tribute  to  Paul  Pino  of 
the  SUte  of  New  York  as  he  leaves  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  to 
become  part  of  the  judiciary  in  his  native 
State  of  New  York.  Representative  Paul 
Pino  has  been,  during  the  10  years  that 
I  have  served  in  the  House,  a  personal 
friend.  A  hard-working,  knowledgeable 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  Paul  has.  by  his  Industry,  ap- 
plication, and  ability,  been  an  outstand- 
ing Representative  in  every  respect.  The 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  citizens 
of  his  State  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
he  received  support  of  both  political  par- 
ties for  the  office  of  State  supreme  court 
judge.  I  know  that  Paul,  who  has  an  out- 
standing background  in  law  and  who  has 
gained  experience  and  knowledge  in  the 
legislative  field,  and  of  human  beings 
and  their  needs  and  goals  in  the  field  of 
politics,  will  make  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  judiciary  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Betty  joins  me  In  wishing  him  con- 
tinued health  and  success  in  his  new  of- 
fice. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  my  friend  and  colleague  from  New 
York,  the  Honorable  Paul  A.  Pino,  who 
will  be  leaving  at  the  end  of  this  Congress 
In  order  to  become  a  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Supreme  Court. 

Since  his  election  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  November  of  1952.  Paul 
has  served  with  honor  and  distinction. 
As  dean  of  the  Republican  delegation  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  he  has  been  a 
conscientious  and  outstanding  Member 
of  the  House.  Prior  to  his  14  years  of 
service  as  the  Representative  of  "the  24  th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York.  Paul 
ably  served  as  assistant  attorney  general 
of  New  York  State,  a  New  York  State 
senator,  and  as  a  member  of  the  munic- 
ipal civil  service  commission  of  the  city 
of  New  York. 

Although  Paul  served  Bronx  Coimty 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Republican  Par- 
ty, and  I  have  served  Kings  Coimty  and 
am  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
we  have  striven  together  to  ameliorate 
the  conditions  In  New  York  and  to  be  of 
assistance  to  all  people  of  New  York. 


Paul  has  served  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  State,  and  our  Nation  and  its  people 
with  integrity  and  courage,  and,  as  we 
leave  the  House  together.  I  wish  him 
every  success  and  happiness  and  I  join 
with  our  colleagues  in  being  most  con- 
fident that  he  will  be  an  outstanding 
judge. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  take  real  pleasure  in  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  great  respect  for  Rep- 
resentative Paul  Pino,  and  my  genuine 
regret  that  we  will  not  have  him  with  us 
in  the  next  Congress.  Paul  Pino  and  I 
entered  the  House  of  Representatives  to- 
gether in  1953.  and  during  our  associa- 
tion we  have  become  close  personal 
friends.  Representative  Pino  has  been 
an  outstanding  legislator,  and  I  am  sure 
his  wisdom  and  his  dedication  to  re- 
sponsibility will  make  him  a  fine  and 
discerning  member  of  our  judicial  sys- 
tem 

Although  I  will  greatly  miss  Pail 
FiNo's  presence  in  this  body.  I  wish  him 
every  success  and  fulfillment  as  a  judge 
of  the  New  York  SUte  Supreme  Court 
when  he  assumes  that  office  in  January 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  for  15  years  the  Honorable 
Paul  A.  Pino  has  represented  the  people 
of  the  24th  Congressional  District  of 
New  York,  and  represented  them  well. 
We  regret  he  is  leaving  this  body  to  as- 
sume a  seat  on  the  New  York  State  Su- 
preme Court  bench.  Although  obviously 
we  did  not  always  agree  on  many  con- 
troversial issues,  I  have  always  had  the 
highest  regard  for  Paul's  dedication 
and  devotion  to  hard  work.  He  is  a  flght- 
tr — a  tough,  hard,  conscientious  fight- 
er—a man  to  be  admired.  Paul  has  al- 
ways been  devoted  to  the  law  and  in- 
deed it  has  been  that  devotion  that  led 
him  into  public  service,  to  the  State  cap- 
ital in  Albany,  and  finally  here  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  fitting 
then  that  he  returns  to  his  first  love— 
the  law— and  takes  with  him  the  skills 
that  have  made  him  a  valuable  Member 
of  this  body.  I  am  sure  that  he  will  be 
one  of  New  York's  outstanding  jurists  in 
the  years  to  come  and  I  wish  him  evei-y 
personal  and  professional  success. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  congratula- 
tions are  in  order  for  one  of  our  Members. 
Congressman  Paul  A.  Pino,  of  the  24th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York.  Our 
colleague,  after  faithfully  .serving  in  this 
House  for  16  years,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  and 
will  no  longer  be  a  Member  of  this  body. 
Congressman  Pino,  who  has  been  an 
associate  of  mine  on  the  Veterans'  Affair.s 
Committee,  is  one  of  the  great  Americans 
of  this  era.  His  outstanding  concern  for 
the  veterans  of  this  nation  as  evidenced 
by  his  voting  record  over  the  years  has 
been  an  asset  to  welfare  of  those  men 
who  have  served  this  nation  in  time  of 
confilct. 

Congressman  Pino  has  been  one  of  the 
hardest  working  Congressmen  in  Con- 
gress, unequlvocably  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  democracy  and  justice.  He  has  served 
this  country  with  distinction.  He  is  a 
statesman  of  great  stature. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
Congressman  Pino  and  we  will  miss  his 
wisdom  and  advice  in  the  years  to  come. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  happy  to  join  with  my  other  col- 
leagues In  expressing  my  admiration  and 
deep  respect  fo"  our  friend  and  colleague, 
Hon.  Paul  A.  Pino,  of  New  York,  who  is 
voluntarily  retiring  from  the  National 
House  of  Representatives,  as  he  is  a 
candidate  for  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court. 

In  connection  with  his  candidacy  for 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  the  deep 
respect  in  which  Paul  Pino  is  held  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  has  re- 
ceived the  endorsement  of  all  political 
parties. 

During  the  years  Paul  Pino  has  been 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, he  has  served  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict, his  State,  and  our  coimtry,  with 
ability,  independence,  and  courage.  Dur- 
ing the  years  that  we  have  served  to- 
gether, there  has  developed  between  us 
a  profoimd  friendship  which  I  value  very 
much,  and  shall  always  treasure. 

Paul  Pino  has  made  his  contributions 
to  the  history  of  the  National  House  of 
Representatives.  He  leaves  us  in  volun- 
tary retirement  with  the  knowledge  that 
he  earned  and  enjoys  the  respect  of  his 
colleagues,  not  only  as  an  individual,  but 
as  a  legislator.  In  connection  with  dis- 
charging his  judicial  duties  as  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  his 
years  of  service  in  the  House  will  be  of 
\  aluable  assistance  to  him.  By  experience 
and  temperament  he  is  eminently  quali- 
fied to  fill  the  important  judicial  position 
as  a  member  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court.  I  know  he  will  fulfill  his  duties  on 
the  bench  in  an  understanding  and  judi- 
cial manner. 

Again,  I  extend  to  Paul  Pino  my  deep 
feelings  of  respect  and  friendship,  and 
my  very  best  wishes  for  many  years  of 
happiness  and  success. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this 
special  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Pirnie]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
great  regret  that  we  learned  early  this 
year  that  our  good  friend  and  able  col- 
league, Theodore  R.  Ktn»FERMAN  of  the 
17th  District  of  New  York  had  deter- 
mined not  to  seek  reelection. 

In  February  of  1966,  Ted  won  his  seat 
in  the  89th  Congress  to  fill  the  imex- 
pired  term  of  John  V.  Lindsay  who  had 
been  chosen  as  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  He  entered  immediately  into  the 
activities  of  the  House  and  soon  became 
a  very  articulate  advocate  of  the  causes 
he  espoused. 

His    work      refiected     his     excellent 


groimdlng  in  the  law  and  his  deep  con- 
cern for  social  problems.  The  people  of 
his  district  soon  reahzed  they  had  a  hard- 
working, resourceful  Representative. 
With  a  cheerful  and  enthusiastic  ap- 
proach, he  ascertained  their  needs  and 
pushed  for  solutions.  They  expressed 
their  confidence  by  reelecting  Ted  to  the 
90th  Congress  during  which  he  has  con- 
tinued his  distinguished  service. 

A  glimpse  of  Ted's  background  in  the 
law  suggests  that  the  decision  to  return 
to  the  practice  might  be  prompted  by  his 
devotion  to  his  profession  and  his  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  this  field.  He  has 
held  many  high  posts  in  bar  associations 
at  all  levels.  Ted's  scholarship  in  the  law 
has  been  superbly  demonstrated  by  writ- 
ings and  talks  on  varied  legal  subjects. 
So  we  conclude  that  in  parting  with  his 
valued  service  in  the  Congress,  we  are  le- 
storing  a  very  able  leader  to  the  metro- 
politan community  and  all  of  us  in  this 
body  extend  our  ver>'  best  wishes  to  Ted 
and  his  family,  confident  that  years  of 
success  and  happiness  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men 
have  endeared  themselves  with  their  col- 
leagues in  so  short  a  tenure  as  has  our 
retiring  friend,  Ted  Kupferman.  His 
unique  grasp  of  legislative  responsibility 
is  truly  remarkable,  and  his  ability  to 
cope  so  intelligently  with  the  staggering 
issues  that  comes  before  the  Congress  is 
outstanding.  And  there  is  a  lot  more  to 
Ted  Kupferman.  he  has  a  rare  warmth,  a 
natiu-al  pleasantness,  and  a  basic 
genuiness. 

Ted  Kupferman  has  served  his  district 
in  this  House  with  great  distinction.  Be- 
fore he  came  here,  as  a  brilliant  successor 
to  the  seat  previously  held  by  John  V. 
Lindsay  and  to  great  traditions  of  the 
17th  Congressional  District.  Ted  was  one 
of  the  New  York  City  Council's  most  pro- 
ductive members. 

If  ever  a  man  has  lived  up  to  the  ideals 
of  a  namesake,  its  been  Ted  Kupferman. 
For  he  was  most  appropriately  named 
after  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  indomit- 
able spirit,  the  agile  mind,  the  vigor,  the 
progressiveness,  the  innate  ability  most 
aptly  befits  Theodore  Roosevelt  Kup- 
ferman. 

The  City  College  of  New  York,  and 
later  Columbia  Law  School,  were  Ted's 
alma  maters  and  from  what  I  learn  from 
some  of  his  classmates,  they  all  benefited 
from  the  creativity  of  the  Ted  Kupfer- 
man mind. 

And  this  individualistic  legal  talent  of 
Ted's  has  left  its  mark  elsewhere:  Ted's 
initials — T.  R.  K.— became  as  familiar 
around  the  hallowed  halls  of  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza  as  another  set  of  initials  that 
grace  that  edifice:  NBC,  for  Ted  left  a 
lasting  and  indelible  mark  upon  that  suc- 
cessful organization  as  one  of  Its  out- 
standing legal  minds. 

But  Ted  Kupferman  has  also  been  a 
multidimensional  man,  and  perhaps  one 
of  his  crowning  achievements  prior  to 
joining  us  in  the  House,  was  to  contribute 
some  of  his  vast  practical-imaginative 
qualities  to  the  success  of  a  multidimen- 
sional art  form.  Cinerama,  when  he  was 
vice  president  of  that  firm. 


Throughout  all  of  these  remarkable 
endeavors,  though,  Ted  has  remained  a 
most  modest  man.  He  has  served  as  a 
deacon  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church  and  has  also  exercised  a 
positive  and  beneficial  infiuence  upon 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  I 
am  amazed  at  the  number  of  other  good 
causes  with  which  he  is  actively  identi- 
fied. 

We  could  go  and  on  in  talking  about 
Ted's  great  qualities.  But  his  greatest 
achievement  was  the  winning  of  the 
hand  in  marriage  of  one  of  the  most 
charming  young  ladies  I  have  ever  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting,  the  former  Dor- 
othee  Hering.  a  former  airlme  stewardess 
whom  Ted  met  on  a  flight  between  New 
York  and  Miami,  And  this  beautiful 
marriage  has  remained  on  a  high  plane. 

Ted  Kupferman  is  still  a  young  man, 
and  there  are  many  years  ahead  during 
which  we  can  be  assured  that  his  great 
talents  can  be  applied  to  the  public  good. 

Whatever  pursuit  Ted  Kupferman 
elects  he  will  execute  with  grace,  dignity, 
charm,  warmth,  and  brilliance.  And  so. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  add  my  voice  to  the 
chorus  of  colleagues  who  say  to  the  Kup- 
fermans — Ted,  Dorothee,  Ted,  Jr.,  and 
Stephanie,  good  luck  and  Godspeed. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  should  like  to  join 
my  distinguished  colleague  m  expressing 
the  regret  many  of  us  feel  at  the  depart- 
ure of  Ted  Kupferman  from  these  Halls. 

Ted  is  a  man  whose  predecessor  we 
knew.  He  succeeded  the  Honorable  John 
Lindsay,  now  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  a  man  who  had  built  up  a 
tremendous  reputation  in  the  Congress 
for  his  Independence  and  integrity  of 
thought. 

Ted  Kupferman  therefore  started  un- 
der the  shadow  of  a  great  predecessor, 
but  Ted  emerged  into  the  light  himself, 
in  his  own  right,  as  a  thoughtful  legis- 
lator, as  a  cheerful  man  who  is  extremely 
well  liked  by  his  colleagues,  as  a  man  who 
always  has  a  contribution  to  make,  what- 
ever the  Issue  may  be. 

Ted  Kupferman  will  be  missed  here  as 
much  because  of  the  loss  of  his  viewpoint 
in  the  group  as  for  his  very  well  admired 
personality. 

We  regret  that  private  life  has  called 
him  away. 

I  must  say,  I  expect  Ted  is  the  kind  of 
man  who  will  never  truly  retire  from 
public  life  and  that  we  will  see  him  time 
and  again  in  positions  of  trust  in  the 
life  of  the  great  city  in  which  he  lives. 

I  wish  him  well  in  his  private  law  prac- 
tice, knowing  that  wherever  Ted  Kupfer- 
man goes  he  is  going  to  be  a  success  and 
is  going  to  be  in  a  circle  of  admiring 
friends. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
should  like  to  join  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  New  York  in  saying  we 
are  sorry  Ted  Kupferbian  is  leaving  the 
Congress.  I  have  enjoyed  my  association 
with  Congressman  Kupferman. 
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He  certainly  had  some  tremendous 
shoes  to  fill  when  he  came  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  must  say  my  re- 
spect for  his  intelligence  and  perspicac- 
ity went  up  several  degrees  every  time 
he  decided  to  vote  with  those  of  us  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  In  a  majority  on  a 
particular  issue. 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  independ- 
ence with  which  Representative  Kupfer- 
MAN  approached  every  public  issue  that 
came  before  this  body. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  New  York 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  PIRNTE.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  *he  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Ted 
KcprERMAN  for  the  service  he  has  ren- 
dered to  the  people  and  the  Congress. 
I  cam^  to  the  Congress  at  the  same  time 
M  Tuv-as  a  freshman,  and  we  are  both 
finishing  our  freshman  year.  I  think  it 
Is  a  loss  to  the  people  of  this  country  as 
well  as  the  people  of  New  York  that  he 
will  not  be  returning  to  Congress  be- 
cause of  his  own  decision  to  go  back  to 
private  life.  I  know  Ted  will  always  be 
concerned  about  the  people  about  him 
in  private  life  and  will  participate  In 
public  endeavors.  He  will  always  help  to 
benefit  the  people  of  the  community.  It 
has  indeed  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  with 
him.  I  value  his  friendship  and  thoughts 
and  regret  only  that  I  cannot  look  for- 
ward to  being  with  him  in  this  next  year. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  s  yielding  to  me,  and 
I  should  like  to  join  with  him  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  friend  and  colleague,  Ted 
KuPFERMAN,  as  he  prepares  to  retire  from 
this  body. 

Ted  KuprERMAN  has  not  been  with  us 
long,  this  being  only  his  second  term,  but 
we  have  all  been  impressed  by  his  de- 
votion to  his  job.  his  outstanding  capa- 
bilities as  a  legislator,  and  his  friendly, 
outgoing  personality 

Others  have  already  touched  upon 
some  of  the  biographical  details  that  help 
us  to  understand  why  Ted  Kupferman 
was  such  a  good  legislator.  Some  of  them 
bear  repeating — such  as  Teds  being  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  City  College,  in  New 
York,  a  Kent  Scholar  and  editor  of  the 
Law  Review  at  Columbia  Law  School,  his 
year  of  service  as  law  secretary  to  the 
Honorable  David  W.  Peck,  formerly  pre- 
siding judge  of  the  appellate  division  of 
New  York's  Supreme  Court,  and  Teds 
interest  in  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
patent  and  copyright  law 

But  the  thing  I  suspect  I  shall  remem- 
ber best  about  Ted  is  his  constant  cheer- 
fulness— that  made  meeting  him  like 
meeting  a  ray  of  sunshine  on  a  dark 
day — and  his  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  others,  on  his  committees  or  in  con- 


nection with  the  work  of  this  House  here 
in  this  Chamber.  He  took  certain  stands 
on  certain  issues,  from  time  to  time,  that 
he  knew  would  not  enhance  his  popu- 
larity with  some  of  iiis  colleagues,  but  he 
did  so  because  he  believed  he  should 
always  stand  for,  and  speak  for,  what  he 
believed  to  be  right:  and  in  doing  so,  of 
course,  he  gave  honor  to  that  great  Re- 
publican for  whom  he  was  named — 
Theodore  Roosevelt.. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  is  the 
better  for  having  had  a  man  like  Ted 
Kupferman  serve  in  it,  even  if  but  for  a 
brief  time,  and  we  say  "goodby"  to  him 
regretfully  but  with  assurance  that  he 
will  be  successful  at  whatever  tasks  he 
may  now  take  up. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  losing  one  of  our  most  colorful 
Members  in  the  retirement  of  Theodore 
Kupferman,  Republican  of  New  York, 
after  just  two  terms  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ted  Kupferman  is  a  rare 
Individual — an  intellectual  who  not  only 
feels  with  the  heart  of  the  people  but 
speaks  their  language. 

Like  his  namesake,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Kupferman  has  been  a  crusader  for 
causes  close  to  the  people. 

With  a  flair  for  the  dramatic.  Ted  once 
donned  a  Pony  Express  riders  garb  and 
rode  through  the  streets  of  New  York 
City  with  a  mail  pouch  to  make  the  point 
that  he  could  deliver  the  mail  faster  on 
horseback  than  New  Yorkers  are  receiv- 
ing it  today. 

On  another  occasion.  Ted  took  noise- 
level  readings  on  the  streets  in  his  dis- 
trict in  a  crusade  against  nuisance  noise. 
To  improve  the  quality  of  American  life. 
Ted  proposed  establishment  of  a  noise 
control  office  operating  under  the  Sur- 
geon General. 

Ted  also  has  been  deeply  concerned 
about  the  tax  treatment  of  single  persons 
and  the  elderly.  He  has  been  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  tax  reform. 

Further  demonstrating  his  concern  for 
equity,  Ted  has  acted  as  a  substitute  Con- 
gressman for  Adam  Clayton  Powell  so 
that  the  people  of  Harlem  could  receive 
congressional  service. 

Mr.  Spesiker.  the  House  is  losing  a  bril- 
liant Intellect  and  a  worthy  public  serv- 
ant In  the  retirement  of  Ted  Kupferman. 
May  he  prosper  in  his  private  pursuits. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  another  loss 
to  the  State  of  New  York  is  the  retire- 
ment of  Ted  Kupferman.  He  has  been  an 
earnest  Member  of  Congress  and  one  who 
can  be  depended  upon  to  give  a  just  and 
thoughtful  rendition  to  legislation  in  the 
committee  on  which  he  serves.  He  also 
gives  considerate  Judgment  to  the  bills 
presented  for  a  vote  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  serve 
with  him  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
add  my  voice  to  the  many  in  Washington 
who  will  miss  Ted  Kupferman  in  the  next 
Congress.  He  has  been  a  progressive,  ef- 
fective spokesman  for  his  district  and  an 
outstanding  Member  of  Congress. 

I  speak  to  my  colleagues  today  as  a 
Member  who  has  seen  Ted  Kupferman 
manj'  a  night,  sitting  at  his  desk  with 
shirt  sleeves  rolled  up.  pouring  over 
papers  and  requests  from  his  constitu- 
ents. Since  Ted  announced  that  he  would 


not  seek  another  term  In  the  House,  his 
work  habits  have  not  changed  a  bit 
He  still  works  long  and  hard  to  provide 
the  best  representation  for  his  constitu- 
ents. I  am  sure  the  people  of  the  17  th 
District.  New  York,  will  sorely  miss  this 
fine  legislator  next  year  and  I  know  that 
the  Nation  will  miss  his  voice  In  these 
challenging  times  ahead. 

We  have  shared  many  interests  in  the 
Congress,  including  aircraft  noise  abate- 
ment legislation  and  conservation  pro- 
grams to  preserve  outdoor  recreation 
areas  and  open  spaces  for  the  people  of 
our  metropolitan  areas.  Ted  and  I  are 
next  door  neighbors  in  the  Longworth 
House  Office  Building  and  It  has  been  a 
privilege  to  chat  In  the  evenings,  ex- 
changing ideas  on  the  Issues  which  come 
before  the  House. 

I  know  that  Ted  will  remain  an  active 
community  leader  and  a  voice  of  prog- 
ress in  his  party,  for  the  good  of  the  Na- 
tion. I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  wish- 
ing him  the  best  of  luck  and  happiness  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  stay 
of  Ted  Kupferican  in  the  Congress  has 
been  much  too  short.  Notwithstanding 
the  brevity  of  his  tenure,  Congressmar. 
Kupferman  has  displayed  the  ability  and 
dedication  which  characterizes  his  make- 
up. Congressman  Kupferman  has  im- 
pressed me  and  his  other  colleagues  with 
his  adherence  to  the  noble  principles  of 
statesmanship  which  have  motivated  las 
public  service. 

Congressman  Kupferman  "filled  the 
large  shoes"  of  Mayor  John  Lindsay- 
former  Congressman  of  the  17th  District 
of  New  York.  In  fulfilling  this  role,  he 
has  brought  honor  and  distinction  to  his 
district  and  to  the  U.S.  Congress.  I  ex- 
tend my  warm  felicitations  to  Ted  Kup- 
ferman and  his  family  and  add  my  good 
wishes  for  his  long  and  successful  career 
In  public  and  private  life. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  mj'  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Ted  Kupferman.  who  will 
be  retiring  from  the  Congress  at  the  end 
of  this  year. 

Although  Congressman  Kupferman 
has  been  in  the  House  only  a  short  time. 
he  has  been  an  outstanding  Congress- 
man, serving  his  district  and  the  Nation 
with  distinction.  He  has  won  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  we  shall  miss  hiir. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  a  privilege  to  know 
him. 

As  Ted  returns  to  private  law  practice 
next  year,  he  carries  with  him  my  best 
wishes  for  a  successful  career  and  a 
good  life. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
he  did  not  remain  In  Congress  as  long  as 
he  might  have.  Representative  Kupfer- 
man has  won  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  a  great  many  of  his  colleagues. 

His  attention  to  detail  and  his  agile 
mind  have  made  him  an  important  and 
highly  regarded  member  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  and  the  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

He  has  always  met  his  obligations  in  a 
friendly  businesslike  manner,  and  he  has 
never  done  less  than  was  expected  of  him. 

Representative  Kupferman  has  real- 
ized   that    without   cooperation   among 
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Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  there 
can  be  no  legislative  progress.  It  was  this 
spirit  of  cooperation  that  made  him  such 
an  effective  legislator. 

I  express  my  warmest  regards  to  him 
and  to  his  lovely  family.  I  am  sure  that 
he  has  many  wonderful  years  of  produc- 
tive retirement  ahead. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note 
with  regret  the  retirement  of  my  col- 
league and  neighbor.  Congressman  Ted 
Kupferman  of  the  17  th  District  of  New 
York. 

Congressman  Kupferman  followed  in 
the  illustrious  heels  of  John  Lindsay, 
who  Is  now  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York  and  he  has  represented  his  constit- 
uents with  no  less  distinction. 

Quiet  and  conscientious.  Ted  Kupfer- 
man- has  been  admired  by  us  all  in  his 
efforts  here.  He  has  served  but  two  terms, 
but  he  has  acquitted  himself  like  a  vet- 
eran. 

He  has  iiiven  countless  hours  of  his 
time  and  energies  to  his  community  and 
has  had  the  support  and  devotion  of  his 
constituency. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  in  this  body  as  a  fellow  Representa- 
tive of  our  great  city  and  State. 

I  regret  that  he  has  seen  fit  to  retire 
while  he  is  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  career, 
but  I  respect  his  decision  and  I  wish  him 
well  in  his  return  to  private  life. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
ijleasure  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
bidding  farewell  to  Ted  Kupferman.  Ted 
has  been  with  us  only  a  short  time,  but 
he  has  made  a  lasting  record  of  service 
to  his  constituents,  the  city  and  State  of 
New  York,  and  the  Nation.  We  know  that 
he  has  legitimate  reasons  for  leaving 
public  service,  but  he  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

I  join  in  wishing  Ted  Kupferman  good 
health,  happiness,  and  success  in  his 
every  endeavor. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
news  that  Ted  Kupferman  will  no  longer 
continue  his  able  representation  of  the 
17th  District  of  New  York  is  disappoint- 
ing to  many  of  us  who  have  learned  to 
value  his  objective  approach  to  the  busi- 
ness of  this  House.  Although  we  have  not 
always  viewed  issues  in  the  same  way.  I 
have  nonetheless  always  admired  the 
strength  of  his  convictions  and  the  agile 
intellect  apparent  in  his  presentation  of 
his  viewpoint.  I  join  with  the  many 
friends  who  reluctantly  accept  his  de- 
cision and  wish  him  every  success. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  colleague  from  Manhattan,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kupferman] 
has  decided  to  leave  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress at  the  end  of  this  present  session. 
I  regret  that  he  has  made  this  choice. 
but  the  choice  is  his  in  his  best  judg- 
ment, of  course,  and  we  can  only  express 
our  regret  at  his  loss  of  service  to  the 
Nation. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  Con- 
gressman Ted  Kupferman,  has  sought 
our  counsel  and  we  have  sought  his.  His 
ability,  candor,  and  analytical  mind  have 
made  him  a  valued  counselor  to  many, 
and  his  departure  after  serving  only  one 
term  in  the  Congress  causes  me  to  visual- 
ize a  meteor  that  flashes  across  the  sky 
then  Is  gone. 


The  gentleman  from  New  York,  de- 
spite lack  of  seniority,  provided  leader- 
ship In  the  field  of  conservation,  and 
served  on  the  conference  committee 
which  drafted  the  Redwood  National 
Park  bill.  His  openness  in  working  with 
me.  as  the  Representative  from  the  red- 
wood country,  was  most  gratifying  to 
me.  and  I  want  to  thank  him  publicly 
for  it. 

We  had  the  opportunity  again,  through 
my  own  presidency  of  the  Congressional 
Flying  Club,  to  consort  on  the  Important 
program  to  stimulate  aviation  education 
in  our  schools  throughout  the  Nation  and 
to  educate  our  colleagues  to  the  impor- 
tance of  aviation  in  America  and  the 
world.  His  assistance  in  this  area  has 
been  most  helpful. 

Also,  during  his  term  in  the  Congress. 
Mr.  Kupferman  has  become  the  recog- 
nized expert  in  the  field  of  noise  abate- 
ment. We  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
pertise when  he  served  as  a  panel  mem- 
ber during  the  International  Exposition 
of  Flight  held  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev..  last 
year.  Although  he  is  leaving  the  Congress 
it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  Ted  Kupferman 
will  continue  his  studies  and  research 
in  this  very  important  field  and.  from 
time  to  time,  make  himself  available  for 
the  congressional  hearings  of  the  future 
that  I  believe  will  inevitably  be  forth- 
coming. We  who  have  served  with  Ted 
in  the  Congress  have  recognized  him  as 
the  "champion"  of  the  fight  to  control 
noise  pollution  in  the  metropolitan  areas 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
our  colleague.  Ted  Kupferman.  has 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  little  less  than  3  years.  I  have  become 
quite  well  acquainted  with  him  and  have 
admired  him  for  his  ability  and  integrity. 
That  Ted  has  decided  to  leave  this  body 
and  return  to  his  law  practice  in  New 
York,  many  of  us  regret.  He  has  been  an 
able  Representative,  and  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  wishing  him  good  health. 
and  good  fortune. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  and  honored  to 
join  today  in  expressing  my  appreciation 
and  my  best  wishes  to  a  good  friend  and 
colleague,  Ted  Kupferman.  Ted  was 
elected  to  the  House  in  February  1966, 
and  lias  served  since  then  with  a  record 
of  distinguished  and  dedicated  service. 

He  has  been  a  hard-working  legislator 
in  the  years  I  have  known  him,  and  I  was 
privileged  to  be  associated  with  him  in  a 
number  of  important  projects  such  as 
calling  for  a  full  congressional  investi- 
gation of  the  Selective  Service  System 
for  its  reform,  and  urging  that  the  United 
States  take  the  initiative  in  bringing  the 
problem  of  South  Africa  before  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly.  He  has  been  a  con- 
scientious member  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  acting  to  pre- 
serve and  improve  the  natural  wealth  of 
our  country  and  the  welfare  of  its  en- 
virons, and  as  a  member  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  has  kept  the  welfare 
of  our  Nation's  veterans  uppermost  in 
mind  and  deed. 

Coming  to  the  House  with  a  fine  edu- 
cational background  and  notable  experi- 
ence in  the  legal  profession  and  public 
service,  Ted  has  filled  his  seat  in  the 


House  with  distinction  and  has  won  the 
deep  friendship  and  long- lasting  respect 
of  his  colleagues. 

As  the  90th  Congress  comes  to  a  close. 
Ted  win  be  returning  to  private  law  prac- 
tice in  his  home  State  of  New  York.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed  in  his  retirement 
from  the  House,  but  I  know  he  will  con- 
tinue his  work  in  the  field  of  law  with 
the  same  dedication,  ability  and  enthusi- 
asm that  he  brought  to  the  Congress. 
He  has  the  best  wishes  of  us  all.  I  am 
sure,  for  a  happy  and  successful  future. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  join 
in  paying  tribute  to  our  esteemed  col- 
league, Theodore  Kupferman.  who  rep- 
resents the  17th  Congressional  District 
of  New  York,  otherwise  known  as  the 
silk  stocking  district.  Although  he  is  a 
Republican  and  halls  from  the  East  Side 
of  Manhattan,  which  is  across  Central 
Park  from  the  West  Side  of  Manhattan, 
the  exciting  area  I  am  privileged  to  serve. 
I  have  always  found  that  our  political 
differences  dissolve  in  the  crucible  of 
friendship.  I  had  valued  his  friendship 
for  many  years  before  he  decided  to  run 
for  Congress,  and  I  am  truly  sorry  that 
he  has  made  the  decision  which  will  take 
him  from  us. 

Ted  Kupferman  has  been  a  diligent 
legislator  both  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  in  the  New  York  City 
Coimcil  where  he  succeeded  the  late 
Stanley  M.  Isaacs,  a  highly  regarded  and 
admired  New  York  City  leader  whose  leg- 
islative aide  Ted  Kupferman  had  been. 
The  knowledge  and  experience  which  he 
gained  through  his  association  with 
Stanley  Isaacs  has  stood  him  in  good 
stead  both  on  the  New  York  City  Coun- 
cil and  in  Congress.  Although  his  service 
to  this  body  has  been  brief,  he  has  earned 
the  respect  of  his  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  having  been  a  hard- 
working, contributing  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Among  the  legislative  Issues  in 
which  he  has  been  actively  involved  is 
the  question  of  noise  abatement — one  of 
the  environmental  hazards  to  which  in- 
suflBcient  public  attention  has  been  paid. 
Ted  Kupferman  has  tried  to  arouse  the 
public  to  this  increasing  menace  and  has 
introduced  legislative  proposals  in  an  ef- 
fort to  alleviate  it. 

Ted  Kupferman  intends  to  return  to 
the  full-time  practice  of  law — a  profes- 
sion in  which  he  has  already  made  his 
reputation,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
copyright  law.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
City  College  of  New  York  and  of  Colum- 
bia Law  School.  He  was  an  editor  of  the 
Columbia  Law  Review  and  before  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  was  cited  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  as  a  "qualified  commen- 
tator" in  the  copyright  field.  In  addition 
to  practicing  law,  he  taught  at  New  York 
Law  School  and  also  served  as  president 
of  the  Federal  Bar  Association.  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut. 
Thus,  he  leaves  us  for  his  chosen  field 
of  work,  where  I  have  no  doubt  he  will 
continue  to  expand  the  frontiers  of  legal 
knowledge. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  pay  this  tribute  to- 
day to  a  dedicated  public  ser\'ant,  and  I 
wish  Ted  Kupferman  the  very  best  for 
the  future. 
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Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  regret  this  occasion.  However 
much  we  are  going  to  miss  Ted  Kupfer- 
MAN.  and  we  will  miss  him  indeed  as  a 
friend  and  distingiiished  colleague,  there 
are  thousands  of  residents  of  New  York 
City  who  will  miss  him  even  more  be- 
cause of  his  unique  dedication  and  the 
representation  he  has  so  willingly  af- 
forded them  since  February  1966 

In  1966  Ted  KuprERMAN  waged  two 
general  election  campaigns  In  order  to 
achieve  and  hold  his  17th  District  seat  as 
the  successor  to  John  V.  Lindsay.  He 
successfully  met  both  elections  in  the 
face  of  major  competition  including  the 
editorial  page  of  the  New  York  Times. 

In  1967.  following  the  exclusion  of  Mr. 
Powell,  Ted  Kupferman  generously  took 
it  upon  himself  to  offer  representation  to 
the  people  of  the  18th  District  in  addition 
to  his  own.  I^)r  this  reason  particularly, 
undertaking  to  handle  the  problems  of 
one  of  the  most  diversified  urban  areas 
of  this  country — from  the  depths  of 
Greenwich  Village  to  the  northern  blocks 
of  Hartem — we  are  losing  a  man  who  has 
come  to  know  the  problems  of  urban 
America  as  few  men  do. 

His  community  awareness  and  con- 
sistent service  are  matched  by  an  en- 
gaging spirit  and  droll  sense  of  humor 
that  will  continue  to  serve  him  well  in  his 
chosen  work  in  the  practice  of  law. 

You  are  a  good  man,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Kupferman.  I  regret  your  decision 
not  to  seek  reelection,  but  I  wish  you 
all  good  things,  for  they  are  richly  de- 
served. 

Mr,  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  some 
men  are  destined  to  bum  b^-ight  and  long 
like  a  star  in  the  congressional  heavens, 
my  friend  and  colleague,  Ted  Kupter- 
MAN.  has  had  the  career  of  a  comet.  Al- 
though his  time  in  the  House  has  been 
short,  his  presence  has  been  seen  and 
felt  by  us  all.  He  is  a  man  of  deep  con- 
viction and  his  presence  in  the  House  has 
made  It  a  better  place.  I  will  miss  him 
and  look  forward  to  seeing  him  and 
knowing  him  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Perinsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  Join  with  the 
many  Members  of  this  House  giving 
honor  to  Theodore  Kupferman.  He  Is  a 
man  of  integrity  and  vision,  and  we  are 
sorry  to  see  Ted  Kupferman  leave  the 
House. 

As  a  Representative  from  New  York 
City,  Ted  Kupferman  has  given  excellent 
service  both  to  his  constituents  and  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  Con- 
gress he  has  served  well  on  two  commit- 
tees: Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Ted  Kupferman.  Is  a  progressive  and 
Imaginative  Republican.  He  is  frequently 
in  the  lead  on  new  legislative  proposals. 
Besides  representing  his  own  district. 
Ted  has  spoken  eloquently  on  behalf  of 
the  residents  of  Harlem  who  have  been 
without  a  voice  during  this  session. 

We  will  miss  oiu-  colleague  from  New 
York  City.  His  wit  and  keen  sense  of 
humor  have  brightened  many  legislative 
debates.  On  the  occasion  of  his  return  to 
the  private  practice  of  law,  I  want  to  add 
my  very  best  wishes  for  his  continued 
success. 

Mr.   BINGHAM.   Mr    Speaker,   I  am 


happy  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  In  expressing  our  high 
regard  for  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kupferman]  and  our  regrets  that 
he  is  not  seeking  re-election. 

Before  he  came  to  the  Congress  I  had 
known  Ted  Kupferman  for  many  years 
as  a  public  spirited  citizen  of  liberal  per- 
suasion, who  is  active  in  many  good 
causes.  He  has  carried  on  this  tradition 
in  his  service  in  the  House  and  has  dem- 
onstrated a  commendable  independence 
on  many  issues. 

I  served  with  him  with  pleasure  on  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
and  he  has  been  a  valuable  and  articu- 
late member  of  that  committee.  His  ef- 
forts in  the  direction  of  controlling  the 
noise  menace  in  our  great  cities  have  also 
been  outstanding. 

We  wish  him  well  in  whatever  he 
undertakes  to  do  in  the  future. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Ted  Kupferman  will  be  deeply  missed  by 
his  colleagues  and  many  friends.  He  has 
represented  the  17th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  and  the  Nation  with 
imagination,  energy,  and  effectiveness. 

His  work  on  the  Interior  Committee 
has  resulted  in  the  approval  of  a  Red- 
wood National  Park  and  other  important 
conservation  measures. 

Ted  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
fight  for  the  cities  and  for  implementa- 
tion of  the  Riot  Commission  report.  His 
efforts  toward  the  enactment  of  pro- 
grams for  jobs,  education,  and  housing 
have  been  forthright  and  of  value  to  the 
Nation. 

In  Euldition.  he  has  missed  few  oppor- 
tunities to  remind  the  House  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  of  the  progressive  leader- 
ship he  represented  as  President  and  as  a 
citizen. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  regret 
at  Ted  Kupferman's  approaching  retire- 
ment from  Congress.  The  compassion, 
imagination,  and  energy  he  displayed 
during  his  relatively  brief  service  in  this 
House  will  be  much  missed.  I  regret  that 
we  will  not  have  the  benefit  of  his  dili- 
gence and  ability  brought  to  bear  on  the 
many  complex  issues  with  which  this 
House  will  have  to  deal  in  future  days. 
We  will  miss  him.  as  will  his  constitu- 
ents, whom  he  served  so  well. 

The  best  of  luck  In  your  future  career, 
Ted. 

Mr  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  to  join  my  colleagues  today  In  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  the  Honorable  Theodore  R.  Kup- 
ferman. 

Although  Ted  has  served  In  this  body 
only  3  years,  his  outstanding  legal  ability 
and  quick  grasp  of  the  legislative  process 
gained  him  the  sincere  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  his  colleagues.  While  we  sat 
on  different  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  found  Ted 
to  be  an  effective  proponent  of  his  party's 
philosophy  who  argued  the  Issues  with 
great  Intelligence  and  clarity.  In  his 
short  tenure  in  this  body  he  has  ren- 
dered invaluable  service  to  his  district, 
his  State,  and  his  Nation 

I  join  his  many  friends  in  wishing  him 
every  success  in  his  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  DICKINSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  today  In  paying 


tribute  to  an  excellent  legislator  and  a 
conscientious  public  servant,  Representa- 
tive Theodore  Kupferman. 

He  is  retiring  from  Congress  at  the  end 
of  this  session  to  return  to  private  law 
practice  in  New  York. 

His  performance  as  a  member  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  Veterans'  Committee  has  been 
exemplary. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  only  guide  to 
a  man  Is  his  conscience;  the  only  shield 
to  his  memory  is  the  rectitude  and  sin- 
cerity of  his  actions. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
these  qualities  in  abundance  and  he  will 
be  remembered  as  a  strong  Member  of 
this  House. 

One  who  was  always  willing  to  tackle 
any  task,  no  matter  how  difficult,  and 
carry  it  to  a  successful  conclusion:  one 
whose  friendly  nature  and  kind  actions 
never  got  in  the  way  of  keeping  his  shoul- 
der to  the  wheel  when  work  had  to  be 
done — he  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Congressman  Kupferman  has  used  his 
legal  knowledge  and  his  understandinc 
of  the  problems  of  our  time  to  make  this 
country  a  better  place  in  which  to  live 

He  is  a  dedicated  American,  and.  al- 
though he  did  not  remain  with  us  Ions, 
his  accomplishments  have  been  impor- 
tant ones. 

I  feel  a  pervading  sense  of  loss  about 
his  retirement,  but  he  is  still  a  youn? 
man  who  has  much  more  to  contribute 
to  his  profession  and  to  his  country.  I 
wish  him  all  possible  future  success. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  express  my  high 
regard  for  the  Honorable  Theodore  R. 
Kupferman  of  the  New  York  17th  Dis- 
trict, who  Is  retiring  at  the  close  of  the 
current  session  to  return  to  his  Manhat- 
tan law  practice.  He  has  only  been  among 
us  for  a  short  time,  but  during  that  pe- 
riod he  has  clearly  established  himself 
as  an  outstanding  Congressman,  and  I 
am  sincerely  sorry  to  see  him  go. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  he  has  fully 
demonstrated  his  knowledge  of  the  law. 
on  the  one  hand,  and  deep  concern  for 
human  rights  and  human  dignity  on  the 
other. 

During  his  brief  tenure  in  the  Congress, 
he  has  voted  for  antipoverty  measures 
and  supported  civil  rights,  in  keeping 
with  his  sympathy  for  underprivileged 
people  everywhere.  He  has  endeavored  to 
improve  the  living  conditions  of  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  economic  stand- 
ing, by  sponsoring  legislation  providing 
for  a  scenic  rivers  system,  and  advocating 
policies  looking  to  the  reduction  of  noise 
in  oiir  burgeoning  metropolitan  areas.  In 
addition,  he  has  taken  the  lead  In  urging 
better  care  and  treatment  of  veterans 
afflicted  with  alcoholism. 

The  life  of  Ted  Kupferman  has  been 
marked  by  success  all  along  the  way.  and 
I  hope  and  trust  the  trend  shall  continue 
unabated.  His  outstanding  ability  is 
matched  only  by  his  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity to  his  country  and  his  family. 

As  a  man  of  law  and  a  man  of  con- 
sclwice,  he  was  welcome  here  in  Congress. 

I  wish  him  well  In  all  future  endeavors, 
in  the  knowledge  that  he  Is,  Indeed,  a 
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credit  to  the  country  and  the  district  he 
has  represented  so  well  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  Join 
my  colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
a  good  friend  and  fellow  Republican 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Honor- 
able Theodore  Kupferman.  As  you  all 
know,  Ted  is  resigning  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  return  to  his  pri- 
vate law  practice  in  New  York  City. 

Since  the  89th  Congress  Ted  has  served 
his  district,  his  State,  and  his  country 
well.  I  know  he  has  been  a  great  asset 
to  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  I  am  proud  to  have  served 
with  him  on  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee. 

I  know  the  absence  of  this  able  legis- 
lator will  be  felt  by  all  and  I  would  like 
to  extend  to  my  dear  friend  and  col- 
league my  best  wishes  for  health  and 
happiness  in  all  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
people  wish  to  write  critically  about  the 
Congress,  they  frequently  say  that  no 
Member,  once  elected,  ever  leaves  vol- 
untarily. Every  now  and  then,  however, 
a  Member  comes  along  who  proves  that 
the  statement  is  not  true.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  those  Members  who  have  left 
voluntarily  have  usually  been  Members 
of  quality  we  could  ill  afford  to  lose,  and 
that  is  particularly  true  of  Ted  Kupfer- 
man. 

Even  though  he  has  served  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  all  of  us  have  ap- 
preciated his  distinguished  legal  ability 
and  the  conscientious  dedication  he  has 
uiven  to  the  best  interests  of  both  his 
own  State  and  national  policies. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  truly 
sorry  that  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  the  New  York  delegation.  Ted  Kup- 
ferman, will  be  leaving  the  House  to  re- 
turn to  private  law  practice  in  New  York. 

Ted  Kupferman  made  his  mark  in  law 
practice  as  a  leader  in  the  field  of  copy- 
right law.  His  service  in  Congress,  like 
his  reputation  in  the  field  of  law,  has  been 
one  of  expanding  the  frontiers  of  knowl- 
edge. 

Ted  Kupferman  leaves  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  a  Congressman  who 
has  an  expertise  in  urban  affairs  to  be  ad- 
mired. This  expertise  was  gained  from 
hard  work,  dedication,  and  a  generous 
application  to  every  task  both  large  and 
small. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  Ted  in 
Congress  and  I  admire  his  unique  ability 
to  get  down  to  the  crucial  aspects  of  any 
problem.  This  talent  has  served  him  well 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee.  This  ability  to 
distinguish  the  important  from  the  im- 
important  is  the  characteristic  which  I 
feel  has  made  Ted  Kupferman  a  leader 
of  note  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  a  colleague  with  whom  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  work. 

Ted's  sage  advice  and  able  support  will 
be  missed  by  all  of  us  who  share  his  deep 
conviction  for  urban  affairs  and  urban 
problems.  His  droll  sense  of  humor  and 
his  generosity  in  representing  the  17th 
District  and  18th  District  of  New  York 
have  won  Ted  the  deep  friendship  and 
lasting  respect  of  his  colleagues. 

When  he  returns  to  private  law  prac- 


tice in  New  York,  I  am  sure  Ted  Kupfer- 
man will  continue  to  use  his  energies  and 
abilities  to  further  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Just  as  he  did  in  Congress.  New 
York  City  is  assured  of  a  fine  lawyer,  the 
Nation  of  an  outstanding  citizen. 

To  an  able,  hard-working  and  dedi- 
cated Representative  from  the  17th  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  I  wish  every  success. 
Thank  you  for  a  Job  well  done. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  my  good  friend.  Ted 
Kupferman.  As  a  freshman  Member  of 
this  body.  Ted  was  a  great  help  to  me 
and  many  others  who  arrived  here  in 
January  of  1967  to  begin  serving  in  the 
Congress.  I  have  admired  his  integrity, 
dedication,  and  responsiveness  to  his 
constituents.  He  has  been  an  able  and 
distinguished  successor  to  John  V.  Lind- 
say, now  the  mayor  of  New  York  City, 
whom  he  followed. 

I  know  that  he  will  be  missed  in  fu- 
ture Congresses.  He  has  contributed  so 
much  in  the  short  time  that  he  has  been 
here. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
wish  him  the  best  of  luck  in  his  return 
to  his  law  practice. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  years 
ago  when  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  chose  to  run  for  the  office 
of  mayor  of  that  city,  all  of  us  looked 
upon  his  passing  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  immense  regret.  We  did 
not  know  then  that  another  fine  and 
distinguished  New  Yorker  would  come  to 
take  his  place.  But,  indeed,  that  did  come 
to  pass. 

My  colleague  from  New  York  TMr. 
Kupferman]  has  served  in  this  House 
for  only  2  years.  In  those  2  years,  how- 
ever, he  has  made  his  presence  known 
as  a  distinguished  Member  of  this  body, 
an  outstanding  gentleman,  and  an  excel- 
lent legislator  who  gave  worthy  repre- 
sentation to  the  people  who  elected  him 
to  the  Congress.  I  know  the  immense 
regret  with  which  all  of  my  colleagues 
will  view  the  departure  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  from  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

He  is.  I  believe,  the  very  model  of  what 
an  excellent  legislator  should  be.  I  wish 
him  well  as  he  departs  from  us.  I  know 
he  will  have  a  life  filled  with  success  and, 
certainly,  a  life  filled  with  happiness  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased,  indeed,  in  Joining  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  Ted  Kupferman,  a 
Representative  of  the  17th  District  of 
New  York,  as  he  leaves  us  to  return  to 
an  active  life  in  the  law  profession  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  Ted  Kupferman  suc- 
ceeded John  Lindsay  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  brought  to  the  Con- 
gress the  same  intense  interest,  indus- 
trious application,  and  dedicated  service 
as  his  predecessor.  Ted's  separation  from 
us  will  be  a  loss,  not  only  to  his  many 
friends  in  the  House,  but  to  the  Nation. 
While  Ted  has  only  been  with  us  for  two 
terms,  he  has  demonstrated  the  indi- 
viduality, the  courage  of  conviction,  and 
the  love  of  fellow  man  which  has  made 
him  a  truly  great  Representative  of  his 
district  and  State.  All  of  us  wish  him 
well  as  he  resumes  the  practice  of  law 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  Hopefully  Ted 


will  once  again,  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  permit  his  talents  to  be  utilized 
for  the  public  good  in  some  office  in  the 
State  or  Fec^eral  Government.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  all;  of  us  will  hear  more  of  Ted 
Kupferman  in  the  years  ahead. 

He  h£is  my  best  wishes  for  continued 
success  and  happiness. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  "He's  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar"  is  a  highly 
complimentary  descriptive  phrase.  But  it 
has  been  so  overworked  and  so  loosely 
used  that  it  has  almost  lost  its  mean- 
ingful application. 

But  when  you  speak  of  our  colleague. 
Ted  Kupferman,  as  being  "a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar"  you  are  using  the  words 
in  their  purest  and  truest  sense.  For  to 
me.  and  I  am  sure  to  every  one  of  us 
who  has  worked  with  him,  Ted  Kup- 
ferman is  indeed  a  gentleman,  in  the 
fullest  and  truest  sense  of  the  term.  And 
he  is  indeed  a  scholar. 

From  his  college  days,  when  he  was 
awarded  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  and 
when  he  graduated  from  Columbia 
University  Law  School  as  editor  of  the 
Law  Review,  to  this  very  day,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  has  been  identified 
with  scholarship.  I  do  not  propose  to 
detail  the  positions  he  has  held  by  virtue 
of  his  legal  scholarship. 

There  were  occasions  when  Ted  Kup- 
ferman and  I  did  not  agree  on  some 
legislative  issue.  But  he  would  take  the 
time  to  explain  exactly  why  he  arrived 
at  a  different  conclusion  than  I  sought 
to  advance.  He  did  not  disagree  simply 
to  disagree.  Indeed,  he  might  even  sug- 
gest some  facts  you  yourself  had  over- 
looked on  your  side  of  the  argument. 

Ted  has  served  in  the  Congress  only 
3  years.  As  a  relatively  new  Member  he 
has  made  his  mark  on  all  of  us  by  the 
pure  force  of  his  Intellect  and  the  per- 
suasiveness of  his  personality. 

I  consider  Ted  Kupferman  to  be  one  of 
the  most  likable  men  with  whom  I  have 
ever  been  associated.  I  shall  miss  him. 
I  most  sincerely  wish  him  every  success 
and  every  Joy  in  whatever  he  under- 
takes. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  eve  of  Representative  Theodore 
R.  Kupferman's  retirement  from  Con- 
gress, it  is  fitting  to  pay  him  a  well-de- 
sen'ed  tribute  for  the  contributions  he 
has  made  to  our  society,  during  the  peri- 
od he  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  learned  to  know  Ted  Kup- 
ferman well,  and  liked  him  very  much  as 
a  personal  friend  and  a  fellow  colleague 
of  real  ability. 

We  will  sorely  miss  his  presence  in 
the  next  Congress,  but  I  know  he  will 
continue  to  be  active  in  public  affairs,  and 
I  wish  him  every  success  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  wishing  the  Honorable  Theo- 
dore R.  Kupferman  success  as  he  returns 
to  private  law  practice  in  New  York  City. 
Although  his  time  here  has  been  rela- 
tively brief  he  has  demonstrated  a  cer- 
tain elan  and  determination  that  will 
stand  him  in  good  stead  in  the  coming 
years.  I  wish  Ted  the  best  of  everything. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
regret  that  I  have  learned  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  my  good  friend  and  coworker  on 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  Con- 
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gressman  Thiodore  R  Kup»trman,  of 
New  York.  Congressman  Kupfirman  has 
been  a  Member  of  this  body  for  only 
two  terms,  but  In  this  short  time  we 
have  learned  to  respect  and  appreciate 
his  hard  work  and  efforts  In  behalf  of 
this  Nation's  veterans 

Congressman  KupriRMAM  has  faith- 
fully devoted  his  time  and  energies  to 
the  best  interest  of  this  Nation  He  has 
loyally  served  his  constituents  in  the 
17th  District  of  New  York.  Congressman 
KxTPfTRiCAN  possesses  those  qualities 
which  best  describe  a  devoted  and 
patriotic  American. 

We  will  miss  Congressman  KuprtRMAN 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  as  well  as 
in  our  committee.  I  extend  my  best 
wishes  to  him  in  his  new  undertakings. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
Ted  Kupferman  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  I  have  been  Impressed  with 
his  dedication,  intelligence,  and  integrity. 

He  and  his  charming  wife.  Dorothee, 
will  be  missed  and  I  wish  them  continued 
well-being  and  success  in  the  future. 

Mr  WHALEN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dedi- 
cated representative  of  New  York  City's 
"silk  stocking"  district,  the  Honorable 
Theodore  R  Kupferman.  will  retire  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  end 
of  the  90th  Congress. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  have  been  his 
colleague  and  to  have  worked  with  him  in 
so  many  common  endeavors.  In  addition 
to  being  a  man  of  great  learning  and  wit. 
Ted  Kupferman  was  one  of  the  hardest 
working  Members  of  the  House.  He  was  a 
worthy  successor  to  the  man  who  now  Is 
New  York  City's  mayor,  the  Honorable 
John  V.  Lindsay. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  oppottimity. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  commend  him  lor  his 
service  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  to 
extend  my  best  wishes  to  him  in  his 
future  endeavors. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  with  ref- 
erence to  the  service  of  our  friend  from 
the  17th  Congressional  District  of  New 
York. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSMAN  SCHWENGEL  ASKS 
RESIGNATION  OP  SECRETARY  OP 
TRANSPORTATION  ALAN  S.  BOYD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  written  Mr.  Alan  S.  Boyd.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  asked  him  to  resign.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  it  would  be  in  the  public 
interest  for  this  man  to  step  aside  so  the 
objectives  of  the  very  much  needed  De- 
partment of  Transportation  can  be  more 
fully  and  adequately  met.  I  have  written 


Mr.  Boyd  a  letter  In  which  I  set  out  some 
of  the  more  important  reasons  why  I 
think  he  should  resign.  So  the  Members 
may  have  Information  with  the  hope  they 
will  give  serious  thought  to  the  problems 
that  have  been  presented  by  the  lack  of 
leadership  in  this  Department  I  herewith 
.submit  my  letter  to  the  Secretary. 
CoNOKcss  or  TH«  Vhttto  Statts. 

HOOSB  or  RKntKSBNTATIVCS. 

Wasmngton.  D.C..  October  i.  19€8. 
Hon  Alan  S.  Botd. 

Secretary,  De-partment  of  Transportation, 
Washington.  DC. 

DcAB  Mb.  Secbetabt:  I  am  writing  this  let- 
ter under  the  pressure  of  frustration  and  the 
feeling  that  you  and  your  Department  have 
failed  to  recognize  the  Importance  of  a  Con- 
gressman who  Is  dedicated  to  serve  the  public 
interest  and  vitally  Interested  In  an  adequate 
road  system  with  the  highest  degree  of 
safety.  It  Is  also  my  conviction  that  you  have 
not  served  and  developed  the  oflflce  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Transportation  as 
It  should  have  been  developed. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  I  am 
disappointed  that  even  after  four  telephone 
calls  to  your  office  and  a  promise  you  would 
answer  my  letter  of  August  12,  I  still  do  not 
have  an  acknowledgment  and  or  response 
from  you.  Sir.  I  have  never  felt  more  In  my 
life  It  was  more  right  than  I  do  In  having 
opposed  S.  2668.  the  truck  weight  and  width 
bin.  I  have  been  supported  In  my  position 
by  some  of  the  very  best  people  and  most 
unselfish  associations  also  interested  in  ade- 
quate, safe  roads.  The  evidence  of  this  has 
been  put  In  the  Congressional  Record  Inserts 
I  hope  your  Department  has  read. 

Further.  It  Is  my  belief  that  you  and  your 
Department  have  not  taken  advantage  of  the 
vast  experience,  talent  and  dedicated  people 
in  the  various  departments  your  office  Is 
committed  to  coordinate.  Having  had  ex- 
perience with  the  Bureau  of  Roads  ever  since 
I  have  been  In  public  life  dating  back  to 
1944  as  a  Member  of  the  Iowa  legislature.  I 
am  convinced  there  are  many  able  men  with 
vast  experience  and  great  capabilities  that 
could  be  used  more  effectively  In  the  public 
Interest  In  this  transition  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

Further.  Mr.  Boyd.  I  am  convinced  that 
you  and  your  colleagues  have  neither  forth- 
rlghtly  or  adequately  represented  the  public 
Interest  before  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
You  have  not  reviewed  and  reflected  the  ex- 
periences of  people  who  preceded  you  and 
before  you  have  testified  so  well  on  the  mat- 
ter of  setting  limits — especially  on  length 
limits   for   trucks. 

I  am  amazed  also  to  And  out  that  you 
have  evidently  not  kept  In  touch  with  the 
Important  leaders  of  highway  construction 
and  maintenance  who  could  have  been  able 
and  would  have  testified  and  I  believe  con- 
vinced you  that  the  passage  of  S.  2658  was 
not   In   the    public    Interest. 

Since  our  controversy  before  the  Commit- 
tee and  after  the  bill  was  voted  out  I  have 
been  In  contact  with  all  of  the  Governors. 
the  highway  departments  of  the  states  and 
a  large  number  of  mayors  of  cities  In  Amer- 
ica and  they  have  been  unanimously  against 
certain  aspects  of  this  legislation  and  many 
were  against  the  entire  bill  The  most  typical 
and  Impressive  testimony  came  from  Gover- 
nor Samuel  H.  Shapiro  of  Illinois  who  said 
among  other  things.  "Your  efforts  In  solicit- 
ing comments  from  public  officials  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  Integrity  and 
safety  of  the  highway  system  In  our  nation 
Is  both  appreciated  by  me  and  Is  com- 
mendable." 

The  mayor  of  one  of  our  largest  cities.  The 
Honorable  Richard  J.  Daley  said.  "We  sup- 
port your  efforts  to  protect  the  public  Invest- 
ment In  highways  and  the  safety  of  the 
motorists." 

The  special  review  and  study  by  the  State 


of  Illinois  on  effects  of  S.  2658  said  among 
other  things  "Trucks  of  loa-lnch  width  are  a 
deadly  menace  on  Illinois'  normal  highway 
system." 

All  this  plus  the  fact  that  your  Depart- 
ment has  not  set  proper  priorities  In  research 
studies  that  are  necessary  to  give  us  safe 
highways  and  as  noted  by  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  and  admitted  to  by  the 
truckers  themselves  is  ample  proof  that  the 
question  of  truck  brakes,  truck  Urea,  truck 
safety  devices  and  inspections  is  very  inade- 
quate. I  recall  for  you  a  statement  admitted 
to  by  the  truckers  that  they  were  Involved  in 
n.6'7  of  the  accidents  where  there  was  a 
fatality  while  In  one  year  they  represented 
1  54'v  of  the  total  registration.  With  this 
the  fact  that  38  people  are  killed  when  a 
truck  Is  Involved  with  a  passenger  car  to  one 
truck  driver  and  you  have  a  pretty  miserable 
safety  record. 

This  plus  other  factors  that  relate  -o 
safety  I  would  think  would  make  a  study  <.! 
this  problem  a  very  high  priority  and.  ap- 
parently, this  has  been  a  very  low  prloritv 
in  your  Department.  This.  too.  I  believe  i.s 
poor  judgmefit  and  Is  not  In  the  public 
Interest  All  of  this  and  other  things  I  could 
detail  makes  It  desirable  and.  I  believe,  nec- 
essary for  you  to  step  aside  so  that  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  better  direction  and 
more  Intelligent  development  of  the  great 
challenge  that  is  presented  with  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Department  of  Transportation. 
Sincerely     yours. 

UD      SCHWENGEL, 

.>f?Vib«'r  of  Congress. 


SOUTH  PHILLi 


Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  undei 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  include  the  foUowinL; 
speech  made  by  Philadelphia's  greatest 
mayor,  the  Honorable  James  H.  J.  Tate, 
at  the  South  Philadelphia  Realty  Board 
Dinner,  at  Palumbo's.  on  Monday  eve- 
ning, September  30.   1968. 

Mayor  Tate  is  known  throughout  the 
United  States  for  the  excellent  work  he 
has  done  in  rebuilding  the  City  of  Broth- 
erly Love  and  I  commend  his  remarks  to 
the  membership  of  this  House,  as 
follows : 

Remarks  by  Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate  Before 
THE  SotTTH  Philadelphia  Realty  Board, 
September  30 

It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  back 
in  these  familiar  surroundings — and  when 
I  say  familiar  I  mean  not  only  Palumbo's 
but  this  entire  community  of  South  Phila- 
delphia. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the 
west  coast  and  out  in  Oklahoma  and  Cali- 
fornia. One  thing  they  don't  have  Is  a  place 
like  South  Phllly — except  for  Joey  Bishop 
and  even  he  has  to  come  back  here  occasion- 
ally. 

Joey  Is  representative  of  a  whole  group  of 
South  Phlladelphians  who  have  made  their 
name  in  the  musical  and  entertainment 
worlds — you  know  who  they  are  better  than  I 
do. 

They  are  all  proud  to  claim  this  as  their 
home — and  with  good  reason,  for  south 
Philadelphia  contains  most  of  the  things  that 
make  life  worth  living.  Things  like  well-kept 
homes,  friendly   neighbors.  Italian  cooking. 
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vino,  the  mummers — even  soft  pretzels  and 
Roeatl's  water  ice. 

We  in  city  hall  want  to  keep  it  that  way. 
and  I  vtrould  like  to  mention  briefly  some  of 
the  ways  we  are  doing  it. 

When  Joey  Bishop  was  here  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  be  mentioned  some  of  the  adven- 
tures he  used  to  have  on  the  Number  Nine 
trolley.  I  am  sure  many  of  you  remember 
the  same  thing,  so  you  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  earlier  today  we  completed  one  of  the 
most  significant  events  that  has  happened 
to  Philadelphia  in  many  years — the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  PTC  by  a  public  transit  agency. 
This  opens  the  door  to  something  which  you 
businessmen  In  south  Philadelphia  have  been 
seeking  for  30  years.  It  was  on  September  18, 
1938 — almost  exactly  30  years  ago — that  the 
Broad  Street  subway  was  extended  from 
South  Street  to  Snyder  Ave.  Now  we  will  be 
able  to  extend  that  route  another  mile  to 
Pattlson  Ave.  providing  fast,  economical 
transportation  to  a  whole  new  area  of  south 
Philadelphia. 

Among  other  things,  this  will  have  an 
immediate  effect  on  one  of  the  greatest  sports 
complexes  In  the  entire  country  now  taking 
shape  right  here  In  south  Philadelphia.  The 
J  F.K.  Stadium  and  the  spectrum  are  already 
in  operation,  and  the  newest  multipurpose 
sports  stadium  now  under  construction  will 
be  completed  In  time  for  the  Phillies  In  1970. 

The  economic  benefits  of  this  are  only 
beginning  to  become  felt  with  the  announce- 
ment of  a  new  hotel-motel  development  to 
take  place  In  this  same  vicinity.  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  many  more  such  benefits  up- 
grading the  values  In  this  area. 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  transporta- 
tion, the  Market  Street  East  development 
which  we  hope  can  get  underway  next  year 
will  have  a  similar  tremendous  effect  on  Its 
next  door  neighbor — South  Philadelphia. 
This  huge  project,  costing  around  $180  mil- 
lion. Is  expected  to  generate  between  30.000 
and  80.000  new  Job  opportunities. 

I  am  sure  you  are  very  much  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  South  Street  area  has  been  in 
a  state  of  suspension  because  It  had  been 
earmarked   for   the   crosstown   expressway. 

Now  this  corridor — five  blocks  wide,  from 
river  to  river — Is  going  to  make  a  great  come- 
back. We  have  put  this  project  as  No.  1  on  our 
;ist  of  priorities,  and  early  next  year  we  will 
apply  to  the  Federal  Government  for  $4.4 
nnllion  in  neighborhood  development  pro- 
gram funds.  This  Is  only  the  first  phase  of  a 
program  which  calls  for  $17  million  in  Federal 
grants  within  the  next  five  years. 

We  are  working  on  a  comprehensive  devel- 
opment plan  for  this  area  In  the  closest  co- 
operation with  neighborhood  and  business- 
men's groups.  There  will  be  a  mix  of  residen- 
tial and  commercial  development  which  will 
hnk  the  center  city  and  South  Philadelphia 
communities  across  South  Street  instead  of 
the  divisive  effect  which  the  expressway 
would  have  had. 

Another  major  project  is  the  renewal  of 
the  Gray's  Perry  area.  We  are  applying  for 
»1  5  million  In  Federal  neighborhood  develop- 
ment funds  and  hope  for  a  total  of  $4.3  mil- 
lion In  Federal  grants  before  1971. 

We  are  making  good  progress  In  the  Whit- 
man Conservation  project,  south  of  Snyder 
Ave.  and  east  of  6th  St..  another  example 
of  cooperation  between  the  city  and  the  com- 
munity. Already  1.700  homes  in  this  area 
have  been  rehabilitated,  and  the  residents' 
own  efforts  have  been  splendid.  A  new  shop- 
ping center  also  will  be  developed  at  3rd  and 
Oregon  Ave. 

South  Philadelphia  is  generally  vieW  sup- 
plied with  public  facilities  but  we  are  ex- 
panding them  still  further,  thanks  to  the 
voters  who  approved  the  loans  at  the  1967 
election. 

A  new  branch  of  the  free  library  In  the 
vicinity  of  4th  and  Oregon,  a  new  police 
station  at  20th  and  Federal,  a  new  regional 
playfield  at  10th  and  Reed,  a  new  swimming 


pool  at  American  and  Reed,  and  an  expanded 
recreation  center  at  6th  and  Lombard — the 
old  Starr  Garden — are  now  in  various  stages 
of  planning  or  construction. 

The  hearth  of  South  Philadelphia  has  al- 
ways been  Its  residential  character,  and  the 
projects  I  have  just  mentioned  are  designed 
to  strengthen  that  character — to  make  it  an 
even  better  place  In  which  to  live,  raise  a 
family  and  visit  friends. 

Many  of  the  outlying  areas  of  South 
Philadelphia  are  industrial  or  commercial, 
however — areas  like  the  refineries  along  the 
Schuylkill,  the  docks  along  the  Delaware,  and 
scattered  warehouses,  packing  plants,  etc. 
where  many  hundreds  of  South  Philadelphia 
residents  are  employed. 

In  order  to  expand  the  city's  tax  base  and 
create  even  more  Jobs,  these  industrial  and 
commercial  facilities  must  also  be  strength- 
ened. Many  of  these  improvements  already 
are  well  underway. 

For  example,  there  is  the  multl-mllllon 
dollar  planned  community  residential  ex- 
f)eriment  going  on  In  Eastwick — the  biggest 
redevelopment  project  In  the  entire  Nation 
with  a  projected  population  of  60,000,  it  has 
been  called  a  "city  within  a  city." 

There  Is  the  huge  and  Intematlonally- 
stgnlflcant  mercantile  experiment  of  the  food 
distribution  center,  copies  of  which  are  being 
built  In  other  cities.  A  duplicate  of  our  cen- 
ter down  on  Pattlson  Ave.  will  soon  open  at 
Orly  in  France,  right  outside  of  Paris,  to  re- 
place the  old  and  celebrated  downtown 
market.  It  will  be  right  alongside  the  Paris 
airport — Just  as  our  center  is  close  to  the 
Philadelphia   International   Airport. 

We  also  have  a  substantial  Investment  In 
the  future  there  at  the  International  air- 
port, where  new  runways,  new  terminals, 
new  freight  facilities,  new  highways  are  be- 
ing constructed.  The  overall  Improvement 
program  at  International  airport  will  cost 
something  like  $200  million — the  biggest 
single  improvement  project  ever  launched  by 
the  city.  By  1980  It  should  be  able  to  accom- 
modate 20  nillllon  passengers  a  year — more 
than  three  times  the  present  capacity — with 
an  even  greater  Increase  In  the  volume  of 
air  freight. 

I  suppose  you  could  safely  say  that  the 
future  rides  In  the  skies  over  International 
airport. 

But  that  Is  not  the  only  avenue  of  the 
future,  here  In  South  Philadelphia.  We  are 
making  new  avenues — finding  new  adven- 
tures—back on  the  river  where  it  all  began. 

Philadelphia  was  chosen  by  William  Penn 
as  the  site  of  his  experiment  mainly  because 
of  Its  port.  This  was  one  of  the  first  great 
ports  in  the  New  World  and  it  Is  still  the 
world's  largest  freshwater  port.  One  in  every 
six  Jobs  in  manufacturing  depends  on  ma- 
terials arriving  through  the  port  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Just  as  with  our  airport,  however,  progress 
in  marine  transportation  has  been  pretty 
revolutionary,  and  we  have  to  make  a  sub- 
.ctantlal  investment  in  modern  capital  facili- 
ties if  we  are  to  expand  our  share  of  world 
trade. 

That  is  why  Philadelphia  has  just  built 
Its  first  new  municipal  terminal  In  over 
forty  years.  Of  course  I  am  referring  to  the 
Packer  Avenue  marine  terminal.  Just  east  of 
the  food  distribution  center. 

This  new  terminal  can  service  three  ocean- 
going vessels  at  the  same  time  and  will  add 
a  half -million  tons  of  general  cargo  capacity 
annually  to  our  port.  The  terminal  is  still 
growing,  and  we  ■will  soon  add  two  more 
berths  as  well  as  special  crane  facilities 
especially  designed  to  handle  containerized 
cargoes 

We  are  also  planning  another  ultramodern 
facility,  the  Penrose  Avenue  Marine  Termi- 
nal, on  a  124-acre  site,  facing  south  Phila- 
delphia on  the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill. 
Ahd  we  are  Just  completing  the  first  phase 
of  our  Penn's  Landing  project,  which  will 


be  a  $120  million  redevelopment  extending 
along  the  entire  Delaware  River  waterfront 
from  Race  St.  to  Catherine. 

This  exciting  project  includes  a  world 
trade  center,  a  cruise  area  for  passenger 
ships,  an  International  hotel,  marina  and 
similar  features  which  we  expect  to  attract 
many  thousands  of  visitors  each  year.  And 
our  projectlonfi  show  direct  and  indirect 
tax  revenues  of  almost  $4  for  each  dollar 
of  expenditure  by  public  agencies. 

This,  then  Is  a  picture  of  what  is  In  store 
for  south  Philadelphia  \fi.  the  years  ahead. 
The  sum  total  adds  up  X&a  vital,  prosperous 
and  stable  community,  achieved  through  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  the  city  and  the  people 
who  live  and  work  here. 

You  can  help  to  bring  it  about  by  work- 
ing for  community  betterment  and  by  sup- 
porting the  public  improvement  loans  ap- 
pearing on  the  November  5th  ballot. 

Thank  you. 


AID  TO  THE  ENEMY  BILL 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  6bjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day submitting  for  urgent  consideration 
a  most  needed  bill.  We  are  engaged  in  a 
war  in  Vietnam  where  we  carry  the  ma- 
jor load  alone.  Since  1962  we  have  ac- 
celerated our  position  until  now  Viet- 
nam is  a  major  national  commitment. 
Our  boys  are  being  killed  every  day.  our 
military  budget  is  being  concentrated  on 
this  war,  and  yet  we  ask  ourselves. 
"Where  are  our  fiiends." 

If  the  purpose  of  our  action  in  Viet- 
nam Is  to  protect  the  world,  why  are 
we  the  only  major  country  outside  of 
the  Asian  area  that  has  a  large  Vietnam 
commitment?  Where  are  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  England,  and  Japan? 
Where  are  the  countries  from  South 
America,   Europe,  and  Africa? 

And  one  of  the  most  distressing  facts 
is  that  many  of  the  ships  of  their  coun- 
tries are  directly  or  through  some  in- 
direct method  carrying  supplies  into 
North  Vietnam.  The  time  has  come  to- 
day when  we  must  formalize  a  plan  of 
action.  We  must  take  definite  steps  to 
end  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

My  bill  proposes  that  we  define  our 
friends  and  that  we  stop  using  the  ships 
or  aircraft  of  any  unfriendly  country. 

I  have  always  thought  of  friends  as 
the  type  of  person  or  country  that  stood 
by  your  side  when  the  going  gets  rough. 
Our  situation  in  Vietnam  today  is  one 
that  clearly  defines  the  friendly  powers 
While  our  men  die  in  Vietnam,  the  ad- 
ministration flounders  in  Washington. 
We  have  no  reason  to  expect  any  solution 
from  the  United  Nations.  The  U.N.  still 
does  not  recognize  Vietnam  as  an  active 
war. 

In  my  bill,  I  refer  to  both  water  trans- 
portation and  airplane  passenger  travel. 
We  have  tremendous  resources  in  our  air 
service.  We  have  great  carriers  like 
Branlff,  TWA.  Pan  American,  and  there 
is  no  need  for  our  citizens  to  fly  carriers 
with  countries  which  do  not  support  us. 

One  other  important  aspect  in  the  bill 
is  the  fact  that  it  will  help  our  balance- 
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of-p«3rmenU  program.  By  diverting  more 
funds  to  travel  on  American  flagships, 
we  will  save  the  outflow  of  funds  that  are 
used  In  the  heavy  transportation  costs 
being  paid  to  foreign  nations.  This  Is  a 
specific  and  practical  way  that  we  can 
again  start  putting  America  first.  We  all 
know  that  to  build  an  America  for  the 
future,  we  must  stabilize  our  financial 
commitments  and  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  today. 

We  are  at  the  crossroads  In  Vietnam 
There  are  two  or  three  ways  we  can  go 
which  would  be  better  than  the  confused 
state  in  which  we  now  exist.  The  Immedi- 
ate decision  must  be  to  take  definite  ac- 
tion. Let  us  retaliate  against  these  in- 
different countries  who  are  providing  the 
ships  to  carry  supplies  into  Vietnam  to 
kill  our  American  boys. 


VICE  PRESroENT  HUBERT  H. 
HUMPHREryS  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
NATION  ON  VIETNAM  AND  AMER- 
ICAN FOREIGN  POUCY 

Mr  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
OnanffllDus  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  RccoRo  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  Insert  In  the  Rkcord  at  this 
point  the  nationally  televised  speech  of 
Vice  I»resldent  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  last 
night,  as  It  relates  to  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  the  very  Important  policies  on  for- 
eign affairs  for  this  Nation  In  the  future. 
I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  Is  a  re- 
markably well-detailed  and  brilliant 
speech,  and.  therefore,  I  would  like  to 
preserve  it  for  posterity. 

The    speech    of    the    Vice    President 
follows: 
Vice  P»«sidknt  HtrBKST  H.  Humph«kts  A»- 

oress   to    th*   nation    on    vietnam   and 

Amcxicam  Poexion  Policy,  Salt  Lakx  Citt, 

Utah 

Tonight  I  want  to  share  with  you  my 
thoughts  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  candidate  for 
President   of  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  think  about  great 
Issues  which  I  believe  face  this  Nation. 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  Vietnam, 
and  about  another  great  issue  in  the  search 
for  peace  Ua  the  world — the  Issue  of  stopping 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war 

After  I  have  told  you  what  I  think.  I  want 
you  to  think. 

And  If  you  agree  with  me,  I  want  you  to 
help  me. 

For  the  past  several  weeks.  I  have  tried  to 
tell  you  what  was  In  my  heart  and  on  my 
mind. 

But  sometimes  that  message  has  been 
drowned  out  by  the  voices  of  protesters  and 
demonstrators. 

I  shall  not  let  the  violence  and  disorder 
of  a  noisy  few  deny  me  the  right  to  speak  or 
destroy  the  orderly  Democratic  process. 

I  have  paid  tor  this  television  time  this 
evening  to  tell  you  my  story  uninterrupted 
by  noise  .  .  by  protest  ...  or  by  second- 
hand interpretation. 

When  I  accepted  the  Democratic  Party's 
nomination  and  platform.  I  said  that  the 
first  reality  that  conXronted  this  Nation  was 
the  need  for  peace  In  Vietnam. 

I  have  pledged  that  my  flrst  priority  as 
President  shall  be  to  end  the  war  and  obtain 
an  honorable  peace. 


For  the  past  four  years,  I  have  spoken  my 
mind  about  Vietnam,  frankly  and  without 
reaervatlon.  In  the  Cabinet  and  in  the  Na- 
tional 3ecxirlty  CouncU — and  directly  to  the 
President. 

When  the  President  has  made  bis  de- 
cisions, I  have  supported  them. 

He  has  been  the  Commander-in-Chief.  It 
has  been  his  Job  to  decide.  The  oboloes  have 
not  been  simple  or  easy. 

President  Johnson  will  oontlnue — until 
January  20.  19«I9 — to  make  the  decisions  in 
Vietnam.  The  voice  at  the  negotiating  table 
must  be  his.  I  shall  hot  compete  with  that 
v(rtce.  I  shall  cooperate  and  help. 

We  all  pray  that  his  efforts  to  find  peace 
will  succeed. 

But,    113  days  from  now,   there  will   be  a 
new  President  ...  A  new  Administration     . 
and  new  advisers. 

If  there  is  no  peace  by  then.  It  must  be 
their  responsibility  to  make  a  complete  re- 
assessment of  the  slutatlon  In  Vietnam — to 
see  where  we  stand  and  to  Judge  what  we 
must  do. 

As  I  said  in  my  acceptance  speech: 
The  policies  of  tomorrow  nsed  not  be  lim- 
ited by  the  poUcles  of  yesterday. 
We  must  look  to  the  future 
For   neither   vindication   nor   repudiation 
of  our  role  In  Vietnam  will  bring  peace  or 
be  worthy  of  our  ooimtry. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to  know 
what  I  would  do — if  I  am  President — after 
January  30,  i9«P.  to  keep  my  pledge  to  hon- 
orably end  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
What  are  ttie  chances  for  peace? 
The  end  of  the  war  Is  not  yet  in  sight. 
But  our  chances  for  peace  are  far  better  to- 
day than  they  were  a  year  or  even  a  month 
ago. 

On  March  31,  the  war  took  on  an  entirely 
new  dimension. 

On  that  date  President  Johnson  by  one 
courageous  act  removed  the  threat  of  bomb- 
ing from  90  percent  of  the  people,  and  78 
percent  of  the  land  area,  of  North  Vietnam. 

On  that  date.  President  Johnson  sacrificed 
his  own  political  career  In  order  to  bring 
negotiation  that  could  lead  to  peace. 

Until  that  time,  the  struggle  was  only  on 
the  battlefield. 

Now.  our  negotiators  are  face  to  face 
across  the  table  with  negotiators  from  North 
Vietnam. 

A  process  has  been  set  in  course.  And,  lest 
that  process  be  set  back,  our  perseverance  at 
the  conference  table  must  be  as  great  as  our 
courage  has  been  in  the  war. 

There  have  been  other  changes  during 
these  past  few  months. 

The  original  Vietnam  decision — made  by 
President  Eisenhower — was  made  for  one 
basic  reason. 

President  Elsenhower  believed  it  was  In 
our  national  Interest  that  Communist  sub- 
version and  aggression  should  not  succeed  In 
Vietnam. 

It  was  his  Judgment — and  the  Judgment 
of  President  Kennedy  and  President  John- 
son since  then — that  If  aggression  did  suc- 
ceed In  Vietnam,  there  was  a  danger  that 
we  would  become  Involved  on  a  far  more 
dangerous  scale  In  a  wider  area  of  South- 
east Asia. 

While  we  have  stood  with  our  allies  In 
Vietnam,  several   things  have  happened. 

Other  nations  of  Southeast  Asia — given 
the  time  we  have  bought  for  them — have 
strengthened  themselves  have  begun  to 

work  together  .  .  .  and  are  far  more  able  to 
protect  themselves  against  any  future  sub- 
version or  aggression. 

In  South  Vietnam  Itself,  a  Constitution 
has  been  written  .  .  .  elections  have  been 
held  .  .  .  land  reform  and  antl-corruptlon 
and  refugee  measures  have  been  stepped  up 
.  .  and  the  South  Vietnamese  army  has  In- 
creased Its  size  and  capacity,  and  Improved 
Its  equipment,  training  and  performance- 
Just  as  the  Korean  army  did  during  the  latter 
stages  of  the  Korean  war. 


Sor— In  sharp  contrast  to  a  few  months 
ago-^we  see  peace  negotiations  going  on. 

We  see  a  stronger  Southeast  Asia. 

We  see  a  stronger  South  Vietnam. 

Those  are  the  new  circumstances  which 
a  new  President  will  face  in  January. 

In  light  of  those  circumstances — and 
aasunUng  no  marked  change  in  the  present 
situation — how  would  I  proceed  as  Presi- 
dent? 

Let  me  first  make  clear  what  I  would  not 
do. 

I  would  not  undertake  a  unilateral  with- 
drawal. 

To  withdraw  would  not  only  jeopardize  the 
Independence  of  South  Vietnam  and  the 
safety  of  other  Southeast  Asian  nations.  It 
would  make  meaningless  the  sacrifices  we 
have  already  made. 

It  would  be  an  open  Invitation  to  more 
violence  .  .  .  more  aggression  .  .  .  more  in- 
stability. 

And  it  would,  at  this  time  of  tension  in 
Eiuope,  cast  doubt  on  the  Integrity  of  our 
word  under  treaty  and  alliance. 

Peace  would  not  be  served  by  weakness  or 
withdrawal. 

Nor  would  I  escalate  the  level  of  violence 
in  either  North  or  South  Vietnam.  We  must 
seek  to  de-escalate. 

Tlie  Platform  of  my  party  says  that  the 
President  should  take  reasonable  risks  to 
find  peace  in  Vietnam.  I  shall  do  so. 

North  Vietnam,  according  to  Its  own  state- 
ment and  those  of  others,  has  said  it  will 
proceed  to  prompt  and  good  faith  negotia- 
tions if  we  stop  the  present  limited  bombinij 
of  the  North. 

We  must  always  think  of  the  protection 
of  our  troops. 

As  President,  I  would  be  willing  to  stop 
the  bombing  of  the  North  as  an  acceptable 
risk  for  peace  because  I  believe  It  could  lead 
to  success  in  the  negotiations  and  a  shorter 
war.  This  would  be  the  best  protection  for 
our  troops. 

In  weighing  that  risk — and  before  taking 
action — I  would  place  key  Importance  m 
evidence — direct  or  indirect,  by  deed  ir 
word — of  Communist  willingness  to  restore 
the  demilitarized  zone  between  North  and 
South  Vietnam. 

IX  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  were 
to  show  bad  faith,  I  would  reserve  the  right 
to  resume  the  bombing. 

Secondly.  I  would  take  the  risk  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  would  meet  the  obliga- 
tions they  say  they  are  now  ready  to  assume 
in  their  own  self-defense. 

I  would  move  toward  de-Amerlcanlzatlon 
of  the  war. 

I  would  sit  down  with  the  leaders  of  South 
Vietnam  to  set  a  specific  timetable  by  which 
American  forces  could  be  systematically  re- 
duced while  South  Vletnames  forces  took 
over  more  and  more  of  the  burden. 

The  schedule  must  be  a  reaUstlc  one — one 
that  would  not  weaken  the  overall  allied  de- 
fense posture.  I  am  convinced  such  action 
would  be  as  much  In  South  Vietnam  interest 
as  in  ours. 

What  I  am  proposing  Is  that  it  should  be 
basic  to  our  policy  In  Vietnam  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  take  over  more  and  more  of  the 
defense  of  their  own  country. 

That  would  be  an  Immediate  objective  of 
the  Humphrey-Muskle  Administration  as  It 
sought  to  end  the  war. 

If  the  South  Vietnamese  army  maintains 
its  present  rate  ef  Improvement,  I  believe 
this  will  be  possible  next  year — without  en- 
dangering either  our  remaining  troops  or  the 
safety  of  South  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  say  this  lightly.  I  have  studied 
this  matter  carefully. 

Third.  I  would  propose  once  more  an 
Immediate  cease-flre — with  United  Nations 
or  other  international  supervision  and  su- 
pervised vrtthdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces 
from  South  Vietnam. 
American  troops  are  fighting  In  numbers 
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in  South  Vietnam  today  only  because  North 
Vietnamese  forces  were  sent  to  impose  Hanoi's 
win  on  the  South  Vietnamese  people  by 
aggression. 

We  can  agree  to  bring  home  our  forces 
from  South  Vietnam,  if  the  North  Vietnamese 
agree  to  bring  theirs  home  at  the  same  time. 
External  forces  assisting  both  sides  could 
and  should  leave  at  the  same  time,  and 
should  not  be  replaced. 

The  ultimate  key  to  an  honorable  solution 
must  be  free  elections  in  South  Vietnam— 
with  all  people,  including  members  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front  and  other  dis- 
sident groups,  able  to  participate  In  those 
elections  if  they  were  willing  to  abide  by 
peaceful  processes. 
That,  too,  would  mean  some  risk. 
But  I  have  never  feared  the  risk  of  one 
man,  one  vote.  I  say:  Let  the  people  speak. 
.\nd  accept  their  Judgment,  whatever  It  Is. 
The  Government  of  South  Vietnam  should 
not  be  Imposed  by  force  from  Hanoi  or  by 
pressure  from  Washington.  It  should  be 
freely  chosen  by  all  the  South  Vietnamese 
people. 

A  stopping  of  the  bombing  of  the  North — 
•aklng  account  of  Hanoi's  actions  and  as- 
surances of  prompt  good  faith  negotiations 
nnd  keeping  the  option  of  resuming  that 
bombing  If  the  Communists  show  bad  faith. 
Careful,  systematic  reduction  of  American 
troops  in  South  Vietnam— a  de-Amerlcanlza- 
tlon of  the  war— turning  over  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  a  greater  share  of  the  de- 
•ense  of  Its  own  country. 

An  Internationally  supervised  cease-fire — 
,ind  supervised  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  South  Vietnam. 

Free    elections,    including    all    people    In 
South  Vietnam  willing  to  follow  the  peace- 
ful process. 
Those  are  risks  I  would  take  for  peace. 
I  do  not  believe  any  of  these  risks  would 
eopardlze  otir  security  or  be  contrary  to  our 
national  interest. 

There  Is.  of  course,  no  guarantee  that  all 
these  things  could  be  successfully  done. 

Certainly,  none  of  them  could  be  done  if 
North  Vietnam  were  to  show  bad  faith. 

But  I  believe  there  Is  a  good  chance  these 
steps  could  be  carried  out. 

I  believe  these  steps  could  be  undertaken 
with  safety  for  our  men  in  Vietnam. 

As  President,  I  would  be  dedicated  to 
carrying  them  out— as  I  would  be  dedicated 
to  urging  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
to  expedite  all  political,  economic  and  social 
reforms  essential  to  broadening  popular 
participation,  including  high  priority  to 
land  reform  .  .  .  more  attention  to  the  suf- 
fering of  refugees  and  constant  govern- 
ment pressure  against  Inflation  and  corrup- 
tion. 

I  believe  all  of  these  steps  could  lead  to  an 
honorable  and  lasting  settlement  serving 
both  our  own  national  Interest  and  the  In- 
teresto  of  the  Independent  nations  of  South- 
east Asia. 

We  have  learned  a  lesson  from  Vietnam. 
The  lesson  Is  not  that  we  should  turn  our 
backs  on  Southeast  Asia — or  on  other  na- 
tions or  people  In  less  familiar  parts  of  the 
world  neighborhood. 

The  lesson  Is,  rather,  that  we  should  care- 
fully define  our  goals  and  priorities  .  .  .  and 
within  those  goals  and  priorities,  that  we 
should  formulate  policies  which  will  fit  new 
.American  guidelines. 

Applying  the  lesson  of  Vietnam,  I  would 
insist  as  President  that  we  review  other  com- 
mitments made  In  other  times  .  .  that  we 
carefully  decide  what  Is.  and  Is  not.  In  our 
national  Interest. 
I  do  not  condemn  any  past  commitment. 
I  do  not  Judge  the  decisions  of  past  Presi- 
dents when,  in  good  conscience,  they  made 
those  decisions  In  what  they  thought  were 
the  Interests  of  the  American  people. 

But  I  do  say.  If  I  am  President,  I  owe  It  to 
this  Nation  to  bring  our  men  and  resources 


In  Vietnam  back  to  American  where  we  need 
them  so  badly  .  .  .  and  to  be  sure  we  put  first 
things  flrst  in  the  future. 

Let  me  be  clear:  I  do  not  counsel  with- 
drawal from  the  world. 

I  do  not  swerve  from  international  respon- 
sibility. 

I  only  say  that,  as  President,  I  would  under- 
take a  new  strategy  for  peace  In  this  world, 
based  not  on  American  omnipotence,  but  on 
American  leadership— not  only  military  and 
economic,  but  moral. 

That  new  strategy  for  peace  would  em- 
phasize working  through  the  United  Nations 
strengthening  and  maintaining  our  key 
alliances  for  mutual  security  particularly  in- 
cluding NATO  .  .  .  supporting  international 
peacekeeping  machinery  .  .  .  and  working 
with  other  nations  to  build  new  Institutions 
and  instruments  for  cooperation. 

In  a  troubled  and  dangerous  world,  we 
should  seek  not  to  march  alone,  but  to  lead 
In  such  a  way  that  others  will  wish  to  join 

us. 

Even  as  we  seek  peace  in  Vietnam,  we 
must  for  our  security  and  well-being  seek  to 
halt  and  turn  back  the  costly  and  even  more 
dangerous  arms  race. 

Five  nations  now  have  nuclear  bombs. 
The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  al- 
ready possess  enough  weapons  to  burn  and 
destroy  everv  human  being  on  this  earth. 

Unless  we  stop  the  arms  race  .  .  .  unless 
we  stop  15  to  20  more  nations  from  getting 
nuclear  bombs  and  nuclear  bomb  technology 
within  the  next  few  years,  thU  generation 
may  be  the  last. 

For  20  years,  we  have  lived  under  the  con- 
stant threat  that  some  irresponsible  action 
or  even  some  great  miscalculation  could  blow 
us  all  up  In  the  wink  of  an  eye. 

There  Is  danger  that  we  have  become  so 
used  to  the  Idea  that  we  no  longer  think  It 
abnormal— forgetting  that  our  whole  world 
structure  depends  for  Us  stability  on  the 
precarious  architecture  of  what  Winston 
Churchill  called  the  balance  of  terror.  This 
is  no  longer  an  adequate  safeguard  for  peace. 
There  Is  a  treaty  now  before  the  Senate 
which  would  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. That  treaty  must  be  ratified  now. 

If  this  nation  cannot  muster  the  courage 
to  ratify  this  treaty— a  treaty  which  in  no 
way  endangers  our  natloruU  security,  but 
adds  to  It  by  keeping  these  weapons  out  of 
the  hands  of  a  Nasser  ...  a  Castro  .  .  .  and 
many  others— there  can  be  little  hope  for 
our  future  In  this  world. 
We  must  ratify  this  treaty. 
I  also  believe  that  we  must  have  the  cour- 
age—while keeping  our  guard  up  and  fulfill- 
ing our  commitments  to  NATO— to  talk  with 
the  Soviet  Union  as  soon  as  possible  about  a 
freeze  and  reduction  of  offensive  and  defen- 
sive nuclear  missiles  systems. 

To  escalate  the  nuclear  missile  arms  race 
is  to  raise  the  level  of  danger  and  total  de- 
struction. It  Is  costly,  menacing,  fearsome 
and  offers  no  genuine  defense. 

Beyond  that,  if  I  am  President.  I  shall  take 
the  initiative  to  find  the  way— under  care- 
fully safe-guarded,  mutually-acceptable  In- 
ternational Inspection— to  reduce  arms  budg- 
ets and  military  expenditures  systematically 
among  all  countries  of  the  world. 

Our  country's  military  budget  this  year  Is 
80  billion  dollars. 

It  Is  an  Investment  we  have  to  make  under 
existing  circumstances.  It  protects  our  free- 
dom. 

But  If  we  can  work  with  other  nations  so 
that  we  can  all  reduce  our  military  expendi- 
tures together,  with  proper  safeguards  and 
inspection,  then.  It  will  be  a  great  day  for 
humanity. 

All  of  us  win  have  moved  further  away 
from  self-destruction.  And  all  of  us  will  have 
binions  of  donars  with  which  to  help  people 
live  better  lives. 

The  American  people  must  choose  the  one 
man  they  believe  can  beet  face  these  great 
Issues. 


I  would  hope  that  Mr.  Nlkon,  Mr.  Wallace 
and  I  could  express  our  views  on  Vietnam 
not  only  Individually,  but  on  the  same  public 
platform. 

I  caU  for  this  because — on  the  basis  ol 
our  past  records  and  past  careers — there  are 
great  differences  between  our  policies  nnd 
programs. 

Those  views  of  Governor  Wallace  which  I 
have  seen  reported  indicate  that  he  would 
sharply  escalate  the  war. 

Mr.  Nixon's  past  record  reveals  his  prob- 
able future  policies. 

In  1954 — at  the  time  of  the  French  defeat 
at  Dlenblenphu— he  advocated  American 
armed  intervention  in  Vietnam  In  aid  of 
French  colonialism.  It  was  necessary  for 
President  Elsenhower  to  repudiate  his  pro- 
posal. 

Since  then,  he  has  taken  a  line  on  Vietnam 
policy  which  I  believe  could  lead  to  greater 
escalation  of  the  war. 

In  January  of  this  year,  Mr.  Nixon  described 
as  "bunk"  the  idea  that  free  elections  in 
South  Vietnam  were  of  Importance. 

In  February  of  this  year,  when  questioned 
about  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  In  Viet- 
nam, Mr.  Nixon  said  that  a  general  "has  to 
take  the  position  that  he  cannot  rule  out 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  In  extreme  situ- 
ations that  might  develop." 

Since  then,  he  has  Indicated  he  has  a 
plan  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but  will  not 
disclose  It  until  he  becomes  President. 

If  he  has  such  a  plan,  he  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  so  inform  President  Johnson  and 
the  American  people. 

Few  days  ago,  the  Republican  Vice  Presi- 
dential nominee  said  there  is  not  now  and 
never  has  been  a  Nlxon-Agnew  plan  for  peace 
in  Vietnam  It  was,  he  said,  a  ploy  to  "main- 
tain suspense."  And  then  he  said:  "Isn  t 
that  the  way  campaigns  are  run?"  I  think  we 
need  some "  answers  about  this  from  Mr. 
Nixon. 

Mr.  Nixon's  public  record  shows,  also,  con- 
sistent opposition  to  measures  for  nuclear 
arms  control. 

He  attacked  Adlal  Stevenson  and  myself 
for  advocating  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty — a 
treaty  to  stop  radioactive  fallout  from  poison- 
ing and  crippling  people  the  world  over.  He 
called  our  Plan  "a  cruel  hoax."  We  can  be 
thankful  that  President  Kennedy  and  the 
Congress  did  not  follow  his  advice. 

Today,  he  is  asking  for  delay  of  ratification 
of  a  treaty  carefuUy  negotiated  over  several 
vears  and  signed  by  80  nations— the  Nuclear 
Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  designed  to  stop  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

I  speak  plainly:  I  do  not  believe  the  Amer- 
ican Presidency  can  afford  a  return  to  leader- 
ship which  would  Increase  tension  In  the 
world  .  .  .  which  would,  on  the  basis  of  past 
statements,  escalate  the  Vietnam  war  .  and 
which  would  turn  the  clock  back  on  progress 
that  has  been  made  at  great  sacrifice  to  bring 
the  great  powers  of  the  world  into  a  saner 
relationship  In  this  nuclear  age. 

On  the  great  issues  of  Vietnam  ...  of  the 
arms  race  .  .  and  of  human  rights  in  Amer- 
ica— I  have  clear  differences  with  Mr.  Nixon 
and  Mr.  Wallace. 

I  call  on  both  of  these  men  to  Join  me  In 
open  debate  before  the  American  people. 

Let  us  put  our  ideas  before  the  people.  Let 
us  offer  ourselves  for  their  Judgment — as  men 
and  as  leaders. 

Let  us  appear  together — ^In  front  of  the 
same  audiences  or  on  the  same  television 
screens,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  give  the 
people  a  choice. 

We  must  not  let  a  President  be  elected  by 
the  size  of  his  advertising  budget. 

We  cannot  let  a  President  be  elected  with- 
out having  met  the  Issues  before  the  people. 

I  am  willing  to  put  myself     .  .  myself 
my  programs  ...  my  capacity  for  leader- 
ship  before  the  American  people  for  their 
Judgment. 

I  ask  the  Hcpubllcan  nominee  and  the 
third  party  candidate  to  do  the  same. 
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I  ask,  before  election  day  that  we  be  beard 
together  aa  you  have  heard  me  alone  tonight. 

I  appeal  to  the  people — as  cltlsena  of  a 
Nation  whoae  compaaalon  and  sense  of  de- 
cency and  fair  play  have  made  It  what  Lin- 
coln called  "the  last  best  hope  on  earth." 

I  appeal  to  you  as  a  i>erson  who  wants  his 
children  to  grow  up  m  that  kind  of  country 

I  appeal  to  you  to  express  and  vote  your 
hopes  and  not  your  hates. 

I  Intend,  In  these  Sve  weeks,  to  wage  a 
vigorous  .  .  .  tireless  .  .  and  forthright  cam- 
paign for  the  Presidency. 

I  shall  not  spare  myself,  or  those  who  will 
stand  with  me  I  have  prepared  myself.  I 
know  the  problems  facing  this  Nation. 

I  do  not  shrink  from  those  problems. 

I  challenge  them. 

They  were  made  by  men  I  believe  they  can 
be  solved  by  men.  If  you  will  give  me  your 
confidence  and  support,  together  we  shall 
build  a  better  America. 


HUMPHREY  CO^^^RADICTS  HIS  TOP 
VIETNAM  ADVISER 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  pplnt  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  listened 
to  Presidential  Candidate  HunPHRry's 
remarks  last  night.  I  could  not  help  but 
be  astounded  at  the  manner  in  which 
he  directly  contradicted  the  stated  posi- 
tion of  one  George  Ball,  who  is  reported 
to  be  his  top  Vietnam  adviser,  suid  indeed 
resigned  as  ambassador  to  the  U.N.  from 
the  United  States  for  that  specific  and 
immediate  purpose 

While  Mr.  Humphrey  proposes  to  halt 
bombing  of  all  North  Vietnam,  Mr  Ball 
on  this  week  strongly  disagreed  with  a 
similar  comment  by  U.N.  Scretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant,  and  Mr.  Ball  said  only  4 
days  ago — Baltimore  Sun: 

I  think  that  to  proceed  on  what  appears 
as  a  rather  naive  assumption  that  If  we  were 
to  stop  the  bombing  the  whole  world  would 
suddenly  be  transformed,  and  we  would  have 
peace  overnight  .1   think   It  Is   a   great 

mistake  to  bemuse  and  befuddle  the  public 
that  way. 

Apparently,  Mr.  Ball  was  not  able  to 
talk  his  now  desperate  candidate  out  of 
such  "bemusing"  and  "befuddling."  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  thinks  one  thing 
and  says  another,  it  would  sound  as 
though  his  description  of  a  "fourth  rate 
political  hack"  so  shockingly  applied  to 
the  Governor  of  Maryland  is,  instead,  a 
reflection  of  himself. 


SPRINGFIELD,  MO..  IS  NOT  "A"  TANK 
TOWN  BUT  "THE"  TANK  TOWN 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago, 
I  criticized  Scripps-Howard  reporter 
Richard  Stames  for  calling  Springfield. 
Mo.,  a  "tank  town"  in  reference  to  the 


crowds  drawn  there  by  .some  of  the  Presi- 
dential candidates. 

It  now  appears  that  in  chastizing  Mr. 
Starnes,  I  should  have  suggested  that 
Springfield  is  not  "a"  unk  town  but  "the" 
tank  town. 

Springfield  is  the  site  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  plant  of  milk  cooling 
tanks  in  the  world  and  one  of  the  major 
tank  manufacturers  for  many  food  and 
drink  products. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Paul  Mueller, 
president  of  the  Paul  Mueller  Co..  of 
Springfield  suggesting  that  Mr.  Starnes 
may  have  seen  a  train  load  of  his  firm's 
tanks  leaving  Springfield,  and  therein  the 
reason  for  his  description. 

I  hope  this  Is  Indeed  the  case,  and  that 
Instead  of  implying  that  Springfield  is  a 
"dull,  uninteresting  town,  '  Mr.  Stames 
really  meant  that  Springfield  produces 
the  b«st  tanks  in  the  Nation. 


HUMPHREYS   STAND   ON   VIETNAM 

Ml-.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am.  of 
course,  pleased  with  the  Vice  President's 
statement  of  position  for  a  bombing  halt 
In  North  Vietnam  and  a  demilitarization 
of  the  area. 

This  has  been  my  position  for  a  long 
time.  This  is  what  the  fight  at  the  con- 
vention was  all  about.  This  was  one  of 
the  reasons  I  supported  the  minority 
plank. 

Vice  President  Humphrey's  forthright 
statement  shows  that  he  Is  clearly  facing 
up  to  the  real  issues  in  this  autimin's 
debate. 

It  is  incumbent  on  the  Republican 
presidential  candidate.  Richard  Nixon, 
to  let  the  American  people  know  where 
he  stands  on  this  issue. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  ADDRESS 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  Vice 
President  Humphrey  Is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  tone,  and  most  of  the  con- 
tent, of  his  foreign  policy  address  of  last 
night. 

I  hope  that  those  who  tend  to  equate 
him  with  Richard  Nixon  will  read  the 
speech  carefully,  especially  those  para- 
graphs that  deal  with  Mr.  Nixon's  record 
and  his  failure  to  articulate  his  position 
today  on  a  whole  range  of  issues  involv- 
ing not  only  Vietnam  but  the  possibility 
of  a  nuclear  holocaust  in  the  future. 

In  the  light  of  the  downgrading  of  the 
United  Nations  currently  inflicted  by 
Ambassador  Ball's  hasty  departure  and 
his  misleading  and  unjustified  attacks 
on  Secretary  General  U  Thant.  I  was 
particularly   pleased   to   hear   the   Vice 


President  reiterate  the  Importance  of 
"working  through  the  United  Nations " 
for  world  peace.  I  also  applaud  his  state- 
ment that  he  would  'talk  with  the  Soviet 
Union  as  soon  as  possible  about  a  freeze 
and  a  reduction  of  offensive  and  defen- 
sive nuclear  missile  systems."  This  sug- 
gests that  Mr.  Humphrey  Is  not  com- 
mitted to  going  ahead  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  currently  authorized  antl- 
balllstlc-mlsslle  system  which,  in  my 
judgment,  would  provide  this  country 
with  no  security  and  might  well  lead  to  a 
new  dimension  in  the  arms  race. 

With  regard  to  Vietnam,  although  the 
political  amenities  may  require  Mr. 
Humphrey  and  the  administration  to 
deny  that  his  speech  represents  a  de- 
parture from  President  Johnson's  posi- 
tion, it  does  indeed  show  that  at  least 
Mr.  Humphrey  wants  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  the  point  of  view  represented 
by  the  minority  plank  on  Vietnam  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention. 

It  is  true  that  the  Vice  President  has 
left  unclear  his  r>ositlon  with  regard  to 
stopping  the  bombing  and  with  regard 
to  subsequent  free  elections.  At  one  point 
in  the  speech  he  seemed  to  suggest  that 
he  would  proceed  to  halt  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  without  laying  down  any 
preconditions. 

However,  there  is  another  sentence 
which  seems  to  suggest  the  contrarj- 
That  sentence  reads  as  follows: 

In  weighing  that  risk — 

The  risk  of  stopping  the  bombing— 
and  before  taking  action — I  would  place  ke- 
importance  on  evidence — direct  or  Indirect— 
by  deed  or  word — of  Communist  willingness 
to  restore  the  Demilitarized  Zone  between 
North  and  South  Vietnam. 

I  hope  the  Vice  President  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  he  would  stop  the  bombing 
only  if  assured  that  the  Communists 
would  stop  infiltrating  forces  through  the 
Demilitarized  Zone.  If  he  did.  then  his 
position  Is  not  significantly  different 
from  the  administration's  position  thus 
far. 

Similarly,  although  his  statement 
stressed  the  Importance  of  future  free 
elections  as  "the  ultimate  key  to  an  hon- 
orable solution."  he  did  not  make  it  clear 
that  the  National  Liberation  Front  and 
other  groups  ought  to  be  free  to  partici- 
pate In  such  elections.  He  referred 
merely  to  the  participation  of  "members" 
of  the  Front  and  "other  dissident 
groups",  which  Is  not  the  same  thing 
The  stand  taken  by  the  Committee  for  a 
Political  Settlement  in  Vietnam /Nego- 
tiation Now  on  the  need  for  all  parties  to 
be  free  to  participate  in  the  elections  Is 
clear,  and  I  hope  the  Vice  President  will 
find  occasion  to  reiterate  his  little-noted 
endorsement  of  that  committee's  posi- 
tion. 

Last  week.  I  Introduced  in  the  House  a 
concurrent  resolution — House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  827 — which  covers,  in 
abbreviated  form,  some  of  the  points 
that  seem  to  be  essential  if  we  are  to 
move  to  a  negotiated  settlement  In  Viet- 
nam. The  text  of  that  resolution  Is  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  Congress: 

( 1 )   The  United  States  should  proceed  Im- 
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mediately  to  cease  bombing  and  other  mili- 
tary attacks  against  North  Vietnam  and 
simultaneously  lay  on  the  table  In  the  Paris 
negotiations  a  proposal  for  a  mutual  cease- 
fire and  outlining  a  program  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Vietnam  conflict; 

(3)  If.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  American 
military  authorities,  a  cessation  of  bombing 
and  other  military  attacks  against  North 
Vietnam  would  endanger  American  forces 
along  the  D«>mllltarized  Zone  and  at  other 
exposed  points,  American  military  forces 
should  be  withdrawn  from  those  areas  to 
positions  which  can  be  protected  by  bomb- 
ing, artillery  fire,  and  other  measures  within 
the  borders  of  South  Vietnam: 

(3)  The  program  for  the  settlement  of  the 
conflict  should  Include  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  all  parties,  including  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  should  be  permitted 
to  play  an  appropriate  role  in  the  future 
political  life  of  South  Vietnam,  including 
participation  in  free  elections,  under  Inter- 
iiatlonal  supervision,  If  such  elections  are 
fea.slble: 

(4)  An  essential  part  of  the  settlement 
program  would  be  negotiations  for  a  mutual 
ph.*sed  withdrawal  of  all  outside  forces  from 
South  Vietnam,  Including  those  of  North 
Vietnam,  to  be  replaced  by  an  agreed-upon 
international  force: 

1 5)  The  current  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  would  provide  an 
appropriate  opportunity  for  the  announce- 
ment of  the  American  position  and  for  the 
mobilization  of  extensive  International  sup- 
port for  It. 

In  his  understandable  concern  for  the 
safety  of  American  forces  following  a 
total  bombing  halt,  the  Vice  President 
has  suggested  a  restoration  of  the  DMZ. 
In  his  famous  letter  read  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boccsl. 
General  Abrams  stated  that  a  halt  In 
the  bombing  would  permit  an  Increase  In 
enemy  capabilities  in  the  area  of  the 
DMZ.  I  believe  a  more  practical  ap- 
proach, and  one  that  does  not  depend  on 
vague  and  possibly  unreliable  "assur- 
ances" from  Hanoi,  Is  for  the  American 
forces  to  be  withdrawn  from  expxjsed 
ijositions  along  the  DMZ  so  as  to  provide 
an  area  beyond  the  lines  in  which  bomb- 
ing and  other  military  activities  would 
not  be  inhibited.  This  would  Involve  the 
.surrender  of  no  maior  cities  In  South 
Vietnam  but  rather  of  sparsely  Inhab- 
ited, generally  rugged  terrain.  The  polit- 
ical impact  of  announcing  such  a  move, 
far  from  indicating  weakness  on  our 
part,  would.  I  believe,  .signal  to  the  Viet- 
namese of  all  groups  our  determination 
to  negotiate  a  settlement  and  our  will- 
ingness to  "walk  the  extra  mile."  I  be- 
lieve the  impact  of  this  would  be  particu- 
larly healthy  on  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  which  has  so  far  seemed 
unable  to  accept  the  fact  that  total  suc- 
cess in  the  pursuit  of  its  objectives  is 
out  of  the  question. 

As  my  proposed  resolution  Indicates,  I 
have  long  felt  that  the  best  solution  for 
South  Vietnam  would  be  free  elections, 
and  the  Vice  President  indicates  he  re- 
sards  such  elections  "the  ultimate  key 
to  an  honorable  solution."  I  believe,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  prudent  to  recognize 
that  enormous  obstacles  lie  in  the  way 
of  such  elections.  Not  only  would  the 
Interim  governmental  arrangements  be 
most  difBcult  to  work  out,  but  the  op- 
position to  such  elections — with  all 
parties  participating — by  both  the 
Saigon  government  on   the  one  hand. 


and  Hanoi  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  on  the  other,  would  have  to  be 
overcome. 

Accordingly,  my  proposed  resolution 
suggests  that,  whether  or  not  free  elec- 
tions prove  feasible,  "an  essential  part 
of  the  settlement  program  would  be  ne- 
gotiations for  a  mutual  phased  with- 
drawal of  all  outside  forces  from  South 
Vietnam,  including  those  of  North  Viet- 
nam, to  be  replaced  by  an  agreed-upon 
international  force."  If  all  outside  troops 
were  withdrawn,  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  would  then  be  free  to  work  out 
their  own  destiny.  If  all  those  elements  in 
South  Vietnam  that  are  today  opiwsed  to 
the  Communists  and  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  would,  in  such  a  case,  be 
imable  to  achieve  some  kind  of  reason- 
able compromise — as  spokesmen  for  the 
Saigon  Government  sometimes  sug- 
gest— then  clearly  the  situation  Is,  in 
any  case,  beyond  remedy  at  our  hands. 
We  could,  perhaps,  provide  refuge  for 
those  who  felt  their  lives  would  be  in 
danger,  but  we  would  no  longer  be  at- 
tempting to  substitute  our  will  for  the 
will  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  as 
a  whole. 


COMMENDING    THE    VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Mrs.  MINK,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
my  warm  approval  and  commendation 
to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  for  his 
forthright  statement  on  Vietnam  and 
what  he  believes  will  be  his  peace  initia- 
tive when  he  is  elected  President  of  the 
United  States. 

He  put  to  rest  all  the  questions  and 
conjectuie  about  his  views  on  this  most 
Important  issue.  It  is  now  up  to  the  Re- 
publican candidate  to  state  his  views  and 
hopefully  he  will  do  this  in  a  face-to- 
face  debate  on  the  issues. 

Last  night  Vice  President  Humphrey 
clearly  stated  that  when  he  is  elected 
President  he  would  first,  persevere  at  the 
peace  table;  second,  would  not  escalate 
the  war  in  Vietnam;  third,  would  seek 
ways  to  deescalate  the  war;  fourth,  be 
willing  to  stop  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  In  order  to  seek  peace;  fifth, 
would  seek  greater  participation  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  in  the  defense  of  their 
own  country;  sixth,  would  seek  a  cetise- 
flre,  and  United  Nations  supervision:  and 
seventh,  would  support  free  elections  in 
South  Vietnam  with  participation  by  all 
groups. 

I  applaud  the  Vice  Preside^it  for  set- 
ting his  views  clearly  before  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  agree  with  him  most  em- 
phatically that  "we  must  look  to  the  fu- 
ture" and  that  "The  policies  of  tomorrow 
need  not  be  limited  by  the  policies  of 
yesterday."  This  is  the  hope  and  aspira- 
tion of  all  Americans  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Vice  President  spoke  for  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO'S  COMMUNITY 
HEALTH     FOUNDATION 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to 
an  article  in  the  October  15,  1968,  issue 
of  Look  magazine  which  discusses  the  re- 
markable accomplishments  of  the  Com- 
munity Health  Foundation  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The  Community  Health  Foundation  is 
a  new  prepaid  group  health  plan  which 
has  rapidly  grown  to  a  membership  of 
33.000  and  Is  adding  new  members  at  the 
rate  of  700  per  month.  The  foundation 
has  very  wide  community  support  in 
Cleveland  industries,  professions,  and 
the  faculties  of  its  universities. 

Under  the  directorship  of  Mr.  Glenn 
Wilson,  Community  Health  Foundation 
of  Cleveland  has  become  an  example  and 
model  to  the  entire  Nation  of  how  citi- 
zens, working  together,  can  provide  out- 
standing health  care  at  reasonable  cost. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Social  Security 
Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  con- 
tinue to  study  Cleveland's  answer  to 
soaring  medical  costs  and  will  assist 
other  communities  in  establishing  their 
own  prepaid  group  health  plans. 

I  would  like  to  Include  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  that  portion  of  the  Look  article 
by  Roland  H.  Berg,  entitled  "Who  Can 
Afford  To  Be  Sick?,"  which  deals  with 
Cleveland's  remarkable  Community 
Health  Foundation.  The  article  is  as 
follows : 

Who  Can  Ajtord  To  Be  Sick? 

Since  the  1930's,  Ohio  law  had  barred  pre- 
paid group  practice  plans  un/css;  51  i>ercent 
of  the  conununlty's  physicians  took  part 
physicians  controlled  the  plans,  members  had 
free  choice  of  physicians,  and  the  plans  en- 
rolled as  members  only  those  with  family 
Incomes  under  $2,400  a  year.  Obviously,  there 
was  no  prepaid  group  practice  In  Ohio. 

In  1959,  Cleveland  civic  leaders,  Including 
representatives  of  the  Meatcutters  and  Retail 
Clerks  unions,  joined  to  draft  new  legisla- 
tion that  would  permit  prepaid  group  prac- 
tice under  supervision  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Insurance.  The  state  medical  so- 
ciety, among  others,  opposed  the  move.  Oppo- 
sition centered  on  the  hallowed  principle  of 
free  choice  of  physician. 

The  free-choice  concept  was  quickly  settled 
at  a  state  senate  committee  hearing  when 
one  senator  queried  the  representative  of  the 
medical  society.  "If  I  were  to  select  you  as  my 
physician,"  the  legislator  wanted  to  know, 
"do  you  have  to  treat  me?"  The  doctor  ad- 
mitted he  could  refuse.  Whereupon  the  sena- 
tor concluded  that  free  choice  was  a  rather 
one-sided  affair  and  had  little  meaning.  He 
decided  that  the  right  of  a  subscriber  to  se- 
lect a  physician  from  a  roster  of  doctors  had 
more  validity.  The  new  law  passed  101-11. 
and  the  way  was  opened  for  Cleveland's  Com- 
munity Health  FH5undatlon. 

Thlrty-nlne-year-old  Glen  Wilson,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Foundation,  is  proudest 
of  one  thing:  his  is  the  first  prepaid  group 
health  plan  without  an  ang^l  on  hand  to  pick 
up  the  check.  "A  group  of  ordinary  but  deter- 
mined people  proved  It  can  be  done. "  he  says 
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"We  borrowed  •600,000  from  the  two  unions 
and  anoUier  9060.000  from  the  b«nks.  which 
we  are  paying  back." 

The  money  built  »  three-story  functional 
health  center  on  the  eaat  side  of  town,  and 
rented  space  for  a  west-side  location.  Al- 
though CHF  Is  nonprofit,  an  Index  of  Its  good 
management  la  that  It  takes  In  more  money 
than  It  pays  out. 

The  Joe  Mlozzl  family  was  among  the  flrst 
to  Join  Cleveland's  brand-new  health  service 
In  1B04.  CHr  offers  private  medical  care,  with 
physicians  available  24  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week,  for  emergencies:  and  with  full 
hospitalization  and  surgery  when  needed. 
From  CHi^  roster  of  27  doctors,  each  family 
selects  one  to  serve  as  a  personal  physician, 
and  a  pediatrician  to  look  after  the  kids.  If 
other  specialists  are  needed  In  addition  to 
those  on  the  roster,  cht  provides  them  and 
pays  the  bills.  Subscribers  are  responsible 
only  for  the  single  monthly  premium,  which. 
In  most  Instances,  the  unions  pay,  fully  or 
In  part. 

A  few  montha  ago.  Constance  Mlozzl  re- 
joiced when  her  husband  was  promoted  to 
manager  of  the  A&P  supermarket.  But  there 
was  also  a  problem.  The  promotion  meant 
that  the  union  would  no  longer  pay  the  (39 
a  month  premium  for  membership  In  cht 
for  herself,  her  husband  and  their  seven  kids. 
\^hen  i'asked  her  what  they  were  going  to 
do.  Mrs.  Mlozzl  said:  "We're  staying  on  and 
paying  the  premium  ourselves.  We  wouldn't 
be  without  It." 

Employees  of  the  unions,  who  make  up 
most  of  cur's  subscribers,  are  offered  a  dual 
choice — membership  in  either  chf  or  Blue 
Cross.  The  premiums  for  each  are  about  the 
same.  Those  who  choose  chf.  Wilson  esti- 
mates, save  themselevs  9300  a  year.  And.  to 
boot,  they  wind  up  healthier.  Because  cht 
doctors  stress  frequent  checkups  and  prac- 
tice preventive  medicine,  subscribers  need 
only  one-half  as  much  hospitalization  as 
other  Clevelanders. 

The  care  at  cht  Is  so  good  and  the  cost  so 
reasonable  that  subscribers  now  number 
33.000,  with  700  more  Joining  each  month. 
Union  participation  has  Increased  from  the 
Meatcutters.  the  Retail  Clerks  unions  and  a 
couple  of  others — to  15.  Subscribers  repre- 
sent a  cross-section  of  Cleveland's  Industries 
and  professions.  Including  500  faculty  mem- 
bers of  Case-Western  Reserve  University. 

The  obstacles  are  there,  but  any  commu- 
nity that  wants  a  prepaid  group  plan  like 
Cleveland's  can  have  tt.  The  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  In  Washington.  DC. 
has  set  up  a  special  Bureau  of  Health  Serv- 
ices to  give  advice  and  guidance  to  groups 
of  responsible  citizens  who  are  interested. 
As  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  u.8.p.h.s..  Dr. 
William  H.  Stewart,  recently  said: 

.  .  the  American  people  .  .  .  want  to 
know  when  and  how  they  shall  receive  better 
health  care  at  prices  they  can  afford  to  pay. 
We  who  believe  In  group  practice  have  an 
answer.  It  Is  not  the  whole  answer,  nor  the 
only  answer,  but  it  represents  a  valid  and 
Important  approach." 


THE  PRICE  OF  BIKINI 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  22  years  ago 
the  United  States  conducted  a  series  of 
tests  in  the  South  Pacific  which  pro- 
duced a  device  which  permanently  al- 
tered the  lives  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  As  you  of 
course  know,  the  tests  brought  about  the 


military  capability  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb  whose  potential  for  destruction 
and  for  good  has  dominated  our  genera- 
tion In  what  we  call  the  nuclear  age.  The 
United  States  invested  enormous  sums 
of  money  to  develop  our  hydrogen  bomb 
capability  and  undoubtedly  used  all  the 
scientific  resource  available  in  our  coun- 
try In  order  to  assure  the  success  of  these 
efforts. 

What  Is  not  so  well  known,  however.  Is 
the  price  which  a  few  forgotten  peoples 
of  the  South  Pacific  paid  for  this  achieve- 
ment. I  am  speaking  about  the  people  of 
the  Marshall  Islands  who  Inhabited,  as 
their  fathers  had  before  them,  the 
Islands  on  which  we  conducted  these 
nuclear  experiments.  These  people  of  the 
Bikini  atoll  and  the  other  islands  of  that 
area  were  uprooted  from  the  only  homes 
they  and  countless  generations  preced- 
ing them  had  known  for  hundreds  of 
years.  They  were  taken  aboard  military 
vessels  and  transported  to  unproductive 
and  strange  islands  where  for  22  years 
they  have  endured  Incredible  hardship 
and  waited  patiently  for  the  time  when 
they  and  their  families  could  return  once 
again  to  their  green  sun -splashed  home- 
lands according  to  our  promise. 

Recently  these  people,  for  the  first 
time,  did  in  fact  return  to  the  islands  of 
their  youth  only  to  find  universal  devas- 
tation and  ruin  and  Indeed,  they  dis- 
covered that  great  portions  of  their 
islands  had  utterly  disappeared  under 
the  awful  force  of  the  nuclear  explosions. 
It  is  clear  that  these  Marshallese  people 
will  not  be  able  to  provide  for  themselves 
and  their  families  under  the  prevailing 
conditions  of  their  islands.  And  so,  after 
22  years  of  waiting,  they  are  again  wait- 
ing for  the  Americans  to  make  good  on 
their  promises  to  restore  their  islands  to 
something  like  their  former  condition. 
So  far  nothing  has  been  done. 

In  order  that  the  price  which  these 
people  have  paid  and  are  continuing  to 
pay  may  be  more  fully  imderstood,  I  am 
including  in  the  Record  at  this  time  an 
account  by  Mr.  Byron  Baker  of  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  who  as  one  of  a 
handful  of  people  recently  returned  to 
the  Bikini  atoll  in  the  company  of  a 
group  of  representatives  of  its  former 
inhabitants.  I  think  his  article  tells  bet- 
ter than  the  Marshallese  people  them- 
selves can  tell  the  terrible  cost  to  them 
and  to  their  families  which  our  mag- 
nificent achievement  has  wrought.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  article  will  make  clear 
that  these  humble,  trusting  Island  peo- 
ple deserve  much  more  than  we  have 
done  for  them  in  the  past.  Hopefully,  we 
will  fulfill  our  promise  of  so  long  ago 
and  enable  these  unfortunate  people  to 
once  again  live  on  the  islands  which 
they  love  and  which  was  their  home. 

I  submit  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  article  by  Byron  Baker  en- 
titled How  Much  Is  a  Bomb-Blasted 
Atoll  Worth?"  which  appeared  in  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  on  September  14, 
1968: 

How   MticH    Is    A    Bomb-Blasteo   Atoll 

Worth? 

(By  Byron  Baker) 

A  few  days  ago  I  stood  on   the  deck  of 

the    James    M.    Cook    with    five    Marshallese 

men  as  the  ship  steamed  past  some  of  the 

most   barren   Islands  of   the   Bikini   Atoll. 


I*our  of  the  men  laat  saw  those  Islands 
as  young  men.  The  fifth  would  have  been 
an  Infant  at  the  time.  All  of  them  were 
home  for  the  flrst  time  in  22  years. 

Home  wasn't  much  to  look  at.  even  to 
my  eyes,  which  do  not  perceive  overwhelm- 
ing beauty  In  even  the  beet  of  the  low- 
lying,  narrow  Islands  of  the  Marshallese 
atolU. 

There  were  none  of  the  groves  of  coco- 
nuts that  are  to  be  found  everywhere  In  the 
low  Islands  of  the  Pacific.  There  were  none 
of  the  giant,  grey-and-green-trunked  bread- 
fruits that  make  pools  of  cooling  shade  (.n 
nuuiy  atoll  Islands. 

There  was  no  pandanus,  which  usually 
grows  where  the  soil  is  too  poor  to  support 
anything  else. 

There  were  no  trees  at  all  that  grew  taller 
than  a  man.  Only  scattered  clumps  of  scrub 
brush,  so  recently  sprouted  that  there  were 
distinct  dark  rings  around  each  where  dead 
leaves  lay.  not  yet  become  part  of  the  son. 
And  some  sparse   tufts  of  grass. 

As  I  thought  of  the  lush,  thick  growth 
of  foliage  that  Is  found  elsewhere  In  the 
Marshall  Islands.  Bikini  seemed  to  me  an 
ugly,  barren   wasteland. 

To  the  Ave  Marshallese  it  was  a  bitter 
mockery  of  the  two  decades  they  had  waited 
to  see  It. 

They  had  been  ashore  the  day  before,  at 
Bikini,  and  again  at  Eneu  Islands.  Blkitii 
they  had  found  a  dismal  place,  choked  with 
dense  but  useless  scrub.  Eneu  had  encouraged 
them,  for  there  they  saw  an  airstrip  that 
could  be  repaired,  old  buildings  and  materi- 
als that  could  be  used  and  some  coconui 
palms. 

But  then  the  ship  had  sailed  closer  to  the 
areas  where  the  United  States  detonated  .a 
least  23  nuclear  explosions  between  1946  and 
1958.  And  there  the  Marshallese  saw  un!y 
desolation. 

Their  faces,  seamed  by  wrinkles  that  hail 
only  t>egun  to  form  when  they  left  Bikini 
so  long  ago.  were  grave.  They  talked  little, 
and  In  murmurs. 

The  youngest  of  them,  a  student  for  two 
years  at  the  College  of  Ouam  and  the  only 
one  who  spoke  English,  translated  the  oc- 
casional comments. 

"There  never  was  a  pass  In  the  reef  there 
before  .  .  .  It's  a  big  hole  .  .  .  that  Island  used 
to  be  longer.  It  ran  out  to  there,  that  was 
the  tip  of  it  .  .  look,  where  the  reef  used 
to  be  they  (the  U.S.)  built  a  causeway,  you 
can  still  see  the  supports  .  . ." 

And  again: 

This  Is  worthless.  There  Is  nothing  here 
to  come  back  to  .  .  .  Look  what  they've  done 
TheyVe  removed  the  land  ...  No  one  can 
live  here  .  .  That  used  to  be  my  Island  there. 
where  the  water  is  .  .  .  "" 

Some  of  this  might  be  dismissed  as  wishful 
Imaginings  of  men  who  have  been  long  absent 
and  whose  memories  are  no  longer  as  keen 
as  they  were. 

Except  that  several  American  members  o( 
the  survey  party,  equipped  with  maps  .ind 
able  to  see  landmarks,  floundered  lost  for 
half  a  day  In  the  dense  brush  of  Bikini,  where 
they  were  never  out  of  earshot  of  the  sea. 
while  the  Marshallese  unhesitatingly  piloted 
a  ship's  boat  directly  to  the  site  of  a  ceme- 
tery, burled  in  the  brush,  that  they  had  not 
seen  In  22  years. 

"They  say  that  the  United  States  has  taken 
the  land  away  from  them,"  the  younp 
Marshallese  explained  further  as  we  leaned 
against  the  ships  rail.  "The  United  States 
should  pay  for  what  It  has  taken.  The  land 
is  changed." 

His  English  was  not  equal  to  the  task  d 
putting  all  they  felt  Into  words,  of  describ- 
ing the  obligation  they  considered  the  United 
States  to  be  under,  not  only  to  repair  the 
damage  done  to  islands  torn  apart  by  the 
fury  of  the  atom,  but  also  to  Indemnify  the 
Blklnlans  for  the  loss  of  some  of  their  land 
and  for  at  least  some  of  the  suffering  they 
have  endtired. 
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Certainly  If  they  were  American  citizens 
they  would  have  a  case  in  any  U.S.  court  of 
law. 

Consider  what  has  happened  to  the  Bl- 
kinians. 

Few  of  them  had  ever  been  away  from 
their  home  atoll  when  military  forces  from 
the  USS  Sumner  began  blasting  coral  ob- 
suuctions  out  of  their  home  lagoon  in  early 
February,  1946. 

Not  until  several  days  later  did  they  learn 
that  the  Sumner's  work,  the  preparation  of 
Bikini  Lagoon  for  the  target  fleet  to  be  used 
in  A-bomb  tests,  meant  that  all  of  the  Bl- 
kinlans  were  to  leave  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States'  national  security. 

Perhaps  it  is  idle  to  speculate  on  why  the 
Marshallese  so  willingly  agreed. 

Yet  it  is  hard  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  they 
h;id  t>een  host  to  a  small  Japanese  garrison 
in  wartime  and  that  they  had  been  forcibly 
educated  then  into  the  virtues  of  obedience 
to   the  military. 

It  is  not  idle  to  question  whether  they 
understood  the  documents  with  which  they 
were  presented  In  the  course  of  their  subse- 
quent moves. 

There  is  plentiful  evidence  that  the  Blkln- 
uns  thought  they  soon  would  return  home. 
Certainly  they  never  envisioned  the  devasta- 
tion that  nuclear  testing  brought  to  their 
Hlands. 

"That  waa  a  tough  Job,"  the  U.S.  military 
governor  who  negotiated  with  the  Bikini 
Marshallese  later  said.  "If  one  man  had  re- 
plied. I  will  not  leave  Bikini, '  it  meant  trou- 
ble and  hard  feelings." 

No  man  did.  Saddened  at  having  to  leave. 
the  Marshallese  bowed  to  the  government's 
need  and  helped  select  a  new  home.  Their 
first  choice,  UJae.  was  rejected  because  the 
military  found  too  many  navigational  haz- 
ards in  its  lagoon  to  make  moving  the  Mar- 
shallese convenient. 

So  the  Biklnlans  went  to  resource-poor 
Hongerlk,  a  place  with  an  evil  name  In  Mar- 
shallese custom.  There  had  died,  so  legend 
said,  an  evil  spirit  that  poisoned  the  flsh 
wherever  she  went,  and  doubly  poisoned 
those  of  Hongerlk,  which  ate  her  corpse  when 
It  was  cast  Into  the  Rongerlk  lagoon. 

There  the  displaced  Biklnlans  prayed  for 
safety  before  eating  of  the  food  of  that 
tainted  place — but  to  no  avail. 

There  are  poisonous  fish  throughout  the 
islands,  and  some  species  are  poisonous  In 
some  places,  not  in  others.  Probably  the  Bi- 
klnlans were  victims  of  such  a  fluke.  At  any 
event  they  sickened  after  eating  the  fish 
from  the  Rongerlk  Lagoon 

And  at  Rongerlk  they  starved,  despite  ra- 
tioning, despite  yeoman  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  167-member  community  to  feed  itself 
rrom  the  Inadequate  produce  of  the  atoll. 
So  they  moved  again,  to  Kill,  still  not  realiz- 
ing the  truth  of  what  the  military  had  told 
them — that  It  would  be  long  before  they 
could  go  home. 

When  at  last  they  did  go.  there  was  little 
enough  left. 

Grim-faced,  the  five  Marshallese  men  stood 
at  the  ship's  rail.  They  had  been  ashore  else- 
where in  the  atoll.  They  had  not  the  heart  to 
look  at  more. 

At  last  they  believed  the  truth  of  what 
they  had  been  told:  that  they  could  not 
come  back  soon.  Island-born,  they  could  see 
better  than  most  how  little  there  was  to 
come  back  to. 

Unless  they  launch  a  law  suit  to  collect 
damages  from  the  United  States — a  thing 
they  cannot  afford,  for  they  have  not  the 
money  to  pay  an  attorney — they  must  now 
wait  still  longer  while  the  whole  massive 
machinery  of  the  United  States  Government 
considers  whether  their  lands  should  be  re- 
stored to  them,  and  how  soon,  and  how  well. 

Radioactive  scrap  Iron,  scattered  here  and 
there  on  the  atoll  Islands,  must  be  removed. 
There  are  no  estimates  yet  of  how  much  that 


win  cost.  But  it  win  be  an  expensive  proj- 
ect, for  Bikini  is  remote. 

The  Islands  of  Bikini  and  Eneu  must  be 
cleared  and  planted.  Heavy  equipment  must 
be  brought  in  to  scrape  away  the  useless 
underbrush.  Planting  pits  must  be  dug  for 
coconuts.  Planting  must  be  timed  to  catch 
seasonal  rainfall. 

That  part  of  the  restoration.  Trust  Terri- 
tory agriculturist  George  Nakanishl  esti- 
mates, will  cost  about  (16S.O0O. 

The  Trust  Territory  does  not  have  money 
for  any  of  these  things.  High  Commissioner 
William  R.  Norwood  must  hope  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  perhaps  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  help  out.  espe- 
cially with  transportation  and  the  clearing  of 
radioactive  materials. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  must  review  the 
proposals.  Congress  must  approve  them  and 
appropriate  the  funds. 

That  probably  won't  be  before  next  sum- 
mer, even  if  it  should  develop  that  the  Ad- 
ministration presents  a  spending  plan  for 
Bikini  restoration  to  Congress  this  fall.  There 
is  not  enough  time  for  Congress  to  act  on  it 
this  year. 

Once  the  Trust  Territory  has  assurance  of 
the  funds  for  rehabilitation  of  Bikini,  the 
work  can  proceed. 

If  all  goes  well,  the  replanting  Job  can  be 
done  on  a  rush  basis  In  18  to  24  months. 

Meanwhile  the  Marshallese  will  wait  And 
then  they  will  wait  some  more — as  much 
as  10  years  more — for  rainfall  is  light  and 
seasonal  in  Bikini,  and  it  will  take  op  to  10 
years  of  it  to  mature  the  tree  crops  enough 
for  the  islanders  to  go  home  at  last. 

There  is  a  final,  crushing  Irony  In  all  this 
waiting. 

Bikini  was  Inspected  and  found  largely 
free  from  radiation  in  1964.  People  could  not 
have  moved  there  then,  of  course.  But  the 
planting  program  that  has  not  yet  begun 
probably   could   have   been   started   then. 

Instead  the  Irretrievable  years  between 
then  and  now  have  been  wasted. 

Small  wonder  that  when  the  nine  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  Bikini  went  home 
recently,  they  spoke  bitterly  of  damages  due 
them  from  the  United  States. 

They  hadn't  understood  how  long  they 
would  have  to  wait  when  in  1946  they  agreed 
to  leave.  Nor  had  they  supposed  that  the 
United  States,  in  using  Bikini,  would  phys- 
ically wreck  the  islands. 

One  Island  is  gone.  Another  Is  a  third 
smaller  than  it  was.  Another  is  but  a  sand 
bar.  Soil  on  the  two  main  islands  of  Bikini 
and  Eneu  is  shallow  in  spots  because  giant 
waves  generated  by  nuclear  bomb  blasts 
washed  over  them. 

The  Marshallese  felt  that  something  price- 
less has  been  stolen  from  them. 

The  idea  is  one  that  niost  Americans  would 
find  hard  to  grasp. 

All  of  the  Marshall  Islands  are  low,  sandy, 
thin-soiled,  remote.  Low  yield,  low  value 
coconut  is  virtually  the  only  cash  crop  that 
can  be  grown  on  them.  Their  climate  is  hot 
and  humid.  And  they  are  small.  Any  sandlot 
Softball  player  could  toss  a  stone  across  most 
of  them. 

So  why  are  they  so  \'aluable? 

Because  their  owners  live  there,  not  in 
Topeka.  Or  Dallas.  Or  Detroit,  Because  there 
are  only  about  70  square  miles  of  land  of 
any  kind  in  all  the  Marshall  Islands,  home 
of  around  17.000  people. 

Because  land  is  not  bought  and  sold  in  the 
American  sense  In  the  Marshalls:  It  is  only 
inherited.  Because  most  of  the  land  Is  in- 
habited, so  the  man  deprived  of  land  Is 
deprived  of  something  that  cannot  be  re- 
placed. 

And  because  there  Is  no  place  but  the 
Marshall  Islands  for  a  disinherited  Marshall- 
ese to  go.  Land  tenure  conditions  like  those 
In  the  Marshalls  exist  In  other  districts  of 
the  Trust  Territory.  And  even  if  a  Mar- 
shallese could  buy  land  there,  he  could  not 


afford  to.  He  cannot  earn  enough  to  meet 
the  price  he  would  have  to  pay.  Significantly, 
It  probably  would  be  higher  than  the  price 
the  United  States  would  pay.  And  he  can- 
not leave  the  Trust  Territory,  for  the  United 
States  that  deprives  him  of  his  land  does 
not  allow  him  to  migrate  freely  to  those 
United  States,  though  he  is  their  dependent. 

His  situation  is  analagous  to  that  of  a 
Texas  cattleman  of  a  century  ago,  owner  of 
the  only  water  hole  In  three  counties.  Every 
student  of  TV  westerns  knows  what  would 
have  happened  had  he  awakened  one  morn- 
ing to  find  It  fenced  off. 

Nothing  like  that  has  happened  In  the 
case  of  Bikini.  No  lagoon  wars.  Not  even 
anyone  sitting  on  his  doorstep  with  a  shot- 
gun, as  the  military  governor  who  negotiated 
the  Biklnlans'  removal  noted. 

The  Biklnlans  have  suffered  flsh  poisoning 
and  near  starvation.  They  have  had  a  not-so- 
deslrable  place  to  live:  isolated  Kill,  cut  off 
from  the  world  by  storm  surf  half  of  each 
year.  They  have  received  one  cash  payment 
of  about  860.000  from  a  $350,000  appropria- 
tion that  Congress  belatedly  made  for  them 
in  1956.  And  they  have  had  the  interest 
earnings  from  a  $300,000  trust  fund  also  es- 
tablished by  that  appropriation. 

The  cash  payment  and  the  interest  (now 
about  $9,000  a  yean  have  been  the  only 
actual  costs  to  the  United  States.  For  Con- 
gress stipulated  when  it  provided  for  the 
trust  fund  that  the  money  was  to  be  in- 
vested only  In  U.S.  government  securities. 

Thus  the  United  States  appropriated 
money  only  to  Itself.  The  Interest  payments 
the  Biklnlans  received  are  no  greater  In- 
convenience to  the  government  than  is  the 
payment  of  any  U.S.  Treasury  bond. 

So  it  should  not  be  surprising  that  the 
Biklnlans,  now  that  they  have  seen  what  is 
left  of  their  ancestral  home,  speak  in  terms 
of  damages. 

And  no  one  should  be  surprised  if  they 
name  a  large  figure  when  asked,  what  they 
think  they  are  due. 

Least  of  all  should  anyone  be  surprised  if 
the  United  States  is  reluctant  to  even  con- 
sider awarding  damages,  is  slow  to  act  on 
any  consideration  that  is  undertaken,  and  is 
niggardly  In  payment  If  payment  is  made. 

That  has  been  the  pattern  of  all  of  the 
United  States'  postwar  settlements  with  the 
people  of  the  Trust  Territory  islands,  and  of 
the  Marshall  Islands  in  particular. 

Moreover,  even  if  damage  claims  were  en- 
tertained, the  standards  applied  to  them  un- 
doubtedly would  be  those  of  the  United 
States. 

In  other,  comparable  cases  in  the  Marshall 
Islands,  this  generally  has  meant  land  values 
of  the  sort  that  might  apply  if  atoll  Islands 
were  being  sold  on  an  uncompetitive  open 
market  in  Jasper,  Alabama. 

Valuing  Marshallese  land  in  this  manner 
is  like  setting  the  price  of  the  Texas  cattle- 
man's water  hole  on  the  basis  of  what  it 
would  bring  in  the  water-rtch  Tennessee 
valley. 

The  point  is  that,  poor  as  the  land  may  be 
in  the  Marshall  Islands,  it  is  the  only  land 
there  is  in  that  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
And  at  the  time  the  United  States  wanted 
it.  demand  was  pretty  high. 

Other  awards  have  been  made  In  the 
Marshalls  on  the  basis  of  Income  loss.  The 
formula  for  determining  loss  of  income  nor- 
mally turns  on  the  value  assumed  for  each 
coconut  tree,  given  Its  probable  total  produc- 
tion. (One  tree  equals  3.000  nuts  at  so  many 
nuts  per  ton  of  copra  at  the  prevailing  world 
market  price  per  ton.) 

Again,  the  formula  is  a  false  one.  Mar- 
shallese live  as  much  on  the  produce  of  the 
lagoons  their  islands  surround  as  they  do 
on  that  of  the  land  itself.  Crops  grown  pro- 
vide cash  and  basic  foodstuffs.  Flsh  caught 
in  the  lagoon  complete  the  diet — and  also 
have  commercial  potential,  if  the  number  of 
Japanese  fishing  boats  plying  Trust  Territory 
waters  is  anv  indication. 
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A  fairer  method  of  determining  the  value 
of  an  atoll  would  consider  the  area  of  the 
lagoon  along  with  that  of  the  land  and  com- 
pare the  combined  area  to  productive  farm 
land  on  the  US,  Mainland 

On  that  basU  Bikini  has  an  area  of  331.33 
square  miles. 

What  would  the  United  States  pay  167 
Indiana  farmers  U.  while  the  nation  was  not 
at  war.  It  took  about  330  square  miles  of 
prime  farm  land  belonging  to  them  for  an 
Indefinite  period,  removed  the  farmers  to  a 
productive  but  isolated  mesa  In  Arizona 
where  they  could  get  their  crops  to  market 
only  six  months  out  of  the  year  then  perma- 
nently ruined  large  areas  of  the  original 
farmland  by  gouging  vast  holes  In  It  and 
removing  the  soil  then  returned  the  land 
to  them  with  no  definite  promise  of  restor- 
ing  It    10   years   before   It   could   produce   a 

crop?  .    _.      . 

It  would  be  a  naive  government  Indeed 
that  expected  to  pay  them  what  the  Blkl- 
nlans  have  received — about  »150.000. 

It  would  be  an  equally  naive  government 
that  sought  to  settle  damages  for  such  people 
on  the  basis  only  of  the  value  of  tree  crops 
that  might  have  been  grown  on  the  2.3 
square  miles  of  the  land. 

Yet  ^Is  Is  what  the  U.S.  has  done  to  the 
people  J>f  Bikini  and  to  the  people  of  other 
lslands~(n   the  Marshalls. 

The  Marshallese  think  that  It  Is  not 
enough. 

The  Trust  Territory's  High  Commissioner, 
an  American,  thinks  that  it  is  not  enough. 

American  agriculturists  who  studied  the 
problems  of  rehabilitating  Bikini  think  that 
It  Is  not  enough. 

But  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  United 
States  will  think. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
AMERICAN  LEGION 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
Legion  in  New  Orleans  held  its  50th  na- 
tional convention.  September  6  U>  12.  and 
that  date  adds  another  chapter  to  Ameri- 
can history,  for  the  world's  largest  vet- 
erans' organization,  some  2.600.000  plus 
strong  has  reached  Its  golden  anniversary 
year.  The  American  Legion  Auxiliary, 
with  more  than  900.000  members,  will 
also  play  an  important  part  in  this  his- 
toric celebration  by  correlating  its  efforts 
with  those  of  the  Legion  to  reemphasize 
the  basic  precepts  upon  which  the  orga- 
nization was  formed. 

No  better  definitive  could  n)e  used  than 
to  quote  here  the  preamble  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  American  Legion: 

For  God  and  Country  we  associate  our- 
selves together  for  the  following  purposes: 
to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Sttaes  of  America:  to  maintain  law 
and  order;  to  foster  and  perf)etuate  a  one 
hundred  per  cent  Americanism:  to  preserve 
the  memories  and  Incidents  of  our  associa- 
tions In  the  great  wars;  to  Inculcate  a  sense 
of  individual  obligation  to  the  Community. 
State  and  Nation;  to  combat  the  autocracy  of 
both  the  classes  and  the  masses;  to  make 
right  the  master  of  might;  to  promote  peace 
and  good  will  on  earth:  to  safeguard  and 
transmit  to  posterity  the  principles  of  Justice, 
freedom  and  democracy:  to  consecrate  and 
sanctify  our  comradeship  by  our  devotion  to 
mutual  helpfulness. 


There  cannot  be  a  more  specific  de- 
finitive of  what  can  and  should  be  done  in 
an  organized  patriotic  effort.  In  these 
strange  times  when  certain  elements  of 
our  society,  minority  though  they  be.  yet 
shrilly  vociferous,  dlstain  the  word  "Pa- 
triotism" and  use  the  very  freedoms  to 
which  the  American  Legion  for  50  years 
has  devoted  its  every  effort  as  a  means 
to  abuse  and  misuse  those  laws  that  set 
America  apart  from  any  other  nation. 
Let  us  tarry  a  moment  to  relish  the  pre- 
amble I  have  just  read.  It  stands  as  an 
outstanding  composition  of  the  Elnglish 
language,  and  its  simple  terms  can  well 
be  adopted  as  a  credo  for  all  Veterans, 
or  all  citizens,  for  that  matter. 

The  American  Legion  for  the  next  15 
months  will  be  celebrating  a  significant 
milestone  in  its  history  of  50  years  of 
service  to  Ood  and  country.  The  anniver- 
sary commemoration  period  began  at  the 
1968  50th  national  convention  in  New 
Orleans.  September  6  to  12. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago.  the  American 
Legion  began  to  prepare  for  this  an- 
niversary observance.  A  choice  had  to  be 
made.  Should  the  Legion  celebrate  by 
staging  the  biggest,  splashiest.  15-month 
birthday  party  in  history?  Or.  should  it 
use  the  occasion  to  cast  the  American 
Legion  in  a  newer,  revitalized,  more 
meaningful  role  for  the  future,  and  de- 
velop better  understanding  of  its  objec- 
tives and  programs  by  the  general  public? 
The  Legion  wisely  decided  to  use  their 
golden  anniversary  as  the  time  to  seek 
and  explore  new  pathways  to  be  of  na- 
tional and  community  service  in  the  next 
50  years. 

The  plan  is  basically  designed  to  focus 
maximum  national  attention  on  the  cele- 
bration of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
American  Legion  and  to  contribute  to 
the  fulfillment  of  four  basic  objectives 
which  the  Legion  has  assigned  itself  in 
connection  with  this  celebration.  These 
objectives  are: 

FMrst.  To  commemorate  the  victory  of 
World  War  I. 

Second.  To  commemorate  the  found- 
ing of  the  American  Legion. 

Third.  To  note  the  Legion's  accom- 
plishments during  the  first  50  years  of 
its  existence. 

Fourth.  To  create  the  future  role  of 
service  of  the  American  Legion,  to  all 
veterans,  and  all  citizens,  in  all  com- 
munities. 

However,  there  is  a  fifth  objective 
which  is  of  great  importance.  That  is  to 
rekindle  a  stronger  interest  in  the  Amer- 
icsui  Legion  as  a  great  American  service 
organization  and  thereby  intensify  pub- 
lic appreciation. 

The  celebration  will  span  the  15- 
month  period  from  August  1968  through 
November  1969.  and  use  six  "anniver- 
sary" dates  as  the  foundations  upon 
which  the  celebration  will  rest.  Those 
dates  are: 

September  6  to  12.  1968:  The  50th 
convention  of  the  American  Legion  held 
in  New  Orleans,  attended  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  sdl  three 
of  the  leading  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

November  11.  1968:  The  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Armistice,  World  War  I. 

March  10  to  17.  1969:  The  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  American 


Legion  in  Paris,  to  be  celebrated  during 
the  annual  Washington  conference  of 
the  Legion.  A  dinner  will  be  given  by  the 
national  commander  for  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  March  15.  the  actual 
50th  birthday  of  the  Legion.  One  event  of 
this  occasion  will  be  the  Legion's  "Gift 
to  the  Nation."  the  lighting  in  perpetuity 
of  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  and  the 
Memorial  Facade  of  the  Amphitheatre 
in  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

May  8  and  9,  1969:  The  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  St.  Louis  caucus,  to  be  held 
in  St.  Louis. 

August  22  to  28,  1969:  The  51st  na- 
tional convention  of  the  American  Legion 
to  be  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  project  the 
future  role  of  the  American  Legion. 

November  11.  1969:  The  annual  Vet- 
erans Day  ceremonies  to  be  held  in 
Minneapolis. 

During  this  period  seven  cities  and  .six 
dates  are  of  special  importance.  The  50th 
national  convention  at  Milwaukee  will 
herald  the  opening  of  the  golden  anni- 
versary year.  Also  highlighting  the  cele- 
bration will  be  events  and  happenings 
staged  in  Washington,  D.C.,  St.  Loui.s. 
Atlanta,  and  Paris.  France.  To  mark  the 
end  of  the  armlversary  observance,  a  sig- 
nificant activity  geared  to  the  future  role 
of  the  Legion  is  being  planned  for 
Minneapolis  in  November  1969. 

The  activities  of  over  2'2  million 
Legionnaires  and  nearly  a  million  ladies 
of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  will 
focus  national  attention  on  the  four 
basic  objectives  of  their  program. 

I  am  inserting  these  remarks  Into  the 
Congressional  Record  for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  would  like  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues of  the  Congress  to  make  an  ex- 
tra effort  during  the  next  15  months  to 
join  with,  and  cooperate  with  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  in  celebrating  their  50th  an- 
niversary. I  think  those  of  us  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  who  are  members 
of  the  American  Legion  should  take  this 
opportunity  to  stand  beside  our  fellow 
Legionnaires  and  assist  in  anyway  pos- 
sible to  make  this  series  of  events  a  truly 
historical  commemoration. 

I  might  add  that  certain  branches  of 
the  Government  have  already  taken  steps 
to  offer  cooperation.  On  September  10. 
in  New  Orleans,  Postmaster  General  W. 
Marvin  Watson  announced  to  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  in  full  convention  session: 

Recognizing  that  this  is  your  50th  Anni- 
versary. The  Post  Office  will  Join  In  tribute 
by  creating  an  American  Legion  stamp,  which 
will  be  Issued  on  your  anniversary  date  next 
March   15th 

I  know  that  many  of  you  have  long  cam- 
paigned for  this  stamp  and  I  want  you  to 
know  that  it  gave  me  very  great  pleasure  last 
week  to  meet  with  our  Stamp  Advisory  Com- 
mittee as  we  made  this  decision. 

But  the  Postmaster  General  had  some- 
thing to  add  to  that  announcement  I 
feel  can  well  bear  repetition  here,  and 
I  heartily  concur  with  his  expressed 
sentiments : 

Our  dream  of  a  better  world  is  not  im- 
possible. 

Our  dream  of  a  better  America  Is  daily 
being  achieved. 

And  despite  the  dissenters— despite  the 
frantic  minority  who  preach  no  faith  and 
hide  behind  the  shield  of  no  hope — despite 
those  who  discount  what  we  have  done  and 
deny  that  we  can  do  more-^it  is  a  fact  that 
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we  Americans  still  carry  the  best  hope  for 
this  world. 

America  is  not  in  desperate  condition,  my 
friends. 

And  America  Is  not  a  nervous,  searching 
nation. 

It  is  only  those  who  preach  despair  who 
are  desperate  and  only  those  who  preach  no 
laith  and  no  hope  who  are  nervous. 

There  is  a  whole  other  land — the  whole 
vast  majority  of  this  land — which  is  con- 
Ftant.  which  is  vital,  which  Is  growing,  which 
IS  stable  and  which  is  the  true  America  that 
we  have  always  known  and  loved. 

And  it  Is  people  such  as  yourselves  who 
are  this  America. 

People  such  as  yourselves  who  have  hon- 
ored the  contracu  of  our  country  In  time  of 
war  .  .  .  and  honored  your  own  personal 
contracts  In  lime  of  peace. 

Those  w-ords  need  no  further  embel- 
lishment, either  on  my  part  or  anyone. 


SOLUTIONS  TO  MAJOR  SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read 
Secretary  of  Defense  Clifford's  address  to 
the  National  Security  Industrial  Associa- 
tion with  a  good  deal  of  interest.  What  he 
is  proposing  is  that  the  innovative  man- 
agerial and  problem-solving  talents  of 
the  defense  Industries  in  this  country 
can — and  should — devote  some  of  those 
talents  to  finding  pragmatic  and  profit- 
able solutions  to  the  major  social  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation. 

He  singled  out  four  areas  as  illustra- 
tions of  what  he  had  in  mind:  low-cost 
housing ;  more  efficient  and  less  expensive 
health  and  hospital  care:  more  effective 
education  and  vocational  training;  and 
greater  employment  in  labor  surplus 
areas.  Secretary  Clifford  noted  that  more 
than  50  major  defense  contractors  were 
already,  on  their  own.  conducting  specific 
programs  to  ease  the  problem  of  the  so- 
called  hard-core  unemployables.  He 
congratulated  them  on  their  imaginative 
efforts,  but  added  that  he  felt  more 
could  be  done. 

To  encourage  them  to  do  more,  he  sug- 
gested that  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  defense  industries  might  find 
sound  and  sensible  ways  in  which  they 
could  cooperate  on  such  projects.  The 
basis  of  that  cooperation  already  exists, 
for  the  fact  is  that  in  the  pursuit  of  its 
primary  objective  of  combat  readiness 
the  Department  of  Defense — directly  em- 
ploying, as  it  does,  some  4^2  million  per- 
sons in  and  out  of  uniform — is  already 
one  of  the  Nation's  largest  customers  for 
low -cost  housing,  for  hospital  construc- 
tion, for  training  and  education  facilities 
and  techniques,  and  for  countless  items 
of  military  procurement  which  conceiv- 
ably could  have  a  bearing  on  the  employ- 
ment of  men  and  women  in  labor  surplus 
areas. 

What  I  found  particularly  practical 
about  Secretary  Clifford's  approach  is 
that  it  is  very  clear  that  he  is  not  in  the 
least  confusing  his  mandate  to  provide 


the  country  with  ample  military  strength 
to  safeguard  its  security,  with  some 
vague  "do-gooder"  desire  to  alleviate 
social  problems  in  the  coimtiT  that  are 
not  his  responsibility. 

He  was  emphatic  in  asserting  that  mili- 
tary preparedness  was  his  primary 
responsibility,  and  that  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained in  that  office  he  would  see  to  it 
that  that  responsibility  was  met  in  full. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  no  one  understands 
that  responsibility  better  than  Clark 
Clifford,  for — as  this  Chamber  knows — it 
wsis  he,  some  two  decades  ago,  who 
drafted  the  basic  legislation  which 
established  the  Department  of  Defense. 
But  he  pointed  out  in  his  address  to 
the  NSIA  that  any  department  that 
spends  roughly  half  the  Federal  budget, 
and  some  9  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product — and  is  itself,  for  military  pre- 
paredness reasons,  a  huge  customer  for 
the  very  services  and  techniques  that  the 
cities  in  America  today  also  need — ought 
to  be  in  a  position  to  provide  the  country 
at  large  with  the  benefits  of  the  advanced 
research  and  development  that  goes  into 
military  procurement  of  these  same 
Items. 

Accordingly,  he  has  directed  top  oflB- 
cials  concerned  with  these  matters  in  the 
Pentagon  to  submit  to  him  practical 
proposals  and  suggestions  on  ways  in 
which  the  Military  Establishment  can 
work  more  effectively  on  these  matters 
with  the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 
He  has  asked  for  these  proposals  by 
November  30,  so  that  they  can  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  next  administration  for 
possible  implementation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  for  one  applaud  this 
general  approach  of  Secretary  Clifford. 
He  acknowledged  the  theoretical  dangers 
of  the  so-called  military-industrial  com- 
plex— which  President  Elsenhower  had 
drawn  attention  to  in  his  farewell  speech 
to  the  American  people  in  1961 — and 
Secretary  Clifford  emphasized  that  he 
believed  that  the  sort  of  cooperation  he 
was  proposing  with  the  defense  indus- 
tries, with  reference  to  the  Nation's 
social  problems,  was  precisely  the  way  in 
which  to  avoid  those  dsmgers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the  Secretary's 
general  view  in  this  matter,  and  I  would 
urge  that  the  Members  of  Congress  read 
the  full  text  of  address  with  care  and 
attention. 

The  address  follows: 
Address  by  the  Honorable  Clark  M.  Clif- 
ford, Secretart  or  Defense,  at  the  Na- 
tional Securitt  Industrial  Association. 
Washington,  DC,  September  26.  1968 
Mr.  Martin,  Distinguished  Guests.  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here,  and  to  participate 
in   your  Twenty-Fifth   Annual   Dinner. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  Is  a  long  time  in  an 
Association's  life.  It  is  even  a  longer  time  in  a 
man's  life.  But  there  are  many  of  us  here 
tonight  who  remember  with  fondness  and 
admiration  the  great  public  servant  who 
founded  this  organization.  James  Porrestal. 
Under  his  leadership,  our  Armed  Forces  be- 
gan new  movement  toward  greater  efficiency 
and  combat  effectiveness.  As  our  first  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Jim  Porrestal  was  not  afraid 
to  propose  new  ideas  and  to  fight  for  them. 
His  objective  was  progress. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  him  hanging  behind 
my  desk  at  the  Pentagon.  It  is  a  contlnumg 
symbol  of  the  man  and,  in  a  way.  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Itself,  for 


it  has  looked  over  the  shoulders  of  each  of 
the  eight  Secretaries  who  has  followed  Jim 
in  that  Job.  Each  has  dealt  with  the  problems 
of  his  day;  each  has  been  aided  in  his  task 
by  the  National  Security  Industrial  Associa- 
tion. 

Since  assuming  my  duties  as  the  ninth 
Secretary  of  Defense,  I  have  learned  much 
about  the  valuable  contributions  NSIA  nas 
made  to  our  defense  posture.  I  am  aware 
of  your  efforts  to  help  us  reduce  costs.  I  know 
of  the  outstanding  work  of  your  advisory 
committees,  which  mobilize  scientists,  engi- 
neers and  managers  of  industry  to  help  us 
solve   difficult   technological   problems. 

I  appreciate  your  efforts  and,  on  behalf  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  I  thank  you. 

This  assembly  tonight  is,  however,  some- 
thing more  than  the  annual  dinner  of  a  great 
organization.  This  audience  is  as  close  as 
one  can  ever  come  to  assembling  the  leading 
representatives — in  and  out  of  uniform — of 
what  General  Eisenhower  once  referred  to  as 
the  '■military-industrial  complex." 

All  of  us  recall  his  last  speech  to  the  Na- 
tion as  President  in  January  of  1961.  Rec- 
ognizing the  absolute  necessity  for  a  strong 
Defense  Department  and  a  large  and  sophis- 
ticated arms  industry,  he  felt  compelled  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  their  rela- 
tionship Involved  some  grave  implications  for 
the   country. 

In  my  view.  President  Elsenhower's  warn- 
ing is  well  worth  pondering,  for  t^hls  complex 
represents  an  immense  pool  of  resources.  The 
capital,  manpower,  and  innovative  thinking 
in  this  unique  combination  of  industry  and 
the  military  are  equalled  nowhere  in  the 
world. 

Were  these  resources  to  be  misdirected, 
squandered  or  consumed  inefficiently,  the 
American  people  would  be  poorly  served  in- 
deed. 

Inevitably,  there  is  danger  when  one  is 
talking  about  the  expenditure  of  40  or  60 
or  80  billion   dollars  a   year. 

Inevitably,  there  is  danger  when  powerful 
industries  present  £o  Congress  and  to  the 
Defense  Department  their  logical  proposals 
for  new  weapons  systems  or  equipment. 
These  are  sincere  proposals,  designed  to  ad- 
vance our  military  strength.  The  danger 
arises,  not  from  some  sinister  Intent  on  the 
part  of  the  designer,  but  from  the  fact  that 
this  Nation  does  not  need  and  cannot  af- 
ford every  new  weapons  system  which  re- 
sourceful industry  can  design. 

Inevitably,  there  is  danger  when  each  mili- 
tary department  sincerely  advocates  maxi- 
mum development  of  the  weapons  it  would 
use  in  our  national  defense.  There  is  danger 
when  patriotic  citizens  mistakenly  believe 
that  something  is  good  for  the  defense  of  our 
country  Just  because  potential  enemies  be- 
lieve it  is  good  for  their  country. 

I  am  convinced  today,  after  six  months 
in  this  office,  that  the  dangers  General  Hsen- 
hower  warned  against  were  real  dangers.  But 
I  am  also  convinced  that  they  have  been 
avoided,  through  the  checks  and  balances 
of  our  governmental  system.  They  have  been 
avoided  through  the  alertness  of  our  Congress 
and  the  watchfulness  of  our  press.  They  have 
been  avoided  because  powerful  pressures 
come  from  different  directions  and  tend  to 
offset  themselves.  They  have  been  avoided  by 
the  strengthening  of  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  They  have  been  avoided  by 
the  diligence  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

Industry  and  the  military  establishment, 
in  partnership,  have  maintained  a  strong, 
modem  and  effective  defense  capable  of 
meeting  all  tasks  assigned  by  the  President 
in  support  of  our  foreign  policy  and  our  na- 
tional objectives.  This  Nation  has  more  mili- 
tary power  today,  better  balanced  in  its 
make  up,  and  better  tailored  to  meet  po- 
tential military  threats,  than  any  country 
has  had  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

That  is  the  posture  of  military  strength 
we  maintain — and  I  pledge  that  is  the  ik«- 
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ture  of  mlllUry  strength  we  wtU  continue  to 
maintain. 

However,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  tonlgbt 
about  the  subject  of  our  total  national 
strength.  This.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  appropriate 
because  It  Is  my  Job  as  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  see  that  our  country  has  the  security  that 
It  needs.  And  It  certainly  is  your  Job  as  mem- 
bers of  this  Aaaoclatlon. 

Security,  as  we  have  traditionally  viewed 
It.  Is  the  protection  of  our  country  from  ex- 
ternal threau  Our  military  forces  are  de- 
signed against  such  external  threats;  the 
Congress  approprlatee  funds  for  this  purpoee 
and  the  American  people  expect  us  to  fulfill 
this  mission. 

The  question  I  raise  tonight  Is:  What  are 
the  basic  elements  of  our  total  national  se- 
curity? The  answer.  I  think,  is  clear.  First: 
the  power  of  the  weapons  of  our  armed  forces. 
Second:  the  quality  of  the  training  and  lead- 
ership of  those  forcea  Third :  the  unity  of  the 
American  people.  The  most  modern  of  weap- 
ons will  be  Inadequate  to  insure  our  survival 
In  today's  world  unless  our  society  is  keyed 
to  the  steady  improvement  of  our  political 
Institutions  and  concerned  that  all  our  peo- 
ple participate  and  share  In  the  benefits  of 
that  society. 

And  I  submit  tonight  that  the  Department 
of  Defeaae  Is  not  doing  enough  to  promote 
la  a  positive  way  those  aspects  of  our  na- 
tional life  which  are  so  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  our  fundamental  institutions. 

What,  after  all.  do  the  people  most  ear- 
nestly seek? 

It  would  seem  clear  to  me  that  our  people 
want  to  secure  their  freedom.  And  It  would 
seem  clear  that  the  elements  of  freedom  are 
described  In  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  more  eloquently  than 
anywhere  else. 

The  establUhment  of  Justice. 

Domestic  tranquility. 

The  promotion  of  the  general  welfare. 

The  blessings  of  liberty. 

It  was  for  all  those  reasons  that  we  sought 
to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  and  It  was  for 
those  reasons  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  did  ordain  and  establish  our  Con- 
stitution. 

But  there  are  millions  of  Americans  today 
who  have  not  yet  secured  for  themselves  the 
elements  of  freedom  set  forth  In  the 
Preamble. 

I  submit  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, a  Department  which  consumes  9  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product  of  our 
Nation,  a  Department  which  employs  four 
and  one-half  million  .\merlcans.  has  a  deep 
obligation  to  contribute  far  more  than  it 
has  ever  contributed  before  to  the  social 
needs  of  our  cotintry. 

Justice  .  .  .  domestic  tranquility  .  .  .  general 
welfare  .  .  blessings  of  liberty.  Can  It  be 
that  these  essential  elements  of  freedom  are 
a  responsibility  of  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  Government,  but  not  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  whose  operations  account 
for  half  of  the  total  expenditures  of  that 
Govenunent? 

I  believe  that  we  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense have  not  only  a  moral  obligation  but 
an  opportunity  to  contribute  far  more  to  the 
social  needs  of  our  country  than  we  have 
ever  done  before 

.Accordingly,  I  have  today  directed  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force, 
the  Director  of  Research  and  Engineering 
and  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  to 
address  themselves  to  this  challenge. 

I  have  asked  that  they  provide  me  their 
proposals  on  how  we  may  assist  in  alleviat- 
ing some  of  oxir  most  pressing  domestic  prob- 
lems and  how  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  beet  organize  Itself  for  this  purpose. 

I  am  asking  for  their  recommendations  by 
November  30  so  that  an  initial  concept  can 
be  offered  to  the  new  Administration  In 
January. 

This  effort  cannot  be  successful  U  ws  in 


the  Pentagon  attempt  to  Implement  It  our- 
selves. 

The  Department  of  Defense  can  and  must 
work  with  Industry,  with  labor  and  with  our 
great  scientific  and  educational  communi- 
ties. And.  of  course,  we  shall  need  the  un- 
derstanding  and   support   of    the   Congress. 

The  proven  techniques  and  skills  and  re- 
sources of  industry  combined  with  the 
proven  organization  and  discipline  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  can  be  utilized  to- 
gether far  more  effectively  than  heretofore 
for  the  benefit  of  our  Nation. 

I  believe  we  can  do  It: 

I  believe  we  must  do  It. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  argue  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  not  a  social 
welfare  institution  and  who  will  contend 
that  it  has  no  business  interfering  In  the 
Internal  welfare  of  our  country. 

I  have  no  Intention  of  turning  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Into  something  it 
should  not  be. 

Of  course  I  do  not  regard  the  Department 
of  Defense  primarily  as  an  instrument  of  so- 
cial welfare. 

Of  course  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Depart- 
ment should  take  over  the  responsibilities  of 
other  governmental  or  private  agencies. 

Nothing  that  I  propose  tonight,  nor  any- 
thing that  I  will  propose  so  long  as  I  hold 
this  oflBce.  will  be  permitted  to  Interfere  with 
the  performance  of  our  historic  mission  to 
defend  our  nation. 

But  I  do  believe  that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  reason  to  expect — and  In- 
deed to  demand — that  the  element  of  govern- 
ment which  spends  half  of  their  Federal  tax 
dollars  devote  more  of  Its  time  and  more  of 
Its  thinking  and  more  of  Its  resources  to  those 
aspects  of  our  domestic  problems  which  are 
Important  to  our  total  national  security. 

Some  might  ask  this  question:  "Are  you  at- 
tempting to  say  that  a  defense  contract 
should  consider  not  only  whether  the  best 
weapon  can  be  purchased  for  the  cheapest 
price,  but  also  whether  the  measurement  of 
social  utility  should  be  Included  In  the  con- 
tract award  decision?" 

I  am  not  making  such  a  statement  tonight. 
I  do  not  yet  know  whether  this  would  be  a 
wise  course  or  what  changes  in  the  present 
law  should  be  considered. 

But  I  do  know  that  there  are  major  areas  of 
concern  to  our  total  national  security  In 
which  the  Department  of  Defense — working 
with  Industry — can  do  more.  Jobs  are  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  So  is  education.  So  are  hous- 
ing, and  health  and  hospital  care. 

I  offer  these  only  as  examples  of  areas  In 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  can  be  of 
greater  assistance  to  the  Nation.  The  first 
preliminary  steps  have  l)een  taken  bv  the 
Department  in  each.  SomeUmes  they  have 
been  taken  timidly  as  though  the  Department 
of  Defense  were  involving  Itself  in  something 
in  which  it  really  had  no  business. 

Housing,  hospitals,  schools,  and  employ- 
ment facilities  for  the  unskilled  normally  do 
not  possess  enough  capital  resources  to  make 
an  Investment  in  Innovation.  They  have  little 
or  no  funds  for  research  and  development 

Consider  housing. 

The  average  private-sector  homebullder 
throughout  the  Nation  constructs  no  more 
than  50  units  a  year.  The  average  contractor 
cannot  afford  research  and  development  Into 
new  materials,  advanced  design,  and  better 
production  techniques.  He  Is  faced  with  a 
small  local  market,  he  Is  enmeshed  In  a 
Ungle  of  local  building  regulations,  and  he 
has  a  high  per-unit  cost  which  is  reflected 
In  his  prices. 

No  wonder  that  low-Income  housing  Is  so 
linattractlve  to  private  enterprise.  There  are 
not  enough  incentives  to  Justify  an  entre- 
preneur risking  his  limited  capital. 

Every  major  city  In  the  nation  Is  faced 
with  a  serious  slum  problem,  which  In  txirn 
leads  to  destructive  social  and  family  prob- 
lems. Furthermore,  slums  perpetuate  them- 


selves. With  minimal  maintenance  costs,  and 
Inflated  rents,  owners  have  little  financial 
motive  to  tear  down  their  antiquated  struc- 
tures and  replace  them  with  decent  housing 

This  can  and  must  l>e  reversed. 

What  Is  clearly  needed  are  new  materials 
and  new  production  techniques  that  win 
make  low-Income  bousing  a  profitable  enter- 
prise. 

I  suggest  that  Is  precisely  where  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  can,  and  mtist  be. 
innovative  and  helpful. 

The  Department  Is  the  Nation's  biggest 
single  user  of  housing.  We  currently  spend 
some  •300  million  a  year  in  new  construc- 
tion, plus  another  M50  million  a  year  for 
maintenance  and  operation,  debt  servicing. 
and  leasing  of  existing  military  housing.  But 
of  this  (660  million  annually,  we  have  been 
spending  virtually  nothing  for  improvement 
of  materials  or  better  construction  tech- 
niques. 

We  have  begun  to  remedy  the  situation  by 
awarding  three  contracts  to  explore  whether 
we  can  lower  the  cost  of  military  housing 
while  retaining  quality  standards.  First  re- 
ports suggest  that  savings  of  15 '>  or  better 
may  be  realized  through  modular  design, 
adoption  of  factory  assembly  methods,  and 
volume  procurement. 

We  are  now  at  a  stage  where,  with  the  sup- 
port of  Congress,  we  will  design  a  prototype 
project  and  build  It  at  Oeorge  Air  Force  Base 
In  California.  It  will  be  watched  with  care 
and  evaluated  by  both  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of  Housing  ana 
Urban  Development. 

Should  this  project  turn  out  as  we  hope 
we  will  have  better  military  housing  at  lower 
cost,  higher  morale  and  thus  Improved  mlU- 
tray  effectiveness.  These  innovations,  passed 
along  to  the  private  economy,  should  have  a 
beneficial  Impact  on  the  low-income  housing 
problem  In  our  cities. 

This  beginning  Illustrates  what  can  be 
done  by  the  application  to  a  major  domestic 
problem  of  the  techniques  of  our  Defense 
effort.  I  ask  members  of  this  association  to 
corvsider  how  your  company  can  apply  its 
Defense-gained  skills  to  our  national  hous- 
ing problems. 

Housing  needs  help;  so  do  hospitals.  Costs 
are  soaring — and  for  the  understandable 
reason  that  70%  of  hospital  operating  costs 
are  wages. 

Industry  clearly  can  increase  the  applica- 
tion of  Its  problem-solving  resources  to  hos- 
pital design,  construction,  and  maintenance, 
and  to  autonukted  record-keeping,  laboratory 
analysis,  and  routine  diagnostic  services. 

This  again  calls  for  a  significant  research 
and  development  effort 

It  Is  an  effort  generally  beyond  the  scope 
of  a  city,  county,  or  church  group  that  builds 
a  new  hospital.  Hospital  design  and  con- 
struction are  tradltlon-rldden.  Tliere  Is  a 
great  potential  for  major  labor-saving,  cost- 
cutting  improvements  In  hospital  equipment 
But  the  local  group  which  builds  a  hospital 
Is  almost  always  pressed  for  funds.  It  Is  com- 
pelled to  use  the  "low-lnltial-cost"  approach 

This  results  not  In  lower  health-service 
cost.  It  builds  In  the  absolute  certainty  that 
costs  are  going  to  mount. 

Surely  there  Is  something  we  can  do.  The 
Department  of  Defense  Is  one  of  the  world's 
largest  hospital  customers.  There  Is  even' 
reason  to  believe  that  the  cooperative  ap- 
proach of  industry  and  the  Department  can 
be  applied  to  hospital  construction  In  the 
same  manner  that  It  is  applied  to  the  de- 
velopment and  procurement  of  the  comple.x 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missile. 

Therefore.  I  intend  to  proceed  with  a  plan 
developed  within  the  Department  of  Defense 
whereby  we  shall  solicit  Industry  for  pro- 
posals for  a  whole  new  generation  of  hos- 
pitals— hospitals  so  automated  that  labor 
costs  can  be  cut  drastically  and  routine  serv- 
ices transferred  from  the  overworked  doctor 
and  nurse  to  the  sophisticated  machine. 
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This  will  result  In  better,  more  accurate, 
and  less  costly  hospital  management  for  the 
military  services.  Even  more  significantly.  It 
can  point  the  way  to  better  health  care  for 
our  citizenry. 
Let  me  now  turn  to  schools  and  education. 
We  are  far  from  the  optimum  development 
of  our  educational  resources.  The  blunt  fact 
Is  that  we  have  focused  much  of  the  new 
technology  In  education  on  the  exceptional 
student.  For  the  average  or  below  average 
youngster,  education  has  been  scarcely 
affected  by  the  scientific  revolution  since 
World  War  II.  Educators  now  say  that  tradi- 
tional classroom  procedures  are  not  only  In- 
efficient but  In  some  cases  actually  Impede 
the  average  child's  will  to  learn.  If  this  Is 
true  of  the  student  from  middle-class  Amer- 
ica, we  must  acknowledge  bow  badly  we  serve 
the  child  from  the  rural  slum  or  the  city 
ghetto,  whatever  his  Intellectual  endowment 
may  be.  Much  needs  to  be  done. 

The  Department  of  Defense  can  be,  and  to 
a  degree  has  already  begun  to  be,  a  trail 
blazer  In  the  Improvement  of  education.  My 
predecessor.  Bob  McNamara,  began  the  Imtigl- 
natlve  Project  100,000.  He  directed  that  the 
Armed  Services  admit  to  basic  training  a 
limited  number  of  men  who,  under  strict 
earlier  regulations,  would  have  been  below 
military  entrance  requirements.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  these  men,  with  the  beneflt  of 
new  teaching  methods,  would  learn  to  do 
their  military  Jobs  satisfactorily.  His  confi- 
dence was  Justified.  Project  100,000  has  been 
a  spectacular  success.  Of  the  men  who  entered 
during  the  first  year  of  the  program,  over 
907r  are  now  performing  effectively  on  active 
duty. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Is  one  of  the 
world's  largest  educators,  and  should  be  one 
of  the  world's  best.  We  train  military  people 
in  1500  separate  skills,  and  our  schools  for 
senice  children  are  in  28  countries  around 
the  globe. 

The  training  obtained  during  military  serv- 
ice has  been  for  many  Americans  the  open 
sesame  to  a  fuller  life.  Now  and  for  the  In- 
definite future,  millions  more  must  serve  to 
guard  our  country  against  external  threats 
to  Its  security.  We  can  serve  them  and  add 
immeasurably  to  that  security  by  seeing  to  it 
that  they  leave  military  service  equipped  to 
accept  a  larger  share  of  the  problems  and  the 
rewards  of  American  society. 

I  know  that  many  of  the  companies  repre- 
sented here  tonight  have  already  entered  the 
education  field  and  have  been  working  with 
us.  I  am  aware  of  some  promising  work  but 
we  have  Just  begun  to  explore  the  many  use- 
ful ways  for  cooperation  between  Industry 
and  the  military  services.  I  am  convinced,  as 
I  hope  you  are,  that  continued  collaboration 
will  not  only  help  us  do  our  Job  better,  but 
that  It  can  be  the  catalyst  for  Improving 
school  systems  throughout  the  country. 

Finally,  I  come  to  the  problem  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen, 
launched  lost  January,  as  the  result  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  vigorous  efforts,  has  proved 
that  there  can  be  a  workable  relationship 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  pri- 
vate Industry  In  putting  to  work  so-called 
unemployables  from  the  heart  of  50  of  the 
Nation's  ghettos. 

There  Is  a  real  potential  for  defense  indus- 
try to  bring  enterprise  to  the  ghetto.  There 
are  already  encouraging  examples  of  what 
can  be  done — such  as  in  the  Watts  area  of 
Los  Angeles  and  the  Roxbury  area  of  Boston. 
More  than  50  of  our  major  Defense  contrac- 
tors have  launched  sp)eclflc  projects. 
I  want  to  see  this  sort  of  effort  expanded. 
As  a  further  step,  I  have  directed  today 
certain  changes  In  the  Armed  Services  Pro- 
curement Regulations.  The  effect  of  these 
changes  will  be  to  encourage  our  major  con- 
tractors to  give  greater  attention  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  locating  new  faclUtlee  In  or  near 
labor  surplus  areas  and  to  give  more  consld- 
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eratlon  to  placing  subcontracts  In  these 
areas.  Through  these  changes  In  our  Regula- 
tions I  want  to  spotlight  a  responsibility, 
shared  by  the  Defense  Department  and  Its 
major  contractors,  to  contribute,  wherever 
practical,  to  solving  the  problems  of  hard- 
core unemployment. 

By  law,  we  cannot  award  contracte  on  a 
sole  source  basis  nor  pay  a  price  premltun  to 
relieve  economic  dlslocaUon.  This  means  we 
are  forbidden  from  setting  aside  complete 
procurements  for  award  exclusively  to  firms 
In  labor  surplus  areas.  We  cannot  award  a 
contract  without  competition  regardless  of 
the  significant  contribution  such  a  contract 
might  make  to  the  hard-core  unemploy- 
ment program  and  the  total  national  Inter- 
est. I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  reexamine 
this  legislative  p>ollcy. 

With  the  approval  of  President  Johnson, 
who  has  given  so  much  of  himself  to  the  so- 
lution of  problems  of  human  rights  and  hu- 
man suffering.  I  Intend  to  Join  with  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Labor  and  Commerce  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  are  still  other  ways  In 
which  the  Defense  Department  and  Industry 
can  Join  together  In  attacking  the  problems 
of  hard-core  unemployment  In  our  society. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  as  to  my  strong 
feeling  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
the  opportunity  and  the  responsibility  to 
make  a  greater  contribution  to  the  social 
needs  of  the  country,  for  It  Is  my  certain 
conviction  that  such  action  will  contribute 
to  our  total  national  strength. 

Not  too  many  years  ago.  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  were  concerned  almost  exclu- 
sively with  men  and  simple  machines.  De- 
fense Industries  were  regarded  as  mere  mu- 
nitions makers.  How  remote  that  era  seems! 

We  now  have  a  military-Industrial  team 
with  unique  resources  of  experience,  engi- 
neering talent,  management  and  problem- 
solving  capacities,  a  team  that  must  be  used 
to  help  find  the  answers  to  complex  domes- 
tic problems  as  It  has  found  the  answers 
to  complex  weapons  systems.  Those  answers 
can  be  put  to  good  use  by  our  cities  and  our 
states,  by  our  schools,  by  large  and  small 
business  aUke.  The  Nation  will  be  the  better 
and  the  stronger. 

I  have  no  illusions  that  the  tasks  we  have 
been  discussing  are  simple,  or  that  they  can 
be  accomplished  overnight.  The  problems  are 
many,  and  they  will  be  with  us  for  too  long 
a  time.  But  I  am  confident  that  the  defense 
Industries  and  the  Defense  Department  can, 
while  providing  "for  the  common  defence," 
also  "promote  the  general  Welfare"  and  make 
even  more  meaningful  "the  Blessings  of  Lib- 
erty to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity." 

To  this  end,  I  bespeak  your  cooperation. 

I  pledge  you  mine. 


MERIT  SYSTEM  FOR  POSTMASTERS 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  Congress. 
I  have  long  worked  for  and  advocated 
taking  politics  out  of  the  U.S.  Post  Office. 
A  guest  editorial  In  the  Postmasters  Ad- 
vocate from  the  Nebraska  League  Post- 
master on  "Politics,  Mail,  and  Post- 
masters." gives  some  solid  and  logical 
reasons  why  postmasters'  appointments 
should  come  under  the  merit  system.  I 
wish  to  include  It  in  the  Record  along 
with  my  hope  that  the  National  Post- 
masters Convention  now  in  session  In 


Washington  will  adopt  a  strong  resolu- 
tion favoring  the  merit  system: 

Politics.    Mail,   and   Postmastkrs 

The  following  Is  a  quote  from  another 
Postmaster  publication:  "In  this  unpre- 
dictable year,  postmasters  came  within  an 
ace  of  having  their  Jobs  placed  under  a  tight 
Civil  Service  merit  system.  In  fact,  the  Sen- 
ate vote  against  It  was  34  to  33,  and  you 
can't  get  any  closer  than  that,"  end  quote. 

This  sounds  like  the  writer  was  a  bit  per- 
turbed about  the  possibility  of  such  a  "dis- 
astrous" thing  happening  to  his  position. 
Would  a  '"Hght  Civil  Service  Merit  System" 
be  bad  for  your  Job  or  mine  or  for  the  Jobs 
of  those  Pms  who  will  come  Into  such  posi- 
tions In  the  future?  Certainly  it  would  seem 
that  such  a  "Merit  System"  could  not  be  bad 
news  for  anyone  except  the  "Political  Hack" 
who  gets  his  Job  or  who  holds  his  Job  simply 
through  his  political  connections.  And  we 
must  face  the  fact  that  there  are  such  peo- 
ple m  the  Postal  Service. 

Right  here  In  Nebraska,  we  have  had  In- 
stances where  Acting  Postmasters  were  ap- 
pointed to  fill  vacancies  with  no  apparent 
regard  for  ability.  These  people  apparently 
had  Infiuentlal  political  friends  and  this  had 
to  be  the  sole  reason  for  their  appointments 
It  had  to  be  the  reason,  since.  In  a  couple 
of  well  known  Nebraska  cases,  the  Depart- 
ment finally  had  to  put  their  foot  down  and 
remove  the  Ineffective  Postmasters  in  spite 
of  the  political  pressures  Involved. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  both  Post- 
master organizations  have  opposed  the 
"Monroney  Reorganization  Bill."  Under  the 
Monroney  Bill.  Postmasters  and  Rural  Car- 
riers would  be  appointed  without  political 
consideration.  Surely  morale  in  most  offices, 
large  or  small,  would  be  given  a  boost  If  the 
rank  and  file  employee  knew  that  he  had  a 
chance  for  the  top  Job  provided  he  was  ca- 
pable and  was  energetic  enough  to  qualify 
himself.  Would  it  not  be  an  incentive  for 
any  postal  worker  to  improve  performance,  if 
he  could  see  a  bigger  and  better  Job  In  his 
future,  which  he  might  attain  by  ability  and 
dedication  to  duty  rather  than  by  political 
"boot-Ucklng"? 

The  "near  miss"  on  the  merit  system  came 
about  when  Sen.  Williams  of  Delaware  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  recently  passed 
"Job  cut  exemption"  bill.  The  amendment 
would  have  allowed  the  PMG  to  make  Post- 
master appointments  on  merit  and  without 
Senate  confirmation.  It  would  also  have  de- 
need  appointment  to  any  person  who  sought 
political  recommendation.  The  Merit  amend- 
ment was  beaten  because  of  the  rush  to  get 
the  exemption  bill  on  the  books — the  timing 
of  the  proposed  cutbacks  did  not  allow  time 
for  the  Merit  amendment  to  be  properly 
debated. 

Discussion  on  the  exemption  bill  and  the 
proposed  Merit  amendment  brought  to  light 
some  rather  sorry  remarks  about  our  Postal 
Service.  Sen.  Williams  charged  POD  cod- 
dling of  Incompetent  employees.  He  claimed 
shortages  had  been  discovered  In  the  ac- 
counts of  some  80  Washington,  D.C..  P.O. 
employees.  Another  Senator  said  It  was  time 
for  Congress  to  "clean  up  the  mess." 

The  so-called  "Mess"  and  the  "Coddling" 
could  well  be  the  "straw  that  broke  the 
camel's  back"  and  could  bring  on  the  Postal 
Corporation  Idea.  We  don't  claim  to  know  all 
the  facts — good  or  bad — about  the  Postal 
Corporation  proposal.  Nor  do  we  propose  to 
recommend  for  or  against  the  Corporation 
plan.  BUT,  If  the  nation's  Postmasters  and 
their  TWO  organizations  would  get  off  their 
"Fat  Fannies"  and  promote  the  Merit  pro- 
posal as  a  part  of  the  re-organizational  bill, 
much  of  the  pressure  for  "cleaning  up  the 
mess,"  etc.,  would  be  relieved.  Due  to  politi- 
cal pressures.  Government,  per  se.  Is  not  rtin 
In  a  manner  even  faintly  resembling  good 
business  practices,  it  never  has  been  and 
never  will  be.  The  sooner  politics  is  removed 
from  this  business  which  grosses  over  five 
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bUllon  doUan  a  year,  the  sooner  th«  deficit 
will  dlMppeftr. 

Some  of  you  will  be  going  to  Washington 
■oon  to  attend  a  Nattonal  Poetmaat«n  Con- 
vention, others  will  be  going  to  Laa  Vegaa  to 
the  League  convention — you  can  do  some* 
thing  about  thU  Merit  thing.  Surely  in  the 
dlKUMlona  at  both  conventions,  the  Merit 
system  and  the  Corporation  proposal  will  be 
oovered.  Do  your  bit  to  get  a  strong  reeolu- 
Uon  paoaed  to  promote  the  Merit  syitem. 
Talk  to  other  Pms,  contact  your  resolution 
committee  and  promote  the  paasage  of  a 
favorable  resolution.  You  might  even  clip 
this  editorial  and  take  It  with  you. 

Those  who  will  not  be  at  either  convention 
can  write  to  your  State  and  National  officers 
urging  them  to  get  off  tbelr  "fat  fannies" 
and  take  action. 

It.  J.  Oauohxk, 

Editor. 


SBA    IS    MOVING    TO    SPUR    BLACK 
ENTREPRENEURSHIP 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the'  "request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  bring  the  black  ghettos 
of  American  cities  into  the  mainstream 
of  our  economic  life  is  to  spur  black 
ownership  of  ghetto  businesses. 

I  think  we  all  know  that  there  is  little 
chance  for  a  community  to  prosper  if 
the  profits  from  its  commercial  estab- 
lishments are  spent  elsewhere  by  absen- 
tee owners. 

More  importantly,  economic  independ- 
ence is  essential  to  the  pride  of  all  Amer- 
icans, and  black  Americans,  rightly  feel 
an  acute  need  for  this  basic  element  of 
full  citizenship  in  the  world's  most  pro- 
ductive society. 

In  fostering  the  goal  of  black  business 
ownership,  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration Is  beginning  to  play  a  signifi- 
cant role  through  both  its  regular  loan 
programs  and  the  pioneering  equal  op- 
portunity loan  program. 

In  a  recent  Issue  of  EJbony  magazine, 
writer  Mary  Smith  reported  on  the 
emerging  role  of  SBA  in  fostering  black 
entrepreneurship.  She  chronicled  the 
natural  fallings  of  this  significant  new 
imdertaking.  as  well  as  its  encouraging 
early  successes.  She  concludes  that  even 
In  its  early  stages,  the  SBA  effort  has 
provided  "considerable  aid  to  the  indi- 
vidual black  proprietor." 

Because  of  the  importance  of  black 
business  ownership  to  the  economic  in- 
dependence of  black  Americans,  and  the 
potential  of  the  SBA  programs  in  assist- 
ing black  entrepreneurs.  I  insert  Mary 
Smith's  article  from  Ebony  magazine  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Big  Boost  roa  Sitiux  Bttsincss 
(By  SCary  Smith) 

On  Chicago's  'West  Side,  along  Roosevelt 
and  Madison,  charred  gaps  mar  the  endless 
rows  of  ghetto  stores.  Burnt  timbers  and 
scattered  bricks  Utter  empty  spaces,  all  that 
is  left  of  more  than  IOC  white-owned  busl- 
oesses.  Chicago  Is  not  unique.  Following  the 
murder  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr..  fiery 
riots  tore  apart  dccens  of  cities.  In  all  of 
them,  angry  rasldents  raided  "white"  busl- 


neaaes  whUe  few  Negro  proprietors  suffered 
destruction. 

Today,  In  the  uneasy  quiet  on  ghetto 
streets,  people  wait  to  see  what  will  happen. 
'Wbat  mutt  happen,  most  say.  Is  a  new  order 
in  the  inner  cities;  rebellious  ghetto  resi- 
dents and  even  "responsible"  Negro  busi- 
nessmen are  calling  for  a  strong  black  bual- 
neas  tore*,  and  they  want  It  now. 

But  to  start  a  buslneaa  takes  money  and 
know-bow.  Where  will  It  come  from?  Too 
often  banks  refuse  to  Invest  In  Negro-owned 
stores,  and  private  loan  companies  charge 
prohibitive  Interest  rates. 

Deep  In  debt,  with  no  hope  of  bank  co- 
operation, one  young  businessman  found 
that  the  federal  government  could  give  him 
his  first  "good  chance."  After  William  Sprag- 
glns  bought  a  Clilcago  patent  medicine  com- 
pany last  winter,  he  needed  money  "In  the 
worst  way."  Although  his  business,  J.  E.  Mc- 
Brady  and  Co.,  bad  profitably  manufactured 
medicines  since  1894,  no  bank  would  give 
him  a  loan.  And  he  owed  friends  the  funds 
they  had  lent  him  to  buy  the  business. 

Several  months  ago.  he  worried  aloud:  "I 
have  to  pay  off  my  bUls  througb  sales.  My 

credit   Is  shot   to  .   I  don't   have  any 

money  to  Invest .  I  don't  even  have 


enough  credit  to  buy  a  car,  much  less  expand 
a  business.  When  my  daughter  asks  for  her 
allowance,  or  my  wife  asks  for  money.  I  Just 
have  to  tell  them  I  don't  have  It." 

A  magic  genie  has  not  whisked  away  his 
problems,  but  today,  the  picture  is  consid- 
erably brighter  for  Spragglns;  he  looks  for- 
ward to  receiving  a  $100,000  lofm.  The  money 
will  come  not  from  banks,  not  from  friends, 
but  from  the  Small  Bvislness  Administration, 
an  agency  he  hardly  knew  existed — an 
agency,  Spragglns  says  gratefully,  "that  is 
willing  to  take  a  chance  on  you  when  every- 
body else  says  no." 

Like  Spragglns,  other  black  businessmen 
may  find  the  Small  Business  Administration 
their  last  recourse.  But,  so  far,  relatively  few 
Negro  proprietors  have  called  on  the  agency. 
Let's  look  at  what  It  does:  SBA  dispenses 
millions  of  dollars  annually  to  help  small 
businessmen  through  Its  offices  In  75  major 
clUes.  During  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year.  It  approved  loans  totaling  $411,187,693. 
While  only  2.4  per  cent  of  this  money  went 
to  Negroes,  more  Is  available,  and  some  black 
proprietors  wlU  find  they're  now  eligible  to 
receive  loans. 

SBA  can  offer  money  and  management 
counseling  to  those  who  ask  for  it.  Included 
among  their  many  programs  are  disaster,  dis- 
placed business,  and  equal  opportunity  loans. 
A  group  of  businessmen  who  want  to  finance 
small  firms  themselves  may  qualify  for  local 
development  company  loans,  and  obtain  up 
to  $350,000  for  each  small  business  they  wUl 
aid. 

Other  entrepreneurs  can  go  to  an  Indirect 
subsidiary  of  SBA,  a  small  business  Invest- 
ment corporation,  to  obtain  loans.  Regulated 
by  SBA,  an  SBIC  may  borrow  from  the 
agency,  but  selects  and  finances  applications 
on  Its  own.  and  can  charge  the  maximum 
Interest  rate  allowable  under  state  law.  Re- 
cently, the  Negro  monthly  newspaper  sup- 
plement, Tuesday  Magazine,  ref>ortedly  ob- 
tained $500,000  from  the  First  Capital  Cor- 
poration of  Chicago,  an  SBIC  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago. 

Regardless  of  how  much  money  a  Negro 
small  businessman  may  need,  be  has  prob- 
ably experienced  the  handicaps  described  by 
the  late  Martin  Luther  King:  "First,"  he 
said,  "the  major  white  chain  enterprises  have 
systematically  locked  us  off  the  market,  thus 
not  allowing  us  the  right  to  compete  and 
grow.  Second,  so  often  when  we  have  dis- 
covered a  product,  we  have  had  to  sell  the 
copyright  and  In  turn  become  workers  for 
the  company  .  .  .  because  the  banks  would 
not  lend  us  money  . . ." 

SBA  plans  to  counter  these  factors  In  two 
ways:  By  financing  the  growing  Negro  man- 
ufacturer,   It   hopes   to   expand   Job   oppor- 


tunities In  the  inner  city,  and  provide  s 
market  for  smaller  black  producers.  By  help- 
ing the  very  small  businessman  who  hasn't 
been  able  to  "get  off  the  ground,"  It  expecu 
to  establish  stronger  Negro  retail  and  whole- 
sale stores  on  the  local  level. 

Such  government  assistance  can  have  con- 
crete effects;  for  example,  It  nxay  help  Sam- 
uel Berry,  already  considered  a  "prosperous" 
businessman  In  Chicago,  become  a  little  more 
prosperous.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  Berry 
arrived  In  Chicago  from  South  Carolina,  he 
had  only  $60  and  a  borrowed  car  to  start 
his  own  paper  distributing  concern.  Later, 
even  though  Berry  bad  trouble  getting  money 
from  banks,  he  was  able  to  expand  his  paper 
business  and  purchase  several  supermarket*. 
But  he  still  could  not  obtain  Insurance:  last 
fall,  thieves  robbed  him  of  $36,000. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  loaned 
Berry  $200,000  to  expand  his  chain  of  grocery 
stores  and  to  hire  and  train  50  "hard-core" 
unemployed  persons  In  the  black  commu- 
nity. When  Berry  first  established  bis  paper 
company,  and  later  purchased  a  supermarket, 
he  was  not  able  to  get  an  SBA  loan.  Today, 
he  says:  "This  (SBA  loan)  Is  an  example  of 
new  'small  business  power'  and  Its  ability  to 
Increaae  Job  opportunities." 

Unlike  Berry,  not  every  Negro  businessman 
owns  a  growing  enterprise.  He  may  Just  be 
starting  his  business.  Under  two  new.  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Loan  programs,  designed 
to  help  minority  or  underprivileged  busi- 
nessmen. SBA  can  lend  up  to  $25,000  U  a 
bank  refuses  to  cooperate,  and  the  applicant 
feels  that  he  has  suffered  discrimination  in 
his  efforts  to  start  a  business,  be  can  quality 
under  these  programs. 

Consider  the  benefits  SBA  can  offer.  Gov. 
emment  loans  provide  money  at  low  Interest 
and  give  the  borrower  ample  time  to  repay. 
An  "underprivileged"  businessman  does  not 
always  have  to  provide  collateral;  Instead  the 
agency  looks  for  "good  character"  in  the 
applicant.  But  when  a  person  applies  for  aid. 
be  must  convince  SBA  that  he  cannot  obtain 
private  financing,  that  there  Is  a  "market" 
for  his  store,  and  that  he  can  manage  the 
business. 

No  bank  would  consider  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Red- 
mond a  good  risk,  yet  SBA  loaned  her  the 
money  to  start  her  store.  For  ten  years  .Mrs. 
Redmond  hadn't  been  able  to  bring  home  a 
salary.  The  mother  of  six  children,  one  of 
whom  Is  retarded,  she  received  welfare  pay- 
ments for  her  family's  support  and  lived  In 
Chicago's   depressing   West   Side. 

Mrs.  Redmond  Is  proud;  she  didn't  want 
her  children  to  live  under  the  stigma  of 
welfare  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Once  a 
kitchen  assistant,  she  dreamed  of  starting 
her  own  soul  food  resturant,  and  told  SBA 
why  she  thought  she  could  succeed:  "There 
Is  nothing  In  this  neighborhood  as  far  as  a 
home-cooking  place  Is  concerned — especially 
In  the  carry-out  line  like  I  want  to  start"  she 
Insisted.  "There  Is  no  restaurant  In  the  area 
to  offer  teen-agers  good  nutritious  food,  sind 
young  working  mothers  sometimes  like  to 
pick  up  something  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
Kids  Just  dont  get  enough  to  eat  today.  I 
know  what  It  Is  to  take  $1.05  and  prepare  a 
meal  for  seven  mouths.  My  goal  is  to  make 
good  nutritious  meals  at  prices  the  people 
around  here  can  afford  to  pay." 

SBA  c&me  through  for  Mrs.  Redmond  with 
$15,000  to  start  her  "Soul  Kitchen."  Today. 
she  Is  a  store-restaurant  owner  and  man- 
ager— not  Just  another  mother  on  relief.  Her 
small  place  is  sparkling  clean,  and  she  em- 
ploys four  people  to  cook  and  serve  food. 
Some  day,  she  hopes  to  expand  her  business 
Into  soul  food  froEen  dinner  production  and 
sell  prepackaged  dinners  to  grocery  stores. 

Although  she  is  thankful  for  being  able  to 
operate  a  buslneee,  Mrs.  Redmond  Is  a  realist. 
She  did  encounter  difficulties  with  the 
agency;  SBA  refused  her  loan  appUcation 
twice.  She  remembers:  "They  didn't  like  my 
Idea  at  first — the  Idea  of  establishing  a  soul 
food  place.  SBA  dldnt  think  there  was  a 
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need  for  a  "soul"  restaurant  In  this  nelgh- 
l>orhood.  Because  I'm  a  woman,  with  no  hus- 
band to  help,  they  didn't  think  I  could  run 
It." 

After  waiting  almost  two  years,  and  vol- 
uteerlng  to  work  in  a  hamburger  restaurant 
without  pay,  Mrs.  Redmond  did  get  her 
money.  But  she  says  ruefully:  "After  I  went 
through  all  this  red  tape,  they  still  made  me 
wait.  And  after  all  this,  they  stlU  could  have 
refused  me." 

Like  Mrs.  Redmond,  other  applicants  may 
have  problems  with  the  agency.  Thoee  who 
:jme  armed  with  a  complete  financial  state- 
ment wUl  fare  beat  when  they  go  to  SBA. 
This  statement  should  include  profit  and 
loss  figures,  merchandise  "turn  over,"  and 
market  outlook.  SBA  advises  many  appli- 
cants to  employ  an  accountant  and  a  lawyer 
to  help  prepare  their  cases. 

One  SBA  official  explained:  "Many  black 
businessmen  could  get  loans  much  faster  If 
they  presented  accurate  and  efficiently-kept 
records  to  the  agency.  That  Is  why  It  Is  so 
Important  to  hire  an  accountant  to  help  with 
the  bookkeeping  " 

Even  with  good  records,  the  businessman 
should  be  prepared  to  wait  at  least  90  days 
while  the  agency  Investigates  his  case. 
Michael  Jarad,  Negro  manufacturer  and  an 
SBA  Illinois  Advisory  Board  member, 
counsels;  "Most  people  come  to  SBA  and 
they're  desperate.  They  need  the  money  Im- 
mediately, If  they  would  plan  their  financial 
needs  so  as  to  give  themselves  a  few  months 
leeway,  then  they  wouldn't  feel  this  urgency." 

Explains  SBA  Chicago  Regional  Director 
Thomas  Cause:  "We  give  loans,  not  grants. 
We  must  Insure  that  our  applicants  do  not 
have  outstanding  debts,  that  people  are  not 
going  to  defraud  the  government.  The  extra 
time  pays  off,  both  for  us  and  the  applicant, 
because  we  check  everything  so  carefully." 

Because  of  Its  red  tape  and  slow  bureau- 
cratic Investigation,  SBA  suffers  from  wide- 
spread distrust  and  criticism  In  the  black 
community.  Mrs.  Bernetta  Howell,  a  program 
coordinator  with  the  Chicago  EcononUc  De- 
velopment Corp.,  an  SBA  branch  which  works 
closely  with  Negro  businesses,  reports,  "Black 
people  feel  that  these  delays  are  a  form  of  dis- 
crimination— especially  since  whites  seem  to 
get  their  money  much  faster.  Some  people 
claim  the  agency  conducts  a  different  kind 
of  Investigation  for  Negroes." 

Mrs.  Redmond  complains  that  SBA  ne- 
glected to  offer  her  advice  after  she  received 
her  loan.  "With  this  store,"  she  says,  "there 
Is  no  one  to  help  me  buy  my  kitchen  ma- 
chinery. I  bought  a  new  refrigerator  and  It 
broke — there  went  $600  worth  of  food.  SBA 
has  given  me  no  guidelines;  they  put  my 
loan  money  In  the  bank  and  In  order  to  get 
one  dollar  of  It  I  have  to  make  a  formal  req- 
uisition. There  is  so  much  pressure  to  run- 
ning a  business.  I  feel  If  SBA  would  advise 
me  more,  I'd  be  able  to  go  ahead.  But  I  don't 
think  they  have  any  faith  In  me  because  I'm 
a  Negro." 

When  the  businessman  makes  a  loan  ap- 
plication, he  may  be  required  to  attend  a 
few  free  business  courses  held  monthly  at  a 
local  SBA  office.  Further  training  Is  up  to  the 
Individual.  The  agency  co-sponsors  courses 
with  selected  universities,  high  schools  and 
private  business  groups  which,  in  turn,  may 
charge  tuition.  Most  offices  have  management 
assistance  representatives  who  will  counsel 
and  help  proprietors  obtain  contracts  for 
their  products.  On  request,  SBA  will  send 
out  a  counselor  from  SCOPE  (Service  Corps 
of  Retired  Executives)  to  work  individually 
with  any  business. 

Although  the  agency  makes  these  aids 
available  to  all  businessmen  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  have  applied  for  a  loan, 
for  the  most  part  It  does  not  actively  pro- 
mote Its  counseling  services.  Businessmen 
should  approach  SBA  If  they  need  advice. 
The  Chicago  regional  director:  "We  can't 
give  as  much  counseling  as  we  wotUd  like. 


We  haven't  got  enougb  loan  officers  to  do 
that."  He  adds:  "I  know  many  black  business- 
men need  help— but  should  anybody  be  taken 
by  the  band  and  led  down  the  line?  I  don't 
think  so." 

Critics  charge  there  Is  a  more  serious  de- 
ficiency within  8BA  than  a  shortage  of  per- 
sonnel and  an  abundance  of  red  tape.  "They 
say  the  agency  sinks  money  Into  "hopeless" 
black  businesses.  Instead  of  searching  out  the 
more  ambitious  Negro  entrepreneur. 

Statistics  tend  to  uphold  this  criticism: 
SBA's  delinquency  (failure  of  repayment) 
rate  for  economic  opportunity  loans — loans 
that  moat  benefit  the  "underprivileged"  Ne- 
gro businessman — is  a  whopping  20  to  30 
per  cent.  In  comparison,  only  1.3  per  cent  of 
loan  recipients  fall  to  repay  under  other  pro- 
grams. 

To  Eugene  and  Katherlne  Alexander,  SBA 
is  a  "prejudiced"  organization.  A  year  ago, 
the  agency  refused  them  a  $14,000  loan  to 
expand  their  Parliament  Recording  Studio 
and  Electronic  Sound  service  shop  In  Chi- 
cago. 

Why?  Bitterly,  they  charge,  "SBA  wouldn't 
give  us  money  because  they  know  we  would 
make  it.  They  gave  us  the  runaround.  We 
know  several  Negroes  who  started  grocery 
stores  and  they  had  no  trouble  getting 
money.  What  happened  to  them?  They 
failed.  The  whole  theory  behind  SBA  is 
See?  We're  trying  to  help  these  people,  but 
they're  Just  not  ready."  " 

The  Alexanders  do  have  business  experi- 
ence and  they  do  have  a  market.  In  their 
files  they  keep  a  steck  of  letters  from  cus- 
tomers who  request  their  services.  They  still 
need  money  to  update  their  equipment.  They 
say,  "We  are  the  only  Negroes  in  this  city 
who  tape  and  press  records.  But  SBA  never 
even  came  out  to  see  our  store.  They  never 
even  had  the  courtesy  to  send  us  letters  of 
refusal." 

In  Los  Angeles,  Aaron  Rotbenberg  sup- 
ports the  Alexanders'  complaints.  President 
of  his  own  franchise  management  consult- 
ing firm  and  an  Instructor  of  an  SBA  co- 
sponsored  business  course  at  UCLA,  he  says, 
".  .  .  there  is  bigotry  In  the  agency — they 
play  God.  They  try  to  help  the  poorest  of  the 
p>oor.  but  Ignore  the  pleas  of  the  enterprising 
Negro  who  has  a  good  chance  of  making  it. 
They  have  no  empathy  with  the  black  com- 
munity and  its  needs.  I  say,  why  penalize 
the  black  businessman  who  shows  greatest 
potential?" 

As  an  example,  he  cites  the  case  of  two 
Negro  businessmen  who  applied  for  a  loan. 
Both  were  his  clients.  One  operated  a  busi- 
ness and  moonlighted  on  a  night  Job  to  earn 
more  than  $11,000  a  year,  while  the  other 
could  only  make  $4,000.  Rothenberg  says  In- 
dignantly, "And  who  got  the  loaan?  The 
$4,000-a-year  man — a  man.  In  my  opinion, 
hasn't  got  enough  Initiative  to  succeed  In 
business." 

The  agency  strongly  counters  these  accusa- 
tions. Retorts  Chicago  Regional  Director 
Cause:  "Out  of  ten  persons  we  Interview,  we 
may  encourage  only  two  to  apply — and  from 
these  two.  only  one  man  may  get  the  loan. 
We  are  highly  selective;  we  loan  money  only 
to  businesses  with  the  greatest  potential.  I 
think  these  complaints  charging  prejudice  or 
discrimination  are  ridiculous." 

In  addition,  SBA  reminds  dissidents  that  it 
has  been  only  fotir  years  since  they  created 
the  equal  opportunity  programs  to  aid  the 
Negro  proprietor.  Says  Robert  C.  Moot,  na- 
tional SBA  administrator:  "For  too  long  In 
the  past,  the  agency's  programs  did  not  reach 
the  Negro  business  community.  This  was  not 
Intentional.  It  was,  in  my  opinion,  simply  a 
lack  of  understanding  and  perhaps  a  lack  of 
communication." 

Now,  they  face  the  demands  and  the  mili- 
tant mood  of  today's  black  businessmen.  The 
Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  a  disciple  of  the  late 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  national  di- 
rector of  SCLC'b  Operation  Breadbasket, 
says:   "No  longer  will  we  allow  the  colonial 


I>owers — the  white  owners — to  take  profits 
and  leave  poverty,  to  take  joy  and  leave  sor- 
row, to  take  ovir  sense  of  dignity  and  leave 
only  despair.  Ultimately,  the  black  ghetto 
must  be  controlled  by  black  people.  Wo  shall 
find  no  peace  until  the  reins  of  our  des- 
tiny are  gripped  In  ovir  hands." 

To  effectively  help  the  Negro  businessman, 
experts  say  SBA  will  have  to  open  itself  up  to 
Imaginative  and  creative  thinking.  Bernetta 
Howell  explains,  "SBA  still  runs  by  the  text- 
book theory.  They  have  never  had  to  con- 
front a  "color  tax"  added  to  the  cost  when- 
ever a  black  man  buys  supplies  ...  or  the 
overhigh  rents,  or  the  raggedy  buildings  with 
their  slum  lords  and  their  water-leaks  and 
rats  that  destroy  merchandise.  .  .  .  Because 
of  the  background  of  black  people,  we've  got 
to  have  a  chance  .  .  .  and  SBA  can  help." 

J.  Cameron  Wade,  a  Negro  business  con- 
sultant, adds,  "If  a  businessman  deviates 
from  the  mimeographed  guidelines,  SBA  says 
no.  Since  most  SBA  people  are  from  the  old 
line  bureaucratic  school,  they  have  a  built- 
in  resistance  to  Imaginative  thinking  .  .  . 
they  will  have  to  hold  the  hand  of  the  Negro 
businessman  until  he  gets  started." 

Despite  crltlcUm,  SBA  can  still  offer  con- 
siderable aid  to  the  Individual  black  propri- 
etor. The  agency  realizes  It  has  a  long  way 
to  go  before  It  can  give  all  of  the  assistance 
needed.  Says  SBA's  New  York  Area  Admin- 
istrator, Charles  Krlger:  "We  know  we  can't 
clean  up  the  situation  today,  but  we're  try- 
ing." He  adds:  "The  Negro  businessman  has 
a  right  to  expect  expert  government  help, 
especially  help  from  SBA  loan  officers  of  his 
own  race.  The  agency  makes  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide this." 

Recent  efforts  to  Improve  the  agency's  con- 
tribution to  black  business  Include  a  pro- 
gram to  advise  and  assist  Negro  manufactur- 
ers and  wholesale  concerns.  In  New  York. 
Negro  loan  officers  periodically  visit  these 
businesses  to  check  their  progress.  Krlger 
says:  "We'll  help  these  manufacturers  get 
contracts,  find  space  and  get  started.  We're 
not  waiting  for  the  black  businessman  to 
come  to  us.  We'll  go  to  him." 

SBA  can  help  small  concerns  get  govern- 
ment contracts,  even  private  contracts;  It  will 
offer  a  certificate  of  competency  to  allow  a 
business  to  bid  competitively. 

If  a  proprietor  would  like  to  locate  his 
store  m  a  prime  location  or  integrated  neigh- 
borhood, he  will  be  interested  in  SBA's  lease 
guarantee  program.  This  plan  provides  rent 
Insurance,  so  that  the  tenant  cannot  default 
on  his  rent,  and  the  owner  of  the  building 
takes  no  risk  by  leasing  to  him. 

With  these  and  other  programs.  SBA  today 
looks  forward  to  aiding  more  Negro  busi- 
nesses. Perhaps  the  most  enthusiastic  evalu- 
ation of  what  this  agency  can  offer  the  Negro 
comes  from  Spragglns,  the  Chicago  patent 
medicine  company  owner.  He  says:  "SBA  can 
save  my  life.  You  don't  appreciate  this 
agency  until  you  need  it — now,  they're  try- 
ing to  help  me  in  every  way.  The  great  value 
of  SBA  Is  hope.  If  I  had  thought  there  was 
no  hope  for  me,  I  wouldve  given  up." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanlmous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Wolff  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Tenzer)  ,  for  October  1  and  2,  on  account 
of  observance  of  Jewish  religious  holi- 
day. 

Mr.  TiNZBR.  for  October  1  after  1  p.m. 
and  October  2,  on  account  of  observance 
of  the  religious  holiday  of  Yom  Klppur. 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  for  an  Indefinite  time 
beginning  October  4,  on  account  of  oflB- 
cial  business. 

Mr.  Waldie,  for  October  3  through 
October  25,  on  account  of  district  busi- 
ness and  personal  Illness  in  family. 
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Mr.  KiRWAN  (at  tie  request  of  Mr. 
MiLLiK  of  California) .  for  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  personal  busi- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Carter),  permission  to  address 
the  House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  following  the  legislative  pro- 
gram and  any  special  orders  heretofore 
entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Cleveland,  for  60  minutes,  on 
October  2. 

Mr.  Collier,  for  30  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 7. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY,  for  30  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 3. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  for  30  minutes,  on 
October  2. 

Mr.  Bray,  for  30  minutes,  on  October  7. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mrs.  DwYER  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Erlknborn)  to  extend  her  remarks  im- 
mediately following  those  of  Mr.  Erlen- 
BORW  on  S.  698,  conference  report,  today. 

Mr.  Nix  to  follow  Mr.  Dulsxi  on  H.R. 
14935.  conference  report. 

Mr.  CtrNNiNGHAM  to  extend  the  re- 
marks he  made  on  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  14935  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Carter)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter :  > 

Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Prelinghtjysen. 

Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Michel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  RouDEBUSH  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Broomfielo  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  McClurb. 

Mr.  Buchanan  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Curtis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cleveland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Schadeberg. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kee)  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Bolling. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Watts. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Natcher  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  instances. 

Mrs.  KsLLY  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Vanik  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoNTKXs  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  Moorhead. 

Mr.  GKirriM. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  EcKHARDT  to  rcvlse  and  extend  his 
remarks  during  conference  report  on 
H.R.   14935. 


ENROLLED     BILLS     AND     JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Mr.  PRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  &nA  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker; 

H.R.  2155.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  classification  of  Chinese  gooseberries; 

H.R  6862.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Slator 
C.  BlacUston,  Jr.; 
HJl.  8140.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  agalnat  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  officers  and  employees  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  damage  to,  or  loss  of, 
personal  property  Incident  to  their  service, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  15758.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  Im- 
prove the  provisions  relating  to  regional 
medical  programs,  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  grants  for  health  of  migratory  ag^rl- 
cultural  workers,  to  provide  for  specialized 
facilities  for  alcoholics  and  narcotic  addicts, 
and  for  other  purpoees; 

HR.  17104.  An  act  to  extend  until  July  15, 
1969,  the  suspension  of  duty  on  electrodes 
for  use  In  producing  aluminum; 

H.R.  17524.  An  act  to  amend  section  502 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  relating 
to  construction-differential  subsidies; 

H.R.  19831.  An  act  to  provide  funds  on  be- 
half of  a  grateful  nation  In  honor  of  Dwlght 
David  Elsenhower,  34th  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  used  In  support  of  con- 
struction of  educational  facilities  at  Elsen- 
hower College,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.,  as  a  dis- 
tinguished and  permanent  living  memorial 
to  his  life  and  deeds; 

H.J.  Res.  1459.  Joint  resolution  recogniz- 
ing the  significant  part  which  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man played  In  the  creation  of  the  United 
Nations:  and 

H.J.  Res.  1461.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1069,  and  for  other  purpoees. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  1678.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  contribution  by  the  United  States 
for  the  support  of  the  International  Union 
for  the  Publication  of  C\istoms  TarUTs. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  the  following  days 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 


bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles : 

On  September  30,  1968: 

H.R.  17126.  An  act  to  amend  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

On  October  1,  1968: 

H.R.  2156.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  classification  of  Chinese  gooseberries; 

H  Ji.  6862.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Slator 
C.  Blacklston,  Jr.: 

H.R.  8140.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  against  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  officers  and  employees  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  damage  to.  or  loss  of,  per- 
sonal property  Incident  to  their  service,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

H  R.  17104  An  act  to  extend  until  July  15, 
1989,  the  suspension  of  duty  on  electrodes  for 
use  In  producing  alximlnum; 

H.R.  17524.  An  act  to  amend  section  502  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  relating  to 
construction-differential  subsidies; 

H.R.  19831.  An  act  to  provide  funds  on  be- 
half of  a  grateful  nation  In  honor  of  Dwlght 
David  Elsenhower,  34th  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  used  In  support  of  con- 
struction of  educational  facilities  at  Elsen- 
hower College.  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.,  as  a  dis- 
tinguished and  permanent  living  memorial 
to  his  life  and  deeds; 

H.J.  Res.  1459.  Joint  resolution  recognizing 
the  significant  part  which  Harry  S.  Truman 
played  In  the  creation  of  the  United  Nations; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  1461.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years 
1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  October  2,  1968,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

2247.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  report  of  operations 
in  connection  with  the  bonding  of  Gov- 
ernment officers  and  employees  under  the 
act  of  August  9,  1955  (6  U.S.C.  14)  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1968,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  14(c)  of  the 
act,  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  Annual  report,  1967  (Rept.  No. 
1935).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FLOOD:  Committee  of  Conference. 
HJt.  18037.  An  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1936).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  OALLAGHER:  C<wnmlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Report  of  the  11th  meeting  of  the 
Canada-United     State*     Interparliamentary 
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Group  (Rept.  No.  1937).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC   BILLS  AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  li4r.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  20122.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of 
February  24,  1925,  Incorporating  the  Amer- 
ican War  Mothers,  to  permit  certain  step- 
mothers and  adoptive  mothers  to  be  mem- 
bers of  that  organization;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLINS: 
H  R  20123.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA: 
H.R.  20124.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Cameron 
County,    Tex.;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  20125.  A  bin  making  an  appropriation 
to  carry  out  the  fair  housing  program  under 
title  vm  of  tile  Civil  Rights  Act  of   1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  20126.  A  bin  to  grant  a  Federal  char- 
»  ter  to  Franco-American  War  Veterans,  Inc.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    O'HARA  of  Michigan: 
•    H  R.  20127.   A  bin  to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  designate  the  home  of  a 
State  legislator  for  income  tax  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  20128.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
owned  by  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of 
the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Colimibla. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG: 
H.R.  20129.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.R.  20130.  A  bin  to  equalize  the  retired 
pay  of  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
prior  to  June  1.  1958,  whose  retired  pay  Is 
computed  on  laws  enacted  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BUTTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wtdles,  Mr.  KuPTERMAN,  Mr.  Reid  of 
New    York,    Mr.    Halpekn,    and    Mr 

HOBTON ) : 

H.R.  20131.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance to  States  for  establishing  and 
strengthening  consumer  protection  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conmierce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  20132.  A     bill     to     prohibit     certain 
weather    modification    activities    over    land 
areas  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  20133.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  payment 
of  subsidies  and  similar  benefits  to  producers 
In  States  which  have  failed  to  enact  adequate 
farm  labor  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
H.J.  Res.  1463.  Joint  resolution  to  cunend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  the  direct 
election  of  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  839.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  relating  to 
the   Nlgerla-Blafra   area;    to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
EiLBKBO,  Mr.  LoNO  of  Maryland,  Mrs. 


Heckleb  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Rot- 

BAL,    Mr.    BOLAND,    Mr.    Rees,     Mr. 

Teague  Of  California,  Mr.  Robison, 

and  Mr.  Bittton)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  840.  Concurrent   resolution   to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  relating  to 
the  Nlgerla-Blafra  area;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS : 
H.  Res.  1314.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
partial  repayment  to  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  certain  sums 
paid  from  such  fund  to  cover  certain  ex- 
penses of  operation  of  the  House  beauty  shop; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  3CXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

391.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia,  relative  to  continu- 
ing the  application  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  to  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

392.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Congress  of  Mi- 
cronesia, relative  to  Federal  grant  funds  an- 
nually made  available  to  the  trust  territory 
for  Its  essential  public  services;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

393.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Congress  of  Mi- 
cronesia, relative  to  amending  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to  accord  to 
the  trust  territory  the  same  tariff  treatments 
as  Is  provided  for  insular  fjossesslons  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

HR.  20134.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cedrlc 
Quesada  Fadul;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

HR.  20135.  A  bin  for  the  renef  of  Giovanni 
DlMagglo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  20136.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Glola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20137.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
Henry  Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H.R.  20138.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Marlarma 
Marino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.R.  20139.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ruby  S. 
Woodley;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

H.R.  20140.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
tore  Florello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  20141.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonlna 
Glovanna  Llvotl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    BROTHILL    of    Virginia    (by 
request)  : 

H.R.  20142.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Gluseppa 
Alessandrlnl  (nee  Belacchl);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20143.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Mrs. 
Rlzellne  Lanuzo  and  her  minor  daughter. 
Leollna  Lanuzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  20144.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pas- 
quallno  La  Penna;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 

H.R.  20145.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  An- 
tonlno  GuUno;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 

H.R.  20146.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kudret 
Gonlualcak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


H.R.  20147.  A  bin  for  the  renef  of   Mario 
Mllloz;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  20148.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Ferraro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI; 
H.R.  20149.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Napoleon 
M.  Palafas  (also  known  as  Peter  Steele);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
HR.  20150.  A   bin   for   the   relief  of  John, 
Velma,  and  Nelly  Rlmany;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20151.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vljay 
Vasantlal  Shah;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
H.R.  20152.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Ana 
Slklc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  20153.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joel 
Malabrlzo;    to  the  Committee   on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  20154.    A   bill   for    the   relief   of   Guy 
Desballlet;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  20155.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlnda  Y. 
Tolentlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  20156.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Gulam  R.  Bazaz;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  20157.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lauretta 
Cunningham;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  20158.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shlomo, 
Bella  and  Rachel  Dagan;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20159.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
and  Crlstlna  Marchl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20160.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Oussama 
Mohamed  Naja;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  20161.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mou- 
hamad  Safa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  20162.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mar- 
gherlta  SugUa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  20163.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Giorgio  Ingarglola;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  20164.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mark 
DjonaJ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20165  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel 
de  Sousa  Leal;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
HR.  20166.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Florence 
Amanda  Green;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  20167.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Aurora 
Sulplzl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.R.  20168.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Trlnchese;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  RESNICK: 
H.R.  20169.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Joel 
Tamlr;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ROBISON: 
H.R.  20170.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Umberto 
Verdlcchlo;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  20171.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glesele 
Berjonneau;     to    the    Committee    on     the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  SLACK: 
H.R.  20172.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Jalram  Lonkanl;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.R.  20173.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Shoshana  Rosa  Heffets  and  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Bella    Heffets;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 
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October  1,  1968 


(Lesrislative  day  of  Tuesday,  September  24, 1968) 


The  Senate  met  In  executive  session  at 
12  noon,  on  the  expiration  of  the  recess, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

External  Ood,  who  committest  to  us  the 
swift  and  solemn  trust  of  life,  since  we 
know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth, 
but  only  that  the  hour  for  serving  Thee  Is 
always  present,  may  we  wake  to  the  In- 
stant claims  of  Thy  holy  will,  not  wait- 
ing for  tomorrow,  but  yielding  today. 
Consecrate  with  Thy  presence  the  way 
our  feet  may  go,  and  the  humblest  work 
win  shine  and  the  roughest  places  be 
made  plain. 

May  our  individual  lives  be  as  lighted 
windows  amid  the  encircling  gloom.  In 
this  global  contest  beyond  the  light  and 
darkness*  make  us  as  individuals  the  kind 
of-persoBfi  which  Thou  canst  use  as  the 
Instruments  of  Thy  purpose  for  all  man- 
kind. 

Thus  may  we — 

"Rise  up,  O  men  of  God 

Have  done  with  lesser  things. 
Give   heart   and   mind   and   soul   and 
strength. 
To  serve  the  King  of  Kings." 

In  Thy  name  we  ask  it.  Amen. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Abe  Portas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States. 

The  time  is  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field] and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DUtKSEN  1 .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair).   Who  jields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  mmutes. 

It  tEikes  less  time  than  that  for  me  to 
advise  my  colleagues  that  I  support  this 
nomination.  I  believe  the  background  of 
Mr.  Justice  Portas  as  a  law  professor  and 
a  public  servant,  the  outstanding  career 
which  was  his  at  the  bar,  and  his  past  3 
years  of  distinguished  service  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  leave  no  doubt  about  his 
qualifications.  That  is  not  a  partisan  as- 
sessment. It  is  the  sentiment  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  nonpartisans  who 


have  considered  this  nomination,  free 
from  the  pressure  of  personal  involve- 
ment and  political  involvement. 

I  hope  I  do  not  do  a  disservice  when  I 
oversimplify,  in  the  interest  of  time,  to 
say  that  there  are  approximately  four 
categories  of  opposition,  when  the  theme 
of  the  opposition  is  boiled  down  to  its 
substance.  There  is  the  critic  of  the  War- 
ren court.  There  is  the  opponent  of  civil 
rights  progress.  There  is  political  parti- 
sanship. There  is  the  rightwing  pressure 
group.  None  of  this  bears  on  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  what  should  be  the  relevant 
question  before  us — the  qualifications  of 
Abe  Portas. 

But  put  aside  the  question  of  partisan- 
ship and  motivation,  and  simply  accept 
the  fact  that  some  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate do  not  wish  to  see  Mr.  Justice  Fortas 
Ijecome  Chief  Justice.  Let  us  accept  that. 
It  is  neither  startling  nor  remarkable. 
Except  for  the  most  inconsequential  rou- 
tine matters  in  the  Senate,  there  will  al- 
ways be  opposition  views.  The  old  saw  is 
that  neither  the  Ten  Commandments 
nor  the  Bill  of  Rights  would  get  through 
the  Senate  without  some  opposition. 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  rules  pro- 
vide a  very  simple  yet  decisive  means  of 
resolving  disagreement.  After  debate  has 
been  had,  let  us  call  the  roll.  If  th© 
"yeas"  prevail,  the  question  carries.  If 
the  "nays"  prevail,  the  question  fails.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  such  a  rollcall  were 
permitted  on  this  nomination,  the  "yeas  ' 
would  prevail,  and  Mr.  Justice  Fortas 
would  become  Chief  Justice.  What  I  hope 
will  not  happen  is  that  that  kind  of  vote 
on  the  merits  will  be  denied  us. 

Never  in  our  history  has  a  matter  of 
the  nomination  of  a  Justice  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  been  resolved  by  filibuster. 
I  hope  that  those  who  treasure  prece- 
dent in  this  body  will  recognize  the  dan- 
ger to  the  Court,  to  the  country,  and  to 
the  Senate  if  we.  for  the  first  time,  estab- 
lish that  kind  of  precedent. 

A  very  recent  editorial  quoted  the  dean 
of  the  Yale  Law  School  as  saying  that  a 
filibuster  in  this  situation  is  an  assault 
upon  our  constitutional  system. 

What  is  the  question  before  us?  That 
we  advise  and  consent  or  not  to  the  ques- 
tiOTi  of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas?  No.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  we  be  permitted  to  con- 
sider the  nomiiuitlon? 

The  Constitution  is  clear.  In  this  sit- 
uation, the  President  shall  nominate  and 
the  Senate  shall  advise  either  to  consent 
or  withhold  its  consent.  The  first  duty 
under  the  Constitution  has  been  dis- 
charged. Let  us  be  put  in  a  position  to 
meet  our  responsibility  imder  the  Con- 
stitution, to  advise  and  to  permit  a  ma- 
jority to  say  "We  consent"  or  "We  with- 
hold our  consent." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unariimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  statement  issued  by  the 
Lawyers'  Committee  on  Supreme  Court 
nominations,  including  a  list  of  its  mem- 
bers; a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Bar  Association:  and  some  letters 
bearing  on  the  subject  under  discussion. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Statbmbnt     or     Lawtkbs'     Committk     on 

Supreme   Court   Nominations,   September 

29.    1968 

The  Lawyers'  Committee  on  Supreme  Court 
Nominations  today  Issued  the  attached  state- 
ment urging  the  Senate  to  act  promptly  on 
the  merits  of  the  Supreme  Court  nominations 
pending  before  It.  The  Committee  was  formed 
September  13,  1968,  and  Its  membership  com- 
prises 162  lawyers  from  49  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  Committee  opposes 
the  use  of  the  filibuster  or  other  obstruc- 
tive techniques  to  frustrate  the  appointive 
process.  It  also  opposes  the  use  of  that  proc- 
ess for  Indiscriminate  attacEa  on  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Included  among  this  broadly  representa- 
tive group  of  lawyers  are  seven  past  presi- 
dents of  the  American  Bar  Association,  many 
past  and  present  otHcers  of  state  bar  asso- 
ciations and  22  law  school  deans.  A  list  of 
the  members  Is  attached.  The  statement  rep- 
resents the  personal  views  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee,  and  does  not  reflect  the  views 
of  any  Institution  with  which  they  may  be 
affiliated. 

Inquiries  may  be  directed  to  Jefferson  B. 
Pordham.  Dean  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Law  School. 

STATEMENT 

The  Lawyers'  Committee  on  Supreme 
Court  Nominations  respectfully  urges  the 
Senators  opposed  to  the  p>endlng  nominees 
to  put  their  views  to  the  test  of  a  vote  on 
the  merits. 

Over  three  months  ago,  the  President  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  Its  "advice  and  con- 
sent" a  nomination  for  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  The  nominee  was  questioned 
extensively  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. A  detailed  record  was  complied.  Last 
week,  a  majority  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  reported  out  the  nomination  fav- 
orably. The  sole  question  now  before  the 
Senate  should  be  the  qualification  and  fit- 
ness of  the  nominee  for  the  position  of  Chief 
Justice. 

No  one  would  deny  the  need  for  careful 
consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  nominees  to  the  highest  court  In  the 
land.  Nor  Is  there  any  doubt  that  some  period 
of  debate  and  deliberation  for  that  purpose 
Is  appropriate.  But  just  as  surely,  the  Sen- 
ate has  a  duty  not  only  to  explore  the  Issues 
but  also  to  render  a  decision  either  granting 
or  withholding  Its  consent  to  the  nomina- 
tions. 

If  the  pending  nominations  do  not  win  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  they 
will  fall.  If  they  do  win  such  support,  they 
deserve  the  Senate's  consent.  Nothing  would 
more  poorly  serve  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem than  for  the  nominations  to  have  earned 
the  approval  of  the  Senate  majority,  but  to 
be  thwarted  because  the  majority  Is  denied 
a  chance  to  vote. 

Senators  have  never  before  employed  a 
filibuster  against  a  Supreme  Court  nomina- 
tion. Indeed,  prior  Supreme  Court  appoint- 
ments have  seldom  been  debated  more  than 
one  day,  and  none  has  been  debated  more 
than  8  days.  Whatever  the  merits  of  the  fili- 
buster as  a  device  to  defeat  disliked  legisla- 
tion, its  use  to  frustrate  a  judicial  appoint- 
ment creates  a  dangerous  precedent  with  Im- 
portant Implications  for  the  very  structure 
of  our  Government. 

Senators  concerned  about  whether  the 
courts  have  correctly  applied  the  Constitu- 
tion ought  not  to  ignore  their  own  consti- 
tutional duties.  We  therefore  urge  that  after 
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a  reasonable  time  for  debate  the  nominations 
be  voted  up  or  down  on  their  merits. 
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Resolution  or  43d  Anntjal  Convfntion, 
National  Bar  Association,  Inc.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

(By  the  Resolutions  Committee) 

Whereaa,  the  National  Bar  Association, 
has  always  supported  the  Constitutional 
principle  that  the  Independence  and  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  Judiciary  shall  be  Inviolate; 
and 

Whereas,  the  now  Associate  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  Abe  Fortas, 
has  achieved  the  highest  honor  that  may  be 
i^estowed  upon  any  lawyer  and/or  Judge; 
an& 

Whereas,  the  now  Associate  Justice  Fortas 
has  been  nominated  to  be  the  Chief  Justice 
and  administrator  of  that  Highest  Court; 
and 

Whereas,  the  now  Associate  Justice  Is 
awaiting  confirmation  to  that  position  to 
which  he  has  been  nominated  by  our  Presi- 
dent; and 

Whereas,  we  now  note  with  dismay,  the 
prolonged  Inquiry  Into  the  qualifications  of 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas  and  particularly  the  ef- 
forts of  some  to  relate  their  Inquiries  to  de- 
cisions rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court;  and 

Whereas,  we  recognize  the  reeponslblUty 
of  the  United  States  Senate  to  discharge  Its 
obligations  to  the  American   People: 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  National  Bar  As- 
sociation assembled  at  Washington,  DC,  In 
Its  43rd  Convention,  does  unequivocally,  and 
without  reservation,  urge  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  to  recommend  confirmation 
of  Associate  Justice  Abe  Fortas  forthwith; 
respecting  and  supporting  the  wisdom  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  Judgment  In 
naming  Associate  Justice  Abe  Fortas  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  to  be  Its  Chief 
Justice; 

And  be  It  further  reeolved,  that  a  copy  at 
this  Resolution  be  dispatched  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  to  the 
Leadership  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

And  be  It  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of 
this  Resolution  be  dispatched  to  the  Chair- 
man and  members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  to  the  Leadership  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Done  this  30th  day  of  July,  1968. 

Rbvius    O.    Ortiqije. 

Chairman. 
Georok  Lawrence, 

CochaiTTjian. 

Attest: 

BnxT    Jones, 

President. 

Leadership  Contehknce 

ON  Civil  Rights, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  25, 1968. 
Dear  Senator:  Our  long  opposition  to  the 
flllbiiBter,  particularly,  when  It  has  been  used 
to  oppose  the  fight  for  full  equality,  leads  us, 
now,  to  protest  Its  Impending  use  against  the 
nomination  of  Justice  Abe  Fortas  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  non-partisan  organization,  the  Leader- 
ship Conference  on  Civil  Rights  does  not 
take  positions  on  Individual  nominations. 
However,  we  believe  there  are  Issues,  here, 
that  threaten  the  Independence  of  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

We  express  our  concern  In  the  enclosed 
statement. 

We  hope  you  will  do  all  In  your  power  to 
see  that  a  filibuster  Is  stopped  and  the  Senate 
Is  given  an  opportunity  to  work  Its  vrtll. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rot  Wiuuns,  Chairman. 
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STATIMBNT     BT    TK*    L«ADE»SHn»     CON»TJieNCI 

on  Cvra.  Rights  on  the  Ab*  PorrAS  Noi«- 

NATION,  ScPTXitsnt  24.   1908 

The  Li«ader8hip  Conference  on  CtvU  Rlghta 
vehemently  opposes  the  use  of  a  Senate  fili- 
buster to  block  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Justice 
Abe  Portas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Conference, 
nearly  20  years  ago.  we  have  recognized  how 
the  filibuster  has  been  used  to  block  civil 
rights  and  social  welfare  programs  essential 
to  a  democratic  nation,  and  have  sought  to 
change  Rule  XXII  In  order  to  enable  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  to  work  Its  will.  Use  of 
the  filibuster  against  Mr.  Portas  would  only 
add  the  most  Ignoble  chapter  of  all  to  the 
history  of  this  piarllamentary  device.  We  urge 
all  Senators  who  value  the  reputation  of  the 
Senate  to  vote  for  cloture  whenever  It  Is 
clear  that  opponents  of  the  nomination  have 
concluded  fruitful  debate  and  are  simply 
talking  to  keep  the  body  from  acting. 

We  are  shocked  and  concerned,  too.  at  the 
manner  In  which  some  Senators  have  constl. 
tuted  thenxselves  a  board  of  review  on  Su. 
preme  Court  decisions  and  appear  to  hold  Mr. 
Portas  personally  responsible  for  rulings  they 
dislike.  This  U  obviously  Improper;  an  in- 
cre<Uble  attempt  to  undercut  the  tndepend- 
enc«dX  the  Judiciary. 

It  would  be  tragic  If  a  minority  of  the 
Senate,  Including  some  of  the  leading  oppo- 
nents of  civil  rights  legislation,  were  to  so 
libuse  the  power  of  advise  and  consent  as  to 
attempt  to  Intimidate  the  Court.  Now.  more 
than  ever,  we  need  the  Court  to  speak  for 
that  national  conscience  that  believes  It  is 
possible,  through  law,  to  correct  the  worst 
Injustices  of  American  society. 

We  therefore  urge  all  Senators  to  support  a 
cloture  move  and  allow  the  nomination  of 
Abe  Portas  to  come  to  a  vote. 

National  Cottnch.  of  Jewish  Womei*. 

Sev!  York.  S.Y  .  September  27.  1968. 
Hon.  Priup  A.  Haet, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Woihington.  D.C. 

Dxaji  3enato«  Haet:  The  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women  has  for  a  number  of  years 
opposed  the  use  of  unlimited  debate  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  Senate  action  on 
pending  measures.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  m  1968,  we  are  still  confronted  with  the 
problem  so  eloquently  described  In  1893,  by 
the  late  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  when 
he  wrote  "Of  the  two  righto  that  of  votVpg 
la  the  higher  and  more  important.  We  oulB^it 
to  have  both  voting  and  debate — debate  cer- 
tainly In  ample  measure;  but  If  we  are  forced 
to  chooee  between  them,  the  right  of  action 
must  prevail  over  the  right  of  discussion. 
The  vote  without  debating  Is  perilous,  but 
the  debate  and  never  vote  Is  Imbecile."  ("The 
Struggle  In  the  Senate",  North  American 
Review  I 

On  the  basis  of  public  statements  by  some 
members  of  the  Senate  and  newspaper  ac- 
counto.  it  appears  that  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  use  unlimited  debate  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  preventing  action  on  the  pending 
nomination  of  Justice  Abe  Portas  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  We  urge  you 
to  vote  for  cloture  and  offer  all  members  of 
the  Senate  the  opportunity  to  t&ke  eu:tlon  on 
the  basis  of  the  facto  developed  during  pur- 
poseful and  careful  debate. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearings  on  the  nomi- 
nation, which  Is  to  establish  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  nominee,  was  often  obscured  by 
outright  attacks  on  the  Integrity  of  the 
Suptreme  Court.  The  full  memberstiip  of  the 
Senate  is  entitled  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tion on  Ito  merito  and  render  Ito  decision. 
This  will  not  occur  unless  you  vote  for  limi- 
tation of  debate.  We  hope  you  will  do  so. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  Lconaeo  H.  WxiNm. 

National  Prtiid^nt. 


August  16,  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hast, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Scnatoe  Haet:  We,  the  undersigned 
law  enforcement  officers  and  attorneys, 
strongly  support  the  nomination  of  the  Hon- 
orable Abe  Portas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

As  Prosecuting  Attorneys,  we  have  worked 
hand  In  hand  with  Miranda,  Eacobedo  and 
other  Supreme  Court  decisions  with  which 
Justice  Portas'  critl(!8  seek  to  condemn  him. 
As  law  enforcement  officers  and  attorneys 
we  are  cogently  aware  of  the  need  for  de- 
cisions like  this  and  we  simply  do  not  feel 
that  these  controversial  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions have  hindered  our  duty  to  protect  the 
public  and  prosecute  criminals. 

Justice  Portas  Is  a  brilliant  Jurist  and  we 
strongly  recommend  his  approval. 
Sincerely  yours. 
S.  Jerome  Bronson.  Prosecuting  Attorney, 
Oakland  County;  Thomas  O.  Plunkett. 
Chief  Assistant  Prosecuting  Attorney; 
Ronald  E.  Covault.  Chief  of  Court  Op- 
erations; Bruce  T.  Leltman.  Assistant 
Prosecuting  Attorney;  Dennis  Dono- 
hue.  Chief  Appellate  Counsel;  John  J. 
Oavey,  Assistant  Prosecuting  Attorney; 
James  A.  Williams,  Assistant  Prosecut- 
ing Attorney:  Michael  S.  Priedman, 
.\sslstant  Prosecuting  Attorney. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  to 
be  Chief  Justice,  and  I  shall  vote  aCBrm- 
atlvely  on  the  motion  to  effect  cloture. 

I  wish  to  point  out  a  very  interesting 
anomaly  which  we  should  note.  Those 
who  oppose  Justice  Fortas  on  the  groiind 
that  strict  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution has  not  been  the  rule  for  the  so- 
called  Warren  court,  and  the  suspicion 
that  he  will  continue  his  influence  as  a 
man  of  the  same  kind  of  thinking,  do  not 
observe  It  by  being  a  party  to  a  filibuster 
in  order  to  prevent  his  confirmation ;  for 
strict  construction  of  the  Constitution 
requires  only  that  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate vote  to  confirm  him.  Though  some 
have  attempted  to  suffocate  that  major- 
ity by  a  filibuster.  I  believe  it  will  be 
clear,  when  we  do  have  the  vote  that 
there  is  a  majority  ready  to  confirm  him. 
That  Is  precisely  the  kind  of  construction 
of  the  Constitution — to  vrit,  an  extracon- 
stitutional  restraint  up-jn  the  Senate's 
action — which  is  condemned  in  the  War- 
ren court,  and  in  a  far  more  outrageous 
way  in  this  instance,  because  here  the 
precedent  has  been  precisely  the  other 
way,  even  as  to  the  use  of  the  filibuster. 

The  arguments  which  have  been  made 
primarily  against  Mr.  Justice  Portas 
have  been  dealt  with  here  at  length. 

As  to  the  individual  cases  in  which  the 
Justice  has  joined,  these  cases  have  been 
analyzed  ad  nauseum  to  demonstrate 
that  If  that  rule  were  enforced  upon  con- 
firmation, no  sitting  Justice  could  ever 
become  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States. 

I  think  Senators  who  are  parties  to  a 
filibuster  against  Mr.  Fortas"  confirma- 
tion will  one  day  deeply  regret  the 
precedent  which  woiild  be  set  by  a  fili- 
buster on  a  Supreme  Court  nomination. 
But  be  that  as  it  may.  this  whispered 
issue  Is  that  opposition  has  arisen  be- 
cause of  the  nominee's  faith.  I  have  done 
my  utmost  as  a  responsible  Senator  to 
lay  that  talk  to  rest.  However,  one  thing 


is  a  fact.  It  Is  being  used  by  many  anti- 
Semitic  groups  in  the  country  to  set  a 
free  ride.  The  dangers  are  being  pointed 
out.  and  this  happening  In  this  Chamber 
does  not  help  us  to  deal  vdth  this  type 
outrage  endorsed  by  various  types  of 
lobbying  and  telephone  campaign.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  additional  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  therefore, 
some  point  must  be  made  with  respect 
to  what  is  happening  here.  What  the 
Senate  does  with  respect  to  the  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas;  it  will 
do.  I  believe  he  should  be  confirmed,  and 
I  hope  that  he  is  confirmed.  But.  I  do 
protest  the  use  of  the  filibuster  for  the 
purpose  of  an  extraconstitutional  re- 
quirement that  there  be  two-thirds  in- 
stead of  a  majority  in  ord^r  to  do  what 
the  Constitution  directs. 

It  is  for  those  reasons  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate votes  to  invoke  cloture  and  bring 
about  the  confii-mation  of  Mr.  Ju.siice 
Fortas. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU 
vote  against  cloture.  I  voted  for  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominee's  appointment 
when  It  was  originally  before  the  Senate. 

With  reluctance  I  went  to  .see  the  pic- 
ture that  was  approved  by  five  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  watched  14  to 
15  minutes  of  a  presentation  that  was  a 
scandalization  of  the  womanhood  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world.  The  picture 
is  of  an  abominable  character,  foul, 
filthy,  suggesting  perversion,  and  unfit 
to  be  witnessed  by  any  human  being. 

If  the  nominee  were  my  brother.  I 
would  not  vote  for  him  and  I  would  still 
oppose  cloture. 

The  television,  the  radio,  the  news  me- 
dia have  not  told  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try the  true  character  of  the  picture  that 
was  approved.  Arguments  have  been 
made  that  the  picture  dealt  with  play- 
girls.  Arguments  have  been  made  that 
there  was  lust  in  the  picture,  but  the 
true  story  has  not  been  told. 

If  the  people  of  the  country  could  see 
the  picture  that  was  approved  and  then 
see  the  second  picture  that  was  issued  on 
the  basis  of  the  decision  in  the  Schack- 
man  case,  they  would  drive  out  of  the 
Senate  every  person  who  voted  for  the 
approval  of  that  picture.  One  cannot 
understand  the  foulness  of  it.  I  would  re- 
late it  here,  but  I  do  not  want  to  desecrate 
this  Chamber  by  a  description  of  the 
picture  that  was  shown. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  3  minutes? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  am 
trying  to  ration  the  time, 

Mr.  COOPER,  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
vote  for  cloture  and  that  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice 
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be  brought  formsdly  before  the  Senate 
for  debate. 

It  is  proper,  I  believe,  that  the  motion 
to  consider  this  nomination  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  should  be  approved  and  the 
nomination  be  voted  upon  by  the  Senate. 
It  Is  necessary  to  maintain  the  proper 
relations  between  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Senate.  It  is  likely  that  cloture 
may  not  be  voted,  and  it  may  be  that 
there  will  not  be  a  second  vote  on  cloture, 
and  It  may  be  that  the  motion  will  be 
laid  aside.  If  this  should  occur  In  voting 
for  cloture  I  would  find  myself  in  an  am- 
biguous position,  one  in  which  it  might 
appear  that  I  had  no  position  at  all 
upon  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Fortas  to 
be  Chief  Justice.  I  think  it  right  to  ex- 
press my  position  on  the  substantive  is- 
sue— the  confirmation  of  the  appoint- 
ment. 

When  the  nomination  was  proposed  to 
the  Senate  I  did  not  join  Senators  in  the 
statement  of  opposition  to  Justice  For- 
tas. I  went  upon  the  presumption  that 
the  nomination  to  such  an  important 
position  by  the  Chief  Executive  deserved 
the  approval  of  the  Senate  and  my  vote, 
unless  there  was  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
I  wanted  to  consider  the  appointment  on 
the  merits. 

I  do  not  take  my  position  of  opposition 
as  expressed  by  some  Members  of  this 
body  directed  against  the  Supreme 
Court.  Like  others.  I  have  not  agreed 
with  every  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  I  do  agree  with  those  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  individuals,  and  of 
equality  to  all  citizens  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
sider the  nominee  to  be  an  able  and  dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  but  my  presumption, 
as  we  went  forward  with  the  evidence, 
has  been  overturned.  I  will  not  go  into 
the  matter  in  great  detail,  but  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  evidence  of  the  relation- 
ship between  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Executive  disturbs  that  re- 
lationship which  has  been  called  by  the 
majority  leader  one  of  insulation  between 
the  two  branches — the  executive  and  the 
judiciary. 

Other  evidence  adduced  concerns  the 
relations  of  Justice  Fortas  with  former 
law  clients  in  connection  with  the  lec- 
ture series  has  caused  me  to  have  grave 
doubts  about  the  propriety  of  this  nomi- 
nation. 

Upon  these  grounds,  and  without  going 
into  detail  because  there  is  not  sufficient 
time.  I  shall  vote,  if  the  matter  comes  to 
a  vote,  against  the  nomination  of  Justice 
Fortas 

Nevertheless,  because  it  has  been  my 
position  always  that  such  an  important 
matter  should  come  to  a  vote  by  the 
Senate  and  an  opportunity  given  to  the 
entire  Senate  to  make  its  decision,  I  shall 
vote  for  cloture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  think  I  am 
dutybound.  I  first  yield  8  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  second  time  In 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  the  Sen- 
ate is  about  to  withhold  confirmation  of 
a  Presidential  nomination  for  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States. 

The  first  time  was  in  1795,  when  the 
Senate  refused  to  confirm  President 
George  Washington's  nomination  of  John 
Rutledge  to  be  Chief  Justice.* 

Somehow  the  administration  of  George 
Washington  managed  to  survive  that 
setback,  and  his  place  in  history  was 
not  seriously  affected. 

Nevertheless,  the  Senate  registered  an 
important  point  in  1795 — a  point  which 
too  many  succeeding  Presidents,  and 
even  the  Senate  itself,  have  ignored  too 
often. 

By  asserting  itself  during  the  admin- 
istration of  George  Washington,  the  Sen- 
ate emphasized  in  loud,  clear  terms  that 
the  advice  and  consent  power  conferred 
by  the  Constitution  is  real  and  meaning- 
ful, particularly  with  respect  to  nomi- 
nations for  the  highest  court  in  the  land. 
That  action  in  1795  said  to  the  Presi- 
dent then  in  office  and  to  future  Presi- 
dents: "Don't  expect  the  Senate  to  be  a 
rubberstamp.  We  have  an  independent, 
coequal  responsibility  in  the  appointing 
process;  and  we  intend  to  exercise  that 
responsibility,  as  those  who  drafted  the 
Constitution  so  clearly  intended." 

I  am  convinced  that  we  have  arrived 
once  more  at  a  point  in  history  when  it 
is  not  only  desirable,  but  imperative,  that 
the  Senate  stand  up  and  speak  out  in 
terms  that  can  be  understood  by  this 
President  and  by  future  Presidents. 

As  we  move  toward  this  crucial  and 
historic  vote  today,  let  the  message  go 
forth  that  the  Senate  once  again  takes 
seriously  its  advice  and  consent  power 
conferred  by  the  Constitution. 

That,  particularly  with  respect  to  nom- 
inations for  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  be  satisfied  with  anything 
less  than  application  of  the  highest 
standards,  not  only  as  to  professional 
competence  but  also  as  to  such  necessary 
qualities  of  character  as  a  sense  of  re- 
straint and  propriety. 

Let  the  word  go  out  that  the  Senate 
deeply  regrets  even  the  appearance  that 
a  Chief  Justice  has  participated  with  the 
President  in  an  unprecedented  arrange- 
ment to  create  a  vacancy  for  politics^ 
purposes. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  is  to  be  above 
and  out  of  politics— where  the  people 
rightfully  expect  it  to  be— then  each  Jus- 
tice of  the  Court  must  remain  completely 
aloof  from  politics,  and  he  must  meticu- 
lously avoid  even  the  suspicion  that  he 
acts  with  political  motives. 

On  this  point,  I  must  take  issue  with 
some  remarks  made  last  Friday  before 


•Two  of  President  Grant's  nominations  for 
Chief  Justice — George  Henry  Williams  In 
1873  and  Caleb  Cushlng  In  1874— were  with- 
drawn by  Grant  before  the  Senate  took  any 
floor  action. 


the  National  Press  Club  by  the  candidate 
for  Vice  President  of  my  party.  He  re- 
marked that  Mr.  Warren  "owes  every- 
tlilng  to  the  Republican  Party." 

Once  a  man  takes  the  oath  as  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  or  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  he  must  be  under  no 
obligation  whatsoever.  For  a  Justice's 
only  obligation  should  be  to  a  proper  ex- 
ercise of  his  judicial  responsibilities. 

My  criticism  of  Chief  Justice  Warren 
goes  to  the  fact  that  his  so-called  resig- 
nation was  conditioned  in  such  a  way 
that  it  was  not  a  resignation  at  all.  In 
so  doing,  he  created  the  impression  of 
participating  with  the  President  in  a  po- 
litical manipulation  to  force  confirmation 
of  a  particular  successor. 

The  creation  of  such  an  impression  Is 
wrong  and  unfortimate.  And  it  would  not 
be  made  all  right,  as  the  candidate  for 
Vice  President  of  my  party  seems  to  sug- 
gest, if  Mr.  Warren  were  to  wait  until 
after  the  election  and  then  enter  into  a 
similar  arrangement  with  a  Republican 
President. 

The  point  is  that  the  Chief  Justice 
should  either  withdraw  his  so-called 
resignation  altogether — or  he  should  re- 
sign as  of  a  date  certain. 

The  Chief  Justice  has  no  constitutional 
role  whatever  In  the  appointing  process 
under  which  a  successor  for  his  office  is 
nominated  and  confirmed.  Only  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Senate  are  involved  In  that 
process. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  very  hour  that 
this  debate  began,  it  has  been  charac- 
terized in  some  quarters  as  a  filibuster. 

This  prompts  me  to  ask:  When  is  a 
filibuster? 

The  question  before  us  is  real  and  sub- 
stantial :  Should  the  Senate  take  up  and 
consider  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas  as  Chief  Justice? 

Those  who  suggest  that  this  issue  de- 
serves little  or  no  discussion  overlook 
some  important  considerations. 

In  the  history  of  our  Nation,  125  nomi- 
nations for  the  Supreme  Court  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Senate.  Of  that  number 
21 — or  about  one-sixth— have  not  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  it  has 
not  been  unusual  for  the  Senate  to  indi- 
cate Its  lack  of  approval  for  a  nomina- 
tion by  just  making  sure  that  it  never 
came  to  a  vote  on  the  merits. 

As  I  said,  21  nominations  to  the  Court 
have  failed  to  win  Senate  approval.  But 
only  nine  of  that  number  were  rejected 
on  a  direct,  up-and-down  vote. 

The  other  12  nominations  just  never 
came  bo  a  vote  on  the  merits — for  one 
reason  or  another. 

As  more  senior  Members  of  this  body 
know  so  well,  the  Senate  works  its  will 
in  various  ways.  In  the  situation  con- 
fronting us  now,  there  are  good  and  suf- 
ficient reasons  for  refusing  to  take  up  the 
nomination.  A  strong  case  can  be  made 
for  the  argument  that  there  Is  no 
vacancy  to  fill.  Furthermore,  the  record 
of  the  hearings  Is  so  Inadequate  and  In- 
complete, by  reason  of  the  refusal  oi  Mr. 
Fortas  and  others  to  testify,  that  the 
Senate  should  well  decide  not  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  at  this  time. 

But  beyond  that.  Senators  are  not  In- 
sensitive to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fortas  may 
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continue  to  serve  as  an  Associate  Justice 
after  this  debate  Is  concluded.  If  he  Is 
not  going  to  be  confirmed — and  that  Is  a 
conclusion  shared  by  most  observers — 
the  reasons  In  the  minds  of  Senators  will 
be  mixed  and  varied — some  Senators 
object  to  the  lack  of  a  sense  of  propri- 
ety, others  say  there  is  no  vacancy,  and 
some  object  to  the  record  of  the  Court 
In  recent  years. 

Out  of  consideration  to  Mr.  Portas  and 
the  Supreme  Court  under  such  clrcimi- 
stances.  Senators  may  deem  It  wise  and 
appropriate  to  dispose  of  the  pending 
nomination  by  voting  on  a  preliminary 
procedural  question — such  as  a  motion 
to  take  up — rather  than  voting  directly 
on  the  nomination  itself. 

Accordingly,  a  rush  to  vote  on  the 
pending  question  may  be  very  unwise. 

When  is  a  filibuster.  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  President,  thus  far.  there  have 
been  only  4  days  of  Senate  debate  on  this 
very  important,  historic  iasue. 

There  have  been  no  dilatory  quorum 
calls  or  other  dilatory  tactics  employed. 
The  speakers  who  have  taken  the  fioor 
have  •  addressed  themselves  to  the  sub- 
ject before  the  Senate,  and  a  most  inter- 
esting and  useful  discussion  has  been 
recorded  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Those  who  are  considering  Invocation 
oi  cloture  at  this  early  stage  on  such  a 
controversial,  complex  matter  should 
keep  in  mind  that  Senate  debate  last  year 
on  the  Investment  tax  credit  bill  lasted 
5  weeks;  that  the  Senate  debated  the 
congressional  reorganization  bill  for  6 
weeks :  an  1  that  we  spent  3  weeks  earlier 
this  year  on  the  crime  bill.  And  history 
provides  numerous  examples  of  long  and 
careful  deliberation  by  the  Senate  before 
passing  on  Supreme  Court  nominations. 

If  ever  there  is  a  time  when  all  Sena- 
tors should  be  extremely  reluctant  to 
shut  off  debate,  it  is  when  the  Senate 
debates  a  Supreme  Court  nomination. 

If  Congress  makes  a  mistake  in  the 
enactment  of  legislation,  it  can  always 
return  to  the  subject  matter  and  correct 
the  error  at  a  later  date.  But  once  a  life- 
time appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court 
is  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  the  nominee 
is  not  answerable  thereafter  to  the  Sen- 
ate or  to  the  people,  and  an  error  cannot 
be  easily  remedied. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  as  many  as 
15  Senators — perhaps  more — who  still 
desire  to  address  themselves  to  the  sub- 
ject before  the  Senate  but  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  to  take  the  fioor. 

Under  such  circumstances,  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Senate  will  not  see  fit  to 
invoke  cloture. 

Even  though  a  filibuster,  by  any 
ordinary  definition,  is  not  now  in  prog- 
ress, the  opposition  to  this  nomination  Is 
so  deep  and  widespread  that  use  of  any 
and  every  legitimate  procedural  means 
to  prevent  confirmation  can  be  expected. 

Having  served  in  the  Senate  for  many 
years,  the  President  must,  or  should  have, 
taken  that  possibility  into  account  before 
he  submitted  the  nomination. 

For.  as  he  knows  so  well,  when  a  mat- 
ter runs  into  serious  opposition  in  the 
Senate,  the  practical  effect  of  the  Sen- 
ate's rules  is  to  require  approval  by  a 
two-third  majority. 


Whatever  one's  view  may  be  concern- 
ing the  practical  effect  of  Senate  rules 
with  respect  to  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation, there  are  strong  reasons  for  com- 
mending them  in  the  case  of  a  nomina- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court. 

For  the  good  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  country,  a  nomination  for  so  high  an 
office  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  should  have  widespread  support 
among  Senators  and  among  the  people. 
If  the  administration  were  able  to  ram 
this  highly  controversial  nomination  for 
Chief  Justice  through  a  deeply  divided 
Senate  by  a  slim  majority,  it  would  not 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  some  have  said  that  op- 
position to  the  pending  nomination  de- 
means and  damages  respect  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  an   institution. 

Unfortunately,  the  prestige  and  stature 
of  the  Court  was  seriously  damaged  and 
in  need  of  repair  before  this  controversy 
developed. 

I  took  my  stand,  and  I  have  worked 
so  hat-d  to  build  support  for  my  position, 
precisely  because  I  am  concerned  about 
the  Supreme  Court  as  an  institution — be- 
cause I  believe  the  American  people 
should  respect  the  Court  and  hold  it  in 
high  esteem. 

I  am  confident  that  scholars  will  look 
back  on  this  day  not  only  as  a  significant 
day  but  also  as  a  proud  day  in  the  history 
of  the  Senate. 

For  our  action  marks  a  turning  point — 
a  point  of  beginning  again  in  building 
and  maintaining  the  kind  of  relation- 
ship— the  kind  of  checks  and  balances — 
between  and  among  the  several  branches 
of  Government  envisioned  by  our  Found- 
ing Fathers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  after  to- 
day, the  Senate  will  stand  taller  in  the 
scheme  of  Government.  We  make  it  clear 
that  we  not  only  claim,  but  we  intend 
once  again  to  exercise  with  care  and 
diligence,  the  constitutional  power  of 
advice  and  consent. 

I  am  convinced  that,  after  today,  Pres- 
idents will  take  more  care  in  submitting 
nominations,  particularly  those  for  the 
Supreme  Court.  And  I  believe  there  will 
be  hope  again  that  Judges  approaching 
the  stature  of  a  Learned  Hand  or  a  Ben- 
jamin Cardozo  will  be  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court — not  for  personal  or  po- 
Utical  reward — but  simply  t>ecause  they 
are  among  the  best  qualified  in  the  land. 

After  today,  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  a  sounder  and  a  stronger  foundation 
upon  which  to  build  confidence,  and  to 
restore  public  respect,  for  the  Supreme 
Court  as  an  institution. 

That  will  be  good  for  the  Supreme 
Court.  And  that  will  be  good  for  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  yield  me  2  minutes? 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
should  always  keep  in  mind  what  we  are 
voting  on,  and  that  is  a  motion  to  close 
debate  on  a  motion,  not  to  confirm  a 
nominee,  but  to  take  up  consideration  in 
the  Senate  of  the  question  of  whether  he 
should  be  confirmed. 

If  this  motion  carries,  all  that  will 
have  happened  will  be  that  it  will  be  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  full  discussion,  i 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Michis-'an 
[Mr.  Griffin]  and  all  my  colleagues 
who  have  urged  full  discussion  and  full 
consideration  of  this  most  important 
matter.  Indeed,  it  should  be  so.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  different  question  when  we 
are  asked  to  vote  on  cloture  to  bring  a 
matter  before  the  Senate,  and  on  closing 
debate  upon  that  matter  once  it  is  be- 
fore  the  Senate. 

Thus,  it  seems  to  me  very  clear  that  a 
filibuster — if  you  will — or  indefinite  de- 
bate on  a  motion  to  bring  up,  can  hardly 
help  being  regarded  as  a  delaying  tactic 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  do  permit  de- 
laying tactics,  as  they  now  stand.  As  I 
have  said  on  other  occasions,  it  seems  to 
me  very  doubtful  whether  a  delaying 
tactic,  as  sruch,  is  ever  justified  in  a 
parliamentary  body.  But,  if  it  is  ever 
justified,  perhaps  it  might  be  in  the  case 
of  the  oppression  of  a  minority,  which 
those  protecting  or  attempting  to  pro- 
tect the  minority  may  feel  justified  In 
using  all  means  to  prevent. 

That  is  not  the  case  in  the  considera- 
tion of  a  legislative  matter,  or  of  con- 
sideration of  Senate  confirmation  or  ap- 
proval of  a  nomination,  or  a  treaty. 

Therefore,  since  this  is  a  motion  not 
to  pass  upon  anything  finally,  but  merely 
to  bring  it  before  the  Senate,  we  have 
had  ample  time — I  think  more  than 
ample  time — for  the  consideration  of 
this  motion,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
carried. 

THB  RESPONSIBILrrT  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  California 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  California  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  16  years 
ago,  the  first  vote  I  cast  in  the  Senate 
was  against  the  filibuster.  Today,  in  one 
of  the  last  votes  I  cast  here.  I  shall,  once 
again,  oppose  the  filibuster. 

Let  us  clearly  understand  the  question 
on  which  we  vote.  We  shall  vote  on  a  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  nomination.  That  is  all.  That  is  it. 
It  is  not  a  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  nomi- 
nation. It  Is  simply  and  only  a  procedural 
motion  to  take  up  the  nomination. 

In  the  entire  history  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  there  has  never  been  a  case  in 
which  the  U.S.  Senate  has  failed  to  act 
on  a  Supreme  Court  nomination  because 
of  a  filibuster.  Even  in  the  most  bitter 
fights  against  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  such  Supreme  Court  nomi- 
nees as  Justices  Brandeis,  Parker,  Black, 
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and  Frankfurter,  no  filibuster  was  ever 
attempted  in  an  effort  to  thwart  the 
nomination.  The  issues  were,  In  each  and 
every  instance,  disposed  of  on  the  merits. 

Mr.  President,  today  a  new  and  dan- 
gerous precedent,  as  I  see  the  light,  is  in 
the  making.  If  this  filibuster  succeeds,  if 
constitutional  confirmation  by  majority 
is  thus  changed  by  filibuster  into  a  new 
nonconstitutional  rule  requiring  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  to  vote  to  confirm, 
which  would  be  precisely  the  result,  then 
a  new  and  ugly  Senate  custom,  never  be- 
fore known,  will  have  been  set. 

In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
prestigious  Lawyers  Committee  on  Su- 
preme Court  Nominations,  a  committee 
made  up  of  seven  past  presidents  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  as  well  as  20 
law  school  deans,  stated  the  following: 

The  threatened  use  of  the  filibuster  tech- 
nique to  frustrate  the  appointive  power 
which  18  vested  by  the  Constitution  In  the 
President  and  the  Senate  would  be  a  most 
unworthy  assault  upon  our  constitutional 
system  of  government.  Just  as  the  President 
is  bound  to  nominate  i}er8on8  to  fill  vacancies 
as  they  occur,  the  Senate  Is  bound  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  on  the  merits  and  to 
advise  and  either  grant  or  deny  Its  consent  to 
the  appointments. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  heed  these  words.  Let  the 
objections  be  stated  and  debated  when 
the  nomination  is  before  us.  Let  the  dis- 
agreement be  fully  aired  before  a  vote  on 
the  merits.  But  do  not  permit  a  minority, 
by  indirection,  to  alter  the  American 
Constitution  in  its  clear  provisions  for 
confirmation.  Do  not  prevent  this  body 
from  even  considering  the  merits  of  the 
qualifications  of  Justice  Abe  Portas  to  be 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  To 
deny  this  consideration  would  be  to 
render  a  disservice  to  a  distinguished 
nominee— who.  I  beUeve,  is  eminently 
qualified — and  to  the  public  responsi- 
bility each  of  us  holds. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
shortly  the  Senate  will  determine 
whether  to  confine  to  100  hours  fuither 
debate  on  the  pending  procedural  mo- 
tion— whether  to  reach  the  merits  of  the 
nomination  of  Associate  Justice  Fortas 
as  Chief  Justice.  More  than  25  hours 
have  already  been  consumed  debating 
this  simple  motion.  If  the  petition  is 
agreed  to.  100  hours  will  still  remain. 
Never  has  the  Senate  refused  the  basic 
courtesy  of  speaking  to  the  merits  of  a 
nominee.  I  can  envision  no  circumstances 
that  would  justify  the  rejection  of  this 
Senate  precedent — one  should  ponder 
deeply  before  overturning  180  years  of 
experience. 

If  the  motion  to  limit  debate  Is  rejected 
and  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Fortas  is 
never  considered  and  disposed  of  on  its 
merits,  I  believe  every  Senator  should  be 
fully  aware  of  the  significance  of  such  a 
refusal.  It  Is  a  departure.  Its  significance 
will  be  immense.  For  the  first  time  the 
Senate — or  more  accurately,  a  minority 
of  Senators — would  frustrate  the  Sen- 
ate's constitutional  obligation  on  the 
question  of  nominations.  For  the  first 


time,  the  device  of  a  filibuster  would  be 
used  to  bring  down  a  Presidential  nomi- 
nation. 

Our  institutions  of  Government  and 
society  are  currently  being  attacked  as 
in  viable  and  thus  incapable  of  respond- 
ing adequately  to  the  needs  of  today 
These  voices  of  dissent  have  been  char- 
acterized even  on  this  floor  as  a  "noisy 
and  willful  minority."  Few  Members  of 
this  body  should  find  consolation  in  a 
Senate  action  which  itself  serves  to  sus- 
tain and  nurture  this  vieupoint. 

But  the  simple  fact  is  a  filibuster  has 
never  occurred  before  on  a  nomination 
submitted  by  the  President.  Certainly 
there  have  been  other  nominations  which 
have  generated  as  much  feeling  and 
divided  the  Senate  with  equal  enthusi- 
asm— most  recently  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Strauss  comes  to  mind.  In  the  past 
the  Senate  has  discussed,  debated,  at 
times  agonized,  but  always  it  has  voted 
on  the  merits.  No  Senator  or  group  of 
Senators  has  ever  usurped  that  con- 
stitutional prerogative.  This  imbroken 
tradition  in  my  opinion  merely  reflects 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  the  distinction 
heretofore  recognized  between  its  con- 
stitutional responsibility  to  confirm  or 
reject  a  nominee  and  its  role  in  the  en- 
actment of  new  and  far-reaching  legisla- 
tive proposals. 

Indeed,  there  is  nothing  about  tills 
particular  nomination  that  can  justify 
in  any  way  this  unique  attempt  to  bury  it 
with  a  filibuster.  To  be  sure,  arguments 
have  been  made  against  confirmation; 
but  no  argument  has  been  raised  that 
would  justify  such  a  departure  from 
precedent.  Though  I  c£in  appreciate  the 
deep'  concern  of  many  Members,  such 
concern  can  be  expressed — as  it  has  in 
the  past — when  the  question  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  nominee  is  before 
the  Senate.  Unfortunately  the  real  value 
and  merit  of  these  arguments  have  been 
lost.  They  have  been  lost  in  what  has 
been  reduced  to  an  attack  upon  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  beUeve  that  if  Members  of  this  body 
who  feel  that  any  of  these  arguments 
have  sufficient  weight  to  justify  rejection 
of  Mr.  Fortas  they  would  permit  that 
issue  to  come  before  the  Senate.  They 
owe  it  to  the  nominee.  They  owe  it  to  the 
Senate.  The  vote  today  would  simply  per- 
mit consideration  of  these  arguments;  it 
would  permit  the  Senate  to  exercise  its 
constitutional  obligation. 

Let  me  say  finally  that  the  intention 
of  rule  XXn  to  limit  debate  by  two- 
thirds  has  been  jealously  guarded  by  the 
Senate.  Only  where  the  question  has  con- 
cerned broaid  new  legislative  concepts  or 
changes  having  enormous  impact  has  the 
device  of  extended  debate  been  used.  No 
such  concept  or  change  is  involved  in  the 
consideration  of  the  confirmation  of  a 
nomination.  In  the  past  every  Senator 
has  appreciated  this  distinction — it 
reaches  the  essence  of  the  Senate  as  an 
institution.  To  deny  that  basic  distinc- 
tion now,  I  would  say,  gives  a  good  deal 
of  credence  to  the  arguments  of  those 
who  urge  a  second  look  at  rule  XXII. 
Clearly  then,  our  responsibility  is 
merely  to  evaluate  the  qualifications  of 
the  nominee  and  to  record  our  pleasure 


or  displeasure;  to  give  our  advice  and 
consent  or  our  advice  and  dissent.  To  be 
f  rxistrated  in  this  responsibility  would  set 
a  dangerous  precedent;  a  precedent  that 
will  not  be  easily  forgotten. 

When  the  roll  is  called  I  hope  each 
Member  will  bear  in  mind  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  vote.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  motion  to  limit  further  debate. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
ponents liave  8  minutes  remaining;  the 
opponents  have  14  minutes  remaining. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land LMr.  Pastore]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  put  his  finger  squarely 
on  the  issue  before  us.  I  believe  that  those 
who  have  been  talking  the  loudest  and 
the  longest  on  the  ethics  involved  in  the 
separation  of  powers,  those  who  have 
been  talking  interminably  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  propriety  of  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  receive  an  honorarium 
are  the  very  ones  who  today  are  denying 
this  Senate  the  democratic  process — the 
right  and  responsibility  to  pass  upon  a 
Presidential  nomination — to  consent  to 
it  or  to  reject  it — as  we  may  choose  as  in- 
dividuals. 

But  we  should  not  be  deprived  of  our 
opportunity  to  make  our  choice  by  the 
device  of  a  minority  manipulation  of  a 
legislative  procedure  which  is  antileglsla- 
tive  in  its  intent. 

The  question  before  us  now  does  not 
involve  the  qualifications  of  Abe  Fortas. 
That  issue  will  come  up  when  we  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  consider  the 
nomination  made  by  the  President.  The 
issue  before  the  Senate  today  is  whether 
or  not  this  body  will  be  given  that  op- 
portunity of  doing  our  duty  and  making 
our  decision  on  a  nomination  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  a  nomi- 
nation that  not  only  demands  but  de- 
serves our  action  whether  that  be  "yes" 
or  "no." 

I  repeat,  those  who  have  discussed  the 
proprieties  of  a  Justice  receiving  an  hon- 
orarium for  delivering  a  lecture  are  the 
very  ones  who,  today,  are  indulging  in  the 
undemocratic  process  of  denying  to  us 
the  right  to  consider  a  Presidential  nomi- 
nation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  to  conclude  the 
present  debate.  It  Is,  in  my  judgment, 
an  unjustified  and  unnecessary  diversion 
of  the  Senate's  attention  and  energy  from 
the  only  real  question  of  concern:  Is  Mr. 
Justice  Fortas  qualified  to  be  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States?  Weighing  the 
evidence  considered  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  arguments  presented 
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here  on  the  floor,  I  believe  that  the  an- 
swer to  that  question  is  emphatically 
"Yes."  But  regardless  of  the  Senate's 
opinion  on  the  final  issue  of  confirma- 
tion, surely  we  should  be  permitted  to 
reach  that  issue  and  to  vote  upon  it.  Let 
us  then,  in  good  conscience  and  on  full 
reflection,  invoke  the  rules  we  have  made 
for  ourselves.  Let  us  conclude  this  pro- 
cedural discussion  and  move  on  to  the 
weighty  matter  that  should  properly  be 
before  us.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  support 
the  cloture  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  such 
time  as  remains,  or  as  much  thereof  as 
he  desires,  to  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized.  The 
proponents  have  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Senate,  under  the  advice 
and  consent  clause  of  the  Constitution,  is 
at  test^  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  exercised  his  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility by  submission  to  the  Senate 
of  a  nominee  to  be  Chief  Justice.  Shall 
the  Senate  consider  that  nomination? 
That  Is  the  question. 

Is  not  a  nomination  by  the  President 
of  a  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  a 
matter  of  suCBclent  moment  to  justify 
consideration  by  the  Senate?  I  think  it  is. 
But  what  if  the  Senate  determines  it  is 
not?  What  are  the  consequences  of  a  de- 
cision by  the  Senate  to  decline  to  con- 
sider a  nomination — not  a  decision  to  re- 
fuse or  withhold  its  consent,  but  a  deci- 
sion to  refuse  to  consider?  Would  not 
that  be  an  invitation  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  after  Congress  ad- 
journs without  taking  action,  without  the 
Senate  exercising  its  responsibility  to  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  a  nomination  to  such 
a  high  ofiQce,  to  proceed  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy? 

Senators  might  find  that  offensive.  In- 
deed, the  Senate  has  passec'.  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  not  engage  in  the  practice 
of  making  recess  appointments.  But  that 
is  merely  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution 
that  we  passed.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  places  responsibility  upon 
the  President  and  upon  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  suggest  that 
the  President  proceed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
after  Congress  adjourns,  in  the  event  the 
Senate  refuses  to  consider  this  nomina- 
tion. But  if  he  decides  to  do  so.  he  could 
certainly  cite  the  Constitution  as  author- 
ity. Moreover,  he  can  cite  actions  of 
other  Presidents  as  precedents. 

I  plead  here  with  the  Senate  to  give 
consideration  to  this  nomination,  and  to 
vote  on  it  upon  the  basis  of  merit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Has  the  time  of  those  in 
opposition  been  exhausted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  op- 
ponents of  the  motion  have  14  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
myself  in  a  strange  dilemma.  It  had  been 
my  intention  to  vote  for  cloture,  assum- 
ing, of  course,  that  there  had  been  ample 


debate,  even  on  the  procedural  motion 
that  is  before  us. 

There  has  been  ample  reason  for  that 
course.  The  charge  of  cronyism  seems 
to  have  vanished.  The  alleged  violation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers is  not  too  persuasive  to  me.  The  semi- 
nar fee  from  American  University  was  at 
most  an  indiscretion.  The  factual  ques- 
tion of  pornography  was,  I  thought,  ac- 
tually not  an  issue,  wh&n  I  saw  the  analy- 
sis of  the  case  before  the  Court.  The  prin- 
cipal question  was  whether  the  ordi- 
nances and  statutes  of  the  State  were 
sufficiently  precise  and  specific  and  un- 
ambiguous, and  could  survive  the  test  of 
constitutionality.  It  did  not  involve  the 
character  of  the  films. 

But  now  a  different  problem  has  arisen 
for  me.  Strangely  enough,  it  did  not  arise 
during  the  hearings.  It  deserves  atten- 
tion. It  springs  from  the  Wltherspoon 
case,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
June  of  1968.  It  has  been  in  the  courts 
for  9  years.  Its  substance  can  be  simply 
stated : 

Wltherspoon  killed  a  young  Chicago 
policeman  in  1959.  A  jury  found  him  guil- 
ty beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  and  the 
death  penalty  was  imposed.  He  was  tried 
under  an  Illinois  statute  which  reads : 

In  trials  for  murder,  It  shall  be  a  cause  for 
challenge  of  any  Juror  who  shall,  on  being 
examined  state  that  he  has  conscientious 
scruples  against  capital  punishment  or  that 
he  Is  opposed  to  the  same. 

Those  holding  such  views  were  excused 
from  jury  service.  At  long  last  the  case 
went  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  opinion 
was  written  by  Justice  Stewart.  A  dissent- 
ing opinion  by  Justice  Black  was  joined 
in  by  Justices  Harlan  and  White,  with 
an  individual  dissent  by  Justice  White 
and  a  separate  opinion  by  Justice  Doug- 
las. The  sentence  of  death  was  reversed. 
The  majority  opinion  referred  to  a  jury 
so  selected  under  Illinois  law  as  a  "hang- 
ing jury." 

The  opinion  also  stated  that — 

The  SUte  of  IlUnota  had  "stacked  the  deck 
against  the  petitioner." 

Meaning  the  defendant.  It  also  stated 
that— 

No  defendant  can  constitutionally  be  put 
to  death  at  the  hands  of  a  tribunal  so  se- 
lected. 

The  Court  was  silent  on  the  issue  of 
guilt  of  the  accused,  so  the  opinion  went 
mainly  to  the  penalty. 

In  the  dissenting  opinion  written  by 
Justice  Black  suid  concurred  In  by  Jus- 
tices Harlan  and  White,  these  Justices 
point  out  that  the  case  had  gone  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  three  times. 
They  further  point  out  that  the  opinion 
of  the  niinois  Supreme  Court  was  written 
by  Justice  Walter  Schaefer,  a  judge  na- 
tionally recognized  as  a  protector  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  defendants 
charged  with  crime. 

It  pointed  out  also  that  the  petitioner 
was  represented  by  very  able,  competent 
counsel.  It  also  refers  to  the  majority 
opinion  as  semantic  camouflage.  That 
is  pretty  strong  language. 

Since  the  Court  held  that  the  sentence 
of  death  cannot  be  carried  out.  the  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  what  wUl  be  done  with 


the  convicted  defendant.  This  in  itself  Is 
serious  business. 

It  becomes  more  serious — a  lot  more 
serious — when  one  Is  reliably  advised— 
and  I  am — that  24  persons  are  now  In 
Illinois  prisons,  found  guilty  of  murder 
and  sentenced  to  death.  I  am  further 
advised  that  these  convicted  murderers 
may  each  have  their  cases  reviewed  in 
light  of  the  Court's  holding  In  the 
Wltherspoon  case. 

Justice  Fortas  participated  In  the  ma- 
jority decision.  So  did  other  Justices. 
What  protest  I  make  must  In  fairness  be 
directed  at  the  other  five  Justices  who 
share  that  majority  opinion.  But  they 
are  not  before  us  and  as  to  them  the 
protest  would  appear  moot.  But  It  leaves 
me  in  a  rather  bewildering  position  in 
order  to  make  some  kind  of  a  protest. 

If  as  a  result  of  the  Court's  decision 
in  the  Wltherspoon  case  the  24  convicted 
murderers  are  to  have  their  sentences 
reviewed  or  set  aside,  what  do  I  say  to 
the  people  of  Illinois  and  to  its  legis- 
lature and  to  the  members  of  the  Illinois 
Supreme  Court  who  unanimously  af- 
firmed the  death  sentence  recommended 
by  the  jury  in  the  lower  court?  What 
do  I  say  when  they  allege  that  I  had  this 
one  chance  to  protest  and  failed  to  do  so? 

Mr.  President,  parenthetically  with  re- 
spect to  the  time  Involved,  probably  not 
more  than  25  hours  have  been  devoted  to 
this  debate.  And  virtually  all  of  it  has 
been  directed  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
nominee.  However,  now  an  even  more 
aggravated  situation  arises. 

A  man  named  Speck  has  been  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  death  for  the 
murder  of  eight  student  nurses.  He  was 
tried  In  Peoria.  HI.  He  was  convicted 
partly  on  circumstantial  and  fingerprint 
evidence,  and  on  the  testimony  of  one 
Filipino  nurse  who  witnessed  the  heinous 
crime.  That  witness  has  now  returned  to 
her  home  in  the  Philippines  and  cannot 
be  compelled  to  return  here  as  a  witness 
In  any  new  trial. 

How  could  there  be  a  new  trial?  How 
could  the  death  penalty  invoked  by  the 
jury  be  reduced?  Does  this  hardened 
criminal  either  go  free  or  get  a  reduced 
sentence  under  the  decision  In  the  Wlth- 
erspoon case?  And  who  shall  say  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  this  multiple  mur- 
derer In  that  light.  These  questions  must 
be  answered. 

If  such  should  be  the  outcome,  the  peo- 
ple of  Illinois  would  be  ready  to  rebel. 
Already  a  motion  has  been  filed  In  court 
in  the  Speck  case  to  secure  the  release 
of  this  multiple  murderer  and  the  Wlth- 
erspoon case  has  been  cited  in  the  de- 
fendant's brief. 

The  nominee,  whose  name  Is  presently 
before  this  Senate,  participated  In  and 
concurred  In  the  opinion  in  the  Wlth- 
erspoon case.  I  need  not  be  reminded 
that  other  Justices  concurred.  My  atti- 
tude toward  them  would  be  the  same  as 
toward  the  nominee  before  us.  But  the 
names  of  those  other  Justices  are  not 
before  us. 

Several  times  the  opinions  used  the 
expression  "the  conscience  of  the  com- 
munity." I.  too,  am  thinking  of  the  "con- 
science of  the  community"  where  the 
crimes  were  committed   and   the  con- 
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science  of  the  larger  community  of  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

I  am  thinking  also  of  a  sentence  In 
the  national  platform  of  my  party  which 
I  helped  to  shape.  It  Is  very  simple.  It 
reads : 

We  must  re-establish  the  principle  that 
men  are  accountable  for  what  they  do.  that 
criminals  are  responsible  for  their  crimes. 

We  have  had  this  abracadabra  for  8 
years,  almost  9  years.  In  the  case  which 
was  decided  in  June,  and  now  in  24  oth- 
ers, the  defendants  willtsk  for  a  review. 
That  is  true  also  in  the  case  of  this  man 
Speck,  who  was  found  guilty  of  murder- 
ing eight  student  nurses. 

There  was  no  question  about  the  testi- 
mony. When  defendants  are  tried  and 
found  guilty  under  the  laws  of  my  State 
and  when  a  jury  recommends  the  death 
penalty  and  when  the  high  court  of  my 
State  unanimously  affirms  the  conviction 
and  the  penalty.  I  accept  it.  Abraham 
Lincoln  accepted  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
but  he  did  not  agree.  It  had  to  be  undone. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  challenging 
issues  of  the  moment.  We  can  imagine 
the  dilemma  it  presents.  On  some  occa- 
sions. I  would  go  along  with  the  nomina- 
tion. Under  these  circumstances,  how- 
ever. I  can  scarcely  do  other  than  vote 
to  impose  cloture  unless  and  until  this 
matter  has  had  far  better  scrutiny  than 
I  have  been  able  to  devote  to  it. 

I  would  not  like  to  see  the  Senate  gag 
itself  under  those  circumstances,  because 
there  are  other  things  here  that  need 
exploration.  That  requires  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the  im- 
derstandlng  that  we  suspend  further 
proceedings   on   the   quorimi   call   at    1 

o'clock.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Pursuant  to  rule  XXn.  the  hour  of  1 
o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  pending  motion, 
which  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

We  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXn  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  pend- 
ing motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Abe  Fortas.  of  Tennessee,  to  be  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States. 
Philip  a.  Hart. 

MiKZ  MANSrlEU). 

Claiborne  Pell. 
Birch  Bayh. 
Mark  O.  Hattield. 
Joseph  M.  Montota. 
Gale  W.  McGee. 
Prank  E.  Moss. 

QTTENTIN  BURDICK. 

cuas.  goodell. 
Edward  W.  Brooke. 
Jennings  Randolph. 
Walteb  p.  Mondale. 
Jacob  K.  Javtts. 
Charles  H.  Perot. 
Joseph  D.  Ttdings. 


Warren  G.  Macnuson. 
Stephen  M.  Youno. 
Lee  METCALr. 
Harrison  Williams. 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 

WiLLLAM  PROXMIRE. 

CLirroRD  P.  Case. 
Vance  Hartke. 
Hugh  Scott. 
Clinton  P.  Anderson. 

CALL  or    THE    ROLL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  rule  XXII,  the  Chair 
now  directs  the  clerk  to  call  the  roll  to 
ascertain  the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 

I  No.  299  Ex.] 


Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Eaatleund 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Goodell 

Gore 

Orlffln 

Gruenlng 


Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

LauBche 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 


Montoya 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoll 

Russell 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Sponp 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

WUllams,  Del. 

Yar  borough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
[Mr.  Ellender]  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  BartlkttI,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovernI, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse], 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  SbhthI  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  45, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 


Mr.  B"yRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  is  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  ( Mr.  Bartlett]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church  1.  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  McGovern],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ers] are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton], and  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  Is  present. 

VOTE 

The  question  is,  Is  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  debate  on  the  pending 
motion  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?  The 
yeas  and  nays  are  required  under  the 
rule,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRUENING  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church].  If  they  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  they  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 


I  No  300  Ex.] 

YEAS— 45 

Hayden 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

NAYS— 43 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

GrlfBn 

Hansen 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Lausche 

Long,  La. 

McClellan 

MlUer 


Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Scott 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yar  bo  rough 

Young,  Ohio 


Mundt 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Russell 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Domlnlck 

Goodell 

Gore 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 


Allott 

Baker 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR,  A3 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— I 
Gruenlng,  against. 

NOT  VOTING — 11 

Aiken  Ellender  Morton 

Bartlett  Long,  Mo.  Smathers 

Bible  McGovem  Smith 

Church  Morse 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting  not  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  the  motion  is  rejected. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
voted  to  terminate  debate  on  this  nomi- 
nation because  it  has  been  adequately 
discussed  and  the  business  of  the  Senate 
should  not  be  further  delayed. 

Though  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Fortas  per- 
sonally, he  Is  highly  respected  by  those 
who  know  him— both  RepubUcans  and 
Democrats. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  sharp  division 
In  the  Congress  and  the  country  on  the 
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appointment.  It  Is  the  kind  of  dlvlalon. 
I  think,  which  puts  the  Court  into  con- 
troversy unnecessarily.  I  think  it  would 
be  In  the  best  interests  of  the  Court  for 
the  President  to  withdraw  the  appoint- 
ment and  submit  a  name  such  as  Arthur 
Ooldberg  who  could  be  quickly  confirmed 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bulk],  who  is  necessarily 
absent  today.  I  should  like  to  announce 
that  If  he  had  been  present  and  voting 
on  the  Issue  of  cloture,  he  would  have 
voted  "nay."  This  is  consistent  with  his 
previous  record  of  voting  on  cloture  over 
a  long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sxig- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quonim.  It  will  be 
very  brief. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  qugrum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  refused  to  face  squarely  the 
issue  of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Fortas. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
is  correct.  Let  us  have  order  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  listen  to  the  statement  of  the 
majority  leader.  The  Senate  is  not  In 
order. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
peat, the  Senate  has  refused  to  face 
squarely  the  issue  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Fortas — refused  to  allow  the  Senate 
to  consider  the  merits.  The  President  has 
proposed  an  appointment,  as  is  his  duty. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  has  held  hear- 
ings and  reported  favorably  Its  decision 
as  is  its  responsibility.  But  the  vote  today 
indicates  that  the  Senate  is  not  yet  ready 
to  exercise  its  responsibility. 

I  respect  the  right  of  every  Senator 
to  make  his  views  known  and  to  cast 
his  vote  as  he  sees  fit.  That  Is  our  in- 
dividual responsibility  and  I  cast  no 
stones — quite  the  contrary.  I  do  think, 
though,  that  we  have  raised  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  Senate's  responsibility 
to  advise  and  consent. 

By  the  Senate's  action  today  we  have 
refused  to  permit  the  Senate  to  perform 
Its  constitutional  duty  to  advise  and 
consent.  I  am  at  least  encouraged  that 
a  majority  of  those  present  have  recorded 
themselves  on  this  issue  and  have  voted 
to  face  the  merits.  I  believe  that  If  the 
vote  were  permitted  today  on  the  merits 
of  the  confirmation  a  constitutional  ma- 
jority and  more  would  vote  to  confirm 
Mr.  Fortas. 

Along  with  the  highly  Important  ques- 
tion of  this  nomination,  there  Is  the  press 
of  very  urgent  legislative  bxisiness. 
Awaiting  Immediate  action  is  the  pend- 
ing measure  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Thus,  It  is  my  Intention  to  return 
to  legislative  business  at  this  time  to 
commence  action  on  that  matter.  I  re- 


mind the  Senate,  however,  that  the  exec- 
utive business  will  remain  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  consider  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Fortas.  I  shall  annoimce  my  inten- 
tion on  further  efforts  regarding  this 
nomination  wrlthln  the  next  2  or  3  days. 


been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
move  that  the  Senate  return  to  legislative 
session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  returned  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


FOREIGN  AID  ASSISTANCE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1583,  HR. 
19908. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  iH.R.  19908)  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A_M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  Its  business  today  it  stand  In 
adjournment  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

( Sut)sequently.  the  Senate  modified 
this  order  to  provide  for  a  recess.  > 


THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE 
APPROPRL\TIONS.   1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
.short  while  ago.  I  called  up  the  wrong 
bill.  H.R.  19908.  the  Foreign  Aid  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  re- 
turned to  the  calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in- 
stead. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1550,  HJl.  18707,  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  18707)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  hour 
of  2  o'clock  arrives,  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, H.R.  2767,  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  farmer 
an  amortized  deduction  from  gross  in- 
come for  assessments  for  depreciable 
property  levied  by  soil  or  water  conserva- 
tion or  drainage  districts  be  returned  to 
the  calendar.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT— APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT    RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  coomiunlcated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts  and  joint  resolution: 

On  September  26,  1968: 

S.  20.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  national  water  resource  prob- 
lems and  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  220.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain public  lands; 

S.  234.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  Eklutna  project.  Alaska,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

3.  905.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Theo- 
dore Nelson; 

S.  1470.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Ida 
group  of  nUnlng  claims  In  Josephine  County, 
Oreg.: 

S.  2706.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yung  Ran 
Kim; 

S.  2720.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Heng  Uong 
Thung; 

S.  3566.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  with  respect  to  the  definition 
of  "supplemental  air  transportation,"  and 
for  other  purposes: 

S.  3578.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  a  condition  In  a  deed  convey- 
ing certain  lands  to  the  South  Carolina  State 
Oommisslon  of  Forestry  so  as  to  permit  such 
commission  subject  to  a  certain  condition, 
to  exchange  such  lands;  and 

S.  3887.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  a  condition  in  a  deed  conveying  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  September  28.  1968: 

S.  1440.  An  act  to  Include  In  the  prohibi- 
tions contained  In  section  2314  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  the  transportation  with 
unlawful  Intent  In  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce of  traveler's  checks  bearing  forged 
countersignatures; 

S.  1637.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  with  respect  to 
certain  provisions  applicable  to  condemnation 
proceedings; 

S.  2715.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  or 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  2759.  An  act  conferring  U.S.  citizenship 
posthtimously  upon  S.  Sgt.  Ivan  Claus  King; 

S.  3183.  An  act  to  authorize  the  purchase, 
sale,  exchange,  mortgage,  and  long-term  leas- 
ing of  land  by  the  Swlnomlsh  Indian  Tribal 
Community,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3379.  An  act  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Oreat  Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
Morris  County,  N.J..  as  wilderness; 
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3.3430.  An  act  to  authorize  a  per  capita 
distribution  of  $660  from  funds  arUlng  from 
a  Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  OolvlUe  Reservation; 

S.  3630.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Quechan  Tribe  of  the  Port  Tiuna 
Reservation.  Calif.,  in  Indian  Claims  Com- 
nilaslon  docket  No.  319,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  3621.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Muckleshoot  Tribe  of 
Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Oommisslon  docket 
No.  98,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  8671  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  E>artmouth 
College; 

S.  3738.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  a  Judgment  In  favor  of 
the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  Tribes  of 
Indians  of  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes; 

and 

3J.  Res.  185.  Joint  resolution  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  to  Maria  Mer- 
cedes Rlewerts. 

On  September  30,  1968: 

.S.  1004.  An  act  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  project,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

REPORT  ON  U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS— MESSAGE 
PTIOM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  22nd  an- 
nual report  on  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  vital  work  of  the 
United  Nations. 

1967  was  a  year  in  which  peace  was 
challenged  on  three  major  fronts.  On 
two  of  these  fronts — the  Middle  East 
and  Cyprus — the  United  Nations  played 
.H  significant  role  in  averting  a  wider 
confiict.  We  were  not  successful  in  our 
efforts  to  have  the  United  Nations  con- 
tribute to  the  search  for  peace  in  Viet- 
nam, but  there  is  still  hope  that  the  UJN. 
can  help  us  find  and  Implement  an  hon- 
orable settlement. 

In  the  Middle  East,  despite  all  at- 
tempts to  achieve  a  peaceful  accom- 
modation, war  broke  out  in  June  of  1967. 
The  Security  Coimcil.  with  the  full  sup- 
i^ort  and  encouragement  of  the  United 
states,  called  for  a  cease-fire,  which  was 
iiccepted  by  both  sides. 

U.N.  observers  were  posted  on  the 
lease-fire  lines  between  Israel  and  the 
UAR.  and  between  Israel  and  Syria. 
Though  the  peace  was  still  tenuous,  the 
Security  Council  was  able  to  begin  the 
ctiflQcult  quest  for  a  durable  settlement. 
The  principles  for  settlement  adopted  by 
the  Council  resolution  were  entirely  con- 
.-istent  with  those  suggested  and  sup- 
;>orted  by  the  United  States. 

In  November,  war  nearly  erupted  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey  over  the  is- 
land of  Cj'prus.  The  tension  was  greatly 
eased  by  the  diplomatic  efforts  of  my 
iiersonal  representative,  Cyrus  Vance. 
•Appeals  by  the  Secretary-General,  with 
the  complementary  action  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  contributed  to  a  peaceftQ 
accommodation. 


But  the  broad  purpose  of  the  United 
Nations  goes  beyond  peacemaking:  It 
can  lift  human  beings  from  the  dark  de- 
spair of  himger  and  poverty  and  disease 
and  Ignorance.  This  report  shows  that  in 
1967  several  major  steps  were  taken  to 
improve  social  and  economic  conditions 
in  many  parts  of  the  world — through  the 
U.N.  Development  Program,  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  and  the 
many  other  agencies  and  commissions 
which  bring  hope  and  compassion  to  the 
neglected  corners  of  the  world. 

The  UU.  also  acted  to  extend  inter- 
national law  to  outer  space,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  created  to  study  the  unknown 
benefits — and  the  unforeseen  problems — 
that  will  arise  from  the  future  use  of 
the  ocean  depths. 

In  its  23  years  of  existence,  the  United 
Nations  has  not  always  succeeded  In  Its 
humanitarian  goals.  But  where  it  has 
failed,  no  other  creation  of  man  has  yet 
succeeded.  The  UJJ.  continues  to  be 
man's  best  hope  for  a  world  of  peace 
and  progress,  where  confiict  is  replaced 
by  cooperation,  and  violence  by  the  rule 
of  reason. 

I  commend  this  report  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  October  1.  1968. 


companies,    furnishing   capital   to   develop- 
ment companies; 

H.R.  15114.  An  act  to  extend  to  savings 
notes  the  provisions  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  relating  to  the  redemption  of  sav- 
ings bonds  and  the  payment  of  losses  Incurred 
In  connection  with  such  redemption; 

H.R.  17332.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  regarding  credits  and 
payments  In  the  case  of  certain  use  of  gaso- 
line and  lubricating  oil: 

H.R.  18253.  An  act  relating  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  1966  change  In  the  definition 
of  earned  Income  for  purposes  of  pension 
plans  of  self-employed  Individuals; 

H.R.  18486.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  vrtth  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  income  from  the  operation  of 
a  communications  satellite  system:  and 

H.R.  18942.  An  act  relating  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  certain  statutory  mergers  of 
corporation. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

<For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  6909.  An  act  to  amend  Item  709.10  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  parts  of 
stethoscopes  shall  be  the  same  as  the  rate  on 
stethoscopes; 

H.R.  7567.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
definition  of  compensation  for  purposes  of 
tax  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  11394.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
relating  to  distilled  spirits,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  12012.  An  act  to  encourage  worldwide 
interest  in  U.S.  developments  and  accom- 
plishments in  military  and  related  aviation 
and  equipment  by  authorizing  Federal  spon- 
sorship of  an  International  Aeronautical  Ex- 
position In  the  United  States; 

H.R.  14095.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  make  certain 
changes  to  facilitate  the  production  of  wine, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R  15003.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  payment  of  multiple  customs  du- 
ties In  the  case  of  horses  temporarily  ex- 
ported for  the  purpose  of  racing; 

H.R.  16023.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  a  longer 
period  of  time  for  disposition  of  certain  as- 
sets  In   the   case   of   regulated   Investment 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afi^ed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  res- 
olutions, and  they  were  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore: 

S.  1578.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appropri- 
ation for  the  contribution  by  the  United 
States  for  the  support  of  the  International 
Union  for  the  Publication  of  Customs  TarifTs: 

H.R.  2155.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  classification  of  Chinese  gooseberries; 

H.R.  6862.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Slator 
C.  Blacklston,  Jr.; 

H.R.  8140.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  against  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  officers  and  employees  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  damage  to.  or  loss 
of,  personal  property  incident  to  their  serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  17104.  An  act  to  extend  until  July  15, 
1969,  the  suspension  of  duty  on  electrodes  for 
use  in  producing  aluminum; 

H.R.  17524.  An  act  to  amend  section  602  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  relating  to 
conftruction-differentlal   subsidies; 

H.R.  19831.  An  act  to  provide  funds  on 
behalf  of  a  grateful  nation  in  honor  of 
Dwight  David  Elsenhower,  34th  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  used  in  support  of 
construction  of  educational  facilities  at 
Eisenhower  College,  Seneca  Palls,  N.T..  as  a 
distinguished  and  permanent  living  me- 
morial to  his  life  and  deeds; 

H.J.  Res.  1439.  Joint  resolution  recogniz- 
ing the  significant  part  which  Harry  S. 
Truman  played  In  the  creation  of  the  United 
Nations;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1461.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969.  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  6909.  An  act  to  amend  Item  709.10  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  parts  of 
stethoscopes  shall  be  the  same  as  the  rate  on 
stethoscopes; 

H.R.  7567.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
definition  of  compensation  for  purposes  of 
tax  under  the  Railroad  Retlrment  Tax  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  11394.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
relating  to  distilled  spirits,  and  for  other 
purj>06es; 

H.R.  14095.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  so  as  to  make  certain 
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cbangM  to  facilitate  the  pKXIuctlon  of  wine, 
and  for  other  purpoeee; 

H.R.  18003  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  payment  of  multiple  customs  duties 
in  the  case  of  horses  temporarily  exported 
for  the  purpose  of  racing: 

H.R.  16033.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  a  longer 
period  of  time  for  dlsposlUon  of  certain  as- 
sets in  the  case  of  regulated  Investment  com- 
panies, furnishing  capital  tX3  development 
companies: 

H.R.  15114.  An  act  to  extend  to  savings 
notes  the  provisions  oX  the  Second  Uberty 
Bond  Act  relating  to  the  redempUon  of  sav- 
ings bonds  and  the  payment  of  losses  In- 
curred in  connection  with  such  redemption: 

H  R.  17332.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  regarding  credits  and 
paymenu  in  the  case  of  certain  use  af  gaso- 
line and  lubricating  oil: 

H.R.  18253  An  act  relating  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  196«  change  in  the  deflnlUon 
of  earned  income  for  purposes  of  pension 
plans  of  self-employed  individuals; 

H  R.  184M.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 
Ueatment  of  Income  from  the  operation  of 
a  communications  satellite  system;  and 

H.rt.  18942.  An  act  relating  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  certain  statutory  mergers 
of  corporations:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

HJl.  12012.  An  act  to  encourage  worldwide 
Interest  In  US  developments  and  accom- 
plishments in  military  and  related  aviation 
and  equipment  by  authorizing  Federal 
sponsorship  of  an  International  Aeronautical 
Exposition  m  the  United  States:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


THE  NONPROLIFERATION  TREATY 

Mr.  PELX..  Mr.  President.  I  urge  that 
the  Senate  give  its  advice  and  consent 
to  the  nonprollferatlon  treaty  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.  And.  in  doing  this. 
I  would  add  my  hope  that  the  President 
would  deposit  our  instrument  of  ratiflca- 
tlon  as  soon  as  possible. 

While  recognizing  that  the  Soviet 
Union's  bullying  and  heinous  tactics  In 
Czechoslovakia  are  unsettling  to  the 
peace  of  xhe  whole  world.  I  nevertheless 
believe  that,  on  balance,  our  Nation  and 
the  world  has  more  to  gain  by  the  earliest 
possible  rauncatlon  of  this  treaty  rather 
than  by  its  postponement  in  order  to  give 
an  object  lesson  to  the  Soviet  Union  or 
for  reasons  of  domestic  politics. 

To  relate  the  heinous  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
the  ratification  of  this  nuclear  test-ban 
treaty  Is  to  relate,  in  farming  terms,  a 
seasonal  drought  to  a  long-term  irriga- 
tion project. 

I  also  believe  it  Is  a  most  undesirable 
precedent  for  the  Senate  to  advise  and 
consent  to  a  treaty,  and.  at  the  same 
time,  advise  our  President  to  delay  de- 
positing the  Instrument  of  ratification. 
That  is  what  the  majority  report  recom- 
mends. That  report  reads: 

The  Committee  urges  the  Pi  jsident.  once 
the  Senate  has  acted,  to  oontlder  delaying 
the  process  of  depositing  the  United  State* 
Instrument  of  ratification  unUl  such  time  as 
he  has  received  positive  assu/ances  that  a 
majority  of  those  countries  nearest  to  a  nu- 
clear-weapons capability  intend  to  adhere  to 
the  Treaty. 

This  is  a  poor  precedent  since,  in  effect, 
it  enlarges  the  Importance  of  the  period 
between  the  Senate's  giving  its  advice 
and  consent  and  the  ministerial  act.  the 


actual  deposit  of  the  instrument  of  rati- 
fication. 

Our  tradition  has  been  that  the  action 
of  deposit  of  the  instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion is  primarily  a  procedural  formality 
following  automatically  upon  the  Sen- 
ates  giving  its  advice  and  consent  to  a 
treaty. 

Although  I  realize  there  have  been  In- 
stances when  the  President  has  substan- 
tially delayed  deposit,  or  withheld  de- 
posit, of  an  Instrument  of  ratification. 
I  do  not  think  the  Senate  should  give  Its 
advice  and  consent  to  a  treaty  and  then 
pass  the  buck  back  to  the  President  en- 
couraging him  to  choose  the  timing  of 
deposit.  This  will  result  In  further  der- 
ogation In  the  powers  of  the  Senate  and 
Its  constitutional  role  In  the  treaty 
process. 

Accordingly.  I  not  only  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  advise  and  consent  to  this 
treaty  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  but 
also  urge  that  the  President  then 
promptly  proceeded  to  deposit  the  In- 
stnunent  of  ratification. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  statement 
made  by  my  distinguished  colleague.  I 
think  it  comes  at  a  very  opportune  time. 
I  remind  the  Senate  that  the  nonpro- 
llferatlon treaty,  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon point  of  view.  Is  not  an  accommoda- 
tion to  Russia.  I  think  we  have  to  re- 
member that.  All  of  us  consider  the  Rus- 
sian action  against  Czechoslovakia  as  a 
dastardly  act  that  should  not  have  been 
committed,  but  we  have  to  remember 
that  the  nonprollferatlon  treaty  Is  not 
an  accommodation  to  Russia.  It  is  really 
an  accommodation  to  the  survival  of 
mankind.  It  means,  in  pure  and  simple 
language,  that  the  nations  which  have 
nuclear  power  will  not  distribute  the 
power  throughout  the  world:  that  we  will 
limit,  as  much  as  we  possibly  can.  this 
destructive  power  so  we  can  bring  It 
under  control. 

I  hope  we  remember  that  this  treaty — 
I  repeat  again — is  not  an  accommodation 
to  Russia.  It  Is  not  an  accommodation 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  not 
an  accommodation  to  any  nation  as  such. 
It  is  an  accommodation  to  the  survival 
of  mankind,  and  I  hope  we  all  remember 
that. 
Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  my  colleague. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  10  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate — and  I 
hope  the  attaches  will  take  notice  of 
this — there  is  a  very  strong  possibility 
that  there  will  be  rollcall  votes  this  aft- 
ernoon and  tomorrow.  I  would  urge  all 
Senators  to  keep  that  fact  in  mind  and 
the  attaches  on  both  sides  to  call  the 
offices  of  their  respective  Senators  and 
apprise  them  of  this  knowledge. 

Mr.  President,  instead  of  adjourning 
tonight.  I  change  my  request.  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  when  the  Senate  con- 
cludes its  business  tonight,  it  recess  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  18707)  making  appropri- 
atlons  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  present  as  briefly  as  the  subject  will 
permit,  H.R.  18707,  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  1969. 
I  can  Eissure  the  Senate  that  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  make  a  lengthy  presentation.  No 
one  could  hope  to  cover  the  multitude  of 
Individual  items  contained  in  this  meas- 
ure in  an  hour  or  a  day  or  even  a  week. 
Instead.  I  shall  briefly  present  the  high- 
lights of  the  bill  by  title,  explaining  the 
committees  action  on  items  of  special 
importance,  and  follow  this  with  some 
personal  observations  that  I  hope  will 
be  of  importance  to  your  understanding 
of  the  bill  and  to  the  security  of  our 
country.  At  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. I  shall  be  available  for  question- 
ing, of  course.  You  also  have  before  you 
the  committee  report,  which  explains  in 
detail  each  of  the  actions  of  the  commit- 
tee as  well  as  the  anticipated  utilization 
of  the  funds  contained  in  the  bill. 

BOX.     SUMMART 

The  bill  before  you  contains  a  total  of 
$71,886,893,000.  This  is  an  amount  of 
$352,807,000  under  the  $72,239,700,000 
provided  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  $5,187,107,000  under  the  budget 
estimate  of  $77,074,000,000  for  fiscal  1969. 

I  point  out  that,  with  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate,  this  bill  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1969  and  provides  for 
more  reductions  in  the  appropriations 
than  are  suggested  in  that  act. 

The  bill  is  likewise  $2,265,419,000  under 
the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1968  oi 
$74,152,312,000. 

TOTALS   BY   SERVICES 

The  recommended  appropriation  lor 
each  of  the  services  is  approximately  as 
follows : 

For  the  Department  of  the  Army,  $23- 
221,494,000;  for  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  $20,379,939,000:  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  $24,320,724,000: 
and  for  Defense  agencies.  $3,964,736.- 
000. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  bill  by  title. 

TTTLX   I MILTTART   PERSONNEL 

Title  I  relates  to  military  personnel, 
the  men  who  are  in  the  service.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  appropriations  total- 
ing $22,571,600,000  for  the  various  mili- 
tary personnel  appropriations.  This  sum 
is  a  reduction  of  $442.4  million  below  the 
budget  request  and  $113.4  million  below 
the  House  figure. 

The  reductions  recommended  by  the 
committee  are  based  on  recent  reviews  of 
requirements,  along  with  certain  actions 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
will  result  In  some  savings  in  these  ap- 
propriations. The  fimds  recommended 
will  support  an  Army  with  an  end 
strength  of  1,500,000,  a  Navy  with  an  end 
strength  of  approximately  794,000,  a 
Marine  Corps  with  an  end  strength  of 
approximately  306,000,  and  an  Air  Force 
with  an  end  strength  of  approximately 
868,000.    The    committee    recommenda- 
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tlons  Include  $2,275,000,000  that  Is  re- 
quired for  pay  of  the  retired  persormel 
of  the  armed  services. 

The  recommendations  of  the  commit- 
tee, with  respect  to  each  military  per- 
sonnel appropriation,  will  be  found  on 
pages  6  to  17  of  the  committee  report, 

TtrUS   n OPERATIONS  AND   MAINTENANCE 

The  committee  recommendations  In- 
clude $21,765,000,000  for  the  various  op- 
eration and  maintenance  appropriations. 
This  sum  is  a  reduction  of  approximately 
$1,022,000,000  below  the  budget  request 
and  $35  million  below  the  House  bill. 
These  funds  provide  for  the  day-to-day 
operating  expenses  of  the  military  serv- 
ices, the  pay  of  most  of  the  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Department,  the  training 
costs  of  military  personnel,  the  cost  of 
logistical  support  to  the  services,  the  cost 
of  communications,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  costs  of  this  nature. 

The  recommendations  of  the  commit- 
tee, with  respect  to  each  operation  and 
maintenance  appropriation,  will  be  foimd 
on  pages  18  to  29  of  the  committee  re- 
port. 

TITLE    in PROCUREMENT 

The  committee  recommends  appropri- 
ations of  $19,962,900  for  the  procurement 
programs  of  the  services  and  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  sum 
recommended  Is  a  reduction  of  $3,291,- 
100.000  below  the  budget  estimates,  and 
a  reduction  of  $336.1  million  in  the  House 
bill.  In  addition  to  the  appropriations 
recommended,  the  committee  recom- 
mends concurrence  in  the  provisions  re- 
quested m  the  budget  and  included  In 
the  House  bill  that  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  $1,560,000,000  to  these  appropria- 
tions from  the  various  working  capital 
funds. 

The  committee's  recommendations, 
with  respect  to  each  procurement  ap- 
propriation, will  be  found  on  pages  29 
through  42  of  the  committee  report. 

I  think  I  should  call  attention  par- 
ticularly to  one  specific  recommendation 
of  the  committee. 

The  budget  program  and  the  House  bill 
included  $482.6  million  for  the  con- 
version of  six  Polaris  A-3  submarines  to 
carry  the  new  Poseidon  missile.  The  com- 
mittee has  recommended  funds  for  the 
conversion  of  only  two  of  these  subma- 
rines. It  was  the  view  of  the  committee 
that  the  two  conversions  recommended, 
along  with  the  two  In  the  fiscal  year  1968 
program,  is  as  far  as  we  should  go  until 
the  reliability  of  this  new  Poseidon  mis- 
sile is  clearly  established.  The  Poseidon 
is  to  be  one  of  the  most  complicated 
weapons  ever  conceived,  and  if  we  have 
learned  anything  since  we  entered  the 
missile  age,  it  Is  the  fact  that  you  can 
expect  to  encounter  development  prob- 
lems with  each  new  missile  undertaken. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  there  has 
only  been  one  test  flight  of  the  Poseidon 
and  this  took  place  in  August.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  once  the  reliability  of  this  mis- 
sile is  thoroughly  demonstrated  by  ade- 
quate test  flight  programs,  the  committee 
will  be  prepared  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
version program. 

TITLE     rV RESEARCH     AND     DEVELOPMENT 

The  committee  recommends  appro- 
priations totaihig  $7,587,393,000  for  the 
various  research,  development,  test,  and 


evaluation  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  This  sum  is  a  reduction  of 
$418,807,000  in  the  budget  estimates  but 
an  Increase  of  $131,693,000  over  the 
House  bill.  This  is  the  only  title  in  the 
bill,  as  it  came  to  us  from  the  other  body, 
that  was  increased  by  the  committee. 
The  recommendations  of  the  committee, 
with  respect  to  each  appropriation  in 
this  title,  win  be  found  on  pages  43 
through  51  of  the  committee  report. 

The  recommended  increase  over  the 
House  bill  includes  an  additional  $100 
million  for  the  development  of  the  Navy's 
proposed  VFX-1  aircraft.  It  was  the  view 
of  the  committee  that  inasmuch  as  a 
considerable  amoimt  of  time  had  been 
lost  in  cormection  with  the  terminated 
F-lllB  aircraft — the  Navy'  version  of  the 
TFX — it  was  imperative  that  we  proceed 
as  fast  as  we  possibly  can  to  develop  an 
aircraft  to  meet  the  Navy's  requirements. 
However,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  in 
providing  these  additional  funds  the 
committee  expects  the  program  defini- 
tion phase  of  the  VFX-1  to  produce  an 
aircraft  concept  that  will  perform  the 
required  Navy  mission. 

The  other  major  increase  over  the 
House  bill  is  the  recommendation  of  an 
appropriation  of  $50  million  for  the 
emergency  fund,  which  is  the  full  amount 
authorized  for  this  appropriation.  It  is 
the  view  of  the  committee  that  these 
funds  should  be  made  available  in  order 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  will  have 
a  capability  to  meet  unforeseen  research 
and  development  requirements. 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

The  committee  recommends  the  dele- 
tion of  section  541  of  the  House  bill  deal- 
ing with  disturbances  at  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  and  the  insertion  of  a 
new  provision  dealing  with  this  matter 
that  Is  in  accord  with  a  similar  provision 
adopted  by  the  Senate  as  a  floor  amend- 
ment, offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  to  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  appropriation  bill. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  speaking 
only  for  myself,  that  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  much  more  rigid  directive,  but 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  thought 
otherwise  in  striking  out  of  that  measure 
the  provision  that  came  to  us  from  the 
other  body. 

At  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  I  will  at  the  appropriate 
time  offer  an  amendment,  legislative  in 
character,  providing  an  exemption  to  the 
employee  limitation  provisions  of  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968  for  150,000  civilian  employees  that 
are  involved  in  Department  of  Defense 
activities  in  direct  support  of  combat 
operations  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  defense  author- 
ization bill  has  in  it  an  exception  which 
would  exclude  from  the  operation  of 
those  provisions  the  operations  in  South- 
east Asia.  Thus,  in  the  spirit  of  the  act 
the  employees  in  Vietnam  should  have 
been  excluded,  but  were  not.  The  com- 
mittee, at  the  request  of  the  Department, 
is  including  this  provision  in  this  bill. 

LARGEST  SINGLE  APPROPRIATION  BILL 

At  this  point  I  feel  impelled  to  digress 
from  the  dollars  and  cents  of  this  bill 


and  speak  of  it  in  the  framework  of 
recent  events  and  the  future  of  our 
country. 

Once  again  the  members  of  your  com- 
mittee find  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
advocating  the  passage  of  a  huge  defense 
appropriations  bill.  This  is  a  bill  that  is 
substantially  greater  than  any  single 
appropriation  bill  passed  in  World  War 
IJr  It  is,  in  fact,  the  largest  appropria- 
tion bill  in  American  history.  No  one  re- 
grets the  necessity  of  this  more  than  I. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  increased  tax 
burden  on  our  citizens  who  must  pay  the 
bill.  We  are  also  aware  of  the  inflationary 
effect  any  such  huge  appropriation  must 
have  when  it  is  translated  into  terms  of 
expenditure.  We  all  know  the  many  de- 
sirable programs  that  could  be  financed 
with  these  funds  and  we  are  aware  that 
there  are  some  of  us  present  who  are  old 
fashioned  enough  to  cherish  the  almost 
forgotten  hope  of  a  balanced  budget. 
Finally  we  realize,  all  too  painfully,  the 
divided  opinion  in  America  regarding 
the  Vietnam  war — a  war  that  I  initially 
opposed,  but  one,  I  believe,  that  we  must 
now  fully  support  until  we  carf  arrange 
a  just  and  equitable  peace.  That  is  the 
one  side  of  the  coin. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  PRIMARY  CONCERN 

Unfortunately,  there  is  the  other 
side — a  side  that,  to  me  at  least,  is 
equally  compelling,  a  side  that  we  would 
be  foolhardy  to  disregard.  Your  com- 
mittee views  as  its  primary  concern  the 
security  of  our  country,  or  in  the  words 
of  our  Founding  Fathers,  to  "provide  for 
the  common  defense."  It  little  behooves 
us  as  a  nation  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  by  providing  a  full  dinner  pail, 
a  chicken  in  every  pot,  or  two  cars  in 
every  garage,  as  some  of  our  predecessors 
would  have  it,  if,  in  the  process,  we  jeop- 
ardize or  even  lose  the  very  liberties 
which  made  these  blessings  possible. 

Our  national  security  your  committee 
has,   through  the  years,   attempted   to 
provide.  Through  the  turbulent  years  of 
the  past  two  decades,  we  have  whole- 
heartedly supported  the  programs  our 
best  military  experts  have  believed  essen- 
tial. As  chairman  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  for  the  past 
6  years,  as  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  the  past  34  years,  as  chairman  or 
member  of  the  Armed  Serv-ices  Commit- 
tee for  the  past  21  years  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  for 
the  previous  14  years,  I  know  of  no  occa- 
sion during  these  years  when  we  have 
not  provided  the  military  establishment 
with  all  that  was  required  to  maintain 
that  national  security.  I  say  this,  not  In 
personal  pride,  but  with  the  conviction 
that  the  Members  of  the  Congress  have 
fulfilled  their  duty  in  providing  for  the 
national  defense  to  the  extent  of  their 
powers   and   abilities.   It   is   true   that, 
whenever  it  has  been  possible,  we  have 
reduced  Defense  appropriations.  We  have 
forced  the  Department  to  abandon  un- 
necessary innovations,  such  as  the  STEP 
program.  We  have  patiently  approved 
research  fimds.  but  refused  to  provide 
production  funds  for  such  highly  ques- 
tionable programs  as  the  F-lllB.  We 
have  held  the  feet  of  the  Department  to 
the  fire  and  refused  to  appropriate  fimds 
for  duplicating  programs.  But  our  reduc- 
tions have  never  Jeopardized  our  national 
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security  In  an  lota.  Instead,  we  have  bol- 
stered our  defense  posture  on  our  own 
initiative  by  Insisting  that  necessary  pro- 
grams be  carried  forward  expeditiously. 
The  70-group  Air  Force,  the  B-36  pro- 
gram, the  retention  of  the  B-52'8,  the 
Polaris  program,  the  maintenance  of 
strong  reserve  components,  adequate 
ammimltion  supplies,  a  modem  Navy 
with  modern  aircraft  carriers — all  these 
and  many  others  have  been  successfiUly 
pushed  by  the  Congress  and  your  com- 
mittee when  faced  with  the  compelling 
need  to  provide  adequately  for  the  na- 
tional defense.  Since  World  War  n,  and 
particularly  since  the  Korean  buildup, 
there  has  never  been  any  doubt  In  my 
mind  as  to  our  defense  capability. 

In  this  present  bill,  however,  we  are 
faced  with  a  somewhat  different  situa- 
tion. Let  me  explain. 

RXVKirUX     AND     ZXFTtTOZTVKK     CONTKOL     ACT     OF 

i»es 

The  President's  budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  1969  fixed  expenditures  at  $186.1 
billion.  However,  the  Congress.  In  the 
Revenvke.  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968.  imoosed  a  celling  of  $180.1  billion 
on  fiscal  1969  expenditures — a  reduction 
of  $6  biUion.  Mr.  President.  I  supported 
that  measure  because  I  view  a  sound  fis- 
cal policy  as  the  primary  cornerstones 
of  our  system  of  Government. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  decreed  that  of  this  $6  billion 
reduction,  $3  billion  must  be  made  In 
those  Etepartment  of  Defense  expendi- 
tures, exclusive  of  those  relating  to  oper- 
ations In  Vietnam  which  are  .speciflcally 
excluded.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
there  Is  nothing  in  the  law  or  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  law  that  expresses  a 
legislative  intent  that  non-Vietnam  de- 
fense expenditures  were  to  be  reduced  by 
$3  billion.  The  executive  branch  Is  re- 
sponsible for  this  decision. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  a  $3  billion 
reduction  in  Department  of  Defense  ex- 
penditures means.  The  President's  budget 
estimated  Department  of  Defense  ex- 
penditures at  $77.1  billion,  of  which  $25.8 
billion  was  for  Vietnam  operations,  and 
the  balance  of  $51.3  billion  was  for  non- 
Vietnam  operations  of  the  Department. 
Following  the  Tet  offensive  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  in  January  and 
February,  additional  funds  were  required 
for  the  Department  of  Defense — and  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
included  $3.8  billion  for  the  Southeast 
Asia  emergency  fund.  Of  coiirse,  this  had 
a  substantial  impact  on  estimated  fiscal 
1969  expenditures.  The  current  estimate 
for  Department  of  Defense  expenditures 
for  fiscal  year  1969  is  $79.5  billion,  of 
which  $27.2  billion  is  for  Vietnam  opera- 
tions and  $52.3  billion  is  for  non- Vietnam 
operations. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  evident  that  the 
$3  billion  reduction  will  have  to  be  made 
In  the  S52.3  billion  for  non- Vietnam  op- 
erations, which  is  a  reduction  of  5.7  per- 
cent. The  major  portion  of  this  $3  bil- 
lion reduction  will  have  to  be  made  In 
programs  funded  from  appropriations  in 
this  bill  for  military  personnel,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance,  procurement,  and 
research  and  development.  While  It  Is 
impossible  to  state  precisely  the  expendi- 
ture   reduction   impact   of   the   recom- 


mendations of  the  committee,  I  estimate 
such  Impact  at  about  $1.8  to  $2.1  billion. 
This  means  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will  have  to  take  further  actions 
to  reduce  and  defer  programs  in  order  to 
reduce  expenditures  by  an  additional  $1 
bUllon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  colloquy  I  had  with  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense  during  the 
hearin«rs  on  the  impi^ct  of  the  $3  billion 
reduction  in  expenditures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  RtrssKLL.  Mr.  8«cretary,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  mlnut«  or  two  In  order  to  be 
sure  that  I  understand  fully  the  Impact  that 
the  96  bUllon  reduction  In  fiscal  year  1969 
expenditures  will  have  on  the  Department  of 
Defense.  As  I  recall,  Secretary  Clifford  has 
Indicated  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  been  directed  to  make  a  reduction  of  $3 
bUllon  in  fiscal  year  1969  non-Southeast  Asia 
expenditures. 

How  much  did  all  Department  of  De- 
fense expenditures  total  during  fiscal  year 
1968  and  how  much  of  this  total  was  for 
Southeast  Asia? 

Mr.  Nrrzx.  DOD  expenditures  for  fiscal 
year  1968  toUled  $77.9  bUllon.  Of  this 
amount  It  Is  estimated  that  expenditures 
for  Southeast  Asia  were  approximately  (27 
billion.  This  latter  amount  has  been  derived 
on  the  basis  of  the  statistical  relationships 
rather  than  precise  accoiintlng  records. 

Senator  Russell.  The  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1969  estimated  total  DOD  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  year  1969  at  $77.1  bil- 
lion. 

How  much  of  that  total  la  for  Southeast 
Asia? 

Mr.  Nrrzz.  825  8  bUllon. 

Senator  Russell.  Of  course  the  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act.  1968  In- 
cluded substantial  funds  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Including  83.8  billion  for 
the  Southeast  Asia  emergency  fund  that  will 
Increase  fiscal  year  1969  DOD  expenditures. 
What  Is  the  current  estimate  of  total  DOD 
expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1969  and  how 
much  of  that  total  Is  for  Southeast  Asia? 

Mr.  NrrzK.  Adjusting  the  President's  budg- 
et estimate  for  fiscal  year  1969.  total  DOD 
expenditures  for  the  July  1.  1968  pay  ralae, 
for  the  Impact  of  the  Second  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act  of  1968.  and  for  Increases 
In  retired  pay  and  life  Insurance  premiums, 
our  estimate  of  total  DOD  expenditures  for 
fiscal  year  1969  Is  879.6  bUUon.  Of  this 
amovmt.  827.2  bUllon  Is  our  calculation  for 
support  of  Southeast  Asia  operations. 

Senator  Russeix.  How  much  of  the  orig- 
inal and  revised  total  is  for  programs  fund- 
ed frcmi  this  bUl,  bow  much  for  programs 
funded  from  the  military  construction  bill, 
how  much  for  military  assistance,  and  how 
much  for  civil  defense? 

Mr.  NrrzE.  The  total  new  obUgatlonal  au- 
thority requested  by  DOD  for  fiscal  year  1969 
is  OS  follows: 

I  In  millions  of  dolUrsj 


Fiscal  year 
1969  Presi- 
dent's budget 

Fiscal  year 
1969  Presi- 
dent s  bUDrtt 
adjusted  foi 
July  1.  1968. 
pay  raise,  etc 

Basic  DOD  bill 

77. 149 

2.032 

77 

S40 

78,614 

Military  construction  and  fam- 
ily housing 

2  032 

Civil  defenso 

77 

IMilitary  assistanca 

S40 

After  subtracting  8221  million  from  these 
amounts  to  reflect  the  new  budget  concepts, 
the    total    new    obUgatlonal    authority    re- 


quested for  DOD  In  the  President's  budget 
was  879.6  bUllon  which  compares  to  our  re- 
vised request  of  881  bUllon. 

Senator  Russell.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  I  look 
at  this  situation.  It  seems  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  going  to  have  to  make 
a  reduction  of  83  billion  In  those  planned 
fiscal  year  1969  non-Southeast  Asia  expendi- 
tures estimated  at  852.3  bUllon,  most  of 
which  will  have  to  be  made  In  programs 
funded  from  appropriations  In  this  bill  for 
military  personnel,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, procurement,  and  research  and  devel- 
opment. Do  you  agree  with  this  conclusion? 

Mr.  NrrzE.  Yes. 

Senator  Russell.  Unadjusted  for  the  new 
budget  concepts,  the  President's  budget  in- 
cluded requests  for  new  obUgatlonal  author- 
ity which  totaled  879.8  billion,  Includlni; 
877.1  billion  m  this  bill,  82  btUlon  In  military 
construction  requests,  876.8  million  for  civil 
defense,  and  8540  million  for  military  assist- 
ance. The  bill  before  us  represents  reduction 
of  84.8  billion  below  the  request,  and  the 
conference  committee  on  the  military  con- 
struction, which  just  concluded,  has  agreed 
on  reductions  totaling  8273  million. 

Mr.  Secretary,  how  much  of  the  total  re- 
quest for  new  obUgatlonal  authority  Is  for 
the  support   of   Southeast  Asia  operations? 

Mr.  Nrrzs.  The  President's  budget  request 
contained  824.9  billion  of  new  obUgatlonal 
authority  for  support  of  Southeast  Asia 
operations. 

Senator  Russell.  This  means  that  those 
Department  of  Defense  requests  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  activities  not  related  to 
Southeast  Asia  totaling  854.9  billion  are 
going  to  be  reduced  by  about  85  billion, 
which  Is  a  reduction  of  approximately  10 
percent.  Do  you  agree  with  this? 

Mr.  NrrzE.  Yes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  make  it  very  clear  that,  for  the  most 
part,  these  reductions  are  deferrals  and 
not  savings.  I  would  not  be  fair  and 
honest  with  the  Senate  if  I  did  not  make 
that  perfectly  clear.  They  will  reduce 
cash  expenditures  during  fiscal  year  1969. 
but  expenditures  and  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  will  undoubt- 
edly have  to  be  Increased  accordingly. 

RESEBVATIONS    ON    FUNDING    ADEQUACY 

If  you  will  examine  the  Record,  you 
will  find  that  in  past  years  I  have  re- 
ported to  you  that  the  funds  provided  in 
the  Defense  appropriations  bill  were  suf- 
ficient to  the  needs  of  our  national  de- 
fense. Today  I  do  so  again.  But  I  wish 
it  clearly  understood  that  It  is  with  some 
reservation  that  I  make  the  same  report 
to  the  Senate  today.  There  is  no  hesita- 
tion in  my  mind  in  stating  that  we  can- 
not continue  to  support  a  war,  be  capable 
of  honoring  our  commitments  abroad, 
and  maintain  an  adequate  defense  pos- 
ture without  substantially  increasing  the 
size  of  our  Defense  budget  In  the  near 
future.  As  reluctant  as  Congress  will  be 
to  accept  that  statement,  I  make  It  une- 
quivocally and  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction. 

Why  Is  it,  you  may  ask,  that  the  pres- 
ent gigantic  Defense  budget  is  not  more 
than  sufficient  to  our  needs?  Let  me  give 
just  a  few  examples.  To  begin  with,  we 
are  fighting  a  war  on  terms  dictated, 
more  or  less,  by  the  enemy.  And  we  are 
doing  that  willingly,  because  we  are  not 
compelled  to  do  so.  We  do  it  through 
choice  and  apparently  in  fear  of  world 
opinion.  It  is  a  war  which  is  costing  us — 
In  addition  to  the  lives  of  so  many  of 
our  brave  youth — in  the  neighborhood  of 
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S30  billion  annually.  Bear  in  mind  that 
figure  is  almost  2^2  times  the  total  De- 
fense budget  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  Korean  war. 

INCRXAiiEO  COST  OF  WEAPONS 

Second,  the  sophisticated  weapons  that 
we  employ  today  are  far  more  costly  than 
those  of  only  a  few  years  ago.  I  will  give 
a  few  examples  of  this.  In  the  past  8 
years,  since  1960,  the  average  cost  of  ci- 
vilian employment  in  the  Air  Force  has 
risen  over  54  percent,  officer  pay  40  per- 
cent, and  airmen's  pay  over  37  percent. 
A  medium  bomber  in  World  War  II  cost 
$218,000.  Today  one  costs  $7  million.  We 
could  procure  a  B-36  during  the  Korean 
war  for  $3.7  million.  The  RS-71,  our  most 
modem  plane,  costs  close  to  $25  million 
today. 

Navy  increases  are  equally  as  dramatic. 
A  world  War  II  attack  submarine  cost 
$4.7  million.  The  latest  nuclear  attack 
submarines  cost  $77  million — more  than 
16  times  as  much.  Aircraft  carriers  of  the 
Essex  class,  built  during  World  War  II, 
cost  $55  million.  The  Forrestal  carrier, 
built  during  the  Korean  war,  cost  about 
$190  million.  The  latest  aircraft  carrier, 
the  John  F.  Kennedy — Just  launched 
very  recently — cost  $277  million.  De- 
.stroyer  costs  are  comparable.  A  destroyer 
laid  down  during  the  Korean  conflict 
cost  about  $18  million.  The  present  cost 
of  a  modern  equivalent  is  over  $40  mil- 
lion. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  almost  every 
article  that  can  be  procured  for  the 
troops,  particularly  the  materials  of  war. 
Take  the  Army.  We  procured  M-1  rifles 
in  1946  for  $31  apiece.  Today  an  M-16 
costs  $150.  A  1946  machinegun  cost  $74. 
Today's  equivalent  costs  $579.  In  10  years 
a  manpack  radio  has  gone  from  $300  to 
S487. 

I  think  it  is  vital,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  American  people  understand  this. 
They  say.  "Why  can't  there  be  substan- 
tial reductions  in  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  Department  of  Defense?  " 

The  truth  about  the  matter  is  that 
today  we  do  not  get  half  as  much  de- 
fense for  the  same  dollar  that  we  did  at 
the  end  of  the  Korean  war. 

I  requested  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to 
prepare  tabulations  illustrative  of  these 
increases  in  cost. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  those  tabulations 
to  which  I  referred,  and  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  at  this 
;x)int  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COST    INCEEASES:    Department    of    Defense 
The    Secret  art    of    Defense, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  8. 1968. 
Hon.  Richard  B.  Russell. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Department  of 
Defense,  Committee   on  Appropriations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  During  my  appear- 
ance before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense Appropriations  you  asked  that  I  have 
a  chart  prepared  that  would  show  the  escala- 
tion In  the  cost  of  weapons,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  loss  of  purchasing  power  due 
to  Inflation  but  also  because  of  the  far 
greater  complexity    of  modern  systems. 

Members  of  my  sufl  have  completed  such 
a  tabulation,  and  I  am  enclosing  copies  for 


whatever  use  you  may  wish  to  make  of  It. 
As  you  so  correctly  noted  during  the  hear- 
ings, you  cannot  buy  anything  near  the 
amount  of  military  hardware  now  with  880 
billion  that  you  could  have  during  World 
War  II.  The  data  on  the  enclosed  chart 
clearly  confirm  that  Judgment.  It  Is  Indeed 
a  sobering  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  FY  1967 
nuclear-powered  guided  missile  frigate,  an 
escort  ship,  is  estimated  at  8200  million, 
twice  the  original  cost  of  the  battleship 
New  Jersey. 

It  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to 
you  In  this  regard,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Clark  M.  Clifforo. 

Examples  op  Rising  Unit  Costs  for  U.S. 
Weapons  Systems — World  War  II  to 
THE  Present 

The  following  tables  attempt  to  lUustrate 
for  selected  classes  of  weapons  systems  the 
range  of  unit  cost  Increases  experienced  over 
the  past  three  decades.  These  cost  Increases, 
of  course,  reflect  not  only  the  rise  In  prices 
and  wages  which  have  aflected  the  economy 
generally,  but  also  the  great  increases  in 
capability  and  technological  sophistication 
(and  frequently  In  sheer  physical  size)  which 
the  later  weapons  systems  Involve.  StlU  an- 
other factor  Influencing  many  of  these  aver- 
age unit  costs  (and  one  for  which  no  adjust- 
ment has  been  attempted  In  the  data  below) 
Is  the  considerable  variance  in  the  number 
of  each  model  procured  and,  therefore.  In 
the  relative  opportunity  to  benefit  from 
"learning  curve"  economies.  (This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  current  on-going  procure- 
ment programs  and  especially  of  those  just 
getting  underv/ay  where  large  quantities 
planned  for  production  after  FY  1969  could 
be  expected  to  drive  average  unit  costs  down 
appreciably.)  These  factors  aside,  however, 
It  is  clear  from  the  examples  below  that  unit 
costs  of  weapons  systems  have  risen  sharply, 
both  since  World  War  II  and  In  more  recent 
years. 
Air  Force  strategic  aircraft:  > 

Medium  bombers :  Unit  cost 

B-17  (World  War  II) 8218,000 

B-29  (World  War  II) 680,  000 

B-47  (Korean  war) --       2,000,000 

B-58  (fiscal  years  1955-61)  ..     20,  700,  000 
FB-111    (fiscal   years    1967- 

69,    7,000,000 

Heavy  bombers: 

B-36  (Korean  war) 3,700,000 

B-52  (fiscal  years  1952-61).       7.900,000 
RS-71    (fiscal    years    1964- 

66)    24,600.000 

Air  Force  fighters: 

F-51  (World  War  II) 54,000 

P-47  (World  War  II). 89,000 

P-86  (Korean  war) 298,800 

P-84  (Korean  war)... 465,990 

F-lOO  (fiscal  years  1952-58)..  740,540 

F-101  (fiscal  years  1953-59)—  1,800,000 

F- 105  (fiscal  years  1954-63)..  2,500,000 

F-4  (fiscal  years  1962-69) 2,100,000 

F-UIA  (fiscal  years  1965-89)  -  6,  800,  000 
Air  Force  transports: 
Medium : 

C-47  '53  (World  War  II) 94,  000 

C-46  (World  War  11) 262,  000 

C-1 19  (Korean  war) 662,730 

C-130    (fiscal    years    1963- 

68) 2,400,000 

C-141     (fiscal     years    1962- 

67)  - - 6,300,000 

Heavy: 

C-124  (Korean  war) 1,700,000 

C-133     (fiscal    years    1963- 

68)    8,900,000 

C-5  (flscal  years  1967-89)..  22,000,000 

Navy  fighters: 

F-4U  (World  War  H) 102,000 

F-2B  (Korean  war) 328,400 

P-9F  (Korean  war) 280,290 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Navy  fighters — Continued 

F-8  (fiscal  years  1954-63) 81,100.000 

F-4  (fiscal  years  1955-69) 2,600.000 

Navy  attack  aircraft: 
Ught: 

TBM  (World  War  ID- 101,000 

AD-4  (fiscal  years  1948-62)  .  263. 860 

A-IE  (fiscal  years  1951-64)  .  417,  870 

A-4B  ( fiscal  years  1955-62)  .  522.  480 

A-4E  (fiscal  years  1960-64).  816.290 

A-7  (fiscal  years  1966-69)..       1.800.000 
Attack  submarines: 

SS  (World  War  II). 4,700,000 

SS  (Korean  war) 22,000,000 

SSN    (flscal    year    1961    pro- 
gram)  58,000,000 

SSN    (flscal    year    1962    pro- 
gram)  72,000,000 

SSN    (flscal    year    1968    pro- 
gram)      77,000,000 

Attack  carriers: 

Conventionally  powered : 
CVA    (World  War  II.  Essex 

class)    65,000,000 

CVA    (fiscal  year  1942  pro- 
gram, Af  id  u)oy) 90,000,000 

CVA    (fiscal   year  1951  pro- 
gram, Forrestal) 189,400.000 

CVA   (fiscal  year  1961  pro- 
gram,   America) 249,000,000 

CVA   (fiscal  year   1963  pro- 
gram, John  F.  Kennedy).  277,000.000 
Nuclear  powered : 

CVAN  (fUcal  year  1960  pro- 
gram.   Enterprise) 461.300,000 

CVAN  (fiscal  year  1968  pro- 
gram, Nimit:;) 545,000,000 

Destroyer  types: 

DD   (World  War  II) 8,700,000 

DD  (Korean  war) 17,900,000 

DDG    (fiscal    year    1961    pro- 
gram)      33,300,000 

DLGN-35  ( flscal  year  1962  pro- 
gram)  130,300,000 

DLGN-36  (fiscal  year  1967  pro- 
gram)   200,000,000 

DLGN-37  (fiscal  year  1968  pro- 
gram)  180,000,000 

Battleship: 

New  Jersey  (1940-43)... 100,000,000 

New  Jersey    (activation  costs, 

fiscal  year  1968) 20,000,000 

Medium  tanks: 

M-3A4  (fiscal  year  1946) 55,244 

M-48  (fiscal  year  1959) 155,600 

M-60  (flscal  year  1968) 188.800 

Machine  guns: 

0.30   cal.   M-1919    (fiscal   year 

1946)    74 

7.62   millimeter,   M-60    (fiscal 

year   1968) 579 

Rifles: 

M-1  (fiscal  year  1946) 31 

M-14  (fiscal  year  1959) 136 

M-16  (fiscal  year  1968) 160 

Antiaircraft  gun,  self-propelled: 
M-19,    40    millimeter     (fiscal 

year    1946) 55,731 

M-42,    40    mlUlmeter     (fiscal 

year   1959)... 92,841 

XM-163,  20  millimeter  (fiscal 

year    1968) 210,000 

105  millimeter  howitzer  (towed) : 

M-3  ( fiscal  year  1946 ) 8.262 

M-102  (fiscal  year  1968) 40,000 

115  miUlmeter  howitzer  (towed) : 

M-1    (flscal  year   1946) 15,642 

M-14  (flscal  year  1968) 30.316 

8  Inch  howitzer  (towed) : 

M-1  (flscal  year  1946).. 31,119 

M-2A1   (flscal  year   1959) 56,693 

M-115  (fiscal  year  1968) 65,784 

106  mlUlmeter  recoUlees  rifle : 

M-40A1    (flscal  year  1969)...  3,500 

M-40A1  (flscal  year  1968) 7,736 

81  millimeter  mortar: 

M-1   (fiscal  year  1946) -  669 

T-227  (fiscal  year  1959) 2,200 

M-29E1    (fiscal  year  1968)...  2.430 
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4  J  Inch  mortar : 
T-13   (105  mlUlm«t«r)    (flical 
jMtr  1»4«) 

T-201  (flacal  year  1959) 

M-30  (flacal  year  1968) 

Semitrailer,  6- ton  van: 

PUcal  year  194« 

Fiscal  year   1959 

Placal  year   1968 

Manpack  radios: 

SCB-300  (World  War  11) 

AN  PRC-8  (fiscal  year  1958) -. 
AN'PCR-77  (fiscal  year  1968). 

Vehicle-mounted  radios: 

SCR-508  (World  War  H)  — - 
AN/ORC-3  (fiscal  year  1958). 
AN/VRC-47  (fiscal  year  1968)  . 

Sea  mines : 

Typical  World  War  II  type 

Typical  fiscal  year  1968  type.. 

lightweight  torpedoes: 

MK-43/1  (fiscal  year  1951-59) 
MK-44/1   (fiscal  year  1959-68) 

Hea^TT  torpedoes : 

MK-16/6  (fiscal  year  1945-69) 


•834 

3.000 
5.700 

2.288 
3.000 
7.800 

353 
300 
487 

1,400 
1.500 
2.350 

2.381 

13.944 

8.509 
13.800 

25.  176 


Heavy  torpedoes — Continued 
MK-16/8  (fiscal  year  1961-67)  tsa.  000 

MK-46     (fiscal    year    1964    to 
current) 48.346 

■  All  aircraft  data  are  average  unit  flyaway 
costs.  Note  also  that  cost  data  do  not  reflect 
projected  procurement  beyond  fiscal  year 
1969. 

Cost  Inc«xasis:    Dkpaktmcnt   or  ths 
An  Force 

The  President's  Budget  for  the  Air  Force 
for  FT  1960  totaled  (18.682.2  Million  (•18.7 
Billion),  and  for  FY  1969  •26.969  4  Million 
(•37.0  Billion).  Extracting  SEA  support  costs 
from  the  latter  figure,  we  arrive  at  an  18  7 
and  303  Billion  dollar  figure  for  FT  I960 
and  FT  1969  respectively — an  Increase  of 
•1.6  Billion  or  8.5 '7  over  a  nine-year  period 
excluding  SEA  support. 

Price  Increases  attributable  to  the  rising 
cost  of  living  during  the  same  time  frame, 
or  less,  on  like  Items  Inherent  to  mission 
accomplishment  have  soared  In  comparison 
with,  the  8.5 <"f    overall  budget  Increase.  I.e.: 


Focal  «tar 
1960 


Fiscal  vMr 


Incraaw 


Parcant 
incraaaa 


Man-raar  cost  (civilian) K  862.  00 

Man-yaareail  (olticar) g.  S73.  (X) 

U*a-i»§i-aat  (tiimtn)    3.478.00 

JP-4  (par  1. COO  gallons) MOO 

115  145  sviatnn  gas  (per  1.000  lalkms) 185.  00 

Syntnelic  i«t  lub«  oil  (par  1.000  gallons) 3.  8S0.  00 

Reciprouting  engina  lut>«  oil  (par  1,000  gallons) 400.00 

(^instruction  cost  indai  (skillad  labor  md  matstial) (82S.  00) 

Building  cost  indai  (skillad  lalMr  and  matafiai) (SSO.  00) 

T-37aircr3(t 145.000.00 

l6-waak  lat  aircraft  madtanical  cautss 3.040.00 

Air  War  Collaga        20.895.00 

(^t  (olding  canvas 6.90 

Airman  ctoth  bag l7t.(S 

Chair,  straight  with  arms 70.00 

Desk,  flattop  36.25 

MI17  (amply)  bomb 45.90 

Ganarator  sat  MB  18 3.600.00 

Ganarator  set  MB  17 5.90a00 

Gtnittoi  sal  MB  16 6,300.00 

Bus.  12  36  passangar 4.  730.00 

Truck,  pickup,  ij  ton,  4  i  2 1.403.00 

Truck.  S    &  P.  Hi  Ion.  4  i2 2.155.00 

Truck,  dump.  5  Ion.  4  i4 4.385.00 

TrKtor.  towing  A  C  MB-4 6. 400.  00 

Crane,  truck  mounted '. 26.315.00 

OistriDutor.  water.  1,500  gallons ^10,600.00 


J7.  500.  00 

S2.638  00 

54.3 

12.033.00 

3.  460.  00 

40.4 

4.  790.  00 

1.312.00 

37.7 

III  OO 

13.00 

13.3 

195.00 

10.00 

5.4 

4.480  00 

630.00 

16.4 

460.00 

60.00 

15.0 

(I.IOO.OO) 

(275. 00) 
(150.00) 

33.3 

(700.00) 

27.2 

177,000  00 

32. 000.  00 

22.1 

3.950.00 

910.  OO 

30.0 

27, 970. 00 

7.  075.  00 

33.9 

15.00 

8.10 

117.3 

233.66 

55.01 

30  8 

92.00 

22.00 

23.9 

62.00 

?5.75 

71.0 

161.50 

115.60 

251.8 

6,500.00 

2. 900.  OO 

80.5 

8, 200.  00 

2.300.00 

39.0 

10.200.00 

3.900.00 

61.9 

5. 476.  OO 

746.00 

15.8 

1.472.00 

69.00 

4  9 

2.580.00 

425.00 

19.7 

6.137.00 

1.752.00 

40.0 

6. 972.  00 

/     572. 00 

8.9 

38. 608.  00 

Al.  293. 00 

46,7 

14.493.00  y 

'  3.893.00 

36.7 

Additionally,  among  the  aircraft  being  de- 
livered In  FT  60  was  the  PIOO  at  a  Flyaway 
cost  of  •l.O  Million.  The  comparable  aircraft 
being  purchased  In  FT  69  are  the  A-7  and 
P-4  at  (deleted)  and  (deleted)  Million  re- 
spectively. 

If  the  Air  Force  budget  requests  were  to 
have  risen  in  line  with  the  cost  of  living  In- 
creases alone.  I.e..  approximately  35%  over 
the  past  nine  years,  not  to  mention  the  In- 
creased costs  of  the  extremely  sophisticated 
hardware  added  to  the  present  Inventory 
over  the  past  nine  years,  the  FT  69  Air  Force 
budget  excluding  SEA  support  would  equal 
the  President's  FT  69  Budget  which  In- 
cludes •6.6  Billion  for  SEA  support. 

Management  Innovations,  cost  conscious- 
ness at  every  level,  Increasing  cost  effective- 
ness In  our  planning  and  procurement  poli- 
cies and  the  moat  efficient  utilization  of  man- 
power and  material  have  more  than  served 
to  offset  the  normal  cost  growth  being  ex- 
perienced by  our  nation's  economy  today. 

MATXKIAI.    RXPLACEMCNT    RXQtnRZO 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  thlrii, 
wisely  or  unwisely — and  you  and  the 
American  people  can  be  the  judge,  al- 
though in  part  at  least  It  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  Congress — we  have  been  utiliz- 
ing stocks  of  war  materiels  for  the 
present  war  without  replacing  those  to 
the  degree  previously  thought  necessary. 
But  our  stockpile  of  Implements  of  war 
is  not  inexhaustible.  We  are  scraping  the 
bottom  of  available  surpluses  and  further 


reductlon^^wmrttfTln  my  opinion,  jeopard- 
ize our  defense  potential  in  the  event  of 
an  outbreak  of  large-scale  hostilities.  In 
the  past  few  years  we  have  had  both 
guns  and  butter,  but  we  have  had  the 
guns — or  the  multitude  of  components 
that  make  them  usable — at  the  expense 
of  the  reserves  of  equipment  that  are 
necessary  in  a  larger  war  until  produc- 
tion can  match  the  pace  of  consumption. 
I  am  not  trying  to  tell  a  scare  story, 
Mr.  President.  We  are  still  the  strongest 
nation  on  earth,  militarily  tmd  econom- 
ically. And  the  situation  is  not  irrepar- 
able. But  I  am  giving  my  frank  opinion 
to  the  Senate  today,  as  well  as  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  continue  in  our 
present  direction  and  have  any  sort  of 
effective  fighting  organization.  We  have 
drawn  down  too  long  from  the  pantry 
shelf  of  military  hardware  for  us  not  to 
realize  that  the  day  of  reckoning  must 
come,  and  It  will  come  very  soon.  The 
time  is  coming  when  we  must  modernize 
our  tanks.  We  must  replace  our  aging 
shipe,  and  equip  modem  ships  with  re- 
liable missiles.  We  must  replace  our 
womout  B-52's  with  modem  bombers, 
our  present  fighters  with  better  ones. 
Real  F»roperty  maintenance  cannot  be 
reduced  or  deferred  Indefinitely,  though 
we  have  reduced  it  and  deferred  it  in 


large  scale  over  the  last  3  or  4  years.  We 
must  match  our  potential  enemies  missile 
for  missile,  and  our  missile  defenses  must 
be  made  as  Impenetrable  as  is  humanly 
possible.  I  view  these  as  absolute  neces- 
sities if  we  are  not  to  invite  aggression, 
accompanied  by  disaster,  through  weak- 
ness. 

INCREASED   RUSSIAN    CAPABILITT 

There  are  many  people  who.  until  re- 
cently at  least,  hoped  that  a  detente  with 
Russia  could  reasonably  be  anticipated 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  Perhaps  Ihi.s  is 
still  possible,  but  recent  events — not  only 
recent  events  but  also  the  long  history  of 
our  negotiations,  dealings,  and  treaties 
with  the  Soviets — do  not  inspire  me  to 
optimism.  This  pious  hope  was  based,  I 
believe,  more  on  our  heartfelt  desires  for 
a  lessening  of  world  tensions  than  on  a 
sober  analysis  of  Russian  actions. 

Consider  for  a  moment  recent  develop- 
ments. During  the  past  few  years  the 
Soviets  have  developed  a  military  flex- 
ibility that  includes  long-range  aircraft, 
a  much  enlarged  navy — I  may  say  that 
it  is  almost  entirely  new  as  compared 
with  our  obsolescent  if  not  obsolete  ves- 
sels— and  a  capability  to  deploy  conven- 
tional forces  on  a  broad  geographic  basis. 
More  specifically,  they  are  continuins  to 
maintain  large-scale  ground  forces  sup- 
ported by  tanks.  They  are  continuing  me- 
dium and  heavy  bomber  production.  They 
are  building  up  a  fleet  of  nuclear-pow- 
ered submarines  and  have  developed  sub- 
marine-launched ballistic  and  cruise 
missiles.  They  are  constantly  introduc- 
ing new  fighters  and  helicopter  carriers. 
They  have  developed  an  antibomber  sys- 
tem and  an  anti-ballistic-missile  system 
and  are  markedly  increasing  their  land- 
based  missile  launching  system.  They 
are  known  to  be  developing  a  fractional 
orbiting  bombardment  system,  which  is 
in  fact  a  new  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  system  of  very  low  trajectory. 
Soviet  defense  expenditures  have  risen 
over  30  percent  since  1965,  reflecting,  in 
part  at  least,  continued  expansion  of  the 
Russian  defense  effort. 

CONTINXTEO  RUSSIAN   AGGRESSION 

Of  course,  there  are  other  signs.  Rus- 
sia continues  to  be  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  supply  of  war  materiel  for 
North  Vietnam  and  Russian  weapons  are 
continuing  to  kill  American  boys  in  South 
Vietnam.  There  is  continued  evidence  of 
increased  Russian  activity  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  other  p>arts  of  the  world. 
Only  recently  new  strictures  were  placed 
on  Berlin  travel,  strictures  which  could 
only  be  enforced  with  Soviet  backing. 

Even  if  these  events  and  postures  were 
disregarded,  the  wholly  imwarranted  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia  speaks  for  it- 
self. This  is  the  true  measiu-e  of  the 
"truce  of  the  Russian  bear,"  that  Kipling 
wrote  about  so  knowledgeably.  This  is  the 
true  measure  of  the  degree  of  sincerity 
behind  the  policy  that  Khrushchev  re- 
ferred to  in  1957  when  he  said : 

The  Communist  system  must  be  based  on 
the  will  of  the  people,  and  If  the  people  do 
not  wish  this  system,  let  them  establish  the 
way  of  life  they  prefer  best.  This  Is  why  we 
will  unflinchingly  vrtthdraw  our  troops  from 
all  the  countries  In  which  they  are  sta- 
tioned— from  Poland.  Hungary,  Rumania. 
Eastern  Germany — and  I  am  sure  that  the 
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peoples  of  these  countries  will  defend  their 
system  even  better  then.' 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  lulled  into  a 
false  sense  of  security  resulting  from  soft 
words  that  conceal  the  mailed  fist.  The 
philosophy  of  Marx,  Lenin,  Stalin,  and 
Khrushchev  remains  imcompromlslng 
and  adamant.  Only  last  March  Mr. 
Breshnev  is  reported  to  have  said: 

Our  Party  has  always  warned  that  In  the 
ideological  Held  there  can  be  no  peaceful 
coexistence.' 

There  it  is.  in  black  and  white.  Yet  it 
takes  a  Czechoslovakia  or  a  Hungary  or 
a  Poland  or  a  Berlin  wall  or  a  Berlin  air- 
lift every  few  years  to  bring  the  American 
people  back  to  commonsense.  to  demon- 
strate that  the  Soviets  have  not  changed, 
that  peaceful  coexistence  can  be  main- 
tained only  by  a  strong  national  defense 
as  a  deterrent,  that  eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  liberty  today  as  surely  as  It 
has  ever  been. 

RED    CHINESE    THREAT 

I  need  not  remind  Senators  that  in  the 
Pacific.  Red  China  sits  there,  huge  and 
enigmatic,  with  the  capability  to  deploy 
the  largest  potential  army  In  the  world. 
At  present  they  are  in  the  throes  of  an 
internal  political,  social,  and  economic 
upheaval.  How  long  this  may  last  and 
what  the  outcome  will  be  one  can  only 
guess.  But  meanwhile,  let  us  remember, 
they  are  in  the  process  of  harnessing 
atomic  power  with  nuclear  weapons  as 
an  end  product.  Their  Marxist  philoso- 
phy, if  one  can  believe  their  published 
statements,  Is  even  more  adamant,  more 
virulent,  more  implacable  than  that  of 
Communist  Russia. 

Just  where  does  all  this  leave  the 
United  States?  Your  committee  labored 
long  and  hard  to  forge  a  bill  which  would 
weld  together  two  almost  conflicting  ob- 
jectives: to  maintain  the  national  secu- 
rity and  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  defense 
spending  consonant  with  the  directives 
imposed  by  the  expenditure  limitation. 
We  believe  that  we  have  accomplished 
this  in  the  best  manner  possible  under 
the  given  conditions.  I  will  not  belabor 
the  point,  but  in  my  deliberate  opinion, 
any  further  reductions  of  a  large-scale 
nature  could  do  immeasurable  harm  to 
our  defense  posture.  It  could  result  in 
complete  disaster. 

Before  I  conclude.  I  wish  to  express  my 
sincere  appreciation  to  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  who  have  given  un- 
stintingly  of  their  time  and  effort  In  the 
preparation  of  the  bill.  Their  coopera- 
tion and  guidance  have  made  pleasurable 
the  onerous  tasks  during  the  many 
months  this  bill  has  been  before  the  sub- 
committee. Particularly,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  deepest  appreciation  to  my 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young  1  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  whose  Invaluable  assistance 
has  been  most  noteworthy.  He  has  met  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  to  wrestle 
with  these  various  problems  in  an  effort 
to  produce  the  best  defense  position  with 
the  available  dollars.  To  him  and  to  all 
the  members  of  the  committee  I  and,  I 
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feel,  the  country  owe  a  real  debt  of  grati- 
tude. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  and  hope  that 
the  Members  of  this  body  will  pass  this 
bill  in  Its  present  form.  Let  us  always 
keep  in  mind  that  what  we  do  here  today 
is  certain  to  affect  the  lives  of  future 
generations. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield,  if  I  have  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  congratulate  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  his 
superb  presentation  today. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr,  President,  I  do 
not  think  any  bill  has  ever  been  worked 
on  more  thoroughly,  nor  studied  more 
carefully  in  Armed  Services  and  Appro- 
priations than  this  bill. 

There  is  one  matter  about  which  I 
would  ask  the  able  Senator  from  Georgia. 
The  United  States  has  a  gross  national 
product  of  over  $800  billion  and  a  popu- 
lation of  over  200  million  people.  We 
have  now  been  engaged  for  a  period  of 
years  in  an  extended,  bloody  war  with 
a  little  country  of  some  17  million  people 
that  has  practically  no  gross  national 
product. 

Only  last  week  I  was  looking  at  the 
casualty  list.  One  year  ago  today  13,500 
American  youths  had  been  killed,  85,000 
had  been  wounded.  Today,  28,500  have 
been  killed  with  176,000  woimded. 

With  great  respect,  because  he  is  known 
among  us  all  as  the  authority  on  military 
matters  in  this  body,  I  would  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  why  it  is,  with 
this  gigantic  financial  expense  he  re- 
ferred to  in  his  address,  and  despite 
those  heavy  costs  in  what  Is  far  more 
important — the  lives  of  these  thousands 
of  young  Americans — we  continue  to 
make  so  little  progress  in  this  war. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
expressed  my  views  on  this  question  a 
number  of  times.  As  I  stated  many  times, 
I  was  very  much  opposed  to  ever  having 
anything  to  do  with  this  war.  and  I  have 
been  terribly  disappointed  in  the  way  the 
war  has  been  fought. 

The  Senator's  statement  with  respect 
to  the  strength  of  this  country  and  the 
losses  on  the  battlefield  is,  of  course,  ac- 
curate. With  respect  to  the  tragic  picture 
we  have  in  casualties,  which  the  Senator 
outlined,  no  one  grieves  over  that  more 
than  I,  or  worries  more  about  the  pros- 
pects than  I,  as  I  am  blessed  with  an 
unusual  number  of  nephews  and  great 
nephews  of  military  age.  Several  are  even 
now  in  the  military  service  and  one  is 
now  in  Vietnam,  and  another  is  on  orders 
to  go;  and  as  the  Senator  knows  one  of 
my  nephews  was  wounded  while  serving 
with  the  Army  in  Vietnam. 

I  think  it  is  because  of  the  policy  we 
follow  in  fighting  this  war  on  the  enemy's 
terms.  We  have  been  at  least  2  years  late 
in  every  action  we  have  taken  In  Viet- 
nam. We  have  delayed  and  hoped  that 


we  would  be  able  to  work  out  some  (peace- 
ful solution,  although  every  public 
statement  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  has  grown 
more  and  more  intransigent  and  threat- 
ening. As  far  I  know,  he  has  never  aban- 
doned his  original  position  that  he  would 
not  talk  peace  until  we  evacuated  South 
Vietnam,  which  is  something  I  do  not 
think  we  can  do. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  are  there  and 
losing  our  young  men  and  leading  our 
country  to  the  edge  of  fiscal  bank- 
ruptcy— if  it  is  not  bankruptcy  it  is  lead- 
ing to  a  rate  of  inflation  that  will  greatly 
further  reduce  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

But  despite  that,  I  do  not  think  we  can 
afford  to  abandon  our  efforts  and 
withdraw  our  forces.  I  have  thought  from 
the  beginning  that  we  should  fight  this 
war  with  all  the  conventional  weapons  at 
our  command;  and  if  we  did,  we  could 
bring  it  to  a  close  in  a  short  period.  If  we 
had  had  the  courage  to  blockade  the  coast 
of  North  Vietnam  and  to  have  bombed 
incessantly  the  railorad  that  comes  in 
from  China,  instead  of  quivering  and 
quaking  every  time  somebody  mentioned 
Russia  or  China,  this  war  could  have  been 
ended  3  years  ago.  I  do  not  mean  we 
would  have  brought  all  our  troops  back 
by  now,  but  there  would  have  been  an 
end  of  the  fighting  3  years  ago. 

But  everything  has  been  delayed  2 
years.  As  the  Senator  knows,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  long  urged  the 
increasing  of  naval  activity  against  the 
North  Vietnamese,  and  only  yesterday 
the  battleship  New  Jersey  fired  its  first 
salvos  at  the  defensive  positions  of  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

We  could  have  won  the  war  in  a  very 
short  period  of  time  if  we  had  made  up 
our  minds  to  take  the  steps  to  do  it,  and 
had  forgotten  about  world  opinion,  and 
our  fears  of  Russia  and  China.  I  think 
we  are  particularly  fortunate  that  during 
most  of  that  period  Russia  and  China 
were  at  each  other's  throat.  Russia  was 
ill  prepared  In  the  nuclear  field,  as  far  as 
delivering  nuclear  warheads  across  the 
great  reaches  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  or 
the  North  Pole  to  strike  at  this  country 
was  concerned.  Russia  has  cured  that 
now.  She  is  at  least  equal  to  us  in  the 
delivery  of  land-based  nuclear  ICBM's,  if 
not  ahead  of  us. 

My  ideas  on  how  to  bring  this  war  to  a 
conclusion  have  been  altered  somewhat 
by  the  changed  conditions,  but  I  still 
think  that  if  we  hope  to  be  able  to  get 
out  of  Vietnam  with  honor  and  by  saving 
the  lives  of  our  men,  we  should  utilize  the 
air  power  and  the  naval  power  we  have, 
in  order  to  throttle  North  Vietnam  to 
where  they  would  be  compelled  to  sur- 
render. I  have  made  that  statement  In 
every  conference  I  have  attended,  and  I 
have  made  it  constantly  in  all  the  hear- 
ings. 

I  have  just  been  looking  at  the  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  in  which  I  was  talking 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  in  which 
I  said: 

Tou  don't  think  that  the  Improvement 
of  the  morale  of  the  population  In  the  North 
Is  a  significant  factor  In  all  this? 

He  had  said,  parenthetically,  it  was 
apparently  gettlrig  stronger. 

Of  course,  a  major  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  North  Vietnam  lives  north  of  the 
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aoth  parallel.  The  fact  that  they  know  we 
aren't  bombing  lets  them  go  about  their 
business  as  normal.  They  know  they  aren't 
going  to  have  to  run  for  one  of  those  holes 
along  the  streets  they  have  for  bomb  shelters. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  said: 
I  do  not  attach  any  real  stgniflcance  to 
that  from  a  military  standpoint. 

I  answered  that  by  saying: 

I  hope  you  are  right  and  that  I  am  wrong, 
but  I  frankly  don't  agree  with  that  appraisal. 

I  have  stated  on  many  occasions  that  I  did 
not  favor  getting  Into  this  war.  but  after 
we  did  I  felt  strongly  that  we  should  do 
whatever  was  necessary  to  bring  it  to  a  close. 
As  you  know,  I  urged  from  the  beginning 
taking  whatever  action  was  necessary  to  deny 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  the  free  use  of 
Haiphong  Harbor, 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  Into  detail, 
but  the  testimony  is  replete  with  state- 
ments as  to  why  shipping  In  Haiphong 
Harbor  has  Increased  greatly  since  we 
limited  bombing  the  north.  They  have 
not  only  repaired  their  roads  and  high- 
ways but,  I  understand,  are  building  a 
^new  railroad  there  now,  as  well  as  new 
airfields. 

The  great  difficulty  of  this  war.  the 
great  tragedy  of  this  war,  is  the  fact  that 
we  have  fought  it  altogether  on  terms 
dictated  by  the  enemy  instead  of  utiliz- 
ing the  strength  we  have  or  availing  our- 
selves of  the  advice  of  men  this  Govern- 
ment has  trained  at  the  expense  of  the 
Treasury  for  30  years  who  know  what  to 
do  in  a  military  situation  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Yoxmc]  who  should  properly  be 
speaking  now.  I  wanted  to  ask  that  ques- 
tion of  the  chairman  before  he  jrielded 
the  floor. 

Let  me  only  say  that  I  hope  every 
American  will  read  this  answer  to  my 
question  the  Senator  from  Georgia  hsis 
given  this  afternoon,  because  he  is  the 
foremost  authority  in  Congress  on  mat- 
ters which  pertain  to  the  military. 

It  Is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for 
the  American  people  to  understand  why, 
despite  this  gigantic  loss  in  treasure  and 
lives,  we  have  made  so  little  progress. 
It  is  one  reason  why  so  many  of  us  have 
changed  our  position  with  respect  to  the 
whole  question  of  this  Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  RUSSFTTJi.  If  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  will  indulge  me  one  more 
moment,  let  me  say  that  so  far  as  the 
Paris  talks  are  concerned.  I  shall  be  very 
much  surprised  if  any  good  comes  out 
of  them, 

I  believe  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
accepted  the  invitation  to  attend  these 
peace  talks  so  that  they  would  have  a 
breathing  spell  to  recoup,  rearm,  and 
restore  the  hopes  and  confidence  of  their 
people.  They  were  getting  a  little  shaky 
as  a  result  of  our  bombing  of  the  north, 
even  though  we  were  doing  it  In  a  half- 
hearted fashion.  If  we  had  used  to  the 
fullest  extent  our  air  and  naval  capa- 
bility. I  think  we  would  have  already 
achieved  our  goal. 

Personally,  I  have  very  little  hop>e  that 
any  good  will  come  out  of  the  Paris  talks, 
particularly  as  long  as  we  talk  about 
reducing  the  bombing,  or  stopping  It 
altogether. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  distinguished 
Senator  stimulates  me  to  ask  one  more 
question. 

There  is  much  talk  in  the  newspapers 
from  ma!iy  people  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  should  stop  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  Inasmuch  as  we  announced 
back  in  March  that  we  would  not  bomb 
north  of  the  20th  parallel,  and  inasmuch 
as  95  percent  of  the  military  targets  of 
North  Vietnam  are  above  the  20th 
parallel,  does  not  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  agree  that  what  we  are  doing 
now  in  the  war  of  bombing  Is  largely  a 
matter  of  form  rather  than  one  of 
substance? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course  the  limita- 
tion on  bombing  restricts  us  to  targets 
just  north  of  the  DMZ.  This  allows  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  freely  move  men 
and  equipment  from  the  north  to  the  in- 
filtration routes  into  South  Vietnam. 
While  these  limited  bombing  efforts  have 
saved  some  American  lives,  I  would  think 
that  an  all-out  use  of  our  air  and  navsd 
power,  including  the  closing  of  Haiphong 
Harbor,  would  increase  the  number  of 
American  lives  saved  by  a  factor  of  10 
to  15. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  deeply  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
with  reference  to  my  work  on  the 
committee. 

It  Is  not  the  privilege  of  many  com- 
mittees to  have  such  an  able  chairman 
as  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell  1  who  has  had  such  wide  experi- 
ence in  this  field  and  who.  in  my  opinion, 
is  more  knowledgeable  than  anyone 
in  the  Penttigon  on  overall  defense 
questions. 

We  also  have  the  benefit  of  excellent 
staffing  on  the  committee.  No  committee 
was  ever  blessed  with  better  staff  mem- 
bers than  Bill  Woodniff,  Francis  Hewitt, 
and  Ed  Hartung. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russill],  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
Appropriations,  has  very  ably  presented 
this  $71.88  billion  Defense  appropriation 
bill. 

It  Is  just  impossible  to  provide  all  the 
funds  requested  now  to  finance  the  many 
new  multlbllllon-dollar  programs  the 
Federal  Government  has  embarked  upon 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  all  the 
necessary  funds  for  national  defense. 

While  we  may  differ  as  to  how  we  got 
Into  the  war  in  Vletnsun  or  what  has 
been  done  either  to  win  the  war  or  find 
an  honorable  solution.  I  feel  that  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  provide  every- 
thing necessary  to  support  our  troops 
in  Vietnam. 

This  defense  budget  has  been  cut  from 
$77.1  billion,  which  was  proposed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to  $71.9  billion. 
This  is  $5.2  billion  under  the  budget  es- 
timate— and  $352.8  million  under  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  House.  While  this 
is  a  tight  budget,  I  feel  that  it  wUl  take 
care  of  all  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of 
the  military. 

If  more  money  would  be  required — and 
I,  for  one,  would  be  willing  to  vote  for 
sizable  increases — If  the  Johnson  admin- 


istration had  plans  or  was  willing  to 
proceed  in  the  development  of  much- 
needed  new  weapons  of  war  such  as  the 
2,000-mile-an-hour  bomber  and  higher 
speed  and  more  modem  fighter  aircraft. 
At  any  rate,  Mr.  President,  if  this  budget 
is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  needs,  the 
administration  can  request  further  funds 
through  future  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bills.  The  defense  of  this  country 
should  have  the  highest  priority. 

It  has  been  clearly  established  that 
during  the  past  decade  the  Soviet  Union 
has  matched  the  United  States  stride  for 
stride,  and  in  certain  areas  has  moved 
ahead  of  the  United  States  in  the  devel- 
opment of  new  weapons  systems. 

Our  defense  posture  was  discussed  in 
great  detail  through  extensive  hearings. 
A  great  deal  of  attention  was  given  to 
the  threat  now  faced  by  the  United 
States  and  those  charged  with  keeping 
our  defense  system  equal  to  or  better 
than  those  of  any  potential  aggressor. 

Unfortunately,  the  TFX  program  has 
been  a  disastrous  failure.  The  F-lllB 
is  already  on  its  way  out.  We  are  experi- 
encing continuous  and  serious  problems 
with  the  F-lllA.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment  had  great  plans  for  these  planes  lo 
meet  our  Air  Force  and  Navy  require- 
ments. In  our  national  defense  we  will 
have  to  turn  as  fast  as  possible  to  the 
development  of  newer  and  better  planes  • 
capable  not  only  of  matching  the  Soviet 
aircraft  but  also  surpassing  them. 

For  more  them  5  years  we  have  had 
superior  mach  3  Interceptors,  such  aa 
type  YF-12.  We  have  yet  to  recognize 
the  need  to  provide  for  a  production  pro- 
gram of  an  improved  version. 

The  latest  Air  Force  interceptor,  the 
YP-12A  is  already  second  rate  by  com- 
parison with  the  Soviet  E-266  or  the 
Foxbat  which  recently  regained  air  speed 
supremacy  In  the  500  and  1,500  kilometer 
closer  course. 

In  the  past  year,  no  fewer  than  nine 
different  new  Soviet  aircraft  have  been 
displayed.  This  is  evidence  of  an  accel- 
erated development  program. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  embark  on  a 
program  designed  not  only  to  catch  up 
with  Soviet  Union  technology,  but  also 
to  put  us  back  In  the  lead,  important  and 
difficult  decisions  must  be  made  £ind  they 
must  be  made  soon. 

In  the  process  of  developing  any  given 
weapons  system  to  meet  the  complex 
challenges  of  modem  warfare,  we  have 
bogged  ourselves  down  in  masses  of 
paperwork,  programing,  planning,  and 
so  forth,  to  the  point  that  we  have  de- 
layed production  beyond  a  reasonable 
time  period.  In  this  bill,  we  have  made  an 
attempt  to  eliminate  unproductive  areas 
yet  retain  and  provide  the  Impetus  for 
newer  weapons  so  critically  needed  to 
meet  the  challenge. 

In  Vietnam  we  have  not  seen  the  full 
Soviet  capability.  The  North  Vietnamese 
have  t)een  provided  with  Mlg-2rs.  an 
older  aircraft  in  the  Russian  Inventory. 
The  Russians  have  not  provided  them 
with  their  more  sophisticated  aircraft. 

With  tensions  rekindled  in  Europe,  our 
present  aircraft,  as  well  as  our  subma- 
rine force,  are  hardly  adequate  to  meet 
all  possible  contingencies  there. 

The  Russians  are  in  the  process  of 
developing  thf  TU-144,  This  supersonic 
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transport  will  make  the  Russians  com- 
petitive in  the  field  of  advance  aircraft. 
There  is  a  potential  inherent  in  this 
plane  which,  I  feel,  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. I  am  told  by  experts  that  it 
would  not  take  much  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviets  to  transform  their  com- 
mercial model  into  an  effective  bomber. 
Not  only  does  it  have  the  range  and 
speed,  but  from  the  outgrowth  of  mate- 
rials technology  it  will  also  provide  a 
base  for  the  next  family  of  weapons 
systems. 

They  are  well  along  in  their  schedule 
for  production  of  this  aircraft.  Conver- 
sion from  peaceful  competition  to  a  much 
more  deadly  form  of  competition  may 
also  be  scheduled. 

It  would  not  be  fair  for  me  to  say  that 
the  United  States  is  doing  nothing  to 
meet  these  challenges.  The  well  publi- 
cized FX  and  VFX-2.  both  in  the  design 
stages,  are  highly  sophisticated  aircraft. 
However,  the  leadtlme  to  have  them 
available  in  the  inventory  is  extremely 
long. 

This  worries  me  greatly  for  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  stand- 
ing still  with  the  Foxbat,  and  that  some- 
thing better  will  have  already  been  de- 
veloped by  the  time  the  FX  and  VFX-2 
are  in  our  inventory. 

It  would  seem  the  very  essence  of  com- 
monsense  that  at  some  point  we  trans- 
late the  paper  studies  of  new  aircraft  and 
other  weapons  systems  Into  actual  hard- 
ware. This  we  have  tried  to  do  In  this 
bill. 

The  reductions  that  we  have  recom- 
mended In  this  bill  have  been  In  areas 
that  will  not  affect  the  support  of  Ameri- 
can servicemen  In  Vietnam.  This  bill  does, 
however,  provide  some  much  needed 
stimulus  to  advanced  new  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  support  this  De- 
fense appropriation  bill  and  I  hope  It 
will  be  approved  by  the  Senate  without 
any  crippling  amendments. 

TOWARD  A  COMMONSENSE  DEFENSE  BUDCET 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  speEik  on  the  subject  of  "Toward  a 
Commonsense  Defense  Budget."  I  rise  to 
object  to  waste — open,  conspicuous,  no- 
torious, demonstrable  waste.  This  Is  the 
largest  appropriation  bill  ever  brought 
before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  called  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  1969.  It 
should  be  called  the  Department  of  Of- 
fense appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  1969, 
for  In  fact  tmd  In  truth  it  is  not  really 
directed  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  but.  rather,  to  maintaining  our 
role  In  an  offensive  capacity  as  the  po- 
liceman of  the  world.  As  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  this  bill 
would  appropriate  a  total  of  $71,886.- 
893.000. 

It  is  late  In  the  session  to  be  debating 
a  matter  of  this  magnitude.  Indeed,  If  we 
were  to  follow  the  requirements  of  the 
La  Follette-Monroney  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946.  we  would  have 
adjourned  sine  die  at  the  end  of  August. 
But  the  lateness  of  the  hour  is  no  excuse 
for  falling  to  meet  our  responsibilities 
with  regard  to  this  mammoth  bill. 

I  Indicated  earlier  that  It  seemed  to  me 
unwise,  to  use  a  very  moderate  term,  to 


attempt  to  pass  a  bill  of  this  magnitude 
In  a  few  hours  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  for  one  intend  to  do  what  I  can  to 
see  that  this  mammoth  bill  gets  at  least 
a  modicum  of  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  have  filed  at  the  desk  some  10 
amendments,  each  of  which  is  docu- 
mented with  supporting  material  from 
impartial  sources,  each  of  which  would 
cut  significant  amounts  from  this  bill 
without  imperiling  or  endangering  in  any 
way  our  national  security. 

Before  I  proceed  with  my  argument, 
I  should  like  to  commend  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  having  eliminated 
from  the  budget  estimates  for  1969  some 
$5,187,107,000.  This  is  no  mean  achieve- 
ment, and  I  commend  the  committee  for 
having  done  so.  And  yet,  in  my  judg- 
ment— and  I  shall  attempt  to  document 
it — the  additional  sum  of  $8,524,293,000 
can  safely  be  cut  from  this  bill  without, 
as  I  say,  adversely  affecting  In  any  way 
our  national  security. 

The  figures  Involved  are  so  huge  that 
it  is  sometimes  hard  for  us  to  grasp  just 
what  they  mean.  Perhaps  some  historical 
comimrisons  will  help.  The  amount  of 
money  involved  in  this  bill  is  greater  than 
the  entire  Federal  administrative  budget 
for  the  year  1958 — and  that  was  just 
10  years  ago.  In  other  words,  wt  will 
be  appropriating  in  this  bill,  if  we  accept 
it  as  it  came  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee — and  this  bill  does  not  rep- 
resent the  entire  defense  budget  for 
1969 — more  than  the  entire  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spent  for  all  its  functions,  civil 
and  military,  just  a  decade  ago. 

We  should  remember  that  this  bill 
does  not  represent  the  entire  Defense 
budget  for  1969.  Not  too  long  ago  we 
passed  an  additional  bill  for  military 
appropriations  which  totaled  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $2  biUion. 

Last  year  the  Defense  Establishment 
ate  up  nearly  60  percent  of  all  Federal 
revenues.  This  year  the  percentage  may 
be  higher.  In  fact,  you  have  to  go  back 
to  1950,  nearly  a  generation,  to  find  a 
year  in  which  defense  expenditures 
amounted  to  less  than  half  of  the  total 
Federal  budget. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  ask  our- 
selves, what  is  happening  to  our  economy 
and  to  our  country,  as  a  result  of  this 
spending?  Does  the  security  of  the 
United  States  really  require  a  military 
budget  of  more  than  $80  billion  a  year, 
or  are  we  just  caught  up  in  the  "mad 
momentum"  of  an  arms  race,  about 
which  Robert  McNamara  warned  us  be- 
fore he  left  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
Defense?  Are  we  not  distorting  our  bud- 
get, our  Federal  programs,  and  our  whole 
society  with  these  massive  military  ex- 
penditures? 

Do  they  not  indicate  a  frightening  In- 
adequacy in  determining  our  national 
priorities,  a  failure  to  put  first  things 
first.  In  terms  either  of  commonsense  or 
moral  value?  I  think  they  do. 

There  are,  as  I  see  it,  three  great  prob- 
lems confronting  our  Nation  today,  and 
all  of  them,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
are  implicated  In  the  appropriation  bill 
before  us  today. 

The  first  Is  the  problem  of  Vietnam, 
and  how  to  obtain  an  honorable  peace  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  are  told  that  the  war 


in  Vietnam  is  costing  us  between  $25 
billion  and  $30  biUion  a  year.  All  of  us 
hope  that  this  tragic  war  can  be  ended 
soon  and  I  am  confident  it  will  be  ended 
soon  if  we  accept  the  soimd  advice  of 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  in 
the  splendid  address  he  made  on  nation- 
wide television  last  evening.  And  when 
the  war  is  ended,  of  cour.se.  we  can  hope 
for  a  significant  decrease  in  military 
appropriations. 

Let  me  point  out  that  shortly  after 
World  War  II,  our  military  budget  was 
only  $15  billion.  At  the  height  of  the 
Korean  war.  it  was  $50  billion.  Now  it  is 
$82  billion.  Of  that  sum,  only  somewhere 
between  $25  and  $30  billion  is  allotted 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  One  wonders 
where  the  other  $52  billion  are  going, 
and  I  shall  dwell  on  that  in  greater  de- 
tail a  little  later.  From  a  strict  budget- 
ary standpoint,  even  if  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam were  to  be  ended  tomorrow  we 
would  still  be  left  with  a  military  budget 
for  the  coming  year  which  will  cost  us 
more  than  $50  billion,  or  more  than  the 
total  amount  of  our  military  budget  at 
the  height  of  the  Korean  war.  This  is  an 
Incredible  sum  for  a  pesuietlme  military 
budget. 

The  second  problem  confronting  the 
Nation  today  is  the  problem  of  the  dol- 
lar, and  how  to  prevent  its  devaluation 
and  the  consequent  damage  to  the  sav- 
ings of  all  Americans  and  loss  to  all  of 
those  who  must  rely  on  savings,  fixed 
value  pensions,  and  social  security  bene- 
fits to  care  for  themselves  in  their  old 
age.  Obviously  our  ability  to  maintain 
the  value  of  the  dollar  depends  on  our 
success  in  avoiding,  in  times  of  high  em- 
ployment such  as  the  present,  highly  In- 
flationary budget  deficits.  When  we  en- 
gage in  deficit  spending — and  our  budget 
deficit  for  fiscal  1968  was  $25.4  billion— 
to  maintain  an  enormous  defense  estab- 
lishment, we  are  taking  money  out  of  the 
hides  of  our  old  people  who  live  on  pen- 
sions, savings,  and  social  security,  and 
people  who  live  on  fixed  Incomes,  like 
schoolteachers,  policemen,  and  firemen — 
and,  one  might  add,  most  Members  of 
Congress — in  order  to  meet  these  tre- 
mendous military  requests. 

The  third  is  the  problem  of  our  domes- 
tic needs:  education,  the  cities,  the 
poor — both  rural  and  urban — highways 
and  the  many  other  programs  which 
benefit  all  Americans,  such  as  the  con- 
trol of  air  pollution  and  water  pollution. 
All  of  these  programs  cost  money,  many 
of  them  billions  of  dollars  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  in  addition  to  huge  costs  at 
the  local  and  State  levels.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  problem  of  providing  adequate 
police  services  to  help  bring  crime  imder 
control.  All  of  the  courts  in  the  land 
working  24  hours  a  day  could  not  stop 
crime,  even  if  they  threw  out  the  whole 
BUI  of  Rights — as  some  of  the  rightwing 
voices  In  the  coimtry  seem  to  be  advo- 
cating— without  well  trsilned.  well 
equipped  police  forces.  Yet  in  most  cities, 
the  pay  of  the  average  policeman  Is 
well  below  what  it  ought  to  be.  Many 
cities  lack  the  number  of  police  they 
need,  either  because  they  cannot  pay 
them  enough  money,  or  because  they 
cannot  obtain  the  recruits  under  the 
salaries  and  working  conditions  which 
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prevail.  Training  Is  often  far  from  ade- 
quate. And  the  products  of  the  develop- 
ing police  technology  are  not  present 
on  most  police  forces  because  they  are 
too  expensive. 

As  a  former  mayor.  I  think  I  know  as 
well  as  anyone  in  the  Senate  that  the 
cities  simply  do  not  have  the  means  of 
raising  the  money  they  need  to  provide 
the  bare  minimimi  of  essential  municipal 
services.  A  tax  on  real  property,  or  on 
personal  property  whether  tangible  or 
Intangible,  can  only  be  pushed  so  far — 
after  a  certain  point,  businesses  will  flee 
to  the  suburbs  where  taxes  are  lower. 
Sales  taxes  are  the  most  regressive  kinds 
of  taxes  ever  devised,  and  are  a  poor 
means  of  raising  revenue,  although  in 
my  State  we  have  the  highest  sales  tax 
of  any  of  the  50  States  of  the  Union. 
And  wage  taxes  present  a  whole  range  of 
problems  of  their  own.  They.  too.  stimu- 
late emigration  to  the  suburbs. 

The  States  are  in  many  ways  as  badly 
off  as. the  cities.  They,  too.  are  hard 
pressed -for  revenues  to  meet  essential 
needs.  They.  too.  are  short  on  tax 
resources. 

The  money  must  come  from  some- 
where else,  and  that  somewhere  can  only 
be  the  Federal  Government.  It  was.  after 
all.  the  Federal  Government  which  stole 
the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg  when 
the  16th  amendment  authorizing  the  im- 
position of  a  graduated  Income  tax.  was 
approved  by  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
States  in  1913.  The  graduated  income 
tax  Is  the  most  equitable  means  ever  de- 
vised for  raising  the  money  necessary  to 
provide  basic  social  services  In  a  popu- 
lous, industrialized  society.  Yet  many 
States,  including  my  own.  have  been  im- 
wllling.  because  of  vested  interests,  repre- 
senting In  large  part  the  wealthy,  to 
provide  State  Income  taxes,  which.  In 
turn,  would  be  deductible  from  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax.  So  until  some  way  Is 
found  for  cutting  the  States  and  cities 
In  on  the  proceeds  of  the  Federal  Income 
tax,  and  until  those  backward  States, 
including  Pennsylvania,  are  prepared  to 
provide  for  State  Income  taxes  on  a 
graduated  basis,  the  Federal  Government 
will  have  to  continue  to  bear  a  heavy 
responsibility  for  helping  States  and 
cities  meet  what  are  essentially  State 
and  local  needs. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  law  and  order,  and.  Indeed,  the 
maintenance  of  justice,  is  primarily  a 
local  problem,  the  responsibility  of  the 
mayors  of  our  cities  and  the  county  com- 
missioners and  township  supervisors  in 
our  rural  areas.  It  is  only  secondarily  the 
responsibility  of  State  governments.  The 
State  Governors,  when  riots  occur  and 
law  smd  order  is  threatened,  can  call  out 
the  State  police  or  call  out  the  National 
Guard.  Ordinarily,  that  Is  adequate  to 
reestablish  law  and  order,  but  it  is  never 
adequate  to  establish  Justice,  because  the 
States  have  been  notoriously  backward, 
to  some  extent  because  of  their  revenue 
lack,  to  move  into  those  fields  where  so- 
cial justice  is  so  badly  needed  in  so  many 
areas  of  our  country.  It  has  been^»£t  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  move  Jnlbo 
programs  of  compassion.  And  so  the  F*fed-2^ 
eral  Government  will  have  to  continue 
for  the  foreseeable  future  to  have  a  heavy 


responsibility  for  helping  States  and 
cities,  as  I  say.  to  meet  these  essentially 
State  and  local  needs. 

Congress  recognized  this  when  we 
passed  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  this  year.  We  acted,  in  title  I  of 
that  bill,  to  establish  a  Federal  program 
of  grants  to  State  and  local  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  to  help  them  do  their  Job 
of  keeping  the  peace  and  combatting 
crime.  In  passing  that  bill  we  have  made 
a  promise  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
stand  behind  their  local  law-enforce- 
ment agencies.  But  this  is  a  promise 
which  we  may  not  be  able  to  keep  if  we 
continue  to  pour  six-tenths  of  our  na- 
tional budget  Into  defense  spending. 

What  has  been  said  of  law  enforce- 
ment is  demonstrably  true  of  other  pro- 
grams of  great  importance  for  our 
people.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Pov- 
erty, of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  I  am  particularly  sensi- 
tive to  the  effects  of  the  budget  squeeze, 
made  necessary  by  our  ballooning  De- 
fense costs,  on  antipoverty  programs 
across  the  country.  In  my  own  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  result  has  been  a  14- 
percent  cutback  In  badly  needed  antl- 
poverty  funds  Including  Headstart.  Job 
Corps.  VISTA  volunteers,  and  commu- 
nity action  program  allotments. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  field  of  hous- 
ing and  urban  redevelopment.  As  mayor 
of  Philadelphia.  I  was  required  to  have 
Intimate  knowledge  of  the  projects  in 
housing  and  urban  redevelopment  in  my 
city  and  came  to  know  how  essential  the 
assistance  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  these  areas  was. 

As  a  member  for  8  years  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the 
Senate  and  its  Subcommittee  on  Housing. 
I  had  the  privilege,  together  with  former 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  and  our  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man  1.  of  drafting  and  piloting  through 
the  Senate  a  number  of  housing  and 
urban  redevelopment  bills  which  did 
make  essential  funds  available  to  the 
cities  of  America. 

There  are  324  projects  in  my  State 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment as  meriting  Federal  assist- 
ance, but  each  of  these  projects  is  stuck 
on  dead  center  because  of  the  lack  of 
Federal  money  to  help  pay  for  them.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
these  324  unfunded  Pennsylvania  proj- 
ects be  placed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  In  the  field 
of  education,  which  is  certainly  no  less 
vital,  the  story  is  the  same.  For  example, 
Pennsylvania's  allotment  of  Federal 
fimds  under  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  suffered 
a  short  fall  of  roughly  $23  million  in  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

In  my  efforts  as  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  so  ably  chaired 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  and  in  the  conference  which  we 
Just  concluded  with  our  friends  in  the 
House — and  I  had  the  honor  to  be  a 


conferee — we  envisaged  a  further  drastic 
cutback  in  our  educational  program. 

Why  are  these  cutbacks  taking  place? 
It  is  a  combination  of  the  $25  billion 
deficit  which  we  ran  in  our  administra- 
tive budget  in  the  last  fiscal  year  and  the 
obsession — and  I  use  the  word  "obses- 
sion" advisedly — of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  of  both 
Houses,  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees  of  both  Houses  with  our  military 
offensive  budget. 

We  expect  to  spend,  as  I  noted  earlier, 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $30 
billion  on  the  war  in  Vietnam  in  tlie 
coming  fiscal  year.  We  expect  to  spend 
some  $52  billion  on  the  rest  of  our  mili- 
tary budget.  And  it  is  this  obsession  with 
being  the  policemen  of  the  world,  with 
conflict  as  opposed  to  cooperation — as  I 
said  when  I  started  my  talk — and  the 
problem  of  open,  conspicuous,  notorious, 
and  demonstrable  waste  that  cau.ses 
Pennsylvania  and  the  other  49  States  of 
the  Union  to  fall  short  in  the  domestic 
programs  which  I  have  Just  summarized. 

No  one  in  his  right  mind  believes  a 
massive  tax  increase  is  the  answer  to 
this  problem.  The  Congress  would  not 
pass  it.  The  people  would  not  stand  for 
it. 

We  had  trouble  enough  passing  the 
temporary  10-percent  surtax  earlier  this 
session.  I  voted  for  that  surtax  increase, 
but  I  voted  for  it  most  reluctantly.  I  did 
it  primarily  to  protect  the  dollar  and  be- 
cause of  the  results  of  a  continuing  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit.  I  would  hope 
that  I  would  not  have  to  do  it  again,  al- 
though I  see  little  hope  at  the  present 
moment  of  our  being  able  to  terminate 
that  so-called  temporary  10-percent  sur- 
tax when  It  expires  on  June  30  next. 

So  I  say.  and  I  stress  this,  that  our 
problem  is  not  one  of  choosing  guns  or 
butter.  It  Is  one  of  choosing  between  guns 
and  bread.  And  I,  for  one,  opt  for  bread- 
bread  for  the  poor,  bread  to  furnish  our 
education  programs  with  the  flscal  sinews 
needed  to  continue  them,  bread  for  the 
whole  host  of  domestic  programs  which 
were  referred  to  a  few  moments  ago. 

To  return  to  the  10-percent  surtax 
which  I  have  supported  with  great  reluc- 
tance and  misgivings,  these  misgivings 
arose  from  the  nature  of  the  tax  which 
was  approved  as  well  as  from  our  failure 
to  face  up  to  this  swollen  and  totally 
uimecessary  military  budget.  My  misgiv- 
ings about  the  surtax  come  from  my  view 
as  to  what  kind  of  taxation  is  funda- 
mentally most  just.  I  do  not  favor  sur- 
taxes. I  would  have  much  preferred  to 
see  us  do  something  we  should  have  done 
a  long  time  ago:  close  the  notorious  loop- 
holes in  our  existing  tax  laws  which  make 
it  possible  for  the  very  rich  to  escape 
paying  their  fair  share  of  our  tax  burden. 
We  should  have  seized  the  opportunity 
to  repeal,  or  at  least  reduce,  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance.  We  should  have  seized 
the  opportunity  to  crack  down  on  the 
corporate  stock  option  gimmick.  We 
should  have  seized  the  opportunity  to 
introduce  a  new  tax  system  which  would 
be  sensible,  simple,  and  fair.  But  we  were 
not  ready  to  face  up  to  this.  I  have  been 
aroimd  here  for  quite  a  while  now.  12 
years  to  be  exact,  and  I  no  longer  hope 
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for  miracles  like  that  to  happen.  So  I 
resigned  myself  to  voting  for  the  sur- 
tax. 

The  other  reason  for  my  concern  about 
the  surtax  bill  was  a  rider,  appended  to 
it  over  the  insistent  opposition  of  the 
White  House,  requiring  a  $6  billion  cut- 
back in  Federal  expenditures.  My  con- 
cern was  not  about  the  size  of  this  cut- 
back. I  believe  $6  billion  and  more  can 
and  should  be  pruned  from  the  Federal 
budget.  In  fact,  I  shall  propose  cutting 
that  amount  and  more  from  this  bill.  If 
we  arc  to  keep  our  budget  deficit  down 
and  prevent  an  inflationary  spiral  which 
would  rob  the  savings  of  all  Americans, 
I  believe  we  must  cut  more  than  that 
from  the  budget — more  than  the  $6  bil- 
lion, I  mean.  What  I  was  concerned  about 
was  where  those  cuts  should  be  made. 

When  the  tax  bill  was  on  the  Senate 
floor,  I  offered  an  amendment  to  lay 
down  priorities  for  the  President  In  mak- 
ing spending  cuts.  I  think  it  is  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  establish  priorities  for  the 
President.  It  is  easy  to  tell  the  President 
to  cut  the  budget  wherever  he  likes  and 
reserve  the  right  to  complain  whenever 
he  cuts  a  Senator's  pet  project.  It  is  easy 
to  be  for  economy  in  general  and  against 
all  cuts  in  particular,  especially  when 
they  affect  one's  own  State.  But  the  hon- 
est coui-se  is  for  Congress  to  take  the 
responsibility  for  indicating  to  the  Pres- 
ident the  areas  in  which  it  believes  cuts 
should  be  made.  We  in  Congress  control 
the  purse  strings,  not  the  President.  He 
recommends.  But  we  must  appropriate 
or,  in  the  alternative,  refuse  to  appropri- 
ate. 

My  amendment  would  have  directed 
the  President  to  concentrate  the  budget 
cuts  in  the  foreign  military  aid  program, 
the  .space  program,  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment budget,  to  the  extent  that  cuts 
in  defense  spending  would  in  no  way  en- 
danger the  security  of  the  United  States 
or  the  safety  of  U.S.  troops,  particularly 
in  Vietnam. 

I  assert  categorically  that  we  could 
cut  $8  billion  out  of  this  defense  bill,  and 
the  American  people  would  never  know 
it  was  gone;  that  the  Russians  and  the 
Chinese  or  any  other  potential  enemies 
would  not  be  able  to  take  the  slightest 
advantage  of  it,  and  that  the  security  of 
the  United  States  would  not  be  adversely 
affected.  I  state  that  because  the  cuts 
which  I  propose  are  only  cuts  in  waste.  I 
say  again:  Open,  notorious,  conspicuous, 
and  demonstrable  waste. 

I  had  Intended  to  include,  as  an  area 
for  spending  cuts,  the  proposed  super- 
sonic transport — that  quaint,  modem  in- 
vention which  will  splinter  the  eardnams 
of  all  those  who  live  near  airports,  break- 
ing the  windows  of  those  who  live  within 
a  slight  distance  of  takeoff  and  landing. 
The  bugs  are  not  out  of  it  yet,  and  to 
start  to  buUd  that  supersonic  air  trans- 
port now,  I  think,  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate. But  I  was  assured  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  MAGmrsoN],  that  the  adminis- 
tration does  not  intend  to  spend  any 
money  on  this  project  In  the  coming  fis- 
cal year  in  any  event.  So  I  did  not  offer 
an  amendment  to  strike  stmis  for  the 
supersonic  transport  from  the  relevant 
appropriation  bill. 


According  to  testimony  submitted  re- 
cently by  Budget  Director  Zwick  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  Congress 
has  so  far  cut  a  little  better  than  $3 
billion  of  the  required  $6  billion  which 
we  imposed  on  the  President.  The  Job, 
in  other  words,  is  about  half  done.  If  we 
do  not  do  it  in  this  bill— and  I  shall  pro- 
pose that  we  do.  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  $3  billion — then  the  remainder  of 
the  Job  will  have  to  be  done  by  the  Exec- 
utive, a  task  we  should  not  ask  any 
President  to  perform.  Of  course,  the  task 
will  have  to  be  done  to  a  substantial 
extent  not  by  President  Johnson  but  by 
the  next  President  of  the  United  States, 
whoever  he  may  be;  for,  after  January 
20,  1969,  we  shall  assuredly  have  a  dras- 
tic changing  of  the  guard  in  all  positions 
of  responsibility,  no  matter  who  should 
win  the  Presidency. 

Our  moment  of  truth  on  the  remaining 
$3  billion — and  more  besides — in  expend- 
iture reductions  is  here  today,  in  this 
bill.  This  is  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  sole  body  which,  imder  the 
Constitution,  has  the  responsibility  for 
raising  and  appropriating  revenues.  We 
are  the  ones  who  have  mandated  a  re- 
duction of  S6  billion  in  spending  for  the 
present  flscal  year.  We  are  the  ones  who 
bear  the  responsibility  for  making  those 
reductions.  And  we  have  before  us  to- 
day the  bill  from  which  those  reductions, 
and  more,  must  be  made. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  only  in  terms 
of  money.  But  there  are  other  reasons, 
which  cannot  be  counted  in  dollars  and 
cents,  which  require  us  to  go  over  this 
bill  with  a  fine-tooth  comb  and  search 
out  the  waste  and  the  boondoggling  and 
the  empire  building  which  have  brought 
us  to  the  ix)int  where  only  S0.40  out  of 
every  tax  dollar  can  be  spent  on  debt 
service,  administration,  and  the  taxpay- 
er's health  and  welfare  as  a  human 
being. 

In  an  excellent  book  entitled,  "The 
Weapons  Culture,"  Dr.  Ralph  Lapp,  a  nu- 
clear physicist  who  worked  on  the  Man- 
hattan Project — which,  as  is  well  known, 
resulted  in  the  building  of  the  atomic 
bomb  which  was  dropped  on  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki — has  written: 

No  nation  can  devote  so  much  of  Its  In- 
genuity, manpower  and  resources  to  the 
works  of  war  without  at  the  same  time  being 
deeply  changed  In  the  process. 

Lapp  asserts — and  I  agree — that — 
Gradually  the  U.S.  Involvement  with  de- 
fence Industry  has  proceeded  to  the  point 
where  weajjons-making  begins  to  dominate 
our  society.  This  protracted  dedication  of 
American  effort  to  devising  and  manufactur- 
ing new  arms  has  created  a  techno-mllltary 
establlshunent  that  threatens  to  make  great 
Inroads  upon  our  economy.  A  central  prob- 
lem for  democracy  Is  the  control  of  this  mili- 
tary-Industrial complex  that  has  grown  in 
Influence  as  Its  political  connections  have 
ramified. 

The  central  theme  of  this  warning — 
that  we  must  guard  against  the  influence 
of  the  military-Industrial  complex — is 
not  unique  with  Dr.  Lapp.  As  all  now 
know,  and  it  has  become  almost  a  cliche, 
the  true  author  of  these  comments  is 
none  other  than  the  leading  soldier- 
statesman  of  our  generation.  President 
Eisenhower,  who  said  in  his  justly  fa- 
mous farewell  address  as  he  left  the 
White  House: 


In  the  councils  of  government  we  must 
guard  against  the  acquisition  of  unwar- 
ranted Influence,  whether  sought  or  un- 
sought by  the  military-Industrial  complex. 
The  potentlaJ  for  the  disastrous  rise  of  mis- 
placed power  exists  and  will  persist. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  another  and 
more  terse  way  of  putting  the  same 
thought  would  be  that  we  should  keep  the 
generals  and  admirals  on  "tap"  and  not 
on  top.  They  have  been  on  top  now  for 
almost  5  years.  I  think  it  is  time  we  put 
an  end  to  it. 

This  warning,  in  my  Judgment,  has 
not  been  exaggerated.  It  is  more  valid 
today,  as  we  face  a  defense  appropria- 
tion bill  of  $71.9  billion,  than  it  was  when 
General  Elsenhower  uttered  it.  In  the 
intervening  years,  the  military-in- 
dustrial complex  has  continued  to  wax 
and  grow  fat.  fed  by  a  bloody,  costly  war 
in  Vietnam,  and  a  continuing  nuclear 
and  conventional  arms  race  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Dr.  Lapp  asserts  that  all  In 
all  our  Nation  has  spent  about  SI  trillion 
on 'its  postwar  World  War  n  armaments. 
Mr.  President,  what  have  we  got  to 
show  for  It?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  literally  nothing  except  uncertainty 
and  fear. 

Surely  It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  this 
senseless  escalation  of  our  arms  estab- 
lishment. Surely  It  is  time  to  begin  to 
resist  the  pressures  which  will  in  the 
end,  if  unchecked,  convert  our  country 
into  a  garrison  state. 

The  question  we  must  ask  Is  not  how 
much  can  our  generals  and  admirals  use 
We  already  know  the  answer  to  that.  It 
is  more,  and  more,  and  more. 

It  Is  not  for  the  Pentagon  or  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  set  our  priorities.  I 
suggest,  and  I  hope  the  comment  is  not 
taken  amiss,  that  it  Is  not  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  set  our  na- 
tional priorities.  It  Is  for  the  Congress, 
through  its  control  of  the  purse  strings, 
to  do  so.  The  military  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  have  no  respon- 
sibility to  see  to  the  education  of  our 
children.  They  have  no  responsibility  to 
purify  our  streams  and  the  air  we 
breathe.  It  is  not  their  job  to  clean  up 
the  Inner  cores  of  our  cities  and  train 
the  hard  core  unemployed. 

They  do  not  engage  in  the  war  against 
poverty.  In  fact,  they  compete  with  the 
war  on  poverty  in  the  other  wars  they 
fight  or  seek  to  be  prepared  to  fight  on 
foreign  soil  at  the  drop  of  a  hat.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  mihtary 
have  only  one  mission — to  insure  the 
security  of  the  United  States  from  for- 
eign aggression;  and  not  to  send  troops 
and  vessels  all  over  the  world  to  act  as 
an  International  policeman.  That  is  a 
noble  mission,   deserving   of   the  hard- 
working intelligence  of  able  men.  I  sup- 
port them  for  it.  I  say  again  we  must 
not  let  them  run  our  country,  and  as 
this  appropriation  Indicates  they  are  on 
their  way  to  running  our  country,  with 
the  Inevitable  result  that  they  are  going 
to  do  one  of  three  things.  There  wUl 
either  be  a  massive  tax  increase  levied 
on  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States, 
who  are  already  complaining  and  groan- 
ing under  the  load  of  our  present  Ux 
burden;  or  they  will  have  the  dollar  de- 
valued and  absorb  the  savings  of  all  our 
old  people  or  anybody  living  on  pensions 
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or  social  security  or  fixed  incomes:  or 
they  are  going  to  cut  back  on  domestic 
programs  initiated  a  long  time  ago  by 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  Harry  Tru- 
man. John  Keimedy,  and  by  Lyndon 
Johnson,  for  there  is  a  seamless  web  run- 
ning from  the  New  Deal  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  when  we  began  to  act 
as  a  Nation  of  compassion  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  our  underprivileged  cit- 
izens, and  the  splendid  mission  of  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  administration  to  get 
the  country  moving  again,  as  the  late 
President  Kennedy  said. 

This  seamless  web  of  progress  is  be- 
ing torn  asunder  by  the  exorbitant  de- 
mands of  the  military.  The  more  money 
we  give  them,  the  more  money  they  ask. 
The  more  they  get.  the  better  they  think 
they  can  do  the  Job  of  acting  as  the 
world's  policeman. 

Yet  even  on  the  issue  of  national  secur- 
ity, which  is  their  field  of  expertise,  their 
vantage  point  is  limited  and  hence  their 
Judgment  is  not  entirely  conclusive.  Rob- 
ert S.  Mcfilamara.  who  was,  in  my  view, 
although  some  Senators  may  disagree, 
the  greatest  Secretary  of  Defense  this 
country  ever  had,  once  said : 

In  the  end.  the  root  of  man's  Security 
do«a  not  He  In  his  weaponry.  In  the  end.  the 
root  of  man's  security  lies  In  his  mind.  What 
the  world  requires  Is  not  a  new  race  towards 
armaments.  What  the  world  requires  Is  a 
new  race  toward  reasonableness. 

So  I  have  called  this  speech,  "Toward 
a  Commonsense  Defense  Budget." 

The  essence  ot  former  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  insight  is  that  true  security 
does  not  have  to  derive  from  piling  weap- 
ons upon  weapons,  but  rather  from  the 
negotiation  of  effective  treaties  and 
agreements  to  reduce  armaments.  Our 
trillion  dollars  worth  of  armaments  has 
not  bought  us  a  nickel's  worth  of  security 
vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist 
China.  Every  gxm,  every  airplane,  every 
nuclear  weapon  we  have  bought  has  been 
matched  by  a  gun,  a  bomb,  or  a  plane  or 
nuclear  weapon  that  they  have  pro- 
duced. 

Tbday  we  find  ourselves  in  a  situation 
where  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  possess  the  capacity  to  de- 
stroy the  other  without  regard  to  which 
country  strikes  first.  Despite  all  that  we 
have  spent,  and  despite  the  numerical 
superiority  in  strategic  nuclear  weaponry 
It  has  given  us,  "the  blunt,  inescapable 
fact  remains " — and  I  am  quoting  from 
former  Secretary  McNamara — "that  the 
Soviet  Union  could  still— with  Its  present 
forces — effectively  destroy  the  United 
States,  even  after  absorbing  the  full 
weight  of  an  American  first  strike." 

If  we  had  the  wisdom  to  pursue  effec- 
tive arms  control  and  disarmament 
agreements  with  as  much  ingenuity  and 
energy  as  we  have  expanded  on  the  pro- 
duction of  new  weapons  systems,  we 
would  be  far  closer  to  the  goal  of  peace 
than  we  are  today.  But  perhaps  disarma- 
ment pacts  are  less  popular  because  they 
do  not  generate  huge  Gtovernment  con- 
tracts with  high  profits. 

Whatever  the  reason,  we  have  down- 
graded the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  to  the  point  where  it  is  little 
more  than  a  bureau,  half  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  half  in  the  State 
Department,  although  that  was  certainly 


not  the  intention  of  Congress  when  the 
legislation  was  passed.  So  the  least  effec- 
tive agency  of  all  in  attempting  to  fight 
back  the  military  and  industrial  complex, 
or  to  move  towards  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament to  cut  back  swollen  military 
budgets,  is  the  very  agency  which  the 
Congress  created  for  the  purpose  of  rid- 
ing herd  on  the  Defense  Establishment 
and  moving  forward  with  the  express 
purpose  of  negotiating  those  treaties  on 
arms  control  and  of  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  under  enforceable 
world  law  which  President  Kennedy  so 
eloquently  advocated  in  three  major 
speeches  delivered  within  a  year  of  his 
assassination. 

Before  this  session  closes.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
take  a  significant  new  step  to  peace  by 
approving  the  Nuclear  Nonprolife  ration 
Treaty.  I  am  not  one  who  t>elleves  that 
if  the  Senate  ratifies  it — and  I  hope  it 
will,  before  we  adjourn  this  year — the 
President  should  hold  back  in  carrying 
it  into  effect.  I  believe  that  in  this  area 
we  should  lead  Eind  not  follow,  that  we 
have  an  obligation  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  be  at  the  forefront  of  those  na- 
tions which  seek  to  control  the  further 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and,  indeed, 
that  we  should  t>e  at  the  forefront  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  reaching  mutually 
compatible  arms  control  agreements,  so 
that  we  and  the  superpowers  should  be 
making  a  strong  and  firm  effort  to  re- 
duce the  crustiing  burden  of  armaments 
which  is  causing  such  havoc  in  our  own 
cotmtry  and  which,  no  doubt,  is  creating 
even  greater  havoc  in  the  Soviet  Union 
where  its  people  yearn  for  those  con- 
sumer goods  and  a  higher  standard  of 
living  which  we  in  the  United  States  have 
enjoyed  for  many  a  long  year.  It  has  the 
virtue— or  perhaps  it  is  a  defect — of  all 
arms  control  a^eements:  it  will  not  put 
a  strain  on  the  Federal  budget.  It  is 
imique  in  one  regard:  it  does  not  really 
bind  this  country  to  do  anything  we 
would  not  do  anyhow.  Its  principal  ef- 
fect wiU  be  on  normuclear  countries,  in 
that  they  must  commit  themselves  not  to 
acquire  or  manufacture  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

I  know  that  the  President  hopes — and 
I  share  the  hopes — that  this  treaty  will 
lead  promptly  to  new  agreements  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  ourselves  to 
control  and  reduce  offensive  and  defen- 
sive strategic  weapons.  Indeed,  the  treaty 
itself  commits  us  to  make  this  an  earnest 
effort  to  this  extent.  But  all  of  these  mat- 
ters are  for  the  future.  The  Senate  can- 
not wait  to  see  what  happens  if  these 
negotiations  develop.  We  must  act  on  the 
bill  before  us.  And  we  must  ask  ourselves, 
how  much  of  this  $71.9  billion  is  unre- 
lated to  our  security?  How  much  fat  is 
there  in  this  biU? 

I  contend  there  is  at  least  $8.5  billion 
worth  of  waste  or  fat  here. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Keknkot  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  OfiBcer.  > 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
year.  Congressional  Quarterly,  a  highly 
authoritative  periodical  available  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  public, 
published  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  De- 
fense budget,  based  In  large  measure  on 
information  supplied  by  highly  placed 
sources  in  the  Pentagon. 


On  Monday,  July  15.  I  spoke  on  the 
floor  on  the  subject  of  responsible  cuts  in 
defense  spending,  and  placed  in  the 
Record  a  senatorial  how-to-do-it,  and 
copies  of  my  talk  which  incorporated 
within  it  the  initial  comments  as  to  how 
the  military  budget  could  be  cut  made  by 
Congressional  Quarterly,  were  sent  to 
Members  of  the  Senate.  Accordingly, 
many  colleagues,  or  at  least  their  staffs, 
are  presently  advised  as  to  the  argu- 
ments-in-chief in  support  of  the  amend- 
ments I  shall  shortly  submit. 

Since  July  15.  the  Pentagon  issued  a 
detailed,  so-called  rebuttal  to  the  state- 
ments of  Congressional  Quarterly  which 
it  sent  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and.  I 
imagine,  to  all  Members  of  the  House  as 
well. 

Thereafter.  Congressional  Quarterly, 
on  September  20.  1968,  issued  a  counter- 
rebuttal,  to  my  way  of  thinking  rather 
completely  demolishing  the  comments  of 
the  Pentagon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  fact 
sheet  of  Congressional  Quarterly,  en- 
titled "Pentagon  Rebuts  Assertions  of 
$10.8  billion  in  Fat."  published  Septem- 
ber 20,  1968,  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See exhibit  2.)       -^ 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Information  supplied  by  these 
sources,  the  editors  of  Congressional 
Quarterly  concluded,  and  then  confirmed 
their  own  conclusions,  that  $10.8  billion 
could  be  cut  from  the  $82  plus  billion 
defense  budget  without  prejudicing  our 
security.  On  the  basis  of  my  independent 
study  of  the  facts,  I  believe  that  figure 
to  be  reasonable. 

Nine  areas  in  the  Defense  budget  were 
singled  out  for  cuts:  First,  antiballistic 
missile  system — ABM;  second,  bomber 
defense  system — SAGE;  third,  surface- 
to-air  missiles;  fourth,  manpower;  fifth, 
tactical  aircraft  programs;  sixth,  anti- 
submartoe  carrier  forces;  seventh,  attack 
carrier  forces;  eighth,  amphibious  forces 
fast  deployment  logistic  ships — FDL's; 
and  ninth,  manned  orbiting  laboratory. 
In  each  of  these  areas  substantial  cuts 
can  be  made  in  the  defense  budget  with- 
out detracting  from  our  national  secu- 
rity. I  do  not  propose  now  to  go  into  de- 
tail on  each  of  these  areas.  I  intend  to 
discuss  them  at  some  length  in  connec- 
tion with  amendments  which  I  shall  be 
offering  to  the  bill. 

There  is  a  10th  area  where  I  believe 
cuts  can  be  made  without  any  danger  to 
the  national  security,  and  that  is  to  re- 
duce appropriations  for  research  and  de- 
velopment to  the  figure  appropriated  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

However,  let  me  make  Just  a  few  com- 
ments now  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ments, dealing  in  generalities.  I  have  ar- 
gued from  the  beginning  that  the  de- 
ployment of  an  admittedly  ineffective 
ABM  system  at  an  enormous  cost  is  an 
act  of  pure  folly.  Secretary  McNamara,  I 
am  confident,  recognized  this  folly  for 
what  it  was.  It  was  he  who  pointed  out 
that  we  do  not  now  have,  nor  can  we 
ever  reasonably  hope  to  build  an  ABM 
umbrella  which  could  afford  effective 
protection  for  our  people  against  the  full 
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thrust  of  a  Soviet  missile  attack.  I  simply 
do  not  see  how  one  can  argue  that  it 
strengthens  our  hand  in  negotiating  with 
the  Russians  to  proceed  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  this  Ineffective  system.  We  know 
it  does  not  work.  The  Russians  know  it 
does  not  work. 

We  know  their  system  does  not  work, 
either.  They  are  perhaps  fooling  their 
people  because  their  people  do  not  have 
access  to  a  free  press  or  freedom  of 
speech,  which  unquestionably  would  re- 
veal the  inadequacies  of  the  Moscow 
ABM  system  defense  and,  if  it  is  a  ballis- 
tic defense  system,  which  is  in  doubt,  the 
Tallinn  system,  which  is  deployed  else- 
where in  Russia.  -^ 

One  of  the  matters  which  I-f^nd  to 
discuss  later  relates  to  manpower.  We 
now  have  approximately  3.4  million  men 
under  arms.  Of  these,  only  about  500,000 
are  in  Vietnam.  That  leaves  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  2,900.000  Ameri- 
cans in  uniform  stationed  here  in  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  world.  I  thirUt  it  is  imperative  for 
us  to  pause  and  ask  ourselves  what  these 
men  are  doing  and  why  we  seem  to  need 
so  many.  Unless  we  really  do  intend  to 
be  the  world's  policeman— and  I  devoutly 
hope  not;  the  administration  keeps  say- 
ing we  do  not,  and  then  acts  quite  dif- 
ferently from  what  they  say— it  seems  to 
me  that  we  can  afford  to  make  significant 
cuts  without  Jeopardizing  our  national 
security.  When  one  considers  that  the 
average  annual  cost  of  maintaining  one 
single  man  in  uniform  for  1  year  is  ap- 
proximately $10,000.  it  is  obvious  that 
savings  can  and  should  be  made. 

In  addition,  there  are  now  about  1.2 
million  civilian  employees  serying  the 
military,  with  a  total  payroll  of  about 
$10  billion.  Just  as  cuts  must  be  made 
in  uniformed  personnel,  I  believe  cuts 
must  also  be  made  among  nonessential 
civilian  persormel. 

In  testimony  made  public  just  last 
week,  Adm.  Hyman  O.  Rlckover  charged 
that  the  Defense  Department  has  be- 
come so  excessively  large  that  it  has 
•gone  out  of  control." 

He  said— and  these  are  his  words,  and 
not  mine: 

In  a  homely  manner  of  speaking,  the  De- 
fense Department  U  constipated;  It  must  be 
purged  or  It  will  become  Increasingly  torpid. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  true,  not  Just 
of  the  headquarters  staff,  but  of  the 
whole  Defense  Establishment.  It  is  too 
big,  too  fat,  too  sluggish,  too  overweight, 
to  function  at  Its  best. 

I  have  never  advocated,  and  I  am  not 
arguing  now,  for  cuts  which  would  im- 
pair the  ability  of  our  military  services 
to  perform  their  duty  to  defend  this 
Nation  against  foreign  aggressors. 

Let  us  think  for  a  moment.  Who  are 
the  foreign  aggressors  threatening  the 
United  States  of  America  at  home?  Ac- 
tually, there  are  not  any.  Wherever  we 
are  resisting  aggression,  or  participating 
in  resisting  aggression,  the  action  occurs 
across  wide  seas  and  thousands,  some- 
times tens  of  thousands,  of  miles  from 
our  shores.  It  is  now  27  years  since 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  that  was  the  last 
time  when  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  of  America  was  attacked  by  a 
foreign  foe. 


And  so  I  argue  agsdnst  a  bloated  mili- 
tary budget,  a  wasteful  budget  as  repre- 
sented by  this  bill,  swollen  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  actual  needs  of  our 
country,  a  budget  which  has  distorted 
our  Federal  budget  and  thrown  our 
sense  of  national  priorities  into  utter 
disarray.  We  are  starving  our  domestic 
programs  and  scrimping  on  housing, 
education,  the  war  on  poverty,  and  con- 
servation, to  feed  the  vast  engines  of  our 
Military  Establishment,  and  to  feed  it 
for  aggressive  action  overseas,  and  not 
in  defense  of  the  shores  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  have  imperiled 
the  dollar  with  a  growing  national  debt 
incurred  as  a  result  of  the  unbalanced 
budgets  of  past  wars  and  present  mili- 
tary spending. 

I  made  the  comment  the  other  day, 
before  an  audience  composed  largely  of 
individuals  interested  in  Investments  and 
securities,  bonds  and  stocks,  that  what 
we  were  doing  to  keep  the  Government 
going  in  the  face  of  our  huge  deficit  was 
to  print  paper  money.  And,  of  course, 
this  creates  something  approaching  panic 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  who 
think  in  terms  of  a  safe  dollar.  It  brings 
back  memories  of  rimaway  infiation  in 
Germany  after  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
But,  in  fact,  it  is  true.  We  call  them 
Government  bonds,  and  they  have 
lovely  embossed  and  glossy  fronts,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  paper  money.  Any  ef- 
fort to  disguise  that  fact  cannot  be  logi- 
cally or  economically  successful. 

We  have,  as  I  say,  imperiled  the  dollar 
with  a  growing  national  debt  incurred  as 
a  result  of  the  imbalanced  budgets  of 
past  wars  and  present  military  spending. 
And  we  have  permitted  the  growth  of  a 
towering  military-industrial-congres- 
slonal- journalistic  complex,  which  is 
threatening  to  take  control  of  our  coim- 
try,  and  is  already  placing  in  Jeopardy 
the  very  freedoms  which  we  are  pur- 
portedly arming  to  defend. 

Konrad  Lorenz,  the  author  of  "On 
Aggression,"  has  written: 

An  unprejudiced  observer  from  another 
planet,  looking  upon  mart  as  he  is  today,  In 
his  hand  the  atom  bomb,  the  product  of 
hU  Intelligence.  In  his  heart  the  aggression 
drive  Inherited  from  his  anthropoid  ances- 
tors, which  this  same  Intelligence  cannot 
control,  would  not  prophesy  long  life  for 
the  species. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  as  pessimistic 
as  Konrad  Lorenz.  I  am  not  ready  to 
concede  than  man  cannot,  by  the  use  of 
his  intelligence  and  his  compassion,  con- 
trol his  aggressive  instincts.  I  believe 
that  we  have  within  our  grasp  the  means 
to  rein  in  the  dogs  of  war,  to  disarm  the 
national  states,  and  to  establish  through 
international  institutions  a  rule  of  en- 
forceable law— as  opposed  to  a  rule  of 
armed  force  and  threats — in  dealings 
between  nations. 

Until  that  rule  of  law  has  been  estab- 
lished, we  must  of  course  pro\'ide  for  our 
own  security,  and  I  have  voted  for  every 
single  so-called  defense  or.  In  Juster 
terms,  military  appropriations  bill  since 
I  came  to  the  Senate.  I  intend  to  vote 
for  this  bill,  whether  or  not  my  amend- 
ments to  reduce  It  preyall.  For  In  the 
end,  if  my  Judgment  does  not  meet  the 
Judgment  of  my  colleagues,  we  still  have 
to  provide  for  the  safety  and  the  na- 


tional security  of  our  country.  But  I  say 
that  we  are  overproviding,  we  are  over- 
reacting, we  are  preparing  to  appropri- 
ate totally  unnecessary  sums  to  provide 
for  that  security,  and  hence  I  shall  press 
for  my  amendments. 

I  believe  we  must  provide  for  our  own 
security,  but  through  a  commonsense  de- 
fense budget,  one  which  we  control,  not 
one  which  controls  us.  Let  us  test  It,  Item 
by  item,  against  the  realistic  defense 
needs  of  our  country,  keeping  constantly 
in  mind  the  fact  that  every  dollar  which 
goes  into  the  design  or  production  of  so- 
phisticated weaponry,  and  every  dollar 
that  goes  into  maintaining  a  swollen  and 
wastefully  large  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps,  is  a  dollar  which  we 
cannot  spend  on  better  schools,  better 
housing,  cleaner  streets,  or  purer  air. 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  we 
shall  have  to  have  a  large  and  well- 
armed  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Ma- 
rine Corps.  But  I  am  equally  convinced 
that  we  do  not  have  to  maintain  them  at 
their  present  strength.  Therefore,  later 
in  this  debate.  I  shall  move  to  cut  mili- 
tary personnel  by  a  total  of  10  percent. 
And  while  we  are  dealing  with  this 
mUitary  budget,  let  us  remember  the 
other  priorities  of  our  country.  Let  us 
think  where  the  money  would  eo  if  it 
did  not  go  Into  these  swollen  offensive 
items.  Let  us  remember  that  we  must 
have  money  for  better  schools,  better 
housing,  cleaner  streams,  and  purer  air. 
Let  us  free  ourselves,  above  all,  from 
the  weapons  cult  which  robs  our  savings, 
warps  our  communal  life,  and  threatens 
to  bring  about  the  destruction  of  civi- 
lization. It  is  the  Golden  Calf  of  our 
nationhood.  Let  us  cast  it  out  for  the 
false  idol  which  it  is  and  bring  our  coun- 
try back  to  the  path  of  wisdom,  maturity, 
and  peace,  by  adopting  a  commonsense 
defense  budget. 

Tomorrow,  I  hope— I  may  possibly  be 
forced  to  do  it  today,  but  I  hope  not — 
I  shall  propose  a  series  of  amendments, 
which  are  at  the  desk,  and  all  except 
one  of  which  have  been  printed.  That 
amendment  will  be  printed  tonight. 
There  are  a  total  of  10. 

The  first  one  'No.  985)  deals  with  the 
antiballistic  missile  system.  The  second, 
which  deals  with  the  bomber  defense 
system  known  as  SAGE,  is  No.  986.  The 
third  <No.  987)  deals  with  surface-to-air 
missiles.  The  fourth  deals  with  personnel 
cuts,  but  that  amendment  has  been  re- 
written, and  we  do  not  know  what  the 
new  number  will  be.  It  will  not  be  No. 
998;  It  will  be  in  substitution  for  998. 
There  is  a  corrected  amendment,  num- 
bered 1001,  which  is  a  substitute  for  No. 
989,  and  deals  with  the  limitation  on 
the  production  of  helicopters. 

In  this  connection,  may  I  say  that  I 
have  been  grossly  misquoted  by  the  press, 
both  In  Wasliington  and  in  Philadelphia, 
with  respect  to  the  amendment  dealing 
with  helicopters.  My  intention  has  al- 
ways been,  and  is  now,  to  curtail  the 
production  of  helicopters  to  a  figure  ade- 
quate to  provide  for  attrition  in  Vietnam. 
It  was  never  my  intention,  though  I  was 
thus  misrepresented  in  the  press,  to 
eliminate  the  farther  production  of 
heUcopters.  Furthermore,  my  proposed 
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amendment  would  not  result  In  one  sin- 
gle Individual  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  losing  his  Job.  I  should  say 
also  that,  as  a  result  of  my  own  trip  to 
Vietnam  earlier  this  year,  I  Icnow  that 
we  have  helicopters  coming  out  of  our 
ears  In  Vietnam,  to  such  an  extent  that 
It  Is  very  dlfScult  Indeed  to  persuade  a 
sergeant  to  ride  In  a  truck.  Also,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  value  of  the  helicopter 
8is  a  weapon  In  the  Vietnamese  war, 
while  still  great,  has  decreased  substan- 


tially since  the  enemy  has  learned  new 
£uid  Improved  techniques  for  dealing 
with  them. 

My  next  amendment,  which  is  No.  990, 
deals  with  antisubmarine  carrier  forces, 
and  the  next  amendment  (No.  991)  deals 
with  attack  carrier  forces.  The  next, 
which  is  No.  992,  deals  with  amphibious 
forces.  The  next  (No.  993)  deals  with 
the  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory,  known 
as  MOL:  and  the  final  one  *No.  994) 
deals  with  the  effort  to  hold  research  and 

ExsniT  1 


development  expenditures  at  the  1968 
level. 

With  respect  to  the  last  amendment. 
No.  994,  dealing  with  research  and  de- 
velopment, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  that  amendment. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 


GRANTS  FOR  URBAN  PLANNING  ASSISTANCE  PENDING  AS  OF  JULY  31,  196<.  STATE  OF 

PENNSYLVANIA 

lOollar  amounts  in  ttiousandsj 


Proi«ct      LocjIiHts  or  irHs 
No. 


Applicant 


Grant 
amount 


255    Lackawanna .  Otpartmont  ot  Community  Affairs. . . 

2SS   lyMrtw. do 

2M    Boffis Bifitt  CoMoty  PlaiMiNg  Cowiiisiion- 

Tottl 


V 
60 
89 

14 


170 


OPEN  SPACE  LAND  (702)  PENDING  AS  OF  AUa  IS,  1968.  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
(Dollar  amounts  in  tfiousandsj 


Locality 


Projoct  No.> 


Applicant 


NumtMr    Grant 
of  Km  amount 


CityofThroop Pa.  OSA-99 

City  ot  Mohnton Pa.  OSA-157 

City  of  Pittsburgh Pa.  OSA-181 

CItyotEri* Pa.  DSD  183 

City  o(  Spring  City Pa.  OSA-187 

Wast  0««r  Township Pa.  OSO-196 

Ellzaboth  Township Pa.  OSD-197 

North  Fayette  Township Pa.  OSD  198 

City  of  Archbald Pa.  OSA-207 

Troy  Township Pa.  OSA-208 

Htmpton  and  Indiana  Town-       Pa.  OSA-209 

ships. 

City  of  Now  CasUo Pa  OSO-212 

City  ot  Jtasap Pa.  0SA-2U 

Lo«tfS«mm Pa.  OSA-217 

Lower  Paxton  Township Pa.  OSC-218 

City  o(  Dickson  City Pa.  OSA-219 

Ransom  Township Pa  OSA-221 

Cityol  Parryopolis Pa.  OSA-226 

Adams  and    Richland   Town-    P«.  OSA-229 

ships. 

Upper  Dublin  Townships Pa.  OSA-230 

Cityof  Dupont Pi.  OSA-2J4 

City  of  WMkes-Barre Pa.  OSA-237 

City  of  Mayfield Pi.  OSA-238 

City  of  Vandergritt. Pa.  OSA-246 

Plymouth  Township Pa.  OSA-247 

City  ot  Readings  Pa.  OSA-250 

Athens  Township Pa.  OSA-251 

Harbor  Creek  Township Pi.  OSD-252 

Export  and  Franklin  Pa.  0SA-2S3 

Townships. 
Borough  of  Delmont  and  Pa.  OSA-256 

Township  ot  Salem. 

City  ot  Monessen Pa.  OSC-258 

Adams  and  Richland  Pa.  OSA-259 

Townships. 


Borough  of  Throop 75 

Township  of  Cumni 54 

County  ot  Allegheny 2,336 

Erie  County  Authority 134 

Borough  ot  Spiing  City 7 

County  ot  Allegheny 16 

....do 2 

-do 2 

Borough  of  Archbald 84 

Board  ot  County  Comma-  24 

sioners.  Bradford  County. 

County  ot  Allegheny 857 

County  ot  Lawrence 105 

Borough  of  Jessup 8 

Lower  Saucon  Township 104 

Township  of  Lower  Paxton 22 

Borough  ot  Drckson  City 21 

Township  ot  Ransom 28 

Borough  of  Perryopolis 20 

Board  of  Commissianera,  1,339 

County  ot  Cambria. 

Upper  Dublin  Township 17 

Borough  of  Dupont 4 

City  of  Wilkes- Barre 46 

Borough  of  Mayfield 19 

Borough  of  Vandergritt.. 75 

Plymouth  Township 19 

City  of  Reading 12 

Athens  Township  Super-  414 

visors. 

Township  of  Harbor  Creek 140 

Borough  of  Export 22 

Borough  of  Delmont 14 

City  of  Monessen 32 

Board  of  Commissioners  of  1. 297 
the  County  of  Cambria. 


125 

23 
1,486 

8S7 
12 

206 
31 
32 
25 
11 

866 

171 
23 
76 

115 
30 
21 
18 

381 

32 
5 
91 
•10 
38 
39 
31 
18 

25 
15 

15 

55 

196 


OPEN  SPACE  LAND  (702)  PENDING  AS  OF  AUG.    15,    1968,  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA— 

Continued 

{Dollar  amounts  in  thousands! 


Locality 


Project  No.i 


Applicant 


Number    Grant 
ot  acres  amount 


US 


Independence  Townskip Pt.  OSA-261      Independence  Township  78 

Supervisors,  Washington 
County. 

ToUl 7,427       5,022 

I  OS,  OSA— open  space  acquisitran;  OSD— open  spKe  devetopment;  OSC — open  space  com- 
bined acquisition  and  devekipment. 

URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION  TECHNICAL  STUDIES-SEC.  9.  PENDING  AS  OF  AUG.  15, 1968 
iDollar  amounts  In  thousands) 


Project 
No. 

Applicant 

Type 

Grant 
Amount 

PA-T9 

Schuylkill  County 

Origin-destination  study  . 

)|( 

Total 

16 

GRANTS  FOR  BASIC  WATER  AND  SEWER  FACILITIES  PENDING  AS  OF  JULY  31, 
STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


1968, 


IDollar  amounts  in  thousandsl 


Locality 


Project 
No. 


Type  of  project 


Grant 
amount 


Bellefonte. 


Altoona 

Rest  raver 

Philadelphia.... 

Lihcister 

Mammoth 

CiMrtlin 

Irwin 

Bellwood 

Landenburg 

Bristol 

Ambridge 

Collingdale 

Morgan 

CiMrlieM 

Mount  Ploasant. 
McKiM  Rocks.. 

Canton 

IndiiM 

Lewistown 

North  Strabane.. 

Bkwmsburg 

Avondale.  

Philadelphia 

Do 

Do 

Connellsville 


0116 

0130 
0140 
0175 
0211 
0233 
0243 
0253 
0275 
0304 
0307 
0315 
0318 
0319 
0325 
0326 
0333 
0342 
0344 
0345 
0348 
0349 
0353 
0364 
0366 
0367 
0373 


Water  dbtribution,  water  storage,  water 
treatment. 

Sewer  collection 

.      do 

Storm  sewer  collection 

Sewer  collectnn 

...  do 

...  do 

...  do 

Water  transmisston 

Storm  sewer  collection 

.  ...do 

Sewer  collection 

Water  distribution  and  treilmeni  sewer 

Sewer  collectwn 

...do 

Sewer  collectnn  tnd  pumping 

Sewer  collectwn 

Water  storage 

Water  distribution 

Sewer  collection 

.      do    

Water  distributnn  and  sewer  collectbn 

Sewer  collection 

Water  line 

Sewer  collection 


il.135 

717 

170 

1.226 

1,500 

281 

76 

1,434 

181 

113 

634 

66 

93 

535 

330 

270 

1.234 

967 

80 

1.500 

258 

1,580 

118 

1.500 

1.482 

1,482 

725 


Total. 


19.687 


MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSE  MULTIFAMILY  PROJECTS  PENDING  AS  OF  JUNE  30.  1968.  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

(Dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


Locality 


Project  No. 


Name  of  project 


Number  of 
housing  units 


Mortgage 
amount 


SUtus  ■ 


Uitaa  rwwwal  housing,  sac  220: 

WHlMi-Birre 

Pkladaipliia 

Pittsburg 


034-32015 
034-32012 
033-32004 


Provincial  Towers 

Aspen  Village.  Inc 

Manhattan  House,  Inc. 


108 
48 
156 


V.520    Alp 

537    CO 

3,442    CO 


Total,  3  projects 

I  hwMiag.  sec  207 :  Stroudsburg. 
Nwiiai  kwMs,  sac  232:  Eastoa. 


034-00105 
034-43016 


Terrace  Hill  Apartments 

NortlMmptoo  Nursing  Homo. 


313 

35 

>120 


6.499 

420    AlP 
1.122    AlP 


>  AlP— AppUcatnn  in  process;  CO— Cooimitmeot  to  insure  oubtanding. 


'Beds. 


October  1,  1968 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 

GRANTS  FOR  RENT  SUPPLEMENTS  PENDING  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1968.  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

(Dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


28949 


Locality 


Project  No. 


Name  of  project  or  sponsor 


Type  of 
program  ■ 


Housing  units 


Total 


Supplement 


Supplement 
amount 


Status  > 


KJil-JSl^JS" ::::::::::::::::::::  («^soo2 

Ehi.Sia - 034-35003 

Philadelphia -  ■ 034-35005 

pnladelDhii '-II"!'-'- 034-35008 

pnuadeipnia - 034-35009 

Seiphii:::::::: om-jmo? 

'^^'^^' :::::::::::  tww 


Presbyterian  Apartments j[]R 

Parkside  Apartments jJR 

Friends  Housing JJj 

Cotonial  Apartments Jjj 

Mill  Creek  Gardens  Cooperative MR 

...do Uj 

Sycamore  Realty  Co JJJ 

Bright  Homes JJg 

Fairmont  Manor  Apartments JJK 

Harriet  Tubman  Terrace WR 

Sterreft-Collier oi""* 


100 

200 

39 

84 

113 

63 

40 

128 

110 

56 

144 


100 

200 

39 

84 

113 

63 

40 

128 

110 

56 

10 


{80 
171 
34 
97 
90 
50 
51 
77 
88 
63 
5 


Total  II  projects. 


1,077 


943 


806 


I  BMIR— FHA  Insured  low-  and  moderate- Income  housing  (below  market  interest  rate);  MR— 
f  HA  insured  low-  and  moderate-income  housing  (market  interest  rate). 


» P— Preliminary  reservatton;  F— Formal  reservatton. 


MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  FOR  SPECIAL-PURPOSE  MtJLTIFAMILY  PROJECTS  PENDING  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1%8,  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

(Dollar  amounts  in  thousands] 


Locality 


Project  No. 


Name  of  project 


Number  of 
housing  units 


Mortgage 
amount 


Status  > 


Low-  and  moderate-income  housing  (below-market 
interest  rate),  sec.  221: 

Lancaster - 

Philadelphia 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Allentown 

Bethlehem 

Lancaster 

Philadelphia.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Westchester. 
Pittsburgh 

Do 


034-56027 

034-56008 

034-56009 

034-56010 

034-56012 

034-56013 

034-56014 

034-56015 

034-56017 

034-56019 

034-56020 

034-56022 

034-56028 

034-56029 

034-56030 

034-56031 

034-56032 

034-56033 

034-56034 

034-56035 

134-55007 

134-55009 

034-55008 

134-56002 

034-56003 

034-56004 

034-56005 

134-56006 

013-56018 

034-56023 

034-56024 

034-56025 

034-56026 

034-56016 

033-55013 

033-55019 


First  Presbyterian. 


Intertaith  Council 

...do 

.do  

Maple  Mantua  Rehabilitation 

Philadelphia  Housing  Development  Corp. 

...do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

'.\..6o/^V//.Vi[V^. 

...do 

Lancaster' Park  Apartments 

Bethlehem  Townhouse  Apartments 

Adams  Musser  Towns 

Council  ot  Clergy 

...do 

Philadelphia  Housing  Development 

'.".'.".dolll""!'".'."-.- 

Citizens  Better  Hoiising 

Kelly  Hamilton,  Inc 

Sterrett  Collier 


$190    AlP 

68     AlP 

52     AlP 

78    AlP 

78    AlP 

101     AlP 

58    AlP 

97    AlP 

65    AlP 

50    AlP 

50    AlP 

54    AlP 

78    AlP 

93    AlP 

78     AlP 

81     AlP 

111     AlP 

56    AlP 

78    AlP 

70    AlP 

no 

1,272    CO 

111 

1,279    CO 

1,055    CO 

57    CO 

61     CO 

57    CO 

80    CO 

70    CO 

73    CO 

46    CO 

81    CO 

69    CO 

49    CO 

73    CO 

816    CO   / 

1,853    CO 

TotaL  36  projects 

Low-  and  moderate-income  housing  (market  inter- 
est rate),  sec.  221: 

Punxsutawney ■ 

Philadelphia 

Steel  ton • 

Pittsburgh 


705 


8,577 


033-35004 
034-35007 
034-35001 
033-35006 


Sycamore  Realty  Co 

Fairmont  liflanor  Apartments. 

Bright  Homes 

Harriet  Tubman  Terrace 


40 

10 
128 

56 


436  AlP 

1.365  AlP 

1.586  AlP 

644  CO 


Total,  4  projects. 


334 


4.031 


I  AlP-Application  in  process;  CO-Commitmenlto  insure  outstanding. 

ADVANCES  FOR  PUBLIC  WORKS  PANNING  PENDING  AS  OF  JULY  31.  1968,  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

[Dollar  amounts  In  thousands] 


Locality 


Project 
No. 


Type  of  project 


Loan 
amount 


Kennedy  Township. 

Lancaster 

Pottstown 

Erie 

Scraiiton 

York 

Derry  Township — 

Valley  Township 

Johnsburg 

Harrison  Township. 
Canton  Township... 
South  Pymatuning.. 

Saegertown 

Lower  Burrell 

Oak  Ridge 


3756    Parks 

3761    Educatton 

3765  Streets 

3766  Courthouse 

3776  Convalescent  (home).. 

3783    Hospital 

3799    Sanitatwn 

3803    ....do 

3808  Streets 

3809  Sanitatwn 

3812  ....do 

3813  ....do 

3814  ....do 

3815  ....do 

3816  ....do 


»27 
172 
20 
50 
125 
87 
82 
59 
15 
50 
52 
20 
12 
80 
38 


Locality 


Project 
No. 


Type  of  project 


Loan 
amount 


Williamsport 

Minersviile 

Coliegeville  Borough... 
Robinson  Township — 

Union  Township 

Shippen  Township 

Freedom  Township 

Sugar  Grove 

Limerk* 

Borough  of  Deer  Lake.. 

Township  ot  Unity 

WIndber 

Leighton 

Back  Mountain 

Punxsutawney 


3818  Water  system 

3821  Sanitatwn 

3826  -...do 

3828  MunKipal  building.... 

3829  Sanitatwn 

3830  ...-do 

3832  ....do 

3834  ....do 

3835  ....do 

3836  ....do 

3837  Drainage 

3838  Sanitatwn 

3839  ....do 

3840  ....do 

3841  ....do 


«127 
54 
36 

19 
41 
19 
17 
16 
2S 
8 
85 
33 
13 
282 
18 
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ADVANCES  FOR  PUBLIC  WOitKS  PUNNING  PENDING  AS  OF  JULY  31.   19fiS,  STATE  OF     LOANS  FOR  ELDERLY  AND  HANDICAPPED  HOUSING  PENDING  IN  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

AS  OF  JULY  3),  1961 


PENNSYLVANIA— Continued 
(Dollar  •mounts  in  thounndt] 


LacaHty 


"T 


Typa  of  proJKt 


Loo* 


Franconli  Township 

Township  of  Indian* 

Coopfrsburf 

York  Hi»»n 

Salofli  Township 

WkHa  Daar  Township 

Manor  Township 

North  Strabino 

North  Union  Township... 

Towandi 

Chest»r 

Cornwalls 


3S42 
3«43 
3S44 

384S 
3S46 
3847 
3<4« 
3849 
3<S0 
3SS1 
3SS3 
38M 
3«S5 
38S6 
3857 
3858 


Sanltatioa 

...do 

..    do 

do 

.      do 

.  .  do 

.  .  do 

...do , 

do 

.  ...do 

do 

Wafar  systam... 

Sanitation 

..    do. 

Heatini  systam. 
Sanitation 


80 

55 

20 

34 

7 

28 

13 

39 

8 

32 

52 

29 

W 

12 

I2S 

12S 


Tow. 


2.419 


GRANTS  FOR  URBAN  RENEWAL-NEW  PROJECT  APPLICATIONS  PENDING  JUNE  30i  1961, 
STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

{Dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


locaWy 


Prajact  Na 


Ptojaet  nama  or  typa 


Grant  amount 


Carnagw  E-9 

Pittshurih E-U 

Philadelphia 111-13 

Boyertown R-357 

Chester... R-323 

Oo R-328 

Danvillo B-33( 

Easton R-340 

East  Stroudsburf. R-3S2 

Grove  Citj R-341 

Hanover  Township R-337 

Homestead.- R-278 

B-3M 

R-316 

n-m 

B-355 

11-335 

R-3M 

Do.. R-351 

Pittsburgh R-aOS 

Do R-3H 

Pittston R-353 

Plymouth R-3U 

Sunbury R-3n 

Williamsport R-3S9 

Harrisburg E-U 

Latrobe I-U 

Darby  Township M-2B 

Eno 18-19 

Shamokin R-37  GN 

Bristol R-343 

Franklin R-M 

Harrisburi  R-3IB 

Latrobe R-3K 

Lock  Haven R-3Z2 

PhiUdelpnia R-341 

Do B-387 


Do. 


R-an 


Shamokin... R-372 

Uniontown R-339 


Carnogie  CE  Program  Araa  No.  1 

$983 

GartteW  CE  area 

4,74( 

Damolilioo  Grant  No.  2 

14C 

Colaiiial  Carnan 

1.157 

ChaaiarCBO 

26,827 

Hopewell  urtMn  renewal  area 

YMCA  urban  renewal  area 

1  881 

336 

Southslde  urban  renewal  araa 

8.564 

Courtland  Plaia  

2.301 

385 

1.295 

1,548 

Civic  center  proieet 

Oitord  urban  renewal  araa    

Homestead  urban  renewal  araa 

Northiide  urban  renewal  araa 

7.579 

Mansfield  State  Collage  

121 

Central  Milton  

3,302 

Monongahela  business  district 

1.459 

Cilrtral  jrea  urban  renewal  project.. 

10.518 

Ontario  urban  renewal  araa. 

1.250 
124 

Strawberry  Mansion     ..... 

Federal  Anderson.  .vT. 

8.424 

Manchester  urban  raaawal  protect.. 

'"•iH 

South  Pittston  urban  renewal  araa... 

4.003 

East  Main  St.  protect 

82* 

5,469 

Sun.  Cen  protect 

West  Edwin  SI.  urban  renewal 

1,365 

CE  proiect 

478 

CE 

1.331 

Demolition 

10 

do    

94 

Shamokin  Gnrp.  araa  Project  No.  1.. 

0 

Bristol  Terr  II 

1,111 

13th  St.  project 

Hamilton  urban  renewal  araa 

2.418 

6.841 

Central  urban  renewal  araa  Na  2 

7.041 

Bald  Eagle  St  urban  renewal  araa... 

533 

Einstein  Southern  area     

528 

Market  SL  East  urban  renewal  area 

15.119 

Unit  No.  1 

Market  St  East  urban  renewal  araa 

6.953 

Unit  No.  2 

Shamokin  Gnip.  araa.  Proiact  No.  1.. 

3.483 

South  Gallatin  Ave.  urban  renewal 

298 

area. 

Total  (40  projects). 


151.294 


GRANTS  FOR  URBAN  BEAUTIFICATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT— NEW  APPLICATIONS 
PENDING  JUNE  30.  1968.  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


IDollar  amounts  m  thousands) 

Locality 

Project 
Na 

Grant  amount 

PhiladalplMa 

..  B-9 

$511 

URBAN  PARRS  (DEVELOPED  UNO)-NEW  APPLICATIONS  PENDING  JUNE  30.  1968,  STATE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

[Dollar  amotmts  in  thouaandaj 


Locality 

riuieu 

No.1 

Apptlcaat 

Numbor  of 
acres 

Grant 
amount 

Ballaioota 

York '.\""""""' 

..  OSA-257 
..  OSA-260 

Borough 

City 

a83 
4.045 

$69 

166 

Total,  2  projects.... 

4.875 

235 

>  OSA— Opao  space  acquisition. 


IDollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


Locality 


Project 
No. 


Applicant 


Number 

of  housing 

unKs 


Loan 
amount 


Allenlown .. 

Erie  (Harbor  Creak 
Township). 

Philadelphia 

Do 

Pittsburgh 


27  Phoebe  Apartments 131  $1,680 

28  Conrad  House.  I  nc 133  1,660 

29  Fraternal  Order  ol  Polka 92  1,275 

30  Overmont  Corp 188  2,  S70 

31  Episcopal  Restdancas,  I  nc 203  2.635 


LOANS  FOR  COLLEGE  HOUSING  PENDING  IN  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  AS  OF  JUNE  30.  19«g 


(Dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


Locality 


Project 
No. 


Institution 


Number  ol 
•ccommo- 
datnns  > 


Loan 
amouni 


Annvllla 245  Lebanon  Valley  College 350  $1,265 

Bethlehem 253  Lehigh  University....             264  1,265 

Coraopolis 260  Robert  Morris  Junior  College 200  990 

Elliabethtown 254  [luabethtown  College 300  885 

Erie 246  MercyhursI  College 203  1,085 

Huntingdon 251  Juniata  College 307  1,205 

Johnstown 261  University  of  Pittsburgh 301  945 

Pittsburgh 252  Carnegie  Mellon  University 144  700 

Philadelphia 248  Dreiel  Injtitutwn  of  Technokigy 407  1.975 

Do 250  St  Joseph  College.   307  1,205 

Vlllanova     256  Villanova  University 498  2,000 

Washington 247  Washington- Jelterson  College 121  705 

York 255  Yorit  Junior  College 136  825 

Do 262  York  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 105  705 


<  Count  ol  dormitory  beds,  fKulty.  and  student  family  units.  Projects  may  consist  of  any  com- 
bination of  housing,  dining,  student  unton,  or  infirmary  facilKias. 

ASSISTANCE  CONTRACTS  FOR  LOW  RENT  PUBLIC  HOUSING  PENDING  AS  OF  APR.  30,  1%8 

PENNSYLVANIA 

NA  denotes  number  not  yet  assigned;  AlP  denotes  applcatnn  In  prxess;  RA  denotes  reservation 

approved} 


Locality 


Resanra- 

tion  or 
protect  No. 


Housing  units 


Total 


Sennr 
citizens 


SUtus 


Allentown NA 

Apolk) NA 

Beam  FaHs 14-M 

Bathlaham NA 

Blakley NA 

Brackenrklge 6-W 

Bristol 51-A 

Do NA 

BrownsvWa NA 

Butler  City lO-O 

Carnagia 6-31 

Oo 6-V 

Connellsv<le NA 

Conshohocken NA 

Carry NA 

Dickson  City  Borough NA 

Easton 24-0 

Erie NA 

Franklin  City NA 

Franklin  Township 4S-C 

Freeport  Borough NA 

Harrisburg NA 

Hempfield  Township 19-4 

Hickory  Township NA 

Homestead NA 

Indiana  Borough , NA 

Irwin IB-H 

Oo NA 

Johnstown 19-f 

Kiltanning. NA 

Lancaster NA 

Luzarna  County NA 

MeConneHsburg NA 

Mahanoy  City NA 

Masontown NA 

Maadvila NA 

Mil  HaN 40-B 

Monaca NA 

Monongahela 17-N 

New  Castle NA 

Oo 2t-l 

Norrislown U-f 

North  Unkin  Township NA 

Northumberland  County NA 

Philadelphia 2-6T 

Do 2-ST 

Do.„ 2-9 

Do 2-12 

Do 2-37 

Do 2-37 

Do 2-S4 

Do 2-S4 

Do„ 2-« 


325  100    AlP 

40  AlP 

100  100    RA 

300  300    AlP 

100  60    AlP 

60  60    RA 

375  RA 

225  225    AlP 

50  50    AlP 

7  7    RA 

15  12    RA 

125  108    RA 

100  100    AlP 

100 AlP 

100 AlP 

100  65    AlP 

10 RA 

300 .  AlP 

100  50    AlP 

60  60    RA 

125  125    AlP 

120  120    AlP 

50  RA 

SO  50  AlP 
100  100  AlP 
100  100  AlP 
50  25  RA 
20  20  AlP 
500  200  RA 
115  100  AlP 
360       100  AlP 

90 AlP 

60  40    AlP 

100  50    AlP 

20  20    AlP 

300 AlP 

30  10    RA 

100  100    AlP 

70  32     RA 

SO  SO    AlP 

250  250    RA 

SO  10    RA 

100  40    AlP 

lOO AlP 

213 RA 

87  RA 

78  W    RA 

104  104    RA 

32  32    RA 

S  5    RA 

20 RA 

130 RA 

3  3    RA 
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ASSISTANCE  CONTRACTS  FOR  LOW  RENT  PUBLIC  HOUSING  PENDING  AS  OF  APR.  30,   1968,  PENNSYLVANIA— Continued 
[NA  danotaa  number  not  yat  •aalgnad;  AlP  danotai  application  in  process;  RA  denote*  resarvation  approved] 


Locality 


Reserva- 

tk>nor 

project  No. 


Housing  units 


Total 


Sennr 
citiians 


Status 


Philadelphia 2-E 

Do 2f 

Olyphant "/ 

Phoenixville *^ 

Pittsburgh j-jj 

Do }-J» 

Do rB 

Do }C 

Do 1;C 

Pottsfown 12-E 

PottsvUle NA 

Reading ** 

Do    NA 

RWtewey NA 

Rocnester  Borough JJ 

Royersford •---  JjA 

St.  Clair NA 

Schuylkill  Haven  Borough 16-5 

Do NA 

Scranton 3-6 

Do    3-* 

Do:::: 3-7 


318 RA 

a RA 

30  30    AlP 

75  50    RA 

37 RA 

40 RA 

1,500  300    RA 

200  RA 

1,000  360    RA 

80  80    RA 

100  70    AlP 

150                150    RA 
10  AlP 

100  100    AlP 

60  AlP 

80  80    AlP 

100 AlP 

110  110    RA 

40  40    AlP 

100  100    RA 

2  2    RA 

150  150    RA 


Locality 


Retetva- 
tlon  or 
project  Na 


Housing  unit* 


Scranton 3-8 

Oo 3-9 

Do.... .....  NA 

Shamokin NA 

Shenandoali NA 

Do       NA 

South  Fork NA 

Sunbury JjA 

Tamaqua NA 

Tarentum NA 

Do NA 

Taylor  Borough NA 

Throop  Borough NA 

Turtle  Creek 6^ 

Unnntown 15-H 

Wampum 26-IR 

Warminster NA 

West  Chester NA 

WilkesBarre 47-B 

Windber NA  

Total 12.627 


ToUl 

Senior 

citiians 

90 

58    RA 

60  . 

RA 

SO  . 

AlP 

120 

120    AlP 

50 

30    AlP 

300 

200    AlP 

100 

10    AlP 

252 

124    AlP 

200 

100    AlP 

100 

100    AlP 

60 

60     AlP 

100 

60    AlP 

60 

60    AlP 

100 

100    RA 

22 

22     RA 

40 

20    RA 

69 

AlP 

100 

25    AlP 

200 

200    RA 

50 

50    AlP 

Statu* 


5.980 


Exhibit  2 

[Prom  Congressional  Quarterly, 

Sept.  20,  19681 

Pentagon  Rkbuts  Assertions  of  $10.8 

Billion   in   "Fat" 

Congressional  Quarterly  recently  obtained 
from  Capitol  HIU  sources  an  official  Pentagon 
rebuttal  of  a  story  in  CQ"8  June  28,  1968,  edi- 
tion. In  which  highly  placed  defense  experts 
in  both  the  Pentagon  and  Industry  contend- 
ed that  at  least  $10.8  billion  of  "fat"  could 
be  cut  out  of  the  fiscal  1969  defense  budget 
while  retaining  or  even  Improving  the  cur- 
rent level  of  the  nation's  defense. 

The  24-page  rebuttal  was  prepared  In  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Systems  Analysis)  on  order  of  Defense  Sec- 
retary Clark  M.  Clifford  and  was  distributed 
to  key  Congressional  leaders  under  Clifford's 
signature.  Despite  a  decision  by  Clifford  to 
reduce  fiscal  1969  defense  spending  by  $3  bil- 
lion to  meet  half  the  total  Government  re- 
duction required  by  the  recently  passed  Rev- 
enue and  Expenditure  Control  Act  (HR 
16414 — PL  90-364)  the  statement  vigorously 
defended  the  expenditure  of  the  entire  $10.8 
billion  cited  by  other  Pentagon  officials  as 
■■fat."  {For  previous  story  on  defense  budget 
cuts,  see  Weekly  Report  p.  1605;  for  require- 
ments of  tax  bill,  see  p.  1969,  1507.) 

CQ  also  obtained  a  counter-rebuttal  from 
some  of  the  officials  who  made  the  original 
assertion  that  the  $10.8  billion  could  be  cut. 
This  counter-rebuttal  also  was  received  by 
Members  of  Congress  concerned  with  the 
problem.  Because  their  position  Is  at  variance 
with  that  of  Clifford  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  all  the  dissident  officials  declined  to  be 
quoted  by  name;  all  occupy  high  Pentagon 
positions,  however,  and  have  the  expertise  to 
make  the  statements  that  appear  in  this  and 
m  the  previous  CQ  story.  These  statements 
have  become  the  subject  of  a  major  Pentagon 
In-house  debate. 

Allegations  by  House  liberals  that  the  de- 
fense budget  was  laden  with  ■■fat"  were  the 
focal  point  of  House  debate  on  the  fiscal 
1969  defense  appropriations  bill  (HR  18707), 
approved  Sept.  12  with  a  $4.8  billion  cut. 
Liberals  moved  during  debate  to  cut  the  rec- 
ord $77.2  billion  defense  budget  by  $10.8  bil- 
lion, but  their  amendment  was  rejected  by  a 
non-record  vote.  The  bill  now  goes  to  the 
Senate,  where  It  Is  expected  to  come  up  for 
floor  action  In  the  last  week  of  September. 
{For  House  Action,  see  Weekly  Report  p. 
2483.) 

Following  are  the  major  points  raised  In  the 
June  28  CQ  article,  together  with  highlights 
of  the  Pentagon  rebuttal  and  the  counter- 
rebuttal  by  proponents  of  large  budget  cuts: 


MISSILE    DEFENSE    SYSTEM 

Original  Statement— "Probably  one  of  the 
most  clear-cut  Items  of  "fat,"  In  the  view  of 
most  CQ's  sources,  was  the  ABM  system  de- 
signed to  protect  the  nation  against  an  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  attack. 

Pentagon  Rebuttal — The  Pentagon  state- 
ment said  the  decision  to  deploy  the  antl- 
balUstlc  missile  (ABM)  system  "was  made 
only  after  extensive  and  exhaustive  delibera- 
tions at  the  highest  levels  In  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  Branch.  Probably 
no  major  weapon  system  decision  of  the  last 
decade  received  more  thoughtful  considera- 
tion." The  statement  added  that  the  ABM 
would  prevent  a  missile  attack  from  China 
through  the  late  1970s,  limit  damage  from  an 
accidental  missile  launch  ■from  any  source," 
provide  Internal  defense  of  the  TJ.S.  offensive 
missile  force,  and  "complicate"  any  Soviet 
missile  attack  on  the  United  States. 

Counter-rebuttal — Pentagon  critics  of  the 
ABM  countered  that  "to  the  extent  that  there 
is  any  Chinese  missile  threat."  the  ABM  pro- 
vided "only  a  very  low-confidence  defense" 
due  to  what  they  called  "the  very  serious 
nature  of  technical  problems  In  the  areas 
of  reliability,  readiness  and  guidance  ac- 
curacy." And,  "In  a  larger  sense,"  they  added, 
"it  completely  misses  the  central  issue  of  the 
strategic  balance:  any  small  nation  can.  at 
negligible  cost,  smuggle  nucle&r  mines  Into  all 
our  major  cities  and  harbors  In  sufficient 
quantity  to  cause  enormous  damage.  .  .  .  The 
only  reason  no  country  has  attempted  these 
perfectly  feasible  atucks  Is  that  no  one  has 
devised  any  means  for  profiting  from  such 
an  attack,  particularly  In  view  of  the  re- 
taliatory power  of  the  United  States." 

Original  Statement — ■'CQ's  sources  doubt 
the  (ABM)  system  will  have  any  chance  of 
working  against  a  realistic  attack." 

Pentagon  Rebuttal— The  Pentagon  argued 
that  the  ABM  program  was  "proceeding  on  a 
sound  technical  basis"  after  a  research  and 
developmental  effort  that  has  been  more  than 
12  years  in  the  making.  The  key  components 
of  the  system — its  Spartan  and  Sprint  mis- 
siles— had  been  ■'successfully  demonstrated," 
It  said,  and  "Interception  of  an  ICBM-type 
target  was  demonstrated  as  long  as  seven 
years  ago  with  the  .  .  .  Zeus  (predecessor  to 
Spartan   and  Sprint)." 

Counter-rebuttal — Critics  replied  that  "as 
far  ao  the  sound  technical  basis  of  the  ABM 
Is  concerned,  we  have  now  been  testing  and 
buldlng  air  defense  missiles  for  20  years.  We 
now  have  In  Inventory  Nike  Hercules,  Hawk, 
Terrier,  Tartar.  Talos  and  Bomarc;  test  re- 
ports for  all  of  these  were  glowing,  yet  not 
one  works  satisfactorily,  as  evidenced  by  the 


endless  series  of  'get-well'  and  'follow-on' 
deficiency-curing  programs.  The  net  result 
of  the  enormous  sums  spent  for  these  sys- 
tems Is  that  our  Army  and  Navy  have  never 
been  so  undefended  against  air  attack: 
luckily  for  us,  the  Soviets  have  made  no 
serious  efforts  to  build  an  offensive  air  arm 
for  conventional  operations." 

BOMBER  DEFENSE    (SAGE)    SYSTEM 

Original  Statement — "Another  big  Item 
CQ's  sources  view  as  unnecessary  is  the 
complex  warning  and  Intercept  system  de- 
signed for  defense  against  long-range  bomber 
attack.  Called  SAGE  (for  Semiautomatic 
Ground  Environment),  the  system  employs 
elaborate  radars  both  to  detect  Incoming 
bombers  and  to  guide  interceptors  to  shoot 
them  down." 

Pentagon  Rebuttal — The  Defense  Depart- 
ment agreed  that  "parte  of  our  present  anti- 
bomber  defense  system  are  now,  or  soon  will 
be,  obsolete  and  uneconomical  to  retain.  .  .  . 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  because  the 
present  system  has  some  shortcomings  it 
should  be  phased  out  immediately."  The 
statement  said  DoD  was  proceeding  with  de- 
velopment of  an  advanced  downward-looking 
radar  system  called  AWACS  (for  airborne 
warning  and  control  system) ,  which  would 
slowly  be  phased  In  to  supplant  the  SAGE 
system  by  the  mid-1970s.  (The  radars  would 
be  mounted  on  surveillance  aircraft  which 
would  be  constantly  aloft.  Their  purpose 
would  be  to  detect  low-flying  enemy  air- 
craft.) 

Counter-rebuttal — Critics  argued  that 
bomber  defense  was  Important  "only  If  bomb- 
ers represent  a  significant  portion  of  the 
enemy's  damage-inflicting  capability,  which 
they  don't.  There  is  no  doubt  that  If  AWACS 
worked  as  advertised,  and  if  the  fighter  air- 
to-air  missile  (contemplated  for  use  with  the 
system)  worked  as  to  specifications,  then  a 
reasonable  number  of  enemy  bombers  would 
be  shot  down  ( if  there  were  enough  to  launch 
a  sizable  attack  In  the  first  place).  Un- 
fortunately, there  is  now  considerable  doubt 
in  the  technical  community  that  the  AWACS 
radar  will  produce  a  usable  look-down 
capability,  it  is  now  known  that  these  radars 
have  special  vulnerability  to  Jamming  and 
that  their  processing /tracking  equipment 
will  be  Just  more  automated  airborne  versions 
of  the  same  system  philosophy  as  SAGE." 
CMtlcs  also  said  the  airborne  equipment 
was  "Inherently  less  reliable  due  to  the  high 
temperature/vibration  environment  and 
stringent  restrictions  on  space  and  weight." 
"Finally,"  critics  said,  "there  is  the  larger 
question  of  whether  billions  should  be  spent, 
particularly  In  a  period  of  fiscal  crisis  on  new 
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effortB  In  bomber  defenae  since  even  a  perfect 
aircraft  defense  would  have  no  impact  on  the 
strategic  balance  of  terror*  Our  interna- 
tional posture  and  policy  decisions  could  not 
change  one  lota  even  If  we  enjoyed  total  Im- 
munity to  bombers,  since  by  Itself  the  Soviet 
missile  force  could  stlU  Inflict  unacceptable 
damage  to  the  United  States  (with  or  without 
an  ABM)." 

StT«rAC«-TO-Ani    MISSILES 

Original  Statement— "CQs  sources  said 
$850  million  per  year  could  be  saved  by 
phasing  out  Ineffective"  air  defense  missiles 
and  deferring  heavy  hardware  development 
on  new  missiles.  Sources  said  there  was  little 
reason  to  believe  these  missiles  would  work 
any  better  in  combat  than  Soviet  missiles 
used  by  the  North  Vietnamese,  stated  in  the 
Uay  8  Issue  of  Aviation  Week  to  have  at- 
tained a  kill  ratio  of  less  than  1  percent. 
According  to  one  military  source,  'the  North 
Vietnamese  have  apparently  leiMned  much 
more  quickly  than  we  have  that  their  real 
defense  against  bombing  rests  on  antiair- 
craft guns ' " 

Pentagon  Rebuttal— The  Pentagon  state- 
ment said  that  "because  of  the  poor  per- 
formance of  the  surface-to-air  missiles  used 
by  the  North-  Vietnamese,  the  United  States 
has  oonduoted  special  tests  and  simulations 
on  Nike  Hercules.  These  Included  displace- 
ments prior  to  firing  as  well  as  simulations  In 
an  electronic  firing  environment.  These  spe- 
cial tests  verified  previous  results  with  no 
major  problems  encountered.  Experience 
gained  through  air  defense  exercises,  unan- 
nounced air  operational  readiness  evaluations 
and  actual  annual  service  practices  Indicate 
that  the  kill  ratio  of  present  Army  surface- 
to-air  missile  systems.  Nike  Hercules  and 
Hawk,  would  far  exceed  the  kill  ratio  Indi- 
cated In  the  above  CQ  comment  .  For  sys- 
tems such  as  Bomarc,  It  Is  Inappropriate  to 
compare  either  the  combat  environment  or 
missile  capablUtles.  The  general  environ- 
ment m  North  Vietnam  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  point  defense  against  highly 
maneuverable  fighter  aircraft  fiylng  at  medi- 
um Euad  low  altitudes.  The  Bomarc  environ- 
ment, on  the  other  hand.  Involves  a  much 
greater  area  defense  against  high  as  well  as 
medlum-flylng  bombers  that  are  unable  to 
engage  in  violent  manuevers." 

Counter-rebuttal — "Contrary  to  the  claims 
of  DoD,"  critics  said,  "the  recent  tests  of  our 
air  defense  missiles  produced  such  appalling 
restilts  that  neither  the  Army  nor  the  Navy 
has  released  the  uncensored  raw  data  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense:  neverthe- 
less, both  Services  are  applying  maximum 
pressure  to  get  new  multl-bllUon  dollar  mis- 
sile development  programs  of  unprecedented 
complexity." 

ICAKFOWn 

Original  Statement — ".  .  .  Sums  totaling  a 
minimum  of  $4.3  bUllon  could  be  saved  by 
paring  "fat"  from  logistical  elements  of  all 
the  Services." 

Pentagon  Rebuttal — The  Pentagon  state- 
ment said  that  "manpower  requirements  of 
the  Services  are  thoroughly  and  continu- 
ously reviewed  by  the  Congress,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  smd  all  levels  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  insure  that  no  'fat'  exists. 
In  the  review  process,  as  in  the  Congressional 
Quarterly  article,  much  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  the  distribution  of  personnel 
between  'combat  and  support'  units.  For 
analysis  of  personnel  requirements,  however, 
we  do  not  believe  that  this  emphasis  Is  well 
placed.  It  has  not  proven  very  useful  to 
analyze  personnel  requirements  In  terms  of 
combat  and  support.  Definitions  are  Im- 
precise, and  It  Is  bard  to  make  comparisons 
between  Services  or  within  a  Service  between 
one  time  period  and  another.  Some  Army 
personnel  now  In  divisions  were  not  part  of 
the  Division  In  (the  Korean  war),  and  vice- 
versa." 


Counter-rebuttal — Critics  replied  that  "al- 
though this  country  has  always  preached  the 
eOdent  use  of  scarce  and  expensive  man- 
power resources  through  careful  organization 
and  Judicious  Investments  to  Increase  the 
productivity  of  the  Individual,  In  practice 
there  has  been  no  more  profligate  wute  o' 
manpower  than  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense .  .  .  Increase  In  personal  strength 
has  been  a  primary  Institutional  goal  of 
each  of  the  Military  Departments  Operating 
with  this  motivation  .  .  .  each  Service  con- 
tinues to  create  more  echelbns  of  command, 
administration  and  supporting  functions  In 
order  to  continue  expanding  .  .  . 

"In  Southeast  Asia,  out  of  roughly  525,000 
military  personnel  In  South  Vietnam  or  a 
total  of  more  than  750,000  deployed  and  as- 
sociated with  the  war,  we  are  only  fleldlng 
approximately  40,000  riflemen  ...  (In  a 
Vietnam-type  conflict,  riflemen  are  probably 
the  single  most  Important  measure  of  com- 
bat strength.)  The  remaining  18  people  be- 
hind every  rifleman  are  engaged  In  staff 
functions,  artillery,  supply,  equipment,  main- 
tenance, construction  and  engineer  activities, 
housekeeping,  helicopter,  operations  and 
maintenance,  communications,  tactical  air- 
craft operations  and  maintenance,  escort 
ships,  etc.  .  .  . 

"In  E^irope,  the  situation  Is  hardly  better. 
Out  of  roughly  330.000  military  personnel 
(plus  100,000  civilians),  we  manage  to  field 
only  approximately  45.000  men  In  Infantry 
or  armored  maneuver  battalions,  which  al- 
ready Include  substantial  amounts  of  sup- 
porting f  uncttotis.  By  comparison,  the  Soviets 
with  their  historical  tendency  of  suander 
manpower  axe  able  to  field  75-90  percent 
more  maneuver  manpower  for  every  100  mil- 
itary F>ersonnel  deployed  In  Eastern  Europe. 
Even  worse,  their  maneuver  manpower  Is 
backed  by  a  relatively  higher  density  of 
heavy  weapons  (e.g.  tanks)  per  man  than 
the  U.S.  maneuver  forces." 

Original  Statement — "Sources  agreed  that 
the  Army  should  not  be  allowed  to  carry  the 
large  (110,000  men  at  any  one  time)  tran- 
sient category  but.  as  a  well-placed  civilian 
put.  It  should  have  to  'take  It  out  of  their 
hide  Just  like  a  corpwratlon  would.'  " 

Pentagon  Rebuttal — The  Pentagon  argued 
that  "the  number  of  military  personnel  in 
a  transient  status  at  any  given  time  Is  a 
function  of  many  factors  such  as  the  size 
of  the  force,  the  length  of  terms  of  service, 
the  tour  length  p>ollcles,  the  number  of  p^'- 
sonnel  moving  to  and  from  oversea  locations, 
and  the  number  moving  between  stations  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  Army,  for  example, 
the  larger  force  and  the  greater  number  of 
people  In  short-tour  areas  such  as  Vietnam 
(I.e.,  one  year)  are  causing  Increased  perma- 
nent change  of  station  moves:  the  former 
because  more  people  are  In  the  Army  to 
move:  the  latter  because  people  are  moving 
more  often  ...  if  the  Army  were  to  take  'Its 
transients  out  of  Its  hide,'  while  maintain- 
ing programmed  strength  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  Korea,  the  operating  strengths  In  Stra- 
tegic Army  Force,  In  Europe  and  In  other 
long- tour  areas  would  be  so  low  that  the 
required  unit  training  could  not  be  accom- 
plished and  combat  readiness  of  these  forces 
would  be  seriously  degraded." 

Counter-rebuttal — Critics  countered  that 
"the  argument  against  eliminating  transient 
manpower  allowances  demonstrates  exactly 
the  reasons  In  favor  of  such  a  move.  If  these 
allowances  did  not  exist,  then  the  Services 
would  have  to  adopt  vigorous  measures  to 
reduce  the  tremendously  Inefficient  'short 
tour'  that  Is  used  consistently  as  a  gap-filler 
and  would  have  to  reduce  {lersonnel  tur- 
bulence and  Improve  retention.  ...  It  Is  In- 
structive to  examine  the  amount  of  money 
and  effort  spent  In  major  corporations  to 
avoid  excessive  movement  and  turbulence 
of  personnel,  simply  because  they  represent 
such  a  serlovis  drain  on  profits." 


TACTICAL    AntCKAIT 


Original  Statement.  "Cuts  of  at  least  $700 
million  could  be  made  in  the  Air  Force  pro- 
gram ...  by  purchasing  simpler  versions  of 
the  $3.5  million  P-4E,  the  $8  million  P-lUD, 
and  dropping  production  of  the  $3.6  million 
A-7D  In  favor  of  the  A-37,  which  costs  only 
$350,000  .  .  .  the  F-4  had  failed  to  provide 
clear  superiority  over  Soviet  fighters  .  .  .  $30 
million  could  be  saved  by  dropping  the  F-4E'8 
long  list  of  combat  Inessential  equipment 
such  as  sophisticated  navigation  and  fire 
control  systems  .  .  .  which  would  be  highly 
unreliable,  contribute  little  or  nothing  to 
combat  effectiveness,  and  decrease  aircraft 
performance  and  dally  utilization  rates." 

DoD  Position.  The  DoD  statement  said  the 
F-4  had  "compiled  an  enviable  alr-to-air 
combat  record  In  Southeast  Asia.  These  air- 
craft have  achieved  a  5-to-l  kill  ratio  over 
the  Soviet-supplied  North  Vietnamese  MIOs. 
They  have  done  this  exclusively  over  the 
heavily  defended  enemy  heartlands  where 
the  MIOs  have  all  the  advantages  of  radar 
control  and  surprise,  and  can  thus  engage 
or  withdraw  at  will.  To  draw  an  analogy; 
the  F-4  has  achieved  this  record  in  a  fight 
where  the  opponent  Is  given  the  first  blow 
and  Is  allowed  to  quit  whenever  he  wants. 

"The  avionics  Installed  In  the  F-4  series  of 
aircraft  are  the  product  of  extensive  re- 
search and  development  efforts,  and  they 
are  Installed  to  meet  the  needs  of  field  com- 
manders, the  combat  users  of  the  airplane. 
The  avionics  Installed  In  the  F-4E  are  essen- 
tially an  Improved  and  more  reliable  version 
of  those  Installed  In  Its  predecessor,  the  F- 
4D.  They  Include,  In  addition  to  such  stand- 
ard Items  as  a  radio  and  TACAN,  an  Inertlal 
navigation  system  and  an  Integrated  radar 
fire  control  system.  All  of  these  Items,  and 
especially  the  latter  two,  are  absolutely  es- 
sential to  enable  the  F-4E  to  carry  out  Its 
assigned  all-weather  attack  role  with  the 
precision  and  acciiracy  necessary  in  the  mod- 
ern environment.  These  avionics  have  been 
in  use  for  over  18  months,  and  they  have 
proven  highly  reliable.  F-4Ds  and  F-4E:s  have 
flown  In  the  United  States  and  Southeast 
Asia  at  dally  sortie  rates  equal  to  or  better 
than  planned." 

Counter-rebuttal — Critics  replied  that  "our 
alr-to-air  record  In  Southeast  Asia  Is  far 
from  enviable  (in  Korea  we  achieved  a  14-1 
kill  ratio):  In  fact,  last  year's  figures  (as 
opposed  to  the  three-year  average  of  5-1 )  are 
shocking.  (The  1967  ratio  still  Is  classified.) 
The  process  by  which  the  avionics  list  for  a 
modern  fighter  plane  Is  arrived  at  has  almost 
nothing  to  do  with  military  usefulness  or 
necessity:  It  Is  simply  the  result  of  the  com- 
bined wish  lists  of  technology  enthusiasts 
and  senior  officers  without  modern  combat 
experience.  As  a  result,  the  F-4  carries  an 
Inertlal  platform  of  somewhat  less  accuracy 
than  those  recently  rejected  by  the  commer- 
cial airlines  as  being  unsafe  and  unreliable 
as  a  navigation  aid. 

"The  complex  and  heavy  radar  fire  control 
system  Is  used  only  to  fire  the  Sparrow  mis- 
sile; this  makes  the  so-called  all-weather 
capability  only  a  theoretical  capability,  since 
there  has  never  been  any  non-visual  combat 
In  the  history  of  .^lr  warfare.  Including 
Southeast  Asia.  The  Sparrow  missile  has 
proved  to  be  only  slightly  better  than  the 
(almost  totally  Ineffective)  Falcon  In  South- 
east Asia;  the  far  simpler  Sidewinder  (re- 
quiring no  fire  control  system)  has  outscored 
the  Sparrow  In  kill  probability  by  a  factor 
of  two  and  one-half  to  one.  The  vast  major- 
ity of  experienced  air  combat  pilots  return- 
ing from  Vietnam  agree  that  an  P-4  with  a 
gun  and  Sidewinder  would  have  been  far 
more  useful  than  the  present  F-4C/D  Side- 
winder/Sparrow armament.  These  views  have 
been  very  strongly  stated  by  pilots  in  pub- 
lished letters  to  Aviation  Week." 

Original  Statement—".  .  .  the  F-111  was 
too  vulnerable  to  enemy  fighters  and  antl- 
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aircraft  defenses  to  be  tiseful;  consequently, 
these  aircraft  should  be  prime  candidates 
for  further  cuts." 

Pentagon  Rebuttal — The  Pentagon  state- 
ment said  there  was  'no  evidence  to  substan- 
tiate any  losses  of  F-lUs  to  enemy  action. 
Further,  to  date,  no  aircraft  have  returned 
with  battle  damage.  One  of  the  three  losses 
in  Southeast  Asia  has  been  attributed  di- 
rectly to  a  foreign  object  being  left  In  the 
aircraft  causing  Interference  with  the  flight 
controls.  Problems  that  have  been  encoun- 
tered In  Southeast  Asia  are  being  resolved 
by  fixes  that  have  been  developed  and  in- 
corporated. The  F-lll's  low  altitude  pene- 
tration capability  and  speed  make  it  a  for- 
midable attack  aircraft  in  the  enemy  en- 
vironment." 

Counter-rebuttal — Critics  contended  that 
■the  mission  planning  for  the  F-111  is  per- 
haps the  most  eloquent  testimonial  to  the 
.lircraft's  unprecedented  vulnerability  to 
fighters  and  antiaircraft  artillery;  only  mis- 
sions at  night  and  only  missions  to  the  least 
defended  targets  have  been  allowed  by  the 
operational  commanders.  The  F-111  has  the 
slowest  cruise  speed  of  any  of  our  Jets;  It 
has  the  slowest  acceleration  of  any  of  the 
Century  series  fighters  (m.iklng  ite  vaunted 
tjp  speed  a  purely  peacetime  capability) ;  and 
it  has  the  least  turning  capability  of  any 
fighter  we  have  ever  built." 

Original  Statement — "Another  $350  million 
or  so  in  research  and  procurement  money 
could  be  saved  ...  by  dropping  the  $2  mil- 
lion Mark  II  electronics  system  in  the  F-lllD 
(thus  leaving  the  plane  in  effect  an  F-lllA). 
One  civilian  official  said  the  sophisticated 
electronics  gear  .  .  .  would  be  'highly  unre- 
liable, contribute  little  or  nothing  to  combat 
effectiveness,  and  decrease  aircraft  perform- 
.ince  and  dally  utilization  rates."  " 

Pentagon  Rebuttal — The  Pentagon  said  the 
Mark  II  system  "will  have  an  improved  radar 
,ind  navigation  system  that  should  provide  a 
four-fold  Improvement  In  navigation  accu- 
racy over  the  F-UlA,  plus  a  better  night 
and  all-weather  air-to-ground  weapon  de- 
livery accuracy  and  an  all-weather,  radar- 
KUlded,  alr-to-alr  missile  capability.  The  re- 
liability should  be  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
P-IUA.  Thus,  It  should  not  decrease  the  dally 
utilization  rate  while  providing  a  greater 
performance  capability  for  combat  effective- 
ness." 

Counter-rebuttal — Critics     retorted      that 
■  the   attributes   of   the   Mark    II   electronics 
stated  by  DoD  are  purely  brochure  promises. 
The   Mark   II   Is   in   very  serious   trouble  at 
this  time,  experiencing  large  schedule  slip- 
pages  and    major   cost   overruns.   Since   the 
manufacturer    (General  Dynamics  Corp.)    is 
promising  no  better  than  equal  reliability   to 
the  F-lllA,  past  experiences  can  lead  us  to 
project  that  it  will  be  at  least  a  factor  of  two 
or  three  times  worse.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  Mark  II  was  forced  on  the  Air  Force  and 
General   Dynamics,  against  their  wishes,  by 
the  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering  (the  third   highest  civilian  position 
in  the  Pentagon) .  As  for  accuracy,  the  recent 
combat   results  of   the   F-lllA   have   shown 
such   small    percentages   of   effective   sorties 
and   such   large   bombing   errors   as   to   cast 
fundamental    doubt   on    the    whole   Idea   of 
radar  bombing  with  conventional  bombs  (to 
determine   this,   the   mission-by-mission   re- 
sults must   be  seen,  since   the  Air  Force  Is 
claiming  the  test  was  a  great  success).  Even 
if   the   Mark   II   achieves   a   substantial   Im- 
provement In  nccuracy  over  the  F-111  A,  the 
over-all   level  of  errors  would  still   be  large 
enough  to  make  the  mission  not  worth  risk- 
ing pilots  or  equipment  on." 

Original  Statement — ".  .  .  the  A-7  was 
neither  accurate  nor  maneuverable  enough 
to  be  effective  in  its  assigned  role  of  close  air 
support"  ...  In  the  interim,  the  highly  ma- 
neuverable, combat-proven  A-37  could  serve 
effectively  In  the  close-support  role  until  a 
new  generation  of  attack  aircraft  more  ap- 
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proprlately  tailored  to  the  mission  could  be 
built" 

Pentagon  Rebuttal — The  Defense  Depart- 
ment argued  that  "the  assertion  made  In 
regard  to  accuracy  and  maneuverability  ap- 
parently applies  to  the  only  model  now  oi>er- 
atlonal."  the  Navy  A-7A.  This  version  has 
proven  highly  accurate  and  maneuverable  In 
its  initial  employment  In  Southeast  Asia.  The 
Air  Force  version,  the  A-7D.  will  incorporate 
a  more  powerful  engine  and  Improved  avion- 
ics which  virill  provide  a  further  increase  in 
capability.  Thus,  the  A-7D  promises  to  be  an 
outstanding  close  air  support  aircraft." 

The  Pentagon  added  that  It  was  'clear 
that  a  shift  in  production  from  the  A-7  to 
the  A-37  on  a  one-for-one  basis  would  reduce 
the  effectiveness  of  the  total  tactical  force. 
There  are  serlotis  Issues  Involved  in  trading 
A-37S  for  A-7  aircraft  In  the  programmed 
force.  The  A-37  carries  less  than  half  the 
payload  of  the  A-7  and  has  less  than  half  the 
range  .  .  .  U.S.  commitments  to  NATO  and 
the  higher  Intensity  confilcts  postulated, 
particularly  In  the  European  scenarios,  re- 
quire careful  consideration  of  the  degree  to 
which  our  fighter  attack  force  can  afford 
specialized  aircraft  of  limited  capability." 

Counter-rebuttal — Critics  replied  that  the 
A-7  "can  hardly  have  demonstrated  high 
maneuverability'  In  Southeast  Asia  since  it 
has  40  percent  less  turning  capability  than 
the  A-4  at  combat  loads.  The  Marines  have 
decided  against  the  A-7  for  their  assigned 
mission  of  close  support,  preferring  the  A-4's 
superior  turning  and  slow  speed  capability 
plus  greater  simplicity.  The  Air  Force's  recent 
studies  to  determine  the  proper  characteris- 
tics of  a  close  support  aircraft  found  the  A-7 
unsuitable  for  lack  of  maneuverability,  loiter 
endurance  and  short  field  ability. 

"In  comparing  the  A-37  and  the  A-7,  sev- 
eral factors  must  be  kept  In  mind:  (1)  the 
mission  Is  close  support — not  longe  range 
strike;  the  A-37  has  demonstrated  the  capa- 
bility to  strike  any  point  In  South  Vietnam 
from  existing  airfields  (distances  in  Europe 
for  close  support  would  be  shorter);  (2)  at 
least  four  A-37s  can  be  bought  for  every  A-7; 
and  (3)  because  of  the  superior  accuracy 
associated  with  the  ability  to  get  closer  to 
the  target,  the  A-37  despite  Is  smaller  pay- 
load  can  equal  the  target  killing  capability 
of  the  A-7." 

Original  Statement — ".  .  .  the  VFX-I  (sub- 
stitute aircraft  for  the  Ill-fated  Navy  F-lllB) 
Is  a  'warmed-over  version'  of  the  F-111  which 
win  cost  substantially  more  and  perform 
only  slightly  better  than  the  plane  It  would 
replace." 

Pentagon  Rebuttal — The  DoD  statement 
said  the  VFX  was  "not  a  'warmed-over'  ver- 
sion of  the  F-lllB.  The  \TX  will  be  much 
smaller  and  many  thousands  of  pounds 
lighter  than  the  F-lllB.  It  will  be  a  high 
performance  fighter  airplane  which  can  per- 
form traditional  fighter  missions  in  addition 
to  the  fleet  Interceptor  mission."  (The  state- 
ment did  not  comment  on  the  allegations 
about  the  craft's  costs. ) 

Counter-rebuttal — Critics  retorted  that  the 
VFX   was   "being   optimized  to  exactly  the 
same  questionable  mission  as  the  .  .  .  F-UIB, 
e.g.,    the   fully   automated    Phoenix   missile- 
carrying  bomber  destroyer.  It  shares  the  two 
heaviest   comp>onents   that   ruined    the   per- 
formance of  the  F-lllB— the  TF-30  engine 
and  the   Phoenix  radar  fire  control  system. 
The   brochure   performance   of   the   aircraft 
Is  slightly  Inferior  to  that  of  the  hardware 
F-4  except  in  the  tactically  usable  high-speed 
frame:    consequently,   the   real    performance 
should  be  substantially  worse.  This  means  It 
cannot    cope     with    today's    Soviet    fighter 
threat,   much   less  tomorrow's.  The   claimed 
empty  weight  saving  over  the  P-lllB  is  only 
10    percent — the    larger    claims    in    combat 
weight  savings  are  simply  due  to  off-loading 
fuel  and  missiles,  which  could  be  done  Just 
as  easily  on  the  F-111." 


AKMT    HELICOPTEH    PBOGRAM8 

Original  Statement — "An  area  of  Increasing 
fat .  .  .  was  the  Army's  helicopter  program  and 
particularly  the  Hueys  and  Chlnooks  that 
are  prevalent  In  Vietnam.  'There  are  so  many 
of  those  things  In  Vietnam,'  one  military 
source  said,  'that  even  a  sergeant  complains 
if  he  has  to  ride  In  a  truck.'  " 

Penatgon  Rebuttal — The  Pentagon  con- 
tended that  "the  application  of  helicopters 
in  the  conduct  of  counter-insurgency  opera- 
tions In  Vietnam  has  been  an  unqualified 
success.  Hueys  and  Chlnooks  are  prevalent  In 
Vietnam,  but  they  are  performing  a  service 
which  cannot  be  accomplished  by  any  other 
vehicle.  They  are  not  provided  for  the  con- 
venience of  personnel;  rather,  they  are  essen- 
tial to  the  mobility  of  tactical  forces."" 

The  statement  added  that  "It  Is  true  that 
all  of  the  helicopters  in  our  helicopter  force 
in  Vietnam,  which  Is  sized  and  deployed  on 
the  basis  of  tactical  lift  requirements,  are  not 
always  engaged  In  combat  support  missions. 
When  not  required  for  combat  supfxirt  mis- 
sions, some  helicopters  are  undoubtedly  used 
for  'convenience'  missions  which  contribute 
to  the  morale  of  our  troops." 

Counter-rebuttal — Critics  replied  that 
"helicopter  losses  In  Southeast  Asia  have  been 
high  . .  .  high  enough  that  It  has  become  clear 
that  helicopters  would  be  unusable  In  any 
more  hostile  environment  Even  the  Chinese 
machine  guns  we  would  face  in  Korea  could 
make  helicopter  operations  untenable.  As  a 
result.  It  seems  difficult  to  Justify  the  high 
helicopter  procurement  rate  (at  the  infiated 
prices  created  by  high  demand)  on  the  basis 
of  forces  outside  Vietnam." 

Original  Statement — "Sources  also  recom- 
mended dropping  the  new  Cheyenne  hell- 
copter— an  advanced  craft  based  on  a  com- 
plex mlsslle/gun  fire  control  system,  which 
they  say  Is  now  slipping  badly.  ...  In  a  close 
support  attack  (one  former  Pentagon  civilian 
said)  it  would  take  the  helicopter  a  mini- 
mum of  16  seconds  to  home  in  and  guide 
its  missile  to  target.  In  the  meantime  .  .  . 
'you'll  be  blasted  out  of  the  sky  by  every 
weapon  from  small  arms  to  tank  or  antiair- 
craft fire.  This  concept  might  work  if  you 
were  up  against  a  single  tank  in  the  desert. 
But  If  you're  In  the  midst  of  a  Soviet  divi- 
sion, there's  Just  too  much  they  can  throw 
back  at  you.'  " 

Pentagon  Rebuttal— The  Pentagon  said  the 
Cheyenne    would    be    effective    in    escorting 
troop-carrying    helicopters,    providing    sup- 
pressive fires  in  assault  landing  zones,  direct- 
ing fire  close  to  friendly  troops  and  destroy- 
ing tanks  "and  other  hard  targets."  The  state- 
ment added  that  "the  Cheyenne  development 
program    has    recently    slipped    S'^    months 
from  a  schedule  established  30  months  ago. 
Minor  technical   difficulties — primarily   with 
transmissions — are  being  resolved  and  It  Is 
anticipated    that    the    current    revised    plan 
will  be  maintained.  ...  No  technical  problems 
have  been  encountered  with  the   Cheyenne 
fire  control  system.  All  test  results  to  date 
indicate  that  the  system  will  meet  predicted 
accuracies.  The  Cheyenne  represents  a  major 
technological  advance  In  aerodynamics,  avi- 
onics, fire  control  and  armament,  all  of  which 
contribute  greatly  to  improved  combat  effec- 
tiveness."   (The   statement    did    not    contest 
the  assertion  that  it  would  take  a  minimum 
of  16  seconds  to  guide  the  craft's  missile  to 
target.) 

Counter-rebuttal — Critics  said  the  Chey- 
enne was  "another  classic  case  of  a  system 
that  Is  obviously  worth  buying  if  it  does  all 
It's  advertised  to  do.  With  the  Army's  large 
stake  in  the  program,  one  can  reasonably 
expect  the  test  reports  to  be  laudatory,  espe- 
cially since  the  test  conditions  have  been 
designed  to  be  exUemely  favorable  to  the 
system.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  helicop- 
ter will  deliver  a  great  volume  of  suppressive 
fire,  though  the  question  of  whether  we  need 
more  suppressive  firepower  than  we  have  in 
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Vietnam  and  whether  tbia  fire  will  be  more 
accurately  delivered  than  by  present  Army 
and  Air  Force  craft  la  still  completely  open. 
As  for  the  poaalblUty  of  the  Cheyenne  de- 
stroying tanks,  this  Is  completely  out  of  the 
question  because  of  the  heavy  machine  gun 
and  cannon  ground  fire  associated  with  tank 
forces." 

ANTISX7BMARINB    FOaCSS 

Original  Statement — "Another  area  where 
a  consensus  of  CQ's  sources  would  make  sub- 
stantial cuts  Is  In  the  Navy's  antisubmarine 
warfare  (ASW)  force.  Sources  said  they 
would  eliminate  the  entire  fleet  of  eight  ASW 
aircraft  carriers,  whose  planes  have  never 
been  effective  in  locating  or  destroying  mod- 
ern submarines  In  simulated  combat  exer- 
cises." 

Pentagon  Rebuttal — The  Pentagon  said 
"the  retention  ot  the  antisubmarine  warfare 
carrier  forces  In  the  19708  is  warranted  The 
composition  of  this  force,  however,  will  be 
adjusted  to  reflect  new  weapons  systems  ca- 
pabilities and  changes  in  this  threat  '  It 
quoted  former  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara  as  saying  that  "the  advantages 
and  flexibility  Inherent  In  such  a  force  would 
marginally  warrant  Its  continuation  during 
tbe  19709 — provided  that  its  effectiveness 
could  hKt.greatly  Improved  "  The  statement 
•aid  the  new  antisubmarine  aircraft  i  called 
VSX)  now  under  development  "Is  designed 
to  provide  that  Increase." 

Counter-rebuttal — Critics  said  "the  DoD 
position  gives  a  lucid  summary  of  the  rea- 
sons for  major  cuts  In  ASW  carriers.  Only 
two  points  need  be  emphasized:  (1)  we  have 
doubled  the  kill  capability  of  land-based 
ASW  aircraft  and  doubled  the  kill  capability 
of  ASW  submarines  i  note  that  submarines 
are  not  vulnerable  to  Iom  of  bases),  yet  we 
have  reduced  ASW  carriers  by  only  10  percent 
since  1961;  (2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (Mc- 
Namara) has  stated  that,  given  major  ef- 
fectiveness Improvements.  ASW  carrier  forces 
are  stlU  a  marginal  Investment  (his  state- 
ment was  based  on  achieving  the  full  claimed 
Improvements  of  the  extremely  high-risk, 
complex  VSX).  .  .  .  Taken  in  the  context  of 
our  over-all  efforts  In  ASW.  it  Is  clear  that  the 
VSX  Is  at  the  same  time  the  most  expensive 
and  highest  risk  route  to  Increased  capabil- 
ities. It  conunlts  us  not  only  to  a  multlbllllon 
dollar  aircraft  profn^in  but  also  to  continuing 
to  maintain  ASW  carrier  task  forces  that  we 
could  otherwise  dispense  with." 

ATTACK   CAiUim   rOKCSS 

Original  Statement — "Another  large  sum  of 
money  could  be  saved  ...  by  changing  the 
concept  of  deployment  of  attack  carrier 
forces.  .  .  One  illustration  of  'irrationality' 
In  carrier  deployment  was  the  current  sta- 
tioning of  three  carriers  In  the  waters  off 
North  Vietnam.  One  Pentagon  source  said 
that  'no  other  aircraft  deployment  could  be 
more  expensive,  because  we  have  to  keep  two 
carriers  in  support  for  every  one  on  line — a 
total  of  nine  attack  carriers  tied  up  In  the 
war.  We  could  phase  out  six  of  those  carriers 
by  pulling  only  two  out  of  Vietnam,  leaving 
one  there  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Naval 
air  current  In  combat  experience.  Then,  at 
far  leas  cost,  we  could  achieve  the  same  air- 
craft strength  by  redeploying  land-based  air- 
craft from  areas  throughout  the  Pacific." 

Pentagon  Rebuttal — The  Pentagon  retorted 
that  "the  number  of  attack  carriers  iCVAs) 
required  is  based  on  the  total  level  of  tac- 
tical air  forces  required  to  support  national 
strategy  The  optimum  mix  of  sea-baaed 
land-based  tactical  air  Is  the  subject  of  con- 
tinuing classified  studies.  The  results  of  these 
studies  and  operational  experience  both  In 
Korea  and  Southeast  Asia  show  a  require- 
ment for  15  CVAs." 

The  statement  also  said  that  DoD  believed 
that  the  assertion  regarding  the  Vietnam  de- 
ployment was  "wrong  on  two  counts:  (1) 
we  cannot  reduce  our  CVA  force  by  removing 
CVAs  from  Vietnam  Just  as  we  did  not  In- 
crease that  force  when  we  sent  CVAs  to  Viet- 


nam; and  (2)  no  money  would  be  saved  be- 
cause the  marginal  costs — the  money  yet  to 
be  spent — of  replacing  CVAs  In  Vietnam  with 
land-based  air  are  higher  than  the  coats  ot 
continuing  to  operate  the  CVAs  we  have  al- 
ready bought." 

The  statement  conceded  that  "sea-based 
air  Is  more  expensive  than  land-based  air 
where  the  two  can  equally  well  perform  the 
missions  required.  The  exact  cost  differential 
Is  debatable  and  subject  to  a  host  of  assump- 
tions But  we  believe  both  operating  and  In- 
vestment costs  are  considerably  higher,  par- 
ticularly In  view  of  the  W41  million  ooet  of 
a  new  nuclear-powered  CVA  and  the  »570  mil- 
lion cost  of  four  nticlear  eacort  ships.  Thus  we 
do  not  want  to  buy  more  sea-based  air  than 
Is  required  by  Its  advantages." 

Counter-rebuttal — Critics  said  the  "DoD 
position  Is  less  than  forthright  when  it  states 
that  we  already  have  paid  for  our  15-carrler 
force  and  consequently  should  continue  to 
operate  It  Although  they  mention  the  high 
cost  of  new  carriers  plus  escorts  (•!  1  billion 
per  carrier  force  for  major  ships  only),  they 
do  not  mention  that  Congress  will  be  re- 
quested to  approve  the  construction  of  three 
such  carriers  within  the  next  two  years 
unless  the  15-carrler  force  objective  is  re- 
duced The  rationale  that  because  we  did  not 
increase  the  force  to  send  carriers  to  Vietnam 
(Which,  after  all.  demonstrates  that  we  had 
nine  carriers  we  did  not  need  for  urgent  com- 
mitments elsewhere)  is  sufficient  reason  for 
not  reducing  the  carrier  force  if  we  remove 
carriers  from  Vietnam  Is.  at  best,  specious 
(especially  since  reducing  carriers  saves  us 
the  extraordinary  expense  of  three  new  task 
forces ) .  As  for  the  costs  of  transferring  two 
wings  of  land-based  aircraft  from  Korea  to 
Vietnam  to  replace  the  two  carriers  pulled  off 
the  line.  It  seems  Inconceivable  that  any  rea- 
sonable cost  analyst  could  conclude  that  this 
was  more  expensive  than  operating  the  six 
carriers  required  to  keep  two  on  the  line." 

AMPHIBIOUS    FORCrS 

Original  Statement — "Because  of  the  lack 
of  real  or  potential  Island  powers,  officials 
Interviewed  by  CQ  think  substantial  cuts 
should  be  made  In  the  number  of  amphibious 
assault  vessels  One  official  said  'the  Soviets 
are  no  amphibious  power  to  speak  of  and 
neither  are  the  Chinese.  Who  else  could  you 
be  fighting  that  would  necessitate  a  World 
War  Il-type  landing  operation?'  Of  a  total 
amphibious  force  of  142  ships,  CQ's  sources 
recommended  motbballlng  50  of  the  most 
obsolete,  without  making  any  change  In  the 
composition  of  Marine  combat  forces." 

Pentagon  Rebuttal — The  Pentagon  con- 
tended that  "amphibious  assault  ships  pro- 
vide a  unique  capability  of  projecting  land 
forces  over  the  beaches  without  the  need  for 
overseas  port  and  airfield  facilities.  Amphib- 
ious assault  forces  can  be  decisive  In  shifting 
the  local  military  balance,  and  can  provide 
defended  beachheads  where  foUowlng-on 
forces  can  be  landed  by  airlift  or  seallft." 

The  statement  added  that  "the  size  of  this 
force  Is  not  related  to  the  number  of  real  or 
potential  Island  powers"  but  rather  to  meet 
"national  strategic  commitments."  It  quoted 
former  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  as  say- 
ing that  the  Pentagon's  strategic  analysis 
called  for  "enough  assault  ships  to  lift  and 
land  the  assault  echelons  of  one  Marine  Ex- 
peditionary Force  (division  wing  team)  In 
the  Atlantic  and  one  In  the  Pacific" — a  re- 
quirement that  would  necessitate  retaining 
the  entire  assault  fleet. 

Counter-rebuttal — Critics  retorted  that 
"the  DoD  statement,  by  Its  reliance  on  nebu- 
lous "national  strategic  commitments."  shows 
the  lack  of  precise  thinking  and  planning  In 
the  amphibious  forces  program.  It  should  be 
reasonably  clear  by  now  that  Marines  have 
uses  other  than  assaulting  beaches.  In  conse- 
quence, the  size  of  the  Marine  assault/lift 
fleet  Is  not  Inextricably  tied  to  the  number 
of  Marine  divisions  "  Because  the  Communist 
threat    emanated    from    the    European    and 


Asian  mainlands  rather  than  Islands,  thry 
said,  "It  seems  reasonable  that  there  are  bet- 
ter ways  to  spend  money  on  the  Marine  Corps 
than  by  buying  them  expensive  new  ships 
for  a  World  War  II  mission" 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
have  discussed  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  the  possibility  of  taking 
up  two  resolutions  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar. He  voiced  no  objection,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  1573  and  1574. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DOUGLAS  F    WOOLSTON 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  396)  to  pay  a 
gratuity   to    Douglas  F.    Woolston,  was 
considered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 
S  Rks.  396 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Douglas  F  Woolston.  son  of  Norman  C.  Wool- 
ston, an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  tlnie  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 
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ESTABUSHMENT  OP  A  COMMISSION 
ON  ART  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE 
U.S.  SENATE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  iS.  Res.  382)  establishing  the 
Commission  on  Arts  and  Antiquities  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  for  other  purpose.-;, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  amendments,  on  page  2,  line  4,  after 
the  word  "be"  insert  "appointed  by  and 
be";  in  line  5,  after  the  word  "the"  where 
it  appears  the  first  time,  strike  out  "Of- 
fice of  the":  in  line  8,  after  the  word 
exceed"  strike  out  ■$22,000"  and  insert 
■$22,089';  and  on  page  5.  line  2.  after 
the  word  ■the"  where  it  appears  the  sec- 
ond time,  strike  out  ■'Commission.  Pay- 
ment on  such  vouchers  shall  be  deemed 
and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  conclusive 
upon  all  departments  and  officers  of  the 
Government,  and  these  vouchers  shaU  be 
reported  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate"  and  insert  'Com- 
mission"; so  as  to  make  the  resolution 
read: 

S.  Ris.  382 
Resolved.  That  (a)  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  Commission  on  Art  and  Antiquities 
of  the  United  States  Senate  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "'the  Commission")  consisting  ol 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  RtUes  and  Administration 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  at  the  beginning  ol 
each  Congress.  Three  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quortmn  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  except  that  the  Com- 
mission may  fix  a  lesser  number  which  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  taking  of  testi- 
mony. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  select  a  Curator 
of  Art  and  Antiquities  of  the  Senate  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  and  be  an  employee  of 


the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  The  Curator 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  ol  the  Commis- 
sion, shall  perform  such  duties  as  it  may 
prescribe,  and  ?hall  receive  compensation 
at  a  gross  rate,  not  to  exceed  $22,089  per 
annum  to  be  fixed  by  the  Conunlsslon.  At 
the  request  oi  the  Commission  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  shall  detail  to  the  Commis- 
sion such  additional  professional,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  as.  from  time  to  time, 
It  deems  neceesary. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  be  empowered 
to  hold  hearings,  summon  witnesses,  admln- 
l5ter  oaths,  employ  reporters,  request  the  pro- 
duction of  papers  and  records,  take  such 
testimony,  and  adopt  such  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  Its  hearings  and  meetings,  as  It  deems 
necessary.  • 

Sec.  2  (a)  The  Commission  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  supervise,  hold, 
place,  and  protect  all  works  of  art.  historical 
objects,  and  exhibits  within  the  Senate  wing 
of  the  Capitol,  and  In  all  rooms,  spaces,  and 
corridors  thereof,  which  are  the  prci>erty  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  Its  Judgment  to  ac- 
cept any  works  of  art,  historical  objects,  or 
exhibits  which  may  hereafter  be  offered, 
given,  or  devised  to  the  Senate  Its  commit- 
tees, and  Its  officers  for  placement  and"  ex- 
hibition In  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol, 
the  Senate  Office  Buildings,  or  In  rooms, 
spacee.  or  corridors  thereof. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  It  deems  necessary  for  the 
care,  protection,  and  placement  of  such  works 
of  art.  exhibits,  and  historical  objects  In  the 
Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Senate 
Office  Buildings,  and  for  their  acceptance  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate,  Its  committees,  and 
officers.  Such  regulations  shall  be  published 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  such  time 
or  times  as  the  Commission  may  deem  neces- 
sary for  the  Information  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public. 

(c)  Regulations  authorized  by  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1820  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (40  U.S.C.  193)  to  be  Issued  by  the 
.Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Capitol,  and  any  regulations 
issued,  or  activities  undertaken,  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the 
Senate,  or  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  In 
carrying  out  duties  relating  to  the  care, 
preser^'atlon,  and  protection  of  the  Senate 
wing  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings,  shall  be  consistent  with  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Commission  may 
Issue  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) . 

(d)  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate  In  consultation  with 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  consistent 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  subsection  (b),  shall  have  re- 
sponslblUty  for  the  supervision,  protection, 
and  placement  of  all  -works  of  art,  historical 
objects,  and  exhibits  which  shall  have  been 
accepted  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  by  the 
Commission  or  acknowledged  as  United 
States  property  by  Inventory  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  which  may  be  lodged  In  the 
Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol  or  the  Senate 
Office  Building  by  the  Commission. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  have  re- 
sF>onslblIlty  for  the  supervision  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Old  Senate  Chamber  on  the 
principal  floor  of  the  Senate  wing  of  the 
Capitol  insofar  as  It  Is  to  be  preserved  as  a 
patriotic  shrine  In  the  C^ltol  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people  of  the  United   States. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  but  at  least  once  every  ten  years, 
publish  as  a  Senate  document  a  list  of  all 
works  of  art,  historical  objects,  and  exhibits 
currently  within  the  Senate  wing  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  Senate  Office  Buildings,  to- 
gether with  their  description,  l(X!atlon.  and 
with  such  notes  as  may  be  pertinent  to  their 
history. 

Sec.  5.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  for  the  expenses  of  the  Commis- 
sion the  sum  of  $15,000  each  fiscal  year,  to  be 
disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  on 


vouchers  signed  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Commission:  Provided, 
That  no  payment  shall  be  made  from  such 
appropriation  as  salary. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to.   ' 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1587),  explaining  the  background 
and  purposes  of  the  resolution. 

There  Ijeing  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BACKGROUND 

The  establishment  of  a  Commission  on 
Art  and  Antiquities  of  the  Capitol  was  pro- 
posed during  the  87th  Congress,  by  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield  and  others.  In  the  form  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  195.  That  joint  res- 
olution was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  IB, 
1962,  but  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  A  similar  proposal.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  65,  was  Introduced  by 
Senator  Mansfield  during  the  89th  Congress 
It  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  May  24.  1965. 
but  was  not  reached  for  consideration  in  the 
House.  During  the  present  Congress  the  Sen- 
ate pnce  again  considered  and  passed  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  Commission  on  Art  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Capitol.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 27,  which  would  accomplish  that 
purpose,  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  April  6, 
1967,  and  Is  currently  pending  In  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

PURPOSE   or   SENATE   RESOLUTION   382 

Senate  Resolution  382  would  establish  a 
Commission  on  Art  and  Antiquities  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  thus  distinguishing  It  from  the 
aforementioned  proposals  which  would  have 
embraced  the  entire  Capitol  complex.  Briefly, 
the  Commission  would  be  charged  with  the 
care,  protection,  and  placement  of  works  of 
art,  exhibits,  and  historic  objects  In  the  Sen- 
ate wing  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings,  and  would  select  a  curator  of  art 
and  antiquities  to  administer  Its  various 
functions. 

coMMrrrEE  amendments 
The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  adopted  minor  perfecting  amend- 
ments to  Senate  Resolution  382  relating  to 
the  appointment  and  compensation  of  the 
curator,  and  the  processing  of  vouchers. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
measure  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate 
four  times  unanimously,  in  the  form  of 
a  joint  resolution,  but  has  never  been 
acted  upon  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Its  purpose  is  to  preserve  the  Amer- 
icana, at  least  in  the  Senate  wing  of  the 
Capitol,  because  we  have  been  losing  too 
much  in  the  way  of  arts,  antiquities, 
paintings,  and  other  memorabilia  which 
are  of  interest  to  the  American  people, 
some  of  which  have  been  in  existence 
since  the  founding  days  of  this  Republic. 
So  I  think  this  is  indeed  a  redletter  day, 
as  far  as  this  particular  type  of  conserva- 
tion is  concerned. 

I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  18707)  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 


the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MUNDl'.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
strangest  practices  ever  engaged  In  by 
any  nation  is  the  one  which  we  follow  in 
supporting  both  sides  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam— a  war  in  which  we  are  heavily  in- 
volved. 

During  this  time  when  we  are  consid- 
ering appropriations  for  our  Defense  Es- 
tablishment, I  think  it  is  a  good  time  to 
review  the  curious  course  we  follow, 
whereby  we  increase  the  amount  of 
money  needed  for  our  national  defen,se 
and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  material 
for  the  North  Vietnamese  enemy  by  de- 
livering it  to  them  via  Russia  or  some 
other  Communist  country. 

The  result  is  that  both  our  defense 
costs  and  our  casualties  in  Vietnam 
necessarily  continue  to  increase.  I  have 
been  criticizing  this  peculiar  and  point- 
less policy  for  well  over  2  years.  In  fact, 
I  made  my  first  public  criticism  of  it 
some  5  years  ago.  I  shall  continue  to  use 
this  fbrum  and  others  to  keep  this  issue 
alive  before  the  American  public  unless 
and  until  this  completely  counterproduc- 
tive policy  or  the  war  is  ended. 

I  have  not  been  one  of  those  who  has 
sought  to  make  political  capital  out  of 
the  blimders  or  the  indecisions  of  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  administration  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war  or  in  the  pursuit 
of  peaceful  negotiations. 

I  have  been  fully  aware  that  the  op- 
portunity for  criticism  was  there — and  it 
is  still  there.  However.  I  have  criticized — 
I  am  criticizing — and  I  will  continue  to 
criticize  a  foreign  trade  policy  that  pro- 
vides the  weapons  of  war  to  our  enemy 
who,  in  turn,  kill  our  American  service- 
men. I  oppose  any  and  all  policies  which 
needlessly  prolong  the  war  in  Vietnam  or 
make  less  likely  our  chances  for  success 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

How  can  any  public  official  say  in  good 
conscience  to  the  widow  or  parent  of  a 
man  killed  in  action,  "We  did  all  we  could 
to  win  the  war,"  when  he  knows  that  the 
weapon  that  killed  that  serviceman  may 
have  been  made  from  materials  which  we 
sold  to  a  Communist  coimtry  or  was  pro- 
pelled by  chemicals  which  the  United 
States  sold  to  Russia  or  was  trucked  to 
the  area  of  the  fighting  in  vehicles  made 
operational  by  the  oil,  the  rubber,  or  the 
ignition  system  which  were  purchased 
from  us  by  the  Russians?  The  thought,  to 
me.  is  sickening. 

Lest  some  unrealistic  idealists  think 
this  is  an  exaggeration,  let  me  quote  from 
the  list  of  materials  which,  back  In  1966 
on  October  12.  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
by  Executive  action  freed  for  sale  and 
shipment  to  Russia  or  any  other  eastern 
European  Communist  countries — all 
Communist  dominated :  Automobile 
parts,  including  jacks,  mirrors,  battery 
parts;  motor  vehicle  lighting  equipment 
and  signaling  equipment:  spark  plugs 
and  electrical  starting  and  ignition  sys- 
tems, to  cite  just  a  few  of  the  items. 

The  importance  of  these  items  is  that 
they  can  he  used  in  the  truclts  which  are 
furnished  by  Russia  to  North  Vietnam  to 
haul  their  armaments  of  war  and  am- 
munition down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail. 

Additionally,  the  truck  in  all  probabil- 
ity is  fueled  by  gas  and  oil  which  came 
from  Russia  and  was  produced  by  drills 
and  equipment  sold  by  the  United  States 
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to  the  Communists  in  Russia.  Commu- 
nist Russia.  I  should  remind  you,  supplies 
virtually  100  percent  of  all  the  petroleum 
used  by  North  Vietnam  in  this  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  entire  list 
of  about  400  items  taken  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  Export  Bul- 
letin No.  941.  as  revised  on  October  18, 
1966,  pursuant  to  President  Johnson's 
Executive  action  taken  on  October  12. 
1966.  ^      ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  A.  > 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  hope  that 
all  citizens  who  get  this  Rbcord  and  all 
Senators  will  examine  those  items,  be- 
cause they  will  find  many  items  there 
which  are  critically  Important  to  the 
war  economy  of  North  Vietnam.  And. 
having  examined  them.  I  hope  that  all 
citizens  and  Senators  will  ask  themselves 
how  in  jiood  conscience  we  can  continue 
to -ship  taour  enemy  the  supplies  which 
prolong  the  war  in  Vietnam  which  causes 
us  here  today  and  for  the  remainder  of 
this  week  to  wrestle  with  multibillion- 
dollar  appropriations  for  Defense.  These 
appropriations  are  escalated  in  cost  ba- 
sically because  of  our  foolhardy  trade 
policies  vis-a-vis  the  Communist  coun- 
tries in  time  of  war. 


INCREASB 


IN       RUSSIAN       ARMAMENTS 
TO    NORTH    VIETNAM 


SHIPPED 


What  an  unhappy  plight  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  serviceman  facing  dan- 
ger and  death  in  Vietnam. 

What  a  critical  situation  for  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  who  faces  inflation  and 
higher  taxes. 

These  indefensible  and  inconsistent 
policies  of  the  Johnson- Humphrey  ad- 
ministration continue  to  call  for  more 
American  exports  to  Russia,  instead  of 
utilizing  the  economic  strength  of  the 
United  States  to  discourage  this  growing 
stream  of  death -dealing  weapons  from 
one  Communist  coimtry  to  another. 

I  have  read  a  few  of  the  kind  of  items 
used  in  the  trucks  which  today,  in  the 
absence  of  the  bombing  protection  which 
our  fighting  forces  used  to  have,  are 
hauling  in  increasing  amounts  the 
weapons  that  are  killing  our  boys  fight- 
ing In  Vietnam. 

Beyond  these  items,  decontrolled  and 
now  permitted  to  be  exported  to  bloc 
countries  free  of  administrative  review — 
these  400  items  specifically  released  by 
President  Johnson's  Executive  order  of 
October  12.  1966 — there  are  1,900  addi- 
tional categories  of  commodities  still 
controlled  as  strategic,  but  which  are. 
In  fact,  readily  accessible  to  Communist 
buyers  due  to  lax  administration  of  the 
export  program  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

To  substantiate  this  observation  and 
because  the  extraordinary  character  of 
these  shipments  Is  not  generally  known, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  infor- 
mation I  have  compiled  from  Commerce 
reports  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  The  people  of 
America  are  entitled  to  hear  these  as- 
tonishing facts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


(See  exhibits.) 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  among 
these  items  sold  to  Russia  which  I  shall 
discuss  later  are  materials  which  can  be 
used  in  rocket  fuel.  There  are  goods 
which  can  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  explosives,  in  ground-to-air  missiles, 
and  in  the  sophisticated  weapons  used 
to  slaughter  the  young  men  fighting  for 
our  freedoms  in  the  swamps  of  Vietnam. 

Let  me  emphasize  once  again  on  this 
floor  that  virtually  100  percent  of  the 
sophisticated  weaponry  of  all  types  used 
to  expand  our  casualties  in  Vietnam  are 
given  to  the  North  Vietnamese  by  their 
Communist  allies  in  Russia  and  In  East- 
em  Europe. 

As  the  great  American,  Bernard  Ba- 
inich,  once  said: 

In  time  of  war  there  Is  no  such  thing  as 
noncrltlcal  or  nonstrateglc  merchandise. 

These  policies  have  resulted  in  a  stag- 
gering increase  in  the  armaments  and 
ammunition  sent  from  Russia  and  her 
East  European  satellites  to  the  armies 
and  air  forces  of  North  Vietnam.  These 
self-defeating  east-west  trade  policies  of 
ours  have  helped  enable  Russia  also  to 
rearm  the  Arabs,  to  overrun  Czechoslo- 
vakia, to  threaten  West  Germany,  and  to 
excel  the  United  States  in  the  missile 
race.  These  policies  have  resulted  in  the 
staggering  dimensions  of  the  defense  ap- 
propriations bill  now  pending  before  us 
for  approval.  And  I  shall  vote  to  approve 
the  bill  and  I  shall  vote  against  all 
amendments  designed  to  scuttle  it,  be- 
cause even  though  the  indefensible  poli- 
cies of  the  Johnson -Humphrey  adminis- 
tration are  continuing  to  escalate  our 
shipments  to  Russia,  while  Russia  esca- 
lates her  shipments  to  Vietnam,  we  must 
not  let  down  our  fighting  men  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Unhappily  for  us,  our  problems  have 
been  enhanced  by  this  mad  desire  on  the 
part  of  a  few  American  exporters  to 
profit  in  the  blood  of  American  boys 
fighting  for  freedom  in  Vietnam  and  the 
acquiescence  and  encouragement  of  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  administration  In 
these  mercenary,  highly  selfish,  profit- 
eering motivations. 

For  example,  both  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  from  the  Communist  coimtrles 
to  North  Vietnam  has  increased  sharply 
during  the  first  8  months  of  1968.  The 
longer  a  bombing  cessation  holds,  the 
greater  the  quantities  of  the  weapons 
shipped  in  with  which  to  shoot  American 
boys  who  are  no  longer  protected  as  every 
other  American  service  contingent  has 
been  protected  in  time  of  modem  war 
by  the  umbrella  of  airpower  which  we 
have  available  to  protect  them,  but  which 
are  chained  to  the  groimd  or  circum- 
scribed In  their  action  by  a  political  order 
from  Washington,  D.C..  with  the  result 
increased  amounts  of  war  supplies  and 
armed  forces  are  moved  in  to  endanger 
the  lives  of  American  troops  in  South 
Vietnam. 

As  we  have  curtailed  our  bombing 
sharply,  we  have  enabled  the  North  Viet- 
namese forces  to  move  their  fighting  gear 
into  South  Vietnam  more  easily  and  with 
fewer  losses  to  them  suid  in  greater  vol- 
ume auid  with  steadily  Increasing  and 
more  staggering  losses  in  life  for  Ameri- 
cans. 


It  is  estimated  that  seaborne  shipments 
into  North  Vietnam  alone  during  the  first 
8  months  of  1968  have  increased  by  ap- 
proximately 35  percent,  as  compared 
with  those  shipped  during  the  same  pe- 
riod in  1967. 

In  addition,  rail  shipments  of  military 
supplies  are  moving  in  through  Red 
China  much  more  rapidly  and  in  greater 
volume  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  Last 
year  alone,  these  supplies  from  this 
source  exceeded  a  half  billion  dollars,  in 
the  evaluation  of  the  Russian  currency. 
Mr.  Lee  Thang  Nuy,  the  North  Viet- 
namese chief  neRotlator  for  aid,  was  re- 
cently in  Eastern  Europe  on  an  aid- 
seeking  mission — and.  in  fact,  may  still 
be  there.  Already,  supplementary  1968 
and  1969  economic  and  military  aid 
agreements  have  been  signed  with  Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria,  and  Poland.  The  fact  that 
these  agreements  were  signed  several 
months  earlier  than  in  other  years  in- 
dicates that  aid  deliveries  in  1968  will 
continue  at  a  high  rate  and  greatly  ex- 
ceed the  annual  shipments  of  the  past 
few  years. 

In  some  types  of  critically  important 
strategic  military  supplies,  the  volume  of 
shipments  from  Russia  to  Communist 
North  Vietnam  already  has  risen  astro- 
nomically. For  example,  in  replacement 
missiles  there  was,  during  1967,  nearly  a 
400-percent  Increase  In  the  number 
shipped  from  Russia  to  our  enemy.  The 
same  is  true  of  some  of  the  more  sophis- 
ticated and  hard-hitting  tanks  and 
heavily  armored  transports. 

Conveyance  of  antiaircraft  weapons 
used  by  the  North  Vietnamese  to  inflict 
growing  casualties  on  American  flyers 
has  increased  even  more  sharply  during 
the  past  year — in  some  instances  as  much 
as  800  percent — and  increased  in  part  by 
the  utilization  of  supplies  sold  for  bloody 
profit  by  American  exporters  to  our 
enemies  in  time  of  war,  in  conformity 
with  the  relaxation  of  export  restrictions 
issued  by  the  Johnson-Humphrey  ad- 
ministration October  12.  1966.  It  is  all  a 
matter  of  record. 

I  should  add  that  never  before  in  the 
history  of  this  Republic  has  an  American 
Commander  in  Chief  in  time  of  war  per- 
mitted— I  repeat  the  word  "permitted"— 
American  would-be  war  profiteers  to  sell 
a  single  dollar's  worth  of  merchandise  to 
the  enemy.  This  time  they  have  been  en- 
couraged, and  are  still  being  encouraged 
by  our  President,  to  escalate  their  ship- 
ments to  the  enemy  in  Russia — through 
this  curious,  imreallstic  concept  that  is 
part  of  a  brldge-bulldlng  philosophy. 

Unhappily,  the  bridges  they  build 
carry  the  weapons  required  to  kill  Amer- 
ican boys,  whose  cofiins  return  over  the 
same  bridges,  to  bear  silent  testimony  to 
the  foolhardiness  and  the  Inconsistency 
and  the  Improvidence  of  a  trade  policy  in 
time  of  war  such  as  that  imder  which 
this  country  suffers  today. 

Last  year,  alone,  far  more  units  of  field 
artillery — the  types  that  are  turned 
against  Saigon  and  other  civilian  tar- 
gets— have  been  shipped  frorh  Russia  to 
North  Vietnam  than  In  all  the  preceding 
months  of  this  long  and  costly  war.  Well 
over  3,000  Sam  missiles  have  been  given 
to  the  enemy  by  Russia  and  the  East 
European    satellite    countries    to    shoot 
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down  our  fliers  and  maim  our  men.  Ap- 
proximately 2,500  Soviet  military  techni- 
cians are  now  in  North  Vietnam  training 
personnel  in  the  use  of  the  sophisticated 
military  hardware  which  the  Russians 
are  making  available  to  them. 

Aimual  Imports  of  vehicles  to  rush 
North  Vietnam  military  supplies  down 
from  the  north  are  steadily  increasing, 
now  that  the  journey  has  been  made 
easier  and  safer  due  to  the  bombing  cur- 
tailments associated  with  the  Paris  peace 
talks.  Vehicular  shipments  to  North  Viet- 
nam from  Russia  are  running  approxi- 
mately 5,000  per  year — far  more  than 
the  annual  rate  of  shipments  during  1965 
and  the  previous  years.  Indications  are 
that  the  rate  of  vehicular  shipments  to 
North  Vietnam  is  now  sharply  expand- 
ing and  Increasing. 

In  addition,  seaborne  shipments  to 
North  Vietnam — mostly  through  the 
sanctuary  harbor  of  Haiphong — were  in 
the  area  of  over  half  a  million  tons  in 
1967,  about  six  times  the  levels  of  1966. 
These,  too,  are  moving  in  at  a  steadily 
increasing  rate  in  1968,  now  that  the 
danger  of  interdiction  by  bombing  has 
been  removed. 

It  is  now  clear  that  over  $2  billion 
worth  oT  materials  in  terms  of  Russian 
price  lists  has  reached  Vietnam  from 
Russia  to  date,  in  1968.  The  input  is  mov- 
ing at  an  accelerated  rate  thus  far  this 
year.  This  acceleration  has  been  steadily 
increasing. 

Comparisons  are  hard  to  come  by.  But. 
by  utilizing  all  sources  of  information,  it 
is  known  that  back  in  1967  there  was  ap- 
proximately a  50-percent  stepup  in  the 
shipment  of  military  equipment  from 
Russia  to  North  Vietnam — stepped  up  al- 
most immediately  after  the  1966  release 
order  of  President  Johnson  opened  up 
for  shipment  to  Russia,  without  limita- 
tion and  license,  over  400  Items,  many 
strategic  In  nature.  Senators  can  read 
them  In  the  Record  and  take  note  of  the 
strategic  Items  Involved. 

I  suspect  that  In  some  instances  they 
simply  recrated  our  shipments  to  Russia 
and  marked  them  for  Hanoi  and  shipped 
them  over.  In  most  cases,  I  suspect  that 
they  refabricated  them  into  modem 
death-dealing  weapons  and  armaments 
and  then  shipped  them  over.  But  they 
were  given  the  supplies  by  this  country 
through  our  trade  policies. 

As  compared  with  economic  aid,  the 
strictly  military  exports  are  showing  up 
as  being  on  the  priority  list  of  Russian 
shipments  to  her  Communist  allies  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  sup- 
plied 80  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
militarj'  equipment  delivered  to  North 
Vietnam  since  1965.  The  Red  Chinese 
are  also  supplying  what  war  material 
they  can  spare.  North  Vietnam  has  been 
able  to  stay  in  the  war,  however,  solely 
because  of  the  largesse  of  the  Soviets, 
who  have  signed  agreements  that  all  this 
huge  amount  of  military  and  economic 
aid  is  to  be  given — not  sold,  not  loaned, 
but  given— to  their  Communist  allies,  the 
North  Vietnamese,  without  charge  and 
without  a  repayment  schedule,  without 
any  thought  of  repayment  for  the  billions 
of  dollars  which  Russia  has  poured  into 
the  fight. 


Our  American  aid  to  Russia,  made  pos- 
sible through  our  misguided  trade  poli- 
cies, has  indeed  begun  to  reflect  itself 
in  the  capacity  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  con- 
centrate on  the  making  of  military  hard- 
ware while  we  help  supply  the  civilian 
needs  and  some  of  the  military  necessi- 
ties of  Russia. 


COMMUNIST    AID    TO    NORTH    VIETNAM 

Two  years  ago,  when  it  became  evident 
that  Increased  allied  commitments  to  the 
defense  of  a  free  South  Vietnam  were 
turning  the  tide  in  favor  of  freedom.  Ho 
Chi  Minh  put  out  a  cry  for  help  to  Mos- 
cow A  hurried  meeting  was  held  in  Octo- 
ber of  1966,  and  the  Soviet  leaders  issued 
an  edict  to  their  colonies  in  Europe.  They 
said  the  Warsaw  Pact  was  going  to  con- 
tribute collectively  $1  biUion  in  aid  In 
the  next  year  to  North  Vietnam,  and  of 
that  $1  billion.  $200  million  would  come 
from  Russia's  east  European  sateUites. 
That  was  a  mighty  hard  pill  for  the  So- 
cialist economies  of  the  Russian  satel- 
lites to  swallow,  since  they  were  already 
strained  by  the  continuous  economic  ex- 
ploitation by  the  Soviet  Union.  Poland 
was  hard  pressed  with  its  quota  of  $30 
million  until  our  State  Department  bailed 
them  out  with  what  amounted  to  can- 
cellation of  a  $26  million  bill  due  on  food- 
f  or-peace  shipments. 

Romania  was  equally  hard  pressed,  but 
again,  timely  loans  from  the  U.S.  Export- 
Import  Bank  were  negotiated  to  postpone 
payment  on  critically  needed  imports. 
This  enabled  RomarUa  to  comply  with 
the  edict  of  her  Russian  masters  and  ship 
to  North  Vietnam  large  quantities  of  a 
new  deadly  weapon,  the  RPG-7  antiper- 
sonnel rocket. 

To  anyone  who  doubts  the  lethaUty  of 
this  weapon.  I  refer  him  to  several  pages 
of  testimony  on  this  appropriations  bUl 
given  by  Dr.  John  Foster,  our  research 
director  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Senators  will  And  it  In  the  hearings.  He 
says  that  It  is  this  weapon  that  is  killing 
so  many  of  our  boys  and  South  Vietnam- 
ese soldiers  and  civilians.  I  contend  that 
the  shipment  of  this  weapon  results  di- 
rectly from  credits  given  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  own  lending  bank.  Think 
of  it:  through  some  incredible  distortion 
of  logic,  we  are  subsidizing  the  dealing  of 
death  to  our  own  sons,  while  high  admin- 
istration officials,  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent, and  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  ask  the  question  and  tr>'  to  answer 
it:  What  shall  we  do  to  try  to  bring  the 
war  to  an  honorable  end? 

The  first  answer  is  that  we  must  stop 
prolonging  the  war  by  our  own  selfish 
trade  practices  by  providing  the  where- 
withal to  Russia  so  she  can  expand  her 
shipments  to  our  fighting  enemy  in  Viet- 
nam. 

SOVIET    MILITART    AID 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  Soviet 
UrUon,  In  Its  public  declaration  of  Oc- 
tober 1966,  stated  that  $800  milUon  in 
military  aid  would  be  extended  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  North  Vietnam  in  the  next 
year,  with  the  rest  to  come  from  her 
captive  satellites.  It  is  clear  from  avail- 
able reports  that  in  1968  an  even  greater 
measure  of  military  aid  stretches  from 
Soviet  munitions  factories  to  North  Viet- 
namese forces. 


As  substantial  as  these  dollar  values 
are  they  by  no  moans  convey  the  total 
picture.  Sorting  out  the  various  esti- 
mates and  figures  reported  by  reliable 
sources,  a  conservative  estimate  of  Soviet 
military  aid  to  North  Vietnam  since  1961 
would  total  several  billion  dollars.  The 
dollar  figure  is  deceptive,  however,  be- 
cause of  the  pecuUarity  of  the  Soviet 
pricing  system. 

I  can  best  explain  this  point  by  illus- 
trating the  situation  with  the  following 
example.  The  Soviets  usually  price  their 
Mig-21  at  $400,000  or  less,  arriving  at 
this  figure  by  a  complicated  analysis  of 
factory  inputs  of  materials,  labor,  and 
so  forth,  but  making  no  allowance  for 
overhead  and  investment.  Consequently, 
a  Mlg-21,  which  American  aviation  ex- 
perts equate  in  sophistication  and  per- 
formance with  our  frontline  fighter,  the 
F-4.  Phantom,  is  priced  at  only  one-fifth 
of  its  real  cost.  Mr.  President,  you  do  not 
have  to  take  my  word  for  it  alone  be- 
cause one  of  their  top  aircraft  designers. 
Mr  Antonov,  has  said  that  this  pricing 
system  Is  bankrupting  the  Soviet  a\-iaUon 
Industry. 

In  an  article  In  the  Aviation  Week 
magazine  2  years  ago,  he  said  the  sales 
price  fixed  on  this  aircraft  would  hard- 
ly pay  for  the  raw  materials. 

As  one  may  see,  the  true  value  of 
Soviet  military  aid  is  not  merely  a  few 
billion  dollars.  We  must  multiply  that 
figure  by  a  figure  of  at  least  as  much  as 
3  to  5  when  evaluating  the  extent  of  Rus- 
sian military  aid.  Thus,  an  accurate  as- 
sessment would  be  somewhere  from  $6 
to  $9  billion. 

And  what  Is  the  composition  of  this 
$6  to  $9  billion?  Hundreds  of  helicopters, 
scores  of  which  are  the  giant  Mll-6,  over 
200  Mlg  fighters,  scores  of  Huysin  jet 
bombers  and,  50  battalions  of  Sam  mis- 
sUes  each  equipped  with  six  missUe  firing 
stations,  7,000  antiaircraft  guns— all 
this  plus  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons 
of  munitions  and  rockets.  Add  to  this, 
among  many  other  items,  trucks  ajid 
rolling  stock  carrying  their  weapons  for 
a  face-to-face  confrontation  with  Amer- 
ican troops,  all  supplied  free  of  charge 
by  Russia,  all  made  In  Russia,  all  shipped 
to  her  Communist  associates  in  North 
Vietnam. 

Turning  from  the  broad  economics  ol 
the  question,  which  are  important  be- 
cause they  convey  the  true  extent  of 
Soviet  involvement  In  this  war.  I  want  to 
expose  the  manner  in  which  our  U.S. 
Government  Is  contributing  to  the  fur- 
therance of  North  Vietnamese  war  ef- 
fort   through    the    Johnson-Humphrey 
East-West  trade  policies  by  the  permis- 
sive release  of  critical  strategic  materials 
to  the  war  factories  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Because  the  Soviet  chemical  industry 
is  deficient  in  its  ability  to  extract  what 
in  the  trade  are  known  as  aromatic  dis- 
tillates,   it    Is    dependent    on    outside 
sources  of  supply  for  the  key  chemicals 
needed   for   the   manufacture   of    solid 
and  liquid  rocket  propeUants  needed  to 
fire  the  Sam  missiles,  over  3,000  of  which 
have  now  been  shipped  to  North  Viet- 
nam and  to  equip  the  air-to-air  missiles 
which  are  shooting  down  our  pilots.  As  of 
this  date,  close  to  900  fiyers  have  been 
lost  over  North  Vietnam.  Some  of  the 
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chemicals  shipped  to  Russia  are  critical 
for  initiators  on  mortar  rounds  and  the 
Uke. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  MUNiyr.  I  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  request  I  am 
about  to  make  appear  in  the  Record 
either  before  the  Senator's  speech  or  at 
the  completion  of  his  speech  so  that  the 
continuity  of  his  address  will  not  be 
interrupted.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chair  >  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  ijuoriuo  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  beginning  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  morning  business 
tomorrow  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
1  hour  on  each  amendment,  except  for 
the  Cooper  amendment,  on  which  there 
will  be  a  time  limitation  of  2  hours,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Georgia  ( Mr.  Rus- 
sell 1.  and  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment: and  that  there  be  3  hours  on  the 
bill,  the  tmie  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader,  or  whomever  they  may 
designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  have  discusvsed  this  matter  with  the 
majority  leader  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  was  not  present  at  the  time, 
but  I  understand  it  has  been  discussed 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart  I  and  I  will  introduce  again  an 
amendment — not  again — which  would 
delete  the  money  m  the  bill  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  components  of  the  Sen- 
tinel system  and  its  actual  commence- 
ment or  deployment.  This  matter  has 
been  before  the  Senate  on  two  previous 
occasions. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Three  times. 

Mr.  COOPER.  On  three  occasions.  I 
know  it  will  be  said  that  the  matter  has 
become  a  moot  issue  and  that  the  Senate 
has  already  acted  upon  it.  However,  our 
purpose  in  introducing  the  amendment 
is  to  attempt  to  secure  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  certain  informa- 
tion which  we  believe,  because  of  its  clas- 
sified nature,  has  not  been  fully  exposed. 
if  I  may  say  so.  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Before  we  take  this  step,  which  In  my 
opinion  will  be  irreversible.  I  wish  to  say 


that  I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  and 
we  have  no  objection  to  the  2  hours,  but 
we  have  discussed  this  possibility. 

Because  of  the  classlfled  nature  of 
some  of  the  Information  that  we  seek, 
and  which  we  think  should  be  available 
to  all  Members  of  the  Senate  before  they 
make  this  very  serious  decision,  we 
might  Invoke  rule  XXXV  for  a  short 
session.  If  that  should  occur,  would 
there  be  a  reasonable  time  for  such  a 
session? 

Mr   MANSFIELD.  Yes;  Indeed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
knows  that  any  Senator  can  on  motion 
ask  that  the  Senate  go  Into  executive 
session. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  But  I  must  say  in  all 
frankness  that  I  think  the  2-hour  limita- 
tion would  apply  In  the  executive  session 
just  as  it  would  if  we  did  not  go  Into 
executive  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Except  there  would 
be  3  hours  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSEXL.  Oh,  yes;  indeed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
he  means  a  closed  session  rather  than 
an  executive  session,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  Under  rule 
XXXV 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  time  Senators  want 
to  speak,  no  matter  how  much  time  they 
want,  should  be  decided  among  the 
sponsors.  I  should  like  to  have  a  reason- 
able time  made  available  in  executive 
session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  stated,  that  is  every 
Senator's  right,  and  any  such  request 
will  be  honored. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  mean  for  a  reasonable 
time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes  I  believe  that  a 
limitation  of  2  hours  on  the  amendment 
and  3  hours  on  the  bill  would  apply 
whether  we  were  In  closed  or  open  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  just  wish  to  Insure 
that  we  would  provide  reasonable  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  can  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  those  of  us  who  favor  this  prop- 
osition will  not  consimie  all  of  our  time, 
and  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  give  the 
Senator  some  of  our  time. 

Mr  COOPER.  With  that  assurance.  I 
have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  objection? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  It  has  all  been 
cleared  here 

Mr  COOPER.  I  would  ask  then,  to  be 
absolutely  certain,  so  that  there  would  be 
no  confusion  about  this,  in  the  event  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  HartI  and 
I  should  Invoke  rule  XXXV.  or  any  other 
Senator,  that  at  least  1  hour  be  provided 
for  that,  in  addition  to  the  2  hours.  I  do 
not  know  that  all  of  that  time  will  be 
necessary 

Mr.  RUSSELL  That  is  not  debatable. 
We  do  not  need  any  time  for  that. 

Mr  COOPER.  It  is  not  debatable,  but 
the  question  is  whether  it  would  be  lim- 
ited to  the  2  hours  which  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  amendment. 


Mr  RUSSELL  Let  me  propound  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inqulrj' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Would  any  limitation 
of  debate  on  the  amendments  and  on  the 
bill  prevail  in  the  event  we  go  Into  a 
closed  session? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  long 
as  the  bill  Is  under  consideration,  it 
would  apply. 

Mr  COOPER.  Would  the  limitation 
apply' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Yes 

Mr.  COOPER.  Both  to  debate  and  open 
or  closed  session? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  right. 

Mr  COOPER.  Two  hours 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  apply  either 
way,  whether  a  closed  session  or  not. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Plus  3  hours  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  plus  3  hours  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then  I  would  propose 
that  we  be  given  2'2  hours. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  OK. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  believe  we  will 
take  that  long. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  change  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  wishes  2'2  hours  on 
the  amendment.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  majority  leader  if  he  would 
please  restate  the  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  hour  on  each 
amendment.  Two  and  one-half  hours  on 
the  Cooper  amendment,  with  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell! 
and  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment.  Three 
hours  on  the  bill,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders  or  whomever  they  may  desig- 
nate, with  voting  to  take  place  after  con- 
clusion of  morning  business  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  imanlmous-consent  re- 
quest, as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
reduced  to  writing.  Is  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Wednesday, 
October  2.  1968.  at  the  conclusion  of  any 
routine  morning  business,  during  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R  18707), 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969.  and  for  other  purposes,  debate  on 
any  amendment  (except  an  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  CooPKaj.  upon  which  there  will  be  2)^ 
hours),  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  |Mr.  Russell): 
Provided.  That  In  the  event  that  Mr.  Rdssell 
is  In  favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion, 
the  time  In  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  leader  or  some  Sena- 
tor designated  by  him. 


Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  resrectlvely.  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided,  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSPIFXD.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Senate  will  be  in 
recess  tonight,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  offering  of 
the  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Jour- 
nal tomorrow,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
to  be  concluded  at  10:15  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  would  ask  the  Senator  from 
Montana  if  he  still  wishes  the  3-mlnute 
time  limitation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  his  courtesy  in  yield- 
ing us  this  time. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1969 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  18707)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  you  need 
not  take  my  word  for  it  alone  for  in  fact 
these  very  same  chemicals  are  classlfled 
■strategic  commodities"  by  our  own  Of- 
fice of  Export  Control  in  the  Commerce 
Department  and  as  such  are  ordinarily 
denied  to  Communist  country  destina- 
tions unless  exception  is  made  and  the 
goods  are  allowed  for  export  by  issuance 
of  a  validated  license.  Incredibly  enough, 
in  this  crucial  time,  while  the  casualty 
toll  mounts  at  the  rate  of  thousands  of 
our  boys  per  week,  according  to  Sher- 
man Abrahamson  of  the  Office  of  Export 
Control,  the  administration  Is  approv- 
ing 98  percent  of  the  applications  to  ship 
strategic  goods  to  Communist  country 
destinations — In  remarks  before  the 
American  Management  Association, 
March  5,  1968.  New  York  City. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat  that,  because 
I  think  it  Is  time  Americans  woke  up. 
that  American  citizens  be  made  to  real- 
ize why  it  takes  so  long  to  get  peace  on 
an  honorable  basis  in  Vietnam,  that  they 
should  know  why  North  Vietnam  is  con- 
tinuing to  compete  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds  by  fighting  a  war  against  a 
country  which  so  completely  outclasses 
them  and  outproduces  them  in  manu- 
factured goods  and  war  equipment  that 
they  today  are  suffering  from  a  greater 
disadvantage  than  the  American  Indian 
did  in  the  Indian  wars,  when  he  was 
using  bows  and  arrows  against  the  rifles 
and  cannons  being  used  by  our  soldiers. 
It  is  t>ecause  we  persistently  jield  to 
the  pleas  of  those  who  want  to  make  a 


profit  out  of  the  war.  and  ship  and  sell 
to  the  Russians  supplies  which  are  so 
badly  needed  by  them  to  shore  up  cer- 
tain desperate  shortages  In  their  own 
civilian  and  military  economy. 

It  is  now  in  the  public  record  for  all 
who  will  to  read.  If  some  newspaper  edi- 
tors, commentators,  and  more  Senators 
would  take  the  time  to  dig  out  the  facts, 
we  could  carry  this  message  to  America, 
stop  this  Insane  policy,  and  get  on  with 
bringing  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  an  end. 
It  is  all  well  enough  to  talk,  as  we 
heard  a  great  friend  of  ours,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  speaking 
from  Salt  Lake  City  last  night,  about 
new    approaches    to    bringing   peace   to 
Vietnam.  I  listened  to  our  good  friend 
Hubert  Humphrey  very  carefully,  and 
I  reread  his  speech  today.  After  analyz- 
ing and  scrutinizing  the  whole  presenta- 
tion, there  was  not  one  single,  new  sig- 
nificant Idea  or  suggestion  which  has  not 
already  been  discussed,  uttered,  planned, 
and  publicized  by  President  Johnson  and 
his  associates  in  the  present  administra- 
tion. Hubert  just  reversed  the  words  and 
used  longer  sentences.  He  just  confused 
the  language — he  put  If's,  and's,  but's, 
when's,  where's,  and  how's  after  state- 
ments about  what  he  was  going  to  do — 
leaving  as  the  result  just  what  President 
Johnson    has    been    saying    for    many 
months. 

Humphrey  said:  "We  will  stop  the 
bombing  if  the  other  side  will  make  con- 
cessions''—which  they  will  not.  L.  B.  J. 
has  said  the  same  thing.  Hubert  says: 
"We  will  de-Americanize  the  war.  if  the 
South  Vietnamese  will  take  on  the  extra 
load." 

I  salute  Hubert  Humphrey  for  that 
one.  He  has  adopted  at  least  one  plank 
of  the  Republican  Party  platform  which 
I  helped  to  write  in  Miami. 

We  used  the  word  "de-Americanize." 
Everyone  wants  to  do  that.  I  expect  Lyn- 
don Johnson  also  wants  to  do  that,  but 
the  "If's"  knock  it  out  from  any  realistic 
significance.  The  Vice  President  said: 
"We  will  withdraw  our  troops  If  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  so  without  jeopardizing  the 
war  "  L.  B.  J.  and  all  the  candidates 
have  been  saying  that  for  months. 

As  I  said  in  a  press  release  which  1 
placed  in  the  Record  on  yesterday,  in  an- 
ticipation of  what  Humphrey  might  say, 
"I  do  not  believe  Hubert  will  walk  out 
on  the  President.  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
is  a  hypocrite,  a  coward,  or  an  ingrate. 
or  that  he  will  drive  the  dagger  of  deser- 
tion into  the  back  of  his  great  benefactor. 
Lyndon  Johnson."  He  did  not.  He  just 
went  roxmd  the  merry-go-round  with  a 
lot  of  words  which,  when  added  up,  re- 
iterated what  Lyndon  has  been  saying  all 
along  I  think  the  President  has  said 
them,  to  be  perfectly  honest,  over  and 
over  and  over  again,  and  more  precisely 
than  the  Vice  President  did  in  Salt  Lake 
City  last  night. 

I  have  never  been  one  to  believe  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  is  going  to  hold  to  a  po- 
sition which  he  thinks  wiU  needlessly  an- 
tagonize the  North  Vietnamese,  or  that 
he  will  hold  to  a  position  which  says  we 
have  got  to  have  a  peace  precisely  on  our 
terms  and  nothing  else.  Certainly,  he  has 
never  said  that,  even  If  the  South  Viet- 
namese doubled  their  armaments,  "I  Uke 


to  have  American  boys  over  there  so 
much  that  I  am  going  to  keep  650,000 
there  anyhow  whether  we  need  them 
there  or  not." 

Now  we,  of  course,  have  to  allow  a  little 
bit  for  hyperbole  and  for  the  enthusiasm 
generated  in  a  campaign  spokesman  rim- 
ning  for  office,  and  growing  desperate 
about  his  chances  for  success. 

I  should  like,  however,  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey to  the  fact  that  as  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  this  counti-y  and  the  partner  of 
Lyndon  Johnson  in  his  war  policies,  he 
shares  the  responsibility  for  the  Ameri- 
can economic  trade  policies  which  are 
prolonging  the  war. 

Let  HtmPHREY  prod  the  President  as  I 
am  prodding  him  today  to  rescind  his 
order.  Let  us  quit  supplying  the  enemy. 
Let  us  quit  feeding  the  people  that  we  are 
trying  to  fight.  Let  us  quit  strengthening 
the  fellows  who  are  trying  to  do  us  In. 
There  is  something  new  that  the  Vlc^ 
President  could  and  should  have  salo: 
I  suppose  you  can  win  a  war  eventually 
by  just  continuing  to  kill  off  enough  of 
the  enemy,  but  I  would  like  to  see  us  win 
this  one  by  curtailing  the  economic  prac- 
tices  which   make   it    possible   for   our 
enemy  to  continue  his  fighting  capacities. 
I  wonder  how  many  Americans  know  we 
are  fighting  an  enemy  who  cannot  manu- 
facture a  single  big  gun,  who  cannot 
manufacture  a  plane,  who  cannot  man- 
ufacture an  automobile,  or  a  truck,  who 
cannot  manufacture  a  locomotive,  who 
cannot  manufacture  a  Sam  missile.  The 
greatest  Industrial  giant  in  the  world  Is 
fighting  an  enemy  in  an  agrarian  econ- 
omy which  our  military  leaders  say  could 
not  continue  the  war  for  6  months  were 
it  not  for  the  aid  they  get  from  Russia 
and  from  China  and  from  East  Euro- 
pean Communist  countries. 

I  would  like  to  have  someone,  during 
the  course  of  this  presidential  campaign, 
tell  the  American  public  where  in 
heaven's  name  there  is  any  ijenefit  to  us, 
who  want  peace,  in  continuing  to  in- 
crease our  shipments  to  Russia,  so  she 
can  increase  her  shipments  to  Vietnam, 
so  they  can  increase  our  casualties,  with 
the  total  result  being  North  Vietnam  is 
able  to  increase  the  number  of  endless 
months  that  this  war  continues  and  to 
prolong  it  year  after  year. 

The  American  public  could  understand 
that  kind  of  language.  There  would  not 
be  any  confusion  between  a  new  trade 
policy  and  what  has  been  adpoted  against 
Congress  and  desires  by  this  administra- 
tion. It  would  not  be  just  a  reiteration  of 
the  same  kind  of  language  we  have  been 
listening  to  for  a  couple  of  years  and 
which  we  heard  again  from  Hubert 
Humphrey  just  last  night.  This  would 
be  something  concrete  and  something 
specific.  It  would  also  be  something  really 
new. 

So  that  there  will  be  a  clear  picture  of 
the  relevance  these  shipments  have  to 
the  prolongation  of  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia,  I  ask  permission  to  enter  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  shipments  of 
strategic  materials  to  bloc  destinations. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  informa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Recorh,  as  follows: 
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Under  the  Export  Control  Act.  approxi- 
mately 1000  Items  remain  which  may  have  a 
strategic  value.  These  Items  require  approval 
by  the  Department  of  Convmerce  before  a 
license  for  export  my  be  Issued.  Following  are 
examples  of  Items  that  have  been  shipped 
by  date  of  license  approval,  description  of  the 
Item,  value  of  the  Item  and  destination. 

Mining  equipment:  The  principal  economic 
aid  projects  undertaken  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  North  Vietnam  have  been  coal  and  phos- 
phate mining  Installations,  according  to  an 
article  published  In  the  China  Quarterly  Is- 
sue for  July-August.  1966.  As  a  result  of  these 
projects,  the  production  of  phosphates  has 
Increased  from  66,000  tons  In  19S7  to  1.4  mil- 
lion tons  In  1965.  Pure  coal  output  of  3.6  mil- 
lion tons  doubled  by  1965.  Aside  from  the 
very  large  Impact  on  the  North  Vietnamese 
Industrial  economy,  these  Increases  take  on 
algnlflcance  as  they  are  the  major  exports 
from  which  North  Vietnam  derives  Its  earn- 
ings of  hard  currencies.  These  currencies.  In 
turn,  are  -the  source  of  supply  for  critical 
military  materiel  needed  to  sustain  the  war 
efforts  against  South  Vietnam. 


Petroleum:  One  hundred  percent  of  the 
petroleum  requlreotents  of  North  Vietnam  are 
ailed  by  Soviet  bloc  countries,  the  largest 
contribution  by  far  being  made  by  the  Soviet 
Unlan. 


Description 


OetlNis-     Vilus 
Use 


Jin     4. 1967 

Fsb  IQ. 1967 
M«r  3.1967 


Apr.  10.1967 

Do 
F«b.  9. 1967 


M«r  14.1967 
Nov  27. 1966 

July   2S.  1967 


PlMMPdit*  ind  coal  min- 
ing spara  parts. 
.*) . 

Phosphate  and  coal  min- 
in|  machinerY  spare 
parts. 

PiMsphate  and  coal  min- 
in(  machinery  parts 

.      do . 

PtMiphate  and  coal  min- 
ing machtnerv  spsre 
partv 

.      do 

Continuous  mining  ma- 
chinery parts  (potash) 

Twin  bore  parts  for  potash 
mining  equipment 


USSR- . 

U  S5  R. . 
USSR. . 


USSR.. 

U.SS.R. . 
USSR. 


USSR 
USSR 


K8S4 

2.479 
3.S00 


I  40 

21.860 
1.500 


75.000 
150. 02S 


U.S.S.R..    57.500 


Oat* 

Osscription 

DMtins- 
tiee 

Value 

Mar.  10,1966 
Aug.  16. 1966 
Aug.    5.1966 

Oiethylene  g*yeo< 

do 

do 

US.S.R.. 
.  US.S.R.. 
.  O.S.SR. . 

{306.000 
176.250 
527.500 

Polyvinyl  butyral:  This  product  Is  primarily 
used  as  an  Interlayer  in  bullet  resistant  glass. 

Oat* 

Oescriptien 

Destins- 
iofl 

Value 

Mays.  1967... 

Poiyvinylbstyral... 

.  U.iiR... 

..  1268,975 

Chemical  woodpulp:  This  can  be  used  for 

nitrocellulose,  an  Ingredient  for  solid  rocket 
fuels. 

Oste 

Description 

Destination 

Value 

May     4.1967 
Mar     7.1968 
Sept  27,1967 

Chemical  wood  pulp. 

do    .  .. 

do 

US.S.R... 
.  US.S.R    . 
.  East  Ger- 
many. 

C,  387, 000 

1,039.200 

43.200 

Gold  mining:  Western  economists  have 
reached  the  consensus  that  the  most  press- 
ing problem  facing  the  Soviet  Union  today 
In  expanding  its  International  misadventures, 
has  been  the  shortage  of  gold  needed  to  fulfill 
Its  Internal  economic  and  military  programs. 


Date 


Description 


Destina- 
tion 


Value 


Aug.  28.1967    Construction  machin-     U.S.S.It...    $1,071,000 
ery  and  parts  to  be 
used  tor  gold 
mining. 


Diethylene  glycol:  This  chemical  is  used 
In  the  manufacture  of  explosives  and  liquid 
rocket  propellants.  It  can  also  be  used  as  a 
plastlclzer  Ln  solid  rocket  propellants  suitable 
for  alr-to-alr  missiles  like  the  ones  that  are 
used  In  Vietnam. 


Date 


Description 


Destination 


Value 


Aug.  29, 1967    Petroleum  drilling       Rumania...  (46,905 

equipment. 
Aug.  31,1967    Petroleum  drilling       Poland 106.000 

and  production 

equipment 
Dec.    8.1967    Petrolmim  drilling       Rumania  ..  S.  142 

and  production 

equipment  parts. 

Jan    29.1968..      do do 12.206 

Jan.    3.196< do do 19.071 


W»nten  Gravity  Meter:  By  the  Commerce 
Department's  own  admission,  these  geodetic 
Instruments  are  a  source  of  data  of  value  to 
guided  missile  trajectory  determinations. 


Date 


Description 


Destins- 
tjon 


Value 


Feb     1.1967    Wordengravity  meter.  Poland. 


}10.200 


Manufacturer  subsequently  asked  that  the 
Export  License  be  cancelled.  In  addition, 
the  Comnierce  Department  In  a  letter  to 
me  on  August  8.  1967,  admitted  that  two 
Worden  Gravity  meters  on  July  23.  1965  were 
authorized  for  shipment  to  Rumania  and 
were  subsequently  shipped. 

EXPORT  LICENStS-WOODPULP  AND  CHEMICAL  WOODPULP 


Value 


Dale 


Descripliofl 


US.S.R. 


Other 
East 
Europeen 
Com- 
munist 
bloc 


May     4, 1967 
Sept  20, 1967 


Dec.  13.1967 
Jan.  18.1968 
Jan.   25,1968 


Mar     7.1968 
Mar     8,1968 


C, 387. 000 


3,236.710 
1,722,800 


Chemical  woodpulp. 
Chemical  woodpulp 

(manufacturing 

source  tor  solid 

propellants)    

Chemical  woodpulp. 

Woodpulp  (Ciech) 1643,500 

(See  Item  S«.452,000 

under  Chemicals 

this  date.) 
Chemical  woodpulp 

tor  manufacture 

oftireyarn 1.039,200 

Woodpulp  tor  man- 
ufacture of  tire 

yarn 1.039,200 


Total 9,424.910       643,500 

According  to  the  Rose  Chemical  Dictionary 
(Sixth  Edition)  wood  pulp  Is  produced  for 
Its  cellulose  content,  from  which  paper  stock 
and  nitrocellulose  are  the  primary  products. 
"The  most  recently  developed  major  use  lof 
nitrocellulose  i  Is  as  the  basic  material  In 
solid  monopropellants.  Including  those  for 
rockets."  (p.  803)  Alpha-cellulose,  a  deriva- 
tive of  wood  pulp.  Is  a  product  which  ".  .  . 
has  t>een  suggested  as  a  component  of  high 
energy  rocket  fuel."  (p.  235).  Possibly  related 
are  dlethylene  glycol  exports  ($703,750.  sepa- 
rately reported ) :  this  chemical  can  be  used 
as  a  nitrocellulose  solvent. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
Americans  sincerely  interested  in  ending 
ttie  war  to  read  the  foregoing  list.  We 
have  heard  the  administration  say  it  is 
economic  goods  we  are  shipping  the 
Communists :  it  is  chewing  gum  and  baby 
buggies  and  typewriters  and  schoolbooks 
and  lead  pencils  and  toy  balloons.  It  is 
no  such  thing.  This  is  not  my  record  of 
the  shipments  to  Russia.  It  is  the  admin- 
istration's record,  the  Government  which 
has  made  these  shipments  possible.  It  is 
Just  a  partial  record  of  this  whole  bloody 


business.  Let  Americans  read  it.  Let  the 
candidates  give  their  answers  to  the  650.- 
000  American  boys  whose  lives  are  in 
jeopardy  because  of  this  unsound  policy 
of  supplying  the  enemy  that  is  trying  to 
kill  you  and  your  boys  and  your  hopes 
for  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  burden  of  my 
mission  here  today,  and  I  take  this  oc- 
casion to  give  it  because  we  are  going  to 
appropriate  billions  of  dollars  for  a  De- 
fense bill  now.  which  is  inflated  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  solely  because  of  the  re- 
sults flowing  from  the  trade  policies  of 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  administration, 
as  revised  October  12,  1966,  and  the  fol- 
lowup  administration  of  our  program  of 
exports  to  Russia  and  other  communist 
countries. 

A  few  selfish  profiteers  probably  are 
making  a  few  htmdreds  of  millions  ol 
dollars  of  profits  shipping  stuff  to  our 
enemy,  but  all  Americans  are  paying 
higher  taxes,  confronting  higher  flame.s 
of  inflation,  losing  their  kith  and  kin  in 
war.  so  that  those  few  can  profit  from 
this  traffic  with  Communist-bloc  coun- 
tries. 

I  suspect  when  historians  write  the 
book  on  this  administration,  the  blackest 
page,  if  it  is  not  written  in  red,  is  going 
to  be  centered  around  President  John- 
son's Executive  action  of  October  12, 
1966,  when,  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  he 
invalidated  the  trade  restrictions  of  the 
Battle  Act  and  he  Invalidated  repeated 
congressional  actions  which  historically 
have  restricted  and  prohibited  trading 
with  the  enemy  in  time  of  war.  He  took 
the  escape  hatch  which  a  rubberstamp 
Congress  so  frequently  gives  to  the  Exec- 
utive. It  speaks  out  in  stem  language.  It 
says,  "You  are  going  to  do  this,  and  the 
President  cannot  do  that" — then  the  es- 
cape hatch  is  written  In — "unless  the 
Executive  finds  it  in  the  national  interest 
to  violate  the  provisions  of  the  law."  This 
administration  went  out  the  escape 
hatch.  Down  that  escape  hatch  also 
slipped  the  Americans'  opportunity  for 
an  earlier  victoi-y  in  Vietnam.  And  down 
that  escape  hatch  went  nobody  know.s 
how  many  gallons  of  blood  of  American 
boys  needlessly  dying  in  Vietnam. 

To  me,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks,  it  is  abimdantly  clear  tliat 
the  inflated  funds  in  our  annual  Defense 
Department  appropriations  bills,  and 
the  needless  sacrifices  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens required  to  make  them  possible,  to- 
gether with  the  valiant  sacrifices  of 
many  of  our  soldiers  abroad,  all  are  im- 
dermined  by  the  cross-purpose  East- 
West  trade  policies  of  the  Johnson - 
Humphrey  administration.  That  it  is 
illogical  there  can  be  no  question.  That 
it  is  immoral  and  a  disservice  to  our  boys 
valiantly  fighting  is  even  more  tragic 
and  infamous. 

In  my  opinion,  that  it  should  be 
brought  into  the  area  of  political  debate 
and  become  an  issue  in  this  campaign  is 
now  inevitable,  because  we  are  here  deal- 
ing with  realities,  with  actual  conditions, 
not,  as  Hubert  Humphrey  said  in  Salt 
Lake  City  last  night,  with  what  is  go- 
ing to  happen  112  days  from  now,  or  3'2 
months  from  now.  but  what  we  can  do 
tomorrow,  and  this  week,  to  give  some 
reality  to  our  determination  to  bring 
about  an  early  and  endxu-ing  end  to  this 
war  in  Vietnam. 
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You  do  not  have  to  kill  all  the  enemy 
If  you  shut  off  their  military  supplies,  if 
you  curtail  their  economic  imports.  We 
do  not  have  to  put  our  manpower  up 
against  the  bloody  business  of  facing  the 
guns  and  the  rockets  and  the  mines  of 
the  enemy  If  we  decide  to  shape  up  a 
consistent  economic  policy  supporting  a 
military  policy  which  has  been  conducted 
In  Vietnam  now  for  over  7  Indecisive 
years. 

W«    H«.P    RUSSIA     STRENGTHEN     BOLD     ON 
SATELLITES 

We  may  well  ponder  one  other  aspect 
of  our  self-defeating  East-West  trade 
policies.  We  were  appalled  at  the  arro- 
gance of  Russia  when  the  Soviets  re- 
cently Invaded  tiny  Czechoslovakia  to 
save  that  country  from  "democracy."  In- 
directly, we  have  to  accept  some  of  the 
responsibility  for  making  such  an  In- 
vasion possible. 

What  keeps  a  satellite  nation  as  a 
satellite  nation?  One  way  Is  through 
complete  military  domination.  Another 
is  through  close  trade  relations  and  eco- 
nomic support.  Russia  is  holding  her 
buffer  states  to  her  mostly  by  such  eco- 
nomic policies,  only  resorting  to  bullying 
milltai-y  tactics  when  ideas  on  freedom 
and  personal  dignity  begin  permeating 
the  minds  of  the  people.  Mainly,  how- 
ever, the  Communist  leaders  must  rely 
on  economic  policies — making  the  satel- 
lite dependent  on  Russia  for  its  trade 
goods,  its  weapons,  and  a  market. 

In  a  recent  interview,  the  Minister  of 
Trade  for  Czechoslovakia,  Vaclav  Vales, 
said: 

In  1967  Czechoslovakia  met  Its  oil  import 
requirements  through  supplies  from  the 
Soviet  Union  by  99.5'r.  Iron  ore.  by  83.6%, 
metals  by  53.3 "^'r.  wheat— by  90.7%.  and 
cotton  by  53.8'~<,. 

Mr.  Vales  said  that  under  terms  of  a 
trade  agreement  signed  about  10  days 
ago  Russia  would  send  Czechoslovakia 
50  million  tons  of  iron  ore.  39  million 
ton  of  oil,  and  also  increase  the  amount 
of  other  goods — Including  rubber. 

Incidentally.  Russia  charges  its  own 
satellites  twice  the  price  it  charges  free 
world  markets  for  identically  the  same 
goods  In  Its  economic  war  with  the 
United  States,  underselling  us  In  the 
free  countries  where  it  can,  and  loading 
up  the  charges  against  its  Communist 
satellites  who  have  no  opportimity  to 
get  away  from  the  coercive  relationships 
which  they  have  with  Mother  Russia. 

When  we  look  at  that  list,  we  find  that 
Russia  is  maintaining  its  economic  hold 
on  Czechoslovakia  by  sending  that 
coimtry  supplies  which  are  offset,  in 
part,  by  the  g(X)ds  we  export  to  Russia. 
The  implications  of  this  situation  should 
be  clear  enough  for  anyone  to  see.  We 
fill  the  Soviet  hopper,  or  give  the  Rus- 
sians the  firm  expectation  we  will  con- 
tinue to  help  them  replace  their  own 
shortages,  and  the  Communists  are  then 
able  to  maintain  a  stronger  hold  on  the 
Czechs,  the  Bulgarians,  the  Rumanians 
to  threaten  the  West  Germans,  and  to 
Intimidate  the  other  satellite  coimtries. 
This  is  how  they  perpetuate  their 
economic  tyranny,  so  closely  associated 
with  their  political  tyranny,  which  is  a 
prelude  to  military  aggression  should 
the  economic  and  political  techniques 


fail  or  falter.  If  we  did  not  fill  that 
hopper,  if  this  economic  support  became 
too  much  for  Russia  to  bear,  a  new 
political  complexion  in  Europe  might  be 
anticipated. 

Of  that  50  million  tons  of  iron  ore,  of 
that  39  million  tons  of  oil,  of  that  huge 
amount  of  rubber  and  other  critical  ma- 
terial, how  much  will  be  purchased  in  the 
United  States  and  then  diverted  to  the 
Russian  satellites?  And.  if  we  did  not 
supply  Russia  with  these  materials,  how 
much  longer  could  the  Soviet  Union 
honor  its  trade  agreements  with  its 
captive  satellites?  Or  with  the  neutral 
countries  which  it  is  seeking  to  seduce 
over  to  the  Soviet  side  of  today's  cold 
war? 

No  one  should  forget  the  shortsighted 
sale  of  $150  million  in  wheat  to  Russia  in 
1963  which  enabled  her  to  supply  her 
commitments  to  East  Europe,  to  Cuba, 
and  the  Middle  East.  Had  we  taken  the 
sensible  course  and  withheld  our  wheat 
as  I  and  others  advocated  at  the  time — 
and  as  the  Senate,  in  a  roUcall  vote  at 
the  time,  one  day  recommended — who 
knows  how  much  calmer  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East  might  be  today  and 
how  much  closer  we  would  be  to  peace- 
ful conditions  in  these  troubled  areas  of 
the  world? 

Mr.  President,  these  questions,  too, 
should  goad  the  national  conscience  of 
this  country. 

These  questions,  too,  should  be  an- 
swered by  people  rtmning  for  high  of- 
fice, seeking  to  become  President  of  the 
United  States  in  these  dangerous  and 
difficult  times.  The  few  dollars  which  we 
earn  from  such  trade  with  Communist 
Russia  have  long  ago  been  far  outweighed 
by  the  loss  of  freedom's  blood. 


A  NEW  APPROACH  IS  NEEDED 


Trade  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  her  Communist  satellites  should  be 
regarded  as  international  political 
weapons.  We  should  not  delude  ourselves 
that  such  trade  increases  friendship  or 
cooperation  insofar  as  the  Communists 
are  concerned.  Along  with  wars  of  ag- 
gression, subversion,  propaganda,  intimi- 
dation, and  broken  promises.  Communist 
Russia  looks  upon  trade  as  one  of  the 
weapons  by  which  it  seeks  to  weaken 
freedom  everywhere  and  to  expand  the 
clutch  of  communism  to  more  and  more 
people  and  coimtries  in  its  still  imre- 
pudiated  proposals  to  establish  Commu- 
nist domination  throughout  the  world. 

Bv  diminishing  trade  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  in  this  time  of  terrible  war. 
we  will  find  that  we  will  gain  far  more 
in  the  form  of  concessions  from  them 
than  by  easing  our  trade  restrictions  for 
a  few  paltry  dollars  of  war  profiteering. 
At  least,  this  can  be  said  without  fear 
of   successful  contradiction:    Our  pres- 
ent policies  in  trading  with  the  enemy  in 
time  of  war  are  doing  nothing  In  the  way 
of  getting  any  concessions  which  are  de- 
sired by  us.  They  are  doing  nothing  in 
easing  the  burdens  of  war:  they  do  not 
fire  up  the  feeling  of  friendship  for  the 
United  States  in  the  bosom  of  Communist 
masters.  Commonsense  ought  to  dictate 
that  it  is  high  time  to  try  something  else. 
The  "something  else"  we  should  try  is 
to  stop  our  trade  with  the  Communist 
East  until  they,  by  positive  action,  show 


they  are  going  to  be  cooperative  and  that 
they  will  not  continue  to  add  to  our  war- 
time losses  by  aiding  our  enemies  In 
North  Vietnam  and  in  nearby  Cuba. 

I  therefore  call  upon  the  Johnson- 
Himiphrey  administration  to  put  some 
commonsense  into  our  trade  policies.  It 
is  dangerously  inconsistent  to  ask  for 
more  billions  of  dollars  to  build  up  our 
defense  posture,  appropriations  which  I 
support,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  pur- 
sue policies  which  offset  the  good  that 
these  vast  appropriations  do. 

One  of  the  best  breaks  we  can  give  our 
fighting  men  other  than  providing  them 
with  the  latest  in  weapons  In  sufficient 
amounts.  Is  to  cut  down  the  potential 
firepower  of  the  enemy.  We  are  ti-ying 
desperately  to  do  the  first,  but  it  will  take 
a  reappraisal  of  our  foreign  trade  policy 
to  do  the  latter. 

PATRIOTIC    OROtrPS    OPPOSE    PRESENT    POLICY 

It  seems  passing  strange  that  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  administration  has 
paid  so  little  heed  to  the  admonitions  of 
patriotic  organizations  which  have  pre- 
sented vigorous  views  in  opposition  to  this 
mixed-up  program  of  selling  merchan- 
dise to  Russia  and  other  Red-dominated 
countries. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
strongly  worded  denunciation  which  was 
recently  made  part  of  the  report  of  the 
Air  Force  Association  at  its  Washington 
meeting,  in  which  this  association  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  North  Vietnam 
was  able  to  remain  in  the  war  only  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  supported  that 
counti-y. 

That  we  have  heard  from  military  ex- 
perts. That  we  have  heard  from  witnesses 
before  our  Appropriations  Committee 
and  our  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Now  we  hear  it  again  from  this  fine  asso- 
ciation, the  Air  Force  Association.  I  re- 
peat their  charge:  North  Vietnam  was 
able  to  remain  in  the  war  only  because 
the  Soviet  Union  supported  that  country. 

The  complete  statement  of  the  Air 
Force  Association  is  as  follows: 


Soviet  Involvement 
A  measure  ol  proof  can  be  found  In  the 
rising  of  material  support  which  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  providing  to  North  Vietnam. 

The  Soviets  are  providing  the  sophisticated 
air  defense  system  which  has  made  North 
Vietnam  the  most  hea\'lly  defended  piece  of 
real  estate  in  the  history  of  air  warfare. 

The  Soviet  Union  provides  the  trucks  which 
ply  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  and  the  gasoline 
and  oil  which  run  them. 

The  Soviet  Union  provides  the  artillery 
the  ammunition,  the  rockets  and  launchen, 
which  are  killing  Americans  dally. 

The  Soviet  Union  provides  the  aircraft  and 
the  ground-control  system  which  challenges 
our  pilots  over  North  Vietnam  targets. 

Without  Soviet  support,  North  Vietnam 
simply  could  not  stay  In  the  war.  Someone 
in  Moscow  must  think  that  Southe.\st  Asia  la 
important. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union  takes  advan- 
tage of  U.S.  Involvement  In  Vietnam  to  make 
Its  presence  felt  In  the  Mediterranean.  In  the 
Middle  East.  In  Korea,  and  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, where  the  NATO  alliance  Is  still  a  main 
Soviet  target.  Soviet  Russia  moves  ahead  on 
the  technological  front  In  a  drive  for  strategic 
superiority  over  the  United  States.  It  looks 
vrtth  satisfaction  on  the  prospect  of  an  Amer- 
ica dlrtded  at  home  and  bogged  down  indef- 
initely In  Southeast  Asia. 
It  will  be  noted  that  this  statement 
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alao  brings  Into  foctu  the  full  gamut  of 
Soviet  Intrigues  and  plans  for  causing 
more  trouble,  more  disruption,  more  In- 
volvement in  its  ultimate  goal  of  weaken- 
ing and  breaking  up  the  NATO  alliance. 
Yet  we  load  our  ships  with  the  goods  that 
keep  their  economy  strong  enough  to 
carry  on  this  harassment  and  supply  our 
enemy  force. 

The  American  Legion  Is  an  organiza- 
tion ever  alert  to  policies  which  weaken 
our  own  defenses,  or  which  tend  to 
strengthen  the  abilities  of  our  aggressive 
Soviet  adversaries.  The  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  John  E. 
Davis,  took  occasion  to  express  strong 
views  on  this  policy. 

Mr.  Davis  said,  in  a  statement  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Legion  magazine : 

Last  December.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Katzenbach  argued  tbat  proposed  East- 
West  trade  would  be  tn  consumer  goods, 
therefore  It  could  not  be  expected  to  bring 
any  advantage  to  the  Soviet  military  thrust. 
He  went  on  to  cite  an  Italian  Plat  agreement 
to  build  a  compact  car  plant  In  the  Soviet 
Union  a\  aji  example  of  the  kind  of  profit- 
able tradcwe  are  losing  In  the  absence  of  an 
East-West  trade  agreement. 

I  fljid  such  argument  to  be  frightening. 
When  our  own  President  Is  embarrassed  by 
tmrdens  that  military  operations  In  Viet- 
nam Impose  on  his  domestic  program,  how 
can  our  government  argue  that  the  same 
principal  does  not  apply  in  the  Soviet  Unlon^ 
Anything  that  we  do  to  provide  consumer 
satlafacUon  In  the  Soviet  tTnlon  frees  So- 
viet energies  and  resources  for  their  aggres- 
sive external  policies.  The  point  Is  so  obvious 
that  I  am  not  really  arguing  It,  but  almply 
pointing  out  the  bankruptcy  of  the  rationales 
In  favor  of  broad  East-West  trade.  Even  In 
the  case  of  the  Flat  plant,  we  now  have  been 
approached  to  lend  Plat  the  money  for  ma- 
chine tools  through  the  Import-Export  Bank. 
Obviously,  the  Soviets  will  not  release  suf- 
ficient capital  from  their  offensive  programs 
even  to  acquire  such  an  asset.  They  will  be 
happy  Instead  to  see  us  help  capitalize  this 
plant  In  Russia  for  the  beneflt  of  Russia  and 
Italy,  while  they  save  what  capital  they 
can  to  foot  war  In  Vietnam,  the  Middle  East. 
Latin  America   etc. 

I  ask  that  the  entire  statement  by  the 
commander  of  the  American  Legion  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

'  See  exhibit  C.  > 

Mr.  MUNDT.  When  Mr.  Davis  speaks, 
he  speaks  not  only  for  the  veterans  of 
past  wars,  he  Is  also  keeping  in  mind 
those  who  will  be  eligible  for  member- 
ship in  his  organization  as  the  result 
of  fighting  In  the  Vietnam  conflict.  He 
is  thinking  of  their  protection.  He  is 
thinking  of  the  America  In  which  they 
must  live  tomorrow,  and  he  wants  them 
to  return  to  a  coimtry,  strong  and  free, 
where  realism  will  exist.  He  wants  them 
to  return  to  a  nation  with  a  sensible 
foreign  policy,  not  one  which  rewards 
those  who  strive  to  crumble  away  our 
Influence,  weaken  our  economy,  and 
drive  a  dagger  into  the  heart  of  the  free- 
dom loving  peoples  of  the  world. 

Despite  the  solemn  warnings  of  the 
national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  the  Johnson-Humphrey  ad- 
ministration puts  the  full  force  of  its 
power  behind  the  effort  to  induce  Con- 
gress to  app.'ove  this  vast  loan  to  build 


a  new  automobile  plant  in  Russia — to  be 
operated  by  the  Flat  Company  of  Italy. 
Yet  every  schoolboy  knows  that  an  auto- 
mobile plant  In  time  of  war  is  easily  and 
effectively  converted  into  an  industrial 
complex  to  manufacture  the  death  deal- 
ing implements  of  war  and  the  rolling 
stock  to  put  them  into  front  line  action. 
Fortunately  the  Senate  approved  the 
efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [  Mr. 
Byrd],  whom  I  am  happy  to  see  in  the 
Chamber,  and  myself,  and  validated 
our  resolution  to  forbid  this  utterly  un- 
realistic use  of  American  dollars  to 
strengthen  even  further  the  war  produc- 
tive capacity  of  Communist  Russia  and 
correspondingly  make  even  more  diffi- 
cult our  chances  of  success  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  American  Legion  posi- 
tion are  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
who  have  also  bitterly  declared  that — 

We  must  not  allow  food,  clothing,  fuel  and 
arms  to  be  put  Into  the  hands  of  aggressors 
like  North  Vietnam  so  they  might  drag  that 
war  for  freedom  to  eternity.  The  sooner  our 
Government  stands  stralghter  and  stops 
listening  to  those  who  supposedly  buUd 
bridges  with  our  enemies,  the  sooner  our  men 
can  come  home  where  they  belong. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  concliision  of  my  remarks  the  entire 
text  of  Resolution  264,  opposing  all  forms 
of  trade,  commerce,  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  Communist  or  Communist-con- 
trolled nations,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  VFW  at  its  armual  convention. 

The  PRESmma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  D.) 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  cur- 
rious  to  me  that  a  civilian  in  charge  of 
the  Pentagon,  a  civilian  ser\ing  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  a  civilian  Secretary 
of  State  should  somehow  or  other  believe 
that  their  collective  judgment  is  so  vastly 
superior  to  the  entire  membership  of 
the  American  Legion  and  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  whose  millions  of  men 
in  various  ranks  and  levels  of  service 
have  directed  and  fought  wars  to  pro- 
tect the  freedoms  of  this  country  up  to 
now. 

Our  civilian  leaders  reject  out  of  hand 
both  organizations  and  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  their  national  conventions 
and  statements  by  their  national  com- 
manders condemning  this  unholy  trade 
policy  of  shipping  supplies  to  the  enemy 
in  time  of  war. 

I  wonder  sometimes  about  what  meat 
these  little  Caesars  eat  who  sit  at  the 
other  end  of  the  avenue  and  say,  "Every- 
body is  out  of  step  but  Lyndon  or  Clark 
or  Bob  or  one  or  two  other  political 
leaders."  I  refer  to  people  who  have  put 
this  country  on  the  toboggan  ride  to  dis- 
aster by  these  counterproductive  trade 
policies. 

They  have  sdso  been  condemned  by 
other  patriotic  organizations.  Others 
have  organized  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
to  do  something  about  It.  Still  we  flnd 
that  though  many  are  stirred  to  action, 
those  in  charge  of  our  policies  Ignore  the 
desires  and  pleadings  of  their  fellow 
citizens. 

Local  citizens  in  our  country  in  great 
numbers  are  growing  increasingly  dis- 


mayed as  the  facts  gradually  leak  out 
through  the  information  wall  which 
sometimes  encircles  Washington,  to  the 
people  In  the  hometowns  of  America. 
Information  is  leaking  out  surely  but 
slowly  concerning  the  trend  our  trade 
policies  have  taken  and  the  serious  re- 
sults which  have  eventuated.  And  so  pri- 
vate citizens  have  joined  together  In  vast 
numbers  to  make  their  protests  heard. 

One  such  group  is  known  as  CEASE, 
the  Committee  To  End  Aid  to  the  Soviet 
Eiiemy.  That  committee  is  headed  by 
former  Gov.  John  Davis  Lodge,  a  former 
Congressman  and  also  a  former  Ambas- 
sador to  Spain. 

CEIASE  has  its  national  headquarters 
in  the  National  Press  Building  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  and  reports  that  letters  of 
protest  and  contributions  to  the  crusade 
they  are  waging  against  this  trade  prac- 
tice continue  to  come  in  in  increasing 
numbers. 

Governor  Lodge  has  urged  that  'we 
stop  increasing  our  trade  commitments 
to  Russia  and  countries  that  are  assisting 
in  the  killing  of  American  troops  by 
proxy." 

When  it  is  so  apparent  to  so  many 
others,  why  does  not  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration declare  a  moratorium  on  tlie 
policy  of  fighting  and  feeding  the  enemy 
at  the  same  time?  Why  does  not  Vice 
President  Humphrey  use  his  influence 
with  L.  B.  J.  to  bring  this  change  about? 

If  this  be  war,  and  it  is.  then  let  us 
treat  it  as  war.  Let  us  be  stem.  Let  us  be 
realistic.  Let  us  be  consistent.  And  let  us 
not  prolong  the  conflict  by  such  poorly 
conceived  trade  policies  which  strength- 
en the  very  enemy  we  are  trying  to  over- 
come. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  restate  here  some 
practical  suggestions  which  I  have  made 
on  this  floor  and  elsewhere  many  times 
during  the  course  of  the  past  several 
years.  I  speak  as  one  who  has  consistently 
defended  President  Johnson's  wise  and 
proper  determination  not  to  bring  this 
Nation  to  defeat  in  Vietnam  either  by 
surrendering  on  the  installment  plan  or 
by  our  abject  withdrawal  in  disgrace  with 
all  of  the  serious  consequences  and  con- 
comitants that  such  a  defeat  would  en- 
tail in  terms  of  jeopardy  both  to  our  fu- 
ture peace  and  the  very  survival  of  our 
Republic  and  our  way  of  life. 

I  regret  as  much  as  anyone  that  so 
many  members  of  the  President's  own 
political  party  are  preaching  the  gospel 
of  despair  and  counseling  him  to  accept 
a  formula  for  defeat. 

I  rejoice  over  the  fact  that  such  a 
comparatively  few  members  of  our  Re- 
publican Party  join  in  these  tactics  of 
timidity  or  offer  the  counsel  of  a  dis- 
graceful surrender  which  would  end  our 
influence  as  a  world  leader  and  would 
reward  aggressive  communism  with  a 
prize  so  rich  and  a  victory  so  significant 
that  there  could  be  no  stopping  its  appe- 
tite for  more  controls  over  more  and 
more  people  until  the  United  States  it- 
self becomes  the  target  of  Its  atomic 
attacks  and  its  nuclear  missiles. 

However,  any  such  disaster  which 
might  befall  our  country  is  too  great  to 
bring  partisan  respite  to  any,  and  the 
threat  of  it  is  too  dangerous  to  permit 
us  to  engage  in  partisan  criticisms  or  to 
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seek  political  advantage  through  some 
synthetic  and  ephemeral  change  of  pol- 
icy which  might  eventually  engulf  us  all 
in  the  unprecedented  blood  bath  of  nu- 
clear all-out  war  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  United  States. 

We  should  work  together — Republi- 
cans and  Democrats — to  evolve  courses 
of  action  based  on  realism — not  on  voter 
appeal — and  geared  to  the  strength  and 
advantages  now  available  to  our  country, 
and  designed  to  bring  an  early  and  en- 
during end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President.  I  propose  the  following 
actions: 

First.  President  Johnson  should  im- 
mediately rescind  his  Executive  action 
of  October  12.  1966,  and  promptly  restore 
the  prohibitions  denying  Americans  the 
right  to  engage  in  wartime  trade  with 
Communist  Russia  and  her  satellites  in 
accordance  with  the  Battle  Act  and  other 
similar  legislative  prohibitions  enacted 
in  the  past  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Those  prohibitions  against  trade 
with  those  who  supply  materials  to  our 
fighting  enemy  in  Vietnam  should  be 
complete:  they  should  be  vigorously  en- 
forced: and  they  should  continue  until 
peace  comes  to  Vietnam. 

Second.  Having  once  more  adopted  the 
national  policy  of  refusing  to  try  to  make 
profit  for  some  in  a  war  which  is  proving 
costly  to  all.  we  should  then  urge  other 
freedom-loving  nations  to  join  us  in  this 
rule  of  self-restraint  so  that  the  pressure 
of  economic  forces  might  be  added  to  the 
pressure  of  our  mllltarj'  forces  to  con- 
vince the  Communists  who  are  arrayed 
against  us  that  the  era  of  expansion  of 
International  communism  by  ruthless 
and  unprovoked  aggression  is  at  an  end. 
Third.  President  Johnson,  or  his  suc- 
cessor, if  the  incumbent  remains  ada- 
mant or  unwilling,  should  then  call  a 
Free  World  Trade-Aid  Conference  here 
in  Washington  to  which  will  be  invited 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  who  share 
our  abhorrence  of  war  and  who  want  to 
do  something  to  protect  themselves 
against  a  new  era  of  military  aggression 
which  In  these  uneasy  days  might  so 
easily  expand  not  into  the  war  to  end  all 
wars  but  the  war  to  end  all  civilization. 
At  this  Conference  our  President 
should  address  those  who  come  substan- 
tially as  follows : 

Our  country  loves  peace  and  Is  ready  and 
eager  to  help  like-minded  Nations  every- 
where to  the  extent  of  our  abilities  to  achieve 
security  against  war,  the  rights  of  sell- 
determlnatton  free  from  foreign  Interference, 
and  to  help  evolve  International  pacts  and 
United  Nations  provisions  which  will  ulti- 
mately disarm  the  world  of  all  nuclear  arma- 
ments, with  complete  rights  of  mutual  In- 
spection, along  with  other  steps  of  disarma- 
ment which  win  eliminate  the  threat  of 
war  and  enable  a  housekeeping  International 
force  to  protect  the  borders  of  sovereign 
states  against  those  who  would  still  seek  to 
break  the  peace  of  the  World.  However,  we 
are  now  engaged  In  the  seventh  year  of  a 
war — the  longest  in  our  history — in  which 
our  only  goal  Is  to  prevent  the  marching 
aggressors  of  Communism  from  denying  the 
rights  of  determination  to  citizens  of  a 
sovereign  State  desiring  to  remain  free  from 
Communist  domination. 

No  success  which  we  win  In  Vietnam  can 
mean  more  to  the  USA  than  It  does  to  those 
of  you  from  other  Nations  assembled  at  this 
International  Conference.  Your  safety  and 
security  will  be  enhanced  as  much  or  more 


than  ours  from  any  victory  which  we  may 
achieve  In  Vietnam.  And  should  we  be  de- 
feated there,  forced  to  turn  back  and  pull 
out,  and  let  Invading  Communism  run  riot 
thru  Southeast  Asia  as  its  first  new  arena 
of  success,  your  security  and  safety  will  be 
Jeopardleed  far  more  than  ours  from  such  a 
failure.  After  all,  we  still  have  our  nviclear 
weapons  if  It  comes  to  that,  and  our  oceans 
and  geography  still  give  us  a  period  of  warn- 
ing and  a  time  for  reaction  shared  by  very 
few  other  Nations  in  the  World.  If,  un- 
happily for  civilization,  it  is  going  to  come 
to  every  nation  for  Itself  and  the  god-fearing, 
upright,  free  Nations  of  the  world  are  to 
react  only  against  aggression  as  It  crosses 
their  own  borders,  civilization  all  over  will 
be  in  Jeopardy  but  the  weakest  will  be  the 
first  to  Pall  and  time,  strength,  mighty 
armaments,  and  geographic  position  will 
still  be  working  for  the  United  States. 

However,  our  Nation  knows  that  the 
future  for  such  a  World  will  live  on  bor- 
rowed time;  and  no  Nation,  anywhere,  in- 
cluding ours,  can  then  look  forward  to  a 
bright  and  a  better  tomorrow.  That,  basically, 
is  why  we  are  in  Vietnam.  We  will,  if 
we  can,  continue  our  efforts  there  to  pre- 
vent such  a  falling  apart  of  the  rules  of 
decency  and  to  thwart,  while  it  Is  still  far 
away  and  comparatively  isolated,  the  latest — 
and  we  hope  the  last — military  effort  of 
Communism  to  move  forward  toward  Its 
declared  goal  of  world  domination.  In  this 
crusade  we  ask  and  we  need  your  cooperation. 
We  do  not  ask  you  for  military  forces.  We 
do  not  ask  you  for  armaments  or  planes  or 
ships  at  sea.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  supply 
fresh  manpower.  We  do  not  seek  your  finan- 
cial aid,  as  we  continue  our  sacrifices  fully 
as  much  in  your  interests  as  in  our  own.  But 
we  do  seek  your  cooperation  In  applying  eco- 
nomic pressures  against  this  long  continuing 
war. 

We  ask  you  to  stop  shooting  us  in  the 
back,  as  we  fight  the  good  fight  for  world 
peace,  security,  and  safety,  by  stopping  com- 
pletely your  shipments  of  economic  and 
military  aid  to  our  enemy — and  yours.— In 
Vietnam.  We  ask  you  to  forbid  all  ships  fly- 
ing your  flags  from  entering  the  harbor  of 
Haiphong  and  from  any  other  traffic  supply- 
ing the  economic  and  military  sinews  of  war 
to  North  Vietnam.  We  ask  you  to  notify 
Communist  countries  which  may  persist  in 
sending  such  shipments  to  North  Vietnam 
that  until  the  war  is  over  or  until  they  cease 
such  aid,  you  will  follow  our  example — be- 
latedly but  now  firmly  enforced — and  pro- 
hibit trade  of  any  kind  with  such  Commu- 
nist countries.  And  if  here  and  there  a  free 
Nation  of  the  World  seeks  to  reap  a  profit 
in  gold  from  our  sacrifices  in  blood,  we  ask 
that  you  also  Join  us  In  applying  economic 
pressures  against  them.  Surely,  such  sanc- 
tions are  more  Justified  In  seeking  a  basis 
for  world  peace  and  stopping  this  war,  with 
its  incipient  capacities  for  spreading,  than 
they  are  in  trying  to  bring  a  rebellious,  in- 
dependent Government  in  Rhodesia  to  its 
knees,  and  the  free  world  has  shown  sur- 
prising unanimity  in  the  latter  course  of 
action. 

Likewise,  we  urge  your  support  of  any  ac- 
tions which  might  be  proposed  in  the  United 
Nations  which  might  effectively  utilize  the 
moral  strength  and  the  economic  potentials 
of  the  membership  In  this  world  organization 
to  restore  an  honorable  and  lasting  peace  in 
Vietnam. 

Finally,  we  urge  you  to  Join  us  in  calling 
another  International  Conference — this  time 
with  the  Russians  invited — to  work  out  a 
method  of  bringing  an  early  and  enduring 
end  to  this  war  in  Vietnam  with  guaranteed 
International  border  patrols  If  need  be  to 
give  both  sides  a  "cooling  off  period"  and  an 
opportunity  to  establish  their  own  systems 
of  Government  on  their  own  sides  of  the 
dividing  line  without  Interference,  trickery, 
or  treachery  from  either  side  or  from  any 
other  Nation  in  this  world. 


Mr.  President,  I  confidently  believe 
this  type  of  presentation  to  an  interna- 
tional conference  here  in  Washington, 
to  which  all  neutral  and  free  nations 
were  invited,  would  create  sufficient 
world  understanding  of  our  motives  tmd 
our  mission  in  Vietnam  to  change  the 
carping  criticism  we  sometimes  hear 
from  over  there  to  at  least  the  first  steps 
of  cautious  cooperation  which  might  in- 
deed very  well  grow  long  enough  and 
sti-ong  enough  to  usher  in  a  new  era  of 
peaceful  history.  We  obviously  have 
nothing  to  lose  from  such  an  attempt 
at  real  world  leadership.  The  dimensions 
of  what  we  have  to  gsun  are  limitless. 
Obviously.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  cannot  and  should  not  call  to- 
gether such  a  conference  so  long  as  we. 
ourselves,  are  engaged  in  trading  with 
the  enemy.  We  must  first  of  all  come 
into  the  court  of  world  opinion  with 
clean  hands. 

So  long  as  we  permit — and  feven  en- 
courage— a    few    wartime    profiteers,    a 
handful  of  imperialistic  exporters  and 
importers,  a  tiny  minority  of  greedy  citi- 
zens, international  bankers  and  brokers, 
and  a  selfish  but  small  group  of  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  which  value  a 
quick  profit  over  an  early  peace  to  stain 
our  national  record  for  selfless  sacrlflcfs 
to  make  the  world  a  safe  and  decent 
place  in  which  to  live,  we  cannot  of  cour.se 
expect  others  to  restrict  their  wartime 
trade  and  forego  their  profits  with  our 
Communist     adversaries     when      they 
themselves  have  no  military  forces  of 
their  own  facing  the  death-dealing  hor- 
rors which  all  this  trade  provides.  But 
once  we  have  purged  ourselvts  of  Ihi.s 
greed  for  gold:   once  we  have  stopped 
sinning  against  ourselves  and  the  brave 
servicemen  fighting  for  us  in  Vietnam; 
once  we  have  returned  to  the  policy  we 
have  followed  in  every  other  war — strict 
prohibitions  against  giving  aid  or  com- 
fort to  the  enemy — we  can  appeal  to  the 
conscience  and  the  reason  of  the  world 
to  join  us  in  taking  a  long  and  effective 
stfp  toward  a  lasting  peace  in  Vietnam. 
Such  a  series  of  actions.  Mr.  President, 
could    very    well    bring    Russia    to    her 
senses   and    the   North    Vietnam    peace 
negotiators  in  Paris  to  a  termination  of 
their  delaying  tactics  and  a  realization 
that  all  hope  of  a  victory  in  their  war 
had  vanished.  The  dividends  are  indeed 
both  great  and  immediate,  since  militai-y 
leaders  have  long  been   telling  us  the 
North    Vietnamese   could    not   continue 
their    fighting    for    6    months    without 
benefit  of  the  sophisticated  weapons  and 
petroleum    they    get    from    Communist 
countries  in  Europe  and  the  economic 
supplies  they  get  both  from  there  and 
from  the  free  world. 

Over  the  long  range,  the  dividends 
from  such  an  International  Conference 
are  even  greater.  They  would  set  the 
stage  for  more  international  participa- 
tion and  cooperation  in  the  economic  aid 
needed  by  developing  countries  to  de- 
velop viable  economics  and  stable  gov- 
ernments. And  above  all,  the  results  of 
such  an  International  Conference  would 
serve  notice  on  restless,  unpredictable, 
hate-ridden  Red  China  that  she  should 
forego  now  all  thoughts  of  developing  a 
nuclear  arsenal  and  a  milltaiT  strength 
which  someday  might  enable  her  to  wage 
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desttiKtlve  war  against  either  the 
U  S.S.R.  or  the  United  States,  and  that 
any  movements  of  her  military  forces 
across  the  borders  of  less  powerful  na- 
tions would  be  met  with  the  solidified 
resistance  of  the  world  and  of  the  United 
Nations. 

It  Is  the  "leadership  gap"  of  the  John- 
son-Humphrey administration  which  I 
deplore.  Mr.  President,  not  its  coura- 
geous determination  to  refuse  to  stoop 
Uncle  Sam  to  his  knees  so  that  he  crawls 
out  of  Vietnam  with  neither  peace  nor 
victory  but  with  the  sad  realization  that 
those  who  get  home  safely  must  face  up 
to  the  likelihood  of  bigger  and  bloodier 
wars  in  the  future  because  of  our  failures 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  submit  the 
case  for  reason  in  our  conduct  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  our  responsibilities  of 
world  leadership.  President  Johnson 
might  yet  set  in  motion  such  a  confer- 
ence in  his  3  remaining  months  in 
office.  Otherwise.  I  hope  and  pray  that 
whoever  succeeds  him  evidences  the  re- 
quired capaflties  of  world  leadership  and 
the  realism  about  our  wartime  trade  pol- 
icies so  that  under  his  administration 
we  will  no  longer  try  to  rely  solely  upon 
our  military  forces  to  bring  an  early  and 
enduring  peace  to  Vietnam  but  that  we 
will  supplement  this  power  with  the  vast 
economic  strength  of  our  country  and  the 
diplomatic  leadership  required  to  make 
the  United  States,  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name,  the  leader  of  all  nations  and  in- 
deed the  world's  best  hope  for  perma- 
nent peace. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  impressed  with  the  information  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  com- 
piled regarding  export  licenses  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  ren- 
dered real  service  to  the  Senate  and  to 
the  American  people  in  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  fact  that  our  Government 
Is  permitting  the  export  of  material  and 
supplies  from  this  Nation  to  the  Soviet 
Union  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union 
is  the  major  supplier  of  war  materiel  for 
the  North  Vietnamese  Government. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to 
get  this  war  over  with,  we  must  bring  all 
financial  and  diplomatic  pressure  pos- 
sible on  all  those  nations  which  are  sup- 
plying our  enemy  in  North  Vietnam. 

While  the  peace  conferences  are  go- 
ing on  in  Paris,  it  is  important  that  we 
not  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  secur- 
ity. The  Important  figures  to  me  today 
are  these:  Of  all  the  casualties  that  the 
American  people  have  suffered  during 
the  many  years  we  have  been  involved 
in  Vietnam,  42  percent  were  suffered 
during  the  first  8  months  of  this  year- 
January  through  August. 

So  we  are  faced  with  a  very  grave  sit- 
uation there  insofar  as  casualties  are 
concerned.  The  American  casualties  this 
year  are  nmning  at  a  rate  double  that  of 
last  year. 

It  is  time  that  our  Goverrmient  took 
all  steps  possible  to  prevent  trade  with 


those  nations  which  are  supplying  our 
enemy,  which  in  turn  Is  inflicting  these 
very  heavy  casualties  on  the  American 
troops. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  focusing 
attention  on  this  problem  and  for  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  the  export  licenses 
that  have  been  granted  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  ship  material  and  commodities 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia,  especially  for  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  42  percent  of  the 
casualties  in  this  war  have  occurred  in 
the  past  8  months. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  January 
through  August  of  this  year. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  seems  to  me  that  no 
realistic  citizen  can  fall  to  see  some  asso- 
ciation and  connection  between  that 
sordid  fact  and  the  fact  that  during  these 
same  8  to  12  months  war  supplies  from 
Russia  have  been  escalating  in  such  great 
amounts  as  they  are  being  shipped  into 
North  Vietnam.  Does  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  do  agree  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  However,  I  might  mention  also 
that  not  only  has  the  amount  of  Soviet 
shipping  Into  Haiphong  greatly  in- 
creased, but  also  the  amount  of  allied 
shipping  has  virtually  doubled  this  year 
compared  to  last  year.  To  me  that  is  an 
even  more  astounding  fact,  when  those 
who  are  supposed  to  be  our  allies,  those 
who  signed  the  SEATO  agreement — and 
that  is  why  we  are  in  Vietnam  according 
to  the  Secretary  of  State — are  supplying 
our  enemy  In  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  What  the  Senator  has 
said  is  correct,  and  there  should  be 
added  even  those  who  are  associated  with 
us  in  NATO,  where  we  have  stationed 
large  numbers  of  our  troops  and  invested 
large  sums  of  money  to  help  provide  a 
shield  to  protect  Europe  against  com- 
munism. EJven  some  of  our  NATO  allies 
are  shipping  to  North  Vietnam  and  per- 
mitting their  ships  to  carry  on  trade 
with  Vietnam. 

About  a  year  ago  I  had  an  experience 
in  this  connection  In  Brussels.  As  the 
chairman  of  a  NATO  standing  commit- 
tee, at  a  plenary  session  of  NATO  I  ad- 
dressed the  session  on  this  particular 
point  that  we  are  talking  about  today; 
that  any  defeat  we  could  suffer  in  Viet- 
nam would  be  more  perilous  to  them 
than  to  us:  and  I  urged  their  exercise  of 
self-restraint  In  supplying  the  sinews  of 
war  on  ships  at  sea  which  might  make 
it  possible  for  the  enemy  to  continue 
to  kill  our  boys. 

Mr  President,  do  you  know  what  they 
said?  They  said.  "We  agree  with  your 
reasoning  and  everything  you  have  had 
to  say.  But  give  us  one  reason  why  we 
should  be  able  to  induce  our  Government 
to  shut  off  trade  with  the  Communist 
countries,  from  which  they  are  making  a 
rich  profit,  when  we  have  no  boys  of  our 
own  In  the  war.  when  at  the  same  time 
your  country  is  expanding  its  trade  with 
the  enemy  and  you  are  supplying  all  the 
men  doing  the  fighting.  If  you  are  not 
concerned  about  the  war's  impact  on 
American    lives    resulting    from    such 


trade,  how  can  we  convince  our  Govern- 
ment that  we  should  make  trade  sacri- 
fices which  you  are  unwilling  to  make?" 

Mr.  President.  I  was  almost  ashamed 
I  had  given  the  address  in  the  plenary 
session,  but  it  was  there.  Certainly,  they 
put  their  fingers  on  the  point. 

I  appreciate  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  said  because  about 
1  year  ago  he  and  I  joined  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  American  Legion  convention 
in  Boston.  Mass..  about  problems  of 
East-West  trade.  We  were  happy  that 
the  American  Legion  convention  adopted 
a  very  strong  resolution  condemning  out- 
of-hand  the  unprecedented  wartime 
trade  policies  of    this  country 

I  simply  hope  that  this  country  meets 
that  test  concerning  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  future  of  this  coimtry, 
what  is  goin,';  to  be  done  about  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  the  dangers  of  surrender 
and  defeat  over  there,  and  what  our  posi- 
tion could  be  which  would  flow  from 
success. 

I  hope  that  candidates  for  office  at 
every  level  are  asked,  "Where  do  you 
stand  on  the  policy  of  building  profits 
in  America  for  a  few  through  wartime 
shipments  to  Russia  at  the  cost  of  Amer- 
ica's success  and  at  the  cost  of  Jeopar- 
dizing the  lives  of  every  American  sol- 
dier, sailor,  and  marine  fighting  in 
Vietnam?" 

I  think  that  is  the  $64  billion  question 
that  should  be  asked  of  every  candidate 
running  for  coroner.  Governor,  legislator, 
congressman,  or  senator  on  every  ticket. 
Most  especially,  it  should  be  asked  at 
every  press  conference  of  every  candi- 
date for  President  and  Vice  President  in 
the  United  States  because  now  is  the 
time  when  the  people  of  America  have  a 
chance  to  bring  some  bearing  on  one  of 
the  greatest  decisions  in  American 
history. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
for  the  magnificent  address  he  has  Just 
delivered. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  one  thing  that 
is  more  important  in  our  foreign  policy 
than  not  trading  with  the  Communists. 
There  is  no  question  about  it.  Trading 
with  the  Communists  has  improved  their 
economic  situation  and  has  enabled 
them  to  build  a  more  powerful  military 
machine  because  of  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  and  the  free  countries  of 
the  world  with  the  Communist  world. 

I  hope  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
read  this  outstanding  address  delivered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  and  will 
take  it  to  heart  and  give  this  matter 
great  consideration. 

I  feel  that  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress  it  will  be  one  of  the  paramount 
questions  to  be  considered  by  this  body. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  join  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  In  that 
hope,  but  I  hope  even  more,  and  let  the 
credit  go  where  it  should  go.  that  we  do 
not  have  to  wait  until  the  next  session 
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of  Congress  until  our  leadership  sees  the 
folly  of  its  ways  and  takes  this  highly 
essential  action. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  we  have  voted 
In  the  Senate  on  this  facet  of  trade  with 
the  enemy  four  or  five  times,  and  with- 
out exception  the  Congress  has  done  its 
best  to  curtail  it  and  stop  it.  We  were 
successful  in  stopping  a  $50  million  Fiat 
automobile  plant  in  Russia  to  be  built 
with  American  money.  We  have  engaged 
In  other  legislative  restrictions. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  for  he  is 
indeed  one  of  the  few  full-fledged  gen- 
erals who  made  it  to  the  Senate,  and  he 
brings  with  him  a  great  career  in  the 
service  of  the  higher  echelons  of  our 
national  defense. 

What  the  Senator  has  said  is  true. 
Every  bit  of  trade,  everything  we  sell, 
civilian  goods,  economic  goods,  military 
goods,  strategic  goods,  the  ingredients 
we  are  selling  for  their  explosives,  the 
diamond  bits  we  are  selling  them  so  they 
can  drill  deeper  for  oil  and  send  more  oil 
to  North  Vietnam  to  help  them  in  the 
conflict,  helps  the  North  Vietnamese  in 
their  war  effort. 

But  there  is  something  even  worse 
about  our  trade  policies.  The  greatest 
penalty  to  our  cause  in  Vietnam  comes 
from  the  fact  that  because  we  are  guilty 
of  this  practicet»nd  persist  in  going  for 
the  quick  dollar  rather  than  the  early 
peace,  we  blacken  our  escutcheon  abroad 
so  that  when  our  Government,  as  it  has, 
and  individual  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House,  as  they  have,  appeal  to  other 
nations  to  curtail  their  shipments  to 
North  Vietnam,  they  say  to  us,  as  they 
said  to  me  in  Brussells  a  year  ago,  "Why? 
Why  should  we  place  restrictions  on  our 
profiteers  when  we  supply  no  manpower 
In  the  war,  and  when  you  supply  all  the 
men?  You.  whose  boys  are  fighting  In 
Vietnam,  not  only  place  no  restrictions 
on  your  would-be  profiteers  but  actually 
encourage  them  by  presidential  message 
and  presidential  benefits  to  expand  their 
trade." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  tragic  part 
of  it.  That  is  why  our  NATO  allies  send 
in  their  ships  and  economic  goods  and 
that  is  why  our  SEATO  allies,  as  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  said  a  while  ago, 
feel  they  have  a  proper  right  to  ship  their 
supplies  in.  That  Is  how  they  salve  the 
consciences  of  their  various  states  and 
governments  as  they  dip  in  for  quick 
profits  trading  with  the  enemy  in  North 
Vietnam  whose  successes  if,  heaven  for- 
bid they  have  them,  are  going  to  be  as 
dangerous,  and  more  so,  to  the  smaller 
countries  of  the  world  now  greedily  en- 
gaging In  this  trade  than  they  are  to  the 
United  States,  although  the  consequences 
upon  us  and  upon  civilization,  I  think, 
would  be  colossal  If  we  fall  in  Vietnam. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  E>akota  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  only  wish  that  action  could  be 
taken  now  to  stop  trading  with  the  Com- 
munists, but  knowing  of  the  attitude  of 
the     sulmlnlstratlon     in     trusting     the 


Communists.  I  feel  that  this  will  not  be 
done.  The  only  hope  lies  in  changing  the 
administration. 

Therefore.  I  hope,  with  the  new  ad- 
ministration, that  we  will  get  results.  If 
we  can  get  results  sooner,  of  course,  the 
sooner  the  better.  Nothing  would  I  like 
to  see  happen  more  than  that. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senators  comments 
give  me  one  little  grain  of  encourage- 
ment that  at  least  we  will  begin  to  work 
harder  on  this  issue.  Former  Governor 
Lodge  of  Connecticut  is  the  New  England 
director  of  the  "Nixon  for  President"  ac- 
tivities and  I  would  hope  that  perhaps 
he  might  carry  this  message  direct  to  our 
Republican  candidate  for  President ;  and 
that  all  Republican  candidates  no  less 
than  the  vice-presidential  candidates, 
should  be  faced  squarely  with  the  ques- 
tion: "Where  do  you  stand  on  this  basic 
decision  of  the  hour?" 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

ExHiBrr  A 

List  op  Commodities  Decontrolled  by  De- 
partment or  commerce  for  Sale  to  Russia 
AND  East  Etjropean  Countries 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  or  International  Com- 
merce, Office  of  Export  Con- 
trol, 

Washington.  DC.  October  18,  1966. 
To:  All  field  offices;  all  customs  offices. 
From:    Mrs.    Oeraldlne   S.    DePuy.    Director, 

Operations  Division. 
Subject:    Current   Export   Bulletin   No.   941, 
dated  October  12.  1966. 

Current  Export  Bulletin  No.  941  revised  the 
Commodity  Control  List  in  many  different 
respects.  Including  the  decontrol  action  for 
exports  to  Eastern  Ehiropean  communist 
countries  (Country  Group  Y).  However,  the 
E^astern  European  communist  countries  de- 
control created  a  great  deal  of  public  Interest 
In  view  of  Its  relationship  to  the  President's 
sjjeech  of  October  7. 

Attached  Is  the  following  information 
which  should  be  helpful  In  answering  ques- 
tions regarding  the  Eastern  European  com- 
munist countries  decontrol  action: 

Exhibit  No.  1 :  Analysis  of  the  Decontrol 
Action  for  Exports  to  Eastern  European  Com- 
munist Countries. 

Exhibit  No.  2:  Commodities  Decontrolled 
for  Exports  to  Esatern  European  Communist 
Countries  lnclu4ing  East  Germany. 

Exhibit  No.  3:  Commodities  Decontrolled 
for  Exports  to  Eastern  European  Communist 
Countries  Excluding  East  Germany. 


( 1 )  Exports  to  all  Eastern  European  Com- 
munist countries  and 

(2)  Experts  to  all  such  countries  except 
East  Germany. 

As  used  in  the  announcement,  the  term 
"Elastern  European  Communist  countries" 
comprises:  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslo- 
vakia. East  Germany  (Soviet  Zone  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Soviet  Sector  of  Berlin),  Esto- 
nia, Hungary.  Latvia.  Lithuania,  Outer  Mon- 
golia, and  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Rerubllcs. 
The  Export  Regulations  refer  to  these  Eastern 
European  Communist  countries  as  "Country 
Group  Y  ■• 

CLASSES    of    commodities    DECONTROLLED 

As  indicated  below,  only  ten  commodity 
Items  spread  over  six  commodity  classes  were 
decontrolled  for  exports  to  E^t  Germany. 
The  bulk  of  the  decontrol  action  centered  on 
the  decontrol  of  commodities  for  export  to 
Eastern  European  Communist  countries 
other  than  East  Germany.  The  affected  com- 
modity classes  and  the  extent  of  decontrol  for 
each  commodity  class  Is  shown  below. 

EXHIBIT  2 

NUMBER   OF   COMMODITY   ITEMS   DECONTROLLED   BY 
COMMODITY  CLASS  AND  COUNTRY  GROUPING 


Exhibit   1 
Analysis  of  the  Decontrol  Action  for  Ex- 
ports   TO     ElASTERN     EUROPEAN     COMMUNIST 

Countries 

Current  Exp)ort  Bulletin  No.  941.  dated 
October  12.  1966,  announced  a  decontrol  ac- 
tion for  United  States  exports  to  £:astern 
European  Communist  countries.  This  action 
was  talcen  to  Implement  the  President's 
speech  of  October  7,  in  which  he  stated  in 
part:  "We  will  reduce  export  controls  on 
Elast-West  with  respect  to  hundreds  of  non- 
strategic  items." 

A  proper  evaluation  of  the  decontrol  action 
requires  an  examination  Into  two  aspects : 

(1)  What  countries  were  affected  by  the 
decontrol  action? 

(2)  What  commodities  were  decontrolled 
for  each  of  the  affected  countries? 

countries  affected 
The    form    of    the    decontrol    action    an- 
nounced decontrols  for  two  country  group- 
ings: 


Commodity  class 


All  Eastern 
European 

Communist 
countries 


Ej  stern 

European 
Communist 

countries 
euept  East 

(jermany 


Food: 
Cereals  and  cereal  preparations.. 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

Sugar  and  sugai  preparations 

Feeding  stufi  !or  animals 

Miscellaneous  food  preparations.. 
Crude  materials,  inedible: 

Leatlier  scrap 

Crude  rubt>er. 

Textile  fibers    

Metal  scrap  _  

Crude  animal  material 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants,  and  related 
materials 

Petroleum  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts   

Gas.  natural  and  manufactured 

Chemicals: 

Chemical    elements    and    com- 
pounds   

Crude  chemicals  from  coal  and 
petroleum 

Dyeing,  tanning,  and  coloring 
material 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical 
products  .  

Polishing  and  cleansing  prepara- 
tions  

Fertilizers. 

Nonmilitary  pyrotechnical  articles. 

Cellulose  and  artificial  resins.  . . . 

Chemical  materials  and  products, 
nee 
Manutactured  goods: 

Rubber  manufactures  

Wood  and  cork  manufactures 

Paper,  paperboaid.  and  manu- 
lactures  thereol 

Te«tile  yarn  fabrics 

Nonmetaltic  mineral  manufac- 
tures  - 

Nonferrous  metals  manufactures. . 

Manufactures  of  metals,  n.ec 

Heating  and  lighting  fixtures 

Furniture 

Travel  goods  and  handbags 

Clothing  and  accessories 

Footwear 

Professional,  scientific,  and  con- 
troling  instruments-  photo- 
graphic and  optical  goods,  and 
watches  and  clocks 

Miscellaneous  manufactured 
articles,  nee..     . .     

Com.  other  than  gold  coin,  not 

being  le; al  lender 

Machinery  and  transport  equip- 
ment: 

Machinery,  other  than  electric — 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances          

Transport  equipment    


1 
2 
20 
4 
1 


23 
2 


3 
3 
1 
4 

15 

i 
6 

5 
44 

14 
1 

27 
3 
2 
1 

23 
1 


13 

18 
1 

41 

14 
5 
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IMtll  Brtaklutcartaljprcparfdfarcoakini. 

04S12  BroktailctrMts  t>r«p«r«()tor  MrvMii  , 

0S420  Baans,  paas.  and  othar  laauminous  vegatabtts.  drwd. 

ni  10  Ottiar  vaiataM*  products  for  animal  la«d.  n  a  c 

WIS!)  OtIiaf  lood  oaslas.  n  ac 

M199  Othar  >>raparad  inimal  faad.  ineludini  taatlMr  maat  and  allalta  maal. 

09100  Marjanna   and  shortaning 

OWIO  Cannad  tiominy  corn  chips  and  iiniilar  chips  and  sticks,  and  othar  gram  tood  praparatwns  and  dairy  lood  prapatatioot 

S120t  Soil  conditionars 

t9S24  Drill  bits,  cort  bAs,  *ii4  rtMMn,  under  4  InclMt  o.d.,  containing  diamonds. 
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EXHIBIT  3— Continuod 
COMMODITIES  DECONTROLLED  FOR  EXPORTS  TO  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES,   EXCLUDING  EAST  GERMANY-Continuod 


Export 


Commodity  description 


commodity 

No. 


EXHIBIT  3 
COMMODITIES  DECONTROLLED  FOR  EXPORTS  TO  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES.  EXCLUDING  EAST  GERMANY 


Eiport 

control 

commodity 

No 


Commodity  doxriptioo 


0613O 
06180 

otzm 


2)180 
23110 
23120 
2U01 
2K30 
N240 
26270 
2«2« 
264 
26S00 
26(21 
2M22 
2iiZ3 
2i(31 
26632 
26633 
26640 
26700 
27420 
27621 
27640 
27S55 
27698 

28100 
28200 
28404 
28405 
29100 
33262 
33291 
33292 
33293 
33295 
33296 
34110 
34120 
51202 
51202 
51203 
51204 
51205 
51206 
51207 
51207 
51207 
51208 
51209 


51209 


51329 
51333 
51338 

51350 
51361 
51362 
51363 
51368 
51440 
51460 


51470 


62130 


Othor  iMkory  pro4«ct<. 

Sugar,  boat  and  cana.  raw  or  rafmad. 

Sugar,  invart.  liquid,  and  powdarad.  iKtosa,  cruda  and  rahnad:  malt  sugar  (maltoso):  mapla  sugar;  rahnad  milk  sugar;  and  cruda  sugar  ol  milk  (Report  medicinal  grades  of  malt  sugar 
(maltose)  in  aiport  control  commodily  No  51203)  .  >     ^  •  • 

Snipreaa'ad  cereal  loods  and  candied  or  swae'ened  popped  corn 

Mipaniise,  and  alhar  salad  dressings  Grain  food  preparations  and  dairy  lood  preparations. 

Leather  scrap  and  chrome  shavings  lor  lertiluer  manufacture 

Compounds  of  natural  rubber  balata.  gutta  parcha  and  other  allied  gums. 

Neoprene  (polymers  or  chloiaprana) 

•icovorad  fitairs,  iiotil,  tod  araste,  nee.  wholly  or  in  chief  weighi  wool. 

Miliiir  Hid  ottwr  woM  Hk»  apecial  ty  hair 

SiMop't  and  lamb's  wool,  not  carded  or  combed 

Wool  or  other  animal  hair,  cardod  or  combed,  eicluding  topi. 

Tops  of  wool  and  other  animal  hair,  aicapt  horsehair 

Jute,  including  luta  cuttinfs  and  waste 

Veget'hle  fibers  and  wastt  o(  mat,  honoquen,  manila  or  abaca 

Other  inanmade  staple  hbors,  noncellulosic.  no  carded  or  combed 

Otbor  continuous  hiament  tow   noncellulosic 

Manmade  tibers  or  was  a.  noncellulosic.  carded  or  combed  or  otherwise  processod  but  not  spun. 

Acetate  or  tayon  ( viscose  and  cuprammonium)  staple,  not  carded  or  combed 

Acetate  or  ray«n(  viscose  and  cuprammomum)  continuous  hiament  low 

Other  manmade  hbers  or  waste.  cellulosK.  carded  or  combed  or  otherwise  processed  but  not  spun 

Waste  of  other  manmade  hbers.  not  carded  or  combed. 

Other  used  civilian  clothing,  used  teitile  articles,  nee,  and  new  or  used  rags. 

Iron  pyntes.  unroastad 

Mullite  grains  and  pellets 

Asbestos,  unmanulactured 

Natural  cryolite   and  natural  chiolita 

Arsenic  bisulhde.  natural,  arsenic  sulfide,  natural,  calcium  silicate;  kieserite.  natural;  magnesium  chtoride.  natural,  aabydrous;  magnesium  sulphate,  natural  sodium  sulphate  natural- 
soil;  strontianite.  strontium  carbonate,  and  trona. 

Iron  ore  mass. 

Terne-plated  scrap,  and  tm-plated  scap  which  has  not  been  detinned. 

Other  aluminum  altoy  waste  and  scrap. 

Other  magnesium  or  magnesium  alloy  waste  and  scrap 

BiokMical  supplies,  animal  origin,  glands,  cruda.  hoof  meal;  horn  meal;  and  pancroai. 

Paraffin  wax,  crystalline. 

Other  nonlubricating  and  nonfuel  petroleum  oils  (bbl.  of  42  gal.). 

Pilch  of  tar  coKe 

Pitch  coke. 

Petroleum  bitumen  and  other  petroleum  and  shale  oil  residues 

Bituminous  mutures.  based  on  asphalt,  petroleum,  etc 

Natural  gas  liquids,  including  liquehed  petroleum  gas  (LP.G.)(bbl.  of  42  gals.). 

Gas.  manufactured  (artihcial) 

Ortho-aminonitro-benzene.  para-hydro<y-chlaroben2ene;  and  paratoluenesulfonylchloride.  (18) 

Piiadow  (16) 

Methionine  hydroxy  analogue 

6.  atlH><y-l,2  dihydro-2.2.4-trimethyl-auinolin«. 

Methyl  stearate.  and  triethyl  phosphate 

Sodium  pialachliirophenol;  2.3-dichk>roallyl  diisopropyithiolcarbamale;  and  2,3.3-trichloroallyl  diisopropylthiokarbamatt. 

Nerol  Md  phyayl  neroi 

Other  chamicils  for  flavor  and  perfumery  use.  natural  origin 

Other  enzymes 

Cadmium  salicylate 

Organic  chemicals,  the  following  only  A  B-dibromopropionic  acid,  adenylic  acid;  camphoric  acid;  campho-sutfuric  acid;  orn  piaMa  dWMturanI;  crotonaldehyde  cyana-cetamide 
diacetone  alcohol,  diethyl  malonate;  dimethyl  jlyoiime,  dipenaerythiitol  acetate,  dipentaerythiitol  hesapropnonate;  dipentaerylkfiM  haaylbutyrate  ethyl  alcohol  ethyl  butyrate 
ethyl  chloride,  ethyl  cMoiacetate.  ethyl  chloio-carbonate  ethyl  formate  ethy,  hydrogen  sulfate:  ethyl  lacUte.  ethyl  malonate;  ethyl  maicaptan.  glularoniUile;  glyceryl  monosterate' 
["?5?'J?!f?'""?L'"*S!'"  V°'°^''  **•"'»  (methyl  glycolate).  methylinoylacetaldehyde;  monoisopropanoUmine;  monopentaerythritol  diacetate  dinufyrate  monopentaerythritol 
tetraotilyrala:  paMMdwao  2  4  (acetylacetone);  and  perpmyiacetate 

MiaceMiMmM  organic  chamicals,  aicluding  cyclnic.  n  e.c.  the  following  only  aluminum  acetate,  aluminum  dihydroxyammoacetate;  aluminum  formate  solutations  aluminum  isopro- 
pylato    aluminum   lactate,  aluminum  octoate:  aluminum  oiiquinolate;  ammonium  acetate,  ammonium  bitartrate.  ammonium  ferric  oulate;  ammonium  oulate    ammonium  thm- 

Slycollale.  antimony  lactate;  cadmium  acetate,  cadmium  octoate.  cakium  acetate;  cakium  formate:  calcium  nnoleate,  except  paint  and  varnish  dryers   clacium  tartrate   chlorophyll 
ry,  chlorophyll  solution  (in  oil),  iron  protoxalate.  iron   sodium  oxalate,    magnesium  oxyphenyl  arsenate;  manganese  acetate;  potassium  acetate    potassium  bitartrate    potassiuni 

oxalate.  poUssium  oiichinolin  sulfonate,  potassium  salicylate   sodium  allyl  arsenate,  sodium  bitartrate  (acid  sodium  Uitrate);  sodium  formate   sodium  glu^nate-  sodium' methylate 

sodium  oxalate,  sodium  potassium  tartrate,  sodium  salicylate,  sodium  stearate.  tartar  ematic  line  acetate   and  zinc  stearate. 
Arsenic  powder,  pyrographite  (deposited  carbon);  and  iodine  US  P.  (resublimod). 
Sulfuric  acid,  and  oleum 
Hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid. 

Iron  hydroxide,  zinc  hydroxide,  and  zinc  peroxide  <^ 

Ammonia,  anhydrous  or  in  aqueous  solution.  ' 

Sodium  hydroxide  .caustic  soda),  solid  and  liquid 
Potassium  hydroxide   potassium  peroxide,  and  sodium  peroxide 
Tin  oxides. 

Other  inorganic  pigments,  n.e  c 
Sodium  compounds  and  potassium  compounds,  the  loltowing  only   potash-magnesia  carbonate;  potassium  arsenite,  poUssium  bicarbonate;  potassium  bisulfate  potassium  metabisulhte 

potassium  phosphate,  monobasic,  potassium  silicate.  poUssium  sulfate,  potassium  sulfide,  rochelle  salts,  sodium  ammonium  phosphate;  sodium  arsenate   sodium  bisulfite   sodium 

chlorite,  sodium  orlhosilicate.  sodium  sesquicarbonate.  sodium  silicate  or  water  glass,  sodium  sulfate,  and  sodium  thnsulfate 
Industrial  chemicals  as  loltows.  cadmium  sulfate,  calcium  carbide,  calcium  pdysulfide;  caknim  silicate;  carbic  cake;  carbic  carbide;  carbide  powder  except  abrasive  powders  chalk 

gWClpMWd;  diMlciltm  phoaphata,  epsooi  salts,  ferrous  carbonate,  ferrous  chtoride;  ferrous  sulfate;  iron  chtoride;  iron  phospliate;  iron  sulfate,  iron  sulfide,  artificial    lead  arsenite: 

MM  MMMnia;  uma  pMsphala:  maaiiasiufr 


.^^.^  t-      -        I.-      ■  ,^'  *"••"•""""  s'wnide;  magnesium  phosphate;  magnesium  silicate;  magnesium  silicofluoride;  magnesium  sulfate;  magnesium  trisilicate'  monocalcium 
pMspMla;  monocalcium  sulphate;  palladium  chtoride.  palladium  salts  and  compounds,  pea  carbide,  silver  chtorides.  silver  cyanide,  industrial;  silver  nitrate;  silver  sulfate  silver  sulfide 
sodium  chlorite,  sodium  silico  aluminate,  zinc  carbonate    zinc  cyanide,  zmc  hydrosulftte.  zinc  nitrate,  zinc  phosphate   and  zinc  sulfate 
Ammofliacal  gas  liquors  and  spent  oxide  produced  m  coal  gas  puiificatnn 


Creosote  or  dead  oil;  creosote  oil  distillates;  and  resinous  oil  X-1. 

Alizarin  sulfonic;  indigo,  natural  and  synthetic;  and  phenosafronine. 

Tinnms;"'an"d"t'i'n"m:g'^i"y.ing  ..tracts  of  vegetable  or  animal  origm.  (Report  natural  indigo  in  export  control  Commodity  No.  53101.) 

Luminescent  zinc  pigments,  not  radioactivated. 

Printing  inks. 

Prepared  ceramic  colors,  including  liquid  lusters.  ^    .   ..    ,m  „.„„;„.  i„ii 

Lacquers  except  aluminum,  gold,  pearl,  and  silver,  and  paperbKked  gold  stamping  loil. 

Srmll'pfoduVts  :s^dt  mTdic^na"  pu'r'po'^s,  bulk,  the  following  only;  bee.  brain  powder;  beef  heart  extract;  bone  marrow;  bone  marrow  concentrate;  brain  subsUnce  powder;  fibnn 

muscle  glycerine  extract  ol  brain  and  muscle;  and  glycerin  extract,  red  bone  marrow. 
PhZV»utoVpVVpV7tlKr\'M'.n"     dTagVor  packed  for  retail  sale,  except  anflbiotcs  sulfonamides,  hormones,  vftamlns,  and  mineral.. 
B5ndTg«an^lu^gSJ"dresUgs.  not  Impregnated  or  coated  with  ph.rmKeutk^al  products,  put  up  for  retail  sale. 
Dental  rubber 

SjS?r«^u'trfSllowingonly   Ethomid  HT  15;  Intramin  WK  and  Y;  and  Permalene  A-lOO,  A-I20,and  A-180. 

Rfflec^eaninrcom!S>Tn(fsrabras.ve  pastes,  coriipounds,  and  cake,  except  chemkal.  and  steel  burnishing  mixtures. 

Urea  fertilizer 

Nonmililary  pyrotechnical  articles       .._.„,,,,. 

Other  regenerated  cellulose  and  chemical  derivates  of  cellulose 

MoKeCs  (mcluding  ester  gum),  and  chemical  derivatives  ol  natural  rubber,  all  in  unfinished  or  semi-finished  lorm. 
g^^^SW!Si.ro  phenyl  phosphorothiate    O.CMietM  O-P-n.™  p[«^l  phosg[.rothi^^ 

mat^H.'s-trKhioroallyl  diiiopropylthiolcarbamate;  and  4.chloro-2-butylnyl-N-chlorocarbanilate 
Inulin. 

S  "dr'olyMtS'Msein  lacUlbumin;  lactalbumin  hydrolsate;  lactarene  (casein):  and  inedible  soybean  protein. 
Deitrins (eg..  British  gum). 

Pine  oIl"e?cept  pine-needle  oil;  terpenk:  solvents,  n  e.c  gum  turpentine;  and  wood  turpentine. 
Wood  tar,  wood  tar  oils;  wood  creosote;  wood  naptha;  and  acetone  oil. 
Wood  pitch  and  products  based  thereon  or  on  rosin. 
Other  animal  black,  except  activated 
Prepared  culture  media 

pKp?;Snsrmetll  surfaces;  auxiliary  preparations  for  soldering,  b^^^^^^ 
Composite  solvents,  paint  removers,  thinners,  and  other  similar  products. 
Water  softeners  water  purifiers,  and  boiler  feed  water  compounds. 
Rubber  heels,  soles,  soling,  top  lifts,  and  top  lift  sheets. 
Other  rubber  cements 

Rubber  thread  and  cord,  covered  or  bare,     ^      ^    ^      .,,.,. 
Other  hygenic  and  pharmaceutical  artk:les  of  unhardened  rubber. 
Other  articles  ol  unhardened  vulcanized  rubber,  nee  .     ,,  ,  , 

Other  plywood  and  wood  panels,  including  wood-veneer  and  cellu  ar  peels, 
linproved  wood  (densified  and  or  impregnated  with  resin  orresinlike  materials). 

Xwi^'chi^cid'w.Ioll^'rpV'and  poles,  piles,  posts,  pickets,  stakes,  and  similar  products  which  are  split,  pointed  or  both,  but  not  sawn  lengthwise. 

S^rlanrc'tures  the  following  only:  bee  hives;  boat  parts,  small,  machined  to  shape;  bridges;  Fibrisir laminates  ol  melaminephenol  formaldehyde  resins,  sawdust,  or  ground  wood 
and  paper   hog  triughs;  patterns;  propeller  blades;  propellers;  andtresfles. 

;^t^?^;r.in  rolls  or  sheets,  uncoated,  as  -ollows:  abrasive  ''-^J^-k^-- P-J^-^^^tjIirVl^nS^^.^^^^ 
rafflrrhKli'.1i"o?k^=i:Srer:^1r!iai:i?cV^^^^^^ 

"  b«mmg   c!ble  bVse  stoc'k'calendar  roirsU;  cartridge  f'^l^;"!,' "'"^J"*' ";*^^^^^^^  ^'um  :«  dTng ^  ns^l'a  I're  «<  '«"   '"U  film;  'lufe  tag  stock    patch 

expanding  envelope  stock;  flat  wallet  stock;  flint  b»c'(ing  stock,  frsket  gasket  gr^^^^^^^^  base  stock,  8""^  "J"""-*^  ^"/"  ^,«^|  sandpaper  backRi^;  shell  stock;  shot  sheM  stock; 
h>»  oock-  DOlishins  base  stock,  portmanteau;  red  toiling  (cartridge  paper),  red  paten  base  siock,  '"Pf' '°'*^''"  ."*'".. ,  »'  ,r.|^  ,„f  .lectrttal  insulating;  time  card  stock; 
siKpsirk  sloHnsulation;  steammg;  stencil  (18  lbs  and  over);  s^^^^^^^^ 

mpan;^o?e  i^il  stock;  wad  base  stock;  wallet  ^'^,^««^«' ^'j^,'',  PVoVTln^^"^^^^^^^^        (  'nc^  ted        pr  nT^nf  w  it    g);  b^^^^^  stencil ;  body  stock  lor 

paper  under  18  pounds,  except  sanitary;  8™u"<'-*»°''^^ase  stocMor  "rbo"^^^^^^  K^linsulatng  tissue;  heat  sealable  tissue;  imitation  Japanese.  India  lens,  matrix 

book  lining. 

64191  Kleerview  (lacquer-coated  glassine  paper) 

64199  Asphalt  and  tar  saturated  paper,  heavy  construction  type. 

65126  Yarn  of  wool  or  ol  line  animal  hair.        ,    ,.     .     „     ..„,.. 

65130  Cotton  yam  tray  (unbleached);  and  unfinished  cotton  thread.  .      ,.    .^       „.,„„  ,i,„,rf 

65140  cStton  yarn.'  carded  combed,  finished;  sewing,  crochet,  darnmg,  and  embroidery  cotton  thread. 

65172  Rayon  or  acetate  monolil  ,     ,  a  r,<u^  I 

65177  Rayon  or  acetate  spun  yarn,  including  singles  and  P'>*<>  ' 

65190  Other  yarns  ol  textile  fibers,  nee.  including  yarns  ol  vegetable  fibers,  n^ex. 

65211  Gauze  tobacco  cloth,  and  cheese  cloth,  unbleached  wholly  or  in  chief  weight  cotton. 

65212  Terry  woven  labiics,  unbleached,  wholly  or  in  chie  weight  cotton. 

^^2^?    cTzeTb'^o  e'loTh  ^d'^ht^' "o' h 'ireUhe51y:d"'co  or°eT  or  otherwise  finished,  wholly  or  in  efuef  weigh,  cotton. 

l^\  ^[h°e?ro^"Jov;nla;:^s'':hor,;SMn*ehTer:"gh\''o7ro;  ind/or  fin.  animal  hair,  excluding  pile  or  chenille. 

65322  P  le  Ind  chemlle  b  o3dwov*n  labrKs.  wholly  or  in  chief  weight  of  wool  and/or  fine  animal  hair. 

I537O  Knit  or  cSted  fabrts.  not  elastic  or  rubberized,  wholly  or  in  chie.  weight  cotton  or  wooL 

65390  Other  broadwoven  fabrics,  wholly  or  in  chie.  weight  |ute  or 

1^°^  itr:  izr  is  e^ir  arstig";;;;  'XX^Si!^;^^^:^^^^^  c^non  .y.e, «,.,  or  woou. 

65403  Hat  braid  all  fiberf,  and  other  trimmings,  nonelastic,  wholly  or  in  chief  weight  cotton,  flax.  wool,  or  metal. 

65406  Embroideries,  wholly  or  m  chief  weight  cotton  flax,  or  wool. 

l^l  ^Zr^Z':^l%:'^:^  ?:ir,attl^?d^art'a°Air  who,,y  or  .  chief  w,igh,  cotton,  jute.  wot.  and/or  wool-lik.  specialty  hairs. 

65541  Bonded  fabrics  and  articles  wholly  or  in  chief  weight  cotton  or  wool.  (1) 

65542  Other  textile  fabrics  coated  with  gum  or  amylaceous  substances.  „,t.rial» 

65543  Other  textile  fabrics,  nee.  coated  or  impregnated  with  resin  or  other  plastic  materials. 

65544  Other  textile  labrics.  nee.  coated  or  impregnated  with  oi. 
65546  Other  textile  fabrics,  nee,,  coated  or  impregnated. 

l^    ^^htcl-fdne.  «1..e.To7.^^^'T:;Van'i^^t  thereof,  wholly  or  i n  chie.  weight  other  t.xtil.  fibers,  n.e.c. 


52140 
53101 
53230 
53290 
53310 
53320 
53331 
53332 
54162 
54162 

54163 
54170 
54191 
54199 
55300 
55420 
55430 
56100 
57130 
58132 
58191 
58192 
58199 
59920 


59951 

59952 

59958 

59958 

59961 

59963 

59965 

59966 

59973 

59977 

59978 

59994 

59995 

59999 

61230 

62102 

62103 

62930 

62988 

63120 

63141 

63142 

63163 

63240 

63269 

64122 
64130 


64180 


28968 
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EXHIBIT  3— ContlniMd 
COMMODITIES  OECONTTCILEO  FOR  EXPORTS  TO  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES,  EXCtUOINS  EAST  GERMANY— ConHniMd 


Eiport 

control 

commodity 

No. 


Commodity  doscription 


6S570 
6SS81 
65610 
65620 
65662 
65663 
65691 
65692 
657JO 
65740 
65770 
65780 

cciai 
mm 

1(312 

66320 
663111 
66391 
66420 
66470 
66480 
66494 
66512 
66581 
66585 
««700 

Sllll 
69U0 

69120 
69211 
69213 
69221 
69222 
69510 

69521 
69522 
69523 
69S24 
69525 
69609 
69791 
69794 
69811 
69811 
69812 

69830 
69840 
69854 
69861 
69885 
69891 
69899 
69899 


71189 
71711 
71712 
71713 
71713 

71714 
71715 
71811 
71811 
71812 
71821 
71829 
71831 
71839 
71842 
71915 

71919 
71922 
71923 
71931 
71931 
71931 
71931 
71941 
71942 
71951 
71951 

71952 
71954 
71954 

71954 
71961 
719U 
71964 
71964 
71964 
719M 
71SM 
719« 


Othor  hat  bodios. 

Wadding  and  artidn  ol  waddinf  (axdudini  cdlulosa  wadding),  n  t  c  , 

Ban.  wholly  or  m  chiof  weight  of  cotton.  |ule,  or  wool. 


ttitil*  lledi;  and  dual  and  mill  nopt,  wholly  or  diM  wtlglit  oi  othtr  teitil*  fibers. 


Sails  of  canvas,  and  tarpaulins,  tents,  awninn,  and  other  made-up  canvas  goods.  «*holly  or  in  chief  weight  cotton 
Blankets,  wholly  or  in  chiet  weight  cotton  (Report  electric  Mankets  in  eiport  control  commodity  No.  65663  ) 
Blankets,  wholly  or  in  chief  weight  wool,  eicept  electric 

Linens  and  other  furnishing  articles,  wholly  or  in  chiet  weight  cotton  or  wool,  eiduding  knit,  bondtd,  felt,  quilted  or  stuffed  articles. 
Other  made-up  textile  articles,  n.e.c  x 

Carpets  and  rugs,  wholly  or  in  chiet  weight  cotton,  wool,  or  jute. 
Vinyl  astMstos  tiles. 

Tapestries,  hand  woven  or  needle-worked,  wholly  or  in  chief  wetght  cotton  or  wool. 
Mats,  matting,  screens,  and  other  items,  n.ec ,  ol  cotton  or  )ute  plaiting  materialv 
Asilkilt  and  tar  roofing  and  siding. 

NwMtlractory  ceram  ic  (lollow  lubes  .  -_  . 

Hand  polishing  stones  and  similar  stones  ol  natural  abrasives. 
Other  abrasive  paper  and  cloth,  coated  with  natural  abrasives,  except  dental  abrasives 
Packing,  gaskiti.  textiles,  yarns,  and  other  manufactures  of  asbestos,  other  than  friction  materials,  n.e.c. 
Other  laboratory  and  industrial  ceramic  wares,  not  refractory. 
Other  optical  glass  and  elements  thereof,  nol  optically  worked. 
Other  laminated  glass  or  toughened  safety  g\ass. 
Mirrors  for  automotive  vehicles 

Other  articles  of  glass  liber,  nee  (Report  glass  fiber  yarn,  leving,  and  strand  in  export  control  commodity  No.  65180,  and  tape  in  No  65380) 
Glass  inners  for  vacuum  vessels 
Laboratorv,  hygienic,  or  pharmaceutical  glassware 

Articles  of  glass,  n  e  c  ,  the  foltowing  only    floaters,  glass  valves,  and  ballentini  reflective  material 

Diamonds,  rubies  and  sapphires,  natural  and  synthetic,  suitable  for  gem  stones  (Report  industrial  diamonds,  natural,  in  eiport  control  commodity  No.  27515;  and  report  stones  mounted 
or  unmounted,  worked  so  as  to  be  recognuable  as  parts  ol  meters,  measuring  instruments,  clocks,  watches,  etc  ,  in  the  appropriate  classihcation  provided  for  parts  of  the  specific  item  ) 

Finished  structural  parts  and  structures,  iron  or  steel,  as  follows:  architectural  and  ornamental  work;  anchors  and  fittings  for  reinforcing  letrKtory  walls'  bulkhead  (water  gates)  gang- 
ways   sluice  gates;  guardrails;  platforms  portholes  not  specially  designed  lor  military  watercraft;  prayer  rails;  loading  ramps  (nonmechanical);  and  turnstiles,  not  electric  or  coin  operated 

Aluminum  structural  parts  as  follows:  fencing  and  railing,  ornamental;  gangways;  portholes;  pfayer  rails;  scaffolding  equipment;  tower  sections'  and  turnstiles 

Septic  tanks,  iron  or  steel 

Septic  tanks,  aluminum 

Other  shipping  containers  iron  or  steel 

Other  shipping  containers,  aluminum,  including  barrels,  boxes,  chests  and  collapsible  tubes 

Hand  tools  mainly  used  in  agriculture  or  forestry,  and  parts,  n  e  c  .  as  foltows:  cant  hooks;  digging  bars;  digging  spuds;  gardeners'  trowels;  mattKks;  picks;  pike  poles'  wheel-type  culti- 
vators; and  wheel-type  seeders. 

Power  saw  blades,  woodworking;  and  hand-operated  saws,  hand  saw  frames,  and  saw  blades,  except  hKksaw  blades;  and  parts  nee. 

Metal-cutting  shears  and  tinmen's  snips,  not  power-operated;  wrenches;  pliers,  pincers  and  other  similar  hand  tools,  and  parts,  n.e.c.  and  hies,  rasps  and  file  accessories 

Other  hand  tools,  nee    and  parts 

Other  cultinp  tools  dies,  and  parts. 

Other  machine  knives  and  blades. 

Knife  blanks 

Steel  wool,  pot  scourers,  and  other  pohshing  pads,  iron  or  steel. 

Figures,  flower  racks,  mirrors,  trays,  and  photograph  or  picture  frames  ol  base  metals,  n.e.c. 

Motor  vehicle  locks,  igmtton  locks,  and  tire  locks 

Window  tocks  and  safety  hasps,  nonferrous  metal;  and  key  blanks,  all  metals. 

Hardware  and  parts  ol  base  metal,  as  follows   transportation  hardware,  all  meUls;  furniture  beading,  nickel-plated  steel;  edgings,  all  meUb;  furniture  hardware  stainless  steel'  builders 
hardware,  nonferrous  metal,  hand  rails,  all  metals,  and  other  hardware,  stainless  steel  except  hinges  and  butts 

Other  chains  and  parts,  iron  and  steel,  n  e  c. 

Anchors,  grapnels,  and  parts,  iron  or  steel 

Buckles  with  die-cut  inserts,  and  belt  hooks,  all  metals;  belt  fasteners  (other  than  buckles),  clasps,  grommets.  and  similif  articles  ol  stainless  steel 

Other  wire  springs,  iron  or  steel. 

Commercial  closures  of  metal,  n.e.c 

Iron  or  steel  cargo  hooks,  and  malleable  iron  manhole  covers. 

Other  aluminum  or  aluminum  alkiy  castings  and  forgings 

Articles  of  nonferrous  metals,  n.e.c.  other  than  copper  or  copper  alloy,  the  foltowing  only:  boat  spikes,  wire  nails,  wire  staples,  and  wire  spikes;  bolts,  sorews,  rivets,  washers  and 
similar  articles,  except  screw  eyes  and  screw  hooks;  brackets  lor  mounting  outboard  motors,  bulletin  boards,  cans,  n  ex..  made  or  cut  from  nonferrous  base  metals  caskets  cloths- 
lino  (dryer)  reels,  fog  horns,  nonelectric,  for  ships;  hinge  chaplets,  IkJj  for  boxes,  link  chains,  morring  swivels;  car  locks;  pipehangers;  riget  tile;  tool  boxes  and  tool  chests'  empty 
and  utility  boxes.  ■       <■ , , 

Windmills  and  parts,  n.e.c 

Cotton  gins. 

Looms  other  than  cotton  looms. 


Parts,  accessories,  and  attachments  for :  (a)  cotton  iins,  and  (b)  looms  other  than  cotton  kwms. 
Other  parts,  accessories  and  altachmenb  for  machines  for  eitrui 


No. 


extruding  man-made  hbers,  and  for  other  mKhines  h>r  preparing  and  processing  natural  or  man-made  fibers  Into  yarns,  and 

Millinafy  dies  (hat  blocks),  nonferrous  metal 

Silk  screen  printing  equipment;  pleating  (folding)  machines;  and  parts  and  attachments.  n.tx. 

Laminators.  electric,  tor  restoring  manuscripts  and  documents;  and  parts  and  attKhments. 

Other  mKhineiy  for  inakmi  or  hnishing  cellulostc  pulp,  paper  or  paperboard;  and  parts  and  attachments. 

Other  papercutting  nucfeiuM  and  machines,  n  e.c.  lor  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  paper  pulp,  paper  or  paperboard:  and  parts  and  attachments  ntx. 

Bookbinding  machinas.  and  parts 

Price  marking  machines,  and  plane-o-plate  rotary  shavers,  and  parts. 

Grain  cleaning  machines,  and  corn  husking  machines,  and  parts. 

Chocolate  homogenuers,  and  parts. 

Snow  plows,  farm-type,  and  parts,  accessories,  and  attachments. 

0'^*'  »"  '<"'<''"o"'"8  ""^  refrigerating  equipment;  and  parts,  n.e.c,  including  parts  for  self-contaln«d  air  conditioning  machines,  (Report  compressors  in  eiport  control  commodity 

Other  machines  and  equipment,  other  than  domestic,  for  treatment  ol  material  by  a  process  involving  a  change  in  temperature'  and  parts,  nac 

Compressors,  refrigeratran  and  air  conditnning  type,  ij  horsepower  and  under;  and  parts,  n  e.c 

Laboratory  centrifuges,  n  e.c.  and  parts,  n  e  c. 

Automobile  lilts,  lacks  for  automotive  vehicles  or  aircraft;  and  parts,  n.e.c 

Other  hand-operated,  mechanical  and  hydraulic  lacks;  and  parts,  n.e.c 

Farm  elevators,  and  parts,  n.e.c. 

Elevators  and  moving  stairways,  and  parts,  nee 

Butter  churns,  farm  type,  and  parts. 

Condensers  and  evaporators  for  nonelectric  domestic  refrigerators;  and  parts. 

Cutting  machines  for  ceramics  and  simitar  nonmetallic  materials,  except  quartz,  crystal,  masonry,  or  stone. 

"'!'•'  T""/!?"**-  "•<=■'<"  working  asbestos  cement,  ceramic  concrete,  quarU  crystals,  masonry,  stone  (including  artiticial,  precious  and  semiprecious  stones)  and  similar  mineral  ma- 
terials (Report  parts  in  export  control  com.nodity  No  71954  ) 

Other  mKhines,  n  e  c  ,  for  working  bone,  ebonite,  hard  plastics,  and  other  hard  carving  materials  (Report  parts  in  export  control  commodity  No   71954  ) 

Parts,  accessories,  and  attachments  for  cutting  machines  for  ceramics  and  similar  nonmetallic  materials,  eicept  glass,  quartz  crystal,  masonry  or  stone. 

Parts,  accessories,  and  attachments  for  other  machines  for  working  asbestos-cement,  ceramics,  concrete,  quartz  crystals,  masonry,  stone  (including  artihcial,  precious  and  semiprecious 
stones),  and  similar  mineral  materials. 

Parts,  accessories,  and  attachments  for  other  machines  for  working  bone,  ebonite,  hard  plastK,  and  other  hard  carving  materials. 

Other  calendering  machines  and  similar  rolling  machines,  nee    and  parts. 

Lead  scale  weights  tor  weighing  machines 

Hydra-blast  parts  cleaners,  and  parts  therelor.  and  windshield  washer  sets. 

Sprayers  and  dusters,  agricultural  and  pesticidal.  except  lawn  sprinklers,  and  parts,  n.e.c.  except  nozzles 

Other  spray  nozzles  of  metal:  and  hand-operated  spray  guns,  and  parts,  nee 

Otkaf  sprayers  and  spraying  equipment,  nee  .  and  parts,  n  ex. 

Caaciala  aad  bituminous  pavers,  finishers,  and  spreaders,  and  parb  and  accessories,  n.t.& 

"^  -«-^<  •-■  Hipers,  nonelectric,  and  parts,  n.a.t 
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EXHIBIT  3— Continued 
COMMODITIES  DECONTROLLED  FOR  EXPORTS  TO  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES,  EXCLUDING  EAST  GERMANY— Continued 


Export 

control 

commodity 

No. 


Commodity  deacription 


71980 
71992 
71994 
72320 
72410 
72499 

72505 
72620 
72912 
72941 
72941 
72942 
72951 
72952 
72960 
72996 
73280 
73291 
73292 
73300 
73593 
81210 
81241 
81242 
82103 
82108 
83100 
84111 
84112 

84113 
84114 
84121 
84125 
84126 
84127 
84129 
84130 
84141 
84142 
84143 
84145 
84146 

84147 

84148 

84149 
84154 
84155 
84160 
84202 
85100 
86120 
86134 
86135 
86171 
86172 
86182 
86193 
86193 
86196 
86243 
86248 
86401 
86402 
89111 
89112 
89300 

89425 
89442 
89512 
89711 
89714 
89715 
89927 
89927 
89926 
89934 
89952 
89955 
89994 
89995 
89997 
94100 


Shock  absorbers,  mechanical  or  hydraulic. 

Other  taps,  cocks,  valves  and  similar  appliances,  nee,  and  parts. 

Other  gaskets  (joints),  laminated  metal  and  nonmetal  material,  or  set  of  gaskets  of  two  or  more  materials. 

Other  electrical  insulators  and  fittings  of  insulating  materials,  n.e.c 

Color  television  broadcast  receivers,  whether  or  not  combined  with  radio  or  phonograph;  and  unassembled  color  television  kits 

Automobile  radio  receiver  antennas;  and  parts  and  accessories,  n.ex.,  specially  designed  for  home-type  radio  and  television  receivers  and  automobile  receivers  eicept  commu nicatiom 

receivers. 
Galleys,  buffet  servers,  ovens,  and  other  equipment  specially  designed  for  aircraft;  electric  heaters  lor  automotive  vehicles;  and  parts. 

Other  medical  and  dental  X-ray  and  gamma  ray  equipment;  and  medical  and  dental  apparatus  based  on  the  use  ol  radiations  from  radio-active  substances;  and  parts,  nee 
Battery  separators  and  blanks,  wood,  and  battery  parts  made  of  rubber. 

Spark  plugs,  aircraft  and  automotive  types,  and  parts.  (Report  insulators  in  eiport  control  commodity  No.  72320.) 
Other  electrical  starting  and  ignition  equipment  for  other  internal  combustion  engines;  and  parts. 

Other  motor  vehicle  lighting  equipment,  signaling  equipment,  horns,  electrical  windshield  wipers,  and  defrosters;  and  parts  therefor.  ^^ 

Other  electricity  supply  meters  (Report  parts  in  export  control  commodity  No  86199.) 
Test  benches,  electrical,  lor  automotive  engines,  brakes,  pumps  and  speedometers. 
Electiomechanical  hand  tools;  and  parts. 
Other  lighting  carbons,  brush  stock,  and  carbon  brushes 
Heaters  lor  nonmilitary  vehicles;  and  parts. 
Other  motorcycles,  motor  bikes,  and  motor  scooters. 
Parts  and  accessories  for  other  motorcycles,  motor  bikes,  and  motor  scooters. 

Logging  wagons,  and  parts  (Report  off-highway  trucks  and  trailers  in  export  control  commodity  No  73203.) 
Buoys,  all  metals;  pontoons  lor  pipe  lines,  iron  or  steel;  and  hberglass  swimming  pools,  floating. 
Central  heating  apparatus,  nee,  and  parts,  n  e.c 
Vapor-proof  electric  light  fixtures 

Explosion- proof  lighting  fixtures;  and  vapor-proof  lighting  fixtures 
Mattresses,  mattress  supports,  and  similar  stuffed  furnishings,  n  e.c,  cotton 

Plastic  furniture;  and  laboratory  lurniture,  metal;  and  parts,  n.ec.  f 

Travel  goods,  handbags,  and  other  personal  goods  of  cotton 

Men's  and  boys'  outergarments  (excludes  shirts)  not  knit  or  crocheted  (a)  wholly  or  in  chief  weight  of  cotton  or  wool  or,  (b)  safety  apparel  and  raincoats,  all  materials. 
Women's,  misses',  girls',  children's  and  infants   outergarments,  including  blouses,  waists,  and  blouse  shirts,  not  knit  or  crocheted:  (a)  wholly  or  in  chiet  weight  of  cotton  or  wool 

(b)  safety  apparel  and  raincoats,  all  materials. 
Men  s  and  boys'  undergarments,  including  outer  shirts,  not  knit  or  crocheted,  wholly  or  in  chief  weight  of  otton  or  wool. 
Women's,  girls'  and  Infants'  undergarments  (excludes  blouse  shirts),  not  knit  or  crocheted,  wholly  or  in  chiet  weight  of  cotton  or  wool. 
Handkerchiels,  wholly  or  In  chief  weight  of  cotton 

Corsets,  brassiere^  and  girdles  ol  cotton  or  other  textile  fibers,  n.e.c,  except  rubberized. 
Gloves  and  mittens,  not  knit  or  crocheted,  wholly  or  in  chief  weight  cotton  or  wool. 

Cuffs  and  collars,  wholly  or  in  chief  weight  of  cotton  or  wool;  and  neckties,  cravats,  mufflers,  and  scarves,  not  knit  or  crocheted,  all  materials. 
Clothing  accessories,  not  knit  or  crocheted,  wholly  or  chiel  weight  of  cotton  or  wool,  n.e.cc. 
Salety  apparel  and  clothing  accessories  of  leather 
Gloves,  knit  or  crocheted,  wholly  or  In  chief  weight  of  cotton  or  wool. 
Hosiery,  not  elastic  or  rubberized,  wholly  or  In  chief  weight  of  cotton  or  wool. 
Undergarments,  including  shirts,  knit  or  crocheted,  wholly  or  in  chief  weight  ol  cotton  or  wool 
Knitted  or  crocheted  elastic  tabric  and  articles  thereof,  except  ankle  supports,  knee-pads,  and  wristlets. 
Men's  and  boys'  outergarments  (excludes  shirts),  knit  or  crocheted,  not  elastic  or  rubberized:  (a)  waterproof,  ail  fibers,  (b)  neckties,  cravats,  mufflers,  and  scarvis.all  fibers  and  (c)  other 

outergarments.  wholly  or  in  chiet  weight  of  cotton  or  wool. 
Women  s  and  misses'  outergarments,  knit  or  crocheted,  not  elastic  or  rubberized:  (a)  waterproof,  all  fibers,  (b)  mufflers  and  scarves,  all  fibers,  and  (c)  other  outergarments,  wholly  or  in 

chiel  weight  ol  cotton  or  wool 
Girls'  children's,  and  infants'  outergarments,  knit  or  crocheted,  not  elastic  or  rubberized:  (a)  waterproof,  all  fibers,  (b)  mufflers  and  surves,  all  hbers.  and  (c)  other  outergarments,  wholly 

or  in  chief  weight  of  cotton  or  wool. 
Other  nonapparel  articles,  knit  or  crocheted,  not  elastic  or  rubberized. 

Hal  and  cap  materials,  except  hat  bodies,  wholly  or  in  chief  weight  cotton,  jute,  wool  or  textile  manufactures,  n.e.c  (Report  hat  bodies  in  eiport  control  commodity  No  65570). 
Other  millinery,  hats,  caps,  and  other  headgear,  nee,  including  helmets. 
Other  apparel  and  clothing  accessories,  including  surgeons  gloves,  rubber  or  rubberized. 
Artificial  fur  and  articles  thereof,  wholly  or  in  chiel  weight  cotton  or  wool. 
Nonmilitary  spats,  leggings,  and  gaiters,  wholly  or  in  chief  weight  cotton  or  wool. 
Protective  spectacles  and  goggles  (safety  equipment) 

Other  microscopes,  excluding  electron  and  proton;  microprojectors:  and  photomicrographic  equipment;  and  parts  and  accessories. 
Telescopes,  including  astronomical  telescopes. 

Dental  hand  instruments  and  tools  for  use  with  hand  pieces,  n.e.c,  and  parts. 
Whirlpool  baths 

Other  revolution  counters,  production  counters,  and  similar  counting  devices,  n.e.c 
Optical  measuring  and  checking  instruments;  and  parts. 
Other  measuring  and  checking  instruments,  appliances  and  machines;  and  parts. 
Laboratory  type  hydrometers  and  similar  instruments;  and  thermometers,  pyrometers,  barometers,  hygrometers,  psychrometers,  and  any  combination  of  these.  ' 
Paper,  paperboard  and  cloth,  sensitized,  not  developed. 

Exposed  sensitized  plates,  and  exposed  and  developed  plates,  except  lantern  slides. 

Other  clocks,  electric  and  nonelectric;  and  time  recording  and  time  stamp  machines.  I 

Other  clock  parts 

Magnetic  recording  and/or  reproducing  equipment  for  voice  and  music  only.  ! 

Parts  and  accesso  ries  for  magnetic  recording  andor  reproducing  equipment  for  voke  and  music  only. 
Other  finished  articles,  nee,  of  artificial  plastk  materials,  except  articles  wholly  or  partially  made  of  polyimides.  polybenzimiadazole,  polyimidazo-pyrrolone, aromatic  polyamide,  poly 

paraxylylene,  polytetrafluoroethylene,  or  polyehlorotrifluorethylene;  or  items  wholly  made  of  other  fluorocarbon  polymers  ol  copolymers 
Artificial  Christmas  trees,  metal;  and  tinsel  of  metal. 

Base  metal  wire  wickets;  and  salety  apparel  and  equipment  for  recreational  purposes. 
Stapling  wire  (all  metals)  on  spools;  and  nonferrous  metal  staples  for  hand-stapling  devices 
Jewelry  and  related  items  of  carat  gold,  platinum  and  platinum  group  metals,  eicept  rosaries. 
Other  articles  of  other  than  precious  metals,  incorporating  pearls  or  precious  or  semi-precious  stones. 
Hollow  ware,  solid  or  plated  ol  precious  metals;  and  silver  leaf. 
Hand  sieves  and  hand  riddles,  laboratory  types 
Other  wire  cloth  sieves. 
Hat  braids  of  natural  or  man-made  fibers 
Cigarette  and  cigar  lighters  of  precnus  metals. 
Leatherette  buttons. 

Corset  stays,  and  similar  supports  for  apparel. 
Wool  like  specialty  hair  prepared  for  making  wigs  and  similar  articles. 
Wigs,  false  beards,  and  other  articles,  n  e  c  ,  of  wool-like  specialty  hair. 
Vacuum  bottles,  lugs.  and  chests,  complete  (assembled  or  unassembled),  usable  only  for  hot  or  cold  food  or  drinks. 
Coin,  other  than  gold  coin,  not  being  legal  tender  (Report  numismatic  and  collectors  coins  in  export  control  commodity  No  896(X);  coins  mounted  in  objects  oi  personal  adornment  In  Nos. 

89711  89720;  coins  lor  leg'il  tender  in  Nos  68070  and  68080  ) 
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STRATEGIC  COMMODITIES  EXPORTED  TO  SOVIET  BIOC  DESTINATIONS 

(USSR.  untM*  oMMfwiM  noMI 
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OMcriplioii 


Jan.  4. 1967 
Feb  10. 1967 
Mar  3. 1967 
Apr    10.1967 

Do 

Fab  9. 1967 
Mar  14.1967 
No*.  27. 1966 
Apr  6, 1966 
Juno  la 1966 
Auf.  S.19M 
Auf  U.19«8 
Aug  16.1966 
May  9. 1967 
May  4. 1967 
Juno  IS. 1967 
Juno  21. 1967 

Do 
July    13.1967 
July   14.1967 
July   24,1967 
July   2S.  1967 

Do 
July  26.1967 
July  28.1967 
July  27,1967 
July  3ri967 
Aug.     4:1967 

Do 
Aur    S.1967 

Do 
Aug.  10.1967 
Au|.  11.1967 

Do 
Auf.  14.1967 
Aui.  IS.  1967 
Aut    IS.  1967 

Do  . 

Aut.  21.1967 
Au|.  23. 1967 

Do 

Do  

Aug.  22. 1967 

Do 

Aug.  16.1967 

Do 

Aug   24. 1967 

Do 

Do 

Aug  25. 1967 

Do 
Aug  2S.  1967 

Do 
Aug  29. 1967 

Do 

Do.  . 
Aug  30. 1967 

Do 

Do 

Aug  31. 1967 

Do.. 
Stpt    1.1967 

0* 

Dt 

Ot 

Sopt  5.1967 
Sept.   6.1967 

Sopt.    7.1967 

Do 

Do 
S«pL   8,1967 

D*. 

Da 

Do 

Sopt  12. 1967 

Do 

Sopt  18. 1967 

Do 
Nov.  17.1967 
Sopt.  19. 1967 
Sept  20. 1967 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Sopl  22. 1967 
Sapt  25. 1967 
Sapt  26. 1967 

Do       . 
SapL  29. 1967 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oct     4. 1967 

Do 

Oct    11,1967 


PtK»ptiatf  arid  coal  mining  tpara  parti  

do  

Ptwspliala  and  coal  mining  machinory  ipar*  ports. 
Ptiosphata  and  coal  mining  machinory  parts 

do         -  

do    ..  

PtMnpliata  and  coal  mining  machHwrasport  parts. 
Continuous  mining  machinary  parts  (polaali) 


Mino  shuttia  car  parts  

Diothylana  glycol  

Shuttle  car  parts  tor  mining  installalnn 

Oiethylene  glycol      - 

Polyvinyl  butyral       .-— 

Chemcal  wood  pulp  

SynthetK  fiber  mamilKlariat  machines  and  parts 

Bait  beaiings    raptacwNirt  parts  lor  iron  ore  mining  equipment 

Diagonal  deck  corLaalilMat Uttn  tot  tia  oia concaotntiag 

do  

Industrial  chemicals 

Construction  machinory  parts. .         

Twin-bote  parts  tor  potash  mining  equipment. 

Galvanometer  driver  ampHfiot  

Varityperj  (tor  compulors) 

Telegraph  equipment - 

Technical  data  lor  a  bontena  ptaat 

liHtTument  tor  testing  physical  propertios  ol  maltriab 

Telograph  equipment  parts.  

Electronic  computer  components  (Czecbostovakia)     

Chemical  analysis  equipment  tor  research  in  orpnic  compounds 

and  chemicals. 

Chemical  analysis  equipment  (Poland) 

Gas  chromatograph  parts 

Industrial  chemicals   . 

Computer  airfs ..... 

Cobalt  metal  granules  (Poland) 

Synthete  resins      .  

Semiconductors       _ 

Electrone  computer  parts  (Rumttria) 

Digital  electronic  computer  system 

Vanadium  oenlo»ide  (Crechoslovakia) — 

Prime  mercury  (Poland)  ..  

Sodium  berate  concentrates  (Poland) 

Aluminum  oiide  for  the  production  at  alunimim 

Digital  electrone  computer  system  parts.. 

Computer  parts  (Cischosloyakia) 

..  do.   .  - 

Convortor  and  accessory  parts 

Chemical  analysis  equipment  and  parts  (Czachoslovtku) 

Electronic  equipment  componenh  (Cieehoslovakia) 

Electronic  computer  components  and  parts  (East  Germany) 

Magnetic  computer  tape  (Hungary)  

Constiuctwn  machinery  snd  parts  to  be  used  tor  gold  mining 

Electronic  computer  components  »nd  parts  (East  Germany) 

Laboiatory  and  scientifK  instruments  for  biochemical  research 

(Cieehoslovakia)  

Synchronous  motor  (Chechoslovakia) - 

Petroleum  drilling  equipment  (Rumania) 

Spoctrometer     .    .  — 

Spectrum  moasuring  instruments 

Gear  manufacturing  machines --- 

Percussion  rock  drills  and  parts  lor  mining  operations  (Bulgaria). 

Petroleum  drilling  and  production  equipment  (Poland) 

Varityper  machine  parts  (camputers) 

Aluminum  oiide  and  bydtouda. 

Roller  beanngs    .     - 

Electronic  computer 

Electronic  computer  components  (Czechoslovakia) 

Industrial  chemicals..         ,.-,.■ 

Electrical  measuring  and  controlling  instrument  parts  (Czacho- 

skivakia).. 

Ball  and  roller  bearings ■  ^r:i-.:::::i-\ 

Radiochromatography  system  and  parts  (CMCbesneakia) 

Varityper  machines  and  parts  (lor  computer) 

Synthetic  resins  

lodustrial  chemicals  (Czechoslovakia) 

Tapared  toiler  bearings  (Rumania) 

TeJacommunication  equipment. v,^",""ii 

Electronic  components  lor  communication  research  (Poland) 

industrial  chemicals  (Cjechoslovakia) 

Dielectric  heating  unit  and  pails  

Glass  working  machinery  parts  (Czechoslovakia) 

Crank  shaft  lathes  with  tooling  (Poland)  

Electronic  computer  and  associated  parts 

Copper  arap  (Yugoslavia) 

Diasal  engines  (probably  associated  with  automated  potash  and 

ceai  mining  installation). 

ElaetTonic  computer  parts  (Czechostovakia) 

Elactranic  computer  tape  (Poland) 

Labaralory  racordiM  instnimants  (Czechoslovakia) 

Chemical  woodpulp  (manufacturing  source  lor  solid  propaiunls). 

Cobalt  metal  briouettes  (Poland) 

Petroleum  coke  (production  of  aluminum) 

Indastrial  instruments  and  parts  (East  Germany  ) 

Batyt  aleaM 

Spiral  gaara  manufacturing  equipment  (Poland) 

Bail  bearings  (for  shuttle  cars  and/or  mining) 

Spectrum  measuring  insliumenls - 

Spectrum  measuring  instrument  &  parts  (East  Germany) 

Construction  machinery  (Czechostovakia) 

Short  recorder  for  chemistry  research  (Czechoskivakia) 

Varietyper  and  parts  for  printing  telephone  directorias 

Printing  press  parts 


t4.884 

2.479 
3.  MO 
8.400 

21. 8M 

1.500 

75,000 

150.025 

186,510 

171.535 

527.500 

30.668 

176. 250 

268.975 

2. 387. 000 

1.230.250 

1.100 

330.750 

220.060 

4(3.  OSO 

170.000 

57.500 

244 

25.920 

23. 378 

No  value 

2.223 

702 

56.032 

34.682 

2.395 

510 

113.700 

4.800 

83.774 

183.649 

75 

30.360 

269. 443 

53.800 

182.000 

14.800 

1.S12.000 

239.662 

8.400 

50.390 

29.898 

6.900 

42.814 

14.928 

4.560 

1.171.000 

17.427 

49.623 

247 

46.905 

180.575 

21.911 

3,081.305 

304.919 

105.000 

389 

1.623.600 

1.832 

697.985 

30.000 

8.880 

1.056 

4.200 

4.030 

18.910 

2.925 

22.534 

815 

1,555 

176 

152.500 

125.565 

10.000 

369.342 

569.150 

^-139.000 

147.031 

24.000 

21.700 

2.550 

3.236.710 

77.161 

195.600 

150.000 

195.  750 

+214.000 

8M 

38.445 

64.000 

50.044 

1.238 

75. 351 

26.500 


OascripUon 


Oct. 


Oct 


Oct   13.1967 

Do 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Oct  16.1967 
Oct    12.1967 

Do 

17.1967 

Do 

Do 

18. 1967 

Do 

Oct  24.1967 
Oct.    25.1967 

Do 
Oct    26.1967 
Nov.    1.1967 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Nov.  6. 1967 
Nov  3.1967 
Oct.  23.1967 
Nov.  9.1967 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Nov  13.1967 

Do 

No*.  1.1967 
Nov.  2.1967 
Nov  3. 1967 
Nov  3.1967 

Do 

Do  


.1967 


Do 
Nov.  7, 

Do 

Nov.  9,1967 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Nov.  14.1967 

Do 

Do     . 
Nov.  16.1967 

Do 

Do 

Nov.  20. 1967 
Nov.  21. 1967 
Nov  22. 1967 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Nov.  24. 1967 
Nov    27. 1967 

Do 

Nov   29. 1967 

Do 

Do... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

No*   30. 1967 

Do 

Do 

Dec  1.1967 
Dae.    4. 1967 

Do 

Dae  5. 1967 
Do.       . 

Doc  8.1967 
Do 

Dec  13.1967 
Do 

Dec  19.1967 

Do 


Diesel  engine .       ...  

Coit  dnil  parts  for  mineral  eiptoratmn  (East  Germany)..... 

Gas  chromatography  part  (Czechoslovakia)... 

Electronic  computer  parts  (Hungary)  

Electronic  computer  parts 

Colorimeters  and  parts.. - • 

Turbine  water  pump 

Television  broadcasting  caman  tubas 

Spectographic  steels  (Rumania). .  

Carbon  steel  tubes  and  pipes  lor  irrigation  syiltM 

Synltietic  resins  (Czecliostovakia) 

Cryogenic  refrigerators  and  parts  (Poland) 

Videotape  recorders  and  reproducers  (Yufealatrit)...... 

Oscilloscopes  and  parts  (East  Germany)    

Mining  equipment  parts 

Varityper  parts  (for  printing) 

Alumina 

Spectrophotometer  and  parts  (Bulgaria) 

Spectrometer  parts  (Czechoslovakia) 

Plastic  forming  machinery  and  parts  (East  (>armany).... 

Petroleum  drilTing  and  production  equipment  (Rumania) 

Raw  cotton  linters  (East  Germany) 

Magnesium  o(ide(lor  manulacture  of  rubber) 

Isobutyl  ak:ohol 

Electronic  computer  and  parts  (East  Germany) 

Proieetion  TV  set    

Chemical  analysis  equipment  and  parts  (Czechoslovakia). .  

Machines  ar.d  mechanical  appliances  tor  the  coating  of  papertMard 
milk  cartons 

Industrial  chemicals  (Czechoslovakia) 

(instruction  machine  (Rumania) 

Electronic  computer  and  parts 

Electrical  measuring  and  recording  instruments 

Ground  naviption  equipment  and  pacts 

Ptiotocopying  machine  (Czechoslovakia) 

Cotton  linters  (East  Germany) 

Photocopying  machine  (Czechostovakia)  ■     - 

License  lor  technical  data  production  ol  glass  envelopes  lor  TV 

tubes  (Rumania).    .  

TKhnical  data  materials  and  equipment  (Rumania) 

Telecommunications  equipment  and  parts  lor  weather  recording... 

Industrial  chemical  (CzKhostovakia) 

Construction  machinery  parts . ..... 

Forage  harv««ter  parts 

Samioanductors  (Poland) 

(!iMmical  analysis  equipment 

Reader  (Czechoslovakia) 

Construction  equipment  parts .• 

...do  

Laboratory  and  scientific  instrument  parts 

Electronic  Computer  parts  (C2echosk)vakia) 

Borates  (Czechostovakia)  

Portable  hot  splicers  and  parts  lor  movie  studio* 

Photocopying  machine  parts . 

Industrial  chemicals  (Czechostovakia) 

Oil  well  togging  equipment  (Rumania) 

Synthetic  resins  ..  

Yelkiw  gram  sorghums  (East  Germany) 

Seismograph  equipment  for  oil  eiptoratton  (Rumania) 

Electrical  measuring  instruments  (Czechostovakia) 

Plugging  switch  lor  glass  manufacturing 

Synthetic  resins  (Czechostovakia) 

Prime  mercury  (Poland) 

Prime  mercury  (East  Germany) 

Prime  mercury  (Rumania) . .... ............... 

Glass  making  parts 

Electronic  computer  parts  (East  Garmsny) 


do. 


do. 
do. 


Ore  sampling  systems  and  parts  (Czechostovakia). 

Varitypers  and  parts  for  printing 

Industrial  chemicals 


Dec.  20.1967 
Dae  22.1967 

Do 

Do... 

Do 

Dec  21.1967 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dec.  29.1967 


do 

Oft  the  h.ghway  hres 

Etoctrical  testing  instruments  (Czechostovakia) 

Aluminum  oiide  lor  production  ol  aluminum 

Spray  etcher  and  spray  resistant  remover  and  parts  (East  (Sar- 
many>— lot  manulacture  ol  printed  circuits 

Machine  parts  lor  computer  (Czechoslovakia) 

Etoctronic  computer  parts  (Czechostovakia) 

Chemical  wood  pulp 

industrial  chemicals 

Osaltoscope  and  parts  (to  test  and  maintain  elactronlc  computer 
system) 

Grinding  mills  and  parts  for  processing  wettable  powder  lor  agri- 
cultural insecticides. 

Yeltow  corn  (East  Germany) 

Chemical  analysis  equipment 

Measuring  instruments  lor  moisture  analysis 

Measuring  instruments  (Czechoslovakia) 

Insecticides  

Chemical  analysis  equipment  and  parts  (Czechoslovakia) 

Electrical  indicating  and  testing  instrument  (Czechostovakia) 

Electronic  equipment  parts  for  airborne  communication  equipment 

Semiconductor  devices  for  above  application 

Industrial  chemicals  for  water  purification.  

Photocopying  machine  (Czeclioslovakia)  

Electronic  computer  components  and  parts  (Czechostovakia) 

Spectrum  measuring  instruments  (Czechostovakia) 


Valaa 


t6.081 

2.223 

3.038 

28.195 

4.260 

7,109 

9,337 

3.060 

230 

7,926 

31.000 

112,143 

196.000 

3.925 

14.340 

25.790 

1.364,400 

24. 185 

5.987 

260.000 

8.154 

266.873 

260,000 

23.750 

623. 375 

4.206 

8.412 

229.000 

50.000 

43.808 

333.755 

13.394 

734 

4.975 

107.744 

5.975 

6. 500, 000 

15.124.175 

24.335 

88,104 

300 

582 

2.149 

4.140 

1.285 

69.000 

319. 435 

4.085 

2.413 

11.040 

2.034 

2.028 

2.500 

1.010 

109.616 

999.439 

320.960 

4.439 

216 

16.758 

330.900 

92.568 

232.500 

258 

422 

454 

742 

85 

5.404 

8.527 

133.600 

90.168 

15.860 

2,050 

2.790,000 

29.071 

7.200 

238 

1.722.800 

296.500 

3.969 

84.950 

896.775 

6.150 

29.658 

11.025 

1.430.000 

14. 168 

1.730 

417 

319 

360.000 

5.975 

97.720 

29.276 
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Description 


Value 


Ian      3. 1968 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ian     4. 1968 


Do 


Ian 
Jan 


Jan 


Jan 
Jan 


Do 

5.1968 

Do. 

9.1968 

Do 

11.1968 

Do 

Do 
12.1968 
15.1968 

Do 

Do 

Do  .-   . 
Do 
Jan.    16.1968 

Do 

Do 
Jan    18.1968 

Do  . 
Do 
Jan    17.1968 
Do  .. 


Jan 
Jan 


Jan 


Ian 


Jan. 

Jan 
Feb 


Do      - 
Do 

23.1968 
Do 

24.1968 
Do 

29.1968 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Do    . 
Do 

25.1968 
Do    . 
Do 

26.1968 
Do 

30.1968 
1.1968 

1968 


Feb      2 

Do 

Do 
Feb     6.1968 

00...  - 


.1968 


Do 

Do 

Do 
Feb.     5, 

Do... 
Feb.     7, 1968 
Feb.     8. 1968 
Feb     9.1968 
Feb    12.1968 


Rolling  mill  mKhine  parts  (Czechostovakia) 

Measuring  recording  and  testing  instruments 

Industrial  chemicals 

Graphic  recorders  and  parts     .  

Industrial  chemicals  tor  the  separation  of  acid  from  gas  streams  . 
Physical  properties  testing  and  inspecting  instrument  (Czecho- 
slovakia)   

Coil  winding  machinery  tor  use  in  manulKturing  of  electric 

motors  .  -   

Moisture  measuring  system  and  parts     

Electronic  digital  computer  system  (Czechoslovakia) 

Industrial  chemicals  lor  separating  gases 

Vertical  surlace  grinder  and  parts 

Physniogical  gas  analyzer  .  .  — 

Air  compressor  parts  

Steam  generating  power  boilers 

Measuring  instruments  and  parts  (Czechostovakia) 

Chemical  analysis  equipment  and  parts  (Rum)  

Chemcal  analysts  equipment    

do 

Industrial  chemicals  (Czechoslovakia) 

Industrial  processing  instrument  (Czechostovakia) 

Chemical  analysis  equipment  

Industiial  process  control  instrument  parts  (Czechostovakia) 

Inorganic  chemicals       -. 

HerbKides  (Czechoslovakia) ' 

Motion  picture  photographic  and  photocopying  equipment  and 
parts 

Magnesium  oxide  (for  use  in  production  ol  rubber) 

Wood  pulp  (Czechoslovakia) 

Dust  collectors 

Mining  equipment  parts  tor  mining  equipment  used  in  potash  and 
iron  ore  mining 

Ball  and  roller  bearings  (purpose  as  above) — 

Construction  machinery  (Czechoslovakia) 

Herbicides - 

Synthetic  resins  (Czechoslovakia)  

Synthetic  resins  

Electrical  testing  instruments  ..     .  

Weighing  machines  and  scales..  

Chemical  analysis  equipment  and  parts 

Petroleum  drilling  and  production  equipment.. 

Electrical  apparatus  and  parts     

Lilting,  loading,  and  conveying  machines  and  parts. 

Cotton  gin  plant  machinery  and  equipment  parts 

Automatic  motor  drive  linter  saw  filer  gummar 

Yellow  gram  sorghums  (East  Germany) 

Woodpulp  dissolving  chemical 

Electromatic  tamper  (East  Germany)  

Industrial  chemicals. .  

Compressor  parts 

Coke  rehner. .  .       .  .       .  - 

Air  conditioning  equipment  and  parts  (East  Germany)  (for  use  in 
computer  installation) , 

Filtering  machine  parts V 

Aluminum  oxide  * 

Collecting  reagents  for  refinement  ol  copper  zinc  ores  

Coai  tar  intermediates  tor  the  manulacture  of  epoxy  resins 

Pulse  generator  for  electronk:  equipment  checkout  (Czechoslo- 
vakia)...   

Electronic  medcal  system  (Czechoslovakia) 

Paper  tape  punch  (Czechoslovakia).  

Electronic  computer  components  (Hungary).. 

Industiial  instruments  tor  the  productton  of  textile  products 

Forming  machine  tor  passenger  car  parts  (Rumania)     

Industrial  chemicals  for  antiblacking  agent 

Industrial  chemicals  lor  gas  rehning 

Surlace  active  agent  (lor  loaming  agent  in  gas  drilling) 

TV  tube  phosphor  . 


Data 


Description 


Value 


JS0.0O0 
12.351 
41.910 
22.971 

224, 279 

2.861 

414.600 

17.581 

1.262.000 

101,500 

38. 694 

3.051 

5.181 

39,271 

945 

2.050 

1.275 

2.640 

10.825 

2.254 

7.499 

1.490 

21.690 

5.609 

27.986 

518.000 

643. 500 

9.900 

838. 443 

1.319 

61.662 

24.680 

16.520 

194.710 

20,550 

4.508 

12.749 

12.206 

201.664 

49.602 

314. 203 

14.010 

1.365.819 

4.452.000 

86.650 

910.000 

1.350 

1.002 

29.321 

3.094 

■  1.615.570 

215.600 

192. 500 

1.675 

8.128 

2.145 

16.605 

15.627 

46.100 

6.650 

336. 000 

16.125 

59.150 


Feb.  13.1968 

Do.  . 
Feb.  14.1968 
Feb.  15,1968 


Feb    16.1968 

Do 
Feb    19.1968 
Feb.  23.1968 
Feb.  26.1968 

Do 

Do  - 
Feb    27.1968 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 
Feb.  29.  1968 

Do 
Feb.  20.  1968 
Feb.  21.  1968 

Do 

Do 
Mar.  4.  1968 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do .  . 

Do.- 

Mar.     7. 1968 

Mar.    8.1968 

Do 

Do. 

Mar.  13.1968 

Do 

Do..   . 
Do.. 

Mar.  14.1968 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Mar.  15.1968 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.  .   . 

Do 

Do  .     . 
Do.      .- 

Do 

Do    - 
Do    .  . 

Mar.    1.1968 
Do 
Do 

Mar.  18. 1968 

Do 

Do 

Do...   . 
Do 


::::t: 


Spectrum  measuring  instrument.  ..  -i- 

Herbicides  ..  .  i 

Industrial  instruments  parts  (Czechoslovakia) i 

Insulated  copper  alloy  wire,  nickel  chrome  ribbon,  other  wdMtng 
and  soldering  rods  and  wire  for  measuring  strain  and  structural 

parts  (Czechoslovakia)  ......  . 

industrial  solvent  

Photographic  film      

Photocopying  equipment  and  parts. 

Vaccines  (possibly  for  BW  warfare  analysis)  

Synthetic  resins  for  extruded  plastic  products  

Photographic  film    .  . 

Acetal  resins  (Czechoslovakia) 

Armid  (chemical  intermediate) 

Intermediate  chemical  tor  maufacture  ol  vitamins  . 
Glassworking  machinery  with  parts  and  accessories. 
Industrial  instruments  — 

Magnetic  recording  equipment  (Czechoslovakia) 

Synthetic  rubber  (East  Germany) 

Glassworking  machinery  with  parts  and  accessories 

Electronic  data  processing  machine  parts  (Czechoslovakia) 

Off-the-highway  tires 

Physical  properties  testing  equipment 

Chemical  analysis  equipment  parts  (Czechoslovakia) 

Rubber  compounding  chemicals. 

Physical  properties  testing  equipment  parts  (Czechoslovakia) 

Oscilloscopes  parts  and  accessories  (Yugoslavia) , 

Oscilloscopes  (Yugoslavia) L 

Oscilloscopes  and  parts ." l.^... 

Electronic  computer  parts '         - 

Industrial  chemicals  used  in  manufacture  of  petroleum  products . 
Industrial  chemicals  for  manufacture  of  agriculture  products 

(Czechoslovakia) 
Chemical  woodpulp  tor  manufacture  ol  tire  yam. 
Aircraft  parts  (Yugoslavia)    .  . 

Woodpi'lp  lor  manulacture  ol  tire  yarns 

Passenger  tires  and  tubes  .  

Trailer  mounted  rotary  drilling  (Poland) 

Physical  properties  testing  instruments 

Synthetic  rubber  (Hungary) 

Industrial  solvent 

Electronic  data  processing  machine  parts  (Hungary).. 
Electrical  test  instrument  and  parts  (Czechoslovakia). 

.  Well  logging  equipment  (Yugoslavia) 

.  Petroleum  products  (Poland) 

Agricultural  machinery  (East  Germany) 

do  .       .  

Oil  and  gas  tield  equipment  (Rumania) 

.  Oscilloscope  (Yugoslavia) 

.  Semiconductor  (Yugoslavia) 

Oscilloscope  (Yugoslavia).     

.  Oscilloscopes  and  parts  (Yugoslavia)..   

.  Electronic  computer  parts  (Yugoslavia) 

.  Oscilloscope  (Yugoslavia) 

do..  .  -- - 

Semiconductors  (Yugoslavia) 

Petroleum  drilling  and  production  equipment  parts  (Rumania). . 

'.        .do  .  .    ■ 

.do  .  -  f- 

do - t 

Computer  parts  (Yugoslavia) (. 

Electronic  computer  parts 

Inorganic  chemicals  lor  lertilizer  and  detergent  productioil 

Synthetic  resins  .  —  -.  ,a      ..  ■ ;     y    x" 

Metal  cutting  and  metalworking  machine  tool  (Czechoslovakia) . 

Industrial  instruments  lor  manlKturing  yarn  (Rumania) 

Coaxial  cable  (Poland) ■ 

Herbicides |- 


S7.612 

25.025 

1.637 


197 

139.000 

2.038 

4.406 

10 

108,630 

18.01' 

6.16b 

16.408 

6.744 

865.200 

21,247 

22.220 

35.520 

321.930 

3.000 

15.860 

20.140 

1.196 

181.060 

460 

2.575 

2.940 

3.105 

3.921 

149.600 

6.430 

1.039.200 

2.504.500 

1.039.200 

803 

147.746 

4.832 

26.123 

90.168 

51.360 

2.530 

280. 034 

1.843 

46.386 

55.451 

3.930 

2.680 

1.080 

2.680 

7.830 

1.272 

1.440 

1.160 

401 

2.230 

571 

859 

19,374 

1.828 

161.952 

50.000 

234.150 

87.600 

5.830 

1.950 

18.439 


Exhibit  C 
East-West  Tkade — The  Dangerous  Illusiok 

(Statement  by  John  E.  Davis,  commander, 
American  Legilon ) 

A  proposed  "East-West  Trade  Relations 
.\ct"  is  receiving  serious  consideration  in  the 
Congress,  and  is  backed  by  the  Administra- 
tion. It  would  encotirage  and  simplify  much 
broader  trade  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  CJommunist-bloc  nations.  The 
American  Legion  is  officially  opposed  to  this 
concept,  and  we  have  both  short-range  and 
long-range  objections. 

In  our  short-range  objections,  our  National 
Executive  (Committee  this  May  called  on  Ckin- 
gress  to  prohibit  further  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  any  Soviet-bloc  country 
•  which  is  providing  North  Vietnam  with  as- 
sistance of  any  form  that  can  increase  the 
war-malLing  {Mtential  of  the  enemy.  .  .  ." 
We  need  explain  nothing  further  to  Justify 
that  objection.  Any  such  trade  amounts  to 
trading  with  the  enemy  in  time  of  war.  In 
the  short  run,  we  can  only  express  amaze- 
ment that  East-West  trade  should  be  ad- 
vanced while  hostilities  backed  by  the  entire 
Communist  world  continue  in  Vietnam,  and 
have  since  taken  on  a  new  dimension  in  the 
Near  East. 


Our  long-range  objections  are  better  re- 
flected in  the  action  of  our  last  National  Con- 
vention, which  opposed  trade  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc  except  in  specific  cases  in  which 
concrete  advantage  to  us  could  be  spelled  out. 
So  long  as  the  Cold  War  continues,  even  in 
the  absence  of  armed  conflict,  we  believe 
that  should  be  the  absolute  limit  of  trade 
agreements  vrtth  the  Communist  bloc.  Here 
we  recognize  that  trade  might  be  used  as  a 
means  of  weakening  the  coheslveness  of  the 
Soviet  bloc,  that  our  trade  migtit  be  helpful 
in  causing  a  member  country  of  that  bloc  to 
weaken  its  ties  with  the  Soviet  power  centers. 

We  have,  for  Instance,  engaged  In  limited 
trade  with  Communls-t  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia In  such  hopes.  In  the  case  of  Poland, 
even  Senator  Pulbrlght  has  had  to  admit  that 
its  leaders  have  actually  drifted  toward  a 
greater  reliance  on  the  Kremlin  while  enjoy- 
ing favorable  U.S.  trade  relations. 

We  have  possibly  made  some  headway  In 
Independence  from  Soviet  domination  with 
some  small  trade,  though  that  isn't  conclu- 
sive yet.  Whether  we  succeed  or  fall  in  such 
ventures,  they  are  at  least  tied  to  a  very  clear 
purpose,  m  which  we  are  trying  to  use  trade 
Instead  of  bullets  as  a  weapon  in  the  Cold 
War. 

But  the  proposals  for  a  general  broaden- 


ing of  our  trade  with  the  C^ommunlst  world 
totally  escape  any  practical  purpose.  They 
prevent  us  from  using  trade  as  a  weapon,  by 
simply  extending  It  freely  In  broad  terms 
The  very  arguments  In  favor  of  broader 
East- West  trade  are  dreamy  and  generalized 
The  commonest  one  of  all  Is  that  we  would 
be  ■building  bridges  of  friendship.  "  On  the 
record,  trade  Is  a  game  of  advantage,  not 
friendship.  Right  up  to  the  eve  of  war.  Hit- 
ler and  the  Japanese  Empire  traded  with 
those  they  attacked  In  WW2.  and  as  we  well 
know,  they  traded  most  earnestly  in  whatever 
would  best  strengthen  them  for  the  coming 
conflict. 

Last  December.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Katzenbach  argued  that  proposed  East-West 
trade  would  be  In  consumei'  goods,  therefore 
it  could  not  be  expected  to  bring  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  Soviet  military  thrust.  He 
went  on  to  cite  an  Italian  Flat  agreement 
to  build  a  compact  car  plant  in  the  Soviet 
Union  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  profitable 
trade  we  are  losing  In  the  absence  of  an  East- 
West  trade  agreement. 

I  find  such  argument  tjo  be  frightening. 
When  our  own  President  is  embarrased  by 
burdens  that  military  operations  In  Vietnam 
Impose  on  his  domestic  program,  how  can 
our  government  argue  that  the  same  pria- 
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EXHIBIT  B 

STRATEGIC  COMMODITIES  EXPORTED  TO  SOVIET  BLOC  DESTINATIONS 
(USSR,  unttm  ottMrwiM  noM| 


October  i,  1968 


D«l* 


Dncriptien 


VllM 


IM.  4. 1967 
F«b  10.1967 
Mar  3,1967 
Apr    10.1967 

Do  .  . 
Feb  9. 1967 
Mar  14.1967 
Nov.  27.1966 
Apr  6.1966 
lun«  10.1966 
Auf  S.  1966 
Aui  11.1966 
Au|  16.1966 
May  9. 1967 
May  4.  1967 
June  IS.  1967 
JuiM  21. 1967 

Do 
July    13.1967 
July    14. 1967 
July   24.1967 
July   2S.  1967 

Do 
July  26.1967 
July  28.1967 
July  27,1967 
July  3r;i967 
Aug.     4:1967 

Do 
Au|.    8.1967 

Do 

Au|.  10.1967 
Au|.  11.1967 

Do 
Au|.  14.1967 
Aui.  IS.  1967 
Au|    18.1967 

Do 

Auf.  21.1967 
Au|.  23. 1967 

Do 

Do 

Au|.  22. 1967 

Do 

Au(   16.1967 

Do- 
Au(   24. 1967 

Do 

Do 

Au|   2S.  1967 

Do.      .   . 
Au|.  28. 1967 

Do.         . 
Aug.  29. 1967 

Do 

Do..       . 
Aug    30. 1967 

Do 

Do.. 
Aug    31. 1967 

Do.. 
S«pl.    1.1967 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Sopl  S.1967 
Sept.   6,1967 

Sept    7.1967 

Do 

Do 
SepL   8.1967 

Do 

Do 

Do    . 
Sept  12. 1967 

Do 

Sept  18, 1967 

Do 
Nov.  17.1967 
Sept  19. 1967 
SepL  20. 19(7 

Do 

Ot 

0» 

Do 

Sept  22. 1967 
Sept  25. 1967 
Sept  26. 1967 

Do 

Sept  29. 1967 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oct     4, 1967 

Do 

Oct    11.19(7 


Pliosphata  ar>d  coal  mining  spare  part* 

(Jo  

Phosphate  and  coal  mining  machinery  spare  pails. 
Pllosphate  and  coal  mining  machinery  parts 

do  

(Jo  ...  

Phosphate  and  coal  mining  machinenr  s^re  parts. 
Continuous  mining  mKhinery  parts  (potash) 


Mine  shuttle  car  parts 

Diethylene  glycol  -- 

Shuttle  car  parts  tor  mining  installatiom..... 

Oielhylene  glycol       

Polyvinyl  butyrai • — 

Chemical  wood  pulp  

Synthetic  liber  manutactunng  machines  and  parts 

Ball  bearings- replacement  parts  tor  iron  ore  mining  equipment 

Diagonal  deck  concentrating  tables  lo<  lia  0(«  caocaatntiai 

do  

Industrial  chemicals   .  

Construction  machinery  parts.  

Twin-bora  parts  lor  (Mtash  mining  equipment... 

Galvanometer  driver  ampliftac — 

Vintypers  (lor  computers) 

Telegraph  equipment 

Technical  data  tor  a  benzeh*  ptant 

Irtttrument  tor  testing  physical  propertias  ol  matariall 

Tetegraph  equipment  parts  

Electronic  computer  componenb  (Czechoslovakia) 

Chemical  analysis  equipment  lor  research  in  organic  compounds 

and  chemicals. 

Chemcal  analysis  equipment  (Poland) 

Gas  chromatograph  parts 

Industrial  chemicals 

Computer  parts  • 

Cobalt  meUI  granules  (Polaad) 

Synthetic  resins.. 

Semiconductors - 

Electronic  computer  parts  (Ruminii) ....... 

Digital  electronic  computer  system — 

Vanadium  pentoiide  (Chechoslovakia) 

Prime  mercury  (Poland) 

Sodium  berate  concentrates  (Poland) 

Aluminum  oiide  tor  the  production  ol  alumiaaai 

Digital  electronc  computer  system  parts ..... 

Computer  parts  (Czechoslovakia) 

..do 

Convertor  and  accessory  parts.    

Chemical  analysis  equipment  and  parts  (Czechoslovakia) 

Electronic  equipment  components  (Czechoslovakia) 

Electronic  computer  components  and  parts  (East  Germany) 

Magnetic  computer  tape  (Hungary)  

Construction  machinery  «nd  parts  to  be  usad  lor  gold  mining 

Electronic  computer  components  'nd  parts  (East  Germany) 

Laboratory  jnd  scientitic  instruments  lor  biochemical  research 

(Czechoslovakia)  

Synchionous  motor  (Czechoslovakia) 

Petroleum  drilling  equipment  (Rumania) 

Spectrometer     .    .  — 

Spectrum  measuring  instruments 

(^r  manutactunng  machines  . - 

Percussion  (xk  drills  and  parts  lor  mining  operations  (Bulgaria). 

Petroleum  drilling  and  production  equipment  (Poland) 

Varityper  machine  parts  (computers). .. .       

Aluminum  o<ide  and  hydroaida — 

Roller  bearings    

Electronic  computer 

Electronic  computer  components  (Czechoslovakia) 

Industrial  chemicals..  .~  ■  l 

Electrical  measuring  and  coatraiUni  instnjmant  parts  (Ctocho- 

stovakia) 

Ball  and  roller  baarings --.-- 

Radiochromatography  system  and  parts  (Czachoitovakia) 

Vantypar  machines  and  parts  (lor  computer) 

Synthetic  resins  

Industrial  chemicals  (Czechoslovakia) 

Tapered  roller  bearings  (Rumania) 

Telecommunication  equipment. >;,.". "ii 

Electronic  components  for  communication  research  (Poland) 

Industrial  chemicals  (Czechoslovakia)-  ...- 

Dielectric  heating  unit  and  parts  

Glass  working  machinery  parts  (Czechoslovakia) 

Crank  shaft  lathes  with  tooling  (Poland)  

Electronic  computer  and  associatad  parts 

Copper  scrap  (Yugoslavia) :r-\"--^T-v-;--y 

DInal  aatina*  (probably  associated  with  aulDmatad  polasR  and 

coal  nMiV  hMMIation) 

Electronic  eo«Bpylo«  parts  (Czechoslovakia) 

Electronic  computer  tape  (Poland) — 

Laboratory  recording  instruments  (Czechoslovakia) 

Chamical  woodpulp  (manufacturing  source  lor  solid  propwanb). 

CabaKmatal  briquettes  (Poland)    .  

Pstrotaum  coke  (production  ol  aluminum) 

Industrial  instruments  and  parts  (East  Garmany  ) 

Butyl  alcxihol 

Spiral  geais  manufacturing  equipment  (Poland) 

Ball  bearings  (lor  shuttle  cars  and/or  mining). 

Spactrum  measuring  insliuments 

Spactrum  maaaainni  instriMMnt  i  parts  (East  Garmany) 

ConstiwdlM  MCMaarr  (CndwalMakia) 

Short  racardar  taf  dMNMtiy  raaaaick  (Czechoslovakia) 

Varietyper  and  parts  for  printing  telephone  directonas 

Printing  press  parts 


{4.884 

2.479 

3.S00 

8.400 

21.8(0 

l.SOO 

75.000 

150.025 

186.510 

171,535 

577.500 

30. 6(8 

176.250 

268. 975 

2.387.000 

1.230.250 

1.100 

330.750 

220.050 

463.050 

170,000 

57,500 

244 

25.920 

23. 378 

No  value 

2.223 

702 

56.032 

34.682 

2.395 

510 

113.700 

4.800 

83.774 

183.649 

75 

30.360 

269. 443 

53.800 

182.000 

14.800 

1.512.000 

239.662 

8.400 

50.390 

29.898 

6.900 

42.814 

14.928 

4.  S60 

1.171.000 

17.427 

49.623 

247 

46.905 

180.  575 

21.911 

3.081.305 

304.919 

105.000 

389 

1,623,600 

1,832 

697.985 

30.000 

8.880 

1,056 

4,200 

4,030 

18,910 

2,925 

22,534 

815 

1,555 

176 

152,500 

125,565 

10,000 

369,342 

569,150 

-r-139,000 

147,031 

24,000 

21,700 

2,550 

3,236.710 

77.161 

195.600 

150.000 

195.750 

+214.000 

848 

38.445 

64.000 

50,044 

1.238 

75,  351 

26.500 


OaKripdon 


Oct    13.1967 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Dt 

Oct  16.1967 
Oct    12.1967 

Do 
17.1967 

Do 

Do 

18. 1967 

Do 

24, 1967 
25.1967 

Do 

Oct  26,1967 
Nov.     1, 1967 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Nov.  6,1967 
Nov  3,1967 
Oct.  23,1967 
Nov     9,1967 

Do 

Do 


Oct 


Oct 

Oct. 
Oct 


Do 

Nov   13,1967 

Do  .        . 
Nov.    1,1967 
Nov.     2.1967 
Nov     3.1967 
Nov.     3,1967 

Do  

Do       ... 

Do    

Nov.    7.1967 

Do 

Nov.    9.1967 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Nov    14,1967 

Oo 

Do  . 

Nov.  16.1967 

Do 

Do. 
Nov.  20. 1967 
Nov.  21. 1967 
Nov    22.1967 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Nov.  24, 1967 
Nov.  27, 1967 

Do 

Nov    29,1967 
Do  . 
Do  .. 
Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Nov.  30. 1967 

Do 

Do 

Dec     1. 1967 
Dec     4. 1967 

Oo 

Dec.  5. 1967 
Do 

Dec  8. 1967 
Do 

Dec  13.1967 
Do. 

Dae   19.1967 

Do 

Dae  20.1967 
Dec  22.1967 

Oo 

Do... 

Do 

Dec  21.1967 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Dae  29.1967 


Diesel  engine. . 

Core  drill  parts  for  mineral  eiptoration  (East  Germany)... 

Gas  chromatography  part  (Czechoskivakia). 

Electronic  computer  perls  (Hungary) 

Elactronic  computer  parts 

Cotorimelers  and  parts ..... .^.. — ..... 

Turbine  water  pump 

Televisiaa  broedcasting  camera  tubas  

Spactographc  staab  (Rumania). .  

CartMn  steel  tubas  end  pipes  tor  irrigation  sytlOM 

Syntliatic  resins  (Czechoslovakia) 

Cryogenic  refrigerators  and  parts  (Poland) 

Vidaotapa  recorders  and  reproducers  (Yugoslavia) 

Osciltoscopas  and  parts  (East  Germany)    

Mining  equipment  parts 

Varityper  parts  (tor  printing) 

Ahimina 

Spectrophotometer  and  parts  (Bulfaria) 

Spactrometer  parts  (Czechoslovakia) 

Plastic  toiming  machinery  and  parts  (East  Germany).... 

Petroleum  drilling  and  production  equipment  (Rumania) 

Raw  cotton  linters  (East  Germany)  .    .  

Magnesium  oiide  (tor  manulKture  ol  rubber)  ..     

Isooutyl  akohol. .  

Electronic  computer  and  parts  (East  Germany) 

Projection  TV  set    .  — 

Chemical  analysis  equipment  and  parts  (Czechoslovakia) 

Machines  ar.d  mechanical  appliances  lor  the  coating  ol  paparboard 

milk  cartons 

Industrial  chemicals  (Czechoslovakia) 

Construction  machine  (Rumania) 

Elactronic  computer  and  parts.  - 

Electrical  measuring  and  recording  instrumaob.... 

Ground  navigation  equipment  and  parts . . 

Photocopying  machine  (Czecfiostovakia) — 

(^tton  linters  (Last  Germany) 

Photocopying  machine  (Czechoslovakia) 

License  lor  technical  data  production  of  glass  envelopes  tor  TV 

tubes  (Rumania)     . 

Technical  data  materials  and  equipment  (Rumania)  ..  

Telecommunications  equipment  and  parts  lor  weather  recording... 

Industrial  chemical  (Czechostovakia) 

Construction  machinery  parts       .   

Forage  harve»ter  parts 

Semiconductors  (Poland) 

Chemical  analysis  eouipment... 

Reader  (Czechoskivakia) 

Construction  equipment  parts.. -- 

...do. 

Laboratory  and  scientific  instrument  parts 

Elactronic  Computer  parts  (Czechoskivakia) 

Borates  (Czechoskivakia) 

Portable  hot  splicers  and  parts  lor  movia  studkw 

Photocopying  machine  parts     .     • 

Industrial  chemicals  (Czechoskivakia) 

Oil  well  kjgging  equipment  (Rumania) 

Synthetic  resins .    

Yeltow  gram  sorghums  (East  Germany) 

Seismograph  equipment  lor  oil  enpteratton  (Rumania).. 

Electrical  measuring  instruments  (Czechoskivakia) — 

Plugging  switch  lor  glass  manulKturing 

Synthetic  resins  (Czechoskivakia) 

Prime  mercury  (Poland) 

Prime  mercury  (East  Germany) 

Prime  mercury  (Rumania) ....................... 

Glass  making  parts 

Electronic  computer  parts  (East  Garmany) 


do. 


do. 
do. 


Ore  sampling  systems  and  parts  (Chechoslovakia) 

Varitypers  and  parts  lor  printing 

Industrial  chemicals 

.     do.  

Off  the  h.ghway  tires 

Electrical  testing  instruments  (Czechoskivakia) 

Aluminum  oiide  lor  production  ol  aluminum 

Spray  etcher  and  spray  resistant  remover  and  parts  (East  Ger- 
many)—lor  manufacture  ot  printed  circuits 

Machine  parts  lor  computer  (Czechoslovakia) 

Electronic  computer  parts  (Czechoslovakia) 

Chemical  woodpulp 

Industrial  chemicals 

Oscilkiscope  and  parts  (to  test  and  maintain  elactronic  computer 
system) 

Grinding  mills  and  parts  lor  processing  wetUbie  powder  lor  agri- 
cultural insecticides. 

Yelkiw  corn  (East  Germany) 

Chemical  analysis  equipment.      

Maasuring  instruments  for  moisture  analysis . 

Measuring  instruments  (Czechoslovakia) 

Insacticidas 

Chemical  analysis  equipment  and  parts  (Czechoslovakia) 

Electrical  indicating  and  testing  instrument  (Czechoslovakia) 

Elactronic  equipment  parts  lor  airborne  communication  equipment 

Semiconductor  devices  lor  above  application 

Industrial  chemicals  loi  water  purification... 

Photocopying  machine  (Czechoslovakia) 

Electronic  computer  components  and  parts  (Czechoskivakia) 

Spactrum  measuring  instruments  (Czechoskivakia) 


VahN 


$6,081 

2.223 

3.038 

28.195 

4.260 

7.109 

9.337 

3.060 

230 

7,926 

31,000 

112,143 

196,000 

3,925 

14,340 

25,790 

1,364.400 

24. 185 

5,987 

260,000 

8,154 

266.873 

260.000 

23.750 

623. 375 

4.206 

8.412 

229.000 

50.000 

43.808 

333.755 

13.394 

734 

4.975 

107.  744 

5.975 

6, 500. 000 

15,124.175 

24, 335 

88,104 

300 

582 

2,149 

4.140 

1,285 

69.000 

319, 435 

4.085 

2.413 

11.040 

2.034 

2.028 

2.500 

1,010 

109.616 

999.439 

320.960 

4,439 

216 

16,758 

330,900 

92,568 

232.500 

258 

422 

454 

742 

85 

5.404 

8.527 

133.600 

90.168 

15,860 

2.050 

2.790,000 

29,071 

7,200 

238 

1.722,800 

296.500 

3,969 

84.SS0 

896,775 

6.150 

29.658 

11.025 

1,430.000 

14. 168 

1.730 

417 

319 

360,000 

5,975 

97,720 

29,276 
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Data 


Oascription 


Value 


Ian     3.1968 


Do  . 

Do.. 

Do 

Do.. 

Ian. 

4.1968 

Do 

Do 

Ian. 

5. 
Oo 

1968 

Jan 

9. 
Do 

1968 

Jan 

11. 
Do-. 
Do  . 

1968 

Jan 

12.1968 

Jan 

15.1968 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Jan 

16.1968 

Oo 

Do 

Jan 

18.1968 

Oo 

Do 

Ian 

17. 
Do 

Do 

Do 

1968 

Jan 

23. 
Do 

1968 

Jan 

24. 
Do 

1968 

Jan 

29. 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 

1968 

Ian 

25.1968 

Oo 

Oo 

Jan 

.   26.1968 

Do 

Ian 

.   ,30 

1968 

Feb 

.     1 

1968 

Feb 

.     2 
Do 
Do 

1968 

Feb 

.    6.1968 

Do. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Fel 

.     5. 1968 

Oo. 

Fel 

7 

1968 

Fet 

.     8 

1968 

Fel 

9 

1968 

Feb    12 

1968 

Rolling  mill  machine  parts  (Czechoskivakia) 

Measuring  recording  and  testing  instruments.. 

Industrial  chemicals..  .       

GiaphK  recorders  and  parts 

Industrial  chemicals  tor  the  separatnn  of  ackl  from  gas  streams  - 
Physical  properties  testing  and  inspecting  instrument  (Czecho- 
slovakia).   

Coil  winding  machinery  for  use  in  manufKturing  ol  electiK 

motors  .  - 

Moisture  measuring  system  and  parts  

Electron>c  digital  computer  system  (Czechoskivakia) 

I  ndustrlal  chemicsis  tor  separating  gases 

Vertical  surface  grinder  and  parts - 

Physiological  ga<  analyzer  — 

Air  compressor  parts  

Steam  generating  power  boilers..   

Measuring  instruments  and  parts  (Czechoskivakia) 

Chemical  analysis  equipment  and  parts  (Rum)  

Chemkral  analysis  equipment  .     -- 

do 

Industrial  chemicals  (Czechoskivakia) 

I  ndustrlal  processing  instrument  (Czechoskivakia) 

Chemical  analysis  equipment  

Industrial  process  control  instrument  parts  (Czechoskivakia) 

Inorganic  chemicals 

Herbicides  (Czechoskivakia) 

Motion  picture  photographK  and  photocopying  equipment  and 
parts 

Magnesium  o>kle  (lor  use  in  production  of  rubber) 

Woodpulp  (Czechoslovakia)  . 

Dust  collectors  .       ^..^     j 

Mining  equipment  parts  for  mining  equipment  usad  in  potash  and 
iron  ore  mining 

Ball  and  roller  bearings  (purpose  as  above)  . 

Construction  machinery  (Czechoslovakia)  .  

Herbicides  

Synthetic  resins  (Czechoslovakia)  

Synthetic  resins  — 

Electrical  testing  instruments  ..     .  

Weighing  machines  and  scales. .  -  

Chemical  analysis  equipment  and  parts — - 

Petroleum  dulling  and  production  equipment 

Electrical  apparatus  and  parts   

Lilting,  loading,  and  conveying  machines  and  parts. 

Cotton  gin  plant  mKhinery  and  equipment  parts 

Automatic  motor  drive  linter  saw  filer  gummer 

Yellow  gram  sorghums  (East  Germany) 

Woodpulp  dissolving  chemical    

[lectromatic  tamper  (East  Germany) 

Industrial  chemicals. . 

Compressor  parts 

Coke  rehner 

Air  conditioning  equipment  and  parte  (East  GemiMy)  (for  usa  in 
computer  installation) 

Filtering  machine  parts 

Aluminum  oxide  

Collecting  reagents  for  rehnement  ot  copper  zinc  ores 

Coai  tar  intermediates  tor  the  manufacture  ot  epoxy  resins 

Pulse  generator  lor  electronic  equipment  checkout  (Czechoslo- 
vakia).. 

Electronic  medical  system  (Czechoslovakia) 

Paper  tape  punch  (Czechoslovakia)  

Electronic  computer  components  (Hungary) 

Industrial  instruments  tor  the  production  of  textile  products 

Forming  machine  for  passenger  car  parts  (Rumania) 

I  ndustrlal  chemicals  for  antiblacking  agent 

Industrial  chemicals  tor  gas  relining. . 

Surface  active  agent  (for  foaming  agent  in  gas  drilling) 

TV  tube  phosphor..  


Date 


Description 


Value 


$50,000 
12.351 
41.910 
22.971 

224. 279 

2.861 

414,600 

17,581 

1.262,000 

101,500 

38, 694 

3,051 

5,181 

39,271 

945 

2,050 

1.275 

2.640 

10.825 

2.254 

7.499 

1.490 

21.690 

5.609 

27.986 

518.000 

643. 500 

9.900 

838. 443 

1.319 

61,662 

24,680 

16.520 

194.710 

20,550 

4,508 

12,749 

12,206 

201,664 

49,602 

314,203 

14,010 

1,365,819 

4,452,000 

86,650 

910.000 

1,350 

1,002 

29.321 

3.094 

1.615.570 

215.600 

192.500 

1,675 

8.128 

2. 145 

16.605 

15.627 

46. 100 

6.650 

336,000 

16,125 

59.150 


Feb.  13,1968 

Do... 
Feb.  14,1968 
Feb.  15,1968 


Feb.   16,1968 

Do  - 
Feb    19,1968 
Feb.  23,1968 
Feb.  26, 1968 

Do  . 

Do--     - 
Feb.  27,1968 

Do    . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Feb.  29.  1968 

Do 
Feb.  20,  1968 
Feb.  21,  1968 

Oo 

Do 
Mar.  4,  1968 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do.- 

Do.. 


.:::;;::t.; 


Mar.     7. 1968 
Mar.    8,1968 

Do 

Do.- 
Mar.  13,1968 

Do.. 

Oo.  -    - 

Do    . 
Mar.  14,1968 

Do 

Oo 

Do..   .- 

Do 

Do 

Mar.  15,1968 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Mar.    1, 1968 

Oo 

Do 

Mar.  18,1968 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 


Spectrum  measuring  instrument 

HerbKides  .- 

Industrial  instruments  parts  (Czechoslovakia).^ 

Insulated  copper  alloy  wire,  nickel  chrome  ribbon,  other  nvdMlni. 
and  soldering  rods  and  wire  tor  measuring  strain  and  structural 
parts  (Czechoslovakia) 

Industrial  solvent  

Photographic  him      -.       

Photocopying  equipment  and  parts 

Vaccines  (possibly  lor  BW  warfare  analysis) 

Synthetic  resins  for  extruded  plastic  products  

Photographic  film    

Acetaliesins  (Czechoslovakia) 

Armid  (chemical  intermediate) 

Intermediate  chemical  for  maufacture  of  vitamins  . 

Glassworking  machinery  with  parts  and  accessories 

Industrial  instruments  ,r 

Magnetic  recording  equipment  (Czechoskivakia) y 

Synthetic  rubber  (East  Germany) 

Glassworking  machinery  with  parts  and  accessories  .  . 

Electronic  data  processing  machine  parts  (Czechoslovakia) 

Oltthe-highway  tires  -  j 

Physical  properties  testing  equipment A. 

Chemical  analysis  equipment  parts  (Czechoslovakia)  .----).- 

Rubber  compounding  chemicals.  .  .t. 

Physical  properties  testing  equipment  parts  (Czechoslovakia) 

Oscilloscopes  parts  and  accessories  (Yugoslavia) .- 

Oscilloscopes  (Yugoslavia) J. 

Oscilloscopes  and  parts   ..   4- 

Electronic  computer  parts ' 

Industrial  chemicals  used  in  manufacture  of  petroleum  products. 

Industrial  chemicals  for  manufacture  of  agriculture  products 
(Czechoslovakia)  -  -| 

Chemical  woodpulp  for  manufacture  of  tire  yarn. 

Aircnft  parts  (Yugoslavia)    -       -       .  . 

Woodpi'lp  tor  manulacture  of  tire  yarns 

Passenger  lires  and  tubes 

Trailer  mounted  rotary  drilling  (Poland) ;. 

Physical  properties  testing  instruments 

Synthetic  rubber  (Hungary) 

Industrial  solvent  

Electronic  data  processing  machine  parts  (Hungary) 

Electrical  test  instrument  and  parts  (Czechoslovakia) 

.  Well  logging  equipment  (Yugoslavia) .. 

.  Petroleum  products  (Poland) u 

Agricultural  machinery  (East  Germany) L 

.     .     do.-   .  --.-   -  

Oil  and  gas  field  equipment  (Rumania) — 

.  Oscilloscope  (Yugoslavia) 

.  Semiconductor  (Yugoslavia) 

.  Oscilloscope  (Yugoslavia) 

.  OscBkiscopes  and  parts  (Yugoslavia) 

Elactronic  computer  parts  (Yugoslavia) 

.  Oscilloscope  (Yugoslavia) 


do- 


Semiconductors  (Yugoslavia) - 

Petroleum  drilling  and  productkin  equipment  parts  (Rumania). 

.     -do  .  - 


.do. 


do. 


Computer  parts  (Yugoslavia) , 

Electronic  computer  parts 

Inorganic  chemicals  lor  fertilizer  and  detergent  production 

Synthetic  resins ■  — 

Metal  cutting  and  metalworking  machine  tool  (Czechoslovakia). 

Industrial  instruments  for  manlKtunng  yain(Rumania) 

Coaxial  cable  (Poland) 

Herbicides 


$7,612 

25.02S 

1,637 


197 

139.000 

2.038 

4.406 

10 

108.630 

i8.or 

6.165 

16,408 

6,744 

865,200 

21,247 

22,220 

35.520 

321.930 

3.000 

15.860 

20.140 

1,196 

181.060 

460 

2.575 

2.940 

3.105 

3.921 

149.600 

6.430 

1.039.200 

2.  504.  500 

1.039.200 

803 

147.746 

4.832 

26.123 

90.168 

51.360 

2.530 

260.034 

1.843 

46.386 

55,451 

3.930 

2.680 

1.080 

2.68b 

7.830 

1.272 

1.440 

1.160 

401 

2.230 

571 

859 

19,374 

1,828 

161,952 

50,000 

234.150 

87,600 

5.830 

1,950 

18,439 


Exhibit  C 
East-West  Trade — The  Dangerous  Illusion 

(Statement  by  John  E.  Davis,  commander, 
American  Legion ) 

A  proposed  "East-West  Trade  Relations 
Act"  is  receiving  serious  consideration  In  the 
Congress,  and  Is  backed  by  the  Administra- 
tion. It  would  encourage  and  slmpllly  much 
broader  trade  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Communist-bloc  nations.  The 
American  Legion  Is  officially  opposed  to  this 
concept,  and  we  have  both  short-range  and 
long-range  objections. 

In  our  short-range  objections,  ovir  National 
Executive  Ck)mmlttee  this  May  called  on  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  further  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  any  Soviet-bloc  country 
"which  Is  providing  North  Vietnam  with  as- 
sistance of  any  form  that  can  increase  the 
war-making  potential  of  the  enemy.  .  .  ." 
We  need  explain  nothing  further  to  justify 
that  objection.  Any  such  trade  amounts  to 
trading  with  the  enemy  In  time  ol  war.  In 
the  short  run,  we  can  only  express  amaze- 
ment that  East-West  trade  should  be  ad- 
vanced while  hosUllUes  backed  by  the  entire 
Communist  world  continue  In  Vietnam,  and 
have  since  taken  on  a  new  dimension  In  the 
Near  East. 


Our  long-range  objections  are  better  re- 
flected In  the  action  of  our  last  National  Con- 
vention, which  opposed  trade  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc  except  In  specific  cases  In  which 
concrete  advantage  to  us  could  be  spelled  out. 
So  long  as  the  Cold  War  continues,  even  in 
the  absence  of  armed  conflict,  we  believe 
that  should  be  the  absolute  limit  of  trade 
agreements  with  the  Communist  bloc.  Here 
we  recognize  that  trade  might  be  used  as  a 
means  of  weakening  the  cohesiveness  of  the 
Soviet  bloc,  that  our  trade  might  be  helpful 
In  causing  a  member  country  of  that  bloc  to 
weaken  Its  ties  with  the  Soviet  power  centers. 

We  have,  for  instance,  engaged  In  limited 
trade  with  Communist  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia In  such  hopes.  In  the  case  of  Poland, 
even  Senator  Pulbrlght  has  had  to  admit  that 
Its  leaders  have  actually  drifted  toward  a 
greater  reliance  on  the  Kremlin  while  enjoy- 
ing favorable  U.S.  trade  relations. 

We  have  possibly  made  some  headway  In 
Independence  from  Soviet  domination  with 
some  small  trade,  though  that  Isn't  conclu- 
sive yet.  Whether  we  succeed  or  fall  In  such 
ventures,  they  are  at  least  tied  to  a  very  clear 
purpose.  In  which  we  are  trying  to  use  trade 
instead  of  bullets  as  a  weapon  In  the  Cold 
War. 

But  the  proposals  for  a  general  broaden- 


ing of  our  trade  with  the  Communist  world 
totally  escape  any  practical  purpose.  They 
prevent  us  from  tislng  trade  as  a  weapon,  by 
simply  extending  It  freely  In  broad  terms. 
The  very  arguments  In  favor  of  broader 
East- West  trade  are  dreamy  and  generalized 
The  commonest  one  of  all  Is  that  we  would 
be  "building  bridges  of  friendship  '  On  the 
record,  trade  Is  a  game  of  advantage,  not 
friendship.  Right  up  to  the  eve  of  war,  Hit- 
ler and  the  Japanese  Empire  traded  with 
those  they  attacked  In  WW2,  and  as  we  well 
know,  they  traded  most  earnestly  In  whatever 
would  best  strengthen  them  for  the  coming 
conflict. 

Last  December,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Katzenbach  argued  that  proposed  East-West 
trade  would  be  In  consumer  goods,  therefore 
It  could  not  be  expected  to  bring  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  Soviet  military  thrust.  He 
went  on  to  cite  an  Italian  Flat  agreement 
to  build  a  compact  car  plant  In  the  Soviet 
Union  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  profitable 
trade  we  are  losing  In  the  absence  of  an  East- 
West  trade  agreement. 

I  find  such  argument  to  be  frightening. 
When  our  own  President  Is  embarrased  by 
burdens  that  military  operations  In  Vietnam 
Impose  on  his  domestic  program,  how  can 
our  government  argue  that  the  same  prln- 
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clpl«  do«s  not  apply  In  the  Soviet  Union? 
Anything  that  ve  do  to  provide  consumer 
■atlsfactlon  in  the  Soviet  Union  frees  Soviet 
energies  and  resources  for  their  aggressive 
external  policies.  The  point  Is  so  obvious 
that  I  am  not  really  arguing  It,  but  simply 
pointing  out  the  bankruptcy  of  the  ration- 
ales In  favor  of  broad  East-West  trade. 
Bven  In  the  case  of  the  Plat  plant,  we  now 
have  been  approached  to  lend  Plat  the  money 
for  machine  tools  through  the  Import-Ex- 
port Bank.  Obviously,  the  Soviets  will  not 
release  sufBclent  capital  from  their  offensive 
programs  even  to  acquire  such  an  asset. 
They  will  t>e  happy  instead  to  see  us  help 
capitalize  this  plant  in  Russia  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Russia  and  Italy,  while  they  save 
what  capital  they  can  to  foot  war  In  Viet- 
nam, the  Middle  East,  Latin  America,  etc. 

The  present  move  toward  East-West  trade 
traces  to  a  report  In  favor  of  It  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development  Issued  in 
May  106S.  A  minority  report  In  the  same 
study,  drafted  by  committee  member  Robert 
B.  Kleberg,  should  have  received  more  atten- 
tion. Wrote  Kleberg.  In  part:  ".  .  .  It  would 
be  unrealistic  to  hope  that  mutually  useful 
trade  could  be  developed  with  the  Commu- 
nist couatrles  under  present  circumstances. 
We.  would.  recMve  little  benefit  from  such 
trade  and  would  expose  the  Western  world  to 
some  or  all  of  the  following  hazards: 

"(I)  An  Increase  In  Communist  propa- 
ganda and  subversion  In  Latin  America  under 
the  guise  of  trade. 

"(3)  An  opening  of  the  trade  barriers 
which  we  have  attempted  to  Impose  around 
Cuba. 

"(3)  A  further  detriment  to  our  balance  of 
payments  position  as  a  result  of  the  credits 
which  we  would  have  to  extend  to  Commu- 
nist countries. 

"(4)  An  Increase  In  the  flow  of  our  techni- 
cal Information  and  know-how  to  the  Com- 
munist world. 

"In  short.  Communist  governments  look 
upon  trade  as  a  political  weapon  and  use  It 
as  such.  So  long  as  this  Is  true,  we  should 
attempt  to  deny  It  to  them." 

These  are  hard,  demonstrated  facts,  none 
of  which  are  met  by  saying  "Bridges  of 
Friendship." 


EXBtBfT  D 
RXSOLtmON     264     BY     VXTX&ANS     OP     PoaziCN 

Wars  Opposing  All  Forms  of  Traoc.  Com- 
merce. AND  P^NANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  COM- 
MTTNIST  OR  COMJCUNIST-CONTROLLED  NA- 
TIONS 

Whereas,  any  aid  to  a  Communist  country, 
be  It  nonstrategic  or  wheat  or  a  "loan"  of 
American  dollars,  strengthens  the  Communist 
masters  and  further  enslaves  the  peoples  of 
these  countries:  and 

Whereas,  monies  derived  from  these  vari- 
ous Imports  are  being  converted  into  muni- 
tions, trucks  and  weapons  that  are  being  sent 
to  North  Vietnam  to  be  used  against  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and  their  AlUes 
fighting  for  Freedom  In  Vietnam:  and 

Whereas,  in  paragraph  7,  of  Resolution  No 
14,  (1966  Convention)  entitled  "Resisting 
Communism  and  Assisting  Our  Loyal  Allies 
In  Restoring  Freedom"  It  reads:  "Oppose  all 
forms  of  trade,  commerce,  and  financial  as- 
sistance that  will  strengthen  the  Commu- 
nist nations,  thus  adhering  to  a  policy  of  not 
strengthening  the  forces  of  Communism 
which  have  as  their  prime  objectives  destruc- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  freedom 
throughout  the  world  "  This  Resolution 
being  unanimously  passed  by  the  Delegates 
In  session  at  the  67th  National  Convention 
in  New  York:  and 

Whereas,  in  a  news  release  dated  Thursday 
December  22.  1966,  Commander-in-Chief  Fry 
commends  Rep.  Paul  Flndley  (R-Ill.)  for  his 
amendment  in  opposition  of  Sale  of  Surplus 
Food  to  Communist  Nations,  and  in  the  third 
paragraph  says  "This  Is  bad  enough   (refer- 


ring to  4-mllllon  dollars  in  credit  subsidies) 
but  Yugoslavia  and  other  Communist  na- 
tions are  continually  trading  with  Commu- 
nist aggressors  of  North  Vietnam.  Their  goods 
and  materials  are  aiding  in  the  death  of 
American  fighting  men  every  day":  ant* 

Whereas,  Commander-in-Chief  Fry  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  his  news  release  of  Decem- 
t>er  22.  1966  says  "We  must  not  allow  food, 
clothing,  fuel  and  arms  to  be  put  Into  the 
hands  of  the  agg^ressors  like  North  Vietnam 
so  they  might  drag  that  "war  for  Freedom  to 
eternity.  The  sooner  our  government  stands 
stralghter  and  stops  listening  to  those  who 
supposedly  'build  bridges'  with  our  enemies, 
the  sooner  our  men  can  come  home  where 
they  belong.";  now  therefore 

Be  It  resolved,  by  the  68th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  that  we  emphatically  go  on 
record  demanding  that  the  Importing  of 
Communist  products  be  stopped  Immedi- 
ately: and  that  a  campaign  be  begun  by 
every  poet,  county  council,  district  and  de- 
partment urging  their  (amllles.  friends  and 
the  citizens  of  their  respective  communities 
to  cease  purchasing  these  Communist 
imports. 

Adopted  at  the  68th  National  Convention 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  held  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  August  20 
through  25,  1967. 


SOME   ARMY   RESERVISTS   AND 
SERVICE  IN   VIETNAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  days  many  articles  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  about  certain 
reservists  taking  steps  to  keep  from  be- 
ing sent  to  Vietnam  to  flght  for  their 
country. 

Any  reservist  who  would  take  a  posi- 
tion of  that  kind  is  not  worthy  to  be 
called  a  reservist. 

I  am  sure  that  there  must  be  only  a 
few  such  reservists,  because  those  with 
whom  I  have  come  in  contact  through- 
out the  Nation  in  years  past,  and  re- 
cently, have  been  patriotic,  public- 
spirited  citizens,  most  willing  to  serve 
their  country  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as 
in  war. 

One  of  the  Judges  who  has  encouraged 
this  kind  of  action  is  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice William  O.  Douglas. 

Yesterday.  I  made  some  remarks  along 
this  line  and  today  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  published  in  the 
State  of  Columbia.  S.C,  on  September 
25,  1968.  entitled,  "Judge  of  Last  Resort," 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Judge  of  Last  Resort 

Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas, 
that  devoted  outdoorsman  and  perennial  ro- 
mantic. Is  never  too  far  out  In  the  wilder- 
ness, physically  speaking,  to  hear  the  cry  of 
weepy   malcontents  seeking  special   favor. 

The  other  day,  for  example.  Justice  Doug- 
las picked  up  the  phone  In  his  remote  vaca- 
tion spot  in  the  State  of  Washington  and 
transmitted  his  own  special  brand  of  judicial 
compassion  to  a  few  Army  Reservists  cringing 
at  the  thought  of  going  to  Vietnam. 

These  so-called  Reservists  ( they  dishonor 
the  name)  advanced  the  argument  they  were 
unconstitutionally  called  to  active  duty  be- 
cause a  state  of  war  or  national  emergency 
had  not  t>een  officially  declared.  (They  were 
activated  under  a  1966  law  permitting  call- 
ups  In  the  national  Interest.) 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  and  Associate 
Justice  Hugo  Black,  hardly  known  for  hard 


hearts,  had  earlier  rejected  similar  pleas  from 
these  same  Reservists  and  others. 

Let  us  put  aside  for  the  time  being  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  long-established  but  question- 
able practice  of  permitting  complainants  to 
trot  from  one  Judge  to  another  until  they 
find  a  sympathetic  one. 

And  let  us  not  belabor  the  point  that  the 
vast  majority  of  citizen  soldiers,  be  they 
Reservists  or  National  Oaurdsmen.  fully  ac- 
cept their  role  In  national  defense  and  go 
willingly  and  uncomplainingly.  If  not  eagerly 
when  called  to  active  duty.  This,  after  all,  is 
what  they  train  for  and  get  paid  for. 

Rather,  let  us  focus  on  Justice  Douglas  ac- 
tions and  their  potential  consequences.  In  the 
Instant  case,  he  clearly  is  asking  for  a 
knuckle  rapping  from  his  colleagues.  His  ac- 
tion in  ordering  the  Army  not  ship  these 
men  to  war  until  the  full  court  hears  the 
case  Is  mischevlous,  dangerous  and  obviously 
motivated  by  personal  political  views  rather 
than  law. 

The  70-year-old  maverick  Justice  has  long 
hankered  to  get  the  high  court  to  rule  on 
the  legality  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  He  has 
made  no  secret  of  his  own  strong  opposition 
to  that  cunfllct. 

But  war  and  foreign  policy  are  function;; 
of  the  Executive  Department  and  the  Con- 
gress. While  they  can't  run  roughshod  over 
Individual  rights  In  carrying  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities. It  should  take  more  than  nn 
Individual's  disinclination  to  go  to  war  to 
bring  the  court  Into  play. 

There  is  great  potential  danger  to  the  na- 
tional security  If  Judges,  whatever  their 
motivation,  begin  to  interfere  with  and  actu- 
ally Interrupt  military  decisions  and  move- 
ments by  use  of  injunctive  power  or  Ju- 
dicial decision. 

Wisely,  the  court  had  consistently  stayed 
out  of  the  thicket.  It  seems  unlikely  that 
Douglas  can  persuade  three  colleagues  to  go 
along  with  him  on  this  issue.  (Pour  are 
needed  to  get  present  cases  on  the  docket.) 
The  court  is  expected  to  curtly  reverse  the 
stays  ordered  by  Douglas. 

II  Its  own  precedents  are  Inadequate,  the 
Supreme  Court  could  well  adopt  the  atti- 
tude expressed  by  a  U.S.  district  Judge  in 
Colorado.  Ruling  in  another  case  involving  a 
reluctant  Reservist,  he  decalred  that  Con- 
gress acted  well  within  its  "war  powers" 
as  outlined  In  the  Constitution  when  It 
passed  the  1966  statute. 

The  Colorado  Judge  found  it  unnecessary 
to  determine  whether  a  state  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency  exists.  He  dismissed  the 
point  with  a  statement  that  is  all  but  un- 
deniable: "It  Is  sufficient  to  note  that  the 
condition  Is  scarcely  a  state  of  peace  .  .  ." 

It  might  also  be  noted  that  William  O. 
Douglas'  condition  Is  scarcely  a  state  of 
reason. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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PALMETTO      BEND      RECLAMATION 
PROJECT,  TEXAS 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No,  1580,  H.R.  5117. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  5117)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  stage  1  and  to  acquire 
lands  for  stage  2  of  the  Palmetto  Bend 
reclamation  project,  Texas,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  excerpts  from  the  report 
I  No.  1591),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    the    measure 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  5117  Is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  stage  1  of  the  Palmet- 
to Bend  reclamation  project  In  Texas  and  to 
acquire  the  lands  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion of  stage  2  of  the  project.  The  Palmetto 
Bend  project  Is  a  multipurpose  water  resource 
development  which  would  furnish  municipal 
and  Industrial  water  supplies,  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  public  outdoor  recreation,  and 
conserve  fish  and  wildlife. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitted 
his  report  on  the  Palmetto  Bend  project  to 
the  Congress  on  August  24.  1965,  with  the 
recommendation  that  It  be  authorized  for 
construction.  The  report  was  subsequently 
printed  as  House  Document  No.  279,  89th 
Congress,  first  session.  A  reevaluatlon  state- 
ment dated  April  1967.  updating  the  findings 
of  the  feasibility  report,  was  transmitted  to 
the  committee  by  letter  dated  February  15, 
1968. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power 
Resources  held  hearings  on  March  28,  1968, 
on  S.  2319,  a  bill  similar  to  H.R.  5117,  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Yarborough.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  by  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 15.  1968,  recommended  enactment  of 
S.  2319.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  by  letter 
of  February  15,  1968.  expressed  no  objection 
to  enactment. 

In  commenting  on  H.R.  5117,  the  Depart- 
ment recommended  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation with  amendments.  TTie  recommended 
amendments  are  Incorporated  in  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

PLAN  OF  development 

TTie  plan  of  development  for  the  Palmetto 
Bend  project  envisions  the  construction  of 
Palmetto  Dam  and  Reservoir,  in  two  sepa- 
rate stages,  across  the  Lavaca  and  Navldad 
Rivers  a  short  distance  above  their  confluence 
near  E>dna.  Tex.  The  Palmetto  Bend  Reservoir 
will  regulate  the  flows  of  those  two  rivers  to 
provide  a  dependable  water  supply  of  105,000 
acre-feet  per  year — 75.000  acre-feet  by  stage 
1  and  30,000  acre-feet  by  stage  2.  Only  the 
first  stage,  which  is  the  Navldad  River  arm 
of  the  reservoir,  is  authorized  by  this  legisla- 
tion which,  however,  also  provides  authority 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  land  which  will 
be  needed  for  the  second  stage. 

The  first  stage  calls  for  a  reservoir  with 
a  capacity  of  192,000  acre-feet,  with  provi- 
sion for  Increasing  the  capacity  of  285,000 
acre-feet  by  construction  of  the  second  stage. 
It  is  estimated  that  first-stage  development 
will  meet  the  water  needs  in  project  service 
area  for  approximately  19  years.  If.  for  some 
reason,  stage  2  of  the  project  is  not  author- 


ized within  20  years  after  the  Initial  opera- 
tion of  stage  1.  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Secretary  must  dispose  of  the  land  acquired 
for  stage  2  in  accordance  with  procedures 
established  by  the  Federal  Water  Project 
Recreation  Act. 

No  distribution  facilities  are  Included  In 
the  project  works. 

The  Jackson  County  Flood  Control  District 
will  be  responsible  for  planning,  financing, 
constructing,  operating,  and  maintaining  the 
pumping  and  distribution  facilities.  The  dis- 
trict also  will  opwrate  and  maintain  the  res- 
ervoir in  accordance  with  prescribed  operat- 
ing criteria. 

The  recreation  facilities  provided  as  a  part 
of  the  project  include  access  roads,  parking 
areas,  water  supply  and  sanitation  facili- 
ties, boat-launching  ramps,  picnic,  and 
camping  areas,  and  bathing  beaches.  The  op- 
eration, maintenance,  and  administration  of 
these  facilities  will  also  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Jackson  County  Flood  Control  District 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act. 

FINANCIAL    AND    ECONOMIC    ANALYSIS 

The  total  estimated  Investment  cost  of  the 
first  stage  of  the  project  is  $34,077,000.  The 
cost  of  acquiring  lands  for  the  second  stage 
is  estimated  to  be  $2,700,000  in  addition. 

Of  the  cost  of  the  first  stage.  $23,104,000 
is  allocated  to  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supply,  $8,049,000  to  recreation,  ana  $2,924.- 
000  to  fish  and  wildlife.  The  $23,104,000  al- 
located to  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supply  is  reimbursable  with  Interest  pursuant 
to  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958,  and  $828,500 
of  the  amount  allocated  to  recreation  reim- 
bursable with  interest.  The  remaining 
amount  allocated  to  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  Is  nonreimbursable  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Project  Recre- 
ation Act 

Before  construction  is  started,  the  Jackson 
County  Flood  Control  District  will  enter  into 
a  repayment  contract  with  the  United  States 
by  which  the  district  will  undertake  to  repay 
the  full  cost  allocated  to  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial water  supply  within  a  50-year  period. 
Subsection  2(b)  of  the  bill  provides  that  If 
contracts  for  the  repayment  of  all  of  the 
costs  allocated  to  municipal  and  Industrial 
water  supply  have  not  been  executed  within 
5  years  of  the  date  of  enactment  the  author- 
ization of  the  project  shall  terminate. 

The  economic  analysis  for  the  first  stage  of 
the  project  shows  that  annual  benefits  ex- 
ceed the  annual  economic  costs  in  the  ratio 
of  1.9  to  1.0. 

NEED    FOR    THE    PROJECT 

Stage  1  of  the  Palmetto  Bend  project  is 
needed  to  support  urban  and  industrial 
growth  in  Jackson  and  Calhoun  Counties. 
Tex.  This  stretch  of  the  Texas  gulf  coast  Is 
served  by  deep  water  navigation  facilities  as 
well  as  shallow  draft  barge  navigation  facili- 
ties. The  area  is  experiencing  a  period  of 
major  industrial  development  and  accom- 
panying urban  expansion.  It  has  excellent 
access  to  the  tremendous  store  of  mineral  re- 
sources available  for  industrial  use  in  the 
Texas  coastal  area.  Only  an  adequate  supply 
of  water  to  meet  industrial  needs  and  supply 
requirements  of  urban  residents  is  needed  to 
assure  continued  industrial  growth.  Water 
from  wells  is  undependable  and  subject  to 
salt  water  intrusion,  and  the  surface  water 
supplies  of  the  Navldad  and  Lavaca  Rivers 
presently  are  underdeveloped.  The  Palmetto 
Bend  project  will  provide  the  needed  water 
supply  from  stage  1  development  and  later 
from  stage  2  development. 

In  addition,  the  project  will  provide  ex- 
tensive recreational  opportunities  in  an 
area  where  recreation  facilities  are  inade- 
quate and  are  in  great  demand.  In  addition 
to  the  nearby  urban  areas  that  will  be  served 
by  these  facilities,  the  reservoir  will  be  with- 
in  2   hours  drive   from   either   Houston   or 


Corpus  Chrlsti.  and  the  National  Park  Service 
estimates  that  more  than  500,000  visitors  per 
year  will  take  advantage  of  the  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities  that  will  be  provided. 

COMMITTEE    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  recommends  that  H.R.  5117  be  enacted 
without  amendment. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior on  H.R.  6117  dated  August  11.  1967,  and 
the  supplemental  report  dated  February  15, 
1968,  are  set  out  in  full  betow.  The  Depart- 
ment recommends  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion with  amendments.  The  amendments 
recommended  by  the  Etepartment  of  the  In- 
terior have  been  incorporated  in  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

PALMETTO  BEND  DAM   PROJECT  DESERVES  PROMPT 
PASSAGE 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  my  fellow  Senators  to  join  me  in 
support  of  H.R.  5117.  identical  to  a  bill 
I  introduced  as  S.  2317,  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct  and 
operate  a  primary  stage  of  the  Palmetto 
Bend  reclamation  project  on  the  Navl- 
dad find  Lavaca  Rivers  In  south  Texas. 
The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  acquire  lands  for  a  second  stage  of  the 
project,  to  be  constructed  at  a  later  date. 

Palmetto  Dam  and  Reservoir  is  to  be 
constructed  in  two  stages  across  the 
Lavaca  and  Navldad  Rivers,  just  above 
their  confluence  point  near  Edna,  Tex. 
The  reservoir  will  regulate  the  flows  of 
the  two  rivers,  providing  a  dependable 
water  supply  of  105,000  acre-feet  per 
year — 75.000  acie-feet  with  construction 
of  the  first  stage,  and  30,000  acre-feet 
upon  completion  of  stage  two.  This  bill 
authorizes  only  the  first  stage,  but  it  also 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  buy  lands  for  stage  two. 

The  first  stage  Includes  a  reservoir 
that  will  hold  192,000  acre-feet  of  water 
at  capacity,  with  provisions  for  increas- 
ing that  capacity  to  285,000  acre-feet 
upon  completion.  Stage  one  should  serve 
the  needs  of  the  area  amply  for  some  19 
years,  according  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment study.  Administration  of  the  proj- 
ect, upon  completion,  will  fall  upon  the 
Jackson  County  Flood  Control  District  in 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act.  At  cur- 
rent price  levels,  the  first  stage  of  the 
Palmetto  Bend  project  is  expected  to  cost 
$34,077,000.  including  $1,657,000  for  rec- 
reation facilities.  Land  costs  for  the  sec- 
ond stage  are  set  at  $2,700,000.  Thus,  the 
total  cost  of  the  bill  before  us  today  is 
estimated  at  $36,777,000. 

The  Palmetto  Bend  project  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  this  bill  has  the  full  support 
of  the  agency.  Jackson  and  Calhoun 
Counties  are  growing  rapidly.  The  area 
needs  this  water  storage  for  municipsd 
and  industrial  use,  as  well  as  for  conser- 
vation and  development  of  wildlife  and 
recreation  resources. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  estimates 
that  the  ratio  of  benefits  to  total  annual 
costs  will  be  approximately  1.8  to  1. 

Last  March  a  group  of  south  Texans 
appeared  with  me  at  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources, chaired  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  .  These  citizens  and  officials  of 
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south  Texas  expressed  strong  commu- 
nity support  for  the  project,  and  com- 
mitted themselves  to  bear  a  sizable  share 
of  the  cost,  with  the  State  of  Texas  also 
contributing  funds.  The  Jackson  County 
Flood  Control  District  will  enter  into  a 
repayment  contract  with  the  Federal 
Government,  obligating  Itself  to  repay  the 
full  cost  allocated  to  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial use  within  a  50-year  period. 

As  this  session  of  Congress  has  worn 
on.  and  the  press  of  business  continued 
great,  there  was  some  concern  in  the  Pal- 
metto Bend  area  that  this  bill  might  be 
lost  in  the  shuffle  toward  adjournment. 
The  able  chairman  of  the  Senate  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson!  has  prevented  that,  how- 
ever, and  the  people  of  my  State  are  in 
his  debt. 

Mr.  President,  the  Texas  gulf  coast 
stretch  which  includes  Jackson  and  Cal- 
houn Counties  has  a  wide  variety  of  min- 
eral resources  available  to  serve  Indus- 
trim.  Tbe  area  is  served  "by  deep  water 
as  well  a» shallow  draft  navigation  facili- 
ties. The  absence  of  a  proper  water  sup- 
ply to  meet  industrial  and  public  needs 
could  become  a  serious  disability,  how- 
ever, in  furthering  development  there. 

The  Senate's  approval  of  this  project 
will  bring  about  a  wise  investment  in  the 
future  development  and  prosperity  of  an 
important  section  of  our  country,  the 
Palmetto  Bend  area  of  south  Texas.  I 
urge  passage  of  H.R.  5117. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  FLOOR 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  and  the  vocational 
education  amendments  I  request  per- 
mission that  professional  staff  members, 
both  of  the  majority  and  the  minority. 
be  permitted  access  to  the  floor  to  assist 
Senators  in  the  course  of  the  considera- 
tion of  those  measures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
they  be  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF   1968 — CONFERENCE   REPORT 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  iS.  3769  •  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  the  Na- 
tional Vocational  Student  Loan  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1965.  the  Higher  Education 
Faculties  Act  of  1963.  and  related  acts. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  report. 

I  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Sept.  26.  1968.  pp.  28328- 
28352.  Congressional  Recrod.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Piesldent, 
since  there  were  nearly  100  major  points 
of  difference  between  the  two  bills  and  a 
detailed  presentation  of  each  of  those 
would  be  a  rather  lengthy  presentation, 
under  the  circumstances.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  conference  report 
and  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CONFZSENCE    REPORT     (H.    REPT.    No.     1919) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
37691  to  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965.  the  National  Defense  Education  .\ct 
of  1958.  the  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965,  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963,  and  related  acts, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

That  this  Act,  with  the  following  table  of 
contents,  may  be  cited  as  the  "Higher  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1968". 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 
TITLE  I— STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 
Paht  a — Amendments  to  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  Program 
Sec.   101.  Extension  of  educational  opportu- 
nity grant  program 
Sec.  102.  Maximum    amount    of    educational 
opportunity  grant:   treatment  of 
work-study  assistance  for  match- 
ing purposes 
Sec.   103.  Administrative  expenses 
Sec.   104.  Revision   of  maintenance  of  effort 

provision 
Sec.  105.  ConaoUdatlon  and  revision  of  talent 
seftTCh  and  Upward  Bound  pro- 
grams: special  services  to  disad- 
vantaged students  In  institutions 
of  higher  education 

Part  B — Amendments  to  Insured 
Student  Loan  Procram 

Sec.  111.  Extension  of  authority  for  pay- 
ments to  reduce  student  interest 
costs:  elimination  of  authority 
to  make  such  paj'ments  during 
repayment  period 

Sec.  112.  Extension  of  Federal  loan  insur- 
ance program  and  of  authority 
tD  guarantee  outstanding  non- 
federally  insured  loans 

Sec.  113.  Repayment  by  Commissioner  of 
loans  of  deceased  or  disabled  bor- 
rowers 

Sec.  114.  Federal  advances  to  reserve  funds 
of  non-Federal  student  loan  In- 
surance programs 

Sec.  115.  .Amendments  relating  to  adminis- 
trative cost  allowance  and  inter- 
est rate  provisions 

Sec.  116.  Merger  of  NaUonal  Vocational  Stu- 
dent Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965 
with  student  loan  insurance  pro- 
gram of  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965. 


Sec.  117.  Authorizing  deferment  of  repay- 
ment of  non-federally  insured 
loans  during  military.  VISTA,  or 
Peace  Corps  service,  or  attend- 
ance at  eligible  institution:  Fed- 
eral payment  of  interest  ac- 
cruing during  such  attendance 
or  service 

Sec.  118.  Participation  by  pension  funds  and 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions 

S«c.  119.  Access  to  Federal  loan  insurance 
program 

Sec.  120.  Coordination  between  non-Federal 
and  Federal  programs  with  re- 
spect to  maximum  amounts  o{ 
individual  loans  insured.  Issu- 
ance of  Installment  obligations, 
and  minimum  amounts  of  re- 
payment Installments  on  such 
loans 

Part  C — Amendments   to  College  Work- 
Study   Program  <. 
Sec.   131.  Transfer  of  work-study  provisions 
to  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
Sec.   132.  Extension   of   work-study   program 
Sec.   133.  Eligibility  of  area  vocational  schools 
Sec.   134.  Revision  of  matching  provisions 
Sec.   135.  Set-aside  for  residents  of  American 
Samoa  or  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands 
Sec.  136.  Elimination    of    average    hours    of 
employment    limitation    during 
nonregular  enrollment  periods 
Sec.  137.  Revision  of   maintenance  of  effort 

requirement 
Sec.  138.  Administrative  expenses 
Sec.   139    Eligibility    of    proprietary    institu- 
tions of  higher  education 
Part  D — Cooperative  Education  Programs 
Sec.   141.  Grants    to    Institutions    of    higher 
education  for  programs  of  coop- 
erative   education:    grants    and 
contracts    for    training    and    re- 
se.irch  in  cooperative  education 

Part  E — General  Provisions  Relating  to 
Student   Assistance 

Sec.  151.  Amendments  effective  upon  enact- 
ment 

Sec.  152.  Amendments  effective  for  fiscal  year 
1970  and  thereafter 

Part  P — .Amendments  to  National  Defense 
Student  Loan  Program  (Tttle  II  or  Na- 
tional Detense  e:ducation  Act  or  1958) 

Sec.  171.  Extension  of  national  defense 
student  loan  program 

Sec.  172.  Administrative  expenses 

Sec.  173.  Amendments  to  teacher  cancella- 
tion provision 

Sec.  174.  Eligibility  of  proprleUry  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education 

Sec.  175.  Elimination  of  requirement  of  spe- 
cial consideration  for  students  of 
superior  academic  background 

Sec.  176.  Waiving  oath  of  allegiance  require- 
ment for  residents  of  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  Pacific  Islands 

TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  PRO- 
VISIONS OP  HIGHE3i  EDUCATION  ACT 
OF   1965 

Part  A — Ame.ndments  to  Community  Serv- 
ice Program  Provisions  (Title  I) 

Sec.  201 .  Extension  of  grant  program 

Sec.  202.  Modification     of     requirement     for 

comprehensive,  coordinated,  and 

statewide  system  of  community 

service  programs 
Sec.  203.  Modification      of      Federal      share 

provision 

Part  B — Amendments  to  College  Library 
Assistance  and  Library  Training  and  Re- 
search Programs  (Title  II) 

Sec.  211.  Extension  of  college  library  assist- 
ance program  (part  A) 

Sec.  212.  Eligibility  of  branch  institutions 
for  supplemental  and  special  pur- 
pose grants 
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Sec.  213.  Revision  of  malntenance-of-effort 
requirement  for  special  purpose 
grants 

Sec.  214.  Eligibility  of  new  insUtutlons  for 
basic  grants 

Sec.  216.  Extension  of  library  training  and 
research  program  (Part  B) 

Sec.  216.  Amendments  to  llbrarlanship  train- 
ing provisions 

Sec.  217.  Elxtenslon  of  Library  of  Congress 
program  (Part  C) 

Sec.  218.  Clarifying  authority  to  purchase 
copies;  increasing  authority  to 
prepare  catalog  and  bibliographic 
materials:  authorizing  librarian 
to  act  as  acquisitions  agent 

Part  C — Amendments  to  Developing 

insttrutions  program  (title  iii) 

Sec.  221.  Extension  of  developing  institutions 

program 
Sec.  222.  Increased  share  for  Junior  colleges 
Sec.  223.  Professors  emeritus 

Part  D — Amendments  to  Education  Profes- 
sions Development  Program  (  Title  V ) 

Sec.  231.  Extension  of  programs 

Sec.  232.  Provision  of  medical  Insurance  cov- 
erage to  Teacher  Corps  members 
not  otherwise  covered 

Sec.  233.  Authorizing  State  educational  agen- 
cies to  administer  directly  pro- 
grams of  teacher  and  teacher  aide 
recruitment  and  training 

Sec.  234.  Minimum  allotment  for  Title  V-B. 
Subpart  2 

Sec.  235.  Pellowships  for  school  administra- 
tors 

Sec  236.  Allocation  of  fellowships  under  Title 
V-C 

Sec.  237.  Technical  corrections 

Sec.  238.  Increase  In  cost-of-educatlon  al- 
lowance 

Sec.  239.  Equitable  distribution  under  Title 
V-D 

Part  E — E^qutpmknt  and  Materials  for 
Higher  Education   (Title  VI) 
Sec.  241.  Extension  of  program 
Sec.  242.  Eligibility   of   combinations   of    in- 
stitutions 
Sec.  243.  Consultation 

Part  P — Networks  for  Knowledge 
Sec.  251.  Sharing  of  educational  and  related 
resources    among    colleges    and 
universities 

Part  Q — Education  for  the  Public 
Service 
Sec.  261.  Grants,   contracts,   and   fellowships 
to  strengthen  programs  of  educa- 
tion for  the  public  service 

Part  H — Improvement  of  Graduate 
Programs 
Sec.  271.  Authorization 

Part  I — Law  School  Clinical 
Experience  Programs 
Sec.  281.  Authorization 

Part  J — Amendments  to  General 
Provisions  (Tttle  XII) 

Sec.  291.  Establishment  of  Advisory  Council 
on  Graduate  Eklucatlon:  aboli- 
tion of  Higher  Education  Facili- 
ties Act  Advisory  Committee 

Sec  292    Dissemination  of  Information 

Sec.  293.  Conforming  definitions  of  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  in 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and 
National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958 

Sec.  294.  Insertion  of  definition  of  "combina- 
tion of  institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation" In  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965 

Sec.  295.  Provisions  for  adequate  leadtlme 
and  for  planning  and  evaluation 
in  higher  education  programs 

TITLE  III— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  PRO- 
VISIONS OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1958 


Part  A — Equipment  and  Materuls  for  Ele- 
mentary AND  Secondary  Education  (Title 
III) 

Sec.  301.  Extension  of  program 

Sec.  302.  Provision  for  within  State  equaliza- 
tion in  State-imptosed  require- 
ments for  financial  participation 
of  project  applicants 

Sec.  303.  Private  schools:  Authorizing  reallot- 
ment  of  set-aside  for  loans:  re- 
peating loan  allotment  formula 

Sec.  304.  Equipment  for  educationally  de- 
prived children 

Part  B — Amendments  to  National 
Defense  Fellowship  Program 

Sec.  311.  Extension  of  program 

Sec.  312.  Increasing  maximum  length  of 
fellowship  from  three  to  four 
years  in  special  circumstances, 
and  requiring  institutional  effort 
to  encourage  recipients  to  enter 
or  continue  teaching 

Sec.  313.  Requiring  stipends  to  be  set  in  an 
amount  consistent  with  those 
awarded  for  comparable  fellow- 
ships 

Sec.  314.  Equitable  distribution  of  fellow- 
ships under  Title  IV  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958 

Part  C — Gotdance,  Counseling,  and 
Testing   (Title  V) 
Sec.  321.  Extension  of  program 
Sec.  322.  Short-term     training     sessions     in 

guidance  and  counseling 
Part  D — Language  Development   (Title  VI) 
Sec.  331.  Extension  of  program 

Part  E — Educational  Media  (Title  VII) 
Sec.  341.  Special  personnel 

Part  P — Amendment  to  Miscellaneous 
Provisions  (Title  X) 
Sec.  351.  Provision  in  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
for  schools  of  Department  of 
Interior  for  Indian  children,  and 
for  overseas  dependent  schools  of 
Department  of  Defense 

TITLE  IV— AMENDMENTS  TO  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  FACILITIES  ACT  OF   1963 

Sec.  401.  Extension  of  program 

Sec,  402.  Broadening  eligibility  for  construc- 
tion grants 

Sec.  403.  Annual  Interest  grants 

Sec.  404.  Extending  authorization  for  higher 
education  facilities  construction 
assistance  in  major  disaster  areas 

Sec.  405.  Increasing  Federal  share 

Sec.  406.  Minimum  Title  I  Allotments  to 
States  and  Territories 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  501.  Elxtension  of  program  of  financial 
assistance  for  strengthening  in- 
struction In  the  humanities  and 
arts 

Sec.  502.  Extension  of  International  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966 

Sec.  503.  Age  quotas  In  youth  work  and 
training  programs 

Sec.  504.  Eligibility  for  student  assistance 

Sec.  505.  Rulemaking  requirements 

Sec.  506.  Duplication  of  benefits 

Sec.  507.  Financial  aid  to  students  not  to  be 
treated  as  income  or  resources 
under  certain  programs 

Sec.  508.  Presidential  recommendation  with 
respect  to  post-secondary  educa- 
tion for  all 

TITLE  I— STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

Pari  A — Amendments  to  Educational 

Opportttnity  Grant  Program 

EXTENSION    of    EDUCATIONAL    OPPORTrNITY 
CRAI«T    PROGRAM 

Sec,  101.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
401(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "two  succeeding 


fiscal  years"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  (100,000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
S140,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971". 

(b)  (1)  Such  aectlon  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

(2)  Sections  405(b).  406(b),  and  407(b)  (2) 
of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"third  sentence"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"second  sentence". 

MAXIMUM  AMOUNT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OPPOR- 
TUNITY grant;  TREATMENT  OF  WORK-STUDT 
ASSISTANCE    FOR     MATCHING    PURPOSES 

Sec.  102.  The  first  sentence  of  section  402  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "which 
amount"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of 
$1,000  or  one-half  of  the  sum  of  the  amount 
of  student  financial  aid  (Including  assistance 
under  this  title,  and  including  compensation 
paid  under  a  work-study  program  assisted 
under  part  C  of  this  title)  provided  such 
student  by  such  institution  and  any  as- 
sistance provided  such  student  under  any 
scholarship  program  established  by  a  State 
or  a  private  institution  or  organization,  as 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner  " 

ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES 

Sec.  103  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending 
on  or  after  June  30,  1970,  section  407(a)  d) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
the  following:  "and  of  section  463  of  this 
Act    (relating   to  administrative  expenses)". 

REVISION    OF    MAINTENANCE    OF    EFFORT 
PROVISION 

Sec.  104.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending  on 
or  after  June  30,  1970.  section  407(a)(4)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  provide  that  the  Institution  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  464  of  this  Act 
(relating  to  maintenance  of  effort);". 

CONSOLIDATION  AND  REVISION  OF  TALENT  SEARCH 
AND  UPWARD  BOUND  PROGRAMS;  SPECIAL  SERV- 
ICES TO  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS  IN  INSTITU- 
TIONS   OF    HIGHER    EDUCATION 

Sec  105.  (a)  Section  408  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"IDENTIFYING  QUALIFIED  LOW-INCOME  STU- 
DENTS: PREPARING  THEM  FOR  POST  SECONDARY 
education;  SPECIAL  SERVICES  FOR  SUCH 
STUDENTS  IN  INSTmTIONS  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

"Sec  408.  (a)  To  assist  In  achieving  the 
objectives  of  this  part  the  Commissioner  is 
authorized  (without  regard  to  section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes   (41  U.S.C.  5))  — 

"(1)  to  make  grants  to,  or  contracts  with, 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  com- 
binations of  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  planning,  developing,  or  carrying  out 
one  or  more  of  the  programs  described  in 
subsection  ( b ) , 

"(2)  to  make  grants  to,  or  contracts  with, 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations  (including  professional  and 
scholarly  associations)  and  to  make  contracts 
with  public  and  private  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations for  planning,  developing,  or  carry- 
ing out  Talent  Search  programs  described  in 
subsection  (b)(1),  and 

"(3)  in  exceptional  cases,  to  make  grants 
to,  or  contracts  with,  secondary  schools,  and 
postsecondary  educational  Institutions  ac- 
credited by  a  State,  for  planning,  developing, 
or  carrying  out  Upward  Bound  programs  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)(2). 
No  grant  or  contract  for  planning,  develop- 
ing, or  carrying  out  a  Talent  Search  program 
described  in  subsection  (b)(1)  may  exceed 
$100,000  per  year. 

"(b)  The  programs  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  are — 
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"(1)  programa.  to  be  known  aa  'Talent 
Search',   designed   to — 

"(A)  Identify  qualified  youtha  of  financial 
or  cultural  need  wttb  an  exceptional  poten- 
tial for  poataecondary  educational  training 
and  encourage  them  to  complete  secondary 
school  and  undertake  poataecondary  educa- 
tional training. 

"(B)  publicize  ezlatlng  forma  of  student 
financial  aid.  Including  aid  furnished  under 
this  UUe.  and 

"(C)  encourage  secondary-school  or  col- 
lege dropouta  of  demonstrated  aptitude  to 
reenter  educational  programa.  Including 
poet-secondary-school  programa: 

"(3)  programs,  to  be  known  aa  'Upward 
Bound'.  (A)  which  are  designed  to  generate 
skills  and  motivation  necessary  for  success 
in  education  beyond  high  school  and  (B)  In 
which  enroUeea  from  low-income  back- 
grounds and  with  Inadequate  secondary- 
school  preparation  participate  on  a  subatantl- 
ally  full-time  basts  during  all  or  part  of  the 
program:  or 

"  1 3 )  programs,  to  be  known  aa  'Special 
Services  for  Disadvantaged  Studenta',  of 
remedial  and  other  special  aarvlcea  for  stu- 
denta with  academic  (xitentlal  (Ai  who  are 
enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment  at  the 
Institution,  which  is  the  beneficiary  of  the 
grant  or  contract,  and  (B)  who.  by  reaaon 
of  deprived  educational,  cultural,  or  eco- 
nomic background,  or  physical  handicap,  are 
In  need  of  such  services  to  aaalst  them  to 
Initiate,  continue,  or  resume  their  poetsec- 
ondary  education. 

"(c)  ( 1 )  Upward  Bound  programs  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  ib)  must  In- 
clude arrangements  to  assure  cooperation 
among  one  or  more  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  one  or  more  secondary  schools. 
Such  programs  must  include  neceasary  health 
services.  Bnrollees  In  such  programa  may  not 
receive  stipends  In  ezceaa  of  130  per  month. 
The  coat  of  carrying  out  any  such  program 
may  not  exceed  $150  per  enroUee  per  month. 
Federal  financial  assistance  by  way  of  grant 
or  contract  for  such  a  program  may  not  be 
In  excess  of  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  such  program.  Such  programa 
shall  be  carried  on  within  the  States. 

"(3)  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged 
Studenta  programs  carried  on  under  para- 
graph 1 3)  of  subsection  (b)  may  provide, 
among   other   things,    for — 

"(A)  counseling,  tutorial,  or  other  educa- 
tional servlcee.  including  special  summer 
programs,  to  remedy  such  students'  aca- 
demic deficiencies. 

■•(B)  career  guidance,  placement,  or  other 
student  personnel  services  to  encourage  or 
facilitate  such  students'  continuance  or  re- 
entrance   In    higher   education   programs,   or 

"iC)  Identification,  encouragement,  and 
counseling  of  any  such  students  with  a  view 
to  their  undertaking  a  program  of  graduate 
or  professional  education. 

"(d>  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  $10,000,000 
In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969  (of 
which  $500,000  shall  be  available  In  connec- 
tion with  planning  and  related  activities  for 
Upward  Bound  programs  described  In  sub- 
section (b)(2)).  $56,680,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  $96,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971." 

(b)  Effective  July  1.  1969.  section  222(a)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5)  and 
by  redesignating  paragraphs  (6),  i7).  and 
1 8)  (and  references  thereto)  as  paragraphs 
(5).  (6). and  (7). 

ic)(l>  On  July  1.  1969.  all  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  with  respect  to 
Upward  Bound  programs,  are  transferred  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education.  No  provision 
of  law  which  limits  the  number  of  persons 
who  may  be  appointed  aa  full-time  civilian 
employees,  or  temjjorary  and  part-time  em- 
ployees. In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 


ernment shall  apply  to  employees  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  whose  duties  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  determines  pri- 
marily relate  (A)  to  programs  carried  out  un- 
der section  408(b)(2)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966.  or  (B)  to  functions  trans- 
ferred by  this  paragraph.  In  applying  any 
such  provision  of  law  to  the  departments  and 
agencies  in  the  executive  branch,  the  number 
of  such  employees  of  the  Office  of  Education 
shall  not  be  taken  Into  account. 

(2)  Por  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
term  "Upward  Bound  proferam"  means  a  pro- 
gram carried  out  under  section  223(a)  (5)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (aa  so 
designated  prior  to  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section)  or  a  com- 
parable program  carried  out  under  section 
221  of  such  Act. 

Pakt   B — Amxndmxnts  to   iNsuaxD   Stddent 

Loan  Pkogkam 
rxTXNSioN   OF   AUTHoarrT   foe   patmbnts  to 

REOCCX    STTTDKNT    INmCST    COSTS;     ELIMINA- 
TION OF  AOTHoamr  to  m akc  soch  payments 

OUKING  RXPATMENT  PEMOO 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Section  428(a)(4)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "October  31,  1968"  and  inserting 
in  lleu>'thereof  "June  30,  1971,  except  that.  In 
the  case  of  a  loan  made  or  Insured  under  a 
student  loan  or  loan  Insurance  program  to 
enable  a  student  who  has  obtained  a  prior 
loan  made  or  Insured  under  such  program  to 
continue  his  educational  program,  such  pe- 
riod shall  end  at  the  close  of  June  30.  1975". 

(b)(1)(A)  The  portion  of  the  firat  sen- 
tence of  section  428(a)(1)  which  follows 
subparagraph  (C)  is  amended  by  striking 
out    '.  over  the  period  of  the  loan.". 

(B)  The  first  sentence  of  section  428(a)  (2) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  and 
3  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  principal 
amount  of  the  loan  (excluding  interest 
which  has  been  added  to  principal)  there- 
after". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  to  loans  made  on  or  after 
the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  except  that  such  amendments 
shall  not  apply  so  as  to  require  violation  of 
any  commitment  for  Insurance  made  to  an 
eligible  lender,  or  of  any  line  of  credit  granted 
to  a  student,  prior  to  such  sixtieth  day.  An 
application  for  a  certificate  of  insurance  or 
of  comprehensive  insurance  coverage  pursu- 
ant to  section  429  of  such  Act  shall  be  Issued 
or  shall  be  effective  on  or  after  such  sixtieth 
day  with  reepect  to  loans  made  prior  to 
such  sixtieth  day  without  regard  to  such 
amendments. 

rZTENSION  OP  FEDERAL  LOAN  INSURANCE  PRO- 
GRAM AND  OF  AUTHORITT  TO  GUARANTEE  OUT- 
STANDING   NON-FEDEXALLT    INSURED    LOANS 

Sec.  112.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  424 
Of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  ( 1 )  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking 
out  "period  thereafter  ending  October  31. 
1968"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years":  and  (2)  In  the 
second  sentence  by  striking  out  "October  31. 
1968"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 
1975". 

(b)  Section  428(c)(5)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "October  31.  1968" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Septeml>er  1. 
1969". 

RXPATMENT     BT     COMMISSIONER     OF     LOANS     OF 
DECEASED   OR   DISABLEO   BORROWERS 

Sec.  113.  (a)  Part  B  of  title  IV  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"REPAYMENT     BT     COMMISSIONER    OF    LOANS    OF 
DECEASED   OR    DISABLED   BORROWERS 

"Sec.  437.  If  a  student  borrower  who  has 
received  a  loan  with  respect  to  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  Interest  ( 1 )  is  payable  by  the 
CommlBsloner  under  section  428(a)    or   (3) 


would  be  payable  but  for  the  adjusted  family 
Income  of  the  borrower,  dies  or  becomes  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  (as  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner,  then  the  Commissioner  shall 
discharge  the  borrower's  liability  on  the  loan 
by  repaying  the  amount  owed  on  the  loan." 

(b)(1)  SecUon  431(b)(3)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "on  student  loans"  the  following: 
'and   for  payments  under  section  437." 

(3)  Section  437(a)(2)(E)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  comma  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "and  that  the 
lender  will  enter  into  such  agreements  with 
the  Commissioner  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  section  437.". 

(3)  Section  428(b)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "of  this  part"  the 
following:  ".  including  such  provisions  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  section 
437.". 

(4)  Section  428(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  In  paragraph  (1)  ".  death,  or 
permanent  and  total  disability",  by  striking 
the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (3),  and  by 
amending  paragraph  (4)   to  read  aa  follows: 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
terms  "Insurance  beneficiary'  and  "default' 
shall  have  the  meanings  assigned  to  them 
by  section  430(e).'" 

(5)  Section  430  of  such  Act  is  amended— 
(A)   by  striking  out  In  the  section  heading. 

"DEATH,  OR  DISABILrrT"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  "or  upon  the  death  of  the 
student  borrower  or  a  finding  by  the  insur- 
ance beneficiary  that  the  borrower  has  be- 
come totally  and  permanently  disabled  (as 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulations 
established  by  the  Ck>mmlssloner)  before  the 
loan  has  been  repaid  in  full.";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (c)  all 
that  follows  "payment  on  that  Insurance" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  with  reepect  to  loans  made 
on  or  after  the  sixtieth  day  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

FB>CRAL  ADVANCES  TO  RESERVE  FUNDS  OF  NON- 
FEDERAL   STUDENT    LOAN    INSURANCE    PROGRAMS 

SBC.  114.  (a)(1)  Section  421(b)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2) ;  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  of  that  subsection  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ",  and";  and  by  add- 
ing thereafter  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $12,500,000  for  making  advances 
after  Jtine  30.  1968.  pursuant  to  section  422 
(or  the  reserve  of  funds  of  State  and  nonprofit 
private  student  loan  Insurance  programs." 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  431(b) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"under  clauses  (1)  and  (2)"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "under  clauses  (I),  (2),  and  (4)". 

(b)  Section  422(a)  of  such  Act  la 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "clatue  (3)"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "clauses  (3)  and  (4)",  and  by 
striking  out  "of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30.  1966.  June  30.  1967.  or  June  30.  1968."  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year"  In  the 
second  sentence  of  such  paragraph;  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paraEtraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  after  paragraph 
(1)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  No  advance  shall  be  made  after  June 
30.  1968.  unless  matched  by  an  equal  amount 
from  non-Federal  sources.  Such  equal 
amount  may  Include  the  unencumbered 
non-Federal  portion  of  a  reserve  fund.  Aa 
used  In  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
'unencumbered  non-Federal  portion'  means 
the  amount  (determined  as  of  the  time  im- 
mediately preceding  the  making  of  the  ad- 
vance) of  the  reserve  fund  less  the  greater 
of  (A)  the  sum  of  (1)  advances  made  under 
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this  section  prior  to  July  1.  1968.  (11)  an 
amount  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of  ad- 
vances made  under  this  section  after  June  30. 
1968,  and  before  the  advance  for  purposes  of 
which  the  determination  is  made,  and  (111) 
the  proceeds  of  earnings  on  advances  made 
under  this  section,  or  (B)  any  amount  which 
is  required  to  t>e  maintained  in  such  fund 
pursuant  to  State  law  or  regulation,  or  by 
agreement  with  lenders,  as  a  reserve  against 
the  insurance  of  outstanding  loans." 

(c)  Section  422(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)".  by  inserting 
"prior  to  July  1.  1968"  before  "pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)"  where  it  appears  in  the  first 
and  third  sentences,  by  deleting  the  last  sen- 
tence of  such  subsection,  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  such  subsection  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(2)  The  total  of  the  advances  from  the 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  clause  (4)  of 
section  421(b)  (A)  to  nonprofit  private  insti- 
tutions and  organizations  for  the  benefit  of 
students  in  any  State  and  (B)  to  such  State 
may  not  exceed  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  sums  as  the  population  of 
such  State  aged  eighteen  to  twenty-two,  in- 
clusive, bears  to  the  population  of  all  the 
States  aged  eighteen  to  twenty-two.  In- 
clusive, but  such  advances  may  otherwise  be 
in  such  amounts  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines win  best  achieve  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  made.  The  amount  available, 
however,  for  advances  to  any  State  shall  not 
be  lees  than  $25,000,  and  any  additional 
funds  needed  to  meet  this  requirement  shall 
be  derived  by  proportionately  reducing  (but 
not  below  $26,000)  the  amount  available  for 
advances  to  each  of   the  remaining  States. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  population  aged  eighteen  to  twenty-two. 
Inclusive,  of  each  State  and  of  all  the  States 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  on 
the  baisls  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory 
data  available  to  hUn." 

AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  ADMINISTRATIVE 
COST  ALLOWANCE  AND  INTEREST  RATE  PROVI- 
SIONS 

Sec.  115.  (a)(1)  Section  428(a)(2)(B)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  If  (1)  a  State  student  loan  insurance 
program  is  covered  by  an  agreement  under 
subsection  (b).  (11)  a  statute  of  such  State 
limits  the  Interest  rate  on  loans  insured  by 
such  program  to  a  rate  which  Is  less  than  7 
per  centum  per  annum  on  the  unpaid  prin- 
cipal balance,  and  (111)  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  section  428(d)  does  not 
make  such  statutory  limitation  inapplicable 
and  that  such  statutory  limitation  threatens 
to  Impede  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes 
of  this  part,  then  he  may  pay  an  adminis- 
trative cost  allowance  to  the  holder  of  each 
loan  which  is  Insured  under  such  program 
and  which  is  made  during  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968  and  ending  120  days  after  the 
adjournment  of  such  State's  first  regular 
legislative  session  which  adjourns  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1969.  Such  administrative  cost  allow- 
ance shall  be  paid  over  the  term  of  the  loan 
In  an  amount  per  annum  (determined  by 
the  Commissioner)  which  shall  not  exceed 
1  per  centum  of  the  unpaid  principal  bal- 
ance of  the  loan." 

(2)  SecUon  428(a)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  by  Inserting  in  the  last  sentence  after 
"portion  of  the  Interest"  the  following:  "and 
administrative  cost  allowance". 

(3)  Section  428  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(d)  No  provision  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States  (other  than  sections  427(a)(2)(D) 
and  427(b)  of  this  Act)  or  of  any  State 
(other  them  a  statute  applicable  principally 
to  such  State's  student  loan  Insurance  pro- 
gram)  which  limits  the  rate  or  amount  of 


Interest  payable  on  loans  shall  apply  to  a 
loan — 

"(1)  which  bears  Interest  (exclusive  of  any 
premium  for  insurance)  on  the  unpaid  prin- 
cipal balance  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  7  per 
centum  per  annum,  and 

"'(2)  which  is  insured  (A)  by  the  United 
States  under  this  part,  cr  (B)  by  a  State  or 
nonprofit  private  institution  or  organization 
under  a  program  covered  by  an  agreement 
made  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  loans 
made  prior  to  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  428(a)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  (as 
in  effect  prior  to  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"October  31,  1968"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  fifty-ninth  day  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1968". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  section  2(a) 
of  Public  Law  90-460,  approved  August  3, 
1968,  shall  not  be  effective  with  respect  to 
( 1 )  any  loan  made  or  contracted  for  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  such  Public  Law, 
or  (2)  any  loan  made,  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  In  whole  or  in  part  to  con- 
solidate or  convert  a  loan  made  or  contracted 
for  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  such 
Public  Law. 

MERGER  OF  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  STUDENT 
LOAN  INSURANCE  ACT  OF  1965  WITH  STUDENT 
LOAN  INSURANCE  PROGRAM  OF  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF   1965 

Sec.  116.  (a)  Section  435  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (a),  (b). 
(c),  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  as  (b),  (d),  (e),  (f). 
(g),  and  (h),  respectively; 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  subsection  (b)  aa 
so  redesignated  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(a)  The  term  'eligible  Institution'  means 
( 1 )  an  institution  of  higher  education,  ( 2 )  a 
vocational  school,  or  ( 3 )  with  respect  to  stu- 
dents who  are  nationals  of  the  United  States, 
an  institution  outside  the  States  which  is 
comparable  to  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation or  to  a  vocational  school  and  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Commissioner  for 
purF)oses  of  this  part."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (b)  (as 
so  redesignated)  "eligible  institution"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Institution  of 
higher  education",  by  striking  out  In  the 
second  sentence  of  such  subsection  "any  in- 
stitution outside  the  States  which  is  compa- 
rable to  an  institution  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  and  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  and  also  Includes";  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (b)  (as  so 
redesignated)  the  text  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  17  of  the  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965  amended  as 
follows : 

(A)  Strike  out  "(a)"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "(c)". 

(B)  Strike  out  "eligible  institution"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "vocational  school", 
and 

(C)  Strike  out  "Act"  in  clause  (4)  (C)  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "part". 

(b)(1)  Section  425(a)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "(1)"  after  "Sec. 
425.  (a)"  and  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Section  427(a)  (2)  (C)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Institution  of 
higher  education  or  at  a  comparable  Institu- 
tion outside  the  States  approved  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Commissioner"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "eligible  institution". 

(3)  Section  428(a)(6)  of  such  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

(4)  Section  434  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "10  per  centum"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "15  per  centum". 

(5)  Section  436(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 


by  striking  out  "title  and  the  National  Vo- 
cational Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "part". 

(c)(1)  The  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965  le  repealed. 

(2)  All  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  voca- 
tional student  loan  insurance  fund  estab- 
lished by  section  13  of  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965, 
matured  or  contingent,  shall  be  transferred 
to,  and  become  assets  and  liabilities  of,  the 
student  loan  insurance  fund  eetablished  by 
section  431  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  Payments  in  connection  with  defaults 
of  loans  made  on  or  after  the  sixtieth  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
Insured  by  the  Commissioner  (under  the  au- 
thority of  subsection  (e)  (3)  or  (e)  (4)  of  this 
section)  under  the  National  Vocational  Stu- 
dent Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  fund  established  by  such  section 
431. 

(d)  Section  433  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"DIRECT    LOANS 

"Sec.  433.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may  make 
a  direct  loan  to  any  student  who  would  be 
eligible  for  an  Insured  loan  for  study  at  a 
vocational  school  under  this  part  if  (1)  in 
the  particular  area  in  which  the  student 
resides  loans  which  are  Insurable  under  this 
Act  are  not  available  at  the  rate  of  Interest 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 427(a)  (2)  (D)  for  such  area,  or  (2)  the 
particular  student  has  been  unable  to  obtain 
an  Insured  loan  at  a  rate  of  interest  which 
does  not  exceed  such  rate  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

''(b)  Loans  made  under  this  section  shall 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  427(a)  (2)  (D)  for  the 
area  where  the  student  resides,  and  shall  be 
made  on  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe,  which  shall 
conform  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  loans  Insured  under  this 
Act. 

"(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $1,000,000  for  the  nscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion." 

(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2),  (3),  and  (4): 

(A)  This  section  (and  any  amendment  or 
repeal  made  thereby  i  shall  apply  to  loans 
made  on  or  after  the  sixtieth  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  the  termi- 
nal date  applicable  under  the  first  sentence 
of  section  5(a),  under  section  9(a)(2)(B), 
and  under  section  9(a)(4)  of  the  National 
Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  shall. 
Instead  of  October  31.  1968.  be  deemed  to  be 
(1)  the  day  Immediately  preceding  such 
sixtieth  day,  or  (11)  with  respect  to  any  par- 
ticular lender  or  State  or  nonprofit  private 
agency  to  which  paragraph  (3)  relates,  the 
last  day  of  the  period  required  for  modifi- 
cation or  termination  of,  or  refusal  to  extend, 
the  Commissioner's  agreements  with  such 
agency. 

(B)  In  computing  the  maximum  amounts 
which  may  be  twrrowed  by  a  student  who  ob- 
tains an  insured  loan  on  or  after  such  sixtieth 
day,  and  the  minimum  amounts  of  repay- 
ment allowable  with  respect  to  sums  bor- 
rowed by  such  a  student,  there  shall  be  In- 
cluded all  loans,  whenever  made,  (1)  in- 
sured by  the  Commissioner,  or  a  State  In- 
stitution, or  organization  with  which  the 
Commissioner  has  an  agreement  under  sec- 
tion 428(b)  of  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  or  section  9(b)  of  the 
National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Act  of  1965.  or  (11)  made  by  a  State  under 
section  428(a)  (2)  (B)  of  such  part  or  section 
9(a)(2)(B)  of  such  Act,  or  by  the  Commis- 
sioner under  section  433  of  such  jsart. 

(2)  Clause  (1)  (attendance  at  eligible  In- 
stitution) and  clause  (Iv)  (VISTA  service)  of 
section  427(a)(2)(C)   of  the  Higher  Educa- 
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Uon  Act  of  196S,  shall  apply  to  1o«na  made  hj 
the  ComnUsstoner  and,  with  the  cooaent  of 
the  lender,  loans  Insured  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, to  students  for  study  at  vocational 
schools,  which  are  outstanding  on  the  six- 
tieth day  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
but  only  with  respect  to  periods  of  service 
or  attendance  occurring  on  or  after  such 
sixtieth  day. 

1 3)  This  section  (and  any  amendment  or 
repeal  made  thereby)  shall  not  apply  so  as 
to  require  violation  of  any  commitment  for 
Insurance  made  to  an  eligible  lender,  or  of 
any  line  of  credit  granted  to  a  student,  prior 
to  the  sixtieth  day  after  enactment  of  this 
Act.  under  the  Higher  education  Act  of  1066 
or  the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan 
Insurance  Act  of  1965.  or.  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  State  or  nonprofit  private 
agency  concerned.  Impair  the  obligation  of 
any  agreement  made  pursuant  to  section 
438(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
or  secUon  9(b)  of  the  National  Vocational 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1966.  The 
Commissioner  of  Education  shall  undertake 
to  obtain  necessary  modifications  of  agree- 
ments entered  into  by  him  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 438(b)  of  the  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of 
1965  or  section  9(b)  of  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965 
and  tn  fore^  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  so  as  to  conform  the  provisions  of 
such  agreements  to  the  requirements  of  such 
section  4a8(b).  If.  however,  such  modifica- 
tions cannot  be  obtained  because  a  party  to 
such  an  agreement  Is  subject  to  a  statute  of 
a  State  that  prevents  such  p>arty  from  com- 
plying with  the  terms  of  such  modification, 
the  Commissioner  shall  not,  before  120  days 
after  the  adjournment  of  such  State's  first 
regular  legislative  session  which  adjourns 
after  January  1,  1969.  exercise  his  authority 
to  terminate,  or  to  refuse  to  extend,  such 
agreement. 

(4)  A  certificate  of  Insurance  or  of  com- 
prehensive Insurance  coverage  pursuant  to 
secUon  11  of  the  National  Vocational  Stu- 
dent Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965  may  be  Is- 
sued or  made  effective  on  or  after  the  six- 
tieth day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  with  respect  to  loans  made  prior  to  such 
sixtieth  day  without  regard  to  any  amend- 
ment or  rep*al  made  by  this  section. 

AUTHORZZINO     OMTKMXNT     OF     RKPATMINT     OF 

NON-rxoKaAixr  iNsiniKO  loans  ottrino  miu- 

TAKT.  VISTA.  0«  PKACS  CORPS  SEBVICZ,  O*  AT- 
TENOAMCK  AT  KI.IOTIH.E  INSTrTDTION;  rXOCRAI. 
PATMKJ*T  or  INTEXKST  ACCSTTING  D0RINO  SUCH 
ATTKNDAMCX    OB    SKBVICC 

Sxc  117.  (a)(1)  Section  428  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966  (as  amended  by  this 
Act)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  section  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(e)  The  Commissioner  shall  encourage 
the  incluolon,  in  any  State  student  loan 
program  or  any  State  or  nonprofit  private 
student  loan  Insurance  program  meeting  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a)(1)(B)  or  (a) 
(li(C).  of  provisions  authorizing  or  requir- 
ing that  In  the  case  of  student  loans  cov- 
ered by  such  program  periodic  installmente 
of  principal  need  not  be  paid,  but  intereet 
shall  accrue  and  be  paid,  during  any 
period  ( 1 1  during  which  the  borrower  is  pur- 
suing a  full-time  course  of  study  at  an  eligi- 
ble Insatuaon,  (3)  not  in  excess  of  three 
years  during  which  the  borrower  is  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Porcee  of  the  United  States. 
(3)  not  in  excess  of  three  years  during  which 
the  borrower  is  In  service  as  a  volunteer  un- 
der the  Peace  Corps  Act.  or  (4)  not  In  ex- 
cess of  three  years  during  which  the  borrower 
Is  in  service  as  a  full-time  volunteer 
under  title  Vni  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964.  In  the  case  of  any  such 
State  or  nonprofit  private  program  contain- 
ing such  a  provision  any  such  period  shall 
be  excluded  In  determining  the  period  speci- 
fied In  subsection  (b)(1)(C)  (11).  or  the 
maximum  pertoa  for  repayment  specified  in 
subsection  (b)(1)(D)." 


(3)  (A)  SecUon  438(b)  (1)  (C)  (U)  of  t'le 
Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1966  la  amended  by 
Inaertlng  after  "(11)"  the  following:  "except 
a«  provided  In  subaecUon  (e)  of  this 
section.". 

(B»  Section  438(b)(1)(D)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  inserUng  after  "subject  to  sub- 
paragr^h  (Ci"  the  following:  "a<  this  para- 
graph and  except  as  provided  by  subeecUon 
(e)   of  this  secUon". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  secUon  438(ai 
(3)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  be- 
fore ";  but  such  portion"  the  following:  ".  or 
which  accrues  during  a  period  In  which 
principal  need  not  be  paid  (whether  or  not 
such  principal  is  in  fact  paid)  by  reason  of 
a  provision  described  in  subsecUon  (e)  of 
this  secUon  or  in  section  437(a)  (2)  (C|" 

(C)  SecUon  437(a)  (3)  (C)  (Iv)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  InserUng  "full-time"  before 
"volunteer". 

(d)  Deferment  of  repayment  of  principal 
as  provided  in  the  amendments  made  by 
subsecUon  (at  of  this  section,  may  be  au- 
thorized (but  not  required)  with  reapect  to 
loans  meeting  the  requirements  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  or  (C)  of  secUon  438(a)  di 
of  the  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1966  which 
are  outstanding  on  the  sixtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  but  only 
with  respect  to  periods  of  attendance 
or  service  occurring  on  or  after  such  slxUeth 
day.  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  become  effecUve  on  the  sixtieth 
day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

PABTICIPATTON  BY  PENSION  rtJNDS  AWD  FCDEXAL 
SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec.  118  (a)  Section  436(g)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (as  so  redesignated  by 
section  116  of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ".  or  a  pension  fund  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  for  this  purpose". 

(b)  The  third  paragraph  of  section  5(c)  of 
the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of  1933  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'expenses  of  col- 
lege or  university  education"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "expenses  of  college,  univer- 
sity, or  vocational  education". 

ACCESS    TO    rEDEXAL    LOAN    INSUHANCX    PBOOBAM 

Sec.  119.  (a)  Section  423  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"The "  after  "Sec.  423  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(ai  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b).  the":  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  may  Issue  certif- 
icates of  Insurance  under  secUon  420  to  a 
lender  In  a  State — 

"( I )  for  Insurance  of  a  loan  made  to  a  stu- 
dent borrower  who  does  not.  by  reason  of  his 
residence,  have  access  to  loan  Insurance  un- 
der the  loan  insurance  program  of  such  State 
(or  under  any  private  nonprofit  loan  Insur- 
ance program  which  has  received  an  advance 
under  section  422  for  the  benefit  of  studenta 
In  such  State,  or 

"(2)  for  insurance  of  all  of  the  loans  made 
to  student  borrowers  by  a  lender  who  satls- 
Qea  the  Commissioner  that,  by  reason  of  the 
residence  of  such  borrowers,  he  will  not  have 
access  to  any  single  State  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate loan  Insurance  program  which  will  in- 
sure substantially  all  of  the  loans  he  Intends 
to  make  to  such  student  borrowers." 

(b)  SecUon  421(a)(2)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "or  lenders"  before  'who  do  not  have 
refksonable  access". 

COORDINATION  BETWEEN  NON- FEDERAL  AND 
PKOKRAI.  PROGRAMS  WITH  RESPXCT  TO  ICAXI- 
MtTM  AMOUNTS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  LOANS  IN- 
SURED. ISSUANCE  OF  INSTALLMENT  OBLIGA- 
TIONS. AND  MINIMUM  AMOUNTS  OF  REPAT- 
MENT  INSTALLMENTS  ON  8X7CH  LOANS 

Sec    120    (a)(1)    SecUon  428(b)(1)(A)   of 
the  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1966  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  following  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  such  subparagraph: 
which  limit  shall  not  be  deemed  exceeded  by 


a  line  of  credit  under  which  actual  payments 
by  the  lender  to  the  borrower  will  not  be 
made  in  any  such  year  in  excess  of  such  an- 
nual limit;  and  provides  that  the  aggregate 
Insured  unpaid  principal  amount  of  all  such 
Insured  loans  made  to  any  student  shall  not 
at  any  Ume  exceed  87.500" 

(3)  Section  425  (a)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966  is  amended  (A)  by  striking 
out  "in  the  case  of  a  graduate  or  profes- 
sional student  (as  defined  In  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner ) .  or  (1,000  In  the  case  of 
any  other  student"  In  the  first  sentence,  and 
(Bi  by  striking  out  'In  the  case  of  any  grad- 
uate or  professional  student  (as  defined  in 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  and  In- 
cluding any  such  Insured  loans  made  to  such 
person  before  he  became  a  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional student),  or  $5,000  in  the  case  ot 
any  other  student"  In  the  second  sentence. 

(b)  SecUon  428  (b)(1)(D)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "subparagraph 
(C)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subpara- 
graphs (C)  and  (K)",  and  (2)  by  striking 
out  ',  where  the  total  of  the  Insured  loans 
to  any  student  which  are  held  by  any  one 
person  exceeds  •3,000.  repayment  of  such", 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "repayment 
of". 

(C)(li  Section  428(b)(1)  of  the  Higher 
Eklucatlon  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (I),  (B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (J)  and  inserting 
":  and"  in  lieu  thereof,  and  (C)  by  adding 
after  subparagraph  iJt   the  following: 

"iKi  provides  that  the  total  of  the  pay- 
ments by  a  borrower  during  any  year  of  any 
repayment  period  with  respect  to  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  all  loans  to  that  borrower 
which  are  (1)  Insured  under  this  part,  or 
(11)  made  by  a  State  or  the  Commissioner 
under  section  438(a)(1)(B)  or  433.  respec- 
tively, shall  not  be  less  than  $360  or  the  bal- 
ance of  all  such  loans  ( together  with  interest 
thereon),  whichever  amount  is  less." 

( 2 )  Section  427  ( c )  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "by  the  Commissioner",  and 
by  inserting  the  following  after  "this  part ": 
",  or  which  are  made  by  a  State  or  the  Com- 
missioner under  section  428(a)  ( 1 1  (B)  or  433, 
respectively,". 

( 3 )  The  capUon  of  secUon  437  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "FEDERALLY  IN- 
SURED "  before    STUDENT  LOANS'". 

(d)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  (A)  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  loans  made  on  or 
after  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and  (B)  in  computing  the 
maximum  amounts  which  may  be  borrowed 
by  a  student  who  obtains  an  insured  loan 
on  or  after  such  sixUeth  day,  and  the  mini- 
mum amounts  of  repayment  allowable  with 
respect  to  sums  borrowed  by  such  a  student, 
there  shall  be  Included  all  loans,  whenever 
made.  (D  Insured  by  the  Conunlssloner.  or 
a  State,  InsUtutlon,  or  organization  with 
which  the  Commissioner  has  an  agreement 
under  section  438(b)  of  part  B  of  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  or  sec- 
Uon 9(b)  of  the  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1966,  or  (11)  made  by 
a  State  under  section  438(a)(2)(B)  of  such 
part  or  secUon  9(a)(3)(B)  of  such  Act.  or 
by  the  Commissioner  under  section  433  of 
such  part. 

(2)  This  section  (and  the  amendments 
made  thereby)  shall  not  apply  so  as  to  re- 
quire violation  of  any  commitment  for  in- 
surance made  to  an  eligible  lender,  or  of  any 
line  of  credit  granted  to  a  student,  prior  to 
such  SlxUeth  day  or,  except  with  the  consent 
of  the  State  or  nonprofit  private  agency  con- 
cerned, impair  the  obligation  of  any  agree- 
ment made  pursuant  to  section  438(b)  of 
the  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1966.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Education  shall  undertake  to 
obtain  necessary  modifications  of  agreements 
entered  into  by  htm  pursuant  to  section  428 
(b)(1)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966 
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and  In  force  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  so  as  to  conform  the  provisions  of 
such  agreements  to  the  requirements  of  such 
section  428(b)  (!)  as  amended  by  this  sec- 
tion. If,  however,  such  modifications  cannot 
be  obtained  because  a  party  to  such  an  agree- 
ment Is  subject  to  a  statute  of  a  State  that 
prevent*  such  party  from  complying  with  the 
terms  of  such  modification,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  not,  before  120  days  after  the 
adjournment  of  such  State's  first  regular  leg- 
islative session  which  adjourns  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1969.  exercise  his  authority  to  termi- 
nate, or  to  refuse  to  extend,  such  agreement. 

Part  C — Amendments  to  College 
Wobk-Study  Program 

transfer  of  work-study  provisions  to 
higher  education  act  of  isss 

Sec.  131.  (a)  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Bdu- 
cation  Act  Of  1965  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  part  C  thereof.  Part  C  of  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
and  Inserted  as  part  C  of  title  IV  of  such  Act. 

( b)  Part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  (as  amended  by  subsection 
(a)    of   this  section)    Is   further   amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  sections  141  through 
145  (and  references  thereto)  as  sections  441 
through  445,   respectively:   and 

( 2 )  by  designating  the  section  of  such  part 
which  follows  section  445  (as  so  redesig- 
nated)  as  section  446:  and 

(3)  by  amending  section  442(a)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  442.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  shall  allot  not  to  exceed  2  per 
centum  among  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, and  the  Virgin  Islands  according  to 
their  respective  needs  for  assistance  under 
this  part.  The  remainder  of  such  sums  shall 
be  allotted  among  the  States  as  provided  In 
subsection    (b)." 

(c)  Any  reference  to  any  provision  of  part 
C  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  in  any  law  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  corre- 
sponding provision  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  as 
amended  by  this  section. 

EXTENSION    or    WORK-STUDY    PROGRAM 

Sec  132.  Section  441  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  Of  1965  (as  amended  by  section 
131  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  adding  ";  ap- 
propriations AUTHORIZED"  at  the  end  of  the 
section  heading,  by  inserting  "(a)"  after 
"Sec  441.".  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  section  the   following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $225,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  $255,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970.  and  $285,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  to  carry 
out  this  jjart." 

ELIGIBILITY    OF   AREA    VOCATIONAL    SCHOOLS 

Sec  133.  (a)  Part  C  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  (as  amended  by  section  131 
of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
terms  "Institution  of  higher  education"  and 
"Institutions  of  higher  education"  wherever 
they  appear  (except  in  section  442(b)(1)) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "eligible  InsUtu- 
tlon"' and  "eligible  Institutions",  respectively. 

(b)  Section  443(b)  of  such  Act  (as  added 
by  section  131  of  this  Act)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part  tha 
term  'eligible  institution'  means  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  (as  defined  in 
section  435(b)  of  this  Act),  or  an  area  voca- 
tional school  (as  defined  in  section  8(2)  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963)." 

(C)  Section  444  of  such  Act  (as  added  by 
section  131  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(a)"  after  "Sec.  444";  by  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (a)  through  (h)  as  para- 
graphs   (1)    through    (8),    respecHvely;    by 


redesignating  subparagraphs  (1),  (2).  and 
(3)  of  paragraphs  d)  and  (3)  ( as  so  redesig- 
nated) as  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C), 
respectively;  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  section  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(b)  An  agreement  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  section  443  with  an  area  vocational  school 
shall  contain,  in  addition  to  the  provisions 
described  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
a  provision  that  a  student  in  such  a  school 
shall  be  eligible  to  participate  in  a  program 
under  this  part  only  if  he  ( 1 )  has  a  certifi- 
cate of  graduation  from  a  school  providing 
secondary  education  or  the  recognized  equiv- 
alent of  such  a  certificate,  and  (2)  Is  pur- 
suing a  program  of  education  or  training 
which  requires  at  least  six  months  to  com- 
plete and  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student 
for  gainful  employment  In  a  recognized 
occupation." 

revision    of    matching    PROVISIONS 

Sec  134  Section  444(a)(6)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (as  amended  by  this 
part)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(61  provide  that  the  Federal  share  of 
the  compensation  of  students  employed  In 
the  work-study  program  In  accordance  with 
the  agreement  will  not  exceed  80  per  centum 
of  such  compensation:  except  that  the  Fed- 
eral share  may  exceed  80  per  centum  of  such 
compensation  if  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines, pursuant  to  regulations  adopted  and 
promulgated  by  him  establishing  objective 
criteria  for  such  determinations,  'hat  a 
Federal  share  in  excess  of  80  pter  centum  is 
required  ■  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  part;" 

set-aside  FOR  RESIDENTS  OF  AMERICAN  SAMOA 
OB  THE  TRUST  TERRITORY  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
ISLANDS 

Sec  135.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
442(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
(as  amended  by  this  part)  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(1)"  before  "allot  not  to  exceed 
2  per  centum",  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
and  (2)  reserve  the  amount  provided  by  sub- 
section (ei". 

(b)  Such  section  442  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(ei  From  the  appropriation  for  this 
part  for  each  fiscal  year  the  Commissioner 
shall  reserve  an  amount  to  provide  work- 
study  assistance  to  students  who  reside  In. 
but  who  attend  eligible  institutions  outside 
of.  American  Samoa  or  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands.  The  amount  so  re- 
served shall  be  allotted  to  eligible  Institu- 
tions and  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  work-study  assistance 
to  such  students." 

ELIMINATION  OF  AVERAGE  HOURS  OF  EMPLOY- 
MENT LIMITATION  DURING  NON-RKCULAR 
ENROLLMENT    PERIODS 

Sec  136.  Section  444  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  Of  1965  (as  amended  by  this  part) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(ci  For  purptoses  of  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  In  computing 
average  hours  of  employment  of  a  student 
over  a  semester  or  other  term,  there  shall  be 
excluded  any  period  during  which  the  stu- 
dent Is  on  vacation  and  any  period  of  non- 
regular  enrollment.  Employment  under  a 
work-study  program  during  any  such  period 
of  non-regular  enrollment  during  which 
classes  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled  are 
in  session  shall  be  only  to  the  extent  and  in 
accordance  with  criteria  established  by  or 
pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner." 

REVISION    OF    MAINTENANCE    OF    EFFORT 
REQUIREMENT 

Sec  137  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending 
on  or  after  June  30.  1970.  section  444(a)  (5) 
Of   the   Higher   Education    Act   of    1965    (as 


amended  by  this  part)    is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(5)  provide  that  the  Institution  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  464  of  this  Act 
(relating  to  maintenance  of  effort) ;" 

ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES 

Sec  138.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending 
on  or  after  June  30.  1970,  section  444(a)(2) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (as 
amended  by  this  part)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  all  that  follows  ■administrative  ex- 
penses" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in 
accordance  with  section  463  of  this  Act;". 

ELIGIBILITY     OF     PROPRIETARY     INSTITUTIONS    OF 
HIGHER     EDUCATION 

Sec  139.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending 
on  or  after  June  30.  1970 — 

(1)  Section  443(b)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  (as  amended  by  this  part) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  "  before  "an 
area  vocational  school",  and  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  or  a  proprietary  institution  of 
higher  education  (as  defined  in  section  461 
(b)  of  this  Act)". 

(21  Section  444(a)(1)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  this  part)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  "work  for  the  institution  Itself" 
the  following:  "(except  in  the  case  of  a 
proprietary  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion).". 

Part    D — Cooper.ative    Education    Programs 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education 

for  programs  of  cooperative  education; 

grants  and   contracts   for   training   and 

research    in   cooperative    education 

Sec  141.  "ntle  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  redesignating  part 
D  as  part  F,  by  redesignating  sections  461 
through  467  as  sections  491  through  497, 
respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after  part  C 
the  following  new  part : 

""Part  D — Cooperative  Education   Programs 
"'appropriations   authorized 

"Sec  451.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $340,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1989,  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  pur- 
suant to  section  452  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  planning,  establishment, 
expansion,  or  carrying  out  by  such  Institu- 
tions of  programs  of  cooperative  education 
that  alternate  periods  of  full-time  academic 
study  with  periods  of  full-time  public  or 
private  employment  that  will  not  only  afford 
studente  the  opportunity  to  earn  through 
employment  funds  required  toward  continu- 
ing and  completing  their  education  but  will, 
so  far  as  practicable,  give  them  work  expe- 
rience related  to  their  academic  or  occu- 
pational objective.  Such  amount  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1969.  shall  also 
be  available  for  planning  and  related  activi- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

"(b)  There  are  further  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $750,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969.  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  enable  the  Com- 
missioner to  make  training  or  research  grants 
or  contracts  pursuant  to  section  453. 

"(c)  Appropriations  under  this  part  shall 
not  be  available  for  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation of  students  for  employment  by  em- 
ployers under  arrangements  pursuant  to  this 
part. 

'"GRANTS     FOR     PROGRAMS    OF    COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION 

"Sec.  452.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  section  451. 
and  for  the  purposes  set  forth  therein,  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education  that  have 
applied  therefor  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  not  in 
excess  of  $75,000  to  any  one  such  institution 
for  any  fiscal  year. 
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"(b)  Each  application  for  a  grant  author- 
lz«<l  by  suboection  (a)  of  ttala  section  sball 
be  flled  with  the  Commissioner  at  such  time 
or  times  as  he  may  preacrtbe  and  shall — 

"  ( I )  set  forth  programs  or  activities  for 
which  a  grant  la  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(2)  provide  that  the  applicant  will  ex- 
pend during  such  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose 
of  such  program  or  activity  not  less  than  was 
expended  for  such  purpose  during  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year: 

"(3)  provide  for  the  making  of  such  re- 
ports. In  such  form  and  containing  such  in- 
formation, as  the  Commissioner  may  rea- 
sonably require  to  carry  out  his  functions  un- 
der this  part,  and  for  the  keeping  of  such 
records  and  for  affording  such  access  thereto 
as  the  Commissioner  may  Qnd  necessary  to 
assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports: 

"(4)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fiind  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and 
accounting  Tor.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  part:  and 

"(6)  Include  such  other  Information  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"(«)  Na 'isstltutton  of  higher  education 
may-  reoeW*-  grants  under  this  section  for 
more  than  three  fiscal  years. 

"(d)  In  the  development  of  criteria  for 
approval  of  applications  under  this  section, 
the  Commissioner  shall  consult  with  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Financial  Aid  to  Students 

"OKANTS     AND     CONTRACTS     FO«     TRAINING      AND 
RXSEABCM 

"Sec.  453.  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  section  461. 
the  Commissioner  Is  authorized,  for  the 
training  of  persons  In  the  planning  estab- 
lishment, administration,  or  coordination  of 
programs  of  cooperative  education,  or  for 
research  Into  methods  of  Improving,  devel- 
oping, or  promoting  the  use  of  cooperative 
education  programs  in  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  to — 

"(1)  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  or  combina- 
tions of  such  Institutions,  and 

"(2)  make  grants  to  other  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations,  or 
contracts  with  public  or  private  agencies 
or  organizations,  when  such  grants  or  con- 
tracts will  make  an  especially  significant 
contribution  to  attaining  the  objectives  of 
this  section." 

Part    E — General    Provisions    Relatino   to 
Stttdknt   Assistance 
amendments   eftective   upon   enactment 
Sec.  151.  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 

Act  of  1965   Is  amended  by  inserting  after 

part  D  the  following  new  part : 

"Part   E — Oeneral   Provisions   Reuitinc   to 

Stodent  Assistance  Programs 

"Subpart    1 — General   Provisions 

"DETINrnONS 

•'Sec.  461.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  term  State'  Includes  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  part  C  of  this  title 
and  title  II  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958.  the  term  'proprietary  Insti- 
tution of  higher  education'  means  a  school 
( 1 )  which  provides  not  less  than  a  six-month 
program  of  training  to  prepare  students  for 
gainful  employment  in  a  recognized  occupa- 
tion. (2)  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  801(a)(1)  and  801(a)  (3)  of  this  Act. 
(3)  which  does  not  meet  the  requirement  of 
section  801(a)(4)  of  this  Act,  (4)  which  Is 
accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized  accred- 
iting agency  or  association  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  for  this  purpose,  and  (5) 
which  has  been  In  existence  for  at  least  two 
years  For  purposes  of  thU  paragraph,  the 
Commissioner  shall  publish  a  list  of  nation- 


ally recognized  accrediting  agencies  or  asso- 
ciations which  he  determines  to  be  reliable 
authority  as  to  the  quality  of  trmlnlng 
offered. 

"EncmLiTT  OF  residents  or  trust  territort 

or  pacific   ISLANDS 

"Sec.  462.  Permanent  residents  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall 
be  eligible  for  assistance  under  title  II  of 
the  National  Defense  EducaUon  Act  of  1958 
and  under  this  title  to  the  same  extent  that 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  eligible  for 
such  assistance. 

"Subpart  2 — Aovisort  Council  on  Financial 

An>  TO  Students 

"establishment  or  council 

"Sec.  469.  (a)  There  Is  estabUshed  In  the 
Office  Of  Education  an  Advisory  Council  on 
Financial  Aid  to  Students  (hereafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'Counctl').  con- 
sisting of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be 
Chairman,  and  of  members  appointed  by 
the  Commissioner  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  or  classification  laws.  Such  ap- 
pointed members  shall  Include  ( 1 )  leading 
authorities  In  the  field  of  education,  (2) 
persons  representing  State  and  private 
nonprofit  loan  Insiu-ance  programs,  financial 
and  credit  Institutions,  and  Institutions  of 
higher  education  and  other  eligible  Institu- 
tions as  those  terms  may  be  variously  de- 
fined In  this  Act  or  In  the  National  Defense 
EducaUon  Act  of  1958.  and  (3)  at  least  one 
undergraduate  student  In  an  institution  of 
higher  education  or  other  eligible  Institution. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Commis- 
sioner on  matters  of  general  policy  arising 
In  the  administration  by  the  Commissioner 
of  programs  relating  to  financial  assistance 
to  students  and  on  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  programs. 

■■(c)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
in  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  attending  meetings  or 
conferences  of  the  Council  or  otherwise  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  the  Council,  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
the  rate  specified  at  the  time  of  such  service 
for  grade  aS-18  In  section  6332  of  Utle  6. 
United  SUtes  Code.  Including  traveltlme, 
and  while  so  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Council  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons 
employed  IntermlttenUy  In  the  Government 
Service. 

■'(d)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
furnish  to  the  Council  such  technical  as- 
sistance, and  to  make  available  to  It  such 
secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  assUtance  and 
such  pertinent  dau  available  to  him,  as  the 
Council  my  require  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions." 

.vmenoments  ErrECTivi  roa  nscAL  tear  isto 

AND   TKEREArTER 

Sec  152.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending 
on  or  after  June  30,  1970.  part  E  of  title 
IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  (as 
added  by  section  151  of  this  Act)  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  462  the  following 
new  sections: 

"EXPENSES    or   ADMINISTRATION 

■Sec.  463.  (a)  An  InsUtutlon  which  has  en- 
tered Into  an  agreement  with  the  Commis- 
sioner under  part  A  or  C  of  this  title  shall 
be  entitled  for  each  fiscal  year  for  which  It 
receives  an  allotment  under  either  such  part 
to  a  payment  In  lieu  of  reimbursement  for 
Its  expenses  during  such  fiscal  year  in  ad- 
ministering programs  assisted  under  such 
part.  The  payment  for  a  fiscal  year  (1)  shall 
be  payable  from  each  such  allotment  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  (2)  shall  (except  as  provided  in 
subsection    ib))    be  an   amount  equal   to  3 


per  centum  of  (A)  the  institution's  expendi- 
tures during  the  fiscal  year  from  Its  allot- 
ment under  part  A  plus  (B)  its  expenditures 
during  such  fiscal  year  under  part  C  for 
compensation  of  students. 

"(b)  The  aggregate  amount  paid  to  an 
Institution  for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  sec- 
tion plus  the  amount  withdrawn  from  its 
student  loan  fund  under  section  204(b)  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
may  not  exceed  tl25.000. 

"MAINTENANCE    OF    EFFORT 

"Sec  464.  An  agreement  between  the 
Commissioner  and  an  institution  under  part 
A  or  part  C  shall  provide  assurance  that  the 
Institution  will  continue  to  spend  In  its  own 
scholarship  and  student-aid  program,  from 
sources  other  than  funds  received  under 
such  parts,  not  less  than  the  average  expendi- 
ture per  year  made  for  that  purpose  during 
the  moat  recent  period  of  three  fiscal  years 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  the  agree- 
ment.■' 

Part  F — Amendments  to  National  Defense 
Student  Loan  Program  (Titlb  n  of  Na- 
tional  Defense   Education  Act   of    1958) 

extension    of    national    defense    student 
loan  program 
Sec.  171.   (a)    Section  201  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "$225,- 
000.000": 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "June  30,  1968,"  the 
following:  "$210,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  $275,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  and  $300.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1971,": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  such  sums  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and  there  are  fur- 
ther authorized  to  be  appropriated  svich 
sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1972  ":   and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1968"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "July   1,   1971". 

(b)  Subsection  202  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1968"  In  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1971". 

(c)  Section  206  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '1972"  each  time  It  appears 
In  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  such  sec- 
tion, and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1975". 

administrative  expenses 
Sec   172.  Effective  for  fiscal   years  ending 
on  or  after  June  30,  1970 — 

(1)  Section  204  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(a)"  after  "Sec  204.".  and  by  striking 
out  m  paragraph  (3)  "(C)  routine  expenses  " 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  "which- 
ever Is  the  lesser"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "(C)  administrative  expenses  as  provided 
In  subsection  (b)". 

(2)  Section  204  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(b)  An  institution  of  higher  education 
that  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Commissioner  under  this  section  shall  be 
entitled  for  each  fiscal  year  during  which  it 
makes  any  student  loans  from  a  student  loan 
fund  established  under  this  title  to  a  pay- 
ment In  lieu  of  reimbursement  for  Its  ex- 
penses during  such  fiscal  year  In  administer- 
ing Its  student  loan  program  assisted  under 
this  title.  Such  payment  ( 1 )  shall  be  pay- 
able from  its  student  loan  fund  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner, 
and  (2)  (except  as  provided  In  section  463 
(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965) 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  3  per  centum 
of  the  principal  amount  of  loans  made  from 
such   fund  during   a  fiscal  year." 

amendments   to   teachrr   cancellation 
provision 

Sec  173.  (a)  (1)  Section  206(b)  (3)  of  the 
National   Defense  Education  Act  of   1958  Is 
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amended  by  Inserting  after  "50  per  centum 
of  any  such  loan"  the  following:  "made 
prior  to  July  1,  1970". 

(2)  Clause  (A»  of  such  section  Is  .amended 
by  inserting  before  "the  Commissioner  shall 
not  make  such  determination"  the  follow- 
ing: "(unless  all  of  the  schools  so  deter- 
mined are  schools  in  which  the  enrollment 
of  children  described  In  clause  (A),  (B).  or 
(C)  of  section  103(a)  (2)  of  suoh  Public  Law 
(using  a  low-Income  factor  of  $3,000)  ex- 
ceeds 50  per  centum  of  the  total  enrollment 
of  the  school)". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)(2)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  service 
performed  during  academic  years  ending 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
whether  the  loan  was  made  before  or  after 
such  Act. 

ELIGIBILITT    OF    PROPRIETARY    INSTITUTIONS 
OF     HIGHER     EDUCATION 

Sec  174.  (a)  Section  103(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  also  Includes,"  In 
the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '":  any  proprietary  Institution  of 
higher  education  (as  defined  In  section 
461(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965) 
which  Includes  In  Its  agreement  under  sec- 
tion 204  of  such  title  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Commissioner  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  Insure  that  the  availability 
of  assistance  to  students  at  the  school  under 
such  title  has  not.  and  will  not,  increase  the 
tuition,  fees,  or  other  charges  to  such  stu- 
dents; and":  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "requirements  of 
clause  (5)"  In  the  third  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing: "(but  meets  the  requirements  of 
clause  (4) ) ". 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
ending  on  or  after  June  30.  1969,  section  203 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  aggregate  amount  of  Federal  capital 
contributions  paid  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
this  section  to  proprietary  institutions  of 
higher  education  (as  defined  in  section  461 
(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965) 
may  not  exceed  the  amount  by  which  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  201 
for  such  fiscal  year  exceed  $190,000,000." 

ELIMINATION  OF  REQUIREMENT  OF  SPECIAL  CON- 
SIDERATION FOR  STUDENTS  OF  SUPERIOR  ACA- 
DEMIC BACKGROUND 

Sec  175  Section  204  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3),  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4),  and  by 
redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as  paragraph 
14). 

WAIVING  OATH  OF  ALLEGIANCE  REQUIREMENT 
FOR  RESIDENTS  OF  TRUST  TERRITORY  OF 
PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Sec  176.  Section  1001(f)(1)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "any  Individual" 
the  following:  "(other  than  a  permanent  res- 
ident of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands)"". 

TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  PRO- 
VISIONS OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 
OF  1965 

Part  A — Amendments  to  Community  Serv- 
ice Program  Provisions  (Title  I) 
extension  of  grant  program 
Sec.  201.  (a)   The  first  sentence  of  section 
101  of  the  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1965  U 
amended    (1)    by   striking   out    "and"   after 
■1966,"  and  (2)   by  InsertUg  before  the  pe- 
riod  at  the   end   of  such   sentence  the  fol- 
lowing:   '■,    $10,000,000    for    the    fiscal    year 
ending    June   30,    1969,    $50,000,000    for    the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1970,  and  $60,- 
000,0000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971". 

(b)  Such  section  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  sentence. 


modification  of  requirement  for  compre- 
hensive, COORDINATED,  AND  STATEWIDE  SYS- 
TEM OF  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

Sec  202.  SecUon  105(a)(2)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ■'(except  that  if  a 
comprehensive,  coordinated,  and  statewide 
system  of  community  service  programs  can- 
not be  effectively  carried  out  by  reason  of 
insufficient  funds,  the  plan  may  set  forth 
one  or  more  proposals  for  community  service 
programs  In  lieu  of  a  comprehensive,  co- 
ordinated, and  statewide  system  of  such 
programs) ". 

MODIFICATION    OF    FEDERAL    SHARE    PROVISION 

Sec  203.  (a)  Section  106(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  50  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  each 
of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "50  per  centum  of  such 
costs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  66^3  per  centum  of  such  costs  for' fiscal 
years  ending  on  or  after  June  30,  1969". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  grants  awarded  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act 

Part  B — Amendments  to  College  Library 
Assistance  and  Library  Training  and  Re- 
search Programs   (Title  II) 

EXTENSION  OF  COLLEGE  LIBRARY  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM   (PART  A  I 

Sec  211.  Section  201  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
Uon Act  of  1965  is  amended  (1)  by  InserUng 
after  'two  succeeding  fiscal  years,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  $90,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,"  and 
(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

ELIGIBILITY  OF  BRANCH  INSTITUTIONS  FOB  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL   AND    SPECIAL    PURPOSE    GRANTS 

Sec.  212.  (a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 203  ( a )  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  "■Institutions  of  higher  education" 
the  following:  "(and  to  each  branch  of  such 
Institution  which  is  located  In  a  community 
different  from  that  In  which  its  parent  Insti- 
tution is  located,  as  determined  In  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner)"". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended  by  inserting  "(or  branch)"  after 
'"institution". 

(b)  Section  204(a)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  '"Institutions  of 
higher  education"'  the  following:  "'(or  to 
branches  of  such  institutions  which  are  lo- 
cated in  a  community  different  from  that 
in  which  the  parent  InstltuUon  Is  located,  as 
determined  In  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner)". 

(c)  Section  204(a)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "Institutions  of 
higher  education"  the  following:  "(or  to  such 
branches) ". 

REVISION  OF  MAINTENANCE-OF-EFFORT  REQUIRE- 
MENT  FOR   SPECIAL   PURPOSE   GRANTS 

Sec  213.  (a)  Section  204(b)(2)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "June  30,  1965'  the  following: 
",  or  during  the  two  fiscal  years  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  grant  is  requested, 
whichever  Is  less". 

(b)  The  ameruUnent  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  applica- 
tions for  grants  payable  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

ELIGIBILITY     OF    NEW     INSTITUTIONS     FOR     BASIC 
GRANTS 

Sec  214.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
202  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  (1»  by  striking  out  "and"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma,  and  (2) 
inserting  after  '■such  institutions"  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  and,  in  accordance  with  criteria 
prescribed  by  regulation,  new  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  the  fiscal  year  preced- 


ing the  first  year  In  which  students  are  to  be 
enrolled". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  ap- 
propriations for  grants  under  title  II  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  June  30,  1969. 

EXTENSION  OF  LIBRARY   TRAINING   AND  RESEARCH 
PROGRAM     (PART    B) 

Sec  215.  Section  221  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  Is  amended  (1)  by  Insert- 
ing after  "two  succeeding  fiscal  years,"  the 
following:  '$11,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969.  $28,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  $38,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,"  and 
(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    LIBRARIANSHIP    TRAINING 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  216.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
223(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "to  assist  in  covering 
the  cost  of  courses  of  training  or  study 
for  such  persons,  and"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '(1)  to  assist  in  covering  the  cost 
of  courses  of  training  or  study  (Including 
short  term  or  regular  session  Institutes)  for 
such  persons,  (2)":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  (3)  for 
establishing,  developing,  or  expanding  pro- 
grams of  library  and  Information  science". 

EXTENSION    OF    LIBRARY    OF    CONGRESS    PROGRAM 
(PART    C^ 

Sec  217.  Section  231  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1967,"  and 
by  Inserting  after  "1968,"  the  following: 
"$6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969,  and  $11,100,000  each  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,"  and  (2)  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence. 

CLARIFYING  AUTHORITT  TO  .  PURCHASE  COPIES; 
INCREASING  AUTHORITY  TO  PREPARE  CATALOG 
AND  BIBLIOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS;  AUTHORIZINO 
LIBRARIAN  TO  ACT  AS  ACQUISITION  AGENT 

Sec  218.  Section  231  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  as  amended  by  section  217 
of  this  Act,  Is  further  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1).  by  Inserting  "copies 
of"  before  '■all"  and  by  striking  out  "and"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "for 
these  materials  promptly  after  receipt,  and 
distributing  bibliographic  information"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "promptly  and  dis- 
tributing this  and  other  bibliographic  In- 
formation about  library  materials",  and  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(3)  enabling  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
to  pay  administrative  costs  of  cooperative 
arrangements  for  acquiring  library  materials 
published  outside  of  the  States  and  not 
readily  obtainable  outside  of  the  country  of 
origin,  for  Institutions  of  higher  education 
or  combinations  thereof  for  library  purposes, 
or  for  other  public  or  private  nonprofit  re- 
search libraries." 

Part  C — Amendments  to  Developing  Insti- 
tutions Program  (Tttle  III ) 

EXTENSION  OF  DEVELOPING  INSTITUTIONS 
PROGRAM 

Sec  221.  Section  301(b)  (1)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  after  "1967,"  and  by  Inserting  after 
"1968,"  the  following:  'the  sum  of  $35,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969, 
the  sum  of  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970,  and  the  sum  of  $91,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,". 

INCREASED  SHARE  FOR  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Sec.  222.  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  June  30,  1968,  section 
301(b)(2)    of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
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19M  U  amended  by  striking  out  "78  per 
centum"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "77  per 
centum". 

paorxasoBS  EMsarrua 

Src.  223.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1066  U  amended  by  Inaerttng 
immediately  after  section  306  the  following 
new  section: 

"PBorcsaoRa  emuutvs 

"Sic.  306  ta>  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  award  granu  under  this  section, 
from  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
this  title,  to  professors  retired  from  active 
duty  at  Institutions  of  higher  education 
(other  than  developing  Institutions)  to  en- 
courage such  professors  to  teach  and  to  con- 
duct research  at  developing  Institutions.  Such 
grants  may  be  awarded  by  the  Commissioner 
( 1 )  only  upon  application  made  by  an  insti- 
tution and  approved  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Conunlssloner  and  (3)  only  upon  a  finding 
by  the  Commissioner  that  the  program  of 
teaching  or  research  set  forth  In  the  applica- 
tion is  reasonable  In  the  light  of  the  quali- 
fications of  the  professor  emeritus  and  of  the 
educational  needs  of  the  applicant. 

"(bi  The  Conunlssloner  shall  undertake  a 
program  of  dissemination  of  Information 
concerning^  this  section. 

"(c)  Grants  nuiy  be  awarded  under  this 
section  f6r  such  period  of  teaching  or  re- 
search as  the  Conunlssloner  may  determine. 
The  amount  of  each  grant  awarded  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  for  each  aca- 
demic year  of  teaching  or  research  shall  b« 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  upon  the 
advice  of  the  Council." 

(b)   The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30. 
1968. 
Past  D — Aiisndmknts  to  Education  Paorrs- 

siONS  Devixopment  PRocaAM  (Tmx  V) 
EXTENSION    or    PXOOaAIlIS 

Sec.  231.  (a)  Sections  504(bi.  511(b). 
61B(b).  538.  532.  and  543  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1066  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1070"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years 
ending  prior  to  July  1.  1071". 

Ib)(l)  Such  section  511(b)  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1071"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1973". 

(2)  Such  section  538  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  1.  1070"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1071".  and  by  chang- 
ing the  comma  before  "and  such  sums"  to  a 
semicolon. 

PROVISION    or    medicai.    insttkancz    covebace 

TO  TKACHXX  COKPS   MBMBMIW  NOT  OTHSawlSX 

covnxD 

Sec.  333.  Section  514  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1065  is  amended  by  adding  im- 
mediately following  subsection  (d)  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"le)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
provide  medical  (Including  hospitalization) 
Insurance  for  members  of  the  Teachers  Corps 
who  do  not  otherwise  obtain  such  Insurance 
coverage  either  under  an  arrangement  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
cv  as  an  Incident  of  an  arrangement  between 
the  Commissioner  and  an  Institution  or  a 
State  or  local  educational  agency  pursuant 
to  section  513." 

AtTTHOalZING  STATE  EDUCATIONAI.  AGXNCIXS  TO 
AOMINISTSa  OtaECTLT  PROCRAICS  Or  TZACHZB 
AND  TEACHES  AIDE  RXCBUITMENT  AND  TRAIN- 
ING 

Sec.  233.  (a)  Sut>sectlon  (a)  of  section  518 
of  the  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1066  Is 
amended  by  inserting  sifter  "teacher  short- 
ages" the  following:  '.  or  the  efforts  of  State 
educational  agencies.". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  530  of  such 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)    In   paragraph    (3),   by   Inserting  after 


"local  educational  agencies"  the  following: 
"or  of  the  State  educational  agency,  or  both." 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  with  respect  to  so  much  of  the  State 
program  as  Is  to  t>e  carried  out  by  local  edu- 
catlonal  agencies.  (A)  provides  assurance 
that  every  local  educational  agency  whose 
application  for  funds  under  the  plan  Is 
denied  will  be  given  an  opportunity  for  a 
fair  hearing  before  the  SUte  educational 
agency  and  (B)  seta  forth  the  policies  and 
procedures  to  be  followed  In  allocating  Fed- 
eral funds  to  local  educational  agencies  In 
the  State,  which  policies  and  procedures  shall 
Insure  that  such  funds  will  be  allocated  to 
local  educational  agencies  having  the  most 
urgent  need  for  teachers  and  teacher  aides;" 
and 

(41  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (6) 
through  (10)  as  paragraphs  (4)  through  (9). 
respectively. 


MINIMUM     ALLOTMENT     rOR     TTrtE     V-8. 
SUBTART    2 


i 


Sec.  234.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 510(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1066  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  Prom 
the  remainder  of  such  sums,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  apportion  tlOO.OOO  to  each  State, 
and  shall  then  apportion  to  each  State  such 
part  of  the  amount  remaining  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  total  of  such  amount 
as  the  number  of  children  enrolled  In  the 
public  and  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  that  State  bears  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  children  so  enrolled  In  such  schools 
In  all  of  the  SUtes." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  years  l)eglnnlng  after  June 
30.  1068. 

rCLLOWSHIPS       FOR       SCHOOL       ADMINISTRATORS 

Sec  236.  The  third  sentence  of  section  531 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1066  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "become  such 
teachers."  the  following:  a  career  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  schools,". 

ALLOCATION    Or    rKLLOWSHIPS    UNDER    TITLE    V-C 

Sec.  336.  Clause  (1)  of  section  533  of  the 
Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
( 1 )  by  Inserting  after  "provide  an  equitable 
distribution  of  such  fellowships  throughout 
the  States."  the  following:  "taking  Into  ac- 
count such  factors  as  the  number  of  chil- 
dren In  each  State  who  are  aged  three  to 
seventeen  and  the  undergraduate  student 
enrollment  in  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion In  each  State."  and.  (3)  by  striking  out 
"except  that  to  the  extent  he  deems  proper 
In  the  national  Interest  after  consultation 
with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Edu- 
cation Profeasions  Development,  the  Com- 
missioner may  give  preference  to  programs 
designed  to  meet  an  urgent  national  need" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "except  that  to 
the  extent  that  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Education  Professions  Development 
determines  that  an  urgent  need  for  a  certain 
category  of  educational  personnel  is  unlike- 
ly to  be  met  without  preference  In  favor  of 
such  category  over  other  categories  of  edu- 
cational personnel,  the  Commissioner  may 
give  preference  to  programs  designed  to  meet 
that  need,  but  In  no  case  shall  such  pre- 
ferred programs  constitute  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  total  number  of  fellowships 
awarded  In  any  fiscal  yeai*. 

TECHNICAL    CORRECTIONS 

Sec.  237.  Section  534(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (4)  "or  poetsec- 
ondary  vocational  education"  after  "career 
in  elementary  and  secondary  education". 

INCREASE      IN      COST-OF-EDUCATION      ALLOWANCE 

Sec.  338  Section  635(b)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  (In  addition 


to  stipends  paid  to  persons  under  subsection 
(a) )  pay  to  the  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion at  which  such  person  Is  pursuing  his 
course  of  study  such  amount  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine  to  be  consistent 
with  prevailing  practices  under  comparable 
federally  supported  programs,  except  that 
such  amount  shall  not  exceed  •3.500  per 
academic  year  for  each  such  person." 

EQUITABLE    DISTRIBUTION    UNDER    TITLE    V-D 

Sec.  330.  The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  part 
D  the  following  new  section : 

"DiaTRIBUTION     OF    TRAINING     PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  533.  In  making  grants  and  con- 
tracts for  programs  and  projects  under  this 
part,  the  Commissioner  shall  seek  to  achieve 
an  equitable  geographical  distribution  of 
training  opportunities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, taking  Into  account  the  number  of 
children  In  each  State  who  are  aged  three 
to  seventeen." 

Pabt  E — Equipment  and  Materials  roR 

Higher  Education   (Title  VI) 

extension  op  program 

Sec.  241  Section  601  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1066  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out 
"and"  and  after  ''1967,"  and  by  Inserting 
after  '1968,"  the  following:  "913.000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960.  and 
$60,000,000  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years."; 

(2)  In  subsection  (c).  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  "1066."  and  by  Inserting  after 
"for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year."  the  follow- 
ing: "tl. 500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1060.  and  910,000,000  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,";  and 

( 3 )  by  striking  out  subsection  (d ) . 

ELIdBILITT  OF  combinations  OF  INSTITtJTlONS 

Sac.  343.  (a)  SecUons  601(b).  601(c)  and 
606(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
are  each  amended  to  Inserting  after  "Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education"  the  following: 
"and  combinations  of  Institutions  of  higher 
education". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  604(a) 
of  such  Act  and  the  first  sentence  of  section 
604(b)  are  each  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"Institution"  the  following:  "or  combina- 
tion of  Institutions  of  higher  education". 

(c)  The  third  sentence  of  section  604(a) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "applicant  In- 
stitutions" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "ap- 
plicants". 

( d )  Section  604  ( b )  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  second  sentence  the 
following:  "A  combination  of  institutions  of 
higher  education  shall  be  eligible  for  such  a 
grant  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner  prescribing  requirements  for 
maintenance  of  effort." 

(e)  Section  606(b)(6)(C)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Institution"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "applicant". 

consultation 
Sec.  243.  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1066  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"CONSULTATlOl* 

"Sec.  610.  So  as  to  promote  the  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  programs  providing  assist- 
ance In  the  purchase  of  laboratory  or  other 
special  equipment  for  education  In  the  nat- 
ural or  physical  sciences,  the  Commissioner 
shall  consult  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  other  agencies  in  developing 
general  policy,  under  this  title.  In  respect 
thereof  " 

Part  P — Networks  fob  Knowledge 

sharing  of  educational  and  related  re- 

scubceb  among  colleges  and  unrversitizs 

Sec.  261.  The  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1066 

Is   amended    by   redesignating   title    Vin   as 

title  XII,  and  sections  801  through  804  (and 
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references  thereto  however  styled  in  such 
Act,  or  any  other  Act,  Including  such  ref- 
erences heretofore  made  In  this  Act)  as  sec- 
tions 1201  through  1204,  respectively.  The 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1066  Is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  after  title  VII  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

"TITLE   VIII— NETWORKS   FOR 
KNOWLEDGE 

"SHARING  EDUCATIONAL  AND  RELATED  RESOURCES 

"Sec.  801.  (a)  To  encourage  colleges  and 
universities  to  share  to  an  optimal  extent, 
through  cooperative  arrangements,  their 
technical  and  other  educational  and  admin- 
istrative facilities  and  resources,  and  In  or- 
der to  test  and  demonstrate  the  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  of  a  variety  of  such  arrange- 
ments, the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  contracts  and  to  make  project 
grants  for  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  planning, 
developing,  or  carrying  out  such  arrange- 
ments. Such  grants  may  be  made  to  public 
or  nonprofit  private  colleges  or  universities. 
When  in  the  Commissioner's  Judgment  It 
will  more  effectively  promote  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  Commissioner  may  make  grants 
to  other  established  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies  or  organizations,  including 
professional  organism tlons  or  academic  so- 
cieties and  he  may  enter  into  contracts  with 
established  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions. 

"(b)  Projects  for  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, or  carrying  out  of  such  arrangements 
assisted  under  this  title  may,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection   (c),  Include — 

"(1)(A)  Joint  use  of  facilities  such  as 
classrooms,  libraries,  or  laboratories,  includ- 
ing Joint  use  of  necessary  books,  materials, 
and  equipment:  or  (B)  affording  access  to 
specialized  library  collections  through  prep- 
aration of  Interlnstltutlonal  catalogs  and 
through  development  of  systems  and  prep- 
aration of  suitable  media  for  electronic  or 
other  rapid  transmission  of  materials; 

"(2)  establishment  and  Joint  operation  of 
closed-circuit  television  or  equivalent  trans- 
mission facilities  (such  as  the  Instructional 
television  fixed  services) ;  and 

"(3)  establishment  and  Joint  operation  of 
electronic  computer  networks  and  programs 
therefor,  to  be  available  to  participating  In- 
stitutions for  such  purposes  as  financial  and 
student  records,  student  course  work,  or 
transmission  of  library  materials. 

"(c)(1)  Grants  pursuant  to  clause  (B)  of 
paragraph  ( I )  of  subsection  (b)  may  not  be 
used  to  pay  the  costs  of  electronic  transmis- 
sion terminals. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  project  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  a  computer  net- 
work, grants  may  not  Include — 

"(A)  the  cost  of  operating  administrative 
terminals  or  student  terminals  at  partici- 
pating Institutions;  or 

"(B)  the  cost,  or  any  participating  Insti- 
tution's pro  rata  share  of  the  cost,  of  using 
the  central  computer  facilities  of  the  net- 
work, except  (1)  such  costs  of  systems  devel- 
opment and  programing  of  computers  and 
transmission  costs  as  are  necessary  to  make 
the  network  operational.  (11)  the  administra- 
tive and  program  support  costs  of  the  cen- 
tral facilities  of  the  network,  and  (111)  the 
line-access  costs  Incurred  by  participating 
institutions. 

"APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

"Sec.  802.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  title  (and 
planning  and  related  activities  in  the  Initial 
fiscal  year  for  such  purpose) ,  $340,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  94,000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and 
915.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971. 

"AUTHORITT    FOR    FREE    OR    REDUCED    RATE    COM- 
MUNICATIONS   INTERCONNECTION    SERVICES 

"Sec.  803.  Nothing  In  the  Communications 
Act  of  1034,  as  amended,  or  in  any  other  pro- 


vision of  law  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
United  States  communications  common  car- 
riers from  rendering,  subject  to  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  may  prescribe,  free  or  re- 
duced rate  communications  interconnection 
services  for  interconnection  systems  within 
the  purview  of  this  title,  whether  or  not  In- 
cluded In  a  project  for  which  a  grant  Is  made 
under  this  title." 

Part  G — Education   for  the  Public  Service 

GRANTS,  contracts,  AND  FELLOWSHIPS  TO 
STRENGTHEN  PROGRAMS  OF  EDUCATION  FOB 
THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Sec.  261.  The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  title  VIII  the 
following  new  title : 

"TITLE  IX— EDUCATION  FOR  THE  PUBLIC 
SERVICE 

"PURPOSE 

"Sec.  901.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  establish  a  program  of  grants  and  fel- 
lowships to  Improve  the  education  of  stu- 
dents attending  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  preparation  for  entrance  Into  the 
service  of  State,  local,  or  Federal  govern- 
ments, and  to  attract  such  students  to  the 
public  service. 

"Part      A — Grants      and      Contracts      To 

Strengthen   and   Improve   Education   for 

the  Public  Service 

"project  grants  and  contracts 

"Sbc.  903.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  or  combinations  of 
such  Institutions,  to  assist  them  in  planning, 
developing,  strengthening,  improving,  or 
carrying  out  programs  or  projects  (I)  for  the 
preparation  of  graduate  or  professional  stu- 
dents to  enter  the  public  service  or  (11)  for 
research  into,  or  development  or  demonstra- 
tion of.  Improved  methods  of  education  for 
the  public  service.  Such  grants  or  contracts 
may  Include  payment  of  all  or  part  of  the 
cost  of  programs  or  projects  such  as — 

"(1)  planning  for  the  development  br  ex- 
pansion of  graduate  or  professional  programs 
to  prepare  students  to  enter  the  public 
service; 

"(2)  training  and  retraining  of  faculty 
members; 

"(3)  strengthening  the  public  service  as- 
pects of  courses  of  currlculums  leading  to  a 
graduate  or  professional  degree; 

"(4)  establishment,  expansion,  or  opera- 
tion of  centers  for  study  at  the  graduate 
or  professional  level  (but  not  including  i>ay- 
ment  for  construction  or  acquisition  of 
buildings); 

"(5)  conduct  of  short-term  or  regular  ses- 
sion institutes  for  advanced  study  by  per- 
sons engaged  in.  or  preparing  to  engage  in, 
the  preparation  of  students  to  enter  the 
public  service; 

"(6)  carrying  out  Innovative  and  experi- 
mental progra:ais  of  cooperative  education 
Involving  alternate  periods  of  full-time  or 
part-time  academic  study  at  the  institution 
and  periods  of  full-time  or  part-time  public 
service;  and 

"(7)  research  into,  and  development  of, 
methods  of  training  students  or  faculty.  In- 
cluding the  preparation  of  teaching  mate- 
rials  and    the  planning   of   curriculvun. 

"APPLICATION    FOR   GRANTS   OR   CONTRACT;    ALLO- 
CATION OF  GRANTS  OR  CONTRACTS 

"Sec.  904.  (a)  A  grant  or  contract  author- 
ized by  this  part  may  be  made  only  upon 
application  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time  or 
times  and  containing  such  information  as 
he  may  prescribe,  except  that  no  such  appli- 
cation shall  be  approved  unless  It — 

"  ( 1 )  sets  forth  programs,  activities,  re- 
search, or  development  for  which  a  grant  Is 
authorized  under  this  part,  and  describes  the 
relation  to  any  program  set  forth  by  the  ap- 
plicant In  an  application.  If  any,  submitted 
pursuant  to  part  B; 


"(2)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  section;    and 

"(3)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  cuch  information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  this  section,  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifi- 
cation of  such  reports. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  grants 
or  contracts  under  this  part  in  such  manner 
as  will  most  nearly  provide  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  grants  or  contracts  through- 
out the  United  States  among  Institutions  of 
higher  education  which  show  promise  of 
being  able  to  use  funds  effectively  for  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

"(c)(1)  Payments  under  this  section  may 
be  used,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  and  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  set  forth  In  an  application  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (a),  to  pay  part  of 
the  compensation  of  students  employed  In 
public  service,  other  than  public  service  as  an 
employee  In  any  branch  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  as  part  of  a  program 
I  or  which  a  grant  has  been  approved  pursu- 
ant to  this  section. 

"(2)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  are  encouraged,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  efficient  administration,  to 
enter  into  arrangements  with  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  the  full-time,  part-time, 
or  temporary  employment,  whether  In  the 
competitive  or  excepted  service,  of  students 
enrolled  in  programs  set  forth  In  applications 
approved  under  subsection  (a) . 

"Part  B — Public  Service  Fellowships 
"award  of  public  service  fellowships 
"Sec.  911.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
award  fellowships  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part  for  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional study  for  persons  who  plan  to  pur- 
sue a  career  in  public  service.  Such  fellow- 
ships shall  be  awarded  for  such  periods  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  but  not  to  exceed 
three  academic  years. 

"ALLOCATION    OF    FELLOWSHIPS 

"Sec.  912.  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  fel- 
lowships under  this  part  among  institutions 
of  higher  education  with  programs  approved 
under  the  provisions  of  this  part  for  the  use 
of  Individuals  accepted  into  such  programs, 
in  such  manner  and  according  to  such  plan 
as  will  Insofar  as  practicable — 

"(1)  provide  an  equitable  distribution  of 
such  fellowships  throughout  the  United 
States;  and 

"(2)  attract  recent  college  graduates  to 
pursue  a  career  In  public  service. 

"APPROVAL    OF    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  913.  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a 
graduate  or  professional  program  of  an  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  only  upon  ap- 
plication by  the  Institution  and  only  upon 
his  findings — 

"(1)  that  such  program  has  as  a  principal 
or  significant  objective  the  education  of  per- 
sons for  the  public  service,  or  the  education 
of  persons  in  a  profession  or  vocation  for 
whose  practitioners  there  Is  a  significant  and 
continuing  need  In  the  public  service  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  after  such  con- 
sultation with  other  agencies  as  may  be 
appropriate; 

"(2)  that  such  program  is  in  effect  and  of 
high  quality,  or  can  readily  be  put  Into  effect 
and  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  of  high 
quality;  '• 

"(3)  that  the  application  describes  the  re- 
lation of  such  program  to  any  program, 
activity,  research,  or  development  set  forth 
by  the  applicant  in  an  application.  If  any, 
submitted  pursuant  to  part  A;  and 

"(4)  that  the  application  contains  satis- 
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factory  aasur^nce  tb*t  (A)  the  institution 
wtli  recommend  to  the  Secretary,  for  the 
award  of  fellowships  under  this  p*rt.  for 
study  In  such  program,  only  persons  of 
superior  promise  who  have  demonstrated  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  institution  a  serlo\u 
intent  to  enter  the  public  service  upon  com- 
pleting the  program,  and  (B)  the  Institution 
will  m*ke  reasonable  continuing  efforts  to 
encourage  recipients  of  fellowships  under  this 
pwt,  enrolled  in  such  program,  to  enter  the 
public  service  upon  completing  the  program 

"STIPENDS 

Sec  914.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
persons  awarded  fellowships  under  this  part 
such  stipends  (Including  such  allowances  for 
subsistence  and  other  expenses  for  such  per- 
sons and  their  dependents)  as  he  may  de- 
termine to  be  consistent  with  prevailing  prac- 
tices under  comparable  federally  supported 
programs. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  (in  addition  to 
the  stipends  paid  to  persons  under  subsec- 
tion (a))  pay  to  the  Institution  of  higher 
education  at  which  such  person  is  pursuing 
his  course  of  study  such  amount  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine  to  be  consistent 
with  prevailing  practices  under  comparable 
federally  supported  programs. 

,  J>Kla«WSHD>  CONDmONS 

■•S«c.  916.  A  person  awarded  a  fellowship 
under  the  provisions  of  this  part  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  payments  provided  In 
this  part  only  during  such  periods  as  the 
Secretary  finds  that  he  Is  maintaining  satis- 
factory proficiency  and  devoting  full  time  to 
study  or  research  in  the  field  in  which  such 
fellowship  was  awarded  In  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  and  Is  not  engaging  In 
gainful  employment  other  than  employment 
approved  by  the  Secretary  by  or  pursuant  to 
regulation. 

■•PA«T  C — Oenekal  Pkovisions 
"DEriNrrioNs 

"Sec.  931.  As  used  in  thU  title — 

"(a)  The  term  State'  Includes  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

"(b)  The  term  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation' means  an  educational  Institution  de- 
scribed In  the  first  sentence  of  section  1201 
(other  than  an  institution  of  any  agency  of 
the  United  States)  which  is  accredited  by  a 
nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or 
association  approved  by  the  Secretary  for 
this  purjKwe.  For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  publish  a  list  of  na- 
tionally recognized  accrediting  agencies  or 
associations  which  he  determines  to  be  re- 
liable authority  as  to  the  quality  of  training 
offered. 

"(c)  The  term  'public  service'  means  serv- 
ice as  an  officer  or  employee  In  any  branch 
of  State,   local,   or   Federal   Government. 

"(d)  The  term  academic  year*  means  an 
academic  year  or  its  equivalent,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

"COORDINATTON  OF  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  922.  In  administering  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  primary  emphasis  to 
the  aissistance  of  programs  and  activities  not 
otherwise  assisted  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  or  by  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovernment,  so  as  to 
promote  most  effectively  the  objectives  of 
this  tlUe. 

"LmrrATioN 
Sec.  923  No  grant,  contract,  or  fellowship 
shall  be  awarded  under  this  title  to.  or  for 
study  at,  a  school  or  department  of  divinity. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'school  or  department  of  divinity'  means  an 
institution  or  department  or  branch  of  an  in- 
stitution whose  program  is  specifically  for 
the  education  of  students  to  prepare  them  to 
become  ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter  upon 
some  other  religious  vocation  or  to  prepare 
them  to  teach  theological  subjects. 


"BEPorr 
"Sec.  924.  The  Secretary  shall  Include  in 
his  annual  report  to  the  Cungress  a  report 
of  activities  of  his  Department  under  this 
title.  Including  recommendations  for  needed 
revisions  In  the  provisions  thereof. 

"AUTHOaiZATION    OK   APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  925.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $340,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969.  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970,  and  $13,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Juhe  30,  1971,  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title  (and  planning 
and  related  activities  In  the  Initial  fiscal 
year  for  such  purpose).  Funds  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title  during  that  year  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year." 

Pa«t  H — Improvement  or  Oraouate 

Programs 

adthorization 

Sec.  271   The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1985 

13  amended   by   Inserting  after  title  IX  the 

following  new  title: 

•  TITLE  X— IMPROVEMENT  OF  GRADUATE 
PROGRAMS 

"STATEMENT  OP  PURPOSES 

"Sec.  1001.  The  purposes  of  this  title  are 
to  strengrthen  and  improve  the  quality  of 
graduate  programs  leading  to  a  doctoral  or 
professional  (other  than  medical)  degree,  and 
to  Increase  the  number  of  such  quality  pro- 
grams. 

"APPROPRIATIONS    AUTUORIZEO;     USE    OP    GRANTS 

"Sec.  1002.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $340,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969.  $5,000,000,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  $10,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  to  enable 
the  Commissioner  to  make  g^rants  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  having  programs 
leading  to  a  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  or 
comparable  professional  or  other  graduate 
degr^,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  establish,  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
planning,  developing,  or  carrying  out  projects 
or  activities  designed  to  achieve  one  or  more 
of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  1001.  Such 
amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969,  shall  also  be  available  for  planning  and 
related  activities  for  the  purpose  of  this  title. 
Such  grants  may  be  used  for  experimental, 
innovative,  or  interdisciplinary  projects  or 
activities  such  as — 

"  ( 1 )  the  strengthening  of  graduate  facul- 
ties by  enlarging  their  size,  improving  their 
academic  or  professional  qualifications,  or 
Increasing  the  number  of  disciplines  In  which 
they  are  skilled; 

"(2)  the  expansion  or  improvement  of  ex- 
isting graduate  programs,  or  the  establish- 
ment of  additional  graduate  programs; 

"(3)  the  acquisition  of  appropriate  equip- 
ment or  curricular,  research,  or  other  mate- 
rials required  to  fulfill  the  objectives  of  proj- 
ects or  activities  described  in  clause  (2); 

"(4)  the  development  or  carrying  out  of 
cooperative  arrangements  among  graduate 
schools  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title;  or 

"(5)  the  strengthening  of  graduate  school 
administration. 

"(b)  No  portion  of  the  sums  granted  under 
this  title  may  be  used — 

"(1)  for  payment  In  excess  of  66%  per 
centum  of  the  total  cost  of  such  project  or 
activity; 

"(2)  for  payment  in  excess  of  50  per  cen- 
tum of  the  cost  of  the  purchase  or  rental 
of  books,  audiovisual  aids,  scientific  appa- 
ratus, or  other  materials  or  equipment,  less 
any  per  centum  of  such  cost,  as  determined 
by  the  Commissioner,  that  Is  paid  from  sums 
received  (other  than  under  this  part)  as  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance;   or 

"(3)  for  sectarian  instruction  or  religious 
worship,  or  primarily  in  connection  with  any 


part  of  the  program  of  an  institution,  or  de- 
partment or  branch  of  an  institution,  whose 
program  Is  specifically  for  the  education  of 
students  to  prepare  them  to  become  minis- 
ters of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some  other 
religious  vocation  or  to  prepare  them  to  teach 
theological  subjects. 

"SELrCTION    or    GRANT    RECIPIENTS 

"Sfc.  1003.  In  the  awarding  of  grants  un- 
der tills  title  the  Commissioner  shall.  Insofar 
as  practicable  and  consistent  with  the  other 
purposes  of  this  title,  give  weight  to  the  ob- 
jective of  having  an  adequate  number  of 
graduate  and  professional  schools  of  good 
quality  within  each  appropriate  region. 

"consultation 
"Sec.  1004.  In  the  development  of  general 
policy  governing  the  administration  of  this 
title,  the  Commissioner  shall  consult  with 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Na- 
tional Found.ition  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities, and  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  coordination  of 
Federal  programs  bearing  on  the  purposes  of 
this  title." 

Part    I— Law    School   Clinical   Experience 
Programs 

AtTTHOREATIONS 

Sec  281.  The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1985 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  title  X  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

TITLE   XI— LAW  SCHOOL  CLINICAL 
EXPERIENCE   PROGRAMS 

"PROGRAM    AUTHORIZATIONS 

"Sec.  1101.  (a)  The  CommUsioner  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  contracts  with  ac- 
credited law  schools  in  the  States  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  not  to  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  establishing  or  expand- 
ing programs  in  such  schools  to  provide  clin- 
ical experience  to  students  in  the  practice  of 
law.  with  preference  being  given  to  programs 
providing  svch  experience,  to  the  extent 
practicable.  In  the  preparation  and  trial  of 
cases. 

"(b)  Such  costs  may  Include  necessary 
expenditures  Incurred  for — 

"(1)  planning; 
(2)   training  of  faculty  members  and  sal- 
ary for  additional  faculty  members; 

"(3)    travel  and  per  diem  for  faculty  and) 
students; 

"(4)  reasonable  stipends  for  students  for 
work  In  the  public  service  performed  as  part 
of  any  such  program  at  a  time  other  than 
during  the  regular  academic  year; 

"(5)  equipment:  and 

"(6 1  such  other  Items  as  are  allowed  pur- 
suant to  regulations  Issued  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

"(c)  No  law  school  may  receive  more  than 
$75,000  in  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  this 
title. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  title  the  term 
'accredited  law  school'  means  any  law  school 
which  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  for  this  purpose. 

"APPLICATIONS 

"Sec.  1102.  (a)  A  contract  authorized  by 
this  title  may  be  made  by  the  Commissioner 
upon  application  which — 

"(1)  is  made  at  such  time  or  times  and 
contains  such  information  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe; 

"(2)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  title;  and 

"(3)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  title,  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
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necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  allocate  con- 
tracts under  this  title  in  such  manner  as  will 
provide  an  equitable  distribution  of  such 
contracts  throughout  the  United  States 
among  law  schools  which  show  promise  of 
being  able  to  use  funds  effectively  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

"AUTHORIZATION   OP   APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  1103.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $340,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  and  $7,500,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1970.  and 
June  30.  1971,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title  (and  planning  and  related  activities 
m  the  initial  fiscal  year  for  such  purposes). 
Funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  shall  be  available  for  ob- 
ligation pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  during  that  year  and  the  succeeding  fis- 
cal year." 
Part  J — Amendments  to  General  Provsions 

(TrrLE  XII) 
establishment     op     advisory     council     on 

graduate  education;  abolition  of  higher 

EDUCATION     FACILrrlES     ACT     ADVISORY     COM- 

Mirm 

Sec.  291.  (a)  The  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  adding  after  the  section 
1204  (as  redesignated  by  section  251  of  this 
Act)    the  following  new  section: 

"ADVISORY     COUNCIL     ON     GRADUATE     EDUCATION 

"Sec.  1205,  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
in  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Graduate  Education  (hereafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'CouncU') ,  consist- 
ing of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be  Chair- 
man, of  one  representative  each  from  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities, 
and  of  memt)ers  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner without  regard  to  the  civil  service  or 
classification  laws.  Such  appointed  members 
shall  be  selected  from  among  leading  au- 
thorities in  the  field  of  education,  except 
that  at  least  one  of  them  shall  be  a  graduate 
student. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Commis- 
sioner on  matters  of  general  policy  arising 
In  the  administration  by  the  Commissioner 
of  programs  relating  to  graduate  education. 
"(c)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
In  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  attending  meetings  or 
conferences  of  the  Council  or  otherwise  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  the  Council,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  the  rate 
specified  at  the  time  of  such  service  for  grade 
OS-18  in  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Including  traveltime,  and  while  so  serv- 
ing on  the  business  of  the  CouncU  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  Includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  author- 
ized by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  persons  employed  Intermittently 
In  the  Government  service. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
furnish  to  the  Council  such  technical  assis- 
tance, and  to  make  available  to  It  such  secre- 
tarial, clerical,  and  other  assistance  and 
such  pertinent  data  available  to  him,  as  the 
Council  may  require  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions." 

(b)(1)  Section  203  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963  is  repealed. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  202(c)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
any  application  for  a  grant  under  this  title 
until  he  has  obtained  the  advice  and  recom- 
mendations of  a  panel  of  specialists  who  are 
not  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  who  are  competent  to  evaluate  such 
appUcatlona." 
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DISSEMINATION   OF  INFORMATION 

Sec.  292.  The  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1965 
is  further  amended  by  adding  after  section 
1205  (as  added  by  this  title)  the  following 
new  section : 

"DISSEMINATION   OF   INFORMATION 

"Sec.  1206.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  more  effectively  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958,  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963!  and  other  Acts  administered  by  him  In 
the  field  of  higher  education  (Including  those 
administered  by  him  by  delegation),  the 
Commissioner — 

"(1)  shall  prepare  and  disseminate  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  State  agencies 
concerned  with  higher  education,  and  other 
appropriate  agencies  and  institutions  (A)  re- 
ports on  programs  and  projects  assisted  under 
such  Acts  and  other  programs  and  projects 
of  a  similar  nature,  and  (B)  catalogs,  re- 
views, bibliographies,  abstracts,  analyses  of 
research  and  experimentation,  and  such  other 
materials  as  are  generally  useful  for  such 
purpose; 

"(2)  may  upon  request  provide  advice, 
counsel,  technical  assistance,  and  demon- 
strations to  Institutions  and  agencies  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  undertaking  to 
initiate  or  expand  programs  or  projects  under 
such  Acts  in  order  to  enhance  the  quality,  in- 
crease the  depth,  or  broaden  the  scope  of 
such  programs  or  projects,  and  shall  Inform 
such  institutions  and  agencies  of  the  avail- 
ability of  assistance  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph; 

"(3)  shall  from  time  to  time  prepare  and 
disseminate  to  institutions  and  agencies  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  reports  setting 
forth  developments  in  the  utilization  and 
adaptation  of  projects  carried  out  pursuant 
to  such  Acts;    and 

"(4)  may  enter  imto  contracts  with  public 
or  private  agenciesjprganlzations,  groups,  or 


Individuals  to  car^out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  there  may  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  only 
such  amount  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law," 

CONFORMING  DEFINrTIONS  OF  INSTITUTION  OF 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 
OF  196  S  AND  IN  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
ACT   OF    1958 

Sec  293.  (a)  Section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (as  so  redesignated  by 
section  251  of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "if  not  so  accredited,"  In  clause 
(5)  the  following:  "(A)  is  an  institution  with 
respect  to  which  the  Commissioner  has  de- 
termined that  there  is  satisfactory  assurance, 
considering  the  resources  available  to  the  in- 
stitution, the  period  of  time,  if  any,  during 
which  It  has  operated,  the  effort  It  Is  making 
to  meet  accreditation  standards,  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  this  determination  is  being 
made,  that  the  institution  will  meet  the  ac- 
creditation standards  of  such  an  agency  or 
association  within  a  reasonable  time,  or  (B) ", 
(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  para- 
graph (a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Such 
term  also  Includes  any  business  school  or 
technical  institution"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Such  term  also  Includes  any  school 
which  provides  not  less  than  a  one-year  pro- 
gram of  training  to  prepare  students  for 
gainful  employment  In  a  recognized  occupa- 
tion and". 

INSERTION  OF  DEFINITION  OF  "COMBINATION  OF 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION"  IN 
HIGHER  EDUCATION   ACT  OF    1985 

Sec.  294.  Section  1201  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (as  so  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 251  Of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 


"(J)  The  term  'combination  of  Institutions 
Of  higher  education'  means  a  group  of  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  that  have  en- 
tered into  a  cooperative  arrangement  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  a  common  objective, 
or  a  pubUc  or  private  nonprofit  agency,  orga- 
nization, or  institution  designated  or  cre- 
ated by  a  group  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a 
common  objective  on  their  behalf." 

PROVISIONS  FOR  ADEQUATE  LEAOTTME  AND  FOR 
PLANOTNO  AND  EVALUATION  IN  HIGHER  EDU- 
CATION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  295.  The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended  by  this  Act,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  after  section  1206  the  following 
new  sections : 

"PROGRAM       PLANNING       AND      EVALUATION       FOR 
HIGHER      EDUCATION      PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  1207.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $1,117,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  and  $1,900,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  him,  for  expenses, 
including  grants,  loans,  contracts,  or  other 
payments,  for  ( 1 )  planning  for  the  succeed- 
ing year  programs  or  projects  authorized  un- 
der any  other  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
provision  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  or  the  Higher  Education  Facili- 
ties Act  of  1963,  and  (2)  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams or  projects  so  authorized. 

"ADVANCE     FTTNDINO 

"Sec.  1208.  To  the  end  of  affording  the  re- 
sponsible State,  local,  and  Federal  officers 
concerned  adequate  notice  of  available  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  education,  ap- 
propriations for  grants,  loans,  contracts,  or 
other  payments  under  any  Act  referred  to  in 
section  1207  are  authorized  to  be  Included 
in  the  appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are 
available  for  obligation.  In  order  to  effect  a 
transition  to  this  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action,  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
apply  notwithstanding  that  its  initial  ap- 
plication under  any  such  Act  will  result  in 
the  enactment  In  the  same  year  (whether 
In  the  same  appropriation  Act  or  otherwise) 
of  two  separate  appropriations,  one  for  the 
then  current  fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year. 

"EVALUATION     REPORTS     AND    CONGRESSIONAL 
REVIEW 

"Sec.  1209.  (a)  No  later  than  March  31 
Of  each  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  the  respective  committees  of  the 
Congress  having  legislative  Jurisdiction  over 
any  Act  referred  to  in  section  1207  and  to  the 
respective  (Committees  on  Appropriations  a 
report  evaluating  the  results  and  effective- 
ness of  programs  and  projects  assisted  there- 
under during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  to- 
gether with  his  recommendations  (Including 
any  legislative  recommendations)  relating 
thereto. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  such  program,  the 
report  submitted  In  the  penultimate  fiscal 
year  for  which  appproprtatlons  are  then  au- 
thorized to  be  made  for  such  program  shall 
Include  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  re- 
view and  evaluation  of  such  program  (as  up 
to  date  as  the  due  date  permits)  for  Its  entire 
past  life,  based  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable on  objective  measurements,  together 
with  the  Secretary's  recommendations  as  to 
proposed  legislative  action. 

"AVAILABILITY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  ON  ACADEMIC 
OR     SCHOOL     TEAR     BASIS 

"Sec.  1210.  Appropriations  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  grants,  loans,  contracts,  or  other  pay- 
ments to  educational  agencies  or  institutions 
under  any  Act  referred  to  in  section  1207, 
may.  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  be  made  available  for  expenditure 
by  the  agency  or  institution  concerned  on  the 
basis  of  an  acaaemlc  or  school  year  differing 
from  such  fiscal  year." 
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TITLE  m — AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER 
PROVISIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DE- 
FENSE EDUCATION  ACT  OF  19M 

Pact  A — Eqcxpmxnt  Atro  MAmuAi^  fob  Bi^- 

KCNTAST  AND  SXCONOAJIT  EDUCATION 

(Tnui  HI) 

BrrxNsioN  or  raooKAH 
Sxc.  301.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  NaUonal 
Defense  EducaUon  Act  of  1958  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  •110.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1B48."  and  Inaert- 
Ing  In  Ueu  thereof  ".  •!  10.000.000  for  each 
of  the  flacal  years  ending  June  30.  1068.  and 
June  30.  1900.  $120,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970.  and  •130.000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.". 

(b)  Such  section  301  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  19M.  and  for  each  of  the  three  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending 
prior  to  July  1.  1971". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  304(b) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"eight"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"eleren". 

paovmoN  Foa  wrrHiN-sTAT*  equauzation  in 

BTAn-IMPOOKD      RXQCiaZMBNTS     FOa      ItNAN- 
ClAL  PMmCXPATION  OF  PaOJECT  APPUCANTS 

SKc.  397.  Subsection  (s)  of  section  303  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1968 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ":  and";  and  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
of  such  subsection  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(6)  sets  forth  any  requirements  Imposed 
upon  applicants  for  financial  participation 
in  projects  assisted  under  this  part.  Includ- 
ing any  provision  for  taking  into  account. 
In  such  requirements,  the  resources  avail- 
able to  any  applicant  for  such  participation 
relative  to  the  resources  for  participation 
available  to  all  other  applicants." 

PRIVATX    schools:     ADTHOalZINC    RKAiXOTMKNT 
OP     SKT-ASmX     FOB     LOANS     RXPKALING     LOAN 

AixoncxNT  roaicirxji 

Sec.  303.  (a)  (1)  Section  305  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "Sec.  305."  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  to  but  not  including  subsection 
(b)  (1)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"S«c.  305.  Prom  the  sums  reserved  for  each 
fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  302(a).  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  loans  to 
private  nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  m  any  State.  Any  such  loan  shall  be 
made  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  pay- 
ments to  State  educational  agencies  are  au- 
thorized under  the  first  sentence  of  section 
301.  and—". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  current  average 
yield  on  all  outstanding  marketable  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  with  redemption  periods 
to  maturity  comparable  to  the  average  ma- 
turities of  such  loans". 

(b)  SecUon  302(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(C)  The  amount  of  any  SUte's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  which  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines will  not  be  required  for  such  fiscal 
year  shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from 
time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year 
as  the  Commissioner  may  fix.  to  the  other 
State*  in  proportion  to  the  original  allot- 
ments to  such  States  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  such  State  being  reduced  to 
the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Conunls- 
sloner  estimates  such  State  needs  and  will 
be  able  to  use  for  such  year;  and  the  total 
of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  real- 
lotted  among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount 


reserved  for  any  fiscal  year  for  making  loans 
under  section  306  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  will  not  be  required  for  that  pur- 
pose for  such  year  shall  be  available  for  al- 
lotment among  the  States  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  the  preceding  sentence  for  reallot- 
ments.  Any  amount  allotted  or  reallotted  to 
a  State  under  this  subsection  during  a  year 
from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
301  shall  be  deemed  part  of  lU  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  such 
year." 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)(2)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  loans  made 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

BQtrXPKKNT    FOB    EDrCATIONALLT     OKPBTVXD 
CHILOBUf 

SEC.  304.  (a)  TlUe  HI  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  below  the  center  head- 
ing thereof  the  following: 

"Pabt  a — Gbants  to  States" 
(b)  Title  in  of  such  Act  Is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "this  title"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this 
part":  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  part: 

"Pabt  B — Obants  to  Local  Educational 

Agencies 

"appkopbiations  autbobized 

"Sec.  311.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  for  carrying  out  this  port. 
•84.373.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
19«0.  and  •160,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.  there  may  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part  only 
such  amount  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law. 

"ALLOTMENTS   TO   LOCAL   EDUCATIONAL   AGENCIES 

"Sec.  312.  From  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  311  for  any  fiscal  year  the 
Commissioner  shall  reserve  such  amount,  but 
not  m  excess  of  3  per  centum  thereof,  as  he 
may  determine  for  allotment  as  provided  In 
secUon  1008(A) .  Prom  the  remainder  of  such 
sums  the  Commissioner  shall  aUot  to  each 
local  educational  agency  (other  than  local 
educaUonal  agencies  of  States  which  receive 
their  allotmenu  under  thU  part  as  provided 
m  subsection  1008(A))  an  amoimt  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  such 
remamder  as  the  amount  received  by  such 
agency  from  funds  appropriated  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  for  grants  under  tlUe  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  (title  II  of  PubUc  Law  874.  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  as  amended)  bears  to  the 
amount  received  by  aU  local  educaUonal 
agencies  from  such  funds  for  such  year. 
■application  of  local  educational  agenct 

"Sec.  313.  (a)  A  local  educaUonal  agency 
may  receive  a  grant  under  this  part  for  any 
fiscal  year  only  on  appUcatlon  therefor  ap- 
proved by  the  appropriate  State  educaUonal 
agency,  upon  Its  determlnauon  (consistent 
with  such  basic  criteria  as  the  Commissioner 
may  establish)  — 

"  ( 1 )  that  payments  under  this  part  will  be 
used  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment  and 
materials  referred  to  In  section  303(a)  (1)  to 
be  used  In  programs  and  projects  designed  to 
meet  the  special  educaUonal  needs  of  edu- 
cationally deprived  children  in  school  at- 
tendance areas  having  a  high  concentration 
of  children  from  low-income  families; 

"(2)  that,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  number  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren In  the  school  district  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  who  are  enroUed  In  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  such 
agency  has  made  provision  for  Including  spe- 
cial educational  services  and  arrangements 
(such  as  dual  enrollment.  educaUonal  radio 
and  television,  and  mobile  educaUonal  serv- 
ices and  equipment)  which  will  afford  such 
children  the  benefits  of  the  equipment  and 
materials  provided  under  this  part; 

"(3)  that  the  local  educational  agency  has 
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provided  satisfactory  assurance  that  the 
control  of  funds  provided  under  this  part, 
and  that  Utle  to  equipment  and  materials 
acquired  therewith,  shall  be  In  a  public 
agency  for  the  uses  and  purposes  provided  in 
the  part,  and  that  a  public  agency  wlU  ad- 
minister such  funds  and  equipment  and 
materials;  and 

"(4)  that  the  local  educational  agency  will 
make  an  annual  report  and  such  other  re- 
ports to  the  State  educational  agency.  In  such 
form  and  containing  such  InformaUon  as 
may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
State  educational  agency  to  perform  Its  du- 
ties under  this  part,  and  will  keep  such  rec- 
ords and  afford  such  access  thereto  as  the 
State  educational  agency  may  find  necessary 
to  assure  the  correctness  and  verlficaUon  of 
such  reports 

"(b)  The  State  educational  agency  shall 
not  finally  disapprove  In  whole  or  In  part 
any  application  for  funds  under  this  part 
without  first  affording  the  local  educaUonal 
agency  submltUng  the  appUcatlon  reason- 
able noUce  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing 

"STATE    APPLICATION 

"Sec.  314.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate under  this  part  shall  submit  throueh 
Its  Stote  educational  agency  to  the  Commis- 
sioner an  applicauon.  In  such  detaU  as  the 
Commissioner  deems  necessary,  which  pro- 
vides satisfactory  assurance— 

"(1)  that  payments  under  this  part  will 
be  used  only  for  programs  and  projects  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  SUte  educa- 
tional agency  pursuant  to  section  313.  and 
that  such  agency  will  in  all  other  respects 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  part  In- 
cluding the  enforcement  of  any  obligations 
Imposed  upon  a  local  educaUonal  agency 
under  secUon  313.  '^^^'<-y 

"(2)  that  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
counting procedures  wUl  be  adopted  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement 
of.  and  accounung  for.  funds  paid  to  the 
SUte  (Including  such  funds  paid  by  the 
State  to  local  educational  agencies)  under 
this  part;   and 

"(3)  that  the  State  educational  agency 
wlU  make  to  the  Commissioner  such  reports 
as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  perform  his  duties  under 
thU  part  (including  such  reports  as  he  may 
require  to  determine  the  amounts  which 
local  educational  agencies  of  that  State  are 
eUglble  to  receive  for  any  fiscal  year),  and 
assurance  that  such  agency  wlU  keep "such 
records  and  afford  such  access  thereto  as  the 
Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  verlficaUon  of  such 
reporu. 

"(b)  An  appUcatlon  submitted  under  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  a  SUte  plan  for  the 
purposes  of  sections   1004  and  1005. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  315.  (a)  The  C^ommlssloner  shall, 
from  Ume  to  time  pay  to  each  State,  in  ad- 
vance or  otherwise,  the  amount  which  the 
local  educational  agencies  of  that  SUte  are 
eligible  to  receive  under  this  part.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  take  into  account  the  extent  (If 
any)  to  which  any  previous  payments  to  such 
SUte  educational  agency  under  this  part 
(whether  or  not  In  the  same  fiscal  year)  was 
greater  or  less  than  the  amount  which  should 
have   been   paid   to  It. 

"(b)  Prom  the  funds  paid  to  it  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  each  State  educational  agency 
shall  distribute  to  each  local  educational 
agency  of  the  SUte.  which  has  submitted  an 
application  approved  to  pursuant  to  section 
313 (a;  the  amount  for  which  such  appUca- 
tlon has  been  approved,  except  that  this 
amount  shaU  not  exceed  Its  aUotment  for  the 
fiscal  year  under  section  312." 

(c)  Paragraph  (2)  of  sectton  1004(c)  of 
the  NaUonal  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
Is  amended.  (1)  by  striking  out  "tlUe  in  or 
V"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "part  A  or 
B  of  title  III  or  under  tlUe  V";  and  (2)  by 
Inserting  "part  or"  before  "UUe  or  section" 
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each  time  these  words  appear  In  such  para- 
graph. 

P^^nx  B — Amendments  to  National  Defense 
rrixowsHiP  Pkooram 

EXTENSION  or  PROGRAM 

SBC.  311.  (a)  Section  402(a)  of  the  Na- 
Uonal Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "two  succeeding  fis- 
cal years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "seven 
succeeding  fiscal  years". 

(b)  SecUon  403(a)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "three  succeeding  fiscal 
years"  and  InserUng  In  Ueu  thereof  "eight 
succeeding  fiscal  years". 

INCREASINO  MAXIMUM  LENGTH  OF  FELLOWSHIP 
FROM  THREE  TO  FOUR  YEARS  IN  SPECIAL  CIR- 
CUMSTANCES, AND  REQUIRINO  INSTITUTIONAL 
EFFORT  TO  ENCOURAGE  RECIPIENTS  TO  ENTER 
OR    CONTINUE    TEACHING 

SBC.  312.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  402 
of  the  National  Defense  EducaUon  Act  of 
1958  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  afUr  "ex- 
cept" In  the  second  sentence  therof,  and  by 
InserUng  Immdlately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  such  senunoe  the  following:  ". 
and  (2)  that  the  Commissioner  may  provide 
by  regulation  for  the  granUng  of  such  feUow- 
shlps  for  a  period  of  study  not  to  exceed  one 
academic  year  (or  one  calendar  year  In  the 
case  of  fellowships  to  which  clause  (1)  ap- 
plies) in  addition  to  the  maximum  period 
otherwise  applicable,  under  special  circum- 
stances in  which  the  purposes  of  this  title 
would  most  effectively  be  served  thereby". 

(b)  The  Commissioner  may  In  his  discre- 
tion Increase,  In  accordance  with  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a),  the  maximum 
periods  of  feUowshlps  awarded  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  403(a) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  clause  (2)  of  such  sentence  and  In- 
serting ",  and  "  In  Ueu  thereof;  and  adding 
the  foUowlng  new  clause: 

"(3)  that  the  appUcaUon  contains  satis- 
factory assurance  that  the  Institution  wUl 
make  reasonable  continuing  efforU  to  en- 
courage reclplente  of  fellowships  under  this 
title,  enrolled  In  such  program,  to  teach  or 
continue  to  teach  In  Institutions  of  higher 
education." 

(d)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(c)  of  this  section  shaU  apply  with  respect 
to  feUowahlps  awarded  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

REQUXatNG  STIPENDS  TO  B£  SET  IN  AN  AMOUNT 
C0NSI8TXNT  WITH  TH06B  AWARDED  FOR  COM- 
PARABLE      FELLOWSHIPS 

Sbc.  313.  (a)  Section  404  of  the  NaUonal 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"FEIXOWSHIP       STIPENDS 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay 
to  persons  awarded  fellowships  under  this 
title  such  stipends  (Including  such  allow- 
ances for  subsistence  and  other  expenses  for 
such  persons  and  their  dependents)  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  pre- 
vailing practices  under  comparable  federally 
supported  programs. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  (In  addition 
to  the  stipends  paid  to  persons  under  sub- 
section (a) )  pay  to  the  Institution  of  higher 
education  at  which  such  person  Is  pursuing 
his  course  of  study  such  amounU  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine  to  be  consist- 
ent with  prevailing  practices  under  com- 
parable federally  supported  programs,  except 
that  such  amount  shaHpnot  exceed  (3.500 
per  acadamlc  year  for  any  such  person." 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  stipend  payable 
with  respect  ti  a  fellowship  awarded  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  not, 
during  the  period  for  which  such  fellowship 
was  awarded,  be  less  with  respect  to  any  year 
of  study  than  the  amount  that  would  In  the 
absence  of  the  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  be  payable  virlth 
respect  to  such  year. 


EQUITABLX  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FELLOWSHIPS  UN- 
DER TITLE  IV  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
EDUCATION   ACT  OF    1958 

Sbc.  314.  Section  403  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1968  U  amended  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  In  order  to  provide  training  oppor- 
tunities In  those  areas  of  the  Nation  which 
have  greater  need  for  Increased  numbers  of 
highly  qualified  persons  to  teach  In  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  the  Commissioner 
shall  seek  to  achieve  an  equitable  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  graduate  programs  ap- 
proved under  this  section  throughout  the 
Nation,  based  upon  such  factors  as  student 
enrollments  In  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  population." 

Part  C — Guidance,  Counseling,  and  Testing 

(Tttle    V) 

extension  of  program 

Sec.  321.   (a)    Section  501  of  the  National 

Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 

striking  out  "and"  after  "June  30,  1966,"  and 

by    Inserting    after    "two    succeeding    fiscal 

years."  the   foUowlng:    "$25,000,000  for  the 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  •40.000.000 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 

$54,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30, 1971.". 

(b)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
5(H(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "eight". 

(2)  Section  504(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "nine". 

short-term  training  sessions  in 
guidance  and  counseling 
Sec.  322.  Sectton  503(a)  (2)  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and 
such  programs  may  Include,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  such  State  agency,  short-term  train- 
ing sessions  for  persons  engaged  In  guidance 
and  counseUng  In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Junior  colleges,  and  technical  Insti- 
tutes In  such  States". 


American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs  for  the  type 
of  assistance  furnished  under  the  part  or 
titie  In  which  the  section  appears,  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  amounU  so  reserved 
under  sections  302  and  502,  (1)  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  according  to  the  need 
for  such  asslsUnce  In  order  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  such  part  or  title  In  schools  op- 
erated for  Indian  children  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  (U)  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  according  to  the  need  for  such  as- 
sistance In  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  such  part  or  title  In  the  overseas  depend- 
ents schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  terms  upwn  which  paymenu  for  such 
purpose  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  be  determined  pursuant  to  such  cri- 
teria as  the  (DommlBsloner  determines  will 
best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title" 

(b)  Sections  302(a)(1)  and  602  (a)  of  such 
Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "2 
per  centum  thereof,  as  he  may  determine 
for  allotment  as  provided  In  section  1006"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "3  per  centum 
thereof,  as  he  may  determine  for  allotment 
as  provided  In  section  1008(A).  and  such 
amount,  not  In  excess  of  1  per  centum 
thereof,  as  he  may  determine  for  allotment 
as  provided  In  section  1008(B)". 

(c)  Section  103(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or"  each  time  It  appears 
before  "the  Virgin  Islands",  (2)  by  Inserting 
after  "the  Virgin  Islands."  as  It  first  appears 
"and,  for  the  purposes  of  titles  II.  III.  and  V, 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.". 
(3)  by  striking  out  "(1)  as  used  In  section 
205(b)(3)  of  this  title  such  term  Includes 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  (2)".  and  (4)  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  ",  or  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands". 

(d)  The  amendmenu  made  by  this  section 
shaU  be  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
ending  after  June  30.  1968. 

TITLE      IV— AMENDMENTS      TO      HIGHER 
EDUCATION  PACILITES  ACT  OP   1963 


Part  D — Language  Development 

(TITLE  VI) 
extension  of  program 
Sec.  331.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  Oif 
section  601  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1968  ■  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"1971". 

(b)  Section  603  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  before  "$18,000,000" 
and  by  Inserting  after  "1968,"  the  following: 
"•16,050,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  •30,000.000  for  the  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970,  and  838.500.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971". 

Part  E — Educational  Media  (Title  VII) 

special  personnel 
Sec  341.  Section  762  of  the  NaUonal  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "television,  radio,  motion  pic- 
tures, and  other  related  media  of  communi- 
cation" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "new 
media  and  technology". 

Part  F — Amendment  to  Miscellaneous 
PROVISIONS  (Title  X) 

provision  IN  NATIONAL  DOTNSE  EDUCATION 
ACT  OF  1958  FOR  THE  TRUST  TERRTTORT  O? 
THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS.  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  INTERIOR  FOR  INDIAN  CHILDREN, 
AND  FOR  OVERSEAS  DEPENDENT  SCHOOLS  OF 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Sbc.  351.  (a)  Section  1008  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"ALLOTMENTS  TO  TERRITORIES   AND 
POSSESSIONS 

"Sec  1008.  The  amounts  reserved  by  the 
Oommlssloner  under  sections  302,  312.  and 
502   shall,   In   accordance    therewith,    be   al- 
lotted among — 
"(A)  Puerto  Blco,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam, 


EXTENSION    OF   PROGRAM 

Sec  401.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
101  of  the  Higher  Education  Faculties  Act 
of  1963  is  amended  by  striking  out  "during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  each 
of  the  seven  succeeding  fiscal  years.". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  101  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  so  much  of 
the  first  sentence  thereof  as  follows  "June 
30.  1968.  and"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"•936,000.000  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fis- 
cal years  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1971". 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  105  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "two 
succeeding  fiscal  years"  In  the  first  sentence 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "four 
succeeding  fiscal  years",  and  (B)  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  of  such  subsection. 

(4)  Section  103  (b)  (1)  and  section  104(b) 
(1)  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  Section  201  of  the  Higher  Edycation 
Facilities  Act  of  1963  Is  amended— 

( 1 )  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out  ", 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964. 
and  each  of  the  seven  succeeding  fiscal 
years,";    and 

(2)  by  striking  out  so  much  of  the  second 
sentence  as  follows  "and  the  sum  of  •120.- 
000,000"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "for 
each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending 
prior  to  July  1. 1971". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  303  of  the 
Higher  Education  FaclUtles  Act  of  1963  is 
amended — 

(1)  m  the  first  sentence  thereof  by  strik- 
ing out  ".  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1964.  and  each  of  the  seven  succeeding 
fiscal  years,";  and 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence  thereof  by 
striking  out  so  much  of  such  sentence  as  fol- 
lows '$4O0.000,(;0O"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1971.". 
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Sec.  402.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
yean  ending  on  or  after  June  30.  1M9 — 

(1)  Section  106  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Higher 
Education  PacUltlea  Act  of  10^.  aa  amended. 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "enrollment 
capacity"  In  each  caae  the  following:  ".  ca- 
pacity to  provide  needed  health  care  to  stu- 
dents or  personnel  of  the  Institution.". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  107(a) 
of  such  Act  la  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
before  "(2)"  and  by  Inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  and 
(3)  shall  give  consideration  to  expansion  of 
capacity  to  provide  needed  health  care  to 
students  and  Institutional  personnel". 

(3)  Section  108(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and",  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5).  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as 
paragraph  (7)  and  Inserting  after  paragraph 
(5)  the  following: 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  a  project  to  construct 
an  Infirmary  or  other  facility  designed  to  pro- 
vide primarily  for  outpatient  care  of  students 
and  Institutional  personnel,  he  determines 
that  no  financial  assistance  will  be  provided 
such  project  under  title  IV  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950i  and". 

(3)  Section  303(a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and'at  the  end  of  clause  (2i.  and  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  the  following: 
".  and  (4)  that.  In  the  case  of  a  project  to 
construct  an  infirmary  or  other  facility  de- 
signed to  provide  primarily  for  outpwtlent 
care  of  students  and  Institutional  p>ersonnel. 
no  financial  assistance  will  be  provided  such 
project  under  title  IV  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1950". 

(5)  The  first  sentence  of  section  401(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ": 
and.  for  purposes  of  titles  I  and  III.  such 
term  Includes  infirmaries  or  other  facilities 
designed  to  provide  primarily  for  outpatient 
care  of  students  and  institutional  personnel". 

(b)(n  Section  106  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  'I?  the  Commissioner  finds  that 
the  student  enrollment  capacity  of  an  in- 
stitution would  decrease  if  an  urgently 
needed  academic  facility  is  not  constructed, 
construction  of  such  a  facility  may  be  con- 
sidered, for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  to 
result  in  expansion  of  the  institution's 
student   enrollment   capacity.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  effective  only 
with  respect  to  grants  made  from  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  vears  beginning  after  June  30, 
1969. 

ANNUAL   INTEREST   GRANTS 

Sec.  403.  Title  HI  of  the  Higher  Education 
Paclllties  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"ANNUAL   INTEREST   GRANTS 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  To  assist  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  higher  education  build- 
ing agencies  to  reduce  the  cost  of  borrowing 
from  other  sources  for  the  construction  of 
academic  facilities,  the  Commissioner  may 
make  annual  interest  grants  to  such  institu- 
tions and  agencies. 

"(b)  Annual  Interest  grants  to  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  or  higher  education 
building  agency  with  respect  to  any  academic 
facility  shall  be  made  over  a  fixed  i)erlod  not 
exceeding  forty  years,  and  provision  for  such 
grants  shall  be  embodied  in  a  contract  guar- 
anteeing their  payment  over  such  period. 
E&ch  such  grant  shall  be  in  an  amount  not 
greater  than  the  difference  between  (1)  the 
average  annual  debt  service  which  would  be 
required  to  be  paid,  during  the  life  of  the 
loan,  on  the  amount  borrowed  from  other 
sources  for  the  construction  of  such  facili- 
ties, and  ( 2 )  the  average  annual  debt  service 
which  the  Institution  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  pay.  during  the  life  of  the  lo«ui. 
with  respect  to  such  amounts  if  the  appli- 
cable interest  rate  were  the  maximum  rate 


specified  in  section  303(b)  :  Provided.  That 
the  amount  on  which  such  grant  is  based 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  (1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commissioner  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pwyment  of 
annual  Interest  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  higher  education  build- 
ing agencies  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

"(2)  Contracts  for  annual  Interest  grants 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  entered  Into 
In  an  aggregate  amount. greater  than  is  au- 
thorized in  appropriation  Acts:  and  In  any 
event  the  total  amount  of  annual  Interest 
grants  which  may  be  paid  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  higher  education 
building  agencies  In  any  year  pursuant  to 
contract  entered  into  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  $5,000,000,  which  amount 
shall  be  increased  by  •6.750,000.000  on  July  1, 
1969.  and  by  $13,500,000  on  July  1.  1970. 

"(d)  Not  more  than  12i<i  per  centum  of 
the  funds  provided  for  In  this  section  for 
grants  may  be  used  within  any  one  State. 

"(e)  No  annual  Interest  grant  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  made  unless  the 
Commissioner  finds  ( I )  that  not  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  development  cost  of  the 
facility  win  be  financed  from  non-Pederal 
sources,  (2)  that  the  applicant  is  unable  to 
secure  a  loan  In  the  amount  of  the  loan  with 
respect  to  which  the  annual  Interest  grant  is 
to  be  made,  from  other  sources  upon  terms 
and  conditions  equally  as  favorable  as  the 
terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  loans  un- 
der this  title,  and  (3)  that  the  construction 
will  be  undertaken  Is  an  economical  man- 
ner and  that  it  will  not  be  of  elaborate  or 
extravagant  design  or  materials.  For  pur- 
(joses  of  this  section,  a  loan  with  respect  to 
which  an  Interest  grant  is  made  under  this 
section  shall  not  be  considered  financing 
from  a  non-Pederal  source.  For  purposes  of 
the  other  provisions  of  this  Act.  such  a  loan 
shall  be  considered  financing  from  a  non- 
Pederal  source." 

extension  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION FACILITIES  CONSTRUCTION  ASSISTANCE 
IN  MAJOR  DISASTER  AREAS 

Sec  404.  Section  408(a)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facflltles  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "July  I,  1967,"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "July  1.  1971.". 

mCRXASINC    FEDERAL    SHARE 

Sec.  405.  (a)  Sections  107(b)  and  401(d) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  are  each  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"33 '3  per  centum"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "50  per  centum"  and  (2)  by  strik- 
ing out  "40  per  centum"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "50  per  centum". 

(b)  Section  202(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "33 '^  per  centum"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "50  per  centum". 

MINIMUM    TITLE    I    ALLOTMENTS   TO    STATES    AND 
TERRITORIES 

Sec  406.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  second  sentence  of  section 
103  and  after  the  first  sentence  of  section  104 
the  following:  "The  amount  allotted  to  any 
State  under  the  preceding  sentence  for  any 
fiscal  year  which  Is  less  than  $50,000  shall 
be  Increased  to  $50,000.  the  total  of  Increases 
thereby  required  being  derived  by  propor- 
tionately reducing  the  amount  allotted  to 
each  of  the  remaining  States  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  but  with  such  adjustments 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment 
of  any  such  remaining  States  from  being 
thereby  reduced  to  less  than  $50,000." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  ending 
on  or  after  July  30.  1969. 

TrriiE  V — MISCELLANEOUS 

EXTENSION  or  PROGRAM  OF  FINANCIAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  STRENGTHENING  INSTRUCTION  IN 
THE    HUMANITIES    AND    ARTS 

Sec.  501.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
12  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arte 


and  Humanities  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "two  succeeding  years"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "five  succeeding  fis- 
cal years",  and  (2)  by  striking  out  all  that 
follows  "$600,000"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of a  period. 

(b)  Such  section  Is  further  amended,  (1) 
In  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "allotted" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "reserved,  al- 
lotted, and  reallotted";  and  (2)  In  subsection 
(f),  by  striking  out  "allot  and". 

EXTENSION    OF    INTERNATIONAL    EDUCATION    ACT 

or  isee 

Sec  502.  Section  106(a)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act  of  1966  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969,"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "each 
of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1971,". 

ACE    QUOTAS     IN     YOUTH     WORK     AND    TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 

Sec  503.  Section  124  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  In  the  case  of  a  program  under  sec- 
tion 123(a)(1).  the  Director  shaU  not  limit 
the  number  or  percentage  of  the  participants 
in  the  program  who  are  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age." 

ELICIBILITT     FOR     STUDENT    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  504.  (a)  If  an  institution  of  higher 
education  determines,  after  affording  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  individ- 
ual attending,  or  employed  by.  such  Institu- 
tion, that  such  individual  has  been  con- 
victed by  any  court  of  record  of  any  crime 
which  was  committed  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  which  Involved 
the  use  of  (or  assistance  to  others  In  the 
use  of)  force,  disruption,  or  the  seizure  of 
property  under  control  of  any  institution  of 
higher  education  to  prevent  officials  or  stu- 
dents in  such  Institution  from  engaging  in 
their  duties  or  pursuing  their  studies,  and 
that  such  crime  was  of  a  serious  nature  and 
contributed  to  a  substantial  disruption  of 
the  administration  of  the  institution  with 
respect  to  which  such  crime  was  committed, 
then  the  institution  which  such  individual 
attends,  or  is  employed  by,  shall  deny  for 
a  period  of  two  years  any  further  payment 
to.  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of.  such  indi- 
vidual under  any  of  the  programs  specified 
in  subsection  (c).  If  an  institution  denies 
an  individual  assistance  under  the  authority 
of  the  preceding  sentence  of  this  subsection, 
then  any  Institution  which  such  Individual 
subsequently  attends  shall  deny  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  two-year  i>erlod  any  further 
f>ayment  to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of.  such 
individual  under  any  of  the  programs  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (c) . 

(b)  If  an  institution  of  higher  education 
determines,  after  affording  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing  to  an  individual  at- 
tending, or  employed  by,  such  institution, 
that  such  Individual  has  willfully  refused  to 
obey  a  lawful  regulation  or  order  of  such 
Institution  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  that  such  refusal  was  of  a 
serious  nature  and  contributed  to  a  substan- 
tial disruption  of  the  administration  of  such 
Institution,  then  such  institution  shall  deny, 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  any  further  pay- 
ment to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such 
individual  under  any  of  the  programs  speci- 
fied  in   subsection    (c). 

(c)  The  programs  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  student  loan  program  under  title 
n  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958 

(2)  The  educational  opportunity  grant 
program  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

(3)  The  Student  loan  insurance  program 
under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965. 

(4)  The  college  work-study  program  under 
part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1966. 
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(5)  Any  fellowship  program  carried  on 
under  tiUe  II.  III.  or  V  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
Uon  Act  of  1965  or  title  IV  or  VI  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 

(d)(1)  Nothing  in  this  Act.  or  any  Act 
amended  by  this  Act.  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  any  Institution  of  higher  education 
from  refusing  to  award,  continue,  or  extend 
any  financial  assistance  under  any  such  Act 
to  any  individual  because  of  any  misconduct 
which  in  its  Judgment  bears  adversely  on 
his  fitness  for  such  assistance. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  any  institution  of  higher 
education  to  institute  and  carry  out  an  Inde- 
pendent, disciplinary  proceeding  pursuant 
to  existing  authority,  practice,  and  law. 

(3)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  student  to 
verbal  expression  of  individual  views  or 
opinions. 

RULEMAKING    REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  505.  No  standard,  rule,  regulation,  or 
requirement  of  general  appllcabUlty  pre- 
scribed for  the  administration  of  this  Act 
or  any  Act  amended  by  this  Act  may  take 
effect  until  30  days  after  it  is  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

DUPLICATION    OF    BENEFITS 

Sec  506.  No  grant,  award,  or  loan  of  as- 
sistance to  any  student  under  any  Act 
amended  by  this  Act  shall  be  considered  a 
duplication  of  benefits  lor  the  purposes  of 
sectioi*  1781  of  Utie  38,  United  States  Code. 

FINANCIAL  AID  TO  STUDENTS  NOT  TO  BE  TREATED 
A3  INCOME  OR  RESOURCES  UNDER  CERTAIN 
PROGRAMS 

Sec  507.  For  the  purpose  of  any  program 
assisted  under  title  I,  IV,  X.  XIV.  XVI,  or 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  no  grant  or 
loan  to  any  undergraduate  student  for  edu- 
cational purposes  made  or  insured  under 
any  program  administered  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  shall  be  considered  to 
be  Income  or  resources. 

PRESIDENTIAL    RECOMMENDATION    WITH    RESPECT 
TO    POST-SECONDARY    EDUCATION    FOR    ALL 

Sec  508.  On  or  before  December  31,  1969, 
the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
proposals  relative  to  the  feasibility  of  mak- 
ing available  a  post-secondary  education  to 
all  young  Americans  who  qualify  and  seek 
it. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Edith  Green, 

John  Brademas, 

Sam  M.  Gibbons, 

Hugh  L.  Caret, 

William  D.  Hathawat, 

Phillip  Burton, 

William  Ayres, 

Albert  H  Quie, 

Ogden  Reid, 

John  N.  EIrlenborn, 

Marvin  L.  Esch. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Wayne  Morse, 

Ralph  W.  Yarborouch. 

Joseph  S.  Clark. 

Jennings  Randolph. 

Harrison  Williams, 

Gaylord  Nelson. 

Winston  L.  Proutt. 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 

Peter  Dominick, 

George  Murpht. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement  of  the  Managers  on  the  Part 
of  the  House 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  blU  (S.  3769)  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  the  National 
Vocational   Student  Loan  Insurance   Act  of 


1965,  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963.  and  related  acts,  submit  the  following 
statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  all  of  the 
Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  new  text  which  is  a  substitute  for 
both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment. Except  for  minor,  technical,  and 
clarifying  changes,  this  statement  explains 
the  action  Uiken  by  the  committee  of  con- 
ference with  respect  to  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  amendment  and  the  con- 
ference substitute. 

DURATION    OF    PROGRAMS 

Except  as  otherwise  noted  in  the  text  of 
this  statement,  the  Senate  bill  authorized 
appropriations  to  carry  programs  established 
or  extended  by  the  bill  through  fiscal  year 
1972;  the  House  amendment  extended  the 
programs  through  fiscal  year  1973  but  pro- 
vided an  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
the  programs  only  for  fiscal  years  1969  and 
1970:  and  the  conference  rei>ort  authorizes 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  programs 
established  or  extended  by  the  bill  through 
fiscal  year  1971,  except  that  appropriations 
to  carry  out  the  new  program  of  assistance 
for  educationaUy  deprived  children  (pt.  B 
of  title  in  of  NDKA)  and  the  new  provisions 
lor  dissemination  of  information  (sec.  1206 
of  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965)  and  for 
program  planning  and  evaluation  (sec.  1207 
of  that  act)  are  provided  only  through  fiscal 
year  1970. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 
TITLE  l-COMMUNITY  SERVICES  AND  CONTINUING   EDU- 
CATION PROGRAM 

|ln  mlllionsl 


Prevtousljr 
Fiscal  year         authorized    Senate 

House 

Confer- 
ence 
repott 

1969                 $50.0 

Jio 

50 

JIO 

1970                      50.0 

50 

1971                         60.0  . 

.      60 

1972                                         ...       60.0 

TITLE  ll-COLLEGE  LIBRARY  ASSISTANCE  AND 

TRAINING  AND  RESEARCH 

LIBRARY 

J50.0      J25  J25 

75.0       35  75 

90.0 90 

90.0 


Pt  A— College  library 
resources: 

1969. 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Pt  B— Library  train- 
ing and  research: 

1969  15.0         11.8  11.8 

1970 28.0       28  28 

1971::::::::::: 35.0 x 

1972 -.  38.0 

PL  C-Cataloging: 

iqc9  10.0  5.3  6 

970 : 11.1         11.1  11.1 

{971:::::::::::::::: }}.} "1 

1972 Ill  


TITLE    lll-STRENGTHENING    DEVELOPING    INSTITUTIONS 


19S9. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 


$55.0 
7a  0 
91.0 
96.5 


$35 

55 


J35 

70 
91 


TITLE  IV-STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 


Work-study: 

1969  »MgO 

1970 2550 

1971 2»0 

1972      285.0 

Economic  opportunity 

grants:  „  . 

1969 ,700 

1970 00.0 

1971 }«0 

1972 1«0 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS— Continued 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965— Continued 

TITLE  IV— STUDENT  ASSISTANCE— Continued 


Fiscal  year 


Previously 
authorized    Senate 


Confer- 
House       ence 
report 


Insured  loan  program 
(advances): 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Direct  loan  program 
lor  vocational 
students: 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Disadvantaged  stu- 
dents, consolidated 
program:  Talent 
Search,  LIpward 
Bound,  and  special 
services  tor  disad- 
vantaged students: 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972  


lis 


10 


12.5 


*1 
1 

1 


8.5 
2B.0 
9C.0 
96. 0 


$41.68        10 
56.68       56.68 
96 


TITLE   V-EDUCATION    PROFESSIONS   DEVELOPMENT   ACT 


■  S2.S 
•S.0 


■  46.0 
156.0 


150.0 
>65.0 


Pt.  A— Attracting 
qualified  persons  to 
the  field  of 
education: 

1969 

1970 

1971.. 

1972  

PL  B— Attracting  and 
qualifying  teachers: 
Subpt.  1— Teacher 
Corps: 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Subpt.  2— Attract- 
ing and  quali- 
fying teachers 
to  meet  critical 
teacher 
shortages: 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Pt.  C— Fellowships  lor 
teachers  and  related 
education  personnel: 
1969  I  205. 0 

1970 '2S0.0 

1971 

1972 

PL  D— Improving 
training  opportuni- 
ties for  personnel 
serving  in  programs 
other  than  higher 
education: 

1969... 

1970 

1971 

1972 

PL  E— Training  pro- 
grams lor  higher 
education 
personnel: 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 


t 

jio :::::::::'  is" 

5.0 ... 

'sio*:.:::::::'  S6" 

56.0 


65.0 
65.0 


6S 


250.0 
,2S0l0 


250.0 


9ao 

90.0 


•70 
•90 


90 


21.5 
36.0 


36.0 
36.0 


TITLE  VI  A-FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  UNDERGRADUATE  INSTRUCTION 


Equipment  (regular) 


J225  $225 
275  255 
285 

70  70 

70         100 

1«> 


1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 


1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 


$60.0      >14.5 
60.0      >14.8 
60.0         

$13 
60 
60 

60  0 

Television 

$10.0 

•  lao 

10.0         

$1.5 

10 

10 

10.0 

>  For  both  regular  equipment  and  television. 
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NAHONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  19M 
TITLE  II— STUDENT  LOANS 


PrevVMsly  Conlcr- 

Fheil  ytar  authoriicd    S«nit«      Housa       tnc* 

raport 


1969 csao    »10     «10 

1970 275.0       275         275 

1971 30aO 300 

1972 30aO 


TITLE  III— EQUIPMENT  GRANTS  AND  LOANS 


19S9 «iao    nio     JllO 

1970 12aO       110         120 

1971 13a0 130 

\$n. i3ao 


STATE  SUPERVISORY  SERVICES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


ItTO. 

1971. 
1972. 


siao 

10.0 

lao 
lao 


»to 

10 
19 


TTTLE  V-A^^UIOANCE.  COUNSELING.  ANO  TESTING 


19M. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 


S3a0 
40l0 
54.0 
54.0 


$2S 
30 


40 
54 


TITLE  VI— UNGUAGE  DEVaOPMENT 


1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 


tl9.0 
30.0 
315 
3t.S 


{16.05    S16.05 
25  30 
315 


TITLE  VII— EDUCATIONAL  MEDIA  RESEARCH 


1969 IS.0 

1970 SiO 

1971 5i.O 

1972 iO 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  ACT  OF  1963 

TITLE  l-UNOERGRADUATE  ACADEMIC  FACILITIES  GRANTS 

|ln  millionsl 

Pt»yIousIv  Confer- 

Fhcal  yMr  autlwrizad    Stnate      Housa       anca 

raport 


1969 1936 

1979 

1971 

1972 


$936         S936         SS36 

936  936 

936  


TITLE  l-STATE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  PUNNING 


1969 P 

1970 

1971 

1972 


^ f .  ^ 

7 


TITLE  II— GRADUATE  ACADEMIC  FACILITIES 
CONSTRUCTION  GRANTS 


1969 n20 

1970 

1971 

1972 


tl29        $129        $120 

129 120 

120 


TITLE  III— LOANS  FOR  ACADEMIC  FACILITIES 


1968 $409 

1970 

1971 _ 

1972 


OTHER  PROGRAMS 

NOEA  lll-PT.  B:  EQUIPMENT  GRANTS  FOR  SPECIAL 
PROGRAMS  SERVING  DISADVANTAGED 

|ln  mWioiHl 


Pravioasly  Conftr- 

Hical  yt*r  authoriiad    Sanala       Housa       anca 

taport 


1969 $»4.37S    $M.37S 

1970 119  169 

1J71 

1972 


COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 


Planning  and  oparation: 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Tralninf  and  rasaarch: 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 


$0.5 
10 

$a34 

.    $> 

a 

.      19 

19 

19 

.      $9.5 

$9.7S 

$9.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

HEFA  IV-GRANTS  TO  REDUCE  BORROWING  COSTS  ON  LOANS 
FOR  FACILITIES  CONSTRUCTION 

1969 

$10 

$5 

1970. 
1971. 
1972. 

$6.75      10 

13.5        10 

6.75 
13.5 

NETWORKS  FOR  KNOWLEDGE 

1%9 

$a5 

$a34 

1970. 
1971. 
1972. 

$4           10 

15       

IS       

4 

15 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

1969 

SO.  5 

$0.34 

1970. 
1971. 
1972 

$5           15 

13        

13       

5 
13 

DISSEMINATION  OF  INFORMATION  (HEA) 

Praviously 
Hseal  yaar          luthorizad    Sanata      Housa 

Confaf- 
anca 
raport 

1969 

1970 $2    S2 

1971 

1972 


PROGRAM  PUNNING  AND  EVALUATION  (HEA) 


1969 $J.117     $1,117 

1970. 1.9    1.9 

1971 

1972 


HEFA   IV— GRANTS  TO  REDUCE   BORROWING   COSTS  ON 
LOANS  FOR  FACILITIES  CONSTRUCTION— Continuad 

UW  SCHOOL  CLINICAL  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAMS 


Pftvteusly 
Fiscal  yaar          aulhorliad    Sanata      Housa 

Confar- 

«nca 
raport 

1969 

(1)      

.    $934 

1970. 
1971. 
1977 

7.5 

7.5 

.      7.5 
.      7.5 

INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 

1469 

$90  

1970. 
1971. 
1977 

::;:::::;::::::;;::::::::  Hi    :::;::;: 

99       

:1S 

NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  ANO 
THE  HUMANITIES  (SEC.  12) 

PUNNING  FOR  PROGRAMS  BEGINNING  IN 
FISCAL  YEAR  1970 

1969.. 

$1.7 

1979.. 

1971 

1972 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

1969 
$400        $409      '  $400      1970 

400 400      1971 

409 1972 


19 
19 


$a34 
5 
19 


1969 $15  $15        $15 

1970 5  .5            .5 

1971 5    5 

1972 5    

>  Sanata  bill  authorizad  $1,700,000  for  fiscal  yaar  1969  planninf 
of  programs  beginnini  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

TITtX    I STUDENT    ASSISTANCX 

Part  A — Amendmenta  to  educational  oppor- 
tunity  grant  program 

Extension  of  program. — Tlie  Senate  bill  ex- 
tended the  educational  oppoi^unlty  grant 
program  for  4  years.  The  Hovuse  bill  extended 
the  program  for  2  years.  The  conference 
substitute  extends  the  program  for  3  years. 

Amount  of  educational  opportunity 
grants. — The  House  amendment  eliminated 
from  the  educational  opportunity  grant 
program  the  9200  bonus  payment  for  stu- 
dents who,  during  the  preceding  academic 
year,  placed  In  the  upper  half  of  their  class, 
and  also  raised  the  maximum  amount  of  a 
grant  from  $800  to  91.000.  The  House  amend- 
ment specifically  permitted  college  work- 
study  assistance  to  be  considered  as  match- 
ing In  determining  the  maximum  amount  of 
an  educational  opportunity  grant  furnished 
a  student.  No  comparable  provisions  were  In 
the  Senate  bill.  The  Senate  recedes  on  each 
of  these  provisions. 

Allocation  of  funds  to  institutions. — Ef- 
fective beginning  in  fiscal  year  1970,  the 
Senate  bill  provided  that  upon  the  request 
of  a  Oovemor  of  a  State  not  to  exceed  IS 
percent  of  the  State's  allotment  of  grant 
funds  for  any  fiscal  year,  Instead  of  being 
distributed  to  Institutions  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, could  be  paid  to  the  State  for  a  State 
program  of  educational  opportunity  grants 
to  students.  States  were  required  to  meet 
certain  conditions  In  order  to  qualify  for 
assistance  for  State  educational  grant  pro- 
grams. The  conference  substitute  does  not 
retain  this  provision. 

Authority  for  institutions  to  transfer  funds 
to  work-study  program. — The  House  amend- 
ment authorized  an  institution  to  transfer 
any  portion  of  Its  educational  opportunity 
grant  payments  for  fiscal  year  1969  and  fiscal 
year  1970  to  Its  work-study  program.  The 
work-study  matching  requirements  would 
apply  to  any  amount  so  transferred.  This 
provision  is  not  Included  in  the  conference 
report. 

Consolidation  and  revision  of  Talent 
Search  and  Uptoard  Bcmnd  programs:  spe- 
cial services  to  disadvantaged  students  in 
institutions  of  higher  education. — The  House 
amendment  consolidated.  In  one  overall  pro- 
gram, the  talent  search  program  being  car- 
ried on  under  section  408  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Upward  Bound 
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program  now  being  carried  on  under  title  II 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  and  a  new 
program  under  which  colleges  and  univer- 
sities would  be  assisted  In  providing  re- 
medial and  other  special  services  to  disad- 
vantaged college  students.  The  Senate  bill 
consolidated  only  the  Upward  Bound  and 
special  services  programs,  but  continued 
Talent  Search  as  a  separate  program.  The 
conference  substitute  adopts  the  consolida- 
tion pattern  of  the  House  amendment.  Sub- 
section (b)  (1)  of  the  new  section  408  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  authorizes  the 
Talent  Search  program.  Subsections  (b)  (2) 
and  (b)  (3)  respectively  authorize  the  Upward 
Bound  and  special  services  programs. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment proposed  changes  In  these  programs 
which  are  not  directly  Incidental  to  their 
consolidation. 

In  the  case  of  Talent  Search,  the  authority 
for  such  programs  differed  In  the  following 
days: 

(o)  In  contrast  with  the  House  provision, 
under  which  the  CJommlssloner  would  only 
be  authorized  to  make  grants  to  or  enter 
Into  contracts  with  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  the  Senate  bill  permitted  grants 
to  or  contracts  with  State  or  local  education 
agencies  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies,  institutions  or  organizations, 
or  contracts  with  public  or  private  agencies 
Including  profitmaklng  agencies.  The  con- 
ference agreement  permits  Talent  Search 
programs  to  be  carried  out  as  provided  In 
the  Senate  bill.  The  House  has  receded  to  the 
Senate  on  the  basis  that  In  the  past,  not  only 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  but  also 
certain  other  public  agencies  such  as  local 
educational  agencies  have  carried  on  success- 
ful Talent  Search  programs.  The  provision 
for  more  flexible  authority  than  provided  In 
the  House  bill  Is  not  without  qualification, 
however.  The  conference  committee  intends 
that  this  authority  only  be  used  with  respect 
to  the  types  of  agencies  which  have  previ- 
ously participated  in  the  Talent  Search  pro- 
gram. It  Is  not  the  Intention  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  that  the  authority  be  util- 
ized to  support  programs  of  newly  established 
agencies. 

(b)  Under  the  Senate  provision,  a  con- 
tract or  grant  for  a  Talent  Search  program 
could  not  exceed  8100.000.  Existing  law  has  a 
similar  limitation.  There  was  no  limitation 
in  the  House  bill.  The  conference  substitute 
retains  this  provision. 

(c)  Under  the  Senate  bill,  grants  or  con- 
tracts were  authorized  for  programs  to  iden- 
tify qualified  youths  of  "financial  or  cultural 
need"  with  "an  excep1;lon£il  potential  for 
postsecondary  educational  training,"  rather 
than  for  youths  of  "exceptional  financial 
need"  as  authorized  In  the  House  bill.  The 
House  recedes. 

(d)  The  House  amendment  did  not  spe- 
cify, as  did  the  Senate  bill,  that  funds  may 
be  used  for  the  development  and  carrying 
out  of  demonstration  programs  under  which 
students  In  Institutions  of  higher  education 
would  plan  and  implement  programs  to  (1) 
locate  other  students  who  are  completing 
their  secondary  education  and  have  capabil- 
ity to  do  college-level  work  but  are  not  plan- 
ning to  continue  their  education,  and  (2) 
encourage  such  other  students  to  continue 
their  education  and  provide  such  assistance 
to  them  as  may  be  possible  to  locate  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  them  to  attend 
and  to  locate  such  financial  assistance  as 
may  be  available.  The  Senate  recedes  and 
concurs  with  the  House  view  that  under 
existing  law  the  type  of  program  envisioned 
In  the  Senate  bill  could  be  carried  on  by  an 
eligible  grantee. 

In  the  case  of  Upward  Bound  and  Special 
Services  programs,  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal differences  between  the  Senate  and 
House  versions,  and  the  resolution  of  them 
by  the  committee  of  conference: 

(a)    The    House    amendment    authorized 


grants  or  contracts  only  with  Institutions  of 
higher  education  where  as  the  Senate  bill 
also  authorized  grants  and  contracts  with 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations  when  such  a  grant  or  contract 
would  make  an  especially  significant  contri- 
bution to  attaining  the  objectives  of  the 
programs  The  conference  agreement  permits 
grants  to,  and  contracts  with.  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  combinations  thereof. 
In  exceptional  cases,  the  Commissioner  may 
make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  secondary 
schools  and  postsecondary  schools  accredited 
by  a  State  for  Upward  Bound  programs. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  described  special  and 
remedial  service  programs  as  programs  for 
"secondary  school  students" — "who,  by  rea- 
son of  deprived,  educational,  cultural,  or  eco- 
nomic background,  or  physical  handicap,  are 
In  need  of  such  services  to  assist  them  to  Ini- 
tiate, continue,  or  resimie  their  postsecond- 
ary education."  The  House  amendment  de- 
scribed the  special  and  remedial  services  pro- 
grams as  programs  for  students  "accepted 
for  enrollment" — "who,  by  reason  of  deprived 
educational,  cultural,  or  economic  back- 
ground are  in  need  of  such  services  to  assist 
them  to  Initiate,  continue,  or  resume  their 
higher  education."  The  conference  agreement 
retains  the  Senate  language  referring  to  the 
"physlca,Hy  handicapped"  and  to  'postsec- 
ondary education,"  and  the  House  language 
referring  to  students  "accepted  for  enroll- 
ment". 

(c)  The  House  amendment  did  not  specify 
as  eUglble  activity,  as  did  the  Senate  bill, 
guidance  and  other  personnel  services  to  en- 
courage students'  entrance  Into  higher  edu- 
cation programs.  The  Senate  recedes. 

(d)  With  respect  to  the  Upward  Bound 
authority,  the  House  amendment  limited 
stipends  to  a  maximum  of  $30  per  month 
and  the  cost  of  enrollee  participation  per 
month  to  $150,  prohibited  the  carrying  out  of 
programs  in  foreign  countries,  and  required 
programs  to  Include  necessary  health  serv- 
ices. There  were  no  comparable  provisions 
in  the  Senate  bill.  The  Senate  recedes. 

(c)  The  House  amendment  limited  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  for  Upward  Bound 
type  programs  to  a  maximum  of  80  percent 
and  authorized  full  funding  of  other  types 
of  programs.  The  Senate  bill  authorized  funds 
to  pay  part  of  program  coats  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines. The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendments  providing  for  transfer  of  Up- 
ward Bound.— The  Senate  bill  provided  that 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity shaU  not  carry  out  Upward  Bound  or 
similar  programs  after  June  30,  1970.  Under 
the  House  amendment,  the  Director  of  OEO 
was  permitted  to  carry  out  In  fiscal  year  1969 
only  those  contracts  for  Upward  Bound  pro- 
grams entered  Into  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. After  date  of  enactment,  the  Director 
of  OEO  was  precluded  from  entering  into  any 
new  contracts.  The  House  amendment  fur- 
ther provided  for  the  transfer  to  the  Office 
of  EducaUon  of  any  unobligated  funds  which 
had  been  appropriated  to  the  OEO  prior  to 
enactment  of  the  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  Upward  Bound  programs.  The 
compromise  reached  In  conference  provides 
that  Upward  Bound  programs  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  effective  July  1,  1969.  In 
connection  with  the  adoption  of  this  provi- 
sion, the  conference  committee  Intends  that 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  be  the  only 
agency  which  obligates  funds  from  fiscal  year 
1970  appropriations  for  Upward  Bound  pro- 
grams. The  committee  further  wishes  to 
clarify  that  In  terminating  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Jurisdiction  over  the  Up- 
ward Bound  program,  the  committee  does  not 
Intend  to  terminate  that  agency's  Jurisdic- 
tion over  programs  related  to  migrant  chil- 
dren, such  as  the  program  known  as  "High 
School  Equivalency." 
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Part  B— Amendments  to  i^uured  student 

loan  program 
The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment 
both  provided  for  extensive  changes  In  the 
Insured  student  loan  programs  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  the  Na- 
tional Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Act  of  1965  Public  Law  90-460,  enacted  as  an 
Interim  measure  while  the  bill  was  In  confer- 
ence. Incorporated  certain  of  these  changes 
and  also  extended  temporarily  the  Conimls- 
sloner*  authority  to  Insure  and  to  pay  an  in- 
terest subsidy  on  student  loans.  The  confer- 
ence report  retains  or  modifies  certain  of  the 
changes  made  by  Public  Law  90-460  In  the 
Insured  loan  programs,  and  makes  a  number 
of  further  changes  which  were  provided  In 
the  Senate  bill  or  House  amendment. 

Extension  of  program. — The  Senate  bill  ex- 
tended for  4  fiscal  years  the  Commissioner's 
authority  under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  Insure  and  to  pay  an  interest  subsidy 
on  student  loans.  The  House  bill  extended 
this  authority  for  2  years.  Public  Law  90-460 
extended  this  authority  temporarily  but  pro- 
vided that  the  Commissioner  could  not  In- 
sure or  subsidize  a  loan  made  after  October 
31,  1968.  The  conference  substitute  extends 
this  authority  for  3  fiscal  years  from  the  ex- 
piration dates  provided  In  the  law  prior  to 
Its  amendment  by  Public  Law  90-460. 

National  Vocational  Stitdent  Loan  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1965. — The  National  Vocational 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965  provides 
for  an  Insured  student  loan  program  for  stu- 
dents In  vocational  schools  which  is  generally 
similar  to  the  program  established  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  for  students  in 
Institutions  of  higher  education.  The  Senate 
bill  extended  the  National  Vocational  Stu- 
dent Loan  Insurance  Act,  including  the  direct 
Federal  loan  authority  under  that  act,  for  4 
years.  The  Hotise  amendment  repealed  the 
National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Act,  eliminated  the  direct  Federal  loan  au- 
thority under  that  act,  and   expanded  the 
coverage  of  the  student  loan  insurance  pro- 
gram under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1968 
60  as  to  include  students  in  vocational  schools 
covered  by  the  former  act.  Public  Law  90-460 
extended  the  Commissioner's  Insurance  and 
Interest  subsidy  authority  under  the  National 
Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  but 
provided  that  he  could  not  Insure  or  subsi- 
dize   a    loan    made    after   October   31,    1968. 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  provi- 
sions of  the  House  simendment  with  a  modi- 
fication to  continue,  under  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act,  the  Commissioner's  authority  to 
make  direct  loans  to  vocational  students.  The 
merger  of  the  vocational  loan  program  with 
the  Higher  Education  Act  program  will  sim- 
plify and  make  more  effective  program  ad- 
ministration at  all  levels.  In  this  connection 
the  committee  wishes  to  express  its  strong 
disapproval  of  any  practice  of  requiring  stu- 
dents to  pay  points  In  order  to  obtain  a  loan 
or  of  discounting  student  loans.  Such  prac- 
tices are  clearly  in  conflict  with  the  statutory 
provisions  of  the  program. 

Federal  advances  to  reserve  funds  of  non- 
Federal  student  loan  insuran^x  programs. — 
(o)  The  House  amendment  authorized  an 
appropriation  of  $10  million  for  making  ad- 
vances to  reserve  funds  of  non-Federal  stu- 
dent loan  insurance  programs  during  fiscal 
year  1969  and  fiscal  year  1970.  The  Senate  bill 
authorized  $12.5  million  for  this  purpose  to 
remain  available  until  expended.  The  House 
recedes. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  reserved  15  percent  of 
these  appropriations  for  advances  to  non- 
profit private  loan  insurance  programs  ( 1 ) 
which  Insure  student  loans  without  regard  to 
the  domicile  or  residence  of  the  student,  and 
(2)  In  which  lenders  located  in  more  than 
one  State  participate.  The  House  amendment 
contains  no  comparable  reservation.  The  Sen- 
ate recedes. 

(c)  The  Senate  bill  and  House  amendment 
required  that  advances  made  In  fiscal  year 
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1069  and  thereafter  to  reserve  funds  of  non- 
Federal  student  loan  programs  be  matched  by 
an  equal  amount  from  non-Pederal  sources. 
The  equal  amount  may  Include  the  unen- 
cumbered non-Pederal  portion  of  a  reserve 
fund,  computed  as  follows: 

Under  Senate  bill,  the  amount  of  the  re- 
serve fund  less  the  sum  of — 

(a)  amount  of  prior  Federal  advances  to 
the  fund  plus 

lb)  any  amount  required  to  be  held  as  a 
reserve  against  outstanding  Insured  loans. 

Under  House  amendment,  the  amount  of 
the  reserve  fund  less  the  greater  of — 

I  a )  the  sum  of  ( 1 )  Federal  advances  made 
to  the  fund  prior  to  fiscal  yeai  1969.  plus  (3) 
twice  the  amount  of  Federal  advances  made 
In  fiscal  year  1969  and  thereafter,  or 

(b)  any  amount  required  to  be  held  as  a 
reserve  against  outstanding  Insured  loans. 

The  conference  report  adopts  the  House 
provision. 

Access  to  Federal  loan  insurance  program. — 
Under  section  423  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  the  Federal  loan  Insiirance  pro- 
gram does  not  operate  In  any  State  In  which 
every  eligible  Institution  has  reasonable  ac- 
cess to  a  non -Federal  loan  Insurance  pro- 
gram. Th«-^ouse  amendment  modtfled  sec- 
tloa.423  to. permit  the  Commissioner  to  In- 
sure student  loans  made  by  a  lender  In  a 
State  (1)  In  cases  where  the  borrower,  by 
reason  of  his  residence,  does  not  have  access 
to  the  State's  student  loan  Insurance  pro- 
gram (or  to  a  private  nonprofit  Insurance  pro- 
gram operating  In  lieu  of  the  State's  pro- 
gram); or  (3)  In  cases  where  the  lender,  by 
reason  of  the  residence  of  the  borrowers  he 
deals  with,  does  not  have  access  to  any  single 
non-Pederal  loan  insurance  program.  The 
Senate  bUI  contains  no  comparable  provision. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

The  conferees  feel  strongly  that,  where  a 
student  desires  to  finance  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  his  education  with  borrowed  funds, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  maJte  sure 
that  these  funds  are  available.  Under  exist- 
ing law  the  Federal  loan  program  may  be  In- 
stituted on  one  condition  only.  However,  the 
law  does  not  require,  nor  did  the  Congress 
Intend,  that  when  the  condition  exists,  a 
State  must  also  give  assent  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Federal  program.  In  liberalizing 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Federal  pro- 
gram may  be  instituted  the  committee  of 
conference  wishes  to  Insure  that  guaranteed 
loans  are  readily  available  to  students  in 
every  SUte.  The  implementation  of  the  Fed- 
eral program  under  the  modifications  pro- 
posed in  the  conference  report  is  not  to  be 
conditioned  on  the  assent  of  a  State. 

Coordination  between  provisions  of  Fed- 
eral and  non-Federal  loan  insurance  pro- 
grams.— The  Senate  bill  modified  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  loan  insurance  programs 
and  the  requirements  for  non-Federal  loan 
Insurance  programs  so  that  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  maximum  amounts  of  loans 
to  any  student  (•1.500  per  year  and  $7,500 
overall  outstanding  principal  balance),  the 
minimum  annual  repayment  ($360  per  year) . 
and  the  length  of  the  repayment  period  (5 
to  10  years)  are  substanUally  IdenUcal.  The 
House  bill  contains  no  comparable  provisions. 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Senate 
provisions. 

Determent  of  loan  repayment  on  account 
of  VISTA  sermce. — ExlsUng  law  provides  for 
deferent  of  repayment  of  principal  of  loans 
Insured  by  the  Federal  loan  insurance  pro- 
gram during  VISTA  service.  The  House 
amendment  eliminated  this  deferment  provi- 
sion. The  Senate  bill  retained  It,  and  in  addi- 
tion, authorized  a  deferment  for  VISTA  serv- 
ice under  the  non-Federal  loan  Insurance 
programs.  The  conference  substitute  adopts 
the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Interest  subsidy  during  repayment  period 
Of  loan. — Under  existing  law,  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  repayment  period  of  a  stu- 
dent lo«n  which  qualifies  for  the  lntere«t 
subsidy,  the  Commissioner  pays  all  of  the 
interest  accruing  on  the  loan.  After  the  re- 


payment period  begins,  he  pays  a  subsidy  not 
In  excess  of  3  percent  on  the  outstanding 
principal  balance  of  the  loan.  The  House 
amendment  eliminated  the  Interest  subsidy 
during  the  repayment  period.  The  Senate  bill 
(In  connection  with  the  increase  of  the  maxi- 
mum permissible  Interest  rate  under  the  In- 
sured loan  programs)  raised  the  Interest 
subsidy  during  the  repayment  period  to  not 
In  excess  of  4  percent.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Administrative  cost  allowance:  preemp- 
tion.— The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment both  Increased  the  generally  applicable 
maximum  permissible  interest  rate  on  In- 
sured loans  from  6  to  7  percent.  The  Senate 
bill  provided  that  if  State  law  does  not  per- 
mit an  interest  rate  of  7  percent,  and  if  the 
Commissioner  determines  that  the  State  law 
win  Impede  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Insured  loan  program,  he  may  pay  (without 
regard  to  the  adjusted  family  Income  of  the 
borrower)  an  administrative  cost  allowance 
to  the  lender  In  an  amount  not  exceeding  1 
percent  per  annum  over  the  term  of  the  loan. 
The  administrative  cost  allowance  would  be 
paid  only  on  loans  made  prior  to  the  ad- 
journment of  the  State's  first  regular  legis- 
lative session  which  adjourns  after  January  1. 
1969.  The  allowance  would  be  treated  like  a 
payment  of  the  Interest  subsidy  Insofar  as 
the  contractual  rights  of  the  lender  are  con- 
cerned. The  allowance  would  be  Included 
with  the  interest  subsidy  for  purposes  of  the 
4-percent  limitation  on  the  interest  subsidy 
during  the  repayment  period.  The  House 
amendment  contains  no  provision  for  an  ad- 
ministrative cost  allowance,  but  provides 
that  State  usury  laws  will  not  apply  to  In- 
sured student  loans.  Public  Law  90-460  en- 
acted the  administrative  cost  allowance 
provision  of  the  Senate  bill  with  a  modifica- 
tion limiting  the  Commissioner's  authority 
to  pay  an  administrative  cost  allowance  to 
loans  made  prior  to  November  1.  1968. 

The  committee  of  conference  retained  this 
provision  of  Public  Law  90-460  with  three 
further  modifications:  First,  the  cutoff  date 
on  the  authority  to  pay  the  allowance  was 
extended  to  the  original  date  of  the  Senate 
bill  (i.e..  to  loans  made  prior  to  the  120th  day 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  State's  first 
regular  legislative  session  which  adjourns 
after  Jan,  1.  1969).  Second,  the  House  pro- 
vision providing  for  preemption  of  State 
usury  laws  was  incorporated.  Third,  the  ad- 
ministrative cost  allowp.nce  was  made  Inap- 
plicable in  any  case  In  which  the  preemption 
provision   applied. 

The  Senate  bill  specified  that  the  Increase 
of  the  maximum  permissible  Interest  rate 
on  Insured  loans  from  6  to  7  percent  would 
not  apply  to  outstanding  loans  or  to  con- 
solidations or  conversions  of  outstanding 
loans.  The  House  amendment,  and  the  sec- 
tion of  Public  Law  90-460  which  provided  for 
an  Interest  rate  Increase,  did  not  contain 
such  an  effective  date  provision.  The  con- 
ference report  contains  a  modification  of 
the  Senate  effective  date  provision,  which 
provides  that  the  Increase  in  the  Interest 
rate  under  Public  Law  90-460  will  not  apply 
to  loans  made  or  contracted  for  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  90-460  or  to  con- 
solidations or  conversions  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  of  loans  made  or  contracted 
for  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  that 
public  law. 

Federal  share  of  repayments  on  defaulted 
noTtfederally  insured  loans. — Both  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  the  House  amendment,  and  Public 
Law  90-460  authorize  the  Commissioner  to 
guarantee  ("reinsure")  80  per  centum  of 
the  outstanding  principal  of  nonfederally  In- 
sured loans.  However,  under  the  House 
amendment's  "reinsurance"  authority,  the 
Commissioner  was  entitled  to  80  per  centum 
of  any  payment  made  by  a  borrower  on  prin- 
cipal of  a  defaulted  loan  on  which  the  Com- 
missioner has  made  payment  pursuant  to  the 
"reinsurance"  agreement.  Under  the  Senate 
bill  and  Public  Law  90-460.  the  Commissioner 
U  entitled  to  an  "equitable  share'  (deter- 
mined In  accord*n«e  wltb  regulations )  of  any 


such  payment  made  by  a  borrower,  and  the 
lender  Is  required  to  credit  any  such  pay- 
ment first  to  the  reduction  of  principal  and 
then  to  Interest.  The  conference  report  does 
not  make  any  change  In  Public  Law  90-460 
in  this  respect.  However,  the  conferees  un- 
derstand that  the  'equitable  share"  to  which 
the  Commissioner  is  entitled  will  be  com- 
puted as  follows:  After  a  payment  has  been 
made  by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  the 
agreement,  the  agency  shall  pay  over  to  the 
CommLssloner  80  percent  of  any  payment 
made  In  discharge  of  the  obligation  incurred 
by  the  borrower.  Such  payments  by  the 
agency  shall  be  computed  prior  to  any  de- 
duction for  attorney's  fees  or  other  collec- 
tion costs  and  shall  be  computed  on  the  total 
amount  of  the  p.iyment  made  In  discharge 
whether  attributable  to  principal  or  inter- 
est. 

Obligation  to  'reinaure"  outstanding  in- 
sured loans. — The  Senate  bill  required  the 
Commissioner  to  reinsure"  outstanding 
loans  which  were  Insured  by  an  insurer  who 
had  entered  into  a  "reinsurance"  agreement 
prior  to  September  1.  1969.  The  House  bill 
merely  authorized  him  to  do  so.  Public  Law 
90-460  contained  the  House  provision  In  this 
respect  but  made  it  applicable  only  to  "rein- 
surance" agreements  entered  into  prior  to 
November  1.  1968  The  conference  report  re- 
tains this  provision  of  Public  Law  90-460 
but  restores  the  September  1,  1969,  date. 

Payments  of  insurer's  losses  arising  out  of 
death  or  disability.— The  House  amendment 
permitted  the  Commissioner,  under  the  "re- 
Insurance"  agreement,  to  pay  80  percent  of 
an  Insurer's  losses  arising  out  of  the  death 
or  total  and  permanent  disability  of  a  stu- 
dent borrower  The  Senate  bill  permitted  the 
Commissioner  to  pay  the  entire  amount  owed 
on  a  loan  by  a  student  borrower  who  dies  or 
Is  disabled  whether  or  not  the  Insurer  has 
signed  a  ■reinsurance"  agreement.  The  con- 
ference report  adopts  the  Senate  provision. 
The  House  provision  was  enacted  Into  law  by 
Public  Law  90-460  as  a  part  of  the  reinsur- 
ance provision  The  conferees,  however, 
adopted  the  Senate  provision  relating  to 
death  or  disability  and  have,  therefore,  made 
an  appropriate  conforming  change  In  the 
reinsurance  provision. 

Accrual  of  Federal  interest  payment. — The 
Senate  bill  permitted  the  lender  to  elect  to 
receive  the  Interest  sut}sldy  on  a  student 
loan  In  a  lump  sum  (with  interest)  at  the 
time  the  last  payment  on  the  loan  Is  received 
from  the  borrower.  The  House  amendment 
contained  no  comparable  provision.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Increase  of  Federal  loan  insurance  pre- 
mium.— The  Senate  bill  Increased  the  maxi- 
mum Insurance  premium  for  the  Federal 
student  loan  Insurance  program  from  one- 
fourth  of  1  f)er  centum  to  one-half  of  1  per 
centum.  The  House  amendment  contained 
no  comparable  provision.  The  Senate  recedes 
It  is  not  the  Intention  of  this  Congress  that 
premiums,  or  earnings  thereon,  paid  by  stu- 
dents in  Federal  Insured  States  be  used  to 
pay  for  losses  In  non-Pederal  Insured  States 
where  there  is  no  premium  paid  Into  the  Fed- 
eral fund  by  students  or  agencies.  It  Is  the 
intention  of  this  Congress  that  losses  under 
the  reinsurance  provisions  of  this  legislation 
be  paid  only  from  the  appropriated  funds 
which  are  a  part  of  the  insurance  fund  as 
established  in  section  431  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  Losses  under  the  Federal 
Insured  student  loan  program  shall  be  paid 
from  premiums,  earnings  thereon,  and  collec- 
tions on  default  accounts  which  have  been 
deposited  to  the  fund. 

Delegation  authority. — The  Senate  bill  au- 
thorized the  Commissioner  to  delegate  to  any 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  institu- 
tion. Incident  to  his  utilization  of  Its  services, 
certain  of  his  functions  related  to  the  Issu- 
ance of  Insurance  certificates,  determinations, 
and  actions  required  upon  the  default,  death, 
or  disability  of  a  student  under  the  Federal 
loan  Insurance  program,  and  the  exercise  of 
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various  legal  powers  and  responsibilities  (ex- 
clusive of  the  Issuance  of  regulations  and  the 
bringing  of  suit  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States) .  The  House  amendment  contained  no 
comparable  provision.  This  provision  is  not 
retained  In  the  conference  report. 

Part  C — College  toork  study 
Amendments  to  transfer  text  of  program. — 
The  House  amendment  transferred  the  text 
of  the  college  work -study  program  from  part 
C  of  Utle  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
to  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  There  was  no  comparable  provision  In 
the  Senate  bill.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  providing  for  a  set-aside  for 
residents  of  American  Samoa  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. — The  House 
amendment  provided  for  a  special  reservation 
of  funds  beginning  In  fiscal  year  1969  to  pro- 
vide work-study  assistance  to  students  who 
reside  In.  but  attend  eligible  insUtutlons  out- 
side of.  American  Samoa  or  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands.  No  comparable 
Senate  provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendments  providing  for  eligibility  of 
area  vocational  schools. — The  House  amend- 
ment provided  that  area  vocational  schools 
are  eligible  Institutions,  but  students  In  such 
schools  could  participate  only  If  they  have 
graduated  from  secondary  schools  and  are 
pursuing  a  program  of  at  least  6  months' 
duration  and  designed  to  prepare  them  for 
employment.  No  comparable  Senate  provision. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendments  providing  for  eligibility  of 
proprietary  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion.—The  Senate  bill,  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1970,  made  eligible  for  the  work-study 
program  proprietary  schools  which  otherwise 
qualify  as  "institutions  of  higher  education." 
The  House  amendment  made  such  schools 
eligible  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1970;  how- 
ever, they  would  also  be  required  to  meet  the 
following  additional  requirements:  (1)  pro- 
vide not  less  than  a  6-month  program;  (2) 
be  accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized  ac- 
crediting agency;  and  (3)  have  been  In  ex- 
istence for  at  least  5  years.  The  conference 
report  adopts,  In  substance,  the  provisions 
of  the  House  amendment,  except  that  the  5- 
year  requirement  Is  reduced  to  a  2-year  re- 
quirement. 

Amendment  to  exempt  from  average  hours 
of  employment  limitation  the  employment 
of  students  enrolled  on  a  part-time  basis  dur- 
ing non-regular-enrollment  periods. — The 
House  amendment  permitted  students  who 
are  participating  In  a  work-study  program 
during  periods  of  vacation  or  non-regular 
enrollment  to  work  In  excess  of  an  average 
15  hours  per  week  under  terms  and  condi- 
tions to  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner. 
No  comparable  Senate  provision.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Amendments    providing    for    matching. — 
The   Senate   bill   provided   that   the  Federal 
share  of  compensation  of  students  enrolled 
In  work-study  programs  may  not  exceed  90 
percent.   The    House    amendment    fixed   the 
Federal  share  of  work-study  assistance  at  80 
percent,  except  that  the  Federal  share  may 
exceed  80  percent  If  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines pursuant  to  regulation  that  to  do  so 
is   required   to   further   the   purposes  of  the 
program.  The  Senate  recedes.  The  committee 
wishes  to  emphasize  that  It  Is  its  Intention 
and  that  it  fully  expects  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  utilize  the  authority  to  pro- 
vide a  Federal  share  In  excess  of  80  percent 
when    circumstances    warrant    such    action. 
There  have  been  situations  In  which  needy 
students  have  been  denied  participation  in 
the  work-study  program  because  of  the  In- 
abUlty    of    either    the    college    or   public    or 
private  nonprofit  organization  to  provide  re- 
quired matching  funds.  Frequently  stringent 
Institutional     budgete     prohibit,     especially 
where  large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents are  enrolled,  more  than  token  match- 
ing of  Federal  money  The  size  of  the  work- 
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study  program  Is  determined,  not  by  number 
of  needy  college  students  requesting  partici- 
pation In  the  program,  but  by  ability  of  the 
institutions  to  provide  matching  funds.  Also, 
offcampus   agencies,   while  In   a   position  to 
provide  useful  work  opportunities,  have  fre- 
quently limited  amounts  available  for  match- 
ing purposes.  In  determining  that  a  Federal 
share  may  exceed  80  percent,  it  Is  the  con- 
ference committee's  view  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  should  consider  among 
other  factors  exceptionally  high  em^llment 
Increases  among  students  from  low-Income 
families  as  a  criterion  for  increasing  the  Fed- 
eral share    Similarly,  examination  of  excep- 
tionally tight  budget  situations  In  offcampus 
agencies  might  also  allow  an  adjustment  lor 
such  Institutions.  However,  It  would  be  nec- 
essary   to   ascertain    that   local    efforts   have 
been    exhausted    before   an    Increase    In    the 
Federal    share,   and   consequent   decrease   in 
the  institutional   share,  could   be  approved. 
Part  D — Cooperative  education  programs 
Maintenance    of    effort. — The    Senate    bill 
contained  a  malntenance-of-effort  provision 
requiring  applicant  Institutions  to  maintain 
a  level  of  expenditure  In  cooperative  educa- 
tion of  at  least  the  level  maintained  during 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  year  of  appU- 
caUon.  No  comparable  provision  was  In  the 
House  amendment.  The  House  recedes. 

Duration  of  support. — The  House  amend- 
ment prohibited  an  Institution  from  receiv- 
ing grants  under  the  program  for  more  than 
3  fiscal  years.  No  comparable  Senate  provi- 
sion. The  Senate  recedes. 

Consultation  with  advisory  committee. — 
The  House  amendment  required  the  Com- 
missioner to  consult  with  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Financial  Aid  to  Students  In  the  de- 
velopment of  criteria  for  the  approval  of  ap- 
plications. No  comparable  Senate  provision. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Part  E — General  provisions  relating  to  stu- 
dent assistance  programs 
Amendments  relating  to  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands.— The  House 
amendment  provided  that  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  be  Included  in  the  term 
"State"  for  the  purposes  of  title  IV  (student 
assistance ) .  A  related  provision  In  the  House 
amendment  provided  that  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory be  included  in  the  term  "State"  for  the 
purposes  of  title  II  of  the  NDEA  (student 
loans)  The  House  amendment  also  required 
that  residents  of  the  trust  territory  be  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  under  title  II  of  the  NDEA 
and  under  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  to  the  same  extent  that  citizens 
of  the  United  States  are  eUglble  for  such 
assistance.  There  were  no  comparable  Sen- 
ate provisions.  The  conference  report  retains 
both  of  these  provisions. 

Amendment  establishing  Advisory  Council 
on  Financial  Aid  to  Students— The  House 
amendment,  effective  upon  enactment  of  the 
bill,  estebllshed  an  Advisory  Council  on  Fi- 
nancial Aid  to  Students,  to  advise  the  Com- 
missioner on  matters  of  general  policy  arising 
in  the  admlnUtratlon  of  programs  relating  to 
financial  aid  to  students  and  on  evaluation 
of  effectiveness  of  these  programs.  The  House 
amendment  also  repealed  section  433  of  title 
IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
which  authorizes  the  establishment  of  an 
Advisory  Council  on  Insured  Loans  to  Stu- 
dents. No  comparable  Senate  provision.  The 
Senate  recedes  on  both  these  provisions. 

Amendments  providing  for  allotment  of 
funds. — The  House  amendment  eliminated, 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1970.  the  State-by- 
State  allotment  formulas  governing  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  for  the  NDEA  title  n  stu- 
dent loan  program,  the  college  work-study 
program,  and  the  educational  opportunity 
grant  program.  A  new  section  proposed  for 
the  Higher  Education  Act  would  have  gov- 
erned the  distribution  of  college  work -study 
funds  and  educational  opportunity  grant 
funds.   Under  the  new   section,  such  funds 


would  be  allocated  among  institutions  of 
higher  education  according  to  Institutional 
requests  and  In  accordance  with  equitable 
criteria  established  by  the  Commissioner.  An 
identical  provision  to  be  Inserted  In  title  II  of 
the  NDEA  would  have  governed  the  distribu- 
tion of  student  loan  funds.  No  comparable 
Senate  provisions.  The  substitute  agreed  to 
In  conference  does  not  Include  these  provi- 
sions. 

Amendments  relating  to  maintenance  of 
effort.- -The  House  amendment  repealed 
existing  malntenance-ol-effort  provisions  In 
the  college  work-study  program  and  the  edu- 
cational opportunity  grant  program  begin- 
ning in  fiscal  year  1970,  and  substituted  In 
lieu  thereof  a  common  provision  which  re- 
quired an  institution  to  provide  assurance 
that  It  will  continue  to  spend  In  its  scholar- 
ship and  student  assistance  programs  not 
less  than  the  average  annual  expenditure  for 
such  purposes  during  the  most  recent  3-year 
period  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
agreement.  The  provision  Is  the  same  as  that 
currently  applicable  to  the  educational  op- 
portunity grant  program  No  comparable 
Senate  provisions.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendings    regarding    reimbursement    for 
administrative  expenses. — The  Ilouse  amend- 
ment provided,  beginning  In  fiscal  year  1970, 
that  3  percent  of  an  institution's  annual  ex- 
penditures under  its  college  work-study  and 
educational  opportunity  grant  programs  may 
be   used   for  reimbursement  of   administra- 
tive expenses.  The  total  amount  provided  any 
institution     In     such     payments     plus     the 
amount    of    the    payment    which    could    be 
withdrawn  from  the  student  loan  fund  for 
administrative    expenses    could    not    exceed 
$125,000  per  annum.  No  comparable  Senate 
provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 
Part    F — Amendments    to    national    defense 
student  loan  program  ( title  II  of  the  Na- 
tional  Defense   Education   Act   of   1958) 
Amendment  relating  to  reimbursement  of 
administrative  expenses. — The  House  amend- 
ment, effective  beginning  In  fiscal  year  1970, 
changed  the  administrative  expenses  provi- 
sion of  present  law  to  provide  that  institu- 
tions may   be   paid   an   amount   equal   to  3 
percent  of  the  loans  made  by  an  Institution 
during  a  fiscal  year  rather  than  the  existing 
provision   under   which    institutions   receive 
the  lesser  of  1  percent  of  the  aggregate  of 
the  outstanding  loans  made  as  of  the  close 
of  a  year  or  one-half  of   such   routine   ex- 
penses as  estimated  by  the  Commissioner.  No 
comparable  provision  In  the  Senate  bill.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Amendments  providing  for  the  inclusion 
of  proprietary  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion.—The  Senate  bill  made  eUglble  for  the 
student  loan  program,  beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1970.  proprietary  Institutions  of  higher 
education  schools  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  are  necessary  to 
Insure  there  will  be  no  increase  In  tuition  or 
other  fees  charged  students  resulting  from 
participation  In  this  program.  The  House 
amendment  provided  for  participation  of 
such  schools  to  the  extent  that  appropria- 
tions for  title  II  are  in  excess  of  $190  mil- 
lion and  under  the  same  conditions  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  House  bill  for  participation 
m  college  work-study.  The  House  provision 
is  retained  In  the  conference  substitute,  ex- 
cept that  the  Senate  recedes  to  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Hotise  provision  under  which  the 
schools  must  be  In  existence  for  two.  rather 
than  five.  In  order  to  qualify. 

Amendments  to  eliminate  requirement  of 
special  consideration  for  students  of  superior 
academic  background. — The  House  amend- 
ment deleted  the  provision  requiring  that 
special  consideration  be  given  to  students 
of  superior  academic  background.  No  com- 
parable provision  in  the  Senate  bill.  This 
provision  Is  retained  In  the  substitute  agreed 
to  In  conference 

Amendment  relating  to  oath  of  alle- 
giance.—The    House    amendment    exempted 
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rasldenu  of  the  Tnut  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  from  the  requirement  that  loan  re- 
cipients take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States.  No  comparable  provision  In 
the  Senate  bill.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendments  relating  to  loan  forgive- 
neas.—[a)  The  Senate  bill  amended  the 
NDEA  student  loan  program  to  provide  for 
forgiveness  to  student  borrowers  for  service 
In  the  Armed  Forces  at  the  rate  of  26  percent 
for  each  complete  year  of  consecutive  serv- 
ice and  for  service  In  schools  serving  high 
concentrations  of  low-income  children  at  the 
rate  of  ao  percent  per  year  rather  than  15 
percent  per  year  as  Is  already  authorized. 
The  House  amendment  revised  the  loan  for- 
giveness provisions  to  provide  that  up  to  100 
percent  of  a  loan  may  be  cancelled  for  serv- 
ice as  a  full-time  teacher  of  handicapped 
children  or  In  a  school  in  which  the  enroll- 
ment of  children  described  In  title  I  of  BSEA 
(using  the  low-income  factor  of  •3.000)  ex- 
ceeds 60  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  of 
the  school  The  rate  of  cancellation  would 
have  been  10  percent  per  annum  for  the  first 
a  years  of  service  and  15  percent  per  annum 
thereafter.  Loans  already  made  would  not 
have  been  affected  by  the  House  amendment 

it>)  The  Senate  bill  further  amended  the 
Public  HsAHh  Service  Act  to  provide  forglve- 
nese  of  kMuu  under  that  act  for  service  In 
the  Armed  Porces  at  the  rate  of  38  percent 
for  each  year  of  service. 

(c)  The  Senate  bill  amended  the  Insured 
loan  program  to  provide  for  cancellation 
(that  Is.  for  payments  by  the  Commissioner 
on  loans)  the  equivalent  of  forgiveness  of 
borrowers  on  account  of  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  or  as  a  teacher  in  school  serving  high 
concentrations  of  children  from  low-income 
families.  The  same  rate  of  payment.  20  per 
centum  per  annum  for  full-time  teachers 
and  26  per  centum  for  consecutive  years  of 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  same 
conditions  which  would  be  applicable  for  loan 
cancellation  under  title  n  would  be  applica- 
ble on  guaranteed  loans  The  Senate  bill  also 
provides  for  payment  by  the  Commissioner, 
on  behalf  of  the  borrower,  of  the  total  amount 
owed  by  a  borrower  under  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  loan  Insurance  programs  In  the  case 
of  his  death,  or  In  the  case  of  his  permanent 
and  total  disability  (as  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner). 
The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  conference  report  contains  a  provision 
which  would  leave  existing  law  unaffected, 
except  In  two  respects.  First,  the  forgiveness 
feature  of  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan 
program  would  be  extended  for  only  2  years 
even  though  the  loan  program  Is  being  ex- 
tended for  3  years  Secondly,  the  provision 
which  prohibits  the  Commissioner  from  des- 
ignating more  than  26  percent  of  the  schools 
In  the  State  as  schools  where  the  teachers 
become  eligible  for  the  specially  beneficial 
forgiveness  Is  modified  As  modified  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  schools  in  the  State 
may  be  designated  If  all  of  the  schools  so 
designated  are  schools  In  which  more  than 
half  the  children  enrolled  are  countable  for 
purposes  of  TlUe  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act. 

rnxK  n — amendmxntb  to  othxb  psovisions 

or   THX    HICRxa    XBCCATIOI*    act    0»    10S5 

Part  A — Amendments  to  community  service 
program  provisions  (title  I) 

State  plans. — The  House  amendment  pro- 
vided an  excepUon  to  the  Utle  I  requirement 
that  a  State  carry  on  a  comprehenalve,  co- 
ordinated and  statewide  system  of  commu- 
nity service  programs.  Under  the  amendment 
a  State  plan  could  set  forth  one  or  more  pro. 
posals  whenever  such  a  system  could  not  be 
effecUvely  carried  out  by  reason  of  insufll- 
a*ent  funds.  No  comparable  provision  In  the 
Senate  bUl.  The  Senate  recede*. 

Mo£c/i<njr.— With  respect  to  Utle  I  grants 
awarded  after  the  date  of  enactment,  the 
eeoate  bill  authorized  a  Federal  share  for 
title    I    program    coats    of    75    per    centum 


through  fiscal  year  1900  and  fiscal  year  1070 
and  a  Federal  share  of  M  per  centum  for 
fiscal  year  1071  and  60  per  centum  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  The  House  amendment  continues 
the  Federal  share  at  SO  per  centum  through 
fiscal  year  1073  The  conference  substitute 
provides  that  the  Federal  share  shall  be  66% 
percent  of  program  costs  through  the  3  yeara 
of  the  program. 

Part  B— College  library  assistance  and  library 
training  and  research 

Supplemental  grants  and  special  grants — 
brartch  institutions. — Under  both  bills, 
branches  of  Institutions  of  higher  education 
which  are  located  In  communities  different 
from  their  parent  Institutions  were  made 
eligible  for  supplemental  grants  and  special 
purpose  grants.  The  Senate  bill  further  pro- 
vlde<t  that  the  determination  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  branch  and  where  such  branch  Is 
located  are  to  be  made  In  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner.  The  House 
recedes. 

Grants  for  training  in  librarianship. — The 
Senate  bill  authorized  grants  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1970  for  the  planning  or  develop- 
ment of  programs  for  the  opening  of  library 
or  Information  science  schools  or  of  pro- 
grams intended  to  lead  to  the  accedltatlon 
of  such  existing  schools.  Upon  enactment, 
the  House  amendment  authorized  grants  for 
establishing,  developing,  or  expanding  pro- 
grams of  library  and  Information  science. 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  ver- 
sion contained  In  the  House  amendment. 

Part  C — Amendment  to  developing  institu- 
tions programs  (title  III) 

Providing  for  reservation  of  funds  for 
junior  colleges. — Effective  beginning  In  fiscal 
year  1988.  the  Senate  bill  Increased  the  share 
for  junior  colleges  In  title  in  from  22  to 
24  percent.  No  comparable  provision  was  In 
the  House  amendment.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute mcreases  the  share  for  Junior  colleges 
to  23  percent. 

Professors  emeritus. — The  Senate  bill 
added  a  new  section  In  title  in.  effective 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1970,  to  authorize 
grants  to  retired  professors  from  institutions 
of  higher  education  that  do  not  qualify  as 
developing  institutions,  to  encourage  and 
enable  such  professors  to  teach  and  conduct 
research  at  developing  institutions.  No  com- 
parable provision  was  In  the  House  amend- 
ment. The  House  recedes. 

Part  D — Amendments  to  education  profes- 
sions development  program  (title  V) 

Amendments  placing  eviphasit  on  poverty 
area. — The  Senate  bill  amended  the  state- 
ment of  purpose  for  the  Eklucatlon  Profes- 
sions Development  Act  by  Inserting  language 
which  would  give  emphasis  to  urban  areas 
having  high  concentrations  of  poverty  and 
rural  areas  having  high  proportions  of  pov- 
erty. The  House  amendment  contained  no 
comparable  provisions.   The   Senate   recedes. 

Amendments  providing  for  teaching  as- 
sistants in  the  Teacher  Corps. — 

(a)  The  Senate  bill,  unlike  the  House 
amendment,  added  a  new  category  of  per- 
sonnel for  whom  programs  may  be  sup- 
ported under  the  Teacher  Corps  program. 
The  Senate  amendment  amended  the  state- 
ment of  purpose  accordingly  and  authorized 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  make 
available  to  local  education  agencies  teach- 
ing assistants  as  part  of  a  Teacher  Ckirps  team 
and  required  that  teaching  Interns  and 
teaching  assistants  be  afforded  opportunity 
for  school-related  community  work.  The  Sen- 
ate recedes. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  provided  that  teacher 
Interna  and  teaching  assistants  be  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  agreed  upon  by  the  local  edu- 
cation agency  and  the  Commissioner,  but 
that  the  Federal  share  may  not  exceed  90 
percent  of  the  lowest  rate  paid  by  such 
agency  for  teaching  full  time  in  the  school 
system  and  grade  to  which  the  Intern  Is 
assigned  or  |75  per  week  plus  $16  per  week 
lor  each  depaodant,  whlcharar  U  leas.  No 


comparable  House  provision.  The  Senate  re- 
cedes. 

Amendments  authorizing  State  education 
agencies  to  administer  programs  for  attract- 
ing and  qualifying  teachers. — The  Hoiue 
amendment  permitted  a  State  education 
agency  to  administer  directly  programs  of 
attracting  and  quallf3rlng  teachers  under 
subpart  2  of  title  V-B  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  106S.  The  Senate  bill  contained 
no  oomparable  provision.  The  House  pro- 
vision Is  retained  In  the  conference  sub- 
stitute. 

Amendment  providing  for  a  minimum  al- 
lotment to  each  State  for  programs  to  attract 
and  qualify  teachers. — The  Senate  bill 
amended  the  program  of  attracting  and 
qualifying  teachers  to  provide  an  annual 
minimum  allotment  of  $100,000  to  each 
State.  The  House  amendment  contained  no 
comparable  provision.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendments  clarifying  the  authority  to 
award  fellowships  for  school  administra- 
tors.— The  House  amendment  expanded  the 
definition  of  "career  In  elementary  and 
secondary  education  or  poetseoondary  vo- 
cational education"  to  Include  school  ad- 
ministration, thus  clarifying  the  authority 
to  award  fellowships  for  persons  pursuing 
or  planning  to  pursue  a  career  In  school 
administration.  The  Senate  bill  contained 
no  comparable  provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendments  affecting  allocation  of  fel- 
lowships.— The  Senate  bill  established  cri- 
teria to  be  considered  in  the  allocation  of 
teacher  fellowships  among  the  States,  modi- 
fied the  role  of  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Education  Professions  Development  In 
determining  areas  of  urgent  need,  and  limited 
the  number  of  fellowships  In  preferred  pro- 
grams meeting  such  national  need  to  50 
percent  of  the  total  fellowships  for  any  fiscal 
year.  The  House  bill  contained  no  such  com- 
parable provisions.  The  conference  report  Is 
like  the  Senate  bill  except  that  the  number 
of  children  aged  3  to  17  from  low-income 
families  Is  deleted  as  a  factor  to  be  consid- 
ered in  allocating  teacher  fellowships.  The 
committee  wishes  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
In  modifying  the  role  of  the  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  the  Education  Professions 
Development  Act  In  determining  areas  of 
urgent  need,  the  committee  has  not  altered 
existing  law  with  respect  to  the  ultimate 
authority  for  awarding  fellowships.  Under 
existing  law.  and  under  section  523.  as  modi- 
fied by  the  conference  report,  final  authority 
to  award  fellowship  programs  is  vested  In 
the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Amendments  regarding  cost  of  education 
allowances. — Both  versions  of  the  bill  au- 
thorized the  Commissioner  to  pay  a  cost-of- 
educatlon  allowance  In  an  amount  consistent 
with  prevailing  practices  under  comparable 
federally  supported  fellowship  programs.  The 
Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  the  House 
limitation,  setting  a  maximum  celling  of 
$3,500  per  academic  year  on  such  allowances. 
The  House  limitation  Is  retained  In  the  con- 
ference substitute. 

Amendments  affecting  teacher  training  in- 
stitutes  program. — 

lai  Senate  bill  amended  the  Institute  pro- 
gram to  specify  that  training  In  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  In  urban  areas  having 
a  high  concentration  of  poverty  and  rural 
areas  having  a  high  proportion  of  poverty  are 
eligible  for  support.  The  House  amendment 
contained  no  comparable  provision.  The  Sen- 
ate recedes.  The  conference  committee  did 
not  agree  to  the  Senate  provision  on  the 
basis  that  It  Is  the  committee's  view  that 
there  Is  ample  authority  In  part  D  of  the 
Education  Professions  Development  Act  for 
support  of   Inservlce  Internship   training. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  amended  the  Institute 
program  to  require  the  Commissioner  to  seek 
to  achieve  an  equitable  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  training  opportunities  through- 
out the  Nation,  taking  mto  account  such 
factors  as  the  relative  number  of  children 
age  13-17,  and  the  relative  numbers  of  low- 
Inoome    famUlea.    The    conferenca    report 
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adopts  this  provision  of  the  Senate  bill,  ex- 
cept that  the  requirement  that  relative  num- 
bers of  low-Income  families  be  taken  Into 
account  Is  not  Included. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  except  In  a 
fiscal    year    for    which    appropriations    for 
grants  under  title  V-B  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act   (counseling  and  guid- 
ance training  Institutes)  and  title  XI  of  that 
Act   (teacher  Institutes)   exceed  such  appro- 
priations  for   the   fiscal    1968,   the   Commis- 
sioner   shall    award     grants    and    contracts 
under  part  D  of  title  V  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  only  in  subject-matter  areas  that 
are  eligible  under  such  titles  V-B  and  XI  of 
the  National  Defense    Education  Act  to  the 
extent  that  the  appropriations  for  such  fis- 
cal year  for  grants  and  contracts  under  such 
part  D  do  not  exceed  the  appropriations  pur- 
suant to  such  titles  V-B  and  XI  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968.  The  House  amendment  contained 
no  comparable  provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 
In  the  1967  House  committee  report  on  the 
Education   Professions   Development  Act  It 
was  observed  that  part  D  was  being  proposed 
In  lieu  of  the  continuation  of  separate  in- 
stitute authorities  contained  In  the  National 
Defense    Education    Act.    The   House    report 
further  stated   that  the  noncategorlcal  ap- 
proach of  part  D,  which  supports  advanced 
training  and  retraining  Institutes,  waa  not 
without  qualification.  It  expressed    concern 
for  the  Inadequacy  of  support  for  training 
persons   In   vocatlonail   education   programs, 
restated   Its  support  for   programs   to   train 
teacher    aides,    and   stated   that   it   was   In- 
tended   there    should    be    no    reduction    of 
support  of  Institutes  for  those  categories  of 
education   personnel   sjieclflcally   mentioned 
in  titles  XI  and  V-B  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  The  House  committee  rep>ort 
on  this  legislation  In  1967  Is  similar  to  the 
present  view  of  the  Senate  committee  as  It 
applies  to  titles  V-B  and  XI  of  the  National 
Defense    Education    Act    programs,    but    It 
further  stated  "the  committee  has  not  ear- 
marked funds  only  because  of  Its  desire  to 
establish    a    flexible    program." 

The  conference  committee  has  agreed  with 
the  House  position  that  titles  V-B  and  XI 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  and 
part  B  of  title  VI  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  need  not  be  extended  and  that  activities 
previously  supported  under  these  tltlee 
should  now  be  funded  under  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act  at  their  present 
levels  of  support.  In  so  doing  the  conference 
committee  reaffirms  the  position  expressed  In 
the  1967  House  report  as  well  as  the  Senate 
report  on  this  bill  with  respect  to  the  Educa- 
tion Professions  Development  Act. 

Part  E — Equipment  and  materials  for 
higher  education 

Amendments  to  eliminate  separate  cate- 
gories of  equipment. — The  Hoiue  amend- 
ment eliminated  the  present  separate  au- 
thorization, priority,  and  allotment  provision 
for  (1)  Instructional  television  equipment 
and  (2)  other  Instructional  equipment.  Un- 
der the  House  provision,  grants  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  television  equipment  would  not  be 
treated  differently  from  other  grants  as  Is 
presently  the  case.  The  Senate  bill  has  no 
comparable  provision.  The  House  recedes. 

Additional  amendments  to  title   VJ. — 

(a)  The  House  amendment  removed  the 
word  "objective"  as  a  description  of  the 
standards  and  methods  to  be  used  by  State 
commissions  In  fixing  prlorltlee  and  share  of 
costs.  No  comparable  Senate  provision.  The 
House  recedes. 

(b)  The  Ho\ise  amendment  also  made  eligi- 
ble Instructional  computers  as  equipment  to 
be  obtained  under  the  program.  No  com- 
parable provision  In  the  Senate.  The  Hotise 
recedes. 

There  is  no  existing  statutory  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  title  VI  funds  for  the 
acquisition  of  Instructional  computers.  The 
Senate    committee    report    on    the    Higher 


Education  Act  of  1965  stated,  however,  "the 
committee  does  not  Intend   that  funds  be 
used  for  the  acquisition  of  computers."  Pur- 
suant  to   the   Senate  report,   the   Office   of 
Education  has.  In  the  administration  of  title 
VI,  ruled  that  computers  are  not  eligible  lor 
title  VI  support.  The  House  bill  spedflcally 
proposed    that    Instructional    computers    be 
eligible  for  support  under  title  VI.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  contained  no  comparable  provision. 
The  conference  report  does  not  contain  the 
House    provision.    However,    the    conference 
committee    has    agreed    that    Instructional 
computers  should  be  eligible  equipment  In 
title   VI.   The  conference   committee   wishes 
to  provide  Institutions  of  higher  education 
with  discretionary  authority  to  choose  the 
type  of  equipment  which  they  are  in  greatest 
need  of  acquiring.  The  conference  commit- 
tee did   not  wish   to  give   priority   or  em- 
phasis to  the  acquisition  of  computers,  how- 
ever, and  therefore  decided  not  to  mention 
specifically  their  ellglblUty  in  the  authorizing 
statute.  Also,   the  conference  committee  Is 
aware  that,  because  of  the  level  of  funding 
for  title  VI,  the  Inclusion  of  computers  might 
result     In     an     inordinate     proportion     of 
limited    title    VI    funds    expended    for    this 
purp>ose.  Tills  the  conference  committee  does 
not  Intend.  There  are  two  checks  which  will 
preclude  this  from  happening.  The  prlcee  of 
large   full-scale   computers    effectively    pro- 
hibits their  participation  under  the  title  VI 
program  during  periods  of  reduced  funding. 
In  four  States,  the  maximum  Federal  share, 
according    to    the    approved    State    plan.    Is 
$50,000    per    Institution.    In    the    remaining 
States,  the  average  maximum  Federal  share 
Is   about   $25,000.   In   addition,   the  title  VI 
program  Is  administered  at  the  State  level 
by   State  higher  education  commissions.   It 
Is  the  State  commissions  which  assign  pri- 
orities within  the  State  and  approve  Institu- 
tional applications.  It  Is  the  conference  com- 
mittee's Intention   that   State   commissions 
use  great  care  In  the  Implementation  of  this 
new   authority.   The   committee   wo\Ud   not 
expect,  nor  does  It  Intend,  that  the  more 
flexible  authority  be  utilized  In  a  way  which 
wlU  substantially  alter  the  effective  partici- 
pation or  level  of  support  for  all   eligible 
Institutions.   In  a  related   amendment,  the 
conference  report  contains  a  House  proposal 
to  make  eligible  for  title  VI  grants  "com- 
binations of    Institutions."   The   committee 
has   refrained   from   specifically   prohibiting 
the   acquisition   of  large-scale   instructional 
computers   only   because   It   does   not  wish 
to    preclude   a   combination   of   institutions 
from  securing  such  a  computer  which  might 
be  shared  by  participating  institutions. 

(c)  The  House  amendment  authorizes 
grants  to  "combinations  of  Institutions."  No 
comparable  Senate  provision.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

(d)  The  Senate  bill  would  add  a  new  sec- 
tion to  title  VI  to  provide  that  In  order  to 
promote  coordination  of  Federal  programs 
for  assistance  In  the  purchase  of  special 
equipment  for  education  In  the  natural  or 
physical  sciences,  the  Commissioner  shall 
consult  with  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  other  agencies  In  developing  gen- 
eral policy  In  respect  of  such  equipment  un- 
der this  title.  The  House  recedes. 

Part  F — Networks  for  knowledge 
Recipient  of  grants.— Tht  House  amend- 
ment authorized  contracts  with  private  profit 
funding  agencies  and  organizations  when  the 
Commissioner  determined  It  will  more  effec- 
tively promote  the  purposes  of  the  program. 
The  Senate  has  no  comparable  provision.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Eligible  projects. — The  Senate  bill  speci- 
fied the  following  as  eligible  projects: 

(1)  The  collection  and  sharing  of  modem 
currlcular  materials  and  of  Information  on 
promising  developments  in  curriculum; 

(2)  the  development  of  effective  systems 
of  processing  and  maintaining  financial  and 
student  records;   and 


(3)  the  expansion  of  faculty  on  a  part- 
time  or  full-time  basis  and  other  arrange- 
ments for  strengthening  the  academic  pro- 
grams of  participating  Institutions. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provisions.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  bill  cited  Instructional  tele- 
vision fixed  senices  as  a  type  of  Joint  opera- 
tion of  closed  circuit  television  which  would 
qualify  for  support.  The  House  recedes. 

deduced  rate  communications  tnlercon- 
nection  service. — The  Senate  bill  provided 
that  no  provision  of  law  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  U.S.  communications  common 
carriers  from  rendering  free  or  reduced  rate 
communications  Interconnection  services  for 
Interconnection  systems  within  the  purview 
of  "Networks  for  Knowledge",  whether  or 
not  such  Is  Included  In  a  project  for  which 
grants  are  made  under  the  program.  The 
conference  report  contains  this  provision. 
Part  G — Education  for  the  public  senHce 
Administration  of  the  program  and  cita- 
tion.— The  Senate  bill  amended  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966  by  adding  as  a  new 
title  IX  a  program  to  be  known  as  Educa- 
tion for  the  Public  Service,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  The 
House  amendment  authorized  the  program 
as  a  part  of  the  1968  amendments  and  vested 
administration  In  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  conference  re- 
port provides  a  new  title  to  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  and  vests  administration 
of  the  program  In  the  Secretary. 

Statement  of  purpose. — The  House  amend- 
ment provided  in  the  statement  of  purpose 
that  the  program  would  be  to  improve  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  persons  In  prep- 
aration lor  careers  in  public  service  at  the 
Federal,  State  and  local  levels.  The  state- 
ment of  purpose  In  the  Senate  bUl  referred 
only  to  service  In  State  or  local  governments. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Federal  share  for  project  grants  and  con- 
tracts.— The  Senate  bill  provided  a  Federal 
share  of  not  In  excess  of  90  percent  for  the 
ooets  of  programs  or  projects.  The  House 
amendment  authorized  payments  of  all  or 
part  of  such  costs.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Eligible  projects. — The  House  amendment 
provided  that  grants  or  contracte  may  In- 
clude payment  of  the  costs  of  programs  or 
projects  for  Ave  specified  types  of  activities. 
The  Senate  bill  provided  that  funds  may  be 
used  to  pay  part  of  the  costs  of  programs  or 
projects  such  as  the  five  specified  activities 
m  the  House  bill  ana  (1)  the  establishment, 
expansion,  or  operation  of  centers  of  study 
at  the  graduate  or  professional  level  but  not 
Including  payment  for  the  construction  or 
acquisition  of  buildings;  and  (2)  carrying 
out  Innovative  and  experimental  programs 
of  cooperative  education  involving  alternate 
periods  of  full-time  or  part-time  academic 
study  at  the  Institution  and  periods  of  fuU- 
tlme  and  part-time  Job  service.  The  confer- 
ence report  contains  the  Senate  provision. 
Recipients  of  grants. — The  Hoxise  amend- 
ment authorized  grants  and  contracts  with 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations.  Including  professional  and 
scholarly  assodatlgns,  and  contracts  with 
profltmaklng  organizations  when  such  grants 
or  contracts  will  make  an  especially  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  attaining  the  objectives 
of  the  programs.  The  Senate  bill  contained 
no  comparable  provision.  The  House  recedes. 
Allocation  of  grants,  contracts,  and  fellow- 
ships.— The  House  amendment  authorized 
the  Secretary  to  give  preference  to  programs 
designed  to  meet  an  \irgent  national  need. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  House  recedes. 

Advisory  committee. — The  Senate  bill  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  a  committee 
to  advise  the  Commissioner  on  matters  of 
general  policy  arising  In  the  administration 
of  the  program.  The  House  amendment  con- 
tained no  comparable  provision.  The  Senate 
recedes. 
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Part  H — Improvement  of  graduate  programs 
Program  authorued. — The  Senate  bill  au- 
thorized, beginning  In  fl«cal  year  1970.  a 
new  program  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
quality  of  graduate  programs  and  to  increase 
the  number  of  quality  graduate  programs. 
Pursuant  to  the  program  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  would  be  authorized  to  make 
granu  to  InstltuUons  of  higher  education 
for  experimental.  Innovative,  and  Interdis- 
ciplinary projects  and  activities.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  general  policy  under  this 
program  the  Commissioner  would  be  required 
to  consult  with  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  HumanlUes.  and  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center.  Payments  under  the  program  may 
not  exceed  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  project 
or  activity  except  that  such  payments  may 
not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  co«t  of  books 
or  equipment.  Funds  may  not  be  used  for 
sectarian  Instruction.  In  allocating  funds, 
the  Commissioner  would  be  required  to  give 
conslderauon  to  the  objective  of  having  an 
adequate  number  of  graduate  and  profes- 
sional (Other  than  medical*  schools  of  good 
quality  within  each  appropriate  region  of 
the  country.  The  House  amendment  con- 
t<UnM  no  comparable  provisions.  The  confer- 
ence" report  contains  the  Senate  provisions 
on  the  Improvement  of  graduate  programs 
except  that  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
a  project  or  activity  Is  limited  to  not  to 
exceed  66 > 3  percent  of  such  cost,  and  retains 
the  Federal  share  at  not  to  exceed  50  percent 
for  the  cost  of  books  or  equipment. 

Part   I — Law   school   clinical    experience 
program 

Program  authorized — The  Senate  bill,  ef- 
fective In  fiscal  year  1970.  authorized  a  new 
program  to  assl5t  In  the  establishment  or 
expansion  of  programs  to  provide  clinical 
experience  to  students  In  the  practice  of 
law.  Grants  may  not  exceed  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  establishing  or  expanding  such 
a  program  and  no  law  school  may  receive 
more  than  $75,000  In  any  fiscal  year  ParUcl- 
patlng  Institutions  must  be  accredited  law 
schools.  The  Commissioner  Is  required  to  al- 
locate funds  in  a  manner  that  :vlll  provide 
an  equitable  distribution  throughout  the 
United  States  among  the  law  schools  which 
show  promise  of  being  able  to  use  funds 
effectively.  The  House  amendment  contained 
no  comparable  provision.  The  conference  re- 
port contains  the  provisions  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

Port  J — General  provisions  applicable  to  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  196S 

Advisory  Council  on  Graduate  Education. — 
The  House  amendment  required  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council  be  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  that  at  least 
one  member  of  the  advisory  council  be  a 
graduate  student  The  Senate  bill  contained 
no  comparable  provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Dissemination  of  information. — The  House 
amendment  provided  an  authorization  of 
funds  for  the  dissemination  of  Information 
concerning  programs  administered  by  the 
Commissioner  in  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion. The  Senate  bill  had  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. The  Senate  recedes. 

Adequate  leadtime  and  funds  for  planning 
and  evaluation  of  higher  education  pro- 
grams.— The  House  amendment  amended  the 
Higher  Education  Act  to  authorize  funds  for 
planning  and  evaluation  of  programs  carried 
on  under  the  Higher  Education  Act.  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act.  and  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  The  Hotiae 
amendment  further  provided  advance  fund- 
ing authority,  and  required  an  evaluation  re- 
port for  such  programs.  The  House  amend- 
ment further  provided  for  the  availability  of 
appropriations  on  an  academic  or  school  year 
basis.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no  com- 
parable provUloiu.  The  Senate  recedes. 


Tin.*    in AM«NDMKNTS   TO    OTHXB    MIOVTSIOMS 

OF  THK  NATTONAL  OSnCNSK  BDDCATION  ACT  Of 

lasa 
Part  A — Equipment  and  materials  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education 
Payvxent  of  State  administrative  ex- 
penses.— The  House  amendment  eliminated 
effective  In  fiscal  year  1969  the  separate  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  and  allotments 
for  the  administration  of  State  plans  and  for 
supervisory  services,  and  sybetltuted  In  lieu 
thereof  authority  to  use  project  funds  to 
cover  Slate  administrative  expenses.  Federal 
payments  with  respect  to  expenditures  for 
administration  could  not  exceed  3  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  payments  made  to  the  States 
under  part  A  of  title  III,  or  »50,000.  If  greater. 
Funds  to  cover  administrative  expenses 
would  be  on  the  same  matching  basis  as  ex- 
penditures for  equipment  The  Senate  bill 
provided  for  the  continuation  of  the  separate 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  admin- 
istration of  State  plans  and  for  supervisory 
services.  The  House  recedes. 

Equalization  uMhin  a  State. — The  House 
amendment  required  that  State  plans  un- 
der part  A  of  title  in  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  set  forth  any 
requirements  imposed  under  the  State  plan 
on  applicants  for  financial  participation  in 
projects  assisted  under  part  A.  including  any 
requirements  to  take  Into  account  the  rela- 
tive resources  available  to  such  applicants. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  Senate  recedes.  However,  the 
conference  committee  wishes  to  emphasize 
that  this  provision  Is  not  Intended  to  confer 
upon  the  State  educational  agency  any  new 
or  additional  authority. 

Loans  to  private  schools. — The  House 
amendment  eliminated  the  allotment  formu- 
la with  respect  to  loans  to  nonprofit  private 
schools  presently  in  the  law  and  provided 
that  any  amount  not  needed  for  loans  to 
such  private  schools  shall  be  available  for  re- 
allotment  among  the  States  for  carrying  out 
title  in  State  plans.  The  House  amendment 
further  provided  that  the  Interest  rate  on 
loans  under  title  III  be  based  on  the  cuirent 
available  market  yield  on  comparable  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  The  Senate  bill  contained 
neither  provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Authorizing  grants  to  assist  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  to  be  used  in  programs  for 
educationally  deprived  children.  The  House 
amendment  authorized  a  new  part  B  of  title 
in  providing  for  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment 
and  materials  of  the  kinds  now  within  the 
scope  of  title  III.  but  to  be  used  in  programs 
and  projects  designed  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children.  Funds  would  be  allotted  among 
local  educational  agencies  In  proportion  to 
the  respective  amounts  received  by  them 
from  funds  appropriated  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  for  grants  under  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  Under  the  program  local  educational 
agencies  were  not  required  to  match  the  Fed- 
eral allotment.  Funds  could  only  be  used  for 
the  acquisition  of  equipment  and  materials 
to  be  used  In  programs  and  projects  designed 
to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  edu- 
cationally deprived  children  In  school  attend- 
ance areas  having  a  high  concentration  of 
children  from  low-Income  families.  To  the 
extent  consistent  with  the  number  of  edu- 
cationally deprived  children  who  are  en- 
rolled In  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  In  the  school  district,  the  local  edu- 
cational agencies  must  make  provisions  for 
Including  special  educational  services  and 
arrang^ements  which  would  afford  such  chil- 
dren the  benefits  of  equipment  and  mate- 
rials acquired  under  the  new  program.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable  provi- 
sions. The  Senate  recedes. 


Part    B — Amendments    to   national    defense 
fellowship  program 

Duration  of  fellowships. — The  House 
amendment  Increased  the  maximum  length 
of  a  fellowship  from  3  to  4  academic  years  In 
special  circumstances.  The  Senate  bill  had 
no  comparable  provision.  The  Senate  recedes, 
Prot'tston  fo  encourage  teaching — The 
House  amendment  required  reasonable  con- 
tinuing efforts  by  participating  Institutions 
to  encourage  recipients  of  fellowships  to 
enter  or  to  continue  college  teaching.  The 
Senate  bill  had  no  comparable  provision. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Distribution  of  fellowships.— The  Senate 
bill  directed  the  Commissioner  to  seek  to 
achieve  an  equitable  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  graduate  programs  supported  under 
title  IV  based  on  such  factors  as  students' 
enrollment  In  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, population,  and  the  number  of  faculty 
members  who  have  not  attained  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  or  Its  equivalent  as 
compared  with  the  number  of  members 
who  have  such  a  degree.  The  House  amend- 
ment has  no  Comparable  provision. 

The  conference  report  provides  that  the 
Commissioner  achieve  an  equitable  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  such  graduate  pro- 
grams based  upon  such  factors  as  the  enroll- 
ment of  students  in  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  population.  In  connection 
with  this  amendment,  the  conference  com- 
mittee wishes  to  emphasize  lis  great  concern 
and  distress  with  respect  to  the  distribution 
of  fellowship  programs  In  the  past.  The 
conference  committee  fully  expects  the  Office 
of  Education  to  take  immediate  steps  to  pro- 
vide for  a  more  equitable  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  the  graduate  program  supported 
under  title  IV.  The  amendment  requires  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  take  Into  ac- 
count such  factors  as  relative  student  enroll- 
ments and  population.  The  committee  fur- 
ther suggests  that  the  Commissioner  consider 
additional  factors  such  as  the  relative  num- 
ber of  faculty  members  who  have  not  at- 
tained the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  as 
compared  with  the  number  who  have  such 
degrees.  The  committee  cannot  overem- 
phasize the  Importance  it  attaches  to  this 
amendment. 

Stipends. — The  House  amendment  elimi- 
nated the  statutory  dollar  amounts  for 
stipends  and  authorized  stipends  in  the  fel- 
lowship program  to  be  set  at  an  amount 
consistent  with  those  awarded  under  com- 
parable fellowship  programs.  Stipends  for 
fellowships  already  awarded  may  not  be 
decreased  The  Senate  bill  has  no  comparable 
provision.  Senate  recedes.  However,  the  con- 
ference committee  wishes  to  clarify  Its  inten- 
tion that  the  amendment  not  be  Interpreted 
so  as  to  authorize  any  reductions  In  future 
years  in  the  stipend  level  previously  specified 
for   title  IV  fellowships. 

Cost  of  education  allowance. — The  House 
amendment  provided  for  a  maximum  not 
exceeding  (3.500  per  year  for  a  cost-of- 
educallon  allowance  fixed  at  an  amount 
comparable  to  federally  supported  programs. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  no  such  maximum. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Part  C — Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing 
Authorizing  funds  for  short-term  training 
sessions. — The  Senate  bill  provided  that 
funds  under  title  V  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  may  be  used  to  sup- 
port short-term  training  sessions  by  persons 
engaged  In  counseling  In  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Junior  colleges,  and  tech- 
nical Institutions,  The  House  amendment  has 
no  comparable  provisions.  The  House  recedes. 
However,  the  conference  committee  wishes  to 
clarify  that  this  authority  should  be  used  to 
support  training  activities  which  are  similar 
to  the  types  of  Institutes  supported  under 
the  Education  Professions  Development  Act. 
The  committee  does  not  Intend  that  fluids  be 
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utilized  for  seminars,  symposia,  workshops, 
or  conferences  unless  these  are  a  part  of  a 
continuing  program  of  training. 

The  Senate  bill  repealed  part  A  of  title  VII. 
providing  support  for  research  and  experi- 
mentation In  more  effective  utlllzatlton  of 
educational  media  and  the  provisions  In  title 
VII  relating  to  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Educational  Media,  The  House  amendment 
did  not  extend  title  VII,  The  conference  re- 
port does  not  extend  title  VII,  The  Senate  bill 
added  to  the  requirements  of  part  B  of  title 
VII  that  the  Commissioner  make  studies  and 
surveys  to  determine  the  need  for  Improved 
utilization  of  "systems  of  Instruction"  by 
State  or  local  educational  agencies.  The 
House  amendment  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  Senate  recedes.  The  Senate  bill 
amended  a  provision  of  part  C  to  authorize 
the  Commissioner  to  secure  the  assistance  of 
experts  In  the  utilization  and  adaptation  of 
"new  media  and  technology'"  for  educational 
purposes.  The  House  amendment  contained 
no  comparable  provision.  The  House  recedes. 

Port   F — flftsceUoneous    provisions,    Sational 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 

Providing  funds  for  schools  serving  Indian 
cliildren  and  overseas  dependents  schools  of 
the  Department  of  Defence. — The  House 
amendment  provided  for  a  reservation  of  up 
to  1  percent  of  title  III  and  title  V  appropria- 
tions for  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
operated  for  Indian  children  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  overseas  dependents  schools.  No 
comparable  provision  Is  in  the  Senate  bill. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

TITLE    IV AMENDMENTS   TO    HIGHER    EDUCATION 

FACILITIES   ACT    OF    1963 

Eligibility  requirements  for  grants  under 
title  1. — The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the 
precondition  of  an  expanded  student  enroll- 
ment capacity  shall  be  considered  met  If  the 
Commissioner  finds  that  but  for  construc- 
tion of  the  proposed  facility  such  capacity 
would  decrease.  The  House  amendment  In 
addition  to  a  conforming  change  in  the 
statement  of  purpose  substitutes  a  new  sec- 
tion 106  to  render  eligible  projects  which 
are  needed  and  will  be  efficiently  utlli2%d  by 
the  Institution  (1)  to  provide  for  Increased 
student  enrollment;  (2)  to  provide  a  needed 
expansion  of  extension,  continuing  educa- 
tion, or  community  service  programs;  (3) 
to  remedy  existing  or  developing  deficiencies 
In  Instructional  extension,  research  student 
counseling,  or  student  health  programs;  (4) 
to  provide  administrative,  maintenance,  stor- 
age, or  utility  service  necessary  for  continued 
operation  or  expansion;  or  (5)  for  a  combi- 
nation of  such  purposes.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment was  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  year 
1970;  the  House  revision  was  effective  with 
respect  to  the  first  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
full  title  I  authorization  Is  appropriated.  The 
House  recedes. 

Revision  of  definition  of  "academic  facili- 
ties.— Effective  for  fiscal  year  1969  and  years 
thereafter,  the  House  amendment  expanded 
the  definition  of  "academic  facilities"  (for 
purposes  of  titles  I  and  III)  to  Include  health 
care  facilities  for  personnel  and  students  of 
the  Institution,  and  requires  the  Commis- 
sioner to  give  sp>eclal  consideration  to  the 
need  for  such  facilities  In  establishing  basic 
criteria  for  determining  priorities  and  the 
Federal  share  of  costs.  The  amendment  per- 
mitted the  Commissioner  to  approve  a  title  I 
grant  or  title  ni  loan  for  an  infirmary  or 
other  facility  providing  primarily  for  out- 
patient care  only  where  he  has  determined 
that  no  financial  assistance  will  be  provided 
for  the  project  under  title  IV  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950,  The  Senate  bill  has  no  compara- 
ble provisions.  The  Senate  recedes  except 
that  the  Commissioner  will  give  considera- 
tion, rather  than  special  consideration,  to 
such  need. 

Grants  to  reduce  the  cost  of  loans. — Both 
the  Senate  bill  and  House  amendment  there- 
to amended  title  IH.  to  authorize  contracts 
for  payment  of  annual  interest  grants  to  re- 


duce the  cost  of  securing  loans  from  non- 
Federal  sources  for  the  construction  of  aca- 
demic facilities.  The  House  amendment,  un- 
like the  Senate  bill,  required  that  not  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  development  cost  will 
be  financed  from  non-Federal  sources.  The 
Senate  bill,  unlike  the  House  amendment, 
provides  that  no  more  than  121/2  percent  of 
the  funds  provided  for  such  grants  may  be 
made  within  any  one  State.  The  House 
amendment  Is  effective  In  fiscal  year  1969 
The  Senate  amendment  is  effective  be- 
ginning In  fiscal  year  1970,  Under  the  Sen- 
ate version,  the  Commissioner  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  a  grant  In  an  amount  equal 
to  the  differential  between  the  average  an- 
nual debt  service  on  the  loan  and  the  aver- 
age annual  debt  service  which  the  Institution 
would  have  been  required  to  pay  for  a  title 
III  loan.  The  House  amendment  provides  that 
the  Commissioner  shall  pay  an  amount  not 
greater  than  the  differential.  The  conference 
report  provides  that  not  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  development  cost  will  be  financed 
from  non-Federal  sources;  that  no  more  than 
121/2  percent  of  the  funds  provided  for  such 
grants  will  be  made  within  any  one  State. 
and  that  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  an 
amount  not  greater  than  such  differential. 
The  conference  report  further  provides  the 
amendment   Is  effective  In   fiscal   year   1969, 

Increasing  Federal  share. — The  House 
amendment  Increased  the  maximum  Federal 
share  from  40  percent  in  the  cose  of  public 
community  colleges  and  technical  institutes, 
and  33 "3  percent  In  the  case  of  other  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  to  50  percent 
In  both  titles  I  and  II  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963,  The  Senate  bill 
had  no  comparable  provision.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Minimum  allotments. — Effective  beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1969,  the  House  amendment 
provided  for  a  minimum  annual  allotment 
of  $50,000  to  each  State  under  section  103 
(Junior  colleges)  and  an  annual  minimum 
allotment  of  $60,000  to  each  State  under  sec- 
tion 104  (other  institutions).  The  Senate  bill 
contained  no  comparable  provision.  The  Sen- 
ate recedes. 

TITLE   V MISCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS 

International  Education  Act  of  1966. — The 
Senate  bill  extended  the  International  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  through  fiscal  year  1972, 
The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  conference  report 
continues  the  program  through  fiscal  year 
1971. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. — The  House 
amendment  provided  that  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  may  not 
limit  the  number  or  percentage  of  partici- 
pants In  any  In-school  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program  who  are  14  or  15  years  of  age. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  Senate  recedes.  The  confer- 
ence committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
In  adopting  this  provision,  the  prohibition 
Is  directed  solely  at  national  guidelines 
limiting  the  percentage  of  14-  or  15-year-old 
youths  in  the  In-school  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program.  The  provision  does  not  ap- 
ply to  nor  Is  It  Intended  to  influence  local 
procedures  for  the  selection  of  participants 
In  the  program. 

Program  consolidation. — The  Senate  bill 
contained  amendments  prohibiting  the  con- 
solidation of  authority  under  section  303(a) 
(5)  (State  administration  and  supervisory 
services),  section  1009  (State  statistical  serv- 
ices) of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  and  title  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.  The  Senate 
receded  on  this  amendment  and  concurred 
with  tue  House's  position  In  not  extending 
section  1009  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  In  a  related  amendment  discussed 
previously,  the  House  concurred  with  the 
Senate  bill  to  continue  a  separate  authoriza- 
tion under  section  303(a)(5)  for  State  ad- 
ministration and  supervisory  services.  The 
conference  committee  action  with  regard  to 
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section  1009  Is  based  on  the  consideration 
that  State  statistical  services  may  be 
funded  under  title  V  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  The  committee 
emphasizes,  however,  that  It  still  assigns  a 
high  priority  to  programs  at  the  State  level 
to  Improve  statistical  services  and  expects 
no  substantial  change  In  the  emphasis  given 
to  the  Improvement  <Jf  such  services  because 
of  the  expiration  of  section  1009. 

Student  unrest. — T\ie  Senate  bill  provided 
that  nothing  In  the  1968  amendments  or  In 
any  act  amended  by  the  1968  amendments 
should  be  construed  to  prohibit  any  Institu- 
tion from  refusing  to  award,  continue,  or 
extend  any  financial  assistance  under  such 
acts  to  an  Individual  because  of  misconduct 
which,  in  the  institution's  Judgment,  bears 
adversely  on  the  student's  fitness  or  such 
assistance.  The  House  amendment  provided 
that  institutions  deny  payments  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  any  student  under  a  number  of 
enumerated  student  assistance  programs  If 
the  Institution  determines,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  that  the  student  has 
willfully  refused  to  obey  a  lawful  regulation 
or  order  of  the  Institution,  and  that  such 
refusal  was  of  a  serious  nature  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  disruption  of  the  administration 
of  such  Institution,  A  student  could  only  be 
disqualified  for  aid  for  an  act  committed 
after  enactment  of  the  1968  amendmente.  The 
House  amendment  further  provided  that  no 
loan,  guarantee  of  a  loan  or  grant  under  a 
program  authorized  or  extended  by  the  1968 
amendments  should  be  awarded  to  any  appli- 
cant within  3  years  after  he  has  been  con- 
victed by  any  court  of  record  for  any  crime 
which  was  committed  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  1968  amendments,  and  which 
involved  the  use  of  (or  assistance  to  others 
In  the  use  of)  force,  trespass,  or  the  seizure 
of  property  under  control  of  an  Institution 
of  higher  education  to  prevent  officials  or 
students  at  such  an  Institution  from  en- 
gaging in  their  duties  or  pursuing  their 
studies,  by  an  Institution  or  person  having 
knowledge  of  such  conviction. 

The  conference  report  provides  that — 
If  an  institution  of  higher  education  deter- 
mines, after  affording  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  to  an  Individual  attending,  or 
employed  by,  such  Institution,  that  such  In- 
dividual has  been  convicted  by  any  court  of 
record  of  any  crime  which  was  committed 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  and 
which  involved  the  use  of  (or  assistance  to 
others  in  the  use  of)  force,  disruption,  or  the 
seizure  of  property  under  control  of  any  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  to  prevent  offi- 
cials or  students  In  such  Institution  from 
engaging  In  their  duties  or  pursuing  their 
studies,  and  that  such  crime  was  of  a  serious 
nature  and  contributed  to  a  substantial  dis- 
ruption of  the  administration  of  the  Institu- 
tion with  respect  to  which  such  crime  was 
committed,  then  the  Institution  which  such 
Individual  attends,  or  la  employed  by,  shall 
deny  for  a  period  of  2  years  any  further  pay- 
ment to.  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of  such  indi- 
vidual under  any  of  a  number  of  specified 
programs;  that  if  an  Institution  denies  an 
individual  assistance  under  the  authority  of 
the  preceding  clause  then  any  Institution 
which  such  Individual  subsequently  attends 
shall  deny  for  the  remainder  of  the  two-year 
period  any  further  payment  to,  or  for  the 
direct  benefit  of,  such  individual  under  any 
of  the  specified  programs;  and 

That,  If  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
determines,  after  affording  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  to  an  Individual  attending, 
or  employed  by,  such  Institution,  that  such 
Individual  has  willfully  refused  to  obey  a 
lavtrful  regulation  or  order  of  such  Institution 
after  the  date  of  enactemnt  of  this  act,  and 
that  such  refusal  was  of  a  serious  nature  and 
contributed  to  a  substantial  disruption  of  the 
administration  of  such  Institution,  then  such 
institution  shall  deny,  for  a  period  of  2  years, 
any  further  payment  to,  or  for  the  direct 
benefit  of,  such  Individual  under  any  of  the 
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specified  programs.  The  programs  specified 
In  the  conference  report  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  student  loan  program  under  title 
n  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958. 

(3)  The  educational  opportunity  grant  pro- 
gram under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  IMS 

(3)  The  student  lo*n  Insurance  program 
under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966. 

(4)  The  college  work-study  program  under 
part  C  of  tlUe  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1905 

(5)  Any  fellowship  program  carried  on  un- 
der Utle  n.  in.  or  V  of  the  Higher  EducaUon 
Act  of  19«5  or  Utle  IV  or  VI  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  The  confer- 
ence report  further  provides  that  nothing  in 
the  bill  or  any  act  amended  by  the  bill,  shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  any  Institution  of 
higher  education  from  refusing  to  award, 
continue,  or  extend  any  financial  assistance 
under  any  such  act  to  any  Individual  because 
of  any  misconduct  which  In  Its  Judgment 
bears  adversely  on  his  fitness  for  such  as- 
sistance; that  nothing  In  the  student  unrest 
section  shall  be  construed  as  limiting  or 
prejudicing  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of 
any  institution  of  higher  education  to  Instl- 
tutA-and  eaiTy  out  «n  Independent,  discipli- 
nary proceeding  pursuant  to  existing  author- 
ity, practice,  and  law:  and  that  nothing  in 
the  student  unrest  section  shall  be  construed 
to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  student  to  verbal 
expression  of  Individual  views  or  opinions. 

Enforcement  of  compulsory  attendance 
laws — The  Senate  bill,  effective  for  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  the  enactment  of  the 
bin,  provided  that  no  local  educational 
agency  may  receive  financial  assistance  un- 
der tke  1968  amendments  or  any  act  amended 
by  the  1968  amendments  unless  such  agency 
has  certified  that  It  Is  talcing  all  appropriate 
steps  to  enforce  laws  relating  to  compulsory 
school  attendance  In  the  district  of  such 
agency  The  Senate  bill  further  required  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  an  investigation  of  State  laws  re- 
lating to  compulsory  school  attendance  for 
the  piirpose  cf  determining  what  Federal 
action,  IX  any,  should  be  taken,  to  promote 
minimum  attendance  requirements  through- 
out the  Nation.  The  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  the  results  of  his  Investiga- 
tion not  later  than  July  1.  1969.  The  House 
amendment  contained  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. The  Senate  recedes. 

College  of  Guam. — The  Senate  bill  provided 
that  the  College  of  Ouam  should  be  deemed 
a  land-grant  college,  and  that  Ouam  should 
be  deemed  a  "State"  in  the  administration 
of  the  Second  Morrill  Act.  The  Senate  eimend- 
ment  further  authorized  an  appropriation  of 
•890.995  for  the  territory  of  Ouam  In  lieu  of 
extending  to  the  territory  certain  provisions 
of  the  First  Morrill  Act.  The  Senate  provision 
would  take  effect  with  respect  to  appropri- 
ations beginning  with  fiscal  year  1970.  The 
House  amendment  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Rules,  regulations,  and  guidelines. — The 
House  amendment  requires  that  standards, 
rules,  regulations,  or  requirements  of  gen- 
eral applicability  prescribed  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  1968  amendments  or  any  act 
amended  by  the  1968  amendments  not  take 
effect  ( 1 )  until  30  days  after  such  standards, 
rules,  regulations,  or  requirements  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Renter,  and  (2)  unleaa 
Interested  persons  are  given  an  opportxinlty 
to  participate  In  the  formulation  of  such 
standards,  rules,  and  so  forth,  through  the 
submission  of  views  or  arguments.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  contained  no  comparable  provision. 
The  conference  report  requires  that  stand- 
ards, rules,  regulations,  or  requirements  of 
general  appUcablUty  prescribed  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  amendments  or  any  act 
amended  by  the  1968  amendments  shall  not 
take  effect  until  30  days  after  such  standards, 
rules,  regxUatlons.  or  requirements  are  put>« 
liahed  in  the  Federal  Register. 


Development  of  new  means  of  testing  sec- 
ondary school  students  for  capability  for 
postsecondary  education. — The  Senate  bill 
authorized  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
provide  by  grant  or  contract  with  Institutions 
of  higher  education  or  other  public  or  private 
organizations  for  the  development  of  Im- 
proved testing  and  other  procedures  to  deter- 
mine the  capabilities  of  students  with  vary- 
ing social  and  economic  backgrounds  for 
postsecondary  education.  The  House  amend- 
ment contained  no  such  provision.  The  Sen- 
ate provision  Is  not  Included  In  the  confer- 
ence substitute  because  the  conference  com- 
mittee did  not  feel  it  was  necessary  to  create 
a  special  program  as  any  research  needed  to 
accomplish  this  could  be  supported  under 
title  rv  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act.  and 
because  information  brought  to  the  conferees' 
attention  indicated  that  experimentation  In 
this  area  was  already  being  undertaken  by 
colleges  and  universities.  In  lieu  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  special  program.  It  Is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  conference  committee  that  the 
Office  of  Education  collect  available  Informa- 
tion regarding  colleges  and  universities 
studies  on  admission  policies  and  specifically, 
the  criteria  utilized  in  selection  standards.  If. 
after  this  Information  is  compiled,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  need  for  further  and  more  com- 
prehensive research,  the  conferees  agree  that 
consideration  should  be  given  to  funding  this 
type  of  activity  under  the  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act. 

Treatment  of  certain  financial  aid  to  stu- 
dents.— The  Senate  bill  provided  that  no 
grant  or  loan  to  any  undergraduate  student 
for  educational  purposes  made  or  insured  un- 
der any  program  admimstered  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  shall  be  considered  as 
income  or  resources  under  those  programs 
authorized  by  the  Social  Security  Act  In 
which  participation  is  on  the  basis  of  annual 
Income  The  House  amendment  contained  no 
comparable  provision.  The  House  recedes. 

Duplication  of  benefits. — Under  the  cold 
war  OI  bill  veterans  are  precluded  from  re- 
ceiving veterans'  benefits  if  they  are  receiv- 
ing grant  assistance  under  other  Federal  ed- 
ucation programs.  The  Senate  bill  exempted 
all  student  assistance  programs  authorized 
or  amended  by  the  bill  from  the  non- 
dupllcaUon  provisions  of  the  Veterans  Act. 
The  Ho\ise  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  House  recedes. 

Presidential  recommendation  uHth  respect 
to  postsecondary  education. — The  Senate  bill 
proposed  the  establishment  of  an  11 -member 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Universal 
Educational  Opportunity  Commission  which 
would  conduct  a  study  of  the  availability  of 
higher  education:  financing  higher  educa- 
tion and  alternative  plans  for  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  to  students.  The  Commission 
would  be  directed  to  report  to  Congress  with- 
in 18  months  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
act.  the  results  of  Its  study  and  a  plan  or 
alternative  plans  for  providing  universal  ed- 
ucational opportunity  at  the  postsecondary 
level.  The  House  amendment  contained  no 
comparable  provision. 

The  conference  report  provides  In  lieu  of 
the  Senate  provision  that  on  or  before  De- 
cember 31.  1969.  the  President  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  proposals  relative  to  the 
feasibility  of  making  available  a  postsecond- 
ary education  to  all  young  Americans  who 
qualify  and  seek  It. 

Cabi.  D.  PnuuNS, 

Edith  Gbxkm, 

John  Bradcmas. 

Sam  M.  Oibbons, 

Hugh  L.  Caext, 

WnxiAM  D.  Hathawat, 

Phuxjp  Bubton, 

WnxiAM  Atbks, 

Alaxkt  H.  Qua, 

Ogdek  ROD. 
John  N.  BBLKNBoaK, 
Mabtin  L.  Bbch, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Prealdent,  I 
have  a  statement  of  Senator  Morse  on 
the  higher  education  conference  report. 
He  presided  at  this  conference  with  great 
ability.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  skiUed 
negotiator  and  conciliator  In  my  life.  He 
brought  together  the  two  Houses  In 
almost  100  points  of  difference.  They 
were  in  agreement  to  the  point  that  every 
one  of  the  managers  of  both  Houses 
signed  the  report. 

As  Senators  know.  Senator  Morse  was 
called  away  because  of  the  untimely 
death  of  his  sulmlnlstratlve  assistant, 
who  had  served  him  so  long  and  so  well. 
He  attended  the  funeral  services  in  Ore- 
gon and  could  not  be  here. 

On  behalf  of  Senator  Morse,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
he  had  prepared  in  advance  last  week, 
waiting  for  the  day  when  the  conference 
report  would  be  up  for  consideration,  ex- 
plaining what  the  bill  does,  be  printed  in 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    or    Senator    Morse   on    Higher 
Education  Conference  Report 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  bring  before 
this  body  the  Conference  Report  on  S.  3769. 
the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968, 
This  report  represents  many  long  hours  of 
discussion  with  our  colleagues  from  the 
House  and  contains,  for  the  most  part,  the 
better  portions  of  the  two  higher  education 
bills  that  were  before  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee. I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  my 
Senate  colleagues  who  served  with  me  as 
conferees,  for  their  long  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice in  the  cause  of  better  education  for  all 
Americans.  And  I  wish  to  assure  the  Senate 
that  I  am  quite  proud  of  the  bill  I  bring  be- 
fore you  today,  a  bill  which  ranks  high 
among  the  landmark  education  measures 
which  have  been  passed  by  this  Congress  in 
recent  years. 

I  realize  that  the  bill  before  you  Is  long 
and  often  complex.  I  would  therefore  like  to 
discuss  the  provisions  of  the  Congress  Re- 
port with  the  Senate  In  some  detail,  to  ex- 
plain the  changes  these  amendments  will 
make  In  our  programs  of  Federal  assistance 
to  education  at  all  levels. 

In  general,  the  amendments  extend  from 
existing  pieces  of  legislation — the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963.  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  and  the  International 
Education  Act  of  1966.  All  authorizations  in 
the  bill  extend  through  fiscal  year  1971.  In 
addition,  the  amendments  authorize  seven 
new  programs  in  the  field  of  education,  and 
also  transfer  the  existing  Upward  Bound 
program  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity to  the  Office  of  Education.  However, 
the  committee  was  aware  of  the  current 
budget  restraints.  Therefore,  almost  uni- 
formly, new  programs  were  authorized  to 
begin  operation  in  fiscal  year  1970.  Only 
plEuinlng  funds  were  authorized  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  to  allow  the  Office  of 
Education  and  the  educational  community 
to  prepare  for  the  Implementation  of  the 
new  programs. 

Trn.B    I STUDENT    ASSISTANCE 

Title  I  amends  and  extends  all  the  student 
flnanclel  assistance  programs  administered 
by  the  Office  of  Education:  the  NDEA  stu- 
dent loan  program,  the  Guaranteed  Loan 
Program,  the  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 
Program,  the  College  Work-Study  Program, 
and  the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan 
Insurance  Program. 

The  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Pro- 
gram Is  authorized  at  the  rate  of  970  million 
for   fiscal   year   1968,  9100  million  for  fiscal 
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year  1970,  and  $140  million  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  This  program,  which  provides  grants 
to  our  neediest  college  students — approxi- 
mately 320.000  this  past  year — Is  amended  to 
Increase  the  maximum  grant  from  (800  to 
$1,000. 

The  Talent  Search  Program,  which  seeks 
out  the  talented  high  school  students  from 
low-Income  families  and  advises  them  about 
opportunities  for  higher  education,  is  merged 
with  the  Uptoard  Bound  Program  now  ad- 
ministered by  the  Office  of  Ekionomic  Oppor- 
tunity and  with  a  new  program  of  Special 
Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students.  Pro- 
grams under  this  new  authority  would  be 
able  to  start  at  the  high  school  level  with 
the  identification  of  talent,  continue  with 
preparation  of  students  from  low-income 
backgrounds  for  the  skills  they  will  need 
to  succeed  In  college,  and  conclude  with  an 
on-going  program  of  services — tutoring,  re- 
medial instruction,  special  counseling — to 
enable  them  to  succeed  after  they  have  fi- 
nally enrolled  In  college.  Only  the  Talent 
Search  portion  of  this  new  program  could  be 
contracted  out  to  agencies  other  than  edu- 
cational Institutions;  in  exceptional  cases, 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  would  be  al- 
lowed to  make  Upward  Bound  contracts  with 
secondary  schools  and  f>ostsecondary  Institu- 
tions other  than  colleges.  Enrollees  in  Up- 
ward Bound  can  receive  stipends  of  up  to  $30 
per  month,  but  the  cost  of  the  program  can- 
not exceed  $150  per  enrollee  per  month.  FVsr 
fiscal  year  1969,  $10  million  Is  authorized,  of 
which  no  more  than  $500,000  may  be  spent 
for  planning  the  Upward  Bound  program  Ef- 
fective In  fiscal  year  1970.  administration  of 
the  program  Is  transferred  to  the  Office  of 
Education  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. The  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1970  for  all  three  programs  Is  $56.68  mUllon, 
and  the  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1971 
Is  $96  million. 

The  Insured  Student  Loan  Program  was 
amended  In  several  significant  ways  by  the 
conferees.  Although  the  Commissioner's  au- 
thority to  make  payments  to  reduce  Interest 
costs  to  the  student  during  his  college  career 
was  extended,  the  post-graduation  subsidy 
which  had  been  paid  for  all  students  whose 
families  had  an  adjusted  gross  Income  of 
less  than  $15,000  was  eliminated  by  the  Con- 
ference Committee.  This  amendment  Is  ap- 
plicable only  to  Insured  loans  made  60  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  so  it  will 
not  affect  the  repayment  liabilities  of  any 
student  who  now  holds  a  guaranteed  student 
loan.  In  case  of  the  death  or  permanent  and 
total  disability  of  a  borrower,  the  Commis- 
sioner Is  authorized  to  repay  the  amount 
owed. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  conference  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  $12.5  million  in 
seed  money,  to  serve  as  advances  to  the  re- 
serve funds  of  State  and  nonprofit  private 
student  loan  insurance  programs.  In  all  cases. 
Federal  funds  must  be  matched  dollar-for- 
dollar  from  non-Federal  sources. 

I  am  sure  that  nearly  all  the  Members  of 
this  body  have  received  letters  from  students 
complaining  that  they  have  been  unable  to 
secure  insured  student  loans  In  their  com- 
munities. One  of  the  problems  has  been  that 
the  allowable  Interest  rate — 6  percent — has 
been  too  low,  In  view  of  the  present  money 
market.  Therefore,  the  conferees  agreed  to 
raise  the  maximum  permissible  interest  rate 
on  these  loans  to  7  percent.  This  continues 
the  higher  rate  already  made  possible  by  PL. 
90-460,  the  Act  extending  our  insured  loan 
programs  through  October  31,  1968.  The  con- 
ferees were  aware  that  some  States  have  not 
yet  raised  their  statutory  ceilings  on  non- 
usurious  Interest  charges.  Therefore,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  was  authorized 
to  pay  an  administrative  cost  allowance  of 
no  more  than  one  percent  to  the  lender  to 
cover  the  disparity.  Such  cost  allowance  will 
be  paid  on  loans  made  during  the  period 
ending  120  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
State's  legislature;  this  grace  period  will  of- 
fer the  State  ample  time  to  amend  Its  usury 


laws.  In  special  cases,  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  law  will  supersede  State  law.  In  the 
limited  area  of  Interest  chargeable  on  student 
loans. 

Several  other  reasonably  technical  amend- 
ments were  also  made  to  our  insured  student 
loan  program.  The  program  authorized  by  the 
National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Act  of  1965  was  merged  with  that  authorized 
by  the  Higher  Education  Act,  thus  simplify- 
ing the  piaperwork  and  bookkeeping  required 
of  lending  agencies.  To  make  the  State  pro- 
gram consistent  with  the  Federal  one,  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  encourage  the 
Inclusion  in  State  programs  of  provisions  de- 
ferring repayment  of  loans  during  military. 
VISTA,  or  Peace  Corps  service.  In  another 
attempt  to  coordinate  the  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  programs,  the  conferees  agreed  to 
standardize  the  maximum  amounts  of  loans 
Insured,  Issuance  of  installment  obligations, 
and  minimum  amounts  of  repayment  install- 
ments permitted. 

Two  amendments  contribute  to  the  broad- 
ening of  a  student's  access  to  an  Insured  loan. 
First,  pension  funds  and  Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations  were  made  eligible  to  make 
student  loans  for  both  college  and  vocational 
study.  Second,  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion Is  authorized  to  insure  loans  to  student 
borrowers  who.  because  they  are  not  State 
residents,  do  not  have  access  to  the  regular 
insured  loan  program  within  the  State.  The 
conferees  hope  that  the  latter  amendment 
will  do  much  to  overcome  the  Inequities 
which  have  occurred  because  of  restrictive 
residence  requirements  which  have  been  im- 
posed on  some  State-Insured  programs. 

The  College  Work-Study  Program  was 
transferred  by  these  amendments  from  the 
Ek:onomic  Opportunity  Act  to  part  C  of  title 
IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  This  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  fact  that  the  program  has 
been  operated  by  the  Office  of  Education  since 
its  inception.  The  program  was  authorized 
at  the  level  of  $225  million  for  fiscal  year 
1969,  $255  million  for  fiscal  year  1970,  and 
$285  million  for  fiscal  year  1971.  For  the  first 
time,  area  vocational  schools  were  made  eli- 
gible to  participate.  The  Pederal-non-Pederal 
matching  requirement  was  set  at  80-20  for 
the  duration  of  the  bill,  and  students  were 
allowed  to  work  more  than  the  usually  pre- 
scribed number  of  hours  during  vacation  and 
other  non-enrollment  periods.  Students  in 
proprietary  institutions  may  participate  in 
the  Work-Study  program,  although  they  may 
not  work  for  the  proprietary  institution. 

The  Conference  Committee  also  agreed  on 
a  new  program  of  student  flJianclal  assist- 
ance— Cooperative  Education.  This  program 
would  allow  the  Commissioner  to  make 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  for 
the  planning,  establishment,  expansion,  or 
carrying  out  of  programs  of  coop)eratlve  edu- 
cation, which  is  defined  as  alternate  periods 
of  full-time  study  and  full-time  employment. 
No  Institution  may  receive  more  than  $75,000 
jjer  year,  and  no  Institution  may  receive 
grants  for  more  than  3  years.  For  fiscal  year 
1969,  $340,000  is  authorized,  to  be  available 
for  planning  and  other  related  activities;  $8 
million  la  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1970.  and 
$10  million  for  fiscal  year  1971.  In  addition, 
the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  and  contracts  for  the  training  of  per- 
sons to  administer  cooperative  education  pro- 
grams and  for  research  In  the  field.  For  these 
purposes,  $750,000  Is  authorized  for  each  of 
the  three  fiscal  years. 

Several  general  amendments  apply  to  all 
student  assistance  programs.  Residents  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  are 
made  eligible  to  participate.  An  Advisory 
Council  on  Financial  Aid  to  Students  Is  es- 
tablished to  advise  the  Commissioner  on 
matters  of  general  policy  arising  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  student  financial  aid  pro- 
grams. 

Effective  in  fiscal  year  1970,  Institutions 
participating  In  the  Educational  Opporttinlty 
Grant  and  College  Work-Study  programs  will 
receive  an  administrative  expense  allotment 


of  3  percent.  In  lieu  of  reimbursement;  this 
sum,  plus  the  amount  withdrawn  by  the  In- 
stitution from  its  National  Defense  Student 
Loan  fund  to  cover  expenses,  shall  not  exceed 
$125,000.  In  addition,  the  maintenance  of  ef- 
fort requirements  for  the  IBOG  and  Work- 
Study  programs  were  also  standardized.  The 
Conferees  felt  that  these  two  changes  will  do 
much  to  ease  the  paperwork  burden  being 
felt  by  college  financial  aid  officers  across 
the  country. 

The  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram was  also  extended  through  fiscal  year 
1971.  with  authorizations  of  $210  million  for 
fiscal  year  1969,  $275  million  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  and  $300  million  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
The  provisions  for  general  teacher  cancella-- 
tlon  of  50  percent  of  the  loan  principal  and 
Interest  were  extended  for  2  years,  through 
fiscal  year  1970.  Expanded  forgiveness  of  15 
percent  per  year  up  to  100  percent  of  the 
loan  amount  was  extended  to  teachers  In  all 
schools  with  an  enrollment  of  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  children  from  families  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $3,000.  At  present,  such 
forgiveness  Is  limited  to  teachers  In  only 
V4  of  the  schools  In  any  State.  This  limita- 
tion discriminates  against  our  Nation's  poor- 
est States  and  thereby  undermines  the  pur- 
pose of  the  forgiveness — to  attract  teachers 
to  our  least  wealthy  schools.  The  amendment 
adopted  by  the  conferees  will  go  a  long  way 
towards  achieving  such  a  worthy  purpose. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  allow  proprie- 
tary Institutions  to  participate  in  the  NDEA 
loan  program.  However,  to  avoid  cutting  back 
on  the  amounts  of  loan  funds  available  to 
students  in  higher  education  in  our  current 
fiscal  situation,  the  amendments  provide  that 
students  In  proprietary  Institutions  may  bor- 
row only  when  appropriations  for  the  loan 
program  exceed  $190  mlllton. 

Two  other  amendments  remove  the  re- 
quirement of  special  consideration  for  the 
applications  of  students  of  superior  academic 
backgrounds  and  exempt  permanent  resi- 
dents of  the  Trust  Terriory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands for  the  required  oath  of  allegiance. 

TITLE    II AMENDMENTS    TO    OTHER    PROVISIONS 

OP    HIGHER    EDUCATION    ACT    OF    igSS 

The  Community  Services  Program,  title  I 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  was  authorized 
at  the  level  of  $10  million  for  fiscal  year  1969, 
S50  million  for  fiscal  year  1970,  and  $60  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1971.  The  Senate  conferees 
accepted  the  provision  of  the  original  House 
bill  that  the  requirement  of  a  comprehensive, 
coordinated.  Statewide  system  of  programs 
could  be  modified  in  cases  where  funds  were 
Insufficient.  Since  many  States  were  experi- 
encing difficulty  In  matching  title  I  funds  on 
an  equal  basis,  the  conferees  agreed  that  the 
matching  ratio  for  this  title  would  be  66% 
percent  Federal  funds  and  33 '3  percent  State 
and  local  funds. 

Title  II-A,  College  Library  Assistance.  Is 
authorized  by  the  conference  committee  at 
the  level  of  $25  million  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
$75  million  for  fiscal  year  1970,  and  $90  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1971.  Branch  Institutions 
of  higher  education  which  are  located  in 
communities  different  from  their  parent  in- 
stitution are  made  eligible  to  receive  sup- 
plemental and  special  purpose  grants.  This 
clarifies  the  status  of  such  branches,  which 
had  been  a  problem  In  past  administration 
of  this  part.  Maintenance  of  effort  require- 
ments for  special  purpose  grants  were  also 
revised,  to  make  their  application  more 
equitable. 

ntle  II-B,  Library  Training  and.  Research, 
Is  authorized  at  the  level  off  $11.8  mUllon 
for  fiscal  year  1989,  $28  mUllon  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  and  $38  million  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
The  Senate  conferees  acceded  to  the  House 
in  accepting  their  provision  for  grants  for 
the  establishment,  development,  and  expan- 
sion of  programs  of  library  and  information 
science. 

The  Library  of  Congress  program,  title  n- 
C  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  received  an 
authorization  of  $6  million  for  fiscal  year 
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1969  and  &n  autborlmtlon  of  $11.1  million 
for  each  of  the  two  succee<Ung  fiscal  yean. 
Since  there  haa  been  some  confualon  con- 
c«mlng  the  proper  authority  of  the  Librarian 
of  Congress  under  this  part,  statutory  lan- 
guage was  Included  to  clarify  his  authority 
to  purchase  copies  of  materials  and  to  act 
as  an  acquisitions  agent  for  hard-to-obtaln 
foreign  materials. 

Title  m.  Developing  Institutions,  was 
kuthorlzed  by  the  conferees  at  the  level 
of  tSd  million  for  fiscal  year  19«9,  $70  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1970,  and  $91  million  for 
flacal  yecu-  1971.  Since  Junior  colleges  are 
plajrlng  an  Increasingly  Important  role  In 
American  higher  education,  the  share  of  title 
m  funds  allotted  to  Junior  colleges  was  In- 
creased to  33  percent  by  the  conferees. 

The  House  also  accepted  an  amendment 
to  title  ni  offered  originally  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr  Yakbokotjch | .  This 
provision,  entitled  "Professors  Emeritus," 
would  authorize  the  Commissioner  to  make 
grants  to  professors  who  have  retired  from 
service  In  colleges  and  universities.  These 
granu  would  be  designed  to  encourage  such 
professors  to  teach  and  conduct  research  at 
developing  Institutions.  I  think  that  this 
amendment  will  be  of  major  importance  in 
forwarding  the  objectives  of  the  developing 
tnstltutlona.  program  Institutions  such  as 
the  Hastings  Law  School  In  San  Francisco 
have  more  than  proven  that  faculty  mem- 
bers over  the  formal  age  for  retirement  have 
much  to  give  new  generations  of  students. 

Although  the  Education  Professions  De- 
velopment Act,  title  V  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act.  does  not  expire  at  this  time,  the 
conferees  agreed  to  extend  Its  provisions 
through  fiscal  year  1971.  with  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $492  million,  so  that  Its  explraUon 
date  would  be  consistent  with  those  of  other 
higher  education  programs.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  Commissioner  to  provide  medi- 
cal Insurance  for  those  Teacher  Corps  mem- 
bers not  otherwise  covered  with  Insurance  In 
the  sch*ol  systems  In  which  they  teach.  State 
educational  agencies  were  authorized  to  ad- 
minister directly  programs  of  teacher  recruit- 
ment under  title  V-B.  subpart  2.  In  addition, 
a  minimum  allotment  of  $100,000  per  State 
was  set  for  this  part,  to  assure  each  State 
sufficient  funds  to  undertake  a  meaningful 
teacher  recruitment  program. 

Since  there  was  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
conferees  that  fellowships  under  title  V-C 
and  training  opportunities  under  title  V-D 
were  not  being  allocated  equitably  among 
the  States,  the  Commissioner  was  directed  to 
allocate  such  fellowships  and  training  pro- 
grams on  the  basis  of  certain  statutory  fac- 
tors. 

I  would  like  to  report  to  the  Senate  that 
with  respect  to  the  practices  of  the  Office 
of  Education  In  the  administration  of  the 
Education  Professions  Development  Act  pro- 
grams, that  the  conferees  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  practices  now  enforced  and  that  it 
is  expected  that  certain  changes  will  take 
place  In  the  near  future.  It  Is  our  expectation 
that  the  programs  authorized  by  Part  C  and 
Part  D  of  Title  V  of  the  Higher  EducaUon 
Act  will  no  longer  be  admimstered  together 
as  a  single  program  and  that  the  Title  V-C 
program  will  be  administered  as  a  fellowship 
program  as  It  was  originally  Intended  by 
Congress. 

It  was  my  hope  and  that  of  the  conferees 
that  such  a  mandate  would  alleviate  any  in- 
equities in  the  distribution  of  theae  funds 
that  currently  exist  Finally.  In  order  to  make 
coet-of-educatlon  allowances  under  the  fel- 
lowship program  consistent  with  those  of 
other  Federal  fellowship  programs,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  give  the  Commissioner  dis- 
cretion to  set  the  amounts  consistent  with 
prevailing  practices.  Since  Commissioner 
Howe  had  Indicated  to  the  Senate  Education 
Subcommittee  that  he  Intended  ultimately 
to  Increase  such  allowances  to  $3,500.  the 
Senate  conferees  acceded  to  their  House  col- 


leagues and  set  that  figure  as  a  sUtutory 
celling. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  an  amendment 
to  the  Education  Professions  Development 
Act  which  placed  emphasis  on  teacher  train- 
ing to  serve  the  needs  of  children  living  in 
areas  of  high  concentrations  of  low-Income 
families. 

The  conferees  did  not  accept  this  statutory 
language  since  It  was  felt  that  statutory 
language  was  unnecessary.  The  conferees  rec- 
ognized that  one  of  the  paajor  concerns  of 
educators  throughout  the  country  is  that 
our  teachers  are  Inadequately  prepared  to 
serve  disadvantaged  children.  The  Senate  re- 
ceded on  this  point  only  because  It  would 
appear.  If  the  amendment  were  adopted,  that 
statutory  language  was  necessary  In  order 
to  encourage  the  Office  of  Education  to  em- 
phasize the  needs  of  children  from  low-In- 
come families. 

Therefore,  the  deletion  of  that  language 
should  be  construed  to  mean  that  the  con- 
ferees expect  a  continued  interest  In  the 
teaching  of  the  disadvantaged  and  that  sta- 
tutory  direction   Is   not   necessary. 

The  program  of  EquipTnent  and  Materials 
for  Higher  Education  was  extended,  like  the 
re«t  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  for  3  years. 
For  fiscal  year  1969.  $13  million  was  author- 
ized for  the  purchase  of  television  equip- 
ment: for  fiscal  year  1970  and  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  $60  million  was  authorized  for  each 
year.  For  other  equipment.  $1.5  million  was 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1969  and  $10  mil- 
lion each  year  for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971. 
Although  no  language  was  Included  to  au- 
thorize the  purchase  of  Instructional  com- 
puters, the  Statement  of  Managers  makes  It 
clear  that  the  conference  committee  agreed 
that  instructional  computers  should  be  eligi- 
ble equipment  under  title  VI. 

The  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  include 
this  language  In  the  Statement  of  Managers 
only  upon  the  understanding  that  the  In- 
structional computers  eligible  under  title  VI 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  are  Inexpensive 
computers  of  the  desk  top  type  variety.  We 
would  expect  that  the  cost  of  any  computer 
of   this   type   would   not  exceed  $1,000. 

In  other  amendments  to  the  title.  It  was 
made  clear  that  combinations  of  Institutions 
could  apply  for  an  equipment  grant.  In  addi- 
tion, to  promote  the  coordination  of  Federal 
programs  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  for 
higher  education,  the  Commissioner  Is  di- 
rected to  consult  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  other  agencies  In  developing 
general  policy. 

The  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1968.  as  reported  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee, also  add  four  new  titles  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966.  The  first.  Networks 
for  Knowledge,  authorizes  the  Commissioner 
to  make  contracts  and  grants  to  encourage 
colleges  and  universities  to  share,  through 
cooperative  arrangements,  their  technical 
and  other  educational  and  administrative  fa- 
cilities and  resources.  In  these  days  of  the 
"knowledge  explosion."  it  has  become  almost 
Impossible  for  any  single  institution  of  high- 
er education  to  maintain  the  facilities,  closed, 
circuit  television,  computer  systems,  and  li- 
brary collections  necessary  to  provide  our 
Nation's  students  with  the  best  possible 
education.  This  new  program  would  encour- 
age Inter-institutlonal  sharing  of  strengths 
It  was  the  hope  of  the  conferees  that  the  re- 
sult of  such  cooperative  arrangements  would 
be  education  of  higher  quality  In  all  partic- 
ipating Institutions.  In  an  effort  to  keep 
the  Immediate  costs  of  this  program  as  low 
as  possible,  the  conferees  agreed  on  an  au- 
thorization of  $340,000  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
to  be  used  for  planning  and  related  activities 
When  the  program  finally  becomes  operation- 
al in  fiscal  year  1970.  it  will  be  authorized 
at  the  level  of  $4  million,  with  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $15  million  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

In  receding  to  the  House  language  on  the 
point  that  profit  making  organizations  would 


be  eligible  for  contracts  under  the  Networks 
for  Knowledge  program,  the  Senate  only  re- 
ceded with  the  understanding  that  the  Com- 
missioner would  make  contracts  with  profit 
making  organizations  only  under  very  un- 
usual circumstances  where  It  Is  impossible  to 
carry  out  a  very  Important  part  of  the  pro- 
gram with  non-profit  making  organizations. 

A  second  new  title.  Education  for  the  Pub- 
lic Service,  Is  designed  to  attract  and  pre- 
pare students  for  careers  of  service  in  State, 
local,  and  Federal  governments.  This  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  done  in  two  ways:  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  and 
contracts  with  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  assist  them  in  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  programs  of  graduate-level  public 
service  education  and  In  conducting  research. 
He  is  also  authorized  to  award  fellowships 
for  graduate  or  professional  study  to  per- 
sons planning  to  pursue  a  career  In  public 
service  Again,  the  conferees  agreed  that 
this  program  should  not  become  operational 
until  fiscal  year  1970.  For  fiscal  year  1969, 
$340,000  was  authorized  for  planning  and  re- 
lated activities:  for  fiscal  year  1970.  $6  mil- 
lion was  authorized.  Increasing  to  $13  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1971. 

Although  the  language  of  the  title  vests 
primary  administrative  responsibility  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  this  should  not  be  construed  as  an 
Intent  on  the  part  of  the  conferees  that  any 
other  agency  than  the  Office  of  Education 
should  administer  that  program.  The  only 
reason  the  Senate  receded  on  this  point  was 
that  it  was  generally  felt  that  In  the  Inter- 
agency negotiations  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  the  Secretary 
would  be  In  a  better  position  to  speak  to  other 
Cabinet  members  than  the  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

A  third  new  title  to  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  Improvement  of  Graduate  Programs,  was 
contained  In  the  Senate- passed  bill  but 
omitted  by  the  House.  The  conferees  agreed 
to  accept  the  version  passed  by  this  body, 
with  the  limitation  that  Federal  funds  could 
pay  no  more  than  66%  piercent  of  the  cost  of 
any  project.  This  program,  which  Is  designed 
to  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of  doc- 
toral programs  in  this  country,  Is  also  not 
scheduled  to  become  operational  until  fis- 
cal year  1970.  It  received  from  the  conference 
committee  an  authorization  of  $340,000  In 
planning  money  for  fiscal  year  1969.  $5  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1970,  and  $10  million  for 
fiscal  year  1971. 

The  House  conferees  also  accepted  another 
new  program  which  originated  In  the  Senate, 
the  Law  School  Clinical  Experience  Program. 
This  program  authorizes  the  Commissioner 
to  contract  with  accredited  laws  schools  to 
pay  up  to  90  percent  of  the  costs  of  establish- 
ing clinical  experience  programs  for  their 
students.  The  emphasis  in  these  programs  Is 
to  be  given  to  the  preparation  and  trial  of 
cases.  In  the  hope  that  the  supply  of  trial 
lawyers  In  this  country  may  be  Increased. 
Again,  only  a  planning  authorization  of 
$340,000  was  allowed  for  fiscal  year  1969.  For 
each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years  the  con- 
ferees allowed  $7  5  million. 

Several  technical  amendments  were  also 
made  to  the  Higher  Education  Act.  The  ad- 
visory council  now  charged  with  approving 
grants  under  title  II  of  the  Higher  EducaUon 
Facilities  Act  was  repealed,  and  a  new  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Graduate  Education,  de- 
signed to  advise  the  Commissioner  on  policy 
matters  relating  to  graduate  education,  was 
created.  Tlie  Commissioner  was  authorized 
to  disseminate  Information  and  provide  tech- 
nical asblstance  in  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and  $3  million  was  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1970  for  thU  ac- 
tivity. The  Secretary  was  given  the  authority 
to  plan  and  evaluate  programs,  with  an  au- 
thorization of  $1,117  for  fiscal  year  1969  and 
$1.9  for  fiscal  year  1970.  In  addition,  since 
the  Federal  fiscal  year  Is  not  the  same   as 
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the  academic  year — and  much  uncertainty 
over  funding  results  in  the  academic  com- 
munity— advance  funding  for  the  programs 
under  this  act  was  authorized. 

TTTLX    ni AMENDMENTS   TO    OTHER    PKOVISIONB 

OP  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION   ACT  OF 
1»SS 

Title  in.  Equipment  and  Materials  for  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education,  was  ex- 
tended for  three  years,  with  authorizations 
of  $110  million  lor  fiscal  year  1969,  $130  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1970,  and  $130  mllUon  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  The  Senate  conferees  agreed 
to  accept  the  House  language  providing  for 
the  State  plan  to  set  forth  any  requirements 
for  wlthln-State  equalization  of  matching. 
However,  we  wish  to  emphasize  that  we  do 
not  consider  this  any  grant  of  additional 
power  to  the  SUte  educational  agency;  It 
merely  clarifies  existing  law.  Since  private 
schools  do  not  occur  with  equal  Incidence 
across  the  country,  the  separate  allotment 
formula  for  loans  to  private  schools  was  re- 
pealed. Any  funds  not  utilized  by  private 
schools  may  be  reallotted  by  the  Commis- 
sioner for  use  under  State  plans. 

The  Senate  conferees  also  accepted  a  new 
part  B  to  title  in.  Grants  for  Acquisition  of 
Equipment  for  Programs  for  Educationally 
Deprived  Children,  which  had  been  contained 
In  the  House  bill.  This  program  provides 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  with 
high  concentrations  of  low-Income  children, 
similar  to  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  Nonpublic  school  chil- 
dren must  receive  an  equitable  share  of  the 
benefits  of  the  equipment  purchased  under 
this  program.  No  matching  is  required.  This 
program  is  consistent  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  Senate  that  every  attempt  should  be 
made  to  equalize  educational  opportunities 
around  the  country,  and  that  compensatory 
attention  should  be  paid  to  those  school  dis- 
tricts which  have  the  greatest  numbers  of 
educationally  deprived  children.  For  this 
reason,  your  conferees  agreed  to  the  addition 
of  this  new  part.  It  carries  a  2-year  author- 
ization of  $84,373  million  for  fiscal  year  1969 
and  $160  million  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

With  respect  to  the  new  program  of  grants 
for  equipment  for  education  of  deprived  chil- 
dren, as  chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees 
and  for  the  purpose  of  legislative  history  I 
would  like  to  say  that  the  availability  of 
equipment  under  the  Title  III-B  program 
to  nonpublic  school  children  Is  on  exactly  the 
same  terms  as  such  equipment  Is  available 
to  such  children  under  Title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  I 
would  further  point  out  that  in  making 
equipment  available  under  this  program  we 
In  no  way  limit  the  availability  of  equipment 
under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act. 

The  National  Defense  Fellowship  Program 
was  continued  at  the  same  level — 7.500  new 
fellowships  per  year.  The  maximum   length 
of  fellowships  was  Increased  from  three  years 
to  four  years,  if  special  circumstances  war- 
rant. Like  the  fellowships  under  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  NDEA  fellowships  also  carry 
an     institutional    cost-of-educatlon     allow- 
ance. This  was  Increased   by  the  conferees 
to  an  amount  consistent  with  the  allowance 
of  other  higher  educaUon  fellowships  across 
the  Federal  government,  not  to  exceed  $3,500. 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  con- 
vincingly pointed  out  to  the  Education  Sub- 
committee   the    Inequities    which    currently 
exist  In  the  distribution  of  NDEA  fellowships. 
The   bill    we   took   to   conference   contained 
language  to  solve  this  problem.  The  bill  be- 
fore   you    requires    the    Commissioner    to 
achieve   such    equitable   distribution,    based 
on  such  factors  as  student  enrollments  In 
higher  education   Institutions  and  popula- 
tion. The  original  bill  also  Included  another 
factor — shortage   of   faculty   members   with 
a  PhD.  This  was  dropped  in  conference  after 
testimony  that  such  data  were  not  available. 
However,  I  would  like  to  make  legislative  his- 


tory at  this  point  that  the  committee  con- 
siders It  of  the  highest  Importance  that 
such  distribution  be  achieved  and  that  It 
recommends  that  the  Commissioner  secure 
the  data  to  allow  the  consideration  of  faculty 
members  with  less  than  the  doctorate  in  his 
distribution  of  fellowships. 

The  program  of  Guidance.  Counseling,  and 
Testing  was  authorized  at  the  level  of  $25 
million  for  fiscal  year  1969.  $40  million  for 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  $64  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  Although  the  Institute  program 
originally  authorized  by  part  B  of  title  V  was 
not  extended  by  the  conferees,  provision  was 
made  for  the  use  of  short-term  training 
sessions  In  guidance  and  counseling  under 
part  A  of  the  title.  However,  the  conferees 
want  to  make  clear  that  such  sessions  are 
intended  to  be  consistent  with  the  type  of 
training  conducted  under  the  Education  Pro- 
fessions Development  Act;  they  are  not  to  be 
workshops,  symposia,  or  conferences. 

Title  VI,  Language  Development,  was  ex- 
tended without  change.  The  conferees  au- 
thorized $16.05  million  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
$30  million  for  fiscal  year  1970.  and  $38.5 
million  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  conferees  did  not  extend  title  VII, 
Educational  Media.  However,  the  House  did 
agree  to  a  provision  contained  in  the  Senate 
bill  authorizing  the  Commissioner  to  secure 
the  assistance  of  experts  In  the  utilization 
and  adaptation  of  "new  media  and  tech- 
nology" for  educational  purposes. 

In  a  technical  amendment,  the  Senate 
conferees  agreed  to  accept  House  language 
reserving  up  to  one  percent  of  title  III  and 
title  V  appropriations  for  Department  of  the 
Interior  Indian  schools  and  Department  of 
Defense  overseas  dependents  schools. 


Trru;  iv — amendments  to  higheb  education 

FACn-rrlES  act  of  1963 

Although  the  authorlzaUons  for  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  have  not  expired,  the 
conferees  extended  them  through  fiscal  year 
1971  to  be  consistent  with  the  length  of  au- 
thorizations of  other  higher  education  pro- 
grams. Title  I.  Grants  for  Undergraduate  Fa- 
cilities, was  authorized  at  the  level  of  $936 
million  per  year  for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971. 
Title  II,  Grants  for  Undergraduate  Facilities, 
received  an  authorization  of  $120  million  for 
each  fiscal   year.   Title   III,  Loans  for  Con- 
struction of  Facilities,  was  authorized  at  the 
level  of  $400  million  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal 
years.  The  provisions  lor  disaster  assistance 
were  also  extended  through  fiscal  year  1971. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  expand  the  eligibil- 
ity for  construction  grants,  heretofore  limited 
to  schools  with  expanding  enrollments,   to 
those  whose  enrollments  would  decrease  If 
construction  were  not  permitted.  In  addition, 
student  health  facilities  were  made  eligible 
subjects  for  construction.  The  Federal  share 
of   construction   costs  was   Increased   to   50 
percent;  and,  effective  In  fiscal  year  1969.  a 
minimum  allotment  of  $50,000  of  title  I  funds 
win  be  made  to  each  State  and  territory. 

A  new  provision  adopted  by  the  conferees 
authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  make  con- 
tracts to  reduce  the  cost  of  securing  loans 
from  non-Federal  sources,  through  the  pay- 
ment of  annual  Interest  grants.  The  Senate 
conferees  compromised  with  the  House  In 
agreeing  that  at  least  10  percent  of  the  con- 
struction costs  of  a  building  must  be  paid 
from  non-Federal  sources.  In  turn,  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provl-slon  limiting  grants 
made  to  any  one  SUte  to  121/2  percent  of  the 
funds.  The  amendment  becomes  effective  In 
fiscal  year  1969,  with  an  authorization  of  $5 
million  for  fiscal  year  1969.  This  amount  will 
be  Increased  by  $6.75  million  In  fiscal  year 
1970  and  by  $13.5  million  In  fiscal  year  1971. 

TtTLE    V MISCELLANEOUS 

Two  additional  pieces  of  existing  legislation 
are  also  extended  by  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1968.  The  first,  section  12 
of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act,  which  provides  equip- 


ment for  use  In  the  study  of  the  humani- 
ties and  the  arts,  was  authorized  at  the  rate 
of  $500,000  for  each  of  the  three  fiscal  years. 
The  second,  the  /nfemaf tonal  Education  Act 
of  1966,  was  extended  to  keep  Its  expiration 
date  consistent  with  those  of  other  higher 
education  acts.  It  was  authorized  at  Its 
current  level.  $90  million,  for  each  of  the 
two  fiscal   years   1970   and   1971. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was 
amended  to  prohibit  the  Director  from 
limiting  the  number  of  participants  In  the 
In-school  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  who 
are  14  or  15  years  of  age.  Provision  was  made 
that  benefits  under  this  act  should  not  be 
deducted  from  benefits  under  certain  titles 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  that  they  were 
exempt  from  the  "duplication  of  benefits" 
section  of  the  cold  war  GI  Bill. 

The  conferees,  after  much  discussion,  com- 
promised on  an  amendment  designed  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  student  unrest.  The 
provision  requires  an  institution  to  deny 
certam  financial  aid  to  an  individual  if  It 
finds,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, that  (1)  he  has  been  convicted  by  a 
court  of  record  of  a  crime  Involving  the  use 
of  force,  disruption,  or  seizure  of  Institu- 
tional property,  designed  to  prevent  the  or- 
dinary operation  of  the  Institution,  and 
(2)  the  crime  was  of  a  serious  nature  and 
contributed  to  a  substantial  disruption  of 
the  institution.  If  these  findings  are  made, 
the  Individual  must  be  cut  off  from  further 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  a  period 
of  2  years.  Once  one  Institution  makes  such 
a  finding,  a  subsequent  Institution  may  not 
grant  the  individual  Federal  financial  aid 
within  the  two-year  period. 

A  second  provision  holds  that,  if  an  Insti- 
tution of  higher  education,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  finds  that  an  Indi- 
vidual has  wilfully  refused  to  obey  a  lawful 
regulation,  and  such  refusal  was  of  a  serious 
nature  and  contributed  to  a  substantial 
disruption  of  the  Institution,  the  Institution 
shall  deny  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
such  individual  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

The  amendment  makes  clear  that  nothing 
in  this  bill  shall  be  construed  in  such  a  way 
to  prohibit  any  institution  from  refusing  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  a  student  because  of 
any  misconduct  which  in  its  Judgment  bears 
adversely  on  his  fitness  for  such  assUtance. 
In  addition,  the  provision  makes  clear  that 
nothing  In  the  bill  shall  be  construed  to 
limit  the  freedom  of  any  student  to  verbal 
expression  of  Individual  opinions  or  views. 

I  can  truthfully  say  to  this  body  that  I 
feel  that  we  have  an  excellent  conference 
report  before  us.  Both  sides  yielded  on  cer- 
tain points,  and  both  sides  stood  firm  on  the 
issues  they  felt  the  most  crucial  to  the  fu- 
ture of  education.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  bill  I  consider  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  history  of  Federal  aid  to 
education — the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  S.  3769. 
the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1968,  is  a  landmark  piece  of  legislation. 
As  a  result  of  the  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate,  the  bill  now  be- 
fore us  is  in  many  respects  stronger  and 
better  than  either  the  Senate-passed  or 
the  House-passed  bills.  S.  3769  as  ap- 
proved by  the  conference  committee  has 
already  been  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  After  the  approval  of 
this  body  today  it  will  be  sent  to  the 
President  for  his  signature  into  law. 

These  amendments,  in  addition  to  ex- 
panding our  existing  programs  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  students  and  our 
loans  and  grants  to  institutions  for  con- 
struction of  facilities,  establish  some 
broad,  new  programs  in  higher  educa- 
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tlon.  The  bill  Includes  a  ne>tf  title  for 
clinical  a6sl£tance  to  law  schools  across 
the  country,  provides  special  programs 
for  disadvantaged  students  who  are  ad- 
mitted to  college  but  who  otherwise 
would  have  a  difficult  time  graduating, 
and  sets  up  a  new  "networlcs  tor  knowl- 
edge" title  which  encourages  colleges 
and  universities  to  group  together  In 
common  efforts  and  ventures. 

There  are  three  provisions  In  this  bill 
In  particular  that  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  because  they 
are  provisions  which  I  either  authored  or 
amended  during  executive  sessions  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education. 

The  first  of  these  provisions  Is  the 
amendment  to  title  m  of  tha  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act  which  provides  for  profes- 
sors emeritus  programs.  This  addition 
win  make  possible  a  union  of  Interests 
between  developing  educational  Institu- 
tions which  need  competent  faculty,  and 
professors  who,  merely  because  of  age. 
face  compulsory  retirement  from  a 
developed  Institution.  The  amendment 
mak»£  available  to  developing  institutions 
the  talent  and  experience  of  qualified 
faculty  who  have  reached  compulsory 
retirement  age  at  ;  development  institu- 
tion, but  who  are  not  eager  to  retire 
and  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
teach  and  pursue  research  at  a  develop- 
ing institution. 

It  Is  ironic  that  the  students  of  de- 
veloping institutions  should  go  begging 
for  qualified  faculty  while  hundreds  of 
experienced  and  productive  teachers  an- 
nually are  forced  into  a  frustrating  re- 
tirement. On  the  one  hand,  there  Is  a 
challenging  job  in  search  of  a  qualified 
employee.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  qualified  employee  wanting  a  challeng- 
ing job.  Simply  stated,  my  amendment 
provides  the  mechanism  to  get  the  two 
together  for  the  mutual  advantage  of 
both,  with  society  receiving  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  the  alliance. 

The  professors  emeritus  section  of  the 
bin  was  not  contained  in  the  House  ver- 
sion. The  House  conferees,  however, 
agreed  to  adopt  it. 

Another  prograi^i  of  major  Import 
which  the  Senate  version  of  these 
amendments  contained,  but  which  the 
House  version  did  not,  is  the  new  title 
X — "Improvement  of  Graduate  Pro- 
grams." As  the  Senate  made  clear  in  Its 
report  accompanying  this  title: 

The  Conamlttee  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  that  the  heart  of  this  proposal  Uee 
In  the  word  "quality."  It  was  for  that  reason 
that  the  listing  of  projects  exampled  In  the 
legislation  as  being  among  the  types  that 
would  qualify  for  funding  is  preceded  by  the 
words,  "experimental.  Innovative,  or  Inter- 
disciplinary." 

As  originally  Introduced,  the  legisla- 
tion did  not  contain  this  language  and 
therefore.  In  the  words  of  one  witness, 
seemed  "based  on  the  dubious  faith  that 
quality  Is  a  function  of  quantity."  As  I 
have  amended  title  X.  nothing  could  be 
fiu-ther  from  the  truth;  we  are  inter- 
ested in  quality,  not  quantity  alone,  not 
business  as  usual.  These  funds  should  be 
used  as  a  lever  for  change,  for  reform, 
for  experiment,  for  innovation,  for  the 
development  of  superior  graduate  schools 
in  all  the  major  areas  of  the  country. 


In  particular,  by  way  of  legislative  his- 
tory, I  wish  to  make  It  clear  to  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Arrowsmlth  of  the  University  of 
Texas  which  were  Incorporated  In  the 
Senate  report  accompanying  S.  3769,  are 
to  be  Interpreted  as  though  written  by 
the  committee,  having  the  full  force  and 
effect  of  the  committee's  Interpretation 
of  the  thrust  of  title  X. 

Finally,  I  call  attention  to  the  directive 
that  the  Incoming  President  report  back 
to  the  Congress  no  later  than  December 
31,  1969,  with  proposals  designed  to  in- 
crease educational  opportunity  at  the 
postsecondary  level  for  all  Americans.  I 
started  working  on  this  proposal  over  a 
year  ago.  and  although  it  takes  only  a 
few  lines  In  this  huge  bill.  It  may  well  be 
the  most  important  part  of  it.  I  have  long 
been  a  proponent  of  free  universal  edu- 
cational opportunity  and  it  Is  my  hope 
that  the  President,  whoever  he  may  be. 
will  address  himself  to  this  highly  urgent 
national  Issue  In  education.  What  I  hope 
to  achieve  Is  universal  higher  education, 
free  of  tuition,  for  all  who  desire  It  and 
are  competent  to  assimilate  It,  much  as 
we  do  with  secondary  education  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  con- 
ference report  be  agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1968— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  18366  >  to  amend 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report,  as  follows: 

ComraxNct  Report  (H.  Rut.  No.  1938) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
18366)  to  amend  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963.  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

SHOBT  Trn.« 

Skction  1.  Tills  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968". 

TITLE    I— AMENDMENTS   TO    THE    VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1963 

ACT    AMENDUKNTS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Act  of  December  18, 
1963.  PubUc  Law  88-210  (77  SUt.  403  et  seq.) , 
Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  redesignating  parts  B  and  C  thereof 
as  titles  II  and  III  and  redesignating  sections 
21  through  28  and  31  through  33  and  all  ref- 
erences thereto,  as  sections  201  through  208 
and  301  through  303,  respectively; 

(2)  redesignating  part  A  thereof  as  title 
I;  and 


(3)  adding  after  the  enacting  clause,  the 
following:  "That  title  I  of  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  'Vocational  Eklucatlon  Act  of 
l»e3'.". 

(b)  Title  I  of  such  Act  (as  redesignated 
by  subsection  (a) )  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

•TITLE  I— VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

"Pa«t  a — OcNKRAi,  Provisions 

"DSCLARATION    OF    FTTRPOSR 

"Sk.  101,  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
authorize  Federal  grants  to  States  to  assist 
them  to  maintain,  extend,  and  Improve  exist- 
ing programs  of  vocational  education,  to  de- 
velop new  progranu  of  vocational  education, 
and  to  provide  part-time  employment  for 
youths  who  need  the  earnings  from  such 
employment  to  continue  their  vocational 
training  on  a  full-time  basis,  so  that  persons 
of  all  ages  In  all  communities  of  the  State — 
those  In  high  school,  those  who  have  com- 
pleted or  discontinued  their  formal  educa- 
tion and  are  preparing  to  enter  the  labor 
market,  those  who  have  already  entered  the 
labor  market  but  need  to  upgrade  their  skills 
or  learn  new  ones,  those  with  special  educa- 
tional handicaps,  and  those  In  postsecond- 
ary schools — will  have  ready  access  to  voca- 
tional training  or  retraining  which  Is  of  high 
quality,  which  Is  realistic  In  the  light  of  ac- 
tual or  anticipated  opportunities  for  gainful 
employment,  and  which  Is  suited  to  their 
needs,  interests,  and  abUlty  to  benefit  from 
such  training. 

"AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $356,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  $565,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  $675,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 
$675,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1972.  and  $565,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973.  and  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of  parts  B  and 
C  of  this  title.  FYom  the  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  and 
allotted  to  each  State  under  section  103, 
90  p>er  centum  shall  be  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  part  B  and  10  per  centum  shall  be 
available  for  the  purposes  of  part  C, 

"(b)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $40,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal 
years  and  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  June  30, 
1970,  for  the  purposes  of  section  122(a)(4) 
( A ) .  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  availability  for  such 
purposes,  of  appropriations  made  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)   of  this  section. 

"(c)  There  are  further  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
administration  and  development  of  State 
plans,  the  activities  of  advisory  councils  cre- 
ated under  this  title,  and  the  evaluation  and 
dissemination  activities  reqiUred  pursuant  to 
this  title. 

"ALLOTMENTS    AMONG    STATES 

"Sec.  103.  (a)(1)  From  the  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  102(a)  the  Com- 
missioner shall  first  reserve  an  amount,  not 
to  exceed  $6,000,000  In  any  fiscal  year,  for 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  finance 
(upon  terms  and  conditions  mutually  satis- 
factory to  the  ComnUssloner  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor)  national,  regional.  State,  and 
local  studies  and  projections  of  manpower 
needs  for  the  use  and  guidance  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  officials,  and  of  advisory 
councils  charged  with  responsibilities  under 
this  tlUe. 

"(2)  The  remainder  of  the  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  103(a)  and  all  of 
the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
102(b)  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  the  numlaer  of  persons  in 
the  various  age  groups  needing  vocational 
education  and  the  per  capita  Income  in  the 
respective  States  as  follows:   The  Commls- 
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sloner  shall  allot  to  each  State  for  each  fiscal 
year — 

"(A)  An  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  50  per  centum  of  the  sums  being 
allotted,  as  the  product  of  the  population 
aged  fifteen  to  nineteen.  Inclusive,  In  the 
State  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  the 
State's  allotment  ratio  bears  to  the  sum  of 
the  corresponding  products  for  all  the  States; 
plus 

"(B)  An  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  20  per  centiun  of  the  sums  being 
allotted,  as  the  product  of  the  population 
aged  twenty  to  twenty-four,  inclusive,  in  the 
State  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  the 
State's  allotment  ratio  bears  to  the  sum  of 
the  corresponding  products  for  all  the 
States;  plus 

"(C)  An  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  15  per  centum  of  the  sums  being 
allotted,  as  the  product  of  the  population 
aged  twenty-five  to  sixty-five.  Inclusive.  In 
the  State  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and 
the  State's  allotment  ratio  bears  to  the  sum 
of  the  corresponding  products  for  all  the 
States;  plus 

"(D)  An  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  5  per  centum  of  the  sums  being 
allotted,  as  the  sum  of  the  amounts  allotted 
to  the  State  under  subparagraphs  (A).  (B). 
and  (C)  for  such  years  bears  to  the  sum  of 
the  amounts  allotted  to  all  the  States  under 
paragraphs  (A).  (B).  and  (C)  for  such 
year. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allot- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal 
year  which  Is  less  than  $10,000  shall  be  In- 
creased to  that  amount,  the  total  of  the  In- 
creases thereby  required  being  derived  by 
proportionately  reducing  the  allotments  to 
each  of  the  remaining  States  under  such 
subsection,  but  with  such  adjustments  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment  of 
any  of  such  remaining  States  from  being 
thereby  reduced  to  less  than  that  amount. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  the  program  for  which  such  amount  has 
been  allotted  shall  be  available,  from  time  to 
time,  for  reallotment.  on  such  dates  during 
such  year  as  the  Commissioner  shall  fix.  on 
the  basis  of  criteria  established  by  regula- 
tion, first  among  programs  authorized  by 
other  parts  of  this  title  within  that  State 
and  then  among  other  States,  except  that 
funds  spproprlated  under  section  102(b') 
may  only  be  reallotted  for  the  uses  set  forth 
In  section  122(a)(4)(A).  Any  amount  re- 
allotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  for  ob- 
ligation during  the  next  succeeding  fiscal 
year  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  Its 
allotment  for  the  year  In  which  It  Is  ob- 
ligated. 

••(d)(1)  The  'allotment  ratio'  for  any 
State  shall  be  1.00  less  the  product  of — 

••(A)   0.50,  and 

•■(B)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  per  capita  Income  for  the  State  by  the 
per  capita  Income  for  all  the  States  (ex- 
clusive of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Sa- 
moa, the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands),  except  that  (1) 
the  allotment  ratio  In  no  case  shall  be  more 
than  0.60  or  less  than  0.40.  and  (U)  the  aUot- 
ment  ratio  for  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  be  0.60. 

"(2)  The  allotment  ratios  shall  be  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Commissioner  for  each  fiscal 
year  between  July  1  and  September  30  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  Allotment  ratios  shall 
be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of 
the  appropriate  per  capita  incomes  for  the 
three  most  recent  consecutive  fiscal  yean 
for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available. 

"(3)  The  term  'per  capita  Income'  means, 
with  respect  to  a  fiscal  year,  the  total  per- 


sonal Income  In  the  calendar  year  ending 
In  such  year,  divided  by  the  population  of 
the  area  concerned  In  such  year. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  pop- 
ulation shall  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner on  the  basis  of  the  latest  estimates 
available  to  him. 

"NATIONAL    AND    STATE    ADVISORY    COUNCILS 

"Sec  104.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  created  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Na- 
tional Council')  consisting  of  twenty-one 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws, 
for  terms  of  three  years,  except  that  (1)  In 
the  case  of  the  Initial  members,  seven  shall 
be  appointed  for  terms  of  one  year  each  and 
seven  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  two 
years  each,  and  (II)  appointments  to  fill  va- 
cancies shall  be  only  for  such  terms  as  re- 
main unexpired,  'The  Council  shall  In- 
clude persons — 

"(A)  representative  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment. Including  persons  who  have  knowledge 
of  the  semiskilled,  skilled,  and  technical  em- 
ployment In  such  occupational  fields  as  agri- 
culture, home  economics,  distribution  and 
marketing,  health,  trades,  manufacturing, 
office  and  service  industries,  and  persons 
representative  of  new  and  emerging  occu- 
pational fields, 

"(B)  familiar  with  manpower  problems 
and  administration  of  manpower  programs, 

"(C)  knowledgeable  about  the  r^dmlnls- 
tratlon  of  State  and  local  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  including  members  of  local 
school  boards. 

"(D)  experienced  In  the  education  and 
training  of  handicapped  persons, 

"(E)  familiar  with  the  special  problems 
and  needs  of  Individuals  disadvantaged  by 
their  socioeconomic  backgrounds. 

"(F)  having  special  knowledge  of  post- 
secondary  and  adult  vocational  education 
programs,  and 

"(G)  representative  of  the  general  public 
who  are  not  Federal  employees,  including 
parents  and  students,  except  that  they  may 
not  be  representative  of  categories  (A) 
through  (F).  and  who  shall  constitute  no 
less  than  one-third  of  the  total  membership. 
The  National  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman,  who  shall  be  selected  by 
the  President,  but  not  lees  than  four  times 
a  year. 

"(2)  The  National  Council  shall — 

"(A)  advise  the  Commissioner  concerning 
the  administration  of,  preparation  of  gen- 
eral regulations  for.  and  operation  of,  voca- 
tional education  programs  supported  with 
assistance  under  this  title; 

"(B)  review  the  administration  and  oper- 
ation of  vocational  education  programs  un- 
der this  title.  Including  the  effectiveness  of 
such  programs  in  meeting  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  established  and  operated, 
make  recommendations  with  respect  thereto, 
and  make  annual  reports  of  its  findings  and 
recommendations  ( Including  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  in  the  provtslons  of  this 
title)  to  the  Secretary  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress ;  and 

"(C)  conduct  Independent  evaluations  of 
programs  carried  out  under  this  title  and 
publish  and  distribute  the  results  thereof. 

"(3)  Members  of  the  National  Council 
who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of 
the  United  States  shall,  while  serving  on 
business  of  the  National  Council,  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
President,  but  not  In  excess  of  $100  per  day, 
Including  traveltlme;  and,  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons 
In  Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently. 


"(4)The  Council  Is  authorized,  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  laws,  to  engage  such 
technical  assistance  as  may  be  required  to 
carry  out  Its  functions,  and  to  this  end  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  $100,000, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
$150,000. 

"(5)  The  National  Council  shall  review 
the  possible  duplication  of  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  at  the  postsecondary  and 
adult  levels  within  geographic  areas,  and 
shall  make  annual  reports  of  the  extent 
to  which  such  duplication  exists,  together 
with  Its  findings  and  recommendations,  to 
the  Secretary.  In  making  these  reports,  the 
Council  shall  seek  the  opinions  of  persons 
familiar  with  postsecondary  and  adult  vo- 
cational education  In  each  State  from  schools. 
Junior  colleges,  technical  institutes,  and 
other  Institutions  of  higher  education,  as 
well  as  from  State  boards  of  education.  State 
Junior  college  boards,  and  State  boards  of 
higher  education,  and  persons  familiar  with 
area  schools,  labor,  business  and  Industry, 
accrediting  commissions,  proprietary  Insti- 
tutions, and  manpower  programs. 

"(b)(1)  Any  State  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  establish  a  State  advisory  council, 
which  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
or.  In  the  case  of  States  In  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  board  are  elected,  by  such 
board,  and  which  shall — 

"(A)  Include  as  members  a  person  or  per- 
isons — 

"(1)  familiar  with  the  vocational  needs  and 
the  problems  of  management  and  labor  In 
the  State,  and  a  person  or  persons  repre- 
senting State  industrial  and  economic  de- 
velopment agencies, 

"(11)  representative  of  community  and  Jun- 
ior colleges  and  other  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  area  vocational  schools,  technical 
institutes,  and  postsecondary  or  adult  edu- 
cation agencies  or  institutions,  which  may 
provide  programs  of  vocational  or  technical 
education  and  training, 

"(HI)  familiar  with  the  administration  of 
State  and  local  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, and  a  person  or  persons  having  spe- 
cial knowledge,  experience,  or  qualifications 
with  respect  to  vocational  education  and  who 
are  not  Involved  In  the  administration  of 
State  or  local  vocational  education  programs, 
"(iv)  familiar  with  programs  of  technical 
and  vocational  education,  Including  pro- 
grams In  comprehensive  secondary  schools, 
"(v)  representative  of  local  educational 
agencies,  and  a  person  or  persons  who  are 
representative  of  school  boards. 

"(vl)  representative  of  manpower  and  vo- 
cational education  agencies  In  the  State, 
Including  a  person  or  persons  from  the 
Comprehensive  Area  Manpower  Planning 
System  of  the  State. 

"(vll)  representing  school  systems  with 
large  concentrations  of  academically,  soci- 
ally, economically,  and  culturally  disadvan- 
taged students. 

"(vlll)  having  special  knowledge,  experi- 
ence, or  qualifications,  with  respect  to  the 
special  educational  needs  of  physically  or 
mentally  handicapped  persons,  and 

"(Ix)  representative  of  the  general  public. 
Including  a  person  or  persons  representa- 
tive of  and  knowledgeable  about  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged,  who  are  not  qualified 
for  membership  under  any  of  the  preceding 
clauses  of  this  paragraph; 

"(B)  advise  the  State  board  on  the  de- 
velopment of  and  policy  matters  arising  In 
the  administration  of  the  State  plan  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  part  B  of  this  title.  In- 
cluding the  preparation  of  long-range  and 
annual  program  plans  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs (4)  and  (5)  of  section  123(a); 

"(C)  evaluate  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, services,  and  activities  assisted  under 
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this  title,  and  publlSih  and  dUtrtbut«  the 
result*  thereof;  and 

"(D)  prepare  and  submit  through  the 
State  board  to  the  Commissioner  and  to  the 
National  Council  an  annual  evaluation  re- 
port,  accompanied  by  such  additional  com- 
ments of  the  State  board  as  the  State  board 
deems  appropriate,  which  (1)  evaluates  the 
effectiveness  of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, services,  and  activities  carried  out 
In  the  year  under  review  In  meeting  the  pro- 
gram objectives  set  forth  In  the  long-range 
program  plan  and  the  annual  program  plan 
provided  for  in  paragraphs  |4)  and  (5)  of 
section  123|ai.  and  (U)  recommends  such 
J^  changes  In  such  programs,  services,  and  activ- 
ities as  may  be  warranted  by  the  evalua- 
tions. 

"(2)  Not  less  than  ninety  days  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  any  fiscal  year  ending  after 
June  30.  1969.  In  which  a  State  desires  to 
ncelve  a  grant  under  this  title,  that  State 
shall  certify  the  establishment  of.  and  mem- 
bership of.  Its  State  Advisory  Council  to  the 
Commissioner . 

"(3)  Each  SUte  Advisory  CoiuicU  shall 
meet  within  thirty  days  after  certification 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Commissioner  and 
select  from  among  Its  membership  a  chair- 
man: The  time,  place,  and  manner  of  meet- 
ing shall  be -as  provided  by  the  rules  of  the 
State  Advisory  Council,  except  that  such 
rules  must  provide  for  not  less  than  one  pub- 
lic meeting  each  year  at  which  the  public 
Is  given  opportunity  to  express  views  con- 
cerning vocational  education. 

"(4)  State  Advisory  Councils  are  author- 
ized to  obtain  the  services  of  such  profes- 
sional, technical,  and  clerical  personnel  as 
aiay  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  their  functions  under  this  title  and  to 
contract  for  such  services  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  evalua- 
tion functions. 

"(C)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  section  102(c)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  (In  accordance 
with  regulations)  to  pay  to  each  State  Ad- 
visory Council  an  amount  equal  to  the  rea- 
sonable amounts  expended  by  It  In  carrying 
out  Its  functions  under  this  tlUe  In  such 
fiscal  year,  except  that  the  amount  available 
for  such  purpose  shall  be  equal  to  1  per 
centum  of  the  State's  allotment  under  sec- 
tion 103.  but  such  amount  shall  not  exceed 
tlSO.OOO  and  shall  not  be  less  than  t50.000. 

"rCDKRAI.     AOldNISTRATlON 

"Sec.  105.  Nothing  contained  In  thU  Utle 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  curriculum  pro- 
gram of  Instruction,  administration,  or  per- 
sonnel of  any  educational  Institution  or 
school  system. 

"LABOB     STANDARDS 

"Sec.  106.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  ba  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  DSC  278a — 
27fla-51.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
In  this  section  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Nimibered 
14  of  1960  (15  P.R.  3176)  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13.  1934.  as  amended  (40  U3C 
276c). 

"UMITATION    ON    PAYMENTS    UNDEE    THIS    TITLE 

•'8»c.  107.  (a)  Nothing  contained  la  this 
title  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  mak- 
ing of  any  payment  under  this  title  for 
religious  worship  or  Instruction,  or  for  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  Is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  Instruction  or  aa  a  place 
for  religious  worship. 


"(b)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
title  may  be  used  for  residential  vocational 
education  schools  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
operation  of  such  schools  Is  consistent  with 
general  regulations  of  the  Commissioner  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  such  schools,  but  In 
no  case  may  Juveniles  be  assigned  to  such 
schools  as  the  result  of  their  delinquent 
conduct,  and  such  facilities  may  not  be  used 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  result  in  racial 
segregation. 

"DEriNrrioi*s 

"Sec.  108.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  The  term  'vocational  education' 
means  vocational  or  technical  training  or 
retraining  which  is  given  In  schools  or  classes 
( Including  field  or  laboratory  work  and 
remedial  or  related  academic  and  technical 
Instruction  Incident  thereto)  under  public 
supervision  and  control  or  under  contract 
with  a  State  board  or  local  educational 
agency  and  Is  conducted  as  part  of  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  prepare  Individuals  for 
gainful  etnployment  as  semiskilled  or  skilled 
workers  or  technicians  or  subprofesstonals  In 
recognized  occupations  and  In  new  and 
emerging  occupations  or  to  prepare  Individ- 
uals for  enrollment  in  advanced  technical 
education  programs,  but  excluding  any  pro- 
gram to  prepare  Individuals  for  employment 
in  occupations  which  the  Commissioner 
determines,  and  specifies  by  regulation,  to  be 
generally  considered  professional  or  which 
requires  a  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree: 
and  such  term  Includes  vocational  guidance 
and  counseling  ( Individually  or  through 
group  Instruction)  In  connection  with  such 
training  or  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  oc- 
cupational choices:  Instruction  related  to 
the  occupation  or  occupations  for  which  the 
students  are  in  training  or  instruction  nec- 
essary for  itudents  to  benefit  from  such 
training:  Job  placement:  the  training  of  per- 
sons engaged  as.  or  preparing  to  become, 
teachers  In  a  vocational  education  program 
or  preparing  such  teachers  to  meet  special 
education  needs  of  handicapped  students: 
teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  such 
teachers  while  in  such  a  training  program: 
travel  of  students  and  vocational  education 
personnel  while  engaged  in  a  training  pro- 
gram: and  the  acquisition,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  Instructional  supplies,  teaching 
aids,  and  equipment,  but  such  term  does  not 
Include  the  construction,  acquisition,  or  ini- 
tial equipment  of  buildings  or  the  acquisi- 
tion or  rental  of  land. 

"(2)  The  term  'area  vocational  education 
school'  means — 

"(A)  a  specialized  high  school  used  ex- 
clusively or  principally  for  the  provision  of 
vocational  education  to  persons  who  are 
available  for  study  In  preparation  for  enter- 
ing the  labor  market,  or 

"(B)  the  department  of  a  high  school 
exclusively  or  principally  used  for  providing 
vocational  education  in  no  less  than  five 
different  occupational  fields  to  persons  who 
are  available  for  study  In  preparation  for 
entering  the  labor  market,  or 

"(C)  a  technical  or  vocational  school  used 
exclusively  or  principally  for  the  provision 
of  vocational  education  to  persons  who  have 
completed  or  left  high  school  and  who  are 
available  for  study  In  preparation  for  enter- 
ing the  labor  market,  or 

"(D)  the  department  or  division  of  a 
junior  college  or  community  college  or 
university  which  provides  vocational  edu- 
cation is  In  no  less  than  five  different  oc- 
cupational fields,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  Board,  leading  to  Immediate  em- 
ployment but  not  necessarily  leading  to  a 
baccalaureate  degree. 

if  it  Is  available  to  all  residents  of  the  State 
or  an  area  of  the  State  designated  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Board,  and  If.  In  the 
case  of  a  school,  department,  or  division  de- 
scribed m  (C)  or  (D),  It  adoUta  as  regtilar 
students  both  persons  who  have  completed 


high  school  and  person  who  have  left  high 
school. 

"(3)  The  term  'school  facilities'  means 
classrooms  and  related  facilities  (including 
Initial  equipment)  and  Interests  in  lands  on 
which  such  facilities  are  constructed.  Such 
term  shall  not  Include  any  facility  Intended 
primarily  for  events  for  which  admission  is 
to  be  charged  to  the  general  public. 

"(4)  The  term  'construction'  Includes 
construction  of  new  buildings  and  acquisi- 
tion, expansion,  remodeling,  and  alteration 
of  existing  buildings,  and  Includes  site  grad- 
ing and  improvement  and  architect  fees. 

"(5)  The  term  'Commissioner'  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  the  terra 
'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(6)  The  term  'handicapp>ed',  when  ap- 
plied to  persons,  means  persons  who  are 
mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf 
speech  impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seri- 
ously emotionally  disturbed,  crippled  or 
other  health  im,D<ilred  persons  who  by  reason 
thereof  require  special  education  and  re- 
lated services. 

"(7)  The  term  State'  includes,  in  addition 
to  the  several  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Ouam.  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(8)  The  term  'State  board'  means  a  State 
board  designated  or  created  by  State  law  as 
the  sole  State  agency  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  vocational  education,  or  for 
supervision  of  the  administration  thereof  by 
local  educational  agencies.  In  the  State. 

"(9)  The  term  local  educational  agency' 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having  ad- 
ministrative control  and  direction  of  public 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  In  a  city, 
county,  township,  school  district,  or  political 
subdivision  in  a  State,  or  any  other  public 
educational  Institution  or  agency  having  ad- 
ministrative control  and  direction  of  a  voca- 
tional education  program. 

"(10)  The  term  'high  school"  does  not  In- 
clude any  grade  beyond  grade  12. 

"(11)  The  term  'private  vocational  train- 
ing Institution'  means  a  business  or  trade 
school,  or  technical  institution  or  other  tech- 
nical or  vocational  school.  In  any  State,  which 
(A)  admits  as  regular  students  only  persons 
who  have  completed  or  left  elementary  or 
secondary  school  and  who  have  the  ability 
to  benefit  from  the  training  offered  by  such 
Institution:  (B)  is  legally  authorized  to  pro- 
vide, and  provides  within  that  State,  a  pro- 
gram of  poetsecondary  vocational  or  technical 
education  designed  to  fit  Individuals  for  use- 
ful employment  in  recognized  occupations: 
I C I  has  been  in  existence  for  two  years  or  has 
been  specially  accredited  by  the  Commis- 
sioner as  an  Institution  meeting  the  other 
requirements  of  this  subsection:  and  (D)  is 
accredited  (1)  by  a  nationally  recognized  ac- 
crediting agency  or  association  listed  by  the 
Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  clause,  or  (11) 
if  the  Commissioner  determines  that  there  is 
no  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency 
or  association  qualified  to  accredit  schools  ol 
a  particular  category,  by  a  State  agency  listed 
by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  clause, 
or  (111)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
there  Is  no  nationally  recognized  or  State 
agency  or  association  qualified  to  accredit 
schools  of  a  particular  category,  by  an  advi- 
sory committee  appointed  by  him  and  com- 
posed of  persons  specially  qualified  to  eval- 
uate training  provided  by  schools  of  that 
category,  which  committee  shall  prescribe  the 
standards  of  content,  scope,  and  quality 
which  must  be  met  by  those  schools  and 
shall  also  determine  whether  particular 
schools  meet  those  standards.  For  the  pur- 
poee  of  this  subsection,  the  Commissioner 
shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agencies  or  associations  and  State 
agencies  which  he  determines  to  be  reliable 
authority  as  to  the  quality  of  education  or 
training  afforded. 
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"(12)  The  term  'Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1946'  means  titles  I.  II.  and  III  of  the  Act 
of  June  9,  1936.  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  151- 
15m.  15o-15q,  15aa-15JJ,  15aaa-15ggg) . 

"(13)  The  term  'supplementary  vocational 
education  Acts'  means  section  1  of  the  Act  of 
March  3.  1931  (20  U.S.C.  30)  (relating  to 
vocational  education  In  Puerto  Rico) .  the  Act 
of  March  18.  1950  (20  U.S.C.  31-33)  (relating 
to  vocational  education  In  the  Virgin 
Islands ) .  and  section  9  to  the  Act  of  August 
1.  1956  (20  U.S.C.  34)  (relating  to  vocational 
education  In  Ouam). 

'Part  B — State  Vocational  Education 

Programs 

"authorization  of  grants 

"Sec.  121.  From  the  sums  made  available 
for  grants  under  this  part  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 102  and  103,  the  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  States  to  assist 
them  In  conducting  vocational  education 
programs  for  persons  of  all  ages  In  all  com- 
munities of  the  States,  which  are  designed 
to  Insure  that  education  and  training  pro- 
grams for  career  vocations  are  available  to  all 
individuals  who  desire  and  need  such  educa- 
tion and  training. 

"USES    OF    FEDERAL    FUNDS 

"Sec.  122.  (a)  Grants  to  States  under  this 
part  may  be  used.  In  accordance  with  State 
plans  approved  pursuant  to  section  123,  for 
the  following  purposes: 

"(1)  vocational  education  programs  for 
high  school  students,  Including  such  pro- 
grams which  are  designed  to  prepare  them 
for  advanced  or  highly  skilled  poetsecondary 
vocational  and  technical  education: 

"(2)  vocational  education  for  persons  who 
have  completed  or  left  high  school  and  who 
are  available  for  study  In  preparation  for 
entering  the  labor  market: 

"(3)  vocational  education  for  persons 
(other  than  persons  who  are  receiving  train- 
ing allowances  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962  (Public  Law 
87^15) .  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (Public 
Law  87-27),  or  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  (Public  Law  87-794)  )  who  have  already 
entered  the  labor  market  and  who  need  train- 
ing or  retraining  to  achieve  stability  or  ad- 
vancement In  employment; 

"(4)  (A)  vocational  education  for  persons 
(other  than  handicapped  persons  defined  In 
section  108(6))  who  have  academic,  socio- 
economic, or  other  handicaps  that  prevent 
them  from  succeeding  in  the  regular  voca- 
tional education  program: 

"(B)  vocational  education  for  handicapped 
persons  who  because  of  their  handicapping 
condition  cannot  succeed  In  the  regular  voca- 
tional education  program  without  special 
educational  assistance  or  who  require  a  mod- 
ified vocational  education  program; 

"(5)  construction  of  area  vocational  educa- 
tion school  facilities; 

"(6)  vocational  guidance  and  counseling 
designed  to  aid  persons  enumerated  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (4)  of  this  subsection  in 
the  selection  of.  and  preparation  for,  em- 
ployment In  all  vocational  areas; 

"(7)  provision  of  vocational  training 
through  arrangements  with  private  voca- 
tional training  institutions  where  such  pri- 
vate Institutions  can  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  attaining  the  objectives  of  the 
State  plan,  and  can  provide  substantially 
equivalent  training  at  a  lesser  cost,  or  can 
provide  equipment  or  services  not  available 
In  public  Institutions;  and 

"(8)  ancillary  services  and  activities  to  as- 
sure quality  In  all  vocational  education  pro- 
grtuns,  such  as  teacher  training  and  supervi- 
sion, program  evaluation,  special  demonstra- 
tion and  experimental  programs,  development 
of  Instructional  materials,  and  Improved 
State  administration  and  leadership.  Includ- 
ing periodic  evaluation  of  State  and  local  vo- 
cational education  programs  and  services  In 
light  of  Information  regarding  current  and 


projected   manpower   needs   and   Job   oppor- 
tunities. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  use  of  funds  spec- 
ified in  subsection  (a),  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  102(C)  and  paid  to  a  State 
for  the  following  purpose  by  the  Commis- 
sioner may  be  used  for — 
"(1)  the  development  of  the  State  plans; 
"(2)  State  administration  of  the  State 
plan,  including  obtaining  Information  re- 
garding current  and  projected  manpower 
needs  and  Job  opportunities;  and 

"(3)  the  evaluations  required  under  this 
title  and  the  dissemination  of  the  results 
thereof. 

"(c)(1)  At  least  25  per  centum  of  that 
portion  of  each  State's  allotment  of  funds 
appropriated  under  section  102(a)  for  any 
fiscal  year  bei;innlng  after  June  30,  1969, 
which  is  in  excess  of  its  base  allotment  shall 
be  used  only  for  the  purpose  set  forth  In 
paragraph  (4)  (A)  of  subsection  (a):  Pro- 
vided,  That  for  any  such  fiscal  year  the 
amount  used  for  such  purpose  shall  not  be 
less  than  15  per  centum  of  the  total  allot- 
ment of  such  funds  for  each  State,  except  as 
any  requirement  under  this  paragraph  may 
be  waived  for  any  State  by  the  Commissioner 
for  any  fiscal  year  upon  his  finding  that  the 
requirement  imposes  a  hardship  or  Is  Im- 
practical In  Its  application. 

"(2)  At  least  25  per  centum  of  that  por- 
tion of  each  State's  allotment  of  funds  ap- 
propriated under  section  102(a)  for  any  fis- 
cal year  beginning  after  June  30,  1969.  which 
is  In  excess  of  Its  base  allotment  shall  be 
used  only  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a):  Provided,  That 
for  any  such  fiscal  year  the  amount  used  for 
such  purpose  shall  not  be  less  than  15  per 
centum  of  the  total  allotment  of  such  funds 
for  each  State,  except  as  any  requirement 
under  this  paragraph  may  be  waived  for 
any  State  by  the  Commissioner  for  any  fiscal 
year  upon  his  finding  that  the  requirement 
imposes  a  hardship  or  Is  Impractical  in  Its 
application. 

"(3)  At  least  10  per  centum  of  each  State's 
allotment  of  funds  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 102(a)  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30,  1969,  shall  be  used  only  for 
the  purpose  set  forth  In  paragraph  4(B) 
of  subsection  (a) . 

"(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'base  allotment'  means  the  sum  of  the  allot- 
ments to  a  State  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969,  from  (1)  sums  appropriated 
under  section  102(a)  of  this  Act,  (2)  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  (that  Is,  the  Act  approved 
February  23.  1917  (39  Stat.  929;  20  U.S.C. 
11-15,  16-28)),  (3)  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1946.  and  (4)  any  of  the  supple- 
mentary vocational  educational  Acts  (in- 
cluding, in  the  case  of  American  Samoa,  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  September  25,  1962.  48 
U.S.C.  1667). 

"state  plans 

"Sec.  123.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
the  amount  for  which  It  Is  eligible  for  any 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  sub- 
mit a  State  plan  at  such  time.  In  such  de- 
tail, and  containing  such  information  as  the 
Commissioner  deems  necessary,  which  meets 
the  requirements  set  forth  in  this  title.  The 
Commissioner  shall  approve  a  plan  submitted 
by  a  State  If  he  determines  that  the  plan 
submitted  for  that  year — 

"(1)  has  been  prepared  in  consultation 
with  the  State  advisory  council  for  that 
Stete: 

"(2)  designates  the  State  board  as  the  sole 
agency  for  administration  of  the  State  plan, 
or  for  supervision  of  the  administration 
thereof  by  local  educational  agencies; 

"(3)  has  been  submitted  only  after  the 
State  board  (A)  has  given  reasonable  no- 
tice, and  afforded  a  reasonable  opportunity 
for  a  public  hearing,  and  (B)  has  Imple- 
mented policies  and  procedures  to  Insure 
that  copies  of  the  State  plan  and  all  state- 


ments of  general  policies,  rules,  regulations, 
and  procedures  issued  by  the  State  board 
concerning  the  administration  of  such  plan 
will  be  made  reasonably  available  to  the 
public; 

"(4)  sets  forth  a  long-range  program  plan 
(or.  as  Is  appropriate,  a  supplement  to.  or 
revision  of.  a  previously  submitted  long- 
range  plan)  for  vocatU  nal  education  In  the 
State,  which  program  plan  (A)  has  been 
prepared  In  consultation  with  the  State  ad- 
visory council,  (B)  extends  over  such  period 
of  time  ( but  not  more  than  five  years  or  less 
than  three  years),  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  State  plan  is  submitted, 
as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary  and 
appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  ( C ) 
describes  the  present  and  projected  vocation- 
al education  needs  of  the  State  In  terms  of 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  (D)  sets  forth 
a  program  of  vocational  education  objectives 
which  affords  satisfactory  assurance  of  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  meeting  the  voca- 
tional education  needs  of  the  potential  stu- 
dents In  the  State; 

"(5)  sets  forth  an  annual  program  plan, 
which  (A)  has  been  prepared  In  consultation 
wnth  the  State  advisory  council.  (B)  describes 
the  content  of,  and  allocation  of  Federal  and 
State  vocational  education  funds  to  pro- 
grams, services,  and  activities  to  be  carried 
out  under  the  State  plan  during  the  year  for 
which  Federal  funds  are  sought  ( whether  or 
not  supported  with  Federal  funds  under  this 
title).  (C)  Indicates  how  and  to  what  ex- 
tent, such  programs,  services,  and  activities 
will  carry  out  the  program  objectives  set  forth 
In  the  long-range  program  plan  provided  for 
in  paragraph  (4),  and  (D)  Indicates  how, 
and  to  what  extent,  allocations  of  Federal 
funds  alloted  to  the  State  will  take  into 
consideration  the  criteria  set  forth  In  the 
State  plan  pursuant  to  paragraph  (6),  and 
(E)  Indicates  the  extent  to  which  considera- 
tion was  given  to  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  State  advisory  council  in 
Its  most  recent  evaluation  report  submitted 
pursuant  to  section  104: 

"(6)  sets  forth  In  detail  the  policies  and 
procedures  to  be  followed  by  the  State  In  the 
distribution  of  funds  to  local  educational 
agencies  In  the  State  and  for  the  uses  of  such 
funds,  specified  In  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(8)  of  section  122(a),  for  the  programs, 
services,  and  activities  set  forth  In  the  pro- 
gram plans  submitted  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs ( 4 )  and  ( 5 ) .  which  policies  and  pro- 
cedures assure  that — 

"(A)  due  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  results  of  periodic  evaluations  of  State 
and  local  vocational  education  programs, 
services,  and  activities  in  the  light  of  in- 
formation regarding  current  and  projected 
manpower  needs  and  Job  opportunities,  par- 
ticularly new  and  emerging  needs  and  op- 
portunities on  the  local.  State,  and  national 
levels. 

"(B)  due  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  relative  vocational  education  needs  of 
all  population  groups  in  all  geographic 
areas  and  communities  In  the  State,  particu- 
larly persons  with  academic,  socioeconomic, 
mental,  and  physical  handicaps  that  prevent 
them  from  succeeding  In  regular  vocational 
educational    programs. 

"(C)  due  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  relative  ability  of  particular  local  edu- 
cational agencies  within  the  State,  particu- 
larly those  In  economically  depressed  areas 
and  those  with  high  rates  of  unemployment, 
to  provide  the  resources  necessary  to  meet 
the  vocational  education  needs  In  the  areas 
or  communities  served   by  such   agencies. 

"(D)  due  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  cost  of  the  programs,  services,  and  ac- 
tivities provided  by  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  Is  in  excess  of  the  cost  which  may 
be  normally  attributed  to  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion In  such   local  educational   agencies. 

"(E)  funds  made  available  under  this  title 
will    not   be   allocabed   to   local   educational 
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ag«Dcle8  In  a  manner,  such  a*  the  matching 
of  locAl  expenditures  at  a  percentage  ratio 
iinlform  throughout  the  State,  which  falls 
to  take  Into  consideration  the  criteria  set 
forth  In  paragraphs  (A).  (B).  (C),  and  (D), 

"(')  applications  from  local  educational 
agencies  for  funds — 

"(1)  have  been  developed  In  consultation 
with  representatives  of  the  educational  and 
training  resources  available  to  the  area  to  be 
served    by    the   applicant. 

"(11)  are  designed  to  provide  the  persons 
to  be  served  with  education  programs  which 
will  make  substantial  progress  toward  pre- 
paring  such    persons    for    a   career. 

"  ( ill )  Include  assurances  of  adequate 
planning  to  meet  the  vocational  education 
needs  of  potential  students  In  the  area  or 
comniunlty  served  by  such  agency,  and, 

"(Iv)  Include  a  plan,  related  to  the  appro- 
priate comprehensive  area  manpower  plan 
(if  any) .  for  meeting  the  vocational  education 
needs  In  the  area  or  community  served  by 
such  agency:  and 

"(V)  indicate  how.  and  to  what  extent  the 
vocational  education  programs,  services, 
and  activities  proposed  in  the  application 
will  meet  the  needs  set  forth  pursuant  to 
clause  (ill),  and 

"(O)  na  k>cal  educational  agency  which 
is  m*klng  » treasonable  tax  effort,  as  defined 
by  regulations,  will  be  denied  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  new  vocational  education 
programs  solely  because  the  local  educational 
agency  Is  unable  to  pay  the  non-Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  such  new  programs: 

"(7)  provides  mlnlmua  qualifications  for 
teachers,  teacher- trainees,  supervisors,  direc- 
tors, and  other  personnel  having  responsibil- 
ities for  vocational  education  in  the  State 
and  the  policies  and  procedures  developed 
to  improve  the  qualifications  of  such  person- 
nel and  to  insure  that  such  qualifications 
continue  to  refiect  a  direct  relationship  with 
the  need  for  personnel  in  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  carried  out  under  the  State 
pUn: 

"(8)  provides  for  entering  Into  cooperative 
arrangements  with  the  system  of  public  em- 
ployment offices  In  the  State  approved  by 
the  State  board  and  by  the  State  head  of 
such  system,  looking  toward  such  offices  mak- 
ing available  to  the  State  board  and  local 
educational  agencies  occupational  Informa- 
tion regarding  reasonable  prospects  of  em- 
ployment in  the  community  and  elsewhere, 
and  toward  consideration  of  such  Informa- 
tion by  such  board  and  agencies  in  providing 
vocational  guidance  and  counseling  to  stu- 
dents and  prospective  students  and  In  deter- 
mining the  occupations  for  which  persons 
are  to  be  trained:  and  looking  toward  guid- 
anc«  and  counseling  personnel  of  the  State 
board  and  local  educational  agencies  making 
available  to  public  employment  offices  Infor- 
mation regarding  the  occupational  qualifica- 
tions of  persons  leaving  or  completing  voca- 
tional education  courses  or  schools,  and 
toward  consideration  of  such  Information  by 
such  offices  In  the  occupational  guidance  and 
placement  of  such  persona: 

"(9)  provides  that  in  the  development  of 
Tocatlonal  education  programs,  services  and 
activities  under  this  title,  there  may  be.  In 
addition  to  the  cooperative  arrangements 
provided  for  In  paragraph  1 8 ) .  cooperative 
arrangements  with  other  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  Institutions  concerned  with  man- 
power needs  and  )ob  opportunities,  such  aa 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  and  model 
city,  business,  labor,  and  community  action 
organizations; 

"(10)  provides  that  effective  use  will  b« 
made  of  the  results  and  experience  of  pro 
grams  and  projects  assisted  under  other  parts 
of  this  UUe: 

"(11)  provides  assurance  that  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  this  part  will  be 
•o  used  as  to  supplement,  and  to  the  extent 
practical.  Increase  the  amount  of  State  and 
local  funds  that  would  In  the  absence  of  such 
Federal  funda  be  made  available  for  the  usea 


set  forth  In  section  123(a).  so  that  all  per- 
sons in  all  communities  of  the  State  wUl  as 
soon  as  possible  have  ready  access  to  voca- 
tional training  suited  to  their  needs,  inter- 
ests, and  ability  to  benefit  therefrom,  and  in 
no  case  supplant  such  State  or  local  funds: 

"(13)  sets  forth  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and 
accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  (including  such  funds  paid  by  the 
State  to  local  educational  agencies)  under 
this  Utle: 

"  ( 13 )  provides  that  any  local  educational 
agency  dissatisfied  with  final  action  with  re- 
spect to  any  application  for  funds  under  this 
title  shall  be  given  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing; 

"(14)  provides  assurance  that  the  require- 
ments of  section  106  will  be  complied  with 
on  all  construction  projects  in  the  State  as- 
sisted under  this  title; 

"(15)  provides  for  compliance  with  the 
requirements  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
funds  set  forth  In  section  133(C) : 

"(16)  provides  that  grants  made  from 
sums  appropriated  under  section  103(b)  shall 

(A)  be  allocated  within  the  State  to  areas 
of  high  concentration  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment and  school  dropouts,  and  (B)  be  made 
only  if  (1)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  In  nonprofit 
private  schools  in  the  area  to  be  served  whose 
educational  needs  are  of  the  type  which  the 
program  or  project  involved  Is  to  meet,  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  participation 
of  such  students,  and  ( U )  effective  policies 
and  procedures  will  be  adopted  which  as- 
sure that  Federal  funds  made  available 
under  this  section  to  accommcxlate  students 
in  nonprofit  private  schools  will  not  be  com- 
mingled with  State  or  local  funds: 

"(17)  provides  for  making  such  reports  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  title, 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  afford- 
mg  such  access  thereto  as  the  Ck>mmlseloner 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification   of  such  reports:   and 

"(18)  includes  provisions  which  shall  as- 
sure that  funds  authorized  by  this  title  will 
not  be  used  for  any  program  of  vocational 
education  i  except  homemaklng  programs 
under  part  F )  which  cannot  be  demonstrated 
to  (A)    prepare  students  for  employment  or 

(B)  be  necessary  to  prepare  individuals  for 
successful  completion  of  such  a  program, 
or  (C)  be  of  significant  assistance  to  Indi- 
viduals enrolled  In  making  an  Informed  and 
meaningful  occupational  choice. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
a  State  plan  under  this  section  until  he  has 
made  specific  findings  as  to  the  compliance 
of  such  plan  with  the  requirements  of  this 
part  and  be  Is  satisfied  that  adequate  pro- 
cedures are  set  forth  to  Insure  that  the  as- 
surances and  provisions  of  such  plan  will  be 
carried  out. 

"(c)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  any  plan  submitted  under  sub- 
section (a),  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  State  board  sub- 
mitting the  plan  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  board  administering  a  State 
plan  approved  under  subsection  (a),  finds 
that — 

"(A)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  compiles  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  ( a) ,  or 

"(B)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substanUaUy  with 
any  such  provision. 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  St»te 
board  that  no  further  payments  will  be  made 
to  the  State  under  this  title  (or.  In  his  dis- 
cretion, further  payments  to  the  State  will 
be  limited  to  programs  under  or  portions  of 
the  State  plan  not  affect«d  by  such  falltire) 


until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is  so 
satisfied,  the  Commissioner  shall  make  no 
further  payments  to  such  State  under  this 
title  (or  shall  limit  payments  to  programs 
under  or  portions  of  the  State  plan  not  af- 
fected by  such  failure). 

"(3)  A  State  board  which  Is  dissatisfied 
with  a  final  action  of  the  Commissioner 
under  this  subsection  or  subsection  (b)  may 
appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  circuit  in  which  the  State  Is 
located,  by  filing  a  petition  with  such  court 
within  sixty  days  after  such  final  action.  A 
copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Commissioner,  or  any  officer  designated  by 
him  for  that  purpose.  The  Commissioner 
thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his 
action,  as  provided  In  section  2113  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of 
such  petition,  the  court  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner 
or  to  set  It  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part,  tem- 
porarily or  permanently,  but  until  the  filing 
of  the  record  the  Commissioner  may  modify 
or  set  aside  his  action.  The  findings  of  the 
Comjnlssloner  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported 
by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive, 
but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
remand  the  case  to  the  Commissioner  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  (Commissioner  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  action,  and 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the 
further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence.  The 
judgment  of  the  court  affirming  or  setting 
aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any  action  of  the 
Commissioner  shall  be  final,  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided In  section  1254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  The  commencement  of  proceed- 
ings under  this  subsection  shall  not,  unless 
so  specifically  ordered  by  the  court,  operate 
as  a  stay  of  the  Commissioner's  action. 

"(d)(1)  If  any  local  educational  agency  Is 
dissatisfied  with  the  final  action  of  the  State 
board  with  respect  to  approval  of  an  applica- 
tion by  such  local  agency  for  a  grant  pur- 
suant to  this  title,  such  local  agency  may, 
within  sixty  days  after  such  final  action  or 
notice  thereof,  whichever  Is  later,  file  with  the 
United  States  coxirt  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
in  which  the  State  is  located  a  petition  for 
review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of 
the  court  to  the  State  board.  The  State  board 
thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  the  State  board 
based  Its  action  as  provided  In  section  2112 
of  Utle  28.  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  State 
board,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
shall  be  conclusive:  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
State  board  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  State  board  may  thereupon  make  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  its 
previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  cotirt 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  State  board  or  to  set 
It  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part.  The  judgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1264  of  Utle  28.  United  States  Code. 

"PATMXNT    TO    STATES 

"SBC.  134.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay. 
from  the  eonount  available  to  the  State  for 
grants  under  this  part,  to  each  State  an 
amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  State 
and  local  expenditures  In  carrying  out  Its 
State  plan  as  approved  pursuant  to  section 
123.  except  that — 

"(1)  allotments  of  States  under  section 
103  from  sums  appropriated  under  secUon 
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102(b)  may  be  used,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Commissioner,  for  paying  all  or  part  of  the 
expenditures  of  the  States  from  such  allot- 
ments; and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  and  American  Samoa,  such 
amount  shall  be  equal  to  100  per  centum  of 
such  expenditures. 

"(b)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be 
made  In  Installments  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

"(c)  No  payments  shall  be  made  In  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  title  to  any  local 
educational  agency  or  to  any  State  unless 
the  Commissioner  finds.  In  the  case  of  a 
local  educational  agency,  that  the  combined 
fiscal  effort  of  that  agency  and  the  State 
with  respect  to  the  provision  of  vocational 
education  by  that  agency  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  was  not  less  than  such  combined 
fiscal  effort  for  that  purpose  for  the  second 
preceding  fiscal  year  or.  In  the  case  of  a 
State,  that  the  fiscal  effort  of  that  State  for 
vocational  education  In  that  State  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  was  not  less  than  such 
fiscal  effort  for  vocational  education  for  the 
second  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"PaBT  C — RXSEABCH  AND  TRAINING  IN 

Vocational  Education 
"axtthorization  or  grants  and  contkacts 

"Sec.  131.  (a)  From  50  per  centum  of  the 
sums  available  to  each  State  for  the  purposes 
of  this  part  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  and  contracts  with  instl- 
tuUons  of  higher  education,  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  Institutions,  State  boards, 
and,  with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate 
State  board,  to  local  educational  agencies  in 
that  State  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  sec- 
Uon 132.  except  that  no  grant  may  be  made 
other  than  to  a  nonprofit  agency  or  Insti- 
tution. 

"(b)  The  remaining  50  p)er  centum  of  the 
sums  available  to  each  State  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part  shall  be  used  by  Its  State 
board,  in  accordance  with  its  State  plan.  (1) 
for  paying  up  to  76  per  centum  of  the  costs 
of  the  State  research  coordination  vinlt,  and 
(2)  for  grants  to  colleges  and  universities, 
and  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies and  Institutions,  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  contracts  with  private  agencies, 
organizations,  and  Institutions  to  pay  90 
per  centum  of  the  costs  of  programs  and 
projects  for  (1)  research  and  training  pro- 
grams, (11)  experimental,  developmental,  or 
pilot  programs  developed  by  such  institu- 
tions and  agencies  and  designed  to  meet  the 
special  vocational  needs  of  youths,  particu- 
larly youths  In  economically  depressed  com- 
munities who  have  academic,  soclcseconomlc. 
or  other  handicaps  that  prevent  them  from 
succeeding  In  the  regular  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  and  (111)  the  dissemination 
of  Information  derived  from  the  foregoing 
programs  or  from  research  and  demonstra- 
tions in  the  field  of  vocational  education, 
which  programs  and  projects  have  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  State  research  coordina- 
tion unit  or  by  the  State  advisory  council. 

"TTSBS  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS 

"Sec.  132.  The  funds  available  for  grante 
and  contracts  iinder  section  131(a)   may  be 

used  for — 

"(1)   research  In  vocational  education: 

"(2)  training  programs  designed  to  fa- 
miliarize persons  involved  in  vocational  edu- 
cation with  research  findings  and  successful 
pilot  and  demonstration  projects  in  voca- 
tional education; 

"(3)  experimental,  developmental,  and 
pilot  programs  and  projects  designed  to  test 
the  effectiveness  of  research  findings; 

"(4)  demonstration  and  dissemination 
projects; 

"(6)  the  development  of  new  vocational 
education  cxirrlcula;  and 


"(6)  projects  In  the  development  of  new 
careers  and  occupations,  such  as — 

"(A)  research  and  experimental  projects 
designed  to  Identify  new  careers  in  such  fields 
as  mental  and  physical  health,  crime  pre- 
vention and  correction,  welfare,  education, 
municipal  sen-ices,  child  care,  and  recrea- 
tion requiring  less  training  than  professional 
positions  and  to  delineate  within  such  careers 
roles  with  the  potential  for  advancement 
from  one  level  to  another; 

"(B)  training  and  development  projects 
designed  to  demonstrate  Improved  methods 
of  securing  the  Involvement,  cooperation,  and 
commitment  of  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  toward  the  end  of  achieving  greater 
coordination  and  more  effective  Implemen- 
tation of  programs  for  the  emplo3rment  of 
persons  in  the  fields  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A),  including  programs  to  prepare 
professionals  (including  administrators)  to 
work  effectively  with  aides;   and 

"(C)  projects  to  evaluate  the  operation  of 
programs  for  the  training,  development,  and 
utilization  of  public  service  aides,  partic- 
ularly their  effectiveness  In  providing  satis- 
factory work  experiences  and  In  meeting 
public  needs. 

"APPLICATIONS 

"Sec.  133.  (a)  A  grant  or  contract  under 
section  131  (a)  may  be  made  upon  application 
to  the  Commissioner  at  such  time  or  times, 
m  such  manner,  and  containing,  or  accom- 
panied by,  such  information  as  the  Commis- 
sioner deems  necessary.  Such  application 
shall  contain — 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  nature,  duration, 
purpose,  and  plan  of  the  project; 

"(2)  the  qualifications  of  the  principal 
staff  who  wUl  be  responsible  for  the  project; 

"(3)  a  justification  of  the  amount  of  grant 
funds  requested; 

"(4)  the  portion  of  the  cost  to  be  borne 
by  the  applicant;  and 

"(5)  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  account- 
ing procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
proper  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for 
Federal  funds  paid  to  the  applicant. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  may  not  approve 
an  application  until  such  application  has 
been  reviewed  by  a  panel  of  experts  who  are 
not   employees  of  the  Federal   Government. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec  134.  From  the  amount  available  for 
grants  or  contracts  under  section  131(a), 
the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each  appli- 
cant part  of  the  amount  expended  by  such 
applicant  In  accordance  with  the  applica- 
tion approved  pursuant  to  section  133. 
"Part  D — Exemplary  Programs  and  Projects 
"findings  and  purpose 

"Sec.  141.  The  Congress  finds  that  It  Is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  continuing  seriously 
high  level  of  yoMth  unemployment  by  de- 
veloping means  for  giving  the  same  kind  of 
attention  as  Is  now  given  to  the  college  prep- 
aration needs  of  those  young  persons  who 
go  on  to  college,  to  the  job  preparation  needs 
of  the  two  out  of  three  young  persons  who 
end  their  education  at  or  before  comple- 
tion of  the  secondary  level,  too  many  of 
whom  face  long  and  bitter  months  of  job 
hiinting  or  marginal  work  after  leaving 
school.  The  ptirposes  of  this  part,  therefore, 
are  to  stimulate,  through  Federal  financial 
support,  new  ways  to  create  a  bridge  be- 
tween school  and  earning  a  living  for  young 
people,  who  are  still  In  school,  who  have  left 
school  either  by  graduation  or  by  dropping 
out,  or  who  are  In  poetsecondary  programs 
of  vocational  preparation,  and  to  promote 
cooperation  between  public  education  and 
manpower  agencies. 

"AUTHORIZATION    OF    GRANTS    AND    CONTRACTS 

"Sec.  142.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969.  »57,600,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  •76,- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 


years  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

"(b)  (1)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  part  the  Commissioner  shall 
reserve  such  amount,  but  not  In  excess  of 
3  per  centum  thereof,  as  he  may  determine 
and  shall  allot  such  amount  among  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territories  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  according  to  their  respective 
needs  for  assistance  under  this  part. 

"(2)  Prom  the  remainder  of  such  sums  the 
Commissioner  shall  allocate  $200,000  to  each 
State  (except  for  those  provided  for  In  para- 
graph (1) ) ,  and  he  shall  In  addition  allocate 
to  each  such  State  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  any  residue  of  such  re- 
mainder as  the  popvUatlon  aged  fifteen  to 
nineteen,  both  inclusive.  In  the  State  bears 
to  the  population  of  such  ages  in  all  such 
States. 

"(c)  Prom  50  per  centum  of  the  sums 
allotted  to  each  State  for  the  purposes  of  this 
I>art,  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  lo  or  contracts  with  State  boards 
or  local  educational  agencies  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  and  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ment, establishment,  and  operation  of  pro- 
grams or  projects  designed  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part.  The  Commissioner 
also  may  make,  in  such  State  from  such 
sums,  grants  to  other  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies,  organizations,  or  institu- 
tions, or  contracts  with  public  or  private 
agencies,  organizations,  or  Institutions,  when 
such  grants  or  contracts  will  make  an  espe- 
cially significant  contribution  to  attaining 
the  objectives  of  this  part. 

"(d)  The  State  board  may  use  the  remain- 
ing 50  per  centum  of  such  sums  for  making 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  or  other 
public   or   nonprofit   private   agencies,   orga- 
nizations, or  Institutions,  or  contracts  with 
public  or  private  agencies,  organizations,  or 
institutions   including   business   and   Indus- 
trial concerns,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
part  and  with  Its  State  plan  approved  pur- 
suant to  section   123.  as  it  determines  will 
most  effectively  carry  out  the  development, 
establishment,   and  operation   of   exemplary 
and  innovative  occupational  education  pro- 
grams or  projects  designed  to  serve  as  models 
for  use  In  vocational  education  programs. 
•'uses  of  funds 
"Sec.  143.   (a)   Grants  or  contracts  pursu- 
ant to  this  part  may  be  made,  upon  terms 
and  conditions  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  part,  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of — 
"(1)    planning  and   developing   exemplary 
prograuns  or  projects  such  as  those  described 
In  paragraph  (2).  or 

"(2)  establishing,  opetatlng.  or  evaluating 
exemplary  programs  or  projecU  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
141,  and  to  broaden  occupational  aspira- 
tions and  opportunities  for  youths,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  given  to  youths  who  have  aca- 
demic, socioeconomic,  or  other  handicaps, 
which  programs  or  projects  may,  among 
others,  include — 

"(A)  those  designed  to  familiarize  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  students  with  the 
broad  range  of  occupations  for  which  special 
skills  are  required  and  the  requUltes  for  ca- 
reers In  such  occupations; 

"(B)  programs  or  projects  for  students 
providing  educational  experiences  through 
work  during  the  school  year  or  in  the  sum- 
mer; 

"(C)  programs  or  projects  for  Intensive 
(X»upatlonal  guidance  and  counseling  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  school  and  for  Initial 
Job  placement; 

"(D)  programs  or  projects  designed  to 
broaden  or  Improve  vocational  education 
currtculums; 

"(E)  exchanges  of  peraonnel  between 
schools  and  other  agencies.  Institutions,  oc 
organlzaUons  parUclpating  in  activities  to 
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achieve  the  purpoaea  of  thU  part.  Including 
manpower  agencies  and  Industry; 

"(P)  programs  or  projects  for  young  work- 
ers released  from  their  Jobs  on  a  part-time 
basis  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  edu- 
cational attainment:  and 

"(O)  programs  or  projects  at  the  second- 
ary level  to  motivate  and  provide  preprofes- 
slonal  preparation  for  potential  teachers  for 
vocational  education.  ^ 

■■(b)ii)  A  grant  or  contract  pursuant  to 
this  part  may  be  made  only  If  the  Commis- 
sioner Is  In  the  case  of  grants  or  contra(;M 
made  by  him.  or  the  State  board.  In  the  cAse 
of  grants  or  contracts  made  by  it.  Aettr^ 
mines — 

"(A)  that  effective  procedures  will  be 
adopted  by  grantees  and  contractors  to  co- 
ordinate the  development  and  operation  of 
other  programs  and  projects  carried  out  un- 
der granu  or  contracts  pursuant  to  this  part, 
with  the  appropriate  State  plan,  «nd  with 
other  public  and  private  programs  having 
the  same  or  similar  purposes: 

"(B»  that  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  nonprofit 
private  schools  In  the  area  to  be  served 
whose  educational  needs  are  of  the  type 
which  the  program  or  project  Involved  Is  to 
meet,  provision  has  been  made  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  such  students:  and 

"(C)  that  effective  policies  and  proce- 
dures win  be  adopted  which  assure  that  Fed- 
eral funds  made  available  under  this  part 
wUl  not  be  commingled  with  Stote  or  local 
funds. 

■■(2)  The  amount  available  to  a  State  pur- 
suant to  section  142(d)  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  for  grants  or  contracts  pursuant 
to  the  State  plan  approved  under  section 
123.  for  paying  all  of  the  cost  of  programs  de- 
scribed In  section  143(d)  and  section  143 1 a) 
during  that  year  and  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

"(3)  No  grant  or  contract  (other  than  a 
grant  or  contract  with  a  State  board)  shall 
be  made  by  the  Commissioner  under  sec- 
tion 142(c)  with  respect  to  any  program  or 
project  unless  such  program  or  project  has 
been  submitted  to  the  State  board  In  the 
SUte  in  which  it  Is  to  be  conducted  and 
has  not  been  disapproved  by  the  State  board 
within  sixty  days  of  such  submission  or 
within  such  longer  period  of  time  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine  pursuant  to 
regulations. 

■■(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  unless  hereafter  enacted  expressly  in 
limitation  of  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph, funds  available  to  Commissioner  pur- 
suant to  section  143(c)  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  exjiended. 

"pAyjiknts 
"Sec.  144.  Prom  the  amount  available  for 
grants  and  contracts,  under  this  part  pur- 
suant to  section  142(c).  In  the  appropriate 
State,  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each 
applicant  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
expended  by  such  applicant  In  accordance 
with  the  approved  application.  Such  payment 
may  be  made  on  such  terms  as  are  approved 
In  such  application.  Payments  pursuant  to 
grants  under  this  part  may  be  made  In  In- 
stallments, and  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, with  necessary  adjustments  on 
account  of  overpayments  or  underpayments, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  determine. 

"UMrTATION    ON    DURATIOI*    OT    ASSISTANCE 

"S»c.  145.  Financial  assistance  may  not  be 
given  under  this  part  to  any  program  or 
project  for  a  period  exceeding  three  years. 

"Pa«t  E — Residentiai.  Vocational  Education 
"demonstration  schools 
"9kc.  151.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  demon- 
straUng  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
residential  vocational  education  schools  for 
certain  youths  of  high  school  age.  the  Com- 
missioner Is  authorized  to  make  grants,  out  of 
sums  appropriated   pursuant  to  subsection 
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(b)  to  State  boards,  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  with  the  approval  of  the  appro- 
priate State  board,  to  pubKc  educational 
agencies,  organizations  or  institutions  for  the 
construction,  equipment,  and  operation  of 
residential  schools  to  provide  vocational  edu- 
cation (Including  room,  board,  and  other 
necessities)  for  youths,  at  least  fifteen  years 
of  age  and  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  enrollment,  who  need  full-time 
study  on  a  residential  basis  In  order  to  benefit 
fully  from  such  education.  In  making  such 
"N  grants,  the  Commissioner  shall  give  special 
tonslderatlon  to  the  needs  of  large  urban 
areas  having  substantial  numbers  of  youths 
who  have  dropped  out  of  school  or  are  unem- 
ployed and  shall  seek  to  attain,  as  nearly  as 
practicable  in  the  light  of  the  ptuiiose  of 
this  section,  an  equitable  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  such  schools. 

'(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  this  section  $36,- 
(X)0.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1969,  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970.  and  $35,000,000  each  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971.  and  for  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"state  programs 
"Sec     152     (aid)    There   are    hereby    au- 
thorized  to   be  appropriated  $15,000,000   for 
the   fiscal   year   ending   June   30,    1969.   and 
$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1970,  for  grants  to  the  States  to  provide  resi- 
dential vocational  education  facilities  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(2)  From  the  sums  appropriated  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) .  the  Commissioner  shall  allot 
to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  sums  as  the  population  of 
each  State  bears  to  the  population  of  all  the 
States. 

"(3)    For   purposes   of    this   section — 

"(A)  the  term  State'  does  not  Include 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands: 

"(B)  the  amount  allotted  under  this  sub- 
secUon  to  any  SUte  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  shall  be  avaUable  foj>  pay- 
ments to  applicants  with  approved^^cCppllca- 
tlons  In  that  State  during  that  y^^  and  the 
next   fiscal   year:    and 

"(C)  the  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)(2)  for  any  fiscal  year, 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  the  State's  plan  approved  under  subsec- 
tion (b).  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such 
year  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  and  on  the 
basis  of  such  factors  as  he  determines  to  be 
equitable  and  reasonable,  to  other  States 
which  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
are  able  to  use  without  delay  any  amounts  so 
reallotted  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (b) . 

Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this 
paragraph  during  such  year  shall  be  deemed 
part  of  Its  allotment  for  such  year. 

"(b)  ( 1 )  Funds  allotted  to  the  States  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  used  by  the  State,  or. 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  boards,  by 
public  educational  agencies,  organizations,  or 
Institutions  within  such  State,  to  pay  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  planning,  con- 
structing, and  operating  residential  vocation- 
al education  facilities  to  provide  vocational 
education  (Including  room,  board,  and  other 
necessities)  for  youths,  at  least  age  fourteen 
but  who  have  not  attained  age  twenty-one  at 
the  time  of  admission  to  the  training  pro- 
gram, who  need  full-time  study  on  a  residen- 
tial basis  and  who  can  profit  from  vocational 
education  Instruction.  In  the  administration 
of  the  program  conducted  under  this  section, 
special  consideration  shall  be  given  to  needs 
in  geog^phical  areas  having  substantial  or 
disproportionate  numbers  of  youths  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  or  are  unemployed,  and 
to  serving  persons  from  such  areas. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  planning,  construct- 


ing, and  operating  residential  vocational  edu- 
cation facilities  shall  not  exceed  90  per  cen- 
tum of  the  costs  Incurred  In  any  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  thU  section  the  State 
plan  approved  under  section  133  shall  set 
forth  the  policies  and  procedures  to  be  used 
by  the  State  In  determining  the  size  and  lo- 
cation of  such  residential  vocational  facili- 
ties, taking  Into  account  the  use  of  existing 
vocational  education  facilities.  Such  policies 
and  procedures  must  give  assurance  that — 

"(1)  adequate  provision  will  be  made  for 
the  appropriate  selection  without  regard  to 
sex.  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin  or 
place  of  residence  within  the  State  of  stu- 
dents needing  education  and  training  at  such 
school: 

■(2)  the  residential  school  facility  will  be 
operated  and  maintained  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  a  residential  vocational  education 
school   program: 

"(3)  vocational  course  offerings  at  such 
school  will  Include  fields  for  which  available 
labor  market  analyses  indicate  a  present  or 
continuing  need  for  trained  manpower,  and 
that  the  courses  offered  will  be  appropriately 
designed  to  prepare  enrollees  for  entry  Into 
employment  or  advancement  In  such  fields: 
and 

■(4»  no  fees,  tuition,  or  other  charges  will 
be  required  of  students  who  occupy  the 
residential  vocational  education  facility. 

"(d)      For     purposes     of     this     section — 

"(1)  the  term  'residential  school  facility' 
means  a  school  facility  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 108(3)  ),  used  for  residential  vocational 
education  purposes.  Such  term  also  Includes 
dormitory,  cafeteria,  and  recreational  facili- 
ties, and  such  other  facilities  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  are  appropriate  for  a 
residential  vocational  education  school. 

"(2)  the  term  'operation'  means  mainte- 
nance and  operation,  and  includes  the  cost  of 
salaries,  equipment,  supplies,  and  materials, 
and  may  Include  but  Is  not  limited  to  other 
reasonable  costs  of  services  and  supplies 
needed  by  residential  students,  such  as  cloth- 
ing and  transportation. 

"grants  to  reduce  borrowing  costs  for 
schools  and  dormitories 

"Sec.  153.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  annual  grants  to  State 
boards,  to  colleges  and  universities,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  State 
board,  to  public  educational  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, or  institutions  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  borrowing  funds  for  the  construction 
of  residential  schools  and  dormitories  to  pro- 
vide vocational  education  for  youths,  at  least 
fourteen  years  of  age  and  less  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  enrollment, 
who  need  full-time  study  on  a  residential 
basis  in  order  to  benefit  fully  from  such  edu- 
cation. In  making  contracts  for  such  grants, 
the  Commissioner  shall  give  special  con- 
sideration to  the  needs  of  urban  and  rural 
areas  having  substantial  numbers  of  youths 
who  have  dropped  out  of  school  or  are 
unemployed  and  shall  seek  to  attain  an 
equitable  geographical  distribution  of  such 
schools. 

"(b)  Annual  grants  with  respect  to  the 
construction  of  any  such  residential  school 
shall  be  made  over  a  fixed  period  not  ex- 
ceeding forty  years,  and  provision  for  such 
grants  shall  be  embodied  In  a  contract  guar- 
anteeing their  payment  over  such  period. 
Each  such  grant  shall  be  In  an  amount  equal 
to  the  difference  between  (1)  the  average  an- 
nual debt  service  required  to  be  paid,  during 
the  life  of  the  loan,  on  the  amount  borrowed 
for  the  construction  of  such  facilities,  and 
(2)  the  average  annual  debt  service  which 
the  Institution  would  be  required  to  pay, 
during  the  life  of  the  loan,  with  respect  to 
such  amounts  If  the  applicable  Interest  rate 
were  3  per  centum  per  annum 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  enter 
Into  a  contract  for  grants  under  this  section 
unless  he  determines  that  the  amount  bor- 
rowed does  not  exceed  the  total  cost  of  con- 
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structlon  of  the  facilities,  and  that  such  con- 
struction will  be  undertaken  In  an  eco- 
nomical manner  and  will  not  be  of  elaborate 
or  extravagant  design  or  materials. 

"(d)(1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  annual  grants  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  section. 

"(2)  Contracts  for  annual  grants  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  entered  Into  for  an 
aggregate  amount  greater  than  Is  authorized 
In  appropriation  Acts:  and  in  any  event  the 
total  amount  of  annual  grants  which  may  be 
paid  In  any  year  pursuant  to  contracts 
entered  Into  under  this  section  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $5,000,000,  which  amount  shall  be  In- 
creased by  $5,000,000  on  July  1,  1969. 

"Part  P — Consumer  and  Homemaking 
education 
"authorization 
■Sec  161.  (a)(1)  There  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970.  $25,000,000,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  $35,000,000, 
and  for  the  llscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
$60,000,000.  for  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  shall  be  computed  in  the  same  manner 
as  allotments  to  States  under  section  103 
except  that,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
there  shall  be  no  reservation  of  10  per  centum 
of  such  sums  for  research  and  training  pro- 
grams and  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
allotted  among  the  States. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Clommissloner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  the  part  of  the  State's  plan  approved 
under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  available  for 
reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dates  during  such  year  as  the  Commissioner 
may  fix,  and  on  the  basis  of  such  factors  as 
he  determines  to  be  equitable  and  reasonable, 
to  other  States  which,  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner,  are  able  to  use  without  delay 
any  amounts  so  reallotted  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  In  subsection  (b).  Any  amount  re- 
allotted to  a  State  under  this  paragraph 
during  such  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its 
allotment  for  such  year. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  part  the  State 
plan  approved  under  section  123  shall  set 
forth  a  program  under  which  Federal  funds 
paid  to  a  State  from  its  allotment  under 
subsection  (at  will  be  expended  solely  for 
(1)  educational  programs  which  (A)  en- 
courage home  economics  to  give  greater  con- 
sideration to  social  and  cultural  conditions 
and  needs,  especially  In  economically  de- 
pressed areas,  (B)  encourage  preparation  for 
professional  leadership,  (C)  are  designed  to 
prepare  youths  and  adults  for  the  role  of 
homemaker,  or  to  contribute  to  the  em- 
ployablUty  of  such  youths  and  adults  in  the 
dual  role  of  homemaker  and  wage  earner, 
(D)  Include  consumer  education  programs, 
and  (E)  are  designed  for  persons  who  have 
entered,  or  are  preparing  to  enter,  the  work 
of  the  home,  and  (2)  ancillary  services,  ac- 
tivities and  other  means  of  assuring  quality 
In  all  homemaking  education  programs,  such 
as  teacher  training  and  supervision,  curric- 
ulum development  research,  program  eval- 
uation, special  demonstration  and  experi- 
mental programs,  development  of  Instruc- 
tional materials,  provision  of  equipment, 
and  State  administration  and  leadership. 

"(c)  Prom  a  State's  allotment  under  this 
section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the 
Commissioner  shall  pay  to  such  State  an 
amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the 
amount  expended  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
In  subsection  (b).  except  that,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  the  Commissioner  shall 
pay  an  amount  equal  to  90  per  centum  of 


the  amount  used  In  areas  described  In  sub- 
section (d) .  No  State  shall  receive  payments 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  in  ex- 
cess of  Its  allotment  under  subsection  (a) 
for   such   fiscal   year. 

"(d)  At  least  one-third  of  the  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  this  section  shall 
be  used  in  economically  depressed  areas  or 
areas  with  high  rates  of  unemployment  for 
programs  designed  to  assist  consumers  and 
to  help  Improve  home  environments  and  the 
quality  of  family  life. 

"Part  G — Cooperative  Vocational  Education 
Programs 
"findings  and  purpose 
"Sec.  171.  The  Congress  finds  that  coopera- 
tive work-study  programs  offer  many  advan- 
tages in  preparing  young  people  for  employ- 
ment. Through  such  programs,  a  meaningful 
work  experience  Is  combined  with  formal 
education  enabling  students  to  acquire 
knowledge,  skills,  and  appropriate  attitudes. 
Such  programs  remove  the  artificial  barriers 
which  separate  work  and  education  and,  by 
Involving  educators  with  employers,  create 
interaction  whereby  the  needs  and  problems 
of  both  are  made  known.  Such  interaction 
makes  it  possible  for  occupational  curricula 
to  be  revised  to  reflect  current  needs  In  vari- 
ous occupations.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  assist  the  State  to  expand  cooperative 
work-study  programs  by  providing  financial 
assistance  for  personnel  to  coordinate  such 
programs,  and  to  provide  Instruction  related 
to  the  work  experience;  to  reimburse  employ- 
ers when  necessary  for  certain  added  costs 
incurred  in  providing  on-the-job  train- 
ing through  work  experience:  and  to  pay  costs 
for  certain  services,  such  as  transportation 
of  students  or  other  unusual  costs  that  the 
Individual  students  may  not  reasonably  be 
expected  to  assume  while  pursuing  a  coopera- 
tive work-study  program. 

"authorizations  and  allotments 
"Sec.  172.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969,  $20,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970,  $35,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  $60,000,000.  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  $75,000,000, 
for  making  grants  to  the  States  for  programs 
of  vocational  education  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  employment  through  coopera- 
tive work-study  arrangements. 

••(b)(1)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  section  for  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  shall  reserve  such  amount,  but 
not  in  excess  of  3  per  centum  thereof,  as  he 
may  determine,  and  shall  apportion  such 
amount  among  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  needs  for  assistance 
under  this  section.  Prom  the  remainder  of 
such  sums  the  Commissioner  shall  allocate 
$200,000  to  each  State,  and  he  shall  In  addi- 
tion allocate  to  each  State  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  any  residue  of  such 
remainder  as  the  population  aged  fifteen  to 
nineteen,  both  Inclusive,  in  the  State  bears 
to  the  population  of  such  ages  In  all  the 
States.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  term  'State'  does  not  Include  the 
areas  referred  to  In  the  first  sentence  of  this 
paragraph. 

••(2)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out 
the  part  of  the  State's  plan  approved  under 
section  173  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such 
year  as  the  Commissioner  may  flJt,  and  on  the 
basis  of  such  factors  as  he  determines  to  be 
equitable  and  reasonable,  to  other  States 
which  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
are  able  to  use  without  delay  any  amounts 
so  reallotted  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
section  173.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  Stats 


under  this  paragraph  during  such  year  shall 
be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  for  such  year. 
"(3)  The  population  of  particular  age 
groups  of  a  State  or  of  all  the  States  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis 
of  the  latest  available  estimates  furnished  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

"plan  requirement 
••Sec.  173  (a)  A  State,  In  order  to  partici- 
pate In  the  program  authorized  by  this  part, 
shall  submit,  as  part  of  Its  State  plan,  to  the 
Commissioner,  through  Us  State  board,  a 
plan  which  shall  set  forth  policies  and  proce- 
dures to  be  used  by  the  State  board  In  estab- 
lishing cooperative  work-study  programs 
through  local  educational  agencies  with  par- 
ticipation of  public  and  private  employers. 
Such  policies  and  procedures  must  give  as- 
surance that — 

••(1)  funds  will  be  used  only  for  developing 
and  operating  cooperative  work-study  pro- 
grams as  defined  In  section  175  which  provldfe 
training  opportunities  that  may  not  other- 
wise be  available  and  which  are  designed  to 
serve  persons  who  can  benefit  from  such  pro- 
grams: 

■•(2)  necessary  procedures  are  established 
for  cooperation  with  employment  agencies, 
labor  groups,  employers,  and  other  commu- 
nltv  agencies  In  identifying  suitable  Jobs  for 
persons  who  enroll  In  cooperative  work-study 
programs; 

••(3)  provision  Is  made  for  reimbursement 
of  added  costs  to  employers  for  on-the-job 
training  of  students  enrolled  in  cooperative 
programs,  provided  such  on-the-job  training 
is  related  to  existing  carrier  opportunities 
susceptible  of  promotion  and  advancement 
and  does  not  displace  other  workers  who  per- 
form  such   work; 

•(4)  ancillary  services  and  activities  to  as- 
sure quality  in  cooperative  work-study  pro- 
grams are  provided  for,  such  as  pre-servlce 
and  inservlce  training  for  teacher  coordina- 
tors, supervision,  curriculum  materials,  and 
evaluation; 

••(6)  priority  for  funding  cooperative  work- 
study  programs  through  local  educational 
agencies.  Is  given  to  areas  that  have  high 
rates  of  school  dropouts  and  youth  unem- 
plovment; 

••'(6)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  In  nonprofit 
private  schools  In  the  area  to  be  served, 
whose  educational  needs  are  of  the  type 
which  the  program  or  project  Involved  Is  to 
meet,  provision  has  been  made  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  such  students; 

"(7)  Federal  funds  made  available  under 
this  part  will  not  be  commingled  with  State 
or  local  funds:  and 

"(8)  such  accounting,  evaluation,  and  fol- 
low-up procedures  as  the  Commissioner 
deems  necessary  will  be  provided. 

••(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  such 
part  of  Its  State  plan  which  fulfills  the  condi- 
tions specified  above,  and  the  provisions  of 
part  B  (relating  to  the  disapproval  of  State 
plans)  shall  apply  to  this  section, 

••use  or  FUNDS 

■Sac.  174.  Funds  allocated  under  this  part 
for  cooperative  work-stHdy  programs  shall  be 
available  for  paying  all  or  part  of  the  State's 
expenditures  under  its  State  plan  for  this 
part  for  any  fiscal  year,  but  not  In  excess 
of  Its  allotment  under  section  172. 
••DEEiNrnoN 

•'Sec.  175.  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
term  cooperative  work-study  program'  means 
a  program  of  vocational  education  for  per- 
sons who,  through  a  cooperative  arrangement 
between  the  school  and  employers,  receive 
Instruction.  Including  required  academic 
courses  and  related  vocational  instruction  by 
alternation  of  study  In  school  with  a  Job  in 
any  occupational  field,  but  these  two  expe- 
riences must  be  planned  and  supervised  by 
the  school  and  employers  so  that  each  con- 
tributes to  the  student's  education  and  to  his 
employablUty.  Work  periods  and  school  at- 
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tendance  may  be  on  alternate  half -days,  full- 
days,  weeks,  or  other  periods  of  time  In  ful- 
filling the  cooperative  work-study  program. 

"Pa«t  H — Womc-Stubt  PaooaAMS  fob  Voca- 
TiONAi,  Education  Students 

"AXTTHOaiZATION    OF    APPWOPBIATIONS    AND 
ALLOT  MKNT 

•'8»c.  181.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  (36.000.000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  19«9  and  June 
30.  1970  for  the  purposee  of  this  part. 

"(b)  (1)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  section  for  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
sums  for  such  year  as  the  population  aged 
fifteen  to  twenty,  inclusive,  of  the  State,  in 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  popula- 
tion aged  fifteen  to  twenty,  inclusive,  of  all 
the  States  In  such  preceding  year. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  any  States  allotment 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out 
the  part  of  the  State's  plan  approved  pur- 
suant to  section  182  shall  be  available  for 
reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates 
during  such  year  as  the  Commissioner  may 
fix.  to  other  States  In  proportion  to  the  orig- 
inal allotAi'enta  to  such  States  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  fo'r  such  year,  but  with  such  pro- 
portionate amount  tor  any  such  other  States 
being  reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the 
sum  the  Commissioner  estimates  such  State 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year 
and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be 
similarly  reallotted  among  the  States  not 
suffering  such  a  reduction.  Any  amount  re- 
allotted  to  a  State  under  this  paragraph  dur- 
ing such  ye»r  shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its 
allotment  for  such  year. 

"njis  iBQuancKNT 

"3k;.  182.  (a)  To  be  eligible  to  participate 
In  the  prograon  authorized  by  this  part,  a 
State  shall  submit  as  a  part  of  its  State  plan 
through  Its  State  board  to  the  Commissioner 
a  plan,  in  such  detail  as  the  Commissioner 
determines  necenary.  which — 

'( 1 )  designates  the  State  board  as  the  sole 
agency  for  administration  of  the  plan,  or 
for  supervision  of  the  administration  thereof 
by  local  educationai  agenclea; 

"(2)  sets  forth  the  poUcles  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  the  State  In  approving 
work-study  programs,  undej:  which  policies 
and  procedures  funds  pain  'to  the  State  from 
its  allotment  under  section  181  will  be  ex- 
pended solely  for  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion of  students  employed  pursuant  to  work- 
study  programs  which  meet  the  requiremenU 
of  subsection  (b),  except  that  not  to  exceed 
1  per  centum  of  any  such  allotment,  or  $10.- 
000.  wlilchever  Is  the  greater,  may  be  used 
to  pay  the  cost  of  developing  the  plan  re- 
quired by  this  section  and  the  coat  of  ad- 
ministering such  plan  after  lU  approval  un- 
der this  section: 

"(3)  sets  forth  principles  for  determining 
the  priority  to  be  accorded  applications  from 
local  educationai  agencies  for  work-study 
programs,  which  principles  shall  give  prefer- 
ence to  applications  submitted  by  local  edu- 
cational agencies  serving  communities  hav- 
ing substantial  numbers  of  youths  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  or  who  are  unem- 
ployed, and  provides  for  undertaking  such 
programs,  insofar  as  financial  resources  avail- 
able therefore  make  possible  In  the  order 
determined  by  the  appUcaUon  of  such  prln- 
clplee; 

"(4)  sets  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  dlsbtirsement  of.  and  ac- 
counting for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
(Including  such  funds  paid  by  the  State  to 
local  educationai  agencies)  under  this  part- 
and 

"(5)  provides  for  making  such  reports  In 
such  form  and  containing  suoh  information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  re- 
quire to  carry  out  his  functions  under  thU 
part,  and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for 


affording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  or  such  reports, 
(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
work-study  program  shall — 

"(1)  be  administered  by  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  and  made  reasonably  avail- 
able (to  the  extent  of  available  funds)  to  all 
youths  In  the  area  served  by  such  agency 
who  are  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (2) ; 

"(2)  provide  that  employment  under  such 
work-study  program  shall  be  furnished  only 
to  a  student  who  (A)  has  been  accepted  for 
enrollment  as  a  full-time  student  In  a  vo- 
cational education  program  which  meets 
the  standards  prescribed  by  the  State  board 
and  the  local  educational  agency  for  voca- 
tional education  programs  assisted  under 
this  title,  or  In  the  case  of  a  student  al- 
ready enrolled  In  such  a  program.  Is  In  good 
standing  and  In  full-time  attendance,  (B) 
Is  In  need  of  the  earnings  from  such  employ- 
ment to  commence  or  continue  his  voca- 
tional education  program,  and  (C)  is  at 
least  fifteen  years  of  age  and  less  than 
twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  employment,  and  Is  capable,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  appropriate  school  au- 
thorities, of  maintaining  good  standing  In 
his  vocational  education  program  while  em- 
ployed under  the  work-study  program; 

"(3)  provide  that  no  student  shall  be  em- 
ployed under  such  work-study  program  for 
more  than  fifteen  hours  In  any  week  in  which 
classee  In  which  he  is  enrolled  are  In  ses- 
sion, or  for  compensation  which  exceeds  $46 
In  any  month  or  $350  In  any  academic  year 
or  Its  equivalent,  unless  the  student  Is  at- 
tending a  school  which  Is  not  within  reason- 
able commuting  distance  from  his  home.  In 
which  case  his  compensation  may  not  exceed 
WO  In  any  month  or  $500  In  any  academic 
year  or  Its  equivalent; 

"(4)  prortde  that  employment  under  such 
work-study  program  shall  be  for  the  local 
educational  agency  or  for  some  other  public 
agency  or  institution;  and 

"(5)  provide  that.  In  each  fiscal  year  dur- 
ing which  such  program  remains  in  effect, 
such  agency  shaU  expend  ( from  sources  other 
than  payments  from  Federal  funds  under 
this  section)  for  the  employment  of  its  stu- 
dents (Whether  or  not  In  employment  eli- 
gible for  assistance  under  this  section)  an 
amount  that  Is  not  less  than  Its  average  an- 
nual expenditure  for  work-study  programs 
of  a  similar  character  during  the  three  fis- 
cal years  preceding  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
Its  work-study  program  under  this  section 
Is  approved. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  part  B  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  Commissioner's  actions  with 
respect  to  plans  submitted  under  this  section. 
"PATioarrs 
"Sbc.  183.  (a)  From  a  State's  allotment  un- 
der this  section  for  the  flsoal  year  ending 
June  30.  1069.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970.  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to 
such  State  an  amount  equal  to  80  per  centum 
of  (1)  the  amount  expended  for  compensa- 
tion of  students  employed  pursuant  to  work- 
study  programs  under  the  part  of  the  State's 
plan  approved  under  section  182.  plus  (2)  an 
amount,  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  such 
allotment,  or  $10,000.  whichever  Is  the 
greater,  expended  for  the  development  of 
such  plan  and  for  the  administration  of  such 
plan  after  Its  approval  by  the  Conunisaloner. 
No  State  shall  receive  payments  under  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  m  excess  of  Its 
allotment  under  section  181  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

"(b)  Such  payments  (adjusted  on  account 
of  overpayments  or  underpayments  previ- 
ously made)  shall  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner In  advance  on  the  basis  of  such  eetl- 
matee.  In  such  installments,  and  at  such 
times,  as  may  be  reasonably  required  for  ex- 
penditures by  the  SUtes  of  the  ftmds  allotted 
under  section  181. 


"STATUS    or   PARTICIPANTS 

"Sac.  184.  Students  employed  In  work- 
study  programs  under  this  part  shall  not  by 
reason  of  such  employment  be  deemed  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States,  or  their  service 
Federal  service,  for  any  purpose. 

"Pabt  I — CuaRicTTLUM  Dkvxlopment  in  Voca- 

TIONAL    AND    TBCHNICAL    EDUCATION 

"authorization 
"Sec.  191.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  cur- 
riculum development  In  vocational  education 
is  complicated  by  the  diversity  of  occupa- 
tional objectives;  variations  due  to  geogra- 
phy; differences  In  educational  levels  and 
types  of  programs;  and  by  the  wide  range  of 
occupations  which  includes,  but  Is  not  lim- 
ited to.  agriculture,  food  processing  and 
preparation,  trades  and  industry,  distribu- 
tion and  marketing,  technical,  public  service, 
health  services,  business,  and  office  occupa- 
tions. It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  provide 
appropriate  assistance  to  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  In  the  development  of  cur- 
rlculums  for  new  and  changing  occupations, 
and  to  coordinate  Improvements  In.  and  dis- 
semination of,  existing  curriculum  materials. 
"Ibl  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969.  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  In  this  section. 

"(c)(1)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  ( b )  shall  be  used  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, after  consultation  with  the  appro- 
priate State  agencies  and  the  National 
Council,  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
colleges  or  universities.  State  boards,  and 
other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  and 
Institutions,  or  contracts  with  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies,  organizations,  or  Institutions — 
"(A)  to  promote  the  development  and 
dissemination  of  vocational  education  cur- 
riculum materials  for  use  In  teaching  occu- 
pational subjects.  Including  currlculums  for 
new  and  changing  occupational  fields; 

"(B)  to  develop  standards  for  curriculum 
development  In  all  occupational  fields; 

"(C)  to  coordinate  efforts  of  the  States  In 
the  preparation  of  curriculum  materials  and 
prepare  current  lists  of  curriculum  mate- 
rials available  in  all  occupational  fields; 

"(D)  to  survey  currlculvun  materials  pro- 
duced by  other  agencies  of  Government.  In- 
cluding the  Department  of  Defense; 

"(E)  to  evaluate  vocational-technical  edu- 
cation curriculum  materials  and  their  uses; 
and 

"(F)  to  train  personnel  In  currlculimi  de- 
velopment. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  'cur- 
riculum materials'  means  materials  consist- 
ing of  a  series  of  courses  to  cover  Instruction 
In  any  occupational  field  In  vocational  edu- 
cation which  are  designed  to  prepare  per- 
sons for  employment  at  the  entry  level  or 
to  upgrade  occupational  competencies  of 
those  previously  or  presently  employed  In 
any  occupational  field." 

EFPECnVE   DATE 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 101  shall  become  effective  upon  enact- 
ment. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  to 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  shall 
not.  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  apply  with  respect  to  programs  which 
are  continuations  of  programs  (including 
programs  under  part  H)  carried  on  under  any 
State's  plan  during  the  preceding  flsoal  year. 

REPEAI.  or  EAIT.T^   VOCATIONAI.  EDUCATION  ACTS 

Sec.  103.  Effective  July  1.  1969.  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1946  (the  Act  of 
June  8.  1936,  as  amended,  20  U.S.C.  15l-16m. 
15o-15q,  15aa-16JJ.  15aaa-15ggg) ,  section  1 
of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1931,  relating  to  voca- 
tional education  In  Puerto  Rico  (20  U.S.C. 
30).  the  Act  of  March  18.  1950,  reUtlng  to 
vocational  education  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
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(20  U.S.C.  31-33),  section  9  of  the  Act  of 
August  1.  1956,  relating  to  vocational  educa- 
tion In  Guam  (20  U.S.C.  34 1,  and  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  September  25.  1962.  relating  to 
vocational  education  In  American  Samoa  (48 
U.S.C.  1667)  are  repealed. 

USE    OF    FUNDS    AVAILABLE     UNDER    THE    SMITH- 
HUGHES    ACT 

Sec.  104.  Funds  appropriated  by  the  first 
section  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  (that  Is  the 
Act  approved  February  23,  1917.  39  Stat.  929, 
as  amended   (20  U.SC.  11-15,  16-28)).  shall 
be  considered  as  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  102(a)  of  this  Act. 
IITLE        II— VOCATIONAL        E3DUCATION 
LEADHR.SHIP    AND    PROFESSIONAL    DE- 
VELOPMENT   AMENDMENT   OP   HIGHER 
EDUCATION   ACT  OP  1965 
Sec.    201     The    Higher    Education    Act    of 
1965  is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following 
new  part  at  the  end  of  title  V  (the  Educa- 
tion Professions  Development  Act) : 
"Part  P— Training   and   Development  Pro- 
grams FOR  Vocational  Education  Person- 
nel 

"statement  of  purpose 

"Sec.  551.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  opportunities  for  experienced  voca- 
tional educators  to  spend  full-time  In  ad- 
vanced study  of  vocational  education  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  three  years  In  length; 
to  provide  opportunities  to  up-date  the  oc- 
cupational competencies  of  vocational 
education  teachers  through  exchanges  of 
personnel  between  vocational  education  pwo- 
grams  and  commercial.  Industrial,  or  other 
public  or  private  employment  related  to  the 
subject  matter  of  vocational  education;  and 
to  provide  programs  of  Inservlce  teacher 
education  and  short-term  Institutes  for 
vocational  education  personnel. 

"leadership  development  awards 

"Sec.  552.  (a)  In  order  to  meet  the  needs 
in  all  the  States  for  qualified  vocational 
education  personnel  (such  as  administrators, 
supervisors,  teacher  educators,  researchers, 
and  Instructors  In  vocational  education  pro- 
grams) the  Commissioner  shall  make  avail- 
able leadership  development  awards  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  part 
only  upon  his  determination  that — 

"(A)  persons  selected  for  awards  have  had 
not  less  than  two  years  of  experience  In  vo- 
cational education  or  In  industrial  training 
or  military  technical  training;  or.  In  the 
case  of  researchers,  experience  In  social  sci- 
ence research  which  Is  applicable  to  voca- 
tional education;  or 

"(B)  persons  receiving  such  awards  are 
currently  employed  or  are  reasonably  as- 
sured of  employment  In  vocational  education 
ajid  have  successfully  completed,  as  a  mini- 
mum, a  baccalaureate  degree  program;  or 

"(C)  persons  selected  are  recommended  by 
their  employer,  or  others,  as  having  leader- 
ship potential  In  the  field  of  vocational  ed- 
ucation and  are  eligible  for  admission  as  a 
graduate  student  to  program  of  higher  edu- 
cation approved  by  the  Commissioner  under 
subsection  (c). 

"(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to 
persons  selected  for  leadership  development 
awards  such  stipends  (Including  such  allow- 
ances for  subsistence  and  other  expenses  for 
such  persons  and  their  dependents)  as  be 
may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  prevail- 
ing practices  vinder  comparable  federally 
supported  programs. 

"(2)The  Commissioner  shall  (In  addition  to 
the  stipends  paid  to  persons  under  paragraph 
( 1 ) )  pay  to  the  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation at  which  such  person  is  pursuing  his 
course  of  study  such  amount  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  determine  to  be  consistent  with 
the  prevailing  practices  under  comparable 
federally  supported  programs  not  to  exceed 
the  equivalent  of  $3,500  per  academic  year, 
but  any  amount  charged  such  person  for  tui- 
tion and  nonrefundable  fees  and  deposits 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  payable 


to  the  Institution  of  higher  education  under 
this  subsection. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  the 
vocational  education  leadership  development 
program  of  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion by  the  Institution  only  upon  finding 
that— 

"(1)  the  Institution  offers  a  comprehen- 
sive program  In  vocational  education  with 
adequate  supporting  services  and  disciplines 
such  as  education  administration,  guidance 
and  counseling,  research,  and  curriculum  de- 
velopment; 

"(2)  such  program  Is  designed  to  further 
substantially  the  objective  of  improving  vo- 
cational educaUon  through  providing  op- 
portunities for  graduate  training  of  voca- 
tional education  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
administrators,  and  of  university  level  voca- 
tional education  teacher  educators  and  re- 
searchers; 

"(3)  such  programs  are  conducted  by  a 
school  of  graduate  study  In  the  Institution 
of  higher  education;  and 

"(4)  such  program  Is  also  approved  by  the 
State  board  for  vocational  education  In  the 
State  where  the  Institution  Is  located. 

"(d)  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  for  quali- 
fied vocational  education  personnel  such  as 
teachers,  administrators,  supervisors,  and 
teacher  educators.  In  vocational  education 
programs  In  all  the  States,  the  Commissioner 
in  carrying  out  this  section  shall  apportion 
leadership  development  awards  equitably 
among  the  States,  taking  Into  account  such 
factors  as  the  State's  vocational  education 
enrollments,  and  the  Incidence  of  youth  un- 
employment and  school  dropouts  In  the 
State. 

"(e)  Persons  receiving  leadership  awards 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
continue  to  receive  the  payments  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  only  during  such  periods 
as  the  Commissioner  finds  that  they  are 
maintaining  satisfactory  proficiency  In.  and 
devoting  essentially  full-time  to,  study  or 
research  in  the  field  of  vocational  education 
In  an  Institution  of  higher  education,  and 
are  not  engaging  In  gainful  employment, 
other  than  part-time  employment  by  such 
institution  m  teaching,  research,  or  similar 
activities,  approved  by  the  Commissioner. 
"exchange    programs,    institutes,    and    in- 

SERTICE  education  FOR  VOCATIONAL-EDUCA- 
TION TEACHERS,  SUPERVISORS,  COORDINATORS, 
AND   ADMINISTRATORS 

"Sec.  553.  (a)  The  Conmilssloner  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  State  boards,  as  de- 
fined In  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963,  to  pay  the  cost  of  carrying  out  coopera- 
tive arrangements  for  the  training  or  re- 
training of  experienced  vocational  education 
personnel  such  as  teachers,  teacher  edu- 
cators, admlnUtrators,  supervisors,  and  co- 
ordinators, and  other  personnel.  In  order  to 
strengthen  education  programs  supported  by 
this  part  and  the  administration  of  schools 
offering  vocational  education.  Such  coopera- 
tive arrangements  may  be  between  schools 
offering  vocational  education  and  private 
business  or  Indiistry,  commercial  enterprises, 
or  vrtth  other  educationai  institutions  (In- 
cluding those  for  the  handicapped  and 
delinquent). 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  section  may  be 
used  for  projects  and  activities  such  as — 

"(1)  exchange  of  vocational  education 
teachers  and  other  staff  members  with  skilled 
technicians  or  supervisors  In  industry  (in- 
cluding mutual  arrangements  for  preserving 
employment  and  retirement  stattis,  and  other 
employment  benefits  during  the  period  of 
exchange),  and  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  cooperative  programs  involving  pe- 
riods of  teaching  In  schooU  providing  voca- 
tional educaUon  and  of  experience  in  com- 
mercial, industrial,  or  other  pubUc  or  private 
employment  related  to  the  subject  matter 
taught  m  such  school; 

"(2)  inservlce  training  programs  for  voca- 
tional education  teachers  and  other  staff 
members  to  improve  the  quality  of  instruc- 


tion, supervision,  and  administration  of  vo- 
cational education  programs;  and 

"(3)  short-term  or  regular-session  Insti- 
tutes, or  other  preservice  and  Inservlce  train- 
ing programs  or  projects  designed  to  Improve 
the  qualifications  of  persons  entering  and  re- 
entering the  field  of  vocational  education, 
except  that  funds  may  not  be  used  for  semi- 
nars, symposia,  workshops  or  conferences  un- 
less these  are  part  of  a  continuing  program 
of  Inservlce  or  preservice  training, 

"(c)  A  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion only  upon  application  to  the  Commis- 
sioner at  such  time  or  times  and  containing 
such  Information  as  he  deems  necessary.  The 
Commissioner  shall  not  approve  an  applica- 
tion unless  It — 

"  ( 1 )  sets  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  projects  or  activities  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsection  ( b ) ,  and  pro- 
vides for  such  methods  of  administration  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  op- 
eration of  the  program: 

"(2)  sets  forth  poUcJee  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
vrill  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  Increase  the  level  of 
funds  that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Fed- 
eral funds,  be  made  available  for  purposes 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(b),  and  in  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 

"(3)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  section;  and 

"(4)  provides  for  making  such  reports.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  section,  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

"PAMILIARIZINO    TEACHERS    WITH    NEW 
CURRICULAR     MATERIALS 

"Sec.  554  In  approving  training  and  devel- 
opment programs  for  vocational  education 
personnel,  the  Commissioner  shall  give  spe- 
cial consideration  to  programs  which  are 
designed  to  familiarize  teachers  with  new 
currtcular  materials  In  vocational  education. 

"APPROPRIATIONS     AUTHORIZED 

"Sec.  555.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  part,  the  sum  of 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969.  and  the  sum  of  $36,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970." 
TITLE  in — MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

ADEQUATE  LEADTIME.  PLANNING,  AND  EVALUATION 

Sec.  301  (a)  Section  401  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1967  (Public  Law  90-247)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"PROGRAMS    SUBJECT    TO    THIS    TITLE 

"Sec.  401.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
apply  to  any  program  for  which  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  has  responsibility  for 
administration,  either  as  provided  by  statute 
or  by  delegation  pursuant  to  statute.  Amend- 
ments to  Acts  authorizing  such  programs 
shall  not  affect  the  appUcablUty  of  this  title 
unless  so  specified  by  such  amendn-ents." 

(b)  Title  rv  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  section  405  the  following  new 
section : 

'availabilitt  op  appbobbiations 

"Sec.  406.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  unless  expressly  in  Umitatlon 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  funds  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  any 
of  the  programs  to  which  this  title  is  appli- 
cable shaU  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year." 

rzducrng  ace  limit  in  adult  education 
procrak 

Sec.  302.  Effective  with  respect  to  appro- 
prtaUons    for    fiscal    years    beginning    aftar 
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June  30.  1969,  section  303(a)  of  the  Adult 
EducaUon  Act  of  10«fl  (tlUe  III  of  Public 
Law  8»-750.  80  Stat.  1210)  u  amended  by 
•trlUng  out  "elgbteen"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "sixteen". 

COLLBCnON   AND   DtSSXMINATION  OF 

nrroaxATiON 

Btc.  303  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  more  effectively  the  provisions  of  the 
prognuaa  administered  by  hUn  (Including 
those  administered  by  him  by  delegation), 
the  Commissioner  of  Education — 

(1)  shall  prepare  and  disseminate  to  all 
appropriate  State  and  local  agencies  and  In- 
stitutions and  others  concerned  with  educa- 
tion, complete  Information  on  programs  of 
Federal  assistance: 

(3)  shall  Inform  the  public  on  federally 
supported  prognuns  for  education  by  pro- 
viding Information  to  communications  me- 
dia: such  dissemination  activity  shall  In- 
clude the  development  and  Issuance  of  mate- 
rials which  inform  teachers,  students,  the 
disadvantaged,  and  dropouu  of  new  and 
expanding  opportunities  for  education,  to- 
gether with  materials  speclHcally  directed  to 
Institutions  or  Individuals  vested  with  re- 
■ponslblUty  for  one  or  more  programs  ad- 
mim8tere#*y  the  Commissioner: 

i»t  ahaU' develop,  on  both  formal  and  In- 
formal bases,  a  close  liaison  for  Interchange 
of  Ideas  and  Information  with  repreaenta- 
tlvea  of  American  buslneaa  and  with  service, 
labor,  or  other  organizations,  both  public 
and  private,  to  advance  American  education: 

(4)  shall  collect  data  and  Information  on 
I»t>gram5  qualifying  for  assistance  under 
prognuns  administered  by  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  objective  measurements 
of  the  effectiveness  achieved  In  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  such  programs: 

(5)  may  upou  request  provide  advice, 
counsel,  technical  assistance,  and  demon- 
strations to  State  educational  agencies,  local 
educational  agencies,  or  InaUtuUons  of  high- 
er education  undertaking  to  Initiate  or  ex- 
pand programs  In  order  to  Increase  the 
quality  or  depth  or  broaden  the  scope  of 
such  programs,  and  shall  Inform  such  agen- 
cies and  Institutions  of  the  availability  of  as- 
sistance  pursuant   to   this  clause: 

(61  shall  prepare  and  disseminate  to 
State  educational  agencies,  local  educational 
agenclea,  and  other  appropriate  agencies  and 
Institutions  an  annual  report  setting  forth 
developments  in  the  utilization  and  adapta- 
Uon  of  programs  administered  by  him:  and 

(7)  may  enter  Into  contracts  with  public 
or  private  agencies,  organizations,  groups,  or 
Individuals  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thla 
section. 

(b)(1)  For  such  purpose  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  more  effectively  other 
provisions  of  Federal  law.  the  Commissioner, 
upon  request  from  a  State  educational 
agency,  shall  provide  counseling  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  In  rural  areas,  as  defined  by  the  Com- 
missioner, of  such  State  (A)  in  determining 
benefits  available  to  such  agencies  and 
schools  under  Federal  laws,  and  (B)  m  pre- 
paring applications  and  meeting  other  re- 
quirements for  such  benefits.  Assistance  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  may.  in  accordance 
with  such  request,  be  provided  by  personnel 
from  the  Office  of  Education  or  be  provided 
In  the  form  of  grants  In  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  for  such  State  educational 
agency  to  employ  such  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  such  assistance. 

(2)  The  Coounissloner  Is  further  author- 
ized to  provide  the  types  of  aaslsUnce  avail- 
able to  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
under  paragraph  (1)  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  prepare  and 
make  available  In  such  form  as  he  deems 
appropriate  a  catalog  of  all  Federal  educa- 
tion assistance  programs  whether  or  not  such 
programs  are  administered  by  him.  The 
catalog  shall — 

(1)    Identify  each  such  program,  and  In- 


clude the  name  of  the  program,  the  au- 
thorizing statute,  the  specific  Federal  ad- 
ministering officials  and  a  brief  description 
of  such  program: 

(2)  set  forth  the  availability  of  benefits 
and  eligibility  restrictions  in  each  such  pro- 
gram: 

(3)  set  forth  the  budget  requests  for  each 
such  program,  past  appropriations,  obliga- 
tions Incurred,  the  average  assistance  pro- 
vided under  each  such  program,  and  perti- 
nent financial  information  indicating  (A) 
the  size  of  each  such  program  for  selected 
fiscal  years,  and  (B)  any  funds  remaining 
available; 

(4)  set  forth  the  prerequisites.  Including 
the  cost  to  the  recipient  of  receiving  as- 
sistance under  each  such  program,  and  any 
duties  required  of  the  recipient  after  receiv- 
ing benefits: 

(5)  Identify  appropriate  officials.  In  Wash- 
ington. District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  in 
each  State  and  locality  (If  applicable) ,  to 
whom  application  or  reference  for  Informa- 
tion for  each  such   program  may  be  made: 

(6)  set  forth  the  application  procedures: 

(7)  contain  a  detailed  Index  designed  to 
assist  the  potential  beneficiary  to  identify 
all  education  assistance  programs  related  to 
a  particular  need  or  category  of  potential 
beneficiaries: 

(8)  contain  such  other  program  Informa- 
tion and  data  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
necessary  or  desirable  In  order  to  assist  the 
potential  program  beneficiary  to  understand 
and  take  advantage  of  each  Federal  educa- 
tion assistance  program:   and 

(9)  be  transmitted  to  Congress  within  the 
first  month  of  each  regular  session,  together 
with  a  report  setting  forth  the  specific  meas- 
ures taken  In  the  past  year  to  simplify  the 
various  application  forms  and  program  guide- 
lines a  potential  beneficiary  would  use  to 
benefit  from  each  Federal  education  assist- 
ance program,  and  to  coordinate,  simplify 
application  forma  and  program  guidelines. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970. 
and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  ending  prior 
to  July  1.  1972.  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(e)  Section  804  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1905  shall  be- 
come Ineffective  the  first  fiscal  year  for  which 
funds  are  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

TKAXNINO    TEACHEBS    OT    THI    HANOICAPFED 

Sec  304.  Section  1  of  Public  Law  8S-926 
( grants  for  teaching  In  the  education  of  han- 
dicapped children)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"and  other  appropriate  non-profit  institu- 
tions or  agencies"  after  the  words  "non- 
profit institutions  of  higher  learning"  wher- 
ever such  words  occtir. 

PEEVENTION  OF  REDUCTION  OF  STATE  AID  ON 
ACCOPNT  OF  PATICXNTB  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW 
874 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  5 
of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950  (PubUc  Law 
874,  Eighty-first  Congress).  Is  amended  (1) 
by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(d)".  and  (2)  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  No  payments  may  be  made  during 
any  fiscal  year  to  any  local  educational  agency 
in  any  State  which  has  taken  Into  considera- 
tion payments  under  this  title  In  determin- 
ing the  eligibility  of  any  local  educational 
agency  in  that  Stete  for  State  aid  (as  defined 
by  regulation),  or  the  amount  of  that  aid. 
with  respect  to  free  public  education  dur- 
ing that  year  or  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  or 
which  makes  such  aid  available  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
result  In  less  State  aid  to  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  which  Is  eligible  for  payments 
under  this  tltie  than  such  local  educational 
agency  would  receive  If  It  were  not  so 
eligible." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)    shall   become  effective   with   respect   to 


each  State  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  which  begins  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  first  complete  legislative  session  (at 
which  State  aid  may  be  considered)  of  such 
State's  legislature  held  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

PROGRAM  CONSOLIDATION  STUDT 

Sec.  300  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
shall  make  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  con- 
solidation of  education  programs  In  order  to 
provide  for  more  efficient  use  of  Federal  funds 
at  the  local  level  and  to  simplify  application 
procedures  for  such  funds  and  shall,  within 
one  year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  results 
of  the  study  and  any  recommendations  for 
legislation  which  would  facilitate  consolida- 
tion of  education  programs. 

STATE  SCHOOLS  FOR  HANDICAPPED  IN  TERRITORIES 

Sec.  307.  Section  103(a)(4)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (title  II  of  Public  Law  874,  81st  Con- 
gress, as  amended)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "except  paragraph  (6),"  after  "this  sub- 
section,'". 

JOB  CORPS  STUDY 

Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion Is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  a 
special  study  of  the  means  by  which  the  exist- 
ing Jobs  Corps  facilities  and  programs  estab- 
lished under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  most  effectively  might,  if  determined 
feasible,  be  transferred  to  State  or  joint 
Federal-State  operation  In  conjunction  with 
the  program  of  Residential  Vocational  Edu- 
cation authorized  by  part  E  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  consult  with 
other  Federal  officers.  State  boards  of  voca- 
tional education,  and  such  other  individuals 
and  organizations  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
for  this  study,  and  shall  make  a  report  of 
his  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  not 
later  than  March  I.  1969. 

HEAD   START   STUDY 

Sec.  309.  The  President  shall  make  a  spe- 
cial study  of  whether  the  responsibility  for 
administering  the  Head  Start  program  estab- 
lished under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  should  continue  to  be  vested  In  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opjjortu- 
nlty,  should  be  transferred  to  another  agency 
of  the  Government,  or  should  be  delegated  to 
another  such  agency  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  602(d)  of  the  aforementioned 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  shall 
submit  the  findings  of  this  study  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  March  1.  1969. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Wayne  Morse. 

Ralph    W.    Yarborouch. 

Joseph  Clark, 

Jennings  Randolph. 

Harrison  Willxams, 

Gaylord  Nelson, 

Winston  Prouty, 

Jacob  Javits. 

Peter  Dominicx, 

George  L.  Murphy. 
ManageTs  on  the  Part  of  the  Seriate. 

Carl  D   Perkins, 

Edith  Green. 

Roman  Pucinski, 

John  Braoemas. 

Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 

Sam  M.  Gibbons, 

William  D.  Ford. 

James  Scheuer,  , 

Lloyd  Meeds, 

Carl  Albert. 

William  H.  Atres, 

Albert  H.  Quie, 

John  Asubrook, 

Alphonzo  Bell, 

Bill  Scherle, 

John  Dxllenback. 

E^DWIN  D.  Eshleman, 

William  A.  Steiger, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  belnp  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
tlie  conference  repwrt  on  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968,  which 
was  just  submitted,  represents  a  recon- 
ciliation of  more  than  115  major  points 
of  substantive  difference. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  another  state- 
ment to  present.  I  want  to  state,  in  ad- 
vance, that  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  has  some 
objection  to  the  conference  report.  We 
are  not  going  to  ask  that  It  be  agreed  to 
at  this  time,  but  I  have  more  statements 
to  put  in  the  Record.  Before  I  do  so,  I 
wish  to  state  that  on  this  bill  the  differ- 
ences between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
were  more  substantive  than  they  were 
on  the  higher  education  bill. 

Again  Senator  Morse  displayed  skill 
and  expertise  that  I  have  never  seen 
equaled  on  any  legislative  matter  or  on 
executive  boards — and  I  have  sat  on  ex- 
ecutive boards. 

These  115  points  of  difference  were 
ironed  out  after  a  conference  of  some 
daj^.  We  entered  into  a  session  last  week. 
We  had  a  morning  session  and  an  after- 
noon session.  Then  by  the  agreement  of 
the  parties,  we  met  at  7  o'clock  one  night, 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  conferees, 
the  House  under  the  leadership  of  Rep- 
resentative Carl  Perkins  of  Kentucky. 
The  Senate  conferees,  of  both  parties, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  t  Mr.  Morse  1  were  in  session  from 
7  at  night  imtil  2:15  in  the  morning. 
Tliat  was  not  the  first  day  of  the  con- 
ference. We  had  a  morning  session,  an 
afternoon  session,  and  a  7'4-hour  ses- 
sion at  night. 

These  115  points  of  dlfiference  were 
resolved,  and  there  was  not  a  dissenting 
vote  in  signing  the  report  on  the  part  of 
any  member  of  either  party  in  either 
House. 

I  am  proud  to  present  this  report, 
which  represents  a  forward-looking  bill 
for  that  segment  of  our  people  who  had 
been  left  out  of  vocational  education 
largely.  I  am  proud  to  bring  it  to  the 
Senate. 

Due  to  the  tragic  circumstance  of  the 
loss  of  the  administrative  assistant  of 
Senator  Morse  and  the  fact  that  Senator 
Morse  was  detained  in  Oregon  to  attend 
the  fimeral  services,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senator  Morse's  statement 
on  the  vocational  education  conference 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  full  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Morse 
Mr.  President.  I  shall  summarize  the  pri- 
mary features  of  the  Conference  report  and 
the  primary  features  of  the  Senate  passed 
bill  which  are  not  contained  In  the  Confer- 
ence report. 

There  are  three  major  features  of  the  Sen- 
ate passed  bill  which  are  not  contained  In 
the  conference  report — the  proposed  new  vo- 
cational education  program,  special  State 
emphasis  programs,  the  Senate  language  con- 
cerning the  program  consolidation,  and  the 
Senate   language   which  would   have   trans- 


ferred Project  Headstart  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

With  respect  to  the  language  concerning 
program  consolidation,  the  Senate  bill  con- 
tained (1)  a  prohibition  against  consolida- 
tion of  education  programs  by  administrative 
procedures  when  such  procedures  are  not 
authorized  by  the  enabling  legislation  of 
those  programs  and  (2)  a  directive  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  requiring  him  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  program  consolida- 
tion by  legislation. 

Subsequent  to  Senate  passage  of  the  bill, 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
received  word  that  tl^elr  actions  with  respect 
to  consolidation  had  home  to  a  halt  and  that 
the  proposed  regulation  In  part  122  of  chap- 
ter I  of  "ntle  45  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations had  been  rejected  as  unjustified  and 
without  legal  authority.  Therefore,  the  Sen- 
ate receded  with  respect  to  the  prohibitory 
language  and  Insisted  on  the  language  re- 
quiring the  study.  The  decision  of  the  Con- 
ference should  not  be  construed  as  approval 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Office  of  Education  in 
this  matter 

The  State  Special  Emphasis  Program  was 
designed  to  take  10  percent  of  the  funds 
which  would  be  normally  available  under  the 
comprehensive  State  plan  program  and  make 
It  available  to  the  States  under  a  special 
application  at  the  90-10  matching  ratio 
rather  than  the  normal  50-50  matching  ratio. 
The  House  could  not  be  persuaded  to  ac- 
cept this  provision. 

Among  the  suggested  activities  under  the 
State  special  emphasis  programs  was  a  sug- 
gestion that  local  schools  and  the  States  may 
wish  to  have  vocational  education  programs 
conducted  with  bilingual  techniques. 

It  was  pwlnted  out  during  the  conference 
that  the  Inability  to  use  the  English  language 
would  be  considered  an  academic  handicap 
and  that  therefore  bilingual  programs  would 
be  eligible  for  funding  under  the  earmarked 
funds  for  the  disadvantaged.  Therefore,  the 
conferees  fully  expect  the  Office  of  Education 
and  the  State  to  encourage  the  use  of  bilin- 
gual education  techniques  in  meeting  the 
vocational  education  needs  of  non-English 
speaking  students. 

Regarding  the  transfer  of  Project  Head- 
start,  this  point  of  disagreement  was  the  first 
issue  discussed  In  the  conference  and  was 
the  last  to  be  resolved.  Your  conferees  held 
firm  until  It  was  the  only  difference  unre- 
solved, and  It  appeared  that  there  would  be 
no  conference  report.  The  majority  of  the 
House  conferees  were  adamant.  It  was  finally 
resolved  that  the  report  would  contain  a  sub- 
stitute provision  which  can  be  found  In  sec- 
tion 309.  That  provision  requires  the  I^resl- 
dent  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Headstart  program  with  respect 
to  the  continued  responsibility  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for 
the  administration  of  the  program.  The  find- 
ings of  the  study  are  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  not  later  than  March  1.  1969. 

The  major  part  of  the  bill  was  a  complete 
revlson  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963 

In  recognition  of  the  Importance  of  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  In  dealing 
with  the  problems  facing  our  country  at  the 
present  time,  the  bill  the  conferees  agreed 
upon  Increases  the  funds  available  for  voca- 
tional education,  sets  forth  more  strict  proce- 
dures for  the  implementation  of  the  will  of 
Congress,  and  redirects  vocational  education 
toward  the  post-secondary  level  and  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  the  disadvantaged  an  the  han- 
dicapped. Furthermore,  the  revisions  contain 
provisions  for  advisory  councils  which  will 
advise  lidmlnlstrators  on  the  Implementation 
of  the  new  program  and  evaluate  the  ad- 
ministration of  and  effectiveness  of  the  new 
program. 

The  conference  report  authorized  $542.- 
100.000  in  fiscal  1969;  $862,650,000  in  fiscal 
1970;    $870,150,000   In    fiscal   year    1971.   and 


$910,150,000  In  fiscal  year  1972.  In  succeed- 
ing years  $565,000,000  is  authorized  for  the 
basic  program.  ( 

The  standards  for  preparing  and  approving 
State  plans  have  been  strengthened  and  the 
States  are  required  to  iprepare  annual  and 
long-range  program  plans  and  evaluations. 
Most  significantly,  section  123(a)(6)(F) 
changes  the  operation  of  the  program  from 
a  reimbursement  of  expenditures  mechanism 
to  a  project  approval  mechanism.  It  expected 
that  this  change  will  result  In  more  careful 
planning  and  development  at  the  local  level 
and  more  careful  consideration  at  the  State 
level. 

The  research  and  training  authority  pres- 
ently under  section  4(c)  of  the  Act  Is  In  part 
C  of  the  revision.  The  program  has  been 
changed  to  provide  that  one  half  of  the  funds 
are  to  be  used  by  the  Commissioner  under 
detailed  procedures  set  forth  In  the  law.  The 
eligibility  for  projects  In  new  careers  and 
occupations  is  made  clear. 

The  remaining  half  of  the  funds  Is  to  be 
used  by  the  State  boards  for  activities  eligi- 
ble under  present  law  and  for  State  research 
coordinating  units. 

The  facts  that  all  research  funds  are  allot- 
ted among  the  States  does  not  preclude  the 
Commissioner  from  funding  the  projects  of 
national  Importance  or  from  i>oollng  funds 
from  a  number  of  States  for  a  national  re- 
search project.  The  allotment  of  funds  among 
the  States  was  designed  to  Insure  equitable 
geographical  distribution  of  research  funds. 
Both  the  Senate  and  House  versions  of  the 
bill  provided  for  a  new  program  of  exemplary 
projects  In  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion. The  Senate  bill  vested  primary  admin- 
istrative responsibility  In  the  Commissioner 
while  the  House  bill  divided  that  responsi- 
bility by  reserving  10  percent  of  the  funds  for 
the  Commissioner  and  vesting  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  remainder  In  the  State  boards. 
The  conference  report  provides  for  one  half 
the  funds  to  be  administered  in  the  manner 
provided  by  the  Senate  bill  while  the  remain- 
der will  be  administered  by  the  State  boards. 
The  conference  report  contains  three  sep- 
arate programs  provided  by  the  Senate  bill: 
consumer  and  homemaklng  education:  co- 
operative vocational  education:  and  demon- 
stration projects  for  residential  vocational 
education  schools. 

In  addition,  the  conference  report  contains 
the  following  new  programs  proposed  by  the 
House:  grants  for  State  operated  residential 
vocational  schools;  grants  to  reduce  borrow- 
ing costs  for  the  construction  of  residential 
school  facilities  and  dormitories;  a  continua- 
tion of  the  vocational  work-study  program; 
teacher  training  programs  for  vocational 
teachers  and  ancillary  personnel:  and  a  cur- 
riculum development  program. 

In  recognition  of  the  special  areas  of  con- 
cern in  vocational  education,  specific  per- 
centages of  funds  are  earmarked  for  three 
groups.  Increased  funds  ?.Te  earmarked  for 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged.  First,  15  per- 
cent of  all  regular  State  plan  funds  up  to  the 
fiscal  1969  appropriations  level,  and  25  per- 
cent of  funds  appropriated  In  excess  thereof, 
must  be  devoted  to  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. Second,  a  separate  appropria- 
tions authorization  of  $40  million  Is  included 
in  the  bill  for  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged. These  funds  would  not  be  subject  to 
any  State  and  local  matching  requirements 
and  must  be  used  for  projects  in  areas  hav- 
ing high  youth  unemployment  and  drop-out 
rates,  with  services  to  accommodate  students 
in  nonpublic  schools. 

On  this  point,  questions  were  raised  with 
respect  to  the  applicability  of  the  definition 
of  handicapped  in  section  108  to  the  disad- 
vantaged. For  the  purpose  of  legislative  his- 
tory. It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  conferees  that 
the  definition  In  section  108  does  not  apply 
to  academic  or  socio-economic  handicaps;  It 
applies  solely  to  mental  and  physical  handi- 
caps. 
Furthermore,     post-secondary     vocational 
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educAtlon  progruna  ar«  assured  IS  percent 
of  all  regvilar  State  plan  funds  up  to  the  fiscal 
1969  appropriations  level,  and  25  percent  of 
funds  appropriated  In  excess  thereof:  and  ten 
percent  of  all  regoilar  State  plan  funds  must 
be  used  for  vocational  education  for  handi- 
capped persons. 

The  conference  report  contains  the  Bouse 
provision  which  amends  the  Education  Pro- 
fessions Development  Act  to  provide  a  spe- 
cial program  for  vocational  education  teach- 
ers. The  Senate  conferees  were  concerned  that 
If  a  separate  program  of  vocational  education 
fellowships  were  authorized  that  there  would 
b«  a  proliferation  of  teacher  training  pro- 
grams throughout  the  OfBce  of  Education. 
The  Senate  conferees  receded  to  the  House  on 
this  point  only  with  the  understanding  that 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  Personnel  Devel- 
opment would  have  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  the  administration  of  the  new  part  of 
the  Education  Professions  Development  Act. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  an  amendment 
to  Title  rv  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Bducatlon  Amendments  of  1S67  which  ex- 
tends the  forward  funding  authority  of  that 
title  to  all  education  programs.  This  sec- 
tion   was    adopted    by    the   conference. 

The  Senate  bill  also  provided  for  an  auto- 
matic extansion  of  authorizations  In  years 
in  which  authorizations  expire  That  provi- 
sion was  not  accepted  by  the  House  con- 
feree*. 

The  conference  report  contains  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill  which  made  any 
education  appropriations  available  for  obli- 
gation and  expenditure  until  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  without  regard  to  the  limita- 
tions of  any  other  law  unless  such  other  law 
expressly  limits  the  provisions  of  Title  IV 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1967. 

EXPLANATION  OF  SXCTION  408  OF  THS  KSKA 
AMENDKXKTS  OF  1  9S7 

Since  the  amendment  to  Title  IV  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1967.  which  Is  made  by  sec- 
tion 301(b)  of  the  conference  report,  is  sub- 
ject to  some  question  with  respect  to  Its 
meaning  and  intent,  I  would  like  to  state 
here  for  the  purposes  of  legislative  history 
some  of  the  history  of  this  section  and  the 
Intent  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  the  conferees. 

The  provision,  which  Is  now  proposed  to 
be  section  406  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Eklucatlon  Amendments  of  1967.  was 
first  proposed  during  executive  sessions  of 
the  Education  Subcommittee  on  the  voca- 
tional education  bill.  It  was  proposed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon   [Mr.  Moasx). 

At  that  time  no  general  legislation  affect- 
ing the  availability  of  obllgaUonal  authority 
from  appropriations  was  on  the  statute 
books.  The  Intent  of  the  Committee  at  that 
time,  which  since  then  has  been  ratified 
by  the  Senate  and  the  House-Senate  con- 
ferees on  the  bill,  was  that  no  legislation 
of  general  appUcablUty  which  provided 
statutory  authority  for  the  President  to  re- 
fuse to  obligate  appropriations  should  af- 
fect programs  supporting  aid  to  education. 

This  provision  was  adopted  by  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee,  supported  by  the  full 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously  on  July  17. 
When  the  House  conferees  raised  questions 
with  respect  to  this  provision.  It  was  ex- 
plained, and  the  House  receded  to  the  Senate 
on  this  difference. 

Since  the  Revenue  and  Expenditures  Con- 
trol Act  wu  enacted  after  section  406  was 
first  drafted,  the  effect  of  this  provision  on 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditures  Control  Act 
was  not  discussed  at  length.  However,  during 
the  House-Senate  conference  on  the  voca- 
tional education  bill,  the  provision  was  dis- 
cussed. The  Intent  of  the  conferees  with 
respect  to  the  meaning  of  this  provision  was 


well  understood  by  all  conferees  and  adopted 
without  objection  on  either  side. 

With  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
section  406  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1967  on  section 
203  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditures  Control 
Act.  the  intention  of  the  conferees,  and  I 
state  this  for  the  purposes  of  legislative  his- 
tory, was  that  the  HO  billion  reduction*  In 
new  obligatlonal  authority  would  not  run 
against  education  programs. 

Section  203(b)  of  the  Revenue  and  Expen- 
ditures Control  Act  requires  the  President  to 
reserve  from  new  obligatlonal  and  loan  au- 
thority such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  limitations  set  forth  In 
subsection  (a)  of  that  section,  which  sub- 
secOon  (a)  requires  a  910  billion  reduction 
In  new  obligatlonal  authority  from  that 
which  was  proposed  In  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  language  of  section  406  simply  re- 
quires that  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year 
for  education  programs  which  constitute  a 
new  ObllgaUonal  uuthorlty  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  appropriated 
This  section  would  override  any  statutory 
authority  the  President  might  have  to  pre- 
vent by  affirmative  act  the  obligation  of  fis- 
cal year  1969  appropriations.  This  section 
does  not  challenge  whatever  authority  the 
President  may  have  constitutionally  with  re- 
spect to  his  refusal  to  expend  appropriated 
funds.  This  section  only  overrides  any  statu- 
tory authority  the  President  may  have  If  the 
President  were  to  take  an  affirmative  act  to 
prevent  appropriated  funds  from  being  obli- 
gated. His  sole  authority  for  such  an  act 
would  be  that  which  he  may  have  under  the 
Constitution  as  being  Inherent  in  the  office 
of  the  President.  The  Committee  expresses 
no  view  with  respect  to  the  President's  con- 
stitutional authority. 

With  respect  to  section  202  of  the  Reve- 
nue and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968 
concerning  the  $6  billion  reduction  In  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  year  1969.  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  section  406  Is  secondary.  Since 
section  406  runs  against  an  affirmative  act 
prevenUng  obUgailon  of  appropriated  funds 
for  education,  the  effect  on  section  202  of 
the  Revenue  and  Expendltiu'es  Control  Act 
would  be  that.  If  a  reservation  of  expendl- 
tiires  would  restUt  in  failure  to  obligate  from 
appropriations  for  education,  then  the  res- 
ervation from  expenditures  would  be  an 
affirmative  act  prohibited  under  section  406. 
For  Instance,  since  section  406  provides  that 
all  approprtaUons  for  education  shall  remain 
available  for  obUgatlon  unUl  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  appropriated, 
it  Is  only  logical  that  the  expectation  Is  that 
the  funds  be  obligated.  If  obligation  takes 
place  on  U-e  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year,  It 
would  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  expendi- 
tures from  that  obligation  would  take  place 
In  the  succeeding  fiscal  year.  In  that  event 
the  restrictions  In  section  202  would  not  b« 
affected. 

However,  an  obllgaUon  earlier  in  the  fiscal 
year  which  resulted  in  a  fiscal  1969  expendi- 
ture would  be  protected  by  section  406.  To 
the  extent  that  fiscal  1969  expendltiu-es  are 
necessitated  under  the  obligation  or  author- 
izing statute,  they  are  protected  by  section 
406. 

Pxirtbermore,  if  a  reservation  from  ex- 
penditures would  result  In  an  inability  to 
obligate  1969  appropriations,  section  406 
would  prohibit  the  reservation. 

If  in  the  Interest  of  efficient  administra- 
tion and  in  the  Interest  of  carrying  out  the 
Intent  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thorizing legislation.  It  Is  necessary  to  obli- 
gate an  appropriation  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  and  if  the  President  reserves 
from  expenditures  funds  which  would  have 
the  result  of  reserving  from  obligatlonal  au- 
thority, then  this  section  would  override  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditures 
Control  Act. 


With  respect  to  the  Umltatlons  in  section 
201  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditures  Con- 
trol Act.  the  effect  of  section  406  Is  tertiary 
The  Commissioner  of  Education  has  a  statu- 
tory obligation  to  administer  Federal  pro- 
grams and  expend  Federal  funds  in  a  pru- 
dent and  efficient  manner.  In  most  cases 
prudent  and  efficient  administration  requires 
adequate  personnel  staffing  and  thorough 
evaluation  and  study  procedures  to  be 
adopted.  If  the  linUtations  in  section  201 
would  result  in  inefficient  administration  of 
education  funds  and  programs,  then  It  Is 
Intended  that  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  exercise  his  authority  under  sec- 
tion 201  to  insixre  that  the  Commissioner 
has  adequate  personnel  In  order  to  fulfill 
hl.s  obligations  under  the  law. 

Furthermore,  since  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  already  allowed  $42  million 
for  salarlee  and  expenses  for  the  Office  of 
Education,  and  since  It  is  generally  accepted 
that  942  million  is  the  minimum  amount 
necessary  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  the  law,  that 
$42  million,  together  with  the  number  of 
personnel  positions  It  would  support,  would 
be  exempt  from  any  limitation  under  the 
Revenue  and  Control  Act,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  be  re- 
quired to  exercise  his  authority  under  that 
Act  in  order  to  effectuate  the  overriding  pro- 
visions of  the  conference  report. 

Moreover,  there  Is  no  requirement  In  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditures  Control  Act  that 
any  part  of  the  reduction  necessitated  by  that 
Act  be  absorbed  by  the  Department  of  HEW 
That  legislation  only  requires  a  general  re- 
duction. It  Is  the  intent  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  of  the  House- 
Senate  conferees  that  any  reduction  which 
would  be  overridden  by  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 406  not  be  passed  on  to  other  agencies 
In  the  Department  of  HEW,  and  If  such  re- 
duction were  required  to  be  absorbed  by  other 
HEW  programs,  the  Committee  would  have 
reason  to  doubt  the  good  faith  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  in  any  statement  It  may  make 
that  it  is  only  carrying  out  the  will  of  Con- 
gress The  Nation's  health  Is  a  vital  national 
asset,  one  which  stands  high  on  the  priorities 
set  by  Congress  and  one  which  takes  prece- 
dent over  many  other  aspects  of  Federal 
spending. 

In  terms  of  actual  dollar  amounts,  the  ef- 
fect can.  for  fiscal  1969,  be  pinpointed.  The 
President's  budget  request  for  Office  of  Edu- 
cation programs  was  $4  9  billion.  The  amount 
allowed  by  the  appropriations  conference  was 
$4.7  billion.  The  Committee  has  been  assured 
by  HEW  that  the  Budget  Bureau  does  not  In- 
tend to  cut  any  education  program  below  the 
budget  request.  Since  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  education  Is  less  than  the  budget  re- 
quest, this  section  406  will  not  result  In  an 
Increase  in  the  President's  budget.  It  will 
protect  two  Items  already  appropriated — the 
Impacted  areas  program  and  'ntle  III  of 
NDEA.  the  equipment  program.  Since  the  Ap- 
propriations bill  allows  $110  million  in  ex- 
cess of  the  President's  budget  for  PIj.  874. 
the  Impacted  areas  program  and  $62  million 
In  excess  for  Title  in  of  NDEA,  we  know  for  a 
fact  the  Budget  Bureau  Intends  to  lmpK>und 
those  funds  under  the  Revenue  and  Exi)endl- 
tures  Control  Act.  Section  406  will  simply 
protect  those  funds  we  have  already  appro- 
priated for  those  programs. 

Moreover,  the  amount  they  would  like  to 
take  away  from  PL.  874  and  Title  III  of 
NDEA  should  not  be  deducted  from  health 
programs  since  the  appropriations  for  health 
are  below  the  budget  request. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
H.R.  18366,  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968.  represents  a  major 
step  forward  In  this  Nation's  approach 
to  vocational  education.  It  Is  sad,  but 
true,  that  over  the  decades  there  has 
developed  In  this  country  the  attitude 
that  vocational  education  Is,  somehow. 
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just  not  fashlonaMe,  that  It  Is  merely  a 
sop  for  those  youngsters  who  are  not 
"good  enough"  to  get  Into  college. 

For  too  long  vocational  education  has 
been  looked  upon  as  a  stepchild — an  or- 
phan of  the  educational  process.  Fot 
some  strange  reason  everyone  from  ad- 
ministrators down  to  teachers  has  been 
looking  down  his  nose  at  the  whole  vo- 
cational education  process. 

This  concept  is  patent  nonsense. 
There  Is  nothing  particularly  sacrosanct 
about  a  college  education.  With  the 
skilled  training  that  H.R.  18366  envi- 
sions, there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  our  new  technicians,  nonprofes- 
sionals, and  craftsmen  will  make  a  great 
contribution  to  our  society. 

That  contribution  should  come  as  no 
surprise  to  anyone;  after  all,  our  society 
has  t>een  built  on  the  dedication  find  In- 
genuity of  the  working  man.  Orvllle 
Wright  and  WUbur  Wright,  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  and  Henry  Ford  are  examples  of 
self-taught  innovators  at  scientific  and 
management  levels,  self-taught  because 
the  conventional  educational  system  was 
too  much  of  a  straltjacket  to  give 
room  for  their  aiblitles  to  develop. 

The  legislation  before  us  is  broad  In 
scope,  establishing  National  and  State 
advisory  councils  on  vocational  educa- 
tion, giving  more  authority  to  the  States 
to  conduct  vocational  education  re- 
search, setting  up  a  new  section  for 
exemplary  programs  and  projects,  pro- 
viding for  curriculum  development  in 
the  field,  and  providing  training  and  de- 
velopment programs  for  vocational  edu- 
cation personnel. 

There  are  three  provisions  in  this  bill 
in  which  I  take  particular  pride  and 
which  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  first  is  that  of  consumer  and 
homemaking  education.  As  agreed  to  by 
the  conference  committee,  consumer  and 
homemaking  education  provisions  in  the 
legislation  now  before  us  represent  a 
high-powered,  long-needed  approach  to 
this  vital  subject  area.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  learning  to  bake  a  pie:  we  are 
talking  about  learning  how  to  run  a 
home,  balance  a  budget,  shop  wisely, 
establish  a  good  credit  rating,  and  avoid 
being  bilked  by  the  sharks  that  we  all 
know  are  out  on  the  open  market  ready 
to  scuttle  the  unsuspecting  uneducated 
housewife. 

Of  particular  importance,  I  suggest  to 
my  colleagues,  is  the  adoption  by  the 
House  conferees  of  the  Senate-passed 
authorization  figures — figures  which  I 
suggested  during  our  Education  Subcom- 
mittee executive  sessions.  The  House- 
passed  measure  would  have  allowed  ex- 
penditure of  only  $15  million  in  fiscal 
1970;  no  funds  were  authorized  for  either 
1971  or  1972.  The  Senate-passed  bill,  and 
the  bill  now  before  you.  provides  $25  mil- 
Uon  in  1970,  $35  million  in  1971,  and  $50 
million  in  1972  for  this  vital  program  in 
vocational  education.  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  associated  with  this  particular 
asp>ect  of  this  educational  venture. 

Further,  I  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  training  and  research 
section  of  the  bill  which  includes  the 
Senate-pEissed  section  focusing  on  new 
careers,  an  amendment  which  I  offered 
in  committee.  I  offer  these  following  re- 


marks by  way  of  making  clear  the  legis- 
lative intent  behind  this  section  of  the 
bill. 

The  expanding  dimensions  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  vocational  education 
should  encompass  research  and  training 
in  new  and  emerging  careers  and  occu- 
pations in  public-service-connected 
areas. 

In  February  1966,  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Technology,  Automation,  and 
Economic  Progress  estimated  that  there 
were  5.3  million  potential  sources  of  new 
jobs  through  public  service  employment. 
Statistics  such  as  this,  coupled  with  the 
fact  of  a  great  surplus  of  manpower  who 
leave  school  with  marginal  skills  presents 
a  paradox  which  those  responsible  for 
vocational  education  could  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving.  Virtually  all  of  the  in- 
crease in  employment  from  48  million  in 
1947  to  some  75  million  at  present  hcis 
occurred  in  the  service  areas  of  the  econ- 
omy: Hospitals,  schools,  social  work,  and 
many  fields  of  business,  while  employ- 
ment in  the  production  of  goods  has 
remained  relatively  stable. 

Key  to  the  concept  set  forth  in  the 
legislation  is  the  training  of  students  for 
jobs  which  truly  are  careers — employ- 
ment opportunities  which  provide  for 
upward  mobility  commensurate  with 
training  and  experience.  Implicit  in  this 
new  careers  concept,  then,  is  not  only 
the  training  of  students  in  public  services 
occupations  such  as  those  set  forth,  but 
the  awakening  of  understanding  on  the 
part  of  administrators  and  professionals 
in  making  use  of  the  services  of  non- 
professional personnel.  Thus,  my  amend- 
ment provides  for  training  and  develop- 
ment projects  designed  to  demonstrate 
Improved  methods  of  securing  the  in- 
volvement, cooperation,  and  commitment 
of  the  public  and  private  sectors  toward 
the  end  of  achieving  greater  coordination 
and  more  effective  implementation  of 
programs  for  the  employment  of  persons 
in  less  than  professional  positions  in  the 
public  service  sector. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  experience 
of  the  vocational  education  community 
in  working  In  the  area  of  new  and 
emerging  careers  and  occupations  should 
be  one  of  continual  learning,  and  there- 
fore the  amendment  provides  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  operation  of  programs 
for  the  training,  development,  and  utili- 
zation of  public  service  aides,  particu- 
larly their  effectiveness  In  providing 
satisfactory  work  experiences  and  in 
meeting  public  needs. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  direct  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  that  section 
of  the  bin  dealing  with  collection  and 
dissemination  of  information.  The  col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  information 
by  the  Office  of  Education  is  without  a 
doubt  one  of  its  most  vital  functions.  If 
the  successes  and  failures  of  programs 
and  research  are  not  passed  on  to  per- 
sons interested  in  education  then  a  lot 
of  the  effort  in  education  is  bound  to  be 
wasted.  We  must  learn  from  our  suc- 
cesses and  learn  from  our  failiu-es  and 
then  get  the  word  out  so  that  failure  can 
be  avoided  and  success  can  be  capitalized 
upon. 

My  amendment  in  the  Education  Sub- 
committee, already  passed  by  this  body 
and  now  confirmed  by  the  conferees. 


consolidates  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information  legislation  for  the 
Office  of  Education  in  one  law,  thus  pro- 
viding for  greater  facility  in  exercising 
congressional  oversight  and  avoiding  the 
real  possibility  of  disparity  or  duplica- 
tion of  collection  and  dissemination  tasks 
posed  by  maintaining  or  expanding  such 
authority  in  a  piecemeal  fashion,  one  law 
at  a  time. 

Further,  recognizing  that  to  be  effec- 
tive in  serving  the  education  needs  of 
America  the  Commissioner  must  feel  free 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  potentiali- 
ties of  all  media,  the  amendment  sets 
forth  a  broad  range  of  dissemination  ac- 
tivities as  the  Commissioner's  respon- 
sibility. 

The  study  of  the  US.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion by  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Ed- 
ucation of  the  House  of  Representatives 
recognized  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
Office  of  Information  was,  "to  provide 
timely  and  up-to-date  program  philos- 
ophy and  administrative  information  to 
participating  elements  in  the  educa- 
tional commimity."  In  order  to  perform 
this  responsibility  I  feel  that  as  note- 
worthy as  publications  of  the  Office  of 
Education  are,  the  Office  should  not  be 
limited  in  its  effectiveness  to  the  use  of 
the  printed  word.  The  obvious  potentiali- 
ties of  radio,  television,  films,  and  other 
media  should  be  fully  explored  by  the 
Commissioner,  and  advisers  who  actually 
go  to  the  schools  and  aid  them  in  the 
preparation  of  their  applications  is  an 
intended  goal  of  this  amendment. 

We  have  also  recognized  that  the  mis- 
sion of  dissemination  of  information 
might  be  multiplied  a  hundredfold  in  its 
effectiveness  if  the  Office  of  Information 
were  to  establish  liaison  and  cooperation 
with  the  public  and  private  American 
business,  labor,  and  service  sectors. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  ex- 
emption of  education  programs  from  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditures  Control  Act 
of  1968  and  since  Senator  Morse  cannot 
be  here  to  give  his  own  statement  as 
chairman  of  the  conference,  I  would  like 
to  read  into  the  Record  one  portion  of 
Senator  Morse's  statement  which  con- 
stitutes the  legislative  history  of  that 
act: 

Explanation    of  Section  406  or  the  ESEA 

Amendments  of  1967 

I 

Since  the  amendment  to  Title  IV  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1967.  which  Is  made  by  sec- 
tion 301(b)  of  the  conference  report,  Is  sub- 
ject to  some  question  with  respect  to  Its 
meaning  and  intent,  I  would  like  to  state 
here  for  the  purposes  of  legislative  history 
some  of  the  history  of  this  section  and  the 
Intent  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  and  the  conferees. 

The  provision,  which  Is  now  proposed  to 
be  section  406  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of  1967,  was 
first  proposed  during  Executive  sessions  of 
the  Education  Subcommittee  on  the  voca- 
tional education  bill.  It  was  proposed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  Mr.  Morse. 

At  that  time  no  general  legislation  affect- 
ing the  availability  of  obligatlonal  authority 
from  appropriations  was  on  the  statute 
books.  The  intent  of  the  Committee  at  that 
time,  which  since  then  has  been  ratified  by 
the  Senate  and  the  House-Senate  conferees 
on  the  bill,  was  that  no  legislation  of  general 
applicability  which  provided  statutory  au- 
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thorlty  for  the  President  to  refuse  to  obligate 
appropriations  should  affect  programs  sup- 
porting aid  to  education 

This  provision  was  adopted  by  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee,  supported  by  the  full 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously  on  July  17. 
When  the  House  conferees  raised  questions 
with  respect  to  this  provision,  It  was  ex- 
plained, and  the  House  receded  to  the  Senate 
on  this  difference. 

Since  the  Revenue  and  Expenditures  Con- 
trol Act  was  enacted  after  section  40fl  was 
first  drafted,  the  effect  of  this  provision  on 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditures  Control  Act 
was  not  discussed  at  length  However,  during 
the  House-Senate  conference  on  the  voca- 
tional education  bill,  the  provision  was  dis- 
cussed The  intent  of  the  conferees  with  re- 
spect to  the  meaning  of  th>s  provision  was 
well  understood  by  all  conferees  and  adopted 
without  objection   on  either  side 

With  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
section  406  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Amendments  of  1947  on  sec- 
Won  203  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditures 
Control  Act.  the  intention  of  the  conferees, 
and  I  state  this  for  the  purposes  of  legisla- 
tive history,  was  that  the  $10  billion  reduc- 
tion In  n^w  obllgatlonal  authority  would  not 
run.  agalnftt  education  programs. 

Section  203(b)  of  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditures Control  Act  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  reserve  from  new  obllgatlonal  and 
loan  authority  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  effectuate  the  limitations  set  forth 
In  subsection  (a)  of  that  section,  which  sub- 
section (a)  requires  a  $10  billion  reduction 
In  new  obllgatlonal  authority  from  that 
which  was  proposed  In  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1989. 

The  language  of  section  406  simply  re- 
quires that  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year 
for  education  programs  which  constitute  a 
new  obllgatlonal  authority  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  appropriated. 
This  section  would  override  any  statutory 
authority  the  President  might  have  to  pre- 
vent by  affirmative  act  the  obligation  of  fis- 
cal year  1969  appropriations.  This  section 
does  not  challenge  whatever  authority  the 
President  may  have  constitutionally  with 
respect  to  his  refusal  to  expend  appropriated 
funds.  This  section  only  overrides  any  stat- 
utory authority  the  President  may  have  If 
the  President  were  to  take  an  affirmative  act 
to  prevent  appropriated  funds  from  being 
obligated.  His  sole  authority  for  such  an  act 
would  be  that  which  he  may  have  under  the 
Constitution  Ets  being  Inherent  In  the  office 
of  the  President.  The  Committee  expresses 
no  view  with  respect  to  the  President's  con- 
stitutional authority. 
n 

With  respect  to  section  202  of  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditures  Control  Act  of  1968  con- 
cerning the  $6  bUllon  reduction  In  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal^ear  1969,  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  section  406  Is  secondary.  Since  sec- 
tion 406  runs  against  an  affirmative  act  pre- 
venting obligation  of  appropriated  funds  (or 
education,  the  effect  on  section  202  of  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditures  Control  Act  would 
be  that.  If  a  reservation  of  expenditures  would 
result  In  failure  to  obligate  from  appropria- 
tions for  education,  then  the  reservation 
from  expenditures  would  be  an  affirmative  act 
prohibited  under  section  406.  For  instance, 
since  section  406  provides  that  all  appro- 
priations for  education  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  are  appropriated,  it  Is 
only  logical  that  the  expectation  is  that  the 
funds  be  obligated.  If  obligation  taJcee  place 
on  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  would 
be  reasonable  to  expect  that  expenditures 
from  that  obligation  would  take  place  In  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year.  In  that  event  the  re- 
strictions In  section  202  would  not  be  af- 
fected. 


However,  an  oblgation  earlier  In  the  fiscal 
year  which  resulted  In  a  fiscal  1969  expendi- 
ture would  be  protected  by  section  406.  To 
the  extent  that  fiscal  1969  expenditures  are 
necessitated  under  the  obligation  or  author- 
izing statute,  they  are  protected  by  section 
406. 

Purthermore,  If  a  reservation  from  expendl- 
tiires  would  result  In  an  Inability  to  obli- 
gate 1969  appropriations,  section  406  would 
prohibit  the  reservation. 

If  In  the  Interest  of  efficient  administra- 
tion and  in  the  interest  pf  carrying  out  the 
intent  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thorizing legislation.  It  Is  necessary  to  obli- 
gate an  appropriation  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  and  If  the  President  reserves  from 
expenditures  funds  which  would  have  the 
result  of  reserving  from  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority, then  this  section  would  override 
section  202  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditures 
Control  Act. 

m 

with  respect  to  the  limitations  In  section 
201  of  the  Revenue  and  Elxpendltures  Con- 
trol Act,  the  effect  of  section  406  Is  tertiary. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education  has  a  statu- 
tory obligation  to  administer  Federal  pro- 
grams and  expend  Federal  funds  In  a  prudent 
and  efficient  manner.  In  most  cases  prudent 
and  efficient  administration  requires  ade- 
quate personnel  staffing  and  thorough  evalu- 
ation and  study  procedures  to  be  adopted. 
If  the  limitations  in  section  201  would  result 
in  Inefficient  administration  of  education 
funds  and  programs,  then  It  Is  Intended  that 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
exercise  his  authority  under  section  201  to 
Insure  that  the  Commissioner  has  adequate 
persoimel  In  order  to  fulfill  his  obligations 
under  the  law. 

F^lrthermore.  since  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  already  allowed  $42  million 
for  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  Office  of 
Education,  and  since  It  is  generally  accepted 
that  $42  million  Is  the  minimum  amount 
necessary  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  the  law.  that  $42 
mllllcyi.  together  with  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel positions  It  would  support,  would  be 
exempt  from  any  limitation  under  the  Reve- 
nue and  Control  Act.  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  be  required  to 
exercise  his  authority  under  that  Act  in 
order  to  effectuate  the  overriding  provisions 
of  the  conference  report. 

Moreover,  there  Is  no  requirement  In  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditures  Control  Act  that 
any  part  of  the  reduction  necessitated  by 
that  Act  be  absorbed  by  the  Department  of 
HEW.  That  legislation  only  requires  a  gen- 
eral reduction.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Com- 
mltte  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  of 
the  House-Senate  conferees  that  any  reduc- 
tion which  would  be  overridden  by  the  provi- 
sions of  section  406  not  be  passed  on  to  other 
agencies  In  the  Department  of  HETW.  and  If 
such  reduction  were  required  to  be  absorbed 
by  other  HKW  programs,  the  Committee 
would  have  reason  to  doubt  the  good  faith  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  any  statement 
It  may  make  that  It  Is  only  carrying  out  the 
win  of  Congress.  The  Nation's  health  Is  a 
vital  national  asset,  one  which  stands  high 
on  the  priorities  set  by  Congress  and  one 
which  takes  precedent  over  many  other  as- 
pects of  Federal  spending. 

In  terms  of  actual  dollar  amounts,  the 
effect  can,  for  fiscal  1969,  be  pinpointed.  The 
President's  budget  request  for  Office  of  Edu- 
cation programs  was  $4.9  billion.  The  amount 
allowed  by  the  appropriations  conference  was 
$4.7  billion.  The  Committee  has  been  assured 
by  HEW  that  the  Budget  Bureau  does  not 
Intend  to  cut  any  education  program  below 
the  budget  request.  Since  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  education  Is  less  than  the  budget 
request,  this  section  406  will  not  result  In  an 
Increase  In  the  President's  budget.  It  will 
protect  two  Items  already  appropriated — the 
Impacted  areas  program  and  Title  HI  of 
NDEA,   the  equipment  program.   Since   the 


Appropriations  bill  allows  $110  million  In  ex- 
cess of  the  President's  budget  for  Pi.  874, 
the  Impacted  areas  program  and  $62  million 
in  excess  for  Title  III  of  NDEA,  we  know  for 
a  fact  the  Budget  Bureau  Intends  to  Im- 
pound those  funds  under  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditures  Control  Act.  Section  406  will 
simply  protect  those  funds  we  have  already 
appropriated  for  those  programs. 

Moreover,  the  amount  they  would  like  to 
take  away  from  P.L.  874  and  Title  HI  of 
NDEA  should  not  be  deducted  from  health 
programs  since  the  appropriations  for  health 
are  below  the  budget  request. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]. 
who  could  not  be  here  at  this  hour,  desires 
to  discuss  this  report  In  the  morning  and 
that  agreement  has  been  reached  between 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  that  the  bill 
could  go  over  until  tomorrow. 

I  desire  to  ask  the  distinguished  whip 
if  that  request  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  understood  It  to 
be  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  I  respond  to  that  question. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UN.^NIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  on  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
18366,  the  vocational  education  bill,  take 
place  at  11:15  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  morning  business  was  transacted: 


VICE  PRESIDENT  DETAILS  VIET- 
NAM POLICY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
not  easy  for  a  man  who  has  been  as 
deeply  identified  with  our  present  Viet- 
nam war  pMjIlcy  as  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey has  to  propose  a  change  in  that 
policy.  But  that  is  exactly  what  Vice 
President  Humphrey  did  on  Monday 
night. 

By  advocating  a  suspension  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  subject  only 
to  observance  of  the  demilitarized  zone 
by  North  Vietnam,  a  gradual  U.S.  troop 
withdrawal  under  international  supervi- 
sion, and  South  Vietnam  elections  spe- 
cifically including  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front,  the  Vice  President  made  his 
peace-in-Vletnam  progrsun  clear. 

Thus  the  American  people  have  been 
put  on  notice  on  precisely  the  kind  of 
peace-in-Vletnam  program  they  will  be 
voting  for  if  they  vote  for  Humphrty. 

However,  it  would  be  foolish  to  equate 
the  Vice  President's  stand  with  a  com- 
plete turnaround  on  Vietnam.  The  Hum- 
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PHREY  proposals  simply  represent  an- 
other means  to  the  same  end — a  safe 
and  democratic  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment free  from  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

The  bombing  hsilt  would  be  condi- 
tional, depending  upon  North  Vietnam's 
willingness  to  restore  the  integrity  of  the 
demilitarized  zone  between  North  and 
South. 

The  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
would  depend  upon  a  reciprocal  with- 
drawal of  North  Vietnamese  troops. 

And  the  participation  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  in  an  elected  govern- 
ment would  be  contingent  upon  the  will- 
ingness of  the  front  to  abide  by  peace- 
ful processes. 

Last  night's  speech  is  the  first  specific 
statement  on  Vietnam  policy  by  any  of 
the  presidential  nominees.  The  American 
voter  deserves  to  learn  from  the  other 
two  candidates  In  equal  detail  what  steps 
they  would  take  to  chart  an  honorable 
solution  of  the  Vietnam  dilemma. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
Vice  President's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Vice  President  HtrBERT  H.  Humphret's  Ad- 
dress   TO    THE    Nation    on    Vietnam    and 

American  Foreign  Policy,  Salt  Lake  Crrr, 

Utah 

Tonight  I  want  to  share  with  you  my 
thoughts  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  candidate 
for  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  think  about  great 
Issues  which  I  believe  face   this  Nation. 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  Vietnam, 
and  about  another  great  Issue  In  the  search 
for  jjeace  In  the  world — the  Issue  of  stopping 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

After  I  have  told  you  what  I  think,  I  want 
you  to  think. 

And  If  you  agree  with  me,  I  want  you  to 
help  me. 

For  the  past  several  weeks,  I  have  tried  to 
tell  you  what  was  In  my  heart  and  on  my 
mind. 

But  sometimes  that  message  has  been 
drowned  out  by  the  voices  of  protesters  and 
demonstrators. 

I  shall  not  let  the  violence  and  disorder 
of  a  noisy  few  deny  me  the  right  to  speak  or 
destroy  the  orderly  Democratic  process. 

I  have  paid  for  this  television  time  this 
evening  to  tell  you  my  story  uninterrupted 
by  noise  ...  by  protest  ...  or  by  second-hand 
Interpretation. 

When  I  accepted  the  Democratic  Party's 
nomination  and  platform,  I  said  that  the 
first  reality  that  confronted  this  Nation  was 
the  need  for  peace  In  Vietnam. 

I  have  pledged  that  my  first  priority  as 
President  shall  be  to  end  the  war  and  obtain 
an  honorable  peace. 

For  the  past  four  years,  I  have  spoken  my 
mind  about  Vietnam,  frankly  and  without 
reservation,  In  the  Cabinet  and  in  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council — and  directly  to  the 
President. 

When  the  President  has  made  his  decisions, 
I  have  supported  them. 

He  has  been  the  Commander-in-Chief.  It 
has  been  his  job  to  decide.  The  choices  have 
not  been  simple  or  easy. 

President  Johnson  will  continue — until 
January  20.  1969 — to  make  the  decisions  In 
Vietnam.  The  voice  at  the  negotiating  table 
must  be  his.  I  shall  not  compete  with  that 
voice.  X  shall  cooperate  and  help. 

We  all  pray  that  his  efforts  to  find  peace 
will  succeed. 


But,  112  days  from  now,  there  will  be  a  new 
President;  new  Administration;  and  new  ad- 
visers. 

If  there  Is  no  peace  by  then,  It  must  be 
their  recpouslblllty  to  make  a  complete  re- 
assessment of  the  situation  In  Vietnam — to 
see  where  we  stand  and  to  Judge  what  we 
must  do. 

As  I  said  In  my  acceptance  speech : 

The  policies  of  tomorrow  need  not  be 
limited  by  the  policies  of  yesterday. 

We  must  look  to  the  future. 

For  neither  vindication  nor  repudiation  of 
our  role  in  Vietnam  will  bring  peace  or  be 
worthy  of  our  country. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to  know 
what  I  would  do— if  I  am  President— after 
January  20,  1969.  to  keep  my  pledge  to  honor- 
ably end  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

What  are  the  chances  for  jjeace? 

The  end  of  the  war  Is  not  yet  In  sight.  But 
our  chances  for  peace  are  far  better  today 
than  they  were  a  year  or  even  a  month  ago. 

On  March  31,  the  war  took  on  an  entirely 
new  dimension. 

On  that  date  President  Johnson  by  one 
courageous  act  removed  the  threat  of  bomb- 
ing from  90  percent  of  the  people,  and  78 
percent  of  the  land  area,  of  North  Vietnam. 

On  that  date.  President  Johnson  sacrificed 
his  own  political  career  In  order  to  bring 
negotiation  that  could  lead  to  peace. 

Until  that  time,  the  struggle  was  only  on 
the  battlefield. 

Now,  our  negotiators  are  face  to  face 
across  the  table  with  negotiators  from  North 
Vietnam. 

A  process  has  been  set  In  course.  And,  lest 
that  process  be  set  back,  our  perseverance  at 
the  conference  table  must  be  as  great  as  our 
courage  has  been  In  the  war. 

There  have  been  other  changes  during 
these  past  few  months. 

The  original  Vietnam  decision — made  by 
President  Elsenhower — was  made  for  one 
basic  reason. 

President  Elsenhower  believed  It  was  in 
our  national  Interest  that  Communist  sub- 
version and  aggression  should  not  succeed 
In  Vietnam. 

It  was  his  judgment — and  the  judgment 
of  President  Kennedy  and  President  John- 
son since  then — that  If  aggression  did  suc- 
ceed In  Vietnam,  there  was  a  danger  that  we 
would  become  Involved  on  a  far  more  dan- 
gerous scale  In  a  wider  area  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

While  we  have  stood  with  our  allies  In 
Vietnam,    several    things    have    happened. 

Other  nations  of  Southeast  Asia — given 
the  time  we  have  bought  for  them — have 
strengthened  themselves,  have  begun  to 
work  together,  and  are  far  more  able  to 
protect  themselves  against  any  future  sub- 
version or  aggression. 

In  South  Vietnam  Itself,  a  Constitution 
has  been  written,  elections  have  been  held, 
land  reform  and  antl-corruptlon  and  refugee 
measures  have  been  stepped  up,  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  army  has  Increased  Its 
size  and  capacity,  and  Improved  Its  equip- 
ment, training  and  performance — Just  as 
the  Korean  army  did  during  the  latter  stages 
of  the  Korean  war. 

So — In  sharp  contrast  to  a  few  months 
ago — we  see  peace  negotiations  going  on. 

We  see  a  stronger  Southeast  Asia. 

We  see  a  stronger  South  Vietnam. 

Those  are  the  new  circumstances  which  a 
new  President  will  face  In  January. 

In  light  of  those  circumstances — and  as- 
suming no  marked  change  In  the  present 
situation — how  would  I  proceed  as  Presi- 
dent? 

Let  me  first  make  clear  what  I  would  not 
do. 

I  would  not  undertake  a  unilateral  with- 
drawal. 

To  withdraw  would  not  only  jeopardize 
the  Independence  of  South  Vietnam  and 
the  safety  of  other  Southeast  Asian  nations. 


It  would  make  meaningless  the  sacrlflces  we 
have  already  made. 

It  would  be  an  open  Invitation  to  more 
violence  .  .  .  more  aggression  .  .  .  more 
instability. 

And  It  would,  at  this  time  of  tension  in 
Europe,  cast  doubt  on  the  Integrity  of  our 
word  under  treaty  and  alliance. 

Peace  would  not  be  served  by  weakness  or 
withdrawal. 

Nor  would  I  escalate  the  level  of  violence 
In  either  North  or  South  Vietnam.  We  must 
seek  to  de-escalate. 

The  Platform  of  my  party  says  that  the 
President  should  take  reasonable  risks  to 
find  peace  In  Vietnam.  I  shall  do  so. 

North  Vietnam,  according  to  Its  own  state- 
ment and  those  of  others,  has  said  It  will 
proceed  to  prompt  and  good  faith  negotia- 
tions If  we  stop  the  present  limited  bombing 
of  the  North. 

We  must  always  think  of  the  protection  of 
our  troops. 

As  President,  I  would  be  willing  to  stop  the 
bombing  of  the  North  as  an  acceptable  risk 
for  peace  because  I  believe  It  could  lead 
to  success  In  the  negotiations  and  a  shorter 
war  This  would  be  the  best  protection  for  our 
troops. 

In  weighing  that  risk — and  before  taking 
action — I  would  place  key  importance  on  evi- 
dence— direct  or  Indirect,  by  deed  or  word — 
of  Communist  willingness  to  restore  the  de- 
militarized zone  between  North  and  South 
Vietnam. 

If  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  were 
to  show  bad  faith,  I  would  reserve  the  right  to 
resume  the  bombing. 

Secondly,  I  would  take  the  risk  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  would  meet  the  obligations 
they  say  they  are  now  ready  to  assume  In 
their  own  self-defense. 

I  would  move  toward  de-Amerlcanlzatlon 
of  the  war. 

I  would  set  down  with  the  leaders  of  South 
Vietnam  to  set  a  specific  timetable  by  which 
American  forces  could  be  systematically  re- 
duced while  South  Vietnamese  forces  took 
over  more  and  more  of  the  burden. 

The  schedule  must  be  a  realistic  one — one 
that  would  not  weaken  the  overall  allied  de- 
fense posture.  I  am  convinced  such  action 
would  be  as  much  In  South  Vietnam  In- 
terest as  In  ours. 

What  I  am  proposing  Is  that  It  should  be 
basic  to  our  policy  In  Vietnam  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  take  over  more  and  more 
of  the  defense  of  their  own  country. 

That  would  be  an  Immediate  objective  of 
the  Humphrey-Muskle  Administration  as  It 
sought  to  end  the  war. 

If  the  South  Vietnamese  army  maintains 
Its  present  rate  of  Improvement,  I  believe  this 
will  be  possible  next  year — without  endanger- 
ing either  our  remaining  troops  or  the  safety 
of  South  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  say  this  lightly.  1  have  studied 
this  matter  carefully. 

Third,  I  would  propose  once  more  an  Im- 
mediate cease-fire — with  the  United  Nations 
or  other  International  supervision  and 
supervised  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces 
from  South  Vietnam. 

American  troops  are  fighting  In  numbers 
in  South  Vietnam  today  only  because  North 
Vietnamese  forces  were  sent  to  Impose  Ha- 
noi's will  on  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
by  aggression. 

We  can  agree  to  bring  home  our  forces 
from  South  Vietnam.  If  the  North  Viet- 
namese agree  to  bring  theirs  home  at  the 
same  time.  External  forces  assisting  both 
sides  could  and  should  leave  at  the  same 
time,  and  should  not  be  replaced. 

The  ultimate  key  to  an  honorable  solu- 
tion must  be  free  elections  In  South  Viet- 
nam— with  all  people.  Including  members  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front  and  other  dis- 
sident groups,  able  to  participate  In  those 
elections  If  thev  were  willing  to  abide  by 
peaceful  processes. 
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That,  too,  would  m««n  aom*  riak. 
But  I  hav«  n«v«r  feared  tbe  risk  of  one 
man.  one  vote.  I  say:  Let  the  people  speak. 
And  accept  their  judgment,  whatever  It  Is. 
Tbe  Oovernment  of  South  Vietnam  should 
not  be  Imposed  by  force  from  Hanoi  or  by 
pressure  from  Washington.  It  should  be 
freely  chosen  by  all  the  South  Vietnamese 
people. 

A  stopping  of  the  bombing  of  the  North — 
taking  account  of  Hanoi's  actions  and  assur- 
ances of  prompt  good  faith  negotiations  and 
keeping  the  option  of  resuming  that  bomb- 
ing If  the  Communists  show  bad  faith. 

Careful,  syst«msttc  reduction  of  American 
troops  In  South  Vietnam — a  de-Amerlcanl- 
eatlon  of  the  war — turning  over  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  a  greater  share  of  the  de- 
fense of  Its  own  country. 

An  Internationally  supervised  cease-fire — 
and  supervised  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  South  Vietnam. 

Free  elections.  Including  all  people  In 
South  Vietnam  willing  to  follow  the  peacefiU 
process. 
Those  are  risks  I  would  take  for  peace. 
I  do  not  believe  any  of  these  risks  would 
Jeopardize  our  security  or  be  contrary  to  our 
national  interest. 

There  la.  of  course,  no  guarantee  that  all 
these  thlnga  could  b«  successfully  done. 

Certainly,  none  of  them  could  be  done  If 
North  Vietnam  were  to  show  bad  faith. 

But  I  believe  there  Is  a  good  chance  these 
steps  could  be  carried  out. 

I  believe  these  steps  could  be  undertaken 
with  safety  for  our  men  In  Vietnam. 

As  President,  I  would  be  dedicated  to  carry- 
ing them  out — as  I  would  be  dedicated  to 
urging  tbe  government  of  South  Vietnam  to 
expedite  all  political,  economic  and  social 
reforms  easentleU  to  broadening  popular  par- 
ticipation, lnclud*ng  high  priority  to  land 
reform,  more  attention  to  the  suffering  of 
refugees,  and  constant  government  preasure 
against  Inflation  and  corruption. 

I  believe  all  of  these  steps  could  lead  to  an 
honorable  and  lasting  settlement  serving  both 
our  own  national  Interest  and  the  Interests 
of  the  Independent  nations  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

We  have  learned  a  lesson  from  Vietnam. 
The  lesson  Is  not  that  we  should  tiim  our 
backs  on  Southeast   Asia — or  on   other  na- 
tions or  people  in  less  familiar  parts  of  the 
world  neighborhood. 

The  lesson  is,  rather,  that  we  should  care- 
fully define  our  goals  and  priorities  .  .  and 
within  those  goals  and  priorities,  that  we 
should  formulate  poUcles  which  will  fit  new 
American  guidelines. 

Applying  the  lesson  of  Vietnam,  I  would 
insist  as  President  that  we  review  other 
commitments  made  in  other  times,  that  we 
carefully  decide  what  Is.  and  Is  not.  In  our 
national  Interest. 

I  do  not  condemn  any  past  commitment. 
I  do  not  judge  the  decisions  of  p<Mt  Presi- 
dents when.  In  good  conscience,  they  made 
those  decisions  In   what   they  thought  were 
the  Interests  of  the  American  people. 

But  I  do  say.  If  I  am  President.  I  owe  It  to 
this  Nation  to  bring  our  men  and  reeourcea 
In  Vietnam  back  to  America  where  we  need 
them  so  badly,  and  to  be  sure  we  put  first 
things  first  In  the  future. 

Let  me  be  clear:  I  do  not  counsel  with- 
drawal from  the  world. 

I  do  not  swerve  from  International  respon- 
slbUlty. 

I  only  say  that,  as  President.  I  wotild  un- 
dertake a  new  strategy  for  peace  In  tills 
world,  based  not  on  American  omnipotence, 
but  on  American  leadership — not  only  mili- 
tary and  economic,  but  moral. 

That  new  strategy  for  peace  would  empha- 
size working  through  the  United  Nations, 
strengthening  and  maintaining  our  key  al- 
liances for  mutual  security  particularly  In- 
cluding NATO,  supporting  Intematlocal 
peacekeeping  machinery,  and  working  with 


other  nations  to  build  new  Institutions  and 
Instruments  for  cooperation. 

In  a  troubled  and  dangerous  world,  we 
should  seek  not  to  march  alone,  but  to  lead 
In  such  a  way  that  others  will  wish  to  join 
us. 

Even  as  we  seek  peace  In  Vietnam,  we 
must  for  our  security  and  well-being  seek 
to  halt  and  turn  back  the  costly  and  even 
more  dangerous  arms  race. 

Five  nations  now  have  nuclear  bombs. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
already  poesess  enough  we&pons  to  burn  and 
destroy  every   human   being   on   this   earth. 

Unless  we  stop  the  arms  race— unless  we 
stop  is  to  30  more  nations  from  getting  nu- 
clear bombs  and  nuclear  bomb  technology 
within  the  next  few  years — this  generation 
may  be  the  last. 

For  20  years,  we  have  lived  under  the  con- 
stant threat  that  some  Irresponsible  action 
or  even  some  great  miscalculation  oould  blow 
us  all  up  in  the  wink  of  an  eye. 

There  Is  danger  that  we  have  become  so 
used  to  the  Idea  that  we  no  longer  think  It 
abnormal — forgetting  that  our  whole  world 
structure  depends  for  Its  stability  on  the 
precarious  architecture  of  what  Winston 
Churchill  called  the  balance  of  terror.  This 
Is  no  longer  an  adequate  safeguard  for  peace. 

There  Is  a  treaty  now  before  the  Senate 
which  would  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  That  treaty  must  be  ratified  now. 

If  this  Nation  cannot  muster  the  courage 
to  ratify  this  treaty — a  treaty  which  in  no 
way  endangers  our  national  security,  but 
adds  to  It  by  keeping  theee  weapons  out  of 
tbe  hands  of  a  Nasser,  a  Castro,  and  many 
others — there  can  be  little  hope  for  our 
future  In  this  world. 

We  must  ratify  this  treaty. 

I  also  believe  that  we  must  have  the  cour- 
age— while  keeping  our  guard  up  and  ful- 
filling our  commitments  to  NATO — to  talk 
with  the  Soviet  Union  as  soon  as  possible 
about  a  freeze  and  reduction  of  offensive 
and  defensive   nuclear  missiles   systems. 

To  escalate  the  nuclear  missile  arms  race 
Is  to  raise  the  level  of  danger  and  total  de- 
struction. It  Is  costly,  menacing,  fearsome 
and  offers  no  genuine  defense. 

Beyond  that.  If  I  am  President.  I  shall 
take  the  Initiative  to  find  the  way — under 
carefully  safe-guarded,  mutually-acceptable 
International  Inspection — to  reduce  arms 
budget  and  military  expenditures  systemati- 
cally among  all  countries  of   the  world. 

Our  country's  military  budget  this  year  Is 
80  bUUon  doUars. 

It  Is  an  Investment  we  have  to  make  under 
existing  circumstances.  It  protects  our  free- 
dom. 

But  If  we  can  work  with  other  nations  so 
that  we  can  all  reduce  our  military  expendi- 
tures together,  with  proper  safeguards  and 
Inspection,  then,  it  will  be  a  great  day  for 
humanity. 

All  of  us  will  have  moved  further  away 
from  self -destruction.  And  all  of  us  will  have 
billions  of  dollars  with  which  to  help  people 
live  better  lives. 

The  American  people  must  choose  the 
one  man  they  believe  can  best  face  theee 
great  Issues. 

I  would  hope  that  Mr.  Nixon.  Mr.  Wallace 
and  I  could  express  our  views  on  Vietnam  not 
only  Individually,  but  on  the  same  public 
platform. 

I  call  for  this  because — on  the  basis  of  our 
past  records  and  past  careers — there  are  great 
differences  between  our  policies  and  programs. 

These  views  of  Governor  Wallace  which  I 
have  seen  reported  Indicate  that  he  would 
sharply  escalate  tbe  war. 

Mr  Nixon's  past  record  reveals  his  probable 
future  policies. 

In  1954 — at  the  time  of  the  French  defeat 
at  DIenblenphu — he  advocated  American 
armed  Intervention  In  Vietnam  In  aid  of 
French  colonialism.  It  was  necessary  for 
President  Elsenhower  to  repudiate  his 
proposal. 


Since  then,  he  has  taken  a  line  on  Vietnam 
policy  which  I  believe  could  lead  to  greater 
escalation  of  the  war. 

In  January  of  this  year.  Mr.  Nixon  de- 
scribed as  "bunk"  the  Idea  that  free  elections 
In  South  Vietnam  were  of  Importance. 

In  February  of  this  year,  when  questioned 
about  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  In  Viet- 
nam, Mr.  Nixon  said  that  a  general  "has  to 
take  the  position  that  he  cannot  rule  out  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  In  extreme  situations 
that  might  develop." 

Since  then,  he  has  Indicated  he  has  a  plan 
to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but  will  not  dis- 
close It  until  he  becomes  President. 

If  he  has  such  a  plan,  he  has  an  obligation 
to  so  Inform  President  Johnson  and  the 
American  people. 

Few  days  ago.  the  Republican  Vice  Presi- 
dential nominee  said  there  Is  not  now  and 
never  has  been  a  Nlxon-Agnew  plan  for  peace 
In  Vietnam.  It  was.  he  said,  a  ploy  to  "main- 
tain suspense."  And  then  he  said:  "Isn't  that 
the  way  campaigns  are  run?"  I  think  we  need 
some  answers  about  this  from  Mr.  Nixon. 

Mr.  Nixon's  public  record  shows,  also,  con- 
sistent opposition  to  measures  for  nuclear 
arms  control. 

He  attacked  Adlal  Stevenson  and  myself 
for  advocating  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty — 
a  treaty  to  stop  radioactive  fallout  from 
poisoning  and  crippling  people  the  world 
over  He  called  our  Plan  "a  cruel  hoax  "  We 
can  be  thankful  that  President  Kennedy  and 
the  Congress  did  not  follow  his  advice. 

Today,  he  Is  asking  for  delay  of  ratification 
of  a  treaty  carefully  negotiated  over  several 
years  and  signed  by  80  nations — the  Nuclear 
Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  designed  to  stop 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

I  speak  plainly ;  I  do  not  believe  the  Ameri- 
can Presidency  can  afford  a  return  to  lead- 
ership which  would  Increase  tension  In  the 
world,  which  would,  on  the  basis  of  past 
statements,  escalate  the  Vietnam  war,  and 
which  would  turn  the  clock  back  on  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  at  great  sacrifice 
to  bring  the  great  jxDwers  of  the  world  Into  a 
saner  relationship  In  this  nuclear  age. 

On  the  great  Issues  of  Vietnam,  of  the 
arms  race,  and  of  human  rights  in  America — 
I  have  clear  differences  with  Mr.  Nixon  and 
Mr.  Wallace. 

I  call  on  both  of  these  men  to  join  me  In 
open  debate  before  the  American  people. 

Let  us  put  our  Ideas  before  the  people. 
Let  us  offer  ourselves  for  their  judgment — 
as  men  and  as  leaders. 

Let  us  appear  together — In  front  of  the 
same  audiences  or  on  the  same  television 
screens,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  give  tbe 
people  a  choice. 

We  must  not  let  a  President  be  elected 
by  the  size  of  his  advertising  budget. 

We  cannot  let  a  President  be  elected  with- 
out having  met  the  Issues  before  the  people. 

I  am  willing  to  put  myself — myself,  my 
programs,  my  capacity  for  leadership  before 
the  American  people  for  their  Judgment. 

I  ask  the  Republican  nominee  and  the  third 
party  candidate  to  do  the  same. 

I  ask.  before  election  day  that  we  be  heard 
together  as  you  have  heard  me  alone  tonight. 

I  appeal  to  the  people — as  citizens  of  a  Na- 
tion whose  compassion  and  sense  of  decency 
and  fair  play  have  made  It  what  Lincoln 
called  "the  last  best  hope  on  earth." 

I  appeal  to  you  as  a  person  who  wants  his 
children  to  grow  up  In  that  kind  of  country. 

I  appeal  to  you  to  express  and  vote  your 
hopes  and  not  your  hates. 

I  Intend.  In  these  five  weeks,  to  wage  a 
vlgoroxis,  tireless,  and  forthright  campaign 
for  the  Presidency. 

I  shall  not  spare  myself,  or  those  who  will 
stand  with  me.  I  have  prepared  myself.  I 
know  the  problems  facing  this  Nation. 

I  do  not  shrink  from  those  problems. 

I  challenge  them. 

They  were  made  by  men.  I  believe  they  can 
be  solved  by  men.  If  you  will  give  me  your 
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confidence   and  support,   together  we  shall 
build  a  better  America. 


A  TRUE  ACADEMIC  COMMUNITY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  years  1963-66,  the  University  of 
Montana  was  fortunate  to  have  as  its 
president.  Dr.  Robert  Johns.  While  at  the 
university's  helm,  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion the  university,  the  State  of  Montana, 
and  the  Nation  as  well.  In  1966,  Dr.  Johns 
became  president  of  Sacramento  State 
College  where  he  has  continued  to  strive 
for  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  the 
academic  environment  of  the  United 
States. 

Recently  I  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
an  address  Dr.  Johns  delivered  to  the 
Sacramento  State  College  faculty  sev- 
eral weeks  ago.  In  his  address.  Dr.  Johns 
commented  thoughtfully  on  the  role  of 
the  college  in  American  life  and  on  the 
relevance  and  importance  of  the  various 
elements  which  are  a  part  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  true  academic  community.  It  is 
noteworthy,  I  believe,  that  in  seeking  to 
make  the  institution  he  heads  a  better 
one,  he  h«is  chosen  to  appoint  four  "com- 
mittees on  the  state  of  the  college" — 
representatives  of  the  students,  the  fac- 
ulty, the  alumni,  and  the  community  at 
large — to  study,  analyze,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations relative  to  every  area  of 
the  college's  activities. 

In  these  times,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
well  for  all  of  us  to  examine  in  an  or- 
derly and  rational  way  those  Institutions 
with  which  we  are  identified  and  which 
are  an  integral  part  of  our  society.  It 
seems  to  me.  President  Johns  htis  taken 
an  important  initiative  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  belief  that  Dr. 
Johns'  observations  merit  the  attention 
of  Senators,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  his  address  of  September 
16  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Addrkss  to  the  Faculty  bt  Robert  Johns, 

PazsmENT.     Sackamento    State     College, 

September  16.  1968 

Inevitably,  the  year  we  are  beginning  will 
emerge  as  one  of  the  most  decisive  of  the 
twentieth  century.  We  are  disturbed  by  a 
major  war  about  which  many  of  us  are  skep- 
tical; a  national  election  dividing  us  perhaps 
more  visibly  than  the  war;  an  Intense  con- 
cern for  the  learning  process  on  every  dy- 
namic campiu  In  our  country;  an  urgent  de- 
sire to  evaluate  our  own  Ideas,  to  Inspect  our 
rights  and  freedoms,  and  to  analyze  the  suc- 
cess and  security  to  which  we  aspire. 

This  morning,  as  one  of  you,  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss these  problems  as  I  see  them.  I  wish  to 
discuss  them  as  a  professional  educator,  as 
one  whose  occupation  Is  tbe  same  as  yours, 
as  one  whose  ultLnate  objective  Is  Identical 
to  yours,  and  one  whose  attitude  toward  his 
work  varies  from  yours  mainly  In  that  he  Is 
limited  In  his  opportunity  to  enjoy  direct 
participation  in  the  adventure  of  creatively 
influencing  young  minds  In  a  learning  situa- 
tion. 

The  administrator,  today,  is  occupied  with 
providing  an  environment  In  which  this 
learning  can  happen.  He  is  involved  with 
all  of  his  colleagues  in  defending  that  en- 
vironment, both  from  within  and  without, 
and  In  Insuring  that  it  is  as  vigorous  as  the 
social  scene  on  which  It  exists. 

When  I  became  a  president,  I  did  not  aban- 
don my  Integrity  nor  did  I  abdicate  my  right 


to  free  observation  and  free  comment.  There 
may  be  disagreement  with  my  comments  this 
morning.  This  Is  proper  because  they  are  the 
observations  of  a  professional  cast  in  the 
same  light  as  the  views  of  other  professionals. 

The  college  or  university  Is  so  many  things 
lo  so  many  people  that  It  Is  continuously  In 
conflict  with  Itself.  Agreements  and  disagree- 
ments exist  because  the  many  components 
of  the  academic  community  differ  about  the 
objective  of  higher  education.  Frequently, 
those  least  familiar  with  the  total  complex 
of  education  are  most  aggressive  in  express- 
ing their  prescriptions  for  the  resolution  of 
differences.  Let  us  accept  the  Idea  that  dis- 
agreement is  a  part  of  our  environment,  that 
conflict  of  opinion  Is  Innate  in  our  occupa- 
tion, that  we  are  dedicated  not  so  much  to 
the  preservation  of  the  status  quo,  but  to 
testing  and  evaluating  it  and  to  experimen- 
tally Judging  Its  worth. 

Much  has  been  said  recently  about  the 
society  for  which  the  university  exists.  It  Is 
usually  oversimpllfled.  In  my  opinion,  the 
college  or  university  today  exists  In  the  in- 
terest of  all  society.  In  any  social  organism 
like  the  university,  there  is  a  lag  between  the 
time  when  society  Identifies  a  problem  and 
the  time  when  the  academic  community  be- 
gins to  resolve  It.  This  can  correctly  be  iden- 
tified as  a  time  when  there  Is  a  lack  of  a 
meaningful  sense  of  relatedness  to  social 
values  and  institutions.  It  leads  to  a  growing 
anxiety  expressed  in  various  forms  of 
nihilism,  withdrawal,  and  destructlveness. 
On  the  other  hand.  Innovation  to  satisfy 
social  needs  without  utilizing  our  traditional 
culture  to  the  extent  it  is  viable  and  adapt- 
able, results  in  an  equally  dangerous  loss 
of  a  sense  of  continuity  with  our  past. 

Historically,  colleges  and  universities  have 
resisted  invasions  Into  their  freedom  of  In- 
vestigation and  expression.  During  the  life  of 
most  of  us,  these  invasions  have  come  pre- 
dominantly from  outside  the  academic  com- 
munity. We  are  now  witnessing  an  historical 
repetition  of  attempts  to  curtail  this  freedom 
from  within  academe.  Indeed,  there  are  those 
on  almost  every  faculty  who  feel  competent 
to  designate  the  outer  limits  of  investigation 
and  to  plot  the  course  of  expression  and  study 
for  their  colleagues.  There  are  those  in  our 
college  who  would  say  "This  information  Is 
not  useful  and  should  be  eliminated."  There 
are  those  who  would  propagate  only  a  single 
point  of  view. 

Theee  attitudes  are  Just  as  dangerous  and 
perhaps  far  more  destructive  than  invasion 
from  outside  our  community.  E^h  of  us 
must  reaffirm  his  conviction  In  his  right  to 
Judgment,  his  Inalienable  freedom  to  openly 
defend  his  point  of  view,  and  his  resolved 
resistance  to  those  who  would  attempt  to 
plot  the  destiny  of  education  by  subversive 
innuendo.  In  a  free,  contemporary,  academic 
community,  whose  members  stand  ready  and 
willing  to  defend  themselves  and  their  ideas, 
there  is  no  need  for  the  anachronism  of  the 
anonymous  communication  or  for  the  smear 
camfMklgn.  These  techniques  are,  however, 
highly  effective  In  accomplishing  the  desired 
results  of  weakening  the  credibility  of  the 
academic  community  and  contributing  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Individual  strengths 
that  support  that  credibility. 

We  must  courageously  face  conflict  with 
thoee  in  academe  who  choose  not  to  express 
their  views  openly,  who  choose  to  Identify  a 
conversation  as  a  "meaningful  dialogue" 
only  when  they  see  an  ultimate  victory,  or 
who  in  the  conflict  of  opinion  state  that 
"You  aren't  communicating." 

Probably  no  part  of  our  society  today  has 
been  so  successful  over  the  last  half  century 
in  meeting  its  ultimate  objectives  as  higher 
education.  It  Is  time  now  to  reevaluate  these 
objectives,  to  establish  their  relevance,  to 
crltlCEUly  review  their  methods  of  presenta- 
tion, and  to  Intimately  test  the  meaning  of 
such  things  as  grades,  credit  hours,  transfer 


points,  course  sequences,  semester  and  quar- 
ter plans,  and  much  of  the  other  trivia  that 
may  stand  as  impedimenta  to  a  sound  edu- 
cational experience  for  all  of  us. 

Faculties  are  usually  referred  to  collec- 
tively. Unfortunately,  It  Is  not  so  simple. 
College  and  university  faculties  are  consti- 
tuted of  highly  talented  individuals,  pos- 
sessing specialized  spheres  and  levels  of  in- 
terest. Each  is  dedicated  to  the  continuous 
improvement  of  his  knowledge  of  his  speclflc 
interest  or  discipline.  Each  must  also  be  in- 
volved in  his  attitudes  and  concerns  for  the 
environment  or  structure  in  which  he  pur- 
sues his  goals. 

In  a  democratic  society,  one  expects  that 
this  environment  should  be  determined 
largely  by  participation  of  its  citizens.  If  we 
as  Individual  faculty  members  desire  to  par- 
ticipate and  to  exercise  the  democratic  pre- 
rogatives that  are  ours,  wre  must  recognize 
that  the  concept  of  freedom  is  accompanied 
by  the  equally  demanding  concept  of  re- 
sp>onslblllty.  We  are  entitled  to  our  rights 
and  freedoms  as  citizens  in  the  American 
society.  We  are,  by  the  nature  of  our  own 
commitments,  resrxmslble  for  our  greatest 
effort  and  integrity  in  our  individual  fleld  of 
specialization.  We  must  Insure  that  our 
knowledge  in  these  flelds  is  relevant  to  the 
requirements  of  our  students  and  their  so- 
ciety. We  must,  as  citizens,  be  free  from  in- 
stitutional censorship  and  discipline  when 
we  are  acting  as  citizens  of  the  political  com- 
munity. We  must,  as  scholars,  be  responsible 
for,  and  stand  ready  to  defend,  our  views  In 
our  special  areas  of  comp>etence.  As  scholars, 
we  do  not  acquire  special  privileges  or  Im- 
munities as  citizens  in  the  political  com- 
munity. 

In  exercising  our  democratic  responsibili- 
ties in  the  academic  community,  we  must  be 
accountable  for  its  successes  and  failures. 
We  must  willingly  recognize  both  and  admit 
them  In  open  perspective.  We  may  not  agree 
with  the  desire  of  the  majority,  but  if  we 
wish  to  change  it,  we  must  do  so  by  orderly, 
rational  confrontation  of  the  problems  at 
hand  rather  than  by  attacks  on  the  individu- 
als involved. 

The  faculty  that  governs  itself  is  a  strong 
faculty  only  when  every  Individual  member 
participates  in  that  government.  No  individ- 
ual in  a  community  so  vital  as  the  American 
college  or  university  can  abdicate  his  per- 
sonal obligation  to  participate  In  the  govern- 
mental and  political  decisions  that  affect 
him  or  the  truths  which  he  believes.  Today, 
more  than  ever  before,  there  is  little  place 
in  academe  for  what  has  been  identified  as 
the  "vast  silent  majority."  As  individuals,  we 
cannot  accept  the  dominance  of  those  who 
would  annihilate  the  college  or  university. 
Nor  can  we  Eiccept  the  false  tranquility  that 
results  from  nonpartlcipatlon.  If  we  are  to 
be  governed  democratically,  any  silent  ma- 
jority will  become  the  vehicle  for  academic 
bosslsm  and  for  government  by  default  rather 
than  by  participation.  We  must  stand  ready 
individually  and  as  a  collective  unit  to  de- 
fend ourselves  against  boeslsm  that  comes 
from  those  interests  that  would  direct  the 
results  of  our  teaching.  We  can  best  con- 
front these  potential  invasions  by  honestly 
evaluating  their  desires  and  objectives  and 
by  retaliating  with  the  unity  of  truth  as  each 
of  us  has  developed  it  In  his  own  conscience 
and  as  each  of  us  is  ready  to  affirm  it  in  the 
open  atmosphere  of  academic  discourse. 

I  am  convinced  that  in  the  final  analysis, 
truth  is  the  strength  that  will  transcend  all 
efforts  of  invasion,  both  from  within  and 
without.  History  has  taught  us  that  truth  is 
the  product  of  long,  difficult,  conscientious 
testing. 

We  are  individually  "^  and  collectively 
charged  with  participating  in  creative  in- 
novation. We  are  fortunate  to  live  In  an  age 
When  our  students  demand  creativity,  when 
they  demand  relevance,  and  when  they  are 
vigorously  enforcing  their  prerogative  of  ac- 
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tlye  participation  In  the  Mlucatlonal  proc«aa 
rather  than  pasalve  acceptance  and  regurgita- 
tion for  academic  approval.  ThU  la  dlfflcult 
because  It  Is  critical  of  the  status  quo.  It  Is 
uncomfortable  because  It  challenges  the 
values  of  academic  acceptance.  It  la  frustrat- 
ing because  It  Invades  the  pasalve  acquies- 
cence of  the  student-teacher  relationship. 

Our  students,  like  us,  are  usually  claaslfled 
collectively.  For  centuries,  we  have  known 
the  fallacy  of  this  easy  taxonomy.  Students, 
like  faculty  members  and  all  other  people  In 
our  society,  are  Individuals.  Their  individual 
motivations  are  different,  their  goals  are 
legion,  their  abilities  are  diverse.  Their  ulti- 
mate objectives,  hoVever.  are  much  the  same 
as  ours.  As  with  us,  the  student  giUns  no 
special  privileges  by  being  a  student.  Neither 
doe*  he  lose  his  rights  as  a  citizen  in  the 
society  of  which  he  is  a  part.  He  Is.  in  my 
opinion,  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  educa- 
tional process  in  which  he  partlclpatea.  He  is 
entitled  to  an  open  and  serious  hearing  of 
his  views,  desires,  and  convictions.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  he  is  entitled  to  a  vote  in  this 
process  has  not  yet  been  established  In  moat 
of  our  academic  Institutions  In  America. 
There  are  those  who  vigorously  contest  this 
right. 

I  hava  ao  solution  to  this  problem  at  this 
ttjgae,  bu4  I  am  satisfied  that  the  diligent 
student  should  expect  to  b«  heard  seriously 
and  should  be  able  to  Influence  effectively, 
dispassionately,  and  conscientiously  the  edu- 
cation in  which  he  participates.  True  partici- 
pation in  a  democracy  makes  Its  extremely 
dlfflcult  for  one  citizen  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
another  by  compulsion  rather  than  by  choice. 
We  have  within  our  body  of  students  a  vast 
sUent  majority  which  too  frequently  permits 
Itself  to  be  led  into  action  by  an  active 
minority;  a  minority  which  would,  without 
sound  basis,  change  everything  for  the  sake 
of  change.  We  may  have  a  majority  which 
could,  by  default,  permit  itself  to  be  manipu- 
lated and  managed  by  aggressive  emotional- 
ism, or  by  the  blind  acceptance  of  the  statvis 
quo.  Every  student  in  every  college  in  the 
world  Is  there  for  a  reason.  We  may  not  agree 
with  his  reason.  I  suspect  that  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  his  reason  may  not  be  germane  to 
the  educational  process  in  which  we  are  In- 
volved. We  must,  however,  through  that  edu- 
cational process,  help  him  to  arrive  at  viable 
reasons.  We  must  help  him  to  see  the  rele- 
vance of  his  educational  experience  to  the 
life  he  lives  and  that  which  the  future  holds. 
We  must  have  pride  in  our  relationship  with 
our  students,  pride  In  the  responsibility 
which  we  share  with  them  for  the  creative 
enrichment  of  their  Uvea,  pride  In  their  In- 
terest in  relevance,  and  pride  in  our  mutual 
desires  for  creative  thought.  This  la  not  al- 
ways easy.  The  successful  attainment  of  our 
mutual  goals  must,  of  course,  be  difficult 
because  our  targets  are  high  and  our  ob- 
jectives manifold. 

The  concern  for  educational  relevance  by 
our  students  appears  to  have  two  fxinda- 
mental  bases:  (1)  a  gulf  between  the  formal 
environment  of  the  college  curriculum  and 
the  p)ercelved  demands  of  urgent  social  prob- 
lems: and  (2)  the  chasm  between  the  tradi- 
tional humane  environment  of  the  "academic 
Image"  and  the  actual  environment  which 
turns  out  sometimes  to  be  Isolated,  rigid.  In- 
sensitive, perhaps  boring,  deptersonallzed,  and 
maybe  even  unoonduclve  to  their  personal 
growth  and  satisfaction  as  Individual  cit- 
izens. 

Most  students  are  Idealistic,  reasonable, 
responsible,  and  Intelligent.  Most  students 
recognize  that  p>ersuaslon,  education,  and 
the  exercise  of  franchise  Is  the  responsible 
format  of  protest  A  few  prefer  more  drastic 
procedures.  We  are  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  the  right  to 
demonstrate.  If,  In  the  academic  environ- 
ment, demonstration  Is  the  best  way  by 
which  we  can  communicate,  we  are  by  that 
very  action,  limiting  the  possibilities  of  res- 


olution of  the  problems  before  us.  At  beet, 
riots,  sit-ins,  and  interruptions  result  In 
compronUaes  of  questionable  value.  Mean- 
ingful debate,  critical  study,  and  the  cou- 
rageous application  of  intellectual  integrity 
will  result  In  more  enduring  solutions  than 
the  temporary  gains  produced  by  displays  of 
emotional  actions  and  reactions.  I  urge  our 
students  to  be  continuously  alert  to  ways 
In  which  their  college  can  more  directly  relate 
to  their  homes  and  their  neighborhoods.  I 
urge  them  to  be  alert  to  the  limitations  of 
the  historical  structure  of  higher  education. 
I  urge  that  they  work  with  us  to  achieve 
ways  In  which  we  can  help  to  substantively 
resolve  the  Infinite  varieties  of  problems  be- 
fore the  society  in  which  we  all  live. 

At  best,  the  leadership  of  the  president, 
and/or  "the  administration,"  exists  In  the 
framework  provided  for  it,  and  largely  deter- 
mined for  It,  by  Its  governing  board.  Its 
superior  administrative  officers  where  they 
exist,  its  faculty,  and  its  students.  In  most 
public  Institutions,  it  Is  Impossible  for  the 
principal  administrators  to  relinquish  many 
of  their  responsibilities  At  best,  influencing 
factors  permit  them  to  work  In  an  environ- 
ment which  frequently  represents,  at  least  to 
them,  unsatisfactory  compromise.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  there  Is  much  to  support 
the  Idea  that  "the  best  administration  Is  the 
least  administration."  In  the  dynamic  scene 
of  today's  educational  processes,  the  con- 
trollerahlp  responsibilities  of  administration 
are  rarely  effective  beyond  legal  prescrip- 
tions handed  to  them  (and,  parenthetically. 
In  the  creation  of  which  they  frequently 
did  not  participate).  There  is  today,  In  my 
opinion,  no  room  for  secrecy  in  administra- 
tion. The  administrator  must  not  indulge 
himself  In  the  luxtu-y  of  Innuendo  or  politi- 
cal manipulation,  but  rather  must  represent 
all  of  the  groups  whom  he  attempts  to  serve 
with  integrity,  courage,  and  perhaps  some- 
times a  degree  of  humble  resignation.  The 
leadership  potential  of  any  educational  ad- 
ministrator is  effective  only  so  far  as  those 
who  bold  the  power  of  delegation  permit 
him  to  be  a  leader.  It  Is  effective  only  so  far 
as  he.  with  his  own  courage  and  the  endow- 
ments of  the  Good  Lord,  la  willing  to  exercise 
the    uncomfortable    role    of    leadership. 

We  are  entering  one  of  the  greatest  years 
of  our  lives.  We  must  strive  to  develop  a  true 
academic  community  of  autonomous  groups, 
not  a  community  governed  by  the  tyranny 
of  any  one  group,  be  that  group  a  legislature, 
a  governing  board,  an  administration,  a 
faculty,  or  a  student  body.  Necessarily,  we 
must  understand  and  choose  among  the 
views  of  our  constituents  to  satisfy  out  ulti- 
mate goals,  our  intermediate  goals,  the  pri- 
ority amongst  these,  and  the  means  of 
achieving  them.  Vital  decisions  In  the  aca- 
demic community  result  from  the  Influences 
of  diverse  sources:  governing  boards,  facul- 
ties, students,  administrations,  alumni, 
donors,  legislators,  professional  associations, 
accrediting  associations,  and  membership 
groups  of  academic  professionals.  Extreme 
submersion  in  this  environment  or  extreme 
self-ldentlflcatlon  with  any  one  of  these 
concerns,  ultimately  will  block  Intellectual 
progress. 

In  order  to  Insure  that  we  are  constantly 
alert  to  the  views  of  those  concerned,  I  have 
asked  for  the  appointment  of  four  "Com- 
mittees on  the  State  of  the  College";  one  to 
represent  the  students,  another  the  facu^, 
a  third  the  alumni,  and  finally  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  They  have  been  requested  to 
study,  analyze,  and  make  recommendations 
relative  to  every  area  of  our  activity.  They 
have  been  asked  not  only  to  look  Into  the 
educational  process  of  our  institution,  but 
the  administrative  activities,  the  Influences 
of  government,  and  the  services  rendered  by 
the  collateral  organizations  such  as  the 
foundations,  community  service  projects,  etc. 
Hopefully,  during  this  year,  representatives 
of  these  committees  will  be  vlstng  with  each 


of  you.  You  are  urged  to  give  them  your  best 
straight-forward  views  of  how  this  can  be- 
come a  better  college. 

During  this  year,  we  will  be  called  upon 
with  ever  increasing  urgency  to  recognise 
that  what  we  have  done  in  the  past  is  but  a 
limited  foundation.  Our  academic  programs 
must  become  more  flexible  so  that  every  stu- 
dent has  greater  freedom  to  work  out  his  own, 
personally  appropriate,  combination  and  se- 
quence of  education  experiences.  We  may  be 
expected  to  challenge  the  deep-rooted  Amer- 
ican notion  that  every  high  school  graduate 
should  go  on  to  college  and  that  a  college 
education  must  consist  of  four  years  of  pre- 
structured  study  accompanied  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  balance  of  a  given  numl>er  of 
course  credits  subsequent  to  which  the  divi- 
dend of  a  diploma  will  be  paid.  We  will  be 
asked  to  pay  greater  attention  to  the  larger 
human  needs  of  ourselves  and  our  students 
in  the  form  of  personal  purpose,  social  mean- 
ing, and  supportive  human  relationships.  Un- 
doubtedly, we  will  be  asked,  and  we  must  be 
prepared  to  give,  more  of  our  Ume  to  In- 
dividual counseling  to  help  ourselves  and  our 
students  work  out  these  relationships  and 
understandings  This  is  not  a  Job  that  can 
be  done  only  by  specialized  counselors,  but 
is  one  in  which  every  member  of  the  aca- 
demic community  must  involve  himself. 

In  our  task  of  innovating  while  maintain- 
ing maximum  continuity  of  higher  educa- 
tion, we  must  overcome  three  main  hurdles. 
First,  the  pressures  of  alienated,  radical  ex- 
tremists who  want  to  Junk  the  whole  exist- 
ing educational  system  and  the  equally  ob- 
structive pressures  of  the  others  who  refuse 
to  acknowledge  the  need  for  change,  and  who 
denounce  those  who  speak  for  it  as  subver- 
sives. Second,  the  educational  conservatlvlsm 
that  each  of  us  has  some  place  In  his  soul 
and  which  we  at  times  wish  to  intermix  with 
the  thrust  for  student  power,  faculty  jxjwer. 
administrative  power,  or  governing  board 
power.  And  third,  the  concept  that  there  is 
some  Inherent  conflict  of  objectives  among 
the  partners  who  are  responsible  for  working 
together  in  the  education  enterprise. 

We  are  at  the  threshold  of  a  great  adven- 
ture. I  believe  It  is  the  responsibility  of  each 
of  us  to  Insure  that  the  substance  of  his 
work  Is  worthy  of  the  highest  consideration 
of  his  personal  conscience,  of  the  highest 
level  of  Inspiration  for  his  students,  and  of 
the  values  for  which  we  wish  our  profession 
to  be  dedicated.  To  these  ends.  I  pledge  you 
my  best  efforts. 


CHABX£S  B.  WEST,  OF  SEATTLE. 
ELECTED  PRESroENT  OF  AMERI- 
CAN SOCIETY  OF  TRAVEL  AGENTS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  source  of  sincere  personal  pleasure  for 
me  to  announce  the  election  of  Charles 
B.  West,  of  Seattle,  to  the  presidency  of 
the  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents, 
the  organization  which  has  served  as 
the  guardian  of  travelers  and  tourists 
everywhere. 

As  many  of  the  Members  are  aware, 
the  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents  is 
the  world's  largest  organization  of  those 
engaged  in  the  business  of  travel  and 
tourism. 

Its  membership  Includes  more  than 
8.000  travel  agents;  tour  operators;  air, 
sea,  land,  and  busline  carriers;  hoteliers; 
and  official  government  tourist  organi- 
zations in  more  than  100  countries 
around  the  world  and  has  assisted  im- 
portantly in  creating  what  today  has  be- 
come the  world's  largest  export  business. 

The  unanimous  election  of  "Chuck" 
West  brings  to  the  helm  of  this  respected 
and  responsible  society,  a  dynamic,  vig- 
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orous,  dedicated  man  who,  in  the  past 
20  years,  has  created  a  multi-million- 
dollar  travel  and  tourism  enterprise — ■ 
Westours — which  includes  the  ownership 
and  operation  of  travel  agencies,  tours, 
cruise  ships,  hotels,  buslines,  and  a  fixed- 
base  air  facility  which  Includes  a  flying 
school. 

He  personally  has  become  Internation- 
ally Identifled  as  a  vital  creator  of  in- 
terest in  travel  to  the  Northwest  and 
Alaska  and  typifies  in  his  imaginative 
leadership  and  enterprise,  the  pioneering 
spirit  of  that  area. 

Mr.  West  began  his  career  in  travel 
prior  to  World  War  n  in  employment 
with  airlines  operating  on  the  west  coast. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  war,  he  joined 
the  Air  Transport  Command  and  was  a 
pilot  in  its  Alaska  operations.  Seeking 
combat  experience,  he  became  a  pilot  in 
the  Flying  Tigers  and  during  that  period 
flew  153  missions  into  the  Himalayas 
where  his  outstanding  China-Burma-In- 
dia theater  service  brought  him  the  rank 
of  colonel  in  the  Chinese  Air  Force. 

His  wartime  experience  in  Alaska 
brought  him  back  to  that  area  following 
the  war,  and  he  became  a  pilot  for  Wien- 
Alaska  Airlines. 

With  the  carrier's  permission,  he  set  up 
an  office  in  a  log  cabin  in  Fairbanks  and 
organized  and  sold  tours  featuring  the 
Arctic  Circle. 

In  1947,  recognizing  the  opportunity 
which  existed  in  developing  tourism  to 
this  last  frontier.  Mr.  West  left  active 
flying  to  open  Westours  and  established 
his  headquarters  in  Seattle. 

He  early  became  deeply  interested  in 
civic  affairs  of  both  Seattle  and  Alaska 
and  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Seat- 
tle branch  of  the  Alaska  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Alaska  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  International  Paving 
Commission,  and  has  pioneered  many 
projects  to  develop  tourism  to  that  area. 

Mr.  West's  deep  involvement  in  travel 
and  tourism  has  won  international  rec- 
ognition as  an  expert  on  its  development 
and  problems,  and  in  1961  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hodges  to  serve  on  the  U.S.  trade  mis- 
sion to  Finland,  and  in  1965  to  the  Alli- 
ance for  Tourism  to  South  America. 

For  the  past  20  years,  Mr.  West  has 
been  specifically  identifled  with  the  crea- 
tion of  international  interest  in  "Visit 
U.S.A.,"  and  last  week  he  was  named  one 
of  the  15  members  of  the  U.S.  Travel 
Advisory  Board  by  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce C.  R.  Smith,  where  he  will  assist 
in  guiding  the  expanded  program  of  at- 
tracting tourists  to  the  United  States. 

He  has  served  the  American  Society 
of  Travel  Agents  as  northwest  chapter 
president,  area  director,  and  vice  pres- 
ident. 

His  inspiring  leadership  as  chairman 
of  the  ASTA  World  Travel  Congress  in 
Mexico  City  in  1963  made  it  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  its  international  con- 
ferences and  exemplified  the  forceful 
and  energetic  qualities  which  he  will 
bring  to  his  new  task. 

ASTA  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its 
wisdom  in  entrusting  its  leadership  in  his 
capable  and  experienced  hands. 


DEDICATION  OF  BIG  CREEK  WATER- 
SHED, WILLIAMSTON,  S.C— AD- 
DRESS  BY    HOLLIS   R.    WILLIAMS 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  of  last  week,  it  was  a  privilege 
and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  attend  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Big  Creek  Watershed  proj- 
ect in  Williamston,  S.C.  This  project  Is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  community. 
State,  and  Federal  governments  joining 
hands  to  work  on  the  needs  of  a  partic- 
ular area. 

At  this  dedication,  the  principal  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Mr.  Hollis  R.  Wil- 
liams, Deputy  Administrator  for  Water- 
shed, Soil  Conservation  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Williams  is 
an  Arkansas  traveler,  having  come  to 
Washington  from  that  State,  and  is,  as  I 
am  sure  will  be  apparent  from  his  talk, 
extremely  knowledgeable  in  this  area.  I 
enjoyed  Mr.  Williams'  presentation  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Talk  bt  Mollis  R.  Williams.  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator KOR  Watersheds.  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service.  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Washington.  DC,  at  the  Dedication 
OF  THE  Big  Creek  Watershed  Project.  Wil- 
liamston, S.C,  September  26,  1968 
Ladles    and    Gentlemen:    Ifs    a    genuine 
pleasure  to  be  here  and  participate  with  you 
in    dedicating    the    Big    Creek    Watershed 
Project. 

A  successful  watershed  project  is  brought 
about  by  the  Imagination,  the  vision,  the 
determination,  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
people  living  in  It. 

The  Big  Creek  Watershed  comprises  an  area 
of  13,279  acres  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ander- 
son County.  South  Carolina.  This  project  is 
sponsored  Jointly  by  the  Anderson  County 
Soil  Conservation  District,  the  Big  Creek 
Watershed  Conservation  District,  and  the 
Town  of  Williamston. 

The  greater  part  of  the  watershed  has  been 
In  cultivation  In  former  years.  Present  esti- 
mates show  about  32  percent  of  the  area 
Is  wooded  and  33  percent  is  used  for  crops. 
Of  the  remainder,  25  percent  Is  grassland  and 
Idle,  and  10  percent  Is  classified  as  miscel- 
laneous. 

The  flood  plain  area  Includes  888  acres 
which  are  subject  to  flooding.  Prior  to  com- 
pletion of  the  project's  dams  and  channels, 
overbank  flow  occurred  with  an  average  fre- 
quency of  two  times  per  year,  and  a  flood 
sufficient  to  inundate  one-half  the  flood  plain 
occurred  with  an  average  frequency  of  three 
times  every  two  years.  Because  of  this  flood 
hazard,  only  186  acres,  or  about  21  percent  of 
the  flood  plain,  is  now  In  agricultural  use. 
and  the  remainder  is  idle  or  has  reverted  to 
brush  and  low  value  woods. 

The  two  multiple-purpose  dams  and  the 
4.7  miles  of  channel  improvement  will  pro- 
tect 520  acres  of  the  flood  plain  sufficiently 
to  permit  the  production  of  corn  and  Im- 
proved pasture. 

There  Is  storage  capacity  for  588  acre-feet 
of  water  for  municipal  use  in  dam  No.  1  and 
143  acre-feet  for  future  use  In  dam  No.  2. 
This  storage  capacity  together  with  that 
provided  for  flood  protection  makes  both  of 
the  dams  multiple  purpose. 

Other  works  of  improvement  consist  of 
land  treatment  measures,  the  stabilization 
of  critical  sllt-produclng  areas  in  fields  and 
along  highways  and  roads,  and  the  con- 
struction of  Improved  channels. 


More  intensive  utilization  of  the  fertile 
flood  plain  is  now  possible.  This  will  result 
In  increased  Income  to  farmers.  It  will  per- 
mit a  change  In  land  use  on  some  of  the  ad- 
joining upland  and  is  expected  to  result  in 
the  conversion  of  780  acres  of  less  produc- 
tive upland  to  trees  and  grassland. 

There  are  51  landowners  who  have  portions 
of  their  farms  in  the  flood  plain.  These  flood 
plain  holdings  range  in  size  from  three  acres 
to  one  hundred  acres  and  will  benefit  from 
varied  levels  of  fiood  protection. 

The  present  use  of  the  888  acres  of  flood 
plain  land  Is  as  follows:  186  acres  of  unim- 
proved pasture  yielding  3  animal  unit  months 
of  grazing  per  acre,  and  702  acres  of  wood- 
land and  miscellaneous. 

Tlie  anticipated  use  and  average  yields  are: 
101  acres  of  corn  yielding  C5  bushels  per 
acre,  216  acres  of  improved  pasture  yielding 
9  animal  unit  months  of  grazing  per  acre. 
74  acres  of  unimproved  pasture  yielding  3 
animal  unit  months  of  grazing  per  acre,  and 
497  acres  of  woods  and  miscellaneous. 

Land  treatment  measures  such  as  ter- 
races, field  ditches,  waterways,  stock-water- 
ing ponds,  tree  planting,  pasture  planting, 
and  wildlife  habitat  development  are  being 
Installed  by  farmers  under  conservation  farm 
plans  with  the  Anderson  County  Soil  Con- 
servation District.  Technical  assistance  In 
the  planning  and  application  of  the  land 
treatment  measures  is  being  provided  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  The  South  Caro- 
lina Forestry  Commission,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  will  furnish 
technical  assistance  for  tree  planting.  About 
94  percent  of  the  planned  land  treatment 
measures  have  been  applied. 

The  estimated  total  cost  of  the  project  Is 
about  $571,000.  Of  this,  $270,000  is  being  pro- 
vided from  P.  L.  566  funds  and  $301,000  from 
other  funds. 

The  structural  measures  were  installed 
under  contracts  administered  by  the  Big 
Creek  Watershed  Conservation  District. 

The  land  treatment  measures  will  be 
maintained  by  the  Individual  landowners 
concerned  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  their  respective  conservation  farm  plans 
with  the  Anderson  County  Soil  Conservation 
District. 

Specific  items  relating  to  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  structural  measures  are 
assumed  Individually  by  the  Town  of  Wil- 
liamston and  by  the  Big  Creek  Watershed 
Conservation  District. 

The  estimated  average  annual  benefits 
which  win  result  from  the  structural  meas- 
ures are  approximately  $21,500.  The  average 
annual  costs  amount  to  about  $12,900  giving 
a  1.4  to  1.0  benefit-cost  ratio  for  the  project. 

The  people  of  South  Carolina  can  be  Justly 
proud  of  the  progress  made  In  the  small 
watershed  program  In  their  state.  The  recent 
revision  of  the  Conservation  Needs  Inventory 
showed  that  192  watersheds  need  Public  Law 
566  type  of  project  action  to  solve  resource 
problems  that  can't  be  handled  by  Individual 
farmers.  Progress  made  to  date  Is  as  follows: 

Applications - 51 

Projects  authorized  for  planning 35 

Projects  approved  for  operations 22 

Construction  starts 17 

Projects   completed 8 

Flood  water  retarding  structures  built.-.  44 

Channel  improvement  installed  (miles)  .  107 

Three  additional  projects  have  been  ap- 
proved by  Congress  and  are  awaiting  final 
approval. 

The  22  projects  already  approved  in  South 
Carolina  will  Involve  an  outlay  of  about 
$11.4  million  in  Federal  funds  and  $10.4  mil- 
lion In  local  and  State  funds.  An  additional 
$4.7  million  in  Federal  funds  will  be  required 
for  the  3  projects  now  pending  approval. 
About  $5.1  million  in  Federal  funds  has  been 
obligated  to  date.  i 
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Recent  eatlinat«s  Indicate  that  the  local 
economies  In  several  areas  of  South  Carolina 
have  been  boosted  through  P.  L.  SM  projects: 

ai6  man-years  of  local  employment  have 
resulted  from  the  construction  of  dams, 
channel  Improvement,  and  other  structures. 

0  Industries  or  businesses  have  expanded 
providing  70  new  Jobs. 

ao.OOO  visitor  days  of  recreation  have  been 
provided  even  though  no  South  Carolina 
projects  have  Included  recreation  as  an  ob- 
jective (around  sediment  pools  and  the 
Thlcketty  Creek  fish  and  wildlife  structure). 

6.000  residents  of  WUUamston  and  Edge- 
field are  already  benefiting  from  dependable 
municipal  water  supplies  Installed  In  this 
project  and  In  Beaverdam  Creek.  About 
10.500  people  In  Easley  and  TlgervUle  can 
also  stop  worrying  about  water  shortages 
when  their  structures  are  built  In  the 
Georges  Creek  and  South  Tyger  River  water- 
sheds. 

Multi-purpose  projects  such  as  the  Big 
Creek  Watershed  Project  certainly  boost  the 
economy  of  the  community.  The  worth  of  this 
project  will  be  for  all  the  people  In  the  area, 
both  rural  and  urban. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  project  was  dem- 
onstrated on  June  7-6,  ISM  when  4.S  Inches 
of  caln  feU  lo.  a  24-hour  period.  No  flooding  of 
bottom  land  occtured.  Before  installation  of 
structural  measures,  a  rainfall  of  4.6  Inches 
In  34  hours  would  have  caused  severe  flood 
damage 

The  partnership  arrangement  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  self-governing  units  of  gov- 
ernment, that  helped  to  bring  Into  being  this 
fine  project,  is  very  desirable  because  It  stim- 
ulates our  democracy  through  active  partici- 
pation of  all  concerned.  A  democracy  is  a  lux- 
ury— and  we  can  expect  to  enjoy  this  way  of 
life  and  system  of  government  provided  we 
continue  to  have  maximum  participation  on 
the  part  of  local  people  In  such  projects  with 
assistance  from  the  State  and  Federal  Oov- 
ernment. 

The  experience  you  have  had  with  your 
watershed  project  Is  an  example  of  the  work 
that  may  be  required  to  reach  any  goal  In  the 
■oil  and  water  conservation  program.  It  Is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  stating  an  intention  and 
moving  In  on  the  problem.  As  you  so  well 
know,  the  spadework  is  the  hardest — pre- 
paring the  way  for  action  Is  the  most  de- 
manding part. 

Your  work  has  been  well  done,  and  I  com- 
mend you  for  your  effort  and  accomplish- 
ment. 

1  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  conser- 
vation leaders  of  South  Carolina  for  their 
farsightedness  In  adopting  a  planning  and 
co<irdlnaUng  program  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  water  resources.  I  refer  to  Act  61  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  1967  creating  the 
South  Carolina  Water  Resources  Planning 
and  Coordinating  Committee.  For  many  years, 
the  principals  Involved  in  operation  of  soil 
and  water  conservation  districts  throughout 
the  nation  have  urged  a  teamwork  approach 
In  handling  our  natural  resource  affairs.  This 
new  governmental  Institution  created  for 
South  Carolina  provides  for  and  emphasizes 
this  kind  of  approach. 

For  the  most  part.  Its  works  and  considera- 
tions are  guided  by  ten  members,  three  of 
whom  are  from  agriculture,  three  from  In- 
dustry, three  from  municipalities,  and  one 
from  saltwater  Interests.  The  committee  Is 
also  composed  of  a  representative  of  eight 
State  agencies  having  water-related  responsi- 
bilities. In  addition,  the  Act  calls  for  close 
coordination  and  planning  with  any  and  all 
Federal  agencies  having  water-related  respon- 
sibilities. To  me  this  seems  to  set  the  stage 
for  real  progress.  Rather  than  approaching 
our  water-  and  land-related  programs  on  a 
fragmented  basis,  we  now  have  a  truly  con- 
stituted coperatlve  arrangement  that  applies 
across  the  board  among  State  agencies  as  well 
as  Federal  agencies. 

Not  only  that,  this  committee  Is  charged. 
I  am  told,  with  the  responsibilities  for  recom- 


mending policy  changes  that  may  affect  the 
overall  planning  In  our  water  resources. 

At  the  Federal  level  the  Water  Resources 
Council  Is  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army,  Agriculture,  Interior,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Thus,  you  can  well  recognize  that 
there  is  a  coordinated  effort,  both  at  Federal 
and  State  levels,  giving  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  proceed  in  the  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  water  resources.  This  type  ap- 
proach la  especially  helpful  In  river  basin 
planning  and  will  be  a  major  contribution  to 
any  national  planning  which  Is  being  called 
for  by  the  Congress. 

This  Federal-State  coordination  Is  neces- 
sary for  comprehensive  river  basin  planning. 
All  of  your  State  Is  Included  In  the  South 
Atlantic  Oulf  Water  Resource  Region  which 
Is  scheduled  to  have  a  comprehensive  frame- 
work river  basin  study  made  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Water  Resources  Council.  Hope- 
fully, this  study  will  be  Initiated  In  the  next 
year  or  two. 

Currently,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Is  cooperating  with  the  State  at  South  Caro- 
lina In  a  study  of  the  need  and  potential  for 
development  of  the  land  and  water  resources 
of  the  Santee  River  Basin.  This  study  should 
be  completed  by  July  1.  1073. 

Studies  of  this  type  are  of  significant  value 
to  the  water  resources  planning  agencies  In 
any  State.  For  example,  the  Conservation 
Needs  Inventory  Identifies  343  watersheds  In 
South  Carolina  which  are  of  a  suitable  size 
and  have  problems  which  require  project 
action  similar  to  that  provided  under  Public 
Law  566  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  inven- 
tory further  reveals  that  an  estimated  193 
of  these  watersheds  might  be  developed  into 
feasible  watershed  projects  Even  with  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  In  South  Caro- 
lina to  date.  It  can  be  seen  that  much  work 
needs  to  be  done.  Not  all  of  these  watershed 
projects  need  to  be  developed  Immedately. 
Some  have  more  urgent  needs  than  others. 

River  basin  studies,  such  as  the  one  now 
being  made  on  the  Santee  River  Basin,  will 
provide  soil  conservation  districts,  the  South 
Carolina  Water  Resources  Committee,  the 
South  Carolina  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Committee,  and  concerned  Federal  agencies 
with  Information  pertaining  to  the  magni- 
tude of  developments  needed  in  each  of  these 
potential  watersheds,  to  meet  the  estimated 
needs  for  flood  protection,  recreation,  muni- 
cipal and  Industrial  water  supply,  irrigation 
and  drainage,  water  quality  management  and 
fish  and  wldllfe  enhancement. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  river  basin  studies 
provide  Information  as  to  the  time  during 
which  these  developments  should  be  made  to 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  all  the  people  con- 
cerned. This  is  highly  important  when  we  are 
operating  under  limited  budgets  both  at  the 
Federal  and  local  level  and  we  are  Interested 
in  getting  the  greatest  benefit  to  communi- 
ties which  the  available  funds  will  provide. 
I  encourage  you  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
findings  of  river  basin  studies  at  any  time 
that  decisions  are  being  made  wth  respect  to 
purposes  to  be  Included  In  specific  develop- 
ments and  In  setting  priorities. 

We  can  change  our  lives  for  the  better  by 
putting  oTir  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  as  you 
are  doing,  m  the  Big  Creek  Watershed  project. 

This  is  a  proud  occasion.  Let  us  resolve  to 
continue  our  mutual  Job  of  bettering  this 
earth,  that  we  and  our  children  shall  have 
proud  tomorrows.  Thank  you  for  Inviting  me 
to  share  this  day  with  you.  May  the  Big 
Creek  Watershed  project  fulfill  your  hopes 
and  add  to  your  community. 

I  wish  you  continued  success. 


ALEX    WARDEN    LAYS    DOWN    THE 
REINS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Montana's  and  the  West's  best  known 
citizens,  Alexander  Warden,  has  decided 


to  drop  all  his  business  activities  and  to 
call  it  a  day.  Alex  Warden  has  meant 
and  still  means  a  great  deal  to  Great 
Palls  and  Montana.  While  I  regret  that 
he  has  decided  to  "drop  the  reins,"  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  a  wise  decision.  Now, 
instead  of  tending  to  the  wants  of  others, 
he  can,  for  a  change,  look  after  himself. 

Good  Luck.  Alex. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
published  in  the  Great  Palls  Tribune  of 
September  15,  1968,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ALEXAKon   Warden   Dbops  Ai.l  Bdsikess 
AcnvmKS 

Alexander  Warden,  well-known  Great  Falls 
native  and  business  leader,  has  decided  to 
lay  down  all  reins  as  of  right  now. 

From  a  bed  In  the  Deaconess  Hospital 
where  he  has  been  undergoing  an  extended 
recuperative  period  from  a  heart  and  respira- 
tory ailment.  Warden,  former  publisher  of 
The  Tribune  and  Leader,  announced  his  re- 
tirement from  all  business  activity  and  his 
resignation  from  all  his  various  offices  and 
boards. 

Warden,  who  has  been  a  newspaper  con- 
sultant for  the  Tribune  and  Leader  since 
disposing  of  his  Interests  In  them  In  1965, 
also  has  given  up  his  positions  on  the  boards 
of  Western  Airlines,  Northwest  Bancorpora- 
tlon,  the  Montana  State  Fair,  of  which  he 
was  vice  president,  the  Western  Pair  Asso- 
ciation, the  Russell  Gallery  and  the  College 
of  Great  Falls. 

Until  recently.  Warden  was  a  director  of 
the  F>irst  National  Bank  of  Great  Falls,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Minneapolis  and 
the  Mountain  States  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Co.  of  Denver  and  wa«  on  the  phone 
company's  Montana  Advisory  Board.  He  was 
a  board  member  of  Buttrey  Foods  until  the 
local  company  was  absorbed  by  Jewell  Tea 
Co. 

In  1961  Warden  was  appointed  by  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  then  vice  president,  to  the  U.S. 
Citizens'  Committee  to  NATO  (North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization)  and  he  attended 
the  group's  meeting  in  Paris  in  1961. 

The  commission  was  unique  In  that  it  was 
given  an  appropriation  of  $300.0<X)  and  a 
time  limit  was  put  on  Its  life.  The  commis- 
sion got  its  work  done  before  the  time  limit 
had  expired  or  the  money  had  been  spent. 
It  returned  SI  15,000  to  the  United  States  and 
the  government  didn't  know  what  to  do 
with  It. 


AMERICAN  MOTORS  AGAIN  HOLDS 
PRICE  INCREASES  BELOW  BIG 
THREE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  season  when  automobile  manu- 
facturers proudly  display  their  new  mod- 
els for  the  coming  year.  Cars  are  longer, 
lower,  sleeker,  and  more  stylish  than  ever 
before.  Concealed  headlights  and  wind- 
shield wipers,  tilt-away  steering  wheels, 
power  accessories,  higher  horsepower — 
all  make  it  di£Bcult  for  the  buyer  to  resist 
the  new  cars. 

But  everyone  knows  you  cannot  get 
something  for  nothing.  During  the  past 
several  weeks,  the  "Big  Three"  auto  man- 
ufacturers announced  price  increases  in 
the  new  models.  These  range  from  $47 
for  Pord  and  $49  for  General  Motors  to 
$52  for  Chrysler.  I  might  add  that  Chry- 
sler originally  annoimced  price  increases 
averaging  $84  per  car,  but  was  forced  by 
competition  to  cut  back  their  Increases 
to  the  $52  figure. 
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Just  last  Prlday,  American  Motors,  the 
fourth  auto  manufacturer,  announced 
In  a  press  release  that  price  increases  on 
Its  1969  models  would  average  $43  a  car. 
Once  again  American  Motors  is  the  price 
leader,  with  increases  considerably  below 
those  announced  by  Chrysler,  GM,  and 
Pord — more  than  might  appear  at  first 
blush.  Unlike  the  other  automakers, 
American  Motors  includes  safety  head- 
rests as  a  standard  Item  on  its  1969  cars, 
available  at  no  extra  cost.  The  others 
consider  headrests  to  be  an  optional 
item,  and  charge  a  customer  an  extra 
$16  if  he  wants  a  set  for  his  own  safety. 
When  this  additional  item  is  taken  into 
account,  American's  price  Increases  aver- 
age out  to  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
Increases  tacked  on  by  the  larger  auto 
manufacturers. 

American  Motors  is  one  of  Wisconsin's 
greatest  producers.  With  its  national 
headquarters  at  Kenosha,  Wis.,  Ameri- 
can Motors  employs  more  than  20,000 
people  in  my  State.  I  am  proud  that  this 
great  Wisconsin  corporation  has  done 
everything  in  its  power  to  hold  the  line 
against  inflation,  to  bring  its  fine  product 
to  the  consumer  at  the  lowest  possible 
price. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  American  Motors  press  release 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(  Note  to  EDrrons. — American  Motors  prices 
are  advertised  delivered  prices.  Including 
federal  excise  taxes  and  dealer  preparation 
charges.  They  also  Include  head  restraints.) 

DETRorr,  September  27. — American  Motors 
will  offer  the  only  1969  U.S.  car  with  an  ad- 
vertised delivered  price  under  $2,000. 

The  Rambler  two-door  sedan  Is  priced  at 
$1,998  (ADP)  or  $285  below  Its  nearest  U.S. 
slx-cyllnder  competitor,  and  has  retained  Its 
competitive  price  position  against  the  lead- 
ing Import. 

William  V.  Luneburg,  president,  said  prices 
for  1969  Rambler,  Rebel,  Javelin  and  AMX 
models  refiect  an  average  Increase  of  $43,  re- 
sulting from  higher  labor  and  material  costs, 
additional  product  features  and  the  addition 
of  head  restraints  as  standard  equipment. 

Other  domestic  automakers  have  an- 
nounced they  win  continue  to  offer  head  re- 
straints as  an  extra-cost  option  until  Janu- 
ary 1  when  they  become  mandatory  under 
federal  government  safety  standards. 

Hineburg  said  American  Motors'  all-new, 
longer  wheelbase  and  wider  stance  Ambas- 
sador line  for  1869  does  not  lend  itself  to  a 
direct  price  comparison  because  of  a  change 
m  the  dealer  discount  on  the  top  two  series, 
addition  or  deletion  of  models,  more  power- 
ful engines  in  the  base  Ambassador  and  DPL 
models,  and  the  addition  of  automatic 
transmissions  as  standard  on  SST  models.  If 
adjustment  is  made  for  these  factors,  the 
company's  average  price  Increase  for  all  cars 
becomes  $56,  or  2.1  per  cent.  Including  head 
restraints. 

If  compwirlsons  are  made  with  other  U.S. 
cars  which  do  not  Include  head  restraints, 
the  average  Increase  for  all  car  lines  Is  only 
1.5  per  cent. 

American  Motors'  annovmoed  prices  are  ad- 
vertised delivered  prices,  the  same  as  appear 
on  the  car  "sticker."  They  Include  federal 
excise  taxes  and  dealer  preparation  charges. 

Luneburg  pointed  out  that  Ambassador  and 
Rebel  station  wagons  show  higher  propor- 
tionate increases  than  sedans  and  hardtops 
because  of  a  new  standard  "Dual-Swing" 
tailgate  which  can  be  lowered  or  opened  as 


a  slde-hlnged  door.  Ambassador  and  Rebel 
wagons  also  feature  roof-top  travel  racks  as 
standard. 

The  Ambassador  continues  as  the  only  full 
line  of  U.S.  cars  which  offers  air  conditioning 
as  standard  equipment. 

The  sporty  Javelin  is  priced  at  $2512  which 
Is  $123  below  Its  top  cc»npetltor. 

American  Motors  option  prices  for  1969 
have  Increased  less  than  1  per  cent. 

Luneburg  said  American  Motors'  warranty 
on  1969  cars  will  be  12  months  or  12,000 
miles,  and  five  years  or  60,000  miles  on  en- 
gine, transmission  and  axles.  The  warranty 
applies  to  the  first  owner  only,  but  can  be  ex- 
tended to  second  owners  with  a  $25  deduct- 
ible provision  upon  payment  of  a  transfer 
fee. 

AMERICAN  MOTORS  1969  AND  1968  PRICES 

FoUovrtng  are  advertised  delivered  prices, 
Including  Federal  excise  taxes  and  dealer 
preparation  charges.  1969  prices  Include  head 
restraints.  1969  Ambassador  SST  models  In- 
clude V-8  engines  and  automatic  transmis- 
sions as  standard  equipment. 


1969 
price 


1968 
price 


Rambler  (was  American  in  1968): 

2-doorsedan Jl,998  ?1,946 

4-door  sedan 2,076  2,024 

440: 

4-doorsedan 2,218  2,166 

4-daar  station  wagon 2,478  2,426 

Rogue:  2-door  hardtop 2.296  2,244 

Javelin: 

Basic $2,512  $2,482 

SST    2.633  2,587 

AMX  V-8 3,297  3,245 

Rebel  (was  550  in  1968): 

4-doorsedan 2,484  2,443 

4-door  station  wagon  1 2,817  2,729 

2-door  hardtop 2.496  2,454 

SST: 

4-doorsedan 2,584  («) 

4-door  station  wagon  1 2,947  (>) 

2-door  hardtop 2,598  2,599 

Ambassador: 

4-doorsedan 2,914  («) 

DPL: 

4-doorsedan 3,165  (») 

4-door  station  wagon  1 3,504  («) 

2-door  hardtop 3,182  (') 

SST: 

4-doorsedan 3,605  («) 

4-door  station  wagon  1 3,998  (') 

2-door  hardtop 3,622  (O 

>  1969  modeb  include  "dual-swing"  tailgate. 

>  Comparable  model  not  offered  in  1968. 

•  1968  model  prices  do  not  lend  to  direct  comparison  with 
1969  model  prices. 


EXPORT  OF  RAW  LOGS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  few  ac- 
tions of  Congress  this  year  will  have  the 
beneficial  impact  on  the  timber-depend- 
ent communities  of  the  Northwestern 
United  States  that  the  amendment  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  attached  to  the  foreign  aid 
authori2ation  bill.  The  amendment  places 
a  ceiling  on  the  raw  logs  that  may  be 
exported  out  of  the  country  from  Fed- 
eral forests. 

The  conception  and  successful  execu- 
tion of  the  log  export  amendment  is  a 
mark  of  the  legislative  mastery  and 
zealous  concern  for  the  future  of  his 
State  and  Nation  with  which  Senator 
Morse  serves  his  constituents. 

In  two  editorials,  the  New  York  Times 
has  attacked  the  log  export  ceiling  in  a 
manner  that  displays  mostly  ignorance 
of  what  is  involved  in  the  federally 
owned  timber  resource.  The  two  Sen- 
ators from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  and  Mr. 
Hatfield]  have  answered  these  editorials 
in  writing.  In  printing  their  first  answer, 
the  Times  accompanied  it  with  another 


onslaught  against  the  log  export  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  not  want  it  thought  that  Ore- 
gon is  alone  in  the  position  its  Senators 
have  taken  to  keep  this  resource  in  our 
country  for  the  benefit  of  American  con- 
sumers. Therefore,  I  wish  to  endorse  and 
to  associate  myself  and  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  my  State  of  Montana  with 
the  views  Senators  Morse  and  Hatfield 
have  expressed  in  an^ufCrtng  the  New 
York  Times. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
editorials  and  letters  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
It  is  especially  unfortunate  that  the 
Times  has  Ignored  the  effect  of  extensive 
log  exports  upon  the  American  housing 
market  and  the  American  homebuyer.  It 
is  this  impact  that  gives  the  amendment 
an  importance  far  beyond  the  boimdaries 
of  lumber-producing  States  in  the 
Northwest. 

The  wood  products  and  homebuUdlng 
Industry  spokesmen  are  pointing  out  that 
the  current  price  boom  in  lumber  is  the 
first  one  that  sawmills  have  not  been 
able  to  bring  back  down  within  a  matter 
of  a  few  weeks  through  increased  produc- 
tion. There  is  built-in  capacity  in  the 
lumber  industry  that  makes  it  possible 
to  expand  output  quickly  when  a  price 
increase  dictates,  provided  the  raw  ma- 
terial is  available. 

It  is  this  proviso,  that  has  not  been 
met,  due  to  heavy  log  purchases  by  Japan 
from  Oregon,  Washington,  and  northern 
California.  The  supply  of  public  timber 
has  remained  static,  in  other  words, 
while  exports  have  siphoned  probably  as 
much  as  10  percent  of  the  cut  from  na- 
tional forests  in  western  Oregon  and 
Wsahington. 

I  point  out  that  actual  purchases  by 
Japan  so  far  have  been  confined  to  these 
three  States.  But  there  is  so  much  alarm 
that  they  will  move  further  inland  that 
Senators  from  Idaho,  Montana,  and 
Utah  are  cosponsbrs  of  the  Morse 
amendment. 

So  I  associate  myself  with  the  letters 
that  Senators  Morse  and  Hatfield  have 
addressed  to  the  New  York  Times  in  an 
effort  to  enlighten  its  readers,  if  not  its 
editors.  Senator  Morse  has  already  re- 
ceived the  grateful  thanks  of  many  mill 
operators  In  my  State  of  Montana  for 
his  brilliant  work  on  this  whole  matter.  I 
join  them  In  that  sentiment.  In  the  3 
years  while  this  particular  provision  is 
in  effect.  Senator  Morse  has  urged  that 
we  review  Federal  timber  management 
with  a  view  to  increasing  its  yield.  He 
will  begin  in  a  few  weeks  a  survey  of 
timber  management  and  funding  in  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Subcommittee  of 
which  he  is  chairman. 

All  of  us  from  States  that  grow  timber 
and  process  it  into  wood  products  will  be 
following  this  survey  with  interest,  and 
the  keen  desire  to  see  that  it  brings  about 
an  increased  production  and  greater 
utilization  of  the  public  timber  supply. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Recent  eetlmates  indicate  that  the  local 
economlea  In  several  areas  of  South  Carolina 
have  been  boosted  through  P.  L.  SM  projects: 

ai6  man-years  of  local  employment  have 
resulted  from  the  construction  of  dams, 
channel  improvement,  and  other  structures. 

6  industries  or  businesses  have  expanded 
providing  70  new  Jobs. 

ao.OOO  visitor  days  of  recreation  have  been 
provided  even  though  no  South  Carolina 
projects  have  Included  recreation  as  an  ob- 
jective (around  sediment  pools  and  the 
Thicketty  Creek  flsh  and  wildlife  structure). 

6.000  residents  of  WllUamston  and  Edge- 
field are  already  benefiting  from  dependable 
municipal  water  supplies  Installed  In  this 
project  and  In  Beaverdam  Creek.  About 
10.500  people  In  Elasley  and  Tlgervllle  can 
also  stop  worrying  about  water  shortages 
when  their  structures  are  built  In  the 
Georges  Creek  and  South  Tyger  River  water- 
sheds. 

Multl-p\irpose  projects  such  as  the  Big 
Creek  Watershed  Project  certainly  boost  the 
economy  of  the  community.  The  worth  of  this 
project  wUl  be  for  all  the  people  In  the  area, 
both  rural  and  urban. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  project  was  dem- 
onatrate<l  on  June  7-8.  1968  when  4.S  Inches 
of  rain  feU  Jn  a  24-hour  period.  No  flooding  of 
bottom  land  occurred.  Before  Installation  of 
structural  measures,  a  rainfall  of  4.5  Inches 
In  24  hours  would  have  caused  severe  flood 
damage. 

The  partnership  arrangement  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  self-governing  units  of  gov- 
ernment, that  helped  to  bring  into  being  this 
fine  project,  is  very  desirable  because  it  stim- 
ulates our  democracy  through  active  partici- 
pation of  all  concerned.  A  democracy  Is  a  lux- 
ury— and  we  can  expect  to  enjoy  this  way  of 
life  and  system  of  government  provided  we 
continue  to  have  maximum  participation  on 
the  part  of  local  people  In  such  projects  with 
assistance  from  the  State  and  Federal  Oov- 
ernment. 

The  experience  you  have  had  with  your 
watershed  project  Is  an  example  of  the  work 
that  may  be  required  to  reach  any  goal  In  the 
soil  and  water  conservation  program.  It  Is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  stating  an  Intention  and 
moving  In  on  the  problem.  As  you  so  well 
know,  the  spadework  Is  the  hardest — pre- 
paring the  way  for  action  Is  the  most  de- 
manding part. 

Your  work  has  been  well  done,  and  I  com- 
mend you  for  your  effort  and  accomplish- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  conser- 
vation leaders  of  South  Carolina  for  their 
farsightedness  In  adopting  a  planning  and 
coordinating  program  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  water  resources.  I  refer  to  Act  61  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  1967  creating  the 
South  Carolina  Water  Resources  Planning 
and  Coordinating  Committee.  For  many  years, 
the  principals  Involved  In  operation  of  soil 
and  water  conservation  districts  throughout 
the  nation  have  urged  a  teamwork  approach 
In  handling  our  natural  resource  affairs  This 
new  governmental  institution  created  for 
South  Carolina  provides  for  and  emphasizes 
this  kind  of  approach. 

For  the  most  part.  Its  works  and  considera- 
tions are  guided  by  ten  members,  three  of 
whom  are  from  agriculture,  three  from  in- 
dustry, three  from  municipalities,  and  one 
from  saltwater  Interests  The  committee  Is 
also  composed  of  a  representative  of  eight 
State  agencies  having  water-related  responsi- 
bilities. In  addition,  the  Act  calls  for  close 
coordination  and  planning  with  any  and  all 
Federal  agencies  having  water-related  respon- 
sibilities. To  me  this  seems  to  set  the  stage 
for  real  progress.  Rather  than  approaching 
our  water-  and  land-related  programs  on  <i 
fragmented  basis,  we  now  have  a  truly  con- 
stituted coperatlve  arrangement  that  applies 
across  the  board  among  State  agencies  as  well 
as  Federal  agencies. 

Not  only  that,  this  committee  Is  charged. 
I  am  told,  with  the  responslbllltlea  for  recom- 


mending policy  changes  that  may  affect  the 
overall  planning  In  our  water  resource*. 

At  the  Federal  level  the  Water  Resources 
Council  Is  composed  of  the  Secretarle*  of  the 
Army.  Agriculture.  Interior.  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Thus,  you  can  well  recognize  that 
there  Is  a  coordinated  effort,  both  at  Federal 
and  State  levels,  giving  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  proceed  in  the  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  water  resources.  This  type  ap- 
proach la  eapeclally  helpful  In  river  basin 
planning  and  will  be  a  major  contribution  to 
any  national  planning  which  is  being  called 
for  by  the  Congress. 

This  Federal-State  coordination  Is  neces- 
sary for  comprehensive  river  basin  planning. 
All  of  your  State  Is  included  In  the  South 
Atlantic  Gulf  Water  Resource  Region  which 
is  scheduled  to  have  a  comprehensive  frame- 
work river  basin  study  made  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Water  Resources  Council.  Hope- 
fully, thU  study  will  be  initiated  In  the  next 
year  or  two. 

Currently,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
la  cooperating  with  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  a  study  of  the  need  and  potential  for 
development  of  the  land  and  water  resources 
of  the  San  tee  River  Basin  This  study  should 
be  completed  by  July  1,  1872. 

Studies  of  this  type  are  of  significant  value 
to  the  water  resources  planning  agencies  In 
any  State.  For  example,  the  Conservation 
Needs  Inventory  identifies  343  watersheds  In 
South  Carolina  which  are  of  a  suitable  size 
and  have  problems  which  require  project 
action  similar  to  that  provided  under  Public 
Law  566.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  Inven- 
tory further  reveals  that  an  estimated  192 
of  these  watersheds  might  be  developed  Into 
feasible  watershed  projects.  Even  with  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  In  South  Caro- 
lina to  date.  It  can  be  seen  that  much  work 
needs  to  be  done.  Not  all  of  these  watershed 
projects  need  to  be  developed  Immedately. 
Some  have  more  urgent  needs  than  others. 

River  basin  studies,  such  as  the  one  now 
being  made  on  the  Santee  River  Basin,  will 
provide  soil  conservation  districts,  the  South 
Carolina  Water  Resources  Committee,  the 
South  Carolina  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Committee,  and  concerned  Federal  agencies 
with  information  pertaining  to  the  magni- 
tude of  developments  needed  In  each  of  these 
potential  watersheds,  to  meet  the  estimated 
needs  for  flood  protection,  recreation,  muni- 
cipal and  Industrial  water  supply.  Irrigation 
and  drainage,  water  quality  management  and 
fish  and  wldllfe  enhancement. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  river  basin  studies 
provide  Information  as  to  the  time  during 
which  these  developments  should  be  made  to 
be  in  the  best  Interests  of  all  the  pieople  con- 
cerned This  Is  highly  Important  when  we  are 
operating  under  limited  budgets  both  at  the 
Federal  and  local  level  and  we  are  interested 
in  getting  the  greatest  benefit  to  communi- 
ties which  the  available  funds  will  provide. 
I  encourage  you  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
findings  of  river  basin  studies  at  any  time 
that  decisions  are  being  made  wth  respect  to 
purposes  to  be  included  in  specific  develop- 
ments and  in  setting  priorities. 

We  can  change  our  lives  for  the  better  by 
putting  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  as  you 
are  doing,  in  the  Big  Creek  Watershed  project. 

This  Is  a  proud  occasion.  Let  us  resolve  to 
continue  our  mutual  Job  of  bettering  this 
earth,  that  we  and  our  children  shall  have 
proud  tomorrows.  Thank  you  for  Inviting  me 
to  share  this  day  with  you.  May  the  Big 
Creek  Watershed  project  fulfill  your  hopes 
and  add  to  your  community. 

I  wish  you  continued  success. 


to  drop  all  his  business  activities  and  to 
call  It  a  day.  Alex  Warden  has  meant 
and  still  means  a  great  deal  to  Great 
Palls  and  Montana.  While  I  regret  that 
he  has  decided  to  "drop  the  reins,"  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  a  wise  decision.  Now, 
Instead  of  tending  to  the  wants  of  others, 
he  can,  for  a  change,  look  after  himself. 

Good  Luck,  Alex. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
published  in  the  Great  Palls  Tribune  of 
September  15,  1968,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Alkxakdkr   Waxoen   Drops  All  Business 
AcnvrriBB 

Alexander  Warden,  well-known  Great  Falls 
native  and  buslneos  leader,  has  decided  to 
lay  down  all  reins  as  of  right  now. 

From  a  bed  in  the  Deaconess  Hospital 
where  he  has  been  undergoing  an  extended 
recuperative  period  from  a  heart  and  respira- 
tory aliment.  Warden,  former  publisher  of 
The  Tribune  and  Leader,  announced  his  re- 
tirement from  all  business  activity  and  his 
resignation  from  all  his  various  offices  and 
boards. 

Warden,  who  has  been  a  newspaper  con- 
sultant for  the  Tribune  and  Leader  since 
disposing  of  his  Interests  in  them  in  1965, 
also  has  given  up  his  positions  on  the  boards 
of  Western  Airlines,  Northwest  Bancorpora- 
tlon,  the  Montana  SUte  Fair,  of  which  he 
was  vice  president,  the  Western  Fair  Asso- 
ciation, the  Russell  Gallery  and  the  College 
of  Great  PtilXi. 

Until  recently.  Warden  was  a  director  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Great  Falls,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Minneapolis  and 
the  Mountain  States  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Co.  of  Denver  and  was  on  the  phone 
company's  Montana  Advisory  BoiU'd.  He  was 
a  board  member  of  Buttrey  Poods  until  the 
local  company  was  absorl>ed  by  Jewell  Tea 
Co. 

In  1961  Warden  was  appointed  by  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  then  vice  president,  to  the  U.S. 
Citizens'  Committee  to  NATO  (North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization)  and  he  attended 
the  group's  meeting  in  Paris  in  1961. 

The  commission  was  unique  in  that  it  was 
given  an  appropriation  of  (300.000  and  .i 
time  limit  was  put  on  Its  life.  The  commis- 
sion got  its  work  done  before  the  time  limit 
had  expired  or  the  money  had  been  spent. 
It  returned  tl  15.000  to  the  United  States  and 
the  government  didn't  know  what  to  do 
with  it. 


ALEX    WARDEN    LAYS    DOWN    THE 
REINS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Montana's  and  the  West's  best  known 
citizens,  Alexander  Warden,  has  decided 


AMERICAN  MOTORS  AGAIN  HOLDS 
PRICE  INCREASES  BELOW  BIG 
THREE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  season  when  automobile  manu- 
facturers proudly  display  their  new  mod- 
els for  the  coming  year.  Cars  are  longer, 
lower,  sleeker,  and  more  stylish  than  ever 
before.  Concealed  headlights  and  wind- 
shield wipers,  tilt-away  steering  wheels, 
power  accessories,  higher  horsepower — 
all  make  it  dlfQcult  for  the  buyer  to  resist 
the  new  cars. 

But  everyone  knows  you  carmot  get 
something  for  nothing.  During  the  past 
several  weeks,  the  "Big  Three"  auto  man- 
ufacturers announced  price  increases  in 
the  new  models.  These  range  from  $47 
for  Ford  and  $49  for  General  Motors  to 
$52  for  Chrysler.  I  might  add  that  Chry- 
sler originally  announced  price  increases 
averaging  $84  per  car,  but  was  forced  by 
competition  to  cut  back  their  increases 
to  the  $52  figure. 
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Just  last  Friday,  American  Motors,  the 
fourth  auto  manufacturer,  announced 
in  a  press  release  that  price  increfues  on 
Its  1969  models  would  average  $43  a  car. 
Once  again  American  Motors  is  the  price 
leader,  with  increases  considerably  below 
those  announced  by  Chrysler,  GM,  and 
Ford — more  than  might  appear  at  first 
blush.  Unlike  the  other  automakers, 
American  Motors  includes  safety  head- 
rests as  a  standard  item  on  its  1969  cars, 
available  at  no  extra  cost.  The  others 
consider  headrests  to  be  an  optional 
item,  and  charge  a  customer  an  extra 
$16  if  he  wants  a  set  for  his  own  safety. 
When  this  additional  item  is  taken  into 
account,  American's  price  increases  aver- 
age out  to  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
increases  tacked  on  by  the  larger  auto 
manufacturers. 

American  Motors  is  one  of  Wisconsin's 
greatest  producers.  With  its  national 
headquarters  at  Kenosha,  Wis.,  Ameri- 
can Motors  employs  more  than  20,000 
people  in  my  State.  I  am  proud  that  this 
great  Wisconsin  corporation  has  done 
everything  in  its  power  to  hold  the  line 
against  inflation,  to  bring  its  fine  product 
to  the  consumer  at  the  lowest  possible 
price. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  American  Motors  press  release 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(NoTK  TO  EDrroRS. — American  Motors  prices 
are  advertised  delivered  prices,  including 
federal  excise  taxes  and  dealer  preparation 
charges.  They  also  Include  head  restraints.) 

Drniorr,  September  27. — American  Motors 
win  offer  the  only  1969  U.S.  car  with  an  ad- 
vertised delivered  price  under  $2,000. 

The  Rambler  two-door  sedan  is  priced  at 
$1,998  (ADP)  or  $285  below  its  nearest  U.S. 
six-cylinder  competitor,  and  has  retained  Its 
competitive  price  position  against  the  lead- 
ing Import. 

William  V.  Luneburg,  president,  said  prices 
for  1969  Rambler,  Rebel,  Javelin  and  AMX 
models  reflect  an  average  Increase  of  $43,  re- 
sulting from  higher  labor  and  material  costs, 
additional  product  features  and  the  addition 
of  head  restraints  as  standard  equipment. 

Other  domestic  automakers  have  an- 
nounced they  will  continue  to  offer  head  re- 
straints as  an  extra-cost  option  until  Janu- 
ary 1  when  they  become  mandatory  under 
federal  government  safety  standards. 

Luneburg  said  American  Motors'  all-new, 
longer  wheelbase  and  wider  stance  Ambas- 
sador line  for  1969  does  not  lend  itself  to  a 
direct  price  comparison  because  of  a  change 
in  the  dealer  discount  on  the  top  two  series, 
addition  or  deletion  of  models,  more  power- 
ful engines  in  the  base  Ambassador  and  DPL 
models,  and  the  addition  of  automatic 
transmissions  as  standard  on  SST  models.  If 
adjustment  Is  made  for  these  factors,  the 
company's  average  price  Increase  for  all  cars 
becomes  $56,  or  2.1  per  cent.  Including  head 
restraints. 

If  comparisons  are  made  with  other  U.S. 
cars  which  do  not  Include  head  restraints, 
the  average  increase  for  all  car  lines  Is  only 
1.5  per  cent. 

American  Motors'  announced  prices  are  ad- 
vertised delivered  prices,  the  same  as  appear 
on  the  car  "sticker."  They  Include  federal 
excise  taxes  and  dealer  preparation  charges. 

Luneburg  pointed  out  that  Ambassador  and 
Rebel  station  wagons  show  higher  propor- 
tionate Increases  than  sedans  and  hardtops 
because  of  a  new  standard  "Dual-Swing" 
tailgate  which  can  be  lowered  or  opened  as 


a  slde-hlnged  door.  Ambassador  and  Rebel 
wagons  also  feature  roof-top  travel  racks  as 
standard. 

The  Ambassador  continues  as  the  only  full 
line  of  U.S.  cars  which  offers  air  conditioning 
as  standard  equipment. 

The  sporty  Javelin  Is  priced  at  $2512  which 
is  $123  below  Its  top  competitor. 

American  Motors  option  prices  for  1969 
have  increased  less  than  1  per  cent. 

Luneburg  said  American  Motors'  warranty 
on  1969  cars  will  be  12  months  or  12,000 
miles,  and  five  years  or  50,000  miles  on  en- 
gine, transmission  and  axles.  The  warranty 
applies  to  the  first  owner  only,  but  can  be  ex- 
tended to  second  owners  with  a  $25  deduct- 
ible provision  upon  payment  of  a  transfer 
fee. 

AMERICAN  MOTORS  19S9  AND  19S8  PRICES 

Following  are  advertised  delivered  prices. 
Including  Federal  excise  taxes  and  dealer 
preparation  charges.  1969  prices  Include  head 
restraints.  1969  Ambassador  SST  models  In- 
clude V-8  engines  and  automatic  transmis- 
sions as  standard  equipment. 


1969 
price 

Rambler  (was  American  in  1968): 

2-door  sedan Jl,998 

4-door  sedan 2,076 

440: 

4-door  sedan 2,218 

4-door  station  wagon 2,478 

Rogue:  2-door  hardtop 2,296 

Javelin: 

Basic $2,512 

SST 2,633 

AMX  V-8 3,297 

Rebel  (was  550  in  1968): 

4-door  sedan 2,484 

4-door  station  wagon  '.. 2,817 

2-door  tiardtop     2,498 

SST: 

4-door  sedan 2,584 

4-door  station  wagon  > 2,947 

2-door  hardtop 2,598 

Ambassador: 

4-door  sedan 2,914 

DPL: 

4-door  sedan 3,165 

4-door  station  wagon ' 3,504 

2-doof  hardtop 3,182 

SST: 

4-door  sedan 3,605 

4-door  station  wagon  > 3,998 

2-doar  hardtop 3,622 


1968 

price 


$1,946 
2,024 

2,166 
2,426 
2,244 

$2,482 
2.587 
3.245 

2.443 
2,729 
2,454 

l^ 
2.599 


(>) 

(') 

8 


'  1969  models  include  "dual-swing"  tailgate. 

>  Comparable  model  not  offered  in  1968. 

>  1968  model  prices  do  not  lend  to  direct  comparison  with 
1%9  model  prices. 


EXPORT  OP  RAW  LOGS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  few  ac- 
tions of  Congress  this  year  will  have  the 
beneficial  impact  on  the  timber-depend- 
ent communities  of  the  Northwestern 
United  States  that  the  amendment  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  attached  to  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill.  The  amendment  places 
a  ceiling  on  the  raw  logs  that  may  be 
exported  out  of  the  country  from  Fed- 
eral forests. 

The  conception  and  successful  execu- 
tion of  the  log  export  amendment  is  a 
mark  of  the  legislative  mastery  and 
zealous  concern  for  the  future  of  his 
State  and  Nation  with  which  Senator 
Morse  serves  his  constituents. 

In  two  editorials,  the  New  York  Times 
has  attacked  the  log  export  ceiling  in  a 
manner  that  displays  mostly  ignorance 
of  what  is  involved  in  the  federally 
owned  timber  resource.  The  two  Sen- 
ators from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  and  Mr. 
Hatfield]  have  answered  these  editorials 
in  writing.  In  printing  their  first  answer, 
the  Times  accompanied  it  with  another 


onslaught  against  the  log  export  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  not  want  it  thought  that  Ore- 
gon is  alone  in  the  position  its  Senators 
have  taken  to  keep  this  resource  in  our 
country  for  the  benefit  of  American  con- 
sumers. Therefore,  I  wish  to  endorse  and 
to  associate  myself  and  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  my  State  of  Montana  with 
the  views  Senators  Morse  and  Hatfield 
have  expressed  in  answering  the  New 
York  Times. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
editorials  and  letters  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclupion  of  my  remarks. 

It  is  especially  uiifortunate  that  the 
Times  has  Ignored  the  effect  of  extensive 
log  exports  upon  the  American  housing 
market  and  the  American  homebuyer.  It 
is  this  imptict  that  gives  the  amendment 
an  importance  far  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  lumber-producing  States  in  the 
Northwest. 

The  wood  products  and  homebuildlng 
industry  spokesmen  are  pointing  out  that 
the  current  price  boom  in  lumber  is  the 
first  one  that  sawmills  have  not  been 
able  to  bring  back  down  within  a  matter 
of  a  few  weeks  through  increased  produc- 
tion. There  is  built-in  capacity  in  the 
lumber  industry  that  makes  it  possible 
to  expand  output  quickly  when  a  price 
increase  dictates,  provided  the  raw  ma- 
terial is  available. 

It  is  this  proviso  that  has  not  been 
met,  due  to  heavy  log  purchases  by  Japan 
from  Oregon,  Washington,  and  northern 
California.  The  supply  of  public  timber 
has  remained  static,  in  other  words, 
while  exports  have  siphoned  probably  as 
much  as  10  percent  of  the  cut  from  na- 
tional forests  in  western  Oregon  and 
Washington. 

I  point  out  that  actual  purchases  by 
Japan  so  far  have  been  confined  to  these 
three  States.  But  there  is  so  much  alarm 
that  they  will  move  further  inland  that 
Senators  from  Idaho.  Montana,  and 
Utah  are  cosponsors  of  the  Morse 
amendment. 

So  I  associate  myself  with  the  letters 
that  Senators  Morse  and  Hatfield  have 
addressed  to  the  New  York  Times  in  an 
effort  to  enlighten  its  readers,  if  not  its 
editors.  Senator  Morse  has  already  re- 
ceived the  grateful  thanks  of  many  mill 
operators  in  my  State  of  Montana  for 
his  brilliant  work  on  this  whole  matter.  I 
join  them  In  that  sentiment.  In  the  3 
years  while  this  particular  provision  Is 
in  effect.  Senator  Morse  has  urged  that 
we  review  Federal  timber  management 
with  a  view  to  increasing  its  yield.  He 
will  begin  in  a  few  weeks  a  survey  of 
timber  management  and  funding  in  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Subcommittee  of 
which  he  is  chairman. 

All  of  us  from  States  that  grow  timber 
and  process  it  into  wood  products  will  be 
following  this  survey  with  interest,  and 
the  keen  desire  to  see  that  it  brings  about 
an  increased  production  and  greater 
utilization  of  the  public  timber  supply. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  4.   19«8| 

SCNATO*    Mouse's    LOG    JAM 

Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon  Is  giving 
an  object  lesson  In  bow  mischievous  inter- 
ferences with  International  trade  c*n  really 
be.  He  attached  an  amendment  to  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  severely  restricting  the  export 
of  raw  logs  cut  from  Federal  forest  lands. 
Now  he  threatens  to  block  an  agreement  on 
foreign  aid  In  the  House-Senate  conference 
unless  the  Morse  amendment  Is  retained.  His 
object  Is  to  protect  Oregon's  less  efficient 
saw  mill  operators.  They  would  have  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  logs  If  sales  to  Japan  were 
not  restricted.  But  It  Is  already  clear  that 
this  Impediment  to  trade  Is  working  to  the 
detriment  of  Mr.  Morse's  constituents. 

The  objection  to  the  ban  on  log  exports  Is 
that  It  discriminates  against  the  Japanese — 
who  are  being  told  to  buy  finished  United 
States  lumber  or  nothing — and  it  perpetu- 
ates inefficiency  by  providing  domestic  saw 
mills  with  blanket  protection  against  higher 
supply  prices.  At  first  the  Federal  prohibi- 
tion— state  governments  have  similar  re- 
strictions— applied  only  to  logs  from  Gov- 
ernment forests  In  the  western  sections  of 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Mr.  Morse's  amend- 
ment wouW  extend  the  ban  to  Federal  lands 
in   Calif omts.   Idaho  and   Montana  as  well. 

Japan  might  have  to  yield  to  this  at- 
tempted squeeze,  If  the  United  States  were 
the  only  lumber  supplier,  but  it  Is  not.  The 
Japanese  recently  concluded  a  five-year 
trade  agreement  under  which  Soviet  Russia 
Is  to  provide  them  with  an  additional  1.6 
billion  board  feet  of  lumber,  the  bulk  of  It  In 
the  form  of  logs.  Canada  also  stands  ready 
to  meet  Japan's  needs.  Common  sense — to 
say  nothing  of  the  fate  of  the  forelgn-ald 
bill — demands  that  the  Morse  log  Jam  be 
broken. 

SXPTXMBEB    6,     1968. 
EsrroB.  Nrw  York  Timzs. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

DsAB  Sa:  Ordinarily,  The  New  York  Times 
editorial  page  is  a  source  of  valuable  Informa- 
tion, insights,  and  guidance  to  sound  pubUc 
policy.  We  regret  that  the  editorial  writers 
do  not  seem  to  have  done  their  usual  home- 
work before  they  wrote  as  they  did  on  the 
subject  of  the  ;og  export  amendment  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill. 

I  It  Is  not  Senator  Morse  and  the  six  co- 
sponsors  of  his  amendment  who  seek  to  re- 
strict the  export  of  logs  from  public  lands. 
It  is  the  Act  of  1926.  which  provides  that 
public  Umber  shall  not  be  exported  unless 
such  export  does  not  endanger  the  supply  for 
local  use.  Two  years  ago.  the  Foreet  Service 
reported  that  the  allowable  cut  for  years  into 
the  future  would  be  used  entirely  for  do- 
mestic consumption.  Allowing  Japan  to  pur- 
chase even  9  percent  of  the  cut  on  the  public 
forests  west  of  the  Cascades  without  Increas- 
ing the  cut  has  had  the  only  result  possible — 
It  has  pushed  up  stumpage  prices  to  new 
highs. 

2.  Less  efficient  sawmills  are  not  protected 
from  a  high  price  in  raw  materials  by  my 
amendment  or  by  the  existing  temporary 
order  covering  western  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. It  is  consumers  who  are  protected, 
because  when  the  sawmills  cannot  purchase 
the  raw  material  for  their  mills,  the  price 
of  lumber  shoots  up.  And  It  has:  lumber 
prices  have  advanced  far  in  excess  of  the 
normal  price  Increase  in  recent  months,  and 
are  a  major  factor  in  the  rising  cost  of  home 
construction.  The  mill  that  has  gone  out  of 
business  is  not  protected  In  such  a  situation. 
But  more  Important,  the  American  home- 
buyer  is  not  protected,  either. 

3.  Nothing  In  the  amendment  discriminates 
against  Japan.  As  noted,  the  laws  governing 
the  natlonJal  forests  have  been  on  the  books 
since  1897  and  1926.  They  far  pre-date  the 
recent  export  trade  in  logs.  Japan  has  no 
more  reason  to  exi>ect  total  access  to  that 
timber  than  she  has  reason  to  expect  total 


access  to  ths   timber  in   national  parks  or 
wilderness  areas. 

4.  The  negotiations  that  led  to  the  five-year 
agreement  reached  with  the  Soviet  Union 
were  t>«gun  over  five  years  ago.  They  were 
the  result  of  projections  made  by  Japan  in 
1063  and  1963  of  her  future  need  for  wood, 
and  were  not  the  result  of  any  American 
action. 

5.  To  the  extent  that  Canada  stands  ready 
to  supply  Japan's  needs,  as  the  editorial  In- 
dicates, It  Is  because  Canada  does  not  sell 
her  logs  in  any  appreciable  quantity.  She 
does  Indeed  sell  lumber,  and  Japan  buys  it. 
Japan  will  buy  lumber  from  us.  too,  if  we 
adopt  the  Canadian  and  Alaskan  policy  of 
processing  our  own  national  timber  resource. 

6.  Regrettably,  the  editorial  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  adverse  balance  of  payment  situ- 
ation that  is  growing  from  this  log  trade. 
Lumber  wholesalers  suppljlng  the  eastern 
and  mldwestem  United  States  have  doubled 
and  tripled  their  purchases  of  finished  Cana- 
dian lumber  products  because  mills  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  have  been  unable  to  ex- 
pand their  production  to  meet  American 
housing  needs.  We  can  only  lose  by  selling 
cheap  logs  to  Japan  and  buying  dear  lumber 
from  Canada. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Watne   Mokse. 
Mark      HATniXD. 

IProna  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  18,  19681 
BAif KING  Export  or  Logs 

If  shipping  raw  logs  out  of  the  country 
reduces  the  domestic  lumber  supply  and 
raises  prices,  shouldn't  the  Government  pro- 
tect the  consumers  by  restricting  such  ex- 
ports? That  proposition,  advanced  in  a  letter 
on  this  page  by  Senators  Morse  and  Hatfield 
of  Oregon,  has  a  simplistic  appeal.  But  car- 
ried to  its  logical  conclusion,  it  would  result 
In  the  cessation  of  all  trade  between  nations. 

Unless  there  is  Idle  productive  capacity,  a 
sharp  increase  in  the  demand  for  any  product 
will  raise  Its  price.  It  Is  through  higher  prices 
that  the  market  allocates  existing  stocks 
among  eager  buyers,  whether  residents  of 
this  or  other  countries. 

Senators  Morse  and  Hatfield  and  their  sup- 
porters exercised  political  power  to  shield 
the  lumber  industry  from  market  forces.  But 
what  would  happen  If  other  legislators  ap- 
plied the  same  reasoning  and  had  the  same 
good  fortune  In  restricting  exports  of  auto- 
mobiles, coal  and  rice,  the  domestic  prices 
of  which  are  all  subject  to  rising  foreign  de- 
mand? If  that  logic  were  universally  applied. 
United  States  exports,  now  running  at  an 
annual  rate  of  about  (33  billion,  would 
cease,  with  devastating  effects  on  Income  and 
employment.  The  damage  caused  by  restrict- 
ing log  exports  Is  small,  but  the  precedent  Is 
dangerous. 

Senators  Morse  and  Hatfield  deplore  the 
growing  imports  of  Canadian  lumber  into  the 
Midwestern  and  Elastem  sections  of  this 
country.  But  they  make  no  mention  of  the 
principal  cause,  the  Jones  Act  which  decrees 
that  all  cargoes  between  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
ports  must  be  carried  In  United  States  flag- 
ships, whose  rates  are  so  far  above  the  world 
level  that  the  Canadians  have  a  decisive 
advantage  in  the  competition  for  Eastern 
lumber  markets. 

If  Oregon's  Senators  were  willing  to  fight 
the  maritime  lobby,  they  would  be  doing  far 
more  for  the  domestic  consumer  than  they 
have  done  by  promoting  their  short-sighted 
restriction  on  the  export  of  logs. 

September  19,  1968. 
The  EorroR,  Nrw  York  Times, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Sr:  We  regret  that  In  Its  editorials 
on  log  exports,  the  New  York  Times  falls  to 
understand,  or  chooses  to  ignore,  the  fact 
that  the  national  forests  were  established 
for  the  purp>08e  of  assuring  a  supply  of  wood 
In  i>erpetulty  for  the  American  people,  not 
for  Japan  (n-  for  any  other  country.  It  Is 


only  timber  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  is  affected  by  our  amendment 
putting  a  celling  on  log  exports. 

If  Federal  timber  Is  no  longer  to  be  man- 
aged for  this  purpose,  there  Is  no  reason  to 
have  national  forests.  They  could  Just  as 
well  be  sold  off  to  private  enterprise  for  mar- 
keting In  Japan,  or  wherever  the  top  dollar 
Is  found.  But  the  hundreds  of  mills  that 
now  c^>erate  with  public  timber  would  van- 
ish, and  so  would  the  lumber  they  produce 
to  house  the  American  people. 

The  Acts  of  1897  and  1926  do  exactly  what 
you  accuse  us  of  doing  in  our  amendment: 
they  shield  the  lumber  industry  and  the 
consumer.  These  laws  created  the  national 
forests  to  shield  the  nation  from  the  timber 
slaughter  that  occurred  in  the  northern  Lake 
states  under  conditions  of  unrestricted  com- 
ptetltion.  To  further  this  shielding,  these  laws 
prohibit  the  export  of  the  timber  where  the 
local  supply  will  be  endangered. 

Secondly,  the  Jones  Act  makes  it  difficult 
for  Northwest  mills  to  compete  with  Cana- 
dian lumber  In  the  eastern  United  States. 
But  the  recent  taking  of  so  much  timber  by 
Japan  has  prevented  the  Northwest  from 
supplying  adequately  even  the  Middlewest. 
It  is  here  that  Canadian  imports  are  Increas- 
ing, due  to  the  shortage  of  lumber  and  not 
due  to  the  Jones  Act.  Either  cause  Injures 
our  balance  of  payment  position. 

Finally,  we  hope  the  New  York  Times  will 
show  a  similar  interest  In  an  inquiry  we  plan 
next  year  In  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. It  will  examine  from  top  to  bottom 
all  Federal  timber  management  practices.  It 
will  seek  to  find  the  bottlenecks  In  funding 
and  policy  that  stand  In  the  way  of  a  truly 
htgh-yleld  production  and  harvest  of  trees 
in  the  national  forests. 
Sincerely. 

Wayne  Morse, 
Mark  O.  HATraxo. 

U.S.  Senators. 
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THE  QUALITY  OP  GOVERNMENT 
STATISTICAL  PROGRAMS  NEEDS 
TO  BE  CONSTANTLY  IMPROVED: 
TO  ALLOW  ANY  DETERIORATION 
IN  THEM  WOULD  BE  PENNYWISE 
AND  POUND  FOOLISH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
progress  of  our  economic  policy  that  de- 
pends so  strongly  on  economic  statistics. 
Indeed,  no  economic  policy  can  be  any 
better  than  the  statistics  on  which  It  is 
based. 

Economic  policy,  both  public  and 
private,  can  be  no  better  than  the  in- 
formation upon  which  it  is  based.  In  the 
interests  of  good  policy,  of  economic 
stabilization  and  growth,  economic  In- 
telligence must  be  accurate,  comprehen- 
sive, and  promptly  available.  Those  of  us 
on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
w^hich  I  am  chairman  are  acutely  aware 
of  this,  mindful  of  the  fact  that  one  of 
our  best  assurances  against  recession  is 
a  prompt  and  early  understanding  of 
economic  trends  going  on  In  time  to  do 
something  about  them  if  they  portend 
trouble.  We  are  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
in  1928  neither  the  Federal  Government 
authorities  nor  businessmen  in  malcing 
plans  had  even  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct data  which  we  now  rely  on  each 
quarter.  The  consumer  price  index,  upon 
which  we  rely  each  month,  with  only  a 
few  weeks  lag,  was  In  1928  computed  only 
twice  a  year  and  then  only  with  a  sub- 
stantial lag  in  publication  after  the  facts 
being  reported  had  faded  into  history. 


Unemplojrment  and  employment  statis- 
tics which  all  of  us  watch  closely  today 
were  for  all  practical  purposes  not  avail- 
able before  the  great  depression. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  are  in 
any  danger  of  slipping  back  into  this 
darkness,  but  I  do  suggest  the  constant 
need  to  bring  increased  accuracy  and 
quality  into  our  available  Indexes  of  eco- 
nomic activity. 

Members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee are  aware  of  the  national  budg- 
etary constraints  and  of  the  budgetary 
difflcultles  of  the  agencies  which  produce, 
maintain,  and  disseminate  our  Govern- 
ment statistics.  Like  all  Government  ex- 
penditures, expenditures  on  statistics  call 
for  a  careful  weighing  of  priorities  and 
alternatives  in  search  for  improvements 
in  reliability  and  timeliness  while  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  overall  necessity  for 
economy. 

This  ever-present  necessity  for  weigh- 
ing expenditure,  minimizing  the  burden 
upon  business  enterprise  and  persons  ap- 
plies, of  course,  to  the  upcoming  1970 
census.  But  I  would  stress  a  fact  some- 
times overlooked  by  the  layman  that  the 
decennial  census  has  a  strategic  impor- 
tance beyond  data  for  a  single  year.  It 
provides  a  benchmark  to  which  informa- 
tion in  intervening  years,  collected  by 
samples  and  partial  data,  is  keyed,  tested, 
and  adjusted. 

Our  need  for  statistics  is  greater  year 
by  year  as  the  economy  gets  more  com- 
plex. We  need,  for  example,  more  data 
on  characteristics  of  the  imemployed. 
We  need  data  on  job  vacancies,  the  uti- 
lization of  plant  capacity,  to  list  just  a 
few.  We  certainly  need  to  tie  our  whole 
statistical  system  together  to  eliminate 
inconsistencies  and  add  to  comparability. 
The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
worked  hard  for  20  years  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Government  statistics.  It  is  this 
concern  that  prompts  me  to  call  atten- 
tion to  an  article  by  Alfred  L.  Malabre, 
Jr..  published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  October  1.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  urge  that  Members  of  Congress  im- 
derstand  the  full  Implications  of  any  curb 
on  statistics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Cuxs  ON  Statistics:  Bitdcet  Cttts.  Moves  To 
LoftT  Census  Pebil  Data  on  the  Economy 
(By  Alfred  L.  Malabre  Jr.) 
The  quality  of  this  country's  economic 
statistics — by  far  the  best  in  the  world— Is  In 
danger  of  deteriorating. 

American  economists,  however  much  they 
may  differ  over  other  matters,  agree  that 
accurate,  timely,  detailed  statUtlcs  play  a 
vital  role  In  keeping  the  economy  strong. 
Without  good  statistics  on  such  matters  as 
employment,  prices  and  production,  cor- 
porate planners  more  often  might  decide  to 
expand  operations  when  they  should  be  cut- 
ting back.  Or  Federal  planners  more  often 
might  move  to  restrict  economic  growth 
when  they  shotild  be  trying  to  spur  the 
economy. 

There  Is  little  dispute  that  until  now 
America's  economic  statUtlcs  have  been 
steadily  improving.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  the  Government  spent  more  than 
$140  million  to  provide  statistics,  nearly  $20 
million  more   than  in  fiscal  1967.  But  now. 


for  reasons  that  are  practical,  political  and 
somewhat  Ironic,  it's  highly  possible  that 
statistics  will  begin  to  get  short  shrift.  Ulti- 
mately, the  nation's  planners  may  have  to 
make  decisions  based  on  data  that  is  less  ac- 
curate, less  timely  and  less  detailed  than  the 
information  avaUable  today. 

a  reward  or  PBOGKXss 
"The  country  has  been  making  great  prog- 
ress" in  efforts  to  produce  good  statistics, 
says  William  P.  Butler,  vice  president  and 
director  of  economic  research  at  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank.  New  York.  "But  we've  got  to 
continue  to  Improve  the  fiow  of  Information, 
and  right  now  I'm  worried  that  things  might 
move  In  the  opposite  direction." 

Perhaps  the  most  worrisome  threat  to  the 
quality  of  the  country's  statUtlcs,  many  ana- 
lysts say.  U  an  effort  under  way  In  Congress 
to  reduce  drastically  the  number  of  ques- 
tions that  citizens  must  answer  for  census 
takers.  Under  present  law,  a  person  who  re- 
fuses to  answer  a  census  taker's  questions 
may  be  sentenced  to  60  days  In  Jail  and  fined 
$100.  There  has  been  mounting  concern, 
however,  that  thU  law  subjects  citizens  to 
fiagrant  violations  of  their  privacy.  More- 
over, there  are  fears  that  such  compulsory 
census-taking  could  eventually  lead  to  a 
"1984"  atmosphere  in  which  the  Government 
as  a  sort  of  OrwelUan  "Big  Brother,"  wlU 
know  all  about  everyone. 

Result:  Some  40  bills  have  been  submitted 
in  Congress  aimed  at  limiting  the  number  of 
compulsory  questions  that  census  takers  may 
ask.  One  such  bill,  introduced  by  Rep.  Jack- 
son E.  Betts,  an  Ohio  Republican,  would  re- 
quire answers  to  only  seven  of  the  70-odd 
questions  now  planned  for  the  decennial 
census  scheduled  to  start  in  April  1970.  The 
seven  would  be:  Name  and  address,  date  of 
birth,  sex,  race,  marital  status,  relationship 
to  the  head  of  the  household  and  visitors  in 
the  home.  Persons  being  queried  would  be 
told  that  answers  to  any  other  questions 
would  be  strictly  voluntary. 

A    19TH    century    system? 

Many  economists  warn  that  any  such  pro- 
posal would  seriously  reduce  the  usefulness 
of  the  census.  And  they  add  that  if  the  1970 
census  is  not  trustworthy,  all  sorts  of  statu- 
tlcal  series  used  by  planners  would  be  ad- 
versely affected.  John  H.  Aiken,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Federal  StatUtlcs  Users'  Con- 
ference, a  nonprofit  organization  based  In 
Washington,  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that 
enactment  of  Rep.  Betts'  plan  "coiUd  set  the 
country's  whole  statistical  system  back  Into 
the  19th  century."  One  Government  official 
who  keeps  close  tab  on  such  matters  says 
he  believes  there's  "a  very  real  possibility" 
that  the  Betts  bill,  or  some  similar  proposal, 
will  become  law. 

It's  possible,  of  course,  that  many  citizens 
would  answer  census- takers'  other  questions 
voluntarily.  But  most  economists  think  a 
sizable  number  would  balk.  William  H. 
Chartener,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Economic  Affairs,  puts  It  this  way:  "If  the 
voluntary  feature  were  taken  literally  by  all 
people  who  might  be  out  of  sympathy  with 
some  aspect  of  the  political  party  In  power, 
the  results  (of  the  1970  census)  could  ap- 
proach the  value  of  the  fabled  Literary  Di- 
gest Poll"  that  predicted  Alfred  M.  Landon 
would  defeat  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  the 
1936  Presidential  election.  Even  the  compul- 
sory 1960  census  was  far  from  perfect,  some 
critics  note;  it's  now  believed  the  '60  count 
missed  nearly  six  million  persons,  many  of 
them  hard-to-locate  young  Negro  men  In 
central  city  areas. 

Among  the  questions  that  might  go  unan- 
swered if  Mr.  Betts  has  his  say:  Does  the 
household  have  a  bath  or  shower,  and  If  so, 
is  the  facility  shared  with  another  family? 
Such  questions,  at  first  glance,  may  Indeed 
seem   needlessly  prying,   but  most  housing 


analysts  view  bathroom  facilities  as  one  of 
the  most  Important  Indicators  of  housing 
quality. 

Information  that  bears  on  the  quality  of 
housing,  in  turn,  U  vitally  Important  to  all 
sorts  of  urban  planners,  real  estate  people 
and  economists  trying  to  forecast  the  trend 
of  housing  activity.  And  home-bulldlng  sta- 
tistics are  among  the  13  key  "leading  Indi- 
cators" that  economUts  watch  for  early  signs 
of  general  change  in  business. 
an  ironic  effort 

At  the  same  time  that  many  Congressmen 
are  moving  to  limit  census  questions,  there  is 
growing  evidence  that  Federal  budget-cutters 
are  seeking  to  trim  funds  that  support  Wash- 
ington's staUstlcal  mills.  The  effort— which 
seems  Ironic  inasmuch  as  accurate  economic 
statistics  can  help  planners  avoid  budget 
problems— U  part  of  a  general  program  to 
hold  down  Government  spending  In  the  wake 
of  last  fiscal  year's  $25  billion  Federal  budget 

deficit.  .  .        .„  4. 

Yet  it's  perhaps  not  very  surprising  that 
statistical  offices  are  attracting  the  attention 
of  budget-cutters.  As  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Chartener  says,  "It  is  imderstand- 
able  in  a  time  of  general  budgeUry  restraint 
that  statisticians  should  be  treated  with  less 
solicitude  by  budget  officers  and  appropria- 
tions committees  than  postal  employes  or 
air-traffic  controllers." 

The  Administration  early  this  year  sought 
$158.4  million  to  support  statistical  programs 
in  fiscal  1969.  However,  In  view  of  the  drive  to 
trim  Federal  spending,  it  now  appears  that 
the  actual  1969  total  at  most  may  only  match 
the  fiscal  1968  sum  of  $140.7  million.  The  up- 
shot is  that  many  plans  to  Improve  current 
StatUtlcs  are  having  to  be  abandoned. 

One  casualty  involved  an  effort  to  improve 
the  quality  of  construction  statistics.  The 
Government  had  hoped  to  initiate  periodic 
checks  on  the  progress  of  new  residential  con- 
struction projects.  Among  other  things,  such 
checks  would  have  given  economists  and 
others  a  much  better  idea  of  the  Impact  on 
home-building  of  such  factors  as  bad  weath- 
er. Currently,  progress  normally  Is  only  esti- 
mated, without  additional  checking  after 
work  Is  under  way. 

Other  casualties:  Bertter  measurement  of 
equality  changes  in  the  Government's  con- 
sumer price  index;  use  of  transaction  prices, 
rather  than  lUt  prlcep,  in  the  Government's 
wholesale  price  index;  reports  on  Inventories 
that  manufacturers  maintain  at  locations 
away  from  the  factory;  increased  coverage  of 
such  institutions  as  banks  and  insurance 
companies  In  Government  surveys  of  capital 
spending  plans. 

"POUND  FOOLISH"  CUTS? 

One  Government  economist  says  of  the 
abandonment  improvements:  "I'm  afraid 
that  we're  being  pennyj-wlse  and  pound  fool- 
ish." He  cites,  as  an  example,  a  plan  to  pro- 
\'lde  a  better  comparison  of  price  trends  of 
internationally  traded  goods.  The  Improve- 
ment, which  now  is  likely  to  be  scrapped, 
would  have  provided  a  much  clearer  pic- 
ture of  the  strong  and  weak  points  in  Amer- 
ica's foreign  trade  position.  "The  new  sta- 
tUtlcs would  have  cost  about  $120,000  thU 
year  to  develop."  says  the  Federal  analyst, 
"but  they  might  eventually  have  saved  us 
millions  in  world  markets." 

The  budget-trimming  campaign,  thus  far, 
has  not  caused  any  abandonment  of  statis- 
tics currently  reported.  However,  there  U 
considerable  concern  that,  some  may  be  scut- 
tled. "Before  the  hold-down  on  spending  is 
over,"  says  one  Budget  Bureau  official,  "we 
may  actually  have  to  cut  back  on  existing 
(statistical)   services." 

Occasionally,  it  should  be  added,  cost  Isn  t 
the  only  consideration  standing  in  the  way 
of  statistical  improvements.  At  present,  econ- 
omisM  generaUy  agree  that  there  Is  no  good 
report  available  on  Job  vacancies    Moreover, 
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m*nj  knalysta  contend  that  the  eamplUtlon 
of  8\ich  a  statUtlc&l  series  presents  no  serious 
technical  problems. 

The  dlfflculty.  according  to  some  observers. 
la  that  labor  unions  simply  don't  want  any 
new  statistics  that  might  tend  to  make  un- 
employment seem  leas  of  a  problem.  AzKl 
so  long  as  unions  remain  oppoaed,  these  ob- 
servers say.  the  Administration  la  unlikely 
to  press  for  a  Job- vacancy  series. 

MR.    CaXAMES'S    VOTW 

"There's  no  question  that  labor  Is  gen- 
erally against  the  Idea"  of  Job-vacancy  sta- 
tistics, says  Daniel  Creamer,  an  economist 
at  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
a  nonprofit  economic  research  organization. 
Mr.  Creamer,  who  has  studied  the  feasibility 
of  setting  up  a  Job-vacancy  series,  claims 
the  project  would  be  worthwhile  and  prac- 
tical. Oovemment  studies  reach  the  same 
conclusion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Nat  Ooldflnger,  an 
AFL-CIO  economist,  warns  that  Job-vacancy 
data  might  prompt  the  Government  to  pur- 
sue unduly  restrictive  economic  policies.  Mr. 
Ooldflnger  says  that  the  sort  of  series  en- 
visaged by  Mr.  Creamer,  for  example,  would 
fall  to  show  adequately  whether  vacancies 
represent  openings  for  "aatrophyslctsts  or 
floor  sWeepCTf."  If  the  openings  are  for  astro- 
physicists, and  there  Is  considerable  unem- 
ployment among  floor  sweepers,  restrictive 
policies  would  be  a  serious  blunder,  warns 
the  labor  economist. 

Despite  shortcomings,  however,  the  fact 
remains  that  U.S.  economic  statistics  are 
generally  the  world's  best.  An  extreme  illus- 
tration of  how  good  they  are  can  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  US.  consumer  price  index 
with  that  of  Brazil.  The  US  Index,  which 
Is  the  key  measure  of  US.  price  Inflation,  is 
published  monthly  on  the  basis  of  samples 
taken  from  coast  to  coast  in  58  cities.  The 
Index  is  based  on  reports  from  1.775  food 
stores.  40.000  tenants  and  16.000  other 
sources,  ranging  from  lawyers  to  psychla- 
trlsts. 

Brazil's  so-c&Ued  consumer  price  Index,  in 
contrast.  Is  based  only  on  six>tty  sampling 
done  In  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Iiast  year, 
shortly  before  the  government  removed  some 
rent  controls  In  Rio,  housing  was  quietly  re- 
moved from  the  Index.  Recalling  the  inci- 
dent, a  harried  U.S.  ofllclal  remarks: 
"Wouldn't  it  be  nice  If  we  could  do  something 
Uke  that  once  in  a  while,  when  the  com- 
plaints about   inflation   come  potirlng  In?" 


A  DIVIDED  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 
ON  PROPOSED  NONPROLIFERA- 
TION  TREATY 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
perplexing  questions  still  facing  the  Sen- 
ate is  whether  it  is  prudent  and  produc- 
tive to  ratify  the  Nonproliferation  Nu- 
clear Treaty  at  this  time  of  extreme  un- 
certainty concerning  Soviet  Russia's  in- 
tentions toward  Western  Germany,  Ru- 
mania, and  Yugoslavia,  to  say  nothing 
of  whether  her  Communist  neighbor 
proposes  to  continue  Its  stranglehold 
and  military  occupancy  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia or  to  permit  at  least  some  modi- 
cum of  Independence  to  be  exercised  by 
this  brave  little  country. 

Like  Americans  generally,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  is  divided 
about  the  wisdom  and  desirability  of 
debating  in  today's  explosive  and  un- 
predictable atmosphere  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  this  proposed  treaty  which 
does  nothing  to  reduce  or  Inspect  the 
mounting  nuclear  weapons  of  the  XJ33.R. 
and  the  United  States  of  America  and 
which  has  brought  such  serious  protests 
from  such  free  nations  of  the  world  as 


West  Germany,  Israel.  Prance — which 
has  refused  to  sign  the  treaty — and 
India. 

Since  so  few  citizens  ever  have  an  op- 
portunity to  read  the  ofHcial  committee 
reports  on  bills  and  resolutions,  as  well 
as  treaties,  and  because  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  our  decision  on  the  instant  case, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
filed  September  26,  together  with  the 
minority  views  and  the  individual  views 
of  certain  Senators,  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  think  It  well  that  as  many 
concerned  citizens  as  possible  have  ac- 
cess to  the  information,  the  criticisms, 
the  expressions  of  skepticism  and  un- 
certainty, and  the  specific  viewpoints  of 
the  Senators  who  are  members  of  this 
highly  important  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port of  the  majority  of  the  committee  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (Executive  Report  No. 
9>  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

tsiaty  on  thx  nonprolmaation  of  nxtclxab 
Weapons — Report 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to 
which  was  referred  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  signed  in 
Washington  on  July  1,  1968  (Ex.  H,  90th 
Cong.,  second  sess.),  having  considered  the 
same,  reports  favorably  thereon  without 
reservation  and  recommends  that  the  Senate 
give  Its  advice  and  consent  to  ratiflcatlon 
thereof. 

I.     PURPOSE     AND     BACKGROUND     OF     THE    TREATT 

The  treaty's  fundamental  purpose  is  to 
slow  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  by  pro- 
hibiting the  nuclear  weapon  states  which  are 
party  to  the  treaty  from  transferring  nuclear 
weapons  to  others,  and  by  barring  the  non- 
nuclear  weapwn  countries  from  receiving, 
manufacturing,  or  otherwise  acquiring  nu- 
clear weapons.  As  such,  this  treaty  repre- 
sents an  important  effort  to  lift  the  threat 
of  adding  new  and  fearful  dimensions  to 
international  tensions  and  disputes  through 
the  spread  of  what  has  been  called  the  seeds 
of  a  hundred  crises. 

In  the  years  since  Hiroshima,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  major 
nuclear  powers  have  gradually,  often  grudg- 
ingly, come  to  the  realization  that  the  tech- 
nological triumphs  of  their  own  nuclear 
weapons  programs  were  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  even  the  poor  nations  of  the  world.  The 
search  for  new  sources  of  commercial  power 
has  brought  in  its  wake  an  ever-increasing 
potential  for  destruction.  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Sea- 
borg.  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  EInergy  Com- 
mission, told  the  committee  of  the  world's 
growing  nuclear  capcu:lty: 

"In  several  more  years  the  nuclear  plants 
in  operation  In  nonnuclear-weapons  coun- 
tries will  be  producing  enough  plutonlum  to 
make  hundreds  of  bombs  each  year.  The 
amount  of  material  that  will  be  produced 
would  be  sufficient,  if  diverted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  nuclear  weapons,  to  level  many 
cities  and  destroy  much  of  humanity." 

Dr  Seaborg's  comment  in  1966  on  the  pro- 
cess of  separating  weapons-grade  plutonlum 
from  the  plutonlum  produced  in  civil  power 
reactors  is  worth  recalling: 

"It  Is  perfectly  feasible  to  build  a  clandes- 
tine chemical-processing  plant  usitig  read- 
ily available  technology  and  equipment." 

Given  this  burgeoning  capability  of  so 
many  nations  to  build  nuclear  weapons,  the 
U.S.  efforts  to  curtail  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  skills  have  become  Increasingly 
more  serious  and  urgent.  In  1964  In  his  first 
message  to  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence. President  Johnson  proposed  an  inter- 
national  agreement  designed   "to  stop   the 


spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  nations  not 
now  controlling  them";  and  to  guarantee 
"that  all  transfers  of  nuclear  materials  for 
peaceful  purposes  take  place  under  effective 
International  safeguards."  After  A%  years 
of  steady  effort,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
reached  an  agreement  on  the  Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty  with  two  other  nuclear  weapon 
states — the  Soviet  Union  and  Great  Bri- 
tain— that  has  thus  far  been  signed  by  over 
80  other  states. 

The  treaty  is  a  recognition  by  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
of  a  conunon  Interest  in  building  barriers  to 
the  very  real  threat  of  mutual  annihilation 
inherent  in  anj  increase  in  the  number  of 
countries  controlling  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  As  nuclear  weapons  spread  around 
the  world,  whether  to  responsible  or  Irrespon- 
sible powers,  so  will  the  danger  Increase  that 
they  might  be  used,  and  the  major  powers 
drawn  Into  a  crisis  Involving  nuclear  arms. 

The  treaty  also  represents  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  nuclear  weapon  states  which 
have  signed  the  treaty  of  a  responsibility  to 
those  nations  which  are  now  being  asked 
to  deny  to  themselves  that  which  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  consider  essen- 
tial to  their  security.  The  compensation  for 
such  an  important  act  of  national  self- 
denial  is  the  pledge  of  nuclear  weapon  states 
to  make  avaUable  to  the  nonnuclear  weapon 
states  which  are  signatories  the  benefits  of 
peaceful  nuclear  programs,  and  to  halt 
through  the  limitation  and  eventual  elimina- 
tion of  the  world's  nuclear  armories  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  that  threatens  the  very  exist- 
ence of  all  nations.  Finally,  the  nuclear 
weapon  states,  pursuant  to  Security  Council 
ResoluUon  255  (1968).  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  take  appropriate  measures  through 
the  United  Nations  to  safeguard  the  security 
of  the  nonnuclear  weapon  states  which  be- 
come parties  to  the  treaty. 

II.  StrBSTANCE  or  THE  TREATT 

The  treaty  consists  of  a  preamble  and  11 
articles. 

Articles  I  and  II 

Articles  I  and  n  state  the  basic  obligations 
of  the  parties  with  regard  to  the  transfer 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  skills.  Article  I  pro- 
hibits the  nuclear-weapon  states  bound  by 
the  treaty  from  transferring  to  any  possible 
recipient  nuclear  weapons  or  nuclear  explo- 
sive devices  and  from  assisting  the  non- 
nuclear-weapon  states  in  manufacturing  or 
otherwise  acquiring  nuclear  weapons.  |A 
nuclear-weapon  state  is  defined  by  article  IX. 
paragraph  3.  as  one  which  has  "manufactured 
and  exploded  a  nuclear  weapon  or  other  nu- 
clear explosive  devices  prior  to  January  1, 
1967") 

Article  II  obliges  the  parUes  that  are  not 
nuclear-weapon  states  not  to  receive  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  nuclear  weapons  explosive 
devices  from  any  source  whatsoever.  Fur- 
thermore, it  obliges  them  not  to  manufac- 
ture their  own  weapons  or  devices,  or  solicit 
or  accept  assistance  In  their  manufacture. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  stressed  In 
his  testimony  before  the  committee  that  the 
prohibitions  in  articles  I  and  n  will  in  no 
way  inhibit  the  United  States  from  meeting 
its  responsibilities  under  existing  nuclear 
weapons  arrangements  within  the  Western 
alliance  from  deploying  Its  nuclear  forces 
around  the  world,  or  from  transferring  nu- 
clear weapons  or  control  over  them  In  a  war 
situation.  He  said,  of  the  key  articles  I  and 
II: 

"The  treaty  deals  only  with  what  is  pro- 
hibited, not  with  what  Is  permitted.  It  pro- 
hibits transfer  to  any  recipient  whatsoever  of 
nuclear  weapons  or  control  over  them,  mean- 
ing bombs  and  warheads.  It  also  prohibits 
the  transfer  of  other  nuclear  explosive  de- 
vices, because  a  nuclear  explosive  device  in- 
tended for  peaceful  purposes  can  be  used  as 
a  weapon  or  can  be  easily  adapted  for  such 
use.  It  does  not  deal  with,  and  therefore 
does  not  prohibit,  transfer  of  nuclear  delivery 
vehicles  or  delivery  systems,  or  control  over 
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them  to  any  recipient,  so  long  as  such  trans- 
fer does  not  Involve  bombs  or  warheads.  It 
does  not  deal  with  allied  consultations  and 
planning  on  nuclear  defense  so  long  as  no 
transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  or  control  over 
them  results.  It  does  not  deal  with  arrange- 
ments for  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons 
within  allied  territory  as  these  do  not  in- 
volve any  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  or 
control  over  them  unless  and  until  a  deci- 
sion were  made  to  go  to  war,  at  which  time 
the  treaty  would  no  longer  be  controlling. 
And.  it  does  not  deal  with  the  problem  of 
European  unity,  and  would  not  bar  succes- 
sion by  a  new  federated  European  state  to 
the  nuclear  status  of  one  of  its  former  com- 
ponents." 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  H.  Nltze 
told  the  committee  that  the  obllgatlonB  as- 
sumed by  the  nonnuclear  weapon  parties  un- 
der article  II  do  not  Include  a  prohibition  on 
nuclear  programs  that  are  mUitary  In  nature 
but  that  are  unrelated  to  the  manufacture 
of  nuclear  weapons — for  example,  nuclear 
submarines. 

As  a  practical  matter,  it  should  be  noted, 
that,  although  U.S.  statutes  have  forbidden 
the  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  to  other 
states  or  associations  of  states,  this  prohibi- 
tion was  heretofore  a  national  decision  sub- 
ject to  revision  of  U.S.  law.  The  pending 
treaty  will  turn  this  self-imposed  limitation 
into  an  International  prohibition  that  can  be 
revised  only  by  the  process  of  amending  the 
treaty,  by  U.S.  withdrawal  from  the  treaty,  or 
by  a  war  situation.  For  example.  It  has  long 
been  the  United  States  position  not  to  trans- 
fer nuclear  weapons  to  any  European  federa- 
tion. Heretofore  this  position  could  have  been 
changed  by  the  President  and  the  Congress; 
if  the  pending  treaty  comes  into  force  there 
wlU  be  another,  jjerhaps  Insurmountable,  ob- 
stacle to  any  such  change. 

Article  III 
Under  Article  III  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  is  vested  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  verifying  that  the  nonnuclear 
weapon  countries  will  not  divert  nuclear 
facilities  and  materials  from  peaceful  pur- 
poses to  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons. 
This  verification  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  and  the  Agency's  safeguards  system. 
The  first  paragraph  of  article  III  states  that 
"each  nonnuclear-weapon  State  Party  to  the 
Treaty  undertakes  to  accept  safeguards,  as  set 
forth  in  an  agreement  •  •  •  with  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency."  The  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards 
required  by  this  article  "shall  be  applied  on 
all  source  or  special  fissionable  material  In 
all  peaceful  nuclear  activities  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  such  State,  under  Its  Jurisdiction,  or 
carried  out  under  Its  control  anywhere." 

Mr.  William  C.  Foster.  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  pointed 
out  to  the  committee  that  article  HI  does 
not  require  safeguards  on  the  peaceful  nu- 
clear activities  of  nuclear-weapon  states. 
1  Military  or  defense  facilities  of  the  nuclear- 
weapon  states  are  exempted  from  these  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty.)  Mr.  Poster  said  that 
the  fact  that  article  UI  does  not  require  safe- 
guards on  the  peaceful  nuclear  activities  of 
nuclear  weapon  states  was  commented  on  by 
many  of  the  nonnuclear  weapon  states.  He 
said  that  It  proved  Impossible  to  negotiate 
such  arrangemente  within  the  treaty  Itself. 
Therefore,  the  United  States,  in  order  to  dis- 
pel any  claims  that  the  treaty  was  discrimi- 
natory in  the  peaceful  nuclear  activities  field, 
volunteered  to  accept  safeguards  on  Its 
peaceful  nuclear  activities  although  the 
treaty  does  not  call  for  such  an  obligation. 
President  Johnson,  on  December  2,  1967,  an- 
nounced that — 

When  such  safegtiards  are  applied  under 
the  Treaty,  the  United  States  will  permit  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  apply 
its  safeguards  to  all  nuclear  activities  in 
the  United  States,  excluding  only  those  with 
direct  national  security  significance. 


This  offer  prompted  Senator  Williams  of 
Delaware  to  Inquire  whether  this  offer  will 
"handicap  us  in  view  of  the  fact  that  ap- 
parently Russia  could  inspect  our  planta 
where  we  would  not  be  able  to  inspect  the 
extent  of  development  of  hers." 

Secretary  Rvisk  replied  that  Instellatlons 
which  have  a  national  security  function 
would,  of  course,  not  be  subject  to  inspec- 
tion. The  Secretary  then  went  on  to  say: 

"Then,  too,  under  the  arrangements  now 
In  force  by  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  the  International '  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  arranges  for  inspectors  that  are  ac- 
ceptable and  agreeable  to  the  country  that 
is  going  to  be  Inspected  In  terms  of— as  you 
know,  sir,  we  have  opened  certain  of  our  fa- 
cilities to  these  arrangements  and  we  have 
not  detected  any  handicaps  arising  from 
these  arrangements." 

The  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  Mr.  Poster,  was  asked 
whether  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  could 
search  out  clandestine  or  undeclared  nuclear 
facilities  In  a  nonnuclear  weapon  country 
party  to  the  treaty.  Mr.  Poster  said  that  the 
existence  of  such  a  clandestine  facility  would 
be  a  clear  breach  of  the  treaty  and  that,  al- 
though there  Is  no  provision  in  the  treaty 
for  searching  out  violations,  there  would  be 
great  international  alertness  to  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  violation. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, Dr.  Seaborg,  was  questioned  at 
length  on  the  role  envisioned  by  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  under  thU 
treaty  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency's  safeguards. 

Dr.  Seaborg  made  a  particularly  Important 
and  pertinent  point  when  he  emphasized 
that  the  extension  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  to  all  nu- 
clear facilities  of  the  countries  concerned 
represented  one  of  the  most  significant  ac- 
complishments of  the  treaty.  Dr.  Seaborg 
commented  on  the  progress  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  had  made  since  its 
organization  In  1957,  and  then  went  on  to 
say: 

"As  encouraging  as  this  progress  has  been, 
however,  IAEA  safeguards  have  been  applied 
to  date  only  to  projects  receiving  Agency 
assistance  or  to  projecta  voluntarily  placed 
under  IAEA  controls.  They  have  not  covered 
the  entire  nuclear  programs  of  the  countries 
concerned.  Neither  have  many  nations  given 
up,  through  treaty  commitment,  the  right 
or  independence  to  make  nuclear  weapons. 
The  treaty  will  serve  to  fill  these  gaps  and 
it  will  represent  an  unprecedented  advance 
In  international,  let  alone  nuclear,  affairs." 
As  for  the  safeguards  system  itself,  Dr.  Sea- 
borg remarked: 

"As  a  result  of  steady  progress,  the  IAEA 
now  has  in  operation  an  effective  safe- 
guards system  that  Is  suitable  for  applica- 
tion to  a  wide  variety  of  peaceful  nuclear 
activities.  Moreover,  as  a  result  of  steady 
efforts,  a  growing  acceptance  of  such  inter- 
national safeguards  has  developed  among 
various  nations  of  the  world.  The  safeguards 
which  have  been  administered  to  date  have 
done  more  than  simply  serve  their  imme- 
diate purpose  of  assuring  that  particular  ac- 
tivities were  not  being  used  for  military  pur- 
poses. They  have  demonstrated  that  the 
techniques  of  international  inspection  are 
feasible  and  effective  and  are  not  considered 
an  invasion  of  national  sovereignty."" 

In  response  to  questions  on  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency"s  safeguards 
staff  and  the  ability  of  the  organization  to 
expand,  Dr  Seaborg  stated : 

"The  present  IAEA  safeguards  staff,  while 
modest  in  size,  is  In  balance  with  the  size 
of  the  workload  for  which  the  Agency  has 
responsibility  to  date.  We  recognize  that  a 
major  increase  In  the  size  of  the  Agency's 
staff  will  be  required  to  meet  the  new  re- 
sponsibilities placed  upon  it  by  the  treaty, 
and  we  do  not  underestimate  the  difQculty 
of  the  problem." 


■I\)  Senator  Pastore's  specific  question 
whether  it  was  reasonable  to  assume  that — 
"once  this  treaty  comes  Into  being  that  there 
will  be  a  concerted  effort  to  Improve  the 
adequacy  and  competency  and  stalling  of 
the  International  Agency's  inspection  force. 
Is  that  correct?"  j 

Dr.  Seaborg  replied: 

"Very  definitely.  The  staffing  would  go 
up,  there  would  be  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  professional  and  support  person- 
nel, and  there  would  be  an  improvement,  as 
they  gain  experience  and  gain  numbers.  In 
the  efficacy  of  their  Inspection  and  their 
safeguards  performance." 

The  fourth  paragraph  of  article  III  per- 
mits   agreements    with    the    International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  be  concluded  by 
the  non-nuclear-weapon  states  party  to  the 
treaty,    either    bilaterally    or    In    association 
with  other  states.  This  provision  raised  the 
question    of    the    relationship    between    the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency's  safe- 
guards systems  and   the  system  already   in 
operation  within  the  Euratom  community. 
The    Euratom    safeguards    system    derives 
from  the  Treatv  of  Rome  signed  on  March  25, 
1957.  The  members  of  this  community  are 
Prance,     Italy,     Belgium,     West     Germany, 
Luxembourg,    and    the   Netherlands.    It    has 
been  the  position  of  the  members  of  Euratom 
that  the  Eviratom  safeguards  system  is  com- 
parable to  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency's    safeguards    system    and    that    to 
superimpose  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency's     system     would     therefore     be    an 
infringement  of  sovereignty.  According  to  the 
treaty  now  pending,  a  safeguards  agreement 
between    the    International    Atomic    Energy 
Agency  and  Euratom  will  meet  the  general 
requirements  of  article  HI.  Negotiations  for 
such  an  agreement  shall  commence  within 
180  days   from  the  entry   Into  force  of  the 
treaty  and  shall  be  concluded  not  later  than 
18  months  after  the  initiation  of  negotiations. 
Secretary  Rusk  and  Chairman  Seaborg  were 
optimistic   that   an   agreement   between   the 
International    Atomic    Energy    Agency    and 
Euratom   could    be   concluded    without   Jeo- 
pardizing the  institutional  integrity  of  Eura- 
tom and  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  French 
Government   which   might  be  in  a   position 
to  obstruct  any  agreement  between  IAEA  and 
Euratom. 

An   additional  question  was  raised   about 
paragraph  2  of  article  III  which  binds  each 
nuclear  weapon  stale  party  to  the  treaty  not 
to   provide   nuclear   material    "to    any    non- 
nuclear-weapon  stale  for  peaceful  purposes, 
unless  the  source  of  specific  fissionable  mate- 
rial shall  be  subject  to  the"  safeguards  re- 
quired by  this  article."  This  article  raises  the 
possibility  that  in  the  event  that  such  coun- 
tries as   the   Federal   Republic  of  Germany. 
Japan,  and  Israel  do  not  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  before   the   treaty   enters   into  force 
the  United  States  would  be  precluded  from 
transferring  to  any  such  states  nuclear  mate- 
rials  for   peaceful   purposes.   Administration 
witnesses    took    the    position    that    nuclear 
weapon  states  party  to  the  treaty  would  be 
subject   to   an   undertaking   not    to   provide 
nuclear  material  to  any  non-nuclear-weapon 
state  for  peaceful  purposes  unless  the  mate- 
rial was  subject  to  safeguards  resulting  from 
an  agreement  with  the  IAEA.  The  United 
States  was  confident  that  no  such  situation 
would  develop,  according  to  the  testimony 
before  the  committee.  It  was   left  unclear, 
however,  how   the  United  States  would  re- 
act if  such  a  situation  did  develop. 
Articles  IV  and  V 
Articles  IV  and  V  are  designed  primarily  as 
compensation    to    the    nonnuclear    weapon 
signatories  for  pledging  not  to  acquire  nu- 
clear explosive  devices  even  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. Article  IV  contains  an  undertaking  by 
all  nuclear  weapon  parties  to  the  treaty  to  fa- 
cilitate to  the  fullest  extent  possible  the  ex- 
change of  information,  materials,  and  equip- 
ment for  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  power. 
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Article  V  provides  assurmncea  to  the  nonnu- 
cle«r  parties  that  they  will  share  In  the  bene- 
flta  of  the  peaceful  application  of  nucle*r  ex- 
plosive devices.  According  to  article  V  these 
nuclear  devices  would  remain  In  the  custody 
and  control  of  a  nuclear-weapon  state,  but 
would  be  made  available  "to  nonnuclear- 
weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis  and  that  the  charge  to 
such  Parties  for  the  explosive  devices  used 
will  be  as  low  as  possible  and  exclude  any 
charge  for  research  and  development." 

Elaborating  on  the  obligations  the  United 
States  win  assume  under  article  V.  Dr.  Sea- 
borg  said : 

"When  particular  applications  are  found  to 
be  feasible,  we  plan  to  make  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion service  available  on  a  commercial  basis 
to  domestic  users  and  to  nonnuclear-weapon 
parties  to  the  Nonprollferatlon  Tre»ty.  Such 
a  service  would  Include  the  fabrication  of  the 
nuclear  explosive  device,  its  transportation 
from  the  assembly  plant  to  the  project  site, 
its  emplacement  at  the  prepared  site,  and  Its 
arming  and  firing.  The  service  would  also  in- 
clude appropriate  technical  reviews  of  the 
proposed  detonation,  such  as  those  relating 
to  health  and  safety.  The  users  of  the  service, 
whether  It  Is  furnished  domestically  or  pur- 
suant to  Article  V.  win  pay  for  the  service  In 
acctfrdano'  with  rates  established  for  its 
various  elements.  As  I  have  already  noted,  the 
charges  for  the  nuclear  explosive  devices  used 
In  furnishing  the  service  will  not  include  the 
cost  of  their  research  and  development." 

Dr.  Seaborg  also  said  that  the  nuclear  ex- 
cavation projects  envisioned  under  article  V 
"could  not  be  executed  within  the  present 
restrictions  of  the  Umited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
as  presently  Interpreted;  modification  would 
be  required  to  permit  the  United  States  to 
provide  the  nuclear  exploeion  service  for  those 
projects."  Thus,  article  V  win  probably  create 
an  International  Interest  In  an  amendment  to 
the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

Articles  Vl-IX 

Article  VI  commits  all  i>artle8  to  pursue 
negotiations  in  good  faith  relating  to  a  ces- 
sation of  the  arms  race  and  to  nuclear  dis- 
armament. 

Article  Vn  makes  clear  that  the  treaty  In 
no  way  affects  the  right  to  establish  regional 
nuclear-free  zcnes. 

Article  VIII  establishes  the  procedures  for 
amending  the  treaty  and  provides  for  a  con- 
ference, 5  years  after  the  treaty  enters  into 
force,  to  review  the  operation  of  the  treaty 

Article  IX  designates  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
as  Depositary  Governments,  and  provides 
that  the  treaty  shaU  enter  into  force  upon 
the  deposit  of  instriunents  of  ratification 
of  the  Depositary  Oovernmenls  and  40  other 
signatory  states. 

ArticU   X 

Any  party  to  the  treaty  can  withdraw  from 
the  treaty  after  giving  3  months'  notice 
"if  it  decides  that  extraordinary  events, 
related  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  Treaty, 
have  Jeo|}ardlzed  the  supreme  Interests  of  Its 
country."  This  language  Is  Identical  to  that 
in  the  withdrawal  clause  of  the  Limited  Test 
Baa  Treaty.  In  giving  the  US.  Interpretation 
of  tills  article.  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler.  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  staff,  emphasized 
that  the  treaty  wUl  become  immediately  in- 
operative In  case  of  general  war.  Moreover. 
General  Wheeler  said : 

"I  would  think  that  If  we  detected  serious 
violations  of  the  treaty  provisions,  that  is. 
regarding  the  proliferation  of  non-nuclear 
states  that  would  be  hostile  to  us.  that  we 
would  be  JxisUfied  in  examining  our  posi- 
tion and  perhaps  recommending  to  the 
President  that  we  withdraw  from  the  treaty." 

General  Wheeler  did  not  make  it  clear 
whether  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would 
make  the  same  recommendation  if  the  sltua- 
Uon  Involved  :he  prollferaUon  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  nonnuclear  weap>on  states 
friendly  to  the  United  SUtes.  General  Wheel- 


er also  said  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
would  also  recommend  withdrawal  if  there 
were  a  threat  of  impending  war  which  would 
"find  lu  at  a  substantial  disadvantage  In 
the  strategic  nuclear  field." 

Article  XI 
Article  XI  provides  that  the  English,  Rus- 
sian, French,  Spanish,  and  Chinese  texts 
of  the  treaty  are  equally  authentic,  and  deals 
with  the  deposit  of  the  original  treaty  in- 
struments and  the  transmittal  of  cerifled 
copies  to  signatory  and  acceding  states. 

m.   coMMrrrxB  action 

Although  the  treaty  is  primarily  of  a  polit- 
ical nature.  It  also  bears  on  technical  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  field  of  atomic  energy 
and  international  safeguard  systems.  For 
this  reason,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  after  consultation  with 
committee  members,  invited  the  Senate 
members  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee to  sit  with  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  during  the  hearings  phase 
of  consideration  of  the  treaty. 

The  treaty  was  transmitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  President  Johnson  on  July  9,  1968. 
On  July  10.  the  committee  began  a  series  of 
pubUc  hearings  to  explore  the  political, 
technological,  and  security  implications  of 
the  treaty. 

Without  exception,  all  official  witnesses 
supported  the  treaty.  These  Included  the 
Secretary  of  State;  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense;  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff;  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  The  committee  also 
heard  the  Honorable  Chet  HoUfield.  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  the  Honorable  Cmlg  Hosmer,  and 
the  Honorable  Paul  Flndley. 

Representative  Hollfield  strongly  recom- 
mended the  treaty  without  reservation  to  the 
Senate.  Represenative  Hosmer  favored  ap- 
proval of  the  treaty  only  with  a  number  of 
conditions.  Among  them  was  the  recommen- 
dation that  the  Senate  reserve  its  consent  to 
the  treaty  "pending  establishment  of  IAEA 
safeguards  procedures  in  which  Treaty  signa- 
tories may  have  reasonable  confidence  and 
the  establishment  of  a  sound  system  for  fi- 
nancing same  on  a  continuing  basis."  Rep- 
resentative Hosmer  contended  that  at  the 
present  time  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  does  not  have  an  effective 
safeguards  system  and  that,  moreover,  the 
costs  of  this  safeguards  system  will  be  over 
$28  million  In  1970  and  will  "escalate  from 
there."  He  also  suggested  that — 

The  Senate  advise  the  President  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  the  security  Eusurance 
is  meaningful  to  the  extent  that  we  will  be 
"concerned  to  the  utmost"  if  some  country 
becomes  the  victim  of  nuclear  aggression  or 
blackmail,  but  that  it  is  meaningless  Insofar 
as  rushing  to  its  rescue  is  concerned:  and  we 
apologize  to  anybody  who  got  the  wrong  idea 
from  what  administration  spokesmen  have 
said. 

Dr.  Strausz-Hupe.  director  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Research  Institute  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  testified  against  the  treaty, 
arguing  that  it  would  be  destructive  to 
NATO 

Dr.  Edward  Teller  of  the  Lawrence  Radia- 
tion Laboratory  and  Chairman  of  the  Di- 
visional Advisory  Group  of  the  Air  Force 
Space  and  Missiles  Systems  Organization, 
favored  approval  of  the  treaty  with  the  fol- 
lowing modification  related  to  the  develop- 
ment of  anti-baUisUc-mlssile  defense  sys- 
tems. Dr.  Teller  stated: 

"It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  necessary  to 
declare  that  weapons  which  are  designed 
for  defense  and  can  be  used  for  defense  alone 
are  in  the  Interest  of  peace.  That  when  and 
if  such  defensive  systems  are  properly  de- 
veloped, the  necessary  steps  wiU  be  taken 
to  make  them  widely  available  for  self-de- 
fense, and  that  this  will  be  done  even  If  It 
requires  modification  of  existing  laws  or 
treaties. 


"I.  therefore,  explicitly  recommend  that 
the  Senate  make  it  known  that  it  looks  with 
favor  on  the  development  of  effective  de- 
fensive systems,  and  that  by  ratifying  the 
treaty  the  Senate  does  not  Intend  to  pre- 
clude the  deployment  of  purely  defensive  ar- 
rangements, if  and  when  these  become 
available." 

A  number  of  additional  public  witnesses 
testified  after  submitting  requests  to  appear. 
A  majority  of  these  witnesses  supported  the 
treaty. 

The  burden  of  the  committee's  questions 
at  the  time  of  the  public  hearings  concerned 
the  security  guarantees  the  administration 
has  offered  nonnuclear  weapon  signatories, 
the  effect  the  treaty  would  have  on  nonnu- 
clear weapon  states,  particularly  within 
NATO,  and  the  prospects  for  adherence  to 
the  treaty  by  other  nations.  The  invasion 
and  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  occurred 
between  the  time  the  committee  concluded 
its  public  hearings  and  the  time  the  com- 
mittee took  final  action  in  executive  session. 
This  Issue  and  its  relationship  to  the  treaty 
became  of  great  concern  to  the  committee 
and  was  the  subject  of  considerable  discus- 
sion, particularly  as  to  the  appropriateness 
of  approving  the  treaty  while  Czechoslo- 
vakia was  occupied  by  Soviet  troops. 
The  Security  Guarantee  Resolution 
One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the 
Nonprollferatlon  Treaty  is  not  included  in 
the  treaty  text.  In  June  1968  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
Introduced  a  resolution  In  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  CouncU,  which  was  subse- 
quently approved  by  the  Council  on  June  19. 
giving  security  guarantees  to  the  nonnu- 
clear-weapons  signatories  of  the  Nonprollfer- 
ation  Treaty. 

The  key  paragraph  In  the  declaration 
made  in  the  Security  Council  by  the  United 
States  in  explanation  of  its  vote  for  the  res- 
olution contains  the   following  language: 

•  •  •  any  State  which  commits  aggres- 
sion accompanied  by  the  vise  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  which  threatens  such  aggression 
must  be  aware  that  its  actions  are  fo  be 
countered  effectively  by  measures  to  be  taken 
in  accordance  with  the  United  Nations 
Charter  to  suppress  the  agffression  or  re- 
move  the  threat  of  aggression.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

In  oolnsiderlng  the  resolution  and  its  re- 
lationship to  the  pending  treaty  the  commit- 
tee sought  to  determine  whether  the  Secu- 
rity Council  resolution  and  the  U.S.  decla- 
ration in  explanation  of  its  vote  commit  the 
United  SUtes  to  any  additional  responsi- 
bilities other  than  those  already  assumed 
under   the  United  Nations  Charter. 

The  committee  wishes  to  make  it  unmis- 
takably clear  that  it  considers  the  Security 
CouncU  resolution  and  the  U.S.  declaration 
as  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Nonprollf- 
eraUon  Treaty.  This  resolution  and  the  ac- 
companying declaration,  are  solely  executive 
measures.  However,  because  these  actions  are 
linked  poUtlcally  to  the  treaty,  the  connec- 
tion could  convey  the  Impression  that  ap- 
proval of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate  also 
means  approval  of  the  Security  Council  res- 
olution. For  this  reason  the  committee 
wishes  to  make  the  record  clear  that  support 
of  the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty  Is  in  no  way 
to  be  construed  as  approval  of  the  security 
guarantee  measures  embodied  in  the  United 
Nations  resolution  or  the  supporting  U.S. 
declaration.  It  is  appropriate  however,  for 
the  committee  to  express  Its  interpretation 
of  the  United  Nations  resolution  on  security 
guarantees,  since  the  pledge  and  resolution 
bear  upon  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
Senate  to  approve  formal  security  conunlt- 
menu  by  the  United  States  and  upon  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  Congress  to 
declare  war. 

The  committee  is  constrained  to  point  out 
that,  in  its  view,  this  United  Nations  reso- 
lution and  its  accompanying  declaration  in 
no  way  involve  a  ratification  of  prior  com- 
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mltments  or  establish  new  commitments.  In 
the  event  that  action  is  contemplated  by  the 
United  States,  by  reason  of  its  declaration  in 
the  Security  Council,  such  action  can  only 
be  taken  with  due  regard  to  proper  Consti- 
tutional processes. 

The  committee  is  confident  that  this  point 
was  made  clear  by  the  testimony.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  told  the  committee  that  "as 
a  matter  of  law  and  as  a  matter  of  policy" 
there  were  no  additional  obligations  as- 
sumed by  the  United  States  under  the 
United  Nations  security  guarantee  resolu- 
tion. Mr.  Rusk  said  that  any  action  the 
United  States  would  take  as  a  result  of 
United  Nations  decisions  under  the  secu- 
rity guarantee  resolution  would  not  be  taken 
by  the  United  States  because  of  any  new 
obligations  assumed  under  the  resolution. 
Secretary  Rusk  then  underlined  this  point; 
"The  decision  Itself  |to  act  on  any  Se- 
curity Council  decision]  would  have  to  be 
made  at  the  time  in  terms  of  the  total  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  President,  in  consultation  with 
leaders  of  the  Congress,  as  to  what  is  re- 
quired in  our  own  interests  at  that  time." 
In  response  to  a  direct  question,  Secretary 
Rusk  agreed  with  the  Interpretation  offered 
by  Senator  Case  of  New  Jersey  that  the 
ftending  treaty  would  in  no  way  "eliminate 
the  necessity  for  adoption  of  whatever  con- 
stitutional processes  may  be  applicable  in 
the  event  the  question  arises  as  to  the  use 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  in 
the  future." 

The  committee,  therefore,  records  Its  firm 
conclusion,  reached  after  extensive  testi- 
mony, that  the  Security  Council  resolution 
and  security  guarantee  declaration  made  by 
the  United  States  in  no  way  either  ratify 
prior  national  commitments  or  create  new 
commitments. 

Under  normal  charter  procedures,  the 
United  States  had  the  option  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Security  Council  to  a  case 
of  aggression  or  threat  of  aggression.  Now 
that  option  has  apparently  become  an  ob- 
ligation.  The  United  States  has  also  had  the 
option  of  determining  the  timing  of  such 
an  appeal  to  the  Security  Council.  It  now 
appears  that  the  United  States  is  honor 
bound  to  follow  a  definite  if  limited  course 
of  action  if  a  nonnuclear  weapon  state  de- 
clares that  it  Is  a  victim  of  nuclear  aggres- 
sion or  the  threat  of  such  aggression.  Under 
the  security  guarantee  pledge,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  expressed  its  Intention  to  seek 
•Immediate"  Security  Council  "action"  to 
aid  a  nonnuclear  weapon  state  that  Is  the 
victim  or  potential  victim  of  nuclear  ag- 
gression. 

The  change  here  Is  a  subtle  one  that  has 
no  bearing  on  the  committee's  judgment  that 
the  Senate's  approval  of  the  treaty  is  not  to 
be  construed  as  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  Administration's  security  guarantee 
measures,  or  the  committee's  further  judg- 
ment that  these  actions  In  no  way  either 
ratify  prior  national  commitments  or  create 
new  commitments.  The  committee  only 
wishes  to  point  out  that  In  its  view  the 
Administration  has  surrendered  some  of  Its 
diplomatic  flexibility  in  hopes  of  creating  a 
framework  for  United  States-Soviet  coopera- 
tion in  the  United  Nations.  If  this  coopera- 
tion develops  and  matures  the  Sectirlty 
Covincll  gesture  will  be  worth  the  costs  In 
diplomatic  flexibility. 

National  Security  Considerations 
The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
General  Wheeler,  testified  as  to  whether  the 
views  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  taken 
Into  account  during  the  treaty  negotiations. 
General  Wheeler  was  also  asked  whether  the 
treaty  fully  safeguards  our  national  security 
Interests.  General  Wheeler  offered  this  com- 
ment on  the  treaty  and  Its  effect  on  national 
security: 

"At  the  Initiation  of  treaty  discussions,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  formulated  certain  prin- 


ciples relating  to  national  security  that 
should  not  be  violated  by  such  a  treaty.  First. 
we  believe  that  any  international  agreement 
on  the  control  of  nuclear  weapons  must  not 
operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United 
States  and  our  allies.  Secondly,  it  must  not 
disrupt  any  existing  defense  alliances  in 
which  the  United  States  is  pledged  to  assist 
in  protecting  the  political  Independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  other  nations.  These 
principles  have  been  observed." 

General  Wheeler  went  on  to  state  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  unanimous  in  sup- 
porting the  treaty.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  General  Wheeler  said  that  every  proposal 
concerning  the  treaty  made  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  during  negotiations  was 
accepted. 

Obligations  to  Allies 
The  committee  expressed  concern  during 
the  hearings  at  the  possible  effects  of  the 
treaty  on  the  U.S.  security  arrangements, 
particularly  within  NATO.  At  the  same  time, 
the  committee  sought  to  ascertain  whether 
the  United  States,  either  explicitly  or  by 
suggestion,  was  considering  offering  induce- 
ments to  any  country  to  sign  the  treaty. 

Secretary  Rusk,  Deputy  secretary  of  De- 
fense Nitze,  and  General  Wheeler  stated 
unequivocally  that  the  treaty  Is  consistent 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  Secretary  Rusk  said  that 
the  United  States  had  worked  closely  with 
its  allies  in  the  formulation  of  the  treaty  and 
that  our  allies  were  fully  satisfied  that  the 
treaty  in  no  way  would  jeopardize  the  al- 
liance or  the  individual  national  interests 
of  its  members. 

The  committee  agrees  with  this  evaluation 
The  committee  also  wishes  to  make  the  record 
unmistakably  clear  that  the  treaty  in  no 
way  affects  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  enter  into  agreements  to  station  nuclear 
weapons  under  United  States  control  on  the 
soil  of  an  ally. 

Nevertheless,  this  treaty  does  represent  a 
potential  cost  to  the  United  States  in  its 
alliance  relationships.  Heretofore.  It  was  a 
national  decision  whether  the  United  States 
would  use  its  nuclear  assets  in  helping  one 
or  more  countries  to  develop  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Admittedly,  this  was  an  option  the 
United  States  never  used  except  In  the  case 
of  Great  Britain:  but  it  was  an  option  sub- 
ject only  to  a  decision  of  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress.  Now  we  have  all  but  given 
up  that  option  In  the  sense  that  this  treaty 
Imposes  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  United 
States  assisting  other  countries  in  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear-weapons  programs. 
Nevertheless,  the  committee  believes  that  the 
possible  future  costs  of  renouncing  this  op- 
tion are  overshadowed  by  the  major  step 
the  treaty  takes  In  the  direction  of  control- 
ling the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

After  extensive  testimony  on  the  subject  of 
possible  inducements  offered  to  sign  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty,  the  committee  con- 
cludes that  the  Adinlnistratlon  has  no  in- 
tention of  making  any  commitment  to  any 
potential  nonnuclear  weapon  signatory  to 
induce  that  country  to  sign  the  treaty.  For 
example.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Nitze 
flatly  told  the  committee  that  the  United 
States  has  given  West  Germany  no  guaran- 
tee to  defend  that  country  against  nuclear 
attack  even  if  NATO  should  be  dissolved. 
(However.  Secretary  Rusk  made  it  clear  that, 
if  NATO  were  to  dissolve,  this  fact  might  be 
taken  by  nonnuclear  NATO  members  as  af- 
fecting their  supreme  national  Interest  and 
therefore  justifying  their  withdrawal  under 
the  withdrawal  article.)  Moreover,  the  com- 
mittee was  told  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  not  suggested  that  the  continuing 
stationing  of  any  particular  level  of  Ameri- 
can troops  in  Europe  is  related  to  Its  attitude 
toward  adhering  to  the  treaty. 

Adherence  to  the  treaty 
Secretary  Rusk  was  questioned  at  length 
on  the  attitudes  of  nonnuclear  weapon  states 
toward  the  treaty.  The  Secretary  replied  that 


the  Administration  was  asking  for  prompt 
Senate  action  on  the  treaty  "because  many 
countries,  particularly  our  allies,  are  waiting 
to  see  what  we  do  before  starting  their  own 
parliamentary  considerations  of  the  treaty. 
We  recognize  that  the  effectiveness  of  the 
treaty  will  depend  in  large  measure  upon 
the  adherence  of  other  countries.  But  we  have 
been  among  the  leaders  in  securing  agree- 
ments on  this  treaty,  and  other  countries  are 
looking  to  us  now." 

The  committee  agrees  that  the  effective- 
ness of  the  treaty  will  depend  largely  on  the 
adherence  of  the  widest  possible  number  of 
countries.  It  also  notes  how  few  states  with 
the  technological  and  economic  means  of 
developing  nuclear  weapons  have  thus  far 
signed  the  treaty.  Consequently,  the  com- 
mittee urges  the  President,  once  the  Senate 
has  acted,  to  consider  delaying  the  process 
of  depositing  the  United  States  instrument 
of  ratification  until  such  time  as  he  has 
received  positive  assurances  that  a  majority 
of  those  countries  nearest  to  a  nuclear- 
weapons  capability  Intend  to  adhere  to  the 
treaty.  The  treaty  will  become  little  more 
than  a  pious  declaration  of  Intent  unless  It 
receives  the  adherence  of  those  countries 
with  the  potential  capability  to  develop  nu- 
clear weapons. 

IV.    CONCLUDING    COMMENTS 

The  committee  finds  that  this  treaty  Is 
the  best  that  can  be  negotiated  at  this  time. 
E^entlally,  the  treaty  formalizes  the  mu- 
tual concern  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  containing 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
appear  to  have  a  sober  understanding  of  the 
increased  dangers  of  nuclear  war  that  would 
come  as  more  and  more  nations  possess  nu- 
clear weapons.  They  appear  to  be  convinced 
that  the  treaty  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
balance  of  power.  They  seem  persuaded  of 
the  advantages  oi  establishing  a  framework 
for  coaperatlon  that  will  hopefully  lead  to  a 
reduction  of  the  hazards  and  uncertainties 
that  many  nonnuclear  weapon  countries  feel 
as  nuclear  commercial  power  and  its  poten- 
tially destructive  by-product  of  plutonium 
spread  throughout  the  world.  T^ey  have 
given  a  pledge  of  good  faith  in  seeking  agree- 
ments that  would  limit  nuclear  arms  com- 
petition between  the  major  powers. 

Ttie  committee  is  fully  aware  of  the  mu- 
tual responsibilities  the  nuclear  weapon 
states  party  to  the  treaty  have  assumed  to 
move  to  negotiate  the  means  of  limiting,  if 
not  ending,  the  nuclear  arms  race.  The  com- 
mittee is  equally  aware  that  the  United 
States  has  assumed  this  responsibility  by 
asking  other  nations  not  to  follow  our  ex- 
ample. It  is  in  this  sense,  and  this  sense 
alone,  that  the  committee  believes  that  the 
word  "commitment"  Is  appropriate  to  this 
treaty— a  commitment  to  pursue  with  good 
faith  and  urgency,  new  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments. 

The  committee  is  also  aware  of  potential 
problems  regarding  the  interpretation  of 
U.S.  obligations  under  article  V.  As  men- 
tioned, article  V  gives  assurances  to  the  non- 
nuclear  weapon  states  that  they  will  share 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  in  the  benefits 
of  the  peaceful  application  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosive devices.  The  language  of  this  article 
suggests  that  the  United  States  will  provide 
these  services  to  any  nonnuclear  weapon 
state  party  to  the  treaty  regardless  of  its 
relationship  to  the  United  States,  with  all 
costs  for  research  and  development  borne 
by  the  U.S.  t^axpayer.  Another  potential 
problem  Is  that  the  language  of  article  V 
might  be  interpreted  as  a  positive  commit- 
ment to  provide  explosive  services  for  re- 
search and  development  projects  that  further 
the  commercial  Interests  of  domestic  and 
International  customers — such  as  oil  and 
gas  companies — without  regard  to  the  rela- 
tionship and  Importance  of  these  projects  to 
the  U.S.  public  Interest. 
The  committee  wishes  to  record  Its  concern 
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at  tbe  op«n  ended  commitment  Implied  In 
arUcle  V.  We  suggest  tbat  obllg«tlona  under 
this  provision  should  be  undertaken  only 
after  the  fullest  consultation  with  appropri- 
ate congressional  committees  and  should  be 
limited  to  projects  within  the  capacity  of  the 
United  States  and  consistent  with  Its  Inter- 
ests. Moreover,  the  committee  specifically 
rejects  any  suggestion  that  article  V  con- 
stitutes an  across- the -board  pledge  by  the 
United  States  to  support  foreign  and 
doniestlc  commercial  research  and  develop- 
ment projects.  As  In  the  case  of  nuclear 
services  projects,  research  and  development 
projects  should  be  undertaken  only  after  the 
public  Interest  has  been  carefully  defined 
by  the  appropriate  congressional  committees. 

Admittedly,  the  implementation  of  tbe 
treaty  raises  uncertainties.  The  reliability 
and  thereby  the  credibility  of  international 
safeguards  systems  Is  still  to  be  determined. 
No  completely  satisfactory  answer  was  given 
the  committee  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
safeguards  systems  envisioned  under  the 
treaty.  Moreover,  the  committee  was  not 
given  a  completely  satisfactory  answer  as  to 
what  the  signatory  nations  will  do  If  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  falls  to 
work  out  mutually  satisfactory  agreements 
with  IndtrWuta  states  or  associations  of 
States  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
treaty.  The  committee  hopes  that  the  opti- 
mism of  the  administration  will  be  borne  out 
and  tbat  successful  agreements  with  the 
lASA  will  be  concluded  without  dlfflculty  or 
dslay.  Nevertheless,  the  committee  notes  that 
the  Buratom  States  have  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  treaty  will  only  be  ratified  after  a 
satisfactory  verification  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  Euratom  and  the  IAEA. 

The  committee  Is  fully  aware  of  the  po- 
tential problems  In  the  safeguards  field.  But 
It  Is  equally  convinced  that  when  the  possible 
problems  In  reaching  satisfactory  safeguards 
agreements  are  carefully  weighed  against  the 
potential  for  a  worldwide  mandatory  safe- 
guards system,  the  comparison  argues 
strongly  In  favor  of  the  present  language  of 
tbe  treaty. 

The  committee  concludes  that  the  treaty  la 
In  the  best  Interest  of  the  United  States.  The 
committee  Is  mindful,  however,  that  this 
treaty  Is  certainly  no  cure-all  to  the  problems 
of  nuclear  proliferation.  The  success  of  the 
agreement  will  depend  on  its  wide  acceptance 
particularly  by  those  countries  with  the  na- 
tional capability  to  manufacture  nuclear 
weapons.  Success  will  also  depend  on  the 
acceptance  and  credibility  of  the  safeguards 
provisions. 

The  committee  Is  also  mindful  of  the  tragic 
events  In  Czechoslovakia  and  of  the  flagrant 
violation  of  International  law  by  the  Soviet 
Union  If  the  Soviet  Union  Is  so  Indifferent 
to  Its  International  obligations  and  so  callous 
In  disregarding  world  opinion,  why  should 
the  Soviets  respect  the  Nonprollferatlon 
Treaty?  The  committee  was  particularly  con- 
cerned at  the  cynical  disregard  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  language  of  the  preamble  to 
the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty.  The  final  Intro- 
ductory clause  to  the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty 
begins  as  follows: 

Recalling  that,  In  accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  States  must 
refrain  In  their  International  relations  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  terri- 
torial Integrity  or  political  Independence  of 
any  State,  or  In  any  other  manner  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations  .  .  . 

During  committee  discussion  of  the  treaty 
before  final  action  was  taken,  several  mem- 
bers took  the  position  that,  while  they  sup- 
ported the  treaty,  they  believed  that  the 
committee  should  defer  final  consideration 
until  January  because  of  Soviet  behavior. 
Weighted  against  this  desire  to  express  dis- 
pleasure with  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  pre- 
vailing view  that,  while  the  Soviet  actions 
were  unconscionable,  the  treaty  Itself  Is 
multilateral  In  character  and  of  such  signifi- 


cance as  a  potential  barrier  to  the  further 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  that  any  delay  In 
taking  final  committee  action  was  Inad- 
visable. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  believes  that 
the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty  represents  an 
Important  beginning  In  controlling  the 
further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  although 
It  will  remain  only  a  fervent  affirmation  of 
good  intentions  until  the  signatories  move 
swiftly  to  achieve  a  cessation  of  the  nu- 
clear arms  race.  Therefore,  the  committee 
(by  a  vote  on  September  17  of  13  to  3  with  3 
abstenslons)  recommends  that  the  Senate 
give  Its  advice  axid  consent  to  ratification  of 
the  pending  treaty 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  since  all 
other  Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  have 
their  views  recorded  In  the  minority 
views  or  as  Indlvldiial  statements,  I  think 
It  fair  to  say  the  majority  views  as 
printed  above  reflects  the  views  of  the 
following  Senators:  Pttlbricht,  of  Ar- 
kansas; Sparkman,  of  Alabama;  Mans- 
rixLD,  of  Montana;  Morse,  of  Oregon; 
GoRK,  of  Tennessee;  Church,  of  Idaho; 
Symington,  of  Missouri;  Clark,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Pell,  of  Rhode  Island; 
McCarthy,  of  Minnesota;  Carlson,  of 
Kansas;  Case,  of  New  Jersey;  and 
CooPBR.  of  Kentucky. 

I  should  point  out,  however,  that  a 
number  of  the  foregoing  Senators  were 
necessarily  absent  from  our  committee 
discussions  and  were  recorded  by  proxy 
votes  in  favor  of  the  treaty  rather  than 
being  personally  present  to  vote  "Aye." 
However,  such  proxies  are  cast  in  our 
committee  only  at  the  direct  request  of 
the  absent  Senators.  Thus,  unless  one  or 
more  of  those  Senators  listed  with  the 
majority  makes  his  Individual  views 
known  to  the  contrary,  I  believe  It  Is 
factual  to  assume  their  views  coincide 
with  the  statements  in  the  views  of  the 
majority. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRD  the  minority  views  expressed  in 
the  report  as  well  as  the  individual  views 
expressed  by  Senators  Dodd  and  Aikbn. 
Thus,  citizens  will  have  available  to 
them  the  full  text  of  the  various  view- 
points of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  with  regard  to  the 
proposed  treaty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MiNoamr  Views 

The  undersigned  do  not  agree  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  that  the  Senate 
should  now  give  Its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Nonprollf- 
eratlon of  Nuclear  Weapons.  Our  objections 
concern  both  the  substance  of  the  treaty  and 
Its  relationship  to  the  tragic  events  In 
Czechoslovakia. 

Our  reasons  for  urging  delay  because  of 
unreeolved  substantive  questions  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  the  Atomic  ESiergy  Commission  has 
stated,  and  the  majority  report  has  conceded, 
that  the  reliability  of  the  present  Inter- 
national safeguards  system  of  verifying  that 
nonnuclear  weapon  countries  will  not  vio- 
late tbe  treaty  Is  open  to  question.  Under 
article  III.  the  International  Atomic  E:nergy 
Agency  (IAEA)  Is  charged  with  tbe  responsi- 
bility for  verifying  that  nonnuclear  weapon 
countries  will  not  use  their  nuclear  facilities 
and  materials  for  the  production  of  nuclear 
weap>ons.  According  to  tbe  testimony  before 


the  oommlttee,  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency's  technical  and  organizational 
ability  to  carry  out  inspection  duties  Is  still 
to  be  determined.  In  other  words.  It  Is  stUl 
questionable  whether  the  IA£A  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  prevent  cheating.  Reliance  on  the 
safeguards  system  Is  thus,  purely  and  simply, 
an  act  of  faith — faith  not  In  the  capacity  of 
the  IAEA  to  meet  the  enormous  responsibili- 
ties that  wUI  be  thrust  upon  It  but  faith  also 
in  the  promises  of  all  of  the  p>artles  to  the 
treaty  not  to  violate  the  treaty  clandestinely 
when  a  violation  would  suit  their  purposes. 
Second,  we  believe  that  the  treaty  could  be 
injurious  to  our  relations  with  the  Euratom 
community  compoeed  of  West  Germany, 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands.  Bel- 
glum,  and  Prance.  Article  ni  of  the  treaty 
Is  potentially  punitive  In  nature,  for  It  would 
punish  our  European  friends  who  are  mem- 
bers of  Euratom  If  they  do  not  work  out  mu- 
tually satisfactory  Inspection  and  verification 
agreomenu  with  the  IAEA.  As  the  majority 
report  notes,  article  III  requires  nuclear 
weapon  parties  to  the  treaty.  Including  the 
United  States,  to  cut  off  all  nuclear  assist- 
ance to  any  country  which  does  not  reach 
agreement  with  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  during  the  time  prescribed  by 
the  treaty.  We  must  face  the  fact  that  If  we 
ratify  this  treaty  before  Buratom  and  lASA 
have  reconciled  their  Inspection  systems,  we 
run  the  risk  of  being  forced  to  punish  all 
members  of  Euratom  by  cutting  off  all  of  our 
nuclear  assistance  to  them.  In  this  connec- 
tion. It  should  be  noted  that  the  Euratom 
countries  have  recently  voted  unanimously 
not  to  ratify  the  nonprollferatlon  treaty 
until  such  time  as  a  mutuaUy  satisfactory 
agreement  can  be  worked  out  between  Eura- 
tom and  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

Third,  article  V  of  the  Nonprollferatlon 
Treaty  pledges  to  all  countries,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  hostile  or  friendly  to  the 
United  States,  substantial  benefits  from  our 
peaceful  atomic  energy  programs,  programs 
which  include  nuclear  explosive  devices. 
Thus,  we  are  being  asked  to  consent  to  the 
approval  of  a  treaty  which  pledges  the  United 
States  to  make  available  to  nonnuclear 
weapon  states  "on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis" 
explosive  devices  at  a  charge  "as  low  as  pos- 
sible and  exclude  any  charge  for  research  and 
development."  Unless  the  Senate  takes  the 
time  to  clarify  what  this  pledge  means,  and 
perhaps  to  consider  offering  a  reservation 
'  limiting  this  nuclear  largesse  of  the  United 
States,  we  could  well  find  ourselves  under- 
taking nuclear  engineering  projects  at  the 
request  of  countries  from  Afghanistan  to 
Zambia,  and  the  American  taxpayer  will 
stand  the  major  cost. 

Fourth,  estimates  given  the  committee  on 
the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  an  aug- 
mented and  expanded  Inspection  program 
for  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
vary  widely.  One  estimate  from  a  reputable 
source  Is  that  the  total  cost  for  safeguards 
will  run  over  $1  billion  annually  by  1990. 
How  much  of  this  amount  will  the  United 
States  be  forced  to  pay? 

These  substantive  questions  will  hopefully 
be  satisfactorily  answered  over  the  next  few 
months.  In  our  view,  we  do  not  have  satis- 
factory answers  now,  and  it  would  be  fool- 
hardy for  us  to  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
a  treaty  containing  so  many  uncertainties. 

We  also  submit  that  another  compelling 
reason  for  the  Senate  to  delay  any  final  con- 
sideration of  this  treaty  Is  the  fact  that  a 
Conference  of  Nonnuclear  Weapon  States  Is 
now  meeting  In  Geneva  pursuant  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 
This  Conference  began  on  Augiist  29  and 
win  probably  last  until  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber. Over  90  states  are  represented  In  Geneva; 
they  are  meeting  to  consider  their  expecta- 
tions under  the  provisions  of  the  Nonprollf- 
eratlon Treaty.  These  countries  are  par- 
ticularly Interested  in  discussing  and  agree- 
ing on  the  benefits  they  will  obtain  from 
the  treaty,  such  as  their  access  to  nuclear 
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equipment,  material  and  scientific  informa- 
tion. They  are  also  considering  the  question 
of  the  security  guarantees  they  hope  to  re- 
ceive and  the  subject  of  the  demands  they 
will  levy  on  the  nuclear  weapon  states  with 
regard  to  nuclear  disarmament. 

It  would  seem  prudent  for  the  Senate  to 
wait   until    this   Conference   has   been   con- 
cluded, and  we  have  had  time  to  consider  the 
attitudes   and    expectations   of   these   coun- 
tries, before  we  give  our  advice  and  consent 
to  the  treaty's  ratification.  These  countries 
will  be  our  partners  under  the  Nonprollfera- 
tlon Treaty,  and  we  have  not  only  a  right 
but  a  responsibility  to  determine  what  they 
expect  to  gain,  and  what  they  expect  to  give. 
So  much  for  the  questions  regarding  the 
substance    of    the    treaty,    questions    which 
suggest  that  the  Senate  Is  not  yet  In  a  posi- 
tion to  give  Its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty.  But 
even  If  these  substantive  questions  did  not 
exist,    there    Is    another — and    perhaps   even 
more    fundamental — consideration    involved 
and    that   Is   the   question   of    timing.   This 
question,  in  turn,  relates  to  the  Sovet  Union's 
Invasion  and  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia. 
The   Nonprollferatlon   Treaty   Is   a  poten- 
tially Important  agreement  for  the  obvious 
and  worthwhile  reason  that  Its  objective  Is 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
States  which  do  not  now  possess  them.  But, 
m  addition,   the   treaty   was   also  originally 
regarded  as  a  measure  which  would  promote 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  President  Johnson's  letter 
of  July  9,  transmitting  the  text  of  the  Non- 
prollferatlon  Treaty    to   the   Senate,   makes 
clear  the  "hope  that  this  treaty  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  new  phase  In  the  quest  for 
order   and   moderation   In   International   af- 
fairs," order  and  moderation  which  require 
the  cooperation  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty  does  re- 
quire the  cooperation  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  the  cooperation  of  the  Soviet  Union 
must  be  teken  on  faith.  Unlike  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  which  also  brought  the 
two  atomic  superpowers  together  In  a  joint 
effort  to  control  the  use  and  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons,  there  Is  no  method  of  In- 
suring that  the  Soviets  will  live  up  to  their 
part  of  the  bargain.  The  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  It  should  be  remembered,  was  limited 
to  prohibiting  those  tests  which  could  be 
detected  without  on-site  inspection.  But 
there  is  no  way  to  monitor  effectively  the 
Soviet  Union's  performance  of  Its  obligations 
under  the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty.  The 
treaty  obliges  nonnuclear  weapon  states  to 
permit  safeguards  which  Include  at  least 
some  limited  Inspection.  The  two  other  nu- 
clear weapon  states  which  are  parties  to  the 
treaty — the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom — have  issued  declarations  stating 
their  willingness  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
same  safeguards,  safeguards  which  Include 
international  Inspection  of  nonmlltary  nu- 
clear Installations.  But  the  Soviet  Union  has 
not  been  willing  to  agree  to  even  such  limited 
safe«iAaxds.  It  Is  thus  the  only  party  to  the 
treaty  which  will  be  completely  Immune 
from  any  and  all  obligations  regarding  safe- 
guards. 

Is  this  an  appropriate  time  for  the  United 
States  to  signify  our  willingness  to  take 
Soviet  promisee  on  faith?  Is  this  an  ap- 
propriate time  for  the  United  States  to 
signify  that  we  are  willing  to  disregard  the 
promises  broken  by  the  Soviet  Government 
less  than  one  month  tigo  when  massive 
numbers  of  Soviet  forces  Invaded  Czecho- 
slovakia? Other  countries  have  Indicated 
their  belief  that  this  Is  not  an  opportune 
time  even  to  sign  the  treaty.  It  seems  to 
the  undersigned  that  this  is  an  even  less  op- 
portune time  for  us  to  take  an  even  more 
final  step  and  consent  to  the  treaty's  rati- 
fication. 

With  respect  to  the  promises  broken  by 
the  Soviet  Union  when  Czechoslovakia  was 
Invaded,  It  shoxiid  be  noted  that  the  inva- 


sion violated  not  only  the  spirit  but  the  letter 
of  the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty.  The  final  In- 
troductory clause  In  the  treaty  begins  as 
follows : 

Recalling  that.  In  accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  States  must 
refrain  In  their  International  relations  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  terri- 
torial Integrity  or  political  independence  of 
any  state  •    •    • 

Since  the  treaty  Is  not  yet  In  force,  and 
since  It  has  not  yet  been  ratified  by  the  So- 
viet Union,  It  can  be  argued  that  the  inva- 
sion and  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  do  not 
violate  any  obligations  of  the  Soviet  Union 
under  this  treaty  because  no  such  obliga- 
tions yet  exist.  But  it  Is  clear  that  the  Soviet 
Invasion  and  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia 
do  violate  several  solemn  treaty  commitments 
of  the  Soviet  Union  that  unquestionably  do 
exist.  Once  such  commitment  is  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  A  second  Is  the  Warsaw 
Pact,  a  treaty  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Its  closest  allies. 

The  final  clause  In  the  preamble  to  the 
Warsaw  Pact  reads  as  follows: 

•  •  •  desirous  of  further  promoting  and 
developing  friendship,  cooperation  and  mu- 
tual assistance  In  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  respect  for  the  Independence  and 
sovereignty  of  states  and  of  noninterference 
In  their  Internal  affairs  •   •   • 

Article  VIII  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  reads  as 
follows : 

The  contracting  parties  declare  that  they 
will  act  in  a  spirit  of  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion with  a  \'lew  to  further  developing  and 
fostering  economic  and  cultural  relations 
with  one  another,  each  adhering  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  respect  for  the  Independence  and 
sovereignty  of  the  others  and  noninter- 
ference m  their  Internal  affairs. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  treats  Its  obligations  to 
its  closest  allies  with  such  complete  disre- 
gard and  cynicism,  what  are  the  prospects 
for  Soviet  observation  of  its  obligations  under 
the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty? 

Even  so.  because  of  the  vital  Importance  of 
doing  everything  possible  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  wisest  course 
of  action  might  still  be  to  sacrifice  our  scru- 
ples and  dismiss  our  doubts  if  the  Senate 
were  confronted  with  a  choice  between  hav- 
ing a  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty  now  or  not 
having  It  ever.  But  the  choice  facing  the 
Senate  Is  whether  to  advise  and  consent  to 
ratification  at  this  time  or  whether  to  defer 
that  action  until  some  time  next  year.  Even 
If  we  were  to  give  our  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  at  this  time,  the  treaty  would 
not  enter  Into  force  until  the  two  other  nu- 
clear weapon  parties,  and  at  least  40  non- 
nuclear  weapon  parties,  also  ratify  the  treaty. 
To  date,  only  one  other  country.  Ireland, 
has  so  acted.  Furthermore,  the  treaty  has  not 
even  been  signed  by  two  of  the  world's  nu- 
clear weapon  states — Communist  China  and 
Prance — or  by  many  of  those  states  most 
likely  to  become  nuclear  weapon  states: 
Japan,  Israel,  India  and  West  Germany,  in 
partlcvUar.  As  the  majority  report  on  the 
treaty  states: 

•  •  •  the  committee  urges  the  President, 
once  the  Senate  has  acted,  to  consider  de- 
laying the  process  of  depositing  the  United 
States  Instrument  of  ratification,  until  such 
time  as  he  has  received  positive  assurances 
that  a  majority  of  those  countries  nearest 
to  a  nuclear  weapons  capability  intend  to 
adhere  to  the  treaty.  The  treaty  will  become 
little  more  than  a  pious  declaration  of  Intent 
unless  it  receives  the  adherence  of  those 
countries  with  the  potential  capability  to 
develop  nuclear  weapons. 

The  Soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
Soviet  actions  while  occupying  that  counUy, 
have  caused  a  wave  of  revulsion  across  the 
world — Including  parts  of  the  communist 
world — and  In  Europe,  In  p>artlcular,  a  par- 
allel wave  of  fear.  What  Is  the  proper  attitude 
for  the  United  States  to  demonstrate  In  light 
of  this  situation?  We  have  already  been  crit- 
icized by  many  both  at  home  and  abroad  on 


the  ground  that  we  shirked  our  responsibil- 
ities before  the  Invasion  and  have  been  cal- 
lous In  our  reactions  ever  since.  Other  coun- 
tries are  reminded  of  the  spirit  of  Munich. 
They  have  voiced  their  suspicions  of  collu- 
sion between  the  two  most  powerful  coun- 
tries In  the  world. 

Our  privileges  as  one  of  the  world's  great 
powers  surely  carry  with  them  a  certain 
moral  responsibility.  We  should  not  turn  otir 
back  on  this  responsibility.  We  do  not  do 
our  country  credit  by  continuing  to  do 
"business  as  usual"  with  the  Soviet  Union 
thus  demonstrating  to  aD— Including  the 
Soviets,  their  present  victims  and  any  poten- 
tial victims — that  they  can  act  no  matter 
how  brutally  without  suffering  any  impor- 
tant consequences  in  their  relations  with  the 
United  States.  There  are  already  a  few  re- 
straints operating  to  deter  such  savage  In- 
ternational behavior.  Will  the  United  States 
remove  the  restraint  of  opprobrium  for  all 
time? 

The  peace  of  the  world  has  been  danger- 
ously threatened  in  the  last  month.  It  has 
not  been  threatened  by  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  to  ratify  the  Nonprollferatlon 
Treaty  hastily.  It  has  been  threatened  by  the 
march  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Soviet 
soldiers  Into  a  friendly  neighboring  country 
whose  treaty  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  supposedly  guaranteed  Its  Independ- 
ence and  sovereignty. 

Karl  E.  Mundt. 

bourke  b.  hlckenlooper. 

John  J.  Williams. 

Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

Frank  J.  Lausche. 


iNDivmuAL  Virws  or  Senator  Thomas  J. 
Dodd 

I  have  signed  the  minority  report  on  the 
Nonprollferatlon  Treaty  because  I  agree  in 
general  with  the  various  points  made  In  It. 
However,  I  have  decided  to  file  a  statement 
of  Individual  views  because  I  would  like  to 
see  more  emphasis  placed  on  two  points 
which  I  consider  to  be  of  cardinal  Impor- 
tance : 

(1)  As  I  pointed  out  at  a  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  meeting.  Moscow  flagrantly 
violated  the  most  essential  condition  of  the 
preamble  less  than  2  months  after  signing 
the  treaty  by  Invading  and  occupj'lng  Czech- 
oslovakia and  by  making  military  threats 
against  Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  and  West  Ger- 
many. 

(2)  The  Senate  Is  being  asked  to  ratify  a 
treaty  which  Is  only  partially  drafted  and 
which  leaves  to  future  negotiations  the  cru- 
cial matter  of  Inspection. 

It  Is  with  reluctance  that  I  must  vote 
against  ratifying  the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty 
at  this  Juncture,  and  recommend  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  question  of  Its  ratlflcatlon  be 
put  over  to  the  new  Congress. 

I  strongly  support  the  principle  of  a  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty. 

The  record  will  show  that  over  the  years 
I  have  given  my  consistent  support  to  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and 
to  every  reasonable  measure  In  the  field  of 
arms  control. 

I  supported  the  treaty  banning  nuclear 
tests  in  the  atmosphere,  underwater  and  In 
space;  and  I  derive  some  satisfaction  from 
the  knowledge  that  my  resolution  of  May 
1963,  calling  for  the  unilateral  cessation  of 
atmospheric  and  underwater  tests,  was  co- 
sponsored  by  32  other  Senators,  and  that 
this  show  of  Senate  sentiment  has  been 
credited  by  some  with  helping  to  make  the 
partial  test  ban  treaty  possible. 

I  also  voted  for  the  treaty  barring  nuclear 
weapons  from  space. 

But  In  the  case  of  the  Nonprollferatlon 
Treaty,  there  are  certain  political  facts  of 
overriding  Importance  which  compel  me  to 
vote  against  ratlflcatlon  at  this  time. 

While  I  know  of  no  divisions  within  the 
Senate  on  the  general  desirability  of  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty,  the  invasion  of  Czecho- 
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Slovakia  and  the  eventa  that  have  followed  It 
ralae  serious  questions  about  the  wisdom 
and  propriety  of  ratifying  the  Nonprollfera- 
tlon  Treaty  at  this  point. 

The  Soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  la 
a  clear  violation  of  the  final  clause  of  the 
preamble  which  Is  part  of  the  text  of  the 
treaty  and  which  precedes  the  articles  of  the 
treaty. 

This  clause  of  the  treaty  Is  also  clearly  vlo. 
lated  by  the  ominous  threats  of  invasion,  re- 
inforced by  troop  movements,  that  have  been 
directed  against  both  Rumania  and  Yugo- 
slavia, and  by  the  more  recently  voiced  So- 
viet assertion  that  it  Is  •ready,  together  with 
other  peace-loving  states,  to  take  the  neces- 
sary effective  measures"  to  curb  what  It 
alleges  to  be  neo-Nazi  and  militarist  activities 
In  West  Germany. 

The  clause  In  question  reads: 

The  States  concluding  this  Treaty,  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Parties  of  the 
Treaty"  .  .  .  Recalling  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
States  mutt-  refrain  in  their  international 
relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political 
independence  of  any  State,  or  In  any  other 
manner  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Thus,  even  before  we  have  bad  a  chance 
to  vote  on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  flagrantly  violated  the  es- 
sential premise  on  which  It  Is  based  by  In- 
vading the  territory  of  one  coimtry  which  is 
already  a  signatory  of  the  treaty  and  by 
threatening  to  Invade  the  territory  of  two 
other  countries  which  are  signatories  and  of 
a  major  country  which  is  an  expected  signa- 
tory. 

To  move  to  ratify  the  treaty  under  these 
circumstances  would  be  folly. 

The  nonnuclear  powers  In  Joining  this 
treaty  have  made  It  clear  that.  In  foregoing 
the  right  to  develop  nuclear  weapons  of  their 
own,  they  expect  an  ironclad  assurance  from 
the  nuclear  pwwers,  and  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  In  the  first 
Instance,  that  their  territorial  Integrity  and 
independence  will  be  respected.  Without  such 
an  assurance,  the  treaty  would  be  meaning- 
less: and  the  chances  are  that,  had  such  an 
assurance  not  been  written  Into  the  pream- 
ble of  the  treaty,  a  majority  of  the  present 
signatories  would  have  refrained  from  sign- 
ing the  treaty. 

Since  July  1  of  this  year.  82  governments 
have  signed  this  treaty,  either  in  Washing- 
ton. London,  or  Moscow.  Only  three  or  four 
minor  governments,  like  Gambia  and  the 
Maldive  Islands,  have  added  their  signatures 
since  the  Soviet  Union  invaded  Czechoslo- 
vakia on  August  21.  Had  the  signing  cere- 
mony been  held  after  the  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia instead  of  In  early  July.  It  Is  a  rea- 
sonably safe  assumption  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  82  signatories  would  have 
honored  the  occasion  by  their  absence. 

The  ratification  of  the  treaty  while  Soviet 
troops  remain  In  occupation  of  Czecho- 
slovakia would  debase  the  meaning  of  all 
treaties  and  would  suggest  an  attitude  of 
tolerance  toward  those  nations  that  are  prone 
to  regard  treaties  as  scraps  of  paper. 

It  woTild  put  ua  In  the  ridiculous  position 
of  ratifying  an  agreement  that  has  already 
been  nullified  by  the  action  of  a  major 
signatory. 

It  would  encourage  the  Soviet  Union  to  fur- 
ther pursue  the  course  of  aggression  on  which 
It  has  embarked  In  Central  Europe,  because 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  would  be  tan- 
tamount to  saying  that  we  intend  to  close  our 
eyes  to  what  has  happened  and  pursue  a 
"business  to  usual"  policy. 

Anthony  Eden,  the  Earl  of  Avon,  a  man 
who,  as  Foreign  Secretary  of  Great  Britain, 
had  the  foresight  and  courage  to  oppose  the 
appeasement  of  Nazi  Germany,  had  this  to 


say  about  the  matter  In  an  article  In  the  New 
York  Times  on  Septeml>er  14: 

"At  times  during  the  Bulganln-Khrushchev 
era  some  progress  on  these  lines  seemed  pos- 
sible. Now  not  only  these  but  other  attempts 
at  negotiation  between  Moscow  and  the  West 
must  be  ruled  out,  unless  one  condition  Is 
first  fulfilled.  The  Soviet  armies  must  be 
wlthdraawn  from  Czechoslovak  soil  and  that 
country's  Government  allowed  to  function 
free  from  the  imposition  of  foreign  nominees 
or    dictated    censorship. 

"This  Is  the  indispensable  minimum,  for 
all  negotiation  must  rest  on  confidence,  and 
there  can  be  none  In  the  conditions  which 
Russia  has  Imposed  upon  Czechoslovakia.  To 
condone  what  has  happened  would  be  base:  It 
would  also  be  foolish.  The  history  of  the 
thirties  has  taught  us  mercilessly  that  to  at- 
tempt new  agreements,  while  Ignoring 
flagrant  breaches  of  the  old,  earns  contempt, 
not  progress." 

I  agree  with  the  Earl  of  Avon's  suggestion 
that  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  and  dis- 
cussions on  other  aspects  of  disarmament 
should  be  made  conditional  on  the  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  troops  from  Czechoslovakia. 

There  Is  another  reason  why  ratification 
by  the  U.S.  Senate  at  this  specific  moment 
would  be  unwise. 

The  treaty  Is  meaningless  vinless  those  na- 
tions in  Europe  and  Asia  with  the  greatest 
potential  for  becoming  nuclear  powers  ad- 
here to  It. 

Even  before  Czechoslovakia,  the  Govern- 
ments of  West  Germany.  Italy,  Japan,  India, 
and  Pakistan  had  Indicated  grave  re8er\a- 
tlons  at>out  certain  aspects  of  the  treaty.  The 
Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  has  produced  a 
violent  reaction  In  all  of  these  countries.  The 
Government  of  Italy  has  already  Indicated 
that  It  will  not  under  the  present  circum- 
stances ratify  the  treaty.  The  governments 
of  the  other  major  countries  I  have  named 
are  clearly  lees  disposed  to  go  along  with  the 
treaty  than  they  were  previously  Even  neu- 
tral Switzerland  has  let  It  be  known  that  It 
now  has  serious  doubts  about  ratifying  the 
treaty. 

After  Czechoslovakia,  without  a  cooling  off 
p>erlod.  the  chances  are  that  none  of  the  ma- 
jor nonnuclear  nations  and  far  from  all  of 
the  smaller  ones  will  ratify  the  treaty  This 
would  reduce  Its  effectiveness  to  zero,  if  these 
nations  are  to  be  Induced  to  sign  it.  their 
Eissurance  that  the  major  nuclear  powers  are 
committed  to  respect  the  territorial  Integrity 
and  Independence  of  other  nations  will  have 
to  be  restored.  This  can  only  be  done  If  the 
Soviets  bow  to  world  opinion,  as  Britain  and 
Prance  did  at  the  time  of  the  Suez  crisis,  and 
withdraw  their  forces  from  Czechoslovakia. 

Prom  a  purely  tactical  standpoint,  there- 
fore, those  who  support  the  principle  of  a 
Nonprollferatlon  Treaty  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider whether  they  serve  their  cause  or  dis- 
serve it  by  pushing  for  ratification  at  this 
Juncture. 

THE    QUESTION    OF    INSPZCTION 

I  have  said  that  I  strongly  support  the 
principle  of  the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty. 
While  my  basic  argument  Is  addressed  to  the 
folly  of  ratifying  the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty 
on  the  heels  of  the  Soviet  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia,  there  is  also  a  matter  of  sub- 
stance in  the  text  of  the  treaty  which  I  par- 
ticularly wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

It  has  heretofore  been  a  basic  concept  of 
our  approach  to  problems  of  arms  control 
and  disarmament  that  every  measure  in  this 
field  must  be  accompanied  by  an  adequate 
system  of  inspection.  This  guiding  principle 
has  become  all  the  more  Imperative  in  the 
light  of  the  continuing  Soviet  record  of  viola- 
tions of  treaties  and  of  the  UN  Charter. 

However,  Instead  of  spelling  out  the  terms 
of  the  verification  procedures  which  all  the 
signatory  states  will  be  obliged  to  accept,  the 


Nonprollferatlon  Treaty  leaves  these  terms  to 
be  negotiated  at  some  future  date.  And,  to 
compound  this  folly,  it  makes  It  possible  for 
each  signatory  state  to  negotiate  its  agree- 
ment on  the  terms  of  verification  Individually 
with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Let  me  quote  here  from  article  III,  para- 
graph 1,  of  the  treaty: 

"EUtch  non-nuclear-weapon  State  Party  to 
the  Treaty  undertakes  to  accept  safeguards, 
as  set  forth  in  an  agreement  to  be  negotiated 
and  concluded  toith  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  in  accordance  with  the  Stat- 
ute of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  and  the  Agency's  safeguards  system. 
for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  verification  of 
the  fulfillment  of  its  obligations  assumed 
under  this  Treaty  with  a  view  to  preventing 
diversion  of  nuclear  energy  from  peaceful 
uses  to  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear 
explosive  devices." 

Article  in.  paragraph  4.  reads  further: 

"4.  Non-nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to 
the  Treaty  shall  conclude  agreements  with 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  article  either 
individually  or  together  with  other  States 
in  accordance  with  the  Statute  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Negotiations 
of  such  agreements  shall  commence  vHthin 
ISO  days  from  the  original  entry  into  force 
of  this  Treaty.  For  States  depositing  their 
Instruments  of  ratification  or  accession  after 
the  ISO-day  period,  negotiation  of  such  agree- 
ments shall  commence  not  later  than  the 
date  of  such  deposit.  Such  agreements  shall 
enter  into  force  not  later  than  eighteen 
months  after  the  date  of  initiation  of 
negotiations." 

It  Is  true  that  the  text  of  the  treaty  does 
say  that  future  agreements  on  Inspection  pro- 
cedures shall  be  "In  accordance  with  the 
Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  and  the  Agency's  safeguards  system." 
But  If  there  are  to  be  standardized  safe- 
guards, then  I  believe  that  the  text  of  this 
treaty  should  spell  them  out  explicitly  In- 
stead of  leaving  the  safeguards  to  future 
negotiations  between  the  signatories,  individ- 
ually or  collectively,  and  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Moreover.  I  consider  the  safeguards  writ- 
ten Into  existing  agreements  between  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and 
nonnuclear  nations  to  be  Inadequate.  For 
example,  when  Mr.  William  Foster,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  was  asked  whether  the  treaty  would 
make  It  possible  for  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  to  search  out  clandestine  nu- 
clear military  facilities  in  a  nonnuclear  coun- 
try. Mr.  Foster  replied  that,  while  such  a 
facility  would  be  a  clear  breach  of  the  treaty, 
there  was.  In  fact,  no  provision  in  the  treaty 
that  would  enable  the  lAflA  to  search  out 
clandestine  facilities. 

This  testimony  takes  on  added  significance 
In  the  light  of  the  statement  by  Dr.  Glenn  T. 
Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  that  "it  Is  perfectly  feasible  to 
build  a  clandestine  chemical  processing  plant 
using  readily  available  technology  and  equip- 
ment." Mr.  Seaborg  was  talking  specifically 
about  the  poesibility  of  separating  weapons- 
grade  Plutonium  from  the  plutonlum  pro- 
duced In  peace  nuclear  reactors. 

The  minority  report  makes  the  point  that 
the  Soviet  Government  has  made  It  clear  that 
It  will  not  agree  to  the  Inspection  of  any  of 
Its  nuclear  facilities  under  the  Nonprollfera- 
tlon Treaty. 

In  order  to  Insure  the  nonprollferatlon  of 
nuclear  weapons,  it  Is.  of  course,  not  essen- 
tial to  Inspect  peaceful  nuclear  facilities  in 
those  countries  that  already  have  a  nuclear 
military  capability. 

But  because  of  the  highly  competitive  In- 
ternational market  that  is  now  developing  In 
the  field  of  peaceful  nuclear  technology,  some 
of  our  Western  European  Allies  are  under- 
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standably  concerned  over  the  prospect  of  hav- 
ing to  submit  the  designs  of  their  principal 
nuclear  facilities  for  review  by  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency,  whose  gov- 
erning board  includes  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
of  having  to  open  up  these  facilities  to  IAEA 
inspection. 

It  was  at  the  insistence  of  the  Western 
European  governments  that  the  revised  safe- 
guards system  of  the  IAEA  Includes  a  clause 
which  reads : 

•13.  In  Implementing  safeguards,  the 
Agency  shall  take  every  precaution  to  protect 
conunerclal  and  industrial  secrets.  No  mem- 
ber of  the  Agency's  staff  shall  disclose,  except 
to  the  Director  General  and  to  such  other 
members  of  the  staff  as  the  Director  General 
may  authorize  to  have  such  Information  by 
reason  of  their  offlciail  duties  In  connection 
with  safeguards,  any  commercial  or  Industrlsd 
secret  or  any  other  confidential  information 
coming  to  his  knowledge  by  reason  of  the 
implementation  of  safeguards  by  the  Agency. 
••14.  The  Agency  shall  not  publish  or  com- 
municate to  any  State,  organization  or  per- 
son any  information  obtained  by  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  implementation  of  safe- 
guards." 

While  nations  accepting  IAEA  Inspection 
have  the  right  to  object  to  particular  in- 
spectors, there  Is  understandable  concern 
over  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union,  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  may  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  access  to  information 
which  Is  supposed  to  be  protected. 

Hopefully,  an  agreement  can  be  worked 
out  between  Euratom  and  IAEA  for  inspec- 
tion procedures  that  give  Euratom  a  princi- 
pal role  in  Implementing  the  terms  of  the 
Nonprollferatlon  Treaty  in  the  Western  Euro- 
pean countries  which  make  up  its  member- 
ship. This  Is  something  which  remains  to 
be  seen.  But  Euratom  remsiins  understand- 
ably concerned  over  the  possibility  that  the 
InternaUonal  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  under 
the  NonproUferation  Treaty,  will  be  given 
powers  which  will  seriously  undercut  Eur- 
atom's  authority. 

Because  the  United  States  recognizes  the 
validity  of  the  contention  that  countries 
without  a  nuclear  military  capability  should 
not  be  required  to  accept  review  and  Inspec- 
tion of  their  peaceful  nuclear  facilities  if  the 
major  nuclear  powers  do  not  do  likewise,  we 
have  made  It  clear,  even  though  the  question 
of  nonprollferatlon  Is  not  Involved,  that  all 
of  our  peaceful  facilities  will  be  open  to  the 
same  Inspection  as  the  facilities  of  other 
countries  adhering  to  the  treaty. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
not  done  Ukevrtse.  In  this  sense,  the  treaty 
has  failed  to  make  any  contribution  to  the 
opening  up  of  Soviet  society  which  should 
be  one  of  the  prime  objectives  of  all  agree- 
ments in  the  field  of  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament. Because  so  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  remains  a  closed  totalitarian  society, 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  will  have  to 
worry  about  its  Intentions  and  its  capabil- 
lUes. 

The  Incomplete  nature  of  the  clause  hav- 
ing to  do  with  inspection  is  an  additional 
argument  in  favor  of  postponing  ratification. 
Such  a  postponement  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  signatory  nations  to  discuss, 
and  hopefully,  agree  on  the  terms  of  uniform 
inspection  procedures  binding  on  all  nations. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  make  the  ratification 
of  the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty  or  of  any 
treaty  on  arms  control,  contingent  on  Soviet 
withdrawal  from  Czechoslovakia. 

But  beyond  this.  I  urge  the  administration 
not  to  press  the  Senate  to  ratify  a  treaty. 
Some  of  the  most  critical  articles  of  which 
may  not  be  negotiated  for  another  2  years; 
a  treaty,  which.  In  effect,  permits  each  signa- 
tory nation  to  determine  what  kind  of  in- 
spection it  will  accept;  a  treaty  that  at  this 
moment  has  no  safeguards  of  any  kind  writ- 
ten into  its  text. 

I  urge  it  to  give  the  Senate  a  treaty  with 
b\iUt-ln   safeguards,   a   treaty   whose  terms 


make  it  self-pollclng,  a  treaty  which  the 
Senate  can  vote  to  ratify  In  good  conscience. 
Given  such  a  treaty,  given  the  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  forces  from  Czechoslovakia,  and 
given  an  end  to  threats  of  Soviet  aggression 
against  other  nations,  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senate  will  vote  for  it  unanimously. 

iNDrvmuAi.  Views  or  Senator  Georoe  D. 

Aiken,  of  Vermont 
While  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  objectives 
of  the  treaty  in  trying  to  curtail  proUf eraUon 
of  nuclear  weapons.  I  feel  that  there  are 
some  definite  understandings  which  should 
be  reached  with  respect  to  the  economic  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  country  before  the  treaty 
is  voted  upon. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  recom- 
mend a  careful  reading  of  all  the  fore- 
ttoing  statements  by  all  Senators  and  by 
concerned  citizens  across  the  country 
who  receive  the  daily  issues  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  It  will  become  clear 
from  such  a  study  that  a  major  concern 
of  many  members  of  the  committee  re- 
volves around  the  specific  timing  of  the 
proposed  ratification  of  the  treaty.  Other 
serious  concerns  are  also  expressed  both 
by  the  majority  and  the  minority  Sena- 
tors about  the  adequacy  and  effective- 
ness of  the  treaty;  its  ultimate  financial 
cost  to  our  American  Government:  its 
impact  upon  friendly  nations  now  lack- 
ing nuclear  facilities  for  peaceful  uses: 
its  lack  of  anything  remotely  resembling 
mutual  inspection  or  effective  enforce- 
ment provisions;  and  several  other  fea- 
tui-es  of  the  treaty. 

Credit  is  merited  by  Senators  as- 
sociated with  the  majority  views  for  their 
candor  and  f  orthrightness  in  listing  some 
of  the  doubts  which  plague  even  the 
supporters  of  "action  now"  on  this  treaty. 
They  have  gone  to  uncommon  lengths  to 
caution  Americans  about  some  of  their 
own  reservations  and  some  of  the  serious 
concerns  felt  and  expressed  by  others.  It 
might  be  hyperbolic  to  say  the  views  of 
the  majority  have  "damned  the  treaty 
with  faint  praise,"  but  it  is  highly  im- 
portant to  call  attention  to  such  warning 
signals  and  statements  in  the  majority 
views  as  the  following : 

Under  normal  charter  procedures,  the 
United  States  had  the  option  (italicized)  for 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  a  case  of  aggression  or  threat  of  aggres- 
sion. Now  that  option  has  apparently  become 
an  obligation  (Italicized) .  The  United  States 
has  also  had  the  option  of  determining  the 
timing  of  such  an  appeal  to  the  Security 
Council.  It  now  appears  that  the  United 
States  Is  honor  bound  to  follow  a  definite  if 
limited  course  of  action  if  a  non-nuclear 
weapon  state  declares  that  it  is  a  victim  of 
nuclear  aggression  or  the  threat  of  such 
aggression. 

Also: 

This  treaty  does  represent  a  potential  cost 
to  the  United  States  in  its  alliance  relation- 
ships. 

And: 

The  committee  agrees  that  the  effectiveness 
of  the  treaty  will  depend  largely  on  the  ad- 
herence of  the  widest  possible  number  of 
countries.  It  also  notes  how  few  states  with 
the  technological  and  economic  means  of  de- 
veloping nuclear  weapons  have  thus  far 
signed  the  treaty. 

In  other  words  this  is  a  "good  faith" 
treaty  resting  solely  upon  the  manifesta- 
tions of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
treaty  signatories.  The  treaty  contains 


no  effective  enforcement  provisions.  As  of 
today,  only  one  nation  has  ratified  the 
treaty.  That  nation  is  not  a  nuclear 
power;  It  is  not  Russia,  nor  England,  nor 
France,  nor  Israel.  As  of  today,  in  fact, 
Ireland  Is  the  only  nation  in  the  world 
which  has  ratified  the  proposed  treaty, 
and  this  in  itself  raises  the  question: 
Why  should  we  hurry  our  decision  In  the 
United  States? 

Again: 

The  Committee  is  also  aware  of  pKjtentlal 
problems  regarding  interpretation  of  U.S.  ob- 
ligations under  Article  V.  As  mentioned  Arti- 
cle V  gives  assurances  to  the  nonnuclear 
states  that  they  will  share  on  a  nondiscrim- 
inatory basis  in  the  benefits  of  the  peaceful 
application  of  nuclear  explosive  devices.  The 
language  of  this  article  suggests  that  the 
United  States  will  provide  these  services  to 
any  nonnuclear  weapon  state  party  to  the 
treaty  regardless  of  its  relationship  to  the 
United  States,  with  all  costs  for  research  and 
development  borne  by  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  warning 
signal  is  included  in  the  report  of  the 
majority  favoring  the  treaty  rather  than 
in  the  viewpoints  of  the  minority.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken]  does 
well,  indeed,  to  suggest  that  we  delay 
ratification  until  we  get  at  least  some 
type  of  estimate  as  to  how  colossal  a  total 
cost  this  may  eventually  be  to  the  U.S. 
taxpayers. 

Once  again: 

The  majority  report  warns.  "Admittedly, 
the  implementation  of  the  treaty  raises  un- 
certainties. The  reliability  and  thereby  the 
credibility  of  InternaUonal  safeguards  sys- 
tems is  still  to  be  determined. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  call  attention 
to  still  other  caution  signals  frankly  in- 
cluded in  the  majority  views.  However,  I 
again  reconunend  to  all  Senators,  before 
they  vote  to  approve  this  treaty  in  the 
closing  days  of  this  session,  when  at  best 
only  hasty  and  cursory  consideration  can 
be  given  to  its  vast  potentials  and  the 
problems  it  creates,  that  they  carefully 
study  the  full  text  not  only  of  the  major- 
ity views  but  as  well  of  the  minority 
views,  and  the  inditldual  views  of  Sen- 
ators who  have  heard  the  full  testimony 
and  who  are  charged  with  making  rec- 
ommendations to  their  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  and  to  American  citizens  gen- 
erally, who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of 
all  the  testimony. 

It  is  my  view,  in  short,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  would  best  serve  our  constitu- 
ents and  the  country  by  deferring  action 
on  this  complex  and  far-reaching  treaty 
until  the  new  Congress  convenes  in  Jan- 
uary. Nothing  is  to  be  lost  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  few  months,  and  we  should  be 
sure  of  our  ground  and  certain  about  the 
various  implications  involved  before  giv- 
ing an  offhand,  carelessly  considered  ap- 
proval to  this  treaty. 

Above  all,  we  should  avoid  any  action 
now  which  might  signify  to  the  noncom- 
mitted  world  that  we  are  now  concerned 
by  the  fact  Commimist  Russia  has  al- 
ready violated  the  preamble  of  this  treaty 
by  violating  through  force  of  arms  the 
territory  of  Czechoslovakia  and  is  even 
now  threatening  to  violate  the  territo- 
rial integrity  of  other  neighboring,  sov- 
ereign states. 

Surely  the  captive  nations,  which  we 
so  solemnly  honor  each  year  by  passing 
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a  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution,  en- 
couraging their  hopes  for  eventual  free- 
dom, would  have  these  hopes  dlnuned 
and  their  confidence  shaken  If  under 
prevailing  ominous  circumstances  In 
Eastern  Europe  we  now  ignore  entirely 
what  we  know,  and  hear,  and  see  by  mov- 
ing with  full  speed  ahead  to  ratify  with- 
out due  and  full  consideration  a  far- 
reaching  treaty  which  Is  so  little  under- 
stood at  home  and  so  little  desired 
abroad. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  an  editorial 
published  in  the  highly  respected  Oma- 
ha, Nebr..  World  Herald,  dealing  with 
this  dilemma,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thskc's  No  Httbit 
Richard  Nixon  and  some  Senators  are  be- 
ing characterized  by  Administration  spokes- 
men and  others  as  obstructionists  and  "cold 
warriors'*  because  they  have  recommended 
postponing  ratification  of  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty. 

Mr.  NUon  and  others  think  the  treaty 
should  be  beld  up  for  a  while  as  a  gesture 
of  dlsappcovai  of  the  Soviet  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

That  Is  as  good  a  reason  as  most.  But  there 
Is  an  even  better  one,  and  It  should  be  ob- 
vious even  to  the  most  dedicated  peace  seek- 
er. 

Today  there  are  500  thousand  Russian 
soldiers  In  Czechoslovakia,  where  two  months 
ago  there  were  none.  Six  or  more  Soviet  di- 
visions are  stationed  along  the  West  Oer- 
man-Czechoslovaklan  border. 

Polish  and  East  Oerman  reserves  have  been 
mobilized,  and  at  least  250  thousand  Russian 
soldiers  have  been  shifted  westward  to  take 
the  places  of  the  troops  who  Invaded  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

What  this  adds  up  to  Is  a  significant  west- 
ward movement  of  Soviet  and  satellite  armed 
strength,  creating  the  most  ominous  threat 
to  Western  Europe  since  the  Berlin  crisis  of 
1961. 

In  Its  latest  bulletin,  the  Ameilcan  Secu- 
rity Council  warns: 

"Had  the  Kremlin  been  solely  concerned 
with  bringing  the  Czechs  back  Into  line.  It 
could  have  accomplished  Its  goal  with  only 
a  modest  display  of  armed  force— one  air- 
borne division  sent  to  Prague,  for  example. 
Instead,  the  Soviets  shifted  an  esUmated  650 
thousand  troops,  or  40  divisions.  This 
amounts  to  almost  one-third  of  the  Soviet 
Army,  a  massive  deployment  that  Indicates 
commitments  to  a  military-political  objective 
of  major  proportions." 

This,  coupled  with  the  brazen  remarks  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  making  about  the  con- 
ditions under  which  It  would  be  "Justified" 
In  intervening  militarily  In  West  Germany, 
lead*  to  the  conclusion  that  something  Is 
brewing  in  Europe  that  could  make  Vietnam 
look  like  a  street-corner  argument. 

Things  have  changed  In  the  Moecow  lead- 
ership since  Lyndon  Johnson  drove  the  first 
shaky  pilings  for  his  "bridges  of  understand- 
ing." The  Spirit  of  Glassboro  has  given  way 
to  the  Spirit  of  Prague,  and  an  alarming 
Sortet  adventure  to  the  west  may  be  In  the 
process  of  preparation. 

The  London  Eioonomlst  has  observed: 
"The  men  who  ordered  the  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  .  .  .  are  men  who  for  the 
sake  of  some  great  prize  might  be  willing  to 
see  their  country  suffer  a  degree  of  damage 
which  an  American  President  would  con- 
sider Intolerable  for  his  country. 

•The  Russians  lost  21  mlUlon  dead  In  the 
last  war.  but  they  acquired  half  of  Europe. 
There  are  some  of  them  who  might  conceiv- 
ably think  that  was  a  price  worth  paying  to 
get  the  other  half.  too.  They  might  not. 
when  they  thought  again,  but  no  one  Is 
going  to  bet  on  it." 


Under  these  circumstances  it  behooves 
the  United  States,  as  the  country  primarily 
responsible  for  the  protection  of  Western 
Europe,  to  maintain  Its  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional strength  at  a  level  that  would 
keep  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  from  think- 
ing even  once,  let  alone  twice,  about  taking 
action  that  would  necessitate  an  American 
military  response. 

The  nonproUferatlon  treaty  would  close 
some  of  the  options  that  the  United  States 
needs  to  keep  open  in  view  of  the  perilous 
situation  In  Europe. 

The  treaty  binds  the  signatories  to  refrain 
from  assisting  any  nation  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapons  which  does  not  now  have  them,  and 
bars  any  non-nuclear  signatory  from  acquir- 
ing them. 

This  would  prevent  the  United  SUtee.  for 
example,  from  arming  West  Germany  for  Its 
self-defense.  In  the  event  that  an  Invasion 
of  West  Germany  seemed  to  be  In  the  cards. 

Until  things  settle  down  In  Europe  and 
Communist  Intentions  are  made  clear,  the 
United  States  should  not  bind  Itself  to  any 
International  agreement  that  might  place  ir 
and  Its  allies  at  a  military  disadvantage. 
Ratification   can    wait   a   while. 


LIMITATION   OP  TAX   DEDUCTIONS 
ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  FARMING 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 19  I  introduced  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  so  as  to  limit 
the  amount  of  deductions  attributable  to 
fanning,  a  tax  which  farmers  are  now 
using  to  offset  their  nonfarm  Income.  At 
the  present  time,  a  bipartisan  group  of 
17  Senators  have  Joined  with  me  as  co- 
spwnsors  of  the  bill,  S.  4059.  Those  co- 
sponsors  include  Senators  Anderson, 
Bayh.  Burdick,  Case,  Church,  Harris, 
Hart,  Hatfield.  iNotrYE.  Mansfield.  Mc- 
Oeb.  McGovern,  Mondale.  Montoya, 
Moss,  Nelson,  and  Pearson.  In  the 
House,  the  Representative  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Culver]  has  Introduced  companion 
legislation.  HM.  19916.  In  which  he  was 
Joined  by  seven  of  his  colleagues  as  co- 
sponsors. 

Yesterday.  September  30.  I  Invited  the 
attention  of  Senators  both  to  a  recent 
editorial  published  In  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dlspatch  and  an  article  which  has  just 
been  published  in  Labor,  a  national 
weekly  newspaper.  They  appear  on  pages 
28790  and  28791  of  the  Record.  Today 
I  Invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  a 
two-part  series  which  was  published  In 
Barron's  In  August  of  this  year  "  «»  i-^ 
Just  an  excerpt  of  what  Barron's  has  to 
say  about  the  farming  tax  situation: 

Last  year.  34 Tc  of  aU  U.S.  farm  acquisitions 
were  made  by  nonfarmers.  The  USDA  esti- 
mates that  within  10  years,  another  100.000 
doctors,  lawyers  and  businessmen  will  be- 
come absentee  owners  of  agricultural  prop- 
erties. Who  they  are  and  what  they  buy 
makes  quite  a  story. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  other  Senators 
may  have  the  benefit  of  reading  that 
story  for  themselves.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  both  the  August  5  article, 
entitled  "Corporate  Sodbusters,"  and  the 
August  19  article,  entitled  "Lure  of  the 
Land."  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CORPORATK     SOOBCSTZKS 

"Really,  what  we  are  doing  Is  nothing  more 
than  applying  good  business  techniques  and 
practices  to  agriculture  .  .  .  which  heretofore 


have    been    absent." — J.    R.    Dominick    ij 
President,  CBK  Induatriea.  Inc. 

(By  Dana  L.  Thomas) 
Out  on  the  cattle  ranges  of  the  old  Wild 
West,  a  new  kind  of  cowboy  is  riding  tall  in 
the  saddle.  Rolling  out  of  bed  at  the  crack 
of  dawn — most  likely  to  televised  crop  and 
weather  reports — he  leaves  his  modem  ranch 
home  (Which  has  replaced  the  ramshackle 
bunkhouse),  to  spend  a  workday  amid  trap- 
pings of  the  Space  Age.  Low-fiylng  helicop- 
ters locate  strays  from  the  herd;  airplanes 
spray  test-tube  miracles  over  the  pastiu-e- 
land;  computers  determine  when  and  how 
to  breed  calves  by  artificial  means.  Today's 
typical  cowpoke.  who  may  never  handle  a 
branding  iron  or  a  six-shooter,  operates  a 
business  that  functions  more  like  a  pastoral 
research   laboratory   than   anything   else. 

MAKING     HAT 

The  transformation  of  Buck  Jones  Into  a 
kind  of  earthbound  Buck  Rogers  Is  sweep- 
ing America's  ranch  and  farm  land.  At  the 
same  time,  big  chunks  of  this  acreage  have 
begun  to  pass  Into  public  ownership;  a  vast 
capitalistic  Infusion  from  non-farm  sources 
Is,  In  fact,  singularly  responsible  for  agri- 
culture's latest  technological  revolution.  Ow- 
ing to  the  increase  In  population,  particularly 
In  farm-rich  places  like  California,  arable 
land  has  been  growing  critically  short.  Mean- 
while, government  subsidies,  depreciation 
benefits  and  tax  write-offs  make  ownership 
of  producing  acreage  attractive  (increasingly 
so  as  an  Inflation  hedge).  Accordingly,  in- 
dustrial corporations  as  well  as  private  In- 
vestors are  acquiring  nUlUons  of  acres — 
which  large-scale  corporate  management 
quickly  turns  to  assembly-line  production, 
virtually  as  scientific  In  Its  processes  as  a 
petroleum  refinery  or  synthetics  plant.  More 
significantly  for  stockholders,  profit-and-loes 
statements  show  that  the  new  corporate 
managers  are  making  some  real  hay. 

Corporation  farming  currently  accounts 
for  about  5%.  or  82  billion,  of  the  »40  bil- 
lion worth  of  food  and  livestock  raised  on 
U.S.  land.  Much  of  that  Is  produced  by  giant 
canning,  packing  and  chemical  concerns  but 
some  other  newsworthy  names  on  the  barn 
Include  Kern  County  Land  (recently  taken 
over  by  Tenneco,  Inc.);  CBK  Industries: 
Black  Watch  Farms  (Just  acquired  by  Ber- 
man  Leasing);  New  Mexico  &  Arizona  Land 
Co.  (50% -owned  by  the  St.  Louls-San  Fran- 
cisco Railway) ;  Allco  Land  Development  Co.; 
Gates  Rubber  Co.;  Tejon  Ranch;  Scott-Matt- 
son  Farms  (owned  by  Gulf  &  Western); 
Oppenhelmer  Industries,  a  subsidiary  of 
Atlas  Acceptance  Corp.;  the  privately  held 
Doane  Agricultural  Service.  Inc.,  and  King 
Ranch;  Arizona-Colorado  Land  &  Cattle  Co. 
and  American  Agronomics — the  last-named 
pair  having  Just  gone  public. 

DOWN    ON    THE    FARM? 

If  corporate  farms  like  these  are  producing 
about  one-twentieth  of  the  nation's  farm 
crop  today,  that  volume  Is  expected  to  rise 
steadily,  as  public  ownership  burgeons  under 
an  Inflationary  economy.  "Land  Is  the  one 
thing  that  cannot  be  manufactured."  says 
a  leading  financier.  "You  can  issue  more  com- 
mon stocks  but  you  can't  issue  more  land." 
Returns  are  no  less  Inviting.  "Top-grade 
securities  yield  3%  or  less."  the  same  source 
adds.  "You  can  do  better  than  that  on  rents 
from  a  farm,  without  the  cyclical  fluctua- 
tions that  frequently  affect  real  estate  in  the 
cities." 

In  the  opinion  of  many  experts,  arable  land 
is  bound  to  grow  scarcer.  Housing,  highways, 
commercial  and  recreational  facilities,  all  are 
staking  out  Increasing  claims  on  It.  Within 
20  years,  some  say.  there  will  be  80  million 
more  people  In  the  VS.,  subsisting  on  the 
output  from  10%  less  farm  land.  In  Califor- 
nia, the  nation's  fastest-growing  state,  every 
Influx  of  10  people  converts  one  acre  of  arable 
land  to  non-agrlcult»iral  uaea;  100,000  acres 
are  lost  to  the  population  explosion  annually 
In  the  Golden  State.  Within  a  decade,  one 
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million  acres  of  prime  California  farmland 
'win  be  taken  out  of  production.  Since  land 
can't  be  produced  In  a  factory,  much  less 
multiplied  like  paper  money  or  stocks,  the 
inevitable  result  Is  that  as  the  supply  of 
good  acreage  shrinks  It  must  become  more 
valuable. 

Beyond  this  advantage,  finally,  are  certain 
tax  beneflts  which  Uncle  Sam  makes  avail- 
able to  the  farmer  In  the  dell.  Of  these,  the 
most  tempting  Is  a  standard  depreciation 
allowance  for  capital  equipment — even  when 
it's  on-the-hoof.  Thus  a  herd  of  cattle  can 
be  written  off  like  any  other  machinery,  even 
though  the  herd  has  the  natural  capacity  to 
renew  Itself.  Hence,  the  company  with  other 
taxable  Income  Is  able  to  reduce  this  by  tak- 
ing depreciation  on  Its  bovine  "equipment." 
while  the  latter  asset — through  the  tech- 
nology called  biology — actually  Is  Increasing 
both  Its  yield  and  lU  underlying  value. 

CAPrTAL    STAMPEDE 

All  this,  then,  has  brought  a  rush  of  farm- 
ing flrms  to  an  eager  equity  market,  and  a 
veritable  sUmpede  of  public  corporations  to 
the  farm.  Probably  the  most  striking  exam- 
ple of  Investment  appeal  In  a  corporate  land- 
owner today  was  revealed  In  the  recent 
struggle  for  control  of  mighty  Kern  County 
Land.  Launched  by  two  Kentucky  financiers 
In  the  days  of  the  1849  gold  rush,  the  Cali- 
fornia firm  amassed  nearly  two  million  acres 
of  ranch  and  farmland — three  times  the  size 
of  Rhode  Island.  In  the  'Thirties.  Kern  had 
major  oil  discoveries  on  lu  properties,  and 
plowed  the  royalties  into  farming,  cattle 
raising  and  orchard  plantings. 

These  lush  holdings  are  carried  at  cost  to- 
day, though  they're  obviously  worth  sub- 
stantially more.  A  small  Insight  was  provided 
when  Kern  recently  transacted  one  of  its 
rare  land  sales — a  10,000-acre  farm.  The  ex- 
perts had  guessed  that  land  In  this  region 
would  bring  about  $500  an  acre.  Kern  man- 
aged to  get  $750  (and  some  of  the  land  has 
since  changed  hands  at  $1,000  to  $1,400  per 
acre) . 

In  addition  to  such  hidden  assets,  Kern  in 
recent  years  has  made  Important  industrial 
acquisitions,  buying  control  of  Walker  Man- 
ufakcturing  Co.  (auto  equipment)  and  Wat- 
kins- Johnson  Co.  (electronics).  Through  a 
complex  financing,  it  acquired  J.  I.  Case 
(farm  machinery),  which  had  been  suffering 
in  a  dUBcult  market.  Buoyed  by  such  diver- 
sification, Kern's  income  in  the  last  decade 
has  Jumped  from  $32  million  to  over  $180 
million. 

BATTLE   FOR  CArrLE 

Not  surprisingly,  a  number  of  outsiders 
began  eyeing  Kern  greedily.  Occidental  Petro- 
leum, a  leading  wunderkind  of  Wall  Street 
(which  a  decade  ago  was  a  struggling  oll- 
and-gas  producer  doing  less  than  $1  million 
a  year),  suddenly  made  the  big  tender  offer. 
Kern's  management,  however,  fought  Oxy 
Pete's  advances  and.  seeking  another  suitor, 
found  a  willing  candidate  in  Tenneco.  The  $3 
billion  pipeline-based  conglomerate  offered 
a  deal  Involving  convertible  preference  stock, 
and  Kern's  board  was  prompt  to  accept. 

Meanwhile,  Occidental  Petroleum  had  be- 
come Kern's  largest  stockholder,  and  now 
threatened  to  block  the  takeover.  But  as  Kern 
County  stock  soared,  Oxle  dropped  Its  proxy 
fight.  The  Tenneco  merger  was  on  the  verge 
of  consummation  when  a  rash  of  dissident 
stockholder  suits  suddenly  cropped  up, 
claiming,  among  other  things,  that  Kern  had 
been  acquired  for  less  than  it  was  worth. 

Atop  all  the  litigation  came  the  possibility 
that  under  certain  technicalities  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  Oxy  Pete, 
which  had  sold  its  Interest  In  Kern  to  Ten- 
neco, might  have  to  return  Its  $18  million 
gain.  In  any  event,  last  August,  with  the 
legal  Issues  still  pending,  the  merger  of  Kern 
Into  Tenneco  went  through. 

HERMAN'S   TtTRN 

Other  corporate  developments  also  i>olnt 
up  the  allure  of  farm  and  ranching  properties 


in  today's  market.  One  who  was  attracted  is 
H.  L.  Meckler,  founder  of  Lease  Plan  Inter- 
national, who  turned  that  highly  leveraged 
equipment-rental  firm  Into  a  financial 
giant — worth  $54  million  in  PepsiCo  stock  at 
the  merger  three  years  ago.  Looking  around 
for  another  property  to  build  up  from 
scratch,  Meckler  last  year  found  Berman.  a 
struggling  family-run  vehicle-lease  opera- 
tion. Buying  270.000  shares  (good  for  con- 
trol) from  the  family.  Meckler  reorganized 
lU  finances  while  trlnunlng  waste  and  ob- 
solescence— and  turned  Berman  around. 

Then  he  went  on  the  hunt  again,  this  time 
for  Black  Watch  Farms,  a  breeder  and  man- 
ager of  purebred  Black  Angus  Cattle.  Black 
Watch  sells  cows  to  investors  and  receives  an 
annual  management  fee  for  continuing  to 
run  the  operation.  It  owns  over  11,000  head 
on  ranches  in  nine  states,  and  in  six  years 
has  boosted  pre-tax  Income  to  $5.4  million 
(on  1967's  $15.7  million  revenues).  Meckler 
Is  Intrigued  by  what  he  finds  to  be  similari- 
ties In  cattle-breeding  and  equipment-leas- 
ing. Black  Watch  uses  little  equity  to  gain 
high  leverage.  With  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion for  tax  purposes,  Its  breeding  herd  Is 
on  the  books  at  several  million  dollars  below 
actual  value.  Real  estate  also  Is  said  to  be 
worth  substantially  more  than  the  stated 
figure. 

Last  June.  Berman  got  57%  control  of 
Black  Watch  Farms,  for  116.000  shares  of 
preferred  stock  convertible  Into  464.000 
shares  of  Berman  common.  It  expects  to  ac- 
quire the  remaining  43%  by  offering  150.000 
shares  of  Berman  common  before  tlie  end  of 
this  year.  Thanks  to  the  acquisition,  Berman 
has  substantially  bolstered  Its  net  worth. 
Meckler  expects  the  bulk  of  earnings  In  the 
immediate  future  to  come  from  Black  Watch, 
with  the  latter's  profits  being  compounded 
at  the  rate  of  perhaps  25%  yearly.  He  esti- 
mates that  Berman  now  may  earn  as  much 
as  $4.50  a  share  (based  on  a  25%  tax  rate) 
In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  1969.  Wall 
Street,  highly  impressed  by  Mr.  Meckler's 
assumption  of  affairs,  has  bid  Berman  stock 
up  tenfold. 

cBK's  swrrcK 

Other  firms  have  been  moving  Into  the 
"agribusiness"  with  a  similar  appreciation 
of  what  it  can  do  for  their  balance  sheets. 
An  example  is  CBK  Industries,  which  ex- 
panded a  pre-World  War  I  Florida  phos- 
phate-mining operation  into  a  conglomerate 
ranging  from  asphalt  and  apparel-making  to 
movie  distribution.  In  1962,  new  manage- 
ment said  it  wanted  to  find  a  business  which 
■'utilized  a  small  labor  force  .  .  .  had  better 
than  average  growth  potential  .  .  .  afforded 
the  possibility  to  non-conventional  as  well 
as  conventional  money  sotirces  for  capital 
(and  made  use  of)  new  and  improved  tech- 
nology and  equipment."  That  led  CBK  last 
year  to  abandonment  of  Its  industrial  enter- 
prises and  the  plunge  Into  agriculture. 

In  June  it  exchanged  the  film-distribution 
outfit  for  10,000  acres  of  farmland  In  south- 
em  Texas.  Then  It  sold  off  the  asphalt  and 
apparel  ventures,  as  veil  as  a  department 
store  and  other  subsidiaries,  and  with  the 
funds  bought  land  In  Missouri  and  Califor- 
nia's Imperial  Valley.  By  this  year  it  expects 
to  have  50,000  acres  leased  or  owned  out- 
right. Owing  to  costs  Incurred  In  the  change- 
over, CBK  now  enjoys  a  tax-loss  carryforward 
of  about  $4.1  million.  Earnings  over  the  next 
two  years  won't  be  "exciting,"  management 
says.  "It  will  have  an  underlying  non-de- 
preciable value  to  the  shareholders." 

OXJTSroERS  IN 

Such  hidden  assets  In  the  agribusiness 
have  lured  firms  already  rich  in  real  estate, 
too.  Thus,  sugar  processors  for  some  time 
have  been  enjoying  the  benefits  of  raising 
cattle.  Oil  companies  with  heavy  petroleum 
reserves  have  given  attention  to  exploiting 
the  top  layer  of  their  land;  they're  getting 
into  both  cattle-breeding  and  crop  raising. 
Atlantic-Rlchfleld  Corp.,  for  one,  is  building 
a  feedlot  to  handle  60,000  head  per  year. 


Several  railroads  which  own  agricultural 
properties  (picked  up  years  ago  in  right-of- 
way  deals)  have  embarked  on  similar  farm- 
ing and  ranching  operations  of  late.  The  St. 
Louis-San  Francisco  Railway  has  a  60%  in- 
vestment in  New  Mexico  &  Arizona  Land  Co., 
which  raises  and  breeds  cattle,  operates 
groves  and  orchards.  ( Recently,  too,  It  joined 
a  venture  with  Western  Nuclear,  Inc.,  of 
Denver,  to  hunt  for  uranium  on  Its  land, 
with  the  right  to  participate  In  any  develop- 
ment, mining  and  milling  )  Seaboard  Coast 
Line  has  spun  off  Its  land  holdings  into  Allco 
Land  Development  Co.,  formed  to  raise  cat- 
tle, crops  and  orchards. 

Another  outsider,  Tlmes-Mlrror  Corp. 
(publisher  of  newspapers,  magazines  and 
books),  has  a  15%  Interest  in  TeJon  Ranch, 
one  of  the  largest  contiguous  parcels  of  land 
under  private  ownership  in  California.  Orig- 
inally heavy  in  oil  exploration,  TeJon  has 
diversified  into  other  operations,  such  as  a 
venture  with  Pacific  Western  Industries  to 
build  an  automated  cement  plant  for  the 
Southern  California  market.  Moreover,  it's 
deriving  income  from  land  being  used  for 
the  construction  of  a  dam  and  power-plant 
complex  which  will  serve  farms  along  450 
miles  of  the  California  coastline. 

BIG-TIME    OPERATORS 

Finally,  still  other  Induetrlal  concerns  have 
been  moving  down  on  theifarm.  Gates  Rubber 
Co.,  a  Denver  tire-maker,  has  hatched  an 
automated  poultry-raising  operation  and 
runs  three  ranches  in  Wyoming.  Gulf  &  West- 
ern, the  huge  conglomerate,  has  purchased 
control  of  Scott-Mattson  Farms,  a  vegetable 
grower  in  Florida.  W.  R.  Grace,  already  big  in 
fertilizers  and  agricultural  chemicals,  has 
acquired  American  Breeders  Service,  which 
supplies  frozen  semen  used  In  the  artificial 
insemination  of  cattle.  Not  least,  fast-grow- 
ing Levln-Townsend,  the  computer  leasing 
firm,  has  begun  to  apply  its  talents  for  high- 
leverage  financing  to  agriculture. 

As  all  these  examples  indicate,  farming  is 
changing  steadily  from  a  small  family  opera- 
tion to  a  big-corporation  affair.  The  trend  Is 
bound  to  Intensify.  Declares  a  USDA  official: 
"The  days  are  passing  when  a  young  man 
could  start  as  a  hired  hand  on  a  neighbor's 
farm  and  climb  the  ladder  to  full  farm  own- 
ership— any  more  than  he  could  start  as  a 
stock  boy  in  a  supermarket  and  save  enough 
from  his  wages  to  take  pver  the  whole  store." 
In  today's  economy,  bigness  has  become  as 
necessary  to  agriculture  as  to  industry.  Labor 
and  equipment  costs  are  skyrocketing,  and 
for  peak  efficiency  a  farm  must  be  highly 
mechanized.  Yet  optimum  use  of  such  equip- 
ment calls  for  a  spread  of  at  least  1,000  or  2,- 
000  acres,  and  a  farm  that  big  represents  a 
million-dollar  investment  In  land  alone.  In 
addition,  there's  the  problem  of  Irrigation.  An 
average  acre  of  California  farmland  needs  at 
least  three  acre-feet  of  water  annually,  at 
costs  of  $7  to  $19  per  acre-foot  depending 
on  location.  Hence,  the  1,000-acre  operation 
may  rim  up  Irrigation  costs  of  $50,000  a  year. 
"It  Is  evident,"  an  agricultural  expert  notes, 
"that  the  nation's  farmers  will  have  to  use 
increasing  amounts  of  other  people's  money. 
Just  as  industry  does.  They  are  going  to  have 
to  sell  stock  and  debentures  to  raise  millions 
of  dollars,  in  addition  to  borrowing  short- 
term  money  for  seasonal  needs."  In  short, 
farmers  today  must  acquire  sophistication  in 
financial  as  well  as  technical  methods. 

At  the  same  time,  "assembly-line"  farming 
calls  for  new  skills  In  corporate  manage- 
ment. CBK  Industries,  for  example,  plans 
to  solve  the  problem  by  one  method.  It  will 
divide  acquired  land  Into  10.000-acre  units, 
each  headed  by  a  resident  manager  earning 
$6,000  to  $9,000  a  year.  The  method  works 
as  a  lure  for  acquisition.  CBK  reports  that 
farmers  are  eager  to  exchange  their  land  for 
CBK  stock  under  this  set-up.  then  ■work  the 
property  as  corporate  managers. 

Kern  County,  which  actually  farms  only 
13,000  of  the  118.000  irrigated  acres  it  has 
under  Intensive  cultivation,  boasts  its  own 
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syst«in.  It  haa  the  ramalnlng  106,000  acres 
operated  t>y  tenant  farmers.  The  latter  pay. 
as  rent,  a  share  of  the  crops  they  produce.  In 
this  way,  the  company  spurs  each  farmer  to 
grrealer  person*!  initiative,  while  helping  him 
adopt  the  moat  sophisticated  technolo^. 
Kern  boosted  average  annual  earnings  from 
agricultural  operations  to  tl.5  million  a  year 
In  the  19«3-'66  period,  from  only  9780.000  In 
IMS-'Sl — and  attributes  the  gains  to  lu  ag- 
gressive managerial  approach. 

UP    T»CHNOIOOT 

Bigness  and  corporate  sophistication,  of 
course,  can  reap  such  rewards  because  of  the 
burgeoning  technology  in  farming  today. 
Some  of  the  most  dramatic  innovations  are 
found  on  the  livestock  front.  One  trend,  for 
Instance,  is  Indoor  raising  of  swine,  under 
highly  automated  processes.  A  device  called 
the  "Autoeow"  acts  as  a  Und  of  mechanical 
mother  for  baby  pigs.  It  takes  the  Utter  at 
birth,  milks  and  feeds  the  piglets  In  an  alr- 
condltloned  environment,  and  rears  them  to 
record  weight.  Now  under  advanced  testing, 
the  Autoeow,-  some  experts  say.  may  turn  a 
pig  farm  into  the  kind  of  mass-production 
loduatry  which  Incubators  and  breeders  have 
made  of  the  poultry  business. 

Meanwhile,  International  Systems  &  Con- 
trols Corp.  hAs  developed  what  it  calls  the 
"Bacon  Bin"— a  line  of  total-confinement 
production  faculties  complete  with  auto- 
matic feeding  and  manure  disposal  systems. 
In  a  Bacon  Bin,  1,000  hogs  can  be  raised  and 
fattened  from  btrth  to  maturity  In  record 
time.  The  air  Is  changed  automatically  every 
60  seconds  to  provide  complete  comfort — for 
farmer  as  well  as  animals.  The  entire  feeding 
operation  takes  less  than  half  an  hour  of  the 
farmers  day.  freeing  him  for  other  profitable 
work. 

Publicity  on  the  Bacon  Bin  caught  the  eye 
of  a  Wall  Street  group.  The  result  was  a  cor- 
poration called  Environmental  Applications, 
set  up  to  produce  hogs  e.xcluslvely  with  the 
new  system.  Over  a  score  of  investors  have 
put  almost  tSOO.OOO  into  the  venture,  i Sig- 
nificantly, Armour  Sl  Co.  took  7'"i  of  the 
stock.)  The  firm  hopes  to  market  13.000  head 
of  hogs  yearly  and  has  plans  ultimately  for 
an  offer  of  stock  to  the  public. 

MODCBN  COWPOKES 

Technology  Is  also  making  Impressive 
strides  on  the  cattle  ranch,  where  today's 
rancher  more  often  than  not  has  a  university 
degree.  Even  the  old  chuck  wagon,  carrying 
food  to  hands  on  the  range,  has  been  replaced 
by  mobile  kitchen- trailers  outfitted  with  all 
the  latest  gadgetry.  Horse- power  Is  being 
augmented  by  motorbikes  and  even  helicop- 
ters In  the  classic  roundup.  Painful  branding 
Irons  are  being  replaced  by  the  gentle  ap- 
plication of  an  Identifying  dye  to  the  calf's 
ear.  Indeed,  a  modern  cowpoke  has  become 
part  nurse  and  part  midwife,  conducting 
pregnancy  tests  and  carefully  charting  the 
production  progress  of  each  heifer  to  elim- 
inate culls  that  fall  to  measure  vip.  He  In- 
jects cattle  with  vaccines,  fattens  them  with 
special  feeds  and  mineral  mixtures  (resh  from 
the  laboratory. 

One  profitable  development  Is  the  practice 
of  growing  specially  nutritious  grass  through 
the  science  of  hydroponics — that  is.  without 
soil — In  Incubator-Uke  Installations.  By  elim- 
inating the  hazards  of  uncertain  weather 
and  sou  conditions,  such  scientifically  created 
grass  fattens  calves  beyond  previous  possi- 
bilities. However.  It  necessarily  is  grown  in 
relatively  small  amounts,  usually  earmarked 
for  select  bulls.  Ordinary  slaughter  cattle 
stlU  feed  on  che  grazing  range,  and  the  key 
to  raising  them  successfully  Is  the  quality 
of  the  forage. 

In  south  Texas,  the  need  to  develop  nutri- 
tious grass  that  doesn't  wither  under  the 
blazing  sun  is  acute.  At  the  legendary  Sing 
Ranch,  agronomists  solved  the  problem  by 
Importing  and  mingling,  with  the  native 
grasses,  an  exotic  species  of  Rhodes  grass 
tTQCD.  Africa.    It  seemed   promising   untu   a 


parasite  from  Japan  Invaded  the  area,  turn- 
ing the  grass  yellow  and  killing  it.  Whole 
pasturelands  were  threatened.  King  agrono- 
mists, working  with  scientists  from  Texas 
AAM  University,  at  the  eleventh  hour  dis- 
covered a  wasp-like  insect  from  India  that 
preys  upon  the  parasite. 

India's  bug  was  In  short  supply,  however. 
So  biologists  patiently  set  about  to  grow 
cultures,  until  they  multiplied  the  species 
sufficiently  to  turn  It  loose  on  ranchland. 
Since  the  wasp  can  travel  only  about  half  a 
mile  during  its  entire  lifetime,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  find  a  way  of  distributing  it  in  great 
numbers.  Accordingly,  swarms  of  eggs  of  the 
pyaraslte,  camoufiaged  In  nodules  of  Rhodes 
grass  which  are  Its  natural  habitat,  were  un- 
loaded from  low-flying  planes.  (The  first  drop 
was  made  on  105.000  acres  of  King  Ranch's 
Encino  division.)  Thanks  to  this  resourceful 
counterattack — the  outcome  of  which  is  still 
being  closely  watched — Rhodes  grass  once 
again  should  Impart  a  healthy,  hlgh-yleldlng 
range  forage  to  south  Texas. 

Another  area  with  fascinating  technology 
Is  the  scientific  breeding  of  cattle,  to  mini- 
mize undesirable  features  and  maximize  good 
ones.  An  example  is  the  elimination  of  horns, 
which  have  the  disadvantage  of  causing  in- 
juries when  cattle  are  being  fed  or  are  packed 
together  on  the  way  to  the  slaughter  house. 
Federal  regulations  require  that  If  the  hide 
of  an  animal  Is  pierced,  the  meat  must  be 
marked  down  to  an  Inferior  grade.  Some 
ranches  dehorn  their  calves  at  the  spring 
roundup,  but  this  can  be  painful  surgery, 
frequently  causing  severe  shock  to  the  nerv- 
ous system.  Infection  and  loss  of  weight. 
Several  varieties  of  cattle — notably  the  Black 
Angus — have  been  bred  aucceesfuUy  so  that 
they  now  are  hornless. 

A  LOT  OF  Btru.     ■ 

An  even  more  remarkable  Job — breeding 
a  uniquely  new  herd — has  been  accomplished 
by  King  Ranch.  The  two  dominant  cattle 
breeds  in  the  U.S.  over  the  last  century  have 
been  the  Shorthorn  and  Hereford,  both  im- 
ported from  Britain  and  suitable  In  temper- 
ate climates — but  less  than  Ideal  under  the 
blazing  sun  of  south  Texas.  Prom  India,  King 
Ranch  Imported  Brahnfiln  bulls,  highly 
adaptable  to  tropical  heat,  with  a  high  tol- 
erance for  insect  pests.  These  were  crossbred 
with  Shorthorns,  whose  beefy  qualities  make 
for  choice  cuts  of  red  meat.  Prom  one  ex- 
traordinary offspring,  a  bull  named  Monkey, 
King  fixed  the  type  of  the  breed  It  wanted, 
called  Santa  Oertrudls.  Every  member  of  the 
breed— and  descendants  have  been  shipped 
to  start  new  herds  all  over  the  world — Is  a 
direct  descendant  In  an  unbroken  line  of 
the  great  foundation  sire.  Monkey.  What's 
more.  King  has  sold  a  number  of  prize  speci- 
mens at  substantial  profits. 

The  major  capital  asset  on  every  breeding 
ranch,  of  course,  is  the  bull.  Thanks  to  his 
ability  to  sire  a  goodly  number  of  top-quality 
calves,  for  sale  at  premium  prices  to  other 
ranchers,  he  brings  In  the  lion's  share  of 
profits.  Like  thoroughbred  race  horses,  prize 
bulls  with  reputations  as  good  breeders  are 
housed  In  special  quarters,  decorated  with 
plaques  and  medals  denoting  their  achieve- 
ments. So  much  In  demand  are  the  most 
famous  sires  that  frequently  they  are  owned 
by  several  investors,  each  with  a  share  in 
the  offspring.  Thus,  at  one  auction  last  June, 
a  one- third  share  In  a  famous  Aberdeen 
Angus  bull  named  Constructor  brought 
$200,000.  (The  successful  bidder:  a  Beverly 
HUls  brokerage  bouse.) 

With  so  much  money  on  the  hoof,  extreme 
care  Is  taken  to  breed  a  prize  bull  only  with 
the  finest  cows  available.  Accordingly  mates 
are  sought  from  herds  all  over  the  nation. 
Indeed,  the  chore  of  matching  a  high-priced 
bull  with  an  appropriate  heifer  now  has  been 
assigned  to  computers.  Electronic  brains  keep 
copious  statistics  on  the  breeding  charac- 
teristics, and  weight-fattening  potentials 
through  several  generations  of  calves  from 
famous  slrea.  When  a  prize  bull  is  ready  for 


mating,  his  characteristics  are  flashed  to 
computer  Installations;  the  electronic  brain, 
going  through  statistics  on  heifers  through- 
out the  land,  comes  up  with  what  it  con- 
siders to  be  the  Ideal  mate. 

Once  this  Is  determined,  the  two  animals 
may  never  have  to  get  Into  the  same  pen  or 
even  the  same  county — thanks  to  highly  de- 
veloped techniques  of  artificial  Insemination. 
Sperm  from  the  bull  Is  frozen,  packed  In  a 
vial,  color-coded,  and  sent  to  the  rancher 
whose  heifer  has  been  chosen  for  Inocula- 
tion. Seven  of  every  10  such  injections  result 
in  conception.  There's  little  wasted  effort  'or 
all  concerned  and  costs  are  kept  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

THB    MATING    GAMZ 

"Computer  mating"  Is  becoming  so  profit- 
able a  business  that  a  number  of  services 
firms  now  are  in  the  act,  keeping  production 
records  by  the  thousands  on  high-speed  mag- 
netic tape,  flashing  all  pertinent  material  on 
the  advisability  of  such  a  venture  to  a  client 
within  minutes  of  an  Inquiry.  One  firm. 
American  Breeders  Service,  which  pioneered 
m  artificial  insemination  techniques,  built 
so  brisk  a  business  shipping  frozen  semen 
that  it  was  taken  over  by  W.  R.  Orace. 

All  this  only  hints  at  the  changes  tech- 
nology is  yielding  down  on  the  farm.  There 
are  solenoid  air  valves  which,  operating  on 
radio  signals,  control  Irrigation  levels  so  that 
soil  Is  watered  scientifically  to  the  maximum 
benefit  short  of  being  spoiled.  There  are 
newly  formulated  feed  grains  with  the  nu- 
tritional quality  of  breakfast  cereals.  New 
chemicals  speed  up  the  defoliation  of  plants 
and  simplify  the  harvesting  of  fruits  and 
cotton.  Some  agronomists  foresee  even  more 
dramatic  breakthroughs  ahead — from  the 
plowing  and  harvesting  of  crops  by  remote 
control  to  the  creation  of  rainfall  by  the 
dialing  of  a  machine. 

In  short,  farming  has  become  big  business 
and  the  old  homestead  never  will  be  the 
same  again.  USDA  officials  estimate  that 
within  the  next  two  decades,  600,000  large- 
scale  corporate  farms  will  do  the  work  of  to- 
day's three  mllUon  enterprises.  Some  experts 
go  so  far  as  to  predict  that  the  family  farm 
ultimately  will  become  extinct  and  that  all 
food  win  be  mass-produced  as  efficiently  as 
shoes  or  automobiles. 

Meanwhile,  as  farm  lands  pass  Into  public 
ownership,  not  only  industrial  corporations 
and  their  stockholders  are  the  beneficiaries. 
Private  Investors  have  been  moving  into 
farm  and  ranch  ownership  too,  through  In- 
vestment programs  tailored  to  personal  re- 
quirements. Such  portfolios  today  may  In- 
clude ranches,  cattle,  citrus  groves  and 
orchards — all  desirable  hedges  against  in- 
flation and  rising  taxes.  The  rewards  and 
risks  of  such  personal  Investments  will  be 
detailed  In  a  forthcoming  article, 

Ldrc  or  THE  Land 
(Note. — This  Is  the  second  article  of  a 
two-part  series  on  Investment  In  farming 
and  ranching.  The  first  article,  which  ap- 
peared August  5.  reported  on  the  growing 
tendency  of  Industrial  corporations  to  Inter- 
est themselves  in  agriculture.  Today's  instal- 
ment deals  with  the  variety  of  private  in- 
vestors and  the  nature  of  their  Investments 
in  farm  and  ranch  properties.) 

(By  Dana  L.  Thomas) 
Not  all  the  bulls  these  days  are  In  the 
stock  market.  Some  on  which  a  few  Wall 
Street  investors  soon  may  be  riding  herd. 
Indeed,  confine  their  movements  to  the  cow 
barns  of  the  great  Southwest.  Specifically,  an 
Oklahoma  doctor  seems  to  have  diagnosed 
an  unfulfilled  demand.  For  $250  per  cow 
(and  a  minimum  of  10  cows  per  unit)  he 
plans  to  lease  cattle  from  a  prized  species 
to  Investors  across  the  U.S.  What  the  In- 
vestor gets  out  of  each  cow  Is  Its  production 
of  offspring:  the  Investor  In  effect  pays  an- 
nual rental  of  92.500.  and  all  calves  born 
to  the  animals  belong  to  him.  Since  the 
doctor  plans  to  employ  professional  ranch 
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managers  to  see  that  the  herd  Is  bred  only 
with  thorotighbred  bulls  of  a  rare  blood  line 
(valued  for  its  high-grade  beef),  the  calves 
stand  a  fair  chance  of  being  growth  invest- 
ments. At  least  that's  the  prospect  which  has 
intrigued  investors— most  of  whom.  It  must 
be  assumed,  might  know  a  put  from  a  call, 
but  never  a  prize  heifer  from  a  cud-chew- 
ing cull. 

TAX    DEDUCTIONS 

"I'm  an  old  cowhand"  is,  in  fact,  an  In- 
creasingly popular  refrain  from  Wall  Street 
to  Main  Street.  Anxiety  over  Infiatlon,  a 
weakened  dollar  and  an  uncertain  world,  has 
led  more  and  more  Americans  into  stashing 
some  of  their  Investment  money  back  at  the 
ranch.  Nor  Is  the  stock  In  a  big  "corporate 
sodbuster"  like  King  Ranch  or  Tejon  (Bar- 
ron's. August  5)  the  only  way.  Attractive 
personal  tax  deductions  and  depreciation  al- 
lowances (for  those  In  the  60%  bracket  or 
higher)  have  turned  many  a  city  slicker  into 
an  absentee  owner  of  cattle  herds.  Others  are 
buying  up  Florida  citrus  groves — which  they 
may  not  even  lay  eyes  on  except  at  vacation 
time  (When  the  trip  becomes  a  "business 
expense") .  StUl  others.  Investing  In  uncleared 
farmland,  look  to  make  a  kUUng— if  not  out 
of  oil  or  resale  to  some  future  real  estate 
developer,  then  by  developing  the  land  for 
agriculture. 

Last  year,  34"^,  of  all  U.S.  farm  acquisitions 
were  made  by  nonfarmers.  The  USDA  esti- 
mates that  within  10  years,  another  100,000 
doctors,  lawyers  and  businessmen  will  be- 
come absentee  owners  of  agricultural  prop- 
erties. Who  they  are  and  what  they  buy 
makes  quite  a  story.  Owners  of  breeding  herds 
and  ranchlands,  to  Illustrate,  range  from 
leading  Wall  Street  partners  (Lehman 
Brothers,  Salomon-Hutzler,  Bumham.  to 
name  three)  to  wealthy  individuals  like  E, 
Roland  Harrlman,  Wlnthrop  Rockefeller  and 
a  galaxy  of  show  biz  names  such  as  Richard 
Rodgers  and  Oroucho  Marx.  In  addition  to 
these  headUners,  thousands  of  ordinary  U.S. 
executives  and  professional  men  now  are 
Joining  the  stampede. 

Let's  take  a  look.  then,  at  the  various  en- 
terprises luring  Americans  back  to  the  soil. 
One,  of  course.  Is  cattle-ranching,  the  source 
of  many  a  famous  fortune.  (After  the  first 
World  War  1.100,000  people  moved  Into  south 
and  west  Texas  alone,  buying  up  uncleared 
land  for  a  song,  aiming  to  strike  oil.  but 
frequently  settling  instead  for  the  rewards 
of  beef.)  The  cattle  business  had  plenty  of 
ups  and  downs  In  earlier  days,  as  prices 
rose  and  fell  in  the  stockyards;  after  World 
War  II,  Indeed,  the  market  collapsed,  followed 
by  several  years  of  severe  drought  and  a 
great  many  marginal  ranchers  were  driven 
out  of  business.  Others  who  survived  lacked 
the  capital  to  exploit  the  new  scientific  tech- 
niques and  equipment,  which  have  now  be- 
come business  necessities.  One  way  and  an- 
other, in  short,  opportunities  opened  up  on 
the  ranch  for  outside  Investors. 

A  special  attraction  for  such  "tenderfoot" 
capital  Is  the  tax  treatment  afforded  by  Uncle 
Sam.  Intent  on  building  up  quality  In  the 
nation's  cattle,  the  U.S.  government  allows 
Investors  In  a  breeding  herd  to  take  depre- 
ciation. Just  as  on  other  capital  equipment; 
of  course,  unlike  ordinary  machinery  which 
eventually  becomes  obsolete,  a  herd  of  cattle 
perpetuates  itself  and  Increases  In  value — 
yielding  a  capital  gain  if  held  more  than 
a  year  before  being  sold.  (During  the  year, 
costs  can  be  deducted  from  ordinary  in- 
come.) This  provides  an  Incentive  to  improve 
the  herd  by  selling  off  poor  cattle  and  breed- 
ing the  rest  selectively. 

WALL  STREET'S  STABLES 

Actual  raising,  breeding  and  selling  of  cat- 
tle is  handled  by  several  professional  man- 
agement firms.  One  that  Is  about  to  go  pub- 
lic. Arizona-Colorado  Land  &  Cattle  Co., 
boasts  Dan  Lufkln,  of  Wall  Street's  "swing- 
ing" Donaldson.  Lufkln  &  Jenrette.  as  Its 
chairman.  By  far  the  largest  In  the  cattle 


business  Is  Oppenhelmer  Industries,  with  a 
client  list  reading  like  a  Who's  Who  of  high 
society,  show  business  and  the  stock  market. 
Chairman  Harold  Oppenhelmer,  a  graduate 
anthropologist  from  Harvard  (and  a  Briga- 
dier General  In  the  Marines,  Just  returned 
from  active  duty  In  Vietnam) ,  has  contact 
with  the  WaU  Street  fraternity  too,  via  Ar- 
thur Levitt,  Jr.,  a  director  and  the  son  of 
New  York  State's  controller.  Oppenhelmer 
runs  his  organization  like  a  crack  Marine 
division.  (Indeed,  his  executive  staff  Includes 
a  number  of  military  veterans.)  "The  big 
failure  in  ranching  has  been  execution."  Op- 
penhelmer has  been  quoted  as  saying,  "We're 
very  good.  We're  very  expensive,  too." 

Most  Oppenhelmer  clients  are  in  the  50"^- 
or-over  tax  bracket.  They  buy  cattle  lor  10 T, 
down  (gaining  the  highest  possible  leverage) 
and  a  90%  non-recourse  note  to  cover  the 
balance.  For  setting  up  the  cUent  In  business, 
Oppenhelmer  takes  an  Initial  fee  of  up  to 
eVi^c.  depending  on  the  number  of  head 
times  the  gross  cost  of  the  cattle.  The  new 
owner  gets  a  bill  of  sale,  backed  up  by  a 
registered  brand.  The  animals,  usually  Here- 
ford or  Angus  bought  from  other  herd  owners 
or  Independent  ranchers,  thereafter  are  pas- 
tured under  contract  with  various  ranchers 
m  a  number  of  states.  The  client  then  pays 
an  annual  management  fee  (again  of  up  to 
8'/2  % ) ,  computed  against  operating  expenses. 
He  deducts  all  herd  operating  expenses  from 
ordinary  income,  for  tax  purposes,  but  pays 
at  the  capital  gains  rate  when  he  sells  cattle 
from  the  breeding  stock.  Finally,  the  resi- 
dent ranch  manager  receives  an  incentive 
bonus  depending  on  how  well  he  fattens  the 
calves. 

SAFEH   THAN    OIL 

The  advantages  of  Oppenheimer's  program 
are  several.  In  addition,  for  a  high-Income 
man  wishing  to  minimize  taxes  during  the 
period  of  his  peak  earnings,  while  income 
from  cattle  ranching  builds  up  for  his  re- 
tirement years,  Oppenhelmer  offers  a  tailor- 
made  plan.  Cattle  when  purchased  are  sub- 
ject to  rapid  depreciation;  cattle  bom  to  the 
herd  have  a  zero  tax  basis:  breeding  cattle 
held  for  more  than  12  months  qualify  for 
capital  gains  and  there  is  maximum  flexibil- 
ity for  planning  purposes.  In  short,  cash  flow 
and  expenses  can  be  adjusted  to  each  Indi- 
vidual needs.  Unlike  the  oil  business,  more 
over,  there  are  no  dry  wells.  That,  as  Oppen- 
helmer points  out,  makes  cattle  a  safer  In- 
vestment than  oil. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  risks.  Cattle  prices 
remain  less  than  certain,  herds  are  subject 
to  disease  and  other  natural  disasters  and 
a  particular  ranch-manager  may  well  turn 
out  to  be  something  less  than  a  business 
whiz.  For  the  most  part,  however,  an  ln"estor 
In  breeding  cattle  is  not  trying  for  a  quick 
killing,  but  a  long-range  program,  and  these 
things  can  be  discounted  under  good  man- 
agement In  the  long  run.  There  is  another, 
more  speculative  area  of  cattle  Investment 
for  those  so  inclined:  the  purchase  of  cattle 
not  for  breeding  but  for  slaughter.  Here,  the 
buyer  does  hope  to  cash  in  on  a  quick  Jump 
in  stockyard  prices.  Since  feeders  can't  be 
depreciated  or  sold  for  capital  gains,  such 
investors  are  betting  that  livestock  prices 
win  rise  faster  than  feed  and  maintenance 
costs. 

As  one  expert  puts  It.  "Buying  feeder  cattle 
is  like  buying  high-risk  common  stock.  The 
speculator  .  .  .  seeks  the  lowest  cost  feeding 
contract  .  .  .  and  (frequently)  assumes  all 
the  risk.  Depending  on  the  play  of  the  market, 
fortunes  can  be  and  have  been  made  and 
lost.  OccaslonaUy,  a  highly  profitable  hedge 
can  be  set  up  on  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex- 
change, but  the  speculator  usually  prefers 
riding  with  the  throttle  open." 

Most  top  management  firms  run  feeder- 
cattle  programs,  offering  varying  degrees  of 
speculative  risk.  Oppenhelmer  has  one  In 
which  the  risk  is  shared.  A  client  buys  steers 
from  a  commercial  feedlot  for  5%  down,  giv- 
ing a  five-month  note  for  the  balance  with 


recourse  ( to  the  animals)  only  In  the  event  of 
default.  Most  of  the  feed  is  purchased  at  the 
start,  with  Interest  paid  ifi  advance.  The  feed- 
lot  agrees  to  accept  al  lotses  over  $5  per  head. 
In  return  for  a  50-60  share  of  the  profits. 
Usually,  the  cattle  are  purchased  In  Novem- 
ber for  sale  In  April  or  May  of  the  following 
year.  More  than  90%  of  the  Initial  cash  pay- 
ment Is  deductible  in  the  first  year,  but  the 
money  earned  the  second  year  is  subject  to 
ordinary  income  tax.  (Hence,  during  a  year 
when  the  Investor's  income  from  other 
sources  Is  unexpectedly  high,  this  deduction 
moves  his  tax  problem  into  the  following 
vear.)  To  further  lighten  the  load,  the  In- 
vestor often  makes  large  prepayments  (be- 
fore the  end  of  the  first  year)  for  feed  to  be 
used  the  following  year. 

StUl  another  angle  to  cattle  investment  Is 
outright  ownership  of  a  ranch.  Most  manage- 
ment firms  win  arrange  for  the  purchase  and 
upkeep,  and  will  see  that  it's  stocked  with 
cattle.  "Ranchland  Is  the  best  long-range 
speculation  In  the  United  States."  declares 
an  Oppenhelmer  brochure.  One  of  the  ad- 
vantages Is  that  many  capital-Improvements 
costs  can  be  charged  off  as  Immediate  ex- 
pense, whereas  In  ordinary  real  estate  such 
costs  are  expensed  over  longer  periods  More- 
over, the  ranch  owner  can  be  the  recipient 
of  a  delightful  wlndfaU.  To  cite  an  instance, 
the  partners  of  one  well-known  Wall  Street 
brokerage  house  are  about  to  realize  a 
bonanza,  thanks  to  a  huge  crater  that  has 
been  dug  by  a  real  estate  promoter  on  land 
adjacent  to  their  ranch  property  By  dam- 
ming up  a  nearby  river,  the  realtor  plans  to 
pour  water  into  the  crater  creating  an 
artificial  lake.  A  big  housing  development 
then  will  spring  up  around  this  "liilcefront" 
property.  The  prospect  Is  booming  the  value 
of  the  brokers'  ranchland. 

GROWING     ON     TREES 

So  much  for  cattle  ranching.  The  high- 
bracket  Investor  whose  taste  may  run  to 
something  other  than  beef  on  the  hoof,  can 
find  equally  tax-sheltered  opportunites  in 
Florida  citrus  groves.  An  Investor  planning  to 
retire  in  10  years  can  buy  undeveloped  land 
(and  plant  It  to  orange,  lemon  or  grapefruit 
trees),  usually  for  15%  down,  paying  the 
balance  over  10  years.  It  takes  about  half  that 
long  for  the  grove  to  begin  bearing  fruit, 
during  which  period  it's  under  professional 
management;  meanwhile  the  absentee  owner 
takes  his  losses,  thereby  reducing  his  taxes. 
Then,  when  he's  ready  to  retire  and  his  tax- 
able Income  drops,  the  trees  presumably  have 
reached  their  full  yield. 

Under  current  law,  a  citrus-grove  owner 
enjoys  a  7%  investment  tax  credit  which  he 
can  deduct  during  the  first  year  his  trees 
bear  fruit.  He  also  has  substantial  deprecia- 
tion allowances,  which — ^though  not  as  gen- 
erous as  In  cattle — ^provide  a  handsome 
charge-off  annually  untU  he  can  recoup  his 
Investment.  (Far  from  actually  depreclaUng, 
of  course,  a  citrus  grove  multiplies  in  value 
when  It  begins  bearing  fruit.)  Some  groves 
bear  fruit  for  as  long  as  75  years  and  have 
been  known  to  yield  a  financial  return  as 
high  as  15%  in  a  given  year.  Finally,  there's 
the  prospect  of  a  capital-gains  profit  if  the 
owner  decides  to  sell.  {He  must  repay  all  or 
part  of  his  7%  Investment  tax  deductions  If 
he  sells  within  eight  years.)  Not  least,  as 
noted  earUer,  he  can  charge  off  as  a  business 
cost  his  visits  to  Florida  to  "Inspect"  hU 
groves — enjoying  a  nice  little  vacation  at 
Uncle  Sam's  expense. 

AN    ILL    WIND 

Again,  it's  true,  there  are  risks  Involved. 
The  trees  are  at  the  mercy  of  Florida's  un- 
certain weather.  Hurricanes  and  frosts  can 
wipe  out  a  grove  overnight.  For  those  sur- 
viving, however,  restUts  can  be  heady:  in 
1962,  a  severe  freeze  created  such  a  shortage 
In  oranges  that  prices  for  the  remaining  crop 
shot  up  more  than  200%.  In  any  case,  the 
idea  of  owning  a  "beautiful,  picturesque 
orange  grove  In  sun-blessed  Florida,"  as  one 
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brochure  rhapsodizes,  seems  to  have  an  Ir^ 
resistible  appeal  for  all  kinds  of  people. 
Among  them  are  big-name  athletes,  whose 
brief  careers  yield  both  high  Income  and 
early  retirement.  One  new  dtrus  Investor  Is  a 
nationally  known  pro  football  star  who 
fears  that  Injuries  will  force  him  to  the  slde- 
Unea  sooner  than  he  had  Intended. 

Ownership  of  Florida  groves  also  appeals 
to  affluent  foreigners — many  of  whom  may 
never  have  tasted  an  American  orange.  Eu- 
ropeans, In  particular,  noting  that  the  Sun- 
shine State  is  one  of  the  nation's  faatest- 
growlng.  And  that  while  prices  on  the 
heavily  developed  east  coast  are  high,  those 
inland  and  on  the  west  coast  still  are  rela- 
tively cheap — compared  with,  say,  California. 
Consequently,  Investors  from  France,  Ger- 
many and  Greece  (even  trust- fund  mana- 
gers in  Scotland)  are  pouring  money  into 
Florida  groves.  One  celebrated  grandame.  a 
descendant  of  the  Austro-Hungarlan  nobility 
now  resident  in  Switzerland,  is  one  of  Flor- 
ida's most  «pthusla«tlc  Investors. 

BIO   APPrillK 

To  serve  this  demand,  citrus-grove  sales- 
men are  all  over  the  place,  buying  land  and 
parcelling  It  out  on  an  Installment-plan 
basis.  son»e«imes  taking  on  the  Job  of  plant- 
ing ireee  amtf  even  running  the  operation  for 
a  fee.  One  such  venture.  American  Agronom- 
ics Corp.,  was  launched  by  two  accountants 
from  New  Jersey,  Jack  and  Jules  I^eeman. 
They  are  developing  land  far  enough  south 
to  minimize  the  risk  of  freezes,  and  selling  it 
to  Investors  at  •1,700  an  acre — 15 "c  down,  the 
balance  payable  In  monthly  Installments 
running  up  to  10  years.  The  firm  receives  a 
commission  of  10^0-121^%  on  the  net  re- 
turns of  the  grove  owner.  In  return  for  pick- 
ing, packing  and  marketing  the  fruit. 

So  great  is  the  appetite  for  groves  that 
American  Agronomics  recently  made  a  pub- 
lic offering  to  raise  money  for  new  land  ac- 
quisitions. With  the  proceeds  It  bought  16,- 
200  acres,  taking  an  option  on  U.eoo  more 
In  DeSoto  County,  at  the  southern  part  of 
the  citrus  belt.  That  brought  its  tot&l 
acreage,  acquired  or  under  option,  to  some 
33,000. 

FOa    LAND'S    SAKJB 

Last  but  far  from  least  is  the  growing  In- 
terest by  investors  In  farmland  where  liqui- 
dation, quick  settlement  of  an  estate  or  near- 
by Industrial  development  promises  rapid 
appreciation.  Especially  attractive  Is  land 
located  around  growing  urban  areas.  A  dozen 
miles  from  downtown  Colorado  Springs,  for 
example,  land  values  only  seven  years  ago 
ran  as  low  as  tlOO  per  acre  Recently,  with 
development  of  the  resort  area,  prices  have 
soared  above  $600  an  acre,  and  speculative 
activity  now  covers  an  area  50  miles  out  from 
the  city  center.  In  parts  of  Louisiana  Ari- 
zona and  California,  the  story  is  much  the 
same. 

Interest  in  undeveloped  farmland  Is,  In- 
deed, widespread.  Doane  Agricultural  Service 
the  leading  manager  of  farm  properties  for 
absentee  owners,  is  providing  a  vehicle  for 
the  relatively  small  investor  who  would  like 
to  buy  land  Investors  can  come  Into  land 
ventures  as  limited  partners— with  Doane 
the  general  partner— by  buying  a  $10,000  In- 
terest In  a  diversified  unit.  Each  package  is 
capitalized  at  a  minimum  of  t200,000  to 
which  Doane  also  contributes.  That  equity 
represenu  about  50%  of  the  total  value  of 
the  land;  the  rest  Is  borrowed  from  the  se.ler 
of  the  property,  or  perhaps  from  an  Insurance 
company. 

Doane  already  has  launched  one  such 
partnership  package,  buying  over  1,000  acres 
of  undeveloped  land  In  the  Louisiana  delta. 
It's  now  being  cleared  for  crops.  Addltlon- 
aUy.  Doane  has  bought  tillable  land  In  nit- 
noU.  which  already  U  In  production  and 
presximably  has  considerable  appreclaUon 
potential.  Cvirrently,  the  firm  Is  working  on 
still  another  limited  partnership  offering  In 
Missouri. 
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In  all  this  stepped-up  activity  down  on 
the  farm,  there  are,  to  be  sure,  some  pitfalls 
for  the  unwary  Investor.  For  one  thing,  quite 
a  few  fraudulent  promoters  are  flooding  the 
malls  with  glowing  brochures — perhaps  rep- 
resenting poisonous  alkali  soil  as  lush  farm- 
land, or  abundant  tracts  of  desert  waste- 
land as  Ideal  retirement  sites.  One  promoter 
selling  land  In  south  Florida  recently  issued 
a  deed  which  told.  In  the  fine  print,  that  the 
property  was  "subject  td  easement  to  the 
Central  and  South  Florida  Flood  Control 
District.  "  What  that  meant  In  plain  English 
Is  that  the  state  reserves  the  right  (any  time 
It  desires)  to  Inundate  the  property  under 
10  feet  of  water. 

In  the  Southwest,  the  land  rush  has  pro- 
duced a  growing  muddle  of  claims  and  coun- 
ter-claims to  titles,  often  reopening  some 
old  wound.  Descendants  of  Spanish-Ameri- 
can colonists  are  challenging  the  validity  of 
certain  U.S.  land  grants,  claiming  they  rep- 
resent property  stolen  from  their  forefathers, 
who  settled  the  West  on  grants  from  Mexico 
and  Spain.  American  Indians  also  have  gone 
to  court,  claiming  title  to  farmland  orig- 
inally owned  by  their  ancestors.  The  Sem- 
Inoles.  for  example,  want  to  be  compensated 
for  32  million  acres — comprising  a  large 
hunk  of  the  state  of  Florida.  In  California. 
Indian  tribes  recently  won  compensation  for 
60  million  acres,  which  they  claimed  as  hav- 
ing been  seized  from  their  forebears. 

BEWARE    or    BT7TEXS 

The  Investor  today,  once  he  has  a  legally 
unassailable  title,  also  must  be  careful  about 
anyone  who  offers  to  buy  his  land.  Major 
industrial  corporations  are  on  the  prowl  for 
agricultural  land,  and  frequently  have  been 
known  to  use  a  strategy  of  deception  that 
would  bamboozle  even  the  CIA.  Not  long  ago. 
a  well-known  metals  fabricator  sought  land 
In  the  Midwest,  as  the  site  for  a  new  indus- 
trial plant:  a  major  railroad  was  recruited 
to  act  as  a  front.  ( Railroads  often  enter  the 
market  for  track-side  land,  even  when  they 
don't  have  immediate  use  for  It,  and  so  can 
hold  out  for  bargain  prices.)  The  latter  ap- 
proached owners  with  an  offer  which,  only 
too  late,  they  discovered  was  quite  a  bit 
below  what  their  land  could  have  fetched. 
"We  really  got  taken  to  the  cleaners. "  one 
said. 

Other  problems  include  Industrial  rela- 
tions. Many  bona  flde  farmers  are  beginning 
to  chafe  at  the  competition  generated  by  out- 
side businessmen.  Large-scale  tax  avoidance 
by  non-farm  investors — the  IRS  figures  that 
680.000  non- farmers  (Industrial  firms  as  well 
as  individuals)  took  over  a  billion  dollars  in 
tax  leases  In  a  recent  year — also  troubles  the 
federal  government.  Senator  George  Mc- 
Govern.  South  Dakota's  new  entry  in  the 
Democratic  Presidential  sweepstakes,  has  In- 
troduced a  bill  to  plug  the  loophole,  by 
limiting  the  amount  of  tax  loss  a  non-farmer 
can  Uke  on  agricultural  operations.  Mean- 
while, the  Treasury  Department  is  challeng- 
ing a  number  of  investors  in  farmland  to 
prove  their  Intent.  Recently,  a  federal  court 
ruled  against  an  outside  Investor  In  feed 
cattle,  limiting  the  tax  deductions  he  could 
take  on  feed  buying  operations. 

For  the  most  part,  though,  outside  capital 
has  been  welcomed  down  on  the  farm — with 
open  arms.  Farmers  like  the  attention  they're 
getting  and  the  higher  values  being  placed 
on  their  land.  A  rising  number  of  them, 
aware  of  the  growing  interest  from  Wall 
Street,  are  enhancing  the  marketability  of 
their  properties  by  banding  together  as  cor- 
porations. A  group  of  wheat  growers  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  recently  announced  plans 
to  Incorporate  in  order  "to  sell  stock  to 
businessmen  and  professional  people  who 
would  like  to  put  their  money  In  farmland." 
In  sum.  despite  the  pitfalls,  a  rising  tide 
of  private  Investment  money  Is  pouring  into 
the  farm  and  ranch  land;  and  more's  to 
come.  Capital  is  needed  to  grow  food  for 
America's  booming  population,  even  as  arable 


land  grows  scarcer.  That  gives  most  rural 
real  estate — and  certain  of  the  crops  and 
Uvestock  on  it — greater  value  than  ever. 
Harold  Oppenhelmer  likes  to  quote  one  of 
his  clienU:  This  ranch  I  bought  Is  large 
enough  to  rate  a  top  level  executive.  If  things 
get  bad  enough.  I'll  quit  and  go  out  to  run 
It  myself." 


PRYOR  MOUNTAIN  WILD  HORSE 
RANGE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  and  a 
press  release  I  have  received  from  Boyd 
Rasmussen.  Director,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no   objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Bureau  or  Land  Management. 
Washington,  DC,  September  30,  1968. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wtuhington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  In  view  of  your 
continued  Interest  In  the  Pryor  Mountain 
Wild  Horse  Range  we  are  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity  to  provide  additional   Information. 

We  are  encouraged  by  recent  developments 
affecting  the  area.  Secretary  Udall  established 
the  Pryor  Mountain  Wild  Horse  Range  on 
September  9.  A  seven-member  advisory  com- 
mittee Is  being  appointed  to  assist  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  In  developing  manage- 
ment practices  for  the  area. 

The  enclosed  press  release  will  provide  In- 
formation concerning  the  committee  and  a 
biographical  sketch  of  each  selected  member. 
Sincerely  yours, 

BOTD  L.  Rasmussen. 

Director. 

[Bureau   of   Land   Management.   Release 
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Wild  Horse  Study  Committee  Named  bt 

Bureau  op  Land  Management 

A  7-member  advisory  committee  on  wild 
horses  was  named  today  by  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  Director  Boyd  L.  Rasmussen. 
Rasmussen  was  authorized  on  September  12 
to  app>olnt  the  special  committee  when  In- 
terior SecreUry  Stewart  L.  Udall  set  aside  a 
31.000-acre  wild  horse  and  wildlife  range  in 
the  Pryor  Mountains  of  Montana  and 
Wyoming. 

Members  named  today  are:  William  O. 
Cheney,  executive  officer  of  the  Montana 
Livestock  Commission,  Helena,  Mont.;  Dr.  C. 
Wayne  Cook,  chairman  of  the  Range  Manage- 
ment Department,  Colorado  State  University, 
Fort  Collins,  Colo.;  Dr.  Frank  C.  Craighead, 
Jr.,  wildlife  naturalist.  Moose,  Wyo.;  Frank 
H.  Dunkle,  director  of  the  Montana  Fish  and 
Game  Department.  Helena.  Mont.;  Mrs. 
Velma  B.  Johnston,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Society  for  the  Protection  of  Mustangs 
and  Burros.  Reno.  Nev.;  Clyde  A.  Reynolds, 
mayor  of  Lovell,  Wyo.;  and  Mrs.  Pearl  Twyne, 
president  of  the  American  Horse  Protective 
Association,  Great  Falls,  Va. 

Rasmussen  named  Dr.  Cook  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Co-chairman  and 
representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement Is  George  L.  Turcott,  chief  of  the 
Bureau's  Resource  Standards  and  Technology 
Division,  Washington,  D.C. 

"I  am  pleased  that  these  pubUc-splrlted 
Individuals  have  agreed  to  serve  on  this  ad- 
visory committee,  "  Rasmussen  said.  "The 
membership  cove^  many  interests  Including 
the  wild  horses,  wildlife,  and  protection  and 
management  of  the  other  land  resources. 
This  group  can  make  a  splendid  contribution 
by  providing  their  viewpoint  on  a  number 
of  complex  and  controversial  questions." 

The  committee  will  make  at  least  two  field 
trips  to  the  Pryor  Mountain  area,  locatecf 
northeast   of   Lovell,    Wyo,   along   the   Mon- 
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tana-Wyomlng  border.  Following  a  visit 
planned  In  October,  the  group  is  expected  to 
consult  with  Bureau  officials  this  winter.  An- 
other trip  to  th"  area  is  planned  for  spring 
or  early  summer  of  1969,  Rasmussen  said. 

Rasmussen  has  asked  committee  members 
to  study  several  questions  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations on  management  practices. 
Members  may  consult  other  individuals  if 
additional  Information  is  needed.  Among  the 
questions  to  be  considered  are: 

1.  What  Is  the  general  health  and  condi- 
tion of  the  existing  herd  of  horses? 

2.  To  what  extent  do  horses  and  native 
wildlife  compete  from  a  biological  stand- 
point? From  a  public  Interest  standpoint? 

3.  What  are  the  best  methods  for  handling 
the  animals  for  Inventory  and  control?  How 
should  surplus  horses  be  handled  If  they  need 
to  be  controlled? 

4.  What  rangeland  rehabilitation  measures 
could  be  used  to  Improve  forage,  watershed, 
and  wildlife  habitat  conditions? 

(Note  to  editors:  Brief  biographical  details 
of  the  committee  membership  are  attached.) 

[From  the  Bureau  of  Land   Management) 

Members  op  the  Wild  Horse  Advisobt 
Committee 

William  G.  Cheney,  Helena,  Mont.  Execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Montana  Livestock  Com- 
mission, Mr.  Cheney  was  born  and  raised  on 
a  ranch  in  the  Judith  Basin  area  of  Mon- 
tana. An  employee  of  the  commission  since 
1940,  he  was  appointed  executive  director  In 
1954.  He  IS  a  noted  authority  on  livestock 
brands.  His  father  was  one  of  the  last  old- 
time  cowboys  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  91. 

Dr.  C.  Wayne  Cook,  Fort  Collins.  Colo.  Re- 
cently appointed  Head,  Range  Science  De- 
partment at  Colorado  State  University,  Dr. 
Cook  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  Utah  State  University.  An  active  member 
of  the  American  Society  of  Range  Manage- 
ment, he  Is  Immediate  past  president  of  that 
organization.  He  Is  a  recognized  authority  on 
range  nutrition  and  range  management. 

Dr.  Frank  C.  Craighead,  Moose,  Wyo.  Noted 
for  his  research  Involving  miniature  radio 
transmitters  permitting  him  to  follow  the 
habits  of  animals  such  as  the  grizzly  bear  In 
the  wild.  Dr.  Craighead  shares  his  time  be- 
tween the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Albany  and  Moose,  Wyo,  where  with  his 
brother  John  he  leads  the  Environmental  Re- 
search Institute.  Dr.  Craighead  has  previously 
advised  on  wilderness  preservation  and  wild- 
life. 

Frank  H.  Dunkle,  Helena,  Mont.  Director 
of  the  Montana  Fish  and  Game  Department 
since  1963,  Mr.  Dunkle  holds  undergraduate 
and  graduate  degrees  in  wildlife  education 
and  wildlife  management.  A  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, he  has  been  employed  by  the  State 
of  Montana  as  a  warden,  education  assistant, 
and  chief  of  education.  He  Is  a  past  president 
of  the  14-State  Western  Association  of  Fish 
and  Game  Commissioners. 

Afr*.  Velma  B.  Johnston,  Reno,  Nev.  Long 
a  champion  of  wild  horses  and  Instrumental 
in  passage  of  the  first  Federal  wild  horse 
legislation,  Mrs.  Johnston  Is  known  to  many 
as  "Wild  Horse  Annie."  She  has  been  hon- 
ored by  the  National  Cowboy  HaU  of  Fame 
and  the  Western  Heritage  Center  for  her  ef- 
forts In  behalf  of  wild  horses.  She  Is  pres- 
ently president  of  the  International  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Mustangs  and  Burros. 
Clyde  A.  Reynolds,  Lovell,  Wyo.  Mayor  of 
LoveU,  Mr.  Reynolds  holds  the  distinction  of 
having  also  formerly  served  as  mayor  of 
Glenrock  and  Shoshonl,  Wyo.  Now  owner  of 
a  Lovell  lumber  company,  he  Is  serving  on 
the  Wyoming  Stream  Pollution  Advisory 
Council  and  has  served  as  leader  of  numer- 
ous civic  organizations.  The  City  of  LoveU 
Is  the  nearest  community  to  the  Pryor 
Mountains,  where  the  wild  horse  herd  is  lo- 
cated. 

Mrs.  Paul  M.  {Pearl)  Twyne,  Great  Falls. 
Va.  Long  active  at  the  local  and  national 
levels  In  humane  and  conservation  efforts. 


Mrs.  Twyne  Is  currently  serving  as  president 
of  the  American  Horse  Protective  Association, 
which  Is  nationally  recognized  as  an  organi- 
zation devoted  to  the  protection  and  hu- 
mane treatment  of  wild  and  domesticated 
horses.  Mrs.  Twyne  has  taken  an  active  In- 
terest in  preservation  of  wild  horses. 

George  L.  Turcott,  Washington,  D.C.  As 
representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement on  the  committee.  Mr.  Turcott 
brings  extensive  experience  which  Includes 
five  years  as  chief  of  the  Division  of  Range 
and  Forest  Management  In  BLM's  State  Of- 
fice In  Billings.  Mont.  Employed  by  BLM 
since  1949.  Mr.  Turcott  Is  currently  chief  of 
the  Division  of  Resource  Standards  and 
Technology,  coordinating  multiple  use  poli- 
cies. 


THREAT  OF  ACTION  BY  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS  NEEDED  TO  SPUR  BIAF- 
RAN  RELIEF 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  last 
Wednesday,  September  25,  I  submitted 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  80,  calling 
for  the  continuation  of  all  present  diplo- 
matic efforts  to  secure  relief  for  the 
starving  in  Biafra.  The  concurrent  reso- 
lution also  called  for  serious  considera- 
tion by  the  administration  of  bringing 
the  entire  situation  before  the  United 
Nations. 

This  U.N.  approach  has  evoked  the  ex- 
plicit disfavor  of  the  Organization  of  Af- 
rican Unity.  The  OAU  says  that  this  is 
an  African  matter  and  should  be  best 
left  to  Africans  to  settle.  I  certainly 
agree,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  an 
African  matter  and  should  be  handled  by 
Africans.  But  the  time  has  come  to  ask 
the  obvious,  though  painful  question, 
"How  have  the  Africans  themselves  been 
handling  this  situation?" 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  since  the  OAU 
does  not  desire  a  U.N.  discussion  of  the 
relief  situation  in  Biafra  they  would  be 
even  less  anxious  for  the  inevitable  and 
concurrent  discussion  of  the  entire  politi- 
cal situation  and  how  it  evolved. 

Perhaps,  then,  the  most  effective  move 
to  be  made  now  in  spurring  African  ef- 
forts for  relief  would  be  to  move  as 
swiftly  as  possible  for  consideration  of 
the  Biafran  situation  by  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday's  New  York 
Times  contains  an  article  written  by 
Lawrence  Fellows  and  datelined  at  Lagos, 
Nigeria,  on  September  29.  I  believe  this 
cogent  analysis  by  Mr,  Fellows  of  the 
present  psychology  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ership in  Africa  should  be  read  very  care- 
fully by  every  Member  of  Congress,  par- 
ticularly in  considering  the  merits  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  80.  which 
calls  for  the  consideration  of  the  Biafran 
situation  by  the  United  Nations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Anger  in  Aprica  Over  West's  Help  to  Biapba 

RISES 

(By  Lawrence  Fellows) 

Lagos,  Nigeria,  September  29. — "We  don't 
want  your  custard  and  your  wheat,"  a  young 
Nigerian  officer  told  a  Swiss  relief  worker  the 
other  day.  "The  people  here  need  fish  and 
garrt.  We  can  give  them  that,  so  why  don't 
you  find  some  starving  White  people  to  feed?" 

Accusations  like  this  are  heard  more  and 
more  frequently  in  Nigeria  now  that  Blafra's 


attempt  to  secede  from  the  Nigerian  federa- 
tion, after  nearly  15  months  of  fighting,  ap- 
pears on  the  edge  of  collapse. 

In  fact,  relief  teams  have  been  distributing 
fish  and  garrl  too.  Some  of  It  has  even  been 
confiscated  by  army  commanders  making 
their  own  distributions  of  food. 

PEELINO     similar     ELSEWHERE 

But  the  accusations  reflect  deep  resent- 
ment that  Is  gathering  not  only  In  Nigeria 
but  elsewhere  In  Africa  against  white  people 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States  who  have 
rallied  to  the  support  of  Biafra,  even  though 
most  of  the  support  has  been  sent  for  hu- 
manitarian grounds. 

In  the  last  few  days  In  Nairobi,  Addis 
Ababa,  Khartoum  and  Lagos,  pollUcal  lead- 
ers seem  to  express  similar  feelings  when  the 
discussion  turns  to  the  war  In  Nigeria — that 
outsiders  are  meddling  again  In  Africa's  af- 
fairs. 

There  Is  evidence  that  the  outpouring  of 
sympathy  In  the  West  did  not  do  Biafra  any 
good,  especially  in  Africa,  In  Its  quest  for 
support  for  the  cause  of  Independence. 

ALGIERS     PARLET     BACKED     LAGOS 

At  the  summit  meeting  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  African  Unity  In  Algiers  this  month, 
the  Nigerian  Government  won  a  resounding 
vote  of  confidence  and  Biafra  was  left  al- 
most without  friends  or  hope  of  meaningful 
support  in  Africa. 

Odumegwo  OJukwu,  Blafra's  leader,  is 
usually  given  credit  abroad  for  one  ringing 
diplomatic  victory  after  another  and  for  a 
masterful  exercise  In  propaganda  that  evoked 
the  deep  sympathy  of  people  around  half  the 
world  for  Blafrans — trapped  and  encircled  by 
the  advancing  Nigerian  Army  and  starving  by 
the  thousands. 

But  In  much  of  Africa  It  Is  not  viewed  that 
way  at  all,  as  relief  workers  who  have  been 
pouring  Into  Biafra  and  the  rest  of  Nigeria 
have  had  to  learn  to  their  astonishment  and 
dismay. 

Starvation  and  the  other  forms  of  human 
distress  do  not  evoke  quite  the  same  emo- 
tions here  as  they  do  In  richer,  happier  places. 
Around  the  continent  there  are  people  living 
on  the  margin  of  starvation  from  the  time 
they  are  born  until  they  die.  And  death 
usually  comes  to  an  African  sooner  than  It 
does  to  people  In  most  places. 

In  many  parts  of  the  continent  a  family 
considers  Itself  fortunate  If  half  the  children 
survive  hunger  and  disease.  In  many  places 
It  Is  the  smallest  children  who  are  allowed 
to  slip  away  to  starvation  first  when  food  is 
short. 

Africans  love  their  children  as  much  as  any 
others  do,  but  death  Is  commonplace,  and  if 
someone  In  the  family  has  to  go  without 
eating,  the  smallest  children  represent  the 
smallest  investment  In  food  and  clothes  al- 
ready paid. 

TRUE  IN  CONGO  AXD  SUDAN 

This  Is  true  In  the  Congo  and  In  the  south- 
em  Sudan,  where  human  devastation  has 
been  wider  and  longer-lasting  than  In  Biafra. 

It  happened  that  way  last  year  In  south- 
eastern Tanzania,  when  floods  and  then 
drought  left  people  without  food.  It  hap- 
pened In  the  Machakos  district  In  Kenya 
about  two  years  ago,  when  com  withered  on 
the  ground. 

Three  years  ago  in  Rhodesia,  when  drought 
struck  a  remote  region,  a  worker  for  Save  the 
Children  was  astonished  to  discover  that  he 
could  not  give  away  food  designated  exclu- 
sively for  the  children. 

"If  you  want  a  tree  to  grow,  you  do  not 
water  the  leaves,  you  water  the  roots."  he 
was  told. 

Red  Cross  teams  working  among  starving 
people  emerging  from  the  bush  behind  ad- 
vancing Nigerian  troops  are  Eiccustomed  now 
to  seeing  people  eating  on  one  side  of  the 
road  and  starving  on  the  other  side.  Usually 
some  obscure  tribal  animosity  keeps  the 
healthy  ones  from  giving  away  their  surplus 
food. 
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within  the  shrinking  pertmeter  of  Blafra. 
where  st&rvatlon  may  be  causing  thousands 
of  deaths  a  day.  Red  Croea  workers  have  been 
buying  food  In  abundantly  supplied  markets 
and  glTlng  It  to  the  desperately  hungry. 

In  fact,  the  Red  Cross  has  spent  only  about 
$15,000  buying  food  In  Blafra  and  has  spent 
much  more— about  $«60.000— buying  food  In 
other  parta  of  Nigeria  to  feed  dislocated  and 
hungry  people  now  outside  the  fighting  area. 

AKGtTMCNTS    INCaEASIITG 

Relief  workers  are  on  all  sides  of  the  fight- 
ing area  now.  and  they  are  getting  deeper 
and  deeper  into  arguments  with  Nigerians 
over  matters  of  access  and  transport.  Ther« 
Is  resentment  over  the  unspoken  assumption 
that  white  people  must  still  do  for  blacks 
what  they  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  for 
themselves. 

All  evidence  so  far  stiggests  Mr.  OJukwu's 
campaign,  though  it  has  won  Blafra  sym- 
pathy In  the  Western  world,  has  lost  Blafras 
cause  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  among 
African  pdlltlclana  While  Mr  Ojukwu  was 
appealing  to  the  humanitarian  instincts  of 
Americans  and  Europeans.  Nigeria's  ambas- 
sadors in  Africa  were  quietly  warning  of  the 
dangers  that  could  befall  the  whole  continent 
if  one  seeeesslon  were  seen  to  work,  and  If 
poHtlcal  pressures  from  abroad  helped  ease 
Blafra  out  of  the  Nigerian  fold. 


KENNETH  E  GRANT  SELECTED  TO 
HEAD  THE  SOIL  CONSERVATION 
SERVICE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  In  June. 
1964.  Kenneth  E.  Grant  was  transferred 
from  New  Hampshire  to  Indianapolis  to 
take  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  In  Indiana.  On  the 
strength  of  his  performance,  this  man 
quickly  became  recognized  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  State  conservatlonlsta  In  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Grant  served  us  so  well  In  Indiana 
that  In  March  1967  he  was  selected  from 
a  list  of  highly  competent  career  col- 
leagues to  become  Associate  Administra- 
tor of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the 
No.  2  position  In  the  organization.  In  that 
position  his  record  has  been  so  brilliant 
that  it  was  no  surprise  to  us  who  know 
him  well  when  he  was  named  to  succeed 
Don  WilUams  as  Administrator  of  SCS. 
He  is  scheduled  now  to  take  over  the 
leadership  of  this  important  agency  early 
In  January  when  Dr.  Williams  retires 
after  more  than  32  years  of  faithful  and 
rewarding  service  to  soil  and  water  con- 
servation. 

Mr.  Grant,  who  is  still  only  48  years  of 
age.  Is  well  equipped  to  provide  this  key 
agency  with  outstanding  leadership  for 
many  years  to  come.  A  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  he  earned  a  B.S.  degree  in 
agriculture  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  In  1941  and  a  master's  degree 
in  public  administration  later  from  Har- 
vard University.  After  serving  nearly 
4  years  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  World 
War  n.  Mr.  Grant  Joined  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  In  1946  as  a  junior  soil 
scientist  at  Keene,  N.H. 

Kenneth  Grant's  rise  through  the  SCS 
ranks  was  spectacular.  He  advanced 
rapidly  through  various  positions  in  the 
Service  in  New  Hampshire,  becoming 
State  conservationist  in  his  home  state 
in  1962.  Only  2  years  later  he  was 
promoted  to  the  same  position  in  the 
larger  State  of  Indiana  He  had  prepared 
himself  for  this  more  responsible  assign- 
ment by  taking  a  year  off  in  1963-64  to 


study  public  administration  at  Harvard 
University  which  awarded  him  the  mas- 
ter's degree  In  1964. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  in- 
deed fortunate  to  have  a  man  so  capable 
and  well  prepared  to  take  over  the  lead- 
ership of  our  national  soil  and  water 
conservation  program  sls  Ken  Grant.  I 
am  extremely  pleased  with  his  appoint- 
ment, and  I  am  confident  that  in  this 
new  post  he  will  continue  to  serve  the 
people  of  this  Nation  with  dedication, 
foresight  and  understanding. 


ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES CORPORATION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  now 
axiomatic  among  public  policy  thinkers 
of  all  persuasions  that  U.S.  business  must 
engage  itself  heavily  in  antipoverty  ac- 
tivities if  we  are  to  win  the  race  against 
time  in  dealing  with  the  housing  prob- 
lems of  our  urban  slums.  And  for  U.S. 
business,  too.  the  question  is  no  longer 
whether  it  must  become  involved,  but 
rather  how. 

I  believe  that  an  experiment  in  my  own 
State  is  extremely  promising  in  this  re- 
gard and  should  be  very  closely  examined 
by  my  fellow  Senators  for  possible  ap- 
plication in  their  own  States.  The  ex- 
periment in  Rochester  involves  economic 
or  business  development  for  minority 
group  members — a  subject  which  Is  now 
at  the  forefront  of  discussions  as  to  how 
to  revamp  the  war  on  poverty.  In  partic- 
ular, the  Rochester  experience  bears  di- 
rectly upon  the  proposed  Community 
Self -Determination  Act  of  1968,  of  which 
I  am  one  of  the  four  principal  sponsors, 
and  which  seeks  to  expand  minority  busi- 
ness opportunities. 

The  subject  of  minority  entrepreneur- 
ship,  or  "black  capitalism"  as  it  is  some- 
times referred  to.  is  extremely  desirable 
at  the  present  time.  But  what  is  lacking 
Is  a  backlog  of  experiments  which  can 
help  us  In  developing  public  policy  and 
legislation.  The  formation  of  the  Roches- 
ter Business  Opportunities  Corp. — 
RBOC — provides  exactly  that — a  case 
study  of  &  successful  business- based  ef- 
fort in  the  area  of  minority  entrepreneur- 
ship. 

The  importance  of  this  sector  of  activ- 
ity is  not  simply  in  the  fact  that  it  pro- 
duces jobs  for  low-income  persons.  Per- 
haps even  more  important,  the  growth 
of  business  ownership  in  our  inner  cities 
produces  a  key  psychological  value:  a 
stake  in  the  economic  life  of  the  commu- 
nity for  its  previously  disenfranchised 
residents.  Through  business  ownership, 
we  can  hope  to  build  a  stabilizing  force' 
in  the  city  slums  and  work  toward  the 
development  of  an  experienced  leader- 
sliip  group  in  the  minority  communities 
which  can  be  the  basis  for  future  orga- 
nizational, fund-raising  and  civic  efforts. 
RBOC  is  particularly  noteworthy  for 
the  manner  in  which  business  has  been 
able  to  bring  its  enormous  power  to  bear 
on  economic  development.  By  establish- 
ing RBOC  as  a  development  corporation, 
the  progressive  businesses  of  Rochester 
were  able  to  evolve  a  common  vehicle 
into  which  they  could  merge  their  efforts 
and  bring  together  public  and  private 
resources.  Of  particular  importance  is 
the  device  developed  whereby  major  in- 


dustry commits  itself  to  give  subcon- 
tracts to  the  new  inner  city  businesses  as 
a  means  of  providing  them  with  a  guar- 
anteed market  during  the  early  vulner- 
able stages  of  development.  Moreover,  as 
part  of  the  subcontracting  commitment, 
these  industries  have  undertaken  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  and  training  to 
the  new  entrepreneurs,  assuring  at  the 
same  time  for  themselves  a  type  of  built- 
in  quality  control. 

It  would  be  diflQcuIt  to  give  adequate 
praise  to  all  those  who  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  this  successful  experiment. 
Certainly,  substantial  credit  must  be 
given  to  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  and  its 
president.  Dr.  Louis  K.  EUlers,  which,  in 
November  1967,  first  advanced  the  idea 
of  forming  a  community  development 
corporation  using  the  subcontracting 
device.  It  would  not  be  Inaccurate  to  say 
that  the  entire  first-string  business  com- 
munity in  Rochester  has  put  its  effort 
and  money  into  this  venture,  with  Xerox 
Corp.  and  its  president,  Mr.  C.  Peter 
McColough ,  and  its  chairman  of  the 
board,  Joseph  Wilson,  the  Rltter  Pfaud- 
ler  Corp.,  and  its  chief  executive  oflBcer. 
Mr.  F.  Rltter  Shumway.  Mr.  J.  Wallace 
Ely.  president  of  the  Security  Trust  Co., 
and  of  the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  Mr.  William  J.  Maxlon,  presi- 
dent of  the  Case-Hoyt  Corp.  and  presi- 
dent of  RBOC,  meriting  special  mention 
and  credit. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
Mr.  John  P.  Blake,  the  talented  general 
manager  of  RBOC  who  took  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  his  job  as  training  coordi- 
nator of  the  Rltter  Pfaudler  Corp.  to 
give  his  Indispensable  talents  to  the  ef- 
fort. On  the  community  side,  credit  must 
be  given  to  the  Fight  orgsmizatlon.  whose 
efforts  to  organize  the  community  led  to 
much  of  the  corporate  interest  in  Roch- 
ester's innercity  and  whose  particular 
project,  the  organization  of  an  indus- 
trial plant  called  Flghton.  is  one  of 
RBOC's  most  interesting  projects.  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  a  case  study  de- 
scribing in  full  the  formation  and  work- 
ings of  RBOC.  This  case  study  is  one  of 
several  excellent  publications  prepared 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  in  its  farsighted  effort  to 
inform  businessmen  throughout  the 
country  of  promising  experiments  in  the 
private  sectors  effort  to  deal  with  urban 
problems.  The  case  study  was  prepared 
on  a  consultant  basis  by  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Patricelll.  who  is  minority  counsel  to  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  case 
study  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  case 
study  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Urban  Action  Clearinghouse] 
Case  Sttjdt  No.  6 — Rochester  Business  Op- 

PORTDNrriEs    Corporation    Helps    Ghetto 

DwKLLERS  Own  Businesses 

program 

Rochester  Business  Opportunities  Corp. 
{RBOC)  Rochester,  N.Y. 
The  Rochester  Business  Opportunities 
Corporation  Is  a  business- based  non-profit 
corporation  designed  to  assist  new  and  exist- 
ing businesses  owned  and  operated  by  mi- 
nority group  persons  In  Rochester's  slum  or 
"Inner-clty"  areas. 
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ORIGIN 

A  riot  In  1964  could  be  considered  the  first 
overt  step  in  creating  RBOC.  During  the 
succeeding  two  years  tensions  In  Rochester 
continued  unabated  and  In  1966  they  focused 
on  a  controversy  between  a  militant  group, 
FIGHT,  and  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  from 
which  specific  Ideas  grew  for  offering  assist- 
ance to  Negroes  to  own  and  operate  busi- 
nesses In  ghetto  areas. 

OBJECTIVES 

RBOC  seeks  to  serve  as  a  development  cor- 
poration through  which  all  elements  In  the 
community  can  channel  resources  to  pro- 
mote Negro-owned  and  operated  businesses. 
Its  Incorporators  hopie  In  this  manner  to 
help  Inner-clty  people  develop  a  stake  In  the 
city's  economic  life  as  a  means  of  building 
community  stability  and  as  one  part  of  the 
broader  attack  on  poverty  problems.  The 
creation  and  strengthening  of  such  busi- 
nesses Is  also  designed  to  Increase  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  for  Inner-clty 
people. 

RESULTS 

RBOC  Is  too  new.  having  come  Into  ex- 
istence on  January  26.  1968,  to  permit  any 
detailed  evaluation.  After  only  six  months, 
however.  It  has  already  produced  solid  pre- 
liminary results: 

1.  Kghty-four  cases  involving  new  and  ex- 
isting enterprises  have  been  disposed  of  or 
are  under  active  consideration,  with  the  most 
numerous  requests  for  assistance  coming 
from  applicants  In  the  retailing,  construc- 
tion, restaurant,  trucking,  beauty  and  barber 
shop,  and  light  manufacturing  fields. 

Nine  loans  have  been  arranged  or  made 
by  RBOC  to  businesses,  of  which  one  has  al- 
ready been  repaid.  Of  the  nine  loans,  six 
were  to  existing  businesses,  one  was  to  a  new 
business  Initiated  by  the  owner  who  brought 
his  Idea  to  RBOC,  and  two  were  for  new 
business  opportunities  researched  and  devel- 
oped by  major  Rochester  corporations  for 
which  Inner-clty  owner-operators  were  then 
found. 

2.  RBOC  has  proven  that  the  business  com- 
munity will  become  Involved  In  an  effort 
such  as  this  and  that  It  can  contribute  from 
within  Its  own  resources  most  of  the  vital 
elements  needed  In  the  area  of  business  de- 
velopment. In  three  cases,  established  busi- 
nesses have  concluded  purchasing  arrange- 
ments with  RBOC-alded  enterprises,  giving 
those  enterprises  the  vital  market  outlets 
they  needed:  other  such  purchase  arrange- 
ments are  pending.  Several  dozen  business- 
men have  signed  up  to  provide  business  and 
technical  assistance  to  Inner-clty  entrepre- 
neurs. 

3.  An  Initial  fund-raising  effort  among 
established  Rochester  companies  is  nearlng 
completion,  with  participation  running  close 
to  100'7.  ThU  effort  Is  said  to  be  produc- 
ing a  better  understanding  In  the  business 
community  of  the  problems  of  inner-clty 
people. 

PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 

Early  actions 

The  events  leading  to  the  formation  of 
RBOC  begin  with  a  riot  In  Rochester  during 
the  summer  of  1964.  As  one  business  leader 
puts  It,  "All  of  us  since  then  have  said 
"what  can  I  do?'  ".  Community  tensions  con- 
tinued unresolved,  and  during  1966  became 
focused  in  a  controversy  between  a  militant 
community  group,  the  FIGHT  Organization, 
and  the  Eastman  Kodak  company,  which  is 
headquartered  In  Rochester.  That  Initial  con- 
frontation, over  Job  training  and  employ- 
ment, was  resolved  In  1967  and  led  to  a  series 
of  continuing  discussions  between  FIGHT 
and  Kodak  aimed  at  talking  out  various  com- 
munity problems. 

Kodak  had  already  begun  to  look  Into  the 
area  of  assisting  Negro  entrepreneurs  when 
that  topic  was  broached  In  their  discussions 
by  FIGHT.  The  community  group  suggested 
Kodak  establish   a  plant  In  the  Inner   city 


to  be  owned  and  operated  by  ghetto  residents 
on  the  model  of  the  Watts  Manufacturing 
Company,  established  In  Los  Angeles  by  Aero- 
Jet-General.  Kodak  felt  that  such  an  ap- 
proach had  less  applicability  to  Rochester, 
where  transportation  to  a  Job  was  not  a 
major  problem,  and  after  consulting  with 
various  outside  persons  and  groups — such 
as  Daniel  Moynlhan  and  the  National  Busi- 
ness League — announced  on  November  17, 
1967,  a  small  bu^ess  plan  of  Its  own.  This 
plan  Involved  theTormatlon  of  a  community 
development  corporation  to  finance  small 
businesses,  with  Kodak  undertaking  to  buy 
products  from  the  new  companies  and  to 
provide  technical  assistance.  The  Kodak 
proposal  Identified  four  new  business  op- 
portunities which  company  personnel  had 
Identified  as  workable  and  from  which  the 
company  might  purchase  products  or  serv- 
ices. (The  Kodak  plan  was  reprinted  In  full 
In  the  Congressional  Record;  see  Appendix 
A). 

While  Kodak  was  exploring  on  a  confi- 
dential basis,  the  Rochester  Chamber  of 
Commerce  also  was  developing  a  business 
assistance  program.  The  Chamber  had  con- 
ducted a  poll  of  Its  membership,  modeled 
after  a  poll  suggested  by  the  U.S.  Chamber 
at  the  1967  Annual  Meeting,  and  had  found 
a  wide  consensus  that  businessmen  should 
provide  leadership  In  solving  community 
problems.  In  designing  an  action  program 
to  Implement  that  mandate,  the  Executive 
Committee  met  with  a  group  of  Inner-clty 
leaders  and  found  high  Interest  In  the  Idea 
of  promoting  locally  owned  small  busi- 
nesses. The  Chamber  had  already  formed  a 
committee  on  business  development  and  had 
held  conferences  with  local  banks  when  It 
learned  of  the  Kodak  plan,  which  heretofore 
had  been  kept  confidential. 
Leadership 
Chamber  officers  and  Kodak  officials  met 
to  discuss  Joining  forces,  and  they  subse- 
quently called  a  luncheon  meeting  to  In- 
troduce their  plans  to  leaders  of  the  Roches- 
ter business  community.  Here  It  was  learned 
that  other  companies  were  also  working  on 
similar  projects.  The  community  develop- 
ment corporation  Idea  appeared  to  be  the 
proper  approach  to  provide  a  common  ve- 
hicle for  all  the  parties  to  pool  their  efforts. 
A  steering  committee  was  formed  to  se- 
lect board  members,  and  a  28-member  board 
of  trustees  was  chosen  (Appendix  B),  rep- 
resenting Industry,  banking,  and  the  Negro 
business  community.  A  decision  was  made 
to  exclude  representatives  of  the  FIGHT  or- 
ganization on  the  ground  that  the  new  cor- 
poration should  be  "business  based." 

On  January  26.  1968,  the  trustees  met  for 
the  first  time,  elected  officers,  with  Mr. 
William  Maxlon  of  the  Case-Hoyt  Corpora- 
tion named  as  President,  and  announced 
the  formation  of  RBOC.  At  the  second  meet- 
ing, on  February  19.  a  policy  statement  was 
issued  (see  Appendix  C).  John  L.  Blake  was 
appointed  as  RBOC  General  Manager,  and 
doors  were  opened  for  business.  Mr.  Blake,  a 
Negro,  took  a  leave  of  absence  from  his  post 
as  training  coordinator  of  the  Rltter- 
Pfaudler  Corporation  to  join  RBOC. 

The  Rochester  Chamber  has  continued  to 
play  a  key  role  In  RBOC's  operations,  and 
has  converted  Its  library  Into  an  office  for 
the  Corporation.  Being  In  the  same  build- 
ing, the  Chamber  staff  provides  a  wide  va- 
riety of  Informal  technical  services  for 
RBOC.  and  the  Executive  Vice  President. 
Worth  Holder,  serves  as  a  key  liaison  with 
the  business  community.  That  informal  li- 
aison is  further  assisted  by  the  fact  that 
several  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Chamber  sit  on  the  RBOC  board. 
Corporate  organization 
RBOC  Is  structured  as  a  non-profit  mem- 
bership corporation  with  no  stock  issued. 
Contributions  to  it  are  tax  deductible  as 
"business    expenses",   and   an   affiliated   or- 


ganization— the  Rochester  OpportunlUes 
Foundation,  Inc. — has  been  set  up  In  order 
that  gifts  to  It  from  churches,  foundations, 
and  other  charitable  institutions  will  be  tax 
deductible  under  New  York  law.  The  RBOC 
charter  has  purposely  been  drawn  In  a  flex- 
ible manner  so  that  the  Corporation  could 
act  as  a  Section  502  development  company 
or  as  a  Small  Business  Investment  Company 
under  the  Small  Businss  Administration  law. 
and  thereby  take  advantage  of  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance. 

Capitalization  of  the  Corporation  has  been 
directed  by  a  Finance  Committee  under  C. 
Peter  McColough.  President  of  Xerox  Cor- 
poration. An  Initial  operating  budget  and 
loan  fund  was  fixed  at  $250,000.00.  then  a 
formula  was  worked  out  to  raise  that  sum 
from  Rochester's  major  businesses  based  on 
a  company  contribution  of  $2.00  for  each  of 
its  employees.  A  letter  of  solicitation  from 
Mr.  McColough  was  sent  out  on  April  3.  and 
each  RBOC  trustee  was  assigned  3  or  4  com- 
panies on  which  to  follow  up.  using  a  simple 
pledge  card  (letter  and  card  set  forth  as 
Appendix  D).  This  solicitation  had  the  Im- 
portant added  effect  of  spreading  the  word 
about  RBOC,  and  has  been  the  only  such 
Corporation  mailing  to  date. 

PROGRAM     OPERATION 

Po/tcy 

RBOC  serves  both  new  and  existing  busi- 
nesses in  the  Inner  city.  Although  a  greater 
economic  Impact  Is  tjTJically  achieved  by 
establishing  a  new  business  with  a  substan- 
tial employment  and  sales  potential,  the 
Corporation  feels  it  cannot  ignore  the  "little 
man"  who  may  have  only  a  mom-and-pop 
kind  of  business.  In  every  case,  the  idea  Is  to 
produce  a  fully  competitive  business,  and 
RBOC  officials  feel  that  their  program  could 
be  damaged  in  the  eyes  of  the  Negro  com- 
munity if  it  is  associated  with  business 
failures.  The  potential  or  existing  entrepre- 
neurs with  whom  the  RBOC  deals  are  cer- 
tainly  among  the  better  educated  and 
more  skilled  members  of  the  Negro  commu- 
nity. It  Is  recognized  that  this  program  Is 
no  replacement  for  efforts — in  areas  such  as 
education.  Jobs,  and  housing — which  deal 
directly  with  the  hard-core  disadvantaged. 

When  evaluating  a  new  business  opportu- 
nity, whether  suggested  by  someone  coming 
in  off  the  street  or  researched  and  developed 
by  one  of  the  major  corporations,  a  flexible 
set  of  criteria  Is  applied.  Typically,  the 
new  business  must  (1)  require  small  Initial 
capital:  (2)  be  labor  Intensive  and  have  a 
low  engineering  content;  (3)  involve  equip- 
ment which  Is  not  too  technical  for  the 
kinds  of  inner-city  people  who  hopefully  will 
be  employed:  (4)  be  owned,  operated,  and 
staffed  by  Negroes;  i5>  be  located  in  the  In- 
ner city;  (6)  be  able  to  start  operations  rela- 
tively soon  (6-12  months);  (7)  offer 
a  product  or  services  which  will  have  a 
broad  potential  market.  Including,  If  pos- 
sible, the  opportunity  for  industrial  accounts 
which  RBOC  might  arrange:  and  (8)  must 
not  threaten  an  existing  Rochester  business. 
There  is  no  strict  requirement  that  as- 
sisted businesses  hire  hard-core  people,  but 
that  is  certainly  encouraged.  As  one  busi- 
nessman helped  by  RBOC  put  it.  "I  am 
aware  that  I  have  some  special  responsi- 
bilities." 

There  has  been  a  conscious  decision  to 
handle  press  matters  in  a  low-key  fashion. 
Issuing  a  release  only  when  there  Is  some 
particular  accomplishment  to  announce. 
Company  officials  do  not  want  to  oversell  the 
community  or  raise  false  expectations  con- 
cerning what  they  know  will  be  a  long-term 
project. 

Forms  of  assistance 
RBOC    assistance     takes    four     principal 
forms:  (1)  financial  aid;  (2)  technical  assist- 
ance   and    advisory    services;    (3)    purchase 

commitments  by  established  corporations  for 

products  of  assisted  o'.islnesses;  and  (4)  re- 
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search    aad    development    of    new    biulneoa 
opportunltlea. 

1.  Financial  aid 
RBOC  provides  flnanclal  help  to  Ita  clients 
both  from  its  own  resources  and  by  helping 
to  arrange  bank  and  SBA  loans.  Prom  Its  own 
capital,  the  Corporation  makes  or  partici- 
pates In  loans,  loan  guarantees,  and  equity 
Investments.  Its  loans  may  be  for  plant, 
equipment,  or  working  capital  and  are  sub- 
ordinated to  those  of  other  lenders,  even  to 
the  SBA.  Its  Interest  charges  are  generally 
set  at  the  going  commercial  rate.  Typically, 
Its  equity  Investments  will  be  given  In  situa- 
tions where  the  owner  of  a  new  business  does 
not,  himself,  have  capital  of  his  own;  the 
Corporation  would  "close  the  equity  gap"  by 
buying  stock  sufllclent  to  give  the  new  busi- 
ness something  approaching  a  proper  Invest- 
ment base.  RBOC  officials  are  talking  about 
working  out  arrangements.  In  appropriate 
cases,  whereby  the  Corporation  can  pass  the 
stock  It  acquires  In  a  business  on  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  business  In  order  to  broaden 
the  community  stake  In  the  enterprise.  The 
Corporation  also  helps  arrange  business  and 
personal  Insurance  protection  for  Inner-clty 
entrepreneurs. 

Most  often.  RBOC  will  try  to  arrange  a 
package-  financing  plan  Involving  Itself,  a 
back,  th^-SBA.  and.  where  possible,  the  In- 
dividual businessman.  By  equity  Investment, 
technical  assistance,  and  Industrial  pur- 
chases of  the  borrower's  products.  RBOC 
provides  the  kind  of  underpinning  that  al- 
lows Rochester's  banks  to  take  on  these 
higher  risk  loans. 

One  banker  Identified  as  the  most  Impor- 
tant element  In  RBOC  the  tle-ln  of  major 
corporaUons  with  the  future  of  the  assisted 
buslneos — that  these  major  companies,  with 
established  national  reputations,  had  put 
their  prestige  on  the  line  and  would  not  allow 
the  borrowers  to  fall.  It  Is  not  planned,  how- 
ever, to  ask  any  of  the  major  flrms  which 
work  with  RBOC  to  provide  direct  loan  or 
other  financial  guarantees  to  assisted  busi- 
nesses. Whatever  may  be  the  implicit  corpo- 
rate backup,  loan  guarantees  stand  on 
RBOC's  own  capital  resources. 

The  Involvement  of  local  bank«,  by  having 
bank  presldenu  on  the  RBOC  board  and 
through  close  staff  relations  with  RBOC,  Is 
crucial.  The  banks  now  provide  the  person- 
nel to  do  basic  financial  analysis  and  to  pack- 
age loans  with  the  SBA.  The  attitude  of  local 
bankers  Is  Important — they  do  not  feel  that 
they  are  being  asked  to  make  bad  loans, 
many  of  which  will  fall,  but  rather  to  take 
on  certain  higher  risks  which  are  going  to 
be  made  to  work. 

In  moat  cases,  loans  will  be  given  at  exist- 
ing interest  rates.  The  departure  from  usual 
practice  Is  that  these  loans  are  being  made 
at  all.  when  better  prospects  are  available, 
and  that  they  are  made  for  longer  terms 
than  Is  commonly  aUowed.  Moreover,  It  la 
broadly  agreed  that  the  efforts  of  RBOC  have 
led  banks  to  do  more  on  their  own  with 
Jnner-clty  clients,  where  RBOC  Is  not  In- 
volved. 

2.  Technical  assistance 
Advisory  and  technical  services  of  two 
basic  types  are  provided  on  a  continuing 
basis  to  assist  businesses.  On  the  one  hand. 
by  working  through  the  Rochester  Chamber 
and  existing  businesses,  and  by  contacting 
professional  groups  like  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness Club  and  the  CPA  association.  RBOC 
has  compUed  a  large  list  of  volunteers  who 
can  be  brought  In  on  a  case.  The  SBA  man- 
agement counseling  program  known  as 
SCORE,  using  the  volunteer  services  of  re- 
tired businessmen.  Is  also  available.  If  any- 
thing, there  are  more  such  volunteers  than 
can  now  be  used.  For  some  of  these  volun- 
teers, such  as  CPA's.  it  Is  expected  that  the 
Initial  relaOonship  with  an  assisted  busi- 
nessman can  ?row  Into  a  paying  client  ar- 
rangement later  on. 
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Somewhat  broader  technical  assistance  is 
given  new  business  opportunities  which  have 
been  reaearched  and  developed  by  a  major 
company  lUe  Eastman  Kodak  or  Xerox. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  plastics  prod- 
ucts company.  Kodak  did  the  basic  feasibil- 
ity studies  and  Is  now  providing  in  its  own 
facilities  the  technical  training  on  plasUcs 
molding  to  the  owner-operator  of  the  busi- 
ness (who  was  formerly  a  chemist  at  Kodak) . 
In  this  case.  Kodak  and  the  new  bualneas- 
man  involved  have  planned  an  entire  course 
of  technical  and  business  training  which 
Kodak  will  provide  free  of  charge.  The 
trainee  is  paid  a  salary  during  this  process 
by  his  own  company,  which  has  already  been 
funded  and  has  working  capital,  although  It 
is  not  yet  operating. 

In  another  case,  where  the  Rochester 
Urban  League  Is  sponsoring  the  formation  of 
a  new  business  which  Kodak  researched,  the 
School  of  Business  Administration  of  the 
University  of  Rochester  is  providing  some  of 
the  business  training. 

3.  Purchase  commitments  for  products 
An  innovative  type  of  assUtance  which  Is 
being  provided  through  RBOC  Is  the  ar- 
rangement of  industrial  and  other  purchas- 
ing aocoxmts  for  the  products  and  services 
of  assisted  businesses.  This  kind  of  guaran- 
teed market  for  a  new  or  existing  business 
Is  often  the  key  to  getting  a  project  going. 
Over  time,  however,  the  assisted  business  Is 
expected  to  branch  out  to  other  purchasers, 
some  of  which  RBOC  may  help  him  find. 

In  many  cases,  the  Industrial  purchaser  will 
provide  technical  assistance  to  the  supplier 
which  acts  as  a  kind  of  quality  control  for  the 
purchaser.  The  purchasing  arrangements  are 
based  on  competitive  prices — If  any  subsidy  la 
Involved.  It  comes  through  the  provision  of 
free  technical  assistance  from  the  purchaser 
or  RBOC  to  the  producer  which  allows  him 
to  absorb  higher  startup  costs  without  sacri- 
ficing competitive  pricing. 

4.  Research  in  new  business  opportunities 
Thus  far.  all  the  esUbllshed  corporations 
represented  on  the  RBOC  Board  of  Trustees 
have  been  asked  to  examine  their  purchasing 
requirements  to  find  possible  markets  for 
Inner-clty  suppliers,  and  most  of  the  new 
business  opportunities  developed  by  these 
corporations  have  been  based  on  such  a  po- 
tential purchasing  arrangement.  RBOC  plans 
shortly  to  set  up  a  marketing  committee 
which  will  distribute  to  the  established  busi- 
ness community  a  list  of  the  products  and 
services  offered  by  RBOC-asslsted  flrms  in  an 
effort  to  further  strengthen  the  market  for 
these  flrms. 

Operating  procedures 

Since  RBOC  presently  has  a  staff  of  only 
three  persons — Including  John  Blake,  his 
accounting-trained  assistant,  and  a  secre- 
tary— much  of  the  actual  case  work  Is  done 
on  a  volunteer  basis  by  participating  busi- 
nesses and  banks. 

Por  applicants  who  oome  in  for  assistance 
on  their  own  Initiative — the  referrals  and 
"walk-tns"— RBOC  staff  does  an  Initial 
feasibility  check,  often  with  the  help  of 
volunteer  CPA's.  After  this  basic  data  Is  pre- 
pared, the  case  is  referred  to  the  Business 
Development  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Tnistees  for  a  weedlng-out  process.  Typically, 
the  case  will  be  assigned  to  a  member  of  the 
Board,  who.  using  the  resources  of  his  own 
Arm  as  necessary,  win  do  a  more  sophisticated 
analysis  and  market  study.  The  Negro  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trustees  are  particularly 
useful  in  providing  Information  at  this  stage 
on  the  reliability  of  the  applicant  and  on 
business  conditions  in  the  inner  city. 

Cases  which  pass  this  initial  muster,  to- 
gether with  the  new  business  Ideas  which 
have  been  developed  by  established  corpora- 
tions, are  then  passed  on  to  the  Appraisal 
and  Investment  Committee  where  a  further 
separaUon  takes  place  and  from  which  a 
project  Is  taken   to  the  banks  for  funding. 


These  procedures  are  highly  flexible  and  are 
vEiried  on  a  case-to-case  basis  as  the  situa- 
tion demands. 

Brief  examples  of  RBOC  cases  are  set  forth 
as  Appendix  E  In  order  to  better  explain 
how  the  process  works. 

Community  and  government  relations 
RBOC's  community  contacts  and  relations 
have  developed  Informally  and  by  word  of 
mouth.  The  only  "formal"  link  with  the 
Inner-clty  community  Is  through  the  mem- 
bership on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  several 
Inner-clty  businessmen  who  are,  themselves. 
Involved  with  a  number  of  community  serv- 
ice groups.  Through  these  men.  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  several  newspaper  stories  which  have 
appeared  in  the  local  press,  the  word  has 
gotten  around  about  the  availability  of 
RBOC  services 

While  no  formal  ties  have  been  established 
with  community  groups,  referrals  are  com- 
ing m  from  the  local  Urban  League  and  the 
Human  Relations  Council;  a  meeting  with 
local  antlpoverty  agency  ofHclals  is  planned, 
although  RBOC  officials  already  feel  they 
have  as  much  business  as  they  can  handle. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  lack  of  a  formal 
liaison  with  community  groups,  some  ele- 
ments— notably  the  FIOHT  organization- 
are  said  to  feel  that  RBOC  Is  a  creature  and 
tool  of  the  big  corporations.  PIGHT  would 
prefer  a  community  development  corpora- 
tion which  Is  inner-clty  owned  and  managed 
and  which  serves  to  establish  larger  manu- 
facturing enterprises  which  were  employee- 
owned,  but  thus  far  PIGHT  has  not  actively 
opposed  RBOC  projecu. 

In  fact,  PIQHT  and  the  Xerox  Corpora- 
tion in  July  Invited  RBOC  to  participate  In 
establishing  a  manufacturing  company  which 
is  being  funded  In  major  part  by  a  federal 
grant  under  the  JOBS  (MA-3)  program  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  (see  Appendix  E). 
Governmental  involvement  at  the  state  or 
local  levels  has  been  virtually  nonexistent, 
and  seems  unnecessary.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  the  SBA.  has  been  Involved 
as  a  partner  In  many  of  the  flnancing  ar- 
rangements worked  out  by  RBOC.  and  an 
SBA  fleld  representative  spends  one  day  a 
week  In  Rochester  working  with  RBOC  clients 
and  referrals  (he  also  spends  a  second  day 
in  the  Rochester  Chamber  working  with  the 
public  at  large).  University  Involvement  has 
thus  far  been  relatively  slight,  and  could 
probably  be  expanded. 

PROGRAM    EVALUATION 

Key  factors  in  success 
The  single  greatest  success  factor  In  the 
RBOC  equation  has  undoubtedly  been  the 
participation  of  the  business  community.  In- 
cluding ita  leading  figures,  from  the  very  out- 
set. These  men  have  brought  their  own  pres- 
tige— and  the  reputations  and  resources  of 
their  companies — into  the  effort  In  a  suffi- 
ciently massive  way  to  allow  RBOC  to  over- 
come its  problems  as  they  come  along.  Par- 
ticularly Important  In  this  regard  have  been 
the  willingness  of  top  business  figures  to 
take  a  leading  rather  than  a  supporting  role. 
and  their  willingness  to  deal  with  RBOC 
affairs  themselves  rather  than  delegating 
problems  and  attendance  at  meetings  to 
comptany  subordinates. 

A  second  key  factor  is  the  use  of  the  cor- 
porate purchasing  device  which  provides  the 
inner-clty  businessman  with  a  sure  market 
during  the  Initial  start-up  period  and  helps 
him  to  get  bank  flnancing.  This  device  Is 
particularly  effective  where  it  is  coupled  with 
a  kind  of  on-the-job  training  for  the  en- 
trepreneur in  the  plant  of  his  purchaser- 
sponsor.  This  gives  the  purchaser  a  built-in 
quality  control  and  offers  the  new  operator 
a  type  of  Intimate  technical  and  management 
training  that  probably  cannot  be  duplicated 
by  the  use  of  volunteers  on  the  basis  of  a 
few  hoxirs  a  week. 

Other  key  factors  enumerated  by  different 
participants  are:  the  Involvement  of  inner- 
clty  businessmen  on  the  Board  who  evaluate 
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applicants  and  ideas  on  the  basis  of  direct 
experience;  the  fast  start  which  RBOC  got 
by  using  Initial  donations  to  complete  action 
on  several  cases  within  a  few  weeks  of  open- 
ing Its  doors  (this  was  thought  to  have  con- 
vinced the  Negro  and  business  communities 
that  RBOC  was  a  serious  effort  and  to  have 
helped  In  the  solicitation  of  funds):  the 
large  resources  of  volunteers  willing  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance;  and  a  press  policy 
of  not  overplaying  initial  results  or  of  solicit- 
ing applicants  before  the  Corporation  was 
ready  for  them. 

ProbZems 
There  have  really  been  no  major  problems 
as  yet  which  could  not  be  worked  out  as  the 
Corporation  grew.  One  potential  difficulty  is 
the  matter  of  community  relations,  especially 
with  the  FIGHT  organization,  but  the  busi- 
ness community  seems  largely  agreed  that 
the  Initial  decision  to  exclude  FIGHT  from 
the  Board  was  sound,  and  that  the  project 
would  not  have  got  going  so  fast  had  It  been 
forced  to  negotiate  complex  problems  of  com- 
munity representation  and  ownership.  As 
RBOC  gets  into  more  equity  flnancing  and 
becomes  a  part  owner  of  more  Inner-clty 
businesses,  further  community  relations 
problems  may  arise.  Other  communities  may 
have  to  handle  this  matter  differently,  de- 
pending on  local  factors. 

One  problem  which  has  already  arisen  Is 
the  difficulty  In  finding  capable  inner-clty 
people  with  the  basic  qualifications  to  be- 
come entrepreneurs.  There  are  probably  more 
business  Ideas  than  eligible  businessmen  at 
this  point,  and  training  efforts  may  have  to 
be  intenslfled. 

Also,  there  Is  said  to  be  a  need  for  RBOC 
to  have  more  technical  staff  familiar  with 
bank  and  SBA  requirements,  to  analyze  ap- 
plicant businesses,  although  this  has  been 
handled  Initially  by  personnel  from  banks 
and  corporations.  This  "problem"  may,  In 
fact,  be  an  Important  strength  in  that  It 
makes  regular  Involvement — and  conununl- 
catlons — with  key  leaders  necessary. 

There  is  also  some  feeling  that  RBOC.  in 
giving  direct  loans  Itself,  is  not  now  getting 
maximum  leverage  from  its  own  funds,  and 
that  it  should  take  advantage  of  funding 
under  the  SBA  development  corporation  or 
Investment  company  programs;  further  study 
is  going  on  in  these  areas. 

Transferability 
There  Is  wide  agreement  that  the  RBOC 
Idea  is  completely  transferable  to  other  cities, 
although  each  community  would  obviously 
have  to  accommodate  the  model  to  suit  local 
variations.  Rochester  has  a  particularly  co- 
hesive and  well-organized  business  com- 
munity, and  also  has  a  strong  Industrial  base 
which  provides  a  market  for  the  products 
of  inner-clty  businesses.  These  elements  are 
present  to  a  sufficient  degree  in  most  areas  to 
allow  a  similar  project  to  go  forward. 
Key  contacts  for  additional  information 
Mr.  John  L.  Blake,  General  Manager, 
Rochester  Business  Opportunities  Corpora- 
tion, 55  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  New  York 
14604. 

Mr.  Worth  D.  Holder.  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  55 
St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  New  York  14604. 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Patrlcelll,  Minority  Counsel, 
U.S.  Senate.  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty,  Room  326C,  Old 
Senate  Office  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510. 

Miss  Patricia  A.  Goldman,  Research  As- 
sociate, Economic  Opportunity  Programs, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.,  1615  H 
Street.  N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

Appxndix  a 
(Omitted    for    purposes    of    brevity;    see 
Congressional  Rbcoro  of  November  29.) 


Appendix  B 
RBOC  Board  or  Trcstees 
Peter  Barry,  president  of  Monroe  County 
Savings    Bank    and    former    Mayor    of    Ro- 
chester; 

Orrln  K.  Carhart,  executive  vice  president 
of  Carhart  Photo,  Inc  ; 

Howard  P.  Carver,  president  of  Gleason 
Works; 

Clayton  J.  Cottrell,  manager  of  reproduc- 
tions and  presentations  for  General  Dy- 
namics/Electronics; 

Wllmot  R.  Craig,  chairman  of  Lincoln 
Rochester  Trust  Company; 

Ruben  K.  Davis,  attorney,  former  City 
Court  Judge,  and  City  Conunissloner  of  the 
Department  of  Buildings  and  Property  Con- 
servation; 

Francis  E.  Drake,  Jr.,  president  of  Rochest- 
er Gas  and  Electric  Corporation; 

Dr.  Louis  K.  Eilers,  president  of  Eastman 
Kodak  Company; 

J.  Wallace  Ely,  president  of  Security  Trust 
Company  and  Rochester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce president: 

Joseph  A.  Glola.  secretary-treasurer  of  Al- 
fonso Gloia  and  Sons; 

James  Greene,  proprietor  of  Greene's 
Beauty  and  Barber  Supply; 

Gordon  L.  Kelso,  independent  insurance 
agent; 

Andrew  A.  Langston,  special  agent  for  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America; 
William  J.  Maxlon,  president  of  The  Cast- 
Hoyt  Corporation; 

Russell  C.  McCarthy,  retired  general  man- 
ager of  the  Industrial  Management  Council; 
C.   Peter   McColough,   president  of   Xerox 
Corporation: 

Brendan  Meagher,  partner  of  Price  Water- 
house  and  Co.; 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Gannett  Co.; 

Luis  Ramos,  grocery  store  owner; 
Max    M.    Schwartz,   president   of    Quality 
Mart; 

F.  Rltter  Shumway,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Rltter  Pfaudler  Corpora- 
tion; 

Mrs.  Harry  Smith,  restaurant  proprietor; 
Claude  E.  Tarver,  Defense  Supply  Agency 
quality  assurance  representative  at  Strom- 
berg  Carlson  Corp.  and  president  of  Clay- 
Cyn  Corp.  which  owns  and  operates  Ebony 
Press  and  other  business  enterprises; 

Mrs.  Kathryn  Terrell,  owner-operator  of 
Kathryn'E  Beauty  Bar; 

Robert  Tucker,  president  of  Rochester 
Polychrome  Press,  Inc.; 

Gaylord  C.  Whitaker,  chairman  of  Graflex, 
Inc.; 

George  R.  Williams,  president  of  Marine 
Midland  Trust  Company  of  Rochester; 

Philip  Zlegler,  general  manager  of  Roches- 
ter Products  Division  of  General  Motors  Cor- 
poration. 

Appendix  C 
rochester     business     opportttnities     corp. 
statement     of     operating     polict,    feb- 
RUARY   19.    1968 

Rochester  Business  Opportunities  Corpora- 
tion (RBOC)  was  formed  to  promote  and 
encourage  Independent  business  among  the 
people  of  Rochester's  Inner  city. 

It  Is  governed  by  28  trustees,  6  of  whom 
are  officers  as  well  as  members  of  RBOC's 
executive  committee.  Other  committees  ol 
trustees  are  responsible  for  examining  cer- 
tain matters  and  recommending  appropriate 
action.  A  general  manager  is  employed  full 
time  to  coordinate  operations. 

RBOC  assistance  to  Inner  city  enterprises 
is  four-fold: 

( 1 )  Financial — by  referral  and  recommen- 
dation or  guaranty,  RBOC  helps  the  inner 
city  small  businessmen  to  borrow  capital 
from  local  banks  and  government  agencies. 
In  certain  cases,  it  also  can  help  directly 


from   Its   own   treasury,  subscribed  by   the 
community. 

(2)  Advisory— technical,  managerial,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  business  talent  are  avail- 
able from  Rochester's  business  community. 
RBOC's  roster  of  those  willing  to  help  can 
match  advisers  with  those  seeking  advice. 

(3)  Buying — wherever  possible  established 
businesses  are  asked  to  be  customers  for  the 
products  or  services  of  the  inner  city  busi- 
nesses helped  by  RBOC. 

(4)  Business  opportunities — by  seeking  op- 
portunity for  business  and  by  finding  people 
who  could  profit  from  that  opportunity. 

RBOC  counsel:  It  does  not  control. 

RBOC  strives  to  assUt  existing  inner  city 
businesses  as  well  as  those  Just  beginning. 
Its  help  iB  offered  whether  the  business  be 
In  manufacturing  or  sen'lce.  Its  hope  is 
for  ownership  In  each  business  by  those  who 
work  there. 

All  agencies  of  the  community  are  Invited 
to  work  with  RBOC.  to  contribute  their  Ideas, 
and  to  carry  Its  message  and  meaning  to  all 
who  might  profit  thereby. 

Appendix   D 


Dear 


Rochester  Business 
Opportunitibs  Corp., 

Rochester.  N.Y. 

-:  As  you  know,  Rochester  Busi- 


ness Opportunities  Corporation  (RBOC)  is 
now  a  going  organization  ably  managed  by 
John  Blake  as  General  Manager,  with  an  office 
at  55  St.  Paul  Street  (off  the  front  lobby  at 
the   Chamber  of  Commerce  building). 

At  the  luncheon  meeting  held  on  March 
25th,  a  cross-section  of  the  area's  business 
community  evidenced  cooperation  In  RBOC's 
worthy  objectives.  The  basic  purpose  is  to 
help  minority  groups  establish,  or  expand, 
needed  businesses  In  the  Inner-clty.  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  employment,  those  involved 
will  gain  first-hand  experience  In  the  prob- 
lems of  managing  and  operating  today's  busi- 
nesses. 

Qualified  businessmen  have  volunteered  to 
perform  an  advisory  role,  and  representative* 
of  our  banks  will  cooperate  in  making  loans, 
even  though  the  risks  are  greater  than  usual. 
The  existing  industrial  and  business  com- 
munity, and  others,  are  urged  to  contribute 
to  a  fund  totaling  8250,000.00,  to  be  used  in 
guaranteeing  these  loans  and  meeting  the 
costs  of  operating  RBOC.  After  a  careful 
analysis  of  different  approaches  to  the  matter 
of  a  "formula  for  giving",  we  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  a  contribution  of 
"$2.00  per  local  employee"  would  be  equitable 
for  most  businesses. 

If  such  an  approach  constitutes  a  hard- 
ship on  your  firm,  let  your  conscience  be 
your  guide,  but  please  be  as  liberal  as  you 
can— realizing  that  the  whole  project  is 
basically  enlightened  self  Interest.  Your  con- 
tribution will  be  deductible  as  a  buslnesa 
expense. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks  you  will  be  con- 
tacted in  person  by  one  of  the  trustees  of 
RBOC  regarding  our  efforts  to  raise  $250,- 
000.00  from  the  community.  Our  plan  is  to 
complete  the  fund  raising  activity  by  April 
30th. 

In  the  meantime  we  appreciate  your  co- 
operation in  considering  this  appeal 
Sincerely, 

C.    Peter    McColouch. 
Chairman.  Finance  Committee. 
WiLLLiAM  J.  Maxion, 

President. 

ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  OPPOBTUN  ITltS  CORP. 

I  Wish  to  support  the  program  of  Rochester 
Business  Opportunities  Corporation 

Name  

Signature  ~ 

Address  

Check Bill 

I  wUl  contribute  -— Attached Me 

Pledge  obtained  by:  
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Appxndiz  K 

RBOC  Cass  EXAMPLXS 

1.  Ben's  E»»o  Service  Station 

Ben  MlUer.  manager.  U  a  father  of  nine 
children  who  had  previous  experience  operat- 
ing a  station  in  Savannah,  Oeorgla,  before 
he  moved  to  the  Rochester  area  several  years 

»«o 

Recently  he  noticed  a  boarded-up  gas  sta- 
tion at  the  comer  of  Joseph  Ave  and  Kelly 
St..  but  he  was  unable  to  satisfy  the  fran- 
chise requirements  of  the  Humble  Oil  Co. 
which  owns  the  site  because  of  his  poor  credit 
rating  and  his  lack  of  capital. 

RBOC  determined  the  practicality  of  the 
station  and,  with  the  help  of  a  "resource" 
person  who  had  operated  two  service  stations 
for  many  years,  determined  what  Initial 
equipment  would  be  needed.  An  arrangement 
was  made  between  RBOC  representatives  and 
the  Humble  (Esso)  OU  Co  whereby  the  com- 
pany agreed  to  extend  t4,S0O  credit  with 
RBOC  the  guarantor.  RBOC  also  provided  an 
additional  11.300  (or  operating  capital  and 
outstanding  obligations 

It  was  also  arranged  for  Mr  Miller  to  at- 
tend a  five-week  training  session  at  the 
Bumble  Oil  school  In  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

He  now  snoploys  Qve  workers  at  the  station 
and  be  Inststs  on  repaying  his  Initial  loan  at 
a  rate  above  that  which  was  stipulated  In  the 
original  agreement. 

A  grand  opening  celebration  Is  scheduled 
for  Friday.  June  21.  Mr.  Miller's  business  Is 
the  first  new  business  sponsored  by  RBOC. 

2.  Camura  Incorporated 

This  endeavor  has  been  approved  by  RBOC 
and  funds  have  been  committed  to  its  oper- 
ation which  will  soon  commence.  Known  as 
Camura  Incorporated,  this  business  will  per- 
form repair  service  for  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany's 100.  104.  Hawk-Eye  F.  and  R^  cam- 
eras. The  annual  volume  of  repair  work  on 
these  caixieras  Is  nearly  45.000. 

According  to  a  recent  report  prepared  by 
the  Urban  League  of  Rochester,  Inc..  co- 
sponsor  of  the  camera  repair  and  Initial 
owner  of  all  stock,  Kodak  will  commit  Itself 
for  a  period  of  one  year  commencing  after 
the  inception  of  the  new  buslness's  operation? 
to  purchase  repair  service  at  a  price  of  $2.85 
for  each  camera  repaired. 

On  March  8.  1968.  a  certificate  of  Incorpora- 
tion was  filed  under  the  New  York  State 
Business  Corporation  Law  which  specifies 
Camuras   primary   legal   purpose   to   be: 

"To  test,  repair,  service  and  assemble  cam- 
eras, photographic  Instruments  and  acces- 
sories, and  other  durable  goods  of  any  na- 
ture or  kind  and  to  purchase,  sell.  let.  Import, 
export  and  generally  deal  in  all  parts  and 
supplies  for  the  same." 

Initially  the  business  will  employ  a  super- 
visor-manager who  will  also  be  president,  and 
a  clerk  and  eight  servicemen. 

Forty-thousand  dollars  is  necessary  to  put 
this  business  into  ojjeratlon.  Of  this  amount. 
RBOC  provides  $7,000:  Urban  League,  $1,000: 
Small  Business  Administration,  $34,000.  and 
Lincoln  Rochester  Trust  Co..  $8,000 
3.  P.  A.  Plastics .  Inc. 

Under  the  presidency  and  managership  of 
Prank  E.  McElrath.  an  organic  chemist  em- 
ployed by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  P.  A. 
Plastics,  Inc.  will  manufacture  vacuum- 
formed  thermo-plastlc  parts  for  local  and 
out-of-town  manufacturers  which  Include 
the  Kodak  Park  Works. 

This  Inner-city  business  wlH  be  established 
as  a  "Job  shop"  designed  for  short  runs,  and 
will  be  capable  of  making  its  own  patterns 
and  fixtures. 

According  to  Mr.  McElrath,  the  company 
should  be  very  competitive  In  product  runs 
up  to  1,000  pieces. 

Production  Is  scheduled  to  begin  In  No- 
\ember.  Five  persons.  Including  Mr.  McElrath. 
mill  be  on  the  payroll.  And,  as  manufacturing 
volume  Increases,  additional  personnel  will  t>e 
adt'ed.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  fifth 
yea.-  of  the  buslness's  operation  about  20  per- 


sons   will    be    employed    In    manufacturing 
products  valued  at  $426,000  yearly. 

To  begin  this  undertaking  $100,000  Is  nec- 
essary. Of  this  amount  RBOC  has  put  up 
$a0.000:  Mr.  McSlrath.  $5,000.  and  the  Central 
Trust  Co..  $76,000.  SBA  to  guarantee  90  per- 
cent. 

4.  FIGHTON 

RBOC  has  been  asked  to  participate  In  the 
establishment  of  FIGHTON,  a  manufacturing 
enterprise  that  will  employ  about  100  Inner- 
city  residents. 

FIGHTON  win  be  owned  and  operated  by 
Inner-city  people.  Fight.  Inc.  will  be  respon- 
sible for  staffing  and  control  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  Xerox  Corporation  will  assist  in 
training  the  management  and  production 
workers  of  FIGHTON.  and  It  will  provide 
technical  and  managerial  support  and  coun- 
seling. In  addition,  Xerox  Corporation  will 
guarantee  in  excess  of  half  a  million  dollars 
In  annual  purchases,  of  metal  stampings  and 
electrical  uansformers  to  be  produced  by 
FIGHTON. 

RBOC's  role  will  be  to  acquire  and  renovate 
the  building,  assist  FIGHTON  In  expanding 
the  market  for  their  products,  and  may  par- 
ticipate with  a  local  bank  in  making  work- 
ing capital  available. 

The  firm  will  receive  In  excess  of  $400,000 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
pursuant  to  a  contract  under  the  JOBS  (Job 
Opportunities  In  the  Business  Sector)  pro- 
gram. 


STATE-FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  OP 
MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE 
NEEDY 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Senate  approved  an  amend- 
ment to  HH.  2767,  offered  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
that  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on 
the  joint  State-Federal  programs  of 
medical  assistance  to  the  needy. 

The  amendment  would  cut  by  a  sub- 
stantial amount  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  States  for  medical  aid  programs. 
In  my  own  State,  the  amendment  would 
reduce  the  Federal  contribution  from 
69.61  to  48.46  percent  of  program  cost. 

Last  year,  the  Federal  share  of  the 
Oklahoma  medical  program  amounted  to 
$9.57  million,  out  of  a  total  of  $13.7  mil- 
lion. This  program  provided  medical  as- 
sistance for  27,593  needy  Oklahomans. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  would  cut  the 
Federal  contribution  from  $9.57  to  $6.67 
million,  requiring  an  increase  of  nearly 
$3  million  in  State  funds  to  maintain  the 
Oklahoma  medical  assistance  program 
at  its  present  level.  No  additional  State 
funds  are  available  this  year  for  this 
purpose. 

Such  a  sudden  cut  in  Federal  funds 
without  adequate  time  for  State  govern- 
ments to  raise  funds  from  other  sources 
could  only  result  in  the  diminution  of 
medical  assistance  to  thousands  of  Okla- 
homans and  millions  of  Americans  in 
other  States  who  desperately  need  the 
medical  care  provided  by  these  programs. 

The  prospect  of  such  a  reduction 
caused  a  special  committee  of  the  Okla- 
homa Legislature  to  meet  today  to  con- 
sider the  threat  to  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  Oklahoma  citizens  posed  by  the 
Long  of  Louisiana  amendment.  I  believe 
that  the  amendment  is  unwise  and  un- 
sound and  certainly  unfair  to  State  gov- 
ernments whose  medical  programs  have 
been  based  on  the  Federal  contributions 
planned  for  this  fiscal  year. 

H.R.  2767  has  been  placed  back  on  the 


Senate  Calendar.  If  it  is  called  up  for 
consideration  again  this  year,  I  strongly 
urge  the  Senate  to  recoiisider  its  previous 
action  and  delete  the  Long  of  Louisiana 
amendment  from  the  bill. 


CARL  R.  LEMKE.  WACO,  TEX. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 12, 1968,  the  Waco  Red  Men's  Lodge 
will  honor  the  Honorable  Carl  Lemke 
with  a  testimonial  banquet.  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  outstanding  life  and  service. 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  him  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  today. 

I  know  that  Mr.  Lemke's  friends  in 
Waco  and  throughout  Texas  have  been 
influenced  by  his  dedicated  and  purpose- 
ful life.  A  fitting  tribute  to  Mr.  Lemke  is 
for  all  America  to  know  of  his  accom- 
plishments. I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  biography  of  Mr.  Carl 
Lemke  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biogra- 
phy was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Carl   R.  Lemke:    Patriot,  Great   American. 

Dynamic   Leader.    Vigorous   Exponent   of 

THE  American  Way  or  Life 

Carl  R.  Lemke  was  born  in  Waco.  Texas 
on  Janiiary  17.  1894  the  son  of  Julius  and 
Olga  Lemke.  Educated  In  the  Public  Schools 
of  Waco.  Joined  his  father  as  a  young  man 
In  the  theatre  business  and  continued  In 
that  business  until  1958.  Married  Nina  Smith 
Beatty  November  30.  1914.  They  have  two 
sons.  Julius  of  Waco  and  Calvin  of  Ruston, 
Louisiana. 

Was  Master  of  his  Masonic  Lodge  In  1947- 
1948. 

Carl  Lemke,  an  Individualist — never  ready 
to  follow  the  crowd,  until  he  Is  convinced 
that  they  are  going  the  right  direction.  Al- 
ways ready  to  destroy  "false  gods"  and  wrong 
thinking.  Yet  Just  as  ready  and  anxious 
to  Join  and  assist  in  all  forward  looking, 
progressive  Ideas. 

A  dynamic  leader — a  true  patriot  and  one 
of  America's  leading  exponents  and  examples 
of  true  devotion  and  leadership  In  the  Ameri- 
can Way  of  Life. 

Joined  the  Red  Men  in  Waco,  Huaco  Tribe 
No.  48,  March  12,  1922.  Elected  Sachem  1923. 
Became  Chief  of  Records  of  Huaco  Tribe  1923. 

Entered  the  Great  Council  of  Texas  In 
1924.  Elected  Great  Sachem  1929.  Resigned 
Great  Sachem  In  1930  and  was  elected  Great 
Chief  of  Records  of  the  Great  CouncU  of 
Texas  1930. 

Entered  the  Great  Council  of  the  United 
States  1934.  Elected  Great  Junior  Sagamore 
1952.  Elected  Great  Senior  Sagamore  1954. 
Elected  Great  Incohonee  1956. 

Elected  Great  Chief  of  Records  of  the 
Great  Council  of  the  United  States  1960. 
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REVIEW  OF  HALLUCINOGENIC 
DRUGS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
problems  of  LSD  and  other  hallucino- 
genic and  dangerous  drugs  were  a  matter 
of  great  concern  to  the  late  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy. 

During  the  89th  Congress,  he  was  act- 
ing chairman  when  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  held  hearings 
on  the  problems  of  LSD. 

Due  to  his  death,  he  was  unable  to 
complete  this  work. 

However,  the  Subcommittee  on  Ex- 
ecutive Reorganization  has  continued 
working  in  this  area.  We  expect  to  file  a 
report  on  these  hearings  very  shortly. 

In  the  meantime,  I  want  to  apprise 


Senators  of  our  activities  in  this  area 
and  recommendations  they  may  expect 
in  the  report. 

Our  experipnce  with  LSD  has  taught 
us  an  Important  lesson:  there  is  no  wall 
separating  the  general  public  and  the 
research  scientists. 

An  open  society  contains  too  many 
channels  of  communication  and  distri- 
bution to  confine  knowledge  and  use  of 
mind-altering  drugs  to  a  select  few. 

We  live  in  an  era  when  many  people — 
young  and  old  alike — seek  immediate  re- 
lease from  the  pressures  and  anxieties  of 
their  lives. 

Control  of  mind-altering  drugs  Is  like- 
ly to  become  even  more  difficult  in  the 
near  future.  Witnesses  estimated  that 
in  the  next  10  years  alone,  there  will  be  a 
himdredfold  increase  in  the  number  and 
types  of  drugs  capable  of  affecting  the 
mind. 

These  developments  will  confront  us 
with  extremely  complex  scientific  and 
moral  questions. 

The  LSD  experience,  with  its  tragic 
consequences  for  so  many  young  peo- 
ple, has  dramatized  the  need  for  sound 
and  reliable  Information  about  all  the 
implications  of  any  new  development  in 
the  area  of  hallucinogenic  and  other 
dangerous  drugs. 

But  we  must  do  more  than  improve 
our  knowledge  about  the  pharmacology 
of  a  drug  and  Its  use  in  the  laboratory 
environment. 

We  must  learn  what  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen when  any  drug  is  used  in  a  non- 
laboratory  situation,  who  is  likely  to  use 
the  drug,  how  the  drug  becomes  avail- 
able for  misuse,  and  how  we  can  prevent 
this  abuse. 

Accordingly,  the  report  will  recom- 
mend a  full  review  of  our  national  poli- 
cies, research  programs,  and  regulatory 
procedures  relating  to  hallucinogenic 
and  other  dangerous  drugs. 

In  all  these  areas,  special  concern 
must  be  given  to  our  young  people. 

In  the  past  3  years  a  significant  num- 
ber of  them  have  experimented  with 
LSD  and  similar  drugs. 

Their  use  of  these  drugs  manifests 
more  than  youthful  curiosity.  It  denotes 
at  least  a  temporary  withdrawal  from 
the  responsibilities  of  organized  society. 
Preventive  and  punitive  measures  must 
be  taken  to  halt  the  illicit  drug  traffic. 
But  these  actions  alone  are  not  a  long- 
term  answer  to  drug  abuse. 

Society    must    channel    the    tensions, 
pressures,   and   anxieties   which   young 
people  feel  into  constructive  alternatives. 
Drugs  are  no  answer  to  today's  prob- 
lems, especially  for  the  Nation's  youth. 

Young  people  must  be  shown  that  the 
challenges  and  rewards  of  involvement 
in  the  real  world  are  more  satisfying  than 
the  isolation  of  the  world  of  drugs. 

Some  despair  over  what  they  call  the 
plight  of  our  younger  generation.  I  have 
confidence  in  our  young  people. 

Our  young  people  have  great  talent 
and  energy.  They  can  be  a  potent  and 
constructive  force  to  help  build  a  better 
nation  and  a  better  world.  Our  coimtry 
has  no  stronger  resource  than  its  youth. 
Finally,  the  problem  represented  by 
LSD  is  not  new.  It  is  as  old  as  the  rela- 
tionship of  government  and  science.  Each 
new  discovery  tests  the  ingenuity  of  so- 


ciety to  guide  the  results  of  invention 
into  useful  and  constructive  paths. 

This  is  a  test  of  men  as  well  as  in- 
stitutions. If  we  are  to  master  the  some- 
times menacing  product  of  our  increas- 
ing scientific  knowledge  we  will  need 
flexible  institutions,  led  by  men  who  can 
weave  the  delicate  thread  that  links  free- 
dom of  inquiry  for  the  individual  scien- 
tist with  enlightened  regulation  in  the 
public  interest. 
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CRITICAL  PROBLEMS  OF  AIR 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  critical 
problems  in  air  transportation  that  con- 
front us  as  a  nation  were  dramatically 
illustrated  last  summer  by  the  sudden 
reduction  in  aircraft  landing  and  takeoff 
operations  at  our  major  airports.  "Oper- 
ation Safety"  was  the  name  given  to  this 
concerted  actinty  by  the  aircraft  con- 
trollers who  effected  a  huge  aerial  traffic 
jam  by  the  simple  means  of  enforcing 
existing  FAA  regulations  on  the  separa- 
tions required  between  airborne  aircraft. 

F.  Lee  Bailey  has  written  an  excellent 
article  published  in  This  Week  magazine 
in  which  he  outlines  the  great  public 
service  done  by  the  controllers  in  bring- 
ing to  public  attention  the  problems  that 
lie  at  the  heart  of  our  air  tran.sportation 
problems.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Betteb  Late  Than  Dead 


Suddenly  this  summer  the  planes  stopped 
flying.  At  most  of  the  major  air  terminals 
Iri  the  United  States,  air  traffic  either  was 
grounded  or  seriously  delayed.  Passengers 
circled  for  hours  over  the  major  cities,  over 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  out  over  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans. 

The  wealth  of  the  world — cameras  from 
Germany,  wigs  from  England,  shoes  from 
Italy,  radios  from  Scandinavia — lay  on  the 
ground  at  the  great  airports.  Even  more  Im- 
portant, tens  of  thousands  of  bewildered 
passengers  milled  about  helplessly.  They 
growled  and  they  grumbled — when  they 
should  have  been  offering  a  prayer  of  thanks. 
For,  "trapped"  on  the  ground  as  they  were, 
they  were  safe. 

Hundreds  of  these  "victims"  of  the  great 
tie-up  might  have  perished  In  a  colossal 
mld-alr  collision  between  two  big  airliners. 
Thousands  more  on  the  ground  might  have 
been  killed  or  maimed  If  the  flaming  wreck- 
age had  showered  down  on  a  heavily  popu- 
lated city  or  suburb. 

One  of  the  reasons  no  collision  occurred 
is  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration's 
air  traffic  controllers  took  a  long  look  at 
safety  and  decided  the  time  had  come  to 
sharply  curb  dangerous  practices  that  have 
been  used  In  recent  years  to  handle  overflow 
traffic.  Their  decision,  coming  as  it  did  at  a 
time  when  air  traffic  bulged  with  summer 
travellers,  had  an  impact  that  no  one  will 
soon  forget. 

The  average  passenger  assumes  his  airline 
crew — captain,  co-pUot,  flight  engineer  and 
stewardesses — Is  solely  responsible  for  mov- 
ing the  airplane.  He  might  well  ask,  "Who  U 
an  air  traffic  controller?" 

A  LiMrrED  view  from  the  cocKPrr 
Certainly  our  airline  crews  are  superb,  ca- 
pable of  finding  their  way  to  any  spot  In  the 
world  without  help  from  the  ground.  But, 
IronlcaUy,  because  the  vislbUlty  from  the 
cockpit  U  frequently  zero,  there  Is  no  way 
for  the  pilot  to  see  another  airliner  flying 
Just  a  few  hundred  yards  away. 


The  air  traftlc  controller  Is  the  man  re- 
sponsible for  what  Is  called  "separation." 
(Indeed,  in  Australia,  air  traffic  controllers 
are  called  "separators")  From  his  position 
In  the  control  tower  or  over  a  radar  scope, 
he  watches  every  airplane  in  his  vicinity. 
His  Job  Is  simple  to  define:  Make  sure  that 
no  two  airplanes  ever  get  to  the  same  spot 
at  the  same  time. 

This  Is  perhaps  the  most  complex  and  re- 
lentless Job  in  the  world  today.  In  the  last 
five  years,  air  traffic  has  doubled.  It  would 
double  again  in  the  next  three — except  that 
we  can't  handle  the  air  traffic  we  have  now. 
New  airliners  are  put  into  the  system  every 
day.  Many  new  private  planes  are  built  ev- 
ery day.  This  tremendous  growth  has  left  far 
behind  any  corresponding  increase  In  air- 
ports, air  traffic  controllers  or  radar  facilities. 
Indeed,  from  1963  through  1967.  while  air 
traffic  increased  by  80  per  cent,  no  air  traffic 
controllers  were  hired  I 

The  result  has  been  a  dramatic  Increase 
in  the  work-load  of  our  controllers.  Con- 
fronted with  as  many  as  106  planes  In  the 
air  at  one  time  over  a  busy  airport  like  Ken- 
nedy In  New  York,  a  "gung-ho"  controller 
would  meet  the  challenge  by  winking  at 
FAA  safety  regulations. 

These  regulations  st^ate  that  planes  In 
fUght,  when  within  40  miles  of  an  airport 
traffic  pattern,  must  stay  at  least  1.000  feet, 
vertically,  from  the  nejst  plane,  and  keep  of 
least  three  miles  between  planes.  This  works 
out,  for  Jets  In  clear  weather,  to  about  two 
minutes  apart  on  landings.  Remember,  this 
is  the  minim-um  recommended  safety  dis- 
tance— with  certain  t>-pe8  of  slow-landing 
planes  such  as  private  craft  or  air  taxis,  and 
under  certain  types  of  poor  weather  condi- 
tions, It  could  be  longer. 

But  In  order  to  handle  the  traffic  at  peak 
periods — say,  around  8am  and  5  p.m.,  when 
everybody  seems  to  want  to  take  off  or  land — 
controllers  began  cutting  the  three-mile  gap 
between  landings.  At  Kennedy,  for  example. 
it  frequently  got  down  to  two  or  less.  The 
FAA  repeatedly  "advised"  controllers  to  ad- 
here to  the  official  regulations,  but  what  was 
a  conscientious  operator  to  do — leave  those 
planes  and  passengers  up  In  the  sky  while 
tempers  shortened  .^nd  fuel  supplies  dwin- 
dled? Send  some  of  them  along  to  another, 
less  busy,  airport  perhaps  hundreds  of  miles 
away?  Pass  the  word  back  to  the  airports 
from  which  they  were  departing,  calling  for 
a  slowdown  In  takeoffs  there? 

The  controllers'  pride  made  them  reluctant 
to  do  any  of  these. 

Instead,  quietly  and  with  no  official  worn, 
they  moved  more  and  more  airplanes  faster 
and  faster.  But  the  faster  they  moved  them, 
the  more  their  pressure  performances  were 
taken  for  granted.  Airtlnes  scheduled  more 
peak-period  flights.  The  peak  periods  grew 
longer  and  longer. 

Controllers  were  put  on  six-day  work  weeks 
and  10  to  12-hour  days,  often  going  for  hours 
on  end  at  a  control  position  without  so  much 
as  a  sandwich.  Because  they  were  young  men 
who  could  take  a  great  deal  of  punishment, 
they  absorbed  the  first  few  waves  of  overload 
without  breakdown  or  complaint. 

But  they  could  see  what  they  called  "the 
gathering  "storm."  They  knew  that  they  were 
burning  out  much  too  rapidly,  that  at  age  40 
they  were  going  swiftly  downhill.  They  knew 
that  ulcers  were  running  high,  that  tran- 
quilizers were  being  consumed  by  the  gross, 
that  hair  was  turning  gray  overnight  and 
that,  among  them,  men  in  their  308  were 
having  heart  attacks  from  the  Incessant 
strain. 


A    CONTEOliER    IS    ALWAYS    ON    THE    JOB 

Virtually  aU  of  the  more  than  2,000  air- 
liners at  work  today  fly  under  positive  con- 
trol— from  the  ground — at  all  times.  When 
an  airliner  leaves  the  gate,  a  ground  con- 
troller direcU  It  to  the  runway;  a  tower  con- 
troller clears  n  for  take-off  and  turns  it  over 
to  a  departure  controller  who  picks  It  up  on 
radar  and  directs  Its  climb-out  to  a  higher 
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altitude.  It  la  then  "banded  off"  to  an  en 
route  controller  at  one  of  oxur  38  radar  cen- 
ters In  the  United  State*.  Each  center  la 
broken  into  many  aectors;  each  sector  la  rup' 
posed  to  be  manned  by  two  controllers,  one 
directing  the  airplane  and  one  acting  aa  a 
"hand-off  man."  On  approach  and  landing, 
the  same  controls  are  exercised — In  reverse 
order,  of  course. 

Thus  a  plane  flying  six  hours,  from  coast 
to  coast,  paaaea  through  40  or  SO  air  traffic 
controllers  who  are  directing  It  every  mile 
of  the  way.  And  many  of  these  men — 
against  their  better  Judgment — were  begin- 
ning to  cut  comers  In  a  dangerous  way. 

Their  cries  and  warnings  to  Washington 
were  unheeded  (see  "Crisis  /n  Our  Skies"  by 
Evan  McLeod  Wylie,  This  Wcxk,  October, 
1967).  A  country  wrapped  up  In  a  hated 
war  and  plagued  with  strife-torn  cities  did 
not  hear  or  understand  what  they  were  say- 
ing. It  did  not  realize  that,  even  though  It 
had  the  best  and  safest  airplanes  built  and 
the  flnest  crews  In  the  world,  the  limitations 
In  the  growth  of  its  air  network  were  on  the 
ground. 

Early  this  year,  a  group  of  top  notch  air 
traffic  oontroUers  from  the  New  York  area 
met  and  decided  that  unless  they  themselves 
took  some  kind  of  action,  conditions  ml^ht 
well  deteriorate  to  the  point  where  a  giant 
oolUsttm  wOTiM  be  Impoeslble  to  avoid.  They 
formed  the  Professional  Air  Traffic  Control- 
lers Organization — PATCO  for  short — and 
set  out  to  examine  the  traffic  conditions 
throughout  the  United  States.  Their  mem- 
bership grew  very  rapidly  because  controllers 
everywhere  felt  the  need  for  a  sharp  in- 
provement  In  the  area  of  their  greatest  con- 
cern— safety  In  the  skies.  In  Chicago,  at 
PATCO's  flrst  convention.  Chairman  Michael 
J.  Rock  assigned  Ave  members  at  the  board 
of  directors  to  formulate  some  policy  which 
would  call  a  halt  to  any  dangerous  practices 
that  the  committee  might  And  to  exist. 

After  painstaking  study  and  Interviews 
with  delegates  from  every  major  control  fa- 
cility In  the  country,  the  safety  conunlttee 
proposed  that  restrictions  be  put  upon  the 
trafOc  flow.  The  formula  decided  upon  was  a 
simple  one: 

Follow  the  FAA  regulations  to  the  letter: 
give  every  airplane  the  separation  its  pilot 
has  the  right  to  expect:  and  stop  cutting 
corners. 

This  policy  was  made  public  on  July  3,  and 
communicated   to  controllers  everywhere. 

PATCO  officials  say  that  what  happened, 
next,  at  Kennedy  also  happened  at  Loe  An- 
geles, Chicago,  Atlanta  and  other  major  air- 
ports they  surveyed.  Controllers  began  to 
adhere  strictly  to  the  three-mile  gap  be- 
tween planes.  Figure  It  out  for  yourself — 
under  the  stepped-up  pace,  a  21-mlle  "trail" 
of  air  space  held  10  planes:  now  It  held 
seven  or  lees.  One  third  of  all  the  planes 
that  had  been  landing  were  now  left  circling 
In  the  sky,  or  stalled  back  at  their  take-off 
point,  or  were  being  diverted  to  some  other 
airport.  A  glg&ntlc  national  air  traffic  Jam  I 
If,  as  some  government  officials  still  like 
to  insist,  there  had  been  no  violations  of  the 
rules  In  the  past,  this  policy — called  "Oper- 
ation Safety"  by  the  controllers — would  not 
have  had  any  noticeable  effect.  But  the  dev- 
astating Impact  that  It  did  have  upon  traf- 
fic at  major  terminals  Is  now  history,  and 
aoUd  evidence  that  something  was  very,  very 
wrong! 

At  first  It  was  thought  that  the  con- 
trollers were  staging  a  deliberate  slowdown 
In  order  to  win  an  increase  In  pay.  Teams  of 
Investigators  from  Washington  quickly  de- 
termined that  there  was  no  slowdown  at  all, 
but  that  traffic  was  moving  Just  as  fast  as 
the  rules  would  permit.  Disgruntled  passen- 
gers and  public  ofllclale.  Inconvenienced  by 
long  delays  both  on  the  ground  and  In  the 
air,  began  to  demand  some  answers.  What 
they  found  has  left  many  with  the  feeling 
that  the  air  trade  system  la  the  victim  of 
gross   neglect. 


DANcnous  srrcATioN 

In  the  words  of  Senatora  Thomas  Mc- 
Intyre  of  New  Hampshire,  "Th«  members  of 
PATCO  found  a  far  better  method  of  bring- 
ing public  attention  to  an  extremely  danger- 
ous situation  than  by  accepting  the  Inevit- 
ability of  an  air  catastrophe.  The  small  and 
dedicated  group  of  Air  Traffic  Controllers  ac- 
complished something  that  neither  the  gov- 
ernment with  all  Its  power,  nor  the  airlines 
with  all  their  influence,  could  or  would  ac- 
complish by  themselves. 

"With  Operation  Safety,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  strict  observance  of  the  legal, 
minimum  separation  of  aircraft,  both  during 
flights  and  during  the  approach  and  takeoff 
patterns  at  airports,  the  airlines  were  forced 
to  reschedule  their  flights." 

Now  that  the  problem  han  surfaced  and 
has  captured  public  attention,  what  can  be 
done?  Must  our  great  cities  be  strangled  be- 
cause the  public  cannot  reach  or  leave  them 
by  air? 

Sadly,  no  matter  how  much  money  Is 
poured  Into  the  system,  there  will  be  no  sub- 
stantial relief  for  several  years.  Airports 
which  should  now  be  under  construction  are 
not  even  In  the  planning  stages.  Air  traffic 
control  trainees  being  hired  will  not  be  ready 
for  two,  three,  or  four  years.  Radar  and 
computers  that  could  greatly  relieve  prob- 
lems of  congestion  and  Increase  air  safety  are 
still  the  subject  of  experlmenutlon  and  will 
not  be  In  service  until  the  early  1970e.  It  Is 
Inevitable  that  during  the  next  few  years, 
while  we  try  to  catch  up,  there  will  be  less 
passenger  seats  available  than  the  country 
needs. 

Some  partial  relief  can  be  gotten  from 
controlled  scheduling  within  the  airlines. 
Scheduling  at  the  moment  is  not  controlled 
by  anyone,  and  proflt-consclous  airline  execu- 
tives tend  to  plan  more  flights  at  peak  hours 
than  the  controllers  can  p>osslbly  handle,  thus 
assuring  delays  In  many  areas.  By  using  each 
facility  at  Its  maximum  capacity  throughout 
the  24-hoiu-  day,  some  additional  airplanes 
can  be  accommodated.  The  controllers  are 
now  hard  at  work  with  FAA  executives,  pilots 
and  others  in  the  Industry  to  Improve  the 
existing  system  as  much  as  Is  possible. 

While  they  deliberate,  Alan  S.  Boyd,  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  has  Issued  a 
warning: 

If  the  Industry  doesn't  take  steps  to  elim- 
inate some  of  Its  peak-hour  flights  until  such 
time  as  our  alrpwrts  can  handle  them  with 
safety,  the  federal  government  may  step  in 
and  do  It  for  them. 

But  until  public  outcry  succeeds  In  win- 
ning from  the  Congress  a  stepped-up  effort 
to  overhaul  the  system  and  furnish  a  realistic 
budget,  the  growth  of  our  air  traffic  must  be 
stymied.  Every  pilot  knows  that  if  he  should 
make  a  serious  mistake,  not  corrected  by  his 
co-pUot,  all  aboard  his  airplane  will  perish. 
A  controller  knows  that  if  he  makes  a  serious 
mistake,  not  one  but  two  airplanes  will 
crash  1  If  he  can't  guarantee  that  you  will 
have  a  safe  ride  because  of  traffic  congestion, 
he  has  no  choice  but  to  leave  you  on  the 
ground  until  It  clears. 

Nobody  likes  to  be  late,  but  everybody— 
or  so  the  controllers  beUeve — would  rather 
be  late  than  dead. 


AGRICULTURE  GAINS  WITHOUT 
USE  OP  BRACEROS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  when  Congress  allowed  Public 
Law  78.  the  so-called  bracero  law,  to 
expire  in  December  1964,  a  misguided 
few  claimed  that  California  agriculture 
would  collapse. 

Once  again,  I  want  to  assure  Senators 
along  with  the  distinguished  Members  of 
the  House — that  this  gloomy  prediction 
did  not  materialize.  It  was  180  degrees 
wrong. 


In  fact,  all  persons  involved — farm- 
workers, agricultural  employers,  and 
consumers — have  profited  from  the  wise 
and  humane  decision  of  Congress  to  end 
this  infamous  and  unjust  alien-impor- 
tation program. 

The  farm  labor  situation  has  developed 
so  smoothly  since  1964  that  Secretary  of 
Labor  WlUard  Wirtz  has  reported  that 
California  will  not  require  any  foreign- 
contract  farmworkers  for  all  of  1968. 

It  is  of  great  historical  significance 
that  this  will  be  the  first  year  since  1942 
that  California  crops  have  not  employed 
foreign  contract  workers.  Prom  a  peek 
of  over  100,000  Mexican  nationals  a  sea- 
son that  labored  In  the  fields,  the  num- 
ber of  braceros  dropped  to  25,000  in  1965, 
9,000  in  1966,  and  5.900  last  year. 

In  the  nearly  4  years  since  the  end  of 
the  bracero  program,  domestic  farm  em- 
ployment and  wages  have  moved  sig- 
nificantly upward,  and  farm  production 
has  shown  impressive  gains. 

This  progress  for  domestic  workers  and 
for  farmers  stands  as  powerful  testimony 
to  the  wise  decision  of  Congress  to  end 
the  mass  importation  of  foreign  workers 
and  bring  agriculture  one  step  closer  to 
the  mainstream  of  our  economic  life. 

So  that  every  Senator  might  under- 
stand more  fully  the  significance  of 
An^erica's  new  farm  labor  policy,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  press  release 
of  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard  Wirtz  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  FoaxiGN  CoNTaACT  WoRKKKS  Will  Br 
Hnzo  roR  Calitohnia  Crops  in  1968,  Wirtz 
Reports 

Labor  Secretary  Wlllard  Wirtz  today  said 
that  "not  a  single  foreign  contract  worker 
will  be  employed  In  California  crops  In  1968." 

This  will  be  the  first  year  since  1942  that 
the  California  fruit  and  vegetable  crop  haa 
not  used  foreign  contract  field  hands  Mr. 
Wirtz  said. 

"The  absence  of  foreign  agricultural  work- 
ers in  1968.'  he  declared,  "represents  an 
historic  step  toward  healing  the  migrant 
worker  sore  in  California  and  In  the  entire 
United  States." 

Mr.  Wirtz  reported  that  the  spring  of  1968 
marked  the  flrst  spring  in  27  years  that  there 
were  no  temporary  foreign  farm  workers  ad- 
mitted anywhere  In  the  U.S.  for  employ- 
ment. 

Last  year,  he  noted,  there  were  no  foreign 
contract  workers  employed  In  California 
crops  between  January  and  late  September. 
But  by  mid-October  there  were  6,900  work- 
ing In  the  state's  crops. 

Secretary  Wirtz  said  that  the  termination 
of  PubUc  Law  78  In  December  1964  "signaled 
the  eventual  demise  of  the  century-old  prac- 
Uce  of  Importing  foreign  farm  laborers  to 
the  U.8. 

"What  has  happened  In  the  4  years  since 
the  end  of  this  Infamous  program,"  he  said, 
"represents  an  Impressive  story  of  progress 
for  domestic  farm  workers  In  the  State  of 
California." 

Mr.  Wirtz  cited  these  "heartening  devel- 
opments" since  the  termination  of  the  mass 
importation  of  foreign  agricultural  workers 
In  California: 

A  16.6-percent  rise  In  man-months  of  do- 
mestic farm  employment  between  1964  and 
1968:  from  801.000  to  926,000  for  the  flrst  8 
months  of  each  year.  During  thla  period,  for- 
eign agricultural  employment  dropped  from 
190.000  to  zero  man-months. 

25.2-percent  rise  In  hourly  farm  wage  rates 
(without  room  and  board)  between  1964  and 
1968:  from  H.35  to  S1.69  an  hour. 
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Secretary  Wirtz  said  that  In  every  month 
of  1908  employment  among  domestic  sea- 
sonal farm  workers  In  California  has  topped 
employment  for  these  field  hands  In  the 
1969-^  period,  the  last  6  "bracero"  years. 

In  August  1968,  he  said  domestic  farm 
employment  In  the  state  reached  168,600, 
compared  with  an  average  of  130,600  for  the 
month  in  the  1969-64  period. 

He  gave  these  month-by-month  compari- 
sons showing  an  Increase  In  domestic  farm 
employment  between  1968  and  the  average  of 
the  1969-64  period: 

July,  131,300  to  123,400;  June.  144,300  to 
126,700;  May,  136,100  to  114,000;  April,  92,700 
to  70,100;  March,  79,300  to  66,100;  February, 
86,900  to  66,300,  and  January.  87,300  to 
79.600. 

Despite  the  Increase  In  farm  wages  over 
the  past  4  years,  the  U.S.  wholesale  price 
Index  for  fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles W818  lower  this  July  than  it  was  In  July 
1964,  he  said. 

In  July  1968,  the  wholesale  price  Index  for 
these  commodities  was  108.2,  compared  with 
108.9  In  July  1964.  the  last  year  of  the  mass 
importation  of  foreign  workers  In  the  UJB. 

It  Is  apparent  from  this,  he  said,  that 
wages  play  a  small  part  In  determining  the 
prices  farmers  get  for  their  produce  In- 
creases In  retail  prices  are  largely  the  result 
of  Increased  processing  and  distribution 
costs. 

The  Secretary  also  cited  "very  impressive" 
Increases  In  the  production  of  several  former 
bracero-uslng  crops  between  the  1960-64  pe- 
riod and  1968,  showing  "progress  for  Cali- 
fornia farmers." 

He  pointed  out  these  production  gains  In 
former  foreign-using  crops  between  the  two 
periods  (1968  data  Is  preliminary  or  indi- 
cated) : 

Tomatoes  for  processing — up  59.1  percent; 
strawberries — up  29.8  percent;  lettuce — up 
27.3  percent;  celery — up  12.3  percent. 


PROGRAMS   FOR  NEGRO   HISTORY. 
CULTURE.  AND  EDUCATION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Negro  History 
and  Culture  which  would  coordinate  the 
task  of  researching,  preserving,  and  dis- 
seminating information  about  the  black 
American's  influence  upon  our  society. 
This  proposal  has  made  good  progress 
through  Congress.  The  companion  bill 
<H.R.  12962)  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell],  chairman  of  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties, conducted  hearings  on  my  bill,  S. 
2979.  in  July  and  reported  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  It 
must  not  rest  there,  Mr.  President.  It  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will  take  action 
on  S.  2979  before  the  end  of  this  session. 

As  each  day  passes,  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly evident  that  the  academic  com- 
munity, whose  role,  after  all,  is  inherent 
in  the  Commission  on  Negro  History  and 
Culture,  is  eagerly  awaiting  Its  establish- 
ment. Last  Friday,  when  I  addressed  the 
Senate  on  this  subject,  I  said  I  was  en- 
couraged by  the  stirring  within  the 
academic  community  toward  teaching 
black  history.  Academic  institutions  such 
as  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities and  the  American  Association 
of  State  Colleges  and  Universities  are 
rousing  activity  in  the  area  of  ethnic 
teaching  and  knowledge.  However,  the 
overview  of  the  task  of  researching,  pre- 
serving, and  disseminating  Information 
about  the  role  of  the  black  American  in 


history  shows  that  this  beginning  can  be 
greatly  spurred  by  the  Commission  on 
Negro  History  and  Culture, 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities has  awarded  grants  for  two 
Pennsylvania  programs:  a  series  of  four 
broadcasts  on  "The  Black  Man's  Search 
for  Self  Through  the  Arts"  to  be  pre- 
sented over  WQED  in  Pittsburgh;  and  a 
special  humanities  course  at  the  Camp 
Hill  Reformatory  in  Pennsylvania  being 
organized  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University. 

I  believe  the  Commission  on  Negro  His- 
tory and  Culture  can  coordinate  inter- 
cultural  programs  of  foundations,  edu- 
cational Institutions  and  the  news  media 
and  further  disseminate  them. 

The  diversity  of  programs  to  forward 
intercultural  education  is  very  well  illus- 
trated in  an  article  entitled  "National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  Pro- 
grams for  Negro  History,  Culture,  and 
Education."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  and  a  covering  letter 
from  Barnaby  C.  Keeney,  chairman  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities, be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National    Endowment    fob    the 
Humanities. 
Washington,  D.C..  September  25,  1968. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  We  have  sent  the 
attached  article  to  directors  of  television  and 
radio  program  series  on  Negro  history  and 
culture  as  well  as  to  the  Negro  press.  In  view 
of  your  Interest  in  the  subject,  we  thought 
you  might  Itfce  to  have  a  copy. 
Slnce%fly, 

Barnaby  C.  Keenet. 

Chairman. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humani- 
ties Programs  for  Negro  History,  Culture. 
AND  Education 

When,  m  July  of  this  year.  Senator  Clai- 
borne Pell  held  hearings  on  a  bill  to  "study 
the  means  by  which  all  Americans  can  come 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Negro  to  American  life."  it  be- 
came clear  that  federal  interest  In  this  Im- 
portant but  neglected  field  Is  Increasing.  This 
Interest  parallels  efforts  by  television,  radio, 
and  academic  Institutions  to  assure  that  the 
Impwrtant  and  extraordinary  chapters  of 
Negro  history,  so  long  withheld  from  students 
and  public  alike,  will  receive  their  deserved 
attention.  No  longer  will  Americans  be  denied 
knowledge  of  the  victories,  defeats,  and  per^ 
severance  of  Negroes  In  their  pursuit  of  equal 
Justice  and  equal  recognition.  The  movement 
to  end  this  state  of  national  Ignorance  comes 
from  both  the  academic  and  lay  sectors  of 
the  black  community.  Responses  to  this 
Initiative  have  come  from  private  organiza- 
tions and  the  federal  government. 

One  federal  agency,  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  has  awarded  a  large 
proportion  of  Its  limited  funds — nearly  $1 
mUUon  over  the  past  two  years — to  projects 
which  promote  learning  about  the  Negro  and 
which  support  the  present  black  generation's 
efforts  to  attain  full  participation  in  Ameri- 
can society.  Founded  In  1965,  the  Humanities 
Endowment  Is  one  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities.  During  Its  first  two  years  of 
grant-awarding  activity.  It  had  a  budget 
totaling  approximately  $8  million.  For  the 
present  fiscal  year.  Congress  has  appropriated 
»3.7  million  to  It  In  program  funds  with  an 
additional  $.6  million  available  for  matching 
private  gifts  to  the  Endowment. 


The  Endowment  has  sought  to  rebalance 
our  historical  perspective  through  grants  for 
educational  and  public  projects  and  through 
suppK>rt  of  research.  Among  Its  awards  for 
continuing   education,   the   most   Important 
have  been  grants  of  up  to  »10,000  each  to 
seven  institutions  for  support  of  summer  1968 
workshops  designed  to  inform  faculty  mem- 
bers about  materials  available  In  the  field  of 
Negro  history  and  culture.  The  institutions 
Involved    were    Howard    University,    Morgan 
State  University,  Southern  University,  Bos- 
ton  University,  Duke  University,  FIsk   Uni- 
versity, and  Cazenovia  College.  The  workshop 
at   Southern   University,    located    in   Baton 
Rouge,    Louisiana,    concentrated    on    Negro 
llteratiire,  criticism,   and  art;   the  one  held 
at  FIsk  centered  on  publications  about  the 
Negro  in  American  civilization.  Others  dealt 
with  library  collections  In  the  field,  the  place 
of  Negro  studies  In  the  program  of  the  two- 
year  college,  and  assistance  to  those  teach- 
ing American  history.  University  Microfilms, 
a  Xerox   Company,   cooperated   In   these   ef- 
forts   by   providing   bibliographic   materials 
without  charge  for  the  participants'  use.  It  Is 
certain  that  the  Influence  of  the  workshops 
will  have  a  "ripple  effect"  throughout  the  na- 
tion's institutions  of  higher  education.  Al- 
ready, Miles  College  In  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
the  recipient  of  a  planning  grant  of  $18,470, 
is  arranging  to  hold  a  summer  institute  In 
1969  on  the  broad  field  of  Negro  history  and 
culture  for  faculty  members  of  the  eight  pre- 
dominantly Negro  Alabama  colleges,  A  similar 
effort,  on  the  secondary  school  level,  will  be- 
gin this  fall  In  Baltimore.  There,  teachers 
from  all  the  public  schools   together  with 
representatives    of    the    administration    and 
faculty  members  from  Baltimore  Institutions 
of  higher  learning  will  gather  for  nine  ses- 
sions In  which  Negro  history  and  culture  will 
be  discussed  and  appropriate  teaching  mate- 
rials Identified  for  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary  school   levels.   The   purpKwe   of    this 
program,  whose  Endowment  support  totals 
$9,970,  Is  to  provide  teachers  with  knowledge 
and  materials  which  they  can  coordinate  with 
their   regular   history    ana   humaniues  cur- 
ricula. 

While  Institutes  and  seminars  of  this  type 
raise  faculty  and  student  interest  in  the 
study  of  Negro  history  and  culture,  the  at- 
tainment of  specific  learning  goals  Is  ham- 
pered at  present  by  too  few  t>CK>ks  and  mono- 
graphs In  the  field.  Since  Its  inception,  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  has 
allotted  a  portion  of  Its  funds  for  research 
fellowships  and  grants.  Published  together 
in  a  single  volume,  the  topics  of  the  recipi- 
ents of  many  of  these  awards  would  consti- 
tute a  significant  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  Negro's  experience  in  America.  These 
titles  Include,  "A  History  of  the  Negro  Trade 
in  Ckjlonlal  America,"  "Southern  Negroes, 
1861-77,"  "Antlslavery  Legacy:  From  Recon- 
struction to  the  NAACP,"  and  "A  Chapter  In 
the  History  of  Negro  Thought"  (a  study  of 
the  post- World  War  II  period) .  Also,  scholars 
are  working  on  a  biography  of  Richard 
Wright  and  an  edition  of  the  papers  and  cor- 
respondence of  Booker  T.  Washington. 

In  addition  to  these  awards  for  faculty 
institutes  and  support  of  research,  the  Hu- 
manities Endowment  has  granted  funds  to 
projects  which  In  various  ways  contribute  to 
student  and  public  knowledge  of  the  Afro- 
American  experience.  The  Frederick  Douglass 
Institute  and  Museum  of  African  Art  in 
Washington,  D.C,  has  received  $59,100  for 
support  of  Its  educational,  library,  and  dis- 
play divisions.  Part  of  this  sum  permits  the 
Museum  to  prepare  traveling  exhibitions  of 
African  artifacts  and  of  objects  illustrating 
American  Negro  art  and  culture.  The  grant 
also  supports  expansion  of  the  Museum's  art 
and  photography  coUectldns.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  award  of  these  funds  en- 
couraged private  sources  to  make  very  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  the  Institute.  An 
award  of  $13,500  to  »he  Great  Lakes  Colleges 
Association  was,  in  part,  used  to  s|>onsor  a 
conference  In  Wisconsin  on  "The  Role  and 
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Natura  of  the  Arta  and  the  Humanities  In 
the  Inner  City."  These  meetings  resulted  In 
a  conunltment  on  the  part  of  each  college 
involved  to  identify  Negro  artists  and  cul- 
tural resource*  In  its  community  (The  OLCA 
member  Institutions  are  Antloch.  Kenyon. 
OtMrUn,  Barlham,  Wabash,  Hope,  and  Kala- 
mMnn  coUaces  and  Denslon,  Ohio  Wealeyan. 
and  DePauw  universities.)  Educational  tele- 
vuion  station  WQED  In  Plttsbiu-gh  has  re- 
ceived $15,000  to  produce  four  programs  on 
"The  Black  lean's  Search  for  Self  Through 
the  Arts."  This  series  will  explore  the  topic 
with  reference  to  the  black  community  of  the 
city.  DePauw  UrUverslty  in  Greencastle,  Indi- 
ana, one  of  the  previously  mentioned  OLCA 
members,  is  also  the  owner  of  a  collection  of 
9.000  slides  on  African  art  It  has  received  an 
Endowment  grant  of  (5.000  to  prepare  a 
syllabus  based  on  this  unique  resource  which 
will  be  used  both  there  and  at  other  institu- 
tions requesting  it.  Supporting  yet  another 
imaginative  effort,  the  Endowment  has 
awarded  t46.774  In  glfu  and  matching  funds 
to  the  ^ell-known  Douglass  House  In  the 
Watts  neighborhood  of  Los  Angeles.  Pound- 
ed by  Budd  Schulberg  after  the  1965  riot,  it 
has  developed  a  variety  of  art  and  education 
programs  and  has  sponsored  branch  houses 
In  other  cities.  Its  members  have  produced 
three  t^evislon  shows  on  the  National  Broad- 
casting Cbmpany  network.  Finally,  Spring 
Hill  College  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  has  received 
$12,000  to  sponsor  a  project  entitled.  "Eye 
and  Ear."  College  students  there  will  work 
with  youngsters  from  the  inner  city  to  pro- 
duce short  films,  the  best  of  which  will  be 
shown  over  a  local  television  station. 

The  Humanities  Endowment  also  places 
emphasis  on  the  ward  of  grants  to  programs 
for  students  at  all  levels.  Very  young  chil- 
dren will  benefit  from  the  "Chlldrens  Tele- 
vision Workshop."  This  Is  a  series  sp>on- 
sored  by  the  Endowment,  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration, the  Ford  Foundation,  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  the  National  Institute 
of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development. 
It  will  be  broadcast  over  educational  chan- 
nels and  will  provide  valuable  learning  ex- 
periences for  youngsters  of  nursery  school 
age.  The  programs  will  be  particularly  ori- 
ented toward  the  needs  of  Inner-clty  child- 
ren. In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Sld- 
well  FYlends  School  has  organized  a  sum- 
mer enrichment  program  in  the  arts  and 
basic  learning  skills  for  elementary  age 
pupils  from  the  Washington  public  schools 
whose  records  show  that  they  are  In  need  of 
supplementary  attention.  The  Endowment's 
commitment  to  this  project  over  a  two-year 
period  has  been  $9*2.000  In  gifts  and  matching 
funds.  In  Boston,  the  Council  for  Public 
Schools  has  organized  a  book  project  de- 
signed to  encourage  young  children  to  read, 
enjoy,  and  own  books.  Through  It,  the  Coun- 
cil believes  It  has  found  one  way  to  over- 
come the  reading  problems  common  to  chil- 
dren who  attend  crowded  city  schools.  Be- 
cause of  funding  limitations,  these  last 
two  programs  have  been  Initiated  on  a  pilot 
scale  only.  Their  success,  however,  suggests 
that  they  should  be  duplicated  In  other 
cities.  In  New  York  City,  a  grant  of  $43,030 
permits  the  Hunter  College  High  School  to 
formulate  a  new  curriculum  structured 
around  the  needs  of  the  multi-racial  popu- 
lation of  the  metropolis.  A  few  miles  up  the 
Hudson  river.  ManhattanvlUe  CoUege  In  Pur- 
chase. New  York.  Is  In  Its  second  year  of  an 
experimental  program  entitled  "Pn)ject 
SHARE."  Backed  by  an  Initial  grant  of  $25.- 
000  the  college  has  accepted  twenty-eight 
girls.  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican.  from  Harlem 
(the  original  location  of  the  college)  and 
has  devised  a  special  curriculum  both  for 
them  and  for  regular  ManhattanvlUe  fresh- 
men wishing  to  participate  In  this  educa- 
tional venture.  Stress  Is  placed  on  making 
studies  relevant  to  the  political,  social,  and 
Intellectual  questions  of  the  decade  and  field 
work  Is  Incorporated  Into  all  phases  of  the 
program.    It   la    hoped    that   many    of    the 


SHARE  students  will  wish  to  enter  the  teach- 
ing and  social  work  professions.  In  conclu- 
sion. Endowment  funds  totaling  $48,410  will 
be  spent  behind  prison  walls  to  bring  a  spe- 
cial humanities  course  to  a  group  of  boys 
at  the  Camp  Hill  Reformatory  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  course  Is  being  organized  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University  and  will  be 
ofTered  to  Inmates  enrolled  In  a  high  school 
equivalency  program.  Because  the  popula- 
tion at  the  Institution  Is  one-half  Negro, 
the  course  will  Include  materials  relevant  to 
racial  considerations,  ahd  teachers  will  ask 
their  students  to  reflect  on  questions  basic 
to  our  society. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
Itiea  offers  support  for  research,  fellowships, 
and  a  variety  of  educational  and  public  pro- 
grams. It  has  a  special  mandate  from  Its 
advisory  board,  the  National  Council  on  the 
Humanities,  to  fund  projects,  such  as  those 
described,  which  are  relevant  to  contempo- 
rary social  questions.  Its  Chairman  Is 
Bamaby  C.  Keeney.  and  he  Is  assisted  by 
three  Division  Directors.  Russell  W.  Prldley 
(Education  and  Public  Programs).  J. 
Saunders  Redding  ( Research ) .  and  James 
Blessing  (Fellowships).  Endowment  offices 
are  located  at  1800  O  Street.  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20506. 


MACHINIST  UNION  MEMBERS  PUT 
"PAIR  TAXATION"  AT  TOP  OP 
ISSUES    LIST 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists 
recently  reported  on  its  third  an- 
nual poll  of  members  on  national  issues. 
Members  of  the  union,  taking  part  in  102 
local  union  meetings,  rated  12  issues  pre- 
sented to  them  by  the  union's  political 
organization,  the  Machinists'  Non-Partl- 
san  Political  League.  They  were  asked 
not  only  whether  they  agreed  with  the 
organization's  stand  on  the  Issues  but 
also  on  what  they  consider  the  top  issue 
in  importance. 

"Fair  taxation"  took  the  top  issue  vote 
by  55  percent  of  the  members.  No  other 
issues  drew  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
votes;  in  second  place  came  repeal  of 
section  14ib)  of  the  Taft-Haitley  law — 
allowing  States  to  prohibit  union  shop 
contracts — an  issue  which  might  have 
been  expected  to  rate  much  higher. 

This  survey  is  interesting  to  me.  be- 
cause it  shows  the  great  desire  at  the 
grassr(50ts  level  to  see  improvement  in 
our  Federal  Income  tax  system,  and  in 
particular  through  the  increase  of  per- 
sonal exemptions  from  $600  to  Zl  000. 

That  proposal  is  one  which  I  made  in 
S.  1615  last  year.  The  unrealistic  $600 
deduction  has  persisted  for  more  than  20 
years.  Its  original  Intent  was  to  provide 
a  tax-free  base  large  enough  to  provide 
a  minimum  standard  of  living  for  fam- 
ily members.  But  since  the  increase  of 
S500  to  $600  in  1948.  cost-of-living  in- 
creases have  taken  away  nearly  a  third 
of  the  exemption's  value.  If  a  family  of 
four  had  an  exemption  of  $2,400  In  1948, 
it  would  now  take  $3,288  to  be  the  in- 
flated equivalent.  At  the  same  time,  basic 
living  standards  have  improved,  so  that 
for  a  four-member  family  anything  less 
than  $3,000  per  year  places  them  below 
the  poverty  line. 

As  I  noted  In  introducing  the  bill,  the 
Treasury  itself  in  1948  said  that  exemp- 
tions "should  be  at  least  adequate  to 
cover  some  minimum  essential  living 
costs,"  and  that  It  should  be  regarded 
as   essential    to    "exempt   amounts   re- 


quired to  maintain  the  Individual  and 
his  family  In  health  and  efficiency." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  results  of  the  poll  and  an 
editorial  on  the  same  subject,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  union's  weekly  newspaper 
the  Machinist,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RxsvLTS  or  Poll:  IAM  McMBxas  Rate  Fair 
Taxcs  Top  Isstrx 

A  poll  of  IAM  members  shows  that  they 
believe  the  top  national  Issues  today  are  the 
need  for  fairer  Federal  taxation,  protection 
against  shysters  in  business,  and  Federal 
regulation  of  auto  Insurance. 

Tabulation  of  the  lAM's  third  annual  poll 
of  members'  views  on  major  national  Issues 
showed  that  they  support  the  union's  posi- 
tion overwhelmingly  on  these  questions.  Don 
EUlnger.  national  director  of  the  Machinists 
Non-Partisan  Political  League,  reported. 

MNPL  conducted  the  poll  In  102  IAM  locals 
across  the  USA.  The  opinion  sampling  was 
done  at  union  meetings.  This  Is  one  of  the 
lAM's  methods  of  giving  members  the  oppwr- 
tunlty  to  express  their  opinions  on  the 
union's  stands,  EUlnger  noted.  He  also  re- 
ported that  locals  are  now  asking  the  same 
questions  of  Congressional  candidates  In 
screening  them  for  endorsement. 

The  poll  showed  that  the  No.  1  Issue  among 
members  was  tax  reform,  fairer  Federal 
taxation. 

Ninety-eight  per  cent  agreed  that  It  Is 
time  to  raise  the  outdated  $600  personal  in- 
come tax  exemption  to  $1,000  while  plugging 
the  tax  loopholes  that  permit  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  income  for  the  wealthy  to  escape 
taxation.  More  than  half  rated  tax  reform 
as  the  most  important  Issue  before  the 
nation. 

Ntnety-elght  per  cent  also  agreed  that  con- 
sumer protection — Federal  truth-ln-lendlng 
and  antlgarnlshment  legislation — was  badly 
needed.  Evidently  Congress  got  the  message, 
because  such  a  law  was  enacted  before  the 
poll  could  be  tabulated. 

Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  members  ap- 
proved the  union's  stand  that  Federal  regu- 
lation of  auto  Insurance  Is  needed  to  hold 
down  skyrocketing  rates  and  prohibit  arbi- 
trary cancellation  of  policies. 

Here  are  the  12  Issues  posed  to  the  mem- 
bers, their  percentages  of  agreement  and  dis- 
agreement with  the  union's  stand,  and  their 
rating  of  the  most  Important  Issue : 

1.  Fair  taxation.  The  outdated  $600  per- 
sonal deduction  for  Federal  Income  taxes 
should  be  raised  to  $1,000  and  the  tax  loop- 
boles  which  allow  the  wealthy  to  escape  tax- 
ation should  be  closed  before  any  Increase 
In  Income  taut  rate  Is  voted.  Agreed — 98%. 
Disagreed — 2%.  Top  Issue — 55%. 

2.  Prevent  rising  prices  and  hidden  costs. 
Congress  should  enact  consumer  protection 
legislation  including  truth-ln-Iendlng.  a 
Federal  antl-garnlshment  law,  a  curb  on 
overpricing  prescriptions  and  drugs  and 
truth-ln-packaglng.  Agreed — 98'^e.  Dis- 
agreed— 2%.  Top  issue — 5%. 

3.  Doubletlme  for  overtime.  All  overtime 
should  be  at  the  doubletlme  rate  and  the 
minimum  wage  should  be  moved  to  $2  an 
hour  for  all  workers.  Agreed — 90%.  Dis- 
agreed— 10 "rt .  Top  issue — 4% . 

4.  Better  regulated  automobile  Insurance. 
Federal  action  Is  necessary  to  regulate  the 
rising  auto  Insurance  rates  over  which 
neither  the  auto  owners  nor  weak  state  In- 
surance bodies  have  any  real .  control,  and 
to  prohibit  arbitrary  cancellation  of  policies. 
Agreed — 97%.  Disagreed — 3%.  Top  Issue — 
4%. 

5.  Civil  rights.  The  right  to  hold  a  Job, 
cast  a  vote,  own  a  home  or  secure  an  educa- 
tion should  not  be  denied  to  any  citizen 
because  of  his  religion,  race  or  nationality. 
Agreed — 84%.  Disagreed— «%.  Top  issue— 4% 
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6.  Redevelop  our  major  ctles.  Only  massive 
Federal  support  can  help  rebuild  our  major 
cities,  prevent  crime  in  the  streets,  make 
transportation  available  between  home  and 
work  place,  and  clean  up  the  air  and  water. 
Agreed— 78%.  DUagreed— 23  % .  Top  Issue— 
1  % . 

7.  Repeal  of  Sec.  14(b)  of  Taft-Hartley.  The 
present  law  encourages  states  to  enact  com- 
pulsory open  shop  laws,  disturbs  labor  rela- 
tions, and  further  weakens  labor  unions  In 
the  low-income  states.  Agreed — 89%.  Dis- 
agreed— 1 1  % .  Top  Issue — 10  % . 

8.  Full  educational  rights  for  all  Federal 
aid  to  primary,  secondary  and  college  edu- 
cation could  be  provided  to  every  qualified 
person  through  a  four-year  college  term  by 
means  of  scohlarshlps,  grants,  and  loans. 
Agreed — 87%.  Disagreed— 13%.  Top  Issue — 
2%. 

9.  Restrain  Communist  expansion.  The 
President's  program  of  opposition  to  Com- 
munist aggression  or  subversion,  as  In  Viet- 
nam. Is  the  best  hope  for  peace  In  the  long 
run.  Agreed — 88%.  Disagreed — 12%.  Top 
Issue — 5  % . 

10.  Improve  Social  Security,  Railroad  Re- 
tirement and  Medicare.  Automatic  cost-of- 
living  increase  in  benefits  should  be  provided 
and  the  minimum  raised  to  at  least  $100. 
Medicare  benefits  should  be  provided  for 
widows  and  orphans  and  disabled  now  re- 
ceiving Social  Security  benefits.  Agreed — 92%. 
Disagreed — 8  'i  .  Top  Issue — 3  % . 

11.  Equality  for  government  employees. 
Those  working  for  Federal,  state  or  local  gov- 
ernment should  receive  pay,  fringe  benefits 
and  working  conditions  at  least  comparable 
to  those  in  effect  In  the  most  progressive  pri- 
vate Industry  employment.  Agreed — 84%. 
Disagreed — 16%.  Top  Issue — 1 ''  . 

12.  Oppose  compulsory  arbitration.  Oov- 
ernment  Intervention  requiring  compulsory 
arbitration  kills  collective  bargaining,  im- 
pairs the  freedom  of  American  workers,  and 
results  in  lower  wages  and  poorer  working 
conditions.  Agreed  89  % .  Disagreed — 1 1 ' ; .  Top 
Issue — 6%. 

Taxes 

If  IAM  members  are  any  Indication,  the 
magic  Issue  In  this  year's  national  election 
Is  not  Vietnam;  It  Is  not  the  rebuilding  of  our 
cities:  It  Is  not  even  the  repeal  of  Section 
14-B  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  (the  section 
that  makes  those  Rlght-to-Work  laws  legal). 

Important  as  those  Issues  are,  the  grow- 
ing bite  that  taxes  take  out  of  our  wages 
before  we  get  them.  Is  a  greater  concern.  All 
those  deductions  for  Federal  Income  tax,  state 
Income  tax.  city  taxes  and  social  security  add 
up  to  an  onerous  burden. 

FAMILY  RESPONSIBILITY 

More  than  half  those  who  answered  the 
MNPL  questionnaire  about  this  year's  elec- 
tion Issues  (see  page  3)  checked  tax  reform 
as  the  single  most  urgent  problem  this  year. 

Since  those  questions  were  answered,  the 
Federal  income  tax  has  gone  up  another  10 
per  cent.  That  surtax  must  have  Intensified 
the  feeling. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  who  think  we 
shouldn't  concern  ourselves  with  such  mun- 
dane matters.  But  when  taxes  begin  to 
Interfere  with  our  ability  to  pay  our  bills, 
they  become  more  Important  than  the 
broader  problems.  Other  people  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  our  big  problems.  Paying 
the  family's  bills  Is  our  problem. 

Trade  union  members  know  that  they 
must  pay  their  share  of  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment. We  believe  our  government,  by  and 
large.  Is  the  best  In  the  world.  We  are  proud 
to  do  our  part. 

What  galls  most  trade  union  members  Is 
the  fact  that  under  Federal  Income  tax  law 
the  very  wealthy  pay  less  and  less  In  pro- 
portion, while  the  vast  middle  Income  group 
pays  more  and  more  to  support  the  gov- 
ernment. 


With  a  smart  lawyer  and  a  slick  account- 
tant  who  know  the  loopholes  a  man  can  have 
an  Income  of  $1,000,000  without  paying  one 
penny  In  Federal  Income  taxes.  It  happens 
every  year — including  this  year. 

TEN    PERCENT    OP    NOTHING 

The  recent  surtax  must  have  made  those 
millionaires  laugh  and  laugh  and  laugh. 
Their  taxes  went  up  10  per  cent  like  every- 
one else's  but  10  per  cent  of  nothing  is 
nothing. 

Those  loopholes  for  the  wealthy  are  unfair 
to  the  middle  Income  taxpayer.  So  Is  the 
$600  personal  exemption  In  the  Federal  In- 
come tax  law.  That  living  allowance  hasn't 
been  increased  for  more  than  20  years  de- 
spite Increases  In  living  costs. 

Tax  reform  deserves  more  this  year  than 
the  Up  service  it  usually  gets  in  the  party 
platforms. 

Candidates  should  ble  prepared  this  year 
for  the  questions  they  will  get  on  tax  loop- 
holes, depletion  allowances.  Income  splitting, 
tax  exempt  bonds,  and  on  the  personal  ex- 
emption. 

This  issue  of  tax  reform  will  have  real 
magic  this  year  for  any  candidate  who  dares 
to  take  up  the  sword. 


THE  AIRLINES  BATTLE  THE  BOOM 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  in  3  years 
or  less  the  commercial  supersonic  age 
literally  will  come  banging  into  our 
lives. 

At  about  that  time  the  first  British- 
French  supersonic  transport — SST — 
the  Concorde,  will  enter  commercial 
service.  Barring  further  design  delajrs, 
the  first  American  SST  may  roll  oflf 
production  lines  by  1975  or  1976.  Not  one, 
but  whole  fleets  of  these  superplanes 
will  be  built. 

Because  of  the  sonic  booms  these  air- 
craft generate  everywhere  along  their 
flight  paths,  they  will  add  a  new,  dis- 
ruptive sound  to  an  increasingly  noisy 
environment. 

Evidence  on  hand  indicates  that  the 
sonic  booms,  in  addition  to  being  a  loud 
nuisance,  also  can  be  destructive  to 
property  and  a  danger  to  health. 

Development  of  the  SST.  in  my  judg- 
ment, ranks  very  low  on  the  Nation's 
priorities  scale,  especially  in  a  time  of 
financial  stringency  such  as  the  pres- 
ent. But  beyond  this  and  as  a  matter  of 
prime  concern  is  the  intrusive  sonic 
boom.  As  the  Reader's  Digest  points  out 
in  its  October  issue,  the  public  wants 
protection  against  the  boom  before — and 
not  after — the  SST's  begin  creating  a 
daily  din  over  our  country. 

My  concern  about  the  boom  Is  intensi- 
fied by  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  the  chief  developer 
of  the  SST,  to  proiiibit  boom-creating 
supersonic  transports  from  fiying  over 
territorial  areas  of  the  United  States. 

Has  the  FAA  failed  to  impose  such  a 
ban  because  it  would  limit  the  number  of 
SST's  that  could  be  sold  and  thus  turn 
the  agency's  pet  project  into  an  economic 
failure? 

Economics  must  not  determine  wheth- 
er there  will  be  overland  SST  flights  at 
supersonic  speeds.  The  determining  fac- 
tors must  be  whether  the  public  health 
and  v/elfare  and  environmental  quality 
can  stand  the  continuous  bombardment 
of  sonic  booms. 

And,  the  decision  on  permitting  over- 
land supersonic  flights  must  not  be  made 


by  the  FAA,  which  has  at  least  a  poten- 
tial conflict  of  interest  in  the  matter.  The 
decision  must  be  made  by  the  Congress 
because  it  is  the  only  institution  which 
can  meld  all  the  needs  of  society  into 
such  a  profound  policy  decision. 

As  the  Reader's  Digest  article  states, 
I  have  introduced  proposed  legislation — 
S.  3399 — to  put  the  decision  on  overland 
supersonic  flights  In  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress. With  the  first  commercial  SST 
service  only  a  few  years  away,  it  Is  urgent 
that  the  public  be  afforded  protection  In 
advance  of  the  sonic  boom.  My  bill  pro- 
vides for  that  protection. 

The  Reader's  Digest  article,  written  by 
Mr.  James  H.  Winchester,  Is  a  most  per- 
ceptive piece  on  the  SST-sonlc  boom 
issue.  It  should  be  widely  read  because 
the  sonic  boom  will  disrupt  millions  of 
lives.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Winchester's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Airlines  Battle  the  Boom 
(By  James  H.  Winchester) 

On  August  5,  1959,  at  Ottawa.  Canada,  a 
demonstration  of  a  Locltheed  F-104  Star- 
flghter  was  taking  place  over  the  almost- 
completed  stunning  glass-and-stainless-steel 
terminal  building  at  Uplands  Airport.  "Can 
you  buzz  the  field?"  an  official  radioed  the 
pilot. 

Low  and  level,  the  plane  shot  across  the 
runways  at  over  1000  miles  an  hour.  Like  a 
bullet  It  was  gone. 

Boom  f 

The  terminal  was  a  shambles.  Glass  and 
walls  were  smashed.  Tiles  and  Insulating  ma- 
terials fell  to  the  floor.  Doors,  window  frames 
and  small  structural  beams  were  twisted. 
Damage:  $300,000. 

The  expensive  repercussions  of  that  fast 
fly-by  are  symbolic  of  the  major  problem  now 
faced  by  the  airline  Industry.  When  a  jet 
plane  files  faster  than  the  speed  of  sound,  it 
creates  a  sonic  boom.  A  decade  ago.  these 
booms  were  regarded  as  little  more  than 
attention-getting  stunts.  Today  they  threaten 
to  cripple  the  future  of  commercial  super- 
sonic fUght. 

TechnlcaUy,  there's  nothing  to  block  the 
take-oS  of  the  faster-than-sound  airliners, 
due  In  commercial  service  In  the  mid-1970s. 
With  engines  producing  two  thirds  the  thrtist 
of  the  rocket  that  orbited  America's  first 
space  satelUte,  the  SSTs  promise  to  revolu- 
tionize air  travel  as  they  sUce  through  the 
deepening  darkness  of  almost  weatherless 
skies  a  dozen  miles  above  the  earth,  out- 
speeding  sound  and  sun  at  half-a-mlle  a 
second.  No  place  In  the  world  will  be  more 
than  12  hours  away. 

The  economic  Implications  are  enormoiu. 
By  1990,  It's  projected,  the  world's  airlines 
wlU  need  at  least  500  supersonic  airliners, 
costing  more  than  $20  billion  and  creating 
250,000  jobs.  Says  Maj.  Gen.  Jewell  C.  Max- 
well, director  of  supersonic  transport  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration:  "The  avia- 
tion industry  provides  the  kind  of  hlgb-sklU 
jobs  which  give  this  country  national  pride 
and  enables  us  to  compete  effectively  In  the 
world  market.  The  SSTs  must  be  built  to 
provide  more  jobs  of  this  nature  for  more 
Americans."  Balance  of  payments  is  also 
deeply  Involved. 

These  superplanes  can  be  superbusts.  how- 
ever, if  the  sonic  boom  cannot  be  tamed. 
Increasing  opposition  hovers  over  their 
future.  Sen.  William  Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin 
speaks  for  many  when  he  likens  them  to 
"an  infernal  machine  that  dooms  us  to  live 
out  our  lives  in  an  Immense  drop-forge 
foundry." 
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THK    VILLAIN    SXPLAIMXO 

Any  airplan« — even  a  p*p«r  one— piub«s 
air  asl(S«  aa  It  movM.  OrtUnarlly.  tbU  tsnt 
a  problem.  The  air  g«ta  out  of  the  way  at 
the  speed  of  sound,  which  Is  about  760  miles 
an  hour  at  sea  level.  But  trouble  starts  when 
the  plane  goea  supersooic.  or  (aater  than 
the  speed  of  sound.  The  air,  unable  to  move 
that  faat,  can't  get  out  of  the  way.  The  mole- 
cules are  pushed  together  and  pUe  up  In  a 
wall. 

Am  the  plane  butta  Its  noM  Into  this 
barrier,  the  air  gives  way,  exactly  aa  water 
parta  In  front  of  a  moving  boat.  Sweeping 
backward  on  either  side,  shock  wavee  form 
Into  the  ahape  of  a  cone  that's  pulled  along 
behind  the  plane.  In  the  case  of  a  supersonic 
airliner  flying  at  60.000  feet,  the  bottom  of 
this  spreading  cone  of  air  would  reach  about 
30  miles  back  of  the  plane  and  be  about  60 
mllea  across  as  It  touches  the  ground. 

There  la  a  popular  misconception  that  a 
sonic  boom  la  created  when  the  plane  goes 
through  some  Invisible  barrier,  much  like 
a  baseball  crashing  through  a  window.  This 
la  not  true,  (t  is  created  by  the  cone,  which 
ezlsta  at  all  speeds  above  the  speed  of 
sound. 

Everywhere  the  cone  goes  It  displaces  the 
regular  air  through  which  It  Is  pulled.  The 
Increase  of  air  pressure  resulting  from  the 
displacemeav  at  the  bow  of  the  plane  causes 
ylbratlona  Which  are  transmitted  along  the 
oone  to  the  ground  and  are  detected  there 
by  the  ear  aa  sound,  a  nerve-jangllng  bang 
that  is  oiften  as  startling  as  a  heavy  blaat 
of  dynamite  next  door. 

As  the  walls  of  the  cone  move  on,  a 
momentary  weak  vacuum  la  left  behind  the 
plane.  The  old  air  rushes  back  In  to  refill 
the  space.  The  suddenness  of  the  rush  causes 
additional  vibrations,  resulting  In  a  second 
boom.  The  two  booms  occur  so  close  together 
that  they  are  heard  as  one  sound.  The  cone 
creates  a  continuous  strip  of  sound  moving 
along  the  ground:  people  behind  have  al- 
ready heard  it,  those  ahead  soon  will.  Says 
an  aerodynamlcist :  "It's  like  an  unrolling 
carpet." 

SX7PSRBOOMS 

Normally,  those  directly  below  the  plane 
hear  the  loudest  boom,  although  sonic  booms 
also  occur  at  great  distances  to  either  side 
of  a  flight  path,  sometimes  as  far  as  50  to  60 
miles  away.  A  Boeing  38T  Is  expected  to 
produce  a  sound  about  like  a  sudden  clap  of 
thunder.  But  ail  booms  aren't  alike.  Some — 
called  "superbooms" — can  be  several  times 
stronger  than  others. 

Local  meteorological  conditions — different 
temperatures,  humidity,  winds,  even  dust — 
can  occasionally  reflect  or  bend  the  shock 
waves  out  of  shape  and  result  in  unpredict- 
able monsters,  distorting  the  waves  Into  Jig- 
saw patterns  which  may  skip  one  are*  en- 
tirely, only  to  hit  down  many  miles  away. 
Low-level  flights,  maneuvers  and  rapid  ac- 
celeration can  also  cause  superbooms.  as  hap- 
pened recently  when  the  pilot  of  an  P-105 
Thunderchlef.  flying  at  approximately  150 
feet  above  the  ground,  cut  In  his  afterburner 
to  get  a  boost  In  speed  during  a  dedication 
ceremony  at  the  U  8.  Air  Force  Academy  in 
Colorado.  The  sonic  boom  shattered  windows 
and  some  plaster  In  cadet  quarters,  causing 
$50,000  In  damages  and  Injuring  16  persons 
by  flying  glass. 

Warm,  turbulent  air  causes  more  distortion 
than  cooler,  stable  air  More  than  likely, 
booms  are  less  noisy  in  the  early-momlng 
hours  than  In  mldafternoon,  after  the  sun 
has  heated  up  the  air;  they  are  louder  in 
summer  than  In  winter  The  shape  of  what's 
under 'B  pressure- wavecone  is  also  Important. 
Those  that  bounce  off  rock,  concrete  or  as- 
phalt  arent  absorbed  as  much  as  those  off 
cleared  level  ground. 

The  loudest  boom  recorded  to  date  was 
produced  by  shock  waves  measuring  144 
pounds  per  square  foot  over  normal  air  pres- 
sure. By  comparison,  over- pressures  due  to 
moderate  thunderstorms  create  pressure  on 


the  ground  of  only  one-half  pound  per  square 
foot  above  normal. 

Teats  show  that  It  takes  sonic  boom  pres- 
sures of  at  least  four  to  five  pounds  per 
square  foot  on  the  ground  to  damage  prop- 
erly Installed  windows  or  create  cracks  In 
plaster.  Supersonic  transports,  In  normal 
flight  at  60.000  feet,  are  expected  to  produce 
pressures  on  the  average  of  one-and-a-half 
to  two  pounds  per  square  foot  on  the  ground 
directly  beneath  their  flight  path. 

BOOM    TIMB8 

Since  1956.  the  US.  Air  Force,  in  flying 
an  estimated  300,000  hours  at  supersonic 
speeds,  has  paid  out  some  $1,500,000  for 
sonic-boom  damages,  and  another  $3,500,000 
In  claims  were  flied  In  ftscal  1968.  Aside  from 
damaging  older  buildings,  the  supersonic 
shakes  also  threaten  natural  formations.  One 
Oklahoma  City  homeowner  claimed  that 
flights  caused  the  bedrock  to  shift  along  a 
geological  fault  beneath  his  new  $90,000 
house.  Concretn  floors  and  foundations,  re- 
inforced with  one-tnch  steel  rods,  were 
cracked.  (A  court  awarded  $10,000  damages.) 
Ofllclals  at  Idaho's  Sun  Valley  say  that  sonic 
boocns  cre«te  avalanche  dangers  along  the 
resort's  ski  slopes,  and  the  n.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior  claims  that  military  planes 
regularly  shake  tons  of  earth  from  prehis- 
toric cliff  dwellings  and  formations  In  the 
West. 

Accounts  of  the  prowess  of  booms  have  also 
come  In  from  abroad.  Three  workers  were 
killed  in  France  last  year  when  a  sonic  boom 
collapsed  the  weakened  main  beam  In  an  old 
farmhouse  kitchen,  spilling  down  eight  tons 
of  grain  from  an  attic  storeroom. 

Because  of  controversy  over  the  actual 
physical  effects  of  sonic  boom,  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  set  up  a  special  com- 
mittee to  evaluate  all  test  flights  to  date. 
A  subcommittee  recently  concluded  that  ma- 
terial damage  to  well-maintained  structures 
from  sonic  booms  created  by  cotnmercial 
SSTs  operating  In  a  normal  manner  within 
acceptable  human  toleration  levels  would 
probably  be  small.  Nevertheless,  the  panel 
stressed  the  need  for  further  study  because 
there  are  still  areas  of  uncertainty. 

HOLD   THX   FOITK 

But  there  Is  no  doubt  at  all  over  the  fact 
that  many  people  resent  sonic  booms.  In 
1964,  testa  were  carried  on  for  six  months 
over  Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  to  determine  the 
effects  of  sonic  booms  on  people  as  well  as 
places.  A  poll  taken  near  the  end  of  the  tests 
showed  that  about  one  quarter  of  the  city's 
population  felt  that  they'd  never  get  used 
to  them.  A  FYench  study  found  that  a  quarter 
of  all  people  exposed  to  sonic  booms  there 
And  them  bothersome.  A  British  study  found 
two  thirds  of  the  residents  in  the  Bristol  area 
"frightened,  startled  or  annoyed"  by  booms. 

On  the  other  hand,  others  contend  that  the 
sonic-boom  noise  can  be  tolerated.  "Steam 
locomotives  and  automobiles  were  denounced 
at  first  aa  making  too  much  noise."  argues 
the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association.  "People  will 
accept  the  noise  generated  by  sonic  boooia 
once  they  get  used  to  It." 

Amid  this  contlnxilng  controversy,  many 
questions  remain  to  be  answered.  One  bcul 
characteristic  of  sonic  boom  Is  that  there  Is 
no  warning.  This  suddenness,  according  to  Dr. 
William  H.  Stewart,  Surgeon  General  of  the 
U.S.  PubUc  Health  Service,  could  produce  a 
stress  phenomenon,  contributing  to  ulcers, 
heart  ailments  and  mental  disturbances. 
Moreover,  some  misgivings  have  been  raised 
about  damage  to  the  Inner  ear. 

Until  sonic  booms  are  made  tolerable, 
supersonic  flights  are  almost  certain  to  be 
banned  over  populated  areas.  For  over-ocean 
flights,  the  planes  would  not  start  flying 
faster  than  the  speed  of  sound  until  they 
were  far  at  sea.  and  they  would  slow  down  for 
landing  when  land  was  still  ahead. 

But  will  the  airlines  be  content  to  limit 
supersonic  flights  to  overseas  routes  forever? 
"No,"  predicts  the  Citizens  League   Against 


the  Sonic  Boom,  which  wants  to  ban  super- 
sonic flights  altogether.  "Before  long  they'll 
demand  to  be  flying  all  over  the  country.  If 
that  happens,  each  cross-country  trip  will 
boom  ten  million  people." 

LXSS    BANG    FOB   A    BUCK 

Aeronautical  enelneers  believe  that  they 
will  eventually  be  able  to  design  planes  with 
a  tolerable  boom  level  for  overland  flight.  By 
the  time  the  SST  Is  flying  in  the  mid-1970s, 
the  present  boom  over- pressures  could  be  re- 
duced as  much  as  30  percent.  NASA  feels  that, 
with  the  current  state  of  technology,  a  more 
acceptable  boom  level  of  1  to  1.3  pounds 
pressure  could  be  obtained.  But  even  if  these 
pressures  can  be  realized,  there  are  some  peo- 
ple who  will  Etui  not  accept  them. 

Because  of  the  many  years  necessary  for 
development,  building  and  testing,  blue- 
prints for  the  flrst  supersonic  transports  are 
already  largely  determined.  Except  for  minor 
modifications,  they  can't  be  changed.  The 
second  generation  of  SSTs,  due  In  the  late 
1980s.  Is  something  else:  radical  changes  In 
design  may  be  expected. 

Working  In  wind  tunnels  with  miniature 
models,  some  of  them  only  a  quarter-of-an- 
tnch  long,  NASA  aerodynamlclsts  at  Langley. 
Vs..  are  determining  how  different  airplane 
sizes  and  shapes  affect  the  Intensity  of  sonic 
booms.  One  finding  Is  that  while  a  blunt- 
nosed  design  on  airplanes  the  size  and  weight 
of  present-day  supersonic  aircraft  creates 
greater  initial  pressures  than  slender  shapes, 
these  strong  shocks  somehow  decrease  more 
rapidly  and  are  comparatively  weak  by  the 
time  they  reach  the  ground.  So  far.  this  de- 
sign has  too  much  drag  to  be  regarded  as 
practical.  Another  discovery  Is  that  a  properly 
shaped,  very  long  .ilrplane  provides  a  grad- 
ual rather  than  an  abrupt  change  in  pressure 
which  could  entirely  eliminate  the  noise  as- 
sociated with  the  sonic  boom.  But  this  find- 
ing Is  also  Impractical,  reports  Harry  Carlson 
of  NASA's  Langley  Research  Division.  The 
SST  design  would  have  to  be  In  excess  of  600 
feet,  with  an  overall  weight  no  greater  than 
the  present  300-foot-long  V£.  SST. 

Scientists  have  considered  using  electrical 
forces,  lasers  and  air  Jets  to  condition  the  air 
ahead  of  a  supersonic  plane  so  that  shock 
waves  are  prevented  or  reduced  In  size,  but 
so  ftkr  they  havent  found  anything  of  sig- 
nificant value.  They're  also  experimenting 
with  stronger,  new  flber-relnforced  struc- 
tural materials  that  promise  to  reduce  the 
overall  weight  of  supersonic  airliners:  weight 
Is  directly  related  to  the  intensity  of  the 
boom,  because  it  influences  the  size  and 
angle  of  attack  of  the  wings. 

Despite  such  future  promise,  there  Is  in- 
creasing pressure  to  spare  people  from  the 
boom  today.  In  London  last  May,  delegates 
from  26  nations  to  the  1968  International 
Congress  for  Noise  Abatement  adopted  a  res- 
olution urging  their  governments  to  prohibit 
supersonic  flights  to  prevent  "physical  and 
mental  disturbances."  Canada  already  has 
such  a  law.  Switzerland.  West  Germany  and 
Austria  are  ready  to  adopt  curbs. 

Earlier  this  year.  Sen.  Clifford  P.  Case  of 
New  Jersey  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
ban  all  overland  flights  at  supersonic  speeds 
by  non-military  planes  in  the  United  States. 
This  bin.  which  has  received  supptort  from 
newspapers  and  conservation  groups  such  as 
the  Sierra  Club,  also  provides  for  a  broad, 
two-year  study  of  the  SST  sonic  boom.  Based 
on  its  flndings.  Congress  would  then  decide 
whether  to  allow  supersonic  flights  over  land 
areas  and.  if  so.  under  what  condltons.  While 
Senator  Case  was  not  successful  in  an  effort 
to  attach  the  measure  to  a  recently  enacted 
aircraft  noise  and  sonic  control  bill,  he  be- 
lieves the  battle  to  protect  the  public  against 
the  sonic  boom  can  be  won  in  due  course,  and 
plans  to  reintroduce  his  bill  In  the  Congress 
beginning  In  January.  "I  believe  we  are  mov- 
ing from  blind  Idolization  of  technology  to 
recognition  that  we  must  also  be  concerned 
with  Its  effects  on  the  quality  of  life."  says 
Case. 
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Most  people  are  not  against  supersonic 
transport  as  such.  They  recognize  that  It  U 
bound  to  come.  What  they  do  want,  though, 
is  protection  for  their  eardrums,  their  health 
and  their  homes  now — while  they  wait  for 
advanced  technology  to  provide  a  quieter  to- 
morrow. 


THE  BLESSINGS  WE  SHARE— SEC- 
RETARY FOWLER  REVIEWS  THE 
1960"S 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler  has 
been  at  the  helm  of  our  key  Cabinet  post 
in  financial  affairs  since  1965.  The  years 
of  this  decade  have  been  filled  with  both 
crises  and  accomplishments.  Today,  with 
92  months  of  sustained  economic  growth 
behind  us,  many  of  our  younger  people 
can  remember  no  period  when  we  had 
less  than  a  considerable  degree  of  pros- 
perity. Indeed,  in  looking  at  these  last 
few  years  and  assessing  them  in  the  field 
of  economic  affairs.  Secretary  Fowler  re- 
cently pointed  up  the  contrast  between 
our  situation  today  and  that  of  the  past. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress by  Secretarj-  Fowler  before  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board  on 
September  20  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
W81S  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ADDRESS  OF  Hon.  Hknbt  H.  Fowler,  Secretary 
OF  THE  Treasury,  Before  the  National 
INDUSTRWL  Conference  Board,  September 
20.  1968 

In  this  closing  session  permit  me  to  speak 
in  a  more  direct  and  personal  vein  than  usual 
in  avaUlng  myself  of  this  last  of  the  pleasant 
privileges  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  has  given  me  to  meet  with  you  In  an 
official  capacity. 

Having  Just  turned  sixty  and  In  the  process 
of  completing  my  eighth  and  final  year  at  the 
Treasury  window,  I  will  demonstrate  conclu- 
sively that  there  Is  a  generation  gap. 
Indeed,  in  many  ways,  I  am  proud  of  it. 
I  am  more  than  a  little  sick  of  hearing  that 
America  Is  a  "sick"  society.  , 

I  am  tired  of  hearing  about  what  Is  wrong 
with  our  country. 

It  Is  time  somebody  talked  about  what  U 
right  with  the  United  States. 

Let  me  do  my  part  in  the  area  with  which 
I  am  most  familiar  by  saying  that  the  U.S. 
economy — with  Its  free  enterprise  system  and 
a  working  partnership  between  business, 
labor  and  government — Is  providing  more 
prosperity,  more  opportunity,  more  sharing  In 
abundance,  more  educational  and  health  and 
cultural  advances,  than  any  society  since  the 
world  began,  and  at  a  much  higher  and  more 
sustained  pace  than  ever  before  in  Its  history. 
We  must  not  permit  the  sustained  eco- 
nomic progress  on  which  this  Is  based  to  be 
undermined  by  a  loss  of  confidence  in  our- 
selves and  our  country.  But  that  can  happen 
here  If  our  total  emphasis  Is  on  racial  strife, 
student  revolt  and  compus  unrest,  crime,  and 
dissent  over  U.S.  Involvement  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  free  world  security  and  develop- 
ment. 

Of  course,  these  problems  exist,  like  the 
inflationary  pressures  today  that  afflict  our 
current  economy.  These  problems  must  and 
are  being  tackled  but  we  should  not  be  de- 
luded Into  beUevlng  that  they  reflect  some 
aliment  peculiar  to  the  United  States— some 
strange  virus  that  surely  will  bring  our  sys- 
tem down. 

Indeed,  these  tensions  are  observable  over 
the  Free  World  wherever  liberty  and  opportu- 
nity permit  the  eye  to  see  and  ear  to  hear  and 
the  voice  to  speak  out.  They  exist  even  In 
areas  where  totalitarian  order  U  maintained 


by   repression   and   tyranny   over   the  Indi- 
vidual. 

These  tensions  exist  all  over  the  world 
where  young  people  of  different  races  live 
under  the  same  flag  or  where  young  people  of 
relative  affluence  and  opportunity  enjoy  the 
heady  wine  of  university  Ufe  and  are  con- 
fronted with  the  age-old  problem  of  sorting 
out  liberty  from  license. 

Where,  since  Cain  slaughtered  his  brother 
Abel,  has  hUtory  recorded  a  crime-free 
society? 

Whenever  did  a  country  stand  up  for  the 
rlphts  of  others,  however  far  away  or  close  by. 
at  the  cost  of  some  blood  or  treasure,  that  a 
large  group  within  It  didn't  urge  that.  In  the 
words  of  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
"We  pass  by  on  the  other  side?" 

The  principal  difference  between  the 
United  States  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  the  perspective  of  these  problems.  Is 
that  the  United  States  Is  tackling  racial  dis- 
crimination, student  alienation  and  crime — 
and  doing  so  within  a  framework  of  democ- 
racy. Justice  and  order. 

And  the  United  States  Government  Is  sub- 
jected to  outspoken  dissent  on  foreign  affairs 
for  two  reasons;  flrst,  the  nation  believes  in 
the  right  of  dissent  and,  second,  the  United 
States  is  doing  its  share,  with  many  other 
nations  defaulting,  in  providing  the  security 
from  aggression  that  peoples  everywhere 
thought  was  guaranteed  under  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 

And  the  United  SUtes  is  doing  all  this  In 
the  broad  daylight  of  a  free  press  and  na- 
tional TV  networks  aided  by  communica- 
tions satellites  working  hard  to  give  the 
world  the  news  about  the  United  States 
which,  under  the  accepted  definition  of  news, 
accentuates  conflict  rather  than  accomplish- 
ment— what  Is  wrong  rather  than  what  Is 
right. 

Consider  what  Australia's  Prime  Minister 
Gorton  recently  said: 

"I  wonder  If  anybody  has  thought  what 
the  bltuatlon  of  comparatively  small  nations 
would  be  If  there  were  not  In  existence  a 
United  States — with  a  heritage  of  democracy 
and  a  willingness  to  see  that  small  nations 
who  otherwise  might  not  be  able  to  protect 
themselves  are  given  some  shield.  Imagine 
what  the  situation  In  the  world  would  be 
If  there  were  not  a  great  and  giant  country 
prepared  to  make  those  sacrifices." 

Let  those  who  advocate  a  return  to  Iso- 
lationism ponder  what  would  have  happened 
to  freedom  and  self-determination  in  West- 
ern Europe.  In  Iran,  in  Greece,  in  Turkey, 
In  Korea,  in  Lebanon,  In  Taiwan.  In  The 
Congo,  in  India,  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
in  Southeast  Asia  If  United  States  foreign 
policy  had  acceded  to  the  views  of  dissent- 
ers—the  neolsolationists  and  those  who 
would  passively  watch  Communist  totalitar- 
ianism roll  over  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination at  win. 

The  recognition  of  these  sources  of  dlvl- 
slveness  In  our  society  makes  it  all  the  more 
Important  to  emphasize  and  conserve  the 
blessings  we  share  In  this  good  land  which 
Is  our  heritage. 

Before  I  attempt  this  emphasis  in  the  neid 
of  economic  affairs,  may  I  Invite  other  chron- 
iclers to  do  the  same  In  cultural  affairs.  In 
social  welfare.  In  religious  activities,  In  pri- 
vate charities.  In  recreation,  and  In  the  youth 
movements  we  used  to  hear  about.  That  may 
not  be  the  road  to  winning  a  Pulitzer  or 
Nobel  prize,  but  it  can  give  one  the  satisfac- 
tion of  helping  to  "tell  It  like  It  is". 

Conserving  that  which  Is  good  Is  as  Impor- 
tant as  changing  that  which  Is  undesirable. 
Continuity  as  well  as  changes  are  essential  to 
constructive  economic  life  and  progressive 
evolution  In  political  and  social  affairs. 

Against  that  background  let  us  examine 
the  contours  of  unparalleled  economic  prog- 
ress of  recent  years.  Its  social  side  effects,  the 
proven  tools  that  have  been  employed,  and 
some  necessary  projections  of  these  proven 
policies  and  programs  In  1969.  Otherwise, 
they  may  be  overcome  or  lost  in  the  sea  of 


change  or  threatened  change  that  character- 
istically engulfs  our  commonwealth  every 
four  years  under  our  constitutional  system. 

NINETY -TWO     months     OF     SUSTAINED     AND 
ADEQUATE    ECONOMIC    GROWTH 

Some  eight  years  ago  the  American  econ- 
omy was  sliding  into  recession— its  third 
within  a  span  of  a  half-dozen  years.  The 
growth  rate  had  been  anemic  during  this 
period,  unemployment  was  trending  higher 
In  each  recession,  and  private  Investment 
incentives  were  Inadequate. 

lu  1960.  in  the  Report  of  President  Elsen- 
hower's Commission  on  National  Goals,  ap- 
pointed as  a  nonpartisan  body  to  set  goals 
for  vital  areas  of  our  national  Ufe.  there  was 
the  following  recommendation  on  economic 
growth : 

"The  economy  should  grow  at  the  maxi- 
mum rate  consistent  with  primary  depend- 
ence upon  free  enterprise  and  the  avoidance 
of  marked  inflation.  Increased  investment  In 
the  public  sector  is  comparable  with  this 
goal. 

"Such  growth  Is  essential  to  move  toward 
our  goal  of  full  employment,  to  provide  Jobs 
for  the  approximately  13,500,000  net  new 
additions  to  the  work  force  during  the  next 
ten  years;  to  Improve  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing; and  to  assure  United  States  competitive 
strength. 

"Public  policies,  particularly  an  overhaul 
of  the  tax  system,  including  depreciation  al- 
lowances, should  seek  to  Improve  the  climate 
for  new  investment  and  the  balancing  of 
investment  with  consumption.  We  .should 
give  attention  to  policies  favoring  com- 
pletely new  ventures  which  Involve  a  high 
degree  of  risk  and  growth  potential." 

The  time  had  come  to  forge  new  policies, 
adapt  old  ones,  and  restore  the  sustained 
and  adequate  growth  to  a  U.S.  economy  that 
was  essential  to  domestic  progress  and  our 
international  position. 

That  task  was  undertaken  by  President 
Kennedy,  executed  by  President  Johnson, 
with  the  support  of  both  political  parties 
in  the  Congress  and  the  leaders  of  business, 
labor  and  finance. 

The  economic  malaise  of  the  1950's  is  al- 
most forgotten  after  the  92  months  of  sus- 
tained and  adequate  economic  growth  which 
has  followed.  This  remarkable  achievement 
has  disposed  of  the  boast  of  Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev  that  he  would  'bury  us'  eco- 
nomically, the  concern  over  the  increasing 
frequency  and  length  of  recessions  and  the 
upward  drift  in  the  U.S.  of  unemployment, 
the  technological  gap,  the  educational  gap. 
the  gloomy  prediction  that  automation  and 
technological  advances  would  leave  a  siz- 
able proportion  ol  our  work  force  permanent- 
ly unemployed.  These  questions  have  disap- 
peared In  large  part  because  of  the  astound- 
ing performance  of  the  U.S.  economy.  In 
short,  while  the  American  people  certainly 
still  lace  problems,  the  economic  gloom  of  the 
Fifties  Is  not  one  of  them. 

True,  old  social  problems  have  taken  on  a 
new  urgency  as  part  of  a  rising  tide  of  ex- 
pectations Induced  by  this  economic  prog- 
ress. The  magnitude  of  these  problems— and 
the  emotions  they  sometimes  arouse— may 
seem  at  times  to  obscure  the  achievements 
of  good  economic  policies.  But  we  would  do 
well  to  recall  that  the  American  economy 
has  been,  and  can  continue  to  be,  a  mighty 
engine  of  social  progress. 

The  lesson  of  the  1960's  is  the  enormous 
difference  that  public  policies  can  make  in 
creating  an  atmosphere  within  which  the 
private  economy  can  flourish.  Whatever  our 
political  persuasion  or  allegiance,  this  Is  a 
lesson  we  cannot  safely  Ignore  In  meeting  the 
challenges  that  He  ahead. 

Domestic  economic  and  financial 
developments 
It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  this  au- 
dience  that   the   decade   of   the   1960's   has 
been  a  period  of  domestic  economic  advance 
without  parallel  In  our  previous  experience. 
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By  inld-1966  the  current  expansion  waa  al- 
ready the  longest  and  strongest  peacetime 
expansion  on  record.  Most  remarkable  of 
all,  It  had  been  achieved  with  near  stability 
In  costa  and  prices.  A  stubborn  balance  of 
payments  problem  which  had  emerged  In 
1958  seemed  near  solution. 

After  mid- 1965  and  the  Intensification  of 
the  Vietnam  effort,  economic  policy  could 
no  longer  be  determined  on  the  baala  of 
economic  considerations  alone.  The  going 
became  tougher.  Still,  the  economy  haa 
weathered  a  difficult  adjustment  with  less 
price  inflation  than  during  earlier  defense 
buildups,  without  resort  to  controls,  and 
without  tailing  off  into  recession.  Our  b«l> 
ance  of  payments  problem,  while  still  very 
much  with  us,  has  been  reduced  to  manage- 
able proportions.  This,  I  submit.  Is  a  good 
record  by  any  standard. 

The  current  expansion  is  certainly  not 
without  its  blemishes  domestically.  Prices 
and  costs  have  recently  been  rising  far  too 
rapidly  for  our  continued  economic  heaJth. 
Interest  rates  zoomed  to  undesirable  highs. 
Some  sectors  of  the  economy  have  had  very 
difficult  adjustments  to  make  In  the  past 
few  years.  But  despite  these  problems,  there 
has  been  no  lasting  Interruption  to  the 
enormous  productive  achievements  of  the 
Amerlcaiw  economy.  Furthermore,  with  fiscal 
restralnta  -aow  in  place  and  the  Federal  fi- 
nances moving  toward  balance,  the  most 
serious  Immediate  threat  to  continued  ex- 
pansion has  been  removed. 

Rapid  and  sustained  growth  was  not  Just 
a  happy  accident  In  the  1960s.  It  resulted 
from  a  considered  decision  to  employ  certain 
policy  tools  more  actively  and  imaginatively 
than  before.  Recognition  of  the  need  for 
more  active  resort  to  policy  tools — particu- 
larly In  the  fiscal  area — grew  out  of  the  rela- 
tively disappointing  economic  performance 
of  the  late  1950s. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  effectiveness  and 
timing  of  the  policy  n.easure8  that  have  been 
taken.  Much  can,  and  should,  be  learned 
from  our  inadequacies  as  well  as  our  suc- 
cesses. But  there  should  no  longer  be  any 
fencing  about  "growthmanshlp"  or  gloomy 
questioning  whether  the  US.  economy  can 
realize  Its  full  potential  Experience  In  this 
decade  has  contradicted  the  pessimism  of 
those  who  would  have  set  our  sights  too  low 
and  sentenced  the  American  people  to  an- 
other decade  of  slow  growth  and  rising  un- 
employment. 

How  much  difference  has  faster  growth 
made  In  the  current  decade?  Prom  early  1961 
to  the  present,  the  national  growth  rate — In 
terms  of  real  gross  national  product — has 
averaged  more  than  5  percent  per  annum. 
In  the  previous  eight  years.  It  averaged  only 
a  little  more  than  a  sluggish  2  percent.  Yet, 
the  average  rate  of  price  Increase  In  the  two 
periods  Is  about  the  same. 

What  did  It  mean  to  more  than  double  the 
rate  of  advance  In  real  national  output  to 
over  5  percent  during  the  more  recent  period? 
Instead  of  the  4  million  new  Jobs  created 
between  1953  and  1960  there  has  been  a 
10'^  million  rise  In  civilian  emplo>-ment  dur- 
ing the  current  expansion.  Vigorous  growth 
has  made  automation  and  technical  progress 
forces  for  productivity,  not  threats  to 
employment. 

Instead  of  the  9  percent  rise  of  the  1953- 
1960  period  an  average  Income  per  person 
after  all  taxes  and  after  allowance  for  price 
increases  there  has  been  a  rise  of  29  percent. 
This,  despite  the  claim  by  some  that  taze« 
and  Inflation  have  been  pulling  us  down. 

In  terms  of  current  prices,  the  value  of 
the  amount  added  to  our  Qroea  National 
Product  since  early  1961  Is  nearly  $350  bil- 
lion. This  Increase  in  the  value  of  our  pro- 
duction approximates  the  total  national 
product  of  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity or  the  Soviet  Union  In  1967. 

To  be  sure,  our  prices  have  risen  In  the 
past  eight  years,  and  have  risen  too  rapidly 


under  the  Increasing  pressures  of  the  war 
In  Southeast  Asia  since  mld-1965.  But, 
among  the  Industrialized  nations  which 
make  up  the  Organization  for  Economic  Ck>- 
opertlon  and  Development,  the  United  States 
has  had  the  best  record  of  price  stability 
since  1960.  On  the  average,  the  21  other 
nations  experienced  a  46  percent  Increase  in 
consunier  prices  since  1960 — nearly  three 
times  the  Increase  In  this  country. 

And,  the  recent  record  compares  very  fa- 
vorably with  our  own  record  of  1953-1960 
when  our  growth  was  much  slower: 

Wholesale  prices  rose  by  7'i  percent,  com- 
pared with  a  9  percent  Increase  In  the  pre-- 
^-lous  seven  and  one-quarter  years. 

Consumer  prices  rose  16  percent  In  the 
more  recent  period,  11  i>ercent  In  the  earlier 
period. 

The  most  comprehensive  price  Index,  the 
"GNP  deflator,"  roee  16  percent  In  the  most 
recent  period  and   18  percent  in  the  earlier. 

A  table  attached  to  the  prepared  text  of  my 
remarks  presents  further  comparisons  be- 
tween the  two  periods.  So  much  for  the 
domestic   record. 

International  econoTnic  and  financial 
developments 

In  an  Interdependent  world  economy,  the 
better  U.S.  economic  performance  of  the 
1960's  has  also  had  dramatic  effect  Interna- 
tionally. The  growth  of  the  entire  Free 
World  has  picked  up  In  this  decade  and  the 
volume  of  trade  has  Increased  impressively. 
Just  as  economic  growth  has  not  solved  all 
of  oiir  domestic  problems.  It  still  leaves  un- 
finished tasks  abroad.  The  International  gap 
between  affluence  and  poverty  Is  still  too 
wide.  But  a  dynamic  International  economy, 
coupled  with  adequate  flows  of  development 
finance,  can  help  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries to  break  out  of  the  vicious  circle  of 
poverty  and  Inadequate  Investment. 

I  look  back  with  pride  to  the  fact  that 
In  1961  I  was  a  member  of  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  then  new  Organization 
for  Economic  Coo{>eratlon  and  Development. 
We  startled  that  meeting  by  proposing  that 
the  member  nations  adopt  a  common  goal  of 
50  percent  economic  growth  during  the  1960'8. 
It  Is  scarcely  surprising  that  our  cables  home 
Indicated  that  the  response  of  some  of  our 
European  friends  was  somewhat  patroniz- 
ing In  view  of  the  sluggish  United  States  per- 
formance from  1953  through  1960,  when  the 
growth  rate  of  the  European  member  coun- 
tries of  OECD  averaged  4.8  percent  a  year — 
more  than  double  our  own  growth  rate.  But 
the  ambitious  50  percent  target  was  ac- 
cepted by  OECD  despite  the  other  countries 
doubts  about  the  U.S. 

When  the  OECD  conducted  its  mid-decade 
review  of  growth  performance  In  1966,  it 
found  that  real  output  In  the  21  member 
countries  had  risen  by  27  percent  In  the 
period  1960-1965 — an  average  rate  of  ex- 
pansion of  nearly  5  percent  a  year.  Excluding 
Japan  i  which  was  not  an  OECD  member  In 
1961 )  the  output  expansion  was  4.7  percent — 
well  above  the  4.1  percent  rate  required  to 
meet  the  1970  objective  that  had  seemed  so 
ambitious  In  1961.  As  the  OECD  mid-decade 
report  stated:  ".  .  .  faster  expansion  In  the 
United  States,  which  accounts  for  more  than 
one-half  of  the  GNP  In  the  OECD  area, 
played  an  overwhelming  part  In  raising  the 
rate  for  the  whole  area." 

Stronger  growth  among  the  member  na- 
tions of  the  OECD  and  the  entire  world 
economy  amounts  to  more  than  simple  addi- 
tion of  the  separate  achievements  of  indi- 
vidual nations.  The  whole  is  more  than  the 
sum  of  Its  parts.  A  rising  volume  of  trade  be- 
cause of  growth  stimulates  still  further 
growth.  Expansion  In  each  country  means 
greater  trade  opportunities  for  all  others.  As 
the  world's  largest  trade  nation  the  United 
States  obviously  plays  a  key  role.  For  example, 
the  United  States  absorbed  almost  one-fifth 
of  the  total  exports  among  OECD  countries  In 
1965. 
The  mutual  Interaction  of  growth  at  home 


and  trade  abroad  Is  basic  to  continued  Inter- 
national economic  progress.  Recognition 
of  this  fact  goes  back  to  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  the  1030'b  and  has  found 
recent  expression  In  the  reciprocal  reduc- 
tion of  tariff  barriers  In  the  "Kennedy 
Round"  of  trade  negotiations 

World  Trade,  as  measured  by  Imports,  has 
Increased  at  an  annual  average  rate  of  7.6 
I)ercent  since  1950.  It  has  advanced  from 
$58  billion  In  1950  to  over  $200  billion  In  1967, 
an  Increase  of  about  246  percent,  or  about 
2>2  times. 

The  Increase  in  the  national  product  of 
the  Free  World  has  been  commensurate,  and 
In  real  ternu  has  more  than  doubled  since 
1950.  For  the  poet  war  period  as  a  whole  It 
Is  estmlated  to  have  grown  two  to  three 
times. 

But  the  big  flaw  In  this  record  Is  the  dis- 
parity between  the  advance  of  the  so-called 
developed  countries  and  the  less  developed 
countries — and  even  between  some  of  the  lat- 
ter who  have  been  successful  In  moving  their 
economies  to  the  "take-off"  stage  and  those 
which  have  not. 

ECONOMIC    GROWTH     AND    SOCIAL    PROGRESS 

Economic  growth  alone  will  not  solve  all 
our  problems.  But  the  recent  record  demon- 
strates clearly  that  vigorous  economic  growth 
Remains  the  most  powerful  social  weapon  at 
*our  disposal.  Consider  the  benefits  that  have 
accrued  domestically  as  a  result  of  the  vigor- 
ous growth  of  recent  years,  from  1060  to 
1967: 

Thirteen  million  Americans  have  moved 
out  of  the  poverty  category. 

Eleven  million  more  families  achieved 
yearly  Incomes  above  $10,000.  2'2  times  the 
number  In  1960. 

Five  million  more  Americans  own  stock 
than  in  1963,  23  million  more  have  savings 
accounts. 

Home  ownership  has  risen  to  37  million 
from  33  million  In  1960. 

Economic  growth  does  not  Insure  social 
Justice  or  end  the  practice  of  discrimination. 
But,  the  more  rapid  economic  growth  of  re- 
cent years  is  bringing  substantial  gains  to 
minority  groups  and  giving  an  added  degree 
of  dignity  and  security  to  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. As  President  Johnson  has  pointed  out, 
more  Negroes  and  other  nonwhltes  have 
risen  above  poverty  In  the  last  two  years 
than  In  all  the  previous  six  years  of  the  de- 
cade. Between  1960  and  1967: 

The  proportion  of  nonwhlte  families  earn- 
ing over  $8,000  (adjusted  for  price  changes) 
more  than  doubled — from  13  to  27  percent. 

The  number  of  nonwhlte  white-collar 
workers,  craftsmen,  and  operators  Jumped  47 
percent.  One-half  of  all  nonwhlte  workers 
now  hold  these  better  paying  Jobs. 

And,  most  significantly  for  the  future,  the 
education  gap  between  young  whites  and 
nonwhltes  as  measured  by  years  of  school  ex- 
perience, has  been  cut  to  less  than  one-half 
year  (12.2  years  for  nonwhltes  compared  to 
12  6  for  whites).  Statistics  show  that  a  U.S. 
Negro  Is  more  likely  to  go  on  to  college  than 
any  citizen  In  a  West  European  country  ex- 
cept for  Prance. 

While  racial  strife  and  discontent  have  re- 
ceived the  glare  of  publicity  In  recent  years, 
vast  economic  gains  have  been  made  by  pre- 
viously disadvantaged  groups.  This  Is  one  of 
the  real  domestic  "success  stories"  of  the 
1960'b:  the  widening  of  economic  opportu- 
nities for  all  of  our  citizens.  The  vehicle  for 
social  reform  has  been  the  expansion  of  the 
whole  economy,  not  the  redistribution  of  ex- 
isting Income.  We  have  not  reduced  the  living 
standard  of  the  middle-Income  and  upper- 
Income  families  to  raise  the  living  standard 
of  the  poor.  Instead  all  groups  have  gained 
together.  The  task  of  futtire  years  will  be  to 
continue,  and  even  accelerate,  the  process 
which  has  already  given  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans new  hope. 

Sheer  economic  growth  does  not  assure 
advances  In  the  field  of  education  and  health 
any  more  than  Insuring  social  Justice.  But 
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the  record  Is  clear,  the  enormous  Income  we 
have  earned  In  the  past  eight  years  has  pro- 
vided unprecedented  advances  In  these  areas. 
Of  course,  we  have  lived  quite  a  bit  better — 
our  expenditures  on  personal  consumption 
have  expanded  by  about  41  percent.  But 
growth  has  made  possible  an  allocation  of 
substantially  increased  amounts  to  education 
and  health.  Our  total  public  and  private  ex- 
penditures on  education  have  Increased  from 
$27  billion  to  $52  billion  today.  Our  total 
public  and  private  expenditures  on  health 
have  Increased  from  $27  billion  In  1960  to  $60 
billion  today. 

The  impressive  record  of  economic  growth 
which  the  United  States  has  registered  In 
recent  years  Is  not  only  Important  for  the 
domestic  advantages  It  hM  yielded.  In  addi- 
tion, the  expansion  of  our  economy  has  pro- 
vided benefits  for  the  developing  nations  of 
the  world  In  their  struggle  for  self-sufficiency, 
self-respect  and  a  better  life. 

PROVEN  TOOLS  OF  ECONOMIC  PROGRESS 

The  experience  of  the  past  seven  and  one- 
half  years,  and  earlier  experience  as  well,  has 
proven  the  value  of  the  use  of  a  range  of  key 
policy  tools  in  the  pursuits  of  economic  prog- 
ress. Fortunately,  such  use  is  no  longer  the 
subject  of  acrimonious  political  debate — and 
It  should  not  be.  Differences  of  emphasis  and 
interpretation  still  remain  but  there  Is  a 
widening  and  significant  area  of  agreement. 

For  present  purposes,  the  key  elements  In 
our  economic  strategy  can  be  grouped  under 
four  main  headings.  These  are:  structural 
policies,  flexible  and  coordinated  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies,  cooperation  between  labor, 
management,  and  government,  and  Inter- 
national policy  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion. Elacb  has  made,  and  can  continue  to 
make,  a  distinctive  contribution  to  the 
promotion  of  our  economic  welfare.  I  will 
comment  briefly  on  each,  before  turning  to 
the  crucial  question  of  how  continuity  of 
proven  policies  and  programs  can  be  pro- 
vided in  1969. 

Structural  policies 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  in- 
coming Kennedy  Administration  was  to  re- 
double the  Incentives  for  greater  private 
domestic  investment  in  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment. The  Revenue  Act  of  1962  granted  a 
tax  credit  of  7  percent  on  new  investment 
in  machinery  and  equipment,  and  In  that 
same  year  the  Treasury  reformed  and 
liberalized  the  tax  treatment  of  deprecia- 
tion. Together  with  the  cut  In  the  corporate 
tax  rate  contained  in  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1964,  these  measures  raised  the  profitability 
of  a  typical  Investment  In  new  equipment 
by  more  than  one-third.  Because  of  the  Viet- 
nam situation.  It  proved  necessary  to  sus- 
pend the  investment  tax  credit  temporarily 
and  also  Impose  the  current  surcharge.  How- 
ever, the  bulk  of  that  extra  incentive  re- 
mains vrtth  the  lifting  of  the  suspension  and 
the  use  of  tax  reduction  to  stimulate  invest- 
ment Incentives  and  unleash  the  productive 
energies  of  the  private  sector  has  been  amply 
demonstrated. 

For  example,  our  total  annual  investment 
in  plant  and  equipment — the  creative  capital 
goods  area  which  is  the  key  to  both  growth 
and  productivity — has  rapidly  Increased  from 
a  level  of  approximately  $35  billion  In  1960 
to  approximately  $65  billion  today.  Our  total 
annual  Investment  In  manufacturing  has 
Increased  from  $14.5  billion  In  1960  to  about 
$28  billion  today. 

The  reductions  In  Federal  taxes  In  1962, 
1964  and  1965  amounted  to  approximately 
$24  billion  In  terms  of  1967  income.  Even 
with  the  recently  enacted  temporary  sur- 
charge on  income  taxes  less  than  one-half  of 
these  tax  reductions  have  been  borrowed 
back,  and  income  tax  rates  are  much  lower 
than  they  were  In  1960. 

Despite  the  fact  that  state  and  local  taxes 
have  consistently  Increased  diirlng  this  pe- 
riod, the  reductions  In  Federal  taxes  have 
kept  the  United  States  In  the  category  of 


Industrial  nations  with  the  lowest  percent- 
age of  gross  national  product  being  drawn 
off  through  public  taxation. 

The  Federal  Ux  system  must  be  kept  fair 
and  equitable  in  the  light  of  changing  con- 
ditions. We  have,  in  the  last  eight  years, 
clearly  recognized  this  challenge.  The  Reve- 
nue Acte  of  1962  and  1964  contributed  more 
to  tax  revision  In  the  Interest  of  fairness 
than  the  total  of  all  measures  since  the  re- 
visions of  World  War  II.  In  1965  the  excise 
tax  revisions  swept  away  the  Jumble  of  dis- 
criminatory measures  that  had  been  a  legacy 
of  past  needs  to  raise  revenues  In  war-time 
situations.  Since  then  the  Treasury  has  rec- 
ommended action  in  a  number  of  areas,  such 
as  foundations,  acquisitions  of  businesses  by 
tax-exempt  organizations,  revision  of  the  tax 
treatment  of  the  elderly,  and  the  abuse  of 
Industrial  development  bonds.  The  Congress 
has  taken  action  In  some  matters  such  as 
Industrial  development  bonds  and  in  other 
areas  the  problems  are  still  on  the  legisla- 
tive docket. 

The  combination  of  sustained  and  sub- 
stantial growth  In  personal  and  corporate 
Income,  tax  reduction,  and  higher  returns  on 
savings  have  had  a  dynamic  effect  on  capital 
savings.  The  savings  of  the  American  people 
were  $399  billion  in  1960  and  are  $677  bUllon 
today.  The  net  working  capital  of  our  non- 
banking  business  Institutions  came  to  $132 
billion  In  1960  and  is  $205  billion  today.  The 
resources  of  our  commercial  banks,  savings 
and  loan  institutions  and  mutual  savings 
banks  were  $370  billion  In  1960  and  are  $666 
billion  today. 

New  Initiative,  new  policies  and  new  re- 
sources devoted  to  manpower  training  and 
the  provision  of  economic  opportunities  have 
assumed  significance  as  an  Important  struc- 
tural economic  policy  as  well  as  a  means  of 
showing  compassion  for  those  who  lack  ade- 
quate or  equal  economic  opportunity.  In 
recent  years,  the  development  of  Intensified 
public  policy  and  imaginative  efforts  In  pri- 
vate Industry  In  manpower  training  have 
constituted  an  attack  on  structural  unem- 
ployment. This  makes  taxpayers  out  of  tax 
consumers,  reduces  the  trade-off  point  be- 
tween unemployment  and  infiation,  and  les- 
sens the  risk  of  dependence  on  excessive  de- 
mand as  an  answer  to  th«  unemploymet 
problem. 

Sizable  Investment  In  these  activities  and 
the  underlying  educative  capacity  that 
makes  manpower  training  meaningful,  cou- 
pled with  the  investment  In  tools  of  produc- 
tion, have  become  recognizee,  as  essential  to 
the  successful  pursuit  of  the  economics  of 
growth. 

Flexible  and  coordinated  fiscal  and  monetary 
■policies 
The  adjustment  and  coordination  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  to  assure  a  stable,  bal- 
anced, and  dynamic  economy  will  be  an  un- 
derlying fundamental  for  economic  life  In 
the  years  ahead— as  It  has  been  In  the  years 
Just  past.  During  the  first  two-thirds  of  the 
current  expansion,  fiscal  and  monetary  pol- 
icy were  geared  together  to  stimulate  the 
domestic  economy  while  keeping  short-term 
Interest  rates  reasonably  aligned  with  key 
rates  abroad.  The  more  active  use  of  fiscal 
policy  enabled  monetary  policy  to  remain 
in  an  accommodating  posture,  without  the 
sharp  swings  from  ease  to  tightness  that  had 
been  characteristic  of  the  1950's. 

Since  mid- 1965  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
have  faced  further  difficult  tasks.  While 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  in  late  1965 
as  to  the  appropriate  timing  of  monetary 
action,  fiscal  and  monet.iry  policies  have 
continued  to  be  coordinated  in  the  Interest 
of  domestic  stability  and  the  balance  of 
payments.  The  long  legislative  delay  in  en- 
actment of  the  recent  fiscal  restraint  pack- 
age was  obviously  unfortunate.  However,  fis- 
cal policy  has  once  again  assumed  a  major 
role  In  stabilization  policy. 

During  recent  years.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated  that  fiscal   policy  can  be  used  to 


stimulate  and  to  restrain.  Combined  with  a 
flexible  and  responsive  monetary  policy,  fiscal 
action  can  help  Insure  that  growth  In  total 
spending  and  productive  capacity  will  be 
kept  In  reasonable  correspondence.  Without 
a  close  degree  of  coordination  between  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy,  we  run  the  risk  of  re- 
turning to  the  old  cycle  of  expansion  and 
contraction — boom  and  bust.  But,  the  lesson 
of  recent  years  is  that  the  economy  can  be 
kept  In  steady  expansion. 
Cooperation  between  labor,  vianagement,  and 
Government 
A  remarkable  degree  of  cooperation,  under- 
standing and  mutual  confidence  between 
business  and  labor  and  government  has  grad- 
ually emerged  in  recent  years.  As  we  have 
pursued  policies  to  fashion  a  better  balance 
between  the  public  and  private  sectors,  busi- 
ness and  labor  and  government  have  moved 
together  in  a  growing  partnership  for  prog- 
ress. They  have  discovered  that  by  pulling 
together  they  can  achieve  much  more  than 
by  pulling  apart. 

A  key  problem  remains  to  be  solved :  wage- 
price  stability  at  high  leveU  of  employment. 
Even  with  sound  monetary  and  fiscal  policies, 
wage-price  stability  depends  upon  the  deter- 
mination of  American  business  and  American 
labor  to  avoid  wage  rises  that  outdistance 
our  gains  In  productivity  and  take  the  na- 
tional Interest  Into  account  In  pricing  deci- 
sions. Wage  and  price  stability  is  vital  to  both 
our  balance  of  payments  and  our  domestic 
progress — business  and  labor  and  govern- 
ment have  a  Joint  responsibility  to  cooperate 
In  its  achievement. 

/rtfemotlonal  policy  coordination  and  coop- 
eration in  economic  and  financial  areas 
Recent  years  have  seen  an  unprecedented 
degree  of  cooperation  in  the  internaUonal 
economic  and  financial  fields.  Let  me  note 
Just  a  few  areas  of  cooperation: 

The  General  Arrangements  to  Borrow  that 
give  a  much  needed  backstop  to  the  resources 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

The  huge  currency  swap  networks,  now 
totalling  almost  $10  billion,  that  provide  a 
first  line  of  defense  against  disruptive  cur- 
rency speculation. 

The  cooperative  arrangements  to  offset  the 
foreign  exchange  costs  of  our  military  deploy- 
ments that  have  protected  our  balance  of 
payments  from  larger  drains. 

The  expansion  of  multilateral  aid  to  de- 
veloping nations  through  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  and  the  InternaUonal  De- 
velopment Association,  and  the  creation  of 
the  Asian  Development  Bank, 

The  cooperative  efforts  to  assist  nations 
that  have  found  themselves  in  temporary 
monetary  difficulties — Canada,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Italy,  and,  more  recently,  France. 

I  must  take  particular  note  of  the  agree- 
ment on  drawing  rights.  This  nistorlc  devel- 
opment, at  U.S.  inltlaUve,  took  years  of 
patient  negotiation  and  study.  It  holds  out 
promise  for  the  first  time  that  eventually  the 
world  economy  can  be  freed  from  depend- 
ence upon  increases  in  monetary  gold  stocks 
and  balance  of  payments  deficits  of  reserve 
currency  countries.  It  nseans  that  the  world 
now  has  a  way  to  expand  trade  and  finance 
among  nations  vrtth  confidence  that  mone- 
tary reserves  will  grow  sufficiently  to  make 
this  flow  of  trade  and  finance  possible. 

The  progress  in  all  these  areas  has  oc- 
curred during  a  period  of  formidable  pres- 
sures on  the  international  financial  system 
and  on  our  own  balance  of  payments.  Even 
though  there  is  a  period  of  relative  calm,  let 
no  one  assume  that  we  have  solved  our  own 
balance  of  payments  problems  or  completed 
the  work  of "  improving  the  International 
monetary  system.  This  Is  far  from  being  true. 
But  as  a  Nation  we  have  come  to  grips  with 
the  problem :  the  President  laid  down  a  force- 
ful corrective  program  on  January  1,  the 
Congress  has  responded  with  action  for  fiscal 
responsibility,  and  a  substantial  part  of  the 
remaining  elements  of  the  program  Is  in  ef- 
fect and  yielding  results. 
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Cooperation  Is  the  common  thread  run- 
nlng  through  these  and  other  accompllah- 
menta  tntematlooAlly.  Increasingly,  the  ad- 
vanced countries  of  the  world  are  sharing 
the  responsibility  on  a  multilateral  Free 
World  scale  for  an  Improved  trade  and  pay- 
ments system,  mutual  security  arrangements 
that  are  soundly  and  fairly  financed,  and  an 
expanding  system  of  development  aid  and 
flnance. 

pxovioiNO  coN-mrurrr  or  peovcn  poLicnss  and 
paooKAMs  IN  ises 

Now  the  future  requires  our  attention. 
Even  In  a  political  year,  there  is  much  upon 
which  men  of  good  will  can  agree.  As  a  na- 
tion we  are  committed  to  the  defense  of 
freedocn  and  the  enlargement  of  opportu- 
nity— at  home  and  abroad  Oreat  tasks  lie 
before  us.  We  must  keep  the  economy  grow- 
ing and  productive,  the  Nation's  finances  in 
reasonable  balance,  and  the  dollar  sound  and 
respected. 

Our  baslo  economic  objectives  include;  an 
adequate  rate  of  growth,  reasonably  f\Ul  em- 
ployment, and  reasonable  price  stability.  Be- 
cause of  the  special  role  of  the  United  States 
economy  and  the  doUar  In  the  Pree  World 
monetary  system,  a  fourth  fundamental  ob- 
jective has^  emerged — the  achievement  and 
maintenance  of  equilibrium  In  our  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments. 

All  are  agreed  that  the  foundation  of  all 
our  national  efforts  will  be  an  economy  mov- 
ing towards  these  objectives,  providing  ever 
new  opportunities  and  an  acnple  scope  for 
individual,  corporate  and  collective  initia- 
tive. 

There  will  be  aubat&nUai  differences  as  to 
the  choice  of  means  designed  to  achieve  these 
objectives.  These  dllferencea  will  reflect  cer- 
tain philosophical  or  pragmatic  preferences. 

But  all  should  agree  that  the  immediate 
task  la  to  provide  for  continuity  of  proven 
policies  and  programs  in  1969.  so  that  the 
incoming  administration — whether  Democra- 
tic or  Republican — can  press  ahead  with  the 
Nation's  business,  while  fashioning  the  in- 
novations and  initiatives  that  seem  desirable 

There  are  a  number  of  areas  In  which 
continuity  will  be  essential,  and  others  in 
which  continuity  appears  to  be  desirable 
until  and  unless  suitable  alternatlvea  are 
devised  and  accepted 

First,  the  Immediate  problem  for  1969  will 
be  to  adapt  the  fiscal  and  monetary  mix  to 
meaningful  changes  in  the  international  sit- 
uation and  the  process  of  achieving  that 
degree  of  dls-lnflation  at  home  that  will 
move  the  economy  steadily  toward  reason- 
able price  stability  without  too  much  of  or 
too  long  a  sacrifice  in  the  rate  of  growth  and 
Job  creation. 

The  current  policy  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
restraint  is  directed  toward  restoring  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  price  stability  by  a  mod- 
eration of  the  rate  of  growth  from  the  ex- 
cessive levels  of  the  past  year  or  so. 

The  task  of  monetary  policy,  now  con- 
joined to  the  massive  shift  from  fiscal  stimu- 
lus to  fiscal  restraint  provided  by  the  re- 
cently enacted  revenue  act  and  the  increases 
In  social  security  taxes,  scheduled  for  Janu- 
ary 1.  was  indicated  In  the  recently  published 
June  statement  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Open 
Market  Committee:   "  It  Is  the  policy  of 

the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee  to  foster 
financial  conditions  conducive  to  resistance 
of  Inflationary  pressures  and  attainment  of 
reasonable  equilibrium  In  the  country's  >ial- 
ance  of  payments,  while  taking  account  of 
the  potential  Impact  of  developments  with 
respect  to  fiscal  legislation." 

Apart  from  the  utilization  of  tlmely«mone- 
tary  policy,  fiscal  policy  options  which  will 
be  available  to  the  new  administration  and 
the  new  Congress  In  the  first  six  months  of 
calendar  1969  are; 

(a)  The  extent  to  which  there  will  be  a 
fuller  funding  of  pressing  domestic  programs, 
as  well  as  provisions  for  buUt-tn  or  unavoid- 
able Federal  spending  Increases  for  social 
security  and  salary  adjustments  for  Federal 
employees  already  voted. 


(b)  The  decision,  unavoidable  by  reason  of 
the  fact  the  recently  ensMSted  10  percent 
surcharge  expires  on  June  30,  that  tax  must 
be  extended,  reduced  or  allowed  to  terminate. 

I  win  content  myself  for  the  present  by 
noting  that  these  extremely  important — 
even  crucial — decisions  will  have  to  be  made 
very  early  next  year  and  take  into  account 
the  state  of  the  private  economy  and  the 
outlook  for  defense  expenditiires,  both  im- 
portant variables  which  have  a  disconcerting 
way  of  defying  precise  prediction  well  in 
advance. 

Flexibility  is  the  watch  word  In  this  area, 
as  It  has  been  since  1966. 

A  second  area  where  continuity  of  policy 
will  be  highly  Important  in  1969.  but  is  far 
from  being  mastered.  Is  the  coupling  of  auxil- 
iary or  supplementary  policies  to  complete 
the  process  of  dls-inflation,  now  the  prime 
target  of  the  fiscal- monetary  mix  to  restore 
reasonable  price  stability. 

BfTective  price  competition,  a  return  to 
A  closer  relationship  between  increases  In 
wages  and  productivity,  some  temporary  ab- 
sorption of  increased  costs  out  of  profits, 
attacks  on  some  of  the  structural  areas  such 
as  construction  and  medical  costs  now  being 
chSLTted  by  the  Cabinet  Conrunltte  on  Price 
Stability,  should  be  important  elements  of 
program  follow- through  in  1969 

These  programs  for  restoring  price  stability 
are  also  fundamental  to  the  achievement  of 
a  healthy,  enduring  equilibrium  in  our  inter- 
national balance  of  payments  baaed  on  com- 
petitive capacity  In  markets  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  association  of  inflation  with  low  levels 
of  unemployment  is  clearly  an  unsolved 
problem  of  the  first  magnitude.  Every  major 
Western  nation  has  recognized  the  unem- 
ployment-Inflation problem  and  has  experi- 
mented with  Instruments  of  restraint.  Our 
own  experience  with  the  wage-price  guide- 
posts  develoiied  by  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  was  very  encouraging  until  1966. 
when  excessive  demand  and  lower  rates  of 
productivity  resulting  In  Increased  prices 
and  unit  labor  costs  disrupted  the  previous 
even  pattern  of  expansion. 

Now  that  the  problem  of  excessive  demand 
has  been  tackled,  the  focus  of  scrutiny  of 
the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Price  Stability  is 
how  to  effect  a  return  to  a  workable  pattern 
of  wage-price  stability 

Appropriate  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
are.  of  course,  absolutely  indispensable  in  the 
achievement  of  rapid  economic  growth  with 
reasonably  full  employment  without  infla- 
tion. But  many  ask :  Can  we  not  achieve  these 
objectives  merely  through  finer  tuning  of  our 
monetary  and  fiscal  restraints?  Unfortu- 
nately, the  answer  is  "no."  The  world  would 
be  much  simpler  were  It  otherwise.  And,  there 
was  a  time  when  many  of  lu  were  confident 
that  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  could  do  the 
Job  alone  But  both  American  economic  his- 
tory and  the  experience  of  every  Western 
nation  speak  eloquently  that  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy,  alone,  are  not  enough. 

This  Administration  did  not  discover  this 
dllenuna,  nor  Is  it  a  partisan  Issue.  After  hav- 
ing grappled  with  It  for  seven  years.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  observed  In  his  I960  Eco- 
nomic Report: 

"Fiscal  and  monetary  policies,  which  are 
powerful  instruments  for  preventing  the 
development  of  inflationary  pressures,  can 
effectively  reinforce  one  another. 

••But  these  Oovernment  policies  must  be 
supplemented  by  appropriate  private  actions, 
especially  with  respect  to  profits  and  wages. 
In  our  system  of  free  competitive  enterprise 
and  shared  responsibility,  we  do  not  rely  on 
Gkjvemment  alone  for  the  achievement  of 
tnflatlon-free  economic  growth.  On  the  con- 
trary, that  achievement  requires  a  blending 
of  suitable  private  actions  and  public  policies. 
Our  success  In  realizing  the  opportunities 
that  He  ahead  will  therefore  depend  In  large 
part  upon  the  ways  in  which  business 
management,  labor  leaders,  and  consumers 
perform  their  own  economic  functions." 


A  1961  report  to  the  Economic  Policy  Com- 
mittee of  the  OBCD  noted  that  "most  govern- 
ments have  now  come  to  believe  that,  under 
conditions  of  full  employment,  management 
of  the  general  level  of  demand  will  often  need 
to  be  supplemented  by  more  specific  measures 
for  promoting  price  stability."  The  report 
specified  policies  designed  to  prevent  acute 
excess-demand  conditions  in  particular  sec- 
tors: policies  designed  to  speed  the  adaption 
of  supply  In  excess-demand  conditions;  and 
policies  designed  to  influence  determination 
of  incomes  and  prices. 

The  guldeposts  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  explicitly  treated  the  prob- 
lem of  discretionary  power  In  the  market 
place.  They  were  a  plea  for  abstention— In 
money  terms,  an  appeal  to  accept  less  than 
is  within  their  power  to  take.  If  we  are  free 
to  decide,  we  must  be  content  to  live  with 
our  decisions  and  to  be  Judged  on  them.  But 
standards  are  necessary  If  the  Judgment  Is 
to  be  fair  and  constructive.  The  guldepMste 
were  an  attempt  to  develop  such  standards 
Can  we  devise  better  standards?  Can  we 
create  Institutions  that  Implement  them 
more  effectively?  Questions  like  these  have 
been  raised  in  all  the  major  Western  capitals 
Hard  as  they  are.  they  cannot  be  avoided 
in   1969 

A  third  area  for  policy  continuity  in  1969 
Is  tax  reform  After  the  reforms  of  the  Rev- 
enue Acts  of  1963  and  1964  and  1965.  the 
Treasury  Department  undertook  a  major 
effort  to  prepare  tax  reform  proposals  of  a 
comprehensive  nature  in  1966  and  1967.  The 
plan  was  to  launch  a  major  legislative  effort 
on  the  heels  of  the  enactment  of  the  tem- 
porary surcharge  legislation.  Because  of  the 
delays  in  enacting  the  surcharge  legislation 
and  the  fact  that  substantial  tax  reform  re- 
quires extensive  legislative  consideration, 
there  was  no  suitable  opportunity  to  push 
these  proposals  on  to  the  legislative  calendar. 

It  is  clear  that  tax  reform  must  be  a  mat- 
ter of  high  priority  as  respects  tax  policy 
and  the  work  of  the  Congress.  I  and  my  asso- 
ciates in  the  Treasury  have  called  attention 
to  some  of  the  areas  that  we  feel  should  be 
given  consideration.  As  one  example,  there 
Is  the  Impact  of  our  present  tax  system  on 
those  In  poverty.  A  country  concerned  about 
the  plight  of  the  poor  should  certainly  be 
concerned  about  not  Imposing  an  Income  tax 
burden  on  them,  and  Indeed  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1968  made  this  principle  clear  by 
not  Imposing  the  10  percent  surcharge  on  low 
Income  taxpayers.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  Is  the  serious  problem  of  those  taxpay- 
ers with  very  high  annual  Incomes  who  make 
little  or  no  contribution  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment because  of  the  use,  singly  or  In 
combination,  of  many  of  the  tax  preferences 
adopted  for  particular  purposes.  There  Is 
also  need  for  an  extensive,  searching  review 
of  the  rules  under  the  estate  and  gift  taxes 
and  the  associated  question  of  the  treat- 
ment of  transfers  of  appreciated  assets  at 
death  under  the  income  tax. 

The  two  cardinal  principles  should  guide 
us  in  considering  tax  reform.  One  is  that  the 
standards  of  equity  and  fairness  and  desira- 
bility must  be  applied  in  the  context  of  the 
world  today.  Tax  provisions  adopted  to  serve 
certain  needs  In  the  past  must  constantly  be 
tested  to  see  If  they  are  stlU  appropriate.  We 
must  ask  what  is  the  net  benefit  to  the  na- 
tion from  such  a  provision  in  temu  of  the 
present  cost — what  Is  the  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  tax  provision  as  con- 
trasted with  other  forms  of  Government 
assistance  that  may  not  have  the  side-effects 
of  income  tax  liberality  to  individuals  or 
corporations  that  accompany  the  use  of  the 
tax  route? 

The  second  principle  is  that  change  from 
yesterday^s  rule  to  today's  new  need  must 
be  orderly  and  fair,  so  that  those  who  had 
planned  their  businesses  or  lives  on  the  basis 
of  the  earlier  provisions  may  have  an  orderly 
transition  to  the  new  standards.  But  It  Is 
orderly  transition  that  I  am  emphasizing  and 
not  stagnation  or  indefinite  postponement  of 
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any  change,  for  tax  preferences  should  not  be 
a  hereditary  matter  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  the  next. 

A  fourth  area  where  a  beginning  has  been 
made  and  more  needs  to  be  done  Is  in  man- 
power training  and  the  encouragement  to 
civilian  technology  and  education.  There  Is 
still  a  relatively  untapped  resource  In  those 
of  our  citizens  who  are  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed. The  wastes  of  xinemployment 
are  obvious  In  addition,  In  far  too  many 
cases  people  are  working  in  unskilled  jobs 
and  falling  to  utilize  their  full  potential. 
Technological  change  has  an  unsatlable  ap- 
petite for  higher  and  higher  job  skills,  and 
before  many  more  decades  have  passed  there 
may  be  little  demand  and  only  meagre  com- 
pensation for  the  services  of  the  undersklUed 
or  the  uneducated. 

One  of  the  great  challenges  of  our  time  Is 
to  harness  the  great  capacity  of  the  private 
sector  to  our  system  of  public  education  and 
Ualning.  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  all  of 
our  population  to  share  In  the  opportunities 
now  available  for  the  more  fortunate.  That 
challenge  will  not  be  finally  met  within  1969. 
But.  the  stekes  are  so  high  that  there  should 
be  no  InterrupUon  of  the  national  effort  In 
this  area. 

A  fifth  area  for  policy  and  program  con- 
tinuity is  the  re-establUhment  and  mainte- 
nance of  stable  equilibrium  In  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  paymenU  This  calls  for  a  vigorous 
follow-through  on  all  elements  of  President 
Johnson's  New  Years  Day  program,  rather 
than  a  dismantling  of  some  parts,  as  some 
suggest.  This  program  encompasses  a  series 
of  direct  action  measures  on  specific  accounts 
as  well  as  use  of  fiscal  restraint  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  voluntary  restraint  by  manage- 
ment and  labor  In  price-wage  and  work  stop- 
pages affecting  foreign  trade. 

The  President's  program — a  stern  and  stiff 
one — won  no  cheers  In  an  election  year.  It 
called  for  increased  taxes,  a  hold-down  in 
domesUc  spending  and  decreased  government 
overseas  expenditures  or  their  neutralization 
by  compensating  measures  It  urged  less 
spending  by  Americans  touring  foreign 
lands  and  restrained  money  flows  from  the 
United  States  for  US.  Investment  and  loans 
abroad,  while  encouraging  combined  public 
and  private  effort  to  encourage  foreign  tour- 
ism and  investment  in  the  United  States. 

Part  of  this  program  has  been  executed 
and  In  those  areas  It  Is  working  Indeed, 
some  of  the  results  could  lead  to  public 
overconfldence. 

The  last  report  on  our  balance  of  payments 
covering  the  second  quarter  of  1968  showed 
a  small  deficit  of  »160  million  on  a  liquidity 
basis  and  a  sizable  surplus  In  the  official  set- 
tlement basis.  This  result  was  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  large  and  unacceptable  deficits 
in  the  previous  quarter  on  IXJth  bases 

The  progress  achieved  was  In  the  move- 
ments of  capital  and  not  the  current  account 
which  deteriorated  with  a  declining  trade 
surplus  and  a  big  tourist  deficit.  Welcome  as 
it  Is.  this  progress  was  unbalanced,  and  some 
elements  cannot  be  relied  upon  consistently. 
Some  parts  of  the  program,  such  as  those  de- 
signed to  restore  a  healthy  trade  surplus,  are 
only  getting  under  way.  and  those  dealing 
with  the  travel  deficit  have  not  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress. 

The  entire  program  must  be  applied.  If  It 
Is  not  applied  in  Its  entirety  this  year,  it 
will  have  to  be  appUed  next  year  regardless 
of  what  national  administration  is  In  power. 
It  Is.  quite  simply,  a  problem  beyond  politics. 
The  national  objective  embodied  in  the 
program  must  be  pursued  In  full  bipartisan- 
ship If  the  nation  is  to  assure  the  strength 
of  the  dollar  and  the  international  monetary 
system. 

The  hard,  gritty  work  of  continuing  to  re- 
duce our  government  expenditures  abroad,  or 
neutralize  them  through  arrangements  bilat- 
erally negotiated,  should  continue  unabated. 
The  nation  must  carry  through  to  the  full 
the  workable  programs  of  combining  private 
and  public  effort  to  increase  foreign  invest- 


ment and  travel  In  the  United  States  which 
have  been  submitted. 

Our  exports  must  be  helped  to  rlse-^by  re- 
sponsible labor  and  management  decisions  on 
wages  and  prices,  by  continued  negotiation  of 
reduction  of  non- tariff  barriers  of  our  goods 
abroad,  and  by  following  through  on  the 
special  measures  for  financing  and  promo- 
tion of  American  exporU  that  have  been  ini- 
tiated 

By  doing  less  than  a  complete  job  In  these 
areas  of  long  term  significance,  we  would  be 
gambling  with  the  future  of  our  own  pros- 
perity and  that  of  the  free  world  and  delay- 
ing the  time  when  the  temporary  restraints 
in  capital  flows  can  be  eliminated. 

A  sixth  key  area  for  policy  continuity  con- 
cerns the  persistent  and  steady  effort  to  pro- 
vide leadership  for  and  participation  in  In- 
ternational financial  cooperation  designed  to 
Improve  constantly  the  working  of  the  inter- 
national monetary  system  to  encourage  trade 
and  economic  development. 

This  means  in  the  monetary  field  the  acti- 
vation In  1969  of  the  Special  Drawing  Rights 
machinery  to  provide  by  deliberate  decision 
over  the  years  ahead  new  reserve  assets,  sup- 
plemental to  gold  and  dollars.  This  activation 
should  provide  the  degree  of  liquidity  needed 
to  accommodate  a  growing  free  world  and  fa- 
cilitate the  working  of  the  adjustment  proc- 
ess In  an  environment  where  monetary  au- 
thorities of  surplus  countries  are  reluctant 
to  lose  reserves  steadily. 

In  addition  to  activating  the  Special  Draw- 
ing Rights,  continuity  of  U.S.  policy  in  1969 
should  look  to  participation  in  any  official 
multilateral  studies  for  Improving  the  Inter- 
national monetary  system  in  a  world  which 
Includes  Special  Drawing  Rights. 

Another  area  of  International  financial 
cooperation  calls  not  merely  for  continuity 
of  policy  but  for  an  acceleration  of  effort  to 
Improve  and  increase  the  role  and  effective- 
ness of  multilateral  development  flnance  in- 
stitutions and  private  investment  in  meeting 
foreign  exchange  and  developmental  needs 
of  the  less  developed  countries.  Action  In  this 
area  should  go  forward  to  a  far  greater  de- 
gree than  has  been  the  case  thus  far  in  the 
Sixties. 

As  a  group,  the  developing  countries  have, 
during  the  1960's.  achieved  an  average 
growth  of  4.5%  per  year— Impressive,  but  not 
significantly  Improved  from  the  record  of 
growth  during  the  decade  of  the  1950'8,  and 
still  slightly  below  the  UJI.  Development 
Decade  target  of  an  annual  5%  Increase  In 
gross  national  product.  Moreover,  half  of  the 
growth  which  was  achieved  was  absorbed  by 
the  population  Increases  In  the  developing 
nations,  so  that  on  a  per  capita  basis  eco- 
nomic growth  has  averaged  only  2.3%  per 
year  for  the  developing  world  as  a  whole. 

But  it  can  be  misleading  to  try  to  general- 
ize about  the  area  covering  all  of  Africa, 
Asia  and  Latin  America  which  accounts  for 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  population.  These 
averages  mask  wide  variations  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  different  countries  and 
regions. 


A  number  of  those  countries  which  are 
counted  among  the  wealthier  and  more  highly 
developed  of  the  develcq>lng  nations  have 
made  further  rapid  strides  in  recent  years. 
For  example,  Greece  and  Israel  have  achieved 
an  average  growth  rate  of  about  8>4  %  a  year 
or  so  since  1960,  a  rate  which  would  double 
their  national  production  In  8>/j  years. 

There  have  also  been  major  success  stories 
by  some  of  the  poorer  of  the  less  developed 
nations.  Among  those  with  per  caplU  Income 
of  less  than  $600  per  year,  there  are  six 
countries— Taiwan,  Jordan,  Panama,  Nica- 
ragua, Korea  and  Thailand- which  have 
achieved  high  growth  rates  during  the  "eo's, 
varying  from  9.7%  per  year  for  Taiwan,  to 
7.2%  for  Thailand.  This  means  that  those 
six  countries  can  double  their  1960  GNP 
within  the  decade  if  they  maintain  their  rate 
of  advance. 

These  "Buccese  stories"  represent  In  popu- 
lation less  than  10%  of  the  total.  The  re- 
mainder have  seen  no  such  spectacular  re- 
sults and  for  many  the.  history  of  the  60'B 
has  been  only  one  of  grim  disappointment. 
The  whole  of  underdeveloped  Africa  has  dur- 
ing this  decade  recorded  a  per  capita  eco- 
nomic grovrth  of  only  1%  a  year.  South  Asia 
with  a  population  larger  than  the  Conti- 
nent of  Africa  and  Latin  America  combined 
has  recorded  per  capita  growth  of  only  one- 
half  of  1%  a  year.  Advancement  for  many 
countries  has  been  depressingly  slow  and 
some   have   achieved   no  growth   at  all. 

It  Is  perhaps  noteworthy  that  most  coun- 
tries which  have  achieved  rapid  growth  have 
benefited  from  sound  economic  planning, 
good  budgetary  and  monetary  policies  and 
a  strong  currency  that  has  encouraged  do- 
mestic savings  and  attracted  foreign  In- 
vestment. And.  importantly,  it  Is  apparent 
that  those  developing  countries  who  have 
grown  most  rapidly  have  benefited  from  very 
large  amounts  of  foreign  assistance  or  other 
capital  inflows  from  abroad. 

Against  this  backdrop,  an  acceptance  of 
the  drastic  proposed  reduction  in  appropria- 
tions for  foreign  aid  and  a  continued  failure 
of  the  Congress  to  provide  the  United  States 
share  of  a  replenishment  of  the  funds  of  the 
International  Development  Association  of 
the  World  Bank  would  be  tragic.  It  would 
destroy  world-wide  hopes  for  significant  pro- 
gress in  multilateral  development  flnance  In 
1969  and  signal  a  dismal  retreat  from  the 
realities  of  the  struggle  for  continued  eco- 
nomic progress. 

CONCLUSION 

Now  summing  up,  In  the  period  just  ahead 
there  will  be  a  transition  and  a  time  of 
change.  Irrespective  of  which  political  party 
wins  in  November.  But  there  should  also  be 
a  continuity  In  economic  policy  and  In  estab- 
lished national  economic  objectives.  Proven 
tools  of  economic  and  social  progress  are 
not  the  exclusive  property  of  any  administra- 
tion or  political  party.  In  the  economic  and 
financial  areas,  we  must  all  work  together 
responsibly  to  Insure  that  there  Is  continu- 
ity, as  well  as  change. 


1961-1  (or  Febnj«ry  1961)  to 
196»-ll(or  June  1968) 


Indicator 


Absolute  changa  > 


Percant 
changa 


1953-1  (Of  Febniary  1953)  to 
1960-11  (or  Juna  1960) 

Abtolute  changa  i        Percent 
change 


G"'«"rVl°n?*DrS!i?s"'*'  +$349,000,000,000 

Industrial  production jliih  j«  hnn 

Employment Hn«t  f  mm  fi  9  »o3  8 

Unemployment  rate '"^"      ?n  mlth. 

Number  of  months  below  4  percent OOO  000  M? 

Personal  income... - xww  noo' 000  000 

After  tax  personal  income -- +»2«,  000.  UOO.  UW 

Aftertax  personal  income  lor  family  of  4  -.- "^!:'Jn? 

Per  capita  disposable  pereonal  income  (1958  pncsa) nnri  nnn 

a:t^Vr'^=^^"'^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::-:«SSg■.K 

Number  of  recessions """* 


-^-69.4 
-r46 
-^59.5 
-f-15.9 
percent 


+66.8 
+65.2 
-t-50  3 
+32.2 
+107.  8 
-r!5  6 


+J141.000.000,000 
+194. 000. 000. 000 


+38.6 

+19 
+  18.7 

+$4,283,000  +6.9 

up  from  2.6  to  5.4  percent 
19  months 
4-$l  16  000.000,000  +40  8 

+$101  000.000,000  +40  6 

+$1,488  123.7 

-i-$171  +9.9 

+$6,000,000,000  +28.1 

-$1,400,000,000  -10.4 
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1  Current  prices  except  as  Indicated. 
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EXECXjnVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  aa  Indicated: 
Rsporr  or  Small  Bvsnnas  Aoktmistkation 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Small 
Business  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
sioant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  financial,  man- 
agement, and  procurement  assistance  activ- 
ities of  the  AdmlnlstraUon  throughout  1M7 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Proposco  Amkndmskt  of  Iktesnational 
Travk,  Act  of  19fll 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  International  Travel 
Act  of  190 1.  as  amended,  in  order  to  improve 
the  balance  of  payments  by  further  promot- 
ing travel  to  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers):  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

PaoposxD  ADomoNAL  A8SisTA>rr  Secrbtaxt  in 

THK    TRKASTTRT    DEPARTMENT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting^  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  an  additional  assistant  secre- 
taryship in  the  Treasury  Department  (with 
an  accompanying  paper),  to  the  Committee 
on  P*lnance. 

Report  for  the  American  Stmphont 
Orchestra  Leaotte,  Inc. 
A  letter  from  George  H.  Jones.  Jr.,  cer- 
tlfled  public  accountant,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant  to  law.  the  audit  report  for  the  Amer- 
ican Symphony  Orchestra  League,  Inc..  for 
the  year  ended  May  31.  1968  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

REPORTS   OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  551.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Blscayne  National  Monument  in 
the  State  of  Florida,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1597);  and 

H.R.  17787.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ap- 
proprlaUon  of  funds  for  Padre  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1598). 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  with  amendments: 

3.  3174.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Me- 
morial to  Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  Smithsoni- 
an Institution  (Rept.  No.  1599) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

Two  hundred  seventy-three  postmaster 
nominations. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Clarence  P.  Pautzke,  of  Washington,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Pish  and  Wildlife.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  and 

Albert  Bushong  Brooke.  Jr..  of  Maryland, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Parker  T.  Hart,  of  DUnols.  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State; 


WUU«m  Benton,  of  Connecticut,  Alvln 
Christian  Burlch,  of  Colorado,  Katie  Soofield 
Louchheim,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
James  H.  McCrocklln,  of  Texas,  and  Fred- 
erick Selta.  of  Illinois,  to  be  representative* 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  the  15th 
session  of  the  General  Conference  of  the 
United  Nations  Bducatlonal.  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization;  and 

Robert  H.  B.  Wade,  of  Maryland.  MarletU 
Moody  Brooks,  of  Texas,  Elizabeth  Ann 
Brown,  of  Oregon,  Morton  Keller,  of  Mana- 
chusetts,  and  George  B.  Taylor,  of  Washing- 
ton, to  be  alternate  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  15th  session 
of  the  General  Conference  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Bducatlonal,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organisation. 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S.  4106.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
Sedlco  Lopes;  and 

3.  4106.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Helen  O. 
Bunag:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  4107  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Inocen- 
Ico    B.    Cabatbat: 

S.  4108.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Apostole 
Bourexls; 

3  4109.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Narclso  Va- 
lentlnelll;  and 

3.  4110.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Tak  On  U. 
Lai  Hon  Yau.  Lun  Sang  Wong.  Chun  King 
Hau.  Carmelo  Tomasello.  Kam  Chun  LI,  Chi 
Chong  Tau,  Ip  Wal  Tung;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOPF: 
S  4111.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  certain  nonreimburs- 
able expenses  incurred  by  volunteer  firemen: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Risicorr  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  JAVTTS: 
3.  4112.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
to  States  for  establishing  and  strengthening 
consumer  protection  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  JAvrrs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  seftarate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUOH: 
3.4113.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Rando;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
3.  4114.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Illas  Stavroe 
Glannos:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,   Mr.    Miller,  Mr.   Monoale, 
Mr.   Morse.   Mr.   Moss.   Mr.   Yarbor- 
ouoH,  and  Mr.  Randolph)  ; 
3.4115.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Institute  on  Retirement  Income 
which  shall  conduct  studies  and  make  rec- 
ommendations   designed    to    enable    retired 
Individuals  to  enjoy  an  adequate  retirement 
Income;    to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


S  4111— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  A  DEDUCTION  FROM 
GROSS  INCOME  FOR  CERTAIN 
NONREIMBURSABLE  EXPENSES 
INCURRED  BY  VOLUNTEER  FIRE- 
MEN 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 


to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  a  deduction  from  the 
gross  income  for  certain  nonreimbursa- 
ble expenses  incurred  by  volunteer  fire- 
men. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  compelling 
need  in  America  today  to  improve  flre- 
flghtlng  techniques  and  to  expand  local 
fire  departments.  Communities  tend  to 
take  for  granted  the  excellent  protection 
that  the  firemen  provide  all  of  us.  This 
Is  a  tribute  to  the  competent  job  firemen 
do  without  fanfare. 

But  despite  the  excellent  work  of  local 
fire  departments  the  death  toll  and  prop- 
erty loss  from  fires  grows  each  year.  In 
the  last  year  for  which  national  statis- 
tics are  available— 1965— 12.000  persons 
died  In  fires.  Furthermore,  $1.7  billion 
was  lost  in  fire  damage. 

The  National  Fire  Prevention  Associa- 
tion reports  that  of  25.000  fire  depart- 
ments in  the  United  States,  only  about 
100  are  adequately  staffed  and  capable 
of  handling  almost  any  fireflghtlng  situ- 
ation. 

The  imsimg  hero  in  many  communities 
is  the  volunteer  fireman.  He  is  the  one 
who  must  be  prepared  to  leave  his  Job — 
his  family — his  home — at  any  time  of  the 
day  or  night  when  the  alarm  goes  off.  He 
risks  life  and  limb  for  the  protection  of 
others.  He  is  the  cornerstone  of  much  of 
our  lireflghting  ser\'lces  and  needs  all 
the  encouragement  we  can  give  him. 

Besides  giving  of  his  time  and  risking 
his  life,  the  volunteer  fireman  incurs  ex- 
penses for  uniforms,  automobile  acces- 
sories, and  other  items  as  well  as  main- 
taining an  automobile  and  buying  gaso- 
line for  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
Often  he  Is  not  reimbursed  for  these 
expenses.  Since  he  is  a  volunteer,  they 
are  not  deductible  as  a  job  expense  on 
his  tax  return.  I  have,  therefore,  intro- 
duced this  bill  to  provide  volunteer  fire- 
men an  income  tax  deduction  for  these 
items  when  he  Is  not  reimbursed. 

This  deduction  Is  deserved  in  fairness 
and  in  recognition  of  the  services  per- 
formed by  volunteer  firemen  throughout 
our  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  4111)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a 
deduction  from  gross  income  for  certain 
nonreimbursable  expenses  Incurred  by 
volimteer  firemen,  introduced  by  Mr. 
RiBicoFF.  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 
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S.  4112— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL- 
CONSUMER  PROTECTIVE  ASSIST- 
ANCE   ACT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  colleague  [Mr. 
OooDELL],  I  Introduce  a  bill,  the  Con- 
sumer Protective  Assistance  Act.  This  is 
a  bill  companion  to  one  which  will  be  in- 
troduced in  the  other  body  by  Represent- 
atives Button.  Halpern.  Kupferbian. 
Reid,  and  Widler.  all  of  New  York. 

The  Consumer  Protective  Assistance 
Act  would  provide  Federal  grants  to  the 
States  to  cover  tii^  to  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  State's  coiisumer  protection 


plan.  To  be  eligible,  the  State  plan  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  must  Include: 

First.  A  consumer  protection  oCBce 
within  the  State  to  deal  with  dishonest 
practices ; 

Second.  Programs  to  license  or  other- 
wise regulate  business  activities  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to  household  appli- 
ance repairmen,  motor  vehicle  repair- 
men, home  movers,  travel  agents,  and 
home  improvement  contractors,  In  order 
to  provide  consumer  protection.  State 
regulation  may  Include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to.  protection  against  false  advertis- 
ing, failure  to  perform  the  work  or  serv- 
ice as  advertised,  performing  unneces- 
sary and  unrequested  work  or  services, 
failure  to  perform  work  or  services  as 
represented  to  the  consumer  and  for 
which  the  consumer  was  billed;  and 

Third.  Consumer  education  programs 
to  assist  consumers  residing  in  urban 
areas  with  high  concentration  of  low 
income  individuals,  and  to  encourage  the 
introduction  of  consumer  education 
courses  in  public  school  curriculums. 

Every  one  of  us  Is  a  consumer.  Yet, 
we  sometimes  drag  our  feet  when  It 
comes  to  protecting  the  public  from  the 
unethical  practices  which  are  indicative 
of  a  small  segment  of  our  business  com- 
munity. The  advancing  technology  and 
Increased  sophistication  of  modern  con- 
sumer goods  have  turned  the  once  fair 
exchange  between  the  parties  often  Into 
a  one-way  street. 

Yesterday's  rather  unsophisticated 
hand-operated  can  opener  Is  today's  all 
electric  machine  which  not  only  opens 
the  can  and  removes  the  top.  but  also 
sharpens  knives  and  crushes  Ice.  Ad- 
vances are  not  confined  to  the  consum- 
er's home.  With  the  fantastic  increase 
In  the  number  of  people  who  travel,  the 
traveler  also  must  place  a  greater  degree 
of  reliance  on  the  travel  agent.  Many 
tourists  upon  their  arrival  have  found 
an  alleged  first-class  hotel  to  resemble  a 
campsite. 

With  the  refining  of  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine,  repairs  can  only  be  made 
by  highly  specialized  mechanics.  Again 
the  reliance  must  be  placed  on  those  who 
sell  and  service  today's  automobiles. 

The  home  moving  field  is  another  area 
In  which  the  homeowner  finds  himself 
at  a  disadvantage.  The  estimated  2 -hour 
move  often  turns  Into  a  full  day  and 
even  week  affair. 

For  the  American  consumer,  today's 
sales  pitch  and  full-blown  advertising 
campaigns  can  be  all  too  convincing. 

I  therefore  propose  the  enactment  of 
a  Consumer  Protective  Assistance  Act, 
the  Intent  of  which  is  to  weed  out  those 
relatively  few  In  the  business  community 
who  thrive  on  deception  and  intimida- 
tion and  to  provide  such  regulation  as 
will  allow  the  consumer  to  deal  on  an 
even  level  with  the  salesman  and  repair- 
man. 

The  problems  faced  are  quite  diverse 
and  complex.  In  the  past  year,  some 
steps — although  small  ones — have  been 
taken  to  come  to  grips  with  the  con- 
sumer problem.  The  action  taken  by  the 
executive  branch  In  creating  a  consumer 
affairs  division  has  been  a  movement  in 
the  right  direction.  There  Is  a  real  prob- 
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lem.  however,  at  the  grassroots  level.  It 
Is  there  that  Immediate  and  forceful 
action  Is  most  needed  and  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  my  proposal  provides  for  the 
channeling  of  funds  to  the  Individual 
States.  The  recently  enacted  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act — the  so-called 
truth-in-lendlng  bill— Is  a  major  devel- 
opment In  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
installment  sales  financing.  However,  the 
problem  goes  much  further,  and  the 
protection  must  begin  before  the  goods 
have  been  contracted  for  and  continue 
after  the  price  has  been  paid. 

This  bill,  therefore,  seeks  to  tap  the 
most  effective  resources  by  placing  pri- 
mary reliance  on  State  action,  with  Fed- 
eral funds  being  used  essentially  as  a 
lever  to  move  the  State  into  consumer 
protection  programs.  For  when  Federal 
funds  are  used  in  conjunction  with,  and 
to  stimulate  State  efforts,  funds  can  have 
a  multiplier  effect  and  hence  a  far 
greater  Impact. 

The  State  consumer  protection  office 
as  conceived  by  this  bill  may  be  In  such 
department  or  agency  as  the  individual 
State  may  determine.  The  office  would 
take  such  steps  as  consultation,  media- 
tion, and  where  necessary,  litigation  In 
order  to  provide  the  consumer  with  an 
effective  remedy. 

As  an  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished through  such  offices.  It  Is  hoped 
that  States  will  look  to  the  work  which 
has  been  done  In  my  own  State  of  New 
York  imder  the  outstanding  leadership 
of  Attorney  General  Louis  J.  Lefkowltz. 
The  consumer  protection  office  within 
the  attorney  general's  office  has  made 
great  strides  In  bringing  about  a  decrease 
In  the  number  of  unscrupulous  practices. 
The  focusing  on  the  problem  by  on^office 
allows  for  more  immediate  and  direct 
action  and  it  gives  the  public  an  agency 
to  which  to  bring  Its  complaints.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  New  York  City  office 
of  the  attorney  general,  through  media- 
tion and  court  action.  $766,486.02  was 
returned  to  the  public  In  money,  goods, 
and/or  services  in  1967.  This  Is  an  exam- 
ple of  what  the  States  can  do  If  given 
the  chance. 

Practices  such  as  Inflated  pricing,  "de- 
ceptive" giveaways,  bait  and  switch  or 
other  forms  of  false  advertising  which 
cause  many  people  to  sign  contracts  for 
unwanted  and  urmeeded  merchandise  are 
within  the  scope  of  this  act.  It  Is  ex- 
pressly intended  that  when  the  consumer 
Is  confronted  with  such  high  pressure 
tactics,  he  should  have  an  avenue  of  re- 
course. Where  the  goods  offered  for  sale 
or  sold  are  not  equivalent  to  what  was 
advertised,  the  State  under  appropriate 
statutes  should  take  steps  to  provide  the 
consumer  with  civil  relief  and  exact 
penalties. 

The  repair  of  our  consumer  goods  Is 
another  area  sorely  in  need  of  regulation. 
Under  this  bill,  a  State  is  expressly  au- 
thorized to  enact  licensing  programs 
which  will  set  up  standards  to  which  all 
home  appliance  repairmen,  motor  vehicle 
repairmen,  and  similar  tradesmen  shall 
conform. 

The  increase  in  home  improvement 
frauds  is  another  area  of  concern.  The 
home  Improvement  industry  is  a  $15  bil- 
lion aimual  enterprise.  The  services  It 


performs  smd  the  new  materials  and 
techniques  It  has  Introduced  have  greatly 
contributed  to  the  material  well-being  of 
millions  of  American  families.  Yet,  the 
Industry's  performance  and  reputation 
have  been  scarred  by  those  operating  on 
the  fringe.  The  products  and  services 
these  unscrupulous  sellers  offer  are  nu- 
merous— siding,  fire  alarm  systems,  fur- 
nace repairs,  to  name  a  few. 

It  Is  the  express  Intent  of  this  bill  that 
all  such  tactics  to  bilk  the  public  Includ- 
ing bogus  contests,  fictitious  bargains, 
and  misrepresentations  of  guarantees  will 
be  subject  to  Its  penalties. 

Protection  for  the  consumer  after  the 
fact  Is  an  Important  and  effective  step. 
A  far  better  solution,  however,  Is  In  the 
education  of  the  consumer.  My  proposal 
gives  authorization  to  the  States  to  estab- 
lish consumer  education  programs  and 
also  recommends  that  courses  be  estab- 
lished within  the  curriculum  of  the  public 
schools  to  give  today's  consumer  an 
awareness  of  the  problem  and  tomorrow's 
consumer  the  imderstandlng  to  deal  In 
the  marketplace  intelligently. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  enactment  of  this 
measure  Into  law  and  specific  regulations 
under  it  will  provide  the  public  with  the 
safeguards  which  will  allow  the  public 
to  deal  with  confidence  in  the  market- 
place. ^  ^ 
Mr    President.  I  strongly  urge  that 
Senators  give  consideration  to  similar 
programs  In  their  States  which  would  be 
enormously  encouraged  by  Federal  leg- 
islation such  as  I  am  Introducing  today. 
I  would  also  like  to  commend  a  young 
law  student,  Richard  Solomon,  who  was 
an  Intern  In  my  office  this  summer,  for 
his  excellent  contribution  to  this  bill.  Mr. 
Solomon  volunteered  his  time  even  after 
returning  to  school  to  assist  in  this  proj- 
ect, and  I  am  most  grateful  for  his  help. 
Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  reference  and  ask 
that  Its  text  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bin  (S.  4112)  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  to  States  for  establishing  and 
strengthening  consumer  protection  pro- 
grams, Introduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  4112 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Protec- 
tion Assistance  Act". 

authorization 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
States  to  develop,  establish,  and  strengthen 
State  consumer  protection  programs,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  such  grants 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $10  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  $15  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30. 1970. 

ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  3.   (a)    From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  section  for  each 
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flacal  year  the  Stecretery  shall  i-eMrve  luch 
amoTint,  but  not  In  exc«M  of  a  p«r  centum 
thereof,  aa  he  may  determine,  and  shall  allot 
such  amount  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific IsUnda.  according  to  their  respective 
needs  Prom  the  remainder  of  such  sums,  the 
Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  re- 
mainder as  the  population  of  such  State 
bears  to  the  copulation  of  all  the  States  For 
the  purpoMa  of  thla  subwcUon  the  term 
•State"  shall  not  Include  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the 
virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Island. 

(b)  The  amount  any  SUte's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dates  during  such  year  aa  the  Secretary  may 
fix.  to  other  States  In  proportion  to  the  orig- 
inal allotmenta  to  such  States  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  that  year,  but  with  such  pro- 
portionate amount  for  any  such  other  States 
being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the 
sum  the  Secretary  estimates  such  SUte  needs 
and  wUl  be  able  to  use  for  such  year:  and 
the  total  ef  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly 
realtetted  among  the  States  whoee  propor- 
Uonate  amounts  were  not  so  reduced  Any 
amounto  reaUotted  to  a  State  under  this  sub- 
section during  a  year  from  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  secUon  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  such  year. 

USES    or    AIXOTTXD    FUNDS 

S*c.  4.  Grants  under  this  Act  may  be  used 
In  accordance  with  SUte  plans  approved  un- 
der section  5,  for — 

(1)  the  eetabllRhment  or  sirengthemng  of 
a  consumer  protection  office  which  In  the 
case  of  the  establishment  of  such  an  office 
«hall  be  located  In  such  department  or  agen- 
cy of  the  Stote  as  the  chief  executive  or 
the  legislature  of  the  State  determlnee; 

(3)  the  establishment,  operation  and  ex- 
pansion of  programs  to  license,  or  otherwise 
««ulate.  household  appUance  repairmen 
motor  vehicle  repairmen,  travel  agents,  and 
home  Improvement  contractors  In  order  to 
provide  improved  consumer  protection  In- 
cluding protection  against — 

(A)  false  advertising; 

(B)  failure  to  perform  the  work  or  service 
as  advertised: 

(C)  performing  unnecessary  and  unre- 
quested  work  or  services: 

(D)  failure  to  perform  work  or  services 
as  represented  to  the  consumer  and  for 
which   the  consumer  was   billed;    and 

(3)  the  establishment  and  expansion  of 
consumer  education  programs,  with  partic- 
ular emphaau  upon  projects  which  give 
promise  of  asalsUng  persons  who  reside  In 
urban  areas  of  high  concentraUon  of  un- 
employed or  low-income  Individuals  and  the 
encouraging  of  the  Introduction  of  consumer 
education  courses  In  public  school  currlcu- 
IxiLoa. 

STATX    PLANS 

8«c.  5.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  partici- 
pate m  the  grant  program  under  this  Act 
shaU  designate  or  create  an  appropriate 
State  agency  for  the  purpose  of  this  secUon 
and  submit,  through  such  State  agency  a 
State  plan  which  shall — 

( 1 )  set  forth  a  program  under  which  funds 
paid  to  the  State  from  its  allotment  under 
section  3  will  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purposes  described  In  the  preceding  secUon; 

(2)  provide  for  the  proper  and  efficient  ad- 
mlnlstraUon  of  such  plan  by  such  State 
agency,  and  In  the  case  of  programs  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  described  In  paragraph  (2) 
of  the  preceding  section,  the  proper  and  effi- 
cient administration  of  such  plan  by  such 
agency  or  any  other  appropriate  State  agency 
designated  In  such  plan; 
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(3)  provide  for  cooperation  and  ooordlna- 
tion  with  State  and  local  legal  services  pro- 
grama  and  other  consumer  oriented  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  the  community  action 
agencies  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964; 

(4)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  will 
pay  from  non-Pederal  sources  the  remaining 
cost  of  such  plan: 

(5)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  assure  that  Pederal  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act  will  be  so  used  as 
not  to  supplant  State  funds,  but  to  Increase 
the  amounts  of  such  funds  that  would  In  the 
absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  the  pre- 
ceding section; 

(6)  provide  that  such  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require:  and 

(7)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counUng-  of  funds  received   under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  and  any  modlflcaUons  thereof  which 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) . 

PATMXNTS 

See.  a.  (a)  From  the  amounts  allotted  to 
each  State  under  section  3.  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  each  State  which  has  a  plan 
approved  under  section  5(b)  an  amount 
equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the  amount 
needed  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  such 
plan. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a), 
the  Federal  share  for  each  State  shall  be  SO 
per  centum  for  each  fiscal  year. 

(c)  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
In  Installments  and  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments. 


the  case  to  the  SecreUry  to  take  further  evi- 
dence, and  the  Secretary  may  thereupon 
make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and 
may  modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall  file 
In  the  court  the  record  of  the  further  pro- 
ceedings. Such  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  affirming  or  setting  aside. 
In  whole  or  In  part,  any  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1264  of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  The 
commencement  of  proceedings  under  this 
subsection  shall  not.  unless  so  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the 
Secretary's  action. 

REPORT 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit,  as  part  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  a  repwrt  on  the 
administration  of  this  Act,  including  an 
evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  Federal  financial 
asslsUnce  upon  the  Improvement  of  con- 
sumer protection  programs  In  the  United 
States. 


OPKXATION  or  STATX  PLANS;   HKAEINGS  AND 
JUDICIAL  RKVIXW 

S«c.  7.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency  administering  a  State 
plan  approved  under  this  Act.  finds  that 

(1)  the  SUte  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the  provUlon 
of  secUon  5.  or 

(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  la  a  failure  to  comply  subsuntlally 
with  any  such  provision, 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  SUte  agency 
that  no  further  paymenu  will  be  made  to 
the  SUte  under  this  Act  (or  In  his  dUcre- 
tion.  that  further  payments  to  the  SUU  will 
be  limited  to  programs  or  portions  of  the 
SUte  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure) 
until  he  IB  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satis- 
fied, no  further  paymenta  may  be  made  to 
such  State  under  this  Act  (or  payment  shall 
be  limited  to  programs  or  portions  of  the 
SUte  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure). 

(b)  A  State  agency  dissatisfied  with  a  final 
action  of  the  Secretary  under  section  5  or 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  appeal 
to  the  United  SUtes  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  the  SUte  Is  located,  by  filing 
a  petition  with  such  court  within  sixty  days 
after  such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Secretary  or  any  officer 
designated  by  him  for  that  purpose.  The 
Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  tlUe  28.  United  States  Code.  Upon  the 
filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  to  set  It  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part 
temporarily  or  permanently,  but  until  the 
filing  of  the  record,  the  Secretary  may  modify 
or  set  aside  his  order.  The  findings  of  the 
Secretary  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but  the 
court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand 


8.  4115— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
ESTABLISH  AN  INSTITUTE  ON  RE- 
TIREMENT INCOME 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  many  Americans,  as  they  grow 
older  and  spend  less  time  at  work,  move 
deeper  and  deeper  Into  the  shadows  of 
our  economy,  until  finally  they  are 
forced  to  exist  at  or  near  the  poverty 
level.  Retirement  often  means  a  drastic 
reduction  In  income  and,  for  millions  of 
elderly  Americans,  It  also  means  finan- 
cial hardship  and  deprivation. 

Income  maintenance  Is  the  No.  1  prob- 
lem facing  America's  senior  citizens.  It 
dominates  our  concern,  and  It  dictates 
the  ways  we  will  be  able  to  handle  the 
other  critical  Issues  related  to  aging. 
The  hard  truth  is  this:  If  older  Ameri- 
cans are  forced  to  exist  on  Inadequate 
incomes,  far  below  the  standard  of 
younger  men  and  women,  they  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  any 
program  of  social  progress  or  community 
service. 

Because  Income  Is  so  Important,  and 
because  the  problems  associated  with  In- 
come maintenance  for  the  elderly  are  so 
complex,  I  am  today  Introducing  legis- 
lation to  create  an  Institute  on  Retire- 
ment Income — which  would  be  charped 
with  the  task  of  plaruiing,  and  imple- 
menting, programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
retirement. 

The  Institute  would  be  a  think  tank 
agency,  designed  to  carry  out  Intensive 
study  and  make  specific  recommenda- 
tions. It  would  touch  on  all  aspects  of 
retirement  Income — private  pensions,  so- 
cial security,  and  other  systems  of  retire- 
ment assistance — and  would  plan  action 
to  improve  these  plans.  Finally,  the  In- 
stitute would  propose  new  ways  to  meet 
the  demand  for  adequate  retirement  in- 
come, ways  not  necessarily  limited  to 
existing  plans  or  programs.  A  model  for 
this  Institute  already  exists — In  the  In- 
stitute on  Urban  Affairs,  already  at  work. 
These  new  approaches  are  needed  be- 
cause the  traditional  means  of  provid- 
ing retirement  income  cannot  keep  pace 
with  the  problem  Increases  in  social  se- 
curity, while  welcome,  will  require  new 
funding  mechanisms  possibly  out  of  gen- 
eral revenue  funds.  If  they  are  to  have 
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major  effect.  Pension  plans  cover  some 
27  million  workers,  but  this  is  only  about 
45  percent  of  the  work  force-  moreover, 
workers  in  tlie  higher  income  brackets 
have  far  greater  participation  in  pension 
plans  than  those  in  the  lower  brackets — 
those  who  need  it  more.  Pensions,  in 
fact,  are  based  on  income  levels  which 
were  adequate  during  the  working  years, 
but  which  fail  to  provide  for  sufQcient 
income  during  retirement.  These  state- 
ments are  documented  in  the  latest  an- 
nual report  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  on  which  I  serve  as 
chairman.  One  of  the  major  recommen- 
dations In  that  report  was  the  creation 
of  this  Institute. 

I  am  aware  that  since  we  are  late  in 
the  second  session  of  this  Congress,  ac- 
tion on  my  proposal  cannot  be  expected 
this  year.  Nevertheless.  I  think  that  the 
matter  Is  important  enough  to  bring  It 
to  the  attention  of  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  to  state  my  intention  to  press  for 
prompt  and  thorough  consideration  dur- 
ing the  91st  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  millions  of  older  Ameri- 
cans are  waiting  for  a  solution  to  their 
problem.  The  longer  we  make  them  wait, 
the  wider  will  grow  the  gap  between  the 
income  levels  for  worker  and  retiree.  If 
we  mean  what  we  say  alwut  older  Ameri- 
cans, and  If  we  Intend  to  help  them  find 
a  place  as  productive  members  of  society, 
we  will  have  to  act  on  this  critical  de- 
ficiency. I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  the 
matter  Its  early  and  active  attention. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bin  <S.  4115)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Institute  on  Retire- 
ment Income  which  shall  conduct  studies 
and  make  recommendations  designed  to 
enable  retired  individuals  to  enjoy  an 
adequate  retirement  income,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4115 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Institute  on  Re- 
tirement Income  Act." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  order  to  conduct  studies, 
demonstrations,  and  research  of  the  Income 
needs  of  retired  Individuals  with  a  view  to 
devising  and  recommending  methods  by 
which  such  Income  needs  may  be  met  by 
such  Individuals,  the  SecreUry  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  any  public  or  non- 
profit private  agency  or  organization  (either 
existing  or  organized  expressly  to  enter  Into 
the  agreement  authorized  by  this  Act)  for 
the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  all  or 
part  of  the  costs  of  the  establishment  and 
operation.  Including  equipment  but  not  con- 
struction, of  an  Institute  on  Retirement 
Income. 

(b)  Before  entering  into  the  agreement 
provided  for  In  subsection  (a),  the  Secre- 
tary sbaU  consult  with   the  Socretarles  of 


Defense  and  Labor,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  with 
such  other  officers  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government  as  he  may  choose  who 
have  a  responsibility  for  retirement  Incomes, 
with  reference  to  the  terms  to  be  Included 
In  such  agreement  and  the  effectiveness  of 
the  plan  to  esUbllsh  and  operate  an  In- 
stitute on  Retirement  Income. 

(c)  Any  agency  or  organization  desiring 
to  enter  into  such  an  agreement  shall  submit 
a  proposal  therefor  at  such  time.  In  such 
manner,  and  conUlnlng  such  Information  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  In  con- 
sidering such  proposals,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  preference  to  those  proposals  which 
give  promise  of  ability  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  with  minimum  expense  and 
maximum  effectiveness.  Including  ability  to 
attract  and  retain  personnel  who  are  well 
qualified  to  study  problems  and  opportu- 
nities relating  to  retirement  income  and 
ability  to  find  and  recommend  appropriate 
solutions  to  such  problems  Independent  of 
coercion  from  Individuals  outside  the 
Institute. 

(d)  The  agreement  shall — 

(1)  provide  that  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
agency  or  organization  for  the  Institute  will 
be  used  only  for  purposes  for  which  paid  and 
In  accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  the  agreement  made  pursuant 
thereto; 

(2)  provide  that  the  agency  or  ortjanlza- 
tlon  making  the  agreement  will  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  SecreUry,  which  the 
SecreUry  in  turn  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress with  such  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions as  he  may  deem  appropriate:  and 

(3)  Include  such  other  conditions  as  the 
SecreUry  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function 
of  the  Institute  to  study  all  aspecte  of  the 
problems  and  opportunities  relating  to  the 
attainment  of  adequate  retirement  Income, 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  following: 

(a)  possible  methods  whereby  Increased 
retirement  beneflte  may  be  paid  on  a  fiscally 
sound  basis  by  Federal  retirement  programs 
such  as  the  social  security  retirement  pro- 
gram, the  railroad  retirement  program,  the 
civil  service  retirement  program,  and  the 
military  retirement  programs; 

(b)  means  whereby  the  coverage  of  work- 
ers by  private  pension  programs  can  be  In- 
creased and  means  whereby  such  programs 
can  be  encouraged  and  assisted  to  provide 
more  adequately  retirement  Incomes  for  aged 
Individuals; 

(c)  actions  that  might  be  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  In  paying  Increased  retirement 
benefits  to  their  employees,  or  In  making 
such  employees  eligible  for  retirement  and 
health  Insurance  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act; 

(d)  actions  which  might  be  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  encourage  and  assist 
young  and  middle-aged  wage  earners  more 
adequately  to  meet  their  retirement  needs 
through  systematic  savings; 

(e)  actions  that  the  Federal  Government 
might  Uke  to  encourage  and  assist  young 
and  middle-aged  persons  to  contribute  to 
needy  elderly  relatives; 

(f)  actions  that  the  Federal  Government 
might  take  to  increase  opportunities  for  full- 
time  or  part-time  employment  for  elderly  In- 
dividuals who  desire  to  supplement  Inade- 
quate retirement  Income  by  working; 

(g)  actions  which  the  Federal  Government 
might  take  to  cause  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams combatting  poverty  more  adequately 
to  meet  the  needs  of  aged  persons  for  ade- 
quate retirement  Income;  and 

(h)  actions  the  Federal  Government  might 
take   to  assist   elderly   Individuals  In  estab- 


lishing and  operating  small  businesses  to  pro- 
vide services  in  locations  where  such  services 
otherwise  would  not  be  pixsvlded. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR   OF   BILL 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr  Hatfield]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  tS.  4059)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as 
to  limit  the  amount  of  deductions  at- 
tributable to  the  business  of  farming 
which  may  be  used  to  offset  nonfarm 
Income. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson],  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  200)  to  establish  a  tem- 
porary Commission  on  Nominations  for 
President  and  Vice  President. 


I  

ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  October  1,  1968,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  <S.  1578)  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  for  the  contri- 
bution by  the  United  States  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  International  Union  for  the 
Publication  of  Customs  Tariffs. 


PROTECTION  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  FROM  RADIATION  EMIS- 
SIONS—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1009 

Mr.  FANNIN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  amendment  (No.  984)  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  Mr.  Yarborouch  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators)  to  the  bill  (H  R. 
10790)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ict  Act  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  health  from  radiation  emis- 
sions from  electronic  products,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954,  RELATING  TO 
LIMITATION  ON  AMOUNT  OF  DE- 
DUCTIONS ATTRIBUTABLE  TO 
THE  BUSINESS  OF  FARMING- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1010 

Mr.  BURDICK  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  iS.  4059)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  limit 
the  amount  of  deductions  attributable  to 
the  business  of  farming  which  may  be 
used  to  offset  nonfarm  Income,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1969 — AMEND- 
MENTS 

AKKITOMENT    NO.     1011 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  am  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  18707)  making  approprlatlona 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO      1013 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Mr.  Goodell,  I  submit  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  18707,  the  Defense 
appropriations  bill.  The  amendment 
would  prohibit  the  expenditure  of  any 
funds  appropriated  under  this  bill  to  re- 
pair naval  vessels  at  places  other  than 
their  home  ports,  unless  the  contracts 
for  repair  of  the  vessels  were  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  competitive  bidding  open 
to  drydock  or  other  repair  facilities  lo- 
cated within  1,000  miles  of  the  home  port 
of  the  vessel.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the-  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
RzCOKt  jfTthis  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and.  without 
objection,  the  sunendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  1012 >  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  44.  between  lines  21  and  22,  Inaert 
the  following: 

"3*0.  542.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated herein  shall  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing  any  naval  vessel  at  any 
place  other  than  the  home  port  of  such 
vessel  unless  the  contract  for  the  repair  of 
such  vessel  has  been  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
competitive  bidding,  pursuant  to  chapter  137 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  open  to  all 
drydock  or  other  repair  facilities  which  are 
(1)  located  within  1.000  miles  of  the  home 
port  of  such  vessel,  and  (2)  capable  of  per- 
forming the  repair  work  Involved." 

On  page  44.  line  22,  strike  out  "Sic.  542" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  543". 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  engaged  in  discussion 
with  the  Department  of  the  Navy  con- 
cerning the  ship  repair  policy  followed  by 
the  Navy.  Under  present  regulations, 
naval  ships  are  generally  repaired  in  their 
home  ports.  The  purpose  of  that  policy, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  to  allow  the  crews 
of  the  vessels  to  be  together  with  their 
families  during  the  time  the  vessel  is 
being  repaired.  That  part  of  the  policy  is 
quite  understandable  and  nothing  in  the 
amendment  I  have  Introduced  today 
would  require  any  change  in  it. 

However,  present  regulations  also  pro- 
vide that  when  for  some  reason  a  naval 
vessel  cannot  be  repaired  in  its  home 
port,  it  must  be  repaired  at  a  facility  lo- 
cated in  the  same  naval  district  that  the 
home  port  is  located  in. 

This  policy  has  no  rational  justifica- 
tion in  terms  of  the  convenience  of  crew 
members.  Because  of  the  way  the  naval 
district  lines  are  drawn  geographically, 
it  Is  possible,  under  existing  regulations 
for  a  vessel  home  ported  in  Baltimore. 
Md..  to  be  repaired  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  200 
miles  away,  but  not  in  New  York  or  Phila- 
delphia, both  of  wliich  are  closer  to  Balti- 
more. Moreover,  recently  the  Navy  has 
ordered  ships  home  ported  in  Narragan- 


sett,  R.I.,  to  be  repaired  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  without  even  giving  repair  yards  in 
New  York  a  chance  to  bid  for  the  work. 
To  make  matters  worse  very  few  ships  are 
home  ported  in  the  Third  Naval  District, 
in  which  New  York  is  located.  Hence  this 
policy  has  resulted  in  the  ship  repair  fa- 
cilities in  New  York  obtaining  a  minute 
portion  of  the  total  naval  ship  repair 
work  done  on  the  east  coast. 

Because  of  this  wholly  arbitrary,  irra- 
tional policy  followed  under  existing 
Navy  regulations,  the  private  shipyards 
in  the  Port  of  New  York  are  threatened 
with  extinction  even  though  their  com- 
bined drj-dock  capacity  still  available  ex- 
ceeds 168,000  tons,  which  Is  greater  than 
the  combined  capacity  of  any  other  port 
in  the  United  States.  The  problem  which 
faces  the  Port  of  New  York  is  set  forth 
in  detaH  in  the  statement  of  Arthur  J. 
Orymes  before  the  Second  Annual  Port  of 
New  York  Congressional  Breakfast  in 
Washington,  DC,  on  March  28,  1968,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Orymes'  statement  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Navy    Ship   Repai*   Pouct    Causes   PuxTHtai 

Dbcune  of  New  York  Poet  Shiptabos 
(Statement  of  Arthur  J.  Grymes  before  the 
Second  Annual  Port  of  New  York  Congres- 
sional Breakfast.  Washington,  DC,  March 
28,  1968) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Distinguished  Guests:  I 
flrst  would  like  to  thank  each  of  you  for 
taking  time  from  your  busy  schedule  to  at- 
tend this  meeting  In  order  to  discuss  some  of 
the  major  problems  confronting  the  Port  of 
New  York.  In  the  next  few  minutes  we  would 
like  to  talk  with  you  concerning  the  need  of 
the  Port  shipyards  to  obtain  a  better  propor- 
tion of  Navy  ship  repair  work. 

I  represent  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
Dry  Dock  Association  which  Is  an  organiza- 
tion composed  of  ten  companies  operating 
ship  repair  yards  In  the  Port  of  New  York. 
These  shipyards,  which  except  for  occasional 
small  vessels  do  no  ship  construction,  have 
the  capacity  to  perform  nearly  all  types  and 
kinds  of  repair  and  conversion  work.  We  have 
attached  to  our  statement  a  list  of  dry  dock 
companies  In  the  Port  together  with  the  re- 
spective capacity  of  each  (Appendix  A). 

Although  unstable  conditions  have  caused 
the  closing  of  four  major  private  shipyards 
In  the  New  York  Port  during  the  last  several 
years,  the  combined  dry  dock  capacity  still 
avallbale  exceeds  168.000  tons.  This  Is  greater 
than  the  combined  capacity  of  any  other 
port  In  the  United  States. 

When  operaUng  at  efficient  levels,  the  New 
York  Port  repair  yards  can  employ  25.000 
workers.  However,  during  the  past  26  years, 
our  yards  have  sustained  a  loss  In  employ- 
ment from  a  peak  of  over  40.000  In  World 
War  II  and  about  10,000  at  the  height  of  the 
Korean  conflict  to  about  4,000  today  In  the 
midst  of  the  Viet  Nam  crisis.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  during  the  same  period 
total  employment  In  at  least  one  other  At- 
lantic Coast  port  has  grown  by  approximately 
the  amount  of  New  York  loss. 

The  decline  of  the  Port  ship  repair  Indus- 
try is  largely  attributable  to  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  Navy  repair  work  made  avail- 
able to  the  Port.  During  World  War  II,  about 
60  percent  of  Navy  repair  work  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast  was  accomplished  In  the  New 
York  Port  shipyards."  In  fiscal  year  1966,  the 
latest  year  for  which  the  figures  are  avaU- 

•The  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  which  was 
closed  In  1966,  did  chiefly  ship  construction 
and  conversion  rather  than  repair  work. 


able,  the  value  of  Navy  repair  contracts 
awarded  to  the  New  York  Port  shipyards  was 
only  slightly  over  15,000.000.  This  represents 
only  3.78  percent  of  the  $132,198,000  value  of 
contracts  awarded  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
(First,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  and  SUth  Naval 
Districts).  It  represents  only  1.97  percent  of 
the  $255,690,000  value  of  Navy  repair  con- 
tracts awarded  In  1966  to  private  shipyards 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Attached  to  our  statement  (Appendix  B) 
Is  a  list  of  the  total  values  of  Navy  ship  repair 
contracts  awarded  to  each  port  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast  In  fiscal  year  1966.  This  shows 
the  disproportionately  small  share  of  work 
being  made  available  to  the  shipyards  In  the 
New  York  Port. 

It  Is  true  that  Navy  ship  repair  expendi- 
tures In  recent  years  have  Included  sub- 
stantial amounts  for  the  overhaul  of  nuclear 
submarines  and  that  the  New  York  Port 
shipyards  have  not  been  qualified  to  do  nu- 
clear work.  However,  the  servicing  of  the 
conventionally-powered  surface  fieet  con- 
stitutes by  far  the  greater  portion  of  Navy 
repair  work.  Even  deducting  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine work,  which  Is  performed  at  the  pri- 
vate yards  In  Groton,  Connecticut  and  New- 
port News.  Virginia,  the  New  York  Port  in 
fiscal  1966  got  only  7.04  percent  of  the  At- 
lantic Coast  conventional  Navy  repair  work. 
In  1965,  this  figure  was  9.61  percent,  In  1964, 
14  20  percent;  and  In  1963,  17.70  percent.  Ap- 
pendix B-1  annexed  to  our  statement  shows 
how  the  percentage  of  naval  work,  excluding 
the  overhauling  of  nuclear  submarines,  has 
been  either  growing  or  remaining  sUble  In 
other  Atlantic  Coast  ports  while  thus  rapidly 
declining  in  the  New  York  Port. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  1955  Senator  John 
Marshall  Butler  of  Maryland  Is  reported  to 
have  complained  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
that  the  New  York  Port  shipyards  were  re- 
ceiving half  again  as  much  Navy  repair  work 
as  the  Baltimore  shipyards.  Today  the  situa- 
tion has  been  exactly  reversed.  Although  the 
New  York  Port  shipyards  have  a  combined  dry 
dock  capacity  over  20.000  tons  greater  than 
the  two  shipyards  In  Baltimore,  the  latter  In 
fiscal  1966  received  Navy  conventional  repair 
contract  awards  totaling  over  $8,600,000  as 
against  the  $5,048,000  awarded  to  New  York. 

Similarly,  the  Port  of  Jacksonville  which 
has  a  total  combined  dry  docking  capacity 
of  little  more  than  one-half  that  of  the  New 
York  Port  received  over  twice  as  much  naval 
repair  work. 

It  appears  that  the  dramatic  reduction  In 
the  allocation  to  the  New  York  Port  Is  sched- 
uled to  continue  during  the  next  few  years. 
For  the  balance  of  fiscal  1968.  only  two  small 
Navy  vessels  are  scheduled  to  be  repaired  In 
the  Port.  Only  one  vessel  Is  scheduled  for 
repair  In  the  Port  In  each  of  fiscal  years  1969 
and  1970.  Clearly,  action  to  change  this 
course  Is  required  If  the  remaining  New  York 
shipyards  are  to  be  preserved. 

Our  requests  for  conferences  with  Navy 
Department  officials  either  have  been  re- 
jected or  If  held  have  proven  fruitless.  The 
Department  repeatedly  has  Informed  us  that 
Its  'home  port"  repair  policy  has  been  pre- 
cluding the  allocation  of  work  to  the  New 
York  Port.  This  home  port  policy,  which  U 
established  by  Navy  Directive  No.  OP  Nav. 
Inatr.  04700.7D  (the  Navy  has  refused  to 
provide  us  with  a  copy),  apparently  requires 
that  bidding  on  naval  repeilr  work  must  be 
restricted  to  the  Naval  District  In  which  the 
ship  Involved  Is  home  ported.  Since  most 
Atlantic  Fleet  vessels  in  recent  years  have 
been  home  ported  In  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Naval  Districts,  the  repairing  and  overhaul 
of  such  vessels  Is  restricted  to  shipyards  In 
the  ports  of  those  districts.  (A  map  showing 
the  Naval  Districts  Is  attached  as  Appendix 
C.  Appendix  C  not  printed  In  the  Record.) 

We  are  told  that  the  home  pwrtlng  policy 
Is  necesary  in  order  to  maintain  the  morale 
at  the  ship  crews,  since  many  crewmen  re- 
side in  the  home  port  vicinity. 
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The  major  fallacy  of  this  rationale  Is  that 
under  the  present  policy  naval  vessels  are 
not  always  overhauled  or  repaired  In  their 
home  ports.  As  we  have  noted,  the  Navy  has 
been  restricting  bids  not  only  to  the  actual 
home  port  but  to  the  entire  Naval  District  In 
which  the  home  port  Is  located.  Thus,  a 
ship  home  ported  In  Norfolk,  Virginia,  could 
be  laid  up  for  repairs  In  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, a  distance  of  well  over  200  miles.  Sim- 
ilarly, a  ship  conceivably  home  ported  In 
WUmlngton,  North  Carolina,  could  be  dry 
docked  in  Tampa,  Florida,  a  distance  of  ap- 
proximately 700  miles.  It  Is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend how  the  crew  of  a  vessel  can  get  to 
their  home  on  a  regular  basis  when  the  ship 
Is  dry  docked  at  such  a  distance.  Indeed,  In 
some  instances  If  the  vessel  were  dry  docked 
In  New  York  It  actually  might  be  closer  to 
the  home  port. 

Furthermore,  we  do  not  understand  why 
It  Is  necessary  to  home  port  the  bulk  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  in  southern  waters.  Attached 
to  our  statement  Is  a  table  (Appendix  D) 
complied  in  1965  which  shows  that  the  larg- 
est share  of  naval  personnel  from  the  East 
Coast  States  are  drawn  from  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  In  fact,  these  two  States  are 
exceeded  only  by  California  In  their  numeri- 
cal contribution  to  Navy  personnel.  If  morale 
Is  a  major  factor,  then  the  question  should 
be  raised  why  more  vessels  are  not  home 
ported  where  the  greater  share  of  the  per- 
sonnel originated. 

We  frequently  are  advised  that  the  Federal 
Government  Is  Interested  in  our  repair  and 


conversion  capacities  for  mobilization  pur- 
poses. We  cannot  maintain  capacities  and 
skilled  manpower  sufficient  to  meet  national 
emergency  requirements  unless  the  Navy  De- 
partment In  periods  of  non-hostlUty  allocates 
Its  repair  and  conversion  work  on  a  more 
equitable  basis.  In  this  connection,  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  during  World  War  II  tactical  re- 
quirements outweighed  any  "morale"  con- 
siderations In  determining  that  most  Navy 
repairs  had  to  be  obtained  In  the  New  York 
Port. 

We  urge  you  as  representatives  of  the  Port 
area  to  take  action  to  correct  the  inequities 
which  we  have  just  outlined  to  you.  Your 
efforts  at  this  time  could  be  especially  fruit- 
ful since  the  Center  for  Naval  Analysis,  the 
Navy's  research  organization,  currently  Is 
conducting  a  study  of  the  criteria  for  de- 
cisions to  convert  and  repair  naval  vessels. 

As  part  of  this  effort,  we  ask  you  to  join 
with  us  In  meeting  with  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  charged  with  responsibility 
in  this  area  and  with  Admiral  Thomas  J. 
Moorer.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Congress- 
man John  M.  Murphy  has  been  attempting 
to  arrange  such  a  meeting  and  we  shall  advise 
you  of  the  time  and  place  when  it  is  estab- 
lished. 

We  desperately  need  your  assistance  to 
correct  this  situation  which  threatens  not 
only  to  cost  the  loss  of  the  pre-eminent  posi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Port  ship  repair  in- 
dustry, but  also  to  destroy  our  very  existence 
as  a  vital  segment  of  the  Port.  Thank  you. 


Appendix  A 
PORT  OF  NEW  YORK  DRY  DOCK  COMPANIES  AND  CAPACITIES,  JULY  1967 


Largest         Drydock  Lilting 

Drydocks         length         width  (in       capacity 
(in  leet)  feet)  (in  tons) 


Bethlehem  Steel  Corp  ,'  Hoboken,  N.J 

Brewer  Dry  Dock  Co  ,  Staten  Island.  NY 

Ira  S.  Bushey  and  Sons,  Inc..  Brooklyn,  NY 

Caddell  Dry  Dock  &  Repair  Co.,  Slaten  Island,  N.Y 

Coastal  Dry  Dock  &  Repair  Corp.  Staten  Island.  N.Y 

Gallagher  Bros.  Repair  Yards,  Inc.  Jersey  City,  N.J 

Jersey  City  Dry  Docks  Co..  Jersey  City,  N.J 

Reynolds  Shipyard  Corp.,  Staten  Island,  N.Y 

Perth  Amboy  Dry  Dock  Co  ,  Perth  Aml>oy.  N.J 

Rodermond  Industries.  Inc.,  Jersey  City,  N.J 

Todd  Shipyards  Corp.,  Brooklyn  Division,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


615 

101 

25.  000 

410 

87 

8,250 

382 

72 

7,500 

280 

49 

1,600 

250 

60 

1.700 

130 

46 

700 

217 

75 

1.600 

216 

85 

2,000 

352 

71 

5,400 

290 

62 

2.500 

755 

100 

25.000 

>  Not  a  member  of  the  New  York  ind  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock  Association. 
Appendix  B 


Appendix  B — Continued 


Dollar  value  of  naval  ship  repair  contract 
awards — Fiscal  year  1966 
Port  Awards 

Boston,  Mass.  (East  Boston.  South 

Chelsea.  Burlington) $7,785,514 

Falrhaven,  Mass 102.098 

Newport.   R.I 800.734 

Groton-New  London,  Conn 42,079,618 

New   York    (Brooklyn,    Hoboken, 

Staten  Island,  Perth  Amboy) ..     5,  048,  598 
Philadelphia  -  Camden  -Wilming- 
ton        4,763,956 

Annapolis-Baltimore 8,601,020 

Newport  News-Norfolk— —  42,648,454 


Dollar  value  of  naval  ship  repair  contract 
awards — Fiscal  year  1966 — Continued 
Port  Awards 

Elipabeth   City,   N.C.. —       $198,486 

New  Bern,  N.C -     2,610,099 

Morehead   City,   N.C- 29,  102 

Wilmington,    N.C 384.  787 

Charleston-Wanto-Mount    Pleas- 
ant,   S.C 4.776.307 

Savannah.  Oa 735,901 

Jacksonville-Port  George,  Fla...  11,  094,  766 

Danla,   Fla 63,685 

Miami,  Fla 152,  178 

Tampa,   Fla 3,976 


PERCENTAGES  OF  TOTAL  ATLANTIC  COAST"  NAVY  SHIP  REPAIR  CONTRACT  AWARDS  TO  MAJOR  PORTS.  FISCAL  YEARS 

1963-66 
(Excludes  overhaul  of  nuclear  submarines) 


Port 


1966 


1965 


1964 


1963 


ToW (J71, 145,000)  ($44,766,000)  ($64,647,000)  ($43,664,000) 

—  il= 

Boston  (East  Boston.  South  Chelsea.  Burlington.  (}uincy) 11                       7  14  22 

New  York  (Brooklyn,  Hoboken,  Staten  Island,  Perth  Amboy) 7                     10  14  13 

Philadelphia-Chester-Wilmington(OeL) 7                       3  6  9 

Baltimore 12                       8  7  8 

Newport  News-Norfolk.  Vi 31                    34  25  9 

New  Bern,  N.C 4                       4  4  4 

Charleston.  S.C.  (Wando-l«ount  Plei$«nt) ^ 7                       6  3  7 

Savannah,  Ga.... 13  14 

Jacksonville  (Atlantic  BeKh,  Fort  George,  Mayporl) 16                    2  9  5 

Others 4 23 17 14 

ToM 100                   100  100  100 


1 1st,  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6lh  Naval  Districts. 


Appendix  D 
Number  and  percentage  of  total  U.S.  naval 

personnel  by  east  coast  States  having  naval 

shipyards 

Percent 

New  York  (37.276) _-. 6.4 

Pennsylvania    (36.693) 6.3 

Massachusetts  (16,908) 2.7 

Virginia    (12.469) 2  2 

South  Carolina  (8,165) 1.  4 

(Total  U.S.  naval  personnel.  585,596  ) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  last  May, 
the  entire  New  York  congressional  dele- 
gation met  with  Adm.  Edward  J.  Fahy, 
Commander  of  the  Naval  Ship  Systems 
Command,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Barry  J.  Shillito  to  discuss  this 
problem.  Unfortunately,  at  that  meeting 
Admiral  Fahy  and  Assistant  Secretary 
Shillito  were  adamant  that  existing  naval 
policy  could  not  be  changed.  This  at- 
titude has  persisted  throughout  an  ex- 
change of  correspondence  which  I  have 
had  with  Admiral  Fahy  and  Assistant 
Secretary  Shillito.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  correspondence  with  these 
gentlemen  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mat  29,  1968. 
Adm.  Edward  J.  Fahy, 

Commander.  Naval  Ship  Systems  Command, 
Department  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Admiral  Fahy  :  I  appreciate  very 
much  your  meeting  with  the  Port  of  New 
York  Steering  Committee  on  May  9.  As  a  fol- 
low-up to  our  discussion  at  the  meeting  I 
should  like  your  comments  on  the  following 
questions : 

(1)  Since  the  root  of  the  trouble  stems 
from  the  Navy's  "home  port"  policy,  why 
cannot  the  Navy  designate  New  York  as  the 
home  port  of  enough  ships  to  Insure  that 
New  York  gets  Its  fair  share  of  repair  work? 

(2)  The  Navy's  home  port  policy  provides 
that  repairs  may  be  made  anywhere  within 
the  district  within  which  the  home  port  Is 
located.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  policy 
sometimes  results  In  ships  being  repaired 
hundreds  of  miles  from  their  actual  home 
port,  would  it  not  be  consistent  with  the 
rationale  of  the  home  port  repair  policy  to 
alter  the  regulations  to  provide  that  where 
It  Is  impossible  to  repair  a  ship  at  its  actual 
home  p)ort  the  repair  job  will  be  open  to  bid- 
ding by  all  repair  yards  within  the  home 
port  district  or  the  adjoining  districts  or 
even  along  the  entire  coast? 

(3)  I  would  also  appreciate  your  best  ad- 
vice on  any  other  measures  that  could  be 
taken  to  alleviate  the  problem  of  naval  ship 
repair  that  the  Port  of  New  York  faces. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javits 

JtTNE   4,    1968. 
Hon.  Barry  J.  SniLLrro. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Department  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Shillito  :  I  appreciate  very  much 
your  meeting  with  the  Port  of  New  York 
Steering  Committee  on  May  9.  As  a  follow-up 
to  our  discussion  at  the  meeting  I  should 
like  your  comments  on  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

(1)  Since  the  root  of  the  trouble  stems 
from  the  Navy's  "home  port"  policy,  why 
cannot  the  Navy  designate  New  York  as  the 
home  port  of  enough  ships  to  Insure  that 
New  York  gets  its  fair  share  of  repair  work? 

(2)  The  Navy's  home  port  pwllcy  provide* 
that  repairs  may  te  made  anywhere  within 
the  district  within  which  the  home  port  Is 
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located.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  policy 
sometimes  results  In  ships  being  repaired 
hundreds  of  miles  from  their  actual  home 
port,  would  It  not  be  consistent  with  the 
rationale  of  the  home  port  repair  policy  to 
alter  the  regulations  to  provide  that  where 
It  Is  Impossible  to  repair  a  ship  at  Its  actual 
home  port  the  repair  Job  will  b«  open  to 
bidding  by  all  repair  yards  within  the  home 
port  district  or  the  adjoining  districts  or 
even   along   the  entire  coast? 

(3)  I  would  also  appreciate  your  best  ad- 
vice on  any  other  measures  that  could  be 
taken  to  alleviate  the  problem  of  naval  ship 
repair  that  the  Port  of  New  York  faces. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  jAvrrs. 

Dbpabtment  or  the  Navt, 
Naval   Ship  Ststcms  Command. 
Washington,  D.C  .  June  10.  1968. 
Hon.  Jacob  .  K.   jAVtrs. 
U.S.   Senate, 
Waatiington,   DC. 

Mt  Okab  Sknator  jAviTs:  This  will 
acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  29. 
1968.  concerning  ship  repair  work  in  New 
York  dlsciHssed  In  our  recent  meeting. 

This   mi£ler   is   under   consideration    and 
you   may  expect  a  further  reply  shortly. 
Sincerely  yours. 

R.    OBP.     CLEVBBI.T, 

Director    of    Public    Affairs    and     Con- 
gressional Relations. 


system  by  regions  established  for  enlistees. 
For  example,  in  Fiscal  Year  1967.  the  Far 
West  (California.  Oregon.  Washington)  sup- 
plied approximately  ISTo  of  the  new  entrants 
to  the  Navy,  as  did  the  Midwest/ Great  Lakes 
region.  The  Mid-Atlantic  region,  including 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  supplied  alxDut 
10%,  as  did  both  the  South  East  and  the 
Great  Plains  Rocky  Mountain  regions. 

With  regard  to  the  third  request,  seeking 
statistics  as  to  the  proportion  of  married 
people  in  the  Navy,  approximately  8S-90 
percent  of  "career"  Navy  men  are  married. 
Regular  offlcers  and  those  enlisted  person- 
nel who  are  eligible  for  a  second  re-enlist- 
ment are  considered  career  men.  They  are 
the  people  whom  the  Navy  particularly  wants 
to  retain  because  of  lu  Investment  in  their 
training  and  experience.  However,  if  all  the 
18-19  years  old  and  other  "novices"  are 
counted,  the  proportion  of  married  people 
is  about  35  percent. 

The  fourth  request  asked  to  whom  Basic 
Allowance  for  Quarters  Is  paid.  Presently  all 
personnel  for  whom  Government  quarters  are 
not  available  draw  Basic  Allowance  for  Quar- 
ters. In  this  cozinectlon.  bachelor  personnel 
assigned  aboard  ship  are  considered  to  be 
furnished  Government  quarters. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Grymea 
before  the  Second  Annual  Port  of  New  York 
Congressional  Breakfast,  concermng  the  de- 
cline of  naval  repair  work  to  the  New  York 
Port  area,  has  been  received  and  reviewed. 


The  statistical  data  contained  in  this  state- 
ment are  substantially  correct,  as  is  the 
statement  of  the  Navy's  "home  port  repair 
policy."  Mr.  Grymes  asserted  that  the  home 
port  policy  Is  esUbUshed  by  OPNAV  IN- 
STRUCTION 04700.7D  and  that  the  Navy  has 
refused  to  provide  a  copy  of  that  document. 
It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that 
this  Instruction,  which  covers  all  aspects  of 
maintenance  of  ships,  is  classified  CONFI- 
DENTIAL and  therefore  cannot  be  released 
to  the  public.  However,  the  cited  Instruction 
did  not  establish  the  mentioned  policy,  but 
merely  repeats  it.  Attached  is  a  copy  of 
OPNAV  INSTRUCTION  3111.16,  which  did 
establish  the  Navy's  policy  on  home  port 
time.  As  that  instruction  prescribes.  It  is  the 
Navy's  normal  policy  to  assign  repair  and 
other  work  on  ships  to  activities  in,  or  close 
to,  home  ports  as  much  as  possible.  In  order 
that  the  ships'  forces  will  have  maximum 
opportunity  for  extended  visits  with  their 
families.  This  policy,  long  in  use.  has  be- 
come even  more  significant  to  crew  morale  in 
recent  years  with  the  short  periods  that  the 
ships  spend  in  port  because  of  increased  de- 
ployment limes.  The  distribution  of  naval 
ship  work  is  made  in  accordance  with  this 
policy  if  consistent  with  operational  com- 
mitments and  workload  considerations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  J.  Faht. 
Rear  Admiral,   USN  Commander,   Naval 
Ship  Systems  Command. 
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To  All  Members  of  the  New  York  Congres-  andconvtnlon            ovtriisul 

sional  Delegation:  . 

The  Steering  Committee,  on  earlier  notice  jjj                                                                     nonBlOOO 

to  all  delegation  members,  held  a  meeting         _     hw,ih^ww 

with  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Shllllto     3d 2.242,000 

and  Rear  Admiral  Fahy  on  May  9  to  go  into     <>"•'••' 234,805.000 

the  matter  of  needed  naval  ship  repair  work  jublotil 237  047  000 

for  the  New  York  Port  area  4||| IMI..."Iimi  "»,</".<«« 
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the  New  York  area  its  fair  share  of  work.  }?S! " 
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$105,747,140 


16.787.000  ... 

1.433.000 

50,900 

37,  572, 000 

3.155.000 

12.151,000 

5,  555, 000 

3, 407, 000 

1,507.000 

6.000 

1,600 

9.554.000 

188.000 

16, 278. 000 

6,245.000 

9,761,000 

388.000 

13.416.000 

234.000 

13.017.000 
244. 560.  000 

> 257. 577, 000 

1.483,900 

•161,741,000 

'257,567,000 

6,538,000 

32,303,600 

12, 793. 000 

24.404,000 

10, 149, 000 

56,499,000 


123.073.000 


21,068,460 


926.802.640 


Department   of   the   Navt, 
Naval  SHn>  Systems  Command. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Emanttel  Cellsr, 

Chairman,  New  York  Congressional  Delega- 
tion,  House   of   Representatives,    Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Chaoucan:   This  is  in  refer- 
ence  to   the   recent  meeting  that   Assistant 
Secretary  Shllllto  and  I  had  with  the  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  Congressional  Delega- 
tions concerning  naval  shipbuilding  and  re- 
pair work  in  the  Third   Naval  District.   At 
this  meeting,  certain  additional  Information 
was   requested,   which   it   Is   the  purpose  of 
this  letter  to  supply. 

The  first  request  was  for  a  breakdown 
of  Navy  shipwork  done  in  private  yards  in 
the  vsu-lous  continental  United  States  Naval 
Districts.  The  enclosed  chart  shows  the  dol- 
lar values  of  the  work  awarded  during  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Secondly,  a  statistical  analysis  of  the  geo- 
graphical origin  of  people  In  the  Navy  was 
requested.  In  this  regard,  naval  personnel 
originally  come  from  all  over  the  country 
In  numbers  roughly  proportionate  to  the 
population  of  the  various  geographical 
areas.  The  Navy  and  Congress  have  encour- 
aged this  proportion  by  the  appointment 
system  pertaining  to  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  the  State  selection  system 
applicable  to  tne  Naval  Reserve  Offlcers 
Training  Corps  (in  colleges),  and  the  quota 


■  Includes  Bath  and  Quiney. 

>  Total  lor  3d  Naval  District 

>  iTCludes  Newport  News  and  Baltimore. 
<  Includes  Jacksonville. 

Department  or  the  Navy,  OrncE 
OP  THE  Chiep  or  Naval  Opera- 
tiomb, 

Washington,  D.C.  August  23, 1963. 
OPNAV  Instruction  3111.16 
From :  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
To :  Distribution  List. 
Subject :  Increase  of  Ship  Home  Port  Time. 
Ref   (a)    Review  of  Management  of  the  De- 
partment   of    the    Navy    (NAVEXOS   P- 
2426A)— 15  Decemt>er   1962. 

1.  Purpose  This  instruction  sets  forth  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  Navy  with  ref- 
erence to  home  port  time. 

2.  Discussion.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on 
9  February  1963,  reviewed  reference  (a)  and 
generally  approved  the  reconmaendatlons 
therein.  Included  in  these  recommendations 
is  the  following: 

That  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  should 
initiate  action,  both  within  and  outside  the 
Navy,  to  allow  ships  to  be  In  dr  cloee  to  home 
ports  as  great  a  time  as  Is  possible.  Overhaul 
locations,  special  operations,  celebrations, 
holiday  appearances,  and  daily  operations 
which  do  not  add  to  combat  readiness  should 
be  evaluated  from  this  viewpoint.  (Recom- 
mendation No.  67) " 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  is  aware 
that  the  increase  of  home  port  time  has  long 


been  a  matter  of  continuing  command  at- 
tention. This  goal  Is  consistent  with  the  In- 
terest in  the  morale  of  fleet  personnel  and 
their  dependents,  fleet  operating  funds,  and 
reduction  in  the  tempo  of  operations.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  is  in 
accord  with  the  Intent  of  this  recommenda- 
tion. 

3.  Action.  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the 
following  action  with  reference  to  fleet  de- 
tailed planning  is  prescribed: 

a.  Scheduling  authorities  will  review  their 
scheduling  procedures  In  the  Interest  of  en- 
hancing home  port  time  for  units  under  their 
control. 

b.  Overhauls,  availabilities,  and  other  up- 
keep periods  will  be  scheduled  in.  or  as  close 
to,  home  ports  as  much  as  is  possible. 

c.  Daily  operations  will  be  scheduled  from 
home  ports  consistent  with  the  availability 
of  training  services  and  other  operational 
considerations. 

d.  Special  operations,  celebrations,  and 
holiday  appearances,  which  cannot  be  cate- 
gorized either  as  contributing  to  combat 
readiness  or  as  convenient  to  normal  fleet 
operations,  will  be  reduced  In  so  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

4.  Implementation.  This  Instruction  be- 
comes effective  for  planning  piirpoees  upon 
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receipt  and  for  scheduling  fleet  movements 
beginning  with  the  Second  Quarter  of  FY 
1964. 

6.  Publicity.  This  policy  may  be  announced 
within  and  outside  of  the  Navy  when  sup- 
porting operation  schedules  are  approved 
by  existing  authorities. 

L.  P.  Ramage. 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Fleet 
Operations  and  Readiness  > . 

Jttlt  1,  1968. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javfts 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Javits:  This  Is  in  further 
reply  to  your  recent  letters  addressed  to  me 
and  to  Rear  Admiral  Fahy  concerning  our 
recent  discussion  of  ship  repair  work  in  the 
Port  of  New  York  area. 

With  regard  to  the  question  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  your  letter  ("Why  cannot  the  Navy 
designate  New  York  as  the  home  port  of 
enough  ships  to  Insure  that  New  York  gets  its 
fair  share  of  repair  work?")  you  realize.  I 
am  sure,  that  many  factors  must  be  consid- 
ered in  assigning  a  ship  to  a  home  port.  Be- 
cause of  their  specialized  missions  we  do 
have  several  ships  homeported  in  the  New 
York  area.  These  are  Naval  Reserve  Training 
Ships  which  are  assigned  in  the  area  to  meet 
the  needs  of  area  reservists:  the  USS  COM- 
PASS ISLAND  Is  berthed  at  the  former  New 
York  Naval  Shipyard,  and  two  ammunition 
ships  are  at  Bayonne.  Some  considerations 
which  make  New  York  somewhat  less  desira- 
ble than  other  East  Coast  ports  for  home- 
p>ortlng  Atlantic  Fleet  ships  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

a.  Long  channel  (21  miles)  plus  distance  to 
Narragansett  Bay  operating  areas  (67  miles) 
or  Norfolk  operating  areas  (168  miles)  re- 
sulting in  excessive  transit  time  and  un- 
economical ship  employment  for  most  war- 
ships. 

b.  Lack  of  training  facilities  and  schools 
for  shorebased  training. 

c.  Additional  cost  of  tug  and  pilot  services 
(usually  required  because  of  complexity  of 
harbor  and  density  of  traffic ) . 

d.  Difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  housing 
for  families  of  ships'  crews  In  terms  of  cost 
and  proximity  to  ships'  berthing  area  (com- 
muting problem) . 

I  assure  you  that  the  Navy  gives  serious 
and  deliberate  consideration  to  the  selection 
of  each  ship's  home  port.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis, the  decision  must  be  based  on  opera- 
tional requirements  of  the  Navy  and  the 
morale  and  family  welfare  of  the  Navy  men 
who  man  the  ship. 

In  paragraph  (2)  of  your  letter  you  asked 
if  It  would  be  consistent  with  the  rationale 
of  the  home-port  repair  policy  to  alter  the 
regulations  to  provide  that  where  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  repair  a  ship  at  its  actual  home 
port,  the  repair  Job  will  be  open  to  bidding 
by  all  repair  yards  within  the  home-port  dis- 
trict, or  the  adjoining  district,  or  even  along 
the  entire  coast.  It  is  believed  that  sufficient 
latitude  In  this  connection  exists  under  the 
current  regulations.  There  are  two  baste 
types  of  repair  work — scheduled  and  un- 
scheduled. Scheduled  overhauls  and  un- 
scheduled work  on  combatant  ships  are  nor- 
mally performed  at  a  naval  shipyard  In  or 
near  the  home  port.  For  non-combatant 
shlp>s.  scheduled  overhauls  are  normally  made 
available  for  award  on  a  competitive  basis  to 
private  yards  throughout  the  naval  district 
to  which  the  ships  are  assigned :  unsched- 
uled work  in  also  bid  competitively  through- 
out the  district  when  possible.  Further  re- 
strictions to  a  particular  geographical  area 
within  a  district  are  imposed  only  when  ne- 
cessitated by  operational  commitments  or 
military  requirements.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  this  rule  Is  that  restricting  the  geograph- 
ical area  may  severely  limit  competition 
and  result  in  higher  prices  for  the  work  to 
be  done. 


The  present  regulations  also  provide  for 
extending  the  bidding  area  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  a  single  naval  district  In  certain  cir- 
cumstances. There  have  been  occasions  when 
solicitation  outside  a  naval  district  (in  some 
cases  coast- wide)  resulted  in  substantial 
monetary  savings.  Accordingly,  when  the 
contracting  officer  determining  that  restrict- 
ing the  bidding  to  a  single  district  or  area 
within  a  district  will  prevent  the  obtaining 
of  adequate  competition  or  that  the  results 
will  be  unduly  costly,  he  may  recommend 
that  the  area  of  competition  be  extended.  In 
two  Instances  during  1967,  extensions  of  the 
bidding  area  resulted  in  the  performance  of 
work  on  First  Naval  District  ships  In  the 
Third  Naval  District. 

Other  special  considerations  may  condition 
or  limit  the  list  of  firms  for  solicitation  on 
a  particular  procurement.  For  example,  when 
work  must  be  performed  during  a  restricted 
availability,  the  list  of  firms  to  be  solicited 
may  have  to  be  limited  to  those  which  are  in 
geographical  proximity  to  the  ship  or  have 
sufficient  capacity  to  perform  the  Job  within 
the  prescribed  time  limits.  This  requirement 
Is  even  more  pertinent  In  the  case  of  emer- 
gency voyage  repairs,  where  contracting  with 
a  single  firm  may  be  necessary  In  order  that 
the  repaired  ship  may  continue  on  mission 
without  having  to  change  Its  operating 
schedule.  Moreover,  when  the  performance 
of  repair  or  overhaul  work  Includes  access 
to  material  classified  confidential  or  higher, 
the  solicitation  must  be  limited  to  those 
firms  which  possess  the  necessary  security 
clearance. 

Since  only  a  relatively  few  ship-repair 
Anns  possess  adequate  dry-dock  facilities 
(thereby  limiting  competition  for  such  work) 
dry-dock  work  in  a  particular  ship  is  fre- 
quently bid  separately  from  "topside"  work. 
This  procedure,  called  "spllt-blddlng,"  per- 
mits maximum  competition  on  the  topside 
work  package,  thus  enabling  small  firms  to 
obtain  some  ship-repair  work. 

Because  of  these  many  variables  involved 
in  repair  and  overhaul  assignments,  and 
given  the  alternatives  presently  available,  a 
change  In  policy  such  as  you  have  suggested 
is  not  considered  feasible  at  this  time. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  regret  that  I  am 
unable  to  ofler  an  answer  to  your  request  for 
advice,  in  paragraph  (3)  of  your  letter,  on 
any  other  measures  that  could  be  taken  to 
alleviate  the  problem  of  lack  of  ship-repair 
work  that  the  Port  of  New  York  faces. 
Sincerely, 


July  22,  1968 
Mr.  Barry  J.  SniLLrro, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Department 
of  the  Navy,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  SHn-Lrro:  Thank  you  for  your 
recent  letter  in  response  to  my  letter  of 
June  4,  1968,  to  you  concerning  the  Navy's 
home  port  repair  policy.  While  I  can  under- 
stand, up  to  a  point,  that  there  may  be  some 
problem  In  designating  New  York  as  the 
home  port  of  a  number  of  ships,  I  frankly 
do  not  understand  your  response  to  the  sec- 
ond suggestion  made  In  my  letter,  i.e..  that 
where  the  actual  home  port  Is  unavailable 
for  the  repair  work,  bidding  should  be  thrown 
open  to  repair  facilities  In  adjoining  districts, 
or  along  the  entire  coast.  According  to  your 
letter,  this  apparently  has  been  done  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  particularly  where  sub- 
stantial monetary  savings  resulted.  How  is  the 
Navy  to  know  whether  substantial  monetary 
savings  can  be  achieved  unless  It  opens  up 
the  bidding  to  other  districts?  Furthermore, 
Insofar  as  there  may  be  special  considera- 
tions applicable  In  certain  cases.  I  do  not 
understand  why  they  could  not  be  treated 
simply  as  exceptions  from  the  general  rule 
I   have  suggested. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 


New  York  and  New  Jersey 

Dry  Dock  Association, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  July  26, 1968. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javfts, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahirigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javfts:  We  are  enclosing 
herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
Representative  Emanuel  Celler,  as  Chairman 
of  the  New  York  Congressional  Delegation.  In 
response  to  a  previous  letter  from  Admiral 
Fahy  following  our  May  meeting  with  Navy 
officials. 

We  appreciate  yoxir  continuing  Interest  In 
the  problems  which  the  Navy  Department's 
ship  repair  policy  is  causing  the  Port  of  New 
York  and  your  recent  assurance  that  you 
will  follow  up  in  the  matter.  We  believe  that 
your  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  New  York  Port 
ship  repair  companies  and  shipyard  workers 
will  be  particularly  helpful. 
Very  truly  yours. 

James  E.  Reynolds,  Jr., 

President. 

New  York  and  New  Jersey 

Dry  Dock  Association, 
New  York,  N.Y..  July  16, 1968. 
Hon.  Emanttel  Celler, 

Chairman,  New  York  Congressional  Delega- 
tion, Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Celler:  The  members  of  the 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock  Associa- 
tion have  carefully  reviewed  the  reply  letter 
from  Rear  Admiral  Edward  J.  Fahy  enclosed 
with  your  letter  of  June  17.  1968. 

We  are  greatly  disappointed  that  Admiral 
Fahy.  following  the  May  9.  1968  meeting  vrtth 
leading  members  of  the  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  Congressional  delegations,  has  not  pro- 
posed any  steps  to  resolve  the  serious  Imbal- 
ance of  Navy  contract  awards  to  private  ship- 
yards on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  His  letter  In- 
dicates that  Navy  Department  Intends  to  con- 
tinue diverting  repair  and  overhaul  work 
from  the  New  York  Port  to  shipyards  in  other 
states,  Justifying  such  action  on  the  basis  of 
"the  Navy's  policy  on  home  port  time". 

Said  policy  apparently  first  was  imple- 
mented on  August  23,  1963  (see  OPNAV  In- 
struction 3111.16,  encloeed  with  Admiral 
Fahy's  letter) .  Prior  to  such  time,  the  Navy's 
primary  concern  was  "to  apportion  ship  re- 
pair work  among  the  various  naval  districts, 
for  award  to  private  yards  on  a  competitive 
basis,  in  direct  relation  to  expected  mobiliza- 
tion requirements  for  private  repair  yards  In 
those  districts."  (Emphasis  added)  (Janu- 
ary 22,  1960  letter  from  Rear  Admiral  R.  L. 
Moore.  Jr.  to  the  Honorable  John  H.  Ray, 
M.  C,  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed) .  Under  such 
former  policy  the  private  shipyards  in  the 
New  York  Port  could  expect  a  relatively 
stable  volume  of  Navy  repair  work,  since  they 
undoubtedly  would  be  called  upon  to  per- 
form a  major  service  In  the  event  of  a  nation- 
al emergency.  (During  World  War  II,  the  Port 
shipyards  performed  over  60  percent  of  Navy 
repairs  on  the  Atlantic  Coast) .' 

The  Navy  I^epartmenfE  new  "home  pwrt" 
repair  policy  totally  ignores  the  nation's  need 
for  well  dispersed  ship  repair  facilities  and 
centers  completely  on  the  alleged  morale  re- 
quirement's of  a  small  percentage  of  Navy 
personnel. 

Moreover,  It  seems  Improbable  that  the 
home  port  repair  policy  as  presently  Imple- 
mented can  uniformly  accomplish  the  stated 
morale  objective.  The  Navy  Department  re- 
stricts bids  on  repair  work  not  Just  to  the 


'  It  Is  our  understanding  that  Admiral 
Fahy,  In  addition  to  serving  as  Commander 
of  the  Naval  Ships  Systems  CX>mmand,  is 
Coordinator  for  Ship  Repeilr  and  Conver- 
sion, Department  of  Defense  and  Department 
of  Commerce.  The  lonctlon  of  such  office  in- 
cludes maintaining  statistics  In  connection 
with  ship  repair  capacities  on  a  national 
basis  for  mobilization  purposes. 
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hom«  port  but  to  the  entire  Naval  District 
In  which  the  home  port  la  located.  Since 
Naval  Dlatrlcta  encompaas  a  large  geo- 
graphic ares  (there  are  only  five  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast),  a  successful  bidder  may  be 
located  In  a  port  within  the  home  district 
which  Is  several  hundred  miles  from  the 
actual  home  port.  Under  such  circumstances, 
as  Senator  Javlta  noted  at  the  May  9,  1968 
meeting.  It  is  dliScult  to  conceive  how  a  crew- 
man can  get  home  "four  or  Ave  nights  a 
week"  while  his  ship  Is  In  dry  dock,  as  then 
suggested  by  Admiral  Fahy. 

In  addition  to  changing  Its  ship  repair 
policy,  the  Navy  Department  In  recent  years 
has  been  gradually  transferring  numerous 
vessels  from  the  New  York  Port  to  home 
ports  In  other  states,  principally  In  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Naval  Districts.  Since  bidding  on 
the  repair  and  overhaul  of  such  vessels  then 
Is  restricted  to  private  shipyards  within  those 
districts,  the  New  York  Port  shipyards  have 
been  effectively  eliminated  from  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  Navy  work. 

As  a  result,  we  have  previously  noted  that 
the  percentage  of  Navy  Atlantic  Coast  re- 
pt\lr  contracts  awarded  to  the  New  York  Port 
has  declined  from  over  60  percent  during 
World  War  11  to  approximately  3.78  per- 
cent In  flacsl  year  1966.  Pour  major  private 
shipyards  In  the  New  York  Port  have  been 
forced  to  close  during  the  last  several  years. 
A  loss  has  been  sustained  In  local  private 
shipyard  employment  from  a  peak  of  over 
40.000  during  World  War  II  and  about  10,- 
000  In  the  1950's  to  about  4.000  today. 

Although  the  New  York  Port  still  has 
more  ship  repair  companies  with  a  combined 
dry  dock  capacity  greater  than  any  other 
port  In  the  country,  the  decline  of  our  In- 
dustry Is  likely  to  continue  unless  something 
Is  done  to  change  Navy  policies.  Indeed,  the 
Navy  Department  has  scheduled  even  fewer 
vessels  for  overhaul  and  repair  here  In  the 
next  few  fiscal  years. 

Admiral  Pahy's  letter  does  not  respond  to 
the  suggestion  of  several  members  of  the 
New  York  delegation  that  more  vessels 
ahould  be  home  ported  In  New  York.  As  you 
will  recall,  the  Admiral  asserted  at  the  May 
9  meeting  that  home  ports  are  determined 
by  deployment  requirements.  It  certainly 
would  seem  that  tactical  considerations  re- 
quire deployment  of  Navy  vessels  In  the 
North  Atlantic  area,  and  that  the  great  har- 
bor of  New  York  should  serve  as  the  natural 
home  port  of  such  vessels. 

In  this  connection,  we  note  that  it  Is  now 
proposed  that  the  federal  government  will 
retain  several  piers  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  which  have  substantial  capacity  for 
berthing  naval  vessels.  In  addition,  it  Is  our 
understanding  that  the  facilities  of  the 
Brooklyn  Naval  Station,  including  an  Offi- 
cers Club,  health  and  dental  clinics  and 
communications  center,  are  not  Involved  In 
the  proposed  transfer  of  the  property  to  the 
City  and  that  said  facilities  will  continue  to 
l3e  operated  by  the  Navy  Department. 

Furthermore,  there  presently  are  substan- 
tial berthing  facilities  for  naval  vessels  at 
the  Military  Ocean  Terminal  In  Bayonne, 
New  Jersey,  and  other  excellent  facilities  for 
ship  forces  to  fill  their  housing,  commissary, 
recreational  and  medical  needs  can  be  made 
readily  available  in  the  New  York  Port  area 
at  Port  Hamilton,  Port  Hancock.  Fort  Tot- 
ten.  Fort  Wadsworth.  Fort  Dix.  Camp  Kil- 
mer. Miller  Field.  Earle  Naval  Depot,  and 
St.  Albans  Naval  Hospital. 

Admiral  Fahy  has  enclosed  with  his  letter 
a  schedule  which  purports  to  ahow  the 
breakdown  of  Navy  ship  work  done  in  pri- 
vate yards  in  the  various  continental  United 
States  Naval  Districts  during  the  period 
July,  1967  to  March.  1968  The  schedule  In- 
dicates that  during  the  said  period  the  New 
York  Port  was  awarded  repair  and  overhaul 
contracts  valued  at  a  maximum  of  $7,033.- 
000.  This  constitutes,  for  the  nation's  great- 


est seaport,  only  6.6  percent  of  the  $123,- 
073,000  shown  as  awarded  to  private  yards 
on  a  national  basis,  and  only  9.9  percent  of 
the  work  awarded  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
(First.  Third.  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Naval 
Districts  I 

By  comparison,  private  shipyards  in  the 
Port  of  Norfolk -Newport  News-Baltimore 
(Fifth  Naval  District)  received  repair  and 
overhaul  awards  valued  at  $37,572,000  or 
more  than  five  times  the  value  of  such  con- 
tracts awarded  to  the  New  York  Port. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Adminis- 
tration recently  has  directed  that  preference 
in  Federal  procurements  should  be  given  to 
Arms  located  in  areas  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment. In  this  connection,  we  note  that 
during  the  period  referred  to  above  New  York 
Port  area  cities  (New  York  City,  Jersey  City, 
Newark,  New  Brunswick-Perth  Amboy,  and 
Patterson-Cllfton-Passalc)  had  306.500  per- 
sons unemployed,  while  cities  in  the  Norfolk- 
Newport  News  Port  area  (Newport  News- 
Hampton,  Norfolk-Portsmouth,  Richmond, 
and  Baltimore)  had  only  40.000  persons  un- 
employed.' Thus,  although  the  New  York 
Port  area  had  more  than  7  times  as  many 
unemployed  persons  as  the  Port  of  Norfolk- 
Newport  News-Baltimore,  It  received  only 
about  one-flfth  of  the  amount  of  Navy  re- 
pair and  overhaul  work. 

WhUe  we  can  understand  the  Navy  De- 
partment's concern  for  the  morale  of  its 
career  men.  we  believe  that  It  should  be 
equally  concerned  about  the  morale  of  the 
nation's  career  shipyard  workers.  The  lives 
of  many  such  workers  In  the  New  York  Port 
have  been  seriously  disrupted  by  their  In- 
ability to  obtain  steady  employment  due  to 
the  Navy  Department's  diversion  of  work  to 
other  ports. 

The  situation  Is  becoming  worse  and  U 
likely  to  result  in  the  closing  of  additional 
New  York  Port  shipyards  unless  Immediate 
action  is  taken. 

We  suggest  that  the  following  steps  should 
be  taken  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  by 
the  Congressional  Delegations  representing 
the  New  York  Port: 

1.  A  further  meeting  with  Assistant  Secre- 
tary ShUllto  and  Admiral  Pahy  should  be 
scheduled  to  determine  whether  the  Navy 
Department  will  either: 

(a)  Restore  New  York  as  a  major  home 
port  for  naval  vessels,  or 

(b)  Permit  the  New  York  Port  shipyards 
to  repair  and  overhaul  vessels  regularly  home- 
ported  In  other  Naval  Districts. 

We  suggest  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  Admiral  Thomas  J.  Moorer.  Chief  of  Na- 
val Operations,  also  be  requested  to  attend 
said  meeting. 

2.  If  the  Navy  Department  indicates  that 
it  win  not  or  cannot  do  either  of  the  above, 
then  legislation  should  be  Introduced  re- 
quiring that  more  naval  vessels  be  home- 
ported  in  the  New  York  Port  and  that  the 
Navy  Department  apportion  ship  repair  work 
to  private  yards  In  direct  relation  to  expected 
mobilization  requirements  for  private  repair 
yards. 

Please  advise  us  as  to  any  further  Infor- 
maUon  needed  or  alternative  action  which 
you  may  wish  to  recommend. 

We  shall  appreciate  your  further  urgent 
attention  to  this  critical  situation  confront- 
ing the  New  York  Port  ship  repair  Industry. 

We  are   sending  copies  of  this  letter  to- 
gether with  Admiral  Fahy's  R«ay  31,  1968  let- 
ter to  members  of  the  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  Congressional  Delegations. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  E.  Reynolds,  Jr., 

President. 


'  As  of  January,  1968.  Area  Trends  in  Em- 
ployment and  Unemployment,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Manpower  Administrator. 
May,  1968.  pages  34-36. 


Janttart  22,  1960. 
Hon.  John  H.  Rat, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Mk.  Ray:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  dated  13  January  1960  In  which  you 
referred  to  the  distribution  among  naval  dis- 
tricts of  work  on  the  forthcoming  Inactlva- 
tion  of  twenty-two  ships  by  the  Navy.  You 
questioned  the  relationship  of  thU  distribu- 
tion to  expected  mobilization  requirements 
for  repair  yards  in  the  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Norfolk  areas. 

The  policy  outlined  in  the  Bureau's  letter 
of  12  January  1960  to  you  is  applicable  to 
Navy  ship  repair  work  awarded  to  private 
yards.  The  Navy  endeavors,  on  a  long-range 
basis,  to  apportion  ship  repair  work  among 
the  various  naval  districts,  for  award  to  pri- 
vate yards  on  a  competitive  basis.  In  direct 
relation  to  expected  mobilization  require- 
ments for  private  repair  yards  In  those  dis- 
tricts. As  indicated  in  our  earlier  letter,  three 
of  the  above-mentioned  twenty-two  ships 
are  to  be  inactivated  In  private  yards  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  (located  In  the  Fourth 
Naval  District),  as  compared  to  one  ship  to 
be  Inactivated  in  the  New  York  area  (located 
in  the  Third  Naval  District).  None  of  these 
ships  are  to  be  inactivated  In  private  yards  in 
the  Norfolk  area  (located  in  the  Fifth  Naval 
District).  However.  It  should  be  noted  that 
dollar  estimates  of  Navy  repair  work  awarded 
to  private  yards  in  the  Third,  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Naval  Districts  during  calendar  1959  are 
$14,749,714:  $2,397,066:  and  $11,090,410,  re- 
spectively. 

The  submarine  which,  according  to  our 
earlier  letter,  had  been  assigned  to  the  Nor- 
folk Naval  Shipyard  now  has  been  reassigned 
to  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard. 

I  trust  that  the  foregoing  satisfactorily 
answers  your  inquiry. 

With  kindest  regards, 
Sincerely  yours, 

B.  L.  Moore.  Jr., 
Rear    Admiral.    USN.    Acting    Chief    of 
Bureau. 

Department  or  the  Navy. 
Naval  Ship  Systems  Command. 

Washington,  D.C..  May  31.1968. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Cellzb, 

Chairman,  New  York  Congressional  Delega- 
tion, House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  refer- 
ence to  the  recent  meeting  that  Assistant  Sec- 
retary ShllUto  and  I  had  with  the  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  Congressional  Delegations 
concerning  naval  shipbuilding  and  repair 
work  In  the  Third  Naval  District.  At  this 
meeting,  certain  additional  information  was 
requested,  which  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
letter  to  supply. 

The  first  request  was  for  a  breakdown  of 
Navy  shlpwork  done  in  private  yards  in  the 
various  continental  United  States  Naval  Dis- 
tricts. The  enclosed  chart  shows  the  dollar 
values  of  the  work  awarded  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

Secondly,  a  statistical  analysis  of  the  geo- 
graphical origin  of  people  In  the  Navy  was 
requested.  In  this  regard,  naval  personnel 
originally  come  from  all  over  the  country  In 
numbers  roughly  proportionate  to  the  p>opu- 
latlon  of  the  various  geographical  areas.  The 
Navy  and  Congress  have  encouraged  this  pro- 
ptortlon  by  the  appointment  system  pertain- 
ing to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  the 
State  selection  system  applicable  to  the 
Naval  Heserve  Officers  Training  Corps  (in 
colleges),  and  the  quota  system  by  regions 
established  for  enlistees.  For  example.  In 
Fiscal  year  1967,  the  Par  West  (California. 
Oregon.  Washington)  supplied  approximately 
13%  of  the  new  entrants  to  the  Navy,  as  did 
the  Midwest/Great  Lakes  region.  The  Mld- 
Atlantlc    region.    Including    New    York    and 
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New  Jersey,  supplied  about  lO'^r,  as  did  both 
the  South  East  and  the  Great  Plains/Rocky 
Mountain  reglo:w. 

With  regard  to  the  third  request,  seeking 
statistics  as  to  the  proportion  of  married 
people  in  the  Navy,  approximately  85-90  per- 
cent of  "career"  Navy  men  are  married.  Regu- 
lar officers  and  those  enlisted  personnel  who 
are  eligible  for  a  second  re-enllstment  are 
considered  career  men.  They  are  the  people 
whom  the  Navy  particularly  wants  to  retain 
because  of  its  Investment  In  their  training 
and  experience.  However,  if  all  the  18-19  year 
olds  and  other  "novices"  are  counted,  the 
proportion  of  married  people  is  about  35 
I>ercent. 

The  fourth  request  asked  to  whom  Basic 
Allowance  for  Quarters  Is  paid.  Presently  all 
personnel  for  whom  Government  quarters 
are  not  available  draw  Basic  Allowance  for 
Quarters.  In  this  connection,  bachelor  per- 
sonnel assigned  aboard  ship  are  considered 
to  be  furnished  Government  quarters. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Arthur  J.  GrjTnes  be- 
fore the  Second  Annual  Port  of  New  York 
Congressional  Breakfast,  concerning  the 
decline  of  naval  repair  work  to  the  New  York 
Port  area,  has  been  received  and  reviewed. 
The  statistical  data  contained  In  this  state- 
ment are  substantially  correct,  as  Is  the 
statement  of  the  Navy's  "home  port  repair 


policy."  Mr.  Grymes  asserted  that  the  home 
port  policy  Is  established  by  OPNAV  In- 
struction 04700.7D  and  that  the  Navy 
has  refused  to  provide  a  copy  of  that  docu- 
ment. It  should  be  noted  In  this  connection 
that  this  Instruction,  which  fcovers  all  as- 
pects of  maintenance  of  ships,  Is  classified 
con/ldentlol  and  therefore  cannot  be 
released  to  the  public.  However,  the  cited  In- 
struction did  not  establish  the  mentioned 
policy,  but  merely  repeats  It.  Attached  is  a 
copy  of  OPNAV  INSTRUCTION  3111.16, 
which  did  establish  the  Navy's  policy  on 
home  port  time.  As  that  instruction  pre- 
scribes. It  Is  the  Navy's  normal  policy  to  as- 
sign repair  and  other  work  on  ships  to  ac- 
tivities In.  or  close  to,  home  ports  as  much 
as  possible.  In  order  that  the  ships'  forces 
will  have  maximum  opportunity  for  ex- 
tended visits  with  their  families.  This  policy, 
long  In  use,  has  become  even  more  signi- 
ficant to  crew  morale  In  recent  years  with 
the  short  periods  that  the  ships  spend  In 
port  because  of  Increased  deployment  times. 
The  distribution  of  naval  ship  work  Is  made 
in  accordance  with  this  policy  If  consistent 
with  operational  commitments  and  workload 
considerations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

«"     Edward  J.  Fahy, 
Rear  Admiral,  USN,  Commander,  Naval 

Ship  Systems  Command. 


DOLLAR  VALUE  OF  NEW  CONSTRUCTION  AND  REPAIR  CONTRACTS  AWARDED  JULY  1967  MARCH  1368 


Naval  District 

New  construction 
and  conversion 

Repair  and 
overhaul 

MSTS  repair 

Total 

1st            

$103,038,000 

$2,708,000 

$1,140 

1  $105. 747. 140 

. 

ad        

2.242.000 

7, 032, 000 
9,755.000  . 

3,743.000 

13.017.000 

234,805.000 

244.560.000 

Subtotal 

4lh                               

237,047,000 

0 

16.787,000 

1.433.000 
37.  572, 000 
12.151,000 

3, 407, 000 
6,000 

9, 554, 000 
16,278,000 

9,761,000 
13.416,000 

3  743. 000 

50.900 

3.155,000 

5. 555, 000 

1,507,000 

1,600 

188,000 

6. 245. 000 

388.000 

234, 000 

i 257, 577. 000 
1,483.900 

5th       

121,014.000 

» 161. 741. 000 

6tli 

239,861,000 

'  257. 567, 000 

8tli    

1,624,000 

6.538.000 

9tli                          

32,296.000 

32,303.600 

11th      

3.051.000 

12,793,000 

San  Diego                    - 

1.911.000 

24.404,000 

12tli               

0 

10.149,000 

13tti                            

42.849.000 

56, 499. 000 

Total                    

782,691,000 

123,073,000 

21,068,460 

926.802,640 

>  Includes  Bath  and  Quincy. 
1  Total  for  3d  Naval  DistricL 

>  Includes  Newport  News  and  Baltimore. 
<  Includes  Jacksonville. 

Department  or  the  Navy,  Office 
OF  THE  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. 

Washington.  D.C,  August  23, 1963. 

OPNAV  instruction  3111.16 

From:  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
To:  Distribution  list. 
Subject:  Increase  of  ship  home  port  time. 
Reference:  (a)  Review  of  management  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  (NAVEXOS  P- 
2426A)— 15  December  1962. 

1.  Purpose.  This  instruction  sets  forth  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  Navy  with  ref- 
erence to  home  port  time. 

2  Discussion.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
on  9  February  1963,  reviewed  reference  (a) 
and  generally  approved  the  recommendations 
therein.  Included  in  these  recommendations 
is  the  following: 

"That  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  should 
Initiate  action,  both  within  and  outside  the 
Navy,  to  allow  ships  to  be  in  or  close  to  home 
ports  as  great  a  time  as  Is  possible.  Overhaul 
locations,  special  operations,  celebrations, 
holiday  appearances,  and  daily  operations 
which  do  not  add  to  combat  readiness  should 
be  evaluated  from  this  viewpoint.  (Recom- 
mendation No.  67.) " 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  is  aware 
that  the  Increase  of  home  port  time  has  long 
t>een  a  matter  of  continuing  command  atten- 
tion. This  goal  Is  consistent  with  the  in- 
terest In  the  morale  of  fleet  personnel  and 


their  dependents,  fleet  operating  funds,  and 
reduction  in  the  tempo  of  operations.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  is 
in  accord  with  the  intent  of  this  recom- 
mendation. 

3.  Action.  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the 
following  action  with  reference  to  fleet  de- 
tailed planning  is  prescribed: 

a.  Scheduling  authorities  will  review  their 
scheduling  procedtires  in  the  interest  of  en- 
hancing home  port  time  for  units  under 
their  control. 

b.  Overhauls,  availabilities,  and  other  up- 
Iceep  periods  will  be  scheduled  in.  or  as  close 
to,  home  ports  as  much  as  is  possible. 

c.  Daily  operations  will  be  scheduled  from 
home  ports  consistent  with  the  availability 
of  training  services  and  other  operational 
considerations. 

d.  Special  operations,  celebrations,  and 
holiday  appearances,  which  cannot  be  cate- 
gorized either  as  contributing  to  combat 
readiness  or  as  convenient  to  normal  fleet 
operations,  will  be  reduced  in  so  far  as 
po6sib?e. 

4.  Implementation.  This  Instruction  be- 
comes effective  for  planning  purpKJses  upon 
receipt  and  for  scheduling  fleet  movements 
beginning  with  the  Second  Quarter  of  FY 
1964. 

5.  Publicity.  This  policy  may  be  announced 
within  and  outside  of  the  Navy  when  sup- 


porting operation  schedules  are  approved  by 
existing  authorities. 

L,P.  Ramaob, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Department  of  the  Navy, 
Naval  Ship  Systems  Command, 
Washington.  D.C.  August  1, 1968. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  JAvrrs:  This  will  ac- 
knowledge your  letter  of  22  July  1968  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Installations 
and  Logistics)  concerning  ship  repair  work 
in  the  Port  of  New  York  area. 

Prompt  attention  is  being  given  to  your 
letter.  You  may  expect  a  further  reply  within 
the  next  two  weeks. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  DE  P.  Cleverly, 
Director  of  Public  Affairs  and  Con- 
gressional Relations. 

DHa»ARTMENT  OF  TKK  NaVY, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  14,  1968. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  jAvrrs;  This  is  in  further 
reply  to  your  letter  of  July  22,  1968.  concern- 
ing ship  repair  work  in  the  Port  of  New  York 
area. 

You  referred  to  our  previous  exchange  of 
correspondence  on  this  subject  and  requested 
clarification  of  my  response  to  your  sugges- 
tion that  the  Navy  extend  the  bidding  on  ship 
repair  work  to  repair  facilities  in  adjoining 
Naval  Districts,  or  aloni?  the  entire  coast, 
when  the  ship's  homeport  is  unavailable  for 
the  work.  You  further  asked  "How  is  the  Navy 
to  know  whether  substantial  monetary  sav- 
ings can  be  achieved  unless  it  opens  up  the 
bidding  to  other  districts?" 

As  indicated  in  my  letter  to  you  of  July  11, 
1968,  Navy  regulations  do  provide  for  extend- 
ing the  bidding  area  for  siilp  repair  work  out- 
side EWstrict  boundaries  in  certain  instances. 
Where  the  contracting  officer  determines  that 
geographical  restrictions  would  prevent  the 
obtaining  of  adequate  competition  and  that 
excessive  costs  would  result,  he  may  recom- 
mend that  the  area  of  competition  be  ex- 
tended. For  example,  if  a  contracting  officer 
Is  faced  with  a  sole  source  situation,  or  any 
other  constraints  to  adequate  price  competi- 
tion for  the  work  to  be  solicited,  the  bidding 
is  extended  in  order  to  obtain  additional 
competition,  providing  the  Fleet  Commander 
concurs  with  such  an  extension.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  shipyards  In 
the  adjoining  Naval  Districts,  or  along  the 
entire  coast,  would  bid  to  perform  the  work 
at  less  cost.  However,  each  case  is  evaluated 
in  light  of  the  conditions  existing  at  the  time 
of  repair  or  overhaul. 

With  respect  to  your  question  as  to  mone- 
tary savings  to  be  achieved,  the  contracting 
officers  (local  SupervUors  of  Shipbuilding. 
Conversion  and  Repair)  are  generally  aware 
of  the  adequacy  of  the  price  competition 
for  the  work  to  be  performed  In  their  respec- 
tive Naval  Districts  by  reason  of  their  Inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
contractors  in  the  Districts  to  perform  the 
work,  the  workload  of  the  Districts,  and 
their  day-to-day  dealings  and  overall  knowl- 
edge of  the  ship  repair  situation. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  foregoing  will  be  of 
assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Barry  J.  Shillito, 
Assistant    Secretary    of    the    Navy,    In- 
stallations and  Logistics. 

September  16,  1968. 
Mr.  Barry  Shillito, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Department 

of    the    Navy,    Office    of    the    Secretary, 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Shillito:    Thank  you  for   your 

recent  further  letter  concerning  ship  repair 

•i 
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work  In  the  New  York  area.  I  regret  that  I 
do  not  And  your  letter  a  satisfactory  re- 
sponse to  the  questions  raised  in  my  previous 
letters  to  you.  I  repeat  what  I  have  said 
earlier:  I  can  understand  and  accept,  up  to 
a  point,  the  Navy's  policy  of  having  ships  re- 
paired In  their  home  ports.  If.  however.  It  ts 
not  possible  or  desirable  to  have  a  ship  re- 
paired In  Its  home  port  then  I  am  still  com- 
pletely at  a  loss  as  to  why  bidding  cannot  be 
thrown  open  to  ports  In  other  districts,  as 
well  as  other  porta  in  the  same  district  as  the 
home  port. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Navy  could  and 
should  evince  a  great  deal  more  Interest 
than  It  has  In  maintaining  the  ship  repair 
capability  of  the  port  of  New  York,  as  well 
as  other  ports  which  have  been  receiving 
little  or  no  ship  repair  work  from  the  Navy. 
The  people  of  New  York  have  already  sus- 
tained, with  a  great  deal  of  hardship  and 
suffering,  the  closing  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  and  t^ie  Brooklyn  Army  Terminal  In 
recent  years.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  closing 
of  moat  of  the  ship  repair  yards,  which  Is 
what  will  occur  If  the  Navy  continues  to  fol- 
low Its  present  policy,  is  another  blow  which 
New  York  sbould  not  have  to  sustain,  par- 
ticularly 4o^*  '*  ^'1  ^"o  ^  a  ''low  to  the 
defense  capability  of  the  nation. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 

SKPTSMBEa  26,   1968. 
Mr  Bakit  SHTLLrro. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Department 
of    the    Navy.    Office    of    the   Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C. 
D>A«  Ms.  Shiijjto:  Further  to  o\ir  recent 
correspondence,  I  enclose  a  letter  I  have  re- 
cently received  from  Idi.  Jamea  E.  Reynolda, 
President  of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
Dry  Dock  Aasoclatlon.  I  would  appreciate  an 
Immediate  and   full   report   on   the   matters 
dlaciused  by  iSr.  Reynolds. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 


Nrw    YOSK    AKD    NSW    JXSSKT    Dbt 

Dock  Association. 
Nev>  York,  N.Y..  September  20.  1968. 
Re  Navy  ship  repair  policies. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Jatits. 
£7.5.  Senate  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dk-ui  Sematos  jAvrrs:  As  you  know,  the 
directive  from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
dated  August  23,  1963.  which  established  the 
Navy's  policy  on  Increased  ship  home  port 
time,  provides  that,  "Overhauls,  availabili- 
ties, and  other  upkeep  periods  will  be  sched- 
uled In.  or  as  close  to.  home  ports  as  much  as 
Is  possible."  (See  attached  copy  of  OPNAV 
Instruction  3111.16.  par.  3(b).)  The  Naval 
Ship  Systems  Command  In  attempting  to 
Implement  this  directive  has  adopted  a  prac- 
tice of  restricting  maintenance  work  bidding 
to  private  shipyards  located  within  the  same 
Navy  District  In  which  the  ship  involved  Is 
home  ported. 

As  we  previously  have  noted,  this  practice 
permits  shipyards  located  In  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, to  bid  on  work  on  naval  vessels  home 
ported  In  Norfolk,  Virginia,  a  distance  of 
well  over  200  miles.' 


'  Both  Baltimore  and  Norfolk  are  located 
within  the  Fifth  Naval  District.  (A  map 
showing  the  various  Naval  Districts  Is  en- 
closed herewith  for  reference.)  Thus,  Balti- 
more, which  serves  as  a  home  port  for  only 
a  few  small  Navy  vessels.  In  Qscal  year  1966 
received  Navy  ship  repair  contract  awards 
valued  at  over  $8,500,000.  as  compared  with 
the  approximately  $5,000,000  awarded  to  New 
York.  (The  Naval  Ship  Systems  Command 
has  refused  to  provide  us  with  the  dollar 
value  of  contract  awards  for  the  years  fol- 
lowing 1966.  See  attached  copy  of  letter  dated 
20  August  1968.) 


However,  because  of  this  practice  of  re- 
stricting bids  within  the  confines  of  a  single 
Naval  Dtatrlct.  the  New  York  Port  shipyards 
are  not  ordinarily  permitted  to  bid  on  Navy 
vessels  home  ported  In  Narragansett  Bay. 
Rhode  Island,  which  la  located  only  about 
180  miles  from  New  York,  and  on  vessels 
home  ported  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
a  distance  of  only  90  miles. 

Narragansett  Bay  reportedly  U  one  of  the 
major  Navy  home  porta  and  operating  areas 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Bidding  on  mainte- 
nance work  for  shirs  home  ported  there.  \in- 
der  the  practice  adopted  by  the  Naval  Ship 
Systems  Command,  ordinarily  Is  restricted  to 
shipyards  located  in  the  First  Nav.il  District 
(Maine,  New  Hampshire.  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island)  .• 

We  are  aware  of  only  one  major  and  three 
smaller  dry  dock  companies  In  the  entire 
First  Naval  District  which  bid  on  and  are 
awarded  contracts  for  such  work.  The  re- 
sultant overflow  work  apparently  often  Is 
assigned  to  private  shipyards  In  the  Fifth 
Naval  District.  For  example,  within  the  past 
month  the  Naval  Ship  Systems  Command 
has  awarded  dry  docking  work  on  the  USS 
ARCADIA,  a  ship  home  ported  In  Narra- 
gansett Bay.  to  the  Maryland  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Company.  Baltimore  A  con- 
tract for  topside  repair  work  on  the  same 
vessel  has  been  awarded  to  the  Metro  Ma- 
chine Corporation.  Norfolk.  The  New  York 
shipyards,  which  obviously  are  much  closer  to 
the  ARCADIA'S  home  port,  were  not  even 
given  the  opportunity  to  bid  on  such  work. 
Similarly,  the  New  York  shipyards  or- 
dinarily are  not  permitted  to  bid  on  main- 
tenance work  on  the  several  naval  vessels 
home  ported  In  Philadelphia,  since  Philadel- 
phia Is  located  within  the  Fourth  Naval  Dis- 
trict We  are  aware  of  only  one  major  Atlantic 
Coast  dry  dock  company  In  the  Fourth  Naval 
District,  and  said  company  because  of  other 
business  reportedly  at  present  has  little 
Interest  in  obtaining  Navy  repair  and 
overhaul   contracts. 

It  appears  that  the  resultant  overflow 
work  from  Philadelphia  also  often  Is  assigned 
to  private  shipyards  in  the  Fifth  Naval  Dis- 
trict. The  Navy  recently  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  work  on  the  USS  HANK,  home  port- 
ed m  Philadelphia,  to  the  Metro  Machine 
Corporation.  Norfolk.  The  New  York  Port 
shipyards,  although  closer  to  the  home  port 
of  the  HANK,  again  were  not  given  an  op- 
portunity  to  compete  for  said  contract. 

We  urgently  request  that  you  direct 
an  Inquiry  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as 
to  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  award- 
ing of  contracts  Involving  such  vessels  as 
the  ARCADIA  and  the  HANK  to  private 
shipyards  In  the  Fifth  Naval  District  when 
shipyards  located  In  New  York  are  much 
closer  to  the  home  ports.  This  certainly  seems 
contrary  to  the  Navy's  announced  policy  on 
home  port  time 

Furthermore,  we  suggest  that  you  demand 
on  behalf  of  the  New  York  Port  that  local 
shipyards  should  be  regularly  permitted  to 
bid  on  maintenance  contracts  for  Navy  ves- 
sels home  ported  In  Narragansett  Bay  and 
Philadelphia.  This  would  provide  a  significant 
amount  of  work  on  a  fwrmanent  basis  to 
alleviate  the  serious  \7ork  shortage  problem 
confronting  our  shipyards.  It  also  would  pro- 
vide a  means  of  relieving  tlie  hard-core  un- 
employment problem  which,  according  to 
Labor  Department  statistics.  Is  much  more 
severe  In  the  New  York  Port  area  than  In  any 
other  Atlantic  Coast  port. 

Moreover,  permitting  the  five  major  New 
York  Port  dry  dock  companies  to  compete 
on  bids  with  the  few  companies  in  the  First 
and  Fourth  Naval  Districts  certainly  would 
be  consistent  with  the  Navy  Department's 
proclaimed  efforts  to  reduce  Fiscal  Year  1969 
expenditures.  It  thus  also  would  be  welcomed 
by  American  taxpayers. 


'  New  York  is  located  in  the  Third  Naval 
District. 


The  mere  fact  that  imaginary  lines  defin- 
ing the  Naval  Districts  have  been  drawn  be- 
tween New  York  and  Narragansett  Bay  and 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  should  not  be 
permitted  to  bar  these  essential  objectives. 
As  previously  Indicated,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations'  directive  dated  23  August  1963 
does  not  require  restricting  maintenance  bids 
within  the  confines  of  a  single  Navy  District; 
It  requires  only  that  such  work  be  done  "in. 
or  as  close  to.  home  porta  as  much  as  Is 
possible  "  Certainly,  If  the  Naval  Ships  Sys- 
tems Command  feels  that  It  Is  complying 
with  said  directive  by  permitting  ships  home 
ported  In  Norfolk  to  be  repaired  In  Balti- 
more. It  should  have  no  hesitation  whatso- 
ever In  permitting  bids  by  New  York  ship- 
yards on  vessels  home  ported  In  Narragan- 
sett Bay  and  Philadelphia,  where  the  dis- 
tance between  such  shipyards  and  the  home 
ports  is  much  less. 

We  greatly  appreciate  your  continued  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  New  York  Port  ship 
repair  companies  and  shipyard  workers.  We 
commend  also  the  study  and  attention  given 
to  this  matter  by  your  worthy  assistant,  Mr. 
Gene  Mlttelman. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  In 
regard  to  the  foregoing  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Jamcs  E.  Retnolds.  Jr.. 

President. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  it  should  be  necessary  to  introduce 
tills  amendment.  But  it  is  apparent  that 
I  have  exhausted  all  other  means  avail- 
able by  which  Navy  policy  could  pos- 
sibly be  made  more  rational.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  that  the  amendment 
I  introduce  today  does  not  in  fact  re- 
quire any  naval  ship  repair  work  to  be 
awarded  to  New  York.  Nor  does  it  require 
any  vessel  to  be  repaired  at  a  place  other 
than  its  home  port.  It  merely  requires 
that  when  a  ship  is  repaired  at  a  place 
other  than  its  home  port,  the  contractor 
be  selected  by  competitive  bidding  open 
to  all  drydock  or  repair  facilities  within 
1.000  miles  of  the  vessel's  home  port. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1013 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment,  on  behalf  of 
myself,  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  House  bill  18707,  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed.  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  other  Senators  who 
may  wish  to  do  so  during  the  remainder 
of  the  day  be  permitted  to  join  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received  and  printed,  and  it 
will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  defer  deployment  of 
the  Sentinel  ABM  system  until  June  1969. 
The  amendment  in  no  way  would  inhibit 
a  vigorous  research  and  development 
program  from  proceeding. 

While  many  of  the  resisons  for  the 
postponement  of  the  deployment  of  the 
Sentinel  system  have  been  expressed 
before  on  the  floor,  and  most  recently 
during  the  debates  on  the  Department 
of  Defense  authorization  bill,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  basic  issues 
be  thoroughly  examined  and  clarified, 
for  once  the  Congress  approves  the  ap- 
propriations included  In  the  bill  for  the 
actual  construction  of  components  and 
the  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  system, 
it  is  probable  it  will  have  taken  an  Irre- 
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verslble  step  toward  the  expenditure  of 
$40  to  $70  billion  or  more.  This  vast 
expenditure  will  not  contribute  to  our 
defense  and  security,  but  will  only  ac- 
celerate the  nuclear  arms  race  and 
greatly  Increase  the  danger  of  nuclear 
catastrophe. 

When  the  amendment  is  called  up, 
Senator  Hart  and  I.  and  others,  will  at- 
tempt to  secure  answers  to  critical  ques- 
tions, and  if  it  is  not  possible  to  do  so  In 
open  session  because  of  the  use  of  clsissl- 
fied  material,  we  will  invoke  rule  35  and 
ask  for  a  closed  session.  We  must  be  able 
to  make  a  reasoned  judgment  whether 
to  vote  for  or  against  the  deployment  of 
the  Sentinel  ABM  system. 

Subsequently,  the  names  of  Senators 
Case,     Clark,     McGovern,     McCarthy. 

MONDALE,     METCALF,     NELSON,     YOUNG     Of 

Ohio.  Percy,  and  Randolph  were  added 
to  the  amendment  (No.  1013>. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  recess  until  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.)  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  October  2,  1968.  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


EJxecutlve  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  1  (legislative  day  of  Sep- 
tember  24),   1968: 

TJ.S.  District  Jitdce 

William  M.  Byrne.  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  central  district  of 
Callfomla  vice  Peirson  M.  Hall,  who  re- 
quested retirement  effective  September  30, 
1968. 

Board  or  Parole 

William  P.  Howland.  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the 
term  expiring  September  30,  1972  (reap- 
pointment). 

Emory  P.  Roberts,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the  term 
expiring  September  30,  1974.  vice  James  A. 
Oarr,  Jr. 
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Homer  Lester  Benson,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  a  term 
expiring  September  30,  1974  (reappoint- 
ment). 

Postmasters 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters. 

ALABAMA 

Virginia  S.  Hicks,  Thomaston,  Ala..  In  place 
of  M,  N.  Skinner,  retired. 

CALIFORNIA 

Frederic  J.  Rupp,  Sacramento.  Calif.,  In 
place  of  K.  R.  Hammaker,  retired. 

FLORIDA 

Dorothy  M.  Kongas.  Long  Key.  Fla.,  In  place 
of  D.  L.  Lay  ton,  resigned. 

GEORGIA 

Emmie  L.  Bassett,  Juniper,  Oa.,  in  place  of 
I.  R.  Bulloch,  retired. 

Sam  C.  Alley,  Lakemont,  Oa.,  in  place  of 
P.  W.  Smith,  deceased. 

INDIANA 

Paul  M.  McGinley,  Lebanon,  Ind..  In  place 

of  B.  W.  Smith,  retired. 

IOWA 

Harold  O  Persons.  Sheffield,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  H.  J.  Stoffer,  resigned. 

KANSAS 

WiniB  H.  Miller.  Howard,  Kans.,  In  place  of 
A.  H.  Kling,  retired. 

KINTDCKT 

Ralph  Ford,  Bardwell,  Ky.,  in  place  of  P. 
D.  Moore,  retired. 

LaVeme  E.  Doores,  Klrksey,  Ky..  In  place 
of  V.  M.  Clark,  retired. 

MAINE 

Frederick  E.  Lovering,  Litchfield.  Maine,  in 
place  of  0.  A.  Lewis,  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Donald  L  Turner,  Chatfleld,  Minn.,  In  place 
of  A.  M.  Manahan,  retired. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Brlster  C.  Cosnahan,  Summit,  Miss.,  in 
place  of  B.  B.  Ball,  retired. 

MISSOtTRI 

Jackie  J.  Warren,  Palrview,  Mo.,  In  place  of 
M.  E.  Coffee,  retired. 

Warren  H.  Davis,  Lebanon,  Mo.,  In  place  of 
J.  W.  Jones,  retired. 

NEW    YORK 

Barbara  C.  Grimm,  Cropseyvllle,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  Viola  Grimm,  retired. 

George  E.  Stevens,  Wampsvllle,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  R.  A  Dexter,  retired. 
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OHIO 


Frank  Orlando,  Wlckliffe,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  Henry  Provo.  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Leo  L.  Johnson,  Stratford,  Okla.,  in  place 
of  M.  L.  Smith,  retired. 

SODTH    CAROLINA 

Anne  M.  HeUer,  Sandy  Springs,  S.C.,  in 
place  of  W.  K  Moore,  retired. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Harold  Q.  Smith,  Herreld,  S.  Dak.,  In  place 
of  H.  L.  Petherhuff,  retired.. 

TEXAS  '^  , 

Alva  A.  Sanders.  Bastrop.  Tex.,  in  place  of 
E.  F.  Pearcy,  retired. 

Elma  J.  Sewell,  Coldsprlng,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  M.  M.  McMurrey,  retired. 

WEST    VIHGINIA 

Ruth  E.  Lewis,  Burnsvllle.  W.  Va.,  In  place 
of  C.  B.  Morris,  retired. 

GEORGIA 

A.  Joe  Anderson,  Sharpdburg,  Oa.,  in  place 
of  A.  B.  Bridges,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Daniel  E.  Arendell.  Wood  Dale,  111.,  In  place 
of  R  F.  Vermillion,  resigned. 

KENTUCKT 

Myma  L.  Bruington.  Garfield.  Ky.,  In  place 
of  D.  A.  Smith,  transferred. 

MAINE 

Louise  G.  Dill.  Newagen.  Maine,  in  place  of 
Scott  Gray,  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Rees  M.  Johnson.  Rushford,  Minn..  In  place 
of  D.  R  Culhane,  retired. 

NEW    TORK 

Ethel  V.  Pedersen,  East  Meredith,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  M.  H.  Adair,  transferred. 

Frank  Locorrlere,  Milter  Place,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  Charles  Oermeck,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Russell  A.  RevlB,  Reydon,  Okla..  in  place 
of  H.  M.  Conrad,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

C.  Earl  Kressler,  Bangor.  Pa..  In  place  of 
H.  D.  Hess,  retired. 

Thomas  D.  Redmile.  Bryn  Athyn,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  G.  K.  David,  retired. 

TENNESSEE 

Beulah  E.  Walters.  LuttreU,  Tenn.,  In  place 
of  R.  M.  Hill,  transferred- 

UTAH 

Clarence  O.  Hodges,  Monteztima  Creek, 
Utah,  m  place  of  E.  H.  Wolf,  resigned. 
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ADMINISTRATION    TAMPERING 
WITH  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OP    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  1.  1968 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  this  administration 
is  on  the  wrong  road  when  it  makes  still 
another  cutback  in  the  allocation  of 
highway  trust  fund  moneys  under  the 
guise  of  checking  spiraling  Federal  budg- 
et spending. 

This  on-agaln,  off-agaln  approach  to 
the  Nation's  highway  construction  pro- 
gram, which  is  paid  for  by  the  motoring 
public  through  special  user  taxes,  can 


only  lead  to  a  dead  end  of  the  admin- 
istration's own  choice. 

This  is  National  Highway  Week,  Mr. 
President,  a  week  proclaimed  by  the 
President  himself.  Yet  for  the  third  time 
in  2  years  our  Federal  highway  program 
is  again  threatened  with  damaging  de- 
lays, our  motorists  are  denied  the  mod- 
em, safe  highways  they  have  paid  for, 
and  our  President,  confused  with  inabil- 
ity to  establish  priorities,  says  it  is  all  in 
the  interest  of  cutting  budget  spending. 

It  13  shamefully  ironic  that  our  Presi- 
dent honors  the  significant  contributions 
of  highway  transportation  on  the  one 
hand,  yet  deems  to  break  faith  with  the 
Nation's  highway  users  on  the  other. 

I  submit  that  the  President  has  not 
only  abrogated  his  trust  with  our  high- 


way users:  he  has  willfully  disregarded 
the  intent  of  Congress  by  preventing  the 
disbursement  of  trust  fimd  money,  which 
amounts  to  $200  million  through  Decem- 
ber. 

Let  me  make  clear  one  point.  The  high- 
way trust  fund  consists  solely  of  highway 
user  taxes,  not  funds  from  the  regular 
budget.  With  that  in  mind.  Congress.  In 
passing  on  the  Highway  Act  of  1968.  said 
that  no  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  any  Federal-aid  system  "shall 
be  impounded  or  withheld  from  obliga- 
tion." 

Then  comes  the  President,  after  sign- 
ing the  bill,  who  says  that  highway  trust 
fund  expenditures  must  be  curtailed  so  as 
to  satisfy  the  speiiding  restrictions  con- 
tained in  the  recently  approved  Revenue 
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and  Expenditure  Control  Act.  The  Presi- 
dent's action  is  as  capricious  as  it  is  op- 
probious. 

The  President  has  flouted  the  Highway 
Act  of  1968.  which  he  himself  signed  into 
law  on  August  23.  1968;  he  has  disre- 
garded Congress,  which  worked  long  and 
hard  on  the  highway  legislation ;  he  has 
Jeopardized  the  safety  and  convenience 
of  the  taxpaying  motorists  of  this 
country. 

The  President  is  wrong,  and  Congress 
and  the  citizens  it  represents  will  express 
their  displeasure. 


DEEP  OCEAN  FLOOR  STUDIES: 
CURRENT  STATUS 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  1.  1968 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  having  re- 
ceived Infohnatlon  to  the  effect  that 
the  Department  of  State  is  currently 
studying  the  disposal  of  United  States 
ocean  bottom  rights  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization,  I  wrote  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  June  20.  1968.  request- 
ing to  be  advised  In  the  premises. 

In  its  reply  of  July  8.  the  Department 
of  State  summarizes  the  present  status 
of  its  studies  of  the  deep  ocean  floor 
and  supplied  copies  of  UJJ.  Resolution 
2340  of  December  28.  1967.  and  two  press 
releases  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations. 

That  interest  in  the  ocean  bottom 
subject  Is  widespread  is  evidenced  by 
the  adoption  of  the  American  Legion  in 
1965  and  1967  of  two  resolutions  oppos- 
ing the  giving  of  jurisdiction  over  sea- 
bed resources  to  the  United  Nations. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  point  out 
that  the  United  States  has  always 
claimed  and  maintained  exclusive  rights 
and  authority  in  the  ocean  within  the 
3-mtle  limit.  Some  countries,  particu- 
larly in  South  America,  are  claiming  be- 
yond the  3-mile  limit  to  as  much  as  200 
miles.  Certainly,  before  any  surrender 
by  the  United  States  of  its  overall  rights 
to  ocean  floor  there  should  be  confer- 
ences and  agreement  among  all  ocean- 
washed  countries  on  the  subject  of  the 
respective  ocean  floors.  Such  agreement 
should  be  reached  by  such  nations  as  to 
what  the  universal  standard  should  be. 
I  would,  therefore,  propose  that  such 
conferences  and  resulting  a«re€ment 
should  be  sought  without  delay. 

In  order  that  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  at  large  may  be 
informed  on  the  ocean  floor  matter.  I 
include  the  indicated  exchange  of  let- 
ters with  its  two  enclosures,  and  the  two 
American  Legion  resolutions  as  parts  of 
my  remarks: 

jTJtn  20.  1968. 
Hon.  DSAM  Rusk. 

Secretary  of  State,  Department  of  State, 
WaaMngton,  DC. 

Deab  Ma.  Secrkt.mit:  I  have  been  advised 
that  the  Department  of  State  U  currently 
"InveBtlgataig"  the  disposal  to  the  United 
Nations  organization  of  valuable  United 
States  ocean  bottom  rights. 

Information  in  the  premises  is  desired 
with  the  authority  for  the  Indicated  action. 
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If  you  have  any  data  concerning  the  value 
of  oil  or  mineral  products  In  the  Indicated 
ocean  areas  in  which  the  United  States  holds 
an  Interest,  I  would  appreciate  your  Inclu- 
sion of  same  with  your  reply.  Also,  If  you 
have  available  maps  of  this  affected  ocean 
areas  I  woiUd  appreciate  copies  of  them. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Oaniel  J.  Flood. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  DC,  July  8,  1968. 
Dear  Congressman  Flood:  Secretary  Rusk 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  'une 
30  In  which  you  state  that  you  are  advised 
that  the  Department  Is  "Investigating"  the 
disposal  to  the  United  Nations  of  valuable 
ocean  bottom  rights  held  by  the  United 
Stotes. 

The  Department,  together  with  other  In- 
terested Federal  agencies,  has  been  deeply 
involved  In  a  study  of  International  law  as 
It  relates  to  the  deep  ocean  floor,  that  area 
of  the  ocean  floor  which  Is  beyond  the  Juris- 
diction of  states.  We  have  been  most  con- 
cerned, of  course,  to  protect  and  advance 
the  basic  interesu  of  the  United  SUtes  In 
this  area.  In  this  process.  Interested  groups 
from  private  Industry  have  been  consulted. 
We  have  also  had  the  benefit  of  discussions 
with   several    Congressional   committees. 

These  studies  were.  In  part,  a  response  to 
the  strong  interest  on  the  part  of  United 
Nations  members  regarding  the  future  ex- 
ploration and  use  of  the  deep  ocean  floor. 
That  Interest  resulted  In  the  adoption  by  the 
General  Assembly,  of  Resolution  2340 
(XXII)  on  December  18.  1987.  which  estab- 
lished an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  study  the 
seabed.  The  detailed  studies  by  the  Execu- 
tive Branch,  followed  by  consultations  with 
Congress  and  with  private  Industry,  has 
made  It  possible  to  propose  to  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  a  set  of  legal  principles  regard- 
ing the  future  use  of  the  ocean  floor.  These 
principles  would  not  dispose  of  valuable 
rights  of  the  United  States  to  the  ocean 
bottom  because  they  concern  that  nrea  of 
the  ocean  floor  beyond  national  Jurisdiction. 
Rather,  we  feel  that  the  principles  proposed 
win  serve  to  encourage  the  beneflclal  use  of 
the  deep  ocean  floor. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  UJ».  Resolution 
2340.  together  with  the  statements  of  the 
U.S.  Representatives  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee and  the  text  of  the  legal  principles 
proposed  by  the  United  States. 

If  we  can  be  of  (urther  assistance  on  this 
or  any  other  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  let  ua  know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

William  B.  Macombkr.  Jr.. 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 

[Twenty-second  session,  agenda  Item  92, 
Dec.  28,  1967.  United  Nations  General 
Assembly! 

Resolution  Adopted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly ON  THE  Report  or  the  First  Commtt- 
TEE  (A/ 8964) 

"2340  (XXII).  Examination  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  reservation  eTxlttsively  for  peace- 
ful purposes  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean 
floor,  and  the  subsoil  thereof,  underlying 
the  high  seas  beyond  the  limits  of  present 
national  jurisdiction,  and  the  use  of  their 
resources   in  the  interests  of  mankind." 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  the  Item  entitled  "Ex- 
amination of  the  question  of  the  reservation 
exclusively  for  peacefiU  purposes  of  the  sea- 
bed and  the  ocean  floor,  and  the  subsoil 
thereof,  underlying  the  high  seas  beyond  the 
limits  of  preaent  national  Jurisdiction,  and 
the  use  of  their  resources  In  the  interests  of 
manleind". 

Noting  that  developing  technology  Is  mak- 
ing the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor,  and  the 
subeoll  thereof,  accessible  and  exploitable  for 
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scientific,  economic,  military  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

Recognizing  the  common  Interest  of  man- 
kind In  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor,  which 
constitute  the  major  portion  of  the  area  of 
this  planet. 

Recognizing  further  that  the  exploration 
and  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor. 
and  the  subsoil  thereof,  as  contemplated  m 
the  title  of  the  Item,  should  be  conducted 
In  accordance  with  the  principles  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  the  Interest  of  maintaining  International 
peace  and  security  and  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind. 

Mindful  of  the  provisions  and  practice  of 
the  law  of  the  sea  relating  to  this  question. 
Mindful  also  of  the  Importance  of  preserv- 
ing the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor,  and  the 
subsoil  thereof,  as  contemplated  In  the  title 
of  the  Item,  from  actions  and  uses  which 
might  be  detrimental  to  the  common  Inter- 
ests of  mankind. 

Desiring  to  foster  greater  international  co- 
operation and  co-ordination  in  the  further 
peaceful  exploration  and  use  of  the  sea-bed 
and  the  ocean  floor,  and  the  subsoil  thereof, 
as  contemplated  In  the  title  of  the  Item, 

Recalling  the  past  and  continuing  valuable 
work  on  questions  relating  to  this  matter 
carried  out  by  the  competent  organs  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  specialized  agencies,  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and 
other  intergovernmental  organizations. 

Recalling  further  that  surveys  are  being 
prepared  by  the  Secretary-General  In  re- 
sponse to  General  Assembly  resolution  2172 
(XXI)  of  8  December  1966  and  Economic  and 
Social  Council  resolution  1112  (XL)  of  7 
March  1968. 

1.  Decides  to  establish  an  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee to  study  the  peaceful  uses  of  the  sea- 
bed and  the  ocean  floor  beyond  the  limits  of 
national  Jurisdiction,  composed  of  Argen- 
tina. Australia.  Austria.  Belgium,  Brazil.  Bul- 
garia. Canada.  Ceylon.  Chile.  Czechoslovakia. 
Ecuador.  El  Salvador.  Prance.  Iceland.  India. 
Italy.  Japan,  Kenya.  Liberia.  Libya,  Malta. 
Norway,  Pakistan,  Peru,  Poland,  Romania, 
Senegal.  Somalia,  Thailand,  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  the  United 
Republic  of  Tanzania,  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Yugoslavia,  to  study  the  scope 
and  various  aspects  of  this  Item: 

2.  Requests  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  In  co- 
operaUon  with  the  Secretary-General,  to 
prepare,  for  consideration  by  the  General 
Assembly  at  its  twenty-third  session,  a  study 
which  would  Include: 

(o)  A  survey  of  the  past  and  present  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  Nations,  the  specialized 
agencies,  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  and  other  intergovernmental  bodies 
with  regard  to  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean 
floor,  and  of  existing  International  agree- 
ments concerning  these  areas: 

( b)  An  account  of  the  sclentlflc.  technical, 
economic,  legal  and  other  aspects  of  this 
Item; 

(c)  An  indication  regarding  practical 
means  to  promote  International  co-opera- 
tion In  the  exploration,  conservation  and 
use  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor,  and 
the  subsoil  thereof,  as  contemplated  in  the 
title  of  the  Item,  and  of  their  resources,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  views  expressed  and  the 
suggestions  put  forward  by  Member  States 
during  the  consideration  of  this  Item  at  the 
twenty-second  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-Oeneral : 

(a)  To  transmit  the  text  of  the  present 
resolution  to  the  Governments  of  all  Mem- 
ber States  m  order  to  seek  their  views  on 
the  subject; 

(b)  To  transmit  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
the  records  of  the  First  Conimittee  relating 
to  the  discussion  of  this  item; 

(c)  To  render  all  appropriate  assistance 
to  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee.  Including  the  sub- 
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mission  thereto  of  the  resulU  of  the  studies 
being  undertaken  In  pursuance  of  General 
Assembly  resolution  2172  (XXI)  and  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  resolution  1112 
(XL),  and  such  documentation  pertinent  to 
this  Hem  as  may  be  provided  by  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Sclentlflc  and  Cultural 
Organization  and  Its  Inter-governmental 
Oceanographic  Commission,  the  Inter-Oov- 
ernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organiza- 
tion, the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  World  Mete- 
orological Organization,  the  World  Health 
Organization,  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency  and  other  intergovernmental 
bodies: 

4.  Invites  the  specialized  agencies,  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  other 
Intergovernmental  bodies  to  co-operate  fully 
with  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  In  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  present  resolution 


Statement  by  Leonard  C.  Meeker,  US.  Rep- 
resentative TO  the  Legal  Working  Group 
OF  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  To  Study  the 
Peaceful  Usrs  of  the  Sea  Bed  and  Ocean 
Floor    Beyond    the    Limits   of    National 
Jurisdiction.  June  20,  1968 
During  the  twentieth  century,  new  fron- 
tiers In  the  geographical  sense,  have  been  di- 
minishing. Most  of  the  land  surface  of  the 
Earth  has  been  explored.  A  decade  ago  man 
commenced  his  exploration  of  space  beyond 
this   planet.   Today,    we   are   moving   deeper 
and  further  Into  the  oceans. 

Efforts  to  explore  and  exploit  the  resources 
of  the  ocean  floor,  however,  have  but  a  lim- 
ited past  history.  Some  believe  that  on  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  lies  treasure  that  man 
will  soon  be  able  to  pluck  up.  Others  are 
dubious  about  the  extractive  potential  of  the 
ocean  floor  and  also  doubt  that  our  technol- 
ogy will  prove  a  match  for  the  inhospitable 
ocean  floor  environment  for  many  years  to 
come. 

We  win  not  know  the  answer  to  these 
questions  until  much  greater  energies  have 
been  devoted  to  the  development  of  the 
ocean  frontier.  With  more  experience,  it  will 
be  possible  to  make  more  realistic  appraisals 
of  what  the  deep  ocean  floor  can  be  expected 
to  yield.  At  this  time,  we  have  at  our  dis- 
posal very  helpful  documents  bearing  on 
technical  and  economic  matters  which  were 
prepared  for  the  assistance  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee,  and  we  may  expect  to  receive 
from  the  Technical  and  Economic  Working 
Group  additional  valuable  advice  about  the 
resources  of  the  deep  ocean  floor  and  their 
potential. 

There  are  other  issues  for  which  more  ex- 
perience Is  required  to  evaluate  with  wis- 
dom. For  example:  how  the  community  of 
nations  should  cooperate  to  secure  the  ben- 
efits of  the  new  environment:  what  legal 
rules  should  be  applied  to  the  exploration 
and  exploitation  of  the  ocean  floor;  what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  assure  that  this 
process  unfolds  In  an  orderly  and  expeditious 
manner. 

It  was  at  the  commissioning  of  a  United 
States  oceanographic  research  vessel  "The 
Oceanographer"  In  the  fall  of  1966 — one  year 
before  the  United  Nations  was  first  seized 
with  our  present  subject — that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  made  a  statement  that 
has  since  been  widely  quoted.  It  was  as 
follows: 

"Under  no  circumstances,  we  believe,  must 
we  ever  allow  the  prospects  of  rich  harvest 
and  mineral  wealth  to  create  a  new  form  of 
colonial  competition  among  the  maritime 
nations.  We  must  be  careful  to  avoid  a  race 
to  grab  and  to  hold  the  lands  under  the 
high  seas.  We  must  ensure  that  the  deep  seas 
and  the  ocean  bottoms  are.  and  remain,  the 
legacy  of  all  human  beings." 

A  year  later,  when  this  subject  had  been 
brought  before  the  General  Assembly  upon 
the  Initiative  of  MalU,  the  United  SUtes  pro- 
posed that  the  Assembly  "begin  immediately 


to  develop  general  standards  and  principles 
to  guide  states  and  their  nationals  In  the  ex- 
ploration and  use  of  the  deep  ocean  floor.  All 
of  our  knowledge  about  the  deep  ocean  floor 
and  all  of  our  technological  skill  in  exploit- 
ing Its  resources  could  prove  of  little  value." 
Ambassador  Goldberg  noted,  "If  man's  law- 
making faculty  does  not  keep  pace." 

It  is  to  begin  addressing  the  task  of  law- 
making that  we  have  now  come  together. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  In  the  time,  and 
with  the  Information,  available  to  us.  It  will 
not  be  possible  to  deal  with  the  whole  range 
of  problems  deserving  consideration.  Surely 
the  work  of  defining  legal  arrangements  ap- 
plicable to  the  deep  ocean  floor  will  not  be 
completed  In  weeks  or  even  in  months.  But 
we  can  make  a  start. 

This  group  could,  for  example,  identify 
principal  areas  for  further  study,  and.  for 
the  later  drafting  of  documents,  as  a  first 
step  in  working  toward  a  legal  regime  for  the 
deep  ocean  fioor. 

I  should  like  today,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  to  sketch  some  of  our  Ideas  on  these 
matters. 

It  seems  to  us,  as  we  look  ahead,  that  It 
could  be  constructive  at  some  relatively  early 
stage  in  the  work  of  law-making  for  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  consider  the  adoption  of 
certain  principles,  which  would  then  serve 
as  a  guide  to  states  In  the  conduct  of  their 
activities  and  also  as  general  lines  of  direc- 
tion to  be  observed  In  the  working  out  of 
more  detailed  and  Internationally  agreed 
arrangements  that  might  be  required  later. 
There  Is  precedent  for  following  such  a 
procedure.  In  1963  the  General  Assembly 
adopted  unanimously  a  Declaration  of  Legal 
Principles  Governing  the  Activities  of  States 
in  the  Exploration  and  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space.  This  was  followed  four  years  later  by 
the  Space  Treaty  of  1967.  Later  the  General 
Assembly  approved  an  Astronaut  Assistance 
and  Return  Agreement.  And  a  UN  group  now 
meeting  In  Geneva  Is  doing  further  work  on 
a  liability  convention  related  to  accidents  in 
the  conduct  of  space  activities. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects 
that  we  think  might  appropriately  be  treated 
m  a  UN  statement  of  principles  for  the  deep 
ocean  floor: 

The  principle  of  non-dlscrlmlnatlon  should 
be  established  In  such  a  way  as  to  recognize 
that  the  exploration  and  use  of  the  deep 
ocean  floor  are  open  to  all  states  and  their 
nationals  without  discrimination  and  in  ac- 
cordance vrtth  international  law. 

A  corollary  of  this  would  be  to  rule  out  any 
claims  to  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  or  sover- 
eign rights  over  any  part  of  the  deep  ocean 
floor. 

Paralleling  a  precedent  established  earlier 
in  the  space  field,  the  statement  of  principles 
might  prescribe  that  states  and  their  na- 
tionals shall  conduct  their  activities  on  the 
deep  ocean  floor  in  accordance  with  Interna- 
tional law.  including  the  Charter  of  the  UN, 
in  the  interest  of  maintaining  international 
peace  and  security  and  promoting  Interna- 
tional cooperation,  scientific  knowledge  and 
economic  development. 

We  believe  there  should  be  a  principle 
favoring  international  cooperation  in  scien- 
tific investigation  of  the  deep  ocean  floor. 
This  should  encourage  timely  dissemination 
of  plans  for  and  results  from  national  sclen- 
tlflc programs,  and  should  also  encourage  co- 
operative scientific  activities  by  personnel  of 
different  states. 

Again  following  a  precedent  laid  down 
earlle-  In  the  UN  Declaration  of  Legal  Prin- 
ciples for  space,  and  reflected  as  well  in  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1958  on  the  High  Seas, 
we  believe  there  should  be  an  appropriate 
statement  calling  for  respect  and  reasonable 
regard  for  the  Interests  of  others  In  explora- 
tion and  use  of  the  deep  ocean  floor.  This 
statement  should  cover  avoidance  of  unjusti- 
fiable Interference  with  the  exercise  of  the 
freedoms  of  the  high  seas  by  other  states  and 
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their  nationals.  Interference  with  conserva- 
tion of  the  living  resources  of  the  seas,  and 
Interference  with  fundamental  sclentlflc  re- 
search looking  toward  publication  of  findings. 
There  should  be  a  call  for  appropriate  safe- 
guards to  minimize  pollution  of  the  seas  and 
disturbance  of  the  existing  biological,  chemi- 
cal and  physical  processes  and  balances.  Such 
a  principle,  we  believe,  should  also  call  for 
appropriate  consultation  In  the  event  of  con- 
cern that  a  particular  marine  activity  or  ex- 
periment could  harmfully  Interfere  with  the 
activities  of  another  state  or  Its  nationals  in 
the  exploration  and  use  of  the  deep  ocean 
floor. 

Recognizing  the  anclerrt  maritime  practice 
of  mutual  assistance,  which  was  drawn  upon 
as  well  In  the  formulation  of  the  Outer  Space 
Principles,  we  believe  there  should  be  a  state- 
ment of  obligation  to  render  all  possible  as- 
sistance In  the  event  of  accident,  distress  or 
emergencies  arising  out  of  activities  on  the 
deep  ocean  floor. 

Finally,  there  might  appropriately  be  in- 
cluded in  a  statement  of  principles  some 
guidelines  as  to  the  treatment  of  Installa- 
tions, equipment  or  other  property  taken  to 
the  deep  ocean  floor  In  connection  with  ac- 
tivities there. 

Elements  such  as  those  I  have  Indicated 
could.  In  our  view,  be  effectively  Incorporated 
In  a  statement  of  principles  at  a  level  of  gen- 
erality permitting  wide  agreement.  There  are 
other  areas  of  subject  matter  that  will  re- 
quire additional  procedure  and  treatment  in 
order  to  become  effective.  One  of  these  Is 
the  question  of  what  donstltutes  the  deep 
ocean  fioor. 

Taking  into  account  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion of  1958  on  the  Continental  Shelf,  there 
should  be  established,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
an  internationally  agreed  precise  boundary  as 
to  what  constitutes  the  deep  ocean  floor.  Any 
statement  of  principles  on  this  matter  should 
specify  that  exploitation  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  ocean  floor  occurring  prior  to 
establishment  of  the  boundary  shall  be  un- 
derstood not  to  prejudice  Its  location,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  coastal  state  considers 
the  exploitation  to  have  occurred  on  Its  "con- 
tinental shelf."  We  do  not  believe  It  neces- 
sary to  delineate  this  boundary  before  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  on  general  principles 
applicable  to  the  deep  ocean  floor. 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  the  sug- 
gestions we  make  for  a  statement  of  principles 
would  by  no  means  add  up  to  a  comprehen- 
sive legal  regime  adequate  to  govern  the  ex- 
ploitation of  resources  In  this  new  environ- 
ment. Much  more  will  be  required.  Detailed 
negotiations  will  be  called  for,  and  substan- 
tial periods  of  time  are  likely  to  be  occupied 
m  formulating  the  necessary  arrangements. 
We  believe  that  a  st»tement  of  principles 
could  appropriately  state  that  there  should 
be  established  as  soon  as  practicable  inter- 
nationally agreed  arrangements  governing 
the  exploitation  of  those  resources.  Such  ar- 
rangements should  reflect  the  elements  set 
forth  In  a  statement  of  principles  of  the  sort 
I  have  sketched,  and  these  arrangements 
should  also  Include  provisions  for  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  the  orderly  development  of  resources 
of  the  deep  ocean  floor  in  a  manner  reflect- 
ing the  interest  of  the  world  community  in 
the  development  of  these  resources; 

(b)  conditions  conducive  to  the  making 
of  investments  necessary  for  the  exploration 
and  explolUtlon  of  resources  of  the  deep 
ocean  floor; 

(c)  dedication  as  feasible  and  practicable 
of  a  portion  of  the  value  of  the  resources 
recovered  from  the  deep  ocean  floor  to  world 
or  regional  community  purposes;   and 

(d)  accommodation  among  the  commercial 
and  other  uses  of  the  deep  ocean  floor  and 
marine  environment. 

By  reaching  agreement  first  on  the  basic 
objectives  of  new  international  arrangements 
It  Is  our  hope  that  the  eventual  negotiations 
for  such  arrangements  would  be  faclliuted. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  tta«  United  States  delega- 
tion looka  forward  to  hearing  the  views  of 
other  members  of  thla  Legal  Working  Group. 
We  are  confident  that  from  our  discussions 
here  will  proceed  later  the  necessary  elabora- 
tion of  legal  rules  and  International  agree- 
ments. Let  us  remember  that  we  are  at  the 
beginning,  not  the  end.  of  a  process  of  large 
scx>pe  and  complexity  But,  above  all.  let  us 
begin. 


STATXunrr  bt  Davis  H.  Popprs.  US.  R«i»«e-.  i 
SEifTA-nvs  TO  TH«  AD  Hoc  CoMMrm*  T^^ 

9l  U  DT    THX    PXACXTTTL    USKS    OV    TKX    H»a»»i»  ^( 

Atro  OcKAK  PLoom  Bitond  thx  Lmrrs  or 

NATJONAt  JtnuaDICTlON.  J0N*  20,  1968 

When  this  Committee  adjourned  its  first 
session  on  March  27.  its  work  might  be  said 
to  have  been  at  the  end  of  the  beginning. 
The  Committee  had  organized  Itself,  reviewed 
the  requirements  laid  upon  It  In  General  As- 
sembly Resoiutton  2340  (XXH),  heard  and 
discussed  the  views  of  many  Members  re- 
garding the  problems  of  the  deep  ocean  floor, 
and  heard  our  Chairman's  statement  regard- 
ing Its  work  program  for  the  period  prior  to 
the  next  regular  General  Assembly  meeting. 

Now  we  ire  pressing  on  with  that  work 
program.  Oto  representatives  on  the  two 
Working  Groups  of  the  Committee  are  en- 
gaged In  their  tasks.  Already  certain  prob- 
lems and  Issues  are  beginning  to  emerge  as 
those  which  will  require  our  attention  In  the 
period  ahead. 

What  Is  needed  now  Is  hard  analysis,  the 
selection  of  atreas  for  priority  consideration, 
and  the  preparation  of  Working  Group  re- 
ports which  will  trace  out  paths  along  which 
the  General  Assembly  may  wish  to  proceed. 
The  Informality  and  concentration  of  effort 
possible  in  the  Working  Groups  should  fa- 
cilitate this  process. 

At  the  end  of  the  series  of  meetings  we 
are  now  holding,  one  would  hope  to  have  in 
hand  reports  from  each  Working  Group 
which  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  might  agree 
to  have  Included  in  or  attached  to  Its  own 
report  to  the  General  Assembly.  This  oould 
be  determined  either  at  the  end  of  o»ir  pres- 
ent session  or  at  our  next  meeting  In  hire 
August. 

n 

As  the  Committee  and  its  Working 
Groups  pwoceed,  their  members  wUl  no  doubt 
bear  In  mind  certain  relevant  aspects  of  the 
cxirrent  situation. 

First,  that  while  our  knowledge  of  the 
oceans  is  stlU  limited.  Interest  in  the  poten- 
tlaiiaes  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor 
is  rapidly  Increasing  all  over  the  world;  and 
that  International  cooperation  In  exploring 
and  realizing  these  potentialities  is  highly 
desirable. 

Second,  that  this  Committee  can  play  a 
key  role  In  stimulating  such  cooperation.  It 
can  be  a  vehicle  for  identifying  problems 
and  for  seeking  agreed  solutions. 

Third,  that  as  to  the  legal  elements  of 
the  subject,  the  Committee  through  the 
Legal  Working  Group  should  determine 
those  matters  which  may  call  for  interna- 
tional consideration  at  the  flrst  stage,  and 
those  which  should  be  taken  up  at  a  later 
date.  My  Delegation  believes  that  we  are 
ready  now  to  begin  consideration  of  guide- 
lines or  principles  so  that  the  exploration 
and  use  of  the  deep  oce&n  floor  may  proceed 
in  as  orderly  a  manner  as  possible.  The  C  S. 
Representative  in  the  Legal  Working  Group 
discussed  this  subject  in  some  detail  this 
morning. 

Fourth,  that  if  legal  arrangements  are  to 
be  created  for  this  environment,  they  must 
rest  on  an  accurate  appreciation  of  both  the 
physical  features  of  the  sea- bed  and  the 
technical  and  scientific  capabilities  for  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation — as  these  capa- 
bilities exist  now.  and  as  they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  Improve  In  the  futxjre.  These  are 
questions  of  fact  and  UxXormed  Judgment, 
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requiring  expert  advice  and  analysis  which 
we  may  expect  to  obtain  through  the  Tech- 
nical and  Economic  Working  Group. 

Fifth,  that  all  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions have  a  stake  In  our  deliberation.  At  the 
same  time,  Members  differ  widely  In  their 
command  of  technical  resources  In  this  field 
and  In  the  cap«w:tty  to  provide  assistance. 

Sixth,  that  the  only  practical  means  of  at- 
taining lasting  cooperatloa  in  all  these  mat- 
ters is  through  a  search  for  general  agree- 
ment  on  every  important  point. 
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Members  of  the  Committee  will  recall  that 
at  our  March  meetings  I  brought  to  its  at- 
tention President  Johnson's  proposal  for  an 
International  Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration, 
The  General  Assembly  resolution  which  es- 
tablished this  Committee  asked  It  to  con- 
sider practical  steps  for  International  coop- 
eration In  the  exploration  of  the  ocean  floor 
The  progress  of  the  Decade  proposal  should 
therefore  be  of  direct  Interest  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Orer  the  past  three  months  the  United 
States  has  discussed  this  far-reaching  pro- 
posal for  international  cooperation  with  rep- 
resentatives of  many  governments.  A  report 
has  been  prepared  by  the  US.  National  Coun- 
cil on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment, which  elaborates  on  the  concept 
of  the  Decade  as  we  have  conceived  it.  Copies 
of  the  report  have  been  made  available  to 
the  Members  of  this  Committee. 

In  proposing  the  Decade.  President  Johnson 
suggested  that  It  could  "expand  coopera- 
tive efforts  by  scientists  from  many  nations 
to  probe  the  mysteries  of  the  sea;  increase 
our  knowledge  of  food  resources,  to  assist  in 
meeting  world-wide  threats  of  malnutrition 
and  disease;  bring  closer  the  day  when  the 
people  of  the  world  can  exploit  new  sources 
of  minerals  and  fossil  fuels." 

Topically,  we  consider  that  the  projects 
undertaken  under  such  a  program  oiight 
fall  into  four  separate  areas: 

(1)  The  Exploration  of  Living  Resources. 
I  need  not  elaborate  here  on  the  need  to  de- 
velop future  sources  for  food  for  the  world's 
growing  population.  By  learning  to  harvest 
the  edible  resources  of  the  sea,  we  may  help 
to  save  millions  of  people  from  needless  him- 
ger  or  malnutrition. 

(21  ETploration  of  the  Ocean  Floor.  The 
acquisition  of  greater  knowledge  of  the  ge- 
ology, mineral  content  and  geography  of  the 
deep  ocean  floor  is  of  direct  Importance  to 
this  Committee  and  In  particular  to  Its  Tech- 
nical and  Economic  Working  Group.  Such 
scientific  activity  can  provide  Information 
on  the  nature,  availability  and  distribution  of 
mineral  resources.  It  can  stimulate  the  de- 
velopment of  technology  for  the  exploitation 
of  those  resources. 

(3)  Exploration  of  Ocean  Processes.  Stud- 
ies in  this  area  will  add  significantly  to  our 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  motion  of  the 
sea  and  its  dynamics;  the  Inter-actlon  of  the 
air  and  the  sea;  and  the  evolutionary  proc- 
esses of  ocean  basins.  This  should  provide 
us  with  better  ocean  and  weather  forecasting 
services,  which  are  essential  for  optimum  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation. 

(4)  Assistance  to  Developing  Nations.  Al- 
though the  proposal  for  ocean  exploration 
covers  more  than  simply  the  sea-bed,  this 
particular  aspect  is  of  direct  concern  to  thla 
Committee.  Assistance  to  the  developing  na- 
tions could  Involve  mapping  of  selected 
areas  of  the  continental  shelf  and  surveys 
of  resources.  Perhaps  even  more  lmp>ortant 
In  the  longer  term  would  be  the  possibility 
afforded  for  participation  by  developing 
countries.  We  would  hope  that  through  a 
sharing  of  effort,  developing  countries  would 
soon  be  able  to  construct  national  programs 
of  their  own  in  the  marine  sciences  and 
train  the  experts  necessary  to  operate  such 
programs. 


Some  representatives  have  quite  legiti- 
mately asked  what  purp>ose8  can  be  served 
by  an  International  Decade  of  Ocean  Ex- 
ploratlon  which  are  not  already  accomplished 
by  existing  ocean  science  programs.  As  we 
see  It,  the  action  we  have  In  mind  pursuant 
to  the  Decade  concept  would  Include  more 
than  simply  an  expansion  of  existing  Inter- 
national cooperative  efforts,  although  it 
would  of  course  build  on  the  many  successful 
programs  already  Initiated.  Among  other 
things,   the  Decade  would: 

First,  provide  for  long-term,  continuous 
exploration  activities  on  a  world-wide  basis, 
pursuant  to  a  sustained  planning  process  In 
which  a  prominent  role  would  be  played  by 
some  International  planning  body  concerned 
with  priorities  and  goals. 

Second,  accelerate  activities  directed  to- 
ward the  discovery  and  exploration  of  ocean 
resources  to  complement  the  existing  em- 
phasis on  scientific  activities. 

Third,  encourage  greater  participation  by 
the  less  developed  countries  as  well  as  devel- 
oped countries. 

Fourth,  place  greater  emphasis  on  training 
and  education  programs,  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  training  of  specialists  from  devel- 
oping  countries. 

Fifth,  produce  major  Improvements  In 
data  exchange.  Including  that  undertaken 
on  a  regional  basis,  and  In  standardization  of 
Instruments  for  measuring  ocean  phenomena. 

Sixth,  look  toward  more  effective  coor- 
dination of  the  activities  of  participating 
international  organizations,  and  of  Member 
States. 

The  representatives  of  certain  Members  of 
this  Committee  participated  last  week  in  the 
London  meetings  of  the  Bureau  and  Con- 
sultative Council  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Oceanographic  Commission.  They  engaged 
In  a  discussion  concerning  the  International 
Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration  and  related 
matters. 

A  recommendation  adopted  by  the  Bureau 
recognized  the  Importance  of  long-term  re- 
search programs  concerning  the  oceans.  The 
recommendation  declares  that  the  Bureau 
"considered  the  proposal  of  the  USA  for  an 
International  Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration 
as  a  useful  initiative  for  broadening  and 
accelerating  such  Investigations  and  for 
strengthening  International  cooperation." 
Continuing,  the  Bureau  "endorsed  the  con- 
cept of  an  expanded,  accelerated,  long-term, 
and  sustained  program  of  exploration  of  the 
oceans  and  their  resources.  Including  inter- 
national programs,  planned  and  coordinated 
on  a  worldwide  basis,  expanded  International 
exchange  of  data  from  national  programs, 
and  International  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
research  capabilities  of  aU  interested 
nations". 

This  recommendation  seems  to  us  to  march 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  points  made  by 
the  Secretary  General  In  his  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  pursuant  to  Resolution 
2172  (Document  E '4487  at  page  76).  The 
Secretary  General  envisions  an  expanded 
program  of  International  cooperation  to  as- 
sist in  a  better  understanding  of  the  marine 
environment  through  science.  The  recom- 
mendations he  makes  to  the  General  As- 
sembly are  fully  consistent  with  the  concept 
of  an  International  Decade.  We  note  that  he 
suggests  an  important  role  for  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Oceanographic  Committee. 

Based  on  the  discussions  we  have  had  and 
are  con'lnuing  to  have  with  others,  we  hope 
that  a  common  approach  may  be  developed 
which  will  enable  this  Committee,  together 
with  other  Interested  International  bodies, 
to  make  specific  proposals  with  respect  to 
this  long-range  scientific  enterprise,  for  con- 
sideration by  the  23rd  UN  General  Assembly 
this  fall.  Such  prop>osals  might  appropriately 
consider  the  period  between  now  and  1970 
as  a  time  for  initial  planning  activities,  with 
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the  implementation  phase  beginning  there- 
after. 

We  would  be  Interested  In  the  reactions  of 
other  delegations  to  our  thoughts  on  this 
subject. 

v 

However  we  may  proceed  with  respect  to 
the  International  Decade  of  Ocean  Explora- 
tion, there  seems  no  doubt  that  In  the  pe- 
riod ahead  there  will  be  Increased  activity 
of  various  kinds  In  the  deep  oceans.  This 
will  result  In  a  continuing  Increase  In  the 
scale  of  exploration  of  the  deep  ocean  floor, 
in  these  circumstances  It  seems  to  us  im- 
portant that  the  International  community 
take  action  soon  looking  toward  the  preserva- 
tion of  certain  virgin  marine  areas  for  gen- 
eral scientific  purposes  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  existing  International  marine  life. 

In  such  marine  areas  no  activities  would 
be  permitted  which  would  Impair  their  value 
for  scientific  exploration,  research  or  study. 
Preservation  In  an  laimodlfied  state  of  char- 
acteristic marine  features  such  as  a  deep 
ocean  trench,  a  group  of  sea  mounts,  and 
uninhabited  coral  atolls  would  provide  eco- 
logical baselines  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  com- 
parison In  future  investigations  of  the 
oceans.  International  arrangements  to  this 
end  would  be  a  graphic  demonstration  of  the 
international  character  of  the  oceans  and 
the  seabed,  and  of  the  potential  for  coopera- 
tion In  the  marine  sciences.  For  this  reason, 
my  delegation  believes  that  It  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  this  Committee  to  consider  this 
subject  In  formulating  its  recommendations 
to  the  General  Assembly. 

We  believe  that  ultimately  It  might  be  de- 
sirable to  establish  formal  treaty  arrange- 
ments guaranteeing  the  preservation  of  se- 
lected marine  wilderness  areas.  However,  It 
might  be  sufficient  to  start  with  a  General 
Assembly  resolution  requesting  all  States  and 
their  nationals  to  respect  the  virgin  quality 
of  certain  designated  areas,  to  refrain  from 
conunerclal  exploitation  or  other  activities  In 
those  areas  that  might  impair  their  value  for 
scientific  purposes,  to  avoid  unnecessary  col- 
lection of  specimens  and  to  cooperate  In  In- 
ternational scientific  investigations  within 
the  preserves.  The  exercise  of  freedoms  of 
the  seas  that  did  not  Impair  the  scientific 
value  of  the  preserve  area.  Including  the 
freedom  of  air  and  sea  navigation,  would  not 
be  affected. 

For  Its  part,  the  United  States  would  be 
prepared  to  make  Rose  Island,  an  unin- 
habited coral  atoll  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean  owned  by  the  United  States,  available 
for  use  In  connection  with  marine  preserves. 
We  would  projKMe  that  certain  areas  of  par- 
ticular Interest,  such  as  the  floor  of  the 
Kermadec-Tonga  Trench  and  one  or  more 
undersea  tablemounts  in  that  area,  together 
with  the  Immediately  superjacent  waters,  be 
similarly  regarded  as  International  marine 
preserves. 

If  members  of  the  Committee  find  this  pro- 
posal of  Interest,  the  United  States  would 
be  pleased  to  present  it  In  a  more  formal 
and  specific  form. 

RESOLtmoN  22  or  the   National   Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Legion,  Octo- 
ber 18-19,  1967,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Commission;  Foreign  Relations. 
Subject;  Oppose   Vesting  'ntle   to   Ocean 
Floor  in  United  Nations. 

Whereas,  Resolution  No.  414,  adopted  at 
the  Portland  National  Convention  (August 
24-26,  1965)  expressed  the  opposition  of  The 
American  Legion  to  the  giving  to  the  United 
Nations  any  source  of  Independent  revenue. 
Including  the  resources  of  the  seabed  or 
ocean  floor;  and 

Whereas,  Malta,  A  UN  member,  has  pro- 
posed to  the  current  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  that  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  the 
ocean  floor,  and  the  financial  benefits  derived 
from  Its  exploitation,  be  placed  In  the  United 
Nations;  and 
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Whereas,  stories  have  been  circulated  to 
the  effect  that  the  United  States'  repre- 
sentatives will  support  such  plan;  and 

Whereas,  several  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  Introduced  Joint  reso- 
lutions In  opposition  to  vesting  title  to  the 
ocean  floor  In  the  UN:  and 

Whereas,  H.J.  Res.  816  and  similar  bills 
would  also  memorialize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  Instruct  our  UN  representa- 
tives to  oppose  any  action  at  this  time  to 
vest  control  in  the  UN  of  the  resources  of  the 
deep  sea  l)eyond  the  Continental  Shelves  of 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  hearings  are  now  underway  on 
these  measures  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organizations  and 
Movements:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  The  American  Legion  In  regular 
meeting  assembled  In  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
on  October  18-19,  1967,  That  the  American 
Legion  reaffirms  Its  position  of  opposition 
to  the  giving  to  the  United  Nations  any 
properties  or  resources  which  would  provide 
it  with  Independent  revenue;  and  be  It 

Further  resolved.  That  the  American  Le- 
gion shall  support  the  enaictment  of  legisla- 
tion to  express  It  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  United  States'  representatives  to 
the  United  Nations  should  be  instructed  to 
take  all  steps  possible  to  block  any  and 
all  moves  to  place  Jurisdiction  and  control 
of  the  ocean  floor  In  the  United  Nations. 

RESoLxmoN  414  or  the  47th  Annual  Na- 
tional Convention  or  the  Amekican 
Legion,  Portland,  Oreo.,  August  24-26, 
1965 

Committee:  Foreign  Relations. 
Subject:  United  Nations  Independent  Rev- 
enue Opposed. 

Whereas,  there  have  been  advanced  vari- 
ous proposals  for  raising  direct  revenue  for 
the  United  Nations,  with  a  view  to  making 
that  organization  financially  independent; 
and 

Whereas,  these  Include  suggestions  that  the 
UN  be  authorized  to  charge  member  states 
for  services,  to  tax  individual  citizens  of 
member  states,  to  place  levies  on  certain  in- 
ternational activities  (e.g.,  maU,  shipping, 
travel),  and  to  exploit  natural  resources  not 
belonging  to  any  country  or  resources  the 
claim  to  which  Is  or  might  be  relinquished 
by  the  country  or  countries  concerned  (e.g., 
those  of  Antarctica,  the  sea-beds,  and  outer 
space ) ;  and 

Whereas,  some  have  advocated  that  the  UN 
issue  a  declaration  of  United  Nations  title  to 
any  petrolexun  deposits  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  beyond  U.S.  and  Mexican  territorial 
limits;  and 

Whereas,  under  international  convention, 
any  such  deposits  which  are  technically  ac- 
cessible would  be  a  part  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  American  continental  shelf 
and  belong,  therefore,  to  either  the  U.S.  or 
Mexico;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  Nations  Charter  speci- 
fies (Article  17,  paragraph  2)  that:  "The  ex- 
penses of  the  Organization  shall  be  borne 
by  the  Members;"  and 

Whereas,  to  modify  thU  fundamental  prin- 
ciple along  the  lines  of  the  above  mentioned 
proposals  would  be  a  step  In  the  direction  of 
converting  the  UN  Into  a  superstate  of  "world 
government;"  and 

Whereas,  a  financially  Independent  Inter- 
national organization  might  tend  to  become 
less  and  less  responsive  to  the  needs  and  as- 
pirations of  its  members,  and  might  be 
tempted  to  undertake  activities  quite  unre- 
lated to  Its  basic  purposes  and  perhaps  Inimi- 
cal to  the  best  Interests  of  some  or  all  of  the 
nations  It  Is  Intended  to  serve;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  in  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  Portland, 
Oregon,  August  24-26,  1965,  That  The  Ameri- 
can  Legion   opposes    1)    the   giving   to    the 
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United  Nations  title  to  or  revenue  from  any 
Income  producing  property,  regardless  of  lo- 
cation but  especially  the  off-shore  oil  de- 
posits In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  2)  the  au- 
thorizing of  the  United  Nations  to  tax  indi- 
vidual citizens  of  any  nation,  to  place  levies 
upon  any  member  state  for  whatever  serv- 
ices, to  issue  Income-raising  stamps,  or  to 
charge  anyone  or  any  member  state  fees  of 
any  nature  for  any  form  of  international 
activity.  , 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SE- 
CURITY COUNCIL— "THE  WILL  TO 
WIN" 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF  SOUTH  Carolina 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  ex- 
cellent and  forthright  statement  by  the 
American  Security  Council,  entitled  "The 
Will  To  Win:  An  Objective  of  Victory  in 
the  Cold  War."  This  article  presents  an 
Illuminating  discussion  of  the  complete 
failure  of  our  no-win  policy  of  trying  to 
contain  the  spread  of  communism.  This 
is  the  same  no-win  E>olicy  which  caused 
us  to  accept  defeat  disguised  as  an  hon- 
orable peace  in  South  Korea:  it  is  the 
same  humiliating  policy  which  has  al- 
lowed the  fourth-rate  nation  of  North 
Korea  to  confiscate  one  of  our  warships 
and  her  crew  and  demand  an  apology 
for  an  act  that  was  never  committed  in 
the  first  place.  It  Is  the  same  costly  pol- 
icy that  has  resulted  in  the  death  of  more 
than  26,000  American  fighting  men  in 
the  farflung  battlefield  of  Vietnam. 

The  no-win  policy  of  containment  has 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  prestige,  loss  of  mili- 
tary superiority  in  many  phases  of  our 
defense,  and  has  proved  to  be  a  most 
costly  venture  in  terms  of  economic 
growth  in  our  Nation. 
The  American  Security  Council  said: 
As  the  Vietnam  war  shows,  containment 
is  not  only  militarily  Inadequate  but  also 
excessively  expensive.  The  United  States  can- 
not afford  lo  develop  and  deploy  huge  and 
costly  military  systems,  such  as  the  air  war- 
fare weapons  available  on  carriers  and 
ashore,  then  use  them  for  attacking  sam- 
pans, trucks  and  wooden  barracks  for  militia. 
Containment,  if  continued  as  the  governing 
U.S.  response  to  communist  aggression,  could 
bankrupt  the  American  people. 

In  view  of  this,  the  United  States  needs  an 
alternative  policy.  It  needs  to  adopt  a  na- 
tional objective  of  victory  In  the  Cold  War. 
Unfortunately,  there  Is  an  almost  knee-jerk 
reflex  of  shock  and  dUmay  In  some  quarters 
when  the  word  victory  is  mentioned.  Domes- 
tic foes  of  vigorous  U.S.  action  to  protect 
freedom  immediately  conjure  up  a  vision  of 
nuclear  holocaust  In  which  the  entire  planet 
Is  Incinerated.  This  Is  an  emotional  reaction 
which  has  no  basis  In  fact  but  very  deep 
roots  In  the  fear  psychosis  the  conununlsts 
have  promoted  since  the  United  States  flrst 
developed  nuclear  weapons.  Unquestionably, 
a  fear-ridden  mentality  lies  behind  some  of 
the  tragic  policy  mistakes  of  recent  years. 
It  lies  behind  the  abandonment  of  Cuba  to 
the  communist  government  of  Fidel  Castro. 
It  certainly  lies  behind  the  unwillingness  of 
the  present  Administration  to  apply  the  de- 
gree of  military  pressure  needed  to  win  the 
war  m  Vietnam,  behind  the  refusal  to  Invade 
North  Vietnam,  close  the  supply  ports  used 
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by  the  Soviet  seallft  operation  or  strike  at  tbe 
Red  River  dike  system  easentlal  to  North 
Vietnam's  production  of  rice. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  question  that 
we  have  the  wherewithal  to  win  the  wars 
we  have  been  Involved  In,  but  the  present 
leadership  lacks  the  will  to  win.  The  ci- 
vilian leadership  In  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  vacillated  on  the  development 
of  defense  systems  which  could  well  prove 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  our  future 
well-being.  There  Is  no  valid  reason  why 
we  should  not  commit  ourselves  to  the 
goal  of  victory  In  the  cold  war.  As  the 
American  Security  Council  puts  It: 

The  absence  of  a  US.  objective  of  victory 
In  the  Cold  War  Is  all  the  more  to  b«  con- 
demned since  America's  communist  oppo- 
nents have  such  a  policy.  While  they  make 
tactical  adjustments  in  policy,  taking  two 
steps  forward  and  one  step  backward  as  con- 
ditions demand,  they  never  waver  In  their 
goal  of  total  domination  of  free  societies. 

Mr,  President,  the  security  of  the  free 
world  arfd'the  continued  existence  of  the 
freedoms 'we  now  enjoy  In  America  are 
dependent  upon  our  country  maintaining 
Its  position  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world.  Its  military  superiority,  and  Its 
will  to  win  In  order  that  we  might  pre- 
serve these  freedoms. 

I  wholeheartedly  recommend  the 
statement  of  the  American  Security 
Council,  "The  Will  To  Win,"  to  every  one 
of  my  colleagues,  and  to  the  American 
people,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  In  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Will  To  Wdj — An  Objbctivs  or  VxcrotT 
EM   THX  Cold  Wab 

In  the  Onal  analysis.  It  la  the  will  to  win, 
not  exotic  weapons,  that  Is  crucial  for  a 
country  engaged  In  a  great  struggle.  Without 
a  victory  goal,  a  nation's  military  efforts  will 
be  dissipated  In  meaningless  loss  of  life  and 
national  wealth. 

Pour  years  ago.  the  American  Security 
Council,  In  Its  report  "Peace  and  Freedom 
Through  Cold  War  Victory,"  called  for  a 
"win"  concept  on  the  basis  of  guidelines  for 
American  action  In  the  protracted  conflict 
with  the  communist  powers.  The  Council 
stated  that  "unless  communist  imperialism 
is  decisively  defeated,  there  can  never  be 
stability  and  order  " 

Now.  after  more  than  36,000  American 
fighting  men  have  lost  their  lives  In  Vietnam 
and  after  billions  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
on  financing  that  struggle,  a  "no-wln"  strat- 
egy still  governs  US,  action  in  the  Cold  War, 

When  the  ASC  first  enunciated  "OuldelineB 
For  Cold  War  Victory,"  administration 
spokesmen  described  the  Soviet  Union  as 
mellowing.  The  then  Secretary  of  Defense 
held  that  if  the  United  States  were  not  pro- 
vocative in  developing  new  weapons  systems, 
the  USSR  would  refr»ln  from  a  new  military 
build-up 

Today,  we  know  theae  Judgments  by  the 
accommodatlonlsts  were  mistaken.  The  So- 
viet Union  has  not  mellowed.  It  devotes 
massive  resources  to  aiding  North  Vietnam's 
aggreaslon.  The  Soviet  has  assigned  powerful 
new  forces  to  the  Mediterranean  and  foments 
strife  in  the  Middle  Eaat.  In  Central  Europe, 
restive  satellites  are  discovering  that  the 
USSR  will  not  relax  Its  Iron  control.  On  the 
weapons  front,  the  Soviets  are  seeking  mili- 
tary supremac7  In  nuclear  armaments,  space 
warfare  and  control  of  the  oceans.  As  a  re«ult. 
the  strategic  military  balance  has  shifted  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Polltl- 
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cally,  the  communist  powers  continue  to  bold 
the  Initiative. 

Perhaps  the  most  dismaying  development 
in  the  last  four  years  has  been  the  demon- 
strated capacity  of  the  communists  to  en- 
gender a  climate  of  strife  in  the  United 
States.  The  continuing  communist  propa- 
ganda offensive,  utilizing  hundreds  of  chan- 
nels in  the  free  world,  focused  on  weakening 
the  American  will  to  win.  The  aim  is  to 
fasten  the  "America  last"  attitude  on  the 
rising  generation  of  Americans,  to  make  citi- 
zens doubtftil  of  their  national  integrity.  The 
enemies  of  the  United  States  understand 
that  disarming  the  American  will  to  win  is  as 
important  as  disarming  the  military  services 
by  falling  to  develop  advanced  weapons  for 
the  1970's, 

Pour  years  ago.  In  calling  for  Cold  War 
victory  by  the  United  States  and  its  free 
world  allies,  the  American  Security  Council 
examined  and  found  faulty  the  doctrine  of 
containment  of  communism.  Since  that  time, 
the  fallacy  of  containment  as  a  guiding  pol- 
icy has  been  abundantly  Illustrated,  This 
doctrine,  which  has  been  In  effect  since  the 
late  1940's,  Is  based  on  a  belief  In  the  possi- 
bility of  permanent  peaceful  co-existence  be- 
tween conununlst  and  non-communist  na- 
tions. It  Is  predicated  on  an  assumption  that 
conununlst  Imperialism  can  be  successfully 
contained  by  using  limited  military  power 
without  adopting  a  goal  of  clear-cut  victory 
in  a  crisis  area. 

Better  than  anything  else,  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam demonstrates  that  containment  is  not 
a  politically,  militarily  or  economically  feasi- 
ble policy  for  the  long  run.  By  imposing  re- 
straints on  the  use  of  Its  own  power,  and  by 
rejecting  the  goal  of  victory  over  North  Viet- 
nam, the  United  States  has  failed  to  elim- 
inate the  communist  enemy's  will  to  win  or 
his  capacity  to  conduct  military  operations. 
On  the  contrary,  the  inhibitions  of  n,S. 
power  have  encouraged  the  communists  to 
bolder  military  action.  Every  American  ef- 
fort to  de-escalate  the  war  has  hardened  the 
enemy's  ttelief  In  the  communist  goal  of  total 
victory. 

As  the  Vietnam  war  shows,  containment  is 
not  only  militarily  Inadequate  but  also  im- 
possibly costly.  The  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  develop  and  deploy  huge  and  costly 
military  systems,  such  as  the  air  warfare 
weapons  available  on  carriers  and  ashore,  and 
then  use  them  for  attacking  sampans,  truclcs 
and  wooden  barracks  for  militia.  Contain- 
ment, If  retained  as  the  governing  U.S.  re- 
sponse to  communist  aggression,  could  bank- 
rupt the  American  people. 

In  view  of  this,  the  United  States  needs 
an  alternative  policy.  It  needs  to  adopt  a 
national  objective  of  victory  In  the  Cold  War. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  an  almost  Icnee-Jerk 
refiex  of  shock  and  dismay  In  some  quarters 
when  the  word  "victory"  is  mentioned.  Do- 
mestic foes  of  vigorous  U,S.  action  to  protect 
freedom  Immediately  conjure  up  a  vision  of 
nuclear  holocaust  in  which  the  entire  planet 
is  incinerated.  This  Is  an  emotional  reaction 
which  has  no  basis  In  fact  but  very  deep 
roots  in  the  fear  psychosis  the  communists 
have  promoted  since  the  United  States  first 
developed  nuclear  weapons.  Unquestionably, 
a  fear-ridden  mentality  lies  behind  some  of 
the  tragic  policy  mistakes  of  recent  years.  It 
llee  behind  the  abandonment  of  Cuba  to  the 
communist  government  of  Pldel  Castro.  It 
certainly  lies  behind  the  unwllllngneea  of  the 
present  administration  to  apply  the  degree 
of  military  pressure  needed  to  win  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  behind  the  refusal  to  invade 
North  Vietnam,  close  the  supply  ports  used 
by  the  Soviet  seallft  operation  or  strike  at 
the  Red  River  dyke  system  essential  to  North 
Vietnam's  production  of  rice. 

This  fear  of  seeking  victory  because  active 
defense  of  U.S.  Interests  and  freedom  may 
entail  the  risk  of  nuclear  conflict  Is  un- 
worthy of  a  great  nation.  The  old  saying  is 
that  a  coward  dies  a  thousand  deaths.  If 
fear  is  the  basic  element  of  our  foreign  and 
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military  policy,  the  United  States  is  l>ound 
to  lose  in  the  end.  A  fearful  nation  cannot 
long  survive  in  a  contest  with  another  nation 
that  is  willing  to  take  risks. 

The  absence  of  a  U.S.  objective  of  victory  in 
the  Cold  War  is  all  the  more  to  be  con- 
demned since  America's  communist  oppon- 
ents have  such  a  policy.  While  they  make 
tactical  adjustments  in  policy,  taking  two 
steps  forward  and  one  step  backward  as  con- 
ditions demand,  they  never  waiver  In  their 
goal  of  total  domination  of  free  societies. 
They  don't  hesitate  to  take  risks  to  advance 
their  cause.  Year  by  year,  they  are  getting 
bolder,  capturing  a  U.S.  warship  on  the  high 
seas  and  Imprisoning  its  crew,  sending  sub- 
marines on  patrol  off  the  U.S.  East  Coast  and 
engendering  strife  inside  the  United  States. 
Each  year,  as  a  result  of  this  bold,  aggressive 
action,  the  United  States  is  losing  maneuver- 
ing room  in  the  Cold  War.  We  surrender 
initiative  to  Moscow  and  Peking,  and  they 
take  advantage  of  every  withdrawal  and 
accommodation. 

It  is  tragic  that  the  fearful  in  our  country, 
who  resist  a  policy  of  Cold  War  victory,  do 
not  consider  the  inevitable  results  of  their 
policy  of  adjustment  to  growing  communist 
power.  Each  adjustment  or  accommodation 
eliminates  options  available  to  the  American 
people  in  their  defense  of  freedom.  And  when 
a  decision  Is  made  to  back  off  from  needed 
decisive  action,  such  as  the  proposal  for  a 
blockade  of  Haiphong,  the  ultimate  safety  of 
the  free  world  Is  reduced  to  some  degree. 

The  American  public  should  not  overlook 
that  those  who  reject  a  national  objective  of 
victory  in  the  Cold  War  are  the  ones  who 
speak  of  the  Importance  of  military  power. 
In  other  words,  those  who  reject  the  idea  of 
an  American  \ictory  are  quick  to  downgrade 
the  means  of  victory.  They  prefer  that  Amer- 
icas' military  capacity  be  sharply  reduced 
so  that  there  Is  no  possibility  of  a  decision 
t>elng  achieved  by  defense  systems  In  the 
possession  of  the  United  States. 

Obviously,  a  country  that  Isnt  ready  and 
willing  to  develop  and  deploy  the  weapons 
it  needs  for  survival  is  a  country  that's  ready 
to  cash  in  its  chips.  Now  the  American  peo- 
ple aren't  about  to  do  any  such  thing.  But 
the  opinion  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  people,  who  have  a  normal, 
healthy  attitude  towards  national  survival, 
is  somehow  obscured  by  the  policy  planners. 
The  bravery  and  skill  of  the  American  serv- 
iceman is  discounted  by  officials  who  refuse 
to  let  those  who  are  in  uniform  press  ahead 
to  battlefield  victory,  Uves  are  lost,  national 
treasure  Is  consumed,  but  the  American  peo- 
ple are  denied  the  objective  of  victory  on  the 
combat  fronts. 

The  imperative  need  Is  for  the  'United 
States  to  get  away  from  a  policy  of  mere  reac- 
tion to  communist  moves.  Often,  new  wea- 
pons systems  are  not  developed  on  the 
grounds  that  there  isn't  a  mass  of  evidence 
that  the  Soviet  Union  are  developing  a  sim- 
ilar system  The  Idea  of  getting  ahead  of  the 
enemy  In  a  milltery-technical  sense  has  been 
almost  forgotten  in  the  1960's,  under  recent 
civilian  leadership  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. On  the  international  front,  the  same 
attitude  prevails.  The  notion  is  aired  that 
the  United  States  has  succeeded  If  the  enemy 
Is  frustrated  in  some  new  design,  as  in  the 
case  of  Castro's  failure  to  score  huge  new 
successes  in  Latin  America.  The  fact  that 
the  Soviets  have  made  permanent  their  power 
base  in  Cuba  is  Ignored  or  treated  as  irrele- 
vant. What  is  happening  is  that  the  U.S.  Is 
developing  a  false  criterion  of  Cold  War  suc- 
cess. Thus  some  Americans  argue  that  the 
U.S.  will  have  succeeded  in  the  Vietnam  war 
If  Hanoi  is  discouraged  in  its  current  at- 
tempt to  take  over  South  Vietnam.  The  fact 
that  the  power  base  of  North  Vietnam  would 
not  be  eliminated  or  crippled  In  a  negotiated 
end  to  the  war  Is  not  considered.  What  must 
be  hammered  home  to  the  American  people 
is  that  If  our  government  falls  to  seek  true 
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victory  in  the  Cold  War,  it  will  end  with  a  de- 
feat. In  our  time,  conflict  between  nations 
and  ideological  systems  can  end  only  in  one 
of  two  ways — victory  of  defeat. 

In  conxmltting  ourselves  to  a  goal  of  vic- 
tory in  the  Cold  War,  we  need  have  no  con- 
cern about  our  material  resources.  The 
United  States  is  still  the  strongest  and  most 
productive  nation  in  the  world.  The  com- 
bined total  of  our  military,  economic  and  sci- 
enUfic  capabilities  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
communist  powers.  If  we  put  our  ci^ablU- 
tles  to  work  in  pvirsult  of  peace  with  free- 
dom, we  need  not  fear  the  aggressor  states 
that  seek  to  liquidate  our  free  society.  What 
we  have  to  be  concerned  about  is  that  our 
resources  will  not  be  harnessed  to  support 
our  national  objectives.  There  is  no  mistak- 
ing the  intentions  of  our  country's  enemies; 
they  clearly  seek  a  total  mobilization  of  their 
resources  and  capabilities  In  pursuit  of  their 
victory  goal — the  burying  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

The  communist  world  has  declared  war 
against  the  free  world.  This  Is  the  central 
fact  that  must  t>e  recognized  in  the  United 
Statee  and  to  which  we  must  respond  with 
all  our  means.  We  cannot  achieve  peace  by 
unilateral  acts  of  restraint.  A  bombing  pause 
in  Vietnam  Is  a  pause  that  refreshes  the  en- 
emies of  the  United  States,  An  unwilUngness 
to  develop  so-called  "provocative"  weapons 
systems  only  excites  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
garding the  prospects  of  victory  and  caxuea 
It  to  push  ahead  with  development  of  new 
strategic  weapwns  and  forces.  It  would  be  a 
happy  world  indeed  If  the  US,,  h^aWng 
unilateral  action  in  pursuit  of  gkace.  were 
able  to  end  strife  on  this  planef  and  guar- 
antee the  safety  of  the  American  people  and 
its  allies.  But  this  Is  not  the  way  the  world 
Is  constituted.  The  communist  idea  Is  a  con- 
ception of  war  directed  against  the  capitalist 
world.  The  communist  system  is  a  warfare 
system  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  other 
systems  of  government.  It  is  tragic  that  the 
communist  idea  was  spawned;  it  Is  tragic 
that  the  communist  system  ever  took  root 
in  the  huge  land  dominated  by  the  Soviet 
state.  But  history  is  full  of  tragedies;  indeed 
tragedy  is  part  of  the  human  condition.  In 
view  of  the  historical  circumstances,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  communist  goal  of  abso- 
lute domination  of  the  world,  the  free  people 
of  the  United  States,  if  they  cherish  their 
freedom,  have  no  choice  but  to  work  for 
victory.  This  means  we  must  match  our  mate- 
rial resources  with  a  moral  resolve  to  win. 
Anthont  Harrigan, 

Mana0ng  Editor. 
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HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1968 

Mr,  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  order  that  all  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  others  who  receive 
the  Congressional  Record  may  have  an 
opportimity  to  see  my  newsletter  and 
the  results  of  my  latest  opinion  poll  in 
the  Fifth  District  of  Georgia,  I  request 
permission  to  insert  this  newsletter  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Dear  PaiENr:  Electing  a  President:  Hun- 
dreds of  you  have  asked  what  happens  if  no 
candidate  has  the  270  electoral  votes  It  takes 
to  elect  a  President.  Whoever  has  the  most 
popular  votes  In  a  state  takes  all  that  state's 
electoral  votes  (Georgia  has  12),  If  neither 
Mr.  Nixon.  Mr.  Humphrey  nor  Mr.  Wallace 
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receives  the  required  270  electoral  votes,  the 
election  of  the  President  toill  be  thrown  into 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Just  as  oc- 
curred in  the  Governor's  race  In  Georgia  last 
time  when  the  Legislature  rather  than  the 
people  elected  the  Governor,  The  decision 
would  be  made  by  the  Congress  you  elect 
In  November. 

//  the  House  of  Representatives  is  Republi- 
can and  26  state  delegations  vote  Republican, 
you  can  expect  Richard  Nixon  to  be  elected. 
If  the  House  of  Representatives  is  Demo- 
cratic you  can  expect  Hubert  Humphrey  to 
be  elected  President.  It  is  doubtful  that 
George  Wallace  would  be  able  to  get  26  state 
delegations  to  support  him  since  the  Con- 
gressmen who  cast  the  votes  are  either  Re- 
publicans or  Democrats. 

Wholl  be  Vice  President:  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  Vice  President  would  be 
elected  by  the  Senate.  Though  It  appears 
there  Is  a  chance  for  enough  Republican  Con- 
gressmen to  be  elected  to  control  the  House 
and  thus  the  election  of  the  President,  it 
likewise  appears  that  the  Senate  ujill  remain 
Democratic.  This  being  the  case,  the  Vice 
President  would  probably  be  a  Democrat. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  history  we  could 
have  a  Republican  President  and  a  Demo- 
cratic Vice  President.  Should  this  occur,  I 
would  expect  the  Vice  President  would  have 
even  fewer  duties  than  our  current  Vice 
President  and  there  would  be  a  very  divided 
Administration  In  Washington, 

National  primaries:  Following  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  In  Chicago,  many  of  you 
wrote  me  and  asked  about  a  National  Primary 
to  select  Presidential  candidates.  Undoubted- 
ly our  convention  system  leaves  mux'h  to  be 
desired  and  while  I  lean  to  a  National  Pri- 
mary system.  I  am  concerned  that  only  those 
with  extreme  wealth  could  be  a  candidate 
due  to  the  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
needed  to  campaign  nation-wide.  We  must 
not  put  thU  problem  aside  but  make  plans 
to  solve  it,  however,  we  must  not  make  it 
impossible  for  a  person  of  average  means 
to  run  for  national  office. 

Our  Constitution's  birthday:  Last  Septem- 
ber 17  was  the  181st  birthday  of  the  adoption 
of  our  Constitution.  Our  founding  fathers 
who  produced  this  document  never  dreamed 
of  the  heights  to  which  this  nation  would 
rise  nor  the  prominent  position  it  would  hold 
In  the  world.  Yet,  they  drew  up  a  document 
so  skillfully  that  it  has  weathered  the  storm 
of  time,  has  stood  up  for  seven  generations 
and  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  this  country  has  ever  received.  It 
iDOS  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution  to  keep  the  true  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  We  must  all  work  to  see 
that  it  remains  there. 

A  tHiluable  thought:  "Let  not  he  who  Is 
houseless  pull  down  the  house  of  another, 
but  let  him  work  diligently  and  build  one 
for  himself,  thus  by  example  assuring  his 
own  shall  be  safe  from  violence  when 
built." — Abraham  Lincoln. 

Concern  for  the  poor:  All  Americans  desire 
to  assist  unfortunate  people  who  are  unable 
to  help  themselves.  But  there  is  indication 
of  growing  resentment  by  taxpayers  to  sup- 
porting those  unwilling  to  help  themselves. 
In  1964  there  were  239  federal  welfare  pro- 
grams; by  1968  450,  and  many  overlap  others. 
Present  budget  carries  $40  billion  for  the 
poor,  but  administrative  costs  eat  up  mil- 
lions and  dependency  mounts.  The  challenge 
to  our  generation  is  to  provide  self-help, 
educational  and  job  training  programs  to 
make  the  poor  independent  of  degrading 
government  handouts  ...  to  encourEige  them 
to  enter  business  for  themselves,  own  their 
own  homes,  to  be  Independent. 

Predictable  inflation:  The  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey Administration  pressured  through 
Congress  the  lO^c  Income  tax  Increase,  say- 
ing It  would  reduce  inflation.  I  opposed  and 
voted  against  it  because,  in  my  opinion,  this 
tax  increase  would  cav^e  inflation.  Now  the 
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businesses  that  are  having  to  pay  iOVc  high- 
er taxes  are  passing  this  on  to  you  In  the 
form  of  higher  prices  because  their  stock- 
holders Insist  on  the  same  return  on  their 
Investment.  This  was  predictable — and  now 
the  tax  Increase  Is  causing  higher  prices  in 
automobiles,  television  sets,  bread  and  other 
food  items  but  you  have  less  money  to  pay 
these  prices  because  10%  more  taxes  are  com- 
ing out  of  your  paychecks. 

Futile  negotiations:  After  four  months  of 
bickering  In  Paris,  the  so-called  'peace  talks" 
have  made  no  progress.  It  appears  to  be  North 
Vietnam's  strategy  to  keep  the  United  States 
talking  and  most  of  the  bombing  halted. 
While  the  North  Vietnamese  rebuild  their 
strength,  they  demand  more  and  more.  Not 
one  concession  has  been  made  by  the  Reds. 
This  Is  an  old  Communist  trick.  Meanwhile, 
latest  Intelligence  reports  indicate  there  has 
been  a  substantial  Increase  in  war  supplies 
moving  Into  Haiphong  Harbor  since  bombing 
was  halted.  Communists  now  have  dredged 
Haiphong  Harbor  to  allow  large  ships  to  enter 
with  war  supplies  to  be  used  against  Ameri- 
can servicemen  in  the  South. 

Your  opinion  is  important:  The  questions 
we  asked  in  September  produced  the  fact  that 
many  people  do  not  believe  what  our  govern- 
ment told  them  about  the  seizure  of  the 
Pueblo  and  her  crew.  Beca'use  of  this,  I  have 
insisted  that  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  give  me 
additional  information  for  you .  In  your  other 
responses,  you  opposed  paying  for  crops  not 
grown,  84%  to  8.5"<j  (/  i-ofed  against  this 
bill);  support  prior  judicial  experience  for 
Supreme  Court  Judges,  87'-  to  ll'/f  (f  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  require  this):  oppose  apolo- 
gizing to  North  Korea,  73.4 '7<.  to  14.5 </c;  favor 
serving  notice  on  North  Korea  that  we  won't 
let  them  get  away  with  seizing  our  ships  on 
high  seas,  85,5%  to  6,5'/r;  oppose  forgetting 
about  the  Pueblo  crew,  95,5^0  to  1%;  don't 
favor  stopping  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  allowing  Communists  to  become 
part  of  South  Vietnam's  government.  86.5<T, 
to  11 '"r;  favor  self-help  programs,  95,5%  to 
1%;  and  want  these  reports  continued,  95.5% 
to  2.5%. 

It  Is  a  high  favor  for  me  to  serve  you  In 
Congress, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Fletcher  Thompson. 

Member  of  Congress. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  AVERASBORO,  N,C. 


HON.  B.  EVERETT  JORDAN 

or   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1968 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  a  very  detailed  history 
book  that  gives  more  than  a  bare  men- 
tion to  a  Civil  War  battle  that  took  place 
March  15-16,  1865,  at  Averasboro,  N,C. 

Until  recently,  a  group  of  unmarked 
gravestones  in  a  small  cemetery  over 
which  part  of  the  action  was  fought 
stood  as  the  only  memorial  to  the  North 
Carolinians  and  other  Confederate  sol- 
diers who  died  in  that  engagement. 

Now,  thanks  to  a  history-minded  Tar 
Heel  named  Wade  Lucas  and  members  of 
the  Chlcora  Chapter,  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  a  permanent  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  on  the  site  to 
mark  the  event. 

What  makes  it  unusual  is  that  It  was 
financed  entirely  from  the  sale  of  souve- 
nirs, coins,  and  other  articles  without  a 
penny  of  State  or  Federal  funds. 

The  featured  speaker  for  the  dedica- 
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tlon  ceremonies  was  our  good  friend  and 
disUnguiflhed  colleague.  Senator  Sam  J. 
ERvrw,  Jr. 

HIa  remarks  that  day  were  so  eloquent 
and  fitting  that  I  ask  consent  at  this 
point  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  for  preservation.  I 
commend  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

TRX    BaTTLB   op    AvXEAaBOBO 

(Remarks    of    Senator    Sam    J.    Esvin,    Ja.. 

Augtut  18.  1M8.  at  the  dedication  of  the 

monument  to  North  Carolina  soldiers  of 

the  Confederacy  who  fought  at  Avermaboro. 

March  15  and  10.  1805) 

As  one  who  venerates  the  precious  heritage 
of  valor  and  sacrifice  bequeathed  to  us  by 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Confederacy,  I 
am  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  being  with 
you  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

We  meet  upon  an  historic  battlefield  to 
dedicate  a -beautiful  monument  which  pays 
reverence  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy 
who  fought  the  Battle  of  Averasboro  at  this 
spot  103  years  ago. 

We  do  well  to  do  thU. 

"If  their  memories  part 

Prom  our  land  and  Heart. 
'Twould  be  a  wrong   to  them. 
And  a  shame  for  us." 

It  seems  appropriate  to  consider  the  events 
which  prectpiuted  the  Battle  of  Averasboro. 
and  the  role  which  those  who  fought  the 
battle  undertook  to  play. 

After  the  fall  of  Atlanta  on  September  1. 
1804.  the  victorious  Union  forces  under  Gen- 
eral Sherman  and  their  Infamous  camp  fol- 
lowers, "the  bummers."  waged  total  war 
against  the  people  of  Georgia  and  the  Caro- 
llnas.  In  so  doing,  they  pillaged  and  burned 
and  In  that  way  lay  waste  the  areas  they 
traversed. 

Their  objective  In  carrying  on  this  cruel 
form  of  warfare  against  the  civilian  popula- 
tion of  Georgia  and  the  CaroUnaa  was  two- 
fold: Plrst.  to  disable  these  States  to  continue 
supplying  Lee's  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
which  faced  Grant's  Army  of  the  Potomac 
before  Richmond  and  Petersburg;  and  sec- 
ond, to  weaken  the  will  of  the  South  to  pro- 
long the  conflict. 

As  Sherman  knew,  nothing  could  have 
been  more  demoralizing  to  the  thousands  of 
Georgians  and  Carolinians  fighting  with  Lee 
in  Virginia  than  the  sad  tidings  that  the 
virtually  defenseless  folks  they  had  left  be- 
hind In  comparative  safety  were  being  badg- 
ered and  plundered  by  a  relentless  foe  and 
Its  vicious  camp  followers. 

With  60.000  combatents.  Sherman  ended 
his  notorious  "March  to  the  Sea"  at  Savan- 
nah In  December.  1864.  Shortly  thereafter,  in 
January.  1865.  he  moved  northward  across 
South  Carolina  by  way  of  Columbia.  Flor- 
ence, and  Cheraw,  looting  and  biimlng  as  he 
went.  By  March  8,  his  entire  army  reached 
the  neighborhood  of  Laurel  Hill  In  what  Is 
now  Scotland  County.  North  Carolina.  Prom 
that  place  he  proceeded  to  Payettevllle.  which 
he  occupied  on  March  11,  destroying  the 
public  buildings  and  the  Industrial  planU 
and  extending  his  pillage  throughout  the 
adjacent  area. 

During  the  last  part  of  his  march  from 
Savannah  to  Payettevllle.  Sherman  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  force  of  retreating  Confederates, 
whom  he  outnumbered  10  to  1  and  whose 
mission  It  was  to  watch  and  report  his  move- 
ments. These  Confederates  were  commanded 
by  an  Intrepid  Georgian.  General  William  J. 
Hardee,  one-time  commandant  at  West  Point 
and  author  of  "Hardee's  Tactics." 

Hardee  crossed  the  Cape  Pear  River  shortly 
before    Sherman    entered    Payettevllle,    and 
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took  position  near  Averasboro  In  Harnett 
County  on  the  road  leading  from  Payette- 
vllle by  way  of  Smlthfleld  to  Raleigh,  which 
traversed  at  this  point  the  area  lying  between 
the  Cape  Pear  on  the  west  and  the  Black 
River  on  the  east. 

At  this  time  Hardee's  oomjnand  totaled 
6.000  men.  Among  them  were  the  offloers  and 
men  of  the  Fiftieth  North  Carolina  Regiment 
commanded  by  Colonel  George  Wortham,  the 
Seventy-Seventh  North  Carolina  Regiment 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wheeler 
Hancock,  and  the  Tenth  North  Carolina  Bat- 
talion of  Heavy  Artillery  commanded  by 
Major  Wilton  L.  Young.  These  North  Caro- 
lina units  constituted  a  part  of  the  brigade 
commanded  by  Colonel  Washington  M.  Hardy 
and  of  the  division  commanded  by  General 
Lafayette  McLaws,  one  of  the  work  horses  of 
the  Confederacy. 

It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  Company  H  of  the 
Fiftieth  North  Carolina  Regiment,  which  was 
captained  by  Joseph  H.  Atkinson,  and  Com- 
pany B  of  the  Tenth  North  Carolina  Battal- 
ion, which  was  captained  by  H.  M.  Barnes, 
were  composed  In  large  measure  of  residents 
of  Harnett  County. 

While  Sherman  was  marching  northward 
through  South  Carolina.  General  Lee  had  dis- 
patched General  Joseph  B.  Johnston,  a  tac- 
tician who  could  do  much  with  little,  to 
North  Carolina  with  Instructions  that  he 
should  assemble  all  the  available  Confeder- 
ate units  operating  In  the  area  at  some  suit- 
able place  and  obstruct  Sherman's  further 
advance. 

Johnston  was  Implementing  Lee's  Instruc- 
tions when  Sherman  seized  Payettevllle. 
Being  uncertain  whether  Sherman  would  at- 
tempt to  capture  Raleigh,  the  Capital  of  the 
State,  or  move  on  Goldsboro  to  Join  General 
Soofleld,  who  had  been  directing  Union  oper- 
ations In  eastern  North  Carolina  before  his 
advent.  Johnston  undertook  to  concentrate 
the  remnants  of  the  once  powerful  Army  of 
Tennessee.  General  Robert  P.  Hoke's  division. 
General  Wade  Hampton's  cavalry,  and  other 
units  In  the  vicinity  of  Smlthfleld  midway 
between  Raleigh  and  Goldsboro.  He  expected 
Hardee  to  Join  him  soon.  Because  of  the  dis- 
parity between  the  14.000  men  available  to 
him  and  the  80,000  available  to  Sherman, 
Johnston  realized  that  his  hope  of  success 
was  contingent  on  bis  striking  and  defeating 
separate  oolumns  of  the  foe  while  Sherman's 
forces  were  divided. 

At  this  Junct\ire  Sherman  turned  his  army 
east  toward  Goldsboro.  His  Fourteenth  and 
Twentieth  Corps  under  General  Slocum  un- 
dertook to  proceed  by  way  of  Averasboro  and 
Bentonvllle  while  his  Fifteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Corps  marched  on  a  parallel  road  some 
miles  to  the  South. 

Johnston  ordered  Hardee  to  delay  Slociun 
at  Averasboro  so  that  he  could  complete 
the  concentration  of  his  forces  and  be  ready 
to  strike  the  Fourteenth  and  Twentieth 
Corps  on  their  arrival  at  Bentonvllle. 

These  events  precipitated  the  Battle  of 
Averasboro,  whlob  Is  well  described  In  Cap- 
tain Samuel  A.  Ashe's  "History  of  North 
Carolina."  I  quote  his  words: 

"Hardee,  on  crossing  the  Cape  Fear,  took 
the  road  leading  to  Smlthfleld  and  Raleigh. 
On  the  I6th  of  March  he  occupied  a  position 
four  miles  from  Averasboro.  and  that  eve- 
ning a  Federal  column,  being  the  Fourteenth 
and  Twentieth  Corps,  approached  and  there 
was  some  skirmishing.  Hardee's  position  was 
well  chooen,  the  Black  River  nearly  approach- 
ing the  Cape  Fear  at  that  point,  and  he 
made  excellent  dispositions,  but  had  only 
six  thousand  men.  Early  the  next  morning 
the  Federals.  General  Sherman  being  on  the 
field  in  person,  attacked  with  vigor,  using 
their  artillery  to  advantage;  but  their  in- 
fantry was  always  repulsed.  In  the  early 
afternoon  they  moved  a  heavy  force  farther 
to  the  east,  completely  flanking  the  left  of 
Hardee's  position,  which  necessitated  a  re- 
tirement of  that  wing  about  tour  hundred 
yards  to  the  main  line.  Here  again  and  again. 
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every  assault  was  repulsed.  During  the  night 
the  Federals  proceeded  to  fortify  their  posi- 
tion and  threw  heavy  columns  across  Black 
River;  and  Hardee,  being  thus  flanked,  fell 
back  towards  Smlthfleld.  leaving  Wheeler's 
men  in  position." 

Thus  ended  the  Battle  of  Averasboro,  a 
fight  In  which  Union  casvialUes  totaled  682, 
and  Confederate  looses  approximated  500. 
By  his  gallant  delaying  action  at  Averas- 
boro, Hardee  enabled  Johnston  to  concen- 
trate his  total  available  forces  of  14,000  men 
and  boys  at  Bentonvllle.  Here,  on  March  19. 
Johnston  surprised  Sherman's  Fourteenth 
Corps.  John  Gilchrist  Barrett  summarised 
the  Battle  of  Bentonvllle  in  this  wise  In  this 
"North  Carolina  as  a  Civil  War  Battle- 
ground" : 

"For  awhile  it  looked  as  though  the  Con- 
federates would  carry  the  day,  but  Federal 
reinforcements  late  In  the  afternoon  blunted 
the  Confederate  offensive.  More  Union  troops 
reached  the  field  during  the  20tb,  and  by  the 
31st  Sherman  had  his  entire  Army  at  Ben- 
tonvllle. That  night  Johnston  withdrew  his 
forces  to  Smlthfield.  Sherman  was  victorious 
at  Bentonvllle,  the  largest  battle  of  the  war 
fought  on  North  Carolina  soil,  yet  he  failed 
to  follow  up  his  success  by  pursuing  the  en- 
emy. Instead  he  marched  his  army  into 
Goldsboro." 

Bentonvllle  was  the  bloodiest  battle  ever 
fought  in  North  Ceirollna.  Confederate  casu- 
alties amounted  to  3,606,  and  Union  losses 
totaled  1.646 

Despite  the  valor  displayed  by  her  sons  at 
Averasboro,  and  in  hundreds  of  other  engage- 
ments on  land  and  sea,  the  doom  of  the  Con- 
federacy was  sealed  by  Grant's  war  of  attri- 
tion c^;alnst  Lee  In  Virginia,  and  Sherman's 
total  war  against  the  people  of  Georgia  and 
the  Carollnas.  As  a  consequence,  Lee  capitu- 
lated to  Grant  at  Appomattox  on  April  9th, 
and  Johnston  surrendered  to  Sherman  at  the 
Bennett  House  near  Durham  on  April  26th 
The  conquered  banner  was  now  fiuled. 
When  one  ponders  the  story  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  the  Confederacy  who  fought  at 
Averasboro  and  In  countless  other  engage- 
ments on  land  and  sea.  he  cannot  avoid 
putting  this  question  to  history:  What  In- 
spired these  men  to  fight  so  bravely,  always 
against  great  odds  and  oftentimes  unto 
death? 

The  assertion  that  they  fought  to  perpetu- 
ate slavery  does  not  sufllce  to  answer  the 
question.  Most  of  them  did  not  own  or  ex- 
pect to  own  a  single  slave.  Indeed,  few  of 
them  had  any  material  stake  whatever  In 
the  victory  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  question  has  been  answered  by  one 
who  knew  these  men  well  and  loved  them 
much.  Almost  2  score  and  10  years  after  he 
had  served  with  gallantry  as  a  lieutenant 
of  the  Confederacy  at  Gettysburg.  Dr.  Ran- 
dolph McKlm.  a  beloved  Episcopal  minister 
of  Washington,  answered  the  question  in 
words  of  unforgettable  beauty,  which  are  en- 
graved upon  the  memorial  erected  by  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  to  the 
Confederate  dead  at  Jackson  Circle  in  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery. 

Here  are  Dr.  McKlm's  words: 
"Not  for  fame  or  reward,  not  for  place 
or  for  rank,  not  lured  by  ambition  or  goaded 
by  necessity,  but  In  simple  obedience  to 
duty  as  they  understood  It,  these  men  suf- 
fered all,  sacrificed  all,  dared  all.  and  died." 
As  we  meet  upon  the  battlefield  and  dedi- 
cate this  beautiful  memorial  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  Confederacy  who  fought  here,  we  know 
that  they  and  their  comrades  who  fought 
elsewhere  on  land  and  sea  taught  by  exam- 
ple this  precept  of  their  great  chieftain,  Rob- 
ert E  Lee: 

"Duty — Is  the  subllmest  word  In  our 
language." 

Like  the  memorial  to  the  Spartans  who  fell 
at  Thermopylae,  this  Is  a  monument  to  the 
vanquished  and  not  to  the  victors. 

I  end  with  a  prayer.  As  long  as  fame  her 
record   keeps,   may   this  memorial   Join   his- 
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tory  In  bearing  to  the  generations  the  mes- 
sage that  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Con- 
federacy fought  for  the  cause  they  loved  in 
simple  obedience  to  duty  as  they  understood 
It  and  that  they  Illustrated  by  their  lives 
and  by  their  deaths  In  a  fashion  unsurpassed 
in  the  annals  of  time  this  eternal  truth ; 

"Defeat  may  serve  as  well  as  victory. 

To  shake  the  soul  and  let  the  glory  out." 


ANALYSIS  OP  THE  FBI  UNIFORM 
CRIME  REPORTS 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1968 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
view  of  the  alarming  and  continuing  In- 
crease in  crime.  I  am  inserting  my 
newsletter  based  on  an  analysis  of  the 
recently  released  FBI  Uniform  Crime 
Reports  In  the  Congressional  Record  : 

The  RepubUcan  Task  Force  on  Crime  on 
which  I  serve  has  analyzed  the  recently  re- 
leased P.B.I.  Uniform  Crime  Reports. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Incidence  of  violent 
crimes  In  the  most  meaningful  indicator  of 
the  trend  of  criminal  behavior  In  America. 
The  figures  cited  In  the  following  analysis 
are,  I  believe,  much  more  significant  than 
the  88  percent  overall  increase  to  which  there 
has  heretofore  been  wide  reference: 

some  criminologists  have  Uken  issue  with 
the  validity  of  the  FBI.  Crime  Index  as  an 
Indicator  of  naUonwlde  crime  increases. 
Property  crimes.  I.e.,  burglary,  larceny  and 
auto  theft,  year  after  year  comprise  the  great 
preponderance  of  Index  offenses  and  they  say 
that,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  increases  in 
property  crimes  do  not  truly  reflect  the  trend 
In  crlnUnal  behavior. 

As  the  Index  pertains  to  violent  crimes, 
however,  there  Is  virtually  no  dispute.  Most, 
if  not  all,  agree  that  Increases  or  decreases 
in  murders,  rapes,  robberies  and  aggravated 
assaults  from  year  to  year  present  the  most 
accurate  measure  of  the  overall  crime  pic- 
ture. Moreover,  and  perhaps  more  Important, 
it  is  universally  recognized  that  It  Is  precUely 
the  violent  crimes  about  which  the  people 
are  most  concerned.  When  one  talks  of  esca- 
lating crime  rates  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  prlncipaUy  the  escalation  of  violent 
crimes  that  Is  truly  a  cause  for  concern. 

The  P.B.I.  Crime  Index  figures  for  1967  and 
the  preliminary  report  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1968  (released  September  20)  con- 
tain some  startling  revelations  concerrUng 
the  Incidence  of  violent  crime  in  America. 
Riots  and  civil  disorders  have  no  relation  to 
the  evaluation  of  these  crimes  and  some  in- 
teresting comparisons  can  be  made  with 
earlier  years. 

During  1967,  violent  crimes  as  a  group  in- 
creased by  16%   over  the  previous  year. 

During  January-June  1968,  violent  crimes 
as  a  group  Increased  an  additional  21%  over 
the  same  period  In  1967. 

If  this  rate  remains  constant  until  the  end 
of  1968,  violent  crimes  as  a  group  will  have 
increased  by  40%  In  Just  two  years. 

During  the  full  eight  years  of  the  Elsen- 
hower-Nlxon  Administration,  1953  to  1960, 
violent  crimes  as  a  group  increased  by  31%. 
During  the  seven  years  since  1960,  that  Is 
1961  to  1967  Inclusive,  violent  crimes  as  a 
group  have  already  Increased  by  73%  and  11 
the  last  half  of  1968  matches  the  first  half, 
the  Increase  for  the  comparable  eight  year 
period  win  be  109%. 

In  the  separate  categories  of  violent 
crimes : 

Murder  has  increased  by  34 '^  during  1961 
to  1967  and  vrill  show  an  eight  year  Increase 
of  58%  by  the  end  of  1968. 
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During  1953  to  1960,  murder  Increased  by 

9%. 

Forcible  rape  has  Increased  by  61%  during 
1901  to  1967  and  will  show  an  eight  year 
Increase  of  85%  by  the  end  of  1968.  During 
1953  to  1960.  rape  Increased  by  51%. 

Aggravated  assault  has  Increased  by  67% 
during  1961  to  1967  and  will  show  an  eight 
year  Increase  of  90%  by  the  end  of  1968. 
During  1953  to  1960,  aggravated  assault  in- 
creased by  29%. 

Robbery  has  Increased  by  88%  during  1961 
to  1967  and  will  show  an  eight  year  Increase 
of  125%  by  the  end  of  1968.  During  1953  to 
1960,  robbery  Increased  by  33%. 

Bob  Price, 
Member  of  Congresa. 


CIRCUS-LIKE  SPECTACLE— THE 

DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CONVEN- 
TION 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or    VIROINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  October  1,  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  vmanlmous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  excerpts 
from  an  editorial  entitled  "Circus-Like 
Spectacle,"  which  was  published  in  the 
Bluefleld,  W.  Va..  Daily  Telegram,  and 
excerpts  from  an  editorial  entitled  "Un- 
principled," which  was  published  in  the 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Bluefleld  (W.  Va.)  Dally  Telegraph, 

Aug.  12,  1968] 

CiKcrs-LncE  Spectacle 

Having  attended  nine  national  conventions 

as  a  newspaper  man.  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Jr.,  Is  passing  up  the  Democratic  National 

Oonvention  In  Chicago  this  month  as  one  of 

the  duly  elected  54-vote  Virginia  delegation. 

His  reasons  are  more  than  local  Interest,  for 

they  strike  at  the  heart  of  our  method  of 

choosing  the  nation's  Chief  Executive. 

"I  feel  that  almost  anything  would  be  an 
improvement  on  the  existing  convention  sys- 
tem," Byrd  told  the  Virginia  Association  of 
Electric  Cooperatives. 

Byrd's  thinking  is  very  much  In  line  with 
that  of  the  newer  members  of  Congress,  of 
which  he  is  one.  There  are  many  proposals 
embodying  these  and  similar  Ideas  for  consti- 
tutional amendments  before  both  houses.  But 
no  one  else  had  gone  so  far  as  to  emphasize 
his  own  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  sys- 
tem by  refusing  to  take  a  delegate's  seat  to 
which  he  had  been  elected. 

If  Byrd  reflects  a  trend,  perhaps  amend- 
ments for  nationwide  primaries  and  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President  are  closer 
than  we  know.  Certainly,  they  would  avoid 
the  clrcus-llke  spectacle  of  today's  Presiden- 
tial nominating  and  election  system. 

[From  the  Lynchburg   (Va.)    News.  Aug.  14, 

19681 

Unprinciplid 

Last  Friday,  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.  re- 
vealed that  President  Johnson  had  taken 
another  step  towards  war  with  Rhodesia  by 
Issuing  a  new  Executive  Order  barring  all 
Imports  from  and  exports  to  that  peaceful 
country. 

Senator  Byrd  caUed  the  latest  Presidential 
order  "unprincipled."  "wrong,"  and  "unjust." 
The  Senator  Is  a  temperate  man;  he  does  not 
use  strong  words  lightly,  and  when  he  uses 
them  they  say  what  he  means. 

He  warned  that  If  the  President  continues 
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his  present  policy,  the  United  States  "could 
very  well  find  Itself  embroiled  In  an  armed 
Intervention  In  Rhodesia." 

In  addition,  Mr.  Byrd  pointed  to  the  ugly 
llloglc  of  the  situation :  because  of  Mr.  John- 
son's executive  order,  the  United  States — 
which  used  to  purchase  chromlte  from  Rho- 
desia— Is  now  dependent  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  for  more  than  half  of  that  militarily- 
valuable  commodity.  And  as  soon  as  this 
happened,  the  Soviet  Union  raised  Its  prices. 

"So  we  cannot  purchase  chrome  from  Rho- 
desia, a  nation  at  peace,  but  must  Instead 
purchase  It  from  the  Soviet  Union,  which  Is 
supplying  the  bulk  of  the  war  material  to 
keep  the  Vietnam  war  going,"  Mr.  Byrd  noted. 

And  he  pointed  out  the  "absurd  position" 
In  which  the  President  has  placed  the  United 
States:  he  has  demanded  economic  sanctions 
against  a  nation  at  peace,  but  has  refused 
to  demand  economic  sanctions  against  North 
Vietnam  which  is  at  war  with  us  and  at 
whose  hands  this  nation  has  suffered  more 
than  190,000  casualties! 

He  also  noted  that  the  United  Nations, 
which  called  for  the  economic  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  has  refused  to  call  for  sim- 
ilar sanctions  against  North  Vietnam. 


SUCCESS  HURTING  WALLACE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLTNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1968 
Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  excellent  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  September  30  edition  of 
the  Peoria  Journal  Star,  entitled  "Suc- 
cess Hurting  Wallace"  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

SUCCESS  Hurting  Wallace 
"George  Wallace  is  going  to  surprise  a  lot 
of  people!" 
Have  you  heard  that  lately? 
He  surely  Is.  Most  of  all   he  has    already 
surprised    himself,    so   completely,    that   his 
own  strategy  Is  in  ruins. 

He  has  already  overplayed   his  hand. 
He  has  swung  so  hard  that  he  has  knocked 
himself  out 

By  all  odds.  Wallace  now  looks  to  carry 
several  southern  states — and  get  a  lot  of 
votes  in   the  North,  to  boot. 

He  needs  those  southern  states  very  badly 
to  get  a  foot  in  the  door  of  a  Jammed  elec- 
toral college  and  thus  block  either  of  the 
other  candidates  away  from  a  majority. 
At  that  point,  he  becomes  the  kingmaker. 
There's  never  been  any  real  secret  about 
this  strategy.  He  phrases  It  cunningly.  He 
says  that  the  other  candidates  will  have  to 
recognize  what  the  "American  people  want." 
and  he  says  he  "expects  it  will  be  setOed  in 
the  electoral   college." 

Translated  from  poUtlcalese.  this  means 
whoever  would  become  President  would  have 
to  have  those  electoral  votes  from  those 
southern  states,  and  could  only  get  them  by 
some  sort  of  commitment  that  satisfied 
George  Wallace. 

In  short,  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  hold 
the  presidency  in  his  hand  and  give  It  or 
take  It  away,  and  they  would  have  to  come 
to  him  and  deal. 

So,  he  desperately  needs  to  tain  several 
southern  states.  Right  now.  it  looks  like  he 
will — and.  as  we  said,  get  a  lot  of  votes  In 
the  North,  to  boc*. 

However,  he  needs  those  northern  votes 
like  he  needs  a  hole  in  the  head— and  that  is 
what  they  are  giving  him.  figuratively. 

For  as  matters  now  stand.  It  looks  as  if 
those  northern  votes  are  murdering  Hubert 
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Humphrey  in  state  after  state  and  leaving 
Richard  NUon  a  clear  Held  toward  an  owr- 
whelmlng  electoral  college  total— so  big  as 
to  leave  Wallace  uselessly  clutching  his 
southern  electors. 

Wallace  has  counted  on  such  a  close  race 
between  Humphrey  and  Nixon  that  they 
would  split  the  electoral  vote  up  and  his 
electoral  vote  would  be  the  difference  be- 
tween the  presidency  and  no  presidency 

But  If  Humphrey  and  Nixon  don't  split 
up  the  northern  states,  there  Is  no  three-way 
mlx-up  to  give  Wallace  the  "balance  of 
power." 

At  the  moment,  the  polls  indicate 
Humphrey  U  "carrying"  only  two  States 
Wallace  several  southern  states,  and  Nixon 
la  running  away  with  the  electoral  college 
situation  by  leading  all  the  rest. 

George  has  overplayed  his  hand,  it  seems 
has  been  so  effective  that  he  has  wooed 
many  Democratic  votes  way  from  Humphrey 
and  thus,  instead  of  tying  up  the  presll 
dentlal  sweepstakes  he  la  already  handing 
the  election  to  NUon  on  a  silver  platter' 

Thafs  not  what  he  had  In  mind,     r 

If  it  keeps  up.  Wallace  wlU  get  a  lot  of 
votes  whWB  they  dont  count;  Humphrey 
will-lose  a  lot  of  votes  where  they  do  count 
and  Instead  of  a  bargaining  position  In  the 
electoral  college.  Mr.  Wallace  will  be  slttlnir 
there  lost  In  the  dust  of  the  Nixon  band- 
wagon.  And  he  has  done  It  to  himself  by 
his  fund  raising  expedlUons  Into  the  North' 
They've  been  too  successful. 

And  there's  nothing  much  he  can  do  about 
It,  now. 

C.  L.  Danczt. 


TYDINQS  URGES  ELECTION 
REFORM 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tTNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  1,  1968 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President  I  re- 
cently appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
on  elections  of  the  Maryland  Legislative 
Council  In  Annapolis  to  present  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  political  party 
and  election  reform  for  Maryland  I  have 
proposed  11  basic  reforms  which  I  feel 
should  be  Instituted  immediately  by  the 
Maryland  Legislature  in  order  to  Insure 
that  our  political  parties  wUl  be  respon- 
sive to  popular  will  and  open  to  free  dis- 
cussion and  dissent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

StAIXMXNT  of  JOSKPH  D.  TYDINGS 
I 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  b«  heard  by  this  Committee  on  changes 
which  should  be  made  In  the  laws  governing 
the  operation  of  our  political  parties  and  the 
nomination   and   election   of   candidates   for 

Pre8ldeo%-mid.jflce.Presldent  of  the  United 

Staur.  ^ 

V_---I/  hope   Maryland,   and   In   parUcular    the 
^P«mocratlc  Party  of  Maryland,  will  take  the 
lead  In  making  our  political  party  and  elec- 
tions processes  more  open,  and  hence  more 
adequate  to  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

That  age  Is  one  of  incredible  change.  More 
change  takes  place  In  our  human  Institu- 
tions and  more  demands  upon  them  arise  in 
one  year  In  this  last  third  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  than  arose  In  the  course  of  several 
generations  during  earlier  centuries. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Our  human  and  social  problems,  many  of 
which  it  Is  up  to  our  political  Institutions 
to  meet,  are  characterized  today  by  rapidly 
Increasing  complexity  and  by  the  severe 
Intensity  in  the  expectations  of  people  for 
solutions. 

These  forces  of  social  change.  It  la  clear, 
can  be  directed  Into  peaceful  progress  only 
through  a  vigorous  response  from  our  existing 
Institutions,  "Business  as' usual"  Is  no  longer 
a    viable   alternative. 

These  forces  of  massive  change  will  move 
political  Institutions  either  toward  greater 
participatory  democracy  or  toward  totali- 
tarianism. Increasingly  we  will  have  either 
the  politics  of  people  being  heard  or  of 
authority  exercizing  rule. 

The  United  States  Is  one  of  the  few  na- 
tions equipped  to  respond  to  today's  fast- 
paced  social  and  economic  problems  with 
peaceful  reforms  which  will  preserve  demo- 
cratic Institutions.  Although  many  nations 
are  moving  more  and  more  toward  totalitar- 
ian government,  we  can  use  our  enduring 
though  Imperfect  InstltuUons  and  our  mod- 
ern technology,  particularly  that  of  com- 
munications, to  preser\'e  and  extend  de- 
mocracy. 

We  can  start,  as  Marylanders  and  within 
the  Democratic  Party,  to  improve  participa- 
tion in  our  basic  system  for  choosing  our 
national  political  leaders.  The  pre-conven- 
tlon  campaign  we  have  experienced  in  1968 
leaves  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  such  re- 
form Is  urgently  needed  If  we  are  to  reUln 
the  confidence  of  a  majority  of  Americans  In 
our  democratic  Institutions. 

The  general  principles  which  should  guide 
In  this  reform  must  be  those  which  have 
typified  the  goals — If  not  always  the  facts — 
of  American  democracy.  These  principles 
are: 

1.  Political  parties  and  governments  at  all 
levels  should  be  responsive  to  popular  will 
and  open  to  dissent  and  criticism. 

a.  Equality  of  citizenship  in  the  elections 
process  should  be  maintained  by  guarantee- 
ing that  each  citizen's  vote  shall  be  equal  at 
the  ballot  box  to  that  of  any  other. 

3.  The  right  of  minorities  to  be  heard,  to 
dissent,  and  to  peacefully  protest  should  be 
unequivocally  protected  with  respect  to  both 
political  party  decisions  and  government 
decisions. 

4.  After  a  decision  has  been  debated  and 
finally  made  by  majority  vote  and  under  fair 
procedures,  mlnorlUes  should  then  be  will- 
ing to  acknowledge  the  decision  of  the  ma- 
jority, reserving  their  right  to  continue 
changing  the  minds  of  the  majority. 

n 
While  the  list  of  social,  economic,  and 
political  reforms  necessary  If  we  are  to  pre- 
serve the  Institutions  of  democracy  form  a 
long  list.  I  urge  the  following  reforms  appli- 
cable to  this  hearing: 

1.  The  Maryland  Legislature,  and  the 
Maryland  Congressional  delegaOon,  should 
urge  the  Congress  to  submit  to  the  states  the 
Bayh  amendment  to  the  ConsUtutlon  of  the 
United  SUtes  which  wUl  abolish  the  Elec- 
toral College  and  Institute  direct  popular 
elecUon  of  the  President  and  Vice  President. 

2.  The  Presidential  preference  primary 
should  be  reestablished  in  Maryland,  in  May 
of  the  election  year. 

3.  The  Maryland  Assembly  should  move 
the  September  Maryland  primary  election 
date  to  May  of  the  Presidential  and  guberna- 
torial election  years  to  permit  maximum  citi- 
zen participation  In  the  prlmarv.  and  its 
use  as  a  Presidential   preference   primary. 

4.  The  election  of  delegates  to  the  national 
party  convenUon  by  state  convention  should 
be  abandoned,  and  such  delegates  should  be 
chosen  by  voters  of  each  party  In  the  Presi- 
dential primary. 

5.  The  Presidential  primary  should  be  of 
the  "Oregon  system"  under  which  all  likely 
candidates  for  the  party's  nomination  for 
President   are   listed    automaUcally   on    the 
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ballot    by    state    officials    unless    an    alleged 
candidate  certifies  that  he  Is  not  a  candidate. 

6.  The  automatic  designation  of  United 
States  Senators  and  others  as  national  con- 
vention delegates  should  be  abandoned,  and 
every  delegate  and  alternate,  without  excep- 
tion, should  be  elected  by  the  voters  of  their 
party  In  the  May  Presidential  Preference 
Primary  election. 

7.  National  Convention  delegates  and  al- 
ternates should  be  apportioned  on  the  basis 
of  one  man,  one  vote;  and  to  preserve  the 
representation  of  all  geographic  sections  of 
the  sute  as  well  as  of  substantial  minority 
groups,  state  senatorial  districts,  or  a  com- 
bination of  senatorial  and  congressional  dis- 
tricts— but  not  an  election  at  large — should 
t>e  the  basis  for  delegate  apportionment. 

8.  Election  at  large  might  be  permitted, 
however,  for  the  balance  of  delegates  left 
over  after  the  maximum  total  number  has 
been  distributed  among  districts. 

9.  Candidates  for  delegate  and  alternate 
should  be  listed  on  the  ballot  without  Indi- 
cation of  their  preference  for  the  Presidential 
nominee,  but  each  delegate  and  alternate 
should  be  bound  to  vote  for  that  candidate 
receiving  a  plurality  In  their  district  until 
released  by  him  or  as  long  as  in  their  con- 
scientious Judgment  there  is  any  possibility 
of  his  being  nominated.  The  balance  of  dele- 
gates and  their  alternates  elected  at  large 
should  be  similarly  governed  by  the  plural- 
ity expressed  state-wide  in  the  Presidential 
primary. 

10.  "The  law  permltOng  adoption  by  a 
party  convention  or  national  party  delega- 
tion of  a  imlt  rule  should  be  expressly  re- 
pealed, and  no  unit  rule  instruction  to  the 
national  convention  delegation  should  be 
permitted  other  than  that  expressed  by 
voters  In  the  Presidential  primary. 

U.  Party  democracy  should  be  encouraged 
throughout  the  State  on  the  precinct  level 
through  the  regular  election  of  precinct 
chairmen  by  voters  In  the  party  primary,  as 
now  Is  done  in  the  coimtles  of  Montgomery 
and  Prince  Georges. 

m 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
point  out  that  major  steps  In  reforming  the 
procedures  of  the  Democratic  Party  were 
adopted  by  the  1968  Democratic  National 
Convention  In  Chicago. 

First,  of  course,  the  Convention  firmly  de- 
cided to  no  longer  enforce  any  unit  rule 
with  respect  to  the  votes  of  state  delega- 
tions at  the  convention.  Maryland's  Demo- 
cratic Party  also  released  Its  Convention  dele- 
gation from  the  \mlt  rule  several  weeks  prior 
to  the  National  Convention. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
adopted  by  the  1968  Democratic  National 
Convention  also  requires  that  a  SUte  Demo- 
cratic Party,  in  selecting  and  certifying  dele- 
gates to  the  National  Convention  in  1972, 
undertake  to  assure  that  delegates,  'have 
been  selected  through  a  process  In  which  all 
Democratic  voters  have  had  full  and  timely 
opportunity  to  participate." 

The  report  states  further  that  the  1972 
Convention  shall  require  that  "all  feasible 
efforts  have  been  made  to  assure  that  dele- 
gates are  selected  through  party  primaries, 
conventions,  or  committee  procedures  open 
to  public  participation  within  the  calendar 
year  of  the  National  Convention." 

The  adoption  of  these  principles  are,  In  my 
opinion,  clear  .icknowledgement  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  of  its  determi- 
nation *o  give  full  and  fair  hearing  to  sup- 
porters of  all  candidates  for  the  Presidential 
nomination  and  to  those  who  wish  to  express 
dissent  on  issues  before  the  Convention  and 
its  committees. 

I  have  spelled  out  In  this  statement  my 
recommendations  of  how  best  to  Implement 
an  open  Convention  and  an  open  Party  in 
the  State  of  Maryland  I  am  not  attempting 
to  provide  a  prescription  for  other  states. 

In  fact,  I  think  the  elections  process  In  the 
United  States  is  strengthened  by  the  variety 
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of  practices  among  the  states  and  the  state 
parties. 

We  have,  after  all.  a  federal  system  In  the 
United  States.  This  means  that  the  powers 
of  government  are  shared  not  only  among 
branches  of  government  with  separate  pow- 
ers, but  among  levels  of  government,  nation- 
al, state  and  local. 

Our  system  of  political  parties  also  ha«  de- 
veloped as  a  federal  system,  and  the  decen- 
tralization of  power,  the  varieties  of  experi- 
ence, and  the  encouragement  of  new  leader- 
ship and  Initiative  which  come  from  a  fed- 
eral system  are  no  less  valuable  within  our 
political  parties  as  within  our  governmento. 

What  we  must  Insist  upon  Is  not  mono- 
lithic centralized  national  political  parties 
which  follow  absolutely  uniform  procedures, 
but  democratic  and  open  state  political  par- 
ties which  follow  procedures  best  adapted  to 
their  states'  needs,  history,  and  preferences, 

IV 

I  emphasize  my  belief  that  the  major  re- 
form we  need  In  the  United  States  today 
is  establishment  of  the  direct  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  by  popular  vote. 
The  Electoral  College,  with  Its  winner-take- 
all  unit  rule  and  Ita  Inequality  of  voter  rep- 
resentation. Is  no  longer  Justified.  Ito  dan- 
gers, which  are  well-known  to  this  Commit- 
tee, make  continued  use  of  It  a  threat  to 
democracy  and  to  national  unity. 

With  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
helping  to  lead  the  way,  we  are  guaranteeing 
that  the  nominating  process  for  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  entrusted  to  the 
people,  not  to  bosses  or  to  smoke-flUed  rooms. 

We  are  saying  that  the  Democratic  Party 
henceforth  will  be  governed  by  Its  voters, 
and  that  the  selection  of  National  Conven- 
tion delegates  and  the  procedures  followed 
In  Convention  will  permit  the  full  partici- 
pation of  minorities. 

I  hope  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  will  be 
able  to  act  judiciously,  but  quickly.  In  sup- 
port of  this  goal. 


REPORT   ON   THE   90TH    CONGRESS 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 


OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  October  1,  1968 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  would  like  to  include  my 
report  on  the  90th  Congress  which  I  am 
sending  to  the  people  of  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee: 

Report  on  the  90th  Congress 

At  the  end  of  the  final  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  It  is  Important  that  your  Repre- 
sentative report  to  you  on  what  happened, 
some  of  the  more  vital  bliU  which  were 
passed  which  affect  all  of  us,  and  other  ac- 
tivities of  the  Congressman  from  the  9th 
District. 

TAX   INCREASE 

By  this  time  most  of  you  will  have  felt 
the  first  effect  of  the  10%  surtax  Congress 
passed  on  demand  of  the  President.  7  voted 
against  thU  tax  increase.  If  it  had  been  pos- 
sible that  this  tax  hike,  even  with  the  pro- 
posed limitation  on  spending,  would  have 
helped  our  economy,  I  would  have  supported 
It.  The  fact  Is  that  this  Administration  has 
made  no  serlotis  effort  to  cut  unnecessary 
Federal  spending  either  before  or  after  the 
tax  Increase.  None  of  the  benefits  they  prom- 
ised from  the  higher  taxes  you  are  now  pay- 
ing have  taken  place — Interest  rates  are  up, 
the  cost  of  living  continues  to  go  up  and 
InfiaUon  is  sUll  with  us.  The  cost  of  living 
has  moved  up  more  than  three-tenths  of  I've 
and  the  President  has  come  nowhere  near 
cutting  the  $6  billion  demanded  by  Congress. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  tax  Increase  adds  to  the  burden  of  the 
truly  forgotten  men  and  women  of  Amer- 
ica— those  who  operate  on  limited  budgets 
and  who  are  already  caught  In  the  Inflation- 
ary pinch  brought  on  by  wasteful  spending 
policies  of  this  Administration. 

HOME   IS   ACTION   PROGRAM 

While  others  talked  and  planned,  the  peo- 
ple of  Memphis  took  action  In  getting  better 
homes  for  the  people  with  low  Incomes. 
Housing  Opportunity — Memphis  Enterprise 
(Home)  Is  a  foundation  set  up  to  help  peo- 
ple with  limited  Incomes  to  become  home 
owners  by  obtaining  good  housing  for  what 
they  can  afford  to  pay.  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege, as  you  congressman,  to  work  with  busi- 
ness and  civic  leaders  in  Memphis  in  getting 
this  program  started.  I  know  of  no  better  way 
for  a  Congressman  to  serve  the  people  he 
represente  than  to  use  his  office  In  coopera- 
tion with  local  citizens  In  helping  to  create 
a  better  community  for  all  our  citizens. 

Home  is  not  a  rent  subsidy  program.  It  Is 
a  program  to  make  It  possible  for  those  who 
earn  as  little  as  $70  a  week  to  begin  buying 
their  own  home  with  payments  as  low  or 
lower  than  many  now  pay  for  run-down 
houses.  This  helps  the  Individual  by  giving 
him  the  chance  to  live  in  a  decent  house.  It 
helps  the  community  because,  as  a  home- 
owner he  becomes  a  taxpayer  and  contributes 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  city 
rather  than  Just  taking  from  It  through  wel- 
fare. It  helps  our  country  because  It  Is  a 
practical  and  realistic  way  to  clean  up  slums 
through  Individual  and  local  effort. 

INFLATION 

Today's  dollar,  the  dollar  In  your  pocket 
which  you  worked  so  hard  to  earn,  Is  under 
attack  at  home  through  Inflation  and  over- 
seas through  the  drain  on  U.S.  gold  resources. 
The  1939  dollar  now  Is  worth  only  41  cento. 
The  prices  you  pay  for  food,  clothing,  shelter 
and  necessities  of  life  are  going  up  at  a  rate 
of  four  percent  every  year.  Huge  deficits  and 
wasteful  Federal  spending  Is  the  main  cause 
of  inflation  which  cost  the  American  people 
26  billion  dollars  last  year.  We  simply  have 
got  to  put  the  brakes  on  Federal  spending. 
Firm  measures  must  be  taken  to  restore  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar.  The  U.S.  budget  must 
be  balanced;  fiscal  brinkmanship  has  led  the 
United  States  to  the  edge  of  disaster. 

KXTYKENDALI.  BILLS 

H.R.  18806 — This  bill  is  to  remove  the  man- 
datory parking  charges  now  paid  by  em- 
ployees of  the  Kennedy  Veterans  Hospital. 
While  present  law  permits  the  Government 
to  charge  Federal  workers  for  parking,  the 
only  such  employes  now  paying  a  parking  fee 
are  those  at  the  Memphis  hospital. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed  my 
bill  H.R.  17361,  to  authorize  the  Treasury 
Department  to  Issue  a  medal  commemorat- 
ing the  150th  anniversary  of  Memphis. 

HR.  20085  to  limit  day-llght-savlng  time 
to  four  months.  May  through  August. 

EXTENSION  OF  FARM  PROGRAM 

One  of  the  hottest  battles  In  Congress  In 
the  past  month  was  over  the  extension  of  the 
Agricultural  Act.  The  Administration  wanted 
to  freeze  the  present  farm  programs  Into  law 
for  the  next  four  years.  Many  of  us  feel  that 
the  whole  farm  subsidy  program  needs  a 
thorough  overhaul  and  wanted  to  hold  the 
extension  to  one  year  In  order  to  try  to  work 
out  a  program  which  will  actually  help 
farmers  and  cut  down  on  the  billions  being 
spent.  An  amendment  to  the  bill  which 
would  have  limited  support  payments  would 
have  killed  the  one-year  extension,  was  passed 
by  the  Senate.  When  the  bill  came  back  to 
the  House  I  was  able  to  get  enough  votes 
from  the  members  of  my  Party  to  keep  the 
House  from  approving  the  amendment.  We 
will  now  have  a  reasonable  opportunity.  In 
the  next  Congress,  to  work  out  a  farm  pro- 
gram to  clean  up  the  farm  mess  and  move 
toward  the  day  when  subsidy  programs  can 
be  phased  out 
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THE  OMNIBUS  CRIME  BtLL 


Certainly  violence  and  crime  have  become 
the  number  one  problem  facing  our  Nation. 
The  90th  Congress  attempted  to  do  some- 
thing about  crime  by  passing  the  Omnibus 
Crime  bill  for  which  I  voted  and  which  is 
now  the  law  of  the  land. 

There  are  four  main  points  to  this  bill: 

1.  Increasing  cooperation  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment in  the  law  enforcement  field. 

2.  Removing  some  of  the  shackles  placed 
on  our  law  enforcement  officials  by  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions. 

3.  Wiretapping  and  electronic  surveillance 
under  strict  safeguards  to  protect  against 
Invasion  of  Constitutional  righto. 

4.  Regulation  of  mall  order  sales  of  hand 
weapons.  It  does  not  permit  either  registra- 
tion or  licensing  of  owners  of  guns. 

PROPOSED     KtTYKENDALL     BILLS 

Among  the  bills  on  which  I  am  now  work- 
ing are  two  In  which  the  i>eople  of  the  9th 
District  have  expressed  a  deep  Interest: 

All  concerned  Americans  want  to  get  Com- 
munlste  out  of  defense  plante,  but  the  only 
way  this  can  be  done  is  to  make  it  Illegal 
for  them  to  be  hired.  I  am  now  preparing  a 
bill  which  I  win  present  early  In  the  next 
Congress  to  make  It  against  the  law  for  Com- 
munlsto  to  be  employed  In  any  plant  holding 
defense  contracto. 

As  many  as  five  million  American  citizens 
are  deprived  of  voting  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  because  they  are  listed  as 
transients — people  who  have  moved  from  one 
State  to  another  and  do  not  have  long  enough 
residence  to  become  voters  In  the  new  State. 
My  bill  will  make  it  possible  for  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  to  vote  for  the  President.  De- 
tails are  being  carefully  worked  out  so  State 
election  laws  are  not  violated. 

Dak  Kutkendall, 
Member  of  Congress. 


HOLYOKE  HIGH  SCHOOL  WINS 
BELLAMY  FLAG  AWARD 


HON.  EDWARD  W.  BROOKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1968 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  announcing  Holyoke 
High  School  as  the  recipient  of  the  1969 
National  Bellamy  Award.  This  award, 
given  in  memory  of  Francis  Bellamy,  au- 
thor of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  honors 
high  schools  which  have  attained  a  par- 
ticular level  of  excellence  in  academics, 
dedication  to  patriotism,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  good  citizenship. 

I  am  proud  that  Holyoke  High  School 
exhibits  all  these  fine  qualities  and  has 
received  this  award  which  brings  honor 
to  the  students,  the  faculty,  the  commu- 
nity of  Holyoke,  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  in  the 
Holyoke  Transcript-Telegram  describ- 
ing the  award  and  its  recipient,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Holyoke  High  Wins  National  1969 
Bellamy   Flag   Award 

Holyoke  High  School  has  been  announced 
as  the  recipient  of  the  1969  National  Bellamy 
Flag  Award.  The  award  was  established  In 
1942  honoring  Francis  Bellamy,  author  of  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  national  Bellamy 
Award  headquarters  In  Portemouth,  Va..  an- 
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nounced  that  102  public  secondary  achooU  In 
this  state  were  vying  (or  the  honor  and  the 
choice  had  narrowed  to  Holyoke.  Chlcopee 
and  Newburyport. 

The  award  was  eetabllshed  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Dr.  Margarette  S.  Miller,  biographer 
of  Prancls  Bellamy.  Bellamy  wrote  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  In  Boston  In  1893  for  the  Na- 
tional Public  School  Celebration  of  Columbus 
Day,  conxmemoratlng  the  400th  anniversary 
of  the  discovery  of  America. 

Each  year  since  1943,  a  representative  and 
outstanding  secondary  school  In  a  different 
state  has  been  selected  to  receive  the  honor 
on  or  near  Columbus  Day  The  award  Is  a 
large  outdoor  flag  which  flies  over  the  na- 
tion's Capitol  on  May  18.  Bellamy's  birthday. 

The  National  Bellamy  Award  selects  a 
school  each  year  which  Is  representative  of  all 
the  public  high  schools  in  the  chosen  state. 
Thus  Holyoke  High  School  has  been  chosen 
and  designated  as  the  standard  bearer  for  all 
Massachusetts  schools.  It  will  retain  that 
honor  for  a  50-year  period. 

Holyoke  High  School  will  be  the  28th  re- 
cipient of  this  award  which  will  be  presented 
to  the  school  at  a  formal  ceremony  on  Friday 
morning.  Oct  10  In  the  high  school  audi- 
torium next -year. 

In  addltuui  to  Its  goal  of  giving  recognition 
to  Bellamy  and  perpetuating  his  memory,  the 
award  was  established  to  encourage  the 
teaching  of  patriotism  and  good  citizenship 
In  the  schools  of  the  nation. 

In  October  of  this  year,  a  delegation  from 
this  city  win  travel  to  Hlbblng.  Minn..  High 
School,  about  160  miles  from  Minneapolis,  for 
ceremonies  there  Oct.  9-11  when  Hlbblng 
win  be  presented  with  the  Bellamy  flag  as 
the  27th  recipient  of  this  award.  At  that 
time,  an  official  announcement  will  be  made 
that  Holyoke  has  been  chosen  as  the  site  of 
the  1969  honor.  Those  from  this  city  who 
will  attend  the  Hlbblng  ceremony  Include 
Supt.  of  Schools  Dr  Marcella  R.  Kelly:  Aast. 
Supt  of  Schools  Timothy  Burns;  Holyoke 
High  School  Principal  Edward  J.  Morlarty: 
School  Committee  Chairman  James  Kane: 
Kendall  Walsh,  head  of  the  Holyoke  High 
School  English  Dept.  and  project  head  of 
the  Bellamy  award  competition  tn  this  city: 
student  representative  Frederic  Merrltt.  an 
outstanding  Junior-senior  high  school  stu- 
dent who  win  be  In  charge  of  the  student 
delegations  for  next  year's  award  here  and 
will  receive  the  award  for  Holyoke:  Mayor 
William  S.  Taupler:  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Managing  Director  Steven  Doychak:  state 
Senate  President  Maurice  A.  Donahue  and 
state  Rep.  David  M.  BarUey. 

The  factors  which  qualify  Holyoke  High 
School  for  the  National  Bellamy  Award  In- 
clude: the  proficient  performance  of  duty  by 
the  administration;  a  dedicated,  professional 
and  well-balanced  staff  of  veteran  and  young 
teachers  with  over  one  half  holding  advanced 
degrees;  a  student  body  that  works  together 
for  the  overall  good  of  the  school:  the  educa- 
tional credo  of  the  school:  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Its  alumni:  the  school  press  and 
community  press  that  excel  In  working  to- 
gether: a  community  alert  to  the  needs  of 
Its  youth;  the  fact  that  Holyoke  is  a  magnet 
to  distinguished  Americans  In  government, 
education,  athletics  and  other  flelda;  Hol- 
yoke's  educational  history  of  past  and  pres- 
ent and  a  promise  of  the  future,  and  Bol- 
yoke's  awareness  of  the  value  and  art  of 
communication. 


LOSS  OF  COMMONSENSE 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  196S 

Mr.     BROYHILL     of     Virginia.     Mr. 
Speaker,  an  excellent  editorial  appeared 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

recently  in  an  issue  of  the  Alexandria 
Oazette.  in  Alexandria,  Va..  which  was 
reprinted  from  the  Virginia  Road 
Builder. 

As  I  believe  the  thoughts  expressed 
in  the  editorial  merit  the  widest  possible 
dissemination,  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  read  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  editorial  reads  as.  follows: 

Loss    or    COICMONSXNSX 

What  in  Heaven's  name,  has  happened  to 
our  conunon  sense  during  the  last  few 
years?  Have  we  taken  leave  of  our  senses 
entirely?  We're  pampering  criminals  and 
hampering  police  We're  spending  billions 
to  pay  people  not  to  work — when  we  can't 
find  workers  to  fill  the  available  Jobe.  We 
embrace  our  enemies  abroad  and  renounce 
our  friends.  We  permit  teen-age  children  to 
take  over  our  educational  Instltutioiu.  We 
permit  laws  to  be  determined  by  demonstra- 
tions and  riots.  Have  we  gone  completely 
nuts? 

We  apologize  (or  the  shiftless  and  lazy  and 
castigate  the  enterprising  people  who  work 
(or  a  living.  We  send  out  billions  In  foreign 
aid  and  permit  nations  who  owe  us  billions 
to  use  our  money  to  buy  our  critical  gold 
supply.  We  employ  devoted  military  men  to 
tight  to  keep  our  country  safe  and  then  com- 
pletely ignore  their  military  advice  for  purely 
political  reasons  We're  spending  billions  to 
get  to  the  moon,  (or  ridiculous  "prestige" 
and  going  broke  doing  it.  We  allow  our  fed- 
eral government  to  exercise  power  far  beyond 
that  authorls^ed  by  our  constitution,  which 
destroys  local  governments — the  backbone  of 
our  Republic — and  (reedom. 

We're  turning  our  backs  on  everything  that 
made  America  great.  Why? 

Who  was  behind  It  all?  Strangely  enough  he 
wasn't  an  American  at  all.  He  was  a  Oerman 
and  his  name  was  Karl  Marx.  In  1840  he 
wrote  the  Communist  Manifesto  and  spelled 
out  in  detail  ten  steps  or  methods  necessary 
for  the  overthrow  o(  republican  forms  of 
government.  Pour  of  these  were:  a  graduated 
personal  income  tax;  discrediting  of  law  en- 
forcement officers:  civil  disobedience;  and  a 
redlartrlbutlon  of  wealth.  Were  following 
these  four  Marxist  commandments  to  the 
letter! 

Have  we.  like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  been  asleep 
for  forty  years,  to  permit  ourselves  to  be 
seduced  Into  accepting  the  socialistic  prin- 
ciples that  have  robbed  us  of  our  common 
sense?  For  we  should  all  know  that  the 
causes  of  violence  lies  In  the  philosophy  of 
compulsion  that  all  types  of  socialism  are 
buUt  upon.  By  supporting  the  welfare  state 
society.  Into  which  we  have  been  lured  step 
by  fatal  step,  we  are  unwittingly  endorsing 
violence  as  a  way  of  life. 

By  effective  propaganda,  the  people  in- 
volved In  the  violence  in  our  cities  today 
have  been  taught  that  they  have  a  right  to 
the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  others.  Is  it  any 
wonder  then  that  we  have  the  violence, 
the  plundering  and  the  burning?  There 
shouldn't  be.  There  is  only  one  means  at 
man's  disposal  to  redistribute  the  wealth 
and  that  means  is  compulsion,  no  matter 
how  it's  spelled.  And  compulsion  requires 
force  and  force  requires  violence! 

We  make  laws  on  social  mores  which  are 
not  in  man's  power  to  enforce.  It's  absurd 
that  man  should  think  that  he  can  enjoin 
by  law  such  things  as  prejudice,  discrimina- 
tion, charity  and  compassion.  Yet  for  the 
last  eight  years  we've  had  many  men  In  this 
country  working  overtime  passing  Just  these 
kinds  of  laws,  with  our  Supreme  Court  up- 
holding them.  There  seems  to  be  a  complete 
disregard  for  the  limitations  of  law. 

Seems  we  should  have  learned  the  futility 
and  violence  caused  by  this  kind  of  law  In 
our  unhappy  experience  with  another  law 
concerning  social  mores — the  Eighteenth 
Amendment — prohibition.  The  Constitution 
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of  the  United  States  does  not  provide  (or 
and  did  not  authorize  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  engage  in  social  reconstruction. 

Our  troubles  all  stem  from  a  very  human 
trait — envy — and  envy  is  nothing  more  than 
an  avaricious  desire  to  possess  what  belongs 
exclusively  to  others.  Our  government  has 
no  business  passing  laws  to  aid  and  abet 
covetousnees — which  is  exactly  what  it's  do- 
ing. Where  did  our  common  sense  go? 

We  make  it  illegal  for  a  fanner  to  grow 
grain  on  his  own  (arm  to  feed  his  own 
chickens  and  subject  the  violator  to  more 
severe  penalties  than  those  now  being  ap- 
plied to  looters  and  arsonists. 

The  majority  of  peopl^  promoting  the  wel- 
fare state  are  not  idealistic  people  who  have 
any  Ideals  concerning  the  poor  and  dis- 
tressed. They  are  a  desperate  set  of  groups, 
each  interested  in  enhancing  Its  own  mate- 
rial status  at  the  expense  of  others. 

The  welfare  state  has  produced  a  state  of 
dependency  which  Is  being  handed  down 
within  families  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. They  have  created  the  poor,  since  it 
pays  to  be  poor. 

The  perU,  make  no  mistake  about  it, 
threatens  our  way  of  life.  It  threatens  our 
well  being,  it  threatens  our  prosperity,  it 
threatens  our  (reedom — vours  and  mine. 


NEW  COURSES  IN  NEGRO  HISTORY 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  October  1,  1968 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  a  for- 
mer college  professor,  I  retain  an  interest 
in  curriculum  reform  and  advancement 
talcing  place  throughout  the  country  on 
college  and  university  campuses. 

One  area  of  neglect — the  role  of  the 
Negro  in  American  history — is  current- 
ly being  corrected  with  the  addition  of 
courses  in  Negro  American  history. 

The  University  of  Texas  in  Austin  will 
offer  its  first  course  in  Negro  history  next 
spring.  The  Negro  in  America  will  be 
taught  by  Henry  Allan  Bullock,  head  of 
Texas  Southern  University's  sociology 
department.  Bullock  recently  won  the 
Bancroft  Prize  for  his  book.  "History  of 
Negro  Education  in  the  South." 

A  recent  editorial  published  in  the 
Houston  Chronicle  sets  forth  a  cogent 
argument  for  the  establishment  of  such 
courses  to  provide  accurate  study  of  a 
phase  of  American  histoi-y  almost  over- 
looked, the  contribution  of  the  Negro  In 
the  development  of  America. 

I  ask  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Houston   (Tex  )    Chronicle.  Aug. 

20.  1968] 

The  Studt  or  Neoro  Histort 

Negroes  are  correct,  we  think,  In  their  de- 
sire to  encourage  a  more  thorough,  more  ac- 
curate study  of  Negro  history  In  American 
schools  and  universities.  Millions  of  educated 
Americans  are  only  vaguely  aware  of  the  past 
achievements  and  contributions  of  Negroes 
in  this  country,  of  their  African  heritage,  of 
their  problems  and  their  tribulations,  simply 
because  all  this  was  left  out  of  most  Ameri- 
can history  books. 

Many  of  us — when  we  think  at  all  about 
Negro  history — see  an  Old-Black-Joe  stereo- 
type of  chUd-llke,  happy  slaves  In  a  romantic 
ante  bellum  setting.  We  associate  this  image 
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almost  entirely  with  the  years  Just  bef<»-e  the 
ClvU  War.  What  happened  before  and  after 
is  largely  Ignored. 

In  their  current  desire  to  develop  greater 
racial  pride,  Negroes  themselves  have  come 
to  realize  that  they  know  too  little  of  their 
own  history.  And  before  one  can  find  pride 
m  his  Identity,  he  must  know  who  he  Is, 
where  he  sprang  from,  and  what  his  ancestors 
experienced. 

We  need  no  puffed-up  version  of  Negro 
history,  simply  more  attention  to  the  accu- 
rate study  of  a  phase  of  history  we  have 
almost  overlooked. 

For  the  first  time,  we  note.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity this  fall  will  offer  a  course  in  Afro- 
American  history.  And  we  admire  the  ap- 
proach being  taken  by  Prof.  Prank  Preidel 
who  will  conduct  the  course. 

"It's  not  going  to  be  a  course  that  glorifies 
individual  Negroes  and  we're  not  Interested 
In  taking  any  group  in  the  University  and 
blowing  up  Its  achievements.  Rather,  we  will 
examine  the  relations  and  tensions  between 
Negroes  and  whites  Before  they  tackle  diffi- 
cult and  complex  present-day  problems,  we 
want  the  students  to  soak  themselves  In  his- 
torical background  with  long  and  serious 
study.  The  subject  lends  itself  to  some  very 
hot  opinions,  but  we  hope  this  will  give  the 
students  considerably  more  Insight  into  pres- 
ent-day problems  and  a  better  basis  for  their 
opinions." 

Which,  really,  Is  why  we  study  history. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  90TH  CONGRESS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1968 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  90tli  Congress  convened  in  January 
1967,  all  Americans  looked  fonvard  to  a 
new  era  of  responsible  Government  in 
which  the  needs  of  the  people  and  the 
will  of  the  Congress  would  somehow 
merge  as  one.  Now.  some  24,000  bills  and 
1,600  hours  of  endless  debate  later,  the 
House  of  Representatives  closes  its  doors 
in  bitter  frustration  again. 

The  list  of  national  problems  that  re- 
main unsolved — crime,  economy  in  Grov- 
ernment,  Vietnam,  congressional  reform, 
and  all  the  others — bear  mute  testimony 
to  the  crisis  in  leadership  which  contin- 
ues to  plague  our  Nation.  Consequently, 
every  penny  saved  and  every  freedom 
that  managed  to  remain  intact  sud- 
denly looms  as  a  significant  achievement. 

If  the  90th  Congress  carved  out  any 
monument  to  itself,  it  came  in  the  field 
of  conservation  and  resource  develop- 
ment. 

Passage  of  the  Colorado  River  project 
bill  ends  Idaho's  years  of  frustration  over 
the  threat  to  export  our  water  into  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona.  It  also  removes  one 
of  the  major  obstacles  standing  in  the 
way  of  the  southwest  Idaho  water  devel- 
opment project.  The  final  version  of  this 
bill  contained  a  10-year  moratorium  on 
studies  leading  to  the  augmentation  of 
water  from  sources  outside  the  Colorado 
River  Basin.  The  Idaho  congressional 
delegation  is  of  the  unanimous  opinion 
that  this  gives  us  sufficient  time  in  which 
to  come  up  with  an  overall  plan  for  the 
future  use  of  our  water  supply. 

Complementing  this  bill  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Water  Commis- 
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slon  which  will  prepare  a  much-needed 
review  of  America's  water  resource 
problems  and  programs.  Since  the  study 
is  to  be  nationwide  in  scope  and  con- 
ducted by  individuals  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Commission  is  expected  to 
avoid  the  regional  disputes  that  have 
hindered  effective  use  of  our  water  re- 
sources in  the  past. 

Congress  also  inaugurated  a  new  con- 
cept in  the  preservation  of  America's 
heritage — a  nationwide  system  of  scenic 
rivers.  Six  rivers  are  to  be  included  in  the 
system  immediately  two  of  which  are 
located  in  Idaho.  They  are  the  Middle 
Fork  of  the  Clearwater — from  Kooskla 
upstream  to  Lowell,  the  Lochsa  River 
from  its  junction  with  the  Selway  up- 
stream to  the  Powell  Ranger  Station, 
and  the  Selway  from  Lowell  to  its  ori- 
gin—and  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Sal- 
mon— from  its  origin  to  its  confluence 
with  the  main  Salmon. 

Five  other  Idaho  rivers  will  be  studied 
for  possible  inclusion  at  a  later  time. 
They  are  the  Bruneau — the  entire  main- 
stem— the  Moyie — from  the  Canadian 
border  to  its  confluence  with  the  Koo- 
tenai—the  Priest— the  entire  main- 
stem— the  St.  Joe — the  entire  main- 
stem — and  the  Salmon — from  North 
Fork  to  its  confluence  with  the  Snake. 
As  Representative  Aspinall.  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  said: 

The  Scenic  Rivers  Bill  will  prove  more  pro- 
ductive over  the  years  than  almost  any  other 
measure  in  the  parks  and  recreation  field. 

Another  seemingly  unsolvable  contro- 
versy finally  came  to  an  end  this  year 
with  passage  of  a  bill  authorizing  the 
Redwoods  National  Park.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  visit  this  magnificent  area  dur- 
ing field  hearings  on  the  measure  last 
spring,  and  I  know  that  the  Redwoods 
will  be  a  worthy  addition  to  our  park 
system. 

Since  1905,  there  have  been  many  pro- 
posals to  preserve  various  portions  of 
Washington's  North  Cascades  region,  but 
it  took  more  than  60  years  before  these 
dreams  could  be  realized.  I  am  sure  that 
the  recently  authorized  North  Cascades 
National  Park  and  Ross  Lake  National 
Flecreation  Area  will  compare  favorably 
with  Yellowstone,  Yosemite,  and  the 
other  parks  In  the  Far  West. 

The  House  of  Representatives  also  ap- 
proved countless  other  conservation 
measures,  from  the  Biscayne  National 
Monument  in  Florida  to  the  Flaming 
Gorge  National  Recreation  Area  in  Utah 
and  Wyoming.  Some  went  on  to  become 
law,  while  others  died  in  the  Senate.  But 
for  the  House  Interior  Committee,  it  was 
a  remarkable  record  of  achievement. 

Significant  accomplishments  were  also 
made  this  year  in  the  area  of  vocational 
education.  One  of  the  least  known  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs — and  yet,  one 
of  the  most  effective — vocational  train- 
ing finally  came  of  age  in  1968.  It  had 
the  distinction  of  being  just  about  the 
only  program  expanded  beyond  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  request  at  a  time  when 
economy  ruled  the  day.  In  this  instance, 
I  think  an  enlarged  program  was  fully 
justified.  There  is  more  dollar  value  in 
vocational  training  fimds  than  in  most 
of  the  other  education  programs  com- 
bined. 
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A  major  legislative  achievement  oc- 
curred in  crime  prevention  and  control. 
While  the  omnibus  crime  bill  contained 
several  sections  with  which  I  disagreed, 
overall  it  deserved  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  everyone.  Among  the  bill's  fea- 
tures were  provisions  to  overturn  the  in- 
famous Mallory  and  Miranda  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  by  removing  the 
court-imposed  restraints  on  the  admis- 
sion of  confessions  as  evidence  in  trials. 
This  measure  also  restricts  wiretapping 
practices — now.  only  law-enXorcement 
officers,  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  and  armed  with  a  court  order,  will 
be  permitted  to  use  these  devices.  Under 
the  crime  bill,  the  "block  grant"  ap- 
proach is  utilized  in  providing  Federal 
funds  to  State  and  local  agencies,  thereby 
reducing  the  threat  of  Federal  control 
of  the  Nation's  police  forces.  While  the 
bill  represents  only  a  first  step  in  the 
fight  against  crime,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
significant  one. 

At  long  last,  time  caught  up  with  for- 
eign aid.  This  program  was  cut  to  its 
lowest  level  in  history.  Furthermore,  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  limits  the 
export  of  logs  cut  on  Federal  lands  to  an 
annual  rate  of  350  million  board  feet  for 
the  next  3  years.  This  should  ease  the 
shortage  of  timber  available  to  domestic 
industry  and  restore  stability  to  the  price 
paid  for  it. 

Farmers  fared  little  better  with  the 
90th  Congress  than  they  did  with  its 
predecessors.  A  simple  1-year  extension 
of  the  current  farm  program  was  just 
about  the  only  accomplishment.  Despite 
my  many  disagreements  with  farm 
policy,  I  supported  the  extension  in  order 
to  give  the  next  administration  sufficient 
time  in  which  to  formulate  a  program 
that — hopefully — will  enable  the  agri- 
cultural community  to  prosper  and  grow 
once  again. 

Although  I  opposed  an  attempt  to  raid 
agricultural  stabilization  funds  for  the 
school  lunch  program,  I  did  support 
$287.8  milhon  for  school  lunches.  This 
was  a  modest  increase  over  last  year  and 
reflects  the  increased  enrollments  in  our 
schools  and  a  concern  for  lack  of  proper 
nutrition  in  some  areas  of  our  country. 
If  ever  the  people  of  Idaho  spoke  with 
one  voice  this  year,  it  was  on  the  subject 
of  gun-control  laws.  I  have  now  received  ' 
more  than  7,000  communications  on 
these  bills,  and  less  than  1  percent  of 
them  supported  the  proposed  restric- 
tions. Those  of  us  who  represent  the  Far 
West  did  everything  humanly  possible 
to  prevent  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. That  a  firearms  bill  did  finally 
pass  was  due  primarily  to  the  hj-steria 
that  followed  the  assassinations  of  two 
nationally  known  political  figures  last 
spring.  Basically,  the  bill  bans  all  mail- 
order sales  of  firearms  and  prohibits  the 
sale  of  a  gim  to  anyone  under  21.  We 
were  able  to  hold  the  line  against  fire- 
arms registration,  however.  But  the 
combined  voting  strength  of  those  rep- 
resenting the  big  cities  was  sufficient  to 
carry  the  day. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  the  year,  the 
traditional  backing  of  our  currency  with 
precious  metals  came  to  an  end,  a  world- 
wide two-price  system  for  gold  was  in- 
augurated, and  a  special  drawing  rights 
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system  was  devised  by  which  paper 
gold — rather  than  monetary  gold — will 
be  used  as  the  basis  for  international 
trade.  These  three  acts  constitute  the 
great  gold  rush  of  1968  and  their  com- 
bined effects  on  the  international  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  and  the 
domestic  economy  will  be  felt  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Needless  to  say,  I  opposed 
all  three. 

As  the  Nation's  fiscal  situation 
worsened,  the  cries  for  higher  taxes  in- 
creased. Congress  finally  acquiesced  and 
authorized  the  addition  of  a  10-percent 
surcharge  to  the  Federal  income  tax. 
coupling  it  with  a  mandatory  directive 
that  Federal  expenditures  be  cut  $6  bil- 
lion. I  felt  from  the  begiiming  that  the 
reductions  would  not  be  made,  and 
events  since  have  justified  my  vote 
against  the  measure. 

The  foregoing  constitute  the  high- 
lights, but  they  tell  only  part  of  the  story. 
From  this  year's  vast  conglomeraMon  of 
legislative  proposals  only  5  percent  were 
de5tine<J_to  become  law.  It  is  difficult  at 
best  for  a  Member  of  Congress  to  decide 
which  ones  we  can  afford  and  which 
should  be  put  off  until  another  time, 
especially  when  they  are  presented  piece- 
meal throughout  the  year. 

But  those  decisions  had  to  be  made.  I 
found  that  it  made  more  sense  to  au- 
thorize $5  million  for  veterans'  nursing 
homes  and  $23  million  for  the  education 
of  handicapped  children  than  it  did  to 
increase  the  funds  for  the  war  on 
poverty — when  there  was  no  assurance 
that  the  waste  and  graft  had  been  cur- 
tailed— or  to  commit  this  Nation  to  40 
more  years  of  public  housing — at  fantas- 
tic cost  and  incorporating  all  of  the  past 
mistakes  that  turned  Federal  housing  In- 
to Federal  slums. 

In  spite  of  all  the  bills  voted  up  or 
down,  many  other  important  matters 
were  never  considered  at  all — such  things 
as  congressional  reform  and  the  crisis  in 
railroad  passenger  service. 

It  was  a  lackluster  performance  for  the 
Congress.  The  people  expected  more.  The 
people  deserved  more.  In  falling  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  problems  of  our  time, 
the  90th  Congress  stockpiled  a  massive 
amoiut  of  unfinished  work  for  the  91st 
next  January. 


LOWERING  MORAL  STANDARDS 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OF    AaiZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  1.  1968 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
pressing  domestic  problem  facing  our 
country  today  is  the  nightmare  of  vio- 
lence and  crime  which  is  festering  and 
spreading  throughout  our  society.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  we  are  trying  to  elimi- 
nate this  plague  through  every  possible 
means.  It  continues  to  flourish.  In  ad- 
dition, we  are  subjected  to  a  constant 
barrage  of  violence  and  filth  through  our 
theaters,  television  programs,  magazines, 
paperbacks,  and  other  so-called  "enter- 
tainments." There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  appetite  created  by  these  vulgarities 
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is  inuring  the  public  and  especially  our 
youth  to  the  insidious  character  of  this 
kind  of  material. 

Fortunately,  we  have  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  General  Federation  of  Wom- 
ens  Clubs  which  help  to  combat  the  forces 
lowering  our  moral  standards.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  entitled  "Lurid  Matter  Brings  in 
the  Mail,"  written  by.  Gay  Pauley,  and 
published  in  the  Phoenix  Gazette  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  It  indicates  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  we  face  in 
America  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Lurid  Matter  Brings  In  Thc  Mail 
(By  Gay  Pauley) 

New  York. — "You  should  Just  see  my 
mall."  said  Mrs.  Walter  Varney  Magee.  new 
president  of  the  General  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs  (GPWCi 

She  referred  to  correspondence  coming 
Into  her  office  from  both  women  and  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  nation  concerned  about 
and  asking  for  concerted  action  on  what  Mrs. 
Magee  calls  "the  proliferation  of  lurid  sex, 
crime  and  violence  in  movies,  television, 
magazines  and  paperbaclcs." 

And  so,  because  of  so  many  letters.  Mrs. 
Magee  has  made  her  major  goal  for  the  11- 
mllUon  member  federation  a  campaign  to 
halt  the  spread  of  such  material,  to  set  the 
country  back  on  the  moral  path. 

"The  program  came  to  us,  actually,"  said 
Mrs  Magee.  "Women  are  so  concerned  about 
the  lowering  of  our  moral  standards." 

Many,  she  said,  had  written  of  their  con- 
cern but  said  that  as  Individuals  or  part  of 
community  groups,  they  felt  helpless  In  the 
face  of  the  onslaught. 

"Our  aim  Is  to  show  the  various  media 
they  have  a  responsibility  to  the  public." 
she  said.  "They  can  create  a  monster,  or  they 
can  be  a  hand  for  the  good 

"I'm  not  talking  about  censorship:  that's 
a  legal  matter.  I  am  talking  about  self- 
regulation,  which  Is  another  matter. 

"If  the  young  are  fed  on  violence  and 
crime,  they  grow  up  feeling  this  Is  the  way 
to  get  what  they  want.  Beat  someone  to  a 
pulp.  Throw  someone  off  a  cliff.  Shoot  him 
down.  We're  In  danger  of  accepting  violence 
as  a  way  of  getting  things  done." 

She  continued.  "Adults  can  condition 
children  for  good.  .  .  We  know  that  taking 
them  to  concerts,  to  museums,  to  places  of 
worship  helps  this. 

"But  IX  they're  exposed  to  evil  a  great  deal 
of  the  time,  they'll  also  be  Influenced  to 
evil." 

Mrs.  Magee  talked  of  the  program  of  the 
federation's  15.CXX)  clubs  In  the  United  Stetes 
in  a  telephone  Interview  from  her  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  headquarters. 

The  federation  kicked  off  its  campaign  this 
month  with  coupon  inserts  In  its  monthly 
edition  of  "Clubwoman"  circulated  to  all 
memtiers. 

Members  were  asked  If  they  wished  "to 
join  in  the  campaign  for  a  cleaner,  more 
moral  climate,"  said  Mrs.  Magee. 

In  addition,  a  "public  opinion  poll"  will 
ask  each  member  to  see  four  movies — any 
four  they  choose — and  report  on  moral  pal- 
atabUlty.  "We  expect  a  lot  of  mall  from  that. " 
she  said. 

Mrs.  Magee  quoted  from  some  of  the  let- 
ters she  already  has  received.  Burnett  C. 
Bauer,  a  member  of  the  Indiana  House  of 
Representatives,  wrote  that,  "I  wholeheart- 
edly back  the  effort  of  your  organization  to 
put  an  end  to  abnormal  raovie-TV  sex  and 
violence.  .  .    " 

Mrs.  Herman  Alford,  president  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Woman's  Club,  wrote  of  her  con- 
cern over  television  fare — "Its  continual 
showing  of  crime,  shooting,  filth,  sex  and 
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nudeness  .  .  .  The  need  Is  that  we  do  some- 
thing now.  next  year  may  be  too  late.  .  .  ." 
Mrs.  Magee,  who's  from  Lakewood,  Ohio,  is 
a  former  teacher  and  is  the  wife  of  a  retired 
executive  of  US   Steel 


DO  WE  DESERVE  DEMOCRACY? 
REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN 

or    NORTH    CAROLIKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  1,  1968 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  here  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Ed- 
ward L.  R.  Elson,  of  the  National  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  his  unique  talent  for 
putting  into  words  what  we  sometimes 
feel  in  less  precise  terms. 

One  recent  sermon  of  his,  which  evoked 
an  entliusiastic  response  from  his  con- 
gregation, was  truly  what  would  call  a 
message  for  our  times. 

In  fact,  it  might  also  be  appropriately 
termed  an  election  year  sermon.  And, 
since  most  of  us  are  directly  involved  in 
elections  at  this  time.  I  insert  the  text  of 
his  sermon  in  the  Record  so  that  all 
Members  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
share  his  extremely  informative, 
thought-provoking,  and  inspiring  words: 

Do  We  Deserve  Democracy? 
(Sermon  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Edward  L.  R 

Elson,  Pnstor  of  the  National  Presbyterian 

Church.    Washington,    D.C.,    on    Sunday, 

September  15.  1968) 

"Render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesars,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are 
God's."  Mark  12:17. 

James  Russell  Lowell  was  once  asked  by 
Gulzot.  "How  long  do  you  think  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  will  endure?"  Although  this 
government  is  the  longest  continuous  de- 
mocracy In  existence,  this  question  Is  being 
asked  again  and  again.  What  about  the  dura- 
bility of  our  American  Republic? 

James  Russell  Lowell  had  no  trouble  with 
the  answer,  for  spontaneously  he  replied.  "So 
long  as  the  Ideas  of  Its  founding  fathers  con- 
tinue to  be  dominant."  Notice  this  phrase. 
He  did  not  say,  "so  long  as  everybody  agrees 
with  a  particular  party  or  policy" — or  '"so 
long  as  we  have  unanimity  and  are  free  from 
dissent'" — but  rather  '"so  long  as  the  Ideas 
of  Its  founding  fathers  continue  to  be  domi- 
nant."' 

President  Monroe,  In  his  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress, which  emphasized  the  importance  of 
an  Intelligent  appreciation  of  our  magnifi- 
cent social  Ideals,  said:  "It  is  only  when  the 
p>eople  become  Ignorant  and  greedy,  when 
they  degenerate  Into  a  populace,  that  they 
are  Incapable  of  exercising  their  sovereignty." 

Reflecting  on  the  tempestuous  events  of 
the  spring  and  summer,  and  standing  as  we 
are  In  the  early  weeks  of  a  decisive  period  of 
our  history,  we  ask  again,  "What  were  the 
ideas  of  the  founding  fathers?" 

What  is  utterly  unique  and  distinctive 
about  America?  What  Is  the  source  of  our 
life?  On  what  base  has  our  national  life  and 
our  political  Institutions  been  erected? 

To  some  It  may  seem  trite;  but  to  the 
thoughtful  It  Is  the  profoundest  thing  we 
can  say  about  America.  America  begins 
where  the  Bible  begins,  "In  the  t>eglnning 
God  .  .  ."  Such  Is  the  testimony  of  our  In- 
struments of  government,  and  such  the  mes- 
sage of  our  authentic  spokesmen. 

We  cannot  understand  American  history 
except  as  a  spiritual  movement.  The  eternal 
God  Is  the  source  of  this  nation,  we  have 
said,  and  His  Spirit  the  guide  of  Its  develop- 
ment. This  nation  was  founded  upon  thels- 
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tic not  atheistic,  secular,  or  humanistic — 

but  upon  thelstlc  presuppositions. 

"We  declare  those  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
Liberty  is  not  an  attainment  but  an  obtain- 
ment— the  gift  of  God  as  part  of  man's 
createdness. 

This  was  the  American  consensus  at  the 
beginning.  The  American  people  covenanted 
with  God,  not  as  a  local,  continental  or 
racial  deity,  but  as  the  living  universal  God 
who,  while  being  the  God  of  all  people,  be- 
comes in  a  special  sense  the  God  of  all  those 
who  accept  His  purpose  and  do  His  will  In 
human  life.  Although  there  were  not  as 
many  formally  acknowledged  church  mem- 
bers then  as  now,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  pervasiveness  of  religious  faith 
and  the  certitude  of  thelstlc  presuppositions. 
The  renowned  Harvard  University  scholar, 
Samuel  E.  Morrison,  concludes:  "No  one  who 
has  delved  deeply  Into  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  Colonies  can  by  any  fair  application 
uf  the  rules  of  evidence  deny  that  the  dynam- 
ic force  in  settling  New  England  was  English 
Puritanism  desiring  to  realize  itself.  The 
leaders  whom  the  people  followed  proposed, 
like  MUton  to  make  over  a  new  church  and 
atate,  family  and  school,  ethic  and  conduct. 
They  might  and  did  differ  among  themselves 
as  to  the  realization  of  these  high  and  holy 
alms,  but  a  city  of  God  was  their  aim.  Reli- 
gion should  permeate  every  phase  of  living. 
Man  belongs  to  God  alone;  his  only  purpose 
in  life  Is  to  enhance  God's  glory  and  to  do 
His  will;  and  every  variety  of  human  activity, 
every  sort  of  human  conduct  presumably  un- 
pleaslng  to  God  must  be  discouraged  if  not 
suppressed." 

The  vast  entity  we  call  America  had  a 
bplrltual  origin.  When  true  to  her  genius  she 
lias  a  spiritual  destiny — a  sense  of  mission 
derived  from  faith  In  the  sovereign  God.  The 
religious  spirit  has  been  mediated  to  Ameri- 
can life  by  a  wide  variety  of  religious  denomi- 
nations. In  some  Individuals  the  spiritual 
element  has  been  personal,  profound  and 
dynamic;  In  others  It  has  been  an  attitude 
derived  from  the  cultural  atmosphere  and 
climate  which  religion  produced.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  religious  spirit — the 
God-hypothesis — the  awareness  of  deity  in 
all  of  life — has  been  emphatic  and  pervasive 
in  otir  land. 

What  a  nation  it  has  become  Acknowledg- 
ing our  defects,  many  of  which  have  been 
magnified  and  distorted  In  recent  years,  it  Is 
time  to  reply  to  the  detractor  and  to  assert 
what  is  right  with  America.  There  Is  bo  much 
to  accent  that  Is  positive  which  needs  to  be 
set  In  perspective  beside  the  clamorous  nega- 
tive. 

Look  at  It.  Here  a  new  baby  is  bom  every 
8',i  seconds;  some  person  dies  every  IVVi 
.seconds.  Every  IV2  minutes  some  one  wants 
to  come  to  the  United  States.  Only  one  every 
23  minutes  petitions  to  leave.  With  a  total 
population  now  ol  200,000,000,  we  can  expect 
300,000,000  in  32  years  at  the  close  of  this 
century.  We  have  only  6%  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation and  7^r  of  the  land  surface.  We  have 
56%  of  the  telephones,  71%  of  the  automo- 
bUes,  50%  of  the  radios,  83%  of  the  televUlon 
sets,  90%  of  all  the  bathtubs. 

We  have  our  pockets  of  poverty  which  we 
lire  striving  to  eliminate  but  It  is  nothing 
comparable  to  that  found  on  every  other 
continent  of  the  earth.  Resurrection  City 
housing  the  Poor  People's  campaigners  had 
television  sets  in  the  tents.  When  there  was 
complaint  about  a  meal  with  cold  chicken, 
the  residents  were  promptly  served  hot 
chicken.  To  be  stire,  as  I  said  in  my  sermons 
and  addresses  during  the  Poor  People's  cam- 
paign, there  are  millions  who  do  not  share 
amply  In  this  affluent  society,  but  by  the 
standards  of  other  areas  of  the  world  two 
different  terms  should  be  employed. 
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A  hundred  years  ago  a  man  worked  from 
sunup  to  sundown  to  earn  his  dally  bread. 
And  beside  him  was  his  son.  Now  his  son  Is 
In  school  and  the  man  works  a  40-hour  week 
or  less  for  a  standard  of  life  unmatched  any- 
where in  the  world.  Ixxjk  at  the  operator  of 
a  crane  on  a  building  project.  He  is  a  well- 
trained  operator  and  he  belongs  to  a  trade 
union  In  a  nation  which  not  only  permits 
but  espouses  organized  labor.  Watch  him  at 
his  work  and  know  that  he  will  have  a  good 
home  and  all  the  accouterments  of  our  age. 
He  win  be  paid  $7.75  per  hour,  $62.00  per  day 
of  8  hours,  $310.00  for  a  five-day  week — 
$16,000.00  a  year  or  more — as  much  or  more 
than  a  full  professor  with  a  Ph.  D.  degree 
In  most  colleges.  It's  a  wonderful  country 
where  that  can  take  place  within  a  genera- 
tion or  two,  for  in  my  lifetime  I  have  worked 
on  a  farm  for  $1.50  «  day  and  elsewhere  a 
12-hour  day  at  20  cents  an  hour.  All  the  ma- 
terial advances  have  not  diminished  our 
sense  of  human  values  for  it  has  provided  a 
way  of  living  which  has  brought  mental, 
spiritual,  and  cultural  growth  as  it  has  no- 
where else  been  experienced  In  all  history. 
And  because  of  It  we  have  shared  our  abun- 
dance in  larger  measure  with  a  greater  num- 
ber of  nations  than  has  any  nation  since 
time  began. 

It  Is  the  base  of  life  which  has  made  the 
difference. 

1.  Democracy  Is  a  high  faith  In  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  common  man.  which  means 
most  to  us — In  his  spiritual  capacity  to  dis- 
cern truth,  to  see  and  accept  and  live  by 
Ideals.  Where  does  that  come  from?  Out  of 
the  Hebrew-Christian  tradition. 

2.  Democracy  is  belief  in  freedom  of  speech 
and  assembly  and  of  press,  recognizing  that 
perhaps  many  untrue  and  foolish  things  may 
be  said;  and  it  Is  quite  possible  we  may  .say 
some  of  them.  Where  does  that  come  from? 
Emphatically,  that  privilege  arose  out  of 
Christian  culture,  particularly  out  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation. 

3.  Democracy  Is  the  belief  that  Individuals 
have  a  high  moral  dignity  because  of  their 
relation  to  their  Creator  and  as  His  sons 
their  personalities  are  of  highest  value.  What 
hurts  personality  Is  wrong;  what  enriches  is 
good.  What  Is  the  source  of  that?  Emphat- 
ically, the  Christian  religion.  This  belief  in 
the  value  and  welfare  of  persons  means  also 
that  majorities  have  a  responsibility  for  the 
needs  and  welfare  of  the  minority,  especially 
If  that  minority  is  disinherited  or  voiceless. 

4.  Democracy  believes  that  man,  with  such 
splendid  spiritual  origins  and  capacities,  can 
be  Inspired  and  led  to  put  the  general  good 
above  his  own  selfish  Interests  and  ambitions 
and  that  he  finds  his  true  happiness  in  serv- 
ice. Where  do  we  get  that?  Out  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  primarily  out  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

Democracy  as  we  know  it  Is  so  much  a 
child  of  the  Christian  religion  that  there  Is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  where  Christ  has 
ceased  to  grip  and  inspire  men,  the  founda- 
tion of  democracy  can  be  maintained. 

How  much  we  need  to  realize  the  Im- 
jXJrtance  of  personal  loyalty  to  our  faith.  Is 
it  not  true  that  the  man  who  neglects  his 
faith,  who  absents  himself  from  his  church, 
who  fails  to  read  his  Bible,  to  maintain  his 
personal  devotions,  who  does  not  pray,  who 
does  not  seek  to  discover  the  will  of  God  for 
his  life.  Is  It  not  true  that  every  such  per- 
son— who  Is  becoming  a  cultured  and  refined 
and  respected  and  well-educated  pagan — Is 
he  not,  even  though  unaware  of  It,  a  menace 
to  and  a  drag  on  our  dem(x:racy?  On  the 
other  hand.  Is  not  every  citizen  who  culti- 
vates Ills  Inner  life,  who  worships  God  Al- 
mighty, who  Is  disciplined  by  prayer  and 
Christian  fellowship,  who  is  taught  and  who 
teaches  Christian  morality,  and  maintains 
a  Christian  home  and  takes  seriously  his  re- 
sponsibility to  society.  Is  he  not,  however, 
humbly,  btillding  the  foundation  on  which 
our  democracy  is  built? 
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Let  us  be  forthright.  Democracy  depends 
upon  religion.  Our  kind  depends  upon  the 
Christian  religion.  Its  ideas  are  religious  ideas. 
Its  standards  are  religious  standards.  Its 
goals  are  religious  goals.  Allow  religion  to 
languish  and  democracy  begins  to  disinte- 
grate. 

If  democracy  should  ever  vanish,  it  will  be 
because  we  are  not  sufficiently  Christian.  We 
cannot  play  at  religion  and  trifle  with  our 
Inheritance  and  keep  the  American  way.  We 
deserve  It  only  In  proportion  as  we  culti- 
vate the  qualities  of  character  worthy  of  it. 

Today,  on  the  eve  of  a  national  election, 
we  are  confronted  by  some  glaring  fallacies 
too  glibly  accepted  by  too  many  people.  And 
these  fallacies  must  be  answered  and  ex- 
punged from  the  public  forum. 

1.  Take  the  phrase,  "morality  of  dissent." 
We  hear  It  on  every  side — in  the  literature 
of  protesters  and  demonstrators,  it  was  used 
in  the  1967  General  Assembly  declaration  on 
Vietnam,  a  "Declaration  of  Conscience." 
That  Is  simply  a  false  statement.  There  is  no 
morality  to  dissent  as  such.  Dissent  is  a  right 
In  a  democratic  society.  But  it  has  no  more 
moral  value  than  assent.  Both  assent  and 
dissent  have  only  the  moral  qualities  of  their 
substance.  But  the  way  the  phrase  is  bandied 
about,  you  would  think  there  Is  something 
loftier  in  dissent  than  in  assent.  A  moral 
arrogance  Is  portrayed — as  though  just  be- 
cause one  dissents  from  national  policy  or 
public  program  he  is,  by  virtue  of  that  fact 
alone,  a  more  sensitive  human  being.  Invested 
with  a  superior  righteousness.  The  truth  Is 
that  neither  assent  nor  dissent  Is  true  or 
false,  moral  or  Immoral,  simply  because  of 
the  dissent  or  assent.  The  only  truth  and  the 
only  morality  Is  In  the  substance  of  the 
position  expressed. 

2.  Again,  look  at  this  economic  fallacy  and 
theological  heresy.  How  often  we  hear  it 
alleged  that  if  we  can  only  provide  enough 
food,  shelter,  clothes,  and  money  to  all  people 
we  will  have  better  human  beings  and  a 
better  society.  Let  this  be  clear.  Poverty  and 
hardship  will  not  go  away  by  Ignoring  them. 
You  who  are  comfortable  please  remember 
that  human  need  will  not  be  met  by  turning 
your  head  the  other  way.  Christians,  like 
their  Lord,  ought  always  to  be  on  the  side 
of  helping  the  needy,  the  less  fortunate,  the 
alienated,  the  dispossessed.  But  to  say  that 
the  Kingdom  will  be  here,  as  has  been  im- 
plied In  remarks  In  •  our  Presbytery,  when 
everyone  has  good  housing,  dependable  med- 
ical care,  ample  food,  sufficient  clothes,  and 
a  specific  number  of  dollars  each  year — that 
this  in  Itself  produces  better  persons  and  A 
better  order — is  an  economic  fallacy  and  a 
theological  heresy.  Such  simplistic  senti- 
mentality falls  to  take  account  of  sin  in 
persons  and  society.  People  of  small  means 
or  abject  poverty  can  be  as  mean  as  the 
affluent  person  can  be  selfish  and  cruel.  Bet- 
ter persons — regenerated,  ti'ansformed  per- 
sons— are  the  necessary  units  of  a  permanent 
better  social  order.  And  that's  why  evan- 
gelism— personal  evangelism — must  synchro- 
nize with  social  reform. 

3.  Again,  take  the  misunderstanding  con- 
cerning the  relationship  between  civil  rights 
and  civil  disobedience.  It  Is  not  only  annoy- 
ing but  cause  for  deep  distress  to  hear  min- 
isters pleading  for  civil  disobedience  as  the 
method  for  getting  new  laws  or  solving  diffi- 
cult problems.  In  a  democracy  which  grants 
free  speech  and  assembly,  in  which  we  have 
the  privilege  of  voting  for  persons  to  repre- 
sent us  in  the  processes  of  government  and 
of  change,  where  the  whole  basis  of  life  and 
order  is  dependent  upon  the  processes  of 
reason  and  peaceful  persuasion — In  such  a 
society  affording  everyone  such  privileges, 
civil  disobedience  Is  not  to  be  employed 
unless  and  until  orderly  processes  are  denied 
or  are  so  unfruitful  that  conscience  In  its 
testimony  has  no  other  way  open  to  It  than 
clvU  disobedience,  and  the  disobedient  per- 
son mtist  be  prepared  lor  the  consequences. 
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"Civil  disobedience"  la  a  criminal  act,  and 
because  It  Is  done  by  college  professors  or  by 
clergymen  does  not  make  It  anything  other 
than  a  criminal  act.  And  whoever  resorts  to 
this  must  not  expect  special  consideration 
because  of  his  vocation.  Rather.  If  It  be  an 
act  of  conscience  he  should  expect  and  ac- 
cept punishment. 

Listen  to  this  from  a  distinguished  Jiirlst; 
for  saaxe  people  an  unexpected  source: 

•The  motive  of  civil  disobedience,  what- 
ever Its  type,  does  not  confer  immunity 
for  law  vlolaUon.  Especially  If  the  civil  dis- 
obedience Involves  violence  or  a  breach  of 
public  order  prohibited  by  statute  or  ordi- 
nance. It  Is  the  state's  duty  to  arrest  the 
dissident.  If  he  Is  properly  arrested,  charged, 
and  convicted,  he  should  be  punished  by 
fine  or  Imprisonment,  or  both,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  law.  unless  the 
law  IS  Invalid  In  general  or  as  applied  .  .  . 

"In  the  riots  following  the  assassination 
of  MarUn  Luther  King.  Jr..  the  Negroes  may 
have  been  understandably  Inflamed  by  the 
murder  of  their  leading  advocate  of  nonvio- 
lence. But  that  provides  no  escape  for  the 
consequences  of  their  conduct.  Rioters 
should  be  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted  .  .  . 

"A  clUieh  cannot  demand  of  his  govern- 
ment or  of  other  people  obedience  to  the 
law.  and  at  the  same  time  claim  a  right  In 
himself  to  break  It  by  lawless  conduct,  free 
of  punishment  or  penalty. 

"Some  propagandists  seem  to  think  that 
people  who  violate  the  laws  of  public  order 
ought  not  to  be  arrested  and  punished  If 
their  violation  has  protest  as  Its  purpose.  By 
calling  the  criminal  acts  'civil  disobedience.' 
they  seek  to  persuade  us  that  offenses 
against  public  and  private  security  should 
be  Immune  from  punishment  and  even  com- 
mended. They  seek  to  excuse  physical  at- 
tacks upon  police:  assaults  upon  recruiters 
for  munitions  Brcaa  and  for  the  armed  serv- 
ices; breaking  windows  In  the  Pentagon  and 
in  private  stores  and  homes;  robbing  stores; 
trespassing  on  private  and  ofHcial  premises; 
occupying  academic  offices;  and  even  pil- 
laging, looting,  burning,  and  promiscuous 
violence. 

"We  are  urged  to  accept  these  as  part  of 
the  First  Amendment  freedoms.  We  are 
asked  to  agree  that  freedom  to  st>eak  and 
write,  to  protest  and  persuade,  and  to  as- 
semble provides  a  sanctuary  for  this  sort  of 
conduct.  But  that  Is  nonsense."  (Prom  a 
booklet  entitled  "Concerning  Dissent  and 
Civil  Disobedience."  by  Justice  Abe  Portas. 
published  by  The  New  American  Library, 
Inc..  New  York  City.) 

Think  of  how  it  Is  that  totalitarian  re- 
gimes arise.  In  the  classical  historical  sense. 

( 1 )  There  arises  an  atmosphere  of  ambig- 
uous morals  and  an  unclear  national  pur- 
p>o«e. 

(2)  Disrespect  for  established  mores,  the 
breakdown  of  orderly  procedures,  ridicule  of 
patriotic  ceremonies,  magnification  of  de- 
fects, mobs,  widespread  hysteria,  alleged 
police  brutality — Allowing  for  all  human 
factors.  I  have  yet  to  meet  anyone  keeping 
the  law  who  experienced  any  police  bru- 
tality. Maybe  you  have.  But  I  haven't  and 
I've  been  around  a  bit. 

(3)  Next  comes  nonviolent  Incitement  to 
violence  by  dissident  and  turbulent  elements 
not  amenable  to  democratic  decorum. 

(4)  Unleashed  widespread  civil  disorders 
and  feeling  of  helplessness  by  great  segments 
of  the  population 

(5)  The  appearance  of  the  secular  messlah 
who  promises  order  and  social  reform  If  you 
will  only  deliver  yourself  and  destiny  to  him. 
He  promises  order  and  refoim  and  takes 
away  your  liberty 

(6)  At  length  the  complete  totalitarian  or- 
der of  person  control,  thought  control,  prop- 
erty control. 

(7)  Kxlt — Democracy. 

4.  Again,  m  a  participating  democracy  some 
people  must  accept  "no."  Today  there  Is  the 
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prevalent  fallacy  that  If  you  don't  get  your 
own  way.  If  your  position  doesn't  win.  you 
can  Impose  it  by  violence  or  threats  of  vio- 
lence. "The  essence  of  democracy  Is  that  some 
people  must  accept  "no"  for  an  answer.  Not 
everyone  can  win.  not  everyone  can  gain  his 
point,  not  everyone  can  have  his  policies  or 
program  adopted  by  the  majority.  In  a  par- 
ticipating democracy,  where  there  are  rules 
to  be  followed,  standards  to  be  maintained, 
the  majority  prevails.  There  comes  a  time 
when  some  people  must  accept  "no"  for  their 
answer.  Failure  to  accept  "no"  when  the  de- 
cision has  been  made  can  destroy  democratic 
processes.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  "loser" 
cannot  continue  his  crusade  or  contend  for 
his  convictions.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  be- 
cause his  cause  is  answered  by  the  majority 
In  the  negative,  he  Is  licensed  to  instigate 
violence  or  the  threat  of  violence.  A  demo- 
cratic people  must  accept  the  verdict  of 
either  "yes"  or  "no" — or  be  threatened  with 
anarchy. 

Does  the  Christian  have  a  responsibility 
as  a  citizen?  The  more  Christian  he  is,  the 
more  obligation  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  government. 

Jesus  made  it  clear  that  the  highest  loyalty 
is  to  Ood.  But  he  made  clear  that  a  man 
has  other  responsibilities.  Some  folks  tried 
to  trap  him.  One  day  they  handed  him  a  coin 
minted  by  the  government  and  bearing  the 
Image  of  Caesar.  And  when  they  asked 
whether  a  man  should  serve  either  God  or  the 
state.  Jesus  said  he  should  serve  both,  that 
he  had  an  obligation  to  God  and  to  country. 
"Render  therefore  to  Caesar  the  things  which 
are  Caesar's  and  to  God  the  things  which 
are  God's." 

We  have  obligations  to  our  common  life 
which  today  probably  transcend  all  previous 
ages: 

1.  There  Is  the  obligation  to  think.  We  have 
need  to  listen,  to  see,  but  not  to  become 
victims  of  slogans  or  the  mass  media.  What 
you  see  on  the  television  screen  Is  what  some 
person  wants  you  to  see  or  thinks  you  want 
to  see — the  roving  Interviewer  toting  his 
bunny  ear  antenna  and  camera  asking  ques- 
tions which  evoke  distortions.  There  Is  the 
need  of  analyzing,  evaluating,  assessing.  We 
need  to  do  some  sorting — to  analsrze  the  ana- 
lyzers. We  need  to  do  some  hard  thinking. 

2.  We  have  an  obligation  to  discuss  issues 
and  concerns  with  others.  None  of  us  has  a 
monopoly  on  sensitivity,  or  morals,  or  patri- 
otism. An  exchange  of  observations  and  views 
with  our  friends  Is  fruitful  in  the  democratic 
process. 

3.  We  have  an  obligation  to  vote.  To  fall  to 
do  so  Is  to  forfeit  a  high  privilege,  and  to 
forego  the  very  participation  on  which  a 
democratic  society  de(>ends.  For  Christians 
to  refrain  from  voting  may  be  to  vacate  the 
destiny  of  the  nation  to  the  demagogue  or 
scoundrel. 

4.  We  have  the  obligation  to  pray  for  and 
encourage  our  leaders  in  coming  to  wise 
conclusions. 

5.  And  In  a  republican  form  of  government 
we  have  the  obligation  to  accept  the  verdict 
of  all  who  participate  in  It. 

As  we  have  yielded  ourselves  to  the  Lord- 
ship of  Jesus,  let  us  give  our  best  to  our 
nation  that  this  nation  may  fulfill  its  mission 
to  Itself  and  to  all  mankind. 

We  deserve  democracy  only  as  we  practice 
It. 


SAMARITAN    FROM    SANTURCE 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or    DCLAWAXK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  1,  1968 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Better  Living,  a  magazine 
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published  for  employees  of  the  Du  Pont 
Co.,  contains  an  article  about  a  labora- 
tory technician  in  the  central  research 
department,  Milton  Olazagasti. 

The  article  indicates  how  Mr.  Olaza- 
gasti, because  of  his  intense  interest  in 
helping  others,  is  making  the  future 
brighter  for  people  with  little  formal  ed- 
ucation, and  in  particular,  migrant  farm- 
workers who  come  to  our  State  of  Dela- 
ware. 

The  article  quotes  Mr.  Olazagasti  as 
saying : 

I  dont  think  of  my  work  at  the  farms  as 
doing  something  for  somebody;  it's  Just  do- 
ing what  any  friend  would  do  for  another. 

I  believe  that  this  brief  article  shows 
what  a  tremendous  impact  the  life  of  a 
good  Samaritan  can  have  on  his  com- 
munity: and  in  the  hope  that  his  work 
may  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  others,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  account 
of  his  activities  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SAMARn-AN    F^OM    Santdrce 

Milton  Olazagasti  has  spent  much  of  his 
life  being  something  he  Isn't. 

For  example,  he  doesn't  consider  himself 
a  teacher,  but  his  teaching  has  enabled  peo- 
ple with  little  formal  education  and  In  some 
cases  no  previous  work  experience  to  qualify 
for  Jobs  as  laboratory  technicians. 

He  is  not  a  social  worker,  but  his  work  has 
made  life  a  little  brighter  and  the  future  a 
little  more  hopeful  for  hundreds  of  migrant 
farm  workers. 

He  has  no  formal  legal  training,  yet  he  has 
been  Instrumental  In  freeing  people  falsely 
accused  of  crimes  ranging  from  theft  to 
murder. 

A  cheerful,  friendly  man  of  38.  Olazagasti 
("It's  pronounced  'O-lah-zah-gahs-tee,'  but 
don't  bother")  doesn't  look  upon  these  ac- 
tivities as  extraordinary  or  laudable.  "I  Just 
enjoy  working  with  people."  he  said,  "and 
I've  been  lucky  enough  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity." 

A  laboratory  technician  In  the  Central  Re- 
search Department.  Milton  is  In  the  middle 
of  a  one-year  leave  of  absence  from  his  Job 
at  the  Experimental  Station  to  administer 
the  laboratory  training  program  of  the  Dela- 
ware Opportunities  Industrialization  Center 
(OIC).  In  Wilmington.  Since  1961.  he  has 
spent  much  of  his  spare  time  working  with 
Puerto  Rican  migrant  laborers  through  the 
Migration  Division  of  the  Puerto  Rican  gov- 
ernment. He  has  also  served  frequently  as  an 
Interpreter  and  Investigator  for  the  Delaware 
Public  Defender's  Office. 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  Earl  L.  Muetterties,  an 
associate  director  of  research  and  Milton's 
supervisor  at  Du  Pont  for  the  last  three 
years:  "Milton  Is  sympathetic  to  people's 
needs.  He's  also  a  flret  rate  lab  technician. 
When  the  OIC  asked  us  for  p  qualified  per- 
son to  teach  disadvantaged  people,  he  was 
an  obvious  choice." 

The  leave  of  absence  began  In  March. 
Milton  set  up  a  six-months  course  ("long 
on  Instruments  and  procedures  and  short  on 
theory"),  chose  four  Instructors  (three  of 
them  from  Du  Pont),  and  began  to  train 
people  who  had  never  before  seen  a  labora- 
tory or  thought  they  could  ever  qualify  for 
a  Job  In  one. 

"Somehow,  it  worked."  he  said.  "I  think 
it  was  because  the  trainees  were  so  deter- 
mined. They  ail  had  to  work  hard.  Some 
had  to  walk  as  far  as  five  miles  each  way 
every  day.  Baby  sitters  were  a  constant  prob- 
lem. A  woman  would  call  and  say  the  sitter 
couldn't  come,  so  I'd  tell  her  to  bring  the 
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child  with  her.  Sometimes  we  had  several 
children  In  my  office,  but  that  was  all  right; 
their  mothers  got  to  class. 

"Every  trainee  got  through  the  course. 
Most  of  them  are  working  in  labs  already.  I 
think  they'll  do  all  right." 

Milton  feels  that  his  OIC  experience  has 
helped  him  understand  people  a  little  better. 
•I  guess  you  never  really  understand  another 
person."  he  said,  "but  at  least  I've  come  to 
know  some  of  their  problems.  I  think  I've 
learned  more  than  I've  taught." 

It  was  Milton's  Interest  in  people  that 
brought  him  to  the  mainland  U.S.  from  his 
boyhood  home  in  the  village  of  Santurce. 
Puerto  Rico.  20  years  ago.  It  also  led  him — 
indirectly — to  a  Job  with  Du  Pont. 

"When  I  was  a  kid."  he  explained.  "I 
always  wanted  to  be  an  officer  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine,  so  I  could  travel  and  meet 
people  and  get  to  know  them.  As  soon  as  I 
got  out  of  high  school  I  came  to  New  York 
to  apply  at  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy, 
but  I  was  turned  down.  Underweight." 

Rather  than  return  to  Puerto  Rico,  he 
went  to  Wilmington,  where  he  stayed  with 
an  aunt  while  he  looked  for  work.  "I  wanted 
a  Job  where  I'd  meet  people,"  he  said,  "and 
I  found  one,  clerking  in  the  soda  shop  at 
the  Hotel  Du  Pont." 

After  a  year,  he  Joined  the  Army,  served 
with  distinction  in  Korea  (27th  Infanuy 
Regiment,  Sliver  Star.  Bronze  Star)  and 
came  back  to  Wilmington  and  a  Job  in  Cen- 
tral Research. 

Milton's  Interest  In  people  and  their  prob- 
lems soon  found  expression  in  a  self-help 
organization,  the  Wilmington  Puerto  Rican 
Association.  This  led  to  various  projects  on 
behalf  of  migrant  laijorers,  many  of  whom 
are  Puerto  Rican,  and  finally  to  full  partici- 
pation in  the  Puerto  Rican  Government's 
migrant  program. 

E^ach  year  until  this  year,  when  the  de- 
mands of  his  OIC  work  made  It  Impossible, 
he  has  visited  farms  In  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land at  least  two  evenings  a  week  from  April 
to  September  to  hold  English  classes,  play 
some  Impromptu  baseball  or  soccer,  and  in 
general  extend  a  helping  hand.  Many  of  the 
migrants  come  back  to  the  same  farms  year 
after  year,  and  he  has  developed  some  lasting 
friendships. 

"I  really  regretted  not  being  able  to  make 
the  visits  this  summer."  he  said.  "I  feel  as 
though  I've  let  the  people  down.  But  the  OIC 
work  Is  Important,  too,  and  I  Just  couldn't 
do  both.  It  was  a  tough  decision  to  make, 
because  these  people  are  friends  of  mine.  I 
visit  them  up  In  the  hills  when  I  go  to  Puerto 
Rlco  on  vacation.  I  don't  think  of  my  work 
at  the  farms  as  doing  something  for  some- 
body; it's  Just  doing  what  any  friend  would 
do  for  another." 

Milton  feels  the  same  al>out  his  work  with 
the  Public  Defender's  Office.  "Here's  a  fellow 
Puerto  Rican,  accuaed  of  a  crime,"  he  said. 
"If  he  had  money  he  could  hire  the  best  at- 
torneys and  maybe  he  could  prove  he  didn't 
do  it.  Well,  the  Public  Defender's  Office  pro- 
vides the  attorneys.  I  help  them  by  interpret- 
ing, by  Interviewing  people,  by  doing  what- 
ever I  can  to  help  the  fellow  get  a  fair  trial." 
Milton  has  been  working  with  the  Public 
Defender's  Office  when  called  upon  since  1964. 
There  have  been  three  murder  trials,  four 
assault  cases  and  numerous  lesser  crimes.  So 
far,  the  attorneys  have  never  lost  a  case  on 
which  he  has  helped. 

"I  think  I  might  have  made  a  good  criminal 
lawyer  myself,"  he  said.  "That's  one  thing 
about  this  kind  of  work — you  discover  you 
have  Interests  and  abilities  you  didn't  know 
about.  I  never  thought  I'd  like  teaching,  for 
example,  but  I've  enjoyed  trying  It.  I  hope 
I  can  go  on  doing  some  of  It,  especially  with 
people  who  have  had  a  tough  time  in  life. 
I'd  like  to  see  them  get  the  chance  they've 
been  looking  for,  the  chance  they  never  had." 
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REASSESSING  THE  PROPERTY  TAX 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MtSSOCRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1.  1968 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  real 
estate  property  tax  has  come  in  for  a 
great  deal  of  criticism  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  The  tax  is  characterized  as 
being  sadly  inefficient  and  grossly  in- 
equitable to  the  point  that  many  of  our 
State  and  local  governments  are  replac- 
ing it  with  income  and  sales  taxes.  The 
reason  for  this  criticism,  I  believe,  is  that 
the  property  tax  is  poorly  administered 
and  is,  in  practice,  far  below  its  potential 
as  a  fair  and  effective  means  of  raising 
revenue  at  the  local  level. 

The  fact  is  that  the  property  tax  is  the 
only  significant  tax  on  wealth  employed 
in  our  society.  Other  revenue  devices  tax 
transactions  or  income  flows,  but  the 
property  tax  taxes  a  stock  that  is  con- 
stantly growing,  the  real  property 
wealth  of  our  Nation.  As  such,  it  can  and 
should  be  a  significant  revenue  source 
for  our  hard-pressed  local  governments. 
But  the  property  tax  has  been  rele- 
gated to  the  background  in  government 
revenue  efforts  largely  because  of  the 
way  it  is  administered.  An  article  in  the 
August  22  issue  of  the  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronical  by  Perry  Prentice 
points  out  one  way  in  which  the  property 
tax.  as  currently  employed  in  most  areas, 
has  worked  to  discourage  productive 
economic  activity  and  the  provision  of 
needed  public  services. 

Mr.  Prentice  notes  that  the  property 
tax  is  actually  two  taxes :  One  on  owner- 
provided  improvements  which  add  value 
to  the  property,  and  the  other  on  the  site 
or  location  value  of  the  real  estate.  In 
practice,  it  is  the  improved  value  of  the 
property  that  bears  the  major  burden  of 
the  property  tax,  and  the  site  value 
which  is  taxed  relatively  lightly.  In 
theory,  it  should  be  the  other  way 
around. 

The  improvement  tax  is  levied  on  the 
money  and  effort  the  owner  has  invested 
in  improving  his  property.  Property  im- 
provement is  a  productive  economic  ac- 
tivity which  we  as  a  community  should 
be  encouraging.  The  tax  on  improve- 
ments has  the  exact  opposite  effect  and 
acts  as  a  disincentive  to  improvement. 
This  is  one  reason  why  owners  of  slum 
property  seldom  make  an  effort  to  im- 
prove or  even  repair  their  holdings. 

The  tax  on  site  value,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  levied  on  the  value  of  real  estate 
that  is  not  related  to  improvements  the 
owner  has  made.  In  other  words  it  is 
levied  on  what  the  land  is  worth  on  the 
market  due  to  its  location.  Its  purpose  is 
to  recover  for  the  community  part  of  the 
site  value  due  to  what  other  people  have 
done  and  spent  in  the  community  to  make 
the  location  of  real  estate  desirable.  Two 
obvious  examples  of  community  efforts 
which  vastly  increase  the  site  value  of 
real  estate  are  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  Rapid  Transit  project  and  the  Ver- 
razano  Narrows  Bridge  in  New  York. 
These    public    improvements    provided 
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windfalls  for  landowners  and  speculators 
which  will  be  slightly  taxed  if  at  all.  It 
seems  only  fair  that  those  reaping  bene- 
fits directly  from  a  public  investment 
should  help  substantially  to  shoulder  the 
cost  of  making  that  investment. 

Our   local    governments,    particularly 
our    metropolitan    areas,    have    found 
themselves  in  tight  fiscal  binds  in  recent 
years,  and  one  reason  is  that  they  have 
not  utilized  the  real  estate  property  tax 
effectively.  Properly  administered,   this 
tax  can  provide  substantial  amounts  of 
revenue  for  needed  public  services.  To 
Mr.  Prentice's  examination  of  the  gen- 
erally used  inadequate  method  of  taxing 
unused  land  I  would  add  several  other 
improvements    which    could    help   local 
communities  solve  their  fiscal  problems. 
Updated  and  properly  conceived  zoning 
laws  can  go  a  long  way  in  improving  the 
property  tax.  And  a  good  real  estate  tax 
should  not  rely  on  homeowners  for  more 
than  35  percent  of  its  revenue,  obtaining 
the  remaining  65  percent  from  commer- 
cial, industrial,  and  financial  activities. 
I  believe  that  our  urban  areas  can  go 
along  way  in  helping  themselves  out  of 
their  fiscal  squeeze.  A  properly  adminis- 
tered property  tax  should  play  a  major 
role  in  this  process.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  the  article  I  referred 
to  above  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  in 
the  hopes  that  it  will  contribute  to  dis- 
cussion of  the  property  tax  as  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  our  Nations  revenue  struc- 
ture: 

Metmod  op  Taxing  Unvsed  Land  Is 

SCANDALOtrS 

(By  Perry  Prentice) 
(Note. — The  so-called  property  tax  sys- 
tem provides  fantastic  financial  "windfalls" 
to  land  owners  who  "under-use  or  misuse" 
their  land.  Conversely,  the  system  p>enallzes 
those  whose  social  consciousness  impells 
them  to  upgrade  their  properties.  Including 
homes,  regardless  of  the  personal  financial 
bvirden.  Author  Perry  Prentice,  who  is  most 
knowledgeable  on  the  subject,  presents  a 
scathing  Indictment  of  a  tax  system  that  en- 
courages realty  owners  to  create  the  very 
slum  area,  for  example,  that  the  government 
Is  trying  to  eradicate  by  its  costly  urban  re- 
newal program.  In  the  same  context,  be  calls 
attention  to  the  •'windfalls"  resulting 
from  such  projects  as  the  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  system  and  the  Verrazano  Bridge,  i 

How  rightly  Americans  think  about  prop- 
erty tax  reform  can  be  mighty  Important 
to  millions  of  people  all  over  this  country. 
For  to  quote  my  college  classmate.  Bob  Hut- 
chins.  Director  of  the  Center  for  the  study 
of  Democratic  Institutions  at  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  the  kind  of  property  tax  we  are  now 
suffering  from  "promotes  almost  every  un- 
sound public  policy  imaginable.  It  harnesses 
the  profit  motive  backwards  instead  of  for- 
ward to  both  urban  renewal  and  suburban 
development.  Too  often  it  makes  it  more 
profitable  to  misuse  and  underuse  land  than 
to  use  it  wisely  and  fully,  more  profitable  to 
let  buildings  decay  than  to  Improve  them. 
So  In  too  many  cases  the  landowner's  profit, 
in  Winston  Churchill's  words,  is  "In  direct 
proportion  to  the  disservice  he  has  done  the 
community." 

The  property  tax,  wisely  applied,  could  be 
the  best  and  fairest  of  all  taxes,  but  in  prac- 
tice today  It  may  well  be  the  very  worst — a 
truly  weird  combination  of  overtaxation  and 
undertaxatlon.  an  Incentive  tax  for  what  you 
don't  want  and  a  decentlve  tax  for  what  you 
do  want. 
Right  now  I'm  afraid  there  is  more  confu- 
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slon  and  more  misunderstanding  about  the 
property  tax  than  there  has  been  about  any 
other  tax  anywhere  ever. 

Part  of  this  confusion  has  been  deliber- 
ately created  by  the  interests  who  have  been 
making  such  a  good  thing  out  of  what's 
wrong  with  the  present  property  tax — the 
Interests  who  have  made  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  out  of  Its  faults  and  hope  to 
make  still  more  millions  In  the  future. 

But  most  of  the  confusion  probably  stems 
from  the  simple  fact  that  the  property  tax 
Isn't  really  just  one  tax.  On  the  contrary,  It 
combines  and  confuses  two  completely  oppo- 
site and  conflicting  taxes,  and  It  would  be 
hard  to  Imagine  two  taxes  whose  Incidence 
on  the  taxpayers  and  whose  Impact  on  urban 
development  would  be  more  different. 

One  of  the  two  conflicting  taxes  confused 
In  your  property  levy  Is  the  tax  on  improve- 
ment— the  tax  on  how  much  of  their  own 
money  and  effort  the  past  or  present  owners 
of  the  property  have  spent  to  improve  It. 

The  others  of  the  two  conflicting  taxes  con- 
fused in  the  property  levy  is  the  so-called 
land  tax,  which  Is  really  something  of  a  mis- 
nomer, because  what  we  really  mean  by  the 
land  ta.x  is  the  tax  on  the  location  value  of 
the  site  wUhout  the  improvements — the  tax 
on  wiiat  tk»alte  would  be  worth  If  the  own- 
ers had  done  nothing  and  spent  nothing  to 
Improve  It. 

DEIINES    THK   TAXES 

Sometimes  assessors  get  confused  and  put 
Into  their  land  assessment  some  of  the  site 
Improvements  for  which  the  property  own- 
ers have  spent  their  own  money.  But  Just 
because  the  assessors  sometimes  get  confused 
let's  not  us  get  confused  here  today.  The  Im- 
provement tax  is  the  tax  on  what  the  own- 
ers have  spent  their  own  money  to  create; 
the  unimproved  land  value  tax  Is  by  defini- 
tion a  tax  on  what  the  site  would  be  worth 
If  the  owner  had  never  done  anything  and 
never  spent  a  penny  to  Improve  it.  In  other 
words.  It  Is  a  tax  whose  net  effect  today  Is  to 
recover  for  the  community  a  small  annual 
return  (and  under  present  tax  practice  It  is 
a  very  small  return  Indeed)  on  what  other 
people  have  done  and  spent  to  create  the 
community  around  It  that  makes  the  loca- 
tion desirable  and  a  very  small  annual  re- 
turn on  what  other  people — mostly  other  tax- 
payers— have  hud  to  spend  to  make  the  loca- 
tion accessible  and  pleasantly  livable. 

Today's  practice  almost  everywhere — and 
this  practice  strikes  me  as  just  plain  nuts — Is 
to  put  most  of  the  property  tax  on  the  Im- 
provement, I.e.,  to  put  most  of  the  tax  on 
what  the  owner  has  spent  his  own  money 
to  build  or  otherwise  create.  The  tax  on  the 
Improvements  the  owner  has  paid  for  aver- 
ages roughly  twice  as  much  as  the  tax  on 
the  location  value — the  value  on  which  the 
property  owner  Is  getting  almost  a  free  ride 
on  other  people's  Investment! 

These  two  taxes — the  Improvement  tax  on 
what  the  owner  has  done  and  spent  to  Im- 
prove the  property — and  the  location  tax — 
the  tax  on  what  other  people  have  done  and 
spent  to  make  his  location  more  deelrable 
and  more  valuable — have  such  different  eco- 
nomic and  social  consequences  that  perhaps 
we  should  take  a  minute  to  consider  these 
different  Impacts  separately. 

First,  the  tax  on  what  the  owner  haa  spent: 

We  needn't  spend  much  time  on  this,  for 
It  must  be  obvious  to  everybody  that: 

(1)  It  is  good  for  the  community  to  have 
property  owners  invest  good  money  to  Im- 
prove their  property.  It  Is  good  for  the  com- 
munity to  have  families  build  better  homes 
and  keep  improving  their  homes  Instead  of 
letting  them  run  down  and  decay.  It  Is  good 
for  the  community  to  have  merchants  build 
better  stores,  good  for  the  community  to  have 
the  ovraers  of  aging  and  obsolete  buildings 
replace  them  with  good  new  buildings,  good 
tor  the  community  to  attract  new  Industry 
to  build  new  plants  to  create  new  jobs. 

And  It  must  be  equally  obvious  to  every- 
body that: 
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(2)  L<evylng  a  heavy  tax  on  Improvements 
Is  not  a  very  intelligent  or  constructive  way 
to  encourage  property  owners  to  spend  their 
money  for  Improvements.  On  the  contrary, 
a  heavy  tax  on  improvements  can  be  a  serious 
deterrent  and  make  the  property  owner  think 
twice  before  he  spends  his  money  that  way, 
and  the  heavier  the  tax  on  improvements  the 
bigger  the  deterrent. 

This  Is  BO  obvious  that  you  would  think 
every  community  would  insist  on  taxing  im- 
provements lightly  IX  at  all. 

But  the  crazy  fact  Is  that  all  over  the 
country  we  tax  improvements  more  heavily 
than  any  other  product  of  American  Industry 
except  hard  liquor,  cigarettes,  and  perhaps 
gasoline,  and  If  you  can  Imagine  anything 
crazier  than  that  you  have  livelier  Imagina- 
tion than  mine  I 

IMPACT   IMPaOVEMENT  TAX 

The  only  possible  explanation  of  this  non- 
sense is  that  almost  nobody  realizes  how 
heavy  the  improvement  tax  really  is.  But  If 
you  will  ask  your  banker  to. do  a  little  arith- 
metic for  you  he  will  tell  you  a  3%-of-true- 
value-a-year  improvement  tax  such  as  we  pay 
In  New  York  is  the  Instalment  plan  equiva- 
lent of  a  62%  lump  sum  sales  tax,  i.e..  It 
costs  the  improver  as  much  each  year  as  a 
63%  sales  tax  would  cost  him  if  he  could 
finance  that  53%  sales  tax  over  the  sixty-year 
life  of  the  Improvement  at  5%  Interest. 

It's  such  a  serious  deterrent  and  such  an 
obvious  deterrent  that  whenever  the  govern- 
ment is  particularly  anxious  to  get  private 
enterprise  to  build  some  favored  project  It 
offers  the  builder  tax  exemption  on  the  new 
construction.  But  that  Just  makes  the  over- 
all problem  worse  by  increasing  the  Improve- 
ment tax  load  everywhere  else,  thereby  dis- 
couraging all  other  improvements  What  we 
need  Is  exemption  for  all  the  Improvements 
the  owner  pays  for  himself. 

So  much  for  the  folly  of  overtaxing  Im- 
provements. Now,  let's  consider  a  few  of  the 
reasons  why  It  Ls  urgently  important  to  mul- 
tiply— and  I  mean  multiply — the  tax  on  un- 
improved land  values. 

REASON    NO.    1 

Is  the  personal  reason.  Most  of  you  stand 
to  find  yourselves  paying  more  taxes  instead 
of  less  taxes  If  the  Improvement  tax  Is 
minimized  without  at  the  same  time  maxi- 
mizing the  land  tax.  thereby  making  the 
owners  of  unused  and  underused  land  pick 
up  a  bigger  and  fairer  share  of  the  total 
tax  load.  Every  local  government  depends 
on  the  property  levy  for  most  of  Its  tax  In- 
come, so  If  you  don't  offset  your  untaxing 
Improvements  by  uptaxlng  land  every  local 
government  would  have  to  either  .... 

(1)   go  broke,  or 

(3)  Impose  a  lot  of  new  local  taxes  that 
would  almost  certainly  bit  the  average  fam- 
ily and  the  average  business  harder,  or 

(3)  get  balled  out  by  the  state.  In  which 
case,  (or  example  the  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  California  Taxpayers  Association 
says  California  would  have  to  double  Its 
sales  taxes  or  triple  Its  state  Income  tax 
just  to  make  up  for  even  a  50%  cut  In  the 
property  tax  take,  and  both  these  Increases 
would  hit  the  average  family  and  the  aver- 
age business  harder,  or 

(4)  get  bailed  out  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  which  Is  already  spending  so  much 
more  money  than  It  Is  collecting  In  taxes 
than  It  Is  collecting  In  taxes  that  inflation 
Is  getting  way  out  of  hand,  the  dollar  may 
have  to  be  devalued,  mortgage  Interest  Is 
soaring  towards  8  and  9%,  and  nobody  knows 
what  next. 

EKASON    NO.    a 

Is  the  scandalous  reason.  It  la  also  the 
biggest  reason,  because  It  underlies  ail  the 
other  reasons,  and  Is  the  reason  that  Is 
least  understood,  so  I  want  to  be  extra 
careful  to  state  It  clearly  and  to  avoid  any 
chance  of  overstating  Its  seriousness.  Its 
magnitude  or  Its  Impact. 
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Reason  No.  3  Is  you  cant  afford  to  go  on 
year  after  year  taxing  yourselves  and  bound- 
ing yourbelves  to  subsidize  the  land  specula- 
tion and  the  land  price  Inflation  that  Is 
now  the  worst  part  of  today's  over-all  Infla- 
tion, with  land  prices  soaring  16%  a  year 
compounded,  three  or  four  times  sls  fast  as 
everything  else.  Including  specifically  six 
times  as  fast  as  other  homebuUdlng  costs 
rose  from  1B60  to  1966. 

This  Is  the  subsidy  nobody  seems  to  know. 
It's  a  hidden  subsidy,  so  well  hidden  that 
It  never  even  gets  on  the  government's  books. 
It's  so  well  hidden  that  the  beneficiaries  are 
never  named,  so  well  hidden  that  they  never 
get  a  government  check  for  their  subsidy 
payment.  It's  a  secret  subsidy  worked,  not 
by  sending  subsidy  checks  to  the  benefici- 
aries, but  by  tax  treatment  so  extremely 
favorable  that  (In  FV>rtune's  words),  quote 
"It  almost  completely  exempts  land  specula- 
tion from  the  ordinary  working  of  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand"  unquote.  It  Is  worked 
by  taxing  the  owners  of  unused  and  under- 
used land  so  lightly  that  they  pay  only  a 
trifling  share — perhaps  3%  or  3% — of  the 
truly  enormous  cost  other  taxpayers  must 
absorb  to  pay  for  the  public  Improvements 
that  multiply  the  value  and  the  selling  price 
of  their  underused  land. 

Unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken  this  hid- 
den subsidy — this  subsidy  of  public  Improve- 
ments for  private  profit  Is  the  biggest  sub- 
sidy of  all — far  bigger  than  the  shipping  sub- 
sidy, bigger  than  foreign  aid,  bigger  even 
than  all  the  Federal  farm  subsidies,  which, 
not  so  incidentally,  the  Federal  Government's 
own  report  on  the  causes  of  rural  poverty 
has  now  Identified  as  mostly  a  land  subsidy 
that  has  quote  "created  a  class  of  rich  rural 
landowners  but  done  little  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  rural  poor"  unquote.  It  has 
m.ide  more  Americans  rich  at  the  public  ex- 
pense than  all  our  nil  wells  and  all  our  gold 
mines. 

Once  in  a  blue  moon  this  subsidy  becomes 
so  obvious  that  It  arouses  public  protest. 
For  example,  when  you  bonded  yourselves 
for  nearly  a  billion  dollars  for  Bay  Area 
Rapid  Transit  the  windfall  for  landowners 
around  Its  stations  was  so  big  and  so  obvious 
that  Lady  Barbara  Ward  of  the  London 
Economist  heard  the  report  5000  miles  away 
in  England  and  urged  you  to  get  busy  and 
recover  some  of  that  windfall  from  the  land- 
owners. We  have  had  a  similarly  obvious 
example  in  New  York,  where  the  landowners 
on  Staten  Island  are  happily  pocketing  a 
$700,000,000  windfall  because  other  taxpayers 
put  up  (350  million  for  the  Narrows  Bridge 
that  will  make  their  land  twice  as  accessible; 
and  In  New  York  we  are  amazed  to  hear  tales 
that  along  with  enriching  many  other  land- 
owners you  Callfornlans  seem  willing  to  en- 
rich one  single  California  family  with  a  $200 
million  windfall  as  a  direct  result  of  youi 
bonding  yourselves  for  (1.750.000.000  to 
bring  Feather  River  water  cheap  to  Irrigate 
400,000  arid  acres  on  the  way  to  Los  Angeles! 

A    MTSTXRT 

But  most  of  the  time  the  subsidy  for  land 
speculation  and  land  price  Inflation  Is  so 
well  hidden  that  I've  got  to  confess  that 
even  after  sixteen  years  at  the  very  heart 
and  center  of  the  building  Industry  as  edi- 
tor of  Its  biggest  architectural  magazine  and 
editor  of  Its  biggest  homebuildlng  maga- 
zine I  had  no  foggiest  realization  of  how 
many  different  subsidies  are  compounded 
In  the  total  subsidy  and  how  big  the  total 
subsidy  for  land  speculation  must  be. 

What  opened  my  eyes  was  a  research  re- 
port from  the  truly  excellent  Regional  Plan 
Association  In  New  York  spelling  out  In  de- 
tail that  for  every  family  added  to  the 
Metropolitan  population  the  taxpayers  will 
have  to  pony  up  an  average  of  (16.860  for  the 
capital  cost  of  the  Infrastructure  of  new 
schools,  new  highways,  new  mass  transit  sys- 
tems, new  water  systems,  new  sewage  sys- 
tems,   new    {>ollutlon    controls,    new    police 
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facilities,  new  parks,  new  fire  protection,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.,  that  will  be  needed  to  let  that 
added  family  live  there — all  this  over-and- 
above  the  on-site  improvements  the  builder 
or  developer  pays  for  himself.  Change  one 
word  In  that  sentence  to  read  per  lot  Instead 
of  per  family  and  you  get  the  truly  shocking 
figure  that  other  taxpayers  will  have  to 
pony  up  an  average  of  $16,850  per  lot  to 
make  It  possible  for  the  owner  of  that  lot 
to  sell  It  to  a  new  family  for.  say.  $8000!  And 
a  taxpayer  subsidy  of  $16,850  per  $8000  lot  is 
one  hell  of  a  subsidy! 

All  this  may  help  you  understand  what 
Marshall  Field  meant  when  that  department- 
store-tycoon-turned  multlmllUonalre-land- 
speculator  said:  quote  "I  wouldn't  call  own- 
ing land  a  good  way  to  make  money;  I 
wouldn't  call  It  the  best  way  to  make  money; 
owning  land  Is  the  only  way  to  make  money." 
unquote.  It  Is  the  bonanza  way  to  make 
money  because  under  today's  property  tax 
breakdown  other  people — mostly  other  tax- 
payers— put  up  most  of  the  money  needed 
to  make  the  land  more  livable,  more  valua- 
ble, and  more  richly  saleable — but  only  the 
landowner  can  C£ish  In  on  that  huge  Invest- 
ment of  other  people's  money!  And  that's 
why.  In  the  words  of  Ekionomlst  John  Stuart 
Mill,  "Landowners  can  get  rich  In  their 
sleep." 

A  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  that  father 
of  classical  economics  David  Rlcardo  spelled 
out  a  simple  truth  that  Is  still  almost  un- 
challenged. Quote,  "The  Interest  of  the  land- 
owner Is  directly  opposed  to  the  Interest  of 
every  other  element  In  the  economy,"  un- 
quote. In  other  words,  what's  good  for  the 
landowner  Is  no  good  for  anybody  else,  and 
today's  subsidized  land  price  Inflation  that 
Is  so  good  for  today's  landowner  is  bad  for 
everybody  else.  Including  specifically  bad  for 
the  homebuyer,  bad  for  the  homebullder, 
who  has  to  pay  too  much  for  land  to  build 
on,  bad  for  the  land  developer,  who  has  to 
pay  too  much  for  land  to  develop,  bad  for 
the  mortgage  lender  who  finances  the  Infla- 
tion, bad  for  the  Realtor  who  has  to  sell  the 
inflated  price,  bad  for  the  architect,  who  haa 
to  cheapen  his  design  because  the  landowner 
has  taken  too  big  a  profit  out  first,  bad  for 
the  land  planner  whose  planning  Is  frus- 
trated by  high  land  costs,  and  for  all  of  me, 
bad  for  General  Motors. 

So  much  for  Reason  No.  2  for  taxing  land 
much  more  heavily.  Now  let's  consider  Rea- 
son No.  3  for  multiplying  the  tax  on  unused 
and  underused  land.  This  is  the  How-to-get- 
better-suburbs  reason. 

REASON    NO.    3 


Is  you  can't  afford  the  heavy  costs  of  sub- 
urbs sprawl,  bypassed  land,  and  premature 
subdivision,  which  for  brevity's  sake  111  say 
you  can't  afford  the  heavy  costs  of  sprawl. 
You  can't  afford  the  tax  cost  of  sprawl,  you 
can't  afford  the  wasted-time  cost  of  sprawl, 
you  can't  afford  the  unemployment  cost  of 
sprawl,  you  can't  afford  the  agricultural  cost 
of  sprawl. 

There  Is  Just  one  cause  and  just  one  ex- 
planation for  sprawl — unused  and  underused 
land  on  the  outskirts  of  our  growing  cities 
Is  so  undertaxed  that  Its  owners  are  under  no 
tax  presstire  to  let  their  land  be  put  to  a 
better  use  when  It  Is  needed  for  orderly  ur- 
ban development.  Land  Is  so  undertaxed  that 
the  owners  of  underused  land  can  afford  to 
sit  tight  waiting  for  their  land  to  quote 
"ripen",  which  Is  the  euphemistic  way  of 
saying  they  can  afford  to  sit  tight  imtU  a 
huge  investment  of  the  other  peoples'  money 
to  develop  the  land  arovmd  them  has  multi- 
plied the  market  valtie  of  their  land  by  five, 
or  ten,  or  twenty — and  that's  what  Winston 
Churchill  meant  when  he  said  the  land- 
owner's proflt  Is  often  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  disservice  he  had  done  the  community 
by  holding  his  land  off  market  longest  when 
it  was  needed  for  orderly  development.  Land 
Is  BO  lightly   taxed   that   homebuUders   are 
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forced  to  leapfrog  further  and  further  out 
Into  the  countryside  to  find  land  they  can 
afford  to  build  houses  on  and  manufacturers 
are  forced  to  leapfrog  further  and  further  out 
Into  the  countryside  to  find  enough  land 
they  can  afford  on  which  to  build  new  plants. 

HOW  "SPRAWL"  WORKS 

And  all  thU  sprawl  and  leapfrogging  Is 
very  wasteful,  and  all  this  leapfrogging  Is  very 
very  costly  to  everyone  except  the  hold-out 
landowners  It  makes  rich. 

Specifically : 

(1)  Sprawl  multiplies  the  cost  of  almost 
every  municipal  service.  It  multiplies  the 
cost  for  roads  to  reach  the  sprawl-scattered 
homes,  multlpUes  the  cost  of  water  distribu- 
tion, multiplies  the  cost  of  sewage  collection, 
multiplies  the  cost  of  mass  transportaOon 
facilities.  Inflates  the  cost  of  police  and  fire 
facilities,  doubles  the  cost  of  getting  children 
to  and  from  school. 

(2)  Sprawl  multiplies  the  waste-of-tlme- 
and-money  cost  of  getting  to  and  from  places 
to  work  and  multiplies  the  waste  of  time  and 
mony  getting  to  and  from  places  to  play.  City 
people  must  waste  countless  hours  getting 
out  of  the  city  for  outdoor  recreation;  sub- 
urban people  must  waste  countless  hours 
driving  past  by-passed  miles  of  vacant  land 
on  their  way  to  town.  A  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania study  found  that  millions  of  men 
and  women  now  spend  more  money  driving  to 
and  from  work  than  they  spend  for  the 
homes  they  own;  a  Stanford  Research  found 
that  millions  of  men  and  women  must  now 
spend  a  third  as  much  time  getting  to  and 
from  work  as  they  spend  working. 

(3)  Sprawl  multiplies  the  job-finding  prob- 
lems of  the  poor  and  underquallfled  by  shift- 
ing too  many  of  the  jobs  they  could  fill  and 
hold  too  far  from  the  slums  where  poverty 
makes  them  live.  So,  for  example,  sprawl  was 
found  guilty  of  being  a  major  cause  for  the 
nearly  30%  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment In  Watts.  The  jobs  the  poor  In 
Watts  could  flil  and  hold  have  moved  miles 
and  hours  away — often  three  bus  rides  away 
at  (2  a  day  bus  fare ! 

(4)  Sprawl  Is  blighting  mile  after  mile  of 
fljie  farming  country.  In  Santa  Clara  county, 
for  example,  leapfrogging  builders  have  had 
to  scatter  their  little  tracts  one-or-more-to- 
the-mlle  over  200  square  miles  of  the  finest 
prune  and  apricot  land  In  America,  and  the 
fruit  growers  are  so  busy  wondering  whether 
to  sell  and  how  to  seU  that  they  aren't  re- 
placing their  aging  trees  when  replacement  Is 
due.  All  these  builders'  tracts  that  are  now 
scattered  over  200  miles  could  have  fitted 
comfortably  Into  15  square  miles  of  orderly 
development,  leaving  most  of  the  other  186 
for  prunes  and  apricots  for  years  to  come. 

The  land  price  Inflation  In  the  suburbs  hits 
and  hurts  homebuUders  and  land  developers 
hardest  of  all.  The  landowner  takes  his  proflt 
out  first,  and  the  homebuUders  No.  1  elder 
statesman,  Tom  Coogan,  Is  guilty  of  only  a 
slight  exaggeration  when  he  says:  "There  Is 
very  little  profit  in  homebuUdlng;  all  the 
profit  is  In  the  land." 

And  now,  briefly,  Reason  No.  4  for  taxing 
land  more  heavily : 
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REASON    MO.    4 


is  the  architects'  reason.  Most  new  buUd- 
Ings  could  be  a  lot  better — a  lot  better  plan- 
ned, a  lot  better  designed,  and  a  lot  better 
built — if  the  undertaxation  of  land  had  not 
made  it  easy  for  the  landowner  to  take  such 
a  big  proflt  out  flrst — a  proflt  so  big  that  It 
Is  tisuaUy  figured  to  allow  the  actual  buUder 
only  just  enough  proflt  to  let  him  make  out 
If  he  keeps  hU  costs  under  tight  control.  For 
example  consider  the  reasons  why  Rockefel- 
ler Center  In  New  York— so  long  considered 
quote  "an  outstanding  example  of  the  kUid 
of  amenity  planning  that  enriches  a  city  and 
Insures  Its  future"  unquote  is  now  in  seri- 
ous trouble  with  the  New  York  Planning 
Commission  over  what  the  New  York  "nmea 
calls  quote  "the  catastrophic.  neoUthlc.  de- 


linquent, and  publlc-be-damned  non-plan- 
ning" unquote  for  Its  next  extension. 

The  "nmes  finds  It  Impossible  to  explain 
that  Rockefeller  Center  Is  now  unwilling  to 
spend  the  few  extra  millions  needed  to  make 
the  extension  "spectacularly  good"  Instead 
of  "delinquent."  I  would  suggest  that  at  least 
one  explanation  Is  pretty  obvious:  The  own- 
ers of  the  three  blighted  and  undertaxed 
blockfronts  the  extension  will  cover  got  In 
there  flrst  and  took  out  $90  million  dollars 
for  just  letting  Rockefeller  Center  Improve 
their  land.  After  paying  out  that  $90  mUUon 
no  wonder  Rockefeller  Center  Is  making  a 
poor  mouth  about  how  well  It  can  now  afford 
to  plan  and  build. 

REASON    NO.    5 

This  Is  the  How-to-develop-better-cltles 
reason.  Reason  No.  5  Is  I  don't  see  how  you 
can  possibly  afford  to  do  more  than  a  patch- 
work job  of  urban  renewal  and  urban  mod- 
ernization unless  you  tax  urban  land  more 
heavily.  Including  specifically  unless  you  tax 
the  location  value  of  underused,  and  mis- 
used urban  land  much  more  heavily. 

Too  few  people  seem  to  understand  that 
every  public  or  private,  Improvement  on  one 
piece  of  land  gets  capitalized  Into  the  price 
of  the  adjoining  land,  so  the  more  public  and 
private  money  you  spend  to  renew  one 
blighted  block  the  more  you  wUl  have  to  pay 
to  renew  the  next  one.  For  example.  If  the 
Rockefellers  say  they  had  to  pay  $90  mUUon 
for  three  blighted  blockfronts  on  Sixth  Ave- 
nue between  47th  and  50th  Streets  In  New 
York,  the  Irony  Is  that  almost  all  this  $90 
million  Is  a  windfall  from  what  the  Rocke- 
fellers themselves  had  spent  to  develop 
Rockefeller  Center  across  the  streetl 

Or  consider  a  similar  windfall  right  In  San 
Francisco  where  nearby  landowners  have 
capitalized  the  big  public  and  private  Invest- 
ment m  the  Golden  Gateway  Renewal  Proj- 
ect into  a  five-fold  increase  In  the  price  of 
their  surrounding  property.  In  like  manner 
the  land  cost  lor  Western  Addition  No.  2 
was  tripled  by  the  success  of  Western  Addi- 
tion No.  1,  and  this  suggests  that  under 
today's  land  tax  system  your  future  renewal 
ventures  will  have  to  be  far  enough  away 
from  any  of  your  other  big  renewal  projects 
so  the  subsidy  for  the  new  project  won't 
have  to  be  tripled  as  It  was  for  Western 
Addition  No.  2  to  pay  off  the  subsidy  for 
the  flrst  project  all  over  again  because  the 
surrounding  landowners  were  able  to  capi- 
talize the  first  subsidy  Into  the  price  they 
got  for  the  land  for  the  second  project  I 

If  you  would  like  a  preview  of  the  prob- 
lems every  city  wlU  lace  If  It  undertakes  to 
rebuild  Itself,  bigger  and  better,  without  first 
taking  steps  to  recover  through  high  land 
taxes,  a  large  part  of  the  wlndfaU  this  re- 
buUdlng  will  dump  In  the  landowners*  laps, 
take  a  look  at  the  trouble  Philadelphia  Is 
In  already. 

PhUadelphla  has  cashed  In  more  Federal 
urban  renewal  subsidies  than  any  other  city 
except  New  Haven  and  perhaps  Boston;  but 
despite  all  those  Federal  subsidies— or  per- 
haps more  correcUy,  because  of  all  those 
Federal  subsidies— the  regional  urban  re- 
newal director  has  declared  that  quote  "the 
situation  Is  desperate"  and  the  local  Federal 
renewal  director  has  announced  that  Phila- 
delphia wlU  need  a  subsidy  of  $225  mUUon 
this  year  to  carry  out  the  same  program  that 
was  budgeted  jiist  a  year  ago  at  $135  million 
because,  said  he  euphemistically,  quote 
"urban  renewal  has  been  so  successful  in 
PhUadelphla  that  we're  having  to  pay  much 
higher  prices  for  the  land  we  have  to  buy" 
unquote.  In  other  words,  last  year's  renewal 
subsidies  get  capitalized  Into  the  price  of 
this  year's  renewal  land,  just  as  the  sub- 
sidies for  your  Western  Addition  No.  1  were 
capitalized  into  the  price  of  the  land  you 
had  to  buy  for  Western  Addition  No.  2. 

In  brief,  unless  you  Ux  urban  land  much 
more  heavily  to  stop  the  scandalous  way 
landowners  have   been  able   to  convert  re- 
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newal  dollara  Into  private  proflta  the  more 
you  spend  for  renewal  the  more  the  next 
step  In  renewal  will  cost. 

And  tbla  brings  me  back  to  completing  the 
quotation  I  started  way  back  In  my  first 
sentence — the  quotation  from  my  classmate 
Bob  Hutchlns  who  Is  now  Director  of  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Insti- 
tutions at  Santa  Barbara. 

After  spelling  out  how  today's  misapplied 
property  tax  quote  'promotes  almost  every 
unsound  public  policy  Imaginable,  encour- 
aging urban  blight,  suburban  sprawl,  and 
land  speculation  and  thwarting  urban  re- 
habilitation, new  construction,  home  im- 
provement, and  orderly  development"  un- 
quote Dr.  Hutchlns  went  on  to  conclude 
quote: 

"The  remedy  Is  absurdly  simple:  Take  the 
property  tax  off  the  Improvements  and  put 
It  on  the  land.  T'he  owner  would  then  be 
taxed  on  what  the  community  had  done  for 
him  by  making  his  land  valuable  He  would 
not  be  punished  for  what  he  had  done  for 
the  community  by  putting  his  land  to  good 
use". 


THE  MISSING  ARAB  REFUGEES 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    KXW    TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  October  1.  1968 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  In  provid- 
ing funds  for  the  unfortunate  Arab  ref- 
ugees. Congress  has  time  and  again  ex- 
pressed its  concern  regarding  the  num- 
ber of  refugees  truly  eligible  for  this  as- 
sistance. The  September  17  issue  of 
Look  contains  an  excellent  discussion  of 
this  issue  which  points  out  that  between 
200,000  and  500,000  individuals  have  been 
incorrectly  and  unjustifiably  retained  on 
the  relief  rolls.  The  article  merits  read- 
ing by  all.  in  the  hope  that  it  will  in- 
spire determined  efforts  for  a  true  solu- 
tion to  the  refugee  question  that  has 
so  long  been  a  factor  in  keeping  the 
Middle  East  in  a  state  of  tension  and  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Th«  Cask  or  th«  Missing  Arab  Retvccbs — 
Retccee  Expert  Accuses  UN.  Acenct  or 
Supporting  Nonexistent  Arabs  With  U.S. 
Tax  Dollars 

(By  Ira  Hlrschmann) 
(Note. — Ira  Hlrschmann  Is  a  New  York 
businessman,  author  and  lecturer  who  has 
had  a  longtime  Interest  In  refugee  affairs  As 
an  emissary  of  President  I^oosevelt.  he  nego- 
tiated for  the  "ransoming"  of  thousands  otf 
Je>ws  from  the  Nazis.  After  the  surrender  of 
Germany,  he  reorganized  the  DP  camps  until 
their  inmates  could  be  moved  elsewhere.  In 
recent  years,  he  has  made  numerous  trips  to 
the  Middle  East — both  Israel  and  the  Arab 
countries — on  fact-flndlng  trips  for  T7nrwa 
and  the  U.S.  State  Department.) 

The  American  taxpayer,  in  the  name  of 
human itarl an Lsm,  has  unwittingly  written  a 
blank  check  that  Is  helping  to  develop  a  per- 
manent Arab  refugee  body.  Intensify  Arab- 
Israeli  anlmoelties  and  Incite  general  war  In 
the  Middle-East.  So  far,  this  program  has  cost 
over  $600  mllUon.  including  relief  for  200.000 
to  500.000  nonexistent  Arab  refugees. 

I  make  this  accusation  on  the  b<uls  of  my 
deep  personal  concern,  bom  of  more  than 
20  years  of  Intensive  work  with  Jewish.  Mus- 
lim and  Chrlstiui  refugees  In  Europe  and  the 
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Middle  East,  my  own  past  afniiatlon  with 
UNRWA  and  what  I  saw  on  repeated  Journeys 
throughout  the  Middle  East,  often  made  in 
behalf  of  the  State  Department 

Americans  are  a  generous  people  with  sym- 
pathy for  the  Arab  refugees,  who  have  been 
the  miserable  pawns  of  power  politics  as  they 
live  out  their  squalid  lives.  In  its  generosity, 
Congress  has  paid  out  over  S20  million  a  year 
for  20  years — approximately  two- thirds  of  the 
total  bill — to  feed,  clothe,  house  and  edu- 
cate the  impoverished  refugees.  The  agency 
set  up  to  administer  this  fund  and  care  for 
the  refugees  is  unrwa.  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Ref- 
ugees In  the  Near  East.  It  would  be  hard  for 
any  agency  to  do  a  superlative  job  under  the 
conditions  prevailing  In  the  Arab  countries. 
But  dnrwa  has  failed  almost  completely  In 
its  original  assignment  of  rehabilitating  the 
refugees.  Its  bureaucracy  of  12.000  employees 
is  merely  perpetuating  itself  In  Jordan,  Oaza. 
Lebanon  and  Syria,  and  the  suffering  of  the 
Arab  refugees  is  perpetuated  so  that  the  Arab 
countries  can  continue  to  raise  the  refugee 
Issue. 

None  of  my  criticism  Implies  that  the  ref- 
ugee problem  is  not  real  and  does  not  merit 
our  concerned  attention.  But  questions  as 
to  the  exact  number  and  description  of  the 
refugees — which  will  figure  In  any  future 
peace  negotiations — must  be  answered  even 
though  their  origin  is  still  being  debated  20 
years  after  the  fact 

No  matter  how  these  people  became  ref- 
ugees, however,  there  is  still  the  question  of 
how  many  Arabs  actually  left  Palestine  after 
its  partition  by  the  United  Nations  In  1948. 
The  Economic  Survey  Mission,  set  up  In 
1949  by  the  Conciliation  Commission  for 
Palestine,  put  the  figure  at  726,000;  Israeli 
authorities  placed  the  figure  at  between 
500,000  and  600.000 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  exact  num- 
ber of  refugees  has  never  been  known.  In 
20  years,  no  census  has  been  taken  by  the 
four  Arab  host  governments  or  UNRWA, 
despite  the  urglngs  of  American  congress- 
men and  senators.  The  last  UNRWA  report 
on  the  subject,  based  on  unverified  figures, 
says  that  as  of  May  31.  last  year,  there  were 
1.344.576  refugees  registered,  with  over 
1.109,000  of  them  sharing  In  either  food  and/ 
or  lodging,  education  and  health  services 
More  than  532.900  persons  were  said  to  be 
in  54  refugee  camps  (26  In  Jordan.  15  in 
Lebanon,  eight  in  the  Oaza  Strip  and  six 
in  Syria). 

U.N.    ncURZS   conceal    black    aCAEKETS,    rALSK 

registrations,  and  unreported  deaths 

Eric  Hoffer.  San  Francisco's  famous  long- 
shoreman-philosopher, is  certainly  a  man 
who  cannot  be  accused  of  lack  of  compas- 
sion. Last  spring,  in  discussing  the  refugees' 
plight,  he  said:  "The  Jews  are  a  peculiar 
people:  things  permitted  to  the  other  na- 
tions are  forbidden  to  the  Jews.  .  .  .  Other 
nations  drive  out  thousands,  even  millions 
of  people  and  there  is  no  refugee  problem. 

.  Everyone  expects  the  Jews  to  be  the  only 
real  ChrlsUans  in  this  world." 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Israel  is  largely  peo- 
pled by  so-called  refugees,  moet  of  them  from 
Europe  and  at  least  500.000  of  them — ap- 
proximately one-fifth  of  Israel's  population — 
from  Arab  countries.  Israel  not  only  accepted 
them  as  citizens  but  as  assets,  and  this  judg- 
ment has  proved  to  be  correct. 

Many  of  us  who  view  the  movement  of 
displaced  people  as  a  social  problem  rather 
than  a  political  ploy  believe  that  the  Arab 
world,  which  Is  so  largely  underpopulated 
and  so  deeply  In  need  of  skilled  labor,  could 
benefit  greatly  from  the  absorption  of  the 
Palestinian  Arabs.  And  the  fact  Is — despite 
the  garbled  vital  statistics  and  passionate 
arguments — that  Is  exactly  what  has  been 
happening. 

The  oil  fields  of  Kuwait,  the  farms  of 
Jordan,  the  hotels  of  Lebanon  and  the  shops 
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of  Syria  employ  thousands  of  former 
Palestinians  who  still  draw  regular  rations 
from  unwra.  Nevertheless,  according  to 
UNRWA,  the  population  of  the  refugee  camps 
Is  unchanging — it  even  Increases,  according 
to  some  mysterious  formula  based  on  the 
Arabs'  fruitful  birthrate. 

The  last  population  report  on  refugees 
given  by  unrwa  states  that  only  15.431  refu- 
gees died  In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1963— a 
death  rate  of  only  12  7.  The  low  U.S.  death 
rate  Is  9.4  per  thousand.  By  1966.  the  Arab 
refugee  death  rate  had  declined  to  only  six 
per  thousand ! 

There  is  no  question  that  refugee-camp 
officials  conceal  deaths.  A  Journalist  I  know 
who  visited  Oaza  was  told  by  an  unrwa  offi- 
cial that  "We  hold  our  funerals  quietly:  it 
would  be  foolish  for  a  family  to  give  up  a 
ration  card  Just  because  one  of  its  members 
dies." 

In  an  embarrassed  footnote  to  his  latest 
report  on  births  and  deaths,  unrwa's  com- 
missioner-general. Dr.  Laurence  Mlchelmore, 
acknowledges:  "The  above  statistics  are  based 
on  the  agency's  registration  records,  which 
do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  actual  refugee 
population  owing  to  factors  such  as  un- 
reported deaths  and  undetected  false  regis- 
tration." 

Recently,  I  stood  on  a  street  corner  In 
Beirut  and  watched  a  professional  dealer  in 
ration  cards  doing  an  active  business.  There 
was.  of  course,  the  usual  haggling  over  price, 
but  eventually,  money  and  ration  cards 
changed  hands.  These  cards,  which  would 
seem  to  represent  petty  graft  since  they  buy 
only  four  cents  worth  of  food  a  day — 1.500 
calories — are  actually  an  important  clue  to 
the  distortion  of  Arab  refugee  statistics.  Very 
often,  the  cards  are  in  the  names  of  persons 
hundreds  of  miles  away.  Over  100.000  former 
Palestinians  have  migrated  to  oU-rlch  Kuwait 
alone  as  part  of  a  movement  of  which  I  have 
first-hand  knowledge.  It  (frew,  in  part,  from 
a  plan  I  proposed  In  1960  after  I  surveyed 
the  refugee  camps  for  unrwa.  At  that  time.  I 
recommended  that  the  oil  companies  in  the 
area  underwrite  a  technical-training  pro- 
gram. I  felt  that  this  would  help  to  empty 
the  camps  and  build  p>06ltlve  careers  for 
young  Arabs,  simultaneously  providing  skilled 
workers  who  were  urgently  needed  In  the 
developing  oil  fields. 

In  most  cases,  the  families  of  these  oil 
workers  have  remained  on  unrwa  rolls,  al- 
though they  live  on  money  being  sent  from 
the  oil  countries  by  their  breadwinners.  The 
ration  cards  have  not  been  turned  In,  and 
thousands  have  turned  up  on  the  black 
market. 

Large  numbers  of  refugees  continue  to  live 
on  UNRWA  rations  while  hoarding  funds  sent 
to  them  by  relatives  working  in  the  oil  fields. 
Many  of  those  I  saw  fleeing  across  the  Allenby 
Bridge  to  the  East  Bank  of  the  Jordan  River 
after  the  Six  Day  War  were  leaving  Israeli 
occupation  because  they  feared  their  remit- 
tances from  relatives  in  the  oil  fields  would 
be  cut  off. 

It  worries  Commissioner-General  Michel- 
more  that  when  UNRWA  has  wanted  to 
check  on  the  eligibility  of  those  receiving  aid, 
"It  has  met  with  representations  from  the 
host  government  concerned  to  the  effect  that 
such  actions  would  be  resented  by  the  ref- 
ugees and  would  provoke  violent  reactions 
among  them  and  a  disturbance  of  public 
order." 

The  trafficking  of  ration  cards  in  Jordanian 
bazaars  became  such  a  flagrant  scandal  that 
Mlchelmore  finally  got  some  action.  But,  In 
dlplomutic  language,  he  acknowledged:  "In 
Jordan,  a  programme  of  eliminating  the 
most  flagrant  abuses  of  the  ration  system  by 
withdrawing  rations  from  refugees  known  to 
be  enjoying  a  substantial  Income  was  less 
successful  than  had  been  hoped,  as  its  In- 
troduction coincided  with  parliamentary 
elections."  He  added:   "In  the  Syrian  Arab 
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Republic  ...  for  many  years  past,  the  gov- 
ernment has  not  permitted  systematic  In- 
vestigations to  ascertain  whether  ration  re- 
cipients were  genuinely  In  need  of  thU  form 
of  help." 

The  oil  fields  and  the  "living  dead"  are 
only  two  of  the  sources  from  which  the 
black-market  operators  get  their  stocks  of 
ration  cards.  Sad  to  say,  many  non-refugees 
living  near  the  camps  are  so  poor  that  life 
inside  the  walls  seems  comparatively  ele- 
gant; by  hook  and  by  crook,  thousands  of 
them  have  somehow  become  eligible  as  "ref- 
ugees." No  one  could  have  forseen  in  1950, 
when  UNRWA  began,  that  thousands  more 
refugees  would  be  added  to  the  rolls  be- 
cause children,  and  even  grandchildren, 
would  be  born.  Instead,  It  was  assumed 
that  the  number  of  refugees  would  gradually 
diminish  and  that  UNRWA  would  be  phased 
out.  Instead  of  helping  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  its  charges,  however,  this  Interna- 
tional body  has  cooperated  with  the  Arab 
governments,  who  kept  the  refugees  vir- 
tually imprisoned  In  "temporary"  camps  and 
used  them  as  a  political  weapon  in  their 
jousting  with  Israel. 

JORDAN     AND     SYRIA     FAILED     TO     CLEAN     UP     RA- 
TION-CARD   SCANDAL,    U.N.    OFFICIAL    CHARGES 


A  breakthrough  In  this  grim  situation 
finally  occurred  last  autumn,  a  few  months 
after  the  June  war.  Five  West  Bank  camps 
.ind  eight  Gaza  Strip  camps  now  were  In- 
side the  Israeli  lines  and.  for  the  first  time,  a 
censtis  was  possible.  The  results  were  il- 
luminating: 

UNRWA  had  said  that  over  430.000  per- 
sons, including  311.846  refugees,  were 
crowded  together  In  the  Gaza  Strip.  However, 
the  Israeli  census  takers  found  only  356,300 
persons,  of  whom  they  claimed  134,600  belong 
to  families  originally  living  outside  Israeli 
territory.  On  the  West  Bank,  the  census 
takers  said  they  found  598,600  persons,  of 
whom  468.000  came  from  outside  Israeli 
territory.  The  census  report  stated:  ".  .  . 
The  UNRWA  figures  for  registered  ^f ugees 
In  camps  are  larger  than  the  total  camp 
population  enumerated  In  the  census."  From 
the  overall  census.  It  can  be  concluded  that 
somewhere  between  200,000  and  500,000  ref- 
ugees of  the  total  of  1.3  million  are  nonex- 
istent ghosts,  many  of  whom  stUl  receive 
UNRWA  aid. 

The  methods  used  by  the  Israeli  census 
takers  have,  as  anticipated,  been  challenged 
by  UNRWA  officials  In  Beirut.  The  Israelis, 
for  example,  decUned  to  count  the  grand- 
children of  refugees  as  refugees.  But  there 
was  enough  proof  In  the  Israeli  census  to 
force  UNRWA  to  start  taking  anrTndepend- 
ent  survey  of  Its  own  at  last.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  UNRWA  findings  will  radically 
change  the  long  distorted  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  refugee  problem  and  change  UNRWA 
Itself. 

The  Israeli  census  reduced  the  refugee 
problem  to  manageable  dimensions,  thus 
now  permitting  some  chance  of  solution.  I 
determined  to  make  an  on-the-scene  inves- 
tigation. In  March,  1968,  I  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived a  commission  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  make  another  survey  In  Arab  coun- 
tries to  study  on-the-spot  what  the  true 
refugee  picture  Is  today. 

In  Beirut,  Lebanon,  I  came  upon  an  aspect 
of  UNRWA's  stewardship  that  may  be  more 
significant  than  the  Inflated  refugee  count. 
I  met  a  representative  of  UNESCO,  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organizations,  who  Is  in  charge  of 
the  educational  division  of  ITNRWA  opera- 
tions In  the  Middle  East.  I  learned  from  him 
that  since  1961,  the  UN  had  given  UNESCO 
responsibility  for  setting  refugee  educational 
standards.  For  reasons  still  unknown  to  me, 
UNESCO  until  recently  had  either  abdicated 
Its  responsibility  or  had  been  excluded  from 
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this  important  Job,  which  took  42  percent  of 
the  839  million  UNRWA  budget  and  involved 
187,000  children  In  440  schools. 

No  one  would  argue  about  this  big  slice  of 
the   budget   going   toward  education  of  the 
refugee  children.  Through  the  years,  I  have 
been  one  of  the  advocates  of  technical-train- 
ing programs  for  the  refugees.  My  argument 
has  always  been  that   one  of   the   greatest 
shortages   In    the   Arab   countries   has   been 
skilled  personnel  prepared  for  the  technology 
of   the   20th    century.   But   the   educational 
money  has  been  perverted  and  channeled  for 
antl-Jewlsh    hate    propaganda.    The    school- 
children   were    being    systematically    brain- 
washed by  their  5,112  teachers,  usually  them- 
selves refugees  who  hated  Israel.  Among  tne 
educational  materials  found  in  the  schools 
after  the  Arab  military  defeat  was  the  In- 
famous Protocols  of  the  Learned  Elders  of 
Zlon.  a  notorious  forgery  circulated  In  Czar- 
1st  Russia  that  alleges  a  Jewish  plot  to  take 
over  the  world.  The  Protocols  incited  many 
massacres  of  Jews  In  Russia;  later,  they  were 
distributed  by  the  Nazis  of  Germany  and,  in 
recent  years,  by  the  government  of  Egjpt. 

A  Syrian  first-grade  reader  declares:  "The 
Jews  are  enemies  of  Arabs.  Soon  we  will 
rescue  Palestine  from  their  hands."  A  stand- 
ard exercUe  book  is  decorated  with  a  map  of 
Israel  showing  a  rocket  directed  at  Tel  Aviv. 
Another  book,  for  14-year-old8,  asserts:  "Is- 
rael exists  in  the  heart  of  the  Arab  home- 
land. Its  extermination  Is  vital  for  the 
preservation  of  Arablsm  and  the  renaissance 
of  the  Arabs." 

When  UNRWA  Anally  took  some  steps  In 
response  to  Israeli  complaints  and  stopped 
buying  Svrlan  textbooks  for  refugee  schools, 
Syrian  Education  Minister  Souleyman  El- 
Khlsh  complained:  "The  hatred  we  indoc- 
trinate Into  the  minds  of  our  youth  from 
birth  Is  sacrosanct.  ...  It  constitutes  one  of 
our  instruments  for  the  protection  of  our 
homelands  and  our  national  heritage." 

These  are  the  seeds  that  have  borne  the 
fruits  of  terrorism  and  war.  During  20  years 
of  Israeli  nationhood,  a  generation  of  young 
Arabs  has  been  bom  and  bred  with  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  Jevirlsh  state  other  than  this  poi- 
sonous brew  of  lies  and  incitement  to  hatred 
and  violence.  However,  belatedly,  changes  are 
taking  place.  The  material  brought  In  from 
the  field  by  Israeli  soldiers  could  not  be  de- 
nied, and  UNESCO,  now  back  In  the  educa- 
tional picture,  has  removed  the  worst  of  the 
textbooks.  The  Israeli  Government,  for  the 
first  time,  Is  satisfied  that  progress  Is  being 
made. 
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SEMINAR  ON  LAW  AND  ORDER 
STIRS  LOCAL  THINKING  ON  SERI- 
OUS PROBLEM 


ANTI-JEWISH  TEACHERS  AND  U.N. -BOUGHT  TEXTS 
BRAINWASH  ARAB  CHILDREN 

Former  U.S.  Sen.  William  Benton,  a  dele- 
gate to  UNESCO,  told  me  that  the  subject  of 
textbooks  \ised  In  UNRWA  schooU  "has  been 
brought  Into  sharper  relief  as  a  result  of  the 
hostilities  of  a  year  ago"  and  that  a  commis- 
sion of  outside  experts  would  be  esUbllshed 
"to  ensure  against  abuses." 

The  heads  of  families  who  fled  Palestine 
In  1948  are  now  either  old  or  dead.  The 
younger  generation  should  not  be  penalized 
and  used  as  political  pawns;  the  Arab  youth 
deserve  the  chance  to  build  their  lives  as  self- 
reliant,  trained  citizens  of  Arab  countries. 
UNRWA  missed  an  opportunity  to  perform 
one  of  the  greatest  humanitarian  missions 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  By  permitting 
Itself  to  become  a  tool  of  the  Arab  govern- 
ments, by  falling  Into  the  snare  of  self-In- 
terest, It  lost  Its  Independence. 

The  mandate  of  UNRWA's  operations  Is 
scheduled  to  expire  next  June.  In  the 
months  ahead,  the  UN  General  Assembly  will 
be  urgently  debating  the  fate  of  Its  refugee 
relief  agency.  Hopefully,  this  debate  will  pro- 
duce a  new  kind  of  UNRWA,  one  that  will  re- 
cover Its  lost  opportunity. 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  196S 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 9,  1968,  I  sponsored  a  seminar  on 
law  and  order  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  This 
seminar  brought  together  Federal  ofB- 
cials  in  the  law  enforcement  and  cor- 
rection field,  and  local  Jacksonville  com- 
munity leaders,  to  discuss  what  I 
consider  to  be  our  Nation's  No.  1  domestic 
problem,  the  rising  crime  and  juvenile 
delinquency  rate. 

Mr.  W.  Mark  Pelt,  Assistant  Director, 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  key- 
noted  the  half  day  conference,  attended 
by  over  300  persons,  and  Mr.  Myrl  E. 
Alexander,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons,  spoke  at  the  closing 
luncheon  of  the  seminar. 

A  panel,  representing  a  cross-section 
of  community  life  of  Jacksonville,  the 
largest  city  in  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Florida,  which  I  represent, 
discussed:  "Crime  and  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency: What  Can  We  Do  About  It  In 
Jacksonville?"  The  panel  was  moderated 
by  Rabbi  Haskel  A.  Wachsmann,  Etz 
Chaim  Synagogue,  Jacksonville. 

Participating  in  the  panel  were:  Dale 
Carson,  sheriff  of  Duval  County,  Fla.: 
Charles  E.  Simmons,  Jr.,  vice  president 
and  secretary.  Afro-American  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  and  chairman,  city  of  Jack- 
sonville Civil  Service  Board:  Darryl  W, 
Mclntvre,  a  1968  graduate  of  Robert  E. 
Lee  High  School  and  now  with  the  "Na- 
tional Up  With  People"  tour;  the  Very 
Reverend  Robert  Ray  Parks,  dean,  St. 
John's  Episcopal  Cathedral;  Mr.  Sidney 
Friend,  principal,  Terry  Parker  High 
School,  and  Mrs.  Carolyn  B.  Vernier,  im- 
mediate past  president  of  the  Jackson- 
ville League  of  Women  Voters. 

I  include  remarks  from  their  presenta- 
tions at  the  seminar  on  law  and  order, 
and   my   opening   introduction    in    the 
Congressional  Record  : 
Welcoming      Remarks      by      Congressman 

CHARLES  E.   BENNETT,   SEMINAR  ON  LAW  AND 

Order,  August  9,  1968,  George  Washington 

Hotel,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  the 
Seminar  on  Law  and  Order,  sponsored  by  the 
Jacksonville  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  myself.  We  have  a  distinguished  group  of 
speakers  on  our  panel  and  during  the  morn- 
ing program. 

This  Is  the  third  seminar  and  conference  i 
have  sponsored  dealing  with  critical  problems 
of  our  community,  state  and  nation.  In  1966, 
I  sponsored  an  Urban  Affairs  Seminar;  In 
1967  the  Community  Betterment  Seminar, 
and  the  Law  and  Order  Seminar  today.  I  be- 
lieve these  meetings  have  been  productive 
and  useful  to  us  and  I  appreciate  the  fine 
support  they  have  received  from  Jacksonville 
civic,  political  and  social  leaders,  and  the 
news  media. 

Arnold  Trltt,  President  of  the  Jacksonville 
JayCees.  Is  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  the  Seminar.  On  his  committee 
are:  Professor  Charles  D.  Brooks.  Principal. 
New  Stanton  High  School;  Harold  R.  Clark, 
attorney:  James  B.  McAfee.  President.  Jack- 
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•onvlUe  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce:    Mrs. 

Sallye  B.  Mathla.  Counncllman.  Ward  3:  John 
W.  Ragsdale.  Chairman.  Jacksonville  Crime 
Prevention  Committee,  and  Mrs  Mary  L.  Sin- 
gleton. CouncUwoman,  Ward  3.  These  Impor- 
tant leaders  of  our  city  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  the  work  they  have  done  to  make 
this  seminar  a  success. 

A  100  years  ago.  Thoreau  wrote  that. 
"There  are  a  thousand  hacking  at  the 
branches  of  evil  to  one  who  Is  striking  at 
the  root." 

Today,  crime  la  our  number  one  problem 
at  home,  and  getting  to  the  roots  of  the 
problems  of  crime  should  be  our  number 
one  goal  on  the  domestic  front. 

The  challenge  Is  great  In  this  field;  the 
branches  are  numerous  and  the  roots  firmly 
lodged. 

President  Calvin  CooUdge  answered  a  ques- 
tion one  time,  which  lllustratM  how  we  all 
feel  about  crime.  He  was  aaked:  "What  do 
you  think  about  sin?"  He  answered:  'I'm 
against  It." 

Most  of  us — I  would  hope  all  of  ua — are 
against  crime. 

But  what  are  we  doing  as  a  nation,  as  a 
community,  as  Individuals  to  strike  at  the 
root  of  cMme? 

According  to  PB.I.  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  crime  costs  Americans  $21  billion 
annually.  This  is  evidence  enough  of  the 
drain  on  our  national  resources  from  crime 
and  Juvenile  delinquency  and  the  challenge 
we  face.  While  we  now  spend  $2,500  a  year 
for  a  family  on  relief,  we  also  spend  $3.S00 
a  year  for  a  criminal  In  a  state  prison. 

The  rate  of  crime  continues  to  rise.  The 
PBI.  reported  recently  that  the  nation's 
rate  of  major  crimes  last  year  was  16  percent 
higher  than  In  1066.  The  Bureau  reported  a 
23  percent  rise  In  cities  of  SOO.OOO  to  one 
million  population. 

Significant  figures  In  the  latest  report 
were  the  arrests  of  persons  under  18  years 
old.  up  eight  percent  in  1967  over  1966.  and 
the  arrests  for  offenses  against  public  order, 
particularly  last  siunmer's  riots. 

The  problem  of  crime  Is,  of  course,  as  old 
as  man.  All  nations  have  suffered  from  crim- 
inal activity  and  we  are  constantly  faced  with 
the  challenge  of  seek'ng  an  answer  to  the 
problem  of  crime. 

If  we  are  to  cut  back  on  the  steady  rising 
rate  of  crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency  in 
America,  we  must  concentrate  on  the  prob- 
lem where  It  hurts  the  most:  our  young 
people. 

The  obvious  breakdown  in  our  morality  Is 
represented  by  the  hippie,  the  flower  child, 
the  Increased  use  of  drugs,  promiscuity  and 
the  terror  and  violence  in  the  streets,  border- 
ing on  anarchy. 

I  believe  we  need  a  new  attack  on  crime 
and  Juvenile  delinquency  beginning  In  the 
family,  the  school  and  the  community.  This 
U  the  first  place  to  begin.  And  the  second 
place  Is  through  the  leglslaUve  process  at 
both  the  state  and  federal  levels.  The  prime 
responstblUty  In  the  prevention  of  crime  and 
Juvenile  delinquency  rests  with  the  state  and 
local  governments,  but  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  and  should  assist  In  this  national 
challenge  and  moral  responsibility. 

We  must  have  a  Safe  Society  if  we  are  to 
succeed  as  a  nation  at  home,  or  our  supreme 
•flort  Ln  Southeast  Asia  and  around  the  world 
will  go  for  naught. 

Woodrow  Wilson  said  with  clarity  and  pur- 
pose: "Our  civilization  cannot  survive  mate- 
rially unless  It  be  redeemed  spiritually." 

PBI.  Director  J.  Bdgar  Hoover  has  said: 
"There  has  been  great  apathy  upon  the  part 
of  the  civilian  population  of  the  country. 
They  are  not  sufficiently  Interested  in  com- 
bating crime." 

This  was  a  major  reason  for  my  sponsoring 
the  Seminar  on  Law  and  Order.  I  thought 
there  should  be  an  awareness  and  more  of 
an  interest  Ln  doing  something  to  reverse  the 
crime  and  Juvenile  rates. 
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One  bill  which  I  have  sponsored  and  sup- 
ported Is  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act.  enacted  In  1965.  under  which  the  Justice 
Department  dispenses  grants  to  state  and 
local  agencies  for  research  and  development 
projects  and  for  training  and  modernizing 
techniques  of  crime  fighting.  One  Jackson- 
ville police  officer.  Lt.  John  Nelson,  received 
a  grant  under  this  program  to  work  toward 
a  master's  degree  In  criminology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Another  legislative 
achievement  in  this  field,  which  I  believe 
has  great  merit.  In  fighting  Juvenile  delin- 
quency Is  an  amendment  I  Introduced  to  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Touth  Offense 
Control  Act  In  1964.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides for  the  teaching  of  "techniques  for  the 
establishment  of  high  ethical  and  commu- 
nity responsibility  standards."  Grants  have 
been  made  to  many  varied  groups  to  prepare 
teaching  aids  and  lecture  material  to  help  In 
the  effort  to  curtail  crime  and  Juvenile  delin- 
quency among  young  people. 

In  suggesting  this  program.  It  was  my  feel- 
ing that  our  nation,  especially  those  of  us 
who  are  parents,  have  neglected  certain 
fundamental  moral  principles.  We  have  as  a 
society  failed  our  youth,  as  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
says,  by  falling  "to  teach  them  the  meaning 
of  discipline,  restraint,  self-respect  and  re- 
spect for  law  and  order  and  the  rights  of 
others." 

Four  years  ago.  In  a  series  of  speeches  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  called  for  a 
national  policy  In  America  on  terror  In  the 
streets.  "The  American  people  demand  a  bill 
of  particulars,  a  statement  of  specifics  as  to 
what  our  country,  and  particularly  Its  elected 
leaders,  will  do  In  an  effort  to  Improve  this 
situation."  I  said  on  the  House  floor. 

Since  that  time.  I  have  sponsored  and 
worked  for  the  passage  of  legislation  pro- 
viding assistance  for  local  law  enforcement, 
formulation  of  a  Commission  on  Crime,  both 
of  which  have  been  approved,  and  a  bill  to 
prohibit  travel  or  use  of  any  facility  In  inter- 
state commerce  with  intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or 
other  violent  civil  disturbance.  I  was  also  co- 
sponsor  of  legislation  to  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  to  Investigate  Crime  which  passed 
the  House. 

I  supported  the  Omnlbtis  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  This  legislation 
strengthens  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act.  authorizing  a  grant  program  for  the 
Improvement  of  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment. These  grants  will  be  administered 
through  state  agencies,  which  will  receive 
$100,000  for  planning.  Other  funds  will  be 
made  available:  60-40  (federal-local  shares) 
for  action  programs;  50-50  for  construction, 
and  72-25  for  projects  to  combat  organized 
crime  and  riots  and  civil  disorders. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  deals  with  the 
Supreme  Court  rulings  on  Mallory  (confee- 
slons  excluded  If  obtained  after  un- 
reasonable time).  Miranda  (voluntary  con- 
fessions thrown  out  if  rules  not  followed)  and 
Wade  (eye-witness  testimony  Inadmissible  If 
rules  not  followed  In  police  line-ups).  Con- 
gress passed  In  this  law  that  voluntary  con- 
fessions would  not  be  Inadmissible  because 
of  delays  In  pressing  charges;  eye-witness 
testimony  shall  be  admissible  as  evidence, 
and  voluntary  confessions  would  now  be  ac- 
ceptable under  the  detemalnatlon  of  the 
Judge. 

The  law  authorized  the  use  of  wiretapping 
and  electronic  surveillance  by  authorized 
law  enforcement  officers  engaged  in  the  In- 
vestigation of  specified  crimes  after  they 
have  obtained  a  court  order.  In  addition,  the 
law  disqualifies  from  federal  employment  for 
five  years  persona  convicted  of  a  felony  re- 
lated to  a  riot  or  civil  disorder. 

The  Act  also  prohibits  Interstate  mail  order 
sale  or  shipment  of  pistols  and  revolvers  ex- 
cept between  licensed  importers,  manufac- 
turers and  dealers.  It  bans  the  over-the-coun- 
ter sale  of  these  hand  guns  to  out-of-state 
purchasers  without  a  license. 
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The  House  also  passed  separate  grun  con- 
trol legislation  to  provide  for  better  control  of 
Interstate  traffic  In  firearms.  This  legislation 
exempted  organizations  and  Institutions  op- 
erating under  the  Army  or  In  military  train- 
ing and  competitors  from  certain  provisions 
of  the  Act.  This  legislation  also  excluded 
rifles,  shotguns,  and  22-callber  rim  fire  am- 
munition and  provided  for  mandatory  prison 
terms  for  persons  using  a  gun  to  commit  a 
felony.  Other  gun  control  legislation  Is  pend- 
ing In  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

Other  anti-crime  measures  passed  by  the 
90th  Congress  Included  laws: 

Making  It  a  federal  crime  to  desecrate  the 
United  States  flag. 

Authorizing  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  state  and 
local  governments  in  Improving  their  correc- 
tional systems  (an  Idea  which  I  proposed  to 
Congress  three  years  ago.) 

Making  It  a  crime  to  make  obscene  or 
harassing  phone  calls  In  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce. 

Prohibiting  the  obstruction  of  federal 
criminal  Investigations,  aimed  primarily  at 
organized  crime. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1968 — a  program  to  assist  state 
and  local  communities  in  this  field. 

There  are  two  key  areas  which  I  am  work- 
ing In  and  I  hope  to  offer  legislation  to  cor- 
rect abuses  In  the  distribution  of  porno- 
graphic literature  and  the  reporting  and  dis- 
play of  crime  and  violence  In  the  various 
news  media.  The  mailing  of  pornographic 
material  to  our  homes  Is  widespread  and 
dangerous  to  our  society.  I  have  written  to 
the  presidents  of  the  major  networks,  the 
magazine  and  newspaper  organizations  to  see 
what  they  are  doing  to  police  their  own  activ- 
ities In  the  display  of  violence  to  the  masses, 
and  I  hope  constructive  legislation  will  re- 
sult from  this  survey.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  vast  communications  system  of  America 
has  something  to  do  with  the  rise  in  crime 
through  the  repetition  of  acts  of  Immorality 
on  the  screen  and  In  print. 

We  cannot  solve  the  problem  of  the  rlsin? 
rate  of  crime  In  our  society  with  Just  this 
seminar,  but  we  can  make  a  dent.  We  can  re- 
solve to  live  better  lives  ourselves,  and  thus 
build  a  little  bit  of  Heaven  on  earth  through 
living  good  and  moral  lives  In  our  every  day 
life. 

Excerpts  F^om  Address  or  Mtrl  E.  Alkxan- 
der.  directoe  of  the  federal  bttreatj  of 
Prisons 

Today,  we  find  ourselves  being  challenged 
to  find  solutions  to  the  rapidly  Increasing 
rates  of  crime  and  delinquency  plaguing  our 
country.  At  no  time  in  history  has  so  much 
attention  and  concern  been  focused  on  the 
criminal  Justice  process.  And  well  It  should 
be. 

In  their  monumental  report,  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  highlighted  a 
number  of  significant  facts: 

Reported  crimes  are  on  the  increase 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

Rates  of  unreported  crimes  are  higher  than 
we  had  suspected. 

The  highest  Incidence  of  arrest  occurs  In 
the  fifteen  and  sixteen  year  old  age  group. 

Well  over  half  the  offenders  committed  to 
correctional  Institutions  today  have  been 
there  before. 

The  vast  majority  of  offenders  first  became 
Involved  In  criminal  behavior  while  they  were 
youngsters. 

The  problem  we  face  in  the  future  is 
dramatically  foretold  by  the  fact  that  23  per 
cent  of  our  population  today  Is  under  10 
years  of  age.  Unless  we  can  successfully  re- 
verse the  trends  we  have  seen  In  recent  yean, 
our  problems  In  the  future  will  only  be 
compounded. 

Unless  we  In  corrections  can  successfully 
Intervene  In  the  careers  of  offenders  while 
they  are  In  our  custody  they  will,  in  all 
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probability,  become  Involved  In  further  crim- 
inal activity  after  release.  The  treadmUl  of 
arrest,  Imprlscnment,  release  and  re-arrest 
Is  too  well  known  by  all  of  us.  So  long  as 
recidivism  remains  the  rule  and  not  the  ex- 
ception, the  entire  system  of  criminal  Justice 
win  have  failed. 

The  major  issue  confronting  us  today  Is 
the  problem  of  Juvenile  and  youthful  crime. 
As  the  Crime  Commission  succinctly  pointed 
out,  "America's  best  hope  for  reducing  crime 
Is  to  reduce  Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth 
crime." 

At  present,  there  are  approximately  350,- 
000  Juveniles  involved  In  the  correctional 
process  In  the  United  States  on  any  given 
day.  This  Includes  detention,  probation,  in- 
stitutionalization and  parole.  By  1075,  esti- 
mates are  that  this  number  will  increase  to 
nearly  600,000. 

Who  are  these  youngsters?  It  is  difficult. 
If  not  Impossible,  to  formulate  any  sort  of 
valid  composite  description.  We  know,  for 
example,  that  they  represent  all  regions  and 
religions,  come  from  both  rural  and  urban 
areas,  are  products  of  a  wide  range  of  social 
and  economic  backgrounds,  and  represent  all 
racial  and  ethnic  groups. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority share  a  number  of  common  character- 
istics and  problems.  Nearly  all  dropped  out 
of  school  after  falling  to  achieve  at  a  level 
comparable  with  their  abilities.  Although 
falling  within  the  normal  distribution  of  In- 
telligence scores,  they  test  several  grades 
lower  than  their  level  of  school  attainment. 
The  majority  come  from  broken  homes  which 
provided  little  in  terms  of  example,  guidance 
or  supervision.  A  disproportionate  number 
come  from  the  slimis  and  ghettos  of  our  large 
cities.  Nearly  all  have  become  alienated  from 
the  mainstream  of  our  American  way  of  life. 
What  is  the  solution  to  the  problems  these 
youngsters  present?  We  all  wish  we  had 
ready  answers  to  this  question.  But  like  all 
really  tough  questions,  there  are  no  easy 
answers  or  simple  solutions  to  the  complex 
problems  of  crime  and  delinquency. 

Here  lies  the  challenge  before  us  today.  All 
of  us  Involved  In  the  administration  of 
criminal  Justice — law  enforcement,  prosecu- 
tion, the  courts,  and  corrections — have  an 
urgent  responsibility  to  find  solutions  to  the 
problems  these  youngsters  present.  In  otir 
search  we  must  begin  working  closely  to- 
gether, even  more  closely  than  we  have  in 
the  past.  Our  conunon  purpose  must  be  unity 
of  goals  and  methods  which  will  speed  the 
development  of  a  truly  effective  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice.  We  all  agree.  I  am 
confident,  that  we  must  coordinate  our 
efforts  in  order  to  Improve  the  system.  We 
cannot  expect  the  system  to  function  effec- 
tively unless  law  enforcement,  corrections, 
and  all  other  segments  are  a  part  of  a  con- 
tinuous and  closely  interwoven  process. 

The  old  adage  of  the  chain  and  Its  weakest 
link  Is  certainly  an  appropriate  description 
of  the  tasks  before  us.  UntU  we  can  Improve 
all  aspects  of  the  system,  we  will  have  failed 
to  meet  the  challenge  before  us.  To  simply 
Increase  police  protection,  for  example,  will 
not  solve  the  problem  If  the  court  system 
and  corrections  do  not  Improve  their  ability 
to  deal  effectively  with  those  arrested. 

In  our  search  for  solutions,  we  must  In- 
volve other  areas  of  our  society.  Our  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  research  and  develop- 
ment firms,  the  business  community,  orga- 
nized labor,  churches,  the  press  .  .  .  and  all 
other  facets  of  our  society  have  much  to 
contribute.  We  must  not  permit  ourselves 
to  stand  alone  as  we  attempt  to  find  answers 
to  the  problems  before  us. 

We  In  corrections  are  being  challenged 
today  to  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  correc- 
tional treatment.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  area  of  Juvenile  corrections.  We  realize 
that  we  must  do  everything  pKwslble  to  assist 
offenders  while  they  are  in  our  custody  so 
that,  upon  release,  they  return  to  the  com- 
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munlty  as  law  abiding  citizens.  The  question 
is  not  whether  corrections  should  be  tough 
or  tolerant.  Rather  the  question  is  what  is 
effective?  what  works?  This  is  what  we  must 
do. 

The  most  promising  recent  development 
in  corrections  has  been  the  search  for  alterna- 
tives to  confinement.  In  their  report,  the 
President's  Crime  Commission  stressed  the 
need  to  develop  new  tools  and  techniques 
for  dealing  with  the  offender.  We  all  recog- 
nize that  the  traditional  institution  of  the 
past  hasn't  produced  the  desired  results. 
Simply  removing  an  offender  to  an  Institu- 
tion as  punishment  often  only  compounds 
the  problem  of  reintegrating  him  Into  the 
community  as  a  law  abiding  citizen.  All  too 
frequently  It  costs  him  his  Job,  severs  his 
family  ties,  and  pins  on  him  a  label  that 
makes  all  of  his  problems  more  difficult  to 
overcome. 

At  the  same  time,  we  realize  that  Incar- 
ceration is  necessary  and  Important  in  In- 
stances where  the  paramount  Issue  Is  the 
need  to  protect  the  community.  No  one  will 
argue  with  the  fact  that  offenders  with  his- 
tories of  serious  aggressive  and  assaultive 
behavior  need  to  be  confined  in  institutions 
until  they  demonstrate  their  readiness  to  be 
released.  We  recognize,  however,  that  those 
cases  constitute  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  number  of  offenders  who  come  In  con- 
tact with  the  criminal  justice  system.  For  the 
majority,  treatment  in  the  community  offers 
the  best  possible  hope  for  the  future. 

In  order  to  provide  alternatives  to  Incar- 
ceration, a  number  of  new  and  promising 
programs  have  been  established.  The  one 
common  element  In  all  of  these  new  pro- 
grams Is  the  Involvement  of  community 
agencies  and  resources  In  the  treatment  of 
the  offender.  For  the  first  time,  corrections 
Is  beginning  to  look  outside  Its  Institutions 
and  Is  utilizing  the  many  resources  available 
In  the  community.  Rather  than  developing 
activities  which  duplicate  programs  already 
existing  in  the  community,  the  new  thrust 
In  corrections  Is  to  integrate  and  focus  these 
programs  In  order  to  maximize  their  Impact 
on  offenders. 

The  many  Halfway  Hoiises  and  Community 
Residential  Centers  which  have  been  estab- 
lished across  the  country  are  examples  of 
some  of  the  alternatives  to  incarceration  I 
have  in  mind.  In  addition  to  providing  a 
bridge  between  the  Institution  and  the  com- 
munity for  offenders  nearing  release,  they 
are  being  used  Increasingly  In  Instances  where 
traditional  methods  of  probation  supervision 
are  not  sufficient.  In  such  Instances,  offenders 
are  referred  to  the  centers  In  lieu  of  insti- 
tutional commitments.  While  In  the  centers, 
all  of  the  resources  available  In  the  commun- 
ity are  marshalled  together  and  focused  on 
the  offender  and  his  problems. 

These  new  correctional  concepts  provide  us 
with  a  continuum  of  resources  ranging  from 
Institutional  treatment  on  the  one  hand  to 
community  supervision  on  the  other.  In  be- 
tween, we  find  a  whole  array  of  activities 
which  bridge  the  two — halfway  houses;  work 
release  programs;  residential  treatment  cen- 
ters, furloughs,  etc.  These  are  alternatives 
which  represent  the  direction  In  which  cor- 
rectional programs  are  moving.  They  provide 
us  with  a  new  series  of  correctional  tools  and 
techniques  which  can  be  applied  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  Individual  offenders. 

In  my  view,  the  single  and  most  Important 
factor  bringing  about  these  long-overdue 
changes  In  corrections  and  In  the  entire  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Justice  Is  the  shar- 
ing of  responsibility  for  the  problem  of  del- 
inquency in  our  society.  This  Is  much  more 
than  a  matter  of  better  communications  and 
cooperation  between  law  enforcement,  the 
courts  and  correctional  agencies.  Rather,  It 
provides  for  the  development  of  effective 
working  relationships  between  the  police,  the 
correctional  agencies  and  all  other  segments 
of  our  communities.  This  Includes  a  willing- 
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ness  to  commit  all  available  resources  to  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  crime  and  delin- 
quency. If  we  are  to  succeed  In  meeting  the 
challenges  before  us,  this  is  what  we  must  do. 

THE  Generation  Gap 
(By  Darryl  W.  Mclntyre.  1968  Graduate.  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  High  School,  "National  Up  With 
People  Tour") 

Many  young  people  have  been  quite  con- 
cerned about  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you. 
Some  think  It  Is  the  fault  of  everyone  over 
the  age  of  25  that  our  Country  Is  In  such  a 
mess.  Some  Ignore  you,  and  live  each  day  for 
themselves  and  others  like  them.  However, 
both  of  these  groups  are  in  a  minority.  I  be- 
lieve that  you  have  breeded  a  generation  of 
lazy.  Irresponsible,  unbalanced,  yet  fantastic 
young  Americans.  I  have  faith  that  my  gen- 
eration can,  and  will  carry  on  this  world  and 
make  It  a  better  place  to  live,  spiritually, 
morally,  and  economically. 

Many  of  the  complaints  that  adults  have 
stem  from  youth's  current  treatment  of  fa- 
miliar theologies  such  as  the  breaking  away 
from  the  church  as  we  know  It.  The  desire 
to  meditate  and  pray  to  God  alone.  Too  often 
the  glory  of  God  is  smothered  by  Sunday 
School  lessons  that  under-estlmate  the  In- 
telligence of  youth.  And  by  rituals  whose 
meanings  have  become  obscure.  The  younger 
generation  has  founded  a  closeness  to  God 
by  looking  for  evidence  In  their  lives.  Putting 
God  on  an  individual  basis  may  lead  to  an 
Individual  understanding  of  mankind. 
Couldn't  this  be  the  answer  to  the  problema 
that  plague  our  world? 

Much  has  been  said  about  student  demon- 
strations. Obviously  this  Is  the  minority  but 
the  majority  will  uphold  their  right  to 
dissent. 

The  key-word  of  today's  reactionary  youth 
is  "freedom".  Freedom  on  the  move.  You  must 
allow  this  freedom  of  dissent,  speech,  press, 
and  religion  to  work  in  the  lives  of  your  chil- 
dren and  other  youth. 

Don't  make  the  mistake  In  underestimat- 
ing the  capabilities.  Intelligence,  and  ambi- 
tions of  today's  youth.  We  have  been  taught 
the  threat  of  communism  to  our  nation,  and 
are  prepared  to  fight  back.  We  can  and  will 
show  them  the  American  spirit,  drive  and 
un-quenchable  thirst  for  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  that  have  made  this 
country  the  greatest  on  earth.  Put  your 
faith  In  us  and  we  will  keep  America  the 
leader  of  the  free  world. 

It  Is  not  however  youth  alone  who  need 
understanding,  but  also  the  older  generation. 
Yes,  parents  also  need  understanding;  they 
survived  the  depression  and  adore  success. 
Success,  alas,  is  a  tarnished  goddess,  her  cost 
Is  dear  In  morality  and  produces  violence. 

In  this  world  we  have  seen  a  president 
killed,  a  senator  killed,  and  free  men  slaugh- 
tered all  over  our  country.  Must  we  follow 
this  example?  I  think  not. 

When  hatred,  greed,  and  prejudice  are  In 
one  extreme;  love  unselfishness  and  freedom 
natiu-ally  go  to  the  other. 

Remarks  bt  Rabbi  Haskel  A.  Wachsmann. 

ETZ      CHAIM       STNACOGtTE,      PANEL       MODER- 
ATOR 

May  I  first  of  all  express  to  you  all  a  very 
warm  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  members  of 
this  panel,  and  thank  you  for  being  here 
today.  In  the  last  few  months,  almost  every 
major  city  has  seen  terrible  outbreaks  of 
violence — of  senseless,  terrible  rioting,  police 
forces  of  a  dozen  major  cities  unable  to  cope 
unaided  with  It.  Who  are  the  rioters?  Where 
do  they  come  from  and  why  do  they  rtot? 
We  all  know  that  the  riots  were  caused, 
more  than  anything  else,  by  the  terrible 
frustration  and  aUenation  of  the  young  Ne- 
groes and  the  Impoverished  whites.  The  typ- 
ical rioter  wa*  17,  from  a  fatherless  home, 
unemployed,  out  of  school,  without  any  hope 
for  the  future — the  typical  rioter,  the  typical 
drc^  out,  the  typical  Armed  Forces  rejectee. 
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But  do  we  realize  that  there  are.  In  our 
major  cltlee  over  500.000  auch  youth?  Can 
we  comprehend  that  bundreda  of  thousands 
more,  are  literally  loet  to  our  sight,  that 
they  sj-e  uncounted  by  the  census,  unseen 
by  the  unemployment  statistics,  not  on  the 
school  rolls,  almply  drifting  about  the  cities 
waiting  (or  an  explosion  to  happen — or  to 
make  that  explosion  happen? 

The  life  also  lived  by  the  poor  In  our 
greatest  urban  centers,  a  life  where  arrest 
Is  common,  where  numbers  and  narcotics 
are  facts  of  teen-age  life,  a  world  of  over- 
burdened parents  and  children  too  soon 
robbed  of  security,  of  innocence,  of  child- 
hood Itself.  A  world  above  all  of  alienation, 
of  lack  of  communication  which  threatens 
to  make  permanent  that  sullen  second  so- 
ciety. In  which  perceptive  writers  have 
warned  us  in  this  past  decade.  The  tragedy 
In  all  of  this  can  be  counted  In  many  ways. 
It  can  be  counted  In  terms  of  crime,  of 
blighted  Uvea,  of  subsistence  poverty,  of 
broken  homes,  of  having  surrendered  our  re- 
sponsibility to  shape  the  Inner  life  of  our 
children  to  others.  Our  young  people  are 
bewildered,  perplexed  about  the  meaning  of 
betog  hunan. 

JuvsnU*  ■  delinquency  today  Is  no  longer 
front  page  news — It  has  loet  Its  sensational 
quality.  It  Is  one  of  the  routine  facts  of  life. 
It  penetrates  into  every  segment  of  society. 
Our  best  homes,  our  finest  communJUes, 
produce  an  ample  quota  of  youthful  delin- 
quents and  criminals,  who  are  only  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  actions  and  attitudes  of  their 
elders.  The  American  playwright.  Arthur 
Miller,  has  written  a  very  perceptive  piece 
on  the  cause  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  His 
analysis  Is  clear  from  his  title.  The  bored 
and  the  violent.  Alcoholism,  drug  addiction, 
vandalism  and  even  murder  for  kicks  are  not 
uncommon,  because  our  youth  are  bored  and 
the  bored  become  the  violent.  Both  the  beat- 
nik and  the  delinquent  are  rebels  without  a 
cause.  Delinquents  are  a  living  expression 
Of  our  universal  Ignorance  of  what  life 
ought  to  be.  even  of  what  it  Is.  and  of  what 
it  truly  means  to  live.  What  the  country  has 
to  decide  Is  what  It  is  going  to  say  If  theae 
kids  should  decide  to  listen. 

To  obtain  a  satisfactory  answer  to  theae 
and  to  some  of  your  questions,  was  the 
purpose.  I  am  sure,  of  summoning  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  our  panel  by  the  Hon. 
Congressman  Mr.  Beruiett — to  re-evaluate 
the  situation  and  to  offer  some  concrete  sug- 
gestions by  the  members  of  our  panel. 


KXTNOTB  AODKKSS  OF  W    MaKK  Fxi-T.  ASSISTANT 

DntxcTOB.  Pedcbai.  BraxAU  or  lNvi:sncATioN 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  asked  me  to  convey 
his  very  best  wishes  to  the  participants  In 
this  Seminar  on  Law  and  Order.  We  in  the 
FBI  ardently  believe  that  if  more  responsible 
citizens  shared  the  sincere  Interest  and  de- 
termination which  are  so  evident  here  to- 
day, then  the  crime  problem  with  all  Its  op- 
pressive ramifications  could  soon  be  brought 
under  effective  control. 

An  effective  program  of  crime  prevention 
and  control — this  Is  a  commodity  sought  by 
every  community  throughout  this  great  land 
of  ours.  Tet.  It  Is  one  of  the  sad  phenomena 
of  our  day  that  at  various  times  and  various 
places  crime  rages  virtually  uncontrolled  and 
unashamed — and  that  the  challenge  of  crime 
and  of  crime  control  grows  increasingly  com- 
plex, increasingly  costly  and  of  Increasing 
concern  to  more  and  more  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Today,  the  average  citizen  has  a  greater 
stake  In  honest,  efficient  enforcement  of  the 
law  than  at  any  time  in  o\u  193-year  history 
as  a  nation  of  free  men.  You  and  your  loved 
ones  live  in  an  era  of  splrallng  crime  totals 
and  growing  crime  rate* — an  era  when  per- 
sonal Irresponsibility  and  moral  corruption 
have  hurled  a  critical  challenge  at  our  tradi- 
tional concept  of  supremacy  ot  law. 
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since  1900.  the  Nation's  crime  problem 
has  risen  an  alarming  89  percent — well  over 
eight  times  as  fast  as  our  expanding  popu- 
lation. Crimes  of  violence  have  Increased 
more  than  70  percent,  and  crimes  against 
property.  90  percent,  in  this  period. 

L4tst  year,  a  record  total  of  more  than  3% 
million  serious  offenses  were  committed  In 
the  United  States.  This  Is  the  largest  num- 
ber for  any  la-month  period  In  the  history 
of  recorded  crime  statistics.  In  fact.  It  is  an 
astounding  16  percent  higher  than  the  previ- 
ous record  which  was  established  in  1966. 

In  terms  of  the  everyday  challenge — of  the 
threat  to  the  lives,  welfare  and  property 
of  our  citizens — what  does  this  figure  mean? 
It  means  that  once  every  minute  throughout 
1967.  an  unsuspecting  man,  woman  or  child 
fell  victim  of  a  murder,  a  robbery,  a  forcible 
rape  or  an  assault  to  kill!  It  means  that  there 
was  a  burglary  every  30  seconds:  a  larcency 
of  t60  or  more  every  30  seconds;  and  that 
nearly  75  automobile  thefts  were  committed 
every  hour! 

To  those  of  us  In  law  enforcement,  statis- 
tics such  as  these  are  more  than  cold  mathe- 
matical figures.  They  are  a  reality — a  night- 
marish reality  of  human  misery,  of  mental 
and  physical  suffering,  of  personal  fear,  and — 
for  the  criminal  and  his  family — of  dishonor 
and  disgrace. 

There  are  increasing  signs  that  the  stark 
realities  of  crime,  with  Its  progressively 
mounting  Impact  upon  the  lives  of  all  citi- 
zens, are  becoming  steadily,  more  appau-ent 
to  persons  from  all  walks  of  life.  For  example, 
public  opinion  polls  in  one  of  our  major 
cities  disclosed  that  more  than  one-half  of 
the  persons  Interviewed  considered  crime  to 
be  the  "top  priority  problem"  In  their  com- 
munity— and  that  no  less  than  two  out  of 
every  three  were  afraid  to  walk  the  streets 
at  night. 

In  another  large  city,  the  Mayor  was 
prompted  to  remark  last  year,  "I  do  not  think 
there  Is  any  doubt  .  .  .  ( that  |  crime  and  fear 
of  crime  have  reached  terrible  proportions." 

Reporting  on  conditions  In  a  third  city,  a 
newsman  wrote  last  September.  .  .  for 
many  years  no  one  has  used  the  parka  In 
the  evening  for  fear  of  assault.  There  are 
large  sections  of  the  city — north,  south  and 
west — where  people  simply  refuse  to  ride 
public  transit  In  the  evenings." 

Statements  and  surveys  such  as  these  re- 
flect a  growing  awareness  on  the  part  of  our 
citizens  that  the  rising  Incidence  of  crime 
throughout  America  represents  not  merely 
an  Increase  in  the  number  of  crimes  com- 
mitted, but  an  iTicrease  in  the  number  of 
victims  of  crime.  They  reflect  also  a  growing 
fear — a  fear  which  has  tragically  narrowed 
the  sphere  of  enjoyment  In  many  persons' 
lives. 

On  repeated  occasions.  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
has  observed  that  the  time-proven  deter- 
rents to  crime  are  the  certainty  of  sure  de- 
tection, swift  apprehension,  and  realistic 
treatment  under  the  law  Each  of  these.  Mr. 
Hoover  has  stated.  Is  "essential."  Any  ob- 
stacle to  siu'e  detection,  or  swift  apprehen- 
sion or  realistic  treatment  weakens  the  hand 
of  law  and  order. 

Tet.  the  obstacles  are  legion — and  no  one 
is  more  acutely  aware  of  this  fact  than  the 
"Men  in  Blue"  who  stand  In  the  arena  of 
action  where,  hour  after  hour  and  day  after 
day.  the  challenge  sounds  and  the  battle 
rages.  Let  anyone  who  questions  the  selfless- 
ness, the  dedication,  or  the  bravery  of  Amer- 
ica's "Men  In  Blue"  weigh  more  carefully  the 
sacriflcea  made  by  members  of  police  depart- 
ments throughout  the  United  States.  During 
the  past  eight  years  alone,  no  leas  than  411 
officers  were  feloniously  killed — and  many 
hundreds  of  others  were  severely  injured  by 
criminal  assailants. 

Physical  dangers  aside — America's  dedi- 
cated police  officers  too  long  and  too  often 
have   been  hampered  and  impeded  In  their 
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efforts  to  safeguard  the  public  safety,  and  to 
preserve  law  and  order,  by  dangerous  weak- 
iMaaee  and  obstructions. 

Witness,  for  example,  the  loopholes,  tech- 
nicalities and  delays  In  the  law  which,  in 
virtually  every  legal  jurisdiction,  have  been 
misused  and  abused  by  those  who  have  a 
vested  Interest  In  circumventing  Justice. 
Witness  the  permissive.  Indulgent  attitude 
which  has  prevailed  all  too  often  in  the 
handling  of  vicious  offenders.  And  witness 
also  the  explosives-charged  experiments  in 
criminal  rehabilitation  concocted  and  Im- 
posed by  Impractical  theorists  and  Utopian 
plp>e  dreamers. 

Conditions,  programs  and  attitudes  such 
as  these  have  contributed  to  an  atmosphere 
In  which  the  interests  of  society  are  too  often 
subordinated  to  those  of  the  criminal. 

One  leading  attorney,  a  past  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  found  cause 
to  warn  that  "There  is  good  reason  ...  for 
criminals  to  think  that  crime  does  pay  and 
that  slow  and  uncertain  Justice  can  be 
evaded" 

A  highly  experienced  Federal  Judge  de- 
clared before  a  conunlttee  of  Congress  sev- 
eral months  ago."  ...  It  has  become  more 
and  more  difficult  for  (law  enforcement) 
agencies  to  secure  sufficient  evidence  of  crime 
to  Justify  arrest,  prosecution  and  conviction. "^ 

Even  the  members  of  a  grand  Jury.  In  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  a  metropolitan  news- 
paper, complained  last  fall  that  "After  two 
months  of  duty,  we  find  ourselves  amazed 
and  shocked  at  the  exaggerated  considera- 
tions given  to  those  who  roam  our  streets 
indulging  themselves  in  acts  of  the  most  out- 
rageous nature." 

If  America  is  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of 
crime,  we  must  have  strength,  not  weakness, 
in  all  areas  of  the  administration  of  justice. 
We  must  have  alertness,  not  lethargy  or  dis- 
interest, on  the  part  of  that  vast  majority 
of  citizens  who  abide  by  the  law  themselves 
and  insist  also  that  their  children  follow 
"the  straight  and  narrow."  Above  all,  we 
must  have  the  civic  pride,  the  backbone  and 
the  determination  to  "become  involved"  as 
indiindtials.  and  to  actively  support  the  forces 
of  law  and  order. 

It  was  Abraham  Lincoln  who  urged  the 
American  people  more  than  a  century  ago: 

"Let  .  .  .  every  lover  of  liberty  .  .  .  swear 
by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution  never  to  vio- 
late In  the  least  particular  the  laws  of  the 
country,  and  never  to  tolerate  their  xHolation 
by  others." 

Then  Abraham  Lincoln  asked  that  rev- 
erence for  the  laws  "be  taught  in  schools, 
in  seminaries,  and  in  colleges,"  that  it  "be 
preached  from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  in 
legislative  halls,  and  enforced  In  courts  of 
Justice."  and  that  It  "become  the  political 
religion  of  the  nation." 

Was  there  ever  a  greater  need  to  follow 
these  words  than  today? 

Respect  for  law  is  the  fundamental  pillar 
of  every  free  society.  The  alternative,  as  we 
have  seen  all  too  clearly.  Is  chaos — a  jungle- 
Uke  atmosphere  In  which  terror  and  disorder 
are  rampant. 

There  Is  Increasing  evidence  that  decent 
Americans  have  genuinely  sickened  at  the 
relentless  encroachment  of  professional  and 
predatory  crime;  that  they  have  tired  of  the 
divisive.  Inflammatory  tactics  of  Marxists, 
Klansmen  and  other  adherents  to  alien 
Ideologies;  that  they  have  bad  their  fill  of 
the  lawless  orgies  Indulged  in  by  raucous 
mobs  of  rioters:  and  that  they  have  been 
driven  to  the  stomach-turning  point  by  the 
arrogant  harangues  and  Insolent  demands  of 
those  "dropouts"  from  responsible  citizen- 
ship who  defile  law  and  authority,  decency 
and  virtue,  flag  and  country. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  more  and  more 
of  our  citizens  have  become  aware  of  the 
choice  they  have.  Will  it  be  law  and  order? 
Or  will  it  be  fear,  Inaectirlty  and  anarchy? 
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Law   Enforcement 
(By  Sheriff  Dale  Carson,  Duval  County,  Pla.) 

The  gigantic  civil  and  social  changes  we 
are  experiencing  today  have  placed  Increas- 
ing demands  upon  the  police  officer.  As  an 
officer  he  represents  public  order,  he  Is  the 
most  visible  part  of  our  government.  He 
works  where  the  action  Is;  where  the  social 
theories  are  tested. 

Pew  of  us  realize  the  diversity  of  a  police- 
man's dally  work.  He  deals  with  people  at 
their  best  and  at  their  worst.  A  crying  child, 
a  raving  maniac,  a  frightened  robbery  victim, 
or  a  chronic  alcoholic  may  be  his  clientele. 
And  each  contact  demands  special  skills,  and 
few  guidelines  are  given. 

Two  qualities  are  necessary  to  develop  an 
officer  who  can  do  his  work  intelligently  and 
efficiently.  First,  the  man  himself  must  be 
carefully  chosen.  He  must  have  a  broad  basic 
understanding  of  people  and  the  intelligence 
to  react  properly  in  any  given  situation.  A 
high  school  diploma  can  no  longer  be  the 
criteria  for  his  educational  qualification.  Our 
complex  problems  call  for  complex  solutions; 
hardly  the  task  for  a  "watchman. "  In  today's 
world,  the  caliber  of  the  policeman  is  more 
Important  than  the  caliber  of  his  pistol. 

Secondly,  the  new  police  recruit  must  be 
given  thorough  and  comprehensive  training 
dealing  with  minority  groups,  handling  the 
mentally  111  and  human  relations  along  with 
his  normal  police  courses.  His  training  must 
continue  throughout  his  entire  career  If  he 
is  to  develop  into  a  jjollce  administrator  In 
his  later  years  of  service. 

These  two  ingredients,  the  man  and  his 
training  are  needed  today  more  than  ever  if 
we  are  to  properly  perform  our  function  of 
service  to  the  citizens  of  our  great  nation. 

Two  Elements  :  Povertt  and  Race  Rei.atxonb 
(By  Charles  E.  Simmons.  Jr.,  vice  president 
and  secretary,  Afro-American  Life  Insur- 
ance Co..  and  chairman,  civil  service  board, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.) 

We  are  In  the  midst  of  a  social  revolution 
concerned  with  the  elimination  of  poverty 
and  to  give  equal  sUtua  to  all  citizens.  This 
social  revolution  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out violence  if  we  are  concerned  with  the 
treatment  of  the  causes  for  this  general 
unrest. 

The  injustices  of  the  past  which  have  been 
based  upon  racial  and  economic  differences 
must  be  recognized  as  evils  of  an  archaic 
order  that  have  weakened  the  foundations  of 
democracy. 

Law  and  Order  Is  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  rights  and  our  freedoms.  But  Law 
and  Order  without  justice  and  respect  for 
law  and  order  Is  meaningless.  A  mutual  trust 
between  the  races  built  upon  a  respect  for 
the  rights  of  all  Is  the  foundation  for  our 
democracy. 

The  attitudes  in  regard  to  violence  »re  not 
new  but  reflect  the  attitudes  expressed  by  the 
Boston  Tea  Party,  which  has  been  glorified 
as  a  proper  act  to  overcome  injustices. 

The  unjust  and  discriminatory  laws  which 
were  passed  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
double  standard  of  living  have  been  declared 
unconstituUonal,  but  the  double  standard 
of  living  still  exists,  In  fact,  and  In  the  minds 
of  many  people. 

Double  standards  based  upon  laws  and  law 
enforcement  have  created  a  distrust  that 
must  be  overcome  through  Justice  in  the 
courts  and  fair  treatment  by  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Discrimination  and  double  standards  in 
housing  have  forced  a  large  segment  of  peo- 
ple Into  small  circumscribed  areas.  In  these 
ghetto  areas  the  houses  are  built  close  to- 
gether without  yard  space.  Many  of  these 
houses  are  in  need  of  repair  and  are  without 
plumbing  and  electrical  services.  The  need 
for  additional  and  better  housing  has  forced 
up  property  values  so  that  the  poor  pay  ex- 
cessive rents  for  housing  In  an  undesirable 
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neighborhood.  There  is  a  need  for  the  rent 
subsidy  program  and  a  need  for  low  income 
housing  that  can  be  afforded  by  the  poor. 
Many  of  these  old  houses  cannot  be  repaired 
to  provide  adequate  heating,  proper  sanitary 
conditions  or  relief  to  over-crowded  areas 

The  educational  opportunities  of  the  poor 
are  limited  by  their  economic  conditions.  In- 
adequate housing.  Insufficient  clothes.  Im- 
proper good  and  poor  sanitary  conditions  ac- 
count for  the  excessive  absenteeisms  and  the 
high  drop-out  rate.  The  schools  they  attend 
show  little  Improvement  upon  their  ghetto 
environment.  These  schools  are  overcrowded, 
m  need  of  repair,  and  poorly  maintained 

The  lack  of  yard  space,  and  public  play- 
grounds within  the  ghetto  areas  force  the 
poor  to  use  street  corners,  delapldated  build- 
ings and  pool  halls  as  recreational  areas. 
They  are  forced  to  associate  with  undesirable 
older  persons  and  are  denied  the  super- 
vision that  public  recreational  facilities 
provide. 

The  better  paying  Jobs  have  not  been  avail- 
able to  the  Negro,  because  of  discrimination 
based  upon  race.  Those  who  have  developed 
skills  have  been  exploited  by  the  use  of 
their  services  without  the  benefit  of  the  pay 
or  the  recognition. 

The  high  unemployment  rate  of  the  poor 
and  of  the  Negro  relate  to  their  limited  edu- 
cation and  inferior  educational  standards.  A 
terminal  educational  program  is  needed  to 
equip  those  students  that  will  not  go  to  col- 
lege with  a  trade  or  a  skill  for  ready 
employment. 

With  equal  opportunities  In  all  facets  of 
community  life,  good  race  relations  and  de- 
velop a  community  pride  and  a  trust  that 
win  be  a  deterrent  to  crime  and  juvenile 
delinquency. 

The  Role  of  the  Chuech  in  Fighting 
Crime 

( By  the  Very  Reverend  Robert  Ray  Parks, 
dean,  St.  John's  Episcopal  Cathedral) 

Two  years  ago  an  Associate  Jtistlce  of  the 
Florida  Supreme  Court  made  a  speech  to 
the  Jacksonville  Bar  Association  on  Maundy 
Thursday  In  Holy  Week.  Many  of  you  here 
today  who  are  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion heard  the  speech.  Many  of  the  rest  of  us 
read  the  rather  full  report  of  it  in  the  Florida 
Times  Union.  The  speech  was  a  restatement 
of  the  classic  relationship  between  religion 
and  law.  I  want  to  dwell  on  this  briefly  today 
for  this  relationship  Is  basic  to  understand- 
ing the  role  of  the  Church  In  combating 
crime. 

In  the  whole  of  recorded  human  history 
every  social  order  has  had  some  form  of 
religion.  Always  the  religion  of  a  people  has 
determined  their  morality — the  determina- 
tion of  what  they  beUeve  to  be  right  or  wrong. 
Out  of  this  has  come  their  law.  both  Its 
formulation  and  Its  acceptance. 

Last  year  the  Gtellup  Polls,  Inc.  publUhed 
the  results  of  the  most  thorough  public  opin- 
ion poll  ever  made.  The  poll  was  designed  to 
determine  the  state  of  religion  In  the  United 
States  and  involved  40,000  personal  inter- 
views over  a  period  of  several  years.  As  of 
1967,  67%  of  the  adult  population  professed 
to  be  Christians  and  Protestants,  26  %  Chris- 
tians and  Roman  Catholics,  3%  Jews  by 
religious  profession  and  only  5%  agnostic  or 
atheistic.  If  public  opinion  polls  are  valid, 
this  poll  reveals  an  astounding  common  base 
to  our  corporate  life  in  these  United  States 
even  after  the  countless  religious  differences 
have  been  filtered  out. 

The  mission  of  the  Christian  Chtirch  has 
always  been  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
All  of  us  here  today  know  something  about 
the  fantastic  story  of  the  Christian  mission- 
ary enterprise.  I  ask  you  to  recall  the  historic 
classic  strategy  of  Christian  missions.  In 
primitive  lands  the  missionary  enterprise 
generally  followed  these  steps,  and  most  often 
In  this  order:  food  for  starving  or  underfed 
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people  (thus  the  origin  of  the  expression 
"rice  Christians"),  medical  services,  educa- 
tion programs,  and  then  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel. 

Increasingly  today  we  are  hearing  that  the 
greatest  missionary  challenge  facing  the 
Church  m  contemporary  America  is  the  great 
ghetto  areas  of  our  urban  centers.  This  I  be- 
lieve to  be  true  and  since  Mr.  Gallup  indicates 
that  92%  of  you  here  today  profess  to  be 
some  sort  of  Christian,  I  call  on  you.  the 
Church,  to  combat  crime  first  of  all  by  a 
renewal  of  yotir  ovim  faith — for  out  of  this 
comes  the  morality  of  America — and  this 
determines  whether  the  law  of  the  land  will 
stand  or  fall. 

Then  I  challenge  you  to  a  renewed  com- 
mitment to  the  historic  Christian  mission- 
ary strategy,  but  In  contemporary  terms.  Put 
your  power  behind  every  possible  means  to 
provide  for  the  dispossessed  of  our  great  land 
better  welfare  services,  better  housing,  better 
education  and  greater  Job  opportunities. 
Then  with  Integrity  of  heart  and  mind  pro- 
claim the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
Brother h(X)d  of  man. 


Civic  and  Home  Responsibility  in  Creatinq 

A  Sate  Socnrrr 
(By  Mrs.  Carolyn  B.  Vernier,  Immediate  past 
president,  League  ot  Women  Voters) 
Some  people  are  driven  to  violence  by  the 
incredibly  and  obviously  twisted  experi- 
ences they  have  from  childhood  on.  Parents 
and  citizens  must  do  tJieir  utmost  to  reduce 
these   conditions   to   a   minimum. 

Parents  can  emphasize  the  creatlveness 
in  children  by  encouraging  creative  type 
games  and  hobbles  and  healthful  recreation. 
They  can  suppress  deetructlveness  by  re- 
fusing to  allow  chUdren  to  watch  violent  TV 
and  movies  tind  prohibit  toys  and  games  of 
war  and  destruction.  They  mtist  set  an  ex- 
ample of  love.  Justice,  generosity,  tolerance, 
respect  lor  law  and  morality.  Parents  need 
to  help  teenagers  move  into  a  deeper  sense 
of  spirituality  and  morality  or  their  young 
people  will  descend  back  Into  materialism 
and  sensuality. 

Citizens  must  support  facilities  for  help- 
ing those  In  trouble,  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, drug  addicts,  alcoholics,  poor  people 
and  broken   homes. 

Citizens  must  seek  to  understand  black 
people,  seek  the  explanation  of  their  dis- 
satisfactions, and  find  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems which  separate  them  from  the  main- 
stream of  American  life. 

There  must  be  truly  equal  opportunity  for 
education,  employment  and  housing. 

Business  should  be  encouraged  vrtth  tax 
Incentives  to  help  solve  the  problems  of 
Negroes  and  the  poor. 

The  community  needs  an  organization  to 
coordinate  the  programs  designed  to  help 
poor  people. 

Citizens  need  to  send  representatives  to 
Congress  who  understand  the  scope  and  men- 
ace of  modern  urban  problems  and  who  will 
cooperate  vrtth  the  president  in  finding 
solutions.  This  goes  for  repreeentatives  to 
state  legislatures  and  city  councils.  Citizens 
should  work  lor  reform  of  state  government 
to  structure  it  and  streamline  its  procedures 
to  co|)e  with  contemporary  problems. 

The  tax  structure  needs  overhauling  to 
distribute  tax  liabilities  more  fairly  and  to 
provide  additional  revenue  to  local  and  state 
government. 

Above  all  white  people.  In  their  present 
revulsion  against  violence,  must  avoid  a 
get-tough  attitude.  Everyone  must  show 
greater  tolerance.  White  people  must  undw- 
stand  that  when  people  in  the  ghettos  begin 
to  see  a  way  out  of  their  despair,  they  be- 
come impatient.  Whites,  therefore,  must  work 
for  faster  social  change.  On  the  other  hand, 
black  people  must  work  for  change  patiently 
and  good-humoredly.  If  we  dont  have  toler- 
ance and  understanding,  we  will  have  vio- 
lence, and  everyone  will  lose. 
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SITUATION  IN  PORTUGAL 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SKNATB  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  1.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President.  aU 
the  world  Is  aware  that  the  distinguished 
scholar.  Prof.  Marcello  Caetano.  has  been 
named  the  new  Premier  of  Portugal  to 
take  over  the  duties  of  Portugal's  long- 
time leader.  Antonio  Salazar. 

Dr.  6alazar  h&a  brought  his  nation 
peace  and  stability  In  an  era  which  has 
seen  almost  the  entire  continent  of 
Europe  overrun  with  war.  destruction, 
political  turmoil,  and  economic  chaos. 
This  in  itself  is  an  achievement  for  which 
he  will  always  be  remembered,  and  it  is 
particularly  sad  that  the  tragic  circum- 
stances of  his  injury  have  suddenly  re- 
moved him  from  the  public  scene. 

The  Charleston  News  &  Courier,  a 
newspaper  "With  an  International  reputa- 
tion for  its  commentary  on  foreign  af- 
fairs, points  out  that  Professor  Caetano 
has  become  the  leader  of  a  nation  whose 
overseas  provinces  have  the  potential 
for  economic  development  and  tremen- 
dous strategic  significance  for  the  West. 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  leftist  and 
Communist  groups  are  making  these 
provinces  the  target  of  revolution.  This 
will  create  on  of  the  most  Important 
problems  facing  Professor  Caetano's 
government.  The  News  li  Courier  of  last 
Saturday  published  a  sx)ecial  report  from 
their  correspondent  In  Portugal  which 
gives  significant  information  about  the 
revolutionary  groups,  information  which 
deserves  to  be  brought  to  as  wide  atten- 
tion as  possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  entitled  "New  Era 
in  Portugal."  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nbw  Eka  In  PoRTUOAt, 

Selection  of  Marcello  Caet&no,  a  professor 
of  constitutional  law.  as  new  Premier  of 
Portugal,  brings  to  power  a  man  In  the  same 
mold  as  Dom  Antonio  de  OUvelra  Salazar, 
who  Is  near  death. 

Overnight.  Prof.  Caetano  wtU  become  an 
Important  world  Ogure.  Though  Portugal  U 
a  poor  nation.  Its  overseas  provinces  In  Africa 
have  vast  potential  for  economic  develop- 
ment and  tremendous  strategic  significance. 
81nc«  1961,  the  Portuguese  have  been  fight- 
ing communist  terrorism  from  Oulnea  in 
West  Africa  to  Mozambique  on  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Portugal's  brave  and  lonely  stand 
has  helped  the  West  maintain  vital  bastions 
on  the  African  continent. 

Leo  Muray,  an  occasional  correspondent 
for  The  News  and  Courier,  has  been  study- 
ing the  political  change  Inside  Portiigal.  Hla 
reixjrt  follows : 

"The  leftist  groups  have  their  bases  out- 
side Portugal.  One  Is  broadcasting  from 
Algiers  three  times  a  week  and  their  under- 
ground fighters  are  being  trained  and  dis- 
patched to  Portugal.  Two  years  ago  there 
was  a  mysterious  attempt  by  some  young 
revolutionaries  to  seize  a  barracks  at  Beja 
with  the  help  of  the  few  soldiers.  Last  month, 
the  police  held  up  a  few  cars  with  arms 
and  there  was  an  exchange  of  fire.  Nobody 
can  tell,  however,  how  mAny  cars  got 
through. 
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"There  are  three  leftist  groups:  LUA,  the 
pro-Chinese  Conununlst  and  the  orthodox 
communists,  and  one  Fascist  Party  There 
are  also  revolutionary  groups  among  the 
workers  of  whom  little  is  known. 

"The  three  leftist  opposition  groups,  LUA 
(Liberation  Action  Front)  the  Maoists  and 
the  orthodox  communists  are  being  taken 
seriously  by  the  moderate  opposition  groupa. 
older  men  of  liberal  and  conservative  re- 
publican persuasion.  LUA  and  the  Maoists 
want  to  use  force  now  and  they  hope  to 
have  the  support  of  the  militants  among 
the  students  of  Lisbon  and  Colmbra  Uni- 
versities. 

"The  orthodox  communists,  one  Is  told, 
want  to  use  political  means  first.  They  are 
thinking  In  broader  terms,  of  joining  hands 
with  the  Spanish,  and  even  the  French 
Communists  when  the  time  comes. 

■  Keen  observers  of  the  Spanish  scene  have 
been  maintaining  for  some  time  that  the 
end  of  the  Salazar  regime  will  have  a  shock- 
like  Impact  In  Spain.  The  Portugfuese  Com- 
munists, they  say,  are  better  organized  and 
disciplined  than  their  Spanish  comrades, 
though  smaller  In  numbers  and  wUl  prove 
more  effective.  This  will  hasten  developments 
and  force  Oen.  Francisco  Franco  to  arrange 
for  the  Spanish  succession  now  and  not 
leave  it  too  late.  In  these  circumstances  an 
early  proclamation  of  Infante  Don  Juan 
Carlos  as  King  of  Spain  may  be  on  the 
cards.  And  again,  there  Is  the  remote  possi- 
bility of  Dom  Duarte  Braganza,  the  Portu- 
guese Pretender  being  proclaimed  king  if 
the  situation  gets  too  confused." 
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THE  4-H  PROMISE 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF   KCNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  1.  1968 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  4-H 
Clubs  of  America  are  nearing  the  end  of 
another  decade.  The  early  years,  the 
years  of  the  near  past,  and  the  present 
one  have  been  filled  with  distinctive  suc- 
cess and  service.  Our  young  friends  in 
4-H,  however,  have  let  it  be  known  that 
they  will  not  stand  idle  upon  their  past 
record.  The  next  2  years  and  the  next 
decade,  that  of  the  1970's,  will  be  the 
most  significant,  the  most  demanding, 
and  the  most  positive  ever  for  the  4-H 
Clubs  of  America.  We  have  their  word 
for  it  and  I  believe  them. 

I  have  always  believed  a  4-H  promise 
for  I  know  firsthand,  through  my  experi- 
ence with  the  chapters  in  our  district 
in  Kentucky,  what  lies  behind  their 
promise.  Behind  it  lies  the  commitment 
of  some  2,500.000  4-H  members,  and  of 
their  dedicated  leaders,  to  the  principles 
and  values  upon  which  our  country  was 
established  and  which  govern  the  daily 
lives  of  us  all.  As  we  know,  these  same 
principles,  these  same  values,  are  today 
being  challenged — even  attacked — not 
only  in  other  countries  of  the  world,  but 
in  our  own  America.  And,  as  do  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  distinguished  body,  I  worry. 
I  am  deeply  concerned. 

It  is,  therefore,  reassuring  to  me  to  re- 
call the  pledge  of  4-H  to  "make  the  best 
better."  I  know  then  that  the  best  will 
be  made  better  for  I  have  always  believed 
a  4-H  promise. 

We  are  so  very  fortunate  that  4-H 
leaders  long  ago  recognized  that  the  fu- 
ture of  our  Nation  depended  upon  our 


ability  to  mold  our  young  into  intelligent, 
mature  citizens  and  wisely  placed  citi- 
zenship education  and  leadership  devel- 
opment at  the  core  of  the  4-H  program. 
Young  people  from  the  start  were  offered 
an  opportunity  for  guidance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  their  attitudes,  skills,  and 
abilities  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities  in 
a  free  and  democratic  society.  Op>erating 
through  State  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities,  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  4-H  Club  work 
has  become  a  dynamic  program  of  edu- 
cation. American  youth  has  responded — 
2.500.000  strong. 

I  have  always  believed  a  4-H  promise. 
More  simply.  I  have  always  believed  in 
the  4-H  Club  program.  It  teaches  de- 
cency, honesty,  and  faith  in  a  way  of  life 
that  will  not  settle  for  less  than  a  per- 
son's best  constructive  efforts. 

I  am  proud  to  salute  and  support  the 
4-H  Clubs  of  America  for  these  are  the 
young  citizens  who  tomorrow  will  seek 
to  build  upon  our  heritage  and  not  to 
destroy  it.  I  believe  in  their  promise  for 
the  future.  I  always  have. 
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WASHINGTON  MEMO 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  1.  1968 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league from  the  central  Ohio  area,  15th 
District,  recently  issued  his  Washington 
memo  citing  his  experiences  during  the 
90th  Congress.  Congressman  Wylie  in- 
cludes his  questionnaire  results  which 
reflect  the  thinking  of  over  7,500  and 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  Members: 
Washington    Memo 

Dear  Friends  in  the  16tr  Ohio  District: 
The  closing  months  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress .  .  .  and  of  my  first  term  as  your  Repre- 
sentative .  .  .  Invite  a  summary  of  experiences 
"on  the  Hill",  a  listing  of  current  top  prob- 
lems, and  a  suggestion  of  the  course  ahead. 

I  came  to  Washington  with  two  firm 
resolutions: 

1.  To  maintain  a  high  record  of  attendance 
and  participation  In  House  and  Committee 
sessions,  with  careful  "home  work"  on  all 
proposed  legislation. 

2.  To  maintain  close  communication  with 
my  constituents,  to  the  end  that  I  might 
know  and  fairly  represent  the  majority  view 
In  the  House  and  also  assist  promptly  and 
effectively  with  their  personal  problems  re- 
lated to  federal  agencies. 

After  21  months,  the  record  seems  to  speak 
for  Itself: 

1.  My  attendance  record  Is  07  percent  tor 
756  quorum  calls  and  yea-and-nay  votes. 

2.  Our  office  has  received  and  answered 
more  than  70,000  constituent  letters,  often 
more  than  100  a  day,  In  which  the  writers 
have  shared  with  me  their  views  on  legisla- 
tion and  asked  my  help  in  personal,  business, 
or  community  problems  Involving  federal 
agencies.  As  many  as  7,500  have  replied  to 
my  several  questionnaires  Inviting  opinions 
on  legislation  and  national  needs.  A  report  of 
the  latest  questionnaire  appears  on  the  next 
page  and  another  will  be  mailed  next  month. 

Legislation  has  Involved  much  thought  and 
preparaUon.  During  the  first  seven  months 
of  1968,  a  total  of  6,720  bills  and  1,202  reso- 
lutions have  been  Introduced,  many  on  quite 
complicated  subjects.  Of  these,  299  had  been 
enacted   Into   law   during   the  same   period. 


These  have  required  careful  study  of  bills, 
reports  of  committee  hearings,  and  letters 
from  constituents. 

These  months  In  Congress  have  brought 
sober,  often  sirenuous,  sometimes  frustrat- 
ing, and  many  satisfying  experiences.  Despite 
Its  faults,  ours  is  a  great  government  and 
It  Is  an  honor  to  be  a  part  of  Itl 

"WHERE  ARE  WE  OOINOt" 

This  question  comes  to  me  often,  especially 
from  persons  who  despair  for  the  future  In 
view  of  recent  developments  at  home  and 
abroad. 

I  am  opUmlstlc  about  the  future  of  our 
great  country.  A  stronger  representation 
from  the  minority  party  In  the  90th  Con- 
gress has  helped  to  estabUsh  these  encourag- 
ing trends: 

A  turn  towaTd  fiscal  responsibility  and 
federal  economy. 

The  latest  evidence  of  this  trend  Is  agree- 
ment by  the  two  Houses  to  reduce  foreign 
aid  by  $1  billion  under  the  AdmlnlstraUon 
request,  to  the  lowest  point  since  the  Korean 
War.  Previously  Congress  had  called  for  a 
$6  billion  reduction  in  federal  spending,  ac- 
companied by  a  requirement  for  a  cut  In  the 
record-high  federal  payroll.  I  voted  against 
a  provision  estabUshlng  a  commission  to  fix 
Congressional  salaries,  but  the  majority  party 
had  the  votes  to  pass  It.  II  the  commission 
suggests  higher  salaries  for  Congressmen,  as 
has  been  proposed,  I  will  vote  against  the 
proposal.  We  can't  ask  others  to  economize 
and  vote  to  Increase  our  own  salaries. 

Return  of  responsibilities  to  local  and  state 
government. 

Over  recent  years,  the  trend  has  been  for 
the  federal  government  to  do  all  things  for 
all  men  by  setting  up  new  bureaucracies  to 
administer  every  possible  program.  Typical 
of  reversals  In  this  viewpoint  are  federal 
grante  now  going  directly  to  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  to  state  governments 
seeking  to  reduce  unemployment. 

Beginnings  of  a  restoration  of  balance  of 
power  among  the  three  federal  branches  of 
government. 

This  trend  Is  most  evident  In  the  refusal 
of  Members  of  both  Houses  to  rubber-stamp 
every  White  House  request,  especially  In  calU 
for  ever  higher  approprtaUons  on  all  fronts. 
Another  example  Is  the  refvisal  of  Congress 
to  approve  an  Administration  proposal  for 
the  merger  of  Labor  and  Commerce  De- 
partments. 

WHAT    ARE    THE    MAJOR    ISSUES    TODAY? 

Abundantly  clear  from  constituent  corre- 
spondence as  well  as  from  my  ovm  studies,  Is 
agreement  on  these  as  the  major  Issues  for 
discussion  by  candidates  and  later  action  In 
Washington: 

Crime. 

Inflation  and  high  living  costs. 

Urban  crisis. 

Vietnam. 

Farm  Problems. 

On  the  subject  of  crime.  It  Is  to  be  noted 
that  this  Is  both  a  rural  and  urban  problem. 
In  only  eight  years,  serious  crime  has  In- 
creased 89  percent,  16  percent  In  the  last  year 
alone.  The  crime  rate  has  Increased  nine 
times  as  fast  as  the  populaUon.  In  my  view, 
control  of  crime  depends  most  on  strong  local 
law  enforcement  agencies,  adequately  com- 
pensated and  trained  to  act  promptly  and 
decisively  when  trouble  first  appears.  While 
continuing  to  oppose  anything  resembling 
a  federal  police  force,  I  favor  federal  grants 
to  strengthen  local  enforcement  agencies.  I 
also  support  appropriate  legUlatlon  which 
win  remove  obstacles  from  local  enforcement 
resulting  from  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions. Congress  already  has  passed  legisla- 
tion to  offset  the  effect  of  certain  Supreme 
Court  decisions  In  criminal  cases.  My  Inter- 
est In  and  concern  for  this  problem  has  been 
Increased  by  my  work  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Crime. 

Inflation  and  the  many  problems  related 
to  It  have  been  a  prime  concern  of  the  Im- 


portant House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  I  served 
also  on  three  sub-committees  with  concerns 
about  Inflation — Consumer  Affairs,  Small 
Business,  and  Bank  and  Insurance  Supervi- 
sion The  purchasing  power  of  the  1939  dol- 
lar Is  now  little  more  than  40  cents.  The  cost 
of  living  Increased  4.2  percent  In  the  past  12 
months,  the  greatest  annual  gain  since  the 
Korean  War.  Uncontrolled  federal  spending 
has  been  the  largest  contributor  to  Inflation. 
Civilian  employees  In  the  federal  government 
have  increased  more  than  a  half  million  In 
the  past  four  years  I  supported  legislation 
which  has  eased  Inflationary  pressures  for  So- 
cial Security  recipients  by  an  Increase  of  13 
percent  In  monthly  payments,  with  another 
increase  assured  In  the  next  Congress.  I  voted 
for  an  adjustment  of  veterans'  and  other  ben- 
efits m  line  with  higher  living  costs.  But  all 
of  this  seems  to  be  treating  the  "symptom" 
rather  than  the  real  "disease"— Irresponsible 
federal  spending. 

In  the  urban  crisis.  Columbus,  like  other 
major  cities,  has  problems  on  which  it  needs 
federal  help.  I  look  with  favor  especially  on 
federal  aid  which  helps  cities  to  help  them- 
selves, as  I  believe  Columbus  Is  endeavoring 
to  do.  I  support  such  measures  as  the  recent 
Housing  Bin  which  provides  for  the  enlist- 
ment of  local  private  funds  and  for  the  en- 
couragement of  home  ownership,  even  In 
areas  of  low  Income  families.  It  seems  con- 
vincingly Illustrated  that  merely  pouring  in 
federal  "funds  through  new  >jureaucracles 
creates  more  problems  than  It  solves. 

As  for  Vietnam,  I  continue  to  hope  for 
results  from  the  Paris  peace  talks.  Falling 
there,  I  favor  whatever  action  Is  necessary 
to  achieve  an  honorable  end  to  hostilities 
and  to  return  our  men  to  their  homes  and 
families.  That  course  of  action  will  need  to 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  conditions 
existing  at  the  time  It  is  undertaken. 

Less  discussed  by  candidates  but  most  Im- 
portant to  many  of  my  rural  constituents  in 
Franklin.  Madison  and  Pickaway  Counties  Is 
the  need  for  a  more  effective  farm  program. 
Industrial  employment  and  wages  are  up. 
business  is  strong.  Yet  net  cash  Income  to 
Ohio  farmers  dropped  5  percent  In  a  six 
months'  period.  The  Administration's  farm 
program  has  not  done  the  Job.  Expensive 
subsidies,  acreage  diversion  payments,  and 
cropland  retirement  programs  are  not  help- 
ing operators  of  small  and  medium-size 
farms.  Maintenance  of  a  strong  farm  economy 
18  essential  to  the  stability  and  progress  of 
our  country.  Crime,  Inflation,  urban  prob- 
lems, and  Vietnam  may  be  the  major  sub- 
jects of  campaign  discussion,  but  a  new  di- 
rection In  the  solution  of  our  agricultural 
problems  must  be  high  on  the  agenda  of  the 
next  Administration. 

More  than  7,500  of  my  constituents  have 
been  most  helpful  to  me  by  responding  to  my 
latest  questionnaire.  This  response  from  20 
percent  of  those  receiving  the  query  Is  a  com- 
pliment to  the  public  concern  of  residents 
of  the  15th  Ohio  District,  since  It  Is  far  higher 
than  the  average  return. 

Another  questionnaire  will  be  Included  In 
the  October  edition  of  this  Washington 
Memo.  Here  are  the  latest  returns,  coming 
from  Franklin,  Madison,  and  Pickaway  Coun- 
ties: 

I.  On  income  tax  increase: 
Opposed  to  any  tax  Increase,  52  per  cent, 
For  surtax  of  10  per  cent  with  no  budget 

reduction,  3  per  cent. 

For  surtax  of  10  per  cent  only  If  accom- 
panied by  $6-to-$10  billion  budget  reduc- 
tion, 45  per  cent. 

II.  On  federal  expenditures: 
Defense — 48  per  cent  favor  present  level, 

29  per  cent  Increase,  23  per  cent  decrease. 

Health — 57  per  cent  favor  present  level,  26 
per  cent  Increase,  17  per  cent  decrease. 

Public  Works — 50  per  cent  favor  present 
level,  25  per  cent  Increase,  25  per  cent  de- 
crease. 

Foreign  Aid — 4  per  cent  favor  present  level, 
3  per  cent  Increase,  93  per  cent  decrease. 
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Space  Program— 34  per  cent  favor  present 
level,  13  per  cent  Increase.  53  f>er  cent  less. 
Farm  Aid — 30  per  cent  favor  present  level, 
23  per  cent  increase,  47  per  cent  decrease. 

Education — 40  per  cent  favor  present  level, 
45  per  cent  Increase,  15  per  cent  decrease. 

War  on  Poverty — 21  per  cent  favor  present 
level,  14  per  cent  Increase,  66  per  cent  de- 
crease. 

Antl-Pollutlon— 39  per  cent  favor  present 

level,  64  per  cent  Increase,  7  per  cent  decrease. 

Highway  Beautlflcatlon — 30  per  cent  favor 

present  level,  8  per  cent  Increase.  62  per  cent 

decrease. 

Transportation — 51  per  cent  favor  present 
level,  14  per  cent  Increase,  35  per  cent  de- 
crease. 

Peace  Corps — 36  per  cent  favor  present 
level,  8  per  cent  Increase.  56  per  cent  decrease. 
III.  War  on  Poverty  (constituents  were 
asked  especially  about  effectiveness  In  their 
own  counties) — Effective,  16  per  cent,  not 
effective.  45  per  cent,  undecided,  39  per  cent. 
Community  Organization  Program — Favor, 
19  per  cent,  do  not  favor,  40  per  cent,  un- 
decided, 41  per  cent. 

Headstart — Favor,  47  per  cent,  do  not  favor, 
16  per  cent,  undecided,  27  per  cent. 

Upward  Bound — Favor,  17  per  cent,  do  not 

favor,  36  per  cent,  undecided,  47  per  cent. 

Low  Income  Housing — Favor,  39  per  cent. 

do  not  favor,  33  per  cent,  undecided,  28  per 

cent 

Job-Training — Favor,  64  per  cent,  do  not 
favor,   10  per  cent,  undecided,  26  per  cent. 
Teacher  Corps — Favor.  36  per  cent,  do  not 
favor.  28  per  cent,  undecided,  37  per  cent. 

IV.  Law  Enforcement  in  Civil  Disorders, 
Riots — Enforcement  too  lenient,  97  per  cent, 
too  strict,  1  per  cent.  Just  right,  2  per  cent. 

V.  Law  to  Curb  Potcer  of  Supreme  Court 
in  Setting  Aside  State  Court  Cases  Involving 
Confessions — Favor,  78  per  cent,  do  not  favor, 
22  per  cent. 

VI.  Guaranteed  Annual  Income — Favor,  11 
per  cent,  cjp  not  favor,  89  per  cent. 

VII.  Law  to  Lower  Voting  Age  to  f  8— Favor, 
40  per  cent,  do  not  favor,  60  per  cent. 

Chalmers  P.   Wylie, 
Afember  of  Congress. 


LAW  AND  ORDER  AND  THE  COURTS 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF  CALirOENTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1968 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  very 
timely  and  important  articles  were  of- 
fered to  the  reading  public  last  week.  One 
appeared  in  Life  magazine  on  September 
27  by  the  Honorable  John  V.  Lindsay, 
mayor  of  New  York  City;  the  other  ap- 
peared in  the  September  29  issue  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  by  Joseph  A.  Ball, 
a  well-known  southern  California  at- 
torney who  was  a  senior  counsel  to  the 
Warren  Commission  which  investigated 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy. 

The  focal  points  of  the  articles  are  of 
great  significance  to  each  and  every 
American:  law,  order,  justice,  and  free- 
dom— and  how  they  are  interwoven  into 
the  fabric  of  our  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  articles  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  The  comments  of 
both  these  gentlemen  are  worthy  of  our 
careful  attention  for  they  go  to  the  heart 
of  a  most  serious  domestic  problem.  We 
should  be  grateful  that  Mayor  Lindsay 
and  Attorney  Joseph  Ball  have  spoken 
out  on  the  Issue. 


^ 
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SITUATION  IN  PORTUGAL 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THB  SKNATK  OP  THE  UNITBD  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  1,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  aU 
the  world  is  aware  that  the  distinguished 
scholar.  Prof.  Marcello  Caetano,  has  been 
named  the  new  Premier  of  Portugal  to 
take  over  the  duties  of  Portugal'^  long- 
time leader,  Antonio  Salazar. 

Dr.  Salazar  has  brought  his  nation 
peace  and  stability  in  an  era  which  has 
seen  almost  the  entire  continent  of 
Europe  overrun  with  war,  destruction, 
political  turmoil,  and  economic  chaos. 
"nils  in  itself  is  an  achievement  for  which 
he  will  always  be  remembered,  and  it  Is 
particularly  sad  that  the  tragic  circum- 
stances of  his  injury  have  suddenly  re- 
moved him  from  the  public  scene. 

The  Charleston  News  &  Courier,  a 
newspaper  "With  an  international  reputa- 
tion for  its  commentary  on  foreign  af- 
fairs, points  out  that  Professor  Caetano 
has  become  the  leader  of  a  nation  whose 
overseas  provinces  have  the  potential 
for  economic  development  and  tremen- 
dous strategic  significance  for  the  West. 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  leftist  and 
Communist  groups  are  making  these 
provinces  the  target  of  revolution.  This 
will  create  on  of  the  most  Important 
problems  facing  Professor  Caetano's 
government.  The  News  &  Courier  of  last 
Saturday  published  a  special  report  from 
their  correspondent  in  Portugal  which 
gives  significant  Information  about  the 
revolutionary  groups,  information  which 
deserves  to  be  brought  to  as  wide  atten- 
tion as  possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  entitled  "New  Era 
In  Portugal."  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows; 

New  Era  In  Portugal 

Selection  of  Marcello  Caetano.  a  professor 
of  constitutional  law,  as  new  Premier  of 
Portugal,  brings  to  power  a  man  In  the  same 
mold  as  Dom  Antonio  de  OUvelra  Salazar. 
who  Is  near  death. 

Overnight.  Prof.  Caetano  will  become  an 
important  world  figure.  Though  Portugal  Is 
a  poor  nation.  Its  overseas  provinces  In  Africa 
have  vast  potential  for  economic  develop- 
ment and  tremendous  strategic  significance. 
Since  1961.  the  Portuguese  have  been  fight- 
ing communist  terrorism  from  Oulnea  in 
Weat  Africa  to  Mozambique  on  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Portugal's  brave  and  lonely  stand 
has  helped  the  West  maintain  vital  bastions 
on  the  African  continent. 

Leo  Muray,  an  occasional  correspondent 
for  The  News  and  Courier,  has  been  study- 
ing the  political  change  Inside  Portugal.  His 
report  follows  : 

"The  leftist  group*  have  their  bases  out- 
side Portugal.  One  Is  broadcasting  from 
Algiers  three  times  a  week  Bmd  their  under- 
ground fighters  are  being  trained  and  dis- 
patched to  Portugal.  Two  years  ago  there 
was  a  mysterious  attempt  by  some  young 
revolutionaries  to  seize  a  barracks  at  Beja 
with  the  help  of  the  few  soldiers.  Last  month, 
the  police  held  up  a  few  cars  with  arms 
and  there  was  an  exchange  of  fire.  Nobody 
can  tell,  however,  how  many  cars  got 
throtigh. 
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"There  are  three  leftist  groups:  LDA,  the 
pro-Chinese  Communist  and  the  orthodox 
communists,  and  one  Fascist  Party.  There 
are  also  revolutionary  groups  among  the 
workers   of   whom   little   Is   known. 

"The  three  leftist  opposition  groups,  LUA 
(Liberation  Action  Front)  the  Maoists  and 
the  orthodox  communists  are  being  taken 
seriously  by  the  moderate  opposition  groups, 
older  men  of  liberal  and  conservative  re- 
publican persuasion.  LtTAand  the  Maoists 
want  to  use  force  now  and  they  hope  to 
have  the  support  of  the  militants  among 
the  students  of  Lisbon  and  Colmbra  Uni- 
versities. 

"The  orthodox  communists,  one  Is  told, 
want  to  use  political  means  first.  They  are 
thinking  In  broader  terms,  of  joining  hands 
with  the  Spanish,  and  even  the  French 
Communists  when  the  time  comes. 

"Keen  observers  of  the  Spanish  scene  have 
been  maintaining  for  some  time  that  the 
end  of  the  Salazar  regime  will  have  a  shock- 
like  Impact  In  Spain.  The  Portuguese  Com- 
munists, they  say,  are  better  organized  and 
disciplined  than  their  Spanish  comrades, 
though  smaller  In  numbers  and  will  prove 
more  effective.  This  will  hasten  developments 
and  force  Gen.  Francisco  Franco  to  arrange 
for  the  Spanish  succession  now  and  not 
leave  It  too  late.  In  these  circumstances  an 
early  proclamation  of  Infante  Don  Juan 
Carlos  as  King  of  Spain  may  be  on  the 
cards.  And  again,  there  Is  the  remote  possi- 
bility of  Dom  Duarte  Braganza,  the  Portu- 
guese Pretender  being  proclaimed  king  if 
the  situation  gets  too  confused." 
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THE  4-H  PROMISE 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

or   KKNTtrCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  1,  1968 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  4-H 
Clubs  of  America  are  nearing  the  end  of 
another  decade.  The  early  years,  the 
years  of  the  near  past,  and  the  present 
one  have  been  filled  with  distinctive  suc- 
cess and  service.  Our  young  friends  In 
4-H,  however,  have  let  it  be  known  that 
they  will  not  stand  idle  upon  their  past 
record.  The  next  2  years  and  the  next 
decade,  that  of  the  1970*s,  will  be  the 
most  significant,  the  most  demanding, 
and  the  most  positive  ever  for  the  4-H 
Clubs  of  America.  We  have  their  word 
for  it  and  I  believe  them. 

I  have  always  believed  a  4-H  promise 
for  I  know  firsthand,  through  my  experi- 
ence with  the  chapters  In  our  district 
in  Kentucky,  what  lies  behind  their 
promise.  Behind  It  lies  the  commitment 
of  some  2.500.000  4-H  members,  and  of 
their  dedicated  leaders,  to  the  principles 
and  values  upon  which  our  country  was 
established  and  which  govern  the  daily 
lives  of  us  all.  As  we  know,  these  same 
principles,  these  same  values,  are  today 
being  challenged — even  attacked — not 
only  in  other  countries  of  the  world,  but 
in  our  own  America.  And,  as  do  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  distinguished  body,  I  worry. 
I  am  deeply  concerned. 

It  is,  therefore,  reassuring  to  me  to  re- 
call the  pledge  of  4-H  to  "make  the  best 
better."  I  know  then  that  the  best  will 
be  made  better  for  I  have  always  believed 
a  4-H  promise. 

We  are  so  very  fortunate  that  4-H 
leaders  long  ago  recognized  that  the  fu- 
ture of  our  Nation  depended  upon  our 


ability  to  mold  our  young  Into  intelligent, 
mature  citizens  and  wisely  placed  citi- 
zenship education  and  leadership  devel- 
opment at  the  core  of  the  4-H  program. 
Young  people  from  the  start  were  offered 
an  opportunity  for  guidance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  their  attitudes,  skills,  and 
abilities  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities  In 
a  free  and  democratic  society.  Operating 
through  State  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities,  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  4-H  Club  work 
has  become  a  dynamic  program  of  edu- 
cation. American  youth  lias  responded — 
2,500,000  strong. 

I  have  always  believed  a  4-H  promise. 
More  simply,  I  have  always  believed  In 
the  4-H  Club  program.  It  teaches  de- 
cency, honesty,  and  faith  in  a  way  of  life 
that  will  not  settle  for  less  than  a  per- 
son's best  constructive  efforts. 

I  am  proud  to  salute  and  support  the 
4-H  Clubs  of  America  for  these  are  the 
young  citizens  who  tomorrow  will  seek 
to  build  upon  our  heritage  and  not  to 
destroy  It.  I  believe  in  their  promise  for 
the  future.  I  always  have. 


October  1,  1968 
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WASHINGTON  MEMO 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  1,  1968 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league from  the  central  Ohio  area,  15th 
District,  recently  issued  his  Washington 
memo  citing  his  experiences  during  the 
90th  Congress.  Congressman  Wylie  in- 
cludes his  questionnaire  results  which 
reflect  the  thinking  of  over  7.500  and 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  Members: 
Washington   Memo 

Dear  Friends  in  the  15th  Ohio  District: 
The  closing  months  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress .  .  .  and  of  my  first  term  as  your  Repre- 
sentative .  .  .  Invite  a  summary  of  experiences 
"on  the  Hill",  a  listing  of  current  top  prob- 
lems, and  a  suggestion  of  the  course  ahead. 

I  came  to  Washington  with  two  firm 
resolutions: 

1.  To  maintain  a  high  record  of  attendance 
and  participation  in  House  and  Committee 
sessions,  with  careful  "home  work"  on  all 
proptosed  legislation. 

2.  To  maintain  close  communication  with 
my  constituents,  to  the  end  that  I  might 
know  and  fairly  represent  the  majority  view 
In  the  House  and  also  assist  promptly  and 
effectively  with  their  personal  problems  re- 
lated to  federal  agencies. 

After  21  months,  the  record  seems  to  speak 
for  Itself: 

1.  My  attendance  record  Is  07  percent  for 
756  quorum  calls  and  yea-and-nay  votes. 

2.  Our  office  has  received  and  answered 
more  than  70.000  constituent  letters,  often 
more  than  100  a  day,  in  which  the  writers 
have  shared  with  me  their  views  on  legisla- 
tion and  asked  my  help  In  personal,  business, 
or  community  problems  involving  federal 
agencies.  As  many  as  7,500  have  repUed  to 
my  several  questionnaires  Inviting  opinions 
on  legislation  and  national  needs.  A  report  of 
the  latest  questionnaire  appears  on  the  next 
page  and  another  will  be  mailed  next  month. 

Legislation  has  Involved  much  thought  and 
preparation.  During  the  first  seven  months 
of  1968.  a  total  of  6.720  bUls  and  1.202  reso- 
lutions have  been  introduced,  many  on  quite 
complicated  subjects.  Of  these.  2B9  had  been 
enacted   into  law  during  the  same   period. 


These  have  required  careful  study  of  bills, 
reports  ol  committee  hearings,  and  letters 
from  constituents. 

These  months  In  Congress  have  brought 
sober,  often  sirenuous,  sometimes  frustrat- 
ing, and  many  satisfying  experiences.  Despite 
its  faults,  ours  is  a  great  government  and 
It  Is  an  honor  to  be  a  part  of  it ! 

"where  are  we  ooino?" 
This  question  comes  to  me  often,  especially 
from  persons  who  despair  for  the  future  In 
view  of  recent  developments  at  home  and 
abroad. 

I  am  optimistic  about  the  future  of  our 
great  country.  A  stronger  representation 
from  the  minority  party  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress has  helped  to  establish  these  encourag- 
ing trends: 

A  turn  toward  fiscal  responsibility  and 
federal  economy. 

The  latest  evidence  of  this  trend  U  agree- 
ment by  the  two  Houses  to  reduce  foreign 
aid  by  $1  billion  under  the  Administration 
request,  to  the  lowest  point  since  the  Korean 
War.  Previously  Congress  had  called  for  a 
(6  bUllon  reduction  in  federal  spending,  ac- 
companied by  a  requirement  for  a  cut  In  the 
record-high  federal  payroll.  I  voted  against 
a  provision  estabUshlng  a  commission  to  fix 
Congressional  salaries,  but  the  majority  party 
had  the  votes  to  pass  it.  IX  the  commission 
suggests  higher  salaries  for  Congressmen,  as 
has  been  proposed,  I  will  vote  against  the 
proposal.  We  can't  ask  others  to  economize 
and  vote  to  increase  our  own  salaries. 

Return  of  responsibilities  to  local  and  state 
government. 

Over  recent  years,  the  trend  has  been  for 
the  federal  government  to  do  all  things  lor 
all  men  by  setting  up  new  bureaucracies  to 
administer  every  possible  program.  Typlca 
of  reversals  in  this  viewpoint  are  federal 
grants  now  going  directly  to  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  to  state  governments 
seeking  to  reduce  unemployment. 

Beginnings  of  a  restoration  of  balance  of 
power  among  the  three  federal  branches  of 
government. 

This  trend  Is  most  evident  m  the  refusal 
of  Members  of  both  Houses  to  rubber-stamp 
every  White  Hotise  request,  especially  In  calls 
for  ever  higher  approprlaUons  on  all  fronts. 
Another  example  is  the  refusal  of  Congress 
to  approve  an  Administration  proposal  for 
the  merger  of  Labor  and  Commerce  De- 
partments. 

what  are  the  major  issues  today? 
Abundantly  clear  from  constituent  corre- 
spondence as  well  as  from  my  own  studies.  Is 
agreement  on  these  as  the  major  Issues  for 
discussion  by  candidates  and  later  action  In 
Washington: 
Crime. 

Inflation  and  high  living  costs. 
Urban  crisis. 
Vietnam. 
Farm  Problems. 

On  the  subject  of  crime.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  this  is  both  a  rural  and  urban  problem. 
In  only  eight  years,  serious  crime  has  In- 
creased 89  percent.  16  percent  in  the  last  year 
alone.  The  crime  rate  has  Increased  nine 
times  as  fast  as  the  population.  In  my  view, 
control  of  crime  depends  most  on  strong  local 
law  enforcement  agencies,  adequately  com- 
pensated and  trained  to  act  promptly  and 
decisively  when  trouble  first  appears.  While 
continuing  to  oppose  anything  resembling 
a  federal  police  force,  I  favor  federal  grants 
to  strengthen  local  enforcement  agencies.  I 
also  support  appropriate  legislation  which 
wlU  remove  obstacles  from  local  enforcement 
resulting  from  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions. Congress  already  has  passed  legisla- 
tion to  offset  the  effect  of  certain  Supreme 
Court  decisions  in  criminal  cases.  My  Inter- 
est In  and  concern  for  this  problem  has  been 
Increased  by  my  work  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Republican  Task  Force  on   Crime. 

Inflation  and  the  many  problems  related 
to  it  have  been  a  prime  concern  of  the  Im- 


portant House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  I  served 
also  on  three  sub-committees  with  concerns 
about  Inflation — Consumer  Affairs.  Small 
Business,  and  Bank  and  Insurance  SupervU 
slon.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  1939  dol- 
lar is  now  little  more  than  40  cents.  The  cost 
of  living  increased  4.2  percent  in  the  past  12 
months,  the  greatest  annual  gain  since  the 
Korean  War.  Uncontrolled  federal  spending 
has  been  the  largest  contributor  to  Inflation. 
Civilian  employees  In  the  federal  government 
have  Increased  more  than  a  half  million  in 
the  past  four  years.  I  supported  legislation 
which  has  eased  Inflationary  pressures  for  So- 
cial Security  recipients  by  an  Increase  of  13 
percent  in  monthly  payments,  with  another 
increase  assured  in  the  next  Congress.  I  voted 
for  an  adjustment  of  veterans'  and  other  ben- 
efits in  line  with  higher  living  cost*.  But  all 
of  this  seems  to  be  treating  the  "symptom" 
rather  than  the  real  "disease"— Irresponsible 
federal  spending. 

In  the  urban  crisis,  Columbus,  like  other 
major  cities,  has  problems  on  which  It  needs 
federal  help.  I  look  with  favor  especially  on 
federal  aid  which  helps  cities  to  help  them- 
selves, as  I  believe  Columbus  Is  endeavoring 
to  do.  I  support  such  measures  as  the  recent 
Housing  Bill  which  provides  for  the  enlist- 
ment of  local  private  funds  and  for  the  en- 
couragement of  home  ownership,  even  in 
areas  ol  low  income  families.  It  seems  con- 
vincingly Illustrated  that  merely  pouring  In 
federal  funds  through  new  yjureaucracles 
creates  more  problems  than  It  solves. 

As  for  Vietnam,  I  continue  to  hope  for 
results  from  the  Paris  peace  talks.  Falling 
there,  I  favor  whatever  action  Is  necessary 
to  achieve  an  honorable  end  to  hostilities 
and  to  return  our  men  to  their  homes  and 
families.  That  course  of  action  will  need  to 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  conditions 
existing  at  the  time  it  is  undertaken. 

Less  discussed  by  candidates  but  most  Im- 
portant to  many  of  my  rural  constituents  in 
Franklin,  Madison  and  Pickaway  Counties  is 
the  need  for  a  more  effective  farm  program. 
Industrial  employment  and  wages  are  up, 
business  is  strong.  Yet  net  cash  Income  to 
Ohio  farmers  dropped  5  percent  In  a  sU 
months'  period.  The  Administration's  farm 
program  has  not  done  the  Job.  Expensive 
subsidies,  acreage  diversion  payments,  and 
cropland  retirement  programs  are  not  help- 
ing operators  of  small  and  medium-size 
farms.  Maintenance  of  a  strong  farm  economy 
is  essential  to  the  stability  and  progress  of 
our  country.  Crime,  Inflation,  urban  prob- 
lems, and  Vietnam  may  be  the  major  sub- 
jects of  campaign  discussion,  but  a  new  di- 
rection m  the  solution  of  our  agricultural 
problems  must  be  high  on  the  agenda  of  the 
next  Administration. 

More  than  7,500  of  my  constituents  have 
been  most  helpful  to  me  by  responding  to  my 
latest  questionnaire.  This  response  from  20 
percent  of  those  receiving  the  query  Is  a  com- 
pliment to  the  public  concern  of  residents 
of  the  1 5th  Ohio  District,  since  It  U  far  higher 
than  the  average  return. 

Another  questionnaire  will  be  Included  In 
the  October  edition  of  this  Washington 
Memo.  Here  are  the  latest  returns,  coming 
from  Franklin,  Madison,  and  Pickaway  Coun- 
ties: 

I.  On  income  tax  increase: 
Opposed  to  any  tax  Increase,  52  per  cent. 
For  surtax  of  10  per  cent  with  no  budget 
reduction.  3  per  cent. 

For  surtax  of  10  per  cent  only  if  accom- 
panied by  *6-to-$10  billion  budget  reduc- 
tion, 45  per  cent. 

n.  On  federal  expenditures: 
Defense — 48  per  cent  favor  present  level, 
29  per  cent  Increase.  23  per  cent  decrease. 

Health — 57  per  cent  favor  present  level,  26 
per  cent  Increase,  17  per  cent  decrease. 

Public  Works — 60  per  cent  favor  present 
level.  25  per  cent  Increase,  25  per  cent  de- 
crease. 

Foreign  Aid — 4  per  cent  favor  present  level, 
3  per  cent  Increase,  93  per  cent  decrease. 


Space  Program — 34  per  cent  favor  present 
level.  13  per  cent  Increase.  53  per  cent  less. 
Farm  Aid — 30  per  cent  favor  present  level, 
23  per  cent  Increase,  47  per  cent  decrease. 

Education — 40  per  cent  favor  present  level. 
45  per  cent  Increase,  16  per  cent  decrease. 

War  on  Poverty — 21  per  cent  favor  present 
level.  14  per  cent  Increase.  65  per  cent  de- 
crease. 

Anti-Pollution— 39  per  cent  favor  present 

level.  54  per  cent  increase.  7  per  cent  decrease. 

Highway  Beautlflcatlon— 30  per  cent  favor 

present  level,  8  per  cent  Increase,  62  per  cent 

decrease. 

Transportation- 51  per  cent  favor  present 
level,  14  per  cent  Increase,  35  per  cent  de- 
crease. 

Peace  Corps — 36  per  cent  favor  present 
level,  8  per  cent  increase,  56  per  cent  decrease. 
III.  War  on  Poverty  (constituents  were 
asked  especially  about  effectiveness  in  their 
own  counties) — Effective,  16  per  cent,  not 
effective,  45  per  cent,  undecided,  39  per  cent. 
Community  Organization  Program — Favor, 
19  per  cent,  do  not  favor,  40  per  cent,  un- 
decided. 41  per  cent. 

Headstart — Favor.  47  per  cent,  do  not  favor, 
16  per  cent,  undecided.  27  per  cent. 

Upward  Bound — Favor,  17  per  cent,  do  not 

favor,  36  per  cent,  undecided,  47  per  cent. 

Low  Income  Housing — Favor,  39  per  cent, 

do  not  favor.  33  per  cent,  undecided.  28  per 

cent 

Job-Training — Favor,?  64  per  cent,  do  not 
favor,   10  per   cent,  undecided.  26  per  cent. 
Teacher  Corps — Favor,  36  per  cent,  do  not 
favor.  28  per  cent,  undecided.  37  per  cent. 

IV.  Law  Enforcement  in  Civil  Disorders, 
iJiots— Enforcement  too  lenient,  97  per  cent, 
too  strict,  1  per  cent,  jyst  right,  2  per  cent. 

V.  Law  to  Curb  Power  of  Supreme  Court 
in  Setting  Aside  State  Court  Cases  Involving 
Confessions — Favor,  78  per  cent,  do  not  favor, 
22  per  cent. 

VI.  Guaranteed  Annual  Income — Favor,  11 
per  cent,  do  not  favor,  89  per  cent. 

VII.  Law  to  Lower  Voting  Age  to  18 — Favor, 
40  per  cent,  do  not  favor,  60  per  cent. 

Chalmers  P.  Wylie, 

Member  of  Congress. 


LAW  AND  ORdER  AND  THE  COURTS 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  CALiroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1968 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  very 
timely  and  important  articles  were  of- 
fered to  the  reading  public  last  week.  One 
appeared  in  Life  magazine  on  September 
27  by  the  Honorable  John  V.  Lindsay, 
mayor  of  New  York  City;  the  other  ap- 
peared in  the  September  29  issue  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  by  Joseph  A.  Ball, 
a  well-known  southern  California  at- 
torney who  was  a  senior  counsel  to  the 
Warren  Commission  which  investigated 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy. 

The  focal  points  of  the  articles  are  of 
great  significance  to  each  and  every 
American:  law,  order,  justice,  and  free- 
dom— and  how  they  are  interwoven  into 
the  fabric  of  our  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  articles  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  The  comments  of 
both  these  gentlemen  are  worthy  of  our 
careful  attention  for  they  go  to  the  heart 
of  a  most  serious  domestic  problem.  We 
should  be  grateful  that  Mayor  Lindsay 
and  Attorney  Joseph  Ball  have  spoken 
out  on  the  issue. 
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The  articles  follow : 
(Prom  Life  magimlne,  Sept.  37,  1968] 
Thk  Matob  of  New  ToBK  Attacks  thc  Dan- 

Gims  or  THK  Campaign  Isatrc  C/lllmd  "Law 

ANB  Omom" 

(By  John  V.  Lindsay) 

Once  again  we  find  ourselves  in  the  heat 
of  a  national  political  campaign  for  office 
and  for  power.  But  this  Is  also  a  time  of 
uncommon  turmoil  for  Americans:  a  time 
when  bitter  confrontation  and  violent  up- 
heaval have  hit  our  ghettos  and  our  cam- 
puses: a  time  when  two  great  voices  for  social 
Justice  and  compassion  have  been  shot  down 
by  acts  of  madness:  a  time  when  many  of 
our  citizens  have  lost  faith  that  we  oan  re- 
solve our  troubles  peacefully.  And  It  Is  at 
such  a  time — as  citizens  begin  to  doubt 
themselves  and  each  other — that  we  may.  out 
of  fear  and  desperation,  turn  to  false  rem- 
edies for  the  answers  to  real  problems. 

Tb«t  Is  what  Is  beginning  to  occur  today. 
Across  the  country,  we  hear  demands  for  "law 
and  order"— indeed  "law  and  order"  has  be- 
come the  principal  domestic  Issue  this  year. 
Let  us  understand — fully  and  honestly — the 
Implications  of  what  Is  happening. 

Only  a  very  small  minority  of  our  citizens 
favor  dlsorttvr  and  lawlessness  as  a  means 
or  air  end;- Mill,  we  have  had  far  too  much  of 
both  in  this  country  during  the  last  four 
years.  Good  Americans — hard-working,  re- 
sponsible— are  genuinely  and  rightfully  dis- 
turbed at  the  growth  in  crime,  the  militancy 
of  some  protesters,  the  rapidity  with  which 
change  Is  overwhelming  values  they  have 
held  all  their  lives.  And  there  can  be  no  re- 
sponse to  their  concern  which  does  not  admit 
at  the  outset  the  urgent  need  to  prevent 
disorder.  For  when  a  community  Is  gripped 
by  fear.  It  loses  Its  freedom  to  live  In  peace 
and  confidence:  ^.o  use  the  streets  of  the 
neighborhood:  to  greet  fellow  citizens  as 
men  who  share  common  goals. 

The  guarantee  of  domestic  peace  Is  an 
inherent  constitutional  right,  and  a  princi- 
pal obligation  of  the  state.  In  New  York  we 
know  enough  of  this  priority  to  have  added 
4.000  men  to  our  police  force  In  the  last  year: 
to  have  made  uur  force  among  the  highest- 
paid  In  America:  and  to  have  given  top-level 
precedence  to  Its  modernization. 

But  that  Is  not  the  Issue.  What  Is  dividing 
Americans  so  badly  from  one  another  Is  the 
diagnosis  and  remedy  too  many  of  us  seem 
ready  to  apply. 

We  have  come  to  be  enthralled  by  sim- 
plistic solutions  which  promise,  but  cannot 
deliver,  a  speedy  end  to  crime;  which  pro- 
claim that  a  greater  use  of  naked  force  will 
restore  domestic  peace:  and  which  hold  that 
we  can  guarantee  the  safety  of  our  future 
by  denying  the  lessons  of  our  past  and  the 
heritage  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

We  would  face  a  terrifying  dilemma  if 
these  assumptions  really  reflected  the  truth. 
We  might  then  have  to  choose  between  the 
random  terror  of  the  criminal  and  the  offi- 
cial terror  of  the  state.  We  might  then  have 
to  concede,  openly  and  candidly,  that  The 
Great  Experiment  In  self-government  died, 
the  victim  of  violence,  before  Its  200th 
birthday. 

But  we  need  make  no  such  conceealon.  Por 
all  the  certainty  of  those  who  preach  repres- 
sion. It  will  never  be  an  effective  weapon  in 
the  battle  against  crime  or  violence.  At  best. 
It  can  only  be  a  temporary  sedative  for  the 
fear  disorder  breeds.  The  real  struggle  will 
be  long  and  hard.  It  will  require  compassion 
and  patience  as  well  as  determination  and 
perseverance.  It  requires,  also,  the  public's 
recognition  that  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
refusal  to  shoot  looters  and  freedom  of 
peaceful  assembly  are  not  responsible  for  the 
growth  of  crime  and  violence. 

Do«a  it  help,  for  example,  to  gun  down  a 
19-year-old  boy  because  he  was  looting  a 
store?  The  men  who  run  our  police  forces — 
the  men  who  bear  the  brunt  of  the  flght 
against  crime — do  not   think  so.   According 
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to  a  survey  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  ranking  officers  In  cities  hit  by 
rioting  last  spring  believe  that  deadly  force 
should  be  used  only  as  a  last  reaort — In  the 
face  of  a  direct.  Inunedtate  threat  to  life. 

This  rvflects  more  than  compassion.  It 
also  reflects  a  strong  belief  that  more  force 
wotild  spawn  only  more  violence:  that  more 
Innocent  lives,  both  police  and  civilian, 
would  be  lost:  and  that  the  overriding  goal, 
restoring  order  In  the  streets,  would  be  lost. 

This  was  one  of  the  ma'Jor  lessons  of  the 
bloody  summer  of  1967.  It  was  one  of  the 
major  findings  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders.  And  It  Is  a  lesson  which  should 
be  learned  by  those  who  seek  electoral  tri- 
umph by  preaching  to  the  darker  Instincts 
now  abroad  In  this  nation.  Rapid  deploy- 
ment of  police:  swift  dispersal  of  crowds: 
Isolation  and  detention  of  Inciters:  calm 
determination  to  restore  order-  these  are 
the  techmques  police  around  the  country 
have  used  successfully  to  control  outbreaks 
of  trouble.  This  Is  the  kind  of  training  we 
must  encourage  If  the  beginning  of  trouble 
Is  not  to  reach  a  violent,  bloody  conclusion. 

We  are  told,  too,  that  the  courts  are 
coddling  criminals:  that  the  rights  of  sus- 
pects are  being  placed  above  those  of  so- 
ciety: and  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  crime 
rate  Is  Increasing. 

What  are  the  facts?  Since  the  Miranda  de- 
cision— which  required  police  to  Inform 
suspects  of  their  constitutional  rights  before 
questioning  them — we  have  had  two  ex- 
haustive studies  on  this  decision's  effect. 
Both  of  these  studies,  taken  In  two  large 
cities,  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion: 
there  has  been  no  discernible  effect  on  the 
conviction  rate.  Either  suspects  have  con- 
fessed to  crimes  anyway,  or  else  the  police 
had  enough  evidence  to  convict  without  a 
confession. 

The  policeman's  real  handicap  Is  not  the 
fact  that  courts  today  are  Implementing  the 
Bill  of  Rights  but  that  he  is  restricted  by 
archaic  technology.  The  capacity  to  deal 
effectively  with  more  crimes  lies  not  in  force 
or  deception  but  in  new  tools:  voice  prints, 
computerized  Information  centers,  single- 
digit  fingerprints.  Our  officials  also  need  the 
funds  to  hire  and  equip  the  men  they  need 
to  prevent  and  detect  crime. 

And  while  It  Is  true  that  the  national  crime 
rate  has  Increased  since  recent  controversial 
court  decisions.  It  was  also  Increasing  before 
these  cases — up  63  ""'r  In  the  'SOs  over  the 
'40s.  It  was  Increasing  a  hundred  years  ago. 
when  a  national  magazine  called  the  crime 
rate  "shocking."  It  has  been  Increasing  be- 
cause of  the  complex  pressures  and  forces 
which  drive  men  to  crime,  not  because 
the  Supreme  Court  has  enforced  our 
Constitution. 

There  Is  much.  then,  that  Is  simply  irrele- 
vant In  today's  frantic  calls  for  repression. 
TT^ere  Is  also  something  dangerous.  Por,  what 
happens  if  we  begin  to  yield  to  this  kind  of 
demand  for  "law  and  order"?  What  happens 
If  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  are  over- 
turned. If  police  are  ordered  to  arrest  without 
any  restraints  on  their  conduct,  or  if  peace 
officers  are  instructed  to  shoot  looters?  What 
happens  If.  after  this  victory  for  "law  and 
order."  we  find — as  we  will — that  the  crime 
rate  Is  stUl  going  up,  that  the  streets  are 
still  not  safe,  that  more  and  more  lives  have 
been  lost,  and  that  America  Is  being  divided 
Into  armed  camps? 

The  answer.  I  am  afraid.  Is  that  these  de- 
feated hopes  will  escalate  Into  new  and  more 
dangerous  demands.  We  see  now  the  conse- 
quences of  unfulfilled  promisee  of  another 
kind :  look  to  the  angry  streets  of  the  ghetto, 
where  some  have  simply  abandoned  hope  of 
peaceful  progress  and  preach  violent  Insur- 
rection. We  might  well  see  this  process  re- 
peated among  white  Americans,  who  would 
call  for  further  abrogations  of  fundamental 
legal  rights. 

Perhaps  some  would  then  look  at  criminal 
law  and  demand  to  know  why  we  need  a 
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unanimous  Jury  vote  to  convict  a  person  of 
a  crime?  Why  not  declare  a  suspect  guilty 
If  he  won't  Ulk?  Why  not  cast  aside  the 
privilege  between  clients  and  lawyers,  be- 
tween confessors  and  priest?  And  why  pre- 
sume a  man  Innocent  until  proven  otherwise? 
If  the  police  arrest  someone.  Isn't  be  prob- 
ably  guilty   anyway? 

What  all  this  suggests  Is  an  old  truth: 
that  once  the  road  to  repression  is  taken. 
It  Is  hard — very  hard — to  turn  back.  Each 
new  loss  of  liberty,  as  It  falls  to  bring  Instant 
peace,  brings  down  a  call  for  abolition  of 
another  right,  until  the  most  brilliant  doc- 
ument for  the  protection  of  citizens  ever 
conceived  becomes  a  shell — while  crime  and 
violence  go  on. 

We  have  already  seen  this  process  at  work 
this  summer.  Many  citizens  have  equated 
individual  criminal  acts  and  outbreaks  of 
ghetto  disorders  with  noisy  but  peaceful 
demonstrations  In  the  streets.  They  have 
begun  to  asstmne  that  the  exercise  of  a  con- 
stitutional right  Is  no  different  from  a  crime 
or  a  riot — If  those  exercising  that  right  hap- 
pen to  dress  In  unorthodox  fashion  or  hold 
disagreeable  beliefs. 

Certainly  it  is  a  matter  of  concern  when 
Americans  find  the  ordinary  channels  of  dis- 
cussion and  decision  so  unresponsive  that 
they  feel  forced  to  take  their  grievances  to 
the  streets.  And  surely  some  who  demon- 
strate are  thoroughly  objectionable,  seeking 
confrontation  and  hoping  for  a  brutal  re- 
sponse to  win  sympathy. 

But  this  Is  exactly  why  those  who  uphold 
the  law  must  be  wiser  and  calmer  than  those 
who  seek  to  repudiate  It.  It  Is  exactly  why 
violent  suppression  of  those  who  use — and 
seek  to  abuse — constitutional  rights  will.  In 
the  end.  only  Increase  the  likelihood  of  more 
disorder  and  more  conflict.  It  was,  after  all. 
a  mob  which  taunted.  Jeered  and  physically 
provoked  an  armed  force  on  our  soil  into 
what  we  now  call  the  Boston  Massacre — the 
British  "over-reaction"  we  now  regard  as  an 
assault  on  Ideas  and  freedom  as  much  as 
on  p>eople. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  dilemma  that  con- 
fronts us  I  am  mayor  of  a  city  which  has 
had  up  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  people 
marching  for  and  against  the  same  contro- 
versial cause  on  the  same  day.  We  have  made 
mistakes.  We  have  had  difficulties  But  we 
have  shown  that  a  well-trained,  efficient 
police  force  can  protect  both  the  rlghu  of 
the  demonstrators  and  the  peace  of  the  city. 
In  spite  of  this  evidence,  some  argue  that 
the  only  way  to  insure  peace  and  order  In  a 
city  Is  to  restrict  demonstrations.  What  Is 
next?  Shall  we  keep  order  by  refusing  men 
the  right  to  hold  peaceful  meetings  In  large 
cities?  Shall  we  uphold  the  law  by  suppress- 
ing controversial  newspapers?  Shall  we  forget 
what  history  has  aways  taught  us :  that  those 
who  suppress  freedom  always  do  so  In  the 
name  of  "law  and  order"? 

We  dare  not  forget  this.  Those  of  us  who 
believe  In  this  country  had  better  Join  the 
raging  debate  and  begin  to  speak  In  support 
of  that  law  and  that  kind  of  order  which  has 
kept  America  vital  for  almost  two  centuries. 
The  basic  law  of  this  land  guarantees  the 
right  of  free  speech  and  peaceable  assembly. 
In  time  of  crisis  and  of  tranquillity. 

American  law  and  our  legal  order  presumes 
a  man  Innocent  until  proven  guilty;  it  In- 
sists that  punishment  be  Imposed  in  a  court 
by  Judge  and  Jury,  not  on  the  street  by  armed 
officers. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  law 
shall  be  made  and  changed  only  by  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  assem- 
bled Ic  the  legislatures,  and  not  by  those 
who  take  the  law  Into  their  own  hands. 

Let  us  remember  this  heritage  of  law  and 
order — and  the  heritage  of  liberty  that  we 
have  built  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 
It  Is  a  framework  and  a  foundation  which 
has  served  us  too  well  and  too  long  to  be 
destroyed  now. 

Let  us  remember,  too.  what  our  adver- 
saries have  taught  us.  We  have  heard  loud 
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cries  this  year  that  we  should  Insure  our 
safety  by  placing  bayoneted  soldiers  every 
nve  feet,  and  by  running  over  nonviolent 
demonsuators  who  sit  down  In  the  streets. 
You  can  now  see  the  kind  of  society  that 
would  be.  Look  to  the  streets  of  Prague,  and 
you  will  find  your  bayoneted  soldier  every 
five  feet.  You  will  see  the  blood  of  young 
men— with  long  hair  and  strange  clothes— 
who  were  killed  by  tanks  which  crushed  their 
nonviolent  protest  against  Communist  tyr- 
anny If  we  abandon  our  tradition  of  JusUce 
and  civil  order,  they  wlU  be  our  tanks  and 
our  children. 

We  must  never  forget  how  this  great  nation 
came  all  this  way— how  hard  we  have  fought 
to  achieve  equal  Justice  under  the  law.  how 
long  we  have  had  to  struggle  to  develop  an 
order  which  protects  Individual  rights  and 
permits  dissent.  And  we  must  never  forget 
that  we  must  go  on  from  here,  that  there  is 
much  work  to  be  done. 

Por  if  we  forget,  we  will  have  security,  and 
we  will  have  order.  What  will  be  missing  is 
liberty  What  will  be  missing  is  the  quaUty 
which  sete  the  life  of  the  free  man  so  far 
above  the  life  of  the  slave. 

I  Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif  I   Times,  Sept. 
29.  1968) 

Thanks  to  Courts,  We're  a  Pree  People 
(By  Joseph  A.  Ball) 

Justice  Musmanno,  a  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Pennsylvania,  declares  with 
all  the  authority  that  his  high  office  permiu 
that  "The  Supreme  Court  has  released  con- 
fessed murderers,  rapists  and  subversives  on 
technicalities"  (Opinion,  Sept  15).  Of  course 
this  Is  nonsense.  The  reversal  ol  a  criminal 
conviction  is  not  a  release  of  the  accused. 
Under  our  system,  the  defendant  can  be 
tried  again.  And  any  judge  or  lawyer  who 
belittles  the  constitutional  process  as  a  mere 
technicality  degrades  his  profession. 

But  If  Justice  Musmanno  disagrees  with 
the  court  on  a  particular  decision  and  wishes 
to  present  his  reasons  for  disagreement,  he 
should  accurately  report  the  facts  and  the 
reasoning  of  the  court.  He  misstates  both  fact 
and  law  In  the  cases  which  he  described. 

The  first  case  discussed  by  Musmanno  can 
be  recognized  as  Bumper  v.  North  Carolina 
(decided  June  3,  1968).  Musmanno  declares: 
"The  police  identified  the  assailant,  obtained 
a  search  warrant  and  went  to  the  house  in 
which  he  lived  with  his  grandmother.  They 
exhibited  the  search  warrant  but  the  grand- 
mother said  the  warrant  was  unnecessary. 
..."  If  these  were  the  facts,  there  would  have 
been  no  reversal.  The  truth  Is  that  the  po- 
lice entered  the  house  of  the  grandmother  by 
falsely  declaring  they  had  a  search  warrant. 
No  search  warrant  was  ever  exhibited  to  the 
grandmother.  When  called  upon  to  Justify  the 
search  In  court,  the  prosecutor  stated  he 
would  not  rely  upon  a  search  warrant. 

TRADITIONAl,  RULE 

Musmanno  compounds  his  misrepresenta- 
tion of  essential  facts  by  declaring:  "The 
Supreme  Court  reversed  the  verdict  because 
the  police  had  not  read  the  search  warrant 
to  the  grandmother."  There  is  no  such  state- 
ment In  the  opinion.  Reversal  followed  the 
traditional  rule  that  a  man's  home  Is  his 
castle  and  It  takes  a  search  warrant  to  enter 
It.  Justice  John  M.  Harlan,  a  noted  conserva- 
tive on  the  Supreme  Court,  concurred  In  the 
reversal  and  said:  "If  the  police  officers  had 
a  search  warrant,  there  was  no  need  for  con- 
sent to  enter." 

Another  distortion  of  fact  and  law  Is  Mus- 
manno's  discussion  of  a  "stop  and  frisk" 
case  decided  by  the  court  on  June  10,  1968 
{Sibron  v.  New  York).  Anyone  who  has  read 
this  case,  and  the  companion  case  of  Terry 
V.  Ohio,  knows  that  on  that  date  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  declared  that  a  policeman 
has  a  right  to  stop,  frisk  and  search  for 
weapons  If  he,  the  policeman,  has  reason 
to  believe  the  suspect  was  armed.  Sibron  v. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

New  York,  decided  on  the  same  day  as  Terry 
V.  Ohio,  Illustrates  the  limits  of  the  "stop 
and  frisk"  doctrine. 

Musmanno  misrepresents  the  reasoning 
of  the  court  in  Sibron  when  he  says:  "The 
court  wholly  Ignored  that  from  all  appear- 
ances the  policeman  believed  his  life  was 
in  danger  .  .  .  Any  person  asked  on  the  street 
would  say  that  the  policeman,  in  such  a  sit- 
uation, was  compelled,  under  the  law  of  self- 
preservation,  if  nothing  else,  to  determine  If 
the  criminal  he  was  arresting  was  armed, 
but  not  the  Supreme  Court."  By  this  state- 
ment, Musmanno  would  delude  the  reader 
Into  a  belief  that  the  Supreme  Court  had 
repudiated  the  "stop  and  frisk"  doctrine. 

The  question  of  fact  stated  in  the  above 
quote  was  the  point  of  decision  in  the  case. 
The  court  concluded  that  If  the  policeman 
had  believed  that  his  life  was  in  danger 
he  had  a  perfect  right  to  stop  and  search 
under  the  rule  of  Terry  v.  Ohio,  but  If  the 
policeman  had  no  such  belief,  he  could  not 
stop  and  frisk.  The  two  cases,  decided  on 
the  same  day.  approved  "stop  and  frisk"  as 
the  projjer  procedure  for  police. 

Criminal  procedure  in  the  days  of  Tudor 
England  relied  heavily  upon  the  confession 
extracted  by  rack  and  screw.  In  a  way  this 
Is  similar  to  the  modern  Russian  technique 
except  the  Russians  have  substituted  psy- 
chological coercion  for  physical  punishment. 
The  success  of  the  Russian  trial  depends  on 
the  confession.  The  trend  of  English  common 
law  has  been  away  from  confession. 

In  England  and  the  United  States,  a  con- 
fession alone  will  not  convict  a  man  of  crime. 
If  a  confession  is  forced  from  an  obviously 
guilty  murderer,  English  and  American  courts 
will  not  accept  It  as  evidence.  If  the  police 
were  to  hang  a  man  by  his  thumbs  until 
he  confessed,  any  court  following  the  Eng- 
lish tradition  would  reverse  the  conviction 
obtained  through  the  use  of  the  coerced  con- 
fession even  though  the  guilt  of  the  man 
was  conclusive.  Such  a  reversal  would  be 
unfortunate  but  It  would  be  a  warning  to 
all  lower  courts  that  degrading  procedures 
would  not  be  tolerated. 

Por  more  than  50  years  a  prisoner  In  cus- 
tody of  an  English  policeman  has  been  given 
a  warning  before  he  was  questioned.  The 
FBI  has  followed  the  warning  procedure  for 
many  years  In  1966  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
approved  this  trend  and  decided  in  Mirand-a 
V.  Arizona  that  the  courts  will  not  accept  a 
confession  taken  from  a  person  in  custody 
unless  he  Is  first  warned  of  his  constitutional 
rights. 

Musmanno  now  complains  of  this  decision. 
He  says:  "Take  the  Miranda  decision  which 
reads  not  like  a  Judicial  adjudication  of  a 
controverted  legal  issue,  but  seems  more  the 
edict  of  a  commissar  imposing  rules  and 
procedures  In  a  department  wholly  separate 
from  the  Judicial  department  of  government. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  no  authority  to  dl- 
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rogation  of  a  prisoner  while  in  custody  of 
law  enforcement  officers.  In  the  text  of  the 
opinion  appears  an  answer  to  Musmanno: 
"There  Is  no  requirement  that  police  stop  a 
person  who  enters  a  police  station  and  states 
that  he  wishes  to  confess  to  a  crime,  or  a 
person  who  calls  the  police  to  offer  a  con- 
fession or  any  other  stateixMnt  he  desires  to 
make." 

Musmanno  also  criticizes  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  which  he  says  endorsed 
"academic  anarchy."  The  best  answer  to  the 
charge  is  found  In  the  words  of  Chief  Justice 
Charles  Evans  Hughes: 

"The  greater  the  Importance  of  safeguard- 
ing the  community  from  Incitements  to  the 
overthrow  of  our  Institutions  by  force  and 
violence,  the  more  Impertatlve  the  need  to 
preserve  inviolate  the  constitutional  rights  of 
free  speech,  free  press  and  free  assembly,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  opportunity  for  free 
political  discussions  to  the  end  that  govern- 
ment may  be  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people  and  the  changes,  if  desired,  may  be 
obtained  by  peaceful  means.  Therein  lies  the 
security  of  the  republic,  the  very  foundation 
of  constitutional  government." 

Those  people  who  measure  the  merits  of  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  the  results  need 
a   lesson   In  Anglo-American   judicial   tradi- 
tion. The  primary  function  of  an  appellate 
court  Is  to  declare  rules  of  procedure  which 
must  be  followed  by  the  lower  courts.  In  Eng- 
land, the  United  States,  and  those  countries 
which  follow  the  English  common  law,  and 
only  In  those  Jurisdictions,  is  the  conviction 
of  an  obviously  guilty  man  reversed  If   the 
lower  court  has  permitted  procedures  which 
are    fundamentally    unfair.    I.e..    which    the 
common   conscience   abhors.   The   more    ob- 
vious the  guilt  of  the  convicted  man  the  more 
persuasive  is  the  reversal  as  a  warning  that 
an  abuse  of  due  process  will  not  be  tolerated 
in  the  courts  of  England  or  the  United  States. 
Critics  complain   that   these   principles   of 
due  process  were  never  declared  by  the  legis- 
latures or  the  Congress.  But  the  legislative 
body  is  not  the  only  source  of   law   in  the 
Anglo-American  system.  Since  the  13th  Cen- 
tury the  courts  of  England,  and  later  those  of 
the  United  States,  have  declared  principles  of 
fundamental  Justice  knowjn  as  common  law. 
These  principles  are  flrmljf  established  In  the 
tradition  of  the  courts  6t  Doth  nations. 

A  result  oriented  citizen  who  cries  out 
against  reversals  for  "technicalities"  is  ac- 
tually suggesting  that  the  court  Ignore  civil- 
ized criminal  procedures.  Due  process  of  law 
is  not  a  set  of  technicalities.  We  as  a  nation 
are  proud  of  our  constitutional  freedom.  Pew 
other  nations  have  them.  We  have  them  be- 
cause the  courts  protect  them. 

LESSONS    OF    TYRANTS 

The  lessons  of  Stalin,  Hitler  and  Miissollni 
are  too  fresh  In  our  minds  to  be  forgotten. 
The  German  judiciary  became  subject  to  the 
dictates  of  the  executive.  Rules  of  procedure 


rect  how   the   executive   department  of   the     which  guaranteed  fair  trial  were  scrapped  so 
government  shall  operate." 

"Miranda"  made  no  attempt  to  direct  the 
executive  department  of  government.  The 
Supreme  Court  only  stated  that  the  Judicial 
department  of  government  would  not  accept 
as  evidence  a  confession  taken  while  a  pris- 
oner was  In  custody  unless  he  was  advised 
of  his  constitutional  rights.  But  Musmanno 
takes  another  tack.  In  order  to  make  the 
decision  look  absurd  he  mlsstotes  its  scope. 
He  says:  "Under  the  Miranda  decision.  If  a 
man  dashes  Into  a  police  station  and  cries 
out:  'I  shot  my  wife,'  the  police  sergeant  Is 
required  to  raise  his  arm  and  declare:  'Stop I 
Don't  say  a  word.  Come  In  and  take  It  easy. 
Do  you  have  a  lawyer?'  ...  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  wire  may  be  dying,  and  the  accomplices. 
If  there  are  any,  will  be  escaping." 

DISTORTION     OF     RULE 

This  Is  a  complete  distortion  of  the  Mi- 
randa rule.  That  rule  applies  only  to  Inter- 


that  anyone  under  the  displeasure  of  govern- 
ment could  be  convicted  of  crime.  Fair  trial 
In  the  Russian  courts  today  means  an  oppor- 
tunity to  openly  confess.  That  cannot  happen 
here  if  we  view  constitutional  due  process 
as  essential  to  Justice.  It  can  happen  here  if 
we  listen  to  the  Musmannos  who  scream  that 
constitutional  procedures  are  mere  techni- 
calities. 

Our  court  has  brought  us  a  long  way  from 
the  days  of  Joe  McCarthy.  Decisions  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  last  15  years  have 
been  an  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Zachartah 
Chaffee  written  in  those  days:  "If  we  can't 
be  the  land  of  the  free,  let's  at  least  be  the 
home  of  the  brave."  We  were  then  perilously 
close  to  the  abandonment  of  due  process. 
Thanks  to  the  Supreme  Court  we  are  now  a 
free  people  with  only  a  threat  now  and  then 
from  the  "las'  and  order"  boys. 
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FREEDOM  OP  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 
TO  OWN  SPORTING  GUNS 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  CALJroEiriA 
IN  THE  HOU3B  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  1,  1968 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  In  fiill  accord  with  the 
deep  concern  about  lawlessness  through- 
out our  land.  This  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress 
and  by  my  constituents  in  my  district 
in  California. 

The  gun  control  remedies  that  have 
been  promoted  by  some  are  not  shared 
by  the  responsible  law-abiding  citizens 
either  of  the  Nation  or  of  my  Second 
Congressional  District. 

In  the  gold  rush  days  In  my  district 
there  were  guns  and  there  were  men  who 
used  them  for  the  most  violent  of  crimes. 
Conversely,  there  were  guns  in  the  hands 
of  ihe  oourageous  citizens  and  lawmen 
who  counoered  the  lawbreaker  with  force 
he  understood  and  eventually  respected. 

Today  in  America  there  are  some  40 
million  Americans  who  own  a  firearm  or 
firearms  of  various  descriptions. 

Some  of  the  best  hunting  in  America 
can  be  found  in  my  district.  Consequent - 
ly,  Callfomians  from  every  part  of  the 
State  come  to  hunt  and  fish.  Sportsmen 
from  all  over  America  visit  my  district 
for  the  superb  hunting  It  affords.  In  ad- 
dition to  hunting,  many  of  my  consti- 
tuents sure  collectors  or  own  guns  for 
protection  or  target,  skeet,  and  trap 
shooting. 

We  have  reasonable  controls  over  the 
use  and  ownership  of  firearms  in  my 
State.  To  this  I  agree.  Also.  I  am  in 
accord  with  our  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies having  the  tools  to  control  the  mis- 
use of  firearms  by  criminals,  dope  ad- 
dicts, and  the  mentally  unstable.  This, 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  does  do  through  a 
variety  of  Federal  assistance  programs. 
I  am,  however,  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  zealous  efforts  of  those  who  would 
deprive  millions  of  law-abiding  citizens 
of  their  right  to  own  and  use  firearms 
legitimately. 

Both  the  National  Firearms  Act  and 
Federal  Firearms  Act  have  never  been 
conscientiously  enforced.  Both  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  have  earned  well  de- 
served criticism  in  this  field  of  enforce- 
ment. 

The  new  law  prohibiting  the  inter- 
state sale  and  shipment  of  handruns 
will  be  accepted  by  law-abiding  citizens 
and  sportsmen  will  comply  because  it  is 
our  nature  to  obey  our  laws.  This  law, 
which  prohibits  the  receipt,  possession, 
or  transportation  of  firearms  by  felons, 
dishonorably  discharged  servicemen, 
mental  Incompetents,  and  aliens  who 
are  in  this  country  illegally,  among  other 
things,  is  in  fact  part  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  which  devotes  most  of  its  atten- 
tion to  the  strengthening,  coordinating, 
and  intensifying  of  law-enforcement  ef- 
forts at  all  levels  of  government  to  pre- 
vent crime. 

This  same  law  also  clarifies  the  ad- 
missability  of  confessions  as  evidence. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  it  relates  to  firearms,  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  states  that  its  purpose  is  to  keep 
firearms  from  persona  not  legally  en- 
titled to  possess  them  because  of  age, 
criminal  background,  or  Incompetency, 
and  to  assist  State  law-enforcement  of- 
ficers in  combating  increasing  crime  in 
the  United  States.  More  specifically,  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  first,  wide- 
spread traffic  in  fireatms  in  Interstate 
and  foreign  conunerce  recognized  by 
Congress  to  be  presently  beyond  the 
power  of  the  States  to  control;  second, 
the  ease  with  which  juveniles,  narcotic 
addicts,  mentally  ill  persons,  criminals, 
armed  groups,  and  others  can  cu;qulre 
handguns  and  firearms  other  than  rlfies 
and  shotguns;  third.  Interstate  mail- 
order acquisition  of  firearms,  other  than 
rifles  and  shotgims,  that  thwarts  State 
licensing  procediires,  laws  and  regiila- 
tions;  fourth,  sale  of  concealable  weap- 
ons by  importers,  manufacturers,  and 
dealers  holding  Federal  licenses  to  non- 
residents of  the  States  in  which  import- 
ers, and  so  forth,  are  licensed,  which 
makes  laws  of  States  and  local  jurisdic- 
tions ineffective;  fifth,  large-scale 
"dumping"  in  the  United  States  of  sur- 
plus military  weapons  of  other  nations: 
sixth,  absence  of  adequate  Federal  con- 
trol over  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce in  such  highly  destructive  weap- 
ons as  bazookas,  mortars,  antitank  guns, 
and  grenades,  that  permit  such  devices 
to  be  acquired  by  lawless  individuals  and 
armed  groups;  and.  seventh,  lack  of  ade- 
quate license  fees  or  proper  standards 
under  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  lead- 
ing to  improper  granting  of  licenses. 

Title  IV  of  the  act  is  designed  to  create 
some  Federal  controls  in  the  aforemen- 
tioned areas  without  placing  "any  undue 
or  unnecessaiT  Federal  restrictions  on 
law-abiding  citizens  with  respect  to  the 
acquisition,  possession  or  use  of  firearms 
appropriate  to  hunting,  trapshooting. 
targetshooting.  personal  protection,  or 
any  other  lawful  activity."  The  stated 
purposes  of  the  title  "are  not  intended  to 
discourage  or  eliminate  the  private 
ownership  or  use  of  firearms  by  law- 
abiding  citizens  for  lawful  purposes." 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
criminal  will  abide  by  any  law  the  Con- 
gress or  the  State  enacts  either  restrict- 
ing the  movement  of  weapons  used  in 
crime  or  in  voting  the  licensing  of  gun- 
owners  or  the  registration  of  the  weap- 
ons. The  criminal  will  understand 
prompt  and  effective  action  by  our  courts 
when  a  crime  is  committed  in  which  a 
gun  or  for  that  matter  any  lethal 
weapon,  is  used  to  harm  his  fellow  man. 

We  are  not  a  nation  of  barbarians  be- 
cause some  20  percent  of  our  law-abiding 
citizens  own  firearms.  Neither  do  we 
want  to  enact  legislation  that  would  re- 
duce our  responsible  citizens  to  the  level 
of  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries — 
where  not  only  the  right  to  own  firearms 
has  been  irretrievably  lost,  but  other  im- 
portant rights  went  down  the  drain  con- 
currently. America  will  not  survive  by 
comparison,  only  by  courage,  resource- 
fulness, and  good  sense.  And  it  is  not 
good  sense  to  plan  undue  restrictions  on 
our  sportsmen,  and  the  homeowner,  who 
for  some  reason  or  another  has  a  gun  in 
his  possession.  The  editorial  page  of  the 
July  22  edition  of  the  Washington  Star 
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sums  up  my  argument  in  the  cartoon,  by 
Mauldin.  on  that  page.  It  shows  a  crim- 
inal robbing  a  home.  The  homeowner  ap- 
pears at  his  dining  room  door  in  a  night- 
shirt and  with  a  gun.  The  robber  looks 
at  the  homeowner  and  says,  "Buddy,  if 
that  gun  ain't  registered,  you  are  in 
worse  trouble  than  I  am." 

As  the  avid  proponents  of  gun  legisla- 
tion so  aptly  put  it — let  us  look  at  the 
facts.  And  the  facts  I  speak  of  are  the 
result  of  studies  made  by  Alan  S.  Krug, 
whose  work.  "The  Misuse  of  Firearms  in 
Crime,"  is  recognized  as  being  well- 
docimiented  and  informative.  Many 
excerpts  from  his  study  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Congressional  Record  by 
Senator  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper,  April 
2,  1968;  Congressman  Robert  R.  Casey, 
January  30,  1968;  and  by  Congressman 
John  D.  Dingell,  July  25,  1967.  In  es- 
sence, the  results  of  Mr.  Krug's  works 
are: 

First.  In  1966,  there  were  3,243.370 
serious  crimes  committed  in  the  United 
States.  Firearms  of  all  types,  including 
zlpguns,  gangster  weapons,  and  fake 
guns,  were  Involved  in  3.4  percent  of 
these  serious  crimes.  Rifies  and  shotguns 
were  Involved  In  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent. 

Second.  Statistics  show  that  there  is 
no  significant  difference  in  crime  rates 
between  States  that  have  firearms  licens- 
ing laws  and  those  that  do  not. 

Third.  In  general,  as  the  proportion 
of  the  population  possessing  firearms 
goes  down,  crime  rates  go  up.  Statistics 
show  that  fewer  people  with  guns  does 
not  mean  less  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  professional  criminals, 
many  of  them  hardened  repeaters,  are 
committing  the  bulk  of  the  crimes  with 
firearms  in  our  Nation.  Newcomers  to 
crimes  of  violence  with  guns  have  been 
conditioned  not  to  expect  serious  conse- 
quences or  stiff  penalties  in  our  courts. 
Loose  parole  boards  show  no  concern 
that  the  criminal  is  turned  loose  on  our 
society  with  a  minimum  of  pimishment. 

I  speak  for  the  law-abiding  citizens  of 
my  Second  Congressional  District  in  op- 
posing any  proposal  to  register  guns  or 
license  their  owners,  for  such  moves 
would,  I  am  convinced,  be  the  first  step 
toward  disarmament  of  all  responsible 
citizens  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted  against  the  State 
Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act  of  1968 
and.  furthermore,  I  intend  to  vote 
against  any  gun-control  legislation 
which  may  be  brought  to  the  fioor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  result 
of  the  conference  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  on  this  act. 
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DEDICATION     OP     DANIEL     BOONE 
COMMEMORATIVE    STAMP 


HON.  JOHN  C.  WAHS 

or   KZNTTTCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1968 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  address  by  Post- 
master General  W.  Marvin  Watson  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Daniel  Boone  com- 


memorative stamp  at  Prankfort,  Ky., 
September  25,  1968: 

I  am  delighted  to  share  thla  Important 
ceremony  toda>. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  dedications  of 
new  postage  stamps  are  significant. 

They  are  significant  becaiase  they  enable 
our  nation  to  Join  together  and  say  "thank 
you"  to  those  great  figures  of  our  past  who 
have  buUt  this  country,  who  have  created  a 
civilization  from  the  wilderness,  and  who 
have  through  their  deeds  and  their  Ideas, 
molded  our  American  character. 

Social  scientists  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  the  Importance  of  folklore — myth- 
ology If  you  please — to  the  spirit  of  a  nation. 
A  folklore  rich  with  stories  of  seemingly 
average  men  becoming  heroes  through  meet- 
ing great  challenge,  or  Impossible  dreams  ful- 
filled, of  bravery  In  the  face  of  discourage- 
ment and  scorn — this  kind  of  folklore  Is  as 
Important,  and  perhapts  more  important,  to 
a  nation  as  fertile  fields,  efficient  factories, 
rich  resources. 

And  without  doubt  our  nation  la  blessed 
with  this  kind  of  folklore. 

Central    among    the   heroes   of   our   land 
always  fascinating  to  young  and  old  alike,  Is 
the  frontiersman  and  the  pioneer. 
Man  against  the  wilderness. 
Man  against  hostile  Indians. 
Man  battling  loneliness,  and  privation. 
Man  on  his  own  .  .  .  pitting  the  power  of 
his  mind,  the  strength  of  his  body,  the  force 
of  his  will,  against  all  that  could  be  flung 
against   him   by   nature  and   by  other  men. 
The    Idea   stUl    thrills,   still    Inspires.   stUl 
makes  us  a  bit  wistful  too. 

For  the  folklore  of  the  frontiersman  is  so 
much  a  part  of  our  character  that  we  cannot 
but  be  a  bit  envious  of  men  such  as  Daniel 
Boone — who  had  the  opportunity,  now  gone 
forever,  of  breaking  through  Into  virgin  lands, 
of  at  least  claiming  a  farm  and  building  a 
homestead,  and  at  most  founding  a  new 
State  and  finding  great  wealth. 

We  can  envy  him  .  .  .  and  we  certainly 
must  praise  him  .  .  .  for  his  contribution 
far  overshadows  the  blazing  of  trails,  the 
founding  of  settlements.  His  contribution, 
and  that  of  other  men  of  the  "long  hunt" 
and  the  uncharted  trail,  was  the  creation  of 
a  form  of  government. 

For,  my  friends,  our  democracy  was  not 
the  product  of  some  theory. 

It  was  not  the  result  of  men  poring 
through  dusty  books  In  search  of  a  form  of 
government. 

Not  at  all.  Our  democracy  came  out  of  the 
American  forest. 

Our  democracy  gained  strength  each  time 
It  touched  the  frontier. 

Our  democracy  was  built  by  the  men  who 
forced  that  frontier  ever  Westward. 

To  the  frontier,  to  the  Daniel  Boones  of 
our  history,  this  nation  owes  Its  charac- 
teristics of  self-reliance,  of  courage,  alertness, 
obstinate  endurance,  friendliness,  democratic 
Informality. 

And  there  were  other  traits  as  well  being 
produced  In  the  chemical  laboratory  that  was 
the  frontier-forest. 

For  Daniel  Boone  was  capitalist  as  well  as 
explorer. 

Many  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  he 
sought  to  produce  wealth  as  well  as  food 
from  the  business  end  of  his  Pennsylvania 
rifle. 

A  season's  hunting  might  produce  sufficient 
deer  hides  and  other  pelts  ...  to  return  the 
hunter  fifteen  hundred  or  more  dollars  .  .  . 
an  Immense  sum  of  money  for  those  days, 
and  sufficient  to  procure  a  good  portion  of 
the  best  land. 

So  the  Idea  of  Individual  Initiative  ...  or 
private  enterprise  If  you  will  .  .  .  was  also 
strong  In  those  pioneers.  They  were  the  risk 
takers,  they  were  men  on  their  own,  seeking 
their  own  fortunes,  content  with  finding  and 
fighting  for  their  own  destiny. 


These,  then,  are  some  of  the  contributions 
made  by  frontiersmen  such  as  Daniel  Boone. 
They  sought  wealth,  they  sought  adven- 
ture, they  sought  a  new  land  where  they 
might  live  In  freedom  and  build  lives  un- 
restricted by  prejudice.  These  they  sought. 
And  these  they  found. 

But  they  found  far  more  too — the  key  to 
the  character  of  the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 
And  through  our  example,  the  success  story 
of  America,  we  have  In  turn  radiated  our 
Ideas  and  our  methods  to  peoples  throughout 
the  globe.  Even  our  enemies  try  to  Imitate 
us. 

The  slogan  of  one  Communist  nation  sums 
It  up  pretty  well. 

Children  are  asked,  "What  Is  the  United 
States  like?" 

They  answer,  "A  capitalist  coimtry  where 
millions  are   unemployed   and  starving." 

Then  the  next  question — "And  what  Is  the 
goal  of  our  country?" 

"To  catch  up  with  and  overtake  the  United 
States." 

Our  country  has  served  the  world  as  a 
beacon  and  an  inspiration. 

And  It  has  done  so  because  men  like  Daniel 
Boone  helped  form  us  Into  the  most  dynamic, 
creative,  people  this  tired  old  world  has  ever 
seen. 

So  that  Is  why  I  am  proud  and  pleased  to 
dedicate  this  stamp. 

It  win  serve  to  remind  many  millions  of 
our  fellow  citizens  of  the  source  of  their 
greatness,  of  the  underground  bprlng  that 
has  fed  the  American  spirit  for  more  than 
two  centuries. 

Unfortunately,  the  story  of  Daniel  Boone 
reminds  us  of  another  element  In  our  his- 
tory. 

In  our  press  toward  the  future,  In  our  drive 
toward  greater  achievement,  we  too  often 
forget  those  who  have  built  our  nation,  we 
too  often  fall  to  accord  a  full  measure  of 
honor  and  reward  to  those  who  deserve  honor 
and  reward. 

In  his  lifetime  Daniel  Boone  did  much  to 
open  up  this  land.  He  explored  the  country 
alone,  established  the  boundaries,  persuaded 
hostile  Indians  to  make  a  treaty,  opened  the 
Wilderness  road,  tended  the  wounded,  stood 
firm  when  things  looked  darkest. 

But  when  Kentucky  was  finally  safe  for 
settlement  .  .  .  many  were  handsomely  re- 
warded with  land.  But  Daniel  Boone  was  not 
among  them. 

We  are  a  great  people  .  .  .  but  too  often  a 
forgetful  people. 

And  I  think  that  quality  of  forgetfulnesa 
lingers  with  us  yet. 

For  example,  far  too  many  Americans  have 
succeeded  In  forgetting  the  enormous  and 
unique  contributions  to  this  country  made 
by  our  President. 

As  did  Boone.  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  has 
struck  out  across  uncharted  lands,  and 
tamed  once  forbidden  territory. 

In  the  field  of  education,  he  Is  responsible 
for  more  laws  and  programs  to  provide  Fed- 
eral aid  .  .  .  than  all  other  Presidents  put 
together. 

And  yet,  though  there  are  thousands  of 
elementary  and  secondary  students  here  In 
Frankfort  .  .  and  Louisville  .  .  .  and  Lexing- 
ton .  .  .  and  Owensboro  .  .  .  and  Bowling 
Green  .  .  .  and  In  every  town  and  hamlet  .  .  . 
who  are  gaining  greatly  from  the  President's 
accomplishment,  few  of  their  parents 
know  .  .  .  few  remember. 

In  the  area  of  medical  care,  to  mention 
but  one  of  the  many  areas  In  which  the 
President  has  blazed  trails,  tens  of  thousands 
of  older  Kentucky  citizens  have  been  able 
to  get  the  treatment  they  need  ...  In  dig- 
nity .  .  .  and  without  erasing.  In  one  short 
trip  to  the  hospital,  savings  buUt  up  over  a 
llfetUne. 

But  how  many  know  .  .  .  how  many  re- 
member .  .  .  who  fought  for  the  Medicare 
program?  Who  fought  for  It  and  succeeded 
In  making  It  the  law  of  the  land? 


Now  all  Americans  celebrate  the  achieve- 
ments of  Daniel  Boone. 

Now  too  many  Americana  forget  the 
achievements  of  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson.  Too 
many  forget  .  .  .  and  too  many  spend  their 
time  trying  to  tear  down  .  .  .  attacking  him 
whenever  they  can. 

But  history  has  vindicated  Daniel  Boone. 
History  has  given  him  Its  verdict. 

And.  my  friends,  when  the  score  of  this 
Johnson-Humphrey  Administration  Is  com- 
piled, when  the  deeds  are  separated  from  the 
words,  when  the  doers  are  divided  from  the 
carpers,  the  critics,  the  demonstrators,  the 
demagogues  .  .  .  then  we  will  see  the  verdict 
of  history  on  the  achievement  of  Lyndon 
Balnes  Johnson. 

I  think  that  verdict  will  not  be  too  long 
delayed  .  .  .  and  I  believe  that  many  of  us 
will  be  ashamed,  yes  ashamed,  when  we  real- 
ize the  true  magnitude  of  his  accomplish- 
ment, when  we  measure  how  much  he  has 
done  to  make  this  land  better  and  safer. 

Just  as  Daniel  Boone  carved  his  name  and 
his  achievement  on  countless  trees  through- 
out this  State  and  other  parts  of  our  land  .  .  . 
so  too  has  Lyndon  Johnson  carved  his  con- 
tribution deeply  Into  the  law  of  our  land  .  .  . 
to  msOce  this  nation  more  compassionate  .  .  . 
more  able  to  respond  to  the  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  Its  citizens. 

So.  I  have  another  reason  for  being  pleased 
at  this  stamp.  Through  this  postage  stamp 
the  American  people  are  also  making  another 
gesture  toward  a  man  who  did  not  In  his 
lifetime  receive  the  honors  he  deserved. 

I  recently  read  some  words  by  the  poet 
Thomas  Read  that  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you. 

"Boone,  the  pioneer."  Read  says,  "whose 
statute  In  the  eternal  niche  of  fame. 

"Leans  on  his  gleaming  rife;  and  whose 
name. 

"Is  carved  so  deep  In  the  Kentucklan  rocks. 
"It  may  not  be  effaced." 
My  friends.  I  am  certain  all  Americans  Join 
you  In  applauding  this  stamp  .  .  .  one  more 
effort  to  assure  that  the  great  name  of  Daniel 
Boone  will  never  be  effaced  from  oiu-  land  .  .  . 
Just  as  It  will  never  be  effaced  from  the  rocks 
and  spirit  of  Kentucky. 


THE   RURAL   HOUSING    LOAN   PRO- 
GRAM IN  MISSISSIPPI 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  1,  1968 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  beneficial  and  productive  programs 
In  our  country  is  the  rural  housing  losm 
program  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans in  rural  aresis  have  been  able  to 
provide  for  themselves  safe,  decent,  and 
sanitary  housing  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  impossible. 

In  Mississippi,  16,852  families  have  bor- 
rowed $123,911,550  since  the  program  was 
initiated  in  1949.  Of  these  families.  2.474 
had  paid  their  loans  in  full  by  January 
1,  1968. 

Rural  housing  loans  are  sound  Invest- 
ments as  shown  by  the  fact  that  bor- 
rowers have  paid  3  percent  more  than 
the  scheduled  installments  on  their  loans. 
Only  6  percent  of  the  borrowers  were  de- 
linquent on  January  1,  1968.  and  the 
average  amount  of  delinquency  was  $207. 
Many  of  these  deliquencies  have  been 
paid  since  then.  Of  the  total  amoimt 
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loaned,  $23,114,080  of  the  principal  has 
been  repaid.  Interest  payments  amount 
to  $14,265,157. 

I  thlnJc  these  figures  show  that  the 
American  taxpayer  \s  getting  a  return  on 
his  dollar  and.  at  the  same  time,  better 
bousing  is  being  provided  for  many  of 
our  rural  citizens. 

Despite  this  impressive  record.  Mr. 
Speaker,  rural  housing  needs  are  largely 
unmet.  In  Mississippi.  3,800  applications 
were  on  hand  from  individual  families 
who  need  financial  assistance  in  improv- 
ing their  homes  in  riu-al  areas.  Because 
of  budget  stringencies,  very  few  of  these 
applications  can  be  approved  in  this  fiscal 
year. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  personnel 
In  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  in 
Mississippi  for  their  excellent  perform- 
ance in  administering  the  vital  programs 
within  its  jurisdiction.  Personnel  in  the 
State  office  and  in  the  county  offices  are 
conscientiously  doing  their  best  to  im- 
prove the  rural  economy  In  our  State 
They  deserve  our  commendation. 


HUMPHREY'S  OLDER  AMERICANS 
PROGRAM:  A  FORTHRIGHT  PLAN 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  noRiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1968 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  address 
this  House  today  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
occasion  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  in 
which  he  presented  one  of  the  most  com- 
passionate, unquestionably  the  most 
original,  by  far  the  most  visionary  pro- 
grams ever  propounded  by  a  presidential 
candidate  in  behalf  of  our  older  Amer- 
icans. 

I  make  this  assessment  ever  mindful 
of  the  tremendous  strides  made  in  the 
last  two  decades  through  Democratic 
concern,  with  a  capital  "D,'  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  senior  citizens. 

In  that  speech  in  Los  Angeles,  as  well 
as  in  an  address  in  Seal  Beach,  Calif., 
the  Vice  President  described  an  exciting 
proposal  that  was  no  less  than  a  vision- 
ary approach  to  the  needs  of  our  older 
Americans.  The  advances  already  made, 
the  challenges  ahead,  cannot  be  met  by 
a  Republican  nominee  whose  sole  pro- 
gram for  senior  citizens  amounts  to  a 
concession  to  the  rich  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  depend  on  social  security  ben- 
efits in  their  retirement. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  past  and  present 
statements  of  the  Republican  nominee; 
suffice  to  say  that  there  is  little  substance 
in  what  he  offers.  Rather,  I  would  like  to 
direct  the  attention  of  this  House  and 
all  Americans  to  the  older  American 
program  of  the  Humphrey-Muskie  ticket. 
From  the  man  who  as  a  freshman  D.S. 
Senator  sponsored  medicare  legislation 
In  1949;  from  the  man  who  consistently 
supported  expanded  coverage  under 
social  security;  from  the  man  who  offers 
the  only  real  older  Americans  program 
in  1968, 1  submit  the  California  speeches 
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of  the  Honorable  HtrsntT  H.  Htticphsxy. 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States: 

Vies  PmasiDENT  Httbekt  Humphxst's  AsDsass 
TO  ScNioR  CmzxNS  Rallt,  Los  Ancblks, 
Cauf. 

You  can  measure  the  quality  of  a  clvlUza- 
tlon  la  two  crucial  ways:  how  It  educates 
young  people  and  prepares  them  for  adult- 
hood— and  how  It  regards  older  citizens  and 
provides  for  their  health  and  happiness. 

During  tlhs  campaign  I  will  discuss  in  de- 
tail the  educational  needs  of  America — and 
how  the  Humphrey-Muskle  administration 
proposes  to  meet  these  needs. 

Today  I  want  to  discuss  the  Humphrey- 
Muskle  program  for  Senior  Citizens — built  on 
the  proud  Democratic  record  of  past  acoom- 
pllahments — but  looking  forward  to  a  new 
day  of  security  and  Involvement  for  older 
Americans. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  people  and 
groups  left  out  of  American  society.  The 
urgent  task  of  reconciliation  and  unity  In 
America  does,  indeed,  depend  upon  reaching 
those  who  have  not  participated  fully  In  the 
decisions  and  benefits  of  this  society. 

Operation  America  needs  everybody — the 
rich  and  poor — people  of  all  races  and 
creeds — and  the  old  as  well  as  the  young. 

In  these  days  of  crisis  and  challenge,  we 
need  particularly  to  draw  upon  the  skills, 
experience  and  dedication  of  our  older  citi- 
zens— to  devise  ways  for  their  knowledge  and 
talents  to  be  fully  used — even  as  we  guaran- 
tee them  a  life  Increasingly  free  from  anxiety 
over  financial  security  and  health. 

The  past  record  on  security  and  opportu- 
nity for  our  older  citizens  Is  clear  enough. 

The  Democrats  built  It — and  the  Repub- 
licans fought  It. 

On  Issue  after  Issue — time  after  time,  the 
Republican  Party  has  turned  It's  back  on  the 
parents  and  grandparents  of  America. 

They  turned  their  backs  In  1935  when 
Franklin  Roosevelt  created  Social  Security. 

They  turned  their  backs  in  1949  when 
Harry  Truman  called  for  Medicare.  I  know, 
because  that  was  the  first  bill  I  introduced 
as  a  freshman  U.S.  Senator. 

Throughout  the  Republlcan-Nlxon  years 
of  the  1950's — the  Democrats  fought  for 
Medicare  and  the  GOP  fought  against  It. 

John  P.  Kennedy  made  Medicare  a  major 
campaign  Issue  In  1960.  Richard  Nixon  turned 
his  back,  again,  claiming — and  I  quote — "It 
makes  no  good  sense  at  all.  except  in  an 
America  that  has  given  up  its  heritage  of 
freedom  and  Joined  the  dull,  drab  ranks  of 
the  bureaucratic  superstate." 

But  we  kept  fighting  and — in  1965  Medi- 
care became  law  of  the  land — even  though 
93  percent  of  the  Republicans  in  the  House 
tried  to  kill  it. 

What  does  Mr.  Nixon  say  now  about  Medi- 
care? Have  the  19  million  Americans  now 
covered  "given  up  their  heritage  of  freedom?" 
Have  they  'Joined  the  dull  drab  ranks  of 
the  bureaucratic  superstate?" 

Or — as  the  Humphrey-Muskie  team  be- 
lieve— have  these  19  million  Americans  found 
a  new  freedom — freedom  from  the  financial 
ruin  which  once  threatened  to  turn  the  gold- 
en years  into  a  nightmare  for  many  of  our 
senior  citizens? 

What  does  Mr.  Nixon  plan  now  for  Medi- 
care? Has  he  changed  his  mind?  I  say  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  know. 

And  what  about  Mr.  Wallace?  He  says  he 
plans  to  throw  the  bureaucrats  out  of  Wash- 
ington. Does  that  Include  the  bureaucrats 
who  run  Medicare  and  Social  Security?  I  say 
the  American  people  have  a  right  to  know. 

The  difference  between  Humphrey-Muskle 
Democrats  and  Nixon-Agnew  Republicans  is 
summed  up  in  Jiist  one  sentence:  with  a 
single  exception — 1964 — every  exfiansion  In 
the  coverage  of  Social  Security — every  in- 
crease in  benefits — has  been  proposed  by  the 
Democrats  and  opposed  by  the  Republicans. 

In  the  past  eight  years,  under  John  Ken- 
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nedy  and  Lyndon  Johnson,  Social  Security 
benefits  have  increased  by  66  percent — more 
than  double  the  increases  of  the  previous 
eight  recession-ridden  Republican  years. 

Just  last  year  we  passed  the  largest  and 
most  comprehensive  increase  in  benefits  In 
17  years 

We  proposed  It — the  Democrats  pushed  It 
to  passage  In  Congress — and  a  majority  of 
the  Republicans  In  the  Senate  voted  for  a 
substitute  bill  which  contained  much 
smaller  increases. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  part  of  this 
great  tradition  of  humane  Democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

But  today  I  come  to  say  that  the  great 
work  Is  yet  unfinished — and  I  come  to  set 
forth  the  Humphrey-Muskle  program  for 
getting  It  done. 

I  am  today  releasing  a  policy  statement 
which  spells  out  In  detail  major  new  pro- 
posals In  three  areas — income,  health  and 
utilizing  the  talents  of  our  senior  citizens. 

Let  me  give  you  the  highlights : 

First.  Social  Security.  Eighteen  and  a  half 
million  Americans  now  receive  Social  Secu- 
rity beneflu.  For  more  than  half  of  those. 
It  provides  a  poverty  income  for  people  who 
deserve  a  living  Income.  That  is  not  worthy 
of  America. 

As  President  I  would  call  for: 

Increasing  Social  Security  benefits  by  50 
percent  across  the  board — with  graduated  in- 
creases from  the  present  monthly  minimum 
of  $55  to  $100  for  an  individual  and  from 
$82  50  to  $150  for  a  couple  during  the  next 
four  years. 

We  would  begin  with  at  least  a  15  to  20 
percent  general  boost  tuid  a  $70  minimum  for 
an  Individual  and  $105  for  a  couple. 

The  first  Increase  alone  would  lift  at  least 
13  million  people  out  of  poverty  immedi- 
ately. 

I  shall  also  propose — and  we  urgently 
need — a  built-4n  system  of  automatic  in- 
creases— tied  to  consumer  prices — to  keep 
pace  with  rising  living  costs. 

In  addition,  we  must  liberalize  the  so- 
cial security  provisions  which  reduce  bene- 
fits for  people  who  are  able  to  work.  They 
earned  their  social  security — and  they  need 
it.  I  say,  let  them  have  it. 

And  let  this  country  have  the  benefits 
of   their  productivity  in  a  paying  Job. 

And  finally.  I  believe  it  is  time  to  ease  the 
burden  which  social  security  contributions 
place  upon  our  working  people,  by  financing 
part  of  the  Increase  I  propose  from  general 
tax  revenues. 

Second,  Health  Care.  Medicare  works  and 
It  works  well,  despite  Mr.  Nixon's  dire  predic- 
tions. Now  it  Is  time  to  perfect  It. 

We  must  put  the  medical  pa3rments  por- 
tion of  the  program  on  the  same  Insurance 
pre-payment  financing  basis  as  the  hospital 
part. 

This  will  make  It  unnecessary  for  older 
citizens  to  pay  four  dollars  a  month  out  of 
their  retirement  Incomes  for  medical  insur- 
ance. 

We  must  provide  protection  under  Medi- 
care from  the  heavy  costs  of  prescription 
drugs. 

And  we  must  extend  the  umbrella  of 
Medicare  to  cover  social  security  disability 
beneficiaries  who,  like  older  people,  have  high 
medical  costs  at  a  time  when  their  income 
is  sharply  reduced. 

I  believe  these  programs  are  sound  and 
sensible. 

I  shall  put  them  before  the  Congress — and 
see  that  America  gives  its  older  citizens  the 
kind  of  protection  our  resources  {jermlt — 
and  our  dignity  as  a  civilization  demands. 

I've  saved  for  last,  what  to  me.  is  the 
most  exciting  proposal. 

My  vision  of  America  Is  one  of  iinlty — 
of  people   helping  people. 

My  vision  Is  an  America  where  human 
resources  are  cherished — and  put  to  good  use 
to  develop  other  human  resources. 
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And  If  we  ever  needed  unity— If  we  ever 
needed  to  put  everything  we  have  into  the 
pursuit  of  human  excellence — it  Is  today. 

I  shall  therefore  propose  to  the  Congress 
establishment  oi  a  national  senior  citizens 
community  service  corps,  in  which  people  at 
or  near  retirement  age  can  earn  money,  or 
serve  as  volunteers  in  Jobs  vital  to  the 
growth  of  America. 

For  some  it  will  mean  a  whole  new  career. 

For  others  It  will  mean  a  chance  to  pass 

on   the  skills  and   wisdom  of   a   lifetime   to 

young   people   who   find   themselves  rootless 

in  an  uncertain  age. 

There  is  an  essential  strength  and  great- 
ness in  the  American  people. 

In  this  campaign  I  mean  to  call  forth 
this  strength  and  greatness 

We  are  faced  by  stubborn  and  difficult 
problems— this  Is  no  time  for  easy  answers— 
and  I  will  offer  none. 

But  It  Is  a  time  for  mobilizing  the  full 
resources  of  this  nation  to  accomplish  the 
unfinished  business  of  America. 

I  have  come  to  Los  Angeles  to  ask  your 
help. 

A   New   Dat   for  Older   Americans  and 

Their  Families 
The  quality  of  life  of  today's  generation  of 
older  Americans  Is  far  better  than  that  en- 
joyed by  any  previous  generation  of  older 
Americans.  More  of  them  own  homes,  they 
have  better  health  care,  and  practically  all 
are  now  assured  of  continuing  Income  in  re- 
tirement. 

Playing  a  major  role  In  providing  a  better 
life  for  older  Americans  is  the  Social  Security 
program,  which  today  provides  monthly  cash 
benefits  for  18.5  million  people  age  62  and 
over  and  which  helps  virtually  all  of  the  20 
million  people  age  65  and  over  meet  the  cost 
of  hospital  and  doctor  bills 

The  Social  Security  program  was  estab- 
lished under  Democratic  leadership  In  1935 — 
and  96%  Republicans  In  the  House  voted  to 
kill  the  old  age  benefits  section. 

Since  then,  almost  all  the  major  Improve- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  Democrats.  In 
fact,  with  a  single  exception— 1954 — every 
expansion  In  the  coverage  of  Social  Security— 
every  Increase  In  benefits — has  been  proposed 
by  the  Democrats  and  most  of  them  have 
been  passed  over  strong  Republican  opposi- 
tion. 

In  the  last  three  years,  benefits  have  be-jn 
increased  twice — raising  minimum  benefit 
levels  by  two- thirds  and  the  average  payment 
by  23  percent. 

President  Roosevelt  and  President  Truman 
proposed  a  program  of  disability  benefits — 
but  the  Republicans  killed  It. 

Richard  Nixon  voted  against  the  program 
m  1949  and  1950. 

In  1956  the  Democrats  finally  passed  the 
program  over  the  protests  of  the  Nlxon- 
Republlcans. 

President  Truman  proposed  Medicare  In 
1949;  it  was  the  first  bill  I  introduced  as  a 
freshman  Senator. 

The  Nlxon-Republlcans  fought  Medicare 
for  16  years  and  denied  these  benefits  to  mil- 
lions of  our  older  citizens.  In  the  1960  cam- 
paign Mr.  Nixon  attacked  Medicare  with 
these  words:  ".  .  .  it  makes  no  good  sense  at 
all,  except  in  an  America  that  has  given  up 
its  heritage  of  freedom  and  Joined  the  dull 
drab  ranks  of  the  bureaucratic  superstate." 
In  1965,  93%  of  the  Nlxon-Republlcans  In 
the  House  not  withstanding,  the  Democrats 
passed  Medicare. 

Despite  the  major  progress  that  has  been 
made  over  the  years,  much  still  remains  to 
be  done.  Too  many  people  still  have  to  face 
the  problem  of  Inadequate  Income  In  old  age. 
Fully  one-third  of  those  age  65  and  over  live 
In  poverty.  That  fact  alone  should  challenge 
the  conscience  of  all  Americans. 

Our  elderly  also  face  other  major  problems. 
For  many,  there  is  the  critical  question  of 
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what  to  do  with  their  vastly  Increased  leisure 
time.  Each  older  person  needs  to  know  that 
his  remaining  years  can  be  spent  In  useful, 
meaningful  pursuits — of  value  to  himself,  his 
fellow  neighbors,  and  his  community. 

Toward  the  solution  of  these  problems  we 
pledge  a  program  In  three  crucial  and  urgent 
areas — Income,  health,  and  the  use  of  the 
abilities  of  elderly  Americans. 

Our  proposals  Improving  the  retirement, 
disability  and  health  benefits  would  bring 
an  Immediate  Increase  of  approximately  25 
percent  in  these  benefits. 
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Although  private  pension  plans  provide 
supplementary  benefits  to  those  fortunate 
enough  to  be  covered  under  such  arrange- 
ments, for  most  retired  Americans,  Social 
Security  Is  the  main  source  of  continuing 
Income. 

Many  retirees  would  be  destitute  if  there 
were  no  Social  Security  system.  Today  10 
minion  people  are  kept  out  of  poverty  be- 
cause of  their  Social  Security  benefits.  They 
would  have  to  rely  on  relatives  who  often 
could  not  readily  afford  to  supply  the  needed 
support  or  they  would  be  on  relief  rolls.  Nine- 
teen out  of  twenty  of  those  now  receiving 
Social  Security  benefits  would  not  be  able 
to  achieve  a  moderate  living  standard  with- 
out these  benefits. 

Even  with  recent  Increases  in  Social  Se- 
curity payments,  the  average  benefit  for  the 
retired  worker  is  only  $98  per  month,  and 
for  the  retired  couple,  $165  a  month.  Inade- 
quate Income  Is  the  biggest  problem  for 
older  people. 

We  need  a  substantial  Increase  in  Social 
Security  benefits — and  we  need  to  make  these 
benefits  inflation-proof.  As  President  I  would 
call  for: 

Increasing  Social  Security  benefits  by  50 
percent  across  the  board,  with  an  increase 
from  the  present  monthly  minimum  of  $55 
to  $100  for  an  individual  and  from  $82  50  to 
$150  for  a  couple,  in  steps  during  the  next 
four  years  We  would  begin  with  at  least  a 
15  to  20  percent  general  boost  and  a  $70 
minimum  for  an  individual  and  $105  for  a 
couple.  The  first  increase  alone  would  lift 
at  least  1.3  million  people  out  of  poverty 
Immediately.  Over  125,000  older  people  would 
no  longer  have  to  turn  to  public  assistance 
for  basic  sustenance,  and  there  would  be  a 
saving  of  about  $175  million  to  the  assist- 
ance program. 

Making  benefits  inflation-proof  by  raising 
them  automatically  to  reflect  price  increases. 
From  time  to  time  benefits  should  be  further 
raised  to  take  account  of  general  increases 
In  the  standard  of  living. 

Making  it  more  attractive  for  the  Social 
Security  beneficiary  to  earn  more  by  liberal- 
izing the  provisions  which  reduce  benefits 
when  he  or  she  works.  There  should  be  in- 
centives, not  disincentives,  for  those  who 
want  to  continue  to  work. 

Increasing  the  amount  of  annual  earn- 
ings on  which  contributions  and  benefits  are 
based  so  that  benefit  amounts  will  be  more 
closely  related  to  the  full  earnings  of  the 
great  majority  of  workers. 

Financing  a  part  of  the  increased  benefits 
from  general  revenues  to  ease  the  burden  of 
Social  Security  contributions  on  the  workers, 
especially  to  finance  the  rise  in  minimum 
benefits  to  $100  per  month. 

Making  It  easier  to  quaUty  for  disability 
benefits. 

HEALTH    COSTS    AND    MEDICARE 

Until  Medicare  became  law,  older  Ameri- 
cans faced  the  constant  threat  of  financial 
disaster.  Today,  however,  for  most  senior 
citizens  the  threat  has  been  lifted  of  a  hos- 
pital bill  that  could  wipe  out  their  hard-won 
security — bills  that  would  not  only  wipe  out 
their  own  savings  but  also  those  of  their 
children. 
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Twenty  million  older  Americans  are  pro- 
tected under  Medicare. 

To  date,  $7  billion  in  hbspital  Insurance 
benefits  has  been  paid,  as  well  as  $2.3  billion 
In  medical  Insvtrance  benefits.  In  1968  alone. 
7.5  million  persons  will  receive  $5.6  billion 
(an  average  of  nearly  $750  per  beneficiary) 
in  hospital  benefits  under  Medicare. 

Now  that  we  have  proved  Medicare  success- 
ful, let  us  perfect  It. 

As  President,  I  would  ask  Congress  to  do 
the  following: 

Put  the  doctor  bill  part  of  Medicare  on 
the  same  social  Insurance  pre-payment  basis 
as  the  hospital  part.  This  would  make  It  un- 
necessary for  older  citizens  to  pay  $4.00  a 
month  for  medical  Insurance  out  of  their 
retirement  Incomes  Both  parts  of  the  Medi- 
care plan  would  be  financed  from  Social 
Security  contributions  and  matching  contri- 
butions from  the  federal  government. 

Provide  protection  against  the  heavy  cost 
of  prescription  drugs  which  are  so  often 
necessary  to  health  and  well-being,  and 
which  now  account  for  about  30  percent  of 
private  expenditures  for  health  care  by  the 
aged. 

Extend  Medicare's  protection  to  disabled 
social  security  beneficiaries  who.  like  older 
people,  have  high  medical  costs  at  the  time 
their  income  Is  sharply  reduced. 

PARTICIPATION     THROUGH    COMMUNITY     SERVICE 

Security  is  Important,  but  it  Is  not  enough. 
We  must  provide  for  our  elderly — opportunity 
for  gainful  employment,  for  those  who  seek 
to  continue  to  work,  and  the  opportunity  for 
volunteer  activity  or  for  other  meaningful 
functions  that  yield  personal  satisfaction  to 
the  volunteer  and  benefit  to  others. 

Americans  are  looking  around  their  home 
towns  and  their  neighborhoods  and  discover- 
ing that  there  Is  much  that  needs  doing.  The 
so-called  "helping  professions"  are  badly  in 
need  of  manpower.  There  are  now  over  5  mil- 
lion significant  public  service  tasks  that 
could  be  performed.  If  our  available  man- 
power is  properly  mobilized.  Many  senior 
citizens  have  the  aptitude  and  competence 
and  desire  to  provide  services  in  institutions 
for  young  and  old,  in  schools  and  libraries. 
in  ghettos  and  In  suburbs. 

Americans  are  also  beginning  to  realize 
that  among  our  population  older  persons  Is 
a  deep,  rich  reservoir  of  talent,  wisdom  and 
experience. 

We  should  match  up  older  people  who  want 
to  serve  with  the  tasks  that  need  doing. 

What  Is  needed  now  Is  a  sustained,  na- 
tional program  that  wfil  give  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  possibly  millions  of  able- 
bodied  older  Americans  new  opportunities 
for  service  and  participation;  and  which  will 
give  communities  more  of  what  they  need. 
Older  people  can  do  much  toward  taking  care 
of  the  long-neglected  needs  of  society. 
Therefore.  I  propose: 

The  establishment  of  a  national  senior 
citizens  community  service  corps  in  which 
persons  both  over  and  approaching  retire- 
ment age  can  earn  incomes  or  volunteer  to 
do  Jobs  which  can  help  communities 
throughout  the  nation  achieve  vital  social 
goals  We  need  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
our  older  people. 


TO    SUM    UP 

We  must  ask  what  oui  Americans  who  are 
aged  or  aging  seek  and  we  must  strive  to 
better  meet  their  objectives. 

Will  their  final  share  In  life's  experience 
be  a  time  of  dignity,  of  renewed  purpose, 
deepened  and  enriched  by  experience? 

Or  win  these  years  be  a  time  for  waiting 
and  empty  intervals,  full  of  foreboding  of  the 
future? 

If  we  can  work  on  a  forward-looking  pro- 
gram along  the  lines  I  have  Just  outlined,  we 
will  speed  the  dawn  of  that  new  day  which 
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will  bring  a  better  life  for  all  older  Ameri- 
cans and  for  tlielr  famlllee. 


CONGRESSMAN  STEIGER  REPORTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1.  1968 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rzcord,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing report  to  my  constituents  in  the 
Sixth  District: 

WASHtNGTON    NrWSLZTTEK.    SFPTEMBEB    1968 
CONCBXSS    RXCONVCNCS 

Dciut  Priknd  :  (Congress  recessed  during  Au- 
gust while  both  political  conventions  were 
held.  This  time  gave  me  an  opportunity  to 
return  to  the  sixth  district  and  visit  all  of 
the  counties.  It  was  good  to  be  home  and  to 
have  a  chance  to  visit  with  so  many  of  you. 

Qongre«9  reconvened  on  September  4  to 
complete^lts  unfinished  buslneos.  Action  Is 
needed  on  five  appropriation  bills:  Labor, 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Appropria- 
tions; Defense;  Porelgn  Assistance;  Inde- 
pendent Offices;   and  Military  Construction. 

Several  bills  in  which  I  have  an  Interest 
need  action.  The  Higher  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  1968  and  The  Vocational 
Eklucatlonal  Bill  are  both  in  conference  and 
are  "must"  bills.  The  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  extension  and  the 
1955  Agriculture  Act  extension  are  also  im- 
portant bills  still  to  be  considered  by  both 
houses. 

There  are  In  addition  two  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion that  I  will  make  every  effort  to  have 
passed  before  Congress  adjourns;  the  Elec- 
tion Reform  Act  and  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act.  Both  of  these  bills  are 
bottled  up  In  the  House  Rules  Committee. 
I  have  joined  with  several  of  my  coUesguee 
In  urging  that  Congreas  take  -whatever  ac- 
tion necessary  to  see  that  they  are  passed 
prior  to  adjournment. 

Much  of  this  Pall  session  will  be  wasted 
because  of  distractions  of  the  election  cam- 
paigns. We  should  proceed  with  our  legisla- 
tive buslneee  and  adjourn  promptly.  As  Con- 
gressional seeslons  become  longer  it  becomes 
more  dUScult  to  spend  time  at  home  in  Wis- 
consin. 

OAOtT    IMPORTS    COINO    XJT   AGAIN 

American  dairy  producers  have  lost  more 
than  600  million  dollars  because  of  dairy 
Imports  and  a  decline  In  exports  since  1963. 
During  these  4 '4  years,  the  dairy  farmer's 
market  has  been  affected  by  the  equivalent 
production  of  nearly  80  thousand  2S-cow 
farms,  or  more  than  17  billion  pounds  of 
milk  equivalent. 

It  came  to  my  attention  recently  that 
250.000  pounds  of  foreign  produced  mozza- 
rella  cheese  entered  New  York  harbor  for 
domestic  distribution  dtirlng  a  single  week. 
This  Is  not  an  Isolated  incident.  Poreign  pro- 
ducers are  sending  dairy  products  to  this 
country  as  fast  as  they  caa^  get  the  boats 
loaded. 

I  have  made  every  effort  to  get  action  by 
the  Administration  on  this  problem.  I  have 
teatitied  at  Tariff  Commission  hearings, 
tirged  action  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  just  recently  wrote  again  to  the  Presi- 
dent asking  for  action. 

If  steps  are  not  taken  soon,  more  of  our 
dairy  farmers  and  cheese  producers  will  be 
forced  out  of  business.  This  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  happen.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
allow  U.S.  taxpayers  to  continue  to  support 
foreign  producers  by  having  the  Commodity 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Credit  Corporation  remove  from  our  markets 
domestically  produced  surpluses. 

Por  that  reason  I  will  continue  to  urge 
that  the  President  and  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture take  immediate  action  under  the  au- 
thority granted  to  them  and  I  will  continue 
to  press  {or  favorable  action  on  the  Dairy 
Import  bin  I  Introduced. 

RKFOBT    ON    VZTEKANS    LEGISLATION 

Clearly  the  needs  of  the  nation's  26  mil- 
lion vetersms  have  been  of  concern  to  the 
90th  Congress.  In  the  past  two  years  more 
than  670  bills  and  resolutions  were  referred 
to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  for  con- 
sideration. Eleven  major  veterans  bills  were 
enacted  Into  law. 

The  most  recent  law  provides,  starting 
Jan.  1,  1969.  an  eight  per  cent  Increase  in 
compensation  payments  to  service-connected 
disabled  veterans;  for  the  totally  disabled 
veterans  a  tlOO  a  month  minimum  will  be 
granted,  bringing  their  compensation  to  $400. 
The  law  affects  some  1,931,000  veterans. 

The  first  important  law  to  be  enacted  for 
veterans  during  this  Congress.  The  Veterans 
Pensions  and  Readjustment  Assistance  Act 
of  1967,  provided  for  a  5.4  per  cent  cost-of- 
living  increase  in  pensions. 

Other  Important  new  laws  include  in- 
creases for  widows,  updating  the  OI  loan 
program  and  broadening  It  for  post-Korean 
and  Viet  Nam  veterans;  authorizing  full  vet- 
erans status  for  Viet  Nam  War  veterans;  and 
authorizing  40  per  cent  of  hospital  costs  In 
establishing  amounts  payable  for  nursing 
care. 

The  Sixth  District  has  a  county  Veterans 
Service  Officer  in  each  county  Court  House. 
County  officers  are  dedicated  to  serving  the 
veterans,  and  they  have  additional  Informa- 
tion available  on  veterans  programs.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  them  In 
many  cases  which  have  come  to  their  atten- 
tion. 

TiKCTSLATTVE     REPOBT 

Two  bills  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  co- 
sponsoring  were  recently  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  hopefully  will  receive 
favorable  action  in  the  Senate  before  the 
close  of  the  90th  Congress. 

My  service  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  has  given  me  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  more  of  what  we  must  do 
In  order  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  young 
Americans. 

The  bills  I've  co-sponsored  result  from 
studying  our  problems  and  are  designed  to 
meet  two  special  needs. 

On  September  4  the  House  passed  HH. 
14314  to  amend  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  per- 
mit employer  contributions  to  trust  funds 
providing  employees,  their  families,  and  de- 
pendents with  scholarships  for  study  at  ed- 
ucational institutions  or  establishing  child- 
care  centers  for  prep  school  and  school-age 
dependents  of  employees.  This  legislation  is 
designed  to  provide  additional  opportunities 
for  labor  and  management  to  work  togethei 
in  order  to  give  the  private  sector  a  better 
chance  to  make  a  contribution  to  education 
as  well  as  provide  more  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  working  mothers.  This  will  do 
much  to  ensure  quality  care  for  more  young 
people. 

On  September  16  the  House  passed  H.R. 
18763  to  begin  pre-school  programs  for 
handicapped  children.  There  are  over  five 
million  handicapped  school-aged  children  In 
this  country  and,  according  to  recent  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education  statistics,  fewer  than  40  per 
cent  are  receiving  special  education  assist- 
ance. In  addition  to  the  five  million  handi- 
capped children  it  has  been  estimated  there 
are  an  additional  1 14  million  such  children 
In  the  pre-school  years,  ages  three  to  six. 
The  significance  of  the  legislation  Is  that  It 
provides  the  first  step  of  experimentation  and 
demonstration  in  a  process  that  I  hope  will 
result  In  effective  community-based  pre- 
school programs  for  handicapped  children. 


October  1,  1968 

SERVICE    ACAOEMT    NOMINATIONS    AVAILABLE 

It  Is  again  time  for  nominations  to  the 
U.S.  service  academies.  Nominations  do  not 
need  to  be  turned  in  until  December,  but, 
the  selection  process  Is  a  difficult  one  so  we 
must  begin  each  year  In  September. 

As  you  may  know,  last  year  I  appointed  a 
sixth  district  Commission  on  Congressional 
Appointments.  This  Commli>slon,  selected  on 
a  nen-partlsan  basis,  fills  all  nominations 
that  I  have  available. 

Members  of  the  Commission  are:  Dr.  Bern- 
ard S.  Adams,  Rlpon;  Mrs.  Terrence  DeBlock, 
Mequon;  Prank  M.  Kennedy,  Cedarburg; 
Harry  H.  Kind,  Menasha;  John  C.  Miller, 
Berlin;  Mrs.  Carlton  O.  Rogge,  Fond  du  Lac; 
George  M.  Schlckert,  Jr ,  West  Bend;  Don- 
ald J.  Stelnfort,  Oshkosh;  Wilfred  Turba, 
Elkhart  Lake;  Gaylord  Unbehaun,  Brilllon; 
Tim  Warner,  Ooetburg;  Bernard  C.  Zlegler, 
West  Bend. 

This  year.  I  have  available  appointments  to 
the  following  service  academies: 

U.S.  Militory  Academy  (West  Point) 2 

U.S.  Naval  Academy  (Annapolis) 3 

U.S.      Air      Porce      Academy      (Colorado 

Springs) 1 

U.S.    Merchant   Marine   Academy    (Kings 

Point,  N.Y.) 10 

For  each  of  these  vacancies  the  Commis- 
sion must  select  a  principal  nominee  and 
several  alternates.  Alternates  are  chosen  be- 
cause many  times  the  principal  nominees  are 
unable  to  meet  the  high  physical  require- 
ments of  academy  life. 

If  you  or  someone  you  know  Is  Interested 
In  attending  one  of  the  academies  and  Is 
physically  fit.  please  fill  out  the  attached 
form  and  return  it  to  my  office  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  Commission  requires  that  appli- 
cants provide  their  scores  from  the  College 
Board  Entrance  Examination. 
Sincerely, 

WILLIAM    A.    STEIGEB, 

Member  of  Congress. 


October  1,  1968 
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FEDERALLY    FINANCED    RADICALS: 
PUBLIC    AND    PRIVATE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  1,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  campaign  promises  coming  fast  and 
furious  these  days,  a  very  timely  column 
by  veteran  Newsman  Victor  Rlesel,  ap- 
pearing in  the  Wooster,  Ohio.  Dally 
Record  of  September  23,  should  be  re- 
quired reading  for  prospective  voters. 
With  the  abuses  in  the  Federal  poverty 
program  now  pretty  much  a  matter  of 
record,  one  would  have  thought  that  the 
magic  panacea  of  Federal  funds  would 
have  been  forgotten  at  least  imtll  after 
the  election.  However,  such  is  not  the 
case,  and  this  discredited  formula  Is 
again  being  trotted  out  in  this  campaign 
year. 

Columnist  Rlesel  reports  that  some  di- 
rectors of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, long  before  the  hippies,  ylpples, 
and  mobilize rs,  "quite  skillfully  directed 
poverty  workers  to  go  out  and  'revolu- 
tionize' the  Nation's  ghettos." 

According  to  Rlesel : 

Thus  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
perhaps  millions,  have  been  and  are  being 
ix>ured  Into  this  revolutionary  street-action 
tactic. 


As  a  member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  as  one  who  main- 
tains a  close  watch,  I  tend  to  believe  that 
even  this  is  an  understatement.  Reports 
and  information  which  I  have  received 
indicate  that  the  problem  may  be  much 
worse,  the  amounts  much  higher,  and 
the  aims  and  programs  of  the  people  and 
groups  being  federally  financed  almost 
beyond  imagination. 

We  have  come  to  expect  some  "radi- 
calizing" from  a  handful  of  youths,  but 
when  they  are  joined  by  public  officials 
the  time  has  come  for  sweeping  changes, 
I  insert  the  column  into  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Fedebal  Poverty  Officials  Use  Workino 
Time  To  Discredit  United  States 
Washington,  D.C. — Long  before  the  hip- 
pies, Ylpples  and  Mobilizers  hit  the  streets 
to  "radicalize"  the  citizenry,  there  were  di- 
rectors of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
who.  quite  skillfully,  directed  poverty  work- 
ers to  go  out  and  "revolutionize"  the  nation's 
ghettos. 

This  community  action  formula  was  devel- 
oped by  two  former  labor  officials  appointed 
by  Ambassador  Sargent  Shrlver,  the  OEO 
director. 

The  labor  men  have  gone.  But  their  policy 
lingers  on  amid  turbulence,  violence,  tumul- 
tuous mass  picketing,  and  disruption  of 
child  care,  poverty  counseling,  cleanup  of 
slum  streets  and  training  of  the  hard  core 
jobless.  I  charge  this  flatly. 

The  labor  officials  nonchalantly  referred 
to  their  policy  of  educatlon-ln-revolution  as 
"Oo  fight  City  Hall."  There  is  at  least  one 
communication  in  the  OEO  files  to  this  ef- 
fect— unless  it  has  been  destroyed  of  Its  dos- 
sier moved  along  with  the  itinerant  labor 
men. 

Thus  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
perhaps  millions,  have  been  and  are  being 
poured  Into  this  revolutionary  street-action 
tactic.  Poverty  executives,  some  earning  from 
S15,000  to  $30,000  annually,  spend  their  time 
confronting,  frequently  battUng  the  police, 
picketing  city  halls  and  boards  of  education, 
closing  down  schools,  struggling  with  union 
workers,  and  actually  discrediting  the  U.S.  in 
the  presence  of  foreign  statesmen. 

These  poverty  specialists  draw  sizable  sal- 
aries while  smearing  their  employer — the 
federal  government. 

A  week  ago  I  explained  all  this  to  an  OEO 
official.  In  detail  I  reported  the  following 
Kafkaesque  "Incident": 

The  city  of  New  York  had  Invited  84  world 
leaders  In  the  country  for  a  UN  social  wel- 
fare conference,  to  take  a  walking  tour  of 
the  metropolis  on  Sept.  11.  The  Intent  was  to 
show  the  government  leaders  from  all  con- 
tinents— Including  Africa — the  "best  and 
worst"  of  our  society.  Fifty  prestigious  dele- 
gates from  50  nations  accepted  and  turned 
out. 

They  were  driven  out  to  the  city's  up- 
roarious Ocean  Hlll-Brownsvllle  district, 
where  the  black  decentralized  local  school 
governing  board  Is  battUng  the  United  Fed- 
eraUon  of  Teachers  (AFL-CIO),  the  largest 
local  union  In  the  land. 

The  UN  delegates  from  nations  reaching 
from  Norway  to  Uganda  went  into  the 
Brownsville  Community  Council  headquar- 
ters. This  is  a  federally  funded,  OEO  sub- 
sidiary. 

There  they  were  suddenly  told  by  a  local 
poverty  executive  that  they  would  soon  hear 
from  a  grandmother's  own  lips  how  she  was 
beaten  by  the  police — New  York's  not  Chi- 
cago's gendarmerie.  Before  the  weeping  wom- 
man  was  brought  on  stage,  the  world  dele- 
gates were  Informed  curtly  that  the  tour  was 
off.  There  just  was  nothing  to  see  at  the  child 
care  centers  or  other  poverty  offices,  clinics. 


and  counseling  services.  The  centers  had  been 
shut  down. 

Why?  Because,  said  the  OEO  executive  di- 
rector, the  400  poverty  counselors  and  work- 
ers   were    out    demonstrating    against    the 

police. 

Thus,  the  foreign  vUltors— on  whose  gov- 
ernments we  spend  hundreds  of  mUlions  of 
U.S  Informatton  Agency  dollars  for  good  will 
and  imagery  were  sent  back  to  their  hotels 
believing  that  here  fighting  poverty  means 
fighting. 

This  Is  the  Impression,  It  seems  to  me,  will- 
fully given  by  the  OEO  executives.  In  effect, 
one  federally  funded  agency  was  not  only 
discrediting  the  government  which  provides 
It  with  millions,  but  also  negating  the  work 
of  another  federal  agency. 

Furthermore,  the  poverty  officials — most  of 
the  dUtrict'B  400— were  accomplishing  their 
august  mission  on  government  time.  But  this 
disturbs  them  not.  They  have  been  picket- 
ing, terrorizing,  howling  at  city  officials  and 
the  boards  of  education  for  months. 

These  poverty  counselors  earn  from  $175  to 
$225  a  week,  depending  on  their  training  and 
education,  if  you'll  forgive  me  the  expres- 
sion. Their  leaders  earn  from  $15,000  to  $20,- 
000  annually.  The  latter  have  assistants  at 
pay  ranging  from  $11,000  to  $14,000.  And  In 
most  big  cities,  the  central  executive  director 
Is  In  charge  and  received  up  to  $30,000  a 
year. 

All  thU  I  explained  carefully  in  most  basic 
English  to  a  spokesman  for  the  OEO  national 
headquarters  here.  I  told  him  I'd  wait  a  week 
for  an  answer. 

How  could  federally  paid  "poverty  work- 
ers" be  permitted  to  go  off  and  demonstrate 
against  the  poUce?  How  could  they  be  per- 
mitted to  shut  down  child  care  centers?  What 
happened  to  the  children?  How  could  they 
continue  to  battle  the  authorities  day  after 
day  and  still  draw  pay? 

And  how  could  the  directors  of  one  federal 
agency,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
permit  their  colleagues  to  discredit  the  work 
of  another  federal  unit,  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  as  well  as  smear  the  reputation  of 
the  government  Itself? 
I  have  had  no  reply.  Does  no  one  care? 


THE  MORROW  PLOTS: 
OF  HOPE 


A  SYMBOL 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  30,  1968 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  im- 
pressive ceremony  took  place  Septem- 
ber 12,  1968.  on  the  Champaign-Urbana 
campus  of  the  University  of  lUinois.  The 
ceremony  marked  the  designation  of  the 
Morrow  Plots  as  a  national  historic  land- 
mark. ,„„„ 

The  Morrow  Plots,  begun  in  1876.  were 
the  first  field  experiment  plots  estab- 
lished by  a  college  or  university  in  the 
United  States.  The  lesson  they  have 
taught  us  has  a  great  meaning  for  the 
world  of  today.  Millions  of  people — in 
Asia,  in  Africa,  in  Latin  Americar-suffer 
from  malnutrition  in  areas  where  vast 
tracts  of  land  lay  untilled  or  yield  far 
below  their  productive  capacity.  The  les- 
son is  that  through  scientifically  proved 
practices  the  productive  capacity  of  an 
acre  of  land  can  be  multiplied  fourfold. 
Truly,  as  stated  by  Dr.  M.  B.  Russell, 
director  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural Experimental  Station : 
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The  Morrow  Plots  stand  as  ^  symbol  of 
hope»  that  hunger  and  prlwation  are  not  the 
inevitable  fate  of  man. 

At  this  point  I  include  Dr.  Russell's 
address,  as  well  as  the  remarks  of  other 
participants  at  the  dedication  ceremony: 
Opening  Remarks  op  Dean  Obville  G.  Bent- 
ley  OF  the  UNrvERsrrY  op  Illinois  College 

OP   AGRICULTURE  AT  DEDICATION   OP    MOBROW 

Plots 

For  nearly  a  century  the  Morrow  Plots  have 
been  a  monument  to  the  concept  that  re- 
search and  education  are  relevant  to  one  of 
man's  great  concerns— the  production  of 
food  from  the  soU.  Besides  providing  re- 
search, the  Morrow  Plots  have  been  a  teach- 
ing laboratory.  They  have  attracted  farmers 
and  other  visitors  from  all  over  Illinois,  as 
well  as  nationwide.  The  Plots  are  known  in- 
ternationally and  many  visitors  to  the 
campus  come  to  see  these  Plots. 

The  message  from  the  Morrow  Plots  is 
simple  but  dramatic:  man  must  conserve  the 
soil  It  he  wishes  to  harvest  a  bountiful  crop 
from  It  for  himself  as  weU  as  for  succeeding 
generations.  The  penalty  for  Indifference  to 
this  message  is  also  dftmatically  apparent. 
With  the  passage  of  t:me,  the  Morrow 
Plots  have  become  a  museum  piece,  but  they 
differ  from  many  artifacts  in  that  they  retain 
a  sense  of  relevance  and  urgency  for  the 
present.  As  one  reads  the  history  of  the  Plots 
and  reviews  the  findings  that  have  been 
drawn  from  the  experiments  conducted  on 
them.  It  seems  that  the  richest  legacy  they 
have  given  us  is  of  hope  for  the  future  and 
some  understanding  of  the  vision  the 
founders  of  this  University  held  for  the  fu- 
ture of  this  great  state  and  our  nation. 

It  was  fitting,  then,  that  the  College  of 
Agriculture  should  seek  to  have  these  his- 
toric plots  recognized  during  the  centennial 
observance  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  It  is 
for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Morrow  Plots  as  a  National 
Historic  Landmark  that  we  meet  here  today. 
The  original  plots,  later  to  be  designated 
as  the  Morrow  Plots,  were  begun  in  1876. 
Fixing  the  exact  date  has  not  been  easy,  but 
official  records  from  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  plus 
other  excerpts  from  later  Board  minutes, 
clearly  Indicate  that  plots  were  begun  on 
this  site  in  1876. 

Another  Interesting  historical  reference 
that  seems  apropos  to  this  occasion  Is  quoted 
from  the  June  10,  1876,  Issue  of  the  Prairie 
Farmer  in  which  there  appeared  a  brief  note 
from  professor  of  Agronomy  M.' Miles  of  the 
Illinois  Industrial  University,  from  which  I 
quote:  "I  have  decided  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment made  bv  Lawes  &  Gilbert,  with  wheat 
and  barley,  and  with  our  staple  crop,  Indian 

corn.  ^         ,        J 

•Believing  that  the  experiments  referred 
to  have  been  the  most  valuable  of  any  I  am 
acquainted  with,  in  demonstrating  the  ac- 
tion of  commercial  fertilizers  upon  the 
cereals,  I  expect  to  obtain  results  in  the  com 
experiments  now  in  progress  that  will  at 
least  be  suggestive  to  the  practical  farmer. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  preside  at  this 
dedication  ceremony  and  to  present  the  pro- 
gram arranged  for  the  occasion  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Agronomy. 
We  are  pleased  that  this  dedication  ceremony 
could  be  made  to  coincide  with  the  annual 
Agronomy  Field  Day  which  has  attracted 
farmers  and  businessmen  to  our  campus. 


REMARKS    OP    ALLEN    T.    EDMUNDS,    ASSOCIATE 

Regional  Director,  Great  Lakes  Area  Of- 
fice. National  Park  Service,  at  Dedication 
OP  Morrow  Plots 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  here  today,  and 
participate  in  the  program  of  presentation  of 
plaque  and  certificate  deslgnaUng  this  sig- 
nificant area  as  a  National  Historic  Land- 
mark. , 
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The  Registry  of  Nation*!  landmarks  la  a 
program  of  public  service  administered  by 
the  National  Park  Service.  US  Department 
of  the  Interior,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Historic  Sites  Act  of  1935 

It  was  to  establish  an  Inventory  of  the  na- 
tionally significant  historical  and  natural 
properties  of  America,  and  to  vigorously  en- 
courage their  continued  preservation,  that 
the  Registry  of  National  Landmarks  was 
undertaken. 

The  Reglitered  National  Landmarks  Pro- 
gram la  voluntary  Landmark  designation 
does  not  change  ownership  or  responsibility 
for  the  property 

To  receive  National  Landmark  status,  an 
area  must  have  been  given  comprehensive 
field  evaluation  by  National  Park  Service  spe- 
cialists and  committees  of  recognized  au- 
thorities, screened  by  the  Advisory  Board  on 
National  Parks.  Historic  Sites.  Buildings  and 
Monuments,  and  declared  eligible  for  the 
Registry  of  National  Landmarks  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

The  single  absolute  requirement  In  the 
evaluation  of  areas  Is  that  they  be  of  na- 
tional significance.  Each  selected  site  must 
pooaess  e;u:eptlonal  significance  In  Illustrat- 
ing or  cqnunemoratlng  the  natural  charac- 
ter or  the  historic  heritage  of  the  United 
States. 

A  Historic  Natural  Landmark,  to  possess 
national  significance,  must  reflect  Integrity, 
I.e.,  It  requires  original  location  and  In- 
tangible elements  of  feeling  and  association. 
This  Is  no  small  distinction.  Prom  some  30.000 
sites  and  structures  studied  by  our  National 
Survey  of  Historic  Sites  and  Buildings,  up 
to  now.  only  a  little  more  than  750  of  the 
most  distinguished  have  been  selected  to 
be  national  landmarks 

In  these  times  of  rapid  changes  and  scien- 
tific endeavors  In  outer  space.  It  is  nice  to 
know  that  an  experiment  of  considerable 
benefit  to  many  generations,  the  Morrow 
Plots,  has  been  In  continuous  operation  since 
1876  on  this  plain  old  earth.  Truly  this  Is  a 
historical  landmark. 

Chancellor  Peltason.  It  Is  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall.  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service,  George 
B  Hartzog.  Jr..  that  I  present  to  you  this 
plaque  and  certificate  designating  the  Mor- 
row Plots  as  a  National  Historic  Landmark. 

RsMARKS  OF  UNrvxRsrrT  or  Illinois  Chan- 
cellos  J.  W.  Pkltason  at  Dksicnatton  of 
Moaaow  Plots  as  National  Historic 
Landmark 

It  seems  particularly  fitting  that  the 
Morrow  Plots,  which  have  for  so  long  been 
associated  with  the  well-being  of  rural 
America,  should  now  be  designated  as  a 
National  Historic  Landmark. 

For  nearly  a  centxiry  the  faculty,  the  staff. 
and  the  students  of  this  great  University  have 
been  Just  a  little  closer  to  agriculture  because 
of  the  Morrow  Plots  and  the  stories  that  these 
Morrow  Plots  tell  about  good  soil  manage- 
ment. These  lessons  have  been  especially 
significant  for  the  young  people  who  have 
not  had  the  privilege  of  living  on  the  land. 

We  are  a  relatively  young  nation,  but  even 
so  we  have  a  rich  and  Illustrious  history. 
Much  of  this  history  has  Its  roots  In  the 
field  of  agrlcxature  and  It  Is  meaningful  to 
all  of  us  that  today  we  are  recognizing  the 
historical  contributions  of  the  Morrow  Plots. 
Speaking  for  President  Henry  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  University  staff,  I  am  proud  to 
accept  the  designation  of  the  Morrow  Plots  as 
a  Registered  National  Historic  Landmark. 

Rkkarks  of  Congressman  William  L. 
Sprinoxx,  of  Illinois,  at  the  Dedication 
OF  THE  Morrow  Plots 

President  Henry.  Chancellor  Peltason,  Mr. 
Bdmunds,  distinguished  guests,  ladles  and 
gentlemen. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This.  In  some  ways,  is  a  rather  historic 
occasion  Just  for  me  to  be  here.  As  I  look 
out  over  this  audience.  I  see  those  who  were 
here  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  .  .  . 

It  seems  strange  to  us  in  iO«8  that  there 
ever  should  have  been  any  question  that  our 
rich  prairie  soli  could  be  depleted  by  the 
continuous  growing  of  crops. 

We  know  now — and  we  have  known  for 
many  years — that  the  growing  of  corn  and 
other  crops  does  drain  oUr  soil  of  elemenu 
essential  to  bountiful  harvests  like  we  had 
last  fall. 

We  also  know  now  that  we  can  maintain 
the  productivity  of  our  fertile  land  through 
crop  rotation,  the  application  of  fertilizers 
and  the  planting  of  legumes,  which  In  the 
last  14  years  have  been  revolutionary  in  the 
field  of  agriculture. 

Every  schoolboy  knows  these  things  now — 
at  least  every  schoolboy  who  grows  up  In  a 
rural  community — but  these  fundamental 
facts  which  underlie  our  vast  and  productive 
agricultural  Industry  were  not  known  as 
facts  when  the  Morrow  Plots  were  first  es- 
tablished in  1876. 

Before  that  time  there  were  men.  intelli- 
gent GLnd  far-sighted  men.  men  of  science  as 
well  as  practical  farmers,  who  developed 
theories  on  the  basis  of  their  own  Insights 
and  their  own  observations.  Many  of  these 
theories  proved  true  but  not  until  they  were 
tested  here  at  the  Morrow  Plots. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  these  plots  have 
been  designated  as  a  National  Historic  Land- 
mark 

This  designation  means  that  your  federal 
government  has  taken  official  recognition  of 
the  exceptional  value  of  the  Morrow  Plots  In 
commemorating  the  history  of  the  United 
States 

This  designation  was  made  by  the  Honor- 
able Stewart  L.  Udall.  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board  on  National  Parks,  Historic 
Sites.  Buildings  and  Monuments,  entirely  on 
the  basis  of  studies  prepared  by  the  National 
Survey  of  Historic  Sites  and  Buildings,  pur- 
suant to  the  Historic  Sites  Act  of  1035. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  read  the  de- 
scription of  the  Morrow  Plots  as  prepared  by 
the  National  Survey  of  Historic  Sites  and 
Buildings: 

"MORROW   PLOTS.   ILLINOIS 

"Begun  in  1876  and  enlarged  In  1879.  the 
Morrow  Plou  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
were  the  first  field  experiment  plots  estab- 
lished by  a  college  or  a  university  in  the 
United  States.  They  were  reduced  in  number 
from  10  to  three  In  1904.  The  Morrow  Plots 
were  of  great  importance  in  proving  that 
prairie  soil  could  be  depleted  by  the  con- 
tinuous cropping  of  corn  and.  conversely, 
that  crop  rotation  was  an  effective  method  of 
preventing  soil  exhaustion.  They  continue  to 
provide  data  on  the  effects  of  crop  rotation 
and  the  impact  of  organic  smd  chemical  nu- 
triments on  plant  yields.  Of  the  three  plots 
now  used,  one  dates  back  to  1876  and  the 
others  to  1879." 

May  I,  humbly,  at  this  point,  add  a  per- 
sonal note. 

Dean  Bentley  first  wrote  to  me,  according 
to  my  files,  on  December  29,  1966.  about  the 
possibility  of  having  the  Morrow  Plots  desig- 
nated as  a  National  Historic  Landmark. 

It  was  hoped  that  we  could  obtain  this 
recognlton  during  the  University's  centennial 
year  which,  as  you  all  know,  began  in  early 
1067  and  extended  through  March  11.  1968. 

Unfortunately,  we  found  that  the  wheels 
don't  move  that  rapidly  where  historical 
landmarks  are  concerned  The  criteria  by 
which  these  landmarks  are  evaluated  and  ad- 
Judged  are  severe  and  exact,  and  necessarily 
so.  These  studies  took  almost  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  it  was  not  until  last  May  17th  that 
I  had  the  honor  of  announcing  the  official 
designation. 

Even  without  this  recognlton  the  Morrow 
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Plots  have  long  attract«d  the  attention  of 
agronomists  and  farmers  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Many  of  them  have  come  here  to 
see  them,  and  I  am  sure  that  many  fanners 
from  all  over  the  world  will  continue  to  do  so 
And  I  certainly  congratulate  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  Its  great  College  of  Agriculture 
on  this  splendid  achievement. 

Remarks  of  Untvcrsitt  c^  Illinois  PRRsmrNT 
Davii)   D.    Henrt 

Dean  Bentley.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  while 
I  do  not  expect  to  add  to  the  information 
about  the  Morrow  Plots,  presented  here  by 
others,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  make 
several  points  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  oc- 
casion. The  event  is  of  Unlversltywide  signifi- 
cance. (The  only  other  officially  designated 
national  historic  landmark  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  Is  the  famous  Jane  Addams'  Hull 
House  at  the  entrance  of  the  Chicago  Circle 
Campus.) 

It  Is  relevant  for  me  first  to  express  appre- 
ciation, institutionally  and  personally,  to 
Congressman  William  Springer  for  his  repre- 
sentation in  this  matter.  In  countless  effec- 
tive ways.  Mr.  Springer  is  a  bridge  between 
the  University  and  the  Federal  Government, 
and  we  are  grateful. 

The  Congressman  has  reminded  us  that  a 
hundred  years  ago  agriculture  was  not  .1 
science.  It  was  an  aggregate  of  folklore,  rumor 
and  report.  Not  very  many  people  were  really 
sure  of  anything  about  agriculture  and  what 
many  thought  they  were  sure  of  was  often 
not  so.  Out  of  that  condition,  because  of  the 
research  activity  represented  by  the  Morrow 
Plots,  came  the  agricultural  science  which 
has  had  a  fantastic  impact  upon  the  world 
and  which  today  is  regarded  as  the  salvation 
of  the  human  race. 

The  historic  marker  to  be  placed  here  is  a 
reflection  of  the  flowering  of  a  magnificent 
concept  upon  which  universities  have  been 
built  and  which  today  lies  at  the  very  es- 
sence of  our  own  survival.  I  refer  to  the  re- 
search function  of  universities  which  results 
in  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  I  also 
refer  to  the  precept  of  the  Land-Grant  Uni- 
versity movement — to  carry  knowledge,  old 
and  new.  Into  the  field,  the  home,  the  office, 
and  the  community.  These  are  basic  elements 
In  the  mission  of  the  university.  They  are  of 
Importance  to  students  as  well  as  to  external 
communities.  We  teach  graduate  students 
through  the  research  process,  and  the  under- 
graduates profit  from  being  a  ptart  of  a  com- 
munity of  learning.  The  marking  of  the  Mor- 
row Plots  may  be  seen  as  an  index  to  these 
concepts  in  American  life. 

At  this  p>olnt,  I  enter  a  note  of  concern  as 
to  what  is  happening  in  Washington.  For 
twenty  years,  the  Federal  Government  has  in- 
vested heavily  in  research  in  all  fields  of 
learning.  Agriculture  has  been  a  part  of  that 
developing  program.  Anyone  who  looks  at 
the  record,  from  atomic  energy  to  cancer  to 
space,  knows  that  the  Investment  has  had 
Impressive  dividends.  Now.  unfortunately,  in 
the  reevaluatlon  of  budget  priorities,  oc- 
casioned by  war.  Inflation  and  the  intricacies 
of  federal  finance,  the  Government  must  take 
a  new  look  at  priorities  in  expenditures.  In 
that  process  there  is  very  great  danger  that 
the  research  activities  of  the  universities  will 
be  curtailed.  Let  us  hope  that  our  tribute 
today  to  the  achievements  in  agriculture  re- 
search will  provide  perspective.  Research 
must  be  among  the  highest  priorities  if  we 
are  to  continue  to  have  the  benefits  that 
come  from  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

I  am  hopeful  that  our  examining  the  his- 
tory of  the  Morrow  Plots  will  help  us  under- 
stand the  priority  that  we  must  continue  to 
give  to  the  basic  Idea  of  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  the  Federal  Government's  rela- 
tionship to  It.  and  the  necessity  of  continu- 
ing dedication  to  its  enhancement  as  a  means 
of  survival  as  a  people,  as  a  nation  and,  in- 
deed, as  a  world. 
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REMARKS  OF  M.  D.  THORNE.  HEAD.  DEPART- 
MENT OF  AORONOMT,  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLI- 
NOIS 

It  Is  obviously  impossible  to  recognize  here 
today  all  the  important  contributions  made 
by  various  individuals  to  the  Morrow  Plots. 
I  will  mention  the  contributions  of  many, 
but  there  will  be  many  who  cannot  be  men- 
tioned. The  main  purpose  of  my  remarks  is 
to  pay  tribute  to  some  Individuals  who  are 
present  today  who  were  directly  involved  with 
the  planning  and  operation  of  these  plots 
over  a  number  of  years  in  the  past  and  some 
who  are  currently  so  involved. 

The  Morrow  Plots  were  established  in  1876 
by  Professor  Manley  Miles,  who  was  the  first 
Professor  of  Agriculture  In  the  United  States, 
at  Michigan  State  University.  It  Is  interest- 
ing  to  note   that  Mr.  Edmunds  of  the  Na- 
tional   Park    Service    is    now    offlced    in    the 
Manley    Miles    building    on    the    campus    of 
Michigan   State   University.  This  building  is 
named  after  the  same  Professor  Miles.  The 
plots  here  were  named  after  Professor  Mor- 
row.   He   was   the   individual    who   was    very 
instrumental  in  getting  the  plots  recognized 
officially  by  the  University  of  Illinois  and  in 
helping    to   get   them   successfully   initiated. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  very  first 
President  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Regent 
Gregory,  presented  a  report  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees     regarding     the     establishment     of 
these  plots   The  Morrow  Plots  have  been  in- 
timately associated  with  the  history  of  the 
University   of   Illinois   almost  since   its   very 
beginning.   The   presence   here   today  of  the 
current  President  of   the  University  of  DU- 
nols.  Dr.  David  Dodds  Henry,  Is  further  evi- 
dence of  the  continuing  recognition  by  the 
university  of  the  value  of  these  plou.  It  is 
most  appropriate  that  the  plote  are  desig- 
nated as  a  National  Historic  Landmark  dur- 
ing the  admlnUtratlon  of  the  first  Chancellor 
of  the  university  at  the  Urbana  campus   We 
are  also  pleased  at  the  support  given  these 
plots  by  Chancellor  Peltason  and  deeply  ap- 
preciate  his  presence   here   today   to   receive 
the  official  certificate  from  Mr.  Edmunds.  His 
remarks  at  that  time  adequately  demonstrate 
his   recognlUon   of   the   Morrow   Plots  as  an 
important  part  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
campus. 

Some  names  which  should  be  mentioned 
In  connection  with  the  history  of  the  plots 
are  those  which  have  appeared  on  official 
publications  of  the  research  information 
coming  from  them.  These  names  Include: 
T.  F.  Hunt,  P.  D.  Gardner,  E.  Davenport. 
W.  J  Praser,  Cyril  G.  Hopkins,  J.  E.  Bead- 
himer.  W.  G.  Eckhardt,  F.  C.  Bauer,  R.  S. 
Smith,  L.  H.  Smith,  E.  E.  de  Turk,  C.  J.  Badger, 
A  L.  Lang,  L.  B.  Miller,  C.  H.  Parnham,  P.  E. 
Johnson,  L.  F.  Marlott,  M.  H.  Nelson  and  J. 
W.  Pendleton.  All  these  men  have  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  which  have  helped  as- 
sure the  worldwide  reputation  of  these  plots. 
There  are  present  today  one  lady  and  six  men 
I  will  Introduce  and  ask  you  to  Join  me  In 
expressing  our  gratitude  to  them  for  services 
rendered  and  their  stewardship  of  these  plots. 
First — the  lady.  She  Is  the  widow  of  a  man 
who  supervised  the  day-to-day  care  of  these 
plots  for  over  twenty  years.  He  is  Mr.  C.  H. 
"Dusty"  Parnham.  whose  death  in  India  two 
months  ago  has  left  us  all  shocked  and  sad- 
dened. He  was  Superintendent  of  the  Agro- 
nomy Research  Farm  at  Urbana  before  his 
assignment  on  the  University  of  Illinois  staff 
at  Jabalpur,  India.  The  lady  is  Mrs.  Mary 
Parnham,  wife  and  companion  of  Dusty  for 
36  years. 

Next,  the  man  who  succeeded  Mr.  Parnham 
as  Superintendent  of  the  Agronomy  Research 
Station,  in  which  capacity  he  has  served  for 
the  past  three  years.  These  duties  include 
the  current  supervision  of  the  day-to-day 
care  of  the  plots.  He  is  Mr.  Gene  Oldbam. 
Next,  the  right-hand  man  of  both  Messrs. 
Parnham  and  Oldham  for  over  twenty  years. 
we  recognize  him  today  for  his  personal 
dedicated  service  and  also  on  behalf  of  the 
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fieldmen  and  technicians  who  have  per- 
formed the  actual  operations  on  the  plots 
and  continue  to  do  so  conscientiously.  He  Is 
Mr.  Lloyd  Clapp.  Foreman  of  the  Agronomy 
Research  Station,  Urbana. 

Next,  the  man  who  now  has  charge  of  the 
record  keeping  in  connection  with  the  plots 
and  who  helps  with  the  planning.  He  is  Mr. 
Lester  Boone,  Agronomist  at  Urbana. 

Next  are  two  men  who  have  been  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  plots  for  over 
thirty  years  each.  They  have  been  respon- 
sible lor  planning  the  research  and  reporting 
personally  and  In  publications  the  lessons 
learned  from  these  plots.  Both  these  men 
are  now  on  emeritus  status,  both  continue 
to  be  extremely  active  and  Interested  in 
these  plots.  Their  names  are  almost  synony- 
mous with  the  Morrow  Plots  in  the  minds  of 
a  great  many  people  who  have  heard  them 
talk  and  hav'e  read  their  publications.  They 
are  Mr.  A.  L.  "Al"  Lang  and  Mr.  L.  B.  "Larry ' 
Miller. 

I  should  like  to  recognize  also  the  man 
who  has  been  Chairman  of  the  program  we 
have  participated  In  today.  We  recognize  him 
for  this  and  as  a  representative  of  agricul- 
tural extension  employees  in  the  state  who 
have  really  told  the  story  of  the  plots  to  the 
persons  Interested  In  agriculture  in  Illinois. 
He  is  Dr.  Sam  Aldrlch,  Extension  Soil  Spe- 
cialist, University  of  ininois. 

Although  I  do  not  wish  to  Introduce  Dr. 
M.  B.  Russell  at  this  time,  I  do  wish  to  recog- 
nize his  support  of  the  research  aiid  educa- 
tional program  of  the  Morrow  Plots,  both  dur- 
ing the  time  he  was  Head  of  the  Agronomy 
Department  and  since  he  has  been  Director 
of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. 

I  wish  to  recognize  also  the  great  support  of 
Dr.  W.  L.  Burllson,  who  was  Head  of  the 
Agronomy  Department  here  for  over  thirty 
years,  preceding  Dr.  Russell.  We  also  wish  to 
recognize  the  Important  support  given  by 
officials  of  the  university.  Including  Deans  of 
Agriculture,  Presidents  and  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  over  the  many  years  these 
plots  have  been  in  existence. 

These,  then — these  men — are  some  of  the 
reasons  these  plots  have  been  called— and 
rightfully  so  I  believe — the  most  valuable 
piece  of  land  in  America.  The  Morrow  Plots— 
now  a  National  Historic  Landmark. 
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A  Symbol  of  Hope 
(Address  by  Dr.  M.  B.  Russell,  director.  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  University  of 
Illinois) 

It  Is  particularly  fitting  that  this  recogni- 
tion of  the  historic  significance  of  the  Mor- 
row Plots  should  occur  at  a  time  when  this 
great  university  Is  entering  Its  second  cen- 
tury of  service  to  the  state,  the  nation,  and 
the  world;  when  this  state  is  celebrating  Its 
sesquicentennlal;  and  when  this  nation  is 
still  less  than  two  hundred  years  old.  Thus, 
in  a  historic  sense,  these  plots  are  young. 
This  Institution  is  young.  This  state,  this  na- 
tion, and  its  people  are  young.  Appropriately, 
there  is  a  strong  note  of  history  In  this  cere- 
mony and  In  the  remarks  made  here  today. 

It  is  of  interest  to  observe  that  the  Morrow 
Plots  were  established  In  1876,  the  centennial 
year  of  one  of  the  greatest  proclamations  of 
free  men  In  all  time,  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. It  Is  now  clear  that  the  lesson  of 
the  Morrow  Plots  represents  a  new  kind  of 
declaration  of  Independence — not  of  political 
Independence  but  independence  from  one  of 
the  fears  that  man  has  had  since  the  dawn 
of  time,  the  fear  of  hunger.  It  is  with  this 
thought  m  mind  that  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  a  few  thoughts  that  will  help  us 
see  the  Morrow  Plots  in  broader  perspective. 
Thinking  of  them  In  terms  of  a  declara- 
tion of  independence,  let  us  reflect  for  a  mo- 
ment the  fact  that  from  the  beginning,  the 
story  of  man  has  Involved  his  conquest  of 
nature,   his   efforts   to   understand   himself. 


and  his  desire  to  live  In  harmony  with  his 
fellow  men.  To  meet  his  basic  biological 
needs  for  food  and  shelter,  primitive  man 
foraged  in  his  environment  In  a  way  not 
dissimilar  to  that  of  other  mammals  with 
which  he  shared  the  terrestrial  biosphere. 
Man,  however,  slowly  developed  a  new  com- 
ponent of  the  ecosystem  in  which  he  op- 
erated that  markedly  altered  his  history.  This 
new  input  was  the  capacity  for  rational 
thought.  The  ability  to  learn  from  experi- 
ence and  to  transmit  knowledge  from  one 
generation  to  the  next  marked  the  beginning 
of  man's  cultural  development. 

Early  man  learned  that  the  environment 
was  malleable  and  could  be  modified  to  meet 
more  effectively  his  basic  needs.  Since  that 
Ume,  there  has  been  a  slow,  often  uneven, 
increase  in  man's  ability  to  control  or  modify 
the  physical  and  biological  characteristics 
and  behavior  of  the  ecosystem  of  which  he 
Is  a  part. 

Another  consequence  of  the  Injection  of 
the  human  mind  Into  the  ecosystem  has  been 
the  development  of  a  structured  culture  in- 
volving specialization  of  function  and  the 
flow  of  goods  and  services  among  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  total  society.  Such  struc- 
turing and  speciaUzatlon  has  resulted  in 
great  Increases  In  the  capacity  of  groups  of 
men  to  manage  more  fully  their  total  en- 
vironment, but  at  the  same  time  has  in- 
creased the  interdependence  among  individ- 
uals and  subgroups.  As  the  complexity  of  the 
social  structure  increased,  techniques  have 
been  developed  to  regulate  the  functional 
interactions  among  Its  component  parts  with 
the  objective  of  enhancing  the  welfare  of 
mankind  In  the  contemporary  world,  man- 
kind is  making  adjustments  In  Its  organiza- 
Uon  and  structure  lor  a  young,  vlrtle,  and 
highly  reactive  component  called  science 

History  records  the  rise  and  fall  of  many 
civilizations,  often  associated  with  the  mis- 
management of  their  basic  capacity  to  feed 
their  people.  From  this  location  in  the  fertile 
heartland  of  this  prosperous  nation,  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  realize  that  the  lot  of  mil- 
lions of  people  throughout  the  world  Is  sUll 
one  of  hunger  and  privation.  In  this  land  of 
plenty  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  more  than 
half  of  the  population  of  the  world  goes  to 
bed  each  evening  hungry.  General  recogni- 
tion of  the  magnitude  and  signlfiance  of  this 
problem  of  world-wide  food  supply  has  been 
brought  most  forcefully  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  public  by  the  study  publUhed 
last  year  by  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  entitled  "The  World  Pood  Prob- 
lem." 

That  report  reminds  us  that  at  present  this 
planet  supports  a  population  of  roughly  sy* 
billion  people,  with  an  estimated  doubUng 
time  of  roughly  25-30  years,  which  means  by 
the  end  of  the  century  there  will  probably 
be  more  than  6  billion  people  on  this 
troubled  planet. 

The  total  land  surface  of  the  world  is  about 
32  billion  acres,  or  about  10  acres  per  capita 
for  the  present  population.  However,  only 
about  lO'v  of  this  is  of  a  quality  and  in  a 
climatic  situation  that  renders  it  suitable  for 
cultivation.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  a 
high  proportion  of  land  now  being  farmed 
Is  still  being  cultivated  with  traditional, 
primitive  practices.  Thus,  the  present  popu- 
lation has  available  roughly  one  acre  per 
capita  for  the  production  of  its  food  and 
fiber  needs. 

We  are  all  famlUar  with  the  ominous  im- 
plications of  the  Malthuslan  quotient  that 
says  that  food  supply  tends  to  increase  as  a 
linear  function  and  In  direct  proportion  to 
the  area  of  land  under  cultivation  whereas 
the  population  increases  as  an  exponential 
function.  This,  of  course,  is  a  very  grim,  pes- 
simistic ouUook  on  the  future  of  man. 

However,  the  Morrow  Plots  stand  as  a  sym- 
bol of  hope  that  hunger  and  privation  are 
not  the  Inevitable  fate  of  man. 
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For,  In  the  flnal  analysis,  the  capacity  to 
produce  food  Is  based  on  the  use  of  the  soil, 
water,  and  sunlight  through  the  alchemy 
of  the  green  leaf.  Basic  understanding  of  the 
processes  and  components  of  those  funda- 
mental reactions  generated  by  science  In- 
troduces multipliers  at  every  stage  of  the 
food  production  process. 

A  comparison  of  the  treated  and  untreated 
part  of  the  Morrow  Plots  shows  that  through 
the  application  of  science-based  production 
practices,  the  capacity  of  an  acre  of  land 
to  produce  can  be  multiplied  roughly  four- 
fold. 

In  world-wide  studies  of  the  yield  re- 
sponses to  Improved  practices,  roughly  this 
same  4-to-I  ratio  Is  found  In  wheat,  rice, 
maize,  and  other  food  crops.  Comparisons  of 
national  yield  averages  of  the  developed 
countries  with  those  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  also  show  similar  ratios.  These 
data  clearly  demonstrate  that  science  can 
provide  a  multiplier  factor  In  the  food  pro- 
duction equation.  This  multiplier  Is  the 
symbol  of  hope  that  la  a  part  of  the  Morrow 
Plots. 

None  would  suggest  tha^  mere  knowledge 
of  the  germ  plasm  of  the  grain,  the  chem- 
istry of  t)i«.soll.  or  the  biology  of  pest  con- 
trol are  the  only  Ingredients  that  are  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  the  effective  application 
of  this  multiplier  symbol.  For  nowhere  is 
the  idea  of  interaction  among  factors  of  pro- 
duction more  dramatically  evident  than  In 
the  field  of  agricultural  production.  There  Is 
a  strong  and  fundamental  interaction  be- 
tween a  large  number  of  physical,  biological, 
and  the  social,  political,  and  economic  fac- 
tors that  strongly  affect  food  production.  The 
mere  existence  of  the  technical  knowledge 
of  how  plants  grow,  of  how  they  respond  to 
fertilization,  or  of  how  to  control  pests  can- 
not be  translated  Into  food  to  fill  stomachs 
of  hungry  children  unless  at  the  same  time 
there  can  be  developed  a  kind  of  social,  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  cultural  environment 
that  engenders  hope,  provides  the  oppor- 
tunity for  recognition,  and  creates  incentives 
for  Improvement. 

Some  of  the  most  urgent  needs  and  chal- 
lenging opportunities  are  to  discover  in  the 
ftrea  of  the  social,  political,  and  cultural  de- 
velopment the  kinds  of  principles  that  can 
serve  as  guldeposts  for  progress  in  the  same 
way  that  the  Morrow  Plots  serve  in  the  field 
of  natural  science. 

In  summary,  then,  we  can  say  that  in 
historic  perspective  and  in  terms  of  their 
broader  implications,  the  Morrow  Plots  do 
serve  as  a  symbol  of  hope  for  hungry  people 
throughout  the  world.  They  serve  as  living 
proof  that  nature  is  malleable.  They  demon- 
strate that  man  Is  not  a  passive  captive  of 
nature  but,  that,  given  biowledge,  he  can 
manage  natural  resources  and  biological  pro- 
duction processes  in  ways  that  meet  more 
fully  his  basic  needs  for  food. 

Located  in  the  heartland  of  a  yoting  na- 
tion In  an  area  of  high  Inherent  productivity, 
the  Morrow  Plots  are  still  very  young  when 
measured  on  the  scale  of  man's  ageless  strug- 
gle for  food,  shelter,  and  the  meaning  of 
life.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  this  struggle 
has  ebbed  and  flowed  often  in  ecologically 
hostile  environments  for  thousands  of  years. 
In  oither  regions  the  steady  increase  In  popu- 
lation has  caused  millions  of  restless,  hun- 
gry people  to  move  into  new  lands  in  their 
efforts  to  feed  themselves  and  their  children. 
What  Is  the  meaning  of  the  Morrow  Plots  to 
these  people? 

To  the  hungry  people  in  the  densely  popu- 
lated nations  where  the  land  has  been  cul- 
tivated since  the  dawn  of  civilization,  the 
simple  lesson  of  the  malleability  of  natiirtt 
and  of  man's  capacity  to  understand  and 
apply  knowledge  Is  a  shining  symbol  that 
land,  water,  sunshine,  and  the  alchemy  of 
the  green  leaf  are  renewable  natural  re- 
sources which,  if  managed  wisely,  can  yield 
food  in  perpetuity. 
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To  those  agricultural  pioneers  moving  into 
new  lands,  the  message  from  the  Morrow 
Plots  is  that  the  inherent  productivity  of 
even  the  most  fertile  soil  is  not  Inexhaustible 
and  that  crop  yields  will  quickly  decline  if 
exploitive  production  practices  are  used. 
However,  If  managed  wisely,  the  productivity 
of  land  brought  under  cultivation  will  not 
decline  and,  in  fact,  can  aormally  be  ex- 
pected to  Increase. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  as  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  enters  Its  second  century, 
the  historic  character  and  broad  slg^flcance 
of  the  Morrow  Plots  be  given  national  recog- 
nition. In  its  campus  setting  this  bit  of  his- 
toric ground  serves  as  a  constant  reminder  to 
faculty,  students,  and  visitors  from  this  and 
other  nations  around  the  world  of  the  time- 
less truth  and  broader  Interpretation  of 
President  Draper's  perceptive  statement: 
"The  wealth  of  nilnots  is  in  her  soil  and  her 
strength  lies  in  its  intelligent  development." 

These  plots  also  serve  to  remind  us  all  of 
this  institution's  continuing  commitment  to 
the  traditional  Land  Grant  College  philoso- 
phy and  its  continuing  efforts  to  be  aware 
of  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  society. 
Thus,  the  challenge  of,  the  search  for.  and 
the  dissemination  of  the  knowledge  needed 
for  the  intelligent  use  of  soil  and  other  nat- 
ural resources  to  meet  human  needs 
throughout  a  hungry  world  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  symbolic  hope  of  the  Morrow  Plots. 
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DEBATES:   PREMTOM  ON  GLIBNESS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  1,  1968 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  the  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Tribune- 
Democrat  published  a  lead  editorial  en- 
titled "Debates:  Premium  on  Gllbness." 
It  will  be  included  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  in  order  that 
all  of  my  colleagues  may  peruse  it 
carefully. 

Casual  candidates  seeking  means  of 
obtaining  public  identity  understandably 
want  to  appear  on  a  platform  with  an 
established  incumbent,  but  obviously  a 
person  with  a  long  record  of  public  serv- 
ice need  not  engage  in  public  debate  to 
enlighten  constituents. 

What  new  aspirants  for  ofBce  may  not 
realize  is  that  few  issues  that  come  be- 
fore Congress  can  be  decided  with  equity 
in  an  hour,  a  day.  or  a  week.  To  treat  a 
subject  of  national  importance  with  hur- 
ried and  shallow  advertence  in  substitu- 
tion for  in-depth  study  and  deliberation 
would  be  a  disservice  to  every  voter. 

It  would  seem  advisable  for  inexperi- 
enced nominees  of  major  political  par- 
ties to  spend  enough  time  on  Capitol  Hill 
to  become  familiar  with  the  legislative 
process,  including  committee  hearings. 
By  this  perception,  the  political  novice 
might  be  convinced  of  the  absurdity  of 
assuming  that  the  course  of  the  Nation 
could  be  charted  with  an  lota  of  accuracy 
and  reason  in  the  fleeting  length  of  a 
television  program. 

A  candidate  seeking  to  unseat  an  In- 
cumbent has  an  opportimity  to  chal- 
lenge every  action  of  his  opponent's  rec- 
ord because  what  he  has  done  is  in  In- 
delible print.  By  the  same  token,  what 
he  has  not  done  Is  also  there  to  expose 
If  the  challenger  chooses  to  do  so.  Since 


the  new  candidate  has  no  such  record  for 
voters  to  judge  and  must  rely  upon  a 
platform  of  promises,  he  would  seem  par- 
ticularly presumptuous  in  expecting  a 
passing  panel  show  to  affect  the  mature 
convictions  of  the  electorate. 

The  Tribune-Democrat  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

Debates  :  PREMruM  on  Olibness 

Whether  former  Vice  President  Richard 
Nixon  and  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey— with  or  without  George  Wallace— 
"debate"  on  television  during  the  present 
campaign  Is  a  matter  that  rests  upon  their 
own  decision.  The  meaning  of  such  debates 
Is,  however,  greatly  misunderstood. 

Following  the  Nixon-Kennedy  debates  of 
1960  one  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  political  advisers, 
Prof.  Henry  Steele  Commager  of  Amherst, 
wrote  an  article  which  was  published  in  The 
New  York  Times  Magazine.  He  said  these 
televised  press  conferences,  which  he  would 
not  dignify  with  the  name  of  debates,  "are 
a  misfortune  In  this  campaign,  and  in  future 
campaigns  they  could  be  disaster." 

They  were  not  even  rational  discussions. 
Prof.  Commager  said,  for  they  did  not  permit 
the  candidates  to  explore  and  clarify  the 
vital,  and  in  most  Instances  complex,  issues. 
They  submitted  the  greatest  office  in  the 
world  to  the  chance  of  arbitrary  and  mis- 
cellaneous questions  asked  not  to  elicit  in- 
formation but  to  provoke  sensations.  The 
better  qualities  of  the  candidates  were  a  posi- 
tive handicap  In  an  Interview  which  put  a 
premium  on  mere  gllbness  and  fluency. 

Washington  would  have  lost  such  a  debate. 
Prof.  Commager  said;  Jefferson  would  have 
gone  down  before  the  "brilliant  and  facile" 
Aaron  Burr;  Jackson  would  have  lost  his 
temper:  Lincoln  did  not  possess  the  art  of 
give  and  take;  Wilson  wanted  time  to  formu- 
late his  answers. 

The  public,  however.  Is  encouraged  to 
think  it  can  be  informed  on  highly  Involved 
subjects  in  two  or  three  minutes  of  off-the- 
cuff  talk.  A  true  debate,  like  those  between 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  which  covered  a  num- 
ber of  days  and  gave  each  candidate  full 
opportunity  to  elaborate  his  views,  would  re- 
quire far  more  television  time  than  any  net- 
work seems  likely  to  devote  to  it.  The  sub- 
jects to  be  discussed  would  be  left  to  the 
candidates  themselves,  and  they  would  have 
time  to  formulate  in  advance  their  considered 
opinions. 

The  premium  on  mere  gllbness  had  been 
noted  a  very  long  time  ago.  in  the  earliest 
days  of  democracy.  Socrates  remarked.  In 
words  quite  applicable  to  our  own  times,  that 
rhetoric,  the  ability  to  speak  fluently  before 
a  large  audience,  was  a  process  "not  of  art, 
but  the  habit  of  a  bold  and  ready  wit.  which 
knows  how  to  behave  to  the  world,"  the 
ability  to  inspire  beliefs,  rather  than  to  con- 
vey knowledge,  "for  no  one  can  be  supposed 
to  instruct  such  a  vast  multitude  about  such 
high  matters  in  so  short  a  time." 

In  such  encounters  as  these  so-called  de- 
bates, a  bold  and  ready  wit  wlU  invariably 
overshadow  the  most  patient  and  Informed 
mind.  Who  could  adequately  appraise  the 
complexities  of  legislation  over  which  state 
legislatures  or  Congress  has  wrestled  for 
weeks  or  months,  its  remote  as  well  as  its 
Immediate  consequences,  in  hasty  debates 
such  as  these?  They  can  be  only  a  conflict  of 
personalities.  In  which,  as  Socrates  had  noted 
and  as  had  happened  throughout  history,  the 
bolder  and  less  prudent  speaker  would  win 
the  approval  of  the  crowd. 

What,  in  fact,  is  proposed  In  such  debates 
Is  an  Intellectual  wrestling  match,  in  which 
great  numbers  of  people  will  confuse  the 
defeat  of  an  opponent  with  the  refutation  of 
his  opinion,  when,  as  a  historian  had  written 
a  century  ago.  "the  vivid  picturesqueness  of 
'debate  replaces  a  calm  and  complete  analy- 
sis." But  the  choice  of  a  president  of  the 
United   States,   in   sucb   perilous   times   am 
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these,  ought  not  to  rest  upon  so  frivolous  a 
spectacle.  As  Prof.  Commager  wrote  after 
the  last  such  "debate."  that  could  be  a 
disaster.  Both  of  the  major  candidates  for  this 
office  are  men  who  have  been  prominent  In 
the  public  eye  for  almost  a  generation.  Their 
long  records  of  public  service  should  not  be 
overshadowed  by  a  hasty  and  necessarily 
superficial   confrontation   of   this   kind. 
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the  freest,  safest,  most  secure,  most  pros- 
perous, mos*  enlightened  people  in  all  the 
long  and  tragic  history  of  the  human  race.— 
PnLLKR  Warhen. 
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Mr.  John  Daniel  served  as  coordina- 
tor and  coach  of  the  Lakeland  team  and 
Gary  Gutman  coached  the  Dolphins. 


SWIM  RECORDS  SET  BY  MICHIGAN 
CLUBS 


HOOVER'S  STATEMENT  ON  CRIME 
WAVE 


PULLER  WARREN'S  WORDS 
WORTH  HEEDING 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1968 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  wit- 
ness to  a  troubled  and  tumultuous  time 
in  the  life  of  our  young  Nation;  a  time 
In  which  some  persons  find  it  easier  to 
condemn  than  to  be  constructive. 
Blinded  by  fears  they  carmot  name, 
hardened  by  injustices  real  or  imagined, 
they  attack  a  government  that  evolved 
from  the  most  liberal  human  document 
of  any  age.  It  will  be  of  comfort  to  you, 
as  it  was  to  me,  to  consider  the  words  of 
the  Honorable  Puller  Warren,  former 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Plorida,  as 
printed  in  the  September  23  edition  of 
the  Miami  Herald.  In  his  words,  the  real 
message  of  America  can  be  heard. 
The  message  follows: 

PAUSE  To  Appreciate  Constitution 
Two  documents  have  more  profoundly  af- 
fected mankind  than  all  other  written  Instru- 
ments. The  Divine  Decalogue  was  handed 
down  from  Mt.  Sinai,  amid  thiinder  and 
lightning,  to  Moses  In  1491  B.C.  The  U.S. 
Constitution  was  adopted  In  Philadelphia  on 
Sept.  17,  1787 — 181  years  ago. 

In  the  long  and  troubled  travail  of  the 
human  race,  the  U.S.  Constitution  was  the 
first  organic  instrument  creating  a  govern- 
ment to  acknowledge  that  its  citizens  were 
sovereigns,  not  subjects;  that  government 
derives  its  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed. 

During  countless  centuries  before  the  U.S. 
Constitution  was  adopted,  the  miserable 
masses  of  mankind  had  suffered  under  the 
tyranny  of  kings  and  other  tyrants  bearing 
various  titles.  In  1787,  human  beings  every- 
where had  few  rights  a  king  could  be  com- 
pelled to  recognize.  Except  in  England  and  a 
few  other  seml-clvllized  countries,  most  peo- 
ple were  serfs,  almost  chattels.  Most  human 
beings  were  not  treated  nearly  so  well  by  their 
rulers  as  animals  are  treated  today. 

The  adoption  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
lighted  fires  of  freedom  all  over  the  world; 
the  oppressed  and  brutalized  masses  of  many 
other  countries  were  aroused  and  inspired 
by  this  great  and  daring  venture  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  began  demand- 
ing and  getting  written  constitutions  guar- 
anteeing their  inalienable  rights  as  human 
beings. 

During  nearly  200  years,  countless  millions 
of  Americans,  generation  after  generation, 
have  enjoyed  the  benefits  and  blessings  af- 
forded by  the  U.S.  Constitution.  As  a  "living, 
breathing  thing,"  the  U.S.  Constitution  has 
constantly  expanded  its  priceless  protection 
tmtll,  today,  more  American  citizens  enjoy 
far  more  freedom  and  security  than  the  peo- 
ple of  any  other  country  ever  enjoyed. 

Instead  of  abusing  our  great  and  benevo- 
lent government  for  Its  few  glaring  faults, 
aU  of  us  should  offer  up  thanks  that  It  Is 
the  chief  means  by  which  we  have  become 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1968 


Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  morning 
we  can  pick  up  our  papers  and  read  of 
the  exploits  and  activities  of  young 
delinquents  who  have  gotten  in  trouble 
with  the  law.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about 
those  who  are  mischievous,  who  destroy 
property,  and  participate  in  riots. 

But  we  seldom  take  time  out  to  pay 
attention  to  the  vast  majority  of  our 
Nation's  young  people  who  play  con- 
structive roles  in  society.  We  seldom  take 
time  out  to  congratulate  our  young  people 
when  they  have  done  something  of  which 
we  should  be  proud. 

It  therefore  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  interest- 
ing and  impressive  records  of  two  swim 
clubs  in  Michigan's  Second  Congres- 
sional District.  They  were  competing  for 
the  marathon  record  for  covering  500 
miles  in  nonstop  swimming.  The  first 
club,  the  Lakeview  Swim  Club  of 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  covered  this  distance  in 
10  davs,  9  hours,  18  minutes,  and  30 
seconds.  On  August  28  of  this  year  the 
Dolphin  Swim  Club  bested  that  record  in 
a  marathon  swim  of  9  days,  18  hours,  5 
minutes,  and  13  seconds. 

These  young  people  battled  impressive 
odds  in  completing  this  impressive  feat. 
Many  months  of  training  and  practice 
went  into  the  plaiming  and  execution  of 
these  marathons. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  decade  we 
have  been  conscious  of  the  need  to  em- 
phasize physical  fitness.  These  young 
people  typify  the  ideal  of  strength,  ener- 
gy, and  enthusiasm  which  we  all  ap- 
plaud. I  am  sure  that  all  Members  of  the 
House  join  me  in  congratulating  them 
on  their  accomplishment. 

The  members  of  the  Dolphin  mara- 
thon team  were:  Ross  Arnold,  Nancy 
Becker,  Ken  Chard,  Mike  Porrester,  Jay 
Greenough,  Gary  Gutman,  Joel  Hein- 
ecke,  Greg  Jonas,  Duncan  Magoon, 
Molly  Magoon,  John  McLain,  Danny 
March,  Larry  March,  Kathy  Mulllner, 
Pete  Mulliner,  Ted  Lewis.  David  Perrln, 
Glrmy  Perry,  Mark  Ritter,  Andy  StuU. 
Patrice  Wadleigh.  BiU  Warner,  Dean 
Warner,  Kris  WilUams,  and  Kurt  Wil- 
liams. 

Members  of  the  Lakeview  Swim  Club 
marathon  team  were  Bruce  Marshall. 
David  Bradshaw,  Pat  Stachlewltz,  Peter 
Linn.  Rick  Roeske,  Jeanne  Blakeman, 
Janet  Blakeman.  Doug  Knapp,  Paul 
Pinson,  Gary  Pinson,  Wally  Newcomb, 
John  Taylor,  Steve  Thompson,  Steve 
Butler,  LuAnn  Taylor.  Jane  Newcomb. 
Mlkey  Gagnon,  Steve  WUt,  Dave  Hatch, 
and  Dan  Hatch. 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OP   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  1,  1968 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Pederal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  a  great  record 
in  the  cause  for  law  and  order.  He  hits 
hard,  and  the  U.S.  Attorney  General 
should  take  a  lesson  from  his  actions. 

I  have  said— and  I  repeat  now— that 
the  greatest  danger  in  America  today  is 
the  fiagrant  violation  of  law  and  order 
running  wild  throughout  the  land.  This 
must  be  stopped,  and  law  and  order  re- 

In  a  recent  column  by  David  Lawrence, 
which  appeared  in  the  Greeneville  Sun 
on  Wednesday,  September  25,  1968, 
Hoover's  statement  on  the  crime  wave 
was  aptly  stated. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  with  the 
readers  of  the  Record: 


Hoover'6  Statement  on  Crime  Wave 
(By  David  Lawresce) 
Washington— J.  Edgar  Hoover  knows  more 
about  the  crime  wave  and  some  of  its  causes 
than  anybody  in  government,  as  he  is  the 
head  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
which  maintains  intimate  relations  day  by 
day  with  the  law-enforcement  agencies  of 
states,  counties  and  cities  throughout  the 
country.  He  made  a  formal  sUtement  a  few 
days  ago  to  the  national  commission  on  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  violence.  It  was 
about  7,000  words  long.  It  contained  au- 
thentic information  of  direct  Interest  to  the 
American  people.  It  was  not  presented  In 
full  text  on  television  or  radio  or  In  the 
press.  A  few  extracts  are  worth  special  at- 
tention: ^ 

•Of  an  estimated  3.750.000  serious  crimes 
reported  In  1967  to  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies, 484,900  were  violent  crimes  In  the 
classification  of  murder,  forcible  rape,  rob- 
bery, and  aggravated  assault.  .  . 

■Overall,  crime  in  the  United  States  rose 
21  per  cent  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1968  over  the  corresponding  period  in  1967. . . 
•Serious  crimes  7  each  minute,  violent 
crimes  1  each  minute,  murder  1  every  43 
minutes,  forcible  rape  1  every  19  minutes, 
aggravated  assault  1  every  2  minutes,  rob- 
bery 1  every  2^  minutes,  burglary  1  every 
20  "seconds,  auto  theft  1  every  48  seconds, 
larceny  1  every  30  seconds." 

Mr  Hoover  points  out  that  411  police  offi- 
cers have  been  kUled  In  the  last  eight  years 
and  that,  "of  the  offenders  previously  con- 
victed, two  thirds  had  been  granted  leniency 
in  the  form  of  parole  or  probation." 

The  FBI  director  stresses  the  fact  that.  In 
1967,  persons  under  18  years  of  age  con- 
stituted 49  per  cent  of  those  arrested  for 
serious  crimes  in  America.  He  adds  that  a 
study  of  all  criminal  careers  reveals  that  of 
the  12.026  perpetrators  of  violent  crimes  ar- 
rested In  1966  and  1967,  there  were  922  mur- 
derers with  an  average  criminal  career  of  11 
years  and  7  arrests. 

The  cost  of  crime  In  money  Is  estimated 
by  Mr.  Hoover  at  more  than  27  billion  dol- 
lars a  year.  As  far  as  street  "demonstrations" 
and  rlota  are  concerned,  the  FBI  Director 
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saya  a  niunber  of  "Bub^eniTe  and  extremlat 
organizations  which  advocate  force  and 
violence"  strive  In  every  possible  way  to  dis- 
rupt law  and  order.  He  asserts  that  "promi- 
nent among  these  Is  the  Communist  Party 
U.S.A."  He  declares  that  It  "has  long  been 
Ck>mmunl8t  policy  to  charge  and  protest 
police  brutality"  wherever  possible — par- 
ticularly In  racial  situations — In  a  calculated 
effort  to  discredit  law  enforcement  and  to 
accentuate  racial  Issues." 

Mr.  Hoover  analyzes  the  campus-oriented 
movements  and  mentions  that  "a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  new  leftists  was  reared  In 
affluent  homes."  He  describes  the  activities 
of  'hate  groups,"  both  white  and  black,  and 
expresses  the  belief  that  "the  whole  problem 
of  violence  In  American  society  has  been 
Intensified  by  the  recent  growth  of  black 
extremist  organizations  "  He  continues: 

"Within  the  past  year,  there  have  been 
sufficient  contacts  between  militant  black 
nationalists  and  representatives  of  unfriendly 
or  hostile  countries  to  Indicate  a  degree  of 
foreign  Involvement,  participation,  and  in- 
fluence In  the  activities  of  black  extremists 
In  this  country.  These  foreign  contacts  serve 
to  Increase  the  potential  for  violence  by 
glvlpg  Inspiration,  encouragement,  and  sup- 
port to  the_revolutlonary  alms,  doctrines,  and 
activities  of  black  extremists  In  this  coun- 
try 

"FBI  Investigations  of  black  extremists 
have  uncovered  Innumerable  allegations  that 
these  Individuals  have  obtained  firearms  and 
are  encouraging  residents  of  ghetto  areas  to 
procure  weapons.  . 

"The  demagogic  exhortations  of  a  number 
of  civil  rights,  peace,  and^  student  leaders 
have  done  much  to  encourage  and  condone 
lawlessness  and  civil  disobedience.  .  . 

"Public  officials  themselves  have  played  a 
part  In  the  buildup  of  permissiveness  and 
violence  because  of  their  tendency  to  over- 
look a  little  'law  breaking'  by  pressure  groups, 
apparently  In  the  hope  that  this  Is  the  way 
to  satisfy  the  demand  and  blunt  it." 

Mr.  Hoover  refers  also  to  the  criminals  let 
loose  on  technicalities  and  to  the  ill  effects 
of  crime  programs  on  television  and  In 
movies,  and  thinks  that  too  much  publicity 
has  been  given  generally  to  the  antics  of  ex- 
trenUsts  Maybe  all  candidates  for  public 
office  would  be  helped  to  understand  the 
crime  problem  if  they  read  the  entire  state- 
ment made  by  the  director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 
(Copyright,  1968.  Publishers- Hall  Syndicate) 


MKSKTT.Ii  URGES  COLLEGE  TUITION 
DEDUCTION 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

or  cotrswciicvT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  1,  196S 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
closing  days  of  the  90th  Congress,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  country  to  the 
urgency  with  which  we  must  take  up  tax 
reform  next  year. 

High  on  the  list  of  reforms  should  be 
passage  of  a  bill  such  as  my  own  bill. 
H  R.  15251,  providing  tax  reUef  for  col- 
lege tuition. 

Each  year,  we  vote  many  billions  of 
dollars  in  aid  to  education.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  could  be  no  greater  aid  than  that 
proposed  by  my  bill.  It  would  cost  the 
Government  nothing  for  administration. 
It  would  go  directly  to  the  taxpayer  who 
Is  paying  the  bills  for  college  tuition.  The 
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colleges  themselves  would  be  benefited 
indirectly,  and  it  would  enable  many  per- 
sons to  continue  In  college  who  otherwise 
would  have  to  drop  out  for  lack  of  suf- 
ficient funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  files  contain  many 
letters  from  constituents  who  are  really 
struggling,  even  though  some  of  them 
enjoy  above  average  incomes,  to  finance 
college  educations  for  their  children. 
Often,  several  children  are  in  college  at 
the  same  time.  The  financial  burden  in 
such  cases  is  tremendous  and  often  in- 
supportable. 

Yet,  college  training  is  more  and  more 
a  necessity  in  our  urban,  industrial 
society.  The  growth  of  our  country  de- 
pends on  the  trained  minds  of  our  people. 
We  must  not  allow  such  an  obstacle  to 
education  to  prevent  the  achievement  of 
this  training  where  it  could  be  removed 
so  easily. 


PRELUDE  TO  A  THEME 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   ItTW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1.  1968 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  35th  armiversary  issue 
of  Esquire  magazine  wliich  is  now  on  the 
newsstand,  James  Parley  writes  about 
the  America  he  knows,  and  has  known, 
during  a  lifetime  of  public  service.  Mr. 
Parley,  or  Mr.  Democrat  as  he  is  often 
known,  is  well  qualified  to  speak  on  this 
subject.  As  a  former  Postmaster  General 
and  chainnan  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  Mr.  Parley  has  spent 
much  of  his  life  in  public  service,  and 
he  is  still  active  in  public  life.  I  feel  that 
his  accumulated  wisdom  and  experience 
give  him  a  particularly  valuable  perspec- 
tive on  the  American  scene  today,  and 
his  article  is  an  important  contribution 
to  our  public  thinking  today.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  text  of  Mr.  Parley's  article. 
Prkludb  to  a  Theme 

To  be  perfectly  frank,  the  title  "Salvaging 
the  Twentieth  Century"  is  sUghtly  puzzling 
to  me.  By  most  counts,  ranging  from  Chief 
Justices  of  the  United  States  to  Prime  Bitln- 
Istera  and  Popes,  the  first  two-thirds  of  the 
twentieth  century  has  advanced  the  human 
race  more  than  all  previous  fifty  centuries 
combined.  Instead  of  how  to  "salvage"  this 
century,  the  question  might  well  be.  "How 
do  we  maintain  Its  miraculous  progress?" 
Even  that  question  seems  unnecessary;  the 
maintenance  Is  so  great  that  the  twenty-first 
century  will  be  as  superior  to  ours  as  ours 
Is  to  the  eighteenth. 

Fifty-five  percent  of  the  American  people 
make  their  livings  at  industries  which  did 
not  even  exist  in  1900.  By  way  of  mere  men- 
tion, there  are  fifty  milUon  Americans  who 
own  automobiles  when  In  1900  there  weren't 
200.000  who  could  afford  a  horse.  Seventy- 
seven  million  p>eople  are  at  work,  earning 
eight  times  more  In  a  forty-hour  week  than 
they  did  in  the  seventy-two  hour  week  of 
1900.  Yellow  fever,  pneumonia.  Infantile  pa- 
ralysis and  the  scourge  of  the  nation,  tuber- 
culosis, are  among  hundreds  of  diseases  elim- 
inated or  under  control.  Television  and  the 
satellites  enable  us  to  see  around  the  world; 
the  telephone  enables  us  to  hear  and  speak 
around  the  world;   newspapers  print  almost 
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instantly.  Planes  cross  the  continents  and 
the  oceans  In  hours  and  some  can  even  out- 
distance the  sun  Best  of  all.  there  are  fifty 
million  American  children  in  schools  and 
six  and  a  half  million  In  colleges.  America 
today  Is  a  bigger,  healthier,  and  finer  coun- 
try, and  Americans  are  a  bigger,  healthier  and 
finer  people,  and  both  will  get  better. 

As  a  man  in  public  life,  who  has  met  and 
liked  tens  of  thousands  of  people  who 
thrilled  to  participate  in  the  most  roman- 
tic adventure  in  history,  the  American 
Republic.  I  would  be  less  than  frank  If  I 
did  not  say  that  the  deepest  lntro8i)ectlon 
I  can  bring  to  bear  on  my  own  experience 
Is  one  of  the  deepest  gratitude  for  being  born 
to  the  parents  I  had.  In  this  beloved  land  of 
my  birth,  and  In  taking  part  In  its  work  and 
Its  government  at  a  time  when  its  expansion 
opened  up  new  vistas  for  all  mankind.  Of 
my  own  potential.  I  can  only  say  that  my 
country  and  its  ways  expanded  them  to  goals 
beyond  my  boyhood  dreams.  My  errors  may 
have  been  many,  but  the  surging  force  of 
America  carried  me  past  them. 

The  boundless  enthusiasm,  opttmlsm. 
sense  of  fair  play,  willingness  to  work  and 
to  risk  transformed  our  country  from  a 
little  people  hugging  the  Eastern  Coast  to 
demonstrators  and  developers  of  a  great  and 
rising  world  civilization.  As  I  look  back  to 
Qrassy  Point.  New  York,  where  I  was  born, 
and  recall  the  public  schools  and  the  night 
schools  of  the  cities  which  were  opyen  to  a 
poor  boy.  I  should  lack  both  Judgment  and 
humility  If  I  did  not  say  that  It  was  not  I, 
but  my  country  which  supplied  these  great 
potentials  which  enable  me  to  say  with 
deepest  gratitude,  that  I  shared  Its  enthu- 
siasm said  optimism  and  that  It  never  disap- 
pointed me;  and  I  am  Just  optimistic  and 
enthusiastic  enough  to  believe  America  never 
will. 

PS.— What  Is  wrong  with  this  country  Is, 
perhaps.  In  the  tone  of  your  query,  which 
seems  to  Indicate  you  have  reached  a  Judg- 
ment in  which  all  men  must  agree.  What  Is 
wrong  or  right,  you  ask,  what  should  be 
"kept,  discarded  or  changed?"  Why  not  mul- 
tiplied, honored  and  advanced?  I  find  an  in- 
herent defeatism  In  the  sentence,  '"We  will. 
In  effect,  be  admitting  our  faults,  citing  the 
ways  In  which  our  society  has  gone  wrong."" 
I,  for  one,  feel  that  our  society  has  demon- 
strated that  all  races,  creeds  and  religions 
have  made  more  progress.  Incomparably  ele- 
vating more  people  In  a  shorter  time  than  any 
In  history.  While  I  have  no  objection  to  an 
examination  of  our  society's  faults,  there  Is 
more  occasion  for  beating  of  the  drums  than 
of  the  heart.  Optimism,  not  defeatism,  en- 
thusiasm not  nihilism  are  America's  assets; 
who  strikes  at  them  bankrupts  hlnaself  as 
he  destroys  his  country. 

— JAICES  A.  FAUXT. 
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GREETINGS  TO  THE  NIGERIAN 
PEOPLE 


HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1968 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  is  once  again  my  pleasure  to  extend 
sincere  greetings  to  the  Nigerian  people, 
who  are  today  commemorating  the 
eighth  anniversary  of  their  independ- 
ence in  the  midst  of  a  tragic  civil  con- 
flict that  has  aroused  the  concern  of  the 
world. 

May  the  coming  year  bring  peace  and 
sustenance  to  all. 


HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  1.  1968 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
address  myself  to  a  most  delicate  subject 
and  one  which  has  been  widely  publicized 
and  greatly  misunderstood. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  our  coun- 
try, the  integrity  of  Congress  has  been 
of  concern  to  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  our  national  legislators.  The  march 
of  events  since  the  first  Congress  as- 
sembled in  1789  has  brought  some 
changes  in  the  nature  of  ethical  prob- 
lems that  occasionally  have  arisen  to 
tarnish  the  image  of  Congress  in  the 
public  mind.  It  is  most  unfortunate  but 
very  true  that  it  takes  only  one  highly 
publicized  example  of  wrongdoing  to 
spread  the  evil  and  very  erroneous  idea 
that  we  are  all  crooks  or  indulge  in  mis- 
conduct of  one  sort  or  another. 

I  am  sure  that  if  statistics  were  avail- 
able for  a  comparison  of  malfeasance  in 
Congress  with  similar  acts  in  business, 
industry,  the  professions,  and  the  media, 
the  results,  on  a  proportionate  basis, 
would  clearly  be  to  the  credit  of 
Congress. 

The  growth  of  our  Nation  and  its  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  accompanjring  increase 
in  the  workload  of  Congress,  have 
brought  certain  problems — problems 
such  as  control  of  lobbying,  the  increas- 
ingly high  cost  of  running  for  office,  a 
greater  potential  for  conflicts  of  in- 
terest, and  so  on.  For  example,  when  the 
first  Congress  convened,  there  were  only 
26  Senators  and  66  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Today,  there  are  100 
Senators  and  435  House  seats.  All  told 
today,  the  Federal  Government,  in  all  its 
branches,  has  a  total  of  about  3  million 
employees.  I  give  you  these  figures  be- 
cause there  is,  I  believe,  some  relationship 
between  them  and  congressional  ethics. 
The  enormous  growth  of  our  Govern- 
ment, especially  in  the  last  40  or  50  years, 
has  created  more  and  more  complexities. 
This,  together  with  the  closely  related 
and  dramatic  increase  in  the  Nation's 
population — which  has  more  than  dou- 
bled since  1910 — has  multiplied  many 
times  the  representative  function  of 
Members  of  Congress. 

By  way  of  illustration,  a  Member  of 
the  House  in  the  first  Congress  had  less 
than  50,000  constituents.  In  1910,  when 
the  House  was  increased  to  its  present 
total  of  435  Members,  a  Member  had  ap- 
proximately 200,000  constituents.  Today, 
a  Member  of  the  House  has  upward  of 
450,000  and  the  district  I  represent  is  well 
over  500,000.  Add  to  this  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Federal  agencies 
and  programs  with  which  a  Member  of 
Congress  must  deal  in  behalf  of  con- 
stituents, Eind  you  get  an  idea  of  the 
vastly  larger  problem  that  a  Member  of 
the  House  now  faces  in  representing  his 
constituents. 

Conversely,  the  problem  of  maintain- 
ing ethical  conduct  in  the  Congress  has 
not    increased    appreciably,    if    at    all. 
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Rather,  there  is  considerable  evidence  to 
indicate  that  the  ethical  standards  of 
Congress  are  much  higher  than  they  ever 
have  been. 

But  while,  on  the  whole.  Congress  has 
maintained  a  high  average  In  the  matter 
of  conduct,  a  few  highly  publicized  cases 
of  wrongdoing,  or  suspected  wrongdoing, 
began  to  generate  a  demand  a  few  years 
ago  for  the  establishment  of  an  enforce- 
able code  of  standards  for  the  conduct 
of  Members,  officers,  and  employees  of 
Congress.  Much  of  this  demand  came 
from  within  Congress  itself. 

As  a  result,  both  Houses  of  Congress 
now  have  continuing  committees  to 
monitor  the  conduct  of  their  Members, 
officers,  and  employees,  plus  standards 
and  requirements  for  financial  disclo- 
sure. Each  House  arrived  at  its  respective 
code  of  conduct  independently  of  the 
other,  so  the  result  is  that  the  Senate 
has  one  code  and  the  House  another. 
The  two  codes  are  similar  in  many  re- 
spects. Many  in  Congress  feel  that  the 
House  and  Senate  should  get  together 
on  a  imiform  code  for  the  whole  of  Con- 
gress, and  no  doubt  that  desirable  ob- 
jective will  be  achieved  one  day.  Both 
committees  are  bipartisan  in  makeup. 
Both  have  investigative  and  enforcement 
authority.  Their  findings  in  any  given 
case — whether  for  reprimand,  censure, 
expulsion  or  other  disposition — are  sub- 
ject to  the  action  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House. 

I  had  the  honor  of  being  elected,  by 
my  colleagues  in  the  House,  to  serve  on 
the  committee  which  drafted  the  code 
of  conduct  and  related  provisions  for  the 
House.  This  committee,  consisting  of  six 
Democrats  and  six  Republicans,  has  been 
made  permanent  and  is  officially  named 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct.  In  addition,  I  have  the  honor 
of  continuing  as  one  of  its  12  members. 
It  is  truly  a  bipartisan  committee.  For 
example,  any  action  on  individual  cases 
must  be  voted  by  seven  members  of  the 
committee,  so  at  least  one  member  must 
step  over  the  party  line  in  judging  a  case 
against  another  Member  of  the  House. 
This  precaution  was  written  into  our 
rules  to  prevent  any  purely  political 
harassment.  It  is  a  wise  precaution,  al- 
though I  feel  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
present  committee  stooping  to  cjmlcal 
partisan  political  activity.  I  believe  it  is 
a  committee  of  high  moral  caliber,  and 
of  exceptional  integrity. 

As  members  of  this  committee,  we  have 
the  thankless  task  of  acting  as  watch- 
dogs over  our  colleagues.  This,  as  you  can 
imagine,  is  pretty  tough  duty,  but  it  is 
a  necessary  fimction  because  of  the  at- 
tacks upon  the  integrity  of  the  Congress 
which  have  filled  the  Nation's  press,  and 
which  have  done  much — and  I  think 
wrongfully — to  undermine  public  con- 
fidence in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Our  committee  worked  diligently 
through  the  last  half  of  1967  and  the  first 
3  months  of  1968  to  produce  the  Code  of 
Official  Conduct  for  Members,  officers 
and  employees  of  the  House  and  the  re- 
lated provision  for  financial  disclosure. 
We  made  other  proposals,  and  the  House 
on  April  3,  1968,  passed  by  a  vote  of  405 
to  1  a  resolution  outlining  the  standards 
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of  conduct  which  our  committee  felt 
should  be  minimal  for  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. This  resolution  was  drawn  up  after 
extensive  hearings  at  which  almost  a 
hvmdred  witnesses  testified.  During  those 
hearings,  we  listened  to  all  persons  who 
were  willing  to  come  forward  with  their 
help. 

Although  many  of  our  Invitations  were 
declined,  and  others  /were  completely 
ignored,  the  response  was  sufficient  to 
give  us  a  broad  range  of  views  and  pro- 
posals. As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I 
extend  thanks  to  all  wjio  were  willing  to 
give  of  their  time  and  efforts  to  help.  In 
addition  to  professions^  people,  spokes- 
men for  national  organizations  and  pri- 
vate citizens,  the  committee  heard  from 
54  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. All  who  testified  or  submitted  state- 
ments strongly  supported  the  establish- 
ment of  a  code  of  conduct,  plus  a  con- 
tinuing committee  with  powers  to  enforce 
the  code. 

The  Code  of  Official  Conduct,  which 
was  adopted  on  April  3,  consists  of  eight 
points  and  is  separate  from  the  financial 
disclosure  requirement.  I  will  give  you*  a 
brief  rundown  on  the  eight  points  of  the 
code: 

Point  No.  1  of  the  code  provides  that: 

A  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  conduct  himself  at 
all  times  In  a  manner  which  shall  reflect 
creditably  on  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  is  a  flexible  stsmdard  that  could 
be  used  to  deal  with  a  variety  of  matters. 
It  should  enable  the  House  to  treat 
promptly  with  a  given  act  or  an  accumu- 
lation of  acts  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  committee,  may  have  brought  dis- 
honor to  the  House. 

The  No.  2  standard  reads: 

A  Member,  officer  or  employee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  adhere  to  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  Rules  of  the  House  and  to 
the  rules  of  duly  constituted  committees 
thereof. 

This  standard  in  the  code  serves  to 
emphasize  the  precedents  of  decorum 
that  have  evolved  in  the  House  over  the 
years.  These  precedents  are  more  than 
mere  politeness;  they  are  the  very  es- 
senfce  of  the  order  of  the  House. 

Point  No.  3.  which  I  mentioned  earlier 
in  discussing  the  financial  disclosure  pro- 
vision, reads: 

A  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  receive  no  compen- 
sation nor  shall  he  permit  any  compensation, 
10  accrue  to  his  beneficial  interest  from  any 
source,  the  receipt  of  which  would  occur  by 
virtue  of  Influence  improperly  exerted  from 
his  position  in  the  Congress. 

This  standard  is  designed  to  prevent 
conflicts  of  interest — conflicts  other 
than  bribery  and  attempted  bribery, 
which  are  covered  by  statutes.  I  should 
like  to  note  here  that  not  for  many  years 
have  there  been  any  publicly  known 
cases  of  bribery  invoKlng  the  House  of 
Representatives.  As  I  pwinted  out  earlier. 
it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  a 
legislator's  commimity  of  interest  with 
his  constituents,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  point,  on  the  other  hand,  at  which  a 
conflict  of  interest  may  begin.  Each  case 
would  have  to  be  judged  on  the  facts  that 
could  be  developed. 
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standard  No.  4  provides  that: 
A  Member,  offlcer.  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  RepreeentatlTea  shall  accept  no  gift 
of  BUbetantlal  value,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
from  any  person,  organization  or  corporation 
having  a  direct  Interest  In  legislation  before 
the  Congress. 

The  committee  found  It  difficult  to  set 
any  dollar  figure.  A  gift  that  might  be 
"substantial"  in  one  Instance  would  not 
necessarily  be  "substantial"  in  another. 
The  extreme  cases  present  no  problems 
in  any  attempt  to  define  proper  conduct; 
it  is  in  the  middle  area  that  problems 
arise.  Ill-motivated  gifts  certainly  have 
no  place  in  government,  but  the  commit- 
tee felt  that  any  flat  prohibition  against 
gifts  would  be  artificial  and  unenforce- 
able. Each  case  would  have  to  be  Judged 
on  Its  own  merits. 

No.  5  says: 

A  Member,  offlcer.  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  accept  no 
honorarium  for  a  speech,  writing  for  publi- 
cation, or  other  similar  activity,  from  any 
person,  organization  or  corporation  In  ezceos 
of  the  usml  and  customary  value  for  such 
services. 

The  key  words  In  this  provision  are,  of 
course,  "the  usual  and  customary  value." 
The  facts  in  a  given  case  would  have  to 
determine  whether  an  honorarium  ex- 
ceeded that  level.  This  standard  is  di- 
rected primarily  at  acceptance  of  an 
honorarium  that  Is  a  subterfuge  for  gifts 
of  money  or  other  items  that  are  in- 
tended for  other  purposes. 

Standard  No.  6  reads : 

A  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  keep  his  campaign  funds  separate  from 
his  personal  funds.  He  shall  convert  no  cam- 
paign funds  to  personal  use  in  excess  of  re- 
imbursement for  legitimate  and  vertflable 
prior  campaign  expenditures.  He  shall  ex- 
pend no  funds  from  his  campaign  account 
not  attributable  to  bona  fide  campaign  pur- 
poses. 

This  provision  is  designed,  of  course, 
to  prevent  irregularities  In  the  use  of 
campaign  funds.  Campaign  money  Is  a 
fact  of  political  life,  and  the  committee 
recognizes  the  need  for  realistic  mod- 
ernization of  the  outdated  and  ineffec- 
tive Corrupt  Practices  Act.  which  is  sup- 
posed to  monitor  campaign  spending. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  once  called 
this  law  "more  a  loophole  than  law."  Our 
committee  hopes  that  In  the  meantime 
this  standard  will  provide  the  means, 
with  respect  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, of  achieving  a  clear  separation  of 
campaign  money  from  personal  funds 
and,  at  the  same  time,  bring  about  more 
desirable  management  of  campaign 
fxmds. 

Standard  No.  7  provides  that  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  "shall  treat  as  cam- 
paign contributions  all  proceeds  from 
testimonial  dinners  or  other  fundraislng 
events  if  the  sponsors  of  such  affalrb  do 
not  give  clear  notice  In  advance  to  the 
donors  or  participants  that  the  proceeds 
are  intended  for  other  purposes." 

As  I  already  noted,  campaign  money 
la  a  necessity  In  political  life  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  seek  reelection 
must.  In  most  cases,  raise  money  to  meet 
the  high  cost  of  running  for  office.  Testi- 
monial affairs  have  become  a  popular 
means  of  raising  such  funds.  This  stand- 
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ard,  then.  Is  intended  to  assure  that  the 
proceeds  from  such  affairs  are  handled 
properly.  It  should  remove  any  doubts 
from  a  Member's  mind  as  to  the  uses  he 
is  p)ermltted  to  make  of  siKh  money  and 
as  to  the  reporting  he  Is  required  to  make 
under  existing  law. 

The  No.  8  and  final  standard  of  the 
code  reads : 

A  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  retain  no  one  from  his  clerk  hire  allow- 
ance who  does  not  perform  duties  com- 
mensurate with  the  compensation  he  re- 
ceives. 

This  provision  was  directed  at  the 
possibility  for  abuses  in  nepotism. 

The  provisions  for  financial  disclosure, 
which  is  separate  from  the  code  was  also 
adopted  by  the  House  and  it  requires 
Members,  officers,  and  high-paid  em- 
ployees of  the  House  to  file  by  April  30 
of  each  year  a  report  listing  certain  as- 
sets, outside  income  and  capital  gains. 
This  report  Is  to  be  available  for  public 
Inspection.  More  detailed  information  Is 
required  to  be  filed  in  a  sealed  report 
which  can  be  opened  only  if  the  com- 
mittee determines  by  a  majority  vote 
that  this  Information  Is  pertinent  to  an 
official  Investigation. 

The  committee  devised  this  two-part 
system  of  disclosure  In  the  belief  that  it 
will  accomplish  the  legitimate  objectives 
of  financial  disclosure  which,  in  the 
committee's  considered  view,  are:  First, 
to  remind  the  Member  or  employee, 
when  he  prepares  his  report,  of  areas  in 
which  he  may  have  a  potential  conflict 
of  interest;  and  second,  to  acquaint  a 
Member's  constituents  with  areas  of  po- 
tential conflicts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  my  more  than  19  years 
in  the  Congress.  I  have  known  many  of 
my  colleagues,  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  the 
overall  Integrity  of  the  Congress.  The 
majority  of  the  men  and  women  who 
serve  are  honest,  sincere,  hard  working, 
and  a  credit  to  the  democratic  processes. 
However,  there  have  been  a  few  bad 
apples  in  the  barrel  who  have  received 
all  the  publicity,  and  the  taint  of  their 
infection  has  been  very  much  exagger- 
ated. As  a  result.  It  has  become  Ameri- 
can sport  to  qriticize  the  entire  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time, 
I  believe  that  a  person  running  for  pub- 
lic office,  who  is  paid  from  public  funds, 
must  expect  a  certain  amount  of  criti- 
cism. However.  I  am  deeply  worried  that 
this  constant  barrage  of  ridicule  has 
gone  too  far.  and  presented  a  somewhat 
distorted  picture  to  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, and  one  which  portrays  the  Con- 
gress as  an  unworthy  Institution. 

If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  a  very  danger- 
ous trend.  Congress  is  imperfect,  and  It 
Is  filled  with  human  beings  who.  by  the 
decree  of  God  Almighty,  must  them- 
selves be  imperfect.  But  it  Is  the  direct 
reflection  of  the  American  people  them- 
selves, and  Congress  is  the  Instrument 
by  which  the  processes  of  democracy 
move  forward.  Therefore,  when  the  Con- 
gress is  unfairly  ridiculed,  the  people 
and  democracy  Itself  are  Injured.  In  ad- 
dition, by  the  very  same  fact  of  its  hu- 
man nature,  democracy  Is  not  perfect, 
but  it  is.  I  believe,  the  best  form  of  gov- 
ernment known  to  man. 
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Our  Pounding  Fathers  never  claimed 
supreme  efficiency  as  an  attribute  of  de- 
mocracy. On  the  contrary,  the  two 
greatest  enemies  of  human  freedom  in 
the  world  today  are  anarchy  and  exces- 
sive efficiency.  Fascism  and  nazism  were 
efficient  forms  of  government.  And  it 
may  also  be  said  that  communism  is  ef- 
flcent.  But  who  would  have  any  of  these 
forms  of  totalitarianism,  after  once  expe- 
riencing the  individual  freedom  inherent 
in  a  democracy? 

The  frustrations  we  have  faced  na- 
tionally and  internationally  in  recent 
years  have  developed  a  negative  sickness 
among  too  many  of  our  people,  coupled 
with  some  assistance  from  the  mass 
media.  Dally  we  are  told  what  is  wrong 
with  America,  rather  than  what  is  right 
with  America.  Personally.  I  believe  there 
Is  a  lot  that  is  right  with  America — far 
more  than  what  is  wrong.  And  by  the 
same  token,  there  is  a  lot  that  is  right 
with  Congress — far  more  than  what  is 
wrong.  It  is  time  we  return  to  affirma- 
tive, positive  thinking  and  acting  in 
America  and  encourage  our  friends  and 
neighbors  to  do  the  same,  especially 
among  our  young  people  who  are  Ameri- 
cas  future  and  who  look  to  us  for  guid- 
ance. They  will  be  the  representatives 
in  what  I  consider  to  be  the  greatest 
representative  body  in  the  world. 

Certainly,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to 
set  up  guidelines  for  the  conduct  of  Con- 
gress. It  was  necessary,  not  because  of 
any  widespread  delinquency  among  our 
membership,  but  because  some  flagrant 
cases — a  very  few — made  it  necessary  for 
Congress  to  assure  the  citizenry  that  we 
were  just  as  serious  about  creating  these 
guidelines  as  other  professions  have 
been.  I  believe  we  have  made  a  significant 
forward  step,  and  I  hope  that  In  the 
years  ahead,  these  guidelines  will  be  im- 
proved. We  have  done  all  this  to  make 
certain  that  we  shall  have  a  legal  basis 
by  which  we  can  take  action  against  the 
very  few  Members  who  overstep  the 
mark. 

Finally.  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
that  our  committee  has  no  delusions  of 
perfection  with  respect  to  its  product. 
We  are  well  aware  that  our  code,  along 
with  our  other  measures,  may  need  re- 
vision SIS  experience  points  the  way.  But 
by  the  same  token,  we  strongly  believe 
they  represent  a  meaningful  begirmlng 
and  will  prove  to  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  all. 

Therefore,  I  ask  you  to  have  faith  In 
Congress,  and  do  not  let  yourself  suc- 
cumb to  the  propaganda  that  the  Con- 
gress Is  beyond  redemption.  Congress 
suffers  from  the  very  same  faults  that 
the  American  people  suffer  from,  and 
It  rejoices  In  the  very  same  virtues. 


October  1,  1968 


ANOTHER  ATTEMPT  TO  RULE  BY 
RIOT 


THE  "PUEBLO"— HOW  LONG. 
MR.  PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  1.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
253d  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1968 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tjL\e  Ameri- 
can public  has  been  subjected  to  a  sorry 
spectacle  in  Milwaukee— the  burning  of 
U.S.  draft  office  records.  This  is  an  of- 
fense agairxst  the  Government  itself.  It 
is  another  demonstration  of  the  terrible 
harvest  of  lawlessness  that  the  Great 
Society's  sowing  of  the  seeds  of  permis- 
sive conduct  has  produced. 

I  call  on  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  to  "throw  the  book"  at  these  de- 
spoilers  of  peace.  They  illegally  broke  Into 
a  selective  service  office,  dragged  out  rec- 
ords and  burned  them.  These  are  the 
same  people  who  were  horrified  at 
Adolf  Hitler's  book  burning  In  the 
1930's,  but  today  embrace  this  tech- 
nique as  legitimate  protest. 

There  is  an  adequate  antlrlot  act  on 
the  books  which  makes  crossing  a  State 
line  to  incite  riot  a  Federal  offense.  These 
rioters  summoned  press  photographers 
Many  were  not  from  Wisconsin.  There  is 
ample  evidence  that  this  was  a  plarmed 
act  of  lawbreaking. 

The  past  record  of  Mr.  Clark  does  not 
lend  itself  to  the  hope  that  justice  will 
be  done  to  these  social  protesters  who 
have  chosen  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands. 

Thankfully,  the  American  people  will 
have  an  opportunity  in  November  to  vote 
into  office  an  administration  that  will  re- 
store law  and  order  to  our  Nation.  Mean- 
while, the  United  States  must  suffer  the 
humiliation  of  seeing  its  Government  sit 
helplessly  by  while  professional  agitators 
travel  freely  to  and  fro  spewing  their 
tirades  of  dissent  and  openly  peddling 
\iolence  and  arson.  It  is  a  sad  day  for 
America. 

The  Chicago  Tribime  has  simimarized 
the  Milwaukee  incident  in  an  editorial, 
"Another  Attempt  To  Rule  by  Riot," 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Another  Attempt  To  Rule  by  Riot 

The  latest  demonstration  of  government 
by  torch  was  staged  In  Milwaukee,  where 
thousands  of  draft  records  were  seized  from 
a  selective  service  office  and  burned  in  a  park 
across  the  street.  Fourteen  persons,  including 
Ave  Roman  Catholic  priests,  were  arrested 
and  charged  with  arson,  burglary,  and  theft. 

Only  four  of  those  arrested  were  from  Mil- 
waukee. The  others  were  from  New  York  City. 
St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  and  other  places.  One 
of  them  was  an  offlcer  of  the  St.  Louis  uni- 
versity chapter  of  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  the  outnt  which  took  a  leading  part 
m  the  Columbia  university  disorders  and  the 
rioting  at  the  Democratic  national  conven- 
tion In  Chicago. 

The  Milwaukee  burglary  and  bonfire  were 
carefiUly  planned.  The  news  media  were 
notified,  so  that  photographers  were  on  hand. 
The  demonstration  therefore  was  part  of  the 
well  organized  campaign  to  disrupt  the  na- 
tion's war  effort  In  Viet  Nam.  Previous  epi- 
sodes have  Included  the  march  on  the  Penta- 
gon, blocking  of  railroad  trains,  burning  of 
draft  cards,  the  pouring  of  blood  on  draft 
records,  and  numerous  "peace"  marches. 

An  organization  called  the  Chicago  Peace 
council  Is  a  leading  sponsor  of  a  march  next 
Saturday  to  mark  the  "month  anniversary" 
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of  the  Democratic  national  convention  dis- 
orders. The  council  lists  as  one  of  Its  affiliates 
the  Communist  party  of  Illinois. 

The  London  Times  reports  that  extremists 
are  stockpiling  arms,  bombs,  and  Molotov 
cocktails  for  a  massive  demonstration  by 
antl-Vlet  Nam  war  groups  In  the  British 
capital  on  Oct.  27.  American  draft  dodgers  In 
London  are  said  to  be  among  the  organizers 
of  this  affair. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic priests  arrested  In  Milwaukee  are  Commu- 
nists but  they  certainly  are  playing  the  com- 
munist game.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  they 
are  simple  Idealists  working  for  peace  when 
they  use  the  violent  methods  of  stealing  and 
burning  property. 

The  Wisconsin  director  of  selective  service 
said  the  burning  of  draft  records  probably 
will  not  prevent  or  delay  Inductions.  He  ex- 
plained that  a  draft  board  can  reconstruct 
records  which  have  been  destroyed. 

"But  It  takes  an  enormovis  amount  of  work 
and  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  Is  terrific,"  he 
added. 

The  cost  to  the  taxpayers  also  was  terrific 
in  gaining  the  convictions  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Spock.  the  Rev.  William  Sloane  Coffin,  and 
others  for  conspiracy  to  abet  violation  of  the 
draft  law.  The  cost  to  the  taxpayers  Is  high 
whenever  the  police  and  national  guardsmen 
are  assembled  in  force  to  keep  demonstrators 
from  wrecking  a  city. 

Disorders  will  continue  as  long  us  the  con- 
spirators and  fanatics  go  unpunished  and  as 
long  as  thev  think  they  can  get  more  con- 
cessions bv  rioting  than  by  peaceful  means. 
Milwaukee  authorities,  It  may  be  hoped, 
will  move  swiftly  to  stop  this  government  by 
torch. 


WHO'S  WHO  IN  THE  WALLACE 
MOVEMENT? 


HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

OP    MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1968 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  fol- 
lows a  portion  of  the  Spivack  Report. 
Volume  III,  No.  11,  dated  September  30. 
1968.  which  is  published  by  Robert  G. 
Spivack  and  Associates.  All  those  who 
wish  to  learn  more  about  the  Wallace 
campaign  will  be  interested  in  the  in- 
formation contained  in  this  report: 

Who's  Who  in  the  Wallace   Movement? 


LINKS   WITH   BIRCHERS   AND  THE   RADICAL   RIGHT 

George  C.  Wallace  Insists  that  he  "does  not 
know"  who  have  been  chosen  to  serve  as  his 
electors  in  the  event  he  should  win  on  Nov. 
5.  At  the  same  time  he  asserts  that  he  "has 
no  quarrel"  with  leaders  or  members  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  and  welcomes  their  sup- 
port. 

If  this  were  Henry  Wallace  saying,  as  he 
did  in  1948,  that  he  was  unaware  that  the 
Communists  were  using  and  sometimes  di- 
recting his  third  party  movement  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  skepticism.  Henry 
Wallace,  much  later,  confessed  that  he  was 
naive  about  the  Infiltration  of  his  organiza- 
tion, at  least  to  what  degree  It  had  been 
taken  over  by  antl-democratlc  elements.  He 
was  embarrassed  and  felt  that  he  had  been 
badly  used. 

Nothing  thus  far  has  been  adduced  to  In- 
dicate that  George  Wallace  Is  a  political 
Innocent.  The  evidence  Is  all  to  the  contrary. 
He  seems  to  know  all  the  code  words,  all  the 
sign  language,  needed  to  bring  forth  the  de- 
sired responses  from  his  carefully  condi- 
tioned audiences. 

Like  the  late  Joe  McCarthy.  Wallace  is  also 
developing   a  special   technique    In  dealing 
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with  the  press  Aside  from  the  Indications 
that  many  who  Interview  him  have  not  done 
their  homework,  which  makes  it  easy  for 
him  verbally  to  trample  them,  the  former 
Alabama  Governor  combines  bullying  and 
filibustering.  The  result.  In  some  recent  In- 
terviews, nas  been  to  leave  the  interviewers 
sputtering.  Wallace  looked  clever  to  the  true 
believers  in  his  movement,  while  to  others 
he  appeared  to  be  a  haplese  victim  of  press 
badgering. 

This  Is  one  reason  for  the  general  public 
lack  of  information  about  the  nature  of  the 
Wallace  movement  and  the  depth  of  right- 
wing  extremist  penetration.  No  one  has  really 
asked  him  about  It,  or  stood  up  to  him  with 
names  and  places  when  he  blandly  pleads  Ig- 
norance of  who  Is  doing  what  for  him  In  the 
different  state  organizations 

THE  COALITION  OF  BIOHT-WINO  EXTREMISTS 

Tlie  record,  while  still  Incomplete,  shows 
clearly  that  the  leadership  and  frequently  the 
Wallace  electors  have  been  drawn  from  viru- 
lent racists,  antl-semltlc  and  occasionally 
antl-CathoUc  organizations.  Outside  New 
England  and  some  mid-west  urban  centers 
where  support  from  Catholic  workers  Is  solic- 
ited, the  Wallaceltes  have  barely  made  an 
effort  to  conceal  the  nature  of  their  opera- 
tives behind  "front"  organizations  or  In  any 
other  way. 

The  explanation  for  this  over-sight  Is  sim- 
ply that  until  very  recently  Wallace  himself 
considered  the  whole  "movement"  something 
of  a  grim  Joke,  certainly  never  believed  there 
was  the  slightest  possibility  that  he  might 
win  In  November.  While  many  racists  regard 
the  whole  thing  as  a  kind  of  money-ralsng 
racket,  Wallace  Insisted  he  was  just  trj-lng 
to  get  the  major  parties  to  straighten  them- 
selves out  on  "law  and  order". 

With  the  disclosure  by  numerous  surveys 
that  Wallace  now  has  over  20  per  cent  of  the 
voters  behind  him  and  Indications  that 
the  figure  will  soon  be  25%,  feeble  efforts  are 
being  made  to  push  the  kookle  elements  Into 
the  background.  But  this  attempt  appears  to 
be  coming  much  too  late. 

Benjamin  R.  Epstein  and  Arnold  Porster 
of  the  B'nal  B'rlth  Antl-Defamatlon  League 
have  made,  thus  far.  the  most  exhaustive 
study  of  how  extremists  and  segregationists 
act  as  authorized  Wallace  spokesmen.  For 
example: 

Louis  J  Rogers,  Lisbon.  Conn. — On  Aug.  24 
a  group  of  Mlnutemen,  Identified  as  a  right- 
wing  guerrilla  organization,  tried  to  bum 
down  a  pacifist  camp  near  Voluntown,  Conn. 
There  was  a  battle  with  the  police.  Rogers, 
one  of  those  arrested.  Is  chairman  of  the 
Wallace-for-Presldent  movement  In  his 
hometown.  Another  allegedly  Involved  was 
Prank  D.  Barber,  chairman  of  the  Wallace 
movement  In  Norwich.  Conn. 

Opal  Tanner  White — A  close  associate  of 
Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  now  secretary  of  the 
principal  Wallace  faction  In  California. 

Bard  Logan — A  member  of  the  Birch  So- 
ciety and  a  small  right-wing  group  who  call 
themselves  The  Constitution  Party  is  now 
chairman  of  Wallace's  American  Party  In 
Texas. 

Raymond  Jarvls — A  contributor  to  Gerald 
L.  K.  Smith's  Christian  Nationalist  Crusade  Is 
now  Wallace  party  chairman  In  Hutchinson 
County,  Texas. 

Roy  V.  Harris — Former  national  president 
of  the  White  Citizens'  Councils,  now  Georgia 
state  chairman  of  the  Wallace  party  and  also 
an  elector. 

Reld  Stubbs — Speaker  at  Klan  rallies,  now 
North  Carolina  state  chairman. 


STATE   LEADERS   IN    THE    NORTH 

California. — Uke  the  major  parties  the 
Wallace  movement  here  Is  fragmented.  One 
faction  Is  headed  by  William  K.  Shearer, 
listed  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  White 
Citizens'  Councils.  A  second  faction,  favored 
by  the  candidate  himself.  Is  headed  by  Rev. 
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Alvln  Mayall  of  Bakersfleld.  Opal  Tanner 
White  Is  secretary  of  the  Mayall  committee. 
Colorado. — Lyman  Steele,  a  Wallace  elec- 
tor, once  headed  the  state  White  Citizens' 
Councils.  Another  elector  Is  Earl  Southard,  a 
former  associate  of  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith.  A 
third  elector  Is  William  H.  Vlckers.  section 
leader  of  the  Birch  Society. 

Connecticut.— Two  of  Wallaces  eight  elec- 
tors have  been  active  In  the  Birch  Society: 
Harold  R.  Greene  of  Westport.  operator  of 
a  Birch  bookstore:  also  Monroe  Sherrow  of 
Hartford,  At  WalUngford,  Aaron  Hall  re- 
signed from  the  Republican  Town  Commit- 
tee to  work  for  Wallace. 

Indiana. — Pred  Culp,  state  chairman  of  the 
American  Independent  Party,  delivered  an 
address  at  a  meeting  called  by  Klansman 
James  Short  at  a  meeting  near  Oreenfleld. 
April  36.  1968  On  June  30  at  a  meeting  called 
at  Greenwood  by  local  Birch  members  to 
help  the  Wallace  movement  a  principal 
speaker,  George  McMllUn.  delivered  an  ora- 
tion that  ADL  said  "in  effect  calling  Adolf 
Hitler  a  misunderstood  Christian  patriot." 

Iowa. — The  state  chairman  Is  Robert  Dll- 
ley,  publisher  of  a  rightist  picture  magazine 
called  True  News. 

Maryland. — An  organization  known  as  The 
Guardiaris^  of  Democracy  was  founded  by 
Vernon  I^almaster,  former  Grand  Titan  of 
the  Maryland  Klan,  to  back  Wallace.  Last 
December  the  National  States  Rights  Party 
held  a  fund-raising  dinner  for  Wallace  at 
Dundalk. 

Massachusetts. — Electors  Include  Col.  L.  E. 
Bunker,  a  member  of  the  Birch  Society's  Na- 
tional Council,  chairman  of  Boston's  annual 
■RaUy  for  God  and  Country". 

Missouri. — Wallace  movement  Initiated  by 
James  Kernodle,  former  Birch  Society  sec- 
tion leader. 

New  Jersey. — Electors  Include  Dr.  Francis 
Pflum.  member  of  the  Birch-sponsored  N.J. 
Comm.  to  Support  Tour  Local  Police,  Dr. 
P.  G.  Rubl.  spokesmen  for  Let  Freedom  Ring 
and  Ernest  T.  Bradow.  who  claims  to  have 
organized  the  People's  Rights  Enforced 
Against  Riots  and  Murder  iPRE-ARM).  a 
vigilante  group. 

(Details  on  other  state  organizations  will 
be  published  In  subsequent  Issues.) 


CONSUMER     PROTECTIVE     ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  1.  1968 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  am  cosponsorlng  today,  with  other 
Members,  a  bill  which  proposes  the 
enactment  of  a  Consumer  Protective  As- 
sistance Act.  This  is  the  same  bill  which 
is  being  submitted  in  the  Senate  today 
by  Senators  Javits  and  Charles  Goodell. 

This  bill  aims  at  equality.  At  present 
the  consumer  has  become  captive  to  the 
seller,  the  mechanic,  the  plumber,  the 
telephone  repairman,  the  electrician,  and 
many  others.  The  purpose  of  the  bill, 
therefore,  is  to  allow  the  consumer  to  deal 
evenly  and  intelligently  with  the  ever- 
increasing  expertise  and  specialization 
belonging  to  these  few  who  are  able  to 
deceive  and  intimidate,  and  in  short  to 
swindle,  the  consumer. 

The  bill  provides  specifically  for  Fed- 
eral grants  to  the  States,  who  would  then 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  a 
plan  to  provide: 

First,  a  State  consumer  protection  ofBce 
to  investigate  dishonest  practices;  second. 
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programs  to  regulate  false  advertising, 
unnecessary  services,  and  other  activities, 
to  provide  consumer  protection;  and 
third,  educational  programs  to  increase 
the  consumer's  knowledge. 

This  bill,  then,  relies  primarily  on  ac- 
tion by  the  Stete  with  help  from  the 
Federal  Government,  to  add  to  the  steps 
which  have  been  taken  recently  in  the 
executive  branch.  Enactment  of  this 
measure  into  law  will  allow  the  public 
to  deal  confidently,  as  an  equal,  in  the 
marketplace. 


October  1,  1968 


NEW  JERSEY  BUSINESS  LEADERS  IN- 
VOLVED IN  SOCIAL  REFORM 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JEBSCr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  1,  1968 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing very  interesting  article  appeared  in 
the  September  issue  of  New  Jersey  Busi- 
ness and  its  message,  I  believe,  is  one 
that  will  give  hope  and  encouragement 
to  all  of  us  who  wrestle  with  urban  prob- 
lems. The  growing  social  commitment  ex- 
emplified by  leaders  of  New  Jersey  busi- 
ness offers  new  optimism  for  solving  the 
tasks  ahead : 

New  Jntsrr  Execdtivks:  Tdnzd-Ii*  to  the 
SociAi,  SCENS— Unlik*  Their  Co«po«ati 
PRKOEcrssoas.  Most  or  Today's  Business 
Lxaoe>s  Are  Drxplt  InvolvO}  in  All 
Spheres  or  Httmaw  Welfare  and  Social 
RxroRM 

(By  John  Soloway) 
The  scene  Is  famllar — part  of  Americana.  It 
has  been  done  so  often  that  It  Is  virtually  a 
stereotype  of  the  US,  business  executive — 
the  hard-driving  man  of  commerce  and  In- 
dustry with  a  crammed  attach^  case  rushing 
off  to  a  conference,  strictly  business  as  usual. 
Typical?  Hardly,  these  days  A  better 
chance  Is  that  this  executive,  and  scores  like 
him  In  New  Jersey,  Is  using  part  of  his  busi- 
ness day.  and  oft<'n  after-working  hours,  for 
a  project  that  is  unrelated  to  the  profit-mak- 
ing mechanism  of  the  corporate  structure 
that  pays  his  salary 

There  Is  a  social  commitment  these  days 
In  American  business  and  industry  that  is 
unparalleled  In  the  long,  colorful  and  often 
hard-bitten  history  of  high  pressure  com- 
petitiveness In  our  system  of  free  enterprise, 
A  typical  executive  Is  exemplified  by  Don- 
ald McMahon,  the  lithe,  handsome  president 
of  Monroe  International.  At  36,  he  is  the 
modern  prototype  of  HoraUo  Alger,  a  one- 
time high  school  dropout  who  has  played  a 
major  role  In  the  dramatic  resurgence  of 
Monroe  In  the  calculating  machine  field. 

In  two  short  years.  In  the  face  of  fierce 
competition.  Donald  McMahon  has  moved 
Monroe  Into  an  enviable  position  In  the  cal- 
culating machine  field,  rolling  up  a  spectac- 
ular 30  per  cent  Increase  in  sales  in  the  past 
fiscal  year. 

McMahon  had  to  overcome  a  number  of  ad- 
versities In  the  transition  to  a  highly  success- 
ful corporate  executive — a  debilitating  afflic- 
tion of  asthma  as  a  youngster,  working  as  a 
bus  boy  during  the  day  and  going  to  high 
school  In  the  evenings.  It  was  the  same  pat- 
tern that  marked  his  higher  education,  work- 
ing m  a  bank  during  the  day  while  he  con- 
tinued his  schooling  at  night  at  Hofstra  Col- 
lege and  later  at  the  Wharton  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

It  Is  the  kind  of  background,  experience 
and  training  that  gives  McMahon  special  per- 
sonnel Insight  to  the  current  social  and  eco- 
nomic Involvement  of  American  businessmen 


with  the  ethnic  problems  that  confront  the 
nation  In  these  times  of  racial  unrest. 

The  American  businessman  and  Industrial- 
ist Is  emerging  as  a  new  species,  circa  1868 
The  mantle  of  the  old,  tired  stereotype  has 
been  peeled  away  from  the  cocoon,  with  Its 
encrusted  layers  of  years  of  aloof  detachment 
and  Isolation. 

The  new  modern  version  Is  better  typified 
by  a  Donald  McMahon,  an  OrvUle  Beal,  presi- 
dent of  Prudential  Insurance,  a  Dr  Vlrglnlus 
Dante  Mattla,  president  of  Hoffmann-La- 
Roche  Inc  ,  or  an  R.  Manning  Brown,  Jr.  of 
Princeton,  executive  vice  president  of  New 
York  Life  Insurance,  who  heads  the  Gov- 
ernor's Commission  to  Evaluate  the  Capital 
Needs  of  New  Jersey. 

These  executives,  and  others  like  them, 
are  fully  committed  to  social  Involvement  in 
the  American  mainstream,  giving  consider- 
able time,  energy  and  talent  to  projects  that 
have  an  Intimate  application  to  the  current 
human  rights  movement  in  this  country. 

It  Is  commitment  that  has  spread  through 
the  full  spectrum  of  American  business.  In- 
dustry and  finance  ...  a  far  cry  from  the 
past  Up  service  of  the  traditional  service 
clubs. 

The  modem  executive  has  the  whole- 
hearted backing  of  his  corporate  affiliation 
in  this  exciting  new  role  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic Involvement.  It  has  become  a  way 
of  life  for  men  like  McMahon,  Beal,  Mattla 
and  Brown. 

McMahon's  current  role  as  state  chairman 
of  the  US  Savings  Bond-Preedom  Shares 
campaign  for  New  Jersey  provides,  In  a  per- 
sonal and  corporate  context,  the  new  funda- 
mental concern  of  the  American  business- 
man and  his  firm  In  what  is  happening  in 
this  country  today. 

"The  businessman  has  to  have  a  dedica- 
tion beyond  his  corporate  commitments 
these  days.  '  McMahon  said.  In  explaining  why 
he  Is  willing  to  work  long  hours  in  the  extra- 
curricula  effort  in  which  he  Is  now  engaged. 
"The  executive  and  his  company  no  longer 
can  remain  detached  from  the  community, 
for  the  community  has  become  an  Integral 
part  of  the  nation's  corporate  activity.  We 
cannot  stand  apart  from  our  national  prob- 
lems ...  the  crisis  In  our  land  and  the 
crisis  overseas.  We  are  living  in  an  era  that 
demands  more  from  all  of  us.  a  social  re- 
sponsibility that  no  longer  can  be  Ignored." 
The  Donald  McMahons.  the  OrvUle  Beals. 
the  Dr.  Mattlas,  the  Manning  Browns — they 
are  a  vibrant  part  of  the  exciting  social  and 
economic  climate  that  has  broadened  the 
horizons  of  the  modern  industrialists,  the 
corporate  head,  the  financial  tycoon. 

The  transition  has  been  a  long  time  cc»n- 
Ing;  the  conservatism  and  rigidity  of  the 
past  that  has  kept  the  business  leader  on  a 
lonely,  aloof  corporate  Island  has  been  swept 
away  by  the  urgent  demands  of  social  change 
In  these  dynamic,  tumultuous  times. 

American  business  Is  not,  as  one  tycoon 
in  the  dim  past  once  observed,  the  cold,  im- 
placable bastion  of  commerce,  with  both  eyes 
focused  only  on  the  ledgers  of  profit  and  loss. 
It  has  moved  out  forcefully  into  the  com- 
munity life — In  Job  training  programs,  work- 
ing with  schools,  in  the  ghettos,  In  an  active 
alliance  with  colleges  and  universities,  in 
expanded  roles  of  fund-raising  drives  and 
massive  financial  commitments  in  the  na- 
tion's troubled  areas. 

What  America  and  New  Jersey  are  seeing 
today  In  this  energetic.  Imaginative  mosaic 
of  corporate  endeavor  corresponds  to  noth- 
ing in  past  history.  Business  and  Industry 
are  making  available  their  enormous  poten- 
tial of  extraordinary  talents  in  technical  and 
industrial  areas  In  a  massive  effort  to  help 
the  long-deprived  minorities  trapped  in  the 
despair  of  the  ghettos. 

The  Insurance  Industry  has  already  com- 
mitted a  billion  dollars  in  mortgage  financ- 
ing to  be  used  specifically  for  risk  financing 
in  deprived  urban  areas,  traditionally 
shunned  in  the  past. 

These   are    areas    that    even    the    Federal 
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Housing  Administration,  an  agency  specifi- 
cally created  In  the  depression  to  undertake 
this  kind  of  hazardo\is  underwriting,  has  long 
Ignored,  contributing  to  the  enormous  prob- 
lems that  the  Insurance  Industry  Is  trying  to 
help  overcome  these  days. 

Beal.  named  by  President  Johnson  as 
chairman  of  the  Insurance  Industry  Urban 
Problem  Committee,  has  urged  an  even  great- 
er commitment  be  undertaken  by  insurance. 
He  has  recommended  that  the  Industry  com- 
mit another  billion  dollars  to  this  massive 
community  effort. 

"The  Job  is  so  large  that  I  don't  see  how 
it  can  be  done  without  additional  involve- 
ment." Beal  said. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  corporate  realism  that 
la  being  demonstrated  these  days  by  respon- 
sible and  committed  executives  with  the 
backing  of  their  firms.  It  can  be  seen  In  the 
humanitarian  policies  espoused  by  Dr.  Mat- 
tla and  Hoffmann-LaRoche,  in  a  program 
that  reaches  the  indigent  sick  at  home  and 
In  the  hospitals. 

Today  any  of  the  nation's  300,000  physi- 
cians can  write  a  prescription  for  an  indi- 
gent patient  for  drugs  manufactured  by  Hoff- 
man-La Roche,  and  the  drug  is  available 
free  to  the  patient  on  a  lifetime  basis. 

It  is  a  program  that  is  extended  to  hos- 
pitals that  participate  under  the  Medicare 
plan.  All  dmgs  manufactured  by  Hoffmann- 
LaRoche  are  automatically  discounted  by  25 
per  cent  when  utilized  in  a  hospital. 

Dr.  Mattla's  pioneering  efforts  In  this  sector 
epitomize  the  humanitarian  aspects  of 
American  Industry,  diluting  the  long-held  be- 
lief that  Its  whole  thrust  Is  buslness-as- 
ustial,  devoid  of  any  human  concern  or  com- 
passion. 

The  list  of  New  Jersey  executives  and  firms 
Is  replete  with  McMahons,  Beals,  Browns  and 
Mattlas.  It  represents  an  enormous  expendl- 
txire  of  personal  time  and  energy  by  the  exec- 
utive and  the  conmiltment  of  resources  of 
their  companies. 

It  Is  a  list  that  would  have  to  Include 
Donald  MacNaughton,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Prudential  Insurance,  who  has 
worked  uncreaslngly  on  the  United  Hospitals 
fund  drive,  to  raise  $15  million  for  expansion 
and  renovation  of  hospital  facilities  in  New- 
ark. 

The  campaign  has  been  going  for  several 
years  and  It  Is  now  moving  into  the  home- 
stretch with  its  quota  certain  to  be  achieved 
this  year.  The  Prudential  has  made  major 
contributions  in  social  and  human  endeavors 
in  this  state  and  the  nation  as  part  of  the 
overall  commitment  of  American  Industry 
and  business  in  these  urgent,  critical  times. 
It  is  the  kind  of  deep  Involvement  that 
gets  down  to  the  fundamental  problems  of 
the  racial  restlveness  and  Its  related  eco- 
nomic implications,  and  has  evoked  the  con- 
cern of  Robert  Ulley,  president  of  New  Jer- 
sey Bell  Telephone  Company. 

Lilley  assumed  the  awesome  responsibility 
as  chairman  of  the  Governor's  Committee  on 
Civil  Disorders  that  has  comprehensively 
documented  the  social  and  economic  causes 
that  precipitated  the  riots  which  shook  New- 
ark, Plalnfleld  and  Englewood  last  summer, 
and  flared  again  this  year  in  the  tragic  after- 
math of  the  assassination  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  the  apostle  of  non- 
violence. 

It  was  the  kind  of  public  role  of  social 
commitment  that  reflects  the  personal  in- 
volvement of  Ulley  in  the  field  of  human  re- 
lations. He  has  shown  an  uncommon  aware- 
ness of  urban  problems  in  his  tenure  as  head 
of  the  utility  company,  and  has  spelled  out 
his  concern  in  speeches  to  business  groups 
at  every  opportunity. 

But  more  important,  Lilley  has  not  chosen 
to  make  a  token  community  contribution 
by  spelling  out  the  problems:  he  has  moved 
courageously  into  an  activist  role,  deeply 
involving  himself  as  the  chairman  of  the 
governor's  commission. 


Nor  did  he  choose  to  take  the  easy  way, 
either.  The  commission's  sharply  critical  re- 
port was  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  the 
long  years  of  neglect  by  the  public  and 
private  sectors. 

LUley's  involvement  In  the  human  rights 
field,  the  most  critical  issue  of  our  times, 
represents  a  lively,  positive  approach  that 
gives  business  and  Industry  a  vibrant  new 
perspective  and  dimension  In  the  total  con- 
cept of  the  community. 

In  less  dramatic  terms,  it  is  the  kind  of 
spirit  that  Is  evident  In  other  social  spheres 
.  .  .  philanthropy,  cultural  and  the  basic 
commitment  on  smaller  but  no  less  signifi- 
cant levels  in  our  society. 

Very  much  involved  In  matters  concerning 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  Paul  L.  Troast. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Mahony-Troast 
Construction  Company  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  New  Jersey  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion and  New  Jersey  Manufacturers  Insur- 
ance Company. 

As  the  first  chairman  of  the  New  Jersey 
Turnpike  Authority,  he  dedicated  eight  years 
to  helping  make  it  the  most  successful  toll 
road  in  the  United  States.  The  Republican 
gubernatorial  candidate  In  1953,  he  has  been 
appointed  by  Democratic  governors  to  serve 
on  or  lead  many  state  projects.  Including  the 
Tercentenary  Commission  and  the  Tercen- 
tenary Corporation,  Troast  is  chairman  of  the 
New  Jersey  Economic  Development  Council, 
appointed  by  Governor  Hughes  in  1965,  and 
Is  a  member  of  the  Governor's  New  Jersey 
Transportation  Commission.  In  other  fields, 
he  serves  on  the  boards  of  the  Passaic  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Bucknell  University,  and  the 
Samuel  H.  Kress  Foundation.  In  addition  to 
all  of  these  activities,  Troast  recently  took 
over  the  chairmanship  of  Seton  Hall  Univer- 
sity's flve-mUUon-doUar  Development  Cam- 
paign. 

The  completion  of  the  combined  fund 
drive  for  New  Jersey  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  Symphony  Hall  stands  as  one  of  the 
proudest  achlevemente  of  the  business  com- 
munity of  the  state  which  handed  up  Its  very 
leadership  to  make  the  campaign  a  remark- 
able success. 

The  goal  was  $650,000,  and  by  latest  count, 
a  total  of  $800,000  has  been  contributed.  The 
fact  that  the  total  far  exceeded  the  most 
optimistic  of  original  hopes  is  a  tribute  to 
the  chairman,  W.  Paul  Stlllman,  and  the 
treasurer.  Beal.  Stlllman,  of  course,  is  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  First  National  State 
Bank  of  New  Jersey  and  of  Mutual  Benefit 
Life.  New  Jersey  can't  offer  a  stronger  busi- 
ness tandem  than  that,  and  it  paid  off. 

Of  the  total  raised,  reportedly  more  than 
95  percent  was  contributed  by  business,  with 
115  or  so  companies  responding.  Most  of 
these  firms  are  headquartered  in  this  state, 
though  some  are  based  outside  of  New  Jersey 
and  maintain  substantial  operations  here. 

This  level  of  business  community  response 
was  not  only  novel  for  a  cultural  drive  in 
New  Jersey,  but  also  set  some  sort  of  prece- 
dent nationally.  Figuring  a  share  of  about 
$400  000  for  the  Svmphony,  the  amount 
raised  by  business  for  our  state's  orchestra 
was  more  than  has  been  contributed  any- 
where in  this  country  from  business  sources 
for  a  symphony  orchestra.  There  have,  of 
course  been  much  larger  drives  for  orches- 
tras elsewhere,  but  the  bulk  of  the  money 
raised  in  such  campaigns  was  contributed 
by  individuals. 

Here  it  was  a  business  community  show, 
and  it  was  frankly  pitched  that  way  from 
the  start.  Not  only  was  the  leadership  Uken 
from  the  business  community,  but  the  ap- 
peal was  made  directly  to  business  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  state.  It  was  based  on 
the  contention  that  for  the  business  climate 
to  be  healthy,  so  must  be  the  whole  social 
fabric  of  lUe  In  our  state.  Up  to  now  we  had 
been  lacking  when  it  came  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  own  strong  cultural  institutions. 
We  had  depended  on  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, instead. 
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At  a  recent  reception  marking  the  success- 
ful completion  of  the  drive,  Stlllman  termed 
the  campaign  result  "New  Jersey's  declara- 
tion of  cultural  Independence  from  New 
York." 

As  for  the  use  of  the  funds,  the  Symphony 
Hall  share  was  needed  basically  to  underwrite 
deficits  stemming  from  Improvements  which 
have  been  made,  are  still  to  be  completed, 
at  the  great  concert  hall. 

The  New  Jersey  Symphony,  with  Its  share, 
has  cleared  the  road  for  the  establishment 
of  a  million  dollar  endowment  fund,  half 
of  which  is  to  come  from  Ford  Foundation 
Funds  which  already  have  been  allocated  for 
the  future  use  of  the  orchestra.  It  Is  a  pretty 
nice  future  prospect  for  Henry  Lewis,  the 
Symphony's  new  music  director,  who  took 
over  this  summer. 

It  is  the  kind  of  Involvement  that  has 
attracted  the  zealous  dedication  of  C,  Mal- 
colm Davis,  president  of  Fidelity  Union 
Trust;  Herbert  Seegal.  president  of  Bam- 
bergers-New  Jersey;  Charles  W  Engelhard, 
president  of  Engelhard  Industries;  Fred  R. 
Sullivan,  president  of  Walter  Kldde  Inc; 
Watson  F.  Tait,  president  of  Public  Service 
Electric  and  Gas;  Henry  Becton  of  Becton- 
Dlcklnson.  and  Charles  Smith,  president  of 
Central  Cadillac 

The  list  Is  longer,  much  longer  than  space 
permits.  But  even  this  partial  listing  pro- 
vides an  Indication  of  the  massive  corpo- 
rate effort  being  directed  in  these  trying 
times  toward  the  resolution  of  monumenui 
problems  that  afflict  our  nation. 

This  Is  not  a  perfunctory  effort,  one  that 
is  geared  only  for  sporadic  Involyement.  It 
Is  a  total  commitment  of  corporate  re- 
sources .  time,  energy  and  highly  trained 
executive  talent  ...  In  a  common  effort  of 
unprecedented  public  zeal. 

These  are  not  mere  social  do-gooders  who 
spout  the  euphemisms  of  the  dilatory  past, 
the  rhetoric  of  the  concerned  but  uncom- 
mitted. These  men  are  putting  their  time, 
their  experience,  their  energies,  their  com- 
panies' resources  on  the  line,  up  front  where 
they  can  make  meaningful,  significant  con- 
tributions In  this  hour  of  national  travail 
and  strife. 

It  is  a  massive  effort  on  a  continuing,  sus- 
tained basis  that  has  had  a  long-range  dedi- 
cation and  commitment  directed  at  the  basic 
human  factor,  the  alleviation  of  the  grind- 
ing poverty  and  despair  of  the  slums. 

The  corporate  precept  of  the  "lonely  citadel 
of  power  "  has  become  a  social  and  economic 
caricature,  out  of  keeping  with  the  context 
of  our  times,  the  need  for  constructive,  af- 
firmative action  by  the  corporate  community 
to  flesh  out  the  social  programs  of  govern- 
ment that  have  not  reached  down  to  the 
lowest  level  of  human  need. 

It  can  be  seen  in  a  number  of  ways,  the 
efforts  of  a  Watson  Tait  and  his  corporate 
colleagues  to  attract  new  industry  to  this 
state,  attacking  the  social  problem  right  at 
the  base  by  broadening  the  employment  p)ool 
in  New  Jersey. 

It  can  be  seen  in  the  financing  approved 
by  Malcolm  Davis  and  the  Fidelity  Union 
Trust  Company  for  two  Negro  residents  of 
Newark  who  wanted  to  open  a  small  hat 
store  after  the  riots,  a  meaningful  microcosm 
of  the  overall  social  and  economic  commit- 
ment of  American  business  in  this  new  era 
of  responsibiUty. 

These  are  all  part  of  a  fabric  of  total  in- 
volvement that  has  brought  the  business 
community  into  a  new  way  of  life  that  augurs 
well  for  the  future. 

It  is  the  kind  of  commitment  that  was 
propheslzed  many  years  ago  by  H  Bruce  Pal- 
mer, former  president  of  the  Mutual  Benefit 
LUe  Instirance  Company.  He  was  a  modern 
executive  who  foresaw  the  day  when  business 
and  Industry  would  have  to  become  part  of 
the  community  working  hand-ln-hand  with 
public  agencies  to  help  resolve  the  smoulder- 
ing social  and  economic  problems  that  manl- 
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fested  themselves  In  the  national  despair 
of  racial  riots  that  have  grievously  divided 
and  disrupted  our  nation. 

Palmer  envisioned  the  commitment  of  a 
Donald  McMahon.  an  R.  Manning  Brown, 
Jr.,  an  Orvllle  Beal,  a  Donald  MacNaughton, 
a  Dr.  V.  D.  Mattla,  a  Robert  LlUey.  a  Paul  L. 
TroAst,  et  al. 

They  are  working  longer  and  harder  these 
days,  not  exclusively  (or  the  corporations  that 
pay  their  salaries,  but  also  for  the  more 
rewarding  objectives  of  human  uplifting,  a 
better  way  of  life  for  the  long-deprived  seg- 
ments of  our  population. 


THE  TAX  INCREASE  IS  NOT 
WORKING 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MiBsocnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  1,  1968 

Mr.  CIJIITIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration's, iax  increase  of  earlier  this 
year,  heralded  as  the  solution  to  Inflation 
and  the  Nation's  economic  woes.  Just  \s 
not  working.  As  I  have  often  stated :  For 
example,  see  Congressional  Recoro, 
February  28,  1968.  4463-4464:  Febru- 
ary 29,  1968,  4707-4709:  May  13, 
1968,  13010;  May  14,  1968,  13112- 
13118:  May  29,  1968.  15501-15502; 
June  3,  1968,  15810-15812:  June  4, 
1968,  15868;  June  20,  1968.  17972- 
17974,  18009-18011;  June  27,  1968,  19195: 
September  17,  1968,  27261-27262;  Sep- 
tember 18,  1968.  27313;  September  26, 
1968.  28548-28549 — the  tax  Increase 
would  not  slow  down  Inflation  in  the 
absence  of  meaningful  expenditure  re- 
ductions. The  Wall  Street  Journal  In  an 
article  of  September  27.  1968.  points  this 
out  also. 

As  the  Journal  puts  It : 

.  .  .  the  10<'{  Income  tax  surcharge  that's 
the  showpiece  of  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion's economic-restraint  policy  shows  many 
signs  of  being  a  flop. 

The  consumer  price  index  climbed  0.5 
percent  in  June.  0.5  percent  in  July,  and 
0.3  percent  In  August.  Even  the  lower  rate 
of  August  amounts  to  an  annual  rate  of 
inflation  of  3.6  percent,  the  rate  of  Infla- 
tion during  the  18  months  before  the  tax 
surcharge  was  passed. 

These  facts  as  pointed  out  In  this  arti- 
cle are  Just  the  latest  In  a  series  show- 
ing that  this  adminstration's  economic 
policy  Is  erroneous. 

The  article  follows: 
Fiscal  Pizzlz? — Doubts  Ars  Mountino  That 

StmTAX  Is  Slowing  Economt  as  Expected — 

Some  Analysts  Insist  Mokk  Time  Needed — 

Othkss  Say  Rise  Won't  Check  Inflation — 

Pay  iNcaxASCs  Blcnt  Impact 

(By  Richard  F.  Janssen) 

Washington. — More  than  two  years  in  the 
making.  A  theme  of  peril  for  the  whole  na- 
tion. A  cast  of  millions,  a  cost  of  billions.  Ad- 
vance rave  reviews  from  eminent  Interna- 
tional critics. 

But  so  far.  the  lO^r  Income  tax  surcharge 
that's  the  showpiece  of  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration's economic-restraint  policy  shows 
many  signs  of  being  a  flop. 

Since  President  Johnson  signed  the  bill 
June  28.  the  Oovemment  has  been  Issuing  a 
stream  of  statistics  showing  that  Inflation  Is 
advancing  at  least  as  fast  as  before,  the  con- 
sumer spending  Is   undaunted,  that   taking 
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out  a  home  mortgage  remains  costly,  that  the 
coxmtry's  foreign  trade  Is  still  In  grave  straits. 
While  the  effects  of  the  tax  rise  have  ad- 
mittedly fallen  short  of  their  fondest  fore- 
casts, top  Administration  officials  Insist  that 
they're  not  surprised  to  see  some  delay  in  the 
routing  of  the  inflationary  villain.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  never  claimed  to  have  an 
"Instant  moderation  formula."  contends 
Chairman  Arthur  M.  Okxim  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Rather,  be 
says,  the  tax  Increase  will  have  to  "work 
gradually  over  time." 

THaZX  CAMPS 

Much  more  telling  than  what  has  happened 
In  the  flrst  three  months  after  the  tax  boost, 
officials  say.  will  be  what  happens  In  the  sec- 
ond three  months^ — the  period  from  October 
through  December  that  embraces  both  the 
Presidential  election  and  the  crucial  days  of 
shaping  p)ollcy  for  1969.  While  many  seers  re- 
main optimistic  about  this  time  ahead,  offi- 
cials In  the  Ooverimient's  policy-making  cen- 
ters are  divided  over  the  outlook.  Meet  the 
three  main  camps: 

The  "Just  you  wait"  group,  outranking 
and  outnumbering  the  others;  It  holds  that 
there's  always  a  lag  before  a  tax  change 
causes  the  economy  to  respond  and  that  by 
early  1969  the  restraint  may  even  prove  so 
massive  as  to  make  a  recession  a  very  real 
risk. 

The  "It  wasn't  enough"  element,  which 
fears  that  fat  pay  raises  will  render  the  sur- 
tax Impotent  against  continuing  Inflation. 

The  "money  supply  men."  who  argue 
heatedly  that  the  surtax  can't  do  much  good 
because  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  still 
swamping  this  effort  at  restraint  in  an  Infla- 
tionary outpouring  of  newly  created  funds. 

Instead  of  ending  the  sense  of  impending 
crisis  that  pervaded  the  year  and  a  half  that 
the  tax  boost  was  under  consideration.  In- 
siders admit  privately,  passage  of  the  surtax 
has  ushered  In  a  new  era  of  anxiety  about  Its 
Impact  both  on  the  economy  and  on  the  out- 
come of  the  election.  Unless  It  does  soon 
prove  to  be  a  soothing  economic  influence, 
they  fear,  for  years  to  come  the  Government 
will  shy  from  flexible  tax  policy  and  will  be 
more  willing  to  tolerate  "old-fashioned"  ups 
and  downs  in  business. 

Heightening  the  Johnson  Administration's 
nervousness  Is  the  growing  realization  that 
almost  anything  achieved  by  the  surtax  can 
be  turned  to  advantage  by  the  Republican 
campaigners.  At  best,  they  say.  It  will  bring 
the  gentle  moderation  In  growth  that  they 
want,  but  even  that  achievement  would  be  at 
the  price  of  embarrassing  Increases  In  imem- 
ployment  without  the  reward  of  a  clear  re- 
spite from  coet-of-Uvlng  increases. 

DOING   what's  "right" 

"Those  are  the  only  two  statistics  that 
most  people  pay  attention  to,"  laments  an 
Administration  aide.  To  counter  this  p>olltl- 
cal  digger,  officials  such  as  Assistant  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Robert  A.  Wallace  are  already 
admonishing  audiences  to  applaud  the  Ad- 
ministration for  doing  "what  was  right  rath- 
er than  what  was  politically  expedient." 

Should  the  surtax  fall  to  blunt  the  boom. 
Johnson  strategists  worry,  the  OOP  could  de- 
nounce It  as  one  more  needless  burden  on  the 
"forgotten  Americans."  And  officials  fear  that 
If  It  cuts  painfully  Into  present  prosperity, 
the  Inevitable  "economic  mismanagement" 
charges  will  be  all  the  more  compelling. 

Meanwhile.  Administration  leaders  are  al- 
ready finding  a  few  economy  gains — or  at 
least  an  absence  of  setbacks — that  they  can 
credit  to  the  surtax.  "Nobody's  talking  about 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  any  more."  says  one 
official,  and  Treasury  Secretary  Henry  Fowler 
has  reported  the  financial  community  has 
been  freed  from  Its  fright  that  big  Treasury 
borrowing  demands  threaten  "a  monetary 
crunch."  Short-term  Interest  rates  generally 
are  down  by  a  quarter-point  or  half-point 
from  peaks  of  over  6%  Just  prior  to  the  tax 
blU's   passage,  while  mortgage-money  rates 
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seem  to  b«  leveling  off.  Administration  men 
say. 

The  consumer  price  Index  climb  In  June 
and  July  was  so  uncommonly  steep,  others 
add.  that  coming  months  also  surely  will 
show  something  less  than  that  6%  annual 
rate  of  rise.  Last  month's  advance,  the  Labor 
Department  reported  yesterday,  was  at  an 
annual  rate  of  3.6%,  a  return  to  the  trend 
of  the  Infiatlonary  18  months  during  which 
the  surcharge  proposal  was  pending  in  Con- 
gress. 

GNP     OtTTLOOK 

While  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
surtax  will  work  as  well  as  hoped.  "It  Is  a 
fact"  that  the  economy  Isn't  growing  as  fast 
now  as  In  the  flrst  half  of  1968.  Presidential 
adviser  Okun  says. 

The  statistical  evidence  on  the  September 
quarter's  gross  national  product — or  total 
output  of  goods  and  services — won't  be  at 
hand  until  mid-October,  but  Government 
seers  agree  that  the  rate  of  annual  gain  will 
be  smaller  than  the  $21.7  billion  spurt  that 
brought  the  GNP  to  a  record  $852.9  billion 
annual  rate  In  the  quarter  ended  June  30. 
Hopes  for  a  cooling  off  to  a  $10  billion  rate 
of  gain  this  quarter  have  faded,  though,  and 
the  best  guess  Is  for  a  gain  ot  around  $15 
blUlon — about  the  same  as  In  the  bustling 
latter  part  of  1967. 

The  dominant  camp's  faith  In  the  eventual 
effectiveness  of  the  surtax,  nevertheless.  Is 
strong  enough  to  rank  some  of  Its  members 
among  Washington's  main  recession-worriers. 
Secretary  Fowler  scoffs  at  the  Idea,  but  Budg- 
et Director  Charles  Zwlck  publicly  places  the 
risks  on  that  side  (especially  after  Social  Se- 
curity taxes  go  up  In  January)  and  Mr.  Okun 
delicately  displays  his  fears  by  saying  that 
"we  may  welcome  opportunities"  to  ease  up 
on  the  restraints  in  the  flrst  half  of  1969. 

The  relatively  few  measures  of  the  post- 
surtax  economy  that  are  available  now,  how- 
ever, are  Inconclusive  enough  that  they're 
used  to  support  conflicting  assessments. 

Mr.  Okun's  adherents  seize,  for  example, 
on  the  data  showing  that  retail  sales  rose 
only  about  1%  In  August,  much  less  than 
their  3%  rise  In  July;  higher  withholding  for 
the  surtax  started  shrinking  pay  checks  only 
about  mid-July,  they  note,  and  they  pro- 
nounce It  a  good  omen  that  sales  In  the  first 
full  month  of  withholding  rose  to  their  record 
only  by  a  narrow  margin.  "Who's  to  say,"  asks 
one  analyst,  "that  the  surtax  Isn't  already 
working?" 

But  another  group  of  economists  (Includ- 
ing many  anonymous  Federal  career  men) 
flnds  such  figures  unreassurlng.  "Why 
shouldn't  retail  sales  still  be  setting  records?" 
demands  one  of  these  men.  Using  President 
Johnson's  own  arithmetic,  he  argues  that 
the  surtax  costs  the  average  taxpayer  (ex- 
cluding some  17  million  low-Income  Ameri- 
cans who  were  exempted  from  the  extra  levy) 
"only  one  cent  on  the  doUar"  of  total  Income. 
Much  more  than  offsetting  this  1  %  for  many 
workers,  he  observes.  Is  the  fact  that  the 
typical  labor  contract  negotiated  In  the  flrst 
half  of  this  year  brought  a  plump  7.5%  first- 
year  boost  In  pay  rates. 

ROOM   TO    MANTCVXR 

Even  aside  from  rising  Incomes,  these  ana- 
lysts say,  consumers  are  unusually  well- 
equipped  now  at  least  to  delay  the  deterrent 
effect  of  the  surtax,  which  Is  nicking  them 
for  an  estimated  $7.8  bUllon  this  fiscal  year. 
Americans  have  been  amassing  a  large  cush- 
ion of  savings  lately,  and  by  Just  letting  the 
slice  of  Income  saved  slide  by  one  percentage 
point  *-o  a  more  normal  level  (from  7.6%  of 
after-tax  Income  In  the  June  quarter),  they 
would  free  about  $6  blUlon  for  spending 
annually. 

Meanwhile,  public  reluctance  to  take  on 
mortgages  and  consumer  debt  In  the  past 
couple  of  years,  others  add.  suggests  that 
most  families  have  considerable  leeway  for 
freah  borrowing  with  which  to  keep  up  their 
spending. 
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On  the  production  side  of  the  economic 
scorecard.  It's  a  special  situation  In  steel 
rather  than  the  surtax  that  accounts  for 
recent  softening  the  skeptics  say.  They  find 
the  August  decline  In  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  Industrial  output  Index  fully  attrib- 
utable "to  the  fact  that  steel  users  started  to 
live  off  their  huge  stockpiles  once  the  threat 
of  a  strike  had  faded:  in  Its  commentary,  the 
board  didn't  even  mention  the  surtax  as  a 
]>osslble  factor. 

And  despite  an  abrupt  drop  In  steel  order- 
ing last  month,  the  Commerce  Department 
has  reported  that  new  factory  orders  for  all 
durable  goods  rose:  significantly,  some  ana- 
lysts say.  this  wasn't  merely  a  continuation 
of  an  uptrend  but  a  surprise  ending  to  a 
downtrend  that  started  last  April 

"The  economy  Is  crossing  up"  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  one  Government  man 
.says. 

The  strongest  doubts  about  the  efficacy  of 
the  surtax  are  expressed  by  the  small  but  ar- 
ticulate band  of  economists  who  rate  changes 
In  the  amount  of  money  circulating  In  the 
country  as  the  most  potent  Infiuence  on  the 
economy.  Within  the  Federal  establishment, 
their  main  stronghold  Is  the  St.  Louis  dis- 
trict Federal  Reserve  Bank.  But  the  "Frled- 
manltes,"  as  they're  called  after  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago's  Milton  Friedman,  also  can 
be  found  exerting  a  subtle  Influence  Inside 
key  Washington  agencies.  Some  of  them 
apply  pressure  from  such  vantage  points  as 
big  commercial  banks  (New  Tork's  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank,  Chicago's  Harris  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank),  and  they  all  find  a  highly 
resonant  sounding  board  In  the  Congres- 
sional Joint  Economic  Committee. 

what    the    THEORY    SAYS 

While  taking  heed  of  the  reduced  budget 
deficit  and  of  continued  high  Interest  rates, 
the  St.  Louis  Bank  contends  that  "the  goal 
of  stable  economic  growth  will  be  difficult  to 
achieve  In  the  near  future."  A  key  explana- 
tion: "The  money  stock  has  Increased  at  a 
7%  annual  rate  since  the  beginning  of  1967. 
three  times  the  2.4 <;i  trend  rate  from  1957  to 
1966."  Summing  up  the  money  supply  theory, 
the  bank  states  that  "whenever  money  hold- 
ings of  the  public  exceed  the  amount  of 
money  people  desire  to  hold."  they  step  up 
their  spending  or  investing. 

To  the  acute  discomfort  of  Washington's 
top   policy-makers,   the  Congressional   Joint 
Economic   Committee  has  become  a  nettle- 
some  local  outpost  of  the  money  supply  men. 
Chairman    William    Proxmire.    a    Wisconsin 
Democrat,  wonders  aloud  If  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Is  giving  anything  more  than  lip 
.service  to  the  antl-lnflatlon  restraint  that  It 
urges.  He  complains  that  "the  money  supply 
has  been  going  up  at  a  hell  of  a  rapid  rate" 
since  the  surtax  was  passed.  While  the  board 
Icily  rebuffs  the  idea,  the  Senator's  commit- 
tee has   gone   so   far   as   to   urge   on   it   the 
ultimate   Friedmanite   goal    of   limiting   the 
money  supply  growth  to  about  the  4%  an- 
nual rate  at  which  the  economy's  real  ca- 
pacity to  turn  out  goods  and  services  is  gen- 
erally believed  to  advance;  this,  the  theory 
holds,  would  avoid  Inflation. 
N      AdnUnistration   men    agree   the    next   few 
months  may  offer  at  least  some  clues  as  to 
whether  a  fast-mounting  money  supply  can 
override  the  drag  placed  on  the  economy  by 
a  tax  boost  and  budget  spending  crackdown. 
President  Johnson's  aides,  aware  that  Rich- 
ard  Nixon   listens  to  Mr.  Friedman,  worry 
that    results    seeming    to    favor   the   money 
supply  school  could  tempt  the  next  Admin- 
istration Into  trying  to  steer  the  economy  by 
what   they   deem   a  dangerously   misleading 
measure.  Among  the  shortcomings  they  see 
In  the  money  supply  Indicator.  Is  that  It's 
Impossible  to  tell  If  an  Increase  results  from 
Federal  Reserve  Policy  decisions  or  from  pri- 
vate borrowing  decisions.  Also,  they  say  that 
money  supply  data  doesn't  measure  the  po- 
tential   purchasing    power    represented    by 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Treasury  bank  accounts,  private  savings  ac- 
counts and  other  financial  assets.  Thus,  the 
Administration  men  argue,  the  money  supply 
Indicator  Is  an  Inadequate  basis  for  deciding 
economic  policy. 


CREDIT  UNION  DAY  AT  HEMISFAIR 
HONORS  WRIGHT  PATMAN 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1968 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 5  credit  unions  in  Texas  celebrated 
Credit  Union  Day  at  HemisFalr. 

The  honored  guest  at  the  celebration 
was  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee and  fellow  Texan,  Wright  Patman. 
Not  only  was  Wright  Patman  honored 
as  the  godfather  of  credit  unions  but 
the  occasion  also  marked  his  75th  birth- 
day, which  was  celebrated  at  a  dinner  the 
night  before  the  HemisPair  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Wright  Patman  is  a  living 
symbol  to  credit  union  people  throughout 
the  world  in  general  and  to  credit  union 
folks  in  Texas  in  particular.  They  know 
that  in  Wright  Patman  they  have  not 
only  a  spokesman  but  a  champion  of 
their  cause. 

It  is  with  genuine  hero  worship  that 
credit  union  members  look  upon  Wright 
Patman  for  they  know  that  he  is  a  man 
who  understands  their  problems  and 
knows  of  the  great  works  that  they  have 
performed.  They  also  know  that  they  can 
send  a  letter  or  call  Wright  Patman  and 
get  a  prompt  response. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  show  the  respect  that 
credit  unions  have  for  Wright  Patman,  I 
am  including  in  my  remarks,  articles 
from  the  Texas  Credit  Union  League  Bul- 
letin and  from  the  Echo,  the  Government 
Employees  Credit  Union  in  San  Antonio, 
that  describe  the  HemisFalr  celebration 
and  the  dinner  for  Wright  Patman.  I  am 
certain  that  anyone  reading  these  arti- 
cles will  quickly  see  the  fondness  that 
credit  unions  have  for  Wright  Patman. 

The  articles  follow: 

I  From   the   Echo,   August    19681 

U.S.    Representative    Patman    Honored    at 

Fair 

Rep.  Wright  Patman  celebrated  75  years 
of  age  August  6 — nearly  half  of  which  have 
been  spent  In  the  U.S.  Congress— as  hundreds 
wished  him  happy  birthday  at  a  dinner  In 
the  main  ballroom  of  the  El  Troplcano  Motor 

Hotel. 

The  veteran  legislator,  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  was 
In  San  Antonio  as  honor  guest  and  speaker 
at  HemlsPair's  Credit  Union  Day  August  7. 

He  arrived  in  San  Antonio  Tuesday  evening 
by  auto  motorcade  and  was  greeted  at  the 
El  Troplcano  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce's 
Red  Carpet  Committee  and  civic  leaders. 
Kenneth  Cadena,  Assistant  Manager  of 
GECU,  was  one  of  the  officials  who  greeted 
him. 

An  Invitation  was  sent  to  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  to  attend  and  the  following  tele- 
gram was  received  by  the  Texas  Credit  Union 
League  from  the  Temporary  White  House  in 
Johnson  City,  Texas. 

"I  am  sorry  that  I  could  not  be  with  you 
tonight.  I  wanted  to  share  In  this  celebra- 
tion  for   many   reasons.   First,   I   wanted   to 
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congratulate  Wright  for  his  extraordinary 
achievement.  He  has  served  40  years  In  the 
congress,  and  he  still  has  enough  friends 
left  to  throw  him  a  party.  Second,  I  would 
like  to  remind  him  that  40  years  in  public 
life  Is  not  as  long  as  it  seems. 

"As  Lady  Bird  has  pointed  out,  40  years — 
In  a  lady's  life  at  least — only  means  that 
you  are  old  enough  to  be  Interesting  and 
still  young  enough  to  be  exciting. 

Wright  Patman's  75th  birthday  is  an  occa- 
sion for  pride  on  the  part  of  every  Texan 
and  every  American.  It  represents  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  unflagging  effort  on  behalf 
of  all  the  people  of  this  country.  If  he  has 
sometimes  seemed  harsh  toward  the  bankers 
and  the  financiers.  It  was  only  because  he 
had  their  real  Interests  at  heart,  too. 

He  Is  the  acknowledged  Father  of  our  Fed- 
eral Credit  Unions,  which  have  been  to  the 
world  of  finance  what  the  TVA  has  been  to 
public  utilities.  He  has  raised  the  standards 
and  shown  the  way.  It  Is  fitting  that  you 
should  honor  him  tonight,  and  Lady  Bird 
and  I  Join  most  warmly  with  you  on  this 
happy  occasion."  (signed)  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. 

Among  the  many  dignitaries  present  was 
Sen.   Ralph  Yarborough  of  Texas. 

Attending  the  plnata  birthday  party  from 
Government  Employees  Credit  Union  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Sinclair,  Jr.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Burton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
Jimenez,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Lambkin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Curella,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  C.  Levlsay,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Panzer, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Klefforth,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  Kampfhenkel,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Morris,  Les  Taylor,  J.  R.  WllUamB, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Cadena. 


I  Prom  the  Texas  Credit  Union  League 

Bulletin] 

Patman's  75th  Birthdat  :  San  Antonio 

"Swings"  for  CU's 
In  days  past  San  Antonio  had  the  name 
of  a  sleepy-time  town. 

Those  days  are  gone  forever.  The  fiesta  has 
replaced  the  siesta. 

A  gem  of  a  world's  fair,  the  HemisPair,  has 
changed  the  name  of  the  game. 

The  eyes  of  the  credit  union  world  were  on 
the  Alamo  City  the  week  of  August  5,  as  it 
was  the  scene  of  some  real  swinging  action. 
First  to  make  the  scene  was  the  5th  Dis- 
trict Management  Conference  opening  at  El 
Troplcano  Motor  Hotel.  There  were  310  in 
attendance  as  Dr.  Wilfred  Watson  and  his 
fellow  University  of  Texas  professors  put 
credit  union  leaders  from  five  states  through 
their  fast  paces  vdth  tough  management 
"games". 

Then  the  "godfather"  of  the  credit  union 
movement.  Rep.  Wright  Patman  of  Texar- 
kana,  accepted  an  invitation  to  attend  Credit 
Union  Day  at  the  HemisFalr  on  August  7. 
It  was  soon  realized  that  the  dean  of  the 
Texas  Congressional  delegation  would  arrive 
on  August  6,  his  75th  birthday.  Plans  were 
made  quickly  to  have  a  surprise  birthday 
party  Tuesday  night  at  El  Troplcano  with 
all  the  trimmings.  Some  400  credit  union 
folks  showed  up  to  pay  tribute  to  the  man 
who  has  sponsored  every  piece  of  credit  union 
legislation  in  Congress  since  the  passage  of 
the  original  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  In 
1934. 

The  Chairman  of  the  House  Banking  & 
Currency  Committee  was  met  on  arrival  at 
El  Troplcano  by  the  red  carpet  reception 
committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Several  members,  including  Chapter  Presi- 
dent Ken  Cadena  and  League  Director  Harry 
Olson  are  credit  union  leaders  in  San 
Antonio. 

With  Mr.  Patman,  who  drove  his  own  car 
over  400  miles,  was  his  son.  State  Senator 
William  Patman  and  his  wife  from  Canado, 
and  Mrs.  Bennve  Ford,  his  sister.  Senator 
Ralph  Yarborougn  of  Texas  flew  from  Wash- 
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InKton  for  th«  birthday  p«krty,  and  r«tum«d 
again  on  the  tame  evening. 

When  Mr.  Patman  was  escorted  Into  the 
banquet  ball  that  night,  he  received  an  en- 
thualaatlc  standing  ovation. 

Master  of  ceremonies  for  the  affair  was 
League  Managing  Director  Jim  Barry. 

A  huge  birthday  cake  was  brought  tn  to 
the  tune  of  "Happy  Birthday. "  and  Patman 
delightedly  cut  the  flrst  slice. 

He  was  then  Introduced  to  his  flrst  plnata 
In  his  76  years.  He  gave  It  a  few  hearty 
whacks,  and  soon  a  cascade  of  gift-wrapped 
credit  union  jewelry,  candles  and  other 
goodies  was  {x>urlng  out  of  the  bright  pink 

pig 

Birthday  cards  and  telegrams  from  near 
and  far.  from  the  great  and  near  great  poured 
Into  San  Antonio  for  the  "birthday  boy." 

L.  ■.  J.  AND  LAOT  eniD  SEND  PCHSONAL 
SnTHDAT    MBSSAGB 

Leading  the  list  was  a  message  from  I>reel- 
dent  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Patman  has  known  the  President  since  he 
was  "13  years  and  six  feet  tall"  when  he  and 
Johnson's  father  shared  a  desk  In  the  Texas 
leglslatvu'e. 

The  President's  message  read : 

"I  am  ^rry  that  I  could  not  be  with  you 
tonight.  i_^anted  to  share  In  this  celebra- 
tion for  many  reasons.  First.  I  wanted  to 
congratulate  Wright  (or  his  extraordinary 
achievement  He  has  served  40  years  in  the 
Congress,  and  he  still  has  enough  friends 
left  to  throw  htm  a  party  Second,  I  would 
like  to  remind  htm  that  40  years  In  public 
life  Is  not  as  long  as  It  seems. 

"As  Lady  Bird  has  pointed  out,  40  years — 
In  a  lady's  life  at  least — only  means  that  you 
are  old  enough  to  be  interesting  and  still 
young  enough  to  be  exciting. 

"Wright  Patman's  76th  birthday  is  an  oc- 
casion for  pride  on  the  part  of  every  Texan, 
and  every  American.  It  represents  three 
quarters  of  a  century  of  unflagging  effort  on 
behalf  of  all  the  people  of  this  coxintry.  If 
he  sometimes  seemed  harsh  toward  the  bank- 
ers and  the  financiers,  it  was  only  because  he 
had  their  real  Interests  at  heart,  too. 

"He  Is  the  acltnowledged  father  of  our  fed- 
eral credit  unions,  which  have  oeen  to  the 
world  of  finance  what  the  TVA  has  been  to 
public  utilities.  He  has  raised  the  standards 
and  shown  the  way.  It  is  fitting  that  you 
should  honor  him  tonight,  and  Lady  Bird 
and  I  Join  most  warmly  with  you  on  this 
happy  occasion.  Lyndon  B   Johnson." 

The  President  and  the  First  Lady  both 
went  Into  San  Antonio's  Brooks  General  Hos- 
pital for  checkups  on  the  day  of  Patman's 
birthday  party. 

Senator  Yarborough  eulogized  Patman's 
career  and  his  work  with  credit  unions  in 
his  remarks,  called  him  a  statesman,  and 
"Mr  United  States  Finance  System.'"  The 
Senator  said  Mr.  Patman  knows  more  about 
currency,  finance  and  banking  than  any  per- 
son in  Congress. 

"Credit  unions  are  protecting  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  nation,  and  Ood  bless 
you,"  declared  the  Senator. 

James  Barry  said  that  credit  union  people 
will  go  to  any  lengths  for  Congressman  Pat- 
man, and  to  prove  it,  he  announced  that 
the  wife  of  League  education,  director  Les 
Clemens  had  given  birth  to  a  baby  girl  on 
Patman's  birthday.  The  girl  was  named 
Laurie 

Patman  called  credit  unions  "one  of  the 
greatest  financial  Institutions  In  the  world 
today."  and  said,  "credit  unions  are  my 
favorite  organization   outside   the   church." 

He  told  the  gathering  that  the  90th  Con- 
gress "has  done  more  for  credit  unions  than 
any  Congress  since  1934.  when  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  was  passed.  You  really  are 
In  business." 

"People  from  all  walks  of  life  go  into  credit 
union  work  as  a  labor  of  love."  he  stated. 

Patman  paid  tribute  to  credit  unions  for 
the   work   they  are   doing   with   servicemen 
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both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  said  that  he 
is  sending  a  special  committee  to  Viet  Nam 
to  see  about  forming  credit  unions  to  help 
defeat  the   loan   sharks. 

Credit  Union  Day  at  HemisFalr  was  bright, 
clear  and  hot,  but  that  dldnt  daunt  Patman. 
who  went  through  a  true  ceremonial  recep- 
tion, a  press  conference,  a  YIP'S  tour  of  the 
fair,  a  luncheon,  more  tour.  He  still  had 
more  than  enough  left  over  to  address  a 
crowd  of  hundreds  at  Credit  Union  Day 
ceremonies,  and  then  crown  "Miss  Credit 
Union." 

The  pace  would  (and  did)  cause  younger 
men  to  drop  by  the  wayside. 

At  his  press  conference  Patman  told  re- 
porters, "You  don't  see  credit  union  people 
chasing  a  fast  buck." 

In  view  of  credit  union  activities  around 
the  globe,  he  thought  it  most  appropriate 
that  HemlsPalr,  a  world's  fair,  was  having 
Credit  Union  Day. 

At  the  Credit  Union  Day  observance  in  Las 
Plazas  del  Mundo,  Patman  once  again  heard 
the  strains  of  "Happy  Birthday"  as  the 
HemisFalr  band  greeted  him. 

In  brief  remarlu  under  a  hot  Texas  sun, 
he  came  out  once  again  for  a  supervisory 
agency. 

Patman  told  the  Credit  Union  Day  audi- 
ence that  "In  order  to  recognize  the  value 
of  credit  unions  to  our  economy  and  to  our 
people.  I  have  long  advocated  that  their  true 
stature  be  recognized  by  giving  them  their 
own  supervisory  agency,  an  agency  not  under 
another  department  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past.'' 

The  flrst  "Miss  Credit  Union  of  Texas" 
contest  drew  28  lovely  credit  union  entrants. 
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URGENT  NEED  POR  EASTERN 
WAYNE  COUNTY.  NY..  HOSPITAL 
CITED  AS  PREREQUISITE  POR 
ECONOMIC  GROWTH  OF  LOCAL 
COMMUNITIES 


CONNECTICUT  CONFERENCE   ON 
MARINE  SCIENCE 


HON.  WIUIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  1,  1968 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  First 
Connecticut  Conference  on  Marine  Sci- 
ence and  Technology'  which  Is  being  held 
October  1-3.  at  Avery  Point.  Groton. 
Conn.,  in  my  congressional  district. 

The  conference  will  outline  to  the  busi- 
nessmen attending  the  profit  opportu- 
nities related  to  the  sea  which  are  cur- 
rently estimated  at  $7  billion  a  year  and 
are  expected  to  Increase  to  $23.5  billion 
in  the  next  decade. 

The  parley  Is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Connecticut  Development  Commission. 
Connecticut  Research  Commission,  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut,  Connecticut  Joint 
Federation  of  Scientific,  and  Engineering 
Societies,  and  the  Connecticut  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. Cosponsors  are  the  U.S.  Navy 
Underwater  Sound  Laboratory.  Mystic 
Oceanographic  Co.,  General  Dynamics/ 
Electric  Boat  Division,  and  the  Marine 
Technical  Society. 

As  a  member  of  the  Oceanography 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  it  Is 
specially  gratifying  to  me  to  see  the  ini- 
tiative and  cooperation  taken  by  Indus- 
try, government,  and  the  public  in  con- 
sidering the  development  of  this  vast. 
new  frontier,  and  the  potential  wealth  It 
contains. 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  Nxw  Touc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  1.  1968 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems of  medical  care  facilities  through- 
out the  country  Is  reaching  a  crisis.  And 
nowhere  is  this  felt  stronger  than  In  the 
small  communities  and  rural  areas. 

Many  times  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  I  have  cited  the  need 
to  stem  the  steady  flow  of  doctors  and 
medical  technicians  from  these  small 
communities. 

This  is  a  great  surge  today  to  build 
bigger  and  better,  modern  hospitals  with 
highly  specialized  facilities.  Planning  Is 
essential  to  this  effort  but  that  planning 
must  take  into  account  the  economic  fac- 
tors facing  smaller  communities. 

An  example  of  this  medical  care 
problem  Is  In  my  36th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict In  New  York  State.  We  have  the 
exploding  metropolis  of  Rochester  which, 
with  Its  suburban  towns.  Is  passing  the 
700,000  mark.  We  also  have  Wayne 
County — once  a  iiiral  community  whose 
population  is  Just  beginning  to  explode. 

It  now  has  80,000  persons  and  antici- 
pates a  50-percent  Increase  In  the  next 
25  years.  The  western  portion  of  the 
county  Is  being  swelled  by  the  Greater 
Rochester  expansion.  Its  eastern  towns 
have  not  grown  as  fast. 

Rochester  has  some  of  the  most  highly 
specialized  medical  care  facilities  In  the 
county.  Hospital  care  in  Wayne  County 
Is  expanding  but  not  as  fast — and  not  as 
fast  as  the  needs  of  the  people  they  have 
to  serve. 

For  years,  eastern  Wayne  County  has 
been  served  by  two  fine  hospitals  In  Lyons 
which  gave  heroic  service.  But  now  these 
hospitals  are  outdated  and  the  people 
seek  to  replace  them  with  a  modem,  new 
facility. 

They  realize  the  need  for  up-to-date 
hospital  care  to  maintain  their  present 
Industry  and  to  attract  new  industry. 

But  they  have  met  only  opposition. 

This  crucial  situation  will  come  to  a 
head  Thursday  when  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Social  Welfare  will  conduct  a 
special  hearing  In  Lyons,  the  county  seat. 
I  plan  to  present  a  statement  at  this 
hearing  on  behalf  of  the  application  for 
a  new  hospital. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share  my 
sentiments  on  this  critical  situation  with 
my  colleagues.  I  feel  the  situation  in  my 
own  district  may  be  duplicated  in  many 
small  communities  across  the  country. 

The  modern  trend  of  building  vast 
medical  centers  In  metropolitan  areas  Is 
a  worthy  undertaking.  But  we  cannot 
do  this  at  the  expense  of  medical  care 
in  smaller  communities  like  those  in 
eastern  Wayne  County. 

The  need  to  provide  medical  care 
services  for  persons  In  eastern  Wayne 
County  is  beyond  the  critical  stage.  It  is 
Imperative  that  State  and  local  officials 
reach  an  Immediate  agreement  on  the 
course  to  take. 
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The  local  people  have  met  continuous 
opposition — a  negative  opposition  too, 
not  a  cOTistructlve  one.  While  rejecting 
the  pleas  of  the  people  Involved  In  this 
area,  the  regional  and  State  hospital 
planning  agencies  have  offered  nothing 
In  the  way  of  positive,  constructive  al- 
ternatives. 

There  are  talks  about  centralized  hos- 
plUl  facilities.  All  the  problems  Involved 
in  building  and  maintaining  a  modern 
new  hospital  facility  have  been  men- 
tioned. But  all  those  words  have  yet  to 
produce  one  single,  solid  proposal  that 
would  provide  even  one  of  the  beds 
needed  to  replace  those  that  will  be  lost 
when  Lyons  Community  Hospital  and  E. 
J.  Barber  Hospital  are  forced  to  close 
their  doors. 

There  is  talk  of  expansion  at  other 
area  hospitals.  These  expansion  pro- 
grams will  simply  meet  the  needs  in 
those  already  overcrowded  hospitals.  You 
do  not  add  on  hospital  beds  like  pieces 
of  an  erector  set  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
community. 

Within  the  foreseeable  future,  the  50 
or  so  beds  at  the  two  Lyons  hospitals 
will  be  gone.  And  then  what  happens  to 
the  hospital  care  that  these  people  will 
need? 

There  is  no  question  that  comprehen- 
sive medical  care  and  health  care  plan- 
ning is  essential.  But  we  have  here  a 
deplorable  example  of  this  planning 
working  against  the  very  people  that  it 
is  supposed  to  help.  It  is  a  crass  example 
of  bureaucracy  thwarting  the  needs  and 
the  will  of  the  people. 

The  people  here  In  eastern  Wayne 
County  have  pledged  their  support  of 
this  new  venture.  They  have  looked  to 
their  future  and  in  a  real  sense  they 
have  cause  to  believe  that  their  Govern- 
ment is  turning  its  back  on  them. 

This  area — particularly  Lyons  and 
Clyde — has  shown  what  personal  pride 
and  resourcefulness  can  do.  In  the  past 
3  years  there  has  been  economic  re- 
birth: and  this  example  has  spread 
through  the  entire  county. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  duty  to  work 
with  businessmen  and  civic  leaders  from 
Clyde  and  Lyons  to  help  develop  pro- 
grams under  the  Federal  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration.  These  two 
communities  have  built  Industrial  sites 
that  give  great  promise  to  the  future. 

But  a  cloud  hangs  over  that  future.  A 
major  factor  In  the  consideration  of  a 
company  seeking  to  expand  or  establish 
Itself  is  the  health  and  welfare  of  its 
woricers. 
Hospital  facilities  are  essential. 
The  health  and  welfare  of  the  people 
of  eastern  Wayne  County  weighs  In  the 
balance  here.  Hospital  facilities  are  es- 
sential to  attracting  physicians  and 
other  health-care  professionals. 

Eastern  Wayne  County  is  an  example 
of  what  happens  when  facilities  close  or 
become  inadequate. 

A  new  eastern  Wayne  County  hospital 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  start 
of  a  comprehensive  medical  care  pro- 
gram for  all  of  Wayne  County,  Together 
with  hospitals  in  Newark  and  Sodus,  it 
could  be  the  basis  for  a  massive  coopera- 
tive medical  venture  with  major  hospital 
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complexes  in  both  Syracuse  and  Ro- 
chester to  provide  the  finest  and  most 
extensive  hospital  care  In  the  area. 

What  Is  needed  is  an  open  forum  to 
air  the  problems  and  seek  the  most  ef- 
fective and  responsible  solution.  To  date 
there  has  been  only  a  polarization  of  in- 
dividual forces  which  penalizes  those 
who  need  the  help  most — the  sick  and 
the  injured  whose  lives  might  be  saved  if 
modem  and  convenient  facilities  were 
available. 

The  more  affluent  in  our  society  some- 
times forget  that  transportation  is  not 
readily  available  to  the  poor.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  all  statistics  that  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  poor  In  Wayne  County  Uve 
in  the  eastern  half.  It  is  these  people — 
many  of  whom  will  be  attending  the 
hearing  Thursday — who  are  joining  their 
neighbors  in  this  plea  for  help. 

People  In  eastern  Wayne  County  have 
shown  the  initiative.  They  have  proven 
the  resources.  The  need  is  obvious  to  any- 
one who  has  visited  a  local  hospital.  The 
opposition  seems  to  stem  fix>m  the  plan- 
ning agencies  whose  job  it  is  to  deter- 
mine the  answers  to  such  problems. 

The  men  of  these  planning  agencies 
have  a  thankless  task  to  perform,  but  I 
feel  that  in  this  particular  case  they  have 
allowed  the  situation  to  sit  too  long.  They 
have  not  offered  reasonable  alternatives. 
They  have  forgotten  that  the  solutions 
must  be  based  on  the  Individual  case  and 
not  on  a  textbook  theory. 

There  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules  which 
can  govern.  The  problems  of  the  metro- 
politan areas  are  vastly  different  from 
those  of  rural  communities.  The  prob- 
lems of  a  rural  community  caught  be- 
tween spreading  metropolises  such  as 
Rochester  and  Syracuse  offer  problems 
for  which  no  one  Is  able  to  envision  sim- 
ple answers. 

In  the  past  18  months  I  have  contacted 
every  member  of  the  Rochester  Re- 
gional Hospital  Council  and  of  the  State 
Hospital  Review  and  Planning  Council 
urging  that  permission  be  granted  to  the 
people  of  eastern  Wayne  County  to  lo- 
cate a  hospital  facility  in  this  area. 

Although  I  am  a  Federal  official,  not  a 
State  or  local  official,  I  am  deeply  in- 
volved with  the  eastern  Wayne  County 
communities.  I  know  how  great  is  the 
need  for  such  a  facility. 

These  people  have  come  to  their  court 
of  last  resort.  Their  cause  Is  just.  They 
have  proven  the  needs  of  their  people 
and  the  willingness  to  pay  for  it.  I  deeply 
feel  that  to  turn  down  the  people  of  east- 
ern Wayne  County  would  be  a  severe 
Injustice. 
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this  editorial  to  my  colleagues  and  other 
readers  of  the  Record: 

CONGBBSS    AND   McNaMARA'S    BaNK 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  House,  by 
slashing  the  foreign  aid  bill  to  a  bare  91.6 
billion,  the  lowest  in  history,  Is  being  mean 
and  cheap.  It  also  Is  ignoring  reality  and 
being  downright  stupid.  That  figure  is  a  bare 
one  fifth  of  one  percent  of  this  nation's 
annual  gross  national  product.  We  are  the 
world's  richest  nation — but  last  year  six 
other  countries  gave  a  bigger  share  of  their 
income  to  help  less  developed  countries  and 
this  year  our  share  falls  further.  Ironically, 
after  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  develop- 
ment loans  were  gutted,  the  biggest  Item 
left.  $375  million,  was  military  aid,  which 
pays  for  tlnpot  armies  and  weapons  pur- 
chased in  the  U.S. 

American  Interest  In  the  prosperity  of  de- 
veloping nations  is  not  merely  humanitarian. 
Bather.  It  Is  quite  fundamental,  a  point  that 
Robert  S.  McNamara,  now  president  of  the 
World  Bank,  once  made  In  a  speech.  First 
drawing  the  relationship  between  poverty 
and  revolutionary  violence  (with  its  obvious 
danger  to  world  peace ) ,  he  noted  that  by 
1970  half  the  world's  population  will  live  In  • 
countries  commanding  only  one  sixth  of  the 
world  total  of  goods  and  services.  Even  by  the 
end  of  this  century,  per  capita  Income  In  the 
least  developed  nations  projects  at  about 
$170  a  year.  U.S.  per  capita  income  by  then 
will  be  an  estimated  $4,500.  McNamara  said, 
"The  conclusion  Is  Inescapable:  given  the 
certain  connection  between  economic  stag- 
nation and  the  Incidence  of  violence,  the 
years  that  lie  ahead  for  [these  nations]  are 
pregnant  with  violence." 

The  World  Bank  is  the  only  bright  spot  in 
the  whole  affair.  While  It  cannot  replace 
foreign  aid,  In  some  ways  it  can  be  more 
effective,  for  as  an  International  agency  rely- 
ing in  part  on  private  financing  It  can  de- 
mand efficiency  without  disturbing  the  pride 
of  the  smaller  countries. 

It  comes,  therefore,  almost  as  counter- 
point to  the  House's  dismal  move  that  Mc- 
Namara this  week  launched  the  World  Bank 
on  a  five-year  acceleration  in  which  its  loans 
would  equal  all  those  granted  over  the  last 
20  years.  It  will  put  special  focus  on  the  least 
developed  countries,  where  It  will  triple  its 
efforts  In  education,  since  education  makes 
every  other  activity  work  better.  It  will  quad- 
ruple its  efforts  in  agriculture,  where.  Mc- 
Namara believes,  "irrigation,  fertilizer  and 
peasant  education  can  produce  miracles." 

A  special  afllUate  of  the  bank  makes  other 
loans  which  are  in  the  nature  of  grants  of 
money  supplied  by  member  governments.  The 
U.S.  contribution  to  this  fund  for  the  next 
three  years — $480  million,  which  will  sum- 
mon forth  a  total  of  $720  million  from  other 
governments — Is  before  Congress  now.  Con- 
gress should  pass  It  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  alternative  to  McNamara 's  \-lsion  of 
hope  is  despair  and  ultimate  disaster. 


CONGRESS  AND  McNAMARA'S  BANK 


FEDERAL    AVIATION    ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  1,  1968 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
October  4  Issue  of  Life  magazine  there 
appeared  an  editorial  commenting  on  the 
passage  by  Congress  of  the  lowest  amount 
of  foreign  aid  in  history.  I  commend 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  1,  1968 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  Is  currently  in 
the  process  of  holding  several  hearings 
on  Its  proposal  to  solve  the  airport  con- 
gestion problem.  My  colleague  from  Tex- 
as, the  Honorable  Bob  Price,  testified  be- 
fore these  hearings.  His  testimony  cer- 
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tainly  puts  the  whole  question  in 
perspective  and  I  would  like  to  have  it  en- 
tered Into  the  CONGRCssioNAi,  Record  at 
this  time: 

Statxmxnt  or  RHntssiMTATTW  Bob  Pucb  in 
Hxaunos    BsroBX    Pedkral    Aviation    As- 

MINISTSATION    IN    OPPOSITION    To    PKOPOSKD 
RESTRICTIONS   ON    THS    USX  or   SOKS    MaJOB 

Airports  bt  Ornxbal  Aviation 

In  my  Judgment,  the  notice  of  propoeed 
rule  making,  is  not  the  answer,  and  certainly 
not  the  panacea,  to  the  airport — airspace 
congestion  problem.  It  la  not  realistic. 

This  Federal  proposal,  which  could  out- 
law any  effective  or  reliable  use  of  certain 
public  airports  unless  one  travels  via  com- 
mercial airlines,  Is  not  In  the  public  Interest. 

The  severe  congestion  problem,  which  was 
a  local  one  existing  only  In  a  few  metropoli- 
tan areas  and  which  apparently  precipitated 
this  notice  of  proposed  rule  making,  does,  In 
fact,  no  longer  exist.  Air  carrier  passenger 
traffic  and  load  factors  are  down.  Schedules 
are  being  reduced.  General  aviation  wlU  not 
fly  as  much  because  of  shortened  daylight 
hours  So,  the  original  problem  Is  not  now  an 
immediate  one. 

We  d»"not  deny,  however,  that  at  some 
tlBM,  c»rteln  steps  may  have  to  be  taken 
However,  before  this  Is  done,  all  steps  which 
can  be  taken  now  by  the  FAA,  should  b« 
taken.  Many  recommendations  have  been 
made  to  this  agency  as  to  how  best  alleviate 
the  congestion  problem  and  how  to  Improve 
the  system.  Many  Ideas  have  been  submitted 
by  responsible  and  knowledgeable  persons. 
And  many  of  these  constructive  Ideas  have 
not  been  implemented.  Before  we  restrict,  or 
exclude,  certain  segments  of  general  aviation 
irom  using  public  airports,  FAA  must  take 
the  Intlatlve  and  Implement  the  changes  and 
procedures  which  It  can  do  now  and  at 
minimal  cost.  All  reasonable  and  possible 
steps  must  be  immediately  taken.  These  steps 
could  alle.-late  the  problem  until  long  range 
solutions   are  found. 

Before  any  exclusions  or  restrictions  are 
considered,  these  steps  must  be  carried  out — 
and  then  evaluated!  A  very  thorough  evalua- 
tion. 

FAA  must  not  arbitrarily  tinker  with  the 
very  system  through  which  the  life-blood  of 
the  economy  flows.  There  Is  a  definite  and  un- 
arguable requirement  for  a  portion  of  general 
aviation  to  have  access  to  all  airports,  under 
certain  conditions.  Exclusions  cannot  be 
tolerated.  Allocations  should  be  recommended 
only  as  a  last  resort  and  after  much  trial  and 
experience. 

Even  with  these  short  range  steps  taken, 
many  of  which  will  be  presented  later  by  the 
National  Business  Aircraft  Association,  there 
exists  the  p>osslblllty  that  some  parts  of  the 
problem  will  remain.  But.  even  then,  the 
problem  could  be  effectively  and  equally 
solved  without  any  necessity  for  the  priority 
or  exclusion  of  any  necessary  form  of  civil 
aviation.  I  do  not  feel,  at  this  time,  this 
notice  of  proposed  rule  making,  is  to  the 
benefit  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens  who 
pay  taxes. 

As  Congressman  Price  so  ably  points 
out,  this  is  a  problem  that  encompasses 
so  much  more  than  just  airport  conges- 
tion at  our  major  airports.  It  is  just  one 
segment  of  the  multitude  of  problems  our 
modern  airports  are  facing — problems 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  face 
and  not  approach  in  a  piecemeal  fashion. 
We  need  a  whole  approach. 

The  problem  is  arrested  for  the  mo- 
ment and  it  is  up  to  us  to  see  that  this 
breathing  space  is  put  to  good  use  In  test- 
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ing  some  of  the  new,  imaginative  ideas 
that  have  been  suggested. 


October  1,  1968 


CARL  HAYDENS  VISITORS  CENTER 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  30,  1968 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  news  release  of 
the  Dejjartment  of  the  Interior  which  In- 
cludes excerpts  of  remarks  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Carl  Hayden  Visitors  Center  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  1968.  at  Glen  Canyon: 
Remarks    bt    Secretary    or    the    Interior 
Stewart  L.  Uoall  at  Olen  Canyon.  Cari. 
Hayden  Visitors  Center  Dedication,  Sep- 
tember 26.  1968 

In  the  summer  of  1911  President  Howard 
Taft  was  in  the  White  House:  the  territory 
of  Arizona  was  a  frontier  outpost,  with  a 
population  of  205.000  scattered  sparsely  over 
Its  113.575  lonely  and  arid  square  miles:  and 
34-year-old  Sheriff  Carl  Hayden  of  Maricopa 
County,  then  a  major  In  the  National  Guard, 
was  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  competing  success- 
fully In  the  national  rifle  matches. 

A  few  Navajo  Indians  were  pasturing  their 
sheep  on  the  scrub  of  Manson  Mesa  over  there 
where  Page  now  stands,  and  the  Colorado 
River  was  much  as  Major  John  Powell  had 
viewed  It  42  years  earlier,  when  he  and  his 
party  first  explored  the  dark  deep  gorges  and 
unexpected  rapids  of  the  wUd,  mysterious 
river. 

Noting  In  an  Ohio  newspaper  that  his  terri- 
tory was  about  to  attain  statehood  the  crack 
marksman  from  Arizona  went  home  to  an- 
nounce he  would  run  for  Congress.  He  did 
and  with  the  same  success  he  had  experi- 
enced on  the  rifle  range,  In  his  Tempe  flour 
mill,  and  throughout  Maricopa  County, 
where  he  had  served  as  councilman,  treas- 
urer, and  sheriff. 

Today  we  see  evidence  of  the  wisdom  dis- 
played by  the  people  of  Arizona  In  sending 
Carl  Hayden  to  Washington  In  1912  to  rep- 
resent them  and  keep  him  there  ever  since. 

The  former  sheriff  of  Maricopa  Is  the  one 
person  most  responsible  for  transforming 
the  raw  frontier  that  was  the  Arizona  of 
1912  Into  the  prosperous  progressive  and 
popular  state  of  1968,  the  fastest  growing  of 
all  50  states  of  the  Union. 

This  great  dam  and  lake  and  bridge  are 
not  unique  In  being  monuments  to  the  vision, 
ability  and  hard  work  of  Senator  Hayden  and 
a  long  line  of  like-minded  westerners  In 
Congress.  Throughout  not  only  Arizona,  but 
all  the  West  there  are  literally  hundreds  of 
such  monuments  to  Carl  Hayden — dams,  res- 
ervoirs, parks,  highways,  power  lines,  air- 
ports, crop  lands  on  what  once  was  desert, 
and  thlrvlng  towns  and  cities. 

Actually,  as  Senator  Hayden  completes  his 
nearly  57  years"  service  in  Congress,  he  could 
contemplate  the  great  American  West  and  see 
the  good  life  It  provides  millions  of  men, 
women  and  chUdren  as  a  manifestation  of  his 
own  handiwork.  Not  that  he  would  so  con- 
sider the  results  of  his  long-time  efforts,  of 
course.  For  Carl  Hayden,  a  tough  and  able 
man.  also  is  a  humble  and  simple  man. 

When  his  colleagues  In  the  Senate  paid 
tribute  to  him  recently,  they  stressed  not 
only  his  many  and  varied  accomplishments 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee    and    as    the    senior    and    most 


pwwerful  member  of  the  Senate:  they  remem- 
bered his  myriad  kindnesses,  his  humility, 
and  his  tireless  energy  in  advancing  the  wel- 
fare of  all  sections  of  the  Nation. 

Women's  suffrage  is  an  outstanding  monu- 
ment to  this  far-seeing  American,  who  In 
1919  sponsored  the  Constitutional  amend- 
ment to  give  women  the  right  to  vote.  The 
1931  Hayden-Cartwrlgbt  law  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Interstate  Highway  System. 
The  Federal  Home  Administration,  author- 
izing government-insured  loans  to  farmers, 
and  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights  are  other  Hayden 
legislative  milestones. 

One  could  go  on,  literally  for  hours.  As  an 
inscription  In  St  Paul's  Cathedral  In  London 
directs,  on  behalf  of  the  renowned  architect. 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  "If  you  seek  my  monu- 
ments, look  about  you."  Anywhere  we  look  at 
the  evidence  of  progress  In  this  country  we 
are  likely  to  see  evidence  of  the  work  of  this 
son  of  Arizona.  Carl  Hayden. 

President  Johnson,  paying  tribute  to  his 
old  friend,  said:  "His  work  was  the  arduous 
kind  that  is  done  In  the  committee  rooms.  It 
was  long:  it  was  painstaking;  it  was  night- 
time sessions.  It  was  poring  over  testimony 
and  figures  of  a  thousand  appropriation  bills 
Involving  billions  of  dollars,  trying  to  serve 
his  main  client;  the  people,  the  people  of  the 
United  States — serve  them  with  integrity, 
with  Imagination,  and  always  with  great  care. 

"America  Is  stronger  for  what  you  have 
done  In  these  56  years,  and  It  Is  going  to  be 
poorer  when  you  have  left  these  halls,"  the 
President  told  Senator  Hayden. 

We  Arlzonians,  along  with  most  Westerners, 
are  especially  mindful  of  the  force  of  Senator 
Hayden's  eflorts  In  promoting  and  bringing 
to  fruition  development  of  the  Colorado 
River,  lifeline  and  a  seven-state  area  of  the 
arid  West. 

In  1920  he  introduced  a  bill  to  apportion 
the  waters  of  the  "Big  Red"  between  the  up- 
per and  lower  basin  states,  legislation  which 
materialized  Into  the  Colorado  River  Com- 
pact of  1922.  When  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project,  Including  Hoover  Dam.  was  proposed 
In  1927  Carl  Hayden  fought  to  Include  In  the 
measure  provisions  that  would  protect  the 
water  rights  of  his  state.  As  usual,  he  won. 

He  was  a  co-sponsor  of  the  flrst  bill  Intro- 
duced in  Congress  to  construct  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project,  of  which  this  Glen 
Canyon  Dam,  powerplant  and  beautiful  Lake 
Powell  are  key  features.  Before  the  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  was  built  the  river  ran  through 
here,  red  with  sediment,  and  the  back-coun- 
try was  a  no-man's  land  except  for  a  handful 
of  shepherds  and  those  fortunate  few  visi- 
tors who  were  able  to  make  their  hazardous 
way  through  nearly  Impassable  rugged  ter- 
rain to  Rainbow  Bridge  and  other  marvels  of 
the  side  canyons. 

Today,  thanks  to  the  dam,  the  Colorado 
flows  clear,  and  boaters  on  Jewel-like  Lake 
Powell  may  float  up  hidden  canyons  and 
feast  their  eyes  on  some  of  the  most  fantas- 
tic and  gorgeous  scenery  In  the  world. 

We  are  proud  that  Qlen  Canyon  Dam  was 
awarded  the  American  Civil  Soiciety  of  Civil 
Engineers  award  for  the  outstanding  civil 
engineering  achievement  of  1963.  And  while 
the  Olen  Canyon  imit  furnishes  us  superb 
scenery,  glorious  boating,  and  excellent  fish- 
ing, it  iB  also  generating  hydroelectric  power 
that  will  pay  for  construction  of  the  facilities 
and  for  other  basin  development  to  come. 

The  basis  for  this  Is  a  policy  strongly  sup- 
ported and  bolstered  by  Senator  Hayden  to 
permit  commercial  sale  of  surplus  Reclama- 
tion hydropower  to  help  pay  the  costs  of 
Reclamation  development.  Through  the  years 
the  Arizona  solon  sponsored  several  laws 
strengthening  and  expanding  this  policy. 

Down  river  about  70  miles  is  another  out- 
standing monument  to  Carl  Hayden's  fore- 
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sight,  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  fea- 
turing probably  the  most  famous  natural 
wonder  of  the  world.  In  1919  Representative 
Hayden  Introduced  and  ushered  through  the 
House  the  bill  to  establish  this  park  so  as  to 
preserve  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  people  that 
impressive  stretch  of  the  Colorado. 

One  of  the  greatest  monuments  to  Sen- 
ator Hayden  is  still  to  be  built,  the  Central 
Arizona  Project.  The  crowning  achievement 
of  this  Westerner's  outstanding  public  service 
was  the  recent  passage  by  the  Congress  of 
legislation  authorizing  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project,  which  will  so  greatly  advance 
the  economic  growth  of  Arizona  and  the  west. 
This  legislation  Is  the  result  of  nearly  two 
decades  of  unrelenting,  and  frequently  dis- 
couraging, effort^by  Senator  Hayden  and 
many  other  Westerners  in  Congress;  in  the 
White  House — President  Johnson  urged  Its 
enactment  In  his  1968  Budget  message  to 
Congress — ;  and  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  where  It  has  been  a  chief  objec- 
tive during  my  administration. 

Senator  Hayden  sponsored  and  guided 
through  the  Senate  bills  to  authorize  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  in  1950,  1951,  and 
1967,  but  not  until  this  year  did  the  bill  make 
It  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  All  through  these 
years  the  Senator  and  hundreds  of  others.  In 
and  out  of  government,  worked  arduously 
to  perfect  a  bill  that  would  meet  the  objec- 
tions of  the  different  states  In  the  basin,  the 
opposition  of  some  who  at  times  seemed  to 
be  pure  obstructionists  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
structing, and  others  who,  mostly,  simply 
did  not,  or  would  not,  comprehend  the  great 
need  of  the  parched  Southwest  for  water. 
But  now  a  good  bill  has  been  hammered  out 
and  Is  about  to  become  law — President  John- 
son is  expected  to  sign  the  legislation  within 
a  few  days. 

It  is  landmark  legislation  which  consti- 
tutes an  historic  breakthrough  in  the  water 
thinking  of  the  West.  It  initiates  a  new  brand 
of  water  resource  development,  bold  and 
broad-gauged.  And  it  marks  the  opening  of 
an  era  of  water  cooperation  In  the  West,  re- 
placing the  bitter  rivalries  of  the  past.  This 
embodies  a  regional  concept,  working  toward 
the  best  possible  solutions  for  the  mounting 
water  supply  problems  of  the  states  of  the 
Colorado  basin  and  setting  a  pattern  for 
solution  of  the  problems  of  other  regions. 

The  $1.3  billion  Colorado  River  Basin  proj- 
ect authorization  Is  the  largest  single-pack- 
age Reclamation  authorization  bill  ever 
approved.  It  not  only  Implements  the  Su- 
preme Court  Decree  of  1964  by  making  It 
possible  for  Arizona  to  utilize  an  average  of 
1.2  million  acre-feet  of  water  annually  from 
the  Colorado  mainstream;  It  also  approves 
participating  projects  in  other  states  of  the 
basin  and  directs  studies  to  solve  chronic 
water  problems  of  the  West. 

The  $832  million  Central  Arizona  project 
will  pump  water  from  Lake  Havasu  on  the 
Colorado  River  and  transport  it  by  aqueduct 
some  300  miles  to  the  burgeoning  Phoenix- 
Tucson  area,  one  of  the  fastest  growing  sec- 
tions In  the  Nation.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
fabulous  expansion  of  this  sun-drenched 
area  during  the  past  decade  and  of  the  pros- 
pects for  even  greater  growth  In  the  future. 
Reclamation  has  made  the  past  progress  pos- 
sible, and  this  Reclamation  project  will  help 
it  to  continue.  A  $100  mlUlon  distribution 
system  will  convey  the  water  from  the  aque- 
duct systems  to  thirsty  farmlands  and  com- 
munities. 

A  dam  on  the  Gila  River  In  New  Mexico, 
and  flve  Irrigation  projects  In  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico  are  also  authorized  for  construc- 
tion by  the  new  law.  In  addition  the  Dixie 
Project  In  Utah  Is  reauthorized  and  another 
Utah  project  conditionally  authorized.  Other 
provisions  of  the  legislation  establish  a  basin 
fund  to  finance  water  development  In  the 
basin;  provide  for  participation  In  a  non- 
Federally    built    steam    electric    plant    and 
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transmission  facilities  to  furnish  low-cost 
pumping  power;  give  Calfornla  a  priority  to 
use  4.4  million  acre-feet  of  Colorado  River 
water  annually;  make  the  delivery  of  the  1.5 
million  acre-feet  of  water  for  Mexico,  as  re- 
quired by  treaty,  a  national  obligation;  and 
provide  for  a  reconnaissance  study  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  leading  to  a  general 
plan  to  meet  the  water  needs  of  the  western 
United  States. 

Those  of  us  who  have  labored  long  for  this 
Central  Arizona  project  are  now  permitting 
ourselves  a  look  in  the  crystall  ball  at  the 
changes  it  will  foster  in  what  most  surely 
would  have  been  our  dark  future  without  It. 
We  see  tremendous  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress. 

The  Department  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics at  the  University  of  Arizona  estimates 
that  the  economy  of  the  State  would  lose 
$1,364  million  if  the  means  to  prevent  the 
ultimate  disappearance  of  that  part  of  its 
agriculture  now  dependent  on  pumped  water 
were  not  supplied  by  the  Central  Arizona 
Project.  Prevention  of  such  a  loss  far  sur- 
passes the  cost  of  building  the  project. 

But  our  crystal  ball  shows  us  much  more 
than  a  measurable  economic  gain  to  be  reap- 
ed from  this  great  Reclamation  development. 
It  shows  us  lovely  shaded  city  streets,  with 
trees  nourished  by  CAP  water;  cool,  green 
public  parks;  gardens  of  colorful  flowers; 
hundreds  of  men  and  v/omen  employed  In 
project  construction  and  operation,  and  also 
in  project-related  business  and  Industry; 
happy  people  enjoying  the  carefree  outdoor 
life  in  the  sunny  Southwest — people  who 
could  not  migrate  to  the  area  without  this 
water  supply  provided  by  the  CAP. 

It  shows  us,  too,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior officials  and  members  of  Congress 
working  in  harness  during  the  early  years 
of  construction  to  assure  that  appropriations 
closely  follow  authorization.  The  example  of 
Senator  Hayden  vrtll  stand  us  In  good  stead 
here,  as  new  men  pick  up  where  he  left  off 
to  keep  the  construction  of  the  project  fa- 
cilities moving  at  a  proper  pace. 

It  Is  most  fitting  that  we  name  the  visitor 
c«iter  here  at  Glen  Canyon  in  honor  of 
Senator  Hayden,  for.  If  It  were  not  for  him. 
this  complex — like  many  other  water  re- 
source facilities  through  the  West — might 
not  exist. 

It  will  not  be  the  first  place  to  bear  the 
long-time  solon's  family  name,  however.  He 
was  born  In  1877  on  the  Salt  River  near 
Phoenix  at  Hayden's  Ferry,  which  was  named 
for  his  father.  Charles  Trumbull  Hayden, 
son  of  a  soldier  who  fought  In  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  Mr.  Hayden  founded  a  flour 
mill  and  merchandising  business  in  Tempe. 
He  also  founded  Arizona  Territorial  Normal 
School  In  Tempe,  from  which  his  son  Carl  was 
graduated  in  1896  before  entering  Stanford 
University.  And  far  to  the  north  and  nearly 
a  continent's  span  west  of  Hayden's  Ferry, 
there  is  a  Hayden's  Landing  on  the  Con- 
necticut River,  named  for  Charles  Trumbull 
Hayden's  family  long  before  he  began  the 
westward  trek,  which  took  him  finally  to 
Arizona. 

All  of  Senator  Hayden's  friends — among 
whom  I  have  been  privileged  to  count  my- 
self ever  since  I  can  remember — hope  that  he 
will  come  to  this  center  many  times  to  enjoy 
the  fine  view  of  some  of  his  work. 

In  closing,  I  submit  It  Is  most  appropriate 
that  Implementation  of  Carl  Hayden's  Cen- 
tral Arizona  project  Is  starting  today  and 
win  continue  tomorrow.  Although  now  his 
life  span  has  stretched  to  nearly  half  that 
of  this  nation,  he  has  always  been  a  young 
man  In  nls  vision,  a  sage  in  his  wisdom.  We 
read  In  the  Bible.  "Your  old  men  shall  dream 
dreams  and  your  young  men  shall  see 
visions." 

Carl  Hayden  has  done  both  all  of  his  life, 
and   he   has   translated   both   dreams,    and 
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visions  Into  realities.  The  State  and  the  Na- 
tion are  looking  forward  to  many  more  years 
of  his  counsel  and  guidance. 


YOU  HAVE  NOT  ONE  BUT  MANY 
VOTES 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1968 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  it 
was  my  privilef^e  to  author  an  article  for 
the  September  16,  1968,  edition  of  NAM 
Reports,  published  weekly  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufactures.  The 
article,  entitled  "You  Have  Not  One  but 
Many  Votes,"  has  a  message  of  .special 
interest  as  we  approach  one  of  the  most 
crucial  elections  in  the  history  of  our 
country  and  I  place  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point : 

Tou  Have  Not  Onb  but  Many  Votes 
( By  Representative  Robert  H.  Michel) 

One  of  the  obvious  falsehoods  about  Amer- 
ica's political  system  is  that  each  citizen  has 
one  vote — and  only  one  vote.  A  moment's 
reflection  will  show  that  each  citizen  has 
many  votes  in  an  ordinary  election,  and  that 
very  seldom  is  he  asked  to  go  to  the  polls  and 
vote  on  an  election  to  a  single  office  or  to 
settle  a  single  Issue. 

The  'yplcal  election  day  will  offer  the  voter 
an  opportunity  to  express  his  preference 
among  a  score  or  more  of  candidates  for  pub- 
lic office,  one  or  more  amendments  to  a  state 
constitution,  perhaps  a  local  referendum,  and 
one  or  more  bond  Issues.  When  he  enters  the 
booth  the  voter  usually  faces  a  board  full  of 
levers,  each  set  inviting  him  to  participate 
in  selecting  those  who  will  serve  us  in  office. 
In  forming  governmental  policy  and  in  de- 
termining what  state  and  community  fa- 
cillUes  wrill  be  offered  as  well  as  what  tax 
levels  will  be  reached. 

■Each  office  and  each  Issue  affords  a  separate 
opportunity  for  the  citizen  to  vote.  And  when 
the  election  Judges  work  through  the  night 
toting  up  the  results  they  count  each  vote 
every  voter  has  cast.  They  do  not  merely 
count  the  citizens  who  voted. 

Just  as  the  notion  that  each  of  us  has  only 
one  vote  Is  false,  so  is  the  Idea  that  the  only 
vote  that  counts  is  the  decisive  one.  The 
political  parties,  in  urging  voters  to  go  to 
the  polls,  have  emphasized  that  your  vote 
could  be  THE  deciding  one.  and  cite  many 
past  contests  in  which  even  less  than  one 
vote  per  precinct  could  have  changed  the 
result.  These  examples  are  quite  true,  but 
your  vote  Is  not,  by  any  means,  useless  If 
you  are  one  of  a  decisive  majority.  And  your 
vote  is  not  useless  If  you  are  one  of  a  mi- 
nority who  voted  your  way. 

Long  after  the  election  contests  are  de- 
cided, office  holders  and  other  public  officials 
will  be  consulting  the  election  returns,  pre- 
cinct by  precinct,  candidate  by  candidate 
and  Issue  by  Issue  in  a  sophisticated  attempt 
to  tailor  their  policies  while  in  power  and 
their  parties'  offerings  at  the  next  election 
to  the  expressed  will  of  the  voters. 

Which  candidates  were  elected  by  land- 
slides and  which  squeezed  by?  You  may  be 
sure  that  those  with  solid  support  will  carry 
more  weight  in  party  councils  than  those 
who  barely  were  elected.  Are  bond  issues  be- 
ing defeated  or  are  they  being  approved  by 
narrow   margins?   This   may  signal   those   in 

power  that  the  citizens  feel  overburdened 
with  the  cost  of  government  and  hold  down 
additional   spending   and   tax  proposals. 
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Not  only  the  office  holders  and  the  political 
parties  but  also  the  labor  unions,  the  news 
media,  business  organizations  and  many 
other  participants  on  the  public  scene  will 
be  pouring  over  the  meaning  of  your  sev- 
eral votes,  seeking  not  one  meaning  but 
Qiany. 

A  Congressman  must  face  the  voters  every 
two  years.  If  his  pluralities  decline  as  the 
years  go  by  he  may  decide  to  retire  to  avoid 
eventual  defeat.  One  whose  margins  rise  may 
attract  party  leaders  In  search  of  men  to  nin 
for  higher  office. 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  ways  that  the 
Individual  vote  counts — again  and  again — 
even  If  its  Identify  Is  "lost"  In  a  popular 
landslide. 

Votes  are  a  whole  language  to  the  profes- 
sional politician.  Today,  assisted  by  computer 
analysis,  he  can  learn  more  from  your  votes 
than  ever  before. 

These  are  things  to  think  about  should 
you  be  tempted  to  pass  up  your  opportunity 
to  cast  your  "one  vote"  at  a  future  election. 
In  fact,  as  the  Jokers  used  to  say,  "vote 
early  and  often."  Really,  you  are  entitled  to 
do  so. 

Don't  be  a  political  drop-out  t 


THE  MOST  REVEREND  BRYAN  J.  Mc- 
ENTEGART,  ARCHBISHOP  OP  THE 
DIOCESE  OP  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  1,  1968 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  rise  today  to  note 
the  passing  of  one  of  this  Nation's  great 
spiritual  leaders,  His  Excellency,  Bryan 
J.  McEntegart,  archbishop  of  the  diocese 
of  Brooklyn. 

Archbishop  McEntegart  devoted  over 
half  a  century  to  serving  God  and  man 
as  priest  and  bishop.  He  was  partic- 
ularly devoted  to  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren, and,  shortly  after  being  ordained 
in  1917,  became  director  of  the  division 
of  child  welfare  of  the  New  York  Catho- 
lic Charities,  where  for  two  decades  he 
supervised  and  coordinated  the  work  of 
more  than  700  Roman  Catholic  child  wel- 
fare agencies.  During  this  time  he  also 
taught  courses  in  child  welfare  at  Pord- 
ham  University. 

Following  his  child  welfare  work  in 
New  York,  the  then  Monsignor  McEnte- 
gart became  president  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Charities,  and  in 
1943  was  named  head  of  War  Relief 
Services  of  the  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference.  In  the  same  year  Pope 
Pius  XII  selected  this  dedicated  and 
gifted  priest  to  be  bishop  of  the  diocese 
of  Ogdensburg,  N.Y.  Ten  years  later,  his 
unique  administrative  skills  and  pro- 
found dedication  to  education  led  to  his 
selection  as  rector  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America,  where  his  4-year 
tenure  was  marked  by  a  massive  cam- 
paign to  expand  all  phases  of  the  univer- 
sity's work. 

In  1957  Pope  Pius  xn  named  Bishop 
McEntegart  as  head  of  the  diocese  of 
Brookljm,  which  includes  my  own  coun- 
ty of  Queens.  Though  only  179  square 
miles  in  area,  this  diocese  has  the  largest 
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Catholic  population  In  the  Nation,  num- 
bering 1,575,306  souls.  For  1 1  years  Bishop 
McEntegart  worked  unsparingly  for  his 
flock.  He  devoted  his  great  energy  to  im- 
proving church  facilities  In  every  respect, 
including  the  erection  of  six  high  schools, 
a  college  for  training  priests,  a  4-year 
theological  seminary,  and  a  $60  million 
medical  center. 

Elevated  in  1966  to  the  rank  of  arch- 
bishop, his  priestly  labors  ended  early 
this  year  when  Pope  Paul  VI  accepted  his 
petition  for  retirement. 

His  passing  Is  a  great  loss,  not  only  to 
those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  know 
him,  but  also  to  those  of  every  race  and 
creed  who  knew  only  of  his  humanitarian 
works  and  his  great  devotion  to  the  wel- 
fare of  all  children. 


October  1,  1968 


A  PATRIOT'S  QUEST  FOR  FREE- 
DOM—SPEECH OF  DR.  MANOLO 
REYES 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  ixoRn>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  1,  1968 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men 
so  eloquently  expressed  the  longing  of 
Cuba's  patriots  and  capitives  to  free 
their  homeland  from  Fidel  Castro's 
brand  of  tyranny  as  did  Dr.  Manolo 
Reyes  in  an  address  September  9  to  the 
70th  annual  convention  of  the  Veterans 
of  the  Spanish -American  War  in  Asbury 
Park,  N.J. 

As  one  of  the  foremost  newscasters  in 
Miami.  Dr.  Reyes  has  dedicated  his  life 
and  his  energies  to  the  pursuit  of  free- 
dom and  democracy.  I  would  like  to 
enter  the  text  of  Dr.  Reyes  speech  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  Record  : 
Address  by  Dr.  Manolo  Reyes  to  Vetoians 

OP    THE     SPANISH-AMEXICAN     WaR.     SEPTEM- 
BER 9,  1968 

Not  many  Cubans  have  received  the  high 
honor  of  addressing  the  Annual  Convention 
of  Veterans  of  the  Spanish-American   War. 

God's  Win  and  yours  have  given  this 
Cuban  that  great  privilege. 

A  Cuban  who  belongs  to  a  Cuban  genera- 
tion born  In  this  country. 

A  Cuban  generation  whose  eyes  saw  the 
light  for  the  first  time  when  you  had  already 
bravely  fought  In  the  Philippines,  Puerto 
Rico  and  Cuba  during  the  Spanish-American 
War. 

A  Cuban  generation  that  thankfully 
learned  to  respect  you  and  to  admire  you 
through  the  Immortal  pages  of  history. 

A  Cuban  generation  that  In  the  presence 
of  the  magnificent  example  of  love  for  free- 
dom given  by  you  during  the  Spanish- Ameri- 
can War  Is  engaged  in  a  search  for  the  same 
opportunity  that  you  searched  before — 
that  Is  to  fight  In  our  country — for  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  Cuba.  And  I  said 
searched  because  you  were  volunteers  of  the 
Army  of  The  United  States  that  stepped 
forward  to  flght  In  the  war  of  1898  and  now 
you  are  the  only  surviving  volunteers  of  all 
wars  fought  by  the  United  States. 

For  these  reasons  this  rostrum  has  a  very 
s[>ecial  value. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  no  limitation  in 
personal  sacrifices  to  travel  from  Miami  to 
Asbury  Park  to  fulfill  the  duty  of  standing 


here  today.  And  I  stand  before  you  like  the 
priest  who  faces  the  altar — of  your  country 
and  mine — because  you,  with  your  gallant 
example  united  the  United  States  and  Cuba 
in  an  unbreakable  friendship.  And  because 
to  the  new  generation  of  Cuba,  to  whom  I 
belong,  the  freedom  of  our  country  is  sacred, 
like  a  religion.  We  believe  in  it  and  we  will 
give  everything  for  it. 

Let  us  say  that  today  like  yesterday  every- 
thing unites  us. 

Let  us  say  that  you  and  we  are  closer  than 
ever. 

Let  us  say  that  that  grief  unites  people 
and  to  obtain  freedom  we  have  to  travel  the 
long  road  of  sorrow. 

After  every  Friday  of  Crucifixion  comes  a 
Sunday  of  Resurrection. 

In  1898  when  you  were  at  the  peak  of  your 
youth  you  volunteered  to  flght  In  Cuba  for 
the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  United  States 
and  Cuba. 

Today  seventy  years  later  Cuba  is  suffer- 
ing a  communist  tyranny.  Because  of  it  we 
Cubans  are  engaged  In  a  fight  for  freedom 
and  dignity  for  our  people. 

But  our  flght  Is  also  for  all  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Because  the  communist  tyranny 
imposed  on  Cuba,  like  a  red  world's  satellite. 
Is  a  constant  attack  against  freedom  and 
dignity  of  the  American  Continent. 

Seventy  years  ago  you  fought  in  Cuba  In 
San  Juan  Hill  in  El  Caney  in  Orlente  Prov- 
ince, against  the  tyranny  imposed  by  Va- 
lerlano  Weyler. 

Today  the  Cuban  people  face  the  tyranny 
Imposed  by  someone  who  can  hardly  be 
called  a  Cuban — Fidel  Castro — since  he  has 
turned  our  freedom  .ind  our  Independence 
over  the  communist  world. 

Since  1969  until  today.  September  9,  1968. 
more  than  18,000  Cubans  have  been  executed 
day  after  day  for  almost  ten  years. 

Unhappy  with  condemning  them  to  death 
the  red  regime  of  Havana,  In  certain  in- 
stances, has  drained  part  of  the  blood  of  the 
condemned  to  supply  their  blood  banks. 
These  Cubans  were  weakened  to  the  point 
that  they  had  to  be  carried  to  the  execution 
wall.  But  even  then  a  second  before  they 
died  Ood  has  given  them  enough  strength 
to  cry  out  loud;  Long  Live  Christ  the  King — 
Long  Live  Free  Cuba. 

Today  there  are  more  than  75,000  political 
prisoners  in  Cuba. 

All  human  rights  are  being  constantly  vio- 
lated In  Cuba.  And  while  this  happens  the 
exodus  continues.  There  are  more  than  half 
a  mUllon  Cubans  In  exile.  Day  after  day  an 
average  of  200  Cubans  arrive  in  Miami  from 
Havana  through  the  Freedom  Plights.  Since 
these  flights  started  on  December  1st,  1965 
to  this  very  day,  approximately  130.000  Cu- 
bans have  arrived  in  the  United  States.  By 
sea,  through  the  dangerous  straits  of  Florida, 
they  continue  to  escape  in  small  crafts.  In 
almost  ten  years  of  communist  tyranny  more 
than  15,000  Cubans — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren— have  arrived  in  Florida  in  1100  small 
craft — 13,  14,  or  15  feet  long.  In  rafts  and 
even  on  Inflated  autcwnobUe  tubes,  they 
come. 

These  are  the  lucky  ones  because  there  are 
many  who  left  and  never  arrived  alive  to 
these  freedom  shores.  They  were  victims  of 
the  elements  or  of  Castro's  gun  boats  or 
planes. 

To  re-afflrm  the  historical  similarity  of  the 
task  you  faced  before  and  the  task  that  the 
Cuban  {>eople  now  face,  let  us  say  that  you 
are  gathered  here  today  with  the  Indelible 
memory  of  your  fellow  veterans  that  died  in 
the  Si>Anlsb-Amerlcan  War. 

I  stand  here  before  you  like  an  eternal 
torch  In  memory  of  my  fellow  countrymen 
that  have  died  to  free  Cuba.  But  I  am  siire 
that  all  Cubans  that  love  their  country  and 
their  history  will  always  have  a  grateful 
memory  for   the  man  of  this  country  that 
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died  In  1898  and  for  all  the  others  that  since 
then  have  given  their  lives  to  free  Cuba  and 
especially  for  the  four  American  pilots — the 
four  heroes  that  bravely,  fighting  side  by  side 
with  the  Cubans — gave  their  lives  in  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  expedition. 

Cuba  shall   never  forget   them. 

And  like  the  communist  henchmen  of 
Fidel  Castro  once  destroyed  the  eagle  that 
topped  the  monument  erected  by  the  Cuban 
people  to  the  Maine  victims  ...  I  assure  you 
that  very  soon  there  will  be  Cuban  eagles 
that  will  restore  with  their  own  hands  that 
monument  in  Cuba. 

This  carries  with  It  a  formal  pledge  that 
will  be  accomplished  whatever  may  come, 
even  if  the  £^rth  breaks  loose  from  its  axis 
and  even  If  the  stars  fall  from  Heaven.  Be- 


cause we  are  convinced  of  the  truth  and 
Justice  of  our  cause. 

Alike  we  are  convinced  that  the  flght  for 
freedom  In  Cuba  belongs  prUnarily  to  the 
Cubans.  But  always  we  would  welcome  In  this 
flght  all  other  men  who  with  deeds  not  with 
words  show  the  same  valor  and  the  same 
courage  that  you  have.  Because  you  know 
as  brave  flgbters  of  the  Spaoilsh-American 
War  that  with  only  moral  support  we  can 
not  ever  break  through  tyrannies  Imposed 
through  terror  and  bayonets. 

I  consider  this  rostrum,  standing  on  my 
own  convictions  of  love  and  respect,  and 
Justice  .  .  like  a  pilgrim  without  a  country 
but  vrtth  gerat  faith  in  the  Cuban  people. 
...  I  Implore  Oods  help  and  ask  the  help 
of  all  men  of  good  will  .  .  .  To  Free  Cuba. 


HUMPHREYISM  NO.  5 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  1,  1968 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

Ttorci  a  Collection  of  Representative  Henry 
C.  Schadeberg's  (R.,  Wise.)  : 

"To  those  who  have  been  calling  me  the 
greatest  spender,  I  want  to  say  you  haven't 
seen  anything  yet."  (Town  Meeting,  Nov.  1, 
1949.) 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  September  24, 196S/ 


The  Senate  met  at  10  am.,  on  the  expi- 
ration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  and  Father  of  mankind,  we  would 
bring  to  this,  our  daily  altar  of  prayer, 
our  inner  selves,  cluttered  and  confused 
where  the  good  and  the  evil,  the  petty 
and  the  great,  the  wheat  and  the  tares, 
are  so  entwined. 

As  heralds  of  good  will,  send  us  forth 
across  all  the  barriers  of  race  and  creed, 
to  make  our  contribution  to  the  glad  day 
when  justice  and  understanding  shall 
engirdle  this  worn  and  weary  earth. 

As  today's  discords  bombard  our  ears, 
we  are  grateful  for  friendships  which 
stand  all  tests,  for  music  which  gives 
wings  to  our  spirits,  for  truth  which 
breaks  the  shackles  of  error,  and  for 
human  beacons  of  righteousness  where 
Thou  dost  show  sufficient  of  Thy  light 
for  us  in  the  dark  to  rise  by. 

Underglrd  us  with  Thy  might  to  exer- 
cise the  potent  ministry  to  all  the  world 
to  which,  in  Thy  providence,  we  beheve 
Thou  hast  called  us  in  this  age  on  ages 
telling. 

We  ask  it  in  that  Name  which  is  above 
every  name.  Amen. 


THE  CALENDAR  "" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  1563. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  September  24,  1968 — embracing 
the  calendar  days  of  Tuesday.  September 
24,  through  Tuesday.  October  1,  1968 — 
be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMTTTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WILLIAM  W.  HIEBERT 

The  bill  (H.R.  13160)  for  the  relief  of 
William  W.  Hiebert  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
fNo.  1578),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  relieve  William  W.  Hiebert,  of  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  of  all  liability  for  repayments  to 
the  United  States  of  the  sum  of  $149.04  repre- 
senting overpayments  of  salary  which  he  re- 
ceived as  an  employee  of  the  General  Servlcs 
Administration  for  the  period  from  February 
12  through  June  6,  1967,  as  the  result  of  ad- 
ministrative error.  The  bill  would  authorize 
the  refund  of  any  amounts  repaid  or  with- 
held by  reason  of  the  liability. 

STATEMENT 

The  General  Services  Administration,  In 
Its  report,  states  that  it  has  no  objection  to 
enactment  of  the  bill.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  states  that  it  has  concluded  that 
the  question  of  whether  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case  warrant  relief  legis- 
lation Is  a  matter  of  policy  for  determlnatton 
by  the  Congress. 

As  is  authorized  In  the  General  Services 
Administration,  Mr.  Hiebert  received  a 
TAPER  appointment  in  the  Defense  Mate- 
rials Services,  GSA,  as  storage  specialist,  GS- 
9,  87.479,  on  June  6,  1966.  That  salary  was 
increased  to  $7,696  on  July  3,  1966.  in  accord- 
ance vrtth  the  Federal  Employees'  Salary  Act 
of  1966.  On  August  14,  1966,  Mr.  Hiebert  was 
converted  to  a  career-conditional  appoint- 
ment as  storage  specialist,  GS-7,  $7,729 
(seventh  step) ,  as  a  result  of  his  passing  the 
Federal  service  entrance  examination. 

Mr  Hiebert  was  promoted  back  to  storage 
speclaUst,  OS-9,  $8,218  (third  step)  on  Feb- 
ruary   12,    1967.    This    promotion    was   un- 


authorized In  that  he  had  not  served  a  total 
of  1  year  at  OS-7  or  GS-9,  and  was  not  eligi- 
ble for  promotion  back  to  GS-9  until  June  6, 
1967.  In  accordance  with  the  so-called  Whit- 
ten  amendment,  65  Stat.  757,  as  amended,  as 
Implemented  by  Civil  Service  Commission 
regulations  (Federal  Personnel  Manual,  ch. 
300,  pp.  300-311  and  312)  A  personnel  action 
was  subsequently  taken  correcting  this  er- 
roneous promotion  so  that  the  effective  date 
became  June  1987  instead  of  February  1967, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  repay  $149  to  the 
Government. 

In  indicating  that  it  had  no  objection,  the 
General  Services  Admlnl'stratlon  stated: 

"Since  the  overpayment  resulted  from  an 
administrative  error  and  not  through  the 
fault  of  Mr.  Hiebert,  GSA  does  not  object  to 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  13160." 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  circumstances, 
the  committee  recommends  that  the  bill  H.R. 
13160  be  considered  favorably. 


LT.  HERBERT  F.  SW ANSON 

The  bill  (H.R.  14079)  for  the  relief  of 
Lt.  (j.g.)  Herbert  F.  Swanson,  and  others, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1564),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  relieve  nine  named  naval  officers  of  the 
liability  to  refund  amounts  paid  them  as 
submarine  pay  in  the  period  from  July  3 
through  October  2,  1967,  while  attached  to 
one  of  two  submarines  during  builder's  trial 
but  prior  to  commissioning  of  the  ships. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  In  its  report 
to  the  House  Committee  on  the  bill  states 
that  it  has  no  objection  to  the  enactment 
of  the  legislation,  as  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  Comptroller  General  in  a  report 
in  behalf  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
stated  the  question  of  whether  these  officers 
should  be  relieved  under  these  circumstances 
is  a  matter  of  policy  for  the  Congress  to 
decide. 

The  bill  H.R.  14079  was  the  subject  of  a 
House  Judiciary  subcommittee  hearing  on 
May  8.  1968.  The  testimony  at  that  hearing 
disclosed    that   the   Indebtedness    which    Is 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 


to 


referred  to  In  tbla  bill  wm  the  unintended 
result  of  a  change  in  the  terminology  de- 
scribing the  status  of  the  two  submarines 
here  concerned  during  the  period  of  build- 
er's trials  Just  prior  to  commissioning.  The 
testimony  at  the  hearing  further  established 
that  the  two  submarines,  the  OSS.  Pargo 
and  the  n.S.S  GreenliJig  are  the  only  ships 
In  which  the  problem  of  payment  of  officers 
such  as  those  named  In  the  blU  occurred  and  v«^*^"  purpose  of  the  proposed  leglslaUon. 
the  situation  now  has  been  corrected.  Prevl-/"  amended.  Is  to  relieve  E.  Christian  De» 
ously,  a  submarine  when  It  entered  buUderV  ""'"*'*•  ^^  °'  Redlandr.  Calif.,  of  liability 
traveU  was  considered  In  acUve  service.  Un7  ^  ****  United  States  In  the  amount  of 
der  such  circumstances,  officers  and  men  who      W05.61.  representing  amounts  owing  to  the 


ptrmposB  or  amknomcnts 
The    purpose    of    the    amendments    la 
correct  typographical  errors  In  the  bill. 


were  assigned  to  the  ship  but  were  not  quali- 
fied In  submarines  were  entitled  to  sub- 
marine pay.  When  the  regulations  were 
changed  in  December  of  1966  to  change  the 
status  of  the  ship  to  "Out  of  commission, 
special."  this  placed  the  ship  technically  In 
an  Inactive  status  and  has  the  effect  of  deny- 
ing such  men  submarine  pay.  The  significant 
point  In  this  situation  Is  that  the  ship  was 
required  tb  perform  the  same  type  of  trials 
at  sea  as  was  done  previously  and  the  men 
were  required  to  perform  their  functions 
aboard  that  ship  in  the  same  manner,  but 
they  then  became  technically  Ineligible  for 
submarlae-  pay.  Contrary  to  the  statement 
of  »he  Camptroller  General's  report,  this  was 
not  known  by  the  officers  and  men  aboard 
the  ship  and  the  committee  Is  satisfied  that 
there  was  no  knowledge  of  the  change  at  the 
lime  the  Individuals  were  paid.  Further,  the 
situation  has  now  been  corrected  by  chang- 
ing the  classification  of  ships  undergoing 
builder's  trials  to  "In  service"  Thus,  officers 
and  men  who  are  assigned  to  the  submarine 
but  are  not  yet  "qualified  In  submarines"  are 
entitled  to  submarine  pay  since  the  ships  are 
regarded  to  be  in  active  status. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  in  its  report 
to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  notes  that 
during  the  same  period  enlisted  members 
were  also  erroneously  credited  with  sub- 
marine pay.  However,  a  provision  of  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code  which  applies  only 
to  enlisted  men.  their  Indebtedness  has  been 
remitted  by  the  Navy  (lo  U  S.C.  6161)  The 
committee  recognizes  that  this  Is  another 
equitable  consideration  which  points  up  the 
need  for  the  relief  of  these  officers.  The  com- 
mittee has  carefully  considered  this  matter 
and  has  determined  that  this  is  a  proper 
subject  for  legislative  relief.  The  testimony 
at  the  hearings  established  that  the  period 
of  builder's  trials  requires  testing  at  sea  un- 
der circumstances,  where  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, the  hazards  and  dangers  exist,  which 
form  one  of  the  reasons  for  providing  incen- 
tive pay  for  men  assigned  to  submarines.  It 
Is  inequitable  to  require  these  men  to  refund 
the  amounts  paid  them  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  It  Is  recommended  that  the  bill 
be  considered  favorably. 


E.  CHRISTIAN  DES  MARETS.  SR. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iH.R.  9089)  for  the  relief  of  E.  Chris- 
tian E>es  Marets.  Sr.,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  amendments  on  page  1,  line 
3.  after  the  word  "of"  strike  out  "Covina." 
and  insert  "Redlands.";  and  on  page  2, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  9.  strike  out 
"Des  Martes"  and  insert  "Des  Marets". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  ~ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report. 
No.  1580,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 


United  States  by  reason  of  the  shipment  In 
1956  from  Burtonwood  Air  Force  Base, 
England,  to  Port  MacArthur.  San  Pedro, 
Calif.,  of  bis  household  goods  tliat  exceeded 
the  weight  limit  of  such  goods  which  would 
be  transported  without  cost  to  him  by  the 
United  States  under  his  U.S.  Air  Force  travel 
orders  even  though  representatives  of  tbe 
US.  Air  Force  Informed  him  before  he  left 
England  that  his  household  goods  were 
within  such  weight  limit.  The  bill  would 
authorize  the  refund  of  Ma6.39  In  full 
settlement  of  his  claims  for  amounts  paid  to 
the  US  Air  Force  for  the  1966  shipment  of 
household  goods  which  exceeded  the  weight 
limit. 

STATEMENT 

In  April  1966,  Mr.  Des  Marets  was  author- 
ized transportation  of  household  goods  at 
Government  expense  from  Burtonwood.  Eng- 
land, to  his  place  of  actual  residence  at 
Pasadena,  Calif.  In  accordance  with  the  limi- 
tations prescribed  In  section  1(a)  of  the  Ad- 
mlnlstraUve  Expense  Act  of  1946,  he  was 
entitled  to  transportation  of  household 
goods  not  m  excess  of  7.000  pounds,  if  un- 
crated.  or  8.750  pounds.  If  crated,  or  the 
equivalent  when  the  charges  are  based  on 
cubic  measurement.  The  equivalent  volume 
amount  established  by  section  17,  Executive 
Order  9905,  Is  1.000  cubic  feet.  Ocean  trans- 
portation costs  are  based  on  volume  with  an 
allowable  maximum  of  1.000  cubic  feet,  or  25 
measured  tons  of  40  cubic  feet  each. 

The  household  goods  were  packed  and 
created  for  shipment  from  Burtonwood, 
England,  on  or  about  June  25.  1956.  to  Fort 
Eustls  (Norfolk).  Va..  for  further  shipment 
to  Covina.  Calif.  The  shipment  weight  and 
volume  totals  of  the  shipment  in  question 
were  gross  weight.  15.176  pounds:  volume. 
1,458  cubic  feet   (36.45  measured  tons). 

The  shipment  exceeded  the  weight  and 
volume  limitations  and  Mr.  Des  Marets  was 
billed  for  the  excess  coats.  The  Indebtedness 
amounted  to  a  total  of  (824.96  as  follows: 
(446.73  for  overland  movement  In  the  United 
SUtes  from  Norfolk.  Va.,  to  San  Pedro  (Loa 
Angeles),  Calif.,  and  $379  22  for  ocean  trans- 
portaUon.  Mr.  Des  Marets  paid  to  the  United 
SUtes  the  sum  of  $44.98  representing  the 
excess  charges  for  overland  movement  from 
San  Pedro  (Los  Angeles),  Calif.,  to  Covina. 
Calif. 

The  Air  Force  In  Its  report  noted  that  Mr. 
Des  Marets  had  stated  that  \ia  transporta- 
tion representatives  at  the  point  of  origin 
assured  him  that  the  shipment  of  his  goods 
would  not  exceed  allowable  weight  limita- 
tions. The  Air  Force  stated  that  It  was  un- 
able to  determine  what  advice  he  received  at 
that  time;  however,  the  Comptroller  General 
In  his  report  to  the  committee  stated  that 
the  actual  gross  weight  of  his  household 
effects  after  packing  and  crating  substan- 
tially exceeded  estimates  of  the  gross  weight 
given  Mr.  Des  Marets  by  Government  offi- 
cials prior  to  packing  and  crating.  In  view 
of  this  fact  and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  has  now  removed  the  gross  limita- 
tion on  the  transpKsrtatlon  of  household  ef- 
fects, the  Comptroller  General  indicated  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  would  offer  no 
objection  to  favorable  consideration  of  the 
bill.  The  Air  Force  also  referred  to  the  action 
of  the  Congress  In  passing  Public  Law  86- 
707,  and  further  noted  that  the  change  In 
the  law  did  not  benefit  Mr.  Des  Marets  be- 


cause It  was  not  retroactive.  The  Air  Force 
report  stated: 

"The  General  Accounting  Office  haa  ad- 
vised that  the  correct  amount  of  the  In- 
debtedness Is  $834.96.  Mr.  Des  Marets  re- 
tired from  his  Air  Force  employment  at 
Norton  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.,  on  December 
30,  1965.  Air  Force  records  Indicate  that  a 
total  of  $446.73  has  been  collected  from 
Mr.  Des  Marets  against  the  amount  stated 
In  section  1  of  the  bill.  He  Is  currently  in- 
debted to  the  United  States  In  amount  of 
$379.23." 

The  bill  was  amended  by  the  House  com- 
mittee by  substituting  the  language  rec- 
ommended In  the  Air  Force  report  for  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  the  bill.  This  amendment  clari- 
fied the  amount  that  would  be  paid  to  him 
as  authorized  in  the  bill.  The  amendment 
would  uke  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Des  Mareu  has  repaid  the  total  amount 
of  $445  73:  however,  the  recomputatlon  out- 
lined by  the  Air  Force  shows  that  Mr.  Des 
Marets'  proportionate  share  of  the  total  cost 
Is  $19.34.  The  amount  stated  In  the  amend- 
ment is  the  difference  between  these  two 
figures  or  $426  39.  Similarly,  the  amount  of 
liability  relieved  by  the  bill  has  been  amended 
to  reflect  the  $19.34  figure.  The  amended 
figure  Is  $805.61. 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  has  in- 
dicated that  It  would  not  have  any  objection 
to  the  bin  amended  in  the  form  recommended 
by  the  House  committee.  The  Comptroller 
General  In  his  report  In  behalf  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  stated  that  It  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  bill's  favorable  con- 
sideration. In  view  of  the  unusual  equities 
of  the  bill.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  bill, 
as   amended,   be   considered   favorably. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE PROCEDURE  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iH.R.  7417)  to  prescribe  administra- 
tive procedures  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  an  amendment,  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

SHORT    TnXE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act". 

OTHES    AUTHOMTT 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  supplement  all  other 
provisions  of  law  establishing  procedures  to 
be  observed  by  the  Commissioner,  the  Coun- 
cil, and  agencies  of  the  District  government 
In  the  application  of  laws  administered  by 
them,  except  that  this  Act  shall  supersede 
any  such  law  and  procediire  to  the  extent  of 
any  conflict  therewith. 

DETlNrnON 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

( 1 )  (a I  the  term  "Commlasloner"  means 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  his  designated  agent; 

(b)  the  term  "Cotmcll"  means  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council; 

(2)  the  term  "DUtrlct"  means  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

(3)  the  term  "agency"  includes  both  sub- 
ordinate agency  and  independent  agency; 

(4)  the  term  "subordinate  agency"  means 
any  officer,  employee,  office,  department,  di- 
vision, board,  commission,  or  other  agency  of 
the  government  of  the  District,  other  than 
an  independent  agency  or  the  Commissioner 
or  the  Council,  required  by  law  or  by  the 
Commissioner  or  the  Council  to  administer 
any  law  or  any  rule  adopted  undpr  the  au- 
thority of  a  law: 

(5)  the  term  "Independent  agency"  means 
any  agency  of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict with  respect  to  which  the  Commissioner 
and  the  Council  are  not  authorized  by  law. 


other  than  this  Act,  to  establish  admin- 
istrative procedures,  but  does  not  Include  the 
several  courts  of  the  District  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Tax  Court; 

(6)  the  t«rm  "rule"  means  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  any  Commissioner's,  Council's, 
or  agency  statement  of  general  or  particular 
applicability  and  future  efTect  designed  to 
Implement.  Interpret,  or  prescribe  law  or 
policy  or  to  describe  the  organization,  pro- 
cedure, or  practice  requirements  of  the  Com- 
missioner,  Council,  or  of  any  agency; 

(7)  the  term  "rulemaking"  means  Com- 
missioner's, Councirs,  or  agency  process  for 
the  formulation,  amendment,  or  repeal  of  a 

rule; 

(8)  the  term  ""contested  case"  means  a 
proceeding  before  the  Commissioner,  the 
Council,  or  any  agency  In  which  the  legal 
rights,  duties,  or  privileges  of  specific  parties 
are  required  by  any  law  (other  than  this 
Act),  or  by  constitutional  right,  to  be  de- 
termined after  a  hearing  before  the  Commls- 
.sloner  or  the  Council  or  before  an  agency, 
but  shall  not  Include  (A)  any  matter  subject 
to  a  subsequent  trial  of  the  law  and  the  facts 
de  novo  In  any  court:  (B)  the  selection  or 
tenure  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Dis- 
trict; (C)  proceedings  In  which  decisions  rest 
solely  on  inspections,  tests,  or  elections;  and 
(D)  cases  In  which  the  Commissioner,  Coun- 
cil, or  an  agency  act  as  an  agent  for  a  court 
of  the  District; 

(9)  the  term  ""person"  Includes  Individ- 
uals, partnerships,  corporations,  associations, 
and  public  or  private  organizations  of  any 
character  other  than  the  Commissioner,  the 
Council,  or  an  agency; 

(10)  the  term  ""party"  Includes  the  Com- 
missioner, the  Council,  and  any  person  or 
agency  named  or  admitted  as  a  party,  or 
properly  seeking  and  entitled  as  of  right  to 
be  admitted  as  a  party.  In  any  proceeding 
before  the  Commissioner,  the  Council,  or  an 
agency,  but  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  the  Commissioner,  the  Council, 
or  an  agency  from  admitting  the  Commis- 
sioner, the  Council,  or  any  person  or  agency 
as  a  party  for  limited  purposes; 

(11)  the  term  "order"  means  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  final  disposition  (whether  af- 
firmative, negative,  injunctive,  or  declaratory 
in  form)  of  the  Commissioner  or  Council  or 
of  any  agency  In  any  matter  other  than  rule- 
making, but  including  licensing; 

(12)  the  term  "license"  Includes  the  whole 
or  part  of  any  permit,  certificate,  approval, 
registration,  charter,  membership,  statutory 
exemption,  or  other  form  of  permission 
granted  by  the  Commissioner,  the  Council, 
or  any  agency; 

(13)  the  term  "licensing"  Includes  proc- 
ess respecting  the  grant,  renewal,  denial,  re- 
vocation, suspension,  annulment,  withdrawal, 
limitation,  amendment,  modification,  or  con- 
ditioning of  a  license  by  the  Commissioner 
or  the  Council  or  an  agency; 

(14)  the  term  "relief"  Includes  the  whole 
or  part  of  any  Commissioner's  or  Council's  or 
agency  (A)  grant  of  money,  assistance,  li- 
cense, authority,  exemption,  exception,  privi- 
lege, or  remedy;  (B)  recognition  of  any  claim, 
right,  immunity,  privilege,  exemption,  or  ex- 
ception; and  (C)  taking  of  any  other  action 
upon  the  application  or  petition  of,  and  bene- 
ficial to,  any  person: 

(15)  the  term  "proceeding"  means  any 
process  of  the  Commissioner  or  Council  or 
an  agency  as  defined  In  paragraphs  (6) .  (11) . 
and  (12)  of  this  section;  and 

(16)  the  term  "sanction"  Includes  the 
whole  or  part  of  any  Commissioner's  or 
Council's  or  agency  (A)  prohibition,  require- 
ment, limitation,  or  other  condition  affect- 
ing the  freedom  of  any  person:  (B)  with- 
holding of  relief;  (C)  imposition  of  any  form 
of  penalty  or  fine:  (D)  destruction,  taking, 
seizure,  or  withholding  of  property;  (E)  as- 
sessment of  damages,  reimbursement,  resti- 
tution, compensation,  costs,  charges,  or  fees; 
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(F)  requirement,  revocation,  or  suspension 
of  a  license:  and  (G)  Uklng  of  other  com- 
pulsory or  restrictive  action. 

ESTABLISHMENT     OF    GENERAL     PROCEDrSES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commissioner  and  the 
Council  shall  for  themselves  and  for  each 
subordinate  agency,  establish  or  require  each 
subordinate  agency  to  establish  procedures 
In  accordance  with  this  Act. 

(b)  Each  independent  agency  shall  estab- 
lish procedures  In  accordance  with  this  Act. 

(c)  The  procedures  required  to  be  estab- 
lished by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  Include  requirements  of  prac- 
tice before  the  (Commissioner  and  the  Coun- 
cil and  each  agency. 


OPPrcIAL    PtTBLlCATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  pub- 
lish at  regular  Intervals  not  less  frequently 
than  once  every  two  weeks  a  bulletin  to  be 
known  as  the  "District  of  Columbia  Regis- 
ter." In  which  shall  be  set  forth  the  full  t«xt 
of  all  rules  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Com- 
missioner during  the  period  covered  by  each 
issue  of  such  bulletin,  except  that  the  Com- 
missioner may  in  his  discretion  omit  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  Register  rules  the 
publication  of  which  would  be  unduly  cum- 
bersome, expensive,  or  otherwise  Inexpedient, 
If,  In  lieu  of  such  publication,  there  Is  In- 
cluded In  the  Register  a  notice  stating  the 
general  subject  matter  of  any  rule  so  omitted 
and  stating  the  manner  In  which  a  copy  of 
such  rule  may  be  obtained. 

(b)  All  courts  within  the  District  shall 
take  Judicial  notice  of  rules  published  or  of 
which  notice  Is  given  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Register  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(c)  Publication  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Register  of  rules  adopted,  amended,  or 
repealed  by  the  Commissioner  or  Council  or 
by  any  agency  shall  not  be  considered  as  a 
substitute  for  publication  In  one  or  more 
newspapers  of  general  circulation  when  such 
publication  Is  required  by  statute. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
publish  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Register. 
In  addition  to  rules  published  under  author- 
ity contained  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, (1)  cumulative  Indexes  to  regulations 
which  have  been  adopted,  amended,  or  re- 
pealed; (2)  information  on  changes  in  the 
organization  of  the  District  government: 
(3)  notices  of  public  hearings;  (4)  codifica- 
tions of  rules;  and  (5)  such  other  matters  as 
the  Commissioner  may  from  time  to  time 
determine  to  be  of  general  public  Interest. 

PUBLIC    NOTICE   AND    PARTICIPATION    IN 
RULEMAKING 

Sec.  6.  <a)  The  Commissioner  and  Council 
and  each  independent  agency  shall,  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  any  rule  or  the  amendment 
or  repeal  thereof,  publish  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Register  ( unless  all  persons  subject 
thereto    are    named    and    either    personally 
served  or  othennlse  have  actual  notice  thereof 
In  accordance  with   law)    notice  of  the  In- 
tended action  so  as  to  afford  interested  per- 
sons opportunity  to  submit  data  and  views 
either  orally  or  In  writing,  as  may  be  specified 
In  such  notice.  The  publication  or  service  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  of  any  notice  shall 
be  made  not  less  than  thirty  days  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  proposed  adoption, 
amendment,  or  repeal,  as  the  case  may  be. 
except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  Commis- 
sioner or  Council  or  the  agency  upon  good 
cause  found  and  published  with  the  notice, 
(b)   Any   interested   person   may   petition 
the   Commissioner  or   Council   or   an   Inde- 
pendent agency,   requesting  the  promulga- 
tion, amendment,  or  repeal  of  any  rule.  The 
Commissioner  and  Council  and  each  Inde- 
pendent agency  shall  prescribe  by  rule  the 
form  for  such  petitions,  and  the  procedure 
for  their  submission,  consideration,  and  dis- 
position. Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  make  It 
mandatory  that  the  Commissioner  or  Council 


or  any  agency  promulgate,  amend,  or  repeal 
any  rule  pursuant  to  a  petiUon  therefor 
submitted  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provUlon 
of  thU  section,  if.  In  an  emergency,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Commmlssloner  or  Council 
or  an  Independent  agency,  the  adoption  of 
a  rule  is  necessary  for  the  Immediate  pres- 
ervation of  the  public  peace,  health,  safety, 
welfare,  or  morals,  the  Commissioner  or 
Council  or  such  Independent  agency  may 
adopt  such  rules  as  may  be  necessary  In  the 
circumstances,  and  such  rule  may  become 
effective  Immediately.  Any  such  emergency 
rule  shall  forthwith  be  published  and  filed 
in  the  manner  prescribed  In  section  7  of  this 
Act  No  such  rule  shall  remain  in  effect 
longer  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  date  of  its  adoption. 

FILING  AND   PUBLISHING   OF  RULES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Each  agency,  within  thirty  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  shall  file 
with  the  Commissioner  a  certified  copy  of 
all  of  Its  rules  in  force  on  such  effective 
date. 

(b)  Tlie  Commissioner  shall  keep  a  perma- 
nent register  open  to  public  Inspection  of 
all  rules. 

(c)  Except  in  the  case  of  emergency  rules, 
each  rule  adopted  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  by  the  Commissioner  or  Council 
or  by  any  agency,  shall  *>e  filed  In  the  office 
of  the  Commissioner.  No  such  rule  shall  be- 
come effective  until  after  Its  publication  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Register,  nor  shall 
such  rule  become  effective  If  It  Is  required 
by  law.  other  than  this  Act,  to  be  otherwise 
published,  until  such  rule  Is  also  published 
as  required  In  such  law. 

COMPILATION    OF    RULES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  Commissioner 
shall  have  compiled.  Indexed,  and  published 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  Register  all  rules 
adopted  by  the  Commissioner  and  Council 
and  each  agency  and  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
such  compilation.  Such  compilations  shall 
be  promptly  supplemented  or  revised  as  may 
be  necessary  to  refiect  new  rules  and  changes 
In  rules.  ^  ., 

(b)  Compilations  shall  be  made  avaU- 
able  to  the  public  at  a  price  fixed  by  the 
Commissioner.  j 

(c)  The  Commissioner  must  publish  the 
first  compilation  required  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  within  one  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  and  no  rule  adopted 
by  the  Commissioner  or  by  the  Council  or 
by  any  agency  before  the  date  of  such  first 
publication  which  has  not  been  filed  and 
published  in  accordance  with  this  Act  and 
which.  Is  not  set  forth  In  such  compilation 
shall  be  In  effect  after  one  year  ufter  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 


DECLARATORY    ORDERS 

Sec  9.  On  petition  of  any  interested  per- 
son,   the    commissioner    or   Council    or    an 
agency,  within  their  discretion,  may  issue  a 
declaratory  order  with   respect   to   the   ap- 
plicability of  any  rule  or  statute  enforceable 
by  them  or  by  It,  to  terminate  a  controversy 
(other  than  a  contested  case)   or  to  remove 
uncertainty.  A  declaratory  order,  as  provided 
in  this  section,  shall  be  binding  between  the 
Commissioner  or  Council  or  the   agency,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  the  petitioner  on  the 
state  of  facts  alleged  and  established,  unless 
such  order  is  altered  or  set  aside  by  a  court. 
A  declaratory  order  Is  subject  to  review  In 
the  manner   provided   In   this   Act   for  the 
review  of  orders  and  decisions  in  contested 
cases,  except  that  the  refusal  of  the  Com- 
missioner or  Council  or  of  an  agency  to  issue 
a  declaratory  order  shall  not  be  subject  to 
review.  The  Commissioner  and  the  Council 
and  each  agency  shall  prescribe  by  rule  the 
form  for  such  petitions  and  the  procedure 
for    their    submission,    consideration     and 
disposition. 
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Sac.  10.  (a)  In  any  contested  case,  all  par- 
ties thereto  shall  be  given  reasonable  notice 
of  the  afforded  hearing  by  the  Commissioner 
or  Council  or  the  agency,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  notice  shall  state  the  time,  place, 
and  Issues  Involved,  but  If,  by  reason  of  the 
nature  of  the  proceeding,  the  Commissioner 
or  Council  or  the  agency  determine  that  the 
laauee  cannot  be  fully  stated  in  advance  of 
the  hearing,  or  If  subsequent  amendment  of 
the  Issues  Is  necessary,  they  shall  be  fully 
stated  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  oppor- 
tunity shall  be  afforded  all  parties  to  present 
evidence  and  argument  with  respect  there- 
to. Unless  otherwise  required  by  law.  other 
than  this  Act.  any  contested  case  may  be  dis- 
posed of  by  stipulation,  agreed  settlement, 
consent  order,  or  default. 

(b)  In  contested  cases,  except  as  may  oth- 
erwise be  provided  by  law,  other  than  this 
Act.  the  proponent  of  a  rule  or  order  shall 
have  the  burden  of  proof.  Any  oral  and  ary 
documentary  evidence  may  be  received,  but 
the  Commissioner  and  Council  and  every 
agency  shall  exclude  Irrelevant.  Immaterial, 
and  unduly  repetitious  evidence.  Every  party 
shall  have  the  right  to  present  in  pwrson  or 
by  counsel  his  case  or  defense  by  oral  and 
documentary  evidence,  to  submit  rebuttal 
•vltfence,  and  to  conduct  such  cross-examina- 
tion as  may  be  required  for  a  full  and  true 
disclosure  of  the  facts.  Where  any  decision 
of  the  Commissioner  or  Council  or  any  agency 
In  a  contested  case  rests  on  offlclal  notice 
of  a  material  fact  not  appearing  In  the  evi- 
dence in  the  record,  any  party  to  such  case 
shall  on  timely  request  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  show  the  contrary. 

ic)  The  Commissioner  or  Council  or  the 
agency  shall  maintain  an  official  record  in 
each  contested  case,  to  Include  testimony 
and  exhibits,  bui.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  to 
make  any  transcription  unless  a  copy  of  such 
record  Is  timely  requested  by  any  party  to 
such  case,  or  transcription  is  required  by  law. 
other  than  this  Act.  The  testimony  and  ex- 
hibits, together  with  all  papers  and  requests 
filed  In  the  proceeding,  and  all  material  facts 
not  appearing  in  the  evidence  but  with  re- 
spect to  which  official  notice  is  taken,  shall 
constitute  the  exclusive  record  for  order  or 
decision.  No  sanction  shall  be  imposed  or  rule 
or  order  or  decision  be  issued  except  upon 
consideration  of  such  exclusive  record,  or 
such  lesser  portions  thereof  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  all  the  partlee  to  such  case.  The  cost 
incidental  to  the  preparation  of  a  copy  or 
copies  of  a  record  or  portion  thereof  shall  be 
borne  equally  by  all  parties  requesting  the 
copy  or  copies. 

(d)  Whenever  in  a  contested  case  a  ma- 
jority of  those  who  are  to  render  the  final 
order  or  decision  did  not  personally  hear  the 
evidence,  no  order  or  decision  adverse  to  a 
party  to  the  case  (other  than  the  Commis- 
sioner or  an  agency)  shall  be  made  until  a 
propoeed  order  or  decision,  including  findings 
0*  fact  and  conclusions  of  law,  has  been 
served  upon  the  parties  and  an  o|>portunlty 
has  been  afforded  to  each  party  adversely 
affected  to  file  exceptions  and  present  argu- 
ment to  a  majority  of  thoee  who  are  to  render 
the  order  or  decision,  who,  in  such  case,  sh*U 
personally  consider  such  portions  of  the  ex- 
clusive record,  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  as  may  be  designated  by  any 
party. 

(e)  Every  decision  and  order  adverse  to  a 
party  to  the  case,  rendered  by  the  Commis- 
sioner or  Council  or  an  agency  in  a  contested 
case,  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
of  law.  The  findings  of  fact  shall  consist  of 
a  concise  statement  of  the  conclusions  ujson 
each  contested  Issue  of  fact.  Findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  of  law  shall  be  supported  by 
and  In  accordance  with  the  reliable,  proba- 
tive, and  substantial  evidence.  A  copy  of  the 
decision  and  order  and  accompanying  find- 
ings and  conclusions  shall  be  given  by  the 


Commissioner  or  Council  or  the  agency,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  each  party  or  to  his  at- 
torney of  record. 

JITOICIAI.    BKVIZW 

Sec  11.  Any  person  suffering  a  legal  wrong, 
or  adversely  affected  or  aggrieved,  by  an  order 
or  decision  of  the  Commissioner  or  Council 
or  an  agency  In  a  contested  case.  Is  entitled 
to  a  Judicial  review  thereof  in  accordance 
with  this  Act  upon  filing  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  a  written  peti- 
tion for  review,  except  that  orders  and  deci- 
sions of  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment. 
Commission  of  Mental  Health.  Public  Service 
Commission,  Redevelopment  Land  Agency, 
and  the  Zoning  Commission  shall  be  subject 
to  Judicial  review  in  those  courts  which  re- 
view the  orders  and  decisions  of  those  agen- 
cies on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  such  Judicial  review  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  the  law  in  effect  on  the 
date  immediately  preceding  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  establishing  requirements  and 
standards  for  review  of  orders  and  decisions 
of  those  agencies  or.  if  no  such  requirements 
or  standards  are  in  effect  on  such  date,  then 
such  review  shall  be  in  accordance  with  this 
Act.  If  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioner 
or  Council  or  an  agency  Is  challenged  at  any 
time  in  any  proceeding  and  the  Commissioner 
or  Council  or  the  agency,  as  the  case  may  be, 
takes  Jurisdiction,  the  person  challenging 
Jurisdiction  shall  be  entitled  to  an  Immediate 
Judicial  review  of  that  action,  unless  the 
court  shall  otherwise  hold.  The  reviewing 
court  may  by  rule  prescribe  the  forms  and 
contents  of  the  petition  and.  subject  to  this 
Act.  regulate  generally  all  matters  relating  to 
proceedings  on  such  appeals.  A  petition  for 
review  shall  be  filed  In  such  court  within  such 
time  as  such  court  may  by  rule  prescribe  and 
a  copy  of  such  petition  shall  forthwith  be 
served  by  mall  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  upon 
the  Commissioner  or  Council  or  upon  the 
agency,  as  the  case  may  be.  Within  such  time 
as  may  be  fixed  by  rule  of  the  court  the  Com- 
missioner or  Council  or  such  agency  shall 
certify  and  file  In  the  court  the  exclusive 
record  for  decision  and  any  supplementary 
proceedings,  and  the  clerk  of  the  court  shall 
Immediately  notify  the  petitioner  of  the  filing 
thereof.  Upon  the  filing  of  a  peUtion  for  re- 
view, the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  the 
proceeding,  and  shall  have  power  to  affirm, 
modify,  or  set  aside  the  order  or  decision  com- 
plained of.  m  whole  or  In  part,  and.  if  need 
be,  to  remand  the  case  for  fxirther  proceed- 
ings, as  Justice  may  require.  Piling  of  a  peti- 
tion for  review  shall  not  In  Itself  stay  en- 
forcement of  the  order  or  decision  of  the 
Commissioner  or  Council  or  the  agency,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  Commissioner  or  Council  or 
the  agency  may  grant,  or  the  reviewing  court 
may  order,  a  stay  upon  appropriate  terms. 
The  court  shall  hear  and  determine  all  ap- 
peals upon  the  exclusive  record  for  decision 
before  the  Commissioner  or  Council  or  the 
agency.  The  review  of  all  administrative 
orders  and  decisions  by  the  court  shall  be 
limited  to  such  Issues  of  law  or  facts  as  are 
subject  to  review  on  appeal  under  applicable 
statutory  law.  other  than  this  Act.  In  all 
other  cases  the  review  by  the  court  of  ad- 
ministrative orders  and  decisions  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  law  which  de- 
fine the  scope  and  limitations  of  review  of 
administrative  proceedings.  Such  rules  shall 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  power  of 
the  court — 

( 1 )  so  far  as  necessary  to  decision  and 
where  presented,  to  decide  all  relevant  ques- 
tions of  law.  to  interpret  constitutional  and 
statutory  provisions,  and  to  determine  the 
meaning  or  applicability  of  the  terms  of  any 
action; 

(2)  to  compel  agency  action  unlawfully 
withheld  or  unreasonably  delayed:  and 

(3)  to  bold  unlawful  and  set  aside  any 
action  or  findings  and  conclusions  found  to 
be  (A)  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  dis- 


cretion, or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with 
law:  (B)  contrary  to  constitutional  right, 
power,  privilege,  or  Immunity:  (C)  In  excess 
of  statutory  Jurisdiction,  authority,  or  lim- 
itations or  short  of  statutory  Jurisdiction, 
authority,  or  limitations  or  short  of  statutory 
rights;  (D)  without  observance  of  procedure 
required  by  law,  including  any  applicable 
procedure  provided  by  this  Act:  or  (E)  un- 
supported by  substantial  evidence  In  the  rec- 
ord of  the  proceedings  before  the  court. 
In  reviewing  administrative  orders  and  deci- 
sions, the  court  shall  review  such  portions 
of  the  exclusive  record  as  may  be  designated 
by  any  party.  The  court  may  invoke  the  rule 
of  prejudicial  error.  Any  party  aggrieved  by 
any  Judgment  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  under  this  Act  may  seek  a 
review  thereof  by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
In  accordance  with  sections  11-321,  17-101. 
17-102.  17-103,  and  17-104  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code. 

Sic.  12.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
year  after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  15811,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OP   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  an 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  covering  the  more  than -93  ad- 
ministrative governmental  agencies  within 
the  District  government,  and  the  laws  which 
those  agencies  administer. 

The  bin  makes  mandatory  the  establish- 
ment by  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  for  themselves  and  for  all  subordi- 
nate agencies  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
rules  governing  the  formal  and  Informal  pro- 
cedures prescribed  or  authorized  by  the  bill. 
and  likewise  requires  that  each  Independent 
agency  of  the  District  establish  such  rules 
for  Itself. 

The  bill  Is  designed  to  meet  a  longstanding 
need  In  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
improvement  of  administrative  process  and 
the  achieving  of  uniformity  and  full  disclos- 
ure of  administrative  rules  and  rulemaking 
procedures  of  District  government  agencies 
comparable  to  those  required  of  Federal  agen- 
cies under  the  Federal  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act. 

The  committee  Is  advised  that  some  19 
States  have  enacted  similar  legislation. 

H.R.  7417  Is  the  result  of  many  years  of 
careful  work  by  a  committee  of  lawyers  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  bar,  and  has  the 
strong  endorsement  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Bar  Association. 

BACKGROUND 

The  adoption  by  the  Congress  In  1946  of 
the  Federal  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
(60  Stat.  237),  covering  the  Federal  admin- 
istrative agencies,  set  the  pattern  for  many 
of  the  States  to  follow.  Thus  far.  the  following 
19  States  have  adopted  a  State  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act.  or  portions  thereof, 
guaranteeing  minimum  standards  of  fair 
administrative  procedure: 
Arkansas  Maine 

California  Maryland 

Georgia  Massachusetts 

Illinois  Michigan 

Indiana  Missouri 
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North  Carolina  Rhode  Island 

North  Dakota  West  Virginia   ■ 

Ohio  Wisconsin 

Oklahoma  Virginia 
Pennsylvania 

The  reported  bill  Is  based  upon  the  model 
act  for  administrative  procedures  In  the 
States,  approved  by  the  National  Conference 
of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws. 
However,  It  has  been  modified  and  adjusted 
so  as  to  realUtically  embrace  the  functions  of 
the  District,  which  operates  sometimes  as  a 
State,  sometimes  as  a  city,  sometimes  as 
both.  Obviously,  all  the  provisions  of  the 
usual  model  State  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  may  not  successfully  be  applied  literally 
to  the  varied  operations  of  the  many  differ- 
ent administrative  agencies  in  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia.  Hence,  the  model  act  has  been 
revised  in  many  respects  to  meet  local  con- 
ditions. In  your  committee's  opinion,  the 
reported  bill  Is  well  developed  and  provides  a 
comprehensive  District  of  Columbia  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act. 

NEED  rOK  LEGISLATION 

There  are  more  than  93  administrative 
agencies  within  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment. These  agencies,  most  of  which  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Commissioner  and  others  which  are 
Independent,  exercise  control  over  vital  as- 
pects of  the  lives  of  people  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  right  to  earn  a  living 
—for  example,  by  practlng  medicine,  or  driv- 
ing a  Uxlcab.  or  barbering — Is  controlled  by 
administrative  agencies  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  right  to  build  on  one's  own 
property  Is  conUolled  by  administrative 
agencies,  such  as  the  Zoning  Commission. 
The  right  to  drive  an  automobile  Is  con- 
trolled by  other  administrative  agencies. 

The  problems  associated  with  administra- 
tive procedures  before  the  multitudinous 
agencies  of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  been  discussed  and  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  District  of  Colum- 
bia Administrative  Procedure  Act  developed 
In  a  number  of  well-documented  articles  that 
have  appeared  over  the  years.  (See,  e.g., 
Wilkes,  17  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Associa- 
tion Journal  392  (1950),  and  Harrison.  "U- 
censlng  Procedures  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia." 30  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Association, 
Journal  395  (1963).)  In  the  latter  study, 
which  was  reported  In  party  by  the  local 
press,  the  procedural  rules  Issued  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  administrative  agencies  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  were  found  to  be  "Infor- 
mal," "erratic,"  "vague,"  and  "Incomplete." 
At  the  time  the  article  was  published,  14  of 
the  22  boards  and  commissions  under  the 
Jtirlsdlctlon  of  the  District  of  Colimibla  De- 
partment of  Occupations  and  Professions 
had  no  procedural  rules  at  all.  Among  the 
rules  that  were  published,  the  study  found 
that  many  contained  "little  or  no  exposition 
of  one's  rights,  few  procedural  details,  in- 
adequate references  to  the  availability  and 
types  of  hearings,  no  hint  as  to  appellate  re- 
view, vague  or  Incomplete  statements  as  to 
applicable  standards,  and  no  references  to 
statutory  citations." 

The  committee  understands  that  since  1963 
rules  of  procedure  have  been  Issued  In  some 
Instances  where  none  existed  before.  How- 
ever, an  Investigation  conducted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  lawyers  In  1966-67  showed  that  a 
great  number  of  administrative  agencies  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  still  have  either  no 
published  rules,  as  such,  or  have  published 
only  a  barebones  statement  of  their  rules  and 
procedures. 

Further,  there  Is  no  common  repository  of 
the  published  rules  and  regulations  of  Dis- 
trict agencies.  Required  notices  are  published 
In  newspapers  and/or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Register.  When  they  are  published,  the 
rules  and  regulations  themselves  are  pub- 
lished separately.  The  committee  is  advised 
that  there  la  no  single  publication  to  which 


a  citizen  or  his  counsel  may  turn  with  as- 
surance that  It  will  present  full,  complete, 
up-to-date  Information  respecting  existing 
regulations  and  procedures,  the  organiza- 
tional structure  of  the  agencies  to  be  dealt 
with,  the  standards  to  be  met  by  the  citizen, 
and  the  standards  governing  agency  action, 
procedural  requirements  respecting  notices 
and  hearings,  the  rules  governing  review  of 
agency  action,  and  other  Information  that 
should  be  readily  available  to  the  public  when 
dealing  with  local  government  agencies. 

In  the  committee's  Judgment,  a  citizen's 
rights  and  obligations  before  an  administra- 
tive agency  can  hardly  be  effectively  pro- 
tected or  represented  when  rules  of  proce- 
dure and  regulations  have  not  been  pub- 
lished, or  have  been  Inadequately  or  Incom- 
pletely disclosed  by  an  agency. 

Thus,  under  H.R.  7417,  the  District  Com- 
missioner, the  District  of  Columbia  Council, 
and  all  the  subordinate  and  independent 
agencies  of  the  District  government  would  be 
required  to  establish  minimum  administra- 
tive procedures  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  including  the  require- 
ments of  practice  before  the  Commissioner, 
the  Council,  and  each  such  agency. 

So  that  the  public  may  be  adequately  In- 
formed, H  R.  7417  provides  for  the  compila- 
tion and  publication  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Register  of  all  currently  effective  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  administrative  agen- 
cies of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  addition, 
the  bill  requires  that  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  any  rule,  or  the  amendment  or  repeal  of 
any  rule,  a  notice  of  such  intended  action 
must  be  published  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Register.  The  District  already  provides 
advance  notice  of  rulemaking  In  most  In- 
stances, often  pursuant  to  statutory  require- 
ments. This  provision  of  the  bill  supplements 
other  notice  requirements.  It  designates  the 
District  of  Columbia  Register  as  a  central 
source  of  such  notice  and  will  help  to  assure 
that  all  Interested  persons  will  be  afforded 
an  importunity  to  submit  data  on  proposed 
rules  or  changes  In  administrative  rules  be- 
fore final  action  Is  taken  by  an  agency. 

H.R.  7417  Is  also  needed  to  assure  all  parties 
before  administrative  agencies  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  opportunity  of  a  fair  hear- 
ing m  "contested  cases,"  as  specifically  de- 
fined in  the  bill,  and  to  require  that  a  tran- 
script of  the  record  be  kept  in  all  such  cases. 
The  bill  would  minimize  the  possibilities  of 
an  agency  relying  on  information  dehors  the 
record  In  reaching  a  decision  in  a  contested 

case. 

Under  the  present  procedure  within  the 
Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspections,  for 
example,  when  a  hearing  is  requested  by  a 
licensee  or  an  applicant  for  a  license,  the  De- 
partment transmits  the  record  to  the  Board 
of  Appeals  and  Review,  but  does  not  forward 
to  the  Board,  "confidential  intradepartmen- 
tal  or  Interdepartmental  correspondence  or 
documents  or  Information  of  a  confidential 
nature  •  •  *•"  These  it  transmits.  Instead, 
separately  to  the  Assistant  Corporation  Coun- 
sel who  represents  the  Department  of  Li- 
censes and  Inspections  In  the  particular  case 
and  on  whose  advice  the  Board  often  relies. 

In  recent  years,  the  press  has  reported 
that  there  have  been  a  number  of  complaints 
made  by  appUcants  who  were  denied,  or  had 
revoked,  licenses  as  pawnbrokers,  cabdrivers, 
automobile  salesmen,  and  practical  nurses, 
to  menUon  Just  a  few.  on  the  grounds  that 
the  particular  licensing  board  or  commis- 
sion concerned  based  their  denial  or  revo- 
cation on  evidence  not  found  In  the  record 
before  the  agency.  Under  the  reported  bill, 
this  could  not  be  done. 

Similarly,  recent  complaints  have  been 
voiced  that  the  Police  Trial  Board,  Board  of 
Zoning  Adjustment,  and  the  Zoning  Com- 
mission have,  on  occasion,  based  their  de- 
cisions on  alleged  facts  or  knowledge  not  set 
out  or  referred  to  in  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings before  them. 


A  well-publicized  case  Illustrating  the 
present  susceptibility  of  administrative 
agencies  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  se- 
cret, ex  parte,  advice  is  Jarrott  v.  Schrivener 
(255  F.  Supp.  827  (DC,  DC.  1964)  )  In  that 
case,  the  Zoning  Board  of  Adjustment 
granted  an  exception  in  order  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  construction  of  a  new  building 
for  the  Soviet  Embassy.  The  Board's  decision 
was  attacked  by  an  action  Instituted  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, seeking  declaratory  and  Injunctive  relief 
against  the  Board's  decision  on  the  ground 
that  members  of  the  Board  had  been  secretly 
Informed  that  highly  placed  persons  In  the 
Federal  and  District  governments  desired  that 
the  Board  grant  the  application.  The  district 
CQurt  reversed  the  Board's  decision  because 
of  these  extra-record  influences. 

In  the  committee's  view,  administrative 
decisions  must  be  based  upon  and  supported 
by  the  record.  Under  H.R.  7417  this  type  of 
Influence  dehors  the  administrative  record 
would  be  kept  to  a  minimum  In  that  the 
bill  would  require,  in  section  10(c)    that: 

"The  testimony  and  exhibits,  together  with 
all  papers  and  requests  filed  in  the  proceed- 
ing, and  all  material  facts  not  appearing  in 
the  evidence  but  with  respect  to  which 
official  notice  is  taken,  shall  constitute  the 
exclusive  record  for  order  or  decUion.  No 
sanction  shall  be  Imposed  or  rule  or  order 
or  decision  be  issued  except  upon  considera- 
tion of  such  exclusive  record,  or  such  lesser 
portions  thereof  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
all  the  parties  to  such  case."  (Emphasis 
supplied.] 

Section  10(c),  as  set  forth  above,  is  based 
on  a  similar  provision  of  the  Revised  Model 
State  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  A  num- 
ber of  State  statutes  Incorporate  the  sub- 
stance of  this  provision  (Cooper,  "State  Ad- 
ministrative Law"  (1965).  vol.  I,  p.  422).  The 
record  before  the  committee  Indicates  that 
the  proposed  section  10(c)  does  not  go  as  far 
as  some  would  like  In  attempting  to  eradicate 
the  evil  of  ex  parte  communications  in  ad- 
ministrative adjudications.  However,  the 
committee  realizes  that  Rome  was  not  built 
in  a  day.  The  proposed  section  10(c).  of  H  R. 
7417  should  put  an  end  to  Improper  ex  parte 
communications  In  District  of  Columbia  ad- 
ministrative proceedings.  If  It  does  not.  there 
will  be  future  opportunities  to  enact  statu- 
tory language  to  accomplish  that  desirable 

end.  _,  .  . 

The  third  Important  matter  addressed  by 
H.R.  7417  Is  the  need  to  provide  a  uniform 
means,  wherebv  the  final  determination  of 
any  agency,  other  than  certain  rules  or  deci- 
sions expressly  excepted  by  other  provisions 
of  the  act,  may  be  reviewed  in  court  in  ac- 
cordance vrtth  traditional  standards,  as  enun- 
ciated in  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  other  Federal  courts 
of  appeal,  controlling  Judicial  review  of  ad- 
ministrative action. 

Although  the  Judicial  review  of  the  deci- 
sions of  many  agencies  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  now  is  provided  for.  or 
at  least,  permitted,  it  is  unsystematized,  and 
in  many  instances  no  clearly  defined  avenue 
or  channel  of  Judicial  review  of  administra- 
tive action  is  established.  In  the  committee  s 
Judgment,  it  Is  axiomatic  that  unless  parties 
and  litigants  have  Judicial  recourse  they  are. 
in  practical  effect,  at  the  mercy  of  the  ad- 
ministrative agencies  to  whom  they  must 
come  in  seeking  vindication  of  important 
personal  and  property  rights. 

For  example,  in  a  recent  zoning  decision  of 
some  interest,  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  ruled  that  the  denial  of 
a  petition  to  rezone  must  be  accompanied  by 
findings  of  fact  Justifying  the  refusal  (Don- 
ovan V.  Clark,  222  F.  Supp.  634  (DC,  DC, 
1963 ) )  The  Donovan  decision  reaffirmed  and 
applied  an  elemental  principle  of  fair  ad- 
mlnlstraUve  procedure  so  far  as  appeals  from 
decisions  pf  the  Zoning  Commission  to  the 
U.S.  Disuict  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
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lumbla  are  concerned  However,  because  of 
the  multiplicity  of  review  channels  that  now 
exist  for  appeals  from  actions  of  the  many 
boards  and  agencies  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  committee  feels  there  Is  no  Insur- 
ance, In  the  absence  of  an  overall  statutory 
requirement,  that  such  decisions  will  be  ob- 
served In  all  future  cases. 

Today,  there  are  several  channels  for  ob- 
taining review  of  administrative  decisions  of 
District  of  Columbia  agencies.  For  example, 
decisions  of  the  Board  of  Appeals  and  Review 
to  which  quasl-Judlclal  agency  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  administrative  ap- 
peals He  from  the  various  constituent  agen- 
cies within  the  Department  of  Licenses  and 
Inspections,  must  be  brought  In  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  (Harris,  et 
al.  V.  Tobriner,  133  App.  DC  10.  304  P  ad 
377,  378) .  On  the  other  hand,  within  the  Dis- 
trict Department  of  Occupations  and  Profes- 
sions there  are  a  significant  number  of  con- 
stituent boarde.  commissions,  and  commit- 
tees from  whose  rulings  appeals  lie  to  several 
different  courts  and.  In  at  least  one  case, 
must  be  brought  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council.  By  way  of  Illustration,  decisions  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Real  Estate  Com- 
mission aQd.  the  Board  of  Registration  of 
Prof easlon^l.  Engineers  are  reviewable  In  the 
US  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Decisions  of  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  are 
reviewable  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals.  Decisions  of  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners and  Registrars  of  Architects  are  review- 
able by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit.  Decisions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Cosmetology 
are  appealable  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council. 

These  disparate  avenues  of  Judicial  review 
have  developed  ever  a  long  period  during 
which  the  Congress  has  from  time  to  time  di- 
rected its  legislative  attention  at  the  specific 
boiu-ds  or  commissions  Involved.  There  is  no 
dlscernable  rationale  for  the  confusing  pat- 
tern of  review  channels  that  exists  today,  and 
your  conuiUttee  feels  It  is  time  to  reorganize 
the  present  avenues  of  appellate  review  of 
orders  or  decisions  of  the  District  Commis- 
sioner, the  District  of  Columbia  Council,  and 
other  District  of  Columbia  agencies  in  con- 
tested^ases.  ad  defined  in  the  bill.  Except 
for  orders  and  decisions  of  certain  major 
agencies,  namely:  the  Board  of  Zoning  Ad- 
justment, the  Commission  on  Mental  Health, 
the  Public  Service  Commission:  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency, 
and  the  Zoning  Commission  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  whose  present  appellate  review 
channels  are  specifically  preserved,  the  orders 
and  decisions  of  the  Commissioner,  the 
Council,  and  other  administrative  agencies 
In  contested  cases  are  made  reviewable  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 
The  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
is  the  local  District  of  Columbia  court  of 
intermediate  appellate  Jurisdiction.  That 
court  already  reviews  the  actions  of  a  num- 
ber of  local  government  agencies.  It  is  a  local 
tribunal  attuned  to  the  review  of  local  gov- 
ernment action.  In  the  committee's  Judg- 
ment, this  Is  the  proper  tribunal  before 
which  administrative  decisions  of  local  gov- 
ernment agencies  In  contested  cases  should 
be  reviewable.  The  committee  feels  that  the 
recommended  reorganization  of  Judicial  re- 
views channels  will  eliminate  the  confused 
complexity  of  the  present  statutory  provi- 
sions, and  will  simplify  and  systematize  ap- 
pellate review  of  local  administrative  actions. 


RIOTS, 


CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL 
DISORDERS 


The  resolution  tS.  Res.  385)  author- 
izing the  printing  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  its  hearings  entitled 


"Riots,  Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders" 
was  considered,  and  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Rks.  385 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations one  thousand  additional  copies  of  part 
1 1  of  the  hearings  before  its  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  during  the 
Ninetieth  Congress,  second  session,  eutltled 
"Riots,  Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders  " 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 

The  resolution  (3.  Res.  390)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
its  hearings  on  "Economic  Development 
Opportunity"  for  the  Select  Committee 
of  Small  Business  was  considered,  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  390 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness one  thousand  three  hundred  additional 
copies  of  its  hearings  of  the  present  Con- 
gress entitled  "Economic  Development  Op- 
portunity." 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  386)  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  weis  considered,  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Rxs.  386 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations hereby  is  authorized  to  expend  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  during 
the  Ninetieth  Congress,  $30,000.  in  addition 
to  the  amounts,  and  for  the  same  puirpoees, 
specified  In  section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act.  approved  August  3,  1946, 
3  Res  137,  agreed  to  July  17,  1967,  and  S. 
Res.  291,  agreed  to  June  3,  1968. 


RIOTS,  CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL 
DISORDERS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  392  >  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  the  hearings  entitled 
'Riots.  Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders  '  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 
S.  Res.  392 
Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
five  hundred  additional  copies  of  part  10  of 
the  hearings  before  its  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  during  the  Ninetieth 
Congress,    second    session,    entitled    "Riots, 
Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1584),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  392  would  authorize  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  of  500  additional 
copies  of  part  10  of  the  hearings  before  its 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
during  the  90th  Congress,  second  session,  en- 
titled "Riots,  Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders." 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

Printing-cost  estimate 
Back  to  press.  500  copies $1,  151.  92 


ADDITIONAL       FUNDS       FOR       THE 
COMMITTEE   ON   THE   JUDICIARY 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  393)  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  was  considered  and  agreed 
to.  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  398 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Is  hereby  authorized  to  expend  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  during  the 
Ninetieth  Congress  >2.500  In  addition  to  the 
amount  and  for  the  same  purposes  specified 
In  section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  approved  August  2,  1946. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  395)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  a  history  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  as  a 
Senate  document  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  395 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  with  illus- 
trations as  a  Senate  document  a  compilation 
of  materials  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, in  connection  with  its  one  hundredth 
anniversary  (1869-1969):  and  that  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  that  committee  one 
thousand  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment. 
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BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  'S.  1943)  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  4.  1950  (64  Stat.  411),  to  provide 
salary  increases  for  certain  members  of 
the  police  force  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


CASCADE  LOCKS.  OREO. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin  (S.  3615)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  Port  of 
Cascade  Locks.  Oreg.,  a  certain  interest 
in  lands  in  the  State  of  Oregon  for  mu- 
nicipal purposes  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
with  amendments,  on  page  4.  line  9,  after 
the  word  "site;"  strike  out  "and":  and  in 
line  15,  after  the  word  "United"  strike 
out  the  word  "States."  and  insert  "States; 
and  1 4  >  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
include  any  additional  terms,  reserva- 
tions, and  restrictions  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary for  the  operation,  management, 
and  development  of  the  Bonneville  Dam 
and  Reservoir  project  as  may  be  in  the 
public  interest.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

S.  3616 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  convey  by  quitclaim  deed  or  other 
appropriate  means  to  the  Port  of  Cascade 
Locks,  Oregon,  so  much  of  the  right,  title,  and 
Interest  remaining  in  the  United  States  in 
and  to  the  following  described  property  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Port  of  Cas- 
cade Locks  to  convey  such  described  property 
to  the  city  of  Cascade  Locks.  Oregon,  for  use 
by  such  city  as  a  sewage  treatment  plant  site. 
such  property  being  a  part  of  a  tract  of  land 
conveyed  to  the  port  of  Cascade  Locks  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  of  May  28,  1940   (64  Stat. 


226),  on  the  condition  that  such  tract  be 
used  for  municipal  park  and  dock  purposes: 

Beginning  at  the  center  of  section  12, 
township  2  north,  range  7  east,  Willamette 
meridian,  in  Hood  River  County,  In  the  State 
of  Oregon; 

thence  from  said  center  of  section  north 
1206.3   feet  to  a  point; 

thence  east  125  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  203.5  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  41  degrees  15  minutes' west 
578.6  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  29  degrees  30  minutes  east 
60  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  29  degrees  45  minutes  west  75 
feet  to  a  point: 

thence  south  29  degrees  13  minutes  west 
58  51  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  40  degrees  00  minutes  west 
135.5  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  37  degrees  30  minutes  west 

100  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  34  degrees  15  minutes  west 

101  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  31  degrees  50  minutes  west 
100  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  30  degrees  20  minutes  west 
100  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  30  degrees  10  minutes  west 
1.090.8  feet  to  a  point: 

thence  north  59  degrees  50  minutes  west 
130.0  feet  to  the  true  point  of  beginning  of 
the  parcel  of  land  herein  described,  said 
point  being  also  north  30  degrees  10  minutes 
east  499.30  feet  and  north  59  degrees  50  min- 
utes west  130.0  feet  from  a  brass  cap  mark- 
ing the  beginning  point  of  the  Indian  Fish- 
ing Grounds  Tract: 

then  from  said  true  p>olnt  of  beginning  by 
metes  and  bounds;  south  30  degrees  10  min- 
utes west  130.0  feet; 

thence  north  59  degrees  50  min\ites  west 
a  distance  of  79  feet  more  or  less  to  the 
water's  edge; 

thence  upstream  along  the  water's  edge 
130  feet  more  or  less  to  a  pyoint  that  is  north 
59  degrees  50  minutes  west  86  feet  more  or 
less  from  the  ptolnt  of  beginning; 

thence  south  59  degrees  50  minutes  east 
86  feet  more  or  less  to  the  true  point  of 
beginning,  containing  0.246  acre. 

Sec.  2.  The  conveyance  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  conditions  that 
(1)  the  Port  of  Cascade  Locks,  Oregon,  pay 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  as  consideration 
for  the  interest  conveyed  an  amount  equal 
to  50  per  centum  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  such  Interest  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary after  appraisal;  (2)  the  Port  of  Cas- 
csule  Locks.  Oregon,  agree  to  convey  the  prop- 
erty described  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
to  the  city  of  Cascade  Locks,  Oregon,  for 
use  by  such  city  as  a  sewage  treatment  plant 
site;  (3)  the  city  of  Cascade  Locks,  Oregon, 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  In  which  the  city  of  Cas- 
cade Locks  agrees  that  such  property  con- 
veyed to  it  for  a  sewage  treatment  plant  site 
shall  be  used  solely  for  that  purpose  and 
that  In  the  event  that  such  property  ceases 
to  be  so  used,  all  right,  title,  and  Interest 
therein  shall  Immediately  revert  to  the 
United  States;  and  (4)  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  may  Include  any  additional  terms, 
reservations,  and  restrictions  as  he  deems 
necessary  for  the  operation,  management, 
and  development  of  the  Bonneville  Dam  and 
Reservoir  project  as  may  be  in  the  public 
Interest. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1588),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to  per- 
mit the  inclusion  in  the  deed  of  conveyance 
necessary  protective  terms  to  assure  the  pro- 
tection of  Government  interests,  namely,  to 
assure  that  existing  flowage  easement  rights 
of  the  United  States  will  be  retained:  and 
prior  to  any  conveyance  by  the  Government 
of  the  land  in  question,  the  approval  of  the 
Oregon  State  Sanitary  Authority  will  be  ob- 
tained for  the  sewage  plant  proposed  to  be 
constructed  on  the  land;  and  to  preclude  any 
adverse  effect  on  the  operations  of  the  Bon- 
neville Dam  and  Reservoir  projects. 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the 
Pert  of  Cascade  Locks,  Oreg.,  such  Interest 
of  the  United  States  in  0.246  acre  of  land  as 
necessary  to  enable  the  Port  of  Cascade  Locks 
to  convey  this  land  to  the  city  of  Cascade 
Locks  for  use  as  a  sewage  treatment  plant- 
site. 

TERMS  OF  CONVEYANCE 

The  conveyance  Is  to  be  subject  to  the 
conditions  that  (1)  payment  to  the  United 
States  will  be  made  of  50  per  centum  of  the 
value  of  the  interest  conveyed:  (2)  the  Port 
of  Cascade  Locks  will  convey  said  property 
to  the  city  of  Cascade  Locks:  (3)  the  city 
will  enter  into  agreement  with  the  Army  to 
use  property  solely  for  a  sewage  treatment 
plant,  and  if  such  use  ceases  title  to  said 
property  shall  revert  to  the  United  States. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  BILL 

The  tract  of  land  involved  in  this  bill  is  a 
portion  of  an  area  of  84  acres  of  land  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  between  1884 
and  1927  for  use  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  Cascade  locks 
and  canal  project  on  the  Columbia  River  in 
Hood  River  County,  Oreg.  In  1933,  construc- 
tion of  the  Bonneville  Dam  project  was  au- 
thorized and  these  lands  were  reassigned  to 
that  project.  The  completion  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Dam  In  1938  resulted  In  submersion  of 
the  Cascade  Rapids  and  inundation  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Cascade  Locks  property.  Sub- 
sequently, under  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
May  28,  1940  (54  Stat.  225),  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  by  deed  dated  April  24,  1954,  con- 
veyed 63.10  acres  of  these  lands  with  Im- 
provements thereon  to  the  Port  of  Cascade 
Locks  In  consideration  of  $13,250.  being  50 
percent  of  the  current  market  value.  Both 
the  act  and  the  deed  contained  provisions 
that  (1)  restricted  use  of  property  to  a  mu- 
nicipal park  and  dock;  and  (2)  should  such 
use  cease  title  is  to  revert  to  the  United 
States.  As  a  collateral  transaction,  the  Port 
of  Cascade  Locks,  by  deed  dated  May  13,  1954, 
conveyed  to  the  United  States,  for  $1,  a 
flowage  easement  over  53.40  acres  of  the  same 
lands  (94-foot  elevation  MSL)  for  tise  in 
connection  with  the  Bonneville  Dam  project. 

The  city  of  Cascade  Locks  now  desires  to 
construct  a  sewage  treatment  plant  on  a 
tract  of  0.246  acre  of  land  within  the  above 
mentioned  area  conveyed  by  the  United 
States.  By  reason  of  the  restricted  use  and 
the  reverter  provisions  of  the  act  (54  Stat. 
225)  and  deed  of  conveyance,  the  Port  of 
Cascade  Locks  is  unable  to  convey  or  make 
this  tract  available  to  the  city  for  the  pro- 
posed use.  S.  3615  would  provide  the  requisite 
authority  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
appropriately  modify  those  provisions. 

This  Department  has  reviewed  the  proposed 
plans  for  construction  and  operation  of  the 
sewage  treatment  and  considers  that  such 
operation  will  not  be  incompatible  with  the 
Bonneville  Dam  project  provided  (1)  the 
existing  flowage  easement  rights  of  the 
United  States  be  retained;  and  (2)  prior  to 
any  conveyance  by  the  Government,  the  ap- 


proval of  the  Oregon  State  Sanitary  Author- 
ity will  be  obtained  for  the  proposed  sewage 
plant. 

FISCAL    DATA 

The  enactment  of  this  measure  will  have 
no  effect  on  the  budgetary  requirements  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  return  to 
the  Government  will  be  nominal. 


LONGER  TERM  LEASES  OF  INDIAN 
LANDS 

The  bill  (H.R.  17684)  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  9,  1955,  to  authorize  longer 
term  leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the 
pueblos  of  Cochiti  Pojoaque,  Tesuque. 
and  Zuni,  in  New  Mexico,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1590),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  17664  is  to  authorize 
four  New  Mexico  pueblos,  and  their  members, 
to  lease  their  trust  lands  for  longer  periods 
than  Is  now  permitted.  The  committee  also 
oonsldered  a  companion  bill.  S.  4034,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Montoya  and  Senator 
Anderson. 

NEED 

The  act  of  August  9,  1955.  authorizes  In- 
dian trust  lands  to  be  leased  for  most  pur- 
poses for  periods  that  do  not  exceed  25  years, 
with  an  option  to  renew  for  not  more  than  25 
years.  Grazing  leases  are  limited  to  10  years, 
with  no  option  to  renew,  and  farming  leases 
that  involve  the  making  of  substantial  Im- 
provements to  the  land  are  limited  to  25 
years  vrtth  no  option  to  renew. 

This  general  law  had  been  amended  to 
give  99-year-lease  authority,  including  any 
renewal  options,  to  nine  tribes,  and  separate 
legislation  has  been  enacted  giving  similar 
authority  to  three  tribes.  This  bill  will  add 
four  Pueblos  to  the  nine  tribes  that  have 
99-year-lease  authority  under  the  general 
law. 

The  Cochltl  Pueblo,  comprising  28.136  acres 
of  trlbally  owned  land.  Is  located  In  north- 
central  New  Mexico  approximately  23  miles 
from  Santa  Pe  and  a  similar  distance  from 
Bernalillo,  and  about  40  miles  from  Albu- 
querque. The  Rio  Grande  crosses  the  reserva- 
tion and  Interstate  Highway  No.  85  runs 
nearby  going  northeast  to  Santa  Fe.  and 
southwest  to  Bernalillo  and  Albuquerque. 
Almost  400  Indians  call  this  pueblo  home. 
Numerous  visitors  are  attracted  to  the  area 
to  see  historic  ruins  of  the  pueblo.  This 
pueblo  is  conveniently  located  with  respect 
to  rail  service,  as  well  as  bus  service  and 
truck  lines.  Tran-Texas  and  Frontier  Airlines 
give  passenger  and  freight  service  through 
facilities  at  Santa  Pe. 

When  the  Cochiti  Dam  across  the  Rio 
Grande  is  completed  in  about  1973.  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  many  more  visitors  will  be 
attracted  to  the  area.  A  large  permanent  lake 
win  be  formed  as  the  waters  back  up  from 
the  dam  for  some  20  miles.  The  Cochiti  are 
committed  to  a  comprehensive  undertaking 
since  the  lake  will  be  almost  entirely  on  the 
pueblo  grant  and  the  Indians  will  have  ex- 
clusive rights  to  recreation  and  development 
aro^d  the  lake.  Three  development  pro- 
poKs  received  by  the  pueblo  call  for  the 
lease  of  14,000  acres  for  residential,  com- 
mercial, and  recreational  purposes.  Two  com- 
panies Insist  on  a  99-year  lease  period  while 
the  third  has  suggested  a  lease  term  of  not 
less  than  75  years.  In  order  to  develop  the 
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landa  fiilly,  authority  Is  ne«ded  to  l«aa«  tb« 
property  for  more  than  50  ye*r8  in  order  that 
developers  may  obtain  financing  for 
development. 

The  Zunl  Reservation  comprises  400.307 
acres  of  picturesque  land.  All  of  this  land  is 
held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
pueblo  except  1.933  acres  which  are  held  In 
trust  for  Individual  Indians.  Over  5.000  In- 
dians live  on  the  reservation.  The  labor  force 
totals  1,765  and  1.381  are  unemployed.  The 
reservation  Is  located  44  miles  from  Gallup. 
80  miles  from  Grants,  and  155  miles  from 
Albuquerque.  The  Nutria  and  Poscado  Creeks 
Intersect  near  Black  Rock  to  form  the  Zunl 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Little  Colorado 
River.  There  are  numerous  lakes  on  the  res- 
ervation. State  Highway  No.  33  traverses  from 
east  to  west.  Although  the  closest  railroad  la 
the  main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topekjk  ft 
Santa  Fe  which  passes  through  Gallup,  the 
Navajo  Freight  Lines  provide  interstate  and 
Intrastate  trucking  service.  Anzac  Trans- 
portation Corp.,  a  local  Gallup  Arm,  provides 
ahort-dlst&nce  hauling  service. 

The  Pojoaque  Pueblo  lies  some  30  miles 
to  the  north  of  Santa  Pe  and  is  located  in 
Santa  Pe  County.  It  comprises  an  area  of 
approzlm»««Iy  ll.SOO  acres  of  land  which  la 
hel*  by  tl>e- Federal  Government  In  trust  for 
the  pueblo.  There  Is  an  Indian  population  of 
41.  One  lnd\i8trlal  plant  Is  presently  oper- 
ating on  the  pueblo.  The  labor  force  consists 
of  nine  individuals  with  one  unemployed. 

The  Tesuque  Pueblo  Ilea  between  Santa  Fe 
and  Pojoaque  and  Is  also  located  In  Santa 
Pe  County.  Some  17,000  acrea  of  land  are 
held  by  the  U.S.  Government  In  trust  for  this 
pueblo.  The  population  consists  of  143  In- 
dians. Tesuque  has  a  labor  force  of  60  Indi- 
viduals with  31   unemployed. 

Both  the  Pcjoaque  and  the  Tesuque 
Pueblos  have  a  high  elevation  of  7,000  feet 
or  over.  This,  combined  with  the  semlartd 
climate,  produces  a  high  percentage  of  days 
with  sunshine  during  the  year.  Maximum 
winter  temperature  averages  about  50  degrees 
and  during  the  summer  months  the  temper- 
ature seldom  goes  above  90  degrees  except 
In  July. 

Interstate  Highway  64.  84.  and  386  crosses 
both  puebloe  going  north  to  Bspanola.  Santa 
Fe  offers  bus  service  and  truckUnes  for  both 
short-  and  long-haul  service  facilities,  and 
of  course  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  &  Santa  Pe 
Railroad  Is  the  principal  rail  line  in  the  area. 

The  Zunl,  Pojoaque,  and  Tesuque  Pueblos 
have  to  date  been  able  to  consummate  de- 
velopment proposals  within  existing  author- 
ity. The  question  of  longer  term  leases,  how- 
ever, has  been  raised.  This  authority  Is 
granted  now  in  order  that  attractive  longer 
term  lease  proposals  may  be  accepted  when 
In  the  beet  Interests  of  the  Indians. 

All  four  pueblos  have  adopted  resolutions 
requesting  long-term  lease  authority. 

COST 

Enactment  of  the  bill  will  Involve  no  Fed- 
eral cost. 


KORTES     UNIT.     MISSOURI     RIVER 
BASIN  PROJECT,  WYOMING 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  2553)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  modify  the  oper- 
ation and  to  reallocate  the  costs  of  the 
Kortes  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect, Wyoming,  for  fishery  conservation, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affsdrs, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  2,  after 
line  11,  strike  out: 

Skc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  U 
authorized  to  reallocate  the  construction  and 
the  operation,  maintenance,  and  replacement 
costs  of  the  Ko.-tes  unit  between  the  purposes 
of   hydroelectric   power  and  conservation  of 


fishery  resources  according  to  existing  policies 
and  cost  allocation  procedures. 

(b)  The  costs  allocated  to  the  conservation 
of  fishery  resources,  as  provided  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  including  the  cost  of 
planning  studies,  shall  be  nonreimbursable 
and  nonreturnable. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  reful : 

S.   3553 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o; 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  modify  the  operation  of  the 
Kortes  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  project, 
Wyoming,  authorized  by  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 33.  1944  (58  Stat.  887).  to  provide  for 
the  conservation  of  fishery  resources. 

Sk.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  operate  the 
Kortes  unit  so  as  to  maintain  a  minimum 
streamflow  of  five  hundred  cubic  feet  per 
second  In  the  reach  of  the  North  Platte  River 
between  Kortes  Dam  and  the  normal  head- 
waters of  Pathfinder  Reservoir:  Provided, 
That  sufficient  water  Is  avaUable  to  main- 
tain such  minimum  flow,  without  a  resultant 
adverse  effect  on  other  water  users  who  have 
valid  rights  to  the  use  of  this  water:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  when  sufficient  water  is 
not  available,  to  operate  in  this  manner, 
water  will  be  reserved  for  hydroelectric  peak- 
ing power  operations  on  a  four-hour  dally, 
five-day  week  basis  and  any  remaining  water 
will  be  released  for  conservation  of  the  fish- 
ery resources. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  funended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  modify  the  operation  of  the 
Kortes  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect, Wyoming,  for  fishery  conservation."" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  <No. 
1589) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ptntposz  or  the  measure 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation,  which  was 
Introduced  by  Senator  Hansen,  is  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  operate  the 
Kortes  unit  In  such  a  way  as  to  maintain 
sufficient  flows  in  the  North  Platte  River  be- 
low Kortes  Dam  to  enhance  fisheries. 

BACXCBOUND 

The  Kortes  unit  Is  an  existing  unit  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  project.  It  consists  of 
the  Kortes  Reservoir.  Dam.  and  powerplant 
and  is  located  on  the  North  Platte  River  In 
Carbon  County  Wyo.  The  Kortes  Reservoir 
lies  between  the  Semlnoe  Reservoir  of  the 
Kendrlck  project  which  Is  Immediately  up- 
stream and  the  Pathfinder  Reservoir  of  the 
North  Platte  project  which  lies  Immediately 
downstream. 

The  Kortes  «inlt  was  authorized  for  con- 
struction, as  one  of  the  initial  units  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  project,  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944  for  the  single  purpose  of 
hydroelectric  power  generation.  Construction 
of  the  unit  was  completed  in  1951,  and  it  has 
been  operated  for  power  since  that  time. 

As  a  result  of  recommendations  resulting 
from  studies  made  by  the  Wyoming  Game 
and  Pish  Commission  in  cooperation  with  the 
US.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  been  operating  the  Kortes 
unit  in  a  manner  to  enhance  the  downstream 
sport  fishery  since  the  1964  water  year.  Thla 


operation  is  on  a  year-to-year  basis  and  sub- 
ject to  commitments  for  water  and  power. 

PaXSCIfT    LXOISLATION 

As  Introduced.  S.  3553  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  operate  the  Kortea  unit  on  a 
permanent  basis  to  maintain  a  streamflow 
of  500  cubic  feet  per  second  In  the  reach  of 
the  North  Platte  River  between  the  Kortes 
Dam  and  the  Pathfinder  Reservoir.  It  would 
also  authorize  an  allocation  of  Joint  costs  to 
fish  and  wildlife  conservation  and  make  such 
costs  nonreimbursable. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power 
Resources  held  hearings  on  March  18.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior,  by  letter  of 
March  14  and  In  testimony,  recommended 
enactment  of  S.  3553;  however,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  by  letter  of  March  18,  recom- 
mended deletion  of  section  3  which  author- 
izes the  reallocation  of  costs. 

coMMrrm  amxndmknts 

The  committee  amended  the  bill  by  de- 
leting all  of  section  3  which  provides  for  the 
reallocation  of  costs  of  the  Kortes  unit  to 
conservation  of  fishery  resources  and  which 
provided  that  the  costs  allocated  to  conser- 
vation of  fisheries  would  be  nonreimbursable. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior's  analysis 
shows  that  permanent  operation  of  the 
Kortes  unit  to  enhance  the  fisheries  will  in- 
crease the  ratio  of  annual  benefits  to  costs 
of  the  unit  from  the  current  1.31  to  1  to  a 
new  ratio  of  1.36  to  1.  The  committee  agrees 
that  It  Is  appropriate  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  operate  the  Kortes  Dam  so  as  to 
obtain  the  fishery  benefit  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

The  committee  believes,  however,  that  re- 
allocation of  costs  of  the  project  would  not 
be  appropriate.  7%ere  are  many  existing  proj- 
ects which  are  providing  benefits  from  pur- 
poses to  which  allocations  were  not  recog- 
nized at  the  time  of  authorization.  The 
committee  does  not  believe  that  It  Is  appro- 
priate to  establish  a  precedent  of  revising  the 
repayment  aspects  of  existing  projects  to 
recognize  post-authorization  benefit  analy- 
sis. 

The  revision  of  the  operation  of  the  Kortes 
unit,  as  authorized  in  this  bill,  without  a 
change  in  allocations  will  result  in  an  esti- 
mated reduction  of  about  919.000  in  the  an- 
nual power  revenues  to  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  project.  This  will  not  materially  affect 
the  repayment  of  the  project. 

COMMTTTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee recommends  that  S.  2553.  as  amended,  be 
enacted. 
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AGUA  CAI.IENTE  BAND  OF  MISSION 
INDIANS 

The  bill  (H.R.  17273)  to  amend  the  act 
of  September  21.  1959  (Public  Law  8&- 
339),  relating  to  the  reservation  of  the 
Agua  Caliente  Band  of  Mission  Indians 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1593),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill,  which  was  reported  unanimously 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NEED 

The  act  Of  September  21,  1959  (73  SUt. 
604:  25  U.S.C.  954).  directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  request  In  accordance  with 
applicable  State  laws  the  appointment  of  a 
guardian  of  the  estate  of  each  Palm  Springs 
Indian  who  Is  a  minor,  and  of  the  estate  of 
each  adult  Palm  Springs  Indian  who  Is  In 


need  of  assistance  In  handling  his  affairs, 
before  making  an  equalization  allotment  to 
such  person. 

About  the  same  time  the  California  law 
was  modified  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  a  conservator,  as  an  alternative  to  a  guard- 
ian, for  an  adult  person,  Hnd  the  use  of  that 
alternative  was  authorized  by  the  Secretary's 
regulations. 

This  1959  statute  was  based  on  a  Federal 
policy  to  terminate  special  Federal  services 
to  Indians  In  California  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. Prior  to  the  date  of  the  statute  61 
guardianships  and  conservatorships  had  been 
established  out  of  a  total  tribal  membership 
of  about  100  persons.  The  statute  therefore 
was  a  confirmation  of  the  practice  and  a  di- 
rective to  continue  It. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  73  guardian- 
ships and  conservatorships  out  of  a  total 
tribal  membership  of  115  (47  adults  and  68 
minors).  The  reasoning  behind  the  1959 
statute  and  the  pmllcy  on  which  It  was  based 
was  that  If  the  Indians  who  needed  assistance 
In  handling  their  affairs  were  placed  under 
State  appointed  guardians  or  conservators, 
the  Indians  would  learn  to  function  under 
the  State  law  and  there  would  be  a  smooth 
transition  when  special  Federal  services  were 
terminated  completely. 

The  guardians  and  conservators  have  no 
control  over  the  real  property  held  In  trust 
by  the  United  States  for  each  Indian.  Never- 
theless, one  of  their  important  functions  is 
to  arrange  for  the  lease  or  sale  of  pwrtlons 
of  the  trust  property  when  in  the  big  Inter- 
ests of  the  Indian,  and  to  submit  the  neces- 
sBiry  papers  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Any  Income  from  the  trust  property  paid  to 
the  Indian  or  his  guardian /conservator  is 
unrestricted  and  Is  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  court.  Prom  such  Income  the  court 
awards  fees  for  the  services  performed. 

The  size  of  the  fees  awarde^  by  the  court 
to  the  guardians,  conservators,  their  attor- 
neys and  brokers  soon  became  a  matter  of 
concern.  The  problem  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department  In  1962,  and  In 

1963  after  an  Investigation  by  the  Depart- 
ment, the  Assistant  Secretary  concluded  that 
the  fees  allowed  were  not  excessive. 

The  Indians  were  not  satisfied,  and  In  early 

1964  they  presented  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  an  extensive  list  of  grievances. 
The  Commissioner  concluded  that  closer 
stirvelllance  of  the  court  operations  was  re- 
quired, and  he  undertook  to  provide  it  by 
assigning  personnel  to  work  Informally  with 
the  court  and  to  make  recommendations 
regarding  appointments  and  fees.  A  field 
report  recommending  changes  in  the  system 
was  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  in  July 
of  1966,  but  not  until  May  of  1967  did  the 
Secretary  appoint  a  task  force  to  make  a 
further  detailed  investigation.  The  task  force 
submitted  Its  report  in  March  1968.  Its  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  were  adopted 
by  the  Secretary  and  were  submitted  to  this 
committee  on  April  2.  1968. 

The  facts  are  complicated,  and  many  of 
them  are  in  dispute.  The  records  that  have 
been  preserved  by  the  court,  the  guardians, 
and  the  conservators  and  their  attorneys  are 
Inadequate  to  permit  an  evaluation  of  the 
services  rendered  and  the  fees  charged. 

The  task  force  report  shows  that  for  84 
estates  that  were  under  guardianship  or 
conservatorship  for  some  part  or  all  of  the 
11 -year  period  July  1956  to  November  1967, 
the  estates  received: 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  trust 

land — - $6,  446,  934.  74 

Ordinary   Income 4.174,140.64 

Miscellaneous  receipts. -        238,963,18 


Total    10,860,038.56 

The  fees  awarded  to  guardians,  conserva- 
tors, and  attorneys  totaled  $1,524,990.96,  ex- 
clusive of  broker  fees  and  other  estate 
expenses. 


The  task  force  and  the  Secretary  concluded 
that  the  fees  were  unreasonable,  based  on 
their  relation  to  ordinary  income.  The  task 
force  and  the  Secretary  Ignored  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  fees  related  to  the  sale  of  trust 
property,  which  obviously  Is  a  relevant  fact. 
No  effort  was  made  to  evaluate  the  fairness 
of  specific  fees. 

Many  of  the  fees  allowed  related  to  the  ne- 
gotiation of  long-term  leases  which  were  ex- 
pected to  produce  revenue  over  a  65-year 
period  or  longer.  The  reasonableness  of  the 
fees  cannot  be  Judged  by  their  relationship 
to  the  rentals  received  during  the  first  year 
or  so. 

Nevertheless,  It  Is  reasonably  clear  that 
fees  have  been  allowed  without  adequate  doc- 
umentation of  the  relationship  between  the 
size  of  the  fee  and  the  service  rendered,  that 
there  was  a  tendency  to  approve  fees  In  the 
amount  requested  unless  someone  objected, 
and  that  there  was  no  consistent  practice  or 
standard  for  determining  reasonable  fees. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  cost  of  the  guard- 
ian/conservatorship  program  Insofar  as  It 
relates  to  the  management  of  trust  property 
represents  a  double  charge.  The  Secretary  Is 
responsible  for  administration  of  the  trust 
property.  During  the  same  11-year  period 
when  guardians,  conservators,  and  attorneys 
were  awarded  $1,524,990,  the  Secretary  spent 
$927,376  (approximately  one-third  of  which 
was  furnished  by  the  band)  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Palm  Springs  Office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  most  of  the  furctlons 
of  that  office  related  to  the  management  of 
the  trust  property.  Although  the  services 
performed  by  the  guardians,  etc.,  were  not 
a  complete  duplication  of  the  services  per- 
formed by  the  Secretary,  most  of  the  com 
blned  services  related  to  the  trust  property 
or  the  revenue  therefrom,  and  It  Is  Improh 
able  that  the  total  cost  would  have  been 
great  If  all  of  the  services  had  been  performed 
by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary,  by  adopting  the  task  force 
report  and  conclusions  as  his  own,  has 
charged  Individual  members  of  the  local 
court  and  bar  with  various  forms  of  poor 
Judgment,  misconduct,  overreaching,  and 
violation  of  the  fiduciary  relationship.  The 
Secretary  has  referred  these  charges  to  the 
appropriate  State  authorities. 

ANALYSIS   or   BILL 

The  bill  prohibits  any  guardian,  conserva- 
tor, or  other  fiduciary  appointed  under  State 
law  from  participating  In  the  management 
or  disposition  of  property  held  in  trust  for 
a  member  of  the  Agua  Caliente  Band  of 
Indians.  The  guardianship,  conservatorship, 
or  fiduciary  arrangement  may  not  extend  to 
such  trust  property.  Moreover,  a  guardian, 
conservator  or  other  fiduciary  may  not  be 
awarded  a  fee  payable  out  of  nontrust  prop- 
erty that  Is  under  the  control  of  the  State 
court  If  the  fee  relates  to  a  service  performed 
vrtth  respect  to  the  trust  property.  A  person 
who  Is  a  guardian  or  conservator  of  nontrust 
property  may  be  employed  by  the  Indian  or 
by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  to 
perform  a  service  with  respect  to  trust  prop- 
erty which  he  Is  particularly  qualified  to 
perform,  but  such  employment  must  be  In 
his  personal  capacity  and  not  In  his  ofllclal 
capacity.  The  bill  is  Intended  to  divorce 
completely  the  guardian /conservator  in  his 
official  capacity  from  the  management  or 
disposition  of  trust  property,  and  to  leave 
that  function  exclusively   In   the   Secretary. 

The  bill  prohibits  the  appointment  or 
continuance  In  office  of  a  guardian,  con- 
servator, or  other  fiduciary  for  the  nontrust 
property  of  a  member  of  the  band  unless 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  and.  In  the  case 
of  a  conservator,  unless  the  Indian  involved 
also  personally  petitions  for  the  appointment 
or  continuance  of  the  appointment.  If  such 
approval  Is  obtained,  the  Secretary  will  have 
all  rights  accorded  a  party  under  State  law. 
The  bill  is  Intended  to  give  the  Secretary  the 
right  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  the 


fiduciary  relationship,  or  to  compel  its  dis- 
continuance, whenever  he  believes  such 
action  la  In  the  best  interests  of  the  Indian. 

After  a  guardian,  conservator,  or  other 
fiduciary  has  been  appointed  the  Secretary 
may  require  him  to  submit  a  full  report  con- 
cerning his  handling  of  the  estate.  If  he 
refuses,  or  if  his  report  shows  fraudulent, 
capricious,  arbitrary  or  grossly  erroneous 
action,  the  Secretary  may  seek  appropriate 
relief  in  the  U.S.  district  court. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  Is 
made  fully  responsible  for  the  management 
of  the  trust  property,  the  bill  gives  him 
broad  authority  to  use,  advance,  expend,  ex- 
change, deposit,  dispose  of,  invest,  or  rein- 
vest the  trust  property  and  the  proceeds 
therefrom  In  any  manner  and  for  any  pur- 
pose he  believes  will  benefit  the  Indian.  Un- 
less the  Indian  is  a  minor  or  incompetent, 
the  Secretary  must  have  the  consent  of  the 
Indian,  and  the  Secretary  may  not  declare 
an  Indian  to  be  Incompetent  until  after 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing, 
with  a  right  to  Judicial  review,  in  accordance 
with  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  The 
bill  is  intended  to  authorize  the  Secretary, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Indian  if  he  is 
a  competent  adult,  to  contract  for  expert 
services  needed  for  a  particular  estate  in 
much  the  same  manner  that  the  court  now 
authorizes  a  guardian  to  provide  such  serv- 
ices. The  committee  expects  the  Secretary  to 
make  maximum  use  of  private  trusts  or  com- 
parable nongovernmental  devices  to  safe- 
guard the  proceeds  from  trust  property  when 
such  protection  is  needed. 

COST 

The  act  of  February  14,  1920.  as  amended 
the  act  of  March  1,  1933  (47  Stat.  1417.  25. 
413),  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  collect  reasonable  fees  to  cover 
the  cost  of  any  and  all  work  performed  for 
Indian  tribes  or  for  Individual  Indians,  to  be 
paid  from  the  proceeds  of  sale,  leases,  or 
other  sources  of  revenue.  The  committee 
directs  the  Secretary  to  report  to  It  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year  for  the  next  5  years 
the  amount  of  money  charged  in  fees  and 
the  amount  of  money  obligated  for  adminis- 
tering the  Palm  Springs  Office. 


ine 
y    InteTl 


CARL  SANDBURG  HOME  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE 

The  bin  (H.R.  13099)  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  the  Carl  Sandburg 
Home  National  Historic  Site  In  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
1592),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PXTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  13099  Is  to  authorize 
acquisition  of  the  home  of  Carl  Sandburg  at 
Flat  Rock,  N.C.,  and  to  provide  for  Its  ad- 
ministration as  a  national  historic  site. 

A  similar  measure.  S.  3050.  was  sponsored 
In  the  Senate  by  Senators  Ervln  and  Jordan 
of  North  Carolina,  and  open  hearings  were 
held  by  this  committee  on  September  12, 
1968. 

NEED 

Carl  Sandburg  was  born  January  6.  1878, 
in  Galesburg,  111.,  and  died  July  22,  1967,  at 
Flat  Rock,  N.C.  Though  a  midwesterner  by 
birth  and  a  resident  of  IlUnoU,  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  he  moved  to  North  Carolina  In  1945  and 
made  "Connemara" — the  name  of  the  house 
and  farm  proposed  to  be  acquired  under  H.R 
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130»— hlB  home  from  then  on  until  hU 
death.  The  home  la  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Sand- 
burg and  la  filled  with  memorabilia  which 
■he  will  donate  to  the  Ooyernment. 

A  winner  of  two  Pulitzer  Prlzee— one  for 
hUtory  In  1940.  and  one  for  poetry  In  1951— 
Carl  Sandburg  U  a  towering  figure  In  Ameri- 
can literature.  Hla  first  published  book.  "In 
Reckless  Ecstasy."  appeared  In  1904.  Begin- 
ning in  1918.  when  'Chicago  Poenw"  ap- 
peared in  print,  a  steady  flow  of  other  books 
came  from  hla  typewriter— •CornhuskerB"  In 
1918.  "The  Chicago  Race  Riots"  In  1919. 
"Smoke  and  Steel"  In  1920.  "Slabs  of  the 
Sunbximt  West"  and  "Rootabaga  Stories"  In 
1922.  "Rootabaga  Pigeons"  In  1923,  "Abra- 
ham Uncoln.  the  Prairie  Years"  in  1936. 
"The  American  Songbag"  In  1927.  "Good 
Morning.  America"  in  1928.  "Stelchen.  the 
Photographer"  In  1929.  "Early  Moon"  and 
"Potato  Face"  In  1930.  "Mary  Uncoln.  Wife 
and  Widow"  In  1932.  "The  People.  Yes"  In 
1936.  "Abraham  Uncoln,  the  War  Years"  in 
1939  -Home  Front  Memo"  in  1943.  "Remem- 
brance Rock"  in  1948,  -Uncoln  Collector"  in 
1949.  "The  New  American  Songbag"  in  1960. 
"Always  the  Young  Strangers"  in  1952.  "Har- 
vest-Poen»»-  and  "Wind  Song"  in  1960.  and 
"Hoaey  anO.  Salt"  In  1963. 

"Connemara  •  Is  a  242-acre  farm  on  which 
Sandburg  raised  goats,  ducks,  and  geese, 
among  other  things,  and  at  which  the  books 
of  his  later  years  were  written.  It  Is  located 
about  20  miles  south  of  AahevUle  and  15 
miles  from  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  The  14- 
room  home  was  built  In  1838  for  Christopher 
O.  Memmlnger  who  later  became  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  Confederate  States  of 
America.  It  Is  In  good  shape  structurally  and 
otherwise  for  Its  present  use  but.  considering 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  who  are 
expected  to  visit  the  site  after  It  Is  opened 
to  the  public,  will  need  to  have  some  work 
done  on  It. 

The  242  acres  that  comprise  the  farm 
are  partly  In  pasture,  partly  In  wooded  hills. 
They  contain  groves  of  white  pine,  oak,  tulip, 
and  maple,  stands  of  rhododendron  and 
azalea,  and  two  ponds.  The  National  Park 
Service.  In  administering  the  site,  will  pre- 
serve both  the  home  and  the  surroundings  In 
aa  nearly  the  condition  In  which  they  were  at 
the  time  they  were  occupied  and  enjoyed  by 
Carl  Sandburg  as  Is  possible. 

The  advisability  of  establishing  this  new 
national  historic  site  was  considered  by  the 
Advisory  Board  of  National  Parks.  Historic 
Sites  Buildings,  and  Monuments  at  Its  meet- 
ings on  AprU  16-18.  1968.  The  Board  advised 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  "the  pres- 
ervation and  interpretation  of  the  Sandburg 
farm  tmd  literary  works  and  the  continued 
management  of  the  site  which  he  loved  as  a 
living  site  will  lend  great  Insight  to  future 
generations,  through  this  one  man's  example. 
Into  the  whole  chapter  of  American  history 
experienced  by  his  generation"  and  "heartily 
endorsed"  the  proposal  for  its  establishment. 
Mrs.  Sandburg  has  given  the  National  Park 
Service  an  option  for  the  purchase  of  "Con- 
nemara" at  a  price  which  Is  considerably  less 
than  the  land  Is  worth  at  present-day  prices. 
An  option  has  also  been  obtained  for  ac- 
quisition of  another  small  tract  of  land  ad- 
jacent to  the  Sandburg  farm  which  Is  needed 
to  protect  It  from  Intrusion.  In  order  to  ac- 
commodate visitors.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
the  Park  Service  to  provide  an  entrance  road, 
parking  spaces,  and  administration  facilities. 
Plans  call  for  these  to  be  so  located  as  not 
to  Interfere  with  enjoyment  of  the  Sandburg 
home  and  its  surroundings. 

The  House  Interior  Committee  amended 
the  bill  to  correct  the  acreage  figure  In  the 
bill,  as  Introduced,  from  268  to  242.  limit  to 
6  acres  the  additional  land  which  the  Secre- 
tary la  authorized  to  acquire  In  order  to 
round  out  the  farm,  and  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  not  more  than  $225,000  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  and  $952,000  for  develop- 


ment  expenses.   The   Senate   Interior   Com- 
mittee concurs  In  these  amendments. 

COST 

As  Just  stated,  the  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment costs  Involved  In  H  R.  13099  are  esti- 
mated to  be  »l.ir7.000.  Annual  operating  ex- 
penses, given  present  price  and  salary  levels, 
are  estimated  at  $120,000  after  the  fifth  year 
of  operations. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  Senate  for  its  wisdom  in  unan- 
imously passing  H.R.  13099,  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  the  Carl  Sandburg 
Home  National  Historic  Site  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina. 

This  House-p«issed  measure  is  a  com- 
panion to  S.  3050,  which  I  introduced  in 
the  Senate  In  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress.  This  conservation-minded 
Congress  has  realized  that  the  heart  and 
soul  of  a  Nation  lies  In  Its  people  and  Its 
land;  the  Carl  Sandburg  Home  National 
Historic  Site  exemplifies  the  Importance 
both  of  the  man  and  the  land  upon  which 
he  lived  for  22  years. 

The  site,  which  will  be  administered 
by  the  National  Park  Service,  will  not 
only  benefit  greatly  my  State  of  North 
Carolina,  but  it  will  be  a  source  of  pride 
and  historical  contact  for  every  Ameri- 
can. 

To  describe  Connemara.  as  Sandburg 
called  his  farm.  I  shall  quote  from  House 
Report  No.  1676,  which  accompanied  H.R. 
13099: 

"Connemara"  Is  a  242-acre  farm  on  which 
Sandburg  raised  goata,  ducks,  and  geese, 
among  other  things,  and  at  which  the  books 
of  his  later  years  were  written.  It  Is  located 
about  20  miles  south  of  AahevUle  and  15 
mUes  from  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  The  14- 
room  home  was  built  In  1838  for  Christopher 
O.  Memmlnger  who  later  became  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  Confederate  States  of 
America.  It  Is  In  good  shape  structurally  and 
otherwise  for  Its  present  use.  but.  considering 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  who  are  ex- 
pected to  vUlt  the  site  after  It  is  opened  to 
the  public,  win  need  to  have  some  work  done 
on  It. 

The  242  acres  that  comprise  the  farm  are 
partly  In  pasture,  partly  In  wooded  hlUs.  They 
contain  groves  of  white  pine.  oak.  tulip,  and 
maple,  stands  of  rhododendron  and  azalea, 
and  two  ponds.  The  National  Park  Service,  In 
administering  the  site,  will  preserve  both  the 
home  and  the  surroundings  In  aa  nearly  the 
condition  In  which  they  were  at  the  time 
they  were  occupied  and  enjoyed  by  Carl 
Scmdburg  as  Is  possible. 

The  advisability  of  establishing  this  new 
national  historic  site  wm  considered  by  the 
Advisory  Board  of  National  Parka.  Historic 
Sites.  Buildings  and  Monuments  at  Its  meet- 
ings on  April  16-18,  1968.  The  Board  advised 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  "the  pres- 
ervation and  Interpretation  of  the  Sandburg 
farm  and  literary  works  and  the  continued 
management  of  the  site  which  he  loved  as  a 
living  site  will  lend  great  Insight  to  future 
generations,  through  this  one  man's  exam- 
ple. Into  the  whole  chapter  of  American  his- 
tory experienced  by  his  generation"  and 
"heartily  endorsed"  the  proposal  for  Its  es- 
tablishment. 

Carl  Sandburg  was  bom  January  6. 
1878.  in  Galesburg.  111.,  a  town  of  15,000 
residents  and  he  died  on  July  22,  1967.  at 
"Connemara"  his  western  North  Caro- 
lina farm  and  home  since  1945. 

In  between,  he  lived  mostly  in  the  Mid- 
west but  his  last  22  years  were  spent  In 
the  hills  of  North  Carolina  with  his  wife, 
Paula,  who  had  found  "Connemara"  dur- 


ing a  trip  to  western  North  Carolina  in 
1943. 

At  "Connemara,"  Sandburg  continued 
his  writing,  turning  out  more  poems,  a 
novel,  collections  and  condensations  of 
his  own  words,  and  introductlona  and 
prefaces  to  books  by  others.  It  was  there 
that  he  also  wrote  his  autobiography. 
"Always  Young  Strangers"  considered  by 
many  critics  to  be  the  best  biography  ever 
written  by  an  American. 

The  Sandburgs  lived  simply  at  "Con- 
nemara." Carl  Sandburg  moved  easily 
among  the  great  and  famous  and  never 
affected  sophistication  nor  was  his  house 
pretentious.  The  windows  were  uncur- 
tained and  the  furniture  functional.  The 
vast  floor-to-celling  bookcases,  collec- 
tions of  magazines  and  clippings,  boxes 
of  letters,  and  other  personal  items  and 
furniture  will  remain  with  the  home  and 
will  become  part  of  the  interpretive  pro- 
gram for  the  national  historic  site. 

■'Connemara"  has  from  the  1830's  been 
managed  as  a  farm  estate.  The  white  co- 
lonial-style house,  with  its  hewn  timbers 
and  floor-to-ceiling  bookshelves  in  every 
room,  is  surrounded  by  forests  of  white 
pine,  oak,  tulip  trees,  and  maple.  Thickets 
of  rhododendron  and  flame  azalea  dot  the 
landscape.  Two  ponds  have  been  created 
on  the  grounds.  It  is,  indeed,  a  beautiful 
farm. 

Carl  Sandburg  devoted  his  long  and 
productive  life  to  creating  and  reciting 
the  epic  that  is  America.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  89.  a  man  who  would  be  ac- 
curately described  as  "more  than  the 
voice  of  America,  more  than  the  poet 
of  its  strength  and  genius.  He  was  Amer- 
ica." President  Johnson  so  described  him. 
and  the  tribute  was  heard  a  thousand 
times  across  the  land,  in  different  words 
but  always  with  a  like  fervor.  For  Carl 
Sandburg  preserved  for  posterity  the 
spirit  of  America;  his  poems  and  biog- 
raphies will  always  convey  to  future  gen- 
erations the  traditions  that  made  this 
Nation  great.  The  preservation  of  the 
home  In  which  he  lived  for  the  last  two 
decades  of  his  life  Is  the  smallest  token 
of  esteem  that  we  owe  this  moniunental 
benefactor  to  the  greatness  of  America. 
At  this  point  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  heartfelt  thanks  to  Mrs.  Carl  Sand- 
burg, who  has  graciously  and  unselfishly 
offered  to  sell  "Connemara"  to  the  Park 
Service  at  a  price  greatly  below  current 
market  prices.  Moreover,  she  has  offered 
to  give  to  the  Nation  the  personal  effects 
and  memorabilia  that  surrounded  Amer- 
ica's great  bard  during  his  life  at  "Con- 
nemara." 

Mr.  President,  more  than  any  man  In 
Congress,  my  colleague  and  good  friend. 
Representative  Roy  A.  Taylor  of  the 
11th  District  of  North  Carolina,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  passage  of  this  land- 
mark legislation.  Mr.  Taylor  has  worked 
diligently  and  unrelentingly  to  obtain  the 
passage  of  this  measure,  which  will  mean 
so  much  to  his  district  and  to  the  Na- 
tion, both  now  and  in  future  years.  Rep- 
resentative Taylor  has  an  enviable  rec- 
ord in  the  House  of  Representatives,  with 
the  passage  of  this  bill  being  only  an 
example  of  his  legislative  efforts  to  pre- 
serve for  all  Americans  those  things 
which  have  made  the  Nation  great.  The 
people  of  North  Carolina's  11th  District 
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and  all  lovers  of  American  history  should 
be  proud  of  him  and  express  their  ap- 
preciation for  his  fine  work. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague  Senator 
B.  Everett  Jordan  joins  me  in  these  re- 
marks. Senator  Jordan  has  also  been 
a  stalwart  supporter  of  this  legislation 
and  I  thank  him  for  his  cooperation  in 
securing  its  passage. 


lated  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  annoimced  as  next  In  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


SEMINOLE  TRIBE  OF  OKLAHOMA 

The  bill  "H.R.  18885 >  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
judgments  in  favor  of  the  Seminole  Tribe 
of  Oklahoma  in  dockets  Nos.  150  and 
248  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  'No. 
1594).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSB 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  18885  Is  to  authorize 
the  use  of  two  claims  Judgments  against  the 
United  States  recovered  by  the  Seminole 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma.  Money  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment of  $34,053  was  appropriated  by  the  act 
of  September  29,  1959.  Money  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment of  $63,680  was  appropriated  by  the  act 
of  May  13,  1966. 

The  bin  also  authorizes  the  use  of  $147,095 
that  has  accumulated  In  a  Seminole  school 
fxmd  after  Oklahoma  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  and  the  Seminole  schools  were  discon- 
tinued. 

NEED 

Although  the  claims  money  has  been  ap- 
propriated, the  annual  appropriation  acts  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  prohibit  the 
use  of  any  Indian  claims  judgment  imtll 
after  legislation  has  been  enacted  that  sets 
forth  the  purposes  for  which  the  money  may 
be  used.  The  enactment  of  this  bill  is  needed 
to  comply  with  that  requirement. 

The  school  fund  consists  of  $50,000  of 
Seminole  funds  that  were  set  aside  by  statute 
in  1898  at  5  percent  Interest  for  the  operation 
of  some  Seminole  schools.  When  Oklahoma 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  the  schools  were 
discontinued,  and  the  $50,000  fund  has  grown 
to  $147,095. 

The  Seminole  roll  was  closed  In  1907.  It 
contained  3.127  names.  Including  986  freed- 
men.  In  1967  there  were  6.703  Seminole  en- 
rollees  and  descendants  living  within  the 
service  area.  No  Information  is  available  re- 
garding the  number  living  away  from  the 
area. 

The  governing  body  of  the  tribe  is  a  gen- 
eral council.  It  proposes  to  use  the  funds 
covered  by  the  bill  for  housing  and  sanitation 
programs,  and  to  construct  a  tribal  commu- 
nity building.  No  per  capita  distribution  is 
contemplated  because  the  amount  Involved 
is  too  small. 

A  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  Seminole 
General  Council  setting  forth  In  detail  the 
manner  In  which  these  funds  wlU  be  vised  Is 
Included  In  this  report  following  the  report 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

COST 

The  enactment  of  the  bUl  will  Involve  no 
Federal  cost. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  <H.R.  19908)  making  s^jpro- 
priations  for  foreign  sissistance  and  re- 


AUTHORIZING  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA INSPECTION  OF  MOTOR 
VEHICLES  NOT  REGISTERED  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  bill  (H.R.  14098)  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  an- 
nual inspection  of  all  motor  vehicles  in 
the  District  of  Columbia."  approved 
February  18,  1938,  as  amended,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1596),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  14098  Is  to  authorize 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council  to  provide 
by  regulation  for  District  inspection  of  motor 
vehicles  or  trailers,  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
which  at  the  time  of  such  Inspection  are  not 
required  to  be  registered  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  bill  provides  further  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council  may  fix  fees 
for  these  inspections,  commensurate  with  the 
cost  to  the  District  In  providing  such  service. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    INSPECTION    SYSTEM 

The  District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Motor  Vehicles  presently  operates  two  sta- 
tions for  the  mandatory  annual  Inspection 
of  all  motor  vehicles  registered  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  One  of  these  stations  Is  in  the 
Southwest  section  of  the  city,  and  the  other 
is  located  in  the  Northeast.  These  stations 
do  not  handle  any  cash.  Rather,  the  inspec- 
tion fee  of  $1  Is  paid  by  the  District  motorist 
at  the  time  he  registers  his  vehicle,  as  part 
of  the  overall  charge. 

REASONS    FOR    LEGISLATION 

The  motor  vehicle  Inspection  In  the  Dis- 
trict Of  Columbia  Is  quite  strict,  with  stand- 
ards for  approval  considerably  more  rigid 
than  those  In  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

For  this  reason,  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  received  numerous  requests  from  motor- 
ists In  the  suburbs  of  both  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  asking  that  their  vehicles  be  per- 
mitted Inspection  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
as  a  means  of  improving  their  motor  vehicles 
and  assuring  Increased  safety  In  their 
operation. 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  on  July  29. 
1968.  a  spokesman  for  the  Washington.  D.C.. 
Area  Trucking  Association  expressed  that 
organization's  support  for  this  proposed 
legislation.  He  stated  that  the  local  associa- 
tion, which  Is  affiliated  with  the  American 
Trucking  Association,  represents  more  than 
200  member  companies  In  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  area. 

The  Director  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  expressed  the 
Department's  support  for  this  bill.  He  stated 
that  they  can  easily  set  up  a  system  whereby 
fees  can  be  collected  at  the  Inspection  sta- 
tions from  those  who  wish  Inspection  of  their 
foreign-registered  vehicles,  and  also  that  they 
have  adequate  capacity  at  the  city's  present 
two  inspection  stations  to  take  care  of  the 
Increased  volume  that  would  result  from  the 
enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that 
this  proposed  legislation  which  was  requested 


by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  which  will  authorize  a 
system  for  the  District  of  Columbia  inspec- 
tion of  motor  vehicles  not  registered  In  the 
District,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  may  well  make 
a  contribution  toward  increased  safety  on  the 
streets  and  highways  of  the  entire  metro- 
politan area,  and  at  the  same  time  will  afford 
a  source  of  increased  revenue  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

For  these  reasons,  your  committee  feels 
that  the  bill  Is  definitely  In  the  public  In- 
terest. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


WHAT  AIRPORTS  MEAN  TO  THE 
FUTURE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  decision  made  yesterday 
afternoon  to  bring  up  promptly  the  De- 
fense appropriation  bill,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  me  to  fulfill  a  longstanding  en- 
gagement in  St.  Louis  at  noon  today  to 
address  the  21st  annual  meeting  and  con- 
ference of  the  Airport  Operations  Coun- 
cil, Inc. 

Because  this  is  a  subject  which  affects 
all  communities.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  I  had  planned  to 
deliver  today,  "What  Airports  Mean  to 
the  Future."  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Airports  Mean  to  the  Future 
(Address  by  Senator  Stuart  STinNCTON) 
My  association  over  the  years  with  the  ad- 
venture of  aviation  is  one  reason  why  I  am 
particularly  glad  to  be  here  today.  And  there 
are  two  others. 

First,  It  Is  a  privilege  to  welcome  you  to  the 
State  of  Missouri — which  forty-one  years  ago 
launched  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis. 

If  the  Undbergh  story  Is  familiar,  let  me 
nevertheless  recall  a  few  perhaps  forgotten 
details:  The  amount  of  money  possessed  by 
that  slender  Captain  In  the  Missouri  National 
Guard.  $2,000  total,  but  with  It  an  Idea,  and 
he  p>ersuaded  some  farslghted  St.  Louis  busi- 
nessmen to  put  up  another  $13,000  so  as  to 
buy  the  monoplane  with  its  whirlwind 
engine. 

Since  Lindbergh  landed  in  Paris  on  that 
night  m  1927.  those  pioneers  have  been  vindi- 
cated beyond  their  wildest  dreams.  Men  now 
know  that  the  airplane  Is  actually  capable  of 
all  for  which  they  had  hoped. 

Now,  however,  we  seem  to  be  up  against  a 
strange  turn  of  technology  which  returns  the 
critical  path  to  the  ground;  because  baggage 
handling,  the  pedestrian  walkways,  and  pipe- 
lines for  carrying  passengers,  guests,  and  em- 
ployees from  their  home  or  office  to  and  from 
the  terminal  are  the  most  pressing  problems 
begging  for  solution. 

At  the  risk  of  covering  old  ground.  I'd  like 
to  point  out  that  airport  access  may  become 
the  tall  that  wags  the  dog. 

In  a  sense,  an  airport  is  scattered  all  over 
the  community  it  serves  ...  In  the  homes 
and  offices  of  the  traveling  public,  the  down- 
town ticket  sales  office,  the  cabs  and  buses 
that  feed  the  airport. 

In  a  recent  article  In  the  MIT  Technology 
Review.  General  Bernard  Schrlever.  former 
commander  of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
mand— currently  a  business  associate  of  for- 
mer FAA  Administrator  McKee — discussed 
the  promise  of  satellite  ticketing  and  baggage 
processing  stations,  fully  automated,  which 
could  deliver  passengers  directly  to  the  air- 
craft on  the  apron  of  the  airport.  Schrlever 
even  suggested  moving  downtown  cargo  han- 
dling facilities  and  some  maintenance  opera- 
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tioxu,  iMivlng  the  airport  surface  for  those 
functlon«  which  can  be  p>erforme<l  only  at 
the  airport — the  movement  of  aircraft. 

There's  little  question  that  bypaaslng  the 
terminal  this  way  would  reduce  congestion, 
but  one  can  hear  skepticism  about  the  pros- 
pects  for  Income  from  any  decentralized  ter- 
minal system.  A  tentative  answer  would  be  a 
new  method  of  financing  airport  operations, 
not  yet  Invented. 

No  matter  how  the  money  Is  raised,  how- 
ever, some  short  and  long-range  answers 
are  essential;  and  they  must  Involve  all  sec- 
tors of  the  transportation  industry. 

A  flight  from  New  York  to  Loe  Afigeles  Is 
an  Intermodal  trip.  It  begins  and  ends  with 
the  expenditure  of  shoe  leather — a  basic  fact 
that  may  have  escaped  too  many  planners. 
People  still  like  to  walk — and  any  system 
which  completely  supplants  foot  power  with 
horsepower  could  come  under  criticism. 

In  between  the  beginning  and  the  ending 
of  an  air  trip  a  variety  of  transportation 
techniques  are  Involved.  Since  April  of  1»<J7, 
Federally  spending,  all  of  the  so-called 
"modes"  are  now  operating  administrations 
under  one  roof  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. ^ 

Access  to.  the  airport,  for  example,  may 
well  fall  under  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration  and  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  both  reporting  to  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Boyd.  Business  within  the 
terminal  Involves  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  as  well  as  the  PAA.  So 
does  movement  on  the  runway  or  the  air- 
way. 

The  fact  that  there  are  plenty  of  problems 
on  the  ground,  however,  have  been  some- 
what overshadowed  lately  by  events  In  the 
air 

Pew  of  us  will  ever  forget  1968.  This  year 
has  broken  the  air  traffic  bank  In  the  Gol- 
den Triangle  of  New  York.  Chicago  and 
Washington:  and  turned  a  regulatory  comer 
which  few  p>eople  really  want. 

Rationed  flight  operations  at  Washington 
National  have  now  become  a  reality.  This 
past  week,  the  PAA  began  hearings  on  Rules 
proposed  to  allocate  among  the  various  users 
limited  number  of  flights  an  hour  at  five  of 
the  nation's  busiest  airports. 

Air  traffic  has  been  growing  faster  than 
airport  and  airway  capacities.  Porecasts 
have  so  predicted,  but  the  rate  of  growth 
has  been  somewhat  steeper  than  anyone  pre- 
dicted. A  combination  of  adverse  factors 
caused  the  near-saturation  which  occurred 
during  mid  and  late  July  In  that  same 
Golden  Triangle. 

Over  the  last  five  years  air  carrier  en- 
planements  have  Increased  115  percent.  Air 
cargo  volume  has  tripled;  and  the  hours 
flown  by  general  aviation  aircraft  have  in- 
crecised  nearly  50  percent. 

During  these  five  years  also,  the  rate  of 
Increase  Ln  aircraft  production  has  been 
better  than  100  percent. 

The  appetite  for  air  travel  becomes  ever 
more  sharp.  More  people  are  flying,  more 
often,  for  more  reasons:  and  the  Industry 
has  been  responding  to  this  demand,  produc- 
ing more  and  better  planes,  promoting  busi- 
ness and  pleasure  flying,  and  catering  to  the 
commuter   and    tour-traveler   alike. 

With  the  solution  of  some  of  these  prob- 
lems, the  number  of  air  passengers  In  the 
U.S.  Is  expected  to  grow  more  than  4S0  mil- 
lion a  year  In  the  next  ten  years.  By  1978, 
total  aircraft  operations  at  airports  with 
PAA  traffic  control  service  will  rise  from 
47.6  million — the  1967  figure — to  an  esti- 
mated 167  million,  an  Increase  of  260  percent. 

Between  now  and  1979.  US.  air  carriers 
will  expand  the  size  of  their  fleets  by  some 
1,500  aircraft.  Many  of  these,  of  course,  will 
be  the  large  capacity  Jets.  But,  despite  the 
substantial  Increase  in  the  size  of  the  air- 
craft, the  carriers  expect  to  schedule  about 
140  percent  more  flights  In  1979  than  they 
had  in  1967.  this  to  meet  the  constantly 
climbing  passenger  and  cargo  traffic  demands. 


The  aviation  Industry  has  had  a  good 
decade,  with  rich  promises  for  the  next  ten 
years — IP  To  give  the  Industry  the  chance 
to  grow  m  the  way  and  at  the  rate  that  It 
wants  to,  some  balance  will  need  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  air-ground  equation.  That  will 
not  be  easy. 

Suppressing  air  commerce  Is  not  a  long- 
range  answer.  It's  a  stop-gap  which,  hope- 
fully, win  be  only  a  short  enforced  holiday 
until  money,  equipment  and  manpower  can 
catch  up  with  the  air  traffic  control  and  the 
concrete  gaps.  The  Pederal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, now  that  It  has  recent  Congres- 
sional approval  to  hire  new  controllers,  be- 
lieves that  It  sees  some  light  at  the  far  end 
of  the  tunnel  of  air  traffic  control.  We  know 
that  It  takes  some  four  years  to  fully  qualify 
a  controller  In  a  center,  but  at  least  the 
valve  has  been  turned  on  at  one  end  of  the 
pipe. 

Concrete  may  prove  to  be  the  hardest  chal- 
lenge. Pormer  PAA  Administrator  McKee 
called  It  "the  greatest  single  limitation  on 
the  capacity  of  the  nations  air  transporta- 
tion system:"  he  knew,  and  we  know,  that 
runway,  taxi,  and  apron  facilities,  along  with 
passenger-handling  buildings  and  either  air- 
port access  roads  or  high-speed  transport 
systems,  require  an  even  longer  lead-time 
than  the  training  of  a  center  controller. 

Despite  the  substantial  capital  investment 
that  has  been  made  during  the  past  five  years 
In  the  nation's  airport  program — around  $1.5 
billion.  30  percent  of  which  has  been  pro- 
vided by  Pederal  sources — we  have  Just  not 
been  able,  at  either  the  Pederal  or  local 
levels,  to  keep  pace  with  this  fantastic  rate 
of  growth  In  civil  aviation. 

It's  estimated  today  that  we  need  $4  to  $5 
billion  over  the  next  five  years  for  new  and 
Improved  airports  In  this  country.  Included 
are  900  new  airports,  plus  improvements  to 
some  3.000  of  the  3.200  pubilcly-owned  ports 
now  In  use. 

If  we  tu'e  too  little  and  too  late  In  some 
communities  in  the  avoidance  of  restric- 
tions on  air  traffic,  let  us  hope  that  we  can 
act  sooner  in  others,  because  modem  air 
service  Is  of  vital  importance  to  the  economic 
health  of  a  community. 

Now  this  brings  me  to  another  reason  why 
I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  today.  With  or 
without  Pederal  assistance.  It  will  take  a  lot 
of  local  funds  to  develop  needed  airport  ca- 
pacity. 

Only  $13,000  for  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  (ac- 
tually, 4  men  offered  Lindbergh  $2,500  In 
cash  and  2  others  agreed  to  endorse  a  note 
for  the  remainder):  an  accomplishment 
which  helped  launch  the  air  age  some  41 
years  ago. 

Next  month  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  are 
being  asked  to  approve  a  200  million  dollar 
revenue  bond  issue  to  cope  with  the  reality 
of  the  success  of  flight. 

This  is  really  not  a  tax  Issue,  rather  »  bor- 
rowing to  help  a  g^at  city  keep  pace  with 
the  present  and  the  futiire  of  air  travel. 

A  great  new  airport  with  a  new  "airport 
system"  will  do  much  to  assure  the  future 
leadership  of  St.  Louis  as  a  business  and  in- 
dustrial center. 

In  1975.  our  town  here  anticipates  11.000.- 
000  air  passengers,  with  450.000  flights;  and 
the  major  improvement  of  all  our  airport 
facilities  Is  nothing  less  than  vital  to  the 
growth  of  all  our  activities;  activities  such 
as  business,  labor,  sports,  and  the  theatre  and 
the  arts. 

As  you  gentlemen  know,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  situation  In  our  city  Is  no  dif- 
ferent from  that  found  elsewhere,  through- 
out this  nation. 

In  addition  to  local  outlays.  If  we  are  to 
finance  a  national  airport  program,  and  at 
the  same  time  Improve  and  expand  signif- 
icantly our  national  airways  system,  more 
funds  are  essential  than  are  available  under 
current  Pederal  revenues. 

The  President  requested  Secretary  Boyd  to 
flrst  develop  a  long-range  plan  which  would 


satisfy  the  foreseeable  requirements  of  avia- 
tion, then  cost-out  those  requirements  in  de- 
tail, and  then  advise  the  Congress  and  all 
cltlaens  how  those  costs  could  be  met  through 
a  system  of  user  taxation. 

The  Department  has  complied  with  this 
request;  and  has  proposed  to  the  Congress  a 
system  of  user  charges  which  would  provide 
money  to  achieve  a  broad  revamping  of  the 
national  airspace  system  in  this  country;  and 
also  eneourage  a  major  enlargement  of  the 
nation's  network  of  airports 

Last  year  and  this  year  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aviation  has  held  hearings  on 
these  proposals:  and  although  a  bill  has  now 
been  reported  to  the  Senate,  the  issues  raised 
with  respect  to  the  method  of  allocating  ooets 
among  users,  the  establishment  of  an  airport 
and  airways  trust  fund,  are  highly  contro- 
versial. We  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
Congress  will  act  In  the  remaining  few  days 
of  this  session,  on  the  proposals  in  question. 
It  will  be  an  Important  task  of  the  next 
Congress. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has  ad- 
vised that  plans  are  underway  to  Improve 
such  other  elements  of  airport  efficiency  as 
local  mass  rapid  transit;  and  attempts  to 
cure  this  creeping  terminal  Illness  will  nec- 
essarily extend  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
airport  into  the  very  heart  of  the  total  com- 
munity. Much  of  the  travel  progress  made  in 
the  next  decade  will  be  measured  in  reduced 
portal -to- portal  trip  time,  rather  than  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  aircraft  block-to-block 
time. 

Already  aircraft  which  were  too  slow  to 
compete  on  short  runs  several  years  ago  are 
being  looked  on  with  much  favor  In  today's 
high-delay  system.  The  Eastern  Air  Lines  test 
of  the  McDonnell-Douglas  STOL  188  on  the 
Washington-New  York-Boston  high  line 
proves  well  this  point.  The  aircraft  cruises  at 
only  250  knots,  but  could  well  get  passengers 
to  their  actual  destination  faster  than  the 
highspeed  Jets;  this  the  result  of  using 
shorter  landing  areas  and  avoiding  saturated 
air  traffic  patterns  around  the  busy  airports. 

In  this  connection,  whereas  STOL — short 
take  off  and  landing  planes — are  being 
pushed  commercially  In  this  country,  because 
of  their  preoccupation  with  theory,  gadgetry, 
and  the  unfortunate  TPX  series,  the  Defense 
Department  has  not  yet  even  decided  on  the 
design  of  a  single  STOL  type  plane. 

Por  many  reasons.  Including  the  fact  the 
Soviet  union  has  at  least  three  STOL  models 
flying  at  a  speed  of  over  twice  that  of  sound, 
this  would  appear  unfortunate  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  national  security. 

In  summary,  an  effective  program  to  Im- 
prove airports  and  control  of  the  airways  will 
require  the  full  support  of  the  community. 
This,  in  turn,  depends  upon  a  greatly  im- 
proved awareness  and  understanding  of  Just 
what  civil  aviation  means  to  the  citizen, 
whether  he  expects  to  become  alrbome  or 
not. 

This  Is  a  challenge  which  Is  held  out  to 
you.  Without  your  help  the  chance  of  im- 
proving the  terminal  system  fast  enough  to 
carry  on  and  up  industry  growth  during  the 
next  ten  years  will  not  be  possible.  With  that 
help,  however.  It  will  turn  Into  reality,  and 
guarantee  a  more  secure,  and  a  more  pros- 
p>erous  America. 
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SECRETARY  GENERAL  U  THANT,  OP 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS.  DESERVES 
OUR  SUPPORT— HIS  VIEWS  THAT 
WE  SHOULD  FORTHWITH  STOP 
BOMBING  NORTH  VIETNAM  ARE 
SOUND 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
every  American  President  since  Harry 
Tniman  has  lauded  the  United  Nations 
as  the  world's  last  best  hope  for  perma- 
nent peace.  It  is,  therefore,  noteworthy, 
I  regret  to  say,  that  when  a  top  State 


Department  official  recently  delivered  a 
three-quarters-of-an-hour  lecture  to 
newsmen  and  others  on  American  foreign 
policy  he  did  not  once  mention  the 
United  Nations. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  in  his 
public  statements  has  Indicated  an  in- 
creasing tendency  on  the  part  of  U.S. 
officials  to  bypass  and  ignore  the  United 
Nations.  When  Ambassador  George  Ball 
resigned  abruptly.  President  Johnson  did 
not  nominate  a  Foreign  Service  officer  or 
career  ambassador  or  an  American  who 
has  distinguished  himself  in  matters  of 
foreign  affairs.  Instead,  he  nominated 
J.  R.  Wiggins,  the  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  who  Is  regarded  as  a  war- 
hawk  and  whose  diplomatic  skills  are 
questionable  and  diplomatic  experience 
nonexistent.  Certainly,  this  appointment 
did  nothing  to  enhance  the  high  office  of 
U  S  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
and,  in  fact,  diminished  it  in  the  public 
eve. 

'united  Nations  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  is  a  superior  diplomat  and  knowl- 
edgeable as  few  men  are  in  international 
affairs.  He  hs  every  reason  to  feel  bitter 
toward  the  inflexible  Vietnam  policies  of 
this  administration  developed  at  the  in- 
sistence of  the  generals  of  our  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Presidential  advisers 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  Walt  Rostow,  and 
Dean  Rusk.  There  Is  reason  for  the  gloom 
which  Justified  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  in  stating: 

If  the  world's  leading  power,  long  the  chief 
advocate  and  principal  supporter  of  United 
Nations  activities,  is  losing  interest,  what 
hope  remains  for  effective  International  co- 
operation to  solve  the  multiplying  problems 
of  war? 


No  one  can  blame  U  Thant's  feeling 
of  frustration.  Furthermore,  his  views  In 
a  way  are  simply  echoes  of  the  views  of 
the  chiefs  of  state  of  every  Asiatic  na- 
tion. Hardly  a  single  Asiatic  leader  is 
.sympathetic  with  our  undeclared  war  in 
Vietnam,  our  bombing  of  the  demilitar- 
ized zone  created  in  the  Geneva  accords 
of  1954,  which  we  approved,  and  our 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  U  Thant 
and  all  of  these  Asiatic  leaders,  almost 
without  exception,  have  expressed  oppo- 
sition to  our  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
Unfortunately,  during  the  past  4  years 
we  have  dropped  on  Vietnam,  a  tiny 
Asiatic  nation,  a  greater  tonnage  of  ex- 
plosives and  napalm  bombs  than  we 
dropped  in  North  Africa  and  all  of  Eu- 
rope during  World  War  II. 

U  Thant  was  right  in  voicing  his  criti- 
cism of  our  failure  to  stop  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  which  would  be  in  his 
words,    'the   flrst   step   toward   peace." 
Furthermore,  U  Thant  is  correct  in  his 
view  that  the  door  of  the  United  Na- 
tions should  be  opened  to  the  admission 
of  Red  China  into  this  world  organiza- 
tion. All  along  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion has  opposed  admitting  Red  China 
Into  the  UJ*.  Communist  China  has  ex- 
isted as  a  viable  nation  for  20  years.  Some 
750  million  men,  women,  and  children 
live  within  Its  borders.  The  United  King- 
dom, Canada,  West  Germany,  and  other 
allies   maintain   commerce   trade   with 
the  Red  Chinese.  Some  have  diplomatic 
relations   with    that   country.   Still,   in 
their    shortsightedness,    administration 
leaders  of  our  Nation  seem  to  Ignore  the 


very  existence  of  this  powerful  nation 
which  now  has  attained  a  crude  nuclear 
capacity  and  by  1975  will  probably  have 
the  scientific  know-how  and  the  hard- 
ware to  fire  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  on  target  in  the  United  States 
or  in  the  Soviet  Union  should  the  rela- 
tions between  these  two  Communist 
powers,  presently  very  bad,  worsen  into 
op)en  hostility. 

If  U  Thant's  desire  and  policies  were 
accepted  by  us  and  would  prevail, 
the  United  Nations  would  surely  be 
strengthened  and  become  a  more  effec- 
tive instrumentality  for  maintaining 
peace.  ^      ^. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Inouye  in  the 
chair),  the  United  Nations  is  far  from 
perfect  but  it  is  evident  that  it  is  indis- 
pensable. President  Johnson  owes  it  to 
the  peace-loving  people  of  the  United 
States  to  support  U  Thsmt  and  to  help 
instead  of  hinder  the  23d  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
now  in  progress. 

Just  recently,  a  Member  of  this  body 
expressed  his  personal  indignation  over 
Secretary  General  U  Thant's  leadership 
of  the  United  Nations.  I  take  violent  ex- 
ception to  the  views  he  expressed.  It  is 
Important  to  the  peace  of  the  world  that 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions be  a  forceful  man  such  as  U  Thant 
Instead  of  an  Impotent  diplomat  with  no 
capacity  for  leadership  and  no  convic- 
tions. 

I  repudiate  any  criticism  made  m  this 
Chamber  of  Secretary  General  U  Thant. 
Were  those  views  expressed  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  to 
prevail    and    were    Secretary    General 
U  Thant  to  resign  or  be  replaced,  the 
United  Nations  would  be  weakened,  I 
fear,  and  would  be  in  disrepute  In  capi- 
tals throughout  the  world.  Despite  the 
contrary  views  that  seem  to  be  held  by 
a  few  Senators  and  by  officials  of  the 
executive  department  of  our  Government 
expanding  our  involvement  in  an  unde- 
clared war  In  Southeast  Asia,  the  United 
States  does  not  have  any  mandate  from 
Almighty  God  to  police  the  entire  world 
and  any  propossJ,  by  reason  of  our  domi- 
nance and  power,  that  we  should  take 
over  and  make  a  satellite  of  the  United 
Nations  should  be  unthinkable. 

Despite  the  fact  that  one  of  our  col- 
leagues is  prone  to  talk  about  the  Com- 
munist threat  against  the  United  States, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  and  others  claim 
there  Is  a  huge  monolithic  Communist 
conspiracy  against  the  free  world,  it  is 
evident  that  such  allegations  are  fan- 
tastically overexaggerated  If,  in  fact,  they 
have  any  basis  whatever. 

The  enmity  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  China  daily  becomes  more  bit- 
ter and  vitriolic.  Premier  Chou  En-lai  of 
Communist  China  recently  denounced 
the  Soviet  Union,  charging  last  week  that 
Soviet  troops  are  concentrating  all  along 
China's  frontiers  and  the  frontiers  of 
Mongolia.  The  Chinese  Premier  has  re- 
peatedly charged  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  wiUfully  and  intentionally  violated 
China's  airspace.  He  terms  this  action 
to  be  armed  provocation.  Also,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Soviet  Union  has  built  up 
its  armed  forces  along  the  6,500-mlle 
common  border  between  that  nation  and 
Communist     China.     The     Communist 


world  Is  breaking  up.  The  two  great 
Communist  powers,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
mainland  China,  are  now  bitter  enemies 
and  there  has  been  fighting  and  blood- 
shed along  the  common  border  and  on 
the  border  of  Mongolia. 

Mr.  President,  my  views  on  the  decline 
of  our  official  interest  in  and  use  of  the 
United  Nations  have  been  reinforced  by 
a  letter  to  U.N.  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  from  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
my  State,  L,  Edward  Shuck,  Jr.,  director 
of  the  office  of  International  programs  at 
Bowling  Green  State  University,  one  of 
the  great  institutions  of  learning  in  Ohio. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
thoughtful  letter  Inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Bowling  Gbeen,  Ohio, 

September   26,   1968. 

Hon.  U  Thant, 

Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
United  Nations,  N.Y. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary  General:  I  want  to 
send  a  note  to  thank  you  for  your  fine  efforts 
to  further  the  cause  of  peace  In  Vietnam. 
The  abuse  and  negative  reactions  which  you 
so  often  receive  from  Intellectually-pedes- 
trian Johnson  Administration  spokesmen 
are  resented  by  many  millions  of  Americans, 
The  tragic  and  profligate  waste  of  people  and 
property  carried  on  by  these  leaders  In  an 
effort  to  sterilize  a  social  revolt  In  Vietnam 
which  they  apparently  do  not  understand  is 
increasingly  recognized  for  what  It  Is. 

As  a  Southeast  Asian  specialist  for  some 
years,  It  has  long  been  obvious  to  me  that 
only  International  assistance,  whether  that 
of  a  group  of  relatively  "non-committed" 
Asian  governments  (e.g..  the  Indian,  Burman. 
Indonesian.  Japanese,  Cambodian)  or  that  of 
the  United  Nations  as  an  institution,  will 
enable  us  to  extricate  ourselves  from  this 
mad  adventure  (Marxist  Jargon  and  facts 
seem  to  Jibe  In  this  case) . 

I  was  tremendously  encouraged  by  news 
accounts  that  you  had  urged  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  an  organization,  to  request  that  the 
Johnson  Administration  stop  the  bombing 
of  areas  north  of  the  Demarcation  Line. 

History  can  never  obscure  the  bad  Judg- 
ment,  political   clumsiness,   and   dlstortlona*^, 
of   historical   fact  which  have  marked   the 
Johnson   Administration's   policies   with   re- 
spect to  Vietnam.  The  Administration's  re- 
fusal to  permit  the  United  Nations  broadly 
to  discuss  these  Issues  rather  clearly  reveals 
the  insecurity  which  the  State  Department 
and    White    House    themselves    feel    toward 
these  shabby  policies    For  both  the  United 
States   and   the  DRVN  to   refuse   to  permit 
U.N.  participation  in  bringing  peace  to  Viet- 
nam reflects  on  the  one  hand  the  naive  lack 
of  awareness  on  the  part  of  American  leaders 
as  to  the  political  dimensions  of  their  error, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  clear  Intent  of 
the  USSR  to  keep  Americans  bogged  down 
in  their  self -destructive  role  In  Vietnam  for 
as  long  as  possible.  Each  day  prolongs  our 
period    of    dishonoring    our    many   commit- 
ments to  the  U.N.  Charter;  and  at  the  same 
time   assures   an   even   greater   loss   of    face 
when  eventually  we  do  have  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam.  And  come  that  time  must! 

The  first  clause  above  reflects  my  own 
arrogance.  I  am  sure.  It  matches  the  Igno- 
rance of  hlghlv  remunerated  American  poli- 
ticians and  bureaucrate  who  seem  honestly 
to  believe  that  United  States  military  power 
can  maintain  Indefinitely  a  viable  and  happy 
satellite  In  southem  Vietnam.  Surely  no  other 
dogma  could  permit  these  men  really  to  as- 
sume that  the  United  States  has  the  political 
leverage,  unilaterally,  to  force  the  Father- 
land Front  (Vietmlnh)  to  compromise  Its 
long-held    and    bloodily-defended    political 
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goals.  It  1b  dUBctilt  not  to  b«  polemical  In 
▼lew  of  the  latest  statement  from  tbe  De- 
partment of  Defense  concerning  the  In- 
evitability of  a  continuing  American  mili- 
tary build-up  in  Vletiuun.  One  must  con- 
clude that  only  mad  or  ignorant  leaders 
would  prolong  this  maaa  death  and  destruc- 
tion in  a  doomed  hope  that  a  pro-American 
society  can  evolve  behind  the  shield  of  un- 
wanted American  military  occupation. 

One  of  the  truest  cliches  of  the  moment 
has  to  be  "whom  the  gods  would  destroy 
they  first  make  mad  "  How  skillful  the  John- 
son Administration  is  In  validating  many 
of  the  axioms  and  predictions  of  the  very 
Maralsm-Lenlnlsm  which  the  polttlclana 
think  they  are  combatting  I  Hundreds  of 
thousands  are  being  killed  and  ruined  In 
order  to  prove  the  predictions  of  Lenin  about 
the  death  throes  of  capitalism. 

I  thank  you  for  attempting  to  help  the 
United  States — and  the  world.  I  remind  you 
that  you  are  supported  and  greatly  admired 
by  millions  of  quiet  Americans  whose  very 
powerleasness  In  the  decision-making  proc- 
ess Is  bringing  their  frustration  and  anger  to 
a  danger  point.  I  urge  you  to  be  as  forceful 
as  you  can  be.  Public  opinion  can  and  must 
be  Informed  and  aroused,  as  you  know. 

iYcJiirs  sincerely. 
L.  Edwa«o  Shock,  Jr. 
.  YOUNG  Of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  last  week  in- 
vited the  chiefs  of  state  of  all  members 
of  the  United  Nations  to  draw  the  lesson 
and  tragic  events  of  Vietnam  and 
Czechoslovakia  and  in  each  case  he  tried 
to  Identify  the  problem  and  suggest  a 
remedy. 

Regarding  Vietnam,  U  Thant  stated 
that  the  problem  was  widely  misunder- 
stood: 

There  are  many  people  who  see  the  Viet- 
nam war  as  an  Ideological  struggle.  But  It 
Is  not  true  that  such  a  concept  Is  only  con- 
cealing the  reality  of  a  nationalist  struggle 
which  has  somehow  become  the  stake  in 
worldwide  strategic  rivalry. 

Only  the  powerful  motivation  of  national- 
ism could  explain  the  extraordinary  resili- 
ence of  the  Vietnamese  on  all  sides  during 
this  agonizing  war.  Por  the  larger  powers  In- 
terested In  the  conflict,  various  particular 
Interests  may  be  affected  by  Its  outcome. 
But.  for  the  Vietnamese,  their  own  Identity, 
their  own  survival  as  a  nation  is  threatened 
by  the  prolongation  of  the  fighting. 

Referring  to  the  solution  of  the  Viet- 
nam problem,  he  continued: 

I  submit  that  the  time  is  overdue  for  a 
political  deescalatlon  regarding  Vietnam.  All 
should  strive  now  to  Isolate  this  conflict  from 
adverse  International  influences  which  in 
the  past  have  caused  so  many  opportunities 
to  pass,  and  to  let  the  Vietnamese  themselves 
deal  with  their  own  problems  .  .  . 

I  reiterate  my  personal  conviction  that  a 
cessation  of  the  bombing  would  set  In  mo- 
tion positive  steps  which  can  eventually  lead 
to  a  peaceful  settlement  In  Southeast  Asia 
In  accordance  with  the  Oeneva  Agreement  of 
1954. 

It  Is  evident  that  U  Thant  Is  one  of 
the  world's  truly  great  men  in  this  pe- 
riod of  warfare  and  tension.  It  is  fortu- 
nate that  he  is  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  and  let  us  hope  he  con- 
tinues to  occupy  that  office  at  least  for 
another  year. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 


had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  Senate : 

8.  2017.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
Into  contracts  for  the  Inspection,  mainte- 
nance, and  repair  of  fixed  equipment  in  Dis- 
trict-owned buildings  for  periods  not  to 
exceed  3  years: 

S.  3496  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
Into  and  renew  reciprocal  agreements  for 
police  mutual  aid  on  behalf  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  the  local  governments  In 
the  Washington  metroi>olltan  area; 

S.  3692.  An  act  to  amend  section  539  of  the 
act  approved  March  3.  1901.  so  as  to  pro- 
vide notice  of  the  enforcement  of  a  security 
interest  in  real  property  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  owner  of  such  real  property 
and  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia:  and 

S.  3986.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933.  as 
amended,  to  expedite  retirement  of  Govern- 
ment capital  from  Federal  intermediate  credit 
banks,  production  credit  associations  and 
banks  for  cooperatives,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  cS. 
698)  to  achieve  the  fullest  cooperation 
and  coordination  of  activities  among  the 
levels  of  government  in  order  to  improve 
the  operation  of  our  federal  system  In 
an  increasingly  complex  society,  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  grants-in- 
aid  to  the  States,  to  provide  for  periodic 
congressional  review  of  Federal  grants- 
in-aid.  to  permit  provision  of  reimburs- 
ablp  technical  services  to  State  and  local 
government,  to  establish  coordinated 
intergovernmental  policy  and  adminis- 
tration of  development  assistance  pro- 
grsuns.  to  provide  for  the  acquisition, 
use.  and  disposition  of  land  within  urban 
areas  by  Federal  agencies  in  conformity 
with  local  government  programs,  to 
establish  a  uniform  relocation  assistance 
policy,  to  establish  a  uniform  land  acqui- 
siiton  policy  for  Federal  and  federally 
aided  programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  14935)  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  regtUate  the  mailing  of 
master  keys  for  motor  vehicle  ignition 
switches,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  15758)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  and 
Improve  the  provisions  relating  to 
regional  medical  programs,  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  grants  for  health  of 
migratory  agricultural  workers,  to  pro- 
vide for  specialized  facilities  for  alco- 
holics and  narcotics  addicts,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature 


to  the  enrolled  bUl  (HJl.  15758)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  so 
as  to  extend  and  improve  the  provisions 
relating  to  regional  medical  programs, 
to  extend  the  authorization  of  grants  for 
health  of  migratory  agricultural  work- 
ers, to  provide  for  specialized  facilities 
for  alcoholics  and  narcotic  addicts,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Pre.sident, 
in  accordance  with  Public  Law  84-689. 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  PellI  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy  I  as  alternate  delegates  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  to  be  held 
at  Brussels.  Belgium,  on  November  11  to 
16,  1968. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, appoints  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr  MontoyaI  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy!  to  attend  the 
15th  General  Conference  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational.  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization,  to  be  held  at 
Paris,  France,  on  October  15  to  Novem- 
ber 21.  1968. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Rfport  on  Reapportionmbnt  of  an 
Appropriation 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  "Consumer  protective,  marketing  and 
regulatory  programs.  Consumer  Marketing 
Service,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  had  been 
reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Reports  of  OmcE  or  Civn.  Defense 
A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
Federal  contributions — personnel  and  admin- 
istration for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1968  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  Federal  contributions  program  equipment 
and  facilities  for  the  quarter  ended  June  30. 
1968  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  or  Comptroller  General  of  the 

UiwTED  States 
A    letter    from    the    Comptroller    General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  need  for  improve- 
ments in  management  of  the  excess  prop- 
erty program.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, Department  of  State  dated  Aug- 
ust 2.  1968  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
Rn^jRT  or  Claims  Paid  Under  MnjTART  Per- 
sonnel  AND   Civilian   Employees  Claims 
Act  or  1964 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
listing  claims  settled  In  fiscal  year  1966  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  CX>mmlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


Report  or  Operations  in  Connection  WrrH 
the  bonbino  of  government  omcers  and 
Employees 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  operations  In  connection  with  the  bond- 
ing of  Government  officers  and  employees 
lor  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1968  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER: 

A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  signed 
by  James  D.  Freeman.  978th  Army  Postal 
Unit.  Quang  Trl.  Vietnam,  praying  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Count V  Commissioners  of  St.  Louis  County, 
Minn.,  praying  for  the  restoration  of  full 
mall  contracts  with  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way between  Duluth  and  St.  Paul-Minne- 
apolis; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  Virginia,  Minn.,  remonstrating  against  the 
propobed  discontinuance  of  postal  service  on 
passenger  trains  operating  between  Duluth 
and  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  the  Council  of 
SUte  Governments  annual  meeting.  In 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  condemning  military  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia  by  the  forces  of 
the  U.S.SJR.,  Hungary.  Bulgaria.  Poland,  and 
East  Germany;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3184.  A  bin  relating  to  the  appointment 
of  U.S.  marshals  (Rept.  No.  1606) . 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  Mr.  Monronet). 
from  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  without  amendment: 

S.  4062.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  census  questions 
(Rept.  No.  1610). 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  with  amendnlents: 

HR.  14096.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Increase  the 
penalties  for  unlawful  acts  Involving  lysergic 
acid  diethylamide  (LSD)  and  other  depres- 
sant and  stimulant  drugs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1609). 


PAYMENT  OP  OVERTIME  AND 
STANDBY  PAY  TO  CERTAIN  PER- 
SONNEL EMPLOYED  IN  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION—REPORT OP  A  COMMITTEE 
(S.  REPT.  NO,  1605) 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  amendments: 

HR.  15971.  An  act  to  Increase  the  partici- 
pation of  law  officers  and  counsel  on  courts- 
martial,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1601). 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HR.  13480.  An  act  to  make  the  proof  of 
financial  responsibility  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 39(a)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Inapplicable  in  the  case  of  minor  traffic  vio- 
lations involving  drivers'  licenses  and  motor 
vehicle  registration  (Rept.  No.  1608). 

By  Mr.  SPONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

HR.  18248.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9.  1955,  relating  to  certain  common 
carrier  operations  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (Rept.  No.  1600). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  an  amendment: 

S.  Res.  394.  Resolution  authorizing  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  lack  of  food,  medical  assist- 
ance, and  other  related  necessities  of  life  and 
health  (Rept.  No.  1603). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  407.  Resolution  to  authorize  print- 
ing as  a  Senate  document  of  the  report  of 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  en- 
titled •Steel  Imports"  (Rept.  No.  1604) . 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  I  report  favorably,  without 
amendment,  the  bill  fH.R.  19136)  to 
amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  overtime  and 
standby  pay  to  certain  personnel  em- 
ployed in  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, and  I  submit  a  report  thereon. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will  re- 
solve a  serious  difficulty  with  respect  to 
the  pay  of  our  air  traffic  controllers — 
men  who  night  and  day  guide  commer- 
cial and  general  aviation  pilots  through 
the  sky  to  safe  landings.  In  recent 
months  there  has  t»een  considerable  pub- 
licity surrounding  air  traffic  control  and 
the  extreme  hardships  which  have  been 
imposed  on  these  faithful  public  servants 
because  of  a  shortage  of  trained  special- 
ists in  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  I  am 
gratified  that  Congress  recently  author- 
ized sufficient  appropriations  for  training 
some  15,000  air  traffic  controllers,  but 
that  solution  is  long-range,  and  the  im- 
mediate problem  of  having  too  much 
work  and  too  few  workers  remains. 

Mr.  President,  many  air  traffic  con- 
trollers are  working  10  or  12  hours  a  day, 
in  some  cases  6  days  a  week,  in  doing  the 
job.  It  is  a  nerve-racking  career.  It  cries 
out  for  fair  and  equitable  treatment  for 
these  employees.  H.R.  19136,  a  House- 
passed  companion  measure  by  Repre- 
sentative Udall,  to  my  own  bill,  S.  4067, 
will  provide  that  these  experts  will  be 
authorized,  imder  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, to  be  paid  overtime  rates  at 
time  and  a  half  of  their  regular  hourly 
rate.  Present  law  limits  overtime  pay  to 
150  percent  of  the  employee's  ordinary 
rate,  but  not  more  than  150  percent  of 
the  hourly  rate  for  GS-10,  step  1.  That 
limit   discourages   management  in   the 
executive  agencies  from  paying  super- 
visory personnel  for  overtime  work  which 
is  really  part  of  their  supervisory  duties. 
Occasionally,  however,  situations  arise 
in  which  such  pay  may  be  justified  and 
the  employee,  although  he  is  above  the 
rate  of  GS-10.  step  1,  does  a  job  of  such 
a  nature  that  overtime  pay  is  not  only 
justified  but  virtually  required.  Air  traf- 


fic controllers  are  certainly  that  kind  of 
group.  They  are  doing  yeoman  duty  and 
it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
persuade  a  person  who  has  worked  10  or 
12  hours  a  day  for  5  consecutive  days  to 
come  to  work  on  a  Saturday  or  a  Sunday 
and  work  8  or  10  hours  at  an  overtime 
rate  of  pay  that  is  less,  I  repeat  less,  than 
his  ordinary  rate  of  pay.  The  job  these 
men  are  doing  is  beyond  criticism;  al- 
though there  have  been  serious  delays  in 
recent  weeks,  they  have  not  involved  the 
safety  of  air  passengers.  They  have 
stressed  the  need  for  recruiting  and 
training  for  additional  controllers  to  fill 
the  positions  in  the  control  towers  at  our 
major  airports. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  Service,  I  urge  officials  in  the  FAA 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  seek 
new  remedies  for  this  problem.  Some- 
times the  needs  of  the  Government  for 
individual  problems  exceed  the  bound- 
aries of  old  rules  and  old  practices.  A 
little  imagination  and  ingenuity  can  help. 
If  new  policies  for  personnel  administra- 
tion are  needed  to  recruit  and  retain  ad- 
ditional controllers  and  to  make  their  job 
attractive,  then  they  should  be  proposed 
as  legislation  so  that  the  Congress  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  consider  them. 
No  worker  can  reasonably  expect  to  sit  in 
front  of  a  radarscope  60  or  70  hours  a 
week  and  control  air  traffic  without  rest 
periods,  lunch  breaks,  time  out  for  a  soft 
drink  or  a  brief  walk  or  some  other  diver- 
sion from  the  exacting  and  mentally 
fatiguing  routine  of  air  traffic  control. 
Overtime  pay  is  an  immediate  need: 
progressive  policy  is  the  long-term  solu- 
tion. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  provide  necessary 
action  to  pass  this  vitally  important  leg- 
islation and  send  it  to  the  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar,  and  the  report 
will  be  printed. 


ERRONEOUS  PAYMENTS  OF  PAY 
TO  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  EXEC- 
UTIVE AGENCIES— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE    (S.    REPT.    NO.    1607) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  'for  Mr. 
MoNRONEY),  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  reported 
an  original  bill  (S.  4120)  to  amend  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
waiver,  in  certain  cases,  of  claims  of  the 
United  States  arising  out  of  erroneous 
payments  of  pay  to  employees  of  the 
executive  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  submitted  a  report  thereon, 
which  bill  was  placed  on  the  calendar 
and  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
S.  4116.  A  bill  authorizing  the  construction 
of  certain  improvements  on  the  Blue  River, 
vicinity  of  Kansas  City.  Mo.  and  Kans..  In 
the  Interest  of  flood  control,  water  quality 
control,  recreation  and  flsh  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement; to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 
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(S««  tbe  remaxkj  of  Mr.  STiinfOTON  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  4117.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  for  Cheung 
Chung:  and 

S.  4118.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  for  Kan 
Kong  Kwan:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clary. 

By  Mr.  MONDAIJ:: 

S.  4119.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  The  Minne- 
sota Specialty  Co.;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By   lAr    BTRD   of   Weet  Virginia    (for 
Mr.  Moi««ON«T)  : 

S.  4130.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  waiver,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  of  claims  of  the  United  States 
arising  out  of  erroneous  payments  of  pay  to 
employees  of  the  executive  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes:  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  bill  when  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Btbd  of  Virginia,  for  Mr.  Mon- 
aoNST.  which  appears  under  tbe  beading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 

By  Mr.  OOODEIX: 

3,4121.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amenallah 
Ben  Amor:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By*  iJtr.  MAONUSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  4133!  "X  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  In  order  to 
Improve  the  balance  of  payments  by  further 
promoting  travel  to  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Maoi»t78on  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.  4123.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Pino; 

S.  4124.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Oargano: 

S.  4125.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Olovanna 
Oargano:  and 

S.  4126.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teh  Tal 
Heung:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  4116— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION OP  CERTAIN  IMPROVE- 
MENTS ON  THE  BLUE  RTVER,  VI- 
CINITY OF  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  AND 
KANS. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  authorize  certain  Improve- 
ments on  the  Blue  River,  vicinity  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.  and  Kans.  Thla  measure  will 
provide  much  needed  flood  control,  water 
quality  control,  recreation,  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  for  the  metropoli- 
tan Kansas  City  area. 

Following  1961  and  1962  resolutions 
by  Senate  and  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees requesting  a  study  of  the  pro- 
posed project,  the  plan  was  recommended 
for  approval  by  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors  on  August  15. 
1968. 

The  estimated  Federal  cost  of  this  Blue 
River  project,  which  includes  four  mul- 
tiple-purpose reservoirs  and  channel 
work,  is  $101,269,000,  of  which  a  part  Is 
reimbursable. 

This  project  has  the  full  support  of  the 
Honorable  Richard  Bolling,  Congress- 
man from  the  Fifth  District  of  Missouri 
and  the  Honorable  William  J.  Randall, 
Congressman  from  the  Fourth  District  of 
Missouri,  in  whose  congressional  districts 
the  Improvements  will  be  located. 

Local  and  county  officials  have  sup- 
ported the  plan  for  some  years  and  have 


declared  their  willingness  to  furnish  the 
necessary  assurances. 

The  need  for  authorization  of  this 
project  Is  pressing.  The  heavy  damage 
that  occurs  during  flooding  in  these  in- 
dustrial areas  places  a  hardship  on  the 
entire  citizenry  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
of  health. 

An  additional  need  for  prompt  author- 
ization exists  because  of  rising  land  costs 
In  the  Metropolitan  Kansas  City  area. 
The  longer  authorization  is  delayed,  the 
longer  land  acquisition  is  delayed,  the 
more  land  costs  in  and  around  Kansas 
City  will  rise. 

Authorization  will  enable  local.  State, 
and  Federal  agencies  to  coordinate  their 
planning  and  will  assure  private  land- 
owners that  this  project  is  considered 
worthwhile  by  the  Congress. 

This  bill  is  introduced  for  the  above 
purposes  and  I  urge  its  consideration 
and  passage  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4116)  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  certain  improvements  on  the 
Blue  River,  vicinity  of  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
and  Kans..  in  the  interest  of  flood  con- 
trol, water  quality  control,  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Symington,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


S.  4122— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  in  order 
to  improve  the  balance  of  payments  by 
further  promoting  travel  to  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce,  request- 
ing the  proposed  legislation,  together 
with  a  section-by-sectlon  analysis  and 
a  statement  of  purpose  and  need,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter sectlon-by-section  analysis  and  state- 
ment of  purpose  and  need  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4122)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Travel  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
in  order  to  improve  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments by  further  promoting  travel  to  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Macnuson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter,  section-by-sectlon  analy- 
sis, and  statement,  presented  by  Mr. 
Magnttson.  are  as  follows: 

Thx  Scckxtart  or  CoMMxacc, 
Washington,  DC.  September  26,  1968. 
Hon.  HUBKXT  H.  Hcicprrkt, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

D%AR  Ma.  PaMmcNT:  There  are  enclosed 
four  copies  of  a  draft  blU  "To  amend  the 
International  Travel  Act  of  1961,  ae  amended. 
In   order    to   Improve   the   balance   of    pay- 


ments  by  further  promoting  travel  to  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purpoaee." 

There  are  also  enclosed  four  copies  of  a 
Sectlon-by-Sectlon  Analysis  of  the  draft  bill 
and  four  copies  of  a  Statement  of  Purpose 
and  Need. 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  an  Important 
element  In  the  Administration's  program  to 
Improve  the  Nation's  balance  of  payments. 
In  his  message  on  "The  Dollar's  Strength 
Abroad"  earlier  this  year  the  President  stated 
that  the  Administration  bad  already  acted  to 
"Launch  a  new  program,  in  cooperation  with 
private  Industry,  to  attract  more  foreign  vis- 
itors to  these  shores."  This  legislation  will 
permit  a  greatly  expanded  effort  to  attract 
more  foreign  visitors  to  the  United  States 
and  enable  us  to  cooperate  more  fully  in 
the  efforts  of  the  private  travel  Industry 
toward  that  end. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  be  consistent  with  the  Administra- 
tion's objectives. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOSKPH   W.   Bartlett, 
Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

a«CnON-BT-SECTION    ANALYSIS 

Section  1  of  the  bill  amends  section  3  of 
the  Act  by  adding  the  following  new  clauses 
to  subsection  (a) : 

Clause  (5)  of  subsection  (a)  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  CJommerce.  upon  application 
of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  or  com- 
bination thereof,  or  any  private  or  public 
nonprofit  organization  or  association,  to 
make  grants  for  projects  designed  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  The  Secretary 
is  further  authorized  to  establish  such 
policies,  standards,  criteria  and  procedures 
and  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  deenu  necessary  for  the  administration 
of  the  grants  program.  No  grant  will  be  given 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  match- 
ing funds  will  be  available  from  the  State  or 
from  other  non-Pederal  sources  and  In  no 
event  will  the  amount  of  the  grant  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 

Clause  (6)  of  subeectlon  (a)  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  enter  Into  contracts  with 
private  profit-making  Individuals,  busi- 
nesses and  organizations  for  projects  that 
are  designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Act.  Prior  to  entering  Into  such  a  con- 
tract, however,  the  Secretary  must  first 
determine  that  the  project  cannot  be  ac- 
complished under  the  authority  of  clause 
(6)  of  subeectlon  (a).  It  Is  contemplated 
that  the  authority  contained  In  clause  (6) 
will  only  be  used  when  matching  funds  for 
a  specific  project  are  unavailable  or  cannot 
be  obtained. 

Clause  (7)  of  subsection  (a)  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  make  awards  of  merchandise 
manufactured  and  purchased  In  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  such 
merchandise  to  foreign  travel  agents  and 
tour  operators  as  an  Incentive  for  their 
promoting  travel  to  the  United  States  by 
residents  of  foreign  countries.  It  Is  contem- 
plated that  such  an  Incentive  program  will 
be  an  effective  method  of  Increasing  the  flow 
of  tourism  to  the  United  States.  The  size  of 
the  Incentive  awards  will  most  likely  be  In 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  Individual 
sales  accomplishment.  The  Secretary  Is 
further  authorized  to  establish  such  policies, 
standards,  criteria  and  procedures  as  he 
deems  necessary  for  the  administration  of 
the  program. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  section  6  of 
the  Act  by  Increasing  the  authorization  for 
appropriations  under  the  Act  from  $4.7 
million  annually  to  tl5  million  for  each  fiscal 
year  and  authorizing  Congress  to  specify  In 
the  appropriation  Acts  that  amounts  for  the 
printing  of  travel  promotion  materials  may 
be  made  available  for  two  fuU  fiscal  years. 
This  latter  authorization  Is  required  In  con- 
nection  with   contracts   which   require   the 
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contractor  to  develop,  design,  and  furnish 
promotional  material.  Because  of  the  nature 
of  the  creative  work  Involved  and  the  need 
to  perfect  the  final  product  to  be  used  In 
promoting  VISTl'  USA,  the  material  Is  not, 
in  every  Instance,  ready  for  contracting  by 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Therefore,  the 
cost  of  printing  cannot  be  obligated  against 
the  fiscal  year  funds  used  to  develop  the 
material,  but  must  be  charged  against  the 
funds  made  available  in  the  subsequent 
fiscal  year.  Section  2  of  the  bUl  would  au- 
thorize Congress  to  rectify  this  situation. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  renumbers  section  7 
of  the  Act  as  "Sec.  8."  and  inserts  a  new 
section  7  which  includes  in  the  dellnlUon  of 
the  terms  "United  States"  and  "State",  as 
used  In  the  Act,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam  and  American  Samoa. 
Prom  a  balance  of  payments  standpoint, 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  tourism 
to  the  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States  should  not  also  be  facilitated 
and  encouraged  under  the  several  provisions 
of  the  Act. 


Statement  of  Ptjkposi;  and  Need 
The  enclosed  draft  bill  would  amend  the 
International  Travel  Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 
to: 

(1)  authorize  a  matching  funds  program 
for  projects  that  are  designed  to  encourage 
Increased  travel  to  the  United  States; 

(2)  authorize  contracting  with  private 
profit-making  parties  for  similar  projects; 

(3)  authorize  the  awarding  of  merchan- 
dise manufactured  and  purchased  In  the 
United  States  to  travel  sales  outlets  abroad  as 
Incentives  for  their  promoting  travel  to  the 
United  States;  and 

(4)  define  the  terms  "United  States"  and 
•State",  as  used  In  the  Act,  as  Including  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam  and 
American  Samoa  In  order  that  these  areas 
may  be  Included  within  the  purview  of  the 
Act. 

In  order  that  the  United  States  Travel 
Service  might  fully  discharge  Its  increased 
responsibilities  under  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, the  bill  would  raise  the  authorized  level 
of  appropriations. 

In  regard  to  the  matching  funds  program, 
grants  to  States,  cities  and  non-profit  or- 
ganizations would  substantially  Increase  the 
amount  of  money  that  these  entitles  would 
devote  to  promotion  of  travel  from  abroad 
and  would  Improve  domestic  services  for  in- 
ternational visitors.  Moreover,  It  would  great- 
ly Increase  the  volume  and  quality  of  ma- 
terials and  services  available. 

Specific  projects  could  Include,  but  would 
not  be  limited  to,  the  following : 

1.  Preparation  of  multilingual  promotion 
materials  (folders,  leaflets,  booklets,  displays, 
exhibits,  etc)  for  use  abroad  In  promoting 
State  and  city  attractions. 

2.  Films  depleting  State,  city  and  regional 
attractions  for  use  In  sales  meetings  and 
other  promotions  overseas. 

3.  Through  matching  funds.  It  would  be 
possible  to  carry  out  special  missions  and 
promotions  overseas  with  the  support  of 
States,  cities  and  regions. 

4.  It  would  be  possible  to  feature  the  West, 
the  South,  the  open  spaces.  Jazz,  country 
music,  etc.  by  assisting  Interested  groups 
In  worthwhile  projects. 

5.  With  present  State  and  city  interest  in 
the  Canadian  market  It  would  be  possible  to 
work  with  these  agencies  on  a  Joint  promo- 
tion and  possibly  dlstrlbuUon  of  materlaU 
In  Canada. 

6.  Seed  money  would  materially  Increase 
services  In  the  United  States,  such  as  making 
use  of  multilingual  people  and  materials  in 
tourist  Information  centers  of  the  cities. 

7.  Seed  money  might  be  used  to  stimu- 
late nonprofit  organizations  like  COSERV, 
People-to-People,  and  others  to  develop  lan- 
guage banks,  maintain  lists  of  Interpreters 


and  to  broaden  their  host  services  for  for- 
eign visitors. 

8.  Some  financial  support  doubtless  would 
be  effective  In  expanding  hosting  services  at 
alrporU,  terminals  and  ports  of  arrival. 

In  regard  to  the  proposed  authority  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  private  profit- 
making  individuals,  corporations,  buslneeees 
and  other  organizations  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  visitors  to  the  United  States,  such 
authority  could  be  used  In  the  following 
ways: 

1.  Producing  Jointly  with  members  of  the 
diversified  travel  Industry  (such  as  the  ac- 
commodaUon  and  restaurant  Industry )  con- 
sumer and  travel  trade  oriented  sales  pro- 
motional materials  such  as  visual  aids  and 
points  of  sales  materials. 

2.  Enlisting  jointly  with  the  travel  trade 
the  services  of  recognized  promotional  tal- 
ent for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  for- 
eign seller  of  travel  with  the  United  States 
as  a  top,  competlOve  travel  offering. 

3.  Assisting  the  sponsors  and  organizers  of 
conventions,  exhibitions  and  similar  events 
in  the  United  States  In  making  them  truly 
international  and,  therefore,  attractive  to 
foreign  attendance  (e.g.  purchase  or  lease  of 
simultaneous  translation  equipment ) . 

4.  Sharing  In  the  cost  of  recognition  trips 
to  the  United  States  for  persons  primarily 
responsible  In  the  arrangement  of  group 
tours  to  the  United  States  by  members  of 
social  clubs  and  other  special-interest  or- 
ganizations (e.g.  award  to  executive  secre- 
tary of  Lions  Club  of  France). 

The  proposed  legislation  reflects  the  De- 
partment's growing  concern  over  the  Inade- 
quacy of  our  present  travel  program  In  view 
of  the  increased  Importance  of  tourism  as  a 
force  In  both  our  international  affairs  and 
the  health  of  our  domestic  economy.  Imme- 
diate action  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
required  If  we  are  to  materially  reduce  the 
92  bUlion  deficit  In  our  balance  of  payments 
attributable  to  the  Imbalance  In  the  Inter- 
national travel  account.  The  continuation  of 
this  imbalance,  together  with  the  Increased 
attention    being    given    by    foreign    govern- 
ments to  travel  promotion,  calls  for  a  con- 
siderably expanded  Federal  effort  to  encour- 
age more  travel  to  this  country.  Our  need  for 
such  an  effort  will  become  even  more  in- 
tense as  the  Jumbo  Jet  and  the  super-sonic 
transport   open    new    avenues    for    low-cost, 
mass  tntemational  travel.  Already  virtually 
every   major  firm  and   trade   association   In 
the  travel  Industry  has  recognized  the  need, 
and  organizations  such  as  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  the  International 
Economic   Policy   Association,   and   the   Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Convention  have  gone 
on  record  In  favoring  more  Federal  atten- 
tion   to   both    the    promotional    and    policy 
aspects  of  International  travel.  The  proposed 
legislation  will  constitute  a  major  step  to- 
ward increasing  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  promotion  of  travel  to 
the  United   States  as  recommended   by  the 
President's     Industry-Goverimient     Special 
Task  Force  on  Travel. 


fifteen  thousand  additional  copies  of  Senate 
Document  numbered  56.  Eighty-eighth  Con- 
gress, a  report  by  Senator  Carl  Hayden  en- 
titled "The  Fallacies  and  Dangers  in  the  Pro- 
posals To  Abolish  the  Federal  Income  Tax,  To 
Dispose  of  All  Federal  Business  Activities,  and 
To  Limit  Treaty-making  Powers  by  a  Pro- 
posed Liberty'  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution." 


ADDITIONAL  COSi»ONSOR  OF 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  fMr. 
Goodell]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  >S.  Con.  Res.  80) 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  meeting  the  urgent  and  ex- 
traordinary humanitarian  relief  require- 
ments of  innocents  in  the  Nigeria-Biafra 
area.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTION 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  408— RESO- 
LUTION TO  AUTHORIZE  PRINTING 
OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  SEN- 
ATE DOCUMENT  NO.  56,  88TH  CON- 
GRESS—REPORT OF  A  COMMTTEE 

Mr.  HAYDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  408)  and 
submitted  a  report  (No.  1602)  thereon, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
the  resolution  was  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar,, as  follows : 

S.  RES.   408 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed   for  the 
use    of    the    Committee    on    Appropriations 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TION OF  FUNDS  FOR  PADRE 
ISLAND  NATIONAL  SEASHORE, 
TEX  .—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    101« 

Mr.  JACKSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  <HJl.  17787)  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  Padre  Island 
National  Seashore  in  the  State  of  Texas, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed.  

TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HAYDEN 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  expressing  its 
sincere  appreciation  and  best  wishes  for 
health  and  happiness  to  the  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  on 
his  retirement  from  public  office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 
Whereas,  Carl  Hayden  has  served  the  SUte 
of  Arizona  since  Its  admission  Into  the  Union, 
first  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves  (February  19,  1912-March  3.  1927) 
and  then  as  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  (March  4,  1927-January  2,  1969:  and 
Whereas,  he  was  a  Charter  Member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  AdministraUon.  and 
has  served  continuously  thereon  since  Its 
inception  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  and  as  Its  Chairman  dur- 
ing the  Eighty-first  and  Eighty-second  Con- 
gresses and  a  portion  of  the  Eighty-sixth 
Congress;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  Stete  of  Arizona 
as  well  as  those  of  all  the  other  SUtes  of 
the  Union  will  long  remember  his  dedication 
to  democratic  principles  and  his  selfless  de- 
votion to  the  fulfillment  of  the  American 
dream  throughout  the  period  of  his  incom- 
parable service  in  the  National  Legislature: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  other  Members  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  as- 
sembled. That  we  hereby  express  our  sincere 
appreciation  and  b^st  wishes  for  health  and 
happiness  to  our  beloved  Colleague  and  for- 
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m«r  Cbalrm&n.  Senator  Curl  R*y<l«n,  Pr«*l- 
dent  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate,  on  tbe 
occasion  of  hi*  retirement  from  public  offlce. 

B.  Bvnm  JoKOAN, 

Chairman. 

HowAXD  W.   Cannon, 

Claibobnv  Pill, 

JOSZPH    S.    CUiKK, 
ROBBtT   C.    BTRD. 

Cabl  T.  Ctmns, 
John  SRnicAN  Coopn. 
Htjoh  Scott. 
Done  aa  the  flrst  order  of  buslneu  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Rulee  and  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon  on  October  3.  1968,  It  being  the 
Nlnety-flrst  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Sen- 
ator Carl  Hayden. 


GEOGRAPHICAL   DISTRIBUTION   OP 
NDEA  FELLOWSHIPS 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  most 
pleased  that  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1968,  which  were  cleared 
yesterday,  contain  a  provision  directing 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  "seek 
to  achlpvf  an  equitable  geographical 
distribution"  of  fellowships  awarded  for 
graduate  study  under  title  IV  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 

The  production  of  doctorates  in  a  State 
or  an  area  is  a  seed  factor  in  the  devel- 
opment and  improvement  of  education 
at  all  levels.  The  university  instructors 
produced  by  NDEA  fellowships  generally 
educate  the  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schoolteachers.  Both  the  fellow- 
ship winners  and  those  they  educate  In- 
fluence the  intellectual  and  cultural  life 
of  the  community.  In  addition,  these  per- 
sons attract  industry  which  can  benefit 
from  use  of  such  persons  as  consultants 
and  also  find  qualified  employees  who 
have  profited  from  the  educational  Im- 
provements at  all  levels. 

Title  IV  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  was  originally  designed  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  college  teachers 
available,  to  encourage  new  and  ex- 
panded programs  and  to  provide  a  wide 
geographical  distribution  of  graduate 
facilities. 

Unfortunately,  the  distribution  of 
these  fellowships  has  favored  the  large, 
well-established  centers  at  the  expense 
of  smaller  and  more  remote  institutions, 
with  the  result  that  the  original  purposes 
of  the  legislation  have  not  been  ful- 
filled. 

The  1968  amendment  which  directs 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  con- 
sider population  and  student  enrollments 
in  making  fellowship  awards  should  go 
far  toward  remedying  the  current  dis- 
tribution practices  which  discriminate 
against  smaller  institutions  and  less  de- 
veloped regions  in  our  Nation.  It  should 
offer  these  areas  new  assistance  in  de- 
veloping into  competitive  communities 
which  can  participate  fully  in  the  edu- 
cational, economic,  and  cultural  life  of 
our  Nation. 

My  conviction  that  the  benefits  of  this 
program  should  be  spread  more  evenly 
among  the  States  and  Institutions  of 
higher  education  was  only  reinforced  by 
the  conference  committee  language  re- 
garding this  section  of  the  bill.  Conse- 
quently. I  wish  to  Invite  particular  at- 
tention to  two  references  in  the  confer- 
ence report. 


First,  the  report  says: 

The  Conference  Corrunlttee  wtahee  to 
emphasise  Its  great  concern  and  distress  with 
respect  to  the  distribution  of  fellowship  pro- 
grams In  the  past.  The  Conference  Commit- 
tee fully  expects  the  Offlce  of  Education  to 
take  Immediate  steps  to  provide  for  a  more 
equitable  geographic  distribution  of  the 
graduate  programs  supported  under  Title 
IV. 

The  report  also  notes: 
The  Committee  cannot  overemphasise  the 
Importance  It  attaches  to  this  amendment. 

I  concur  with  the  committee  in  these 
observations  and  look  forward  to  the 
necessary  modifications  in  distribution 
practices. 

ZOND  5  AND  THE  U.S.  POSITION 
IN  SPACE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  con- 
siderable attention  has  been  given  by 
the  press  here.  In  the  U.S.S.R..  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  to  the  Soviets' 
Zond  5  trip  around  the  moon  and  its  re- 
turn to  earth.  The  record  and  the  results 
of  the  Zond  5  flight  appear  to  me  to 
be  as  follows : 

First.  On  September  14,  1968,  the 
U.S.S.R.  launched  Zond  5.  It  flew  around 
the  moon,  came  within  about  1,200  miles 
at  its  nearest  point  to  the  lunar  surface, 
and  returned  to  earth  on  September  21. 

Second.  There  is  little  question  that 
the  booster  used  for  this  launch  was 
one  which  has  been  previously  tested 
and  that  it  was  substantially  less  power- 
ful than  our  Saturn  V. 

Third.  The  significant  accomplish- 
ments of  Zond  5  were  in  communica- 
tions, guidance,  intact  reentry,  and  safe 
recovery. 

Fourth.  Zond  5's  reentry  into  the 
earth's  atmosphere  was  on  a  ballistic 
trajectory.  The  spacecraft  seems  to  have 
come  in  at  an  angle  and  speed  well 
beyond  the  tolerance  of  man.  had  there 
been  a  man  on  board,  which  there  was 
not. 

Rfth.  If  Zond  5  was  intended  as  a 
precursor  for  a  manned  lunar  flight,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Soviets  have  much 
work  to  do  to  make  such  a  flight  possible. 
Otherwise,  this  t3TPe  of  mission  could  be 
used  for  unmanned  exploration  of  the 
moon  and  the  planets. 

Comments  have  ranged  from  minimiz- 
ing this  accomplishment  to  calling  it  the 
greatest  Soviet  space  feat  since  Sputnik 
I.  In  my  opinion,  neither  of  these  ex- 
tremes is  the  correct  one. 

In  evaluating  this  record,  credit  must 
be  given  the  Soviets  for  a  significant 
space  accomplishment.  They  have  ac- 
complished the  first  recovery  of  a  space- 
craft after  having  sent  it  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  moon.  Moreover,  the  Zond  5  filght 
is  additional  evidence  of  a  vigorous  Soviet 
space  program  and  steady  progress  in 
space  technology. 

However,  as  far  as  preparation  for 
manned  flight  at  lunar  reentry  speed  is 
concerned,  I  believe  the  United  States  is 
somewhat  ahead  of  the  Soviets.  For  ex- 
ample, on  November  9.  1967.  almost  a 
year  earlier  than  Zond  5.  NASA  flew 
Apollo  4  on  a  real  precursory  trip  for  fu- 
ture manned  flight  from  the  moon.  Our 
spacecraft,  while  it  did  not  go  out  as  far 


as  the  moon,  was  pushed  into  an  ellipti- 
cal orbit  of  almost  12.000  miles  from 
earth  and  then  driven  back  into  earth's 
atmosphere  at  a  speed  in  excess  of  25.000 
miles  per  hour.  This  is  approximately  the 
same  speed  as  that  developed  by  Zond  5 
in  its  return  to  earth.  The  Apollo  4  flight 
was  that  of  an  actual  man-intended 
flight  vehicle  as  compared  with  the  ap- 
parently much  smaller  spacecraft  used 
by  the  Soviets  in  the  Zond  5  flight. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  these  re- 
marks is  simply  to  place  the  recent  Rus- 
sian space  accomplishment  in  its  proper 
perspective.  It  says  nothing  of  the  future. 
Unless  the  NASA  space  programs  are 
adequately  funded,  which  I  do  not  think 
Is  the  case  for  flscal  year  1969.  we  will 
not  remain  first  in  space. 


THE  HEART  DISEASE,  CANCER, 
AND  STROKE  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  we  of  the 
Sisecial  Committee  on  Aging  have  been 
interested  in  the  Implementation  of  Pub- 
lic Law  89-239.  the  heart  disease,  cancer, 
and  stroke  bill  enacted  during  1965.  It 
authorized  $340,000,000  over  a  period  of 
3  years  for  the  establishment  of  centers 
specializing  in  the  treatment  of  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  and  stroke.  Headquarters 
for  one  of  these  regional  programs  is  at 
the  University  of  Utah  Medical  Center  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  This  is  the  intermountaln 
regional  medical  program,  which  serves 
the  entire  State  of  Utah  and  portions  of 
Colorado,  Idaho.  Montana.  Nevada,  and 
Wyoming. 

An  article  on  this  regional  medical 
program  appears  in  the  September  1968 
issue  of  the  magazine  Hospital  Practice. 
It  is  an  informative  account  of  the  co- 
operation between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, an  outstanding  medical  training 
center,  doctors,  nurses,  and  others  which 
is  bringing  to  the  citizens  of  these  States 
"the  benefits  of  medical-scientific  ad- 
vances in  the  fields  of  heart,  stroke,  and 
cancer."  As  a  discussion  of  what  this  leg- 
islation has  done  and  can  continue  to  do 
for  our  Nation's  elderly  and  others,  the 
article  is  well  worth  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  Members  of  Congress  and 
others  who  are  interested.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Program  Is  Regional,  the  Pcxoback  Is 
Local 

(By  C.  Hllmon  Castle,  University  of  Utah) 
(Note. — Dr.  Castle  Is  coordinator  of  the 
Intermountaln  Regional  Medical  Program 
and  professor  of  postgraduate  medical  edu- 
cation, associate  professor  of  medicine,  and 
associate  dean  of  the  University  of  Utah  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  Salt  Lake  City.) 

Late  on  a  Saturday  night  Just  before 
Christmas  last  year,  a  65-year-old  man  was 
admitted  to  the  coronary  care  unit  of  a  Bil- 
lings. Mont .  hospital.  As  the  nurse  attached 
electrocardiographic  leads  and  Inserted  an 
Intracath  to  monitor  venous  pressure,  the 
patient  went  Into  ventricular  fibrillation. 
The  nurse  defibrlllated  him  quickly.  A  super- 
visor attributed  his  survival  to  the  Inter- 
mountaln Regional  Medical  Program's  course 
In  coronary  care,  which  the  nurse  had  com- 
pleted hardly  a  month  before.  Held  at  the 
University  of  Utah  Medical  Center  and  three 
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hospitals  m  Salt  Lake  City,  the  course  had 
emphasized  what  a  nurse  should  do  In  car- 
diopulmonary emergencies  In  the  absence  of 
a  physician  It  had  also  covered  recognition 
and  treatment  of  arrhythmias.  CommenUng 
on  the  Billings  episode,  the  supervisor  wrote 
IBMP  headquarters  at  the  medical  center: 
•We  are  very  proud  of  her  and  of  the  won- 
derful work  you  are  doing  for  the  people  of 
our  community." 

BUUngs  Is  about  380  miles  from  Salt  Lake 
City,  as  the  crow  flies,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  No  form  of  uanspor- 
tatlon  could  have  brought  this  patient  to 
the  medical  center  in  time  to  save  him.  In 
the  person  of  the  trained  nurse,  however, 
the  medical  center  was  at  the  bedside.  If  the 
words  "medical  center"  are  taken  to  mean 
the  place  where  the  latest  advances  in  med- 
ical knowledge,  equipment,  and  skills  are 
ready  for  application,  then  I  can  phrase  the 
IRMP's  objective  as  that  of  putting  every 
patient  In  a  medical  center. 

The  IRMP,  covering  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  sparsely  populated  areas  among  the  54 
regional  medical  programs  spanning  the  U.S., 
Includes  the  entire  state  of  Utah  and  portions 
of  Wyoming.  Colorado.  Idaho.  Nevada,  and 
Montana.  This  area  of  2.2  million  persons 
has  129  hospitals,  mostly  under  50  beds  in 
size,  and  approximately  2,000  physicians  in 
100  communities  In  and  around  the  "Great 
American  Desert."  Trying  to  help  medicine 
flourish  despite  the  handicaps  of  geography 
and  population  scatter  has  never  impressed 
us  as  easy  In  any  way.  By  "us"  I  mean  the 
medical  centers,  medical  associations  of  the 
states  and  counties,  and  hospital  staffs.  In 
Aug\ist  1966,  after  months  of  preparation, 
the  IRMP  received  a  $456,000  first-year  plan- 
ning grant  under  the  federal  law  aimed  at 
combating  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and 
related  diseases.  In  Its  short  lifetime,  the 
IRMP  has  recruited  a  staff,  set  up  lines  of 
communication,  explained  itself  to  lay  and 
professional  persons.  Identified  urgent  needs, 
and  established  pilot  projects. 

Of  the  13  pilot  projects  funded  since  April 
1967.  the  course  In  coronary  care  attended  by 
the  nurse  from  Billings  probably  best  illus- 
trates the  outlook  and  modus  operandi  of  the 
IRMP.  This  project  was  based  on  the  philos- 
ophy that  effective  postgraduate  education 
Is  problem  oriented.  And  our  other  efforts 
for  physicians,  too.  are  aimed  at  helping  the 
practitioner  solve  problems  he  meets  In  his 
daily  work  and  at  doing  so  with  an  under- 
standing of  how  people  learn  and  what  Is 
attractive  to  the  learner. 

In  1966.  to  gain  a  general  Impression  of 
the  Utah  practitioner's  perception  of  his 
needs  and  to  begin  a  dialog  between  the  prac- 
ticing and  academic  communities  on  what 
to  do  to  Improve  patient  care,  a  survey  was 
made  In  the  state  by  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  Utah  State  Medical  As- 
sociation, and  the  University  of  Utah  College 
of  Medicine. 

We  fotmd  that  Utah  physicians  are  similar 
to  other  American  physicians  In  education 
and  specialty  distribution.  They  work  53 
hours  a  week  on  the  average.  Half  of  456 
physicians  responding  to  the  survey  (907 
were  polled)  Indicated  they  felt  they  saw  too 
many  patients.  The  survey  yielded  estimates 
that  from  20 '^^  to  50%  of  what  they  do  In 
practice  could  be  done  by  an  assistant  under 
their  supervision.  Physicians  spent  relatively 
little  time  In  planned  continuing  education 
and  mostly  Just  read  Journals.  They  had  no 
system  for  feedback  In  their  educational  ef- 
forts and  no  reliable  way  of  telling  how  well 
they  took  care  of  patients.  Interestingly 
enough,  the  survey  found  that  physicians 
spent  almost  as  much  time  on  third-party- 
payer  forms  as  on  continuing  studies. 

There  was  marked  variation  In  the  educa- 
tional needs  perceived  by  physicians  In 
various  specialties,  and  there  was  no  cor- 
relation between  the  most  frequent  problems 
they  encountered  In  their  offices  and  their 


list  of  priority  needs.  We  learned  from  the 
survey  that  what  a  physician  wants  to  know 
and  what  he  needs  to  know  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  same.  For  example,  he  may  want 
to  be  able  to  read  cardiograms  expertly,  but 
an  audit  of  clinical  records  may  show  he 
has  a  greater  need  to  learn  how  to  utilize 
digitalis. 

In  the  past  few  years,  Intensive  coronary 
care  units  (CCU's)  have  been  established 
In  nearly  two  dozen  hospitals  In  the  IRMP 
area.  Physicians  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
learn  how  to  use  this  facility  proiJerly  where 
It  exists  locally  or  how  to  obtain  a  unit  and 
the  personnel  to  staff  It.  In  planning  discus- 
sions. It  became  clear  to  us  that  a  post- 
graduate medical  education  effort  centered  en 
CCU's  had  a  ready  made  audience  among 
physicians  as  well  as  hospital  administrators 
and  nurses.  We  recognized  that  the  uni- 
versity faculty  could  carry  only  part  of  the 
burden.  The  solution:  The  physicians  who 
need  to  learn  must  also  become  teachers. 

One  of  our  first  moves  was  to  identify  the 
community  hospitals  with  CCU's  In  which 
the  physicians  and  nurses  were  willing  to 
undertake  training  that  would  enable  them 
to  become  supervisors  or  teachers  for  the 
units.  These  physicians  would  be  expected  to 
carry  the  knowledge  gained  at  a  medical 
center  back  to  other  physicians  and  to 
hospital  personnel  In  their  communities.  The 
physicians  were  designated  "nore  faculty 
members"  of  the  IRMP.  We  found  that  train- 
ing In  acute  cardiac  care  appealed  to  prac- 
titioners in  several  ways.  Some  wanted  to 
improve  their  reputations  for  expertise,  some 
wanted  Identification  with  the  university, 
some  wanted  to  be  able  to  specialize  more  In 
cardiology,  and  some  Just  wanted  to  learn 
something  new  and  become  better  doctors. 
Let  me  talk  of  our  start  In  terms  of  a 
single  community.  Ogden,  Utah,  35  miles 
from  Salt  Lake  City,  has  a  population  of 
150,000  within  about  a  half-hour's  auto- 
mobile drive.  Both  hospitals  In  Ogden.  Dee 
Memorial  and  St.  Benedict's  have  excellent 
CCU's.  In  trying  to  find  prospective  core 
faculty  members,  we  ran  into  reluctance. 
As  one  physician  expressed  it.  "It  sounds 
like  a  good  Idea,  but  I'm  not  sure  I  want 
to  be  In  a  program  supported  by  the  federal 
government.   Let  me  think   about   It." 

We  explained  the  nature  of  the  federal 
RMP  law,  especially  the  commitment  to  local 
Initiative.  Finally,  we  found  two  physicians 
able  and  willing  to  Join  the  core  faculty.  Both 
had  special  training  in  cardiology  but  wanted 
more,  and  both  were  willing  to  help  hospitals 
m  the  medical  service  area  linked  to  Ogden 
hospitals  (an  area  extending  as  far  as  Idaho) . 
Important  to  IRMP  effectiveness  was  the  will- 
ingness of  these  physicians  to  help  other 
hospitals  set  up  CCU's.  Our  hope  was  that 
the  Ogden  hospitals  and  core  faculty  mem- 
bers would  be  able,  in  time,  to  add  to  the 
IRMP's  training  capacity  and  thus  minimize 
reliance  on  extrareglonal  resources.  Before 
IRMP  was  operational.  Ogden  had  sent  nurses 
outside  the  state  for  training. 

The  two  physicians  from  Ogden  and  23 
from  1 1  other  communities  made  up  the  flrst 
group  of  25  to  be  trained  as  core  faculty 
members.  Prior  to  the  first  training  session, 
core  faculty  members  and  IRMP  representa- 
tives had  discussions  on  what  the  physicians' 
commitment  meant,  what  our  commitment 
meant,  and  what  problems  each  party  might 
confront.  As  core  faculty  members,  we  ex- 
plained, they  would  be  on  the  medical  school 
clinical  faculty  in  cardiology.  They  were  told 
that  the  IRMP  would  pay  them  a  nominal 
stipend  or  consultation  fee  for  time  spent  in 
teaching  coronary  care.  For  supervising  the 
care  given  In  the  CCU's  and  while  training 
they  would  receive  no  fee. 

The  core  faculty  is  expected  to  attend  a 
series  of  three  three-day  courses  within  one 
year.  The  three-day  span  was  picked  as 
long  enough  to  convey  a  solid  block  of  In- 
struction and  convenient  for  the  practicing 
physician.  The  series  of  courses  eventually 


win  tie  together  to  provide  the  knowledge 
and  skills  required  for  expert  coronary  care 
as  well  as  for  effective  teaching. 

The  inaugural  course,  held  in  January, 
focused  primarily  on  arrhythmias  and  elec- 
trical pacing,  but  also  covered  elements  of 
data  gathering  and  teaching.  The  25  phy- 
sicians were  busy  from  morning  through 
evening  in  seminars,  lectures,  and  laboratory 
demonstrations  conducted  by  five  nationally 
known  cardiologists  and  members  of  the 
University  of  Utah  faculty.  One  result  of  the 
course  was  that  physicians  from  the  region 
were  drawn  together  and  came  to  know  the 
facilities  and  expertise  available  In  other 
communities  that  might  benefit  a  patient 
with  a  particular  cardiac  problem.  They  also 
became  familiar  with  the  resources  of  the 
medical  center — Its  library,  faculty,  labora- 
tories. 

The  objective  of  the  courses  Is  not  to  dic- 
tate to  the  physician  how  a  CCU  should  be 
run  but  to  give  him  a  background  and  as- 
sistance that  he  can  apply  In  his  local  com- 
munltv.  After  he  returns  to  his  community, 
the  IRMP  maintains  contact,  providing  in- 
formation, guides  to  practice,  help  In  solving 
problems  of  care  and  teaching,  and  observa- 
tions and  suggestions  about  medical,  nursing, 
and  administrative  activities  on  which  he 
seeks  assistance  We  make  sure  the  physician 
receives  guides  published  by  the  American 
Heart  Association  and  American  College  of 
Cardiology  on  coronary  care. 

To  help  the  physician  In  teaching  his  CCU 
nur.ses  and  In  evaluating  their  performance, 
we  give  him  a  "Coronary  Care  Curriculum 
Guide."  In  addition,  we  receive  data  from 
each  CCU  on  the  management  of  their  pa- 
tients. We  are  establishing  a  form  to  be  used 
by  all  CCU's  that  will  help  the  physician  re- 
view the  activities  he  supervises.  The  form 
also  will  help  us  compare  the  performances 
of  units  so  that  we  can  Identify  successful 
and  unsuccessful  patterns  of  care  and  adjust 
our  training  objectives. 

Because  record  keeping  is  so  Important  to 
quality  control  and  training,  as  well  as  to  re- 
search, additional  detalfe  of  our  approach 
may  be  of  Interest.  The  clinical  data  sheet  we 
are  developing  will  provide  a  uniform  system 
lor  recording  events  In  the  patient's  Illness 
and  treatment  chronologically  and  In  detail. 
This  chronology  Is  expected  to  permit  an  ex- 
pert cardiologist  to  review  the  case  and  ask 
searching  questions  about  what  the  physi- 
cian or  nurse  did  or  could  have  done  before 
or  after  an  event.  The  sheets  should  help 
identify  associations  between  treatment  pat- 
terns and  patient  responses.  In  short,  the 
data  will  become  our  teacher. 

The  responsibility  to  furnish  data  on  the 
sheet  becomes  a  stimulus  to  maintaining 
quality  of  care.  For  example,  since  the  prac- 
titioner must  record  parameters  that  are  sig- 
nificant when  an  event  occurs,  he  cannot 
forget  these  aspects  of  care.  The  record  also 
Is  Important  as  a  feedback  for  IRMP  teaching 
functions  At  first  the  data  sheets  will  be 
collated  manually,  but  their  design  permits 
their  adaptation  to  computer  analysis. 

Coronary  care  units  provide  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  research,  and  Indeed  there 
is  no  better  way  to  grasp  clinical  cardiology 
than  through  research  at  the  bedside.  Two 
core  faculty  members  are  currently  collecting 
descriptions  about  patients'  responses  to 
various  drugs  and  procedures  employed  in 
shock.  From  this  effort  they,  and  we.  will 
learn  more  effective  means  of  treatment.  We 
win  also  learn  how  to  collect  data  more 
effectively.  Looking  far  down  the  line.  I  can 
visualize  the  transmission  of  data  from  a 
call  bv  data-phone  directly  from  sen- 
sors on  the  patient  so  that  the  attending 
cardiologist  may  query  the  computer's  mem- 
ory on  experience  of  one  therapeutic  maneu- 
ver versus  another  In  thousands  of  stored 
case  records  In  four  hospitals  we  are  now 
using  the  computer  to  collect  data  and  es- 
tablish ranges  of  hemodynamic  parameters 
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In   [MtUenta   with    heart   and   lung   dlMaMs 
as  well  aa  In  normal  people. 

Out  nunea'  training  program  began  be- 
fore the  physician  training  effort.  By  early 
19«8,  oyer  100  nurses  had  been  through  a 
thn«-w«et  curriculum  that  give*  them  a 
foundation  In  acute  cardiac  care.  After  a 
three-month  Interval,  they  return  to  the 
medical  center  for  another  week  of  Instruc- 
tion and  review  of  pracucal  problems  en- 
countered In  patient  care  and  In  teaching 
their  pe«r8.  During  the  three-month  in- 
terval they  receive  "homework"  and  tests 
by  correspondence.  For  Instance,  they  are 
sent  cardiograms  to  analyze  for  arrhythmias 
(and  the  IRMP  checks  the  answers).  We 
emphasize  this  ability  because  nurses  en- 
counter problems  in  rhythm  every  day. 
While  they  are  In  training  at  the  center,  their 
expenses  are  reimbursed  by  the  IRMP,  and 
their  salaries  are  maintained  by  their  hos- 
pitals. 

Besides  physicians  and  nurses,  electronics 
technicians  receive  training  at  the  medical 
center  A  by-product  of  physician  and  nurse 
training  ts  a  greater  demand  for  expert  main- 
tenance of  ecu  equipment.  Eventually,  we 
expect  to  Identify  the  aspects  of  coronary 
caw  that  a  licensed  practical  nurse  can  take 
ovar  from. the  profeaslonal  registered  a\in» 
( who  already  does  many  tasks  that  two  years 
ago  were  performed  only  by  a  physician). 
EJelegatlon  of  tasks  to  personnel  with  less 
formal  training  can  be  done,  but  only  if 
training  in  coronary  care  has  been  thorough 
and  quality  of  care  Is  closely  controlled.  With 
the  help  of  a  cardiologist  panel  we  are  an- 
alyzing many  of  the  CCU  functions  to  see 
which  aspects  of  care  can  be  delegated. 

As  ffiMP- trained  physicians  and  nurses  at 
hospitals  In  Ogden.  Pocatello.  Reno,  and 
other  communities  Instruct  more  physicians 
and  nurses,  the  demand  for  CCTTs  will  grow. 
In  a  sense,  we  complete  a  circle  that  began 
with  the  need  to  staff  existing  CCU"s  with 
well- trained  persons.  The  avallablUty  of 
training  wUl  spur  outlying  hospitals  to  have 
ecu's.  In  my  opinion,  most  general  hospitals 
need  such  a  unit.  This  should  no  longer  be  :i 
question  for  debate.  A  basic  rationale  of  the 
federal  law  U  to  provide  equal  access  In  every 
region  to  the  highest  quaaty  of  care  regard- 
less of  the  patient's  place  of  residence,  and 
this  requires  ubiquity  of  CCTJ's.  But  even  If 
the  law  did  not  exist,  no  physician  respon- 
sible for  a  cardiac  patient  today  should  lack 
affiliation  with  a  hospital  having  a  CCU. 

The  IRMP  Ideal  Is  to  have  almost  every  pa- 
tient within  an  hour  of  a  CCU.  Practically, 
we  aim  at  having  90<^r  of  the  poptUaUon  in 
our  region  within  50  mllea  of  a  unit.  To  ac- 
complish this,  the  region  needs  to  add  20 
more  CCU's  to  the  20  It  now  has  We  also  are 
Investigating  the  use  of  helicopters  and  other 
mobile  units  to  reduce  transportation  time. 
The  mobile  unit  might  have  drugs.  Intrave- 
nous fluids,  devices  for  closed  chest  compres- 
sion, an  oscilloscope  to  display  rhythm,  a 
deflbrlllator.  and  equipment  for  cutdowns 
and   passing  catheters. 

Another  ideal  Is  to  link  all  physicians  in 
postgraduate  educational  activities.  We  have 
a  two-way  radio  network  covering  40  hos- 
pitals and  the  medical  center,  plus  a  system 
of  acquiring,  producing,  and  distributing 
films,  slides,  and  television  and  sound  tapes 
for  medical  education.  Eighteen  hospitals  al- 
ready have  conference  rooms  for  teaching.  10 
have  audio  playback  equipment,  and  four 
have  TV  tape  pUyback  capability.  Nine  hos- 
pitals have  audited  medical  records  systems 
Integrated  with  educational  programs.  The 
IRMP  provides  consultants  on  patient  care 
problems  in  varloxu  diseases,  laboratory  serv- 
ices, and  medical  education  projects,  and 
offers  a  cadre  of  teaching  faculty  for  com- 
munity hospital  education  programs,  a  dial- 
access  system  for  Information  on  specific 
clinical  subJecU.  and  Ubrary  loan  services. 

The   use   of   these   resources   depends   on 
practitioner  Interest  and  need.  The  problem- 
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oriented  approach  has  been  shown  to  be  very 
effective  In  the  ooronaiy  care  effort.  This  ap- 
proach U  being  applied  to  the  cancer  and 
stroke  targets  framed  by  the  basic  federal 
legislation  under  which  mUP  operates.  As 
th«s«  sffort*  reach  the  level  of  the  coronary 
care  effort,  there  will  be  a  need  to  coordinate 
activities  within  a  hospital,  among  hospitals, 
and  between  hospitals  and  the  university. 
This  role  will  be  filled  by  a  medical  educa- 
tion coordinator  (MBC)  In  the  community, 
who  ts  selected  by  the  medical  profession  In 
the  community  and  the  IRMP.  The  IRMP 
now  has  six  MBC's.  and  two  of  them  are  In 
Ogden.  One  of  the  Ogden  physicians  who 
helped  Identify  core  faculty  prospects  and 
work  out  communications  with  the  univer- 
sity U  a  fxill-tlme  MBC.  Other  physicians 
serve  part  time. 

The  hospltaU  served  by  the  MEC's  wUl  be- 
come— through  heart,  cancer,  and  stroke 
project* — controlled  educational  environ- 
ment*  in  which  medical  student*  can  be  ob- 
served and  evaluated  as  they  are  Introduced 
to  the  problems  of  medical  practice  In  the 
community.  With  proper  supervision  and  as- 
sistance, many  community  hospitals  can  pro- 
vide learning  experiences  comparable  to.  and 
In  some  ways  better  than,  those  In  university 
teaching  hospitals. 

Cross-fertilization  of  projects  In  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  and  stroke  ts  evolving.  We  ex- 
pect that  a  computerized  tumor  registry  with 
a  system  for  patient  follow-up  and  physician 
education  will  be  a  model  for  a  coronary 
registry.  The  cancer  prototype  Is  a  tool  for 
helping  the  physician  evaluate  the  quality  of 
care  his  patients  receive  and  for  providing 
direction  in  developing  educational  programs 
and  diagnostic  and  treatment  facilities.  Sys- 
tematic data  collection  and  reporting  through 
the  regional  tumor  registry  are  expected  to 
help  us  understand  patterns  of  disease  within 
the  region  and  how  local  environmental  fac- 
tors Influence  them.  Collection  of  daU  In 
remote  communities  may  stimulate  clinical 
research  on  the  types  of  patients  confronting 
the  local  practitioner  rather  than  the  highly 
selected  patients  seen  by  specialists  In  a  large 
medical  center.  The  registry  U  a  further  ap- 
plication of  our  beliefs  that  clinical  research 
In  communities  will  catalyze  postgraduate 
education. 

Besides  Unking  physicians  and  hospital 
colleagues,  the  IRMP  is  encouraging  devel- 
opment of  community  committees  of  pro- 
fessional and  lay  persons  to  assess  com- 
munity needs,  voice  criticism,  and  ex- 
press expectation*.  So  far,  only  three  such 
groups  have  been  formed  in  Butte,  Poca- 
tello, and  Reno.  We  are  watching  their  evo- 
lution to  see  the  kinds  of  roles  they  will 
play.  We  believe  that  such  conunltteee 
could  make  sxweys  of  what  physical  facili- 
ties and  services  the  community  needs, 
what  Is  being  done  to  obtain  them,  and  how 
the  IRMP  might  help.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  the  committee,  on  the  basis  of  local 
data  on  the  Incidence  of  myocardial  Infarc- 
tion, determines  that  the  local  hospital 
needs  a  CCU.  It  might  launch  a  fund  drive, 
simultaneously  lining  up  support  for  plan- 
ning and  training  from  the  IRMP. 

Our  message  to  communities,  hospitals. 
and  physicians  boll*  down  to  this:  "Come 
to  grips  with  yoiir  own  problems.  We  will 
help  Identify  them  and  find  solutions."  To- 
ward this  end  the  IRMP  Is  making  up  health 
care  profiles  for  each  community  in  Utah, 
showing  available  manpower  and  hospital 
facilities.  socioeconomic  characteristics, 
and  financial  resources.  We  are  still  in  the 
early  stages  of  our  work,  but  I  believe  our 
coronary  care  projects  have  already  shown 
how  regional  medical  programs  can  Improve 
the  distribution  and  quality  of  care.  They 
are  thus  helping  to  realize — without  com- 
pulsion or  outside  dictation — the  goal  of 
the  federal  law:  "To  encourage  and  assist 
the  physicians  and  medical  Institutions  of 
the  nation  to  make  available  to  their  p*« 


tienu  the  beneflto  of  medlcal-sclentiflc  ad- 
vances In  the  field*  of  heart,  stroke,  and 
cancer." 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday was  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, which  was  established  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958. 

The  accomplishments  of  NASA  in 
manned  space  flight,  space  science  and 
applications,  aeronautics,  and  the  as- 
sociated research  and  technology  have 
exceeded  our  early  expectations,  and  the 
people  who  have  made  this  possible  are 
to  be  congratulated.  I  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  all  of  the  men  and  women 
who  have  worked  to  make  NASA  such  a 
great  success  during  the  first  10  years. 
Their  efforts  have  placed  this  country 
in  a  position  of  preeminence  In  space  and 
aeronautics. 

The  work  force  that  I  congratulate 
once  numbered  over  400.000  men  and 
women.  Because  of  cuts  in  NASA's  budget 
by  both  the  executive  branch  and  Con- 
gress, that  work  force  has  been  dropping 
steadily  during  the  past  few  years  and 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1969  will  be  down 
to  just  over  200,000.  Without  adequate 
funding  the  United  States  cannot  retain 
the  first  position  in  sp€u;e  and  aero- 
nautics and  In  my  judgment  NASA  is 
not  adequately  funded  for  fiscal  year 
1969. 

Ten  years  from  now  NASA  will  be 
celebrating  its  20th  anniversary.  I  hope 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  at  that 
time  will  l)e  able  to  stand  here  and  con- 
gratulate the  agency  and  its  people  for 
20  years  of  accomplishment  and  say  that 
the  United  States  Is  stUl  first  in  space 
and  in  aeronautics.  But  unless  we  are 
vigilant  and  supply  the  agency  with  the 
needed  authorizations  and  appropri- 
ations, that  statement  will  not  be  made. 


SMALL    NEWSPAPERS    GRASP    GUN 
LAW  ARGUMENTS 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  stripped  of 
the  sophistication  and  gloss  applied  to 
them  by  big  city  editors  and  news  direc- 
tors, the  nub  of  most  issues  is  a  small, 
basic,  easily  understood  point  all  Impor- 
tant to  deciding  the  question. 

It  is  crucial  to  focus  on  the  nub  of  the 
issue,  and  so  it  should  be  as  unadorned, 
stark  fact  central  to  the  argument. 

In  the  matter  of  getting  to  the  people 
the  facts  of  the  Federal  gun  control 
debate.  I  have  found  time  and  again 
that  the  small  town  newsman  as  often  as 
not  is  one  of  the  first  to  grasp  the  key 
I>arts  of  an  issue. 

Then,  shorn  of  the  embellishments 
and  the  tacky  verbiage  so  common  a 
product  of  skyscraper  editorial  offices, 
he  tells  it  to  his  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  spread  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  large  number  of 
such  pieces  of  editorial  opinion  during 
the  current  debate  on  firearms  controls 
so  that  they  might  be  available  to  Sen- 
ators. I  have  received  additional  views 
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on  gun  controls  that  I  wish  to  call  to  the  There   being   no   fJ^tion    Jhe   ^i"  J\,V^^:^l\TJ'^t^V^'Znr!^l 

attention  of  the  Senate.  torials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  ^  ^^^«^  ^^  ^^y  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  3^0?.  if 

The  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Journal  took  Record,  as  follows:  j^^^  through  some  reputable  dealer.  This  is 

<tnme     figures     on     firearms     homicides  (Prom  the  Montgomery  (Ala)  Journal,  Sept.  the   situation   which   calls   so   urgently   for 

wllJch  ?  re^Sitly  used  in  arguments  on  16.  IW8I  some  measure  of   meaningful  control  over 

the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  pointed  out  Th*  Piottem  speak  gun  sales.                  

that   the   chances  of   getUng   killed    in  a  study  by  Sen.  Thomas  Dodd  of  con-  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  &  Oour- 
Nevada.    Texas,    or    Mississippi    during  nectlcut.   a  leading  Oongrewlona    advocate  I't  m               Jr,  Sept.  4, 19681 
1967  were  twice  as  great  as  In  New  York  of  gun  conti-ols,  discloses  the  following  in-  ^^^  qun  Dez^hasis 
and   five   times   as   great   as   in  Rhode  formation.                  ,„„„^         ,  ».  „,  a  recent  news  storv  with  a  New  York  date- 
Island,  -a  State  which  is  almost  entirely  (Murder  rate  per  100,000  population]  ^^^A  ^,^^^^''f„^^'[hlng  of  a  trend  toward 
covered  by  cities."  SUtes  with  gun  control :  de-emphaslzlng   sales   of   toy   guns.   Similar 

The  editorial  argument  is  based  on  the  Rhode    island -     i»  reports  from  other  places  support  the  idea 

murder  rate  with  firearms  in  States  with         Massachusetts a.  4  ^^^^         manufacturers  and  toy  retailers  are 

muraer  rate  wiui  nreamis  m  ^'•'••'"  ""           New  York — *•  8  -esDondlne  to  the  \^'ld€spread  view  that  play- 

-;ood  firearms  laws  compared   to  those        ^^^    j         3.5  [f^P^fHrnula^^furi  breeds  harmful  at- 

States  with  poor  on  nonexistent  firearms  Pennsylvania    3.2  t'j'fu^s  jn  ^udren. 

laws  during  the  year  of  1967.  The  States  states  with  minimal  or  no  gun  controls:  ,^^^  point  Is  debatable.  Though  some  psy- 

wlth  good  laws  had  a  consistently  lower  Louisiana  9-9  chologlsts  see  such  guns  and  other  war  toys 

murder  rate  with  firearms  than  did  the         Arizona   6.1  ^^  ^  ^^  thing,  others  argue  that  they  pro- 

nther  croUD  Nevada    lO-^  yme  a  good  outlet  fornatural  aggressive  Im- 

utiici  B»"UH.                 ^»„*„H.                                     Texas 91  oulses    It  Is  clear,  however,  that  retailers  In 

The  editors  then  stated:  Mississippi   9.7  ^X  communities  have  begun  either  to  re- 

Thls  raises  two  questions:  ^       dangerous  move  toy  guns  and  the  like  from  their  shelves 

Are  the  people   of  Mississippi  more  mur-  ..^^^J^^k  thP  /treete trthe  bll cltlef  Yet  or  are  playing  down  the  sale  of  such  Items. 

derous  by  nature  than  the  people  of  Rhode  ^^^^'^^.i^.^^^e^^^/^etting  kUled'ln   Nevlda!  A  rem^k'by'one  New  York  store  executive 

l*>an<l'  Texas   or  MIssIssIddI   are  twice  as  great  as  In  may  be  taken  as  summing  up  the  rationale 

or  IS  It  simply  that  the  people  of  Rhode  ^^^Vr^^.'^t  fllftUes  asTeataf in  Rhode  of  Ihls  move:   "We  hope  It's  going  tohelp 

Island  who  are  murderous  by  nature  cannot  ^^^^  ^^^^^  j^  ^^^^^^  entirely  cov-  eliminate  the  trend  toward  violence  by  lessen- 

eet  their  hands  on  guns  necessary  to  commit  ■  ing  exposure  of  children  to  the  gun. 

their  crimes.  This  ralsef  two  Questions-  As  noted  above,  psychologlsta  differ  about 

That  "tells  It  like  It  is."  ^  ITe't^^^e^jre''^;  ^^^.^7^'^^.  Tot^ ^s'laS"  Bu^t  '"^^T^^^!  ^^oZ 

That  puts  it  simply.  Tr^^->^  ^                              "^^  re^n  to  beUeve  that  when  children  play  at 

It   is  not   diflicult   to   understand   the  or  is  it  simply  that  the  people  of  Rhode  is-  killing  they  are  to  some  extent  be'ng^on- 

need  for  effective  firearms  controls  when  j^^^  who  are  murderous  by  nature  cannot  ditioned  to  »•««"«».  ;^°^f£?,%^*""^"P^^„'^ 

it  Is  stated  that  way.  get  their  hands  on  the  guns  necessary  to  way  o    solving  problems^The  de-em phasls  on 

The  editorial  is  a  tribute  to  the  Issue  Sommlt  their  cr.mes_  Sdlble'^effort'  to  ^unS^I  ^is' 

and  to  the  editors.  

In    an    equally    simple    editorial,    the  [Prom  the  Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  West  Virginian,  [Prom  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times,  Sept.  16, 

Fairmont  West  Virginian  noted  the  cor-  Sept.  6,  1968]  igesj 

relation  between  the  lower  gun  murder  Ounnwc  them  down  at^ticrime  commisicialism  Up 

rates  In  States  with  good  laws.  No  surprise  to  this  newspaper  Is  the  report  ^^  government  agencies  aren't  doing  any- 

Obvlously  aware  of  the  powerful  lobby  °r  the  FBI  that  the  f"f ,}!,ffl"'"|Jf  °r^^"  thing  about  crime,  private  enterprise  is. 

fl<Thtfnp  tn  block  nassaee  of  better  Fed-  *  murder  weapon  m  the  United  States,  play-  ^ej          j^j^  ^^^  devices,  the  average  per- 

flghtlng  to  DIOCK  passage  01  .°"^^^/^"  mg  a  role  in  63  per  cent  of  the  nation's  more  taWne  personal  steps  to  protect  hlm- 

eral  gun  controls,  the  West  Virginian  ob-  ^j,«^  ja.OOO  homicides  last  year.  This  is  a  17  ^°[}  from  lall^s  e°emente 

served:  per  cent  increase  over  1966.  states  with  some  Gun-totlng   has  Increased,  the   ladles   are 

All  of  which  win  mean  nothing  to  the  gun  form  of  gun  control  generally  had  a  lower  searching     attics     and     antique     shops     for 

fanatics.  proportion  of  gun  deaths  than  states  that     Qrandj^a's  oJd-fashloned  hat  pins  which  can 

did  not,  the  report  revealed.  All  of  which  will      ^^^^  double  as  a  deadly  weapon.  Chain-link 

The    Rochester,    Minn.,    Post-Bulletin  mean  nothing  to  the  gun  fanatics.  fence  sales  are  rising  and  agencies  which  rent 

reports  on  an  18-year-old  who  found  it  security  dogs  to  guard   property  say  they 

"all  too  e«isy  to  buy  an  automatic  pistol"  |Prom  the  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin,     cannot  meet  the  Increasing  demand 

and  then  shoot  a  friend  In  a  casual  argu-  July  9,  19681  we  may  also  assume  that  burglar  alarm 

ment.  The  Bulletin  then  observes:  otm  at  Haki>-and  used  systems  are  being  J'l^^""* '''„?;*^);t';  ""!^' 

"  "  ,  ,.^        ^  w  taers  and  more  businesses  are  employing  in- 

The  18-year-old  at  Elk  River  and  his  gun  Gerry  Hauan  of  Elk  River  might  not  be  ^"aisecurlty  personnel 
were  not  what  the  framers  of  the  Constltu-  lying  seriously  wounded  In  the  Coon  Rapids  ,^^  criminal  U  making  Jobs  and  stlmulat- 
llon  had  in  mind  when  the  right  of  a  mUltla  Mercy  Hospital  but  for  one  thing:  an  18-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  presenting  a  challenge 
10  beer  arms  was  Incorporated  In  that  docu-  year-old  youth  found  It  all  too  easy  to  buy  ^o  Inventive  minds  and  any  day  now  v.e  may 
ment.  Nor  Is  he  one  of  the  nation's  sports-  an  automatic  pistol.  The  shot  which  entered  ^^^^  something  new  In  crime  fighting  gear 
men  who  have  and  use  guns  for  pleas-  Hauan's  abdomen  was  flred  during  a  casual  ^^*^  introduced— something  like  a  purse  for 
ure  .  .  .  and  generally  with  circumspection,  argument  Friday  night  alongside  a  rural  ^^  ^^^  ladles  which  explodes  thirty  sec- 
He  Is.  rather,  representative  of  that  large  road.  With  the  gun  conveniently  at  hand.  It  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  snatched, 
group  supplied  with  guns  because  of  bravado  was  used.  Without  It,  some  harsh  words  and  There's  more  than  one  way  to  stop  a 
or  for  some  Illegal  purpose  .  .  .  probably  some  blows  would  have  been  the  p^jj^j^ai 

^^     ,     ,     .            ,       J  r^  „„  end  of  the  flare-up.                                                                                       

The  Lafayette.  Ind.,  Journal  and  Cour-  ^^^^  ,j  ^^  g,ant  that  the  out-and-out  ,prom  the  Paterson  (N.J.)  Call.  Aug.  29.  19681 

ler.  In  discussing  the  "harmful  attitudes  criminal  win  find  a  way  to  get  a  gun  in  spite  '"^                           nisAan  Pcst 

drilled   Into   children   who  spend   much  of  some  controls  over  gun  sales,  there  will  be  ^°  ^^              »     «  „     .•  »-» 

of    their    time    olavlng    with    toy    guns,  a  gam.  Not  aU  casual  buyers,  as  most  18-year-  "Murder  is  a  tricky  thing  to  ngure     aci- 

^LSfJS-  olds  might  be  considered,  would  be  in  posses-  ing  Police  Chief  Angelo  Esposlto  was  saying^ 

observed.  ^^^^   of    weapons    to    the    extent   now   true.  "There  will   always  be  murders,   and   police 

Surely  there  Is  some  reason  to  believe  that  ^^                wouldn't  bother  with  the  red  tape  can't  prevent  them." 

when   children   play   at   killing   they  are   to  .^at  controls  would  bring.  Others  who  ought  WeU,  maybe  not  all  of  them. 

some    extent    being    conditioned    to   regard  ^^^^  ^           ^^^^^  ^^^  circumstances  But  If  police  can't  prevent  them  the  law 

violence    as   an   acceptable   way   of   solving  nrevented  from  making  the  pur-  can  go  a  long  way  toward  heading  them  off. 

problems  The  de-emphasls  on  guns  In  the  ^"^^         ^  it  can,  but  It  hasn't  yet;  and  It  hasn  t  because 

toy  shops  strikes  us  as  a  commendable  ef-  ,j^^  i8-year-old  at  Elk  River  and  his  gun  too  many  people  mUunderstand.  for  reasons 

fort  to  counteract  this.  ^.^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  framers  of  the  Constltu-  that  are  not  entirely  clear,  the  purpose  be- 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  main  Is-  ^lon^ad  Jnm^^  T^^A^^iTLlt"^^'-  "^V^er'^'e  ^A^'^reT^P^ere  corn- 
sues  in  the  gun  control  debate.  menf  Nor^  hfone  of  the  nation's  sports-  mltted  In  Paterson.  Each  victim  was  gunned 

These   are  the  Issues  the  public  and  ^tn^S  have  and  Legui^  for  pleasure  .  .  .  down.  Each  was  a  crime  of  i^lon,  v  olence 

the  Congress  must  understand.  ^nd   generally  with   circumspection.  He   is.  of  the  moment.  Murder  hadnt  been  piannea 

They   are   simply   and   clearly  put   In  rather.   repreLntatlve   of   that  large   group  ^«11  ^^  ^Z?*"!- J^"^^^.^  "^^^^^^^ 

these  articles.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  supplied  with  guns  because  of  bravado  or  for  j;^^  went^or^gun^^  and  suddenly  homicide 

that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record.  some  lUegal  purpose.  had  been  commitxea. 
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The  purpoM  of  a  tougb  gun  control  ordl- 
nanc«  la  not  to  keep  gnxu  out  of  the  hands 
of  sportsmen  and  hunters.  Nor  will  it  always 
keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  the  profes- 
sional criminal  determined  to  get  hold  of  a 
sun.  But  It  will  keep  guns  out  of  reach  of 
the  man  who  suddenly  becomes  excitable 
beyond  reason  and  wanu  a  gun  to  punctuate 
his  argiunent.  A  tough  city  ordinance  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  limiting  the  sale  of 
firearms  and  ammunition.  It  might  have 
meant  that  three  people  slain  over  the  week- 
end would  be  alive  today.  It  might  have 
meant  that  three  persons  suspected  of  mur- 
der would  not  have  that  fearful  charge  to 
face  In  a  court  of  law. 

No  one's  right  will  be  compromised  by  .-» 
gun  ordinance  that  slows  the  easy  accessibil- 
ity of  weapons.  The  City  of  Passaic  has  en- 
acted a  gun  control  law.  Paterson  will  not 
be  In  error  If  it  moves  to  regulate  the  traffic 
In  firearms  that  has  pushed  the  city  to  an 
all-time  high  In  murders  for  a  year. 


October  2,  1968 


UNITED  NATIONS  OIL  SHALE 
SYMPOSIUM 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  pres- 
erviitlonjif  our  n&tural  resources  is  of 
real  importance  to  all  of  us.  But  just  as 
Important  is  the  wise  utilization  of  these 
resources. 

The  question  of  oil  shale  and  its  ulti- 
mate development  grows  in  significance 
each  day.  It  is  a  valuable  resource  which 
has  really  not  yet  been  touched  as  far  as 
development  Is  concerned. 

Not  all  countries,  however,  are  as  slow 
as  we  are  In  utilizing  its  oil  shale  re- 
serves. Canada  has  moved  ahead  with 
the  development  of  Its  Athabasca  tar 
sands. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  presently  using 
oil  shale  on  a  commercial  basis.  It  is 
used  as  a  low-grade  coal  to  bum  under 
boilers  in  powerplants.  Russia  utilizes  oil 
shale  in  a  number  of  ways,  including 
wood  preservatives,  gas.  oil.  and  other 
chemicals,  lime  for  soil,  and  building 
blocks.  None  of  it  is  wasted. 

These  uses  of  oU  shale  by  the  Soviet 
Union  were  revealed  at  a  United  Nations 
symposium  on  the  development  and  utili- 
zation of  oil  shale  resources  held  August 
26  to  September  8.  1968. 

Gerald  U.  Dinneen.  research  director  of 
the  Laramie  Petroleum  Research  Center 
in  Laramie.  Wyo..  was  one  of  a  party 
of  12  U.S.  scientists  taking  part  in  the 
conference. 

The  Laramie  Boomerang  of  September 
15,  1968,  published  an  article  about  Dr. 
Dinneen  and  the  symposium.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Dinneen    Finds    On.    Shale    Symposium    in 

Soviet  Union  Vert  Worthwhile 

(By  Hod  Campbell) 

"Our  hosts  went  to  all  lengths  to  be 
friendly  and  to  make  our  stay  pleasant." 
a«rald  U.  Dinneen.  research  director  of  the 
Laramie  Petroleum  Research  Center,  said  of 
Ills  trip  to  Russia  for  a  umted  Nations  sym- 
posium on  the  development  and  utUlzaUon 
of  oil  shale  resources. 

The  actual  conference,  which  lasted  for 
two  weeks,  was  held  at  PalUnn.  Estonia  a 
town  of  approximately  300,000  persons. 

Dinneen  and  his  wife  were  gone  for  three 
weeks,  flying  by  Pan  American  Airways  to 
Copenhagen,  then  into  Russia  on  a  Russian 
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aircraft.  The  conference  lasted  from  Aug.  26 
to  Sept.  8.  The  Dlnneens  were  part  of  a  party 
which  Included  12  U.S.  sclentuts.  There  were 
approximately  30  countries  outelde  the  So- 
viet Union  partlclpaUng  and  60  persons. 
There  were  200  from  Russia,  with  the  ma- 
jority being  from  Estonia. 

Site  of  the  conference  was  selected  be- 
cause Estonia  Is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the 
world  where  oil  shale  Is  being  used  on  a 
commercial  basis.  Estonia  uses  the  oil  as  a 
low  grade  coal  to  bum  under  boilers  in  power 
plants. 

All  of  those  persons  attending  the  sym- 
posium were  taken  on  a  tour  of  one  under- 
ground mine  of  which  there  were  nine,  and 
one  open  pit  mine.  They  then  toured  a 
processing  plant  where  retorting  of  oil  and 
gas  was  under  way.  and  a  power  plant  where 
the  shale  oil  was  being  used.  Dinneen  felt 
that  the  underground  mine  toured  by  the 
group  was  probably  the  better  of  the  nine 
mines. 

"As  far  as  we  could  tell  our  hosts  showed 
us  everything  there  was  to  see.""  Dinneen 
said.  "They  were  completely  thorough  and 
on  any  questions  we  asked  we  received  direct 
answers  which  appeared  to  be  completely 
open.  You  lose  something,  of  course,  through 
Interpretation  and  I  only  regret  that  we  did 
not  have  a  Russian  speaking" scientist  among 
us."" 

There  are  large  deposits  of  oU  shale  In 
Estonia,  and  the  grade  Is  slightly  richer  than 
that  In  the  Wyoming  and  Colorado  area. 

Part  of  the  symposium  was  taken  up  with 
presentaUon  of  90  scientific  papers,  six  of 
which  were  from  Laramie.  Most  of  the  re- 
maining papers  were  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Oil  shale  was  the  subject  of  all  of  the  papers. 
'Big  use  of  the  shale  oil  In  Russia  Is  for 
fuel  for  power  plants.  These  uses  won"t  do 
In  the  U.S.  because  of  better  fuels  for  that 
purpose.""  Dinneen  added.  One  purpose  was 
to  show  what  might  be  done  and  how  the 
oil  could  be  used.  Dinneen  said  that  Ameri- 
can scientists  knew  of  most  of  these  through 
sclentlflc  papers,  but  received  a  lot  more 
detail  through  the  symposium. 

"We  had  heard  that  the  people  would  be 
reticent  to  give  more  detail  than  came 
through  publications,  but  this  was  not  so."" 
Dinneen  explained  He  felt  that  the  sym- 
posium was  very  worthwhile. 

Mrs.  Dinneen  attended  special  programs 
for  women.  She  attended  a  school  opening, 
went  to  a  fashion  house  and  art  studios! 
The  couple  spent  two  days  In  Leningrad  and 
one  In  Moscow. 

Use  of  shale  oil  In  Russia  runs  to  a  num- 
ber of  products  Including  wood  preserva- 
tives, gas.  oil.  and  other  chemicals,  lime  for 
soil  and  building  blocks.  None  of  It  is  wasted 
In  the  United  States.  Dinneen  explained, 
main  products  must  be  gasoline  and  dlesel 
fuel  since  we  have  such  high  demand  for 
these,  but  In  the  developing  countries,  the 
Russian  uses  could  mean  a  lot. 


have  been  many  of  our  Nation's  sons 
who  have  served  in  times  passed  where 
there  was  no  cfuestion  as  to  the  clear 
and  present  danger  to  the  survival  of  our 
democracy. 

Ralph  T.  Nelson  devoted  more  than  38 
years  of  his  life  to  preserving  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  this  Nation. 

Prom  a  humble  birth  in  Lebanon,  Ind.. 
on  June  19,  1902,  he  grew  to  young  man- 
hood and  attended  Purdue  University  for 
3  years.  Thereafter  he  received  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  and  graduated  in  1928. 
Commissioned  as  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  U.S.  Army,  he  followed  his  mllitarv 
career  through  World  War  II  where  he 
saw  combat  in  Europe  as  an  infantry  of- 
ficer. After  this  great  and  tragic  war.  he 
continued  in  the  military  and  served  his 
country  as  the  eighth  U.S.  Army 
signal  officer  during  the  Korean  conflct. 
In  1956,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  and  commanded  the 
Southeast  Signal  School  at  Fort  Gordon. 
Ga.  Later  he  commanded  the  U.S.  Army 
Electronic  Proving  Ground  at  Fort  Hua- 
chuca.  Ariz.  Following  this  assignment, 
he  became  deputy  chief  signal  officer  for 
1  year.  From  1959  until  his  retirement 
in  1962,  General  Nelson  served  the  Na- 
tion as  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  with  the 
rank  of  major  general.  The  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  and  the  Legion  of  Merit 
are  among  the  honors  and  decorations 
bestowed  upon  him  for  liis  outstanding 
service  to  this  Nation. 

It  has  been,  in  large  measure,  through 
efforts  of  men  like  Ralph  T.  Nelson  that 
we  continue  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
a  free  democratic  nation.  With  the  death 
of  this  man  we  have  suffered  a  great  loss. 
He  will  be  missed.  Although  he  is  gone, 
we  hold  fond  memories  of  his  having 
passed  through  our  lives  and  tomorrow 
and  tomorrow,  as  succeeding  generations 
of  free  Americans  take  for  granted  their 
heritage,  we  shall  know  that  General 
Nelson  left  a  memorial  that  far  surpasses 
the  memorials  of  marble  and  stone  built 
for  lesser  men. 

General  Nelson  is  survived  by  his  wife. 
Christine  Clark  Nelson,  formerly  from 
Savannah.  Ga..  now  residing  at  4636 
North  27th  Street.  Arlington.  Va..  a  son 
Maj.  Thomas  C.  Nelson  of  Fairfax.  Va.. 
and  a  daughter  Mrs.  A.  R.  Plantz  of 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  and  six  grandchildren. 


RALPH    THOMAS    NELSON,    MAJOR 
GENERAL.  U.S.  ARMY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  afternoon,  October  1.  1968.  af- 
ter an  extended  illness,  life  ended  for  one 
of  my  fellow  citizens.  He  was  not  an  ordi- 
nary man.  neither  was  he  great  as  among 
kings  and  heads  of  states,  but  he  was 
by  any  measure  an  outstanding  man.  In 
passing  through  this  life,  he  left  his  mark 
upon  the  land.  Unlike  so  many  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  today  who  simply  protest  and 
demonstrate  both  through  legal  and  il- 
legal means,  this  man  contributed  to  his 
society  and  the  safety  of  our  democracy. 

At  a  time  when  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion are  divided  In  their  opinions  about 
the  existing  military  engagement  of  this 
country,  we  may  tend  m  forget  that  there 


COMMON  FOLK  ASK  FOR  FEDERAL 
GUN  LAWS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  public  in- 
terest still  runs  high  for  strong  Federal 
firearms  control  legislation.  It  is  appar- 
ent at  every  turn. 

My  mail  each  day  is  liberally  sprinkled 
with  expressions  of  opinions,  some  on 
corporate  stationery,  some  scrawled  in 
pencil,  many  envelopes  including  noth- 
ing more  than  a  news  clip  or  a  column 
of  an  editorial  from  a  local  paper. 

Moat  of  these  notes  in  simple,  lucid 
prose,  support  the  strongest  kind  of  fire- 
arms laws,  and  encourage  me  to  con- 
tinue to  press  for  their  adoption.  I  should 
like  to  quote  from  some  of  the  letters: 

From  Oberlin.  Kans.: 

I  am  enclosing  two  clippings  which  to  me 
point  up  a  disturbing  lack  of  concern  by 
Congress  to  pass  effective  gun  laws.  ...  I 
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would  have  no  objection  to  registering  my 
guns  for  the  good  of  our  country. 

Prom  Riverside,  Calif.: 

It  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  NRA.  although  I  am  a  life 
member  of  that  organization.  They  have  re- 
peatedly lied  about  the  Intent  of  gun  con- 
trols. I  personally  can  see  no  harm  In  a 
license  requirement  or  registration  of  any 
gun  I  have. 

From  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

I  am  12  years  old  and  I  eftjoy  the  sport 
of  rlflery.  Under  the  NRA  program  I  have 
earned  second  bar  on  my  sharpshooter.  This 
has  taught  me  that  guns  need  to  be  con- 
trolled and  all  guns  should  be  registered. 

From  St.  Louis,  Mo. : 

As  a  member  of  the  NRA  I  received  the 
attached  letter  of  6/15/68  after  the  Kennedy 
assassination.  The  undersigned  Is  one  NRA 
member  In  favor  of  strong  gun  legislation. 

Prom  Plainfield,  N.J.: 

"This  Is  to  Inform  you  that  I  support  and 
would  urge  you  to  support  legislation  at  the 
Federal  level  which  would  stop  the  sale  of 
all  firearms  through  the  mail;  that  Includes 
handguns,  rifles  and  shotguns,  together  with 
the  other  items  presently  excluded. 

I  would  also  urge  you  to  support  registra- 
tion of  all  firearms  by  all  present  owners. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association.  I  repudiate  their  present  posi- 
tion and  urge  that  Congress  pass  the  type 
of  legislation  I  have  above  mentioned  and 
prove  to  the  American  people  that  Congress 
is  really  responsive  to  the  people  and  not 
responsive  to  special  interest  groups  who  can 
.-\fTord  to  lobby  strongly. 

From  Trussvllle,  Ala. : 

Please  place  my  vote  In  favor  of  stronger 
pun  control  laws.  I  believe  in  all  American 
freedoms  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution, 
but  I  also  believe  In  protecting  ourselves 
against  ourselves — else  there  would  be  little 
reason  for  the  stop  sign  at  the  end  of  the 
street — I  pray  God's  blessings  and  guidance 
win  be  with  you  and  your  fellow  Senators 
in  these  trying  times. 

From  Racine,  Wis. : 

I  believe  you  are  the  author  of  a  gun  con- 
trol bin  ...  I  would  like  to  urge  you  to  work 
as  hard  as  possible  for  passing  of  this  bill  .  .  . 
Some  newspapers  are  calling  this  hysteria, 
because  of  the  recent  murder  of  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy.  I  caU  It  a  showdown  of  the 
American  people. 

From  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  Colo. : 
I  realize  that  America  has  many  fine  sport- 
men  and  hunters.  I  think,  however,  that  our 
legislators'  responsibilities  to  Insure  domestic 
tranquillity  and  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare does  not.  In  any  way,  conflict  with  their 
rights. 

From  Kansas  City,  Kans. : 

We  need  a  strong  gun  control  law  passed 
this  session  of  Congress.  We  feel  this  law 
should  have  been  passed  years  ago  . . . 

From  Los  Angeles,  Calif. : 

I  am  for  any  and  all  gun  control  laws  you 
can  get  passed  In  Congress.  Violence  In  this 
country  can  hardly  be  excused,  especially 
when  the  government  is  so  permissive  that 
it  allows  this  to  be  encouraged  ...  As  one 
small  voting  citizen.  I  say  again.  I  support 
your  program  and  efforts  to  obtain  stronger 
gun  control  laws  and  hope  for  the  best. 

From  Bethesda,  Md.: 

We  would  like  you  to  know  that  as  re- 
sponsible, law-abiding  citizens  with  three 
teenage  children,  we  fully  support  your  flght 


for  strong  gun  control  legislation.  It  Is  surely 
In  the  best  Interests  of  our  democratic  so- 
ciety. 

Prom  Wilton,  Corm.: 

Licensing  and  registration  arc  required  to 
go  into  business  ventures,  and  to  own  and 
operate  a  motor  vehicle,  and  to  own  property 
without  Infringing  upon  the  rights  of  private 
citizens.  The  same  can  and  must  be  done  for 
firearms.  Again  I  call  upon  you  and  your 
colleagues  to  do  it  now. 

From  Berea.  Ohio: 

The  gun  lobby  defies  the  public  will.  We 
want  a  strong,  tough  gun  control  law. 

From  Darlen,  Conn.: 

I  have  never  written  my  representative  be- 
fore and  I  feel  guilty  about  It  because  I  know 
you  have  been  fighting  this  essential  battle 
for  many  years.  Too  many  have  allowed  you 
to  fight  it  alone,  and  we  all  regret  it  now  .  .  . 
You  must  get  them  to  listen  to  you  now. 

From  Minneapolis,  Minn.: 

I  consider  myself  a  sportsman,  and  have 
three  shotguns,  a  high-powered  rifle  and  a 
revolver.  .Mthough  not  willing  to  give  them 
up,  I  would  willingly  register  them. 

From  Bridgeport,  Conn. : 

Though  I  am  Just  one  Individual  citizen,  I 
know  I  speak  for  many  of  my  peers  when  I 
state  my  support  for  the  passage  of  strict 
gun  control  laws.  If  our  representative  sys- 
tem is  truly  for,  by  and  of  the  people,  then 
I  am  confldent  that  the  Congressmen  voting 
on  this  proposed  bill  will  not  ignore  the 
pleas  of  the  people. 

From  Somerset.  N.J.: 

I  am  becoming  more  and  more  dismayed 
at  the  violence  In  this  country.  I  am  In  favor 
of  very  strong  gun  legislation  so  that  it  will 
be  more  difficult  for  anyone  to  purchase  guns 
and  rifles  .  .  .  Please  let  me  know  what  I 
can  do  to  gain  support  for  these  Issues. 

From  Hartford,  Conn.: 

Please  continue  to  push  this  gun  control 
bin.  I  do  not  want  my  children  growing  up 
with  the  idea  that  violence  and  murder  are 
an  accepted  fact. 

From  Westport,  Conn.: 

I  see  no  reason  why  such  lobbies  as  the 
NRA  and  others  should  have  such  power. 
The  citizen's  right  to  'bear  arms'  had  its 
time  and  place  In  our  history;  lt"s  time  now  to 
phase  it  out. 

From  Washington,  111.: 

We  admire  you  and  we  sincerely  hope  a 
strong  gun  control  law  will  be  passed  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Prom  Pocatello,  Idaho: 

History  spells  out  the  many  reasons  that 
this  country  should  have  a  gun  control  law. 
Being  extremely  Interested  in  the  welfare  of 
many  beyond  the  scope  of  the  hunting 
grounds  of  Idaho,  please  add  my  name  to  the 
list  of  citizens  who  endorse  the  gun  control 
measure  which  would  require  Federal  reg- 
istration of  all  firearms  and  outlaw  maU 
order  sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns.  Your  efforts 
are  highly  appreciated  and  endorsed. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  mood  of  the 
common  folk  of  America  on  the  need  for 
the  strongest  kind  of  Federal  firearms 
control. 

This  is  the  mood  of  the  people  not 
moved  or  misled  by  lobbies  to  make 
pleas  on  behalf  of  special  interest  groups. 

This  is  the  mood  of  the  people  who 
want  to  live  in  an  America  governed  by 
laws,  not  firearms. 


Mr.  President,  that  mood  Is  reflected 
In  the  opinion  of  newspapers  and  other 
publications  in  the  towns  large  and  small 
across  this  Nation.  Large  numbers  of 
them  come  to  my  attention  each  day,  and 
I  should  like  to  share  them  with  Senators 
as  the  debate  on  firearms  controls 
continues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  22  editorials  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Rockf  ord  (111.)  Register-Republic, 

Sept.  20,  1968) 

Gun  Law  Enforcement  To  Be  Vital 

The  Issue:  Eff'ectlve  gun  control  legislation, 

soon  to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  will  depend 

upon  strict  enforcement. 

Perhaps  no  single  piece  of  legislation  In 
the  90th  Congress  has  been  the  subject  of  so 
mucn  controversy  and  lobbying  as  the  Fire- 
arms Control  Act  which  now.  In  watered 
down  form,  goes  to  conference  committee  of 
the  House  and  Senate  to  resolve  minor  dif- 
ferences In  both  chambers'  bills. 

The  gun  bill's  passage  is  an  achievement. 
Attempts  to  require  federal  registration  and 
licensing  of  gun  owners  was  defeated  deci- 
sively, which  Is  good.  The  best  part  of  the  bill 
Is  the  provision  that  any  person  carrying  a 
firearm  while  committing  a  federal  crime  may 
be  imprisoned  for  life. 

In  the  final  Senate  version,  the  bill  pro- 
hibits mail  order  sales  of  ammunition  and 
Interstate  shipment  of  rifles  and  shotguns. 
Congress  already  has  approved  similar  re- 
strictions on  handguns.  The  major  differ- 
ences between  the  Senate  and  House  meas- 
ures are  that  the  Senate  bill  includes  all 
forms  of  ammunition,  while  the  House  would 
exempt  long  guns  and  .22  caliber  ammuni- 
tion. 

The  House  version  also  exempts  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  (NRA)  and  gun  clubs 
from  its  provisions. 

Throughout  this  session  of  Congress,  gun 
control  legislation  involved  a  see-saw  battle 
between  the  NRA.  which  successfully  urged 
its  more  than  800,000  members  to  deluge  the 
House  and  Senate  with  anti-firearms  regis- 
tration and  licensing  mall,  and  the  National 
Council  for  a  Responsible  Firearms  Policy, 
which  submitted  a  petition,  signed  by  more 
than  one  million  persons,  calling  for  stricter 
gun  regulations. 

Despite  its  shortcomings,  the  Senate  bill 
prohibits  the  sale  of  all  firearms  to  persons 
under  18,  while  persons  under  21  are  now 
prohibited  from  buying  handguns  under 
present  law.  Applications  for  such  purchases 
would  have  to  be  sworn  to  and  submitted 
to  the  prospective  buyer's  hometown  police 
authorities  for  approval  before  the  sale.  Con- 
victed felons  would  be  prohibited  from  buy- 
ing guns. 

The  gun  bill  will  generally  prohibit  over- 
the-counter  sales  to  nonresidents  of  a  state, 
although  a  person  could  make  a  purchase  In 
an  adjoining  state  if  the  legal  requirements 
of  both  states  permitted.  For  mail  order  sales 
within  a  state,  as  well  as  over-the-counter 
sales,  the  bill  provides  a  seven-day  waiting 
period  and  filing  of  an  affidavit  of  ellglbUlty 
bv  the  purchaser. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  pending  gun  laws  In  reducing  rising  Inci- 
dents of  violence  will  rest  squarely  on  local, 
state  and  federal  authorities  in  seeing  that 
the  laws  are  strictly  enforced. 


[From  the   Dayton    (Ohio)    Journal  Herald, 
Sept.  11.  19681 
For  Gun  Control  Laws 
States  with  strong  gun  control  laws  have 
fewer  killings  than  those  without  them. 
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Countries  (In  Europe)  with  strong  gun 
control  l*ws  hav«  fewer  killings  by  gunflre 
tb*n  we  do  in  Montgomery  county. 

Yet  0«yton  policemen  demur  at  the  Idea 
of  a  city  gun  control  ordinance.  The  city  com- 
mission also  probably  will  show  little  en- 
thusiasm today. 

Of  course,  no  law  would  get  rid  of  all  guns 
or  even  the  guns  Illegitimately  poaaessed.  But 
a  law  would  begin  to  do  this.  And  adequate 
city,  state  and  federal  laws  will,  and  must,  in 
time  remove  from  the  hands  of  all  of  us  ex- 
cept 8ix>rtsmen  and  others  with  real  reason 
for  them  the  guns  that  lie  about  In  closets. 

We  arm  ourselves  because  somebody  else  Is 
armed.  Well,  neither  of  us  should  be  armed. 

And  the  sad  fact,  as  the  TBI  report  Just 
told  us.  Is  that  most  of  the  murders  are  not 
done  by  gangsters  or  robbers  but  by  husbands 
and  wives  and  In-laws.  They  are  committed 
because  the  gun  lay  In  the  closet. 

A  place  to  begin  Is  with  records,  as  Dayton 
should  today  There  Is  no  reason  why  rec- 
ords, eventually  on  computers,  should  not 
show  at  any  time  the  lawful  owner  of  any 
firearm  In  the  United  States  just  as  they  do 
for  any  automobile.  Possession  of  an  unlisted 
gun  should  be  a  serious  offense.  Crime  solu- 
tions promptly  would  come  easier.  We  would 
begin  to  itry  up  the  pool  of  guns  available  for 
crimes  of~pasalon  and  for  falling  Into  the 
hands  of  criminals. 

The  next  step  should  be  licensing,  done 
with  federal  legislation  and  supporting  state 
statutes  and  with  the  strictest  penalties  for 
abuse.  Then  at  last  we'd  really  begin  to  get 
the  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  known  crimi- 
nals, persons  of  demonstrated  instability  and 
persons  who  have  no  need  of  guns. 

[From  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  Eagle,  Sept.  12. 
19681 

Wyoming  ranchers,  sportsmen  and  others 
are  keenly  interested  In  various  gun-control 
proposals.  And.  since  the  Democratic  National 
convention,  there  has  been  some  criticism  of 
a  plank  adopted  for  the  Democratic  plat- 
form— most  of  Its  contending  the  plank  was 
"too  strong." 

We  submit  there  may  be  some  misunder- 
standing or  confusion  regarding  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  plank. 

As  nearly  as  we  can  determine,  the  only 
gun-control  provision  In  the  Democratic  plat- 
form was  a  single  sentence  in  the  plank  en- 
titled "Justice  and  Law." 

The  sentence  placed  the  Democratic  con- 
vention on  record  in  favor  of  promoting  "the 
passage  and  enforcement  of  effective  federal, 
state  and  local  gun  control  legislation." 

Don  Anselml  of  Rock  Springs,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  platform  committee,  said 
most  of  the  members  of  the  committee  did 
not  understand  how  we.  In  the  West,  feel 
about  guns.  "We  got  as  soft  a  plank  as  pos- 
sible." he  said. 

Sen.  Oale  McOee.  D-Wyo.,  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  Wyoming  delegation  to  the  na- 
tional convention,  said : 

"We  dont  like  It,  but  Ifs  the  best  we  could 
get.  It  offers  the  best  chance  to  arrest  this 
headlong  trend  toward  complete  abolition  of 
private  ownership  of  guns." 

It  was  erroneously  reported,  in  at  least 
one  dispatch  from  Chicago,  that  the  Demo- 
cratic plank  called  for  tough  federal  controls. 
Including  registration  and  licensing,  unless 
the  states  and  local  communtles  adopted  ac- 
ceptable restrictions  on  their  own. 

We  believe  the  reporter  who  wrote  that 
story  may  have  been  referring  to  a  proposed 
plank  tha:  was  defeated  In  the  platform 
committee. 

That  proposed  plank,  which  was  defeated 
In  committee  by  a  vote  of  52  and  45,  read: 
"The  United  States  Is  the  only  nation  in 
the  western  world  which  does  not  Impose 
reasonable  control  on  the  possession  of  sums. 
The  price  we  have  paid  Is  beyond  measure. 
It  is  little  enough  to  do,  that  we  pledge  today 
to  support,  enact,  and  enforce  a  national  gun 


control  measure  which  will  require  registra- 
tion of  firearms  and  the  licensing  of  their 
users." 

We  repeat,  that  proposed  plank  was  de- 
feated. 

There  probably  Is  a  need  for  some  kind  of 
control  of  guns,  and  their  misuse 

Prom  the  outdoor  atmosphere  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  West,  It  Is  sometimes  difficult  for 
us  to  comprehend  the  tremendous— even 
frightening — problems  of  some  of  the  major 
cities. 

For  Instance,  no  reasonable  person  can 
Ignore  the  fact  that  7,000  persons  were 
murdered  with  guns  in  these  United  States 
last  year 

But,  It  seems  to  us,  any  approach  to  gun 
controls  n  ust  be  along  lines  that  are  reason- 
able and  sensible. 

I  Prom  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News-Register, 
Sept.  6.  19681 
Makcnc  Cbimc  Not  Pat 
The  recently-Issued  FBI  uniform  crime  re- 
port for   1967  should   be  an   eye-oi>ener  for 
bleeding  hearts.   Illiberal   liberals  and  other 
assorted  critics  of  "law  and  order." 

If  they  pull  their  heads  out  of  the  sand, 
they'll  find  some  shocking  statistics. 

Nationally,  the  number  of  serious  crimes — 
both  violent  and  nonviolent — jumped  16  per 
cent  In  1967  over  1966. 

Over  3.8  million  crimes  were  committed. 
That  means  if  100  people  live  on  your  block, 
two  of  you  will  be  murdered,  raped,  robbed 
or  beaten  In  the  coming  year. 

Some  500.000  were  crimes  of  violence  while 
the  other  3.3  million  Involved  property  of- 
fenses such  as  car  thefts,  burglaries  and  lar- 
ceny of  $60  and  over. 

Murders  Increased  11  per  cent  to  a  total 
of  some  7.000  For  the  first  time  since  1961 
when  the  FBI  began  releasing  the  annual 
reports,  the  survey  gave  a  detailed  breakdown 
on  homicides  by  guns  In  all  states  since  1962 
and  1967.  The  data  showed  that  states  with- 
out strict  g^n  controls.  Including  registra- 
tion, have  a  significantly  higher  number  of 
murders  by  firearms  than  states  with  such 
gun  control  laws. 

For  example,  four  Northwestern  states  with 
strict  gun  control  laws  bad  the  lowest  Inci- 
dence of  murder  by  firearms — Rhode  Island, 
34  I  per  cent;  New  Tork.  34  9;  Massachusetts. 
39.9  and  New  Jersey,  41.2.  But  Texas,  with- 
out gun  control  laws,  recorded  the  highest 
murder  rate  with  5,104  over  the  1962-67 
period — of  which  70  per  cent  were  gun 
deaths! 

The  most  startling  fact  In  the  whole  report 
was  that  crime  In  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica rose  89  percent  from  I960  to  1967! 

Locally  the  Wheeling  and  Welrton-Steu- 
benvllle  metropolitan  areas  did  not  share  In 
the  big  jxmip  in  crime  nationally  with  670.2 
and  875.2  crime  Index  ratings. 

That  compares,  for  example,  with  a  crime 
Index  rating  of  3.207  per  100,000  persons,  for 
New  Tork  City,  alias  "Pun  City," — the  high- 
est In  the  nation ! 

It  seems  that  several  things  are  obviously 
needed,  based  on  the  report. 

Strong  gun  control  laws  definitely  cut 
down  on  the  number  of  murders  and  other 
crimes  by  firearms. 

Support  of  our  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  is  now  more  than  ever  necessary 
because  of  hampering  decisions  from  the  U  3. 
Supreme  Court. 

To  those  who  mouth  charges  of  "police 
brutality,"  we  offer  the  brutallzatlon  of  po- 
lice as  evidence  to  the  contrary.  In  1967.  76 
policemen  were  killed  by  criminals — 19  more 
than  In  1966.  Firearms  killed  all  but  five  of 
them. 

Being  a  policeman  today  often  means  low 
salaries  and  "moonlighting."  Their  lot — and 
training — could  stand  subetanUal  Improve- 
ment. They  face  89  per  cent  more  danger  on 
the  job  today  than  In  1960. 
Finally,   it   was   the  citizen   who  rebelled 


and  finally  threw  out  the  Al  Capones  of  an- 
other era  in  America.  Today  more  than  ever. 
It  must  be  the  individual  cltieen,  the  bed- 
rock of  the  community,  who  must  again  call 
for  an  end  to  crime  In  the  streets  .  .  .  and 
back  It  up  with  true  involvement  to  see  that 
crime  doesn't  pay. 

(From    the    Worcester    (Mass.)    Telegram. 

Sept.  19,  1968) 

CancnfALA   WrrH    Ottns 

An  amendment  to  the  federal  gun  control 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  last  night  gives 
federal  judges  the  right  to  Impose  life  im- 
prisonment on  those  who  use  firearms  to 
commit  federal  crimes. 

The  amendment  will  be  greeted  with  en- 
thusiasm by  many  sportsmen  who  object  to 
restrictions  in  the  purchase,  ownership  and 
use  of  firearms  and  ammunition.  Registra- 
tion of  guns  and  most  other  restrictions  will 
affect  law-abiding  hunters  and  target  shoot- 
ers, while  criminals  generally  will  disregard 
laws  concerning  ownership  of  guns  just  as 
they  disregard  other  laws. 

Last  year.  Massachusetts  saw  a  last-minute 
gun  control  bill  pushed  through  the  legis- 
lature. The  new  law  Imposes  registration  on 
gun  owners,  Insists  on  certain  sensible  re- 
strictions as  to  who  may  own  firearms,  but 
does  nothing  to  toughen  penalties  against 
criminals  who  carry  loaded  guns  while  com- 
mitting crimes. 

Every  person  who  commits  a  crime  while 
armed  with  a  gun  is  a  potential  killer.  Even 
If  intimidation  is  his  only  intent,  the  threat 
Is  there.  If  he  meets  resistance  or  unex- 
pected Interruption,  the  gun  may  be  used. 

Many  sportsmen  now  are  reconciled  to  the 
fact  that  public  emotion  has  been  so  aroused 
that  restrictions — such  as  those  to  take  effect 
in  Massachusetts  next  April  1 — are  inevitable. 

They  may  take  some  satisfaction  in  the 
Senate's  efforts  to  toughen  p»enaltles  against 
rapists,  kidnappers,  robbers,  burglars,  thieves, 
racketeers,  extortionists,  arsonists  and  mur- 
derers who  are  armed  with  guns  while  com- 
mitting crimes. 

Laws  won't  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  oi 
such  criminals.  But  anyone  who  commits  a 
crime  with  the  threat  of  murder  as  a  means 
of  subjugating  his  victims  should  face  a  stiff 
penalty, 

(From  the  Boston   (Mass.)    Herald  Traveler, 

Sept.  20,  1968] 

Progress  on  Gun  Contbol 

Millions  of  Americans  who  have  written 
Congress  demanding  effective  gun  control 
legislation  will  be  disappointed  that  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  Wednesday  did  not  In- 
clude registration  and  licensing  provisions. 

But  this  failure  should  not  obscure  what 
millions  of  letters  and  telegrams  have 
achieved.  Mall  order  sales  of  pistols  have  al- 
ready been  banned.  The  current  bill,  presum- 
ing no  last  minute  shenanigans  In  confer- 
ence committee,  will  prohibit  the  mail  order 
sales  of  rises  and  shotguns  and,  for  the  most 
part,  over-the-counter  sales  of  such  weapons 
to  out-of-state  residents,  juveniles  and  con- 
victed felons.  And,  If  the  House  goes  along 
with  the  Senate,  significant  restrictions  on 
ammunition  sales  will  also  be  a  reality. 

Progress  of  the  bill  this  far  means  that  the 
stranglehold  of  the  National  Rifle  Assn.  on 
Congress,  which  had  for  30  years  prevented 
any  gun  control  bill  from  even  reaching  the 
floor  of  Congress,  has  been  seriously  weak- 
ened. But  not  broken. 

There  are  large  loopholes  in  the  current 
measure.  The  elimination  of  these  defects 
and  the  addition  of  licensing  and  registra- 
tion provisions  should  be  a  major  goal  of  the 
next  Congress.  We  can  expect  that  as  the  na- 
tion becomes  Increasingly  urban  steps  such 
as  these  will  be  inevitable.  Let  us  hope  that 
they  will  not  have  to  come  at  a  price  as  high 
as  that  attached  to  this  year's  advances.  Per- 
haps the  1968  restrictions  will  help  prevent 
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another    awful    event    in    Memphis    or    Loe 
Angel  e«. 

Americans  have  discovered  that  they  can 
influence  Congress  In  a  real  and  effective  way. 
Let  this  realization  now  be  turned  toward 
demands  lor  strict  enforcement  of  the  fed- 
eral statute  when  it  is  signed  into  law  and 
for  Improvement  of  gun  control  legislation  In 
the  states  and  cities. 


(From  the  Perth  Amboy  (N.J.)  News, 
Aug.  30,  1968) 
Why  Lavit  and  Order  Is  an  Isstte 
The  phrase  "law  and  order"  continues  to 
command  the  attention  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens, perhaps  even  more  so  since  the  latest 
report  on  crime  In  America  from  the  FBI, 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  said  the  risk 
of  becoming  the  victim  of  a  crime  has  in- 
creased by  71  per  cent  since  1960. 

During  the  same  period,  the  nation's  popu- 
lation rose  10  per  cent  through  1967  while 
the  volume  of  crime  Increased  89  per  cent. 

The  Increase  In  crime  is  thus  outstripping 
the  growth  in  population  by  almost  9  to  1. 
Murders,  rapes,  aggravated  assaults,  larceny 
and  other  serious  crimes  increased  to  record 
levels  in  all  sections  of  the  nation  to  the 
point  where  there  were  more  than  3.8  mil- 
lion serious  crimes — an  increase  of  16  per 
cent  between  1966  and  last  year. 

The  FBI  report  also  showed  that  60  per 
cent  of  the  offenders  who  were  released  In 
1963  were  arrested  within  four  years. 

While  the  rearrest  record  points  to  the 
shortcomings  In  the  nation's  i)enal  systems, 
another  FBI  statistic  dramatizes  another 
weak  spot  in  the  fight  against  crime :  Ninety- 
one  per  cent  of  those  defendants  who  were 
acquitted  or  otherwise  dismissed  from 
charges  were  rearrested  within  four  years. 

Also  dismaying  is  the  report  that  78  per 
cent  of  those  who  were  given  probation  for 
auto  theft  in  1963  went  on  to  become  second 
offenders. 

New  Jersey  Atty.  Gen.  Sills  has  reported 
that  there  were  more  than  139.000  crimes  in 
New  Jersey  alone  last  year.  Including  274 
murders  and  875  million  In  property  thefts. 

Almost  half  of  all  persons  arrested  in  New 
Jersey  were  under  18.  One  of  every  two  per- 
sons arrested  for  narcotics  violations  was  un- 
der 21. 

Almost  30,000  automobiles  were  stolen  last 
year  In  the  state,  representing  a  total  value 
of  $33  million,  or  44  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
all  stolen  property  last  year. 

Sills'  report  also  showed  the  danger  which 
confronts  policemen — almost  11  out  of  every 
100  policemen  in  the  state  were  victims  of 
assault. 

There  was  one  encouraging  statistic  for 
New  Jersey  in  the  FBI  report.  The  state  was 
among  the  lowest  in  the  number  of  murders 
committed  with  firearms. 

New  Jersey,  which  has  one  of  the  strictest 
?un  control  laws  in  the  nation,  and  three 
other  states  with  strict  gun  laws.  New  York, 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  had  the 
most  favorable  records. 

The  Incidence  In  Rhode  Island  was  34.1 
per  cent:  for  New  York.  34.9:  for  Massachu- 
setts. 39.9.  and  New  Jersey,  41.2  per  cent.  Na- 
tionwide, a  gun  was  the  murder  weapon  in 
63  per  cent  of  the  12,000  homicides  last 
year. 

New  Jersey's  strong  gun-control  legislation 
and  similar  laws  In  the  other  three  states 
seem  to  be  having  some  good  effect,  but  strict 
law  enforcement  and  the  cooperation  of  every 
citizen  with  police  are  essential  if  the  crime 
record  of  1967  Is  to  be  improved. 

[Prom   the  Denver    (Colo.)    Post, 

Sept.  20,  19681 

Gun  Control  Laws  Pali.  Short 

The  flnal  item  of  gun  control  legislation 

in   this  seeeion   of   Congress   appears   to   be 

moving  toward  President  Johnson's  desk  for 


signature.  Bills  passed  so  far,  in  two  different 
packages,  will  control  interstate  sales  of 
arms  and  ammunition  and  tighten  up  over- 
the-counter  sales. 

This  U  all  that  can  be  passed  at  this 
session.  Full  registration  of  weapons  should 
be  the  next  step.  Registration  is  the  only 
way  to  help  law  enforcement  agencies 
achieve  accurate  knowledge  of  the  where- 
abouts of  firearms. 

The  two  bills  enacted  at  this  seeslon  will 
help.  The  first  one,  already  law.  affected 
handguns.  This  week's  measure  covered  long 
guns. 

Together,  they  forbid  the  purchase  by  In- 
terstate mall  shipment  of  guns  and  ammu- 
nition, prohibit  sales  of  guns  to  anyone  un- 
der 18  and  to  a  nonresident  of  a  slate.  The 
latter  provisions  would  apply  to  counter 
sales  as  well  as  mall  order. 

Coupled  with  state  and  local  restrictions, 
the  new  measures — assuming  President 
Johnson  signs  the  second  one  as  he  did  the 
fliBt — should  make  the  anonymous  purchase 
of  guns  difficult.  Purchase  of  a  mall  order 
assassination  weapon,  such  as  the  one  used 
In  killing  President  Kennedy,  would  be  for- 
bidden by  the  new  law. 

Another  attempt  at  gun  registration  needs 
to  be  made  in  the  next  Congress.  Meanwhile, 
there  is  no  reason  why  states  and  cities 
should  not  continue  their  own  campaigns  to 
enact  gun  registration  laws  and  ordinances 
of  their  own.  In  many  ways,  local  require- 
ments will  be  much  more  effective  because 
they  will  be  tailored  to  conditions  in  each 
community. 


equipment  we  have  are  mortars."  He  settled 
for  the  mortar  which  he  had  delivered  to  his 
nephew  and  left  the  order  for  the  300  car- 
bines i>endlng. 

"Give  me  a  call  tomorrow,"  the  clerk  told 
him  as  a  parting  shot.  "It's  all  legal." 

How  one  might  ask,  can  this  go  on?  The 
answer  in  part,  lies  with  the  reluctance  of 
Congress  to  start  passing  tough  gun  control 
legislation  despite  the  fact  that  hair-raising 
tales  such  as  the  one  described  above  are 
nothing  new  today  and  that  just  about  every 
major  city  police  chief  in  the  nation  has 
backed  strong  gun  control  restrictions. 

What  it  will  take  for  Congress  to  change 
its  attitude  may  be  nothing  less  than  another 
national  calamity — at  least  of  the  propor- 
tions of  the  assassination  of  a  Robert  Ken- 
nedy or  a  Martin  Luther  King.  It  was  these 
tragic  events  which  finally  stirred  Congress 
to  consider  tougher  gun  controls.  Mean- 
while the  nation  hangs  on  to  the  seat  of  Its 
chair  hoping  that  report  of  a  60  percent 
increase  in  the  sale  of  pistols  and  rifles  in 
Newark,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  Baltimore 
just  means  a  new  upsurge  in  target  practice. 


I  Prom   the 


Decatur    (111.)    Herald,    Sept.    4, 
19681 

Eiohteen-Month-Old  Boy   Can  Wage  Own 
War 

Claims  that  anyone  under  almost  any  pre- 
tense can  buy  weapons  in  just  about  every 
major  American  city  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  scoffed  at  by  opponents  of  gun  control 
legislation. 

But  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter,  ac- 
cording to  many  gun  law  enthusiasts,  is  that 
there  Is  no  exaggeration  at  all  to  that  claim. 
For  example,  last  week  a  New  York  City  gun 
shop  delivered  a  60  mm  mortar  with  mortar 
shells,  several  repackable  grenades  and  a  30- 
callber  carbine  to  James  D.  Kelly  III  of 
Connecticut. 

This  wouldn't  be  too  unusual  except  for 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Kelly  was  l8-months-old. 

According  to  his  uncle,  John  Kelly,  a 
writer  for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  the 
whole  incident  is  ample  proof  that  anyone 
who  has  the  determination  can  outfit 
himself  with  an  arsenal  that  most  army 
squads  would  be  happy  to  have.  Along  with 
ordering  the  guns  for  his  nephew,  Mr.  Kelly 
also  successfully  posed  as  an  organizer  of  a 
private  army  and  was  able  to  order  300  car- 
bine rifles  from  a  New  York  surplus  arms 
store. 

Mr.  Kelly  tells  how  he  was  given  a  matter- 
of-fact  run  down  on  available  weapons  by  a 
store  clerk  while  other  would-be  buyers,  both 
white  and  black,  talked  excitedly  about  roof- 
top warfare  and  shooting  policemen. 

He  was  told  that  if  he  wanted  to  buy  an 
M-16  rlfie — the  one  presently  being  used  by 
United  States  forces  in  Vietnam — "You  better 
give  me  a  down  payment  because  I  only  got  a 
couple  left  and  I  can't  get  no  more  because 
the  factory  Isn't  turning  them  out  fast 
enough," 

Mr.  Kelly  was  later  sent  to  the  store's  ware- 
house where  he  bartered  over  the  cost  of 
carbines.  "Why  should  I  sell  you  at  a  dis- 
count," a  store  manager  asked  him,  "II  I 
could  g'»t  300  carbines  tomorrow  they  would 
be  moved  out  of  here  in  a  day," — presumably 
at  the  over-the-counter  price. 

How  about  bazookas?  "They're  hard  to 
come  by  since  those  fellas  fired  at  the  U.N.," 
Mr.  Kelly  was  informed.  "The  only  heavy 


(From  the  Fredericksburg  (Va  )  Free  Lance- 
Star,  Aug.  29,  1968 1 
Nek>  roR  Gun  Laws 
If  any  additional  evidence  is  needed  that 
the  United  States  should  have  stricter  gun 
responsibility  laws.  It  is  available  in  the  form 
of  the   FBI's  latest  Uniform  Crime  Reports 
issued  Monday. 

There  were  12,000  homicides  In  the  nation 
last  year  The  total  of  those  shot  to  death 
was  7,600 — 63  per  cent  of  all  murders  (the 
latest  5-year  average  is  58  per  cent).  Of  the 
63  per  cent  who  died  by  gunfire,  43  per  cent 
were  slain  by  handguns,  9  i>er  cent  by  shot- 
guns and  6  jjer  cent  by  rifles. 

Clear  evidence  that  strict  gun  responsi- 
bility laws  can  help  reduce  the  slaughter  by 
gunfire  comes  from  four  Northeastern  states 
that  have  strict  laws.  Here  are  the  percent- 
ages of  murder  by  gun  In  those  states — 
Rhode  Island  34.1,  New  York  34.9,  Massachu- 
setts 39.9,  New  Jersey  41.2.  Contrast  those 
figures  with  the  national  average  of  63  per 
cent  killings  by  guns.  Contrast  them,  too, 
with  Texas  which  has  no  gun  control  laws 
and  where  70  per  cent  of  all  homicides  In- 
volved guns. 

The  proof  Is  there.  Yet  Congress  passed 
this  year  only  a  mild  gun  responsibility  law — 
and  even  that  mild  law  was  opposed  by  Rep. 
William  L.  Scott  of  the  8th  District.  What 
more  will  It  take  to  get  decent  gun  legisla- 
tion for  this  country?  The  figures  prove  the 
need.  Nationwide  surveys  show  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  want  strict  gun  re- 
sponsibility laws.  Yet  Congress  continues 
to  yield  to  the  gun  lobby. 

How  many  more  tragedies  will  it  take? 
How  many  more  senseless  killings  before 
Congress  wakes  up? 

(Prom  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press,  Sept.  10, 

19681 

Gun   Control   in   Cleveland 

The   chances   look   good   for   Cleveland   to 

have  a  truly  tough   gun  control  ordinance. 

requiring   the   registration    of   all   firearms, 

especially    after     last     night's     Impassioned 

speeches    for    law    and    order    by    numerous 

councllmen. 

The  present  law  forbids  the  purchase  of 
"any  pistol,  revolver,  derringer,  bowle  knife, 
dirk  or  other  weapon  of  like  character  which 
can  be  concealed  on  the  person,  without  first 
securing  from  the  chief  of  police  a  permit  to 
do  so." 

This  act  is  good  as  far  It  goes.  It  Is  now 
time  to  extend  the  weapons  list  to  Include 
long  guns.  Mayor  Stokes  wants  weapons  reg- 
istered and  owners  licensed.  The  tougher 
the  law,  the  safer  society  will  be. 

But,  as  Stokes  said  last  week,  a  Cleveland 
ordinance  is  not  enough.  The  suburbs  must 
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foUow  the  city's  example.  Just  like  they  did 
when  the  city  Introduced  the  Income  tax 

In  thU  connection  Brook  Park  ts  calling  a 
second  gun  control  meeting  Oct.  4.  Letters 
are  being  sent  to  the  councils  of  57  cities 
and  villages  In  the  area. 

This  would  be  a  good  time  to  coordinate 
subtu'ban  action  with  the  city's.  If  all  the 
officials  who  deplore  the  decline  and  fall  of 
law  and  order  would  turn  out  for  this  meet- 
ing, there  would  be  a  lot  more  t>eople  pres- 
ent than  the  representatives  from  only  10 
communlUes  which  attended  the  flrst  Brook 
Park  parley  Aug.  30 

The  best  gun  controls  should  be  on  a  na- 
tional and  state  basis.  Since  America  and 
Ohio  do  not  have  these,  at  least  Cleveland 
Is  trying  to  do  the  best  U  can  on  a  local 
level.  But  It  needs  area-wide  help. 


(From  the  Detroit   (Mich.)    News.  Sept.  20. 

1968] 

TouGHXB  Gun  CoN-moLS  Favored 

While  It  does  not  go  as  far  as  some  backers 
desire,  the  new  gun  control  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate  will  prohibit  interstate  mall  order 
sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns  and  thus  will 
supplement  a  ban  on  mall  order  sales  of 
reTolver«-a5id  pistols  contained  in  earlier  leg- 
Ulatlon.  A  similar  bill  passed  the  House 
earlier. 

The  Senate  version  will  ban  over-the- 
counter  sales  of  flrearms  to  out-of-state  resi- 
dents except  where  adjoining  states  pass  leg- 
islation to-CTempt  themselves  from  this  pro- 
vUlon.  It  also  will  prohibit  sale  of  guns  and 
ammunition  to  juveniles  under  21  In  the  case 
of  hand  guns  and  those  under  18  In  the  case 
of  rifles  and  shotguns. 

Through  these  and  other  provisions,  the 
blU  Is  Intended  to  force  purchasers  to  buy 
from  licensed  gun  dealers  In  their  home 
states.  The  aasiunptlon  Is  this  will  make  It 
easier  to  control  those  who  buy  guns,  espe- 
cially If  strong  local  and  state  laws  are  also 
In  effect. 

Proposals  for  registration  of  firearms  and 
licensing  of  owners  were  shot  down  by  South- 
ern and  Western  senators  during  the  debate 
despite  an  appeal  by  Majority  leader  Mans- 
field that  those  from  rural  areas  should  help 
cut  down  crime  in  urban  centers  through 
strengthening  the  legislation.  The  argument 
failed  to  muster  much  support. 

An  Interested  but  silent  specUtor  during 
the  debate  was  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts,  making  his  flrst  aprpearance 
on  the  Senate  floor  since  the  assassination  of 
his  brother.  He  voted  for  the  bill  and  also 
for  the  licensing  and  registration  proposals, 
but  did  not  join  in  the  debate. 

In  a  way,  he  symbolized  the  great  Ameri- 
can public  which  may  want  stronger  gun 
controls  but  Ls  only  partially  heard  amid  the 
clamor  from  the  gun.  sporting  and  rural 
groups  that  oppose  tougher  legislation. 


[From  the  Columbus  (Oa  )  Enquirer. 

Aug  26.  19681 

OtTN  Law  PaovES  ErrEcrrvs 

About  a  month  ago.  the  city  of  Macon 
decided  to  begin  enforcing  a  1919  city  law 
which  requires  that  anyone  buying  a  pistol 
must  flrst  obtain  a  permit  from  the  county 
ordinary. 

The  law  has  proven  dramatically  effective. 
So  much  so.  In  fact,  that  a  Macon  pawn- 
broker has  begun  court  action  to  enjoin  the 
city  from  enforcing  the  law. 

The  pawnbroker  contends  that  the  sale 
of  pistols  has  virtually  stopped  since  en- 
forcement of  the  law  was  ordered. 

If  that's  the  case.  It  must  mean  that  a 
lot  of  people  who've  been  buying  pistols 
aren't  willing  to  go  to  the  ordinary's  office 
and  obtain  a  license  or  permit. 

The  law  does  not  punish  such  people,  nor 
violate  anyone's  rights.  It  merely  requires 
what  should  be  a  standard  procedure. 


A  license  is  obtained  to  drive  a  car,  get 
married,  go  flshlng  or  hunting,  or  to  operate 
a  pawn  shop.  Credit  checks  are  conducted  on 
persons  before  they  are  granted  charge  ac- 
counts at  most  stores. 

So  why  is  it  so  different  to  require  a  license 
or  checkup  for  owning  a  pistol,  which  Is  a 
lethal  weapon,  designed  to  kill,  and  having 
no  other  particular  purpose? 

Macon  should  continue  to  enforce  the 
law — and  should  have  been  enforcing  It  all 
along. 

[From  the  Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News. 

Aug.  24.  1968) 

Local  Gun  Conthols 

The  ban  on  sale  of  guns  and  ammunition 

in  Wichita  and  the  '-oluntary  restrictions  on 

such  sales  in  surrounding  cities.  Including 

Hutchinson,  illustrate  two  arguments: 

1.  As  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  various  police 
chiefs  have  argued  for  several  years,  law 
enforcement  officers  need  more  stringent  gun 
control  laws. 

2.  The  best  control  will  be  provided  at  the 
state  and  local  level,  not  by  Washington 

The  flap  developed  In  Congress  for  the 
same  reason  that  most  flaps  start  in  Wash- 
ington— the  failure  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  do  anything  about  gun  legisla- 
tion. But  its  strongest  proponents  admitted 
it  wouldn't  do  much  good,  if  not  followed 
by  local  action. 

Some  states  have  acted.  So  have  some 
cities.  Including  Junction  City  and  Manhat- 
tan in  Kansas. 

Such  local  ordinances  generally  require 
registration  of  sales  with  police  officials,  or 
at  least  notification  of  the  department  of 
such  sales.  Some  enforce  a  24-hour  period 
between  order  and  delivery  of  weapons. 

These  restrictions  should  prove  valuable 
In  event  of  temporary  trouble  such  as  that 
m  Wichita.  They  would  be  as  effective.  If  not 
more  so,  than  emergency  actions. 

The  time  obviously  U  here  for  more  Kan- 
sas cities  to  consider  their  responsibilities 
In  controlling  indiscriminate  sales  of  guns, 
just  as  these  cities  control  indiscriminate 
sale  of  beer. 

[From  the  Dayton   (Ohio)    News,  Sept.   10. 

19681 

Cmr  Gun  Law  Couui  Save  Both  Lives 

AND    RIGHTS 

No  one's  right  will  t>e  in  danger  when  Day- 
ton city  commissioners  begin  pondering  en- 
actment of  a  local  gun-control  law — but  if 
the  issue  runs  true  to  form,  you  can  bet  the 
commission  will  be  hit  by  a  fusillade  of  just 
such  Irrelevancles. 

It  ought  to  be  understood  clearly  to  begin 
with:  No  one  proposes  to  confiscate  guns  or 
to  deny  citizens  any  existing  rights  they  have 
to  own  as  many  guns  as  they  like. 

Instead,  a  local  gun  ordinance  wov.:-' — or. 
a£  any  rate,  should — require  only  that  gun 
owners  be  licensed  and  their  weapons  regis- 
tered, pretty  much  in  the  way  that  auto 
drivers  are  licensed  and  their  cars  registered. 
That  Is  not  asking  much  of  persona  in  a 
society  where  violence  Is  a  steady  and  worsen- 
ing problem. 

Granted,  no  ordinance — nor  even  any  na- 
tional law — would  keep  guns  away  from 
working  crooks;  a  person  willing  to  commit 
what-have-you  Isn't  likely  to  pale  at  the  Idea 
of  holding  a  weapon  Illegally. 

A  local  ordinance,  however,  could  make 
many  people  who  have  no  very  good  reason 
to  keep  a  gun  shrink  from  buying  one.  Thai's 
the  greater  need.  Pew  murders  in  this  coun- 
try are  committed  by  crooks.  Two-thirds  are 
heat-of-passlon  killings  by  relatives,  and 
many  of  those  occur  just  because  there  Is  a 
gun  around  the  bouse. 

Policemen  from  J.  Edgar  Hoover  to  the  cop 
on  the  beat  will  tell  you:  The  guns  used 
in  most  shooting  deaths  were  bought  whim- 
sically and  fired  In  momentary  anger.  How- 


ever brief   the  flare   of  temper.   Its   results 
of  course  are  tragically  permanent. 

Congress  apparently  won't  act  despite 
broad  popular  support  for  firm  gun  control, 
and  the  Ohio  legislature  typically  shows  no 
Interest.  That  leaves  the  Issue  up  to  local 
governments.  Dayton  commissioners  can  pre- 
vent many  tragedies  in  their  city.  They  can- 
not. In  good  conscience,  refuse  to  make  the 
effort. 

(From   the    Norfolk    (Va.)    Virginian   Pilot, 
Sept.  15, 1968] 

Q-UNS    AND    CrrlZENSHIP 

Having  reviewed  its  policy  on  guns  follow- 
ing Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy's  assassina- 
tion, the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  has  decided 
to  make  no  change. 

Gun  advertising  was  dropped  from  one  Is- 
sue of  the  Scouting  magazine.  Boys  Life,  but 
Is  being  accepted  again  on  the  condition  that 
it  stress  gun  safety. 

A  Boy  Scout  merit  badge  for  proficiency 
with  rifles  and  shotguns  Is  offered,  but  the 
emphasis  Is  on  safety  rather  than  marksman- 
ship. A  Scout  qualifying  for  the  badge  pre- 
sumably understands  the  responsibility  that 
goes  into  his  hands  with  a  weapon. 

A  Scout  executive  noted  that  shooting  is 
a  natural  part  of  a  boy's  experience.  He 
doubtless  is  right.  It  also  is  an  Imposing  part 
of  the  Nation's  crime  picture.  In  1967,  as 
Attorney  General  Clark  reminded  the  Senate 
the  other  day  in  appealing  for  gun-control 
legislation,  more  than  134,000  serious  crimes 
of  violence  known  to  police  were  committed 
with  the  use  of  firearms.  Information  of  that 
sort  ought  to  be  worked  Into  the  course  for 
a  Boy  Scout  citizenship  badge, 

[Prom  the  Richmond  (Va.)   Tlmes-Dlspatch. 

Sept.  20,  1968] 

Better  Gun  Control 

Finally,  the  nation  apparently  is  going  to 
get  a  reasonably  good  firearms  control   law. 

By  a  vote  of  70  to  17— with  both  Virginia 
senators  on  the  prevailing  side — the  Senate 
on  Wednesday  passed  a  bill  to  ban  interstate 
mail  order  sales  of  rifles,  shotguns  and  am- 
munition. 

The  measure  also  would  prohibit  over- 
the-counter  sales  of  firearms  to  nonresidents 
of  a  state,  with  the  exception  that  a  person 
could  make  such  a  purchase  In  a  state  ad- 
joining his  own  if  laws  of  both  states  per- 
mitted it. 

An  excellent  provision  would  require  a 
buyer  to  submit  an  affidavit  of  eligibility, 
with  the  seller  being  required  to  wait  seven 
days  before  delivery  in  order  to  give  police 
an  opportunity  to  object. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  Is  similar  to 
one  approved  July  24  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  two  measures  now  go  to  a 
conference  committee  for  Ironing  out  the 
differences.  Incidentally,  although  the  House 
bill  passed  by  a  comfortable  305  to  118  tally, 
only  four  of  the  10  Virginians  voted  for  It — 
Reps.  Downing,  Hardt,  Brothill  and  Poir, 

The  new  law  expected  to  emerge  from  the 
conference  committee  will  round  out  the 
gun  control  provisions  of  the  crime  bill  en- 
acted by  Congress  early  this  year.  Basically, 
the  earlier  measure  deals  with  handguns, 
while  the  new  legislation  brings  rifles  and 
shotguns  under  controls. 

Congress  has  been  a  long  time  coming 
around  to  the  view  that  stricter  regulation 
of  firearms  was  needed.  The  gun  lobby  Is  a 
powerfvU  one,  and  If  the  assassinations  of 
Sen  Robert  Kennedy  and  Da.  Martin  Lu- 
ther Kino  hadn't  aroused  public  sentiment 
for  gun  controls,  it  Is  not  likely  that  any 
effective  law  would  have  been  passed. 

Proponents  of  controls  cite  such  facts  as 
that  during  the  period  from  1962  through 
1967,  a  total  of  1,763  murders  occurred  in 
Virginia,  and  in  63  per  cent  of  them  firearms 
were    the    murder    weapons.    Firearms    were 
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used  to  kill  71  of  the  76  policemen  slain  last 
year.  Many  criminals  virtually  live  by  use  of 
guns. 

No  controls  a:e  going  to  be  100  per  cent 
effective  in  keeping  firearms  out  of  the 
hands  of  persons  who  shouldn't  have  them. 
but  that's  no  reason  to  say — as  some  gun 
lobbyists  do — that  legislation  can't  be  of 
.iny  real  value  The  laws  passed  this  year 
will  not  t)e  a  cure-all,  of  course,  but  they 
should  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  law  enforcement. 

I  From  the  Topeka   (Kans.)    State  Journal. 

Sept.  7,  19681 

Manhattan  To  Register  Guns 

Manhattan  city  commissioners  are  plan- 
ning to  adept  a  gun-control  ordinance  sim- 
ilar to  one  adopted  several  months  ago  by 
Junction  City  which  is  separated  from  Man- 
hattan by  Ft.  Riley. 

Preparation  of  the  ordinance  to  require 
registration  of  hand  guns  was  ordered  by 
the  commissioners  after  a  hearinct  attended 
by  about  25  persons  who  raised  objections. 

D.  C.  Wesche,  Manhattan  city  manager, 
said  most  of  the  protesters  agreed  to  the 
commissioners,  version  of  the  ordinance 
aftpr  it  was  explained. 

The  ordinance,  to  be  read  Sept.  17  for  the 
nrst  time,  will  require  all  persons  purchas- 
ing hand  guns  to  submit  registration  permits 
to  the  police  department  at  least  48  hours 
before  taking  possession  of  the  weapon. 

This  procedure  will  let  the  police  know 
who  is  purchasing  the  guns,  but  will  not 
involve  an  Investigation  of  the  purchaser's 
background. 

The  registration  ordinance  of  Junction 
City  and  the  one  planned  by  Manhattan  can 
be  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  police. 

Topeka  city  commissioners  might  well  take 
a  look  at  the  desirability  of  adopting  a  sim- 
ilar ordinance  for  Topeka. 

[From  the  Worthlngton  (Minn.)    Globe, 

July  15.  19681 

Gun  Control  Issue  Is  Heartening  To  See 

Pro  and  con  arguments  on  gun  control 
completely  aside,  the  Issue  has  emerged  as 
one  of  tlie  healthiest  Injections  which  the 
arm  of  democracy  has  received  In  recent 
memory.  The  beet  evidence  Is  that  a  multi- 
tude of  citizens  who  have  never  In  their 
lives  wrrltten  to  a  senator  or  representative 
have  taken  time  to  pen  a  letter  on  the  fire- 
arms controversy.  Great  numbers  of  persons 
have  also  written  letters  to  editors.  And  edi- 
tors, in  turn,  have  been  voicing  their  con- 
\lctlon  with  little  equivocation  It  Is  all  but 
impossible  for  a  day  to  pass  without  seeing  or 
hearing  some  additional  reflections  on  the 
.subject. 

This  extraordinary  public  debate  of  an  Is- 
.■-ue  Is  not  escaping  the  attention  of  the 
Congress.  There  are  solid  assurances  of  this. 
Tlie  Congressional  Record  of  Tuesday,  which 
arrived  in  Worthlngton  on  Friday,  suggests 
the  degree  to  which  congressmen  are  giving 
the  controversy  their  attention. 

In  the  section  reserved  for  "extensions  of 
remarks."  Rep.  Thomas  Curtis  of  Missouri  in- 
serted a  reprint  of  existing  federal  firearms 
regulations  with  the  hop>€  that  these  might 
become  better  known.  Rep.  Robert  Price  of 
Texas  asked  to  have  his  own  "Washington 
report  on  gun  legislation"  published  (he  re- 
ported 5,000  letters,  telegrams  and  signatures 
on  petitions  in  opposition  to  further  controls 
and  100  letters  In  favor  of  stlffer  controls). 
Rep.  Tim  Lee  Carter  of  Kentucky  reported  he 
had  polled  his  constituency  and  had  deter- 
mined 60  p>er  cent  of  his  constituents  were 
opposed  to  proposed  new  laws.  Rep.  Carter 
also  ordered  published  what  he  considered  a 
typical  constituent's  letter. 

Rep.  Ogden  Reld  of  New  York,  urging  sup- 
port for  additional  gun  control  legislation, 
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asked  to  have  printed  a  series  of  statements 
by  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller.  Mayor  John  Lind- 
say, and  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  en- 
dorsing the  proposals.  Rep.  John  Dlngell  of 
Michigan  asked  to  have  printed  a  letter  from 
the  director  of  the  Michigan  Department  Of 
Conservation  discussing  gun  controls  with  a 
sportsman's  concern. 

Rep.  John  Rarick  of  Louisiana  ordered  re- 
prints of  "Herald  of  Freedom"  and  "Life  Line" 
commentaries  on  (and  opposed  to)  gun  legis- 
lation. Rep.  James  Scheuer  of  New  York  asked 
reprints  of  statements  "to  Indicate  what  both 
the  extreme  left  and  extreme  right  think 
about  gun-control  legislation." 

There  is  no  question  that  the  issue  is  much 
on  the  minds  of  the  lawmakers.  And  the  ulti- 
mate decision  Is  still  pending.  In  the  Im- 
mortal words  of  Dean  Martin,  "Keep  those 
cards  and  letters  coming.  ..."  This  is  part 
of  what  democracy  is  all  about,  a  phenom- 
enon too  seldom  seen  in  the  American  elec- 
torate. 

I  Prom    the  Dayton    (Ohio)    News,   Sept.    12, 

19681 

Gun  Issue  No  Cause  for   Panic 

Gun  law  opponents  predictably  panicKed 
the  Dayton  commission  out  of  Immediate, 
serious  consideration  of  a  control  ordinance 
for  Dayton.  A  couple  of  their  objections 
easily  could  be  satisfied,  however,  and  then 
maybe  the  commission  could  renew  Its  In- 
terest. 

For  one,  the  commission  could  pledge  to 
hold  down  fees  for  owner  licensing  and  gun 
registration.  That's  only  fair  anyway;  the 
purpose  of  fees  should  be  to  defray  costs,  not 
to  prohibit  ownership.  That  also  would  re- 
lieve gun  dealers,  who  emerged  as  a  new 
constituency  for  social  equity  with  tnelr 
touching  appeal  for  the  rights  of  the  poor 
to  own  guns. 

So,  too,  could  the  objection  be  met  that 
registration  records  would  be  used  by  Com- 
mies or  some  such  to  disarm  loyal  Americans 
once  they  (the  Commies  or  some  such)  take 
over. 

The  Issue  is  pretty  much  a  phony.  iTie 
Commies  or  whoever  it  is  who's  going  to  take 
over  are  smart  enough  to  figure  out  that 
most  people  who  have  hunting  licenses  also 
have  guns;  that  would  remove  most  of  the 
effective  counter-Insurgency  weapons  from 
circulation.  Still,  the  ordinance  could  be 
written  to  require  a  responsible  police  offi- 
cer to  destroy  gun  records  in  the  event  of 
Invasion  or  major  national  revolution. 

Meantime,  there  are  too  many  lives  at 
stake  for  the  commission  to  flee  the  issue  as 
If  the  topic  were  as  hot  as — well,  as  hot  as  a 
two-dollar  pistol. 

(From    the    Mankato    (Minn.)     Free    Press, 
July  8.  19681 

HoDCE-PoDGE  Versus  Uniformity 

It  seems  incredible  in  light  of  what  has 
transpired  In  the  last  seven  years,  but  the 
chance  of  tighter  gun  control  legislation 
emerging  from  this  session  of  Congress  Is  no 
better  than  an  even  bet 

Gun  control  hearings  have  been  held  near- 
ly every  year  since  1961,  the  clamor  for  pas- 
sage rising  progressively  after  the  assassina- 
tions of  President  John  Kennedy,  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  and  then  Sen.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. 

The  National  Rifle  Assn.  (NRA)  has  been 
successful  as  ever  In  encouraging  its  mem- 
bership of  nearly  1  million  to  write  congress- 
men opposing  various  measures.  It  happened 
after  the  flrst  two  slaylngs  and  It's  happening 
again  now  after  the  third. 

Legislation  in  heat  admittedly  can  be  du- 
bious, but  seven  years  of  on  agaln-off  again 
discussions  cannot  be  described  as  railroading 
tactics. 

Probably  no  other  measures  before  this 
Congress  have  been  so  emotionally  coated. 


Administration  bills  on  registration  and  li- 
censing of  firearms  are  stymied  In  Senate  and 
House  committees  and  might  remain  so  even 
after  the  lawmakers  return  from  the  holi- 
day recess. 

Liberals  have  advertised  heavily  demand- 
ing tighter  controls.  The  Liberty  Lobby  Is 
doing  likewise  opposing  gun  measures 

It  could  be  that  the  emotional  wave  may 
have  peaked  and  curled  over.  The  Initial 
heavy  volume  of  mall  In  favor  of  tighter  con- 
trols now  has  been  supplanted  by  great  quan- 
tity against  as  NRA  members  respond  in 
alarm. 

Franklin  Orth,  NRA's  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, has  told  the  Senate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency subcommittee  that  what  Is  needed 
are  "model"  state  laws  rather  than  national 
restrictions.  State  legislators,  however,  seem 
more  reluctant  to  act  than  congressmen  in 
Washington. 

As  they  stand,  state  and  municipal  laws 
and  regulations  run  the  gamut  from  strict- 
ness to  permissiveness.  i 

New  Jersey's  1966  law  requires  anybody 
who  purchases  a  firearm  or  who  carries  a  gun 
outside  his  home  to  be  fingerprinted  and 
obtain  an  identification  card. 

Minnesota,  on  the  other  hand,  outlaws  fire- 
works but  has  almost  no  firearm  restrictions. 
In  New  York  State,  the  famous  Sullivan 
Law,  passed  in  1910.  requires  a  license  for 
possession  of  any  hand  weapon.  A  new  ordi- 
nance In  New  York  City  requires  registration 
of  all  rifles  and  shotg^uns. 

It  Is  obvious  that  more  state  and  local  laws 
will  eventually  be  written  and  It  is  obvious 
many  will  be  Ineffective  or  unenforceable. 
The  confusing  hodge-podge  may  prove  to  be 
worse  than  none  at  all 

The  pro-control  people  and  the  NRA  agree 
on  too  many  principles  (mill-order  ban.  age 
requirements,  known  criminals,  etc.)  to  be- 
lieve that  effective,  uniform  national  laws 
respecting  the  sportsman  while  better  pro- 
tecting the  citizen  on  the  street  cannot  be 
written  and  approved. 

A  way  must  and  will  be  found— an  enlight- 
ened rationale  will  be  established — amid  the 
continuing  hysteria  and  fantastic  fears 
which  reflect  a  still  existent  frontier  philoso- 
phy even  as  the  frontier  Itself  was  conquered 
almost  a  century  ago. 

IFrom   the   Essex  Junction    (Vt.i    Suburban 

Ust,  Aug.  16.  19681 

Palmisano   and   Gun   Registration 

Joseph  Palmisano.  seeking  the  Republican 
nomination  for  Attorney  General  of  Ver- 
mont, is  opposed  to  gun  registration.  He  Is 
quoted  as  saying  that  he  Is  against  It  be- 
cause he  and  other  law-abiding  citizens 
would  be  required  to  register  their  guns 
"when  the  criminal  elements  we  are  trying 
to  control  certainly  would  not  register  their 
weapons." 

Mr.  Palmisano  appears  not  to  have  thought 
of  the  following: 

1.  Many  crimes  are  committed  with  stolen 
guns,  and  states  with  gun  registration  find 
the  records  very  helpful  In  tracing  guns  and 
eventually  locating  the  wrongdoer. 

2  Many  crimes  are  not  committed  by 
"criminals."  That  is,  murders  by  gun  in  the 
U.S.  are  often  done  by  persons  in  emotional 
crisis,  or  temporary  insanity.  They  are  fre- 
quently persons  who  have  been  law-abiding 
up  until  the  moment  of  shooting,  and  cannot 
be  Identified  as  professional  criminals.  They 
shoot  with  any  gun  at  hand,  registered  or 
unregistered. 

3.  Countries  which  do  have  gun  registra- 
tion find  It  extremely  helpful.  It  does  not 
take  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  sportsmen,  and 
it  does,  In  time,  apparently  reduce  the  num- 
bers in  the  hands  of  criminals.  More  impor- 
tant, it  reduces  the  number  of  guns  in  gen- 
eral circulation,  so  there  are  fewer  of  them 
temptingly  at  hand  when  somebody  suddenly 
goes  berserk. 
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P&lmlsano't  reaaonlng  seems  too  illogical 
to  qualify  him  (or  the  high  office  of  Attorney 
General  He  might  suddently  decide  not  to 
drive  a  licensed  car  because  the  criminal 
elements  switches  or  fakes  license  plates  and 
doesn't  abide  by  the  law. 


MEAT  IMPORTS 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day Secretary  of  Agriculture  FYeeman 
announced  that  meat  imports  for  1968 
would  be  an  estimated  990  million 
pounds.  This  is  a  considerable  Increase 
over  the  estimate  made  In  June  1  of  this 
year.  Of  course,  it  exceeds  the  meat  im- 
port quota  of  1968  previously  set  at  950.3 
million  pounds.  Yet  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  announced  that  no  Import 
quotas  would  be  established  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  law  permits  Imports  of  an 
additional  10  percent  over  the  quota  be- 
fore restrictions  are  Imposed. 

Mr.  President,  the  law  passed  in  1964 
provided  that  it  was  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress that  the  additional  10  percent  over 
the  estailiiished  quota  would  be  permitted 
as  a  means  of  providing  flexibility  and 
protection  to  meat  Importers.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  the  Intent  of  Congress  has 
once  again  been  circumvented.  Foreign 
meat  importers  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  are  now  using  this  10-per- 
cent figure  not  as  a  reasonable  and  flexi- 
ble figure  but  actually  to  increase  the 
meat  Import  quota. 

The  Secretary  noted  that  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  were  voluntarily  cutting 
back  imports  in  the  last  quarter  of  this 
year  to  comply  with  our  restrictions.  In 
a  very  precise  way,  this  points  up  an- 
other weakness  in  our  meat  import  pol- 
icy and  illustrates  another  hardship  on 
the  American  livestock  Industry. 

Earlier  this  year,  officials  of  the  Amer- 
ican National  Cattlemen's  Association 
urged  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
support  legislation  which  would  not  only 
do  away  with  the  10  percent  excess  figure, 
but  would  also  set  the  quota  on  a  quar- 
ter by  quarter  basis.  The  cattlemen 
feared,  now  with  complete  Justification, 
that  imports  would  pour  in  during  one 
quarter  and  be  reduced  iii  another  and 
thereby  have  a  substantial  effect  on  do- 
mestic cattle  prices.  They  could  also  see 
that  10  percent  permitted  over  the  quota 
would  be  used  not  for  flexibility  and  pro- 
tection but  merely  to  increase  the  quota. 
This  has  proved  to  be  the  case.  Yet  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Freeman  and  the 
administration  had  a  deaf  ear  for  these 
proposals. 

I  think  it  imperative  that  Congress 
and  all  those  interested  in  American  agri- 
culture re-examine  our  entire  meat  im- 
port policy.  Not  only  are  the  livestock 
producers  vitally  concerned,  but  labor  in 
our  packinghouses  has  a  real  Interest 
in  a  strong  and  growing  meat-producing 
and  processing  industry  within  our  Na- 
tion. All  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
policies  of  our  Grovernment  will  be  fairly 
implemented  as  intended  by  Congress. 


CLOSE    THE    LOOPHOLES    IN    MEAT 
QUOTA  LAW 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  before 
begliming  my  prepared  statement,  let  me 
say  that  I  concur  wholeheartedly  with 


the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson)  that  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  enacting  the  meat  Import 
law  has  been  circumvented  since  Secre- 
tary Freeman  now  estimates  that  the 
quantity  of  meat  to  be  shipped  into  the 
United  States  will  exceed  the  quota  es- 
tablished by  law  for  1968.  The  Senator 
calls  for  a  reexamination  of  our  meat 
Import  policy.  He  is  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  S.  1588,  which  will'  be  discussed  in  a 
moment  and  which  would  close  the  prin- 
cipal loopholes  in  the  present  system  of 
meat  import  control.  I  welcome  the  Sen- 
ator's contribution  on  this  question. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  served  notice  on 
the  domestic  livestock  industry  that  we 
must  expect  to  absorb  into  our  markets 
in  this  country  a  near-record  volume  of 
imported  foreign  meat  before  the  end  of 
this  year 

This  information  was  contained  in  the 
Secretary's  estimate  of  total  imports  of 
fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef,  veal,  and 
mutton  for  1968  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  88-482. 

The  Secretary  now  estimates  that  total 
imports  of  these  meats  this  year  will  be 
990  million  pounds.  This  is  only  a  shade 
less  than  during  the  record  year  of  1963. 
when  total  imports  came  to  1.048  bil- 
lion pounds. 

Senators  will  recall  that  in  1963  and 
1964  our  domestic  livestock  markets 
broke  under  the  weight  of  excessive  sup- 
plies of  meat  and  livestock,  and  cattle 
prices  fell  as  much  as  $10  a  hundred 
pounds.  It  was  because  of  that  terrible 
experience  that  Congress  made  provision 
for  a  system  of  quotas  on  imported  meat 
under  the  terms  of  Public  Law  88-482. 
enacted  In  August  of  1964. 

ESTIMATES    CONSISTENTLY     LOW 

There  are  a  number  of  things  about 
the  Secretary's  announcement  of  yester- 
day which  are  of  particular  interest.  For 
one  thing,  his  current  estimate  of  total 
imports  for  this  year  is  55  million  pounds 
higher  than  the  estimate  he  made  3 
months  ago,  on  June  28  of  this  year.  In 
other  words,  he  now  acknowledges  that 
his  estimate  of  last  June  was  55  million 
pounds  too  low.  In  fact,  he  has  found  It 
necessary  to  keep  increasing  his  estimate 
all  year  long.  Last  December,  he  thought 
that  1968  imports  would  be  no  more  than 
900  million  pounds.  In  March,  he  said  it 
would  be  925  million  pounds:  in  June, 
he  said  935  million  pounds:  and  he  now 
says  990  million  pounds.  These  repeated 
changes  in  the  estimate,  always  in  an 
upward  direction,  raise  the  question  of 
whether  his  latest  estimate  may  not  also 
turn  out  to  be  too  low.  The  experience 
is  a  reminder  of  the  hazards  of  relying 
upon  secretarial  estimates. 

Second,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  990  mil- 
lion pounds  Is  a  good  deal  more  Imported 
meat  than  Congress  intended  for  the 
domestic  market  to  have  to  absorb.  Pub- 
lic Law  88-482  declares  that  "it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Congress" — those  are  the 
exact  words — that  the  quantity  of  meat 
imported  would  have  been  even  higher 
a  figure  calculated  by  a  formula  specif- 
ically written  out  in  the  law.  That  figure, 
referred  to  as  the  adjusted  base  quota. 
Is  950.3  million  pounds  for  1968.  Thus, 
we  are  now  told  by  the  Secretary  that 


the  volume  of  meat  to  be  imported  In 
1968  will  be  990  million  pounds — consid- 
erably more  than  it  was  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  permit — but  nothing  at  all 
is  to  be  done  to  hold  down  that  volume 
to  the  quantity  set  by  the  statement  of 
congressional  policy. 

If  it  disturbs  Secretary  Freeman  that 
meat  imports  will  exceed  the  congres- 
sional policy  directive,  he  neglects  to  say 
so. 

Third,  in  the  departmental  press  re- 
lease, it  is  stated  that  quantities  to  be 
imported  in  any  .vear  should  not  exceed 
"were  it  not  for  restraints  on  shipments 
to  the  United  States  by  principal  foreign 
suppliers." 

Still  quoting : 

Recently,  discussions  were  held  with  all 
of  the  major  countries  exporting  meats  to 
the  United  States.  Commitments  were  made 
to  limit  exports  to  the  United  States,  and 
these  commitments  were  reflected  in  the  new 
estimate  The  Secretary  noted  that  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  In  line  with  their  commit- 
ments, have  already  taken  steps  to  curtail 
their  shipments  so  that  arrivals  during  the 
last  quarter  of  this  year  would  be  reduced. 

This  language  calls  forth  two  com- 
ments. In  the  first  place,  in  my  mind,  it 
is  regrettable  indeed  that  our  plans  and 
estimates  must  be  based  upon  commit- 
ments and  concessions  given  us  by  for- 
eign coimtries.  Why  should  our  livestock 
Industry  be  dependent  on  the  concessions 
of  foreign  countries?  We  have  a  law  on 
the  books.  We  can  protect  our  own,  with- 
out asking  foreign  countries  for  favors. 
In  the  second  place,  what  happens  if  the 
commitments  supposedly  given  by  for- 
eign groups  miscarry,  or  for  some  rea- 
son are  not  honored?  As  I  understand, 
these  commitments  are  from  trade 
groups  in  most  cases,  not  governments. 
In  any  case,  we  have  many  suppliers  all 
over  the  world — in  Oceania,  in  Latin 
America,  even  in  Europe — and  not  all  of 
them  have  given  commitments.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  an  estimate  of  total  im- 
ports from  all  sources  based  on  such  par- 
tial commitments  can  possibly  be  valid. 
Yet  the  departmental  press  release  spe- 
cifically says: 

These  commitments  are  reflected  in  the 
new  estimate. 

QUESTIONABLE     PRACTICE 

The  practice  of  requesting  such  com- 
mitments from  supplying  countries  in 
my  view  is  very  questionable  if  its  effect 
is  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  quota 
legislation.  It  would  appear  that  some- 
time this  summer  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  State  realized  the  prob- 
ability of  imports  in  an  amount  greater 
than  the  so-called  trigger  point — 1.045 
billion  poimds.  In  the  face  of  such  a 
prospect,  the  law  required  that  the  Sec- 
retary annoimce  his  estimate,  then  im- 
pose quotas  at  the  adjusted  base  level 
of  950.3  million  pounds.  That  is  what  he 
should  have  done,  if  Imports  greater  than 
the  trigger  point  were  in  prospect.  It  is 
what  the  law  contemplated. 

That  is  not  what  he  did,  however.  In- 
stead, in  the  face  of  mounting  imports, 
representatives  of  the  Agricultuie  and 
State  Departments  imdertook  negotia- 
tions with  supplying  groups  abroad.  Ap- 
parently, they  secured  some  commit- 
ments  of    reduced   shipments,   but   not 
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enough  to  hold  the  volume  down  to  the 
adjusted  base  quota  which  would  have 
been  950  million  pounds.  Instead,  we  are 
told  that  even  if  these  commitments  are 
honored  Jind  even  if  the  Secretary's  esti- 
mate is  exactly  on  the  dot,  imports  will 
amount  to  990  million  pounds. 

In  short,  the  Secretary  has  used  this 
area  between  the  quota  figure  of  950 
million  pounds,  and  the  trigger  point  of 
1.045  billion  poimds,  as  a  range  in  which 
he  can  maneuver.  Instead  of  applying  the 
statute  according  to  ito  own  terms,  he 
asks  our  suppliers  for  promises,  to  hold 
their  shipments  below  the  trigger  point, 
but  not  down  so  far  as  the  quota  level 
which  the  statute  declares  to  be  "the 
policy  of  Congress." 

This  experience  is  proof  of  two  weak- 
nesses in  the  existing  law.  The  provision 
permitting  a  10-percent  overrun  of  im- 
ports above  the  quota  is  wrong,  and  the 
authority  for  secretarial  estimates  of  im- 
ports is  wrong.  Both  of  these  weaknesses 
would  be  corrected  in  the  legislation,  S. 
1588,  which  has  been  introduced  by  this 
Senator  with  the  cosponsorship  of  38 
other  Members  of  the  Senate. 

One  further  comment  about  the  Secre- 
tary's estimate:  I  am  more  than  a  little 
curious  as  to  how  he  arrived  at  the  exact 
figure  of  990  million  poimds. 

It  soimds  suspiciously  like  the  custom 
of  pricing  garments  and  other  items  at 
S5.98,  $6.98,  S9.98  and  so  on.  When  one 
buys  an  article  that  costs  $9.98,  not  much 
wlU  be  left  of  his  $10  bill. 

In  the  same  way.  when  the  Secretary 
estimates  that  imports  in  1968  will  come 
to  990  million  pounds,  from  a  psychologi- 
cal standpoint  that  figure  may  be  less 
frightening  than  If  he  had  predicted  a 
round  1  billion  pounds.  From  a  practical 
standpoint,  when  we  get  that  close  to  a 
billion,  we  might  as  well  say  1  billion 
and  be  done  with  it.  There  is  not  much 
difference. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  American  cattle- 
men must  view  with  real  concern  the 
possibility  that  imports  will  turn  out  to 
be  even  larger  than  that.  The  Secretary's 
press  relcEise  recites  the  quantity  of  im- 
ports of  meat,  month  by  month,  from 
1965  through  July  of  1968.  For  some  rea- 
son, it  does  not  give  the  quantity  of  meat 
Imported  during  August  of  1968.  although 
that  figure  has  been  available  for  a  num- 
ber of  days.  Imports  during  August  were 
exceptionally  high— 108.6  million  pounds. 
That  is  the  largest  volume  of  imports 
during  any  single  month  since  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  88-482.  In  fact,  if 
Imports  during  the  rest  of  1968  should 
continue  at  the  level  of  August,  total  Im- 
ports for  all  of  1968  would  amount  to 
1.086  billion  pounds.  Such  a  quantity 
would  be  well  above  the  trigger  point, 
greater  than  the  previous  record  year 
of  imports,  nearly  100  million  pounds 
higher  than  the  Secretary's  estimate  of 
imports. 

1  do  not  predict  that  imports  will  ac- 
tually reach  such  a  level.  I  merely  point 
out  that  if  the  statute  were  properly  ap- 
plied, the  quantity  of  imports  would  be 
checked  automatically  far  below  such  a 
level.  The  quota  would  be  in  effect,  and 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  Imports 
going  above  the  quota  figure. 


QUOTA    LAW    NEEDS    TIGHTENING 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
estimate  by  Secretary  pn-eeman  is  proof 
positive  that  the  meat  quota  law  needs 
tightening  up.  The  bills  which  have  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate  and  House,  S. 
1588  and  H.R.  9475,  would  correct  the 
principal  weaknesses  of  the  present 
statute. 

First,  they  would  eliminate  the  10- 
percent  overrun  provision,  which  has 
been  used  by  the  administration  to  nego- 
tiate commitments  from  suppliers,  in- 
stead of  applying  the  quotas  as  the  law 
intended. 

Second,  it  would  place  all  quotas 
on  a  quarterly  instead  of  an  an- 
nual basis.  We  have  found  from  experi- 
ence that  the  meat  comes  In  here  at  an 
uneven  rate,  which  is  disruptive  to  our 
markets. 

Third,  we  would  get  rid  of  the  system 
of  secretarial  estimates  of  imports,  which 
enables  the  Secretary  to  manipulate  the 
imposition  of  quotas,  and  also  to  select 
a  figure  which  suits  his  fancy. 

Fourth,  we  now-  have  clear  evidence 
that  the  year  1963  should  never  have 
been  maae  part  of  the  historical  period 
used  for  calculating  the  original  base 
quota.  Imports  during  1963  were  a  his- 
torical distortion,  higher  than  they  had 
ever  been  before  or  ever  have  been  since. 
In  revising  this  law,  we  should  change 
the  quota  base  to  some  other  historical 
period  which  would  be  more  properly 
representative.  The  base  period  now 
written  into  the  statute  is  simply  too 
senerous  to  our  foreign  suppliers,  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  cattle  in- 
dustry. 

S.  1588  and  H.R.  9475  also  make  pro- 
vision for  charging  offshore  procurement 
of  meat  against  the  proper  quotas,  and 
for  the  discretionary  imposition  of 
quotas  on  meats  not  now  in  the  system. 
This  latter  provision  is  needed  to  avoid 
the  development  of  loopholes  in  the 
manner  experienced  unpleasantly  by  the 
dairy  industry  during  recent  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  experience  of  this 
past  year  has  shown  conclusively  that  we 
need  legislation  to  tighten  up  the  quota 
system  on  imported  meat.  If  action  can- 
not be  gotten  before  we  adjourn  this 
year,  such  legislation  must  certainly 
command  our  attention  early  during  the 
coming  session  of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  press  release 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
dated  (fttober  1.  1968,  giving  Secretary 
Freeman's  fourth  quarterly  estimate  of 
meat  imports  for  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pinal  Estimate  for   Meat   Imposts  in 

Calendar  1968  Revised  Upward 
Washington.  October  1.  1968. — Secretary 
of  Agriculture  OrvUle  L.  Freeman  announced 
today  that  the  fourth  quarterly  estimate  of 
meat  Imports  into  the  United  States  during 
1968  places  the  expected  total  at  990  million 
pounds. 

He  pointed  out  that,  although  this  quan- 
tity Is  55  million  pounds  above  the  estimate 
announced  in  June.  It  is  55  million  pounds 
below  the  amount  which  would  call  for  Pres- 
idential action  to  Invoke  meat  Impwrt  quotas 
for  1968. 


Pviblic  Law  88-482.  enacted  In  August  1964, 
provides  that  if  yearly  Imports  of  certain 
meats— primarily  beef  and  mutton — are  es- 
timated to  equal  or  exceed  110  percent  of 
an  adjusted  base  quota,  the  President  is  re- 
quired to  invoke  a  quota  on  meat  Imports. 
The  adjusted  base  quota  for  1068  of  950.3 
million  pounds  was  announced  In  December. 
The  level  of  estimated  imports  which  would 
trigger  its  imposition  is  1.045.3  million 
pounds. 

The  Secretary  said  that  the  new  estlmnte 
would  have  been  higher  were  it  not  for 
restraints  on  shipments  to  the  United  St.ites 
by  principal  foreign  suppliers  Recently,  dis- 
cussions were  held  with  all  of  the  major 
countries  exporting  these  meats  to  the 
United  Slates.  Commitments  were  made  to 
limit  exports  to  the  United  States  and  these 
commitments  are  reflected  In  the  new 
estimate 

The  Secretary  noted  that  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  in  line  with  their  commit- 
ments, have  already  taken  steps  to  (urtall 
ihelr  shipments  so  that  arrivals  during  the 
last  quarter  of  this  year  would  be  reduced. 
.Secretary  Freeman  noted  that  the  do- 
mestic demand  lor  beef  continues  to  be 
strong  and  that  current  prices  received  by 
I  armors  for  cattle  are  above  year  earlier 
;evels. 

The  Secret.'try  emphasized,  however  that 
the  Department  is  continuing  to  maintain 
vigilance  over  present  and  prospective  Im- 
ports and  is  prepared  to  move  quickly  should 
it  become  necessary. 

Imports  of  meat  subject  to  P.L  88-482  by 
months  from  January  1965  through  July 
1968  were  .ts   f<jUows: 


Month 

|ln  millions  o( 

1965 

28.  2 
34.  5 
68.7 
32.4 

.      52  3 

41.9 

poundsl 
1966 

1967 

I9S8 

January 

February 

March 

April  .... 

May 

51.4 
60.3 
49.4 
63  3 
52.0 
100.2 
61.4 
87.1 
91.5 
79.7 
61.1 
66.0 

77.4 
58  5 
61.9 
58.8 
51.5 
69.6 
88.7 
92.2 
89.7 
91 ;  8 
82.3 
72.4 

80.7 
72.8 
64.1 
78.4 
56  1 
105.0 

July 

58  5 

59  9 

86.0 

Seplember 

October  

November 

December    

62.2 

64.4 

57.2 

53.7 

Total 

613.9 

823.4 

894.9 

MAIL  ON  BIAFRA  CRISIS  REFLECTS 
AMERICAN  CONCERN  FOR  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  like  all 
other  Senators,  I  have  received  a  great 
deal  of  mall  on  the  Biaf  ran  situation.  Tlie 
letters  and  cards  come  from  all  over  the 
coimtry.  not  just  from  my  home  State  of 
Wisconsin.  They  express  horror  at  the 
situation  in  that  devastated  area  which 
allows  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Inno- 
cents to  die  from  starvation  while  food 
and  medicine  are  about  an  hour  away  by 
plane.  And  they  express  the  deep  con- 
cern of  Americans  for  the  hiunan  rights 
for  all  men  for  which  I  have  been  con- 
tending in  this  body  for  nearly  2  years. 

These  Americans  have  expressed  their 
deep  conviction  that  the  United  States 
should  do  everything  possible  to  bring 
relief  to  the  needy.  I  know  that  everj- 
Senator  shares  my  frustration  and  the 
frustration  of  millions  of  Americans  over 
this  impasse  that  deals  in  wholesale 
deaths. 

I  have  even  received  contributions  in 
the  mail,  with  the  senders  asking  that 
their  dollar  or  so  be  forwarded  to  help 
the  starving.  But  Mr.  President,  what 
specific    contribution    has    the    Senate 
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made  to  alleviation  of  this  problem.  To 
date,  the  Senate  has  not  even  officially 
recognized  the  existence  of  the  Nigerla- 
Biafra  civil  war  and  its  grisly  realities. 
However,  it  is  my  own  hope  and  that  of 
the  distinguished  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  80  that  the  Senate 
will  speak  out  soon  through  passage  of 
this  resolution — a  resolution  that  con- 
stitutes an  official  expression  of  our  con- 
cern, and  a  determination  that  our  gov- 
ernment must  continue  every  present 
method  of  diplomatic  pressure  and  also 
consider  taking  the  question  to  the 
United  Nations  should  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity  continue  to  fail  in  its 
efforts  at  securing  relief  for  the  starving 
innocents. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  name  of  these 
innocent  men.  women,  and  childien.  and 
their  basic  himian  rights,  I  urge  every 
Senator  to  support  early  and  favorable 
consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 80. 


DISMANTLING    THE    FOREIGN    AID 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
consider  the  foreign  aid  appropriations 
bill  this  year.  I  think  it  would  be  good  for 
each  of  us  to  read  an  excellent  article 
which  was  prepared  for  the  October  issue 
of  the  AAUW  Journal  by  John  D.  Mont- 
gomery, professor  of  public  administra- 
tion at  Harvard  University.  His  article, 
entitled  "The  Illusion  of  American  Im- 
potence: Foreign  Aid  and  the  Politics  of 
Despair."  points  out  the  danger  of  our 
becoming  preoccupied  with  domestic 
concerns  and  allowing  our  relationships 
with  other  countries  to  deteriorate. 

Professor  Montgomery  illustrates  how 
by  slashing  our  foreign  aid  budget  in  an 
attempt  to  provide  more  funds  for  do- 
mestic programs,  we  are  undermining 
our  assistance  efforts  of  the  past  20  years 
and  impairing  our  foreign  relations  with- 
out justification.  He  states: 

Wbat  Is  happening  to  foreign  aid  la  almost ' 
without  precedent  In  the  American  experi- 
ence A  major  government  program  Is  being 
dismantled  just  as  It  is  beginning  to  show 
the  first  real  signs  of  success,  when  Its  ad- 
ministration has  become  reasonably  effi- 
cient, when  the  need  for  Its  services  Is  con- 
tinuously rising  and  when  the  national  ca- 
pacity to  support  It  Is  not  really  Impaired. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Pro- 
fessor Montgomery's  thought-provoking 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  so  that 
it  may  be  considered  by  Senators  before 
they  vote  on  the  crucial  issue  of  foreign 
aid  appropriations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
The  Illusion  or  Amcsican  Impotence:  Por- 

BICN    Am    AND    THE    POLmCS    OF    DESPAIR 

(By  John  D.  Montgomery) 
A  few  years  ago.  In  a  Justly  celebrated  arti- 
cle In  Harper's ',  Dennis  Brogan  warned 
Americans  against  entertaining  exaggerated 
expectations  for  their  own  power  and  wl.sdom 
as  universal  solvents  for  the  world's  prob- 
lems. More  than  a  dozen  years  later,  many 
despairing  Americans  are  heeding  that  warn- 
ing:   but    they    are    now    indulging    In    the 


<■  "The  Illusion  of  American  Omnipotence," 
Harper's  Magazine,  205  (Dec  ,  1952). 


equally  dangerous  fantasy  of  believing  that 
U.S.  resources  and  knowledge  are  so  limited 
that  they  cannot  even  Influence  the  course  of 
world  .ifTalrs.  In  this  mood  of  despondency 
Americans  are  about  to  make  some  Important 
decisions  about  fundamental  economic  rela- 
tionships between  the  United  States  and  the 
underdeveloped  countries 

Because  of  the  crushing  weight  of  domestic 
problems,  we  are  In  danger  of  making  these 
decisions  without  reference  to  the  needs  of 
other  countries,  or  to  the  American  capaci- 
ties, or  to  the  true  successes  and  failures  of 
the  foreign  aid  program.  Almost  the  only 
hopeful  sign  for  the  future  of  foreign  aid  are 
the  activities  of  citizens'  groups  which  are 
beginning  to  be  concerned  about  the  havoc 
our  domestic  politics  have  begun  to  work  on 
U.S.  foreign  policies. 

What  Is  happening  to  foreign  aid  Is  almost 
without  precedent  in  the  American  experi- 
ence. A  major  government  program  Is  being 
dismantled  just  as  It  Is  beginning  to  show 
the  first  real  signs  of  success,  when  Its  ad- 
ministration has  become  reasonably  efficient, 
when  the  need  for  Its  services  is  continuously 
rising  and  when  the  national  capacity  to 
support  It  Is  not  really  Impaired. 

The  1969  foreign  aid  expenditures  prob- 
ably will  be  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  share 
of  the  gross  national  product  that  was  de- 
voted to  economic  assistance  twenty  years 
earlier.  Even  In  Inflated  dollars,  the  actual 
amount  appropriated  to  the  program  Is  lower 
than  ever  before.  The  number  of  countries 
receiving  U.S.  aid  is  being  reduced,  and  the 
effects  of  the  budget  cuts  have  already  been 
felt  In  the  vast  undernourished  subcontinent 
of  Asia  and  In  tropical  Africa.  F\irther  cuts 
will  affect  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  dis- 
courage progress  in  the  slowly  Improving 
states  of  Latin  America. 

As  If  the  reduction  In  funds  available  for 
foreign  aid  were  not  enough.  It  must  also  be 
reported  that  the  conditions  of  aid  are  be- 
coming less  favorable  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  So  much  of  the  money  is  now 
available  only  In  the  form  of  loans — 70 r:- 
by  1965 — that  in  some  parts  of  the  world  the 
underdeveloped  countries  are  already  repay- 
ing the  United  States  as  much  in  principal 
and  interest  as  they  are  receiving  in  new 
"aid"  The  Export-Import  Bank  Is  beginning 
to  take  in  as  much  money  as  It  pays  out; 
30'~r  of  all  "aid"  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries  In  1964  was  offset  by  the  repay- 
ment of  previous  loans.  If  these  trends  are 
allowed  to  continue,  the  United  States  would 
actually  reverse  the  foreign  aid  flow,  taking 
more  cash  from  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries than  It  Is  paying  out:  a  dollar  drain 
that  will  be  even  more  serious  than  the 
well-known  brain  drain  by  which  the  United 
States  and  the  other  Industrialized  countries 
have  been  depleting  the  human  resources  of 
the  less  developed  countries. 

But  even  that  Is  not  all.  In  order  to  reduce 
the  gold  drain,  something  like  90'^  of  all 
U.S.  dollar  aid,  whether  in  grants  or  loans, 
must  be  spent  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  underdeveloped  countries  (so  starved  for 
capital  that  they  are  forced  to  acoept  credit 
even  on  these  unfavorable  terms)  are  com- 
pelled to  purchase  high-priced  commodities 
in  the  United  States  instead  of  bidding  for 
them  on  the  world  market.  They  are  also  re- 
quired to  ship  aid  goods  In  United  States 
merchant  vessels,  the  most  expensive  form 
of  transportation  on  the  globe  I^irthermore, 
much — perhr>ps  half — of  the  American  aid 
Is  In  the  form  of  agricultural  commodities, 
the  availability  of  which  Is  a  disincentive  to 
Increasing  agricultural  productivity  In  some 
underdeveloped  countries. 

.Ml  of  these  developments  came  In  re- 
sponse to  American  domestic  concerns  (some, 
of  course,  of  a  serious  order)  rather  than  as 
a  result  of  changes  In  the  International  situ- 
ation. 

The  "bold  new  program"  that  was  called 
foreign  aid  in  1948  Is  beginning  to  look  like 


a  new  form  of  mercantilism  only  two  dec- 
ades later. 

It  would  reassure  our  self-esteem  a  little 
If  we  could  ascribe  the  dec:lne  In  the  Ameri- 
can aid  effort  to  disappointments  over  the 
performance  in  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, or  better  yet.  to  a  decline  in  their 
need:  or  even  to  the  rise  of  alternative 
sources  of  assistance.  It  would  even  be  de- 
fensible for  us  to  'sackslide  a  bit  if  the 
United  States  had  become  Incapable  of  sus- 
taining this  continued  burden.  But  none  of 
these  factors  offer  really  valid  justification 
for  the  steady,  and  recently  alarming,  re- 
duction of  American  effort*. 

The  underdeveloped  countries  have  per- 
formed surprisingly  well  in  maintaining 
satisfactory  growth  rates.  For  example,  the 
Near  East  has  grown  faster  in  the  past  decade 
than  the  United  States  and  Europe  have; 
and  except  for  Indonesia,  the  same  thing  Is 
true  for  the  Par  East.  In  19  underdeveloped 
countries,  growth  rates  have  exceeded  the 
average  of  the  industrialized  countries,  and 
12  actually  had  per  capita  growth  rates  bet- 
ter than  those  of  the  Industrialized  world. 
There  Is  good  evidence  that  the  availability 
of  foreign  exchange  correlated  strongly  with 
the  higher  growth   rates  In  these  covmtrles. 

These  encouraging  records  are  not  typical 
of  the  underdeveloped  world,  but  they  show 
that  under  favorable  circumstances  real 
progress  is  possible.  Por  most  underdevelo{)ed 
countries,  however,  the  need  of  external  as- 
sistance is  greater  than  ever.  The  grim 
statistics  are  that,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  the 
underdeveloped  countries  are  growing  at  a 
rate  of  only  about  2.2  T,  while  the  industrial 
world  is  getting  richer  at  a  rate  of  3.3 ''r  every 
year.  At  present,  the  industrial  world  Is  12 
times  richer  than  the  underdeveloped  world, 
but  by  the  year  2000,  this  gap  is  expected  to 
enlarge  on  a  per  capita  figure  to  an  18-fold 
margin.* 

Some  critics  of  foreign  aid  have  said  the 
real  difficulty  is  that  we  lack  a  grand  design, 
a  unified  field  theory,  or  a  big  rationale  for 
foreign  aid.  A  reviewer  criticized  my  book. 
Foreign  Aid  in  International  Politics,  be- 
cause It  did  not  offer  a  single  clear-cut  sys- 
tem of  priorities  for  the  whole  world.  I  was 
disappointed  that  the  reviewer — a  lady,  at 
that — had  not  understood  the  book  better; 
one  of  its  principal  arguments  was  that  the 
search  for  such  a  theory  Is  futile  and  unrea- 
sonable. No  aspect  of  American  foreign  policy, 
and  few  of  domestic  politics,  have  such  sim- 
plistic purposes  that  priorities  can  be  as- 
signed to  fit  every  case.  The  efforts  to  find  a 
foreign  aid  rationale  often  start  with  eco- 
nomics and  boll  down  to  the  proposition  that 
aid  should  go  only  to  those  countries  with 
a  good  growth  potential,  so  as  to  accomplish 
the  largest  return  on  each  dollar  Invested. 
But  such  pure  Investment  criteria  do  not 
necessarily  serve  the  political  and  diplomatic 
purposes  for  which  aid  Is  really  offered. 

Another  proposed  rationale  is  that  foreign 
aid  should  be  regarded  as  an  Instrument  of 
economic  warfare,  either  by  pre-empting  a 
possible  Invasion  of  Communist  Infiuence  or 
by  strengthening  other  countries'  capabili- 
ties of  fighting  Communism;  but  the  cold 
war  rationale  overlooks  many  sources  of  in- 
ternational Instability  that  are  entirely  un- 
related to  Communist  Ideolog^y  or  Russo- 
Chlnese  aggression. 

What  Is  really  Important,  it  seems  to  me. 
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'  Among  existing  inexact  estimates  of  the 
growing  divergence,  this  one  is  moderate. 
George  D.  Woods,  former  President  of  the 
World  Bank,  told  the  Canadian  Club  of 
Toronto  late  in  1964  that  in  the  next  25 
years,  if  present  trends  continue,  the  per 
capita  Income  of  Industrialized  nations  will 
be  $4,000,  as  compared  with  the  present 
tl,900;  while  because  of  the  population 
growth,  the  underdeveloped  countries'  i>er 
capita  income  will  have  dropped  from  the 
present  tl30  to  $80. 


is  to  find  a  balance  in  aid  activities  by  which 
America  can  Infiuence  world  conditions 
favorably  so  as  to  insure  its  own  survival  and 
prosperity. 

The  United  States  feels  hard  pressed  just 
now  for  the  funds  to  maintain  government 
operations  of  all  kinds.  In  part,  this  condi- 


tion is  Illusory  (see  table),  but  the  mood  of 
Congress  and  the  people  la  not  an  illusion. 
Domestic  as  well  as  foreign  expenditures  are 
going  to  be  cut  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  na- 
tional capacity  is  far  from  exhausted,  and 
indeed  is  being  used  at  a  declining  propor- 
tion of  the  gross  national  product. 


PERCENT  OF  GNP  DEVOTED  TO  SPECIFIED  FUNCTIONS,  1947-67' 


Government  (percenl  ot  GNP) 


GNP  (billions) 


Federal 
administra- 
tive budget 


State  and 
local  lenerai 
expenditure 


National 
defense  (per- 
cent ol  GNP) 


International  affairs  and 
finance  (percent  of  GNP) 


Conduct  and     Economic  and 

inlormational     financial  aid 

activities         programs : 


1947                                                                231.3                   16.8  6.2                    6.2                   0.04                      2.8 

5J9 m.i                 15.4  7.8                   5.0                   .08                    2.5 

«? ^4                 13.4  7.2                   6.8                   .06                     1.1 

I53 :             m.t                20,3  7.7                 13.8                  .06                     .6 

5« SlO                   16.2  8.5                   10.2                    .05                        .S 

2^ 441.1                  15.6  9.2                   9.8                   .07                      .4 

\liL 4gi7                  16.6  10  1                   9.6                   .08                      .4 

?|? S^l                    5.7  10.8                   9.1                    .08                       .4 

si SMS                  15.7  11.0                   9.1                     09                       .-? 

S| ml!                  14.2  11.0                   8.6                   .M                       .1 

1967..";::::::::::::::::::::::::       m.7         16.6  o             8.1          .m           .3 

I  sources;  U.S.  Bureau  ol  the  Census,  Historical  Statistics  of  the  United  States.  Colonial  Times  to  1957  and  'jO"''""''',?" '» '^^ 
and  revisions  (Washington,  DC  :  US  Government  Printing  Office.  I960,  1965);  idem,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States 
(Washington,  DC:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  1967  and  earlier  years). 

■  Does  not  include  food  for  freedom. 

'1  Estimated. 

<  Not  available. 

It  Is  not  reasonable,  then,  to  attribute  the  elgn  aid  instruments   indicate   that  no  new 
decline   in   the   American   effort   to   any   of  device  could  move  quickly  enough  to  recap- 
these  circumstances.  The  cause  comes  from  a  ture  the  momentum  ( multilateral  aid  agen- 
natlonal  mood  of  despair  and  frustration.  It  cles  are  not  more  efficient  than  bilateral  ones 
fiows  from  concern  over  the  gold  crlsU  and  In  disbursing  development  loans) , 
the  Vietnam  war  as  well  as  from  the  mount-  It    is    sometimes    argued    that   only   such 
ing  crisis  of  domestic  dissatisfaction.  Hiato-  drastic  measures  as  a  moratorium  would  en- 
rlana  may  mark  the  late  1960s  as  a  mere  cycll-  able    the    federal    government    to    nd    itself 
cal   turn  away   from  government  Initiatives  of  Its  present  incompetents  In  the  manage- 
and  a  temporary  aversion  to  international-  ment  of  foreign  aid  and  give  it  a  chance  to 
ism;  but  this  long  view  is  scarcely  comforting  start  all  over  again.  But  drastic  attacks  on 
now   No  one  knows  how  to  assess,  or  recover  foreign  aid  have  made  it  harder,  not  easier, 
from   the  loeses  of  these  declining  years.  to  attract  good  men.  There  is  not  much  evl- 
If  there  is  a  shortage  of  political  support  dence,  after  twenty  years  of  experimentation, 
for  foreign  aid,  there  is  no  want  of  poliUcal  that   different   administrative    organizaUons 
solutions  to  its   present  crisis.   Serious  pro-  can  affect  performance  overseas  significantly, 
posals  range  from  a  moratorium  on  aid  for  a  There    are    also    various    proposals    to   in- 
year  or  two  to  complete  disengagement  of  the  ternaOonaUze  foreign  aid,  by  turning  It  over 
national   government  from   any   further  aid  either  to  the  United  Nations,  or  to  the  Wor  d 
operations  Bank,  or  to  international  ad  hoc  consortia 
Various  forms  of  limited  disengagement  are  of   donors   and    receivers,   or   to    various   re- 
possible     including   the   internationalization  glonal    instruments.    All   of   these   proposals 
of  the  program,  decentralizaUon  of  foreign  have  merit,   the  most  Important  advantage 
aid   to  the   various  departments  of  govern-  being  that  it  would  remove  the  program  from 
ment  concerned  with  technology  and  devel-  irresponsible    Congressional    tinkering.    The 
opment    and  even  the  substitution  of  trade  trouble  is  that  Congressmen  also  know  this, 
and  prwate  InltiaUve  for  government  opera-  There   Is  more   talk   about   internationalism 
5_jQjj3  in  foreign  aid  than  ever  before,  but  Amerl- 
There   are   also   opinions   of   the    opposite  can  contributions  to  multilateral  organlza- 
sort    calling  for  enlargement  of  foreign  aid,  tions  have  been  declining,  and  the  American 
the  'establishment  ol  a  more  powerful  agency  retreat  has  been  matched  by  similar  actions 
within  the  federal  government  to  administer  on  the  part  of  European  donors, 
it    and   the  generation   of   new  consortia  of  There    are    some    technical    objections    to 
donors-    but  these  proposals  come  from  the  using  multilateral  agencies  as  substitutes  for 
underdeveloped   countries,    from   economlaU  U.S.   foreign  aid,   but   the  chances  are  that 
and  other  social  sclentlsu  who  specialize  In  each  of  them  serves  various  purposes  quite 
international    relations,    and    from    church  well.  In  specific  cases,  such  as  the  Mekong 
groups  citizen  committees,  and  others  whose  Development  Project  and  certain  collabora- 
voices  have  been  submerged  In  the  outcries  tive  efforts  of  regional  organizations  in  Cen- 
agalnst  foreign  aid.  Only  the  former  proposals  tral    America,    useful    multilateral    projects 
need  concern  us  here.  have    been     undertaken     that     the    United 
The  Idea  behind  a  moratorium  is  that  there  States,   by   itself,   could   never   bring   about. 
Is  enough   money    in   the   aid   "pipeline"   to  Such  activities  may  not  be  a  substitute  for 
keep  at  least  some  operations  going  overseas,  various    diplomatic    and    strategic    purposes 
and  therefore  it  will  be  several  years  before  that  foreign  aid  serves  the  American  govern- 
any  cutoffs  from  Congress  are  felt  in  the  re-  ment.  but  they  are  valuable  supplements  to 
celvlng  countries.  The  fact  Is,  however,  that  them. 

there  is  very  little  money  in  the  "pipeline"  Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  among  the 
that  has  not  already  been  committed  in  the  proposals,  because  of  their  plausibility,  are 
form  of  contracu  and  purchases  involving  various  suggestions  to  decentralize  the  op- 
services  and  goods  still  to  be  deUvered  and  eratlon  of  the  foreign  aid  program, 
paid  for  What  the  proposal  really  means  is  One  school  of  thought  argues  that  the  U.S. 
no  new  projects,  and  a  gradual  running  down  Department  of  Agriculture  could  easily  carry 
of  the  projects  already  underway.  There  is  no  out  all  foreign  aid  in  the  rural  development 
very  clear  reason  why  postponing  a  complete  side  of  the  program:  that  the  Department  of 
shut-down  for  a  few  more  years  would  avoid  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  could  take 
damaging  American  purposes  any  more  than  over  operations  in  public  health  and  educa- 
immediate  cancellation  of  aid  would.  The  ex-  Uonal  development;  that  various  other  agen- 
perlences  of  the  World  Bank  and  other  for-  cles  and  even  state  and  local  governments 


could  perform  the  substantive  operations  In 
technical  assistance  now  being  carried  out 
by  the  aid  agency. 

These  proposals  have  several  disadvantages. 
The  most  obvious  is  that  uncoordinated  proj- 
ect activities  carried  out  in  other  countries 
by  technicians  from  various  U.S.  agencies 
and  departments  might  have  confilcting  pur- 
poses and  effects;  they  would  Introduce  com- 
petition for  funds  and  personnel  In  the  host 
countries;  and  tinally.  even  though  they 
might  serve  immediate  technical  purposes 
well  enough,  they  might  also  interfere  with 
the  development  of  a  coordinated  national 
plan.  Apart  from  this  danger  of  uncoordi- 
nated technical  activity,  there  Is  an  illusion 
to  the  proposition  that  foreign  developmental 
operations  are  so  similar  to  domestic  ones 
that  the  same  technicians  can  perform 
equally  well  at  both.  The  longer  the  United 
States  lias  been  Involved  in  foreign  aid  ac- 
tivities, the  more  apparent  it  has  become  that 
there  are  special  professional  requirements 
for  success  in  these  development  operations. 
Factors  that  lead  to  success  In  the  United 
States  may  be  disastrous  in  Nepal — to  say 
nothing  of  Vietnam.  Standards  of  evaluation 
of  domestic  and  foreign  projects  are  often 
quite  different. 

Another  version  of  the  decentralization 
proposal  is  to  assign  foreign  aid  to  private 
enterprise,  with  government  subsidies,  or  even 
to  special  agencies  financed  out  of  taxpayer 
contributions  (tax  deductible,  or  even  tax- 
replacing).  Private  enterprise  does  need  en- 
couragement to  go  into  the  underdeveloped 
countries  in  a  responsible  way,  but  the  op- 
portunity for  legitimate  profits  there  Is  not 
large.  And  if  the  government  were  to  subsi- 
dize private  enterprise  for  the  purpose,  the 
whole  rationale  for  turning  the  program 
over  to  private  hands  would  be  lost  (The 
profit  motive  has  not  really  generated  much 
efficiency  on  behalf  of  our  defense  estabUsh- 
ment  when  government  subsidies  were  heav- 
ily Involved.)  In  the  long  run,  business  draws 
rriore  capital  out  of  its  overseas  Investments 
than  It  puts  Into  them.  Efforts  to  promote 
dollar  diplomacy  as  a  substitute  for  foreign 
aid  would  surely  be  interpreted  in  most 
countries  as  economic  imperialism.  Of  course 
there  are  important  concessions  that  should 
be  made  In  the  way  of  tariff  adjustments 
and  the  elimination  of  Import  quotas  to  pro- 
tect underdeveloped  countries,  but  in  1968 
their  political  prospects  seem  not  much 
better  than  those  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
Itself. 

No  one  should  imagine  that  the  problems 
of  foreign  aid.  either  domestic  or  interna- 
tional, will  be  solved  by  adopting  such  pro- 
posals. Various  combinations  of  them  might 
improve  its  political  salablUty  and  adminis- 
trative effectiveness,  and  they  should  be  con- 
sidered carefully  But  today,  as  in  the  past, 
the  national  leadership  probably  underesti- 
mates the  popular  support,  or  at  least  toler- 
ance, for  foreign  aid.  The  American  majority 
has  always  been  generally  favorable,  accord- 
ing to  every  pubUc  opinion  poll  taken  since 
1948.  And  the  rationales  preferred  by  the 
majority  tend  to  be  humanitarian  and  altru- 
istic rather  than  antl-Communlstlc  or  purely 
miUt.\ry.  Both  Congress  and  the  President 
have  tended  to  be  more  cynical  about  the 
purposes  and  possibilities  of  foreign  aid  than 
the  man  on  the  street  has  been. 

Most  politicians  ( like  other  rational  men ) 
act  when  It  is  to  their  advantage  to  do  so. 
It  is  up  to  the  citizens  to  make  favorable 
action  on  foreign  aid  a  positive  and  continu- 
ing element  in  the  politician's  life.  Mass- 
produced  telegrams  and  pro  forma  testimony 
before  Congressional  committees  are  not 
very  convincing  when  large  sums  are  in- 
volved. Congressmen  have  to  be  convinced 
that  their  constituents  really  understand  .'ind 
want  the  programs  they  talk  about  Local 
leaders  of  thought  have  to  make  it  clear  that 
foreign  aid  Is  not  politically  unimportant 

In   the    1950s   the   experience   of   Senators 
Humphrey,  Kennedy,  and  Mansfield  showed 
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that  Congresamen  can  develop  a  substantial 
national  constituency  and  win  local  votes  on 
the  baais  of  enlightened  foreign  policy  lead- 
ership Even  In  the  present  disillusioned  Con- 
gress. Representatives  Morgan.  Zablockl. 
Morse  and  Prazer  are  sustaining  their  polit- 
ical careers  while  devoting  much  of  their 
attention  to  the  VS.  relationships  with  the 
underdeveloped  countries. 

The  problems  of  foreign  aid  are  not  hope- 
less But  If  anything  Is  certain  In  unpredict- 
able 1968.  It  Is  that  these  problems,  at  least, 
will  not  solve  themselves  Progreaa  In  tech- 
nology and  economics  has  been  generally  en- 
couraging but  In  politics  moat  of  the  prog- 
ress has  been  In  reverse.  Experts  cannot  re- 
adjust these  factors;  only  citizens  and  their 
representatives  can. 


MINORITY  RULE? 


Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  President,  after 
only  4  days  of  debate,  the  Senate  refused 
yesterday  by  a  vote  of  45  to  43— far  short 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority — 
to  Invoke  cloture  on  a  motion  to  take  up 
the  nomination  of  Mr  Fortas  as  Chief 
Justice.  ■ 

Ah  editorial  In  this  morninKs  Wash- 
ington Post  characterized  the  vote  as  a 
defeat  for  the  majority  by  a  "willful 
minority." 

An  examination  of  the  Congressional 
Rkcoro  of  October  1.  beKinning  at  page 
SI  1688,  clearly  reveals  that  the  will  of 
the  majority  was  not  frustrated. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  votes  of  12 
Senators  were  not  recorded.  It  appears 
in  the  CoNCRESsioirAL  Record  that  seven 
of  that  number  sent  word  and  indicated 
how  they  would  have  voted  had  they 
been  present. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse] 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr 
Church]  would  have  voted  "yea."  saislng 
the  total  of  those  In  favor  of  Invoking 
cloture  from  45  to  47. 

The  Record  reflects  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken  I .  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible  1.  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  ( Mr.  Ellender  I .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  GruenincI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith  I 
would  have  voted  "nay."  raising  the  total 
of  those  opposed  to  cloture  from  43  to  48. 

Accordingly,  if  every  Senator  who 
made  his  position  known  in  the  Record 
had  actually  been  present  and  had  voted, 
there  would  have  been  47  votes  for  clo- 
ture and  48  votes,  or  a  majority,  against 
cloture. 

There  is  no  Indication  in  the  Record 
how  the  other  five  absent  Senators  would 
have  voted. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr  Cooper]  announced  during  the  de- 
bate that,  although  he  would  vote  for 
cloture,  he  was  against  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Fortas  as  Chief 
Justice. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Record,  then,  it  is 
ridiculous  to  say  that  the  will  of  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate  has  been  frustrated. 


THE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1968 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  late  yesterday  afternoon  the 
Senate  approved  the  conference  report 


on  the  Higher  Education  Amendments 
of  1968 

The  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1968  represent  another  step  toward  full 
educational  opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  bin  which  we  have  sent  to  the 
President  extends  the  educational  op- 
portunity grant  and  insured  student  loan 
programs;  makes  assistance  available  for 
5  more  years  under  the  national  defense 
student  loan  program;  and  extends  the 
provisions  of  the  developing  institutions 
program  and  the  education  professions 
development  program. 

There  are  three  other  important  pro- 
visions in  the  conference  report  which 
reflect  a  growing  commitment  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  make  education  a 
realistic  goal — and  not  just  a  promise — 
for  all  Americans,  regardless  of  race  or 
social  status. 

First,  the  report  provides  that  no 
student  flnanclal  aid  can  be  considered 
as  family  income  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  welfare  eligibility.  Under 
present  regulations,  college  flnanclal  aid 
offlcers  are  precluded  from  offering  as- 
sistance which  would  boost  family  in- 
come over  the  allowable  welfare  limits. 
This  negates  the  very  purpose  of  student 
flnanclal  assistance,  which  is  to  guar- 
antee that  educational  opportunities  are 
available  regardless  of  family  flnances. 

Second,  the  report  directs  the  D.S. 
OCBce  of  Education  to  collect  data  on 
college  admissions  policies,  with  the  in- 
tention of  discovering  new  and  more  flex- 
ible admissions  practices.  Many  college 
admissions  oCQcers  feel  bound  by  existing 
procedures  and  requirements,  and  many 
potentially  successful  students  are 
blocked  from  further  study  by  these  same 
requiremenU.  This  provision  in  the  con- 
ference report  would  open  the  door  to 
methods  and  materials  for  a  more  flex- 
ible, and  more  workable,  college  admis- 
sions policy. 

College  and  university  admissions  pro- 
cedures have  been  governed  by  an  inflex- 
ible attention  to  past  performance, 
rather  than  future  potential.  Admissions 
directors  are  the  flrst  to  acknowledge 
that  the  devices  like  the  college  entrance 
examination  board  and  scholastic  apti- 
tude tests  are  often  arbitrary  and  Inad- 
equate measurements  of  an  individual 
students  potential.  Tests  and  other  ad- 
missions materials  are  characteristically 
achievement  oriented.  As  a  result,  stu- 
dents who  do  not  measure  up  in  these 
arbitrary  tests,  lose. 

Although  the  conferees  disagreed  on 
the  need  to  create  a  special  program, 
with  its  own  appropriation,  to  provide 
for  demonstration  grants  to  exijeriment 
and  innovate  with  admissions  proce- 
dures and  policies,  they  did  agree  that 
research  needed  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose can  be  conducted  under  title  IV  of 
the  Cooperative  Research  Act.  When  the 
Commissioner  of-  Education  gathers  all 
available  data — including  experiments 
now  being  conducted  by  individual  insti- 
tutions aimed  at  a  more  flexible  admis- 
sions policy — we  will  be  able  to  deter- 
mine what  direction  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  take  to  Institute  this  long 
overdue  objective  of  flexible  admissions 
criteria. 

However,  if  there  is  a  need  for  further 
and  more  comprehensive  research.  t>ased 


on  the  data  accumulated  by  the  Com- 
missioner, re.search  can  and  should  be 
conducted  under  title  IV  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Research  Act.  Whatever  steps  are 
taken,  it  Is  hoped  that  the  final  pack- 
age of  information  which  will  be  devel- 
oped will  provide  new  materials,  new 
techniques,  and  new  attitudes  directed 
toward  drastically  Increasing  the  admis- 
sions rate  of  so-called  high-risk  students 
and  others  who.  for  sociological,  geo- 
graphical or  other  reasons,  are  arbitrar- 
ily disadvantaged  by  current  admissions 
procedures. 

Third,  the  report  indicates  that  there 
Is  a  role  for  students  In  locating  and  as- 
sisting other  students  who  need  advice  on 
higher  education — a  role  commonly  as- 
signed to  a  recruiter  from  the  college  ad- 
ministration. Colleges  and  universities, 
and  local  education  agencies,  will  be  able 
to  use  funds  under  the  talent  search  pro- 
gram to  carry  out  demonstration  pro- 
grams of  student  involvement  In  the  re- 
cruiting processes. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  will  follow  the  intent  of 
the  Senate  to  use  a  portion  of  the  money 
alloted  for  talent  search  to  provide  for 
several  low-cost  experimental  demon- 
stration grants,  for  Involvement  of  stu- 
dents in  recruiting  of  other  students. 
These  grants  should  be  a  part  of,  or  In 
addition  to,  college  and  university  re- 
quests for  talent  search  programs,  but 
should  only  be  limited  to  the  expenses  of 
the  students,  or  student  organizations 
that  plan  and  implement  these  programs 
through  the  participating  Institutions. 
Young  people  need  to  be  made  working 
partners  in  the  educational  process.  In 
many  cases  they  have  not  been  asked  to 
take  part,  and  In  their  frustration  to  par- 
ticipate, they  have  demonstrated.  Stu- 
dents have  much  to  contribute  to  the 
growth  of  higher  education.  In  this  vital 
area  of  admissions  and  recruitment,  they 
can  be  an  Invaluable  resource  in  selecting 
other  students  who  will  compliment  the 
purposes  of  higher  education.  Through 
these  low-cost  demonstration  programs, 
with  the  encouragement  and  assistance 
of  Federal  money,  colleges  can  channel 
student  energies  and  resources  into  a 
working  partnership  with  the  adminis- 
tration, and  the  participating  college  or 
university  can  thereby  provide  a  mechan- 
ism for  student  involvement  in  its  func- 
tions. 

While  these  provisions  offer  no  quick  or 
easy  answer  to  the  problems  that  plague 
higher  education,  they  do  provide  new 
ways  for  greater  participation.  The  con- 
ference report  on  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  is  a  major  contri- 
bution to  a  better,  stronger  educational 
system  in  America. 


RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President,  in 
its  report  of  Septemt)er  19,  1968.  on  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriations 
bill,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee recommended  that  the  funds  request- 
ed by  the  Pentagon  for  research  and  de- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  some 
$8  billion,  be  reduced  to  $7,587,393,000. 

I  strongly  support  this  reduction;  and 
in  that  connection,  believe  it  appropriate 
at  this  time  to  look  at  just  what  the  vast 
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expenditures  for  research  and  develop- 
ment over  recent  years  have  produced. 
In  the  past  10  years,  money  expended 
by  the  Defense  Department  for  research 
and  development  has  almost  doubled, 
from  $4  bUllon  to  about  $8  billion. 

Yet.  .since  1955,  the  United  States  has 
not  produced  a  single  modern  fighter;  in 
fact  it  has  produced  no  combat  plane  ex- 
cept the  TPX  series.  The  Navy  version 
of  that  plane  has  already  been  aban- 
doned: and  the  Air  Force  has  once  again 
found  it  necessary  to  ground  their  ver- 
sion t)ecause  of  technical  difficulties. 

During  these  same  13  years  the  Soviet 
Union  has  flown  18  new  fighter  models, 
seven  of  which  were  flrst  photographed 
at  the  July  1967  Moscow  Air  Show.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  least  1 1  of  these  models 
are  operational. 

For  the  past  6  years  the  Air  Force 
alone  has  been  spending  between  $3  and 
$4  billion  annually  for  research  and  de- 
velopment— this  Is  roughly  what  it  cost 
to  run  the  entire  Air  Force  in  the  late 
forties — but  despite  all  those  billions  we 
have  developed  no  air  superiority  fighter 
capable  of  competing  against  a  first-class 
air  force  such  as  the  Soviets  possess  to- 
day. 

Turning  to  submarines,  a  report  re- 
cently released  by  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  points  out 
that,  during  this  same  time  period  the 
Soviets,  already  far  ahead  of  the  United 
States  In  quantity,  have  made  significant 
major  improvements  in  the  quality  of 
their  submarines.  They  have  many  more: 
and  there  is  now  no  reason  for  us  to  be 
-sure  that  ours  are  superior  in  quality. 

As  has  been  the  case  with  planes,  our 
various  Government  branches  produce 
the  arguments,  whereas  the  Soviets  pro- 
duce the  submarines. 

This  development  Is  perhaps  the  major 
reason  for  the  change  in  relative  power 
position  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Instesid  of  spending  funds  on  hard- 
ware so  as  to  coimter  any  possible  dan- 
ger from  a  first-rate  military  power,  this 
Nation  has  been  putting  out  these  billions 
of  research  and  development  funds  pri- 
marily to  create  a  lot  of  gadgets — gadgets 
designed  to  operate  against  a  third-rate 
enemy;  also  missile  systems,  most  of 
which  were  later  determined  ineffective 
or  obsolete. 

In  the  last  14  years  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  invested  more  than  $5  bil- 
lion in  missile  projects  which  have  now 
been  abandoned. 

In  the  case  of  the  Nike-Zeus 'Nike-X 
missile  program  alone,  from  fiscal  year 
1965  through  fiscal  year  1968.  over  $3 
billion  has  been  invested  in  research  and 
development,  with  no  resultant  hardware 
except  that  purchased  In  support  of  fur- 
ther research  and  development. 

In  discussing  the  exploratory  develop- 
ment phase  of  research  and  develop- 
ment, the  former  Secretary  of  Defense, 
on  page  152  of  the  declassified  version  of 
his  January  1968  statement  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  stated: 

I  have  never  been  fully  convinced  that  we 
are  getting  full  value  from  this  $1  billion  a 
year  effort. 

This  statement  would  appear  to  apply 
to  most  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment effort. 


It  is  universally  recognized  that  former 
Assistant  Secretary  Wilfred  J.  McNeU  is 
one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  fi- 
nancial matters  pertaining  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

In  a  recent  Interview,  this  former  De- 
fense Comptroller  made  the  following 
comments  concerning  the  current  De- 
fense research  and  development  effort: 

I  don't  think  the  Pentagon  Is  getting  much 
for  Its  money  these  days  in  R&D. 

With  our  »35-*40  billion,  (total  Defense 
budget)  we  got  a  lot  more  new  programs 
started.  Some  ended  up  outmoded;  others 
turned  out  to  be  awfully  good  weapons. 

What  have  we  gotten  In  the  last  seven  years 
that's  been  new  or  a  drastic  improvement  oi 
existing  weapons? 

If  we  had  operated  In  1955  under  today's 
theory  of  not  proceeding  until  all  elements 
are  well  within  the  state  of  the  art,  for  in- 
stance, we'd  never  have  developed  the  Polaris. 


Of  equal  concern  with  respect  to  what 
the  United  States  Is  expending  these  vast 
research  and  development  funds  for.  is 
where  they  are  being  expended. 

Over  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  of 
these  research  and  development  funds 
requested  for  1969  are  planned  to  be  al- 
located for  the  support  of  research  con- 
ducted at  the  16  Federal  contract  re- 
search centers.  These  centers  are  inde- 
pendent organizations  which  do  special- 
ized research  for  various  branches  of  the 
service  on  a  contract  basis.  It  Is  Interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  salaries  of  many  of 
their  executives  exceed  $40,000.  with  at 
least  one  $90,000. 

Of  concern  also  is  the  amount  of  re- 
search and  development  funds  currently 
being  spent  by  the  Defense  Department 
in  our  universities  and  colleges.  These 
funds  have  been  growing  steadily  over 
the  past  several  years;  and  now  exceed 
$300  million  a  year. 

Included  in  this  amount  are  funds  for 
items  such  as  Project  THEMIS.  This 
project  is  'designed  to  assist  the  devel- 
opment of  excellence  in  defense-relevant 
research  at  universities  not  now  receiving 
substantial  Federal  or  defense  support,." 

In  the  fiscal  year  1967,  42  institutions 
representing  31  States  participated  in 
this  project;  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment plans  to  add  43  centers  in  the  next 
year.  Funds  requested  for  THEMIS  In 
1969  have  jumped  $2.8  million  over  the 
1968  requirements,  to  a  total  of  some 
$llmimon. 

In  addition,  recent  testimony  has  re- 
vealed that  the  overhead  on  these  uni- 
versity research  programs — that  amoimt 
paid  to  university  administrators  for  the 
overseeing  of  contracts — In  many  cases 
now  exceeds  the  amount  going  into  ac- 
tual research. 

Ten  years  ago,  overhead  expenditures 
were  limited  to  15  percent  of  the  total 
research  grant. 

Later  that  percentage  rose  to  20  per- 
cent. Today  the  average  percentage  spent 
on  overhead  costs  exceeds  50  percent. 

A  survey  of  30  universities  and  colleges 
showed  that  among  10  of  the  lowest  cate- 
gory of  percentage  funds  spent  on  over- 
head, the  amounts  range  from  28.6  to  33 
percent.  In  the  middle  range  category 
the  range  was  from  49  to  57  percent;  and 
in  the  top  category,  administrative  costs 
ranged  as  high  as  86  percent. 

In  this  connection,  I  commend  the  able 
majority     leader    for     Introducing     an 


amendment  to  the  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill  which  would  limit  the  amount 
paid  for  indirect  expenses  on  such  re- 
search projects  to  25  percent  of  the  direct 
costs:  and  intend  to  support  this  amend- 
ment when  it  comes  before  the  Senate 
for  a  vote. 

As  facts  such  as  those  noted  above 
become  known,  not  only  is  the  amount 
and  type  of  research  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  subsidizing  in  the  universities 
and  colleges  coming  unaer  heavy  criti- 
cism, but  people  are  beginning  to  ques- 
tion the  effect  these  Government  funds 
are  having  on  the  universities  them- 
selves, their  teachers,  and  the  quality  of 
education  provided  the  students. 

In  commenting  on  this  relatively  re- 
cent but  rapidly  expanding  relationship 
with  our  universities  and  colleges,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  stated  in  an  article: 


Among  the  baneful  effects  of  the  Govern- 
ment-university contract  system,  the  most 
damaging  and  corrupting  are  the  neglect  of 
the  university's  most  Important  purpose, 
which  Is  the  education  of  Its  students,  and 
the  talcing  Into  the  Government  camp  of 
scholars,  especially  those  In  the  social  scl- 
encee,  who  ought  to  be  acting  as  responsible 
and  Independent  critics  of  their  Govern- 
ment's jjoUcles. 

An  assessment  of  the  type  and  charsu:- 
ter  of  research  currently  being  funded  by 
this  Government,  along  with  evidence 
that  we  are  receiving  a  more  significant 
return  on  such  a  huge  Investment,  is  long 
overdue. 

For  the  above  reasons,  and  because  of 
the  Senate's  earlier  vote  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral expenditures  in  1969,  the  reduction 
recommended  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  research  and  development 
funds  requested  Is  both  logical  and  right. 

As  pointed  out  recently  by  the  head  of 
the  Nation's  largest  bank: 

Our  flrst  priority  must  be  to  preserve  the 
Integrity  of  the  dollar.  We  must  cut  spending 
and  raise  taxes  now  or  run  the  serious  risk 
of  severe  and  debilitating  monetary  adjust- 
ment worldwide. 

The  Defense  budget  iaccounts  for  al- 
most 50  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
budget.  Logically  It  must  be  the  target  of 
major  reductions  If  we  are  to  maintain 
a  viable  economy. 


THE  SUPPLEMENTAL  AIR  CARRIER 
BILL— TOUR  CHARTER  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  was  not 
able  to  be  present  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  September  13  when  the  Senate 
voted  to  substitute  the  provisions  of  the 
House-passed  supplemental  air  carrier 
bill,  H.R.  17685.  for  Senate  bill  S.  3566. 
Due  to  the  lateness  of  this  session,  I  sup- 
port that  action.  The  necessity  for  an  ex- 
tended conference  would  have  only  fur- 
ther delayed  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. The  House  bill  contained  several 
clarifying  amendments.  One  of  these 
amendments,  sponsored  by  Representa- 
tive Pickle,  provides  that  scheduled  air 
carriers  shoidd  have  the  same  rights  to 
enter  into  inclusive  tour  charter  business 
as  will  the  supplemental  air  carriers.  De- 
bate on  the  House  floor  In  support  of  that 
amendment  clearly  set  forth  the  congres- 
sional intent.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that 
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the  addition  of  thlA  amendment  is  both 
fair  and  equitable. 

I  malce  this  statement  In  order  that 
the  Rbcobd  may  show  my  endorsement 
of  the  Pickle  amendment. 


PETER  MARUDAS.  ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT  TO  MAYOR  DALESAN- 
DRO.  OP  BALTIMORE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  faced 
with  enormous  problems  In  our  urban 
areas,  some  find  it  fashionable  today  to 
speak  of  our  cities  as  "beyond  repair" 
and  even  •dying."  In  such  times,  Balti- 
more, Md..  one  of  our  Nation's  largest 
cities,  is  extraordinarily  fortunate  in 
having  a  young,  dynamic  mayor  who 
vigorously  rejects  this  fashionable  gloom 
and  doom  approach  to  the  urban  crisis. 

Baltimore's  Mayor  Tommy  D'Alesan- 
dro  does  not  underestimate  the  critical 
tasks  facing  our  cities.  He  does  not  un- 
derestimate the  formidable  fiscal,  jurts- 
dictioni^..  social,  and  physical  burdens 
which  must  be  overcome.  But  rather  than 
gripe  about  Baltimore's  problems.  Mayor 
D'Alesandro  grapples  with  them.  And 
he  is  making  real  headway  toward  a  new 
way  for  Baltimore. 

The  mayor's  good  right  hand  In  Balti- 
more is  his  administrative  assistant, 
Peter  Marudas.  By  any  measure  Peter 
Marudas  must  be  accounted  one  of  the 
outstanding  young  men  in  American 
government.  He  is  an  example  to  every 
American  who  woiold  respond  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  timeless  challenge: 

Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you: 
aak  what  you  can  do  for  your  country. 

Peter  Marudas'  backgroimd  and  his 
activities  for  the  mayor  were  recently 
described  in  a  feature  article  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Matos's   Whispering    Aide 
(By  David  Runkel) 

Yes.  yea.  I  know.  I'll  take  care  of  It."  the 
young  man  said  with  a  bit  of  irritation. 
Nodding  afllrmatlvely  to  the  four  buttons 
on  the  black  telephone,  he  mumbled  a 
good-by  and  dropped  the  phone  back  onto 
the  cradle. 

It  was  the  first  of  four  calls  he  answered 
In  the  five  minutes  after  he  walked  Into  his 
office. 

In  between  the  calls  he  had  agreed  to  solve 
a  minor  patronage  problem. 

Noting  my  apprehensive  look,  the  number 
two  man  In  the  D'Alesandro  Administration 
stood  up  saying.  "Come  on.  let's  get  out  of 
there.  You  can't  get  anything  done  In  this 
place." 

Peter  Marudas,  30.  newspaper  man  turned 
city  manager,  then  led  the  way  up  a  flight 
of  stairs  and  Into  a  corner  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  library  on  the  third  floor  of  City 
Hall.  He  used  the  library  often  before  mov- 
ing Into  a  larger,  quieter  office  two  months 
ago. 

Across  one  of  the  solid,  old  wooden  tables 
that  City  Hall  Is  full  of.  the  planned  half- 
hour  Interview  stretched  Into  a  90-mlnute 
session  on  the  problems  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more,  the  country.  Greece  and   the  Orioles 

This  was  not  the  new  City  Hall  Marudas. 
It  was  the  old  one  who  told  dally  stories  of 
the  strange  e  ents  In  the  Hall  to  freshmen 
and  veteran  reporters  alike  from  his  desk  In 
the  rear  of  The  Evening  Sun  city  room. 


He  still  dresses  In  somber  browns  and 
grays,  sometimes  mixed,  and  his  shoulders 
are  usually  sprinkled  with  dandruff. 

When  Mayor  D'Alesandro,  early  in  his  term. 
asked  his  aides  to  spruce  up,  many  thought 
the  speech  was  aimed  at  Marudu. 

Although  not  a  native  of  Baltimore. 
Marudas  knew  Baltimore  long  before  he 
started  to  work  for  The  Evening  Sun  In  1963. 
His  family  had  relatives  here,  and  during 
summer  visits  he  got  to  know  the  harbor 
area  of  the  city  and  many  members  of  the 
Oreek  community,  whom  he  still  sees. 

He  came  to  live  here  after  getting  a  mas- 
ter's degree  from  the  University  'of  Michigan 
and  a  pilgrimage  to  Athens,  where  he  studied 
pre-law  at  the  University  of  Athens  He  was 
assigned  to  cover  City  Hall  after  short  terms 
In  the  police  districts  and  In  Howard  and 
Carroll  counties. 

If  any  reporter  ever  thrived  In  a  Job,  It 
was  Marudas.  He  quickly  found  something 
In  common  with  everyone  in  City  Hall  and 
everyone  who  visited  there 

He  tells  the  story  of  the  time  Sugar  Ray 
Robinson  paid  a  courtesy  call  on  Mayor 
McKeldln.  Marudas  struck  up  a  conversation 
with  him.  Soon  they  were  chatting  about 
various  pec^le  In  the  flght  game. 

Murudas's  uncle  had  operated  a  gym  in 
Detroit — Marudas's  hometown — and  he  had 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  there  between 
school  and  various  jobs. 

Marudas  also  was  prepared  for  covering 
City  Hall  because  of  his  study  of  the  Bal- 
kans— a  history  not  unlike  politics  in  this 
city. 

Prom  the  ranks  of  reporters,  he  was  called 
by  Mayor  McKeldln  to  serve  as  administra- 
tive assistant  during  his  last  six  months  In 
office.  Including  that  last  busy  summer. 

The  former  Mayor  recalled  the  hiring; 
We  were  talking  about  the  job  one  day  at 
a   press  conference   and   Pete  seemed   to   be 
talking   like   he  was   Interested   In   It. 

"I  couldnt  believe  it.  'You  mean  you 
would  take  it,'  I  said  to  him.  We  haggled 
a  little  about  money  and  he  was  on. 

He  was  the  best  In  history.  If  only  I  had 
had  him  earlier  In  my  career,"  Mr.  McKeldln 
said  wistfully. 

The  present  Mayor  was  consulted  by  Mr. 
McKeldln  before  a  final  decision  on  the  job 
was  made. 

"You  couldn't  ask  a  man  to  take  a  job  for 
only  six  months."  the  former  Mayor  said.  (It 
apparently  was  obvious  to  Mr.  McKeldln  in 
April  that  Thomas  J.  D'Alesandro  3d  would 
be  elected  Mayor  In  November.) 

Consequently,  when  Mayor  D'Alesandro 
took  office.  Marudas  stayed  as  the  number 
two  man.  His  only  move  was  out  of  the  big 
office  abandoned  by  Mr.  McKeldln  It  has 
been  decorated  by  Mayor  D'Alesandro.  Jr., 
and  the  son  wanted  to  use  It 

Mayor  D'Alesandro  says  of  his  assistant, 
•I  couldnt  function  without  him." 

Marudas  Is  at  the  Mayor's  side  from  early 
in  the  morning  until  the  Mayor  leaves  for 
his  round  of  evening  F>olltlcal  calls. 

When  Mr  D'Alesandro  missed  a  Board  of 
Estimates  meeUng  recently,  Marudas  flUed 
his  chair  (but  only  after  Councilman  Jacob 
J.  Edelman  (D.,  Fifth),  the  acting  Mayor, 
said  he  wanted  Marudas  to  be  nearer  to  him 
to  offer  advice) . 

And.  when  reporters  were  checking  over  a 
weekend  to  see  if  Mrs.  D'Alesandro  had  given 
birth  to  her  fifth  child,  and  the  Mayor 
couldn't  be  reached.  It  was  Marudas  who  was 
called  and  reported  that  the  Mayor  bad 
taken   his   wife   to  the   hospital 

Marudas  says  his  Job  includes  both  the 
routine  and   the  untisual. 

He  opens  the  mail  and  "makes  sure  poli- 
cies and  priorities  are  being  met." 

He  reviews  and  briefs  the  Mayor  on  the 
weekly  Board  of  Estimates  agenda  and  works 
on  the  budget. 

He  handles  summer  Jobs  for  city  council- 
men  and  "translates  programs  Into  human 
terms." 


"There  are  no  qualifications  for  this  Job," 
he  says,  adding  that  he  relies  "less  on  text- 
books and  more  on  Intuition.  Intelligence 
and  experience." 

He  and  the  Mayor  tend  to  work  most  at 
providing  solutions  to  problems.  Both  men 
shy  away  from  planning,  which  they  feel 
reduces  the  number  of  options  open  to  them 
In  a  situation.  This  Is  often  the  greatest 
criticism  leveled  at  the  Administration  by 
persons  Inside  the  city  government. 

"The  city  Is  a  microcosm  of  the  nation," 
says  Marudas.  "All  creeds,  religions  and  races 
of  people  live  here   People  can  meet  here 

"The  city  Is  the  function  of  civilizing, 
bringing  people  Into  the  mainstream,  making 
them  free  and  Increasing  their  options." 

Marudas  says  that  In  the  past  the  cities 
have  provided  this  to  immigrants. 

"The  Job  of  the  city  today."  he  contends, 
"is  to  do  this  with  a  different  type  of  mi- 
grant— the  Negro  from  the  South."  He  be- 
lieves that  the  world's  next  major  cultural 
advancement  will  come  from  these  Negroes 
now  living  In  p>overty. 

Marudas  has  found  that  both  of  his 
bosses — Mayors  McKeldln  and  D'Alesandro — 
share  his  view  of  the  city's  function. 

"Both  men."  he  says,  "have  a  great  feel 
for  the  average  person  and  have  an  under- 
standing of  the  entire  civil  rights  function. 

"They  are  men  who  seek  to  unite,  rather 
than  divide,  however  trite  and  overused  this 
may  sound  today. 

"They  provide  leadership  with  the  greatest 
sensitivity. 

"The  Mayor's  office  must  be  a  place  peo- 
ple— black  and  white — can  rally  around  and 
this  sometimes  means  walking  a  tightrope." 

Both  men.  he  said,  have  this  ability. 

"He  (Tommy)  and  Governor  McKeldln  (I 
call  him  Oovemor  now)  feel  the  same  way 
about  things.  They  understand  the  socio- 
economic changes  taking  place  and  work  to 
bring  about  harmonious  relations. 

"Tommy  Is  a  very  vigorous  fellow  and  we 
are  working  on  more  new  programs.  He's  as 
knowledgeable  a  person  as  there  Is  on  Balti- 
more municipal  government. 

"I  worked  for  Governor  McKeldln  at  the 
end  of  a  career,  and  am  with  Mayor  D'Alesan- 
dro in  only  the  beginning  of  his." 

There  has  been  a  change  of  priorities  with 
the  change  of  administrations,  Mr.  Marudas 
admits.  While  the  Inner  Harbor  was  a  pet 
project  of  Mayor  McKeldln.  D'Alesandro  lets 
It  alone.  His  aim  is  to  build  schools. 

City  Hall  observers  note  that  Marudas  Is 
not  as  free  as  he  was  during  the  McKeldln 
months  and  is  unwilling  to  discuss  back- 
ground with  the  press  "You'll  have  to  see  the 
Mayor  about  that."  Is  a  frequent  response. 
He  could  speak  for  Mr.  McKeldln. 

Marudas  keeps  In  touch  with  reporters  In 
occasional  visits  to  the  press  room  In  City 
Hall,  In  talks  with  old  newspaper  friends  and 
by  reading  five  dally  papers — the  three  Balti- 
more papers,  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post.  He  rarely  gets  a  chance 
to  read  more. 

Off  the  Job  he  spends  time  with  his  family, 
following  the  Orioles,  at  the  movies,  dining 
in  Greek  restaurants,  working  for  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  and  keeping  up  with  events 
In  southeastern  Europe. 

His  Plkesville  home  (It's  halfway  between 
his  Job  and  his  wife's  teaching  post  In  Rels- 
terstown)  is  held  together,  he  says,  by  his 
mother-in-law.  Mrs.  Prosso  Semerly.  She 
cooks  "wonderful"  food  and  looks  after  the 
Marudas  children.  Nicholas.  4.  and  Kyrta- 
kos,  1. 
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NOMINATION   OF   JUSTICE   FORT  AS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  much  pleased  to  learn  today  that 
Justice  Fortas  has  requested  the  Presi- 
dent to  withdraw  his  name  from  nomi- 
nation as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  In  my  judgment,  this  is  the  wisest 


decision  Justice  Fortas  has  made  since 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Fortas  now 
go  a  step  further  and  resign  from  the 
Court  for  the  sake  of  good  government. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PROPRIATIONS,   1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  BILL  Clerk,  A  bill  <H.R.  18707) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1968— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conference 
report  on  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968,  which  was  discussed  very 
briefly  last  night,  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
measure  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  18366>  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  conference 
report. 

tJNANIMOTJS-CONSENT     AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIKLD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  vote  be  taken 
on  the  conference  report  at  11:15  a.m., 
that  it  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  and  that 
the  time  in  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarbor- 
OUGH]  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  does 
that  unanimous-consent  request  bar  a 
quorum?  This  is  a  rather  important  mat- 
ter. I  think  we  should  have  a  quorum 
call. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withhold  the  request.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
CXIV 1837— Part  22 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
peat my  imanlmous-consent  request,  ex- 
cept I  wish  to  change  the  time  to  11:30 
a.m.  rather  than  11:15  a.m.  I  think  that 
will  take  care  of  everyone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  time  is 
to  be  equally  divided.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  conference  report,  there 
is  a  provision,  section  406,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

(b)  Title  IV  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  section  405  the  following  new 
section: 

"AVAXLABU-ITY    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  406.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  unless  expressly  In  limitation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  funds  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  any 
of  the  programs  to  which  this  title  Is  appli- 
cable shall  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year." 


Mr.  President,  when  the  bill  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  I  was  one  of  those 
Senators  who  supported  the  bill,  but  we 
did  not  know  this  language  was  In  the 
bill.  I  accept  my  responsibility  for  not 
having  noticed  that  the  foregoing  lan- 
guage was  in  the  bill,  but  I  discovered 
this  section  yesterday. 

It  is  significant  that  In  the  explanation 
of  the  conference  report  as  It  appears 
in  the  Record  yesterday  not  one  word  Is 
mentioned  about  the  inclusion  of  this 
section,  even  though  It  is  a  very  impor- 
tant section  in  the  bill.  Nor  was  it  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  when  we 
acted  upon  the  original  bill. 

Had  the  managers  alerted  the  Senate 
to  this  section  there  would  have  been  an 
attempt  to  delete  It  at  that  time. 

This  section,  if  retained,  will  exempt 
this  agency  and  its  expenditures  of  about 
$3.7  billion  annually  from  any  expendi- 
ture control. 

Mr  President,  while  I  am  conndent 
that  the  authors  of  the  bUl  knew  this 
provision  was  in  the  bill  and  imderstood 
its  implications,  I  am  equally  confident 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  were 
not  aware  that  it  was  in  the  bill  at  the 
time  we  passed  It.  I  make  this  point  be- 
cause, as  I  stated  earlier,  thare  is  not 
one  word  with  reference  to  this  section 
in  the  explanation,  in  the  discussion  of 
the  bill,  or  in  the  discussion  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

During  the  conference  I  understand 
that  the  Director  of  the  Budget  strongly 
opposed  this  particular  section  for  the 
same  reasons  which  I  shall  enumerate 
for  opposing  it. 

The  purpose  of  this  language,  which  is 
rather  strangely  drawn  so  that  it  will 
not  be  too  noticeable,  is  to  exempt  the 
expenditures  of  this  agency  from  any 
restriction  under  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968.  which  act 
approved  mandatory  expenditure  reduc- 
tions of  $6  billion  along  with  a  10-per- 
cent surcharge. 
We  are  told  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 


et that  if  this  section  remains  in  the 
bill  as  far  as  expenditures  are  concerned, 
there  would  be  exempted  $3.7  billion  from 
any  reduction  control  by  either  Congress 
or  the  Director  of  the  Budget.  This 
amounts  to  approximately  3  percent  of 
the  controllable  items.  • 

While  we  do  not  know  to  what  extent ' 
this  particular  Department  or  this  par- 
ticular program  would  be  called  upon  to 
absorb  part  of  this  S6-billlon  expendi- 
ture reduction,  nevertheless  if  one  con- 
siders it  on  a  percentage  basis  we  are 
dealing  with  at  least  $542  million. 

This  bill,  as  It  passed,  was  already  be- 
tween $300  and  $400  million  more  than 
was  provided  in  the  budget.  Now  they 
want  It  exempted  so  that  this  money  can 
be  spent  without  any  control  by  either 
Congress  or  the  Budget  Bureau.  The  Sen- 
ate originated  the  proposal  requiring  the 
S6  billion   mandatory   expenditure   cut, 
which  was  enacted  April  2.   1968.  The 
Senate  is  now  being  called  upon  to  pass 
a   provision  which  would   exempt  this 
particular  agency  or  department  from 
any  restriction  at  all  so  far  as  expendi- 
ture controls  of  that  act  are  concerned. 
I  understand  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Is  taking  the  position  that  If  this 
measure   passes   along   with   the   other 
cuts  heretofore  approved,   it   would   be 
practically  impossible  for  them  to  carry 
out  the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  provide 
the  $6  billion  cut.  In  other  words,  this 
is  another  major  step  that  is  washing 
the  expenditure  cut  down  the  drain. 

Perhaps  the  conferees  in  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate did  sign  the  bill,  but  that  does  not 
mean  It  has  been  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  by  the  Senate  be- 
cause the  membership  of  the  Senate  as 
a  whole  did  not  know  that  this  provision 
was  to  be  in  the  bill.  There  was  some 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  authors 
of  the  bill  to  call  such  an  important 
proposal  to  our  attention.  Why  was  this 
sneaked  through  without  any  explana- 
tions? 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  the  provision 
of  this  section  was  not  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  when  the  confer- 
ence repMjrt  was  discussed  yesterday.  I 
understand  authoritatively  that  there 
will  be  strong  objections  to  the  confer- 
ence report  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives should  the  Senate  agree  to  it  in  its 
present  form,  and  the  objections  will  be 
centered  around  this  particular  section 
which  would  exempt  this  agency. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  expedite  the  bill 
the  Senatewould  be  well  advised  to  reject 
the  conference  report,  following  which  a 
motion  could  be  made  to  instruct  the 
conferees  to  return  to  conference  with 
instructions  to  delete  this  particular  sec- 
tion 406  from  the  bill  and  then  bring  it 
back.  I  would  then  support  the  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 


JAMES  T.  O'BRIEN 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  S.  2897. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the    Senate    tiie    amendments    of    the 
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House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  'S. 
2897 1  for  the  relief  of  James  T.  O'Brien 
which  were.  In  line  4,  after  ■shall"  insert 
a  comma  and  "upon  his  admission  for 
permanent  residence,";  and  in  lines  6 
and  7,  strike  out  "1927.  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fee*  and  Insert  "1927". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  on 
June  12.  1968.  the  Senate  passed  S.  2897, 
to  grant  the  status  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  the  beneficiary  retroactive  to 
June  30.  1927.  thus  enabling  him  to  file 
a  petition  for  naturalization. 

On  September  17,  1968.  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  S  2897.  with  an 
amendment  to  provide  that  the  benefici- 
ary must  first  establish  a  record  of 
admission. 

The  Senate  did  not  feel  it  necessary 
that  the  beneficiary  go  through  this  ad- 
ditional administrative  proceeding.  How- 
ever, since  he  will  thereafter  enjoy  the 
full  benefits  of  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  In 
the  House  amendment  to  S.  2897. 

The  motion  wsis  agreed  to. 


ANASTASIA  D.  MPATZIANI 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  S.  1652. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S. 
1652)  for  the  relief  of  Anastasia  D. 
Mpatzlani  which  was.  in  line  11.  after 
"Act"  Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided,  That 
a  suitable  and  proper  t>ond  or  undertak- 
ing, approved  by  the  Attorney  General, 
be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section  213 
of  the  said  Act". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  on 
November  16,  1967.  the  Senate  passed  S. 
1652,  to  waive  the  excluding  provision 
of  law  relating  to  one  who  is  illiterate 
In  behalf  of  the  sister  of  a  U.S.  citizen. 

On  September  17,  1968.  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  S.  1652.  with  an 
amendment  to  provide  for  the  posting 
of  a  bond  as  surety  that  the  beneficiary 
will  not  become  a  public  charge. 

The  inclusion  of  the  smiended  lan- 
guage has  not  been  required  in  previous 
similar  cases.  However,  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  not  affected,  and  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  1652. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DR.  CHUNG  CHICK  NAHM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  S.  1069. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1069 1  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chung 
Chick  Nahm.  which  was.  in  line  6.  after 
"1954"  Insert  ".  and  the  periods  of  time 
he  has  resided  in  the  United  States  since 
that  date  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  meet  the  residence  and  physical  pres- 
ence requirements  of  section  316  of  the 
said  Act  " 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  1,  1968.  the  Senate  passed  S.  1069. 


to  grant  the  status  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  the  beneficiary  retroactive  to 
September  1.  1954,  thus  enabling  him  to 
file  a  petition  for  naturalization. 

On  September  17.  1968,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  S.  1069,  with  an 
amendment  to  provide  that  the  benefi- 
ciary's residence  and  physical  presence 
since  September  1.  1954.  shall  meet  the 
naturalization  requirements  of  the  Im- 
migration Act. 

Since  the  House  amendment  does  not 
change  the  overall  purpose  of  the  bill.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  S  1069. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DEMOCRATIC     VICE-PRESIDENTIAL 
CANDIDATE     EDMUND    MUSKIE 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
an  extraordinarily  good  article  published 
in  the  last  issue  of  Life  magazine,  entitled 
"The  View  Prom  Here:  A  Man  at  Peace 
With  the  Hard  Facts, "  written  by  Loudon 
Walnwrlght.  referring  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Maine  I  Mr.  MuskieI.  who  is  now 
the  vice- presidential  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  article  sizes  up  very  well  the 
character  of  this  outstanding  man  from 
Maine,  this  Senator  who  has  comported 
himself  with  such  dignity  in  this  body, 
this  man  who  has  been  conducting  such  a 
high-grade,  dignified,  and  understanding 
campaign  in  the  weeks  since  his  nomi- 
nation. 

ExHisrr  1 

Thz  Vixw  Phom  Hxu  :  A  Man  at  Pcacx  With 

TH«  Habo  Pacts 

(By  Loudon  Walnwrlght) 

Th«  political  season  has  turned,  and  the 
colors  are  mostly  cold  and  drab.  As  If  the 
events  and  passions  of  this  Incredible  year 
had  utterly  exhausted  them,  the  American 
people  seem  In  a  mood  of  rebuke,  and  a  re- 
cent poll  shows  that  57 'v,  of  ua  would  prefer 
some  candidate  other  than  the  three  prin- 
cipals we  win  be  voting  for  on  November  5th. 
Appetite  Is  gone,  vision  Is  soured,  and  the 
days  between  now  and  then  stretch  ahead  in 
uninviting  procession  toward  the  moment 
when  the  electorate  wUl  declare  Its  under- 
whelming favorite,  most  likely  Richard  M. 
Ntzon.  "I  guess."  a  former  Kennedy  staff 
member  remarked  to  me  about  that  appar- 
ently Inevitable  happening.  "If  Nixon  wins, 
that  means  he  really  does  get  to  be  President, 
doesn't  he?"  And  In  his  wry  little  Joke  there 
remained  a  trace  of  disbelief  that  It  could  all 
end  up  this  way. 

By  and  large  the  candidates  contribute  to 
the  dreary  passage  of  time.  Nixon  appeals  to 
the  "forgotten  American"  with  forgettable 
rhetoric  and  the  profundity  of  a  cheerleader 
George  Wallace's  snarls  develop  a  broken- 
record  regularity,  and  Hubert  Humphrey, 
never  knowing  when  the  next  shaft  of  dis- 
pleasure from  the  White  House  will  strike, 
staggers  and  gabbles  gamely  on.  Splro  Agnew. 
an  eager  trainee  In  national  politics.  Is  so 
enthusiastic  as  he  travels  the  low  road  for 
Nlxon  that  his  campaign  Is  becoming  clut- 
tered with  retractions.  Prom  now  on.  we  are 
advised.  Agnew.  the  man  moat  likely  to  be 
that  appallingly,  narrow,  one-heartbeat  dis- 


tance from  the  Presidency,  will  be  muzzled 
against  goofs  and  will  write  out  everything 
Important  and  read  It  straight  off  the  paper 

The  only  candidate  around  who  offers  me 
the  slightest  relief  In  this  dismal  cast  of  char- 
acters Is  Eklmund  SIxtus  Muskie,  the  low- 
key  and  lanky  senator  from  Maine,  and  Hum- 
phrey must  be  credited  with  a  stroke  of 
good  Judgment  for  having  selected  this  dig- 
nified man  as  his  running  mate.  In  fact,  the 
Democratic  vice  presidential  nominee  offers 
such  a  contrast  to  the  other  strident  runners 
in  the  race  that  some  wits  around  Washing- 
ton are  referring  to  him  as  "Abraham" 
Muskie.  and  others  are  suggesting  that  it 
would  perhaps  be  nice  If  the  Democrats 
could  Just  turn  their  ticket  upside  down  with 
Muskie  on  top.  Humphrey  himself  Is  not  In- 
sensitive to  the  value  of  the  growing  Muskie 
appeal  and  has  begun  to  Indicate  that  In 
the  event  of  success  he  will  upgrade  the  office 
of  the  Vice  Presidency  and  would  hope  to 
give  Mu5kle  solid  controls  and  authority  In 
Important  domestic  programs. 

The  object  of  all  this  new  attention  would 
never  let  on  that  he  was  particularly  im- 
pressed or  excited  by  It.  After  he  received  a 
rather  fulsome  Introduction  at  a  recent  gath- 
ering in  New  York,  he  began  his  speech  by 
saying:  'We  reserve  praise  like  that  for 
funerals  In  Maine,"  and.  like  the  air  in  his 
state,  three  is  often  a  cool  and  dry  nip  in 
Muskie.  His  face.  too.  has  a  certain  coast- 
line quality  with  a  hard  peninsula  of  a  nose, 
and  the  movements  of  his  big  body  are  de- 
liberate, as  if  a  burst  of  speed  or  a  sudden 
turn  might  break  something.  On  him  a  tux- 
edo looks  decidedly  rented  and  In  such  cos- 
tume he  glows  like  a  scrubbed  schoolboy 

Of  course,  the  illusions  of  awkwardness 
and  inexperience  are  misleading,  for  Muskie. 
at  54.  is  a  savvy  and  seasoned  politician,  and 
he  Is  accustomed  to  winning.  In  1954  he  was 
elected  Maine's  first  Democratic  governor  in 
20  years,  and  in  1958  he  became  the  first 
Democrat  ever  to  be  elected  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate by  his  state.  There  he  has  built  a  sub- 
stantial reputation  as  ,in  intelligent  and 
hard-working  member,  effective  on  the  floor 
and  skillful  at  reconciling  the  widely  vary- 
ing attitudes  and  temperaments  of  his  col- 
leagues He  is  considered  gentle  but  tough 
and  was  reported,  as  a  freshman  senator,  to 
have  answered  Majority  Leader  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson's  suggestion  for  a  particular  vote 
with  the  comment:  "You'll  know  how  I  vote 
when  I  vote." 

Muskle's  mien  In  this  campaign  Is  far  less 
combative,  and  he  appears  to  consider  his 
role  as  one  of  a  healer  His  platform  ap- 
proach is  restrained.  Talking  to  one  elderly 
audience  about  the  prosi>ects  for  a  better 
society,  he  said.  "There  Is  only  one  way — and 
that  Is  to  care  for  one  another."  Speaking  to 
a  gathering  of  high-ranking  police  officers, 
he  said.  "There  is  no  contradiction  between 
a  safe  America  and  a  Just  America  ...  Some 
will  accept  any  answer  as  long  as  it  is  final 
and  tough  ....  But  law  and  order  cannot  be 
had  by  a  slogan  or  a  stick."  These  comments 
surely  must  have  evoked  strong  feelings 
about  recent  events  in  Chicago  for  this 
especially  sensitive  audience.  Yet  Muskie  also 
took  pains  to  emphasize  the  difficulties  of 
police  work  and  the  honor  owed  by  Ameri- 
cans to  good  cops,  and  when  he  finished,  the 
officers  stood  to  applaud  him. 

In  the  library  of  his  house  In  a  suburb 
of  Washington.  Muskie  leaned  back  In  his 
leather  swivel  chair  and  talked.  Some  of  his 
five  children  could  be  heard  plunging  down 
the  stairs  to  dinner,  and  out  the  window  one 
could  see  a  Secret  Service  man  in  the  back- 
yard. Muskie  said  that  Hubert  Humphrey 
wanted  his  Vice  President  to  be  at  his  right 
hand,  involved  In  the  crucial  decisions.  But. 
Muskie  added,  it  must  be  hard  for  a  President 
to  pass  out  any  of  that  great  power.  He  talked 
of  the  problems  of  the  poor  and  the  bitter 
and  said  that  when  he  spoke  to  people  of 
his  own  Polish  oxtracUon,  a  group  more  sus- 
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ceptlble  than  some  to  the  racist  fears  aggra- 
vated by  George  Wallace,  he  often  reminded 
them  of  their  hard  fight  for  accepUnce  and 
status  He  mertioned  his  friend,  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy, and  hoped — without  any  sign  of  real 
conviction  that  It  would  happen — that  Mc- 
Carthy would  eventually  support  the  ticket. 
Listening  to  him.  I  had  the  feeling  I  was  in 
the  presence  of  a  man  quite  uncluttered  by 
false  optimism  or  by  the  urgent  demands  of 
his  own  ego  He  did  not  seem  the  least  bit 
angry  or  frightened.  He  seemed,  as  many 
from  his  region  do.  to  be  at  peace  with  the 
hard  facts  of  the  weather  It  really  wasn't  all 
that  Important.  Muskie  said.  If  he  won  or 
lost.  What  mattered  was  that  the  people  be 
enriched  by  Uie  debates  and  the  confronta- 
tions and  that  they  better  understood  their 
choices.  Here.  I  thought  listening  to  him.  In 
this  tired  hour  of  shadow  men  and  second- 
bests  was  a  man  strangely  qualified  for  big 
things. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceed  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1968— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  18366)  to  amend 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of   1963. 

and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  Who  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  conference  report  was  laid  before 
the  Senate  yesterday.  I  again  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  report  was 
approved  by  all  of  the  members  of  the 
conference  on  the  part  of  both  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate.  It 
was  signed  unanimously  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  conference,  representing  both 
parties. 

The  particular  provision  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  at- 
tacks was  discussed  in  conference,  de- 
bated, and.  after  the  conferees  had 
heard  the  debate,  every  single  conferee. 
House  and  Senate,  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican, signed  that  conference  report. 
The  conferees  signed  the  report  for 
several  reasons.  First,  they  wished  to  pro- 
tect the  action  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Let  me  read  the  wording  of 
the  section  the  Senator  attacks.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

Nothwlthstandlng  any  other  provision  of 
law.  vinless  expressly  In  limitation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  funds  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  any  of  the  pro- 
grams to  which  this  title  Is  applicable  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  the  end 
of  such  fiscal  year. 

This  does  not  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
Congress  has  got  to  appropriate  the 
money  authorized.  This  is  an  authoriza- 
tion bill.  But  it  says  that  if  the  Appro- 


priations Committee,  in  the  appropria- 
tion process,  does  appropriate  the  money, 
it  shall  remain  available.  The  purpose  is 
to  keep  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  from 
whacking  it  to  pieces.  We  all  know,  as  a 
practical  matter,  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  a  much  tighter  rein  than 
the   authorization   committees.   I   serve 
on  that  committee;  I  have  the  honor  of 
being  26th  in  seniority  on  a  26-member 
committee.  I  sit  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  have  seen  how  it  works. 
We  all  know  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee cuts  the  authorizations  down.  But 
this  section  simply  says  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  is  not  going  to  be  a  super- 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  cut  us 
to  pieces  after  the  funds  are  appropriated. 
Three    things   have   created   the    ne- 
cessity for  such  a  provision.  One  is  the 
history  of  the  impacted  school  aid  pro- 
gram. The  Presiding  Officer  is  familiar 
with  that.  We  know  from  experience  that 
they  always  cut  it  down.  We  finally  came 
in,  this  year,  with  a  provision  of  $91  mil- 
lion on  September  6,  1968.  and  by  a  vote 
of  59  to  5.  voted  to  exempt  that  $91  mil- 
lion appropriation  for  the  impacted  aid 
program  from  the  provisions  of  the  Rev- 
enue and  Expenditures  Control  Act.  be- 
cause  we   know    from   experience   that 
when  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  starts 
holding  things  up.   the  first  thing  they 
hold  up  is  the  impacted  aid  money.  I 
have  studied  the  history  of  this  impacted 
aid  program.  When  it  was  written  Into 
law  in  1949,  the  year  before  I  came  to  the 
Senate,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  argued 
against  it;  and  they  have  tried  to  cut 
it  out  ever  since. 

In  this  bill,  we  have  $110  million  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  put  In  the 
impacted  aid  program  for  1969  above  the 
recommendations  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  In  the  appropriation  bill  this 
year,  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
voted  $110  million  more  for  impacted  aid 
than  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  we 
have  written  this  provision  in  the  bill  to 
keep  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  from  cut- 
ting that  $110  million  impacted  aid. 

After  impacted  aid.  the  next  provision 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  always  takes 
out  after  is  title  in  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  which  provides 
money  for  special  equipment,  such  as  sci- 
ence laboratories  in  the  high  schools  and 
foreign  language  laboratories  in  the  high 
schools.  We  know  that,  next  to  the  im- 
pacted aid.  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will 
be  trying  to  cut  out  the  science  labora- 
tories and  the  foreign  language  labora- 
tories, which  teachers  tell  us  have 
elevated  the  quality  of  American  educa- 
tion so  much  and  so  rapidly. 

Tills  provision  was  not  anything  slip- 
ped into  the  bill  by  the  conferees.  It  was 
written  into  the  bill,  and  was  passed  by 
the  Senate.  As  far  as  I  know,  no  Senator 
objected  when  it  passed  the  Senate, 
though  this  bill  was  not  handled  in  the 
Senate  by  me;  it  was  handled  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse],  and 
there  is  a  long  explanation  by  Senator 
Morse  printed  in  yesterday's  Record. 

The  provision  was  discussed  in  the 
conference  committee.  We  all  discussed 
it — the  conferees  from  both  Houses,  with 
both  parties  represented.  After  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  what  was  involved,  knowing 


that  this  provision  was  designed  only  to 
protect  appropriations,  the  full  confer- 
ence committee  signed  it.  I  humbly  sug- 
gest, recommend,  and  plead.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent that  this  vocational  education  bill 
not  be  sent  back  to  conference,  with  the 
difficulty  we  will  have  in  getting  people 
to  attend  sessions  In  these  closing  days, 
but  that  the  Senate  approve  what  tl^e 
conferees  worked  out.  after  long  hours  of 
diligent  effort. 

This  was  not  any  quickie  conference. 
Tliere  were  115  points  of  difference.  I 
have  never  seen  more  skillful  manage- 
ment than  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Morse!  on  this  biU.  I  regret 
that  he  could  not  be  here  to  present  the 
conference  report,  but.  as  we  all  know, 
his  legislative  assistant  of  many  years. 
Mr.  Berg,  passed  away,  and  he  could  not 
be  here.  He  had  planned  to  be  present  to 
vote  on  the  Fortas  nomination  yesterday, 
and  to  handle  the  presentation  of  this 
conference  report. 

But  last  Tuesday,  the  conferees  had  a 
morning  .session,  a  very  amicable  session, 
spent  discussing  one  by  one  the  various 
points  of  difference,  as  well  as  an  after- 
noon session,  and  the  conferees  on  both 
sides  agreed  to  come  back  at  7  o'clock.  We 
went  into  session  at  7  o'clock  at  night, 
and  we  were  in  session  until  2:15  in  the 
morning,  until  every  one  of  those  115 
points  of  difference  had  been  thoroughly 
discussed.  Every  point  was  read  by  the 
staff,  and  every  point  was  discussed.  The 
Senate  receded  on  many  points,  and  the 
House  on  many  others,  and  many  were 
compromised  to  accept  the  Senate  or  the 
House  position  with  explanatory  or  limit- 
ing language. 

But.  Mr.  President,  on  this  point  under 
discussion  here  today  all  the  conferees 
agreed  that  it  ought  to  be  in  the  bill.  Tliis 
is  the  unanimous  position  of  both  parties 
from  both  Houses,  as  contained  in  the 
conference  report.  I  think  it  would  be 
tragic  for  the  Senate  to  turn  down  a 
unanimous  provision  of  both  Houses  and 
both  parties  in  the  conference  report, 
simply  because  one  Senator  thinks  he 
could  have  done  a  better  job  than  all  the 
conferees  from  both  parties,  and  thus 
completely  wreck  the  conference  report. 
When  the  inquiry  was  made  as  to 
whether  tlie  conference  should  be  re- 
cessed until  the  next  day.  the  conferees 
said,  "No,  let  us  finish  the  work  tonight." 
and  we  sat  from  7  o'clock  to  2:15  in  the 
morning,  to  finish  that  report. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  HillI.  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  without  whose  help 
and  encouragement  we  could  never  have 
brought  all  these  education  bills  as  far  as 
we  have.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
known  all  over  the  countr.'  for  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act.  and  all  that  he  has  done  for 
public  health,  because  he  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Health  Subcommittee. 
But  he  has  stayed  on  the  Education  Sub- 
committee also,  as  ranking  member.  He 
has  an  interest  in  education.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958. 1  had  the  privilege,  that 
first  year  I  served  In  the  Senate,  of  being 
able  to  get  on  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  with  the  help  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama,  and 
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we  wrote  Into  that  bill  the  first  appropri- 
ations for  these  science  laboratories  and 
foreign  language  laboratories  for  the 
high  schools. 

So  the  completion  of  the  work  on  this 
conference  report  Is  a  tribute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  also.  Years  of  work 
have  gone  into  this  bill,  and  this  confer- 
ence report  Is  the  consummation  of  years 
of  effort. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  caU  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  to  one  important  omission. 
While  it  may  be  true  that  this  provision 
was  discussed  in  the  conference  and  that 
the  conferees  know  all  about  .t — and  I 
do  not  question  that  for  a  moment — the 
fact  remains  that  it  was  not  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
the  b411  wa«  passed.  Why? 

I  think  that  the  sponsors  of  the  bill 
had  a  responsibility  to  tell  the  Senate 
what  was  in  the  bill.  I  grant  the  Senator 
that  we  have  a  responsibility  to  have 
found  it  in  the  bills.  However,  we  cannot 
analyze  and  read  every  bill  Senators  do 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  commit- 
tee. However,  this  matter  was  not  called 
to  our  attention.  And  this  was  one  of  the 
major  sections  In  the  bill. 

It  was  on  April  2.  this  year,  that  the 
Senate  passed  the  bill  providing  for  a 
$6  billion  mandatory  expenditure  reduc- 
tion along  with  a  10-percent  tax  Increase. 
And  when  we  passed  that  tax-increase 
bill  we  promised  the  American  people 
that  there  would  be  a  $6  billion  expend- 
iture reduction. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  and  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  knew  that  I  had  been 
watching  and  expressing  objections  to 
any  provisions  that  would  exempt  certain 
agencies  from  expenditure  control.  How- 
ever, not  one  word  of  reference  can  be 
found  in  the  Record  anywhere  mention- 
ing this  section,  nor  was  it  outlined  In 
the  conference  report.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  provision,  section  406.  will  be  in- 
terpreted in  a  manner  which  will  com- 
pletely exempt  $3.7  billion  of  expendi- 
tures under  the  program  from  the 
so-called  $6  billion  expenditure  reduction. 
Those  figures  were  furnished  by  the 
Budget  Bureau.  The  Budget  Bureau 
strongly  objected  in  the  conference,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  to  the  inclusion  of 
this  provision.  They  said  that  If  the  ex- 
emption for  this  Department  is  included 
as  part  of  a  mandatory  exemption  It 
would  be  practically  impossible  for  them 
to  carry  out  and  achieve  a  S6  billion  re- 
duction for  fiscal  19€9. 

We  might  as  well  recognize  that.  We 
are  on  notice  The  Senator  pointed  out 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  the  impacted  school  areas 
legislation  and  exempted  them  from  the 
specific  reduction.  That  is  true.  But  the 
Senate  did  act.  and  it  knew  what  it  was 
doing.  And  those  Senators  who  voted  to 
exempt  $110  million  from  the  expendi- 
ture controls  had  an  opportunity  to  vote 
for  or  against  the  matter.  However,  in 
this   instance   the   vocational   education 


bill  passed  the  Senate  unanimously,  as 
I  recall  it,  without  Senators  being  told 
about  this  section.  I  voted  for  the  bill, 
and  I  certainly  would  not  have  voted  for 
It  had  I  known  that  in  the  bill  we  were 
exempting  $3.7  billion  from  the  expendi- 
ture controls. 

The  managers  of  the  bill  knew  there 
would  be  an  objection  to  that  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
proper  way  to  legislate.  Senators  are  en- 
titled to  know  what  is  in  a  bill.  There  Is 
a  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  to  call  the  major  points 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
the  Senate  votes. 

Perhaps  the  Senate  would  have  de- 
cided to  exempt  this  agency.  However. 
that  Is  a  decision  that  the  Senate  could 
and  should  make.  We  are  at  least  entitled 
to  vote  on  the  matter  and  know  what  is 
contained  in  the  bUl.  When  the  Senate 
reaches  the  point  where  it  cannot  trust 
its  own  committees,  we  are  in  trouble. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  will 
be  strong  objections  to  this  conference 
report  In  the  House  based  on  the  inclu- 
sion of  this  one  section  and  that  there 
will  be  a  fight  on  the  floor  when  the  con- 
ference report  comes  up  there. 

I  think  we  would  make  far  better 
progress  today  If  we  would  reject  the 
conference  report  and  move  to  instruct 
our  conferees  to  go  back  to  conference.  I 
would  be  willing  to  accept  the  conference 
report  minus  this  one  section.  I  think 
this  would  be  a  much  faster  way  to 
proceed. 

If  Congress  wants  the  $6  billion  ex- 
penditure reduction,  then  Congress  must 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  We  will  not  get 
the  $6  billion  expenditure  reduction  if  we 
continue  to  exempt  agency  after  agency. 
The  Budget  Bureau  warns  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  retaining 
this  exception  will  eliminate  9  percent  of 
the  controllable  items  from  absorbing 
any  part  of  the  $6  billion  expenditure 
reduction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair' .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  we  figure  this  out  strictly  on  a 
mathematical  basis  we  will  find  that  at 
least  $542  million  Is  eliminated  from  the 
$6  billion  cut.  However,  It  could  be  more; 
depending  on  the  actual  expenditures.  It 
could  not.  however,  be  less  than  that 
under  the  bill,  because  under  the  pro- 
vision of  this  section  the  Budget  Bureau 
would  be  required  to  spend  this  much, 
assuming  it  is  appropriated.  This  is  our 
responsibility:  let  us  accept  it. 

Next  year  and  before  the  present  fiscal 
year  ends  Congress  will  be  confronted 
with  two  major  questions  regardless  of 
who  is  elected  this  November. 

Congress  will  have  to  decide  whether 
to  extend  the  10-percent  surtax.  How 
will  the  American  people  feel  about  ex- 
tending that  tax?  How  will  the  Members 
of  Congress  feel  about  voting  for  an  ex- 
tension of  that  tax  when  expenditures 
are  not  being  controlled?  When  we  im- 


posed this  tax  it  carried  with  it  a  promise 
by  the  administration  and  by  Congress 
that  we  would  cut  spending  by  $6  billion. 
When  we  back  down  and  do  not  cut 
spending  who  will  vote  to  extend  that 
tax?  I  suggest  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  the  other  Senators  who  are 
insisting  on  these  exemptions  be  ready 
to  stand  up  and  lead  that  fight  for  next 
year's  tax  increase  extension.  They  may 
find  that  some  Senators  who  supported 
the  imposition  of  the  tax  at  the  time  of 
its  passage  will  not  be  with  them  the 
next  time:  In  the  absence  of  any  fiscal 
restraint.  Congress  will  have  to  raise  the 
celling  on  the  national  debt,  thus  further 
fanning  the  fires  of  inflation, 

I  hope  that  when  the  Senators  who 
vote  for  this  provision  here  today  go 
home  they  will  tell  ttieii  constituents, 
will  tell  the  elderly  people  for  whom  they 
shed  so  many  crocodile  tears,  that  they 
are  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  that  they  are  the  ones  who  are 
insisting  that  the  spendthrift  policies  of 
this  administration  be  continued.  I  hope 
that  they  will  explain  to  the  people  back 
home  that  they  are  responsible  for  the 
inflation  and  that  they  are  willing  to  take 
full  responsibility. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  heard 
the  Senator  state  that  the  extension  of 
this  particular  service  Involves  9  percent 
of  the  controllable  spending  of  th  • 
Government. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  In- 
volves 9  percent  of  the  controllable 
spending.  And  according  to  the  Budget 
Bureau— I  did  not  talk  with  Mr.  Zwlck 
liimself.  but  the  committee  staff  talked 
with  his  office — this  would  exempt  $3.7 
billion  of  the  proposed  spending  under 
the  pending  bill  from  any  control  as  far 
as  the  Expenditure  Control  Act  Is  con- 
cerned. Since  this  represents  about  9  per- 
cent of  the  controllable  Items,  there 
would  be  a  minimum  of  $542  million  that 
would  be  exempted. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator  have 
a  figure  on  what  the  exemption  for  the 
Post  Office  Department  from  thf  $6  bil- 
lion cut  In  spending  would  be  percentage- 
wise, of  the  jontrollable  Items? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  I  do 
not  have  that  information,  but  it  was 
substantial. 

The  dollar  figure  on  the  agricultural 
measure  passed  by  the  Senate  last  week 
was  at  the  minimum  $980  and  some  odd 
million.  That  was  an  estimate.  It  could 
run  up  as  high  as  $1.5  billion.  In  addi- 
tion, an  effort  was  made  to  exempt 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 
we  did  defeat  so  far.  but  I  understand 
that  another  effort  will  be  made  to 
exempt  that  agency.  One  phase  of  social 
security  was  exempted  by  a  rollcall  vote. 
However,  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  major  operations  have  not  been 
exempted  thus  far. 

The  point  is  that  with  those  exemp- 
tions, if  they  become  law,  there  will  be 
very  little  left  in  the  $6  billion  cut. 

It  would  be  just  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  a  family  where,  for  example,  the 
heads  of  the  family,  the  father  and 
mother,  decided  that  they  have  got  to 
control  their  spending.  They  then  call 
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in  the  members  of  the  family,  the  sons 
and  daughters,  and  they  say,  "We  are 
all  going  to  have  to  cut  back  on  the 
amount  we  spend  on  a  monthly  basis. 
We  will  all  have  to  take  this  cut  and 
allocate  It  among  ourselves." 

After  the  family  agrees  on  this  matter, 
Junior  comes  along  with  some  good 
reason  as  to  why  he  should  not  be 
covered,  and  the  family  exempts  him 
from  expenditure  controls.  Then  another 
member  of  the  family  comes  along  and 
wants  an  exemption.  These  exemptions, 
If  agreed  to,  could  Involve  more  money 
than  the  savings  planned  to  be  effected 
by  the  whole  family. 

That  is  what  we  are  doing  on  the 
expenditure  reduction.  We  are  torpedo- 
ing the  controls.  It  will  be  completely 
ruined  If  these  exemptions  stand. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  basic  virtues  one  seeks  to  find  In 
men  Is  the  ability  to  stand  by  their  com- 
mitments and  their  words.  Show  me  the 
nation  that  has  people  that  abide  by 
their  promises  and  I  will  show  you  a 
nation  of  strength. 

Show  me  the  nation  whose  soveinment 
disregards  its  sacred  commitments,  and 
there  we  will  find  a  nation  that  is  weak. 
Last  April  2,  we  told  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  "We  will  impose  a  10- 
percent  surtax  upon  you.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  will  cut  spending  by  $6  billion." 
That  was  said  to  mollify  the  people  so 
that  they  would  not  protest  the  10- 
percent  surtax. 

It  is  now  October  2.  Now  we  are  tell- 
ing the  people  of  the  Nation  that  the 
word  which  we  spoke  to  them  in  April 
was  a  He.  was  a  falsehood.  Think  of  that 
coming  from  Congress,  the  body  that 
ought  to  set  the  example  of  keeping  its 
commitment,  of  keeping  its  word  and  its 
promise  to  stand  by  it.  But  we  are  not 
going  to  do  it. 

I  agree  fully  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  saying  about  the  breach 
of    sacred    commitments    made    by    the 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  the  chapter  entitled  "The 
Great  Change,"  contained  In  Arthur 
Krock's  recently  published  "Memoirs:  60 
Years  on  the  Firing  Line."  They  are 
highly  pertinent  as  they  relate  to  what 
will  happen  to  our  country  if  the  spend- 
thrifts continue  to  be  in  control,  unmind- 
ful of  what  they  are  doing  to  posterity 
and  to  the  eventual  integrity  of  the 
structure  of  our  pwlitical  system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Historians  will  differ  on  whether  the  polit- 
ical phllOBophy  and  the  economic  and  mili- 
tary direction  of  any  nation  have  changed 
more  fundamentally  than  those  of  the  United 
States  In  a  comparable  period  of  time — 1933- 
1967.  But  as  an  eyewitness  of  governmental 
and  other  public  action  throughout  these 
years,  I  formed  the  opinion  that  the  United 
States  merits  the  dubious  distinction  of  hav- 
ing discarded  Us  past  and  Its  meaning  In  one 
of  the  briefest  spans  of  modern  history. 

Among  these  changes  are  a  Federal  union 
almost  replaced  by  a  mass  Federal  democracy 
controlled  by  an  alUance  of  politicians  and 
special  Interest  groups;  fiscal  solvency  and 
confidence  In  a  stable  dollar  driven  from  the 
national  and  foreign  market-place  by  con- 
tinuous  deficit   spending,  easy   credit,   and 


growing  unfavorable  balance  of  payments  in 
the  International  ledger  of  the  United  States; 
the  free-enterprise  system  shackled  by  orga- 
nized labor  and  n  government-managed  econ- 
omy;  the  Republic  transmuted  into  a  wel- 
fare  state   subsidized    from   Washington;    a 
self-reliant  people  widely  seduced  by  Federal 
handouts;    spoiled    generations — young    and 
old^led  to  expert  the  government  to  provide 
lor  all  their  wants  free  of  any  of  the  requlre- 
menu  of  responsible  citizenship;  a  Supreme 
Court  assuming  overlordship  of  the  govern- 
ment and  all  the  people  to  fit  the  political 
philosophy  of   the  current  majority;    and  a 
Congress   reflecting   the   peoples   apathy   to- 
ward this  assumption  and  foregoing  the  use 
of    its    Constitutional    powers    to    curb    the 
Court's  seizures  of  jurisdiction  in  areas  lor 
which  it  has  no  warrant  In  the  Constitution 
or  the  statutes.  Yet  despite  the  apparent  gen- 
eral acceptance  in  this  country  of  a  judicial 
autocracy,  composed  of  citizens  whose  offices 
were  obtained  witliout  benefit  of  sufTrage.  and 
whose  qualifications  the  popular  branch  of 
Congress — the    House   of    Representative — is 
barred  from  appraising,  it  is  also  the  Federal 
Judiciary   that   is   constantly    defied    by   th? 
population  groups  that  make  a  career  of  vio- 
lating   the    law.    Most    Ironically,    the   com- 
mands of  Federal  lower-court  Judges  in  the 
name   of    the    law    frequently    terminate   as 
mere  scraps  ol  paper. 

Winston  Churchill,  describing  the  Irish 
policy  of  the  Tory  Party  In  a  speech  at  Brad- 
ford, March  14,  1914,  precisely  forecast  the 
present  attitude  of  certain  ethnic  groups 
and  organized  labor  in  the  United  States 
today: 

•They  uphold  all  law  except  the  law  they 
choose  to  break.  They  are  to  select  from  the 
statute  books  the  laws  they  will  obey  and 
the  laws  they  will  resist." 

With,  it  can  be  added,  a  large  degree  of 
toleration  of  the  law-enforcement  arms  of 
goveriunent. 

Some  of  the  readily  discernible  results  of 
this  spurning  of  the  basic  principles  of  the 
American  public  and  private  society  have 
Ijeen  even  graver  in  portent  The  people, 
with  full  Justification,  are  more  and  more 
disclosing  a  loss  of  faith  in  the  integrity  of 
what  government  says  and  dees.  The  re- 
jected disciplines  of  Federal  moi.etary,  tax- 
ation, and  fiscal  policies — piling  spending 
deficits  atop  one  another  In  the  company  ol 
easy  money  and  credit  until  the  ever-shrink- 
ing purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has  made 
its  stability  suspect  at  home  and  abroad — 
have  created  a  gap  between  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure on  whose  rim  the  national  econ- 
omy dangles  perilously.  For  even  the  mount- 
ing statistics  of  the  Gross  National  Product 
are  not  a  true  index  of  productirity,  since  a 
large  percentage  is  accounted  for  by  Inflated 
prices,  and  the  ephemeral  commodities  of 
the  war  being  waged. 

The  growing  trend,  stimulated  by  the 
courts  as  well,  to  equate  criminals  as  well 
as  conscientious  civil  disobedience  with  an 
absolute  Constitutional  right,  has  fostered 
nihilism  and  anarchy.  Also  reflecting  this 
trend,  licentiousness.  In  literature  and  per- 
sonal conduct,  has  been  tolerated  by  gov- 
ernment as  a  valid  expression  of  the  indi- 
vidual freedom  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  the  concept  held  by  self-asserted  po- 
litical liberals  of  a  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come— regardless  of  the  conduct  and  per- 
sonal character  of  its  beneficiaries  or  their 
will  to  participate  to  the  full  measure  of 
their  capacity  In  the  peaceful  products  of  a 
democratic  society— the  basic  rights  have 
been  denied  of  those  who  must  foot  the  bills 
to  set  the  standards  by  which  they  are  con- 
tracted. Typical  of  this  attitude  Is  the  total 
stress  of  politicians  (Including  those  Infest- 
ing the  courts)  on  the  right  to  a  choice  of 
any  available  privately  owned  housing  that 
is  within  the  means  of  the  Intended  pur- 
chaser. For  m  this  stress  the  other  and  equal 
basic  right  of  the  owner — to  dispose  of  hla 
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property  as  he  chooses — is  as  totally  sub- 
merged. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  1919  poem  "The  Gods 
of  the  Market-Place"  precisely  describes  the 
prospect  raised  by  current  political  liberal- 
ism in  the  United  States; 

"We  were  promised  abundance  for  all 

By  robbing  selected  Peter  to  pay  for  collec- 
tive Paul 

But  though  we  had  plenty  of  money  there 
was  nothing  that  money  could  buy 

And  the  gods  of  the  Copy-Book  Headings 
said  'If  you  don't  work  you  die  ' 

Tlien  the  gods  of  the  Market  tumbled,  and 
their  smooth-tongued  wizards  with- 
drew 

And  the  hearts  of  the  meanest  were  hum- 
bled and  began  to  believe  It  was  true 

That  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  and  two 
and  two  make  four. 

And  the  Gods  of  the  Copy-Book  Headings 
limped  up  to  explain  It  once  more  " 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  my  request  for  the  re- 
jection of  the  conference  report  is  not 
in  opposition  to  the  bill  itself.  I  voted 
for  the  passage  of  bill,  and  I  would  like 
to  vote  for  the  conference  report  today 
if  this  section  were  deleted.  I  just  do  not 
think  we  should  make  exceptions  such  as 
Is  here  proposed.  I  am  confident  we  can- 
not make  them  if  we  expect  to  fulfill  our 
promise  to  the  taxpayers  that  there  would 
be  a  $6  billion  reduction  in  expenditures 
for  fiscal  1969. 

The  bill  which  we  passed  providing 
for  a  10-percent  tax  increase  and  a  man- 
datory $6  billion  in  expenditures  was  a 
package  of  which  I  was  a  coauthor  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathersI.  The  proposal  pas.sed  the 
Senate,  and  the  conference  report  was 
approved  after  it  had  just  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
Tlie  members  of  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations of  both  Houses  agreed  that 
they  would  stand  by  the  S6  billion  cut 
in  expenditures.  The  Senate  itself  re- 
affirmed that  position  by  voting  o^■er- 
whelmlngly  for  the  tax  bill  which  made 
mandatory  such  a  gut.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned  that  wasja  promise  which  we 
intended  to  fulfill. 

I  have  said  many  times  before,  and  I 
shall  say  it  again,  that  I  do  not  Intend 
that  these  exceptions  shall  be  made  ex- 
cept by  a  yea-and-nay  vote  that  will  let 
the  American  people  know  whether  Con- 
gress Is  backing  down  from  its  commit- 
ment to  a  6-percent  cut  in  appropria- 
tions. We  are  not  dealing  only  with  $540 
million.  That  Is  the  minimum.  We  are 
dealing  with  a  proposal  that  could  wreck 
the  S6  billion  cut.  As  I  said  before,  if  we 
exempt  this  item,  which  amounts  to  9 
percent  of  the  budget,  and  if  we  exempt 
items  for  Agriculture,  another  9.1  per- 
cent, and  if  we  continue  to  exempt  other 
agencies,  those  agencies  could  go  so  far 
beyond  their  past  spending  that  we 
would  end  up  not  with  a  $6  billion  cut, 
but  with  a  $6  billion  increase  in  spending. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.   DOMINICK.  Mr.   President,   will 
some  Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
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Mr.  PROUTY  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  so  that  I  may  ascertain 
how  much  time  remains? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  The  vote  on  the 
report  is  scheduled  for  11:30. 

Mr.  PROUTY  I  yield  2  or  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, how  does  the  time  stand? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  8  minutes  remain- 
ing, and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
17  minutes  remaining 

Mr.  DOMINICK  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  yielding  me  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  some  clarifi- 
cation is  needed  with  respect  to  this  con- 
ference report.  Senators  will  recall  that 
during  the  course  of  Senate  debate  in 
July  on  the  vocational  educational  bill. 
I  again  offered  and  the  Senate  approved 
an  amendment  which  would  have  trans- 
ferred the  existing  Headstart  program 
from  the  war  on  poverty  to  the  OfHce  of 
Education.  My  amendment  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  60  to  29.  with 
30  RepubHcans  and  30  Democrats  ap- 
proving It.  This  included  both  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Senator  from  Montana  TMr. 
Mansfield  1  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  piRKSENl.  It  was  supported  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse].  In  fact,  two-thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  voted  for  the  transfer. 

When  we  arrived  In  the  conference, 
we  found,  to  our  shock,  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  conferees  had  enough 
proxies  in  his  pocket  from  absent  House 
conferees — and  was  apparently  under  In- 
structions from  someone — to  block  any 
consideration  of  this  subject  on  the  mer- 
its. 

He  started  the  conference  off  by  sim- 
ply stating.  ■  Go  ahead  and  make  what- 
ever motions  you  wish,  and  we  will  vote 
them  down.  We  will  continue  voting  them 
down,  regardless  of  what  position  you 
propose  or  what  perfecting  language  you 
may  offer  to  the  amendment,  because 
we  are  not  going  to  accept  any  kind  of 
transfer  under  any  circumstances." 

He  had  proxies,  as  I  have  said — ma- 
jority party  proxies — in  his  pocket.  The 
House  chairman  continued  to  cast  prox- 
ies for  those  absent  House  Democratic 
conferees  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
conference  progressed. 

It  became  obvious  as  we  went  on  that 
If  the  Senate  Insisted  on  its  position,  we 
were  not  going  to  get  a  vocational  edu- 
cational bill  at  all.  The  alternatives  were 
to  compromise  in  some  fashion  or  simply 
kill  the  vocational  education  bill. 

Unfortunately,  prior  commitments  In 
Colorado  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  re- 
turn to  my  State  in  the  early  evening  so 
I  was  unable  to  be  present  that  night  as 
the  issue  came  to  a  hesid.  But  the  con- 
ferees finally  accepted  language  directing 
a  so-called  feasibility  study  on  the  ad- 
visability of  transferring  Headstart.  as 
opposed  to  the  specific  amendment  to 
which  the  Senate  had  overwhelmingly 
given  its  mandate. 

The  statement  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  House,  which  accompanies 
this  conference  report,  states: 

The  Senate  amendment  authortzed  a  new 
preschool    program   for   children    from    low- 


Income  famlUea.  with  an  authorization  of 
•375  million  for  fiscal  1969.  to  be  admlnla- 
tered  by  the  U.S  Commissioner  of  Education: 
such  new  program  to  replace  the  Headstart 
program,  provlalona  for  which  were  repealed 
by  the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  that  statement,  to  say 
the  least,  is  misleading.  Not  only  is  it  mis- 
leading, it  is  totally  inaccurate  and  does 
not  set  forth  the  position  we  took  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  We  did  not  authorize 
a  "new"  program.  We  did  not  "replace" 
Headstart. 

What  we  did  was  to  take  the  existing 
Headstart  program,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  the  last  3  years  of  debate  on  the  issue, 
the  Senate  decided  to  make  this  a  per- 
manent program.  Headstart  is  not  an  au- 
thorized permanent  legislative  program. 
It  is  simply  lumped  together  with  many 
others  a«  part  of  a  community  action 
program.  If  my  amendment  with  som^ 
perfecting  language  had  been  approved 
by  the  conference,  Headstart  would  have 
l)ecome  a  specific  legislative  program, 
permanent  in  nature.  w\ih  all  the  inno- 
vative features  that  the  present  Head- 
start  program  now  has. 

Furthermore,  it  would  have  authorized 
the  funding  of  Headstart  at  a  level  which 
Is  $45  million  higher  than  at  the  present 
time,  and  by  earmarking  funds  solely  for 
use  in  Headstart  it  would  have  prevented 
cutbacks  in  the  program,  as  we  had  this 
summer  I  have  fought  against  such  cuts 
In  Headstart  funds  In  supplementary  bill 
after  supplementary  bill. 

In  my  judgment,  the  study  language 
In  the  conference  report  Is  of  doubtful 
value  and  will  accomplish  little.  The  Sen- 
ate has  clearly  demonstrated  its  will  that 
Headstart  be  shifted  from  the  poverty 
program  to  the  OflSce  of  Education  where 
there  would  be  better  cooperation  be- 
tween the  State  educational  systems  and 
private  nonprofit  organizations,  and 
community  action  agencies,  and  local 
school  groups,  all  of  which  are  authorized 
in  my  amendment  to  continue  the  Head- 
start  programs  they  have  been  conduct- 
ing. 

I  must  say  I  am  deeply  disappointed 
not  only  with  the  action  of  the  House 
Democratic  conferees  in  rejecting  this 
amendment  but  also  with  the  inaccurate 
suid  misleading  language  that  is  in  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  me  for 
1  minute? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  vocational  ed- 
ucation and  I  still  am.  In  fact,  many 
other  parts  of  this  educational  bill  have 
my  special  interest  and  support. 

However,  I  think  we  have  already  made 
a  decision  here  on  these  matters.  I  im- 
derstand  the  conference  report  includes 
a  provision  that  excepts  the  entire  edu- 
cational program  from  the  $6  billion  re- 
duction. We  firmly  marched  up  the  hill 
on  this  question  and  passed  a  law  to  In- 
crease the  taxes  of  the  people.  We  told 
them  at  the  same  time  we  were  making 
and  would  make  the  reductions.  I  think 
we  are  bound  by  that  commitment  to  the 


people.  We  should  not  march  up  the  hill 
one  day  and  march  down  the  hill  the 
next  day. 

I  have  not  made  any  exceptions  In 
my  stand  except  for  the  air  traffic  con- 
trollers and  the  FBI.  I  have  voted  for  no 
other  exceptions  with  reference  to  man- 
power. I  think  this  conference  report  goes 
too  far  in  excepting  the  entire  educa- 
tional program.  I  am  opposed  to  it  for 
that  reason  and  I  hope  the  Senate  re- 
jects the  report  on  that  point  alone.  If 
we  do  so.  the  conferees  can  bring  in  an- 
other report. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  only  3 
minutes  remaining.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  will  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  request. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  should  only  need  2  or 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  first,  with 
respect  to  the  statements  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiNicKl:  I  concur  in  what  he 
said,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  aware  that  those 
of  us  who  were  Senate  conferees  felt  a 
responsibility  to  assure  transfer  of  Head- 
start  and  we  did  our  best  to  preserve  the 
position  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  However,  we  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  reach  a  compromise 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Senate  had.  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  60  to  29.  ap- 
proved the  extension  of  this  program  to 
fiscal  year  1971.  and  had  authorized  a 
substantial  increase  in  expenditures,  the 
House  conferees  were  adamant  In  their 
refusal  to  consider  the  matter.  It  was 
only  after  I  offered  a  substitute  calling 
for  a  joint  study  by  the  agencies  involved 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  transfer  that 
we  were  able  to  compromise  by  instruct- 
ing the  President  to  recommend  to  Con- 
gress whether  Headstart  should  remain 
in  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  committee  of  con- 
ference, there  were  115  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  bills,  but  fortu- 
nately we  have  been  able  to  return  a  con- 
ference report  which  is  quite  a  creditable 
one  and  which  the  Senate  can  certainly 
support. 

Little  of  substance,  as  regards  voca- 
tional education,  w^as  lost  to  the  other 
body.  We  were  able  to  retain  most  of 
what  the  Senate  has  already  approved. 

That  we  were  able  to  do  so,  I  think  Is 
due  very  much  to  the  capable  and  vigor- 
ous leadership  which  we  had  from  our 
distinguished  chairman,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Those  persons  in  the  entire  country 
who  are  interested  In  the  education  of 
our  youth  know  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
in  this  field.  I  have  enjoyed  working  with 
him  on  this  conference,  as  I  always  have 
in  the  past. 

To  turn  to  the  bill.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
18366  provides  a  sustained  and  massive 
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action  program  of  $3  billion  over  the 
next  4  years  to  correct  the  current  bleak 
statistics  In  our  job  training  efforts  to 
prepai-e  our  youths  for  the  demands  of 
employment  in  this  technological  society. 
For  the  first  time,  training  of  all  mod- 
em job  skills  will  become  a  part  of  a 
high  school's  curriculum  and  funds  will 
be  available  to  train  vocational  teachers. 
The  conferees  were  of  one  mind  for  the 
need  to  provide  a  system  which  will  pre- 
pare all  Americans  with  salable  skills 
in  our  fast-changing  job  market.  Pro- 
grams of  aid  for  construction  and  de- 
velopment of  vocational  schools  will  also 
continue. 

The  bill  requires  that  at  least  15  per- 
cent of  a  State's  allotment  will  be  used 
to  train  the  disadvanUged,  and  at  least 
10  percent  must  be  expended  on  pro- 
grams for  the  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped.  The  conferees  were  of  one 
mind  in  this  recommendation,  since  the 
States  were  not  emphasizing  these  special 
needs  as  we  had  hoped  they  would  5 
years  ago. 

The  measure  far  exceeds  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  extend  current  vo- 
cational education  programs  for  1  year, 
with  only  a  $15  million  increase  over 
the  $225  million  appropriated  for  vo- 
cational education  last  year. 

The  compromise  authorizes  an  ex- 
penditure of  $542  million  for  this  fiscal 
year,  $858  million  for  1970,  $870  million 
for  1971  and  $910  million  for  1972  to 
upgrade  present  programs  and  to  launch 
a  number  of  badly  needed  new  ones  as 
recommended  by  the  National  Council 
on  Vocational  Education. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  speak  briefly 
to  the  objections  raised  to  this  confer- 
ence report  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams!. 
His  concern,  as  I  understand  it,  centers 
around  the  provision  approved  by  the 
conference  which  would.  In  effect,  pre- 
vent education  funds  from  being  cur- 
tailed or  withheld  from  use  to  satisfy  the 
congressional  mandate  for  a  reduction  of 
$6  billion  in  overall  Federal  expenditures. 
Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  man- 
date to  reduce  Federal  expenditures.  I 
voted  for  it,  and  I  hope  that  the  admin- 
istration will  see  that  those  reductions 
are  made. 

But  it  seems  to  me  in  the  case  of  edu- 
cation we  are  being  p2nnywise  and 
pound  foolish  if  we  go  along  with  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams!.  I  have  supported  the  Sena- 
tor in  many  other  instances.  We  have  re- 
duced education  fimds.  Funding  has 
been  reduced  by  something  in  the  vicinity 
of  $6  or  $7  billion.  That  amounts  to 
roughly  only  one-half  of  the  amounts  ac- 
tually authorized  by  the  Congress. 

We  are  not  spending  enough  on  our 
educational  programs  in  this  country  to- 
day to  face  up  to  the  problems  and  the 
needs.  If  we  want  to  continue  keeping 
these  youngsters  on  welfare  and  making 
it  Impossible  for  them  to  stay  in  school 
and  get  an  education  to  be  self-support- 
ing citizens  we  can  follow  that  course  of 
being  pennywise  and  pound  foolish,  but 
I  think  It  would  be  most  unwise  and  a 
very  dangerous  procedure. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  rely  on  the 
judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations with  respect  to  the  expendi- 


tures they  recommend  rather  than  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  President,  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
are  in  a  position  to  determine  what 
should  be  spent  for  education  and  in  my 
judgment  the  $6  billion  provided  in  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  appropriation  bill  is 
a  good  workable  figure.  I  have  com- 
mended the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  its  work  on  that  bill. 

As  I  said,  the  funds  to  be  expended 
for  education  are  about  one-half  of  the 
authorizations.  Thus,  great  reductions  in 
education  spending  have  already  been 
made,  and  I  for  one  much  prefer  to 
have  these  reductions  made  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  rather  than  by 
someone  downtown  who  has  not  had  the 
exposure  to  the  appropriations  process 
which  the  Congress  has. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  confer- 
ence report  which  is  presently  before  us. 
I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  also  give  It 
overwhelming  support. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  that  I  too  voted 
for  this  bill  when  it  was  passed  by  the 
Senate,  but  we  were  not  told  that  this 
little  "sneaker"  was  hidden  In  the  bill 
exempting  this  agency.  Why  was  it  not 
called  to  our  attention  by  members  of 
the  committee?  I  have  talked  to  several 
members  of  the  committee  on  our  side 
who  admit  they  did  not  even  know  It  was 
Included  in  the  original  bill. 

Surely  those  sponsoring  the  bill  knew 
the  provision  was  in  there.  That  is  not 
the  way  to  legislate.  Those  who  wanted 
to  exempt  this  agency  should  have  done 
so  above  board.  I  do  not  like  these 
"sneakers,"  and  we  are  not  talking  about 
a  "little  sneaker"  when  we  talk  about 
$3.7  billion.  This  is  a  major  proposal. 

The  Senate  was  entitled  to  know  that 
it  was  planned  to  exempt  this  agency 
from  the  proposal.  I  think  that  in  order 
to  be  fair  with  the  Senate,  the  Senate 
should  have  been  told  that  the  provision 
was  included.  I  hope  this  will  not  happen 
again. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  can  be  re- 
committed with  instructions  to  the  con- 
ferees to  return  to  conference  and  delete 
section  406,  exempting  this  agency.  If. 
however,  the  Senate  is  going  to  exempt 
the  agency  let  those  who  support  such 
action  be  prepared  to  go  home  and  tell 
their  constituents  that  they  have 
changed  their  minds  and  have  decided 
to  keep  the  10-percent  tax  increase  but 
not  require  a  reduction  in  expenditures. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  repwrt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufQcient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am 
ready  to  proceed  to  a  vote. 


Mr.  President,  the  Issue  Is  clear.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  the  conference 
told  the  conferees  In  clear  and  unmis- 
takable language  that  if  this  measure  is 
adopted  with  this  exemption  included  it 
will  mean  an  Increase  In  expenditures. 
It  will  mean  a  decrease  of  at  least  $542 
million  in  the  proposed  $6  billion  cut. 
and  it  could  be  even  more  than  that. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  it  has  already 
exempted  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
various  other  agencies.  They  are  being 
exempted  one  by  one. 

I  hope  those  who  support  these  exemp- 
tions will  accept  the  responsibility  and 
tell  the  American  people  that  they  have 
changed  their  minds  and  that  they  de- 
cided to  increase  taxes  but  that  Congress 
insists  upon  continuing  spending  with- 
out any  restriction  or  restraint.  Let  the 
record  be  clear — the  adoption  of  this 
conference  report  which  includes  these 
exemptions  practically  nullifies  the  $6 
billion  cut  when  we  consider  It  with 
earlier  Senate  action.  That  should  be 
clearly  understood. 

Mr.   DOMINICK.   Mr.   President,   will 

the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me  for 

the  purpose  of  asking  a  few  questions? 

Mr.   YARBOROUGH.   I   have   only   3 

minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  EXDMINICK.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
tome  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  provision  simply  provides 
that  no  statutory  authority  shall  be  used 
to  cut  down  the  amount  of  appropria- 
tions which  may  be  later  made  under 
this  authorization.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator  is 
correct,  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  cut  $216  million  In  the  ap- 
propriation bill  this  year  below  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  which  does  not  mean  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  can 
appropriate  more  money  than  we  au- 
thorized but  only  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  cannot  be  a  super-Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  President,  under 
his  constitutional  authority,  could  still 
refuse  to  spend  that  amount  if  he  felt  so 
inclined.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  2  minutes.  I  wish  to 
clear  up  this  matter. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  is  in  error.  If 
this  provision  Is  approved  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  will  be  required  to  spend  all 
the  money  that  was  appropriated.  They 
will  not  be  allowed  to  allocate  any  part 
of  the  expenditure  reduction  to  the  $3.7 
billion  provided  under  this  bill.  That  is 
the  intent  of  the  exemption.  It  would  be 
mandatory  that  they  spend  the  money. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  would  not  be 
true  if  the  President  exercised  his  con- 
stitutional authority. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This  is 
clear  instructions  to  spend  the  money 
and  is  somewhat  similar  to  action  taken 
in  respect  to  the  Impacted  areas.  The 
conferees  were  told  that  this  would  mean 
a  minimum  of  $542  million  in  extra 
spending.  Items  which  are  exempted  un- 
der this  proposal  represent  9  percent  of 
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controllable  items  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Let  us  face  it.  Congress  is  backing 
down  on  its  earlier  action  to  cut  spending 
in  fiscal  1969. 

This  is  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  tax- 
payers who  are  left  with  a  10-percent 
tax  increase. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  this  applies  only  to  vocational 
education  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  It 
applies  to  the  entire  $3.7  billion  under  the 
bill.  These  are  the  figures  that  they  give 
me.  The  exemption  covers  9  percent  of 
the  controllable  items.  The  Senate  should 
delete  the  section. 

The  point  that  disturbs  me  more  is  the 
fact  that  this  attempt  was  not  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
the  bill  was  considered.  I  was  one  of  those 
who  supported  this  vocational  program. 
I  believe  the  bill  passed  almost  unani- 
mously I  still  support  the  program.  I 
regret  that  all  that  the  Senate  has  done 
is  to  spell  out  the  exemptions  for  the 
various  agencies.  The  Senate  has  not 
spelled  out  any  place  where  we  can  make 
the  cuts.  It  is  up  to  Congress  to  spell  out 
where  the  cuts  will  be  made.  That  Is  our 
responsibility,  but  we  have  not  accepted 
it. 

But  if  we  are  not  going  to  spell  out 
where  the  cuts  can  be  made  then  we  will 
be  delegating  that  authority  to  the  Pres- 
ident. Where  are  the  cuts  going  to  be 
made?  We  have  not  yet  taken  a  single 
affirmative  action  to  say  where  the  cuts 
will  be  made.  All  Senators  talk  about  is 
where  they  cannot  be  made. 

Everyone  says  they  are  for  the  $6 
billion  cut  but  when  the  chips  are  down 
and  the  specific  reduction  is  before  us  the 
Senate  backs  down.  There  cannot  be  a  $6 
billion  cut  if  we  are  going  to  exempt  the 
agencies. 

I  am  suggesting  that  we  reject  the  con- 
ference report,  following  which  we  can 
instruct  the  conferees  to  go  back  to  the 
conference  and  delete  this  section. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Can  the  Senator 
yield  me  other  time? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  only  2 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  left  before  we  vote. 
If  he  wishes  to  use  that  time,  he  can  go 
ahead. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  one-half  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for 
one-half  minute 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  great  importance  of  this  con- 
ference report  to  my  State,  there  are  is- 
sues involved  here  of  overriding  national 
imjxjrtance  to  the  young  people  of 
America  and  to  the  well-being  and  future 
of  our  country. 

I  therefore  wish  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  for  his 
leadership  in  this  matter. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President.  I 
utterly   reject   the   comment    that   this 


meritorious  section  was  slipped  in  the 
bill.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
provision  is  under  title  III.  "Miscellane- 
ous Provisions,"  section  408,  a  whole  sec- 
tion under  the  title,  "Availability  of  Ap- 
propriations." 

All  anyone  had  to  do  was  to  look 
through  the  chapter  heads.  We  put  chap- 
ter heads  in  there  to  notify  everyone  of 
what  was  in  the  bill. 

When  it  passed  the  Senate,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  explained 
the  bill  at  length.  I  have  not  had  time  to 
read  the  explanation — it  is  virtually  a 
book;  but  this  section  was  under  a  spe- 
cific chapter  head,  and  could  easily  have 
been  found  by  just  turning  it  page  by 
page  under  the  chapter  headings. 

What  is  involved  here  is  whether  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  an  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  Senate  or 
merely  an  adjunct  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

The  bill  cuts  $216  million  below  the 
President's  budget  request,  but  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  says,  "We  want  the 
money  spent  in  these  categories.  ' 

The  Senate  changed  that.  The  Senate 
raised  the  impacted  aid  moneys  by  $110 
million,  and  cut  something  else.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  wants  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  in  saying  where  they  want 
money  spent. 

Since  1949,  the  Budget  Bureau  has 
tiled,  when  it  was  first  enacted,  to  cut 
to  pieces,  first  the  impacted  aid  program, 
next  the  scientific  equipment,  next  the 
foreign  language  laboratory,  and  then 
the  scientific  languages  in  high  schools. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
already  completed  work  on  the  HEW 
appropriations  bill.  That  is  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  of  this  country. 

I  reject  the  statement  that  we  have 
misled  anyone. 

Three  times  I  have  been  elected  to  the 
Senate,  and  each  time  I  have  made  a 
pledge  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Texas 
that  I  would  fight  for  the  education  bill. 
I  did  not  make  any  pledge  to  cut  any 
education  bill.  I  made  a  pledge  not  to 
cut  any  education  bill.  I  am  carrying  out 
my  commitment  to  the  people. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  I  Mr.  Proutv]  for  what  he  said, 
that  we  are  not  appropriating  enough 
for  education.  I  am  fighting  for  more 
money,  but  we  cut  the  budget  $216  mil- 
lion. I  will  admit  they  do  not  like  it.  They 
would  like  to  cut  impacted  aid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  let  the  record  be  clear — this 
bill  as  now  before  us  carries  an  increase 
over  the  budget  request  of  between  $300 
million  to  $400  milhon  which  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  may  reduce.  The 
question  about  impacted  areas  is  not  in- 
volved in  this  vote  at  all.  The  Senate  by 
an  earlier  vote  has  exempted  Impacted 
areas  from  the  $6  billion  expenditure  cut. 
That  subject  is  not  involved  in  this 
action  at  all.  It  is  not  involved  in  this 
vote. 

I  realize  that  one  can  put  up  an  excel- 
lent argument  for  education.  An  argu- 
ment can  be  made  for  any  of  these  pro- 
grams. Last  week  they  paraded  widows 


and  orphans  here  to  get  exemptions  for 
health  and  welfare.  Threats  were  made 
to  stop  mail  deliveries  if  we  did  not 
exempt  the  Post  Office  Department.  Let 
us  face  it.  If  we  are  joing  to  exempt 
everyone  from  the  provisions  of  the 
expenditure  controls,  where  will  the  re- 
ductions be  made?  The  Senate  will  be 
exempting  everyone  except  the  American 
taxpayers.  They  will  be  left  with  the 
10-percent  tax  increase,  but  the  expendi- 
ture-reduction controls  are  being  thrown 
down  the  drain  by  the  same  Congress  and 
the  same  administration  that  made  this 
promise  to  the  American  people. 

There  will  be  many  speeches  made  in 
the  coming  weeks  about  how  much  sym- 
pathy all  of  us  have  for  the  American 
taxpayers  I  hope  Members  explain  to 
them  that  sympathy  is  all  Congress  has 
insofar  as  actual  votes  are  concerned. 
Let  them  be  told  that  the  administration 
is  going  to  continue  this  great  spending 
bureaucracy. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  conference 
report  will  be  rejected.  If  it  is  rejected, 
as  I  said,  it  does  not  mean  defeat  of  the 
program.  A  motion  will  be  made  imme- 
diately to  instruct  the  conferees  to  go 
back  and  delete  one  section  and  report 
the  bill  back  where  it  can  be  considered 
properly. 

Congress  made  a  commitment  to  the 
taxpayers  to  curtail  expenditures.  That 
was  a  promise  and  as  one  Member  of  the 
Senate  I  meant  to  keep  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  we  are  now  considermg.  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
1968.  is  a  major  step  forward  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  our  citlzenr>'.  This  measure 
represents  a  new  and  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  the  differential  requirements  of 
Americans.  The  valuable  economic  bene- 
fits which  will  accrue  from  its  enactment 
are  many,  both  to  the  participating  indi- 
viduals and  the  country  as  a  whole. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  and  its  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  and  as  a  con- 
feree on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  participate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968. 

Mr.  President,  my  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia has  had  an  active  vocational  edu- 
cation program,  and  our  citizens  and 
educators  are  vitally  interested  in  press- 
ing forward  with  expanded  and  more 
effective  programs.  We  have  a  vital  inter- 
est in  the  1968  amendments.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  note  that  approval  of  this 
measure  coincides  with  the  completion 
of  the  West  Virginia  legislative  study  of 
vocational,  technical,  and  adult  educa- 
tion, which  contains  a  number  of  major 
and  constructive  recommendations  for 
Improving  vocational  education.  The  Vo- 
cational Education  Amendments  will  be 
valuable  to  West  Virginia  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  recommendations. 

There  are  two  particular  features  of 
this  legislation  on  which  I  will  comment. 
First,  is  that  the  emphasis  of  this  bill 
is  on  occupational  and  career-oriented 
training,  placing  the  interests  and  needs 
of  the  participants  as  priority.  In  this 
area  there  will  be  exemplary  projects  to 
create  a  bridge  between  the  completion 
of  formal  education  and  entrance  into 
the   work   force;    residential   vocational 
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education;  consumer  and  homemaking 
education;  cooperative  work  study;  and 
the  establishment  of  National  and  State 
advisory  councils  to  assist  in  the  coordi- 
nation of  these  efforts. 

The  second  major  feature  is  that  this 
is  not  a  bill  to  meet  just  the  needs  of  the 
present.  But  rather  it  provides  for  con- 
tinuous progress  and  upgrading  of  voca- 
tional education  to  meet  the  changing 
requirements  through  programs  of  re- 
search and  training,  curriculum  develop- 
ment, collection  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation, and  the  training  and  develop- 
ment of  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  opportuni- 
ties and  possibilities  for  advancement  au- 
thorized by  this  legislation  can  best  be 
described  as  exciting — exciting  for  the 
participants  and  exciting  for  the  busi- 
ness and  industrial  sector — and  invig- 
orating for  our  economy. 

I  commend  our  able  chairman  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee  and  of  the 
House-Senate  conferees  (Mr.  Morse!  for 
his  leadership  not  only  for  this  confer- 
ence bill  currently  before  the  Senate  but 
for  his  efforts  in  the  overall  field  of  edu- 
cation. His  work  for  the  educational 
betterment  of  our  society  is  significant. 
Senator  Morse  was  necessarily  absent 
today.  The  conference  report  has  been 
effectively  presented  by  the  knowledge- 
able and  capable  Senator  from  Texas 

(Mr.  YARBOROUGH  1. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  I  have  any  time  remaining,  I 
yield  it  back.  I  believe  that  the  other 
side's  time  has  all  expired.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time  and  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  since  there  will 
be  a  record  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  this  Is  a  vote  on  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report,  and 
that  a  "yea"  vote  is  to  adopt  the  confer- 
ence report  and  a  "nay"  vote  is  to  re- 
ject it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  vote  on  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Amendments  confer- 
ence report.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1.  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 


Idaho  [Mr.  Church! .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay. "  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
LMr.  EllenderI  is  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  IMr.  BartlettL  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  LMr.  BayhI,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  IMr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  IMr.  Brewster!,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church  1,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Hartke  ] ,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  IMr.  HaydenI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  IMr.  Hol- 
LiNGs),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  McGovern]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Monroney], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse], 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son], the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicoFF  ] .  the  Senator  from  Florida  1  Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land IMr.  TydingsI  are  neces,sarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh  1,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
IMr.  HoLLiNGs],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFFl,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  IMr.  TydingsI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  IMr.  Aiken],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Hatfield!, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller!, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Mor- 
ton], the  Senator  from  Cahfornia  IMr. 
Murphy!,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mrs.  Smith!  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
jAViTsl  is  absent  because  of  religious  rea- 
sons. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  IMr.  Aiken  1,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr.  Hatfield],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Murphy!,  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  Javits]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  58, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 

|No.  301Leg.l 
YEAS— 58 
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Moss 

Mundt 

Pestore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 


Boggs 
Cooper 

Curtis 
Dlrlcsen 


Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Symington 

Talmadge 

NAYS— 11 

Eastland 
Hruska 
Kucbel 
Russell 


Thurmond 
WUllams,  N.J. 
Yarbo  rough 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


Stennls 
Tower 
Williams.  Dpi 


PRESENT    AND    GIVING.  LIVE    PAIRS    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 
Mr.  Lausche.  against.        . 
Mr  Mansfield,  against,     i 


NOT  VOTING— 29 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brewster 

Church 

Ellender 

Fannin 

Hartke 


Allott 

Domlnlck 

Holland 

Anderson 

Ervln 

Inouye 

Baker 

Fong 

Jackaon 

Brooke 

Fulbrlght 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Burdlck 

Goodell 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Byrd,  Va. 

Gore 

Kennedy 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Orlffln 

Long,  La. 

Cannon 

Oruenlng 

Magnuson 

Carlson 

Hansen 

McGee 

Case 

Harris 

Mclntvre 

Clark 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Cotton 

Hlckenloopcr 

Mondale 

Dodd 

Hill 

Montoya 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

HoUlngs 

Javits 

Long,  Mo. 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Miller 

Monroney 


Morse 

Morton 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Rlblcoff 

Smathers 

Smith 

Ty  dings 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


TRIBUTE   TO   SENATOR   MORSE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
majority  leader  it  has  been  my  privilege 
and  my  pleasure  in  connection  with  the 
passage  of  major  legislation  to  commend 
to  the  Senate  the  man  whose  work  results 
in  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
Rarely  have  I  spoken  with  more  serious- 
ness and  with  such  deep  conviction  than 
upon  those  occasions  that  I  have  com- 
mended the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse!  for  his  work  on  educational 
statutes. 

I  recall  in  October  Of  1966  that  on  3 
succes.sive  days  in  coni>ection  with  three 
successive  bills,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
congratulating     him     and     those     who 
worked  with  him  on  the  committee  for 
their  service  to  the  children  of  America. 
It  is  therefore  very  appropriate.  I  think, 
at  this  time  when  the  Senate  has  just 
completed  action  on  two  conference  re- 
ports  on   educational  measures   of   the 
highest  significance  and  import,  to  follow 
the  custom  that  I  began  and  in  so  doing 
to  recapitulate  for  the  Senate  the  truly 
impressive  body  of  law  which  has  been 
created  in  the  educational  area  during 
Wayne  Morse's  tenure  in  the  past  6  years 
as  chairman  of  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public   Welfare.   I   ask   imanimous 
consent  that  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
there  be  inserted  in  the  Record  a  listing 
of  the  major  bills  which  make  up  that 
record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

The  Morse-Perkins  Act.  Public  Law  88-210, 
1963:  It  expanded  existing  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  and  authorized  increases  In 
matching  grants  to  the  states  to  carry  tftem 
out.  It  extended  to  1965  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  and  aid  to  school  districts  af- 
fected by  federal  activities. 

The  ^io^se-G^een  Higher  Education  Facil- 
ities Act,  Public  Law  88-204,  1963 :  This  land- 
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mark  statute  authorized  a  3-year  program 
of  tl.I  blllton  for  loans  and  grants  to  col- 
leges, community  colleges,  and  universities 
to  finance  construction  of  academic  and  relat- 
ed facilities. 

The  Morse-Dent  Act.  Public  Law  88-389. 
1964:  This  expansion  of  the  Labrary  Services 
Act  extended  the  program  to  urban  libraries 
and  provided  MS  million  in  matching  grants 
for  construction  of  library  buildings. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965.  Public  Law  89-10.  This  second  Morse- 
Perkins  Act  authorized  $1.3  billion  to  Im- 
prove elementary  and  secondary  education. 
It  provided  a  2-year  program  of  aid  to  school 
districts  on  the  basis  of  their  percentage  of 
pupils  from  low-income  families,  and  a  5- 
year  program  for  supplemental  education 
centers  available  to  private  and  public 
schools:  provided  funds  for  purchases  of 
textbooks  and  other  teaching  aids,  and  ex- 
tended to  1968  aid  to  school  districts  affected 
by  federal  activities. 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Public  Law 
89-339:  The  law  authorized  for  3  years  the 
funds  to  aid  extension  and  community  serv- 
ices of  colleges  and  universities,  established 
a  National  Teachers  Corps,  provided  fellow- 
ships for  'Machers  to  raise  the  quality  of  ed- 
ucAtlon  IB -small  colleges  and  elementary  and 
secondary  schools:  and  permitted  a  36%  fed- 
eral contribution  for  scholarships  for  'excep- 
tionally needy"  students. 

International  Education  Act  of  1960.  Pub- 
lic Law  89-698:  The  Act  authorizes  a  5-year 
program  for  establishment,  or  support,  of 
language  centers  and  of  existing  centers  for 
advanced  international  studies  and  research, 
and  authorizes  tl40  million  over  a  3-year  pe- 
riod for  grants  and  contracts. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1966.  Public  Law  89-750: 
The  Act  authorizes  S6.1  billion  for  2  years. 
It  provides  expanded  financial  aid  to  local 
education  sigencles  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren from  low- Income  families:  funds  for 
supplementary  education  centers  and  services 
available  to  public  and  private  schools  alike: 
funds  for  acquisition  of  school  library  and 
Institutional  materials:  and  broadens  the  as- 
sistance to  federally  impacted  school  dis- 
tricts now  provided  In  Public  Laws  874  and 
815 

Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1966, 
Public  Law  89-752:  This  law  extends  for  3 
years  the  Morse-Green  Act  of  1963.  It  au- 
thorizes $4  billion  over  that  period  for  grants 
and  loans  for  construction  of  academic  facil- 
ities In  colleges,  community  colleges,  and 
universities:  It  provides  loans  for  under- 
graduates and  graduate  students. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1967.  Public  Law  90-247: 
Extends  to  June  30.  1970.  the  provisions  and 
programs  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965:  authorizes,  subject 
to  appropriations,  an  estimated  $4.44  billion 
in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1968. 
and  $4  782  billion  for  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year:  extends,  through  June  30.  1970.  the 
Adult  Education  Act  of  1960:  extends, 
through  June  30,  1970.  the  program  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  communities  which  enroll  a  large 
number  of  federally  connected  children 
(Public  Laws  815  and  874):  permits  school 
program  appropriations  to  be  made  1  year  In 
advance  of  the  school  year  In  which  they  will 
be  used:  provides  substantially  Increased  aid 
for  children  who  are  handicapped,  neglected, 
or  delinquent,  or  who  come  from  migrant 
farm  families:  creates  new  programs  for 
handicapped  children,  for  children  from  non- 
English  speaking  families,  for  school  drop- 
outs, and  for  schools  hit  by  natural  disasters; 
and  provides  for  Increased  technical  assist- 
ance to  small  school  districts  to  help  them 
obtain  and  effectively  use  Federal  funds. 

Higher    Education    Amendments    of    1968, 
S.   3769:    In  extending   the   »7  2   billion   bUl 


for  three  years,  the  measure  generally  au- 
thorizes only  planning  money  for  1969  ;or 
new  programs.  It  Includes  a  merger  of  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  with  the 
vocational  loan  program,  and  the  shift  In  the 
administration  of  the  Upward  Bound  pro- 
gram on  July  1.  1969.  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education. 

Other  areas  covered  Include  extension  and 
modification  of:  Community  Service  Pro- 
grama  (Title  I,  HEAi:  -College  Library  As- 
sistance (Title  II.  HEAi:  Strengthening 
Developing  Institutions  (Title  III.  HEAi: 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (Title  IV- 
A.  HEA)  Talent  Search  (Section  408.  HEA}; 
Upward  Bound  and  Special  Services  for  Dis- 
advantaged Students):  Insured  Student 
Loan  Program  (Title  IV-B.  HEA):  Work- 
Study  (Title  IV-C  HEAi:  Cooperative  Edu- 
cation Programs:  General  Provisions  Relat- 
ing to  Student  Assistance  Programs:  Nation- 
al Defense  Student  Loan  Programs:  Educa- 
tion Professions  Development  Act:  Networks 
for  Knowledge:  Education  for  the  Public 
Service:  Improvement  of  Graduate  Programs: 
Law  School  Clinical  Experience:  Advisory 
Council  on  Graduate  Education:  Dissemina- 
tion of  Information:  Equipment  for  Educa- 
tionally Deprived  Children:  National  Defense 
Fellowships:  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act: 
and  the  International  Education  Act. 

Vocational  Education  Amendments  Act  of 
1968,  H.R.  18366:  Authorizes  grants  to  States 
to  assist  them  In  conducting  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  for  persons  of  all  ages  and 
all  communities  of  the  State  designed  to  as- 
sure that  education  for  career  vocations  is 
available  to  all  Individuals  who  need  and 
desire  such  training.  Expands,  perfects  and 
consolidates  provisions  of  existing  vocational 
education  laws:  Increases  the  permanent  au- 
thorization to  a  celling  of  $665  million  an- 
nually: provides  for  cooperative  vocational 
education,  work-study,  curriculum  develop- 
ment, exemplary  projects,  research  and 
training,  and  training  and  development  pro- 
grams for  vocational  education  personnel: 
consolidates  provisions  for  the  collection  and 
dissemination  activities  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation: and.  authorizes  studies  or.  manpower, 
program  consolidation  and  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Job  Corps  and  Headstart 
programs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  20.  1965,  in  commending  Sen- 
ator MoRSK  on  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  that  year,  I  said : 

Mr.  President,  following  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  can 
only  compliment  him  upon  his  magnificent 
work  In  handling  this  and  other  pieces  of 
legislation  which  have  been  before  the  Sen- 
ate, not  only  this  year,  but  for  more  than 
a  decade.  In  effect,  the  Senate  has  presented 
a  birthday  present  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Oregon  by  agreeing  unanlmotisly 
to  the  conference  report  on  higher  education 
It  Is  a  testimony  to  the  work,  skill,  and  in- 
tegrity, and  ability  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  I  am  delighted  that  on 
his  birthday  the  Senate  and  Congress  have 
seen  fit  to  extend  to  him  a  gift  which  I 
know  he  wiU  value  highly  because  of  the 
intense  Interest  he  has  shown  In  education 
throughout  the  years  since  he  was  a  teacher 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  and  later  as  dean  and 
professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Oregon. 
He  has  held  other  positions  of  trust.  He  Is  a 
man  who  if  any  Member  of  this  body  is  en- 
titled to  the  name,  could  well  be  called  "Mr. 
Education". 


The  title  "Mr.  Education"  is  a  title  well 
earned  by  Senator  Morse,  as  Is  so  amply 
proved  by  his  work  in  conference  on  the  bill 
and  by  the  fact  that  he  has  brought  the  con- 


ference report  on  the  higher  education  bill 
back  to  us  In  such  good  form  and  has  man- 
aged It  through  to  approval  by  this  body  in 
such  short  order.  I  thank  him  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart,  and  I  congratulate  him 
for  his  tremendous  understanding,  knowl- 
edge, and  ability  on  all  matters,  but  espe- 
cially on  questions  Involving  education 

On  October  6.  1966,  in  connection  with 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  that  year  I  said : 

Mr.  President,  the  tributes  already  m»de  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr  Morse | 
are  all  well  deserved  and  fully  merited.  Today 
the  Senate  witnessed  again  his  powerful  and 
effective  advocacy,  and  the  Nation  has  bene- 
fited with  an  outstanding  elementary  and 
secondary  education  measure.  Its  broad  ac- 
cepuince  can  be  attributed  only  to  the  out- 
standing manner  In  which  It  was  guided  by 
Senator  Morse  His  persuasive  abilities-^ 
abundantly  demonstrated  today — are  unsur- 
passable. His  articulate  and  clear  responses 
coupled  with  his  broad  and  acknowledged 
expertise  In  the  area  of  education  problems 
and  needs  made  successful  action  a 
certainty. 

I  add  only  that  his  unmatched  ability 
observed  today  and  the  great  achievement 
obtained  are  Just  typical  of  Senator  Morse's 
long  and  abundant  record  of  magnificent 
public  service  The  Senate.  Indeed  the  Na- 
tion, are  in  his  debt. 

On  October  10,  1966,  In  connection 
with  the  Higher  Education  Act  amend- 
ments of  that  year,  I  said : 

Mr  President,  personally,  I  deeply  .appre- 
ciate the  exemplary  manner  in  which  the 
higher  education  measure  was  successfully 
disposed  of  this  afternoon.  The  credit,  of 
course,  goes  mainly  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  |Mr  Morse  |.  So  well  did  he 
display  again  his  deep  devotion  to  public 
service. 

This  measure  is  so  vital  to  the  continuing 
expansion  and  Improvement  of  the  Nations 
colleges  and  universities  that  It  deserved  ad- 
vocacy of  the  highest  order.  Senator  Morse 
responded  with  his  brilliant  capacities.  Its 
swift  and  efficient  passage  was  accordingly 
.assured. 

But  even  more.  I  wl*h  to  thank  Senator 
Morse  for  his  relfless  cooperation  in  Joining 
with  the  Senate  to  remove  the  possibility  of 
an  extended  debate  on  his  home  rule  amend- 
ment at  this  time.  As  I  said  before,  such  a 
procedure  now  would  undoubtedly  have 
no  purpose  The  Senate  apparently  Is  In 
unanimous  agreement. 

On  October  13,  on  connection  with  the 
International  Education  Act  of  1966.  I 
said: 

There  was  going  through  my  mind  the 
magnificent  performance  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon  |Mr. 
Morse  I  this  year.  The  Senator  has  climbed 
the  educational  ladder  with  the  elementary- 
secondary  educatlonai  bill.  It  is  a  magnifi- 
cent, outstanding,  and  significant  perform- 
ance, and  I  give  to  the  Senator  all  of  the 
credit  In  the  world. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr  President,  this  Is  the  third  key  educa- 
tion measure  directed  to  successful  Sen- 
ate passage  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse)  this  session. 
This  fact  alone  speaks  highly  for  Senator 
Morse's  keen  appreciation  of  the  educa- 
tlona:  needs  and  problems  of  the  Nation. 
It  also  demonstrates  clearly  his  continuing 
devotion  to  the  task  of  seeking  ways  to 
meet  the  needs — of  offering  methods  to 
solve   the   problems. 

So  his  quick  response  to  the  President's 
proposal  for  developing  a  comprehensive  in- 
ternational    education    program — which,    I 
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add.  Is  now  encompassed  in  the  measure  Just 
passed — serves  only  to  emphasize  once 
a^aln  Senator  Morsb's  unsurpassed  dedi- 
cation to  public  seivice,  his  ready  advance  of 
sound  legislation  to  meet  a  vital  need  and 
his  phenomenal  ability  to  get  the  Job  done — 
.md  done  well. 

On  December  15.  1967.  after  agree- 
ment to  the  conference  report  on  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1967,  I  said: 

Mr  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  again  demonstrated  his  Im- 
mense devotion  to  the  cause  of  education  In 
this  Nation.  He  led  the  education  bill  to  a 
great  success  Just  a  few  days  ago  In  this 
Chamber  and  today  returned  to  lead  the 
conference  report  with  the  same  abiding 
dedication.  This  measure  again  testifies  to 
Ills  unswerving  devotion  to  the  high  educa- 
tion standard  he  has  helped  to  establish.  We 
thank   him.  All   America   is   grateful. 

Today  as  we  hail  the  passage  of  two 
more  monumental  education  bills,  either 
one  of  which  prior  to  1960  would  have 
been  deemed  impossible  of  passage,  I 
need  only  say  that  "Mr.  Education"  has 
again  in  this  Congress  beyond  doubt  fol- 
lowed through  on  what  he  so  well  began 
and  has  presented  the  people  of  this 
country  with  a  legacy  of  law  which  will 
enrich  future  generations.  It  is  my 
hope  that  he  will  be  able  year  after  year 
to  maintain  this  constructive  course  of 
public  service. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1969 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  18707)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  we  have  completed 
the  presentation  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  we  are  ready  to  proceed  with 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  10,  after  the  word  "else- 
where", strike  out  "$8,056,000,000"  and  In- 
sert "$8,000,000,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  ccanmittee  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  18.  after  the  word  "cadets", 
."-trlke  out  "$4,250,000,000"  and  Insert  "$4.- 
235.000.000". 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  in  all 
fairness,  it  should  be  stated  that  after 
these  amendments  are  agreed  to.  they 
cannot  be  amended.  I  wish  to  make  that 
announcement  so  that  If  Senators  have 
any    amendments   to    these   committee 


amendments,  they  should  be  called  up 
before  they  are  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  IMr.  Cooper]  ad- 
vises me  that  he  has  an  amendment  that 
would  apply  to  the  first  amendment, 
which  has  already  been  agreed  to.  I 
therefore  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  reconsider  its  action  in  agree- 
ing to  that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  unless 
this  matter  is  handled  piece  by  piece,  I 
think  it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain 
unanimous  consent  to  consider  that 
amendment  in  its  entirety.  He  can  offer 
the  first  part  of  the  amendment  to  the 
first  amendment  of  the  committee  that 
deals  with  "Military  personnel.  Army." 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
explain  the  purposes  of  the  amendment? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  made  a  request  that  all  com- 
mittee amendments  be  agreed  to  and 
that  they  be  considered  as  original  text? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  No.  I  had  not  made 
that  request  for  various  reasons.  I  think 
we  can  expedite  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  if  we  proceed  in  the  regular  order. 
Mr.     COOPER.    Mr.    President,    the 

amendment  which  I  sent  to  the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
advises  the  Senator  from  Kenutcky  that 
it  would  take  unanimous  consent  to  con- 
sider the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  at  this  time,  be- 
because  it  dealt,  with  several  different 
places  in  the  bill,  and  the  committee 
amendmenta^»ve  not  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
explain  the  purposes  of  the  amendment? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  considereation  of  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  first  may 
I  explain  the  amendment  so  that  I  may 
get  unanimous  consent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  under  control. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  3  minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 

4  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  ex- 
plain the  purpose  of  the  amendment,  and 
if  I  can  secure  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  amendment  considered  at  this 
time.  I  believe  it  will  expedite  the  work 
of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  1013  is  presently  spon- 
sored by  Senators  Case,  Clark,  Hart, 
McCarthy.  McGovern,  Metcalf.  Mon- 
dale.  Nelson,  and  Young  of  Ohio. 


ADDmONAL    COSPONSOR 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  name  of  the  Senator 


from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Randolph!  and 
the  jimior  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr. 
Hatfield]  cosponsors  of  amendment  No. 
1013. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  1013  embraces  four  items  for 
a  total  of  $387.4  million  which  I  seek  to 
have  stricken  from  the  bill. 

The  bill  contains  a  total  of  $700.3  mil- 
lion for  the  Sentinel  anti-ballistic-mls- 
sile  system.  The  portion  which  my 
amendment  would  strike  would  be  that 
portion  which  is  directed  toward  the 
actual  mass  production  of  the  compo- 
nents of  the  system  and  the  initiation  of 
the  deployment.  It  would  not  touch  in 
any  way  the  remaining  sum  which  would 
be  available  for  continued  research  and 
development  including  the  full  testing 
of  a  complete  prototype. 

This  matter  has  been  considered  in 
previous  debates  on  prior  bills.  And  sim- 
ilar amendments  which  I  have  offered  in 
the  past  together  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  IMr.  Hart]  have  been  rejected. 
This  is  the  Isist  bill  in  which  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  this  year 
on  this  matter  dealing  with  the  Sentinel 
anti-ballistic-missile  system. 

I  ipelieve,  and  my  colleagues  who  have 
joined  with  me  and  others  have  to  come 
to  the  decision  that  before  we  take  this 
step — a  step  we  consider  to  be  an  irre- 
versible step — toward  the  deployment  of 
this  system  at  a  cost  estimated  at  alxjut 
S5.5  billion,  that  we  should  fully  examine 
its  purpose.  According  to  the  adminis- 
tration it  is  supposed  to  be  directed 
against  an  alleged  Chinese  threat.  I  shall 
speak  of  that  when  I  have  the  oppor- 
tunity. Yet  it  is  generally  considered  by 
the  managers  of  the  bill  the  commence- 
ment of  a  heavy  ABM  system  directed 
against  the  Soviet  threat. 

I  recognize  that  in  the  past  delates, 
that  a  number  of  important  matters  were, 
of  necessity,  classified. 

I  have  read  the  hearings.  I  have  read 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  just  published.  From  these 
alone,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  factors 
concerning  the  system  which,  laecause  of 
their  classification,  are  not  available  in 
their  entirety  to  all  Senators  for  debate 
in  open  session. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  car  get  any  information 
he  desires.  And  he  can  be  briefed  on  the 
subject  by  the  proper  oflBcials.  But.  of 
course,  matters  of  this  very  high  secu- 
rity classification  are  not  usually  reduced 
to  writing.  I  do  not  want  the  Senator  to 
leave  the  impression  that  he.  as  a  Sena- 
tor, has  been  denied  information  in  any 
way. 

Mr.  COOPER.  No.  I  w£is  going  to  deal 
with  that  in  a  moment.  I  can,  of  course, 
get  that  information. 

I  have  been  able  in  the  past,  when  I 
had  time,  to  sit  in  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  hearings  because  of  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
that  committee.  I  have  been  very  inter- 
ested in  this  matter.  I  have  discussed  It 
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with  and  have  been  briefed  by  members 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  by 
members  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  However,  the  fact  that  I  have 
been  thoroughly  briefed  and  that  I  may 
cast  a  Icnowtedgeable  vote  on  the  matter 
does  not  mean  that  all  of  these  facts 
have  been  made  available  to  all  Senators. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  facts  are  available 
to  all  Members  of  the  Senate  that  want  It. 
There  is  no  way  that  I  know  of  that  I  can 
require  all  Senators  to  obtain  these  ex- 
tensive briefings. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  that.  How- 
ever, whatever  these  opportunities  may 
be,  we  are  embarking  this  year — and  I 
said.  I  believe  irreversibly — upwn  the  de- 
ployment of  this  system  which  might 
cost  $5  bUlion,  $40  billion,  or  $70  billion. 
Some  have  stated  that  they  believed  it 
would  cost  as  much  as  $70  billion.  How- 
ever, cost  is  not  the  important  thing  if 
a  system  would  in  fact  defend  our  coun- 
try and  enhance  our  security  and  protect 
the  lives  of  our  people. 

The.aoint  has  been  raised  by  many 
competent  students  and  informed  per- 
sons in  the  Department  of  Defense 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  an  additional  2  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President,  these  ele- 
ments are  questionable. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment so  that  we  may  get  started? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  However,  it  would 
be  subject  to  unanimous  consent.  I  hope 
that  by  my  explanation  I  may  make  my 
purposes  clear. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  close  by  saying 
that  I  have  been  allowed — and  I  think 
very  generously— a  total  of  2 '2  hours  for 
debate  on  this  subject. 

AMCNDBCENT  NO.    1013 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  that  he  be  permitted  to  offer 
his  amendment. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  10,  strike  out  "W.OOO.OOO.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$7,994.- 
300.000". 

On  page  8.  line  26,  strike  out  "$7,805,000- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$7,766,- 
OOO.OOO" 

On  page  15.  line  5.  strike  out  "$6,031,400.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$4,688.- 
700.000". 

On  page  44.  between  lines  21  and  22,  Insert 
the  following : 

"&c.  542.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 


In  title  I,  11.  or  HI  of  this  Act  may  be  ex- 
pended In  connection  with  the  Sentinel  antl- 
balllstlc  missile  system." 

On  page  44,  line  22,  strike  out  "See.  642" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Skc.  543". 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
make  a  motion  to  close  the  doors,  and  if 
I  receive  a  seconding  motion,  the  Senate 
will  then  go  into  closed  session.  Some  of 
these  important  questions  may  then  be 
asked  and  answered,  and  then  if  the 
Senators  are  satisfied,  we  will  return  to 
open  session. 

I  think  this  is  a  matter  of  great  seri- 
ousness. For  this  reason,  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  permit  me  to  offer  the 
amendment.  Otherwise,  I  will  have  to 
offer  it  singly  as  these  various  items 
come  up. 

I  believe  that  my  suggested  procedure 

would  expedite  the  work  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.   President.   I   will   make  a  short 

statement  and  then  move  to  close  the 

doors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  >1eld 
myself  15  minutes. 

The  amendment  which  Senator  Hart 
and  I  and  other  cosponsors  have  intro- 
duced to  H.R.  18707  would  strike  from  the 
bill  $387.4  million  allocated  for  the  de- 
ployment of  the  Sentinel  antl-ballistlc- 
missile  system.  I  emphasize  that  its  effect 
would  be  to  prohibit  the  deployment  of 
the  system  during  ftscal  year  1969.  ending 
June  30.  1969.  $342.7  million  of  this  sum 
is  for  the  initial  production  of  Sentinel 
components,  5.7  million  for  persormel 
needed  for  deployment,  and  $39  million 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
components. 

A  total  of  $700.3  million  in  the  biU  is 
recommended  by  the  committee  for  use 
on  the  Sentinel  system.  $312.9  million  will 
remain  for  research  and  development 
even  if  the  amendment  is  adopted.  I  point 
out  that  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  not  inhibit  in  any  way  a  full  and 
vigorous  research  and  development  pro- 
gram for  the  proposed  ABM  system.  The 
only  prohibition  would  be  upon  the  man- 
ufacture and  mass  deployment  of  the 
system. 

A  vast  sum  of  money  has  been  approved 
by  the  Congress  during  this  session  for 
the  ABM  system.  H.R.  16703.  the  military 
appropriations  bill,  approved  by  this  body 
on  June  25.  provided  a  total  of  $263  mil- 
lion for  the  purchase  and  construction  of 
sites  for  the  Sentinel  system — $227.3  in 
new  appropriations  and  a  carryover  of 
some  $36  million.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  appropriations  bill  includes 
$324.5  million  for  Sentinel  components. 
These  prior  appropriations  and  the  item 
of  $312.9  million  in  the  pending  bill  for 
research  and  development  total  $900.4.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  Congress  is  stingy 
in  providing  funds  for  the  development 
of  the  system. 

I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  argued,  as  it 
was  during  the  debate  on  the  prior  bills, 
that  this  amendment  is  inappropriate, 
that  the  prior  approval  by  the  Congress 
of  the  two  bills  which  provide  funds 
for  the  Sentinel  system  should  end  fur- 
ther debate  on  the  issue.  I  csmnot  agree. 
Once  the  ABM  system  is  deployed,  it  will 
be  difficult  for  the  Congress  or  the  ad- 


ministration ever  to  reverse  the  full  de- 
ployment of  the  Sentinel  system. 

We  will  have  committed  the  Nation  to 
the  expenditure  of  over  $5  billion  on  the 
so-called  thin  system  against  the  Chine.<;e 
threat.  I  believe  it  more  accurate  to  say 
from  the  testimony  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  we  will  have 
entered  upon  an  expenditure  of  at  least 
$40  billion  and  many  believe  $70  billion 
or  more  toward  the  development  of  a  sys- 
tem designed  to  meet  a  Soviet  threat.  A 
system  which  will  have  the  effect  of  caus- 
ing the  Soviets  to  erect  a  similar  system. 
Ultimately  no  advantage  will  accrue  to 
either  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet 
Union  when  the  systems  are  completed 
What  we  are  asking  by  the  submission 
of  this  amendment  is  to  obtain  all  of  the 
necessary  facts  that  are  available  so  that 
all  of  us  in  the  Senate  may  make  a 
reasoned  judgment  as  to  whether  we 
should  take  this  initial  and  perhaps  irre- 
versible step.  Whether  one  approves  or 
disapproves  the  installation  of  the  sys- 
tem now.  the  facts  should  be  available 
to  all  of  us. 

While  I  have  stated  the  estimated  costs 
of  installing  an  ABM  system,  the  serious- 
ness of  this  issue  cannot  be  stated  in 
terms  of  money.  As  I  said  in  previous 
debates.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  in  the 
Senate  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  would  be  willing' 
to  spend  this  sum  and  larger  sums  if  in 
doing  so  a  system  would  be  provided 
which  would  protect  the  security  of  ou. 
country  and  the  lives  of  our  people. 

The  true  issue  is  whether  the  installa- 
tion of  an  ABM  system — a  ■thin"  system 
against  a  Chinese  threat  or  against  a 
Soviet  threat — will  increase  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  protect  our 
people.  Or  will  it  lead  to  the  installation 
of  a  system  of  vast  cost  which  would  be 
matched  by  the  Soviets.  The  conse- 
quences of  deployment  at  last  would 
bring  no  additional  protection  and  only 
an  increase  in  nuclear  weapons  and  an 
enlargement  of  the  danger  of  nuclear 
disaster. 

During  the  debate  on  the  bills  which 
we  have  considered,  several  propositions 
were  argued  strongly  by  the  proponents 
of  the  ABM  system,  but  they  need  closer 
examination. 

I  turn  my  attention  first  to  the  propo- 
sition that  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
funds  for  a  "thin  system"  against  a 
Communist  Chinese  nuclear  threat. 

The  Communist  Chinese  have  not  yet 
fired  an  ICBM  missile,  but  it  Is  only  fair 
to  say  that  it  is  expected  that  they  have 
the  capacity  to  do  so  in  the  near  future. 
It  is  also  said  that  the  Chinese  would  be 
able  to  fire  a  number  of  missiles  against 
the  United  States  by  the  midseventies. 
The  nimiber  of  such  missiles  that  it  will 
have  produced  by  the  midseventies  is 
classified  in  the  hearings,  but  from  state- 
ments by  former  Secretary  QX,-De?ense 
McNamara  and  others,  it  appears  that 
the  estimate  is  under  10  mlislles.  Other 
witnesses  stated  that,  if  the  United  States 
deploys  the  "thin"  system,  the  Chinese 
would  not  be  foolish  enough  to  develop  a 
primitive  missile  against  which  the  sys- 
tem would  provide  protection,  but  would 
develop  a  hardened  missile  with  aids  to 
enable  it  to  penetrate  the  "thin"  system. 
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It  is  also  admitted  in  the  testimony  that, 
as  the  Chinese  develop  larger  numbers 
and  more  effective  missiles,  the  United 
Stales  would  be  required  to  "heavy"  its 
"thin"  system.  Senator  Russell  ex- 
pressed what  I  believe  to  be  a  logical  view 
when  he  said  in  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings that  he  did  not  believe  the  Chinese 
were  crazy  enough  to  "attack  us  with 
four  or  five  missiles  when  they  know  we 
liave  the  capability  of  virtually  destroy- 
ing their  entire  country."  The  argument 
for  a  "thin"  missile  system  rests.  I  sub- 
mit, on  "thin"  ground. 

It  has  become  clear  from  the  hearings 
and  the  debates  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  Senators  who  are  well 
qualified  and  influential  in  military  af- 
fairs consider  and  intend  that  the  "thin" 
Sentinel  system  to  be  the  first  Installation 
of  a  heavier  system  oriented  against  an 
attack  by  the  Soviet  Union.  I  quote  a 
relevant  passage  at  page  612  from  volume 
2  of  the  hearings  held  in  May  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee : 

Senator  Stennis.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  still  recommend 
tlie  development  of  an  ABM  system  to  pro- 
tect against  a  Soviet  missile  attack.  Is  this 
correct? 

Oeneral  Johnson.  Tes.  In  addressing  ac- 
tions on  force  levels  for  the  (deleted)  the 
JCS  have  stated  that  "none  Is  more  necessary 
for  the  defense  of  the  United  States  than  the 
deployment  of  an  effective  ballistic  missile 
defense  against  the  Soviet  Union." 

Senator  Stennis.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1969  Includes  adequate 
funds  for  a  timely  deployment  of  what  has 
been  described  as  the  Sentinel  System? 

General  Johnson.  Yes.  As  I  indicated  in 
my  prepared  statement,  I  believe  the  funds 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1969  to  be  the  bare 
minimum  required  to  meet  the  presently 
directed  readiness  schedules. 

Senator  Stennis.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  those  elements  of  the  Sentinel  System 
would  serve  as  the  first  increment  to  the 
deployment  of  a  system  to  defend  against 
tlie  Rxisslan  threat.  Is  this  correct? 

Oeneral  Johnson.  Yes.  The  Sentinel  Sys- 
tem, as  approved  for  deployment  Is  con- 
.sldered  to  be  a  worthwhile  initial  step  to- 
ward an  effective  defense  against  the  Rus- 
sian threat. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Senator 
Russell,  made  it  plain  that  in  his  view 
the  Sentinel  is  directed  against  the  So- 
viet Union  and  not  against  Commimist 
China.  In  a  discussion  by  Senator  Rus- 
sell with  General  Starbird,  director  of 
the  Sentinel  program,  the  following  ex- 
change occurred,  as  shown  on  page  868 
of  volume  2  of  the  hearings: 

Senator  Russell.  This  concept  of  a  missile 
attack  originating  In  China  any  time  In  the 
near  future  seems  to  me  to  be  very  remote. 
The  Chinese  are  not  completely  crazy;  they 
are  not  going  to  attack  us  with  four  or  five 
missiles  when  they  know  we  have  the  capa- 
bility of  virtually  destroying  their  entire 
country.  They  will  fight  \is  with  conventional 
weapons.  If  we  do  have  a  war.  In  order  to 
run  us  out  of  Korea  or  some  similar  area.  All 
of  this  talk  about  preparing  for  a  Chinese 
missile  attack.  In  my  Judgment,  is  Just  to 
cover  up  an  admission  of  error  In  not  start- 
ing an  anti-balllstlc  missile  system  against 
Soviet  Russia  any  earlier  than  we  did. 

Later  in  the  same  testimony,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  said; 


Senator  Russell.  I  don't  think  there  is 
any  question  but  what  they  will  proceed  to 
develop  one.  It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that 
they  would  fire  the  first  ones  they  had  against 
this  country  and  know  they  would  be  de- 
stroyed If  they  did  so.  I  am  glad  we  are 
going  ahead,  you  understand,  but  I  don't 
like  people  to  think  that  I  am  being  kidded 
by  this  talk  of  defense  against  a  Chinese 
nuclear  threat  because  I  don't  think  that  the 
Chinese  are  likely  to  attack  us  with  an 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missile  at  any  time 
In  the  near  future. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  executive  branch 
finally  decided  to  proceed  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  even  this  "thin"  ABM  system,  be- 
cause It  Is  the  first  step  toward  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  complete  system  that  I  think  Is 
required  I  have  often  said  that  I  felt  that 
the  first  country  to  deploy  an  effective  ABM 
system  and  an  effective  ASW  system  Is  going 
to  control  this  world  militarily. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Russell  and  Sen- 
ator Stennis  that  the  true  purpose  of 
the  action  we  are  asked  to  take  is  to 
commence  the  Installation  of  an  antl- 
Soviet  system. 

Undoubtedly  the  pressures  that  have 
built  up  in  the  Congress  and  the  country 
for  the  deployment  of  an  ABM  system 
are  due  to  concern  for  the  Soviet  deploy- 
ment of  a  defense  system  at  Moscow  and 
perhaps  at  Tallinn.  Statements  have  been 
made  again  and  again  in  our  debate  that 
as  the  Soviet  Union  is  deploying  an  ABM 
system  and  impliedly  an  effective  system, 
and  that  we  must  proceed  for  our  self- 
protection. 

To  make  a  rational  judgment  we  must 
inquire  as  to  the  kind  of  ABM  systems 
the  Soviets  have  been  installing,  that 
we  secure  all  the  facts  available  about 
its  effectiveness  and  whether  it  would 
affect  the  capacity  of  our  offensive  mis- 
sile system  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union 
even  if  it  should  first  attack  the  United 
States. 

I  do  not  think  it  can  be  chal- 
lenged as  has  been  detailed  In  debate 
from  reliable  sources  of  intelligence  that 
first,  the  so-called  Leningrad  system  is 
obsolete  and  does  not  exist  in  any  effec- 
tive form;  second,  while  there  Is  a  divi- 
sion of  opinion,  the  weight  of  the  au- 
thority is  that  the  so-called  Tallinn  sys- 
tem Is  directed  against  aircraft  and  air- 
breathing  missiles;  third,  the  "Moscow" 
system  has  been  reduced  in  size  and 
number  of  its  components,  and  its  in- 
stallation has  been  measurably  slowed 
down;  and.  fourth,  the  existing  system 
at  Moscow  could  be  destroyed  by  our  of- 
fensive nuclear  weapons. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  experience 
the  Soviet  Union  has  gained  in  the  in- 
stallation of  its  works  around  Moscow 
has  provided  a  lead  which  is  dangerous 
to  the  United  States.  This  argument 
must  be  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  par- 
tially deployed  Soviet  system  and  the 
system  the  United  States  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  deploy.  If  we  can  ascertain  the 
facts  in  this  debate,  I  believe  it  would  be 
found  that  our  intelligence  considers 
that  the  components  of  the  Moscow  sys- 
tem are  inferior  to  those  being  developed 
by  the  United  States.  The  hearings  state 
that  the  United  States  has  developed 
and  is  testing  some  of  the  components  of 
the  Sentinel  system,  that  further  tests 


are  scheduled,  and  the  components  yet  to 
be  built  are  being  developed — all  this 
supported  by  the  large  sums  we  have  ap- 
propriated for  research  and  development. 
Because  research  and  development 
would  have  continued,  if  it  should  be- 
come necessary  to  install  an  ABM  system, 
ours  would  be  superior  to  that  now  in- 
stalled by  the  Soviet  Union.  I  cannot 
believe  that  a  postp>onement  of  deploy- 
ment during  this  fiscal  year  would  en- 
danger the  United  States. 

Is  there  danger  in  postponing  the  initi- 
ation of  the  Sentinel  system  during  this 
fiscal  year?  The  United  States  can  at 
any  time  destroy  the  Soviet  system  now 
deployed  around  Moscow.  Our  nuclear 
arsenal  consists  of  over  1.700  ICBM's 
on  land  sites  and  under  the  sea.  Our 
SAC  Air  Force  carries  an  even  vaster  de- 
structive force.  This  missile  force,  it  is 
said,  will  be  increased  by  a  factor  of  five 
to  10  times  by  the  development  of 
MIR V— multiple  independently  targeted 
reentry  vehicles.  In  addition,  we  have  ap- 
proximately 7.000  nuclear  weapons  of 
various  ranges  in  Europe. 

The  history  of  the  nuclear  arms  race 
is  one  of  action  by  the  United  States  or 
the  Soviet  Union,  of  reaction  and  coun- 
ter reactions.  Every  intelligence  estimate 
considers  that  if  the  United  States  builds 
an  effective  Sentinel  system,  it  will  only 
lead  to  the  installation  of  a  similar  sys- 
tem by  the  Soviet  Union.  Every  civilian 
and  military  authority  has  declared  pub- 
licly that  the  United  States  has  the  ca- 
pacity of  "assured  destruction" — that  is. 
the  ability  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union 
even  if  it  should  first  attack  the  United 
States.  And  they  agree  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  the  same  capacity  to  destroy 
the  United  States.  If  this  is  correct,  the 
construction  of  a  Soviet  ABM  system 
would  not  degrade  our  assured  ability  to 
destroy  the  Soviet  Uniorx.  Correspond- 
ingly, the  Sentinel  ABM  system,  thick 
or  thin,  will  not  alter  the  capacity  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  destroy  the  United 
States. 

An  argument  made  again  and  again 
during  the  debate,  and  one  which  ap- 
peals to  all  of  us,  is  that  we  must  install 
the  ABM  system  to  save  the  lives  of  our 
people.  This  argument  proceeds  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  system  deployed 
would  provide  an  effective  defense 
against  Soviet  offensive  missiles. 

This  argument  proceeds  also  on  the 
assumption  that  if  the  United  States 
installs  a  heavy  ABM  system  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  not  do  so.  Every  state- 
ment by  those  in  authority  and  by  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  negates  this 
argument.  Every  statement  is  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  react  and  would  in- 
stall a  similar  system.  I  will  insert  again 
in  the  Record  the  estimates  furnished  by 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
of  the  lives  that  would  be  lost  in  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
if  our  countries  proceed  on  this  course. 
The  table  shows  that  if  the  United 
States  deployed  a  "heavy"  ballistic  mis- 
sile system  against  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Soviet  Union  then  deployed  a  system 
the  ultimate  result  would  be  that  the 
number  of  lives  lost  would  be  about  the 
same,  no  mattei  who  struck  first. 
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NUMBERS  OF  FATALITIES  IN  AN  ALL-OUT  STRATEGIC  EXCHANGE.  MID-1970'S> 


United  Stitis  strikes  tint 

• 

Soviets  strike  hrst  igeinst 

at      military 

tariets: 

mHitary  ind 
gets:  United 

city  t»r- 

Soviets  retaliate  aaainst 
US    cities  and   United 

States  re- 

U.S.  pnttwn 

Soviet  retpense 

tellites  ifilnst  cities 

States  retaliates  aplnst 

Soviet  cities 

U.S. 

Soviet 

US. 

Soviet 

faUlities 

fatalities 

fatalities 

fatalities 

No  ABM 

NOM 

120 

120 
120 
120 
120 

120 
90 

110 
10 

SO 

vSentlnel 

do 

Pen-Aids. 
None 

100 

80 

120 

80 

Posture  A 

40 

80 

MIRV.  Pe 
Plus  100  r 

1-Alds 

110 

120 
120 

60 
90 

80 

noblle  ICBM's 

110 

80 

Posture  B 

None... 

20 

120 

10 

80 

MIRV,  Pe 

i-Aids 

70 

120 

40 

80 

Plus  SSO  motiUe  ICBM's. 

100 

120 

90 

80 

>  At  tstallty  lev«ls  approdmatini  100.000,000  or  more.  dHTerences  of  10.000.000  to  20.000.000  in  the  calculated  results  are  less 
than  the  margin  of  error  in  the  estimates. 


This  table  of  estimates  indicates  that 
after  both  had  deployed  such  systems, 
the  lives  lost  would  be  comparably  the 
same  as  if  neither  had  installed  a  system. 

The  Senate  has  been  asked  to  ratify 
the  Nuclear  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty. 
The  treaty  has  as  Its  chief  object  the 
prevention  of  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  binding  nonnuclear  weapons 
nations  from  ever  developing  or  possess- 
ing nuclear  weapons.  In  turn,  the  nuclear 
nations  are  bound  by  article  VI  "to  pur- 
sue negotiations  In  good  faith  on  effec- 
tive measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race." 

The  Senate,  on  May  12,  1966,  approved 
these  objectives  embodied  in  a  resolution 
offered  by  Senator  Pastore  : 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  commends  the 
President's  serloiu  and  urgent  efforts  to  ne- 
gotiate International  agreements  limiting  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  supports  the 
principle  of  additional  efforts  by  the  Presi- 
dent which  are  appropriate  and  necessary  in 
the  Interest  of  peace  and  for  the  solution  of 
nuclear  proliferation  problems. 

President;  Johnson,  and  before  him. 
President  Truman.  President  Eisen- 
hower, and  President  Kennedy,  have 
sought  enforceable  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  control  of  nuclear 
weapons.  President  Johnson  proposed 
again  last  year  negotiations  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  only  recently  the  Soviet 
Union  signified  Its  willingness  to  enter 
into  negotiations  on  the  limitations  of 
offensive  and  defensive  nuclear  weapons. 

No  one  can  say  whether  there  will  be 
negotiations  or  whether  agreements  will 
be  reached.  I  believe  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  delay  the  deployment  of  this  new  nu- 
clear weapons  system  for  at  least  a  year, 
to  determine  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
will  enter  into  meaningful  negotiations. 
If  it  wiU  not  do  so,  and  if  It  proceeds  with 
the  installation  of  an  ABM  system,  then 
the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress 
may  have  no  alternative  but  to  match 
the  rise  in  the  weapons  of  terror. 

Let  us  not.  when  there  is  a  chance  to 
bring  reason  to  the  world  and  a  halt  to 
the  "mad  momentum  '  of  the  nuclear 
race.  jeopardi2»  the  chance  we  need,  the 
world  needs,  by  the  wrong  decision.  The 
correct  decision,  the  hard  decision,  the 
tough  decision,  in  my  view,  is  to  delay 
the  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  system 
and  pursue  negotiations  with  the  Soviets 
on  defensive  and  offensive  weapons. 
What  we  may  be  able  to  gain  is  a  way  to 
lessen  the  dangers  of  nuclear  disaster,  a 


way  toward  security,  and  the  protection 
of  our  people  and,  in  truth,  the  protec- 
tion of  civilization. 

The  Senate  should  examine  and  test 
thoroughly  all  of  the  facts  before  it  votes 
to  deploy  the  Sentinel  system  and  enters 
into  a  new  phase  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
race,  which  may  be  Irreversible. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  real  question, 
as  I  see  it.  is  whether  we  can  delay  for 
1  year,  to  then  determine  if  the  Soviet 
Union  does  continue  with  its  deployment 
of  this  Galosh  system  around  Moscow  or 
any  other  place  in  the  Soviet  Union ;  and 
whether  we  should  take  the  chance,  and 
admit  there  is  just  a  possibility  that  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  toward 
.^negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Union  will 
be  fruitful  in  order  to  see  if  there  can  be 
some  halt  to  the  proliferation  of  these 
weapons. 

Of  course,  there  may  not  be  a  halt.  The 
point  is.  what  can  be  lost  in  a  delay  of 
6  to  7  months  to  determine  these  issues 
before  we  embark  on  this  system  which, 
in  the  end.  will  have  no  capacity  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States  against  the  so- 
phisticated offensive  weapons  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  particularly  if  the 
Soviet  Union  deploys,  as  it  surely  would, 
its  antiballistic  heavy  missile  system? 

This  position  is  characterized  by  some 
as  an  argument  or  proposal  which  could 
endanger  the  security  of  this  country. 
Without  directly  saying  so.  some  give  the 
impression  that  those  of  us  who  argue 
this  position  may  not  appreciate  the  so- 
called  realities  of  these  matters.  I  do 
not  think  so.  I  think  the  hard  decision, 
the  tough  decision,  and  the  correct  deci- 
sion to  make  is  to  examine  this  issue 
upon  the  facts  and  merits  and  then  to 
take  the  step  that  reason  dictates  to 
postpone  this  decision  for  a  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  iMr. 
Spong  in  the  chair  > .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pix)ceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  in  fol- 
lowing that  course  we  may  gain  an  agree- 
ment to  reduce  or  halt  the  proliferation 
of  weapons  which  threatens  to  engulf 
the  world  and  destroy  civilization.  It  is 
a  serious  question  and  it  deserves  rea- 
soned judgment  by  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  upon  the  basis  of  all  facts  that 
can  be  made  available. 


While  this  is  probably  the  last  chance 
for  those  who  have  Introduced  this 
amendment  and  others  who  have  sup- 
ported it  strongly  in  the  past,  we  feel 
that  at  least  a  final  effort  should  be  made 
before  we  embark  on  this  course.  That  is 
the  reason  I  offer  the  amendment,  if 
other  Senators  wish  to  join  as  cospon- 
sors  or  to  speak  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posal at  this  time,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  them.  The  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart]  intends  to  speak  and  then  I 
shall  at  an  appropriate  time  make  my 
motion  to  proceed  under  rule  XXXV  to 
close  the  doors  so  that  we  may  propound 
to  the  managers  of  the  committee  and  of 
the  proponents  of  this  system  some  ques- 
tions regarding  certain  matters  and  go- 
ing into  detail,  so  that  we  will  have  more 
than  general  statements  regarding  the 
substance  and  will  have  the  facts  upon 
which  they  base  their  recommendation.s. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me  for 
2  minutes? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  again  raising  this  matter.  All  of  us 
understand  it  is  not  an  easy  decision. 
Either  way  hazards  attach. 

However.  I  would  make  the  point  that 
I  believe  the  amendment  is  carefully 
drawn.  It  insures  that  more  than  $300 
million  will  remain  available  in  this  flscai 
year  for  research  and  development  on 
Sentinel.  What  it  does  propose  is  to  pre- 
vent the  placement,  the  deployment,  of 
the  system,  at  least  through  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year. 

This  subject  is  not  new  to  us.  Twice  the 
Senate  has  indicated  its  feeling  that  we 
should  go  forward.  But  we  are  now  at  the 
point  where  time  will  have  to  nm  out  if 
we  do  not  delay.  I  know  that  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  action  of  2  months 
ago  and  now  the  Soviet  Union  has  flexed 
Its  muscles  in  Czechoslovakia.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  as  a  consequence,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  we  should  go  for- 
ward with  deployment  of  the  Sentinel. 

In  my  judgment,  the  items  are  unre- 
lated. If  it  was  prudent  and  wise  for  us 
to  delay  before,  the  Soviet  action  in 
Czechoslovakia  does  not  alter  that  at 
all.  If  the  reasons  advanced  before  were 
invalid,  they  are  invalid  now. 

SOVirr    INTEKVENTION    IN    CZECHOSLOVAKU 

Mr.  President,  the  surprise  Soviet  in- 
tervention in  Czechoslovakia  a  month  ago 
has  led  to  a  reappraisal  of  some  of  our 
relationships  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
it  should  not  drive  us  to  irrational  re- 
sponses purely  to  show  how  tough  we  can 
be.  There  was  considerable  feeling  some 
days  ago.  for  example,  that  we  should 
postpone  action  on  the  Nonproliferatlon 
Treaty  because  of  the  Russians'  behavior, 
although  to  do  so  would  clearly  be  hurt- 
ing ourselves  at  least  as  much  as  we 
would  hurt  the  U.S.S.R.  It  would  be  like 
the  ohild  who  is  angry  at  his  parents  and 
so  refuses  to  eat.  That  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  reported  favorably  on 
the  treaty,  is  encouraging  and  I  hope  It 
will  receive  the  prompt  approval  !t 
deserves. 

But  a  far  more  serious  mistake  in  my 
view  would  be  to  use  the  Russians'  ac- 
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tions  in  Czechoslovakia  as  an  excuse  to 
plunge  ahead  with  the  Sentinel  ABM 
program  which,  as  I  understand  it.  Sec- 
retary Clifford  has  now  announced  he 
intends  to  do.  despite  the  many  persua- 
sive reasons  for  not  doing  so. 

In  June  and  July,  before  the  Soviet  ac- 
tion, we  were  treated  to  a  variety  of 
reasons  why  we  should  build  Sentinel. 
Over  the  summer,  serious  question  has 
been  raised  as  to  whether  the  system 
could  perform  as  advertised  and  whether 
the  mtiny  reasons  given  for  building  It 
liold  up  under  scrutiny.  It  seemed  wise 
then  to  postpone  the  decision  to  deploy 
this  system. 

The  Russian  intervention  in  Czecho- 
slovakia was  deplorable,  but  the  fact  that 
it  took  place  does  not  in  the  shghtest 
change  the  case  against  Sentinel.  Thus 
it  seems  wise  today,  as  It  did  earlier  this 
year,  to  defer  the  decision  to  deploy  this 
.system. 

But  now  we  are  confronted  once  again 
with  the  same  old  arguments  for  going 
ahead  with  Sentinel — and  at  the  front  of 
them  is  that  most  discredited  argument 
of  all— that  Sentinel  is  going  to  protect 
us  against  a  Chinese  missile  attack. 

This  argtunent  is  like  Rasputin.  No 
matter  how  many  times  he  got  knocked 
down,  bludgeoned,  stabbed,  shot,  and 
thrown  in  the  icy  waters  of  the  River 
Neva,  he  kept  coming  back  to  life. 

It  has  never  been  clear  to  me  why  we 
should  be  in  such  a  rush  to  defend  our- 
selves against  the  Chinese  missile  at- 
tack. Last  June  there  was  mounting  evi- 
dence that  the  Chinese  ICBM  program 
had  slipped  far  behind  schedule;  now 
we  read  in  the  papers  of  fresh  evidence 
of  still  greater  slippage  In  their  pro- 
grams. Yet  the  Secretary  of  Defense  In- 
sists that  we  should  build  Sentinel  to 
protect  ourselves  against  the  Chinese — 
and  what  is  more — in  the  same  breath 
he  argues  that  by  so  doing  we  prove  our 
toughness  to  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  President,  how  do  we  accomplish 
this?  When  the  argument  was  made  ear- 
lier this  summer  that  we  needed  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Soviets  from  strength.  I 
questioned  whether  anyone  could  play 
poker  with  a  hand  his  opponent  knew 
was  worthless.  Now  we  are  to  show  our 
toughness  not  only  In  the  unwarranted 
expectation  that  negotiations  will  be  en- 
couraged by  such  a  stance  but  also  to 
punish  the  Russians  for  their  misdeeds 
In  Czechoslovakia.  What  Is  the  logic  to 
this?  Will  the  Russians  be  impressed  by 
our  demonstrated  willingness  to  spend 
large  amounts  of  money  on  an  ineffective 
weapons  system  intended  to  use  against 
another  country?  Will  they  be  intimi- 
dated by  our  eagerness  to  repeat  a  mis- 
take they  made  earlier  when  they  too 
wasted  billions  on  one  Inadequate  anti- 
missile system  after  another?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  we  are  supposed  to  use  our  nu- 
clear might  to  persuade  the  Russians  to 
be  more  reasonable  in  their  actions  In 
Eastern  Europe  we  should  have  been 
able  to  do  so  already  with  our  vast  arse- 
nal of  offensive  nuclear  missiles — capable 
of  decimating  the  U.S.S.R.  many  times 
over — and  should  not  need  to  add  to  this 
frightful  arsenal  the  ineffective  and 
wasteful  Sentinel  ABM.  And  if  the  Rus- 
sians are  to  be  persuaded  to  come  to  the 


negotiating  table  by  our  demonstrated 
willingness  to  go  ahead  with  Sentinel 
you  would  think  we  would  be  sitting  at 
that  table  already  since  they  have  an 
ABM  now.  If  having  an  ABM  means 
negotiating  from  strength,  and  If  nego- 
tiating from  strength  gets  the  other  side 
to  the  table,  why  are  we  not  there  at  this 
minute? 

Mr.  President,  the  arguments  for  Sen- 
tinel are  so  thin  that  one  is  tempted  to 
agree  with  the  suggestion  made  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  July  29  by 
Mr.  Ottinger  of  New  York,  when  he  said : 

I  do  not  believe  the  ABM  program  we  are 
discussing  today  is  necessary  at  all  as  insur- 
ance to  protect  the  safety  of  the  American 
people.  I  believe  the  real  purpose  of  this  ABM 
System  is  as  Insurance  for  our  defense  con- 
tractors. .  .  .  This  newest  thrust  into  waste- 
ful mUitarlsm  increases  the  level  of  power  In 
the  world.  It  is  a  fraud  on  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  and  an  outrageous  subsidy  for 
the  military-industrial  complex  which  will  be 
the  sole  entity  whose  security  will  be 
enhanced. 

I  do  not  know  if  Mr.  Ottinger  Is  right. 
I  do  know  that  the  country's  security  and 
best  Interests  will  be  well  served  by 
eliminating  from  this  bill  the  funds  re- 
quested for  the  deployment  of  the  Sen- 
tinel ABM.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  respected  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
and  which  I  cosponsor,  is  carefully 
drawn.  More  than  $300  million  will  re- 
main for  research  and  development  of 
Sentinel  if  the  amendment  is  adopted. 
What  the  amendment  will  do  Is  prohibit 
deployment  of  the  system  during  fiscal 
year  1969,  which  ends  June  30,  1969. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  ex- 
ceUent  editorial  entitled.  "The  Irrelevant 
Sentinel."  which  was  published  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  September  7, 1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Irrelevant   Sentinel 

Secretary  Clifford's  decision  to  press  for- 
ward with  development  of  the  Sentinel  antl- 
missUe  system  is  a  predictable,  but  neverthe- 
less depressing,  response  to  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia.  It  is  depressing  be- 
cause the  response  is  automatic,  utterly  illog- 
ical and  irrational. 

Brutal  and  reprehensible  as  the  occupation 
of  Czechoslovakia  was,  It  did  not  in  any  re- 
spect alter  the  balance  of  nuclear  power  be- 
tween the  tJnited  States  and  the  Soviet  tJn- 
ion.  Nor  will  the  Sentinel  anti-missile  system 
alter  it  If  Pentagon  spokesmen  are  to  be 
believed.  In  arguing  for  a  "thin"  anti-missile 
defense  the  Pentagon  acknowledged  that  no 
improvement  of  our  nuclear  capability 
against  Russia  would  be  achieved.  The  Sen- 
tinel was  supposed  to  protect  us  against  the 
hypothetlcaJ  menace  of  a  Chinese  madman 
at  some  distant  date  In  the  future:  and  even 
this  was  not  persuasive. 

One  thing  the  development  of  the  Sentinel 
can  do  is  to  trigger  an  uncontrollable  ac- 
celeration of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  The 
logical  answer  to  an  antl-mlsslle  system  is  a 
very  large  increase  in  offensive  nuclear  mis- 
siles by  the  other  side.  And  the  predictable 
response  to  that  Is  a  large  Increase  In  over- 
kill capacity  on  our  side. 

Secretary  Clifford  says  going  ahead  with 
Sentinel  will  enable  us  to  negotiate  for  nu- 
clear arms  control  "from  strength."  But  on 
that  basis  the  Russians  would  be  justified 
in  stepping  up  their  own  nuclear  weaponry 
in  order  to  negotiate  "from  strength."  Dis- 


armament  is   not  likely   to   be   achieved   by 
such  a  process. 

We  fear  Mr.  Clifford's  decision  Is  not  a  ra- 
tional one  at  all.  but  simply  a  yielding  to 
military  pressure  which  Is  always  ready  to 
use  any  crisis  to  keep  the  arms  race  going. 
Justifiable  concern  over  the  Czech  crisis  Is 
being  exploited  to  commit  the  country  to  a 
basically  useless  anti-missile  system. 

In  a  recent  article  Dr.  Hans  Bethe  and 
Dr.  Richard  Oarwin.  both  former  members  of 
the  President's  Science  Advisory  Committee 
and  both  former  consultants  on  weapons  de- 
velopment, held  that  an  ABM  defense  against 
China,  as  contemplated  with  Sentinel,  would 
be  ineffective.  It  would  be  fantastically  com- 
plex, and  by  its  nature  could  never  be  tested. 
Recently  a  Soviet  scientist.  Dr.  Andrei 
Sakharov.  listed  a  number  of  ways  in  which 
an  ABM  system  could  be  penetrated.  And  It 
will  be  a  long  time,  anyway,  before  China 
has  a  nuclear-missile  capability  worth  worry- 
ing about. 

We  have  always  feared  that  the  '■thin" 
antimissile  system  represented  by  Sentinel 
was  only  a  way-station,  meant  to  accustom 
the  country  to  the  Idea  of  enormous  ex- 
penditures for  a  "thick"  system.  These  fears 
can  only  be  strengthened  when  Mr.  Clifford 
uses  the  Czech  crisis  as  an  excuse  to  step 
up  work  on  the  Sentinel  even  though  by  the 
Pentagon's  own  argument  the  Sentinel  Is 
wholly  Irrelevant  to  our  defense  posture 
against  the  Soviets.  ; 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  Ctngress,  as  always, 
is  only  too  willing  to  approve  and  even  de- 
mand such  arms  expenditures  In  hysterical 
reaction  to  the  Soviets'  ruthless  use  of  armed 
power.  It  doesn't  matter  that  the  Sentinel 
will  not  make  one  Jot  of  difference  In  the 
balance  of  military  power  between  us  and  the 
Soviets — go  ahead  and  spend  the  billions. 
Such  Is  the  congressional  attitude.  And  It  Is 
likely  to  prevail  unless  a  President  and  a 
Secretary  of  Defense  Insist  on  talking  sense 
about  the  arms  race. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
given  the  opportimity  the  Senate  will 
support  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Cooper!  In  his  effort  to  delay  deployment 
of  the  Sentinel,  but  proceed  aggressively 
with  research  and  development  of  the 
svstem 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  His  amendment, 
which  I  am  happy  to  cosponsor.  is  iden- 
tical with  my  amendment  No.  985.  with 
the  exception  that  I  would  have  stricken 
on  page  21.  lines  11  and  12.  the  sirni  of 
$1,528,730,000  and  replaced  it  with  the 
figure  81,215.930.000.  That  Is  because  my 
amendment,  being  more  drastic  than  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, would  have  stricken  the  research 
and  development  Item  for  Sentinel,  al- 
though not  other  research  In  missile  pro- 
tection, in  addition  to  the  sums  which  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  Included  in 
his  amendment. 

I  would  support,  of  course,  research 
and  development  appropriations  in  other 
possible  missile  defense  systems,  but  not 
for  Sentinel. 

I  have  been  speaking  out  against  the 
deployment  of  an  antiballistic  missile 
system  for  quite  a  while.  The  first  time 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  was  on  Thurs- 
day, July  27,  1967,  when  I  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  antiballistic  missiles  and  the 
milltary-industriai  complex.  That  speech 
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Is  found  In  Volume  113,  No.  117  of  the 
CoHOUssicNAL  Rbcord.  It  Is  a  rather  ex- 
tended speech,  quoting  and  referring  to 
some  of  the  information  which  had  been 
made  available  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  when  we  had  rather  ex- 
tensive hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Disarmament  of  that  committee 
earlier  in  the  year  1967. 

I  spoke  again  to  the  same  effect  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  Monday,  October  9, 
1967.  at  which  time  the  administration 
had  made  a  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the 
so-called  thin  ballistic  missile  system. 
That  speech,  as  I  have  said,  appears  In 
the  Congressional  Ricord  on  Monday, 
October  9. 1967. 

I  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  matter 
again  yesterday.  Tuesday.  October  1.  and 
my  comments  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  page  28944  and  suc- 
ceeding pages. 

I  inserted  in  the  Record  yesterday,  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  the  com- 
ments o£  Congressional  Quarterly  with 
respect  -to  the  missile  defense  system. 
Those  comments,  together  with  a  rebut- 
tal by  the  Pentagon  and  the  counter- 
rebuttal  of  Congressional  Quarterly,  ap- 
pear on  page  28951  of  the  Record. 

I  agree  thoroughly  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  have  said.  I  am  deferring 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  in  order 
that  he  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
bring  his  amendment  to  a  rollcall  vote 
and  will  not  bring  up  my  own  amend- 
ment on  the  same  subject,  in  order  to 
save  the  time  of  the  Senate,  because  I 
believe  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  about  as  far  as 
the  Senate  might  be  willing  to  go  in  this 
matter. 

In  fact,  a  case  can  be  msde  for  con- 
tinuing research  and  development  on  this 
system,  although  in  its  present  state  it  Is 
utterly  useless. 

Perhaps  some  genius  might  come  up 
with  a  weapons  system  or  some  method 
might  be  devised  for  an  ABM  system 
which  would  be  effective,  but  that  has 
not  been  done  yet. 

Let  me  stress  that  I  know  of  no  ob- 
jective expert — emd  I  stress  again  the 
words  "objective  expert" — in  this  field 
who  will  not  admit  that  the  present 
state  of  the  art  of  the  ABM  system  is 
such  that  what  we  would  build  now  would 
be.  for  all  practical  purposes,  useless  in 
defending  against  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
of  so  little  utility  in  defending  against 
an  attack  by  the  Chinese  Communists 
that  building  it  is  not  worth  it,  in  the 
light  of  other  methods  of  deterring  a  nu- 
clear attack. 

Mr.  President.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
Secretary  McNamara  who  was  of  the  view 
that  more  offensive  capability  was  the 
best  defense  against  a  Soviet  missile 
attack. 

We  have,  at  the  moment,  of  course,  the 
absolute  power  to  destroy  Communist 
China  with  a  nuclear  attack  which  would 
take  no  more  than  a  few  hours 

To  put  this  initial  investment  into  an 
ABM  system  which  is  worthless,  seems  to 
me  to  be  fiscal  folly  at  a  time  when  there 
is  such  enormous  waste  in  this  military 
appropriation,  anyway:  at  a  time  when 
we  need  so  desperately  to  defend  the  dol- 


lar against  devaluation;  at  a  time  when 
we  need  so  desperately  to  cut  our  admin- 
istrative deficit,  which  was  $25  billion  in 
the  last  fiscal  year:  and,  finally,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  cutting  back  drastically  on 
our  domestic  programs,  in  order  to  play 
with  what  I  have  already  called  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  a  "sophisticated  Erec- 
tor set" — a  toy  for  experts  to  fool  with. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time 
and  I  hope  very  much  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  one-half  minute  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his  com- 
ments. Long  years  ago,  he  courageously 
spoke  out  on  this  subject  and  questioned 
the  effectiveness  of  this  system. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  me  2  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague.  I  should 
like  to  indicate  that  I  Intend  to  support 
his  amendment.  I  have  sought  out  the 
best  information  available  to  me  as  a 
Senator  to  be  assured  that  the  amend- 
ment will  in  no  way  endanger  the  na- 
tional security  of  this  country. 

In  my  judgment,  it  will  not. 

In  fact.  I  feel  that  it  will  enable  us  to 
employ  our  available  resources  to  the 
greatest  security,  now.  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

As  I  said  during  the  debate  on  the 
military  construction  authorization  bill, 
I  believe  it  would  be  desirable  to  defer 
the  decision  to  deploy  an  antiballlstlc 
missile  system  until  we  have  a  new  ad- 
ministration. 

A  lag  in  Chinese  missile  development, 
and  a  slowdown  in  the  Soviet  antimis- 
sile system  program  give  us  time  to  leave 
this  matter  to  the  judgment  of  our  soon- 
to-be-elected  President.  Let  him  review 
all  aspects  of  the  controversy  on  ABM 
deployment.  Let  him  decide  and  make 
his  considered  recommendation  to  Con- 
gress. 

Mr  President.  I  should  like  to  have 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  Is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  recent 
article  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  entitled  "Russians  Slow  Work  on 
Antimissile  Sites."  written  by  George  C. 
Wilson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Russians  Slow  Work  on  Antimissile  Snxs 
(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

U.S.  satellite  pictures  Indicate  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  conducting  reappraisal  of  Its  bomber 
and  missile  defenses. 

The  photographic  evidence  shows  that  the 
Soviets   have   slowed.    If   not   called   olT,   the 


construction     of     an     antl-mlsslle     defense 
around  Moscow. 

The  satellite  pictures  also  have  satisfied 
US.  Intelligence  ofHclals  that  the  Tallinn 
defense  across  the  northeast  approaches  to 
Russia  Is  against  American  bombers,  not 
missiles. 

But  even  this  Tallinn  defense.  U.S.  spe- 
cialists believe.  Is  now  being  challenged  In 
Russia  as  hardly  worth  It.  based  on  the  ex- 
perience of  similar  Soviet  anti-aircraft 
equipment  In  North  Vietnam. 

"What  you  have  to  realize,"  said  one 
American  specialist,  'Is  that  knocking  down 
20  per  cent  of  attacking  aircraft  Is  success 
in  conventional  war  but  sheer  disaster  In 
nuclear  war." 

United  States  flghter-bombers  have  been 
getting  through  Soviet  anti-aircraft  defenses 
in  North  Vietnam  to  an  extent  that  would 
be  disastrous  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  nu- 
clear war. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  provided  the  North 
Vietnamese  with  the  SA-2  anti-aircraft  mis- 
sile, the  one  which  knocked  down  Gary 
Powers"  U-2  over  Russia  While  the  Soviets 
have  developed  an  SA-3  which  Is  better.  It 
Is   far   from    100   per  cent  effective. 

The  Soviet  air  defense  Is  against  American 
B-52S  and  B-SSa  which  would  fly  In  low 
with  nuclear  bombs.  There  are  signs  the 
Soviets  now  share  the  U.S  Air  Force's  confi- 
dence that  a  large  number  of  those  bombers 
would  get  through  the  defense. 

"The  question  now  before  Soviet  strate- 
gists." said  an  American  specialist,  "Is  where 
do  we  go  from  here?" 

Historically,  the  Soviet  Union  has  spent 
more  money  on  defensive  weapons  than  on 
offensive  ones.  The  ratio  Is  about  3  to  1 
compared  to  I  to  1  for  the  U.S..  according  to 
those  who  made  a  long-term  study  of  the 
subject. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  quite  a  wrench  for 
the  Soviets  to  change  this  long-time  empha- 
sis to  the  offense.  But  the  proven  penetra- 
tion ability  of  airplanes  and  the  projected 
p>enetratlon  of  modern  missiles  may  be  push- 
ing them  Into  It. 

If  that  Is  true,  the  Soviet  Union  may  be 
more  willing  today  than  at  any  time  In  the 
past  to  sign  an  agreement  with  the  U.S.  to 
freeze  defensive  missile  deployment. 

Mr.  COOPE21.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  time 
to  be  charged  to  me.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  address 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  to  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  will  state  It. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  the  event  that  a  mo- 
tion is  made  under  rule  XXXV.  and  sec- 
onded, to  close  the  doors,  do  I  correctly 
understand  that  such  time  as  is  used  in 
the  closed  session  will  be  controlled  by 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
will  be  controlled  during  a  closed-door 
session,  under  the  same  conditions  as  we 
have  been  operating. 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  second  parliamen- 
tary is:  I  know  that  the  galleries  will  be 
cleared,  but  what  persons  will  remain  or 
the  floor  of  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  un- 
authorized persons  will  be  cleared  from 
the  floor  and  any  who  must  stay  will  be 
sworn  to  secrecy. 
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Mr.  COOPER.  Then  do  I  understand 
correctly  that  a  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  closed  session  will  be  made 
as  usual? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  have  to  be  on  a  Senator's  motion. 

Mr.  COOPE21.  We  have  not  gone  into 
the  closed  session  yet. 

Mr.  President,  do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  vote  on  the  amendment 
would  be  in  open  session? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  state  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
that  that  would  depend  upon  the  will  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Could  both  the  motion 
to  record  the  proceedings  and  then  to 
vote  in  open  session  be  made  in  the  closed 
session?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  shall  make  such  a 
motion.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  in  closed  session?    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  yet. 

CLOSED    SESSION 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  invoke 
rule  XXXV,  and  move  that  the  doors  of 
the  Senate  be  closed. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  second  the 
motion.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion having  been  made  and  seconded  that 
the  Senate  go  into  closed  session,  the 
Chair,  pursuant  to  rule  XXXV,  now  di- 
rects the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  clear  the 
galleries,  to  close  the  doors  of  the  Cham- 
ber, and  that  all  personnel  not  cleared 
for  secrecy  be  excluded. 

fAt  12  o'clock  and  30  minutes  pjn., 
the  doors  of  the  Chamber  were  closed.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  is  following  the 
instructions  of  the  Chair  under  the  rule 
and  clearing  the  galleries  and  the  floor 
of  those  who  are  not  qualified,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
individuals  who  have  subscribed  to  the 
oath  of  secrecy  required  for  attendance 
at  such  meetings  as  we  are  now  about 
to  go  into  be  permitted  to  remain  on 
the  floor  during  the  closed  session: 

Francis  R.  Valeo,  Secretary  of  the 
Senate. 

Floyd  M.  Riddick,  Parliamentarian. 

Edward  E.  Mansur,  Jr..  legislative  clerk. 

Harold  G.  Ast,  bill  clerk. 

Bernard  V.  Sommers,  Journal  clerk. 

J.  Stanley  Klmmitt,  secretary  for  the 
majority. 

John  L.  Graves,  assistant  secretary  for 
the  majority. 

Charles  E.  Ferris,  general  counsel,  ma- 
jority policy  committee. 

Daniel  E.  Leach,  counsel,  majority 
policy  committee. 

J.  Mark  Trice,  secretary  for  the 
minority. 

William  Brownrigg  m,  assistant  secre- 
tary for  the  minority. 

Robert  G.  Dunphy,  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

William  H.  Wannall,  Deputy  Sergeant 
at  Arms. 

Nicholas  J.  Lacovara.  administrative 
assistant  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

The  following  Official  Reporters: 

Charles  J.  Drescher,  Chief  Reporter. 


Francis  J.  Attig. 
Nicholas  J.  Cinciotta. 
Jack  Romagna. 
Francis  J.  McSwiggan. 
G.  Russell  Walker. 
Grant  E.  Perry. 
William  D.  Mohr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  William  W. 
Woodniff,  assistant  chief  clerk  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  William 
H.  Darden,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  be  permitted  to  re- 
main on  the  Senate  floor  during  the 
closed  session.  These  individuals  have 
subscribed  to  the  oath  of  secrecy  re- 
quired for  attendance  at  such  meetings. 
Both  of  them  have  a  "Q '  clearance  and 
both  of  them  have  been  at  all  of  the 
hearings  of  their  respective  committees 
that  dealt  with  these  items  in  highly 
classified  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion, and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  William  G. 
Miller,  of  my  staff,  be  permitted  to  re- 
main on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during 
the  closed  session.  He  has  been  bwom 
by  the  Senate.  He  has  official  clearances 
from  the  Defense  Department.  He  is  the 
only  assistant  I  have  on  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  it 
pleases  the  membership,  I  should  like  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  George 
F.  Murphy,  who  is  the  security  officer  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
and  has  "Q"  clearance,  be  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  Chamber  during  the  closed 
session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Has  he  been  sworn? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  have  him  come 
over. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
similar  unanimous-consent  request  in 
the  case  of  Miss  Muriel  Ferris,  of  my 
office.  I  ask  that  she  be  permitted  to  be  in 
attendance  during  the  closed  session.  I 
am  advised  she  has  taken  the  necessary 
oath. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  both  requests?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Colonel  Cowan, 
my  military  assistant,  be  permitted  to 
attend  during  the  closed  session.  He  has 
classification  clearance  for  secret  mat- 
ters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  he 
been  sworn  by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Could  he  be  sworn 
in  a  few  minutes  and  then  be  brought  in? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Condi- 
tioned on  that  understanding,  is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  may  state 
that  I  wish  the  quorum  to  be  a  live 
quorum.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  request  for  a  quorum  call  and  the 


time  consumed  in  calling  the  quorum  not 
be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  asked  that  there 
be  a  live  quorum  and  that  the  time  taken 
for  the  quorum  call  not  be  charged 
against  either  side.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the  Sen- 
ator jield  briefly? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
recording  of  these  discussions  he  appro- 
priately made  and  kept  secret. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectiqn.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  will  withhold  that  re- 
quest for  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  glad  to  withhold  it. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  want  to  know  what 
we  are  going  to  do  about  the  record. 
We  have  had  a  time,  prior  to  the  time  of 
the  closed  session,  in  which  were  indi- 
cated the  reasons  why  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky's  motion  should  be  agreed  to. 
We  do  not  have  much  on  the  other  side. 
The  question  is,  Are  we  going  to  have  the 
ability  to  spread  on  the  record  both  sides 
of  this  argument? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the  op- 
ponents of  the  amendment  have  avail- 
able all  of  their  time.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  used  a  part  of  his.  The  lim- 
itation on  time  i-uns  in  closed  session  as 
well  as  in  open  session.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  any 
reasonable  amount  of  time  he  may  de- 
sire. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Chair  rule  on  the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  in 
addition  to  what  has  already  been  said, 
that  the  proceedings  ot  this  session  will 
be  recorded.  Whether  or  not  these  pro- 
ceedings are  made  public  is  dependent  on 
the  will  of  the  Senate.  They  will  be  kept 
secret  until  the  Senate  wills  otherwise. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  is  there  such  a 
thing  as  sanitizing  the  Record  to  make 
it  public?  In  other  words,  must  it  all 
be  made  public  or  not.  or  can  it  be  san- 
itized, for  example,  by  the  Security  Offi- 
cer of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  not  classified 
be  made  public? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  also 
would  depend  upon  the  will  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  this  is  to  be  a 
live  quorum.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  and 
the  time  is  not  to  be  charged  to  either 
side. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  bill  cleric  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 

[No  3(»L«g.| 


Allott 

Hansen 

Pastore 

Baker 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bogga 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Burdick 

Hlckenlooper 

Percy 

Byrd.  Va. 

HUl 

Prouty 

Byrd,  W  Va. 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Russell 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Scott 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Spong 

Curtis 

L«U8che 

Stennla 

Dlrksen 

Magnuaon 

Symington 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Domlnick 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Tydlngs 

Pulbrlght 

Miliar 

Williams,  N.J. 

Goodell 

Mondale 

Williams,  Del. 

Gore 

Montoya 

Young,  N  Dak 

GrllBn 

Mundt 

Toung,  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
Is  present. 

ParVILXCK  OP  THE  PLOOR 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Mr. 
Presideijt,.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  s£aff  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, Edmund  L.  Hartung,  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  Chamber.  He  has 
been  cleared  for  classified  information 
and  has  been  sworn  to  secrecy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objections?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  ^  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  know  that  the  majority 
leader  made  several  unanimous  consent 
requests.  I  ask  whether  one  of  them  was 
that  after  this  closed  session  is  con- 
cluded, the  vote  be  taken  in  open  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  such 
understanding  has  been  had:  but  if  the 
Senate  votes  in  closed  session,  the  vote 
may  be  released  to  the  public,  as  the 
Senate  may  desire.  The  alternative  to 
that  is  that  the  Senate  can  return  to  open 
session  and  have  a  vote  in  open  session. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  closed 
session  is  ended,  the  vote  be  taken  and 
recorded  in  open  session. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — there  are  two  or  three  opponents 
of  the  amendment  who  rightly  believe 
there  should  be  some  statement  on  the 
other  side  of  this  issue  to  appear  in  the 
Record  to  be  printed  tonight.  Therefore 
I  propose  to  reserve  part  of  our  time  and 
allow  them  to  speak  briefly  in  open  ses- 
sion so  that  their  statements  may  appear 
in  the  Record  tomorrow. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  agree  to  the 
imanimous-consent  request,  but  I  wanted 
to  make  my  statement  so  Senators  will 
know  that  there  will  be  brief  statements 
made  on  the  other  side  of  the  issue  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  the  vote. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  is  correct.  Before  we  went 
Into  closed  session,  I  did  speak  for  about 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Not  only  did  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  have  able  remarks 
to  make,  but  also  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  Senators  spoke  on  the 
other  side,  and  their  remarks  will  appear 


in  the  Record  tomorrow,  and  there  would 
be  nothing  whatever  in  opposition  to 
their  point  of  view. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  in  full  agreement 
that  the  record  on  the  other  side  should 
be  made  in  open  session,  to  be  available 
in  the  Record  tomorrow. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thought  the  Senator 
would  agree,  in  view  of  the  well-known 
fairness  of  the  distii:iguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Montoya  in  the  chair).  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  yield  himself? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  spoke 
for  about  15  minutes  in  open  session, 
giving  my  reasons  for  believing  that  we 
should  go  into  closed  session.  I  thought 
we  should  have  a  closed  session  because 
of  the  importance  of  this  issue  and  be- 
cause this  is  the  final  opportunity  I  be- 
lieve we  will  have  to  vote  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  deployment  of  the  anti-ballls- 
tic-missile  system  in  this  session.  I  believe 
if  we  do  not  agree  to  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  we  will  enter  upon 
a  course  which  I  believe  is  irreversible. 

Whatever  one's  opinion  may  be  about 
favoring  or  disapproving  the  installation 
of  this  system,  I  felt  the  decision  should 
be  made  upon  all  the  facts  that  are  avail- 
able or  at  lease  that  can  be  made  availa- 
ble to  each  of  us,  so  that  our  judgment 
may  be  a  reasoned  one. 

I  know,  for  example,  that  the  question 
of  the  lives  that  would  be  lost  in  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  attack  by  the  Soviet 
Union  or  an  attack  by  the  United  States 
upon  the  Soviet  Union,  whether  it  is 
either  the  first  or  second  strike,  and  also 
the  effect  upon  lives  lost,  whether  an  an- 
tiballlstic  system  is  installed  by  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union,  is  of 
vast  importance  to  all  of  us. 

So  I  felt  that  in  the  other  debate  that 
question  had  not  been  fully  examined 
and  that  there  were  not  taken  into  ac- 
count certain  matters  about  which  I 
intend  to  ask  questions  today. 

I  shall  proceed  and  address  my  ques- 
tions to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations,  the  chairman  of  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 

NIS]. 

In  reading  the  Record,  in  reading  the 
recent  hearings,  and  in  reading  the 
statements  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairmen,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  fMr.  Stennis],  I  think  it  be- 
came clear  that,  in  their  view,  this  pro- 
posal to  install  this  so-callfed  thin  sys- 
tem was  not  one  really  directed  against 
a  Chinese  threat  but  against  a  threat 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  can  only  speak  for  my- 
self. It  was  my  own  view  that  this  was 
a  system  that  could,  of  course,  be  used 
against  any  Chinese  threat,  but  I  con- 
sidered it  to  be — and  I  want  to  be  frank 
with  the  Senator  and  not  deceive  any- 
one— the  foundation  stone  of  a  missile 
defense  system  to  protect  us  against  mis- 


siles of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet 
Union  already  has  some  900  missiles, 
space  missiles,  that  they  can  throw  to 
this  country.  I  do  not  think  the  Chinese 
have   (deleted). 

I.  therefore,  am  frank  to  say  I  con- 
sider it  primarily  the  beginning  of  a 
system  to  protect  the  people  of  this 
country  against  a  Soviet  missile  atomic 
attack. 

Mr.  COOPER,  My  next  question,  to  go 
briefly  to  the  question  of  the  effectiveness 
against  a  so-called  Chinese  threat,  may 
involve  classified  answers  which  have 
previously  been  classified. 

Prom  my  reading  of  the  record  these 
facts  appear  correct:  First,  that  the 
Chinese  have  not  yet  fired  an  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile  and  it  was  not 
expected  they  would  fire  one  for  a  year 
and  would  not  have  the  capacity  to  de- 
liver an  attack  against  the  United  States 
until  the  mld-1970's,  which  I  assume  to 
be  about  1975.  Is  it  not  also  correct  that 
even  if  they  could  fire  a  missile  against 
the  United  States  by  that  time,  that  it 
has  been  said  In  the  record  that  it  is  not 
likely  they  would  fire  a  primitive  missile 
against  the  system  such  as  we  have  in- 
stalled and  which  they  would  know  about, 
but  that  the  Chinese  would  develop  a 
missile  with  a  dependable  capacity  to 
penetrate  this  thin  system.  That  was  the 
statement  made  by  many. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  They  could  develop  an 
offensive  system  that  could  penetrate 
this  thin  system  much  easier  than  one 
that  could  penetrate  a  so-called  thick 
antimissile  system. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Was  it  not  also  stated 
that  the  capabilities  in  the  next  5  to  10 
years  would  probably  be  (deleted)  mis- 
siles? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Our  estimates  in  this 
field  are  based  partly  on  conjecture, 
rumor,  and  opinions  and  evidence  of  for- 
eign correspondents,  and  we  have  InsuflQ- 
clent  Intelligence  as  to  all  that  is  going 
on  in  either  China  or  Russia  in  this  field. 
We  have  considered  all  the  evidence,  in- 
cluding the  conjecture  and  speculation, 
and  our  intelligence  people  have  come 
to  the  consensus  that  it  would  take  the 
Chinese  until  (deleted)  to  perfect  a 
rocket  or  missile  that  would  transport 
a  warhead  to  this  country. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  it  correct  also  that 
this  thin  system  would  not  protect  the 
United  States  against  delivery  of  Chinese 
missiles  from  surface  ships  or  subma- 
rines? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  WeU.  I  would  think  yes. 
I  would  think  it  could  protect  the 
United  States  if  there  were  only  (de- 
leted) missiles.  This  would  be  much  more 
difficult  because  if  they  were  close  to 
shore,  our  radar  would  be  less  likely  to 
pick  them  up.  The  heart  of  any  defensive 
system,  as  the  Senator  knows,  is  radar. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  what  one  must 
develop  and  that  is  what  one  must  de- 
pend on:  a  radar  system  to  pick  up  the 
missiles. 

We  undoubtedly  have  one  now. 
<  Deleted. ) 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  summary  then.  I 
think  it  is  correct — and  if  I  am  wrong,  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  correct  me — that 
even  the  witnesses  for  the  administra- 
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tion,  In  conmientlng  on  the  so-called 
Chinese  threat  suggested,  one,  that  the 
thin  system  woi'ld  not  provide  any  abso- 
lute   protection    against    missiles    fired 
from  surface  vessels  or  submarines. 
Mr.  RUSSELL    'Deleted.) 
Mr.  COOPER.  'Deleted.) 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Let  me  make  this  per- 
fectly clear,  and  I  want  to  be  as  candid 
as  possible  with  the  Senate  on  all  these 
matters,  that  there  is  no  system  ever  de- 
vised which  will  afford  complete  protec- 
tion against  any  multiple  firing  of  ballis- 
tic missiles. 

The  question  is,  how  many  we  can 
knock  down,  and  how  many  lives  we  can 
save  In  this  country.  We  are  never  going 
to  have  an  absolute,  impregnable  de- 
fense against  missiles  either  from  China, 
from  Russia,  (deleted) .  or  from  any  other 
missile  producing  country  capable  of  pro- 
ducing an  atomic  warhead. 

I  stress  that  we  can  save  the  lives  of 
millions  of  people,  but  we  will  have  no 
absolute,  foolproof  defense.  I  do  not  care 
how  much  money  we  spend  on  one.  or 
what  we  do. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  was  my  judgment, 
too. 

Now  I  should  like  to  ask  about  protec- 
tion against  the  Soviet  threat.  That  re- 
quires, I  think,  first,  that  we  look  into 
the  so-called  Soviet  ABM  deployment,  in- 
sofar as  our  intelligence  can  give  us  use- 
ful information  about  it  today. 

I  think  it  is  correct,  is  it  not,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  at  one  time  installed  some 
kind  of  defense  system  around  Lenin- 
grad, but  it  has  now  become  obsolete? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  undoubtedly 
true.  I  have  forgotten  what  year  it  was. 
but  it  was  the  year  a  motion  was  made  in 
the  Senate  to  proceed  to  a  closed  session 
of  this  nature.  We  knew  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  beginning  to  deploy  an  anti- 
missile system  around  Leningrad. 

I  believe  that  was  the  first  one.  I  op- 
posed our  deployment  of  an  antimissile 
system  such  as  we  are  asking  for  here 
today.   The  Senator  will   recall   that  I 

made 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  (continuing).  A  speech 
during  the  closed  session.  We  did  that 
after  my  own  committee  had  defeated  me 
and  had  recommended  that  we  go  into 
production.  But  I  did  not  feel  that  the 
status  of  our  research  and  development 
program  at  that  time  justified  going  into 
production.  That  wsis  several  years  ago. 
in  1963.  Since  that  time,  we  have  spent 
$1.5  to  $2  billion  additional  on  research. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  expired. 
Does  the  Senator  yield  himself  additional 
time? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  10  minutes  to  carry 

on  this  colloquy.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  a  few  more  ques- 
tions, and  I  know  that  other  Senators 
wish  to  speak. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  At  that  time.  I  did  not 
believe  we  had  gone  far  enough  to 
justify  the  expenditure  of  constructing  a 
system.  I  doubted  that  the  Russian  sys- 
tem would  be  successful.  It  turned  out 


that  it  was  not  successful.  I  am  happy 
that  that  was  true,  because  they  had  to 
abandon  it.  But  they  have  renewed  it, 
and  they  have  carried  on  their  research 
and  development.  We  have  carried  on 
ours  to  the  extent  of  $3  billion.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  program  on  which  we 
have  spent  as  much  money  on  research 
and  development  as  we  have  on  the  anti- 
missile system.  We  did  not  spend  that 
much  on  the  Polaris  system.  Of  course, 
dollars  bought  more  in  those  days,  but 
we  did  not  spend  that  much  on  splitting 
the  atom,  and  that  was  before  the  in- 
flated dollar  had  less  purchasing  value. 
But  we  have  spent  about  $3  billion  now. 
The  people  who  have  been  handling  it 
said  they  are  ready  to  go  into  production. 
I  have  followed  the  exotic  weapons  sys- 
tems we  started  to  develop  on  a  large 
scale  at  the  end  of  World  War  n,  and  we 
have  been  at  it  ever  since. 

I  have  observed  that  there  comes  a 
time  when  more  research  and  develop- 
ment money  is  not  beneficial  vmless  we 
go  into  production.  It  is  better  than 
having  one  on  the  drawing  board.  It  is 
better  to  have  an  actual  prototype  ac- 
tually made.  I  think  that  now  we  have 
spent  $3  billion,  we  have  accumulated 
sufficient  theoretical  knowledge  for  the 
moment.  I  do  not  care  how  much  theory 
we  produce  or  grind  out  through  research 
and  development,  there  comes  a  time 
when  we  need  to  build  a  prototype 
system. 

We  have  reached  that  period  in  the 
antimissile  system,  in  my  opinion.  That 
is  the  reason  why  I  have  changed  in  the 
past  2  years.  Up  until  2  years  ago,  I  op- 
posed going  into  actual  pr(xluction  of  the 
missiles.  I  think,  now  that  we  have 
reached  that  stage,  if  we  ever  intend  to 
produce  an  antimissile  system,  we  should 
start  at  least  to  produce  a  prototype  so 
that  we  can  discover  the  weaknesses  that 
always  develop,  however  exhaustively  we 
may  have  researched  the  system  before 
we  deployed  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  it  is  pertinent 
to  the  argument  made  by  the  distin- 
guished chairmtui  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  read  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Clark 
Clifford,  imder  date  of  June  18,  1968. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Senator  Russeu.:  You  asked  that  I 
give  you  my  personal  views  with  respect  to 
proceeding  with  the  deployment  of  the  Sen- 
tinel AntlbalUstlc  Missile  System. 

During  the  three  and  a  half  months  since 
I  became  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  go  Into  the  merits  of  the 
System  In  considerable  depth.  As  a  result  of 
that  review  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  elimi- 
nate construction  and  procurement  funds  In 
fiscal  year  1969  for  the  deployment  of  the 
Sentinel  System. 

The  reasons  for  that  view  are  the  follow- 
ing. The  program  represents  twelve  years 
of  Intense  research  and  deveolpment  effort. 
During  those  years  we  have  devoted  a  sub- 
stantial p)ortlon  of  our  best  scientific  tech- 
nological abilities  to  Its  development  at  a 
cost  of  some  $3  billion.  As  long  as  seven  years 
ago  we  demonstrated  that  we  could  with  con- 
fidence   destroy    single    incoming    missiles. 


Since  that  time  we  have  demonstrated  ti>at 
we  can  reliably  track  substantial  numbers  of 
incoming  objects  and  defend  the  tJ.  S.  from 
relatively  simple  missile  attacks.  I  believe 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  can  no 
longer  rely  merely  on  continued  research  and 
development  but  should  proceed  with  actual 
deployment  of  an  operating  system. 

The  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering. Dr.  John  Poster,  has  prepared  the 
following  statement  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Sentinel  System,  which  I  have  approved  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army.  Navy 
and  the  Air  Force. 

"The  Sentinel  missile  defense  system  is  de- 
signed to  ( a )  prevent  a  successful  missile  at- 
tack from  China  through  the  late  lB70's 
(with  the  capability  to  continue  to  deny  or  at 
least  substantially  reduce  damage  from 
threats  In  later  years);  (b)  limit  damage 
from  .in  accidental  launch  from  any  source; 
and  (c)  provide  the  option  for  increased  de- 
fense of  our  Mlnuteman  force.  If  necessary 
In  the  future. 

I  want  to  repeat  <c) :      > 

Provide  the  option  for  Increased  defense  of 
our  Mlnuteman  force.  If  necessary  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  letter  continues: 

"The  ability  to  protect  ourselves  from  un- 
acceptable damage  from  a  numerically  large 
and  technically  advanced  missile  force  such 
as  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  yet  tech- 
nically feasible.  However  the  Sentinel  system 
will  complicate  any  attack  on  the  United 
States. 

"We  will  continue  an  intensive  R&D  pro- 
gram In  an  attempt  to  provide  Increasingly 
effective  means  to  limit  damage  from  both 
the  advancing  Chinese  and  the  Soviet  missile 
threats." 

I  understand  that  a  proposal  may  be  Intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  to  eliminate  funds  for 
deployment  of  the  Sentinel  System  In  fiscal 
year  1969  and  restrict  the  program  to  con- 
tinued research  and  development.  Approval 
of  such  a  proposal  would  disrupt  the  work 
currently  underway  and.  more  seriously, 
would  lose  some  two  years  in  the  availability 
of  an  operating  system  which  in  my  Judg- 
ment Is  Important  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

I  believe  that  our  deployment  decision  is 
consistent  with  our  continuing  desire  for 
arms  control  and  arms  limitation.  The  So- 
viets are.  at  the  present  time,  deploying  a 
ballistic  missile  defense  around  Moscow.  We 
win  continue  our  efforts  to  negotiate  limita- 
tion of  both  strategic  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons  systems,  but,  in  the  absence  of 
agreement,  we  must  not  suspend  taking  ac- 
tion In  our  own  defense. 

I  have  discussed  the  above  views  with  the 
President,  who  shares  my  concern, 

(3lark  M.  Clifford. 

I  thought  I  should  read  that  letter  into 
the  Record. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thought  the  com- 
mittee and  the  public  should  have  the 
benefit  of  the  views  of  the  new  Secretary 
of  Defense  on  this  system.  I  may  say  in 
passing  that  when  he  went  into  office,  I 
understand  he  was  opposed  to  this  sys- 
tem, but  after  he  had  been  there  a  while 
and  had  a  complete  understanding  of  all 
that  is  involved,  he  is  now  one  of  Its  most 
avid  supporters. 

Mr.  COOPE31.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  read  the  letter,  because  it 
recalls  to  my  mind  that  the  only  wit- 
nesses who  testified  before  the  committee 
on  this  matter  were  administration  wit- 
nesses. I  am  glad  the  Senator  read  the 
letter,  because  he  reiterated  the  state- 
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ment  that  the  ABM  system  is  being  de- 
ployed around  Moscow. 

I  want  to  ask,  What  type  of  system? 
This  Is  the  evidence  I  have  received  from 
Intelligence  sources:  It  was  believed  that 
the  Soviets  would  InstaU  a  system  aroimd 
Moscow.  They  had  Installed  almost  half 
of  a  system  and  work  on  It  has  been 
slowed  down.  That  Is  the  report  the 
Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee  has 
made.  The  report  sUtes: 

The  system  may  now  have  a  limited  opera- 
tional capability,  but  the  slow  pace  of  devel- 
opment and  the  fact  that  It  has  not  been 
deployed  at  other  cities  probably  Indicates 
that  Soviet  offlclals  have  reservations  about 
Its  effectiveness. 

Is  it  not  correct,  from  the  Senator's  in- 
telligence, that  this  system  around  Mos- 
cow has  been  slowed  down?  Is  it  correct 
that  it  has  been  <  deleted  >  as  compared  to 
what  the  first  Intent  was,  and  that  the 
Secretary  says  Its  defensive  capability 
has  been  (deleted'  ? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  hope  that  latter 
statement  is  the  case.  The  Soviets 
have  r«ehjced  the  content  of  their  anti- 
missile complex  around  Moscow.  That 
could  mean  one  of  many  things.  It  could 
mean  that  they  have  encountered  a  great 
many  difficulties  in  the  construction  of 
this  system  and  that  they  have  slowed 
down  the  program  until  they  could  have 
further  research  and  development  In  that 
area.  (Deleted.)  We  do  not  know  any- 
thing for  sure  about  the  quality  of  the 
antimissile  system  of  the  Soviets.  It  is  all 
based  on  theory,  as  I  have  said,  and 
on  assumptions,  and  on  such  fragments 
of  evidence  as  we  could  gather.  We  do 
know  something  about  the  number  of  site 
(deleted). 

A  number  of  things  could  account  for 
it.  It  could  well  be  that  the  Soviets  have 
encountered  some  difficulties  in  the  de- 
velopment of  their  missiles.  That  is  noth- 
ing new.  We  have  had  aU  kinds  of  trou- 
ble with  ours,  and  we  have  had  to  rebuild 
and  remake  them  from  time  to  time. 

One  of  the  most  serious  mistakes  I 
have  ever  made  In  undertaking  to  chair 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  as 
well  as  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, was  in  allotting  vast  sums  to  the 
Navy  for  missile  frigates  before  we  knew 
we  had  a  missile  that  would  work  on 
them.  We  built  missile  frigates.  We  built 
missile  destroyers  and  missile  escort 
ships.  It  was  done  on  the  testimony — and 
It  was  unqualified  testimony  to  the  com- 
mittee— that  they  were  developing  mis- 
siles effective.  Those  missiles  were  called 
the  Tartar,  the  Talos,  and  the  Terrlor. 
Unfortunately,  none  of  them  worked  well. 
And  here  we  had  a  couple  of  billion  dol- 
lars more  tied  up  in  cruisers  and  in  de- 
stroyers and  in  frigates  and  In  missile- 
carrying  weapons  of  one  kind  and  an- 
other that  we  had  to  rebuild  three  times : 
and  we  are  just  now  getting  them  to  the 
point  where  they  function  properly.  But 
should  we  have  stopped?  Should  we  have 
said.  "We  are  not  going  to  build  any  mis- 
siles at  all  because  our  technicians  and 
scientists  misinformed  us  as  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  missiles"?  I  think  not. 
I  think  we  were  compelled  to  go  ahead 
and  straighten  out  the  difficulties  and 
make  those  missiles  function.  We  think 
this  year  we  have  at  last  developed  them 


to  where  they  may  carry  out  the  mission 
it  was  hoped  they  could  perform  in  1961 
or  1962,  whenever  we  started  these  anti- 
missile ships. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  made  a 
most  Important  point.  This  is  a  field  we 
have  to  go  into.  The  Russians  are  al- 
ready deploying  an  antl-balllstlc-misslle 
system.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  men- 
tioned the  experience  with  early  missiles. 
If  we  had  quit  then,  we  would  be  still 
further  behind.  This  is  a  missile  age 
world.  If  our  missiles  do  not  work,  we  are 
simk;  we  would  be  a  third-  or  fourth-rate 
power. 

To  me  the  experience  we  get  in  this 
field  is  most  important.  When  we  told 
the  military,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
Secretary  Clifford  that  they  had  to  cut 
their  budget  at  least  $5  billion,  they  left 
this  one  alone  because  they  attached 
that  much  importance  to  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator,  of  course, 
is  correct.  I  cannot  guarantee  the  Sen- 
ate— and  I  would  not  propose  to  do  so — 
that  the  first  missile  they  turn  out  will 
work.  We  know  that  several  years  ago 
we  fired  one  of  them,  one  Titan  missile, 
that  was  going  out  to  the  proving 
grounds  in  the  Pacific.  We  knew  the 
angle  from  which  it  was  coming,  and  we 
knew  about  the  time  it  was  coming. 
Therefore,  everyone  was  at  the  radar 
and  picked  it  up  and  intercepted  it  with- 
out any  trouble.  But  that  was  not  enough 
to  convince  us  to  go  into  wholesale  pro- 
duction of  antimissile  missiles.  It  took 
more  work,  particularly  on  the  radar. 
There  is  no  trouble  about  intercepting  it. 
The  trouble  is  picking  it  up  and  aiming 
at  it  through  the  radar  system.  Men  do 
not  aim  at  it:  machines  do.  to  intercept  it. 
Now  we  have  enough  to  work  on. 

I  made  a  mistake  in  the  Tartar-Talos- 
Terrier.  It  was  an  honest  mistake.  It  was 
on  the  testimony  of  everyone  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  in  the  Navy. 
It  probably  cost  the  taxpayers  $1  billion, 
because  they  have  had  to  rebuild  those 
missiles  three  times;  but  we  have  them 
now  where  they  will  work. 

I  did  not  make  that  mistake  for  this 
missile.  I  held  back  for  12  years  while 
they  were  researching  and  developing, 
and  I  did  not  rely  on  the  statements  made 
either  by  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
by  distinguished  Senators  or  by  distin- 
guished scientists  who  said,  as  long  ago 
as  5  years,  that  it  was  ready  to  go.  I 
waited  until  there  was  further  research 
to  clear  up  any  bugs  they  might  find. 

They  may  find  another  bug  in  the  pro- 
totype system  when  they  get  it.  But  it 
should  be  one  that  can  be  eliminated 
easily,  and  not  at  great  expense,  because 
we  have  taken  our  time.  I  think  we  did 
so  at  some  risk.  If  the  Russians  had  de- 
veloped an  effective  anti-ballistic-missile 
system,  they  would  have  had  us  prac- 
tically at  their  mercy. 

But  I  did  not  think  their  scientists  were 
any  better  than  ours,  and  it  turned  out 


they  were  not  any  better.  I  think  they 
are  having  all  kinds  of  trouble. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  16  minutes  remaining  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Just  for  a  question. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  consume  all  the  time.  I  know 
that  some  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee wish  to  speak. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  But  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes,  and  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Did  I  understand 
the  Senator  to  say  that  no  witnesses  were 
brought  into  the  hearings  on  this  matter 
except  administration  witnesses? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  had  no  requests 
whatever.  We  heard  all  the  witnesses  who 
wanted  to  be  heard.  None  of  the  Senatois 
who  have  this  great  technical  acumen  as 
to  the  missile  came  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  ask  a  question.  I  am  not  cilticiz- 
ing. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  say  no,  because  none 
of  them  asked  to  come. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  had  stated  that. 

I  remember,  in  the  joint  hearings  on 
the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  there  wa.s 
testimony  from  such  scientists  as  Kistia- 
kowsky  and  York,  who  were  considered 
the  greatest  scientists  in  this  area.  At 
that  time.  I  remember,  they  had  great 
doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of  this 
kind  of  missile. 

Is  it  the  practice  of  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee never  to  have  witnesses  except 
those  of  the  administration? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No.  that  is  not  our 
policy. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  in  this  case,  no 
witnesses  except  those  under  the  admin- 
istration did  testify:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  heard  all  the  wit- 
nesses who  requested  to  come. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  fail  to  make  my- 
self clear. 

Mi-.  RUSSELL.  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  is  driving  at.  I  did  not  get  out 
and  try  to  find  some  scientists  opposed 
to  this  system,  and  subpena  them  and 
biing  them  before  the  committee,  if  that 
is  what  the  Senator  means. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  I  do  not  think 
scientists  of  this  character  have  to  be 
subpenaed.  I  think  they  are  just  as  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  as  the  administration. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  did  not  know  the 
names  of  any  of  them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Two  of  them  whose 
names  come  to  mind  in  this  area  were 
Kistiakowsky  and  York,  both  of  whom 
testified  before  the  joint  committees,  in 
the  case  of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
I  am  not  trying  to  argue;  I  merely 
wanted  to  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No.  They  did  not  re- 
quest to  come  before  the  committee.  I 
regret  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
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did  not  furnish  their  names.  We  finished 
the  hearings  only  last  Friday. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  One  further  point 
The  Senator  said  we  had  not  spent  more 
than  $3  billion  on  this  or  any  other  In- 
strument. It  is  my  understanding  that 
more  than  that  has  been  spent  on  the 
P-111,  which  has  not  proved  to  be  suc- 
cessful. So  this  is  not  the  first  large 
undertaking,  is  it? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Oh,  no;  there  have 
been  a  number  of  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  that  have  cost  more  than 
a  billion  dollars,  and  several  of  them 
have  never  been  put  in  operation.  One 
that  comes  to  mind  is  the  Navaho  mis- 
sile. We  spent  a  large  sum  on  that  mis- 
sile, and  it  never  did  go  into  inventory. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  F-111  would 
have  been  better  off  not  to  have  gone 
in  operation,  too. 

Mr.   RUSSELL.  I  have  come  to  that 
conclusion. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.   (Deleted.) 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  (Deleted.) 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  (Deleted.) 
Mr.  RUSSELL,  i Deleted.) 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  (Deleted.) 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  (Deleted.) 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  (Deleted.) 
Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  On  whose  time  is  this? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  myself  1  min- 
ute. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  raised  this 
point,  because  I  would  have  to  object  to 
the  statement  made  a  little  while  ago  by 
the  distinguished  chairman,  recognizing 
his  great  authority  In  this  field,  when  he 
said  that  he  did  not  believe  that  any 
more  research  was  necessary.  In  fact, 
the  hearings  show  that  further  research 
Is  going  on,  and  that  further  efforts  are 
scheduled.  /'' 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  (Deleted.) 
Mi.  COOPER.  I  am  not  talking  about 
that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  (Deleted.) 
Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  just  suggested  that  this 
should  be  delayed,  as  I  have  maintained, 
for  at  least  a  year.  And  that  brought  my 
mind  to  the  statement  made  a  few  min- 
utes ago  when  the  Senator  said  he  did 
not  think  any  more  research  was  neces- 
sary. 

The  transcript  of  the  hearings  says  and 
the  administration  witnesses  said  that 
we  did  have  part  of  the  system,  that  we 
have  parts  of  the  prototype,  for  example, 
the  PAR.  They  are  actually  making 
tests  and  scheduling  further  tests.  I  was 
told  that  the  PAR  has  been  pretty  well 
developed,  that  they  have  made  progress 
in  that,  and  that  they  think  they  can 
develop  the  next  radar  all  right,  the 
MSR.  However,  they  are  scheduling  fur- 
ther testing,  because  it  is  an  imperfect 
system  at  this  time. 

That  buttresses  the  argument  I  have 
made,  that  there  would  be  nothing  lost 
in  delaying  for  at  least  another  year  un- 
til we  have  a  better  operational  system 
to  Install,  if  Congress  decides  to  wait. 
That  is  one  of  my  arguments. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  let  the  idea  pass  that  I  re- 
flect upon  the  patriotism  of  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  How- 
ever, I  must  say  that  in  my  own  commit- 
tee I  would  never  think  of  confining  our 
witnesses  to  members  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  function  is  to 
get  the  best  knowledge  not  only  from 
the  administration,  who,  after  all,  are  all 
under  orders  from  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  but  also  from  external  witnesses. 
And  the  external  witnesses  will  certainly 
come.  They  did  come  to  my  committee, 
and  they  will  come  to  other  committees. 
I  think  that  this  fact  alone  would 
justify  a  delay  in  time  so  that  we  may 
consult  with  scientists  outside  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

These  people  are  also  iiatriots.  They 
do  not  have  to  wear  uniforms  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  future  of  the  United 
States.  And,  traditionally,  the  innova- 
tions and  discoveries  have  not  come  from 
within  the  establishment.  The  atomic 
bomb  did  not  come  from  a  military  man, 
it  came  from  men  like  Einstein,  Fermi, 
and  others.  All  of  these  people  were  out- 
side of  the  Defense  Department.  And  they 
developed  the  atomic  bomb  itself. 

The  innovations  in  these  and  other 
scientific  fields  are  usually  not  developed 
by  men  in  uniform.  These  men  have  a 
great  role  to  play.  I  do  not  wish  to  reflect 
on  them,  but,  if  for  no  other  reason,  I 
think  we  should  give  these  people  an  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  whether  it  is 
feasible  or  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
yielded  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  how- 
stands  the  time  between  the  opponents 
and  proponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  29  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  50  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Ml-.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  not  too 
long  ago  we  had  a  hearing  on  the  Nu- 
clear Nonproliferation  Treaty.  Hearings 
were  held  jointly  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  And  be- 
fore that  committee  appeared  Dr.  Teller. 
Dr.  Teller  is  an  outside  scientist.  He  is 
not  in  the  employ  of  the  Government 
as  far  as  I  know.  And  Dr.  Teller  is  the 
father  of  the  hydrogen  bomb. 

This  is  what  Dr.  Teller  had  to  say  be- 
fore that  committee  on  the  very  point 
that  has  been  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  I  refer  to  page  182  of  the  hear- 
ings held  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 
Dr.  Teller  said  this: 

In  this  rapid  and  continuing  technological 
revolution  you  won't  put  any  genie  back  into 
the  bottle.  All  you  can  do  Is  to  create  new 
genles.  and  hope  that  they  will  be  better  and 
more  benevolent  ones. 

Perhaps,  just  conceivably,  missile  defense 
may  be  a  step  In  that  direction.  When  It  Is 
said  that  missile  defense  will  make  matters 
worse  because  It  will  merely  stimulate  our  op- 
ponents toward  more  offense,  this  Is  predi- 
cated on  the   assumption  that  defense   will 


always  remain  more  dlfflcult  than  offense.  It 
used  to  be  said  that  the  cost  of  offense  Is  only 
3  percent  of  the  cost  of  defense.  Now  many 
e.stlmate  that  the  cost  of  offense  Is  50  percent 
of  that  for  defense.  The  time  may  come  when 
defense  will  be  easier  than  offense.  I  do  not 
know.  But  what  I  do  know  Is  that  even  today 
we  can  deploy,  and  because  of  wise  decisions 
of  the  Senate  we  are  In  the  way  of  deploying, 
a  defense  system,  which  has  a  good  chance  to 
be  effective  against  the  Chinese  or  any  other 
newcomer  to  the  nuclear  club. 

That  is  what  Dr.  Teller  had  to  say, 
and  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  or  in  the  employ  of  the 
Defense  Department.  He  said: 

Whether  It  is  presently  possible  to  deploy 
a  missile  defense  that  would  be  effective 
against  the  Russians  I  don't  know,  and  I 
claim  nobody  knows,  and  that  Is  the  reason 
why  the  present  development,  called  Sen- 
tinel, Is  reasonable,  because  it  Is  not  only 
a  defense  In  Itself.  It  Is  also  a  pilot  opera- 
tion that  can  teach  us  whether  further  de- 
velopment will  be  reasonable. 

That  was  said  by  Dr.  Teller,  the  father 
of  the  hydrogen  bomb. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes  to  address 
some  questions  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  brief  statement  before  I 
yield. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  all  witnesses 
were  not  in  uniform.  That  was  implied. 
Dr.  Foster,  the  head  of  the  scientific 
work  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  is 
one  of  the  truly  great  scientists  in  this 
counti-y-  He  was  the  head  of  Livermore 
Laboratory.  And  he  is,  I  think,  one  of 
the  ablest  scientists  living  today. 

We  also  have  these  great  educational 
institutions  that  are  carrying  on  this  re- 
search. Not  all  of  that  work  is  being 
done  by  men  in  uniform.  Some  of  it  is 
being  done  by  college  professors  working 
in  their  laboratories. 

The  Senator  indicated  that  the  com- 
mittee only  considered  and  brought  for- 
ward those  things  recommended  by  the 
administration  or  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  We  have  given  careful  consid- 
eration to  all  the  recommendations  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  whether  it 
was  during  a  Republican  or  Democratic 
administration. 

I  feel  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so.  The  Presi- 
dent, after  all,  is  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  this  coimtry.  And 
the  men  in  uniform  over  there  represent 
a  tremendous  investment  by  this  country 
in  training  people.  However,  we  have  not 
only  heeded  their  advice  over  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  administration,  but  we  have 
also  proceeded  with  the  Polaris  subma- 
rine program — and  that  is  the  most  ef- 
fective single  offensive  weapon  that  the 
United  States  has  today — over  the  objec- 
tions of  the  administration.  The  initia- 
tive on  that  program  came  from  Con- 
gress. 

I  could  go  into  a  number  of  other 
things  on  which  Congress  differed  with 
the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not 
true  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  about  1954.  when  the  request 
came  up  for  a  number  of  conventional 
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sub6.  Insisted  that  they  be  constructed 
as  nuclear  subs.  And  the  fact  is  that  some 
of  them  were  converted  to  nuclear  power 
at  our  Insistence.  And  is  it  not  also  a  fact 
that  Congress  took  the  Initiative  on  nu- 
clear-powered aircraft  carriers? 

Mr.  RUSSELXi.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  did 
not  Rickover  recommend  that? 

Mr.  RUSSELXi.  He  may  have  recom- 
mended it.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
turn  down  a  program  just  because  a  man 
in  uniform  happens  to  be  for  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator said  the  administration  opposed  it. 
I  thought  he  was  for  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  But  he  did  not  speak 
for  the  administration.  The  administra- 
tion in  its  original  presentation  to  the 
committee  had  been  opposed  to  it.  There 
has  been  somebody  in  uniform  in  favor 
of  each  one  of  these  programs.  We  will 
find  some  sailor,  soldier,  or  officer  who 
would  be  in  favor  of  any  of  them. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
PresideiU.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  yield 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  is  it  not  true  that  Western 
Electric  and  MIT— Massachusett  Instit- 
ute of  Technology — are  doing  most  of 
the  research  on  that  system  ? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  believe  that  Is  cor- 
rect. I  do  not  know  whether  they  are 
doing  the  greater  part  of  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  they 
Senator  yield  further?  ^ 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  will  find  that  the  main  re- 
search is  done  by  Bell  Laboratories. 
Western  Electric  is  the  manufacturing 
arm  of  Bell.  MIT  has  also  been  engaged 
in  research,  as  have  most  other  contrac- 
tors, but  the  main  research  over  the  last 
12  years  has  been  undertaken  by  Bell 
Laboratories  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  or  three  ob- 
servations responsive  to  the  points  raised 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  others. 

The  point  was  made  that  there  is  ap- 
parently a  slowdown  in  the  deployment 
of  a  missile  system  around  Moscow 

The  last  information  I  received  on  this 
subject  mdicated  that  while  that  may  be 
true,  there  are  other  very  vital  concerns. 

(Deleted.' 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  is  a  great  deal 
going  on  in  Russia  that  we  do  not  know 
about.  We  must  speculate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  must  speculate,  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  speculate  wrong. 

The  third  thing  is  that  the  much  down- 
graded Tallinn  system  is  often  discussed 
in  terms  of  its  inadequacy  because  of  its 
apparent  usefulness  against  air  breath- 
ing missiles  or  aircraft;   (deleted). 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  The  intelligence  com- 
munity is  divided  on  the  Tallinn  system. 
Some  of  them  say  that  it  has  no  effective- 


ness against  a  missile  system.  Others  say 
that  it  could  well  have  a  very  effective 
defense  against  a  missile  system. 

I  remember  that.a  few  weeks  before  the 
first  sputnik  was  put  in  space,  many  of 
our  scientists  and  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress said  Russia  could  not  possibly  get 
into  space  before  we  did.  But  the  Rus- 
sians did. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

We  cannot  afford '  to  guess  that  we 
know  the  Russian  capability  in  the  ABM 
Held. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  reason  for 
downgrading  Tallinn  is,  as  I  have  said 
I  deleted ' . 

I  do  not  believe  that  permits  us  to 
judge  that  they  have  completely  dis- 
carded Tallinn  as  against  ballistic  mis- 
sile systems  as  distinguished  from  air- 
breathing  missiles. 

(Deleted.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  seems  to  me  tliat  we  are 
finally  coming  to  the  place  where  we  must 
have  both  the  real  deterrent  capacity  of 
an  ABM  system  and  the  not  inconsequen- 
tial psychological  impact  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem ;  because,  as  recently  was  pointed  out 
by  a  number  of  distinguished  scientists — 
including  D  G.  Brennan.  who  was  for- 
merly president  of  the  Hud.son  Institute: 
Dr.  Weinberg.  Director  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
Atomic  Laboratory,  and  others — the  very 
possibility  of  an  ABM  system  has  created 
the  first  discernible  real  step  toward  nu- 
clear disarmament  that  the  world  has 
ever  known — simply  by  creating  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  Russians  to  build  addi- 
tional protective  shielding  into  their  of- 
fensive weapons,  to  protect  their  guid- 
ance systems  against  our  efforts  to  make 
multiple  entry  vehicles  and  others  which 
have  the  effect,  because  of  weight  re- 
quirements, of  reducing  the  effective  pay- 
load  of  the  Communist  offensive  effort. 

ABM.  in  my  judgment,  is  the  answer 
t3  a  realistic  approach  to  nuclear  dis- 
armament: and  I  very  much  fear  that 
we  will  never  have  meaningful  conversa- 
tion about  disarmament  until  both  the 
United  States  and  Russia  feel  reasonably 
secure  in  their  ability  to  defend,  and  not 
by  mutual  retaliation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  me  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  A  little  over  a  year  ago, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  un- 
der the  able  chairmanship  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  GoreI  .  held  a  series 
of  hearings  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
anti-ballistic-missile  system.  We  heard 
from  Dr.  Poster  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment: (deleted).  At  a  later  date.  I  had 
an  opportunity,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Members  of  Congress  for  World 
Peace  Through  World  Law,  to  have  an 
extensive  hearing  with  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara. 

The  consensus — in  fact,  the  unanimous 
view — of  those  witnesses  was  that  we 
could  destroy  Moscow  tomorrow  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  despite  any  Mos- 
cow anti-ballistic-missile  system:  that 
the  Tallinn  system  was  then  already 
obsolete:  that  they  could  destroy  Wash- 
ington or  New  York  tomorrow  in  a  mat- 


ter of  hours:  and  that  there  was  nothing 
which  had  been  developed  In  research 
and  development  which  would  lead  one 
to  conclude  that  either  we  or  they  could 
then  construct  a  defense  which  would 
alter  these  basic  facts,  the  reason  being 
that  radar  just  does  not  work  against  a 
sophisticated  attack. 

I.  therefore,  come  to  a  diametrically 
opposite  conclusion  from  that  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee.  But  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  whether  those  facts, 
which  were  developed  in  that  secret  hear- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, have  been  changed  by  anything 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  last  year? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Since  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and  not  having  attended  the  hearings, 
I  am  handicapped  in  answering  the 
Senator. 

I  fear  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  fallen  into  the  same  lapse  for 
which  I  was  condemned  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  The  views  of  all  his  wit- 
nesses on  this  subject  were  well  known 
in  advance  of  the  hearing. 

Mr.  CLARK.  (Deleted.)  Mr.  Poster,  of 
the  Defense  Department,  and  former 
Secretary  McNamara,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  These  were  not  outside  wit- 
nesses 

Mr.  RUSSELL  (Deleted.) 

Mr.STENNIS.  (Deleted.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  (Deleted.) 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  (Deleted.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  (Deleted.) 

Mr.  RUSSELL  (Deleted.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  to  yield  me  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  thrust  of  my  ques- 
tion is  this:  Etoes  the  Senator  know  of 
anything  which  has  developed  :n  the 
last  year  which  would  question  the  con- 
clusion that  today  we  could  destroy 
Moscow  in  a  matter  of  hours  and  they 
could  destroy  Washington  or  New  York 
in  a  matter  of  hours,  and  there  would  be 
tens  of  millions  of  casualties? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  is  no  question 
that  we  could  destroy  Moscow,  not  in  a 
matter  of  hours,  but  in  a  matter  of  min- 
utes, and  they  could  destroy  Washing- 
tion.  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  in  a 
matter  of  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
defense  system  which  would  stop  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  accept  that 
statement.  I  think  we  could  so  saturate 
Moscow  with  Mlnuteman  and  Polaris 
missiles  that  these  (deleted)  sites  could 
not  prevent  the  city  from  being  de- 
stroyed. They  could  do  the  same  thing  to 
us  'deleted) . 

One  of  the  persons  the  Senator  calls 
upon  as  an  authority  is  former  Secre- 
tar>'  McNamara.  E^'elybody  knows  how 
he  went  into  these  matters.  He  had  his 
own  brain  trust,  he  studied  the  matter, 
and  he  came  to  his  conclusions.  His 
analysis  showed  that  even  a  thin  system 
could  save  many  millions  of  American 
lives. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  He  said  that  only  after 
some  30  or  40  million  Americans  had 
been  killed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  know,  but  that  is  not 
to  say  that  if  we  cannot  save  them  all, 
we  want  to  see  them  all  killed.  Is  that  the 
Senator's  position? 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  comes  a  time  when 
the  tens  of  millions  of  casualties  are  so 
enormous  that  civilization  is  destroyed, 
and  if  there  are  a  few  people  living  in 
caves  after  that,  it  does  not  make  much 
difference. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  we  have  to  start  over 
again  with  another  Adam  and  Eve,  then 
I  want  them  to  be  Americans  and  not 
Russians,  and  I  want  them  on  this  con- 
tinent and  not  in  Europe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes. ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dodo 
in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Let  me  say  here  that 
Mr.  McNamara  further  testified  that  if 
we  went  ahead  and  completed  this  de- 
fensive system  we  could  have  80  million 
Americans  left  after  a  nuclear  exchange. 

Mr  CLARK.  Out  of  200  million  Ameri- 


cans. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Certainly,  if  we  had  80 
million  Americans  left,  while  it  would  be 
a  tremendoiis  rebuilding  job,  80  million 
Americans  could  rebuild  this  Nation  in 
a  relatively  short  while,  and  while  th-s 
would  be  a  sad  and  tragic  period,  I  think 
this  would  be  better  than  to  have  the 
whole  Nation  perish. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  one  reason 
there  is  some  confusion  on  this  subject 
of  the  ABM  is  that  some  people  take  the 
position  that  unless  there  is  absolute 
proof  that  it  can  stop  everything,  we 
should  not  have  It. 

What,  essentially,  are  we  trying  to  do? 

1  thought  the  whole  purpose  of  this  effort 
to  maintain  a  strategic  deterrent  was  to 
prevent  a  nuclear  war.  What  is  meant  by 
deterrence? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  the  Senator  asking  me? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  making  a  state- 
ment, with  permission  of  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
meant  by  deterrence?  Deterrence  in- 
volves both  forces  in  being  and  a  state 
of  mind  about  those  forces.  The  central 
issue  is:  What  does  our  adversary  be- 
lieve. We  do  not  want  him  to  be  tempted 
to  try  a  first  strike — and  Senators  can  be 
sure  that  the  Soviet  Union  must  have 
some  faith  in  missile  defenses,  or  they 
would  not  have  Invested  billions  of 
dollars  in  an  ABM  system.  If  the  Soviets 
have  an  ABM  system  and  we  do  not  have 
one  they  may  be  tempted  to  make  that 
first  strike:  and  then,  Mr.  President  you 
will  have  had  the  incineration  of  mil- 
lions of  souls  here  on  earth.  In  any  event, 
the  Sentinel  ABM  system  will  complicate 
any  Soviet  attack  on  the  United  States 
and  will  thereby  contribute  to  the  de- 
terrent. 


What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  pre- 
vent a  thermonuclear  attack.  It  is  of 
first  importance  what  our  adversary  be- 
lieves about  our  capability,  our  vulner- 
ability and  our  determination. 

I  think  my  good  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania misses  the  point.  He  refers  to  the 
three  witnesses  before  the  committee  as 
being  apparently  opposed  to  the  ABM 
system.  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  McNamara 
testified  in  favor  of  the  Sentinel  ABM 
system  when  he  came  up  here  witli  the 
proposal  for  it  a  year  ago.  Dr.  Poster  has 
been  a  strong  advocate  of  the  Sentinel 
ABM. 

(Deleted.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  knows  that 
is  not  what  I  said.  ( Deleted. ) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator to  say,  and  the  transcript  will  speak 
for  itself.  (Deleted.) 
Mr.  CLARK.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  (Deleted.) 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  make  the  tran- 
script available   to  the  Senator  in  the 
next  12  hours.  (Deleted.) 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  (Deleted.) 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  portion  of 
this  most  recent  exchange  is  generated 
by  discussion  of  who  said  what  with  re- 
spect to  the  desirability  of  the  proposed 
system. 

The  able  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  indicated  that  the 
overwhelming  testimony,  if  not  the 
unanimous  testimony,  which  was  heard 
by  his  committee  was  in  support  of  it. 

This  may  very  well  be  the  fault  of  those 
of  us  who  have  reservations  about  this 
matter  for  not  having  ourselves  under- 
taken to  apF>ear  before  the  committee  or 
for  not  having  encouraged  those  experts 
in  the  field — and  heaven  knows  I  am  not 
one — to  seek  to  be  heard  by  the  com- 

But  we  have  been  petitioned  by  per- 
sons whom  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
are  competent  to  make  clear  their  dis- 
approval of  the  course  that  is  proposed. 

I  know  Dr.  Teller  is  mentioned.  I  am 
informed  he  is  practically  the  only  one 
with  distinction  in  the  scientific  com- 
munity, who  takes  this  position.  That 
may  be  an  overstatement  but  I  wish  to 
read  a  brief  statement  from  three  men 
whose  experience  certainly  gives  me 
pause  and  it  may  give  some  of  my  col- 
leagues pause.  One  of  the  men  is  Dr. 
George  Kistiakowsky,  now  at  Harvard 
University,  who  was  science  adviser  to 
President  Eisenhower:  a  second  person  is 
Dr.  Jerome  Wiesner.  now  Provost,  MIT, 
but  who  was  science  adviser  to  both 
Presidents  Kermedy  and  Johnson:  and 
they  are  joined  by  Nobel  Prize  winners 
and  others.  They  put  it  very  succinctly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tele- 
gram in  full  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

New  York.  N.Y.. 

October  1,  1968. 
Senator  Philip  Hart, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Enclosed  statement  from  Dr.  Arthur  Lar- 
son, chairman,  educational  committee  to  halt 


atomic  weapons  spread  and  others,  In  sup- 
port of  the  Hart-Cooper  amendment. 

MEMORANDUM 

To:  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

In  our  view  measures  such  as  the  amend- 
ment sponsored  by  Senators  Hart,  Cooper 
and  others  to  postpone  deployment  of  a  $6.5 
billion  Sentinel  antl-balllstlc  missile  system 
are  Imperative  both  for  world  security  and 
the  domestic  welfare.  Our  reasons  are  aa 
follows : 

( 1 )  The  nations  forenvost  scientists  are  al- 
most unanimous  In  their  belief  that  an  antl- 
balllstlc  missile  system  will  not  Increase  U.S. 

security. 

(2)  The  nuclear  nonprollferatlon  treaty, 
already  signed  by  the  U.S..  the  USSR,  and 
more  than  80  nations,  specifies  that  the  nu- 
clear powers  must  pursue  negotiations  for 
a  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  In 
these  circumstances,  unilateral  U.S.  moves 
to  again  expand  Its  huge  nuclear  arsenal 
could  force  non-nuclear  powers  to  reconsider 
their  adherence  to  the  treaty. 

(3)  Secretary  Clifford's  statement  at  the 
National  Press  Club  early  In  September  that 
the  U.S.  will  not  accept  the  Soviet  offer  to 
begin  talks  on  a  missile  freeze  In  Geneva  this 
month,  raises  question*  which  the  Senate 
should  examine  in  regard  to  this  bill.  The 
secretary's  arguments  that  because  of  Czecho- 
slovakia this  is  not  "an  appropriate  time" 
to  open  missile  talks,  and  his  contention 
that  through  deployment  of  the  Sentinel 
system  the  United  States  can  build  a  posi- 
tion of  "substantial  strength"  for  the  nego- 
tiations, avoid  the  central  Issue  That  is  that 
stopping  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  re- 
quires not  only  the  ratification  of  the  nu- 
clear non-proliferation  treaty  which  will 
control  nuclear  spread  among  non-nuclear 
states,  but  also  Immediate  talks  to  halt  the 
nuclear  arms  race  among  the  nuclear 
powers. 

(4)  Plnallv  there  is  the  question  of  na- 
tional priorities.  In  1967  Congress  appro- 
priated $157  billion  of  which  «75  billion  went 
for  military  items  and  the  cost  of  past  wars 
while  only  12<^'r  went  for  health,  education 
and  welfare.  Meanwhile,  funds  are  desperate- 
ly required  for  poverty  programs,  urban  re- 
newal  and    other   urgent   domestic   needs. 

For  all  these  reason,  v.e  urge  Senate  action 
to  delav  deployment  of  an  ABM  system  and 
U.S.  acceptance  of  the  Soviet  offer  for  nego- 
tiations now.  on  considerations  to  halt  the 
nuclear  race. 

C  Maxwell  Stanley,  president.  Stanley 
Engineering  Co.;  Mr.  Oscar  Dellma 
chairman  of  the  Board  Roger  Smith 
Hotels  Corp.:  Dr.  George  Kistiakowsky. 
professor  of  chemistry.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, former  science  advisor  to  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower:  Carl  Kaysen,  Direc- 
tor. Institute  for  Advanced  Studies, 
Princeton  University;  Burke  Marshall, 
vice  president,  IBM'  Corp..  former  as- 
sistant attorney  general;  Mr.  Roswell 
L  Gllpatric.  former  assistant  secretary 
of  Defense;  Mr.  Philip  M.  Klutznlck, 
senior  partner.  Klutznlck  Enterprises, 
former  member  U.S.  delegation  to 
U.N  ;  Prof.  Hans  Bethe.  Nobel  Prize 
for  Physics,  Cornell  University;  Dr. 
Arthur  Larson,  director,  World  Rule  of 
Law  Research  Center,  Duke  Univer- 
sity, and  former  advisor  to  Presidents 
Elsenhower  and  Kennedy;  Mr  Henry 
Nlles,  president  Baltimore  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.:  Dr.  Jerome  Wiesner.  provost 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, Science  advisor  to  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  tele- 
gram begins: 

In  our  view  measures  such  as  the  amend- 
ment sponsored  by  Senators  Hart.  Cooper, 
and  others,  w  postpone  deployment  of  a 
$5  5    billion    Sentinel    antlballlsUc    mlssUe 
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system  are  UnperaUve  both  for  world  secur- 
ity and  domestic  welfare. 

Their  reasons  are  as  follows: 
The    nation's    foremoet   sclentlata   are   al- 
most   unanimous    In    their    belief    that    an 
antlbalUstlc  mlaslle  system  will  not  increase 
U.S.  security. 

Mr.  President,  my  majors  were  his- 
tory and  Greek,  i Deleted.) 

I  think  the  objectivity  of  these  experts 
is  relatively  clear.  I  rise  to  explain  why 
there  are  those  of  us  who  insist  that  we 
are  unsure  and  ask  to  be  made  certain, 
even  if  it  means  hearing  these  men  in 
committee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr  RUSSELL  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  the 
trouble  is  that  the  scientific  world  today 
is  indulging  in  political  clashes.  We  have 
to  make  a  difference  between  what  is 
political  and  what  is  a  scientific 
question. - 

The  way  the  telegram  reads,  they  are 
saying  if  we  have  a  defense  system  we 
might  accelerate  the  arms  race. 

Now  in  that  sense,  tliat  is  what  they 
are  trying  to  tell  us.  I  have  talked  with 
Jerome  Wiesner  and  the  other  men. 
They  are  on  the  specific  side  of  life. 
They  believe  that  if  we  chose  only  to 
stand  still  for  a  while,  maybe  through 
some  miracle  the  Russians  will  become 
more  amenable  to  world  peace.  But  we 
are  getting  ourselves  into  a  political 
question.  The  question  Is:  Should  we 
deploy  this  because  it  would  constitute 
a  pilot  plan  that  is  a  workable,  opera- 
tional, defense  system?  The  question  is 
that  the  people  who  have  come  before 
us,  whether  it  be  Bradberry,  whether 
it  be  the  doctors  we  have  at  Livermore. 
or  John  Poster  who  used  to  be  the  head 
of  Livermore  and  was  in  charge  of  the 
weapons  programs,  or  whether  it  be  Dr. 
Teller,  the  father  of  the  hydrogen  bomb, 
the  scientists  have  come  before  our 
committee  and  stated  that  this  is  abso- 
lutely  fesisible — I  repeat,   feasible. 

We  are  saying  here  that  it  is  not  so. 
I  know  that  any  time  we  raise  a  ques- 
tion, we  can  get  as  many  lawyers  on  one 
side  of  it  as  there  will  be  others  on  the 
other  side.  We  can  get  as  many  scientists 
on  one  side  of  a  question  as  on  the  other. 
But  we  have  got  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  scientific  judgment  and  a  politi- 
cal judgment. 

Mr.  HART.  But  we  do  not  distinguish 
between  a  man  who  is  a  scientist  as  a  sci- 
entist just  because  he  speaks  to  a  point 
of  view,  and  a  politician,  even  though  he 
is  a  scientist.  We  can  all  disagree 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  say  that  at  all. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  not  got  much 
time  left. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  whose 
time  is  being  used  for  this  colloquy? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Everyone's  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  need  my  time  to  ask  a 
few  more  questions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  they 
should  use  all  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  in  an  argument  of  this 
kind.  It  should  be  made  on  their  own 
time. 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  could  we 
have  the  assurance  of  the  leader  that 
time  on  the  bill  will  be  available  if 
needed? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  needed.  I  am  sure 
that  time  will  be  available 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield:* 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Mr  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senat.or  from  Washing- 
ton.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  re.spond  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  HartI.  The 
business  of  looking  for  scientific  sup- 
port for  a  weapons  system  can  be  dan- 
gerous. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  my  good  friend 
that  I  was  a  member  of  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  meeting  in  those  dark  days  of 
1949.  1950.  and  1951.  Every  member— 
and  it  was  a  Who's  Who  of  American 
scientists — ever>'  member  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  Science  Advisor>- 
Committee  headed  by  President  Conant 
of  Harvard,  voted  against — I  repeat, 
against — going  ahead  with  the  hydrogen 
bomb. 

The  reasons  given  were — one,  that  it 
would  not  work. 

Second,  that  the  Soviets  would  never 
go  ahead  with  it. 

Do  I  need  to  say  any  more? 

It  is  dangerous  for  politicians  who  do 
not  like  the  deployments  of  some  weap- 
ons systems  to  invoke  so-called  scien- 
tific authority. 

I  think  the  able  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PastoreI  put  his  finger  right 
on  it.  I  think  these  matters  are  fimda- 
mentaly  political  questions  which  have 
to  be  resolved  here. 

We  can  find  scientists  on  all  sides  of 
every  issue  involving  a  complicated 
weapons  .system.  Many  of  them.  I  will 
point  out  to  my  friend  from  Michigan, 
are  motivated  by  deep  conviction  that 
somehow  or  other  we  can  sit  down 
around  the  table  with  the  Soviets,  and 
negotiate  and  settle  all  things. 

I  guess  the  Czechs  wonder  what  it 
takes  to  be  able  to  negotiate  with  the 
Kremlin.  They  could  not  negotiate  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  the  necessar>' 
"muscle"  We  are  all  interested  in  lim- 
iting arms,  but  the  only  way  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  do  it  is  to  have  some- 
thing negotiable.  If  they  have  an  ABM 
system  and  we  do  not  have  one,  how  are 
we  going  to  negotiate  on  the  limitation 
of  an  ABM  system? 

I  submit,  have  we  not  learned  some- 
thing from  the  tragedy  of  the  Czechs? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  If  I  could 
have  another  minute  from  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  this  session  is 
intended 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  The  question  I  ask  is 
whether  the  Russians  do  have  an  ABM 
system  and  to  what  degree  is  it  effective. 

Second.  I  take  it,  from  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  that  the 
decision  we  are  making  here  is  whether 


the  question  is  scientific,  political,  or  a 
mix. 

I  suggest  that  any  decision  would  be 
more  valid  if  we  could  hear  not  our 
reaction  to  the  motives  of  the  scientific 
advisers  to  the  Presidents  of  the  past 
three  administrations  but,  rather,  from 
their  lips  precisely  why  they  think  this 
sy:;tem  will  not  increase  U.S.  security. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? Do  we  have  any  time  left? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

M>-.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  has  not 
read  all  the  telegrams.  I  was  caught  up 
immediately  in  the  same  thing  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  was:  that  to 
proceed  would  not  increase  U.S.  security. 

This  is  a  political  opinion.  It  is  not  a 
scient  fie  opinion.  It  is  a  political  opinion. 

Mr.  HART.  It  is  a  scientist  speaking  to 
the  point  of  national  security  and  he  is 
talking  about  a  system.  I  would  assume 
he  is  saying  this  "gun"  works  or  it  does 
not. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  a  matter  of  as- 
sumption. That  is  not  in  that  wire 

M.-.  HART.  Let  us  hear  them.  Let  us 
hear  them. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  he  wishes  to  make  a 
political  decision,  then  I  have  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
whose  political  decisions  I  would  put  up 
against  any  one  of  those  three  persons. 
But  this  is  a  political  decision  they  are 
talking  about.  They  are  not  talking  about 
a  scientific  decision.  Even  in  some  areas, 
and  even  in  this  area,  I  would  have  to 
question  whether  some  of  the  people 
whose  names  the  Senator  has  mentioned 
are  authorities  on  this  particular  subject. 

Mr.  HART.  Would  the  Senator  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  the  Senate  in  having 
an  opinion  available  so  that  we  could 
evaluate  to  what  degree  it  is  scientific 
and  to  what  degree  it  is  political? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  No.  I  think  the  Senate 
can  listen  to  anyone  it  wishes  to. 

I  At  this  point  Mr.  Burdick  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.  > 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  whether  it  is  in  order  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  communi- 
cations be  included  in  the  open  Record 
as  well  as  the  secret  record.  They  do 
not  involve  classified  material.  They  are 
simply  supplementary  to  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  .said. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  rela- 
tive to  the  last  argument  from  the  tele- 
gram signed  by  Hans  A.  Bethe  of  Cornell 
University.  George  B.  Klstlakowsky  of 
Harvard  University,  Jerome  B.  Weisner 
of  MIT,  and  Herbert  P.  York  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  they  say: 

Research  and  development  In  this  field 
should  continue  to  be  pursued  with  vigor 
and  the  Nation  should  be  ready.  If  circum- 
stances dictate,  to  take  advantage  of  a  favor- 
able breakthrough  to  a  really  effective  system 
of  missile  defense  If  It  should  occur.  The 
premature  deployment  of  the  Ineffective  sys- 
tem contemplated  at  present  would.  In  our 
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judgment,  do  more  to  Inhibit  than  to  pro- 
mote this  readiness,  and  we  advise  against 
such  a  course. 


Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  is  not  a 
political  judgment.  It  goes  entirely  to 
the  effectiveness  of  this  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  telegram  from 
which  I  have  just  read  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  another  one  from  Dr.  Kls- 
tlakowsky, because  I  think  the  record 
should  be  straightened  out  that  he  ap- 
parently had  been  misquoted,  a  further 
statement  signed  by  those  gentlemen, 
plus  some  others  of  October  2,  1968. 

All  I  wish  to  say  is,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  argue  with  the  Senator,  but  it  is  most 
unusual  that  a  matter  of  this  conse- 
quence involving  the  downpayment  of  $5 
billion— and  I  have  seen  an  estimate  of 
S40  billion,  and  no  doubt  as  I  look  at  the 
review  of  the  TFX  and  what  it  has  cost, 
and  a  niunber  of  other  such  programs,  it 
will  be  $40  billion — does  not  have  the  full 
testimony  from  men  who  are  not  imder 
the  direction  of  the  Pentagon. 

I  mean  that  many  of  these  people  who 
have  been  mentioned,  particularly  Dr. 
Teller,  have  been  kind  of  tame  members 
of  the  establishment  for  many  years. 
These  laboratories  they  mention  are 
nearly  all  100  percent  supported  by  the 
Pentagon.  They  are  all  on  the  payroll.  I 
do  not  suggest  that  we  do  not  have  to 
have  people.  We  do  want  the  very  best 
of  people.  All  I  am  saying  is.  on  a  matter 
involving  this  kind  of  money,  there 
should  be  thorough  hearings  held  so  that 
everyone  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press himself  fully. 

I  therefore  do  think  that  we  should 
defer  this  at  least  for  the  year,  and  give 
consideration  to  a  request  for  full  hear- 
ings involving  this  kind  of  money. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object^and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  point  out  that  some  very  impor- 
tant hearings  have  been  held  at  which 
testimony  was  given  that  Includes  some 
classified  information.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  pro- 
poses to  include  in  his  request  that  a 
number  of  documents  be  Included  in  the 
Record,  but  I  would  hope  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  such  others  as  he  may 
choose,  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
look  at  them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  These  are  all  tele- 
grams sent  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
are  public  documents.  None  of  them  came 
to  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  point  I  want  to 
make  Is  that  the  Senate  is  going  to  be  in- 
terested in  making  its  best  judgment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who  Is 
Yielding  time? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  re- 
sponding to  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  takes 

time. 

Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
30  seconds  so  that  I  may  make  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  the  Senator  1  minute.  Of  course,  a 
Senator  has  a  right  to  object  in  1  second, 
without  anyone's  permission. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
object  to  any  material  the  Senator  wants 
to  put  in  the  Record.  However,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  if  that  isolated  part  of  the 
record  is  put  In  the  Record  and  published, 
it  is,golng  to  seem  strange  if  some  other 
part,  at  least  in  synopsis  form,  is  not 
included. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  ask  for 
any  part  of  the  debate;  just  the  tele- 
grams. 
Mr.  BAKER.  No  debate? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Just  the  telegrams 
from  the  scientists,  none  of  whom  have 
been  asked  to  testify. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  asked  only 
for  the  telegrams,  and  not  the  colloquy 
or  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
A.rlc£Lns£is  ^ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BAKEIR.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  why 
does  not  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  get 
the  floor  after  the  closed  session  is  ended 
and  then  put  in  the  Record  what  he  pro- 
poses, instead  of  having  it  appear  with 
all  of  the  things  discussed  here? 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.  That  is  all   right 
with  me.  Leave  it  out. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion  of   the   closed   session   today   the 
transcript  of  the  remarks  of  each  Sena- 
tor who  participated  in  the  proceedings 
be  delivered  to  him  by  the  Official  Re- 
porters; that  the  Senator  shall  have  the 
right  to  correct  his  own  remarks;  that 
such  Senator  shall  deliver  his  corrected 
remarks  to  the  Official  Reporters,  who 
shall  then  deliver  the  corrected  tran- 
script to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations; that  an  expurgated  version 
of  these  proceedings  be  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia  I  Mr.  Russell],  and  that  there  be 
deleted   from    the   transcript   anything 
which  might  be  classified ;  that  such  rec- 
ord of  proceedings  be  made  public  by 
being  printed  in  the  permanent  Congres- 
sional Record  of  this  date ;  and  that  the 
Official  Reporters  deposit  their  short- 
hand notes  with  the  Secretary  of  the 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  merely  hope 
that  the  majority  leader  will  reflect  on 
his  proposal.  I  think  it  would  be  a  sorrow- 
ful mistake  to  leave  tha  impression  that 
what  has  been  said  here  has  been  cor- 
rected by  any  Senator.  I  do  not  think  any 
Senator  has  said  anything  that  should 
not  be  made  public,  except  what  is 
classified.  I  think  we  owe  it  to  the  public 
to  assure  it  that  we  have  not  corrected 
what  we  said  in  closed  session.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  sorrowful  mistake.  I  hope 
the  majority  leader  would  not  include 
that  statement.  I  think  the  Record 
should  be  made  public  as  it  has  been 
spoken  here,  with  the  exception  of  classi- 


fied information.  I  am  sure  nobody  has 
said  anything  that  should  not  be  pub- 
lished. I  say  it  will  not  look  good  to  those 
outside. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  just  a  pro- 
tective device,  in  the  event  some  Senator 
has  said  something  that  he  should  not 
have  said  and  it  is  in  the  Record.  This 
request  has  been  cleared  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 

suggest  it.      

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  no. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  correct  my  remarks,  no  matter  what 
they  are. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  with- 
draw his  request? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  there  is  objec- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  ought  to  go  in  the  open  session.  He 
may  offer  it  in  open  session.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes. 
Mr.  MILLER.  On  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion I  have,  I  have  been  one  who  is  satis- 
fled  that  It  is  within  the  state  of  the  art 
to  have  a  reasonably  effective  ABM  sys- 
tem. My  concern  is  that  in  going  ahead 
with  this  appropriation  there  might  be 
premature  deployment,  before  we  can  ac- 
tually put  into  place  a  truly  effective 
ABM  system. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  whether  or  not  the  phas- 
ing in  of  the  ABM  system  under  this 
appropriation  would  not  be  done  pru- 
dently so  that  we  would  take  maximum 
advantage  of  the  state  of  the  art. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  to  give 
the  Senator  some  definite  idea  as  to  the 
prudence  of  it,  it  is  anticipated  that  only 
about  $400  to  $450  million  of  this  ap- 
propriation will  actually  be  expended 
during  this  fiscal  year.  As  I  recall  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  stated  that  his  de- 
cision to  exclude  the  Sentinel  system 
from  those  Department  of  Defense  re- 
ductions that  \vill  be  ngcessary  to  obtain 
the  $3  billion  reduction  in  fiscal  1969  ex- 
penditures involved  about  $70  million. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  confirms  what  I 
had  understood  to  be  the  case;  that  by 
doing  so  we  would  have  the  assurance 
that  we  are  not  going  to  be  squandering 
this  money;  that  it  Is  going  to  be  a  pru- 
dent deployment  consistent  with  devel- 
opments in  the  state  of  the  art.  Those 
developments  are  going  to  come  along 
much  sooner  than  we  think. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  First,  may  I  ask  some  of 
our  colleagues  who  are  versed  in  these 
matters,  particularly  in  a  scientific  way, 
this  question?  I  was  always  under  the 
impression  that  this  business  of  radars 
and  computers  in  some  mystical  way— 
that  is,  mystical  to  me — permitted  the 
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tracking  of  an  oncoming  offensive  mis- 
sile and  then  the  setting  by  mathemati- 
cal calculation  of  the  defensive  missiles — 
trajectory  or  whatever  you  call  It — In 
such  a  fashion  that,  no  matter  where 
one  was  coming,  the  targeting  of  the 
defensive  missile  was  done  after  the  of- 
fensive missile  had  been  observed. 

Now.  I  understand  I  am  Incorrect  in 
this  and  that  the  computers  do  not  take 
the  data  from  the  oncoming  offensive 
missile  and  then  plot  a  course  for  the 
defensive  missile;  but.  rather,  that  the 
system  Is  m  substance  this:  That  there 
are  a  number  of  preplanned  defensive 
missile  paths  and  that  all  the  radar  and 
the  computer  together  do  is  to  select 
from  these 

The  PRESIDENO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  in- 
definite time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No:  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  would  like  to  have  a  Uttle 
more  time.. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  want  to  be  sure  about 
that,  because  it  is  my  understanding 
that  we  do  not  have  an  absolute  ability 
with  our  radars  and  computers  to  pick 
up  a  target  for  a  defensive  missile 
wherever  the  offensive  missile  is  coming 
In:  but.  rather,  all  the  system  can  do  Is 
pick  one  of  a  limited  number  of  pre- 
planned defensive  missile  paths  for  our 
defensive  missile,  and  If  the  chosen  path 
does  not  lead  to  the  offensive  missile 
the  system  does  not  work.  Am  I  correct 
In  this? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
of  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  on  this  matter.  Of  course.  I  should 
say  our  radar  is  not  perfect  by  any  man- 
ner or  means.  I  have  never  contended 
that  any  aspect  of  this  system  is  perfect. 
I  doubt  If  it  ever  will  be.  All  we  can  do  is 
get  the  most  effective  system  possible. 

I  had  not  heard  before  that  the  radar 
system  was  limited  to  a  certain  track. 
I  know  at  the  outset,  when  we  began  this 
system  12  years  ago,  that  was  true:  but 
I  do  not  think  that  has  been  the  csise 
for  the  last  8  or  9  years.  I  think  we  have 
a  radar  system  that  is  geared  to  pick  up 
a  missile  coming  from  any  direction,  they 
have  even  figured  out  the  nimiber  of  min- 
utes that  we  would  have  knowledge 
of  the  oncoming  missiles.  At  one  time, 
they  had  some  plan  to  try  to  evacuate 
cities,  but  when  it  got  down  to  15  min- 
utes, they  stopped  their  plans  to  try  to 
evacuate  any  cities. 

I  think  at  the  outset,  there  were  severe 
radar  limitations,  and  that  wtw  why  I  so 
vigorously  opposed  going  into  produc- 
tion on  this  type  of  thing,  because  radar 
could  only  pick  them  up  at  certain  angles 
or  certain  degrees. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  This 
Is  a  matter  Just  recently  brought  to  my 
attention.  I  am  completely  a  novice  in 
this  area,  but  if  that  were  true  it  would 
indicate  to  me  that  this  system  we  have 
is  somewhat  less  than  perfect,  even  mar- 
velous as  it  is. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
knows  the  Russians  have  developed  a  new 
system  of  attack  now.  the  FOBS  system, 
that  comes  in  at  a  very  low  elevation,  and 


that  a  great  deal  of  our  radar  would  not 
be  effective  on  the  missiles  that  come  In 
on  this  FOBS  system. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  should  throw 
up  our  hands  in  holy  horror  and  say, 
"Let  us  stop  here  now.  because  the  Rus- 
sians have  this  FOBS  system  in  opera- 
tion." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
going  to  find  the  answer  to  most  of  the 
questions  he  has  posed  by  referring  to 
the  hearings  before  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  addi- 
tional time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  the  Senator  will  look 
at  the  hearings  before  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  on  page  14.  the  Sena- 
tor will  see  it  laid  out. 

The  thing  to  remember,  regarding  the 
working  of  the  defensive  system,  is  that 
there  are  three  radar  systems.  BMEWS  is 
first — ballistic  missile  early  warning  sys- 
tem. It  picks  up.  in  the  polar  area,  the 
first  missiles  coming.  Then  you  have 
PAR — the  perimeter  acquisition  radtir — 
which  takes  over  and  covers,  as  the  illus- 
tration on  page  15  of  the  hearing  report 
shows,  all  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is 
a  little  bit  ridiculous,  when  we  are  trying 
to  get  an  understanding  here,  to  be  this 
way  about  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  for  the  Senator  to  have 
all  the  time  he  wishes.  I  thought  he  had 
had  all  the  time  he  needed.  I  yield  the 
Senator  3  more  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Then,  after  BMEWS 
has  given  the  early  detection,  and  the 
PAR — the  perimeter  acquisition  radar — 
clicks  in.  we  get  to  the  MSR — the  missile 
site  radar— and  it  is  from  this  point  that 
you  control  both  the  Spartan,  which  is 
the  long  range  interceptor,  which  Is  an 
area  defense  concept,  and  then  at  the 
last  minute,  the  Sprint,  which  is  a  point 
defense,  and  it  is  limited  to  a  point  de- 
fense. Just  as  that  would  Imply.  The  point 
can  be  the  PAR  itself. 

The  first  thing  the  adversary  would  try 
to  knock  out  would  be  PAR.  If  they  knock 
out  PAR,  you  are  in  trouble.  Of  course. 
Sprint  can  defend  that.  It  can  aJso  de- 
fend the  MSR.  the  missile  site  radar,  and 
it  can  defend  the  cities  to  some  extent, 
the  population  defense  which  we  have 
been  talking  about. 

I  believe  that  the  point  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  may  be  trying  to  get 
at  is  the  question  of  decoys.  We  have 
come  a  long  way  on  radar  discrimina- 
tion, and  they  can  now  handle  many  in- 
coming missiles  at  once.  But  you  can 
saturate  the  system.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion aboat  that. 

The  system  we  are  talking  about  here 
can  handle  several  incoming  missiles  at 
once,  and  it  can  handle  decoys.  No  one 
knows  how  effective  it  will  be  in  that  re- 
gard, because  we  have  never,  thank  God. 
had  a  full  scale  test,  and  I  hope  we  will 
never  have  one. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  much  obliged  to  the 
Senator.  I  am  sure  the  discussion  will 


help  the  record,  and  everybody's  under- 
standing will  be  better,  to  have  this  ex- 
planation. It  goes  a  good  deal  further 
than  what  I  had  in  mind. 

What  I  was  trying  to  get  at,  and  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Georgia  under- 
stood me  and  answered  the  question  ac- 
cording to  his  Information,  was  that  I 
had  understood  that.  In  effect,  our  com- 
puter system  was  one  which  did  not  take 
these  missiles  that  were  on  the  way  in, 
and  then  set  the  defense  operation  ex- 
actly according  to  the  missile's  course, 
but  rather,  that  you  had  to  preset  your 
defensive  system  in  a  number  of  patterns 
which  were  fixed,  and  that  all  the  com- 
puter did  was  select  one  of  those  pat- 
terns, the  closest  to  the  path  of  the  in- 
coming missile. 

That  wtis  all  my  question  was.  Am  I 
correct  in  that,  or  not? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  No. 

Mr.  CASE  I  just  wanted  to  know  that. 
That  was  a  matter  of  information. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  the  recent  testimony  we  have  had 
for  the  last  2  or  3  years,  radar,  in  its 
present  state  of  development.  Is  not  lim- 
ited to  any  prearranged  pattern  what- 
ever. It  can  pick  up  missiles  coming  in 
from  any  angle,  at  any  degree. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  original  question 
the  Senator  asked  I  would  have  answered 
In  the  affirmative  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  have 
had  handed  to  me  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  a  group  of  questions  received 
from  a  number  of  scientists  that  they 
would  like  to  have  asked,  from  the  stand- 
point of  feasibility  and  operations  and 
what  not.  At  an  appropriate  time — and  I 
should  think  It  would  be  now — I  should 
like  to  ask  that  this  be  included  in  the 
Record,  with  the  view  that,  when  the 
next  hearings  come  up  on  the  matter,  the 
questions  be  put  to  responsible  people. 
They  are  quite  serious  questions,  as  to 
feasibility. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  concluded? 

Mr.  CASE.  That  was  my  question. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes at  this  point.  This  request  Is  some- 
thing that  has  been  repeated  time  and 
time  again.  We  have  been  conducting  re- 
search on  this  missile  for  12  years.  These 
scientists,  every  time  a  bill  comes  before 
the  Senate,  send  a  telegram  saying,  "This 
will  not  add  to  o\a  defense."  But  at  no 
time  has  any  of  them  ever  asked  to  ap- 
pear before  the  committee.  Not  a  single 
Senator  has  ever  asked  for  one  of  them 
to  appear.  But  year  after  year,  they  send 
in  this  telegram  when  the  bill  Is  before 
the  Senate.  This  year,  we  have  voted  on 
this  issue  four  times.  There  are  four 
strikes  on  this  batter  In  this  ball  game. 
And  as  I  recall,  the  same  telegram,  in 
essence,  has  been  sent  on  each  and  every 
occasion. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  it  would  be  helpful 
to  the  Senate  to  have  the  names  of  these 
scientists.  They  ought  to  be  recorded 
somewhere. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  They  will  be.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  proposes  to  put  the 
telegrams  in  the  Record.  I  want  it  to  be 
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done  in  open  session.  But  I  reiterate  the 
statement  I  have  made;  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  repetitious,  but  I  want  that  to  appear 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  these  telegrams  from 
these  scientists  are  nothing  new.  They 
have  made  these  public  statements  for 
3  or  4  years.  That  is  the  thing  that  shocks 
me.  They  have  an  interest  in  this  matter; 
why  do  they  not  appear  before  the  com- 
mittees, so  they  can  be  interrogated? 
This  is  nothing  new. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  never  turned 
down  a  request  of  a  single  Senator  to 
hear  a  witness.  We  have  been  dealing 
with  research  on  this  item  to  the  amount 
of  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  for  years; 
this  is  the  13th  year.  And  there  has  never 
been  a  single  request  by  a  Senator  for  one 
of  these  witnesses  to  come  before  the 
committee.  We  just  get  their  views  In  this 
fashion,  by  telegram. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  think  I 
still  have  the  floor.  If  some  Senator  will 
be  good  enough  to  yleid  me  1  more  min- 
ute. I  will  finish. 

I  do  not  make  any  suggestion  that  any- 
body Is  pulling  Fancy  Dan  tricks  here. 
The  only  people  who  would  or  could 
might  be  some  people  who  have  some 
interest  in  what  General  Eisenhower 
used  to  call  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex. New  Jersey,  of  course,  has  no  part 
whatever  in  any  military-industrial 
complex. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  What?  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  Does  not  the  Senator  realize 
that  I  am  making  a  joke? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  the  most  sen- 
sible statement  that  the  Senator  has 
made  in  several  days. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  the  military-Industrial  complex 
controlled  all  Senators. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  suppose 
there  are  more  men  in  high  military,  in- 
dustrial, and  engineering  jobs  in  New 
Jersey  than  any  place  else  in  the  world. 
That  is  only  because  we  have  such  an 
intelligent  populace. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  that  a  joke,  too? 
Mr.  CASE.  I  will  ask  that  the  last  col- 
loquy be  taken  out  of  the  air. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
very  quick.  I  think  we  all  understand  this 
better  because  of  the  time  we  have  spent 
on  it.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have 
known  since  I  have  iiecome  acquainted 
with  a  good  many  of  these  scientists  and 
had  the  opportimity  to  talk  with  them, 
that  I  was  deprived  of  information  that, 
in  one  sense,  is  something  that  nobody 
knows  anything  about.  Yet,  we  have  a 
good  deal  of  knowledge,  a  common  body 
of  knowledge  about  It. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  be  well 
advised  to  wait.  It  is  a  question  of  tim- 
ing. 

I  would  hope  that  we  not  hop  in  with 
a  commitment  to  spend  $5  billion  or  $6 
billion  at  this  point  when  we  could  very 
well  delay  to  see  whether  it  is  desirable 
or  not.  On  balance,  It  seems  to  me  that 
It  is  not  desirable  to  proceed  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  series  of  questions  concern- 
ing the  Sentinel  ABM  system  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Questions  Concerning  the  Sentinel  ABM 

System  To  Be  Asked  in  Closed  Session 

OF  THE  Senate 

ANENT     SPARTAN 

1.  What  is  the  nature,  duration  and  scope 
of  the  radar  blackout  caused  by  explosion 
of  a  Spartan  warhead? 

2.  If  a  succession  of  ICBMs  with  decoys 
comes  in.  following  each  other  with  optimum 
spacing  a  few  seconds  or  minutes  apart, 
would  the  radar  blackout  from  a  first  Spar- 
tan missile  Interfere  with  Interception  of 
later  ICBM's  by  later  Spartans? 

If  reply  does  not  admit  complete  defeat 
on  this  point,  it  should  be  followed  by : 

2a.  Have  you  taken  Into  account  all  types 
of  blackout? 

I.  Beta-patch  blackout?  Can  you  describe 
what  It  is,  how  effective  it  is.  and  how  long 
it  lasts? 

II.  Same  for  direct  blackout  by  debris 
cloud? 

2b.  Would  It  not  be  even  harder  to  inter- 
cept the  later  ICBMs  if  they  were  maneuver- 
able?  (For  example,  if  they  were  FOBS?) 

ANENT     SPRINT 

If  the  the  reply  to  question  2  falls  back 
on  SPRINT  (Saying  that  Sprint  is  not  af- 
fected by  blackout  so  it  could  get  the  later 
ICBMs  that  Spartan  cannot),  further  ques- 
tions are: 

2c.  In  the  Sentinel  system,  how  many  cities 
are  to  be  protected  by  Sprint  (more  than 
just  Seattle  and  Boston,  for  example)  ? 

2d.  Does  the  beta-patch  blackout  come  low 
enough  to  Interfere  with  the  reaction  time 
of  Sprint? 

3.  Is  It  conceivable  that  an  ICBM  could  be 
fused  to  explode  when  Intercepted?  (If  not, 
why  not,  and  what  confidence  can  be  placed 
In  the  reply?) 

4.  If  an  incoming  ICBM  Is  so  fused  and 
detonates  on  Interception  by  a  Sprint  mis- 
sile, what  damage  could  It  do  to  the  city 
being  defended? 

5.  In  view  of  public  hesitation  to  accept 
nuclear  reactors  in  cities,  what  assurance 
can  be  given  that  there  is  less  hazard  from 
accidental  detonation  of  ABMs  stationed  In 
or  on  the  edge  of  cities?  In  case  of  accident, 
how  does  the  damage  In  the  two  cases 
compare? 

ANENT  THE  SENTINEL  SYSTEM   AS  A   WHOLE 

6.  Do  you  agree  with  Former  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  that  no  effective  ABM  defense  is  pos- 
sible against  a  massive  and  sophisticated  nu- 
clear attack? 

7.  Would  the  Spartan  component  of  the 
system  distinguish  simple  penetration  aids 
such  as  balloons  and  chaff? 

8.  Again.  If  reply  falls  back  on  Sprint, 
Question  2c.  If  the  Chinese  should  be  so  mad 
as  to  commit  suicide  by  attacking  against 
our  ICBM  superiority,  which  seems  highly 
unlikely,  what  Is  to  prevent  them  from  In- 
cluding simple  penetration  aids  In  their  first 
ICBMs?  How  effective  could  Sentinel  be 
against  their  missiles  if  so  equipped,  say.  In 
the  mid-1970's? 

9.  Would  it  be  technologically  much  more 
difficult  for  the  Chinese  to  sirrange  non- 
ICBM  delivery  to  evade  the  Sentinel  system, 
such  as  submarines,  merchant  ships,  etc.? 

ANENT  INTELLIGENCE  REPORTS 

10.  What  is  known  concerning  the  delay  in 
the  Chinese  ICBM  system? 

11.  What  is  known  about  the  progress  of 
building  the  Moscow  system?  Has  it  not 
been  discontinued? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
time  remaining,  but  I  have  Senators  who 
want  to  speak  in  open  session. 


Mr.  President,  I  move  that  we  return      i 
to  oi>en  session. 
Mr.    COOPER.    Mr.    President,    how 

much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  14  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
perhaps  the  questions  have  been  ex- 
hausted unless  someone  wants  to  speak 
at  this  time.  However,  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes  to  sum  up  my  own  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  Is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
asked  for  the  doors  to  be  closed  because 
I  thought  we  would  be  able  to  secure 
more  detailed  information.  I  think  we 
have  done  so. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  my  views  briefly 
concerning  the  making  of  this  appro- 
priation. 

As  I  pointed  out.  If  this  amount  Is  de- 
leted, there  will  yet  remain  $900  million 
which  has  been  appropriated  for  the 
ABM  system  this  year.  In  the  pending 
bill,  $312  million  will  be  left  for  research 
and  development. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  worked 
at  this  much  longer  than  I  have,  but  I 
cannot  agree  with  his  statement  that  no 
more  research  is  needed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  say  that.  We  will  never  complete  the 
research  and  development  on  this,  even 
after  it  is  all  Installed.  We  will  still  have 
to  keep  working  on  It. 

Mr.  COOPER.  All  right.  But  the  facts 
that  have  been  brought  out  this  after- 
noon Indicate  that  more  research  and 
more  work  on  this  system  could  be  un- 
dertaken. In  fact,  the  picture  in  these 
hearings  shows  the  efforts  that  are  being 
made. 

As  I  gather,  the  Information  Is  that 
the  radar  system,  the  MSR  particularly, 
has  not  yet  been  worked  out.  So  we  are 
asking  that  this  matter  be  deferred  until 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

My  second  point  Is  that  I  think  it  Is 
clear  from  the  testimony  that  the  thin 
system  will  not  defend  or  give  any  ab- 
solute protection  or  even  adequate  pro- 
tection against  even  a  limited  Chinese 
attack.  And  all  the  experts  tell  us  that 
it  will  give  no  protection  against  a  So- 
viet attack. 

Every  expert  has  said  that  If  we  in- 
stall a  heavy  system  and  the  Soviets  in- 
stall a  heavy  system,  t>oth  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  the 
technological  capabilities  to  develop  the 
penetration  aid  which  will  enable  them 
to  overcome  even  a  heavy  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  my  point 
Is  that  we  are  embarking  on  a  course 
where  we  will  end  up  exactly  where  we 
are  today  with  no  gain  In  security,  with 
an  expenditure  of  about  $70   billion. 

There  is  a  political  side  to  this.  If  the 
Soviets  do  not  proceed  to  complete  this 
Installation  at  Moscow — and  they  have 
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slowed  It  down  today  and  Indicate  that 
they  are  not  going  ahead  with  an  ABM 
system — then  we  might  ask  next  year 
whether  we  should  embark  on  the  sys- 
tem. And  If  we  reach  some  accommo- 
dation with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  might 
not  want  to  embark  upon  It. 

We  should  have  more  time  to  have 
some  of  the  distinguished  scientists  and 
experts  who  have  not  testified  appear 
before  the  committee 

In  one  of  the  debates  I  raised  the  ques- 
tion and  asked  the  committee  whether 
they  would  not  have  the  witnesses  ap- 
pear before  them  at  the  next  hearing. 
There  have  been  hearings  since  I  asked 
the  question. 

There  has  been  an  argument  made 
throughout  these  debates — and  It  has 
concerned  me.  and  I  do  not  feel  that  its 
overtones  are  exactly  correct — that  if  we 
do  not  Install  the  system.  It  will  Indicate 
that  we  are  perhaps  making  it  possible 
for  millions  of  Americans  to  be  killed 
who  might  otherwise  be  protected. 

I  submit  that  that  argument  is  based 
upon  the -proposition  that  if  we  install 
a  system,  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  In- 
stall one,  or  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
have  missiles  which  can  penetrate  that 
system. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  If  we  study 
and  examine  this  argument  carefully,  we 
will  find  that  if  we  Install  the  system 
and  the  Soviet  Union  installs  a  system, 
there  will  be  no  protection  gained  or  any 
change  in  the  loss  of  lives  for  either 
country  in  the  event  of  attack.  So  I  must 
complain  about  that  argument. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  really 
must  say  that  I  do  not  think  it  Is  a  cor- 
rect argument.  It  leaves  the  impression. 
I  think,  that  some  of  us  are  more  con- 
cerned about  the  loss  of  human  life  than 
others.  I  know  that  is  not  correct. 

That  is  an  argument  that  has  bothered 
me  during  this  debatt.  I  must  say  that  I 
think  It  has  been  a  very  incorrect 
argument.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  return  to  open  session. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
some  way  In  which  I  can  get  time? 

Mr.  RUSSEXL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  has  some  classified  matter  he 
wishes  to  discuss.  I  will  withhold  my  mo- 
tion. However,  there  has  been  very  little 
said  here  that  could  not  have  been  said 
in  open  session. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  debate 
here  is  so  much  Improved  over  that  in 
the  public  session  that  I  would  like  to 
have  2  or  3  minutes  while  It  is  quiet  and 
I  can  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Frankly,  I  would 
yield  to  the  Senator,  but  the  Senator 
voted  against  this  proposition  four  times 
already  this  year.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
should  yield  any  time  to  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  Senator  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 
I  hope  at  the  end  of  that  time  we  can  go 
into  open  session. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  I  suppose  that  we 
went  Into  this  question  as  thoroughly  as 
any  other  group. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  communicate  in 
the  technical  terms  which  scientists  use. 
As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
said,  there  Is  involved'  a  scientific  and 
political  question.  Not  many  of  us  have 
sufficient  facility  for  decision  on  a  purely 
scientific  and  technical  basis. 

I  rose  only  to  relate  to  the  Senate 
briefly  my  own  conclusion  after  a  care- 
ful study,  and  I  suppose  it  must  be 
termed  a  political  judgment,  though 
conditioned  with  some  study  of  the  tech- 
nological factors  involved. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  thin  system 
described  in  the  words  of  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Iowa  as  a 
"rea.sonably  effective"  system  is  the  least 
defensible  course  we  could  follow. 

We  have  three  choices:  First,  not  to 
deploy:  second,  to  deploy  a  thin  or  rea- 
sonably effective — maybe — system :  or, 
third,  to  proceed  to  deploy  vigorously 
what  we  would  hope  to  be  an  effective 
defense. 

We  have  chosen  here  the  middle 
course.  It  Is,  in  my  view,  the  least  advis- 
able course.  I  would  have  greater  trouble 
in  reaching  a  decision  as  between  not 
deploying  at  all  and  deploying  an  effec- 
tive system.  I  have  little  trouble  with 
opposing  the  deplojanent  of  a  reasonably 
effective  system.  I  believe  It  carries  with 
it  many  of  the  disadvantages — politi- 
cally, militarily,  and  so  forth — and  car- 
ries few  of  the  positive  advantages  of  an 
effective  defense. 

LECISLATrV'E    SESSION 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
move  that  the  Senate  return  to  open 
legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  3:01 
p.m.  the  Senate  returned  to  open  legis- 
lative session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  now  in  open  session. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
quorum   call,   not   to  exceed    1   minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSET  J..  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
just  emerged  from  a  closed-door  session 
which  I  believe  to  have  been  very  fruit- 
ful. We  have  had  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss, as  frankly  and  as  sincerely  as  hu- 
man beings  can,  probably  the  greatest 


problem  that  confront  all  mankind  to- 
day— human  survival. 

I  have  lived  and  labored  with  this 
madness  of  the  atomic  bomb  since  1952, 
and  not  for  one  moment  of  my  waking 
hours  do  I  forget  the  terrifying  destruc- 
tive power  that  man  can  unleash.  In- 
deed, it  has  been  dramatically  expressed 
that  we  have  enough  nuclear  power  in 
the  stockpiles  of  the  world  today  such 
power  that  if  all  the  existing  atomic  and 
hydrogen  bombs  were  used,  we  could  an- 
nihilate everything  that  man  has  created 
from  the  beginning  of  time. 

Until  the  time  comes  when  man  Is  re- 
stored to  the  rationality  of  being  w^llling 
to  talk  with  his  neighbor  and  even  with 
his  adversaries  on  the  question  of  re- 
straining this  frightful  power  and  bring 
it  under  international  control.  I  am 
afraid  that  we  will  be  confronted  with 
crisis  after  crisis. 

All  this  began  in  1945 — on  August  6, 
1945 — when  the  bomb  fell  on  Hiroshima. 
Three  days  after  that,  the  bomb  fell  on 
Nagasaki.  How  fortur^ate  we  are  that 
since  August  9,  1945,  man  has  been  able 
to  restrain  his  trigger  on  the  atomic 
bomb.  No  bomb  has  fallen  in  anger. 

I  believe  that  the  antidote  to  this  mad- 
ness, that  the  world  may  endure  In  san- 
ity. Is  a  very  effective  system  of  disann- 
ament.  But  until  that  is  achieved,  I  fear 
that  we  will  have  to  make  some  very 
hard  decisions.  I  do  not  question  the 
sincerity  or  the  motivation  of  those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  antl-ballistic-mlsslle 
system.  But  I  think  we  are  confronted 
here  with  a  two-pronged  Issue: 

The  first,  of  course,  is  whether  or  not 
scientifically  an  operational  system  can 
be  deployed.  The  second  Issue  is  the  po- 
litical questions  that  are  involved. 

I  have  heard  it  argued  time  and  time 
again  that  if  we  build  a  system  to  pro- 
tect American  lives  and  to  protect  our 
own  arsenals,  our  own  Minuteman.  we 
will  perforce  accelerate  the  atomic  race. 
I  carmot  accept  that  logic.  To  me.  that 
argument  Is  specious.  I  cannot  accept  it 
for  one  moment,  because  of  what  Kosy- 
gin  said  in  London  In  February  1967. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  report  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  21,  1967: 

Premier  Alekset  N.  Koeygln  said  In  London 
10  days  ago  that  the  Soviet  antimissile  sys- 
tem was  "designed  not  to  kill  f>eople  but  to 
preserve  human  lives." 

"I  believe  that  defense  systems,  which  pre- 
vent attack,  are  not  the  cause  of  the  arms 
race  but  constitute  a  factor  preventing  the 
death  of  people,"  he  said. 

In  that  connection,  I  stated  on  June 
24,  1968.  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate: 

That  Is  what  the  Russians  said.  Tet  we  are 
shedding  crocodile  tears  that  If  we  try  to 
protect  American  lives,  that  la  going  to  ac- 
celerate the  arms  race  In  Moscow. 

I  say  that  if  an  anti-ballistlc-missUe 
system  were  never  bom,  there  may  be 
some  substa.ioe  to  the  argument  that  we 
should  not  indulge  in  it  at  this  time.  But 
at  least  one — If  not  two — antiballlstic 
missiles  exist  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Though  we  are  talking  here  In  terms  of 
$5  billion,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
all  we  expect  to  spend  next  year  is  $70 
million.  If  the  spending  of  that  $70  mil- 
lion will  convince  the  Russian  leaders, 
who  are  tough  negotiators,  that  the  time 
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has  come  when  something  must  be  done 
mutually  about  controlling  this  tre- 
mendous power.  I  say  that  would  be  the 
best  $70  million  of  the  taxpayer's  money 
we  could  ever  spend. 

Now,  is  the  system  operational?  We 
have  the  evidence  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  We  have  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Teller,  who.  before  the  nonproliferatlon 
hearing,  made  this  declaration: 

Whether  It  Is  presenUy  possible  to  deploy 
a  missile  defense  that  would  be  effective 
against  the  Russians.  I  do  not  know  and  I 
claim  that  nobody  knows,  and  that  Is  the 
reason  why  the  present  development  called 
Sentinel  Is  reasonable;  because  It  Is  not  only 
a  defense  In  itself.  It  is  also  a  pilot  operation 
that  can  teach  us  whether  further  develop- 
ment will  be  reasonable. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  yield  me  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes   to    the   Senator    from   Rhode 

Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No  one  here  contends 
that  any  defense  system  can  be  devised 
which  will  guarantee  us  complete  pro- 
tection. But,  after  all,  America's  military 
atomic  posture  is  predicated  upon  the 
fact  that  we  can  and  will  retaliate.  We 
have  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  our 
posture  is  that  the  first  attack  will  be 
made  upon  us  and  that  once  that  is 
made,  we  will  retaliate. 

Tlierefore.  It  becomes  inciunbent  upon 
us  to  see  that  no  matter  how  forceful,  no 
matter  how  powerful,  no  matter  how  ef- 
fective the  Russians  may  believe  their 
first  surprise  attack  could  be,  they  will  be 
convinced  that  we  will  not  only  preserve 
our  material  power  to  retaliate  but  also 
that  we  will  try  to  preserve  our  human 
power — conserve  American  lives  to  do 
that  job  of  retaliation. 

I  think  that  possibly  the  one  fearful 
risk  that  a  democratic,  peaceful  society 
must  live  with  is  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
the  aggressors — that  we  will  accept  the 
first  blow  and  we  rely  on  our  retaliatory 
resources. 

Russia  knows  we  never  intend  to  com- 
mit the  first  attack  against  them.  They 
know  deep  in  their  hearts,  no  matter 
what  they  say,  that  America  will  never 
drop  the  first  atom  bomb  on  them.  We 
have  already  said  our  power  is  retalia- 
tory. 

I  say  let  us  make  sure  we  begin  the 
building  of  a  system  that  will  one  day 
lead  to  the  soundest  defense  system  that 
will  best  preserve  American  lives.  Help  us 
to  preserve  our  military  posture  to  con- 
vince any  adversary  that  we  have  pro- 
tected the  power  and  strength  to  destroy 
the  aggressor.  That  is  the  only  deterrent 

which  will  count.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  withhold  his  re- 
quest so  that  I  can  ask  one  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  withhold  my  request. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  makes  the  point  that 
only  $70  million  of  this  sum  will  be  spent 
in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HART.  That  does  not  mean,  or 
does  it,  that  we  could  amend  the  bill  to 
reduce  the  figure  to  just  $70  million? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No:  we  cannot  do  that 
because  there  is  needed  a  long  lead  time. 
It  would  be  absolutely  foolish. 

Mr.  HART.  But  the  money  will  be 
spent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  What  I  said  was 
that  if  within  1  year  the  Russians  will 
be  obliging  enough  to  sit  down  at  the 
conference  table  as  suggested  by  the 
President,  agree  to  bring  under  inter- 
national control  their  defense  system, 
and  we  agree  to  do  the  same — then  the 
spending  of  S70  million  will  be  the  best 
investment  that  we  can  make.  For  it  can 
mean  the  preservation  of  mankind. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

First,  the  United  States  did  not  elect 
to  initiate  construction  of  an  anti-bal- 
listic-missile  system;  the  Russians  did. 
Second,  there  is  no  way  we  can  engage 
in  magic  wishing  and  make  this  nuclear 
age  disappear  or  remove  the  capacity 
of  the  Russians,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  French,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land or  China,  and  possibly  others  to 
incinerate  and  annihilate  life  from  this 
planet.  That  is  an  existing  fact.  Third, 
for  many  years,  of  necessity  and  prop- 
erly, the  super  powers  of  the  world 
have  engaged  themselves  in  a  race  of  of- 
fensive weapons — a  substantial  effort  of 
money,  manpower,  and  energy  devoted  to 
the  creation  of  a  balance  of  terror. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  pointed  out,  we  must 
assure  the  Russians  that  no  matter  what 
they  may  do,  we  will  preserve  our  ability 
to  retaliate  and  thus  provide  a  deterrent 
to  nuclear  annihilation. 

However,  I  respectfully  submit,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  are  entering  an  era 
when  that  no  longer  can  endure,  nor 
must  we  let  it.  In  view  of  the  points  I 
made  initially  that  we  cannot  put  the  nu- 
clear genie  back  in  the  bottle,  in  view  of 
the  fact  there  is  the  ability  for  mass 
destruction  from  many  sources.  I  believe 
the  resources  of  the  human  intellect  and 
spirit  must  be  directed  toward  something 
better,  and  I  suggest  that  the  deployment 
of  this  Sentinel  anti-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tem is  a  step  in  that  direction. 

I  feel  it  is  the  first  step  we  have  avail- 
able to  us  to  initiate  a  program  which  will 
lead,  hopefully,  to  a  climate  which  wiU 
permit  limitation  or  deemphasis  of  the 
construction  of  offensive  weapons. 

I  propose  that  instead  of  the  United 
States  devoting  all  of  its  energy,  time, 
and  resources  to  building  ever-increas- 
ingly  powerful  offensive  weapons,  which 
is  abhorrent  to  me  in  the  beginning,  that 
we  consider  the  prospects  of  building  a 
defensive  system  to  protect  ourselves  in- 
stead of  to  annihilate  our  fellow  man. 

I  believe  It  is  important  that  we  see 
the  first  glimmer  of  disarmament  in  the 


hope  of  an  anti-ballistlc-mlsslle  system. 
The  prospect  of  a  limited  antl-ballistic- 
mlsslle  system  has  brought  that  first, 
firm,  discernible  step  toward  disarma- 
ment that  this  world  has  enjoyed  since 
World  War  II. 

I  speak  now  of  the  necessity  for  the 
Soviet  Union  and  others  to  redesign  their 
missiles  in  order  to  provide  shielding,  to 
shield  the  explosive  materials  within  the 
warheads,  and  to  provide  decoy  materials 
and  to  otherwise  protect  those  missiles  to 
guard  against  the  prospect  that  we  may 
be  able  to  defend  against  them. 

As  a  result  of  these  measures  taken  in 
anticipation  of  our  defensive  posture,  we 
have  reduced  the  possibility  of  the  offen- 
sive power  of  Russian  offensive  weapons. 
Mr.  President.  I  was  privileged  to  make 
a  speech  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  not 
long  ago  calling  attention  to  a  state- 
ment by  Dr.  Weinberg,  Director  of  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory,  at  Rocke- 
feller University  In  a  speech  dealing  with 
atoms  for  peace.  Dr.  Weinberg  made 
essentially  the  proposal  I  have  made  that 
deployment  of  an  antl-ballistic-missile 
system  by  the  United  States  would  be  a 
positive  step  toward  the  possibility  of 
nuclear  disarmament. 

Then,  just  a  week  later.  T  spoke  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  point  out  that 
since  Congress  authorized  deployment  of 
the  Sentinel,  the  Russian  Foreign  Minis- 
ter in  the  public  press  indicated  his  de- 
sire to  open  negotiations  and  discussions 
on  the  possibility  of  disarmament. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  additional  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  believe 
that  having  authorized  this  emphasis  on 
defensive  weapons  and  having  taken  our 
first  step  away  from  the  spiraling  race 
toward  offensive  weapons,  that  if  we  were 
to  restrict  or  rescind  that  step  now,  it 
would  set  back  the  prospects  for  perma- 
nent peace  and  it  would  be  contrary  to 
the  hope  of  insuring  against  nuclear 
destruction. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Pi-esident,  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, as  well  as  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  in  the  Senate,  and  par- 
ticularly the  subcommittee  dealing  with 
defense  appropriations,  had  to  make  a 
decision  long  ago  on  how  best  we  could 
cut  military  appropriations  by  $5  or  $6 
billion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Chair  maintain  order  and  quiet  on  the 

floor  so  that  the  Senator  can  be  heard? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  our  committee  had  to  make  a 
decision  on  how  best  to  meet  this  $6 
billion  cut  in  our  expenditures.  A  deci- 
sion was  made  to  cut  military  appropria- 
tions by  more  than  $5  billion,  which 
would  result  in  nearly  a  $3  billion  cut  in 
actual  expenditures. 

The  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, as  was  the  case  in  the  Senate  Com- 
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mittee  on  Appropriations  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Department  of  Defense, 
asiced  the  Department  of  Defense  how 
best  we  could  make  the  big  cut  and  hurt 
them  the  least.  They  were  very  helpful  in 
coming  up  with  suggestions  as  to  where 
we  could  make  cuts.  They  admitted  it 
would  hurt,  but  they  suggested  where  it 
would  hurt  the  least. 

I  was  concerned  about  the  ABM  sys- 
tem which  is  being  described  here  today. 
I  thought  possibly  a  cut  would  be  made 
in  the  appropriation  for  it,  but,  appar- 
ently, the  Department  of  IDefense  places 
high  priority  on  the  ABM  system. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read,  from  part  5 
of  the  hearings.,  a  couple  of  questions  I 
asked  of  the  Defense  Secretary  and  his 
answers.  We  have  heard  telegrams  read 
from  scientists  and  other  people  giving 
advice  as  to  what  we  should  do  on  the 
ABM  system,  but  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
have  spent  their  lives  in  the  defense  of 
their  country.  We  have  people  appointed 
to  be  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Assist- 
ant Secretaries  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense wnose  business  it  is  to  know  what 
defense  requirements  are,  and  I  therefore 
believe  that  we  should  have  a  little  con- 
fidence in  them  in  what  they  have  to  say. 

On  page  2651  of  part  5  of  the  hearings, 
I  asked  Secretary  Clifford  this  question: 

Senator  Todno.  May  I  asic  one  more  ques- 
tion? What  Is  the  Defense  Department's  rea- 
son for  not  making  a  cut  in  the  Sentinel 
system?  ^ 

This  question  may  come  up  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

As  weU  it  did. 

Secretary  Clifford.  It  Is  our  belief  that  in 
view  of  all  the  circumstances  that  exist  In 
the  world  today  we  would  do  well  to  proceed 
with  the  Sentinel  system  I  understand  that 
It  Is  controversial  and  others  have  an  oppo- 
site opinion.  I  had  to  reach  a  decision.  I 
reached  the  decision  that  It  was  wise  to 
proceed  with  this. 

The  Soviets  already  have  the  beginning  of 
an  antl-ballistlc-mlssUe  system.  We  don't 
know  where  that  Is  going  to  lead.  AUo  we 
have  the  feeling  that  as  the  Red  Chinese 
progress  with  their  weapons  development  It 
would  be  wise  for  us  to  have  a  defensive 
system  so  that  In  the  event  China  should 
decide  to  threaten  with  nuclear  weapons 
someday,  we  would  have  something  more 
than  Just  massive  retaliation  to  rely  on. 

There  are  other  reasons  also.  One  Is  that  an 
antl-balllstlc-mlssUe  system  constitutes  a 
measure  of  protection  for  our  offensive  bal- 
listic missiles  against  some  of  the  first  enemy 
missiles  that  might  be  flred  against  our  mis- 
sile bases. 

In  addition  to  that.  It  might  be  of  great 
help  In  the  event  of  some  accidental  release 
of  an  enemy  missile. 

Also,  we  don't  know  what  Is  going  to  hap- 
pen In  the  world  In  the  future. 

We  don't  know  what  other  nations  are 
going  to  get  a  strategic  missile  system.  I 
don't  know.  There  are  other  nations  that  are 
pretty  well  along  the  way.  It  seems  to  me  we 
are  better  off  to  have  this  kind  of  system. 
We  can  get  It  for  some  »5.5  billion. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Russell.  General  Wheeler.  I  be- 
lieve that  has  been  the  view  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  for  sometime. 

General  WHKn.ni.  Those  are  the  views  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  yes.  sir. 

We  concur  completely  with  what  the  Sec- 
retary has  said. 

Senator  Youno.  You  must  place  a  very 
high  priority  on  It:  otherwise  you  would  have 
made  some  cuts  on  It,  Isn't  that  right? 


Secretary  Cldtou.  Yes,  sir.  It  made  a  dif- 
ference this  year — these  figures  are  only  gen- 
eral, maybe  Dr.  Brown  can  supply  them — but 
It  makes  a  difference  of  about  (deleted)  mil- 
lion In  expenditure  this  year,  something  In 
that  general  neighborhood. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
president.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  sad 
mistake  to  vote  today  not  to  proceed 
with  this  ABM  system.  We  need  the  ex- 
perience in  this  field,  if  nothing  else.  We 
must  not  lag  behind  the  Russians  in 
defense. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield,  for  the  chairman.  1  minute  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut [Mr.  E>ODD],  and  then  I  shall  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson!  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  June  of 
this  year  I  spoke  on  this  subject.  While  I 
make  no  pretense  of  being  anywhere  so 
knowledgeable  as  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  as  interested  as  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  general  problem. 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  this  critical 
hour  in  our  history,  we  cannot  afford  to 
do  less  than  undertake  this  program. 

The  basic  purpose  of  our  nuclear  ar- 
senal is  to  prevent  or  limit  aggression  and 
to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  nuclear  war- 
fare. 

Prom  this  standpoint  it  is  essential  that 
our  deterrent  capability  be  as  credible 
as  possible,  both  to  our  potential  enemies 
and  to  our  friends. 

Every  ounce  of  doubt  we  can  instill 
in  the  minds  of  our  f>otential  enemies 
and  every  ounce  of  confidence  we  can 
convey  to  our  friends  is  a  plus  from  the 
standpoint  of  enhancing  the  deterrence 
to  nuclear  warfare. 

We  are  dealing  here,  admittedly,  with 
certain  scientific  and  technologrical  un- 
knowns. But  we  are  also  dealing  with 
subtle  psychological  factors  that  may, 
In  the  final  analysis,  be  more  important 
than  weapons  systems  in  the  prevention 
of  nuclear  warfare. 

If  the  world  knows  that  the  United 
States  has  a  far  greater  arsenal  of  strate- 
gic nuclear  weapons  than  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  enhances  the  credibility  of  our 
deterrent  power,  and.  to  that  extent,  it 
encoiu-ages  those  who  depend  on  us  and 
fortifies  our  diplomacy. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  world  Is  in- 
formed, as  is  today  the  case,  that  the 
Soviets  have  achieved  parity  in  strategic 
mls&lles  and  will  shortly  surpass  us.  this 
inevitably  disheartens  our  friends,  weak- 
ens our  diplomacy,  and  emboldens  the 
Soviets. 

If  the  world  is  told  that  the  Soviets 
have  for  several  years  now  been  build- 
ing an  antimissile  defense  system,  while 
the  United  States  has  none,  this,  too, 
weakens  our  deterrent  capability  by  sow- 
ing more  doubts  in  the  minds  of  our 


friends  and  more  doubts  in  our  own 
minds,  and  it  puts  the  Kremlin  In  a 
stronger  position  to  play  the  dangerous 
game  of  poker  bluff  In  Its  diplomacy. 

No  one  knows  for  sure  how  extensive 
the  Soviet  antimissile  defense  system  is. 
No  one  knows,  moreover,  how  effective 
it  would  prove  against  a  massive  retalia- 
tory strike.  It  may  well  be  that  the  sys- 
tem Is  not  as  extensive  or  as  effective 
as  the  Soviets  would  like  the  world  to 
believe.  But  precisely  because  the  free 
world  does  not  know  for  sure,  it  will 
have  to  worry. 

I  said  in  June  that  In  any  given  crisis 
situation — and  we  are  in  one  now — the 
possibility  that  the  Soviet's  ABM  system 
may  be  significantly  effective  would  cer- 
tainly weigh  heavily  on  the  minds  of  our 
leaders  and  allies. 

Suppose  we  were  confronted  with  an- 
other Cuban  missile  crisis.  Suppose  that, 
instead  of  enjoying  overwhelming  stra- 
tegic superiority,  our  leaders  had  infor- 
mation that  the  Soviets  now  possessed 
a  substantial  superiority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  yield  me  1  addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DODD.  Suppose,  in  addition,  they 
had  intelligence  reports — accurate  or  in- 
accurate— that  the  Soviet  ABM  system 
had  a  high  degree  of  effectiveness  while 
we  had  no  system  of  any  kind. 

The  question  la:  Would  any  American 
confronted  with  such  a  situation,  be  able 
to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  as  President 
John  F.  Kermedy  did  at  the  time  of  the 
Cub£Ui  missile  crisis? 

Frankly,  I  seriously  doubt  it. 

That  is  why  I  say  we  cannot  do  less 
than  undertake  this  program  at  this 
time  in  history. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
nothing  startling  or  new  in  the  informa- 
tion and  arguments  which  opponents  of 
the  ABM  have  made  today  against  de- 
ployment of  the  Sentinel  ABM. 

We  have  been  through  all  the  technical 
Issues  relating  to  Sentinel  before,  here 
on  the  Senate  floor,  and  the  Senate  made 
clear  by  decisive  votes  on  two  occasions 
that  the  time  had  come  to  move  on  our 
Sentinel  ABM  system,  to  get  it  off  the 
drawing  boards,  and  get  into  its  actual 
development.  The  fact  is,  deployment 
will  tend  to  speed  and  advance  the  de- 
velopment and  improvement  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

To  quote  again  the  description  of  this 
Sentinel  program,  approved  by  Secretary 
of  Defense  Clifford,  and  supported  by  the 
Senate  in  two  overwhelming  votes : 

T'he  Sentinel  missile  defense  system  is  de- 
signed to  (a)  prevent  a  successful  missile 
attack  from  China  through  the  late  1970°8 
(with  the  capability  to  continue  to  deny  or 
at  least  substantially   reduce  damage  from 
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threau  In  later  years);  (b)  limit  damage 
from  an  accidental  launch  from  any  source; 
and  (c)  provide  the  opUon  for  increased 
defense  of  our  Muiuteman  force,  If  necessary 
in  the  future. 

The  ability  to  protect  ourselves  from  un- 
acceptable damage  from  a  numerlcaUy  large 
and  technically  advanced  missile  force  such 
as  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  yet  tech- 
nically feasible.  However,  the  Sentinel  system 
will  complicate  any  attack  on  the  tJnlted 
States. 

We  wlU  continue  an  Intensive  R&D  pro- 
gram in  an  attempt  to  provide  Increasingly 
effective  means  to  limit  damage  from  both 
the  advancing  Chinese  and  the  Soviet  missile 
threats. 


I  am  surprised  at  the  emphasis  some 
of  my  colleagues  seem  to  place  on  some 
chancy  predictions  of  Chinese  ICBM 
progress.  Let  us  face  It.  Mr.  President, 
predictions  In  this  area  are  a  hazardous 
and  unreliable  business.  Estimates  have 
been  wrong  before:  they  will  be  wrong 
again,  especially  ones  derived  from  in- 
formation on  weapons  developments  by 
a  secretive  adversary.  As  one  example,  I 
remind  you  that  our  intelligence  com- 
munity clearly  underestimated  how  soon 
Red  China  would  get  its  first  H-bomb. 

In  any  event,  the  responsible  officials 
In  the  administration  and  the  respon- 
sible Senate  committees  have  scrutinized 
all  the  intelligence  information  that  is 
available  on  weapons  progress  by  our 
Chinese  and  Soviet  adversaries  and  find 
no  justification  for  any  delay  in  Sentinel 
deployment.  Indeed.  Secretary  CUfford, 
after  evaluating  the  very  latest  intelli- 
gence data,  has  explicitly  exempted  the 
Sentinel  ABM  from  current  budget  cuts. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  matter  as  in 
other  key  defense  issues,  we  should  keep 
our  eye  on  the  broad  picture,  on  what 
our  adversaries  are  up  to,  and  on  what 
is  going  on  In  the  real  world. 

Certainly,  one  lesson  of  the  shocking 
Soviet-led  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  is 
the  unpredictability  of  Soviet  military 

moves. 

Moreover,  this  impredictablllty  Is 
demonstrated  just  at  the  time  when  the 
Soviets  are  driving  ahead  to  reach  a  level 
of  nuclear  parity  with  the  United  States 
in  strategic  power,  however  that  may  be 
measured  in  terms  of  the  ratio  between 
offensive  and  defensive  systems. 

In  any  future  period  in  which  the  So- 
viets might  attain  either  nuclear  equal- 
ity or  nuclear  superiority,  we  would  be 
prudent  to  assume  that  Soviet  policy 
would  be  tempted  to  undertake  more 
acute  and  more  dangerous  risks  of  con- 
frontation with  the  West. 

■Why,  in  the  name  of  commonsense, 
should  we  now  delay  our  effort  to  main- 
tain a  viable  strategic  deterrent  at  the 
very  moment  in  world  history  when  what 
Is  urgently  needed  is  a  greater  effort  on 
our  part? 

Mr.  President,  may  I  discuss  briefly 
again  this  question  of  trying  to  negotiate 
with  the  Soviets  on  the  limitation  of  stra- 
tegic weapons.  Is  it  not  just  good  sense 
that  we  cannot  negotiate  with  the  Soviets 
on  the  subject  of  the  ABM  if  we  do  not 
have  an  ABM?  The  Soviets  were  the  first 
to  deploy  an  ABM  and  they  are  continu- 
ing to  improve  it.  How  are  we  going  to 
reach  a  limitation  agreement  with  them 
on  the  ABM  if  we  armounce  right  here 


and  now  that  we  are  not  going  ahead 

with  our  system?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  have  2  minutes? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  On  Monday,  when 
the  Senate  had  this  question  before  it 
initially,  the  Senate  put  to  the  test  the 
argument  that  to  go  ahead  with  our  ABM 
would  prejudice  the  possibility  of  talks 
with  the  Soviets  on  nuclear  weapons 
limitation.  Well,  on  that  Monday  we 
voted  to  go  ahead  with  deployment,  and 
on  Wednesday— 2  days  later— they  an- 
nounced for  the  first  time  their  willing- 
ness to  talk  with  us  on  these  issues. 

Does  anyone  in  his  right  mind  think 
for  a  moment  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  negotiate  seriously  with  an  adver- 
sary that  did  not  have  the  kind  of  mili- 
tary muscle  the  Soviet  Union  under- 
stands? 

Mr.  President,  Czechoslovakia  was  a 
sister  Communist  state.  Of  all  situations. 
one  would  expect  they  would  negotiate 
right  on  to  the  end.  Even  dealing  with  a 
sister  Communist  state,  what  did  they 
do?  They  put  a  ring  of  military  force 
around  Czechoslovakia,  and  then  be- 
tween midnight  and  breakfast  they  occu- 
pied the  whole  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  way  the  So- 
viets negotiate:  They  impose  their  will 
wherever  the  risks  for  them  are  not  pro- 
hibitive. Surely,  we  must  have  learned 
something  from  the  lessons  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  and  now  from  Czecho- 
slovakia on  the  subject  of  what  makes 
the  Russians  talk  seriously  and  meaning- 
fully. 

The  President's  chief  civilian,  mili- 
tary, and  scientific  advisers  unanimously 
urge  this  ABM  program.  The  President 
has  asked  us  to  give  him  the  funds  so  he 
can  move  ahead  with  this  program.  The 
Senate  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  Appropriations  have  recommended 
that  the  funds  for  deployment  be  pro- 
vided. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  would  ex- 
pect most  Senators  to  follow  the  con- 
sidered advice  of  those  with  the  special 
duty  and  responsibility  to  judge  these 
critical  matters  in  formulating  our  Na- 
tion's strategic  weapons  policy. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  kind  of  world  in 
which  we  are  living  today.  I  submit  the 
prudent  thing  to  do  is  to  move  from 
strength.  If  we  do  that,  we  wUl  have  the 
best  chance  of  avoiding  a  nuclear  In- 
cineration of  most  of  mankind. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  ThttrmondL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
disturbing  to  see  this  important  advance 
in  our  defense  system  once  again  Ijeoome 
the  subject  of  controversy.  When  Soviet 
tanks  rumbled  across  Czechoslovakia,  I 
should  have  thought  that  perceptive  ob- 
servers of  international  political  realities 
would  see  the  futility  of  a  defense  policy 
based  in  its  essence  on  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  would  have 
thought  that  the  saber-rattling  state- 
ments of  the  Soviet  leaders  attempting 
to  justify  some  future  military  thrust 
into  West  Germany,  under  the  guise  of 


stemming  the  rebirth  of  militarism, 
would  have  dealt  an  additional  blow  to 
the  concept  of  weakening  our  own  de- 
fense in  order  to  persuade  our  Soviet 
enemy  of  our  peaceful  intentions.  Yet, 
we  have  seen  that  250  Czechoslovaklans 
are  not  yet  cold  in  their  graves  when 
once  again  we  are  asked  to  Impede,  to 
slow  down,  and  to  weaken  our  own  de- 
fense capaJjility. 

I  was  plesised  with  the  statement  of 
Defense    Secretary    Clark    Clifford    on 
September  5  that  our  antl-balllstic-mis- 
sile  program  would  be  exempt  from  any 
Pentagon  budget  cuts.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  American  people  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  recognize  the  serious 
state  of  our  defense  capability.  In  1961 
the  United  States  had  a  megatonnage 
delivery  capability  in  a  ratio  of  2  to  1 
over  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  By  1971.  if 
the  present  trends  continue,  the  Soviets 
will  have  a  delivery  capability  of  30,000 
megatonnage   compared  to  our   15.000 
megatons,  a  complete  reversal  in  a  10- 
year  period.  In  the  last  year  the  Soviet 
Union   has  increased  Its  ICBM's   from 
340  to  720;  they  have  more  than  doubled 
their  capability  in  1  year.  By  1970.  at  the 
present  rate,  the  Soviets  will  have  caught 
up  vrith  the  United  States  in  the  number 
of  ICBM's. 

The  deployment  of  the  ABM  system 
is  one  of  the  most  important  Items  for 
which  appropriations  are  made  in  the 
bill;  It  is  directly  related  to  the  future 
security  of  this  country.  It  was  the  sub- 
ject of  exhaustive  debate  and  study  in 
the  committee  proceedings. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  Sentinel  system— 
the  initial  deployment  of  the  Spartan- 
Sprint  anti-ballistic-missile  system  to  de- 
fend our  military  installations  and  some 
of  our  cities  against  the  possibility  of  an 
ICBM  attack  from  the  Chinese  People's 
Republic. 

The  author  of  this  amendment  is  at- 
tempting to  eliminate  $387.4  million  for 
construction  of  Sentinel  facilities.  The 
major  argument  recently  advanced  is 
that  the  Red  Chinese  are  falling  behind 
in  their  schedule  for  the  development  of 
an  ICBM.  and  that  because  of  this 
"breather"  the  United  States  can  delay 
the  installation  of  the  Sentinel  system 
without  any  harm  to  overall  security. 

The  best  authorities  from  the  Defense 
IntelUgence  Agency  and  from  the  Army 
testified  to  the  committee's  satisfaction 
that  the  Red  Chinese  ICBM  development 
is  a  definite  threat.  At  the  same  time 
they  revealed  alarming  changes  in  the 
overall  strategic  balance  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Our 
military  advisers  told  us  that  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  from  the  installa- 
tion of  the  Sentinel  is  that  it  will  estab- 
lish a  base  which  could  be  expanded  In 
a  relatively  short  time  to  a  more  com- 
prehensive, larger  system  for  use  against 
the  Soviet  threat  if  it  is  required. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Sentinel  system  is  a  very  complex  sys- 
tem which  will  take  time  to  establish,  to 
bring  it  into  an  operational  readiness 
status,  to  test  all  the  components  and  to 
establish  with  some  degree  of  competence 
what  we  can  and  cannot  do  with  it. 
Regardless  of  any  delays  that  might  be 
experienced  by  our  enemies,  the  fact  re- 
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mains  that  it  is  unwise  to  concentrate 
on  and  rely  too  much  on  a  single  sys- 
tem for  the  future  security  of  the  United 
States.  Should  we  conclude  that  an  ade- 
quate offensive  nuclear  strategic  weapon 
capability  will  guarantee  our  security  we 
would  be  overlooking  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant elements  of  the  problem.  If  the 
Soviets  develop  a  capable  antimissile  de- 
fense, and  there  is  every  indication  that 
they  are  doing  so.  then  our  calculations 
on  the  capability  of  our  offensive  weap- 
ons will  not  be  valid. 

It  has  been  ably  said  by  Gen.  Harold 
Johnson,  former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  that  deterrence  is  as  much  a  state 
of  mind  as  it  is  a  physical  mventory  of 
strategic  weapons.  Deterrence  is,  he  says, 
as  much  what  the  enemy  believes  that 
we  have,  as  it  is  what  we  actually  have. 
It  is  his  opinion  that  the  more  uncertain- 
ties we  create,  the  greater  chance  we 
have  to  avoid  a  nuclear  exchange. 

As  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
sees  the  problem,  this  is  not  a  question  of 
arms  control  or  nuclear  power;  this  is  a 
case  of  the  Soviets  building  a  defense 
against  our  strategic  weapon  delivery 
systems  while  we  do  nothing  but  re- 
search. 

It  is  already  well  known  that  the  Ga- 
losh system  around  Moscow  is  clearly  an 
antlballistic  missile.  It  is  also  known  that 
the  exten^ve  installations  in  the  so- 
called  Tamui  line  could  well  be  anti- 
missile defense.  It  is  unwise  to  discuss 
the  details  of  intelligence  collection  on 
this  vital  subject  in  an  unclassified  at- 
mosphere. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  sum- 
marize the  main  arguments  for  proceed- 
ing promptly  with  the  development  of 
the  Sentinel  ABM  system : 

First.  This  is  a  very  complex  system. 
The  Army  needs  every  opportimlty  to 
test  the  equipment,  and  it  needs  a  base 
from  which  to  begin.  Even  with  good  re- 
sults, it  will  take  approximately  4  years 
to  make  the  Sentinel  system  operational. 

Second.  If  there  is  some  delay  in  Red 
Cliinese  development  of  an  ICBM.  we 
should  take  advantage  of  the  additional 
time  gained  to  iron  out  difficulties  and 
perfect  the  Sentinel  system. 

Third.  The  Sentinel  will  not  only  de- 
fend against  an  ICBM  attack  by  Red 
China,  but  also  it  will  provide  the  United 
States  with  protection  against  an  acci- 
dental or  irrational  ICBM  launch  by  any 
power. 

Fourth.  The  capability  provided  by 
Sentinel  will  discourage  nuclear  prolif- 
eration among  lesser  powers. 

Fifth.  Acting  on  good  faith,  on  the 
DOD  decision  announced  by  Secretary 
McNamara,  and  subsequently  reaffirmed 
by  Secretary  Clifford  the  Army  has  let 
contracts,  hired  people,  and  formed  tech- 
nical teams  to  get  the  Sentinel  project 
moving.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
many  employees  who  were  released  by 
cutbacks  in  NASA  projects  have  found 
work  on  the  Sentinel  project. 

Sixth.  The  Army  needs  to  break  ground 
and  start  construction.  Any  delay  in  es- 
tablishing these  sites  will  cause  a  whip- 
lash in  the  development  of  other  essen- 
tial components.  In  other  words,  delay  in 
construction  will  snowball  other  delays. 

Seventh.  To  those  who  object  to  Sen- 
tinel development  on  the  grounds  that 


we  cannot  test  the  system  completely,  I 
point  out  that  neither  can  we  test  Mln- 
uteman  or  Polaris  in  that  context.  To 
those  who  now  argue  against  Sentinel 
on  that  basis.  I  ask,  how  did  they  vote 
on  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963? 

Eighth.  I  should  like  to  point  out  the 
growth  capacity  of  the  Sentinel  system. 
While  it  is  admittedly  oriented  against 
the  Red  Chinese  threat,  it  also  has  a 
capability  against  the  more  dangerous 
threat  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Additional 
faces  can  be  added  to  the  missile  site 
radars,  and  the  perimeter  acquisition 
radars,  to  give  wider  coverage  and  ex- 
pand the  capability  of  the  Sentinel. 

Ninth.  The  Sentinel  would  provide 
protection  against  accidental  missile 
launch  from  any  nation,  and.  as  I  have 
stated,  it  would  provide  increased  de- 
fense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  could  yield  it  on  the  blU, 
I  might  need  3  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  All  right,  3  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  And  it  would  pro- 
vide increased  defense  of  our  Minuteman 
and  other  strategic  forces,  including  our 
strategic  bomber  bases. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  18,  1968,  Secre- 
tary Clark  Clifford  wrote  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  I,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  a 
letter  on  this  subject.  I  would  just  make 
this  point  in  his  words.  He  said: 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  eUminate 
construction  and  procurement  funds  In  fiscal 
year  1969  for  the  deployment  of  the  Sen- 
tinel System. 

Also,  I  would  remind  the  Senate  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — all  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff — have  recommended  go- 
ing ahead  with  this  program.  I  would 
further  remind  the  Senate  that  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Air  Force  favor  going  ahead  with  the 
program.  I  would  remind  the  Senate  that 
Secretary  Clifford,  in  that  letter,  said 
that  if  we  do  not  go  ahead  now,  with  a 
proposal  of  the  kind  that  is  being  ad- 
vanced here.  It  will  'disrupt  the  work 
currently  underway,  and,  more  seriously, 
would  lose  some  2  years  in  the  avail- 
ability of  an  operating  system  which,  in 
my  judgment,  is  important  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States." 

In  the  same  letter.  Secretary  Clifford 
made  this  statement : 

The  Soviets  are,  at  the  present  time,  de- 
ploying a  ballistic  missile  defense  around 
Moscow. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  we  afford  not 
to  go  ahead,  when  the  Soviets  have  their 
system  already  deployed?  I  repeat,  we 
are  4  or  5  years  behind  now,  and  we  can- 
not afford  to  wait.  Some  people  have 
said  this  system  is  unproved.  That  is 
untrue.  We  have  been  doing  research  on 
the  system  for  about  12  years.  We  have 
spent  $3  billion  doing  research  on  the 
system,  and  we  are  ready,  now,  to  go 
ahead. 

I  would  remind  the  Senate  that  the 
record  shows  that  this  system  has  proved 
successful  during  the  research  stage,  and 
we  are  and  have  been  able  to  track  and 


destroy  incoming  missiles.  Since  1961, 
we  have  been  able  to  destroy  incoming 
missiles. 

This  will  be  a  deterrent.  It  will  add 
more  muscle  and  more  strength  to  our 
national  defense. 

I  should  now  like  to  quote  from  page 
612  of  part  2  of  the  record  of  hearings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  me  2 
more  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Very  well.  I  will  ask  the 
Senator  to  conclude  at  the  end  of  that 
2  minutes,  please.  I  yield  the  Senator 
2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Under  the  heading 
"Sentinel  System,"  Senator  Stewnis 
asked  this  question  of  General  Johnson, 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  and  re- 
ceived this  reply: 

Senator  Stennis.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  still  recom- 
mend the  development  of  an  ABM  system 
to  protect  against  a  Soviet  missile  attack 
Is  this  correct? 

General  Johnsok.  Yes.  In  addressing  ac- 
tions on  force  levels  for  the  |  deleted  |  the 
JCS  have  stated  that  "none  Is  more  neces- 
sary for  the  defense  of  the  United  States  than 
the  deployment  of  an  effective  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  against  the  Soviet  Union." 

That  is  the  statement  of  General  John- 
son, the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  cannot 
help  but  remind  the  Senators  who  oppose 
the  deployment  of  Sentinel  for  economic 
reasons,  that  the  Soviets  are  not  reluc- 
tant to  make  a  heavy  investment  in  a 
similar  system.  The  difference  in  Ameri- 
can and  Soviet  attitudes  towards  strate- 
gic defense  today,  might  well  mean  vic- 
tory or  defeat  in  a  nuclear  showdown 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
I  may  require. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  heard  every 
word  of  this  very  line  debate.  Just  by 
way  of  summary,  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  this  fact :  We 
cannot  here,  now,  settle  the  scientific 
question  that  may  be  involved.  The  time 
has  long  since  passed,  this  year,  for  that 
question  to  be  settled  by  us. 

We  cannot  settle  the  question  of  a  nu- 
clear treaty.  I  hope  we  will  have  one 
before  us  someday.  I  hope  it  will  be  one 
I  can  support.  But  we  do  not  have  it 
today,  so  we  need  not  let  the  argument 
go  off  on  that  point.  Our  preparedness 
cannot  wait  imtil  a  nuclear  treaty  can  be 
adopted. 

I  believe  the  very  reverse  of  that  is 
true.  We  have  no  choice.  We  must  go  for- 
ward. So  the  only  question  is,  have  we 
reached  the  point  where  we  should  take 
this  particular  step? 

As  one  who  has  come  through  all  of 
this  for  years,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
time  has  finally  come  that  we  should 
move  forward,  certainly  to  the  extent  of 
this  small  step  in  this  ABM  system,  be- 
cause to  really  make  the  research  effec- 
tive, we  must  take  this  step  toward  de- 
ployment. It  is  a  part  of  the  research 
picture  itself.  Although  it  is  classified  as 
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deployment  money,  this  Is  really  an- 
other forward  step  in  research  in  this 
uncharted  and  unknown  field. 

Certainly  I  cannot  guarantee,  and  no 
one  else  can,  the  effectiveness  of  an  an- 
ti-missile-missile system,  nor  the  effec- 
tiveness of  an  offensive  missile  system. 
We  have  got  to  do  our  best  to  have  both, 
until  there  is  a  substantial  change  in  the 
Soviet  attitude;  and,  with  all  deference 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  major  burden  of  his  argu- 
ment is  that  the  Russian  anti-ballistic- 
missile  system  is  not  making  progress. 

Certainly  that  is  not  the  test  here.  It 
is  not  the  question  here.  I  think  the 
main  thing  to  hope  for  with  reference  to 
an  ABM  system  anyway  is  to  save  some 
lives.  If  it  Is  only  10  million  or  20  million 
lives,  those  lives  are  certainly  worth 
sRviriE. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  3  minutes  on  the 
bill  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
no  understanding  between  Communist 
Russia  and  the  United  States  about  an 
effective  method  of  reducing  the  expense 
of  preparing  the  respective  nations  for 
military  defense.  Even  though  there  is 
no  such  luiderstandlng,  in  my  opinion 
the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  utilize 
to  the  fullest  extent  all  methods  of  pro- 
tecting itself  would  be  tantamount  to 
imilateral  disarmament. 

We  can  just  wager  that  Russia  will 
move  forvi'ard.  If  we  feel  secure  and  do 
nothing  under  the  belief  that  Russia 
will  do  nothing,  we  will  be  making  a  very 
serious  mistake. 

I  am  alarmed  month  after  month 
when  I  read  about  the  certainty  with 
which  the  United  States  will  go  to  the 
moon  in  advance  of  Russia.  Only  a  week 
or  two  ago.  to  our  great  surprise  we 
foiuid  that  Russia  in  all  probability  has 
developed  scientific  implements  and 
equipment  that  places  her  ahead  of  us 
in  that  field  in  which  we  have  been  so 

ftCtlV6 . 

I  do  not  want  to  be  the  promoter  of 
unilateral  defense.  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  any  judgment  on  the  part  of 
our  citizens  or  on  the  part  of  any  Con- 
gressman that  Russian  scientists  do  not 
measure  up  to  our  scientists  is  erroneous 
and  forebodes  calamity  if  we  proceed  on 
that  assimiptlon. 

On  the  basis  of  what  I  have  just  said, 
1  will  vote  against  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  will  do  so  in 
spite  of  the  high  regard  that  I  have  for 
him,  for  his  devotion  to  his  country,  and 
for  his  purpose  to  serve  effectively  and 
efficiently. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Out  of 
whose  time? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  On  the  bill. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  " 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  wants  2  minutes, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  those  2  minutes 
we  will  be  prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  earlier  In 
the  day  I  gave  my  reasons  in  support  of 
the  amendment.  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size again  that  the  amendment  would 
strike  only  the  funds  which  would  be 
available  for  the  deployment  of  this 
system.  It  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  funds  for  research,  which  would  go 
forward. 

My  argument  for  postponing  all  de- 
ployment of  the  system  is  simply  that 
the  system  itself,  if  it  is  deployed — even 
a  thin  system— would  not  give  protection 
against  even  a  limited  Chinese  threat. 
It  would  give  no  protection  at  all  against 
the  Soviet  threat.  If  the  system  is  In- 
stalled, the  Soviets  will  match  our  system 
with  a  similar  system  and  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will 
be  able  to  build  defense  missiles  which 
will  penetrate  our  ABM  system.  The 
Chinese  have  the  technological  capability 
to  do  so  as  well.  And.  in  the  end,  we  will 
be  in  the  same  relative  position  that  we 
are  in  now,  except  that  there  will  have 
been  an  expenditure  of  $40  billion  to  $70 
billion.  And  we  will  have  filled  the  land 
and  choked  the  earth  with  more  and 
more  nuclear  weapons. 

I  think  that  we  should  wait  to  see  If 
the  Soviets  continue  the  installation  of 
their  system.  I  suggest  that  we  find  out 
in  the  coming  6  months  or  so  whether 
the  Soviet  Union  has  any  intention  at  all 
of  reaching  any  agreement  with  us  upon 
the  limitation  of  nuclear  weapons.  While 
it  now  seems  there  is  only  a  small  chance, 
we  may  gain  such  an  agreement. 

I  close  by  simply  answering  one  argu- 
ment which  concerned  me  greatly  in  this 
debate.  I  refer  to  the  argument  that  we 
should  deploy  this  system  to  protect 
American  lives.  We  are  all  concerned 

about  American  lives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
an  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  argument  is  not 
correct  because  it  proceeds  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Soviets  will  not  In- 
stall a  similar  system.  I  repeat,  if  we  in- 
stall an  ABM  system,  the  Soviets  will 
counter  and  build  more  offensive  mis- 
siles able  to  penetrate  the  system.  This 
selective  argument  leaves  the  impression 
that  somehow  those  of  us  who  oppose 
this  measure  are  not  so  concerned  about 
himian  life. 

We  are  all  concerned.  However,  the 
reality  we  must  face  In  the  Installation 


of  that  system  involves  a  recognition  that 
the  Soviets  will  do  the  same.  My  own 
judgment  is  that  the  danger  to  the  world 
and  to  human  life  in  this  coimtry  and 
throughout  the  world  will  be  Increased 
because  of  this  new  escalation  of  the 
arms  race.  The  savings  of  human  life 
and  perhaps  of  civilization  will  come 
about  because  some  country — and  I  hope 
it  is  the  United  States— will  take  at  least 
1  more  year — a  delay  we  can  safey  take, 
according  to  our  Intelligence— to  see 
whether  we  should  actually  lead  the  way 
to  the  insUllation  of  a  heavy  ABM  sys- 
tem before  the  Soviet  Union  takes  that 
step. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 

Illinois.  _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Senator  whether  it  is  true  that  all  five 
scientific  and  technical  advisers  of  past 
Presidents  have  objected  to  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  anti-ballistic-mlssile  system. 
I  further  ask  him  whether  this  would 
not  lead  us  to  believe  that  technical 
advice  is  available  and  that  we  should 
not  rush  ahead,  but  should  let  a  new 
President,  soon  to  be  elected,  reassess  the 
situation,  and  give  an  appraisal  of  the 
situation  to  Congress  early  in  the  next 
session. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  two  telegrams  I  have  re- 
ceived from  these  scientists. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ambrioce.  Mass.. 

July  23.  1968. 
Senator  Sherman  Cooper, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Even  though  Congress  Iws,  by  the  author- 
ization of  funds,  confirmed  as  national  pol- 
icy the  intention  to  proceed  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  antibaUlstic  missile  system  we 
believe  that  it  would  be  wise  to  delay  this 
deployment  for  a  period  of  a  year  or  more, 
as  was  proposed  by  the  Cooper-Hart  amend- 
ment and  as  is  still  possible  through  dele- 
tion of  appropriations. 

The  Soviets  now  appear  to  be  ready  to 
negotiate  on  the  limitation  of  offensive  and 
defensive  nuclear  weapons.  We  believe  that 
such  restraint  would  be  advantageous  to  both 
sides  in  terms  of  a  more  stable  deterrent,  a 
safer  world,  and  substantial  financial  savings 
and  therefore  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
chance  that  the  negotiations  might  be  suc- 
cessful. This  presents  the  attractive  possi- 
bUity  that,  by  delaying  Sentinel  deploj-ment 
for  a  year,  we  could  facilitate  agreement  and 
possibly  avoid  a  substantial  Investment  in 
futility. 

The  Chinese  are  believed  to  be  at  least  a 
year  behind  the  schedule  that  lead  to  the 
proposal  for  a  Chlnese-orlented  SenUnel  sys- 
tem and  this  gives  us  the  option  to  delay  our 
deployment  without  compromising  that  ob- 
jective of  the  system  if  It  Is  needed. 

WWle  the  most  Important  arguments 
against  Sentinel  deployment  do  not  Involve 
financial  considerations,  the  fact  that  funds 
are  particularly  short  this  year  provides  an 
additional  reason  for  deferment. 

Research  and  development  in  this  field 
should  continue   to  he  pursued   with  vigor 
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and  the  Nation  Btaould  b«  ready.  If  clrcum- 
stanc«a  dictate,  to  taJce  advantage  of  a  favor- 
able breakthrougb  to  a  really  effective 
system  of  missile  defense  If  it  should  occur. 
The  premature  deployment  of  the  Ineffective 
system  contemplated  at  present  would,  In 
our  Judgment,  do  more  to  inhibit  than  to 
promote  this  readiness,  and  we  advise  against 
such  a  course. 

Hans  A.  Bxths. 

Cornell  University. 
Gbobck  B.  Kistiakowskt, 

Harvard  University. 
Jekoue  B.  Wikskeb, 

MIT. 
HrascitT  F.  Yoax. 

University  of  California. 


Cambridcx,  Mass. 
Senator  John  Sherman  Coopcx. 
Senate  Office  Building.   Washington.   D.C.: 

Secretary  McNamara's  speech  of  Septem- 
ber 18.  1887,  might  have  given  unintention- 
ally the  Impression  that  I  endorse  Im- 
mediate st&rt  of  deployment  of  Sentinel 
thin  ABM  system  I  do  not.  Such  may  be 
postponed  now  without  endangering  our  na- 
tional security  therefore  I  respectfully  urge 
support  of  amendments  whose  Intent  Is  to 
deny  rund*~(or  site  acquisition  and  for  pre- 
producttoa- efforts.  I  urge,  however,  con- 
tinuation of  vigorous  R  and  D  on  ABM  sys- 
tems and  relevant  technology. 

G.  B.  Kistiakowskt. 

hb.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
make  the  same  request  with  respect  to 
some  material  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  desires  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  If  that 
material  is  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
I  cannot 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  the  request. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  prepared  by  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett] 
regarding  the  $387.4  million  appropria- 
tion requested  for  deployment  of  the 
Sentinel  anti-ballistic-missile  system.  Al- 
though necessarily  absent  today.  Senator 
Bartlett  supports  the  amendment  that 
Senator  Cooper  and  I  have  offered  to 
strike  this  item  from  the  defense  appro- 
priations bill  and  wants  Senators  to  know 
why  he  does  so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

No  MoNrr  Now  ro«  Scntinkx.  Missilxs 
(Statement  by  Senator  BAaTLrrr) 

Mr.  BArrurrr.  Mr.  President,  were  the  po- 
tential for  disaster  not  always  present,  were 
the  cost  not  so  awfully  great,  one  might 
derive  some  grim  humor  from  the  game  of 
nuclear  oneupsmanshlp  in  which  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  en- 
gaged for  over  twenty  years.  The  plays  In  the 
game  have  been  simple.  We  develop  an  offen- 
sive missile  syttem  capable  of  destroying 
most.  If  not  all.  of  the  Soviet  Union:  they 
develop  a  system  of  like  capablUty.  We  de- 
velop a  system  capable  of  penetrating  the 
Soviet  missile  system,  and  they  develop  one 
capable  of  penetrating  ours.  We  develop  a 
defensive  system  against  Soviet  missile  at- 
tack: the  Soviets  develop  a  system  which  can 
penetrate  our  defenses.  The  Soviets  develop 
a  defensive  system:  we  develop  a  system  to 
penetrate  their  defenses.  We  develop  more 
destructive  offensive  weapons;  they  follow 
our  example. 

And  thus  we  could  continue  ad  infinitum. 
The  game  of  action  and  reaction  could  con- 
Unue   without  end,  providing  a  more  dra- 


matic demonstration  of  Newton's  law  of 
motion  that  he  could  ever  have  imagined 
possible.  With  macabre  determination  and 
persistence,  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  march  to  the  tune  of  the  same 
drummer.  The  drummer  invites  us  to  a  dance 
of  death,  destruction  and  world-wide  calam- 
ity. We  seem  unwilling  or  unable  to  resist 
the  call. 

The  defense  appropriations  bill  which  we 
are  now  considering  invites  us  to  take  a  giant 
step  in  the  game  of  actioq  and  reaction.  We 
are  tieing  asked  to  provide  •S87.4  million  for 
the  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  Anti-Bal- 
listic Missile  System.  My  initial  reaction, 
Mr.  President,  would  be  to  say  no.  Let  us 
provide  no  more  money  to  continue  this 
game:  let  us  halt  this  madness  here  and 
now.  But  only  momentary  reflection  shows 
how  foolish  that  reaction  would  be.  Like  it 
or  not,  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  a  reality 
and  one  to  which  we  cannot  unilaterally 
bring  to  a  halt.  We  would  stop  the  devel- 
opment and  deployment  of  more  sophisti- 
cated weapons  of  nuclear  destruction  at  our 
peril  and  the  peril  of  ovtr  allies.  The  balance 
of  terror  will  remain  one  of  the  cruel  facts 
of  life  until  we  can  negotiate  multi-lateral 
agreements  which  will  bring  the  nuclear 
arms  race  to  a  halt. 

The  question  then  becomes  whether  the 
appropriation  of  money  for  deployment  of 
the  Sentinel  system  Is  a  move  In  the 
game  which  we  should  take  now.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  answer  Is  no.  If  there  could 
be  reasonable  assurance  the  installation 
of  the  Sentinel  system,  either  the  ■thin" 
system  which  is  here  proposed  or  the  "thick" 
system  which  seems  the  inevitable  develop- 
ment, offers  a  reasonably  effective  system 
of  defense  which  will  not  be  outmoded  be- 
fore its  deployment  is  completed.  I  would 
vote  for  this  $387.4  million  appropriation.  If 
it  were  demonstrable  that  possession  of  this 
system  would  give  us  some  significant  ad- 
vantage In  the  nuclear  arms  race,  then  I 
would  favor  this  appropriation.  But  no  as- 
surance can  be  given  regarding  either  prop- 
osition and.  on  the  contrary,  cogent  argu- 
ments have  been  made  that  quite  their  op- 
posites  are  true. 

We  are  told.  Mr.  President,  that  this  S387 
million  would  be  for  the  deployment  of  a 
"thin"  Sentinel  system  against  the  threat 
of  attack  by  the  Red  Chinese.  Now  It  Is  cer- 
tainly possible  that  the  Chinese  may  launch 
a  nuclear  attack  against  this  nation,  but  it  Is 
amply  clear  that  If  they  did.  they  would  do  so 
at  their  p>erll.  Without  the  Sentinel,  the 
United  States  has  the  capacity  to  destroy  vir- 
tually all  of  Red  China,  vast  as  that  land  is. 
That  capcKTity  will  not  be  significantly  aug- 
mented by  the  Sentinel.  The  Chinese,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  yet  to  fire  their  first 
ICBM  missile  and  it  Is  not  likely  that  they 
will  develop  any  significant  missile  capacity 
In  the  next  several  years.  Why  then,  I  wonder, 
should  we  Install  a  missile  system  against  a 
Chinese  threat  which  has  not  yet  material- 
ized and  Is  not  likely  to  materialize  for  a 
whUe  yet.  Why  especially  should  we  establish 
such  a  system  when  it  seems  reasonably  cer- 
tain ttiat  by  the  time  the  Chinese  do  become 
a  threat,  our  antlbalilstic  missile  system  will 
be  obsolete?  I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that 
there  are  no  convincing  answers  to  these 
questions. 

I  submit  further.  Mr.  President,  as  others 
have  also,  that  the  proposed  "thin"  Sen- 
tinel system  is  Intended  not  so  much  as  a 
deterrent  against  Chinese  attack  as  it  Is  the 
tieglnnlng  of  a  much  vaster  system  against 
the  real  Soviet  threat.  We  must,  therefore, 
addreas  ourselves  to  the  need  for  such  a  sys- 
tem as  a  defense  against  possible  Soviet 
attack. 

Just  as  it  Is  clear  with  Red  China,  it  Is  also 
clear  that  the  United  States  at  this  moment 
pmssesses  the  nuclear  capacity  to  rain  such 
widespread  death  and  destruction  on  the 
Soviet   Union   that   it   becomes   almost  aca- 


demic to  question  whether  we  could  destroy 
their  missile  emplacements.  So  total  would 
the  destruction  be  that  mlslsle  systems  and 
the  personnel  who  man  them  would  stand 
little  chance  of  survival;  most  certainly  those 
would  be  among  our  first  targets. 

This  would  be  true  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Soviets  already  have  a  partially  deployed 
antlbalilstic  missile  system  and  we  have 
none.  This  would  be  true  also  even  if  the 
Soviet  Union  attacked  us  first.  Reliable  in- 
telligence reports  give  assurance,  in  other 
words,  that  our  offensive  missile  system  is 
right  now  capable  of  destroying  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  the  defensive  system  the 
Soviets  are  now  Installing  would  in  no  way 
alter  that  result.  We  already  have  the  ad- 
vantage. 

Would  Installation  of  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem at  this  time  give  us  so  significantly 
greater  an  advantage  as  to  provide  an  effec- 
tive deterrent  against  Soviet  attack?  Here 
again.  I  arrive  at  a  negative  answer.  Should 
the  provocation  be  such  that  the  Soviet 
Union  feels  that  It  must  attack  the  United 
States,  they  too.  now  possess  the  capacity 
to  wreak  such  destruction  that  It  could  only 
be  regarded  as  total.  There  Is  no  evidence 
that  installation  of  the  Sentinel  system 
would  significantly  alter  this  result.  Exist- 
ing offensive  systems  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  give  discom- 
forting assurance  to  each  that  they  possess 
the  capacity  to  destroy  each  other.  The 
Soviet  antlbalilstic  system  In  no  way  alters 
this  result;  the  Sentinel  system  does  not 
promise   to   affect   it   in   any   way. 

What  we  do  not  yet  know  Is  whether  it 
will  be  pKDsslble  in  the  next  year  or  next  few 
years  to  perfect  the  Sentinel  system  to  the 
point  that  It  could  be  effective  In  increas- 
ing our  security  against  attack  or  signifi- 
cantly reducing  casualties  should  there  be 
an  attack.  I  am  quite  willing  to  vote  (or 
funds  for  the  research  and  development  ne- 
cessary to  answer  this  question.  I  am  willing 
to  support  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the 
investigation  of  tilternate  means  of  achiev- 
ing this  result.  I  am  unwilling,  however,  to 
support  the  appropriation  of  $387.4  million 
and  the  eventual  expenditure  of  billions  of 
dollars  for  the  Installation  of  a  nuclear  de- 
fense system  whose  value  is  subject  to  seri- 
ous question  and  which  promisee  to  be 
little  more  than  a  negligible  addition  to  our 
nuclear  stockpile. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  Hart-Cooper 
amendment  which  would  strike  from  H.R. 
18707  the  $387.4  million  allocated  for  deploy- 
ment of  the  Sentinel  AntibalUstlc  Mls- 
sUe  System.  I  am  convinced  that  we  will 
Incur  no  disadvantage  by  delaying  this  ex- 
penditure. If,  indeed,  the  proposal  has  merit. 
I  will  be  open  to  arguments  in  its  favor 
when  next  the  subject  of  defense  appropria- 
tions comes  before  us. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
carefully  listened  to  or  read  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  on  the  pending 
amendment  not  only  on  the  Senate 
floor  but  also  in  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  The  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  the  amendment  are  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  personal  regard.  The  sincerity  of 
their  motives  is  above  question.  The  ques- 
tion is  a  close  one,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
statement  by  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  that,  on  the  basis  of 
conservative  strategic  planning  against 
possible  irrational  Chinese  miscalcula- 
tion, "there  are  marginal  grounds  for 
concluding  that  a  light  deployment  of 
U.S.  ABM's  against  this  possibility  is 
prudent." 

What  we  are  concerned  with  at  this 
point  is  whether  to  vote  for  an  amend- 
ment to  prevent  the  expenditure  during 
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fiscal  1969  money  needed  to  move  ahead 
with  the  deployment  of  a  "thin  line" 
Sentinel  ABM  system.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  made  it  clear  that  he  Is 
not  advocating  any  reduction  in  the 
research  and  development  activities  on 
this  matter. 

The  purpose  in  moving  ahead  with 
deployment  is  threefold:  (a)  to  prevent 
a  successful  missile  attack  from  Red 
China  through  the  late  1970's:  (b)  to 
limit  damage  from  an  accidental  launch 
from  any  source;  and  (c)  to  provide  the 
option  for  increased  defense  of  our  own 
Mlnuteman  force  if  the  Soviet  Union's 
offensive  capability  is  expanded  to  make 
such  increased  defense  prudent. 

The  first  and  third  reasons  are  appeal- 
ing to  me.  In  connection  with  the  first 
reason,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]    maintains  that  we  can  pre- 
vent— or  deter— such  a  missile  attack  by 
Red  China  because  of  our  capability  to 
retaliate  and  destroy  her.  But  deterrence 
is  a  psychological  phenomenon,  and  it 
involves  not  only  the  capability  but  also 
the  will  to  make  use  of  that  capability 
on  our  part;  and,  further,  a  realization 
on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  Red  China 
that  we  have  both  the  capability  and  the 
will,  and  their  assessment  of  whether  the 
damage  to  their  country  from  this  com- 
bination is  unacceptable  to  them.  These 
are  not  susceptible  of  absolute  assess- 
ment by  us.  Indeed,  France  moved  ahead 
to  acquire  an  independent  nuclear  capa- 
bility—not for  the  purpose  of  being  able 
to  have  assured  destruction  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  to  have  the  capability  of  as- 
sured damage  to  the  Soviet  Union  which 
would  cause  the  Soviet  Union  to  pause 
before  moving  against  Prance.  The  pos- 
sibility of  Red  China  assuring  damage  to 
the  United  States  is  a  serious  one,  and 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  limit  our  op- 
tion in  the  matter  to  retaliation  and  de- 
struction of  Red  China.  A  "thin  line" 
Sentinel  system  would  limit  if  not  pre- 
vent altogether  such  assured  damage  to 
the  United  States  and  would  give  us  an 
option  which  could  prevent  complete  de- 
struction  of   Red   China.   I   beheve   we 
should  have  that  option. 

The  third  reason  has  to  do  with  future 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Union.  All  indica- 
tions are  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  no 
definite  intention  of  negotiating  a  mutual 
reduction  of  nuclear  armaments — that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  bent  on  increasing  Its 
nuclear  capability,  both  offensive  and  de- 
fensive. We  should  have  the  option  of 
protecting  our  offensive  capability  in  the 
event  of  a  first  strike  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  will  exercise 
that  option.  Hopefully,  we  will  not  have 
to.  Hopefully,  the  Soviet  Union  will 
recognize  the  futility  of  trying  to  upset 
the  balance  of  nuclear  power  and  will 
come  to  the  negotiating  table  with  us  so 
that  the  resources  that  will  be  used  in 
preparing  for  nuclear  war  can  be  chan- 
neled into  constructive  and  peaceful 
uses. 

I  am  not  at  all  impressed  by  the  argu- 
ment that  if  we  move  ahead  on  this  de- 
ployment, if  we  do  so  in  order  to  have 
an  option,  and  only  an  option,  to  be 
exercised  if  the  Soviet  Union  refuses  to 
change  its  policy,  then  the  Soviet  Union 
will  feel  forced  to  escalate  the  arms  race 


by   increasing    its    offensive    capability. 
This  Is  the  same  as  saying  that  if  the 
Soviet  Union  gains  an  advantage,  we 
should  not  seek  to  offest  it  for  fear  that 
the   Soviet   Union   would    try    to    gain 
another  advantage  to  offset  our  effort. 
The  net  result  would  be  to  stand  still  and 
leave  ourselves  open  to  nuclear  black- 
mail if  not  destruction.  As  the  Senator 
from  Washington  has  well  pointed  out,  it 
is  the  Soviet  Union  and  not  the  United 
States  which  has  caused  the  arms  race. 
It  is  the  Soviet  Union  which  is  deploying 
an  ABM  system.  It  is  the  Soviet  Union 
which    has    developed    the     fractional 
orbital  bombardment  system— FOBS — in 
violation  of  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of 
the  Treaty  on  Outer  Space,  ratified  on 
October    10,    1967.    No   country   in   the 
world  has  made  a  greater  effort  to  work 
out  a  meaningful  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament   program    than    the    United 
States.  But  the  leaders  of  the   Soviet 
Union  have,  for  reasons  deemed  proper 
to  them,  failed  to  enter  into  meaningful 
negotiations.  I  hope  and  pray  that  mean- 
ingful negotiations  will  be  carried  out 
and  a  genuine  agreement  reached.  Until 
that  time,  we  must  continue  to  be  pre- 
pared. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the   Senator   from  Kentucky.   On   this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of   West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.    Ellender]    is    absent   on   ofiQcial 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeJ,  the  Senator 
from   South  Carolina    [Mr.   HollingsI. 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy  1 .  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGeeJ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota    (Mr.   McGovernI,   the  Senator 
from  MinnesoU  [Mr.  Monadle]  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Monroney]. 
the  Senator  from  Orego'n  (Mr.  Morse], 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son], the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF],  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]    are  necessarily   ab- 
sent. ,^  . 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr  Morse]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SbsathersI.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Brewster].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 


Alaska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken  1,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett! ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
CcmoN],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  fMr. 
Fannin  1,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr  Morton],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy  1,  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  are  necessarily 

absent.  ^    ,     ,,. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]   is  absent  for  religious  reasons. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower] 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
CaUfomia  (Mr.  Murphy]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each 

vote  "nay."  ^       ^ 

Also  if  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maine    (Mrs.  Smith]    would  vote 

"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits  I  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Uteh  [Mr.  Bennett].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  J.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 
nays  45,  as  follows : 

|No.  SOSLeg.l 
YEAS— 25 


Brooke 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Fulbrlght 

Goodell 

Gore 

Gruenlng 

Hart 


Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Hoggs 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ervln 


Hatfield 

Inouye 

Kennedy 

Mansfield 

Metcalf 

Moss 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty  I 

NAYS— 45 

Fong 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hayden 


Pro  xm  Ire 

Randolph 

Scott 

Symington 

Tydlnga 

WUllams.  N.J. 

Young,  Ohio 


McCleUan 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

Montoya 

Mundt 


Hlckenlooper  Pastore 

Hill  Pearson 

Holland  Russell 

Hruska  Sparkman 

Jackson  Spong 

Jordan.  Idaho  Stennls 

Kuchel  Talmadge 

Lausche  Thurmond 

Long.  La.  Williams.  Del. 

Magnuson  Young,  N.  Dak. 

NOT  VOTING— 30 

Aiken  Hartke  Morse 

Bartlett  HolUngs  ?J°^" 

Bavh  Javits  Murphy 

iennett  Jordan  N.C.  Muskie 

Bible  Long.  Mo.  Nelson 

Brewster  McCarthy  RIblcoff 

Church  Mcoee  Smathers 

Cotton  McOovern  Smith 

Ellender  Mondale  Tower 

FanSm  Monroney  Yarborough 

So  Mr.  Cooper's  amendment  was  re- 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  . 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  official  business,  I  will  not  be  able  to  be 
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present  for  the  final  vote  on  this  Impor- 
tant Defense  appropriations  bill  if  voted 
on  today. 

I  want  to  be  recorded  that  If  present 
I  would  vote  for  the  bill  even  though  I 
have  proposed  amendments  with  Senator 
Hart  and  others  to  delete  funds  which 
would  be  used  to  initiate  tlie  installation 
of  the  Sentinel  anti-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tem and  fought  strongly  for  its  adoption 
for  the  reasons  I  gave  during  the  debate. 

I  will  propose  that  we  consider  this 
issue  again  with  comprehensive  hearings 
and  thorough  debate  in  the  next  session 
of  the  Congress. 

I  have  always  supported  the  Etefense 
appropriations  bill  and  do  so  now  in  the 
case  of  the  bill  before  us. 


PARKING  FACILITIES  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S   944 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  iS.  944 1  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  of  parking  fa- 
cilities in  the  bistrict  of  Columbia,  which 
was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  Congress  hereby  Onds  that  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  shortage  of  olT-street 
p>arltlng  spaces  exists  In  the  Immediate 
vicinity  of  public  buildings,  national  shrines, 
and  In  other  areas  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia visited  annually  by  millions  of  citizens 
from  all  States  of  the  Union  and  that  such 
shortage  creates  a  parking  and  transporta- 
tion problem  for  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  members  of  the  public  visiting 
Government  buildings  and  their  elected 
Members  of  Congress.  Therefore.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  business  of  the  United  States 
and  provide  for  the  needs  of  citizens  visiting 
the  Nation's  Capital.  It  is  the  purpmse  of  this 
Act  to  provide  for  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  certain  parking  fa- 
cilities for  officers  and  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  for  members  of  the  public 
transacting  business  with  and  visiting  with 
the  Government. 

Sec.  2.  I  a)  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Administrator")  is  authorized  to  con- 
tract for  the  construction,  alteration,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  In  connection  with 
quallfled  private  parking  operators,  of  such 
facilities  on.  above,  or  below  Federal  or  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  properties  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  he  determines  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  However,  before 
constructing,  altering,  maintaining,  or  oper- 
ating any  parking  facility  under  this  Act,  the 
Administrator  shall  secure  the  approval  of 
the  head  of  the  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality in  whom  jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol over  the  Federal  property  involved  Is 
vested,  or.  in  the  case  of  District  of  Columbia 
property,  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

( b)  The  Administrator  may  fix  fees  for  the 
use  of  parking  facilities  provided  under  this 
Act.  The  fees  fixed  for  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Government  shall  be  nominal  and 
shall  be  fixed  taking  Into  consideration  the 
proximity  of  the  parking  facility  to  their 
place  of  employment.  All  proceeds  from 
leases,  fees,  and  other  charges  collected  by 
the  Administrator  under  this  Act  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

(c)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act,  Including 


rules  and  regulations  relating  to  hours  of 
operation,  general  admlnlstrstlon,  manage- 
ment, allocation  of  parking  spaces,  and  cri- 
teria  for   aoBlgnment  of   parking   spaces. 

(d)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
lease  parking  facilities  to  carry  out  this  Act 
and  to  contract  with  quallfled  private  park- 
ing operators  for  the  operation  of  any  park- 
ing facility.  Bach  such  lease  and  each  such 
contract  shall — 

( 1 )  state  the  amount  of  the  parking  fees 
to  be  charged  users  of  each  facility, 

(2)  authorize  official  Government-owned 
vehicles  being  used  for  Government  business 
to  park  without  charge. 

(3)  authorize  the  lessee  or  contractor  dur- 
ing specific  nonworklng  hours  to  permit  the 
public  to  use  the  parking  facility  for  rea- 
sonable fees  and  to  retain,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  proceeds  from  such  fees, 

(4)  require  the  lessee  or  contractor  to  have 
In  force  at  all  times  during  the  period  of  the 
lease  or  contract  public  liability  Insurance 
saving  the  Qovemment  harmless  from  all 
damages  arising  out  of  the  operation  of  the 
parking  facility  and, 

(5)  contain  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Sec.  3.  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under 
this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  the 
equitable  distribution  of  parking  facilities 
among  the  properties  of  the  Government 
with  due  regard  for  the  comparative  urgency 
of  need  for  such  facilities,  and  to  that  end 
he  shall  take  Into  consideration  the  avail- 
ability of  public  transportation,  other  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  commercial  ofTstreet 
parking  facilities,  and  municipal,  regional, 
and  other  planning  for  the  future  extension 
or  Improvement  of  public  transportation  and 
parking  facilities.  The  highest  priority  shall 
be  given  to  any  project  to  provide  parking 
facilities  for  motor  vehicles  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Government  employed  In 
the  buildings  on  North  Capitol  Street  pres- 
ently occupied  by  the  Government  PrlnUng 
Office.  In  determining  the  location  and  de- 
sign of  those  parking  facilities  considera- 
tion shall  be  given  to  the  incidence  of  crime 
in  the  area  surrounding   those   buildings. 

Sec.  4.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "parking  facility"  means  any 
structure  designed  for  ofTstreet  parking  of 
motor  vehicles  of  the  Government,  Its  officers 
and  employees,  and  members  of  the  public 
visiting  the  Nation's  Capital. 

(2)  The  terms  "construct"  and  "alter"'  In- 
clude preliminary  planning,  engineering,  ar- 
chitectural, legal,  fiscal,  and  economic  inves- 
tigations and  studies,  surveys,  designs,  plans, 
working  drawings,  specifications,  procedures, 
and  other  similar  actions  necessary  for  the 
constr\ictlon  or  alteration  of  a  parking  fa- 
cility, * 

(31  The  term  "United  States"  Includes  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(4)  The  term  "Government"  means  the 
government  of  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  and 
any  department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Including  any  wholly  owned  Gov- 
ernment corporation  and  any  establishment 
in  the  legislative  or  Judicial  branch  of  the 
Government  except  the  Senate.  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  and  any  actlvlUes  under  his  direc- 
tion. 

(6)  The  term  "quallfled  private  parking 
operator"  means  an  operator,  financially  re- 
sponsible, with  a  proven  record  of  large- 
scale,  efficient  operation. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
act  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  administer  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  for  the  construction  of 
parking  facilities  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  Government  employees  and 
visitors  to  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 


that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  ask  for  a  conference  with  the  House 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  appointed  Mr.  Tydincs, 
Mr.  Sponc,  and  Mr.  Dominick  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

3.  913.  An  act  to  amend  part  III  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide  for  the 
recording  of  trust  agreements  and  other 
evidences  of  equipment  Indebtedness  of 
water  carriers,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S.  2499.  An  act  to  extend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  1957.  relating  to  aircraft  loan 
guarantees. 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  amendments.  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  1246.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
Into  leases  for  the  rental  of,  or  to  use  or  per- 
mit the  use  of,  public  space  In,  on,  over,  and 
under  the  streets  and  alleys  under  his  Juris- 
diction, other  than  freeways,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

S.  2439.  An  act  to  Increase  the  number  and 
salaries  of  Judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions  and  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  salaries 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Tax  Court,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  armounced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  3193.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Reddlck 
B.  Still,  Jr.,  and  Richard  Carpenter: 

H.R.  13419.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  permit  the 
free  entry  of  cellulosic  plastics  materials  Im- 
ported for  use  in  artlflclal  kidney  machines: 

HJR.  17683.  An  act  to  amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

HM.  18101.  An  act  to  amend  section  337  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  the  recognition  of  gain  or  loss  on 
sales  or  exchanges  in  connection  with  certain 
liquidations:  and 

H.R.  18373.  An  act  for  Implementing  con- 
ventions for  free  admission  of  professional 
equipment  and  containers,  for  ATA.  ECS, 
and  TIR  Camets. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  838)  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  make  a  cor- 
rection in  the  enrollment  of  S.  698,  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  aCBxed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  <H.R.  14935)  to  amend 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  regulate 
the  mailing  of  master  keys  for  motor  ve- 


hicle ignition  switches,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Tlie  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

HJl.  3193.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Reddlck 
B.  Still.  Jr..  and  Richard  Carpenter:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  13419.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  permit 
the  free  entry  of  cellulosic  plastics  materials 
imported  for  use  In  artlflclal  kidney  ma- 
chines; 

HJl.  18101.  An  act  to  amend  section  337 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  recognition  of  gain  or  loss  on 
sales  or  exchanges  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain liquidations:  and 

HJl.  18373.  An  act  for  implementing  con- 
ventions for  free  admission  of  professional 
equipment  and  containers,  for  ATA.  ECS. 
and  TIR  Carnete;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

H.R.  17682.  An  act  to  amend  subchapter 
ni  of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  this  afternoon 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  18707)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969,  and  for  other  purposes, 

AMENDMENT   NO.    986 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  <  No.  986) ,  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
must  advise  the  Senator  that  the  first 
order  of  business  is  the  committee 
amendments.  Until  the  committee 
amendments  are  disposed  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  is  not  in  order, 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  desires  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  offer  his  amendment  at  this  time 
I  shall  Interpose  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  do 
wish  to  dispose  of  some  of  these  amend- 
ments today. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  Senator  asks 
unanimous  consent  I  shall  not  object. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  call  up  my 
amendment  <No.  986),  despite  the  fact 
that  the  order  of  business  is  the  com- 
mittee amendments.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  44,  between  lines  21  and  22,  Insert 
the  following : 

"Sec.  542.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated herein  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  or  maintaining  and  operating 
the  Seml-Automatlc  Ground  Environment 
System  (SAGE)  or  the  Airborne  Warning 
iind  Control  System  (AWACS)." 

On  page  44,  line  22,  strike  out  "Seo.  542" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  543". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require  within 
the  limitation,  which  is  one-half  hour,  I 
believe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  strike  out 
the  appropriation  for  the  so-called  SAGE 
system,  which  many  qualified  sources  in 
and  outside  the  Pentagon  regard  as  un- 
necessary and  therefore,  an  example  of 
the  conspicuous  waste  which  I  contend 
there  is  much  of  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  SAGE  is  a  complex 
warning  and  intercept  system  designed 
for  defense  against  long-ran?e  bomber 
attack.  The  letters  S-A-G-E  stand  for 
"semiautomatic  ground  environment." 
The  system  employs  elaborate  radars 
both  to  detect  incoming  bombers  and  to 
guide  interceptors  to  shoot  them  down. 

It  is  said  to  be  widely  accepted  in  the 
Pentagon  that  the  Soviet  Union  no  long- 
er could  muster  an  appreciable  bomber 
threat.  They  have  put  all  their  eggs  in 
the  ballistic  missile  basket. 

Despite  intelligence  reports  that  the 
Soviets  have  dropped  their  long-range 
bomber  development  effort  we  are  told 
individuals  in  the  Pentagon  seek  to  re- 
tain the  SAGE  system  as  a  hedge  so  that 
if  the  Soviets  change  their  minds  we 
would  have  a  system  which  would  be  able 
perhaps  to  shoot  down  manned  Soviet 
bombers,  which  I  say  again  are  not  pres- 
ently a  threat  to  this  country. 

It  would  make  more  sense  to  phase  out 
the  SAGE  system  now  and  then  build  up 
our  air  defense  fighter  forces  later  if  the 
threat  should  reappear. 

YEAS    AND    NAYS    ORDERED 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  SAGE 
system  is  subject  to  wide  range  counter- 
measures  which  would  render  it  ineffec- 
tive against  an  enemy  attack.  However, 
a  higher  degree  of  effectiveness  can  be 
attained  by  phasing  out  the  SAGE  sys- 
tem and  relying  solely  on  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  surveillance  capa- 
bilities and  normal  U.S.-based  fighter 
squadrons,  combat  training  squadrons, 
and  the  Air  National  Guard. 

In  that  event  we  would  have  a  system 
based  on  weapons  and  detection  equip- 
ment that  maximizes  kills,  not  automa- 
tion. 

The  SAGE  system  is  highly  vulner- 
able. Savings  from  this  shift  would  be 
estimated  at  $1  billion  a  year.  We  have 
already  spent  $18  billion  to  install  the 
SAGE  system,  and  yet  the  Air  Force  is 
aware,  although  it  does  not  admit  it,  of 


crippling  flaws  in  the  system  ever  since 
the  outset  of  installation  in  the  mld- 
1950's.  The  Air  Force  apparently  felt  it 
should  get  the  system  first  and  then 
make  it  work  afterwards.  A  number  of 
costly  modifications  have  failed  and  so 
we  are  back  where  we  started. 

The  Air  Force  is  about  to  embark  on 
another  costly  modification  program,  but 
it  is  predicted  it  would  be  no  better  than 
previous  efforts. 

Then,  there  is  the  system  known  as 
AWACS,  which  stands  for  airborne 
warning  and  control  system.  This  is  an 
improved  system  that  is  claimed  to  track 
incoming  aircraft  at  levels  far  below  the 
present  capability.  This  is  said  to  be  just 
as  unreliable  and  vulnerable  to  counter- 
measures  as  the  current  SAGE  system. 
Mr.  President,  the  administration,  in 
respon.se  to  this  criticism,  contends  that 
parts  of  our  present  antlbomber  defen.se 
system  are  or  will  soon  be  obsolete  and 
uneconomical  to  maintain. 

Nevertheless,  they  want  to  go  ahead 
and  plow  another  billion  dollars  into  In- 
stallation and  modification  in  order  to 
try  to  fix  up  the  SAGE  system.  They  say 
it  does  not  follow  that  because  the  pres- 
ent system  has  some  shortcomings  it 
should  be  phased  out  immediately.  What 
they  are  doing  at  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  proceeding  with  development  of 
an  advance  downward-looking  radar  sys- 
tem called  the  AWACS  which  would 
slowly  be  phased  in  to  supplement  the 
SAGE  system  by  mid- 1 970 's.  These 
radars  would  be  mounted  on  surveillance 
aircraft  and  would  be  on  a  constant  air 
alert  to  detect  low-flying  enemy  aircraft. 
Nevertheless,  in  rebuttal  to  that  com- 
ment, it  is  argued  that  a  bomber  defense 
is  important  only  if  we  have  some  bomb- 
ers threatening  to  attack  us.  In  this 
instance,  there  is  no  intelligence  at  all 
that  Russian  t)ombers  represent  a  signi- 
ficant portion  of  the  enemy's  damage- 
inflicting  capacity,  which  Intelligence  ac- 
counts indicate  they  do  not. 

I  suppose,  parenthetically,  I  should 
add  that  the  Chinese  Communists  have 
no  air  force  of  any  magnitude,  so  that 
there  is  no  threat  in  that  cormection. 

However,  there  is  now  considerable 
doubt  in  the  technical  community  that 
the  AWACS  radar  will  produce  usable 
look-down  capacity;  it  is  now  known  that 
these  radars  have  special  vulnerability  to 
jamming  and  that  their  processing/ 
tracking  equipment  will  be  just  more 
automated  airborne  versions  of  the  same 
system  philosophy  as  SAGE.  Critics  also 
have  said  the  airborne  equipment  was 
inherently  less  reliable  due  to  the  high 
temperatiu-e/ vibration  environment  and 
stringent  restrictions  on  space  and 
weight. 

Finally,  there  is  the  larger  question  of 
whether  billions  should  be  spent,  par- 
ticularly in  a  period  of  fiscal  crisis,  on 
new  efforts  in  bomber  defense  since  even 
a  perfect  aircraft  defense  would  have  no 
impact  on  the  strategic  "balance  of  ter- 
ror." Our  International  posture  and 
policy  decisions  could  not  change  one 
iota  even  if  we  enjoyed  total  Immimlty  to 
bombers,  since  by  Itself  the  Soviet  missile 
force  could  still  inflict  unacceptable  dam- 
age to  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  President.  thU  would  be  the  case 
of  whether  we  build  an  ABM  defense 
system  or  not. 

This  first  amendment  which  I  have 
offered  raises  the  overall  question  as  to 
whether  we  can  afford  these  expensive 
and.  In  the  last  analysis,  xinnecessary 
military  gadgets.  The  fact  is  that  those 
who  vote  for  the  full  military  budget 
propoeed  in  this  bill  are  doing  one  of  two 
things:  one.  they  are  insuring  so  large 
a  deficit  in  fiscal  1969  that  the  value  of 
the  dollar  will  be  in  even  greater 
Jeopardy  than  It  Is  now.  if  the  dollar  is 
devalued,  as  it  well  may  be.  and  down 
the  drain  will  go  a  large  part  of  the  sav- 
ings of  our  elderly  people  living  on  fixed 
incomes,  as  well  as  those  living  on  social 
security  payments.  It  will  also  drasti- 
cally cut  down  on  pension  plans,  which 
will  be  placed  in  Jeopardy. 

If  that  Is  not  an  acceptable  alterna- 
tive, then  the  other  alternative  is  to  cut 
back  even  more  drastically  than  has  been 
done  so  far  in  the  domestic  programs  of 
the  Kennedy -Johnson  administrations. 
Either  alternative  is.  to  me.  unacceptable. 

Therefore.  I  am  strongly  of  the  view 
that  we  should  start  cutting  right  now 
on  this  swollen  military  budget  which, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  full  of  con- 
spicuous waste. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time  and  inquire  how  much  time 
I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEIR.  The  Sena- 
tor has  20  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  Is  to  close  down 
the  so-called  SAGE  system  which  is  a 
very  important  component  of  the  total 
air  defense  system  of  the  United  States. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  SAGE  system 
constitutes  the  eyes  and  the  mind  of  our 
air  defense  system.  It  is  the  only  means 
we  have  for  directing  our  Interceptors 
to  find  and  destroy  enemy  bombers  which 
might  be  atucking  the  United  States. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  who 
proposes  this  amendment  says  that  none 
of  our  proposed  adversaries  have  any 
bombers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact — and  this  has  been 
published  in  the  press — the  Russians 
have  150  long-range  bombers  which,  if 
equipped  with  nuclear  bombs,  could  prac- 
tically destroy  all  of  the  United  SUtes. 

In  addition,  the  Russians  have  800 
medium-range  bombers  which.  If  they 
were  to  be  sent  on  suicide  missions — 
one-way  missions — could  wreak  havoc  on 
the  entire  northern  half  of  ouT'land. 

The  SAGE  system  not  only  performs 
a  very  important  military  fiin<^tion,  but 
It  is  coordinated  with  and  supplements 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration's  air 
traffic  control  services.  If  we  were  Just  to 
shut  off  this  appropriation,  as  this 
amendment  proposes  to  do  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  for  the  PAA  to  pick  up 
all  of  the  services  as  performed  by  SAGE. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  We  hear  from  time 
to  time — and  I  probably  should  know 
this,  anyway — that  the  Soviets  are  un- 
dertaking to  build  aircraft  carriers. 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  knows 
If  those  carriers  will  be  for  the  use  of 


helicopters  of  the  small  type,  or  whether 
they  contemplate  large  fleet  carriers  of 
the  type  we  are  now  operating. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  the  Senator  well 
knows,  when  one  goes  to  discuss  what 
the  Soviets  are  doing  In  msmy  areas.  It  is 
not  only  an  estimate,  it  is  also  a  "guess- 
timate." We  do  think  that  we  have  hard 
information  that  the  Soviets  are  con- 
structing a  type  of  aii'craft  carrier  pri- 
marily for  helicopters  and  short-take- 
off  airplanes,  but  we  do  not  have,  so  far 
as  I  know,  any  intelligence  that  the 
Soviets  are  building  what  we  call  attack 
carriers,  we  might  say  of  the 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Forrestal  class. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Kennedy  or  ForrestaJ. 
class  attack  aircraft  carriers. 

I  have  been  rather  surprised  at  some 
of  the  amendments  filed  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  They  apparently 
grow  out  of  the  article  which  was  pub- 
lished in  Congressional  Quarterly,  which 
said  that  we  could  cut  the  appropriations 
for  Defense  by  some  $10.8  billion  below 
budget  requests,  without  Impairing  the 
defense  of  the  country.  Indeed,  they  leave 
the  implication  that  we  would  have  a 
much  stronger  defense  if  we  made  these 
large  reductions. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  it  is  that 
the  article  does  not  name  a  single  au- 
thoritative source  for  a  single  one  of  the 
reductions  that  they  suggest. 

They  say  "Pentagon  source"  or  "other 
officials"  or  "one  Pentagon  civilian"  or 
"another  official"  or  "one  civilian  ex- 
pert." but  nowhere  in  the  article  Is 
the  name  or  position  of  a  single  one  of 
these  sources  for  the  information  on 
which  they  expect  Congress  to  act  In 
providing  for  the  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  utterly  amazed  that  any  publica- 
tion, supposed  to  be  a  reputable  publica- 
tion, would  have  published  an  article  of 
this  kind  as  far  reaching  in  its  implica- 
tions, without  publishing  the  source  from 
which  a  single  one  of  its  statements  or 
assertions  had  emanated. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  ought  to 
know  at  least  one  of  these  learned  indi- 
viduals. My  committee  has  just  been 
castigated  for  not  having  brought  In  a 
number  of  experts  to  testify  with  respect 
to  the  antimissile  system,  but  here  we 
have  proposed  a  complete  rennovatlon 
and  diminution  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  based  on  such  a  source  as  "one 
Pentagon  civilian"— I  repeat,  "one  Pen- 
tagon civilian."  This  publication  evi- 
dently expects  us  to  take  these  vague 
statements  as  the  basis  for  making  these 
large  reductions  in  the  appropriations  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  rather  than 
the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretaries  of  each  service,  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  others. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  this 
country  there  is  a  certain  feeling  against 
all  military  men.  I  deplore  that,  because 
these  are  the  people  we  depend  on  for 
the  security  of  our  country.  But  here  we 
are  asked  to  disregard  the  testimony  of 
all  of  the  witnesses  who  have  testified 
on  the  large  number  of  programs  and 
activities  funded  from  appropriations  in 
this  bill,  and  on  only  the  assertion  of 
these  nameless,  these  faceless  individ- 
uals, who,  as  far  as  the  article  divulges, 
are  drawn  from  the  Imagination  of  the 


author  of  the  article,  we  are  supposed 
to  cut  this  bill  to  pieces  and  tailor  it  to 
suit  the  views  of  the  Congressional 
Quarterly  and  this  article. 

It  Is  a  rather  amazing  situation  to  me. 
You  would  have  thought  that  at  least 
one  person,  one  of  these  patriots  who  are 
going  to  save  us  all  these  billions  of  dol- 
lars, would  have  been  identified  so  he 
could  receive  the  acclaim  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  as  his  reward. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Did  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  to  state  that  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  article  used  as 
a  basis  for  this  statement  the  opinion  of 
a  civilian,  or  was  it  a  high-ranking  civil- 
ian? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  Is  "one  Pentagon 
civilian"  in  one  case. 

Mr.  MILLER.  As  I  understand,  there 
are  about  100,000  civilians  working  in 
the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  think  there  are 
quite  that  many,  but  there  are  tens  of 
thousands. 

Mr.  MILLER.  And  only  one  out  of  that 
whole  group  was  used  as  an  authority? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  what  the  author 
said.  He  said,  in  one  case,  "highly  placed 
sources."  He  said,  in  another  case,  "one 
Pentagon  source."  In  another  he  says, 
"sources."  In  another  case  he  says  "one 
Pentagon  official."  In  another  case,  he 
says  "another  official."  In  another  case, 
he  says  "one  civilian  expert" — without 
giving  us  any  background  that  would  en- 
able us  to  Judge  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  was  an  expert. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  been  in  the  Pentagon  many  times, 
and  usually  when  he  goes  into  the  Penta- 
gon there  are  some  police  officers  direct- 
ing traffic  or  checking  people  when  they 
come  in.  I  wonder  whether  the  author 
of  the  article  had  had  a  visit  with  one 
of  the  policemen  on  duty  and,  as  a  result, 
referred  to  him  as  a  "Pentagon  officer ' 
or  "Pentagon  official." 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  could  well  be.  Any- 
one who  would  write  a  story  based  wholly 
on  anonymous  Individuals  having  made 
statements  dealing  with  as  Important  a 
subject  as  the  defenses  of  these  United 
States  could  well  have  done  that. 

I  daresay  that,  out  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  who  work  in  the 
Pentagon,  you  could  find  one  Pentagon 
civilian  to  subscribe  to  any  view  you 
could  hold  on  any  subject  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven. 

Mr.  MILLER.  What  bothers  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  is  that  this  author  for 
the  Congressional  Quarterly  had  foimd 
one  of  these  civilians  out  of  the  thous- 
ands over  there.  If  he  could  find  only  one 
out  of  the  several  thousands  of  civilians 
in  the  Pentagon  as  the  authority  for 
this  article,  then  I  would  think  it  would 
be  a  rather  weak  basis. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  It  is  wholly 
without  substance  to  write  an  article  of 
this  kind,  based  on  one  man's  statement, 
without  at  least  giving  his  name  and  po- 
sition, so  we  could  judge  his  responsi- 
bility for  ourselves. 

This  is  really  the  most  amazing  article 
having  to  do  with  our  national  defense 
that  has  ever  come  to  my  attention  in  my 
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35  years  in  the  Senate.  It  simply  makes 
the  assertion  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
much  stronger  defense  by  cutting  the 
budget  for  the  Department  of  Defense  by 
$10.8  billion,  and  it  refers  in  every  case 
to  some  nameless,  faceless  individual 
who,  it  is  said,  in  most  cases  had  some 
connection  with  the  Pentagon.  He  is  a 
"Pentagon  source"  or  "Pentagon  civil- 
ian" or  "Pentagon  expert." 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
done  a  real  service  in  pointing  out  the 
weakness  in  the  source  or  authority  for 
the  article.  But  the  danger  is  that  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  generally  has  a 
reputation  of  reliability  as  a  result  of  ar- 
ticles like  this  appearing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Quarterly.  As  a  result,  people  will 
say,  "The  Congressional  Quarterly  says 
this." 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Some  people  think  it  Is 
an  official  publication  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  they  have 
taken  advantage  of  that  name  to  write 
this  article,  which,  in  my  opinion,  if  it 
were  put  into  operation  by  the  Congress, 
would  be  very  destructive  of  the  national 
security. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  share  the  Senator's 
concern  over  an  article  like  that.  We 
hope  that  the  management  of  the  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  will  see  to  it  that 
future  articles  are  substEuitlated  by  au- 
thoritative sources,  with  names,  foot- 
notes, and  the  scholarly  type  of  work 
which.  I  must  say.  has  characterized  the 
Congressional  Quarterly's  activities. 

Mr.  RUSSEILL.  I  cannot  share  that 
last  statement  of  the  Senator,  because, 
&s  a  rule,  the  Congressional  Quarterly 
does  not  enter  into  this  field  of  writ- 
ing long  articles  advising  the  Congress 
how  they  should  write  legislation.  I  had 
assumed  it  was  supposed  to  be  more  of  a 
statistical  publication,  and  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  this  article,  relying  on  15 
or  20  nameless  people  as  experts,  suggest- 
ing a  $10.8  billion  reduction  in  this  bill. 
I  would  say  the  most  welcome  thing  for 
the  American  people  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  appropriations  for  defense  by 
$10  or  $15  billion  and  still  have  a 
strong  defense.  We  ought  to  bring  those 
people  out  Into  the  spotlight  and  acclaim 
Ihem  and.  give  them  all  the  rewards  to 
which  they  are  entitled  for  finding  out 
how  to  have  a  strong  defense  at  bargain- 
counter  cost. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  saddened  and 
amused  by  the  colloquy  which  just  took 
place  between  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
who  seems  to  be  leaving  the  Chamber, 
and  my  good  friend  from  Georgia,  be- 
cause the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  as 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  knows,  is  to  set 
up  a  strawman  and  then  knock  him  down 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  what 
the  basic  facts  of  the  discussion  are. 

So.  in  order  to  make  a  record  of  what 
was  actually  taking  place  here.  I  should 
like  to  read  a  few  brief  excerpts  from 
the  articles,  which  did  appear  in  the 
Congressional  Quarterly,  a  publication 
which,  as  my  friend  from  Iowa  has  said, 
is  well  knovm  for  its  accuracy,  its  schol- 
arship, and  its  ability  to  get  at  the  facts; 
a  publication  which  has  been  of  infinite 
help  to  me  in  my  12  years  in  the  Senate, 


and  I  assume  has  been  of  some  use  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  or  he  would  not 
have  spoken  of  it  so  highly. 

I  read  several  paragraphs  from  the 
first  Congressional  Quarterly  fact  sheet. 
It  is  described  as  a  fact  sheet,  amd  that 
is  what  it  Is : 

Defense  experts  both  In  and  outside  the 
Government  have  told  Congressional  Quar- 
terly that  huge  cuts  can  be  made  In  the 
defense  budget  while  retaining  or  even  Im- 
proving the  current  level  of  the  nation's 
defense. 

Highly  placed  sources  in  the  Pentagon  and 
Industry  told  CQ  that  cuts  totaling  at  least 
$10.8  billion  could  be  made  In  areas  they 
classified  as  "fat."  None  of  the  cuts  would 
affect  U.S.  combat  capabilities,  they  said.  In- 
stead, only  logistical  elements  they  view  as 
excessive  and  weapon  systems  they  consider 
overlapping,  unnecessary  or  of  doubtful 
combat  effectiveness  would  be  cut  back. 

Although  numerous  officials  In  the  Penta- 
gon favor  the  massive  cuts,  the  actual  de- 
cisionmakers remain  xinconvlnced. 

Then,  skipping: 

One  Pentagon  source  who  favors  the 
higher  cuts  told  CQ  It  was  surprising  that 
CUfford  would  accept  any  reductions  at  all. 
In  view  of  'pressures  from  the  military  and 
defense  Industries  to  keep  the  budget  In- 
tact." 

Then,  after  they  had  published  this 
first  fact  sheet,  which  is  based  on  infor- 
mation given  them  by  both  civilian  and 
military  sources,  and  a  great  many  of 
both,  the  Pentagon  sent  around  to  every 
Senator  in  this  body  a  so-called  rebut- 
tal. So  then  Congressional  Quarterly 
went  to  work  to  obtain  a  surrebuttal.  and 
obtained  a  counter-rebuttal  from  some 
of  the  officials  who  made  the  original  as- 
sertions about  the  possibility  of  the  $10.8 
billion  cut.  The  counter-rebuttal  was  also 
made  available  to  every  Senator,  and  was 
published  in  the  second  Congressional 
Quarterly  fact  sheet,  dated  September 
20.  1968. 

Listen  to  this,  my  friends: 

Because  their  position  la  at  variance  with 
that  of  Clifford  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
all  the  dissident  officials  declined  to  be  quot- 
ed by  name;  all  occupy  high  Pentagon  posi- 
tions, however,  and  have  the  expertise  to 
make  the  statements  that  appear  In  this  and 
in  the  previous  CQ  story.  These  statements 
have  become  the  subject  of  a  major  Penta- 
gon In-house  debate. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  great  good 
fortune  to  serve  in  the  China-Burma- 
India  theater,  in  the  Army  Air  Force, 
with  my  friend  from  Iowa.  I  know  he  is 
not  what  might  be  called  a  starry-eyed 
individual,  who  does  not  know  the  facts 
about  Army  life  and  Air  Force  life — and 
Navy  life,  too,  for  that  matter. 

He  knows  and  I  know  just  exactly  what 
would  happen  to  these  individuals  if 
they  were  to  reveal  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses by  publication  in  the  Congres- 
sional Quarterly.  I  am  surprised  that 
they  were  even  willing  to  talk  to  the  Con- 
gressional Quarterly.  I  think  they  did  a 
great  and  patriotic  service  when  they  did, 
but  nobody  is  kidding  anybody  around 
here  by  standing  up  on  this  floor  and 
saying.  "These  men  should  be  identified, 
so  they  could  be  called  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  quarrels  would  be  ended 
immediately." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  CLARK.  On  the  Senator's  time. 
Win  the  Senator  from  Georgia  give  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  a  little  time? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  him  1  minute. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor imderstands  that  there  are  some  peo- 
ple who  think  more  of  their  jobs  than 
they  do  of  their  country,  but  fortunately 
there  are  some  who  think  more  of  their 
country  than  they  do  of  their  jobs.  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  if  one  of  these  highly 
placed  officials  who  is  so  valuable  in  the 
Pentagon  wishes  to  use  his  name  in  con- 
nection with  where  some  cuts  can  be 
made,   that,  while,  he  may  be  persona 
non  grata  to  the  administration,  he  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  job  in  pri- 
vate   enterprise    and    furthermore,    he 
would  have  performed  a  great  service  for 
the  country. 

But  to  sit  over  there,  make  off-the- 
cuff  statements,  and  say,  "This  is  the 
way  I  feel  about  things,  but  you  cannot 
use  my  name  or  you  know  what  will 
happen  to  me,"  is  very  imimpressive  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  continu- 
ing on  my  own  time,  my  argument  was 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia created  this  strawman,  consisting  of 
one  Pentagon  civilian,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  knock  him  down. 

I  think  it  is  clear,  from  what  I  have 
said,  and  from  the  two  fact  sheets  from 
the  Congressional  Quarterly,  that  this 
is  serious  business,  and  that  significant 
cuts,  in  all  likelihood,  can  be  made. 

I  am  not  naive  enough  to  assume  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  who  has  had 
such  great  success  in  getting  pretty  much 
whatever  he  wanted  from  this  body  in 
the  military  field,  though  not  in  certain 
other  areas,  during  his  long  service  in 
this  body,  is  not  going  to  prevail  on  this 
particular  amendment;  but  I  think  the 
fatsc  are  Important  and  should  be  aired 
publicly. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  we  could  save 
$1  billion,  in  this  bill,  by  phasing  out 
the  SAGE  system,  and  not  perpetuating 
a  system  which  is  no  good  for  its  purpose, 
which  is  wasteful,  and  which  is  a  de- 
fense against  a  nonexistent  threat,  be- 
cause, despite  whatever  one  might  say 
about  the  Russians  having  150  bombers, 
what  do  150  bombers  amoimt  to  as  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  against  the  missile 
threats  for  which  no  defense  exists? 
Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 

have  remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  13  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
reading  from  the  article  when  I  said  "one 
Pentagon  civilian"  was  used  as  a  source 
for  a  whole  paragraph.  The  second,  suc- 
ceeding paragraph  starts  out  the  same 
way,  except  that  it  says  "another  Penta- 
gon civilian." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  have  come  to  a  state  in  this  country 
where  a  man  could  see  SI  1  billion  thrown 
away,  particularly  if  he  were  as  able  as 
these  men  are  described  as  being,  and 
would  not  reveal  his  name  and  come 
down  here  to  Congress  to  testify. 
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Every  man  here  knows  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  would  pro- 
tect the  Job  of  a  man  who  would  testify 
here  and  reveal  these  willful  instances 
of  waste  In  the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  think  it  would  be  tragic.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  disallow  funds  for  the  SAOE 
system  after  3  months  have  gone  by  In 
this  fiscal  year,  on  the  theory  that  150 
bombers  capable  of  carrying  nuclear 
bombs  constitute  no  threat  whatever  to 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
hearings  revealed,  as  I  recall,  that  the 
Russians  have  a  prototype  of  a  sizable 
commercial  transport  plane  which  could 
be  converted  into  a  military  transport 
plane.  Therefore,  if  we  abolish  the  SAGE 
system,  our  other  defenses  would  be  of 
little  use;  would  they  not? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  we  abolish  the  SAGE 
system,  we  might  as  well  abolish  the 
entire  North  American  air  defense  sys- 
tem-. Wfr  would  have  no  need  whatever 
for  Interceptor  aircraft  and  air  defense 
missiles.  We  would  have  no  idea  when 
the  enemy  is  coming,  where  he  is  coming 
from,  nor  could  we  direct  our  aircraft 
and  missiles  to  destroy  him. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU.  Mr. 
President,  with  all  due  deference  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
I  think  this  is  the  most  unreasonable 
proposal  that  has  been  before  the  Senate 
In  my  time  of  service. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  comment  just  made.  I  yield  myself 
an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  our  whole 
problem  is  that  the  military-industrial 
complex  has  taken  over  the  Pentagon. 
It  has  taken  over  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  It  has  taken  over  Congress.  It  has 
many  friends  among  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. And  we  are  just  beginning  to 
appreciate  in  this  country  the  threat  that 
this  military-industrial  complex  poses. 
It  is  based  on  military  discipline. 

I  spent  4  years  in  the  Air  Force.  I  am 
not  naive.  I  think  I  know  what  would 
happen  to  the  career  of  any  military  man 
or  civilian  who  took  the  high-minded 
stance  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  take. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  to  start  some- 
where to  expose  the  shocking  waste  and 
fat  which  this  bill  demonstrably  rep- 
resents. 

We  have  to  do  two  things.  We  will  not 
do  either  of  them  if  we  do  not  cut  back 
on  military  appropriations.  We  must  save 
the  integrity  of  the  dollar  and  go  forward 
with  our  domestic  program. 

I  submit  that  these  articles  from  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  are  based  on 
fact  and  that  they  point  out  areas  where 
huge  savings  could  be  made  in  the  De- 
fense budget.  If  we  do  not  start  to  make 
these  savings,  we  will  find  that  the  dol- 
lar has  gone  off  the  gold  standard.  It  is 
already  on  an  artificial  gold  standard 
of  $35  an  ounce,  whereas  it  is  $40  an 
ounce  on  the  open  market. 


The  Johnson- Humphrey  administra- 
tion cut  back  on  300  projects  in  my  State 
alone.  We  will  be  going  ahead  and  main- 
taining a  lot  of  wasteful  programs  in  the 
Defense  bill  which  do  not  help  our  na- 
tional security  a  bit. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  the  bill  is  not  very  prodigal.  We 
have  cut  the  budget  estimates  for  non- 
Vietnam  items  in  the  bill  by  more  than 
$5  billion.  That  represents  a  reduction 
of  about  10  percent  In  these  non- 
Vietnam  items.  I  think  that  if  the  other 
bills  do  that  well,  we  will  contribute 
quite  a  bit  to  the  support  of  the  dollar. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  Is  that  the  pending  bill  Is 
the  largest  appropriation  bill  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  SUtes.  Never  before 
in  history  has  so  huge  a  bill  been  brought 
before  the  Senate  for  its  approval. 

My  authority  for  that  statement  is 
none  other  than  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  stand 
on  that  statement.  One  does  not  have  to 
rely  on  any  uimamed  person  from  the 
Pentagon  for  that  statement. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  proposes  to  withhold 
funds  from  SAGE  would  have  a  disabling 
effect  on  the  air  defense  system  of  the 
United  States.  The  importance  of  SAGE 
Is  that  it  provides  the  sole  means  that  we 
have  for  Intercepting  an  attack  by 
bombers. 

SAGE  also  provides  important  radar 
surveillance  which  is  an  aid  to  the  PAA's 
air  trafHc  control.  To  be  without  these 
services  would  put  an  undue  burden  on 
the  PAA  as  to  the  financing  of  these  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  President,  a  more  efficient  and  cap- 
able plan  has  been  developed  which  has 
eliminated  the  more  expensive  and  obso- 
lete elements  of  SAGE.  The  improvement 
of  SAGE  can  be  manifested  by  the  con- 
version of  several  stations  to  enable  them 
to  provide  ample  warning  of  ballistic 
missiles  launched  from  submarines.  This 
warning,  then,  will  allow  us  to  alert  our 
bombers  and  aid  in  our  effective  deter- 
rence. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  be  de- 
prived of  SAGE,  as  is  proposed  by  this 
amendment,  then  this  plan  would  be 
rendered  ineffective. 

In  regard  to  the  proposal  to  withhold 
funds  from  AW  ACS,  it  should  be  made 
known  that  this  would  curtail  one  of  the 
most  significant  phases  of  our  country's 
air  defense  system.  AWACS  will  become 
Important  as  a  method  of  dealing  with 
Soviet  low  altitude  bombers. 

The  Soviets  have  developed  a  strong 
bomber  force  of  long-  and  medium- 
range  of  which  some  are  capable  of  car- 
rying stand-off  missiles.  By  implement- 
ing low  altitude  tactics,  a  force  of  this 
type  could  penetrate  our  defenses.  With- 
out AWACS  the  Soviet  Union  could 
strengthen  these  forces  and,  therefore, 
have  the  potential  to  threaten  or  damage 
our  forces  for  defense. 

Mr.  President.  AWACS  is  a  necessary 


system  for  discouraging  a  Soviet  expan- 
sion of  this  nature. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
l»ck  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  is  absent  on  ofBclal  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  BayhI,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  I  Mr,  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbricht],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  HartkeI,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  1  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs],  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  LauscheI.  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovernI. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALEl,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Monroney].  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Morse  I,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKiE],  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [  Mr.  Nelson  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoFF],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  SmathersI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarbor- 
ouch]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart]  Is  paired  \nth  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Morse)  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender  J.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Adcen),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin],  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mis. 
Smith)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  is  absent  for  religious  reasons. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carl- 
son], the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper  I,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith),  and 
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the  Senator 

from  Texas 

[Mr.  Tower] 

would  each  vote  "nay." 

The   result  was  annoimced — yeas  6. 

nays  60,  as  follows: 

|No.  304Leg.) 

TEAS— 6 

Clark 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Omening 

Proxmlre 
NATS— 60 

Young,  Ohio 

Allott 

Grlffln 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Morton 

Baker 

HarrU 

Moss 

Bogga 

HatBeld 

Mundt 

Brooke 

Hayden 

Pastore 

Burdlck 

Hlckenlooper 

Pearson 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hill 

Pell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Percy 

cannon 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Case 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Cotton 

Jackson 

Russell 

Curtis 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Scott 

Dlrksen 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Spong 

Domlnlck 

Long,  La. 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Ervln 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Fong 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Goodell 

Mclntyre 

WUllams,  Del. 

Gore 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-34 

Aiken 

Hart 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Murphy 

Bayh 

HoUlngs 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Javits 

Nelson 

Bible 

Jordan,  NO. 

Rlblcoff 

Brewster 

Lauscbe 

Smathers 

Carlson 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Church 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Cooper 

McGee 

Tydings 

Ellender 

McOovera 

Yar  borough 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Ful  bright 

Monroney 

objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  ye£U5  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
vote  on  this  amendment  will  be  the  last 
vote  today. 


objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


So  Mr.  Clark's  amendment  iNo.  986) 
was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1001 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  bring  up 
my  amendment  <No.  1001). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  clerk  reads  the  amendment,  I 
ask  that  all  Senators  remain  in  the 
Chaml)er  for  a  brief  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  clerk  will  not 
proceed  until  the  Senate  Is  in  order. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  15.  between  lines  12  and  13.  Insert 
the  following: 

"LIMriATION    ON    USE    OF   FUNDS   FOR    PROCURE- 
MENT   or   CERTAIN    AIRCRAFT 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  title,  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
herein  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing rotary-type  aircraft  known  as  the 
Cheyenne  nor  more  than  six  hundred  and 
fifty  rotary-type  aircraft  known  as  the  Huey 
Cobra  and  Chinook." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

unanimous-consent  agreement 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  pending 
amendment  there  te  a  time  limitation 
of  20  minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell) 
and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  would  be 
kind  enough  not  to  take  it  out  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  take  it  out  of 
the  time  on  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
what  time  he  intends  that  the  Senate 
shall  meet  tomorrow,  and  also  whether 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  tonight, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  was  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  morning  business 
this  morning.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
time  for  Senators  who  wish  to  transact 
morning  business  when  we  complete  the 
next  vote.  The  order  has  been  entered 
to  come  in  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
morning  business,  and  we  will  then  get 
back  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  have  several  other 
amendments,  and  I  am  willing  to  agree 
to  a  time  limitation  of  10  minutes  to  a 
side,  in  order  to  get  them  disposed  of 
promptly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition  to  the  agreement  today,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  beginning  to- 
morrow there  be  a  20-minute  limitation 
on  all  the  Clark  amendments,  the  time 
to  be  divided  equally  between  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  time  on 
the  bill. 

I  hope  the  majority  leader  will  indulge 
us  a  little  longer  time  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  tomorrow. 

In  all  candor,  I  should  say  that  the 
address  delivered  by  the  distinguished 
Vice  President  In  Salt  Lake  City  has 
raised  some  questions  that  give  me  con- 
cern, and  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  dialog  here.  It  would  be  far 
Ijetter  if  it  occurred  during  the  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  rather  than  tonight,  and  I 
should  like  to  institute  that  dialog  during 
the  period  allocated  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business.  It  might 
take  20  or  30  minutes. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS  TO  MEET 
TOMORROW  AND  3FRIDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  tomorrow,  Thursday,  and  Friday 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  observe  to  other  Senators  who  may  be 
interested  in  some  of  these  rather  baffling 
problems  raised  by  the  Salt  Lake  City 
speech,  that  I  hope  they  can  be  in  the 
Chamber  early  tomorrow. 


TRANSACTION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  tomorrow  morn- 
ing there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  not  to  ex- 
tend later  than  11  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  18707)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1969, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  a  substitute  for  an 
amendment  which  was  inadvertently 
filed  without  my  knowledge  or  consent, 
but  in  my  name,  earlier,  which  would 
have  stricken  out  all  helicopter  procure- 
ment. I  never  had  the  slightest  intention 
of  pressing  for  such  a  huge  reduction  In 
helicopters. 

The  pending  amendment  would  cut 
back  the  rate  of  production  to  the  rate  of 
attrition  of  helicopters,  not  only  In  Viet- 
nam but  elsewhere. 

Aviation  sources  believe  an  area  of  in- 
creasing "fat"  is  in  the  Army's  helicopter 
program,  and  particularly  the  Hueys  and 
Chinooks  that  are  prevalent  in  Vietnam. 
It  is  said  that  there  are  so  many  of  these 
things  in  Vietnam  that  even  a  sergeant 
complains  if  he  has  to  ride  In  a  truck. 

The  amendment  would  be  a  cutback 
in  the  nature  of  $360  million  but  never- 
theless enable  the  Pentagon  to  buy  650 
helicopters,  which  would  be  ample  to 
take  care  of  our  needs  in  Vietnam. 

A  good  many  people  believe  helicopters 
present  a  tremendous  logistical  burden 
in  Vietnam  In  terms  of  fuel,  ammimltlon, 
spares,  and  manpower. 

It  is  said  that  the  limitations  of  heli- 
copters influenced  us  heavily  toward 
short  one-  or  several-day  operations  to 
the  extent  that  the  Army  in  Vietnam  has 
largely  abandoned  the  mission  of  holding 
and  patrolling  territory. 

The  new  Cheyenne  helicopter,  which  is 
an  advanced  aircraft  based  on  a  complex 
missile  gunfire  control  system,  is  now 
badly  slipping,  it  is  said,  and  not  working. 
The  Cheyenne,  which  costs  $3.1  million 
apiece,  is  the  biggest  boondoggle  the 
Army  ever  got  dragged  Into — a  complete 
waste.  In  a  close-support  attack,  it  would 
take  the  helicopter  a  minimum  of  16  sec- 
onds to  home  in  and  guide  its  missile  to 
target.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  said,  "You 
will  be  blasted  out  of  the  sky  by  every 
weapon  from  small  arms  to  tank  or  anti- 
aircraft fire." 
This  concept  might  work  if  they  were 
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up  against  a  single  tank  In  the  desert. 
But  If  they  are  In  the  midst  of  a  Soviet 
tank  force  or  even  a  well-armed  guerrilla 
force,  there  U  Just  too  much  firepower 
around  and  they  can  blast  our  boys  out 
of  the  sky.  Dropping  the  Cheyenne  pro- 
gram would  mean  flscal  1969  savings  of 
about  $150  million  In  costs  of  procure- 
ment and  continuing  research  amd  devel- 
opment. 

With  regard  to  the  new  Cheyenne  hell- 
copter,  it  Is  asserted  by  the  administra- 
tion that  the  predicted  accuracy  of  the 
craft's  gun  and  missile  guidance  systems 
add  so  much  to  combat  effectiveness  that 
they  more  than  compensate  for  the  cost 
and  logistics  burdens.  Despite  the  slips, 
the  administration  argues  that  overall 
program  risk  is  so  low  that  the  recent 
production  go-ahead  is  Justified. 

There  Is  no  doubt  this  helicopter  will 
deliver  a  great  body  of  suppressive  fire, 
but  whether  we  need  more  suppressive 
fire  and  whether  it  would  be  more  ac- 
curate tjian  If  delivered  by  present  Army 
and  Alx>  Force  craft  Is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  As  to  the  possibility  of  Its  de- 
stroying tanks,  this  Is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion because  of  Its  vxilnerablUty  to  ma- 
chlnegun  fire. 

Mr.  President,  to  summarize,  the 
amendment  would  permit  supplying  of 
helicopters  in  Vietnam,  needed  to  main- 
tain our  present  level,  at  a  time  when 
we  are  not  going  to  escalate,  but  It  would 
block  procurement  of  the  Cheyenne  hell- 
copter,  the  use  of  which  Is  dubious. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Presl(^nt.  If  any- 
thing has  been  demonstrateCT  by  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  It  Is  the  effectiveness  of  the 
helicopter  and  Its  Importance  to  our 
Armed  Forces  In  fighting  a  war  of  this 
nature. 

Helicopters  are  used  to  transport  the 
wounded  to  hospitals,  to  rescue  pilots 
who  are  shot  down,  to  transport  troops, 
and  to  evacuate  civilians  and  save  them 
from  the  terror  of  the  Vietcong. 

I  well  remember  one  occasion  when 
former  Secretary  McNamara  appeared 
before  our  committee  and  admitted,  in 
response  to  some  questions,  that  his 
decision  to  cut  back  on  the  production  of 
helicopters  was  a  mistake. 

Mr.  President,  helicopters  have  proven 
to  be  vital  to  our  Armed  Forces,  and  they 
provide  a  mobile  capability  for  the  Army 
that  is  an  absolute  necessity.  This  new 
Cheyenne  armed  helicopter  is  a  weapon 
the  Army  must  have.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment is  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  great  differences 
between  our  position  and  the  position  of 
Prance  when  she  was  In  Vietnam  is  the 
mobility  we  have.  If  It  had  not  been  for 
our  helicopters  and  the  mobility  we  have, 
we  might  have  been  through  a  Dlen- 
bienphu  ourselves. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  might  well  have 
done  so. 

Mr.  CLARK,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  In  the  chair>.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  real 
question  In  this  timendment  is  whether 
we  really  want  to  spend  huge  sums  to 
develop    a    new    helicopter    called    the 


Cheyenne,  which  is  recognized  by  many 
sources  as  being  a  flying  deathtrap,  be- 
cause of  its  vulnerability  to  ground  flre. 

This  amendment  provides  for  the  buy- 
ing of  all  of  the  helicopters  we  will  need 
to  make  up  for  those  lost  through  attri- 
tion and  breakdowns  In  Vietnam.  It 
would  save  $360  million  which  could  be 
spent  to  get  some  of  our  domestic  pro- 
grams on  the  road. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
Lb  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Bllknder]  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  BaktlkttI,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bath],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  BibliI,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  BRrwsxERl.  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church  1.  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbricht],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs],  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LauscheI.  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McOov- 
ern],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Mondale],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRONiT],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  MoRSK],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoft],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ttd- 
iNGs],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborouch]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  frorr.  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hart]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoRSz]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI   is  absent  for  religious  reasons. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 


son] and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith!  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  2, 
nays  65,  as  follows : 

[No  305  Leg.] 
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Clark 

Metcalf 
NATS— 66 

Allott 

Hansen 

Pastore 

Anderson 

Harris 

Mundt 

Baker 

Hatneld 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Hayden 

Pell 

Brooke 

Hlckenlooper 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Hill 

Prouty 

Byrd.  V«. 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  W.  Vft. 

Hrxiska 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Inouye 

RusseU 

Caae 

Jackson 

Scott 

Cotton 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Sparkman 

CurtU 

Kennedy 

Spong 

Dlrksen 

Kuchel 

Stennls 

Dodd 

Long.  La. 

Symlng^ton 

Domlnlck 

Magnuaon 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Mansneld 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Tower 

Pong 

Mclntyre 

Williams.  NJ. 

Goodell 

Miller 

Williams.  Del. 

Gore 

Mo  n  toys 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Orlffln 

Morton 

Young,  Ohio 

Omening 

Moss 

NOT  VOTINO— 33 

Aiken 

Pulbrlght 

Mondale 

BarUett 

Hart 

Monroney 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Morse 

Bennett 

HolUngs 

Murphy 

Bible 

Javlta 

Muskie 

BrewBter 

Jordan,  NXJ. 

Nelson 

Carlson 

Lausche 

Rlblcoff 

Church 

Long,  Mo. 

Smathers 

Cooper 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Ellender 

McOee 

Tydlngs 

Fannin 

McOovem 

Yarborough 

So     Mr 

Clark's     amendment     (Nc 

1001)  was 

rejected. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  further  votes  tonight. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  first 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
AGENCY  CONFERENCE  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  for 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
Conference  representatives. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  agreed  to. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT 
OF  APPEALS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  George  R.  Gallagher,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  associate  judge  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  appeals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  will  be  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  next  group  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next 
group  of  nominations  will  be  passed  over. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Ted  J.  Davis,  of  Okla- 
homa, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  agreed  to. 


U.S.  CUSTOMS  COURT 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Edward  D.  Re,  of 
New  York,  to  be  a  judge  of  the  U.S. 
Customs  Court. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  next  two  nominations  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  passed  over. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
Nominations  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  in  the  Army  and  In  the  Marine 
Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  notified  forthwith 
of  the  confirmation  of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  so  noti- 
fied. 


Mr. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
MANSFTELD.    Mr.    President, 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  In 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


move  that  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tive session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


POSTMASTERS 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  for 
postmasters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Clarence  F.  Pautzke,  of 
Washington,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Fish  and  Wildlife,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  next  nomination  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
ination will  be  passed  over. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Parker  T.  Hart,  of  Illinois, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 


RADIATION  CONTROL  FOR  HEALTH 
AND  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1561,  H.R.  10790. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  10790)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  from 
radiation  emissions  from  electronic 
products.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the 
calendar,  with  amendments. 

The  amendments  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  are  as  follows : 

On  page  3,  line  3,  after  the  word  "any" 
strike  out  "sonic"  and  insert  "sonic  Infra- 
sonlc";  In  line  7,  after  the  word  "means". 
Insert  "(A)";  In  line  8.  after  the  word  "prcO- 
uct"  strike  out  "which"  and  Insert  "which, 
when  In  operation,  (1)";  In  line  9,  after  the 
word  "contains"  Insert  "or  acts  as  part  of"; 
in  line  10,  after  the  word  "and"  strike  out 
"which"  and  insert  "(li)";  In  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "emits"  Insert  "(or  In  the 
absence  of  effective  shielding  or  other  con- 
trols would  emit) ";  In  line  12,  after  the  word 
"produ'^t"  strike  out  "radiation;"  and  in- 
sert "radiation,  or  (B)  any  maniifactured  or 
assembled  article  which  Is  Intended  for  use 
as  a  component,  part,  or  accessory  of  a  prod- 
uct described  in  clause  (A)  and  which  when 
in  operation  emits  (or  in  the  absence  of  ef- 
fective shielding  or  other  controls  would 
emit)  such  radiation;";  on  page  4.  line  8, 
after  the  word  "section"  strike  out  "357."  and 


Insert  '^SS";  in  line  14,  after  the  word  "to," 
Insert  "unnecessary";  In  line  16,  after  the 
word  "from"  strike  out  "industry"  and  in- 
sert "other  Federal  and  State  departments 
and  agencies  with  related  interests,  profes- 
sional organizations.  Industry,";  in  line  22, 
after  the  word  "radiation"  Insert  "and  In- 
tense magnetic  fields";  on  page  5,  line  4, 
after  the  word  "of"  strike  out  "Commerce" 
and  Insert  "Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
other  appropriate  Federal  departments  and 
agencies";  in  line  9,  after  the  word  "section" 
strike  out  "357"  and  Insert  "358";  on  page  6, 
after  line  7,  Insert: 

"(c)  (1)  Each  recipient  of  assistance  under 
this  subpart  pursuant  to  grants  or  contracts 
entered  into  under  other  than  competitive 
bidding  procedures  shall  keep  such  records 
its  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  including 
records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect or  undertaking  In  connection  with  which 
such  assistance  Is  given  or  used,  and  the 
amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  facil- 
itate an  effective  audit. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipients  that  are  i>erfclnent  to 
the  grants  or  contracts  entered  into  under 
this  subpart  under  other  than  competitive 
bidding  procedures." 

At  the  top  of  page  7,  Insert  s  new  section, 
as  follows: 

"STTTDIES    BT   THE    SBCRETART 

"Sec.  357.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
the  following  studies,  and  shall  make  a  re- 
port or  reports  of  the  results  of  such  stud- 
ies to  the  Congress  on  or  before  January  1, 
1970,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter  as 
he  may  find  necessary,  together  with  such 
recommendations  for  legislation  ae  he  may 
deem  appropriate : 

"(1)  A  study  of  present  State  and  Fed- 
eral control  of  health  hazards  from  elec- 
tronic product  radiation  and  other  types  of 
ionizing  radiation,  which  study  shall  In- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to — 

"(A)  control  of  heelth  hazards  from  radio- 
active materials  other  than  materials 
regulated  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954; 

"(B)  any  gaps  and  inconsistencies  in 
present  controls; 

"(C)  the  need  for  controlling  the  sale  of 
certain  used  electronic  products,  particu- 
larly .-antiquated  X-ray  equipment,  without 
upgrading  such  products  to  meet  the 
standards  for  new  products  or  separate 
standards  for  used  products: 

"(D)  measures  to  assure  consistent  and 
effective  control  of  the  aforementioned  health 
hazards; 

"(E)  measures  to  strengthen  radiological 
health  programs  of  State  governments;  and 
"(F)  the  feasibility  of  authorizing  the 
Secretary  to  enter  into  arrangements  with 
Individual  States  or  groups  of  States  to 
define  their  respective  functions  and  respon- 
sibilities for  the  control  of  electronic  prod- 
uct radiation  and  other  ionizing  radiation; 

"(2)  A  study  to  determine  the  necessity 
for  the  development  of  standards  for  the 
use  of  nonmedical  electronic  products  for 
commercial  and  industrial  purposes;   and 

"(3)  A  study  of  the  development  of  prac- 
ticable procedures  for  the  detection  and 
measurement  of  electronic  product  radia- 
tion which  may  be  emitted  from  electronic 
products  manufactured  or  imported  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  any  applicable  stand- 
ard established  pursuant  to  this  subpart. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  these  studies,  the 
Secretary  shall  invite  the  participation  of 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  hav- 
ing   related    responsibilities    and    Interests, 
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StAte  governmenu — particularly  thoee  of 
States  which  re^lat«  radioactive  materials 
under  section  374  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1964  as  tuDiended,  and  interested  pro- 
fessional and  Industrial  organizations.  Upon 
request  from  congressional  conunlttees  In- 
terested In  these  studies,  the  Secretary  shall 
keep  these  committees  ciirrently  Informed 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  studies  and  shall 
permit  the  committees  to  send  observers  to 
meetings  of  the  study  groups. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall 
organize  the  studies  and  the  participation 
of  the  Invited  participants  as  he  deems  best. 
Any  dissent  from  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  shall  be  In- 
cluded In  the  report  If  so  requested  by 
the  dissenter. 

On  page  9.  at  the  beginning  of  line  9. 
change  the  section  number  from  "357"  to 
"368";  at  the  beginning  of  line  14.  insert: 
"Such  regulations  may  Include  standards  for 
the  testing  of  such  products  and  the  meas- 
urement of  their  electronic  product  radiation 
emission,  require  the  attachment  of  acces- 
sories and  warning  signs  and  labels,  and  re- 
quire the  provision  of  Instructions  for  the 
Installation,  operation,  and  use  of  such  prod- 
ucts and  jLhe  provision  of  output  Information 
related  tg  safety.  Such  standards  may  be  pre- 
scribed from  time  to  time  whenever  such 
determinations  are  made,  but  the  first  of  such 
standards  shall  be  prescribed  prior  to  Jan- 
uary  1.   1970." 

On  page  10.  line  1.  after  the  word  "with" 
Insert  "Federal  and  State  departments  and 
agencies  having  related  responsibilities  or  In- 
terests and  with":  In  line  3.  after  the  word 
"appropriate"  insert  "professional  organiza- 
tions and";  In  line  13.  after  the  word  "the" 
Insert  "reasonableness  and";  In  the  same 
line,  after  the  word  "technical"  strike  out 
"and  economic";  on  page  11.  line  3.  after  the 
word  "export."  Insert  "naming  the  country 
of  destination";  In  line  4.  after  "iB)"  strike 
out  "such  product  meets  all  the  applicable 
requirements  of";  at  the  beginning  of  line  8. 
Insert  "has  established  comparable  stand- 
ards to  control  electronic  product  radiation 
emission  from  such  product.";  after  line  8. 
strike  out: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
amend  or  revoke  any  performance  standard 
prescribed   under  this  section." 

And.  In   lieu   thereof,   Insert: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  review  the  stand- 
ards prescribed  pursuant  to  this  section  at 
least  once  every  two  years,  and  may,  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  subpart,  by  regulation  amend  or  re- 
voke such  standards  In  accordance  with  the 
procedural  requirements  set  forth  In  this 
section. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  may  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  this  section  any  electronic 
product  intended  for  use  by  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  United  States  provided  such 
department  or  agency  has  prescribed  pro- 
curement specifications  governing  emissions 
of  electronic  product  radiation  and  provided 
further  that  such  product  is  of  a  type  used 
solely  or  predominantly  by  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  United  States." 

On  page  12.  line  1,  after  the  word  "rule- 
making!" strike  out  the  comma  and  "and 
of  chapter  7  of  such  title  (relating  to  Judi- 
cial review).";  in  line  4,  after  the  word  "sec- 
tion." insert  "The  Secretary  shall  afford  In- 
terested persons  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate fully  In  the  establishment  of  such 
standards,  including  the  determination  that 
such  standards  are  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health  and  safety,  through 
submission  of  written  data,  views,  or  argu- 
ments with  opportunity  to  present  oral  testi- 
mony and  swgument.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section  Interested  persons  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  In  the  rulemaking 
process  to  prescribe  or  amend  standards  un- 
der this  section  shall  include  manufacturers. 


distributors,  and  dealers  of  electronic  prod- 
ucts, public  and  private  organizations  or  In- 
dividuals engaged  to  a  significant  extent  In 
the  promotion  or  study  of  electronic  prod- 
uct radiation  safety." 

In  line  20,  after  word  "than"  strike  out 
"one  year '  and  insert  "one  hundred  and 
eighty  days";  In  line  21,  after  the  word  "or" 
strike  out  "not":  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "than"  strike  out  "two  years"  and  in- 
sert "one  year";  on  page  13,  line  1.  after  the 
word  "apply."  insert  'Any  such  regulation 
prescribing  a  standard,  or  making  more  re- 
strictive a  standard  previously  prescribed, 
shall  be  applicable  only  to  electronic  prod- 
ucts manufactured  or  assembled  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  such  regulation." 

In  line  6.  after  "(1)"  strike  out  "In  a  case 
of  actual  controversy  as  to  the  validity  of" 
and  insert  "Any  person  who  is  or  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  by";  In  line  9,  after  the  word 
"standard,"  strike  out  "any  person  who  will 
be  adversely  affected  by  such  regulation  when 
It  Is  effective":  on  page  15,  after  line  21, 
Insert ; 

"(7)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
'adversely  affected'  Includes  exposure  to  the 
risk  of  personal  Injury,  including  genetic  in- 
jury, from  electronic  product  radiation." 

After  line  13,  strike  out: 

"(f)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Electronic 
Product  Radiation  Standards  (hereafter  in 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  Commit- 
tee') which  he  shall  consult  before  prescrib- 
ing any  performance  standards  under  this 
section.  The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of 
not  less  than  9  members  who  shall  be  fairly 
representative  of  (A)  Industries  manufactur- 
ing electronic  products  to  which  such  stand- 
ards may  apply,  (B)  Independent  testing 
laboratory  personnel.  IC)  public  and  private 
nonprofit  scientific  and  professional  organi- 
zations expert  on  electronic  product  radia- 
tion safety,  and  (D)  the  general  public  Each 
member  appointed  by  the  Secretary  shall  hold 
office  for  not  more  than  two  years,  except  that 
any  member  may  be  reappointed." 

And.  In  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

"(f)(1)(A)  The  Secreury  shall  establish 
a  Technical  Electronic  Product  Radiation 
Safety  Standards  Committee  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Committee") .  The  Committee 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  after 
consultation  with  public  and  private  agencies 
concerned  with  the  technical  aspect  of  elec- 
tronic product  radiation  safety,  and  shall  be 
composed  of  fifteen  members  each  of  whom 
shall  be  technically  qualified  by  training 
and  experience  in  one  or  more  fields  of  sci- 
ence or  engineering  applicable  to  electronic 
product  radiation  safety,  as  follows : 

"(1)  Five  members  shall  be  selected  from 
governmental  agencies.  Including  State  and 
Federal  Governments; 

"(11)  Five  members  shall  be  selected  from 
the  affected  Industries  after  consultation 
with  Industry  representatives:  and 

"(111)  Five  members  shall  be  selected  from 
the  general  public. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  all  proposed  standards  and 
amendments  to  such  standards  and  afford 
such  Committee  a  reasonable  period,  not  to 
exceed  ninety  days,  unless  extended  by  the 
Secretary,  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  technical 
feasibility,  reasonableness,  and  practicability 
of  each  such  proposal.  Each  report  by  the 
Committee,  including  any  minority  views, 
shall  be  published  by  the  Secretary  and  form 
a  part  of  the  proceedings  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  standards.  The  Secretary  shall  not 
be  bound  by  the  conclusion  of  the  Commit- 
tee, but  in  the  event  he  rejects  the  con- 
clusions of  the  majority  of  the  Committee,  he 
shall  publish  his  reasons  for  rejection  thereof. 
The  Committee  may  propose  electronic  prod- 
uct radiation  safety  standards  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  his  consideration.  All  proceedings  of 
the  Committee  shall   be  recorded   and   the 


record  of  each  such  proceeding  shall  be  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection." 

On  page  18,  at  the  beginning  of  line  6. 
strike  out  "which  are  Intended":  m  the  same 
line  after  the  word  "assure"  Insert  "the  ade- 
quacy of  safeguards  against  hazardous  radia- 
tion and  to  assure";  after  line  8.  Insert: 

"(h)  Ever>-  manufacturer  of  an  electronic 
product  to  which  Is  applicable  a  standard  In 
effect  under  this  section  shall  furnish  to 
the  distributor  or  dealer  at  the  time  of  de- 
livery of  such  product.  In  the  form  of  a  label 
or  tag  permanently  affixed  to  such  product 
or  in  such  manner  as  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  certification  that  such  product  con- 
forms to  all  applicable  standards  under  this 
section.  Such  certification  shall  be  based 
upon  a  test.  In  accordance  with  such  stand- 
ard, of  the  Individual  article  to  which  It  Is 
attached  or  upon  a  testing  program  which 
Is  In  accord  with  good  manufacturing  prac- 
tices and  which  has  not  been  disapproved  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  ground  that  It  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (g)." 

In  line  22.  after  the  word  "Defects"  strike 
out  "In"  and  Insert  'In,  And  Repair  Or  Re- 
placement Of,"  at  the  beginning  of  line  24, 
change  the  section  number  from  "358."  to 
"359."  In  line  25,  after  the  word  "products" 
strike  out  "shall,  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  discovering  "  and  Insert  "who  discov- 
ers"; on  page  19,  line  1,  after  the  word 
"which"  strike  out  "relates  to  the  safety  of 
use  of  such  product"  and  Insert  "creates  a 
risk  of  injury.  Including  genetic  Injury,  to 
any  person";  m  line  7.  after  the  word  "sec- 
tion" strike  out  "357"  and  Insert  "368";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  8.  strike  out  "furnish 
notification"  and  Insert  "shall  Immediately 
notify  the  Secretary  of";  In  line  9.  after  the 
"comply"  insert  "If  such  product  has  left 
the  place  of  manufacture  and  shall  (except 
as  authorized  by  paragraph  (2))  with  rea- 
sonable promptness  furnish  notification  of 
such  defects  or  failure";  after  line  14,  In- 
sert: 

"(2)  If,  In  the  opinion  of  such  manufac- 
turer, the  defect  or  failure  to  comply  Is  not 
such  as  to  create  a  significant  risk  of  Injury. 
Including  genetic  Injury,  to  any  person,  he 
may,  at  the  time  of  giving  notice  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  such  defect  or  failure  to  comply, 
apply  to  the  Secretary  for  an  exemption  from 
the  requirement  of  notice  to  the  persons 
specified  In  subsection  (b).  If  such  applica- 
tion states  reasonable  grounds  for  such  ex- 
emption, the  Secretary  shall  afford  such 
manufacturer  an  opportunity  to  present  his 
views  and  evidence  In  support  of  the  appli- 
cation, the  burden  of  proof  being  on  the 
manufacturer.  If  after  such  presentation,  the 
Secretary  is  satisfied  that  such  defect  or 
falltu'e  to  comply  Is  not  such  as  to  create  a 
significant  risk  of  injury.  Including  genetic 
Injury,  to  any  person,  he  shall  exempt  such 
manufacturer  from  the  requirement  of  no- 
tice to  the  persons  specified  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  and  from  the  require- 
ments of  repair  or  replacement  Imposed  by 
subsections  (f )    and   (g)   of  this  section." 

On  page  20.  line  7,  after  the  word  "notifica- 
tion" Insert  "(other  than  to  the  Secretary)"; 
In  line  8,  after  the  word  "by"  Insert  "para- 
graph (1)  of";  In  line  12.  after  the  word 
"product"  strike  out  "who  Is  the  holder  of 
any  manufacturer's  warranty  on  such  prod- 
uct"; In  line  17,  after  the  word  "The"  strike 
out  "notification"  and  Insert  "notifications"; 
In  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "by"  Insert 
"paragraph  (1)  of";  in  line  22,  after  the 
word  "defect."  Insert  "In  the  case  of  a  noti- 
fication to  a  person  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
notification  shall  also  advise  the  person  no- 
tified as  to  his  rights  under  subsection  (g)." 

On  page  21.  line  10.  after  the  word  "sec- 
tion" strike  out  "360(a) "  and  Insert  "360  A."; 
In  line  12,  after  the  word  "Information"  strike 
out  "which  contains  or  relates  to  a  trade 
secret  or  other  matter  referred  to  In  section 
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1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
unless"  and  Insert  "concerning  any  method, 
process,  or  economic  data  which  as  a  trade 
secret  is  entltle<i  to  protection,  unless";  In 
line  20.  after  the  word  "section"  strike  out 
"360(a)."  and  Insert  "360  A.";  In  line  24. 
after  the  word  "section"  strike  out  "357"  and 
Insert  "358". 

On  page  22.  line  1.  after  the  word  "which" 
strike  out    "relates   to  the   safety  of  use  of 
such  product"  and  Insert  "creates  a  risk  of 
injury,  including  genetic  injury,  to  any  per- 
son"; In  line  12,  after  the  word  "not"  strike 
out   "relate  to  safety  of  use  of  the  product" 
and  Insert  "create  a  risk  of  injury,  including 
genetic   injury,  to  any  person";    In  line   17, 
after   the   word   "section"   strike   out   "357," 
and  Insert  "358,";  In  line  18.  after  the  word 
"which"  strike  out  "relates  to  the  safety  of 
use  of  such  product"  and  Insert  "creates  a 
risk  of  Injury,  Including  genetic   injury,  to 
any  person";  In  line  24.  after  the  word  '"this" 
strike  out  "section."  and  Insert  "section,  un- 
less   the    manufacturer    has   applied    for   an 
exemption    from    the    requirement    of   such 
notification  on  the  ground  specified  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)   and  the  Secre- 
tary Is  satisfied  that  such  noncompliance  or 
defect  Is  not  such  as  to  create  a  significant 
risk  of  injury,  including  genetic  Injury,  to 
any  person." 
On  page  23.  after  line  5.  strike  out: 
"(f)    The  Secretary  shall,  in  consultation 
with    the    Advisory    Committee    established 
pursuant  to  section  357.  work  with  the  In- 
dustries concerned   to  establish  appropriate 
programs  for  bringing  nonconforming  or  de- 
fective  products,   that  are  In   the   hands  of 
distributors,  dealers,  first  purchasers  for  pur- 
poses other  than  resale,  or  subsequent  trans- 
ferees   holding    a    manufacturer's    warranty. 
Into    conformity    with    applicable    standards 
prescribed    pursuant    to    such    section    or 
remedying  the  defect,  and  shall  Include,  in 
his  annual  report  to  Congress,  a  summary 
of  the  results  of  such  program." 
And,  In  lieu  thereof.  Insert: 
"(f)  (1)  If  any  electronic  product  Is  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  or  (e)  of 
this  section  not  to  conform  to  an  applicable 
standard  prescribed  by  the  SecreUry  under 
this    subpart,    or    contains   a   defect   which 
creates  a  risk  of  Injury,  Including  genetic 
injury,   to   any   person   by   reason   of   radia- 
tion,   after   the   sale   of   such   product  by   a 
manufacturer  or  a  distributor  to  a  distribu- 
tor or  a  dealer  and  prior  to  the  sale  of  such 
product  by  such  distributor  or  dealer,  and  If 
such  nonconformity  or  defect  is  not  shown 
by  the  manufacturer  or  distributor  to  be  the 
result  of  an  act  of  the  dealer  or  his  agent 
which  was  the  fault  of   such  dealer   or  his 
agent: 

'"(A)  the  manufacturer  or  distributor,  as 
the  case  may  be.  shall  immediately  repur- 
chase such  product  from  such  distributor 
or  dealer  at  the  price  paid  by  such  distribu- 
tor or  dealer,  plus  all  transportation  charges 
involved  and  a  reasonable  reimbursement  of 
not  less  than  1  per  centum  per  month  of 
such  price  paid  prorated  from  the  date  of 
notice  of  such  nonconformance  to  the  date 
of  repurchase  by  the  manufacturer  or  dis- 
tributor; or 

■"(B)  when  appropriate,  the  manufacturer 
or  distributor,  as  the  case  may  be.  at  his  own 
expense,  shall  immediately  furnish  the  pur- 
chasing distributor  or  dealer  the  required 
conforming  part  or  parts  or  equipment  for 
installation  by  the  distributor  or  dealer  on 
or  In  such  product,  and  for  the  installation 
Involved  the  manufacturer  shall  reimburse 
such  distributor  or  dealer  lor  the  reasonable 
value  of  such  installation  plus  a  reasonable 
reimbursement  of  not  less  than  1  per  centum 
per  month  of  the  manufacturer"s  or  distribu- 
tor's selling  price  prorated  from  the  date  of 
notice  of  such  nonconformance  to  the  date 
such  product  is  brought  into  conformance 
with  applicable  Federal  standards :  Provided, 
hotoever.  That  the  distributor  or  dealer  pro- 


ceeds with  reasonable  diligence  Wth  the  In- 
stallation after  the  required  part,  parts,  or 
equipment  are  received. 

"'(2)  In  the  event  any  manufacturer  or 
distributor  refuses  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  then  the 
distributor  or  dealer,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
whom  such  nonconforming  product  has  been 
sold  may  bring  suit  against  such  manufac- 
turer or  distributor  In  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  In  the  district  In  which 
such  manufacturer  or  distributor  resides  or 
Is  found  or  has  an  agent,  without  regard  to 
the  amount  In  controversy,  and  shall  recover 
the  damage  by  him  sustained,  as  well  as  all 
court  costs  plus  reasonable  attorneys"  fees. 
Any  action  brought  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  forever  barred  unless  commenced 
within  three  years  after  the  cause  of  action 
shall  have  accrued. 

"(3)  The  value  of  such  installations  and 
such  reasonable  reimbursements  as  specified 
In  paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  fixed  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  parties 
or,  falling  such  agreement,  by  the  court  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(g)    If  any  electronic  prixluct  Is  deter- 
mined  pursuant   to   subsection    (a)    or    (c) 
of  this  section  not  to  conform  to  an  appli- 
cable standard   prescribed  by   the   Secretary 
under    this    subpart,    or    contains    a    defect 
which  creates  a  risk  of  injury.  Including  ge- 
netic   injury,   to   any   persons   by   reason   of 
radiation,  a  person  who  is  the  first  purchaser 
(not  including  any  dealer  or  distributor  of 
the    manufacturer)    of   such    product   shall, 
unless  he  falls  to  proceed  to  claim  his  rights 
with  reasonable  diligence  after  receipt  of  a 
notification   under   subsection    (a),    be   en- 
titled   to    have   such    product   brought   Into 
conformity  with   such  standard  or  to  have 
such   other  defect  remedied   by   the  manu- 
facturer  without    charge,    and    to   be    reim- 
bursed for  any  transjjortatlon  costs  Involved, 
or,   at   the   manufacturer's   option,   to  have 
such  product  replaced  by  a  like  or  equivalent 
product  which  has  no  such  defect  and  com- 
plies with  any  applicable  standard  under  this 
subpart,  or  to  be  paid  a  refund  agreed  upon 
by  such  person  and  the  manufacturer:  Pro- 
vided, That  if  such  nonconformity  with  an 
applicable  standard  or  such  defect  is  shown 
by  the  manufacturer  to  be  the  result  of  an 
act  done  after  such  product  had  come  Into 
the  possession  of  the  first  purchaser  (other 
than   a  dealer  or  distributor  of  the  manu- 
facturer)   and  that  such  act  Is  the  fault  of 
the  person  committing  It  and  Is  not  in  whole 
or  In  part  the  fault  of  the  manufacturer  or 
his   agent,   the   foregoing  provisions  of   this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the  manufac- 
turer and  rights  described  therein  shall  (un- 
less such  first  purchaser  or  his  transferee  is 
himself  exclusively  at  fault)    accrue  instead 
against  the  person  committing  such  act. 

"(h)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
electronic  product  that  was  manufactured 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
part." 

On  page  27,  at  the  beginning  of  line  2, 
change  the  section  number  from  "359"  to 
"360":  after  the  amendment  Just  stated  In- 
sert "(a)  A  new  electronic  product  offered 
for  Importation  into  the  United  States  which 
falls  to  comply  with  an  applicable  standard 
prescribed  under  this  subpart,  or  to  which 
Is  not  affixed  a  certification  In  the  form  of  a 
label  or  tag  in  conformity  with  section 
358(h)  shall  be  refused  admission  Into  the 
United  States";  In  line  8,  after  the  word 
"and"  strike  out  "Welfare"  and  Insert  "Wel- 
fare,"; In  line  16,  after  the  word  "section" 
strike  out  "357"  and  Insert  ""358":  on  page 
28,  line  5,  after  the  word  "section"  strike  out 
"357,"  and  Insert  "358,":  on  page  29,  after 
line  2,  Insert: 

"(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  manu- 
facturer offering  an  electronic  product  for 
Importation  into  the  United  States  to  des- 
ignate   In    writing    an    agent    upon    whom 


service  of  all  administrative  and  judicial 
processes,  notices,  orders,  decisions,  and  re- 
quirements may  be  made  for  and  on  behalf 
of  said  manufacturer,  and  to  file  such  des- 
ignation with  the  Secretary,  which  designa- 
tion may  from  time  to  time  be  changed  by 
like  writing,  similarly  filed.  Service  of  all  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  processes,  notices, 
orders,  decisions,  and  requirements  may  be 
made  upon  said  manufacturer  by  service 
upon  such  designated  agent  at  his  office  or 
usual  place  of  residence  with  like  effect  aa 
If  made  personally  ui)on  said  manufacturer, 
and  in  default  of  such  designation  of  such 
agent,  service  of  process,  notice,  order,  re- 
quirement, or  decision  in  any  proceeding  be- 
fore the  Secretary  or  In  any  judicial  proceed- 
ing for  enforcement  of  this  subpart  or  any 
standards  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
part may  be  made  by  posting  such  process, 
notice,  order,  requirement,  or  decision  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  or  In  a  place  desig- 
nated by  him  by  regulation." 
_AlteT  line  23,  strike  out: 

"RECORDS  AND  INSPECTION,  RECORDS.  AND 
REPORTS 

"Sec.  360.  (a)  Every  manufacturer  of  any 
electronic  product  which  is  subject  to  stand- 
ards prescribed  pursuant  to  section  357  shall 
establish  and  maintain  such  testing  records, 
make  such  reports,  and  provide  such  infor- 
mation, as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
reasonably  require  to  enable  him  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  manufacturer  has  acted 
or  Is  acting  In  compliance  with  this  tub- 
part. " 

And.  in  lieu  thereof.  Insert: 
"Sec.  360A.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  conduct  such  inspections  and   investiga- 
tions  as   may   be   necessary  to   enforce   this 
subpart. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  enforcement  of  this 
subpart,  officers  or  employees  duly  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary,  upon  presenting  ap- 
propriate credentials  and  a  written  notice 
to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  in  charge, 
are  authorized  (1)  to  enter,  at  reasonable 
times,  any  factory,  warehouse,  or  establish- 
ment in  which  electronic  products  are  manu- 
factured or  held  for  Introduction  into  com- 
merce or  held  for  sale  after  such  introduc- 
tion, and  (2)  to  Inspect,  at  reasonable  times 
and  within  reasonable  limits  and  in  a  rea- 
sonable manner,  the  facilities  and  proce- 
dures within  such  factory,  warehouse,  or 
establishment  which  are  related  to  e!"ctromc 
product  radiation  safety.  Each  such  inspec- 
tion shall  be  commenced  and  completed  wltn 
reasonable  promptness. 

"(c)  Every  manufacturer  of  electronic 
products  shall  establish  and  maintain  such 
records  (Including  testing  records),  make 
such  reports,  and  provide  such  Information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to 
enable  him  to  determine  whether  such  manu- 
facturer has  acted  or  Is  acting  In  compliance 
with  this  subpart  and  standards  prescribed 
pursuant  to  this  subpart  and  shall,  upon 
request  of  an  officer  or  employee  duly  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary,  permit  such  officer  or 
employee  to  inspect  appropriate  books, 
papers,  records,  and  documents  relevant  to 
determining  whether  such  manufacturer  has 
acted  or  Is  acting  In  compliance  with  stand- 
ards prescribed  pursuant  to  this  subpart. 

"(d)  Every  manufacturer  of  electronic 
products  shall  provide  to  the  Secretary  such 
performance  data  and  other  technical  data 
related  to  performance  and  safety  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subpart.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quire the  manufacturer  to  give  such  notifica- 
tion of  such  performance  and  technical  data 
at  the  time  of  original  purchase  to  the  ulti- 
mate purchaser  of  the  electronic  product,  as 
he  determines  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subpart  after  consulting 
with  the  affected  industry. 
(p^'(e)  Accident  and  Investigation  reports 
toade  by  any  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the 
Secretary  shall  be  available  for  use  In  any 
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civil,  criminal,  or  other  judicial  proceeding 
arising  out  of  such  accident.  Any  such  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  may  be  required  to  tertUy 
In  such  proceedings  as  to  the  facta  developed 
In  such  Investigations.  Any  such  report  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  public  In  a  manner 
which  need  not  Identify  Individuals  All  re- 
ports on  research  projects,  demonstration 
projects,  and  other  related  activities  shaU  be 
public  Information 

"(f)  All  Information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise otbalned  by  the  Secretary  or  his  rep- 
resentative pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or 
(c)  concerning  any  method,  process,  or  eco- 
nomic data  which  as  a  trade  secret  are  en- 
titled to  protection  shall  be  considered  con- 
fidential and  Its  disclosure  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  violation  of  section  1906  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  except  that  such 
Information  may  be  disclosed  to  other  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  Department  and  of 
other  agencies  concerned  with  carrying  out 
this  subpart  or  when  relevant  In  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  subpart.  Nothing  In  this 
section  shall  authorize  the  withholding  of 
Information  by  the  Secretary,  or  any  officers 
or  employees  under  his  control,  from  the  duly 
authorized   committees   of   the   Congress." 

On  page  33.  at  the  beginning  of  line  17. 
strike  out  ^'(b)"  and  Insert  "(g)";  at  the 
begfnnlng  ~(Jf  line  18.  strike  out  "retailers 
of  color  television  receivers,  to  which  there 
Is  applicable  a  standard  prescribed  pursuant 
to  section  357."  and  Insert  "dealers  and  dis- 
tributors of  electronic  products";  In  line  21. 
after  the  word  "such"  strike  out  "receivers" 
and  insert  "products":  In  line  32.  after  the 
word  "iqpate."  insert  "for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 359,"  in  line  23,  after  the  word  "such" 
strike  dlit  "receivers"  and  Insert  "products": 
In  line  25.  after  the  word  "such"  strike  out 
"Information."  and  Insert  "Information :  Pro- 
vided. That  any  regulation  esUbllshlng  a  re- 
quirement pursuant  to  clause  (1 1  of  this 
sentence  (A)  shall  authorize  such  dealers 
and  distributors  to  elect.  In  lieu  of 
Immediately  furnishing  such  information 
to  the  manufacturer,  to  hold  and  preserve 
such  Information  until  advised  by  the 
manufacturer  or  Secretary  that  such  in- 
formation Is  needed  by  the  manufacturer  for 
purposes  of  sec«on  369,  and  (B)  shall  pro- 
vide that  the  dealer  or  dutrlbutor  shall,  upon 
making  such  election,  give  prompt  notice 
of  such  elecUon  (together  with  InformaUon 
Identifying  the  notlfler  and  the  product)  to 
the  manufacturer  and  shall,  when  advised 
by  the  manufacturer  or  Secretary,  of  the 
need  therefor  for  the  purposes  of  section 
359.  Immediately  furnish  the  manufacturer 
with  the  required  Information.  If  a  dealer  or 
distributor  discontinues  the  dealing  In  or 
distribution  of  electronic  products,  he  shall 
turn  the  Information  over  to  the  manu- 
facturer. Any  manxiTacturer  receiving  Infor- 
mation pursuant  to  this  subsection  concern- 
ing first  purchasers  of  products  for  purposes 
other  than  resale  shall  treat  It  as  confidential 
and  may  use  It  only  if  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  notifying  persons  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 359(a)." 

On  page  33,  at  the  beginning  of  line  22. 
change  the  section  number  from  "SSOA. "  to 
"380B.  (a)  ••:  on  page  34.  line  2.  after  the  word 
"section"  strike  out  "357;"  and  Insert  "358:": 
at  the  beginning  of  tine  5.  strike  out  "358" 
and  Insert  "359  or  3«0A:  or  to  fall  to  comply 
with  the  requlremenu  of  section  359(g):"  In 
line  7.  after  the  word  "to "  where  It  appears 
the  third  time.  Insert  "establish  or  maintain 
records  required  by  this  subpart  or  to"  in 
line  10.  after  the  word  "to"  strike  out  "test- 
ing." and  Insert  "or  the  copying  of.  such":  at 
the  beginning  of  line  11.  Insert  "or  to  permit 
entry  or  Inspection,  a*"  In  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  "required"  Insert  "by  or";  In  line  12. 
after  the  word  "section"  strike  out  "380;  or"; 
and  Insert  "360  A;";  In  line  14.  after  the  word 
"secUon"  strike  out  "360(a)"  and  Insert 
'360A(c)":  In  lUM  16,  after  the  word  "sec- 


tion" strike  out  "360(b)."  and  insert 
"360A(g) ;"  after  line  16,  Insert: 

"(5)  (A)  for  any  person  (I)  to  fall  to  issue 
a  certification  as  required  by  section  358.  or 
(11)  to  issue  such  a  certification  when  such 
certification  Is  not  based  upon  a  test  or  test- 
ing program  meeting  the  requirements  of 
section  358(h)  or  when  the  Issuer,  in  the 
exercise  of  due  care,  would  have  reason  to 
Icnow  that  such  certification  is  false  or  mis- 
leading In  a  material  respect;  or  (B)  for  any 
person  (I)  to  Introduce  or  deliver  for  intro- 
duction Into  commerce,  or  (11)  to  receive  in 
commerce  and  deliver  or  proffer  delivery  for 
pay  or  otherwise,  of  an  electronic  product  to 
which  a  standard  prescribed  under  section 
358  is  applicable,  when  there  Is  not  affixed  to 
such  product  the  certification  required  by 
section  358(h); 

"(6)  for  any  person  to  do  any  act  while  an 
electronic  product  Is  held  for  sale  (whether 
or  not  the  first  sale)  after  shipment  In  com- 
merce. If  such  act  results  In  a  failure  of  such 
product  to  comply  with  an  applicable  stand- 
ard prescribed  under  section  358;  or 

"(7)  for  any  person  to  cause  any  act  or 
omission  made  unlawful  by  the  foregoing 
paragraphs. 

"(b)  The  SecreUry  may  exempt  any  elec- 
tronic product,  or  class  thereof,  from  all  or 
part  of  subsection  (a),  upon  such  conditions 
as  he  may  find  necessary  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health  or  welfare,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
search. Investigations,  studies,  demonstra- 
tions, or  training,  or  for  reasons  of  national 
security." 

On  p«ge  35.  at  the  beginning  of  line  20. 
change  the  section  number  from  "360B."  to 
•360C.  •;  in  line  22,  after  the  word  "section" 
strike  out  "360A"  and  Insert  '3603';  on  page 
36.  line  1.  after  the  word  -section"  strike 
out  "357"  and  insert  "358":  In  line  8,  after 
"(b)"  Insert  "(1)":  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  "section"  strike  out  ■360A  •  and 
Insert  "360B":  in  line  10,  after  the  word  "sub- 
section" strike  out  "each"  and  insert  "any 
such":  at  the  beginning  of  line  II.  strike 
out  "of  section  360A(1) ";  In  line  12.  after 
the  word  "product"  strike  out  "Involved"  and 
Insert  "Involved,  or  with  respect  to  each  act 
made  unlawful  by  section  360B  or  each  fail- 
ure or  refusal  to  allow  or  perform  an  act  re- 
quired to  be  allowed  or  performed  thereby.": 
In  line  18  strike  out  "1200.000."  and  Insert 
"$400,000";  after  line  18  Insert: 

"(2)  Any  such  civil  p>enalty  may  on  appli- 
cation be  remitted  or  mitigated  by  the  Secre- 
tary. In  determining  the  amount  of  such 
penalty,  or  whether  It  snould  be  remitted  or 
mitigated  and  In  what  tonount.  the  appro- 
priateness of  such  penalty  to  the  size  of  the 
business  of  the  person  charged  and  the  grav- 
ity of  the  violation  shall  be  considered.  The 
amount  of  such  penalty,  when  finally  de- 
termined, nxay  be  deducted  from  any  sums 
owing  by  the  United  States  to  the  person 
charged. 

"(c)  Actions  under  subsections  (a)  and 
tb)  of  this  section  may  be  brought  In  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  wherein  any  act  or  omission  or  trans- 
action constituting  the  violation  occurred, 
or  In  such  court  for  the  district  where  the 
defendant  is  found  or  transacts  buslneas. 
and  process  In  such  cases  may  be  served  In 
any  other  district  of  which  the  defendant  Is 
an  Inhabitant  or  wherever  the  defendant  may 
be  found. 

"(d)(1)  Any  electronic  product  that  Is  not 
in  compliance  with  an  applicable  standard 
prescribed  pursuant  to  section  358  when  In- 
troduced Into  or  while  In  commerce  or  while 
held  for  sale  (whether  or  not  the  first  sale) 
after  shipment  In  commerce  shall,  subject  to 
the  limitations  of  paragraph  (2).  be  liable  to 
be  proceeded  against  while  in  commerce,  or 
at  any  time  thereafter,  on  libel  of  infc-rma- 
tlon  and  condemned  in  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  the  product  is  found.  This  subsection 
shall   not  apply   to  any  electronic   product 


with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary  has 
granted  an  exemption  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  of  section  359(a)  or  while  there  is  under 
consideration  by  the  Secretary  an  application 
for  such  exemption. 

"(3)  The  electronic  product  proceeded 
against  shall  be  liable  to  seizure  by  process 
pursuant  to  the  libel,  and  the  procedure  In 
cases  under  this  section  shall  conform,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  to  the  procedure  In  ad- 
miralty: except  that  on  demand  of  either 
party  any  issue  of  fact  joined  In  any  such 
case  shall  be  tried  by  jury.  When  libel  for 
condemnation  proceedings  under  this  sub- 
section. Involving  the  same  claimant  and  the 
same  Issues  are  pending  In  two  or  more  juris- 
dictions, such  p>endlng  proceedings,  upon  ap- 
plication of  the  claimant  seasonably  made  to 
the  court  of  one  such  jurisdiction,  shall  be 
consolidated  for  trial  by  order  of  such  court, 
and  tried  in  (A)  any  district  selected  by  the 
claimant  where  one  of  such  proceedings  i.s 
pending,  or  (B)  a  district  agreed  upon  by 
stipulation  between  the  parties.  If  no  order 
for  consolidation  Is  so  made  within  a  reason- 
able time,  the  claimant  may  apply  to  the 
court  of  one  such  jurisdiction,  and  such 
court  (after  giving  the  United  States  at- 
torney for  such  district  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  to  be  heard)  shall  by  order, 
unless  good  cause  to  the  contrary  Is  shown, 
specify  a  district  of  reasonable  proximity  to 
the  claimant's  principal  place  of  business. 
In  which  all  such  pending  proceedings  shall 
be  consolidated  for  trial  and  tried.  Such  or- 
der of  consolidation  shall  not  apply  so  as  to 
require  the  removal  of  any  case  the  date  for 
trial  of  which  has  been  fixed.  The  court 
granting  such  order  shall  give  prompt  noti- 
fication thereof  to  the  other  courts  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  cases  covered  thereby. 

"(3)  Any  electronic  product  condemned 
under  this  section  shall,  after  entry  of  the 
decree,  be  disposed  of  by  destruction  or  sale 
as  the  court  may.  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  direct  and  the 
proceeds  thereof.  If  sold,  less  the  legal  coets 
and  charges,  shall  be  paid  Into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States:  except  that  (A) 
such  product  shall  not  be  sold  under  such 
decree  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subpdrt  or  the  laws  of  the  jurisdiction  in 
which  sold,  and  (B)  after  entry  of  the  de- 
cree and  upon  the  pa3rment  of  the  coets  of 
such  proceedings  and  the  execution  of  a 
good  and  sufficient  bond  conditioned  that 
such  product  shall  not  be  sold  or  dlspKDsed 
of  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  subpart 
or  the  laws  of  any  State  In  which  sold,  the 
court  may  by  order  direct  that  such  prod- 
uct be  delivered  to  the  owner  thereof  to  be 
destroyed  or  brought  into  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  subpart  under  the 
supervision  of  an  officer  or  employee  duly 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  such  supervision  shall  be  paid  by 
the  p>erson  obtaining  release  of  the  product 
under  bond. 

"(4)  When  a  decree  of  condemnation  Is 
entered  against  a  product,  court  costs  and 
fees,  and  storage  and  other  proper  expenses, 
shall  be  awarded  against  the  person.  If  any. 
Intervening  as  claimant  of  the  product. 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  removal  for  trial  of 
any  case  as  provided  by  paragraph  (2)  — 

"(A)  the  clerk  of  the  court  from  which 
removal  Is  made  shall  promptly  transmit  to 
the  court  in  which  the  case  Is  to  be  tried 
all  records  In  the  case  necessary  In  order 
that  such  court  may  exercise  Jurisdiction, 
and 

"(B)  the  court  to  which  such  case  was 
removed  shall  have  the  powers  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  duties,  for  purposes  of  such  case, 
which  the  court  from  which  removal  was 
made  would  have  had,  or  to  which  such 
court  would  have  been  subject.  If  such  case 
had  not  been  removed. 

"(e)  Nothing  In  this  subpart  shall  be 
construed  as  requiring  the  Secretary  to  re- 
port for  the  Institution  of  proceedings  minor 
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violations  of  this  subpart  whenever  he  he- 
aves that  the  public  Interest  will  be  ade- 
quately served  by  a  suiUble  written  notice 
or  warning. 

"(f)  All  proceedings  for  the  enforcement, 
or  to  restrain  violations,  of  this  subpart 
shall  be  by  and  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States.  Subpenas  for  wltneasee  who  are  re- 
quired to  attend  a  court  of  the  United 
States  in  any  dUtrict  may  run  Into  any  other 
district  In  any  such  proceeding. 

"(g)  Compliance  with  this  subpart  or  any 
regulations  issued  thereunder  shall  not  re- 
lieve any  person  from  product  liability  at 
common  law  or  under  statutory  law. 

"(h)  The  remedies  provided  for  in  thU 
subpart  shall  be  In  addition  to  and  not  in 
sut>8tltutlon  for  any  other  remedies  pro- 
vided by  law. 

At  the  top  of  page  41.  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

"ANNUAL    RSPORT 

"SEC.  360D.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress  on  or  before  March  17 
of  each  year  a  comprehensive  report  on  the 
administration  of  thlB  subpart  for  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  a  thorough  appraisal  (Including  sta- 
tistical analyses,  estimates  and  long-term 
projections)  of  the  incidence  of  biological 
injury  and  effects,  including  genetic  effects, 
to  the  population  resulting  from  exposure 
to  electronic  product  radiation,  with  a  break- 
down. Insofar  as  practicable,  among  the 
various  sources  of  such  radiation; 

"(2)  a  list  of  Federal  electronic  product 
radiation  control  standards  prescribed  or  in 
effect  In  such  year,  with  identification  of 
standards  newly  prescribed  during  such 
year; 

"(3)  an  evaluation  of  the  degree  of  ob- 
servance of  applicable  standards,  Including 
a  list  of  enforcement  actions,  court  deci- 
sions, and  compromises  of  alleged  violations 
by  location  and  company  name; 

•'(4)  a  sximmary  of  outstanding  problems 
confronting  the  administration  of  this  sub- 
part In  order  of  priority; 

"(5)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  research 
acUvlties,  Including  the  policy  ImpUcatlons 
thereof,  completed  as  a  result  of  Government 
and  private  sponsorship,  and  technological 
progress  for  safety  achieved  during  such  year; 

"(6)  a  list,  with  a  brief  statement  of  the 
Issues,  of  completed  or  pending  Judicial  ac- 
tions under  this  subpart;  and 

"(7)  the  extent  to  which  technical  in- 
formation was  disseminated  to  the  scientific 
community  and  consumer-oriented  Informa- 
tion was  made  available  to  the  public;  and 
■(8)  the  extent  of  cooperation  between 
Government  officials  and  representatives  of 
indxistry  and  other  interested  parties  In  the 
implementation  of  this  subpart  including  a 
log  or  summary  of  meetings  held  between 
Government  officials  and  representatives  of 
Industry  and  other  interested  parties. 

"(b)  The  report  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  contain  such  recommendations  for  ad- 
ditional leglslaUon  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  promote  cooperation  among  the 
several  States  in  the  Improvement  of  elec- 
tronic product  radiation  control  and  to 
strengthen  the  national  electronic  product 
radiation  control  program. 

"rEDEaAL-STATE    COOPEaATION 

"Sec.  360E.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  (1) 
to  accept  from  State  and  local  authorities  en- 
gaged in  activities  related  to  health  or  safety 
or  consumer  protection,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  or  otherwise,  any  assistance  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  this  subpart 
which  he  may  request  and  which  they  may  be 
able  and  willing  to  provide  and.  If  so  agreed, 
may  pay  in  advance  or  otherwise  for  the  rea- 
sonable cost  of  such  assistance,  and  (2)  he 
may,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  exami- 


nations, investigations,  and  Inspections,  com- 
mission any  officer  or  employee  of  any  such 
authority  as  an  officer  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare." 

On  page  43.  at  the  beginning  of  line  14, 
change  the  section  number  from  "360C."  to 
"360P.";  In  line  15,  after  the  word  "section" 
strike  out  "357"  and  Insert  "358";  In  line  20, 
after  the  word  "to"  strike  out  "such"  and  in- 
sert "the  Federal"  In  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "standard."  Insert  "Nothing  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  the  government  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  from  es- 
tablishing a  requirement  \^ith  respect  to 
emission  of  radiation  from  electronic  prod- 
ucts procured  for  its  own  use  If  such  require- 
ment Imposes  a  more  restrictive  standard 
than  that  required  to  comply  with  the  other- 
wise applicable  Federal  standard." 

On  page  44,  after  line  3,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

"ADVISORT  STANDARDS  FOR  MEDICAL  X-RAY 
TECHNICIANS 

"Sec.  360G.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that: 

"(1)  while  the  operation  of  X-ray  equip- 
ment Is  essential  In  modern  medicine,  even 
the  most  advanced  equipment  will  not  ade- 
quately protect  the  health  and  safety  of 
patients  subjected  to  X-ray  diagnosis  or 
therapy  and  the  health  and  safety  of  X-ray 
technicians.  Including  their  progeny,  unless 
these  technicians  are  fully  trained  and 
qualified  in  the  operation  of  such  equipment 
so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  exposure  to  ioniz- 
ing radiation; 

"(2)  that  it  Is  In  the  overall  public  health 
interest  to  have  an  adequate  and  continuing 
supply  of  well-trained  X-ray  technicians 
and  that  any  person  who  uses  X-ray  medi- 
cally should  be  required  to  demonstrate  com- 
petence by  training,  experience,  and  exami- 
nation; 

"(3)  that  to  this  end  the  establishment 
and  enforcement  of  standards  for  the  li- 
censure of  such  technicians  and  for  the  as- 
surance of  adequate  training  of  such  tech- 
nicians are  necessary;  and 

"(4)  that  It  is  desirable  that  the  States 
assume  responsibility  for  the  adoption  and 
administration  of  effective  and  high-quality 
programs  for  such  licensures,  and  to  assure 
the  adequacy  of  such  training,  with  tech- 
nical advice  and  assistance  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

"(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

"(1)  there  is  a  vital  national  Interest, 
transcending  State  lines,  of  keeping  to  a 
minimum  the  total  exposure  of  our  popula- 
tion to  Ionizing  radiation  from  all  sources. 
Including  radiation  from  medical  X-ray 
equipment;  and 

"(2)  that  to  that  end  It  is  appropriate  to 
estabUsh  advisory  standards  for  the  licensure 
of  X-ray  technicians  and  for  the  assurance 
of  adequate  training  of  such  technicians. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
tical, in  cooperation  with  appropriate  pro- 
fessional organizations  and  State  health  de- 
partments develop  and  recommend  to  the 
States  for  adoption,  model  laws  and  stand- 
ards for  licensure  of  X-ray  technicians  and 
for  the  assurance  of  adequate  training  of 
such  technicians,  and  shall  give  to  the  States 
such  other  technical  advice  and  assistance  as 
will  encourage  them  to  enact  and  enforce 
such  laws  and  standards. 

"(d)  Upon  or  before  the  expiration  of 
three  years  from  the  pubUcatlon  by  him  of 
recommended  laws  and  standards  for  the 
licensure  of  X-ray  technicians  and  for  the 
assurance  of  adequate  training  of  such 
technicians,  the  Secretary  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  progress  made  on  the 
adopUon  and  implementation  of  such  recom- 
mended laws  and  standards  and  shall,  in  the 
light  of  such  progress,  evaluate  the  need  for 
any   additional   legislation   and   make   such 


recommendations  for  legislation  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate." 

On  page  46,  at  the  beginning  of  Une  5, 
strike  out  "Definition"  and  insert  "Defini- 
tions"; and  in  Une  9,  after  the  word  "Wel- 
fare," Insert  "and  the  term  'Department" 
means  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and,  without 
objection,  they  are  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day we  are  considering  a  vitally  Impor- 
tant bill  to  protect  the  people  of  the 
United  States  from  unnecessary  radia- 
tion exposure.  We  have  the  opportunity 
now  to  assure  our  people,  who  are  now 
exposed  to  one  of  the  highest  levels  of 
radiation  dosage  in  the  world,  that  their 
electronic  products  will  not  expose  them 
to  harmful  radiation. 

The  Federal  Radiation  Coimcil  in  1960 
said: 


There  should  not  be  any  man-made  radia- 
tion exposure  without  the  expectation  of 
benefit  resulting  from  such  exposure. 

In  the  hearings  held  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  on  August  28,  29,  30. 
1967,  and  May  6,  8,  9,  13,  15,  1968,  sub- 
stantial evidence  was  presented  which  in- 
dicated that  the  admonition  of  the  Fed- 
eral Radiation  Council  was  being  disre- 
garded and  that  the  pubUc  health  was 
being  endangered  by  unnecessary  expo- 
sure from  manmade  radiation. 

In  his  testimony  Dr.  Philip  R.  Lee.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  stated: 

Health  hazards  of  varying  significance 
can  be  caused  by  exposure  to  X-radlation. 
Depending  on  dosage,  acute  effects  may  vary 
from  reddening  of  the  skin  to  more  serious 
types  of  damage,  such  as  Interference  with 
the  blood  forming  functions  of  the  bone  mar- 
row. Delayed  or  chronic  effects  include  such 
serious  consequences  as  leukemia  and  other 
cancers,  the  production  of  abnormalities  in 
progeny  because  of  changes  in  genetic  sub- 
stance, and  the  development  of  corneal  opac- 
ities and  cataracts  which  may  not  occur  until 
years  after  the  exposure  responsible. 

The  sources  of  radiation  which  create 
health  hazards  are  as  varied  as  the  ele- 
ments of  the  electromagnetic  spectrum 
which  classifies  radiation  emissions.  The 
witnesses  before  the  committee  described 
several  electronic  products  capable  of 
emitting  harmful  radiation  which  are 
being  used  by  the  consumer,  the  medical 
professions,  and  industry. 

Examples  include: 

Color  television  receivers:  During  1967. 
some  color  television  sets  were  found 
emitting  X-rays  in  amounts  far  above 
the  accepted  limit  for  safety.  FoUowup 
studies  have  shown  that  the  problem  of 
excessive  radiation  is  industrywide.  In 
1967,  5.5  million  color  televisions  were 
sold  in  this  country. 

Microwave  ovens:  At  the  hearings,  a 
representative  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense stated  that  24  out  of  30  microwave 
ovens  surveyed  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital 
leaked  potentially  hazardous  radiation. 
One  leaked  at  a  level  suflBcient  to  pro- 
duce cataracts.  This  year  an  estimated 
40,000    microwave    ovens   will    be    per- 
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chased.  The  volume  could  exceed  a  half 
million  ovens  per  year  should  the  cost 
become  more  competitive,  a  development 
which  Is  anticipated. 

Medical  X-rays:  In  1967.  less  than  half 
of  the  estimated  112.000  surveyed  medi- 
cal X-ray  machines  were  reported  to 
meet  current  State  recommendations  or 
regulations.  A  1964  Public  Health  Survey 
study  showed  that  an  excessive  X-ray 
beam  size  had  been  used  in  over  one-half 
of  all  the  radiographic  exposure  evalu- 
ated The  potential  magnitude  of  the  un- 
necessary exposure  can  be  appreciated 
when  one  considers  that  approximately 
one-half  of  our  population  undergoes 
diagnostic  X-ray  procedures  each  year. 
The  genetically  significant  dose,  which  Is 
an  average  of  X-ray  exposure  to  the  re- 
productive organs  of  the  population,  waa 
55  mllllrads  per  person  a  year  in  1964. 
Without  the  Improvements  in  X-ray 
machines  that  this  legislation  would  re- 
quire and  with  the  increased  availability 
of  medical  services,  the  genetically  sig- 
nificant dose  will  most  hkely  increase 
siglilflcafltly  in  future  years. 

Lasers:  Improperly  controlled  lasers 
can  result  in  blindness  and  other  serious 
injuries.  At  the  hearings  concern  was  ex- 
pressed over  the  ease  with  which  lasers 
can  be  built  from  blueprints  and  com- 
ponents which  are  readily  available.  The 
novelty  of  lasers  also  increases  the  health 
exposure  problems.  Recently,  health  de- 
partment officials  in  a  large  city  discov- 
ered a  laser  displayed  as  part  of  an  art 
exhibit.  The  laser  beam  was  rotating 
around  where  it  could  strike  the  eyes  of 
the  people  attending  the  exhibit.  The  of- 
ficials convinced  the  exhibitor  to  remove 
the  laser. 

Particle  accelerators.  Van  de  Graaf 
generators,  and  flash  X-ray  devices: 
These  are  examples  of  the  electronic 
products  emitting  radiation  now  being 
used  in  ind^jstry.  One  witness  estimated 
that  there  are  about  130  particle  ac- 
celerators. 150  neutron  generators,  300 
Van  de  Graaf  accelerators  and  10.000  X- 
ray  machines  used  In  Industry,  training 
and  research.  In  October  1967,  three 
technicians  were  overexposed  from  a 
particle  accelerator  which  had  malfunc- 
tioning safety  Interlocks.  One  of  the 
three  workers  hospitalized  had  his  hand 
amputated. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  testi- 
mony presented  by  the  witnesses  amply 
demonstrates  the  need  for  standards  and 
the  need  for  more  research  and  Investiga- 
tion to  identify  those  products  emitting 
unnecessary  radiation  and  to  Increase 
our  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  radiation 
on  the  population,  including  those  yet  to 
be  bom.  The  committee  believes  that 
such  a  program  can  best  be  effectuated 
through  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare — the  Federal  agency 
with  primary  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  was  called  away 
and  could  not  be  present.  He  and  I  have 
discussed  an  amendment  of  his. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
explaining  his  amendment  be  printed 
In  the  Recoro  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Sknat*. 
Wcuhington.  DC.  October  2. 1968. 
Hon.  Waeksn  O.  Haosvson. 
Chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Washirmton,  D.C. 

Dkas  id*.  Chaikman:  As  you  know,  th« 
BlU  now  before  u«.  H.R  10790.  the  "Radia- 
tion Control  for  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1908."  covers  not  only  electronic  products, 
but  covers  also  In  the  definitions  In  Section 
356  components,  parts  or  acceosortes  of 
electronic  products. 

Although  components  have  been  included 
In  the  Bill  from  the  beginning,  a  number  of 
the  numufacturers  of  such  Items  as  color 
telerlslon  tubes  have,  since  the  hearings  were 
held  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, become  very  concerned  about  this  ap- 
plloablUty  of  the  Bill  to  components.  Their 
concern  results  from  the  fact  that  It  will 
not  always  be  poaalble  for  a  component  to 
have  enough  buUt-ln  shielding  to  be  free  of 
radiation  as  a  separate  Item  before  It  Is  In- 
cluded In  a  completed  electronic  product. 
Por  example.  If  there  were  some  way  to 
activate  a  color  television  tube  before  It  is 
installed  In  a  completed  set.  the  tube  might 
have  too  much  radiation,  although  when  It 
was  Installed  In  the  completed  set,  there 
would  be  adequate  shielding  and  no  ap- 
preciable radiation. 

To  take  care  of  this  problem,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  has 
expressed  Its  acceptance  of  an  amendment 
to  Section  358(aHli.  which  section  specifies 
the  Items  to  which  the  Secretary  of  H.E.W. 
should  give  consideration  In  setting  per- 
formance standards  for  electronic  products 
to  control  the  emission  of  radiation.  This 
amendment   Is   as  foUows: 

"•(E)  In  the  case  of  a  component,  or  acces- 
sory described  In  paragraph  (2)(B)  of  sec- 
tion 355.  the  performance  of  such  article  In 
the  manufactured  or  assembled  product  for 
which  It  Is  designed.'  " 

It  Is  Intended  that  the  Secretary  shall  not 
prescribe  standards  for  components  which 
are  Impractical  or  unduly  expensive  to  com- 
ply with,  where  adequate  protection  against 
radiation  can  be  better  secured  by  standards 
applicable  to  assembled  products. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  controversy 
over  this  very  minor  amendment  which 
merely  specifies  a  matter  to  which  the  Secre- 
tary should  give  consideration.  Therefore.  I 
urge  that  this  amendment  be  Included  In 
the  Bill. 

Another  concern  over  the  components 
provision  relates  to  the  question  of  who  Is  to 
give  the  required  notification  in  the  event 
an  assembled  product  has  excessive  radiation 
resulting  from  the  performance  of  a  defec- 
tive component  Installed  In  the  completed 
product.  In  this  situation,  It  should  be  clear 
that  the  manufacturer  of  the  assembled 
product,  rather  than  the  manufacturer  of 
the  component,  should  be  the  one  responsible 
for  any  notification  or  replacement  to  which 
his  dealers  and  distributors  and  the  pur- 
chasers of  his  assembled  product  may  be 
entitled. 

Thus  If  the  component  manufacturer  pro- 
duced and  shipped  a  component  which  had 
a  defect  of  the  type  referred  to  In  the  Bill  or 
which  failed  to  comply  with  an  applicable 
standard,  his  duty  would  be  to  notify  the 
Secretary  and.  unless  he  applied  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  and  was  granted  an  exemption,  to 
notify  the  manufacturer  who  had  purchased 
the  component  for  use  In  an  assembled  elec- 
tronic product.  The  latter  would  be  "the 
first  purchaser  of  such  product  (I.e..  the 
component  i  for  purposes  other  than  resale" 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  359(b)(1). 
There  would  be  no  "suboequent  transferee 


of  such  product."  because  the  manufacturer 
of  the  assembled  product  would  resell  as- 
sembled products,  not  components.  The 
manufacturer  of  the  assembled  product 
would  also  be  "the  first  purchaser  (not  In- 
cluding any  dealer  or  distributor  of  the 
manufacturer)"  of  the  component,  part,  or 
accessory  for  purposes  of  Section  359(g).  If. 
because  of  the  faulty  component  (or  any 
other  reason)  the  assembled  product  had  a 
defect  of  the  type  referred  to  In  the  Bill  or 
failed  to  comply  with  an  applicable  stand- 
ard, the  manufacturer  of  the  assembled 
product  would  proceed  with  notification  and 
repair  or  replacement  as  required  by  Section 
359.  I  am  advised  that  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  accepts  this 
Interpretation. 
Sincerely, 

HuoH  Scott. 
^  U.S.  Senator 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  ScoTTl,  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  10.  line  19,  Insert  the  following: 
"(E)  In  the  case  of  a  component,  or  ac- 
ceosory  described  in  paragraph  (2i(B)  of 
section  355.  the  i>erformance  of  such  article 
In  the  manufactured  or  assembled  product 
for  which  It  Is  designed." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  wsis  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  further  amendment,  the 
Yarborough  amendment  as  amended  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  . 
which  would  extend  the  coverage  of  the 
act  to  workers  as  well  as  consumers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  9.  line  10.  after  "prescribe"  Insert 
"(A)",  and  In  line  12.  after  "products".  Insert 
the  following:  ".  and  (B)  standards  for  the 
manufacture.  Installation,  operation,  use. 
repair,  or  maintenance  of  such  products  to 
protect  Individuals  from  Injury  (Including 
genetic  injury)  from  electronic  product  radia- 
tion," 

On  page  30.  line  14.  strike  out  the  word 
"manufactured"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof: 
"manufactured,  operated,  used,  repaired, 
maintained.". 

On  page  35,  line  10,  strike  out  "or"  and  In- 
sert thereafter  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(7)  for  any  person  engaged  In  commerce 
or  an  Industry  affecting  commerce  to  violate 
any  standard  applicable  to  him  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  358  (a) 
(1)  (B);  or" 

On  page  35,  line  11,  strike  out  "(7)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(8) " 

On  page  40,  line  25,  strike  out  "law."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "law:  Provided.  That 
nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  or  held 
to  supersede  or  In  any  manner  affect  any 
workmen's  compensation  law  or  to  enlarge  or 
diminish  or  affect  In  any  other  manner  the 
common  law  or  statutory  rights,  duties,  or 
liabilities  of  employers  and  employees  under 
any  law  with  respect  to  Injuries,  occupa- 
tional or  other  diseases,  or  death  of  employees 
arising  out  of,  or  In  the  course  of,  employ- 
ment." 

On  page  4,  line  19,  between  "Industry"  and 
"associations"  Insert  "and  labor." 
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On  page  6.  after  Une  4,  Insert  "the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,". 

On  page  8.  line  21,  after  "professional"  In- 
sert ".  labor.". 

On  page  10,  line  4,  strike  out  "Industries' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Industry  and 
labor". 

On  page  42,  line  10.  after  "sdentlflc".  Insert 
".  commercial,  and  labor". 

On  page  16.  line  21,  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  add 
■of  which  at  least  one  shall  be  a  representa- 
tive of  organized  labor." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  Its  amend- 
ments, and  ask  for  a  conference  with  the 
House  thereon.  I  shall  ask  the  Chair 
to  appoint  conferees  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SENATOR    BARTLETT:    A    FIGHTER 
FOR  RADIATION  SAFETY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  In 
passing  H.R.  10790,  as  amended,  the 
Senate  is  in  essence  paying  tribute  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  who  more  than  any  Member 
of  Congress  has  led  the  fight  for  radiation 
safety. 

Senator  Bartlett  could  not  be  on  the 
floor  today,  but  we  would  be  remiss  in- 
deed if  in  the  discussion  of  the  Radia- 
tion Control  for  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1968  we  did  not  pay  tribute  to  the 
extraordinary  work  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  put  into  this  bill. 

Senator  Bartlett  gave  his  first  speech 
on  a  radiation  health  hazard  on  April  4, 
1963.  Since  then  he  has  made  numerous 
statements  alerting  the  Senate  and  the 
Nation  to  potential  health  hazards  which 
could  result  from  excessive  levels  of  radi- 
ation. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  he 
introduced  S.  2067,  which  dealt  with 
radiation  safety  and  held  hearings  on 
the  bill  in  August. 

This  year  he  chaired  5  days  of  hearings 
on  HH.  10790.  In  each  instance,  the 
hearings  have  been  praised  for  their 
thoroughness  and  fairness. 

While  I  think  It  Is  accurate  to  state 
that  It  wEis  the  report  of  emission  of  radi- 
ation from  color  television  sets  in  excess 
of  the  generally  accepted  standard  which 
gave  added  impetus  to  congressional  ac- 
tion in  the  field  of  radiation  safety,  it 
should  be  noted  that  Senator  Bartlett 
has  long  been  concerned  about  other 
potential  sources  of  radiation.  Testimony 
received  at  his  hearings  supported  his 


concern,  and  he  took  steps  to  strengthen 
H.R.  10790  as  approved  by  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  exception  of 
the  amendment  added  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
the  amendments  being  considered  by  the 
Senate  today  are  the  result  of  Senator 
Bartlett's  extensive  knowledge  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  tribute  to  the  work 
that  the  senior  Senator  has  done  to  pro- 
tect our  Nation  from  potential  radiation 
health  hazards  I  \^ill  briefly  summarize 
the  statements  Senator  Bartlett  has 
made  in  the  Senate  on  this  important 
subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  referred  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DANGEB  IN  THE  ARCTIC  AS  BADIOACTlVrTY 
MOUNTS APRIL   4.    1963 

A  grave  situation  exists  In  the  Arctic  re- 
gions of  North  America,  The  Inland  natives 
who  rely  largely  on  the  meat  of  the  caribou 
for  their  sustenance  face  the  prospect  oi 
radiation  contamination  of  their  main  staple 
and  subsequently  themselves. 

Lichens  have  become  Increasingly  contam- 
inated by  growing  amounts  of  strontlum- 
90  and  ceslum-137.  radioactive  isotopes — res- 
idues from  atmospheric  nuclear  explosions. 

With  the  health  of  the  world  weighing  In 
the  balance  and  directly  the  health  of  the 
natives  of  arctic  regions  Including  north 
European  and  Soviet  natives,  a  study  of 
radioactive  contamination  Is  urgently  needed. 

FALLOtTT    MONrrORINC:     WE    MUST    DO    BETTER 

VTE   CAN    HARDLY    DO   WORSE MAY    14,    1963 


Last  faU  exceptionally  high  levels  of  radio- 
active lodlne-131  were  detected  In  Palmer, 
Alaska,  and  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  In  the  case 
of  the  citizens  of  Palmer,  lodlne-131  contami- 
nation was  as  high  as  30  percent  above  the 
radiation  protection  level  set  by  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council.  However,  the  Federal  Ra- 
diation Council  recently  stated  that  no  de- 
tectable Increase  in  the  Incidence  of  disease 
was  apparent  at  degrees  of  radiation  exposure 
many  times  above  the  guide  levels. 

In  effect  we  have  been  told  to  disregard  the 
radiation  protection  guide.  Apparently  this  Is 
designed  to  allay  public  concern  over  high 
ranging  levels  of  radiation  exposure.  What  It 
does  Is  increase  public  confusion. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  continued 
low-level  radiation  on  large  population 
groups  is  inadequate.  Yet  our  Government  Is 
apparently  unwilling  to  make  positive  deci- 
sions concerning  the  application  of  what 
standards  It  has. 

NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY SEPTEMBER  12,   1963 

Our  knowledge  of  radiation  and  its  effects 
continues  to  be  embarrassingly  inadequate. 
We  are  capable  of  determining  the  size  of  a 
Russian  atmospheric  test  the  day  it  Is  shot: 
yet,  we  are  unable  to  determine  the  amount 
of  iodlne-131  In  a  child's  glass  of  milk  in  St. 
George.  Utah.  3  days  after  a  shot  of  our  own 
In  Las  Vegas. 

Any  measure  to  end  or  eliminate  the  pos- 
sible 111  effects  of  radiation  contamination 
must  be  passed.  I  urge  ratification  of  the  test 
ban  treaty. 

RADIOACTIVE  venting:   A  CONTINinNG  HAZARD — 
JTTNX    IS,    1964 

In  the  year  that  passed  following  the  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Treaty,  no  nuclear  tests  were 
undertaken  in  the  atmosphere.  None  have 
been  undertaken  since  1962,  but  under- 
ground  tests  continue.   Seventeen  cases  of 


venting  of  radioactive  debris'  Into  the  at- 
mosphere from  underground  explosions  have 
occurred  since  September  15.  1961.  These  ac- 
cldente  continue  to  occur.  Alarming  amounts 
of  lodine-131,  a  radioactive  Isotope,  have 
been  released  across  Nevada  and  Utah.  Sub- 
stantive material  has  been  provided  from 
sclenUflc  journals  to  expose  the  dangers  of 
lodlne-131 — especially  to  children. 

AND    still    the    RAINS    OF    POISON— AUGUST    31, 
1964 

For  18  years  we  have  expanded  our  knowl- 
edge of  and  abilities  to  handle  nuclear  ex- 
plosions. Our  knowledge  of  the  somatic  and 
genetic  effects  of  radiation  on  large-scale  pop- 
ulation groups  has  not  similarly  Increased. 
If  we  do  effect  eenetic  changes  because  of 
radiation,  we  don't  even  know  to  what  degree 

or  how.  ,      , 

I>e8pite  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  levels 
of  radiation  in  the  Arctic  have  continued  to 
rise  I  am  compelled  to  ask:  How  much  longer 
can  we  expect  contamination  levels  to  con- 
tinue to  rise  in  the  Arctic? 

How  much  contamination  from  all  sources 
are  Anaktuvuk  natives  now  receiving?  What 
work  has  been  done  on  the  development  of 
countermeasures  suitable  for  arctic  condi- 
tions? What  does  the  government  intend  to 
do  about  the  mounting  hazards  In  the  Arctic? 

BADIOACTlVrrY     IN     THE     ARCTIC     FOOD     CHAIN- 
MARCH    4,    1965 

I  have  long  and  continuing  interest  In 
the  hazards  caused  by  the  radioactive  con- 
tamination in  the  Arctic.  As  It  looks  now.  lev- 
els from  but  one  source  of  radioactivity— 
cesium-137— will  continue  to  rise  until  1968. 
and  perhaps  longer.  A  federal  research  pro- 
gram in  the  problems  caused  by  fallout  In  the 
Arctic  is  needed  now— today. 

fallout:    POLLUTION    AND    POLICY— AUGUST    3. 
1965 

contamination  in  the  Arctic  Is  neither  a 
new  nor  a  short-lived  problem.  If  atomic  test- 
ing should  be  renewed,  the  level  of  radio- 
active contamination  would  increase  In  the 

Arctic 

In  May  of  this  year,  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  released  Us  staff  raport  setting  for 
the  first  time  protective  action  guides  for 
strontium  89.  90  and  cesium-137. 

These  guides,  unfortunately,  have  only 
added  to  the  confusion  on  this  subject. 

We  spend  over  $7  billion  a  year  developing 
and  perfecting  our  nuclear  weapons  and  their 
delivery  svstems.  and  this  year  we  are  spend- 
ing but  820  million  on  radiological  health. 
This  is  not  enough. 

AN  END  TO  THE  RAINS  OF  POISON— MAY   17.    1966 

Fallout  pollution  knows  no  nationality. 

Arctic  natives  in  the  small  village  of  Anak- 
tuvuk Pass  receive  over  80  times  as  much 
radiation  in  their  dally  diet  as  do  citizens 

of  other  states.  j,„»,„„ 

The  children  of  Utah  receive  radiation 
from  accidental  venting  of  underground 
atomic  blasts.  The  people  of  Colorado  drink 
radium-polluted  water  and  the  people  of  Ja- 
pan are  bearing  the  brunt  of  fallout  from 
Chinese  blasts.  Alaska's  radiation  problem  is 
everybody's  problem.  The  peoples  of  the  world 
favor  nonproliferatlon. 

CONTAMINATION      OF      THE      COLORADO      BASIN- 
JUNE    23,    1966 

Radiation  exposure  Is  cumulative  and  it 
comes  from  many  sources. 

We  read  of  Columbia  River  oysters  being 
contaminated.  We  hear  of  Eskimos  exposed 
to  unusual  amounts  of  radiation  In  the  Arc- 
tic The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
warns  us  against  use  of  the  fluoroscope.  and 
the  British  medical  journal  Lancet  warns 
us  against  unnecessary  diagnostic  X-rays. 
Now  we  learn  that  the  tributaries  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  have  been  polluted  by  radioactive 
materials  from  the  tailings  of  uranium  mines. 
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X->AT9  AND   KT7CIXAB    MZDICIKV !    RNTrm   AtTO 

tnica — JTTLT  at.  i»«a 

The  discovery  of  X-ray  dmtea  back  but  70 
jMtn.  Slnoe  then,  the  benefits  of  X-rays  have 
bMn  widely  recognized.  Today,  nacre  than 
luUf  our  population  Is  X-rayed  or  adminis- 
tered radioactive  materials  during  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  annually. 

Although  the  use  of  X-rays  and  nuclear 
medicines  continues  to  grow,  there  has  been 
no  commensurate  expansion  of  registration 
of  machines  and  surveillance  of  equipment. 
Only  37  States  have  any  regulations  gov- 
erning X-ray  protection.  If  a  State  program 
Is  to  be  effective  It  must  have  registration 
and  licensing  and  active  inspection  programs 
to  see  that  its  regulations  are  enforced  The 
Public  Health  Service  estimates  there  are 
over  113.000  X-ray  machines  In  the  United 
States  and  yet  there  are  only  116  full-time 
people  working  on  the  X-ray  llcenalng.  reg- 
ulating, and  inspecting  activities  of  the 
SUtes. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
alone  has  the  facilities  and  ability  to  cope 
with  so  large  and  Important  a  problem. 

radiation:  thx  abctic  and  man — 
ocTOBm  14.   laes 

Ono«  a^ain  the  radioactive  contamination 
of  an  Inland  Alaskan  Elsklmo  village  has  In- 
creased markedly.  The  people  of  Selawlk  are 
experiencing  levels  of  oontamlnatlon  as  high 
and  higher  than  the  levels  at  Anaktuvuk 
Pass. 

Other  northern  climes  have  the  same 
problem.  In  some  cases,  Russian  natives  have 
been  subjected  to  levels  of  contamination 
even  higher  than  Aisakan  Eskimos.  Finnish 
■clentlsts  have  found  radioactive  particles 
In  food  chains  In  their  nation.  The  problem 
Is  not  a  singular  problem  to  Alaskans,  but 
Is  far  reaching  and  knows  no  national 
bcundarles.  What  will  be  done? 

RADIATION     HAZARDS     MADE     GRAPHIC 

MARCH    10,    198T 

No  one  denies  that  excessive  radiation  Ls 
dangerous  and  that  Inherent  In  some  of  Its 
uses  Is  possible  destruction  of  life  on  this 
planet.  No  one  denies  these  f«cts.  yet  our 
government  has  not  responded  with  the 
effort  needed  to  solve  the  problem. 

Nuclear  power  plants  are  being  buUt  on 
rivers  close  to  our  most  populous  cities.  These 
plants  may  release  radioactive  contaminants 
Into  the  water,  air,  and  soil. 

X-ray  devices  may  not  be  adequately  In- 
spected. 

Uranium  processing  mills  generate  moun- 
tains of  radioactive  "sand"  which  erode  Into 
rivers. 

And  now  a  man  Is  dying  because  of  our 
Inadequacies.  He  Is  a  former  uranium  miner 
and  Is  dying  from  cancer  caused  by  radia- 
tion exposure.  He  will  not  be  the  first  miner 
nor  the  last  to  die  because  of  exposure  to 
radiation.  It  is  tragic  that  any  man  should 
die  because  of  Inadequate  radiation  control. 

RADIATION  DANCKR  MOUNTS  IN  ARCTIC 

JT7NK   28,    1967 

The  latest  figures  on  radiation  contamina- 
tion In  the  villages  of  Anaktuvuk  Pass, 
Ambler,  and  Arctic  Village  continue  to  be 
startling.  Levels  of  ceslum-137  burdens  on 
the  people  of  these  villages  over  the  last 
year  have  been  higher  than  the  maximum 
acceptable  levels  for  populations  as  set  by 
the  International  Commission  on  Radiation 
Protection.  These  figures  must  serve  as  a 
warning  and  move  us  to  continued  vigilance 
and  remedial  efforts.  These  figiires  offer  fur- 
ther Incentives  to  work  for  the  extension  of 
the  test  ban  treaty  to  present  nonslgnatorles 
and  for  the  conclusion  of  a  meaningful  non- 
proliferation  agreement, 

RADIATION    RXALTH    AND    SAFETT   ACT   OF    1967 

JTTLT    10,    1967 

S.  2067  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  step  up  the  re- 


search efforts  in  the  field  of  radiological 
health  and  safety  and  to  develop  and  admin- 
ister standards  for  the  control  of  radiation 
emissions  from  electronic  products.  Stand- 
ards would  be  set  after  consultation  with 
appropriate  parties.  The  Secretary  would  re- 
view and  evaluate  on  a  continuing  basis 
testing  programs  established  by  industry  to 
assure  that  electronic  products  complied 
with  the  prescribed  standards. 

rrOSRAL    RADIATION    COUNCIL    AND    MINE    SAFETT 

STANDAROfl JULY   Jl,    1967 

A  new  safety  standard  has  been  established 
for  workera  In  uranlnum  mines.  It  Is  re- 
assuring to  have  an  Indication  that  our  Oov- 
ernment  sees  the  need  for  regulation,  but  as 
the  Slst  and  52d  minera  die  of  cancer  for 
overexposure  to  radiation  In  uranium  mines, 
we  must  be  sure  that  the  regulations  are 
effective. 

UPOBT   ON    RADIATION — DCCEMBBm    IS,    IBST 

We  are  concerned  with  the  effects  of  two 
kinds  of  radiation:  those  that  the  physicists 
call  Ionizing  radiation,  such  as  X-rays  from 
machines  and  gamma  rays  from  radium:  and 
nonionizing  radiation  such  as  Is  emitted  by 
ultra-hlgh-frequeney  radio  waves,  micro- 
waves, and  laser  beams. 

Unlike  most  other  health  hazards,  the  dan- 
ger of  radiation  contamination  extends  Into 
the  future.  Genetic  effects  are  seen  only  In 
descendants  and  may  spread  over  many 
generations. 

Federal  control  must  be  considered,  for 
some  States  are  unable  to  respond  appropri- 
ately at  this  time. 

INTRODUCTION    OF    PROPOSED    RADIATION    ACT 
OF  1968 — MARCH  21.  1968 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  3211  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  the  public  health 
from  radiation  emissions  from  electronic 
products.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Hill,  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  when 
reported  by  that  committee,  that  the  bill  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  habOT  and 
Public  Welfare. 

BUTER    beware:    RADIATION    TESTING    DEVICES 
MAT    BE    FRAUDUt,SNT JUNE    24,     1968 

There  Is  apparently  no  fear  nor  Ignorance 
that  some  men  won't  exploit  for  profit. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  what  may  well 
be  an  attempt  to  make  a  profit  by  first  fan- 
ning fear  about  radiation  and  then  offering 
fraudulent  devices  to  stem  that  fear. 

Several  firms  are  advertising  devices  al- 
legedly designed  to  detect  excessive  amounts 
of  radiation  being  emitted  by  television  sets. 
Remembering  that  there  is  no  set  pattern 
to  the  emission  of  excessive  X-rays  from 
color  television  sets  and  noting  that  no  exact 
measurement  of  the  duration  of  exposure  can 
be  made,  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  companies  selling  these  kits  are  either 
naive  or  seeking  profit  through  fraudulent 
advertising. 

BASTurrr  amendments  to  h.r.  10790— jult  1, 

1968 

Based  on  hearings  I  conducted  last  August 
and  this  past  May,  I  have  proposed  a  number 
of  amendments  to  HM.  10790  which  I  feel 
are  important  to  provide  for  an  effective  bUl. 

The  amendments  deal  with  advisory  stand- 
ards for  licensing  X-ray  technicians,  inspec- 
tion of  plants  manufacturing  electronic 
products,  establishing  a  technical  committee 
to  aid  In  drawing  up  performance  standards 
and  procedures  for  notification  about  and 
recall  of  devices  found  to  emit  radiation  In 
excess  of  the  standard. 

THE      MICROWAVE      OVEN:       A      BENEFIT      AND      A 
POTENTIAL     HAZARD JULY     8.      1968 

At  my  hearings  In  May  and  subsequently, 
we  received  reports  that  a  large  percentage 
of  microwave  ovens  emitted  microwaves  In 
excess  of  general  accepted  standards. 

The  time  to  stop  this  by  setting  effective 
performance    standards   is    now    before    this 


fast  growing  Industry  Is  faced  with  expen- 
sive redesign  problems. 

EXPOSURE  TO  MEDICAL  X-RATS  CAN  BE  REDUCED — 
JULY    10,    1968 

The  resulu  of  a  survey  of  6.380  X-ray 
machines  and  an  analysis  of  population 
X-ray  radiation  doses  offer  dramatic  proof 
that  with  proper  equipment  we  can  effec- 
tively reduce  the  amount  of  genetically  sig- 
nificant doses  the  population  of  this  nation 
receives  from  diagnostic  X-rays. 

The  conclusion  is  obvious,  the  poeslblUty 
(or  unnecessary  expKisure  exists  and  should 
be  controlled. 

LICENSING   X-RAY   TECHNICIANS JULY    11,    1968 

Diagnostic  X-rays  are  the  major  source  of 
man-made  radiation  In  the  nation.  The  radi- 
ation received  from  diagnostic  X-rays  can  be 
reduced  65  percent  without  affecting  the 
quality  of  the  X-ray. 

I  am  not  urging  the  elimination  of  X-rays 
as  a  diagnostic  medical  tool.  I  am  only  urging 
that  steps  be  taken  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
exposure. 

X-ray  technicians  and  schools  teaching 
X-ray  technology  should  be  licensed  and  ac- 
credited so  that  the  public  may  be  more 
certain  of  obtaining  the  full  benefit  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  establishing  perform- 
ance standards  for  X-ray  equipment. 

This  matter  Is  of  such  importance  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  and  must  give 
leadership  to  the  states  in  developing  control 
programs. 

RADIATION    CONTROL — JULY     17,     1988 

Today  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a 
small  but  growing  part  of  American  indus- 
try, which  Is  radiation  processing  of  foods 
and  materials,  and  also  to  the  growing  appli- 
cation of  X-rays  for  testing  and  Inspection. 

The  FV>od  and  Drug  Administration  has 
regulations  about  the  amount  of  radiation 
that  a  side  of  bacon  may  receive,  but  there 
Is  no  federal  regulation  to  assure  that  the 
processing  machinery  Is  not  exposing  opera- 
tors and  nearby  workers  to  X-rays  In  excess 
of  recognized  limits.  This  gap  should  be 
closed. 

The  "time  Is  now  to  head  off  any  present 
and  possible  future  exposure  to  radiation  at 
unacceptable  levels.  These  are  the  reasons 
why  HJl.  10790  as  It  Is  amended  should  In- 
clude and  does  Include  authority  for  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  set  standards  that  can  apply  to  Industrial 
X-ray  equipment. 

LASER    BEAMS — JULY    31,    1968 

This  coiintry  stands  to  benefit  greatly 
from  the  application  of  lasers  In  commerce 
and  Industry.  It  will  benefit  even  more  If 
those  applications  are  carried  on  from  the 
outset  with  products  that  are  designed, 
manufactured  and  Installed  with  safety  In 
mind. 

COMMON     SOURCES     OF     RADIATION     EXPOSURE 

SEPTEMBER    6,     196S 

In  his  article  Dr.  Karl  Z.  Morgan,  health 
physicist,  describes  sources  of  Ionizing  radia- 
tions and  some  of  the  related  problems,  such 
as  that  of  radioactive  materials  from  fallout 
of  nuclear  tests  and  the  use  of  man-made 
radioactive  materials.  Then  he  comes  to  a 
point  which  has  Intrigued  me  throughout 
oxir  hearings  on  H.R.  10790.  He  points  out 
that  In  terms  of  biological  consequences,  It 
does  not  matter  whether  a  radioisotope  Is 
produced  In  a  nuclear  reactor  or  by  a  high 
voltage  accelerator,  or  Is  recovered  from  min- 
eral deposits.  The  exposures  produce  equiv- 
alent damage.  Likewise,  the  effects  of  X- 
rays.  whether  they  are  produced  by  an  X- 
ray  machine,  a  high  voltage  vacuum  switch, 
or  an  Improperly  designed  or  adjusted  tele- 
vision receiver,  are  similar.  In  all  these 
cases,  says  Dr.  Morgan,  the  radiation  source 
should  be  kept  under  proper  surveillance 
and  adequate  control.  If  the  radiation  from 
the  source  Is  sufficient  to  produce  a  risk  of 
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exposure  In  excess  of  presently  accepted 
levels.  He  concludes  by  reminding  all  of  us. 
and  I  join  with  him  In  his  thought,  that 
Ionizing  radiations  are  not  something  to  be 
feared,  but  are  to  be  respected  and  treated 
with  the  same  regard,  care  and  understand- 
ing as  all  other  Important  sources  of  energy. 

RADIATION    HAZARDS SEPTEMBER    4,    1868 

One  fact  that  stands  out  In  the  record  of 
the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  in  1967  and  again  this  year,  and 
also  in  the  hearings  held  In  the  other  body, 
is  that  most  of  today's  manmade  exposure  to 
X-radlatlon  comes  from  medical  and  dental 
X-ray  machines.  Many  competent  witnesses 
testified  that  the  means  are  now  at  hand  to 
reduce  thU  exposure  while  still  providing  the 
physicians  and  denUsts  with  the  diagnostic 
information  that  they  need.  The  committee 
has  recognized  the  great  value  of  medical 
diagnostic  radiology.  We  recognize  also  that 
the  needs  of  patients  and  advances  In  medical 
knowledge  may  well  call  for  an  increase  in 
various  forms  of  medical  radiology,  and  we 
realize  that  much  Individual  suffering  would 
follow  any  unnecessary  curtailment  of  these 
uses  of  X-rays.  But  because  of  the  fact  that 
medical  uses  of  X-rays  seem  likely  to  further 
increase,  It  becomes  all  the  more  necessary 
to  assiire  that  exposure  of  patients  In  each 
case  U  kept  to  a  minimum.  One  vital  means 
to  that  end  Is  the  setting  of  performance 
standards  for  the  design  and  manufacture  of 
medical  and  dental  X-ray  equipment. 

REPORT     ON      MICROWAVE      RADIATION— SEPTEM- 
BER   11,    1963 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  published  a  review  of  the 
hazards  of  microwave  radiation. 

I  welcome  this  report  both  for  Its  support 
of  the  testimony  on  this  matter  last  year  and 
this  year  before  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
about  someUmes  harmful  effects  of  micro- 
waves, and  as  evidence  of  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  Interest  In 
this  problem.  The  report  clearly  summarizes 
present  knowledge  of  the  biological  effects  of 
microwaves  In  a  peraon  who  Is  exposed  too 
long  to  too  much  of  them;  It  shows  the  basis 
for  the  present  private  and  government 
standards  concerning  permissible  exposure  to 
microwaves;  and  It  Indicates  gaps  In  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  the  effects  of  microwaves. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PART  III  OF  THE 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  913. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S.  913)  to 
amend  part  in  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  provide  for  the  recording 
of  trust  agreements  and  other  evidences 
of  equipment  indebtedness  of  water  car- 
riers, and  for  other  purposes  which  was 
to  strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert : 

That  part  III  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  relating  to  water  carriers  (49  U.S.C.  901 
etseq.).  is  amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  section  323  (49  U.S.C. 
923)  as  section  324; 

(2)  inserting  therein.  Immediately  after 
section  322  (49  U.S.C.  922).  the  following 
new  section : 

"RECORDING    OF    EVIDENCES    OF    EQUIPMENT 
INDEBTEDNESS 

"Sec.  323.  Any  mortgage  (except  mortgages 
under  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act.  1920,  as 
amended),  lease,  equipment  trust  agreement, 
conditional  sale  agreement,  or  other  instru- 
ment evidencing  the  mortgage,  lease,  con- 


ditional  sale,   or  bailment  of  one  or  more 
vessels,  used  or  intended  for  use  by  a  carrier 
subject  to  this  part  In  Interstate  commerce 
or  any  assignment  of  rights  or  interest  under 
any  such  instrument,  or  any  supplement  or 
amendment  to  any  such  Instrument  or  as- 
signment (including  any  release,  discharge, 
or  satisfaction  thereof,  in  whole  or  In  part), 
may  be  filed  with  the  Commission,  provided 
such  Instrument,  assignment,  supplement,  or 
amendment  Is  In  writing,  executed  by  the 
parties  thereto,  and  acknowledged  or  veri- 
fied In  accordance  with  such  requirements 
as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe;  and  any 
such  Instrument  or  other  document,  when 
so  filed  with  the  (Commission,  shall  constitute 
notice  to  and  shall  be  valid  and  enforceable 
against  all  persons  Including,  without  limi- 
tation, any   purchaser  from,  or  mortgagee, 
creditor,  receiver,  or  trustee  In  bankruptcy 
of,  the  mortgagor,  buyer,  lessee,  or  bailee  of 
the  vessel  covered  thereby,  from  and  after 
the  time  such  Instrument  or  other  document 
Is  so  filed  with  the  Commission;   and  such 
Instrument  or  other  document  need  not  be 
otherwise  filed,  deposited,  registered,  or  re- 
corded under  the  provisions  of  any  other  law 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  of  any 
State  (or  political  subdivision  thereof) ,  terri- 
tory, district,  or  possession  thereof,  respect- 
ing the  filing,  deposit,  registration,  or  recor- 
dation of  such  instruments  or  documents: 
Provided,  however,  That  nothing  contained  In 
this  section  shall,  in  any  way.  be  construed 
to  alter  or  amend  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act, 
1920,  as  amended.  The  Commission  shall  es- 
tablish and  maintain  a  system  for  the  recor- 
dation  of   each   such   Instrument   or   docu- 
ment, filed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,   and  shall   cause  to   be  marked  or 
stamped  thereon,  a  consecutive  number,  as 
well  as  the  date  and  hour  of  such  recorda- 
tion, and  shall  maintain,  open  to  public  in- 
spection, an  index  of  all  such  instruments 
or    documents.    Including    any    assignment, 
amendment,   release,   discharge,   or  satisfac- 
tion thereof,  and  shall  record,  in  such  index 
the  names  and   addresses  of  the   principal 
debtors,  trustees,  guarantors  and  other  par- 
ties thereto,  as  well  as  such  other  facts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the  determina- 
tion of   the  rights  of  the  parties  to  such 
transaction.";  and 

(3)  striking  out  In  the  section  analysis  of 
that  part  the  Item  relating  to  section  323, 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  323.  Recording  of  evidences  of  equip- 
ment Indebtedness. 
"Sec.   324.   Separability  of   provisions." 

Sec.  2.  Section  116.  chapter  10,  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (11  U.S.C.  516)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter,  the  title  of  any  owner, 
whether  as  trustee  or  otherwise,  to  vessels 
(as  the  term  Is  defined  In  the  Ship  Mortgage 
Act.  1920.  as  now  in  effect  or  hereafter 
amended)  leased,  subleased,  or  conditionally 
sold  to  any  water  carrier  which  holds  a 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity or  permit  Issued  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  any  right  of  such 
owner  or  of  any  other  lessor  to  such  water 
carrier  to  take  possession  of  such  property 
In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  any 
such  lease  or  conditional  sale  contract  shall 
not  be  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  If  the  terms  of  such  lease  or  condi- 
tional sale  so  provide." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  S.  913  is  to  assist  the  water 
carrier  industry  In  the  modernization  of 
its  floating  equipment  to  better  serve  the 
public  by  enabling  such  carrier  to  utilize 
equipment  trust  certificate  financing 
now  available  to  the  railroad  and  air- 
line industries. 

The  water  carrier  industry   is  faced 


with  substantial  capital  expenditures  for 
the  replacement  of  obsolete  towboats  and 
barges  to  provide  shippers,  consumers, 
and  communities  with  more  modern  and 
efficient  towboat  and  barge  equipment. 
S  913  would  make  equipment  trust  cer- 
tificate financing  available  to  the  water 
carrier  industry  by  extending  the  same 
recordation  and  limited  bankruptcy 
benefits  now  available  to  the  railroads 
and  the  airlines.  The  existence  of  sim- 
ilar legislation  has  enabled  rail  and  air 
carriers  to  obtein  financing  from  sources 
which  may  not  have  been  otherwise 
available  at  such  relatively  favorable  in- 
terest rates. 

The  Surface  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee held  public  hearings  on  S.  913  on 
August  7,  1967.  The  bill  was  supported 
at  these  hearings  by  the  regulated  water 
carriers,  the  Department  ol  Transporta- 
tion, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Transportation  Association 
of  America.  There  was  no  opposition  to 
this  bill. 

After  the  hearings,  the  committee,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  American  Water- 
ways Operators,  Inc.,  decided  to  amend 
S.  913,  as  Introduced,  to  make  this  pro- 
posed legislation  applicable  to  evidence  of 
indebtedness  of  all  water  carrier  ves- 
sels—unless subject  to  the  Ship  Mortgage 
Act  of  1920— owned  or  operated  by  any 
water  carrier  whether  or  not  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  was  to  bring  within  the  scope 
of  S.  913  vessels  owned  or  operated  by 
either  private  carriers  or  carriers  exempt 
from  the  ICC's  jurisdiction. 

With  this  amendment.  S.  913  passed 
the  Senate  on  April  25,  1968. 

The  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  held  a  hearing  on 
S  913,  and  decided.  In  effect,  to  delete 
the  amendments  added  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  thus  excluding 
from  the  scope  of  this  bill  private  and 
exempt  water  carriers. 

On  October  1,  1968,  the  House  passed 
S.  913  with  the  House  committee  sub- 
stitute language. 

When  I  Introduced  S.  913  on  Febru- 
ary 8.  1967,  for  myself,  and  for  Senators 
Hart,  Monboney,  Morton,  and  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  by  request  of  the  Common  Car- 
rier Conference  of  Domestic  Water  Car- 
riers. I  was  not  aware  of  any  Interest  on 
the  part  of  private  or  exempt  water  car- 
riers. In  the  type  of  equipment  trust 
financing  permitted  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  When  these  carriers  mani- 
fested an  Interest  In  being  Included  in  the 
bill  I  recommended  their  Inclusion.  The 
House  has  now  deleted  such  carriers  from 
the  bUl  at  this  time. 

In  view  of  the  great  Interest  and  need 
for  this  legislation  on  the  part  of  the 
regulated  carriers,  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  concur  In  the  House  amendment. 
The  alternative  would  be  no  bill  at  all 
this  year.  If  the  private  and  exempt  car- 
riers continue  to  be  Interested  in  being 
included  within  the  terms  of  this  bill,  I 
will  introduce  a  separate  bill  on  their  be- 
half for  consideration  In  the  next  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  In  the  House  amendment  to  S. 
913. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AIRCRAFT  LOAN  GUARAJfTEES 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  2499 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  2499)  to  extend  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 7,  1957,  relating  to  aircraft  loan 
guarantees,  which  was.  after  line  5. 
Insert : 

S«c.  2  Section  4  of  such  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 7.  1957.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following : 

"(g)  Unless  the  Secretary  flnds  that  the 
prospective  earning  power  of  the  applicant 
air  carrier,  together  with  the  character  and 
value  of  the  security  pledged,  furnish  (1) 
reasonable  assurances  of  the  applicant's 
ability  tA_repay  the  loan  within  the  time 
flxefl  thefeifbr,  and  i2)  reasonable  protection 
to  the  United  States  • 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  the 
House  yesterday  passed  S  2499— to  ex- 
tend the  act  of  September  7,  1957.  relat- 
ing to  aircraft  loan  guarantees — but  at- 
tached to  it  a  minor  amendment. 

The  amendment  merely  requiies  a 
statement  on  the  pert  of  a  loan  appli- 
cant that  the  comptmy  Is  solvent  at  the 
time  the  loan  is  applied  for. 

The  committee  report  of  the  House 
explains  the  amendment  as  follows: 

The  committee  amendment  adds  a  new 
condition  to  the  making  of  a  guaranty  un- 
der this  legislation  to  assure  that  the  United 
States  will  be  reasonably  protected  against 
loss.  This  condlUon  U  Identical  in  substance 
to  a  condition  applicable  to  the  Issuance  of 
a  loan  guaranty  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  under  section  504(a)(4)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  with  respect  to 
loans  to  common  carriers  by  railroads. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair  ) 
The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  remind  the  Senate  that  the  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  on  tomorrow  will  last  not  later 
than  11  a.m.,  and  that  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  was  reached  today 
limiting  time  on  all  of  the  amendments 
to  be  offered  by  the  dlsUngulshed  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  1  to  20 
minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  further  busi- 
ness to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move. 
In  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  In  tidjoumment 
until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, October  3,  1968.  at  10  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  2  (legislative  day  of 
September  24).  1968: 

IAEA  CoNrERENCE  Representatives 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  of  California,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  12th  session  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate represenutlves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  12th  session  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  International  Atomic 
EInergy  Agency: 

Wilfrid  E.  Johnson,  of  Washington. 

Verne  B.  Lewis,  of  Maryland. 

Henry  DeWolf  Smyth,  of  New  Jersey. 

Gerald  P.  Tape,  of  Maryland. 

James  T.  Ramey.  of  Illinois. 

Herbert  ScovlUe.  Jr..  of  Connecticut. 

District  or  Colttmbia  Cottrt  or  Appeals 

George  R.   Gallagher,   of   Maryland,   to   be 
associate  Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  appeals  for  the  term  of  10  years. 
Department  or  AoRictTLTinw 

Ted  J.  Davis,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

U.S.  Customs  Court 
Edward  D.  Re,  of  New  York,  to  be  Judge  of 
the  U.S.  Customs  Court. 

Department  or  the  Interior 
Clarence  P.  Pautzke,  of  Washington,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Pish  and  Wildlife,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Department  or  State 
Parker  T.  Hart,  of  Illinois,  a  Poreign  Serv- 
ice oflBcer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

James  D.  Ethrldge.  Adger. 
James  A.  Talt,  Camden. 
Maxyne  W.  Port.  Grand  Bay. 
Billy  R.  Higdon.  Hlgdon. 
William  E.  Roberts.  Jr..  Lincoln. 
Paul  B.  Riddle.  OdenvlUe. 

ARIZONA 

Wtllard  W.  Tolman.  Avondale. 

ARKANSAS 

Shelby  J.  Upton.  Gulon. 
Pred  S.  Henry.  Nashville. 
Olen  J.  Jones.  Scotland. 
Margaret  D.  Hodgson.  Wheeler. 

CALirORNIA 

Angelina  M.  Elevl,  Angels  Camp. 
C.  Lowell  Coomes.  Beaumont. 
Emma  Spector.  Cabazon. 
Robert  E.  Lee.  Grass  Valley. 
Eugene  C.  Preese.  Hayfork. 
Walter  H.  Jahn.  Lakeport. 
John  R.  Nlmmo.  Montebello. 
Charles  B.  Westfall.  Oakdale. 
Kenneth  O.  Strom,  Paclflca. 
Arthur  I.  Montoya,  Palm  Desert. 
Augiist  O.  Kettmann,  Palm  Springs. 


Robert  J.  Clifford.  Red  Bluff. 
Mabel  C.  Marls,  Smith  River. 
Joan  E.  Moon,  Stratford. 
Stanley  D.  Hamblln,  Victor. 
L.  Clark  Blllupe,  Waterford. 

COLORADO 

Carl  P.  Blsgaard.  Bailey. 
Edith  E.  Boone.  Nlwot. 
Lawrence  E.  Held,  Penrose. 
Philip  P.  Koerner,  Rangely. 

CONNECTICirr 

Lenora  C.  Hicks,  Chaplin. 
Donale  I.  Harding.  East  Woodstock 
Edward  J.  Hale.  Wapping. 
Carolyn  Messenger,  West  Oranby. 

rLORTOA 

Edwin  C.  Wllhelm.  Clarcona. 
Jeff  W.  Williams,  Graceville. 
Elaine  N.  Thompson.  Gretna. 
Ivy  L.  Slone,  Mascotte. 
Delma  E.  Fields.  Ocoee. 
Frederick  J.  Arnold.  Palm  City. 
Marie  F   Springer,  Port  Rlchey. 

GEORGIA 

Charlie  D  Baldwin.  Ashburn. 
Thomas  E  Lacy.  Jr..  Cuthbert. 
IdaC.  Bankston.  Plovllla. 
Edwin  J.  Dye.  Grlffln. 
Dave  H.  Keever.  Jr  .  Lllburn. 
Prances  B  Lamb,  Moreland. 
Frank  L  Phillips.  Snellvllle. 
Mary  M.  Shiver.  Stockbrldge. 

HAWAII 

Barbara  M.  Oklta.  Paauilo. 

IDAHO 

Seth  R  Bailey,  Bancroft. 
J.  Morgan  Lake.  Jr.,  RIgby. 

ILLINOIS 

Vlrgel  P.  Spencer.  Dewltt. 

Catherine  R.  Martin.  Donovan. 

Ronald  C.  Hendrlckson,  Garden  Prarle. 

Robert  H.  Robke.  Germantown. 

Fred  E.  Schoonover.  Herrln. 

John  A.  D'Andrea.  Itasca. 

Ralph  W.  Corrlgan,  Loralne. 

Ted  L.  Dickman.  Meredosla. 

Ltnda  T.  Wilson.  Robblns 

Andrew  G.  Kubaltis,  Willow  Springs. 

INDIANA 

Robert  K.  Riggins.  Advance. 
Kenneth  L.  HIgglns.  Bluffton. 
Charles  E.  Peffley,  Brldgeton. 
Basil  B  NIcum.  Covington. 
Marjorle  E.  Roll.  Fredericksburg. 
Larry  C  Wllburn.  Gary. 
William  S.  Gehrlng,  Lawrenceburg. 
W.  Lowell  Whltlatch.  Lexington. 
Robert  W.  Rice,  Unden. 
Hubert  S.  Graman.  Saint  Melnrad. 
Charles  D  Plummer.  Sandborn. 
James  L.  TYueblood.  Shelburn. 
Harold  E.  Renbarger.  Wabash. 
Elizabeth  P.  Overman.  Westfield. 
Charles  R.  DeVault,  Westpoint. 
James  R.  Shoemaker.  Zionsville. 

KANSAS 

Kenneth  S.  Plncham,  Blue  Rapids. 
Larry  E.  Jones.  Douglass. 
Victor  L.  ImMasche.  Emporia. 
Guy  E.  Hough.  Sr..  Solomon. 
Everett  R.  Engle.  Jr..  Tribune. 

KENTOCKY 

Ocla  M.  Slone.  Allen 
Charles  A.  Felts.  Elkton 
Durward  A.  Hamilton.  Gllbertsvllle. 
C.  Bruce  Current.  Millersburg. 
James  C  Dowden,  Jr..  Pleasureville. 

LOUISIANA 

Julia  E   Farthing.  Ball. 
Milton  M.  Spencer,  Benton. 
Lucy   E.   Casteigne,    Pierre   Part. 
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MAINE 

John  W.  Perry,  Addison. 

Irving  W.  McAllister,  North  Waterford. 

MARYLAND 

Mary  Lee  P.  Kolb,  Allen. 
A.  Leroy  Wllley;  Cambridge. 
Irvln  R.  Walker,  Colora. 
Rvissell  W.  Beall,  Laurel. 
Edward  L.  Wheeler,  Parkton. 
Samuel  W.  Belt,  Relsterstown. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

C.  Frederick  Gllgun,  Burlington. 
Wilfred  J.  Sullivan,  Holbrook. 
George  L.  Beckerman,  Hull. 
Robert  G.  Pratt,  Huntington. 
Francis  J.   Sullivan,   Marshfleld. 
Jason  T.  Burbank,  MlUbury. 
Anne  S.  Mason,  Princeton. 

MICHIGAN 

Joseph  V.  Spreltzer,  Allegan. 
Joseph  E.  LIska,  Jr.,  Ashley. 
Joseph  C.  Bria.  Bessemer. 
Robert  E.  Loughrln,  Cadillac. 
Kenneth   G.   Fox,  Cassopolls. 
Alice  S.  Schyllander,  Erie. 
Frank  L.  Raynak,  Greenbush. 
Eileen  H.  Stoudt.  Mulr. 
Paul  S.  Slnnott,  Owosso. 
George  A.  McPherson,  Rhodes. 
A.  O.  Richardson.  Rockford. 
Reuben  R.  Makl,  Wakefield. 
William   C.   Stottlemyer,   Wayne. 

MINNESOTA 

Warren  O.  Gunderson,  Clearbrook. 
Kenneth  L.  Storm.  Cook. 
Mllo  H.  Aakhus.  Efflle. 
Lyle  J.  Schrelber.  Faribault. 
Donald  F.  Speer,  Pel  ton. 
Myron  J.  Fisher,  Hutchinson. 
Ralph  Fennle,  Kenyon. 
Frank  J.  Lano.  Long  Prairie. 
Joseph  E.  Nolden.  Rice. 
Harlyn   W.   Sartaln,   South    International 
Fails. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Lee  O.  Miller,  Blue  Springs. 
Opal  C.  Richardson,  Falkner. 
Charles  P.  Morgantl,  Friars  Point. 
Bessie  Y.  Swedenburg,  Mayhew. 
Charles  L.  Terrell,  Prentiss. 
Thomas  I.  Carroll,  SmlthvlUe. 
Cayce  B.  Livingston.  Tupelo. 
Ann  G.  Wise,  Washington. 

MLSSOURI 

Carol  J.  Freeman,  Brighton. 
Joe  A.  Crook.  Butler. 
Howard  C.  Wagner.  Canton. 
Woodrow  W.  Chlsm,  Clark. 
V.  Haldean  Hardy.  Diamond. 
Ann  B.  WIchman,  Doe  Run. 
Richard  J.  Hlavacek,  Eldon. 
Vincent  E.  Coleman.  Festus. 
Lucille  H.  McCord,  Holland. 
Joy  A.  Spurlock.  PlnevlUe. 
Ruby  L.  Allen.  Point  Lookout. 

MONTANA 

James  H.  Blevlns,  Chinook. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Robert  E.  LeFavour.  Farmlngton. 
Carol  J.  Rogers,  Stratham. 

NEW   JERSEY 

Dixie  G.  BarracllfT.  Deepwater. 
Richard  M.  Degnan.  Glen  Gardner. 
John  M.  Shields,  Pequannock. 
Frank  H.  McNally,  Jr.,  Wayne. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Eddie  R.  Roberts,  Grants. 

NEW    YORK 

Lewis  E.  Lasher,  Germantown. 
Lewis  G.  McMahon.  Rlfton. 
Bernadt  S.  Oolie,  Spring  VaUey. 


NORTH    CAROLINA 

Fred  G.  Torrence,  Cornelius. 
William  F.  Auten,  HuntersviUe. 
John  R.  Nichols,  Jacksonville. 
Henry  L.  Owens,  Snow  Hill. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Darrel  D.  Herlnger,  Anamoose. 
Helen  E.  Olson,  Bucyrus. 
Norman  O.  Skytland,  Falrdale. 
Alice  S.  Langaas,  Forest  River. 
John  P.  Severson,  Minot. 

OHIO 

Richard  C.  Mayer,  Aurora. 
Homer  L.  McCarty,  Cheshire. 
Rebecca  A.  Zaugg,  East  Rochester. 
Margaret  C.  Howland,  Haverhill. 
Josephine  A.  Price,  Jacksonville. 
Vera  Faye  Walker,  LangsvUle. 
Margaret  A.  Clemens.  Latty. 
Henry  J.  Climer,  Londonderry. 
Arthur  D.  Dick,  Mount  Sterling. 
Donald  J.  Weber,  Ney. 
Tom  I.  Murray.  Novelty. 
Lois  F.  Wehner.  Rocky  Ridge. 
Barbara  J.  Walters,  Saint  Johns. 
William  C.  Baker,  Tiro. 
Raymond   F.   Dierslng,   Twlnsburg. 
Harlow  A.  Stapf ,  WlUard. 

OKLAHOMA 

Virgil  G.  Prey,  Amorita. 
Kester  I.  June,  BartlesvlUe. 
Jerry  D.  JanUson,  Coweta. 
Margaret  E.  Blaslngame,  Duke. 
Elwood  O.  Mallow,  Geronlmo. 
Everett  C.  Mosena,  Morrison. 
Robert  R.  Stephens,  Purcell. 
Kenneth  L.  Boydston,  Roosevelt. 

OREGON 

Henry  E.  Wiseman,  Clackamas. 
D.  S.  Rogers,  Government  Camp. 
Cecil  R.  Claflln,  Phoenix. 
Lanny  L.  Predrlcks,  Sublimity. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Glno  Plroli,  Aliquippa. 
Edwin  J,  Caprioll,  Canadensis. 
Henry  A.  Bauman,  Chalfont. 
Claire  V.  ConvlUe,  Cumbola. 
William  H.  Rock,  Jr.,  Dresher. 
David  G.  Anderson,  Enon  Valley. 
John  S.  Kahat.  Ford  Cliff. 
Francis  A.  SoUa,  Freeport. 
Paul  P.  Zborovancik.  HooversvlUe. 
John  R.  Macey,  Latrobe. 
Robert  W.  Anderson,  Monaca. 
Joyce  A.  Penyus,  Oaks. 
Myrtle  E.  Keuling,  Tafton. 
Michael  Heffren,  Jr.,  Uniontown. 
Stanford  L.  McFarland,  Walnutport. 

PUERTO    RICO 

Jose  A.  Ramirez,  Caguas. 

Antonio  Lopez-Rodriquez,  Maricao. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Marvin  E.  Padgett,  Bethune. 
James  R.  Carter,  Longs. 
Calhoun  N.  Hlnton,  Pickens. 
Woodrow  W.  Williams,  Springfield. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Donale  W.  Berg,  Willow  Lake. 

TEXAS 

Lowell  L.  Nafe,  Argyle. 
Mary  L.  Gillespie,  Avalon. 
Prank  T.  HIgglns  III.  BrackettvlUe. 
James  L.  McAllister,  ClarksvUle. 
Joseph  Z.  Spain,  Decatur. 
Marcus  S.  O'Dell,  Eastland. 
Ralph  H.  Walton.  Grapeland. 
Thomas  J.  Burnett,  Levelland. 
Abram  L.  Ooble.  Mission. 
Allen  E.  Mleth.  New  Ulm. 
Demetrio  Duarte,  Orange  Grove. 
Ben  D.  Deason,  Stockdale. 
Doyle  K.  Smith,  Wlergate. 
Herbert  M.  Nichols,  Winters. 


VERMONT 

Loren  T.  Bacon,  East  Tbetford. 
Joseph  A.  Yacovone,  Morrlsvllle. 

VIRGINIA 

Marjorle  M.  Slmpklns.  Aylett. 
Hugh  E.  Clougherty.  Jr.,  Broadway. 
Thomas  I  Epperson.  Buckingham. 
Charles  C.  Baker,  Jr.,  Courtland. 
Ruth  H.  Pruden,  Crittenden. 
Bertie  Hagy,  Forest 
Elmer  C.  Rouse.  Marion. 
Jessie  P.  Richards,  Montvale. 
Thomas  A.  Holland,  Jr..  Nassawadox. 
Marvin  B.  Howell.  Red  Ash. 
Charles  B.  Snyder,  Woodstock. 

WASHINGTON 

OrviUe  R.  Amondson,  Centralla. 
Mary  J.  Petterson.  Eastsound. 
Ronald  N.  McHolland.  Mercer  Island. 
Paul  L.  Slusser.  Pullman. 
James  J.  Symbol,  Seattle. 
Lydla  R(x>sendaal,  South  worth. 
Mildred  A.  Eller,  Twlsp. 
Rexford  R.  Burton,  Weishougal. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

James  B.  Legg.  Bancroft. 
Arlene  F.  Chambers.  Bolt. 
Joseph  D.  Corns,  Davln. 
Gladys  L.  LaDeaux.  Palestine. 
Orla  A.  Davis,  Jr.,  Salem. 

WISCONSIN 

Chester  G.  Hoel,  Cottage  Grove. 
Agnes  M.  Slama,  Eastman. 
Arthur  J.  Stepenske,  Fontana. 
Eunice  M.  Anderson.  Gilmanton. 
Charles  T.  Lydon,  Kendall. 
Stanley  R.  Anderson,  Lake  Del  ton. 
Donald  M.  Clark,  Mlnocqua. 
Alice  M.  TourtiUott,  Neoplt. 
Harris  J.  Krueger,  Pelican  Lake. 
Howard  R.  Preund,  Saint  Germain. 
Gordon  J.  Regenauer,  Spooner. 
Dallas  E.  Dimmer,  Stanley. 
Robert  R.  Stangel,  Jr.,  Tlsch  Mills. 

WYOMING 

James  E.  Poelma,  Carpenter. 

In  THE  Marine  Corps 

Tlie  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  major  general: 

Hugh  M.  Elwood  Marlon  E.  Carl 

Donn  J.  Robertson  Arthur  H.  Adams 

Lowell  E.  English  Louis  Metzger 
William  G.  Thrash 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    permanent    appointment   to    the 
grade  of  brigadier  general: 
George  C.  Axtell  Foster  C.  LaHue 

George  D.  Webster         Charles  F.  Wlddecke 
James  A.  Feeley,  Jr.       Louis  H.  Wilson,  Jr. 

In  the  Army 

The  nominations  beginning  Edward  J. 
Evans,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Oayle  M. 
Wooding,  to  be  captain,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  September  4, 
1968; 

The  nominations  beginning  Kenneth  W. 
AccoustI,  to  be  major,  and  ending  Dorothy 
A.  Vollmer,  to  be  major,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  September  4, 
1968: 

The  nominations  beginning  Michael  H. 
Abbott,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Joseph  A.  Zurlo,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  September  4,  1968;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Ernest  H. 
La  Flamme,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  Martin  J.  Naaktgeboren,  to  be  second 
lieutenant,  which  nominations  were  received 
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by  the  3«n»te  and   •pp««r«d  in  the  Ck)N- 
oscsstoNAL  Rbcobd  od  September  4,  1998. 

IM    TH«    MAKINV    C0«P9 

l^e  nomlnatloDji  beginning  Arthur  J. 
Brown,  to  be  flrat  Ueutenuit,  and  ending 
Roger   A.   Jacobs,   to   be   second   lieutenant. 


which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  CoNaaxssiONAL 
Rkx>ko  on  September  4.  1M8: 

The  nominations  beginning  Robert  V. 
Anderson,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Wilbur 
K.  Zaudtke.  to  be  colonel,  which  nomlna- 
tlona  were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 


peared In  the  CoNCaEOSiONAL  Record  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1068:  and 

The  nomination  of  Hajrwood  R.  Smith,  for 
permanent  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
colonel,  which  nomination  was  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Conobes- 
siONAL  Rscoao  on  September  5,  1968. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES—  Wednesday,  October  2,  1968 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Have  mercy  upon  me.  O  God,  accord- 
ing to  Thy  loving  kindness  and  blot  out 
my  transgressions. — Psalm  51:   1. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  source  of  light 
and  life,  be  with  the  Members  of  this 
body  this  holy  day.  Prosper  them  In  their 
work,  giiide  them  In  their  tasks,  forgive 
their  sins,  and  bless  them  as  they  en- 
deavor to  do  Justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  Thee. 

Perventiy  do  we  invoke  Thy  blessing 
upon  our  country.  Protect  her,  O  God. 
from  calamity,  discord,  and  violence.  Let 
not  any  adversary  triumph  over  her  but 
let  the  glories  of  a  Just  and  righteous 
people  filled  with  good  will  increase  from 
age  to  age. 

Enlighten  with  Thy  wisdom  and  sus- 
tain with  Thy  power  those  In  authority, 
our  President,  our  Speaker,  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  every  judge,  every  exec- 
utive, and  everyone  who  is  entrusted 
with  our  safety  and  with  the  guardian- 
ship of  our  rights  and  liberties. 

May  peace  and  good  will  be  present  in 
the  hearts  of  all  our  citizens  and  may 
our  common  faith  spread  its  blessings 
among  us  and  exalt  our  Nation  in  justice 
and  righteousness.  Amen. 


catlonal  Education  Act  of  1963,  and  for 
other  purposes." 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.K.  5117.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  stage  1  and  to  acquire  lands  for 
stage  2  of  the  Palmetto  Bend  reclamation 
project.  Texas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3769) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958.  the  National 
Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance  Act 
of  1965.  the  Higher  Education  PacUiUes 
Act  of  1963,  and  related  acts." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HM. 
18366)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Vo- 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1968 — SUBMISSION  OP 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  PERKINS  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  iH.R. 
18366>  to  amend  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963.  and  for  other  purposes. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  MONDAY. 
OCTOBER  7,  1968,  OR  ANY  DAY 
THEREAFTER  NEXT  WEEK,  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  S.  2012,  TO  AMEND 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FOOD  SERVICES 
ACT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday,  Oc- 
tober 7,  1968,  or  any  day  thereafter  next 
week,  it  may  be  in  order  to  consider  under 
the  general  rules  of  the  House  the  bill 
S.  2012.  to  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Public  School  Pood  Services  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  would  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  tell  us  the 
substance  of  this  particular  bill? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  will  yield, 
first,  may  I  state  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy]  has 
advised  me  that  this  was  unanimously 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

It  deals  with  paying  those  persons  who 
serve  school  lunches.  As  I  understand  it. 
they  are  among  the  lowest  paid  in  the 
whole  system,  and  are  about  the  only 
District  of  Columbia  employees  who  have 
not  had  any  kind  of  a  raise.  That  is  all 
there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.R.  18980 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  on  Monday,  October 
7,  1968,  or  on  any  day  thereafter  next 
week.  It  may  be  in  order  to  consider  un- 
der the  general  rules  of  the  House  the 
bill  (HM.  18980)  to  authorize  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
convey  interests  In  certain  property 
owned  by  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
Prince  William  County,  Va..  and  for 
other  purposes. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  would  the 
distinguished  majority  leeuler  give  us 
some  indication  of  the  content  of  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  All  that  I  know  about  it 
is  that  it  was  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  it  deals 
with  transferring  certain  property  in 
Prince  William  County,  Va.  I  do  not  know 
the  background  of  the  bill  beyond  that. 
I  am  sorry  I  cannot  advise  the  gentleman 
as  to  the  details  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
hope  that  the  majority  leader  would  not 
ask  that  this  bill  be  arranged  at  this  time. 
There  is  some  controversy  with  regard 
to  the  bill,  and  we  are  trjring  to  work  out 
the  differences. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  I  withdraw  my  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  withdraws  his  unanimous- 
consent  request. 
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CREDIT  UNIONS  TO  HELP  SMALL 
BUSINESS  TIGHT  MONEY  SITUA- 
TION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
marked  an  event  which,  in  my  opinion, 
will  be  received  as  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant steps  taken  by  the  credit  union 
movement  in  the  United  States. 

The  20  mUlion  credit  union  members 
through  their  23,000  credit  unions  have 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration  that  will 
put  to  use  the  excess  funds  of  the  credit 
union  to  help  establish  small  business 
enterprises  throughout  the  United  States. 
This  laudable  goal  will  be  accomplished 
by  giving  the  credit  unions  the  opportu- 
nity to  purchase  guaranteed  SBA  loan 
paper  which  will  give  the  Small  Business 
Administration  the  use  of  the  credit 
union  funds  to  lend  to  small  businessmen. 
If  such  an  arrangement  were  not  avail- 
able, SBA,  because  of  the  tightness  of 
the  current  fiscal  situation,  would  be  im- 
able  to  continue  many  of  its  small  busi- 
ness lending  programs. 


Many  people  deserve  recognition  and 
praise  for  making  the  credit  union-8BA 
program  a  reality.  They  include  Mr.  J. 
Orrln  Shipe.  managing  director  of  CUNA 
International,  the  worldwide  credit  union 
association:  Gen.  Evert  S.  Thomas,  Jr.. 
director  of  CUNA's  Washington  oCQce; 
Mr.  Howard  J.  Samuels.  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration;  Mr. 
Howard  Greenberg,  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
and  numerous  Treasury  ofiBcials. 

The  loan  purchase  program.  Mr. 
Speaker,  represents  another  example  of 
the  outstanding  work  performed  by  credit 
unions  and  their  members.  Credit  unions 
believe  in  the  good  of  the  individual  and. 
through  the  credit  unions,  seek  to  assist 
the  individual  in  reaching  his  desired 
economic  and  social  goals. 

By  making  these  funds  available  to 
smaJl  businessmen,  the  credit  imions  will 
not  only  be  providing  small  businessmen 
with  investment  opportunities  but  will 
also  be  adding  to  the  necessary  ingredi- 
ents that  continue  to  make  this  Nation 
the  most  productive  democratic  free  en- 
terprise nation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  release  from  SBA  on 
this  monumental  occasion  follows: 
.N'Ews  F^OM  Small  Bttsinkss  Administration 
Rep.  Wright  Patman  (D-Texas)  Chairman 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee announced  today  that  federal  credit 
unions  will  shortly  make  It  easier  for  small 
businesses  to  get  Federal  loans  in  the  current 
tight  money  market  by  making  available  up 
to  (70  million  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

Patman  said  authorization  has  been  ob- 
tained for  SBA  to  sell  that  amount  of  Its 
loans  to  the  credit  unions.  The  $70  million 
to  be  realized  from  the  sale  will  be  available 
to  SBA  for  small  business  loans. 

SBA  Administrator  Howard  J.  Samuels 
praised  Patman  for  his  effective  support  In 
bringing  this  program  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion and  extended  the  Agency's  thanks  to 
Treasury  Secretary  Fowler  for  granting  the 
required  approval. 

"It  was  typical  of  the  farslghted  under- 
standing of  Congressman  Patman  that  he 
helped  us  to  obtain  more  loan  funds  at  a  time 
when  American  small  businessmen  are  In 
great  need  of  additional  operating  funds," 
Samuels  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  In  effect,  the  sale  of  the 
SBA  loans  makes  It  possible  for  the  Agency 
10  continue  a  substantial  part  of  Its  loan  pro- 
gram even  under  the  restrictive  budgetary 
program  approved  by  Congress. 

Samuels  said  the  additional  funds  are  es- 
pecially important  at  this  time  when  SBA 
Is  embarking  on  Its  new  program.  Project 
OWN.  designed  to  help  thousands  of  new 
small  businessmen  drawn  from  minority 
groups.  The  program  Is  aimed  at  assisting 
such  new  businessmen  at  the  rate  of  10,000  a 
year  by  the  end  of  current  fiscal  year,  and 
at  a  rate  of  20,000  by  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing year. 

Samuels  emphasized  that  this  was  typical 
of  the  role  SBA  expects  to  play  In  the  fu- 
ture, with  money  loaned  by  private  financial 
institutions  and  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
government,  thus  making  many  more  loans 
possible  than  would  be  the  case  with  gov- 
ernment funds  alone. 

Samuels  also  commented  that  "We  are 
especially  grateful  to  the  credit  unions  for 
their  pubUc  spirited  participation  at  a  time 
when  federal  fiscal  restraints  and  a  general 
tight  money  situation  would  ordinarily  force 
us  to  curtail  our  financial  assistance  to  the 
economy.  With  this  very  substantial  assist 


from  the  credit  unions,  we  shall  literally  be 
able  to  help  hundreds  more  small  business- 
men. I  am  happy  too  that  It  will  also  help 
the  credit  unions  by  putting  some  of  their 
assete  to  work  In  such  a  socially  useful  en- 
deavor." 

Rep.  Patman  added  his  praise  for  the  ac- 
tion of  the  credit  unions  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Credit  tJnlon  National  Associa- 
tion (CTJNA).  "In  these  times  when  our  na- 
tional budget  Is  subject  to  so  many  calls  on 
our  resources,  credit  unions  now  have  dem- 
onstrated admirably  their  cooperation  with 
government.  It  Is  an  excellent  example  of 
cooperative  federalism,  a  prime  example  of 
how  the  private  sector  and  government  can 
work  together  for  the  benefit  of  our  whole 
economy,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Patman,  In  addition  to  his  chairman- 
ship of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, Is  ranking  member  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee,  and  has  for  many  years 
devoted  much  of  his  legislative  attention  to 
the  problems  of  the  American  small  busi- 
nessman. 


PUBLICATION  OF  REPORT  EN- 
TITLED "INVESTIGATION  OF 
CREDIT  FRAUDS  USED  AGAINST 
SERVICEMEN  IN  EUROPE  AND  THE 
IMPACT  OF  MILITARY  CREDIT 
UNIONS  IN  SOLVING  THE 
PROBLEM" 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  is 
making  public  the  report  of  the  special 
subcommittee  headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Minish]  entitled 
"Investigation  of  Credit  Frauds  Used 
Against  Servicemen  in  Europe  and  the 
Impact  of  Military  Credit  Unions  in 
Solving  the  Problem."  This  report  was 
brought  about  by  House  Resolution  1093 
which  authorized  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  to  send  representatives 
to  the  European  and  Pacific  military 
commands  to  investigate  credit  frauds 
being  used  against  servicemen  and  to 
seek  the  establishment  of  credit  unions 
to  help  solve  the  problem. 

In  addition  to  Congressman  Minish, 
the  European  subcommittee  consisted  of 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Gettys]  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  Wolff]. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  can  be 
proud  of  the  work  done  by  the  Minish 
subcommittee  and  the  excellent  report 
that  the  subcommittee  produced.  The 
members  of  the  subcommittee  worked 
day  and  night  in  order  to  visit  as  many 
military  installations  in  Europe  as  pos- 
sible and  talk  to  as  many  servicemen  and 
women  as  time  would  allow. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  state- 
ment in  the  report  Is  the  sentence  that 
reads: 

The  credit  unions  operating  In  Germany 
have  succeeded  beyond  even  the  fondest 
dreams  of  those  who  proposed  the  credit 
unions. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  It  should  be 
noted  that  at  the  time  the  subcommittee 
visited  Europe,  the  six  credit  unions  in 


Germany  had  some  12,000  members,  had 
accumulated  shares  of  roughly  $1  million 
and  had  loans  outstanding  of  more  than 
$6 '2  million. 

However,  because  of  publication  and 
printing  deadlines  and  the  time  neces- 
sary to  gather  figures,  the  statistics  in 
the  report  are  out  of  date.  In  fact,  even 
the  latest  statistics  available  to  the  sub- 
committee, those  available  as  of  August 
31.  are  out  of  date  because  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  these  splendid  financial  insti- 
tutions. For  instance,  at  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, the  Germany-based  credit  unions 
had  nearly  20,000  members,  share  de- 
posits of  nearly  $2  million,  and  loans  of 
nearly  $11  million. 

It  is  not  enough  to  metisure  the  work 
of  these  credit  imions  in  dollar  signs 
alone.  Another  measure  of  the  credit 
union's  effectiveness  is  how  well  they  are 
received  by  the  people  they  are  serving. 
How  well  the  credit  unions  are  being 
received  can  be  measured  by  a  story  ap- 
pearing in  the  September  18  issue  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  The  story,  headlined 
"Credit  Operation  Draws  Praise,"  is 
short  but  to  the  point  and  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  serviceman  realizes  he 
had  a  friend  in  the  credit  imion: 
Credit  Operation  Draws  Praise 
Members  of  federal  credit  unions  which 
serve  American  military  men  In  Europe  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  operation. 

"I've  been  In  the  service  10  years  and  I've 
had  several  finance  company  loans  which 
cost  me  a  lot  of  money,  but  this  Is  the  best 
I've  ever  seen,"  said  Spec.  5  August  Wagar, 
an  assistant  artillery  crew  chief  at  Barton 
Barracks  In  Amsbach,  Germany,  who  has 
been  overseas  for  two  years. 

"I  took  out  a  $750  loan,  which  Is  the  maxi- 
mum loan  I  can  get  and  It  only  costs  me 
about  $92  In  two  years.  Also,  I  normally  keep 
a  savings  account  and  save  some  money  with 
them." 

Wagar's  words  were  typical  of  a  number  of 
servicemen  buttonholed  outside  credit  union 
offices.  There  may  be  men  turned  down  for 
loans  who  don't  like  the  credit  unions,  but 
they  are  hard  to  find. 

"I  borrowed  $1,500  three  months  ago  and 
bought  a  beautiful  car,"  said  Spec.  4  Richard 
Sheppard  of  the  20th  Station  Hospital  In 
Nuremberg.  "I  had  to  wait  two  weeks  to  get 
the  loan  approved  because  I  wanted  It  ex- 
tended beyond  my  estimated  separation 
date. 
"Everything  worked  out  fine,"  he  said. 
Spec.  4  George  Myers  of  Morrlstown,  Pa., 
who  works  at  the  731st  General  Dispensary 
In  Hohenfels,  came  out  of  the  credit  union 
office  In  Puerth  after  applying  for  a  loan  to 
finance  a  trip  home. 

"I'm  coming  back  this  afternoon  to  get  the 
money,  and  I'll  fiy  to  the  States  tomorrow," 
he  said.  "It's  been  almost  12  months  since  I 
was  home.  My  wrlfe  Is  there  and  I  want  to 
see  her." 

Sgt.  I.  G.  Durward  Spray,  the  mess  sergeant 
for  Hq  Btry,  2nd  Bn,  28th  Arty,  said  he  has 
had  "no  problems  whatsoever"  In  dealing 
with  the  credit  union  office  In  Ausbach. 

"I  used  to  belong  to  the  one  at  Ft.  Bliss, 
Tex.,  and  borrowed  from  them,"  he  said. 
"I'm  glad  to  see  them  come  over  here.  I've 
already  put  In  for  my  first  loan  and  expect 
to  get  the  money  In  three  or  four  days." 

The  special  subcommittee  report  also 
rates  the  effectiveness  of  the  credit 
unions  by  stating: 

The  effect  of  the  credit  unions  has  been 
to  lessen  the  potential  for  the  sharp-practice 
operators,  fast-buck  boys,  and  loan  sharks 
In  Germany  and  to  alleviate  the  credit  prob- 
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\9m  thftt  haa  plagued  Amertc&n  servlcemea 
In  0«rmany  since  World  War  U. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  as  a  result  of  the  special  subcom- 
mittee's Investigation,  credit  union  serv- 
ices will  soon  be  available  to  our  military 
personnel  stationed  in  England  and  Italy 
and  specialized  credit  union  service  will 
be  set  up  in  Spain  so  as  to  meet  the 
highly  restrictive  Spanish  laws. 

There  are  still  problem  areas  con- 
nected with  lending  and  consumer  trans- 
actions Involving  servicemen,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  sharp  practices  that 
existed  when  the  Domestic  Finance  Sub- 
conunlttee  first  began  its  study  into  this 
area  4  years  ago  have  been  drastically 
reduced.  With  the  help  of  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Defense  and  local  military  com- 
manders, the  remaining  problems  can  be 
stamped  out.  There  are  still  ^ome  loan 
sharks  peddling  their  trades  around  mili- 
tary installations  and  there  are  still  a 
few  fast-buck  schemes  in  existence,  such 
as  the  female  sales  agent  for  a  mutual 
fund  cdhcem  who  engaged  in  sexual  ac- 
tivities and  provided  marihuana  for  serv- 
icemen clients  in  order  to  Induce  them 
to  purchase  mutual  funds.  But  such 
sharp  practices  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

I  want  to  assiu-e  the  Members  of  this 
body,  servicemen  stationed  throughout 
the  world,  and  their  families,  that  the 
Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee  and  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
will  continue  to  watch  for  any  operations 
that  seek  to  unftilrly  relieve  the  service- 
men of  their  hard-earned  pay.  and  that 
in  the  future,  any  such  operations  that 
are  discovered  will  be  dealt  with 
severely. 


LAXITY   IN   FEDERAL   BANK 
SUPERVISION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  wjis  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1968,  the  Honorable  J.  L. 
Robertson,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, addressed  the  State  bank  division 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association. 
Mr.  Robertson's  speech  is  entitled  "An 
Inside  Look  at  Federal  Bank  Regula- 
tion." I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  in- 
cisive, realistic,  and  ssrmpathetic  com- 
ments emanating  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  in  the  past  few  years.  Gov- 
ernor Robertson  sounds  a  sober  warning 
that  the  banking  industry  is  drifting 
toward  repetition  of  serious  errors  com- 
mitted in  the  1920s  and  which  brought 
us  into  the  ?reat  depression. 

He  is  particularly  concerned  about  the 
one-bank  holding  company  loophole  as 
well  as  other  "important  decisions  made 
under  pressures  that  are  directly  trace- 
able to  the  structure  of  our  bank  super- 
visory system."  Mr.  Robertson  states: 

We  abould  not  allow  the  tendency  to  get 
caught  up  In  a  general  euphoria  to  blind  us 
to  the  fact  that  ten  or  twenty  years  from  now 
we  may  look  back  with  regret  upon  decisions 


that  have  permitted  banks,  for  example,  to 
become  subsidiaries  of  enormous  conglomer- 
ate holding  companies,  to  establish  nation- 
wide systems  of  loan  offices,  to  engage  In 
business  activities  quite  unrelated  to  bank- 
ing. 

Governor  Robertson  concludes  by 
stating  that  the  proposed  Federal  Bank- 
ing Commission  is  an  answer  to  a  "very 
clear  need." 

I  commend  Govemoi*  Robertson  for  his 
forthrightness  and  assure  him  that  his 
comments  are  most  welcome  at  this  time. 
His  speech  follows: 

An  lNsn>B  Look  at  Federal  Bank 

BSOULATIONS 

( Address  by  Hon.  J  L.  Robertson) 

When  I  was  invited  to  address  this  meeting, 
I  believe  It  was  expected  that  I  would  en- 
deavor to  defend  the  Federal  Reserve  against 
a  variety  of  complaints — complaints  that  In- 
cluded such  words  as  "dilatory."  "Inflexible," 
"old-fashioned,"  and  "unprogresslve". 

The  Federal  Reserve  needs  no  defense  from 
me.  Its  record  speaks  more  eloquently  than 
I  can  of  Its  meritorious  performance  over 
the  years — not  perfect,  not  beyond  Improve- 
ment, but  good. 

However,  I  will  say  a  few  words  about  the 
complaints,  although  I  wish  to  deal  mainly 
with  some  of  the  basic  problems,  the  under- 
lying conditions  which  have  produced  the 
conflict  and  criticism  that  has  troubled  the 
banldng  community  for  the  past  several 
years.  I  refer  especially  to  the  well  known 
dUTerences  of  opinion  among  the  bank  regu- 
latory agencies. 

The  fact  that  these  agencies  have  not  al- 
ways been  in  step  with  each  other  has  been 
a  source  of  considerable  concern  both  to 
the  regulators  and  to  those  regulated.  For 
a  time  It  became  the  focus  of  attention,  vir- 
tually to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 
The  situation  reminded  me  of  the  young 
man  who  did  not  seem  to  take  any  Interest 
In  girls.  This  worried  his  father,  who  tried 
a  variety  of  things  to  develop  his  son's  In- 
terest In  the  opposite  sex.  but  all  to  no  avaU. 
Finally,  he  suggested  that  he  Join  the  Marine 
Corps,  thinking  that  close  association  with 
the  manly  Marines  would  do  the  trick.  After 
the  lad  had  gone  through  boot  camp,  he  came 
home  on  leave.  He  and  his  father  were  sitting 
out  on  the  front  porch,  when  they  saw  three 
attractive  girls  in  mlnl-sklrts  coming  up  the 
street.  The  father  nudged  his  son — "Pretty 
nice,  eh?"  The  boy  eyed  the  girls  carefully, 
and  said,  "Okay  I  But  the  one  on  the  left  Is 
out  of  step." 

I  cannot  say  that  I  blame  the  banking 
community  for  having  noted  that  the  regula- 
tory agencies  were  out  of  step.  I  am  sure  that 
at  times  all  of  us  have  felt  a  bit  like  Mollv 
Peabody  back  In  my  home  town.  Broken  Qow. 
Nebraska.  Molly  and  her  husband.  Jake,  used 
to  have  some  pretty  hot  disagreements.  I  am 
sure  he  was  hard  to  get  along  with  under  the 
best  of  conditions,  but  he  had  his  softer  side. 
After  aae  especially  bitter  row.  when  they 
both  said  things  they  shouldn't.  Jake  was 
standing  by  the  window  looking  out,  and 
called,  "Molly,  come  here!  I  want  you  to  look 
at  something."  Molly  Joined  him  at  the  win- 
dow. "Look,"  he  said,  "at  those  two  horses 
pulling  that  load  of  hay  over  the  hill.  Why 
cant  we  pull  together  like  a  couple  of  horses 
over  the  hill  of  life?"  "Well."  Molly  explained, 
"the  reason  we  can't  pull  together  like  a 
couple  of  horses  is  because  one  of  us  is  a 
gee- haw  mule." 

Far  be  It  from  me  to  suggest  that  there 
are — or  ever  have  been — any  gee-haw  mules 
in  the  banking  business,  much  less  the  bank 
regulating  business.  But  certainly  there  have 
been  strong  dlCTerencea  of  opinion  about 
policies  and  procedures.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  state  my  own  position 
and   to   advocate   a   promising   solution   for 


pioblems  that  have  caused  so  much  friction, 
confusion,  and  damage. 

A  few  of  us  are  old  enough  to  recall  the 
events  that  led  to  the  adoption  by  Congress 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  under  which 
our  banking  system  has  operated  for  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century.  Tou  will  recall  that 
a  decade  marked  by  great  "permissiveness" — 
the  'twenties — brought  almost  unrestrained 
expansion  followed  by  a  collapse  and  a  de- 
pression that  caused  untold  suffering.  In  the 
light  of  the  disclosures  of  the  Pecora  Inves- 
tigation, Congress  adopted  certain  controls 
and  limitations  to  safeguard  the  vital  func- 
tions that  the  b«uiklng  system  performs  for 
our  economy. 

Laws  were  enacted  to  separate  commercial 
banking  from  investment  banking.  The  af- 
filiate system  of  the  1920*6 — bank  ownership 
of  other  corporations,  and  Joint  ownership 
of  banks  and  other  corporations — was  se- 
verely curtailed.  Banks  were  effectively  re- 
stricted in  their  financing  of  certain  related 
Interests.  The  same  principles  that  resulted 
In  this  legislation — the  famous  Glass-Steagall 
Act  and  others — also  prompted  the  legislation 
of  1956  which  barred  bank  holding  com- 
panies from  engaging  in  nonbanklng  busi- 
nesses, either  directly  or  through  subsidiary 
corporations. 

I  happen  to  take  the  view  that  principles 
that  have  been  derived  from  experience 
should  not  be  abandoned  lightly.  Admittedly 
we  are  living  in  a  "go-go"  era.  Permissiveness 
has  again  become  pervasive  In  our  society. 
Our  young  people  are  impatient  with  those 
who  look  at  the  past  and  see  alarming  slml- 
lartlies  with  the  present.  Our  economy  has 
enjoyed  a  remarkable  period  of  expan.slon. 
Most  Americans  alive  today  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  the  depression  and  the  closing  of  all 
banks  in  the  early  'thirties.  This  tends  to 
breed  Impatience  with  old-fashioned  notions 
about  the  need  for  restraint  and  controls 
that  were  born  of  those  harsh  experiences. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  once  said.  "The  one 
thing  we  learn  from  experience  is  that  we 
don't  learn  from  experience."  One  reason 
for  this  may  be  that  history  moves  too 
slowly  for  us.  Experience  may  warn  us  what 
is  going  to  happen  if  some  past  errors  are 
repeated,  but  we  are  seldom  able  to  tell 
when  it  will  occur.  A  decade  or  two  is  not 
long  when  viewed  in  historical  perspective, 
bvit  the  only  prophets  we  heed  are  those 
who  tell  us  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the 
next  six  months  or.  at  most,  in  the  next 
year.  We  have  no  time  for  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  what  might  happen  In  ten  or 
twenty  years. 

This  Is  a  lesson  I  learned  from  my  concern 
with  our  balance-of-payments  problem.  I 
gave  my  first  public  warning  about  the  need 
to  pay  attention  to  this  problem  In  a  speech 
ten  years  ago.  Many  of  the  things  I  then 
warned  against  have  since  come  to  pass,  but 
they  came  so  gp-adually  that  they  did  not 
shock  us  enough.  We  would  have  been  gal- 
vanized Into  action  to  avoid  the  deteriora- 
tion that  has  taken  place  if  It  had  occurred 
at  a  dramatically  rapid  pace,  btit  few  men 
have  the  confidence  or  the  courage  to  take 
drastic  action  on  the  basis  of  long-term  fore- 
casts. 

The  same  holds  true  with  respect  to  the 
rules  of  sound  banking.  We  can  turn  our 
backs  on  the  lessons  of  the  past,  confident 
that  the  new  activism  will  not  bring  us  to 
the  brink  of  disaster  In  the  next  six  months 
or  the  next  year  or  two.  This  is  precisely  what 
Is  happening.  You  know  as  well  as  I  that 
more  and  more  banks  are  becoming  i>arts — 
somedmes  the  principal  part— of  a  conglom- 
eration of  activities,  some  of  which  are  re- 
lated to  banking  only  remotely,  or  not  at  all. 

Not  very  many  people  have  noticed,  but  we 
appear  to  be  drifting  toward  a  repetition  of 
serious  errors  that  the  banking  Industry  fell 
Into  In  the  1920's.  For  example,  the  one-bank 
holding  company  loophole  threatens  to  take 
us  back  Into  the  kind  of  situation  that  only 
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studenU   of  history  and   a   few  old  fogeys 
remember. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  speak  here  of  the  im- 
plications for  thb  public  interest  of  this 
tendency  In  our  banking  system — implica- 
tions that  are  Indeed  grave,  for  a  system 
whose  existence  Is  uniquely  dependent  on  the 
u.se  of  other  p>eople'8  money.  But  I  think  that 
the  leaders  in  the  banking  Industry  might 
want  to  ponder  the  lessons  of  the  'twenties 
iind  thirties  before  they  plough  that  ground 
a  second  time.  If  nothing  else,  they  might 
recall  the  tremendous  drop  in  prestige  and 
:nfluence  that  their  predecessors  suffered  as 
a  result  of  the  public  reaction  when  the 
houses  of  cards  they  had  erected  collapsed. 

We  should  not  allow  the  tendency  to  get 
caught  up  in  a  general  euphoria  to  blind  us 
to  the  fact  that  ten  or  twenty  years  from 
now  we  may  look  back  with  regret  upon  deci- 
sions that  have  permitted  banks,  for  exam- 
ple, to  become  subsidiaries  of  enormous  con- 
glomerate holding  companies,  to  establish 
nation-wide  systems  of  loan  offices,  to  engage 
in  business  activities  quite  unrelated  to  bank- 
ing. 

If  we  are  on  the  wrong  road — and  I  believe 
we  are — we  must  ask  ov.rselves  how  we  got 
.'itarted  on  it  and  whether  there  is  any  turn- 
ing back  before  the  road  disappears  in  a 
swamp  Clearly  the  problem  has  its  roots  in 
the  accidental  and  irrational  system  of  bank 
regulation  and  supervision  that  this  coun- 
try has  been  saddled  with.  During  the  past 
live  years  the  delicate  balance  of  the  bank- 
ing Industry  has  been  upset,  the  dual  bank- 
ing system  endangered,  and  the  development 
of  banking  on  sound  lines  Impeded  by  the 
divergent  policies,  procedures  and  interpreta- 
tions emanating  from  the  three  federal  super- 
visory agencies.  Surely  there  Is  only  one  way 
to  achieve  and  maintain  the  competitive 
equality  that  we  want  in  our  banking  system. 
That  Is  by  insisting  on  uniform  standards 
of  regulation  as  far  as  federal  law  is  con- 
cerned, and  by  modifying  the  rules  and  the 
laws  on  the  basis  of  careful  study  of  ex- 
perience and  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  likely 
consequences.  I  regret  that  this  is  not  always 
the  way  things  are  done. 

During  the  past  few  months  we  have  seen 
Important  decisions  made  imder  pressures 
that  are  directly  traceable  to  the  irrational 
structure  of  our  supervisory  system.  As  you 
all  know,  my  own  agency  recently  reversed 
Its  position  on  two  fundamental  matters.  In 
doing  so.  It  was  trying  to  correct  a  competi- 
tive imbalance,  brought  about  by  the  deci- 
sions of  another  agency,  which  threatened 
the  verv  existence  of  a  strong  dual  banking 
system.  Competition  among  the  regulatory 
.lUthorities  was  breaking  down  not  only  the 
legal  barriers  to  banking  practices  which  had 
previously  been  Judged  unsound,  but  also  our 
traditional  banking  structure.  To  preserve 
the  structure,  the  law  was  bent  to  permit 
what  It  seemed  clearly  designed  to  prohibit. 

Is  the  law  nothing  more  than  a  set  of 
ambiguous  expressions  that  are  to  be  "ad- 
Justed"  to  meet  the  preferences  of  the  mo- 
ment, as  some  have  claimed?  Or  is  there 
something  called  "the  rule  of  law"  which 
requires  the  official  as  well  as  the  citizen  to 
respect  and  obey  the  statutes  which  have 
been  duly  enacted,  altering  them  when  al- 
teration Is  desired  by  the  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  law? 

I  believe  that  an  important  element  in  the 
malaise  and  turmoil  of  our  times  is  the  re- 
duced importance  that  many  of  our  people, 
including  some  who  are  leaders,  have  at- 
tached to  the  rule  of  law.  This  is  the  cement 
that  binds  a  democratic  society  together 
and  makes  it  workable.  As  pointed  out  by  the 
former  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  Sir 
Alec  Douglas-Home:  "Some  people  are 
suspicious  of  law  and  order,  as  though  the 
rule  of  law  was  a  mere  trick  to  freeze  the 
status  quo.  It  is  quite  the  opposite.  Its 
observance  is  the  sina  qua  non  of  peaceful 
change.  The  rule  of  law  is  a  lesson  learned 
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from  centuries  of  human  experience,  from 
many  mistakes  and  much  suffering.  It 
amounts  simply  to  this:  that  only  by  sub- 
mitting ourselves  to  obey  the  law  can  we 
reconcile  conflicting  ambitions  and  serve  the 
interests  of  mankind  as  a  whole.  Without  the 
rule  of  law  we  destroy  one  another." 

For  nearly  two  centuries  Americans  have 
adhered  to  the  principle  of  majority  rule, 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  constitu- 
tional protection  of  Individual  rights.  U  we 
ever  reach  the  point  where  any  substantial 
number  of  our  citizens  take  the  position  that 
they  have  the  right  to  choose  which  laws 
they  will  obey  and  which  they  will  disre- 
gard, we  win  have  toTtsk,  more  fearfully 
than  Abraham  Lincoln  did  In  1863,  "Can 
such  a  nation  long  endure?" 

And   If  our  government   officials,  our  law 
enforcement  officers,  our  regulatory  authori- 
ties, and  even  the  courts  are  thought  by  the 
citizens  to  be  deciding  which  laws  they  will 
observe,  which  they  will  enforce,  and  which 
they  will  interpret  out  of  existence,  we  should 
not  be  surprised  if  this  generates  widespread 
disrespect   for   the   rule  of  law.   Here  again. 
we   must    look    ahead    at   the    consequences 
that  win  emerge  In  one,  two  or  three  decades. 
We  know,  as  the  Chinese  say,  that  a  Journey 
of   a   thousand   miles   begins   with   a   single 
step.  And  that  is  as  true  of  a  Journey  on  the 
downhill  road  as  it  is  of  a  Journey  upward. 
It  is  easy   to  see   why  officials  sometimes 
are    tempted    to   short-circuit    the    law.    As 
Winston    Churchill    pointed    out,    "democ- 
racy Is  the  worst    form  of   government   ex- 
cept    all     those     others     that     have     been 
tried.  .  .  ."   It    is    often    slow    and    cumber- 
some in  Its  operations.  Sometimes  years  pass 
before  the  apparent  will  of  the  majority  can 
be  translated  Into  law.  In  this  NOW  genera- 
tion we   have   little   patience   with   cumber- 
some  procedures.   We   are    keenly   aware   of 
immediate  evils  that  call  out  for  correction, 
but  we  may  overlook  the  far  greater  evils 
that    will    ensue    If    we    encourage    or    even 
tolerate  the  idea  that  members  of  a  society 
may  disregard  the   mandate  of  the  law  and 
act  in  accord  with  their  own  Individual  views 
and  desires.  To  break  or  bend  the  law  to  fit 
one's    personal    convictions,    and    to   uphold 
this  as  a  right,    is   to  add   in  some  degree, 
even  though  it  may  be  imperceptible  at  the 
moment,  to  the  forces  that  would  push  our 
civilization    over    the    precipice    into   chaos. 
Those  who  contend  that   the  law  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  set  of  ambiguous  principles 
that  can  be  twisted  to  help  achieve  desired 
ends  should  ponder  the  words  of  one  of  our 
country's  most  profound  legal  scholars.  Paul 
Preund.    who   warned    the   graduating   class 
at  Cornell  College  earlier  this  year  that  "to 
jettison  principles  of  law  because  your  alms 
are  pure,  or  holy,  or  patriotic,  denudes  you 
of    defenses  against  those   who   are   Just  as 
certain  of  their  rectitude." 

It  may  be  said  that  Paul  Preund  had 
something  in  mind  more  Important  than 
the  overgenerous  Interpretation  of  a  provi- 
sion of  our  banking  laws  by  a  regulatory 
body.  He  was  urging  the  young  student*  not 
to  succumb  to  the  doctrine  that  the  end 
Justifies  the  means  and  not  to  defy  the  law 
as  a  means  of  achieving  political  objectives. 
We  of  the  older  generation  who  do  not  like 
to  see  college  buildings  taken  over  by  mobs 
of  students,  who  do  not  like  to  see  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  the  members 
of  his  Cabinet  taunted  and  harassed  by  til- 
mannered  young  rowdies,  can  lecture  the 
young  on  the  importance  of  the  rule  of  law 
with  great  vigor  and  sincerity.  But  our  own 
failures  to  uphold  the  rule  of  law  can  be — 
and  frequently  are — thrown  back  at  us.  We 
find  ourselves  criticized  for  our  inconsisten- 
cies, if  not  our  hypocrisy.  The  criticism  is 
not  always  well-founded  or  Just,  but  It  does 
point  up  the  fact  that  all  of  us.  acting  In 
our  own  little  spheres  of  infiuence.  have  a 
weighty  responsibility  to  not  only  preach  the 
rule  of  law,  but  to  practice  It  as  well. 


In  striving  to  Improve  our  laws  and  their 
administration,  we  must,  of  course,  give  due 
weight  to  forward-looking  ideas  that  seem 
logical.  But  we  should  also  remember  the 
words  of  that  great  Jurtst.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  Jr..  who  said,  "The  life  of  the  law 
has  not  been  logic;  It  has  been  experience." 
Pure  reason  can  never  substitute  for  the  les- 
sons of  experience. 

When  I  first  looked  upon  the  world  of 
banking  from  the  Inside,  over  thirty-five 
years  ago,  there  was  universal  agreement, 
based  on  recent  experience,  that  certain 
legally  prescribed  standards  and  limitations 
should  be  imposed  on  the  banking  Industry. 
It  was  agreed  by  all  that  supervision  by 
regulatory  bodies  was  essential.  Even  today, 
there  is  rarely  any  explicit  questioning  of 
this  need,  but  I  sometimes  wonder  how 
many  bankers  secretly  harbor  the  view  that 
the  Industry  would  be  better  off  without 
governing  laws  and  regulations,  free  of 
bureaucrats  perlodlcany  nosing  into  their 
affairs. 

In  my  view,  bank  supervision  and  regula- 
tion is  desirable  and  necessary  in  the  public 
interest,  to  insure  the  Soundness  of  our 
banking  system.  But  the  system  we  now 
operate  under  is  far  from  perfect.  Action 
to  correct  Its  fauiu  and  to  rationalize  the 
structure  of  federal  bank  supervision  is  long 
overdue.  I  recognize  that  there  are  those  who 
say  that  what  is  needed  As  not  so  much  a 
thorough  overhaul  of  thie  machinery,  but 
merely  a  good  tune-up  Job.  There  have  been 
a  few  suggestions  that  the  Federal  Reserve, 
for  example,  could  improve  its  procedures  in 
supervising  and  regulating  state  member 
banks.  Let  me  turn  briefly  to  some  of  these 
complaints. 

First.  It  is  suggested  that  some  of  our  pro- 
cedures need  to  be  "modernized".  Applica- 
tions are  processed  too  slowly.  They  go 
through  too  much  consideration  at  too  many 
places.  This  results  in  excessive  delay,  on  top 
of  which  the  application  may  be  denied 
vrtthout  the  applicant  having  an  opportunity 
to  appear  before  the  agency  to  rebut  adverse 
arguments. 

No  one  would  condone  needless  bureau- 
cratic delays,  and  we  have  taken  these  sug- 
gestions to  heart.  For  example.  In  July  of  1967 
the  Board  of  Governors  delegated  some  of  Its 
duties,  in  order  to  expedite  action  During 
the  following  twelve  months,  a  thousand 
items  were  disposed  of  under  those  delega- 
tions of  authority— over  400  by  the  Reserve 
BaJiks  and  almost  600  by  the  Board's  officers. 
But  careful  analysU  and  thorough  con- 
sideration do  take  time.  We  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  our  decisions  have  held  up  well  in 
the  courts.  Our  record  Is  so  good  that  deci- 
sions are  rarelv  chaUenged.  Without  doubt, 
this  owes  much  to  the  fact  that  each  case 
receives  thoughtful  consideration.  Failure  to 
do  this  would  be  a  disservice  not  only  to  the 
national  economy  generally  but  to  the  bank- 
ing community  particularly,  because  it  would 
leave  the  banks  more  vulnerable  to  attack. 

Another  complaint — and  this  one  seems  to 
confUct  with  the  first— is  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Is  not  sufficiently  interested  in  bank 
supervision.  I  give  you  my  assurance,  based 
on  a  lifetime  of  experience  In  bank  super- 
vision, that  no  agency  performs  its  super- 
visory duties  more  conscientiously  than  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  As  you  know,  there 
Is  a  category  of  what  we  call  "problem 
banks"— not  many,  I  am  happy  to  say— and  I 
imagine  that  the  president  of  any  one  of 
those  would  say,  perhaps  In  colorful  language, 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Is  too  Involved  In 
Its  supervisory  functions!  Occasionally,  how- 
ever. Institutions  that  have  reUnqulshed  the 
doubtful  honor  of  "problem  bank"  status  ac- 
knowledge that  the  meticulous  interference 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  m&y  have  been  worth 
while,  after  all. 

A  third  complaint  is  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  not  displayed  enough  vigor  in  at- 
tempting to  correct  competitive  inequalities 
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between  clmaae*  of  banks.  I  have  already  made 
It  clear  that  In  my  view  the  proper  way  to 
do  tbls  Is  to  propose  and  support  appropriate 
legislation.  That  la  not  only  our  duty,  but 
yours,  too.  None  ot  us — bankers  or  super- 
visors, state  or  national- — can  plead  Innocent 
to  this  charge.  All  of  us  should  start  putting 
our  shoiilders  to  the  wheel,  for  It  is  not 
only  the  rogues  who  feel  the  restraints  of 
law.  There  are.  Indeed,  bad  laws  and  bad 
systems,  and  it  should  be  our  aim  to  protect 
the  rule  of  law  by  constantly  seeking  to  Im- 
prove and  perfect  the  law 

These  complaints  and  others  that  might 
be  mentioned  reflect  the  frustrations  that 
the  banking  community  now  axiBen,  primar- 
ily because  of  competitive  Inequalities.  I  am 
for  a  structural  overhaul  of  bank  supervi- 
sion that  will  eliminate  the  competitive  In- 
equalities that  arise  whenever  one  agency 
gets  behind  In  the  race  of  laxity  and  that 
cause  some  banks  to  begin  shopping  for  more 
lenient  supervisors. 

My  answer  Ls  the  adoption  of  a  plan  that 
will  give  us  unified  supervision  at  the  federal 
level — the  Federal  Banking  Commission  plan, 
now  pending  before  the  Congress.  This  plan 
would  ( 1 )  eliminate  wasteful  duplication, 
ovarlapplag.  and  never-ending  efforts  to  co- 
ordinate ibe  actions  of  the  supervisory  agen- 
clea:  (3)  end  much  friction  and  conflict 
among  banks  and  bank  suoervlsors:  (3)  en- 
able the  banking  industry  to  operate  under 
a  single  set  of  rules.  In  an  environment  of 
competitive  equality — as  far  as  federal  super- 
vision Is  concerned:  and  (4)  do  away  with 
the  dangerous  tendency  toward  laxity  In 
bank  supervision.  In  addition.  It  would  en- 
able the  Pederal  Reserve  to  devote  Its  time 
and  attention  more  exclusively  to  the  for- 
mulation and  "'bnplementatlon  of  monetary 
policy  for  this  great  nation  of  ours. 

We  should  not  forget  that  the  present 
Jerry-built  structure  of  federal  bank  super- 
vision, divided  as  It  is  among  three  dif- 
ferent agencies,  Ls  an  historical  accident 
that  does  not  rest  on  any  defensible  founda- 
tion of  efficiency,  equity,  or  economy.  Its 
effect  Is  to  deprive  banks  of  a  reliable  and 
competitively  fair  basis  for  the  development 
of  their  plans  and  policies.  It  also  leads,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  "lowest  common  denomina- 
tor" supervision  In  which  the  moet  permis- 
sive Interpretation  or  policy  tends  to  become 
the  standard. 

Events  this  year  have  revealed  clearly  that 
state-chartered  t>anks  have  much  to  gain 
from  unification  of  federal  bank  supervision. 
Despite  valiant  efforts  to  prevent  a  race  of 
laxity  In  the  Interpretation  and  enforce- 
ment of  federal  banking  laws,  seriously  di- 
vergent interpretations  and  policies  ap- 
parently are  unavoidable  when  the  same 
laws  are  applied  to  competing  banks  by  dif- 
ferent supervisors.  When  one  bank,  acting 
under  Its  supervisor's  rulings,  embarks  on  a 
new  and  potentially  profitable  course,  com- 
petitors subject  to  different  supervisors  find 
themselves  In  a  difficult  position.  One  tempt- 
ing solution  Is  to  apply  pressure  on  the  other 
supervisors  to  relax  discipline,  even  when 
this  involves  a  distortion  of  the  meaning 
of  laws — a  course  only  slightly  less  danger- 
ous, and  no  less  reprehensible,  than  an  open 
flouting  of  the  laws.  If  that  approach  Is 
closed,  the  conversion  path  from  one  system 
to  another  provides  a  convenient  way  to  re- 
■^  gain  competitive  equality — at  least  until 
\  tile  next  race  begins,  when  the  process  re- 
peats Itself. 

The  present  unfortunate  arrangement,  as 
events  have  shown,  has  resulted  In  ever 
greater  concentration  of  banking  resources 
in  national  banks.  The  ranks  of  the  state- 
chartered  institutions  are  threatened  with 
decimation,  resulting  not  only  In  loss  of 
prestige  for  the  remaining  state  banks,  but  In 
loss  of  revenue  to  state  bank  supervisors,  with 
consequences  unpleasant  to  contemplate. 
The  Federal  Banking  Commission  plan  would 
halt  this  trend.  It  would,  as  you  may  have 


forgotten,  include  financial  arrangenvents 
that  would  enable  the  states  to  strengthen 
their  supervisory  organizations  Indeed,  the 
Federal  Banking  Commission  bill  looks  for- 
ward to  an  environment  in  which  state  ex- 
aminations would  be  adequate  for  all  pur- 
poses, eliminating  the  need  for  federal  ex- 
amination of  state  banks. 

Let  me  ask:  do  you  have  a  better  solution 
for  the  problems  gnawing  at  our  dual  bank- 
ing system  today? 

Our  nation  is  confronted  with  many  grave 
and  dramatic  problems.  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  an  election  campaign  that  centers  around 
such  important  Issues  as  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
a  soaring  crime  rate,  the  behavior  of  alienated 
young  people,  and  active  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  many  Negro  citizens.  While  we 
face  some  difficult  and  complex  problems  In 
the  area  of  bank  supervision,  they  lack  the 
drama  inherent  in  these  other  Issues.  But 
each  of  us  must  cultivate  his  own  field  with 
care,  intelligence,  and  self-dtscipline.  Even 
though  the  world  may  seem  to  be  in  turmoil 
around  us,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  put 
our  own  house  In  the  beet  possible  order.  Let 
us  be  an  example  of  an  Industry  that  looks 
at  its  problems  honestly  and  dispassionately, 
and  attempts  to  solve  them  in  a  constructive 
manner. 

We  can  perform  a  valuable  service  for  our 
country  By  rededlcating  ourselves  to  the  rule 
of  law  and  by  pressing  for  the  adoption  of 
the  legislative  changes  needed  to  improve 
banking  and  bank  supervision,  we  can  dem- 
onstrate that  representative  democracy  Is  not 
too  cumbersome  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  mod- 
em, dynamic  society.  Changes  may  not  always 
come  as  rapidly  as  we  would  like,  but  come 
they  will,  If  a  need  exists  and  sensible  and 
promising  remedies  can  be  found.  I  think 
the  proposed  Federal  Banking  Commission 
Is  such  an  answer  to  a  very  clear  need.  I  real- 
ize that  many  of  you  have  taken  a  different 
view  of  the  matter.  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
there  should  be  conflicting  views  about  a 
reform  of  such  magnitude.  But  it  has  been 
said  correctly  that  out  of  conflict  comes 
change.  We  have  the  conflict.  Let  lu  work 
together  to  Insure  that  the  inevitable 
changes  are  of  the  type  that  will  strengthen 
rather  than  weaken  the  banking  system  and 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  undesirable 
tensions  and  conflicts  that  have  plagued  the 
industry  in  recent  years. 


THE  HONORABLE  PAUL  A.  FINO 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
been  well  and  su£Bciently  seasoned  by  his 
eight  consecutive  terms  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Paul  A.  Fino.  will 
soon  become  a  Justice  of  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court,  an  elective  position  for 
which  he  is  eminently  qualified.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee on  which  Mr.  Pino  has  served 
since  January  19,  1959,  it  is  appropriate 
for  me  to  note  that  he  has  made  many 
significant  and  positive  contributions  to 
the  constructive  progress  of  our  commit- 
tee. I  have  always  found  the  dean  of  the 
New  York  Republican  delegation  to  be 
very  fair  and  forthright.  With  his  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  law,  his 
keen  appreciation  of  the  principles  of 
jurisprudence — as  befits  an  honor  grad- 
uate of  St.  John's — and  his  unswerving 


and  powerful  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
justice,  however  elusive  the  factual  situa- 
tion may  be,  I  see  In  Mr.  Fino  all  the 
requisites  of  a  truly  fine  jurist.  It  is  in- 
deed a  tribute  to  this  gentleman  that  his 
colleagues  on  both  sides  oi  the  aisle 
have  over  the  years  placed  him  on  a  high 
plateau  of  sincere  and  wholehearted  re- 
spect, through  observation  of  his  legis- 
lative integrity  as  well  as  an  instinctive 
realization  that  Paul  Fino  has  a  char- 
acter as  solid  and  dependable  as  the 
bedrock  that  underlies  his  home  city  of 
New  York.  My  best  wishes  go  with  the 
honorable  Member  as  he  commences  his 
new  and  challenging  career. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  BETTER  EDUCATED. 
TRAINED.  AND  PAID  POLICE  OFFI- 
CERS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ClcARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  continue 
my  recent  observations  concerning  en- 
forcement of  law  in  America,  I  have  re- 
cently concluded  studying  a  document 
entitled  "The  Prevention  and  Control  of 
Mobs  and  Riots"  dated  April  3,  1967,  and 
published  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. Early  this  year  as  part  of  my 
observations  on  the  subject  of  law  en- 
forcement running  back  to  1966,  I  ob- 
served that  some  portions  of  this  report 
were  poorly  drafted  and  were  not  sub- 
ject to  provide  adequate  protection  for 
law  enforcement  personnel. 

Following  that  observation  the  FBI 
pointed  out  to  me  that  the  document 
which  I  cited,  at  that  time  was  formerly 
a  National  Guard  production  and  not 
that  of  the  FBI.  After  having  exsunined 
the  FBI's  version,  I  am  happy  to  say  it 
is  a  complete  and  full  approach  to  the 
containment  of  mobs  and  the  control  of 
rights. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  actions 
of  the  Chicago  Police  Department  paral- 
leled very  closely  the  recommendations 
of  the  FBI.  It  is  easy  for  distant  critics  to 
say  that  there  were  instances  of  police 
brutality.  But  who  is  concerned  about 
the  policemen  who  are  Injured,  insulted, 
struck  at.  sworn  at  with  the  very  worst 
of  obscenities.  To  consider  their  problem, 
let  me  quote  an  article  by  the  Associated 
Press  which  appeared  on  August  30: 

We're  human,  but  we  have  a  Job  as  police- 
men. And  people  expect  more  from  a  police- 
man than  they  would  from  an  ordinary 
citizen. 

Patrolman  Frank  Nanni  voiced  this 
view  to  a  newsman  last  night  about  the 
bloody  melees  involving  police  and  angry 
demonstrators  in  Chicago  s  streets  and 
parks  during  the  Democratic  National 
Con  r'ention : 

It's  pretty  tough  to  stand  there  and  have 
some  smelly-looking  human  being  call  you 
a  pig  and  a  few  other  things  that  I  wouldn't 
like  to  mention  right  now. 

He  was  at  his  post  in  a  tight  line  of 
helmeted  policemen  guarding  the  main 
entrance  to  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel. 


For  five  consecutive  nights,  police, 
backed  by  Illinois  National  Guardsmen, 
manned  battle  lines  opposing  crowds 
screaming  protests  against  U.S.  policy  in 
Vietnam  and  social  Ills  at  home. 

Said  Nannl,  who  at  25  is  not  much 
older  than  the  demonstrators: 

I  Just  felt  I  didn't  want  to  show  them  that 
I  was  as  small  as  they  were-  or  as  ignorant — 

He  added 

What  I  did  was  Just  smile  and  felt  I  was  a 
better  man  for  standing  there  and  taking  it. 

Frank  Nanni  is  fairly  typical  among 
Chicago's  10,000  policemen.  Bom  on  the 
city's  Northwest  Side,  he  has  been  on  the 
police  force  for  3  years,  once  was  injured 
trying  to  break  up  a  drag  race,  earns 
$9,000  a  year. 

Nannl  said  of  the  protests: 

I  think  It  is  wrong.  I  think  they  defeat  their 
own  purpose — advocating  violence,  shooting 
policemen,  burning  down  the  city.  One  guy 
got  on  top  a  car  with  a  loudspeaker  and  said 
everybody  should  shoot  a  policeman.  You 
gotta  look  at  it  this  way :  If  you  got  a  crowd 
of  3.000  people,  you  don't  know  If  they're 
armed. 

A  patrolman  next  to  Nanni  in  the  line 
commented : 

It's  bad.  Last  night  I  felt  like  crying  when 
I  seen  what  was  happening  to  this  city. 
I'm  glad  to  see  the  mayor  of  this  city  is 
behind  the  police  officers. 

Nanni  said : 

It's  really  their  aim  to  try  and  make  you 
lose  your  temper  so  that  you  will  look  un- 
professional as  a  police  officer.  I  think  the 
police  handled  themselves  remarkably  well. 

I'm  not  a  Journalist,  right?  I  cant  begin 
to  criticize  the  work  of  another  Journalist. 
So  how  can  they  criticize  the  work  of  a 
policeman?  They  don't  have  any  Idea  of  how 
police  work  should  be  done.  They  don't  have 
any  insight  into  the  problems  police  have. 

I  have  seen  this  with  my  own  eyes.  There 
was  a  crowd  of  people  moving  out  of  the 
disturbance  area  when  the  television  cameras 
put  their  lights  on.  And  soon  as  the  lights 
went  on  they  all  started  yelling  and  scream- 
ing and  throwing  things  at  the  police. 

The  live  coverage  of  any  civil  disturbance 
should  not  be  televised.  It  brings  in  people 
that  are  thrill  seekers  and  who  want  to  see 
what's  going  on  and  these  are  the  people  that 
are  getting  hurt. 

Many  innocent  bystanders  were  caught 
up  Wednesday  night  In  police  sweeps  up 
and  down  fashionable  Michigan  Avenue 
in  front  of  the  hotel  headquarters  of  the 
convention  and  Its  presidential  nominee, 
Vice  President  Humphrey,  Nanni  said : 

Anybody  with  any  common  sense  wouldn't 
have  been  on  the  street  at  a  time  like  that. 

And  everybody  In  front  of  the  Conrad  Hil- 
ton was  warned  three  or  four  times  to  clear 
the  sidewalks. 

An  examination  of  patrolman  Frank 
Nannl's  experience  leads  one  to  recog- 
nize that  the  demonstrations  were  not 
casual,  rather  they  were  well-planned 
and  executed  to  produce  the  confronta- 
tion that  they  did. 

As  I  have  previously  stated  over  the 
past  years  until  we  deal  with  improve- 
ment of  law  enforcement  persormel,  edu- 
cation and  pay,  the  problem  will  remain 
with  us. 

To  the  millions  of  Americans  who  wit- 
nessed on  television  the  events  occurring 
outside  Convention  Hall  in  Chicago,  one 


incident  I  am  sure  will  long  lemain.  I  re- 
fer to  the  scene  which  occurred  appar- 
ently in  Grant  Park  where  a  group  of 
hippies  and  yippies  were  lowering  the 
American  flag  from  the  mast  in  order  to 
raise  the  flag  of  the  Vletcong.  On  that 
occasion  a  woman,  alone,  attempted  to 
prevent  these  traitorous  ruffians  from 
desecrating  our  flag.  She  cried,  "Won't 
someone  please  help  me?"  She  was  tossed 
a.side  and  the  American  flag  was  lowered 
and  still  she  attempted  to  prevent  this 
from  happening. 

At  the  present  time,  my  office  is  at- 
tempting to  determine  from  either  the 
wire  services  or  the  television  networks 
the  name  of  this  courageous  woman. 
With  roughly  100  men  attempting  to  tear 
down  the  flag,  this  woman  in  my  judg- 
ment is  the  equal  of  the  modern-day  ver- 
sion of  Molly  Pitcher  or  Betsy  Ross. 
When  I  have  determined  who  she  is,  it  is 
my  Intention  to  present  to  the  Congress 
a  resolution  commending  her  for  an  ex- 
ample of  patriotism  that  perhaps  equals 
some  of  those  presently  going  on  in  Viet- 
nam. 

While  it  is  discouraging  to  see  the 
atrocious  behavior  of  a  small  minority 
of  Communist  leaders  do-nothings,  it  is 
tremendously  encouraging — In  fact,  in- 
spiring— to  say  that  there  are  still  citi- 
zens who  will  place  their  physical  safety 
in  jeopardy  in  defense  of  the  flag. 

We  can  continue  indefinitely  the  battle 
of  semantics  concerning  "law  and  order" 
or  "law  and  justice"  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it.  But  the  important  fact 
remains  that  the  words  and  the  warn- 
ings I  gave  in  this  Chamber  3  jears  ago 
have  now  come  to  pass.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  continue  to  pursue  my  plea  for 
better  educated,  trained,  and  paid  police 
enforcement  officers.  To  dc  any  less  than 
that  would  demonstrata  far  less  courage 
than  that  of  the  outstandini?  woman  to 
which  I  previously  refened. 


THE  NATIONAL  GUARD 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  inchide  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
of  my  service  in  the  National  Guard. 
Prior  to  volunteering  for  active  duty  In 
World  War  n.  in  the  National  Guard  I 
wEis  taught  respect  for  the  flag,  discipline, 
and  cooperation  so  necessary  for  victory 
In  the  campaigns  of  Europe  in  which  we 
later  participated. 

Recently  the  National  Guard  has  been 
called  upon  to  play  a  vital  role  In  State 
and  Federal  service.  The  National  Guard 
performed  superbly  in  upholding  law  and 
order  at  home,  and  In  meeting  the  Com- 
munist enemy  abroad  on  the  ramparts  of 
freedom.  The  National  Guard  in  every 
instance  has  performed  magnificently 
with  honor  and  distinction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Gov.  Tim  Babcock,  of 
Montana,  delivered  a  superb  report  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  national 
Governors  conference.  Governor  Babcock 
was  speaking  for  the  committee  of  Gov- 


ernors reporting  on  the  National  Guard. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  our 
country  the  following  excerpts  from  the 
report  of  Governor  Babcock's  committee 
and  their  recommendations  to  the  Gov- 
ernors' conference: 

Excerpts  Prom  Governors  Conference 

Report 
As  the  United  States  continued  a  major 
military  Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
strained  to  meet  its  military  commitments 
elsewhere  in  the  Free  World,  urban  disorders 
and  violence  reached  unprecedented  levels 
at  home.  This  fateful  combination  has  pro- 
duced history's  sternest  test  of  the  National 
Guards  dual  Federal  State  status. 

No  longer  need  the  States  emphtislze  the 
requirement  for  adequate,  well-trained  and 
equipped  military  forces  within  their  borders. 
Such  need  has  been  tragically  confirmed.  The 
highly  professional  and  competent  manner 
in  which  the  National  Guard,  in  numerous 
States,  assisted  in  the  suppression  of  riots  and 
other  disorders  In  the  violent  Spring  of  1668, 
has  been  a  reassurance  of  Its  ability  to  re- 
store order  and  maintain  the  law. 

The  mobilization  of  a  substantial  number 
of  Army  National  Guard  and  Air  National 
Guard  units,  some  for  service  In  Viet  Nam. 
others  to  flesh  out  the  strategic  reserve  in 
the  Continental  United  States,  once  again 
demonstrates  the  need  for  "early  ready"  Na- 
tional Guard  units  to  back  up  the  Active 
Army  and  Air  Force 

Tlius.  for  the  first  time  in  Its  more  than 
300-year  history,  the  National  Guard  has 
been  called  upon  to  make  major  commit- 
ments, simultaneously,  in  both  Its  Federal 
and  State  status.  In  the  late  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury, in  which  the  complexity  of  government, 
indeed  of  life  in  these  United  States  is  awe- 
some, the  principle  of  Dual  Status,  formu- 
lated by  the  founders  of  this  Nation,  has 
proved  to  be  sound  and  workable. 

Perhaps  the  significance  of  this  report  Is 
not  so  much  the  concept  of  Dual  Status  put 
to  test,  but  that  the  National  Guard,  by  vir- 
tue of  ready  availability,  professional  compe- 
tence, moral  strength  and  devotion  to  Ameri- 
can Ideals,  has  once  again  achieved  a  high 
mark  of  performance,  serving  both  State 
and  Nation. 

TO    UPHOLD    THE    LAW    AND    RESTORE    ORDER 

In  two  decades,  1945-1965,  National  Guards- 
men were  ordered  to  duty  approximately 
143  times  to  quell  civil  disturbances.  These 
ranged  from  relatively  minor  Incidents  up  to 
the  widespread  conflagration  in  Watts.  Cali- 
fornia, in  1965.  Most  required  only  a  fraction 
of  the  total  Guard  force  in  a  given  State. 
The  annual  average  of  such  incidents  was  six. 
although  the  rate  was  oonslderably  higher 
during  the  latter  five  years  of  the  period 
than  during  the  preceding  fifteen. 

In  1967,  incidents  of  urban  disorder  rose 
to  such  an  extent  that  National  Guard  forces 
were  called  on  29  separate  occasions.  At  least 
one,  Detroit,  required  commitment  of  the 
entire  Michigan  National  Guard  and  sizable 
Federal  forces.  The  disorders  of  1967  exhibited 
new  and  frightening  asp>ect8 — looting  on  a 
massive  scale,  widespread  arson,  sniping  and 
total  disregard  for  law.  In  some  areas,  the 
rioting  took  on  the  characteristics  of  urban 
guerrilla  warfare. 

In  the  first  half  of  1968.  we  witnessed  the 
most  serious  outbreaks  of  disorders  in  the 
nation's  history. 

In  April  alone,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
tragic  slaying  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
more  than  100  American  communities  were 
wracked  by  an  orgy  of  burning,  looting, 
shooting,  destruction  and  mass  challenges  to 
law  and  order.  Approximately  95,700  Army 
and  Air  National  Guardsmen  were  ordered 
to  duty.  In  more  than  50  communities  in  24 
States,  to  aid  civil  authorities.  In  addition. 
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33.500  Federal  troops  were  committed  In  the 
three  hardest-hit  ^rta* — Washington,  Bal- 
timore and  Chicago. 

By  rough  calculation,  some  half-mllUon 
National  Ouard  man-days  were  consumed  In 
April's  rash  or  riots. 

One  fact  Immediately  became  apparent 
when  the  April  riots  commenced  the  Na- 
tional Ouard  had  made  major  Improvements 
In  Its  ability  to  deal  with  disorder  In  the 
months  since  the  upheavals  in  Detroit  and 
Newaric  the  previous  July.  Improvements  of 
the  magnitude  shown  required  a  consider- 
able Investment  of  time  and  effort,  and  there- 
in lies  another  significant  factor:  the  Nation- 
al Guard,  through  Increased  training  hours. 
Improved  Its  riot  control  capability  without 
any  appreciable  lowering  of  its  capability  to 
operate  as  combat  forces  In  support  of  the 
Active  Army  and  Air  Force. 

THB    AW    NATIONAL    GUARD 

The  Air  National  Guard,  long  recognized 
as  the  most  ready  of  all  Reserve  Forces, 
continues  to  provide  the  United  States  Air 
Force  with  Its  only  organized  combat  reserve 
With  93  flying  squadrons  and  supporting 
ground  elements,  the  Air  Guard  has  855 
units  lo<^^d  on  143  air  bases  and  stations 
acrcMs  tbc .  country.  Included  In  Its  force 
structure  are  33  Tactical  Fighter  Squadrons, 
the  country's  only  Tactical  Fighter  strategic 
reserve:  33  Fighter  Interceptor  Squadrons, 
all  of  which  provide  pilots  and  armed  air- 
craft on  flve-mlnute  alert  around  the  clock 
as  part  of  the  country's  air  defense  force. 
There  are  31  Military  Airlift  Squadrons,  all 
of  which  fly  overseas  missions,  hauling  criti- 
cally needed  cargo  to  US.  military  forces 
around  the  globe.  With  the  flood  tide  of 
crisis  In  Southeast  Asia,  these  airlift  units 
were  called  upon  to  fly  additional  missions  In 
direct  support  of  our  military  forces  in  South 
Viet  Nam.  The  Air  Guard's  five  Air  Refueling 
Squadrons  provide  an  air  refueling  capabil- 
ity for  US.  Air  Force  Europe  by  maintaining 
aircraft  and  crews  In  Germany  continuously. 

Other  units  of  the  Air  Guard  fly  offshore 
medical  evacuation  missions,  returning  sick 
and  Injured  personnel  to  the  United  States: 
ferry  combat  and  transport  aircraft  to  over- 
seas stations:  provide  aircrew  training  for 
Regular  Air  Force  personnel:  pairticipate  in 
Joint  military  exercises  overseas  with  NATO 
forces  and  other  treaty  allies 

Never  before  has  a  Reserve  Component.  In 
its  reserve  status,  performed  such  a  variety 
of  missions  In  active  support  of  the  Regular 
military  establishment. 

Although  there  have  been  no  major  re- 
alignments of  the  Air  National  Guard  in 
recent  years,  the  Department  of  Defense  did 
program  Inactlvatlon  of  a  number  of  the 
Air  Guards  Military  Airlift  units.  Noting 
that  these  units  at  the  time  were  flying 
thousands  of  tons  of  cargo  to  South  Viet 
Nam  In  direct  support  of  U.S.  Marine.  Army 
and  Air  Forces,  the  Congress  wisely  man- 
dated their  retention.  The  Committee  Is 
pleased  to  report  that,  as  a  result  of  Con- 
gressional interest,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  agreed  to  a  postponement  of  Its 
proposal  and  will  continue  all  the  Air  Guard's 
Military  Airlift  units  at  least  through  Fiscal 
Year  1969.  Further.  It  contemplates  changes 
In  missions  where  possible  In  order  to  retain 
the  trained  and  experienced  personnel  of 
these  units  permanently  in  the  event  of 
eventual  deactivation. 

Changing  strategies  and  development  of 
new  weapons  systems  compel  adjustments 
of  force  structures.  The  trend  to  an  all 
missile  air  defense  system  indicates  a  lesser 
requirement  for  Fighter  Interceptor  units, 
32  of  which  are  In  the  Air  National  Guard. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  already  .id- 
vised  the  Congress  of  plans  to  Inactivate  a 
number  of  these  units. 

Any  move  to  eliminate  such  a  large  part 
of  the  Air  National  Guard  must  be  viewed 
by  the  Governors  with  grave  concern.  Jointly 


and  individually,  we  must  Insist  that,  while 
strategic  considerations  may  compel  changes, 
the  vast  store  of  experience  contained  In  the 
Air  National  Guard  be  preserved. 

Since  1965.  when  the  Air  National  Guard 
was  called  upon  to  fly  critically  needed  cargo 
and  personnel  directly  to  Danang.  Saigon 
and  other  bases  in  South  Viet  Nam.  to  May  1. 
1968.  lu  military  airlift  units  have  flown 
1.648  missions,  lifting  37.189  tons  of  military 
cargo  and  53.131  military  personnel  in  direct 
support  of  U.S.  forces  In  combat. 

A    SUMMINO    TTP 

The  National  Ouard  has  performed  su- 
perlatively when  called  upon  to  assist  in  the 
suppression  of  rioting  and  In  other  State  du- 
ties. In  addition,  critically-needed  uniu  of 
the  Army  and  Air  National  Ouard  have  been 
mobilized  to  augment  the  Active  Army  and 
Air  Force.  This  unprecedented  dual  burden 
Imposes  a  need  for  greater  support  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

There  is  ^i  need  for  greater  stability  In 
force  structure  The  ever-present  threat  of 
reductlons-ln-force  creates  morale  problems, 
makes  the  retention  of  high-caliber  person- 
nel difficult,  and  adversely  affects  unit  effi- 
ciency. 

The  combat  readiness  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard,  as  well  as  Its  ability  to  provide 
adequate  security  for  the  States,  depends  in 
large  measure  on  the  equipment  and  mate- 
riel support  It  receives.  The  Department  ol 
Defense  gave  its  assurance.  In  directing  the 
recent  realignment,  that  adequate  modern 
equipment  would  be  made  available  for 
training  and  stockpiled  for  mobilization. 
Nevertheless,  serious  shortages  still  exist  and 
the  Ouard.  In  addition,  continues  to  be  fur- 
nished with  obsolete  equipment  In  many 
Instances. 

There  Is  a  critical  need  for  additional 
spaces  in  Army  Service  Schools  to  assure 
proper  professional  training  for  officers  and 
enlisted  men.  Both  the  Army  and  Air  Na- 
tional Ouard  need  an  expanded  pilot  training 
program. 

The  Conunlttee  notes,  furthermore,  that 
all  eight  of  the  Army  National  Guard's  com- 
bat divisions  are  located  In  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  It  believes  that  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  maintaining 
Dlvlslon-slze  forces  In  other  States  where 
there  is  adequate  manpower  and  an  evident 
need  for  such  forces. 

The  Committee  is  concerned  over  failure 
to  utilize  a  number  of  mobilized  Air  Na- 
tional Ouard  Oroupe  as  integral  units,  and 
to  deploy  them  as  such.  Some  are  being  used 
as  personnel  replacement  pools  despite  the 
fact  that  millions  of  man-hours  and  many 
millions  of  dollars  were  Invested  to  prepare 
them  to  serve  as  functional  units  when  mo- 
bilized for  active  Federal  service 

With  respect  to  the  Guard's  State  mission, 
the  Committee  believes  there  is  an  urgent 
need  to  replace  certain  of  the  mobilized  units 
with  new  units  in  those  States  where  the 
potential  for  civil  disorder  Is  great.  There 
also  Is  need  (or  continued  emphasis  on  riot 
control  training  through  an  expansion  of 
present  training  programs. 

To  effectively  control  violence  and  rioting, 
proper  equipment  Is  essential.  The  Conunlt- 
tee believes  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  give  emphasis  to  the  development  and 
procurement  of  specialized,  advanced  non- 
lethal  weaponry  for  use  by  the  National 
Ouard  in  controlling  riots  quickly  and  ef- 
fectively,  without  undue  loss  of  life. 

RCCOMMKNDATIONS 

The  Committee  on  National  Ouard,  Civil 
Defense  and  Natural  Disasters  recommends 
that: 

1.  The  Department  of  Defense  provide 
modern  equipment  for  the  National  Ouard 
In  sufficient  quantities  and  of  proper  type 
to  as8Ui«  maximum  efficiency  In  the  per- 
formance of  Federal  and  State  missions.  This 
should  Include  more  sophisticated  and  effec- 


tive equipment  for  the  humane  suppression 
and  control  of  civil  disorders: 

2.  The  Department  of  Defense  project,  over 
a  period  of  years,  greater  structural  stability 
for  both  the  Army  and  Air  National  Guard: 

3.  The  Department  of  Defense  authorize 
the  organization  of  new  units  to  replace 
those  ordered  Into  active  Federal  service.  In 
States  where  a  maximum  capability  for  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  is  necessary: 

4.  Additional  training  assemblies  be  au- 
thorized to  permit  better  training  of  Na- 
tional Ouard  units  for  duty  in  the  suppres- 
sion and  control  of  massive  violence: 

5.  Department  of  Defense  be  urged  to  pro- 
gram the  retention  of  all  Air  National  Ouard 
units  in  order  to  keep  trained  and  experi- 
enced personnel  available,  even  though  stra- 
tegic assumptions  may  require  changes  lu 
types  of  organizations. 


CAMPUS  VIOLENCE 

Mr  DORN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  virtually 
every  violent  revolution  designed  to  over- 
throw a  free  government  in  the  Western 
World  originated  on  a  university  campus 
The  full-scale  invasion  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  a  few  years  ago  had  its  origin 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Panama.  Three  American  soldiers  were 
killed  and  almost  50  wounded  along  with 
the  usual  burning  and  desecration  of  the 
American  flag. 

Recently  I  saw  the  scars  and  destruc- 
tion still  evident  in  the  city  of  Panama 
caused  by  the  violent  student  attacks  on 
a  free  society. 

We  all  recall  Vice  President  Nixon's 
visit  to  South  America  and  his  very  life 
being  endangered  when  on  the  campus. 
You  will  recall,  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
years  ago  when  a  committee  of  this  Con- 
gress was  subject  to  violent  demonstra- 
tions and  abuse  while  holding  hearings 
in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  Later  vio- 
lence, demonstrations,  and  riots  erupted 
on  the  university  campus  at  Berkeley. 
We  now  know  the  sinister  and  subversive 
plan  behind  the  riots  at  Colimibia  Uni- 
versity last  year.  The  hard-core  agita- 
tors were  trained  months  in  advance. 

Now  there  are  riots  in  Mexico  City  with 
students  attacking  the  Armed  Forces  of 
our  dynamic  neighbor  to  the  south. 

Fidel  Castro  of  Cuba  is  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  student  beatnik  and  campus 
hippy  who  began  his  career  of  murder 
and  communism  on  the  campus.  It  is 
no  strange  coincidence  that  Castro  is  the 
most  notorious  and  famous  hippy  and 
yippy  of  them  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  only  point  out  these 
disorders  on  some  of  our  campuses  in 
order  to  call  attention  to  the  Congress 
and  the  people  of  our  country  that  the 
ghetto  with  its  poverty,  disease,  and  lack 
of  opportunity  Is  not  the  only  area  where 
violent  demonstrations  erupt.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  students  are 
patriotic  young  Americans  whose  edu- 
cation is  often  interrupted  by  the  violence 
of  the  hard-core  leaders  who  seek  to  over- 
throw the  American  way  of  life,  includ- 
ing academic  freedom. 
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Mr.  Sjjeaker,  the  least  we  can  do  to 
protect  the  good  students  and  to  protect 
society  and  preserve  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  way  of  life  is  to  provide  no 
Federal  assistance  for  those  on  the  cam- 
puses and  elsewhere  demonstrating  and 
rioting  to  aid  enemies  of  our  country.  No 
person  participating  in  a  riot,  violent 
demonstration,  or  student  leader  who 
takes  over  the  administration  of  univer- 
sities should  be  eligible  for  food  stamps, 
welfare,  or  any  Federal  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
thoroughly  investigate  these  activities 
where  the  American  taxpayers'  money 
has  been  involved. 


FEDERAL  EFFORT  AGAINST  ORGA- 
NIZED CRIME:   INTERIM  REPORT 


Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
first  time  since  organized  crime  became 
recognized  as  a  dangerous  threat  to  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people,  a  con- 
cessional committee  is  making  a  thor- 
ough, objective  inquiry  into  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  Federal  Grovemment's  ca- 
pabilities, programs,  and  resources  to 
eradicate  that  menace. 

The  first  phase  of  its  study,  on  which 
a  committee  report  has  been  issued,  was 
not  an  investigation  into  possible  vio- 
lations of  law  by  any  persons  or  groups, 
or  Into  the  investigative  or  enforcement 
actions  In  any  pending  case.  It  brought 
under  review  and  analysis  the  nature  and 
results  of  Federal  agency  operations 
against  organized  crime,  and  pointed  out 
weaknesses  in  such  operations. 

The  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  is 
making  the  study.  I  want  to  report  to  the 
Congress  that  our  efforts  are  bringing  to 
many  Federal  agencies  a  greater  aware- 
ness of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  op- 
erations of  organized  crime ;  and  that  the 
.subcommittee  is  now  receiving  numerous 
thoughtful  and  valuable  suggestions  from 
various  crime-flghtlng  experts  in  the 
United  States  for  further  improvements 
in  the  Federal  fight  against  syndicated 
crime. 

The  subcommittee  is  part  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
One  of  its  chief  functions  is  to  evaluate 
the  efficiency  and  economy  of  govern- 
mental operations,  including  those  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  of  most 
of  the  Federal  agencies  that  have  recog- 
nized responsibilities  for  combating  orga- 
nized crime.  Primarily  these  Include  the 
investigative  agencies,  but  numerous 
others  are  involved. 

Although  these  agencies  have  large 
numbers  of  skilled  and  professionally 
trained  persormel  who  are  engaged  in 
preventing  and  investigating  Federal 
criminal  offenses,  organized  crime  con- 
tinued to  grow  and  expand.  This  disturb- 
ing fact  posed  the  question  of  whether 
these  Federal  agencies  were  fighting  or- 
ganized crime  with  the  results  that  the 


American  citizen  has  a  right  to  expect — 
and  if  not,  how  the  Federal  effort  could 
be  improved. 

Some  crimes  are  purely  Federal  of- 
fenses, with  sole  responsibility  for  their 
prosecution  resting  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Nation's  fight  against  or- 
ganized crime,  however,  is  not  solely  a 
Federal  battle;  in  fact,  it  is  only  partly 
a  Federal  fight.  For  basic  solutions  to 
the  organized  crime  problem— as  with 
crime  problems,  generally — we  must  look 
to  effective  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment. Organized  crime  presents  signifi- 
cant factors,  however,  which  require  the 
Federal  Government  to  assume  a  leading 
role  in  the  fight.  In  organized  ciime  we 
find  thousands  of  persons  involved  in 
continuous  conspiracy  to  violate  criminal 
laws  of  all  kinds.  Its  profits  are  huge,  the 
net  profit  to  racketeers  from  gambling 
alone  is  conservatively  estimated  at  $6 
billion  per  year. 

Syndicated  crime  Is  self -proliferating, 
with  a  major  part  of  its  "take"  being 
used  to  extend  its  nefarious  enterprises, 
and  much  of  the  balance  is  being  in- 
vested in  legitimate  businesses.  Orga- 
nized crime  does  not  confine  its  activities 
to  local  areas;  they  extend  across  the 
Nation,  and  even  into  foreign  countries. 
Because  of  the.se  unique  conditions,  local 
and  State  law  enforcement  cannot  al- 
ways adequately  cope  with  the  problem, 
and  the  Federal  Government  has  very 
distinct  responsibilities  for  joining  and 
aiding  the  fight  against  syndicated 
crime. 

The  subcommittee's  study  seeks  to  de- 
termine how  the  executive  branch  agen- 
cies, separately  and  collectively,  can  best 
aid  in  fulfilling  that  Federal  obligation. 
In  Its  study,  the  subcommittee  sum- 
moned the  Department  of  Justice,  all  of 
the  investigative  agencies,  and  25  admin- 
istrative and  regulatory  agencies  to  tes- 
tify at  open  public  hearings,  or  to  submit 
statements  for  the  record  concerning 
their  operations,  their  capabilities,  and 
their  accomplishments  to  combat  orga- 
nized crime.  Each  was  asked  concerning 
the  organized  crime  problem  it  faced, 
how  they  were  dealt  with,  and  the  extent 
of  their  participation  in  combined  or 
joint  interagency  efforts  against  orga- 
nized crime,  including  their  relationships 
with  the  Organized  Crime  and  Rack- 
eteering Section  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  with  Federal,  State,  and 
local  law-enforcement  agencies.  Each 
was  also  asked  for  suggestions  for  im- 
proving the  overall  Federal  effort  against 
organized  crime. 

Eight  days  of  open  public  hearings 
were  held,  the  full  transcript  of  which, 
together  with  data  submitted  for  the  rec- 
ord, has  been  printed,  and  publicly  dis- 
tributed. Following  the  hearings,  a  com- 
mittee report  was  issued,  entlted  "Fed- 
eral Effort  Against  Organized  Crime: 
Report  of  Agency  Operations"— House 
Report  No.  1574.  90th  Congress,  second 
session.  This  report,  before  issuance,  was 
unanimously  approved,  first  by  the  mem- 
bers 01  the  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs 
Subcommittee,  and  later  by  the  full 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

As  its  name  indicates,  the  committee 
report  is  a  study  of  Federal  agency  op- 
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eratlons  against  organized  crime.  It  is 
not  an  investigation  of  persons  or 
groups,  nor  an  inquiry  Into  possible  vio- 
lations of  law,  nor  the  investigative  or 
enforcement  actions  in  any  particular 
cases.  It  is  a  study  of  past,  present,  and 
prospective  agency  operations  In  the  ef- 
fort against  organized  crime.  It  is  an 
interim  report,  because  the  subcommit- 
tee's study  is  designed  to  be  a  continuing 
one. 

As  indicated  by  the  unanimity  of  its 
approval,  the  report  presents  nonpartisan 
conclusions  that  the  Federal  effort  has 
been  sporadic,  fragmented,  and  suffers 
from  lack  of  direction.  Among  the  con- 
clusions of  this  extremely  critical  report 
are  these: 

First.  The  operations  of  crime  syndi- 
cates are  so  extensive.  In  size  and  geo- 
graphically, that  it  will  take  the  diligent, 
conscientious,  and  coordinated  effort  of 
all  law  enforcement — local.  State,  and 
Federal — to  stop  that  menace.  However, 
the  Federal  Government  has  not  borne 
Its  obligations  with  the  constancy  and 
force  that  its  role  in  the  overall  battle 
demands. 

Second.  The  tendency  has  been  to 
leave  much  of  the  fight  to  the  individual 
efforts  of  the  Federal  investigative  agen- 
cies. While  these  often  have  operated 
with  marked  success,  their  operations 
generally  have  been  limited  to  the  con- 
fines of  their  own  jurisdictions. 

Third.  Sporadic,  isolated,  uncoordi- 
nated attacks  on  organized  crime  cannot 
obtain  lasting  effects;  what  is  needed  is 
organized  law  enforcement.  Although  the 
President  has  Imposed  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  the  obligation  for  co- 
ordinating interagency  Federal  law  en- 
forcement activities,  the  Department  has 
Issued  no  directives  or  guidelines  for  such 
overall  coordination  of  operations. 

Fourth.  The  Department  of  Justice's 
Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering  Sec- 
tion Is  moving  toward  partial  coordina- 
tion of  operations,  particularly  through 
"strike  force"  operations,  under  which 
its  personnel,  U.S.  attorneys,  and  Investi- 
gators from  several  agencies  make  con- 
centrated efforts  against  organized  crime 
in   some   metropolitan   areas.   However, 
even  as  regards  such  operations  some 
agencies  feel  they  can  join  or  not,  as  they 
will,  or  participate  on  their  own  terms. 
Fifth.  Not  enough  agencies  have  in- 
volved themselves  in  the  fight.  Some  ad- 
ministrative and  regulatory  agencies  ex- 
pend huge  amotmts  of  money  on  Govern- 
ment contracts;  others  decide  who  will 
receive    the   various   charters,   licenses, 
grants,  and  permits  that  are  theirs  to 
issue:  and  others  regulate  various  aspects 
of  business,  finance,  and  labor.  However, 
too  many  seem  to  lack  awareness  or  in- 
terest in  the  organized  crime  problem,  al- 
though organized  crime  Is  moving  into 
almost  every  area  of  legitimate  business. 
Including  those  that  are  federally  regu- 
lated. 

The  report  makes  numerous  other  find- 
ings, and  provides  suggestions  for  im- 
proving the  Federal  effort.  Because  the 
subcommittees'  study  is  continuing, 
copies  of  the  report  have  been  sent  to 
every  Federal  agency  having  any  capa- 
bility, for  contributing  toward  an  overall 
directed  fight  against  organized  crime. 
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Recommendations  for  Improving  the 
Federal  effort  have  also  been  sought  from 
many  of  the  leading  experts  on  organized 
crime  throughout  the  country.  Their  re- 
sponses have  been  gratifying. 

The  chief  of  police  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr. 
Thomas  Reddln,  a  widely  acknowledged 
expert  on  combating  organized  crime, 
and  am  adviser  to  the  President's  Crime 
Commission,  comments  as  follows: 

The  thoroughness  of  the  first  phase  o{  your 
investigation  Into  the  effectiveness  of  Federal 
operations  against  organized  crime  should 
prove  to  be  of  major  importance  In  encour- 
aging the  Department  of  Justice  to  assume 
Its  full  obligation  In  the  battle  against  this 
blight  on  our  nation.  Your  report  vividly  ex- 
poses many  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  pro- 
graun  of  the  Federal  government  in  combat- 
ing organized  crime. 

The  Organized  Crime  and  Racketeer- 
ing Section  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
is  willing  to  assist  any  State  that  wishes 
help  in  developing  an  antlorganized 
crime  unit.  Probably  the  first  to  take  ad- 
vantage of -such  assistance  was  the  at- 
torney general  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 
In  response  to  the  subcommittee's  re- 
quest for  suggestions  for  improving  the 
Federal  effort,  Mr  Vincent  W.  Plersante. 
chief  of  the  organized  crime  division  of 
that  office,  stated : 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  hear  and  read  about 
your  committee's  focus  on  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  main  weakness  in  government's  effort 
against  this  evil.  The  fragmentation  of  Juris- 
diction, with  its  attendant  provincialism  in 
government  is  certainly  the  root  cause  of 
organized  crime's  success.  The  mobilization 
of  government's  efforts,  which  will  necessarily 
result  from  an  active  Interest  by  our  political 
leadership,  could  be  the  death-knell  of  orga- 
nized crime  as  we  know  it  today  in  the  next 
decade. 

Other  valuable  suggestions  and  com- 
ments are  being  received  for  the  sub- 
committee's assistance  In  its  handling  of 
this  important  study,  all  of  which  are  re- 
ceiving attention  in  connection  with  fu- 
ture public  hearings  and  committee  re- 
ports in  this  continuing  study 

All  experts  agree  that  the  problem  of 
organized  crime  can  be  conquered.  How- 
ever, even  with  concentrated  State,  local, 
and  Federal  law-enforcement  efforts,  the 
solution  will  not  come  rapidly.  Perhaps 
with  the  active  Interest  of  our  political 
leadership  and  a  dimlnlshment  of  public 
apathy  the  death-knell  can  be  sounded 
in  the  next  decade,  as  Mr.  Plersante  sug- 
gests. Certainly  continued  oversight  at- 
tention by  the  subcommittee  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  Federal  effort  can  be  ex- 
pected to  do  much  to  assure  the  attain- 
ment of  that  goal  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time. 


ROSY  FUTURE 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
prophets  of  doom  and  gloom  talk  about 
how  tough  things  are  in  this  country. 
I  think  we  should  all  stop,  pause,  and 
really  look  at  our  priorities. 


For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  submitting  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  an  article  by  John  McCarthy, 
business  editor  of  the  Tampa  Tribune- 
Times  of  Sunday.  September  29.  1968. 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  nation  that  has  a  hard 
time  scraping  up  the  funds  to  meet 
pressing  needs.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  we  are  humane  enough  to  take  good 
care  of  the  dogs.  cats,  and  birds  at  the 
rate  of  almost  a  billion  dollars  a  year  for 
food.  But  perhaps  that  explains  why  we 
have  to  spend  so  much  on  bottled  spirits. 
At  any  rate,  the  article  certainly  Is  in- 
teresting. It  follows: 

A  Rosy  Vvtvwm 
(By  John  McCarthy) 

As  the  new  fall  seaaon  of  television  sweeps 
in  to  captivate  viewers,  there  seems  to  be  a 
growing  number  of  dogs  and  cats  parading 
across  the  screen  to  gobble  assorted  food. 

It's  fortunate  the  director  of  the  TV  com- 
mercial doesn't  get  an  ankle  In  the  way 
because  these  animals  attack  the  chow  with 
Incredible  vigor 

However,  one  of  the  really  incredible  facts 
In  the  pet  food  industry  is  the  amount  spent 
by  owners  to  keep  their  animals  fed.  A  re- 
lease on  the  subject  points  out  that  almost 
t900  million  annually  Is  sp>ent  to  feed  the 
nation's  54  million  dogs  and  cats. 

The  board  bill  for  the  26  million  dogs  hits 
the  tSTO  million  mark.  The  cats,  28  million 
of  them,  get  t320  million  spent  by  owners  to 
keep  them  purring.  The  remaining  HO  mil- 
lion is  for  the  birds. 

While  on  the  subject  of  spending,  a  record 
•  107  6  million  will  be  spent  by  Florida  resi- 
dents on  holiday  liquor  this  year,  according 
to  an  executive  in  one  distilling  firm. 

Of  that  amount,  some  $6  05  million  will 
be  spent  by  Tampans  according  to  Nat  Magld, 
executive  vice  president  of  Dant  Distillers 
Co.,  a  sales  subsidiary  of  Schenley  Industries 
Inc. 

Magld  was  In  Tampa  yesterday  to  meet 
with  wholesale  salesmen  and  unveil  the  new 
holiday  packaging  and  advertising  for  the 
Schenley  brands. 

Magld  predicted  that  sales  records  would 
be  set  at  virtually  every  geographic  level, 
with  the  nation  as  a  whole  spending  $3.1 
billion  for  spirits  during  the  holidays. 

The  nation's  distilling  industry  has  a  rosy 
future,  Magld  said,  because  of  growing  afflu- 
ence In  the  country. 


ARCHBISHOP  McENTEGART  DIES. 
FORMER  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY 
RECTOR 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday. October  1.  at  the  request  of  my- 
self and  my  colleague  from  New  York,  the 
Honorable  Hugh  Carey,  and  upor  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCorjiack.  the 
opening  prayer  was  to  have  been  made  by 
the  archbishop  of  Brooklyn.  N.Y..  the 
Most  Reverend  Francis  Mugavero.  It  was 
with  deep  regret  that  Most  Reverend  Mu- 
gavero could  not  be  here  due  to  the 
death  of  the  retired  archbishop  of 
Brooklyn,  Most  Rev.  Bryan  J.  McEnte- 
gart. 

The  following  is  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  today 


regarding  the  life  of  Archbishop  Mc- 
Entegart: 

Archbishop  McEnttorart  Diks,  Former 
Cathouc  Univkrsitt  Rector 

The  Most  Rev.  Bryan  J.  McEntegart,  76, 
retired  archbishop  of  Brooklyn  and  former 
rector  of  Catholic  University,  died  Monday  at 
his  home  in  Brooklyn. 

He  had  asked  to  retire  earlier  this  year 
because  of  falling  health.  He  suffered  a  stroke 
on  Aug.  28. 

Archbishop  McEntergart,  who  had  headed 
the  Brooklyn  Diocese  since  1957,  served  as  the 
eighth  rector  of  Catholic  University  between 
1953  and  1957.  He  had  taken  graduate 
studies  there,  receiving  his  master's  degree 
in  sociology  in  1918. 

Bom  In  New  York  City,  he  was  a  graduate 
of  Manhattan  College  and  studied  for  the 
priesthood  at  St.  Joseph's  Seminary.  Dun- 
woodie,  N.Y.  He  was  ordained  in  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  New  York. 

He  earned  a  nationwide  reputation  during 
the  next  decades  for  his  accomplishments  in 
the  fields  of  charitable  and  social  work.  For 
ten  years  he  was  a  professor  in  the  Pordham 
University  School  of  Social  Service. 

He  had  served  as  director  of  the  child-care 
division  of  Catholic  Charities  in  New  York, 
national  secretary  of  the  Catholic  Near  East 
Welfare  Association  and  executive  director  of 
the  War  Relief  Services — National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference. 

He  also  had  been  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Conference  on  Social  Work,  vice 
chairman  of  the  report  committee  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Children,  U.S. 
delegate  to  the  eighth  Pan-American  Child 
Congress  and  president  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Charities. 

Archbishop  McEntegart  had  served  on  the 
United  Services  Organizations  board  of  di- 
rectors for  a  number  of  years.  He  held  honor- 
ary degrees  from  a  number  of  universities. 

In  1943,  he  was  elevated  to  bishop  and 
placed  in  charge  of  the  upper  New  York  see 
of  Ogdensburg.  where  he  remained  until  com- 
ing to  Catholic  University.  He  was  named  an 
archbishop  in  1966. 

He  Is  survived  by  six  nieces. 

The  hearts  of  many  are  saddened  by 
the  passing  of  the  Most  Reverend  Brytm 
McEntegart  and  our  prayers  continue  for 
him  and  his. 
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SAM  R.  LIGHT 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  sportsmen 
throughout  the  country  are  congratulat- 
ing Sam  R.  Light,  of  Punxsutawney.  Pa., 
on  his  election  to  the  Field  Trial  Hall 
of  Fame.  An  article  from  the  American 
Field  for  August  24  of  this  year  is  an 
indication  of  his  popularity,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  it  Inserted  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Sam  Light  has  for  years  participated 
in  outdoor  sports  events  from  Canada  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  Hawaii.  He  has  established  a 
reputation  not  only  as  a  field  trialer  and 
setter  breeder,  but  as  a  judge  of  field 
trials,  a  skilled  shot,  a  fisherman,  and  in 
a  dozen  and  one  other  talents  that  he 
shares  with  friends  and  competitors 
everywhere. 

In  appreciation,  we  share  in  celebrat- 
ing the  latest  honor  that  has  come  to 


my  friend  Sam  R.  Light.  The  American 
Field  article  follows: 

Sam  R.  Light 
Sam  R.  Light  of  Punxsutawney.  Pa.,  was 
plected  to  the  Field  Trial  Hall  of  Fame  at 
the  culmination  of  a  spontaneous  rally  to 
iiccord  this  famed  field  trialer  and  setter 
breeder  an  honor  long  deserved.  Sam  Light 
has  been  prominent  in  the  nomination  bal- 
loting ever  since  the  Hall  of  Fame  was  es- 
tablished, but  this  summer  there  was  an 
outpouring  of  tributes  from  those  familiar 
with  his  magnificent  contributions,  extolling 
his  accomplishments  and  advocating  sin- 
cerely his  addition  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  roster. 
Sam  Light  piled  up  an  extraordinary  vote 
total  in  what  was  a  popular  balloting  cam- 
paign. Everybody  wanted  a  place  on  the  Light 
bandwagon.  Each  wanted  to  be  counted  In 
the  declaration  that  Sam  Light  merited  a 
high  niche  In  the  hallowed  Hall. 

The  endorsement  by  members  of  the  EUec- 
tlon  Committee  paralleled  the  vote  given  by 
the  field  trial  public:  Sam  Light  was  a  strong 
choice  and  fittingly  Joins  the  elite  group 
making  up  the  Hall  of  Fame  membership. 

It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Sam 
Light  would  one  day  be  inducted  Into  the 
Field  Trial  Hall  of  Fame.  His  friends  and 
acquaintances  in  the  bird  dog  cosmos  felt 
that  this  should  be  the  year.  With  compelling 
eloquence,  they  emphasized  the  many  sig- 
nificant contributions  Sam  Light  had  made, 
principally  in  the  area  of  grouse  trials,  but 
.ilso  through  a  broad  spectrum  that  included 
breeding,  owning  and  campaigning  dogs,  as 
an  organizer  and  officer  of  field  trial  clubs, 
and  as  a  judge.  Plus  his  Influence  and  efforts 
in  the  development  of  running  grounds. 

Sam  Light's  principal  devotion  has  been  to 
arouse  trials  and  grouse  dogs.  But  many  will 
remember  his  keen  Interest  in  pheasant 
events,  also,  and  during  the  days  of  the 
Pheasant  Futurity  and  the  National  Open 
Pheasant  Championship  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Sam 
■attended  annually,  had  a  special  dinner  for 
the  Judges  of  these  classics,  and  in  many 
ways  helped  to  make  the  rlngneck  stakes 
more  successful. 

Sam  Light  was  interested  in  quail  and 
chickens  as  well.  He  would  make  annual 
treks  to  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  to 
Mississippi  for  bob-white  gunning,  main- 
taining leasee  in  the  South  with  other 
spwrtsmen  where  quail  shooting  could  be  in- 
dulged. He  sent  dogs  to  Canada  with  leading 
professionals  for  experience  on  prairie  chick- 
en, and  was  not  averse  to  going  outside  his 
own  bloodiness  to  breed  major  circuit  mate- 
rial. Ed  Soph,  himself  a  Hall-of-Pamer  and 
renowned  setter  breeder,  paid  tribute  to  Sam 
Light  in  an  eloquent  way,  emphasizing  that 
he  was  not  a  victim  of  kennel  blindness  but 
a  highly  intelligent  fancier  with  a  profound 
knowledge  of  setterdom  and  a  willingness  to 
breed  to  individuals  calculated  to  Improve 
the  breed. 

Sam  Light's  active  Interest  dates  back 
more  than  a  third  of  a  century.  With  other 
dedicated  grouse  trialers,  he  was  Instrument- 
al In  the  organization  of  the  Grand  National 
Grouse  Championship  and  he  was  one  of  the 
prime  movers  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Grouse  Dog  Futurity.  John  M.  Hadaway  of 
Flint.  Mich.,  and  Sam  Light  sparked  a  meeting 
held  in  Michigan  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  when  plans  were  laid  for  creat- 
ing the  Grouse  Futurity.  He  had  noted  field 
trialers  check  possible  Futurity  grounds  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  Michigan  and  in  New  York, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Grouse  Dog 
Futurity,  no  less  than  Its  quail  and  pheas- 
ant counterparts,  has  done  a  great  deal  for 
elevating  performance  standards.  Indeed, 
the  Grouse  Puppy  Classic  and  the  Grotise 
Futurity  have  been  the  rungs  on  which 
many  grouse  trial  champions  began  their 
ascent  to  stardom. 

Herbert  H.  Gaboon,  another  Hall-of-Famer 
has   at   various   times   sketched   the    color- 


ful career  of  the  Punxsutawney  sportsman. 
He  has  told  of  Sam  Ught's  Initial  trial,  of 
his  acquisition  of  Sam  L's  Skyrocket  and  the 
founding   of    the    Skyrocket   Dynasty.    Herb 
Cahoon,    than    whom    there   Is    no    whomer 
when  It  comes  to  field  Ulal,  bird  dog  and 
particularly  setter  lore,  has  told  of  the  many 
multiple   champions   Sam   Light   has   bred, 
owned    and    campaigned.    Sam    L's   Skyhigh 
was    the    proud    winner    of    six    champion- 
ships—Skyhigh  has  possession  of  the  record 
for  the  most  field  trial  championships  ever 
won  by  a  setter!  Sam  L's  Rebel,  of  more  re- 
cent vintage,  was  a  veritable  sensation  in  his 
championship    victories    and    had    he    been 
spared  for  a  normal  period  at  stud,  would 
surely  have  enhanced  the  records.  There  are 
so  many  that  might  well  be  included  here — 
great  dogs  and  outstanding  bltchee,  but  it 
must  suffice   to   name   Two   of   Clubs,   Sky- 
rocket's Russell,  Sam  L's  Flora.  Sam  L's  Tor- 
nado,  Sam  L's  Skygo,   Sam   L's  Skyscraper, 
Sam  L's  Typhoon,  Sam  L's  Skybob,  Sam  L's 
Hadaway,  Sam  L's  Dlna,  Sam  L's  Ellas,  Sam 
L's  Traveler,  Sam  L's  Express,  Sam  L's  Raw- 
hide, Sam  L's  Nabob,  Sam  L's  Buckskin,  Sam 
Lb  Sequoia,  and  mention  also  that  he  owned 
Mustang  as  well.  Sam  has  confided  that  he 
has   some   promising   young   setters   coming 
on.  Sam  Light  has  registered  literally  hun- 
dreds of  setters  in  the  Field  Dog  Stud  Book; 
he  has  been  faithful  In  his  devotion  to  the 
longhalrs,  though  he  is  as  quick  as  anyone 
to  admire  class  in  a  pointer.  .  .  . 

Sam  Light  had  his  Introduction  to  field 
trials  at  a  Beaver  Meadow  program  at  Du- 
Bois,  Pa.  His  friend,  Bart  W.  Druckenmiller, 
a  prominent  industrlailst  and  ardent  bird  dog 
fan,  handled  Sam's  shooting  dog  setter,  Mo- 
hawk's Pallacho  Prush.  It  seems  fitting  that 
the  revived  Beaver  Meadow  Club  is  staging 
special  Sam  L  Shooting  Dog  Classics  starting 
August  31,  announcement  of  which  has  been 
made  in  previous  Issues. 

Sam  Light  made  his  first  field  trial  win 
with  Mohawk's  Pallacho  Frush,  a  trl-colored 
rather  heavily  market  setter,  when  he  piloted 
him  to  first  place  In  the  Beaver  Meadow  Am- 
ateur Shooting  Dog  Stake  in  October,  1934. 
at  DuBois,  Pa.,  under  the  Judgment  of  the 
late  Horace  Lytle  and  the  popular  pro  hand- 
ler. Ed  A.  Hlggins.  Sam  had  acquired  Prush 
from  S.  B.  Northrop  of  Watertown.  NY. .and 
had  used  the  son  of  Duke  of  Mohawk— Momo- 
ney'B  Mltzl  Prush  as  his  gunning  companion. 
Sam  L's  Rebel,  as  had  other  Sam  Light 
setters,  made  Henry  P.  Davis"  Sports  Afield 
All-Amerlcan  selections,  tind  indeed  Rebel  is 
to  be  featured  in  Its  Hunting  &  Fishing  pub- 
lication this  fall. 

Sam  acquired  his  fabled  Sam  L's  Skyrocket 
from  A.  R.  McDowell  of  Sllgo,  Pa.,  and  the 
phenomenal  performer,  though  denied  a 
championship  title,  was  such  a  sensation 
that  grouse  trialers  flocked  to  him  with  their 
bitches  and  Skyrocket  Justified  the  faith  re- 
posed in  him.  Gene  Galloway  and  the  late 
Larry  Tuttle.  two  legendary  handlers  in 
grouse  trials,  had  Skyrocket  in  their  charge 
during  his  competitive  career.  Larry's  broth- 
er. Rich,  has  been  responsible  for  the  train- 
ing and  handling  of  Sam  Light's  recent 
winners. 

Back  in  1928.  Clare  WUdner  of  Superior, 
Wis.,  presented  Calvin  Coolldge  with  a  fash- 
ionably bred  setter.  Sam  Light,  a  friend  of 
Gen.  Dwlght  (Ikel  Elsenhower,  gave  the  Pres- 
ident a  pair  of  setter  puppies.  He  also  had  au- 
tographed copies  of  popular  training  books 
sent  to  the  chief  executive  of  the  U.S.,  which 
Gen.  Elsenhower  acknowledged  graciously 
and  he  had  the  dogs  worked  at  Gettysburg 
and  later  on  quail  in  the  South. 

■niere  is  little  need  to  point  up  the  fact 
that  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have 
been  partial  to  dogs  and  many  of  them  have 
bird  dogs  of  their  own  or  enjoy  the  oppor- 
tunity to  shoot  over  fine  dcgs  belonging  to 
their  friends. 

Sam  Ught  had  a  beautiful  painting  of  six 


of  his  setters  done  by  the  talented  Edwin 
Megargee  Entitled,  "Sam  L's  Six,"  this  ex- 
quisite oil  was  reproduced  in  color  in  a 
Christmas  Issue  of  the  PnxD.  The  dogs  de- 
pleted were  Sam  L's  Skyrocket  on  point  with 
Sky  Doctor.  Sam  L's  Flora.  Sam  L's  Tornado, 
Sam  L's  Skygo  and  Sam  L's  Skyscraper. 

Sam  Ught,  as  his  friends  and  admirers 
have  made  clear,  has  been  instrumental  in 
getting  many  fans  Interested  in  bird  dogs, 
setters  and  field  trials.  Although  his  stud 
dogs  command  high  fees,  he  has  overlooked 
no  opportunity  to  help  those  who  are  sincere 
in  their  breeding  efforts.  He  has  presented 
many  fine  young  prospects  to  persons  Just 
getting  started  All  parts  of  the  country  know 
of  Sam  Light's  generosity  In  this  respect,  as 
do  the  bird  dog  people  of  Hawaii.  Sam  Ught 
has  Journeyed  to  Hawaii,  to  help  Judge  the 
trials  there,  to  give  Hawaiian  fanciers  the 
benefit  of  his  empirical  knowledge  and  In- 
spire them  in  their  own  breeding  efforts.  The 
fact  is,  Dr.  S.  C.  Culpepper  of  Honolulu, 
Oahu.  a  dean  of  field  trials  in  the  Islands, 
was  Interested  with  Sam  Ught  In  shooting 
leases  in  Mississippi  and  the  two  would  get 
together  for  gunning  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. Raymond  iDoc]  Lyons  of  Maul  Is  an- 
other close  friend  and  fellow  breeder. 

Sam  Ught  would  be  hard  put  to  name  his 
alltime  favorite  setter  and  because  the  char- 
acter and  qualifications  differed  in  many  of 
his  great  champions,  he  would  want  to  ex- 
plain where  each  excelled.  But  when  it  comes 
to  field  trial  clubs,  although  the  Grand  Na- 
tional and  the  Grouse  Futurity  are  near  and 
dear  to  his  heart,  the  Venango  Grouse  Trial 
Club  must  rank  as  his  top  favorite.  Sam 
helped  launch  the  Venango,  he  has  been  its 
promoter,  protector  and  patron  ever  since  its 
organization,  and  has  served  as  perennial 
president  of  the  Venango.  The  Venango  has 
pioneered  in  the  development  of  grouse  trial 
grounds  In  Pennsylvania  and  continues  In 
the  effort  to  Improve  running  sites. 

Sam  Lights  first  love  was  gunning.  An  ex- 
ceptionally skilled  shot,  amazingly  fast  and 
accurate,  as  successful  grouse  shots  must  be, 
Sam  Light  still  loves  to  shoot  and  has  bagged 
upland  game  birds  in  all  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent. Grouse,  quail  and  woodcock  are  top 
rated  favorites.  Sam  Light's  introduction  to 
field  trials  resulted  in  a  quick  appreciation 
of  the  esthetic  side  of  bird  hunting,  and  in 
recent  years,  although  he  will  take  enough 
birds  for  the  skillet,  it  is  the  work  of  the 
dog  that  attracts  him  and  commands  his  ad- 
miration rather  than  a  bulging  bag. 

There  Is  a  facet  of  Sam  Ught  that  should 
be  touched  upon:  he  Is  "Mr.  Ground  Hog 
Day  "  Readers  may  have  heard  of  the  Punx- 
sutawney group  that  started  Ground  Hog 
Day  and  each  year  when  the  woodchuck  is 
supposed  to  emerge  from  his  hole,  duck  back 
in  if  he  sees  his  shadow  and  forecast  six  more 
weeks  of  winter,  the  Punxsutawney  group 
have  appropriate  ceremonies  and  celebra- 
tions. 

There  is  in  no  sense  a  desire  to  Include 
biographical  data  here,  but  It  can  be  said 
that  Sam  Light  is  happily  married  and  his 
wife,  Elaine,  and  he  enjoys  their  children, 
Melamle  and  Meredith,  the  former  entering 
her  Junior  pre-college  year  at  an  Eastern 
boarding  school.  In  fact,  the  picture  shown  of 
Sam  was  taken  at  a  recent  Father-Daughter 
banquet.  Elaine,  a  Journalist  and  writer,  knew 
little  of  field  trials  when  their  nuptials  were 
celebrated,  and  still  leaves  the  setters  mostly 
to  Sam,  but  has  attended  many  trials  with 
him  and  gained  a  host  of  friends  among  the 
field  trial  fraternity. 

What  has  been  said  scarcely  scratches  the 
Btirface  of  Sam  Ught's  colorful  career  in  bird 
dogs  and  field  trials.  There  is  much  that 
might  be  included  here— as  the  saying  goes, 
one  could  write  a  book— but  all  realize  the 
magnitude  of  the  Punxsutawney  devotee's 
contributions  and  his  worthiness  for  a  high 
place  m  the  Field  Trial  Haai  of  Fame. 
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SECRETARY  OP  DEFENSE  CLIF- 
FORD'S PROPOSAL  FOR  DOMES- 
TIC INVOLVEMENT  NOT  PROPER 
FUNCTION  OP  DEFENSE  DEPART- 
MENT 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
f>ollcy  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
laid  down  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Clif- 
ford in  his  address  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Industrial  Association  last  Thurs- 
day evening,  September  28,  1968,  propos- 
ing to  involve  the  Defense  Department  in 
domestic  matters  is  deeply  disturbing  in 
its  implications  for  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica. 

This  is  a  time  when  the  men  of  our 
Armed  forces  are  engaged  in  combat 
10J)00  miles  from  home  and  are  them- 
selves in  need  of  solid  policies  from  the 
topmost  echelons  of  the  Etepartment. 
This  Is  a  time  when  many  areas  of  our 
defense  program  are  in  need  of  improve- 
ment. In  spite  of  our  many  pressing  de- 
fense needs  and  problems,  time  and 
energy  of  top  Defense  ofBcials  apparently 
are  being  diverted  toward  "proposals  on 
how  we  may  assist  in  alleviating  some  of 
our  most  pressing  domestic  problems. " 

Secretary  Clifford  in  his  prepared 
statement  developed  this  proposal  on  the 
basis  of  circuitous,  tortured  reasoning.  He 
said  that  a  basic  element  of  our  national 
security  is  "the  unity  of  the  American 
people."  He  said  that  the  preamble  to 
our  Constitution  describes  the  elements 
of  our  freedom  as  the  establishment  of 
justice,  domestic  tranquillity,  the  promo- 
tion of  the  general  welfare  and  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty.  He  laid  down  the  policy 
line  that  as  Secretary  of  Defense  he  con- 
siders his  Department  should  devote 
more  of  its  time,  more  of  Its  thinking, 
and  more  of  its  resources  to  those  as- 
pects of  our  domestic  problems  which  are 
important  to  these  elements  of  our  total 
national  security.  He  indicated  that  he  is 
considering  whether  it  is  wise  to  include 
"the  measurement  of  social  utility"  as  an 
element  in  making  defense  contract 
awards. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  mentioned 
the  broad  problem  areas  of  education, 
housing,  health  and  hospital  care  as 
areas  that  he  plans  to  attack  using  the 
resources  of  the  Defense  Department. 
Secretary  Clifford  declared  that  since,  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  he  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  defense  of  this  country,  and 
since  the  Defense  Department  spends 
half  the  annual  Federal  budget,  it  should 
take  the  lead  "to  promote  in  a  positive 
way  those  aspects  of  our  national  life 
which  are  so  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  fundamental  institutions." 

While  I  certainly  recognize  the  do- 
mestic problems  of  which  the  Secretary 
spoke.  I  believe  there  are  pressing  prob- 
lems and  responsibilities  which  directly 
fall  under  the  purview  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  which  could  provide  him 
and  his  coworkers  ample  opportunity  to 
utilize    their    talents    in   a-way   which 


would  directly  contribute  to  the  security 
of  the  country. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  Secre- 
tary Clifford  has  raised  the  specter  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  taking  over 
the  running  of  the  United  States  of 
America?  Under  his  definition  there  is 
nothing  in  our  society  which  does  not 
affect  our  security.  By  his  definition  vir- 
tually everything  would  now  come  imder 
purview  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
He  is  opening  the  door  for  his  legions  of 
systems  analysts  to  move  from  "cost  ef- 
fectiveness" to  "social  effectiveness" 
studies  in  our  defense  planning. 

As  he  addressed  each  subject  in  his 
spe«ch,  he  noted  that  combining  the 
proven  techniques,  skills  and  resources 
of  industry  with  "the  proven  organiza- 
tion and  discipline  of  the  Department 
of  Defense"  can  lead  to  far  more  effec- 
tive results  in  each  of  these  new  areas. 
And  how  does  he  reach  that  conclusion? 
It  is  very  simple,  apparently.  Since  the 
Department  of  Defense  spends  so  much 
money  in  each  of  these  areas,  he  ration- 
alizes, it  clearly  is  best  qualified  to  say 
how  to  lead  them. 

I  most  strongly  oppose  the  concept 
that  it  is  the  function  and  responsibility 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  estab- 
lish "unity"  in  this  country  and  to  take 
over  running  all  areas  of  our  economy. 

Certainly  the  record  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  recent  years  has  not 
been  such  as  to  give  assurance  that  it 
has  solved  all  its  own  problems  and  is 
now  ready  to  assume  new  additional 
burdens.  Nor  is  the  Department's  record 
such  as  to  convince  all  Americans  that 
it  is  the  best  qualified  to  lead  the  way  to 
the  solution  of  America's  domestic  prob- 
lems. 

It  would  have  been  far  more  proper 
and  fitting  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  have  addressed  himself  to  the  prob- 
lems and  legal  responsibilities  which 
confront  and  befall  himself  and  others 
within  the  Department  of  Defense. 

If  the  Secretary,  now  7  months  in 
office,  is  not  aware  of  the  myriad  of 
pressing  military  problems  in  need  of 
solution,  it  is  suggested  he  turn  to  recent 
reports  of  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, of  the  General  Accoimting  Office, 
and  of  other  responsible  bodies.  From 
these  reports  he  will  find  there  is  dire 
need  for  improvements  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  the  areas  of  military 
intelligence,  military  communications, 
military  strategic  forces,  military  admin- 
istration, military  logistics,  military  air 
defense,  rifles,  submarines,  aircraft,  and 
scores  of  other  military  subjects,  even 
including  military  education,  military 
housing,  military  medicine,  and  military 
employment. 

It  is  time — in  fact,  it  is  past  time — for 
the  responsible  officials  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  direct  the  talents  and  energies 
of  the  large  number  of  dedicated  workers 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  toward 
solving  our  pressing  military  problems, 
with  first  priority  assigned  to  bringing 
the  war  to  an  honorable  and  successful 
conclusion. 

The  time  and  energies  of  our  Defense 
Department  should  be  spent  on  insuring 
the  highest  possible  efficiency  of  our 
Armed  Forces  and  carrying  out  tasks 
assigned  them  by  law. 


If  the  Department  of  Defense  has  sur- 
plus men  and  money  to  devote  to  our  do- 
mestic problems,  these  resources  should 
be  returned  to  Congress  for  such  pur- 
poses as  the  representatives  of  the  people 
decide. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  considers 
that  the  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  should  be  so  drastically  changed 
and  enlarged  beyond  those  specifically 
provided  by  law.  it  would  appear  that  he 
should  first  seek  the  advice  of  the  Con- 
gress. He  should  not  start — as  he  says  he 
has — by  directing  his  subordinates  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  new  challenge 
and  to  prepare  proposals  as  to  how  to 
organize  the  Defense  Department  to  meet 
it. 

What  is  more,  if  we  accept  the  line  of 
reasoning  espoused  by  Secretary  Clifford, 
what  is  to  prevent  other  Government 
agencies  from  imbuing  themselves  with 
the  responsibilities  and  functions  of 
every ^ther  agency  as  well  as  taking  over 
State,  local,  and  private  prerogatives? 

The  concept  that  "Big  Brother"  will  un- 
leash his  awesome  economic  power  and 
"the  proven  organization  and  discipline" 
of  the  largest  bureaucracy  created  in  the 
history  of  man  on  establishing  unity  in 
America  can  only  lead  to  the  specter  of 
all  opposition — as  defined  by  "Big 
Brother" — being  crushed. 

Secretary  Clifford's  statement  is  a 
major  policy  speech.  It  indicates  a  sig- 
nificant departure  from  the  proper 
function  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
In  our  American  society  as  established 
by  law.  Every  American  must  understand 
the  implications  of  his  statement.  It  is 
a  clear  declaration  that  Secretary  Clif- 
ford plans  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment— already  all-powerful  in  our  Amer- 
ican society — is  now  to  expand  its  efforts 
and  resources  to  exercise  its  power  and 
authority  in  every  area  of  American  so- 
ciety. This  concept  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment must  be  stopped  now  It  is 
wrong.  We  must  not  let  this  happen. 
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NO  ACTION  TAKEN  ON  CONGRESS- 
MAN ADAM  CLAYTON  POWELL 

Mr.  DICKINSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sent 
the  following  telegram  today.  It  Is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Honorable  Ramsey  Clark. 
Attorney  General.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Washington.  D.C.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

Approximately  20  months  ago  I  forwarded 
to  you  the  records  and  findings  of  the  special 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee  in  the  matter  of  Adam  Clayton 
Powell.  Later  you  were  sent  additional  facts 
brougat  out  by  a  second  special  committee 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  and  chaired  by 
Honorable  Emantjel  Czllek.  The  findings  of 
both  committees  Indicated  misuse  of  public 
funds  and  other  Illegal  acts  on  the  part  of 
Powell. 

Approximately  1  year  ago  a  Federal  grand 
Jury  was  impaneled  to  hear  the  evidence 
against  Powell    As  a  former  Judge  and  trial 


lawyer.  I  know  it  does  not  require  a  year 
10  vote  on  an  indictment.  If  he  is  not  guilty, 
he  should  be  exonerated.  If  he  is  guilty,  he 
should  be  tried  aad  punished.  Why  has  the 
grand  Jury  not  been  allowed  to  vote?  Will 
the  matter  be  acted  upon  before  November  5? 
Your  prompt  reply  will  be  appreciated. 
Wm.  L.  Dickinson. 
Member  of  Congresx. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
will  get  an  answer  to  this  telegram  be- 
fore the  Congress  adjourns. 


REPUBLICAN  TRUTH  SQUAD— TRIB- 
UTE TO  TOM  CURTIS 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  brief  moment  to  inform  the  House 
that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  RitmsfeldI  and  I  have 
special  orders  for  this  afternoon  after 
the  business  of  the  House  is  completed. 

However,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Rumsfeld]  is  out  of  the  city  at  this 
time  trying  to  inject  a  note  of  truth  into 
the  presidential  campaign.  So  we  will 
have  our  special  orders  tomorrow. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  Members  that 
the  purpose  of  these  special  orders  is  two- 
fold, one  is  to  pay  homage  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  CurtisI  whom  we  hope 
to  see  in  the  Senate  next  year,  and  who 
will  leave  the  House  for  that  reason. 

We  will  also  discuss  the  important 
matters  of  congressional  reorganization 
and  election  reform. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
wanted  to  make  sure  I  understood  the 
gentleman.  What  did  the  gentleman  say 
his  colleague  was  engaged  in  doing? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  he  is  engaged  in  an  activity 
which  we  hope  will  Inject  a  note  of  truth 
in  the  presidential  campaign.  There  is 
nothing  so  powerful  as  the  truth.  I  will 
say  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  that  some  effort  is  being  made  on 
that  side  to  bring  out  the  truth. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  We  thank  you  from 
our  side  of  the  aisle  for  giving  us  so 
many  opportunities  to  bring  out  the 
truth. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  VACATED 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special 
orders  heretofore  entered  for  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Rumsfeld]  and  myself  for  today  be 
vacated. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
CXIV 1841— Part  22 


NAMING  NEW  FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF 
INVESTIGATION  HEADQUARTERS 
"JOHN  EDGAR  HOOVER  BUILD- 
ING" 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1924  a  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  assumed  the  awe- 
some responsibilities  of  heading  the  Na- 
tion's highest  Federal  law  enforcement 
agency.  Today,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  contin- 
ues as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

This  man,  who  has  dedicated  his  life 
to  Improving  the  methods  and  operations 
of  crime  control  in  this  country,  deserves 
a  fitting  tribute  for  his  services  to  the 
American  people.  I  believe  a  most  ap- 
propriate tribute  would  be  to  designate 
the  new  FBI  Building,  now  imder  con- 
struction across  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  Building 
between  Ninth  and  10th  Streets  as  the 
"John  Edgar  Hoover  Building,"  upon 
his  retirement  from  Government  service. 
This  facility  wiU  house  all  FBI  activi- 
ties, which  are  now  situated  in  11  scat- 
tered locations.  Serving  as  headquarters 
for  FBI  operations,  it  will  permit  con- 
solidation and  relocation  of  various  Jus- 
tice and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
components.  At  present,  the  substructure 
is  imder  construction,  and  its  projected 
completion  is  December  1969.  On  com- 
pletion of  the  substructure,  and  after  ap- 
propriations are  granted  for  the  super- 
structure, completion  of  the  project  is 
estimated  at  3  years.  Therefore,  at  this 
point,  the  due  date  is  early  1973. 

A  man  who  has  carved  out  such  a 
record  of  service  to  his  country  certainly 
deserves  to  have  his  name  etched  on  a 
structure  housing  the  bureau  for  which 
he  has  devoted  so  many  years.  Mr. 
Hoover's  entrance  into  sei-vice  to  his 
country  came  in  1917  in  the  Department 
of  Justice.  In  1919  he  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  special  assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General.  He  began  work  with 
the  FBI  in  1921.  He  served  as  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Bureau  imtil  1924.  at 
which  time  he  was  named  Director. 

In  his  many  years  of  service  in  the 
FBI.  he  has  initiated  countless  improve- 
ments in  the  investigation  and  control  of 
crime  in  this  country.  A  number  of  sig- 
nificant honors  have  been  bestowed  on 
Mr.  Hoover  during  this  period  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  outstanding  contributions 
as  Director  of  the  FBI.  I  am  suggesting 
today  one  more  testimonial  to  this  great 
American,  and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  this  effort  to  place  his  name 
on  the  headquarters  of  the  agency  to 
which  he  has  been  dedicated  for  these 
past  decades. 


Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SaylorI,  and  renew 
my  unanimous-consent  request  that  on 
Monday,  October  7,  1968,  or  on  any  day 
thereafter  next  week,  it  may  be  in  order 
to  consider  under  the  general  rules  of  the 
House  the  bill  H.R.  18980  to  authorize 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  convey  interests  in  certain 
property  owned  by  the  EHstrlct  of  Co- 
liunbla  in  Prince  William  County,  Va., 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  am  sorry 
I  did  not  hear  the  first  portion  of  the 
majority  leader's  statement. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  raised  some 
question  about  this  matter  and  came  to 
me  and  said  that  the  difficulty,  whatever 
it  was,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  what  it 
was,  has  been  worked  out.  I  see  the 
gentleman  now  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Under  those 
circumstances,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  TONIGHT  TO  FILE  A 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  19910 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  H.R. 
19910. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gwitleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  bill  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers? 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  is  a  bill  changing  the 
dairy  provisions  as  to  the  marketers  of 
marketing  foods. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA TO  CONVEY  CERTAIN 
LANDS  IN  PRINCE  WILLIAM 
COUNTY 

Mr.    ALBERT.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   have 
consulted    with    the    gentleman    from 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  address  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
to  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 

c^otiA  it 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  conclude  the 

business  of  the  House  for  today? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  would  it  be  in  order 

to  inform  the  other  body  that  the  House 

is  ready  to  adjourn  sine  die? 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman's  re- 
mark will  appear  in  the  Ricord. 


TRIBDTE   TO   THE   HONORABLE 
EDNA  P   KELLY 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sitllivan)  Is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  these 
closing  days  of  the  second  session  of  the 
90th  Congress,  we  are  saying  au  revolr  to 
many  of  our  colleagues,  and  as  we  do, 
we  pause  and  think  of  the  impact  they 
have  made  on  us,  their  constituents  and 
others  with  whom  they  have  come  in 
contact. 

I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
my  dearest  friends  and  one  with  whom 
I  have  had  a  close  association  during  the 
16  years  I  have  served  in  the  Congress. 
I  am  referring  to  the  distinguished  Rep- 
resentative from  the  12th  Congressional 
District  of  New  York,  the  Honorable 
Edna  P.  Kelly. 

Although  her  contributions  to  the  leg- 
islative mstory  of  our  country  have  been 
great — perhaps  the  greatest  contribution 
has  been  the  Impeccable  moral  strength 
and  character  of  Mrs.  Kelly  as  a  mother 
and  a  woman.  In  1962,  Marymount  Col- 
lege honored  her  with  the  Mother  Gerard 
Phelan  Award  for  leadership  as  a  model 
Christian  woman  In  her  home,  her  ca- 
reer, and  her  public  life  Anyone  who 
has  come  in  contact  with  her  under  any 
clrcimistances  would  subscribe  to  the  wis- 
dom 8ind  merit  of  this  award. 

While  all  of  us  have  come  to  know  her 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  would  like 
to  talk  a  bit  today  about  the  tremendous 
respect  and  admiration  I  have  for  her 
in  connection  with  her  activities  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  chairman  of  Its  Subcommit- 
tee on  Europe,  which  Includes  all  Euro- 
pean nations,  including  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, the  Commonwealth  nations,  terri- 
tories and  protectorates  of  the  European 
nations,  and  Russia  and  the  captive 
nations. 

In  1955,  she  was  chairman  of  the  nine- 
member  study  mission  to  Europe  to  in- 
vestigate matters  relating  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  other  governmental 
departments  engaged  primarily  in  the 
implementation  of  foreign  policy.  Again 
In  1957,  she  was  chairman  of  a  five- 
member  Study  Mission  on  Policy  To- 
ward the  Satellite  Nations  as  related  to 
the  mutual  security  program — in  1959, 
she  served  as  chairman  of  a  special  study 
mission  to  Europe,  and  in  1962,  she  made 
a  study  of  the  Soviet  economic  offensive 
In  Western  Ehirope. 

It  was  my  rare  privilege  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  several  of  these  particular  study 
missions  and  to  participate  in  the  meet- 
ings with  the  heads  of  the  various  coun- 
trys  and  to  observe  at  first  hand  the 
consummate  skill  of  this  woman  in  her 
dealings  with  the  various  countries. 

I  never  ceased  to  be  amazed  at  her 
deft  handling  of  situations  which  at 
times  were  difiQcult  and  at  her  tremen- 
dous knowledge  of  all  of  the  treaty 
agreements  of  the  United  States  with 
other  nations.  As  chairman  of  these 
meetings,  her  questioning  of  participants 
revealed    her   great    knowledge    of    the 


problems  and  demonstrated  her  skill  In 
bringing  out  the  facts,  and  then  to  sum- 
marize the  results  of  the  discussions  and 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  view  of 
our  International  agreements. 

In  this  activity  alone,  she  has  been  an 
ambassador  at  large  extraordinary  and 
has  brought  great  credit  to  our  country 
and  the  branch  of  our  Government 
which  she  has  served  long  and  well.  By 
appointment  of  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy, she  served  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  18th  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations.  In  1964,  Mrs. 
Kelly  was  awarded  the  10th  Anniversary 
Commemorative  Medal  and  Scroll  by  the 
Assembly  of  Captive  Nations  for  her 
work  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  EMrope  and  her  constant  support  of 
the  cause  of  the  captive  nations  in  gen- 
eral. In  October  1966,  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee,  Inc..  bestowed  its 
Shevchenko  Freedom  Award  to  her  in 
recognition  of  her  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  independence  of  the  Ukraine.  She 
has  been  honored  by  the  Assembly  of 
Brooklyn  Jewish  Women's  Organiza- 
tions as  the  Woman  of  the  Year,  and  also 
by  the  Ladles'  Auxiliary.  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, New  York  Department,  as  Woman 
of  the  Year. 

Much  as  we  will  all  miss  Edna  Kelly, 
I  am  certain  her  departure  from  the 
Congress  will  be  equally  missed  by  the 
Europeans  who  have  respected  and  ad- 
mired her  for  her  leadership  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs. 

As  she  travels  about  In  the  days  to 
come  when  perhaps  the  pace  will  not  be 
as  hectic  as  it  has  been  during  the  past 
20  years  she  has  served  in  the  House, 
I  am  sure  she  will  continue  to  be  an 
ambassador  of  good  will  for  this  great 
country  of  ours  which  she  loves  so  much. 

I  know  I  am  joined  by  other  Members 
of  this  body  in  my  expression  of  friend- 
ship and  the  hope  that  in  her  future 
activities  she  will  find  pleasure  and  ful- 
fillment. I  can  only  summarize  by  saying 
"Godspeed  and  smootlv^iling"  to  a  good 
friend  and  an  outstanding  Member  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  a  profound  sense  of  regret 
that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York,  Congress- 
woman  Edna  P.  Kelly,  who  is  leaving 
this  body  at  the  conclusion  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
with  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
[Mrs.  Kelly)  on  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  where  her  thoughtful- 
ness  and  dedication  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  I  would  like  to  refer  specifically 
to  her  excellent  work  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Europe.  As  the  senior 
Republican  on  that  subcommittee,  I  have 
had  occasion  to  work  closely  with  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Mrs. 
Kelly],  and  over  the  years  I  have  de- 
veloped a  deep  admiration  for  her  im- 
tlring  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  country. 

Her  effectiveness  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
will  be  sorely  missed,  not  only  by  her 
colleagues,  but  by  the  Nation. 


It  has  been  my  distinct  pleasure  and 
honor  t<5  have  known  and  worked  with 
Edna  Kelly  and  I  am  confident  that  all 
Members  of  the  House  share  my  feeling 
of  regret  at  her  leaving. 

CKNCaAL    LXAVX    TO    EXTSND 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  cor^sent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  happy  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri hsis  taken  the  special  order  today 
for  the  purpose  that  she  has  just  stated. 
Our  distinguished  colleague  and  friend, 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Kelly  1,  is  one  of  the  outstanding  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  She  has  served  the  people  of  her 
district,  the  people  of  her  State,  and  the 
p>eople  of  our  country  with  great  ability, 
outstanding  distinction,  and  extraordi- 
nary courage. 

TTie  gentlewoman's  whole  service 
shows  her  love  of  her  fellow  human 
beings.  She  has  always  been  In  the  fore- 
front fighting  for  the  sick,  the  afflicted, 
the  poor,  the  underprivileged,  and  the 
persecuted.  Her  record  is  one  that  has 
brought  great  strength  and  dignity  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Her  record 
is  one  that  will  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  history  of  this  body  for  all  time.  In 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs  and  In  the 
national  defense  of  our  country,  she  has 
always  been  a  bulwark  of  strength.  Her 
vision  in  detecting  the  dangers  that  con- 
front not  only  our  country  but  also  the 
free  world  is  amazing. 

Her  courage,  displayed  on  many  occa- 
sions when  the  national  Interest  of  our 
country  was  concerned,  has  been  ex- 
traordinary. 

She  has  left  her  imprint  upon  this 
great  body.  She  leaves  it  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  she  gave  everything  she  had 
in  the  service  of  the  people  of  her  dis- 
trict, of  her  State,  and  of  our  country. 

Her  friends  in  this  body,  the  present 
Members  and  those  who  served  with  her 
in  the  past,  are  legion.  Mrs.  Kelly  en- 
joys the  deep  respect  and  friendship  of 
all  her  colleagues. 

Mrs.  Kelly  not  only  is  an  outstanding 
legislator  but  also  is  one  of  the  truly 
great  Americans  with  whom  I  have 
served  during  my  many  years  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  great  body. 

I  know  her  service  in  the  future  will 
continue  In  behalf  of  her  fellow  human 
beingo.  I  am  confident  the  termination 
of  her  service  in  public  life  will  be  only 
temporary.  I  do  not  know  what  her 
thoughts  are  as  to  the  future,  but  I  know 
that  the  people  appreciate  her,  value 
very  much  the  character  of  her  service, 
and  if  opportunity  knocks  again  at  the 
door  in  the  Immediate  future  or  in  the 
remote  future  they  will  manifest  their 
deep  respect  and  friendship  for  her. 
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I  join  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  and  my  colleagues  in  honoring 
this  not  only  gracious  lady  but  also  great 
Member  of  this  body.  As  I  have  previ- 
ously said,  she  is  an  outstanding  legis- 
lator and  a  great  American. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAK.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  pleased 
and  honored  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  and  all  others  here  to- 
day in  paying  tribute  to  Mrs.  Kelly, 
who  is  regrettably  leaving  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  end  of  this  term. 
It  has  been  my  good  fortune  over  a 
period  of  years  during  our  concurrent 
service  to  have  had  many  contacts  on 
many  vital  issues  and  during  that  period 
of  time  I  developed  a  great  respect  for 
her  integrity,  an  admiration  for  her  dili- 
gence, and  a  respect  for  her  wisdom, 
judgment,  and  experience.  Because  of 
Edna  Kelly's  long  service  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  she  has  been 
recognized  an  authority  on  international 
problems.  Her  good  counsel  will  be 
missed. 

She  and  I  agree  100  percent  that  the 
strength  of  our  American  political  sys- 
tem rests  in  the  legislative  body  and 
particularly  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Her  dedication  to  this  viewpoint 
will  be  hard  to  replace. 

Her  service  has  been  extraordinary. 
Her  departure  means  a  loss  of  her  talents 
and  her  charm  which  will  be  felt  by  all 
of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  In  the 
future. 

I  join  with  her  many  friends  of  every 
political  persuasion  In  extending  to  her 
in  the  years  ahead  the  best  in  health, 
happiness,  and  success.  We  know  Edna 
Kelly  will  continue  to  make  solid  and 
constructive  contributions  to  a  better 
America. 

I  regret  the  departure  of  a  good  friend 
but  I  hope  and  trust  she  will  return 
often.  She  will  be  most  welcome. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  distln- 
Kuished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
.souri  yield? 

Mrs.  SULUVAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  associate  myself  with  the  beautiful 
tribute  which  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  has  paid  to  one  of  our  most  be- 
loved colleagues. 

I  am  glad  that  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri  [Mrs.  StjllivanI 
has  takpn  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  our  finest  Members,  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  [Mrs.  Edna  KellyL  We 
all  regret  that  Edna  Is  leaving  us.  She 
departs,  however,  with  the  assurance  that 
she  has  the  love,  respect,  and  admira- 
tion of  every  Member  of  this  body.  Her 
contributions  during  the  years  have  been 
wide  ranging  and  significant.  She  has 
served  her  district  and  our  Nation  in  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Edna  Kelly  has  been  a  pillar  of 
strength  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 


Affairs.  She  has  presided  over  one  of  the 
most  important  subcommittees  of  that 
great  committee,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe,  and  her  work  on  her  subcom- 
mittee has  been  essential  to  the  work  of 
the  House  and  to  the  long-range  benefit 
of  future  generations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  be  Edna 
Kelly's  colleague,  for  together  we  have 
served  in  a  unique  legislative  era  and 
her  service  during  that  period  has  been 
exceptional  in  its  quality,  scope,  and 
importance.  Edna  Kelly  is  an  outstand- 
ing woman.  She  Is  an  outstanding  legis- 
lator. She  is  an  outstanding  American, 
and  she  is  an  outstanding  servant  of  the 
American  people. 

We  will  aU  miss  her.  We  all  wish  her 
life's  richest  blessings  and  rewards.  May 
Grod  go  with  her  through  the  years  that 
lie  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Hull]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
that  my  colleague  from  Missouri  (Mrs. 
StiLLiVAN]  has  taken  this  time  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Mrs.  Kelly],  who  is  leaving 
the  Congress  after  the  present  session. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  has  provided  her  district. 
State,  and  Nation  with  unparalleled 
leadership  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  21  years.  She  is  second-ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Europe.  In  this  capacity  she  has 
served  with  dignity  and  distinction,  and 
her  knowledge  of  European  affairs  is  ad- 
mired by  all  her  colleagues  in  this  Cham- 
ber. The  reports  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  are  examples  of  her  dedicated 
work  In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 

Edna  Kelly's  charm,  frankness.  In- 
telligence, and  knowledge  of  foreign 
affairs  will  certainly  be  missed  when  the 
91st  Congress  convenes  in  January.  I 
know  that  her  outstanding  service  to  her 
district  will  be  missed  by  her  con- 
stituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  void  will  be  created  by 
the  absence  of  Edna  Kelly  In  these 
Halls,  but  I  hope  that  our  Nation  can 
continue  to  take  advantage  of  her 
knowledge  and  capabilities.  Although  I 
do  not  know  what  her  future  endeavors 
may  be,  I  trust  that  we  can  continue  to 
benefit  from  her  wise  counsel.  At  the 
same  time.  I  sincerely  wish  for  Edna 
Kelly  many  years  of  fruitful  and  pleas- 
ant retirement  which  she  so  richly  de- 
ser\'es.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  her 
colleagues  in  wishing  "Godspeed"  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  now  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Laird]. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  IMissouri  for  yielding 
to  me. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  this 
splendid  tribute  to  this  fine  lady  from 
New  York,  our  colleague,  Mrs.  Edna 
Kelly.  We  have  all  grown  to  love  and 
respect  E'jna  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
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of  Representatives.  She  has  loved  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  has  made 
a  vital  contribution  to  this  legislative 
body.  Edna  is  a  strong  woman.  She  un- 
derstands the  challenges  of  our  times.  As 
a  member  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, she  was  a  powerful  voice  for  keep- 
ing America  strong  so  as  to  be  able  to 
respond  to  any  threat  as  far  as  Europe 
was  concerned  and  other  places  in  the 
world.  I  think  it  was  the  strength  of  this 
woman  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  that  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  United  States  of  America  being  strong 
and  being  prepared  and  being  willing  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  when  the  chips 
were  down  in  vital  areas  of  the  world 
as  we  faced  the  challenge  from  the  inter- 
national Communist  movement. 

Edna  has  been  a  friend  of  all  of  us 
and  we  are  indeed  going  to  miss  her  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives. 
However,  I  am  sure  she  will  visit  with  us 
often  and  we  hope  to  visit  her  in  New- 
York.  I  know  of  her  deep  love  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  and,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  associate  myself  completely 
with  the  tribute  of  the  t^entlewoman 
from  Missouri  tMrs.  Sullivan!,  the 
Speaker,  the  majority  leader,  and  the 
minority  leader.  Edna  Kelly  is  truly  a 
great  lady  and  a  wonderful  friend. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri yield  to  me  at  this  time? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  w  ith 
deep  regret  and  a  sad  heart  that  I  rise 
to  wish  our  colleague  Edna  Plannery 
Kelly  well  as  she  leaves  this  House. 
Such  Members  are  hard  to  come  by  and 
should  be  cherished  rather  than  redis- 
tricted  out.  No.  we  are  not  of  the  same 
party — we  differ  on  many  matters,  but 
we  are  two  American  women  who  have 
served  our  country  to  the  best  of  our 
ability— and  Edna's  best  Is  very  fine.  Her 
loyalty,  her  Integrity,  her  dedication  sur- 
pass that  of  most. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  enu- 
merate the  thousands  of  ways  in  which 
her  devotion  to  her  work  has  contributed 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know  what 
this  committee  will  do  without  her.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe 
she  has  made  herself  invaluable.  Not 
only  has  she  seen  clearly  the  inevitable 
results  of  actions  taken  in  spite  of  her 
advice,  but  she  has  become  verj'  way- 
wise  in  all  matters  relating  to  her 
chairmanship. 

And  what  a  friend  she  is.  Warmheart- 
ed, clear  seeing,  she  has  often  advised 
me  in  many  areas  of  our  work  together. 
I  value  her  friendship  more  than  I  can 
tell  and  shall  miss  her  indescribably. 

Leonor  Sullivan,  it  was  good  of  you 
to  give  us  all  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  respect  and  our  love  for  EdnA.  Thank 
you  so  much. 

For  you.  Edna.  I  wish  all  that  is  good 
in  broader  opportunity  and  constructive 
living.  May  Heaven  bless  you  and  keep 
you  as  you  forge  ahead  In  your  work  for 
the  Infinite. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
yield?  ,      ,^ 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  am  happy  to  ^Id^ 
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to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
a  dear  friend  and  colleague  from  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  Honorable  Edna 
F  Kelly. 

I  knew  Congresswoman  Kelly  when 
she  was  the  associate  and  then  chief 
research  director  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
from  1942  until  1949  when  she  was 
elected  to  Congress. 

For  the  length  of  time  Edna  F.  Kelly 
has  served  in  Congress,  which  has  been 
19  years,  she  has  been  very  active  in 
doing  all  that  she  can  for  her  district,  her 
State,  and  her  country.  And  she  has  done 
an  excellent  job.  Elven  though  we  are  of 
different  political  parties  I  deeply  admire 
and  respect  her. 

Although  I  have  not  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  her  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  the  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  Committee  I  know  Edna 
has  been '4,  tremendous  aisset  and  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  all  those  who  have 
worked  with  her. 

In  closing  my  remarks  I  would  like  to 
extend  to  my  dear  friend,  the  Honorable 
Edna  F.  Kelly,  my  best  wishes  for  health 
and  happiness  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
yield  to  me  at  this  time? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SikesI. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
finest  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— dean  of  the  Democratic 
women  in  the  House  and  one  who  is 
highly  respected  by  all  Members,  regard- 
less of  party — is  leaving  Congress  after 
this  session.  Mrs.  Edna  F.  Kelly,  the  very 
able  and  outstanding  Representative  of 
New  Yorks  12th  Congressional  District, 
is  retiring  after  19  years  of  faithful  and 
dedicated  service  as  our  colleague  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Certainly  there  could  be  no  more  de- 
voted, patriotic,  or  able  representative  of 
the  people  than  Mrs.  Kelly.  She  has 
served  with  complete  dedication  not  only 
her  State  but  the  Nation  as  well. 

Mrs.  Kelly  is  a  lady  of  charming, 
friendly  personal  qualities,  a  truly  mag- 
netic personality,  a  considerate,  gracious, 
and  loyal  friend,  and  a  great  American. 
We  will  miss  her  very  much  in  this  body, 
and  the  Nation  will  miss  her  significant 
and  meaningful  contributions  to  the 
Government. 

As  she  leaves  us.  I  am  happy  and  proud 
to  note,  to  recognize,  and  to  laud  her  ex- 
cellent record  of  accomplishment  while  a 
Member  of  the  House.  Since  1951,  Mrs. 
Kelly  has  served  most  capably  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  In  1955,  she  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Europe  and  continues  to  serve 
in  that  capacity.  The  Congresswoman 
also  serves  as^  ranking  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  State  Department  Or- 
ganization and  Foreign  Operations. 

On  May  1,  1967.  Mrs.  Kelly  was  one 
of  six  Democrats  unanimously  elected  by 
all  her  colleagues  in  the  House  to  mem- 
bership on  the  bipartisan  Committee  on 


Stai)dard8  of  Official  Conduct,  composed 
of  six  Democrats  and  six  Republicans. 
The  House  mandate  to  this  ethics  com- 
mittee is  that  they  recommend  to  the 
House  such  changes  in  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  as  the  committee  deems  nec- 
essary to  establish  and  enforce  standards 
of  official  conduct  for  Members,  officers, 
and  employees  of  the  House.  The  selec- 
tion of  Mrs.  Kelly  as  a  member  of  this 
committee  is  a  positive  endorsement  of 
the  high  standing  which  she  enjoys  In  the 
House  and  the  confidence  which  the 
Members  have  In  her. 

Throughout  her  years  of  gracious  and 
dedicated  service.  Mrs.  Kelly  has  de- 
voted herself  to  preserving  and  protect- 
ing our  country's  interests  and  institu- 
tions. She  is  an  able  legislator,  a  genial 
and  distinguished  person.  We  will  miss 
her  greatly,  and  I  wish  her  all  good  luck, 
success,  and  happiness  in  whatever  un- 
dertakings the  future  may  bring.  Edna 
Kelly  deserves  the  best. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
yield  to  me  at  this  time? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
[Mrs.  Sullivan]  for  giving  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  especially  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  New  York 
[Mrs.  Kelly)  how  much  we  appreciate 
her  having  served  with  us  and  how  much 
we  regret  seeing  her  leave  our  midst. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I 
never  knew  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman [Mrs.  Kelly]  very  well  until  she 
and  I  were  assigned  to  the  E;thics  Com- 
mittee when  it  was  first  organized  about 
a  year  ago.  I,  of  course,  was  acquainted 
with  her  work  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  with  her  great  contribu- 
tions to  her  State,  to  her  Nation,  and  to 
this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  did  not  have 
the  opportimity  to  really  know  her  until 
such  a  short  time  ago,  I  am  very  grateful 
that  our  service  together  on  the  Ethics 
Committee  gave  me  the  chance  to 
come  to  know  her  better. 

In  addition  to  her  extremely  charm- 
ing personality,  her  wit,  her  vivacity,  and 
her  smile  and  friendliness  when  she 
served  on  the  committee.  I  want  to  say — 
and  I  am  sure  I  do  so  on  behalf  of  every 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct — that  she  made  a 
great  contribution  there,  and  we  all  ad- 
mired her  for  her  devotion  and  dedica- 
tion to  her  duties  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  want  to  repeat 
that  I  regret  very  much  seeing  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  leave  this 
House  of  Representatives,  and  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  all 
of  her  many  friends  who  have  spoken 
about  her  today. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Morse). 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  for  yielding  to  me.  and  I  join 
with  the  gentlewoman  in  this  tribute 
which  Is  so  well  deserved,  to  a  great  lady. 


a  great  legislator,  and  a  great  American, 
in  the  person  of  the  Honorable  ETdna  F. 
Kelly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had  the  privilege 
to  serve  with  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [  Mrs.  Kelly  ]  for  these  past  8  years, 
and  have  had  a  more  intimate  associa- 
tion with  the  gentlewoman  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  dur- 
ing the  past  6  years. 

Through  that  service  I  have  come  to  re- 
spect the  patience,  the  grasp  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  sensitivity  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly]  has 
brought  to  her  work  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  as  a  very 
informed  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  for  her  knowl- 
edge and  concern  about  Ehiropean  affairs 
In  particular.  She  has  had  the  admira- 
tion of  us  all.  I  know.  and.  like  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  I  also  join  in  wishing 
Mrs.  Kelly  well  In  the  years  ahead,  and 
pray  that  the  extended  public  service 
that  she  has  rendered  in  this  body  for 
these  two  decades  may  be  continued  In 
other  capacities  in  the  future. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edmondson). 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  this  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  our  lovely  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Kelly). 

Edna  Kelly  has  been  an  effective  and 
highly  regarded  Member  of  this  body 
throughout  my  own  service  in  the  House. 
Her  winning  personality  and  graclous- 
ness  have  won  the  admiration  of  all 
Members,  and  have  helped  make  her  one 
of  New  York's  best  known  legislators. 

Mrs.  Kelly  Is  a  keen  student  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  has  made  a  significant 
contribution  as  an  Influential  subcom- 
mittee chairman  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

She  will  be  missed  In  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress and  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  but 
remembered  by  all  who  served  with  her 
as  one  of  the  fine  public  servants  of  our 
country. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  at  this  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Burke]. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  join  my  colleagues 
here  in  expressing  my  regre*  that  such 
an  outstanding  legislator  Is  leaving  the 
Congress. 

Edna  Kelly,  a  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant, has  contributed  greatly  to  this  Na- 
tion. She  Is  a  flne  person.  Of  course, 
those  who  know  Irish  history,  know  that 
the  Kellys.  Burkes,  and  Sheas  always  get 
along  well. 

I  must  say,  personally,  that  I  will  miss 
her  because  of  the  many  occasions  on 
which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  sharing 
her  delightful  company  in  the  House 
restaurant. 

Edna  Kelly  has  always  Impressed  me 
with  her  enthusiasm  for  her  work  and 
I  am  certain  that  she  will  continue  to 
give  of  her  time  for  those  things  In  which 
she  believes.  She  has  followed  the  philos- 
ophy that  she  only  has  time  for  the  best. 
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giving  ungrudgingly  of  that  time  to 
achieve  high  goals.  Her  efforts  here  will 
remain  a  great  Inspiration  to  other 
Members. 

Many  men  take  a  perplexed  mental  pos- 
ture toward  women  In  politics.  As  a  man, 
I  can  say  that  I  share  the  respect  and 
admiration  for  Mrs.  Kelly  which  Is  felt 
by  the  other  male  Members  of  the  House. 
Like  the  young  lady  in  the  well  of  the 
House  (Mrs.  Sullivan),  Edna  Kelly  has 
exemplified  everything  that  is  fine  in 
American  life  today.  They  are  both 
charming  and  delightful  people.  Neither 
has  sacrificed  her  femininity  for  her  cho- 
sen field  of  endeavor. 

I  am  glad  that  Leonoh  Sullh^an  is  con- 
tinuing in  service  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation,  and  I  know  that  Edna  Kelly  will 
continue  in  life  with  the  same  spirit,  the 
same  resolve,  and  the  same  inspiration, 
never  ceasing  in  her  good  works  in  behalf 
of  her  fellow  man.  I  salute  Mrs.  Kelly 
and  wish  her  well. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  )  Mr.  O'Hara)  . 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  for  yielding  and 
for  having  taken  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  permitting  Members  to  speak  of 
their  esteem  for  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [  Mrs.  Kelly  i . 

I  know  of  no  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  has  served  more 
faithfully  than  Mrs.  Kelly.  She  has  all 
of  the  qualities  that  a  Member  of  the 
House  ought  to  possess.  Not  only  has  she 
been  a  dedicated  Member  of  the  House 
and  a  dedicated  public  servant  but  she 
has  served  her  party  as  well,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  on  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  I  believe  that  this 
combination  of  service  that  she  has 
rendered  exemplifies  the  responsibilities 
of  a  citizen.  As  a  public  servant  she  has 
represented  all  of  her  people.  In  addition 
to  all  the  time  and  effort  it  has  taken  to 
do  that  job  well,  Mrs.  Kelly  has  found 
the  energy  to  serve  the  two-party  system 
which  is  an  essential  part  of  our  demo- 
cratic process. 

I  think  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  Kelly]  will  have  as  her  re- 
ward for  this  service  the  knowledge  that 
she  has.  within  the  Congress  and  in  the 
Democratic  Party,  done  much  to  advance 
the  just  society  that  is  the  goal  of  this 
democratic  system.  She  has  made  a  great 
contribution  and  I  am  happy  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  serve  with  her. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  other  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  gentlelady  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly]  who  has  graced 
this  body  for  many  years  and  who  will 
be  sorely  missed. 

Edna  Kelly  has  not  only  been  an 
adornment  to  the  House,  but  has  spoken 
her  mind  In  a  lively  and  refreshing  way 
on  the  Issues  of  the  day.  Never  one 
blindly  to  follow  the  crowd,  she  has  had 
the  courage  to  speak  out  often  for  un- 
popular causes.  Mrs.  Kelly  has  been 
diligent  and  conscientious  in  her  service 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  es- 
pecially as  the  chairman  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Europe  in  recent  years. 

I  personally  have  appreciated  the 
many  kindnesses  bestowed  upon  me  by 


Mrs.  Kelly,  particularly  during  my  first 
term  In  the  House — kindnesses  which 
were  characteristic  of  her  warm  and  out- 
going personality. 

It  was  a  great  pity  that  the  exigencies 
of  politics  made  it  necessary  for  Edna 
Kelly  to  seek  renomination  in  a  diffi- 
cult primary  contest. 

I  am  sure  that,  whatever  she  elects  to 
do  from  now  on.  Edna  Kelly  will  be  once 
again  serving  her  community,  her  party, 
and  her  country.  We  wish  her  well  and 
hope  that  she  will  be  back  in  these  Halls 
on  many  occasions. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
join  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  In 
paying  tribute  to  the  lovely  and  able 
gentlewoman  from  New  York,  the  Honor- 
able Edna  Flannery  Kelly. 

The  dean  of  Democratic  women  in  the 
House  has  served  in  this  body  for  19 
years.  At  all  times  she  has  been  an  able 
legislator  and  a  gentle  lady. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  represent  their  districts  and  to 
advance  the  good  of  their  States  and  the 
Nation.  Edna  Kelly  has  discharged  those 
duties  with  proficiency  and  has  served 
the  people  with  dedication.  But  she  has 
even  gone  beyond  fulfillment  of  those 
awesome  tasks.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  a  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe, 
she  has  sought  to  advance  the  cause  of 
the  United  States  in  the  context  of  the 
world,  and  to  insure  the  peaceful  de- 
velopment and  cooperation  of  the  nations 
of  the  globe. 

Mrs.  Kelly  has  advocated  a  progres- 
sive and  modern  foreign  policy.  She  has 
initiated  and  supported  some  of  the  most 
forward-thinking  and  far-rsaching  leg- 
islation of  our  day :  the  Mutual  Security 
Act,  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  the  Arms  Con- 
trol Act.  and  the  Federal  Assi-stance  Act. 
Edna  is  famous  for  knowledge  about 
Europe  and  for  her  great  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  facing  the  Euiopean 
nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Her 
support  of  NATO  and  of  a  realistic  ap- 
proach to  Eastern  Europe  is  always  sup- 
ported by  fact  and  rooted  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  American  foreign  policy. 

We  shall  all  miss  her  warm  friend- 
ship and  talented  efforts  in  support  of 
many  good  causes.  I  wish  her  the  great- 
est success  and  liappiness  in  whatever 
she  chooses  to  do.  As  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress I  shall  miss  her  dedicated  compe- 
tence. As  a  person,  I  shall  miss  her  in- 
domitable spirit  and  the  joy  that  her 
beautiful  countenance  has  brought  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor 
and  a  privilege  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  these  expressions  of  highest  esteem 
and  appreciation  for  a  very  distinguished 
Member  of  Congress,  the  dean  of  Demo- 
cratic women  in  the  House,  and  our  good 
friend  from  Brooklyn,  the  Honorable 
Edna  Flannery  Kelly. 

Congresswoman  Kelly  will  be  com- 
pleting nearly  two  decades  of  dedicated, 
devoted,  and  very  effective  service  in  this 
body  at  the  end  of  this  session.  As  a  high- 
ranking  member  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  she  has  Had  a  profound 
and  salutary  Influence  on  the  ver>'  signif- 
icant legislation  that  has  been  reported 
by  that  important  committee.  Her  depth 


of  knowledge  and  experience  on  matters 
relating  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States  are  highly  respected  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  She  is  the  ac- 
knowledged expert  in  the  Congress  on 
European  affairs  through  her  chairman- 
ship of  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe. 

I  also  think  it  appropriate  to  mention, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  when  the  new  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
was  established  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, one  of  the  first  Members  as- 
signed to  the  committee  was  Congress- 
woman  Kelly.  This  was  well  deserved 
recognition  of  Mrs.  Kelly's  basic  fair- 
ness, sound  judgment,  and  the  lofty 
esteem  in  which  she  is  held  by  Members 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  adjournment 
gavel  falls  at  the  end  of  this  90th  Con- 
gress, Mrs.  Kelly  will,  have  rendered 
nearly  20  years  of  exceedingly  effective, 
unselfish,  and  distinguished  service  to 
her  beloved  Brooklyn,  to  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  to  this  Natiort.  We  shall  miss 
her  wise  counsel  in  this  House  and  wish 
for  her  success  and  the  very  best  in  her 
future  endeavors.  We  sincerely  hope  she 
will  favor  us  by  returning  and  visiting 
often  with  her  many  friends  In  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  sense  of  sadness  that  I  join  in  this 
tribute  to  our  colleague.  Edna  Kelly.  For 
20  years  this  House  has  been  the  bene- 
ficiarj'  of  her  intellect  and  charm,  and 
it  will  not  be  quite  the  same  without 
her.  The  ladies  of  the  House  are  losing 
their  dean,  and  the  New  York  dele- 
gation Ls  losing  its  most  gracious  mem- 
ber. 

Edna  has  served  her  constituents,  her 
city,  her  State,  and  her  Nation  v/ith  ded- 
ication and  devotion.  She  has  made  an 
impact  on  our  foreign  policy  through 
her  service  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  her  assignment  as  delegate 
to  the  18th  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  Her  counsel  will  be  great- 
ly missed. 

Edna  Kelly  has  devoted  her  adult  life 
to  public  service,  and  we  know  that  her 
energy  and  talents  will  be  available  and 
that  she  will  continue  to  work  for  her 
fellow  man. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  in  saying.  Edna, 
a  job  well  done." 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
my  colleagues  to  express  the  highest 
esteem  and  personal  respect  for  our 
colleague,  Edna  Kelly. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  will  be  missed 
more  in  this  body  than  Congresswoman 
Kelly,  who  has  given  her  fullest  to  her 
duties  here  as  a  trusted  elected  official 
and  who  has  accounted  so  ably  for  her 
stewardship. 

Her  devotion  to  duty  has  been  evident 
to  all  of  us.  Having  served  with  her  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for  many 
years,  I  know  of  no  one  who  is  better  in- 
formed on  matters  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions than  Mrs.  Kelly,  especially  her  ex- 
pertise on  Europe,  which  subcommittee 
she  now  heads  and  has  for  many  years. 
She  has  rendered  the  committee  and  the 
Nation  a  great  service  In  that  position 
and  one  which  will  be  difficult  to  fill  be- 
cause of  her  leaving  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
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I  know  that  Edna  will  be  able  to  look 
back  upon  her  almost  20  years  of  service 
with  a  deep  satisfaction  of  a  Job  well 
done  and  of  a  consciousness  at  all  times 
of  the  high  regard  and  pleasant  memo- 
ries of  her  association  by  her  colleagues 
here  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
personal  privilege  for  me  to  pay  tribute 
today  to  that  very  remarkable  Repre- 
sentative from  New  York's  12th  Con- 
gressional District,  the  Honorable  Edna 

F,   KZLLY. 

During  the  20  years  of  her  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  our  hon- 
ored colleague  has  established  a  solid 
reputation  that  is  known  and  highly  re- 
spected throughout  the  world.  She  is 
noted  for  her  clear,  direct,  forceful,  and 
realistic  approach  to  all  problems  affect- 
ing the  status  of  this  Nation  in  the  deli- 
cately complicated  and  important  areas 
of  our  relations  with  foreign  countries. 
With  great  dignity  and  great  wisdom 
Mrs.  Kelly  has  worked  indefatigably  for 
her  tjountjy,  with  an  intense  humanitar- 
ian -regard-  for  the  well-being  of  each 
individual  citizen.  In  such  qualities  she 
can  well  be  likened  to  that  wonderfiil 
woman,  also  a  native  of  New  York  State, 
whose  name  has  come  to  symbolize  the 
most  noble  aspirations  of  the  American 
people — the  beloved  wife  of  our  32d  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Anna  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

Mrs.  KiLLY's  strength  of  character, 
courageous  advocacy  of  constructive 
causes,  and  magnificent  devotion  to  duty 
have  marked  her  as  one  of  America's 
great  lawmakers  and  a  stateswoman  of 
lasting  renown.  I  am  honored  to  Join 
with  her  well-wishers  today,  and  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  Mrs.  Kelly's  distin- 
guished career  will  enter  upon  a  new  and 
equally  meaningful  chapter  of  wonderful 
service  to  the  people  of  this  great  Nation, 
for  whom  Edna  Kelly  has  always  tolled, 
with  selfless  dedication. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
In  this  House  in  paying  tribute  to  one  of 
its  most  distinguished  Members.  By  her 
patient  and  tireless  efforts,  Edna  F. 
Kelly  has  written  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant pages  in  the  history  of  this  body 
and  we  may  all  be  proud  to  emulate 
them. 

As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Europe  since  1955.  Mrs. 
Kelly  has  held  a  position  of  extreme  re- 
sponsibility. She  has  helped  to  set  Amer- 
ican policy  on  the  historic  developments 
of  the  Common  Market  and  North  Amer- 
ican Treaty  Alliance.  She  closely  ob- 
served the  U.S.  policy  in  the  Hungarian 
uprisings,  and  gave  of  her  best  advice  in 
the  Berlin  wall  crisis,  to  mention  just  a 
few  of  the  more  volatile  situations.  Tur- 
key, Greece,  the  commonwealth  nations, 
territories,  and  protectorates  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations,  and  Russia  and  the  cap- 
tive nations  have  also  come  under  the 
close  scrutiny  of  her  subcommittee. 

Because  of  her  tact  and  expertise  In 
monitoring  the  US.  policies  in  these 
areas.  Mrs.  Kelly  was  the  acknowledged 
choice  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
to  serve  on  a  Special  Subcommittee  on 
the  Middle  East  Crisis. 

She  has  also  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  United  States-Canada  Interparlia- 
mentary Group. 


I  am  proud  to  mention  that  Mrs. 
Kelly  has  not  limited  her  efforts  in  the 
Congress  to  one  fleld.  She  has  partici- 
pated fully — and  in  many  cases  she  has 
been  in  the  forefront  as  a  leader — of 
many  Important  domestic  pieces  of 
legislation. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  warranted  her  full  attention  as  have 
minimum  wages  and  social  security 
amendments  each  year.  The  legislation 
to  establish  a  .select  committee  to  inves- 
tigate the  rapid  rise  in  food  prices  re- 
ceived her  support,  as  did  the  historic 
truth-in-lending  bill  and  internal  reve- 
nue amendments  offering  special  assist- 
ance to  working  mothers  who  must  pay 
child  day  care  costs. 

There  are  many  other  fields  which 
have  prospered  by  Mrs.  Kelly's  chari- 
table and  generous  contributions.  The 
House  is  stronger  because  of  her  20 
years  of  service  and  the  country  has 
gained  wholly  from  her  steady  consid- 
eration for  her  people. 

I  am  proud  to  have  known  her  and  to 
have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
this  great  woman.  I  shall  miss  her,  but 
I  know  that  her  influence  upon  the  af- 
fairs of  this  Nation  will  continue  to  be 
great.  Fondest  aloha  to  you,  Edna. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  90th  Congress  will  bring  to 
a  close  the  lemarkable  legislative  career 
of  one  of  our  most  lieloved  colleagues, 
the  Honorable  Edna  Kelly. 

In  reflecting  upon  her  achievements,  it 
is  difficult  to  realize  it  was  only  a  scant 
30  years  previous  to  her  first  election  that 
women  received  the  right  to  vote.  Having 
served  with  her  on  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  for  10  years.  I  can 
certainly  attest  to  the  productive  talents 
that  she  has  manifested.  I  trust  there 
will  be  other  ways  of  utilizing  her  experi- 
ence as  she  now  turns  to  other  ventures, 
for,  obviously,  retirement  would  be  pre- 
mature for  a  person  with  her  active  con- 
cern for  the  problems  which  face  the 
American  people. 

I  join  the  House  in  wishing  her  God- 
speed with  respect  to  her  future  under- 
takings. 

Mr  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider 
it  a  real  privilege  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  today  to  a  dear  friend, 
Edna  Kelly.  This  House  will  definitely 
be  the  less  for  her  absence,  for  Edna's 
compassion,  integrity,  and  genuine  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  her  fellow  man 
have  marked  her  exceptional  career,  and 
have  earned  her  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  all  of  us. 

Whether  in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs 
or  domestic  policy,  Edna  has  been  a  stal- 
wart advocate  of  progressive  legislation, 
and  has  served  her  country  notably  as 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  and  as  first  chairman 
and  then  member  of  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group. 

As  a  hallway  neighbor  and  as  a  friend, 
Edna  shall  certainly  be  missed,  and  I  am 
glaui  to  have  this  opportunity  to  extend 
to  her  my  very  warmest  wishes  for  her 
health  and  happiness.  She  Is  a  remark- 
able woman,  and  certainly  deserves  the 
very  best  the  future  has  to  offer. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportimlty  to  express  my  deep 
regret  that  the  Honorable  Edna  F.  Kelly 


is  retiring  from  the  Congress  at  the  end 
of  this  session.  Mrs.  Kelly  was  first 
elected  to  the  Congress  in  1949  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  2  years  later. 

I  could  not  let  this  occasion  p>ass  with- 
out expressing  my  deep  appreciation  for 
her  dedicated  and  energetic  work  as  a 
leading  member  of  the  committee.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe 
she  has  served  with  great  skill  and  dis- 
tinction, and  her  selfiess  devotion  to  her 
responsibilities  have  brought  credit  to 
herself  and  to  the  full  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

Edna  Kelly  has  been  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  progressive  foreign  policy  legis- 
lation throughout  the  years  of  her  serv- 
ice. I  have  always  been  able  to  count  on 
her  support  in  helping  to  perfect  legis- 
lation in  the  committee,  and  her  skill  as 
a  debater  has  been  of  major  assistance  in 
securing  passage  of  committee  bills. 

We  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
have  the  highest  admiration  for  this 
lovely  gentlewoman  from  New  York.  She 
has  earned  this  regard  and  friendship 
through  her  warm  and  kindly  personality 
as  well  as  her  keenness  of  mind  and  her 
outstanding  ability  as  a  legislator.  We 
shall  miss  her  In  our  committee  work 
where  her  expertise  on  foreign  policy 
matters  has  done  so  much  to  contribute 
to  the  success  of  our  legislative  functions. 

Edna  Kelly  takes  with  her  the  com- 
mendations and  appreciation  of  her 
many  friends  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We  hope  that  we  may  fre- 
quently have  her  visit  the  Capitol  in  the 
days  to  come  and  that  we  may  benefit  by 
her  parliamentary  sagacity  and  legisla- 
tive wisdom.  She  has  our  best  wishes  for 
continued  success  and  future  happiness. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  and 
honor  that  I  join  my  fellow  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  Congresswoman  EIdna 
Kelly  on  her  retirement  from  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Congresswoman  Kelly  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  OfBcial  Conduct,  and 
I  cannot  express  strongly  enough  the 
high  esteem  and  respect  I  have  for  such 
a  dedicated  public  servant  as  Mrs.  Kelly. 
I  have  witnessed  her  keen  insight  and 
commonsense  principles  in  considering 
legislation  of  importance  before  this 
committee.  Her  experience  and  diligent 
service  has  indeed  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Ethics  Committee. 

I  know  that  I  am  not  alone  when  I  say 
she  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  her  fel- 
low colleagues,  her  friends  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  her  constituents,  and  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  extend  to  Mrs.  Kelly 
my  very  best  wishes  for  many  more  years 
of  success,  happiness,  and  health  diulng 
her  retirement. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Congress- 
woman  Edna  F  Kelly  now  that  she  is 
ending  her  outstanding  career  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Able,  intelligent,  characterized  by  a 
straightforward  and  workmanlike  ap- 
proach to  her  congressional  duties,  Mrs. 
Kelly  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  re- 
sponsibilities entrusted  to  her  by  the 
voters  who  elected  her  to  10  successive 
Congresses.  As  a  ranking  member  of  the 
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Foreign  Affairs  Committee — and  chair- 
man of  its  Subcommittee  on  Europe — 
Mrs.  Kelly  has  played  a  major  role  in 
helping  achieve  this  country's  goals 
abroad.  And,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  ol  Official  Conduct, 
she  helped  draft  a  code  of  ethics  that  is 
both  highly  efflclent  and  highly  Just.  Mrs. 
Kelly's  long  record  of  service  to  the 
State  of  New  York  and  to  her  constitu- 
ents in  the  12th  District  is  Just  as  re- 
markable as  her  record  of  service  to  the 
Nation. 

I  extend  my  very  best  wishes  to  her  for 
a  happy  and  healthy  retirement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Sp)eaker,  I  join  with 
the  many  other  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  expressing  regret 
that  our  colleague,  the  Honorable  Edna 
Kelly  is  leaving  the  House  at  the  end 
of  this  session. 

While  we  are  of  opposite  political  party 
affiliation  and  loyalty,  it  has  been  a 
pleasure  through  the  years  to  know  and 
work  with  Edna  Kelly.  This  has  been 
especially  true  in  our  association  and 
work  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
With  my  colleagues,  I  will  miss  this 
diligent,  hardworking  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  she  has  my  very  best  wishes 
for  good  hesdth  and  happiness  In  her 
retirement. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  one  of  the  finest  ladles  and 
Members  of  Congress  I  know,  Mrs.  Edna 
Kelly.  Certainly  there  can  be  no  doubt 
in  any  one  mind  that  she  has  earned 
this  retirement;  although  we  will  all 
hate  to  see  her  go.  She  has  devoted  prac- 
tically her  entire  lifetime  to  politics  and 
public  service  beginning  with  her  posi- 
tion within  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature. 

Her  record  and  seniority  in  this  body 
speaks  for  itself  and  while  I  had  known 
ner  for  some  time,  it  has  been  only  re- 
cently that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  in 
serving  on  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct  with  her.  Her  keen 
insight  to  the  problems  facing  us  on  this 
committee  has  been  of  immeasm-able  as- 
sistance and  I  know  that  the  other  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  will  agree  with 
me  when  I  say  that  Edna  Kelly  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  success  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Edna  Kelly's  presence 
in  this  body  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
all:  but  by  the  same  token  I  know  all 
who  knew  her  wish  her  Godspeed  in  her 
retirement. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  New  York  and  the  Nation  will  lose  a 
uracious  and  dedicated  legislator  when 
Edna  Kelly  completes  her  congressional 
.service  at  the  end  of  this  term. 

While  always  the  personification  of 
dignity  and  charm,  she  is  at  the  same 
time  a  vigorous  and  skillful  debater.  An 
effective  and  highly  valued  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  she  has 
served  with  great  distinction  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe,  and  has 
had  a  marked  infiuence  on  the  successes 
attained  through  our  foreign  policy  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  Her  profound 
knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  and  deep 
insight  into  the  intricacies  of  diplomacy 
were  particularly  valuable  to  our  coun- 


try when  she  served  as  Delegate  to  the 
18th  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations.  Working  closely  with  the  late 
Honorable  Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  Chief 
Delegate  to  the  U.N..  her  broad  grasp  of 
international  affairs  gained  the  respect 
of  delegates  from  every  corner  of  the 
world. 

Prior  to  her  election  to  Congress  18 
years  ago.  Edna  served  as  research  direc- 
tor of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  for  a  period  of 
6  years,  and  at  the  same  time  was  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Democratic  Party  of  King's  County 
For  12  years  she  has  worked  diligently 
and  effectively  as  Democratic  national 
committeewoman  from  New  York  State. 
It  has  been  my  great  privilege  to  be 
associated  with  Edna  as  a  colleague  and 
friend  ever  since  she  came  to  Congress. 
On  occasion,  she  would  appear  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  and  always  impressed  members 
of  the  committee  with  her  ability  to 
forcefully  and  clearly  present  her  argu- 
ments in  support  of  legislation  she  spon- 
sored. For  the  past  3^2  years  we  have 
been  next  door  neighbors  in  the  Raybum 
Building,  and  no  one  could  want  better 
neighbors  than  Edna  and  the  members 
of  her  staff. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  Join  with  my 
colleagues  in  wishing  her  the  best  of 
everything  in  the  years  to  come,  and  hope 
she  will  return  to  "the  Hill"  from  time  to 
time  to  share  with  us  her  insight  and 
keen  understanding  of  national  and  in- 
ternational problems. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  join  today  in  paying  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  gentlewoman  from 
New  York,  Mrs.  Edna  Kelly.  But  it  is  also 
with  a  measure  of  regret  that  I  speak,  for 
with  her  departure  from  Congress  this 
House  is  losing  one  of  its  most  dedicated 
and  responsible  Members. 

For  two  decades,  Mrs.  Kelly  has 
brought  honor  to  herself  and  to  the  Con  - 
gress  through  her  wisdom  and  ability.  As 
a  senior  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe,  as  a  U.S.  delegate 
to  the  18th  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  as  a  hard-working 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct,  she  has  written  a 
considerable  record  of  service  to  her  dis- 
trict, her  State,  and  to  the  Nation. 

Mrs.  Kelly's  experience  and  deep  un- 
derstanding will  be  greatly  missed  by  all 
of  us  who  sought  the  benefit  of  her 
thoughtful  counsel. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways sad  to  lose  the  company  of  a  col- 
league in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  is  especially  so  in  the  retirement  of 
our  colleague.  Representative  Edna 
Flannery  Kelly,  of  New  York.  Edna 
Kelly  has  contributed  her  grace,  her  leg- 
islative talent,  and  her  qualities  of  hu- 
manity and  dedicated  service  to  the  work 
of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  her  and  I  am 
pleased  to  attest  to  the  high  quality  of 
her  leadership  and  effective  work  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  Join  in  wishing  her 
happiness  and  good  health  in  the  many 
years  that  lie  ahead. 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting 
that  we  today  Join  in  this  tribute  in 
recognition  of  one  of  the  most  charming 
Members  of  the  House,  Edna  F.  Kelly. 
who  because  of  the  fortunes  of  politics 
will  leave  us  at  the  end  of  this  term,  her 
10th  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  Through- 
out that  time  she  has  always  been  gra- 
cious and  understanding  and  has  en- 
deared herself  to  her  colleagues.  At  the 
same  time  she  has  played  a  prominent 
role  in  the  Important  business  of  the 
House,  having  served  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  where  she  is  presently 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Eu- 
rope. Her  involvement  in  Foreign  Affairs 
led  President  John  F.  Kennedy  to  ap- 
point her  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly in  1963. 

After  the  untimely  death  of  her  hus- 
band, former  City  Court  Justice  Edward 
L.  Kelly,  Mrs.  Kelly  became  deeply  in- 
volved in  politics.  She  had  been  educated 
in  economics  and  history  at  Hunter  Col- 
lege, where  she  graduated  in  1928.  She 
was  first  appointed  associate  director  and 
then  director  of  research  for  the  New 
York  State  Democratic  Committee,  a  post 
she  held  for  7  years.  In  her  work  in  Al- 
bany. Mrs.  Kelly  gained  valuable  legis- 
lative experience.  In  1949  she  became 
New  York's  first  woman  Democrat  to  be 
elected  to  Congress.  In  addition  to  her 
position  as  New  York's  only  woman  Dem- 
ocratic Representative,  Mrs.  Kelly  has 
served  her  party  from  1956  imtil  1968 
as  Democratic  national  comgiittee- 
woman. 

Congresswoman  Kelly  served  with 
Senator  Aiken,  of  Vermont,  as  cochair- 
men  of  the  American  delegation  to  the 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group.  She  was  honored  for  her 
services  at  the  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference with  a  resolution  of  commenda- 
tion and  appreciation  which  was  signed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  Canadian  House 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  Canadian  Sen- 
ate. 

In  combining  her  success  as  a  woman, 
wife,  and  mother  with  a  successful  and 
rewarding  career  in  politics.  Mrs.  Kelly 
has  given  proof  of  the  Inestimable  con- 
tributions being  made  by  capable  women 
in  every  sphere  of  American  life.  Her 
example  has  encouraged  other  women  to 
become  involved  in  the  political  affairs 
of  our  Nation. 

I  know  that  Edna  Kelly  will  continue 
her  Interest  in  the  public  affairs  and  will 
be  always  concerned  with  the  problems 
she  has  dealt  with  over  the  past  20  years. 
Her  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
will  miss  her.  and  I  join  in  extending  to 
her  best  wishes  for  the  future. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Edna 
Kelly  is  first  of  all  a  lady  and  one  who 
has  added  great  distinction  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  We  hear  much  talk 
about  the  equality  of  opportunity  for 
women.  By  her  example,  Edna  Kelly 
has  shown  this  can  be  a  fact  as  well  as  a 
theory. 

We  will  all  miss  the  lady  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league Edna  Kelly  was  a  successful  busi- 
ness woman  when  she  came  to  Congress 
more   than   18  years  ago  and  she  has 
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added  many  laurels  to  her  colorful 
career  for  her  brilliant  work  In  this  body. 
Mrs.  Kkllt  has  also  found  time  for 
woman's  most  noble  profession — a  de- 
voted mother  to  her  two  children,  now 
grown.  Mrs.  Kkllt  has  done  outstand- 
ing work  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  where  her  keen  perception  of 
national  and  International  affairs  has 
amazed  her  male  colleagues. 

Mrs.  Kelly  has  unstlntlngly  devoted 
herself  to  her  official  duties  and  has 
served  her  constituents  with  dedication, 
fldellty.  and  zeal.  She  Is  a  public  spirited 
woman  of  high  ideals,  and  is  Intensely 
Interested  In  the  underprivileged.  She 
has  served  with  distinction  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  will  be  sorely 
missed  In  the  91st  Congress.  I  consider 
EoNA  Kelly  to  be  one  of  my  personal 
friends  and  I  regret  that  she  is  leaving 
us  at  the  end  of  this  session.  I  am  sure 
she  will  continue  to  be  active  in  the 
Democratic  Party  and  I  wish  her  many 
more  years  of  success,  happiness,  and 
good  fortune. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
share  the  regret  I  know  is  experienced  by 
every  Member  of  the  House  at  the  forth- 
coming departure  of  Edna  Kelly.  Her 
constituents  who  returned  her  to  the 
House  every  2  years  know  her  as  an 
efficient,  loyal,  dedicated,  and  able  public 
servant.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  her  know  her  as 
even  more,  however,  a  warm,  generous, 
and  kindly  human  being  whose  instinct 
Is  to  be  helpful  in  any  manner  possible 
to  anyone  who  needs  help. 

Edna  Kxllt  has  shown  through  two 
decades  that  she  could  more  than  meet 
the  challenge  of  what  most  people  re- 
gard as  a  man's  world.  In  doing  so.  she 
never  lost  the  traits  which  make  men 
bless  women  for  what  they  are — yet  she 
never  took  advantage  of  her  sex.  She  did 
not  have  to. 

Edna  Kelly  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  my  fellow  Mlssourian.  the 
gentlelady  from  St.  Louis  [Mrs.  Sulli- 
van 1 .  for  taking  this  time  today  to  permit 
her  fellow  Members  to  speak  words  of 
appreciation  for  the  many  contributions 
made  over  her  years  of  service  in  the 
House  by  our  colleague  from  New  York, 
Edna  Kelly. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  participate  in  these 
obse -vations  about  our  retiring  colleague, 
the  distinguished  gentlelady  from  New 
York.  Edna  Kelly.  It  has  been  a  pleasant 
experience  to  have  served  with  her  these 
past  10  years.  Like  so  many  of  those 
Members  with  bnger  service,  she  was 
very  kind  and  considerate  to  me  when  I 
came  to  Congress  in  1959. 

In  the  spring  of  my  first  year  in  Con- 
gress. I  was  honored  to  be  invited  to  at- 
tend the  75th  birthday  banquet  of  my 
fellow  townsman  and  my  beloved  con- 
stituent, former  Pre.sident  Truman,  held 
at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  in  New 
York  There,  our  good  friend.  Edna,  wsis 
kind  enough  to  introduce  her  freshman 
colleague  to  many  distinguished  guests 
that  evening.  I  will  always  be  grateful. 

It  has  been  said  one  never  really  be- 
comes acquainted  with  a  person  until 
he  engages  Mrtth  that  person  in  some 
common  venture  or  some  kind  of  under- 
taking in  which  you  are  both  trying  to 


accomplish  the  same  thing.  Last  year.  I 
was  honored  to  be  named  to  accompany 
the  Canadian  Interparliamentary  group, 
of  which  Mrs.  Kelly  has  been  a  lorig- 
time  member.  Both  at  Ottawa  and  again 
in  Montreal.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
see  her  great  ability  at  work  and  a  dem- 
onstration of  her  knowledge  of  foreign 
affairs.  The  excellent  manner  in  which 
she  handled  herself  as  one  of  the  U.S. 
delegates  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Conference  was  most  impressive. 

I  had  always  thought  she  was  an  im- 
portant and  valued  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  but  the  trip 
to  Canada  was  proof  positive  just  how 
very  valuable  she  was  as  a  member  of 
that  great  committee. 

The  House  will  miss  the  presence  of 
this  distinguished  lady.  It  will  be  because 
she  conducted  herself  as  a  lady.  She  was 
quiet  and  self-effacing.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  she  enjoyed  the  rare  status  of 
being  without  an  enemy  in  the  House. 
Moreover,  she  has  enjoyed  the  confidence, 
respect,  and  admiration  of  all  her  col- 
leagues. As  you  leave  us.  Edna,  all  of  us. 
yes  every  one  of  us.  wish  you  well  in 
whatever  you  may  do.  You  have  the  best 
wishes  of  all  of  your  colleagues  for  hap- 
piness and  contentment  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  say  what  I 
feel  about  my  dear  friend  Edna  Kelly. 
Along  with  everyone  else  in  this  body. 
I  shall  miss  her.  Her  enthusiasm,  her 
vibrance.  her  magnificent  personality, 
her  loveliness  are  all  personal  traits  that 
belong  to  EIdna  Kelly,  but  there  is  much 
more  to  this  wonderful  lady. 

Edna  Kxlly  is  also  a  dynamic  Con- 
gresswoman  who  actually  has  the  cour- 
age of  her  convictions.  On  many  occa- 
sions I  have  seen  her  stand  up  and 
defend  a  meritorious  cause  even  though 
it  may  have  been  politically  unpopular. 
I  have  seen  her  fight  for  those  things 
she  believed  to  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  her  district.  State,  and  Nation.  And 
she  does  these  things  with  a  skillful- 
ness  and  effectiveness  that  commands 
the  respect  of  her  colleagues. 

For  nearly  two  decades,  she  has  been 
a  patent  force  here  in  the  Congress.  As 
one  of  the  ranking  members  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  she  is  considered 
as  an  expert  in  matters  pertaining  to  our 
foreign  relations. 

Able,  dignified  and  lovely,  she  will  be 
missed. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  have  only  been  a  Member  of  the  House 
for  2  years.  I  have  known  our  beloved 
colleague.  Edna  F.  Kelly,  for  many 
years,  and  have  always  found  her  to  rep- 
resent not  only  her  constltutents  but 
also  the  finest  ideals  in  American  wom- 
anhood In  the  highest  sense  of  the  great 
traditions  of  this  body. 

She  has  been  an  Inspiration  to  me 
personally,  as  to  all  Members  of  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  Certainly  she  has 
guided  many  other  young  Members,  also, 
up  the  paths  toward  the  better  service 
we  all  seek  to  accomplish.  Mrs.  Kelly 
will  certainly  rank  as  one  of  our  most 
dedicated  and  aggressive  legislators. 

Edna,  this  verbal  bouquet  of  tribute 
is  to  one  of  my  favorite  Democrats,  their 
distinguished  dean  of  women.  I  am  proud 


to  join  the  resounding  cheers  for  a  fine 
lady. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  salute  my  great  lady  colleague  of 
the  New  York  delegation.  Edna  F.  Kelly, 
whose  Brooklyn  constituency  is  neigh- 
bor to  my  own.  Representative  Kelly 
is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this  term  after 
a  quarter-century  of  outstanding  service 
to  her  party  and  her  country.  Her  pres- 
ence will  be  greatly  missed  by  those  of  u.s 
who  are  her  fellow  members  of  the  New 
York  delegation  and  by  all  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  know  and  work 
with  her. 

Congresswonian  Kelly  has  been  a  true 
friend  and  a  loyal  colleague.  Elven  if 
other  proofs  were  not  available,  her 
legislative  ability  and  outstanding  con- 
tributions dispel  all  doubts  about  the 
leadership  potential  and  political  acu- 
men of  our  American  womanpowcr 
Throughout  her  long  career.  Representa- 
tive Kelly  has  combined  deep  sympathy 
for  the  needs  and  problems  of  her  con- 
stituents with  compassion  for  the  hun- 
gry and  oppressed  abroad,  a  fine  sense 
of  tact  and  diplomacy  with  determined 
leadership  and  support  for  creative  and 
new  Ideas  in  govermnent.  She  is  equally 
brilliant  and  knowledgeable  in  domestic 
and  international  affairs. 

Representative  Kelly  has  exerted  her 
talents  and  energies  in  behalf  of  count- 
less charitable,  educational,  and  philan- 
thropic activities.  She  is  the  recipient 
of  numerous  awards  for  her  support  of 
the  cause  of  captive  nations  and  free- 
dom-loving peoples,  for  her  patriotism, 
service,  and  civic  leadership.  She  has 
twice  been  named  Woman  of  the  Year 
and  holds  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Hu- 
mane Letters  degree  from  Russell  Sase 
College  in  New  York. 

As  cochairman  of  the  United  States- 
Canada  Interparliamentary  Group,  she 
demonstrated  outstanding  statesman- 
ship and  diplomacy  which  were  dramati- 
cally recognized  by  President  John  F 
Kennedy  when  he  appointed  her  as  a 
U.S.  delegate  to  the  18th  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations. 

I  am  sure  that  after  Congresswoman 
Kelly's  retirement,  her  constituents 
will  continue  to  greet  her  with  a  hearty 
"HI.  Kelly  "  In  the  same  way.  her  con- 
gressional colleagues  who  have  worked 
with  and  admired  her.  will  always  have 
a  place  in  their  hearts  for  the  "First 
Lady"  of  New  York. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
Edna  Kelly,  who  is  leaving  Congress 
after  this  session.  Mrs.  Kelly  is  not  only 
an  able  legislator  but  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  loyal  persons  I  have  ever 
known.  In  my  14  years  in  Congress.  Mrs. 
Kelly  has  been  an  inspiration  to  me  and 
a  friend  as  well  We  will  all  miss  her  very 
much  here  in  C-)ngress.  not  only  as  one  of 
our  colleagues  who  has  made  many  im- 
portant contributions  to  our  Govern- 
men^,  but  as  a  charming  and  lovely  lady. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  gentlelady  from  Missouri 
taking  this  time  so  that  we  may  have  this 
opportunity  to  express  our  affection  and 
regrets  on  the  retirement  of  the  very 
able  lady  from  New  York.  Edna  Kelly. 

During  the  time  that  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  serving  In  the  Congress,  it 
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has  been  my  privilege  to  know  and  work 
with  Mre.  Kelly.  I  know  of  no  one  per- 
son that  has  graced  this  Chamber  and 
this  Congress  any  more  than  Mrs.  Kelly 
has. 

Her  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  and 
her  genuine  interest  in  humanity  are  ex- 
celled by  no  one. 

I  want  to  join  with  her  many  friends 
in  extending  to  her  my  sincere  best 
wishes  for  the  coming  years  and  con- 
gratulate her  on  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  long 
time  ago  Daniel  Defoe,  in  his  work  "An 
Essay  Upon  Projects."  made  this  remark: 

A  woman  of  sense  and  manners  Is  the  finest 
and  most  delicate  part  of  God's  creation. 


This  quotation  certainly  describes  the 
distinguished  Representative  of  the  12th 
Congressional  District  of  the  Empire 
State  of  New  York,  whose  contributions 
here  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
have  most  certainly  been  outstanding. 
Not  only  was  she  the  first  woman  elected 
to  Congress  from  Brooklyn.  N.Y..  but  she 
is  the  only  woman  in  the  New  York  State 
delegation  of  41  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  fact,  she  is  the 
dean  of  the  Democratic  women  in  the 
House  and  as  such  she  has  given  us  the 
benefit  of  the  special  insight  that  women 
have  and  supplied  the  Members  of  this 
body  with  the  important  woman's  point 
of  view,  so  important  to  effective  legis- 
lation. 

As  a  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  she 
brought  her  great  ideals  to  help  build  a 
world  of  peace,  justice,  and  individual 
freedom.  It  was  because  of  her  depth  of 
understanding  of  international  affairs 
that  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
appointed  Mrs.  Edna  F.  Kelly  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations,  then  headed  by  the  late  Am- 
baissador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 

We  will  never  forget  her  eloquence 
when  she  addressed  the  House  restating 
support  for  the  objectives  of  the  Bal- 
four Declaration  during  the  recent  Mid- 
dle East  crisis,  and  demanded  immedi- 
ately steps  to  reestablish  the  principle 
of  freedom  of  the  seas  in  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba.  the  Strait  of  Tiran,  and  the 
Suez  Canal. 

Since  1950,  when  this  extraordinarily 
able    and    charming    lady    graced    this 
House  with  her  presence,  her  record  is 
one  of  accomplishment.  We  have  heard 
it  expressed   from  our  colleagues  who 
have  preceded  me  in  paying  a  just  trib- 
ute to  her.   However.  I  should  like  to 
commend  her  for  her  most  recent  victory 
for  the  passage  in  the  House  of  H.R. 
15450.    a   committee    version    of    a    bill 
which  she  originally  sponsored  to  amend 
a  section  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  This  bill  exempts  from  the 
numerical  limitation  on  immigration  any 
immigrant  seeking  to  enter  the  United 
States  solely  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
as  a  missionary,  brother,  nun.  or  sister 
of  a  religious  denomination  and  whose 
services  are  needed  by  such  a  religious 
denomination.  I  cite  this  to  show  that 
our  esteemed  colleague  is  ever  on  the 
side  of  what  Is  right,  just,  and  proper. 

The  correction  of  certain  social  and 
economic  problems  were  always  among 
the  worthy  goals  sought  by  Mrs.  Kelly. 


This  fact  and  also  her  efforts  in  the  in- 
ternational field,  have  not  precluded  her 
being  an  effective  Representative  of  her 
populous  district  of  a  great  metropolis 
for  she  is  as  concerned  with  the  needs 
of  the  people  that  have  repeatedly  sent 
her  to  Congress  as  she  is  with  matters 
in  the  far  corners  of  the  world.  Thus, 
during  the  second  session  of  the  87th 
Congress,  Mrs.  Kelly  was  successful  in 
obtaining  passage  in  the  House  of  her 
legislation  to  reimburse  the  city  of  New 
York  in  the  sum  of  $3.06  million  for 
extraordinary  police  expenses  incurred 
during  the  15th  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  world  recognizes  the  great  quali- 
ties and  outstanding  ability  of  Mrs.  Edna 
F.  Kelly.  She  is  the  recipient  of  the 
Elroy  Alfaro  International  Foundation 
Award  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  In 
1962,  Marymount  College  presented  her 
with  the  Mother  Gerard  Phelan  Award 
for  "leadership  as  a  model  Christian 
woman  in  her  home,  career,  and  her  pub- 
lic life."  She  holds  an  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  humane  letters,  awarded  to 
her  by  Russell  Sage  College  in  1963.  In 
1960.  Mrs.  Kelly  was  the  recipient  of 
the  Second  Annual  Brooklyn  Award  of 
the  Urban  League  of  Greater  New  York. 
In  addition,  she  has  been  honored  by  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal,  the  Federation  of 
Jewish  Philanthropies.  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  of  the  United  States,  and 
by  many  other  organizations. 

It  Is  a  cause  of  deep  regret  that  this 
able  legislator,  this  fine  gentlewoman, 
and  this  effective  fighter  for  Internation- 
al peace  and  understanding,  will  not  be 
with  us  In  the  next  Congress.  To  say 
we  shall  miss  her  greatly  is  an  under- 
statement. I  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
tending to  Mrs.  Edna  F.  Kelly  our  most 
heartfelt  best  wishes  for  a  long  lifetime 
of  health  and  happiness  In  the  years 
that  He  ahead. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  "Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  to  pay  hom- 
age to  our  colleague  from  New  York,  the 
Honorable  Edna  F.  Kelly,  who  has 
graced  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
her  presence  for  19  years. 

The  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
I  Mrs.  Kelly]  came  to  the  House  In  the 
second  session  of  the  81st  Congress,  after 
having  held  important  and  meaningful 
positions  with  the  Democratic  organiza- 
tion in  the  great  State  of  New  York.  She 
received  a  fine  preparation  for  a  career 
in  the  U.S.  Congress  through  her  train- 
ing at  Hunter  College,  from  which  she 
was  graduated  with  a  B.S.  degree  In  his- 
tory and  economics. 

But  Edna  Kelly,  while  splendidly  edu- 
cated and  trained  for  her  career  in  the 
House,  augmented  this  formal  training 
by  her  own  attributes  of  a  breadth  of 
vLsion.  an  inquiring  mind,  and  an  objec- 
tivity of  approach  to  congressional  prob- 
lems which  were  innate  In  her  nature 
and  which  have  manifested  themselves 
on  countless  occasions  during  her  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  House. 

Tlie  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
!  Mrs.  Kelly]  Is  the  third-ranking  mem- 
ber on  the  great  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House,  and  as  a  .senior 
member  of  this  important  committee  she 


serves  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committees on  National  Security  and 
Scientific  Development  Affecting  Foreign 
Policy,  and  on  State  Department  Orga- 
nization and  Foreign  Operations— truly  a 
most  impressive  and  significant  array  of 
assignments  and  duties.  In  addition,  Mrs. 
Kelly  serves  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct. 

But  our  colleague  whom  we  honor  here 
today  is  not  characterized  merely  by  her 
seniority  in  the  House  and  her  presence 
on  important  and  meaningful  commit- 
tees. She  is  more  than  that:  She  Is  truly 
one  of  America's  greatest  ladles,  and  she 
adds  to  this  body  of  the  Congress  not 
only  intellectual  prowess  and  a  keen  and 
penetrating  mind — she  also  contributes  a 
certain  style,  a  flair,  If  you  will,  which 
embodies  the  highest  of  what  we  might 
term  womanly  qualities  without  in  any 
way  diminishing  or  Impairing  her  dem- 
onstrated ability  as  a  competent,  able, 
and  when  the  occasion  demands,  hard- 
hitting legislator. 

Edna  Kelly's  presence  and  her  legis- 
lative expertise  will  be  greatly  missed  in 
the  House  in  the  91st  Congress,  but  I  am 
sure  that  she  will  continue  to  be  a  pro- 
ductive person,  sought  after  for  her  coun- 
sel and  advice  in  the  specialties  she  has 
developed  here  in  the  Congress  over  the 
years  In  her  committee  assignments  and 
appointment  as  fonner  Delegate  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
Edna,  we  salute  you  and  we  are  proud 
of  you.  It  has  been  many  a  day  since 
it  was  necessary  to  prove  that  "women 
are  people,"  but  if  we  happened  to  be 
living  In  those  dark  ages  when  this  was 
a  question  which  was  in  any  way  de- 
batable, your  life  and  your  works,  your 
demeanor    and    your    deportment,    and 
your  dedication,  and  your  accomplish- 
ments and  exquisite  performance  of  your 
duties  would  prove  conclusively,  and  for 
all  time,  not  only  that  women  are  people 
but  they  are  the  ver>'  best  kind  of  people. 
In  setting  aside  this  time  to  honor  and 
to  pay  homage  to  Edna  Kelly,  we  honor 
ourselves  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  she  has  so  singularly  graced. 
Our  best  wishes  for  a  future  conso- 
nant with  the  achievements  of  the  past 
and  present  go  with  you,  Edna,  and  we 
thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts 
for  the  privilege  of  knowing  and  working 
with  you. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  this  year  loses  one 
of  its  finest  Members.  Congresswoman 
Edna  Kelly,  the  dean  of  Democratic 
women  in  the  House. 

Mrs.  Kelly  has  very  diligently  and 
ably  served  her  district  In  Congress  for 
almost  20  years.  She  has  been  a  highly 
respected  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  for  many  years  and 
was  a  U.S.  delegate  to  the  18th  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mrs.  Kelly  has  also  been  a  dedicated 
and  hard-working  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  having  been  elected  as  the 
Democratic  National  Commltteewoman 
from  the  State  of  New  York  on  three 
occasions. 

Her  record  is  one  of  achievement  and 
distinction,  shoving  a  genuine  concern 
for  and  Interest  in  the  people  of  this 
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Nation.  Throughout  her  years  of  service 
In  this  demanding  and  sometimes  frus- 
trating Job.  she  has  never  lost  her  gra- 
cious and  charming  manner.  She  Is  a 
truly  unique  and  remarkable  woman. 

The  people  she  represented  will  miss 
her.  and  so  will  her  many  friends  In  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  PHTI.BIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
woman  Edna  Kelly  is  a  great  Ameri- 
can, one  of  the  finest  women,  and  one 
of  the  outstanding  Members  of  Congress 
that  I  have  ever  known  In  my  long  serv- 
ice in  the  House. 

She  stands  out  like  the  Washington 
Monument — dedicated,  strong  of  convic- 
tion. Arm  of  purpose,  and  totally  devoted 
to  her  work.  She  is  admired,  respected, 
and  loved  by  every  man  and  woman  in 
this  House,  t)ecause  each  and  every  one 
of  us  knows  her  true  worth,  her  amiable, 
personal  qualities,  her  concern  for  the 
country,  her  burning  patriotism,  her 
constant  search  for  high  goals  of 
achievement,  her  untiring  labors  for  the 
lofty  causes  of  government  for  the  peo- 
ple,.to  w^h  she  has  wholeheartedly  ded- 
icated the  best  part  of  her  life. 

Her  background,  education,  and  traln- 
ing  have  Ideally  suited  her  conspicuous- 
ly for  the  public  service.  She  was  born 
Into  a  politically  minded  family  where 
successful,  talented  leadership  was  a 
household  reality. 

From  early  youth,  she  lived  and  moved 
in  an  environment  from  which  she  in- 
evitably drew  many  of  the  fine  lessons 
in  practical  politics  and  government  she 
exemplified  and  utilized  so  well  during 
her  brilliant  career  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

I  have  known  this  oiUstanding  woman 
and  public  servant  sirrce  my  law  school 
days.  Her  devoted  husband,  a  young  man 
of  great  ability,  promise,  and  stature, 
passed  away  when  he  was  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  great  career.  Edna  K£lly  was 
brave  in  her  sorrow  and  resolute  In  her 
ideal  of  carrying  on  in  his  tradition,  and 
she  felt  so  sincerely  and  deeply  about  her 
aim  to  serve  in  public  office  that  he  would 
have  wanted  her  to  do  it. 

Her  illiistrious  record  here  speaks  for 
Itself.  An  acknowledged  leader,  promi- 
nent member  of  our  great  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  Edna  Kblly  is  a  rec- 
ognized specialist  of  highest  repute  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations,  diplomacy,  in- 
ternational policy  and  goeils.  She  has 
labored  with  indefatigable  zeal,  applica- 
tion, and  steadfastness,  and  with  great 
ability  in  her  committee  and  in  the  House 
for  the  many  years  that  she  has  been 
here  to  help  solve  the  great  questions  of 
war  and  peace,  committed  to  the  atten- 
tion and  responsibility  of  her  able,  dis- 
tinguished colleagues. 

No  one  could  have  possibly  done  more 
than  she  did  to  understand  these  difficult 
problems,  and  to  find  answers  for  their 
solutions.  She  has  unselfishly  given  of 
herself  in  her  high  post  of  seniority  on 
the  committee,  and  in  the  House,  and  she 
has  been  noted  throughout  the  Nation 
for  her  fine  work,  her  unwavering  fidel- 
ity to  duty,  her  forward-looking  approach 
and  the  many  substantial,  effective  con- 
tributions that  she  has  made  for  world 
stability  and  peace. 


Moreover,  she  has  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  her  time  to  helping  her  constituency 
and  all  the  people  of  her  district,  who  re- 
quired her  advice  and  assistance. 

She  has  been  deeply  interested  in  the 
things  that  we  might  expect  of  a  capable, 
sensitive  woman,  concerned  as  she  was, 
and  is,  with  the  welfare  of  human  beings, 
men,  women,  and  little  children,  their 
health,  education,  and  care,  their  train- 
ing, their  job  opportunities,  and  employ- 
ment and  general  well-being,  and  she  has 
never  failed  them  during  her  magnificent 
career  in  Congress,  or  at  any  other  time. 
As  I  pointed  out,  Edna  Kelly  has  al- 
ways enjoyed  warm  friendships  with  the 
Members  and  staff  of  the  House,  who 
have  appreciated  her  warm  friendship, 
her  spirit  of  dedication  to  the  finest  tra- 
ditions, ideals,  principles  and  aims  of  this 
great,  deliberative  body,  and  our  un- 
equaled  free  government. 

Edna  Kelly  was  not  really  personally 
defeated  in  the  elections  by  the  esteemed 
and  beloved  chairman  of  oar  great  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  who  received  more 
votes  than  she  did  at  the  polls.  She  was 
the  victim  of  a  redistrlcting  plan,  which 
took  away  a  very  large  part  of  her  own 
district,  and  made  it  necessary  for  her  to 
rim  in  a  new  district,  comprised  largely 
of  new  faces,  and  new  people,  against  one 
of  the  greatest  national  leaders  of  our 
times. 

It  is  indeed  regrettable  that  this  situa- 
tion had  to  arise,  and  interrupt  so  abrupt- 
ly, unexpectedly  and  unjustly  the  meri- 
torious, constructive  career  of  this  gifted, 
talented,  gracious  lady,  who  is  still  in 
the  prime  of  her  powers,  and  ordinarily 
might  be  expected  to  have  many  more 
years  of  fruitful,  productive  service  in  this 
body.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  deeply  re- 
gret the  unusual  circumstances  that 
cause  her  to  leave  this  House. 

I  wish  for  her  and  her  charming  young 
daughter,  and  her  dear  ones,  all  choicest 
blessings  of  continued  good  health,  suc- 
cess, prosperity,  happiness  and  peace  for 
many  years  to  come. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Edna  Kelly's  po- 
htical  career  has  come  to  an  end.  I 
strongly  feel  that  there  will  be  other  op- 
portunities in  the  future,  and  we  hope, 
in  the  not  too  disUait  time,  when  she 
will  be  called  again  by  the  people  to  high 
public  office,  and  to  areas  of  service, 
where  her  training,  experience  and 
knowledge  of  public  affairs,  and  ability 
to  get  things  done,  will  be  valuable  and 
productive. 

I  hope  that,  above  all,  Edna  will  con- 
tinue to  keep  in  touch  with  us  and  visit 
with  us  when  she  can.  because  she  is 
loved,  respected,  esteemed  and  admired 
by  the  Members  of  this  great  Chamber, 
where  she  will  always  be  remembered 
with  warmth,  sincerity  and  affection  and 
where  her  fine  contributions  will  always 
be  gratefully  remembered. 
Best  always.  Edna. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  wonderful 
tributes  which  are  being  paid  to  our  good 
and  distinguished  friend  and  colleague, 
the  lovely  and  charming  gentlewoman 
from  Brookljm,  Edna  P.  Kellt,  who  is 
leaving  the  House  at  the  close  of  this 
Congress. 


Edna  Kelly  has  served  faithfully,  ably 
and  diligently  the  people  of  her  district 
and  this  Nation  during  the  19  years  she 
has  been  a  Member  of  this  body.  She  has 
been  proficient  in  the  parliamentary  and 
legislative  processes  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  as  a  senior  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  will  leave  an  indelible 
mark  of  accomplishment. 

We  wish  her  every  happiness  and  joy 
and  a  long  life  with  good  health  wher- 
ever she  may  be  and  whatever  she  mav 
do. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  dean  of  the  Democratic 
women  in  the  House,  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York,  Mi-s.  Edna  Kelly.  For  21 
years  Edna  Kelly  has  served  her  district. 
State,  and  Nation  with  dignity  and  dis- 
tinction in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  no  Member  of  this  body  i.s 
more  highly  respected  by  their  col- 
leagues than  the  gracious  lady  from 
New  York. 

It  has  been  my  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  have  served  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  for  almost  14  years  with  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York.  I  have 
also  served  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe,  of  which  Edna  Kelly  is  chair- 
man, and  her  leadership  in  this  area  Is 
recognized  by  all  Members  of  this  body. 
I  am  certain  that  each  Member  of  the 
House  who  has  served  with  Edna  Kelly 
takes  pride  in  having  been  associated 
with  this  gracious  lady.  Her  frankness, 
wit,  and  sagacity  will  be  sorely  missed  in 
this  Chamber,  and  her  dedicated  service 
will  be  a  great  loss  to  her  native  State  of 
New  York.  Although  she  will  no  longer 
be  a  Member  of  Congress,  it  is  my  hope 
that  our  Nation  can  continue  from  time 
to  lime  to  coimt  on  the  wise  coimsel  of 
this  distinguished  lady. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  a  void  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  the  91st 
Congress  convenes  without  Edna  Kelly. 
However,  if  hard  work  is  a  prerequisite 
for  fruitful  retirement,  Edna's  retirement 
will  reap  for  her  imtcld  benefits.  Her 
service  has  been  an  inspiration  to  all  of 
us  in  the  House,  and  I  wish  for  her  the 
best  of  everv'thing  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  comment  today  on  the 
retirement  from  Congress  this  year  of 
Congresswoman  Edna  Flannery  Kelly. 
dean  of  the  Democratic  women  in  the 
House,  who  is  leaving  Congress  at  the  end 
of  this  session. 

During  her  18  years  in  the  Congress 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
KIellyI  has  earned  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  all  her  colleagues.  She  has 
served  with  diligence  and  devotion,  and 
has  been  an  excellent  representative  for 
the  people  of  New  York's  12th  District. 
As  a  member  of  the  important  com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  she  has 
demonstrated  a  keen  insight  into  Amer- 
ica's role  in  today's  complex  world. 

Mrs.  Kelly's  presence  will  be  missed 
by  all  Df  us,  but  she  has  certainly  earned 
the  retirement  she  will  soon  be  enjoying. 
I  join  with  all  her  other  friends  in  the 
House  in  wishing  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly]  a  long  and 
happy  retirement. 
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Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  rewards  of  my  service  in  the  Con- 
gress is  the  friendship  which  I  enjoy 
with  Edna  Kelly. 

Initially,  I  was  so  impressed  with  her 
capabilities,  the  maimer  in  which  she 
discharged  her  responsibilities  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  and  the  expertise 
she  quite  obviously  had  developed  rele- 
vant to  her  many  assignments:  ranking 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, U.S.  delegate  to  the  United  Nations. 
Chairman  of  the  Canada-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Group,  just  to  name 
a  few. 

As  a  fellow  New  Yorker,  I  am  most 
cognizant  of  the  vacuum  her  absence 
will  create  in  this  delegation  as  well  as 
in  the  full  Congress.  Not  only  those  of 
New  York,  but  the  entire  Nation  is  in- 
debted to  this  charming  lady  for  her 
dedication  to  the  best  interests  of  man- 
kind as  manifested  through  her  public 
service. 

As  she  pursues  the  road  ahead,  I  am 
confident  that  Edna  Kelly  will  con- 
tinue to  make  available  her  talent  for 
whatever  good  and  humanitarian  serv- 
ice it  might  provide.  I  pray  that  God 
will  bestow  upon  her  His  choicest  bless- 
ings, good  health,  happiness,  and  suc- 
cess. 

Although  we  will  no  longer  enjoy  our 
association  in  the  Congress,  I  treasure 
our  friendship  which  will  always  endure. 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  19  years  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  people  of  the  12th  Con- 
gressional District.  Brookyln,  N.Y..  have 
been  fortunate  in  having  the  services 
of  Representative  Edna  F.  Kelly.  My 
parents  of  blessed  memory,  and  my 
.sisters  and  'brothers  all  lived  in  Edna's 
district.  She  was  our  family  Representa- 
tive in  Congress. 

During  the  last  4  years,  Edna  has  be- 
come my  good  friend  and  colleague.  Her 
experience  and  willingness  to  help  her 
colleagues,  and  new  Members  has  won 
for  Edna  Kelly,  the  respect  and  grati- 
tude of  all  House  Members. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  she  has  demonstrated 
rare  legislative  skills  and  has  been  an 
outstanding  floor  manager  of  bills  re- 
lating to  European  affairs. 

Edna  is  a  charming  and  warm  person 
who  has  become  a  leader  among  both 
men  and  women  of  the  Congress.  My 
colleagues  who  have  served  in  the  House 
longer  than  I.  have  already  recited  high- 
lights from  the  long  list  of  legislative 
accomplishments  which  Edna  Kelly  has 
placed  in  the  record  books.  She  can  point 
with  pride  to  that  record,  but  I  like  to 
think  of  Edna  Kelly  not  only  in  terms 
of  a  legislator  but  as  a  Representative 
always  ready  to  serve  the  people  or  her 
district,  lending  a  helping  hand  where- 
ever  she  can  be  of  assistance  to  constit- 
uent or  friend. 

As  a  colleague  in  the  New  York  dele- 
eatlon.  I  have  seen  Edna  demonstrate 
loyalty  to  her  party  and  above  all  to 
her  country.  Her  sense  of  patriotism  and 
deep  feeling  for  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation  has  been  the  hallmark  during  her 
19  years  of  public  service. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  field  of  public  serv- 
ice needs  people  like  Edna  Kelly  and 
she  will  be  sorely  missed  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
gentlelady  from  Brooklyn,  the  Honor- 
able Edna  F.  Kelly,  who  has  so  ably 
represented  New  York's  12th  Congres- 
sional District  for  almost  19  years.  While 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  honor  Edna  Kelly, 
it  is  with  great  regret  that  I  anticipate 
the  departure  from  the  House  of  one  of 
its  distaff  Members,  of  whom,  I  am  sure, 
the  gentlemen  here  will  agree  with  me, 
there  are  already  too  few. 

Edna  Kelly  is  one  of  the  great  ladles 
to  have  served  in  this  House,  but  she 
has  also  been  one  of  its  outstanding 
Members  without  reference  to  gender 
and  it  is  certainly  not  only  because 
she  is  a  lady  that  we  shall  miss  her  here. 
Her  diligence,  her  keen  mind,  her  drive 
and  energy  have  enabled  her  to  compile 
a  record  of  service  to  her  constituents, 
to  this  House  and  to  her  counti-y  that  is 
truly  remarkable.  She  need  bow  to  no 
one  in  her  skill  in  the  use  of  those  tools 
which  are  the  mark  of  an  able  legis- 
lator— debate  and  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure. Yet.  even  when  Edna  gets  her 
Irish  up.  she  is  ever  the  Iswiy. 

Edna  Kelly  came  to  Congress  about 
a  year  before  I  did,  and  in  these  18 
years  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  come 
to  respect  and  admire  her  greatly  and 
have  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  association 
we  have  had.  I  have  observed  that  that 
feeling  is  shared  by  her  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Edna,  I  certainly  wish  you  the  very 
best  of  health  and  happiness  as  you 
leave  us,  and  I  know  that  your  outstand- 
ing record  of  service  to  your  fellow  man 
will  be  continued  wherever  you  go. 
May  God  bless  you. 
Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  many 
women  are  sent  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  those  who  have  been  en- 
trusted the  task  of  representing  their 
congressional  districts  have  performed 
magnificently. 

Besides  adding  beauty  and  warmth  to 
the  Congress,  these  women  have  made 
many  valuable  contributions  and  have  let 
it  be  known  that  they  can  hold  their  own 
in  the  ixilitical  arena. 

Foremost  among  these  is  Representa- 
tive Edna  Flannery  Kelly,  who  has  been 
a  Member  of  Congress  for  nearly  20 
years. 

I  can  recall  the  days  when  only  one 
woman,  Jeanette  Rankin,  of  Montana, 
served  in  the  House.  I  have  witnessed  the 
increase  throughout  the  nearly  30  years 
that  I  have  been  here. 

We  have  had  and  have  now  in  the 
House  what  is  perhaps  the  strongest  con- 
tingent of  femininity  in  congressional 
history. 

It  is  in  this  group  that  Edna  Kelly 
stands  out,  not  only  as  an  attractive 
woman  of  warmth,  but  as  a  skilled  legis- 
lator. 

We  often  hear  the  human  cry  of  equal 
rights  and  recognition  for  women.  There 
is  no  doubt  In  anybody's  mind  who  knows 
her,  that  Edna  Kelly  merits  equal  rights 


in  her  own  name  and  demands  recogni- 
tion through  her  talents. 

Edna  Kelly  can  hold  her  own  and 
through  sheer  ability  and  personal  mag- 
nitude need  not  ask  or  give  quarter.  It  Is 
this  body's  loss  that  Edna  will  not  return, 
but  it  is  this  body's  hope  that  one  day  In 
the  future  she  shall  again  be  among  us. 
She  is  a  wonderful  person. 
Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speakter.  all  of  us  in 
the  New  York  delegation  should  feel  sin- 
cere personal  regrets  that  Congress- 
woman  Edna  Kelly  is  concluding  her 
service  in  the  Congress.  We  hope  her  ab- 
sence will  be  a  very  brief  interval. 

In  an  activity  such  as  Congress,  a  world 
of  men,  which  is  often  weighed  down 
with  undue  seriousness  and  severe  con- 
flict, it  has  l)een  stimulating  and  cheer- 
ful to  have  amongst  us  a  lady  who  never 
fails  to  be  jolly.  Edna  Kelly  is  one  of  the 
rare  persons  of  great  buoyancy  who  keep 
the  world  from  going  grim. 

It  is  all  the  more  to  her  credit  that  she, 
as  a  woman,  could  maintain  in  a  mans 
world  a  light  touch  that  we  men  have 
lost  from  our  grasp.  Edna  Kelly  is  in- 
variably one  to  uphold  the  cause  of  the 
young  and  the  old  and  the  downtrodden 
who  deserve  support  and  sympathy.  This 
she  provides  from  a  great  reservoir  of 
courage  and  inner  strength. 

All  of  us  in  the  Democratic  Party  of 
the  State  of  New  York  are  aware  of  the 
contributions  made  by  Edna  in  so  many 
aspects  of  State  and  party  activity — her 
service  as  national  committeewoman ; 
her  high  standing  in  the  councils  of  the 
State  organization;  her  willingness  to 
help  others,  and  her  active  and  always 
spirited  concern  for  every  problem. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  been  privileged  during  the  years  I 
have  served  in  the  House  to  have  the 
wisdom  as  well  as  the  charm  of  some 
truly  outstanding  lady  legislators.  My 
good  friend  Edna  Kelly  is  certainly  one 
of  these. 

No  one,  man  or  woman,  could  have 
served  her  congressional  district  or  the 
Nation  more  capably  than  Representa- 
tive Kelly  has  done.  She  has  been  a  tire- 
less worker  in  the  Democratic  Party  and 
a  voice  of  maturity  and  soimd  judgment 
on  th^  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  We 
have  relied  on  both  her  help  and  her 
recommendations  and  she  has  never  let 
us  down.  But  beyond  that,  she  has  never 
failed  to  be  both  a  friend  and  a  lady  of 
wit  and  graciousness. 

I  am  sure  her  years  ahead  will  be  full 
of  wonderful  things  for  her. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  real  pleasure  to  serve  with  E)dna 
Kelly  for  18  years  in  the  Congress.  Dur- 
ing these  years  I  have  learned  to  resE>ect 
and  admire  Edna,  as  we  familiarly  call 
her.  Although  we  sit  on  different  sides 
of  the  aisle,  there  have  been  many  oc- 
casions when  we  found  ourselves  in  total 
agreement  on  legislative  proposals  of 
great  importance  to  our  coimtry. 

I  would  call  Edna  Kelly  a  real  stal- 
wart. She  is  one  who  has  convictions 
and  the  courage  to  stand  by  such  convic- 
tions. In  the  fullest  sense  she  has  ren- 
dered outstanding  service  not  only  to  her 
district  but  to  the  coimtry  as  a  whole, 
particularly  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  To  the  committee's 
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deliberations  she  has  brought  a  real 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
many  complexities  of  foreign  affairs 
possessed  by  few. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  with 
her  on  the  new  Ethics  Committee  of  the 
House.  Her  keen  mind  and  Insight  into 
problems  that  came  before  our  commit- 
tee has  been  a  real  contribution. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  beyond  measure 
for  me  to  know  and  to  work  with  Edna 
Kklly.  I  feel  privileged  to  call  her  a 
friend,  and  I  extend  to  her  my  very,  very 
best  personal  wishes  for  every  joy  in  the 
years  ahead.  We  will  miss  her  in  this 
great  body. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  New  York  and  others  in  paying  a 
brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  a  lovely, 
charming  and  gracious  lady,  and  col- 
league. Congresswoman  Edna  P.  Kelly, 
of  Brooklyn.  N.Y..  who  is  leaving  the 
Congress. 

Mrs.  Kelly  has  not  only  contributed 
greatly 'in  terms  of  service  and  dedica- 
tion in  the  public  interest  her  grace  and 
charm  have  brightened  our  days  and  our 
work  in  the  Congress. 

Mrs.  KxLLY  is  a  public-spirited  lady 
with  the  highest  ideals.  She  is  intensely 
interested  in  helping  the  underprivileged 
and  she  has  been  a  stalwart  of  strengtli 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
working  toward  world  peace.  She  has 
served  with  distinction  in  the  House  and 
is  leaving  at  the  end  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress and  will  be  sorely  missed  in  the  91st 
Congress.  I  consider  Edna  Kelly  to  he 
one  of  my  personal  friends  and  I  regret 
that  she  is  leaving  at  the  end  of  lliis 
session,  but  I  know  her  interests  will  con- 
tinue in  many  areas  of  public  service. 

It  was  my  pleasure  recently  to  sei-ve 
with  Mrs.  Kelly  on  the  Committee  en 
Standards  of  OCBcial  Conduct.  Here  her 
contributions  to  the  preparation  uf  a 
code  of  conduct  for  the  Members  of  the 
House  were  most  important  and  most 
constructive.  She  has  also  contributed 
greatly  to  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction and  fidelity  her  district.  State, 
and  Nation. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  Mrs. 
Kelly  every  good  luck  and  success  as  she 
retires — she  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  the  many 
others  which  have  expressed  their 
esteem  for  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York,  Edna  Planner y  Kelly. 

She  has  served  faithfully  in  this  body 
since  the  second  session  of  the  81st  Con- 
gress. She  has  been  most  effective  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  has  impressively  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe. 

Her  great  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs 
were  of  tremendous  assistance  to  the 
United  States  when  she  was  called  upon 
to  serve  as  a  delegate  to  the  18th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  In 
that  capacity  she  gained  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  representatives  of  all 
over  the  world. 

Her  overall  effectiveness  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  is  demonstrated  by  her 
part  in  such  programs  as  the  Mutual 


Security  Act,  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  the 
Arms  Control  Act,  and  the  Federal  As- 
sistance Act. 

Congresswoman  Kelly,  because  of  her 
outstanding  fitness,  ability,  and  Integrity 
was  named  to  the  important  new  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 

She  will  be  sorely  missed  in  the  ses- 
•slons  to  come.  I  can  only  say  that  we 
are  not  only  losing  a  great  Congress- 
woman,  we  are  losing  a  great  lady. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  we  note  the  departure 
from  the  House  at  the  close  of  this  session 
of  our  distinguished  colleague  Edna  F. 
Kelly.  For  20  years,  she  has  ably  repre- 
sented the  12th  District  of  New  York. 
During  this  extended  period,  she  has 
worked  hard  for  causes  claiming  her 
loyalty  and  earned  widespread  respect  for 
her  ability  and  resourcefulness. 

In  the  field  of  international  relations 
she  has  made  an  enviable  record.  Having 
t)ecome  quite  senior  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  she  has  spearheaded 
many  legislative  programs,  debating 
forcefully  and  persuasively. 

Yet  the  best  index  of  appreciation  for 
her  excellent  service  is  found  in  the 
loyalty  of  her  constituents  who  proudly 
returned  her  to  this  House  election  alter 
election.  Only  the  vicissitudes  of  redls- 
tiicting  interrupted  continuous  approval. 

Edna  will  be  greatly  missed  from  this 
body  and  we  wish  for  her  all  that  is  best 
for  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  regret  that  I  note  the  retirement  of 
Mrs.  Edna  Kelly,  Representative  of  the 
12th  District  of  New  York,  from  Congress. 

Mrs.  Kelly  has  been  my  colleague 
on  the  New  York  delegation.  She  has 
also  been  my  collaborator  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  where  she 
served  with  great  distinction  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe. 

Mrs.  Kelly  is  much  respected  in  this 
body  for  her  deep  understanding  of  for- 
eign affairs,  as  well  as  for  her  deep  com- 
passion for  the  needy  members  of  our 
society. 

I  might  also  add  that  her  handsome 
demeanor  and  her  feminine  charm  con- 
tributed much  to  the  sessions  of  Congress, 
as  well  as  to  our  committee  meetings. 

Mrs.  Kelly  and  I  fought  many  battles 
together  in  Congress,  usually  on  the  same 
side  but  occasionally  as  opponents.  She 
is  a  woman  of  deep  conviction  and  much 
tenacity,  but  she  is  as  gracious  in  victory 
as  she  is  gallant  in  defeat.  Mrs.  Kelly, 
always  a  lady,  invariably  brought  out  the 
most  gentlemanly  qualities  in  her  male 
colleagues. 

I  will  miss  Mrs.  Kelly,  in  committee 
and  on  the  floor.  She  has  served  her  coun- 
try and  her  constituents  well.  I  am  sure 
she  will  continue  to  give  her  best  to  her 
country,  even  in  retirement.  I  believe  we 
will  hear  from  her  again,  speaking  as  she 
always  does  with  dignity  and  authority. 
I  wish  Mrs.  Kelly  a  happy  and  produc- 
tive retirement. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives convenes  in  January,  among  those 
missing  will  be  our  charming,  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Honorable  Edna 
P.  Kelly,  of  Brooklyn. 

Since  the  second  session  of  the  81st 
Congress  she  has  served  the  12th  Dis- 


trict of  New  York  and  the  Nation  in  an 
outstanding  manner. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  with  her  will  miss  her,  as  will 
those  she  has  been  privileged  to  serve. 
It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  her 
many  friends  in  congratulating  her  on 
a  job  well  done. 

Mrs.  Johnson  joins  me  in  wishing  her 
much  happiness  and  success  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  this  House,  our 
good  friend,  the  lovely  gentlewoman 
from  New  York,  the  Honorable  Edna  F. 
Kelly. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  ser^■e  with 
Mrs.  Kelly  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  for  nearly  19  years.  Durinu 
that  time  we  had  ample  opportimity  to 
consult  closely  on  matters  before  the 
committee.  I  can  say  with  all  honesty 
that  there  are  few  people  in  my  ac- 
quaintance here  in  the  House  who  have 
as  keen  and  as  wide  an  interest  in  for- 
eign policy  matters  as  does  Edna  Kelly. 
She  has  been  one  of  the  stanchest  sup- 
porters of  a  forward  looking  and  positive 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Europe,  she  has  dealt 
with  problems  of  foreign  policy  which 
were  frequently  very  sensitive  and  com- 
plex. These  special  difficulties  never  dis- 
suaded her  from  her  tasks. 

As  most  Members  know,  Edna  Kelly 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  in 
this  House  in  support  of  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program,  the  Battle  Act,  the  Peace 
Corps  Act.  the  Aims  Control  Act.  and 
many  other  measures  vital  to  the  secu- 
rity and  the  long-range  interests  of  our 
Nation. 

Those  of  us  who  will  return  to  the  91st 
Congress  will  sorely  miss  Edna  Kelly. 
We  hope,  however,  that  her  wide  experi- 
ence in  this  great  legislative  body  and 
her  insight  and  wisdom  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy  will  continue  to  be  at  the 
service  of  our  Nation. 

To  Edna  Kelly— a  good  fighter  for 
good  causes,  a  good  friend,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished American — go  our  very  best 
wishes  for  success  in  all  her  future  un- 
dertakings. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  privilege  to  join  with  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  in  paying  eminently 
merited  tribute  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league and  my  dear  friend  Edna  Kelly, 
the  gentlelady  from  New  York. 

Edna  Kelly  is  a  uniquely  charming 
and  graceful  lady;  she  is  an  outstand- 
ingly intelligent  and  effective  legislative 
leader:  she  is  a  generous  and  compas- 
sionate person.  She  has  served  her  dis- 
trict. State,  and  Nation  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress for  some  19  years  with  Intense 
patriotic  diligence  and  extraordinary 
distinction. 

For  her  immense  contribution  to  the 
progress  of  international  understanding, 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  especially  as  chair- 
lady  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe, 
she  has  been  recognized  throughout  the 
world  as  a  true  symbol  of  American 
desire  and  leadership  for  global  under- 
standing, trust,  goodwill,  and  peace. 
Multitudes  of  people  everywhere  know 
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Edna  Kelly  to  be  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished women  and  effective  legislative 
leaders  of  modem  history.  Beyond  these 
public  distinctions  we.  who  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  with  her,  know  her 
to  be  a  warm,  kindly  human  being,  al- 
ways interested  In  her  colleagues  and 
always  ready  with  an  encouraging  word 
and  generous  help  to  anyone  who  needed 

it. 

In  all  her  p)ersonal  and  public  activi- 
ties Edna  Kelly  exemplifies  the  highest 
qualities  of  the  ideally  intelligent,  cul- 
tured, and  dedicated  American  women, 
wife,  mother,  and  national  legislative 
leader.  Her  success  has  given  heart  to 
all  women  throughout  the  country  and 
the  world  to  involve  themselves  in  de- 
voted public  service. 

Edna  Kelly's  high  example  of  dili- 
gent, dedicated  patriotic  service  to  her 
people  and  her  country  will  remain  as  a 
permanent  inspiration  to  us  who  go  on 
and  those  who  will  come  after  us  in  this 
body.  We  who  are  her  friends  will  sorely 
miss  her  here.  We  earnestly  hope  she  will 
come  back  often  to  visit  and  reinspire  us 
with  her  glowing  charm  and  spirit.  In 
the  meantime  we  pray  the  Lord  will  bless 
all  her  further  ambitions  and  endeavors 
with  continuing  good  health,  fortune,  and 
increasing  success. 

Mr.  0"HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
If  I  were  to  be  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States,  whatever  my  party.  I 
would  commission  the  Honorable  Edna 
F  Kelly  as  ambassador  at  large  to  the 
nations  of  Europe.  It  would  be  a  tragic 
blimder  if  a  Republican  administration, 
no  less  than  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion, should  permit  this  remarkable  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  to  be  lost  to  the 
public  service  of  her  country. 

As  chairman  of  the  European  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  she  has  labored  with  such  dill- 
pence  and  brilliant  grasp  of  her  subject 
that  she  is  universally  recognized  as  one 
of  the  great  authorities  on  European  af- 
fairs in  Washington.  By  years  of  hard 
labor,  and  in  the  spirit  of  real  dedication 
to  a  mission,  she  has  acquainted  herself 
with  the  problems  of  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  aspiraticxns  of  their  peo- 
ples. 

I  have  never  known  a  time  when  Edna 
Kelly  consulted  her  owti  ease  and  com- 
fort. If  there  was  a  problem  for  which 
an  answer  was  imperative,  or  a  decision 
based  upon  understanding  and  wisdom 
was  required.  Edna  Kelly  did  her  home- 
work with  a  tireless  faithfulness  and 
thoroughness  that  well  could  set  the  pat- 
tern and  the  pace  for  all  her  colleagues 
in  the  Congress. 

She  holds  the  admiration  and  the  af- 
fection of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  both  the  Republican 
members  and  the  Democratic  members, 
and  all  I  am  sure  will  agree  heartily  with 
what  I  have  said  in  appraisal  of  her 
character,  her  ability,  her  industry,  and 
her  dedication. 

First  of  all.  Edna  Kelly  is  a  lady,  a 
lady  in  the  finest  expression  of  woman- 
hood, a  lady  of  quality  In  the  sense  that 
unaffected  devotion  to  the  simple  virtues. 
Including  those  of  loyalty  and  human 
imderstanding  and  compassion,  are  the 
tests  by  which  we  determine  quality.  In 


the  performance  of  her  congressional  du- 
ties, in  her  representation  of  the  men. 
women,  and  children  of  her  district,  she 
has  had  peers  but  no  superiors  among 
the  men  who  have  been  her  colleague  In 
10  Congresses. 

For  close  to  20  years.  Edna  Kelly  has 
been  my  friend  and  my  counselor.  For 
the  sunshine  she  has  brought  me.  for  the 
guidance  she  has  given  me  as  we  worked 
together  all  these  many  years  hoping  to 
build  a  strong  and  lasting  foreign  policy 
for  our  beloved  coimtry  and  dreaming 
together  of  the  days  when  there  would 
be  no  wars  and  no  poverty.  I  am  deeply 
thankful. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  a 
most  deserving  tribute  to  Representative 
Edna  P.  Kelly.  She  has  not  only  been 
a  poised  and  gracious  lady  throughout 
her  tenure  of  office,  but  she  has  been  an 
astute  and  dedicated  legislator  who  en- 
joys the  respect  and  admiration  of  her 
colleagues  of  both  parties.  Edna  Kelly 
has  been  a  devoted  public  servant  since 
she  entered  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  second  session  of  the  81st 
Congress,  and  her  contributions  to  her 
district  and  fellow  Americans  are  widely 
recognized. 

Representative  Kelly  will  be  greatly 
missed  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  She  has 
my  warm  best  wishes  for  every  happiness 
and  fulfillment  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
known  the  distinguished  gentlelady  from 
New  York,  the  Honorable  Edna  P.  Kelly, 
since  she  first  came  to  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. We  became  friends  my  first  year 
and  she  was  a  freshman  Member,  too.  I 
grew  to  know  her  as  an  effective  legisla- 
tor. She  was  cooperative  and  intelligent, 
and  one  who  most  certainly  gained  the 
respect  of  all  Members  of  the  House  re- 
gardless of  party  affiliation.  She  will  be 
missed  by  all  Members  of  the  Congress. 
She  has  served  with  distinction  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  her  role 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  very 
effective.  I  am  proud  to  join  others  in 
saluting  her  as  the  90th  Congress  comes 
to  its  close. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe. 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
closely  with  the  Congresswoman  from 
New  York  LMrs.  Kelly]  over  the  past  4 
years,  and  I  join  the  House  in  paying 
tribute  to  her  service  and  offering  best 
wishes  on  her  retirement. 

As  a  new  member  of  the  committee 
and  subcommittee,  I  found  her  leader- 
ship and  consideration  invaluable,  and  I 
remember  particularly  the  study  mission 
to  Elastern  Europe  and  NATO  which  we 
undertook  under  her  chairmanship  prior 
to  the  convening  of  the  90th  Congress. 

Today,  we  have  been  bitterly  reminded 
again  of  the  need  for  enlightened  and 
balanced  judgment  on  American  policy 
toward  both  East  and  West  Europe.  As 
we  consider  the  future  course  of  that 
policy,  in  the  wake  of  the  Czechoslovak- 
Ian  crisis,  it  is  more  crucial  than  ever 
before  that  we  have  Americans  both  in- 
side and  outside  the  Government  who 
understand  the  intricacies  of  European 
p>oUtics  and  the  implications  of  develop- 


ments there  on  American  Interests  and 
policies. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Mrs.  Kklly  will 
continue  to  contribute  to  Congress  and 
the  Nation  her  unique  experience  and 
expertise  in  this  vital  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  my  own  personal  appre- 
ciation to  Congresswoman  Kelly  and  my 
warmest  wishes  for  the  future. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, paying  tribute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Brooklyn,  the  Honorable  Edna  P. 
Kelly,  leaves  me  with  mixed  emotions. 
I  am  happy  and  proud  on  one  hand  to 
salute  a  great  Congresswoman  and  good 
friend,  but  I  am  saddened  and  troubled 
by  the  fact  that  when  the  91st  Congress 
convenes  she  will  not  be  with  us.  These 
Halls  will  not  be  the  same  without  her. 
Our  friendship,  and  that  is  a  pale 
phrase  to  describe  my  fefellngs  toward 
Edna  Kelly,  go  back  to  when  she  was 
research  director  for  the  New  York  State 
Democratic  Party — and  I  will  not  em- 
barrass the  gentlewoman,  nor  myself,  by 
saying  how  many  years  ago  that  was. 
Prior  to  that  I  knew  her  late,  fine  hus- 
band, Ed  Kelly.  She  was  a  dedicated 
worker  then  and  she  still  is.  She  was  a 
gracious  lady  then  and  she  still  is.  It  was 
a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  know  her 
then  and  it  still  is.  And  it  will  continue  to 
be  in  the  future. 

To  talk  of  Edna  Kelly's  record  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  to  talk 
of  a  brilliant  one.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  chroniclers  of  what  we  do  here 
will  place  her  on  the  side  of  the  ledger 
reserved  for  the  great  ones.  She  deserves 
it.  She  has  served  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  practically  since 
coming  to  Congress  and  has  been  a  tower 
of  strength  to  the  committee  and  its 
members.  For  the  past  13  years  Edna 
Kelly  has  been  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  BXirope  of  that  committee 
and  through  the  years  has  been  keeping 
watch  over  our  diplomatic  and  nondiplo- 
matic  relations. 

Last  year  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  demonstrated  their 
firm  belief  in  her  by  unanimously  electing 
her  to  the  House  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct,  a  fitting  testi- 
monial to  the  high  moral  principles 
which  have  been  her  standard  through- 
out her  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  possible  to  fill 
all  the  pages  in  this  copy  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  with  glowing  phrases 
describing  the  many  wonderful  things 
alwut  Edna  Kelly.  But  suffice  it  to  say 
that  we  are  saddened  at  losing  a  dear 
friend. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Weaker,  for  the 
past  20  years,  my  good  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Edna  Plannery 
Kelly,  has  served  in  this  Chamber. 

At  this  session's  end.  Mrs.  Kelly  will 
retire  from  Congress,  and  we  shall  all 
miss  her.  Edna  has  served  with  distinc- 
tion and  outstanding  devotion  to  her 
duties  as  a  U.S.  Representative. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege 
to  know  and  serve  with  Edna  these  past 
4  years,  and  I  wish  her  every  happiness 
for  the  future 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  singu- 
lar pleasure  for  me  lo  honor  one  of  the 
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truly  outstanding  women  of  our  time. 
Congresswoman  Edna  P.  Killy.  As  the 
Representative  from  the  12th  District  of 
New  York.  Mrs.  Kzlly  has  lent  gracious- 
ness  and  dignity  to  our  body  for  the  past 
19  years. 

Mrs.  Ktlly's  record  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  truly  an  Impressive 
one  Serving  with  distinction  on  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  she 
has  efBciently  and  effectively  chaired  the 
prestigious  subcommittee  on  Europe.  In 
addition,  she  has  served  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  and 
ably  represented  our  country  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  18th  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  admiration  that  we  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  feel  for  Mrs.  Kelly. 
the  dean  of  Democratic  women,  tran- 
scends political  philosophy  and  party 
affiliation.  Her  warmth  and  femininty 
have  brightened  the  floor  of  the  House: 
her  incisive  thinking  and  perceptive 
analysis  of  social  issues  have  improved 
much  ot  our  legislation.  Our  personal 
fondness-  for  a  true  gentlewoman  is 
coupled  with  the  highest  regard  for  her 
unequaled  service  to  her  district  and  her 
country. 

My  very  best  wishes  go  with  Mrs. 
Kelly  on  her  retirement. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  90th 
Congress  draws  to  a  close,  we  cannot 
help  but  feel  a  measure  of  sadness  as 
many  In  this  body  take  leave  to  enter 
another  way  of  life.  Those  of  us  who 
may  rettim  to  the  91st  Congress  will  look 
for  many  familiar  faces  and  not  find 
them. 

Thus,  while  it  was  neither  of  our  do- 
ing emd  certainly  not  to  our  liUng.  when 
Edna  Kelly  and  I  were  thrust  into  the 
political  arena  together,  it  was.  of  coiirse. 
obvious  that  only  one  of  us  would  re- 
turn. We  were  primary  opponents,  each. 
I  believe,  worthy  of  the  other  We  had 
both  tried  to  the  best  of  our  Judgment 
to  serve  our  people  well,  both  of  us  dedi- 
cated to  the  welfare  of  our  country.  We 
embraced  the  highest  Ideals,  in  the  light 
of  our  own  judgment,  of  our  party. 

Edna  has  graced  these  halls,  not  only 
with  the  vivacity  tliat  so  becomes  her. 
but  with  energy  Years  of  service  lie 
ahead  for  Edna  Kelly  to  our  people  and 
our  country,  and  I  know  that  she  will 
discharge  whatever  responsibilities  she 
takes  upon  herself  with  the  courage  and 
the  vigor  she  has  proven  herself  to 
possess. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  zeal  and  the  dedication  of  our  col- 
league the  Honorable  Edna  Kelly,  from 
New  York,  a  Representative  in  this  body 
for  nearly  20  years,  has  been  unparal- 
leled. It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  sadness 
that  I  note  she  will  be  ending  her  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  House  when  this 
session  of  Congress  draws  to  a  close. 

Ehirlng  the  years  of  Mrs.  Kelly's  serv- 
ice to  her  country  and  to  her  State,  the 
world  has  gone  through  disruptive  and 
difficult  change.  As  a  key  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
she  has  played  an  integral  part  in 
the  remarkable  role  of  this  Nation  In 
aiding  men  of  good  will  to  establish  peace. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
H^irope.  she  has  sponsored  and  guided 


through  the  House  legislation  of  great 
importance  to  the  friendly  and  coopera- 
tive relationship  between  ourselves  and 
our  European  friends.  She  personally  has 
added  her  efforts  to  the  cause  of  peace 
and  to  the  dialog  of  progress  in  her  posi- 
tion as  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations.  Her  advocacy  of 
freedom,  her  diligence  to  see  freedom  In- 
sured for  those  who  prize  It  and  her  ef- 
forts to  have  it  extended  to  those  who 
seek  It.  demand  our  profound  admira- 
tion In  a  time  when  its  existence  is  again 
threatened.  We  can  find  example  in  the 
boundless  effort  of  her  work. 

But  it  is  in  the  House  Itself  where  her 
watchfulness  and  good  counsel  have 
made  her  a  valuable  colleague  and  a 
trusted  friend.  Her  Celtic  wit  and  femi- 
nine charm  will  be  missed ;  her  dedicated 
service  in  this  House  will  be  remem- 
bered. 

Mr.  DORN  Mr.  Speaker.  19  years  of 
devoted  service  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation  and  to  her  constituents  in  the 
12th  Congressional  EMstrlct  of  New  York 
will  come  to  an  end  for  Congresswoman 
Edna  P.  Kelly  when  we  adjourn  this 
session  of  the  90th  Congress, 

It  has  been  my  great  pleasure  to  work 
with  this  great  American  during  these 
years.  I  have  witnessed  her  devotion  and 
loyalty  to  the  best  principles  of  Democ- 
racy. Her  long  service  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  this  House  has  been 
outstanding.  Her  contributions  to  the 
preservation  of  our  Nation  and  the 
growth  of  this  country  Into  the  world's 
leading  power  are  innumerable. 

Mrs.  Kelly's  many  years  of  hard  work 
in  behalf  of  the  Democratic  Party,  even 
before  she  became  a  XJ3.  Representa- 
tive, stand  out  in  the  best  traditions  of 
concern  and  Involvement  In  our  impor- 
tant political  system. 

It  Is  with  regret  that  I  say  goodbye  to 
Congresswoman  Kelly,  and  the  out- 
standing leadership  she  has  exhibited 
will  be  missed  here  In  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
there  are  so  many  Members  absent  today 
who  I  know  would  want  their  remarks 
to  appear  in  the  Record  following  the 
remarks  now  being  made  with  reference 
to  our  colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  fMrs.  Kelly  I.  I  have  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  insert  their 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  now  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  TMrs. 
Kelly  J . 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  very 
difficult  for  me  to  respond  at  this  point. 
For  19  years,  the  people  of  Brooklyn 
designated  me  as  their  representative  In 
the  U.S.  Congress.  Their  problems,  their 
dreams  and  aspirations,  their  convic- 
tions and  their  strength,  became  my  own. 
Here  in  this  great  Hall,  the  views  of 
my  constituents,  their  concurrence  in 
and  their  dissent  from  the  policies  of 
our  National  Government,  became  a  part 
of  recorded  history. 

I  was  fortunate  to  be  their  Represen- 
tative in  Washington. 

There  is  no  greater  honor,  no  greater 
opportunity,  that  could  have  come  to  me 
than  this  service  to  my  community  and 


our  Nation.  In  this  the  greatest  legisla- 
tive body  in  the  world. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  those  who 
elected  me,  and  to  those  who  supported 
me  over  the  years,  for  making  it  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  being  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress Is  a  unique  experience.  It  Is  not. 
In  spite  of  what  some  people  think,  an 
easy  task.  The  hours  are  long  and  iiregu- 
lar.  the  travel  back  and  forth  to  the  dis- 
trict tiring,  the  constituents'  problems 
demanding. 

In  addition,  we  are  called  upon  to  deal 
with  himdreds  of  national  and  interna- 
tional Issues  each  year — many  of  them 
very  complex  and  controversial,  a  few 
relatively  simple  and  unimportant. 

At  times,  the  future  of  this  country, 
and  of  freedom  Itself,  htmgs  In  the  bal- 
ance, awaiting  our  decision  on  some  cru- 
cial issue. 

Those  moments  are  not  easy,  and  the 
burdens  of  responsibility  do  not  rest 
lightly  on  our  shoulders. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  being  a  Member  of 
Congress  is  also  a  most  rewarding  ex- 
perience. 

During  my  19  years  here,  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  serve  In  the  Congress  with 
some  of  the  most  outstanding  people, 
and  the  most  inspiring  leaders,  that  oui- 
Nation  has  ever  produced. 

I  have  seen  more  personal  courage, 
more  dedication  to  the  public  good,  more 
honesty  here  than  I  have  encountered 
any  other  place. 

And  I  have  also  seen  here  a  lot  of 
patience,  a  lot  of  willingness  to  com- 
promise, a  lot  of  wisdom — the  qiiallties 
which  are  really  necessary  if  a  diverse 
nation  like  ours  is  to  reach  a  decision  on 
the  important  issues  and  to  enjoy  con- 
tinued progress. 

I  feel  proud  and  humble  to  have  been 
a  part  of  this  House. 

To  my  friends  and  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  borne  with 
me.  encouraged  me,  helped  and  supported 
me  through  the  years — and  who  said  .so 
many  generous  and  I  am  certain  unde- 
served things  about  me  today — go  my 
heartfelt  thanks.  I  shall  never  forget  your 
many  kindnesses. 

To  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  whose  patient  but 
firm  leadership  guided  this  House  during 
some  of  the  most  trying  and  turbulent 
years  of  our  Nation's  history,  and  to  the 
other  distinguished  Members  of  the 
House  leadership,  my  deep  appreciation 
for  your  counsel  and  your  help. 

To  my  chairman.  Dr.  Morgan,  and  my 
fellow  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  who  have  always  given 
me  so  generously  of  their  time  and  sup- 
port, my  affectionate  thanks. 

To  my  colleague,  Lee  Sullivan,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri,  who  has 
been  my  stanch  friend.  I  express  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  for  taking  this  time 
which  gives  my  colleagues  the  opportu- 
nity to  pay  tribute  to  me.  I  would  not  be 
human.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  did  not  enjoy 
their  remarks. 

Finally,  to  my  family  and  staff,  who 
have  indulged  and  comforted  me,  borne 
with  my  bad  humors,  tolerated  my  im- 
patience, and  never  denied  me  their 
loyalty  and  support,  my  very  deepest 
gratitude. 
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May  the  good  Lord  reward  all  of  you 
with  His  choicest  blessings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to  take 
leave.  We  have  fought  some  good  fights 
here,  won  some  and  lost  others.  We  have 
tried — all  of  us,  I  know — to  do  our  best 
for  our  country.  I  hope  that  the  verdict 
of  history  will  be  kind  to  us. 


THE  OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1968 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steicer]  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  the  House  will  con- 
sider H.R.  19747,  the  Older  Americans 
.^ct  Amendments  of  1968,  a  bill  that  was 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education  and  the  full 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
While  the  bill  has  many  provisions  of 
significant  importance  to  individuals 
served  by  the  Administration  on  Aging, 
one  provision  Is  of  specific  importance 
and  I  would  like  to  confine  my  remarks 
to  it  today.  It  is  section  8  of  the  bill  and 
a  new  title  'VI  of  the  act,  and  it  is  known 
as  "Service  Roles  in  Retirement."  For  the 
information  of  my  colleagues,  I  will  in- 
sert this  section  of  the  bill  In  Its  entirety 
and  include  testimony  relating  to  it  from 
the  Federal  agencies  who  have  jurisdic- 
tion and  responsibility  for  implementing 
it: 

TTTLE  VI — Service  Roles  in  Retiremcnt 

GRANTS    and    CONTRACTS    FOR    SERVICE    PROJECTS 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grant*  to  or  contracts  with  public 
and  nonprofit  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions to  pay  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  the  development  and  operation 
of  projects  deelgned  to  provide  opportunities 
for  persons  aged  sixty  or  over  to  render  sup- 
portive services  to  children  and  older  persons 
having  exceptional  needs.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  servlcee — 

(1)  to  children  receiving  Institutional  care 
In  hospitals,  homes  for  dependent  and  ne- 
glected children,  or  other  eatabllshments  pro- 
viding care  for  children  on  a  temporary  or 
permanent  residential  basis; 

(2)  In  such  capacltlee  as  aides  or  tutors 
In  day  care  centers  or  nursery  schools,  for 
children  (not  In  residential  situations  de- 
scribed above)  who  are  from  low-Income  fam- 
ilies or  from  urban  or  rural  areas  with  high 
concentrations  or  proportions  of  low-Income 
perrons;  and  with  high  concentrations  or 
proportions  of  low-Income  persons:  and 

(3)  to  older  persona  In  need  of  special, 
personalized  assistance  because  of  physical 
infirmities  or  other  special  circumstances. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  title  pursuant  to 
a  grant  or  contract  may  be  made  (after  nec- 
essary adjustment.  In  the  case  of  grants,  on 
account  of  previously  made  overpayments  or 
underpayments)  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement.  In  such  Installments  and  on 
such  condlUons,  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine. 

coNDmoNs  or  grants  and  contracts 

Sec  602.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make 
any  grant  or  enter  Into  any  contract  under 
this  title  unless  the  grant  appUcatlon  or 
contract  proposal,  as  the  case  may  be,  has 
been  submitted  for  review  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  SUte  agency  (If  any)  established 
or  designated  as  provided  In  section  303 
(a)(1). 

(b)(1)  In  administering  this  title  the  Sec- 
retary shall — 


(A)  give  preference  to  projects  In  which 
priority  will  be  given  In  the  enrollment  of 
participants  to  older  persons  of  low  Income 
who  are  no  longer  In  the  regular  work  force: 
Provided.  That  such  persons  shall  ccastltute 
at  least  75  per  centum  of  the  participants  in 
any  project  described  in  section  601  (a)  which 
Is  funded  under  this  title: 

(B)  award  a  grant  or  contract  only  If  he 
determines  that  the  project  will  not  result 
In  the  displacement  of  employed  workers  or 
Impair  existing  contracts  for  services. 

(2)  The  Secretarv  shall  not  award  a  grant 
or  contract  under  this  title  which  Involves 
a  project  proposed  to  be  undertaken  In  a 
community  served  by  a  community  action 
agency  unless — 

(A)  m  the  case  of  a  project  described  in 
section  601(a),  and  In  other  cases  except 
those  m  which  the  Secretary  may  determine 
that  It  would  be  Inappropriate,  such  agency 
Is  the  applicant  for  such  grant  or  contract, 
or,  If  not.  such  agency  has  been  afforded  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  apply  for  and  re- 
ceive such  award  and  to  administer  or  super- 
vise the  administration  of  the  project;  and 

(B)  In  cases  In  which  such  agency  Is  not 
the  grantee  or  contractor  (Including  cases 
to  which  subparagraph  (A)  applies  but  In 
which  such  agency  has  not  availed  Itself  of 
the  opportunity  to  apply  for  and  receive  such 
award),  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  satisfactory  assurance  that  the 
project  has  been  developed,  and  will  to  the 
extent  appropriate  be  conducted.  In  consul- 
tation with,  or  with  the  participation  of. 
such  agency. 

Subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  In  the  case  of  a  project  which  Is 
to  be  carried  out  by  or  under  the  supervision 
of  the  applicant  throughout  the  State  or  over 
an  area  more  comprehensive  than  that  served 
by  any  single  community  action  agency  and 
which  the  Secretary  determines  can  be  more 
effectively  administered  If  Its  components 
are  not  conducted  as  community-based  proj- 
ects. 

(c)  The  term  "community  action  agency", 
as  used  In  this  section,  means  a  community 
action  agency  established  under  title  n  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

INTERAGENCT  COOPERATION 

Sec.  603.  In  administering  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  any  other  Federal  agencies  ad- 
ministering relevant  programs  with  a  view 
to  achieving  optimal  coordination  of  the 
program  under  this  title  with  such  other 
programs  and  shall  promote  the  coordination 
of  projects  under  this  title  with  other  public 
or  private  programs  or  projects  carried  out 
at  State  and  local  levels.  Such  Federal  agen- 
cies shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in 
disseminating  Information  about  the  avail- 
ability of  assistance  under  this  title  and  In 
promoting  the  Identification  and  interest  of 
older  persons  whose  services  may  be  utilized 
in  projects  under  this  title. 

appropriations  authorized 

Sec.  604.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  grants  or  contracts  under  this 
title,  *  10,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969.  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Mary  E.  Switzer,  Administrator,  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service.  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
speaking  in  behalf  of  the  original  bill 
stated: 


A  very  vital  provision  of  HR  17867  is  the 
authorization  of  a  new  title  to  the  Older 
Americans  Act  called  "Service  Roles  In  Re- 
tirement." Keeping  older  people  In  action, 
feeling  Involved  and  needed,  and  relating  to 
and  helping  one  another  in  warm  and 
friendly  association  can  give  new  meaning 
to  their  lives. 


Every  year  America  has  300,000  more  senior 
citizens.  Today,  one  of  every  ten  Americans — 
over  19  million— are  age  65  or  over.  By  1985. 
the  number  will  reach  26  million.  One  of  the 
challenges  of  our  time  Is  to  identify  oppor- 
tunities for  their  lives  to  be  meaningful  and 
purposeful  through  providing  services  needed 
by  others. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  efforts  to  help  in 
meeting   the  challenge   of   meaningful   roles 
for  older   persons   no  longer  In   the  regular 
work  force  is  the  Foster  Grandparent  Pro- 
gram, which  has  been  administered  by  AOA 
under  contract  with  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  since  August  1965.  The  new  Utle 
proposed  In  these  amendments  builds  upon 
the  excellent  experience  of  the  Foster  Grand- 
parent Program.  It  recognizes  explicitly  the 
merits  of  encouraging  older  people,  who  are 
no  longer  In  the  work  force  but  who  wish 
to   remain   active   and   involved   citizens,   to 
give  of  their  skills  and  talents  to  others.  A 
comprehensive   evaluation   of   this  Program 
has  shown  that  meaningful  activity  of  this 
type  can  play  a  major  role  In  maintaining 
the  physical  and  mental  well-being  of  older 
people.  This  Program  embodies  a  concept  I 
firmly    believe    in— that    of    helping    people 
achieve  what  they  have  it  In  them  to  be.  Too 
many  older  people  today  are  forced  to  feel 
that  they  have  reached  the  peak  of  individ- 
ual fulfillment  with  nothing  more  to  accom- 
plUh  and  nothing  to  look  forward  to  in  the 
future.  I  am  enthusiastic  about  the  signifi- 
cant contribution  that  the  Service  Roles  un- 
der the  new  title  could  make  over  the  years 
in  helping  older  people  and  children  In  our 
society  who  need  the  benefits  of  supportive 
services  and  personal  companionship.  Cost- 
benefit  studies  done  in  several  of  the  Poster 
Grandparent  Program  projects  are  most  im- 
pressive and  show  that  often  tangible  bene- 
fits such  as  lowered  administrative  costs  are 
a  side-benefit  in  addition  to  the  strong  hu- 
man values  of  this  program. 

The  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  com- 
bines in  one  agency  the  major  Federal  pro- 
grams geared  to  meet  the  needs  of  Americans 
for  social  and  rehabilitation  services.  As  Its 
Administrator,  I  am  enthusiastic  about  the 
vast  potential  for  older  persons'  talents  to 
contribute  to  this  task. 

For  instance,  assuming  the  availability  of 
appropriate  day-care  facilities,  we  know  that 
the  majority  of  mothers  with  pre-school  chil- 
dren would  prefer  to  work  rather  than  stay 
home.  The  personal  care  these  older  people 
can  give  to  children  through  serving  as  day- 
care aides  or  foster  grandparents  can  help  to 
set  a  solid  structure  on  which  the  children 
of  the  next  generation  may  stand  without 
wavering.  These  older  people  can  help  de- 
prived children  to  mature  socially  and 
spiritually  as  well  as  physically.  They  can 
foster  continued  growth  toward  constructive 
and  productive  adult  citizenship. 

I  am  also  enthusiastic  about  the  kind  of 
Federal  agency  coordination  that  the  pro- 
posed Title  VI  represents.  As  you  know,  Mr. 
Harding,  Director  of  the  OlBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  has  Issued  a  Joint  statement 
with  Secretary  Cohen  supporting  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Foster  Grandparent  Program  Into 
this  new  title. 

William  D.  Bechill,  Commissioner,  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging,  describing  this 
section,  said : 

SERVICE    ROLES    IN    RETIREMENT 

Section  8  would  add  a  new  Title  to  the 
Older  Americans  Act  establishing  a  program 
of  Service  Roles  in  Retirement.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  would 
be  authorized  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  and 
organizations  to  pay  not  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  development  and 
operation  of  projects  designed  to  provide  op- 
portunities for  persons  aged  60  or  over  who 
are  no  longer  in  the  regular  work  force  to 
render  supportive  services  to  children  and 
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older  p«nont  having  8p«clal  n«eds.  Preference 
would  be  given  to  projects  In  which  priority 
U  given  in  the  enrollment  of  partlclpanta 
to  low-Income  older  peraona.  Three  types  of 
programs  would  be  authorised  under  this 
new  Title : 

I.  Services  by  older  persons  to  children  re- 
ceiving Institutional  care  In  hospitals,  homes 
for  dependent  and  neglected  children,  or 
otber  establishments  providing  care  for  chil- 
dren on  a  temporary  or  permanent  residential 
basis.  At  least  dO  percen^  of  the  older  persons 
serving  in  these  projects  would  be  low- 
Income. 

3.  Services  by  older  persona  to  children  in 
such  capacities  as  aides  or  tutors  in  settings 
such  as  day  care  centers  or  nursery  schools 
for  children  who  are  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies I  or  from  urban  or  rural  areas  with  high 
concentrations  or  proportions  of  low-Income 
persons ) . 

3.  Services  by  older  persons  to  older  {Mr- 
sons  In  need  of  special  personalized  assist- 
ance because  of  physical  infirmities  or  other 
special  circumstances. 

The  Foster  Orandparent  Program  would  be 
the  nucleus  of  the  new  program  proposed 
In  these  amendments.  Ttx  over  two  years  now 
the  older  goen  and  women  who  have  served  as 
Poster  OrMXdparents  have  demonstrated  the 
heartening  value  of  Individualized  attention 
and  care  to  children  in  need.  Those  serving 
In  the  program  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
carry  out  a  meaningful  role  In  the  commu- 
nity, to  be  of  service  to  others,  and  also  Im- 
prove their  economic  situation.  Concern, 
compassion,  and  companionship  have  been 
the  trademarks  of  the  Poster  Grandparents. 
These  are  priceless  commodities  In  today's 
world. 

The  Poster  Grandparent  Program  was  first 
developed  In  I99S  as  a  cooperative  effort  be- 
tween the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  It  was  conceived  as  a  national 
demonstration  of  a  viable  role  for  the  older 
person  In  providing  personal  care  to  Infanta 
and  children  living  in  institutions.  Originally 
started  in  23  States,  the  program  has  subse- 
quently grown  to  the  point  where  nearly 
4.000  older  men  and  women  no«  serve  as 
Poster  Grandparents  to  8,000  children  In  157 
faculties  and  community  settings  in  38  States 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Evaluation  has  Identified 
social  benefits  to  the  older  person  and  chil- 
dren, and  economic  benefits  to  the  older  per- 
sons and  the  Institutions. 

The  management  consultant  firm  that  did 
a  national  evaluation  of  the  Poster  Grand- 
parents Program  summarized  Its  findings 
this  way : 

"The  program  has  demonstrated  Its  main 
objective — the  utilization  of  previously 
wasted  human  resources  to  improve  tbe  lives 
of  children  and  older  people  and  thereby  to 
strengthen    the    quality    of    our    society." 

The  proposed  Amendment  would  expand 
this  basic  concept  of  services  by  older  peo- 
ple, demonstrated  so  well  through  the  Poster 
Grandparent  Program,  to  other  service  roles 
In  retirement 

As  the  bill  Indicates,  those  older  persons 
who  would  serve  In  the  program  would  be 
persona  age  60  and  over  who  are  no  longer 
In  the  regular  work  force.  There  is  a  serious 
need  In  our  society  for  a  program  to  ease 
the  adjustment  from  full  time  work,  while 
maintaining  for  the  Individual  a  meaningful 
role  In  the  community  There  Is  also  a  grow- 
ing demand  from  older  persons  for  this  new 
type  of  opportunity  to  provide  services  with- 
out a  commitment  to  full  time  work. 

We  believe  that  there  Is  a  significant  divi- 
sion between  regular  employment  and  mean- 
ingful activities  through  part  time  social 
service  roles  which  has  been  recognized  by 
the  Congress  In  previous  legislation  affecting 
older  people  Por  Instance.  Section  101(6)  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  sets  forth  as  one  of 
this  country's  objectives  for  Its  older  people, 
"Opportunity  for  employment  with  no  dis- 


criminatory personnel  practices  because  of 
age."  Section  101(7)  seu  forth  as  a  sepa- 
rate objective  "Pursuit  of  meaningful  ac- 
tivity within  the  widest  range  of  civic,  cul- 
tural, and  recreational   opportunities." 

Thus,  "Service  Roles  in  Retirement"  would 
serve  the  dual  purpose  of  providing  needed 
services  to  older  people  and  children  pro- 
viding a  meaningful  transition  period  fol- 
lowing a  lifetime  of  regular  employment. 
Since  the  program  is  directed  particularly 
to  service  by  low  income-  older  persons,  in- 
come supplementation  Is  also  a  significant 
component.  It  is  not.  however,  the  primary 
purpose. 

We  ijelleve  strongly  that  the  very  large 
number  of  older  people  who  leave  the  regu- 
lar work  force  are  entitled  to  a  oholce  as  to 
whether  they  at  some  point  wish  to  return  to 
regular  employment,  whether  they  wish  to 
turn  to  a  new  service  role  In  retirement,  or 
wish  to  become  fully  retired. 

Because  of  the  emphasis  being  given  to 
the  service  opportunities  for  low-income 
older  persons  in  this  program,  special  recog- 
nition would  be  given  to  the  role  of  the 
community  action  agency  (established  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act)  in  the  case 
of  any  projects  undertaken  in  a  community 
served  by  such  an  agency.  Where  a  project 
is  to  provide  services  to  children  receiving 
institutional  care  on  a  residential  basis,  and 
In  other  appropriate  cases,  the  community 
action  agency  would  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  serve  as  sponsor  of  the  project  and  to  re- 
ceive funds  and  administer  or  supervise  ad- 
ministration of  the  project  This  requirement 
will  not  apply  where  the  project  is  to  be 
carried  out  throughout  a  State  or  over  an 
area  more  comprehensive  than  that  served 
by  any  single  community  action  agency. 

Applications  would  be  submitted  to  the 
State  agency  established  or  designated  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act  for  its  review  and 
recommendation,  before  the  Secretary  ap- 
proves a  grant.  The  Secretary  also  would  con- 
sult with  Pederal  agencies  administering  rele- 
vant programs  with  a  view  to  achieving 
optimal  coordination  of  the  new  program 
with  such  other  programs.  In  addition.  Sec- 
tion 603  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  promote 
the  coordination  of  projects  under  the  new 
title  with  other  public  or  private  programs  or 
projects  carried  out  at  State  and  local  levels. 

To  carry  out  the  proposed  new  program. 
H.R,  17867  provides  authorizations  of  HO,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1969  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  succeeding  years. 
The  authorization  level  set  for  1969  repre- 
sents the  current  level  and  cost  of  the  present 
Poster  Grandparent  Program.  Any  sums 
which  are  appropriated  to  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  for  fiscal  year  1969  lor 
carrying  out  the  Poster  Grandparent  Pro- 
gram, or  which  are  (as  determined  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget)  allocated  for  such 
purpose  from  any  appropriation  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  carrying  out  such  a 
program  under  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  recommend  an 
addition  to  this  provision  of  the  amend- 
ments We  believe  that  it  would  be  dealrable 
to  Include  a  provision  In  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  Insure  that  foster  grandparents  do 
not  lose  any  present  earning  exemptions  as 
a  result  of  the  transfer  of  the  Poster  Grand- 
parent Program  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  We  would  be  glad  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  Committee  with  re- 
spect to  preparing  such  an  amendment. 

Miss  Genevieve  Blatt,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor. Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  In 
discussing  the  transfer  of  the  foster 
grandparents  program  at  hearings, 
stated: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
conunlttee.  as  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office 


of  Economic  Opportunity.  Office  of  Older 
Persons  Programs,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  to  present  our 
views  on  H.R.  17867.  the  Older  Americans 
Act  Amendments  of  1968.  We  support  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Of  particular  interest  to  us  are  the  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  new  title  VI  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  under  which  the  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  the  Poeter 
Grandparents  program  would  be  placed  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Representatives  of  HEW  have  already 
testified  before  your  Subcommittee  on  other 
aspects  of  H.R.  17867.  and  we  can  add  nothing 
to  this  testimony  except  an  expression  of  cur 
concurrence.  We  do.  however,  wish  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
Poster  Grandparents  program. 

As  you  know,  the  Poster  Grandparents  pro- 
gram recruits  older  low-income  persons  to 
serve  neglected  and  deprived  children  by 
providing  such  children  with  personal  rela- 
tionships and  other  supportive  services.  At 
the  same  time,  the  program  serves  as  a 
means  for  providing  financial  assistance  to 
low-Income  elderly  persons  and  for  utUizlni; 
their  skills  so  that  they  can  continue  to  be 
contributing  members  of  society.  Presently, 
there  are  more  than  4.000  persons  employed 
In  this  program  In  projects  In  38  States 
giving  care  to  over  8,000  children  In  hospi- 
tals. Institutions,  special  classes  and  other 
settings.  Since  the  inception  of  the  program 
In  August  1965.  It  has  been  Jointly  admin- 
istered by  GEO  and  the  Administration  on 
Aging. 

We  believe  that  the  proposed  arrangement 
will  simplify  the  administration  and  fund- 
ing of  the  Foster  Grandparents  program, 
thereby  providing  more  effective  utilization 
of  available  resources.  We  also  believe  that 
It  will  enable  the  program  to  benefit  from 
the  experience  and  demonstrated  expertise 
of  the  Administration  on  Aging.  Yet  the  pur- 
pose of  the  program  as  a  means  of  combat- 
ing poverty  will  be  Insured  by  the  require- 
ment that  90  percent  of  the  participants  be 
low-income  individuals,  and  the  resources 
provided,  .ind  the  methods  developed,  by  the 
GEO  will  continue  to  be  utilized,  because  of 
the  further  requirements  as  to  the  presump- 
tive sponsorship  of  such  programs  by  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies. 

In  the  conduct  of  this  program  and  In 
the  development  of  new  programs,  the  GEO. 
through  the  Office  of  Older  Persons  Pro- 
l^rams.  is  fully  prepared  to  cooperate  with 
the  Administration  on  Aging  In  every  way 
possible.  Under  title  VI  of  the  Economic 
Oppwrtunlty  Act.  of  course.  It  Is  already  my 
responsibility  as  Assistant  Director  for  Older 
Persons  Programs  to  bring  about  a  coordi- 
nated Pederal  effort  on  behalf  of  the  older 
poor,  but  I  certainly  welcome  the  language 
in  H.R.  17867  which  reinforces  the  mutual 
Intent  of  the  AOA  and  OEO  to  work  together 
In  every  way  we  can. 
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BEEF  IMPORTS— A  NEEDED  CHANGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Battin]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes, 

Mr.  BATTTN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday. 
October  1,  1968,  Secretary  Freeman  an- 
nounced that  the  estimated  imports  for 
meat  for  1968  would  be  990  million 
poimds  of  meat.  This  is  40  million  more 
pounds  than  the  quota  he  set  in  January 
1968.  The  quota  was  set  pursuant  to  the 
law  passed  by  Congress  in  1964. 

Under  that  law.  the  Secretary  Is  re- 
quired to  set  an  import  quota  based  on 
an  average  of  imports  from  1959  to  1963, 
plus  a  3-year  moving  average  based  on 
U.S.  production.  This  year's  quota  was 
based  on    1966-67  and  estimated    1968 


production  of  U.S.  beef.  Under  this  for- 
mula the  import  quota  for  1968  was  set 
at  950,300.000  pounds. 

The  law  also  has  a  provision  that  if 
imports  exceed  the  quota  by  10  percent 
then  automatically  the  imports  are  rolled 
back  to  the  original  quota  set  by  the 
Secretary.  This  is,  of  course,  bsised  upon 
the  quarterly  estimate  which  the  law  re- 
quires him  to  make  public. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  look  what  this 
means  to  U.S.  producers.  The  1968  quota 
has  been  exceeded  by  40  million  pounds. 
if  the  estimate  is  correct,  but  is  still  55 
million  pounds  short  of  triggering  the 
automatic  rollback  provision  in  the  law. 
Should  the  exporting  countries  decide 
to  ship  heavily  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year,  just  what  protection  does  the  law 
afford  the  producer.  By  the  time  Secre- 
tary Freeman  pets  to  the  end  of  the  year 
any  rollback  to  the  original  quota  is 
meaningless.  He  opposed  the  quota  law 
in  the  first  place  and  now  I  worry  if  the 
intent  of  the  law  is  not  being  overlooked. 

We  gave  the  market-sharing  concept 
full  consideration  when  we  wrote  the 
original  formula  and  allowed  the  moving 
3-year  average  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation when  the  Secretary  set  the  quota 
at  the  beginning  of  each  year.  What  the 
foreign  exporter  looks  to  is  the  quota  plus 
10  percent  which  allows  an  additional 
95  million  pounds  to  come  into  our  mar- 
ket without  any  jienalty. 

Our  law  is  being  administered  by  the 
State  Department — by  the  method  of 
voluntary  suspension  of  shipments  from 
the  exporting  country. 

Let  me  quote  Secretary  Freeman  in  his 
announcement  of  October  1 : 

New  estimates  would  have  been  higher 
were  it  not  for  restraint  on  shipments  to  the 
U.S.  by  principal  foreign  suppliers. 

Those  who  ship  to  the  United  States 
do  so  to  earn  dollars.  They  are  also  ex- 
panding their  ability  to  increase  ship- 
ments. What  can  we  expect  in  years  to 
come? 

We  need  an  audit  of  the  system.  Some 
question  exists  in  my  mind  as  to  reason- 
ableness and  accuracy  of  the  estimates. 
I  am  today  asking  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  give  me  a  report  on  the  pro- 
cedures that  are  followed  in  making  the 
quarterly  estimates  and  what  safe- 
guards are  followed  to  insure  that  when 
the  last  estimate  is  made  before  the 
end  of  the  calendar  year  that  excessive 
imports  do  not  come  in  which  would  ex- 
ceed the  quota  and  trigger  the  reduction 
to  the  January  level.  This  provision  of 
the  law  would  be  meaningless  if  good  ac- 
counting methods  were  not  followed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  also  point  out 
that  the  imports  that  are  coming  into 
the  country  do  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  passed 
by  this  Congress.  Not  even  those  first 
950.3  million  pounds.  Perhaps  this  should 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  Miss  Betty 
Purness.  Maybe  she  can  talk  to  Secretary 
Freeman. 

I  would  suggest  three  basic  ways  in 
which  the  law  could  be  changed  that 
would  prevent  our  country  from  becom- 
ing a  dumping  ground : 

First.  Eliminate  the  right  of  any  coun- 
try or  groups  of  countries  from  exceeding 
the  quota  by  any  percentage. 


Second.  Change  the  base  period  from 
present  1959-63  to  1958-62  so  as  to  re- 
flect the  true  picture  of  normal  meat  im- 
ports and  not  the  present  weighted  5- 
year  period. 

Third.  Use  quarterly  quotas  instead  of 
a  yearly  quota  so  as  not  to  disrupt  orderly 
marketing  in  the  United  States. 

Our  producers,  as  taxpayers,  have  some 
rights.  

TRIBUTE    TO    CONGRESSMAN 
CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS.  JR. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  mixed  emotions  that 
I  rise  today  to  speak  about  my  close 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  Charles  McC.  Mathias.  On 
the  one  hand  I  am  pleased  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Free  State  of  Maryland  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  continue  the  pub- 
lic service  of  one  of  the  finest  men  ever 
to  have  served  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. But,  on  the  other  hand.  I 
deeply  regret  his  departure  from  the 
House  where  his  softly  spoken  but  clear- 
headed thoughts  have  contributed  im- 
measurably to  the  work  of  the  House  over 
the  past  8  years. 

I  have  a  si>ecial  feeling  for  Mac  be- 
cause of  the  many  new  experiences  we 
shared  together.  As  Members  of  the  same 
"freshman  class"  we  came  to  the  House 
together  in  1961. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee since  that  time,  Mac  has  demon- 
strated a  clear  grasp  of  the  important 
and  vastly  complex  problems  involved  In 
shaping  legislation  to  improve  law  en- 
forcement, and  to  combat  organized 
crime.  More  importantly,  however,  he 
has  been  an  active  and  tireless  leader 
in  writing  civil  rights  legislation— in  1964 
he  put  his  mark  on  the  now  historic 
Civil  Rights  Act.  Again  in  1965  and  1966, 
he  helped  lead  the  way  toward  shaping 
legislation  that  would  bring  equality  to 
all  citizens  regardless,  as  Mac  himself 
said,  "of  the  color  of  their  collar  or  the 
color  of  their  skin." 

In  the  House  District  Committee,  Mac 
has  worked  on  behalf  of  a  more  modem 
government  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  for  congressional  representation  for 
the  people  of  the  District.  He  has  turned 
his  attention  also  to  the  plethora  of  prob- 
lems facing  urban  America,  recognizing 
the  need  for  better  educational  facilities, 
more  adequate  housing,  and  improved 
employment  opportunities  if  we  are  to 
turn  back  the  tide  of  disillusion  and  de- 
spair that  is  presently  engulfing  many 
urban  residents. 

The  people  of  the  Sixth  District  of 
MaiTland  have  been  fortunate  indeed  to 
liave  had  as  their  representative  a  hard- 
working and  articulate  advocate  of  social 
causes.  Recognizing  that  v.'e  wiU  not  solve 
our  problems  unless  we  go  to  their  root 
causes,  he  has  been  an  effective  legis- 
lator in  his  efforts  to  attack  the  causes 
of  poverty  as  well  as  its  symptoms.  The 
people  of  his  district  have  responded  to 
this  leadership  by  reelecting  him  three 
times  by  increasingly  larger  margins. 
Not  content  to  be  an  expert  only  in 


the  matters  which  came  before  his  com- 
mittee, he  has  been  an  active  participant 
with  others  in  the  search  to  find  a  rea- 
sonable and  early  solution  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  In  1967  he  joined  with  several 
of  his  colleagues  in  offering  a  plan  for 
the  deescalation  of  the  war,  a  plan  which 
eventually  found  its  way  into  action  with 
President  Johnson's  announcement  of 
March  31  of  this  year. 

His  sensitivity,  commonsense,  integrity, 
and  good  humor  will  be  missed  by  all  of 
us.  But  our  loss  will  be  the  gain  of  others. 
We  wish  him  every  success  and  happi- 
ness in  his  new  efforts — we  are  mighty 
proud  to  have  known  and  served  with 
him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  his  former  col- 
leagues join  with  us,  I  am  sure,  in  wish- 
ing Mac  their  very  best.  I  have  received 
letters  from  the  mayor  of  New  York  City. 
the  Honorable  John  V.  Lindsay,  and 
from  the  former  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Honorable  William  Scranton. 
both  of  whom  served  with  Mac  in  the 
House.  I  should  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  their  expressions 

of  good  wishes : 

October  1.  1968. 

Hon.  P.  Bradford  Morse, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Brad  :  I  am  glad  to  Join  you  In  paying 
tribute  to  my  good  friend,  Mac  Mathias. 

I  have  admired  Mac  for  his  Initiative, 
creativity  and  common  sense  ever  since  he 
entered  the  House  In  1961.  We  served  to- 
gether for  five  years  on  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  and  fought  for  effective  laws  to 
advance  the  cause  of  equal  rights.  Mac's  firm 
commitment  to  these  goals  and  his  hard 
constructive  work  have  been  typical  of  his 
performance  as  a  sensible,  effective  legislator. 

He  has  a  deep  concern  for  the  future  of 
our  cities,  as  shown  by  his  introduction  of 
and  active  support  for  measures  to  improve 
housing,  expand  manpower  training  and  at- 
tack the  causes  of  poverty,  frustration  and 
hopelessness.  He  won  a  major  victory  last 
year  when  he  secured  Congressional  approval 
of  the  rat  control  measure  which  he  spon- 
sored. 

He  has  waged  an  unrelenting  fight  for 
honesty,  efficiency  and  candor  In  all 
branches  of  government.  His  record  in  the 
House  has  been  one  of  creative  effort  and 
responsible  service.  I  know  he  will  make 
even    greater    contributions    In    the    Senate. 

With  best  regards  as  always. 

JOHK  V.  Lindsay. 


October  1,  1968. 
Hon.  F.  Bradford  Morse. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Brad:  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
say  a  word  about  Congressman  Charles  McC 
Mathias  on  the  occasion  of  the  House  of 
Representatives'  observance  of  Congressman 
Mathias  leaving  that  body. 

Mac  and  I  first  came  to  the  House  together 
in  1961.  Two  years  later  I  left  to  take  office 
Bs  Governor  of  Pennalyvanla  and  we  have 
been  close  friends  ever  since. 

I  have  more  than  personal  affection  for 
Mac.  I  have  a  deep  professional  respect  for 
his  leadership  abilities  and  his  exceptionally 
high  ethical  standards. 

And  the  Mac  Mathias  of  1968  clearly  has 
the  mark  of  leadership  on  htm.  He  was 
among  the  first  to  show  his  early  concern 
for  two  problems  that  are  very  much  with 
us  today.  He  proposed  significant  reforms  In 
the  Selective  Service  System  and  worked 
hard  for  those  reforms. 

He  Joined  you  and  others  In  1967  In  a 
plan  for  gradual,  reciprocal  de-escalation  of 
the   war   In   Vietnam.   That   was   a    sensible 
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proposal  which,  If  It  had  b««n  tinplement«d 
In  time  by  our  government,  could  have  made 
a  major  contribution  to  the  dlfflcult  situa- 
tion In  that  part  of  the  world. 

Throughout  hla  service  to  his  conatltuenta 
In  Maryland.  RepresentaOve  Mathlaa  has 
demonstrated  compassion,  originality  and  a 
wUllngness  to  fight  for  what  was  right.  He 
certainly  left  that  mark  in  work  for  better 
law  enforcement,  housing  and  the  protection 
of  Individual  liberties. 

I  congratulate  you  on  this  effort  In  behalf 
of  Mac  Mathias  and  I   wish  him  all  suceas 
in  his  efforts  to  be  elected  to  the  U  3.  Senate. 
Sincerely. 

William  W.  Schanton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consmt 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  In  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  with  reference  to  the  service  of 
our  colleague  and  friend,  Mac  Mathias. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Qudk] . 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  very  much  this  oppor- 
tunity tb  rise  today  to  honor  my  col- 
league from  Maryland,  Mac  Mathias. 
who  has  been  a  close  personal  friend  for 
a  number  of  years  and  my  most  valued 
congressional  colleague  since  coming 
here  to  the  House  last  year.  In  his  very 
vigorous  campaign  for  reelection  in  1964, 
I  served  as  his  campaign  manager  auid 
came  to  know  him  as  a  principled  fighter 
for  the  cause  of  his  district,  and  a  man 
who  truly  represents  his  district. 

At  that  time  one  of  the  opponents  of 
my  good  friend  Mac  Mathias  coined  a 
phrase  that  he  was  "Mac,  the  Myth," 
that  he  was  not  the  man  his  supporters 
claimed  him  to  be.  I  must  say  that  since 
coming  to  the  Hill,  I  have  found  he  is 
not  "Mac,  the  Myth."  As  I  well  knew 
then,  and  as  I  have  come  to  appreciate 
even  more  now.  he  is  an  effective  worker 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  has  strong 
support  for  his  accomplishments  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Prior  to  the  1966  redistrictlng  by  the 
Federal  district  court.  Mac  Mathias 
ably  represented  my  own  home  county  of 
Montgomery  However,  following  the  re- 
districting,  it  was  only  appropriate  that 
Mac  decided  to  maintain  his  candidacy 
out  of  the  Sixth  District  of  western 
Maryland,  including  his  native  Frederick 
County,  which  he  loves  so  well.  It  was 
Mac  who  gave  me  great  encourage- 
ment In  my  rim  in  the  Eighth  District, 
and,  since  my  coming  here,  he  has  been 
a  constant  source  of  help,  valued  coim- 
sel.  and  warm  friendship. 

I  will  feel  a  great  loss  here  in  the 
House  as  he  moves  on  to  the  other  body, 
and  I  am  sure  his  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion will  be  successful.  He  will  make  a 
very  substantial  contribution  to  the 
other  body  because  of  his  depth  of 
knowledge  and  experience  gained  in  par- 
ticipation and  service  in  the  work  of 
both  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
District  Committee  for  the  past  8  years, 
and  because  of  his  lifelong  dedication  to 
the  life  and  government  and  improve- 
ment of  the  government  of  the  State  of 
Maryland.  His  prior  service,  which  so 
well  equipped  him,  included  service  as 
Frederick  city  attorney,  assistant  attor- 
ney general  cf  Maryland,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates. 


This  background  prepared  him  well  for 
a  full  understanding  of  the  relation  and 
treatment  of  the  problems  of  local,  State, 
and  Federal  government. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  District 
Committee  with  Mac,  I  was  able  to 
benefit  from  his  deep  imderstanding  and 
recognition  of  the  need  for  opportimitles 
for  the  people  and  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  came  to  under- 
stand his  great  empathy  for  those  peo- 
ples who  are  less  fortunate.  Through  this 
service,  he  has  further  prepared  himself 
for  confronting  the  problems  of  our  vast 
urban  society. 

Mac  has  been  a  most  ardent  pro- 
ponent for  full  representation  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  has  worked  very 
hard  in  this  area.  He  has  also  devoted 
much  attention  in  other  areas,  which  I 
would  like  to  mention  briefly,  such  as 
his  support  for  a  balanced  transporta- 
tion system  for  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area,  and  a  recognition  of  the 
needs  of  both  the  suburbs  and  the  cen- 
tral city.  In  the  area  of  law  enforcement 
he  has  done  much  to  improve  the  entire 
structure  of  our  legal  machinery  so  we 
have  better  security  for  the  property  and 
lives  of  all  our  citizens. 

I  have  mentioned  his  work  on  urban 
affairs,  which  has  also  been  well  covered 
by  our  colleague  from  Massachusetts, 
and  Mac's  cosponsorship  of  the  home 
ownership  plan  and  his  legislation  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  national  man- 
power policy. 

Mac  to  me  epitomizes  the  highest 
ethical  standards  in  Congress  and  the 
greatest  integrity  in  Grovemment. 

I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
join  with  me  in  wishing  him  well  as  he 
goes  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Morton  ]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  serv- 
ice that  our  close  friend  and  colleague 
Mac  Mathias  has  performed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  Interest  of  his 
constituency,  his  State,  and  of  the 
Nation  is  another  chapter  in  his  long 
record  of  public  service.  Mac  will  be 
missed  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I,  for  one.  wish  him  well  in  his  endeavor 
to  join  us  again  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol.  His  future  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  will  find  him  a  real  champion 
with  whom  they  will  be  proud  to  associate 
themselves. 

Mac  Mathias  has  been  a  person  who 
has  always  proceeded  to  the  heart  of  an 
issue  as  he  saw  it  without  fear,  without 
compromise,  and  without  hesitation.  He 
has  truly  been  a  legislator  consumed  by 
a  passionate  desire  to  draft  law  within 
which  men  could  function  most  ef- 
fectively in  their  struggle  for  existence 
and  within  which  their  desire  to  build  on 
this  earth  a  better  civilization  could  be 
best  realized. 


As  we  worked  with  Mac  he  left  us  no 
doubt  as  to  where  he  stood.  The  desire 
to  have  us  agree  with  him  was  always 
secondary  to  his  candid  and  forthright 
approach  to  the  problem  at  hand.  In  the 
inventory  of  this  great  legislative  body 
and  those  in  the  several  States,  there  are 
not  enough  men  like  Mac  Mathias  who 
call  the  shots  with  his  candor,  who  speak 
from  the  heart  but  also  from  the  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  conclude  with- 
out a  personal  reference  to  my  colleague 
whom  we  honor  today  with  this  special 
order.  My  service  in  the  House  has  been 
made  more  meaningful  and  more  effec- 
tive because  of  the  wise  counsel  and  deep 
friendship  which  I  have  received  through 
the  years  from  Mac  We  have  not  alway.<; 
agreed,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be,  but 
always  our  disagreement  has  been  based 
on  careful  analysis  and  not  on  arbitrarj- 
political  allnements.  The  sharp  challenge 
that  Mac  has  given  to  all  of  us  in  the 
field  of  legislation,  and  especially  to  me, 
has  resulted  time  and  time  again  in  a 
deepjer  examination  of  the  problem  and 
a  more  thoughtful  development  of  its 
solution. 

As  a  capable  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  as  a  member  of  the 
policy  committee,  as  secretary  of  the 
congressional  campaign  committee,  Mac 
has  served  well  his  party  in  addition  to 
his  representation  in  a  broader  sense  of 
the  people  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
short,  I  say  to  Mac,  "well  done,"  and 
now  we  all  look  forward  again  to  his  ad- 
vice and  coimsel  as  he  assumes  a  new 
role  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FINO.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  paying  tribute  to  a  dear 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Charles  McC.  Mathias  who,  as  you  know, 
is  retiring  from  the  House  to  seek  elec- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  have  known  Mac  since  he  came  to 
Congress  8  years  ago  and  I  greatly  ad- 
mire and  respect  him.  He  has  enjoyed  an 
enviable  reputation  as  a  lawmaker  and 
as  a  fine  representative  from  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  Maryland. 

Mac  has  served  on  the  Judiciary  and 
District  of  Columbia  Committees  and  has 
done  an  excellent  job  especially  in  help- 
ing to  carry  out  the  needed  reforms  in 
governing  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
well  as  aiding  its  citizens. 

I  know  the  House  will  sorely  miss  him 
and  I  would  like  to  wish  him  the  best  of 
health  and  happiness  in  his  future  en- 
deavors especially  in  his  election  to  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
measure  of  a  man  is  whether  he  grows 
under  greater  responsibilities.  Our  good 
friena,  Charles  Mathias,  who  is  leaving 
us  this  year  to  run  for  the  Senate  from 
the  State  of  Maryland,  has  met  that  test 
in  the  House. 

His  accomplishments  both  in  his  State 
and  in  this  House  have  been  many. 

During  my  short  association  with  him 
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in  this  body  I  have  foimd  him  a  faithful 
and  devoted  pubUc  servant.  I  am  certain, 
whatever  the  future  may  hold  for  him, 
that  he  will  continue  his  service  both  to 
his  State  and  the  Nation. 
I  wish  him  well. 

Mr,  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
ductive House  career  of  Representative 
Mac  Mathus  is  coming  to  a  voluntary 
end  with  the  adjournment  of  this  Con- 
gress. His  decision  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  Senate  from  his  State  Is  an  vm- 
derstandable  one,  and  he  leaves  behind 
him  in  the  House  an  enviable  record. 

I  served  with  Congressman  Mathias 
on  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  Our 
lolatlonshlp  was  a  good  one:  it  was  fruit- 
ful and  cooperative.  His  achievements  in 
the  field  of  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties 
are  noteworthy.  His  dedication  to  provid- 
ing a  better  life  for  all  Americans  assures 
him  an  honored  place  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  His  devoted  efforts  for  world 
peace  and  Internal  security  can  only 
serve  to  improve  and  strengthen  the  de- 
termination of  every  American  to  seek  a 
fuller  and  richer  Ufe. 

Although  we  are  of  different  political 
parties,  Mac  has  never  let  this  stand  in 
the  way  when  vital  Issues  needed  solving. 
When  unity  for  action  was  required,  he 
has  consistently  put  aside  partisan  con- 
siderations and  personal  motives  for  the 
good  of  our  Nation. 

I  hold  Mac  Mathias  In  the  highest 
e.steem.  I  consider  him  a  good  friend  with 
whom  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  be  associ- 
ated. Should  he  be  successful  in  his  can- 
didacy for  the  Senate.  I  know  he  will 
serve  his  State  and  his  Nation  with  the 
same  dedication  with  which  he  served  in 
the  House. 

I  extend  to  Mac  my  sincere  good  wishes 
for  a  future  that  can  only  be  an  extension 
of  his  remarkable  career  in  this 
Chamber. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  many  distin- 
guished colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to 
the  Member  from  Maryland's  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District. 

I  feel  privileged  to  have  been  able  to 
serve  with  Mac  Mathias.  both  on  the 
floor  and  in  the  House  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee. 

Our  colleague  has  long  been  a  leader  in 
introducing  and  working  for  progressive, 
forward-looking  legislation  in  many 
fields.  He  has  been  consistent  In  working 
for  those  laws  which  not  only  represent 
his  constituency,  but  also  provide  the 
impetus  in  making  our  Government  re- 
sponsive to  the  changing  needs  of  our 
country  and  our  world.  I  am  certain  that 
all  Members,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
will  join  me  in  commending  Congress- 
man Mathias  for  his  dedicated,  conscien- 
tious service  to  his  district  and  to  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mac 
Mathias  has  been  most  effective  and 
hard  working  for  his  constituency;  he  is 
a  strong  advocate  of  civil  service  im- 
provements for  the  many  Federal  work- 
ers in  his  district. 

He  also  brought  to  his  job  an  im- 
pressive set  of  credentials  and  talent, 
with  his  education  acquired  from  Haver- 
ford  College  and  Yale  University  and  his 
law  degree  from  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. His  excellent  war  record  and  naval 


experience  has  proved  to  be  valuable  as- 
sistance in  his  active  political  career,  fol- 
lowing his  abbreviated  practice  of  law  in 
Frederick. 

Mac  Mathias  is  an  effective  exponent 
for  congressional  reform,  for  much 
progressive  legislation,  and  for  improve- 
ment in  our  judiciary  system  and  regula- 
tions. We  are  saddened  by  the  thought 
that  this  genial  friend  will  not  be  with  us 
after  the  90th  Congress  adjourns;  how- 
ever, he  Is  going  into  other  fields  to  con- 
quer— and  the  people  of  Maiyland  will 
be  fortunate  to  have  him  represent  them 
in  the  Senate  beginning  in  January  1969. 
Mac  is  a  leader  among  the  more  active 
and  progressive  Republicans  In  the  House 
and  his  Innovative  ideas  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  national  posture  will  be  most 
evident  in  the  new  Senate. 

We  know  his  new  duties  in  that  other 
body  will  make  many,  many  demands  on 
his  time,  but  are  confident  and  hopeful 
that  the  distance  from  one  side  of  the 
Capitol  to  the  other  is  not  too  great,  so 
that  Mac  will  be  able  to  find  the  time  oc- 
casionally to  make  his  way  back  and  say 
"hello"  to  his  many  friends  in  the 
House — where  he  first  started  8  years 
ago. 

All  good  wishes,  Mac,  as  you  move  up 
the  political  ladder. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  tributes  to  our  colleague 
Mac  Mathias  are  indeed  appropriate;  his 
record  in  Congress  is  distinguished  by  in- 
dependent judgment  and  thoughtful 
leadership.  Our  loss  in  the  House  will  be 
the  Senate's  gain. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
add  a  few  words  to  those  of  my  colleagues 
about  one  of  our  distinguished  Members 
who  is  leaving  this  body  to  go  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  have  served  with  Mac  Mathias  in  the 
Congress  and  know  him  to  be  a  welcom- 
ing hand  to  his  constituents,  a  studious 
contributor  to  the  committee  on  which 
he  serves  and  an  able  judge  of  pending 
legislation.  It  has  been  a  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  work  with  him. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  sense  of  pride  that  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  today  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Maryland. 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  who  will  .soon  be 
completing  his  tenure  in  this  House  of 
Representatives. 

When  I  came  to  the  Congress  8  years 
ago,  one  of  the  first  of  my  fellow  new 
Members  whom  I  met  was  Mac  Mathias. 
In  the  intervening  years,  he  has  been  a 
close  friend  and  a  valued  associate. 

Mac  Mathias  has  demonstrated  a  sense 
of  judgment  and  dedication  which  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  work  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  His  com- 
passionate understanding  of  people  has 
put  in  the  forefront  of  those  who  wish  to 
act  to  solve  problems  and  make  a  better 
life  for  all. 

We  who  have  knovm  him  closely  real- 
ize how  intensely  he  has  worked  to  insure 
equal  opportmiities  and  rights  imder  our 
Constitution  for  every  citizen.  We  know 
how  devoted  he  is  to  the  true  cause  of 
law  and  order  and  Justice  throughout  our 
land. 

The  personal  warmth  of  Mac  Mathias. 
combined  with  his  sense  of  dedication, 
will  serve  him  well  in  the  task  which  he 


seeks  in  the  coming  years.  I  am  proud  to 
join  in  wishing  him  the  very  best  for 
years  to  come,  and  I  know  the  pe<)ple  of  - 
his  State  will  respond  to  him  as  he  has 
responded  to  his  people  over  the  years. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  new 
around  this  place  but  it  does  not  take 
very  long  to  fully  appreciate  Mac 
Mathias. 

His  is  an  enviable  legislative  record. 
His  Is  a  record  of  forthrightness  and 
legislative  courage. 

But  then  add  to  this  his  personal  char- 
acteristics and  his  integrity  and  It  all 
adds  up  to  a  man  who  will  be  sorely 
missed  in  this  body. 

The  Senate's  gain  is  our  loss,  but  the 
good  thing  about  it  all  is  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  win  still  have  his  service. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Charles  McC.  Mathias  came  to  the 
House  from  the  Sixth  District  of  Mary- 
land he  promptly  became  one  of  our  most 
capable  Members.  With  great  energy  and 
resourcefulness  he  hsis  given  his  constit- 
uents splendid  representation  while  at 
the  same  time  becoming  the  architect  or 
sponsor  of  much  forward  looking  legis- 
lation. 

These  past  8  years  have  advanced 
Mac's  influence  and  contributed  much  in 
service  to  his  district.  State,  and  Nation. 
He  has  worked  hard  for  many  causes  and 
hsus  been  an  articulate  leader  in  fields  of 
social  progress. 

He  will  be  missed  greatly  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  but  we  are  confident 
he  will  serve  with  distinction  in  the  other 
body.  Certainly  he  takes  with  him  our 
high  regard  and  sincerest  best  wishes. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  the  voices  of  those  who  today  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  our  beloved  Members 
who  is  leaving  in  quest  of  election  to  that 
other  body. 

Mac  Mathias  is  admired  and  respected 
by  all  Members  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
He  has  continually  been  a  source  of  ad- 
vice and  counsel  to  me  personally  and 
to  many  Members.  Mac  is  a  symbol  of 
dedicated  integrity  and  idealism.  He  is  a 
man  devoted  to  clean  politics  and  good 
government.  I  have  been  among  those 
rarely  privileged  to  have  known  his 
father  and  his  warm  and  wonderful 
mother.  Few  could  match  their  esunest- 
ness  and  sincerity  so  graphically  por- 
trayed in  their  son. 

Mac,  my  hat  is  off  to  you.  May  you 
achieve  the  highest  goals  toward  which 
you  strive.  I  am  proud  to  join  in  tribute 
to  this  outstanding  young  man  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when- 
ever I  have  been  in  doubt  as  to  any  issue 
to  come  before  this  great  body.  I  have 
looked  to  our  good  friend.  Mac 
Mathias,  for  guidance. 

I  could  always  rely  on  his  general 
philosophical  outlook  and  his  ability  to 
discern  the  real  issue. 

I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  him 
before  coming  to  Washington  from  my 
predecessor  in  the  17th  Congressional 
District,  now  mayor  of  New  York  City. 
John  V.  Lindsay,  who  shared  with  him 
many  interesting  legislative  battles  in 
previous  years. 

Congressman  Mathias,  who  has  so  well 
represented  his  district  in  Maryland,  now 
has   the   opportunity   to   represent   the 
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whole  State  in  the  U.S.  Senate  If  the 
people  of  that  State  approach  this  ques- 
tion with  the  same  understanding  and 
good  sense  with  which  Mac  Mathias 
has  been  a  Flepresenbative  In  Congress, 
he  will  be  overwhelmingly  elected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  privilege 
to  serve  with  Charlbs  McC.  Mathias  In 
the  89th  and  90th  Congresses. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
Ironic  that  well-deserved  tributes  to  out- 
standing legislators  and  warm  personal 
friends  are  almost  never  rendered  until 
the  occasion  of  their  departure.  Such  is 
also  the  case  today.  Throughout  the  past 
8  years,  Mac  Mathias'  progressive  think- 
ing and  unceasing  efforts  on  behalf  of 
his  constituents  have  added  distmctlon 
to  this  body.  But  only  today,  as  he  pre- 
pares to  leave  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  do  we  publicly  com- 
mend the  personcd  integrity  and  dedi- 
cated public  service  of  my  longtime 
friend,  Charles  Mathias,  Jr.  Better  late 
than  never,  though.  I  am  proud  to  add 
by  voice  to  the  voices  of  the  many  Mem- 
bers of"  Congress  who  have  benefited 
immeasurably  from  knowing  and  serving 
with  the  Congressman  from  the  Sixth 
District  of  Maryland.  Mac  Mathias. 

I  need  not  recount  Mac  Mathias'  many 
noteworthy  accomplishments  during  his 
four  terms  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; you  are  all  familiar  with  his  dis- 
tinguished record  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Judiciary  Committees. 
You  have  seen  him  continually  fight  for 
his  convictions  and  his  fellow  citizens.  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  a 
great  deal  of  time  with  him  through  our 
Joint  efforts  in  the  Wednesday  Group. 
In  that  Informal  situation.  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  confer  with  Mac  on  the  many 
complex  Issues  which  confront  our  Con- 
gress and  our  Nation.  His  insight  Into 
the  nature  of  foreign  and  domestic  prob- 
lems, his  ability  to  construct  reasoned, 
feasible  legislative  programs,  and  his 
foresight  and  concern  for  the  future  of 
our  country  were  constantly  instructive 
to  all  of  the  members  of  the  Wednesday 
Group,  as  they  have  been  to  this  entire 
body  as  well. 

We  shall  all  miss  the  presence  of  Mac 
Mathias  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. His  creative  approach  to  lawmak- 
ing, however,  will  be  found  permanently 
in  much  of  the  constructive  legislation 
passed  by.  and  still  pending  before,  this 
body.  We  are  losing  a  valuable  friend 
and  an  outstanding  colleague  to  "the 
other  body. "  but  the  memory  of  his  warm 
friendship  and  unequaled  service  to  his 
district  will  long  remain  with  us  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker, 
today  we  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, my  good  friend,  Mac  Mathias.  I 
regret  losing  Mr.  Mathias  as  a  Repub- 
lican Member  of  the  House,  but  I  know 
he  will  make  an  excellent  U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  his  four  terms  in 
the  House  Mac  Mathias  has  made  great 
contributions,  both  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  his  congressional  district  and 
to  the  Nation.  Schooled  in  the  law,  he  has 
been  a  most  able  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  He  has 
helped  significantly  in  shaping  civil 
rights  legislation  and  new  anticrime  laws. 


Equal  justice  and  proper  administration 
of  Justice  have  always  been  his  deep  con- 
cerns. Mac  Mathias  is  a  leader  in  the 
cause  of  fulfilling  human  needs.  He  feels 
and  he  thinks  deeply.  Mac  Mathias  will 
be  very  much  missed  in  the  House.  Mac 
is  more  than  a  colleague  to  me.  He  is  a 
personal  friend.  I  wish  him  well  in  the 
"other  body." 

Mr.  BELX..  Mr.  Speaker,  since  Con- 
gressman Charles  Mathias  and  I  first 
came  to  Washington  as  freshmen  Repre- 
sentatives at  the  opening  of  the  87th 
Congress.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him  well  and  observing  his  out- 
standing contributions  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  Repre- 
sentative who  has  rendered  such  fine 
sei"vice  to  residents  of  Maryland's  Sixth 
District  as  well  as  to  this  body.  It  may  be 
said  with  Justification  that  Mac  Mathias 
brought  a  special  quality  to  the  word 
"service."  It  has  been  the  keystone  of  his 
efforts  here.  He  has  set  a  standard  of  ex- 
cellence which  cannot  easily  be  emulated. 
And  he  has  done  so  with  a  sense  of  duty 
and  with  a  graciousness  which  have  made 
his  presence  so  notable. 

When  Mac  first  came  to  Congress  he 
was  filled  with  an  enthusiasm  not  un- 
common to  freshmen  Representatives. 
The  uncommon  thing  about  Mac  Mathias 
is  that  his  enthusiasm  and  dedication 
have  never  waned — nor  has  his  selfiess 
manner.  Residents  of  Maryland's  Sixth 
Congressional  District  are  Justifiably 
proud  of  the  representation  they  have 
been  given  these  past  8  years  on  Capitol 
Hill.  His  service  to  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  similarly  been 
marked  by  leadership  on  the  District 
Committee. 

The  work  of  a  good  legislator  is  vast, 
and  our  distinguished  colleague  has  con- 
sistently assumed  the  many  tasks  before 
him  with  exceptional  eagerness  and  abil- 
ity. He  is  retiring  from  service  in  the 
House  to  seek  office  in  the  Senate.  It  is  a 
position  for  which  he  is  eminently 
qualified. 

Certainly,  his  legislative  talents  and 
sood  company  will  be  missed  in  the 
House.  But  while  I  regret  his  leaving  this 
body.  I  wish  him  well  in  the  many  years 
of  an  outstanding  public  service  career 
before  him. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mac  Mathias  is  one  of  the  ablest  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  if,  as  expected,  he 
is  elected  to  the  Senate,  the  Members 
will  deeply  miss  his  friendship  and  coun- 
sel. 

However,  his  leadership  can  have  even 
greater  scope  In  the  Senate,  and  he  can 
be  counted  on  to  be  in  the  forefront  of 
sound  approaches  to  law  and  order  with 
justice  here  at  home  and  a  creative  for- 
eign policy  directed  unmistakably  toward 
peace  overseas. 

Serving  on  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
Mac  Mathias  has  been  in  the  vanguard 
of  the  fight  for  civil  rights,  frequently 
introducing  key  legislation  before  the 
administration.  He  and  I  visited  Selma 
together  and  joined  with  several  other 
colleagues  In  Introducing  the  first  vot- 
ing rights  act  in  this  body. 

Moreover.  Mac  Mathias  has  well  un- 
derstood the  urgency  and  the  imperative 


need  to  implement  the  Riot  Commission 
report.  While  he  has  supported  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  and  strongly  supports  Fed- 
eral funds  to  strengthen  State  and  local 
police  programs,  he  is  aware  that  the 
root  causes  of  injustice  and  despair  must 
be  met  by  programs  of  jobs,  housing,  and 
education. 

Mac,  all  of  your  colleagues  wish  you 
the  very  best  in  the  days  ahead  and  con- 
tinued and  expanding  service  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  pleases  me  to  join  my  colleagues  to- 
day in  a  well  deserved  tribute  to  Rep- 
resentative Charles  McC.  Mathias.  who 
has  served  the  people  of  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland  with  wisdom  and 
diligence  for  the  past  8  years,  and  who 
is  now  a  candidate  to  serve  all  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Maryland  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr.  Mathias  is  highly  respected  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  an  astute  legis- 
lator and  a  dedicated  public  servant.  He 
is  well  liked  by  his  fellow  Members,  and 
although  we  will  miss  our  daily  contacts 
with  him  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, we  look  forward  to  welcoming  him 
back  to  Washington  next  January  as  a 
Member  of  the  other  body  of  Congress, 
where,  certainly,  his  legislative  skills  and 
sound  judgment  will  make  him  an  out- 
standing Senator  for  the  people  of 
Maryland. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  a 
very  deep  sense  of  regret  that  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  today  in  paying  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  Mac  Mathias  as  he 
departs  this  House.  He  and  I  have  worked 
together  many  times,  and  he  is  a  man 
I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend. 

From  his  first  days  in  Congress.  Mac 
impressed  me  with  his  courage,  his  com- 
passion, and  with  the  sturdy  independ- 
ence of  his  news.  As  a  legislative  crafts- 
man and  as  a  dedicated  and  responsible 
representative,  he  has  few  peers. 

One  special  instance  of  his  concern  for 
those  in  need  stands  out  in  my  mind — 
his  work  in  helping  to  push  through  a 
rat-control  program  for  our  cities.  From 
firsthand  experience,  I  can  say  that  were 
it  not  for  his  efforts  we  would  have  en- 
countered a  great  deal  more  trouble  in 
enacting  this  vitally  needed  program. 

Mac  I  salute  you  and — within  limits — 
I  wish  you  well. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  special  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  with  Con- 
gressman Mac  Mathias.  who  has  been 
the  overwhelming  choice  of  the  Republi- 
cans as  that  party's  candidate  for  the 
U.S.  Senator  for  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Having  noted  the  conscientious  and 
thorough  work  performed  by  Mac 
Mathias  in  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  having  observed  also  his  effec- 
tiveness in  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  am  confident  that  he  can  con- 
tribote  immeasurably  to  the  work  of  the 
other  body  during  this  critical  period  in 
our  history.  Congressman  Mac  Mathias 
has  a  sensitivity  for  human  problems 
and  needs  which  has  characterized  his 
legislative  work.  As  a  stanch  proponent 
of  equal  rights  for  all  citizens  and  as  a 
firm  adherent  to  the  principle  of  equal 
Justice  under  law.  Mac  Mathias  has  al- 
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ready  made  a  lasting  mark  in  the  legis- 
lative history  of  our  Nation. 

I  look  for  Mac  Mathias  to  continue 
this  record  of  dedicated  service  and  to 
enrich  the  other  body  with  his  talents 
for  public  service  and  his  perceptive 
judgment  on  the  great  issues  of  our  time. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  and  an  honor  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  dedicated  Member  of  the  House,  Rep- 
resentative Charles  Mathias.  I  applaud 
his  decision  to  enter  the  Senate  race  in 
Maryland. 

His  immutable  belief  in  democracy, 
Ills  parliamentary  acumen,  and  his 
.strong  support  of  good  government  will 
be  greatly  missed  in  the  House. 

The  Senate  will  be  gaining  a  skillful 
and  seasoned  legislator,  whose  exem- 
plary character  and  agile  mind  should 
make  him  a  distinguished  Member  of 
that  body. 

Representative  Mathias  and  I  have 
had  a  close  personal  relationship:  time 
and  again  he  has  won  my  respect  and 
admiration  for  his  conduct  of  committee 
affairs  and  for  his  informed  remarks 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

He  will  put  his  excellent  leadership 
ability  to  good  use  in  the  Senate. 

He  Is  the  type  of  dynamic  leader  that 
this  country  is  much  in  need  of  during 
these  times  of  crisis  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  presents  a  young  and  fresh  image 
and  he  backs  up  that  image  with  prag- 
matic action. 

In  every  sense  he  is  the  hope  of  Mary- 
land's citizens.  His  supporters  can  rest 
assured  that  they  will  receive  unremit- 
ting effort  for  their  support,  effort  di- 
rected toward  providing  a  happy,  pros- 
l)erous.  and  secure  country  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 

I  offer  my  most  enthusiastic  best 
wishes  for  a  successful  campaign. 
Charles  Mathias  has  worked  long  and 
hard  for  the  victory  that  he  will  inevi- 
tably and  deservedly  achieve. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  other  of  my  col- 
leagues in  saluting  Congressman 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  for  his  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

He  has  made  many  valuable  contri- 
butions to  the  legislaitve  record  of  the 
House  during  the  past  8  years.  He  will 
be  missed  in  the  House.  I  join  in  wishing 
him  success  in  the  next  phase  of  his 
career  as  a  dedicated  public  servant. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  our  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  today  to  Charles  Mac  Mathias. 
Although  we  sit  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  have  considered  it  a  distinct  priv- 
ilege to  have  worked  with  Mac  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  He  is  a  most  able 
and  eloquent  lawyer,  a  compassionate 
man  of  integrity  and  wisdom,  and  a  man 
whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend. 

He  has  served  his  constituency  and 
his  country  with  distinction,  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  add  ray 
every  good  wish  for  his  future  health 
and  happiness. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  serve 
with  Mac  Mathias  on  the  Committee  on 
the  JuiUciary  and  he  has  earned  my  high 
regard  for  his  legal  talent.  I  consider  him 
an  able  Member  of  this  body  and  under- 


stand Ills  desire  to  seek  new  fields.  I  shall 
miss  my  colleague  and  I  hope  our  paths 
will  cross  on  future  occasions.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  extending  best  wishes  to 
Mac 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  happy  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
leagues paying  tribute  to  our  distin- 
guished and  close  friend,  Mac  Mathias, 
who  has  made  such  a  contribution  to  the 
legislative  work  and  the  overall  spirit  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  his  time 
here. 

As  we  all  know,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  is  leaving  us  to  seek  election 
to  the  other  body.  He,  being  a  farm 
Member,  I  am  sure  understands  the 
necessity  of  long  hours  behind  the  plow 
in  bringing  success  to  the  farm  opera- 
tion. I  am  sure  it  is  with  this  same  spirit 
that  he  is  conducting  his  campaign  and 
with  his  fine  record  and  outstanding 
ability  he  will  make  a  great  contribution 
to  the  other  body  beginning  next  year. 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
voicing  my  regret  at  the  forthcoming 
departure  from  the  House  of  Charles 
Mac  Mathias,  I  know  that  I  but  echo 
the  feelings  of  every  one  of  my  col- 
leagues. Those  of  us  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  him,  from 
whichever  side  of  the  aisle,  have  de- 
veloped a  respect  and  admiration  for 
him  that  is  equalled  only  by  our  feeling 
of  friendship. 

Charles  Mac  Mathias  demonstrated 
his  leadership  ability  in  the  most  gruel- 
ling of  all  tests,  military  combat,  when 
he  rose  from  the  ranks  of  apprentice  sea- 
man to  commissioned  rank  of  ensign 
during  World  War  II.  He  gave  further 
evidence  of  that  ability  during  four 
terms  in  the  House.  I  know  that  in 
whatever  position  he  fills,  this  ability  will 
continue  to  be  utilized  on  behalf  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Morse!  and  to  personally  ex- 
tend my  best  wishes  to  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias] 
as  he  leaves  this  body  to  seek  another 
office. 

Mr.  Mathias'  early  service  in  the  Mai-y- 
land  State  Legislature  and  as  an  as- 
.sistant  attorney  general  of  Maryland 
prepared  him  well  for  his  distinguished 
service  since  his  election  to  the  87th  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  work  with 
Mac  Mathias  since  his  arrival  in  the 
87th  Congress.  Since  that  time,  his  work 
on  two  key  committees  of  the  Congress, 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  has 
clearly  prepared  him  for  the  statewide 
office  which  he  now  seeks. 

Mac  Mathias  has  been  a  leader  in  his 
party  as  well  as  a  real  friend  of  his  con- 
stituents in  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland.  As  an  active  member 
of  the  House  Republican  conference,  Mac 
has  served  on  our  task  force  on  con- 
gressional reform  and  on  the  task  force 
on  East- West  trade. 

Because  of  this  broad  and  varied  back- 
ground, and  because  of  the  leadership 
which  he  has  consistently  exhibited  In 
his  approach  to  the  critical  issues,  I  am 


confident  that  Mac  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  the  whole  State  of 
Maryland  when  they  go  to  the  polls  next 
month. 

My  best  wishes  go  to  Mac  Mathias  in 
all  of  his  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  everyone  of  us  today  who  takes  the 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  my  colleague,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Maryland 
IMr.  Mathias],  will  find  himself  utterly 
frustrated  as  I  am  frustrated  by  the 
problem  of  putting  into  words  a  feeling 
that  is  too  deep  to  be  expressed. 

For  6  years  I  have  worked  closely  with 
my  colleague  from  Maryland.  In  those 
6  years  we  have  become,  I  hope,  fast 
friends.  I  have  observed  his  work  here  in 
the  Congress.  It  is  outstanding  work 
which  has  brought  honor  and  distinction 
to  him  among  all  of  his  colleagues  here  on 
the  Hill.  I  have  watched  him  in  his  work 
on  the  committee.  I  think  it  would  be 
safe  to  say  that  no  man  in  the  Congress 
enjoys  the  respect  of  this  committee  more 
than  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  does. 
As  we  all  know,  the  gentleman  ha* 
chosen  to  run  for  election,  not  for  a  new\ 
term  here  in  the  House  of  Representa-  \ 
fives,  but  for  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator 
from  Maryland.  / 

The  people  of  Maryland  will  have  an 
opportimity  to  choose  this  fine  gentle- 
man as  their  Senator.  If  they  do  so,  they 
will  not  be  disappointed  but  will,  rather, 
find  him  a  responsible  man  who  knows 
well  how  to  represent  an  entire  State, 
just  as  he  represented  his  congressional 
district. 

I  wish  the  good  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land well  on  his  departure  from  the 
Congress.  Should  he  be  elected  to  the 
other  body — and  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  the  wisdom  of  the  people  of  Mary- 
land will  elect  him — then  we  will  see 
even  new  and  more  distinctive  work  by 
the  gentleman  when  he  is  a  Member  of 
the  other  body. 

When  this  gentleman  is  elected  to  the 
Senate,  I  know  we  will  all  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  closely  with  him  once 
again.  I  am  sure  that  we  will  see  his 
name  on  a  great  volume  of  wise  legisla- 
tion in  the  future,  just  as  we  have  seen 
his  name  on  wise  legislation  in  the  past. 
I  wish  the  gentleman  well  in  his  quest 
for  the  office  of  Senator,  and  I  certainly 
hope  that  his  entire  future  life  will  be 
a  happy  one. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  honoring  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  Charles  Mathias,  who  is  giv- 
ing up  his  .seat  this  year  to  seek  elec- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Down  in  Oklahoma  people  are  prone 
to  talk  with  a  good  deal  of  consternation 
and  even  indignation  about  what  we  re- 
fer to  as  "the  brain  drain."  They  are 
talking  about  the  fact  that  youngsters 
whom  the  taxpayers  of  our  State  have 
provided  with  elementary,  secondary, 
and  college  education  of  the  finest  cal- 
iber are  lured  away  from  Oklahoma  by 
the  glitter  that  is  not  always  gold  of 
career  opportunities  in  other  of  our  sis- 
ter States  which  appear  more  attractive 
than  those  we  can  offer.  I  am  reminded 
of  this  situation  because  it  is  almost  a 
parable  on  the  masc  exodus  of  bright 
young  talents  which  this  body  has  raised 
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up  who  are  being  lured  away  in  this  elec- 
tion year  by  the  attractions  of  that  other 
body.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  Mac 
and  the  others  will  not  be  disappointed, 
as  so  many  Oklahoma  youngsters  have 
been,  to  discover  that  all  which  glitters 
is  not  gold. 

Seriously,  I  am  proud  of  Mac  Mathias 
and  the  contribution  he  has  made  as  a 
Member  of  this  House  during  his  four 
terms  here.  Because  of  his  energy  and 
hard  work  and  his  sincerity  in  seeking 
workable  solutions  to  the  serious  prob- 
lems our  country  faces  in  this  time.  Mac 
Mathias  influence  in  this  body  has 
been  considerably  greater  than  the 
length  of  his  service  would  ordinarily 
suggest.  His  record  is  one  which  new- 
comers to  this  body  can  profit  from 
studying. 

I  have  enjoyed  my  association  with 
Mac  during  these  past  8  years.  Mac,  I 
wish  you  every  success  in  your  cam- 
paign for  election  to  the  Senate.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  you,  and 
I  am  siire  our  colleagues  will  agree  that 
this  body's  loss  will  be  the  other  body's 
gain  and  that  your  great  talent,  though 
always  valued  here,  is  much  more  sorely 
needed  over  there. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr,  Speaker.  It  is  an 
honor  to  pay  tribute  today  to  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias],  who  has  elected  to  retire 
from  service  in  the  House. 

Because  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  many 
and '  significant  contributions  he  has 
made  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  the  past  8  years,  it  is  with 
regret  that  I  see  him  leave. 

I  have  known  "Mac"  Mathias  for  6 
years  as  one  of  the  most  industrious  and 
thoughtful  Members  of  the  House.  His 
reputation  for  exercising  legislative  ini- 
tiative is  well  known.  Perhaps  not  so 
well  known  is  the  record  he  has  earned 
SIS  a  hard-working,  conscientious  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  "Mac"  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  JudiciaiT  Committee's  efforts 
to  develop  meaningful  legislation  in  the 
areas  of  civil  rights,  immigration,  and 
numerous  others.  He  has  been  a  leader  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  in 
bringing  about  much-needed  improve- 
ments in  the  government  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

Another  great  achievement  in  the 
House  career  of  this  distinguished  gentle- 
man has  been  the  diligence  with  which  he 
has  represented  the  people  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Montgomery,  Baltimore,  Howard, 
Frederick.  Allegany,  Carroll,  Garrett,  and 
Washington.  Evidence  of  the  quality  of 
his  service  may  be  seen  in  the  decisive 
majorities  which  were  given  to  him  In 
the  general  elections  of  1962,  1964.  and 
1966.  He  has  truly  been  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  ani  always  loyal  to 
the  high  principles  which  have  guided 
his  career. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  fellow  colleagues  at  this 
time  in  honoring  the  Honorable  Charles 
McC,  Mathias.  who  will  be  leaving  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  end  of 
the  session  of  Congress. 

Congressman  Mathias  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  man  of  integrity  and 


tremendous  ability,  and  has  been  a  true 
asset  to  the  Congress,  to  nls  State,  and 
to  the  Nation. 

His  insight  into  the  problems  of  con- 
temporary America,  and  his  acute  de- 
sire to  find  solutions  to  these  problems, 
have  gained  for  him  our  greatest  admira- 
tion and  respect.  Mac  Mathias  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  us  all,  and  he  will  be 
sadly  missed  by  this  body  of  legislators, 
which  he  has  served  so  well. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  and  an  honor 
for  me  to  serve  with  Congressman 
Mathias  since  we  were  both  elected  to 
Congress  In  1960. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  Mathias!  will  continue  to 
serve  his  State  and  his  Nation,  and  I 
want  to  extend  my  very  best  wishes  to 
the  Congressman  and  his  family  for 
every  success  in  the  future. 

Mr.  CAHTIJ..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased,  indeed,  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  a  deserved  tribute  to  Representa- 
tive Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr..  as  he 
prepares  to  leave  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  service  in  the  other  body. 
I  have  known  Mac  Mathias  since  he  was 
elected  to  the  87th  Congress  in  November 
1960.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  which  I  have  the  good  for- 
tune of  serving  as  a  member.  As  members 
of  the  committee,  Mac  and  I  had  a  close, 
personal  working  relationship  which 
brought  us  into  daily  contact  with  each 
other.  As  a  result  I  came  to  know  Mac 
Mathias  on  a  very  personal  basis.  I  have 
alway.s  found  him  to  be  a  gentleman,  a 
man  of  his  word,  and  an  Industrious,  able, 
and  dedicated  Representative  of  the 
State  of  Maryland.  Mac  Mathias  has  an 
outstanding  background  and  is  known  to 
be  one  of  Maryland's  ablest  lawyers.  I  am 
certain  that  the  experience  that  Mac  has 
gained  in  his  four  terms  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  of  inestimable 
aid  to  him  in  the  years  ahead,  as  he  con- 
tinues his  service  to  his  State  and  Nation 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol. 

Betty  joins  me  in  wishing  him  con- 
tinued success  and  happiness. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  at  this  time  to  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Maryland,  the  Honorable  Charles  McC. 
Mathias,  Jr. 

After  8  years  of  accomplishment  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  "Mac"  now  is 
planning  to  move  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol, 

His  name  was  always  a  familiar  one  to 
me  before  it  became  my  honor  to  become 
his  colleague  in  this  90th  Congress.  His 
record  of  accomplishment  is  substantial 
and  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  was 
his  fine  work  In  connection  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1966. 

I  consider  it  a  great  pleasure  to  have 
worked  with  "Mac"  Mathias,  the  dedi- 
cated and  outstanding  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
parture of  my  close  friend,  Mac  Mathias, 
to  answer  the  continued  call  of  public 
service  fills  me  with  mixed  emotions.  I 
am  pleased  that  his  great  talents  will 
continue  to  benefit  in  an  expanded 
forum,  the  citizens  of  Maryland  and  yet 
I  shall  miss  his  great  ability  and  assist- 
ance in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  in  the  House. 


Mac  was  a  tireless  worker  anJ  brilliant 
lawyer  whose  impact  and  influence  in 
judiciary  surpasses  easy  description. 
Both  in  and  out  of  the  committee,  Mac 
continuously  and  successfully  strove  for 
equal  opportunities  and  rights  under  our 
Constitution  for  all  citizens.  His  promi- 
nent role  in  helping  to  fashion  and  in 
enacting  human  rights  legislation  in 
1963,  1964,  1965,  1966.  and  again  in  1968 
hav  ,<  earned  him  a  well  deserved  place  in 
the  history  of  social  progress  and  in  the 
eyes  and  hearts  of  his  coimtrymen. 

Mac  was  also  ai.  indefatigable  exponent 
of  progressive  legislation  in  other  fields 
His  concern  with  and  efforts  to  promote 
thoughtful  reforms  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  international  affairs,  criminal 
law,  and  civil  liberties  are  also  well 
known.  For  the  past  8  years,  many  of  us 
have  turned  to  Mac  for  his  counsel  on 
these  and  the  other  great  issues  of  our 
times.  He  will  be  missed  in  the  House 
and  his  place  will  not  easily  be  filled 

But  the  knowledge  that  Mac  will  lo 
deeply  invoved  in  continued  pubic  serv- 
ices will  reduce  our  feeing  of  loss  here  in 
the  House.  Mac's  impressive  background 
as  a  lawyer  in  government — in  Frederick 
Ci.y,  the  Mar>-land  House  of  Delegates 
and  in  the  ofQce  of  assistant  attorney 
general  of  Maryland — has  admirably 
equipped  him  to  reach  new  heights  as  a 
representative  of  the  best  Interests  of 
the  people  of  Maryland  and  the  Nation. 
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CANDIDATE  NIXON  AND  THE  CALI- 
FORNIA FARMWORKERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  i  Mr.  O'Hara]  is  rec- 
ognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  September  5  statement  by  Richard 
Nixon  on  the  California  grape  boycott 
was  recently  called  to  my  attention.  This 
statement  describes  the  boycott  as 
"clearly"  illegal,  and  urges  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  to  "immediately"  with- 
draw his  endorsement  of  the  grape  boy- 
cott. Mr.  Nixon's  reasoning  is  as  follows : 

We  have  laws  on  the  books  to  protect  work- 
ers who  wish  to  organize;  we  have  a  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  to  Impartially  super- 
vise the  election  of  collective  bargaining 
agents,  and  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the 
organizers. 

Having  said  this,  the  statement  asserts 
that  the  dispute  cannot  be  solved  "by  a 
descent  into  lawlessness."  It  concludes 
that  the  dispute  "can  only  be  resolved  by 
farmers  and  farmworkers  discussing  mu- 
tual problems  in  good  faith  and  always 
within  the  framework  of  law  that  pro- 
tects the  Individual  interest  and  the  pub- 
lic interest." 

With  this  statemer*.  Mr.  Nixon  has 
succeeded  in  misrepresenting  the  law. 
and  ignoring  the  imderlylng  problem  in 
the  grape  boycott.  The  present  "laws 
on  the  books"  do  not  protect  farmwork- 
ers -vho  wish  to  organize;  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  no  authority 
imder  present  law  to  impartially  super- 
vise the  election  of  collective  bargaining 
agents  for  farmworkers;  it  has  no  au- 
thority imder  present  law  to  safeguard 
the  rights  of  organizers  of  farmworkers. 
Farmworkers  have  been  excluded  from 


access  to  Federal  labor  law  since  the 
Wagner  Act  was  passed  In  1935.  They  do 
not  have  the  same  rights  which  "the  laws 
on  the  books"  give  to  other  American 
workers. 

One  might  believe   from   this  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Nixon  does  not  really 
understand   the   status   of   agricultural 
employees  under  Federal  labor  law.  But 
this  explanation  must  be  dismissed.  While 
serving  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Mr   Nixon  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  which  re- 
ported the  Taft-Hartley  bill.  His  own 
statement  refers  to  his  knowledge  of  labor 
matters  gained  by  his  "experience"  m 
the  1959  steel  strike.  He,  therefore,  cer- 
tainly   knows    that    farmworkers    have 
been  forced  to  resort  to  the  grape  boy- 
cott precisely  because  they  have  been 
excluded  from  the  coverage  of  the  "laws 
on  the  books"— the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
For  this  reason,  I  have  sponsored  H.R. 
16014,  which  will  extend  Federal  labor 
law  to  agricultural  employees,  and  will 
thereby  provide  well-tested  mechanisms 
for  the  resolution  of  disputes  like  that 
giving  rise  to  the  grape  boycott.  I  might 
add    that    the    United    Farm    Workers 
Organizing  Committee,  representmg  the 
farmworkers,    supports    this    bill.    Mr. 
Speaker,  if.  as  Mr.  Nixon  alleges,  there 
is  any  "lawlessness"  relevant  to  the  grape 
boycott,  it  is  the  lawlessness  which  re- 
sults from  the  failure  of  Congress  to  act 
to  make  applicable  to  farmworkers  the 
same  law  which  has  been  applicable  to 
virtually  every  other  American  worker 
since  1935.  It  is  a  crude  deception  to  con- 
demn the  grape  boycott  as  a  "descent 
into  lawlessness,"  while  referring  to  laws 
which  someone   of   Mr.   Nixon's  back- 
ground knows  full  well  do  not  apply  to 
farmworkers.  It  appears  to  me  that  Mr. 
Nixon's  statement  on  the  grape  boycott 
is  just  one  more  dreary  example  of  the 
tactics  of  misrepresentation  which  have 
been  associated  with  eariler  Nixon  cam- 
paigns, and  which  have  surfaced  again 
this  year. 

I  would  also  call  my  colleagues  atten- 
tion to  a  September  27  article  which  ap- 
peared m  the  McClatchy  newspapers  In 
California,  pointing  out  that  Mr.  Nixon's 
staff  ignored  advice  from  a  distinguished 
Republican  Member  of  the  other  body 
that  he  not  use  the  statement  on  the 
grape  boycott  because  of  its  misrepresen- 
tation. The  article  quotes  a  source  as 
stating: 

There  Is  no  question  that  Nixon  was  fore- 
warned about  (the  statement's)  inaccu- 
racy but  still  went  ahead  and  put  It  out.  This 
mistake  can't  be  blamed  on  staff  workers. 

I  think  the  American  voters  can  legiti- 
mately question  the  good  faith  of  a  can- 
didate for  President  who.  with  knowledge 
of  a  statement's  inaccuracy  concerning 
our  laws,  still  issues  that  statement. 

For  the  Members'  interest,  I  refer  them 
to  House  Report  No.  1274  of  this  Con- 
cress.  This  is  the  committee  report  on 
H.R.  16014.  a  bill  to  extend  basic  Federal 
labor  law  to  farmworkers.  I  also  insert 
Mr.   Nixon's   statement  and  the  news 

article. 

The  Illegal  Grape  Boycott 


( Statement  by  Richard  M.  Nixon,  September 
5, 1968,  San  Francisco,  Calif.) 
San  Francisco,— The  California  grape  boy- 
cott has  become  a  national  Issue;  across  the 


continent,  labor  day  paraders  carried  signs 
that  read  "Boycott  California  grapes."  And 
Hubert  Humphrey  has  gone  on  record  pub- 
licly endorsing  this  form  of  Illegal  economic 
pressure. 

I  strongly  disagree  with  Mr.  Humphrey  on 
this  ISBue;  It  illustrates  another  sharp  dif- 
ference In  our  basic  philosophies. 

The  secondary  boycott  of  California  grapes 
Is  clearly  an  Illegal  boycott.  It  Is  to  be  con- 
demned with  the  same  firmness  we  condemn 
Illegal  strikes,  Illegal  lockouts,  or  any  other 
form  of  lawbreaklng. 

We  have  laws  on  the  books  to  protect  work- 
ers who  wish  to  org^anlze;  we  have  a  national 
labor  relations  board  to  impartially  supervise 
the  election  of  collective  bargaining  agents, 
and  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  organizers. 
These  laws  are  designed  to  protect  both  the 
workers  who  wish  to  join  a  union  and  the 
workers  who  do  not.  These  laws  must  be 
vigorously  upheld.  I  say  the  law  must  be  ap- 
plied equally  to  all;  once  you  begin  playing 
political  favorites  or  knuckle  under  to  power 
brokers  In  law  enforcement,  you  abdicate 
your  responsibility  to  all  the  people. 

Responsible  labor  leadership  and  thought- 
ful workingmen  respect  this  point  of  view;  in 
my  experience  settling  the  nationwide  steel 
strike  during  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
I  found  that  labor's  best  negotiators  respected 
firmness  and  fair  play  at  the  highest  levels 
of  government. 

The  dispute  In  California  cannot  be  re- 
solved by  a  descent  into  lawlessnesb;  it  can- 
not be  resolved  by  equaUng  farm  problems 
with  industrial  production  problems;  it  can- 
not be  resolved  by  political  candidates  paying 
off  political  debts. 

It  can  only  be  resolved  by  farmers  and  farm 
workers  discussing  mutual  problems  in  good 
faith  and  always  within  the  framework  of 
law  that  protects  the  individual  interest  and 
the  public  interest. 

To  maintain  consistency  in  support  of  the 
rule  of  law,  Mr.  Humphrey  should  immedi- 
ately withdraw  his  endorsement  of  the  Il- 
legal boycott 

Nixon  Men  Ignored  Warning  on  Error 

(By  Leo  Rennert,  McClatchy  newspapers 
staff  writer) 

Washington. — Richard  M.  Nixon's  high 
command  ignored  a  warning  passed  along 
by  Sen,  Edward  W,  Brooke,  R-Mass.,  that  the 
former  vice  president  would  be  untruthful 
In  claiming  there  are  legal  avenues  for  farm 
workers  to  pursue  their  union  organizing 
objectives. 

The  Republican  presidential  candidate 
nevertheless  went  ahead  and  Issued  the 
erroneous  statement  In  San  Francisco  Sept. 
5__even  though  Brooke  had  counseled  one 
of  his  aides  on  the  campaign  plane  a  short 
while  eariler  that  It  first  be  reviewed  for 
accuracy. 

Brooke's  futile  advice  was  disclosed  today 
by  an  Informed  source  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
confirmed  by  Alton  Frye,  the  senator's  legis- 
lative assistant. 

"The  senator  raised  the  question  of  accu- 
racy and  suggested  that  the  statement  be 
reviewed  before  being  issued,"  Prye  declared. 

BLASTED    BOYCOTT 

Nixon  blasted  the  California  grape  boycott 
as  Illegal  when  he  arrived  in  San  Francisco, 
arguing  farm  workers  have  legal  remedies  to 
obtain  union  recognition. 

"We  have  laws  on  the  books  to  protect 
workers  who  wish  to  organize."  he  declared. 
"We  have  a  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
to  Impartially  supervise  the  election  of  col- 
lective bargaining  agents,  and  to  safeguard 
the  right  of  the  organizers." 

His  statement  was  Immediately  contra- 
dicted by  union  and  government  officials, 
who  pointed  out  that  farm  workers  are  spe- 
cifically excluded  from  NRLB  coverage. 

Lack  of  such  coverage  also  was  cited  earlier 
this  year  by  California  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan 
as  the  reason  why.  In  his  words,  "It  Is  legal 


to  institute  secondary  boycotts  against  farm 
products," 

"Brooke  found  out  what  was  In  the  Nixon 
statement  when  they  were  still  on  the  plane 
and  Immediately  pointed  out  that  it  was 
inaccurate,"  said  one  Informant,  "Brooke 
recommended  that  it  not  be  used.  But  the 
statement  was  not  corrected. 

"There  is  no  question  that  Nixon  was  fore- 
warned about  its  inaccuracy  but  still  went 
ahead  and  put  It  out. 

"This  mistake  can't  be  blamed  on  staff 
work.  Nixon,  who  helped  write  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law  when  he  was  in  Congress,  Is  too 
experienced  in  labor  law," 

TRAVELS  WITH  NOMINEE 

Brooke,  a  liberal  Republican,  has  siccom- 
panied  Nixon  on  several  campaign  tours.  But 
there  have  been  growing  indications  he  has 
not  been  successful  in  influencing  the  candi- 
date to  take  a  more  moderate  position  on 
such  issues  as  law  and  order,  race  relations, 
and  ways  of  handling  poverty  problems. 

In  discussing  Brooke's  concern  about  the 
accuracy  of  the  Nixon  statement  on  the 
grape  boycott,  Prye  expressed  reluctance  to 
go  into  every  detail. 

"The  senator  wants  to  make  his  counsel 
effective  and  If  differences  between  him  and 
Nixon  get  publicized,  we  write  ourselves  out." 
he  remarked. 

Prye  said  he  is  "reasonably" — but  notyab- 
solutely — sure  Brooke  did  not  talk  directly 
with  Nixon  on  the  plane  about  the  boycott 
statement  but  mentioned  his  reservations  to 
a  member  of  Nixon's  policy  staff, 
Brooke's  comment,  he  said,  was: 
"I  think  it  Is  Inaccurate  j^nd  It  ought  to  be 
reviewed." 

Brooke  supports  legislation  to  extend  NLRB 
coverage  to  farm  workers.  Under  such  cover- 
age, agricultural  workers  could  petition  the 
NLRB  to  conduct  bargaining  representation 
elections. 

If  successful  in  such  elections,  their  unions 
would  have  to  be  recognized  by  growers  who 
would  be  legally  required  to  bargain  col- 
lectively with  union  representatives. 

By  the  same  token,  growers  could  invoke 
NLRB  machinery  to  protect  themselves 
against  secondary  boycotts. 


NEW  HOPE  FOR  RURAL  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  FMr.  Randall]  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  miniyips. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
farmers  set  the  tables  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation  with  the  best  and  most  nu- 
tritious food  In  history.  Yet,  as  they 
reach  new  production  records  their  own 
incomes  decline.  Today,  our  farmers  are 
bypassed  by  the  unprecedented  prosper- 
ity enjoyed  by  all  other  segments  of  our 
economy.  Unless  some  solution  can  be 
reached,  its  own  productive  genius  may 
make  farming  a  self-consuming  profes- 
sion. The  year  1968  may  be  one  of  our 
best  crop  years.  But  the  success  of  getting 
maximum  yield  from  our  land — this  verj' 
success — will  cause  prices  to  go  plum- 
meting. 

There  is  no  magic  answer  in  o-  out 
of  Congress  for  the  problems  of  our 
farmers.  Since  coming  to  Congress  10 
years  ago,  I  have  supported  every-  farm 
bill  that  has  passed  the  House.  Like  some 
of  the  farmers  I  represent,  I  have  not 
been  wholly  or  completely  enthusiastic 
about  all  of  these  programs.  But  I  have 
always  regarded  existing  legislation  as 
giving  some  help  and  assistance  until 
better  answeis  can  be  found  for  the  prob- 
lem of  declining  farm  income  and  rising 
farm  costs. 
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I  want  to  make  It  very  clear  I  have 
little  patience  and  somewhat  less  respect 
for  those  who  seize  upon  present  farm 
frustrations  as  a  political  Issue.  The  im- 
portant question  to  ask  these  vocal  critics 
is.  What  have  they  to  offer  as  an  alter- 
native in  the  form  of  a  solution? 

There  is  a  substantial  number  in  our 
country  today  who  honestly  believe  all 
existing  farm  legislation  should  be  re- 
pealed. They  believe  farmers  should  re- 
turn to  a  completely  free  market  opera- 
tion. I  happen  to  be  one  who  thinks  it 
is  a  laudable  goal  to  try  to  preserve  the 
family  farm.  Even  those  who  advocate 
repeal  of  present  fann  programs  usually 
would  have  the  program  phased  out 
gradually  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
They  will  usually  acknowledge  that  if 
we  remove  all  farm  subsidies  and  return 
to  a  completely  free  market  operation 
quickly  or  suddenly,  there  could  be  a 
farm  price  disaster. 

I  will  be  frank  to  admit  that  I  am  no 
farm  expert.  There  are  already  far  too 
many  s«lt-professed  farm  experts  who 
stand  ringing  their  hands  while  our  farm 
income  goes  on  down  and  down. 

Therefore,  it  is  in  all  humility  that  I 
offer  a  proposal  which  I  believe  may  be  a 
workable  solution  to  the  farm  problem. 
I  am  convinced  we  must  find  some  alter- 
nate way  through  which  the  level  of  In- 
come in  the  countryside  can  be  increased. 
I  suggest  there  must  be  another  source 
of  income  other  than  farming  alone  in 
the  rural  areas  and  the  small  towns  of 
America.  If  this  proposal  proves  to  be 
workable,  it  will  not  only  go  far  in  solv- 
ing the  economic  problems  of  rural 
America,  but,  at  the  same  time,  will  serve 
as  a  start  toward  solving  the  problems 
of  our  cities. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  commencing 
in  1961.  Congress  passed  sevc-al  RAD — 
rural  area  development — programs.  I 
supported  all  of  these  programs.  I  re- 
garded each  of  them  as  a  tool  for  rural 
development.  While  most  RAD  pro- 
posals over  the  years  were  made  law,  I 
regret  to  acknowledge  the  followup 
appropriations  have  been  much  too 
small.  I  have  reference  to  new  medical 
facilities  for  rural  communities,  ex- 
panded programs  of  vocational  educa- 
tion and  the  job  retraining  programs.  I 
refer  also  to  the  programs  which  have 
been  added  under  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  provide  loans  and 
grants  for  water  and  sewage  facilities 
for  small  communities.  In  some  aretis, 
rural  water  supply  districts  have  been 
completed.  I  supported  these  RAD  pro- 
grams because  I  believe  this  is  what 
farmers  want  most :  A  way  to  help  them- 
selves. Many  of  these  enactments  have 
contributed  to  making  rural  living  more 
convenient  and  more  pleasant.  But  one 
thing  is  missing.  That  is  a  strong,  mean- 
ingful, incentive  for  locating  new  eco- 
nomic opportunities  in  rural  America  to 
supplement  farming  as  the  sole  or  single 
economic  factor. 

In  furtherance  of  this  theme,  I  have 
introduced  two  measures  which,  when 
enacted,  will  provide  incentives  to  en- 
courage industry  to  locate  away  from  the 
urban  areas. 

The  first  of  my  bills  is  H.R.  19130, 
which  I  have  described  as  the  Rural  Re- 
vitalizatlon  Act.  It  provides  for  doubling 
the  7-percent  tax  incentive  now  in  pres- 


ent law  to  those  industries  that  will  ex- 
pand or  build  new  plants  in  rural  areas 
or  small  towns.  There  is  a  real  hope  here 
that  relocation  of  industry  in  the  rural 
areas  may  be  attracted  by  such  an  in- 
centive. Impetus  may  well  be  added  by 
the  fact  industry  is  today  facing  high 
taxes  and  high  land  costs  in  the  urban 
areas.  There  has  been  written  into  my 
bill  a  safeguard  to  protect  against  the 
overestablishment  of  such  industries  in 
order  to  avoid  transforming  our  idyllic 
rural  communities  into  industrial  com- 
plexes. There  is  a  strict  requirement  that 
employees  manning  these  new  industries 
must  be  drawn  from  local  residents  or 
nearby  communities. 

Then,  in  order  to  further  assist  rural 
areas,  towns  and  smaller  cities  that  wish 
to  conduct  programs  of  their  own  to 
attract  new  industries  to  their  midst,  I 
prepared  and  introduced  another  pro- 
posal. H.R.  19120.  which  increases  from 
$1  million  to  $5  million  the  amount  of 
industrial  bonds  which  may  be  issued  by 
these  smaller  communities,  tax  free.  My 
bill  will  permit  local  organizations  and 
local  leaders  to  sell  such  tax-free 
bonds — being  thereby  more  attractive  to 
purchasers — for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing new  buildings,  stores,  ware- 
houses, and  other  facilities  for  those  in- 
dustries that  agree  to  locate  in  such 
areas.  Our  bill  also  contains  the  require- 
ment that  local  residents  be  given  pri- 
ority in  filling  the  jobs  available  under 
this  provision. 

Although  my  measures  contain  only 
those  provisions  enumerated,  it  is  my 
belief  other  inducements  or  incentives 
to  encourage  industry  to  locate  in  small 
towns  may  have  to  be  subsequently 
added.  Accelerated  depreciation  should 
be  offered  and,  in  .some  instances,  as 
much  as  a  125-percent  deduction  for 
wages  paid  workers  employed  in  those 
communities  which  meet  a  predeter- 
mined status  as  a  low-income  area. 

There  is  one  phrase  more  than  any 
other  that  describes  the  rural-to-urban 
population  shift  which  has  been  going 
on  for  the  last  20  years,  or  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  That  phrase  or  ex- 
pression is  "rural-urban  imbalance."  It 
may  be  an  imperfect  expression  but  it 
describes  the  paradox  of  crowding  70 
percent  of  our  population  into  about  1 
percent  of  our  continental  land  mass. 
Low  farm  income  due  to  technological 
changes  has  caused  displaced  farmers  to 
compound  the  intense  overcrowding  that 
has,  in  turn,  led  to  the  urban  blight.  It 
can  be  said  with  complete  accuracy  that 
the  urban  crisis  in  this  country  has  been, 
to  a  large  degree,  imported  from  the 
country. 

What  we  have  in  America  today  is  a 
single  problem.  It  is  both  rural  and 
urban.  We  will  never  achieve  permanent 
urban  renewal  unless  we  achieve  rural 
revitalization.  These  are  not  two  sep- 
arate problems.  They  are,  instead,  two 
sides  to  the  same  problem.  The  one 
single  problem  is  rural-urban  imbalance. 
It  is  futile  to  treat  the  effects  without 
first  treating  the  cause.  The  problem  of 
our  cities  depends  upon  stopping  and, 
hopefully,  reversing  the  flow  of  people 
into  the  cities.  The  urban  crisis  today  Is 
an  outgrowth  and  direct  result  of  the 
rural  crisis  that  began  to  develop  a  dec- 


ade or  two  ago.  The  influx  of  many  mil- 
lions who  were  HI  equipped  to  find 
employment  or  even  to  adjust  to  the 
tenslon-fllled  environment  of  our  lar^e 
cities  has  been  brought  into  sharp  focus 
in  the  last  few  years  by  the  occurrence 
of  violence  which  has  plagued  our  cities. 
The  imbalance  of  population  has  been 
the  spark  for  the  growing  concern  about 
the  environmental  ills  in  our  cities,  as 
well  as  the  social  ills  of  our  slums.  Con- 
gested traffic,  polluted  air  and  water, 
overcrowded  schools,  skyrocketing  crime 
rates,  overburdened  local  governments, 
make  far  too  many  of  our  U.S.  cities 
almost  intolerable  for  family  living. 

The  size  of  the  urban  crisis  is  drama- 
tized by  the  estimated  cost  of  its  solution. 
Mayor  Lindsay  of  New  York  says  he  need.'; 
direct  Federal  aid  in  the  amount  of  $50 
billion.  Ma^or  Cavanaugh  of  Detroit  say.>; 
his  embattled  community  will  need  $20 
billion.  For  my  part,  I  am  convinced 
there  is  not  enough  money  in  our  Treas- 
ury or  even  in  the  entire  world  to  rebuild 
all  of  our  cities  into  "model  cities"  even 
if  we  started  the  printing  presses  turning 
out  some  new  kind  of  Government  scrip. 
The  toUl  cost  could  well  be  a  trillion 
dollars  for  these  reconstruction  efforts. 
Yet.  what  is  accomplished  to  rebuild  one 
ghetto,  if  another  springs  up  beside  the 
old  one  due  to  the  uninterrupted  migra- 
tion into  om-  great  cities?  And  who 
should  insist  there  is  some  immutable 
demand  that  we  spend  this  kind  of  money 
on  our  cities?  Rather,  we  should  look  at 
the  causes  of  this  urban  separation  be- 
cause it  is  pointless  to  stack  people  on 
top  of  people  or  to  pile  them  in  our  cities 
like  cordwood  or  like  sardines  in  a  can. 
Someone  has  said  that  a  city  becomes 
almost  unmanageable  or.  at  least,  can- 
not be  efficiently  managed  when  it  ex- 
ceeds a  population  of  2  million. 

In  terms  of  cost,  my  proposal  will  re- 
sult in  some  temporary  loss  of  revenue 
because  of  these  tax  credits.  But  it  will 
be  very  mini.scule  in  companson  with  the 
huge  costs  of  welfare  payments  for  the 
jobless  in  our  cities,  which  include  those 
displaced  rural  people  who  have  migrated 
to  the  urban  areas. 

It  can  be  successfully  demonstrated 
that  no  revenue  loss  will  be  sustained  or 
entailed  by  either  the  enactment  of  my 
rural  revitalization  bill  or  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  tax-free  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds.  The  reason  is  that  both  will 
stimulate  the  investment  of  private  capi- 
tal. In  neither  bill  are  benefits  available 
without  the  addition  of  private  funds. 
Moreover,  we  contemplate  the  use  of 
capital  which— without  the  provisions  of 
these  bills — would  not  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  rural  areas.  Both  of  these  bills 
will  generate  future  payments  of  both 
individual  and  corporate  tax. 

My  bills  would  stimulate  private  in- 
dustry to  create  jobs.  These  tax  credits 
should  be  regarded  as  "seed"  to  make 
self-supporting,  constructive  people  out 
of  rural  residents  who  were  beginning  to 
lose  hope.  These  proposals  will  make  tax- 
payers out  of  what  otherwise  would  be 
welfare  recipients  if  they  should  leave 
the  country  to  go  into  the  city.  No  mat- 
ter how  you  slice  It.  these  tax  incentives 
would  cost  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  to 
rebuild  our  decaying  cities.  Certainly  the 
dollars  from  these  tax  credits  would  be 
stretched  much  farther  than  an  equal 
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number  of  dollars  spent  in  the  ghettos 
of  the  cities.  The  almost  unbelievable 
characteristic  of  both  of  my  bills  is  that 
they  would  require  no  appropriations 
from  the  Treasury. 

The  proposal  outlined  by  my  bills  is  a 
big  undertaking.  Will  it  work?  Certainly 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  make  it  work.  It  is  a 
big  job.  A  hard  job.  Yet,  I  have  never  seen 
a  farmer  yet,  or  a  resident  of  our  small 
towns,  who  would  shrink  from  a  job  just 
because  it  was  a  hard  job.  Local  leader- 
ship is  an  important  ingredient  in  this 
plan.  Your  Government  can  provide 
loans  and  grants  but  it  cannot  instill  in 
a  community  the  desire  for  improvement 
which  has  to  come  from  local  leadership. 
I  am  convinced  there  is  leadership  in  our 
rural  areas.  All  of  the  people  in  America 
have  read  about,  and  seen  the  pictures  of, 
what  those  of  us  in  Washington  wit- 
nessed firsthand  this  spring.  I  refer  to 
the  flames  that  burned  sections  of  our 
Capital  City.  This  could  well  be  a  har- 
binger of  worse  things  to  come  unless  our 
urban  areas  can  be  somehow,  some  way, 
changed  for  the  better. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  a  mat- 
ter of  within  20  to  25  years  there  will  be 
a  continuous  megalopolis  extending  all 
the  way  from  Boston  to  Washington  and 
again  all  the  way  from  Los  Angeles  to 
San  Diego,  creating  unbelievable,  even 
unpredictable  urban  problems. 

It  is  in  order  to  ask  once  again,  can 
we  achieve  better  rural-urban  balance? 
Well,  there  are  some  examples  already 
working.  There  is  TENCO — 10  coun- 
ties— in  Iowa;  there  is  Little  River  in 
Arkansas;  there  is  a  five-county  area  in 
North  Carolina;  there  is  a  17-county 
area  in  Georgia.  In  each  of  these  there 
has  been  rapid  industrial  growth  because 
the  several  coimtles  joined  together  with 
enlightened  thinking  to  plan  a  regional 
development  harnessing  all  the  resources 
of  a  region  consisting  of  several  rural 
coimties.  With  these  locations  as  working 
examples,  I  am  encouraged  that  which  is 
proposed  by  my  two  bills — and  compan- 
ion measures  of  my  colleagues — is  not  so 
wild  a  dream.  The  examples  enumer- 
ated show  that  industry  can  be  brought 
to  rural  America  because  it  is  being  done 
right  now  in  the  areas  enumerated. 

There  is  enough  breathing  space  for 
all  of  us.  There  is  enough  land  for  all 
to  be  uncrowded  if  only  this  present  im- 
balance can  be  removed.  Polls  show  a 
majority  of  56  percent  of  Americans 
would  prefer  to  live  in  the  uncluttered 
pure  air  areas  in  the  wholesome  environ- 
ment of  rural  America.  We  are  offering  a 
better  alternative  to  the  jampacked, 
tension-filled,  riot-torn,  overcrowded 
conditions  in  the  concrete  canyons  of  our 
larger  cities. 

I  hope  I  have  not  left  the  impression 
that  by  the  offering  of  tax  incentives,  ac- 
celerated depreciation,  expanded  cost 
deductions,  and  other  inducements  that 
those  things  are  all  that  is  needed  ^X) 
make  this  new  rural  area  development 
workable.  The  solution  is  not  quite  that 
simple.  One  reason  is  that  when  industry 
is  attracted  by  these  tax  credits  busi- 
nesses will  find  they  have  their  own  in- 
ternal problems  to  induce  good  manage- 
ment personnel  to  locate  in  outlying 
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areas.  This  means  other  components  will 
have  to  be  added  to  the  tax  incentives 
as  part  of  the  package  to  make  it  work- 
able. Specifically,  this  will  call  for  better 
schools,  better  housing,  and  recreational 
advantages. 

Already  on  the  statute  bodkh  are  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  education  programs 
that  are  focused  directly  at  lower  income 
areas.  This  assistance  is  available  for  the 
construction  of  new  facilities,  as  well  as 
a  partial  contribution  to  operational 
purposes.  Now,  in  1968,  for  the  first  time, 
I  can  point  with  pride  to  a  housing  bill 
passed  this  summer  that  is  truly  a  land- 
mark bill.  For  many  years,  it  was  hard 
to  get  credit  to  build  a  house  in  rural 
areas.  Our  1968  housing  bill  contains 
provisions  oriented  to  the  rural  areas. 
Lack  of  recreational  advantages  may  be 
an  obstacle  for  some  parts  of  coimtry- 
side,  U.S.A.  Not  so  in  Missouri.  We  are 
boimtifully  blessed  in  beautiful  Missouri 
with  our  readymade  Lake  of  the  Ozarks 
and  Taneycomo.  We  have  the  new 
Pomme  de  Terre  and  Table  Rock  Lakes. 
With  the  cessation  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict we  will  move  forward  toward  more 
rapid  completion  of  our  nearby  Kay- 
singer  Reservoir. 

Critics  may,  with  propriety,  point  out 
there  can  be  no  industrial  development 
without  a  labor  supply.  What  about  our 
labor  supply?  Once  again,  in  west-central 
Missouri,  in  the  area  it  is  my  privilege  to 
represent,  we  have  the  answer.  In  our 
countryside.  I  am  proud  to  say,  reside  the 
best  people  on  earth.  It  is  the  home  of 
people  well  above  the  average  intelli- 
gence. True,  we  may  need  some  grants 
for  MDTA — Manpower  Development 
Training  Act.  That  need  brings  us  back 
to  the  requirement  for  improvement  of 
the  schools  in  our  rural  areas.  While 
better  schools  are  needed  for  the  chil- 
dren of  management,  the  very  same 
buildings  will  be  needed  to  provide  top 
quality  training  for  adults  who  need  to 
learn  new  skills  to  hold  the  jobs  in  the  in- 
dustry that  will  be  coming  their  way. 

Another  ingredient  as  necessary  for 
industry  as  a  good  labor  supply  is  an 
available  source  of  power  or  energy  to 
rim  the  plants.  Here  once  again,  we  are 
blessed  in  west-central  Missouri.  The 
reason  is  that  our  rural  electric  co- 
operatives and  their  sister  investor- 
owned  electric  companies  have  generat- 
ing facilities  as  well  as  lines  which  criss- 
cross all  over  our  coimtryside.  They  are 
already  well  equipped  to  serve  this  new 
industry.  In  the  language  of  the  engi- 
neer, th[ey  are  geared  up  or  tooled  up, 
ready  to  go.  In  the  words  of  the  ac- 
countant, they  are  "going  concerns" 
ready  to  serve  new  industrial  customers 
now. 

I  have  confidence  mine  and  similar 
proposals  will  bring  relief  to  our  inner 
city  ghettos  and  even  to  those  fringes  of 
the  cities  plagued  by  suburban  sprawl. 
Both  are  impacted  with  too  many  people 
and  too  little  space.  I  have  confidence 
we  can  solve  the  existing  imbalance  be- 
tween our  countryside  and  our  great 
cities.  We  should  remember  we  are  the 
people  who  marched  across  3,000  miles  of 
wilderness.  We  subdued  that  wilderness 
and  built  a  civilization  on  it  that  has 
conferred  more  bounty  on  more  of  Its 
people  than  any  other  civilization  in  the 


history  of  the  world.  Surely,  if  we  can 
send  a  man  to  the  moon,  we  can  more 
evenly  distribute  our  people  over  the 
land. 

The  big  obstacle  in  our  path  is,  I  think, 
a  iMk  of  belief  that  we  can  change  the 
future.  Far  too  many  are  complacent 
enough  to  believe  that  we  are  prisoners 
of  events,  rather  than  masters  of  them. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  legislation  which 
I  have  introduced,  along  with  that  of  my 
colleague,  will  serve  as  a  tool  to  restore 
the  proper  rural- urban  balance  or 
greatly  assist  in  relieving  the  existing 
imbalance  in  population.  If  we  are 
blessed  to  see  this  come  to  pass  rural 
America  can  once  again  become  a  full 
partner  in  the  life  and  prosperity  of  our 
Nation. 

Those  who  take  the  time  to  read  my 
proposal  may  think  it  is  strange  that  we 
may  approach  the  farm  problem  with 
nonfarm  solutions.  But  recall  that  is  fre- 
quently the  method  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. That  is,  to  use  a  counterirritant. 
My  proposal  is  essentially  a  program  for 
getting  answers  for  the  problems  of  rural 
America  by  importing  nonfarm  oppor- 
tunities for  economic  and  personal  bet- 
terment to  the  people  in  the  countryside. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  there  is  nothing 
at  all  in  my  proposals  which  I  have  Intro- 
duced which  militates  against  those  in 
our  rural  areas  who  may  wish  to  continue 
farming  and  find  it  profitable  to  do  so. 
Not  one  single  aspect  of  any  farm  pro- 
gram on  the  statute  books  today  will  be 
altered  in  any  way  if  my  bills  are  en- 
acted. The  Congress  recently  extended 
the  existing  farm  programs  for  1  year. 
Other  farm  legislation  is  needed,  includ- 
ing legislation  to  spell  out  the  rights  of 
farmers  to  join  together  in  bargaining 
organizations  in  order  that  our  farmers 
may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  some  type  of 
collective  bargaining. 

Honestly  and  sincerely,  I  believe  the 
solution  to  the  farm  problem  and  the 
way  to  rekindle  hope  lies  in  this  proposal 
to  increase  the  income  of  the  residents  of 
our  rural  areas  and  towns.  Rural  America 
holds  the  key  to  the  futme  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  all  the  people  of  oiu- 
great  Nation,  both  urban  and  rural.  We 
can  and  we  must  make  the  American 
countryside  into  America's  new  land  of 
opportunity.  At  the  very  top  of  the  list 
of  priorities  for  the  new  Congress  should 
be  the  reintroductlon  of  measures  such 
as  ours.  I  hope  I  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  of  some  assistance  in  this 
effort  during  the  91st  Congress. 


THE  RIGHT  HAND  OF  BUREAUC- 
RACY IN  WASHINGTON  DOES  NOT 
KNOW  WHAT  THE  LEFT  HAND  IS 
DOING 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  apparently,  the 
right  hand  of  bureaucracy  in  Washington 
does  not  know  what  the  left  hand  is 
doing. 
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On  September  12,  the  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  Usued  a  memorandum  in  which 
he  said  that  authorization  to  States  for 
bids  on  highway  construction  was  sus- 
pended until  further  notice.  On  that  day, 
I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  pointing  out  that  this  would 
create  unemployment,  and  would  make 
idle  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  men.  ma- 
chines, and  material.  I  further  pointed 
out  that  while  highway  construction  has 
lagged,  taxpayers  were  pouring  their  dol- 
lars into  the  trust  fund  designed  for  high- 
way construction.  Later  I  offered  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Director  of  Public  Roads,  re- 
questing that  the  stop  order  be  rescinded. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  signed  by  both 
Senators  and  all  11  Congressmen  of  the 
Indiana  delegation. 

My  colleagues  should  be  Interested  in 
the  different  reports  from  these  two 
agencies. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  responded 
to  me  that  the — 

Secrst&ry  of  TranaporUttlon  plana  to  author- 
ize tbe  dtat«  to  8t«p  up  obligations  to  a 
level  which  will  allow  the  total  Federal  aid 
highway  program  to  approximate  Its  original 
plan.  MS  billion  limit  In  fiscal  year  19<58. 

On  the  same  day,  the  EMrector  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  responded: 

This  action  was  necessary  in  order  to  re- 
duce cash  expenditures  for  the  highway  pro- 
gram by  9300  million  during  this  fiscal  year. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  says  the  expenditiu"es  are  merely 
delayed  from  the  first  half  to  the  second 
half  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  says  that  the  cost 
for  the  fiscal  year  are  to  be  reduced, 
which  of  these  administration  officials 
are  we  to  believe?  If  this  fiscal  gimmick 
is  designed  to  reduce  spending  during  the 
Johnson  administration  and  increase  it 
under  the  first  6  months  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, this  would  appear  a  cruel 
method  of  deceiving  the  American  public. 
As  of  this  date,  the  Indiana  traffic  death 
rate  Is  running  well  ahead  of  last  year. 
In  order  to  reduce  this  death  rate,  it  is 
essential  to  maintain  and  continue  high- 
way construction  We  must  not  let  poll- 
tics  stand  In  the  way  of  safe,  dependable 
highway  construction. 


HUMPHREY'S  ADVISERS  APPAR- 
ENTLY UNCONCERNED  ABOUT 
ORGANIZED  CRIME 

Mr  POFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago  Vice  President  Hubkrt  HincPHRry 
released  to  the  public  a  document  that 
purported  to  be  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  his  Task  Force  on  Order 
and  Justice. 

I  read  it  very  carefully  at  the  time,  par- 
ticularly that  section  devoted  to  orga- 
nized crime.  I  was  instantly  struck  by 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Humphrey's  advisers 
appeared  somewhat  unconcerned  about 
organized  crime  since  only  three  of  49 
pages  were  devoted  to  that  very  impor- 
tant subject. 


I  was  also  amazed  to  note  that  the 
Humphrey  task  force  did  not  deal  at  all 
with  title  in  of  the  recently  enacted 
omnibus  crime  bill.  This  relates  to  court 
supervised  electronic  surveillance  and,  in 
my  view,  there  can  be  no  serious  compila- 
tion of  organized  crime  measures  which 
avoids  taking  a  position,  one  way  or  an- 
other, on  the  use  of  electronic  surveil- 
lance. 

The  omission  of  any  discussion  of  title 
in  from  a  task  force  report  which  took  a 
position  on  just  about  every  other  crime 
proposal  under  the  sun  and  which  at- 
tempted to  cover  the  subject  of  crime 
from  A  to  Z  cast  serious  doubt,  in  my 
mind,  on  the  expertise  of  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey's crime  experts.  It  now  appears, 
however,  that  this  doubt  was  misplaced. 

In  Monday's  St.  Louis  Globe -Democrat 
there  appeared  a  newsstory  headlined 
"Humphrey  Chopped  Eavesdrop  Pro- 
posal in  Crime  Panel  Report."  According 
to  the  Globe,  Mr.  Humphrey's  task  force 
did,  in  fact,  consider  electronic  surveil- 
lance and  the  report  of  the  task  force  did, 
in  fact,  contain  a  recommendation  con- 
cerning it. 

The  substance  of  the  Globe's  story  was 
that  the  task  force  was  almost  unani- 
mous In  strongly  recommending  the  con- 
trolled use  of  electronic  surveillance  In 
organized  crime  cases.  This  recom- 
mendation was  contained  in  the  task 
force  report  delivered  to  Mr.  Humphrey 
but  it  was  deleted  from  the  version  he 
later  released  to  the  public  with  his 
endorsement. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  Insert  the 
full  text  of  the  Globe  story  into  the 
Record : 

HUMPHRXT      COPPK)     EAVXSDROP     PROPOSAL     IN 

Crime  Panxl  Rzport 
( By  Edward  W  O'Brien ) 

Washington. — Hubert  H.  Humphrey  omit- 
ted from  his  recent  "blue  print  for  order  and 
Justice"  a  key  recommendation  by  his  ad- 
visory task  force  for  use  of  legalized  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  In  organized-crime 
cases. 

Tbe  deletion,  which  has  not  been  disclosed 
until  now.  was  attributed  by  some  task  force 
members  to  fear  among  the  vice  presi- 
dent's campaign  strategists  of  alienating 
liberal  voters. 

When  Humphrey  Issued  what  he  said  was 
the  task  force  report  on  Sept.  16.  he  gave  the 
contents  full  support  and  said  he  agreed 
wholeheartedly  with  the  task  force  findings. 

"Let  me  be  very  clear  on  the  meaning  of 
this  report."  the  vice  president  said  In  an 
accompanying  press  release. 

"Its  Judgments  are  my  Judgments. 

"Its  recommendations  are  my  recom- 
mendations, and  as  president.  I  will  seek  to 
Implement  them" 

However.  Humphrey  did  not  make  known 
a  significant  difference  between  the  task  force 
report  Issued  by  him  and  the  report  approved 
by  the  group,  which  was  headed  by  Harvard 
University  Professor  James  Q.  Wilson  and  In- 
cluded other  experts  on  law  enforcement. 

Tbe  difference  was  that  the  task  force 
had  concluded  that  controlled  use  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance — mainly  wire-tapping  and 
room-bugging — was  necessary  and  that  the 
authority  granted  by  Congress  in  tbe  Crime 
Control  Act  should  be  utilized. 

In  his  version  of  tbe  task  force  report 
and  in  his  own  statement,  Humphrey,  though 
calling  for  other  steps  against  organized 
crime,  was  silent  on  electronic  eavesdropping. 

One  task  force  member  reacted  with  sur- 
prise when  asked  by  the  Olot>e-Democrat 
about  why  the  report  as  Issued  by  the  vice 
president  said  nothing  about  eavesdropping, 


which  is  currently  a  burning  topic  among 
law  agencies  attempting  to  deal  with  Cosa 
Nostra  and  other  underworld  elements. 

"I  didn't  recall  we  were  silent."  the  task 
force  member  replied. 

Another  member  who  was  questioned  knew 
about  the  deletion  but  said  he  had  been 
"told"  about  It — not  consulted. 

Like  the  other  task  force  member,  he  said 
he  was  disappointed  inasmuch  as  the  recom- 
mendation for  controlled  eavesdropping  had 
been  almost  unanimous. 

Of  the  12  task  force  members  whose  names 
have  been  disclosed,  only  one  had  been 
"clearly  against"  the  recommendation,  he 
said,  and  another  had  "political  doubts." 

Tbe  general  conviction  among  the  others, 
be  said,  was  that  when  Congress  spoke  in 
authorizing  eavesdropping,  the  executive 
branch  should  comply. 

In  formulating  their  recommendation  to 
Humphrey,  the  task  force  agreed  that  the 
eavesdropping  question  comes  down  to 
whether  the  electronic  provisions  of  the  1968 
Crime  Control  Act  should  be  utilized. 

President  Johnson  and  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  believe  that  these  provisions 
should  be  repealed  and  have  vowed  not  to 
use  them  except  In  national  security  cases, 
the  task  force  noted. 

Then  the  task  force  took  tbe  position  that 
organized  crime  Is  such  a  severe  threat  to 
the  security  and  freedom  of  the  nation  that 
surveillance,  under  the  safeguards  required 
in  tbe  law.  Is  necessary. 

Proaecution  of  top-level  organized  crime 
figures  cannot  proceed  without  such  surveil- 
lance, the  task  force  agreed,  because  of  the 
dilBcultiee  in  obtaining  testimony  from  live 
witnesses,  who  often  are  threatened  or 
bought  off  by  hoodlums. 

The  task  force  recognized  that  unregu- 
lated use  of  eavesdropping  can  be  an  in- 
vasion of  privacy  but  felt  that  careful  use 
of  the  devices  will  help  eliminate  the  threat 
to  privacy  and  freedom  raised  by  the  power  of 
organized  crime. 

The  task  force  also  gave  emphasis  to  the 
fact  that  controlled  electronic  surveillance 
has  been  recommended  by  many  other  pres- 
tigious groups,  including  Johnson's  National 
Crime  Commission,  the  National  Council  im 
Crime  and  Delinquency,  an  American  B.\t 
Association  advisory  committee,  the  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  General,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  District  Attorneys,  and 
tbe  Asaociatlon  of  Federal  Investigators 

Headed  by  Dr.  Wilson,  a  Harvard  professor 
of  government,  the  task  force  Included  .is 
memt>ers  Berl  I.  Bernard,  former  director  u( 
the  U.3.  Commission  on  CUil  Rights:  Dr.  Al- 
fred Blumsteln.  former  associate  director  of 
Johnson's  National  Crime  Commission;  Lloyd 
E.  Ohlin,  Harvard  law  professor  and  former 
associate  director  of  the  crime  commission: 
James  Vorenberg,  Harvard  law  professor  and 
former  executive  director  of  the  crime  com- 
mission; Vincent  L.  Broderick,  former  police 
commissioner  of  New  York  City;  Police  Chief 
Herbert  T.  Jenkins.  Atlanta,  Ga.;  and  Stanley 
Lowell,  former  deputy  mayor  of  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Speaker,  relying  upon  the  usual 
accuracy  of  the  Globe  Democrat,  let  me 
point  out  two  very  substantial  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn  from  their  account 
concerning  the  desire  and  the  ability  ol 
Mr.  Humphrey  to  wage  war  on  organized 
crime. 

First,  Mr.  Humphrey  has  rejected  the 
best  advice  of  his  own  handpicked  crime 
experts,  to  say  nothing  of  rejecting  at 
the  same  time  the  advice  and  recom- 
mendations of  President  Johnson's  Crime 
Commission,  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  National  Association  of 
State  Attorney's  General,  the  National 
District  Attorney's  Association,  the  Na- 
tional   Council    on    Crime    and    Delin- 
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quency,  the  Association  of  Federal  In- 
vestigators and  just  about  every  knowl- 
edgeable law  enforcement  official  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Humphrey  also  rejected  the 
advice  and  recommendations  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  When  we 
overwhelmingly  enacted  title  III  we  did 
not  intend  that  it  be  ignored. 

Second,  Mr.  Humphrey  has  now  placed 
himself  squarely  in  the  shoes  of  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark.  Mr.  Clark  has 
been  stubborn  and  unyielding  on  this  is- 
sue for  more  than  2  years,  and  like  Mr. 
Humphrey,  he  too  has  rejected  all  of  the 
best  advice  surrounding  him.  Where  war 
on  crime  is  concerned  there  appears  to 
be  little  difference  between  Mr.  Clark  and 
Mr.  Humphrey.  There  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  if  elected  Mr.  Humphrey 
would  either  continue  Ramsey  Clark  in 
office  as  Attorney  General  or,  as  is  more 
likely,  he  would  simply  replace  him  with 
a  carbon  copy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  cannot  afford 
4  more  years  of  Ramsey  Clark  or  some- 
one just  like  him  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Morgan,  for  60  minutes,  Tuesday, 
October  8,  on  the  late  Honorable  Elmer  J. 
Holland. 

Mr.  Madden,  for  30  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day, October  7,  and  on  Tuesday,  October 
8,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  for  60  minutes,  tomor- 
row, October  3 ;  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cleveland)  ,  for  60  minutes;  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan,  for  10  min- 
utes, today;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  10  minutes,  today:  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

<The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Arends>  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter: ) 

Mr.  Buchanan,  for  30  minutes,  on 
Thursday,  October  3. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Battin.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts,  for  60 
minutes,  today. 
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By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  weis  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Arends)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Pindley. 

Mr.  GUBSER. 

Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brinkley)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HUNGATE. 

Mr.  Young  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Pascell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Tuck  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Randall  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.R  14935.  An  act  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  regulate  the  mailing  of  mas- 
ter keys  for  motor  vehicle  ignition  switches, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly I  at  1  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  October  3,  1968,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  19910.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
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Adjustment  Act.  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1939). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  conference. 
H.R.  18366.  An  act  to  amend  the  V<x:atlonal 
Education  Act  of  1963.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1938) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 

H.R.  20174.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purpose;   to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  ^nd  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  NewHTork : 

H.R.  20175.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Small  Tax 
Division  within  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 

H  R.  20176.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  special  pen- 
sion for  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their 
widows;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

H.R  20177.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Musso;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20178.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Plrrone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  20179.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aurello 
Francisco  Dato:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  20180.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Sakl 
Dlnkclloglu;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  20181.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Brenda 
C.  Bala:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20182.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesus 
Mora  Ruiz:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

H.R.  20183.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Guerrlero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Bv  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  20184.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Gertrude  Zacklm;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANNA : 

H.R.  20185.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Honesto 
M.  Magdirila;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WATTS: 

H.R.  20186.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nlam 
Parhat;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


WE    LIVE    IN    INTERESTING    TIMES 


HON.  JOHN  YOUNG 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  2.  1968 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  Insert  in  the 
Record  the  excellent  speech  of  the  Hon- 
orable W.  Marvin  Watson,  Postmaster 


General  of  the  United  States,  delivered 
to  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Rotary  Club 
and  the  chamber  of  conmierce  at  Corpus 
Christl,  Tex.,  on  September  26,  1968: 

We  Live  in  Interesting  Times 
(Ad'dress  by  Postmaster  General  W.  Marvin 
Watson,  before  a  Joint  meeting  of  the 
Rotary  Club  and  the  chamber  of  com- 
ment. Corpus  Christl,  Tex.,  September  26, 
1968) 

I  am  delighted  to  get  away  from  Wash- 
ington and  come  home  to  Texas.  And  that 


pleasure  Is  increased  when  I  can  come  to  a 
place  as  beautiful  as  Corpus  Christl. 

I've  travelled  widely  throughout  our  na- 
tion— some  68.000  miles  of  It  since  becoming 
Postmaster  General — and  I  have  yet  to  see 
any  setting  that  surpasses  Corpus  Christl. 

This  city  has  a  great  future  ahead  of  it, 
and  I  know  today  that  I  am  talking  to  the 
two  groups  who  will  make  that  future  come 
true. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  businessmen 
of  this  country  were  a  perfect  combination 
of  the  practical  and  the  dreamer. 
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For  unleas  you  dream  dreama,  evea  tm- 
poMlble  dreama,  there  wUl  be  no  goals,  no 
progress. 

And  unless  you  have  the  luiow  how  to  turn 
those  dreams  into  reality,  they  will  gradually 
disintegrate,  like  soap  bubbles  In  the  air. 

So,  dreamers  and  businessmen,  friends  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Rotary,  may 
I  express  my  appreciation  for  your  invita- 
tion, and  tell  you  how  much  pleasure  conUng 
here  has  given  me. 

When  I  mentioned  to  the  President  that 
I  was  coming  here  to  share  this  meeting  with 
you,  he  asked  me  to  greet  you  for  him,  and 
to  give  you  this  message. 

"America's  businessmen."  the  President 
said,  "form  one  of  our  greatest  resources  of 
brains  and  energy  and  productivity.  I  have 
long  felt  that ,  what  the  government  does, 
really.  Is  only /the  beginning.  Private  busi- 
ness efforts  are  not  Just  essential  to  success, 
they  are  central  to  success." 

With  these  words  in  mind,  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  what  the  basic  national  Issues 
are  as  I  see  them. 

I  believe  that  there  are  seven  such  issueo — 
seven  basic  Issues. 

First,  Is  the  Issue  of  change. 

Change  Itself,  of  course.  Is  not  an  Issue 
but  a  t&tl.  The  old  order  always  changes 
arid  yleMJr  place  to  the  new.  Ood  does  fulfill 
Himself  In  many  ways. 

There  Is  no  way  to  stop  the  world  if  you 
want  to  get  off. 

The  Issue  of  change,  particularly  In  this 
age  when  everything  seems  to  be  moving  too 
fast,  is  simply  stated — do  we  accept  change 
and  try  to  control  the  results  of  change,  or 
do  we  drag  our  heels  and  get  pulled  into  the 
future  kicking  and  screaming? 

Certainly,  American  biislnesa  fully  accepts 
the  reality  of  continual  change.  I  saw  that 
for  myself  when  I  worked  for  the  Lone  Star 
Steel  Company — when  the  choice  was  change 
or  go  out  of  business. 

American  businessmen  always  win  the  pen- 
nant in  the  World  Series  of  Innovation. 

Every  country  in  the  world  looks  to  you, 
to  our  factories  and  our  managers,  for  new 
ways  to  improve  productivity. 

Our  enormous  power  to  produce  which,  in 
the  final  analysis,  forms  the  most  effective 
means  of  protecting  our  freedoms,  is  the  envy 
of  the  world 

The  pages  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Fortune,  Business  Week,  Dun's  Review  reflect 
a  constant  search  for  better  and  more 
economical  methods  and  machines;  reflect,  in 
short,  a  busiUMs  climate  that  welcomes 
change. 

Those  who  see  no  more  than  the  conserva- 
tism of  American  businessmen  miss  more 
than  half  the  picture. 

You  here  this  afternoon,  and  members  of 
your  organizations,  are  among  the  most 
daring  men  of  our  age. 

For  you  are  the  risk  takers,  the  dreamers, 
the  seekers  for  new  roads  to  higher  produc- 
tivity and  a  better  life  for  all  of  us. 

And  I  am  happy  to  salute  this  too  often 
overlooked  fact  of  American  life. 

The  Second  Issue  involves  the  need  to  see 
the  world  as  It  Is  rather  than  as  we  would 
like  it  to  be  or  we  think  it  should  be. 

Some  political  leaders  today  are  engaging 
In  an  all  too  popular  Indoor  and  outdoor 
sport  that  I  call  "shouldbeism." 

Some  are  travelling  around  the  country 
seemingly  talking  about  problems  and  seem- 
ingly offering  solutions. 

Actually,  as  often  as  not.  we  see  fancy 
footwork  used  whUe  the  real  problem  is  neat- 
ly sidestepped. 

Some  political  candidates  think  they  hsve 
offered  solutions  when  they  explain  how  nice 
things  would  be  if  the  problems  were  already 
solved. 

There  seems  to  be  a  rather  general  feeling 
among  some  that  a  happy  slogan  and  a  sweet 
smile  are  enough. 

Perhaps  they  should  be. 
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Perhaps  our  good  will  and  our  desire  for 
a  world  and  a  nation  peaceful  and  prosper- 
ous should  be  sufficient. 

But,  unfortunately,  we  see  quite  plainly 
that  mere  possession  of  good  Intentions  often 
serves  only  to  pave  the  road  that  leads  to 
deeper  crisis  and  deadly  conflict. 

So  I  would  say  that  a  major  Issue  today 
and  during  the  campaign  is  the  need  for  In- 
formed citizens  to  demand  that  candidates 
face  real  issues  and  produce  real  programs, 
and  not  frustrate  political  discussion  by 
dealing  with  the  world  as  it  should  be — 
rather  than  the  world  as  it  Is — with  all  its 
warts  and  wens. 

The  third  Issue  Is  responsibility. 

We  value  responsibility  because,  in  the 
long  run,  it  pays.  "A  stitch  in  time,"  expresses 
a  responsible  view. 

And  today  there  are  many  places  in  our 
national  fabric  that  demand  a  stitch  In  time. 

We  have  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  serious 
national  problems  require  responsible  action, 
not  Judt  slogans.  A  "get  tough"  policy  doesn't 
necessarily  solve  tough  problems.  It  requires 
responsible  thought  and  action  to  meet  the 
problems  that  face  us  as  a  nation  today. 

The  fourth  Issue — and  one  familiar  to 
everyone  here  today— is  that  of  priorities. 

Every  businessman— every  successful  one, 
that  Is — works  on  the  basis  of  priorities. 
That's  no  news  to  you. 

Now  some  of  the  candidates  seem  to  en- 
gage in  the  unbusinesslike  practice  of  avoid- 
ing priorities  altogether,  or  maintain  a  list 
that  I  believe  bears  little  relation  to  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

When  the  ancient  Chinese  wanted  to  wish 
someone  bad  luck  they  said,  "May  you  live 
In  Interesting  times."  Well,  we  all  have  the 
luck  to  live  In  probably  the  most  Interesting 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Population  explosion,  atomic  explosion, 
nationalism  explosion,  expectation  explosion, 
coupled  with  urban  decay,  racial  unrest.  In- 
adequate public  facilities  for  health,  educa- 
tion, recreation,  transportation,  and,  for 
some  college  students,  not  enough  soap. 

It  all  makes  at  least  for  a  lack  of  boredom. 

Dealing  with  such  problems  Is  difficult  and 
frustrating. 

But  we  have  no  choice.  We  do  Indeed  live 
in  interesting  times. 

Our  problems  will  not  go  away  simply  be- 
cause they  seem  to  demand  too  much  of 
our  time  and  our  energy. 

The  problems  are  there. 

Some  of  them,  in  fact,  have  been  with  us 
for  generations,  but  below  ground — now  they 
are  beginning  to  rise  to  the  surface. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  worry  about 
runaway  growth  and  too  much  consumer 
spending,  a  survey  tells  us  that  10  million 
of  our  fellow  Americans  are  suffering  from 
malnutrition. 

About  26  million  Americans  exist  on  the 
poverty  level. 

Infant  mortality  rates  are  still  far  too  high. 

The  existence  of  these  and  similar  prob- 
lems might  be  understandable  in  a  poor 
country  or  during  days  of  depression. 

But  when  some  of  our  citizens  cannot  even 
enjoy  the  basic,  inalienable  right  of  life — 
then  we  must  re-examine  the  uses  of 
affluence. 

I  know  that  many  businessmen  have  al- 
ready recognized  the  need  for  new  priorities. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  a 
creation  of  the  business  conunumty  of  this 
nation  and  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Admin- 
istration, is  making  a  great  contrlbuUon  to 
our  country. 

To  me,  as  one  who  came  of  age  In  the  busi- 
ness community.  It  Is  most  reassuring  to  see 
business  recognizing  the  need  for  new  pri- 
orities, and  to  see  so  many  businessmen  on 
the  march. 

The  fifth  vital  issue  Involves  our  national 
security. 

Some  may  ask  why  I  do  not  cite  peace  as  a 
primary  Issue,  Instead  of  national  security. 
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Well,  peace  Is  no  more  an  Issue  among  rea- 
sonable men  than  the  evil  of  sin  Is  an  Issue 
among  churchmen. 

We  all  want  peace. 

That's  not  an  issue. 

The  Issue  Is:  "How  do  we  find  a  peace  that 
Is  durable?" 

How  do  we  build  a  peace  that  Is  not  merely 
a  momentary  pause  for  breath  between  two 
periods  of  fighting? 

How  do  we  construct  a  peace  that  Involves 
close  cooperation  against  the  common 
enemies  of  mankind — hunger,  sickness.  Ig- 
norance? 

How  do  we  build  a  peace  that  makes  more 
Vletnnms  and  more  Czechoslovaklas  Impos- 
sible? 

That  kind  of  peace  is  worth  working  for. 
And  It  will  take  more  than  speeches,  more 
than  slogans,  more  than  possession  of  sweet 
reasonableness  to  bring  it  about. 

My  friends,  this  century  has  seen  man  In- 
volved in  the  most  destructive  wars  in  hu- 
man history. 

It  Is  a  disturbing  paradox  that  we  stand 
at  the  highest  point  of  civilization  and  the 
lowest  point  In  man's  barbarism. 

There  Is  a  deep  longing  for  peace  through- 
out our  land — I  have  seen  It  everywhere  I 
have  been. 

The  world,  too,  is  weary  of  war. 

Peoples  everywhere  shudder,  not  thrill,  to 
the  sound  of  martial  music. 

They  are  listening  to  the  sound  of  another 
drummer — and  that  drummer  Is  beating  out 
their  desire  for  building,  learning,  working 
together — and  not  the  grim  beat  that  sends 
men  marching  against  each  other. 

But  we  do  not  sectu-e  that  kind  of  peace 
merely  by  wishing  for  it. 

We  do  not  secure  that  kind  of  peace  by 
compromising  our  own  national  security,  for 
that  win  serve  only  to  tempt  others  Into 
dangerous  adventures. 

Rather,  we  buUd  for  peace  through  poli- 
cies that  serve  to  strengthen  the  national 
security  of  all  nations,  through  diplomacy, 
through  the  policy  of  the  good  neighbor, 
through  seizing  opportunities  to  decrease 
tensions  rather  than  opportunities  to  in- 
crease newspaper  coverage. 

The  sixth  basic  national  issue  Involves 
combining  liberty  and  order. 

A  basic  guarantee  of  our  freedoms  Is  equal 
protection  of  the  laws. 

And  we  have  made  and  are  making  un- 
precedented progress  toward  full  achieve- 
ment of  that  goal. 

But  disorder  denies  to  those  affected  by  It 
the  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

Violence  assaults  the  law. 

A  basic  Issue  today  and  during  the  fore- 
seeable future — will  be  to  increase  the  are.-\ 
of  liberty  while  decreasing  the  area  of  dis- 
order. 

I  believe  It  can  be  done. 

I  believe  It  must  be  done,  or  this  nation 
win  be  torn  apart. 

And  I  believe  that  the  programs  of  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  Administration,  if  per- 
mitted time  to  work  out,  will  solve  the  crisis 
of  violence  that  upsets  the  balance  of  liberty 
and  order. 

The  final  Issue,  my  friends,  is  the  most 
basic  of  all. 

It  Is  the  issue  of  national  unity. 

Together  there  is  nothing  we  cannot  do. 

An  Englishman  once  described  America  a.s 
a  gigantic  boiler.  "It  takes  some  time  to  heat 
up.  but  once  going,  there  Is  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  power  it  can  generate." 

Well,  there  is  need  for  the  maximum  exer- 
tion of  that  power. 

The  need  is  all  around  us  at  home:  it  con- 
verges on  us  with  great  Immediacy  from 
every  corner  of  the  globe. 

If  we  stand  divided.  If  we  permit  our 
energies  to  be  drained  away  in  petty  partisan 
squabbles,  then  we  will  fail  those  who  went 
before  us,  those  who  did  meet  their  tesU  in 
their  times. 
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And  worse,  we  will  leave  our  children  a 
world  and  a  nation  close  to  the  edge  of  dls- 

1  have  seen  dlPlcult  days  during  my  life- 
time. 

The   storm   clouds   have   gathered    before. 

But  never  before  have  I  seen  so  many 
dangerous  challenges  rising  up  against  the 
sky. 

There  is  a  great  storm  moving  toward  us, 
a  storm  that  will  challenge  our  minds,  our 
hearts,  our  resolve. 

Above  all  It  will  challenge  our  willingness 
to  stand  together  and  work  together  for  a 
better  nation  and  a  better  world. 

If  we  do  choose  unity  over  discord,  I  am 
certain  we  will  pass  through  that  storm,  and 
move  forward  to  a  future  so  brilliant  that 
the  world  will  see  that  the  American  Dream 
still  lives,  still  Inspires,  still  can  reach  out 
its  hand  to  guide  and  lead  the  world. 


NEED  TO  INSTILL  AMERICANISM 
IN  CHILDREN  AT  ELEMENTARY 
GRADE  LEVEL— ADDRESS  BY  MA  J. 
GEN.  MAURICE  L.  WATTS 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  2,  196S 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  was  privileged  to  hear  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Maj.  Gen.  Maurice  L, 
Watts,  Adjutant  General  of  the  Utah 
National  Guard,  at  the  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  National  Guard  Association 
of  South  Carolina  in  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 
General  Watts  presented  a  most  in- 
spiring address  which  placed  emphasis 
on  a  revitalization  of  Americanism  in 
this  country  through  an  effective  pro- 
gram at  the  elementary  school  level. 

He  wisely  pointed  out  that  each  gen- 
eration of  Americans  must  rise  to  free- 
dom to  insure  this  birthright  is  properly 
passed  on  to  succeeding  generations.  This 
can  best  be  accomplished,  Greneral  Watts 
stated,  by  the  teaching  of  history  and 
patriotism  at  an  early  age  in  order  that 
our  children  will  appreciate  America's 
heritage  of  freedom  and  honor  and  re- 
spect the  laws  of  the  land. 

General  Watts  also  spoke  about  the 
four  cornerstones  or  institutions  of  our 
society — home,  church,  school,  and  com- 
munity or  country.  He  then  examined 
each  and  formulated  a  challenge  worthy 
of  our  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  bt  Maj.  Gen.  Maurice  L.  Watts, 
Adjutant  General  or  Utah,  at  the  An- 
nual Conference  of  the  National  Guard 
Association  of  South   Carolina,   Myrtle 
Beach,  S.C.  September  7.  1968 
Distinguished  guests,  officers  and  ladies  of 
the  South  Carolina  National  Guard:    I  ap- 
preciate very  much  your  Invitation  to  share 
this  occasion  with  you.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend you  for  this  outstanding  organization 
and   for  the   many   exemplary   programs   It 
sponsors. 

Annual  conferences  such  as  this  are  un- 
equalled to  promote  worthwhile  National 
Guard  programs  and  activities. 
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Such  a  conference  helps  to  develop  a  feel- 
ing of  unity  and  camaraderie.  It  provides 
the  privilege  of  sharing  the  opportunity  for 
service  with  your  wives.  It  helps  to  coordinate 
your  efforts  with  those  of  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral to  achieve  slgniflcant  results. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  recognize  the 
great  contributions  which  have  been  made 
and  are  being  made  by  General  Plnckney. 
His  wisdom  and  Judgment  are  respected.  His 
leadership  Is  recognized  In  National  Guard 
circles  with  the  result  that  he  is  given  many 
respKjnslble  assignments  at  National  Guard 
association  level.  You  can  be  proud  of  him 
and  of  his  leadership. 

In  discussing  with  a  staff  officer  a  subject 
which  might  be  appropriate  for  my  remarks 
this  evening,  he  wisely  advised  that  I  talk 
about  something  of  common  interest  to  the 
ladies  as  well  as  you  officers.  For  this  reason, 
I  do  not  Intend  to  discuss  the  sophisticated 
weapons  system  of  the  Army,  the  challenge 
of  training  the  selected  reserve  forces  or 
other  similar  technical  subjects  In  which 
you  wives  would  have  little  Interest.  He  also 
convinces  me  that  I  should  depart  from  the 
normal  type  of  patriotic  speech  which  uses 
standard  cliches  in  a  routine,  stereotyped, 
and  unstimulatlng  manner.  So.  I  hope  you 
will  bear  with  me  If  I  take  a  new  approach 
as  a  salesman  for  the  freedom  Idea,  and  talk 
about  patriotism  In  a  manner  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  conventional  treatment. 
This  Is  rather  a  challenging  thing  for  me 
because  I,  more  than  anyone  else,  am  aware 
of  my  limitations  when  It  comes  to  articulate 
communications . 

Just  one  more  aside  before  getting  Into  my 
main  text.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  you 
lovely  ladies  who  contribute  so  much  to  the 
success  of  the  National  Guard.  Your  loyalty, 
your  perseverance,  and  your  understanding 
are  very  much  appreciated.  We  recognize 
your  contribution  as  you  carry  on  with  the 
family  during  many  lonely  hours  while  your 
husband  Is  helping  to  "keep  our  guard  up!" 
I  trust  you  still  manage  to  maintain  an  equal 
share  of  your  husband's  interest  and  atten- 
tion. My  wife  got  mine  very  pointedly  as  I 
left  home  this  morning.  She  also  Insured  that 
I  would  hurry  back.  As  I  kissed  her  goodbye, 
I  said:  "Goodbye,  little  mother  of  five."  She 
replied  quickly:  "Goodbye,  little  father  of 
four." 

Time  is  speeding  by  so  I  must  get  on  with 
my  main  theme  regarding  Americanism.  I've 
thought  repeatedly  of  late  that  we  must  con- 
centrate on  this  matter  at  the  elementary 
school  level.  It  Is  here  that  we  must  weave 
patriotic  thread  into  the  cloak  of  American- 
ism to  Insure  the  jjerpetuatlon  of  our  free- 
dom. Freedom  is  not  a  mantle  that  descends 
from  Providence.  Eich  generation  must  rise 
to  freedom  to  insure  that  it  passes  on  a 
birthright  as  glorious  as  that  which  was  Its 
heritage.  Our  students  must  be  taught  his- 
tory and  patriotism  at  an  early  age  so  that 
they  vrtll  appreciate  America's  heritage  of 
freedom  and  honor  and  respect  the  laws  of 
the  land.  We  can't  put  lt_pff  imtil  we  get  them 
in  college.  Other  thlngs'occupy  their  atten- 
tion then.  When  I  think  of  my  collece  days, 
I  have  rather  nostalgic  memories — I  spent 
three  of  the  happiest  years  cf  my  life  at  the 
University  of  Utah — as  a  freshman. 

Now,  back  to  this  matter  of  indoctrination 
fit  the  elementary  school  level.  This  can  prob- 
ably be  best  illustrated  by  a  story  involving 
a  city  boy  who  went  to  visit  his  country 
cousin. 

The  city  boy  was  delighted  to  visit  In  the 
country  helping  his  cousin  with  the  chores 
and  many  duties  on  the  farm.  One  day  after 
feeding  the  chickens  and  horses,  the  city 
boy  went  with  his  cousin  into  the  milk 
house.  There  the  country  boy  filled  a  bucket 
half  full  of  milk  and  took  another  clean 
empty  bucket  and  went  to  the  barn. 

In  the  corner  of  a  barn  was  a  pen  with 
a  young  calf  In  It.  The  country  boy  put  the 
bucket  of  milk  in  the  pen  and  both  boys 
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watched  as  the  calf  drank  It,  gurgling  and 
snorting  and  wagging  its  tail.  When  the  calf 
was  through  drinking  the  farm  boy  took  the 
other  clean  bucket  and  a  milk  stool  and  sat 
down  to  milk  the  cow. 

As  the  milk  streamed  from  the  cow,  the 
face  of  the  city  boy  beamed  and  In  his  eyes 
came  the  look  of  understanding. 

"Oh,  I  see  It  all  now!"  He  said,  "you  put 
it  into  them  when  they  are  little,  so  that 
you  can  take  it  out  of  them  when  they  are 
big." 

Or,  put  another  way — "There  must  be  a 
bloom  in  the  spring  If  there  Is  to  be  a  har- 
vest in  the  fall." 

In  April  of  this  year,  I  spent  a  week  on 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California  attending  an  Army  aviation  safety 
course.  I  was  impressed  while  there  by  an  im- 
posing statue  representing  the  four  corner- 
stones or  Institutions  of  our  society:  Home, 
church,  school,  and  community  or  country. 

Considering  school  as  a  process  or  Instru- 
ment of  the  state,  let's  examine  the  other 
three  cornerstones.  Home,  church  and  coun- 
try. I  do  not  want.  In  any  way.  to  degrade 
the  Influence  of  the  school  since  reference 
will  be  made  to  its  Important  teaching  role. 
Besides,  we  recognize  that  the  school  has  a 
profound  influence  on  the  others  because  It 
teaches  us  to  read,  to  communicate  and  to 
calculate. 

Let's  look  first  at  the  family: 

a.  The  family  has  existed  since  life  was 
created  on  this  planet  and  Is  our  oldest  In- 
stitution. Why  has  it  existed  so  long  as  a 
cornerstone  of  society? 

( 1 )  It  Is  perpetuated  by  basic  human  urges 
and  the  necessity  of  survival. 

(2)  The  family  Is  related  In  a  strong  way 
to  genealogy.  We  go  to  great  pains  to  re- 
search our  heredity  and  point  with  pride  to 
our  famous  forebears  and  hide  expertly  those 
who  were  not  so  distinguished. 

(3)  We  develop  a  great  pride  in  our  an- 
cestors. In  the  length  of  our  heredity  line. 
In  developing  this  pride  we  create  a  strong 
motivation  and  desire  to  carry  on  the  proud 
tradition  of  the  family  name. 

b.  Can  we  not  then  say  that  the  family 
has  endured  because  we  relate  so  strongly 
to  It  in  an  intense  personal  way? 

With  such  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
family,  let's  consider  next  the  second  corner- 
stone— the  church,  or  religion: 

a.  Religion,  like  the  family,  has  endured 
because  strong  meaning  has  been  given  to 
its  relation  with  Individuals.  What  Sunday 
school  child  cannot  tell,  with  great  excite- 
ment, the  story  of  Moses:  of  David  and 
Goliath;  and  Joseph,  who,  as  a  boy.  was  sold 
into  Egypt  by  his  brothers? 

The  greatest  Impact  of  a  personality  on 
religion  was  Jesus  Christ,  from  whose  birth 
time  is  reckoned  and  who  has  t)een  the  cen- 
tral dominating  force  in  religion  for  2,000 
years. 

a.  His  teachings  r.re  the  ultimate  in  sim- 
plicity and  in  this  simplicity  lies  the  strength 
of  religion.  Christ  told  us  to: 

( 1 )  Love  the  Lord  and  our  neighbor. 

(2)  Do  unto  others  as  we  would  have  them 
do  unto  us. 

(3)  Realize  that  we  are  our  brother's 
keeper. 

b.  The  main  text  for  His  religion  Is  the 
Bible — one  book  of  two  sections.  A  section 
devoted  to  the  period  before  His  birth,  and 
a  section  devoted  to  the  period  of  His  birth, 
His  ministry,  and  of  those  who  preached  His 
word  to  the  world. 

c.  Religion  is  perpetuated  by  the  person- 
ality of  Christ.  His  teachings,  many  in  the 
simple  form  of  parables,  are  taught  as  He 
gave  them — subjected  to  a  minimum  of  per- 
sonal evaluation  and  Interpretation. 

d.  Christ  clinches  our  commitment  to  reli- 
gion with  a  promise  of  everlasting  life  and 
greater  reward 

e.  It  is  significant  that  religion,  based  on 
strong  personal  relatiotis  has  a  universal  ap- 
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plication     which     transcends     geographical 
areaa.  political  borders,  and  naUonallty. 

ThU,  then  la  a  partial  consideration  of  reli- 
gion, abbreviated  somewhat  because  of  time 
limitations.  Let's  next  examine  government 
as  a  cornerstone  of  our  society  As  we  review 
history,  we  do  not  find  a  single  Instance 
where  any  government  has  enjoyed  a  strong 
reign  from  time  immemorial  as  has  the  fam- 
ily— or  for  two  thousand  years  as  has  Chris- 
tianity. There  are  few  governments  that  have 
lasted  as  strong  powers  for  two  hundred  years 
It  Is  here  we  get  down  to  the  basics  of  the 
perpetuation  of  government.  Why  hasn't  gov- 
ernment lasted  almost  agelessly  as  has  the 
family  and  the  church? 

a  Usually  the  rise  of  a  government  to  be  a 
power  has  been  associated  with  a  strong  lead- 
er The  government  was  shaped  by  his  person- 
ality: It  roee  with  his  success  and  declined 
when  death  stilled  his  Influence  and  left 
others  eager  to  replace  him  as  the  great  ruler 
and  with  reference  to  themselves. 

b  Oovernmenta  have  been  restricted  to 
political  boundaries  by  ethnic  backgrounds. 
National  purpose  and  ethnic  differences  did 
not  permit  ready  assimilation  of  other  na- 
tions— only  their  dominations  by  aggressive 
action  for  limited  periods  until  the  subjected 
could  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  conqueror 
c  For  one  reason  or  another,  no  country 
has  been  able  to  perpeturate  Itself  as  a  strong 
power  Indefinitely 

Such  a  statement  was  true  until  the  United 
States  of  America  was  born  In  the  turmoil  of 
revolution  that  gave  the  world  lU  flnest  Ideal 
of  government — that  the  government  is  the 
servant  of  the  people  and  not  their  master 
And.  with  this  Ideal,  came  a  divinely  Inspired 
constitution  which  has  provided  this  gov- 
ernment Its  charter  and  the  framework  for 
its  perpetuation. 

America  has  been  made  great  by  the  peo- 
ple who  have  translated  Its  constitution  Into 
the  processes  of  government  and  who  have 
led  the  country  agaitut  challenges  of  lu  free- 
dom Idea.  Our  nation  was  not  made  great  by 
the  endowed  gifts  of  nature — fruitful  acres, 
grreat  forests,  large  mines,  and  waterways. 
These  were  all  here  when  the  pilgrims  laiKled 
Our  Nation  has  been  made  great  by  the 
catalytic  spark  of  freedom.  This  spark  was 
Ignited  and  fanned  into  the  flame  of  great- 
ness by  Americans  who  cultivate  the  fruitful 
acres,  use  the  great  forests,  work  the  mines 
and  harness  the  power  of  our  streams  and. 
waterways  In  an  open  competitive  society 
where  Individuals  are  free  to  be  rewarded 
for  the  application  of  their  skill  and  energy 
Our  country  was  made  great  by  the  actions 
of  heroes  who  have  provided  rallying  cries  to 
unite  us  In  our  greatest  efforts.  Our  coun- 
try was  made  great  by  patriotic  Americans 
whose  desire  was  for  the  advancement  of  the 
country,  whose  desire  was  to  serve  their  fel- 
lowmen  Instead  of  a  desire  for  personal 
aggrandisement. 

George  Washington,  beloved,  respected — 
the  head  of  the  Army,  could  have  seized  the 
reins  of  power  and  perpetuated  himself  as  an 
abeolute  ruler  Rather,  he  returned  this 
power  to  the  people  as  he  responded  to  public 
mandate  and  became  the  first  president  of 
the  United  States.  For  the  flrst  time  In  his- 
tory, a  whole  people  became  their  own  boss 
George  Washington  placed  his  right  hand 
on  the  Bible.  And  a  blacksmith  In  New  Hamp- 
shire sang  as  he  pounded  the  anvil.  He  was 
a  free  man,  and  George  Washington  was 
working  for  him. 

George  Washington  sat  down  at  the  presi- 
dential desk:  and  a  fisherman  In  Massa- 
chusetts, a  farmer  In  Virginia,  a  school- 
master m  South  Carolina,  all  stood  up  a  little 
stralghter.  They  were  free  men  and  George 
Washington  was  working  for  them.  A  people 
had  taken  the  love  of  Independence  that  Is 
In  ail  men,  and  made  It  work  as  a  wav  of 
life.  ' 
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The  fervor  of  this  newly  created  Federa- 
tion of  States  was  distilled  by  the  personal 
Influence  of  heroes  who  gave  freedom  mean- 
ing. Our  diminishing  demonstration  of 
patriotism  and  our  lack  of  appreciation  for 
the  freedom  we  enjoy  is  due  In  a  large 
measure,  I  believe,  to  our  failure  to  relate 
our  great  country  to  its  national  heroes  and 
leaders  and  to  appreciate  the  continuing 
reward  and  promise  of  freedom. 

We  have  not  been  conscious  of  the  geneal- 
ogy of  government  as  we  have  been  conscious 
of  genealogy  in  our  families.  We  have  not  at 
all  times  reflected  the  strong  pride  of  being 
Americans  as  we  have  reflected  a  pride  In 
being  Jones  or  Smiths,  or  Kowalskls. 

We  have  not  preached  the  gospel  of  patriot- 
ism relating  It  to  strong  personalities  as 
does  the  church,  nor  have  we  extolled  the 
blessings  of  freedom  as  an  eternal  reward 
for  vigilance  and  sacrlfloe. 

We  must  give  our  country  the  concern 
and  attention  we  have  given  to  the  family 
and  the  church. 

a.  We  must  perpetuate  lu  good  name  and 
have  Its  goodness  recognized  and  accepted 
throughout  the  world 

b.  We  must  preach  the  reward  of  continu- 
ing liberty  and  freedom  as  the  reward  for  our 
patriotism. 

c.  We  must  use  the  schools  to  make 
America's  history  a  living,  vital,  meaningful 
thing  by  relaUng  it  to  personal  sacrifice, 
patriotic  service  and  accomplishment  instead 
of  letting  It  become  abstract  and  matter-of- 
fact. 

We  are  not  using  our  schools  to  full  ad- 
vantage  to  do  this  as  revealed  by  a  poll  con- 
ducted a  few  years  ago  by  this  Week's 
magazine.  This  poll  revealed  the  following  re- 
lating to  hUtory  books  published  before  and 
after  1930: 

a.  Fourteen  history  books  published  before 
1930  referred  to  Patrick  Henry's  ringing 
words:  Olve  Me  Liberty  or  Olve  Me  Deatn." 
Only  three  of  forty-five  recent  books  Include 
this  reference. 

b.  Eleven  of  the  earlier  published  books  re- 
ferred to  Nathan  Hale's  statement:  'I  Regret 
That  I  Have  But  One  Life  To  Give  for  My 
Country  "  Only  one  of  recently  published 
books  contains  this  famous  statement. 

c.  John  Paul  Jones'  famous  words:  "I  Have 
Not  Yet  Begun  To  Fight",  appeared  in  nine  of 
the  old  books,  and  none  of  the  new. 

In  this  regard,  a  friend  of  mine  recently 
told  me  of  his  visit  to  an  elementary  school 
during  a  'back  to  school"  night 

In  a  conversation  with  hU  daughter's  his- 
tory teacher  concerning  the  need  to  per- 
petuate personal  relationship  of  heroic  Amer- 
icans and  their  classic  quotes  in  teaching 
American  hUtory,  the  teacher  dismissed  the 
Idea  as  archaic,  outdated,  and  not  In  accord 
with  modem  teaching  techniques. 

If  we  are  to  delete  such  references  from  our 
history  books,  why  do  we  not  then  delete  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  be  modem  In  our  church  teachings? 
Why  do  we  not  then  delete  the  admonishment 
of  Christ  to  "Let  him  among  you  who  Is  with- 
out sin.  cast  the  flrst  stone"  from  the  Bible? 

I  wish  there  were  someone  tonight  within 
sound  of  my  voice  who  had  the  means  and 
the  philanthropic  inclination  to  establish  a 
special  foundation  I  would  suggest  that  the 
purpose  of  this  foundation  be  to  select  out- 
standing elementary  school  teachers  across 
this  country  and  sponsor  them  on  a  month 
long  pilgrimage  to  American  shrines  of  his- 
tory— Boston  Harbor,  Lexington  and  Concord, 
Valley  Forge,  Independence  Hall  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Williamsburg  to  name  only  a 
few— to  instill  in  these  teachers  the  desire  to 
imbue  our  American  youth  with  a  strong, 
patriotic  appreciation  for  America. 

If  we  are  to  survive,  we  must  look  to  our 
youth  and  to  the  necessity  of  motivating 
them  with  a  strong  pride  in  America  while 
they  are  young. 
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We  must  put  it  Into  them  while  they  are 
little,  so  we  can  toke  It  out  of  them  when 
they  are  big. 


THE  SO-CALLED  BLACK  UNITED 
FRONT  REPRESENTS  A  SMALL 
SEGMENT  OP  THE  PEOPLE  OP  THE 
DISTRICT 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VIBOIKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  October  2.  1968 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  have  long  been  convinced  that 
the  so-called  "Black  United  Front."  or- 
ganized by  Stokely  Carmlchael  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  represented  a  very 
small  and  insignificant  segment  of  the 
people  of  the  District. 

A  Negro  citizen  of  the  District,  a  fine 
citizen  of  high  character,  felt  it  his  civic 
responsibility  to  look  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  "front"  and  has  reported  back 
to  me  his  findings. 

His  report  came  after  he  had  attended 
every  precinct  meeting  the  front  had 
conducted  on  the  subject  of  citizen  con- 
trol of  our  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment. These  meetings,  as  our  colleagues 
know,  were  widely  reported  in  the  press, 
and  purported  to  have  drawn  large 
crowds  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  I  be- 
lieve this  view  given  me  of  the  meetings 
and  the  participants  therein  deserves  the 
attention  of  all  who  are  concerned  about 
the  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  the  District 
and  who  would  like  to  have  an  unbiased 
view  of  this  group  of  self-styled  leaders. 
I,  therefore,  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
include  the  text  of  his  report  in  full  In 
the  Record. 

In  order  to  protect  my  correspondent 
from  harrassment,  I  am  keeping  his 
name  confidential.  However,  I  have  the 
original  of  his  letter  in  my  ofBce  should 
any  of  my  colleagues  wish  to  examine  it. 

The  letter  follows: 
Hon.  Jon.  T.  BaovHnx 
Hotiae  Office  Buildiriff, 
Washington,  DC. 

D«A«  Sn:  I  would  like  to  expose  the  "Big 
Lie"  of  the  Black  United  Front  In  claiming 
themselves  as  being  representatives  of  the 
Black  Communities  in  several  precincts  In 
this  city. 

I  attended  each  so-called  precinct  meeting 
and  never  was  the  attendance  more  than  55 
in  each  precinct,  and  then  It  was  composed 
of  95'~o  of  the  little  hard  core  bearded  mem- 
bers of  the  so-called  organization  who  sat 
in  as  though  they  were  interested  residents 
of  those  preclncu.  I  witnessed  this  same 
little  group  of  vicious  raclsu  rail-road  thru 
their  silly  and  most  asslnine  resolutions  to 
get  control  of  our  police  department  as  they 
made  up  the  meetings  In  each  community. 
Only  on  two  occasions  did  they  have  a  couple 
hundred  people  and  most  of  them  were 
curiosity  seekers  who  appeared  because  of 
o\u  controversial  oouncilmen  Fauntroy  and 
Tucker  and  Phillips.  And  It  Is  signlflcant  to 
note  teat  Fauntroy  himself  stated  publicly 
that  the  Front  was  composed  of  a  group  of 
most  vicious  haters  and  racists. 

Mr.  Broyhill.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
solution  for  preventing  our  police  depart- 
ment from  going  to  hell  by  it's  morale  con- 
tinuing to  sink  lower  and  lower  from  attacks 
by  so  many  naive  white  liberals  and  such 
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vicious  groups  as  the  Front,  is  to  Federalize 
It  as  you  have  already  suggested.  The  Eve- 
ning Star  of  8-33-68.  carried  a  story  about 
the  Front's  14th  precinct  meeting  as  told  to 
them  by  Tony  Cox  and  Jean  (Koko)  Hughes, 
two  of  the  worst  police  and  White  people 
haters  that  I  know.  And  of  course  those  two 
acting  chairmen  did  not  tell  the  whole  truth 
of  what  was  said  at  the  meeting  at  which 
only  20  people  attended  and  12  of  them  were 
the  same  hard  core  members. 

I  was  the  one  that  asked  the  question  as 
to  what  chairman  Cox  and  Chairwoman 
Hughes  meant  when  they  explained  that  if 
their  resolutions  were  not  accepted  by  the 
council  and  put  Into  effect  then  the  Front 
members  would  begin  direct  action.  I  asked  If 
It  meant  that  they  would  resort  to  riot  ac- 
tion, burning  and  looting  etc.,  as  has  been 
experienced  before?  Both  explained  that  It 
practically  meant  Just  that  In  so  many  words. 
And  Tony  Cox  after  making  that  explanation 
quickly  closed  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Broyhill,  I  certainly  hope  that  Federal- 
ization of  the  Washington  Police  Department 
can  come  about  because  with  the  weak  milk 
toast  liberals  that  are  heading  our  city  gov- 
ernment now  our  police  department  Is  rapid- 
ly heading  for  chaos.  And  with  our  crime 
situation  being  what  It  is  in  this  Capitol  City 
and  the  police  morale  being  trodden  down 
each  day  by  the  Black  Criminal  Element  to- 
gether with  such  White  men  as  Travis  and 
others,  this  city  is  subject  to  a  blow  up 
■■iny  day. 

PS,  I  am  a  Negro  myself  for  your  Infor- 
mation. 


EARTH  STATION  FOR  COMMER- 
CIAL SATELLITE  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS DEDICATED  AT  IMPRES- 
SIVE ETAM,  W.  VA..  CEREMONY— 
HON,  HARLEY  O,  STAGGERS  DE- 
LIVERED  DEDICATORY    ADDRESS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WIST  vmciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  2.  1968 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  Mr.  President,  on 
September  27.  the  newest  UjS.  earth  sta- 
tion for  satellite  communications  was 
formally  dedicated  at  a  site  near  E)tam, 
W,  Va. 

This  new  space-age  facility  in  Preston 
County  places  that  area  of  northesistem 
West  Virginia  on  the  international  com- 
munications map.  It  represents  the  latest 
advances  in  electronics  and  space  com- 
munications technology.  The  station  Is 
an  important  new  link  in  the  expanding 
global  system  of  commercial  satellite 
communications  and  it  is  now  ready  for 
full-time  commercial  operation. 

Already,  the  station  has  dramatically 
demonstrated  Its  potential  through  Its 
live  television  coverage  of  the  flrst  game 
of  the  World  Series  between  St.  Louis 
and  Detroit  which  was  transmitted 
through  this  station  via  satellite  to  a 
sister  station  In  Puerto  Rico.  Significant- 
ly, this  was  the  flrst  live  television  of 
such  an  event  ever  seen  in  Puerto  Rico — 
and  the  station  at  Etam  had  a  ma.1or 
role  in  this  historic  transmission. 

The  station  in  West  Virginia  will  serve 
as  a  major  east  coast  ."acllity  for  sending 
and  receiving  all  forms  of  communica- 
tions via  satellite — telephone,  telegraph, 
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and  data,  black  and  white  and  color 
television — between  the  U.S.  mainland, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  other  Caribbean  area 
places,  Europe,  Latin  America,  and  other 
Atlantic  points. 

The  ceremonies  were  held  in  a  tent- 
enclosed  area  at  the  base  of  the  huge  97- 
foot  diameter  antenna,  which  looms 
taller  than  a  10-story  buUdlng  over  the 
valley  site.  The  Parsons  High  School 
Band  participated,  exhibits  and  pictures 
were  on  display,  the  public  was  given 
guided  tours  through  the  facility,  and  a 
luncheon  was  held  at  the  Preston  Coun- 
try Club  near  Kingwood. 

More  than  800  persons  visited  the  sta- 
tion on  this  occasion. 

A  large  red  ribbon  was  stretched  be- 
tween the  giant  antenna  and  the  nearby 
control  building.  Representative  Staggers 
activated  the  control  which  turned  the 
"big  dish"  antenna,  thereby  snapping  the 
ribbon. 

The  Reverend  Hugh  S.  Zimmerman,  of 
Kingwood.  gave  the  Invocation.  William 
B.  Carroll,  station  manager,  greeted 
guests. 

Dr.  Joseph  V.  Charyk,  president  of 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  made 
brief  remarks  and  introduced  other 
speakers.  Dr.  Charyk  told  the  audience 
that^ 

This  earth  station  stands  as  your  land- 
mark in  the  new  communications  era  that 
has  Just  begun. 

Gov.  Hulett  C.  Smith,  speaking  on  be- 
half of  West  Virginia,  said  the  station 
"puts  Preston  County  and  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  in  a  signlflcant  place  on 
the  world  map  as  the  crossroads  of  in- 
ternational and  intercontinental  com- 
munciations," 

Chairman  Rosel  H.  Hyde  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  noted : 

Today  this  great  State  becomes  one  of 
America's  gateways  to  the  entire  world  via 
space  satellites.  This  station,  in  combination 
with  our  other  stations,  will  provide  our  peo- 
ple with  continued  leadership  in  commercial 
sateUite  facilities  and  the  availability  of  one 
of  the  most  modem  means  of  worldwide 
communications. 

The  principal  speaker  was  one  of  my 
West  Virginia  colleagues.  Representative 
Harley  O.  Staggers,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

Chairman  Staggers  made  cogent  ob- 
servations, some  of  which  are  quoted  as 
follows: 

We  are  told  that  in  this  pleasant  and  se- 
cluded valley  lying  deep  In  the  fastnesses  of 
West  Virginia,  we  will  be  In  direct  contact 
night  and  day  with  16  other  earth  stations 
located  on  four  continents.  This  earth  sta- 
tion is  one  of  22  such  facilities  now  operat- 
ing in  14  strategically  located  nations  of  the 
world. 

Two  satellites  revolve  with  the  speed  of 
the  earth  In  a  fixed  position  over  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  two  others  over  the  Pacific,  at  a 
height  of  over  22,000  miles.  What  Ingenuity 
It  has  taken  to  contrive  and  construct  this 
immense  system  and  through  It.  from  earth 
station  to  satellite,  and  back  again  to  earth 
station,  and  thence  to  telephone  and  tele- 
vision, travels  Information  of  every  conceiv- 
able character.  Nothing  that  men  can  know 
and  understand  Is  beyond  the  power  of  this 
system  to  transmit. 
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Obviously  we  cannot  rest  on  our  laurels. 
We  have  competition  from  the  Soviet  Union 
which  is  setting  up  Its  own  system,  and  we 
must  meet  it — we  must  better  it,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  Comsat,  for  one,  can  meet 
Its  part  of  the  challenge.  I  can  foresee  that 
day  when  another  antenna  right  here  on  this 
site  could  make  this  station  an  East  Coast 
center  for  comestic  satellite  communica- 
tions, making  this  area  of  West  Virginia  a 
crossroads  for  both  national  and  Interna- 
tional exchange  of  information  that  means 
economic  and  political  and  social  progress. 

After  the  ceremonies.  James  McCor- 
mack,  chairman  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  Comsat,  and  Dr.  Charyk,  hosted 
distinguished  guests  at  a  reception  and 
luncheon  at  the  Preston  Goimty  Club. 


HOUSE  PROSPECTS  FAVOR 
DEMOCRATS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  2,  1968 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  Insert 
an  article  which  recently  appeared,  con- 
cerning the  Gallup  poll  on  the  upcoming 
congressional  races: 
House    Prospects    Pavor    Democrats — Polx 

F^NDS  Party  Is  Strong  Despite  Setback  in 

1966 

The  Democratic  party  is  currently  showing 
great  strength  at  the  Congressional  level  after 
having  lost  47  House  seats  to  the  GOP.  In 
the  1966  elections,  according  to  the  Gallup 
Poll. 

In  the  elections,  two  years  ago,  the  Repub- 
licans won  48  per  cent  of  the  total  popular 
votes  cast  for  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, compared  with  52  per  cent  for 
the  Democrats. 

By  contrast.  Republicans  today  are  getting 
only  42  per  cent  of  the  Congressional  vote 
In  national  surveys  to  58  per  cent  for  the 
Democrats, 

Today's  figures  parallel  the  1964  Congres- 
sional election  returns,  when  the  Democrats 
won  58  to  42  per  cent.  That  year's  popular 
vote  percentages  translated  Into  296  seats 
for  the  Democrats  to  140  for  the  Republicans, 
a  margin  of  156  seats. 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  the  GOP. 
Is  the  13-state  region  of  the  South.  In  recent 
Presidential  years  the  Republican  candidate 
has  done  well  there.  In  fact,  this  was  Barry 
Goldwater's  strongest  region  in  the  1964 
Presidential  election. 

70  per  cent  democratic 

The  present  Congressional  survey  figure 
for  the  South  Is  70  per  cent  Democratic,  5 
points  higher  than  in  the  1966  election  In 
which  the  G.O.P.  made  Important  gains  in 
this  area. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  Democratic  hold 
on  the  South  Is  the  actual  number  of  seats 
won  by  the  two  parties  In  recent  elections. 
The  line-up  In  the  South  after  the  1966  elec- 
tion was  91  Democrats,  28  Republicans.  In  the 
1964  election  the  Republicans  won  only  18 
House  seats  In  the  South  to  the  Democrats' 
101,  The  Republicans  won  14  seats  In  the 
South  m  1962  and  9  In  1960. 

Today's  results  are  based  on  3,108  personal 
Interviews  made  in  scientifically  selected 
areas  of  the  nation.  Each  person  was  asked: 
"If  the  elections  for  Congress  were  being 
held  today,  which  party  would  you  like  to  see 
win  In  this  Congressional  district — the  Demo- 
cratic party  or  the  Republican  party?" 
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Following  axe  the  resulto,  baaed  on  regla- 
tered  voters.  For  comparison,  the  1966  and 
1964  resTilts  are  also  recorded. 

NATIONAL  CONGRESSIONAL  VOTE 
(In  psftenl) 
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The  House  of  Representative*  has  been 
called  upon  to  decide  a  Preeldentlal  race 
only  three  times  In  history  and  not  once  In 
this  centucy. 

But  a  UJcellhood  exists,  at  least  In  the 
present  close  race  for  the  Presidency,  that 
a  third  party,  headed  by  George  C.  Wallace, 
win  win  enough  electoral  votes,  especially  In 
the  Deep  South,  to  make  It  Impossible  for 
either  major  party  candidate  to  win  a  ma- 
jority. 

If  this  happens,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, with  each  state  given  one  vote,  will 
decide  the  winner. 


OROWINO  OPPOSITION  TO  TRUCK 
BUX. 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  September  25.  1968 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
significant  to  note  the  continuing  and 
gr.>wing  support  of  my  opposition  of  the 
truck  bill.  One  of  the  most  prestigious 
and  careful  publications  is  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Today  they  have  written 
an  editorial  that  is  no<«worthy  and  con- 
vincing and  I  herewith  present  it  so  It 
may  be  read  by  my  colleagues  and  all 
who  read  the  Congressional  Record: 

HlAVm.  WiSKH,  AND  LONGXK 

If  you  think  that  some  of  those  trucks 
you  pass  on  the  highway — or  which  roar 
past  you — are  behemotha  on  wheels,  maybe 
you  should  look  into  a  bill  before  the  House 
which  would  permit  trucks  to  be  even  big- 
ger. 

Now  there  Is  something  to  be  said  for 
the  position  of  the  American  Trucking  As- 
sociations, which  as  you  might  expect  sup- 
ports the  bill,  already  passed  by  the  Senate. 
It  contends  that  present  maximum  load  lim- 
its are  based  on  load  recommendations  es- 
tablished In  1932.  The  Interstate  Highway 
System  today  Is  far  different  from  the  high- 
way systems  of  36  years  ago. 

And  It  may  be  that  today's  Interstate 
System  could  support  new  maximum  truck 
weights  of  up  to  105,000  pounds  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  permitted  maximum 
of  73.280  pounds.  Maybe  It's  not  of  major 
consequence  that  the  bill  would  permit 
trucks  to  be  102  Inches  wide— plus  addi- 
tional width  necessary  to  allow  for  safety 
devices  such  as  mirrors — instead  of  the  pres- 
ent allowable  width  of  96  inches. 
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However,  as  Kentucky's  Senator  John 
Sherman  Cooper  has  observed  It  Is  "Imprac- 
tical to  think  that  these  heavier  trucks  will 
Just  travel  on  the  Interstate  System."  Al- 
though the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
said  that  the  Interstate  System  was  designed 
and  built  to  accommodate  trucks  of  the  pro- 
poaed  new  weights  and  widths,  "this  Is  not 
the  case  with  many  of  our  existing  primary 
and  secondary  roads"  and  city  streets  on 
which  the  trucks  obviously  would  have  to 
travel  to  complete  deliveries. 

The  bill  would  not.  It's  true,  compel  states 
to  raise  their  truck  size  and  weight  limits 
to  the  proposed  new  maximums:  it  simply 
would  permit  them  to  do  so.  Yet  It  is  plain 
that  as  soon  as  a  couple  of  states  allowed 
bigger  trucks  the  others  would  come  under 
almost  Irresistible  pressure  to  follow  suit. 

Moreover,  historically  increases  In  truck 
widths  and  weights  limits  have  been  fol- 
lowed almost  Invariably  by  Increases  In  ve- 
hicle lengths.  It  Is  not  hard  to  foresee  100- 
foot-lon«  monsters  bellowing  across  the 
country. 

Even  spokesmen  for  the  truckers  cannot 
promise  that  bigger  trucks  will  result  in 
lower  motor  freight  rates,  which  would  seem 
to  be  the  only  logical  reason  for  more  size. 
The  average  motorist  Is  suffering  enough  al- 
ready, on  and  off  the  Interstate  System, 
without  adding  to  his  woes  with  heavier, 
wider  and  inevitably  longer  highway  freight 
cars. 


SEPTEMBER  PARITY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    IflNMXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  2,  1968 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Statistical  Report- 
ing Service  advised  the  public  that  the 
farm  parity  ratio  advanced  from  74  per- 
cent to  75  percent  during  the  30-day  pe- 
riod between  August  15  to  September  15. 
1968. 

The  index  of  all  farm  costs  including 
items  of  interest,  taxes,  wages,  and  serv- 
ices increased  to  another  record  high 
this  past  month,  while  the  index  of  farm 
prices  went  up  one-half  of  1  percent. 

Sharp  increases  in  prices  were  recorded 
for  eggs,  milk,  and  fruit,  while  price  de- 
clines were  noted  for  cottonseed,  pota- 
toes, soybeans,  beef,  and  veal. 

On  the  farmer  cost  side  of  the  parity 
ratio.  Increases  occurred  In  family  living 
items,  especially,  which  show  the  effects 
of  Inflationary  pressures  on  these  goods 
and  services,  as  follows: 
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CONGRESSIONAL  ATTENDANCE  REC- 
ORDS:  OBJECTS  OF  CONFUSION 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALZFOUfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  2.  1968 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON,  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  present  time,  the  House 
Ethics  Committee  is  investigating  a  sit- 
uation in  which  a  California  Member  of 
Congress,  Representative  Bob  Wilson  of 
San  Diego,  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Congressional  Campaign  Committee,  had 
his  name  recorded  on  rollcall  votes  dur- 
ing a  3-day  period  in  September  while 
he  was  in  California  campaigning  for 
various  Republican  Congressional  candi- 
dates. 

By  Bob  Wilson's  own  admission,  his 
and  my  attendance  and  voting  records 
have  frequently  been  confused.  Yet, 
strangely  enough,  this  Member  has  a 
large  staff  of  research  assistants  em- 
ployed by  the  Republican  Congressional 
Campaign  Committee  who  furnish  in- 
formation to  Republican  candidates  run- 
ning against  Democratic  incumbents  on 
the  attendance  records  of  these  Demo- 
cratic opponents.  How  ironic  that,  while 
Bob  Wilson  is  assisting  Republican  nom- 
inees in  this  kind  of  statistical  hocus- 
pocus,  he  himself  is  being  accused  of 
manipulating  rollcall  records  involving 
his  own  attendance. 

Actually,  this  brouhaha  over  attend- 
ance Is  a  phoney  issue  which  is  brought 
up  every  election  year  by  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike  to  attempt  to  dis- 
credit their  Incumbent  opponents.  It  is. 
therefore,  vital  that  the  public  under- 
stand these  distortions  and  realize  that 
it  Is  not  a  Congressman's  percentage  of 
attendance  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that 
is  Important,  but  rather  the  issues  that 
he  does  vote  upon  and  their  importance 
to  the  people  of  his  district  and  to  the 
country  as  a  whole.  For  example,  during 
the  week  of  September  16.  the  House 
calendar  included  such  relatively  minor, 
parochial  legislation — from  a  national 
viewpoint — as  authorizing  &  Biscayne 
National  Monument  in  Florida,  reducing 
the  number  of  flsh  protein  concentrate 
experimental  plants,  establishing  the 
Carl  Sandburg  Home  National  Historic 
Site,  and  providing  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  Eklutna  project  In  Alaska.  Roll- 
call votes  were  taken  on  all  of  these 
measures. 

Because  of  his  outside  activities  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Congres- 
sional Campaign  Committee,  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson  is  acknowledged  to  be  among 
those  Members  who  have  extremely  poor 
attendance  records.  For  this  reason.  I 
am  naturally  dismayed  that,  because  of 
our  like  surnames  and  because  we  both 
represent  districts  in  California,  there 
has  been  so  much  confusion  between  our 
voting  records  Also,  I  might  further  sug- 
gest that  Mr.  Bob  Wilson  caution  some 
of  his  Republican  candidates  who  are 
running  against  incumbents  about  the 
danger  of  misrepresenting  their  oppo- 
nents' attendance  records. 


October  2,  1968 

CONGRESSMAN  BUCHANAN 
REPORTS 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  12,  1968 

Mr,  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  report  to  my 
constituents  in  the  Sixth  District: 

Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr., 

Sixth  District  of  Alabama) 

Dear  Friends:  In  all  probability  you  have, 
by  now.  felt  the  bite  of  the  ten  percent  sur- 
tax which  went  Into  effect  on  July  1. 

Though  in  the  minority,  I  felt  the  tax  In- 
crease was  unnecessary,  unwise,  and  unfair. 
Consequently,  I  voted  against  It.  To  gain  sup- 
port for  the  Increase  the  Administration 
agreed  to  reduce  expenditures  in  the  amount 
of  $6  billion.  To  date,  while  highway  funds 
are  curtailed,  Great  Society  programs  are  ex- 
panded, and  no  over-all  reduction  has  been 
made. 

In  my  Judgment,  there  were  better  alterna- 
tives available  to  the  Congress  by  which  in- 
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flatlon  could  be  attacked  and  fiscal  resjionsl- 
blllty  restored.  I  have  great  hesitancy  about 
increasing  the  revenues  of  this  bureaucracy 
without  some  action  toward  basic  reform  of 
Its  spending  progn'ams. 

Congress  Is  made  up  of  Representatives  of 
the  people.  As  your  Representative  I  have  a 
deep  appreciation  for  your  views  and  convic- 
tions. Accordingly,  some  12,000  of  you  re- 
sponded to  my  annual  questionnaire  this 
year.  When  asked  if  you  supported  the  pro- 
posed tax  Increase,  76.5  percent  of  you  an- 
swered "no"  while  only  16.4  percent  replied 
In  the  afilrmatlve.  When  asked  If  you  felt 
that  Federal  spending  on  domestic  programs 
should  be  reduced,  87.6  percent  replied  "yes" 
and  only  8  percent  "no." 

Birmingham  families,  confronted  with  a 
tax  Increase,  also  face  sharp  Increases  In  the 
cost  of  living.  The  national  cost  of  living 
for  the  average  city  family  has  now  In- 
creased nearly  11.6  percent  since  January. 
1965.  The  latest  cost  of  living  was  rising  at 
an  annual  rate  of  six  percent.  Uvlng  coets 
In  July  were  more  than  17  percent  above  the 
level  of  January.  1961.  It  is  generally  agreed 
by  economists  that  the  cost  of  living  ad- 
vance of  recent  years  has  been  primarily 
Influenced  by  unwise  spending  policies, 
which  have  produced  an  uninterrupted  chain 
of  deficits. 
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Aa  a  result  of  the  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  since  1965,  this  Is  what  has  hap- 
pened: 

Your  dollar  of  January,  1965,  Is  now  worth 
less  than  90  cents. 

A  ten-dollar  bill  acquired  In  January,  1966, 
Is  now  worth  $8.96. 

A  $100  paycheck  In  January,  1965,  Is  now 
worth  $89.63. 

A  $500  savings  account  in  January,  1966, 
Is  now  worth  $448.15,  a  loss  of  nesu'ly  $52. 

Retirement  Income  of  $2,500  a  year  In 
January,  1965,  Is  now  down  to  $2,240.73,  a 
106S  of  $259.27. 

Inflation  can  be  the  most  cruel  tax  of  all, 
bitting  hardest  the  poor,  the  elderly,  and  the 
Infirm.  Oettlhg  our  government's  fiscal  house 
In  order  Is  the  best  cure  I  know  for  this 
dangerous  economic  malady.  You  may  count 
on  my  continued  efforts  toward  that  end. 

ACTION    IN    CONGRESS 

Major  Legislation:  To  assist  you  In  your 
desire  to  remain  well  Informed  citizens  you 
will  find  below  a  summary  of  major  legisla- 
tion enacted  or  pending  before  the  90th 
Congress.  It  Includes  a  congressional  box- 
score  giving  the  status  of  legislation  as  of 
August  1  and  a  summary  chart  of  the  ap- 
propriation bills. 


Requested    Passed       Passed 
House       Senate 


Final 


Agriculture 6.923.0  5,523.0 

Independent  offices,  HUD,  NASA 16,570.0  13,670.0 

Inferior 1,432.0  1,411.0 

Utwr-HEW 18,205.0  17,224.0 

Legislative 308.0  247.0 

Publicwofks 4,908.0  4,499.0 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary 2,203.0  1,794.0 

Transportation.   1,637.0  1,353.0 

Treasury,  Post  Office,  executive  offices 8,337.0  8,155.0 


5. 540. 0 

15,505.0 

1,402.0 


5,531.0 
■i,"4i5.0 


298.0 
4. 727. 0 
2,000.0 
1,523.0 
8,158.0 


298.0 
4.608.0 
1,986.0 
1.429.0 
8, 158.  0 


Requested     Passed       Passed 
House        Senate 


Final 


Candidate  protection 0.4 

Urgent  1968  supplemental 1,215.0 

2d  supplemental 6, 738. 0 

Urgent  supplemental  for  Bureau  of  Employment 

Security  .     29.0 

1968  supplemental  (liigliways  and  claims) 51.0 

Defense .  77,074.0 

Military  construction 2,031.0 


0.4 
1,214.0 
6,346.0 

0.4 
1.405.0  . 
6,373.0 

0.4 
""6,295.'0 

29.0 

51.0 

2,239.9 

1,765.0 

28.0 
51.0 

28.0 
51.0 

Bill 


House 


Senate 


Status 


Passed  Mar.  7,  1967. 


'^''^^'Sll'Rrhts'cl'Sn'cPubhc  La«  90-198)..... Passed  Jul,  11,  1967 Passed  Nov.  I,  1967 Signed  i.to  law  D«:   14  1|S7. 

Federal  Jury  Reform  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-274) Passed  Feb.  26,  1968 Passed  pec.  8  1967  Signed  into  aw  Mar.  27,  19M. 

cTvil  Rights  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-284) Passed  Aug.  16,  1967 Passed  Mar.  11,  1968 Signed  into  law  Apr.  11,  1968. 

Congressional  matters:  „        .,  .       ,  ,„,.  ._  .«„i. 

Standards  of  official  conduct  (H.  Res.  1099) Passed  Apr.  3,  19M  I- *!?L„  i,„,  n-  la  iuk? 

Standards  (or  congressional  district  (Public  Law  90-196) Passed  Oct.  17,  1967 Passed  Nov.  8,  1967 Signed  into  law  Dec.  14,  1967. 

Special  Committee  To  Investigate  and  Report  on  Campaign  Expenditures  of  Candidates    Reported  from  Rules  Commit-      

for  the  House  of  Representatives  (H.  Res.  1239).  tee  July  10,  1968 

Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1%7  (S.  355) Pending  in  Rules  Committee.. . 

Election  Reform  Act  (H.R.  11233) Reported  from  House 

Administration  Committee 
June  27.  1968. 

'^"""iJ'QlJ'amy  Act  of  1%7  (Public  Law  90-148) Passed  Nov.  2, 1%7  Passed  July  18,  1«7 Signed  iato  law  Nov  21, 1967. 

Nuclear  desaltmg  plant  (Public  Law  90-18). Passed  Apr.  20,  1967 Passed  Feb.  6,  1967 Signed  into  law  May  19,  1967. 

National  Tra.l  System  Act  (H.R.  4865) Passed  July  15.  1968 Passed  July  1   1%8 ,„„„,.„„„ 

Redwood  Park  bilKS.  2515) ..do.  Passed  Nov.  1, 1967 1  n  conference. 

National  Water  Commission  (S.  20) Passed  July  12,  1957 Passed  Feb,  6,  1967 DO: 

Scenic  rivers  (H.R.  18260) Fa.led  of  passage  under  sus-       

pension  of  the  rules  (Sept.  15,  J 

1%8).  ; 

Colorado  River  Basin  project  (S.  1004) Passed  May  16,  1%8 Passed  Aug.  7,  1967 Conference  report  filed. 

*^''"  CoTsumer  Credit  Protection  Act  (Public  Law  90-321) Passed  Feb.  1   1968    Passed  July  11,  1«7 Signed  into  law  May  29  1968. 

Clinical  Laboratories  Improvement  Act  of  1%7  (Public  Law  90-174) Passed  Sept  20,  1%7. Passed  Nov.  6  1%7  Signed   no  aw  Dec.  5  1967 

Flammable  Fabric  Act  Amendments  of  1%7  (Public  Law  90-189) Passed  Nov.  27  1967 Passed  July  27   1%7 S|gned   no  aw  Dec  14,  1967. 

Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  (Public  Law  90-259) Passed  Feb.  8  1%8 Passed  Aug.  16  J967 |  !"!h  "!°  '*  JJ^'  ^h  ?%7 

National  Commission  on  Product  Safety  (Public  Law  90-145) Passed  Nov.  6,  1967  Passed  June  6  1%7  I  rfn   n.^f!^  nSr  i?' i«7 

Wholesome  Meat  Act  (Public  Law  90-201) Passed  Oct.  3^1967 Passed  Nov.  28,  1967 I'«"*^ '"  °  '*  2,f„  ,'f' J^^' 

Automobile  insurance  study  and  investigation  (Public  Law  90-313) Passed  May  7,  1968 I'^^H"'  '?■    H I'*"*h  ■  ',   'i  "  ^.l  i  'K^- 
lnterstate  land  sales  full  disclosure  (Public  Law  90-448) - ^'^^^^I*?''^'}^^- Signed  Bito  law  Aug.  1,  1968. 

Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act  (H  R.  16363) Passed  July  1,  1%8 Passed  July  29,  1968 .„•...,  . 

Natu7a?G^Js  PW  Safety  Act  of  1968  (     1166) Passed  July  2,  1968 Passed  Nov  9,  1967 Awaiting  President's  signature. 

'^""'omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Sale  Streets  Act  (Public  Law  90-351) Passed  Aug.  8.  1967 Passed  May  24,  1968 Signed  into  law  '"ne  18,  1968. 

Commission  on  Noxious  and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials  (Public  Law  90-100) Passed  Aug.  7,  1957     Passed  May  11   1967 Signed  nto  aw  Oct  3  1967 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act  (Public  Law  90-445) Passed  Sept.  26,  1%7 Passed  July  8, 1968 Signed  into  law  July  31,  1968. 

State  FirearmsControl  Assistance  Act  (H.R.  17735) Passed  July  24,  1968 

Joint  Committee  to  Investigate  Crime  (H.J.  Res.  1) Passed  July  12,1968 ;,--.----.;: J a   .r-,  c.n,..  ,..,»« 

DruB  abuse  amendments  (H  R  140%)  •-         do         Relerred  to  committee Awaiting  Senate  action. 

Economic  development:  Appalachian  Regional  Development  AcV(Public  Uw'96^i63) Passed  Aug.  14,  1%7 Passed  Aug.  27,  1%7 Signed  into  law  Oct  11,  1967. 

"%'ZXo2:ltltr:'%nv.mi..S<yX2S) .-  - Passed  Sept.  21   1957... Passed  May  17,  1967 ^igned  i.to  law  Nov.  7.  1«7. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments  of  1967  (Public  Law  90-247) Passed  May  25  \%7  Passed  Dec.  11  1%7 Signed  i»  o  aw  \^"J-^^ 

Teacher  Coros  extension  (Public  Law  90-35)  .. Passed  June  27,  1967 Passed  June  28,  1%7 Signed  into  law  June  29,  1967. 

Knal  R^eLbihtarn  Act  Am^  90^) Passed  Aug.  21   1%7 Passed  Sept  20,  1967 Signed  into  law  Oct  3  1967. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-391) Passed  May  6, 1968 Passed  June  24, 1968 Signed  into  law  June  25, 1968  . 
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BM 


S«Mlt 


SMm 


Education  triining  ind  intipomrty — Continund 

National  Foundation  on  tha  Arts  ind  Humamtias  Act  Amandmants  of  1961  (Public  Law 
90-34«) 

Economic  OpportunitY  Act  Amandmants  ol  1967  (PuMk  Law  90-222) 

Highaf  Education  Act  Amandmants  o(  1968  (HR  1M67) 

Vocational  Education  Act  Amandmants  ot  1968  (HR   18366) 

Manpower  Oevalopmant  and  Triinin(  Act  Amandmants  ol  1968  (H.R.  1S(MS) 

Guarantaad  Employmant  Act  o(  1968  (HR  12280) 

Postal  Rnanua  and  Fadaral  Salary  Act  ol  1967  (Public  Law  90-206) 

Fadafal  amployaa  protaction  a|amsl  invasion  ol  privacy  (S.  1036) 

RmmvsI  at  Federal  or  District  ol  Columbia  employees  committing  unlawful  Kts  related  to 
riots  and  civil  disorders  (H  R   17267). 
Foreitn  and  defense  policy 

Peace  Corps  auttwriiatisn  (Public  Law  90-175).  .•!» 

Anns  CaMrei  and  DiMnwnwnt  Act  (Public  Law  90-3K)  

Enwfuncy  Imi  iiiiitinw  li  InJtnfflilHfc  Law  90  7). . .      .  

Intar-AnMricsn  Da»alDpiiwnt  Bank  Ad  amandmants  (Public  Law90-8t) 

Eipoft-lmport  Bank  Act  ertanswn  (PuWie  Law  90-267) 

Eiport-lmport  Bank  (Public  Ljw  90  J90) 

Military  Selective  Service  Act  ol  1967  (Public  Law  9ft-40) 

Unilorm  Services  Pay  Act  ol  1967  (Public  Law  90^207).   •. 

Military  construction  auttioruation,  1969  (Public  Law  9O-40I). , 

Fofeiin  Assistance  Act  ol  1968  (HR  1S263) 


Passwl  Feb  27.  1968 

Passed  Nov  IS.  1967   .. 
Passed  luly  2S.  1968.. 
Passed  July  IS.  1968.. 
Reported  June  27.  1967. 
Hearinis  in  profress.  . 


Passed  May  7,  1968 Slined  into  law  June  IS,  1968 


Passed  Oct.  S,  1967 
Passed  July  IS.  1968... 
Passed  July  17,1968... 
Reported  July  20.  1967. 
Hearinf s  in  proftass.  . 


Passed  Oct  11,  1967. Passad  Nov.  29, 1967.. 

PassadSapt  13,  1967. 

Reported  May  23.  1968.  


Signed  into  law  Dec  23,  1967 
In  conlareiKa. 
Da. 


Sifnad  into  law  Dec.  16,  1967. 


Passad  Oct  23,  1967. 
Panad  Mat.  6. 1961. . 
PitaadMar.  9,  1967. 
Pataad  July  76. 1967 
Passad  Feb  7.  1968 
Passad  June  12.  1968. 


Passad 

Passad 
Passad 
Passad 
Passad 


Military  Procurement  Act  (S.  3293). . 

"   15681). 


Foreran  Military  Sales  Act  (HR. 
Health  and  welfare 

Social  Security  Amendments  ot  1967  (PuWie  Law  90-248) 

Older  /^aancans  Act  Amandmants  ot  1967  (Public  Law  90^2) 

Mental  HaaiBl  Amandmants  ol  1967  (Public  Law  90  31)..   .  

MenUlineifdalian  Act  Amendments  ol  1967  (Public  Law  90-170) 

Partnership  lor  Haaltti  Act  Amendments  ot  1967  (Public  Law  90-174) 

National  Eye  Institute  (H  R.  12843)  

Health  Manpower  Act  ol  1968  (HR   157S7)     .  

Occupational  Health  and  Salety  Act  ol  1968  (HR.  17748) 

Public  Health  Service  Act  Amendments  ol  1968  (MR.  15758) 

National  School  Lunch  Act  amendments  (HR.  17872) 

National  School  Lunch  Act  (H  R   17873)..  

Housing   Housing  ahd  Urban  Development  Act.  1968  (PuMic  Law  W-44D 

Labor: 

Monday  holidays  (Public  Law  90  363) 

Situs  picketing  (HR   100)     ..  

Coverage  ol  agricultural  workers  under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act(H.R.  16014)... 
Public  Works 

Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  ol  1968  (S  3418).      

Rivers  and  Harbors  Flood  Contiol  Act.  1968  (S.  3710) 

Accessibility  ot  Federal  buildings  to  the  physically  handiappad  (S.  222) 

Taxatnn: 

Revenue  and  Eipenditure  Control  Act  ot  1968  (Pubic  Law  90-364) 

Interest  e<)ualization  tai  (Public  Law  90-219).   

Investment  tai  credit  (Public  Law  90-26) 

Interstate  Taulwn  Act  (H.R.  2158) 

Foreign  travel  tax  (H.R.  16241) 

Veterans: 

Veterans  Pensions  and  Readjustment  Assistance  Aetol  1987 

Veterans  Mortgage  Insurance  Act  (Public  Law  90-301) 

SarvKa-connected  compensation  increase  lor  velarans  (H.R.  16027) 


Passed  May  25,  1967...   Passad 

Passed  Oct  26,  1967 Passad 

Passad  Apr  25.  1968 Passad 

Passed  luly  18.  1968 Passad 

Passed  July  II,  1968 Passad 

Reported  July  3.  1968     


May  15,  1967.. 
Apr.  22,  1968  . 
Mar.  20.  1967. 
Aug.  24,  1967. 
Aug.  11.  1967. 
June  18,  1968. 
May  11,  1967.. 
Nov  29.  1967. 
June  25,  1968. 
July  31,  1968.. 
Apr  19,  1968.. 


Signed  into  law 
Sifnad  into  law 
Sifnad  into  law 
Sifnad  into  law 
Signed  into  law 
Signed  into  law 
Sifnad  into  law 
SJinad  into  law 
Sifnad  into  law 

In  conference. 


Dec.  5,  1967 
May  23,  1968. 
Apr.  1.  1967 
Sept.  22,  1967 
Mar.  13.  1968 
July  7,  1968 
June  30,  1967 
Dec.  8.  1967 
July  21,  1968. 


Passad  Aug  17.  1967...  .  Passad  Nov.  22,  1967. 
Passad  June  19.  1967.  .  .  Passad  June  28,  1967. 
IMay  17,  1967 ...  Passad  June  8,  1967. . 

ISept20.  1967 Passad  Nov.  6.  1967.. 

do da 

Passad  Aug.  1, 1911 

do.  Passad  June  24. 196S. 

Reported  July  16.  1968        .   

Passed  July  12.  1968 Passed  June  24,  1968. 

Passed  July  1,  1968 Passed  July  17,  1968.. 

.do.  .      .do. 

Passed  July  10,  1968 Passad  May  28.  1968.. 

Passad  May  9.  1968 Passad  June  24,  1968. 

Reported  May  4,  1967 

Reported  Apr  3.  1968..  


Signed  into  law  Jan.  2,  1968. 
Signed  i 'to  law  July  1,  1967 
Signed  mlo  law  June  24.  1967 
Signed  into  law  Dec  4,  1967. 
Signed  into  law  Dec.  5,  1967. 


Passed  July  3,  1968 Passad  July  1,  1968  . 

Passed  July  IS.  1968 Passad  July  2,  1968.. 

Passed  June  7.  1968 Passad  Aug.  25.  1967. 

Passed  Feb.  23.  1968    Passad  Apr.  2.  1968. . 

Passed  Mar   IS,  1967 Passad  July  25.  1967.. 

Passed  Mar  16.1967 Passed  May  9.  1967.. 

Passed  May  22.  1968 

Passad  Apr.  4.  1965 


In  conference. 

Do 

Do 
Signed  into  law  Aug  1,  1968. 

Signed  into  law  June  28,  1968. 


Awaiting  President's  signature 
Do. 
Do. 

Signed  into  law  June  28.  1968. 

Signed  into  law  July  31,  1967. 

.  Slfhed  into  law  June  13,  1967 


Mar.  20.  1967 Passad  Feb.  7.  1967 

Mar.  26.  1968 Passad  Apr.  19.  1968. 

Jana6. 1968 Passad  July  31.  1968. 


Signed  into  law  Aug.  31,  1967 
Signed  into  law  May  7.  1968. 


roRUGif    \rrMM8 

Czecfioalovakia :  The  Illegal  and  Immoral 
conquest  of  Czecboelovakla  by  Moscow  and 
Its  satellites  should  be  ample  pttwf  that 
there  Is  no  detente  between  the  Free  World 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Invasion  repre- 
sents an  unprovoked  attack  on  a  defenseless 
nation  whose  only  crime  was  a  desire  to  dis- 
sent. On  the  night  of  August  20,  200,000  com- 
munist troops  poured  over  the  undefended 
frontiers  of  that  cotintry  and  crushed  the 
new-born  freedom  of  a  people  who  had  asked 
only  that  they  be  left  alone. 

Such  an  attack  Is  another  In  a  long  series 
of  events  which  serve  as  ample  evidence  of 
the  vlclousness  and  deceit  of  international 
communism.  To  those  who  have  spoken  of  a 
"mellowing"  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  those 
who  have  been  proponents  of  "btilldlng 
bridges  to  the  East"  It  should  serve  as  a 
sobering  and  eye-opening  event.  As  Oeneral 
Elsenhower  said  In  bis  last  warning  to  the 
American  people:  "Remember,  It  Is  not  by  a 
t3rrant's  words,  but  only  by  his  deeds  that 
we  can  know  him  I" 

The  Intervention  by  the  Soviet  Union  un- 
derscores the  fact  that  communism  Is  a  sys- 
tem which  can  be  Installed  and  maintained 
only  by  brute  force.  It  Is  a  creed  which  makes 
no  provision  for  liberty,  and  liberty  Is  both 
Incompatible  with  It  and  a  threat  to  Its  ex- 
istence. In  actuality,  this  Invasion  serves  as 
the  most  damning  possible  indictment  of 
the  Soviet  (Ximmunlst  system. 

Ovu"  hearts  go  out  to  the  people  of  CTzech- 
oalovakla.  We  understand  and  admire  their 
aspirations.  We  admire  their  courage.  Our 
hope  is  that  the  gigantic  moral  and  eco- 
nomic power  of  the  United  States  can  be 
utilized   In  such  a  way  that  someday   the 


freedom-loving  Czechs  and  Slovaks  and  all 
captives  of  communism  may  regain  their 
liberty. 

It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  I  Joined  several  of 
my  colleagues  in  introducing  H.  Res.  1293, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

"Whereas  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
by  the  armed  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Poland,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  the  East 
Oerman  regime  constitutes  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  Chechoslovakia's  territorial  Integrity 
and  political  Independence,  a  disruption  of 
the  International  order,  and  a  violation  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations;  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  by 
their  calm  and  courage  in  the  face  of  Ir- 
resistible force  have  earned  the  respect  of  free 
people  everywhere:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives — 

"(a)  condeimns  the  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia as  an  aSront  to  human  rights  and 
as  an  unlawful  use  of  force  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  and  of  international  law; 

"(b)  expresses  its  admiration  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Czechoslovakia  and  Its  earnest  hope 
that  the  principles  of  equal  rights  and  self- 
determination  of  peoples  embodied  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  will  be  ap- 
plied once  again  in  Czechoslovakia." 

DOMESTIC    ATVAnS 

Steel  Industry:  The  economy  of  Birming- 
ham and  financial  security  of  the  steel  work- 
ers Is  dependent  upon  a  health  steel  indus- 
try. The  threat  of  steel  imports  has  loomed 
before  us  with  an  Increasing  threat.  In  rec- 
ognition of  this  danger  I  have  testified 
before  the  Oeneral  Subcommittee  on  Labor 


of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  on 
two  occasions  and  again  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  during  hearings  concerned 
with  the  impact  of  imports  on  American 
Industry  and  employment.  In  addition.  I 
have  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  13839,  establish- 
ing import  quotas  limiting  the  amount  of 
pig  Iron  and  steel  mill  products  which  may 
be  imported  Into  the  Untied  States. 

Crime:  A  return  to  law  and  order  is  the 
predominant  cry  heard  throughout  America. 
Coupled  with  rioting  and  lawlessness  has 
been  the  increase  in  crime  in  other  cate- 
gories. It  is  a  startling  fact  that  crime  takes 
out  of  the  economy  four  times  as  much  as 
all  levels  of  government  spending  trying  to 
combat  It.  The  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion Report.  Issued  In  1967,  estimated  that 
the  economic  cost  of  crime  and  related  ex- 
penditures Is  $21  billion  per  year.  A  break- 
down of  this  figure  reveals  the  following 
annual  costs  for  the  respective  categories 
of  crime  and  related  expenditures. 

I  In  minions  I 

1.  Crimes  against  persons  (homicide. 

assaults,   etc..   Including   loss  of 
earnings)   8815 

2.  Crimes  against  property  i  embezzle- 

ments, frauds,  arsons,  etc.) 3.900 

3.  Other    crimes    (tax    frauds,    abor- 

tions,  etc)-.- 2,300 

4.  Organized   crime    (gambling,  nar- 

cotics, etc.)--- 8,  100 

5.  Public  law  enforcement  and  crim- 

inal Jvistlce 4,200 

6.  Private  costs  of  crime  (prevention 

services,  insurance) 1.900 

ToUl 21,216 
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Annual  public  expenditures  for  crime  pre- 
vention and  control  by  category 
I  In  millions  I 

1.  Police   - $2,800 

2.  Corrections  1,030 

3.  Covirts 281 

4.  Prosecution  and  defense  counsel--         125 

Total *.216 

Annual  public  expenditures  for  crime  pre- 

vention  and  control  by  level  of  government 

I  In  millions  I 

1.  Local •2,770 

2    State 1.090 

3.  Federal 364 

Total - 4.214 

The  age  of  permissiveness  must  come  to  an 
end,  and  an  era  of  firmness  must  replace  It. 
The  crime  wave  must  not  be  the  wave  of  the 
future  in  America. 

Electronic  Projections:  Having  been  con- 
vinced that  premature  broadcasting  and  tele- 
casting of  election  returns  and  projections 
prior  to  the  closing  of  the  piolls  on  election 
day  can  Influence  election  results,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion. My  bill  would  amend  the  Communlca- 
Oons  Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  broadcasting 
In  a  State  of  election  results  or  projection  of 
election  results  Involving  the  election  of  a 
President.  Senator,  or  Congressman  until  all 
polling  places  in  such  State  at  which  votes 
may  be  cast  in  such  elections  are  closed.  The 
time  zones  between  East  and  West  have  cre- 
ated this  problem  since  such  projections  have 
been  given  by  the  networks. 


SENATOR  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR. 
SPEAKER 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  2,  1968 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Virginia's 
ciistlngulshed  senior  U.S.  Senator,  Hon. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr..  favored  the  people 
of  Halifax  County  and  South  Boston. 
Va.,  on  Monday.  September  30,  by  accept- 
ing an  invitation  to  speak  at  the  kickoff 
dinner  of  the  United  Givers  Fund  for 
that  area. 

The  United  Givers  Fund  in  the  area 
referred  to  iar  this  year  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  John  L.  Morgan,  and  the 
campaign  manager  is  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Stuckey,  both  of  whom  are  outstanding 
citizens  and  able  business  executives. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Edmunds  III.  of 
Halifax.  Va..  gave  a  reception  at  their 
beautiful  home  for  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Byrd,  and  party,  attended  by  officials  of 
the  United  Givers  Fund  and  others. 

Mr.  Thomas  Leggett,  also  active  in  the 
United  Givers  Fund,  arranged  for  trans- 
portation from  and  to  Washington  by 
private  plane,  thus  enabling  the  Senator 
to  be  present. 

I  commend  all  of  these  parties,  as  well 
as  the  other  officials  of  industries  located 
in  the  city  of  South  Boston  and  the 
county  of  Halifax,  for  their  work  in 
promptly  raising  their  quota  in  the  cur- 
ent  UGF  drive. 

The  Senator's  message  was  indeed  an 
interesting  and  appropriate  one.  It  is 
filled  with  sound  philosophy  and  I  in- 
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elude  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  his 
remarks,  as  follows: 

Speech  by  SxNA'roii  Harky  P.  Bybd,  Jr  ,  Dxmo- 
CRAT  or  Virginia,  at  Halifax  Codnty 
Unitxd  Fund  Rally,  South  Boston,  Va., 
September  30,  1968 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  in  Halifax 
County,  and  it  Is  inspiring  to  see  so  many  of 
you  here  tonight  devoting  your  time  and 
energy  to  this  important  community  work. 
I  halfway  wish  that  some  of  the  demon- 
strators who  parade  around  our  streets  pro- 
testing the  shortcomings  of  this  country  were 
with  us.  For  they  might  learn  something 
about  demonstrations — the  kind  that  this 
country  really  needs. 

They  would  see  here  a  demonstration  of 
genuine  concern  about  our  social  needs  and 
a  determination  to  do  something  more  than 
shout  about  it. 

They  would  see  some  placards  that  make 
sense — give  to  your  United  Fund. 

This  is  the  second  time  I've  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  being  here  for  a  United  Fund  rally. 
After  my  first  appearance  three  years  ago.  you 
went  on  to  become  the  first  in  Virginia  and 
third  in  the  nation  to  reach  your  goal.  That 
Is  a  greet  record. 

But  I  am  fully  expecting  this  year  to  hear 
that  Halifax  County  was  first  in  Virginia  and 
first  in  the  nation  in  surpassing  its  goal  of 
$68,593. 

Your  work  in  the  United  Fund  drive  is  im- 
portant not  only  for  what  it  will  contribute 
to  worthy  community  programs,  but  also  for 
what  It  contributes  to  the  vltelity  of  your 
community  life. 

I  remember  a  line  from  "Green  Pastures" 
where  Noah  says  to  God:  "Lord.  I  ain't  much, 
but  I'm  all  I've  got." 

In  a  very  real  sense  that  is  all  any  of  us 
have — ourselves.  And  what  we  make  of  our 
lives  and  our  communities  will  depend  on 
what  we  ourselves  are  willing  to  make  of  It. 
Your  work  In  the  United  Fund  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  spirit  and  vigor  of  grass  roots 
action  which  made  this  country  great  and  on 
which  its  future  progress  depends. 

For  too  long  now  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency in  this  country  to  turn  to  the  federal 
government  for  solutions  to  every  kind  of 
social  and  individual  problem. 

As  a  result,  the  cost  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  doubled  in  the  last  nine  years,  and 
our  national  debt  today  exceeds  $357  billion. 
Ours  has  been  called  an  age  of  non-in- 
volvement for  the  individual  citizen.  And 
one  reason  for  that  is  that  we  have  allowed 
it  to  become  an  age  of  massive  involvement 
by  the  federal  government  in  nearly  all  as- 
pects of  our  lives.  We  have  become  used  to 
the  idea  of  letting  Washington  do  it  for  us. 
We  pay  a  heavy  price  for  big  government 
in  the  extent  to  which  we  find  our  lives  con- 
trolled and  directed  from  Washington. 

We  are  only  16  years  away  from  1984  and 
the  "big  brother  government"  which  George 
Orwell  so  vividly  described  in  his  book.  He 
foresaw  a  faceless  society  ruled  over  by  a 
computerized  central  government  which  con- 
trols the  dally  lives  of  Its  citizens  down  to 
the  finest  detail. 

I  am  not  saying  we  have  this  kind  of  so- 
ciety today  or  even  that  It  Is  Just  around 
the  corner.  But  I  would  suggest  there  is  a 
disturbing  tendency  to  move  In  that  direc- 
tion. And  the  only  way  we  can  prevent  it  is 
to  begin  doing  more  things  for  ourselves — by 
involving  ourselves  in  the  problems  and  the 
affairs  of  our  local  community. 

Now  there  is  another  cost  Involved  in  the 
tremendous  expansion  of  federal  programs, 
and  that  Is  the  cost  of  deficit  spending. 

In  discussing  this  problem,  I  try  to  avoid 
getting  into  too  many  statistics,  but  there 
are  a  few  figures  that  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size. 
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The  first  is  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt.  The  American  taxpayer  will  pay  $15.3 
billion  in  interest  this  fiscal  year. 

I  mention  this  figure  because  I  want  you 
to  compare  it  with  another  figure — the  total 
revenue  which  will  be  raised  by  the  new  ten 
percent  surtax  and  the  renewal  of  excise 
taxes  enacted  by  Congress  this  year.  Those 
taxes  will  raise  this  year  $15  3  billion — ex- 
actly what  will  be  spent  for  interest  on  our 
national  debt. 

At  various  times  the  surtax  has  been  called 
a  war  tax.  a  tax  to  continue  vital  domestic 
programs  and  an  anti-lnfiatlonary  tax.  But 
let's  tell  It  like  It  is.  Let's  call  it  what  It  is — 
a  debt  tax  For  every  penny  of  that  tax.  and 
then  some,  vrtll  go  for  Interest  on  our  na- 
tional debt. 

This  is  a  dramatic,  if  painful  lesson  in  tha 
cost  of  deficit  spending.  And  it's  a  lesson 
every  taxpayer  should  bear  in  mind  when  he 
fills  out  his  tax  return  this  year. 

For  those  who  may  think  deficit  spending 
is  an  unimportant  Issue,  I  ask  them  to  con- 
sider what  could  be  done  with  $15.3  billion. 
$15.3  billion  is  almost  exactly  what  the 
federal  government  will  spend  this  year  on 
all  programs  benefiting  the  poor — and  this 
Includes  federal  food  programs,  direct  public 
relief,  medicaid,  anti-poverty  programs  and 
other  special  training  and  education  efforts. 
It  is  more  than  20  times  the  amount  that 
will  be  raised  by  all  the  United  Fund  drives 
across  the  country  this  year. 

No  government  can  continue  indefinitely 
to  spend  more  than  it  takes  in.  Someday,  it 
must  pay  the  price. 

We  are  paying  that  price  today  in  the  bil- 
lions upon  billions  of  dollars  which  are  ear- 
marked each  year  for  these  Interest  payments. 
We  are  paying  the  price  in  inflation.  We  are 
paying  the  price  in  the  loss  of  confidence  in 
the  U.S.  doUar  abroad. 

It  Is  not  that  dollars  are  more  important 
than  p>eople  and  their  needs.  They  aren't.  It 
is  simply  that  without  a  sound  dollar  all 
government  programs,  and.  indeed,  our  en- 
tire economy  will  be  undermined. 

By  any  measure  you  care  to  use.  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  the  most  generous  and  hu- 
manitarian people  In  history. 

Since  1945.  this  country  has  given  more 
than  $118  billion  in  foreign  assistance  to 
needy  countries  the  world  over.  I  believe  this 
program  has  served  some  useful  purposes, 
but  we  cannot  continue  trying  to  be  physi- 
cians to  all  the  world's  ills. 

Our  foreign  aid  program  is  a  case  in  point. 
We  have  given  a  total  net  assistance  of  $118 
billion  over  the  years.  But  the  Interest  paid 
on  the  money  we  have  borrowed  to  finance 
those  aid  programs  Is  approximately  $52  bil- 
lion, or  about  45  percent  of  the  total  program. 
The  time  has  come.  I  think,  to  consider 
a  drastic  reduction  or  even  a  moratorium  on 
our  forelgh  aid  spending. 

Few  people  today  realize  it,  but  there  is 
now  on  the  books  more  than  $12  billion  in 
unspent  foreign  aid  money.  This  is  the  so- 
called  foreign  aid  pipeline.  There  Is  enough 
money  in  this  pipeline  to  continue  spending 
at  about  the  same  rate  for  several  years  even 
if  Congress  refuses  to  approve  another  penny. 
That  point  Is  well  illustrated  by  the  more 
than  $1.3  billion  dollar  reduction  in  the  pro- 
gram made  by  the  House  this  year.  Despite 
that  cut.  actual  expenditures  for  foreign  aid 
this  year  would  be  reduced  by  only  $245  mil- 
lion. 

It  is  especially  important  that  we  reduce 
our  non-essential  expenditures  at  a  time 
when  we  are  spending  billions  for  defense 
to  meet  the  challenges  facing  us  in  the 
world. 

Like  all  Americans,  I  was  shocked  at  the 
Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  East  European  satellites. 

I  was  shocked  by  that  treacherous  ag- 
gression— but  I  was  not  entirely  surprised. 
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For  It  was  quite  within  the  pattern  of  Soviet 
policies. 

That  policy  la  evident  In  Vietnam  where 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  vital  force  behind  the 
arereeslon  of  the  North  Vietnamese,  pro- 
viding them  with  most  of  their  majM' 
military  weapmns. 

That  policy  was  apparent  In  the  Middle 
East,  where  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Soviet  activities  helped  bring  the  world  to 
the  brink  of  war.  And,  only  Ave  years  ago. 
their  provocative  actions  In  Cuba  came  close 
to  triggering  a  nuclear  exchange. 

It  was  not  Biirprlslng  to  me.  then,  to  see 
the  Soviets  enforcing  their  will  on  a  satellite 
country  through  force  of  arms.  There  has 
been  no  fundamental  change  In  Soviet  goals 
or  In  their  readiness  to  resort  to  threat  and 
force.  If  necessary,  to  achieve  those  goals. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  premature  to 
talk  of  a  new  Soviet  attitude  or  of  the 
abandonment  of  long-standing  goals  of  the 
communist  movement. 

On  numerous  occasions,  I  have  asked  high 
government  officials  appearing  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Ckjmmlttee  whether 
they  agreed  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  de- 
riving great  advantages  from  US.  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

InvarlaMy,  the  answer  was  no— they  did 
not- agree.- In  their  view,  the  Soviet  Union 
genuinely  desired  an  end  to  the  war,  but 
It  was  helpless  to  Impose  Its  will  upon  the 
fellow  communist  regime  In  North  Vietnam. 
Yet.  the  Sovleu  had  no  trouble  Imposing 
their  win  on  Czechoslovakia.  They  had  no 
difficulty  imposing  their  will  on  the  other 
satellite  states  that  Joined  In  the  Invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia. 

I  am  convinced  the  war  in  Vietnam  could 
be  brought  to  an  end  very  quickly  If  the 
Soviet  Union  really  desired  It.  But.  thus  far, 
our  government  has  exercised  very  little 
pressure  on  the  Soviets — or  for  that  matter 
on  any  other  country  which  Is  aiding  our 
enemy  in  Vletnam^lncludlng  our  supposed 
allies. 

During  the  first  eight  months  of  1968.  the 
United  States  suffered  83,533  casualties,  an 
average  of  2,400  per  week.  This  Is  nearly 
double  last  year's  average. 

It  Is  significant  to  me  that  of  all  the  cas- 
ualties we  have  suffered  In  Vietnam.  41  per- 
cent have  occurred  diu-lng  the  first  eight 
months  of  1968.  In  that  same  period,  the 
number  of  Free  World  ships  carrying  sup- 
plies to  the  port  and  harbors  of  North  Viet- 
nam was  nearly  double  that  of  1967. 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  more  and  more 
Americans  are  being  killed  and  wounded? 

While  we  are  pursuing  the  winds  of  peace 
In  Paris,  we  must  not  let  our  troops  In  Viet- 
nam become  the  forgotten  men. 

We  want  to  do  everything  possible  in  the 
way  of  negotiations  and  in  the  way  of  discus- 
sions in  an  effort  to  bring  the  Vietnam  war  to 
a  conclusion.  But  we  must  not  be  lulled  into 
a  false  sense  of  security.  We  must  not  ne- 
glect our  responsibility  to  give  full  support 
to  the  men  we  have  committed  to  that 
struggle 

We  must  put  all  possible  financial  and  dip- 
lomatic pressure  on  those  trading  with  and 
supplying  the  enemy. 

Certainly.  It  makes  no  sense  to  pxpand 
trade  with  countries  that  are  supplying  our 
enemies.  That  is  why  I  have  opposed  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Administration  to  expand  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  East  European 
satellites.  We  should  not  supply  those  who 
are  helping  to  kill  aiul  wound  our  men  in 
Vietnam. 

For  all  its  regrettable  consequences,  the 
brutal  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  may 
have  some  beneficial  effects  for  the  Free 
World. 

For  one  thing.  It  should  stiffen  the  resolve 
of  some  of  our  NATO  allies  who  believed  that 
the  Soviet  threat  had  diminished  to  a  point 
where  a  strong  NATO  force  was  no  longer 
required. 

But  most  important,  the  Soviet  attack  on 
Czechoslovakia  should  dispel  any  illusion  in 
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this  country  about  long-range  Soviet  inten- 
tions. We  can  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
only  from  a  position  of  strength  and  only 
with  our  eyes  open  to  the  realities  of  Soviet 
policy. 

If  this  lesson  Is  learned,  then  the  tragedy 
of  Czechoslovakia  may  yet  serve  the  Interests 
of  securing  a  more  stable  peace. 
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REPORT  TO  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

or    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  2,  1968 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  periodically  I  send  reports  of 
my  activities  in  Congress  and  in  the 
State  to  my  constituents  in  North  Da- 
kota. At  this  time  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  follow- 
ing report  Inserted  in  the  Record: 

Local  iNnxATrvE — Ket  to  Development 

John  Strochl.  Kulm,  cut  the  ribbon  dedi- 
cating a  p«3ject  In  which  many  LaMoure 
County  residents  can  take  special  pride.  On 
the  left  Is  John  Oreensiit.  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  executive  in  North  Dakota. 

Projects  like  the  Garrison  Diversion,  Model 
Cities  planning  in  Fargo  and  Urban  Re- 
newal in  Grand  Porks  get  headlines  In  the 
news.  Also  important,  however,  and  in  some 
ways  more  significant,  are  accomplishments 
such  as  the  fine  dam  dedicated  recently  In 
LaMoure  County. 

This  dam.  located  between  Kulm  and 
Edgeley,  will  transform  a  previously  dry 
coulee  into  a  27  acre  reservoir.  When  it  Is 
stocked  with  fish  and  outfitted  with  boat 
docks  and  other  recreation  facilities,  the  $57.- 

000  project  will  be  an  ouutandlng  sports 
and  recreation  attraction  in  the  area. 

In  terms  of  size,  cost  and  other  vital  statis- 
tics, the  dam  could  hardly  be  ranked  as  a 
•'major  project."  but  what  makes  It  special. 

1  believe,  Is  that  It  is  the  result  of  local 
Initiative.  Edgeley  and  Kulm  area  citizens 
worked  together,  put  on  a  local  fund  drive 
and  got  the  help  of  responsive  State  and 
Federal  government  agencies,  such  as  the 
State  Water  Commission,  the  State  Game  and 
Pish  Department  and  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation.  Extra  credit  must  be  given 
John  Stroehl  and  the  Rod  and  Gun  Clubs  In 
the  two  towns  for  guiding  the  project  to 
completion. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  be  asked  to  attend 
the  dedication  of  the  dam.  because  it  Is  the 
kind  of  project  that  proves  government  can 
be  a  responsible  servant  to  the  people — 
when  local  Initiative  leads  the  way. 

Since  my  last  report  to  you.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  welcome  to  our  Nation's 
Capital  a  number  of  young  people  from 
North  Dakota.  Their  interest  in  the  workings 
of  their  government  Is  great  to  see.  and 
hopefully,  It  will  lead  to  active  participation 
in  governmental  affairs  throughout  their 
lives. 

Two  Concordia  College  students,  Desyl 
Peterson  of  Grandln  and  Mark  Ohnstad  of 
West  Fargo,  are  here  to  participate  In  the 
•Washington  Semester  Program"  at  Amer- 
ican University. 

Mark,  a  senior,  is  making  a  study  of  auto- 
mobile safety  regulations  for  his  special 
project. 

Desyl.  who  Is  a  Junior,  Is  writing  a  report 
on  the  workings  of  my  Congressional  of- 
fice, legislative  and  committee  work.  etc. 
She  spends  a  couple  of  days  each  week  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  also  attends  special  sem- 
inars arranged  by  American  University  for 
all   students   participating   in    the   program. 

President  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica in  North  Dakota.  Richard  Frith  of  DevlU 


Lake,  was  in  Washington  to  attend  a  special 
meeting  of  that  fine  organization.  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  we  make  sure  there  really  is 
a  future  In  farming  for  oui  nation's  Fu- 
ture Farmers. 

Leslie  Burdlck,  Fargo,  and  Ann  Vadnle, 
Bismarck,  represented  our  State  at  Girls' 
Nation.  Like  Boys'  Nation,  this  experience 
gives  young  people  an  opportunity  to  leam 
about  the  Importance  of  active  participation 
In  government. 

County  ASCS  office  managers  have  a  key 
role  assisting  farmers  In  Interpreting  Federal 
Farm  Programs.  Working  with  them,  I  have 
been  continually  Impressed  by  their  sincere 
efforts  to  do  a  good  Job. 

Dayton  Byram,  Cass  County  ASCS  Office 
Manager  from  Wheatland,  visited  Washing- 
ton recently  and  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  matters  of  special  Interest  to  him  In 
his  work. 

MINTTTEMAN    missiles MORE   TESTING    IS 

NEEDED 

All  Americans  agree  that  our  military  de- 
fense against  Communist  aggression  must  be 
effective  and  strong. 

Those  of  us  from  North  Dakota  have  a 
special  Interest  In  the  Mlnuteman  Missile 
System — our  Nation's  first  line  of  defense — 
since  much  of  this  system  la  located  In  our 
State. 

I  have  been  at  the  missile  sites  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  and  they  are  certainly  com- 
plex Installations  run  by  a  dedicated  group 
of  servicemen. 

Certainly,  all  of  us  were  disappointed  and 
disturbed  by  the  fallvire  of  the  Minuteman 
Missile  tested  In  North  Dakota  this  summer, 
the  third  such  misfire  of  the  system  in  our 
state.  While  the  Air  Force  Insisted  failure  of 
a  test  missile  of  this  type  doesn't  mean  much, 
oomlng  as  it  did  at  a  time  of  serious  world 
tension,  we  can't  help  but  be  concerned  This 
Is  particularly  true  since  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration  has  cut  back  our 
B-52  force,  the  alternative  to  missiles,  and 
continues  to  ignore  top  military  recommen- 
dations for  developing  a  new  generation  of 
bombers  to  take  over  from  the  B-52. 

In  briefings  following  these  failures.  Air 
Force  officials  have  assured  me  that  In  each 
of  the  three  tests,  component  parts  which 
failed  to  function  properly  were  determined 
and  the  overall  program  has  been  strength- 
ened as  a  result  of  finding  these  flaws.  This 
Is  certainly  in  line  with  my  feeling  that 
additional  and  broader  tests  are  needed,  in- 
cluding test  flights  from  operational  silos  to 
mldocean  targets  five  or  more  thousand  miles 
away.  The  success  of  such  an  ambitious  test- 
ing program  could  well  be  a  step  closer  to 
peace  in  the  world  since  broad  public  knowl- 
edge of  the  accuracy  and  dependability  of 
our  missiles  could  not  help  but  deter  a  pos- 
sible aggressor. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  doubled  Its  ar- 
senal of  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
(ICBM'8)  in  a  single  year,  virtually  wiping 
out  America's  long-standing  lead  In  long 
range  rockets. 

This  seems  a  particularly  Imprudent  time 
In  world  history  for  the  Administration  to 
continue  to  refuse  to  step  up  the  testing  of 
our  vitally  Important  missile  fleet. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  REASONED  CASE  FOR  LAW  IN 
OUR  TIME 


THE  "PUEBLO '—HOW  LONG, 
MR.  PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  2.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  254th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and 
her  crew  have  been  in  North  Korean 
hands. 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Wednesday.  October  2,  1968 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  September  20,  1968,  the  St. 
Thomas  More  Catholic  Lawyers'  Guild 
sponsored  the  annual  red  mass  for  the 
lawyers  of  Mobile  County,  Ala.,  at  the 
Basilica  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
in  Mobile. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  able  to  attend 
this  beautiful  service  dedicated  to  the 
spiritual  enhancement  of  the  members  of 
the  legal  profession. 

Father  Joseph  Jennings,  pastor  of  St. 
Pius  X  Church  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  delivered 
a  wonderful  sermon  on  the  need  for  re- 
spect for  the  law  in  our  time. 

I  think  all  Members  today  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  Father  Jennings' 
words,  and  I  place  his  sermon  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

Sermon  of  Father  Joseph  Jennings 


Sometime  recently  I  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  the  Holy  Land  and  while  there  I 
walked  among  the  ruins  of  the  temple  down 
in  Capharnaum,  where  striking  columns  and 
moss  covered  hulks  of  stone  bear  silent  evi- 
dence of  a  monumental  house  of  God.  There's 
nothing  else  there  to  mark  the  place  that 
was  Capharnaum. 

Here  Christ  spoke  often.  Here  He  answered 
questions.  Here  He  worked  some  of  His  great 
miracles.  Here  He  answered  the  lawyer— 
"What  must  I  do  to  possess  eternal  life?" 
With  a  directness  for  answers — a  drive  for 
reaching  the  heart  of  the  issue  that  we  char- 
acterize as  the  charlsm  of  the  lawyer— Christ 
was  asked  to  spell  out  in  clear,  concise  terms 
His  conditions  for  salvation  and  He  answered 
in  Just  as  clear  and  concise  a  manner  as  the 
question  suggested. 

What  is  written  In  the  Law?  How  do  you 
read? 

This  morning  we  gather  in  this  historic 
house  of  God  to  observe  an  annual  custom  of 
invoking  the  Blessing  of  God  on  those  whose 
task  it  is  to  apply  and  expound  the  law.  It 
is  good  for  us  to  be  here  to  offer  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass — the  central  act  of 
Christian  worship — In  recognition  of  God's 
authority  as  the  final  fount  and  source  of 
all  law  and  order. 

It  Is  not  only  good — it  Is  necessary — par- 
ticularly in  our  times  when  such  deep  and 
widespread  conflict  with  the  law  Is  rampant, 
where  challenge,  rebellion  and  self-determi- 
nation seem  more  descriptive  of  our  age  than 
respect  for  law.  At  no  time  has  the  subject 
of  law  and  order  been  so  frequently  under 
fire,  or  become  the  recurring  issue  of  our 
politics.  Yes,  it  is  discussed,  dissected,  ana- 
lyzed, disregarded,  and  in  the  process  por- 
tends a  frightening  picture  of  what  Is  grad- 
ually happening  In  our  society. 

We  claim  to  learn  from  past  mistakes;  to 
benefit  by  the  mlscues  of  history;  yet,  many 
thoughtful  and  scholarly  people  see  the  signs 
of  slow  disintegration  In  the  actions,  moods 
and  attitude  of  our  present  society — partic- 
ularly In  Its  attitude  toward  law  and  order. 
We  could  do  well  to  recall  the  heights  to 
which  other  great  civilizations  aspired  and 
standards  of  advanced  living  realized  In  their 
times.  We  could,  this  morning,  profitably 
turn  back  and  briefly  thumb  through  the 
pages  of  history  to  find  in  the  rise  and  fall  of 
some  of  these  an  object  lesson  for  ourselves. 
Take  Greece — for  a  thousand  years  before 
Christ  this  rising  power  spread  its  imprint 


across  the  confines  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  very 
coastline  of  France  and  Spain.  Its  cities 
stood  as  marvels  to  the  Ingenuity,  foresight 
and  grandeur  that  characterized  Its  driving 
quest  for  greatness.  Athens,  Sparta,  Corinth 
begot  a  culture  and  a  sophistication  unsur- 
passed in  world  history.  The  age  of  Pericles 
flourished  until  Greece  became  the  foun- 
talnhead  of  later  Western  world  civilization. 
The  list  of  her  great  names  made  an  all  time 
honor  roll  of  history's  greatest  names — So- 
phocles. Plato,  Socrates,  Aristotle.  Asto- 
phanes.  Euripides.  Between  its  rise  to  the 
zenith  of  Its  power  and  the  ebb  tide  of  Its 
waning  Influence  Greece  still  holds  the  un- 
disputed claim  to  be  the  first  to  beget  the 
idea  and  make  an  all  out  effort  to  make 
democracy  its  way  of  life  and  its  system  the 
accepted  form  of  government  by  Its  people. 
But  Greece  fell — and  Rome  and  Roman 
power  came  next  on   the  scene. 

The  Romans,  militarily  stronger  than  the 
Greeks,  more  coordinated  and  disciplined, 
grew  to  power  avoiding  the  mistakes  they 
knew  had  crumbled  the  Grecian  empire.  The 
Romans  beset  themselves  the  task  of  fram- 
ing a  system  of  laws  (Justinian  code)  that 
has  since  been  often  called  the  most  influ- 
ential code  the  world  has  ever  known.  But 
the  Romans,  too.  despite  the  greatness  and 
the  grandeur  of  their  day  of  power,  the 
colosseums.  their  gardens  and  their  circus 
grounds,  their  stadiums,  their  public  baths, 
their  highway  systems,  their  Incomparable 
aqueducts  that  gave  running  water  In  every 
home,  their  art,  their  sculpture,  their  engi- 
neering and  architectural  advancement — the 
Roman  empire  fell  too. 

Closer  to  home — take  the  example  of  the 
Aztecs — who  created  a  composite  civilization 
based  on  the  Mixteca-Puebla  heritage — pres- 
ent and  future  study  will  reveal  their  sUnd- 
ards  of  living  were  higher  than  ours  today — 
their  advances  in  sculpture,  engineering, 
metal,  music,  painting  and  education — 
among  the  highest  ever  reached— all  gave. 
Why?  Affluence — the  dry  rot  of  empires,  of 
nations,  of  society.  Man  has  never  been  able 
to  handle  prosperity  for  long.  His  only  hope 
for  survival  or  coexistence  alongside  It  is  his 
allegiance  to  law  and  order.  Its  as  vital  as 
the  star  to  the  ship  off  course,  as  necessary 
as  the  compass  to  a  mariner,  as  Important 
as  food  for  his  body.  It  is  most  difficult  to 
survive  for  long  without  It  under  any  system 
of  government.  It  Is  altogether  impossible 
when  that  system  of  government  is  a  democ- 
racy— for  democracy  at  best  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult form  of  government.  It  is  not  for  every- 
body, for  not  everybody  Is  prepared  to  pay 
the  price  of  seeing  it  work. 

It  is  based  on  the  difficult  premise  that 
those  who  elect  to  live  by  Its  process  must 
commit  themselves  to  certain  basic  require- 
ments. Democracy  is  a  flower  that  blooms  for 
as  long  as  it  has  roots.  Those  roots  are  law 
and  order  and  unconditional  respect  for 
others'  rights. 

You  are  exponents,  interpreters  of  the  law. 
You  are  more  acutely  aware  of  the  growing 
restlessness  of  our  times  than  most.  You  see 
the  law  flouted,  challenged.  Ignored  and  often. 
I  am  sure,  you  feel  frustrated  to  watch  this 
tide  of  affairs.  We  have  beguiled  ourselves  to 
accepting  cliches  about  the  vague  need  of  re- 
shaping our  thinking  without,  in  fact,  doing 
anv  more  than  talk.  We  lay  heavy  emphasis 
on  the  high  hopes  we  have  for  what  the  fu- 
ture holds  in  terms  of  scientific  progress.  We 
have  created  a  new  Jargon,  a  whole  new  Pan- 
dora's box-full  of  bright  prospects  about  new 
advanced  standards  for  the  good  life  ahead- 
more  free  time,  more  conveniences  for  travel. 
home  and  recreation,  new  vistas  of  opportu- 
nities, new  break  through  In  science  and 
medicine  and  engineering,  more  parking  of 
intermittent  satellites  to  span  the  earth  and 
monitor  its  headlines  from  remote  parts. 

New  thrusts  of  knowledge  and  know-how 
in   business,   technical   and   academic   areas. 
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whole  new  concepts  of  science  and  Industry, 
the  arts — everywhere  except  in  our  abandon- 
ment of  society's  most  necessary  Ingredient — 
law  and  order.  Law  and  order  are  under 
scrutiny,  under  fire — not  only  in  the  civil 
courts  and  in  the  streets  of  our  cities,  but 
even  the  phenomenon  of  its  challenge  has  in- 
filtrated the  very  sanctuary  of  the  Church. 
Under  pretext  of  freedom  of  expression,  need 
of  revision,  concern  for  fut\ire  expansion,  the 
core  of  this  rebellious  epidemic  is  centered 
on  change — often  for  the  sake  of  change.  You 
are  not  the  only  ones  these  days  afflicted  by 
the  break-down  of  law  and  order. 

The  law  has  been  good  to  us.  Without  it 
we  would  have  chaos  and  stagnation. 

You,  engaged  In  protecting  and  expound- 
ing the  law,  have  a  high  and  worthy  voca- 
tion. Treat  It  as  an  important  part  of  the 
sjrstem  under  which  we  hope  to  survive.  It 
Is,  In  fact,  the  thread  that  weaves  and  holds 
together  the  fabric  of  our  society.  It  Is  as 
necessary  for  the  life  of  our  democracy  as  the 
marrow  Is  to  the  bone  of  a  human. 

May  the  respect  and  reverence  that  you 
show  the  law  In  turn  reflect  respect  upon 
yourselves  for  what  is  written  In  the  law 
should  be  taken  as  the  will  of  God  for  all  who 
want  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony  and  mu- 
tual respect. 

We  need  a  return  of  these  attitudes  and  a 
renewed  emphasis  on  respect  for  law  In  our 
times. 


BIRTHDAY  SALUTE   TO  REPUBLIC 
OF  GUINEA 


HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  2.  1968 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  Republic  of  Guinea  celebrates 
the  10th  anniversary  of  its  independence. 
Like  the  United  States,  Guinea  made  the 
bold  decision  to  assume  complete  respon- 
sibility for  its  own  national  destiny. 
Under  the  able  leadership  of  President 
Ahmed  Sekou  Toui-e.  Guinea  has  moved 
forward  since  1958  to  develop  its  own 
national  personality  and  construct  the 
social  framework  essential  to  political 
and  economic  progress. 

With  this  base,  the  Republic  of  Guinea 
took  a  major  step  forward  in  its  eco- 
nomic development  on  September  18  of 
this  year  when  their  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomic Development  Ismael  Toure  signed 
agreements  here  in  Washington  with  the 
IBRD,  AID,  and  a  group  of  private  in- 
vestors, mostly  American,  for  the  devel- 
opment of  rich  bauxite  deposits  at  Boke 
in  Guinea. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  first  success- 
ful association  between  American  private 
enterprise  and  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  Guinea,  as  other  American 
firms  have  already  benefited  from  coop- 
eration in  similar  associations. 

So  in  addition  to  the  ties  of  history 
linking  the  people  of  Guinea  and  the 
United  States  we  are  becoming  more 
closely  associated  with  them  to  our  mu- 
tual benefit  in  the  field  of  economic  de- 
velopment. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  of 
the  10th  anniversary  of  Guinea's  inde- 
pendence to  extend  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  for  the  future  success  of  the 
Republic  of  Guinea  and  its  President 
Ahmed  Sekou  Toure.  My  very  personal 
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Kood  wishes  go  to  Guinea's  distinguished 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  His 
Excellency  Kaiim  Bangoura. 


NEIGHBORHCXDD  YOUTH  CORPS 
WORKERS  PRAISED  FOR  WORK  IN 
BUFFALO 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  2,  1968 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
programs  developed  by  our  Federal  Qov- 
emment  to  fight  poverty  among  our  peo- 
ple is  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  It 
Is  not  unusual  nor  unexpected  for  pio- 
neering programs  to  have  their  growing 
pains  as  they  settle  into  their  role.  And 
since  controversy  grabs  the  headlines,  too 
often  we  hear  only  of  the  controversy  and 
not  of  the  excellent  successes. 

r  am  indebted  to  Walter  S.  Dunn.  Jr.. 
director  of  the  Buffalo  and  Erie  County 
Historical  Society.  Buffalo.  NY.,  for 
bringing  to  my  attention  the  excellent 
help  which  Youth  Corps  workers  gave  to 
the  society  on  assignments  this  summer. 
It  is  most  heartening  to  hear  of  the  good 
work  that  is  being  done. 

Mr.  Dunn  details  the  work  of  the  Buf- 
falo young  people  in  a  letter  which  he  has 
sent  to  the  Conmiunity  Action  Organiza- 
tion in  Buffalo. 

In  his  transmittal  letter  to  me.  Mr. 
Dunn  said : 

In  a  lime  when  so  many  Federal  programs 
are  being  criticized.  I  thought  you  might  ap- 
preciate seeing  this  report  I  made  to  the  local 
Community  Action  OlBce  on  our  use  of  high 
school  work-study  students  this  sununer. 
This  program  along  with  the  college  work- 
study  program  has  been  at  great  value  to  the 
Historical  Society. 

Following  is  the  text  of  Mr  Dunn's 
letter  to  the  Community  Action  Organi- 
zation : 

BvTTKLO  &  Ean  Countt 

Historical  Socittt. 
Buffalo.  NY..  September  24,  1968. 
CoMMUNrrT  Action  Organization, 
Buffalo.  NY. 

Okntuembn:  During  the  summer,  the  His- 
torical Society  has  been  very  fortunate  to 
have  the  services  of  five  students  under  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program.  The  So- 
ciety has  benefited  from  the  actual  work  per- 
formed by  the  students  In  every  section  of 
Its  activities.  The  staff  of  the  Society  has 
benefited  from  working  with  the  students 
and  gaining  a  better  understanding  of  the 
abilities  of  these  youngsters.  In  one  Instance, 
a  staff  member  rated  the  high  school  level 
students  In  this  program  as  better  than  a 
group  of  college  students  doing  similar  work 
last  summer.  The  work  Involved  was  clas- 
sifying historical  photographs  which  re- 
quired some  ability  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

The  students  also  classified  pamphlets, 
assisted  In  processing  newly  cataloged  books, 
typed  cards  for  the  card  catalog,  helped  In- 
stall seats  in  the  auditorium,  painted  all  the 
Iron  work  on  the  exterior  of  the  building, 
acted  as  guards  In  the  galleries,  and  assisted 
In  grounds  maintenance  and  building  main- 
tenance work.  I  believe  that  most  of  the  stu- 
dents benefited  from  working  In  an  environ- 
ment with  considerable  prestige.  Their  work 
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was   important   and   was  a  permanent  con- 
tribution to  the  program  of  the  Society. 
Sincerely. 

Walter  S.  Donn.  Jr  . 

Director. 


October  2,  1968 


TRIBUTE   TO   THE   HONORABLE   W. 
AVERELL  HARRIMAN 


HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  Nrw  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  2,  1968 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  my  longtime  personal  friend 
and  associate.  Ambassador-at-Large  W. 
Averell  Harrlman,  whose  loyal  dedica- 
tion and  quiet,  earnest  service  to  our 
Nation  has  spanned  almost  4  decades 
and  five  Presidents. 

His  designation  by  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  as  his  personal  representa- 
tive to  the  peace  talks  in  Paris  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  on  March  31.  1968. 
was  another  step  in  his  long  and  illus- 
trious career  ot  22  Important  positions  in 
Government  service  which  he  has  held. 
Ambassador  Harrlman  who  will  be  77 
years  old  in  November,  carried  with  him 
to  the  conference  table  in  Paris  in  the 
spring  of  this  year,  the  hopes  and  the 
prayers  of  a  nation  and  a  world  thristlng 
for  peace  and  discouraged  over  the  loss 
of  our  young  men  in  the  tiny  country 
of  South  Vietnam.  He  carried  with  him 
the  awesome  task  of  ferreting  out  the 
elusive  solutions  to  an  Increasingly 
burdensome  conflict,  the  characteristics 
of  which  the  American  people  have 
never  known  before. 

With  the  support  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Americans,  Ambassador 
Harrlman  has  striven  unselfishly  and 
with  dedication  for  the  past  6  months 
to  find  a  way  to  bring  peace  to  Vietnam. 
In  the  highlights  of  the  forthcoming  na- 
tional election.  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  perseverance  of  Ambassador 
Harrlman's  quietly  working  behind  the 
scenes  in  establishing  a  rapport  for  ne- 
gotiations In  Paris. 

After  one  of  the  unproductive  confer- 
ences with  the  North  Vietnamese.  Am- 
bassador Harrlman  reflected  his  personal 
optimism  in  saying : 

I  am  always  optimistic.  The  people  of  the 
world,  of  Vietnam,  and  of  the  United  State* 
want  to  see  this  war  stopped. 

This  optimism  has  buoyed  him  over 
the  tides  of  discouragement  in  an  at- 
tempt to  create  an  atmosphere,  a  "cli- 
mate" for  negotiations  with  Xuan  Thuy 
and  other  North  Vietnamese  represent- 
atives. 

When  asked  recently  about  the  art 
of  diplomacy.  Ambassador  Harrlman 
stated : 

Well.  I  think  the  principal  thing  Is  to 
try  to  understand  the  other  fellow's  point  of 
view.  You  don't  get  very  far  if  you  rigidly 
close  your  mind.  .  .  .  You've  got  to  be  per- 
sistent, got  to  be  determined,  never  in  a 
hurry.  You  ought  to  take  time  to  thrash 
things  out.  but  at  the  same  time  not  give  the 
Impression  that  the  negotiations  can  go  on 
forever. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  very  high  per- 
sonal regard  for  my  good  friend  and 
fellow  New  Yorker.  Averell  Harrlman. 
He  is  a  man  whose  personal  integrity, 
intellectual  honesty,  and  straightforward 
manner  have  enhanced  the  reputation 
of  our  country  around  the  globe  during 
the  many  years  of  his  public  service.  I 
believe  we  all  owe  him  our  thanks  and 
gratitude,  especially  at  this  time,  for  his 
constant  and  dedicated  efforts  to  obtain 
a  better  and  more  peaceful  world.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  chairman  of  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Europe.  I  have  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  the  enormous  talents  which  he 
possesses. 

In  addition.  I  have  been  most  fortunate 
to  have  worked  for  and  with  him  for  the 
millions  of  people  of  our  State.  I  was 
indeed  proud  and  fortunate  to  second 
his  nomination  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States  at  the  1956  Democratic 
National  Convention.  At  that  time  and 
from  precisely  1955  until  1959  as  Gover- 
nor of  our  State,  he  initiated  innumer- 
able worthwhile  and  progressive  pro- 
grams of  benefit  to  the  people  of  our 
SUte. 

On  November  15,  Averell  Harrlman 
will  celebrate  his  77th  birthday,  and  I 
pray  that  this  Nation  may  be  fortunate 
to  continue  to  reap  the  l)eneflts  of  this 
great  American's  experience  for  years  to 
come.  America's  hopes  for  peace  are  with 
you,  Ave,  as  our  great  President  John- 
son's personal  representative  In  Paris, 
and  may  God  provide  continued  assist- 
ance to  you  now  and  In  the  future. 


October  2,  1968 


3.  SGT.  JOHN  W.  STATES  KILLED  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARTLAND 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  2.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
S.  Sgt.  John  W.  States,  a  fine  young  man 
from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his  bravery 
and  honor  his  memory  by  including  the 
following  article  in  the  Record: 
S.  ScT.  John  W.  States  Killed  in  Vietnam 

PICHTINO 

Army  SUff  Sgt.  John  W.  SUtes.  of  1907 
Deerlng  avenue,  was  killed  last  Thursday 
when  tils  helicopter  was  shot  down  near  Hue, 
South  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Department  re- 
ported yesterday.  He  was  26. 

A  career  soldier.  Sergeant  States  had  "one 
hobby,  and  that's  the  Army."  according  to  his 
wife.  Barbara  Carol  Campbell  States. 

Sergeant  States  joined  the  Army  in  1066. 
having  served  as  a  member  of  the  Maryland 
Army  National  Guard. 

In  the  Army,  he  was  trained  as  a  helicopter 
artillery  observer.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
1st  Air  Cavalry  Division,  stationed  at  Camp 
Evans  near  Hue. 

Born  September  16.  1942.  at  Easton.  Md..  he 
was  the  son  of  Henry  States,  of  Queen  Anne. 
Md..  and  Mrs.  Laura  States  Toulson.  of  Mary- 
dale.  Md. 

His  family  moved  to  Denton,  Md..  where 
Sergeant  States  attended  North  Caroline 
Senior  High  School.  Before  Joining  the  Army, 


he  worked  at  several  Jobs,  Including  driving 
for  a  Baltimore  soft  drink  company. 

Besides  his  wife  and  parents,  he  Is  survived 
by  four  children  Dawn  Mlchele.  5,  Michael 
Wayne,  4.  Jol  Patricia,  3.  and  Laura  Suzanne. 
3  months;  a  sister.  Mrs.  Charlotte  Taylor,  of 
Mtddletown.  Del.;  a  step-sister  and  a  step- 
brother, Diane  States,  13,  and  Jerry  States, 
10,  both  of  Queen  Anne. 


ACCESS  TO  GOVERNMENT  SECRETS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  2.  1968 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
cerned by  a  recent  press  report  that  a 
Defense  Department  trial  examiner  has 
lield  that  a  person  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  for  17  years  should 
be  given  access  to  secret  Government  in- 
formation. No  thoughtful  American  citi- 
zen wants  a  person  who  has  been  a  Com- 
munist for  17  years  required  to  be  given 
a  security  clearance  to  secret  classified 
material  no  matter  what  may  be  race, 
religion,  or  color. 

It  is  fundamental  that  anyone  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  knowingly  remained  a  member  for 
17  years  could  not  help  but  have  known 
at  some  point  during  those  years  that 
the  Communist  Party  is  dedicated  and 
committed  to  the  overthrow  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  by 
force  and  violence.  His  continuing  mem- 
bership unavoidably  aline  him  with  such 
a  subversive  commitment.  A  security 
clearance  in  the  face  of  such  a  record  Is 
incompatible  with  the  national  security 
and  none  ought  to  realize  this  any  better 
than  trial  investigators  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
security  investigation  of  the  individual 
who  made  this  ruling.  I  understand  his 
name  is  Charles  J.  Klyde.  I  would  ven- 
ture the  thought  that  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  such  an  investigation  would  pro- 
duce background  information  indicative 
of  cause  to  remove  him  from  such  a  posi- 
tion. Such  a  ruling  is  inconsistent  with 
rational  assessments  of  security  consid- 
erations or  indicative  of  a  predisposition 
toward  minimizing  the  lessons  of  history 
in  regard  to  Communist  goals.  Were  it  to 
become  a  precedent  It  presents  a  continu- 
ing security  risk  of  enormous  proportions. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  copy  of  the  Associated  Press  story  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  Monday.  September  30.  1968: 
Ex-Red  Ruled  Eligible  To  See  U.S.  Secrets 

New  York. — A  Defense  Department  trial 
examiner  has  ruled  that  a  Negro  should  not 
be  denied  access  to  government  secrets,  al- 
though he  was  a  member  of  the  Communist 
party  for  17  years. 

The  examiner.  Charles  J.  Klyde.  said  It  is 
•relatively  easy  to  understand  "  why  a  Negro 
seeking  equality  would  have  Joined  the  Com- 
munist party  In  1933. 

The  ruling,  made  last  week,  was  revealed 
yesterday  by  the  Negro's  lawyer.  William 
kunstler. 

APPLICATION    rejected 

Alfred  N.  Johnson.  53.  of  Harlem.  Joined 
the  Communist  party  In  1933  and  left  in  1960. 
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he  wrote  on  his  application  for  a  government 
security  clearance  while  employed  as  an  elec- 
tronic engineering  aide  for  a  New  York  firm 
working  on  government  contracts. 

The  government  turned  down  Johnson's 
application,  but  he  appealed  the  denial  and 
It  was  reversed  by  Klyde. 

The  Defense  Department  said  it  will  appeal 
Klyde's  ruling. 

"It  is  relatively  easy  to  understand."  Klyde 
said.  "Why  the  applicant,  fervently  seeking 
racial  equality  and  at  such  a  stage  of  his 
youthful  experience,  would  hasten  to  Join 
the  Communist  party." 

He  said  the  record,  "viewed  in  its  entirety 
and  from  a  common  sense  point  of  view,  falls 
to  disclose  any  concrete  factor  which  should 
serve  to  deny  the  applicant  a  security  clear- 
ance." 

depression  noted 

Klyde's  ruling  noted  that  Johnson  had 
Joined  the  i>arty  when  there  was  a  depression 
in  the  United  States  and  fascism  abroad. 

He  said  the  Communist  party  had  repre- 
sented Itself  as  a  champion  of  racial  equality; 
and  that  all  these  factors  strongly  Influenced 
Johnson  to  Join  it  He  said  those  facts  have 
"no  current  adverse  significance." 

Johnson  had  testified  in  May  that  his 
Interest  In  the  Communist  party  was  com- 
pletely ended  In  1954,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  segregated  schools  were 
unconstitutional. 

He  had  been  state  education  director  ol 
the  Young  Communist  Youth  League  In  Cali- 
fornia until  1942.  when  he  resigned  to  go 
into  the  war  industry.  He  had  reported  his 
Communist  background  to  the  FBI  in  an 
interview  in  1953  and  to  the  Office  of  Naval 
Intelligence  In  a  statement  in  1964. 
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been  the  fact  that  this  administration 
has  racked  up  a  total  of  $64  billion  In 
deficits  since  1961. 

The  whole  car  price  Increase,  rollback 
performance  was  pure  hokum,  whose 
only  purpose  was  to  divert  attention 
from  the  fallings  of  their  own  admin- 
istration. 


ADMINISTRATION  SHEDS  CROCO- 
DILE TEARS  IN  AUTO  PRICE 
ROLLBACK 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 


OPERATION    KEELHAUL 


or  coNNScncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  2,  1968 

Mr.  MESKILL,  Mr.  Speaker,  careful 
reflection  on  the  curious  gyrations  which 
marked  the  auto  price  increases  and  ap- 
parent rollbacks,  leads  only  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Johnson-Humphrey  ad- 
ministration shed  only  crocodile  tears  for 
the  poor  consumer. 

Indeed,  the  whole  performance  turns 
out  to  be,  on  analysis,  just  more  hokum, 
whose  only  purpose  was  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  failings  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

If  the  consumer  thinks  the  Johnson - 
Humphrey  administration  is  taking  his 
side  in  this  instance,  he  should  keep  in 
mind  that  this  administration  is  primar- 
ily responsible  for  the  general  inflation- 
ary trend  in  recent  years.  Mr.  Johnson 
and  Mr.  Humphrey  can  always  be 
counted  on  to  condone  and  support  the 
heavy  increases  in  the  costs  of  labor, 
which  break  the  Government's  own 
guidelines.  They  also  ram  through  new 
taxes,  which  add  to  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion. Yet.  they  condemn  industries  for 
raising  prices  to  meet  these  extra  costs. 
They  know  that  corporations  do  not 
vote. 

Victim  of  all  this  is  the  forgotten  con- 
sumer: poor  Joe  Public.  I  think  this  year, 
Joe  Public  will  not  forget  that  the  great- 
est  inflationary   force   in  America   has 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
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Wednesday.  October  2,  1968 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Julius 
Epstein,  one  of  my  constituents,  who  is 
affiliated  with  the  Hoover  Institution  on 
War.  Revolution,  and  Peace  at  Stanford 
University,  is  conducting  the  first  law- 
suit which  has  been  filed  under  the  terms 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  which 
this  Congress  has  enacted  into  law.  Mr. 
E^pstein  Is  protesting  the  security  classi- 
fication attached  to  an  Allied  operation 
after  World  War  II,  which  called  for  the 
repatriation  of  some  4  million  Commu- 
nists into  Stalin's  hands. 

On  September  1,  the  Arizona  Repub- 
lic published  an  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ject which  clearly  describes  the  entire 
controversy.  Thinking  this  might  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues,  I  am  pleased  to 
submit  the  editorial  herewith: 
Operation  Keelhaul 
Dachau. — Russian  prisoners  afraid  to  re- 
turn to  the  country  they  betrayed  fought 
like  beasts  to  destroy  themselves  at  the 
American  detention  camp  here  Saturday,  wit- 
nesses said  today. 

The  prisoners,  all  former  conscripts  in  the  • 
German  army  or  voluntary  traitors,  suc- 
ceeded In  killing  themselves  during  a  riot 
and  battle  against  their  American  guards. 
One  died  In  the  hospital  later.  Twenty  more 
who  seriously  wounded  themselves  were  re- 
ported recovering. 

When  soldiers  broke  Into  their  barracks 
where  the  Russians  were  waiting  for  trans- 
portation home,  two  of  the  prisoners  tried 
to  disembowel  themselves  with  shards  of 
broken  glass.  Two  of  them  stood  together, 
slashing  at  each  others  throats.  Another 
thrust  his  head  through  a  window  and  shook 
It  violently  until  the  broken  glass  slashed 
his  throat.— Stars  and  Stripes.  Jan.  23,  1946. 
This  was  part  of  Operation  Keelhaul,  an 
Allied  agreement  for  forcibly  repatriating 
some  4  million  antl-Communlst  Russians 
into  Stalin's  hands. 

The  "betrayers"  mentioned  above  were  in 
fact  antl-Communlst  Russian  soldiers  who. 
sickened  by  the  Communist  dictatorship  In 
their  homeland,  fought  the  Red  Army  In 
World  War  II  under  the  command  of  Andrei 
Vlasov.  former  Russian  lieutenant  general 
and  a  hero  of  the  Battle  of  Moscow. 

In  all.  some  900.000  soldiers  of  the  Vlasov 
Movement  were  turned  over  to  their  Red  ex- 
ecutioners. The  remaining  millions  forcibly 
returned  to  Stalin  were  civilians  who  fled 
to  the  West  seeking  freedom  from  the  Com- 
munist tyranny. 

Instead,  they  found  betrayal. 
Anthony  Eden,  then  Britain's  foreign  sec- 
retary, apparently  first  suggested  forcible  re- 
patriation early  in  1945.  On  Feb  11.  1945. 
Gen.  John  Dean  and  Russian  General  Cryslov 
signed  the  special  convention  sealing  the 
fate  of  the  antl-Communlst  Russians — a  con- 
vention that  was  a  rrlme  against  humanity. 
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a  violation  of  th«  Geneva  Ck>nventlon,  and  a 
betrayal  of  traditional  American  fair  play. 

In  campa  all  over  Europe,  MPs,  acting  on 
orders,  forcibly  herded  thousands  of  DPs  In- 
to the  waiting  arms  of  the  Russians.  In  June 
1945,  military  authorities  at  Port  Dlx,  N.J., 
drugged  some  300  Russian  prisoners  and  al- 
lowed them  to  be  taken  unconscious  aboard 
a  Russian  ship  In  New  Jersey.  Lt  Gen.  Ed- 
ward Almond  was  forced  to  repatriate  a  pro- 
Western  hero  named  Tlnlo  and  his  comrades, 
even  though  he  knew  it  meant  their  death 

Many  of  the  antl-Communlsts  drowned 
themselves  or  otherwise  committed  suicide. 
Others  sank  to  their  knees  and  begged  U.S. 
soldiers  to  shoot  them  rather  than  turn 
them  over  to  the  Russians.  Six  locked  them- 
selves in  churches  and  barracks  which  they 
set  afire.  Men,  women,  and  children  fought, 
pleaded,  prayed,  and  screamed — to  no  avail. 

Julius  Epstein,  a  research  associate  at 
Stanford  University's  Hoover  Institution,  is 
writing  a  history  of  this  shameful  episode. 

But  Epstein  has  been  thwarted  by  the  se- 
curity classification  slapped  on  the  files  of 
Operation  Keelhaul  by  the  army  and  high 
government  officials. 

The  army  contends  that  the  documents 
were  "security  classified  and  caimot  be  made 
available  for  unofficial  research  at  the  present 
tlnre  "  Epstein  counters  that  a  precedent  for 
llfttng  secTBcy  on  the  old  files  was  set  when 
Arthur  Morse  was  allowed  to  use  secret  mili- 
tary files  In  preparation  of  an  account  of 
Jewish  suffering  In  Germany. 

Epstein  filed  suit  against  the  army  In 
federal  district  court  last  spring,  challeng- 
ing the  "top  secret"  label  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  At  a  bearing  on  Aug. 
19,  the  case  was  taken  under  advisement, 
although  the  Judge  said  he  believes  top 
secret  documents  are  exempt  under  that  law. 

But  California  Rep.  John  Moss,  primary 
author  of  the  Preedom  of  Information  Act. 
says  not  so — that  It  was  the  intention  of 
Congress  to  prevent  further  coverups  of  thl« 
sort. 

Sometime  after  Sept.  6  the  court  wUl  an- 
nounce Its  decision.  We  trust  the  veil  of 
secrecy  will  not  be  allowed  to  stand.  In  vio- 
lation of  congressional  intent.  But  If  the 
army's  blackout  Is  allowed,  we  trust  that 
Congress  and  the  various  Journalism  soci- 
eties will  denounce  It  In  the  strongest  possi- 
ble terms,  ani  will  work  to  see  that  the 
biireaucratlc  blackout  Is  ended. 


BROADCASTING  COMPANY  AN- 
NOUNCES DISCOUNT  RATE  TO 
POLITICAL  CANDIDATES 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 26,  1968,  the  Storer  Broadcasting 
Co.,  of  Miami,  Fla.,  announced  ttiat  tiieir 
radio  and  television  stations  will  grant 
a  25-percent  discount  off  earned  com- 
mercial rate  to  all  political  candidates 
using  the  service  of  their  stations. 

This  is  a  very  constructive  step  toward 
equality  of  opportunity  among  political 
candidates.  The  skyrocketing  costs  of 
political  campaigning  are  a  deterrent  to 
candidates  who  feel  they  cannot  meet 
campaign  obligations  and  preserve  their 
political  integrity. 

The  Storer  Broadcasting  Co.  is  to  be 
commended  for  this  very  constructive 
effort.  Some  time  in  the  future,  the  com- 
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munlcatlons  media  of  America  will  rec- 
ognize the  special  problems  of  political 
campaigning.  A  good  solution  would  be 
to  provide  a  limited  amount  of  free  or 
lower  cost  time  and  then  preclude  any 
candidate  from  purchasing  any  time 
beyond  that.  This  is  the  only  way  to 
insure  that  public  life  will  not  become 
the  sole  domain  and  interest  of  the 
wealthy  or  well -financed  candidate. 


October  2,  1968 


TIMELY  RESOLUTION  ON 
ATLANTIC  UNION 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    HJJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  2,  1968 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sep- 
tember 16  issue  of  the  Oregonian  news- 
paper, Portland,  Oreg.,  urged  that  Con- 
gress quickly  adopt  the  Atlantic  Union 
resolution  which  has  now  been  cleared 
by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  is  pending  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. This  resolution  has  the  public  en- 
dorsement of  115  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Here  is  the  text  of  the 
editorial : 

Atlantic  Union  Stirs 

In  the  two  decades  since  Sen.  Estes  Ke- 
fauver  of  Tennessee  Introduced  the  first  At- 
lantic Union  resolution  In  Congress,  no  major 
committee  had  approved  It  until  this  sum- 
mer. Then  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, by  about  a  two-thirds  maJorlty,f^nt 
out  the  Zablockl  Resolution  with  a  favorable 
report. 

It  was  a  long  step  forward  for  Atlantic 
Union's  No.  1  sponsor.  Clarence  K.  Strelt.  a 
former  New  York  Times  foreign  correspon- 
dent who  has  devoted  many  years  to  his 
concept. 

In  view  of  the  deplorable  state  Into  which 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  military  organi- 
zation has  fallen  and  the  economic  and  polit- 
ical difficulties  which  involve  the  United 
States  and  European  nations,  the  times  cer- 
tainly are  ripe  for  consideration  of  the  At- 
lantic Union  idea. 

Tlie  resolution  does  not  commit  the  United 
States  to  anything  except  attendance  by  a 
blue-ribbon  delegation  of  prominent  citizens 
at  a  convention  to  which  will  be  Invited 
other  nations  of  the  Atlantic  Treaty  Alliance. 
But  the  objective  is  a  federal  union,  pat- 
terned on  that  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, which  would  supplant  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance, thus  providing  unity  of  action  while 
preserving  national  sovereignties. 

The  alms  of  the  Atlantic  Union  resolutions 
have  been  endorsed  by  many  prominent 
leaders  In  both  parties  In  this  country.  In- 
cluding former  President  Eisenhower,  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller.  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy 
and  the  late  Sen  Robert  P  Kennedy.  The 
latest  in  a  long  list  of  overseas  sponsors  and 
supporters  Is  Premier  Gaston  Eyskens  of 
Belgium.  The  chairman  of  the  Movement 
For  Atlantic  Union  is  Maurice  Schumann  of 
Prance,  long-time  worker  for  European 
union. 

The  idea  of  replacing  a  loose  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance with  a  firm  confederation  of  European 
and  American  nations  has  been  resisted  by 
the  U.S.  State  Department,  chiefly  on  the 
theory  that  Europeans  wouldn't  like  it.  But 
a  lot  of  prominent  Europeans  are  interested. 
They  do  not  seem  to  share   the  State  De- 


partment's apprehension  that  Atlantic 
Union  would  be  unacceptable  because  of  fear 
of  U.S.  domination. 

Congress  ought  to  quit  looking  under  the 
bed  and  adopt  the  Atlantic  Union  resolution. 
It  would  do  no  harm,  and  It  might  do  a  lot 
of  good,  for  a  committee  of  distinguished 
Americans  to  sit  down  In  an  Atlantic  con- 
vention with  the  best  brains  of  other  nations 
to  explore  a  way  out  of  our  common  diffi- 
culties. Developments  in  Eastern  Europe 
should  sharpen  public  interest  In  such  con- 
sultations. 


TWO  MARYLANDERS  KILLED  IN 
WAR 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MAAYLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  2.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Capt.  William  D.  Robinson,  Jr.,  and  Pfc. 
Anthony  K.  Kercoude,  two  fine  young 
men  from  Maryland,  were  killed  recently 
in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  their 
courage  and  honor  their  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  In  the 
Record  : 

Two  Martlanders  Killed  In  War 

A  decorated  career  Army  captain  from 
Baltimore  and  a  Marine  private  from  Poto- 
mac. Md.,  have  been  killed  in  action  in  Viet- 
nam, the  Defense  Department  reported  yes- 
terday. 

They  are  Capt.  William  D.  Robinson.  Jr., 
the  husband  of  Mrs.  Hazel  M.  Robinson,  of 
831  Belgian  avenue,  and  Pfc.  Anthony  K. 
Kercoude,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  K. 
Kercoude,  of  Rock  Run  drive,  Potomac. 

Captain  Robinson,  who  was  31,  was  advis- 
ing a  South  Vietnamese  battalion  when  he 
was  killed  by  mortar  fire  September  18,  the 
Pentagon  said.  He  had  been  stationed  In  Tra 
Vinh,  south  of  Saigon  near  the  Mekong  River 
Delta. 

In  Vietnam  for  two  months,  Capt.  Robin- 
son was  serving  his  second  tovir  of  duty 
there.  Two  years  ago,  he  served  as  intelligence 
officer  for  the  26th  Infantry  Regiment  and 
was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  "for  meritor- 
ious service." 

He  had  also  received  several  other  com- 
mendations in  his  eight  years  In  the  Army 

A  graduate  of  Morgan  State  College, 
Captain  Robinson  was  studying  for  a  master's 
degree  in  education  at  Roosevelt  University 
in  Chicago,  where  he  lived  while  stationed  at 
Fort  Sheridan.  Illinois. 

He  had  also  served  at  Fort  Meade  for 
several  years,  and  In  Germany,  and  half  a 
dozen  stateside  posts  as  an  infantry  and  staff 
officer. 

Besides  his  wife.  Captain  Robinson  Is  sur- 
vived by  three  sons,  Gary,  Kevin  and  Aaron: 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Sarah  Agnes  Robinson,  of 
Relsterstown.  and  his  father.  William  Robin- 
son. Sr..  of  Baltimore. 

Private  Kercoude.  19.  was  drowned  Satur- 
day, the  Marine  Corps  said,  when  the  landing 
craft  in  which  his  unit  wm  riding  was  struck 
by  hostile  fire  from  shore  In  an  operation 
near  Da  Nang. 

A  graduate  of  Winston  Churchill  High 
School  in  Montgomery  county.  Private  Ker- 
coude had  attended  the  University  of  Mary- 
land before  Joining  the  Marine  Corps  six 
months  ago.  He  had  been  in  Vietnam  less 
than  two  months  and  was  a  rifleman  In  the 
1st   Battalion,   1st   Marine   Regiment. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  parents,  Arthur  and 
Mildred  Kercoude  and  a  sister,  Cynthia  J. 
Kercoude,  all  of  Potomac. 
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PERSPECTIVES  AND  PRIORITIES 
FOR  TAX   POLICY 
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HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  October  2,  1968 
Mr.    KASTENMEIER.    Mr.    Speaker, 
equity  in  Ux  policy,  whether  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  level,  should  be  the 
objective  of  the  legislature  responsible 
for  establishing  tax  poUcy.  The  foUow- 
ing  article  by  Arnold  Cantor  deals  par- 
ticularly with  consumption  taxes,  but  It 
does  relate  generally  to  equity  in  taxa- 
tion. I  believe  it  is  of  wide  general  inter- 
est and  include  it  here  for  the  benefit  of 
readers  of  the  Record: 
Perspectives  and  Priorities  for  Tax  Policy 
(By   Arnold   Cantor,  economist.   Department 
of   Research,    AFL-CIO,    presented   at   the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Tax  Asso- 
ciation, San  Francisco,  Calif.,  September  3, 
1968) 

When  preparing  for  an  audience  of  peers, 
one  generally  views  his  major  challenge  as 
one  of  contributing  to  the  state  of  the  art 
surrounding  the  subject  at  hand. 

However,  in  attempting  to  supplement  the 
knowledge-base  concerning  the  attributes  of 
direct  and  indirect  taxes,  I  fear  my  most 
singular  contribution  has  been  the  addition 
of  one  more  individual  to  the  ranks  of  those 
who  can  appreciate  firsthand  the  frustrations 
of  Lohengrin  and  Don  Quixote. 

Since  I  am  close  to  organized  labor's  think- 
ing on  tax  matters  and  can  claim  a  measure 
of  influence  upon  this  thinking,  I  feel  the 
most  fruitful  approach.  In  terms  of  any  con- 
tribution I  might  make,  would  be  to  present 
my  observations  on  the  reasoning  whicn 
underlies  labor's  position  on  tax  matters  and 
outline  some  of  the  facts,  figures  and  cir- 
cumstances which  to  me  emerge  as  the  most 
compelling  and  convincing  as  guides  In  de- 
veloping a  posture  on  tax  Issues. 

In  weighing  and  balancing  the  attributes 
of  various  public  revenue-raising  methods, 
organized  labor  has  traditionally  assigned 
major  weight  to  the  consideration  that  the 
tax  burden  be  allocated  eqxiltably.  Since  the 
burden  Is  large  and  there  are  substantial  dif- 
ferences among  taxpayers'  abilities  to  bear 
the  burden,  equity  is  best  served  through 
progressive  taxes  based  on  Income. 

Consumption  taxes  start  from  the  premise 
that  a  certain  type  of  income — that  ear- 
marked for  saving — shall  enjoy  a  special 
privilege  of  tax  exemption.  The  tax  burden 
therefore  is  shifted  towards  lower-income 
groups  since  (1)  a  smaller  percentage  of  a 
smaller  income  is  saved  than  of  a  larger  in- 
come, (2)  at  lower-income  levels  a  smaller 
percent  of  any  Increments  to  income  tends 
to  be  saved  than  at  higher-income  levels,  and 
(3)  at  the  low  end  of  the  income  scale,  con- 
sumption expenditures  frequently  exceed 
Income. 

Though  it  Is  possible  to  take  some  of  the 
regressive  sting  out  of  consumption  taxes 
through  modifying  the  base  or  through  the 
rate  structure,  the  evidence  available  Indi- 
cates that  at  most  a  consumption  tax  could 
be  progressive  but  only  through  the  lower- 
and  middle-Income  ranges.' 

Thus,  at  best  some  concessions  to  equity  are 
possible  and,  as  Professor  Eldrldge  noted. 
"...  greater  reliance  on  Indirect  taxation 
necessarily  means  resort  to  much  cruder  and 
less  reliable  tools  for  achieving  tax  equity." » 
To  me  this  means  that  advocacy  of  an  in- 
crease in  reliance  upon  consumption-based 
taxes   presupposes    a    willingness   to   forego 
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some  measure  of  equity,  depart  from  the 
principle  of  ablUty-to-pay,  and  shift  the  bur- 
den In  the  direction  of  those  who  can  bear 
it  least.  .   . 

Because  of  this,  the  labor  movement  has 
consistently  voiced  its  opposition  to  con- 
sumpUon-based  taxes,  except  for  certain 
sumptuary  levies,  and  has  generally  lent  its 
support  to  progressive  taxes  based  on  income, 
since  the  latter  utilize  the  best  proxy  vari- 
able we  have  to  measure  abllity-to-pay  and 
lend  themselves  to  adjustments  for  personal 
circumstances  which  affect  the  ability  to  bear 
the  tax  burden. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  position  has  been  ap- 
propriate in  the  past  and,  as  I  view  our 
present  problems  and  the  economic  and  social 
expertise  developed  in  recent  years  In  at- 
tempting to  meet  these  problems,  the  evi- 
dence points  sharply  to  the  need  for  more, 
not  less,  equity  In  federal,  state  and  local  tax 
structures. 

Perhaps  most  Important  in  the  current 
scene  is  the  fact  that  our  poverty  "problem" 
has  reached  crisis  proportions  and  we  have 
made  a  national  commitment  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  For  the  most  part,  in  the 
public  sector,  we  elect  to  meet  such  commit- 
ments through  expenditures  and  I  feel  this  is 
appropriate.  However,  I  see  no  reason  for 
the  extent  to  which  we  ignore  the  potential 
of  public  revenue-raisingi  policies  for  helping 
to  meet  these  same  goals,  and  it  certainly 
makes  little  sense  to  entertain  new  taxation 
schemes  which  would  pull  In  the  opposite 
direction. 

It  has  been  noted  that  our  current  com- 
mitment to  solving  the  problem  of  poverty 
stemmed  largely  from  facts  revealed  In  stu- 
dies of  Income  distribution  in  the  U.S.  Un- 
fortunately, in  most  circles  where  the  relative 
merits  of  regressive,  proportional  and  pro- 
gressive taxes  are  considered,  it  is  apparently 
fashionable  to  Ignore  the  evidence  demon- 
strating that: 

(1)  The  distribution  of  wealth  and  in- 
come in  the  U.S.  is  markedly  unequal; 

(2)  Over  time  there  has  been  no  measur- 
able shift  toward  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  Income  and  wealth — In  fact,  the 
studies  of  wealth  show  a  movement  in  the 
opposite  direction; 

(3)  Despite  our  "high"  reliance  on  pro- 
gressive levies  on  income,  taxes  have  had 
little  impact  on  relative  shares;  and 

(4)  127r  of  our  nation's  families  in  1966 
received  incomes  below  a  level  needed  to 
maintain  living  standards  considered  "min- 
imal" by  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

Lampman,  for  example,  looking  at  wealth, 
showed  that  in  1953  the  top  1.6%  of  the 
adult  population  held  28%  of  the  nation's 
total  wealth  and  had  an  average  estate  worth 
$186,265.  At  the  same  time,  50%  of  the  popu- 
lation held  only  8.3 ';r  of  the  wealth  and  their 
average  estate  was  $1,800."  Lampman's  work 
also  demonstrated  that  the  share  of  top 
wealthholders  has  been  Increasing  since  1949. 
and  a  later  study  supported  and  updated 
Lampman's  findings  and  showed  that  top 
wealthholders  owned  28.3%  of  the  total  "net 
prime  wealth"  In  1953  and  increased  their 
share  to  32":;   in  1958.' 

Looking  at  Income,  the  latest  Bureau  of 
Census  figures  show  that  tl'.e  top  one-fifth  of 
American  families  received  over  two-fifths  of 
the  aggregate  1966  income  whereas  the 
lowest  20%  received  only  5.4%.''  Over  time, 
the  Census  figures  which  exclude  income 
from  capital  gains  and  inheritances  and  (ac- 
cording to  the  Office  of  Statistical  Stand- 
ards) understate  Income  from  Interest,  divi- 
dends and  rents,  show  that  from  1947  to  1966 
the  lowest  20%  of  families  Increased  their 
share  of  income  only  from  5%  to  5.4%.  And, 
the  income  share  of  the  top  group  over  the 
same  period  declined  only  from  43%  to 
40.7%. 

There  Is  little  In  terms  of  up-to-date  In- 
formation to  demonstrate  the  Impact  of 
taxes  on  the  distribution   of  shares  In  our 
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society.  However,  in  1962  the  lowest  family- 
Income  quintlle  received  4.6%  of  total  In- 
come before  taxes  compared  to  45.5%  which 
went  to  the  highest  20'';  of  families.  After 
accounting  Just  for  federal  taxes,  the  dis- 
tribution only  shifted  up  to  49%  for  the 
lower  group  and  down  to  43.7%  for  the  top 
quintlle — at  a  time  when  federal  marginal 
rates  went  up  to  91'"."  Moreover,  a  Tax 
Foundation  study  of  1958  incomes  showed 
that,  although  the  federal  tax  structure  was 
mildly  progressive,  adding  state  and  local 
levies  resulted  in  a  total  tax  structure  that 
was  regressive  in  impact."  The  tax  burden 
was  28.3%  of  income  for  families  in  the 
under-$2,000  bracket,  25.9%  for  those  be- 
tween $4  and  $6  thousand,  and  fell  to  24% 
for  families  with  incomes  between  $10,000 
and  S15.000.  And,  changes  since  then  have 
probably  made  the  total  tax  burden  more 
regressive. 

The  sheer  magnitude  of  these  differences 
in  shares  of  our  nation's  wealth  and  income 
certainly  suggests  that  we  can  tolerate  move- 
ment toward  the  middle.  More  important, 
our  poverty  is  real  as  well  as  relative.  It 
exists  amidst  general  affluence,  and  we  have 
committed  ourselves  to  meet  the  problem. 
To  me,  this  means  that  we  no  longer  are 
content  with  the  way  our  shares  are  falling, 
even  though  the  pie  is  large  and  growing. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  all  the  burden  could 
or  should  be  on  taxation  policy.  However, 
the  fact  is  that  our  nation's  fastest-growing 
needs  and  wants  focus  on  the  facilities  and 
services  traditionally  supported  by  tax  dol- 
lars. Moreover,  largely  as  an  outgrowth  of 
the  success  of  the  1964  federal  tax  cut,  we 
are  apparently  increasing  our  reliance  upon 
tax  policy  to  iron  out  cyclical  shifts  in  con- 
sumption and  investment,  and  to  promote 
optimal  economic  growth.  In  short,  and 
value  Judgments  aside,  we  now  expect  a  great 
deal  from  our  tax  systems,  and  equity, 
though  always  important,  has  now  become 
Imperative.  If  we  are  to  entertain  taxation 
methods  that  represent  any  sacrifice  In 
equity,  the  evidence  demonstrating  that  the 
benefits  outweigh  the  costs  must  indeed  be 
substantial. 

Most  of  the  recent  arguments  or  pro- 
posals favoring  Increased  emphasis  on  indi- 
rect taxes  stem  from  premises  that  such 
taxes  are  needed  to  provide  the  revenue  to 
meet  the  financial  crises  faced  by  many 
states  and  most  larger  communities.  At  the 
federal  level,  some  claim  that  substituting 
indirect  taxes  for  all  or  a  part  of  the  corpo- 
rate Income  tax  could  Improve  our  ability 
to  compete  In  International  trade. 

As  to  the  first  point,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  state  and  local  governments  must 
Improve  their  capability  to  meet  the  de- 
mands for  public  facilities  and  services. 
Since  the  needs  are  so  great,  no  alternative 
should  be  dismissed  without  careful  con- 
sideration. But,  in  discussing  indirect  taxa- 
tion at  the  state  and  local  level  it  should  be 
remembered  that  general  sales  and  property 
taxes  now  account  for  60%  of  the  total  tax 
revenues  these  governments  collect  whereas 
Individual  and  corporate  income  taxes  total 
only  14%.  Moreover,  even  when  the  states 
and  municipalities  have  elected  to  tax  in- 
come directly,  the  effect  is  hardly  progressive 
due  to  rate  maxima  which  frequently  apply 
relatively  low  on  the  Income  scale  and  the 
fact  that  these  taxes  are  deductible  from  the 
federal  tax.  Most  municipal  Income  taxes  are 
more  appropriately  titled  "wage  taxes"  and 
are  typically  levied  on  a  flat  rate  without 
allowances  for  personal  exemptions  or  de- 
ductions. 

The  traditional  argument  used  in  favor  of 
pro[>erty  and  sales  taxes  has  been  the  need 
for  a  stable  revenue  source  for  the  states  and 
localities — the  states  and  localities  do  not 
possess  the  monetary  and  fiscal  powers  of 
the  federal  government  and  cannot  base  their 
revenue  sources  on  factors  sensitive  to  cycli- 
cal swings. 
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However,  a  great  many  of  the  broad  eco- 
nomic and  social  changes  and  shlfta  that  we 
are  experiencing  focus  directly  on  the  public- 
service  functions  traditionally  provided  by 
the  states  and  localities  A  larger,  more  alTlu- 
ent,  and  increasingly  urbanized  society  de- 
mands more  and  better  educational  facilities 
and  services,  It  looks  more  to  improvements 
In  health  care,  recreational  faclllttea,  and 
highways,  and  generally  expects  higher  stand- 
ards of  quality  in  governmental  services  such 
as  police  and  fire  protection,  water  supplies 
and  sewage.  These  demands  have  grown  far 
more  rapidly  than  Incomes  and  certainly 
faster  than  consumption  expenditures — state 
general  expenditures  since  World  War  II,  for 
example,  grew  twice  as  fast  as  gross  national 
product. 

Such  trends  Indicate  that  the  Sscal  prob- 
lems of  the  states  and  localities  stem  from 
the  very  fact  that  their  revenues  have  been 
too  stable  In  the  face  of  growing  needs. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  has  estimated  that  less  than 
half  of  the  increase  in  state  tax  collections 
over  the  past  fifteen  years  can  be  attributed 
to  the  response  of  old  taxes  to  national 
growth.  The  major  part  of  the  Increase  In 
revenue  was  due  to  new  and  Increased  taxes.* 
Commentlag  on  this  phenomenon.  Charles 
J.  2wlck.  Atrector  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et, called  It  "a  kind  of  political  parlor  game 
akin  to  Russian  roulette  at  election  time." 

The  relative  failure  of  the  current  state 
and  local  tax  system  to  meet  revenue  needs 
Is  also  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  over 
the  1950-66  decade  state  and  local  govern- 
ments more  than  doubled  the  revenues  raised 
on  their  own  and  the  revenue  they  received 
from  the  federal  government  grew  fourfold. 
Tet.  state  and  local  government  debt  out- 
standing grew  from  less  than  t£0  billion  to 
over  $100  billion — representing  an  Increase 
six  times  faster  than  that  of  the  federal  debt. 
And  despite  those  yeoman  efforts,  all  indi- 
cations are  that  the  gap  between  expenditure 
needs  and  revenues  received  has  grown. 

In  contrast,  over  the  same  period  the  fed- 
eral government  has  been  able  to  reduce  tax 
rates  and  underwrite  sharp  increases  In  de- 
fense spending  while  revenues  still  Increased 
by  some  75%  and  the  debt  grew  oy  less  than 
20%.  falling  sharply  as  a  proportion  of  total 
wealth. 

In  my  judgment,  the  states  and  localities 
have  more  than  exploited  regressive  tax 
methods  and.  if  they  are  to  meet  their  finan- 
cial crises,  emphasis  should  be  on  the  adop- 
tion of  truly  progressive  taxes  on  income. 

On  this  point  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  noted: 

•The  fiscal  problem  of-  State  (Including 
local)  governments  Is  the  failure  of  their 
revenue  systems  to  generate  yields  that 
grow — without  rate  increases  or  new  taxes — 
as  rapidly  as  expenditure  requirements."  * 

At  the  same  time,  attempts  should  be  made 
to  attenuate  the  regresslveness  of  the  present 
tax  structures  through  eliminating  from  the 
tax  base  those  items  high  In  the  consump- 
tion patterns  of  lower- Income  groups,  such 
as  food  and  medicine,  and  providing  for 
credits  against  Income  ta^es  for  sales  taxes 
paid  to  the  states  and  municipalities. 

At  the  federal  level.  I  do  not  feel  there  is 
any  serious  move  afoot  to  adopt  a  national 
sales  tax  as  a  substitute  for  the  present  sys- 
tem of  individual  income  taxes  and  there  Is 
certainly  no  need  to  look  to  new  forma  of 
taxation  in  order  to  achieve  a  more  produc- 
tive source  of  revenue.  More  to  the  point,  it  is 
the  very  productivity  of  the  federal  tax  sys- 
tem that  is  keeping  economists  and  politi- 
cians busiest  these  days  as  they  grope  and 
argue  over  the  best  ways  to  utilize  the  hoped- 
for  "fiscal  dividends"  that  a  peacetime,  high- 
employment  economy  Is  likely  to  produce. 

What  Is  being  suggested  in  some  quarters, 
however.  Is  a   value-added   tax   viewed   as  a 
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partial  or  full  alternative  to  the  present  fed- 
eral corporate  income  tax. 

The  argument,  as  I  see  it.  Is  that  our  heavy 
reliance  upon  direct  forms  of  corporate  tax- 
ation, relative  to  that  of  our  trading  part- 
ners, puts  us  at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 
And,  since  the  Europeans  are  presently  adopt- 
ing value-added  taxes,  we  should  follow  suit. 

First  of  all,  value-added  taxes  tradition- 
ally considered  in  two  different  forms:  an 
Income  form  which  assumes  a  firm's  Invest- 
ment costs  are  written  off  as  they  are  con- 
sumed and  a  consumption  form  which  per- 
mits deduction  of  a  firm's  capital  equipment 
or  inventory  from  the  tax  base  in  the  year 
of  purchase.  The  former  is  equivalent  to  a 
flat-rate  income  tax  and  the  latter  to  a 
general  retail  sales  tax.'" 

Adoption  of  either  form  as  an  alternative 
to  the  corporate  Income  tax  would  do  noth- 
ing to  Improve  progresslvlty.  Substituting 
the  former  type  would  have  little  or  no 
Impact  on  the  present  mix  of  income-  and 
consumption-based  taxes  whereas  the  con- 
sumption value-added  type  would  result  in 
substituting  what  is  now  a  basically  propor- 
tional tax  on  corporate  Income  for  a  flat- 
rate  tax  on  personal  consumption 

However,  as  I  understand  the  present  dia- 
logue, the  income  value-added  form  is  not 
the  alternative  considered.  What  is  being 
suggested  Is  the  consumption  type. 

A  value-added  tax — consumption  form — 
has  the  same  regressive  Incidence  and  bur- 
den as  a  retail  sales  tax.  although  the  col- 
lection procedure  differs.  Consequently,  to 
this  observer  the  value-added  tax  has  no 
distinctive  or  esoteric  economic  attributes. 
If  we  were  to  argue  only  the  relative  merits 
of  a  retail  sales  tax  vs.  a  value-added  tax  in 
terms  of  International  trade,  what  appears 
to  be  the  most  compelling  feature  of  the 
latter  Is  that  It  is  perhaps  easier  to  assure 
that  the  tax  doesn't  creep  Into  some  pur- 
chases for  business  use.  thereby  affecting 
export  prices.  Thus,  the  argument  really  Is 
that  we  should  Increase  our  reliance  on  In- 
direct taxes  in  an  effort  to  gain  some  trade 
advantages  and.  If  we  accept  this,  the  value- 
added  method  would  be  a  good  way  to  col- 
lect such  taxes. 

To  begin  with,  a  nunxber  of  factors  should 
be  noted  vls-a-vls  the  European  situation. 
The  Europeans  are  not  looking  to  value- 
added  taxes  as  a  substitute  for  Income  taxes. 
Their  efforts  stem  from  attempts  to  gain 
some  measure  of  "harmonization"  out  of 
complicated  and  diverse  systems  of  indirect 
taxes  which  they  found  to  be  serious  ob- 
stacles to  the  achievement  of  a  "common" 
market. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Stan- 
ley Surrey  noted  that  "...  the  EEC  had  to 
answer  the  question:  What  type  of  sales  tax 
structure  is  best  suited  In  their  economies 
to  support  a  high  tax  rate?""  (Emphasis 
mine.) 

The  choices,  according  to  Surrey,  were  be- 
tween single-stage  sales  taxes  (manufactur- 
ing, wholesale  or  retail)  or  a  multi-stage  tax 
of  the  value-added  type. 

Moreover,  the  broad  economic-policy  ques- 
tion Implied  in  any  choice  between  direct 
and  Indirect  forms  of  taxation  Is  to  what 
extent  to  encourage  capital  investment  and 
to  what  extent  should  you  shape  tax  policy 
as  a  means  to  bolster  consumption.  The 
Europeans  obviously  chose  the  former  route — 
based  partly  on  the  Inertia  of  history  since 
their  need  for  a  mass  tax  came  at  a  time 
when  no  country  had  experience  with  Income 
taxes.  Since  they  started  from  that  type  of 
framework,  most  tax-policy  shifts  and 
changes  took  place  within  that  framework. 
More  significantly,  as  a  result  of  15  years 
of  depression  and  war  there  was  a  critical 
need  In  the  late  1940's  to  encourage  savings. 
Investment  In  plant  and  equipment,  and 
exports.  However,  by  the  end  of  the  1950'8 
when  the  Western  European  productive  base 
was  more  or  less  restored  through  their  own 
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efforts  and  the  help  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  a 
political  base  strong  enough  to  support  a  shift 
from  regressive  to  progressive  forms  of  taxa- 
tion did  not  exist 

The  European  situation  is  hardly  relevant 
for  the  U.S.  Although  at  particular  brief  mo- 
ments in  recent  economic  history  the  "ap- 
propriate" policy  may  have  been  to  favor 
saving  and  investment  activity,  our  overall 
economic  situation  Is  best  characterized 
as  one  of  need  to  emphasize  policies  which 
permit  consumption  outlays  to  keep  up 
with  our  ability  to  produce.  Also,  at  the 
time  our  need  arose  for  a  mass  federal  tax. 
we  chose  an  income  base  and  a  progressive 
system  as  most  compatible  with  our  social 
economic  and  political  philosophies — as  well 
as  realities,  since  the  federal  government 
first  began  to  play  a  significant  role  In  do- 
mestic affairs  during  the  depression 

Finally,  the  arguments  concerning  the 
relatively  high  reliance  of  Europeans  on 
Indirect  forms  of  taxation  tend  to  under- 
play or  Ignore  that: 

( 1 1  The  United  States  has  an  overall  level 
of  taxation  that  Is  significantly  lower  than 
most  all  other  industrial  nations. 

(2)  Though  we  rely  less  on  Indirect  taxes 
our  direct  lax  burden  Is  comparable  to  that 
cf  othpr  Industrialized  nations. 

(3)  Other  nations  also  tax  corporate  In- 
come and,  although  our  corporate  Income  tax 
accounts  for  a  relatively  greater  proportion 
of  gross  national  product  than  in  other  In- 
dustrialized nations,  the  spread  Is  small.  The 
range  Is  8%  higher  than  Canada  to  3  5'^. 
when  compared  with  Denmark's  corporate 
tjx  structure. 

(4)  Tax  evasion  is  considered  a  problem  in 
some  European  countries  and  therefore  many 
view  taxes  collected  on  consumption  to  be 
superior  to  those  eroded  on  Income. 

(5)  Western  European  countries  spend  2-3 
times  the  proportion  of  their  national  in- 
come on  public  welfare  (broadly  defined) 
than  the  U.S.'=  Thus,  on  the  benefit  side  oi 
the  coin,  their  public  outlays  serve  to  some- 
what attenuate  the  regressive  Impact  of  their 
taxation   policies. 

Comparisons  aside,  however,  there  Is  still 
no  certainty  that  a  shifting  to  indirect  con- 
sumption taxes  rebated  on  exports  will.  In 
fact.  Improve  our  trade  balances.  Such  a  sub- 
stitution could  only  affect  trade  to  the  extent 
that  it  serves  to  reduce  export  prices  and 
to  the  extent  that  our  trading  partners  take 
no  compensatory  action  through  overt  ad- 
ministrative steps  or  "automatic"  market  ad- 
justments. 

And  again,  since  we  are  considering  in- 
creasing regressivlty  and  therefore  a  trade- 
off against  equity,  the  burden  of  proof  1.* 
upon  those  advocating  the  change  and  the 
evidence  is  far  from  convincing. 

The  expected  Impact  on  price  hinges  en- 
tirely on  the  premise  that  corp>orations  shift 
the  burden  of  the  tax  either  backward  to  the 
workers  or  forward  to  the  consumers  or  both. 
First  of  all.  this  premise  enjoys  an  utter 
lack  of  consensus,  but.  even  to  the  extent 
that  shifting  is  the  case,  such  reasoning 
further  assumes  that  the  demand  for  U.S. 
exports  Is  highly  price-elastic  and  Ignores 
considerations  such  as: 

( 1 )  Even  If  there  Is  some  elasticity  In  de- 
mand, the  greatest  probability  Is  that  this 
elasticity  is  less  than  one.  Therefore,  any  In- 
crease in  export  sales  would  be  proportion- 
ately less  than  the  fall  in  price. 

(2)  Foreign  sellers  might  reduce  prices  to 
meet   the   competition. 

(3)  If  this  procedure  creates  balance-of- 
payments  problems  on  the  part  of  other 
counti'es.  they  would,  of  course,  be  Inclined 
to  adopt  compensatory  measures. 

To  the  extent  that  corporate  Income  taxes 
are  absorbed,  substituting  a  value-added  tax. 
to  be  rebated  on  goods  exported,  would  serve 
to  Increase  domestic  prices  and  leave  export 
prices  unchanged  and  thus  have  no  impact 
on  trade.  Conceivably,  however,  by  creating 
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such  pressures,  factor  costs  could  be  driven 
up  as  well,  leading  to  overall  price  increases 
and  an  adverse  Impact  on  our  ability  to  com- 
pete In  world  markets. 

As  an  economist,  I  subscribe  to  the  idea 
that  It  Is  appropriate  economic  pwUcy  to  at- 
tempt to  prevent  domestic  revenue  require- 
ments from  entering  the  price  structure  of 
goods  for  export.  However,  the  evidence  Is  far 
from  clear  that  the  corporate-profits  tax  Is 
the  villain  in  our  balance-of-irade  prob- 
lems— one  could  easily  argue  that  our  trade 
position  was  better  before  the  1964  cut  In 
corporate  Income-tax  rates. 

More  Important,  our  ability  to  maintain  an 
optimal  total  balance-of-payments  posture 
depends  on  our  ability  to  maintain  a  healthy 
economy.  I  see  no  reason  to  ( 1 )  risk  a  cava- 
lier tampering  with  a  tax  source  that  ac- 
counts for  20%  of  federal  receipts  and  that 
we  have  learned  to  live  with,  (2)  move  any 
further  away  from  our  basic  philosophy  of 
equity  In  taxation,  or  (3)  weaken  a  powerful 
and  proven  tool  for  promoting  economic  sta- 
bility and  growth,  in  order  to  hope  for  a 
modest  Improvement  In  a  sector  which  ac- 
counts for  3-4%  of  our  total  economic 
activity. 

In  sum,  the  most  serious  issues  we  face 
are  rooted  in  the  marked  differences  in  the 
economic  and  social  advantages  enjoyed  by 
different  groups  in  our  society.  We  cannot 
look  to  taxation  policy,  no  matter  how  en- 
lightened or  Imaginative,  as  the  sole  or  even 
a  major  palliative  for  these  disparities.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  have  far  from  exploited  the  po- 
tential of  tax-ralslng  policies  for  helping  to 
eliminate  the  paradox  of  poverty  amidst 
plenty  and  now  is  certainly  not  the  time  to 
entertain  tax  policies  that  would  aggravate 
a  situation  already  at  crisis  proportions. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  ASSCX^IATION 
OP  APPROVED  BASKETBALL  OF- 
FICIALS 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  2,  1968 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Mai-yland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  International  Association 
of  Approved  Basketball  Officials  is  a 
nonprofit  organization  dedicated  to 
training  basketball  officials  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries.  The  De- 
partment of  State  has  determined 
that  it  is  the  only  world  sports 
federation  headquartered  in  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  is  the  home  of 
basketball  and  Hagerstown,  Md  ,  in  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  is  the  home 
of  lAABO. 

Mr.  Stuart  C.  Paxton.  executive  direc- 
tor of  lAABO.  has  conveyed  to  me  in- 
formation about  the  organization  which 
I  believe  will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues and  which  I  include  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks: 

The  International  Association  of  Approved 
Basketball  Officials  Is  the  only  organization 
In  the  world  which  has  as  its  objectives  the 
Improvement  of  basketball  officiating,  the 
education  of  the  public  In  basketball  sports- 
manship, and,  as  Its  name  Implies,  the  build- 
ing of  friendly  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  all  nations  of  the  world.  At  pres- 
ent, jy^-ABO  has  chartered  boards  In  18  coun- 
tries other  than  the  United  States. 

The  organization  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
old  National  Association  of  Approved  Basket- 
ball Officials  which  was  a  group  sponsored  by 
the  Basketball  Rules  Committee,  which  rec- 
ognized that  basketball  rules  which  it  de- 
veloped should  have  the  proper  application  If 
the  game  were  to  grow  and  Improve.  At  the 
time  of  NAABO.  basketball  was  not  the  Inter- 
national sport  which  It  has  subsequently 
become,  especially  since  1936  when  It  became 
one  of  the  team  games  added  to  the  Olympics. 
lAABO  members  In  the  armed  services  of  the 
United  States  stationed  In  foreign  countries 
have  shown  their  local  sports  facs  the  ad- 
vantages of  lAABO. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  further  coverage 
of  the  game,  members  of  NAABO  decided, 
after  receiving  many  requests  to  do  so,  to 
become  international  In  scope  In  1954.  At 
present  there  are  over  10,000  basketball  offi- 
cials, coaches,  and  interested  fans  who  are 
members  of  lAABO,  and  indications  are  that 
there  will  be  12.000  registered  members  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  1968-69  season.  It  would 
appear  that  lAABO  has  something  of  value 
to  offer  to  those  who  are  Interested  In  basket- 
ball. 

What  does  lAABO  offer?  Perhaps  the  most 
valuable  contribution  to  basketball  officiating 
which  lAABO  makes  Is  the  brochure  Spor- 
torlals  which  appears  eight  times  a  year, 
September  to  April,  both  months  Inclusive 
Nevre  of  what  Is  happening  In  the  basketball 
world  Is  all  that  appears  In  Sportorlals;  there 
are  no  advertisements  In  any  Issue.  One  sec- 
tion Is  devoted  to  rules  Interpretations  by  the 
official  interpreter  of  the  National  Basketball 
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Committee  as  a  result  of  play  situations 
which  are  seemingly  uncovered  In  the  rules. 
Of  value  to  all  officials  In  the  Basketball 
Guide  which  Is  published  each  year  with  the 
latest  rules  changes,  comments  on  rules.  In- 
formation for  officials  concerning  their  au- 
thority and  duty  In  administering  the  game, 
and  a  complete  roster  of  all  lAABO  members 
according  to  boards,  together  with  a  list  of 
Individual  members,  those  officials  who  do  not 
live  In  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  board,  but  desire 
to  receive  the  advantages  of  members.  The 
Guide  Is  always  attractive,  a  book  which  any 
basketball  official  should  be  proud  to  have  In 
his  possession. 

lAABO  also  publishes  timer  and  scorer 
cards  which  Inform  timers  and  scorers  of  the 
rules  regarding  their  special  functions  dur- 
ing a  game.  These  csu-ds  are  usually  kept  at 
the  timers'  and  scorers'  table.  Many  games 
are  won  or  lost  because  of  the  Ignorance  of 
timers  and  scorers  of  the  rules  of  the  game. 
Another  publication  of  lAABO  Is  the  Spec- 
tator Bulletin  which  has  Information  for 
fans  who  watch  the  games,  for  sports  writers, 
raidlo  and  television  commentators. 

How  does  a  person  become  a  member  of 
LAABO?  Once  each  year,  an  examination  on 
the  current  rules  is  prepared  by  the  Rules 
Examination  Committee,  whose  members 
represent  all  states  and  countries  where  bas- 
ketball is  played.  The  examination  contains 
fifty  questions.  An  applicant  must  answer 
correctly  forty-three  of  the  questions  to  be 
eligible  to  take  the  floor  examination  which 
Is  to  test  the  applicant's  ability  to  put  into 
practice  the  rules  and  Interpretations  which 
he  knows.  On  the  floor  examination,  the  ap- 
plicant must  make  a  score  of  86% .  The  floor 
examination  report  must  be  attested  to  by 
five  members  of  LAABO.  If  the  appUcant 
passes  both  examinations  and  attends  a  des- 
ignated number  of  officials'  meetings  he  Is 
eligible  for  membership. 

Types  of  Boards:  If  there  is  a  local,  dis- 
trict, or  state  board  in  the  territory  where 
the  applicant  lives,  he  must  be  accepted  by 
the  board  to  become  a  member.  If  there  Is 
no  board  vrtth  Jurisdiction  in  his  territory, 
lie  may  become  an  Individual  member  by 
paying  his  fee  to  the  International  Office 
in  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 

How  does  a  chartered  board  of  lAABO  come 
into  existence?  Five  or  more  officials  may 
apply  to  the  International  office  for  a  charter 
as  a  local  or  district  Board.  (At  present  no 
charters  are  issued  for  State  Boards).  The 
group  of  applicants  must  present  a  set  of 
by-laws  and  must  pay  a  small  charter  fee. 
At  present  there  are  250  chfirtered  boards 
throughout  the  world,  and  the  number  Is 
increasing  as  the  value  of  lAABO  affiliation 
becomes  evident  to  officials,  coaches,  and 
other  administrators  of  the  game.  lAABO 
must  be  a  value  or  it  would  not  have  experi- 
enced Its  phenomenal  growth. 

Until  recent  years,  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  State  sponsored  basketball  teams 
and  officials  to  tour  various  countries  in  the 
world.  In  all  Instances,  the  State  Depart- 
ment used  lAABO  officials.  A  large  number 
of  representatives  in  these  countries  have 
commented  to  lAABO  Headquarters  that 
these  visits  to  their  countries  have  done  much 
to  Improve  our  relations  with  foreigners.  It 
would  appear  that  these  comments  were  In- 
expensive to  the  federal  government.  Inter- 
national athletics  may  be  a  means  of  helping 
the  United  States  In  its  relationships  Inter- 
nationally. 

Hagerstowm.  Maryland  has  become  the  bas- 
ketball officUtlng  capital  of  the  world  and 
through  their  publication  SPORTORIALS 
are  In  touch  with  more  than  130  nations 
now  spon'sorlng  basketball  teams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  has  long  been 
familiar  with  lAABO  and  the  work  to 
which  it  is  dedicated,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  organization  and  Mr.  Paxton 
on  their  mutual  accomplishments  and 
to  wish  them  a  great  deal  more  success. 

I 
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SUMMARY  REPORT  ON  THE  SECOND 
SESSION    OP   THE    90TH    CONGRESS 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  2.  1968 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
second  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  al- 
ways overshadowed  by  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam and  violence  in  our  cities,  main- 
tained a  curious  business-as-usual  ap- 
proach, only  occasionally  bearing  down 
to  deal  with  some  of  our  most  urgent 
problems. 

While  Congress  did  not  cut  Pederal 
spending  as  much  as  I  would  have  liked 
or  even  as  much  as  it  promised,  it  did 
apply  the  brakes  to  the  expanding  pro- 
grams of  the  administration.  That  action 
mainly  reflected  the  concern  of  Congress 
and  the  Nation  about  the  stability  of  our 
economy  and  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Congress  approved  far-reaching 
legislation,  in  the  areas  of  housing,  civil 
rights,  and  criminal  law. 

But  in  many  other  important  areas 
Congress  remained  uncertain  and  reluc- 
tant, especially  where  innovation  and 
change  were  required.  Despite  the  tur- 
moil in  the  cities  and  the  volumes  of  re- 
search and  recommendations  that  have 
evolved  from  that  disorder.  Congress  left 
many  basic  urban  problems  virtually  un- 
touched. And.  when  it  did  act.  as  for  ex- 
ample in  approving  a  massive  Pederal 
housing  bill.  Congress  relied  principally 
on  the  same  tired  method  that  has  been 
the  hallmark  of  Washington's  approach 
for  many  years — massive  Pederal  spend- 
ing. 

While  there  are  many  areas  in  which  I 
disagree  with  the  administration's  ap- 
proach, I  believe  the  most  serious  errors 
have  come  in  foreign  policy  and  fiscal 
policy. 

In  both,  the  administration  too  often 
has  accepted  short-range  expedients  at 
the  expense  of  long-range  goals.  Worse, 
it  has  frequently  left  the  impression  that 
it  had  no  clearly  defined  long-range  ob- 
jectives, especially  in  foreign  policy. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  some 
of  the  most  significant  works  of  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  90th  Congress  along 
with  an  indication  of  my  views  and  votes 
on  them. 

TA.1IS  AND  MONETARY  POLICY 

Most  important  were  passage  of  a  10- 
percent  income  tax  surcharge  and  an 
order  for  the  administration  to  reduce 
Federal  spending  by  $6  billion. 

While  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
the  seriousness  of  our  fiscal  crisis.  I  op- 
posed this  measure  because  I  did  not  be- 
lieve it  would  resolve  that  crisis.  As  long 
«is  we  are  involved  in  a  costly  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  faced  with  urgent  domestic 
needs,  I  believe  we  must  establish  na- 
tional priorities  and  deal  with  them  in 
an  orderly  and  responsible  manner.  Many 
nonessential  programs  such  as  farm  sub- 
sidies, the  highway  beautification  pro- 
gram, and  many  public  works  projects 
should  be  deferred  until  priority  needs 
are  met.  I  opposed  the  surtax  bill,  too, 
because  I  had  serious  doubts  that  the 
administration  and  its  supporters  in  Con- 
gress would  implement  the  $6   blUion 
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spending  reduction.  Events  to  date  have 
borne  out  those  doubts. 

The  surtax  is  effective  as  of  April  1, 
1968,  on  individuals  and  as  of  January  1, 
1968,  on  corporations.  It  will  expire  on 
June  30.  1969,  unless  extended  by  the 
91st  Congress.  It  is  expected  to  produce 
an  estimated  $15.6  billion  in  revenues 
from  corporations  and  some  82  million 
Individual  taxpayers.  Another  16  mil- 
lion persons  in  lower  .  income  brackets 
will  be  unaffected  by  the  increase. 

The  surtax  and  proposed  spending  re- 
duction were  only  two  provisions  in  the 
lengthy  and  complex  tax  adjustment 
act.  Among  other  things,  the  act  ex- 
tended the  excise  tax  on  automobiles  and 
telephone  service  and  ordered  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  proposals  for  reform  of 
Federal  income  tax  laws  by  the  end  of 
1968. 

Congress  also  gave  the  President  au- 
thority to  remove  the  gold  cover  for  cer- 
tain Federal  Reserve  notes — another 
measure  which  I  opposed.  The  admin- 
istration contended  removal  of  the  gold 
cover  was  essential  to  provide  greater 
flexibility  in  dealing  with  the  gold  crisis 
earlier  this  year.  In  my  view,  a  stopgap 
measure  of  this  sort  does  little  to  remedy 
the  basic  cause  of  the  gold  drain — the 
Instability  of  our  national  economy. 
Worse.  It  creates  a  false  sense  of  security 
among  the  American  people.  The  more 
responsible  answer.  I  believe,  as  In  the 
case  of  the  surtax,  is  to  reduce  Federal 
spending,  reduce  our  national  debt,  and 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit.  Steps 
In  this  direction  would  restore  confidence 
and  stability  to  our  national  economy 
and  automatically  discourage  interna- 
tional speculation  in  gold  and  the  dollar. 

CRIME  AND  LAW  ENrORCKMKNT 

Soaring  crime  rates  and  the  resultant 
national  concern  were  refiected  in  pas- 
sage of  a  number  of  measures  designed 
to  strengthen  law  enforcement. 

Most  far  reaching  was  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Act,  which  I  supported.  It  au- 
thorizes $400  million  in  Federal  grants 
over  a  2-year  period  for  plarming  and 
launching  programs  to  strengthen  local 
law  enforcement.  To  a  great  extent  the 
money  will  be  administered  by  the 
States.  The  bill  permits  local  police  agen- 
cies to  engage  In  wiretapping  for  a 
limited  period  and  under  a  court  order, 
and  bans  electronic  eavesdropping  by 
private  citizens. 

It  restricts  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  reviewing  cases  Involving  confessions, 
eyewitness  testimony,  and  State  crimi- 
nal convictions  on  writs  of  habeas  cor- 
pus. The  bill  prohibits  the  mail-order  sale 
of  handguns  and  restricts  their  avail- 
ability to  the  mentally  Incompetent,  con- 
victed felons,  dope  addicts,  alcoholics, 
and  minors.  Subsequent  legislation  ex- 
tended similar  restrictions  to  rifles,  shot- 
guns, and  certain  types  of  ammunition. 

Congress  extended  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion to  civil  rioting  and  provided  Fed- 
eral penalties  for  persons  convicted  of 
participating  In  such  disorders. 

The  growing  use  of  hallucinogenic 
drugs  resulted  in  stiff  legal  penalties  for 
trafficking  in  LSD.  stimulant,  or  depres- 
sant drugs. 

A  new.  hopefully  better  coordinated. 
Bureau    of    Narcotics    and    Dangerous 
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Drugs  was  created  combining  the  Treas- 
ury Departments  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, ahd  Welfare's  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse 
Control.  The  combined  agency  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  au- 
thorizes Federal  assistance  to  courts, 
correctional  systems,  and  community 
agencies  working  to  prevent  juveriile 
delinquency.  In  a  specific  attempt  to  re- 
duce rising  auto  thefts.  Congress  passed 
legislation  to  prevent  indiscriminate 
mailing  of  master  automobile  keys  and 
other  devices  which  are  an  Invitation  to 
auto  theft.  I  strongly  endorse  this 
measure. 

Congress  also  approved  a  bank  pro- 
tection measure  which  directs  Federal 
agencies  with  responsibility  over  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  institutions  to  re- 
quire the  use  of  security  devices  and 
other  procedures  to  discourage  robberies 
and  burglaries. 

HOUSING 

Congress  approved  a  massive  housing 
bill,  the  most  comprehensive  since  1949. 
I  supported  the  Omnibus  Housing  Act  as 
an  emergency  answer  to  one  segment  of 
our  urtMin  problem.  But  Congress  must 
do  much  more  to  innovate  new  ap- 
proaches, stressing  greater  reliance  on 
private  investment  and  private  owner- 
ship. While  the  act  provides  some  new 
approaches,  it  relies  basically  on  the 
traditional  and.  I  believe,  outdated  con- 
cept of  massive  Federal  spending. 

The  measure  authorizes  spending  $5.3 
billion  in  Federal  grants  during  the  next 
3  years  to  build  1.7  million  new  or  reha- 
bilitated housing  units.  The  act  provides 
for  assistance  to  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come families  in  renting  and  in  pur- 
chasing homes  and.  in  one  of  its  most  en- 
coiutiging  aspects,  stresses  the  desir- 
ability of  private  homeownership  as  op- 
posed to  public  housing. 

The  act  authorizes  new  programs  of 
riot  and  flood  insurance  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  will  share  major 
losses  with  private  Insurance  companies 
and  the  States. 

XDUCATION 

Congress  passed  a  number  of  measures 
relating  to  education,  most  of  them 
amending  and  refining  basic  legislation 
adopted  by  the  89th  Congress. 

It  expanded  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  establishing  a  program  of  child-care 
centers  in  low-income  and  other  areas 
where  there  are  high  concentrations  of 
working  mothers.  The  scope  of  the 
school  lunch  program  itself  was  expanded 
and  the  school  breakfast  program  was 
extended  through  1971. 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act, 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the 
Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance  Act, 
and  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act — all  of  which  have  provided  assist- 
ance to  colleges  and  universities  in  im- 
proving physical  plants,  faculties,  study 
programs,  and  in  offering  loans  to  needy 
students — were  extended  with  some 
amendments. 

The  National  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  was  expanded  consolidating  it 
with  two  other  programs  In  the  same 
general  field. 
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Programs  of  the  National  Foundation 
of  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  encouraging 
painting,  literature,  sculpture,  music,  and 
the  theater  were  continued  but  were  cut 
back  considerably.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  encourage  the 
development  of  science  education  was  ex- 
tended. 

FOREIGN  AfTAIRS 

The  war  In  Vietnam  left  its  mark  on 
virtually  everything  the  second  session 
of  the  90th  Congress  did  in  the  area  of 
foreign  affairs. 

While  there  was  widespread  criticism 
of  the  administration's  policies  in  South- 
east Asia,  most  of  it  ignored  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Congress  agreed  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions in  paying  the  cost  of  the  war.  Con- 
gress did  so  in  the  belief  that  it  would  be 
poor  policy  to  demonstrate  displeasure 
with  the  war  by  penalizing  the  young 
men  who  are  risking  their  lives  every  day 
in  Vietnam. 

Congress  did,  however,  take  out  its 
wrath  on  the  foreign  aid  program,  au- 
thorizing the  smallest  appropriation — 
less  than  $2  billion— in  its  22-year  his- 
tory. 

As  a  minority  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  I  have  long 
urged  reforms  in  emphasis  and  direction 
in  our  foreign  aid  program.  Rather  than 
being  demolished,  the  program  needs  re- 
direction to  stress  technical  assistance 
and  self-help  programs  and,  wherever 
possible,  multilateral  programs  in  which 
other  nations  share  the  burden.  A  prop- 
erly reformed  foreign  aid  program  could 
serve  as  one  of  our  most  useful  tools  in 
building  world  peace  and  stability. 

Congress  took  issue  with  the  adminis- 
tration's Middle  East  policy  by  adopting 
a  resolution  sponsored  by  myself  and  a 
number  of  other  Congressmen  urging 
that  the  U.S.  Government  sell  Israel  the 
Phantom  Jet  fighter  planes  it  has  sought 
for  more  than  a  year.  The  sale  would  ap- 
pear to  be  a  minimum  step  toward  insur- 
ing a  balance  of  armaments  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  in  view  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
massive  program  to  rearm  the  Arab  na- 
tions. 

Recognizing  that  the  long-range  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States  is  not  military,  I  also  spon- 
sored a  resolution  urging  Implementa- 
tion of  President  Elsenhower's  plan  for 
construction  of  water  desalting  plants  in 
the  Middle  East. 

The  tragic  seizure  of  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo  by  North  Korea  offered  another  il- 
lustration of  the  administration's  lack 
of  planning,  of  clearly  defined  foreign 
ix)licy  objectives,  and  of  practical  meth- 
ods of  attaining  such  goals. 

It  also  illustrated  a  fundamental  in- 
consistency in  our  policy  concerning  ter- 
ritorial sea  limits.  It  makes  little  sense 
that  we  allow  vessels  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  unfriendly  nations  free  access 
to  within  3  miles  of  our  shore  while  U.S. 
ships  are  seized  within  12  miles  of  some 
foreign  nations. 

As  a  result,  I  proposed  that  the  United 
Nations  convene  an  international  confer- 
ence of  maritime  nations  In  an  effort  to 
work  out  agreements  on  uniform  territo- 
rial limits  throughout  the  world.  I  re- 
cently wrote  our  Ambassador  at  the  U.N. 
urging  that  this  matter  be  taken  up  at 
the  cm-rent  Greneral  Assembly  session. 
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CONSITMER  PROTECTION 

Congress  moved  in  an  unprecedented 
manner  during  the  past  year  into  a  num- 
ber of  areas  in  which  the  consumer  has 
t>een  victimized.  While  I  generally  favor 
minimum  involvement  of  Government  in 
the  affairs  of  private  enterprise,  I  sup- 
ported these  measures  as  necessary  steps 
to  correct  glaring  abuses. 

Most  significant  of  these  measures  was 
the  so-called  Truth-in-Lendlng  Act.  the 
result  of  many  years  of  congressional  re- 
search and  study  to  provide  protection 
in  credit  buying. 

Beginning  July  1,  1969,  all  firms  will 
be  required  to  disclose  annual  rates  of 
charges  on  loans  and  installment  credit 
both  in  dollars  and  cents  and  in  per- 
centage. The  act  requires  disclosure  of 
interest  on  first  mortgages,  permits  a 
person  to  exempt  himself  from  fraudu- 
lent second  mortgages,  restricts  wage 
garnishment,  and  provides  strict  Federal 
penalties  for  loan  sharking. 

The  Wholesome  Meat  and  Clean  Poul- 
try Acts  are  designed  to  foster  better  in- 
spection at  the  State  level. 

Congress  approved  the  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  which  sets  minimum  safety 
standards  to  prevent  dangerous  leaks  or 
explosions  in  the  interstate  transport  of 
natural  gas. 

A  section  of  the  previously  mentioned 
Omnibus  Housing  Act  is  aimed  at  pre- 
venting fraudulent  mail-order  land-sale 
schemes.  Congress  ordered  compre- 
hensive studies  of  automobile  accident 
insurance  conditions  and  cooperative 
studies  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  private  agencies  to  determine 
methods  of  reducing  damage  to  property 
and  loss  of  life  from  fires. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Although  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968 
is  best  known  for  its  open  housing  sec- 
tion, it  contains  much  more,  including 
strict  Federal  penalties  for  Inciting  or 
participating  in  civil  disturbances:  Fed- 
eral guarantees  of  basic  rights  such  as 
voting,  schooling,  and  the  use  of  public 
accommodations;  and,  for  the  first  time, 
extensions  of  the  guarantees  provided  in 
the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
to  the  American  Indian.  There  were  some 
aspects  of  this  comprehensive  legislation 
about  which  I  had  reservations.  The 
choice  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  how- 
ever, was  either  to  accept  or  to  reject 
the  entire  package.  I,  therefore,  sup- 
ported the  bill  along  with  every  other 
Michigan  Member  of  Congress. 

In  related  legislation.  Congress  estab- 
lished procedures  to  guarantee  that  jury 
selection  in  Federal  courts  will  be  at 
random  and  free  of  discrimination  of  any 
kind. 

VETERANS 

Most  significant  was  a  statement  of 
congressional  policy  that  returning  Viet- 
nam veterans  be  given  preference  in 
Federal  employment.  The  resolution  also 
urges  the  Federal  Government  through 
its  procurement  operations  to  encourage 
the  same  preference  in  private  industry. 

Congress  extended  educational  assist- 
ance to  widows  of  veterans  killed  in  serv- 
ice; Increased  the  basic  compensation 
rate  for  totally  disabled  veterans  from 
$300  to  $400  and  adjusted  compensation 
rates  for  partially  disabled  veterans  to 
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reflect  increased  living  costs:  and  in- 
creased income  limitations  used  in  deter- 
mining amounts  of  disability  pension  re- 
ceived by  eligible  veterans. 

PRIVATE  AND  PITBLIC  PENSIONS 

In  1967,  Congress  adopted  a  number  of 
amendments  to  the  social  security  and 
medicare  programs,  including  benefit  in- 
creases. During  the  past  session.  Congress 
authorized  similar  benefit  increases  for 
persons  covered  only  by  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  and  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act.  Persons  re- 
ceiving benefits  imder  both  social  security 
and  railroad  retirement  will  receive  an 
adjusted  increase  in  their  railroad  retire- 
ment benefit.  Increases  in  unemployment 
and  sickness  benefits  also  were  enacted. 
Congress  repeatedly  stressed  its  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  cost-of-living  in- 
creases for  persons  receiving  social  se- 
curity. It  is  expected  this  will  be  a  major 
item  for  consideration  by  the  91st  Con- 
gress. 

GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 

A  great  many  bills  were  introduced 
to  improve  the  workings  of  Congress,  the 
Pederal  Government,  and  the  election 
process.  Unfortunately,  many  of  those 
bills  were  not  acted  upon  and  many  that 
were  adopted  were  weakened  seriously. 
Both  the  House  and  Senate  approved 
so-called  ethics  bills  designed  to  estab- 
lish guidelines  and  controls  for  the  con- 
duct of  Members  of  Congress,  especially 
regarding  conflicts  of  Interest.  While 
these  measures  are  improvements  where 
there  previously  were  virtually  no  con- 
trols, they  still  contain  too  many  loop- 
holes and  too  many  opportunities  for 
abuse. 

Proposals  for  reorganization  and  mod- 
ernization of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate's antiquated  operating  rules  and  pro- 
cedures were  approved  by  the  Senate. 
Unfortunately,  the  leadership  of  the 
House  has  refused  steadfastly  to  allow 
this  legislation  to  come  up  for  considera- 
tion despite  concerted  efforts  by  a  great 
many  Congressmen  including  myself. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  abolish  the  electoral  college  and 
to  establish  a  national  presidential  pri- 
mary. Despite  general  dissatisfaction 
with  both  national  party  nominating 
conventions  and  subsequent  introduction 
of  a  number  of  proposals  for  reforming 
the  nominating  procedure.  Congress  did 
not  take  up  the  matter.  It  is  expected 
this  will  be  one  of  the  first  issues  for  de- 
bate next  year. 

Congress  did  approve  legislation  en- 
couraging the  States  to  provide  absen- 
tee voting  privileges  to  residents  tem- 
porarily living  overseas  and  to  assist 
armed  service  personnel  in  voting  in 
Federal  elections. 

The  tragic  death  of  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  led  to  quick  passage  of  a  bill 
authorizing  Secret  Service  protection  for 
all  major  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President. 

Concerned  with  growing  threats  to  in- 
dividual privacy,  I  joined  with  other  Con- 
gressmen in  proposing  to  limit  the  U.S. 
Census  Bureau  in  the  number  and  type 
of  questions  asked  in  the  1970  census. 
Under  my  bill,  ^^hich  hopefully  will  be 
acted  upon  next  year,  the  Census  Bureau 
would  be  restricted  to  seven  basic  ques- 
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tloiu  to  which  answers  could  be  required 
legally. 

The  uncontrolled  growth  and  mount- 
ing inefficiency  of  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy led  to  my  cosponsorship  of  legis- 
lation to  create  a  modem-day  Hoover 
Commission  to  decentralize  and  stream- 
line Federal  operations.  As  a  part  of  this 
undertaking,  the  administration  would 
be  reqiiired  to  coordinate  and  consoli- 
date hundreds  of  Federal  aid  programs, 
eliminating  duplication  and  overlapping. 
ruata  Atro  currsntVATiON 

After  many  years  of  debate  Congress 
created  a  58.000-acre  Redwood  National 
Park  in  California  to  Insure  that  some 
of  the  oldest  and  tallest  trees  in  the  world 
will  be  preserved  for  future  generations. 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fimd. 
established  in  1964  to  finance  construc- 
tion of  parks  and  recreation  areas,  was 
continued  and  revised.  Under  the  amend- 
ed act  the  level  of  the  fund,  which  has 
dropped  below  expectations,  must  be 
maintained  at  a  minimiun  of  $200  mil- 
lion. Thi»  may  be  done  either  by  direct 
appropriation  by  Congress  from  general 
revenues  or,  if  necessary,  from  receipts 
of  Federal  gas  and  oil  leases. 

Passage  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
bill  opens  the  way  for  construction  of 
dams  and  hydroelectric  plants  along  the 
river  and  Its  tributaries  and  the  creation 
for  the  first  time  of  an  adequate  water 
supply  for  areas  of  Arizona  and  western 
New  Mexico. 

Congress  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  begin  studies  of  various 
water  resources  projects  in  North  Da- 
kota. Arizona,  and  Oklahoma  and  con- 
tinued Federal  support  for  salt  water 
conversion  programs. 

The  Senate  completed  work  on  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  which 
would  provide  for  constructior  of  waste 
treatment  facilities  and  water  pollution 
control  research.  Unfortunately,  the 
measure  did  not  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  a  final  vote. 

aXALTH  AND  HXAJ.TH  INSXTRANCE 

Regional  medical  programs  initiated 
in  1965  by  the  Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and 
Stroke  Act  were  continued  and  amended 
to  extend  health  services  for  domestic 
agricultural  migratory  workers.  The  act 
also  authorizes  construction  of  facilities 
for  treatment  of  alcoholics. 

Grants  for  construction  of  medical 
and  dental  school  facilities  and  for  ad- 
ditional assistance  to  medical  training 
institutions  were  continued  as  were 
funds  for  construction  or  rehabilitation 
of  nurse  training  facilities 

FARM  SUBSIOtZS 

Congress  extended  this  expensive  and 
ineffective  program  for  another  year,  a 
step  which  I  opposed.  In  my  view  this  is 
a  program  which  could  be  eliminated  in 
the  search  for  ways  to  reduce  Federal 
spending.  An  amendment  to  the  bill, 
which  I  supported,  would  have  limited 
subsidy  payments  to  $20,000  to  any  single 
farmer.  Unfortunately,  that  amendment 
was  defeated.  The  single  encouraging 
aspect  of  farm  legislation  this  year  was 
that  it  w&s  extended  for  only  1  year. 
Hopefully,  during  that  year  a  new  ad- 
ministration will  devise  a  more  mean- 
ingful and  equitable  farm  program. 
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TmAMSPOkTATIOK 

Congress'  major  effort  was  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Federal  Aid  Highways  Act 
continuing  the  Interstate  Highway  con- 
struction program  for  2  more  years,  from 
1972  through  1974,  and  authorizing  an 
additional  1,500  miles  to  the  41,000  miles 
already  approved  The  bill  establishes 
a  new  program  designed  to  ease  some  of 
the  problems  involved  in  highway  route 
location  and  recognizes  for  the  first  time 
some  of  the  social  effects  of  highway 
location. 

As  a  part  of  the  Omnibus  Housing  Act. 
the  mass  transit  program  was  extended. 
Including  its  emergency  provisions.  Con- 
gress empowered  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  establish  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  control  of  aircraft  noise. 

POOD  AND  Ht7NCBK  PCOGRAMS 

More  than  $1  billion  was  added  to 
Government  programs  to  alleviate  mal- 
nutrition and  starvation  in  the  United 
States  during  fiscal  1969.  Included  was 
an  additional  $45  million  to  feed  needy 
persons — mostly  children — not  reached 
by  the  food  stamp  and  commodity  distri- 
bution programs. 

The  rood  stamp  program  was  expanded 
and  extended  through  December  31, 
1970  Spending  authorization  was  in- 
creased for  fiscal  1969  from  $225  million 
to  $315  million  with  $340  million  au- 
thorized for  1970.  I  supported  an  amend- 
ment to  prevent  strikers  and  students 
from  obtaining  food  stamp  aid  while  in 
school  or  on  strike,  except  under  certain 
circumstances.  This  amendment  ulti- 
mately was  defeated. 

The  House  also  approved  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Commission  on 
Hunger,  a  measure  which  I  cosponsored. 
to  examine  the  extent  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  America  and  to  recom- 
mend methods  for  making  Federal  food 
programs  more  effective  and  responsive. 
The  Senate,  however,  created  its  own 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs. 

JOBS  AND  MANPOWER  TRAINING 

While  many  significant  programs  were 
initiated  by  the  private  sector  during 
the  past  year.  Congress  did  little  that 
was  innovative  or  imaginative.  Its  only 
imjxjrtant  contribution  was  continuation 
of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
training  program,  a  program  which  pro- 
vides aid  to  the  States  to  train  the  handi- 
capped. Under  the  new  legislation,  the 
Federal  share  of  rehabilitation  grants 
will  increase  from  75  to  80  percent  effec- 
tive in  fiscal  1970.  This  is  an  area  in 
which  much  more  must  be  accomplished, 
both  by  Congress  and  private  industry. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Congress  provided  for  an  elected 
school  board  during  the  past  year,  the 
first  time  in  the  modem  history  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  the  Board  hsis 
not  been  appointed  by  the  Federal  court. 
It  was  the  second  basic  change  in  the 
structure  of  the  District  govenunent  dur- 
ing the  90th  Congress.  In  1967,  Congress 
eliminated  the  three-man  Commission 
which  has  run  the  District  for  many 
years  and  replaced  it  with  a  single  Com- 
missioner— an  appointed  mayor — and  an 
appointed  city  council.  Ultimately,  un- 
der present  plans,  the  District  will  elect 


its  own  mayor  and  council  and  be  rep- 
resented in  Congress,  I  have  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  these  efforts. 

While  Congress  adopted  many  more 
bills  and  resolutions,  it  also  left  much 
unfinished  business.  We  still  confront  the 
dilemma  of  Vietnam.  We  have  not  found 
adequate  solutions  to  the  violence  in  our 
everyday  lives.  We  must  devise  ways  to 
create  more  jobs  and  to  train  the  un- 
skilled to  fill  them.  We  must  revise  emd 
redirect  our  welfare  programs  so  that 
they  encourage  Independence  rather 
than  dependence  There  are  the  techni- 
cal problems  of  finding  new  methods  of 
transporting  large  masses  of  people  and 
of  eliminating  every  kind  of  pollu- 
tion. And  there  are  the  problems  of  ra- 
cial tension,  of  poverty  and  slums  and 
ghettoes. 

The  great  priority  of  Congress  and  of 
government  generally  In  the  coming 
years  Is  to  restore  peace  and  stability  to 
our  domestic  life  and  to  our  relatlon,s 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  great 
challenge  is  to  accomplish  that  task 
without  sacrificing  our  freedoms  or  those 
of  other  nations  and  without  diminish- 
ing efforts  to  resolve  our  social,  racial, 
and  economic  problems. 
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CLEVELAND,  OHIO'S  COMMUNITY 
HEALTH  FOUNDATION 


LEGISLATIVE     AUTHORSHIP: 
HAVE  A  COPYRIGHT 


FEW 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALXFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  2.  1968 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  phony  campaign  is- 
sues that  is  resurrected  each  election 
year  by  naive  and  misinformed  political 
candidates  who  are  trying  to  unseat 
Incimibents  is  that,  if  the  Congressman 
in  question  has  not  had  his  name  on  a 
piece  of  major  legislation,  he  must, 
therefore,  be  undistinguished  as  a  leg- 
islator. One  can  easily  see  how  false  such 
a  charge  is  when  trjing  to  recall  specific 
names  on  major  legislation.  At  best,  the 
average  citizen  may  remember  Taft- 
Hartley,  Smoot-Hawley,  Kerr-Mills,  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act — and  that  is 
about  all. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  only  senior 
Members  of  Congress — and  very  few  of 
them — who  also  serve  as  committee 
chairmen  are  likely  to  have  their  names 
listed  as  sponsors  of  major  legislation. 
It  is  a  policy,  and  one  followed  by  Mem- 
bers of  both  political  parties,  that  a  bill 
carr>'  the  name  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
it  while  other  Members — a  maximum  of 
25 — have  the  privilege  to  cosponsor  a 
bill.  One  can  easily  see  the  truth  of  this 
statement  when  considering  that  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders,  and  the  majority  and 
minority  whips  have  not  hsid  any  legis- 
lation passed  in  their  names.  Most 
Members  of  Congress  have,  however,  co- 
sponsored  important  legislation,  and  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  I  have  coauthored 
every  major  piece  of  legislation  passed 
by  Congress  during  the  6  years  that  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  the  House. 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  2.  1968 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  an 
article  in  the  October  15,  1968,  issue  of 
Look  magazine  which  discusses  the  re- 
markable twjcomplishments  of  the  Com- 
munity Health  Foundation  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The  Community  Health  Foundation  is 
a  new  prepaid  group  health  plan  which 
has  rapidly  grown  to  a  membership  of 
33,000  and  is  adding  new  members  at  the 
rate  of  700  per  month.  The  foundation 
has  very  wide  support  in  Cleveland 
unions,  professions,  and  area  food  in- 
dustries. 

Under  the  directorship  of  Mr.  Glenn 
Wilson,  Commvmity  Health  Foundation 
of  Cleveland  has  become  an  example  and 
model  to  the  entire  Nation  of  how  citi- 
zens, working  together,  can  provide  out- 
standing hesdth  care  at  reasonable  cost. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Social  Security 
Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  will  con- 
tinue to  study  Cleveland's  answer  to 
soaring  medical  costs  and  will  assist 
other  commimities  in  establishing  their 
own  prepaid  group  health  plans. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  that  portion  of  the  Look 
article  by  Roland  H.  Berg,  entitled  "Who 
Can  Afford  To  Be  Sick?"  which  deals 
with  Cleveland's  remarkable  Community 
Health  Foimdatlon.  The  article  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Since  the  1930b,  Ohio  law  had  barred  pre- 
paid group  practice  plans  unless:  51  percent 
of  the  community's  physicians  took  part, 
physicians  controlled  the  plans,  members 
had  free  choice  of  physicians,  and  the  plans 
enrolled  as  members  only  those  with  family 
Incomes  under  $2,400  a  year.  Obviously,  there 
was  no  prepaid  group  practice  In  Ohio 

In  1959,  Cleveland  civic  leaders.  Including 
representatives  of  the  Meatcutters  and  Retail 
Clerks  unions,  joined  to  draft  new  legisla- 
tion that  would  permit  prepaid  group  prac- 
tice under  supervision  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Insurance.  The  state  medical 
society,  among  others,  opposed  the  move. 
Opposition  centered  on  the  hallowed  prin- 
ciple of  free  choice  of  physician. 

The  free-choice  concept  was  quickly 
settled  at  a  state  senate  committee  hearing 
when  one  senator  queried  the  representative 
of  the  medical  society.  "If  I  were  to  selec 
you  as  my  physician,"  the  legislator  wanted' 
to  know,  "do  you  have  to  treat  me?"  Th* 
doctor  admitted  he  could  refuse  Whereupo 
the  senator  concluded  that  free  choice  ^ 
a  rather  one-sided  affair  and  had  luAle 
meaning.  He  decided  that  the  right  of  a-*ub 
scrlber  to  select  a  physician  from  a  roster 
of  doctors  had  more  validity.  The  new  law 
passed  101-11,  and  the  way  was  opened  for 
Cleveland's  Community  Health  Foundation. 
Thlrty-nlne-year-old  Glenn  Wilson,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  FHsundatlon,  Is  proudest 
of  one  thing:  his  Is  the  first  prepaid  group 
health  plan  without  an  angel  on  hand  to 
pick  up  the  check.  "A  group  of  ordinary  but 
determined  people  proved  it  can  be  done," 
he  says.  "We  borrowed  $500,000  from  the  two 
unions  and  another  $650,000  from  the  banks, 
which  we  are  paying  back." 

The  money  built  a  three-story  functional 
health  center  on  the  east  side  of  town,  and 
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rented  space  for  a  west-side  location.  Al- 
though CHP  is  nonprofit,  an  Index  of  Its 
good  management  Is  that  It  takes  In  more 
money  than  It  pays  out. 

The  Joe  Mlozzl  family  was  among  the  first 
to  Join  Cleveland's  brand-new  health  service 
In  1964.  CHP  offers  private  medical  care,  with 
physicians  available  24  hours  a  day.  seven 
days  a  week,  for  emergencies;  and  with  full 
hospitalization  and  surgery  when  needed 
Prom  CHP's  roster  of  27  doctors,  each  family 
selects  one  to  serve  as  a  personal  physician, 
and  a  pediatrician  to  look  after  the  kids.  If 
other  specialists  are  needed  In  addition  to 
those  on  the  roster,  CHP  provides  them  and 
pays  the  bills  Subscribers  are  responsible 
only  for  the  single  monthly  premium,  which. 
In  most  Instances,  the  unions  pay,  fully  or  In 
part. 

A  few  months  ago,  Constance  Mlozzl  re- 
joiced when  her  husband  was  promoted  to 
manager  of  the  A&P  supermarket.  But  there 
was  also  a  problem  The  promotion  meant 
that  the  union  would  no  longer  pay  the  $29 
a  month  premium  for  membership  in  CHP 
for  herself,  her  husband  and  their  seven 
kids  When  I  asked  her  what  they  were 
going  to  do.  Mrs  Mlozzl  said :  "We're  staying 
on  and  paying  the  premium  ourselves.  We 
wouldn't  be  without  It." 

Employees  of  the  unions,  who  make  up 
most  of  CHP's  subscribers,  are  offered  a  dual 
choice — membership  In  either  CHP  or  Blue 
Cross.  The  premiums  for  each  are  about  the 
same.  Those  who  choose  CHP,  Wilson  esti- 
mates, save  themselves  $300  a  year.  And, 
to  boot,  they  wind  up  healthier.  Because 
CHP  doctors  stress  frequent  checkups  and 
practice  preventive  medicine,  subscribers 
need  only  one-half  as  much  hospitalization 
as  other  Clevelanders. 

The  care  at  CHP  Is  so  good  and  the  cost 
so  reasonable  that  subscribers  now  number 
33,000,  with  700  more  joining  each  month. 
Union  participation  has  Increased  from  the 
Meatcutters,  the  Retail  Clerks  unions  and 
a  couple  of  others — to  16.  Subscribers  repre- 
sent a  cross-section  of  Cleveland's  Industries 
and  professions,  including  500  faculty  mem- 
bers of  Case-Western  Reserve  University. 

The  obstacles  are  there,  but  any  community 
that  wants  a  prepaid  group  plan  like  Cleve- 
land's can  have  It  The  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  In  Washington,  DC.  has 
set  up  a  special  Bureau  of  Health  Services 
to  give  advice  and  guidance  to  groups  of 
responsible  citizens  who  are  Interested  As 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.P.H.S.,  Dr. 
William  H.  Stewart,  recently  said: 

".  .  .  the  American  people  .  .  want  to 
know  when  and  how  they  shall  receive  better 
health  care  at  prices  they  can  afford  to  pay. 
We  who  believe  In  group  practice  have  an 
answer.  It  Is  not  the  whole  answer,  nor  the 
only  answer,  but  it  represents  a  valid  and 
Important  approach." 
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thon,  but  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
learn  of  the  extensive  assistance  given 
in  the  Buffalo  effort  by  young  people. 

WGR-TV  has  given  full  measure  of 
credit  to  these  yoimg  people  in  an  edi- 
torial broadcast  over  its  station,  as 
follows : 

The  response  to  the  1968  Jerry  Lewis  Tele- 
thon on  WGR-TV  was  heart-warming  all  the 
way  through.  That  people  cared  about  and 
were  Interested  In  the  problems  of  people 
with  this  dread  disease  was  so  obvious  that 
It  hardly  needs  saying. 

We  think,  however,  probably  the  most  In- 
spiring thing  of  all  as  far  as  this  telethon 
was  concerned  was  the  reaction  of  the  young 
people  They  literally  poured  Into  the  studio, 
having  gone  out  and  solicited  support  for  the 
drive  either  by  themselves  or  In  groups.  Those 
kids  were  great  and  the  fact  Is  that  with 
youngsters  like  that  coming  along  we  can 
be  confident  that  this  country  will  continue 
to  grow  and  prosper  and  be  a  better  place  In 
which  to  live. 


BLOOMFIELD  COLLEGE  CENTEN- 
NIAL CONVOCATION 


HON. 


MUSCULAR  DYSTROPHY  TELETHON 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  2,  1968 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
Labor  Day  weekend  this  year.  Jerry  Lewis 
hosted  a  telethon  to  benefit  the  nation- 
wide effort  to  combat  the  dread  disease, 
muscular  dystrophy. 

One  of  the  key  participating  stations 
in  the  telethon  was  WGR^TV  in  my 
home  city  of  Buffalo.  N.Y.  The  telethon 
raised  a  total  of  $1,250,000  of  which 
$84,000  was  pledged  through  WGR-TV 
in  Buffalo. 

A  lot  of  people  took  part  in  this  tele- 


PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRfiSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  2.  1968 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
I  had  the  privilege  and  the  honor  of 
attending  Bloomfield  College's  100th  an- 
niversary convocation.  The  following 
speeches  were  given  by  Dr.  Theodore  A. 
Rath,  president  of  Bloomfield  College, 
and  Dr.  Albert  E.  Meder,  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors.  Their  excellent 
remarks  give  testimony  to  the  solid  ac- 
complishments, and  the  future  chal- 
lenges of  Bloomfield  College,  a  small, 
vigorous  college  dedicated  to  educational 
excellence  and  personal  integrity. 

The  addresses  referred  to  follow: 
Address  by  Dr.  Theodore  A.  Rath.  President, 
Bloomfield  College,   at  the  Centennial 
Convocation,  September  17,  1968 
I  take  Just  a  moment  on  the  occasion  of 
our  hundredth  birthday  to  mention  some  of 
the  giants  of  spirit  and  character  that  are 
still  Involved  with  their  unseen  presence  In 
this  Institution.  In  the  beginning  the  min- 
ister   of     txie     First    German     Presbyterian 
Church  in  Newark,  a  congregation  which  no 
longer  exists.  John  Guenther.  who  was  the 
leading  light  to  start  this  institution.  A  pro- 
fessor,  whose    influence   down    through    the 
decades  Is  still  spoken  of  by  older  people  that 
I  meet,  George  Selbert.  Charles  Knox,  a  man 
who  gave   himself  as  teacher  and  professor 
for  many  years  and  after  whom  Knox  Hall 
was  named.  These  three  great  men  were  In- 
volved In  the  beginning  of  this  institution. 
Then  a  professor  by  the  name  of  Houser; 
a   professor   and   president,   Weber:    another 
professor  and  president  named  Plsmer.  These 
are  names  that  loom  large,  and  the  longer  I 
serve   as   president   of   this   Institution,   the 
more  I  sense  that  I  am  In  the  shadow  of 
really    great    men.    among    them    Professors 
Hock  and  Kovach  and  Harry  Taylor:   Fred- 
erick Schweitzer  who  came  after  the  Second 
World  War  and   really  held  the  Institution 
together  when  it  was  one  of  the  most  des- 
olate and  lonely  Jobs  yot'  can  Imagine:  Lester 
Clee,  who  with  his  dynamism  and  his  love 
for  people  set  the  tone  for  my  administra- 
tion and  my  hope  for  the  future.  There  was 
a  spiritual   grandeur   In   these   men   that  Is 
still   a   part   of   thU   college.   There   was   a 
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t«nacloiu  dedication  to  ttae  purposes  and 
objectives  of  the  total  Institution,  not  merely 
tci  a  discipline,  but  they  had  their  discipline. 
They  were  tough  Christians.  There  were  de- 
termined educators  and  on  this  occasion  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  with  you  (as  difficult 
as  it  Is  to  pay  tribute  to  those  gone  before 
us)  to  great  men  whose  spirit  Is  still  guiding. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  In  his  essay  on  history 
said.  "An  Institution  Is  the  length  and 
shadow  of  one  man."  That  Isn't  altogether 
true,  for  in  Bloomfleld  College  I  think  it  la 
true  to  say  that  this  Institution  Is  the  grow- 
ing shadow  of  a  group  of  great  men.  In  a 
few  months  the  history  of  this  Institution 
will  be  published  Dr.  Harry  Taylor  has  spent 
the  last  year  and  a  half  and  I  heard  this 
morning  from  one  who  has  read  the  first 
seventeen  chapters  that  It's  honestly  ex- 
citing. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  If  I  may 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  association  of  this  In- 
stitution with  the  church.  This  college  and 
former  seminary  has  always  known  for  a  cer- 
tainty th&t  the  church  needs  the  scholar. 
For  the  faith  of  the  church  depends,  as  the 
author  of  the  CkJspel  of  John  says.  "up>on 
knowing  the  word,  truth."  But  this  college 
and  former  seminary  has  also  known  that  the 
coHege  aevded  the  church  to  cultivate  and 
safeguard- -a  good  concept  of  man's  nature 
and  of  his  divine  mission. 

At  the  present  time  the  Synod  of  New 
Jersey  and  Bloomfield  College  are  preparing 
a  study  commission  on  the  relationship  of 
the  church  to  a  college  that  counts  Itself 
as  belonging.  And  we  shall  examine  critical- 
ly but  with  love  and  In  the  tradition  of  the 
last  hundred  years  what  we  have  been  to 
each  other,  but  we  will  determine  In  the  end 
what  we  must  be  for  one  another  for  the 
sake  of  the  total  community.  This  type  of 
college  Is  more  needed  than  It  has  ever  been. 
In  a  total  family  of  academic  America,  this 
church  relationship  must  take  new  form.  It 
must  be  qualified  with  new  criteria,  with 
new  spirit,  but  it's  desperately  needed.  I  for 
one.  and  I  know  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
this  Institution,  dedicate  ourselves  to  deter- 
mine what  that  relationship  shall  be. 

Let  me  in  conclusion  Inaugurate  the  sec- 
ond century  of  this  college  by  making  a 
plea  to  all.  I  speak  of  our  need  In  education 
for  unity.  The  fourth  convocation  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  took  place  In 
July  In  Upsala.  Sweden.  Perhaps  the 
church  has  something  to  say  to  higher  edu- 
cation, for  early  in  this  century  our  mis- 
sionary forces  around  the  world  said  our 
message  is  no  longer  powerful  because  It 
Is  not  supported  by  our  unity.  I  am  sure  that 
In  the  Qeld  of  education  we  need  a  new 
unity  In  order  that  our  message  as  teachers 
speaking  of  the  word  shall  know  the  power 
of  a  single  purpose  and  the  support  of  a 
cadre  of  creative  citizens  determined  to 
combat  social  and  spiritual  decay.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  assume  as  one.  the  obliga- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  I  hope  we 
might  together  dedicate  ourselves  to  that. 
As  an  ancient  prophet  once  said.  "My 
people  perish  because  of  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge." and  he  Is  still  turning  to  us  in  es- 
sence to  say,  "And  you  are  the  teachers." 
May  God  bless  us  in  the  effort  and  bless  you 
In  your  Institutions  and  In  your  homes. 

The  Natives  Are  Restless  Tonight 
(Address  by  Dr.  Albert  E.  Meder.  Jr..  chair- 
man. Bloomfleld  College  board  of  directors, 
given  at  the  centennial  convocation.  Sep- 
tember 17.   1968) 

I  hope  that  no  one  will  Interpret  the  title 
of  these  remarks  as  implying  that  "natives" 
means  students,  and  that  students  In  an 
Institution  of  higher  education  hold  the 
kind  of  status  commonly  accorded  natives 
in  a  colonial  society. 

On  the  contrary,  the  word  "natives"  is 
intended  to  cover  all  sectors  of  a  community 
of  higher  education — the  governing   board. 
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the  adinlnlBtratlon,  the  faculty,  the  stu- 
dents, the  employees.  All  are  restless  these 
days — or  In  my  Judgment,  should  be — but 
some  groups,  of  course,  are  more  restless  than 
others,  and  there  are  different  reasons  for 
the  manifest  restlessness. 

Governing  boards  are  restless — or  should 
be — because  there  is  simply  no  clear  indica- 
tion that  ways  and  means  can  be  found  to 
support  financially  the  existing  enterprises 
of  higher  education,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
emerging  demands  facing  us  all.  Beyond 
these  exceedingly  difficult  financial  ques- 
tions are  very  serious  policy  questions,  of 
which  I  mention  only  two:  what  shall  be 
the  nature  of  the  college  or  university  of 
the  future?  Should  the  traditional  American 
system  of  governance  of  higher  education 
by  lay  boards  be  revised,  and  if  so.  how? 

Administrations  are  restless — or  should 
be — because  they  see  their  power  eroding. 
No  longer  is  it  a  tenable  position  that  all 
power  shall  emanate  from  the  Office  of  the 
President.  The  focus  of  power  will  of  ne- 
cessity probably  continue  to  reside  there,  for 
it  Is  difficult  to  see  how  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility can  be  otherwise  combined  in 
appropriate  measure  and  effectively  exercise, 
but  surely  the  powers  to  be  exercised  by  col- 
lege and  university  presidents  In  the  last 
quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  will  differ 
both  in  nature  and  In  degree  from  those 
exercised  by  these  officers  In.  let  us  say.  the 
second  quarter  of  the  century,  from  1925  to 
1950. 

The  faculty  are  restless — or  should  be — 
for  at  least  three  reasons.  First,  It  Is  no 
longer  clear  what  the  duties  of  a  faculty 
member  are.  Is  he  a  teacher,  a  scholar,  or 
a  research  worker?  The  common  answer  la 
that  he  Is  expected  to  be  all  three,  and  In 
addition,  to  carry  his  share  of  the  community 
responsibilities  of  a  faculty  member  on 
campus,  serving  on  committees,  counseling 
students,  attending  faculty  meetings — pre- 
sumably for  the  determination  of  academic 
policy,  but  too  often  only  to  hear  announce- 
ments from  the  administrative  officers.  But 
since  no  one  can  do  all  these  things  equally 
well,  how  Is  the  relative  apportionment  of 
bis  energy  to  be  determined,  and  how  is  he 
to  be  Judged?  Does  he  decide  unilaterally  to 
devote  his  major  effort  to  research,  only  to 
be  told  that  he  Is  not  to  be  reappointed  be- 
cause he  has  neglected  his  teaching  or  failed 
to  attend  four  faculty  meetings? 

Second,  there  Is  no  question  that,  while 
salaries  and  fringe  benefits  have  been  In- 
creasing, they  have  not  in  fact  kept  pace  with 
the  rising  cost  of  living.  How  can  the  faculty 
member  secure  for  himself  and  his  colleagues 
Just  compensation  and  fair  treatment?  Can 
he  safely  leave  these  matters  to  the  govern- 
ing board  and  the  administration,  or  shall 
he  rely  on  such  professional  organizations 
as  the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors,  which  even  yet  after  fifty  years 
is  still  suspect  by  trustees  and  administra- 
tive officers  on  some  campuses,  or  shall  he 
become  truly  militant.  Joining  a  labor  union 
and  adopting  the  tactics  of  the  strike  and 
other  labor  union  mechanisms? 

Third,  while  virtually  every  college  or 
university  of  any  age  or  standing  now  agrees 
that  the  determination  of  academic  policy 
U  a  responsibility  to  be  delegated  to  the 
faculty  by  the  trustees,  and  the  accrediting 
associations  regularly  check  on  the  theory 
and  practice  in  each  institution  visited,  there 
still  remain  a  number  of  questions.  Perhaps 
chief  among  them  are  the  extent  to  which 
the  governing  board  should  be  free  ultimately 
to  Impose  a  veto,  and  the  question  of  whether 
the  faculty  can  in  fact  set  up  democratic 
and  efficient  procedures  for  the  study  and 
resolution  of  the  educational  questions  with 
which  It  should  deal 

And  of  course  everyone  knows  that  stu- 
dents are  restless.  It  Is  both  harder  and  easier 
to  state  why.  The  September  second  Issue 
of  "The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  "  car- 
ries the  lead  headline.  "War,  Political  Frus- 
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tratlon.  Race  Issues  Presage  Deeper  Student 
Unrest."  To  the  extent  that  these  are  the 
basic  causes  of  student  unreet,  one  would  be 
Justified  In  saying  that  there  Is  unrest  on 
the  campus  because  that's  where  the  stu- 
dents are.  Surely  it  Is  not  only  students  who 
are  disturbed  by  the  nature  of  the  choice 
offered  to  the  American  people  In  the  Presi- 
dential election  this  fall,  or  whose  reaction 
to  the  conventions  In  Miami  and  Chicago 
was  that  there  surely  must  be  a  better  way. 
Siu'ely  many  share  the  disillusionment  of 
the  son  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  told  his 
father.  "You  and  mother  have  always  Im- 
pressed upon  me  the  Importance  of  the 
franchise,  even  to  the  extent  of  taking  me 
along  to  the  polls  when  I  was  a  small  child 
and  letting  me  stand  Inside  the  curtain  with 
you  while  you  voted.  Now  for  the  first  time 
I  am  legally  able  to  cast  my  own  vote  In  a 
presidential  election,  and  there  Is  no  one  to 
vote  for." 

An  expert  on  public  opinion  polls  said  In 
my  hearing  less  than  two  weeks  ago  that 
the  1948  polls  had  gone  wrong  in  predicting 
the  election  of  Governor  Dewey  over  Presi- 
dent Truman  because  they  had  failed  to  take 
Into  account  that  last  minute  effort  of  the 
Democrats  to  get  Democrats  to  vote,  even 
though  It  might  not  affect  the  result.  But 
It  did  affect  the  result  to  the  extent  of 
reelecting  President  Truman.  This  year,  the 
expert  went  on.  the  outcome  Is  likely  to  de- 
pend on  how  many  people  In  both  parties 
stay  away  from  the  polls. 

Equally  certain  it  Is  that  not  only  students 
are  deeply  concerned  about  our  posture  and 
policy  In  Viet  Nam.  and  about  race  Issues. 

But  It  Is  an  oversimplification  to  say  that 
student  unrest  on  campus  comes  about  sim- 
ply because  that's  where  the  students  are. 
They  also  believe  that  the  university — and 
here  I  use  this  word  as  synonymous  with 
"InsOtutlon  of  higher  education."  including 
colleges  as  well — can  and  should  do  some- 
thing about  these  matters.  I  shall  return  to 
this  point  a  little  later,  because  to  my  mind 
this  Is  the  crux  of  the  whole  confused  situ- 
ation. Just  what  an  Institution  of  higher 
education  should  be  in  our  society,  and  what 
Is  to  be  expected  of  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  basic  question  that  has  to  be  resolved, 
and  attempts  to  deal  with  lesser  matters  In 
effect  are  treating  symptoms  rather  than 
causes. 

But  I  still  have  that  category  of  so-called 
employees  to  cover.  Here  I  believe  It  fair  to 
say  that  most  college  and  university  em- 
ployees are  genuinely  pleased  to  be  working 
for  an  Institution  of  this  character,  enjoy 
their  work,  and  enjoy  their  association  with 
the  enterprise  of  higher  education,  but  wish 
to  have  the  same  wage  scales  and  fringe 
benefits  that  they  would  receive  In  other 
employment,  and  Increasingly  believe  that 
the  right  of  collective  bargaining  is  one  that 
they  must  enjoy.  Since  this  Is  the  pattern 
of  American  economic  life  today,  there  is 
nothing  in  this  view  per  se  to  give  us  great 
concern. 

Returning  now  to  the  matter  of  student 
restlessness,  let  us  note  that  this  list  head- 
lined by  "The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion" by  no  means  exhausts  the  Issues  raised 
by  students  Indeed,  the  closing  paragraph  of 
the  article  following  the  headline,  with  no 
apparent  relevancy  to  the  caption,  reads  as 
follows:  "One  quiet,  well-dressed  delegate  to 
the  National  Student  Association  Congress 
seemed  to  sum  up  much  of  the  feeling  of 
the  meeting  as  she  told  how  her  Junior  col- 
lege was  run  by  the  local  school  authorities: 
"Sometimes."  she  said  through  clenched 
teeth  "I  get  so  mad  I  feel  like  burning  some- 
thing down." 

Probably  this  particular  remark  was  ex- 
cerpted by  the  Journalist  who  wrote  the 
story  more  because  It  is  colorful  than  be- 
cause of  Its  deeper  significance,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  sharply  points  up  the  other 
element  in  student  restlessness,  which  in- 
cludes not  only  concern  for  the  shortcomings 
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of  society,  but  also  the  shortcomings  of  high- 
er education.  I  have  not  the  slightest  Idea 
what  Junior  college  the  young  lady  attends, 
but  as  a  member  of  the  Middle  States  Ac- 
crediting Commission  I  took  my  share  of 
responsibility  for  denying  accreditation  to 
two-year  colleges  run  in  that  fashion.  One 
of  the  major  concerns  In  the  establishment 
of  new  two-year  community  colleges  Is  that 
they  shall  truly  be  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  not  merely  extensions  to 
grades  13  and  14  of  local  public  school  sys- 
tems. To  the  extent  that  student  unrest  Is 
directed  against  such  travesties  of  higher 
education.  I  for  one.  vrtll  support  It. 

And  the  fact  that  at  least  one  element  of 
student  concern  coincides  with  an  element  of 
concern  of  so  august  and  prestigious  an 
agency  of  the  establishment  as  a  Regional 
Accrediting  Commission  must  give  credence 
to  the  Idea  that  not  all  their  concerns  can 
be  brushed  aside.  Surely  the  demand  of  stu- 
denu  that  the  curriculum  shall  be  relevant 
to  their  needs  and  concerns  Is  a  valid  de- 
mand. One  may  debate  what  relevance  truly 
means;  I  do  not  myself  think  It  means  exclu- 
sively the  introduction  of  courses  In  Afro- 
American  history,  as  some  student  com- 
mente  seem  to  imply,  but  the  claim  of  the 
student  to  a  genuinely  relevant  curriculum 
can  scarcely  be  denied. 

As  a  side  remark,  let  me  suggest  that  this 
particular  concern  of  the  students  Is  nothing 
new.  One  hundred  and  ten  years  ago.  the 
greatest  mathematician  Rutgers  has  ever 
produced  got  Into  trouble  for  seeking  "to 
explore  the  learning  beyond  the  curriculum," 
to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  faculty.  And 
the  comments  of  George  Templeton  Strong 
on  the  curriculum  and  Instruction  offered 
by  Columbia  College  In  the  early  1830's 
hardly  bear  repeating. 

Moreover,  the  Idea  that  students  have 
something  to  say  about  the  management  of 
an  Institution  of  higher  education  Is  one 
that  cannot  be  dismissed,  as  some  have 
wUhed.  by  the  rejoinder  that  If  they  don't 
like  the  way  things  are  run  here,  let  them 
go  somewhere  else.  The  trouble  with  that 
reply  Is  that  usually  the  college  or  university 
has  not  made  clear  in  advance  the  way 
things  are  run  here,  and  that  even  If  It  has. 
it  Is  at  least  doubtful  If  they  are  so  well 
run  anywhere  as  not  to  profit  from  respon- 
sible student  criticism. 

In  short,  student  restlessness  Is  concerned, 
not  only  with  the  Ills  of  society,  but  also 
with  the  Ills  of  higher  education.  It  deserves 
to  be  dealt  with,  at  least  Insofar  as  It  Is 
sincere. 

That  proviso  must  be  added,  unfortu- 
nately, because  there  Is  abundant  evidence 
that  in  the  disturbances  at  Colimibla  last 
spring  there  was  at  least  one  group  that 
by  Its  own  admission  was  Interested  not  In 
the  reconstruction  of  the  University,  but  In 
Its  destruction,  and  that  as  the  first  step 
to   make   democracy   impossible. 

Again,  by  their  own  admission,  the  desire 
for  the  destruction  of  the  University  rested 
upon  the  view  held  by  these  revolutionaries 
of  the  nature  of  the  University.  They  saw 
It  as  "a  means  of  production — producing  the 
mechanisms,  the  weapons  and  the  research 
tD  be  used  against  the  poor  .  .  and  .  .  . 
controlled  by  a  single  class  of  men." 

I  do  not  think  that  this  Is  true  of  Colum- 
bia, and  certainly  I  do  not  think  It 
Is  true  of  the  higher  education  enterprise 
generally.  But  certainly  sometime  between 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II  when  the 
research  potential  of  our  great  universities 
was  first  enlisted  In  the  war  effort,  and  even 
before  that,  when  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
called  upon  the  universities  to  provide  nls 
"brain  trust,"  and  continuing  to  the  present 
day  when  virtually  every  scientific  research 
paper  bears  a  footnote  acknowledging  the 
support  of  a  research  grant  from  some  gov- 


ernment agency,  we  have  so  changed  the 
character  of  the  American  higher  educa- 
tional enterprise  that  those  coming  into  It 
or  observing  It  without  knowing  personally 
the  hUtorlcal  perspective— and  that  includes 
all  of  our  young  people — cannot  help  but 
see  something  other  than  a  company  of 
scholars  disinterestedly  seeking  truth  or  an 
Institution  devoted  to  the  conservation,  dis- 
semination and  advancement  of  learning. 
And  If  the  characteristics  of  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  have  changed,  It  Is  alto- 
gether In  order  to  consider  whether  or  not 
Its  methods  of  governance  should  be 
changed. 

The  trouble,  of  course.  Is  In  pat  answers. 
In  the  discussion  follov^nng  a  talk  on  college 
governance  I  recently  gave  at  a  new  Institu- 
tion Just  opening  Its  doors,  It  was  suggested 
that  "of  course"  It  had  become  necessary 
to  elect  faculty  members  to  boards  of  trust- 
ees. I  said  that  I  was  not  so  certain  as 
my  questioner  that  this  would  solve  any- 
thing; It  might  only  lead  to  greater  confu- 
sion. There  have  been  Instances  where  this 
technique  has  worked  well;  there  have  been 
others  where  It  has  worked  badly.  I  know 
of  one  college  where  by  Charter  every  de- 
partment head  Is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees;  this  college  seems  to  me  to  be 
governed  neither  more  effectively  nor  less 
effectively  than  any  other. 

I  am  sure  the  answer  Is  not  to  attempt 
to  give  the  appearance  of  faculty  or  stu- 
dent representation  without  the  substance; 
that  road  can  lead  to  nothing  but  disaster. 
As  I  hinted  earlier,  what  Is  needed  Is  a 
sharp  definition  for  each  Institution  of  what, 
exactly.  It  conceives  Its  role  to  be.  Out  of 
such  considerations  there  may  well  emerge 
a  general  consensus  of  the  demands  that 
society  Is  entitled  to  make  upon  the  enter- 
prise of  higher  education,  and  the  particular 
responsibilities  of  each  type  of  Institution 
within  the  enterprise  and  of  each  particular 
Institution  within  each  type. 

This  task  having  been  accomplished,  the 
next  step  Is  for  each  Institution  to  deter- 
mine the  form  of  governance  that  will  best 
enable  It  to  discharge  its  particular  respon- 
sibilities, and  attain  its  particular  objectives 
most  effectively. 

Society  clearly  Is  demanding  that  two  year 
colleges  be  established  that  maintain  an 
open  door  policy  with  respect  to  admission, 
and  offer  both  college  parallel  courses  and 
occupational  curricula.  Manifestly,  one  of 
the  most  significant  factors  in  the  operation 
of  such  an  institution  is  the  provision  for 
individual  counseling  of  students,  and  the 
right  of  easy  transfer  from  one  curriculum 
to  another.  One  may  be  permitted  to  ques- 
tion whether  the  usual  governance  by  a  lay 
board,  with  delegation  of  educational  policy 
to  the  teaching  faculty  is  necessarily  the 
best  pattern  of  organization  for  the  commu- 
nity college.  Perhaps  there  should  be  more 
formal  representation  of  student  life,  so- 
called,  the  professional  counseling  point  of 
view  in  the  power  structure. 

Similarly,  society  has  the  right  to  establish 
institutions  of  higher  education  dedicated 
to  research  and  action  with  respect  to  com- 
munity problems.  One  of  the  claims  made 
by  the  dissident  students  at  Columbia  last 
spring  was  that  the  University  had  been  in- 
sensitive to  the  surrounding  community,  and 
had  been  advancing  Its  own  Interests  at  the 
expense  of  the  community.  Whether  true  or 
not,  this  complaint  seems  to  reflect  a  view 
of  the  function  of  Columbia  University  that, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  officially 
accepted,  and  certainly  is  not  set  forth  in 
the  charter  of  the  Institution.  If  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education  is  in  fact  to  be  the 
vehicle  of  the  students  to  effect  social  change 
clearly  Its  governance  by  a  lay  board  of 
trustees  without  student  representation  Is 
scarcely  defensible. 


Surely  we  need  in  America  great  univer- 
sities    whose     graduate     and     professional 
schools  take  precedence  over  the  undergrad- 
uate colleges  In  their  statements  of  purpose 
and  their  conduct  of  their  affairs.  We  have 
not  been  conspicuously  successful  in  orga- 
nizing   these    institutions    either    from    the 
point  of  view  of  the  role  of  the  trustees  or 
from  that  of  the  role  of  the  faculty.  Too 
often  the  focus  of  power  is  in  departmental 
empires,  and  forward  motion,  if  not  prog- 
ress, Is  attained  through  departmental  log- 
rolling. 

And  m  this  context  one  would  be  remiss 
not  to  say  that  America  needs  undergrad- 
uate teaching  institutions,  where  the  empha- 
sis upon  faculty  scholarship  is  regarded  as 
providing  an  assurance  of  competent  and 
up-to-date  relevant  teaching,  rather  than  to 
provide  an  institutional  reputation  for  pub- 
lication and  research.  In  such  an  institution, 
the  student  voice  is  particularly  important; 
not,  I  think,  necessarily  in  the  counsels  of 
the  trustees,  who  can  pretty  largely  be  ex- 
pected to  be  sympathetic  to  such  ideals  of 
high  quality  teaching,  but  rather  In  the 
counsels  of  the  faculty,  who  may— if  past 
precedent  Is  any  guide— be  quite  reluctant 
to  develop  new  courses,  to  revise  curricula, 
to  experiment  with  innovative  teaching,  to 
sympathize  wrlth  students  who  wish  to  ex- 
plore the  learning  beyond  the  curriculum. 

That  the  natives  are  restless  need  not  dis- 
turb us,  only  challenge  us.  Restless  natives 
are  not  to  be  suppressed,  but  to  be  encour- 
aged; encouraged  to  channel  their  restless- 
ness cooperatively  into  a  restatement  of  goals, 
a  reexamination  of  ways  and  means  of  at- 
taining these  goals,  and  a  cooperative  effort 
to  implement  these  ways  and  means.  This 
will  take  good  will,  which  can  be  assumed  on 
the  part  of  those  whose  restlessness  is  sin- 
cere, and  patience,  which  Is  probably  In  short 
supply.  Let  us.  however,  open  the  debate; 
for  If  the  future  of  society  does  not  depend 
on  what  is  done  in  our  institutions  of  higher 
education,  men  may  well  despair. 

On  an  occasion  like  this,  to  make  no  refer- 
ence to  the  event  that  brings  us  together 
would  be  unpardonable.  So  I  conclude  by 
asking,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
Centennial  of  Bloomfleld  College?  My  brief 
answer  is  threefold. 

First,  like  it  or  not.  this  Is  the  kind  of 
world  and  the  kind  of  educational  climate 
In  which  this  institution  begins  Its  second 
century.  It  can  no  more  escape  these  neces- 
sities than  can  any  of  Its  sister  institutions. 
Verbum  saplentl  sat  est. 

Second,  the  founders  of  Bloomfield,  who 
established  it  as  the  German  Theological 
School  of  Newark  knew  precisely  the  objec- 
tives they  wished  to  accomplish,  and  set  up 
an  organization  exceedingly  well  adopted  to 
the  purpose.  Both  the  objectives  and  the 
organization  have  been  outlived,  and  while 
much  effort  has  been  devoted  to  restating 
the  objectives  one  would  still  be  hard  pressed 
to  make  a  brief  statement  that  would  achieve 
anything  like  universal  approval.  Too  much 
that  has  been  done  seems — although  I  do  not 
think  It  actually  Is — opportunistic. 

Still  less  has  been  done  to  restructure  the 
organization.  Like  that  of 'many  another 
college,  it  Is  archaic. 

The  fact  that  the  general  acceptance  of 
revised  objectives  and  formulation  of  a  new 
structure  of  government  must  be  a  major 
early  ftep  as  Bloomfleld  enters  Its  second 
century  affords  an  opportunity  for  venture- 
some pioneering  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked or  Ignored. 

Finally,  that  Bloomfleld  College  Is  entering 
Its  second  century  vrtth  a  financial  campaign 
for  an  objective  that  would  have  seemed 
fantastic  even  to  those  most  loyal  supporters 
of  the  institution  who  a  quarter  century  ago 
successfully  fought  the  battle  to  prevent  ita 
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extinction  at  th«  hands  of  the  0«n«ral  As- 
sembly of  the  Preabytertan  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  requires  Bloomfleld 
to  accept  purposes  that  transcend  those  of 
a  conventional  liberal  arts  college.  Bloom- 
fleld must  see  itself  as  an  agency  of  the 
Protestant  Church  In  New  Jersey  in  educa- 
tional mission  to  all  who  can  proflt  by  liberal 
education  with  a  Christian  orientation  and 
emphasis.  Can  anyone  Imagine  that  in  these 
days  Christian  Education  can  be  a  college 
enterprise  that  Ignores  the  community,  or 
falls  to  mediate  between  Church  and  com- 
munity through  education,  as  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Church  and  of  society  must  do 
through  other  means? 

I  think  not.  and  I  am  convinced  that  there 
are  enough  New  Jersey  Presbyterians,  and 
Jersejrmen  of  other  faiths,  too.  who  share 
these  beliefs  to  the  extent  that  they  will 
make  possible  the  means  to  enable  Bloom- 
fleld College  In  its  second  century  to  attain 
these  high  ends. 


CONGRESSMAN      FELLY'S      VOTING 
RECORD   SHOWS    HIS   HIGH   PRI- 

ORrry  for  solutions  to  urban 

PROBLfMS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINOTOIt 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  2.  1968 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House, 
as  far  as  the  second  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  Is  concerned,  has  about  finish- 
ed all  of  Its  scheduled  legislation.  It  is 
appropriate  now  to  review  our  work  be- 
cause the  record  is  written. 

In  this  regard,  during  the  past  2  years 
the  major  domestic  problem  In  America, 
has  been  the  urban  crisis.  Our  Nation 
has  had  rapid  population  shifts,  over- 
crowding, unequal  opportunities  in  the 
inner  cities,  stra-ned  race  relations,  and 
resulting  turmoil  and  breakdown  In  law 
and  order. 

The  solution  has  seemed  to  be  In  many 
difTerent  programs:  some  direct  and 
some  Indirect.  For  example,  the  failure 
of  the  administrations  farm  program 
has  forced  small  farmers  to  abandon 
their  farms  and  move  to  the  cities  so 
that  65  percent  of  the  population  as 
against  50  percent  25  years  ago.  live  In 
urban  areas. 

One  cannot  attribute  the  urban  crisis 
today  to  any  one  cause,  but  I  have  be- 
lieved the  Johnson  administration's  pol- 
icy of  massive  deficit  spending,  and  the 
resulting  loss  of  the  buying  power  of  both 
wages  and  welfare  payments,  was  a  ma- 
jor cause  of  hardship  and  unrest.  This 
loss  has  been  10  percent  in  the  last  3 
years  alone. 

On  that  score,  a  major  Interest  with 
me  has  been  to  end  the  spiral  of  inflation, 
and  this  effort  has  not  always  been  easy 
and  pleasant  or  indeed  successful.  Par 
from  it. 

Let  me  cite,  as  an  example,  my  voting 
record  on  legislation  during  the  90th 
Congress  designed  to  attack  urban  prob- 
lems: 

H.R.  6431:  This  bill  extended  the  programs 
of  Federal  matching  grant*  for  the  construc- 
tion and  staffing  of  community  menUl 
health  centers. 
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Mr.  Pelly  voted  for. 

HJl.  1318:  This  bUl  authorized  IIBS  mll- 
Uon  for  the  food  stamp  program  for  Oscal 
year  1068. 

Mr.  Pelly  voted  for. 

H-R.  431 :  ThU  bill  proposed  making  It  a 
Federal  crime  to  travel  In  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  with  the  intent  to  Incite,  or- 
ganize, promote,  encourage  or  carry  on  a 
riot,  or  to  use  any  facility  of  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  including  the  mall,  for 
any  such  purpose 
Mr.  Pelly  voted  for 

H  R  5037:  This  bill  authorized  Federal 
grants  for  Innovative  programs  In  law  en- 
forcement with  mokt  of  the  money  ear- 
marked for  riot  control  programs,  and  for 
statewide  planning  for  law  enforcement  Im- 
provement. It  also  proposed  establishment  of 
a  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice. 
Mr.  Pelly  voted  tor. 

H.R.  2516:  This  bill  proposed  making  a 
Fsdaral  crime  to  Injure  or  Intimidate,  or  to 
attempt  to  injure  or  Intimidate,  a  person 
on  account  of  race,  color,  political  affiliation 
or  national  origin,  because  he  engaged  In  or 
to  discourage  him  from  engaging  In  any  of 
a  list  of  activities.  The  list  Included  voting, 
political  activity,  attending  public  school, 
working,  joining  a  union,  using  a  common 
carrier,  etc.  The  bill  also  proposed  legal  pro- 
tection for  public  officials  attempting  to  pre- 
vent or  abate  riots,  for  civil  rights  workers, 
etc. 

ilfr  Pelly  voted  for. 

H.R.  13257:  This  bill  extended  and  ex- 
panded the  authorization  of  grants  to  states 
for  rehabilitation  services,  provided  assist- 
ance to  migratory  workers,  and  authorized 
a  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and 
Adults. 

Mr.  Pelly  voted  for. 

HJt.  6418:  This  bill  authorized  $1.1  billion 
over  a  four- year  period  for  grants  and  loans 
for  a  wide  variety  of  health  programs  It  In- 
cluded planning  grants,  health  service  for- 
mula grants,  project  grants,  research  demon- 
straUons,  granu  to  schools  of  public  health, 
etc. 

Mr.  Pelly  voted  for 

HJl.  6430:  This  bill  extended  present  pro- 
grams of  Federal  grants  to  help  pay  for  the 
construction  of  mental  retardation  centers 
and  authorized  a  new  program  of  grants  to 
help  pay  for  staffing  community  mental  re- 
tardation facilities.  The  bill  carried  on  au- 
thorization of  $317  mUUon. 
Mr.  Pelly  voted  for. 

H.R.  13130:  A  blU  to  assist  courU.  correc- 
tional systems,  and  community  agencies  to 
prevent,  treat,  and  control  Juvenile  delin- 
quency: to  support  research  and  training 
efforts  In  the  prevention,  treatment,  and 
control  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 
Mr.  Pelly  voted  for. 

S.  780:   ThU  bill  authorized  $438  million 
over  a  three-year  period  for  air  t>ollutlon  re- 
search and  control  programs. 
Mr.  Pelly  voted  for. 

S.  3388:  After  adoption  of  the  economy 
recommittal  motion,  the  House  passed  the 
1968  poverty  program  authorization  at  a  level 
of  $1.6  billion. 

Mr.  Pelly  voted  for. 

HJt.  17033:  This  bill  appropriated  $13.67 
billion  for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  executive  offices  and 
various  excise  taxes  and  made  various  re- 
visions In  the  corporate  Income  tax  laws. 
Mr.  Pelly  voted  for. 

HR.   17989:   This  bill  contained  authority 
for  ntany  housing  and  urban  programs  at  a 
three-year  cost  of  approximately  $5.3  billion. 
Mr.  Pelly  voted  for. 

HR.  9060:   The  House  passed  this  bill  ap- 
propriating $10  billion  for  a  variety  of  in- 
dependent agencies  and  for  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urbtui  Development. 
Mr.  Pelly  voted  for. 
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SPECIAL  REPORT  ON  THE  NATION'S 
CRIME  PROBLEM 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or  uiCHioAif 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  2.  1968 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  am  sending  my  constituents  a  spe- 
cial edition  of  my  Washington  Report 
to  Michigan's  12th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. The  subject  of  this  special  report 
is  the  Nation's  crime  problem. 

In  it  I  have  discussed  the  problem  of 
crime  and  juvenile  delinquency.  I  have 
also  Included  In  the  report  details  of 
antlcrime  legislation  enacted  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  submit 
the  text  of  this  report  on  crime  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Congressional  Record,  as 
follows : 

CoNcaaasMAN  O'Hara's  Washington  Riport 
TO    Michigan's    12th    Congressional   Dis- 

TalCT.  OCTOBEX  1968 
TO     fight     CaiMK,      W«      MUST     UNDCaSTAND     IT 

It's  time  for  straight  talk  on  crime. 

"Crime,  especially  its  more  violent  forms, 
and  among  the  young  la  Increasing  steadily 
and  Is  threatening  to  bankrupt  the  nation." 

1968?  No.  that  was  written  In  1910 

And  In  San  Francisco.  100  years  ago.  a 
newspaper  declared  that  'No  decent  man 
was  In  safety  to  walk  the  streets  after  dark: 
while  at  all  hours,  both  night  and  day,  his 
property  was  Jeopardized  by  Incendiarism 
and  burglary  " 

There  has  always  been  too  much  crime.  It 
Is  Indeed  society's  plague,  deserving  of  every 
law-abiding  citizen's  concern.  A  man  should 
be  free  to  walk  In  safety  anywhere  In  Amer- 
ica. 

But  we  must  realize  that  It  Is  not  a  particu- 
lar phenomenon  of  the  1960's. 

In  this  newsletter  I  have  attempted  to 
sep€«»te  fact  from  fiction;  to  explore  the 
problem  as  It  exists,  and  to  propose  effective 
solutions 

We  all  pay  for  crime,  and  the  cost  is  high. 

In  terms  of  hard  cash,  the  estimate  Is  $27 
billion  each  year. 

Crime  means  higher  taxes  to  fight  It.  and 
higher  Insurance  premiums  to  pay  for  the 
losses. 

For  the  victims  of  crime.  Its  cost  Is  meas- 
ured In  human  anguish. 

Crime  saps  the  strength  of  the  nation;  It 
corrodes  the  quality  of  life  In  our  cities  and 
suburbs. 

Its  Impact  Is  particularly  devastating  to 
our  youth;  and  more  and  more  of  them  are 
marked  with  the  Indelible  record  of  the  law 
violator. 

What  has  Congress  done  to  control  crime? 

That  Is  the  subject  of  this  special  report  to 
you. 

Jamxs  O.  O'Hasa, 
Your  Congressman. 

WHAT    CONCaKSS    DID    TO    CONTSOL    CSIXa 

The  90th  Congress  has  enacted  more  meas- 
ures to  stem  criminal  activity  than  any  Con- 
gress In  history.  The  new  laws  Include  meas- 
ures which : 

Authorize  grants  for  upgrading  state  and 
local  police  departments  and  provide  for 
greater  crime  control . 

Authorize  grants  to  states  for  prevention 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  and  rehabilitation 
of  delinquents. 

ICake  It  a  federal  crime  to  travel  In  Inter- 
state commerce  to  Incite  a  riot,  or  to  manu- 
facture or  teach  rioters  to  use  firearms  In 
clvU  disorders. 
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Provide  a  Federal  Judicial  Center  to  Im- 
prove Judicial  administration  In  the  fed- 
eral courts. 

Provide  benefits  to  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officers  disabled  or  killed  while 
assisting  federal  law  enforcement. 

LOCAL    POLICE    err    HELP    THtY    NEED    IN    CRIME 
CONTROL    ACT    OF    19S8 

Says  FBI  Chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover:  "Perhaps 
never  In  our  history  has  there  been  such 
widespread  concern  over  crime  and  the  ca- 
pability of  our  criminal  Justice  agencies  to 
contend  with  It.  The  passage  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
Is  the  result  of  a  national  demand  for  pub- 
lic order.  This  far-reaching  Act.  signed  Into 
law  by  the  President,  promises  substantial 
financial  and  functional  support  to  local  and 
state   law   enforcement   agencies." 

The  prime  responsibility  for  law  enforce- 
ment Is  and  must  remain  with  local  police 
agencies. 

But  the  federal  government  can  and  should 
help  In  every  way  p>08Slble. 

That  was  the  Intention  of  Title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act. 

Local  officials  say  that  local  tax  funds  are 
stretched  taut,  that  little  extra  money  Is 
available  for  expensive  equipment — such  as 
computers  and  modem  devices  that  analyze 
evidence  found  at  the  crime  scene  or  for  In- 
creased manpower  or  special  training  of 
officers  In  the  newest  crlme-flghtlng  tech- 
niques. 

Congress  wanted  to  give  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  aid  to  make  them  more  effec- 
tive. 

That  was  the  Intent  of  Title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act. 

Police  aid  funds  fall  generally  Into  three 
categories — planning  grants,  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  grants  and  grants  for  train- 
ing and  research. 

Emphasis  was  placed  on  combating  or- 
ganized crime  and  controlling  riots.  Funds 
can  also  be  used  to  develop  better  law  en- 
forcement procedures,  buy  special  anti-crime 
equipment.  Increasing  p>ollce  pay  and  for  the 
training  and  recruiting  of  law  enforcement 
officers. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of 
1966  Initiated  a  program  of  federal  aid  to 
local  law  enforcement  agencies.  Over  the 
past  three  years,  the  Justice  Department  dis- 
tributed nearly  $19  million  for  330  law  en- 
forcement  projects   across   the   nation. 

Now  we  have  broadened  the  federal  effort, 
while  leaving  the  prime  crime-flghtlng  re- 
sponsibility with  local  law  enforcement 
agencies — where  It  belongs. 

But  local  governments  cannot  pay  the  full 
cost  of  fighting  crime. 

The  federal  government  should  be  gen- 
erous in  helping  them  insure  the  safety  of 
Its  citizens. 

JUSTICE    DEPARTMENT   INTENSIFIES    WAR   ON 
CRIME 

We're  toe  to  toe  with  organized  crime — a 
multl-bllUon  dollar  a  year  "Industry." 

The  federal  government  has  had  dramatic 
results  In  Its  concentrated  attack  on  the 
gangsters  and  racketeers. 

The  Justice  Department's  Organized  Crime 
and  Racketeering  Section  obtained  indict- 
ments against  1.116  individuals  last  year, 
compared  with  only  19  In  1960. 

This  record  of  success  Is  directly  attributa- 
ble to  an  infusion  of  manpower  into  the 
attack  on  organized  crime. 

Since  1960,  that  number  has  increased  each 
year.  Last  year  there  were  70  Justice  Depart- 
ment attorneys  fighting  organized  crime  and 
racketeering. 

They  proved  that  an  investment  In  anti- 
crime  manpower  pays  off. 

CONGRESS      GIVES      STATES      ANTI-RIOT      AID      BUT 
FUNDS    DON'T    MATCH    THE    NEED 

The  first  federal  grants  are  now  being  dis- 
tributed to  states  to  help  them  prevent  and 
control  rioting. 
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But  the  funds  are  less  than  is  needed  to 
do  the  Job. 

Congress  approved  $8.7  million  for  riot 
control.  Michigan's  share  amounts  to  $373,- 
360.  Yet  the  city  of  Warren  alone  has  sub- 
mitted a  request  for  $108,306. 

Many  people  In  and  out  of  public  office  talk 
at  length  about  the  problems  of  crime  and 
disorder,  but  refuse  to  pay  the  bill  for 
public  safety. 

The  federal  antl-rtot  program  was  born  In 
an  amendment  I  successfully  proposed  to  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act.  This  amend- 
ment established  a  special  $30  million  fund 
to  provide  grants  to  organize,  train  and 
equip  law  enforcement  agencies  to  prevent 
and  control  riots. 

But  the  ultimate  funding  for  riot  control — 
$8.7  minion — is  less  than  one-third  of  the 
amount  I  had  called  for. 

This  Is  far  short  of  the  sum  needed.  I  In- 
tend to  continue  to  fight  for  adequate  fund- 
ing for  antl-rlot  programs. 

YOUTHS    COMMIT    MOST    OF    U.S.    CRIME 

Of  all  aspects  of  crime,  none  is  more  dis- 
couraging than  Juvenile  delinquency. 

One  out  of  every  nine  children  virlU  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Juvenile  court  for  an  act  of  delin- 
quency before  his  16th  birthday. 

One-half  of  all  serious  crimes — murder, 
rape,  robbery,  assault,  burglary,  larceny,  auto 
theft — Is  committed  by  ptersons  under  18. 

The  most  arrests  are  of  persons  i5  and  16 
years  of  age. 

Juvenile  crime  accounts  In  large  measure 
for  the  nation's  soaring  crime  rate.  Accord- 
ing to  the  FBI,  arrests  of  youths  under  18 
years  of  age  Increased  68.5  per  cent  from  1960 
to  1967,  more  than  half  of  the  total  national 
crime  Increase  of  89  per  cent. 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  nation's  population 
Is  under  21  years  of  age.  and  they  account  for 
49  per  cent  of  serious  crime. 

Once  involved  in  crime,  a  Juvenile  Is  likely 
to  commit  repeated  criminal  acts.  All  too  fre- 
quently he  crosses  the  threshold  Into  adult 
crime. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  Juvenile  crime — and 
to  rehabilitate  those  who  slip  Into  delin- 
quency. Congress  enacted  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  Act. 

The  federal  government  will  pay  up  to  90 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  an tl -delinquency  pro- 
grams Ep»onBored  by  state  and  local  public 
agencies  and  private  non-profit  organizations. 

It  will  pay  up  to  60  per  cent  for  special 
purpose  facilities  for  rehabilitating  delin- 
quent youths. 

Other  sections  of  the  Act  provide  for  grants 
for  delinquency  prevention  services  and  for 
training  of  persons  preparing  for  work  In  de- 
linquency prevention  and  control. 

The  causes  of  Juvenile  crime  are  unclear; 
the  methods  of  prevention  uncertain;  re- 
habilitation In  all  too  many  cases  Is  un- 
successful. Imaginative  programs  must  be 
tested  to  remove  the  unknowns  so  that  Juve- 
nile crime  can  be  stemmed. 

MORE     POLICE     OFFICERS.     WELL     TRAINED,     MOST 
EFFECTIVE    ANSWER    TO    CRIME 

There  Is  no  mistaking  the  seriousness  of 
the  nation's  crime  problem. 

But  there  Is  a  serious  danger  that  we  will 
misunderstand  its  nature — the  kinds  of 
crime  that  are  Increasing,  the  types  of  peo- 
ple that  commit  crime. 

The  raw  statistics  tell  us  that  the  total 
volume  of  crime  Is  Increasing — and  It  Is. 

But  the  statistics,  unanalyzed  and  taken 
out  of  perspective,  are  too  often  used  as 
ammunition  by  demagogues,  who  fuzz  and 
becloud  the  real  problems  we  must  recognize 
If  we  are  to  truly  stem  crime. 

We  must  face  some  specific  realities: 

All  but  a  Any  percentage  of  our  citizens  are 
stable  and  law-abiding. 

Then  why  the  soaring  crime  rate,  as  shown 
by  the  statistics? 

Historically,  Juveniles  and  young  adults — 
those  under  25  years  of  age  have  been  most 
prone  to  crime. 
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Remember  the  "baby-boom"  of  the  mld- 
1940's  and  early  '50's?  As  a  result  of  the  huge 
number  of  births  In  those  post  World  War  11 
and  Korean  War  years,  the  percentage  of  the 
population  under  25  years  of  age  has  bal- 
looned. 

The  Census  Bureau  says  that  nearly  half 
the  nation's  population  Is  under  25  years  of 
age. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement put  It  this  way: 

"Beginning  In  1961  nearly  one  million  more 
youths  have  reached  the  ages  of  maximum 
risk  each  year  than  did  so  In  the  prior  year. 
"Thxis  the  volume  of  crime  and  the  overall 
crime  rate  could  be  expected  to  grow  whether 
the  rate  for  any  given  age  Increased  or  not." 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  those  arrested  for 
major  crimes  In  1967  were  25  years  of  age  or 
younger ! 

But  while  the  relative  size  of  the  "maxi- 
mum risk"  age  group  has  greatly  increased, 
the  ratio  of  law  enforcement  officers  to  popu- 
lation has  remained  nearly  static:  In  1966  It 
Increased  5  percent,  the  first  change  since 
1960. 

The  most  Important  weapon  against  crime 
Is  policemen  on  the  streets. 

Macomb  County  police  departments  have 
proven  that  an  increase  In  police  manpower 
has  had  an  Immediate  Impact  on  the  crime 
rate. 

In  East  Detroit,  citizens  wanted  more  po- 
lice protection — and  got  It. 

More  police  were  put  on  overtime,  bur- 
glaries were  reduced  20  per  cent — from  260 
to  200  during  a  six  month  period,  and  the 
total  crime  rate  slipped  12  per  cent. 

Chief  Arthur  Zado  told  us  "you  can  reduce 
crime  quickly  If  you  have  enough  officers  out 
there  for  a  deterrent." 

Warren  Increased  Its  police  force  from  141 
to  211  men,  and  crime  decreased  4  per  cent 

More  police  officers,  well  trained — and  well 
paid — are  the  most  effective.  Immediate  an- 
swer to  crime. 

The  roots  of  crime  extend  deep  Into  our 
society.  More  policemen  Is  an  Immediate  cor- 
rective— a  short-term  pain  killer  What  about 
the  long-term? 

Some  points  to  remember: 

A  busy  teenager,  in  school,  playing  in 
sports,  or  working  at  a  part-time  Job  has  no 
time  for  delinquency. 

A  working  man,  skilled  at  a  Job  that  pro- 
vides personal  satisfaction  and  enables  him 
to  provide  for  his  family,  seldom  turns  to 
crime. 

A  decent  home  gives  a  man  a  stake  in  so- 
ciety, and  he  will  defend  It — not  tear  It  down. 

Laws  must  be  enforced.  Crime  and  anarchy 
are  Intolerable.  Yet  we  must  search  out  and 
achieve  the  long-range  correctives  that  will 
build  a  stable,  peacefxil  America,  where  the 
streets  are  safe  and  all  are  free  to  participate 
fully  In  our  society. 


MAHATMA  GANDHI 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENN8TLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  2.  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today.  October  2,  1968.  is  the 
beginning  of  the  centeniary  of  the  birth 
of  Mahatma  Gandhi.  On  this  date  in 
1869  Gandhi  was  bom  and  the  world 
received  one  of  its  great  figures  of  the 
20th  century. 

Today.  I  have  offered  the  following 
speech  at  special  ceremonies  at  Howard 
University  to  the  memory  of  this  famous 
and  wise  man.  I  would  like  to  place  it  in 
the  Congressional  Record   to   remind 
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Americans  and  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  the  potential  of  one  man  is 
truly  unlimited  when  he  himself  em- 
bodies and  lives  out  the  principles  of  his 
belief: 

Mahatm A  Oandhi 
(By  Hon.  Jamcs  O.  Pulton) 
We  are  here  today  to  celebrate  the  birthday 
of  one  of  the  greateet  world  teachers — 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  the  Father  of  the  nation  of 
India,  the  phlloecpher  of  peaceful  and  non- 
violent change  in  the  20th  century.  We  pauM 
to  acknowledge  the  debt  of  everyone  here, 
every  person  now  living  In  India,  and  the 
United  States — In  fact,  our  human  race  to 
hlB  memory. 

On  January  30.  1948.  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
comforted  his  p>«ople  after  Oandhl's  assas- 
sination with  the  words:  .  .  He  lives  In 
the  hearts  of  millions  and  he  will  live  for 
immemorial  ages."  And  Shakespeare  seemed 
to  describe  Gandhi  himself  when  he  wrote: 
"His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements  So 
mlx'd  In  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world.  This  was  a  man!" 
Yet  the  Mahatma  himself  used  the  word 
"Eiperinent"  to  describe  the  adventures  of 
his  spirit  and  his  strict  adherence  to  his 
laws  and  principles,  both  methodical  and 
peaceful.  " 

Oandhfhas  become  not  only  a  religious 
man  of  all  seasons  by  his  teachings  and  pre- 
cepts, but  since  his  death — he  has  actually 
become  a  man  of  the  ages.  We  are  lucky  to 
have  been  born  In  the  century  of  Gandhi. 
Einstein.  Jack  Kennedy  and  Martin  Luther 
King — Just  as  the  19th  century  citizens  ben- 
efited from  their  age  In  the  figures  of  Watts 
for  steam  power.  Victoria  for  government, 
and  Lincoln  for  courage,  freedom  and  liberty 
as  against  the  slavery  of  men. 

The  18th  century  saw  the  age  of  revolu- 
tion, phlioeophers  like  Jefferson.  Pranklln. 
and  Washington,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
management  of  the  world  by  the  common 
man. 

Oandhi  has  changed  world  methods  of 
change.  He  made  his  life  work  the  freedom 
of  India.  It  was  a  great  step  forward  In  the 
battle  against  the  system  of  colonialism.  Each 
of  us  has  been  a  part  of  this  whole  stream 
of  history — the  rise  of  former  colonial  peo- 
ples. Gandhi  proved  the  efficacy  of  peaceful 
protest  and  non-violence.  He  established 
them  as  the  alternatives  to  achieve  social 
goals,  and  repudiated  the  historic  violence 
of  revolutionary  social  change. 

In  tills  respect,  Gandhi  has  had  more  im- 
pact than  Lenin.  Napoleon.  Hitler  and  all  the 
world's  arms  makers.  There  are  now  numer- 
ous variations  on  Oandhl's  methods  In  use 
through  the  world.  In  our  own  United 
States.  "CORE."  the  Conunlttee  for  Racial 
Equality,  was  founded  on  his  principles  and 
methods. 

Gandhi  appealed  to  the  common  man — 
the  average  world  citizen — to  take  direct 
peaceful  action  against  Imperialism,  against 
colonialism,  and  for  freedom  and  progress 
for  the  peasant  and  his  family.  Gandhi  gave 
the  world  a  leglOmate  rise  In  expectations 
due  to  the  average  world  citizen.  He  showed 
that  dedication  to  high  principles  and  per- 
sonal determination  can  make  a  difference. 
In  India  Oandhi  pioneered  the  cottage  system 
of  economic  development  as  well. 

Gandlil  stood  as  a  leader  against  dis- 
crimination of  all  kinds,  race,  color,  or  creed. 
He  was  a  leader  against  rigid  class  and  caste 
systems,  that  result  In  "unt<mchable$".  He 
was  the  leader  in  advancing  the  basic  good  of 
ail  religions.  He  showed  men  the  remarkable 
resemblances  in  aspirations  of  all  men  of 
all  religions,  and  sUnds  as  certainly  the  first 
major  leader  of  the  worldwide  ecumenical 
religion  movement.  Gandhi  was  the  leading 
pracOcal  exponent  of  the  basic  premise  that 
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philosophy  and  dedication  are  truly  solid 
foundations — that  money  and  wealth  are 
not  the  most  satisfying  goals  for  man.  But 
Gandhi  led  In  philosophy — Just  as  Jesus 
Christ.  Buddha.  Confucius,  and  Moses,  all 
led  the  way  before  him. 

Gandhi  was  a  20th  century  world  citizen 
leading  the  way  In  the  long  fight  for  one 
world  and  peace,  for  equality  and  equal 
opportunity,  for  the  right  of  every  person 
to  live  with  work,  food,  and  dignity.  He 
advocated  even  for  those  In  the  most  abject 
povwty.  education  an<t  progress  for  every 
person.  Oandhi  emphasized  the  constructive 
potential  of  villages,  industries  and  basic 
education. 

Gandhi  stands  as  a  beacon  light  for  the 
return  to  simplicity  and  sincerity.  His  work 
Is  guiding  men  and  nations  20  years  after 
his  death.  Peaceful  methods  and  non-violent 
action  for  social  change,  and  the  relief  of 
age-old  injustices,  are  the  goodly  heritage 
of  all  of  us. 

As  a  humorous  note,  the  modern  fashion, 
the  American  Nehru  or  Oandhi  Jacket,  with 
high  collar,  straight  buttoned  tunic,  and 
chain.  Is  much  adopted  now  in  the  Western 
world.  The  dress  of  Oandhl's  disciple  Nehru 
shows  the  wearer  believes  In  the  power  of 
peace,  and  takes  a  position  of  non-violent 
protest  against  war,  governmental  authori- 
ties, and  governmental  regimentation,  and 
seeks  a  return  to  a  more  simple  life  Oandhl's 
bare  feet  and  sandaU  have  ardent  advocates 
among  even  the  very  affluent  and  educated 
youth  of  the  Western  World  I 

Oandhl's  stature  stems  In  large  part  from 
his  uniqueness.  He  was  much  more  than  the 
leader  of  the  Indian  Independence  movement 
Oandhi  molded  In  his  lifetime  a  set  of  hu- 
manistic principles,  which  he  believed  had 
application  far  outside  of  the  anti-colonial 
struggle  In  his  homeland.  He  saw  them  as 
providing  a  potential  means  of  ordering 
human  relations  In  a  manner  that  would 
secure  greater  Justice  for  the  downtrodden 
and  oppressed  elements  of  humanity,  while 
avoiding  the  violence  that  so  often  has  ac- 
companied  movements   for  social   Justice. 

Oandhi  sought  a  spiritual  movement  and 
ethical  enlightenment  as  the  means  to 
achieve  his  objectives,  and  from  this  emerged 
the  doctrine  of  satyagraha— "force  which  Is 
bom  of  truth  and  love  or  non-violence". 
Oandhi  always  considered  the  moral  content 
as  the  key  element  of  satyagraha.  He  once 
stated  that  "If  a  man  has  true  religion  In 
him.  It  must  show  itself  in  the  smallest  de- 
tails of  life."  And:  "As  man  has  not  been 
given  power  to  create,  he  has  not  the  slight- 
est right  to  destroy  the  smallest  creature 
that  lives." 

Gandhi's  knowledge  of  western  legal  and 
moral  concepts  plus  his  keen  awareness  of 
the  Injustices  around  him  molded  his  ideals. 
While  In  England  to  study  law  as  a  young 
man.  he  developed  respect  for  British  parlia- 
mentary Institutions  and  Anglo-Saxon  law 
and  acutely  observed  the  moral  basis  l>ehlnd 
British  legal  codes.  In  South  Africa,  during 
the  1890'8  and  1900's.  he  experienced  first- 
hand the  discrimination  practiced  against 
Indians. 

Traveling  from  Durban  to  Pretoria  In  1893. 
he  was  ordered  to  ride  In  a  third-class  car- 
riage even  though  he  had  purchased  a  first- 
class  ticket.  He  refused  and  was  compelled 
to  leave  the  train.  As  he  sat  In  a  station  wait- 
ing room,  he  contemplated  his  next  step.  He 
wrote  In  his  autobiography: 

"Should  I  fight  for  my  rights  or  go  back  to 
India;  or  should  I  go  on  to  Pretoria  without 
minding  the  Insults,  and  return  to  India 
after  finishing  the  care?  It  would  be  coward- 
Ice  to  run  back  to  India  without  fulfilling 
my  obligation.  The  hardship  to  which  I  was 
subjected  was  only  superficial.  It  was  only 
a   sjrmpton   of   the   deep   disease   of   colour 
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prejudice.  I  should  try.  If  possible,  to  root 
out  the  disease  and  suffer  hardship  in  the 
process.  Redress  for  wrongs  I  should  seek 
only  to  the  extent  that  would  be  necessary 
for  the  removal  of  the  colour  prejudice.  So  I 
decided  to  take  the  next  available  train  to 
Pretoria." 

Here  lies  the  turning  point  In  Gandhi's  life: 
for  he  soon  took  up  the  cause  of  the  op- 
pressed Indians  of  South  Africa  and  formu- 
lated the  satyagraha  concept.  The  essence  of 
this  method,  which  he  brought  to  greater  and 
greater  perfection,  consisted  of  the  refusal 
to  do  things  which  the  authorities  wished  to 
have  done,  while  abstaining  from  any  action 
of  an  aggressive  natiu-e.  The  risk  always  ex- 
isted that  the  authorities  would  resort  to 
force  and  brutality,  but  Oandhl's  followers 
learned  to  submit  to  the  treatment  with  com- 
plete passivity. 

Non-violence  depended  on  two  basic  factors 
for  Its  success.  First  was  Its  moral  force.  The 
authorities  found  it  Impossible  to  persist  in 
mistreating  p)eople  who  did  nothing  whatever 
to  defend  themselves.  In  addition.  British 
public  opinion  at  home  came  to  sympathize 
with  the  Indian  Indepiendence  movement 
largely  because  of  its  non-violent  character. 
The  reports  of  stern  authoritarian  measures 
against  passive  Indians  aroused  a  good  meas- 
ure of  world  wide  compassion  for  Gandhis 
cause,  which  finally  resulted  In  Independence. 
The  maintenance  of  non-violence  consti- 
tuted another  essential  for  the  success  of  the 
satyagraha  concept.  Excesses  by  authorities 
of  government  plus  the  frustration  felt  by 
many  Indians  led  to  outbreaks  of  violence 
on  several  occasions,  most  notably  Oandhl's 
arrest  In  April  1919.  the  Uttar  Pradesh  riots 
of  February  1922.  the  rioting  In  Indian  cities 
during  the  Congress  Party's  campaign  against 
the  salt  tax  In  1930.  and  uprisings  In  1942 
following  Oandhl's  arrest.  In  response  to  this, 
Oandhi  developed  another  method  designed 
to  curb  the  emotional  actions  of  his  fol- 
lowers: the  fast.  In  important  Instances  when 
violence  broke  out  or  threatened,  Gandhi 
began  a  fast,  which  he  asserted  would  con- 
tinue until  peace  was  restored.  This  method 
proved  quite  successful,  but  only  because  of 
Gandhi's  revered  stature  with  the  Indian 
people  His  greatest  triumph  using  this 
weapon  came  shortly  before  his  death  in 
1948.  With  India  and  Pakistan  on  the  brink 
of  war  over  Kashmir,  he  announced  that  he 
would  fast  till  death  unless  both  sides  backed 
off.  Five  days  later,  the  two  countries  de- 
clared their  willingness  to  settle  the  dispute 
peacefully.  Gandhi  knew  the  limits  of  fast. 
and  said  he  never  used  the  method  against 
a  tyrant,  or  the  military,  but  to  convince 
the  people. 

Mahatma  Oandhi  left  a  remarkable  legacy 
to  India  and  the  entire  world.  His  passion  for 
social  Justice  along  with  freedom  for  India 
has  Its  mark  In  India's  present  democratic 
institutions.  His  philosophy  of  non-violent 
protest  and  political  action  has  deeply  and 
permanently  Infiuenced  movements  In  other 
countries.  Including  the  civil  rights  and  peace 
movements  In  the  United  States.  And  finally, 
he  left  to  the  world  the  hope  of  peace  and 
brotherhood  among  nations  and  men.  This 
will  be  Oandhl's  most  enduring  contribution. 
We  can  find  Gandlii's  true  greatness  in  It. 
As  Oandhi  magnificently  and  simply  has 
said: 

My  mission  is  not  merely  brotherhood  of 
Indian  humanity.  My  mission  Is  not  merely 
freedom  of  India  .  .  .  But  through  realiza- 
tion of  that  freedom  I  hope  to  realize  and 
carry  on  the  mission  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  Our  nationalization  can  be  no  peril  to 
other  nations.  Inasmuch  as  we  will  exploit 
none.  Just  as  we  will  allow  none  to  exploit 
lis.  Through  swaraJ  (self  rule)  we  would 
serve  the  whole  world. 
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MERCHANT  MARINE  ACADEMY 
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Having  been  bom  in  the  sea  town  of 
East  Hampton,  Long  Island.  I  too  main- 
tain a  great  love  and  respect  for  the  sea. 


HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  2,  1968 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
September  30,  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  marked  Its  silver  anniversary. 
For  the  25  years  of  its  existence,  the 
academy  which  is  operated  by  the  Marl- 
time  Administration  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  located  at  Kings 
Point,  N.Y.  on  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Long  Island  Sound,  has  graduated 
men  who  are  Interested  In  and  dedicated 
to  strengthening  our  Nation's  position  in 
international  commerce,  and  in  support- 
ing our  military  forces  throughout  the 
world.  For  two  and  a  half  decades,  the 
Academy's  graduates  have  served  with 
honor  and  distinction  in  World  War  n, 
Korea,  and  presently  Vietnam,  as  well 
as  well  fulfilling  their  peacetime  mari- 
time obligations. 

It  has  been  an  honor  for  me  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  and  as  part  of 
my  official  responsibility  to  appoint 
young  men  to  this  outstanding  Acad- 
emy. Presently  four  men  who  are  my 
appointees  are  enrolled  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy:  Milton  Irvin,  Dana 
Memo,  Harry  Winstock,  and  Thomas 
Muzyka.  I  should  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  wish  them  every  success  and 
good  fortune,  and  to  thank  them  for 
living  up  to  and  beyond  the  faith  which  I 
placed  In  them  in  appointing  them  to  the 
Academy. 

For  25  years,  the  mission  of  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  has  been  a 
fivefold  task: 

To  attract  a  high  type  of  young  Amer- 
ican with  a  definite  ambition  to  become 
an  officer  In  the  U.S.  merchant  marine; 
To  impart  to  him  the  necessary  aca- 
demic background  and  the  fundamentals 
of  a  practical  nautical  education  essen- 
tial to  a  successful  career  at  sea; 

To  develop  in  him  a  high  sense  of 
honor,  uprightness,  and  loyalty; 

To  instill  in  him  a  pride  in  his  profes- 
sion and  a  determination  to  uphold  the 
traditions  of  the  merchant  marine;  and 
By  effective  teaching,  training,  and 
guidance,  to  send  him  forth  to  his  call- 
ing with  a  deep  respect  and  affection 
for  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
and  its  Cadet  Corps. 

In  addition  to  the  high  standards  of 
admission,  the  characteristics  which  an 
applicant  must  possess,  and  the  ideals 
for  which  the  Academy  strives,  I  believe 
that  there  is  one  thing  more  which 
blends  into  the  total  essence  of  an 
Academy  graduate:  that  of  the  irresist- 
ance  to  the  lure  and  the  challenges  of 
the  sea — "sea-fever."  I  cannot  help  but 
think  that  within  the  heart  of  every 
cadet,  there  is  a  quiet  voice  which  echoes 
the  words  and  feeling  of  the  former  poet 
laureate  of  England,  John  Masefield : 


WHAT  IT'S  LIKE  TO  BE  FLOYD 
KALBER 
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I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  to  the 

lonely  sea  and  the  sky. 
And  all  that  I  ask  is  a  tall  ship  and  a  star 

to  steer  her  by. 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  in  its  Simday  magazine 
section  recently  carried  an  impressive 
story  of  the  career  NBC's  Floyd  Kalber 
has  shaped  in  his  years  of  broadcasting. 
The  sound  achievements  and  lasting 
contributions  which  Floyd  Kalber  has 
made  to  honest  reporting  cannot  be 
disputed. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  in  the  Record 
today,  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues, 
the  article  which  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember 15  edition  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune : 

What  It's  Like  To  Be  Floyd  Kalber 
(By  Clarence  Petersen) 
He's  a  darn  good  newscaster.  He  really  Is. 
But  lets  face  It:   NBC  doesn't  pay  him  150 
thou — Just  for  that. 

You  spend  years  serving  out  your  appren- 
ticeship,  learning    what   Is   news   and    what 
isn't,  learning  whom  to  see  and  what  to  do 
to  get  the  news,  learning  how  to  get  It  down 
on  paper  In  words  that  are  both  precise  and 
easy  to  read  on  the  Blr,  learning  to  stand  up 
there  under  the  hot  lights  In  front  of  micro- 
phones and  cameras  jiDd  God  and  everybody 
and  deliver  the  news  with  confidence,  au- 
thority,   and    Individuality.    Then,    after    all 
that,  you  know  that  somewhere  out  there  in 
televlslonland  a  group  of  suburban  matrons 
are  returning  to  the  bridge  table  after  your 
10  o'clock  news  program  for  one  last  rubber 
before  the  coffee  and  cheesecake  are  served 
and,  as  one  of  them  deals  the  cards,  they  are 
talking   about   how   you,   Floyd  Kalber,   are 
cute. 

Like  any  newsman  who's  made  it  big  In 
broadcasting,  Floyd  Kalber,  43,  the  National 
Broadcasting  company's  key  newsman  In  the 
midwest,  must  live  with  the  fact  that  he's  a 
star.  He's  paid  handsomely — In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $150,000   a  year — to  live  with  that 
fact,  but  all  the  same  it  can  be  a  pain  In 
the  posterior.  Because  Kalber  was  a  news- 
man, and  by  all  accounts  a  good  one;   long 
before  he  became  a  star,  he  developed  a  cer- 
tain  contempt  for   the   whole   Idea  of  stars 
and  "celebrities" — those  ubiquitous  person- 
ages who  make  news  not  so  much  because  of 
anything  they  can  do  but  because  they  Just 
somehow  are  who  they  are.  For  example,  no 
responsible  newsman  could  get  very  excited 
about,  say,  Paul  Newman's  efforts  in  behalf 
of  Eugene  McCarthy's  Presidential  aspirations 
because  even  tho  Newman  Is  reportedly  the 
man  with  whom  million  of  American  women 
would  most  like  to  be  trapped  In  a  stalled 
elevator,    that   does   not   necessarily   qualify 
him  as  a  political  pundit.  So  you  can  Imagine 
Kalber's  dismay  when  confronted  with   the 
thesis  that  he  too  owes  a  measure  of  his 
popularity  to  charisma. 

"No,  no,"  he  says  with  pain  In  his  voice. 
"Not  a  star.  Please,  not  a  star!  I  like  to  think 
of  myself  as  a  newsman." 

"But  Floyd,  you  are  a  star.  No  matter 
what  else  you  may  be.  you  are  In  fact,  a 
star,  and  with  that  dark  wavy  hair  and  those 
bedroom  eyes  and  that  great  baritone  voice 
there  isn't  much  you  can  do  about  it." 
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We  were  talking  about  It  one  day  not  long 
ago.  Which  Is  to  say  that  I  was  needling  him 
about  It  and,  haunted  by  the  truth  of  it,  he 
was  trying  to  change  the  subject. 

" It,"  he  said,  without  ralalng  his 

voice,  "I've  never  been  able  to  reconcile  that 
star  business — it's  so  invalid,  and  It's  embar- 
rassing as  hell.  You  know  the  most  embar- 
rassing thing  of  all?  It's  when  somebody  asks 
for  your  autograph." 

Of  course.  The  very  Idea  of  somebody  ask- 
ing you  to  write  your  name  In  a  little  plastic- 
bound  book  or  on  some  odd  scrap  of  paper 
and  maybe  asking  you  to  add  some  kind  of 
greeting  like  "Best  wishes"  or  "Good  luck  to, 
to,  to  .  .  .  what  did  you  say  your  daughter's 
name  was  again?"  because  so  many  of  those 
who  want  autographs  are  unwilling  to  blow 
their  cool  long  enough  to  get  It,  so  they  say 
it's  not  for  them  but  for  the  kid  [heh,  heh] 
and  sorry  to  bother  you  but  If  she  ever  knew 
that  I  had  met  you  and  I  didn't  even.  .  .  . 
For  anyone  with  any  sense  of  proportion 
about  himself.  It's  Just  got  to  be  embarras- 
sing to  pass  out  a  handwriting  sample  as  If 
it  were  a  nugget  of  pure  gold  and  all  the  more 
so  when  the  recipient  won't  even  admit  that 
he  wants  It.  Kalber  says  he  has  to  fight  back 
the  Impulse  to  tell  autograph  hunters,  "One 
of  these  and  two  Roy  Rogers  will  get  you  one 
FaheyFlynn." 

But  there  is  in  spite  of  everything:  Floyd 
Kalber  is  a  star.  In  fact,  he's  probably  the 
biggest  star  on  Chicago  television  right  now, 
and  It's  been  that  way  for  more  than  a  year. 
In  June,  1967.  the  Nielsen  ratings  showed 
Kalber's  six  10  p.m.  newscasts  to  be  among 
the  top  seven  shows  seen  in  Chicago.  Only  the 
network's  Dean  Martin  show.  In  second  place, 
fiawed  a  perfect  record.  This  last  June.  Kal- 
ber was  still  boss,  vrtth  44  percent  of  the  10 
p.m.  audience  [or  2.119.000  adult  viewers) 
against  25  percent  for  channel  2's  BUI  Kurtls. 
16  percent  for  channel  7's  Fahey  Flynn  and 
Joel  Daly,  and  14  percent  for  channel  9's  John 
Drury. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  don't  trust 
ratings,  arguing  that  they  are  inaccurate 
(which  they  aren't  very  |  and  inadequate 
[which  they  probably  are).  But  sponsors, 
networks,  and  local  stations  rely  on  them  for 
million-dollar  decisions,  and  nowhere  Is  that 
reliance  more  striking  than  In  competition 
among  10  p.m.  newscasters  In  Chicago. 

In  the  days  when  television  meant  wres- 
tling and  shock,  auto  and  appliance  com- 
mercials, NBC's  Clifton  Utley  was  the  most 
popular  and  most  respected  newscaster  In 
Chicago.  Then,  after  faUlng  health  removed 
Utley  from  the  scene.  Fahey  Flynn  on  the 
Colvmibla  Broadcasting  company  station, 
channel  2.  took  over  the  lead  and  held  It  for 
a  dozen  years.  Try  as  they  might,  rival  sta- 
tions could  not  put  a  dent  In  the  pleasant, 
bow-tied  Irishman's  top  rating.  And  they 
really  tried. 

In  1960  the  television  columnists  began  to 
follow  what  they  called  "the  10  o'clock  news 
ratings    race"    as    tho    it    were    a    spectator 
sport.  It  was  more  a  game  of  musical  chairs. 
First  Alex   Dreler   quit  channel   5.   charging 
"long  and  vindictive  harassment."  and  went 
over  to  channel  7.  the  American  Broadcasting 
company  station.  Kalber.  who  had  done  the 
channel  5  10  o'clock  show  on  Sunday  nights, 
took  over  the  week  night  shows  as  well  WON- 
TV.  the  Tribune-owned  Independent  station, 
experimented  with  Chicago's  first  half-hour 
news  program,  with  Jim  Conway  as  anchor 
man.  But  Flynn  continued  to  win  the  ratings 
on  channel  2.  In  1964.  Dreler  left  channel  7, 
and  ABC  replaced  him  with  Frank  Reynolds, 
who  had  been  No.  2  man  to  Flynn  on  chan- 
nel  2.  WGN-TV  hired  Gary  Park  of  Sacra- 
mento. Cal.,  and  Jim  Ruddle  of  Tampa.  Fla., 
to  form  a  team  on  channel  9.  Then  Reynolds 
left  channel  7  to  become  ABC's  White  House 
correspondent,  and  Joe  Templeton  replaced 
him  on  the  10  o'clock  show.  In  May,  1967, 
WGN-TV  dropped  Park  and  Ruddle  and  re- 
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placed  tbem  with  John  Drury.  who  had  Join- 
ed channel  2  In  place  of  Reynolds  and  re- 
portedly waa  being  groomed  to  replace  Flynn 
who  by  now  was  losing  bis  lead  to  Kalber. 
Park  went  back  to  the  west  coast  and  Rud- 
dle went  over  to  channel  5.  Then,  last  Sep- 
tember, channel  7  brought  In  Joel  Daly  from 
Cleveland  to  replace  Templeton.  and  a  few 
months  later  Plynn  left  channel  2  and  tiirned 
up  on  channel  7  as  a  teammate  for  Daly. 
Channel  2  replaced  Flynn  with  Bill  Kurtls 
from  Topeka,  Kaa.,  and  there  It  stands  at 
this  writing,  subject  to  change  at  any  mo- 
ment. 

The  man  least  likely  to  change  channels 
very  soon  is  Kalber.  He's  winning  so  handily 
that  it's  Inconceivable  he'd  be  fired,  and  he 
has  no  reason  to  quit.  If  he  does  leave  the 
NBC  News  Night  Report  some  day.  chances 
are  he'll  move  up  not  out.  The  chances  of 
that  may  have  been  improved  when  Reuven 
Prank.  Kalber's  longtime  mentor  and  friend, 
recently  became  president  of  NBC  News.  But 
Kalber  scoffs  at  the  possibility. 

'I  don't  anticipate  going  anywhere,"  he 
says  ■Really  I  don't  The  network  doesn't 
neied  me  anywhere  but  here  They're  as  In- 
terested In  the  prestige  of  winning  In  Chi- 
cago as  they  are  in  almost  anything  else,  and 
If  they  .take  me  out  of  Chicago,  they've  got 
to-replMM.me.  which  Is  a  problem  for  them, 
and  they're  not  In  the  business  of  making 
problems  for  themselves." 
Is  t/iat  all? 

"Besides.  "  Kalber  continues,  'what  would 
they  do  with  me?  They've  already  got  any 
number  of  great  guys  back  east.  They've  got 
Chet  Huntley  and  David  Brtnkley,  and  then 
they've  got  Prank  McGee,  who  I  think  is 
absolutely  tops  in  this  business,  and  Ed 
Newman  and  John  Chancellor  and  Sander 
Vanocur.  They've  got  a  wealth  of  talent  and 
they  dont  need  me  there.  And  I  can't  say 
I'm  anxious  to  go." 

But  Kalber  was  not  anxious  to  leave  his 
home  town.  Omaha,  for  Chicago  either.  The 
way    he    tells    It    he    was    euchred    into    the 
move.  But  first,  as  they  say,  lets  go  back  a 
few    years.    Kalber    started    broadcasting    In 
1946  at  radio  station  KGFW  In  Kearney,  Neb 
With   only   a   semester   of    journalism    after 
three  years  of  World  Wax  II  army  service  in 
the  Pacific,  he  says  he  conned  his  way  Into  the 
job.  but  one  wonders  who  conned  whom — 
he  was  paid  only  $130  a  month.  After  two 
years   he    left    Kearney    for   WIRL    radio    In 
Peoria.  111.,  where  he  became  a  sportscaster 
(competing,  incidentally,  with  Vlnce  Lloyd 
who  has  since  become  a  W-Q-N  sportscaster 
In   Chicago).   After   two   years   In   Peoria   he 
decided  to  quit  radio.  "I  didn't  like  the  way 
it  was  going."  he  says.  "It  was  going  the  way 
it's    gone    today."    So    Kalber    returrted    to 
Omaha  for  a  tryout  job  at  no  salary   with 
WOW-TV.  [On  the  same  station  was  a  fresh- 
faced  youngster  named  Johnny  Carson  who 
dressed   up  In  a  cowboy  suit  and  appeared 
dally  on  an  afternoon  kiddies  show.]    After 
a  few  weeks  Kalber  landed  a  paying  Job  at 
a    new    Omaha    station.    KMTV,    where    he 
stayed  11  years  before  coming  to  Chicago. 
,      "I  had  worked  Invadlo  news."  says  Kalber, 
"and  I  was  the  only  guy  there    (at  KMTV| 
who  knew  a  thing  about  journalism,  and  that 
was  damned  little  because  I  never  did  finish 
college,  so  I  sort  of  took  over  the  news  de- 
partment. It  was  a  one-man  operation,  but 
gradually  we  built  It  up  to  about  16  people, 
which  for  a  city  that  size  was  pretty  good," 
Kalber   waa   both   news   director   and   news- 
caster  and.   opposite   Ray   Clark,   a   popular 
local  newscaster  on  another  station,  he  lost 
the  top  rating,  won  it  back,  lost  it  again,  and 
then  won  it  for  keeps. 

Meanwhile,  the  Huntley-Brlnkley  show 
was  born  in  1956,  and  that  of>ened  the  path 
to  Chicago.  "We  were  quite  energetic  out 
there  and  we  covered  a  lot  of  territory." 
Kalber  says  of  KMTV's  news  department, 
"so  when  the  people  who  were  working 
Huntley-Brlnkley  would   call   and  ask  if  we 
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had  any  film  coverage  of  a  certain  story, 
we'd  tell  them.  If  we  don't  have  it.  we'll 
get  It.'  So  we  developed  a  reputation  as  an 
outfit  that  could  produce  stories  for  them." 
Soon  Kalber  was  appearing  as  often  as  once 
a  week  on  the  Huntley-Brlnkley  show,  some- 
times supplying  more  news  coverage  than  the 
network's  midwest  bureau  In  Chicago. 

As  a  result.  In  1960  Kalber  was  asked  to 
work  the  two  political  conventions,  "which 
my  management  generously  allowed  me  to 
do,"  he  says.  At  the  Democratic  convention 
In  Los  Angeles,  he  was  assigned  to  cover  the 
Nebraska.  Iowa,  and  Kansas  delegations,  and 
he  must  have  done  pretty  well  because  when 
the  Republicans  convened  In  Chicago.  Kalber 
was  assigned  to  cover  Vice  President  Nixon 
who,  of  course,  became  the  O.O.P.  nominee. 
■Por  five  days."  Kalber  recalls,  "I  lived  on 
the  fifth  floor  of  the  Sheraton-Blackstone 
hotel.  In  the  hall  outside  the  Vice  President's 
headquarters."  and  when  the  convention 
ended,  Kalber  was  offered  a  job  in  Chicago 
by  Bob  Lemon,  who  then  managed  WMAQ- 
TV  (ahd  who,  since  the  death  of  Lloyd 
Yoder,  has  been  NBC  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  both  WMAQ  television 
and  radio).  Lemon  wanted  Kalber  for  the 
Sunday  night  show,  for  local  cut-ins  on  the 
network's  Today  show,  and  for  miscellaneous 
reporting  and  newscastlng  assignments. 

"Well,  I  didn't  want  to  go.  "  says  Kalber. 
Por  one  thing  Kalber  was  at  home  In  Omaha 
and  so  was  his  wife.  Betty,  who  had  been  a 
high  school  classmate.  The  two  children, 
David  [now  a  University  of  Nebraska  stu- 
dent) and  Kathy  [now  a  Hinsdale  High 
•school  student)  had  grown  up  there.  Floyd's 
and  Betty's  parents  still  live  In  Omaha  today. 
Besides,  as  a  television  newscaster  Kalber 
was  a  very  big  fish  In  a  middle-sized  pond. 
"We  were  winning."  he  says.  "The  last  two 
or  three  years  we  were  winning  quite  hand- 
somely. I  had  become  so  Involved  with  se- 
curity— fat.  happy,  and  sassy — that  I  was 
almost  afraid  to  move.  But  I  called  Reuven 
Prank,  who  has  been  my  'rabbi.'  and  asked 
him  what  he  thought,  and  he  said,  terrific, 
then  I  could  replace  Vanocur  as  NBC  News 
correspondent  in  Chicago."  Vanocur.  who  had 
covered  the  John  F.  Kennedy  campaign,  was 
bound  for  a  White  House  news  assignment. 
But  Kalber  called  Lemon  and  turned  down 
the  job  anyway. 

"He  had  offered  me  t30.000  a  year."  says 
Kalber.  "and  when  I  refused  It.  he  asked  me, 
How  much  will  It  take?'  So  I  told  him  I'd 
get  back  to  him.  I  tried  to  arrive  at  an 
answer,  but  I  thought,  well.  I  really  didn't 
want  to  go,  so  I'll  make  this  thing  so  big 
he'll  have  to  turn  It  down.  And  I  called 
hUn  back  and  said  I'd  like  a  rock  solid  two 
years  guaranteed  and  $25,000  a  year,  and  he 
said.  fine,  but  you'll  have  to  sign  a  seven- 
year  contract  with  us.  So  he  had  me.  I 
couldn't  very  well  turn  down  my  own  offer." 
Kalber  says  now  the  move  was  the  best 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  him  because  "It 
got  me  off  my  duff.  It  was  a  great  lesson 
to  learn."  But  now  Kalber  Is  secure  again, 
a  big  fish  In  a  bigger  pond,  and  bigger  than 
ever  since  last  September  when  his  new 
contract  moved  him  Into  what  he  calls  "the 
major  money."  You  can  buy  a  lot  of  security 
for  $150,000  a  year. 

"I  have  a  lot  of  things  going  for  me  here." 
he  says.  A  tremendously  kind  public.  These 
people  have  accepted  me.  a  complete  and 
total  stranger.  I  haven't  changed  my  brand 
of  newscastlng.  and  they've  accepted  me  for 
what  I  am  and  what  I  can  do  on  the  air, 
and  I  certainly  feel  very  grateful  about  the 
whole  thing.  I  make  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  money 
and.  you  know.  I've  worked  this  shift  for 
18  years  now,  so  I  don't  know  any  other  life. 
At  times  I  feel  I'm  pretty  doggone  fortunate 
to  go  to  the  office  at  1  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon and  have  my  mornings  free."  Ordinarily 
Kalber  sfwnds  one  or  two  of  those  mornings 
on  the  golf  course,  where  he  Is  an  enthusi- 
astic 16-ha&dlcapper  ("That  means  bod"|. 
and  In  the  air.  learning  to  fly  the  four-seat 
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Cessna  172  Skyhawk  he  bought  last  summer. 
And  he  putters  around  the  house  In  Hins- 
dale and  reads  "but  not  nearly  as  much  as 
I  ought  to." 

He  is  not  writing  a  book.  "I  am  one  of 
the  few  newsmen  I  know  who  has  no  desire 
whatever  to  write  a  book."  he  says,  and  after 
thinking  for  a  moment  adds:  "Really,  do  you 
know  what's  wrong  with  me?  I'm  pretty 
basically  a  lazy  person,  and  1  don't  say  that 
facetiously— I  am.  I  enjoy  the  relaxation 
I'm  Involved  In,  and  I  enjoy  my  work,  but  as 
far  as  really  laboring  at  Journalism,  I  don't 
work  that  hard.  But  I  do  the  job.  Nobody 
has  to  tell  me  to  come  In  and  get  my  show 
ready." 

Clearly  the  hours  are  the  worst  of  It.  Kal- 
ber gets  Into  his  office  on  the  19th  floor  of 
the  Merchandise  Mart  between  1  and  2  p.m. 
and  works  until  3:25  preparing  his  dally  five- 
minute  network  newscast  After  the  show  he 
uses  the  next  two  hours  for  odd  Jobs — answer- 
ing mall,  with  the  help  of  his  attractive  24- 
year-old  secretary,  CamlUe  Levin  Nogen.  re- 
turning telephone  calls,  meeting  with  spon- 
sors, NBC  people,  and  others  who  compete 
for  his  time.  Perhaps  once  a  week  he  does  a 
report  for  Huntley-Brlnkley.  At  5:30  he  goes 
on  the  radio  to  read  a  10-mlnute  newscast 
that  he  has  had  no  hand  in  preparing.  Then 
he's  free  until  9  p.m.  when  he  returns  to  the 
studio  to  begin  work  on  the  10  o'clock  NBC 
News  Night  Report.  The  script  is  written  and 
the  films  and  videotapes  are  ready  when  he 
gets  there. 

Kalber  has  little  to  say  about  the  content 
of  the  10  o'clock  show.  NBC  policy,  dating 
from  the  days  of  Alex  Dreler,  prohibits  news- 
casters from  writing  their  own  programs. 
[The  policy  does  not  extend  to  the  afternoon 
network  telecast  because  there  Kalber  func- 
tions as  a  correspondent  \  Kalber  does,  how- 
ever type  the  script  on  a  Teleprompter  roll, 
editing  as  he  goes,  reworking  hard-to-manage 
words  and  phrases,  taking  out  those  he  par- 
ticularly dislikes.  "t/fferZj/— that's  a  word  I 
can't  stand."  he  says.  It  sounds  both  snooty 
and  feminine.  "And  the  word  gutted.  A  three 
alarm  fire  gutted  a  building  at  State  and 
Madison.  What's  wrong  with  burned?  And 
.Items  from.  I'm  so  tired  of  everything  having 
to  stem  from  something."  Sometimes  Kalber 
seeks  more  extensive  changes,  arguing  that 
when  the  phone  calls  and  letters  come  In. 
they  don't  come  in  to  NBC  News  but  to  the 
guy  who's  on  the  air."  At  times  the  battles 
over  such  changes  are  not  pleasant,  and  It  Is 
an  open  secret  at  WMAQ-TV  that  Kalber  and 
News  Director  Bill  Corley  have  little  use  for 
each  other. 

Kalber  has  no  particular  desire,  he  says,  to 
increase  his  participation  In  the  10  o'clock 
show,  even  tho  the  arrangement  permits 
critics  to  call  him  a  "news  reader." 

"My  philosophy  on  this  thing."  he  says, 
"is  this:  First,  I  don't  work  full  time  for 
the  10  o'clock  show.  I  have  two  other  shows 
during  the  day,  and  I  still  have  my  hand 
in  the  Huntley-Brlnkley  Report.  If  I  worked 
on  the  10  o'clock  show  at  aU,  I'd  want  to 
work  on  It  every  night  or  it  wouldn't  be  lair 
to  the  producer  and  the  writers.  And  frankly 
I  don't  want  to  work  that  hard  I  don't  want 
to  be  Involved  that  much  As  I  said.  I'm  lazy, 
and  besides  If  I  were  writing  the  10  o'clock 
show  I  would  have  to  start  right  after  I  got 
off  the  air  at  5:40.  It  would  eliminate  entirely 
the  speaking  I  do  In  the  evenings,  which 
I  think  is  Important  and  that's  why  I  do  it, 
and  It  would  eliminate  my  ever  being  home 
with  my  family  for  dinner,  which,  when 
school's  In  session,  is  the  only  time  I  get 
to  see  my  daughter  It  would  lock  me  into 
this  13th  floor,  wonting  six  nights  i>  week 
and  I'd  go  stir  crazy  after  awhile.  I  Just 
don't  think  it's  that  Important." 

In  a  way.  too,  the  aspersions  cast  at  news 
readers  can  be  unfair,  something  like  com- 
plaining that  a  newspaper  editor  doesn't 
gather  and  write  the  news  himself  In  the 
case  of  the  editor,  it  is  assumed  that  he  does 
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know  news,  that  he  does  know  how  to  cover 
a  story  and  that  he  Is  qualified  by  experi- 
ence and  Judgment  to  make  decisions  about 
stories  even  If  he  Isn't  personally  at  the  scene 
of  every  action.  Most  Important,  there  is  too 
much  news  for  any  one  man  to  cover.  The 
same  assumptions  might  well  be  extended  to 
those  newscasters  who  have  served  their  time 
on  the  street.  By  that  standard  Kalber  is  no 
mere  mouthpiece. 

As  NBC  News  midwest  correspondent,  Kal- 
ber still  covers  news  as  a  reporter  and 
writes— or  ad  libs— his  own  stories  for  pres- 
entation on  the  air.  During  the  recent  pri- 
mary elections  In  Indiana,  Kalber  was  as- 
signed to  interview  Democratic  State  Chair- 
man Gordon  St  Angelo,  to  pry  out  of  him. 
If  possible,  some  early  evening  estimates  of 
the  results  No  one  told  Kalber  how  to  go 
about  it.  He  was  simply  given  a  time  to  ap- 
pear before  the  cameras  with  St  Angelo 
in  tow.  and  the  rest  was  up  to  him. 

Por  that  assignment.  Kalber— like  all  other 
NBC  correspondents  working  the  primaries- 
was  suppUed  with  a  36-page  book  of  facts. 
staUstics.  maps,  and  essays  on  Indiana's  his- 
tory Its  Importance  to  the  candidates,  the 
organization  of  its  political  parties,  campaign 
tacUcs  the  candidates  had  employed  there, 
mechanics  of  the  primary,  and  other  back- 
ground  data  assembled  by  the  "Election  Unit 
of  NBC  News  for  the  Indiana  Primary. "  a 
team  of  reporters  and  analysts  who  had  been 
at  work  in  the  state  for  several  weeks  before 
Kalber  and  Huntley  and  Brinkley  and  Frank 
McGee  and  dozens  of  producers,  directors, 
reporters,  writers,  telephone  girls,  secretaries. 
Daces  and  technicians  moved  into  the  Parm- 
er's building  on  the  Indiana  State  Fair- 
grounds to  telecast  a  two-hour  election  spe- 
cial Kalber  also  had  a  copy  of  a  33-page 
"Survey  of  Preferences  and  Attitudes  Among 
DemocraUc  Primary  Voters  in  Indiana"  pre- 
pared for  NBC  News  by  OUver  Quayle  and 
Company,  public  opinion   pollsters. 

But  all  that  data  does  not  make  Kalber 
a  mouthpiece— it  makes  him  a  reporter  well 
prepared  to  conduct  an  interview.  And  like 
any  reporter  who  understands  the  limits  of 
lime  and  space,  Kalber  was  undismayed  when 
told  at  the  last  minute  that  the  St.  Angelo 
interview  would  be  taped  instead  of  tele- 
cast live  because  there  probably  wouldn't 
be  time  to  put  It  on  the  air.  And  there 
wasn't.  A  week  later,  Kalber  fared  better. 
By  virtue  of  his  special  knowledge  of  his 
home  state,  for  NBC's  coverage  of  the  Ne- 
braska primaries  Kalber  worked  as  anchor 
man  with  Frank  McGee. 

Kalber  also  covered  the  Martin  Luther  King 
funeral,  and  he  worked  both  political  con- 
ventions. He  has  a  zest  for  these  breaks  in 
the  routine,  the  attraction  of  being  where 
the  action  is  outweighing  his  love  of  leisure. 
Kalber  spends  a  good  many  of  his  eve- 
nings standing  before  women's  clubs,  church 
groups,  parent-teacher  organizations,  new- 
comers clubs,  and  other  gatherings  of  peo- 
ple who  own  television  sets.  His  fees  are 
modest,  rarely  running  higher  than  $100  or 
$150  (his  secretary  has  charge  of  the  ne- 
gotiations), and  they  go  not  to  Kalber  but 
to  the  benevolent  fund  of  the  First  Meth- 
odist Church  of  Western  Springs,  where  the 
Kalbers  are  members. 

Before  these  groups  Kalber  is  usually  in- 
troduced as  a  man  who  needs  no  introduc- 
tion (but  they  elaborate  anyway)  and  then 
Kalber  begins  by  saying  he  never  made  a 
speech  In  his  life  and  doesn't  Intend  to  start 
now.  "I  don't  have  any  Inside  dope  for  you." 
he  adds.  "I  hear  a  lot  of  gossip  that  maybe 
you  don't  but  I  have  no  big  secrets  to  tell." 
He  recites  a  few  statistics  to  lllustrat<;  the 
omnipresence  of  television  In  the  United 
States,  and  then  offers  to  answer  questions. 
He  fields  the  questions  with  ease — he's  heard 
them  all  a  hundred  times: 
Are  you  ever  censored? 
"I've  never  been  censored  by  anyone  in 
broadcasting  and  I've  been  In  It  for  22  years. 
Take  for  example  the  3:25  show.  This  Is  what 
we  call  a  network  news  program.  It  goes  out 
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to  185  or  186  of  NBC's  200  affiliated  stations. 
It's  no  HunUey-Brlnkley.  It's  got  an  audi- 
ence of.  I  think.  9  million  versus  32  million 
for  Huntley-Brlnkley,  but  9  million  is  a  re- 
spectable group  of  people,  I  think.  I  probably 
think  so  because  that's  all  I've  got."  (And 
predictably  they  laugh.]  "But  I've  been  do- 
ing this  program  since  January  of  1962.  and 
never  once  has  my  management  In  Chicago 
or  New  York  called  me  and  said  this  will  not 
go  on  the  air  or  this  must  go  on  the  air  In 
the  way  of  a  news  story.  "Hiey  might  say, 
promote  the  fact  that  we're  going  to  cover 
a  Presidential  news  conference  this  after- 
noon or.  promote  a  space  shot,  but  they  have 
never  told  me  to  delete  a  story  or  add  a  story 
to  the  show,  and  this  goes  all  the  way  back 
to  when  I  was  working  for  an  NBC  affiliated 
station  in  Omaha  for  11  years.  I  never,  never 
was   told   by   management   what  to   do." 

They  ask  about  objectivity,  about  bias,  and 
Kalber  explains  that  it  Is  NBC  policy  that 
the  news  must  be  played  straight  down  the 
middle,  altho  everyone  slips  now  and  then. 
"One  lady  wrote  in  one  night  and  said:  "You 
may  agree  with  NBC's  policy  but  you  don't 
follow  It.  and  I'll  give  you  a  couple  of  ex- 
amples: One  is  that  you  talked  about  the 
teachers'  strike  In  Chicago,  and  you  con- 
tinually said  that  the  teachers  wanted  14 
million  dollars  a  year  In  salary  Increases 
but  never  once  did  you  say  that  each  wanted 
only  $400  a  year — and  that's  editorializing.' 
And  she  said:  'One  time  you  had  Mayor 
Daley  on  your  program  and  after  the  mayor 
Slopped  talking,  the  camera  came  back  on 
you  and  you  nodded — and  that's  editorializ- 
ing '  And  she  said.  Furthermore,  I  wish 
you'd  keep  your  damned  Democratic  politics 
to  yourself." 

"Well.  I  wrote  her  a  letter."  Kalber  con- 
tinues, "and  said:  'There  are  times' — and 
there  really  are  times — 'when  you're  working 
on  the  air  that  someone  says  something  so 
downright  stupid  and  asinine  that  it's  Incon- 
ceivable that  you  won't  react  to  It,  and  there 
are  times  when  I  don't  try  to  contain  my- 
self. Por  example,  once  when  I  had  Dick 
Daley  on  tap>e  and  he  said  Lyndon  Johnson 
was  going  to  come  to  Chicago  two  weeks 
before  the  election  to  make  a  nonpolltlcal 
speech,  I  almost  laughed  out  loud."  And  t'aen 
I  closed  It  up  by  saying.  In  case  you  ques- 
tion my  politics,  I  think  I  should  advise  you 
that  I  was  one  of  the  25  million  Americans 
who  voted  for  Barry  Goldwater.' " 

They  ask  what  really  happened  the  night 
that  commentator  Len  O'Connor  swore  on 
the  air. 

"Very  briefly,  here's  the  story:  O'Connor  is 
a  flubber,  a  notorious  flubber  of  words.  He 
works  the  5  o'clock  show  live  and,  you  know, 
like  everyone  else  who  works  live  he  has  no 
difficulties  when  he's  feeding  the  tube  and 
knows  it's  going  right  out  to  the  homes.  But 
after  the  show  is  off  the  a'.r  and  the  lights 
are  still  hot,  they  tape  a  three-minute  piece 
for  the  10  o'clock  show  ana  another  piece 
for  the  midnight  show.  And  then  he's  like 
the  rest  of  us.  He  knows  he's  sitting  in  front 
of  a  camera  that's  feeding  a  picture  to  a 
videotape  machine,  and  he  knows  that  if  he 
blows  something,  all  he  has  to  do  is  stop 
and  start  over.  So  he  gets  loose,  and  I've 
known  O'Connor  to  go  thru  11  takes  before 
he  gets  a  keeper  and  on  the  night  in  ques- 
tion, he  had  seven  takes.  You  heard  the 
sixth." 

But  how  did  it  get  on  the  air? 
"Very  simple.  Ordinarily  they'll  erase — 
they'll  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  tape. 
But  that  time,  they  told  me.  they  had  a 
brand  new  roll  of  tape,  a  test  tape  and  they 
didn't  want  to  erase  It.  so  they  laid  all  seven 
tapes  down  one  after  the  other,  and  the  man 
Just  cued  up  the  virrong  one.  But  we  were 
very  fortunate  that  we  had  an  alert  director 
on  the  show  and  he  heard  the  bad  take  and 
said.  'Get  out  of  it!'  And  the  technical  di- 
rector went  to  black,  quickly — because 
O'Connor  said  more,  a  lot  more." 

Do    you    think    TV    pictures   of    riots    en- 
courage riots? 
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"I  think  television's  coverage  Is  encourag- 
ing a  little  more  rioting,  yes.  It  wovUd  be  silly 
for  me  to  say  that  our  coverage  of  riots 
doesn't  in  some  way  Influence  some  stupid 
jerks,  just  as  I  would  readily  admit  to  you 
that  television  has  been  hod  by  many  so- 
called  self-proclaimed  civil  rights  leaders 
and  white  militants  and  draft  card  burners. 
We've  been  had  We  try  to  screen  things  like 
this  out.  We  try  to  determine  if  something  is 
genuine  and  valid  and  right — nobody  likes 
to  be  had — but  we're  just  exactly  like  the 
American  public:  We  have  perfect  20-20 
hindsight.  We  can  look  back  and  say.  "We 
should  not  have  put  that  idiot  on  the  air.' 
So.  yes.  we  cause  possibly  a  little  more 
trouble,  but  I  don't  think  we  cause  enough 
trouble  not  to  do  what  we're  doing." 

That  leads  to  a  question  about  why  so 
much  violence  is  aired  during  hours  when 
children  are  watching. 

"I  say:  'Look,  don't  ask  us  to  be  your  baby 
sitters.  If  there's  something  on  your  tele- 
vision set  you  don't  want  them  to  watch, 
take  them  away  from  the  television  set.  or 
turn  the  television  off.  Don't  ask  us  to  censor 
your  television.'  " 

But  what  about  when  there's  a  baby  sit- 
ter and  she  lets  them  watch? 
"Get  a  new  baby  sitter, 

"Now.  don't  you  see  what  happens  to  a 
program  that  isn't  watched?  If  you  dont  feel 
the  ratings  surveys  work,  you  can  start  some 
kind  of  letter- writing  situation.  And  not 
Just  one  letter,  but  get  your  friends  who 
agree  with  you  to  write  too.  And  don't  write 
the  network — write  the  sponsor  and  let  him 
know  he's  not  making  friends  but  enemies, 
because  he's  paying  money,  he's  paying  lots 
of  bucks  for  these  things.  You  don't  get  It 
done  by  writing  the  networks.  Don't  fiddle 
with  the  disciples — go  to  God," 

After  one  such   talk — before  a  west  sub- 
urban group  called  the  Welcome  Wagon  New- 
comers   club,    meeting    in    a    church    base- 
ment— Kalber  said  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
his  own  answers,  "I  have  told  those  stories 
and  said  those   things  so  many  times  that 
I  no  longer  have  any  Idea  how  well  they  go 
over,  I  sometimes  doubt  that  I'm  really  get- 
ting it  across  but  I  don't  know,"  Still.  Kalber 
wishes    more    broadcasters    would    get    out 
among  the  viewers  and  do  as  well  or  better 
"because  I'll  tell  you,  we're  coming  up  against 
some  extremely  serious  problems  In  televi- 
sion news,  generated  by  our  coverage  of  riots 
and  civil  rights  and  violence  and  so  on.  We're 
coming  on  some  times  when  it's  going  to  be 
a  real  rocky  road.  People  are  laying  at  our 
feet  every  goddam  problem  that  exists  In  the 
world  today.  I  can't  agree  with  them.  I  can 
agree  with  damn  few  of  them,  as  a  matter 
of   fact,    but    they're   blaming    us.    and    we 
don't — ^in  my  estimation — have  the  spokes- 
men, or  rather  we  have  the  spokesmen  but 
we    don't    have    them    working,    telling    our 
side  of  the  story," 

Tho  Kalber  may  be  dissatisfied  with  his 
talks,  his  audiences  are  not  He  is  pretty  can- 
did with  them  and  never  condescending.  They 
feel  like  insiders  when  they  hear  the  story 
of  O'Connor's  boo-boo  and  when  Kalber 
mentions  Huntley  and  Brinkley.  And  they 
act  like  insiders  when,  for  example,  their 
questions  refer  coyly  to  '"another  network" 
instead  of  naming  it.  Then  you  also  have  to 
understand  what  It's  like  when  right  there 
in  the  same  church  basement  with  them, 
right  there  with  the  cotiee  urn  rumbling  and 
the  fan  humming  in  the  background,  stand- 
ing right  there  in  front  of  the  table  with 
the  paper  plates  and  plastic  forks  and  the 
cake  and  cookies  is  Floyd  Kalber.  I  mean 
Floyd  Kalber,  the  man  on  television  [  "We 
watch  your  show  every  night  and  we  Just 
love  It.  especially  that  funny  story  you  al- 
was  end  with.  .  .  .").  and  you  can  see  it  in 
their  eyes  and  In  the  way  they  sit  forward 
on  their  chairs:  He.  really  is  as  tall  and 
handsome  as  ue  appears  to  be  on  the  tube, 
and  his  voice  really  does  have  that  dry  and 
ironic  quality,  something  like  Brlnkleys  only 
you  don't  get  the  feeling,  as  you  sometimes 
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do  wttb  Brlnkley.  that  Kalber  Is  laughing 
at  you,  too.  and  the  man  Is  Just  so  totally 
masculine  that  ,  .  .  well,  even  around  the 
NBC  studios,  where  they  ought  to  be  used  to 
him  by  now,  some  of  the  girls  call  him 
"Freud  Kalber  ■• 

Even  Camllle,  his  secretary  for  a  year.  Is 
occasionally  surprised  by  the  appeal  of  the 
man.  There  was  the  day,  some  months  ago, 
when  her  engagement  was  mentioned  In  one 
of  the  gossip  columns  and  the  ofllce  phone 
rang  and  It  was  a  woman  calling  and  she 
congratulated  Camllle  and  ran  on  and  on 
about  how  wonderful  It  was  that  she  was 
going  to  be  married,  and  Camllle  recalls 
thinking.  "Now  Isnt  that  nice?"  But  then, 
almost  an  afterthought,  but  you  oould  tell 
that  It  was  the  whole  reason  for  the  call, 
the  woman  asked,  sort  of  edging  Into  It, 
"When  are  you  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  when  are  you 
leaiHng?" 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
C*  TI<E  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  1,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
accounts  of  extracurricular  activities  on 
the  part  of  some  in  Government  suggest 
possibly  a  set  of  guidelines  to  limit  vari- 
ous practices  Inconsistent  with  the  duties 
of  high  ofiBces.  The  most  recent  and 
widely  reported  case  is,  of  course,  that  of 
Justice  Abe  Portas.  Another  instance,  as 
reported  by  the  press.  Is  possibly  that  of 
former  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. George  Ball.  The  veteran  news- 
man. WlUard  Edwards,  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  September  29,  refers  to  an 
unsigned  letter  which  charged  that  Ball 
was  virtually  "moonlighting"  In  his  U.N. 
post  while  continuing  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  his  former  law  firm  and  a  well- 
known  banking  firm.  According  to  the 
Edwards  article,  a  private  and  unofficial 
inquiry  into  the  allegations  contained 
in  the  letter  was  discontinued  when  Ball 
resigned  from  his  U.N.  post. 

The  activities  of  Justice  Portas  alone 
indicate  that  perhaps  limitations  should 
be  set  by  Congress,  if  possible,  spelling 
out  minimum  restrictions  concerning  the 
separation  of  powers.  I  realize  that  this 
problem  has  been  with  us  since  the 
founding  of  this  Nation,  but  it  would 
seem  that,  for  instance,  cases  in  which  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  advises 
the  executive  branch  on  Government 
policies  should  be  eliminated. 

I  place  the  above-mentioned  article 
by  Wlllard  Edwards,  along  with  the 
August  7  article  from  the  Government 
Employees  Exchange  referred  to  in  the 
Edwards  article,  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  29.  19<S8| 

Halt     Probe    Into    Ball's    Connections — 

Stop  Qttekies  on  Resignation 

(By  Wlllard  Edwards) 

WASHtNOTON,  September  28. — When  Pres- 
ident Johnson  announced  the  surprise  resig- 
nation of  George  W.  Ball  as  chief  American 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  a  very  private 
and  unofficial  inquiry  on  Capitol  hill  came 
to   a   temporsury   halt. 

For  several  weeks,  a  group  of  senators  and 
representatives  has  been  cautiously  pursu- 
ing the  leads  furnished  by  an  informant 
pertaining  to  Ball's  alleged  retention  of  legal 
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and  banking  connections  while  he  served  as 
chief  United  States  representative  to  the 
UJ^. 

INQinST    la   SUSPENDED 

Now  that  Ball  has  quit  his  post  to  become 
a  foreign  policy  adviser  to  Vice  President 
Humphrey  in  his  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency, the  inquiry  has  been  suspended. 
There's  speculation,  however,  that  the  allega- 
tions may  eventually  become  public  under 
the  political  pressures  of  a  Presidential  cam- 
paign. 

Congressional  investigators  were  initially 
reluctant  to  explore  the  charges  because  the 
Informant  refused  to  identify  himself.  He 
apologized  for  his  anonymity  by  stating  that 
he  would  lose  his  employment  with  a  New 
York  and  Washington  law  Arm  If  his  Identity 
became  known. 

"Anonymous  letters  are  not,  and  rightly 
so,  usually  well  regarded,"  he  wrote  Sidney 
Goldberg,  editor  of  the  Government  Em- 
ployes' Exchange,  a  publication  for  federal 
workers.  "However,  I  have  no  choice  but 
to  address  myself  to  you  without  identifying 
myself." 

The  writer  said  he  was  addressing  Goldberg 
because  of  an  Aug.  7  article  In  the  govern- 
ment publication  stating  that  a  "working 
group"  in  the  government  was  conducting  a 
probe  of  Ball's  connections  ajid  that  "special 
reports"  were  being  prepared   for  Congress. 

The  letter  then  proceeded  to  outline 
charges  that  Ball  was  virtually  "moonlight- 
ing" in  his  U.N.  post  while  continuing  to 
serve  the  interests  of  his  former  law  firm 
and  a  well  known  international  banking 
Arm.  The  writer  indicated  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  detailed  legal  and  financial  transac- 
tions. 

Whether  or  not  the  contents  of  this  letter, 
copies  of  which  were  circulated  on  Capitol 
hUl.  were  known  to  Ball,  the  unusual  circum- 
stances surrounding  his  resignation  attracted 
interest. 

OPPOSED    NOMINATION 

Ball  was  first  named  to  the  U.N.  poet  April 
25.  The  Senate  on  May  13  confirmed  the 
nomination.  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  (R.,  S.C.) 
was  Joined  by  Sen.  John  J.  Williams  (R..  Del.) 
In  opposing  the  nomination.  They  agreed  that 
Ball's  past  record  as  under  secretary  of  state, 
especially  his  denial  of  knowledge  of  wire 
tapping  and  Internal  espionage  In  the  state 
department,  had  caused  them  to  lose  con- 
fidence In  his  veracity. 

There  was  no  record  vote,  however,  and 
only  a  few  senators  were  present  as  the  nom- 
ination was  confirmed  by  a  number  of  "ayes." 
with  Thurmond   and   Williams  voting  "no." 

On  Sept.  16.  President  Johnson  reappointed 
Ball  to  head  the  American  delegation  to  the 
23d  general  assembly  of  the  U.N.  Late  In  the 
afternoon  of  Sept.  25.  Sen  Mike  Mansfield 
(D.  Mont  I.  the  Senate  majority  leader,  in- 
terrupted the  debate  on  the  Abe  Fortas  nom- 
ination to  ask  routine  approval  of  a  batch 
of  diplomatic  nominations. 

BALL    ON    LIST 

Mansfield  did  not  inform  the  Senate  that 
Ball's  name  was  among  these  nominations, 
and  routine  approval  was  given  to  all  of  them 
with  the  presiding  officer  remarking  that 
they  had  been  confirmed  "without  objection." 

Less  than  24  hours  later.  President  Johnson 
summoned  newspaper  men  to  the  White 
House  to  inform  them  that  Ball  was  resign- 
ing to  Join  the  Humphrey  campaign.  At  a 
press  conference.  Ball  said  he  was  "com- 
pelled by  conscience"  to  take  this  action. 

Both  the  President  and  Ball  emphasized 
that  the  resignation  was  prompted  by  Ball's 
fear  of  the  election  of  Richard  M.  Nixon,  the 
Republican  candidate  for  President.  Nixon, 
said  Ball,  was  not  a  man  In  whom  he  could 
have  confidence. 

Ball  said  his  decision  was  reached  while 
on  a  European  tour  recently,  and  that  he, 
upon  his  return,  discussed  his  resignation 
with  the  President,  Dean  Rusk,  and  Hum- 
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phrey.  They  worked  out  a  procedure  for  si- 
multaneous announcement  of  the  resignation 
and  appointment  of  a  successor,  James  Rus- 
sell Wiggins,  editor  of  the  Washington  Post. 

To  avoid  any  "misunderstanding  of  my 
motives,"  Ball  said,  he  would  not  accept  any 
post  in  a  Humphrey  administration,  and 
would  return  to  private  life  after  the  Novem- 
hcr  election. 

This  was  a  reference  to  repeated  reports 
that  Ball  would  be  secretary  of  state  if  Hum- 
phrey became  President.  Nomination  to  such 
a  post  would  require  Senate  confirmation, 
and  require  airing  of  the  allegations  which 
have  been  circulated  In  Congress. 

(Prom  the  Government  Employees 
Exchange,  Aug.  7,  1968] 
"Probe"  op  Ball,  Fortas  Begins — Working 
Group  To  Report  Findings  on   Interna- 
tional Connections  to  Congress 
A  crash  intelligence  research  "probe  "  to  as- 
certain  the   "international   interlocking  di- 
rectorate" and   the   practice  of   "cronyism" 
between  friends  of  Ambassador  George  Wild- 
man   Ball   and   Supreme   Court   Justice   Abe 
Porta*   has   been    launched   by   a   "working 
group,"  it  was  revealed  to  this  newspaper  on 
August  I. 

The  "probe"  followed  the  revelation  by 
The  Exchange  in  Its  July  24th  Issue  that.  If 
elected  President,  Hubert  Humphrey,  would 
appoint  Mr.  Ball  as  the  next  Secretary  of 
State,  to  succeed  Dean  Rusk. 

According  to  the  source  of  information, 
who  has  Important  political,  diplomatic  and 
banking  ties,  the  "probe"  Is  taking  the  form 
of  several  special  reports  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  Congress  when  It  reassembles  In  Sep- 
tember, following  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Party  conventions. 

ABE  fortas 
Mr.  Portas'  nomination  as  Chief  Justice  ot 
the  Supreme  Court  Is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  where  action 
was  blocked  in  the  last  days  of  the  Senate 
before  the  current  recess  by  a  "continuing 
objection"  on  the  Senate  floor  by  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond  to  any  Committee  meet- 
ings while  the  Senate  was  in  session,  Mr 
Thurmond  is  the  leading  opponent  of  Mr. 
Fortas'  nomination. 

GEORGE   BALL 

Readers  of  The  Exchange  will  recall  thai 
Senator  Thurmond  had  spoken  and  voted,  on 
May  13,  against  the  nomination  of  George  W. 
Ball  as  the  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations.  In  commenting  on  Mr.  Ball's 
role  In  the  perjury  case  of  three  State  De- 
partment officials  who  lied  under  oath  to 
members  of  the  Senate,  the  South  Carolina 
Senator  stated  that,  in  Mr.  Ball's  case,  "the 
effect  of  these  actions  is  to  condone  false- 
hood." 

LEHMAN   BROTHERS 

A  main  subject  of  the  "probe"  the  source 
stated,  was  the  international  and  national 
lobbying  activities  of  Lehman  Brothers  In- 
ternational, an  affiliate  of  the  banking  firm 
of  Lehman  Brothers.  The  ties  of  this  firm 
with  the  prestigious  law  firm  of  Arnold,  Por- 
ter and  Fortas  are  now  under  investigation, 
especially  because  of  Important  tax  Issues 
handled  personally  by  Mrs.  Carolyn  Agger 
Portas  and  her  previous  association  with 
Sheldon  S,  Cohen,  a  former  partner  now  on 
leave  of  absence  from  the  firm  to  serve  as 
Commissioner  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service, 

"DIRECTORATE" 

Even  more  Important,  the  source  claimed, 
were  the  ties  of  Lehman  Brothers  to  the  law 
firm  of  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  and  Ball  with 
offices  In  Washington,  New  York,  Parts  and 
Brussels.  According  to  the  source,  informa- 
tion has  been  developed  that  ~  the  firm  has 
carried  out  important  political  assignments 
for  the  State  Department  and  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  The  "banking,  diplo- 
matic, espionage  and  political  Interlocking  dl- 
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rectorate"  constituted  by  this  firm  Is  "per- 
haps without  precedent  In  American  history." 
the  source  stated.  The  firm  of  Cleary,  Gott- 
lieb. Steen  and  Ball,  has  ties  to  the  principal 
International  copper  producers  and  to  ura- 
nium and  diamond  mining,  the  sources  re- 
vealed. 

ADAM  TARMOLINSKT 

Also  included  In  the  series  of  studies  Is  the 
case  of  Adam  Yarmollnsky,  formerly  the  prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  International  Security  Affairs  and,  be- 
tween 1951-1956.  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Friendly  and  Ball,  the  name 
under  which  Mr.  Ball's  firm  appeared  at  the 
tune. 

RAYMOND  LOUGHTON 

The  role  of  the  "removal."  by  transfer,  of 
Security  Officer  Raymond  A.  Loughton  from 
the  Department  of  Defense,  following  his 
refusal  to  give  a  security  clearance  to  Mr. 
Yarmollnsky  has  never  been  clarified.  Fol- 
lowing his  departure  from  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Mr.  Loughton  was  hired  by  Otto  P. 
Otepka.  then  the  Department  of  State's  top 
Security  Officer,  as  a  Security  Evaluator  for 
the  Department.  Subsequently,  when  Mr. 
Otepka  came  under  attack  following  his  re- 
fusal to  clear  Walt  Whitman  Rostow,  Mr. 
Loughton  was  "persuaded"  to  take  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  Foreign  Service,  where  he 
has  been  serving  abroad  in  a  "secondary  ad- 
ministrative Job"  not  related  to  his  previous 
career  as  a  Security  Evaluator. 

MISSING    NAZI    FILES 

.\sked  whether  the  "intelligence  research 
probe"  would  also  look  into  the  case  of 
•selected  out"  Foreign  Service  Officer, 
Stephen  A.  Koczak,  the  source  stated  that 
the  Investigators  are  interested  In  that  case 
only  Insofar  as  It  touched  on  national  secu- 
rity matters,  most  especially  In  the  disappear- 
ance of  captured  Nazi  and  German  govern- 
ment files  on  international  banking  and  in- 
vestment firms  and  export  and  import  com- 
panies. In  elaboration,  the  source  stated  that 
It  has  now  been  definitely  established  that 
large  sections  of  captured  Nazi  files  on  the 
relations  of  German  and  Nazi  bankers  and 
industrialists  with  American  and  British 
counterparts  have  "vanished."  Some  of  the 
missing  files  Include  those  on  Nazi  industrial 
leaders  who  were  Interviewed  In  the  Stimmer 
of  1945  by  a  team  headed  by  the  US,  Stra- 
tegic Bombing  Survey  whose  Director  was 
George  Ball,   the   Informant  said, 

BOMBING    SURVEY 

The  "probe"  Is  evaluating  the  connections 
of  Lehman  Brothers  in  the  U.S.  Strategic 
Bombing  Survey,  and  of  the  influence  of 
Mrs.  Helen  Buttenwleser,  the  niece  of  Herbert 
Lehman,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  firm. 
Mrs.  Helen  Buttenwleser,  a  lawyer,  was  the 
attorney  for  Alger  Hiss  during  the  trial  that 
resulted  In  his  conviction  for  perjury.  Her 
husband  was  appointed  Deputy  U.S.  High 
Commissioner  for  Germany,  serving  under 
John  J.  McCloy,  and.  In  the  latter's  fre- 
quent absences  from  Germany,  was  Acting 
High  Contunlssloner. 

HOWARD    TRIVERS 

Among  the  missing  files  In  which  the 
"working  party"  Is  Interested,  the  source 
added,  was  the  one  maintained  by  the  Nael 
Party  and  German  government  on  Foreign 
Service  Officer,  Howard  Trlvers,  currently  the 
American  Consul  General  In  Zurich,  Swit- 
zerland. Readers  of  this  newspaper  will  recall 
that  Mr.  Trlvers,  together  vrtth  Ambassador 
E.  Allen  Llghtner,  and  Foreign  Service  Of- 
ficer, Thomas  A.  Donovan,  had  been  Identi- 
fied by  "selected  out"  foreign  Service  Officer 
Stephen  A.  Koczak  as  a  party  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  original  pages  of  Mr.  Koczak'a 
efficiency  report  and  the  substitution  of 
forged   and   backdated   substitute   pages.   A 
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brother  of  Mr.  Trlvers,  Paul,  has  been  Identi- 
fied by  witnesses  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  who  was  active  In  Hollywood 
both  during  and  immediately  after  World 
Warn. 

THOMAS    DONOVAN 

Mr.  Donovan  has  been  identified  In  a  re- 
port, issued  by  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee,  as  Involved  in  the  socalled 
"Warsaw  Sex  and  Spy  Scandals."  As  readers 
will  recall,  Mr.  Donovan  was  transferred 
from  Warsaw.  Poland,  under  orders  to  leave 
that  post  following  the  revelations  of  his 
Involvement  with  Polish  movie  "starlets" 
later  identified  as  espionage  agents  of  the 
Polish  Communist  government.  Subse- 
quently, m  Berlin,  he  became  Mr.  Koczak's 
superior  and  wrote  the  controversial  efficiency 
report  which  Mr.  Koczak  claims  contains 
backdated  and  substituted  pages. 
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Robert  W.  Kastenmeier.  statement  of  finan- 
cial condition,  September  30,  1968 — Con. 

Miscellaneous  assets :  Deposits 
with  U.S.  civil  service  retirement 
fund  through  Sept.  30,  1968, 
available  only  In  accordance 
with  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions   $18,649.64 

Cash  surrender  value  of  life  In- 
.surance  policies : 

On  the  life  of  Robert  W None 

On  the  life  of  Dorothy  C-. 544.00 


Automobiles : 
1963  Oldsmoblle. 
1965  Chevrolet... 


850.  00 
960.00 


Total 1,800.00 

Total  assets 59,531.59 

Liabilities   None 


STATEMENT  OF  PERSONAL  FINAN- 
CIAL CONDITION 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  2,  1968 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
following  a  practice  adopted  in  1963  and 
repeated  in  the  succeeding  years,  I  am 
placing  In  the  Record  today  my  annual 
statement  of  personal  financial  condi- 
tion. In  so  doing,  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
briefly  what  I  have  said  in  the  past  in 
the  House,  and  in  reports  to  constituents 
of  "Wisconsin's  Second  Congressional 
District.  A  personal  financial  disclosure 
would  be  a  helpful  requirement  for  all 
Members  of  Congress,  and  holders  of 
high  elective  office  in  terms  of  public 
confidence.  Only  in  such  a  way  will 
conflict-of-lnterests  questions  be  best 
satisfied. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  congres- 
sional reform  bill  does  not  include  a  re- 
quirement for  public  disclosure.  I  would 
hope  that  ultimately  both  Houses  of 
Congress  would  adopt  a  standing  rule 
providing  a  periodic  report  of  outside 
interests  and  Income,  and  the  question 
of^a  disclosure  rule  should  be  one  of 
the  first  items  of  business  for  the 
91st  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  personal  statement 
follows  hereunder: 

Robert  W.  Kastenmeier.  Statement  of  Finan- 
cial Condition,  September  30, 1968 
Cash  on   account  with   the   Ser- 
geant at  Arms  Bank,  House  of 

Representatives    $3,949.84 

Rlggs  National  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 

Checking   account 1,080.00 

Savings  account 1,500.00 

National    Bank    of    Washington: 

Savings  account 1,200.00 

Securities    None 

Residential    real    estate:     House, 
Arlington,  "Va.: 

Purchase   price 28,000.00 

Less  mortgage 16,641.89 

Equity  - - 11,358.11 

Lot   14.750.00 

Household  goods  &  mlscellaneotis 
personalty - 4,800.00 


Income  for  calendar  year  1967,  ex- 
cluding congressional  salary 
and  expenses: 

Speaking,      honorariums      and 

travel 235.73 

Book  royalties 77.92 


Total 


313.65 


POSTMASTER     GENERAL     WATSON 
DEDICATES  DANIEL  BOONE  STAMP 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  2,  1968 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  issued  another 
excellent  stamp,  the  Daniel  Boone  com- 
memorative stamp.  Appropriate  dedica- 
tion ceremonies  were  held  September  25 
at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  with  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral W.  Marvin  "Watson  as  the  principal 
speaker. 

In  his  remarks.  Postmaster  Genersil 
"Watson  dealt  in  some  detail  with  the 
folklore  of  our  Nation's  frontiersmen. 

Following  is  the  Postmaster  General's 
text: 
Address  by  Postmaster  General  Watson 

I  am  delighted  to  share  this  Important 
ceremony  today. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  dedications  of 
new  postage  stamps  are  significant. 

They  are  significant  because  they  enable 
our  nation  to  Join  together  and  say  "thank 
you"  to  those  great  figures  of  our  past  who 
have  built  this  country,  who  have  created  a 
civilization  from  the  wilderness,  and  who 
have  through  their  deeds  and  their  Ideas, 
molded  our  American  character. 

Social  scientists  are  becoming  Increasingly 
aware  of  the  Importance  of  folklore — mythol- 
ogy If  you  please — to  the  spirit  of  a  nation. 

A  folklore  rich  with  stories  of  seemingly 
average  men  becoming  heroes  through  meet- 
ing great  challenge,  of  Impossible  dreams 
fulfilled,  of  bravery  In  the  face  of  discour- 
agement and  scorn — this  kind  of  folklore  Is 
as  Important,  and  perhaps  more  Important, 
to  a  nation  as  fertile  field,  efficient  factories, 
rich  resources. 

And  vrtthout  doubt  our  nation  is  blessed 
with  this  kind  of  folklore. 

Central  among  the  heroes  of  our  land,  al- 
ways fascinating  to  young  and  old  alike.  Is 
the  frontiersman  and  the  pioneer. 

Man  against  the  wUderness. 

Man  against  hostile  Indians. 

Man  battling  loneliness,  and  privation. 
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Man  on  bis  own  .  .  .  pitting  the  power  of 
bis  mind,  the  strengtb  of  bla  body,  tbe  force 
of  bis  will,  against  all  that  could  be  flung 
against  him  by  nature  and  by  other  men. 

Tbe  Idea  still  tbiills,  still  Inspires,  still 
makes  ua  a  bit  wistful  too. 

For  the  folklore  of  the  frontiersman  Is  so 
mucb  a  part  of  our  character  that  we  cannot 
but  be  a  bit  envlovm  of  men  such  as  Daniel 
Boone — who  had  the  opportunity,  now  gone 
forever,  of  breaking  through  Into  virgin 
lands,  of  at  least  claiming  a  farm  and  build- 
ing a  homestead,  and  at  most  founding  a 
new  State  and  finding  great  wealth. 

We  can  envy  hUn  .  .  .  and  we  certainly 
must  praise  blm  .  .  .  for  his  contribution  far 
overshadows  the  blazing  of  trails,  tbe  found- 
ing of  settlements.  His  contribution,  and  that 
of  other  men  of  the  "long  hunt"  and  tbe 
uncharted  trail  was  the  creation  of  a  form 
of  government. 

For.  my  frlrnds.  our  democracy  was  not 
the  product  ol  some  theory. 

It  was  not  the  result  of  men  pouring 
through  dusty  books  in  search  of  a  form  of 
government. 

Not  at  all.  Our  democracy  came  out  of  tbe 
American   forest. 

Our  ^9piocracy  gained  strength  each  time 
It.  touchsd  the  frontier. 

Our  democracy  was  built  by  the  men  who 
forced  that  frontier  ever  Westward. 

To  the  frontier,  to  the  Darnel  Boones  of  our 
blstory,  this  nation  owes  its  characteristics  of 
self-reliance,  of  courage,  alertness,  obstinate 
endurance,  friendliness,  democratic  In- 
formality. 

And  there  were  other  traits  as  well  being 
produced  In  the  chemical  laboratory  that  was 
the  frontier-forest. 

For  Daniel  Boone  was  capitalist  a«  well  as 
explorer. 

Many  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  he 
sought  to  produce  wealth  as  well  as  food  from 
the  business  end  of  bis  PennsylvarUa  rifle. 

A  season's  hunting  might  produce  suffi- 
cient deer  hides  and  other  pelts  ..  to  re- 
turn the  hunter  fifteen  hundred  or  more 
dollars  ...  an  Immense  sum  of  money  for 
those  days,  and  sufficient  to  procure  a  good 
portion  of  the  best  land. 

So  the  Idea  of  Individual  initiative  ...  or 
private  enterprise  If  you  will.  .  .  .was  also 
strong  In  those  pioneers.  They  were  the  risk 
takers,  they  were  men  on  their  own.  seeking 
their  own  fortunes,  content  with  finding  and 
fighting  for  their  own  destiny. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  frontiersmen  such  as  Daniel 
Boone. 

They  sought  wealth,  they  sought  adven- 
ture, they  sought  a  new  land  where  they 
might  live  In  freedom  and  build  lives  un- 
restricted by  prejudice.  These  they  sought. 
And  these  they  found. 

But  they  found  far  more  too— the  key  to 
the  character  of  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth.  And  through  our  example,  the  success 
story  of  America,  we  have  in  turn  radiated 
our  Ideas  and  our  methods  to  peoples 
throughout  the  globe.  Even  our  enemle«  try 
to  Imitate  us. 

The  slogan  of  one  Communist  nation  sums 
It  up  pretty  well. 

Children  are  asked.  "What  Is  tbe  United 
States  like?" 

They  answer.  "A  capitalist  country  where 
millions  are  unemployed  and  starving." 

Then  tbe  next  question — "And  what  Is  the 
goal  of  our  country?" 

"To  catch  up  with  and  overtake  tbe  United 
States." 

Our  country  has  served  the  world  as  a  bea- 
con and  an  Inspiration. 

And  it  has  done  so  because  men  like  Daniel 
Boone  helped  form  us  Into  the  most  dynamic, 
creative,  people  this  tired  old  world  has  ever 
seen. 

So  that  is  why  I  am  proud  and  pleased  to 
dedicate  this  stamp. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  win  serve  to  remind  many  millions  of  our 
fellow  cltlzexu  of  the  source  of  their  great- 
ness, of  the  underground  spring  that  has 
fed  the  American  spirit  for  more  than  two 
centuries. 

Unfortunately,  the  story  of  Daniel  Boone 
reminds  us  of  another  element  in  our  history. 

In  our  press  toward  the  future,  in  our 
drive  toward  greater  achievement,  we  too 
often  forget  those  who  have  built  our  nation, 
we  too  often  fall  to  accord  a  full  measure 
of  honor  and  reward  to  those  who  deserve 
honor  and  reward. 

In  his  lifetime  Daniel  Boone  did  much  to 
open  up  this  land.  He  explored  the  country 
alone,  established  the  boundaries,  persuaded 
hostile  Indians  to  make  a  treaty,  opened  the 
Wilderness  road,  tended  the  wounded,  stood 
firm  when  things  looked  darkest. 

But  when  Kentucky  was  flnally  safe  for 
settlement  .  .  .  many  were  handsomely  re- 
warded with  land.  But  Daniel  Boone  was  not 
among  them. 

We  are  a  great  people  .  .  .  but  too  often  a 
forgetful  people. 

And  I  think  that  quality  of  forgetfulness 
lingers  with  us  yet. 

For  example,  far  too  many  Americans  have 
succeeded  in  forgetting  tbe  enormous  and 
unique  contributions  to  this  country  made 
by  our  President. 

As  did  Boone.  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  has 
struck  out  across  uncharted  lands,  and 
tamed  once  forbidden  territory. 

In  tbe  field  of  education,  he  Is  responsible 
for  more  laws  and  programs  to  provide  Fed- 
eral aid  .  .  .  than  all  other  Presidents  put 
together. 

And  yet.  though  there  are  thousands  of 
elementary  and  secondary  students  here  in 
Frankfort  .  .  .  and  Louisville  .  .  .  and  Lexing- 
ton .  .  .  and  Owensboro  .  .  .  and  Bowling 
Oreen  .  .  .  and  in  every  town  and  hamlet  .  .  . 
who  are  gaining  greatly  from  the  President's 
accomplishment,  few  of  their  f>arents  know 
.  .  .  few  remember. 

In  the  area  of  medical  care,  to  mention 
but  one  of  the  many  areas  in  which  tbe  Presi- 
dent has  blazed  trails,  tens  of  thousands  of 
older  Kentucky  citizens  have  been  able  to 
get  the  treatment  they  need  ...  In  dignity 

.  .  and  without  erasing.  In  one  short  trip 
to  tbe  hospital,  savings  built  up  over  a  life- 
time. 

But  how  many  know  .  . .  how  many  remem- 
ber .  .  .  who  fought  for  the  medicare  pro- 
gram? Who  fought  for  it  and  succeeded  in 
making  it  the  law  of  the  land? 

Now  all  Americans  celebrate  the  achieve- 
ments of  Daniel  Boone. 

Now  too  many  Americans  forget  tbe 
achievements  of  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson.  Too 
many  forget  .  .  .  and  too  many  spend  their 
time  trying  to  tear  down  .  .  .  attacking  bim 
whenever  they  can. 

But  history  has  vindicated  Daniel  Boone. 
History  ha«  given  him  Its  verdict. 

And.  my  friends,  when  the  score  of  this 
Johnson-Humphrey  Administration  is  com- 
piled, when  the  deeds  are  separated  from  the 
words,  when  the  doers  are  divided  from  the 
carpers,  the  critics,  the  demonstrators,  the 
demagogues  .  .  .  then  we  will  see  the  verdict 
of  history  on  the  achievement  of  Lyndon 
Balnes  Johnson. 

I  think  that  verdict  will  not  be  too  long 
delayed  .  .  .  and  I  believe  that  many  of  us 
will  be  ashamed,  yes  ashamed,  when  we 
realize  the  true  magtiltude  of  his  accompUsh- 
ment,  when  we  measure  how  much  he  ha« 
done  to  make  this  land  better  and  safer. 

Just  as  Daniel  Boone  carved  his  name  and 
his  achievement  on  countless  trees  through- 
out this  State  and  other  parts  of  our 
land  ...  so  too  has  Lyndon  Johnson  carved 
bis  contribution  deeply  into  tbe  law  of  our 
land  .  .  to  make  this  nation  more  com- 
passionate .  .  more  able  to  respond  to  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  its  citizens. 

So.  I  have  another  reason  for  being  pleased 
at  this  stamp.  Through  this  postage  stamp 
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the  American  people  are  also  making  another 
gesture  toward  a  man  who  did  not  In  his  life- 
time receive  the  honors  be  deserved. 

I  recently  read  some  words  by  the  poet 
Thomas  Read  that  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you. 

"Boone,  the  pioneer."  Read  says,  "whose 
statue  In  the  eternal  niche  of  fame, 

"Leans  on  his  gleaming  rifle;  and  whose 
name 

"Is  carved  so  deep  in  the  Kentucklan  rocks. 

"It  may  not  be  effaced." 

My  friends,  I  am  certain  all  Americana  join 
you  in  applauding  this  stamp  .  .  .  one  more 
effort  to  assure  that  the  great  name  of  Daniel 
Boone  will  never  be  effaced  from  our 
land  .  .  .  Just  as  It  will  never  be  effaced  from 
the  rocks  and  spirit  of  Kentucky. 


RIGHT  TO  VOTE 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  2.  196S 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  long 
time,  I  have  believed  that  the  right  to 
vote  should  not  be  denied  to  those  in  the 
18-  to  21-year-old  age  bracket.  In  keep- 
ing with  this  belief,  I  introduced  on  Sep- 
tember 25.  1967,  a  resolution  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  calling  upon  the 
States  to  ratify  an  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  which  would  guarantee  that 
"no  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  is  18 
years  of  age  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  by  reason  of  age." 

At  present,  in  46  of  the  50  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  21  years  of  ape 
is  a  legal  requirement  for  voting.  In  those 
four  remaining  States,  a  lower  voting  age 
has  proved  very  successful. 

In  Kentucky — which  allows  18-year- 
olds  to  vote — 80  percent  of  those  in  the 
under  21  age  group  voted  in  a  typical 
election.  I  only  wish  that  the  rest  of  the 
electorate  exercised  their  right  to  vote  In 
such  large  numbers.  Even  in  presidential 
elections  it  has  been  found  that  only  60 
to  70  percent  of  the  eligible  voters  go  to 
the  polls. 

I  believe  that  the  young  people  of  this 
generation  are  better  prepared  educa- 
tionally for  political  responsibility  at  age 
18  than  were  Americans  of  previous  gen- 
erations. Year  after  year,  the  percentage 
of  our  people  who  have  received  at  least 
a  high  school  education  increases. 

Since  our  school  systems  today  place  a 
greater  emphasis  on  courses  in  American 
history  and  goverrmient,  the  average  stu- 
dent today  h&s  tremendous  interest  in 
the  goverrunental  process.  We  should  not 
allow  a  gap  of  about  3  years  before  being 
allowed  to  vote  after  high  school  gradua- 
tion. Such  a  delay  only  lessens  the  inter- 
est of  our  young  citizens  in  their  gov- 
ernment. 

The  1963  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Registration  and  Voting 
Participation  contended  that  there  was 
low  voter  participation  in  the  21  to  30 
age  group.  It  was  suggested  that  this 
situation  might  stem  from  the  fact  that 
"by  the  time  they  have  turned  21,  many 
young  people  are  so  far  removed  from  the 
stimulation  of  the  educational  process 
that  their  interest  in  public  affairs  has 
waned." 
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Youthful  voters  will  bring  a  fresh 
breeze  of  idealism  and  enthusiasm  to  the 
conduct  of  politics.  If  £inyone  doubts 
this,  let  him  only  i-emember  the  tremen- 
dous enthusiasm  that  the  1960  presiden- 
tial election  generated  among  our  youth. 
They  piovided  a  good  measure  of  the  zest 
exhibited  in  that  campaign. 

I  also  must  mention  the  traditional 


argument  that  those  who  are  old  enough 
to  fight  are  old  enough  to  vote.  It  seems 
to  me  that  both  fighting  and  voting  as- 
sume a  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility 
In  the  individual.  I  submit  that  our  18-, 
19-,  and  20-year-olds  have  displayed  a 
keen  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility 
when  it  comes  to  fighting  for  our  coun- 
try. This  is  particularly  true  in  Vietnam 


where  reports  of  military  commanders 
indicate  that  young  men  serving  today 
are  the  most  intelligent  and  responsible 
ever  to  have  served  our  country. 

And  so,  gentlemen,  I  feel  that  it  is 
time  that  we  tried  a  full  partnership  in 
voting  participation  between  the  experi- 
ence of  age  and  the  daring  vitality  of 
youth. 


SENATE— r/iursrfai/,  October  3,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis.  D.D..  pastor. 
Capitol  Hill  United  Methodist  Church, 
Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Gracious  God,  we  remember  with  hope 
the  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  "With  God 
all  things  are  possible." 

We  know  that  any  condition  can  be 
changed  by  faith  in  ourselves  and  our 
fellow  men  based  on  faith  in  Thee.  Thus, 
we  pray  for  the  healing  of  the  nations  of 
this  world. 

First,  we  pray  for  our  own  healing. 
Administer  to  us  a  love  that  will  prepare 
our  hearts  and  minds  to  help  and  un- 
derstand others.  Give  us  a  new  dose  of 
the  medicine  of  repentent  hearts  and 
humble  dependence.  May  we  feel  the  re- 
lief of  forgiving  grace  relieving  our 
troubled  conscience. 

Pour  upon  this  world  of  war  and  frus- 
tration the  balm  of  peace  from  the  source 
of  all  life — Thou  God,  the  ruler  and 
healer  of  us  all.  We  find  new  hope  when 
we  find  our  faith  in  Thee.  We  pray  in 
the  Master's  name.  Amen. 


morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  October  2. 1968,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomi- 
nations were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDE3^  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

•  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


COMMITTEE       MEETING       DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE 
UNITED   STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  press  release 
I  prepared  on  the  basis  of  the  letter  sent 
to  the  President  by  Mr.  Justice  Fortas 
requesting  the  withdrawal  of  his  nomi- 
nation as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  acceptance  of  that  letter 
by  the  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  necessity  on  the  part  of  Associate  Jus- 
tice Fortas  to  withdraw  his  name  is  regretta- 
ble and  unfortunate.  It  is  regrettable  be- 
cause Mr.  Fortas  was  not  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  have  his  name  considered  on  the  basis 
of  merit.  It  Is  unfortunate  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  denied  this  oppor- 
tunity. A  dangerous  precedent  has  beeh  in- 
stituted by  the  Senate  in  this  matter  which 
may  afflict  not  only  future  nominations  for 
the  Supreme  Court  but  all  other  Presidential 
appointments. 

In  a  Constitutional  sense  this  could  be  a 
sad  day  for  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers  as  it  has  been  maintained  since  the 
founding  of  tbe  nation. 

The  Leadership  understands  the  action  of 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas  and  respects  his  wishes. 
It  will  abide  by  his  request  and  the  Presi- 
dent's decision.  I  know  that  Mr.  Justice  For- 
tas will  continue  to  serve  the  nation  by 
giving  of  his  outstanding  qualities  and  ca- 
pabUlties  to  the  Supreme  Court  where  he  has 
already  served  with  distinction. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNIN9   BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  12  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA  AND  WESTERN 
SECURITY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  those  in   recent  years  who 


e  as  it   « 
wish  it    \ 
nilltary     \ 
en  very       ' 


argued  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  on  an 
irreversible  course  toward  more  moder- 
ate policies,  and  that  detente  was  here 
to  stay.  We  were  told  that  "the  cold  war 
is  history,"  that  "the  threat  of  military 
aggression  by  the  Communists  in  Europe 
has  all  but  vanished." 

As  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  know, 
I  have  not  shared  this  optimistic  view. 

But  whether  we  have  been  optimistic 
or  pessimistic  about  Russian  policy,  the 
brutal  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  has 
been  a  sobering  experience  for  all  of  us. 
It  evokes  memories  of  comparable  acts  In 
other  years — the  Nazi  military  occupa- 
tion of  Czechoslovakia  in  1938-39,  and 
the  Kremlin  takeover  of  Czechoslovakia 
in  1948. 

Our  task  now,  as  I  see  it.  is  to  keep  our 
eye  on  what  is  going  on  in  the  real  world, 
on  what  our  Soviet  adversary  Is  up  to, 
and  then  be  sure  we  undertake  appropri- 
ate actions.  i 

Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at  the  mili- 
tary situation  in  central  Europe  as  It 
actually  Is  today,  not  as  we  might 
were.  The  cold  fact  Is  that  the  military 
balance  in  central  Europe  has  been  very 
significantly  altered,  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  West. 

Within  the  past  2  months,  the  Soviets 
have  mobilized  several  hundred  thousand 
additional  men.  They  have  added  at  least 
10  combat-ready  divisions  to  the  forces 
they  previously  had  deployed  in  the  cen- 
tral European  area. 

The  U.SB.R.  has  brought  Into  being 
extensive  support  and  logistic  services  to 
sustain  the  forward  deployed  forces.  It 
has  established,  and  Is  exercising  on  a 
continuing  basis,  improved  and  expanded 
lines  of  communication  for  the  support 
of  military  operations  in  central  Europe. 

Moscow  has  undertaken  this  massive 
expansion  of  its  military  capability  in 
Europe  while  continuing  to  increase  the 
forces  deployed  along  the  Soviet  frontier 
with  China. 

The  Soviets  now  have  in  central 
Europe  the  largest  and  most  readily 
usable  combat  force  they  have  put  into 
the  field  since  World  War  n.  It  is  a  force 
that  has  the  capability  for  further  moves. 
And  there  Is  no  Indication  that  this  ex- 
panded force  is  soon  going  to  return 
home.  Even  now,  Soviet  troops  in  Czecho- 
slovakia are  preparing  winter  quarters. 

With  this  grim  picture  in  mind,  what 
can  we  say  about  Soviet  Intentions 
toward  Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  and  Aus- 
tria? At  this  stage.  I  do  not  think  any  of 
us  can  be  sanguine. 

Certainly  we  cannot  discount  the  dan- 
gers that  the  course  of  suppression  and 
counteraction  in  East  Europe  will  pro- 
duce new  crises  spilling  over  the  borders 
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of  East  European  states.  There  is  always 
the  possibility  that  Moscow  may  try  to 
restore  some  unity  to  the  Warsaw  Pact 
nations  by  manufacturing  a  major  crisis 
centered  on  Berlin  and  West  Germany. 

I  expect  to  see  some  repercussions  of 
recent  events  In  the  policy  councils  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  I  would  not  be  too 
surprised  at  some  shifts  in  the  Politburo 
that  could  portend  still  more  difficulties 
for  the  Western  nations.  There  are  al- 
ready some  indications  of  a  move  to  the 
right  within  the  Kremlin. 

Nor  Is  the  prospect  reassuring  In  the 
Middle  East  and  north  Africa.  WUl  the 
Soviet  leaders  seek  to  step  up  Arab- 
Israeli  tensions?  Will  they  promote 
greater  Algerian  pressure  on  its  neigh- 
bor states? 

Nor  does  the  bitter  rivalry  between 
Moscow  and  Peking  necessarily  presage 
less  troubles  for  the  free  world.  In  fact, 
China's  brand  of  communism  is  gen- 
erating pressures  on  Moscow  to  demon- 
strate its  own  forms  of  militancy.  And 
we  c^uu^ot  assume  that  Moscow  and 
Pekln&.are  headed  for  a  final  separation. 
Some  reconciliation  is  conceivable  in  the 
post-Mao  period. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  the  future 
is  filled  with  grave  uncertainties  and  con- 
tinuing perils  for  free  nations  and  the 
cause  of  individual  liberty.  It  was  difficult 
enough  to  do  business  with  the  U  S.S.R., 
to  identify  areas  of  shared  interests  and 
to  make  progress  in  those  areas,  before 
Czechoslovakia.  This  most  recent  demon- 
stration of  Soviet  suppression  surely 
does  not  make  our  problems  easier, 
n 

In  all  this  the  growing  productive 
power  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  factor  of 
great  significance.  With  its  large  com- 
mand economy  the  U.S.S.R.  can  now 
produce  across-the-board  capabilities 
that  enable  the  Kremlin  to  move  simul- 
taneously on  many  fronts:  increased 
consumer  goods  suid  services  for  Soviet 
citizens:  a  massive  space  program;  aid 
to  other  Communist  nations — including 
substantial  support  for  North  Vietnam: 
and  a  steady  rise  in  its  defense  budget, 
permitting  it  to  build  a  large  and  diversi- 
fied arsenal  of  sophisticated  weapons. 

Of  special  significance  is  Moscow's  for- 
midable drive  to  reach  a  level  of  nuclear 
parity  with  the  United  States.  This  Is 
a  very  serious  worry. 

The  Soviets  are  Increasing  their  ICBM 
force  at  a  very  fast  rate.  The  number 
of  operational  ICBM's  targeted  against 
the  United  States  has  nearly  tripled  in 
the  last  2  years.  The  evidence  I  have 
indicates  the  Soviets  will  have  rough 
parity  with  the  United  States  in  opera- 
tional land- based  missiles  within  a  year 
or  so,  and  that  they  intend  to  surpass 
us  in  numbers  of  ICBM's  shortly.  By 
the  mid-1970s,  about  80  percent  of  Soviet 
ICBM's  wiU  be  in  dispersed  single  silos; 
2  years  ago  the  bulk  of  the  force  was 
in  vulnerable  soft  sites  or  in  clustered 
silos.  Also,  the  larger  missile  payload  the 
Soviets  can  mount  on  their  bigger  ICBM's 
gives  them  the  capability  to  deploy 
higher  yield  nuclear  warheads  per  missile 
than  we  can. 

In  addition.  Moscow  has  in  full  swing 
the  production  of  the  new  16-tube  Po- 
laris-type submarine,  and  the  number  of 


submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles 
available  to  the  U.S.S.R.  in  mid-1970 
will  be  two  and  a  half  times  the  level  of 
1966.  It  is  likely  that  their  goal  Is  a  sea- 
borne nuclear  force  comparable  to  our 
own  Polaris  capability. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  leaders 
are  deploying  the  Galosh  defensive  mis- 
sile system  in  the  Moscow  area  and  our 
best  intelligence  is  that  they  are  continu- 
ing to  build  and  Improve  their  ballistic 
missile  defense. 

The  U.S.S.R.  is  also  making  heavy  in- 
vestments in  mobile  long-range  forces 
capable  of  conventional  operations  at  ex- 
tended distances  from  its  own  borders. 
Soviet  ships  are  no  longer  confined  to 
the  Russian  coastal  areas  of  the  Baltic 
{uid  Arctic  Oceans  and  the  Black  Sea; 
Moscow  has  boldly  extended  its  naval 
strength  Into  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  also  Into  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Even  when  the  Russians  have  been  in 
a  condition  vis-a-vis  the  West  of  ad- 
mitted inferiority  in  strategic  power  and 
in  mobile  long-range  capabilities.  Moscow 
has  periodically  pressed  forward  policies 
designed  to  extend  Its  infiuence  and  to 
push  history  along  the  path  of  Soviet  ex- 
pectations. One  recalls  the  repeated 
threats  to  the  freedom  of  Berlin,  the  Cu- 
ban missile  venture  and  now  the  ruthless 
subjugation  of  Czechoslovakia. 

In  past  Soviet  adventures,  the  strate- 
gic inferiority  of  Soviet  power  has  set 
limits  to  the  extent  of  the  risks  that 
Moscow  was  willing  to  run.  It  is  disquiet- 
ing to  contemplate  the  still  more  danger- 
ous range  of  risks  which  the  Kremlin 
might  accept  in  the  future  If  it  was  con- 
fident of  being  closer  to  an  equal- 
ity or  a  superiority  of  overall  deter- 
rent strength — however  that  is  measured 
in  terms  of  the  ratio  between  offensive 
and  defensive  nuclear  systems — and  also 
possessed  a  local  superiority  of  force  in 
the  area  of  intervention.  The  stage  would 
be  set  for  the  most  perilous  kind  of  con- 
frontations— showdowns  between  nuclear 
powers  in  which  Moscow  did  not  feel  fully 
deterred  by  our  nuclear  forces. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
dangerous  and  unpredictable  adversary. 
We  cannot  be  confident  that  a  Soviet 
Union  that  spearheads  a  flve-natlon  in- 
tervention in  Czechoslovakia  will  not  use 
military  force  in  pursuing  Its  objectives 
in  other  situations,  when  it  believes  this 
can  be  done  without  incurring  unaccept- 
able risks. 

In  the  wake  of  Czechoslovakia,  there  is 
no  excuse  for  any  American  to  ignore  the 
first  priority  of  American  policy.  And  the 
first  priority  in  this  uncertain  and  dan- 
gerous world  is  to  maintain  a  greater  nu- 
clear power  and  strength  than  the  Soviet 
Union.  Strategic  parity  with  the  Soviet 
adversary  is  not  good  enough.  The  sur- 
vival of  our  Nation  and  our  allies  In  free- 
dom depends  not  on  a  parity  of  nuclear 
power  but  on  a  margin  of  advantage  in 
nuclear  power  for  the  peace-keepers  over 
the  peace-upsetters. 

Our  aim  is  not,  of  course,  an  unlim- 
ited accumulation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Our  policy  should  be  to  create  and  main- 
tain a  relationship  of  nuclear  forces  fa- 
vorable to  the  deterrence  of  adventurism 
and  aggression. 


In  this  connection,  I  commend  Secre- 
tary Clifford  for  going  forward  with  the 
tests  of  the  MIRV  principle  and  for  pro- 
ceeding, without  delay,  in  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Sentinel  ABM.  Also,  given 
the  rapid  buildup  of  Soviet  offensive  nu- 
clear strength,  this  country  must 
promptly  provide  for  a  new  generation 
of  ICBM's  with  a  larger  payload  and  for 
more  advanced  Poseidon-type  nuclear 
submarines. 

in 

We  have  been  told  that  if  we  concede 
nuclear  parity  to  the  Soviets,  we  will  be 
in  a  better  position  to  persuade  the  Soviet 
Union  to  limit  or  reduce  their  nuclear 
arms.  I  do  not  accept  this  notion.  On  the 
contrary.  I  believe  the  Soviets  are  less 
likely  to  engage  in  productive  arms  limi- 
tation talks  if  we  let  our  margin  of  stra- 
tegic advantage  go  by  default.  All  of  us 
should  understand  by  now  that  the  way 
to  anoourage  a  reasonable  response  from 
Moscow  is  to  maintain  strong  positions 
which  make  negotiated  agreements  more 
attractive  to  them  than  continued  dis- 
agreements. 

Quite  obviously,  the  assault  on  Czecho- 
slovakia has  set  back  the  prospects  for 
top-level  East-West  discussions  on  the 
control  and  limitation  of  nuclear  offen- 
sive and  defensive  forces.  We  vsrlll  con- 
tinue to  hope  for  such  discussions — at  a 
proper  time  under  appropriate  circum- 
stances. 

If  and  when  such  arms  talks  material- 
ize, however,  we  and  our  allies  should  be 
prepared  to  bargain  toughly.  The  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  Soviet  economy  is 
not  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  Any  big  expenditures  on 
a  new  generation  of  nucletu-  weapons 
puts  greater  pressures  on  the  Soviet 
economy  than  on  ours  and  means  greater 
sacrifices  for  the  Russians  than  for  us. 
In  possible  negotiations  with  the  Soviets, 
we  should  not  give  up  the  idea  of  a  mar- 
gin of  safety  for  the  free  world  In 
nuclear  power. 

And  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Czech  in- 
vasion. I  hope  that  we  will  be  more  vigi- 
lant than  ever  in  insisting  upon  adequate 
safeguards  in  any  armaments  agree- 
ments we  may  negotiate  with  Moscow. 
What  we  and  our  allies  are  after  in  any 
arms  talks  with  the  U.S.S.R.  is  a  system 
of  limitation  and  control  of  armaments 
that  will  reduce  existing  risks  In  the 
world  without  Introducing  new  ones.  Ob- 
viously, we  should  avoid  entrusting  our 
security  to  any  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  that  are  not  self-enforcing, 
or  that  cannot  be  effectively  enforced  at 
every  stage. 

IV 

Mr.  President,  the  struggle  In  Vietnam 
is  very  important  and  clearly  requires 
much  of  our  natlonsd  thought  and  effort. 
We  want  to  end  not  just  the  bombing 
of  the  North;  we  want  to  end  the  war. 
We  are  trying  to  achieve  a  political  set- 
tlement on  honorable  terms  that  would 
DCt  Increase  the  danger  of  a  later,  larger 
conflict  in  Asia.  But  it  is  high  time  that 
we  In  this  country  again  gave  the  prob- 
lems of  Europe  the  close  and  sustained 
attention  they  deserve. 

The  North  Atlantic  area  is  still  the 
most  decisive  region  for  the  futiu-e  of 
this  Nation.  The  strength  and  mutual 
confidence  of  the  Atlantic  allies  are  the 
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single  most  important  safeguard  of  peace 
with  freedom  in  the  Western  World. 
It  is  of  fundamental  importance  that 
this  country  meet  its  responsibilities  in 
the  Atlantic  Alliance  with  the  mature 
judgment  that  marks  a  great  nation. 

Given  the  lightning-like  Czech  inva- 
sion, it  is  now  necessary  to  reexamine 
the  assumption  of  Western  defense  plan- 
ners that  there  would  be  early  "political 
warning"  of  a  Soviet  conventional  mili- 
tary move  against  NATO.  The  assump- 
tion of  early  warning — warning  that 
would  give  us  time  to  get  our  forces  back 
to  Germany — was  behind  the  decision 
announced  last  year  to  redeploy  35,000 
U.S.  NATO-assigned  troops  from  Ger- 
many to  the  United  States.  Also,  NATO's 
heavy  reliance  on  mobilization  arrange- 
ments has  been  justified  on  the  ground 
that  there  would  be  ample  political  warn- 
ing of  attack. 

Yet  in  the  Czech  crisis,  until  the  mo- 
ment of  assault,  the  political  signals  from 
Moscow  were  at  best  ambiguous.  The  So- 
viet leaders  used  Warsaw  Pact  maneu- 
vers to  conceal  plans  for  the  invasion. 
The  discussions  Inside  the  Kremlin  were 
secret  and  thoroughly  guarded.  The  flve- 
natlon  move  on  the  morning  of  August  21 
took  almost  everybody  by  surprise. 

With  the  military  balance  in  central 
Europe  now  slgnlflcantly  changed  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  West.  It  makes 
no  sense  to  talk  about  any  early  reduc- 
tion in  the  ready  combat  capability  of 
NATO  forces  in  Europe.  All  NATO  mem- 
bers should  stop  discussing  cutbacks  and 
redeployments  and  start  preparing  to 
carry,  for  as  far  ahead  as  one  can  see, 
their  full  share  in  the  forward  defense 
of  Europe. 

As  a  starter,  the  proposed  reductions 
In  force  contributions  by  certain  Euro- 
pean governments  and  by  Canada  should 
be  suspended  and  concrete  steps  should 
be  taken  by  our  NATO  partners  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  readiness  of 
their  NATO-assigned  forces.  For  our 
part,  we  should  move  promptly  to  bring 
American  combat  units  in  Europe  up 
to  full  strength,  return  needed  special- 
ists and  longer  experienced  officers,  and 
Increase  the  scale  and  quality  of  U.S. 
troop  training  and  maneuvers  in  Europe. 
Looking  ahead,  we  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect our  European  allies  to  share  more  of 
the  common  load  in  the  defense  of  Eu- 
rope. What  is  needed  is  a  NATO  program 
for  the  orderly  and  fair  adjustment  over 
a  period  of  years  of  burden  sharing 
among  all  the  Atlantic  allies.  This  task 
is  at  the  heart  of  effective  force  plan- 
ning under  the  North  Atlantic  CoimcU 
and  its  Defense  Planning  Committee. 
I  believe  it  is  time  for  a  European  Ini- 
tiative to  get  such  a  NATO  program 
underway. 

V 

Mr.  President,  the  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia  may  clear  the  air  In  an- 
other resiaect.  We  are  often  told  to  cut 
back  key  defense  programs  because  they 
divert  funds  from  urgent  homefront 
tasks.  Certainly,  the  attack  on  poverty 
and  the  drive  to  overcome  the  remaining 
barriers  to  full  and  equal  participation 
In  American  life  of  all  our  citizens  are 
urgent.  I,  for  one,  am  no  recent  convert 
to  this  point  of  view.  Over  the  years  I 


have  sponsored  and  fought  for  liberal 
legislation  to  improve  the  plight  of  the 
poor,  to  protect  the  health  of  all  our  peo- 
ple, and  to  open  up  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  every  American  child.  We 
should  do  many  more  things  for  justice 
and  fairness  at  home.  We  will.  But  make 
no  mistake  about  it:  we  will  not  be  able 
to  keep  building  a  better  America  at 
home  imless  we  also  attend  to  our  fun- 
damental security  requirements  abroad. 

A  sound  national  policy,  of  course, 
rests  on  an  understanding  that  the 
Nation's  resources  are  limited.  Our 
capabilities  must  be  committed  with 
discrimination  and  prudence. 

But  unless  Americans  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  responsibilities  of  a  great 
Nation  in  the  fateful  and  difficult  years 
ahead,  the  problems  can  become  worse 
and  worse  and  the  international  crises 
finally  unmanageable. 

Winston  Churchill  said  the  right  words 
to  us: 

The  price  of  greatness  Is  responsibility. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  highly  corrmiend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  for  his 
thoughtful  speech.  It  presents  for  all 
of  us  a  serious  challenge. 


law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
of  certain  aliens,  together  with  statements 
of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (with  accompany- 
ing i>aper8);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Third  Preference  and  Sixth  Preference 
ct-assmcations  for  certain  aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Ser\'lce,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
under  the  authority  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 115,  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  May 
19,  1967,  appoints  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper  1  to 
the  14th  meeting.  Commonwealth  Par- 
liamentary Association,  to  be  held  at 
Nassau,  BahamEus,  on  October  30  through 
November  7, 1968. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate   the   following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
Manual  for  CotrRXS-MARTiAL.  Uniteb  States, 
1969 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  Federal  Register's  repro- 
duction of  the  text  of  the  new  Manual  for 
Courts-Martial,  designated  formally  as  "Man- 
ual for  Courts-Martial,  United  States.  1969" 
(with  an  accompanying  document);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Air  Force  Militaby  Construction 
Contracts  Awarded  Without  Formal  Ad- 
vertisement 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
transmitting,  p\irsuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Air  Force  military  construction  contracts 
awarded  by  the  Department  without  formal 
advertisement  for  the  period  January  1,  1968, 
through  June  30,  1968  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 

Aliens 
Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 


PETI-nONS   AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"S.J.  Res.  10,  SD.  1 
"Joint  resolution  urging  the  United  States 
Congress  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedule  of 
the  United  States  to  accord  to  the  Trust 
Territory  the  same  tariff  treatment  as  is 
provided  for  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States 

"Whereas,  favorable  tariff  treatment  for 
tlie  Trust  Territory  on  products  exported  to 
the  United  States  will  further  economic 
progress  and  development  throughout  the 
whole  Trust  Territory;  and 

"Whereas,  the  economy  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory will  greatly  benefit  from  any  favorable 
tariff  treatment  for  products  expKJrted  to  the 
United  States;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia,  Fourth  Regular  Session, 
1968,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring, that  the  Congress '  of  the  United 
States  be  and  Is  hereby  requested  and  urged 
to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United 
States  to  accord  to  the  Trust  Territory  the 
same  tariff  treatment  as  is  provided  for  in- 
sular possessions  of  the  United  States:  and 
"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Joint  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  to  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  Mi- 
cronesia; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

"S.J.  Rbs.  22 
"Joint  resolution  respectfully  requesting  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  allow  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  to  appropriate  federal  grant 
funds  annually  made  available  to  the  trust 
territory  for  Its  administration  and  opera- 
tion and  funding  of  essential  public 
services 

"Whereas,  on  September  28.  1964,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  promulgated  Secre- 
tarial Order  No.  2882,  as  amended,  creating 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia  and  granting  to 
it  certain  legislative  authority;  and 

"Whereas,  Section  5  of  the  said  Order  limits 
the  power  of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  to 
appropriate  revenues  raised  pursuant  to  the 
tax  laws  and  other  revenue  laws,  thus  plac- 
ing federal  grants  from  the  United  States 
Congress  for  the  administration  of  the  Trust 
Territory  outside  the  scope  of  Its  flscul  pow- 
ers; and 

"Whereas,  since  the  United  States  provides 
the  bulk  of  funds  required  to  administer  the 
Trust  Territory,  the  limited  funds  available 
for  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  to  appropri- 
ate for  projects  and  services  needed  by  the 
people    invariably    go    to    finance    marginal 
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projects  and  a«rv1c6a  Inasmuch  as  the  more 
Important  projects  and  services  have  been 
funded  by  the  United  States:  and 

"Whereas  the  vital  source  of  power  of  any 
legislative  body  is  its  control  of  the  purse, 
and  no  legislature  can  be  bypassed  on  the 
vital  point  of  budgetary  responsibility  and 
continue  to  command  public  respect  and 
confidence:  thus,  in  the  case  of  the  Congress 
of  Micronesia,  the  lack  of  control  of  the 
purse  for  the  Trust  Territory  lends  a  certain 
aura  of  unreality  to  its  deliberations:  now, 
therefore, 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Mlcrone?la.  Fourth  Regular  Session, 
1968,  the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring, that  the  United  States  Congress  be  and 
Is  hereby  respectfully  requested  to  allow  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia  to  appropriate  federal 
grant  funds  annually  made  for  the  admin- 
istration, operation,  and  funding  of  essen- 
tial public  utilities  and  services;  and 

"Bt  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  be  and  Is  hereby  respectfully 
requested  to  amend  Interior  Secretarl:^!  Order 
No.  2882.  as  amended,  to  provide  that  the 
Congreas  of  Micronesia  shall  have  the  power 
to  appropriate  federal  grant  money  made 
available  for  the  Trust  Territory:  and 

"Be  Itturther  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this-  Joint  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  High  Commissioner 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands." 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare: 

"S.J.  Rxs.  40 
"A   Senate    joint   resolution   requesting   the 
United    States   Congress   to   continue   the 
application  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act   (Public  Law  89-10)    to 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
"Whereas,  the  Ellementary  and  Secondary 
Education    Act    (also   known   as    PL  89-10) 
enacted   by   the  United   States   Congress  in 
1965  was  extended  to  include  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  on  an  equal  basis 
with  the  st:itee  and  territories  of  the  United 
States:  and 

"Whereas.  In  excess  of  $1,000,000  per  year 
has  been  made  available  for  educational  de- 
velopment In  the  Trust  Territory  by  virtue  of 
the  Act;  and 

"Whereas,  by  providing  these  funds  the 
United  States  Congress  has  recognized  the 
ability  of  the  Government  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory to  provide  leadership  In  the  educa- 
tional development  of  Micronesia;  and 

'Whereas,  there  is  a  probability  that  the 
United  States  Congress  will  eliminate  Trust 
Territory  participation  In  ESEA  In  Fiscal  Year 
1970:  now.  therefore. 

•Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia.  Fourth  Regular  Session, 
1968,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring, that  expressions  of  appreciation  be 
extended  to  the  Con^^ess  of  the  United  States 
for  having  included  the  Trust  Territory  In 
the  above  mentioned  Act;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  State*  be  and  Is  hereby  respect- 
fully requested  to  continue  this  valuable  as- 
sistance to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands:  and 

'Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  Congress." 

A  r«Bolutlon  adopted  by  the  city  council. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  remonstrating  against  pro- 
pcMd  legislation  relating  to  the  taxation  of 
certain  bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

A  letter.  In  the  natxire  of  a  petition,  from 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Hubbard  of  Vacavllle.  Calif.,  remon- 


strating against  the  action  taken  in  regard 
to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Fortaa  to  be  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court;  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rule?  and  Administration, 
with  an  amendment: 

S.  Res.  397.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  a  study  entitled  "Aspects  of 
Intellectual  Ferment  and  Dissent  In  the  So- 
viet Union"  (Rept.  No.  1611). 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments: 

3.  2969.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David  E. 
Alter  ni.  and  his  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David 
E.  Alter.  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  1613). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  In  executive  session, 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

James  Russell  Wiggins,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  the  Representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  United  Na- 
tions with  the  rank  and  status  of  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary,  and  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  Security  CouncU  of  the  United 
Nations: 

James  Russell  Wiggins,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  be  a  Representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  23d  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; 

Brewster  C.  Denny,  of  Washington,  to  be  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  23d  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations; 

Raymond  D  Nasher.  of  Texas,  to  be  an  al- 
ternate representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  23d  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations:  and 

Marvin  L.  Warner,  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  alter- 
nate representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  23d  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
also  report  favorably  two  nomination 
lists  in  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. Since  these  names  have  previously 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  printing 
them  on  the  Executive  Calendar.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  in- 
formation of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  He  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows : 

Charles  C.  Carson,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  sundry  other  persons,  for  pro- 
motion and  appointment  in  the  Diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service;  and 

Burnett  F.  Anderson,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  sundry  other  persons,  for 
promotion  and  appointment  In  the  Diplo- 
matic and  Foreign  Service. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce : 

William  F.  Nettell.  and  sundry  other  offl- 
cers,  for  promotion  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia: 

Andrew  McCaughrln  Hood,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  chief  judge  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  ol  Appeals. 


Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  4127.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  series  of  {>ostage  stamps  In  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
completion  of  the  first  transcontinental  rail- 
road at  Promontory.  Utah;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.  4128.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  under 
separate  headings.) 

By  Mr  MONDALE: 

S.  4129.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfred  Har- 
rison, his  wife.  Ingrld  Gertrude  and  daughter. 
Kirsten  Viola,  and  son  Martin  Lenz;  and 

S.  4130.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Branko 
Colakovic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  JAVITS: 

S.  4131.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pros- 
perldad  (JoseL.)  Cabezon;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S.  4132.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ataullah 
Moshayedl;   and 

S.  4133.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Albert  W.  Small;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hansen)  (by  request): 

3.  4134.  A  bill  to  amend  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  act  of 
July  19.  1940  (64  Stat.  773),  to  encourage 
through  the  National  Park  Service  travel  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  INOUTE: 

S.  4136.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Antone  R 
Perrelra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

S.  4136.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  specifically  provide 
for  the  guarantee  of  loans  made  to  veterans 
to  purchase  dwellings  in  multlfamily  struc- 
tures which  are  owned  cooperatively  or  are 
condominiums;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


S.  4127— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  THE  ISSUANCE  OF 
SPECIAL  SERIES  OF  POSTAGE 
STAMPS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a 
special  postage  stamp  commemorating 
the  centennial  of  the  completion  of  the 
transcontinental  railroad  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed  and  appropriately  referred. 

This  historic  event  was  indeed  a  major 
turning  point  in  our  history.  We  became 
a  unified  nation,  bound  together  eco- 
nomically, culturally,  and  spiritually. 
Next  year  we  should  honor  and  remember 
this  great  event. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  O.  4127)  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  a  special  series  of  (>ostage 
stamps  in  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  completion  of  the  first 
transcontinental  railroad  at  Promontory, 
Utah,  introduced  by  Mr.  Moss,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  OflBce 
and  Civil  Service. 
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S  4128— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  COLORADO  BASIN 
PROJECT  ACT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Project  Act.  Public  Law  90- 
537,  which  would  permit  the  study  of 
water  importation  from  Canadian  or 
Alaskan  sources  into  the  Colorado  River 
Basin. 

At  the  time  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
project  bill  was  in  House-Senate  con- 
ference, a  provision  was  written  into  it 
prohibiting  for  10  years  even  a  recon- 
naissance study  of  the  feasibility  of  im- 
ix)rtlng  water  from  the  Columbia  River 
Basin,  where  water  is  surplus,  into  the 
Colorado  River  Basin,  where  water  is 
extremely  short. 

I  have  already  expressed  myself  very 
strongly  on  how  seriously  I  feel  this  will 
affect  the  future  of  my  State,  and  of 
other  Colorado  River  Basin  States. 

Now.  upon  examining  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Project  Act,  I  find  that  the 
conference  language  which  prohibits 
study  of  importation  from  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  probably  also  prohibits  the 
possibility  of  making  reconnaissance 
studies  on  the  importation  of  Canadian 
or  Alaskan  water  into  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  via  basins  which  lie  between  the 
Colorado  Basin  and  Canada. 

I  am  sure  this  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  conference  committee  in  drafting 
this  language,  because  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  studies  on  the  importation 
of  Canadian  or  Alaskan  waters.  The 
Columbia  River  Basin,  richly  endowed 
with  water  resources,  might  itself  at 
some  distant  time  want  to  turn  to  either 
Canada  or  Alaska  for  supplementary 
supplies  to  stabilize  flows  in  low  water 
|)eri(xis. 

In  the  meantime,  the  ban  could  have 
.serious  repercussions  in  the  Colorado 
River  Basin.  The  10-year  moratorium 
on  studies  on  transferring  water  into 
the  Colorado  from  the  Columbia  Basin 
lias  already  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  fu- 
ture prospects  for  this  area — including 
the  future  prospects  of  my  SUte  of 
Utah. 

We  must  have  more  water  to  survive. 
We  must  augment  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River— there  Is  not  enough 
'.vater  to  honor  all  of  the  treaty  and  com- 
pact commitments  to  Mexico  and  south- 
em  California  and  Nevada  and  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  and  Colorado  and  Wy- 
oming and  Utah.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  get  more  water  from  some  source,  and 
we  should  be  making  reconnaissance 
.'Studies  on  alternative  sources  now. 

Not  to  be  able  to  pursue  the  possibility 
of  importing  arctic  flowing  waters — 
waters  which  are  gushing  completely  im- 
used  to  the  sea— through  massive  trans- 
fers and  interbasin  exchange  would  be 
an  additional  setback  of  considerable 
prop>ortions. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinuously expanding  water  dialog  about 
Intercontinental  water  planning— about 
massive  transfers  and  interbasin  ex- 
change. 

This  dialog  has  not  only  centered 
on  the  North  American  Water  and 
Power  AlUance— the  NAWAPA— plan, 
which  is  an  American  plan,  and  which 
would  move  waters  from  Alaska  to  Mex- 


ico and  points  in  between,  but  on  a  num- 
ber of  Canadian  plans — the  Kierans 
plan,  the  Kuiper  plan,  the  Magnusson 
plan,  the  Tlnney  plan.  And,  of  course, 
there  are  some  additional  American 
plans  developed  more  recently.  Not  all  of 
these  plans  would  affect  the  Colorado 
River  Basin,  but  all  would  require  con- 
tlnentwide  feasibility  studies. 

As  the  principal  congressional  sponsor 
of  the  NAWAPA  plan,  I  have  been  to 
Canada  a  number  of  times  to  discuss  It 
and  other  plans  with  Canadian  officials 
and  water  experts.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  idea  of  approaching  our  water 
supply  problems  on  a  continental  basis 
has  great  appeal,  and  is  being  given 
widespread  attention  on  both  sides  of 
the  49th  parallel. 

The  time  has  passed  when  people  shrug 
off  discussions  of  intercontinental  water 
planning  with  the  observation  that  the 
United  States  would  get  all  of  the  bene- 
fits— and  Canada  would  come  off  with 
the  short  end.  Canada  now  recognizes 
that  water  can  be  marketed  to  the  United 
States  on  a  sustained  yield  bsisis.  and  at 
a  considerable  profit  to  the  Canadian 
provinces  involved.  In  other  words,  Can- 
ada would  not  deplete  its  water  supplies, 
and  could  make  good  profit  by  supplying 
us. 

We  must  not,  therefore,  tie  our  hands 
with  a  10-year  moratorium  on  inter- 
continental water  studies  by  placing  a 
ban  on  such  studies  in  any  comer  of  the 
United  States.  It  could  very  well  appear 
durine:  the  coming  10  years  that  it  would 
be  to  the  mutual  advtintage  of  both  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  to  look  into  the 
many  plans  which  have  been  suggested, 
and  to  make  full  feasibility  studies  of 
one  or  more  of  them. 

The  bill  I  am  offering  would  amend 
section  201  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project  Act  as  follows: 

That  section  201  of  title  11  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Project  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 
"except  that  this  proviso  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable with  respect  to  reconnaissance 
studies  of  any  plan  for  the  Importation  of 
water  into  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  if  the 
water  to  be  Imported  pursuant  to  such  plan 
Is  to  be  replaced  by  an  equal  amount  of 
water  Imported  from  Canadian  or  Alaskan 
sources  which  do  not  now  contribute  sup- 
plies to  any  basin  In  the  United  States  other 
than  the  State  of  Alaska." 

It  is  doubtftil.  of  course,  that  consid- 
eration can  be  given  to  this  bill  in  the 
remaining  days  of  the  90th  Congress, 
but  I  am  introducing  it  now  so  that  my 
colleagues  may  have  it  available  for  study 
during  the  adjournment  period. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  fS.  4128)  to  amend  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  Project  Act,  introduced 
by  Mr,  Moss,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S  4134— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
ENCOURAGE  TRAVEL  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, by  request,  for  myself  and  Mr. 
Hansen,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 


to  amend  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  under  the  act  of  July  19, 
1940  (54  Stat.  773) ,  to  encourage  through 
the  National  Park  Service  travel  In  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  act  of  July  19.  1940,  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  the 
National  Park  Service,  to  encourage,  pro- 
mote, and  develop  travel  •within  the  Unit- 
ed States.  It  authorizes  the  annual  ap- 
propriation of  not  more  than  $100,000  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act  "to  en- 
courage, promote,  and  develop  travel 
within  the  United  States,  its  territories 
and  possessions,  providing  such  activities 
do  not  compete  with  the  activities  of  pri- 
vate agencies;  and  to  administer  all  ex- 
isting travel  promotion  functions  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  through  such 
Service." 

Legislation  is  required  to  increase  the 
appropriation  authorization  to  $3,000,000 
annually. 

The  1940  Travel  Act  was  a  culmination 
of  the  travel  promotion  activities  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  which  began  with 
its  establishment  in  1916.  Funds  were 
appropriated  for  travel  activities  in  1942 
and  1943,  and  after  being  interrupted  by 
World  War  II.  in  fiscal  years  1948.  1949 
and  1950.  before  being  again  interrupted 
by  hostilities  in  Korea,  and  the  necessity 
for  reduced  appropriations  as  a  result 
thereof.  With  the  laimching  of  the  Dis- 
cover America  program,  at  Vice  President 
Humphrey's  request,  the  Service  devel- 
oped a  travel  information  program  for 
Washington,  as  a  model  city  program. 

In  January  1968,  President  Johnson's 
Industry-Government  Special  Task 
Force  on  Travel  strongly  recommended 
the  National  Park  Service  exercise  its 
general  authority  under  the  1940  act  as 
a  means  of  achieving  a  truly  national 
domestic  travel  promotion  program.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  Service  with  the 
approval  of  the  Congressional  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittees  on  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies,  leprogramed  $30,000 
in  fiscal  year  1968.  and  $100,000  in  the 
present  fiscal  year,  establishing  a  Divi- 
sion of  Tourism  to  direct  the  program. 

The  National  Park  Service  can  be  par- 
ticularly effective  in  the  field  of  travel 
promotion.  Tlie  national  parks,  monu- 
ments, historic  sites,  and  recreation  areas 
serve  to  "generate"  travel  and  tourism, 
and  this  activity  inevitably  involves  ad- 
jacent areas,  sites,  facilities,  cities  and 
other  recreation  areas.  The  program  has 
great  economic  importance  to  domestic 
travel  and  to  travel  to  the  United  States 
from  foreign  countries.  But,  such  a  pro- 
gram can  also  contribute  understanding, 
appreciating  and  perpetuating  our  Na- 
tion's cultural  and  natural  heritage. 

It  is  increasingly  evident,  however,  that 
the  existing  celling  of  $100,000  prevents 
the  carrying  out  of  a  promotion  program 
of  sufficient  scope  to  meet  the  national 
needs  of  today.  Within  the  national  park 
system  alone,  there  were  but  16  million 
visits  in  1940.  against  140  million  in  1967. 
A  countrywide  travel  information  pro- 
gram cannot  be  effectively  developed 
within  the  existing  ceiling. 

Development  of  a  national  program 
would  require  a  professional  and  ex- 
panded approach  to  marketing  and  ad- 
vertising as  well  as  education  and  in- 
formation. F\ill  use  would  be  made  of 
modem  means  of  communication:  publi- 
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cations,  traveling  exhibits,  Alms,  posters, 
and  the  use  of  radio  and  television.  While 
the  Service  would  cooperate  with  the 
XJ3.  Travel  Service  and  develop  ma- 
terials and  programs  In  multilanguages 
to  encourage  and  support  foreign  visi- 
tors, the  Service  program  would  be  re- 
stricted to  within  the  United  States,  and 
not  overlap  the  overseas  activities  of  the 
Travel  Service.  Even  on  the  expanded 
scale  of  $3,000,000  annually,  the  pro- 
jected program  would  be  only  a  catalyst. 
Insofar  as  the  private  travel  sector  is  con- 
cerned, and  would  in  no  way  compete 
with  private  agencies. 

Following  is  a  program  cost  data 
statement: 

Program  coat  data 

DlvlBlon   chief (aS.  050 

Sales  marketing  inanag»r 16.  946 

Product  services  manager 14,  409 

Art  production  manager ± 14,409 

Travel  liaison  speclalUt  (2)1 16.924 

Secretary 6,981 

Clerk-typist   (2) 11,464 

Total  personnel   (9) 106.183 

Deduct  lapse* 13.  183 

Personnel    compensation 93,  000 

Additional  operating  coeta 50.000 

Total   personnel    operating 

costs 143,000 

Printing  and  reproduction 500.  000 

Other  services   (promotion) •2,357.000 

Total  prngram  cost 3,000,000 

•  Other  services  (promotion) : 

1.  Advertising'   $1,085,000 

2.  Sales    promotion 166,000 

3.  Exhibits   300,000 

4.  Merchandising  » 150,  000 

5.  Visuals    100,000 

6.  Special  publicity* $36,000 

7.  International  tle-ln  actl"- 

lUes 20,000 

Total    2.357,000 

■  Advertising  totals  Include  all  fees  and 
out-of-pocket  expenses. 

'For  tle-ln  promotions  (excluding 
printed  material  cost)  on  cost-sharing 
basis  with  States,  cities,  etc. 

'  For  preparaUon  of  feature  articles, 
shooting  special  photos,  etc. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  <S.  4134 1  to  amend  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
the  act  of  July  19,  1940  (54  Stat.  773), 
to  encourage  through  the  National  Park 
Service  travel  In  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Jackson  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Hansen). 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.    * 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR    OP   BILL 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  RibicoffJ  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  18)  to  estab- 
lish a  Small  Tax  Division  within  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States. 


ADDITIONAL        COSPONSORS        OP 
AMENDMENT  NO.   1005  TO  H.R.  2767 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  24,  I  submitted  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Senator  Auczn.  and  Senator 
Eastland  an  amendment  which  will  pro- 
vide a  most  urgent  source  of  funding  to 
rural  municipalities  to  establish  water 
and  sewage  disposal  systems.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  names  of  the 
following  Senators  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors  to  amendment  1005  to  H.R.  2767: 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  BayhI,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virgina  (Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  PulbrightI.  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long). 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  SparxmanI. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  MODEL 
CITIES  AND  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  to  continue 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  study 
of  the  "Usefulness  of  the  Model  Cities 
Program  to  the  Elderly,"  I  am  calling  two 
field  hearings  for  October. 

The  first  will  begin  In  Seattle,  Wash., 
at  10  a.m.  at  the  Jefferson  House  Senior 
Center,  800  Jefferson  Street,  on  October 
14. 

The  second  will  begin  at  Ogden,  Utah, 
at  10  a.m.  In  the  Golden  Hour  Center 
auditorium,  650  25th  Street.  Ogden. 
Utah,  on  October  24. 

Our  first  hearing  in  the  model  cities 
study — which  I  am  making  on  behalf  of 
the  full  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  at  the  request  of  the  chairman. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams — was  con- 
ducted  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  July  23. 


NATIONAL  MEMORIAL  TO 
WOODROW  WILSON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.   1588.  S.  3174. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  3174) 
to  establish  a  National  Memorial  to 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  3,  after  line  8,  Insert: 

(6)   The  Librarian  of  Congrees; 

(6)  The  Archivist  of  the  United  States;. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  11  strike  out 
"(5)"  and  Insert  -'(7)";  in  the  same  line, 


after  the  amendment  just  stated  strike 
out  "not  to  exceed  three"  and  Insert 
"one";  at  the  beginning  of  line  14  strike 
out  "(6)"  and  insert  "(8)":  In  line  17. 
after  the  word  "through"  strike  out 
"(5)"  and  Insert  "(7)";  in  line  21.  after 
the  word  "paragraph"  strike  out  "(6» " 
and  Insert  "(8>  ";  on  page  5,  line  23,  after 
the  word  "Code;"  insert  "and";  on  pate 
6.  line  2.  after  the  word  "with"  insert 
"the  President's  Temporary  Commission 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  or  its  succes- 
sor, and  with  other";  in  line  4,  after  the 
word  "local '  strike  out  "agencies;  and " 
and  insert  "agencies,  such  plans  to  in- 
clude an  exterior  classic  frieze  memorial 
to  Woodrow  Wilson.";  after  line  6.  strike 
out: 

(8)  delegate  to  members  of  the  Board  or 
the  Director  of  the  Center  such  of  its  powers 
and  responsibilities  as  It  deems  appropriate 
and  useful  for  the  administration  of  Uie 
Center. 

And  on  page  7.  line  13.  after  the  word 
"this"  strike  out  "Act."  and  insert  "Act: 
Provided.  That  no  more  t!ian  $500,000 
shall  be  authorized  for  appropriation 
through  fiscal  year  1970  and  no  part  ol 
that  appropriation  shall  be  available  for 
construction  purposes.";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hmise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Woodrow  Wilson 
Memorial  Act  of  1968." 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

(1)  that  a  living  Institution  expresstnt; 
the  ideals  and  concerns  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
would  be  an  appropriate  memorial  to  his  ac- 
complishments as  the  twenty-eighth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  a  distinguished 
scholar,  an  outstanding  university  president, 
and  a  brilliant  advocate  of  international  un- 
derstanding: 

(2)  that  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial 
Commission,  created  by  Joint  resolution  of 
Congress,  recommended  that  an  Interna- 
tional Center  for  Scholars  be  constructed  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  area  north 
of  the  proposed  Market  Square  as  part  ol 
the  Nation's  memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson; 

(3)  that  such  a  center,  symbolizing  and 
strengthening  the  fruitful  relations  between 
the  world  of  learning  and  the  world  of  pub- 
lic afTalrs.  would  be  a  suitable  memorial  to 
the  spirit  of  Woodrow  Wilson;  and 

(4)  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  cen- 
ter would  be  consonant  with  the  purposes 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  created  by 
Congress  In  1846  "for  the  increase  and  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge   among   men." 

THE    CENTER    AND    THE    BOARD    OF   TRUSTEES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  1l 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  a  Woodrow  Wil- 
son International  Center  for  Scholars  and 
a  Board  of  Tnistees  of  the  Center  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Center"  and  the 
"Board"),  whose  duties  It  shall  be  to  main- 
tain and  administer  the  Center  and  the  site 
thereof  and  to  execute  such  other  function: 
as  are  ve«ted  In  the  Board  by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  com- 
posed of  fifteen  members  as  follows: 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  State; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare; 

(3)  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanltlee; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution; 
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(5)  The  Librarian  of  Congress; 

(6)  The  Archivist  of  the  United  States: 

(7)  one  appointed  by  the  President  from 
time  to  time  from  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment:  and 

(8)  eight  appointed  by  the  President  from 
private  life. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees specified  In  paragraphs  (1)  through  (7) 
of  subsection  (b)  may  designate  another  ofB- 
clal  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  In  his 
stead. 

( d )  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
;,ppolnted  under  paragraph  (8)  of  subsection 
(b)  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  six  years  from 
the  expiration  of  his  predecessor's  term; 
except  that  ( 1 )  any  trustee  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term,  and  (2)  the  terms 
of  office  of  the  trustees  first  taking  office 
shall  begin  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  shall  expire  as  designated  at 
tiie  time  of  appointment,  two  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  three  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and 
three  at  the  end  of  six  years.  No  trustee  of 
tlie  Board  chosen  from  private  life  shall  be 
eligible  to  serve  In  excess  of  two  consecu- 
tive terms,  except  that  a  trustee  whose  term 
has  expired  may  serve  until  his  successor  has 
qualified. 

(e)  The  President  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Board  chosen  from  private 
life. 

POWERS  AND  DirniS  or  THE  BOARD 

SEC.  4.  (a)  In  administering  the  Center, 
the  Board  shall  have  all  necessary  and  proper 
powers,  which  shall  include  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to  the  power  to: 

(1)  appoint  scholars,  from  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  and,  wnere  appropriate, 
provide  stipends,  grants,  and  fellowships  to 
.such  scholars,  and  to  hire  or  accept  the  vol- 
untary services  of  consultants,  advisory 
boards,  and  panels  to  aid  the  Board  In  carry- 
ing out  Its  responsibilities; 

(2)  solicit,  accept,  and  dispose  of  gifts, 
bequests,  and  devises  of  money,  securities, 
and  other  property  of  whatsoever  character 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Center;  any  such 
money,  securities,  or  other  property  shall 
upon  receipt,  be  deposited  with  the  Smlth- 
.sonlan  Institution,  and  unless  otherwise  re- 
stricted by  the  terms  of  the  gift,  expendi- 
tures shall  be  In  the  discretion  of  the  Board 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Center; 

(3)  obtain  grants  from,  and  make  contracts 
with.  State,  Federal,  local,  and  private  agen- 
cies, organizations.  Institutions,  and  individu- 
als; 

(4)  acquire  such  site  as  a  location  for  the 
Center  as  may  subsequently  be  authorized 
by  the  Cong^ress; 

(6)  acquire,  hold,  maintain,  use,  operate, 
and  dispose  of  any  physical  facilities.  In- 
cluding equipment,  necessary  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Center; 

(6)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  and 
duties  of  the  director  and  such  other  officers 
of  the  Center  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ef- 
ficient administration  of  the  Center;  the 
director  and  two  other  officers  of  the  Center 
may  be  appointed  and  compensated  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service  and  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code;  and 

(7)  prei>are  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  Center  Including  the  design  and  develop- 
ment of  all  buildings,  facilities,  open  spaces, 
and  other  structures  on  the  site  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  President's  Temporary  Com- 
mission on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  or  Its  suc- 
cessor, and  with  other  appropriate  Federal 
and  local  agencies,  such  plans  to  Include  an 
exterior,  classic  frieze  memorial  to  Woodrow 
Wilson. 


(b)  The  Board  shall,  In  connection  with 
acquisition  of  any  site  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, as  provided  for  in  paragraph  (4)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  provide,  to 
businesses  and  residents  displaced  from  any 
such  site,  relocation  assistance.  Including 
payments  and  other  benefits,  equivalent  to 
that  authorized  to  displaced  businesses  and 
residents  under  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended.  The  Board  shall  develop  a  reloca- 
tion program  for  existing  businesses  and  resi- 
dents within  the  site  and  submit  such  pro- 
gram to  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbla  for  a  determination  as  to  Its  ade- 
quacy and  feasibility.  In  providing  such  relo- 
cation assistance  and  developing  such  relo- 
cation program  the  Board  shall  utilize  to 
the  maximum  extent  the  services  and  facili- 
ties of  the  appropriate  Federal  and  local 
agencies. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  5.  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  adopt  an 
official  seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed 
iind  to  make  such  bylaws,  rules,  and  regtila- 
tlons,  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the  admin- 
istration of  Its  functions  under  this  Act,  In- 
cluding, among  other  matters,  bylaws,  rules, 
and  regulations  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Its  trust  funds  and  the  organiza- 
tion and  procedure  of  the  Board.  A  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 

APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Board  such  funds  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act:  Provided.  That  no  more  than  $500,000 
shall  be  authorized  for  appropriation  through 
fiscal  year  1970  and  no  part  of  that  appropria- 
tion shall  be  available  for  construction 
purposes. 

RECORDS  AND   ATTDTT 

Sec  7.  The  accounts  of  the  Board  shall 
be  audited  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
and  procedures  applicable  to,  and  as  j>art  of, 
the  audit  of  the  other  Federal  and  trust 
funds  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  PELL  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  reconsider  the  action  of  the 
Senate  earlier  this  morning  in  passing 
S.  3174.  a  bill  to  establish  a  national 
memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  together  with 
the  third  reading.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  bill  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  be- 
fore us,  S.  3174,  represents  the  culmina- 
tion of  many  years  of  efifort  by  interested 
citizens  and  organizations  to  establish  a 
national  memorial  to  the  28th  President 
of  the  United  States,  Woodrow  Wilson.  It 
also  reflects  intensive  and  thorough 
studies  by  two  commissions  of  the  U.S. 
Government  that  were  directed  to  recom- 
mend the  most  fitting  and  appropriate 
memorial  to  a  m«m  who  was  at  once  a 


great  President,  a  distinguished  scholar, 
and  an  inspiring  leader  in  international 
affairs. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Scholars 
as  a  living  memorial.  This  form  of  me- 
morial was  recommended  by  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Memorial  Commission,  estab- 
lished by  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress 
in  1961,  and  by  the  President's  Tempo- 
rary Commission  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  which  was  directed  by  President 
Johnson  to  prepare  more  detailed  recom- 
mendations for  the  proposed  center. 

Organizationally,  the  center  would  be 
within  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  but 
would  be  governed  by  a  completely  Inde- 
pendent 15-member  board  of  trustees, 
appointed  by  the  President,  seven  of 
them  from  within  the  Government  and 
eight  from  outside  the  Government. 

As  recommended  by  the  commission 
studies,  the  center,  in  addition  to  serv- 
ing as  a  most  flttino;  memorial,  would  fill 
a  long-felt  need  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
It  would  be  a  center  to  which  distin- 
guished scholars  from  throughout  the 
world  would  be  invited  as  fellows  and 
visitors,  to  make  use  of  the  great  wealth 
of  historical  and  scholarly  material  avail- 
able in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  bene- 
fit from  their  close  association  in  the 
center,  and  to  contribute  to  our  own 
understanding  in  the  fields  of 
knowledge. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this 
bill  is  a  major  step  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  memorial,  but  it  is  not 
the  final  step.  The  bill  is  limited  to  cre- 
ating the  organizational  structure  for  the 
center  and  authorizing  its  operation.  The 
bill  specifically  requires  further  congres- 
sional authorization  for  acquisition  of  a 
site  for  the  center.  The  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Commission,  in  its  report,  recom- 
mended that  the  center  be  housed  in  Its 
own  building  that  would  be  a  part  of 
the  proposed  Market  Square,  opposite  the 
National  Archives,  but  this  bill  neither 
designates  a  site  nor  authorizes  Its 
acquisition. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  took  cognizance  of 
the  current  budget  situation,  and  re- 
stricted the  appropriations  authorized 
for  planning  and  operation  of  the  center. 
The  committee  was  assured  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
that  no  budget  request  would  be  made  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  that  for  the 
first  3  years,  expenditures  would  be  lim- 
ited to  not  more  than  $500,000  a  year. 
Accordingly,  the  committee  has  amended 
the  bill  to  limit  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations to  not  more  than  $500,000 
through  fiscal  1970. 

It  was  the  recommendation  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Commission  that 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  center  seek 
to  finance  the  operation  of  the  center,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  through 
private  contributions  and  bequests.  The 
committee  endorses  that  concept  as  an 
important  means  of  maintaining  the  in- 
dependence required  for  a  scholarly  cen- 
ter. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  take  note 
here  of  the  contributions  made  to  this 
proposal  for  a  Woodrow  Wilson  National 
Memorial  by  many  organizations  and  in- 
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dlvlduals.  In  particular.  I  would  like  to 
acknowledge  the  contributions  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Commission, 
headed  by  the  Very  Flev,  Prancls  B  Sayre. 
Jr. ;  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Commis- 
sion, its  chairman,  Nathaniel  A.  Owings. 
and  its  vice  chairman.  Daniel  P.  Moy- 
nihan;  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation 
and  its  president,  Pendleton  Herring: 
and  Mr.  S.  Dillon  Ripley.  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

I  would  like  to  take  special  note  of  the 
contributions  to  this  legislation  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
without  his  efforts  and  interests  this  bill 
would  not  be  before  us  today.  As  one  of 
his  first  acts  after  his  election  to  this 
body.  Senator  Williams  introduced  the 
original  resolution  to  establish  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Commission. 
I  recall  Senator  Williams  advising  me 
that  he  had  become  interested  In  the 
subject  as  the  result  of  a  suggestion  to 
him  by  Mr.  Chet  Huntley,  who  I  under- 
stand is  a  scholar  of  the  life  of  Woodrow 
Wtlson.  tater.  after  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Memorial  Commission  had  filed  its  re- 
port. Senator  Williams  introduced  a  bill 
pursuant  to  the  Commission  recom- 
mendations, and  it  was  that  bill  that  led 
directly  to  the  legislation  before  us  to- 
day. In  short,  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  played  a  very  major  role 
Indeed  in  meeting  the  long-felt  need  for 
a  national  memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendments  have  been  agreed 
to.  The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  to  support  this  bill,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  establish  a  living  institu- 
tion as  a  memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson, 
his  works,  ideals,  and  scholarship.  The 
memorial  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee would  take  the  form  of  an  interna- 
tional center  for  scholars  to  be  located 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  have  offered  several  amendments 
which  were  accepted  by  the  committee 
and  which,  I  believe,  make  certain  Im- 
provements in  the  bUl  originally  intro- 
duced. 

The  original  bill  proposed  that  the 
center's  board  of  trustees  be  given  broad 
authority  to  delegate  their  powers  and 
responsibilities  to  other  board  members 
or  to  the  director  of  the  center.  I  moved 
to  strike  this  provision  because  I  thought 
such  broad  authority  was  not  proper,  and 
that  the  board  should  take  full  direction 
of  the  center's  activities. 

Another  amendment  which  I  offered 
was  accepted  in  committee.  It  removed 
the  open  ended  authorization  for  appro- 
priations proposed  in  the  original  bill 
and  limits  appropriations  to  $500,000  for 
fiscal  1970,  for  planning.  This  appropria- 
tion cannot  be  used  for  construction  pur- 
poses. 

The  two  amendments  are  commented 
on  at  page  3  of  the  committee  report. 

During  the  hearing,  testimony  was 
received  from  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Foundation  recommending  that  the  edu- 
cational Institutions  with  which  Presi- 
dent Wilson  had  been  associated,  such 
as  Princeton  University  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  should  be  invited  to  offer 


suggestions  to  the  President  of  names  of 
candidates  for  nomination  to  the  center's 
board.  I  believe  that  this  suggestion 
merits  consideration  by  the  President, 
and  it  has  been  included  in  the  commit- 
tee's views  on  page  4  of  the  report. 

In  addition  to  these  amendments,  I 
now  send  to  the  desk  three  additional 
amendments  to  the  bill,  S.  3174.  which, 
I  understand  are  acceptable  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  and  ask 
that  they  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  folows: 

On  pctge  2,  line  8,  strike  out  the  period, 
smd  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  word  "and". 

On  page  2.  line  12,  strike  out  ":  and",  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  a  period. 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  13.  ctrlke 
out  all  through  line  18. 

Beginning  with  the  comma  In  line  3,  page 
5.  strike  out  all  to  and  Including  the  word 
"Center"  In  line  6.  page  5.  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the  following: 
"The  Board  shall  have  the  sole  authority  to 
make  expenditures  from  such  funds  for 
carr3^ng  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  unless 
otherwise  restricted  by  the  terms  of  the 
gin". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
establish  a  National  Memorial  to  Woodrow 
Wilson." 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  first, 
section  2,  paragraph  4  of  the  bill,  as 
reported,  requires  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  "be 
consonant  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution."  My  amend- 
ment would  delete  this  provision  from 
the  bill.  'While  it  is  fortunate  that  the 
two  institutions  will  be  harmonious,  it 
seems  to  me  the  requirement  that  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Center  should  be 
consonant  with,  or  in  harmony  with,  the 
purposes  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion Is  inappropriate.  The  establishment 
of  the  Center  to  memorialize  Woodrow 
Wilson  Is  the  object  of  the  bill.  If,  after 
several  years  of  operation,  the  work  of 
the  Center  parallels  or  supports  the  goals 
of  the  Smithsonian,  it  will  be  well  and 
good.  But,  if  it  does  not,  and  the  Center 
still  achieves  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  established — memorializing  the 
ideals  of  Woodrow  Wilson — it  should  not 
make  any  difference  whether  the 
Center's  purposes  and  work  are  in 
harmony  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Smithsonian. 

Second,  section  4(a)  (2)  of  the  bill,  on 
page  5.  provides  that  funds  received  by 
the  center  by  way  of  gift,  bequest,  and 
other  means  be  deposited  with  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  that  expenditures 
of  these  funds  be  made  "In  the  discre- 
tion of  the  board  for  the  purpose  of  the 
center."  My  amendment  makes  It  ab- 
solutely clear  that,  although  the  funds 
are  deposited  with  the  Smithsonian  as 
custodian,  the  center's  board  shall  have 
the  sole  authority  to  make  expenditures 
from  the  funds  for  the  purposes  of  the 
act,  unless  otherwise  restricted  by  the 
terms  of  the  gift. 

My  third  amendment  would  simply 
delete  "In  the  Smithsonian  Institution" 
from  the  title  of  the  bill  so  that  the  title 
would  read,  "To  Establish  a  National 
Memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson."  As  I  have 
noted  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  estab- 
lish the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center.   The 


bill  should  direct  Its  attention  to  the 
center  and  Its  works  rather  than  the 
Smithsonian,  an  established  and  great 
institution  In  Its  own  right. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed these  amendments  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  at  some  length  and 
In  great  detail.  I  believe  they  will  Improve 
and  perfect  the  bill  and  I  am  willing  to 
accept  them.  Again,  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  many  contributions  to 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  memorial  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  these  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
which  greatly  Improve  the  bill,  be  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Tal- 
MADCE  in  the  chair  >.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PellI, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  for  his  thought- 
ful suggestions  and  his  diligent  work  in 
committee  and  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor.  He  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
cultural  and  educational  community  for 
his  efforts  to  make  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Center  a  living  memorial  to  our  28th 
President.  It  represents  another  of  the 
many  contributions  Senator  Pell  has 
made  to  our  committee.  I  agree  with  him 
and  with  all  of  those  who  worked  for  Its 
establishment  that  the  Center  Is  the  best 
memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  that 
it  will  contribute  In  a  unique  way  to 
the  advancement  of  learning  and  the  en- 
richment of  life. 
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HIGH  DENSITY  TRAFFIC  AIRPORTS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  submitted  a  statement  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  which 
Is  now  holding  hearings  in  connection 
with  high  density  traflQc  airports.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  I 
presented  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration on  this  subject  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  orderec"  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

High  Densttt  Tbajtic  Aikpobts 
(Statement  by  Senator  James  B.  Peabson  to 

the  Federal  Aviation  Administration.  Oct. 

3.   1968) 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  careful  and  serious 
study  of  the  proposed  changes  in  FAA  regu- 
lations for  high  density  airports,  I  wish  to 
present  to  the  PAA  my  views  rega  ling  the 
continuing  airport  problem,  the  Immediate 
and  long  term  solutions,  and  the  proposed 
assignment  of  priorities  In  this  matter. 

The  blame  for  the  current  problem  cannot 
be  placed  on  any  one  area  of  aviation.  This 
problem  Is  the  result  of  accelerating  growth 
In  all  aspects  of  the  aviation  industry.  The 
air  Industry  has  far  outpaced  the  growth  of 
our  national  economy.  While  our  GNP  moves 
ahead  at  a  rate  of  8%  annually,  the  air  trans- 


portation Industry  Is  expanding  at  a  rate  of 
nearly  40""^.  In  the  last  decade,  the  number 
of  air  passengers  has  grown  200%.  The  trends 
show  exponential  Increases  for  the  future.  In 
1967.  the  airlines  owned  2,188  planes;  they 
are  expected  to  have  3,400  by  1974.  General 
aviation  aircraft  numbered  114,000  In  1967; 
they  are  expected  to  total  over  170,000  by 
1974.  These  and  other  facts  of  the  expansion 
In  the  air  transportation  Industry — in  all  as- 
pects of  the  air  transportation  industry — 
have  combined  to  create  a  near  crisis  condi- 
tion for  our  national  airways  system. 

TTie  airport  and  airspace  problem  is  most 
complex,  and  there  are  many  interrelated 
aspects  to  it.  Prom  the  hearings  held  by  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  from  a  field  study  trip  taken 
by  Senator  Prank  Moss  and  myself,  I  feel  the 
major  elements  of  the  problem  can  be  cate- 
gorized Into  four  areas:  (1)  traffic,  both  In 
the  air  and  on  the  ground;  (2)  airport  con- 
struction and  Improvement;  (3)  noise  abate- 
ment; and  (4)  financing  solutions  to  these 
problems.  To  solve  these  interrelated  prob- 
lems requires  that  Congress  now  take  steps 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Immediate  fu- 
ture, lieglslation  Is  now  before  the  Congress 
which  would  confront  the  problems  of  traffic 
congestion,  airport  development,  noise,  and 
financing.  But  action  this  session  does  not 
appear  likely.  The  Congress  has  not  respond- 
ed to  the  demands  of  the  situation.  I  say  It 
Is  time  for  Congressional  action;  it  is  time 
for  those  who  share  an  interest  in  the  future 
of  aviation  to  support  Congressional  action! 

Not  only  has  Congress  not  taken  action 
but,  from  my  viewpoint,  the  proposal  before 
the  PAA  Is  a  negative  reaction  not  a  posi- 
tive response  to  the  current  problem.  No  one 
is  happy  with  the  proposed  restrictions.  All 
parties  have  voiced  varying  degrees  of  distress 
over  the  planned  Imposition  of  restrictions.  I 
can  only  agree  that  these  proposals  do  not 
confront  the  fundamental  caxises  of  the 
problem.  Not  only  do  they  not  attack  these 
problems,  but  they  also  discriminate — un- 
fairly I  believe — against  general  aviation  in 
restricting  air  travel  Into  the  high  density 
airports. 

The  proposed  restrictions  discriminate 
against  general  aviation  In  various  ways: 

1.  They  give  priority  to  airlines  and  to  air 
taxis  over  general  aviation  for  reservation  al- 
location m  high  density  airports. 

2.  They  completely  restrict  general  avia- 
tion flights  to  high  density  airports  between 
5  and  8  p.m. 

3.  They  require  each  aircraft  to  have  an 
PAA  specified  transponder. 

4.  They  require  that  each  aircraft  have 
two  pilots. 

5.  They  require  that  each  aircraft  be  able 
to  maintain  a  minimum  speed  of  150  knots. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  bturden  of 
these  restrictions  falls  more  heavily  upon 
general  aviation  than  upon  other  Interests 
within  the  aviation  community.  I  believe  a 
more  adequate  public  explanation  for  such 
an  imposition  is  necessary. 

I,  for  one,  would  like  to  inquire  Into  the 
depth  of  the  FAA's  study  of  the  current  prob- 
lem, and  I  would  like  to  know  If  the  FAA  has 
fully  considered  the  following  possibilities: 

1.  Has  the  FAA  considered  the  alternative 
of  revising  procedures  and  traffic  patterns 
for  the  congested  airports?  A  study  made  a 
few  years  ago  by  Najeeb  E.  Halaby,  former 
Administrator  of  the  PAA,  suggested  that 
high  density  air  traffic  could  be  handled  most 
efficiently  by  designating  separate  classes  of 
aircraft  and  by  providing  for  each  class  dis- 
tinct altitude  and  speed  requirements,  sepa- 
rate approach  and  departure  corridors,  and 
separate  tower  operators  with  all  operators 
integrated  Into  a  single  tower.  I  note  that 
none  of  the  concerned  airports  has  a  sys- 
tematic program  of  this  type.  Has  the  PAA 
taken  any  action  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Halaby  study?  Recent  reports  raise  seri- 
ous questions  as  to  whether  the  FAA  has 
fully  considered  these  possibilities.  I  feel  that 


maximum  ultlllzatlon  of  current  facilities 
must  be  achieved  before  harsh  restrictions 
can  be  placed  upon  any  elements  of  our  air 
transportation  system. 

2.  Has  the  FAA  considered  the  alternative 
of  more  effective  utilization  of  existing  air- 
port facilities  through  a  redistribution  of 
the  scheduling  load  to  other  low  traffic  area 
airports?  The  Washington,  D.C.  area,  which 
has  three  major  airports.  Is  a  case  In  jxilnt. 
The  uneven  scheduling  distribution  among 
these  three  airports  again  suggests  that 
these  possibilities  have  not  been  fully  ex- 
amined. Maximum  utilization  of  existing 
facilities  should  be  achieved  before  dis- 
criminatory restrictions  are  applied. 

3.  Has  the  PAA  closely  examined  the  im- 
plications of  the  proposed  ruling?  What 
provisions  have  been  made  for  those  af- 
fected by  the  suggested  restrictions?  Are 
extra  services  foreseen  in  terms  of  (a)  con- 
nections from  reliever  airports,  (b)  dissemi- 
nation of  Information  regarding  area  airports, 
(c)   anv  other  poeslble  consequences. 

I  make  these  Inquiries  simply  because  I 
feel  that  the  public  discussion  has  little 
knowledge  of  these  alternatives.  And  serl- 
otis  questions  have  been  raised  as  to  how 
comprehensive  the  FAA's  study  of  them  has 
been. 

These  proposed  restrictions,  I  feel,  do  not 
adequately  recognize  the  Interests  of  gen- 
eral aviation  In  the  future  of  our  national 
air  travel  system.  General  aviation  Is  an  es- 
sential element  of  this  national  air  system 
and  continues  to  show  a  more  rapid  rate  of 
growth  than  any  other  area  of  aviation. 
One  needs  only  to  review  the  facts  to 
acknowledge    general    aviation's    vital    role: 

1.  While  the  national  economy  Increased 
85%  from  1955  to  1966,  the  general  aviation 
industry  expanded  600%  In  the  same  period. 

2.  The  general  aviation  industry  adds 
nearly  $600  million  to  our  national  econ- 
omy. Over  $100  million  of  this  figure  is 
from  the  export  market  which  helps  to  al- 
leviate this  nation's  balance  of  payments 
problem. 

3.  General  aviation  maintains  Its 
dominant  role  In  production  of  aircraft  as 
it  makes  up  approximately  96%  of  the  total 
civil    units    produced. 

4.  General  aviation  Is  In  the  air  over  21 
million  hours  annually.  The  figure  con- 
stitutes nearly  80%  of  the  total  civilian  air- 
craft hours. 

5.  General  aviation  records  approximate- 
ly 75%  of  the  total  air  traffic  activity.  In 
1966,  there  were  over  33  million  landings 
and  "departures  by  general  aviation  aircraft. 
Moreover,  this  traffic  activity  is  expanding 
at  a  rate  of  more  than  25%   annually. 

These  figures  regarding  general  aviation 
are  not  new  or  shocking;  they  are  generally 
well  known  within  the  aviation  Industry.  I 
point  them  out  only  to  emphasize  that  gen- 
eral aviation  is  a  full  partner  in  the  air  In- 
dustry. It  is  from  this  viewpoint  that  I  ask 
the  PAA  to  re-examine  Its  current  proposal 
and  to  evaluate  the  current  airport  problem 
In  light  of  the  fact  that  general  aviation  has 
an  equal  stake  in  our  national  air  transporta- 
tion system. 

I  also  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  to  those  who  have  hesitated  In  their  sup- 
port of  federal  legislation  providing  for  future 
airport  development.  It  Is  time  for  a  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  those  who  share  a 
common  interest  in  the  expansion  of  the  air 
transportation  industry — a  commitment  to 
support  a  system  of  funding  and  financing 
future  airport  development.  If  such  a  com- 
mitment Is  not  forthcoming,  the  current 
PAA  proposal  can  only  be  viewed  as  a  sign 
of  future  developments. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  minutes. 


•VICE  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH  ON  CES- 
SATION OF  BOMBING  IN  "VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
now  been  about  15  years  since  we  were 
embroiled  in  Korea.  During  that  time  a 
rumor  developed  that  President  Truman 
was  going  to  settle  for  the  division  of 
that  coimtiy  at  the  38th  parallel.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  actually  Presi- 
dent Tiuman  made  no  such  proposal,  but 
at  least  it  got  currency  as  a  rumor,  and 
it  came  about  the  time  that  we  had  a  very 
brilliant  military  drive  going  in  Korea. 
It  took  the  edge  off  that  drive.  It  incited 
the  enemy  lo  make  further  efforts.  It 
kept  us  in  Korea  for  a  much  longer 
time,  and,  as  I  recall,  added  about  80,000 
to  the  casualty  list.  I  had  hoped  and 
hoped  that  nothing  would  ever  again  de- 
velop of  a  parallel  nature  and  that  we 
would  not  go  through  that  kind  of  agony 
once  more.  That  Is  the  retison  why  I  am 
more  than  a  little  interested  in  the  Salt 
Lake  City  speech  of  the  distinguished 
Vice  President,  who  Is  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency. 

I  have  gone  through  that  speech,  but 
I  also  got  home  in  time,  the  other  eve- 
ning, to  hear  it,  because  it  was  a  recorded 
version. 

Some  thoughts  kept  creeping  into  my 
mind,  and  I  set  them  down  in  the  form 
of  questions. 

I  am  beginning  to  wonder  a  little 
whether  this  is  an  unconditional  bomb- 
ing pledge.  I  see  these  little  phrases  and 
words  in  the  speech,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  they  mean  so  much. 

I  can  find  only  one  specific,  and  that  Is 
it  is  related  to  a  restoration  of  the  de- 
militarized zone.  But  In  connection  with 
that  paragraph  In  his  speech,  the  Vice 
President  had  this  to  say : 

As  President.  I  would  be  willing  to  stop 
the  bombing  of  the  north  as  an  acceptable 
risk  for  peace  because  I  believe  it  could  lead 
to  success  In  the  negotiations  and  a  shorter 
war.  This  would  be  the  best  protection  for 
our  troops. 

Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  means 
that  suspending  bombing  would  be  the 
best  protection  for  our  troops.  I  have 
not  heard  it  from  any  authentic,  au- 
thoritative source.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  our  field  commander.  General 
Abrams,  would  have  to  say  about  that.  I 
am  wondering  what  that  will  do  to  troop 
morale.  They  have  not  raised  that  ques- 
tion, and  somehow  or  other  our  troops 
seem  to  be  the  forgotten  factor  in  all 
this,  which  is  far  more  Important  to  me 
than  what  goes  on  In  Paris. 

It  Is  said  that  this  does  not  in  any 
way  impair  our  negotiations  in  Paris. 
Well,  if  the  North  Vietnamese  negotia- 
tors think  they  can  get  a  better  deal  this 
way.  obviously  they  are  not  going  to  set- 
tle for  anything  right  now. 

It  is  rather  interesting,  and  I  am  won- 
dering what  kind  of  game  Is  being  played 
here,  because  I  read  Joseph  Kraft's 
column  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning,  in  which  he  says: 

Lastly,  a  trap  was  prepared  for  Richard 
Nixon.  It  was  expected  that  the  Republican 
candidate  would  reply  to  the  Vice  President 
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by  raising  a  question  as  to  whether  Mr. 
Humphrey's  advance  towards  a  total  ces- 
sation of  the  bombing  would  not  adversely 
affect  the  Paris  negotiations.  Mr.  Nixon  did 
as  expected  And  arrangements  were  Immedi- 
ately made  for  Ambassador  Harrlman  to  deny 
the  Nixon  insinuation. 

And  it  works  out  Just  that  way,  be- 
cause on  the  front  page  of  the  same 
newspaper  this  morning  it  la  reported 
that  Mr.  Harrlman.  speaking  through 
his  spokesman,  said  in  effect  that  this 
statement  by  the  Vice  President  did  not 
impair  the  negotiations. 

Well,  I  should  like  to  know  what  was 
In  the  mind  of  Thuy  over  there,  rather 
than  In  Mr.  Harriman's  mind,  because 
Mr.  Harrlman  Is  not  speaking  for  them. 

The  last  time  we  had  a  report  from 
Secretary  Vance  and  Mr.  Harrlman  at 
the  White  House,  they  could  not  even 
settle  on  procedure.  Now  they  are  in  the 
24th  frame,  or  meeting,  and  exactly 
nothing  has  come  out. 

Is  this  calculated  now  to  help  get 
somewhere  with  the  negotiators? 

Not  according  to  the  press  this  morn- 
ing. I  am  beginning  to  wonder  whether 
we  are  serving  a  good  cause  with  this 
kind  of  hide-and-seek  business. 

Is  it  meant  to  convey  to  all  the  world 
that  bombing  Is  unconditionally  to  stop? 

They  speak  about  an  indirect  or  direct 
acceptable  word  and  all  of  the  demili- 
tarized zone. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  It  is  fair  to  add 
in  that  connection:  What  about  the 
bombing  of  the  cities  like  Danang  and 
Saigon?  Because  Mr.  Harrlman  said  yes- 
terday to  the  negotiators  that  it  appears 
now  that  a  new  Red  drive  was  in  prog- 
ress. 

That  is  rather  strange.  The  President 
has  firmly  adhered  to  a  policy  and.  among 
other  things  in  that  policy  was  that  they 
have  to  stop  bombing  the  cities,  and 
they  have  to  stop  throwing  mortar  shells 
into  the  demilitarized  zone. 

But  nothing  is  said  here  that  as  a  part 
of  our  bombing  suspension,  they  will 
have  to  suspend  any  bombing  of  the 
cities. 

But  there  is  an  item  that  is  even  more 
Important,  and  it  does  not  appear  here 
anywhere,  and  that  is  this:  Hanoi  has 
steadily  refused  to  recognize  the  freely 
elected  constitutional  Government  of 
South  Vietnam. 

If  we  cave  in  on  that,  we  will  have 
caved  in  on  the  precious  thing  for  which 
thousands  of  our  youngsters  have  died. 
That  is  why  we  sent  them  out  there — 
for  self-preservation  and  for  freedom. 
That  was  the  motive.  If  we  cannot  get 
that  by  way  of  reciprocal  assurance, 
where  does  it  leave  us?  It  leaves  us  high 
and  dry. 

But  the  Vice  President  does  not  say 
anything  about  It  in  his  speech.  The  ques- 
tion Is:  Is  that  what  we  are  going  to 
settle  for? 

We  had  better  watch  out,  having  In 
mind  the  concept  of  28,000  wooden  boxes 
draped  with  flags,  containing  the  re- 
mains of  youngsters  from  this  country 
who  come  back  still — In  death. 

We  had  better  be  careful  about  our 
language  here  and  whether  we  are  rais- 
ing some  false  hopes. 

I  wonder  what  this  does  to  the  troops 
out  there? 


As  I  get  it.  the  bombing  is  the  thing 
which  serves  as  the  leverage.  It  is  the 
thing  to  which  the  military  ties,  in  order 
to  be  sure  that  our  troops  are  protected. 
We  get  the  absolute  assurance  not  merely 
to  restore  the  demilitarized  zone,  but  we 
have  to  ?o  much  further  than  that,  if  we 
are  going  to  get  our  boys  out  of  there, 
safe  and  sound,  whenever  the  time  ar- 
rives so  to  do. 

Thus.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we  have 
to  take  account  of  the  Vice  President's 
speech  and  of  all  the  comment  made.  It  is 
rather  strange  that  among  the  press 
and  the  columnists  there  seems  to  be  a 
tremendous  amount  of  confu.sion  as  to 
exactly  what  the  Vice  President  Is  pro- 
po.slng. 

I  can  understand  the  predicament  of 
the  President.  He  cannot  correct  his 
candidates  If  they  make  a  statement 
that  Is  a  departure  from  the  policy 
which  he  presently  follows. 

So  these  are  just  little  matters  that  I 
felt  I  had  to  raise,  and  I  suggest  that 
other  Senators  may  want  to  do  the  same 
thing.  But  we  can  do  and  we  dare  do 
nothing  that  impairs  the  morale  and 
position  of  our  troops,  as  well  as  of  their 
commanding  officers  out  there  who  have 
such  tremendous  responsibility. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  seems  that  there  are 
var>-ing  versions  of  the  Vice  President's 
statement  as  to  the  bombing. 

The  original.  prep>ared  text  was.  "I 
would  be  willing  to  stop  the  bombing." 

As  actually  uttered,  the  words  were. 
"I  would  stop  the  Iwmbing."  The  initial 
statement  made  In  Salt  Lake  City  cer- 
tainly would  require  Interpretation  to 
discover  anything  new  In  It.  Apparently 
the  Vice  President  thought  so,  too.  be- 
cause he  was  interviewed  at  KnoxvlUe, 
Tenn.,  yesterday,  and,  according  to  the 
press  report  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
last  evening 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
leave  to  proceed  for  an  additional  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  If  we  could 
have  an  argeement  that  we  could  have 
an  additional  10  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh.  we  will  get  that, 
but  this  was  understood  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  omCER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  an  Interview  on  a 
KnoxvUle  television  station  the  Vice 
President  said  this : 

Just  to  maXe  It  very  clear,  so  that  we  don't 
have  any  misunderstanding.  I  said  I  would 
stop  the  bombing  In  North  Vietnam.  That 
was  the  emphasis  of  my  statement. 

I  would  regard  this  as  an  acceptable  risk 
for  peace  and  In  doing  this.  I  would  look 
very  closely  at  the  evidence,  direct  or  Indi- 
rect, deed  or  word,  of  Communist  willingness 
to  restore  the  demilitarized  zone  between 
North  and  South  Vietnam — In  other  words, 
to  get  their  troops  out  of  there  and  to  stop 
the  firing  of  their  artlUery  over  that  area 
and  In  that  area. 


He  also  said : 

I  said  I  would  also  reserve  the  right,  if 
North  Vietnam  acted  In  bad  faith,  to  resume 
the  bombing.  I  think  It  Is  very  clear  be- 
cause of  what  I  have  said  where  my  emphasis 
lies,  and  I  think  a'.so  that  Hanoi  could,  with 
very  little  dlfflculty,  take  action  concerning 
the  demilitarized  zone. 

The  press  account  goes  on  to  say: 

In  his  Initial  statement.  Humphrey  said 
he  would  look  for  evidence  of  Communist 
willingness  to  cooperate  In  ending  the  war 
prior  to  halting  the  bombings  but  yesterday 
he  Implied  the  two  actions  would  occur 
simultaneously. 

I  believe  that  Members  of  this  body, 
members  of  the  negotiating  team  in 
Paris,  and  all  Americans  are  entitled  to 
know  what  Mr.  Humphrey  knows  today 
on  this  subject,  since  he  has  reversed 
his  position  at  least  twice  since  Monday 
evening  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Another  significant  observation  In  this 
report  In  the  Washington  Star  is: 

Gone  from  the  Humphrey  speeches 
throughout  the  day  were  all  of  the  once- 
Bt&ndard  lines  defending  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict as  a  Just  and  necessary  war,  describing 
President  Johnson  as  a  great  leader  and 
urging  support  for  the  current  adminis- 
tration's policies. 

In  their  place  were  repeated  references  to 
the  Salt  Lake  City  statement  on  Monday 
night. 

So  there  Is  an  attempt  by  the  Vice 
President  to  move  away  from  his  con- 
stant advocacy  and  apology  for  the 
President,  and  substitute  indications 
that  the  bombing  would  be  stopped.  The 
bombing  halt  would  not  be  uncondi- 
tional, however.  It  would  be  uncondi- 
tional one  day,  and  the  next  day  it  would 
not. 

It  Is  a  deplorable  situation  when  no- 
body in  America  now  knows  the  Vice 
President's  position. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Illinois  In 
saying  that  many,  many  more  questions 
are  raised  as  a  result  of  this  speech,  than 
are  answered,  and  many  such  questions 
have  a  direct  Impact  upon  our  men  in 
Vietnam,  as  well  as  upon  the  negotiators 
In  Paris. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  may 
add  at  this  point  that  I  am  reminded 
that  we  had  a  sort  of  conference  at  the 
White  House  some  time  ago  when  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  and  General  Westmoreland, 
our  Chief  of  Staff,  were  present.  It  was 
then  that  General  Westmoreland  said. 
"If  you  suspend  bombing,  you  Increase 
the  capability  of  the  enemy  by  at  least 
500  percent.  We  have  now  interdicted 
them  so  they  cannot  move  their  supplies 
in  the  daytime.  That  has  reduced  the 
number  from  1.000  such  existing  lines 
to  about  100.  They  have  to  move  at 
night." 

That  was  the  effect  of  the  bombing. 
Our  General  Abrams  would  have  quite 
a  different  idea,  because  he  Is  over  there 
wrestling  with  the  real  problem. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  was  present  at  the 
meeting  when  that  statement  was  made. 
I  heard  another  statement  at  that  meet- 
ing. We  were  told  it  was  not  classified 
and  could  quote  It.  They  said  that  a  ces- 
sation of  the  bombing  would  cost  Amer- 
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ican  lives.  This  is  as  plain  a  statement 
as  there  is.  Yet  we  have  a  statement  by 
the  Vice  President,  standing  in  a  polit- 
ical arena,  rather  than  in  an  arena  of 
the  heavy  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  President's  office. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  to  express 
appreciation  to  our  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  for  raising  what  I  think  is  a 
very  important  question  troubling  the 
country,  as  well  as  troubling  members  of 
both  parties  and  those  Americans  who 
are  still  wondering  for  whom  to  cast 
their  votes. 

Regarding  the  Vice  President's  stand, 
on  Vietnam,  I  listened  carefully  to  his 
speech  in  Salt  Lake  and  then  went  back 
to  the  text  of  the  President's  San  Antonio 
speech  to  determine  whether  Vice  Pres- 
ident HtTMPHREY  has  now  changed  his 
policy  and  would  support  or  would  not 
support  the  San  Antonio  speech  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson.  In  that  speech  President 
Johnson  said  that  the  United  States 
"would  assume  that  North  Vietnam 
would  not  take  advantage  of  American 
restraint"  in  the  war. 

Several  nights  ago.  Vice  President 
HtTMPHREY  said  that,  as  President,  he 
would  "stop  the  bombing  of  the  north  as 
an  acceptable  risk  for  peace."  But  he  also 
said  that  before  taking  action,  he  would 
"place  key  importance  on  evidence — di- 
rect or  Indirect,  by  deed  or  word — of 
Communist  willingness  to  restore  the  de- 
militarized zone  between  North  and 
South  Vietnam." 

I  ask  the  question.  Does  this  mean  that 
he  accepts  or  rejects  the  San  Antonio 
formula?  Does  it  mean  that  he  will  as- 
sume North  Vietnam's  good  faith,  or 
that  he  will  demand  clear  evidence  of 
that  good  faith? 

I  think  that  Is  a  very  important,  and 
perhaps  critical,  distinction.  I  think 
Mr.  HtTMPHREY  h£is  an  obligation  to  clar- 
ify his  views  on  this  particular  point. 
Further,  I  would  like  to  know 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
might  yield  to  me  for  a  question. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  ought  to  be  a  two-way  chal- 
lenge: that  we  should  not  ask  just  one 
presidential  candidate?  The  Senator 
spoke  of  making  a  decision  on  the  presi- 
dential race.  Does  not  the  Senator  think 
it  would  be  rather  more  fair  and  better 
for  the  American  people  if  we  asked  all 
the  candidates  how  they  stand  on  the 
Vietnam  question? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  see  nothing  wrong  with 
that,  and  I  think  a  discussion  of  Vietnam 
in  a  responsible  context  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  coimtry.  But  I  have  listened 
many,  many  times  to  Vice  President 
Humphrey  discuss  Vietnam.  I  have  found 
him  the  most  Insistent,  one  might  say 
enthusiastic  and  vigorous  supporter  for 
4  solid  years  of  the  Johnson  position  on 
Vietnam.  He  has  defended  every  escala- 
tion in  that  war.  He  has  Inveighed 
against  "those  who  would  tie  our  hands 
in  Vietnam."  That  is  exactly  the  way  he 
put  it. 


Now  it  appears  as  though  he  is  at- 
tempting to  be  something  of  a  dove  on 
Vietnam.  Suddenly  he  is  willing  to  take 
the  risks  for  peace  that  he  rejected  be- 
fore. Suddenly  he  seems  to  reject  the  war 
policy  that  he  has  consistently  supported 
for  4  years.  I  think  It  does  leave  the 
question:  Which  Hubert  Humphrey 
should  the  American  voter  believe? 

I  have  been  a  consistent  critic  of  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  policy  because  I  did 
not  think  It  was  being  successful  mili- 
tarily or  successful  politically  in  finding 
some  way  to  end  this  war. 

I  would  certainly  welcome  any  respon- 
sible or  legitimate  shift  in  position  or 
policy  by  the  President  or  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident that  would  bring  this  tragic  war  to 
an  honorable  and  quick  settlement. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Would  the  Senator  also 
welcome  such  a  shift  by  his  own  party's 
nominee  for  President  as  well,  or  only  on 
the  part  of  the  Democratic  nominee? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
dressing my  comments  this  morning,  of 
course,  to  a  specific  speech  by  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey. I  think  those  questions  are  cer- 
tainly questions  that  can  be  asked.  I  am 
only  saying  right  now  that  I  find  great 
inconsistency  in  the  position  taken  by 
the  Vice  President  3  nights  ago  as 
against  the  position  he  has  taken  for  the 
past  4  years. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senator  finds  less 
inconsistency  in  no  statement  at  all,  does 
he  not?  It  seems  to  me  that  silence  is  the 
position  of  the  Senator's  own  candidate, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
it  is  now  &n  obligation  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  clarify  what  he  means.  There 
seems  to  be  a  tremendous  amoimt  of  con- 
fusion within  the  Democratic  Party  now, 
and  among  Democrats,  as  to  what  Mr. 
Humphrey  means,  because  it  leaves 
someone  like  myself,  who  is  trying  now 
to  correlate  what  he  has  been  saying 
consistently  for  4  years  with  what  he  has 
said  In  the  last  few  days,  in  a  state  of 
complete  uncertainty. 

I  commend  the  minority  leader  for 
raising  the  question,  and  I  hope  that  the 
dialog  in  this  campaign  will  be  raised  to 
the  level  where  we  can  all  now  better 
understand  the  Issues. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  minority  leader  is  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  say  more  on  this  subject  later. 
However,  in  view  of  the  remarks  just 
made  by  the  distlngtiished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  who  I  know  has  had 
a  longstanding  interest  in  trying  to 
bring  an  end  to  this  barbarous  struggle 
in  Southeast  Asia,  I  wonder  what  he  and 
his  colleagues,  who  I  assiune  are  the 
equivalent  of  the  old  "Truth  Squad" 
which  is  trailing  Mr.  HtiMPHREY  over 


the  coimtry,  would  think  about  getting 
behind  the  idea  of  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr. 
Humphrey  meeting  face  to  face  in  a  TV 
debate.  In  that  way,  the  Nation  can  see 
and  hear  just  what  their  respective 
views  are,  and  in  that  way  resolve  any 
questions  we  have  in  our  minds  concern- 
ing either  candidate.  Would  the  Senator 
think  that  would  be  a  good  idea? 

Mr.  PERCY.  No,  I  would  not  think 
that  would  be  a  particularly  good  idea. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Why  not? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  more  able  spoke- 
men  than  myself  have  commented  on 
this  matter.  I  have  found  that  these  face- 
to-face  debates — and  I  engaged  in  one 
in  my  1964  gubernatorial  campaign — 
are  exceedingly  overrated  so  far  as  the 
elucidation  of  important  questions  such 
as  this  is  concerned.  I  think  it  would,  of 
course,  raise  immediately  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  a  national  forum  of 
that  type  would  require  giving  time  to 
third  party  candidates,  and  whether  It 
would  be  in  the  national  interest  to  do 
so  at  this  time. 

If  I  were  to  advise  Mr.  Nixon,  I  would 
advise  him  that  at  this  late  date,  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  engage  in  such  debates. 

It  is  possible,  certainly,  to  discuss  in 
depth,  as  I  know  Mr.  Nixon  has  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  many  of  these  very 
important  problems.  He  has  certainly,  in 
his  half  hour  brilliant  radio  discussions 
that  he  has  had  with  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  in  numerqys  open  forum  1  hour 
television  question  and  answer  sessions 
probed  in  considerable  depth  not  only  a 
single  subject  to  much  greater  satisfac- 
tion than  you  can  in  the  type  of  de- 
bates, which,  entertaining  as  they  may 
be,  have  not  proved  to  me  at  all  that  they 
are  a  real  contribution  to  the  political 
education  of  this  country,  but  has  cov- 
ered his  position  on  virtually  every  con- 
ceivable subject  of  interest  to  the  Amer- 
ican voter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  not  be 
averse  to  having  Mr.  Nixon,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, and  Mr.  Wallace  debate;  because 
if  the  news  reports  are  correct  that  Gen- 
eral LeMay  has  now  been  selected  as  the 
vice  presidential  candidate  on  the  Wal- 
lace ticket,  it  appears  to  me  that  Mr. 
HtTMPHREY  and  Mr.  Nixon,  in  comparison, 
are  going  to  look  pretty  dove-like. 

I  recall  not  many  months  ago  General 
LeMay  said  that  If  he  had  his  way,  he 
would  bomb  North  Korea  back  into  the 
Stone  Age,  that  he  would  wipe  it  off  the 
map. 

He  woiild  not  have  far  to  go.  But  I 
think  that  responsible  people  like  Nixon 
and  HtTMPHREY  ought  to  bring  their  cases 
to  the  American  people.  The  best  thing 
that  came  out  of  the  Chicago  convention, 
as  far  as  I  wsis  concerned,  was  the  fact 
that  the  Democrats  there  did  debate  both 
sides  of  the  Vietnamese  question,  and 
they  did  there  what  we  should  have  been 
doing  here. 

So  I  hope  they  can  get  together,  and 
give  the  American  people  a  chance  to  de- 
cide what  they  want,  because  there  are 
three  major  candidates  running  this 
year,  and  we  should  not  forget  it,  those 
of  us  who  belong  to  the  two  traditional 
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major  parties,  because  we  are  going  to 
hurt,  and  badly. 

We  lace  one  candidate  who  has  flouted 
the  law  openly  and  another  candidate 
who  wants  to  bomb  North  Vietnam  back 
Into  the  Stone  Age.  As  far  as  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  Is  concerned.  I  think  It 
should  stop,  amd  I  would  not  put  any 
qualifications  on  that. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  may  I  re- 
ply to  that  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader? 

I  think  it  is  the  responsibility,  the 
duty,  and  the  right  of  any  candidate  to 
decide  not  only  whether  he  feels  It  Is  In 
the  Interests  of  his  own  candidacy,  but 
in  the  national  Interest,  for  him  to  en- 
gage in  debates  of  this  type.  President 
Johnson  had  the  duty,  obligation,  and 
right  to  decide  whether  he  would  debate 
in  1964.  He  felt  It  would  not  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  this  country  to  do  so,  and 
he  chose  not  to. 

My  own  very  distinguished  predeces- 
sor, S«nator  Douglas,  decided,  even 
though  he  was  offered  many  invitations, 
that  he  would  not  debate,  and  that  it  was 
not  In  the  best  interests  of  either  his 
campaign  or  perhaps  the  Issues  at  stake. 
I  always  said  at  that  time  that  I  would 
be  willing  to  debate,  but  I  felt  that  Sen- 
ator Douglas  had  the  right  to  decide 
whether  it  was  in  the  interests  of  his 
candidacy  or  of  the  State  at  that  time. 

I  feel  that  a  decision  has  apparently 
been  made  by  Mr.  Nixon,  and  is  con- 
ditioned at  least  in  part  by  the  fact  that 
a  third  party  candidate  would  have  to  be 
given  the  same  forum  that  he  and  Mr. 
HtTMPHREY  would  be  given. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  raising  this  Issue.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  Important  issue.  What 
we  have  here,  as  I  see  It.  is  a  situation 
where  the  Democratic  Party,  at  the  con- 
vention in  Chicago,  openly  debated  a 
point  very  vigorously  over  which  there 
was  a  clear  cleavage  of  opinion  with,  on 
one  side,  those  who  advocated  a  unilat- 
eral cessation  of  the  bombing,  period. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
just  reiterated  that  that  is  his  opinion, 
and  he  is  welcome  to  it.  The  point  is  that 
the  Democratic  Convention  adopted  a 
plank  which  is  contrary  to  that. 

The  Vice  President  is  very  much  aware 
of  the  spilt  In  his  party,  and  what  he  is 
trying  to  do  is  have  his  cake  and  eat  It. 
both.  He  is  trying  to  carry  on  with  the 
Democratic  plank  adopted  in  Chicago,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  trying  to  appeal  to  people  such  as 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  by 
hinting  that  just  possibly  he  might  go 
for  a  unilateral  cessation  of  the  bombing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  please  finish? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  correction  in  the  Senator's  reference 
to  me. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  minority 
leader  yield  to  me  to  make  this  correc- 
tion? 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  support  Hubert 
Hukphret;  but,  as  I  said  at  the  time  of 
his  nomination.  I  have  not  changed  my 
opinion  on  Vietnam.  So  he  is  not  trying 
to  convert  me.  I  have  long  since  made 
my  position  clear,  and  I  have  emphasized 
where  I  stand. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
made  that  distinction.  The  tx>int  is  that 
there  are  a  great  many  people  who  are 
not  supporting  the  Vice  President,  and 
he  is  trying  to  get  their  support.  The 
majority  leader  is  a  good  Democrat,  and 
he  is  going  to  support  his  candidate; 
but  there  are  a  good  many  other  Demo- 
crats who  are  not  in  that  position. 

For  the  record,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  finds  himself  in  a  most 
embarrassing  position,  and  so  does  the 
Vice  PraBident  now,  because  of  what  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  leader 
of  their  party,  had  to  say  In  the  White 
House  orKFebruary  1  at  thl^  year.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  present  because  it  was  the 
occasion  of  the  awarding  of  a  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  to  one  of  our 
distinguished  Iowa  airmen. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
said  this: 

Let  those  who  would  stop  the  bombing 
.inswer  this  question :  "What  would  the  North 
Vietnamese  be  doing  If  we  stopped  the  bomb- 
ing and  let  them  alone?" 

The  answer.  I  think,  la  clear.  The  enemy 
force  In  the  South  would  be  larger.  It  would 
be  better  equipped.  The  war  would  be 
harder.  The  losses  would  be  greater.  The 
dlfflcultles  would  be  greater.  And  of  one  thing 
you  can  be  sure:  It  would  cost  many  more 
American  lives. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  State 
elaborated  on  this  point  just  yesterday, 
at  the  United  Nations,  when  he  said: 

We  are  prepared  to  stop  the  bombing  the 
minute  we  can  be  confident  that  this  would 
lead  toward  peace. 

And.  imtU  they  are  confident,  they  are 
not  going  to  stop  for  the  reason  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  an  additional  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  do  we  keep  the 
floor  on  the  Republican  side  forever?  I 
understand  one  can  yield  only  for  a  ques- 
tion. I  think  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  on 
this  great  political  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Since  they  an- 
nounced last  night  that  they  were  going 
to  do  this,  they  can  go  ahead. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  should  not  be  a 
round  robin. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  wiU  get  in  there, 
too. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  I  have  not  been 
in  there  yet. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will  get  in  later. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  be  permitted  to 
continue  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So  we  have  this  juxta- 
position of  the  two  people.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary 


of  State  on  the  one  hand  say  that  there 
will  be  no  unilateral  cessation  of  bomb- 
ing until  we  are  confident.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  those  who  say,  "Uni- 
lateral cessation  of  bombing — period." 

Then  we  have  the  experience  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  tiy- 
Ing  to  straddle  the  fence  on  the  one  hand 
to  go  along  with  the  position  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  have  set 
forth — and  it  is  in  the  Democratic  Party 
platform  written  In  Chicago — and  on  the 
other  hand,  he  said  In  his  speech  the 
other  night: 

As  President.  I  would  be  willing  to  stop 
the  bombing  of  the  north  as  an  acceptable 
risk  for  peace  .  .  . 

And  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  said 
emphasis  was  put  on  that.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  again  trying  to  straddle 
the  fence  by  saying : 

But  I  would  place  some  emphasis  on  evi- 
dence by  word  or  deed  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese might  get  into  meaningful  negotia- 
tions and  that  this  might  lead  to  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  a  speech  I  made  recently 
setting  forth  the  six  truce  periods  we 
have  had  and  the  losses  that  occurred 
because  we  put  confidence  and  faith  in 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  ^Uows: 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  North  Vietnam 
can  be  trusted  should  be  reminded  of  the 
following: 

There  have  been  six  truce  periods: 

(1)  48  hours  at  Christmas.  1966.  During 
this  period,  there  were  101  violations  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong,  resulting 
In  18  killed  and  60  wounded  on  our  side,  In- 
cluding 3  Americans  killed  and  27  wounded. 

(2)  New  Years  1966-1967.  During  this 
period,  there  were  169  violations,  resulting  In 
20  killed  and  198  wounded  on  our  side.  In- 
cluding 14  Americans  killed  and  27  wounded 

(3)  Tet  Holidays  1967.  During  this  period, 
there  were  338  violations,  resulting  In  30 
killed  and  198  wounded  on  our  side,  Includ- 
ing 17  Americans  killed  and  158  wounded. 

(4)  Ctirlstmas  1967.  During  this  period, 
there  were  118  violations,  resulting  in  7  killed 
and  44  wounded  on  our  side.  Including  2 
Americans  killed  and  24  wounded. 

(6)  New  Year's  1967-1068.  During  this 
period,  there  were  170  violations,  resulting  In 
73  killed  and  279  wounded  on  our  side.  In- 
cluding 27  Americans  killed  and  191 
wounded. 

(6)  Tet  Holidays  1968.  During  this  period 
there  were  2.707  killed  and  11.519  wounded 
on  our  side.  Including  920  Americans  killed 
and  4.561  wounded — plus  8.200  civilians 
killed  and  22.000  wounded,  and  623,000 
civilians  made  refugees. 

I  suggest  that,  in  the  face  of  these  tragic 
facts.  It  would  be  nothing  short  of  suicide 
to  put  any  trust  whatsoever  In  the  word  of 
the  Communist  leaders;  and  we  would  do 
well  to  realize  that  the  only  principle  they 
understand  Is  strength  and  the  will-power 
to   make   use   of  that  strength. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kan^:as. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris],  who  raised  the  question  a  few 
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moments  ago  as  to  whethei  the  candi- 
dates should  comment  on  the  great  issue 
of  the  day,  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  quite  frankly  that 
I  have  some  reservations  about  the  posi- 
tion of  my  candidate,  Mr.  Nixon,  con- 
cerning a  moratorium  on  comments  on 
the  Vietnam  war.  However,  suppose  the 
situation  had  been  reversed.  Suppose  it 
had  been  Mr.  Nixon  who  some  time  ago 
had  said  that  there  is  a  great  possibility 
that  there  will  be  a  reduction  of  troops 
in  North  Vietnam — 90.000.  I  believe  was 
the  figure  that  was  given.  Not  only 
would  the  President  indicate  that  no 
man  could  say  that,  not  only  would  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  say  that  this  was 
not  true.  I  think  there  would  be  a  great 
charge  from  the  administration  that 
Dick  Nixon  was  playing  politics  with  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Suppose  that  the  other  day  Dick  Nixon 
had  indicated  that  it  was  his  position 
that  he  would,  if  he  were  President,  halt 
the  bombing  in  North  Vietnam.  We  would 
iiave  had  the  same  situation — a  charge 
of  playing  politics  with  the  war. 

There  is  some  sense  of  responsibility. 
There  is  some  validity  to  the  position  of 
the  Republican  candidate  declaring  a 
moratorium. 

While  the  talks  are  going  on  in  Paris 
today.  I  wonder  if  Dick  Nixon  had  made 
those  statements,  the  Ambassador,  en- 
gaged in  the  peace  talks  in  Paris,  would 
have  had  the  same  statement  published 
in  the  paper  today. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
responsibility  of  Dick  Nixon  in  this  cam- 
paign. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  talk  about 
playing  politics  with  this  issue — and  I 
appreciate  the  strange  way  in  which  the 
question  was  brought  up — it  seems  to 
me  that  we  should  recall  that  it  was  the 
Republican  candidate  for  President,  Mr. 
Nixon,  who  last  March  announced  that 
he  had  a  plan  for  ending  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. He  has  yet  to  state  what  his  plan  is. 
It  seems  to  me  that  merely  making  that 
kind  of  a  statement  is  playing  the  crud- 
est kind  of  politics.  It  leads  people  to  be- 
lieve that  a  man  has  a  plan,  and  then 
he  does  not  present  It. 

Only  about  a  week  and  a  half  ago — I 
ask  the  Senator  If  he  remembers — vice 
presidential  candidate  Agnew  in  a  press 
conference  in  San  Francisco  reiterated 
that  Mr.  Nixon  had  a  plan  for  ending 
the  war,  but  that  it  would  not  be  sprung 
at  this  time,  but  would  be  announced  at 
a  later  time.  This  was  done  in  order  to 
maintain  the  suspense  of  the  campaign. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Then  Mr.  Nixon  later 
said  he  was  wrong  and  that  there  never 

was  a  plan.    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
l:ave  an  additional  5  minutes  and  then 
perhaps  we  may  take  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  then  Ag- 
new said  there  never  was  a  plan  and  none 
would  be  annoimced. 


I  ask  the  Senator  who  is  plajrlng  poli- 
tics with  the  war? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  vice-presidential 
candidate  made  the  statement  that  there 
was  a  plan.  I  am  aware  of  the  other 
statements. 

When  the  Republicans  take  over  the 
public  business  of  this  country.  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  can  reduce  the  number 
of  troops  in  Vietnam  and  bring  an  easy 
and  quick  end  to  the  war.  War  takes  a 
second  to  break  out,  and  peace  takes 
years.  It  takes  years  to  put  everything 
back  together. 

I  think  there  is  a  responsibility  not  to 
raise  false  hopes,  but  to  maintain  fiex- 
Iblllty. 

As  I  recall,  the  statement  wsis  made 
that  he  had  a  plan  that  he  did  not  pre- 
sent. The  Paris  peace  talks  had  not 
started  then.  They  occurred  after  that 
fact. 

I  think  there  Is  a  position  of  responsi- 
bility and  that  really  the  best  hope  we 
have  Is  to  get  new  people  and  new  minds 
that  are  not  chained  to  positions  of  the 
past  and  not  cemented  to  past  acts. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not 
Mr.  Nixon  who  said,  "Elect  me  President, 
and  I  will  end  the  war"? 

Why  do  we  have  to  wait  until  he  is 
President  for  the  magic  of  his  Idea?  The 
talks  are  still  going  on — the  time  Is  ripe 
to  tell  and  test  his  contribution.  Can  we 
not  hope  the  struggle  could  be  ended  be- 
fore he  or  someone  else  becomes  Presi- 
dent come  January  next? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  and  every  other  Member  of 
the  Senate  understands  that  we  all  feel 
the  same  way. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  be- 
ginning to  think  that  everybody  Is  play- 
ing a  little  politics  with  Vietnam. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  any  doubt  that  the  description  and 
characterization  of  what  we  are  doing 
today  will  be  couched  in  political  terms. 
But  I  think  the  discussion  Is  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
not  a  distinction  to  be  made  at  this 
point?  We  have  had  3%  years  with  one 
of  the  major  parties  trying  to  obtain 
peace.  With  the  rapid  deterioration  of 
the  situation,  would  it  not  be  logical  to 
say  that  since  that  party  had  a  chance 
and  failed,  there  would  be  more  hope  for 
peace  In  choosing  a  man  who  it  in  a  posi- 
tion not  to  be  bound  by  the  mistakes  of 
the  past,  and  who  will  get  on  with  a  new 
effort?  That  man  Is  Mr.  Nixon,  repre- 
senting the  Republican  Party. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Precisely  the  point. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  peace  talks  in  Paris,  I 
understand  that  24  peace  talks  have  been 
held.  This  effort  started  some  time  after 
March  31  of  this  year. 

We  should  understand  that  these  are 
not  really  peace  talks.  They  are  talks 
about  what  North  Vietnam  said  they 
would  be,  and  that  is  about  our  stopping 
of  the  bombing  and  getting  out.  They 


are  not  peace  talks.  If,  after  24  such 
talks,  we  have  not  made  any  more  prog- 
ress than  that,  I  suggest  that  we  obtain 
new  organization,  new  thinking,  and  new 
positions  of  flexibility  as  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  pointed  out. 

My  guess  is  that  the  Ambassador  will 
get  very  tired  of  this  situation.  Ambas- 
sador Harrlman  has  said  there  has  not 
been  one  step  made  toward  progress.  How 
much  longer  will  we  continue  before  we 
have  a  chance  to  do  something  about 
what  is  going  on?  Must  we  have  100 
conferences? 

I  think  that  the  other  party  has  had 
more  than  its  chance,  and,  if  anything, 
we  have  gone  backward  and  not  forward. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  a  minute  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
brought  this  matter  up  today  only  be- 
cause my  primary  concern  involves  the 
541,000  Americans  who  are  now  In  Viet- 
nam. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  anything  done 
that  would  jeopardize  them  In  any  way 
beyond  the  normal  hazards  and  dangers 
that  attend  the  war.  But  I  would  not  like 
to  see  them  become  the  target  for  good- 
ness knows  how  much  fire  simply  because 
we  have  suddenly  suspended  the  bomb- 
ing when  we  should  not  have  done  it. 

The  only  quarrel  I  have  here  is  that 
I  think  w-e  are  entitled  to  some  clarifi- 
cation, and  I  put  no  political  label  on  it. 
I  think  we  are  entitled  to  know  where 
we  are. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  morning  business  be 
extended  and  that  I  be  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  this  matter,  which  has  in 
effect  been  lying  in  limbo,  has  been 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
morning.  May  I  also  say  that  I  am  pleased 
with  the  tone  in  which  the  debate  is 
being  conducted. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  there  is  bound 
to  be  a  little  politics  on  both  sides.  That 
Is  understood  and  accepted.  But  the 
stakes  In  our  Involvement  In  Southeast 
Asia.  In  this  barbaric  and  dirty  war,  are 
so  high  and  the  cost  so  great  that  I  would 
hope  that  politics  could  be  muted  as 
much  as  possible  and  the  realities  faced 
up  to  so  far  as  our  position  and  our 
antagonists  are  concerned. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  said,  no  candidate  should 
raise  false  hopes,  for  the  reasons  already 
enunciated. 

In  reply  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa,  I  assure  him  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  in  no  way  em- 
barrassed by  what  he  has  said  and  what 
he  stands  for,  because  that  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Montana  believes. 

So  far  as  the  candidates  straddling — 
yes,  they  are  straddling.  That  is  a  hap- 
pening which  occurs  in  any  political 
campaign,  and  I  am  sure  that  every  Sen- 
ator in  the  Chamber  has  had  some  per- 
sonal experience  in  straddling  the  fence 
in  a  political  campaign.  I  know  I  have, 
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and  sometimes  it  has  been  a  little  em- 
barrassing. 

But  so  far  as  the  topic  of  discussion  to- 
day is  concerned,  I  listened  to  most  of 
the  Vice  President's  speech.  I  thought  he 
comported  himself  with  dignity  and  un- 
derstanding and  with  a  degre*  of  clar- 
ity. He  came  out  and  said  what  he  would 
do  if  he  were  President.  He  does  not  hap- 
pen to  be  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  he  will  not  be.  unless  he  is 
elected  at  noon  on  January  20.  1969.  He 
realizes,  of  course,  as  I  have,  and  as  every 
Member  of  this  body  does,  that  we  have 
only  one  President,  and  that  that  Presi- 
dent, as  long  as  he  is  in  office,  has  the 
final  say.  In  the  words  of  Harry  Truman, 
'"the  buck  stops  there." 

Hubert  Humphrey  has  made  his  posi- 
tion clear.  Personally,  I  believe  that  he 
would  move  mountains,  if  he  could,  to 
achieve  a  decent  peace  in  Vietnam.  Of  all 
the  candidates,  in  my  opinion — perhaps 
I  speak  politically,  but  I  believe  it — he 
is  the  best:  and  he  is  now  on  the  way 
up,  sinca  the  speech  In  Salt  Lake  City. 
He  has -my  full  support;  and  I  antici- 
pate— I  cannot  speak  for  Senator  McCar- 
thy, but  I  anticipate — that  he  will  have 
Senator  McCarthy's  support  in  the  not 
too  distant  future.  I  emphasize  that  that 
is  only  a  personal  opinion.  I  have  not 
talked  with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

With  respect  to  an  unconditional  stop 
to  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  as  an 
acceptable  risk  to  peace  and  in  relation 
to  the  protection  of  our  troops,  I  think 
that  is  a  risk  worth  taking.  While  we 
have  stopped  the  bombing  of  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  the  land  area  and 
probably  are  exempting  90  percent  of  the 
civilian  population  at  the  same  time,  nev- 
ertheless, we  have,  In  compensation  in- 
creased the  bombing  tremendously  below 
the  19th  parallel.  Despite  that  Increase  in 
bombing,  more  material  and  more  men 
are  coming  down  by  way  of  the  Mu  Qla 
Pass  and  other  areas  than  ever  before. 
That  is  the  fact.  In  spite  of  increased  and 
concentrated  bombing,  that  Is  what  is 
happening ;  and  no  one  can  or  will  deny 
it,  because  the  facts  and  the  figures  speak 
for  themselves.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
decreased  bombing  would  bring  increased 
casualties,  because  our  casualties  have 
been  pretty  high  up  to  this  time. 

On  the  radio  this  morning,  the  figure 
was  given  out  for  last  week's  losses.  I  be- 
lieve they  come  out  every  Thursday. 
Twenty-eight  thousand-plus  have  been 
killed.  How  does  that  compare  with 
Korea?  What  of  the  178.000-plus  who 
were  wounded.  These  are  not  the  men 
with  the  scratches,  the  men  who  can  be 
returned  to  duty  the  same  day.  These 
are  the  wounded,  the  bulk  of  them  seri- 
ous hospital  cases.  And  lately  I  note  that 
some  of  the  military  officials  have  been 
trying  to  downgrade  this  wounded  figure. 
But  I  get  the  figiires  every  week,  and  I 
can  check  on  them.  These  are  the  cas- 
ualties. In  other  words,  close  to  210.000 
casualties  in  a  war  longer  than  Korea, 
costing  more  than  Korea,  and  a  w£ir  with 
no  end  in  sight. 

I  doubt,  on  the  basis  of  the  column 
which  was  commented  on  this  morning, 
that  any  "trap"  was  set  for  Mr.  Nixon. 
Mr.  Nixon,  In  my  opinion,  is  a  mature 
man,  a  shrewd  man,  and  he  is  not  one 


to  be  trapped  easily.  I  would  say,  offhand, 
that  that  article  very  likely  was  a  fig- 
ment of  the  author's  imagination. 

I  do  not  see  how  that  speech  by  Mr. 
Humphrey  oould  impair  negotiations  in 
Paris — or,  rather,  the  talks  leading  to 
negotiations,  as  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  Indicated,  and  he  is  correct — because 
no  progress  has  been  made.  So  if  you 
have  nothing  to  lose,  how  can  you  lose 
it?  That  is  why  I  think  this  matter 
should  oome  out  in  the  open. 

Also,  the  question  has  been  raised 
about  Hanoi  not  recognizing  South  Viet- 
nam, the  constitutional  government  we 
helped  create  there.  Why  should  Hanoi 
recognize  South  Vietnam?  It  never  has, 
and  certainly  it  would  not  under  pres- 
ent clromistances.  Incidentally,  I  do  not 
believe  South  Vietnam  recognizes  Hanoi. 
So  there  is  a  standoff. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
Saigon  leaders  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  cannot  get  together,  either  in 
Vietnam  or  In  Paris,  along  with  the 
United  States  meeting  with  Hanoi:  be- 
cause. In  my  opinion,  there  will  be  no 
peace  In  South  Vietnam  until  the  South 
Vietnamese,  themselves,  get  together. 
And  no  matter  how  one  looks  at  the  Vlet- 
cong,  they  are  South  Vietnamese.  Those 
people,  regardless  of  their  political  color- 
ation or  lack  of  it,  their  religious  affilia- 
tion or  lack  of  it.  are  the  ones  who  col- 
lectively, some  time,  somehow,  some  way, 
will  have  to  bring  their  country  to- 
gether— that  is  not  for  this  Nation  to  do, 
which  may,  at  the  present  rate,  be  in 
Southeast  Asia  for  years  and  years  to 
come.  I  wonder  how  the  American  peo- 
ple look  upon  a  long-term  commitment 
of  that  kind.  I  regret  a  fruitless  spend- 
ing of  our  treasure,  but  I  regret  far  more 
the  loss  of  every  single  life  in  Vietnam: 
because  Vietnam,  in  my  opinion.  Is  not 
and  never  has  been  vital  to  the  security 
and  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

So  I  say  that  no  false  hopes  are  being 
raised  by  anyone  that  I  know  of.  and  if 
anyone  raises  false  hopes  he  Is  doing  a 
distinct  disservice. 

In  the  matter  of  troop  withdrawal,  it 
is  my  opinion  that  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey was  expressing  a  wish  and  a  hope; 
and  in  the  answer  made  shortly  after 
that  by  the  President  and  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  what  was  stated  was  a 
fact.  Certainly  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  all  recognize  the  great  responsi- 
bilities which  confront  us  in  this  coun- 
try, the  costs  which  have  already  had 
to  be  met  in  Vietnam  and  which  will 
accrue  upon  all  of  us  in  the  future.  As 
much  as  we  can.  we  ought  to  keep  this 
question  out  of  the  realm  of  politics.  We 
cannot  do  that  entirely,  but  we  ought 
not  try  to  fool  the  people.  As  representa- 
tives of  the  two  major  parties,  we  ought 
to  recognize  that  we  have  responsibili- 
ties; if  we  are  not  careful  those  responsi- 
bilities will  be  eroded  or  taken  away  from 
us  by  a  third  party.  That,  I  tliink,  will 
yield  no  good  to  this  country  either  at 
home  or  overseas. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  can  add 
very  little  to  the  eloquent  statement  of 
the    distinguished    majority    leader.    I 


think  he  made  clear  the  very  sober  and 
serious  nature  of  the  issue  with  which  we 
are  dealing  today. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  has  made 
plain  and  forthright  statements  on  his 
views  on  the  Vietnam  situation,  what  he 
will  do  when  he  is  President.  It  is  time 
for  Mr.  Nixon  to  do  the  same;  the  people 
of  America  are  entitled  to  the  same  can- 
dor from  him. 

Criticism  by  Republican  Senators  of 
the  Vice  President's  Vietnam  speech  is 
Presidential  debate  by  proxy,  and  the 
people  are  entitled  to  better  than  that. 

I  repeat  the  challenge  that  Vice  Pres- 
ident Humphrey  has  often  issued  for 
Nixon  to  come  out  In  the  open  and  de- 
bate the  Vietnam  and  other  issues  with 
Vice  President  Humphrey  on  the  same 
platform  and  on  television;  the  people 
are  entitled  to  know  where  Nixon  stands. 

I  will  say  that  the  reaction  by  Mr. 
Nixon  and  other  Republicans  to  the  Vice 
President's  speech  constitutes  a  clear 
admission  that  Vice  President  Humphrey 
has  scored  heavily  with  the  people  by  his 
Vietntim  statement  and  that  Mr.  Nixon  s 
failure  to  speak  out  and  debate  this  and 
other  issues  is  beginning  to  hurt  his  can- 
didacy and  his  campaign  seriously. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  indicated 
that  he  does  not  subscribe  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  President  in  the  White 
House  earlier  this  year  that  a  cessation 
of  the  bombing  would  mean  more  Ameri- 
can casualties.  I  do  not  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  colleague's  opinion,  but  I 
cannot  leave  this  matter  go  without  com- 
ment. 

The  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee, composed  of  six  Democrats 
and  three  Republicans,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  the  only  lady  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  the  past  national  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son], last  August  31  issued  an  unani- 
mous report.  I  wish  to  read  one  passage 
from  that  report: 

Many  proposals  have  been  heard  recently 
calling  for  a  curtailment  of  our  air  campaign 
against  North  Vietnam,  Including  a  complete 
cessation  of  the  bombing  In  certain  vital 
areas.  Each  of  these  proposals  has  the  serious 
fault  that,  if  adopted  the  Inevitable  result 
would  be  an  Increased  Infiltration  of  men  and 
war  goods  Into  South  Vietnam  and  incre^ed 
casualties  among  U.S.  and  allied  troops. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  that  not  what 
Is  happening  now? 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  I  may  continue  read- 
ing the  report. 

Mr.  MANSnELD.  Is  that  not  what  is 
happening  now  with  Increased  bombard- 
ment of  the  North? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
port continues: 

A  territorial  limitation  of  the  bombing 
would  ...  be  a  perilous  course  because  It 
wou3d  afford  the  North  Vietnamese  many 
vital  sanctuaries  and  enable  them  to  expand 
the  ground  war  In  South  Vietnam  with  a 
lesser  (lenalty  than  Is  now  being  exacted.  As 
an  Illustration,  General  Wheeler  (Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff)  testified  that  a 
reduction  of  our  bombing  or  imposition  of 
additional    restrictions    on    our    air    forces 
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would  cause  Increased  U.S.  and  allied  casual- 
ties In  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  the  language 
of  the  report  on  August  31.  On  March  31 
of  this  year  there  was  a  very  substantial 
territorial  curtailment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  15  minutes  in  the 
morning  hour  and  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  be  recognized  after 
I  have  completed  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  all  I  can 
say  is  that  any  of  my  colleagues  could 
receive  information  directly  from  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  or  any  of  our  field  com- 
manders regarding  infiltration  of  troops 
and  supplies  from  North  Vietnam.  I 
assure  the  Senator  from  Montana  it  is 
not  confined  to  the  area  still  "on  limits" 
for  the  bombing. 

I  wish  to  point  out  what  is  happening. 
Take  the  nearly  6-month  period  since 
March  31  and  compare  the  statistics 
with  statistics  for  the  comparable  6 
months  in  1967,  and  what  do  we  have? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Increased  casu- 
alties. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  this  period  there  were 
7,000  killed  in  not  even  6  months. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  70,000. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Against  that  figure,  a 
year  ago 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Woimded. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  like  to  complete 
my  point. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  trying  to  cor- 
rect the  Senator.  There  have  not  been 
70.000  kUled. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  the  Senator  will  bear 
vnth  me,  I  would  like  to  complete  my 
report. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Very  well. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  repeat:  For  the  5'/2- 
month  period  from  March  31   to  the 
middle  of  September  of  this  year,  7,000 
were  killed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Seven  thousand 
killed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  These  are  Americans. 
Compare  that  figure  to  the  figure  for  the 
comparable  6-month  period  in  1967.  In 
that  period  4,800  were  killed.  There  were 
24,000  wounded  requiring  hospitaliza- 
tion in  this  5' 2-month  period  compared 
with  18,000  wounded  requiring  hospital- 
ization in  the  comparable  period  in  1967. 
There  were  22.000  wounded  not  re- 
quiring hospitalization  in  the  5  Vz -month 
period  this  year  against  17,000  wounded 
1  year  ago. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
statistics.  The  tragic  statistics  show  and 
bear  out  what  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  warned  last 
August  31:  that  curtailment  of  this 
bombing  would  mean  more  casualties, 
and  we  have  had  them. 

How  great  would  the  casualties  be  If 
we  had  a  cessation  of  the  bombing?  The 
tragic  figures  bear  out  the  statements 
of  the  experts  in  this  area. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  aware  of  the  report  issued  unani- 
mously by  the  Preparedness  Investi- 
gating   Subcommittee.    I    respect    the 


members  and  their  views,  but  that  does 
not  mean  I  have  to  agree  with  them. 
I  admit  I  have  not  had  the  experience 
in  the  Air  Force  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  had.  but  as  an  ordinary  cit- 
izen, one  who  can  read  figures,  I  am 
aware  of  the  facts  as  they  occur.  The 
one  word  which  the  Senator  used  was 
the  correct  word  to  use  about  this  dif- 
ficult, this  barbaric  struggle  in  which 
we  are  engaged  today,  and  that  is  that 
it  is  a  "tragic"  affair.  We  can  talk  about 
it  all  we  want  but  we  do  not  have  to  go. 
We  are  not  called  before  a  draft  board. 
But  we  are  partly  responsible  for  en- 
gaging in  the  war  and  we  cannot  ab- 
solve ourselves,  none  of  us.  Because  of 
what  is  being  done  over  there  we  have  to 
take  our  share  of  the  blame  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

So  we  can  juggle  figures  all  we  want 
and  interpret  them  any  way  we  want; 
we  are  all  entitled  to  our  views.  How- 
ever, the  fact  i3  we  have  28,000-plus 
dead  and  178.000-plus  wounded,  and  no 
end  in  sight. 

Mr.  PASTORE,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  situation  in  Vietnam  is  a  tragedy 
for  the  whole  world — just  as  it  is  a  dilem- 
ma for  all  Americans.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  there  is  not  an 
American  of  any  responsibility  whatso- 
ever who  advocates  the  prohibition  of 
dropping  even  one  single  bomb  if  that 
would  save  the  life  of  even  a  single  Amer- 
ican soldier.  I  think  we  can  all  be  in  ac- 
cord on  that. 

The  statements  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  point  up  pretty  much  the 
dilemma  of  Vietnam.  A  short  while  ago 
he  said:   Change  the  President  and  we 
will  end  the  war.  In  the  same  breath, 
he  finds  fault  with  the  conciliatory  ap- 
proach of  the  Vice  President.  The  Sena- 
tor feels  that  the  Vice  President  is  under- 
cutting the  present  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration. He  goes  on  to  say  that  because 
we  did  cease  bombing  a  portion  of  the 
North  since  March  31.  we  have  suffered 
increasing  casualties.  The  logical  con- 
clusion, then,  is  that  imless  we  can  nego- 
tiate a  peace  settlement  in  Paris  before 
January  20.  1969,  the  only  alternative  a 
new  President  has  is  to  escalate  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  That  would  logically  fol- 
low. Certainly  by  his  theory  if  what  we 
are  doing  now  is  not  good  enough,  and 
what  Hubert  Humphrey  would  like  to  do 
is  not  good  enough,  then  the  Senator 
would  want  to  leave  it  up  to  Richard 
Nixon  to  take  care  of  it  on  January  20 
next.  Then  if  we  have  a  stalemate  in 
Paris,  his  logical  alternative  is  that  we 
have  to  invade  North  Vietnam  to  bring 
the  war  to  an  end. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  finish,  first?  I 
want  to  speak  further  for  a  little  while. 
I  have  been  sitting  and  standing  silent 
here  for  the  longest  time.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  like  to  have 
my  eloquence  interrupted,  that  is  all. 
[Laughter.  1 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  was  my  purpose  in 
rising. 

May  I  simply  rise  to  make  the  mild 
observation  that  I  am  proud  my  party 
has  a  very  good  record  for  ending  wars. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  under  what 
circumstances?  It  is  the  feeling  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  had 
we  not  been  soft  in  1952  In  Korea,  we 
might  not  have  had  a  missile  crisis  in 
Cuba  and  maybe  Khrushchev  would  not 
have  said  to  Harrlmaui,  when  he  went  to 
Moscow,  that  the  American  people  have 
no  heart  to  fight.  He  was  judging  all 
this  because  the  campaign  statement 
was  made,  "I  will  go  to  Korea  and  bring 
an  end  to  the  war." 

But  where  are  we  in  Korea?  We  do  not 
even  have  an  honest  armistice  today  in 
Korea.  True— the  bombing  is  stopped 
but  we  did  not  stop  the  war.  Today  we 
have  the  Pueblo  situation.  So  we  have 
not  settled  anything  in  Korea.  All  we 
have  stepped  down  is  the  volume  of  rifie 
fire.  Even  today,  mind  you,  to  the  humili- 
ation of  all  Americans,  when  our  soldiers 
go  in  their  jeeps  to  the  Panmunjom  meet- 
ing, they  have  to  carry  a  white  flag. 
Otherwise  they  cannot  get  through. 

I  say  to  the  Senator,  if  you  call  that 
a  victory  for  America,  I  regret  to  say 
that  I  am  a  little  bit  ashamed  of  it.  >^ 
Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  will  yield^ 
at  that  point,  he  is  using  a  dangerous 
word:  "soft."  We  have  all  found  that  to 
be  a  dangerous  word  these  days.  Would 
the  Senator  say  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration was  soft*  on  what,  if  he  had 
any  implication  there? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  say  "soft"  in 
the  sense  the  Senator  has  in  mind.  I 
said  we  should  have  proceeded  with  more 
determination.  The  Senator  spoke  about 
his  party's  record  of  ending  wars.  Would 
he  suggest  that  it  straightened  out  the 
affair  in  Korea?  It  did  not  straighten 
out  the  affair  in  Korea.  We  are  still  in 
Korea.  Wait  until  the  foreign  aid  bill 
comes  out  and  Senators  will  find  that 
most  of  the  money  in  it  is  for  military 
assistance  going  to  Korea. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  me  first  finish  my 
speech. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  has  made 
a  point  that 


Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  yield  to  the 
Senator  but  I  will  gladly  yield  in  due 
time.  I  have  first  to  finish  my  points 
here.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
look  at  what  Hubert  Humphrey  said. 
Critics  have  been  kicking  him  in  the  face 
ever  since  he  spoke — attacking  him  for 
things  they  think  he  said — though  he 
never  said  them  in  the  context  of  their 
interpretation.  There  has  been  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  individual  views  and 
judgments  of  everyone  who  reads  that 
speech.  For  myself.  I  think  the  speech  has 
a  sense  of  real  nobility.  In  fairness  we 
should  read  it  all.  This  man  must  have 
gone  through  an  agonizing  period  com- 
posing that  speech.  First  of  all,  he  is  the 
first  lieutenant  of  the  President.  He  has 
been  loyal  to  him.  He  has  stood  up  man- 
fully taking  every  brickbat  thrown  at 
him,  as  to  responsibility  for  present  or 
future  Vietnam  policy. 

Now,  what  did  Hubert  Humphrey  ac- 
tutdly  say?  These  are  his  words: 

In  light  of  those  circumstances — and  as- 
suming no  marked  change   in   the  present 
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situation — how  wtrald  I  proceed  as  Presi- 
dent? 

Let  me  first  make  clear  what  I  would  not 
do 

I  would  not  undertake  a  unilateral  wltb- 
drawal. 

To  withdraw  would  not  only  jeopardise 
the  Independence  of  South  Vietnam  and 
the  safety  of  other  Southeast  Asian  nations. 
It  would  make  meaningless  the  sacrifices  we 
have  already  made. 

It  would  be  an  open  Invitation  to  more 
violence  .  .  .  more  aggression  .  .  .  more  In- 
stability. 

If  anyone  can  find  anything  wrong 
with  those  sentences,  let  him  stand  up 
and  say  so. 

Continuing  to  read: 

And  it  would,  at  this  time  of  tension  In 
Europe,  cast  doubt  on  the  Integrity  of  our 
word   under   treaty   and   alliance. 

Peace  would  not  be  served  by  weakness  or 
withdrawal. 

Nor  would  I  escalate  the  level  of  violence 
In  either  North  or  South  Vietnam.  We  must 
seek  to  de-escalate. 

Have  I  not  heard  even  the  Senator 
from  nibKiis  make  that  statement  from 
time  to  ttme?  Did  you  Republicans  not 
write  It  right  into  your  own  platform  in 
Miami? 

Continuing  reading : 

The  Platform  of  my  party  says  that  ths 
President  should  take  reasonable  risks  to 
find  peace  In  Vietnam.  I  shall  do  so. 

North  Vietnam,  according  to  Its  own  state- 
ment and  those  of  others,  has  said  It  will 
proceed  to  prompt  and  good  faith  negotia- 
tions If  we  stop  the  present  limited  bombLng 
0*  the  North. 

We  must  always  think  of  the  protection  of 
our  troops. 

.As  President.  I  would  be  willing  to  stop  the 
bombing  of  the  North  as  an  acceptable  risk 
for  peace  because  I  believe  It  could  lead 
to  success  In  the  negotiations  and  a  shorter 
war.  This  would  be  the  best  protection  for 
our  troops. 

If  you  think  that  means,  as  the  minor- 
ity leader  said  a  short  while  ago,  that 
HuBEHT  is  trying  to  endanger  and  Jeop- 
ardize the  lives  of  American  boys,  I  rec- 
ommend that  you  read  this  statement, 
which  I  repeat: 

We  must  always  think  of  the  protection  of 
our  troops. 

What  Mr.  Humphrey  said  was  that 
successful  negotiations  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  halt  would  be  the  best  protection 
for  our  troops. 

Mr.  President,  that  might  be  the  key 
to  bringing  all  the  boys  back  home  to 
their  parents  and  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, where  they  belong. 

Continuing  reading: 

In  w«lghlng  that  risk — and  before  taking 
action — I  would  place  key  Importance  on  evi- 
dence— direct  or  Indirect,  by  deed  or  word — 
of  Communist  willingness  to  restore  the  de- 
mllltartzed  zone  between  North  and  South 
Vietnam. 

What  does  that  mean?  That  one  of 
the  conditions  would  be  that  they  clear 
out  the  demilitarized  zone,  which  is 
dedicated  to  being  demilitarized.  Let  us 
remove  our  troops  from  that  buffer  zone, 
and  let  them  remove  their  troops  from 
there,  and  then  we  would  have  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  bombing. 

What  is  wrong  with  that?  He  did  not 
say  "Withdraw  all  your  troops  out  of 
South  Vietnam."  He  did  not  say  "You 


have  to  stop  supporting  your  troops  in 
Vietnam."  He  Just  said,  "Clear  the  de- 
militarized zone."  That  is  an  act  of  good 
faith. 

Then  what  did  he  go  on  to  say? 

If  the  government  of  North  Vietnam  were 
to  show  bad  faith.  I  would  reserve  the  right 
to  resume  the  bombing. 

Now,  if  that  is  not  the  sound  condi- 
tion subsequent,  what  Is? 

What  more  do  we  want  from  a  man? 

Here  we  are.  We  have  this  Vietnam 
Involvement,  a  yoke  around  all  our 
necks.  Do  not  stand  there  and  tell  me 
that  only  Democratic  Presidents  are  re- 
sponsible. What  if  Easenhower  had  not 
written  that  letter  to  Churchill  in  1954 
declaring  that  now  that  Prance  was  out, 
unless  we  go  in,  the  Communists  will 
take  over?  So  we  began  to  deal  with  that 
man  in  charge.  Diem.  Perhaps  that  was 
the  first  mistake  we  made.  Perhaps  an- 
other mistake  we  made  was  when  Diem 
was  assassinated.  Perhaps  John  Ken- 
nedy should  have  pulled  us  out  com- 
pletely right  then.  He  could  have  pulled 
us  out  completely  and  then  said  to  the 
people  there.  "Look,  if  you  can't  do  with- 
out assassinating  your  leaders,  we  have 
no  stomach  for  Vietnam."  Maybe  we 
would  have  been  better  off,  but  we  did 
not  do  It. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  additional 
20  minutes  be  allowed  on  this  subject. 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  wtU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  going  to  yield  in 
just  a  moment.  I  will  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy  1. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  did  not  then 
pull  out  of  Vietnam.  We  sent  in  18,000 
uniformed  Americans  who  were  to  train 
South  Vietnamese  troops.  And  that  is 
where  we  made  the  ne.xt  mistake.  We 
thought  there  was  such  a  thing  as  just 
a  httle  pressure,  just  a  little  persuasion, 
just  a  little  promising,  and  there  is  no 
such  thing. 

Then  George  Ball  said  it  would  take 
350.000  to  pull  them  out.  The  mistake 
that  George  Ball  made  was  that  he  un- 
derestimated it  by  50  percent.  It  has 
pulled  in  550.000  Americans  and  there 
is  no  pullout — and  the  end  is  not  in  sight. 

In  the  name  of  justice,  why  is  this 
solely  a  Democratic  responsibility?  Why 
does  one  stand  on  the  rooftops  and  say, 
"You  make  me  President,  and  I  will 
straighten  this  whole  thing  out"?  It  is 
not  as  simple  as  all  that.  I  repeat,  it  is 
not  as  simple  as  all  that.  And  you  and  I 
know  it. 

This  is  a  sorrowful  thing.  We  are  pay- 
ing in  blood — in  blood,  let  alone  the 
money.  We  can  always  make  up  the 
money,  but  not  blood— not  youthful  lives. 
We  hear  of  American  mothers  re- 
fusing to  accept  the  American  flag  that 
comes  off  the  coffln  of  a  hero  son.  Why? 
They  are  confused  as  to  what  is  right, 
what  Is  wrong.  They  hear  a  fine  man 
like  our  majority  leader  stand  up  and 
say,  "We  must  stop  the  bombing."  They 
hear  a  fine  man  like  Dean  Rusk  say,  "We 
cannot  stop  the  bombing."  They  hear 


the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  say,  "We  should 
not  be  there  at  all."  They  hear  another 
man  say,  "We  ought  to  go  In  there  and 
give  them  our  Sunday  punch." 

American  mothers  say,  "With  all  this 
confusion,  with  all  this  doubt,  why 
should  my  boy  pay  for  it  with  his  life?" 

That  is  the  dilemma  of  America  today 
We  are  split  right  down  the  middle.  And 
here  we  are  today,  the  Republicans  de- 
fending Johnson  and  the  Democrats 
criticizing  him.  How  ironical  can  we 
become? 

We  have  the  Senator  from  Iowa  telling 
us  he  agrees  with  the  policy  we  have 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  "let  us  put  Nixon 
in  there  to  straighten  it  out." 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
did  not  say  that  at  all. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
complained  about  the  fact  that  Hubert 
Humphrey  was  disturbing  the  policy. 
That  is  what  it  means  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  That  is  the  way  he 
understood  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  said; 
that  the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
used  comparable  words  to  words  used  by 
Vice  President  Humphrey  a  few  nights 
ago.  I  have  used  the  terms,  "deescalate, " 
"de- Americanize";  I  have  abhorred  ever>- 
escalation  of  the  last  several  years  that 
has  tried  to  And  an  elusive  military  solu- 
tion for  a  problem  that  cannot  be  solved 
alone  militarily.  I  will  freely  confess  to 
that;  In  fact.  I  am  proud  of  the  position 
I  have  taken. 

I  adhere  to  the  policy  that  was  uttered 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  a  number 
of  years  ago  when  he  said  we  should  not 
have  committed  ourselves  in  a  land  war 
in  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia  to  this 
extent;  but  I  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  when  he  indicates 
that  this  is  just  a  continuation  of  the 
policy  assumed  by  President  Eisenhower, 
by  one  letter,  in  1954.  That  was  a  commit- 
ment for  aid  based  on  certain  conditions, 
and  it  did  not  commit  us  to  engage 
American  nghting  forces  in  Vietnam. 
Those  decisions  have  been  made  by  the 
past  two  administrations. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  that  we  try 
to  clarify  now  what  the  position  and 
policy  would  be  of  Mr.  Humphrey  if  he 
were  to  be  elected  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  said  that;  and 
Mr.  Humphrey  has  spoken.  The  trouble 
here  is  that  Nixon  has  not.  Nixon  has  not 
spoken,  and  that  has  been  the  debate 
here  today.  That  is  the  reason  why  the 
argument  was  made  here. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  whole  purpose  of  our 
discussion  this  morning  is  to  try  to  clar- 
ify what  the  Vice  President  really  did 
mean  by  his  statement.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  the  press  has  not  under- 
stood it;  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
members  of  his  own  party  have  not  un- 
derstood It,  because  he  has  been  required 
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to  try  to  explain  ever  since  he  made  the 
statement  what  he  really  did  mean. 

I  respectfully  disagree  with  one  state- 
ment made  by  our  majority  leader.  With 
much  of  what  he  said  this  morning  I 
agree  wholeheartedly.  I  think  he  has 
been  consistent  and  firm  and  wise  in  liis 
approach  to  this  problem.  But  he  did 
say  one  thing,  that,  after  all,  Mr. 
Humphrey  is  not  the  President  now,  and 
has  not  been  for  the  last  4  years,  and 
now  he  must  determine  what  his  policy 

win  be.  . , 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
though  I  was  not  on  the  floor  at  the 
time.  I  recaU  reading  in  1960  that  the 
Vice  President,  then  Senator  Humphrey. 
on  this  floor  said  that  Mr.  Nixon,  then 
running  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  could  not  dissociate  himself  from 
the  policies  of  the  administration  of 
which  he  had  been  an  integral  part  for 
8  years.  ^     „, 

I  think  this  attempt  now  by  the  Vice 
President  to  dissociate  himself  from  a 
poUcy  of  which  he  has  been  an  ardent, 
enthusiastic,  firm,  vigorous,  and  articu- 
late supporter  for  4  years  does  require 
further  explanation  now  as  to  what  he 
really  did  mean.  Does  he  adhere  or  does 
he  not  to  the  San  Antonio  formula  of 
about  a  year  ago? 

Mr  PASTORE.  Why  does  he  have  to 
answer  that  question?  Mr.  Humphrey 
has  spoken  categorically  and  clearly.  It 
is  clear  to  me  what  he  said.  I  just  read 
it  sentence  by  sentence.  I  have  already 
said  that  different  people  are  going  to 
make  different  interpretations.  I  was 
glued  to  the  television  set  for  that 
Humphrey  half  hour,  I  thought  it  was 
a  magnificent  speech,  and  I  afterward 
analyzed  every  word  that  he  said. 

Times  change,  he  said  very  clearly  in 
that  speech:  "If  nothing  happens  until 
January,  this  is  what  I  propose  to  do." 
I  think  he  has  a  right  to  say  that.  He 
has  been  criticized  for  being  tied  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson.  The  minute  he  lets  loose. 
he  is  being  criticized  for  that.  Every- 
body wants  Hubert  Humphrey  to  keep 
explaining  and  clarifying  his  position. 
Does  not  the  Senator  think  it  is  about 
time  that  we  got  a  clarification  from 
others  of  their  Vietnam  position?  There 
are  other  candidates.  What  are  their 
plans'  They  say.  "I  have  a  plan."  Why 
do  they  not  tell  the  people  what  their 
plans  are?  They  keep  saying  they  have  a 
plan.  "Send  me  to  the  White  House  and 
I  will  end  the  war  in  Vietnam." 

I  have  heard  that  time  and  time  again. 
I  have  the  highest  respect  for  Richard 
Nixon.  I  have  even  affection,  man  to 
man  for  he  and  I  served  on  the  same 
committee  here  in  the  Senate.  But  the 
fact  is  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  not  explained 
his  Vietnam  position.  Yet  everybody  is 
rising  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to 
say  they  are  a  little  disturbed  because 
Hubert  Humphrey  has  not  clarined  his 
position.  They  do  not  ask:  Has  Richard 
Nixon  clarified  his?  They  say  the  Vice 

President  is  in  doubt 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  yield,  perhaps  some  of  us 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  make  an 
explanation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  regular  order. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  which 
Senator  wants  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  asking  for  quite  some  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  right.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  going  to  ask  a  question  or  make 
a  speech? 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  order  for  the  Senator 
to  understand  the  question  I  have  in 
mind,  I  wonder  if  he  would  mind  if  I 
would  preface  it — 

May  I  point  out  that  the  Senator 
said— or  I  believe  he  said— that  because 
of  the  curtailment  of  the  bombing,  we 
have  got  more  casualties,  and  that  if  we 
have  a  cessation  of  the  bombing  without 
reciprocal  action,  we  will  have  still  more 
casualties,  and  therefore  that  must  lead 
one  to  the  conclusion  that  we  must  es- 
calate the  war.  I  believe  the  Senator  said 

that. 

I  do  not  know  what  escalation  means 
in  the  mind  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  I  have  an  idea.  But  let  me  ask 
him  this  question:  Has  not  the  Vice 
President  just  said  about  the  same 
thing?  He  said: 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  show  bad  faith. 
I  will  resume  the  bombing;  I  will  escalate 
the  war. 


He  said  that.  What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Nothing. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Well,  then,  what  is  the 
Senator  criticizing  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  for,  in  the  statement  he  has  re- 
ferred to? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  made  a  statement  a  short  while 
ago  that  only  a  new  President  can 
straighten  this  war  out. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  did  not  make  that 
statement. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Oh,  yes,  the  Senator 

did. 

Mr  MILLER.  No,  I  did  not.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  is  in  error.  But 
I  will  say  this:  We  have  the  best  chance 
of  getting  the  war  straightened  out  by 
having  a  complete  change  of  adminis- 
trations, not  locked  in. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  is  different  from  what  I  said?  Does 
he  think  that  because  he  added  the  words 
"the  best  chance"  that  that  makes  it 
different? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
important  difference. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  Senator  made  the  argument  that 
every  time  we  stop  the  bombing,  there 
are  more  casualties. 

Mr  MILLER.  No.  I  did  not  say  that. 
I  wish  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
would  not  try  to  put  words  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  We  have 
plenty  to  discuss  without  that. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Did  the  Senator  not 
say  that  since  March  31  we  have  had 
more  casualties? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  not  only  said  that,  but 
I  put  into  the  Record  the  figures. 

Mr  PASTORE.  That  is  aU  I  said  the 
Senatx)r  said— the  less  bombing,  the 
more  casualties. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
hoped  to  have  the  floor  for  a  moment  in 
my  own  right,  but,  as  the  Greek  poet 
Menander  once  said: 

We  live  not  as  we  would,  but  as  we  must. 

And  as  Socrates  observed: 

Like  Pericles,  I  seek  to  speak  the  truth. 

Former  President  Elsenhower  re- 
marked to  me  about  a  year  ago  that  he 
sent  Into  Indochina  350  advisers,  and 
that  until  he  left  office  there  were  never 
at  any  time  more  than  655  advisers. 

During  this  colloquy,  I  think  we  liave 
forgotten  that  the  original  commitment 
to  Indochina  was  by  the  previous  Presi- 
dent. President  Truman— and  I  have 
looked  it  up  within  the  week— when  he 
made  certain  commitments  of  economic 
and  other  support  and  assistance  to 
Indochina;  and  therefore  little  is  to  be 
gained  by  the  raking  over  of  the  embers 
of  earner  decisions,  which  I  think  were 
all  justly  and  properly  made  at  the  time. 
But  I  enjoyed  the  keynote  speech  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  and  I 
found  myself  wondering  throughout,  if 
the  statement  of  the  Vice  President  is  so 
easy  to  understand.  Why  does  it  take 
so  much  oratory  to  explain  it? 

The  colloquy  referred  to  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  with  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  when  he  was  a  Senator,  oc- 
curred, I  believe,  in  March— and  I  think 
rather  oddly  on  March  30  or  31—1960. 
The  colloquy  was  with  me. 

Senator  Humphrey  at  that  time  said, 
obser\-ing  the  absence  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent from  the  chair: 


He  Is  not  here,  but  he  should  be  here. 

Then  he  went  on  to  assert  that  the 
Vice  President — then  Mr.  Nixon — must 
assume  and  could  not  avoid  the  obli- 
gation of  sharing  responsibility  for  the 
decisions  made  by  his  administration, 
of  which  he  was  a  part. 

I  was  in  Knoxville  with  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident the  night  before  last.  He  visited 
our  truth  squad  plane,  for  which  I  was 
not  only  complimented,  but  most  grate- 
ful for  the  national  publicity  accorded 
us  in  that  situation.  But  I  did  not  hear 
him  sav  at  Salt  Lake  City  or  at  Knox- 
ville that  he  had  any  plan  for  ending 
the  war.  other  than  to  qualify  what  he 
might  do  under  certain  circumstances, 
which  did  not  go  as  far  as  his  President 
and  our  President  has  already  Indicated 
he  is  willing  to  go,  because  President 
Johnson — and  I  support  him,  as  the 
Senator  knows — has  said  time  and  again : 

If  the  North  will  give  us  one  Uttle  thing 
as  evidence  of  good  faith,  we  will  act  on  it, 
and  we  will  stop  the  bombing. 

That  is  the  highest  statesmanship,  in 
my  opinion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Vice  President 
said: 

I  win  stop  the  bombing  If  the  Communists 
show  good  faith. 

In  making  that  statement,  he  is  on 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  because  when 
have  the  Communists  shown  good  faith? 
Does  any  Senator  believe  they  are  now 
showing  good  faith?  Was  Czechoslovakia 
good  faith?  Have  their  actions  in  Viet- 
nam been  in  good  faith?  They  are  killmg 
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our  boys  with  their  weapons.  Is  that  good 
faith? 

If  the  Vice  President  is  going  to  wait 
until  the  Communists  show  good  faith, 
he  will  have  to  wait  until  the  celluloid 
dog  catches  the  asbestos  cat  on  a  tour 
through  hell.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
is  not,  and  notwithstanding  the  evi- 
dence, if  he  were  to  become  President, 
the  Communists  do  show  good  faith,  that 
raises  the  question  of  his  competency  to 
be  President,  because  if  he  proves  to  be 
that  gullible,  then  the  American  people 
are  putting  all  their  eggs  in  a  very  tat- 
tered baslcet. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania— and  he  knows  I  would  never  In- 
dulge In  any  Impertinence  with  him — is 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  telling 
me  that  he  endorses  Lyndon  Johnson's 
policy  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  telling  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  he  has  supported  the 
President  in  his  policy  throughout,  al- 
though* He  would  not,  as  President — 
which  Gdd  forbid — have  done  all  the 
things  which  this  President  did.  It  Is  well 
known  that  I  have  supported  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  will  not  back  down  from  it 
here  or  any  other  place. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Thanks. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  wish  to  say  this,  also: 
If  we  go  back  far  enough,  I  suppose  we 
can  even  charge  George  Washington 
with  Vietnam.  But  the  fact  still  remains 
that  the  genesis  of  all  this  problem  is 
the  Southeast  Asian  Treaty,  under  which 
we  became  involved  down  there,  and  the 
man  who  negotiated  that  treaty  was 
John  Foster  Dulles.  I  think  that  was  the 
beginning  of  it. 

We  had  au^  idea  that  all  we  had  to  do 
was  get  ourselves  Into  these  treaties  with 
small  nations,  and  the  minute  we  put  our 
signature  on  it,  everybody  else  would  run 
off  and  hide.  But  it  did  not  happen. 

We  did  not  include  South  Vietnam  In 
the  treaty  originally,  so  we  wrote  a  pro- 
tocol to  bring  them  in.  and  said  to  South 
Vietnam,  "Any  act  of  aggression  against 
you  is  an  act  of  aggression  against  the 
United  States  of  America." 

That,  to  me,  is  a  sorrowful  fiction.  But 
we  got  ourselves  into  this  treaty.  It  has 
been  a  comedy  of  errors;  there  is  no 
question  about  it. 

The  only  thing  that  I  resent,  and  I 
think  I  have  made  the  point  clear,  is 
that  every  time  we  talk  about  this  issue, 
you  would  think  all  wars  are  started  by 
Democrats  and  ended  by  Republicans. 
I  think  perhaps  that  would  be  all  right 
in  the  fifth  grade  debate,  but  when  you 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
talk  with  mature  people,  and  say  one 
of  the  parties  is  the  war  party  and  the 
other  the  peace  party.  I  think  we  are 
stretching  logic  and  commonsense  a  lit- 
tle too  far. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
very  briefly?  Did  not  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  vote  for  the  treaty  in  1954. 
auid  did  not  the  then  majority  leader? 
Was  he  not  one  of  the  signatories  to  that 
treaty? 


Mr  PASTORE.  Yes.  I  did.  I  put  myself 
in  the  same  boat. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  commend  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  put  myself  in  the 
same  boat,  but  all  I  am  arguing  here  is 
that  I  think  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
direct  my  remarks  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent course  than  the  debate  thus  far  has 
taken. 

I  suggest  that  there  are  possibilities  for 
constructive  action  in  Vietnam  before 
the  inauguration  of  the  next  President. 
I  have  read  carefully  the  statements  on 
Vietnam  of  the  candidate  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  Mr.  Nixon,  whom  I  sup- 
port, and  Mr.  HuupHRry,  the  nominee 
of  the  Democratic  Party;  but  no  one 
knows  what  the  circumstances  will  be 
in  Vietnam  when  the  next  President 
takes  office.  We  do  know  something  of 
the  present  circumstances. 

I  direct  my  thoughts  this  morning 
to  what  I  hope  and  believe  could  be  done 
in  the  Intervening  period  while  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  still  in  office. 

I  have  spoken  on  this  subject  several 
times  in  past  years.  In  1965,  when  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  commenced, 
I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  a  little  more  time  on 
this  issue.  I  do  not  know  how  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  feels  about  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  reser\'- 
Ing  the  right  to  object.  I  have  waited 
here  for  days,  after  notice  was  given  that 
the  Defense  bill  would  be  taken  up  Mon- 
day a  week  ago,  while  the  Senate  dis- 
cussed the  Portas  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  debate  is 
very  engaging  and  interesting.  However, 
it  seems  to  me.  to  be  perfectly  frank, 
that  the  Senators  should  either  hire  a 
hall  or  adjourn  to  the  caucus  room,  be- 
cause this  discussion  has  been  purely 
of  a  (>olitical  nature. 

It  is  imperative  thai  we  finish  the 
Defense  bill  this  week. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  do  we 
have  a  morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
announces  that  the  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  business,  by  unanimous 
consent,  was  to  expire  at  11  o'clock. 
However,  by  subsequent  unanimous-con- 
sent requests,  agreed  to  by  the  Senate, 
it  has  been  extended  on  four  occasions. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  yielding 
to  the  Importunities  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  whom  I  try  to  follow  in 
procedural  maters.  I  withdraw  any  ob- 
jection I  might  have.  But  I  do  hope  that 
we  can  get  on  to  the  unfinished  business 
soon. 

UNANIMODS-CONSENT  AGREEUXNT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  12  o'clock 
the  morning  business  be  concluded  and 
that  the  unfinished  business  be  laid 
dowiL  We  will  then  get  started  on  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 


marks will  be  directed  toward  the  action 
leading  to  a  settlement  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  I  hope  can  be  taken  before  the 
inauguration  of  the  next  President.  I 
have  spmken  on  this  subject  many  times. 

In  1965,  when  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  commenced.  I  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  I  believed  it  would 
lead  to  an  intensification  of  the  war. 

In  1966.  after  being  In  Vietnam,  I 
urged  that  there  be  a  cessation  of  the 
bombing. 

In  1967  I  spoke  three  or  four  times  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  urging  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  stop  un- 
conditionally the  bombing. 

I  said  in  all  of  my  speeches  that  the 
cessation  of  the  bombing,  of  course, 
would  involve  and  entail  great  risks,  but 
I  did  not  believe  they  would  be  risks  a.s 
great  as  would  be  involved  in  continu- 
ing the  bombing  with  the  increasing  loss 
of  life.  I  admitted  this,  as  I  do  today  that 
no  one  can  say  that  a  cessation  would 
result  in  productive  negotiation  but  that 
it  was  a  way  to  test  the  sincerity  of  the 
North  Vietnamese.  If  the  United  States 
should  meet  the  unconditional  require- 
ment that  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
laid  down  again  and  again  and  again,  an 
unconditional  cessation  of  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  would  be  followed  by  ne- 
gotiations. This  is  a  way  available  now  to 
see  if  negotiations  actually  would  take 
place. 

I  have  not  spoken  again  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  since  the  President  made 
his  generous  statement  in  March,  and 
since  negotiations  in  Paris  began.  I  had 
said  in  October  1967  that  It  was  In- 
evitable that  the  issue  of  Vietnam  would 
become  a  public  Issue  as  it  should  be.  in 
the  political  campaign  of  1963.  that  the 
chance  of  settlement  might  be  reduced 
and  that  in  the  period  of  the  campaign, 
the  loss  of  life  would  continue. 

The  issue  of  Vietnam  cannot  be  settled 
by  the  candidates,  as  candidates.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Is  still  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  would  hope  that  he. 
in  this  time  when  the  negotiations  are 
taking  place,  would  test  to  the  very 
depths  the  repeated  requirement  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  that  they  would  nego- 
tiate, if  there  should  be  an  unconditional 
cessation  of  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. I  know  that  President  Johnson  has 
sought  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close  hon- 
orably; that  he  seeks  peace.  I  would 
like  to  see  him  order  the  cessation  of 
bombing  and  make  the  supreme  effort 
to  test  this  North  Vietnamese  promise 
of  negotiations  during  his  term  of  office. 
If  It  should  succeed  he  would  accomplish 
the  peace  he  has  sought  and  the  country 
and  the  world  will  be  better. 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  do  that. 
It  will  determine  at  least  for  this  time 
whether  the  North  Vietnamese  speak 
truly.  It  may  not  work,  but  if  it  should 
work,  it  would  mean.  I  would  hope,  at 
least  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  war 
and  the  saving  of  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  American  lives  and  the  wound- 
ing and  maiming  of  many  additional 
thousands  of  American  boys. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  Instigate  this  debate.  I  understood 
that  notice  was  given  that  the  Republi- 
cans were  going  to  discuss  the  Hubert 
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Humphrey  speech  of  the  other  day.  I 
heard  about  It  only  an  hour  and  a  half 
ago.  So  I  got  my  dander  up  and  came 
down  here. 

I  hope  that  what  Hubert  Humphrey 
said  the  other  night  would  serve  to  do 
precisely  what  the  Senator  has  suggested, 
expedite  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
I  do  not  think  we  have  to  wait  until  Jan- 
uary 20,  1969,  to  find  this  out. 

I  realize  that  some  risks  are  Involved. 
I  hope  that  we  can  loglstlcally  withdraw 
our  American  boys  to  positions  of  safety 
no  that  not  one  additional  American  life 
will  be  jeopardized. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  would  ob- 
ject to  a  cessation  of  the  bombing  if  It 
meant  the  saving  of  one  American  boy. 
However,  I  pray  that  we  try  something 
in  the  hope  that  we  can  stop  the  carnage 
in  Vietnam,  bringing  an  honorable  peace 
to  a  tortured  land  and  begin  to  see  the 
.security,  prosperity  and  tranquillity  of  a 
people  deserving  of  a  place  among  the 
free  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 


SECRET  NIXON  DEAL  COULD  HAM- 
PER LAW  ENFORCEMENT  IN  SE- 
CURITIES MARKET 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  yesterday  performed  a 
distinct  public  service  by  publishing  the 
text  of  a  heretofore  secret  memorandum 
from  Mr.  Richard  Nixon  to  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  securities  Industry. 

In  this  secret  memorandum,  Mr.  Nixon 
has  clearly  Implied  If  elected,  he  would 
see  to  It  that  the  laws  presently  on  the 
books  for  the  protection  of  Investors 
would  be  relaxed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Wall  Street  contributors  to  the  Republi- 
can Party's  presidential  nominee. 

In  so  doing,  Mr.  Nixon  has  turned  his 
back  upon  the  reforms  in  securities  reg- 
ulation Initiated  by  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, and  has  completely  Ignored 
the  needs  of  the  25  million  Americans 
who  own  shares  of  mutual  funds  or  com- 
mon stocks. 

The  issues  raised  by  Mr.  Nixon's  secret 
memorandum,  Mr.  President,  are  not 
simply  ones  of  partisan  or  Ideological 
significance.  They  go  directly  to  the  basic 
honesty  and  Integrity  which  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  President.  For  what  Mr.  Nixon 
has  done  is  considerably  more  than  to 
simply  place  himself  on  the  side  of  Wall 
Street  and  In  opposition  to  the  inves- 
tors of  America.  What  he  has  done  has 
been  to  undermine  the  efforts  of  both  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  administra- 
tions to  bring  further  law  and  order  to 
the  securities  markets. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Nixon's  secret  mem- 
orandum reveals  an  abysmal  lack  of 
knowledge  about  this  subject.  He  says: 

The  Admlnlstxatlon  has  further  sought 
wide-sweeping  new  regulatory  powers  over 
the  mutual  fund  Industry,  which  powers 
would  be  tantamount  to  "rate-flxlng"  In  a 
highly  competitive  Industry. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  apparently  unaware  of 
the  findings  regarding  the  mutual  fund 
Industry  contained  In  studies  Initiated  by 
the   Eisenhower    administration.    He    Is 


clearly  unaware  that  the  legislation 
passed  earlier  this  year  by  the  Senate 
has  as  Its  prime  goal  the  restoration  of 
competition  in  the  mutual  fund  indus- 
try, which  for  28  years  has  been  protected 
from  competition  in  many  areas  by  Fed- 
eral legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  article,  "Nixon  Promises  To 
Relax  U.S.  Policy  on  Securities."  by 
Eileen  Shanahan.  and  the  text  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  memorandum  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Now,  Mr.  Nixon's  top 
economic  adviser  has  attempted  to  ex- 
plain that  this  secret  memorandum  was 
not  made  public  because  It  covers  a 
"narrow  policy  area." 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  very  narrow 
policy  area  when  It  involves  the  hard- 
earned  savings  of  millions  of  Americans, 
and  when  It  involves  a  sector  of  our 
economy  amounting  to  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

I  think  that  it  Is  a  very  broad  policy 
area  when  It  Is  so  obviously  a  blatant 
catering  to  special  interests  who  are 
described  by  the  New  York  limes  as 
"heavy  political  contributors." 

I  think  that  Mr.  Nixon  owes  It  to  the 
American  people  to  tell  them  what  other 
secret  understandings  are  In  the  works. 
Are  the  heavy  political  contributors 
in  the  automobUe  industry  going  to  be 
told  that  they  can  relax  their  safety 
standards? 

Are  the  heavy  political  contributors  in 
the  drug  industry  going  to  be  told  that 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  will 
no  longer  be  concerned  with  enforce- 
ment? Are  we  going  to  risk  a  new  thalid- 
omide because  of  some  secret  under- 
standing of  which  the  pubUc  will  never 
be  aware? 

Is  Mr.  Nixon  trying  to  become  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  or  simply 
President  of  the  heavy  poUtical  contrib- 
utors representing  special  Interests? 

I  think  it  is  time  that  he  spoke  out. 
He  has  avoided  spelling  out  his  specific 
views  on  Vietnam,  law  and  order,  civil 
rights,  and  dozens  of  other  issues.  The 
time  has  come  for  him  to  debate  the 
other  candidates  and  let  the  people  know 
where  he  stands.  We  now  know  where  he 
stands  on  securities  regulation— In  firm 
opposition  to  the  protection  of  share- 
holders and  the  honest,  competitive  free 

market. 

ExHiBrr  1 


Ndcon   Promises   To   Relax  U.S.  PoucT   on 

SBCtmrriES 

(By  Eileen  Shanahan) 

Washinoton.  October  1.— Richard  M.  Nlxon 
has  promised  the  securities  industry  that,  if 
elected  President,  he  wlU  end  the  "heavy- 
handed  bureaucratic  regulatory  schemes"  of 
the  Johnson  Administration. 

Mr.  Nixon's  pledge  was  contained  In  a  let- 
ter to  leaders  of  the  securities  Industry  and 
some  related  business  that  was  sent  out  last 
Friday. 

The  letter  "was  signed  by  Mr.  Nlxon  and 
has  the  fuU  force  of  a  formal  policy  state- 
ment," but  was  not  made  public,  according 
to  Alan  Greenspan,  a  top  Nlxon  economic 
adviser,  because  It  covers  "a  narrow  policy 
area." 


Mr  Greenspan  said  that  a  policy  statement 
on  air  transportation  had  also  been  prepared 
for  private  circulation  to  persons  interested 
in  that  subject  and  that  statements  on  other 
••narrow  issues"  were  In  the  works. 

Ordinarily,  such  political  policy  papere 
are  released  to  the  press  at  the  same  time 
they  are  distributed  privately.  In  this  In- 
stance, Mr.  Nlxon  was  communicating  with 
an  industry  that  would  presumably  welcome 
his  views  and  many  of  whose  members  have 
been  heavy  political  contributors  In  the  past, 
though  not  always  to  Republican  candidates. 

The  Nlxon  statement  on  securities  regula- 
tion accused  the  Johnson  AdmlnUtratlon  of 
being  guided  by  the  philosophy  that  "the 
Government  can  make  decisions  for  the  In- 
vestor better  than  he  can  make  them  for 

himself."  ^  .  .  „ 

The  letter  also  specifically  denounced  leg- 
islation aimed  at  forcing  mutual  funds  to 
reduce  their  charges  to  investors  as  Tate- 
flxlng  in  a  highly  competitive  Industry."  The 
legislation  passed  the  Senate  this  year,  over 
strong  opposition  by  the  mutual  funds,  but 
was  then  killed  In  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. ,       ,  .,,.     o 

In  his  letter,  headed  'The  Role  of  the  Se- 
curities Industry  in  the  National  Economy." 
Mr  Nlxon  said  that  some  •complex  questions' 
had  been  raised  by  the  recent  fantastic 
growth  of  the  securities  Industry  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  great  Increase  In  stock  ownership 
and  trading  bv  Institutions  such  as  mutual 
funds,  pension  funds,  banks  and  insurance 
companies. 

He  said  that  the  reaction  of  the  Johnson 
Administration  to  these  problems  had  been 
•simply  to  trot  out  the  same  tired  old  cure- 
alls  of  the  Democratic  party,  that  Is.  more 
heavy-handed  bureaucratic  regulatory 
schemes." 

PROMISES  STDDT 

He  said  that  what  was  needed.  Instead — 
"and  it  will  be  a  first  priority  of  my  Admin- 
istration—is  an  independent,  comprehensive 
economic  studv  of  the  role  of  financial  In- 
stitutions" m  the  economy.  In  relation  to 
each  other  and  whether  there  are  require- 
ments for  Investor  protection. 

Mr.  Nlxon  noted  that  Congress,  during  Its 
present  session,  had  authorized  a  study  of 
the  impact  of  Institutional  investors  on  the 
financial  markets.  The  language  of  his  letter 
seemed  to  Indicate,  however,  that  the  study 
he  had  In  mind  would  be  broader  than  the 
one  Congress  approved  and  would  also  be 
done  outside  of  the  Government. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
is  planning  to  conduct  the  study  that  Con- 
gress authorized  with  the  assistonce  of  an 
Industry  advisory  committee.  The  methods  of 
an  S.E.C.  study,  assisted  at  every  point  by 
Industry  experts,  was  worked  out  In  con- 
sultations between  the  Government  agency 
and  the  securities  Industry.  In  particular,  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  which  fully  ac- 
cepted the  Idea. 

HARD  TO  FtND  A  HEAD 

The  commission  has  been  attempting  to 
get  started  In  the  last  month  or  so  but  has 
been  unable  to  find  an  economist  It  consid- 
ered sufficiently  noted  who  was  willing  to 
head  the  study.  One  of  the  main  objections 
made  bv  econonUsts  who  have  been  ap- 
proached for  the  Job,  according  to  SJE.C. 
officials,  has  been  their  uncertainty  that  Mr. 
Nlxon   If  elected,  would  continue  the  study. 

Mr. 'Nixon's  letter,  which  Mr.  Greenspan 
said  may  have  been  sent  to  as  many  as  "sev- 
eral thousand"  persons,  also  denounced  re- 
cent moves  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  have  resulted  In  a  proposed  reduction 
of  sales  commissions  on  stock  transactlouB 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

The  exchange  agreed  to  cut  commission* 
on  large  transactions,  effective  Dec.  5.  ana 
to  make  some  changes  in  Its  rules  to  stop 
brokers  from  splitting  commissions  vrtth  eacn 
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other    on    Inatructloiu   of   large    cxistomers, 
mostly   mutual    funds. 

ASKS  STDDT    mST 

These  steps  should  not  have  been  taken 
before  completion  of  a  basic  economy  study 
of  their  possible  effects,  Mr.  Nixon  wrote.  He 
said  that  ■•tragically,  those  who  would  suffer 
most"  from  the  rate  reduction  biin  on  com- 
mission splitting  would  be  small  brokerage 
firms.  That  Is  a  position  that  has  been  both 
upheld  and  contradicted  In  Indxistrv 


Text  or  Nixon's  Lmra  on  Securities 

iNDtrSTET 

Washington,  October  1.— Following  Is  the 
text  of  Richard  M.  Nixon's  letter,  entitled 
"The  Role  of  the  Securities  Industry  in  the 
National  Economy."  sent  to  a  number  of 
business  leaders: 

Today,  one  out  of  every  eight  Americans 
owns  shares  of  mutual  funds  or  common 
stocks  In  American  Industry.  Directly  and 
Indirectly,  100  million  Americans  benefit 
from  stock  Investments  by  way  of  pension 
plans  or  Insurance  policies  This  broad  base 
of  Individual  ownership  of  American  Indus- 
try Is  the  foundation  of  our  free  economy. 

The  fantastic  growth  of  our  securities  In- 
dustry aod  the  dramatic  Increase  In  public 
paMiclpaM«n  has  overburdened  our  nation's 
stock  exchangees  and  raised  questions  about 
the  Impact  of  institutional  investing  on  the 
market  and  on  our  economy  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  existing  law  providing  full  and 
adequate  protection   for  the  Investor. 

These  are  sophisticated,  complex  questions. 
The  reaction  of  this  Administration  to  these 
new  challenges,  however,  has  been  simply  to 
trot  out  the  same  tired  old  "cure-aUs"  of  the 
Democratic  party,  that  la.  more  heavy- 
handed  bureaucratic  regulatory  schemes. 

What  Is  needed— and  It  will  be  a  first 
priority  of  my  Administration— Is  an  Inde- 
pendent, comprehensive,  economic  study  of 
the  role  of  financial  Institutions  in  our  econ- 
omy, the  relationship  of  financial  Institu- 
tions to  our  nation's  growth,  the  requirement 
for  Investor  protections  and  the  Interrela- 
Uonsblp  of  all  financial  Institutions.  Such 
a  study  Is  Imperative  before  steps  are  taken 
which  might  seriously  impair  the  nation's 
ability  to  continue  to  raise  the  capital  needed 
for  Its  future  «?conomlc  growth. 

MrTUAL    rUND    POWERS 

During  the  past  Congress,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  authorizing  a  SecurlUes 
and  Exchange  Commission  study  which 
would  Involve  some  of  these  Issues.  Even  be- 
fore the  study  could  be  Initiated,  the  JusUce 
Department  and  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  advanced  proposals  designed  to 
alter  the  basic  character  of  the  securlUes 
markets.  Involving  drastic  changes  In  the 
stock  exchange  rate  structure  and  altering 
the  economic  relaUons  of  brokerage  firms. 
Institutional  Investors  and  Individual  Inves- 
tors. Tragically,  those  who  would  suffer  most 
are  the  small  broker  dealers,  the  small,  In- 
dependent businessmen. 

The  Administration  has  further  sought 
wide-sweeping  new  regulatory  powers  over 
the  mutual  fund  industry,  which  powers 
would  be  tantamount  to  'rate-fixing"'  in  a 
highly  compeutive  Industry.  Agencies  of  the 
Administration  have  sought,  sometimes  with 
but  more  often  without  legislative  author- 
ity, to  establUh  bureaucratic  domination 
over  the  competitive  relations  and  everyday 
acUvitles  of  banks,  savings  Institutions,  in- 
surance companies  and  InsUtutlonal 
investors. 

The  actions  of  this  Administration  are 
characterized  by  a  legalistic  and  bureau- 
craUc  approach  rather  than  one  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  our  free  economic  system.  An- 
other priority  of  my  Administration  and  an 
tm:x>rtant  plank  In  the  Republican  platform 
Is  a  further  and  long-overdue  study  of  the 
exacutlv*   departmenu    by   an    lndet>endent 


commission  patterned  after  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission. One  of  the  major  items  on  the 
agenda  of  that  commission  must  be  a  de- 
termination of  the  proper  role  which  those 
agencies  now  regulating  economic  institu- 
tions are  to  play  in  insuring  our  nation's 
economic  stability  and  growth. 

The  free  and  healthy  operation  of  the 
market  is  of  utmost  importance  to  the  in- 
vestor; to  the  nation,  the  orderly  growth  of 
the  Industry  and  its  ability  to  atract  new 
Investment  provides  the  flow  of  capital  es- 
sential to  our  natlon"s  economic  well-being 
and  expansion. 

LAWS     FOR     DISCLOSITHE 

Our  securities  laws  were  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  Investor  by  insisting  on  full  and 
complete  disclosure.  This  has  been  the  order 
of  the  day  since  the  securlUes  acts  of  the 
1930"s  were  written.  I  believe  in  the  full 
enforcement  of  the  securities  laws  to  assure 
absolute  protection  for  the  Investor:  abuses 
of  law  should  be  vigorously  prosecuted.  I  be- 
lieve, furthermore,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  continually  sensitive  to  the 
needs  for  Improvement  In  these  laws  to  in- 
sure Investor-protection.  The  philosophy  of 
this  Administration,  however,  has  been  that 
disclosure  alone  Is  not  enough  and  that  the 
Government  can  make  decisions  for  the  In- 
vestor better  than  he  can  make  them  for 
himself.  This  philosophy  I  reject. 

By  Its  actions,  my  Administration  will 
evidence  its  faith  in  the  American  investor 
and  in  the  strength  and  viability  of  Ameri- 
can financial  institutions  so  essential  to  the 
success  of  our  free  economy. 


SURVEY  OF  THREE  LOW  INCOME 
AREAS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  releasing  the  flndlnRs  of  a  scientific 
survey  which  I  undertook  last  January 
and  February.  This  survey  has  seven 
parts  and  is  over  600  pages  in  length  and 
Is  concerned  with  characteristics,  prob- 
lems, and  attitudes  of  inner  city  residents 
in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
take  an  opportunity  to  discuss  a  problem 
which  increases  in  severity  every  day. 
It  is  a  problem  which,  in  fact,  prompted 
me  to  undertake  the  Prouty  survey.  For 
these  reasons,  I  think  it  is  particularly 
appropriate  immediately  before  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress  and  before  a  na- 
tional presidential  election  to  mention 
the  "fact  crisis"  which  confronts  us. 

The  existence  of  this  crisis  is  not  new. 
It  has  been  with  us  for  some  time.  It  is 
not  confined  to  one  program  or  one  set  of 
programs.  Nor,  Mr.  President,  can  the 
responsibility  for  its  existence  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  one  administration,  one 
agency,  or  one  political  party.  Indeed,  the 
fact  crisis  seems  to  be  all  pervasive. 

However,  for  us  in  Congress,  accurate 
facts  are  of  critical  importance.  Pacta 
are  a  prerequisite  at  every  stage  of  the 
legislative  process:  for  the  conceptual- 
ization of  a  problem,  and  for  the  Imple- 
mentation and  evaluation  of  programs. 

In  this  day  of  advanced  technology 
and  scientific  know-how.  we  are  better 
equipped  than  ever  before  to  obtain 
and  to  evaluate  facts  both  quickly  and 
accurately.  Most  unfortunately,  however, 
this  know-how  has  not  been  utilized  to 
best  advantage. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  for  18  years.  During  this 
time  my  workload  and   that  of  every 


other  Senator  and  Congressman  has 
steadily  Increased.  As  a  member  of  three 
major  committees,  I  have  found  it  nec- 
essary to  absorb  an  amazing  and  grow- 
ing amount  of  information  before  mak- 
ing decisions  on  legislative  matters. 

All  too  often,  however,  this  multitude 
of  facts  with  which  we  are  deluged  on 
any  particular  issue — are  slanted  and 
incorrect.  Rather  than  informing,  these 
facts  have  served  to  misinform,  with 
rather  serious  consequences.  Incorrect 
facts  have  all  too  often  been  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  vast  legislative  pro- 
grams have  been  built.  I  could  catalog 
example  after  example  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  millions  of  dollars  for  a  program 
based  and  built  upon  Inadequate  foim- 
datlon  of  facts.  This  Is  particularly  true 
with  reeard  to  the  poverty  program. 

In  1964,  we  broke  new  ground  by  au- 
thorizing large  sums  of  money  in  order 
to  make  a  concentrated  effort  at  allevi- 
ating poverty  In  the  United  States.  We 
created  a  new  agency — OEO — which  was 
to  coordinate  antlpoverty  efforts.  How- 
ever, many  other  agencies  and  depart- 
ments had  already  pioneered  poverty 
programs,  and  these  remained  under  the 
aegis  of  the  agency  which  had  originated 
it. 

As  the  antlpoverty  effort  got  under- 
way, programs  proliferated.  Soon  there 
were  so  many  agencies,  bureaus,  and  de- 
partments involved,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  discover  where  the  duplication 
and  overlap  began  and  ended.  We  called 
in  desperation  for  facts.  Each  agency  re- 
sponded with  evidence  that  it  was  doing 
a  superlative  job.  It  became  Impossible 
to  evaluate  progress  and  program  effec- 
tiveness. 

Last  year  I  became  determined  to 
make  an  effort  to  arrive  at  accurate 
facts.  It  was  all  too  clear  that  the  antl- 
poverty efforts  were  not  succeeding  as 
they  should.  Yet,  we  had  no  means  of 
knowing  what  programs  to  stop  and 
what  programs  to  continue.  I  deter- 
mined to  do  two  things. 

First,  I  became  convinced  that  a  mas- 
sive review  of  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams already  underway  by  a  neutral 
agency  was  needed.  As  a  former  busi- 
nessman. I  have  always  been  Impressed 
with  the  work  done  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfiQce.  Therefore,  I  sponsored 
an  amendment  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1967  which  requested  that 
that  organization  imdertake  a  massive 
review  of  poverty  programs.  This  amend- 
ment was  adopted  and  I  hope  that  we 
will  have  the  results  by  next  year.  This 
by  itself,  however,  is  not  sufficient. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  must  eventu- 
ally expand  the  activities  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  so  that  he  can  determine 
program  effectiveness  In  a  number  of 
areas  on  a  continuing  basis. 

In  addition,  however,  we  must  take 
action  at  all  levels  of  Government  to 
combat  the  breakdown  of  effective  ra- 
tional communications  between  citizens 
and  ccmmunlty  leaders.  The  sad  state  of 
present  communications  has  become 
apparent  to  everyone  following  the  mas- 
sive civil  disorders  in  major  urban  cen- 
ters aroimd  the  coimtry. 

Thus  my  second  effort  to  alleviate  the 
"fact  crisis"  and  to  bridge  the  communi- 
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cation  gap  was  the  Prouty  survey— an  at- 
tempt to  obtain  accurate,  unbiased  in- 
formation about  residents  of  inner  city 
areas  designated  as  poverty  zones. 

The  idea  for  the  Prouty  survey  had  its 
genesis  during  the  long  months  of  1967 
when  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Man- 
power, Employment,  and  Poverty  was 
considering  and  reviewing  the  poverty 
programs  authorized  by  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1965.  Throughout  the 
spring  and  summer  months  of  that  year, 
every  Senator  was  delueed  with  infor- 
mation and  studies:  those  submitted  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and 
those  done  specifically  for  the  subcom- 
mittee by  a  special  investigatory  group 
authorized  to  expend  $250,000  for  the 
purpose.  As  I  delved  into  this  great  quan- 
tity of  data,  a  certain  vague  uneasiness 
which  I  had  had  at  the  outset,  grew. 

It  was  increasingly  apparent,  as  I  read, 
extracted,  and  analyzed,  that  none  of  the 
reports  designated  to  evaluate  poverty 
programs  generally  and  community  ac- 
tion agency  operations  specifically  ac- 
tually did  so  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy and  effectiveness. 

For  example,  one  group  of  consultants 
conducted  a  special  report  concerning 
the  poverty  program  In  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. In  that  report,  I  discovered  a  novel, 
but  unscholarly,  method  for  determining 
the  outreach  of  existing  local  pov- 
erty programs.  That  group  of  consultants 
felt  they  could  mesisure  "outreach"  by 
having  a  man  stand  on  a  street  corner 
for  one  afternoon  and  ask  pa.ssers-by 
whether  or  not  they  knew  of  the  local 
poverty  program.  I  suggest  that  while  the 
sidewalk  interview  technique  may  have 
tremendous  potential  for  use  as  an  early 
morning  radio  program,  it  is  utter  non- 
sense to  use  it  as  a  basis  for  deciding  the 
fate  of  a  several-billion  dollar  poverty 
program. 

My  own  field  Investigations  concern- 
ing the  war  on  poverty  left  me  in  shock 
as  I  realized  the  extent  of  the  fact  crisis. 
In  my  own  State  of  Vermont,  consult- 
ants investigated  the  poverty  program. 
Their  report  contained  Inaccuracies  con- 
cerning matters  which  have  been  well 
documented  by  more  than  half  a  dozen 
agencies  in  the  State  for  as  long  as  I  can 
remember.  Statistics  concerning  the 
number  of  rejectees  under  selective  serv- 
ice, the  number  of  high-school  dropouts, 
the  infant  mortality  rate,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate,  and  the  number  of  Individuals 
on  welfare  were  inaccurately  reported, 
and,  obviously,  the  result  of  hearsay 
rather  than  research. 

No  report  that  I  saw  contained  a  ran- 
dom sample  survey  of  the  peoples'  needs, 
wants,  and  reactions  within  a  community 
served  by  poverty  programs.  And  a  ran- 
dom sample  survey  was  the  only  way  to 
arrive  at  the  facts. 

Consequently,  I  began  to  Investigate 
the  possibility  of  conducting  such  a  sur- 
vey. Due  to  limitations  of  time  and 
money,  I  decided  at  the  outset  to  limit 
the  research  said  study  to  Washington. 
D.C.  Although  I  am  concerned  about 
rural  poverty,  and  particularly  Interested 
In  the  progress  of  the  poverty  program 
In  my  own  State,  I  have  become  increas- 
ingly concerned  with  urban  problems. 
My  work  on  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 


fare Committee,  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment, Manpower,  and  Poverty,  and 
as  ranking  minority  member  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee,  have  made 
me  more  and  more  interested  in  and  con- 
versant with  the  problems  of  all  cities 
and  of  Washington.  DC,  in  particular. 
Washington,  D,C.,  was  therefore  official- 
ly designated  as  the  laboratory  in  which 
our  experiment  was  to  take  place. 

The  methodology  which  was  utilized 
in  making  the  survey  is  clearly  stated  in 
the  first  part  of  the  report.  It  is  pur- 
posely stated  in  great  detail  so  that 
others  may  benefit  from  the  technique 
in  their  own  communities. 

Mr.  President,  since  today  is  the  pub- 
lication date  of  the  Prouty  survey  re- 
port. I  have  filed  an  application  for 
copyright  of  the  work.  I  want  to  make  it 
quite  clear  that  I  have  not  done  so  for 
financial  gain  through  royalties  or  for 
gain  of  any  other  kind. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  interested  in- 
dividuals are  entitled  to  be  able  to  ob- 
tain full  documentation  of  the  methods 
used  and  conclusions  reached  in  the 
survey.  Furthermore,  I  want  to  be  cer- 
tain to  retain  the  integrity  of  accurate 
quotation  of  the  findings  in  this  report. 
In  addition,  with  copies  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  through  the  copyright 
process,  the  work  will  be  more  readily 
available  to  interested  persons  through 
the  interlibrary  loan  program. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  and  not  at  all 
for  self  interest  that  I  have  applied  for 
copyright. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  take 
the  time  of  the  Senate  to  reiterate  all  the 
findings  of  the  report  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, I  do  want  to  point  out  a  few  of  the 
findings  which  I  believe  are  of  particular 
importance. 

First,  for  the  three  areas  of  the  city 
included  in  my  survey  which  represent  a 
population  of  113,000  people,  15  percent 
were  living  in  poverty;  45  percent  of 
those  who  are  poor  had  imder  8  years  of 
education;  and  the  family  structure  was 
extremely  weak. 

In  the  sample  as  a  whole,  of  the  267 
households  with  children.  34  percent 
were  headed  by  women.  Among  the  poor 
41  percent  of  the  households  with  chil- 
dren were  headed  by  women.  This  in  and 
of  itself  is  no  indictment  against  the 
poor,  but  it  does  illustrate  the  fact  that 
the  first  line  of  defense  in  preserving  an 
orderly  society  is  not  as  strong  as  it  could 

be. 

Unemployment  among  the  entire 
sample  is  over  7  percent  which  I  sup- 
pose was  expected  but  should  not  be 
necessary  in  the  Nation's  capital.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  I  was  also 
disappointed  to  find  that  less  than  2 
percent  of  those  in  the  entire  sample  had 
participated  in  the  Federal  job  training 
program. 

I  foimd  that  the  generation  gap  was 
a  reality  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Age  is  the  most  important  variable  in- 
fluencing attitudes  in  that  young  people 
under  25  differ  from  their  elders — 25  to 
44  45  plus— by  being  more  likely  to  feel 
strongly  about  things,  highly  present- 
time  oriented,  more  likely  to  rate  schools 
as  terrible  or  poor,  more  likely  to  feel 


that  police  are  brutal— 33  percent  feel 
police  do  a  poor  job;  26  percent  feel  there 
is  a  "lot"  of  police  brutality— likely  to 
think  riots  necessary  to  bring  about 
change,  yet  also  not  satisfied  with 
amount  of  change  which  has  come  about 
in  riot  cities. 

There  is  nothing  unusual.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, about  the  strong  feelings  of  youth 
but  I  think  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
use  every  method  we  know  of  to  measure 
those  feelings  in  order  to  insure  rational 
communication  rather  than  irrational 
sit-ins.  marches  and  disturbances. 

I  was  extremely  concerned,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  the  degree  of  militancy  ex- 
hibited by  the  population  as  a  whole. 
Actually,  a  significant  minority  of  the 
entire  sample  believe  that  violence  is 
necessary  to  bring  about  change— 11 
percent  favor  militant  Negro  leaders,  37 
percent  see  some  good  in  riots,  23  percent 
feel  riots  necessary  for  change,  49  per- 
cent feel  riots  have  done  some  good  where 
thev  have  occurred. 

We  all  know.  Mr.  President,  that  such 
extremism  has  no  place  in  our  society 
particularly  when  it  is  all  pervasive.  It  is 
particularly  shocking  that  some  mili- 
tants seem  willing  to  destroy  existing 
structures  without  building  new  ones. 
Our  first  goal,  however,  must  be  to  rec- 
ognize and  understand  the  reasons  for 
the  militancy  and  despair.  Then,  and 
only  then  will  we  be  able  to  offer  such 
disaffected  individuals  viable  alterna- 
tives to  destruction. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  time  to  go 
through  each  and  every  fact  discussed 
in  the  Prouty  Survey  Report.  The  com- 
plete survey  will  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks  contained  In  the 
Record,  and  I  hope  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine it  closely. 

I  do  want  to  emphasize  that  not  all  my 
findings  were  pessimistic,  I  was  partic- 
ularly fortunate  in  being  able  to  ask  sev- 
eral questions  which  provided  a  basis  for 
the  comparison  of  general  life  attitudes 
of  Washington,  DC,  inner-city  residents 
with  those  of  Burlington,  Vt..  residents. 
Surprisingly,  Mr.  President,  the  results 
which  are  printed  in  part  IV  of  my  report 
show  that  if  anything,  the  inner  city 
Washington  residents  exhibited  more 
long-range  optimism  than  my  own  con- 
stituents in  Burlington. 

This  is  an  important  finding.  It  dem- 
onstrates that  the  inner  city  Washington 
resident  retains  a  basic  faith  In  this 
countrv.  and  his  life  chances  in  it — de- 
spite the  fact  that  he  is  part  of  a  mi- 
nority group  and  is  surrounded  by  ad- 
versity. Both  feelings  of  general  optimism 
and  the  importance  of  the  individual  are 
deeply  rooted  in  the  American  cultural 
tradition.  Both  populations  in  strongly 
reaffirming  their  faith  to  these  basic 
tenets,  reaffirm  their  faith  In  the  Amer- 
ican system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  full  text  of  my  survey  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Ricord. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

(The  survey  will  appear  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  on  Friday,  October  4, 
1968.) 
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SECRETARY  COHEN  ATTACKS 
WEAKNESSES  IN  NIXON  PROPOS- 
ALS FOR  OLDER  AMERICANS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  September  28.  Mr.  Richard 
Nixon  disclosed  details  of  his  proposed 
program  for  older  Americans.  His  ideas, 
I  am  afraid,  suffer  very  much  by  com- 
parison with  the  far  more  retdlstlc  and 
effective  plan  for  action  announced  by 
Vice  President  Hubert  HtrMPHRBY  only 
a  few  days  before. 

Fortunately,  a  truly  incisive  analysis 
of  the  Republican  candidate's  ill- 
founded  and  inadequate  stand  on  the  el- 
derly is  available.  It  was  provided  earlier 
today  by  a  renowned  expert  on  social  leg- 
islation: Wilbur  Cohen,  now  our  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and — 33  years  ago — 
one  of  thf  architects  of  the  first  social 
security  law. 

To  Secretary  Cohen,  it  Is  clear  that  the 
Nixon  program  is  "a  bitter  little  pill  with 
very  little  in  It  for  the  millions  of  poor 
and  side  «klerly  who  need  help." 

For  one- thing,  the  Republican  candi- 
date takes  the  wrong  approach  on  social 
security  benefits.  Mr.  Cohen  points  out 
that — compared  to  the  Humphrey  pro- 
posal for  a  50- percent  social  security  in- 
crease over  4  years— the  Nixon  plan 
"offers  the  elderly  pennies  in  the  form 
of  small  increases  to  match  living  costs." 
Mr.  Nixon  makes  no  mention  at  all  about 
the  fundamental  social  security  problem 
today ;  inadequate  minimum  and  average 
rates  of  payment. 

Mr.  Cohen  has  discovered  many  other 
flaws  in  the  NLxon  stand,  and  I  believe 
that  his  findings  are  of  direct  interest  to 
all  older  Americans  and  their  families.  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
news  release  on  the  Cohen  statement  in- 
cluded in  the  CoNCHEssiONAL  Record,  to- 
gether with  a  fact  sheet  Issued  when 
the  Secretary  spoke  yesterday. 

For  my  own  part.  I  would  like  to  make 
two  other  comments.  One  deals  with  Mr. 
Nixon's  declaration  that  he  would  call  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  If 
elected  President. 

Mr.  Nixon  was  evidentally  unaware 
that,  at  almost  the  same  moment  he  was 
proposing  a  conference.  President  John- 
son was  signing  a  law  that  declares  such 
a  conference  will  be  held  In  1971.  The 
resolution  calling  for  that  conference 
was  introduced  last  October,  and  as  chief 
sponsor  of  that  legislation  I  was  honored 
and  pleased  to  have  wide  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  The 
legislation  was  also  the  subject  of  ex- 
tensive hearings  in  both  Houses,  and  it 
has  been  widely  discussed  by  people  with 
a  genuine  concern  about  older  Ameri- 
cans. Its  existence  and  final  passage  was 
no  secret,  except  to  Mr  Nixon. 

My  other  comment  deals  with  Mr. 
Humphrey's  vigorous  call  for  a  National 
Senior  Citizens  Community  Service  Corps 
to  enlist  the  skills  and  experience  of  the 
elderly  in  voluntary  and  paid  service  to 
our  communities.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging.  I 
have  long  advocated  just  such  a  national 
program.  I  am  heartened  by  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  pilot  projects,  includ- 
ing the  senior  aides  program  and  the 
foster  grandparent  program  have  been 


received.  But  now  the  time  has  come  to 
go  beyond  pilot  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams. Mr.  Humphrey  sees  this  clearly; 
Mr.  Nixon  does  not.  providing  just  one 
more  difference  of  attitude  that  should 
be  pondered  by  all  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  news  release  and 
a  fact  sheet  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Nrws  Relbabx 
Washington.  D.C,  October  2. — Secretary 
Wilbur  Cohen  of  HEW  today  called  Richard 
Nixon's  program  for  the  nation's  senior  citi- 
zens "a  bitter  little  pill  with  very  little  In  It 
for  the  mllllonfi  of  poor  and  sick  elderly  who 
need  help."  Cohen  said.  "It  Is  an  Inadequate 
program  for  the  20  million  elderly  of  this 
nation  and  they  deserve  much  more. 

"Compared  to  Hiunphrey's  proposal  for  a 
50  percent  Social  Security  Increase  over  four 
years,  the  Nixon  program  offers  the  elderly 
pennies  in  the  form  of  small  Increases  to 
match  living  costs."  Cohen  said.  Cohen  Is 
Vice  Chairman  of  Older  Americans  for 
Humphrey-Muskle  along  with  Secretary 
WUlard  Wlrtz.  Senator  Harrison  William*. 
Senator  Joseph  Montoya,  and  Bayard  Rustln. 
"A  cost  of  living  Increase  added  to  an 
inadequate  Social  Security  benefit  would  be 
no  real  Improvement  because  It  would  leave 
Impoverished  elderly  stUI  Impoverished," 
Cohen   maintained. 

"With  Social  Security  benefits  so  low  for 
5.000.000  Americans,  they  must  live  In  pov- 
erty and  with  millions  of  other  elderly  living 
close  to  the  poverty  line,  more  than  the  token 
Increase  offered  by  Nixon  is  needed."  Cohen 
declared,  adding.  "The  Nixon  program  guar- 
antees to  keep  Social  Security  beneficiaries 
living  In  poverty." 

Cohen  said  Nixon's  proposal  for  a  cost 
of  living  Increase  In  Social  Security  benefits 
means  little  If  not  applied  to  adequate  bene- 
fit levels  Humphrey  recommends. 

NoUng  that  Nixon's  Social  Security  state- 
ment makes  no  mention  of  Medicare;  Cohen, 
the  chief  architect  of  the  Medicare  program 
over  the  past  years,  hailed  a  Humphrey  pro- 
posal to  abolish  the  present  94  monthly 
premium  for  Medicare  doctor  Insurance  and 
to  extend  coverage  to  out-of-hospltal  drugs 
Medicare  does  not  now  pay  for. 

"Experience  has  shown  Medicare  to  be  a 
great  humanitarian  program,  yet  Mr.  Nixon 
apparently  prefers  to  Ignore  It,"  Cohen  said, 
adding,  "Does  Mr.  Nixon  Intend  to  go  on  Ig- 
noring this  great  Federal  program  as  If  it 
never  existed?" 

Cohen  denounced  as  a  scheme  "for  helping 
the  well-to-do  at  the  expense  of  the  poor", 
Nixon's  proposal  to  restore  full  income  tax 
deductions  for  medlcai  and  drug  coats  for 
thoee  65  or  over. 

Of  the  •210,000.000  a  year  In  Federal  reve- 
nue Involved  under  the  Nixon  proposal, 
Cohen  said  approximately  70  percent  would 
go  to  taxpayers  with  ad  J  listed  gross  Incomes 
of  $20,000  a  year  or  more. 

"This  money  could  be  better  spent  on  ex- 
panded health  coverage  of  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram In  order  to  broaden  Ita  beneflts,"  Cohen 
said. 

"The  20  million  elderly  poor  can  only  re- 
gard Nixon's  Social  Security  proposal  as  a 
'bitter  little  pill'  because  they  stand  noth- 
ing to  gain  under  It"  Cohen  declared. 


Pact  Shxtt:  Why  th«  Hcvphkkt  Proposals 
roB  TH«  Eldxelt  Aax  Bxttee  Thaw  Thosx 
OF  Nixon 

Nixon  Position:  No  real  increase  in  social 
security — no  increase  in  real  income  for  the 
elderly — only  a  conUnuation  of  the  present 
level  of  social  security,  with  adjustment  for 
cost  of  UtHng. 

What  the  elderly  need  most  of  all  Is  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  Income.  The  percentage 


of  poverty  among  elderly  persons  living  alone 
and  among  elderly  couples  Is  nearly  3  times 
as  great  as  It  Is  among  all  other  households. 
For  almost  all  the  elderly,  social  security  is 
their  main  source  of  regular  continuing  in- 
come. For  about  half  of  them,  social  security 
Is  Just  about  all  the  regular  continuing  in- 
come they  have. 

The  average  social  security  benefit  paid  to 
elderly  workers  Is  ony  (98  a  month.  Nearly 
2%  million  of  the  elderly  receive  benefits 
that  are  based  on  the  minimum  of  $55 — the 
amount  paid  to  a  worker  who  retires  at  65. 
Even  smaller  amounts  are  paid  to  many  of 
those  ho  retire  before  65  and  to  elderly  wives 
and  widows. 

Social  security  beneflts.  on  the  average,  re- 
place only  about  25  percent  of  the  earnings 
the  worker  had  Just  before  he  retired.  The 
need  la  for  a  major  Increase  In  social  secu- 
rity. Nixon  offers  only  to  maintain  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  present  level  of  bene- 
fits. 

In  contrast.  Vice  President  Humphrey's 
goal  Is  to  Increase  benefits  by  50  percent  and 
raise  the  minimum  to  $100.  He  would  start 
Immediately  with  a  15-to-20  percent  benefit 
Increase,  with  a  $70  minimum.  The  cost  of 
the  15-percent  Increase  is  only  slightly  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  various  proposals  which 
Nixon  makes,  but  the  15-percent  Increase 
would  help  all  social  security  beneficiaries — 
the  24  million  now  on  the  rolls  and  all  those 
who  are  contributing  to  the  program  for 
their  future  protection — whereas  the  Nixon 
proposals  are  aimed  at  special  groups,  in 
most  Instances  those  among  the  aged  who 
are  already  the  best-off. 

Nixon  Position:  Use  social  security  to  give 
a  present  to  people  who  reach  a  certain  age 
even  if  they  are  still  vxirking  full  time  arid 
even  if  they  are  earning  aa  much  or  more 
than  they  ever  earned  before. 

The  more  social  security  funds  are  used 
to  pay  benefits  to  people  who  are  still  work- 
ing full  time  and  earning  as  much  as  they 
ever  did— those  who  don't  need  retirement 
protection  because  they  haven't  retired — the 
less  there  is  available  to  pay  for  the  needed 
Increases  In  benefits  for  everyone  else. 

Nixon  proposes  a  handsome  present  for  the 
small  minority — less  than  10  percent  of  older 
people.  The  present  would  cost  about  $2'^ 
billion  now  and  more  later.  Just  that  much 
less  remains  to  pay  decent  beneflts  to  the 
great  majority,  over  90  percent,  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries— mostly  those  who  are  the  least  for- 
tunate because  they  can't  work  or  can't  get 
Jobs,  those  who,  therefore,  have  the  lowest 
Incomes. 

Nixon  would  help  those  who  are  relatively 
the  most  well-off  and  would  do  nothing  for 
the  great  majority. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  proposes  to 
liberalize  the  social  security  retirement  test 
so  as  to  give  more  Incentives  for  part-time 
work  by  beneflclarles.  In  this  way,  avoiding 
the  use  of  funds  to  pay  beneflts  to  those  stUl 
working  fuU  time,  he  Is  able  to  pay  better 
beneflts  to  all. 

Nixon  Position:  Use  social  security  funds 
to  pay  higher  benefits  to  the  lucky  ones  who 
can  continue  to  work  after  the  retirement 
age. 

Again  Nixon  would  be  helping  those  who 
are  only  the  most  well-off.  The  people  who 
can  continue  to  work  after  age  65  have  higher 
Incomes,  and  when  they  do  retire  their  sav- 
ings and  other  resources  need  to  be  spread 
over  a  shorter  period  of  time  because  they 
have  retired  later.  To  pay  additional  bene- 
flts to  these  people.  Is  an  extravagant  use 
of  funds  and  helps  only  thoee  who  are  the 
most  fortunate.  It  does  nothing  for  those 
who  must  retire  at  65  or  earlier.  In  fact, 
because  It  uses  the  funds  for  the  lucky  ones. 
It  necessarily  means  doing  less  for  the  others. 

Nixon  Position:  Use  Government  money 
to  help  pay  the  medical  expenses  of  those 
who  are  the  best  off  among  the  people  over 
age  65. 

Before  the  days  of  Medicare,  the  elderly 
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had  very  poor  health  Insurance  protec- 
tion, and  the  Income  tax  laws  allowed 
them  to  deduct  100  percent  of  their  medi- 
cal expenses.  Nlw  that  Medicare  Is  en- 
acted, the  elderly  have  health  insur- 
ance protection  as  good  as  anyone.  And 
so.  with  the  enactment  of  Medicare,  the 
special  provision  allowing  the  elderly  to  de- 
duct their  medical  expenses  in  full  for  In- 
come tax  purposes  was  revised  so  fis  to  put  the 
elderly.  In  this  respect,  on  a  par  with  every- 
one else. 

To  restore  the  old  medical  expense  deduc- 
tion for  the  elderly  would  help  at  the  most 
only  that  20  percent  of  the  elderly  who  pay 
anv  Income  tix  at  all.  Most  of  the  more-than- 
•  no  million  a  year  of  Trea?ury  funds  which 
would  be  spent  for  this  purpose  would  ac- 
tually go  to  those,  among  the  group  that  had 
medical  expenses,  who  were  not  only  In  the 
20  percent  who  pay  Income  taxes  but  to  those 
among  them  who  had  the  highest  Incomes. 
Insofar  as  the  elderly  do  need  help,  de- 
spite Medicare,  with  their  medical  bills,  this 
means  that  Medicare  has  some  gaps.  These 
gaps  should  be  filled — not  Just  for  the 
wealthy  but  for  everyone  aged  65  and  over. 
Instead  of  proposing  to  use  Federal  money 
to  do  the  most  for  those  who  need  the  least. 
Vice  President  Humphrey  proposes  to  Im- 
prove Medicare  for  everyone — especially  by 
extending  Medicare  to  cover  the  cost  of  pre- 
scription drugs. 

Vice  F>resldent  Humphrey  also  proposes  to 
relieve  the  burden  on  the  elderly  of  the  $4 
per  month  premium  that  they  now  pay  for 
their  supplementary  medical  Insurance  un- 
der Medicare.  He  would  finance  that  Insur- 
ance on  a  prepayment  basis.  The  effect  would 
be  like  a  $4  a  month  Increase  In  beneflts 
for  each  elderly  person  who  Is  a  beneflclary. 
Nixon  Position:  Pay  social  security  bene- 
fits to  widows  that  are  substantially  larger 
than  what  would  be  paid  to  a  worker  at  the 
same  age  who  had  the  same  earnings  as  did 
the  widow's  husband. 

A  widow  now  gets  social  security  benefits 
of  82y2  percent  of  what  her  husband  would 
have  received  had  he  lived  to  age  65.  She 
gets  this  amount  at  age  62.  A  worker,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  has  paid  social  security  con- 
tributions and  had  earnings  at  the  same  level 
as  did  the  widow's  husband  gets  beneflts  at 
age  62  that  are  only  80  percent  of  what  would 
have  been  received  at  65. 

To  pay  the  widow  100  percent  would  mean 
to  pay  her  25  percent  more  than  would  be 
paid  to  a  woman  worker  who  had  contributed 
for  many  years.  And  to  pay  the  widow  100 
percent  at  age  62  would  mean  to  pay  her  25 
percent  more  than  would  have  been  paid  to 
her  husband  had  he  retired  at  62. 

Combining  Its  cost  with  the  cost  of  Nixon's 
proposed  elimination  of  the  retirement  test, 
the  total  would  be  equivalent  to  the  cost  of 
about  a  12-or-13-percent  general  benefit  in- 
crease. Such  an  Increase  would  have  Its  ef- 
fects, to  a  much  greater  extent,  among  those 
who  need  help  the  most. 

Nixon's  Position:  Convene  a  White  House 
conference  to  probe  into  the  problems  of 
older  Americans. 

Whoever  becomes  President  will  undoubt- 
edly convene  a  White  House  conference  be- 
cause we  have  a  law  on  the  statute  books 
now— a  law  that  was  planned  and  drafted  by 
the  Democratic  leadership  In  Congress  and 
signed  by  President  Johnson — that  requires 
the  next  President  to  convene  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  in  1971. 


a  word  about  the  need  to  make  that  program 
still  more  effective  than  It  is.  On  the  other 
hand,  perhaps  neither  of  these  Is  so  amazing 
after  all  since  the  Republicans  In  Congress 
lined  up  solidly  In  the  bitter  fights  against 
and  In  the  votes  against  Medicare,  and,  a  few 
years  earlier,  In  the  bitter  fights  and  In  the 
votes  against  extending  social  security  to 
cover  disability. 


It  Is  amazing  to  find  that  the  Nixon  ftate- 
ment  Includes  not  a  word  about  Medicare 
aiul  not  a  word  about  the  need  to  make  that 
program  still  more  effective  than  It  Is.  It 
Is  amazing  too  that  the  statement  Includes 
not  a  word  about  the  social  security  dis- 
ability Insurance  program,  which  Is  of  tre- 
mendous importance  to  the  aging — those  get- 
ting close  to  but  stlU  under  age  65 — and  not 


ICC   STUDY  ON   PASSENGER  TRAIN 
SERVICE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  had  the  opportunity  to  read  an  in- 
teresting and  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
highly  significant  study  by  the  staff  of  the 
ICC  dealing  with  the  subject  of  revenues 
to  the  railroads  in  the  operation  of  their 
passenger  train  service.  While  this  study 
cannot  be  treated  as  fully  conclusive,  it 
does,  I  think,  require  that  we  take  an- 
other fresh  look  at  the  whole  problem  of 
passenger  train  discontinuance. 

For  a  number  of  years,  now,  the  rail- 
roads have  been  steadily  eliminating  pas- 
senger service.  Within  the  past  2  years, 
there  has  been  an  acceleration  of  pas- 
senger train  discontinuances.  The  rail- 
roads have  argued  that  these  discon- 
tinuances are  necessitated  because  of  fin- 
ancial losses  Incurred  in  their  passenger 
train  operations. 

Mr.  President,  the  ICC  staff  study  does 
show  that  during  the  5-year  period  of 
1954-58  the  railroads  suffered  substan- 
tial losses  on  the  passenger  train  opera- 
tion. But  the  ICC  reports  that  the  picture 
since  1958  is  quite  different.  The  study 
finds  that  in  each  year  during  the  1959- 
66  period,  the  railroads  made  profits  on 
passenger  service  ranging  from  SIX  mil- 
lion to  $78  million.  The  ICC  study  finds 
that  in  1967  there  was  a  loss  on  passenger 
train  operations  and  that  this  was  largely 
attributable  to  the  shutdown  of  railroad 
post  offices. 

Spokesmen  for  the  railroads  have  ques- 
tioned the  ICC's  method  of  computing 
costs  and  revenues.  They  assert  that  the 
ICC's  cost  analysis  is  faulty  because  it 
fails  to  take  account  of  taxes  and  rents 
properly  chargeable  to  the  passenger 
train  operation. 

There  is  merit  to  these  criticisms;  how- 
ever, on  balance  I  find  the  ICC  study  ex- 
tremely useful.  In  light  of  this  study,  I 
think  we  need  to  initiate  a  renewed  and 
more  careful  study  of  this  whole  pas- 
senger train  problem. 

If  passenger  train  operations  have  been 
as  costly  to  the  railroads  as  they  have 
argued,  some  substantial  changes  in 
regulations  governing  train  discontinu- 
ances must  be  made.  Certainly  the  vari- 
ous bills  before  the  Committe  on  Com- 
merce should  be  restudied. 

Mr.  President,  the  progressive  erosion 
of  passenger  train  service  has  created 
enormous  economic  and  social  problems 
for  millions  of  people  and  hundreds  of 
communities.  The  public,  therefore,  has 
the  right  to  all  the  facts,  and  Congress 
has  the  obligation  to  ascertain  these  facts 
and  to  adopt  sound  legislation  in  accord- 
ance with  these  facts. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN   E.   HORNE 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
savings  and  loan  Industry  has  become 


an  Important  part  of  this  Nation's  econ- 
omy. In  my  years  in  the  Senate  I  have 
seen  its  assets  multiply  more  than  10 
times  to  the  point  where  it  is  entrusted 
with  the  savings  of  43  million  Americans 
and  is  the  financier  of  nearly  half  of  the 
current  volume  of  residential  mortgages. 
It  serves  the  savings  public  well  and  it  is 
vital  to  housing  and  home  construction 
activity. 

In  the  past  several  years,  and  con- 
tinuing up  to  the  present,  the  industry 
has  weathered  unprecedented  and  un- 
anticipated financial  and  economic 
changes.  It  has  borne  up  under  the  im- 
pact of  crises  in  the  Nation's  money  and 
capital  markets.  During  the  "tight 
money  crunch"  of  1966,  and  its  partial 
recurrence  during  the  first  half  of  this 
year,  the  savings  and  loan  Industry  was 
the  major  Institutional  investor  to 
maintain  a  significant  flow  of  mort- 
gage funds  to  finance  residential  con- 
struction and  home  ownership. 

The  industry,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  indeed,  the  Nation  are  for- 
tunate in  having  had  John  E.  Home  as 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  dulrng  these  eventful  years. 
Under  his  leadership,  the  Boerd,  which 
regulates,  supervises,  and  insures  the 
accounts  of,  its  member  savings  and 
loan  associations,  was  a  major  factor  in 
maintaining  the  viability  of  the  Indus- 
try and  enabling  It  to  continue  to  play 
its  vital  role  in  financing  housing  In  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  Home  holds  the  distinction  of 
having  been  appwinted  to  high  Govern- 
ment executive  positions  by  three  Presi- 
dents. He  was  appointed  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Defense  Plants  Adminis- 
tration by  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
in  1951,  and  served  as  Administrator  of 
its  successor  agency,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  under  appoint- 
ment by  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  He 
was  appointed  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
by  the  late  President  Kennedy  and  was 
named  its  Chairman  by  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  who  instructed  him  to 
provide  the  strong  leadership  of  the  In- 
dustry demanded  by  the  times. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
and  working  with  John  E.  Home  during 
the  21  years  he  has  served  the  Govem- 
ment  and  the  Nation  in  'Washington. 
John  was  the  first  person  to  serve  as  my 
administrative    assistant,    an    appoint- 
ment I  made  upon  being  elected  to  the 
Senate  in  November   1946.     He  served 
with   distinction   as   my   administrative 
assistant  from  1947  to  1951,  and  again 
from  1953  to  1961.  During  his  years  In 
my  office  in  the  Senate,  he  contributed 
generously  to  the  thought  and  work  In- 
volved in  much  of  the  legislation  con- 
cerning Federal  Government  assistance 
to  small  business,  and  housing,  and  the 
savings  and  loan  industry  imder  which 
these  important  segments  of  our  na- 
tional economy  now  fimctlon. 

The  experience  and  knowledge  John 
Home  gained  during  his  years  of  service 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  staff  helped 
him  materially  in  carrying  out  his  ad- 
ministrative duties  as  an  appointee  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. For  example,  he  revitalized  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  re- 
built the  morale  of  its  personnel  when 
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he  became  the  Administrator  of  that 
agency. 

Similarly,  the  knowledge  he  gained  of 
the  housing  and  savings  and  loan  indus- 
tries while  serving  as  my  assistant  en- 
abled him  to  assist  the  Congress  In 
adopting  legislative  reforms  Involving 
the  savings  and  loan  industry  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  when  he 
became  its  Chairman,  Mr.  Homes  energy 
and  insight  contributed  materially  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Savings  and  Loan  Super- 
visory Act  of  1966.  Early  this  year,  as- 
sisted by  his  efforts,  the  Congress  passed 
the  Savings  and  Loan  Holding  Company 
Act.  Just  a  few  months  ago.  as  a  result 
of  Mr.  Homes  ability  to  convince  Con- 
gress of  the  need,  it  approved,  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  signed,  a  law  permitting 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to 
appoint  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  as  receiver  for 
State-chartered  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations which  had  defaulted,  authority 
that  hitherto  had  l)een  confined  to  fed- 
erally chartered  associations. 

Mr.  Home  argued  strongly  and  suc- 
cessfulfy  for  control  of  dividend  rates 
paid  by  member  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, which  has  just  been  extended 
by  this  Congress  for  another  year  i  Public 
Law  90-505  >  It  Includes  provisions  under 
which  the  liquidity  requirements  of 
member  institutions  will  be  modernized 
and  made  more  flexible.  Mr.  Home 
was  Instnmiental  In  obtaining  appropri- 
ations to  finance  a  study  of  the  savings 
and  loan  industry  by  the  Wharton  School 
of  Finance  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  first  comprehensive  study  of 
the  Industry  in  its  history-.  He  has  played 
an  important  role  in  achieving  a  broad- 
ening of  the  investing  powers  of  savings 
and  loan  associations,  which  is  expected 
to  be  a  he-pful  tool  in  enabling  these 
Institutions  to  expand  their  traditional 
role  of  financing  residential  construction 
and  homeowner  ship. 

When  Mr.  Home  joined  me.  he  gave 
up  a  promising  career  in  private  busi- 
ness. He  was  Jie  southern  representative 
of  two  of  the  most  prominent  and  suc- 
cessful book  publishing  companies.  He 
served  in  World  War  n  as  an  officer  in 
the  U.S.  Navy.  He  Is  the  recipient  of  a 
letter  of  commendation  for  meritorious 
naval  service,  and  holds  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

In  1954.  Mr.  Home  was  staff  director 
of  the  Democratic  senatorial  campaign 
committee,  and  in  1956  was  assistant 
campaign  manager  of  Adlal  Stevenson, 
the  Democratic  presidential  nominee.  In 
1960.  he  was  executive  director  of  the 
National  Citizens*  Committee  for  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson. 

Knowing  John  Home  as  I  do.  what  I 
am  about  to  relate  may  not  have  his  ap- 
proval, but  these  many  activities  I  have 
touched  upon  are  only  a  part  of  an  un- 
usual life.  John  was  bom  in  Clayton,  Ala.. 
In  1908.  where  life  was  rugged  and  op- 
portunities few.  He  attended  a  one- 
teacher  grade  school  and  covered  seven 
grades  in  2  years.  Later  on.  in  high 
school,  he  doubled  up  on  his  courses  and 
finished  the  normal  4-year  term  In  2 
years. 

Following  the  completion  of  1  year 
of  college,  he  then,  at  the  age  of  18,  be- 


came a  teacher  himself,  in  Pike  County. 
Ala.  He  returned  to  college  the  next  year 
and  received  his  normal  certificate,  from 
Troy  State  Teachers  College,  in  1928.  He 
taught  school  In  Columbiana.  Ala.,  for  3 
years  and  then  returned  to  school  at  the 
University  of  Alabama,  where  he  gradu- 
ated with  honors  in  1933.  His  teaching 
experience  came  during  the  depression  of 
the  1930's,  when  at  one  time  Alabama 
teachers  were  paid  in  scrip.  So  when  John 
enrolled  at  the  University  of  Alabama 
he  literally  had  no  money.  He  actually 
hitchhiked  to  the  university  with  the 
huge  sum  of  $1.  Even  so.  he  found  work 
to  pay  for  all  his  expenses  and  while  still 
in  school  to  help  finance  college  training 
for  two  sisters  and  a  brother.  Yet  he  was 
named  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  was 
awarded  a  master's  degree  in  history  from 
the  University  of  Alabama  In  1935. 

John  married  his  lovely  wife,  the  for- 
mer Ruth  Klelnman.  in  1938.  and  they 
have  two  daughters,  Linda  and  Susan.  He 
resides  at  415  Crownvlew  Drive.  Alexan- 
dria. Va..  where  he  is  active  in  civic  and 
church  affairs,  serving  as  a  vestryman  In 
the  Episcopal  Church  His  affiliations  in- 
clude the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Alabama  Historical 
Society.  Elks,  Newcomen  Society,  Na- 
tional Democratic  Club.  National  Press 
Club.  National  Treasurer  of  Pi  Kappa 
Alpha,  the  University  of  Alabama 
Alumni  Society,  and  other  worthy  or- 
ganizations. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  its  work,  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  comes 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  of 
which  I  am  the  chairman.  As  several 
members  of  that  that  committee  and  I 
reviewed  the  legislative  work  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  accomplishments  In  response 
to  the  needs  of  the  Board  came  forcefully 
to  mind,  and  I  and  several  of  my  col- 
leagues wished  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion to  John  Home  in  this  form. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  Senator  John  Sparkman, 
in  commending  John  E.  Home  for  his 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  this  body, 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  wish  particularly  to  compliment  him 
oh  his  unceasing  efforts  as  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to 
enhance  the  stature  of  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  and  to  make  It  a  better  and 
more  effective  vehicle  to  promote  thrift 
and  economical  home  financing  for  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  In  1957, 
John  Home  was  serving  his  second  stint 
as  the  administrative  assistant  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama.  I  appre- 
ciated his  helpfulness  as  an  experienced 
staff  member  in  orienting  me  to  the  work 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  matters  pending  before  it.  He 
was  particularly  helpful  acquainting  me 
with  legislative  matters  pertaining  to 
small  business,  housing,  and  the  savings 
and  loan  industry. 

When  John  Home  returned  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Govemment  in  1961 
as  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  he  undertook  to  keep  the 


Senate  Banking  Committee  members  and 
other  interested  Senators  fully  advised 
on  developments  in  that  Agency  and  in 
small  business. 

Since  becoming  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  in  January 
1965.  Mr.  Home  has  continued  his  prac- 
tice of  keeping  Senators  and  Congress- 
men apprised  of  developments  within 
that  Agency  and  in  the  savings  and  loan 
and  housing  industries.  He  has  been  suc- 
cessful In  coveying  his  broad  grasp  of  de- 
velopments in  these  related  fields  to  the 
Congress  so  that  it  has  been  able  to  legis- 
late wisely  to  improve  their  operations  to 
the  benefit  of  the  public. 

I  share  with  Senator  Sparkman  the 
high  regard  and  esteem  in  which  he  holds 
Chairman  Home  and  express  the  hope 
that  Mr  Home's  abilities  and  talents  will 
continue  to  be  devoted  to  the  Federal 
Govemment  in  the  years  ahead. 


NUCLEAR   NONPROLIFERATION 
TREATY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 9.  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
published  an  editorial  arguing  against 
the  ratification  of  the  Nuclear  Nonpro- 
liferatlon  Treaty  at  the  present  time. 

The  editorial  reflects  my  own  reserva- 
tions on  this  subject.  The  treaty  states 
that  signatory  states  "must  refrain  in 
their  international  relations  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  terri- 
torial Integrity  or  political  Independence 
of  any  State."  This  cetalnly  raises  a  ques- 
tion concerning  the  worth  of  signing  now 
a  treaty  which  has  already  been  broken. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hou)   Orr  oh  Nuclear   Treaty 

There  wa«  reason  enough,  before  the 
Aug.  20  Invasion  of  Czechoslovalcla,  for  the 
United  States  to  move  hesitantly  in  ratify- 
ing the  nuclear  nonproUferatlon  treaty. 

Most  countries  on  the  threshold  of  pro- 
ducing nuclear  arms  are  friendly  to  the 
United  States,  or  are  neutrals  unlikely  to 
side  with  the  Soviet  Union  if  hostilities 
broke  out. 

For  that  reason  many  overseas  observers 
have  Judged  the  nonproUferatlon  treaty  to 
be  more  favorable  to  the  Communist  bloc 
than  to  the  United  States  and  the  West. 

Most  likely  to  Join  the  nuclear  "have"  club 
are  West  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Sweden,  Is- 
rael and  India.  They  are  the  countries  most 
reluctant  to  submit  to  the  treaty's  handcuffs. 

And  yet  the  treaty  Is  of  such  worth  that 
one  could  hardly  want  It  thrown  In  history's 
trash  can.  It  could  spare  the  peoples  of  the 
world  much  Insecurity  and  fear.  And  It  could 
lead  to  further  arms  controls. 

But  now  the  Soviet  Union  has  reverted  to 
below-zero  cold  war.  Its  blitz  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia,  which  It  blames  on  the  West, 
has  caused  Americans  to  stop  and  rethink 
their  earlier  Inhibitions. 

It  now  becomes  public  and  plain  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  not  withdraw  all  Its  War- 
saw Pact  troops  from  Czechoslovakia,  even 
If  and  when  that  country  submits  to  "nor- 
malization" as  the  Kremlin  defines  It. 

No.  the  Kremlin  is  forcing  Czechoslovakia 
to  declare  that  Its  border  with  West  Germany 
was  not  secure  and  must  be  defended  by 
Warsaw  Pact  troops. 

Two  or  more  divisions  of  such  troops  will 
remain  along  that  front,  which  militarily  la 
good  terrain  for  launching  an  attack  upon 
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West  Germany.   Such  a  threat  Is  the  most 
chilling  of  cold  war  moves. 

With  typical  Kremlin  upside-down  logic, 
the  official  Soviet  new.spaper,  Pravda,  how- 
ever, discovers  that  It  Is  not  the  Soviet  move- 
ment of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops 
which  refreezes  the  thawing  cold  war. 

Rather,  it  is  Great  Britain  which  is  doing 
It.  And  Pravda's  proof  Is  that  British  For- 
eign Secretary  Michael  Stewart  has  gone  to 
visit  Romania,  a  Communist  country  which 
condemned  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  would  take  no  part  In  It. 

Russia  has  a  paranoid  fear  of  Germany 
and  the  West.  Each  time  It  feels  a  sting  of 
criticism— from  one  of  Its  own  poets,  from 
protest  groups  anywhere  among  the  satel- 
lites— It  springs  up  In  alarm  and  goes  lung- 
ing around  and  lashing  out  at  every  shadow. 

Until  this  new  wave  of  fears  and  convul- 
sions subsidies  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
there  Is  little  point  In  ratUylng  a  treaty 
which  must  l>e  based  on  mutual  trust. 

We  still  believe  that  inch-by-lnch  action 
tow.ird  arms  control  is  the  right  path  for 
nations  great  and  small.  But  the  United 
States  cannot  be  as  trustful  now.  Russia's 
aggression  has  spoiled  the  gradual  movement 
toward  detente.  The  United  States  must  wait 
until  that  situation,  to  quote  the  Kremlin, 
•'normalizes." 


ACTIVmES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  DEFENSE— ADDRESS  BY  SEC- 
RETARY CLIFFORD 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  decay  and  unemployment 
in  the  ghetto  are  questions  the  Senate 
has  debated  many,  many  times  over  the 
past  few  years.  There  are  those  who  be- 
lieve that  we  are  spending  too  much  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  already  on  these 
social  Ills.  There  are  those  who  believe 
that  we  are  not  spending  enough.  But  al- 
most every  Senator  agrees  on  one  point: 
the  problems  are  still  with  us,  and  they 
simply  are  not  going  to  go  away  by 
themselves. 

It  is  because  of  all  of  this  that  I  was 
particularly  Interested  to  read  what  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Clark  Clifford  told  the 
National  Security  Industrial  Association 
the  other  evening.  As  Senators  are  aware, 
this  organization  is  made  up  of  the  lead- 
ing defense  contractors  In  the  Nation, 
and  Includes  the  top  management  of 
some  of  our  largest  corporations. 

Secretary  Clifford  made  some  imagin- 
ative proposals.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
Defense  Department  Is — by  the  very  fact 
that  it  employs  some  four  and  a  half  mil- 
lion persons  in  order  to  keep  this  country 
safe  and  secure  from  external  attack — 
one  of  the  Nation's,  if  not  the  world's, 
largest  customers  for  low-cost  housing, 
for  hospital  construction,  for  education 
and  training  facilities,  and.  indirectly 
through  its  procurement,  the  stimulator 
of  employment  In  every  region  of  the 
land. 

Secretary  Clifford  made  it  clear  that 
the  Defense  Department  was  already  in 
all  of  these  fields  for  strictly  military  rea- 
sons. But  because  the  dangers  In  the 
world  today  demand  that  we  have  a  large 
and  strong  Defense  Establishment,  nearly 
50  cents  out  of  every  tax  dollar  in  the 
Federal  budget  Is  spent  In  his  Depart- 
ment. 

What  he  proposed  to  the  defense  con- 
tractors was  that  they  cooperate  with 
his  Department  in  finding  better,  more 
economical,  and  more  modem  and  ad- 


vanced ways  of  building  low-cost  mili- 
tary housing,  hospitals,  training  and  ed- 
ucation programs.  As  a  prime  customer 
for  these  Items,  he  urged  them  to  devote 
the  Immense  reserves  of  their  research 
and  development  talent  to  designing  and 
developing  more  advanced  building  ma- 
terials and  construction  practices  to 
bring  better  economy  and  quality  to 
housing.  He  urged  them  to  come  up  with 
plans  for  a  whole  new  generation  of 
highly  automated  hospitals — hospitals 
in  which  routine  recordkeeping  and  diag- 
nostic services  can  be  lifted  from  the 
backs  of  overworked  doctors  and  nurses 
and  put  onto  the  backs  of  computers  and 
other  sophisticated  data  processing  ap- 
paratus. 

The  Secietai-y  of  Defense  noted  that 
his  Department  has  to  train  men  in  some 
1,500  different  skills,  and  that  it  neces- 
sarily runs  one  of  the  largest  educational 
complexes  In  the  world.  He  asked  that 
Industry — already  Interested  In  the  edu- 
cational market  in  this  country — put 
their  innovative  resources  to  work  on 
better  ways  to  train  men  In  the  military. 
Finally,  he  urged  that  consideration  be 
given — by  legislative  action,  if  it  is 
deemed  wise — to  providing  more  incen- 
tives to  industry  to  locate  some  of  their 
facilities  required  for  defense  work  in 
labor  surplus  areas,  thus  helping  to  re- 
lieve hard-core  unemployment. 

Now  the  point  of  his  proposals  in  low- 
cost  military  housing,  more  advanced 
military  hospitals,  and  more  efficient 
military  education  was  that  all  these  ef- 
forts would  not  only  be  of  immense  bene- 
fit to  the  Defense  Department — in  the 
long  run  saving  tax  dollars,  and  making 
our  whole  Military  Establishment  more 
efficient  and  combat  ready — but  that 
these  same  efforts  could  indirectly  be  of 
practical  value  in  solving  some  of  our 
most  intractable  problems  of  urban 
decay. 

If  industry  can  learn  to  build  profita- 
ble low-cost  housing  for  the  military  on 
a  large  scale,  it  can  then  do  the  very 
same  thing  for  our  cities. 

If  industry  can  research  and  develop 
a  new  approach  to  military  hospital  de- 
sign and  construction— an  approach  that 
will  make  it  much  less  expensive  to  run 
these  hospitals,  and  hence  will  signifi- 
cantly bring  down  the  high  cost  of  medi- 
cal care — then  industry  can  do  the  very 
same  thing  for  new  hospitals  and  health 
care  in  our  cities. 

If  industry  can  research  and  develop 
better  methods  of  training  and  educat- 
ing our  military  forces,  then  it  can  mar- 
ket these  same  methods  to  our  local 
school  boards  across  the  Nation — school 
boards  that  themselves  have  no  funds 
for  serious  research  and  development 
efforts. 

Finally,  if  we  can  find  ways  to  give 
reasonable  incentives  to  defense  con- 
tractors to  locate  some  of  their  new  fa- 
cilities in  labor  surplus  areas,  we  clearly 
can  make  inroads  against  the  tough 
problem  of  hard-core  ghetto  unemploy- 
ment. 

Secretary  Clifford  has  instructed  his 
own  top  management  team  in  the  De- 
fense Department  to  submit  practical 
proposals  along  these  lines  by  November 
30,  so  that  they  can  be  carefully  consid- 


ered   by    the    new    administration    In 
January. 

I  believe  tliat  the  speech  should  be 
read  thoughtfully,  and  in  full.  It  is  clear 
from  what  the  Secretary  says  that  he  has 
no  woolly  headed  schemes  for  turning 
the  Defense  Department  into  a  social 
welfare  agency.  He  simply  wants  to  do 
the  defense  job  better,  and  more  eco- 
nomically—and he  is  convinced  that  the 
very  methods  that  industry  can  come  up 
with  to  do  the  defense  job  better  and 
more  economically  can  be  ap.olied  with 
success  to  similar  problems  in  our  cities 
and  ghettos. 

This  makes  sense  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment. It  makes  sense  for  the  defense 
industries.  And  it  makes  sense  for  the 
country  at  large.  I  think  Secretary  Clif- 
ford's speech  deserves  careful  considera- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Secretary  Clifford's  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record  together  with  an  editorial 
comment  on  the  speech,  published  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  September  26,  1968. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Address  bt  the  Honorable  Clark  M. 

Cliitord.  Secretary  or  Defense 
Mr.   Martin,  Distinguished   Guests,  Ladles 
and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here,  and  to  participate 
m  your  Twenty-Fifth   Annual  Dinner. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  Is  a  long  time  in 
an  Association's  life.  It  Is  even  a  longer  time 
m  a  man's  life.  But  there  are  many  of  us 
here  tonight  who  remember  with  fondness 
and  admiration  the  great  public  servant  who 
founded  this  organization.  James  Porrestal. 
Under  his  leadership,  our  Armed  Forces  be- 
gan new  movement  toward  greater  efficiency 
and  combat  effectiveness.  As  our  first  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Jim  Porrestal  was  not  afraid 
to  propose  new  Ideas  and  to  fight  for  them. 
His  objective  was  progress. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  him  hanging  behmd 
my  desk  at  the  Pentagon.  It  is  a  continuing 
symbol  of  the  man  and,  in  a  way,  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Itself,  for 
it  has  looked  over  the  shoulders  of  each  of 
the  eight  Secretaries  who  has  followed  Jim 
In  that  Job.  Each  has  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lems of  his  dav;  each  has  been  aided  In  his 
task  by  the  National  Security  Industrial 
Association. 

Since  assuming  my  duties  as  the  ninth 
Secretary  of  Defense.  I  have  learned  much 
about  the  valuable  contributions  NSIA  bae 
made  to  our  defense  posture.  I  am  aware  of 
your  efforts  to  help  us  reduce  costs.  I  know 
of  the  outstanding  work  of  your  advisory 
committees,  which  mobilize  scientists,  engi- 
neers and  managers  of  Industry  to  help  ua 
solve  difficult  technological   problems. 

I  appreciate  your  efforts  and.  on  behalf 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  thank  you. 
This  assembly  tonight  Is,  however,  some- 
thing more  than  the  annual  dinner  of  a 
great  organization.  This  audience  Is  as  close 
as  one  can  ever  come  to  assembling  the  lead- 
ing representatives — In  and  out  of  uniform — 
of  what  General  Elsenhower  once  referred 
to  as  the  ■•military-Industrial  complex." 

All  of  us  recall  his  last  speech  to  the 
Nation  as  President  In  January  of  1961.  Rec- 
ognizing the  absolute  necessity  for  a  strong 
Defense  Department  and  a  large  and  so- 
phisticated arms  Industry,  he  felt  compelled 
to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  their 
relationship  Involved  some  grave  Implica- 
tions for  the  country. 

In  my  view.  President  Elsenhower's  warn- 
ing Is  well  worth  pondering,  for  this  com- 
plex represents  an  Immense  pool  of  resources. 
The     capital,     manpower,     and     Innovative 
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t^lntelng  In  this  unique  combination  of  In- 
dustry and  the  military  are  equalled  no 
where  In  the  world. 

Were  these  resources  to  be  misdirected, 
squandered  or  consumed  inefflclently,  the 
American  people  would  be  poorly  served 
Indeed. 

Inevitably,  there  Is  danger  when  one  Is 
talking  about  the  expendltixre  of  40  or  60 
or  SO  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Inevitably,  there  Is  danger  when  powerful 
Industries  present  to  Congress  and  to  the 
Defense  Department  their  logical  proposals 
for  ,new  weapons  systems  or  equipment. 
These  are  sincere  proposals,  designed  to  skd- 
vance  our  military  strength.  The  danger 
arises,  not  from  some  sinister  Intent  on  the 
part  of  the  designer,  but  from  the  fact  that 
this  Nation  does  not  need  and  cannot  afford 
every  new  weapons  system  which  resourceful 
Industry  can  design. 

Inevitably,  there  Is  danger  when  each  mil- 
itary department  sincerely  advocates  maxi- 
mum development  of  the  weapons  It  would 
use  In  our  national  defense.  There  Is  danger 
when  patriotic  citizens  mistakenly  believe 
that  something  Is  good  for  the  defense  of 
our  country  Just  because  potential  enemies 
^believe  i\  Is  good  for  their  country. 
'^  I  am  convinced  today,  after  six  months 
In  this  ofSce.  that  the  dangers  General  Elsen- 
hower warned  against  were  real  dangers.  But 
I  am  also  convinced  that  they  have  been 
avoided,  through  the  checks  and  balances 
of  our  governmental  system.  They  have  been 
avoided  through  the  alertness  of  our  Con- 
gress and  the  watchfulness  of  our  press.  They 
have  been  avoided  because  powerful  pres- 
sures come  from  different  directions  and  tend 
to  offset  themselves.  They  have  been  avoided 
by  the  strengthening  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  They  have  been  avoided 
by  the  diligence  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Industry  and  the  military  establishment, 
in  partnership,  have  maintained  a  strong, 
modern  and  effective  defense  capable  of 
meeting  all  tasks  assigned  by  the  Presi- 
dent Ui  support  of  our  foreign  policy  and 
our  national  objectives  This  Nation  has 
more  military  power  today,  better  balanced 
In  its  make  up,  and  better  tailored  to  meet 
potential  military  threats,  than  any  coun- 
try has  had  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

That  Is  the  posture  of  military  strength  we 
maintain — and  I  pledge  that  Is  the  posture  of 
military  strength  we  will  continue  to  main- 
tain. 

However,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  tonight 
about  the  subject  of  our  total  national 
strength.  This.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  appro- 
priate because  It  Is  my  Job  as  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  see  that  o\ir  country  has  the 
security  that  It  needs.  And  It  certainly  Is 
your   Job   as    members   of    this    Association. 

Security,  as  we  have  traditionally  viewed 
It,  Is  the  protection  of  our  country  from 
external  threats.  Our  military  forces  are 
designed  against  such  external  threats;  the 
Congress  appropriates  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose and  the  American  people  expect  us  to 
fulfill  this  mission. 

The  question  I  raise  tonight  Is:  What  are 
the  basic  elements  of  our  total  national  se- 
curity? The  answer.  I  think,  Is  clear.  First: 
the  power  of  the  weapons  of  our  armed 
forces.  Second:  the  quality  of  the  train- 
ing and  leadership  of  those  forces.  Third: 
the  unity  of  the  American  people.  The  moat 
modem  of  weapons  will  be  Inadequate  to 
Ineiire  our  survival  In  today's  world  unless 
our  society  Is  keyed  to  the  steady  improve- 
ment of  our  political  Institutions  and  con- 
cerned that  all  our  people  participate  and 
share  In  the  benefits  of  that  society. 

And  I  submit  tonight  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  not  doing  enough  to  pro- 
mote In  a  positive  way  those  aspects  of  our 
national  life  which  are  so  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  our  fundamental  Institu- 
tions. 


What,  after  all,  do  the  people  most  ear- 
nestly seek? 

It  would  seem  clear  to  me  that  our  people 
want  to  secure  their  freedom.  And  It  would 
seem  clear  that  the  elements  of  freedom  are 
described  In  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  more  eloquently  than 
anywhere  else. 

The  establishment  of  Justice. 

Domestic  tranquility. 

The  promotion  of  the  general  welfare. 

The  blessings  of  liberty.. 

It  was  for  all  those  reasons  that  we  sought 
to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  and  It  was  for 
those  reasons  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  did  ordain  and  establish  our  Con- 
stitution. 

But  there  are  millions  of  Americans  today 
who  have  not  yet  secured  for  themselves  the 
elements  of  freedom  set  forth  In  the  Pre- 
amble. 

I  submit  that  the  Department  of  Defense, 
a  Department  which  consumes  9  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product  of  our  Nation,  a 
Department  which  employs  four  and  one-half 
million  Americans,  has  a  deep  obligation  to 
contribute  far  more  than  It  has  ever  con- 
tributed before  to  the  social  needs  of  our 
country. 

Justice  .  .  .  domestic  tranquility  .  .  .  gen- 
eral welfare  .  .  .  blessings  of  liberty.  Can  It 
be  that  these  essential  elements  of  freedom 
are  a  responsibility  of  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  Government,  but  not  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  whose  operations  account 
for  half  of  the  total  expenditures  of  that 
Government? 

I  believe  that  we  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense have  not  only  a  moral  obligation  but 
an  opportunity  to  contribute  far  more  to  the 
social  needs  of  our  country  than  we  have  ever 
done  before. 

Accordingly.  I  have  today  directed  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force, 
the  Director  of  Research  and  Engineering 
and  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  to 
address  themselves  to  this  challenge. 

I  have  asked  that  they  provide  me  their 
proposals  on  how  we  may  assist  in  alleviating 
some  of  our  most  pressing  domestic  problems 
and  how  the  Department  of  Defense  should 
best  organize  Itself  for  this  purpose. 

I  am  asking  for  their  recommendations  by 
November  30  so  that  an  initial  concept  can 
be  offered  to  the  new  Administration 
In  January. 

This  effort  cannot  be  successful  If  we  In 
the  Pentagon  attempt  to  Implement  It  our- 
selves. 

The  Department  of  Defense  can  and  must 
work  with  industry,  with  labor  and  with  our 
great  scientific  and  educational  communi- 
ties. And,  of  course,  we  shall  need  the  un- 
derstanding and  support  of  the  Congress. 

The  proven  techniques  and  skills  and  re- 
sources of  industry  combined  with  the  proven 
organization  and  discipline  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  can  be  utilized  together  far 
more  effectively  than  heretofore  for  the 
benefit  of  our  Nation. 

I  believe  we  can  do  It. 

I  believe  we  must  do  It. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  argue  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  not  a  social 
welfare  institution  and  who  will  contend  that 
it  has  no  business  Interfering  In  the  Internal 
welfare  of  our  country. 

I  have  no  Intention  of  turning  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Into  something  it  should 
not  be. 

Of  course  I  do  not  regard  the  Department 
of  Defense  primarily  as  an  instrument  of 
social  welfare. 

Of  course  I  do  not  believe  that  the  De- 
partment should  take  over  the  responslbllltlee 
of  other  governmental  or  private  agencies. 

Nothing  that  I  propose  tonight,  nor  any- 
thing that  I  will  propose  so  long  as  I  hold 
this  office,  will  be  permitted  to  interfere  with 
the  performance  of  our  historic  mission  to 
defend  our  nation. 


But  I  do  believe  that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  reason  to  expect — and 
Indeed  to  demand — that  the  element  of  gov- 
ernment  which  spends  half  of  their  Federal 
tax  dollars  devote  more  of  its  time  and  more 
of  Its  thinking  and  more  of  Its  resources  to 
those  aspects  of  our  domestic  problems  which 
are  Important  to  our  total  national  security. 

Some  might  ask  this  question:  "Are  you 
attempting  to  say  that  a  defense  contract 
should  consider  not  only  whether  the  best 
weapon  can  be  purchased  for  the  cheapest 
price,  but  also  whether  the  measurement  of 
social  utility  should  be  Included  In  the  con- 
tract award  decision?" 

I  am  not  making  such  a  statement  to- 
night. I  do  not  yet  know  whether  this  would 
be  a  wise  course  or  what  changes  In  the 
present  law  should  be  considered. 

But  I  do  know  that  there  are  major  areas 
of  concern  to  our  total  national  security  in 
which  the  Department  of  Defense — working 
with  Industry — can  do  more.  Jobs  are  a  mat- 
ter of  concern.  So  Is  education.  So  are  hous- 
ing, and  health  and  hospital  care. 

I  offer  these  only  as  examples  of  areas  In 
which  the  Department  of  Detense  can  be  of 
greater  assistance  to  the  Nation.  The  first 
preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  by  the 
Department  in  each.  Sometimes  they  have 
been  taken  timidly  as  though  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  were  Involving  Itself  In 
something  in  which  It  really  had  no  business. 

Housing,  hospitals,  schools,  and  employ- 
ment facilities  for  the  unskilled  normally  do 
not  possess  enough  capital  resources  to  make 
an  Investment  In  Innovation.  They  have  little 
or  no  funds  for  research  and  development. 

Consider  housing. 

The  average  private-sector  homebullder 
throughout  the  Nation  constructs  no  more 
than  50  units  a  year.  The  average  contractor 
cannot  afford  research  and  development  into 
new  materials,  advanced  design,  and  better 
production  techniques.  He  is  faced  with  a 
small  local  market,  he  Is  enmeshed  In  a 
tangle  of  local  building  regulations,  and  he 
has  a  high  per-unit  coet  which  Is  reflected 
In  his  prices. 

No  wonder  that  low-Income  housing  is  so 
unattractive  to  private  enterprise.  There  are 
not  enough  Incentives  to  Justify  an  entre- 
preneur risking  his  limited  capital. 

Every  major  city  in  the  nation  Is  faced 
with  a  serious  slum  problem,  which  In  turn 
leads  to  destructive  social  and  family  prob- 
lems. Furthermore,  slums  perpetuate  them- 
selves. With  minimal  maintenance  costs,  and 
inflated  rents,  owners  have  little  financial 
motive  to  tear  down  their  antiquated  struc- 
tures and  replace  them  with  decent  housing. 

This  can  and  must  be  reversed. 

What  is  clearly  needed  are  new  materials 
and  new  production  techniques  that  will 
make  low-Income  housing  a  profitable 
enterprise. 

I  suggest  that  Is  precisely  where  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  can,  and  must  be.  inno- 
vative and  helpful. 

The  Department  is  the  Nation's  biggest 
single  user  of  housing.  We  currently  spend 
some  $200  million  a  year  In  new  construc- 
tion, plus  another  S450  million  a  year  for 
maintenance  and  operation,  debt  servicing, 
and  leasing  of  existing  military  housing.  But 
of  this  $650  million  annually,  we  have  been 
spending  virtually  nothing  for  Improvement 
of  materials  or  better  construction  tech- 
niques. 

We  have  begun  to  remedy  the  situation  by 
awarding  three  contracts  to  explore  whether 
we  can  lower  the  cost  of  military  housing, 
while  retaining  quality  standards.  First  re- 
ports suggest  that  savings  of  16%  or  better 
may  be  realized  through  modular  design, 
adoption  of  factory  assembly  methods,  and 
volume  procurement. 

We  are  now  at  a  stage  where,  with  the 
supp>ort  of  Congress,  we  will  design  a  pro- 
totype project  and  build  It  at  George  Air 
Force  Base  In  California.  It  will  be  watched 
with  care  and  evaluated  by  both  the  Depart- 
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ment    of    Defense    and    the   Department    of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Should  this  project  turn  out  as  we  hope, 
we  will  have  be'ter  military  housing  at  lower 
coat,  higher  morale  and  thus  Improved  mili- 
tary effectiveness.  These  innovations,  passed 
along  to  the  private  economy,  should  have  a 
beneficial  Impact  on  the  low-Income  housing 
problem  in  our  cities. 

This  beginning  illustrates  what  can  be 
done  by  the  application  to  a  major  domestic 
problem  of  the  techniques  of  our  Defense 
effort.  I  ask  members  of  this  association  to 
consider  how  your  company  can  apply  Its 
Defense-gained  skills  to  our  national  hous- 
ing problems. 

Housing  needs  help;  so  do  hospitals.  Costs 
are  soaring — and  for  the  understandable 
reason  that  70%  of  hospital  operating  costs 
are  wages. 

Industry  clearly  can  increase  the  applica- 
tion of  its  problem-solving  resources  to  hos- 
pital design,  construction,  and  maintenance, 
and  to  automated  record-keeping,  laboratory 
analysis,  and  routine  diagnostic  services. 

This  again  calls  for  a  signlflcant  research 
and  development  effort. 

It  Is  an  effort  generally  beyond  the  scope 
of  a  city,  county,  or  church  group  that 
builds  a  new  hospital.  Hospital  design  and 
construction  are  tradition-ridden.  There  Is 
a  great  potential  for  major  labor-saving, 
cost-cutting  Improvements  In  hospital  equip- 
ment. But  the  local  group  which  builds  a 
hospital  Is  almost  always  pressed  for  funds. 
It  Is  compelled  to  use  the  "low-tnltlal-cost" 
approach. 

This  results  not  In  lower  health-service 
cost.  It  builds  in  the  absolute  certainty 
that  costs  are  going  to  mount. 

Surely  there  is  something  we  can  do.  The 
Department  of  Defense  Is  one  of  the  world's 
largest  hospital  customers.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  cooperative  ap- 
proach of  Industry  and  the  Department  can 
be  applied  to  hospital  construction  in  the 
same  manner  that  It  Is  applied  to  the  de- 
velopment and  procurement  of  the  complex 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile. 

Therefore,  I  Intend  to  proceed  with  a  plan 
developed  vsrlthln  the  Department  of  Defense 
whereby  we  shall  solicit  industry  for  pro- 
posals for  a  whole  new  generation  of  hos- 
pitals— hospitals  so  automated  that  labor 
costs  can  be  cut  drastically  and  routine 
services  transferred  from  the  overworked 
doctor  and  nurse  to  the  sophisticated 
machine. 

This  will  result  in  better,  more  accurate, 
and  less  costly  hospital  management  for  the 
military  services.  Even  more  slgnlficaoitly.  It 
can  point  the  way  to  better  health  care  for 
our  citizenry. 
Let  me  now  turn  to  schools  and  education. 
We  are  far   from   the  optimum  develop- 
ment   of    our    educational    resources.    The 
blunt  fact  Is  that  we  have  focused  much  of 
the   new   technology   In   education    on   the 
exceptional  student.  For  the  average  or  be- 
low average  youngster,  education  has  been 
scarcely  affected  by  the  scientific  revolution 
since  World  War  II.  Educators  now  say  that 
traditional    classroom    procedures    are    not 
only  inefficient  but  In  some  cases  actually 
impede  the  average  child's  will  to  learn.  If 
this  Is  true  of  the  student  from  middle-class 
America,  we  must  acknowledge  how  badly 
we  serve  the  child  from  the  rural  slum  or 
the   city   ghetto,    whatever    his   Intellectual 
endowment  may  be.  Much  needs  to  be  done. 
The  Department  of  Defense  can  be.   and 
to  a  degree  has  already  begun  to  be.  a  trail 
blazer  In  the  Improvement  of  education.  My 
predecessor.  Bob  McNamara,  began  the  Imag- 
inative Project  100,000.  He  directed  that  the 
Armed   Services  admit  to   basic   training   a 
limited   number   of   men   who,   under   strict 
earlier  regulations,   wovild  have  been  below 
military  entrance  requirements.  He  waa  con- 
vinced that  these  men,  with  the  benefit  of 
new  tecushlng  methods,   would  learn  to  do 


their  military  Jobs  satisfactorily.  His  con- 
fidence was  Justified.  Project  100,000  has  been 
a  spectacular  success.  Of  the  men  who  en- 
tered during  the  first  year  of  the  program, 
over  90 'o  are  now  performing  effectively  on 
active  duty. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Is  one  of  the 
world's  largest  educators,  and  should  be  one 
of  the  world's  best.  We  train  military  peo- 
ple In  1500  separate  skills,  and  our  schools 
for  service  children  are  in  28  countries 
around  the  globe. 

The  training  obtained  during  military 
service  has  been  for  many  Americans  the 
open  sesame  to  a  fuller  life.  Now  and  for  the 
Indefinite  future,  millions  more  must  serve 
to  guard  our  country  against  external  threats 
to  its  security.  We  can  serve  them  and  add 
immeasurably  to  that  security  by  seeing  to 
it  that  they  leave  military  service  equipped 
to  accept  a  larger  share  of  the  problems  and 
the  rewards  of  American  society. 

I  know  that  many  of  the  companies  rep- 
resented here  tonight  have  already  entered 
the  education  field  and  have  been  working 
with  us.  I  am  aware  of  some  promising  work 
but  we  have  Just  begun  to  explore  the  many 
useful  ways  for  cooperation  between  Industry 
and  the  military  services.  I  am  convinced,  as 
I  hope  you  are,  that  continued  collabora- 
tion win  not  only  help  us  do  our  Job  better, 
but  that  it  can  be  the  catalyst  for  improv- 
ing school  systems  throughout  the  coimtry. 
Finally,  I  come  to  the  problem  of  em- 
ployment. 

Tlie  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen, 
launched  last  January,  as  the  result  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  vigorous  efforts,  has  proved 
that  there  can  be  a  workable  relationship 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  pri- 
vate Industry  in  putting  to  work  so-called 
unemployables  from  the  heart  of  50  of  the 
Nation's  ghettos. 

There  is  a  real  potential  for  defense  In- 
dustry to  bring  enterprise  to  the  ghetto. 
There  are  already  encouraging  examples  of 
what  can  be  done — such  as  In  the  Watts 
area  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  Roxbury  area 
of  Boston.  More  than  50  of  our  major  Defense 
contractors  have  launched  specific  projects. 
I  want  to  see  this  sort  of  effort  expanded. 
As  a  further  step,  I  have  directed  today 
certain  changes  In  the  Armed  Services  Pro- 
curement Regulations.  The  effect  of  these 
changes  will  be  to  encourage  our  major  con- 
tractors to  give  greater  attention  to  the 
possibility  of  locating  new  facilities  In  or 
near  labor  surplus  areas  and  to  give  more 
consideration  to  placing  subcontracts  In 
these  areas.  Through  these  changes  In  our 
Regulations  I  want  to  spotlight  a  responsi- 
bility, shared  by  the  Defense  Department  and 
Its  major  contractors,  to  contribute,  wher- 
ever practical,  to  solving  the  problems  of 
hard-core  unemployment. 

By  law,  we  cannot  award  contracts  on  a 
sole  source  basis  nor  pay  a  price  premHim 
to  relieve  sconomlc  dislocation.  This  means 
we  are  forbidden  from  setting  aside  com- 
plete procurements  for  award  exclusively  to 
firms  In  labor  surplus  areas.  We  cannot 
award  a  contract  without  competition  re- 
gardless of  the  significant  contribution  such 
a  contract  might  make  to  the  hard-core  un- 
employment program  and  the  total  national 
interest.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  re- 
examine this  legislative  policy. 

With  the  approval  of  President  Johnson, 
who  has  given  so  much  of  himself  to  the 
solution  of  problems  of  human  rights  and 
human  suffering,  I  intend  to  Join  with  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Commerce  to  de- 
termine whether  there  are  still  other  ways  in 
which  the  Defense  Department  and  Industry 
can  Jf^m  together  In  attacking  the  problems 
of  hard-core  unemployment  In  our  society. 
Let  there  be  no  doubt  as  to  my  strong 
feeling  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
the  opportunity  and  the  responsibility  to 
make  a  greater  contribution  to  the  social 
needs  of  the  coimtry,  for  It  Is  my  certain 


conviction  that  such  action  will  contribute 
to  our  total  national  strength. 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  were  concerned  almost  exclu- 
sively vrtth  men  and  simple  machines.  De- 
fense industries  were  regarded  as  mere 
munitions  makers  How  remote  that  era 
seems ! 

We  now  have  a  military-industrial  team 
with  unique  resources  of  experience,  engi- 
neering talent,  management  and  problem- 
solving  capacities,  a  team  that  must  be  used 
to  help  find  the  answers  to  complex  domestic 
problems  as  it  has  found  the  answers  to 
complex  weapons  systems.  Those  answers 
can  be  put  to  good  use  by  our  cities  and  our 
states,  by  our  schools,  by  large  and  small 
business  alike.  The  Nation  will  be  the  better 
and  the  stronger. 

I  have  no  illusions  that  the  tasks  we  have 
been  discussing  are  simple,  or  that  they  can 
be  accomplished  overnight.  The  problems  are 
many,  and  they  vrtll  be  with  us  for  too  long 
a  time.  But  I  am  confident  that  the  defense 
Industries  and  the  Defense  Department  can, 
while  providing  "for  the  common  defence," 
also  "promote  the  general  Welfare"  and  make 
even  more  meaningful  "the  Blessings  of 
Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity." 
To  this  end,  I  bespeak  your  cooperation. 
I  pledge  you  mine 


[From  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  28,  1968] 
Defense  RESPONSiBiLrrT 
Secretary  Clifford's  decision  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  can,  and  should  as  a 
matter  of  deliberate  policy,  make  a  more 
significant  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
some  of  this  nation's  domestic  social  prob- 
lems is  a  novel  idea.  It  is  also  one  which 
makes  sense,  and  which  we  hopve  will  be  Im- 
plemented to  the  fullest  degree  possible 

Clifford's  speech  on  the  subject  to  some 
of  our  biggest  defense  contractors  drew  a 
certain  amount  of  grumbling  to  the  effect 
that  the  department's  function  Is  defense, 
"not  welfare" — all  of  which.  In  the  context 
of  the  secretary's  explanation,  was  pure  pop- 
pycock. 

"Nothing  that  I  propose,"  Clifford  said, 
"will  be  permitted  to  Interfere  with  the  per- 
formance of  our  historic  mission  to  defend 
our  nation."  The  crux  of  his  argument  Is 
quite  simply  that  In  fulfilling  that  mission, 
at  a  cost  of  9  percent  of  the  nation's  entire 
gross  national  product,  his  department  Is  In 
a  unique  position  to  make  contributions  to 
urban  civilian  solutions  which  are  far  great- 
er than  most  people  have  Imagined,  or  that 
anyone  previously  has  articulated. 

His  several  examples  establish  the  point. 
The  scale  of  Defense  housing  operations, 
including,  for  example,  a  multlmllUon  dol- 
lar prototype  low-cost  project  In  California, 
is  seeking  new  material  and  construction 
techniques  which  might  perfectly  well  be 
passed  along  to  a  private  homebuUdlng  In- 
dustry reeling  under  extremely  high  costs. 
Defense  already  Is  engaged  massively  In  in- 
novative education  and  training — with  some 
rather  spectacular  results.  And  all  that  Is 
needed  to  feed  into  these  programs  teach- 
ing devices  which  might  have  civil  as  well 
as  military  applications  Is  an  awareness  of 
the  possibilities  of  doing  so. 

The  department's  determination  to  put 
automation  to  use  in  evolving  labor  and 
cost-saving  devices  in  "a  new  generation  of 
military  hospitals"  is  directly  applicable  to 
the  problems  of  all  types  of  hospitals.  As 
for  Jobs,  the  administration  already  Is  en- 
couraging, through  contract  incentives,  the 
location  of  employment  centers  In  slum 
areas.  Obviously,  more  can  be  done  In  this 
field. 

Much  of  Clifford's  speech  was  devoted  to 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  waste  In  attacking 
problems  where  there  are  close  parallels  be- 
tween military  and  civil  needs,  and  where 
there  are  not  nearly  enough  tax  dollars  to  go 
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around.  Apart  from  that,  however,  there  Is 
something  intensely  exciting  In  the  concept 
of  Introducing  constructive  considerations  In 
programs  which  historically  have  been  mo- 
bilized and  oriented  so  largely  toward  de- 
structive purp-oses.  Clifford's  proposals,  In 
both  their  pragmatic  and  ideological  terms, 
hold  a  promise  which  should  be  pursued  by 
the  next  administration,  whatever  Its  parti- 
san leadership. 


DEATH  OP  CHARLES  PRESCOTT 
TRUSSELL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
long  career  of  a  distinguished  Washing- 
ton newspaper  correspondent  has  come 
to  an  end.  I  am  saddened  to  note  that 
Charles  Prescott  Trussell.  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner  and  a  member  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Times  from  1941  until  his  retirement  In 
1965.  died  yesterday  at  the  age  of  76.  He 
was  a  kind  and  gentle  man — he  was  re- 
spected by  those  of  his  own  profession 
and  by  all  that  knew  him.  Mrs.  Mans- 
field and  I  extend  to  Mrs.  Trussell  and 
his  family^  our  deepest  sympathy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle treating  of  the  life  of  this  outstand- 
ing journalist,  published  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  October  3.  1968.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 
C.   P    TstJSSKU.  DISS — Won    1949   Prrurz** — 

Rkportkd  on  Conckxss  roB  the  Timxs  to* 

24  Years 

W.\sHiNGTON.  October  2. — C.  P.  Trussell.  a 
newspaper  correspondent  here  for  33  years 
and  winner  of  a  Pulitzer  Prize  In  1949.  died 
this  morning  in  Doctor's  Hospital  after  a  long 
Illness  He  was  76  years  old. 

Mr.  Trussell  was  a  member  of  the  Washing- 
ton bureau  of  The  New  York  Times  from 
1941  until  his  retirement  In  1965.  Previously, 
he  had  covered  the  White  House  and  held 
other  Washington  assignments  as  a  corre- 
spondent of  T\-e  Baltimore  Sun 

As  a  Times  reporter,  his  principal  and  vir- 
tually continuous  assignment  was  the  cover- 
age of  Congressional  news.  The  Pulitzer 
award  was  for  "distinguished  reporting  on 
national  affairs."  The  award  was  unique  In 
that  it  was  for  all-round  excellence  In  day- 
to-day  work  rather  than  for  a  single  article 
or  a  series  on  one  topic 

Mr.  Trussells  career  with  The  Times  in- 
cluded reporting  on  national  political  con- 
ventions, a  number  of  Presidential  tours  and 
the  American  Defense  Conference  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  In  1947.  He  also  contributed  articles 
on  Congress  to  The  New  York  Times  Mag- 
azine. Nation's  Business  and  other  periodi- 
cals. 

In  the  Washington  press  corps,  he  was 
known  for  his  objectivity  and  Integrity  as  a 
reporter,  for  his  sometimes  caustic  but  in- 
variably warm-hearted  sense  of  humor  and 
for  gracious  manners  and  a  total  lack  of 
ostentation. 

CONFINCB    HIMSELr    TO    FACTS 

Mr.  Trussell's  concept  of  a  good  reporter 
was  one  who  confined  himself  to  facts  and 
left  mterpretaUve  and  editorial  writing  to 
others.  'T  believe  In  the  absolute  separaUon 
of  Church  and  State,"  he  often  said  with 
regard  to  his  reportorlal  philosophy. 

When  he  reUred.  Arthur  Krock,  who  had 
recruited  him  for  The  Times  while  head  of 
the  Washington  bureau,  wrote  in  Times  Talk, 
an  office  publlcaUon,  that  "Peck  will  glow 
in  the  memory  of  his  associates  like  a  crack- 
ling flre  on  the  hearth  on  a  drab  cold  and 
rainy  day.' 


Charles  Prescott  Trussell  was  known  as 
Peck  to  all  friends  and  moat  acquaintances. 
He  wrote  under  the  name  C.  P.  Trussell. 

He  was  born  in  Chicago  on  Aug.  3,  1892,  a 
member  of  a  family  whose  ancestry  dates  to 
the  Revolution  the  family  was  also  'haunted" 
for  generations  by  a  Journalistic  bent,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Trussell. 

His  father.  Homer  M.  Trussell  was  founder 
and  editor  of  a  weekly  newspaper  In  Berwyn, 
111.,  his  brother.  P  L.  Trussell.  an  uncle  and 
two  cousins  were  also  newspapermen. 

His  two  children,  Charles  Talt  and  Galen 
Douglas,  began  their  careers  as  newspaper 
reporters.  Charles  Is  now  managing  editor 
of  Nations  Business  here  and  Galen  is  as- 
sistant to  the  Washington  vice  president  of 
the  National   Association   of  Manufacturers. 

Mr.  Trussell's  father  died  In  1902,  and  his 
mother,  the  former  Margaret  Shuck,  operated 
the  Berwyn  weekly  brleHy.  She  then  moved 
with  her  two  sons  to  Salisbury,  Md.,  where 
she  gave  music  lessons  to  keep  the  family 
together. 

IN    HIGH    SCHOOL  ONE   WEEK 

Young  Trussell  finished  elementary  school 
and  entered  WUcomlco  High  School,  where 
he  stayed  for  only  one  week  and  never  re- 
sumed his  formal  schooling.  To  support  him- 
self and  supplement  his  mothers  income, 
he  worked  as  a  soda  fountain  clerk,  a  tobacco 
stand  clerk,  a  railroad  clerk  and  a  lumber 
Inspector. 

In  1916  he  went  to  Springfield.  111.,  where 
he  and  his  brother  operated  an  automobile 
tire  establishment  Before  the  year  was  out. 
burglars  stole  the  entire  stock  and  the  busi- 
ness failed. 

Returning  to  Maryland.  Mr.  Trussell  Joined 
The  Baltimore  American  as  a  t9-B-week  re- 
porter: he  soon  moved  to  The  Baltimore 
News,  which  paid  him  $15  a  week 

In  1917  he  Joined  The  Baltimore  Sun,  ris- 
ing from  a  police  and  crime  reporter  to  copy 
editor,  assistant  city  editor  and  city  editor. 
In  1932  he  was  transferred  to  the  newspaper's 
Washington  bureau. 

Mr.  Trussell  was  a  life  member  of  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Journalistic  fraternity  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Gridiron  Club,  the  National  Press 
Club  and  the  White  House  Correspondents 
Association.  He  was  a  governor  of  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  from  1946  to  1949. 

Prom  1934  to  1936,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  Correspondenu, 
which  supervises  the  press  galleries  of  Con- 
gress and  the  national  conventions. 

In  1923  he  married  Miss  Beatrice  Wllklns 
Talt.  whose  father,  the  late  Galen  L.  Talt. 
was  Maryland  sUte  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can party.  »4rs.  Trussell.  their  two  sons  and 
Ave  grandchildren  sun-ive. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  noon  Fri- 
day at  St.  Albans  Episcopal  Church  here 
Burial  will  be  private. 


REPORT  ON  ACTIVITIES  OP  THE 
MINORITY  IN  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR  AND  PUBUC  WELFARE 
IN    1968 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
second  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  the 
minority — Republican — members  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
of  which  I  am  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, made  an  outstanding  record  of  con- 
structive contributions  and  effective  leg- 
islative achievement.  In  a  number  of  in- 
stances, minority  members  originated  the 
central  concepts  around  which  major 
legislation  was  built.  These  Include  con- 
tributions by  every  member  of  the  mi- 
nority and  cover  all  areas  of  activity  of 
the  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  report 
I  have  prepared  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EDUCATION 

Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968 
(Public  Law  90-     ) 

Minority  amendments  written  into  the 
law  are  as  follows: 

First,  grants  to  reduce  the  borrowing  costs 
of  loans  for  the  construction  of  academic 
facilities — Senator  Javita. 

Second,  student  guaranteed  loan  cancella- 
Uon  in  event  of  death  or  total  disability — 
Senator  Prouty. 

Third,  expanding  the  scope  of  the  Talent 
Search  program  to  make  more  comprehen- 
sive and  more  effective  the  effort  to  attract 
minority  and  low-income  Individuals  into 
postsooondary    education — Senator    Javlts 

Fourth,  qualifying  union  pension  funds  as 
eligible  lenders  under  the  guaranteed  loan 
program — Senator  Javlts. 

Fifth,  minimum  State  allocation  of  »100,- 
000  for  program  to  attract  and  qualify  teach- 
ers to  meet  critical  teacher  shortages — Sena- 
tor Prouty. 

Sixth,  Increasing  to  23%  the  set-aside  for 
Junior  colleges  in  'ntle  HI  (Strengthening 
Developing  InstltuUon)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act — Senators  Javlts  and  Murphy. 

Seventh,  amending  Title  V  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  to  authorize  short- 
term  training  sessions  for  guidance  counsel- 
ors In  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Jun- 
ior colleges,  and  technical  institutions — Sen- 
ator Javlts. 

Eighth,  requiring  colleges  to  maintain  their 
present  level  of  spending  for  cooperative  edu- 
cation in  order  to  receive  Federal  cooperative 
education  funds — Senator  Javlts. 

Finally,  report  language  to  bring  about 
equalization  of  disparate  individual  and  In- 
stitutional academic  support  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Office  of  Education  and 
other  executive  agencies — Senator  Griffln. 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968 
{Public  Law  90-     ) 

Minority  amendments  written  Into  law  are 
as  follows: 

First,  establishment  of  a  new  cooperative 
vocational  education  program — Senator  Mur- 
phy. 

Second.  Including  guidance  and  counseling 
In  State  vocational  education  programs — 
Senator  Javlts. 

Third,  catalog  of  all  Federal  education  pro- 
grams, including  regulations  and  guidelines, 
as  an  aid  to  local  governments.  Institutions. 
and  individuals,  and  for  administrative  effi- 
ciency— Senator  Prouty. 

Fourth.  Including  consumer  education  pro- 
grams In  Homemaklng  Education— Senator 
Javlts. 

Fifth,  expanding  the  definition  of  "con- 
strucUon"  In  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
to  Include  acquisition  of  existing  struc- 
tures— Senator  Javlts. 

Sixth,  provision  for  local  school  board  mem- 
bers on  NaUonal  and  State  advisory  coun- 
cils on  vocational  education — Senator  Javlts. 

Seventh,  utilization  of  research  coordinat- 
ing uniU  for  developing  and  disseminating 
research  in  educational  and  other  agencies  In 
each  State  and  among  the  States — Senator 
Fannin. 

Eighth.  Including  the  disadvantaged  in  the 
provision  for  dissemination  of  Information 
on  education  opportunities — Senator  Javlts. 

Ninth.  Including  handicapped  Puerto  Rl- 
can  chUdren  In  the  PL  89-313  program— Sen- 
ator Javlts. 

Handicuvped  Children's  Early  Education  As- 
sistance Act  (Public  Law  90-538) 
This  legislation  was  first  Introduced  aa 
S-3446  on  May  7,  1968  by  Senator  Prouty 
and  was  Included  as  a  Prouty  amendment  In 
Title  II  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968  (&-3770)  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public   Wei- 
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fare  on  July  11.  1968.  It  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  on  July  17.  1968  when  the  language 
of  S-3770  was  substituted  for  HR  18366. 
However,  the  House  was  reluctant  to  ap- 
prove the  Prouty  bill  In  this  context  and  on 
July  25  1968  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  reported  a  bill  with  Ito  own 
number,  HR  18763.  which  passed  the  House, 
was  quickly  approved  by  the  Senate,  and  sub- 
sequently signed  into  law. 

Indian  Education  Subcommittee 
The  Indian  Education  Subcommittee, 
which  has  conducted  extensive  hearings  and 
studies  and  Is  submitting  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendations this  year,  was  created  at  the 
behest  of  Senator  Pannln. 

HEALTH 

Health  Manpower  Act   of  1968   i  Public  Law 
90-490) 
Minority  amendments  written  Into  law  are 
as  loUows: 

First  give  Ucensed  practical  nurses  the 
same  preference  in  obtaining  nursing  student 
loans  as  now  given  first-year  nursing  stu- 
dents, thus  encouraging  upward  mobility — 
Senator  Javlts. 

Second,  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  to  prepare  a  study 
of  the  programs  under  the  Allied  Health  Pro- 
fessions Personnel  Training  Act  to  determine 
their  adequacy  for  meeting  national  needs 
for   health  manpower — Senator  Javlts. 

Third,  reducing  the  Interest  rate  on  Nurse 
Stduent  Loans  to  3  %— Senator  Javlts. 

Fourth,  to  make  Nurse  Student  Loans  com- 
parable to  National  Defense  Student  Loans, 
providing  a  $6,000  overall  celling,  a  9-month 
grace  period  and  a  minimum  repayment  of 
$15  monthly — Senator  Javlts. 

Fifth,  reducing  the  Interest  rate  on  Health 
Professions  Student  Loans  Loans  to  3% — Sen- 
ator Javlts. 

Sixth,  to  make  Health  Professions  Student 
Loans  comparable  to  National  Defense  Stu- 
dent Loans,  providing  a  minimum  repay- 
ment of  $15  monthly  and  a  grace  period  of 
one  year  after  completion  of  residency  or 
internship — Senator  Javlts. 

Minority  provisions  included  In  the  com- 
mittee report  were  as  follows: 

First,  requiring  that  health  programs  of 
support  for  the  construction  of  facilities, 
scholarships,  and  fellowships  be  comparable 
with  other  Federal  academic  support  pro- 
grams— Senator    Domlnlck. 

Second,  directing  that  the  study  required 
by  the  bill  on  the  administration  of  the 
nurse  training  program  Include  such  aspects 
of  the  nurse  shortage  as  the  recruitment 
and  utilization  of  nursing  personnel.  In- 
cluding the  effect  of  salary  rates,  and  the 
special  problems  with  respect  to  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  male  nursing  per- 
sonnel— Senator  Javlts. 

Health  services  and  facilities  amendments 
(Public  Law  90-  ) 
Title  III — AlcohoUc  and  Narcotic  Addict 
Rehabilitation — Is  in  some  parts  patterned 
after  legislation  authored  by  Senator  Javlts. 
Also  included  was  the  amendment  Intro- 
duced by  him  to  assure  that  no  Individual 
shaU  be  made  the  subject  of  research  unless 
he  explicitly  agrees  to  become  a  subject 
therefor. 

The  Senate-approved  provision  for  hos- 
pital modernization.  Introduced  by  Senator 
Javlts  of  a  three-year  program  of  guaranteed 
loons  and  Interest  sunbventlons  was  deleted 
In  conference;  however,  the  conference  re- 
port gave  assurance  that  consideration  of 
this  matter  would  be  given  at  an  early  date 
during  the  next  Congress. 

JCVENnj;    DELINQTJENCT 

Jurenlle   Delinquency  Prevention  ana  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968   (Public  Law  90-445) 
The  Minority  amendment,  offered  by  Sen- 
ator   Javlts    and    cosponsored    by    Senator 
Prouty,  became  the  basis  for  the  final  version 


of  the  bill,  especially  In  Its  provisions  for  a 
State  plan  and  local  Involvement.  The  major 
elements  of  the  Minority  amendment  which 
were  enacted  Into  law  were: 

First.  Amendment  of  the  statement  of 
purpose  to  provide  that  the  act  is  designed 
to  assist  and  encourage  States  to  devote 
resources  under  other  programs,  such  as 
education  and  crime  control,  to  support 
Juvenile  delinquency  prevention  programs. 

Second.  Provision  that  other  public  and 
private  organizations  be  consulted  in  the 
formulation  of  the  program,  and  that  their 
resources  In  the  field  be  taken  Into  account. 
Third.  Establishment  of  a  rigorous  set  of 
criteria  which  a  State  must  meet  If  It  Is  to 
receive  a  bloc  grant  under  a  State  plan.  In- 
cluding requirements  that  funds  be  passed 
through  to  local  groups  for  program  opera- 
tion, that  priorities  for  types  and  locations 
of  programs  be  established,  that  programs  be 
coordinated  with  related  programs  under 
other  acts  and  that  the  State  apply  resources 
under  such  other  acts  to  reinforce  Juvenile 
delinquency  programs,  and  that  where  a 
State  desires  to  receive  such  a  bloc  grant.  It 
must  furnish  one-half  of  the  non-Federal 
share. 

Fourth.  Empowering  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  approve  only  part  of  a  State  plan  or  to 
withhold  funds  for  noncompliance  with  an 
approved  State  plan. 

Fifth.  Allowing  local  public  and  private 
organizations  to  apply  for  direct  funding 
from  the  Secretary  where  a  State  has  not 
submitted  a  plan  or  such  a  plan  has  not  been 
properly  carried  out. 

Sixth.  Allowing  the  President  to  prescribe 
Joint  funding  regulations  under  which  one 
Federal  agency  may  act  for  all  in  a  case  where 
several  such  agencies  are  providing  funds  to  a 
grantee  under  this  act. 

SCIENCS 

National    Science   Foundation    Act   Amend- 
ments (Public  Law  90-407) 

The  following  minority  amendments  were 
Included  in  the  law: 

First,  Including  in  the  National  Science 
Board  a  person  skilled  in  research  manage- 
ment— Senator  Griffin. 

Second,  requiring  an  annual  authoriza- 
tion— Senator  Griffin. 

Third,  requiring  that  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  not  have  to  bear  the  cost 
of  research  projects  requested  by  either  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  the  Department  of 
State — Senator  Griffln. 

Fourth,  requiring  the  NSF  Director  to  re- 
port to  the  National  Science  Board  all  grants 
and  contracts  made  by  him — Senator  OrlfHn. 

In  addition,  there  was  Included  In  the 
committee  report  a  requirement  that  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  academic  support 
programs  be  made  comparable  with  other 
Federal  academic  support  programs — Senator 
Griffln. 

VETERANS'    AFFAIRS 

Veterans  Employment  Resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.   705) 

First,  expanding  the  resolution  to  cover 
all  veterans  rather  than  Just  those  of  the 
Vietnam  era — Senator  Domlnlck. 

Second,  clarifying  the  resolution  so  as  to 
eliminate  confusion  with  laws  barring  dis- 
crimination In  employment — Senator  Griffln. 


Mr,  Nixon  in  his  "letter  to  Wall  Street" 
claims  that  this  legislation  which  would 
bring  increased  consumer  protection  to 
millions  of  our  Nation's  mutual  fuiid 
shareholders  is  "rate  fixing  in  a  highly 
competitive  industry."  He  analogizes  it  to 
an  attempt  "to  establish  bureaucratic 
domination  over  the  competitive  rela- 
tions and  everyday  activities  of  banks, 
savings  institutions,  insurance  com- 
panies, and  institutional  investors." 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  basic  fact  is  that  the  mutual 
fund  industrj'  is  shielded  from  price  com- 
petition by  Federal  law.  It  is  a  criminal 
offense  for  a  mutual  fund  dealer  to  en- 
gage in  effective  competition  by  lower- 
ing sales  charges.  In  reality  this  Is  one 
industry  where  the  anticompetitive  de- 
vice of  price  fixing  is  protected  by  Fed- 
eral law. 

In  addition,  any  attempt  to  challenge 
fund  management  fees  has  been^  effec- 
tively barred  by  statutory  impediments 
enacted  28  years  ago  in  order  to  protect 
an  infant  Industry.  These  impediments 
have  so  effectively  protected  fund  man- 
agement fees  that  no  shareholder  has 
ever    been    able    to    force    a    reduction 
through  established  judicial  procedures. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
banks  and  insurance  companies  which 
Mr.  Nixon  claims  would  be  subject  to 
"bureaucratic  domination"  have  not  ob- 
jected  to   this  legislation.   In   fact,   the 
American  Bankers  Association  i:i  testi- 
mon>'  before   the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorsed mutual  fund  reform.  I,  therefore, 
find    it    incredible    that    a    presidential 
candidate  can  ignore  the  obvious  and  at 
the  same  time  deny  to  the  general  public 
the  benefits  which  this  legislation  would 
bring. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  its  October 
3  editorial  entitled  "Dreaming  in  Nixon- 
land,"  clearly  and  simply  describes  Mr. 
Nixon's  machinations  and  intentions. 
The  editorial  states: 

When  a  presidential  candidate  seeks  to 
satisfy  a  special  interest  group  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest  of  us,  there  are  several  ways  he 
can  do  It.  if  the  candidate  is  a  candid  man. 
sure  of  his  position  and  unafraid  of  public 
reaction,  he  can  make  a  speech  or  release  a 
statement  detailing  whatever  proposal  it  is 
he  has  in  mind.  If  the  operation  Is  a  little 
more  sinister,  he  can  hang  back,  say  very 
little,  and  from  time  to  time  toss  a  note  over 
the  transom  saying.  In  effect:  Don't  worry. 
I'm  with  you. 

This  last  appears  to  be  exactly  what  Rich- 
ard Nixon  has  done  Is  assuring  leaders  of  the 
securities  business  that  If  elected  President 
he  would  end  the  "heavj-handed  bureau- 
cratic regulatory  schemes"  of  the  Johnson 
Administration. 'The  pledge  was  made  to  im- 
portant brokers  and  bankers  in  a  letter  not 
made  public  because  it  covered  only  a  "nar- 
row policy  area." 


DREAMING  IN  NXXONLAND 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  once  again  we  see  the  same 
old  Nixon  at  work,  catering  to  special 
interest  groups.  In  a  letter  to  a  number 
of  business  leaders  published  in  the  Octo- 
ber 2  New  York  Times,  Mr.  Nixon  at- 
tacks the  proposed  mutual  fund  reform 
bill  which  was  passed  by  this  body  last 
July. 


We  are  fascinated  with  the  explanation 
that  the  letter  was  not  made  public  because 
it  covered  only  a  "narrow  policy  area."  Now, 
let's  see.  He  does  not  talk  about  Vietnam 
because  of  the  "very  Important"  talks  at 
Paris,  and  at  one  point  refused  to  elucidate 
his  objection  to  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  on  grounds 
that  the  nomination  was  before  the  Senate, 
Vietnam  and  Fortas  apparently  are  too  big; 
now  the  securities  business  is  too  small.  It  is 
a  marvelous  theory  on  which  to  run  a  cam- 
paign 
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Mr.  Nixon's  position  Is  even  more 
astounding  when  it  is  realized  that  until 
recently  he  was  a  director  of  our  Nation's 
largest  mutual  fund  complex.  In  this  ca- 
pacity, Mr.  Nixon  participated  in  com- 
pounding the  same  problems  which  this 
legislation  attempts  to  correct. 

Mr.  President,  the  mutual  fund  reform 
bill  was  the  result  of  over  8  years  of 
careful  study  auid  review  by  both  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Secur- 
ities and  Exchange  Commission.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  under  the  leadership  of 
our  most  dlstlngiUshed  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  LMr.  Sparkman], 
carefully  considered  and  modified  these 
proposals  during  almost  2  years  of  hear- 
ings and  executive  sessions.  As  I  have 
previously  mentioned,  the  bill  was  then 
passed  by  the  Senate  despite  the 
enormous  pressures  exercised  against  it 
by  the  mutual  fund  industry. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators 
may  be  aware  of  Mr.  Nixon's  position 
opposing  mutual  fund  reform  and  his 
obvious  attempt  to  currry  favor  with 
the  fund  lobby,  I  aslc  unanimous  consent 
that  "the  Nixon  letter  to  Wall  Street"  and 
the  October  3  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Oct.  a,  1968) 
Text  or  Nixon's  LrmB  on  SsctnuTiEs 

iNBtTSTtT 

W.\sHiNCTON,  October  1. — Following  Is  the 
text  of  Rlcbard  M.  Nixon's  letter,  entitled 
"The  Role  of  the  Securities  Industry  In  the 
National  Economy,"  sent  to  a  number  of 
business  leaders : 

Today,  one  out  of  every  eight  Americana 
owns  shares  of  mutual  funds  or  common 
stocks  In  American  Industry.  Directly  and  In- 
directly. 100  mUllon  Americana  benefit  from 
stock  Investments  by  way  of  pension  plana 
or  iBstirance  policies.  This  broad  base  of 
Individual  ownership  of  American  industry 
la  the  fotmdatlon  of  our  free  economy. 

The  fantastic  growth  of  our  securities  In- 
duatry  and  the  dramatic  Increase  In  public 
participation  has  overburdened  our  na- 
tion's stock  exchanges  and  raised  queatlona 
about  the  Impact  of  Inatltutlonal  Investing 
on  the  market  and  on  our  economy  and  the 
effectiveness  of  existing  law  providing  full 
and  adequate  protection  for  the  Investor. 

These  are  sophisticated,  complex,  ques- 
tions. The  reaction  of  this  Administration 
to  these  new  challenges,  however,  has  been 
simply  to  trot  out  the  same  tired  old  "cure- 
alls"  of  the  Democratic  party,  that  Is,  more 
heavy-handed  bureaucratic  regulatory 
schemes. 

What  la  needed — and  It  will  be  a  first  pri- 
ority of  my  Admlnlatratlon — la  an  Independ- 
ent, comprehensive,  economic  study  of  the 
role  of  financial  Institutions  In  our  economy, 
the  relationship  of  financial  Instltutlona  to 
our  nation's  growth,  the  requirement  for 
Investor  protections  and  the  Interrelatlon- 
ahlp  of  all  financial  Inatltutlona.  Such  a 
study  la  Imperative  before  steps  are  taken 
which  might  sarlously  Impair  the  nation's 
ability  to  continue  to  raise  the  capital 
needed  for  Ita  future  economic  growth. 
Brora AL  fund  powess 

During  the  past  Congress,  a  Joint  reso- 
lution was  adopted  authorizing  a  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  study  which 
would  Involve  some  of  these  Issues.  Even 
before  the  study  could  be  Initiated,  the 
J\iatlce  Department  and  Securities  and  Ex- 


change Commission  advanced  proposals  de- 
signed to  alter  the  basic  character  of  the 
securities  markets.  Involving  drastic  change* 
In  the  stock  exchange  rate  structure  and  al- 
tering the  economic  relations  of  brokerage 
firms,  InatltuUonal  Investors  and  Individual 
Investors.  Tragically,  those  who  would  suffer 
most  are  the  small  broker  dealers,  the  smaU, 
Independent    businessmen. 

The  Administration  has  further  sought 
wide-sweeping  new  regulatory  powers  over 
the  mutual  fund  industry,  which  powers 
would  be  tantamount  to  "rate-fixing"  in  a 
highly  competlUve  industry.  Agencies  of  the 
AdnUnlstratlon  have  sought,  sometimes  with 
but  more  often  without  leglslauve  authority, 
to  establish  bureaucratic  domination  over  the 
competitive  relations  and  everyday  activi- 
ties of  banks,  savings  Institutions,  insurance 
companies  and  Institutional  investors. 

The  actions  of  this  Administration  are 
characterized  by  a  legallatlc  and  bureaucratic 
approach  rather  than  one  sensitive  to  the 
needa  of  our  free  economic  syatem.  Another 
priority  of  my  Administration  and  an  Im- 
portant plank  In  the  Republican  platform 
la  a  further  and  long-overdue  study  o'  the 
executive  departments  by  an  Independent 
commission  patterned  after  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission. One  of  the  major  Items  on  the 
agenda  of  that  commission  must  be  a  deter- 
mination of  the  proper  role  which  those 
agencies  now  regulating  economic  institu- 
tions are  to  play  In  Insuring  our  nation's 
economic  stability  and  growth. 

The  free  and  healthy  operation  of  the  mar- 
ket Is  of  utmost  Importance  to  the  Investor; 
to  the  nation,  the  orderly  growth  of  the  In- 
dustry and  Us  ablUty  to  attract  new  invest- 
ment provides  the  fiow  of  capital  essential  to 
our  nation's  economic  well-being  and  ex- 
pansion. 

LAWS  rOB  DISCLOSUBS 

Our  securities  laws  were  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  Investor  by  Insisting  on  full  and 
complete  disclosure.  Thla  haa  been  the  order 
of  the  day  since  the  securities  acts  of  the 
1930's  were  written.  I  beUeve  In  the  full  en- 
forcement of  the  securities  laws  to  assiu^ 
absolute  protection  for  the  investor:  abuses 
of  law  should  be  vigorously  prosecuted.  I  be- 
lieve, furthermore,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  continually  sensitive  to  the 
needs  for  Improvement  in  these  lawa  to  In- 
sure investor  protection.  The  philosophy  of 
thla  Admlnlatratlon.  however,  baa  been  that 
dlBcloaure  alone  la  not  enough  and  that  the 
Government  can  make  decisions  for  the  in- 
vestor better  than  he  can  make  them  for 
himself.  This  philosophy  I  reject. 

By  Its  acUona,  my  Administration  will  evi- 
dence Its  faith  in  the  American  investor  and 
In  the  strength  and  viability  of  American 
financial  Institutions  so  essential  to  the  auc- 
of  our  free  economy. 


Dreaming  in  Nixonland 
When  a  presidential  candidate  seeks  to 
aaUsfy  a  special  Interest  group  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rest  of  ua,  there  are  several 
ways  he  can  do  It.  If  the  candidate  la  a 
candid  man.  sure  of  his  position  and  una- 
fraid of  public  reaction,  he  can  make  a 
speech  or  releaae  a  statement  detailing  what- 
ever proposal  It  la  he  has  In  mind.  If  the 
operation  Is  a  little  more  atnlater,  he  can 
hang  back,  say  very  little,  and  from  time  to 
Ume  toes  a  note  over  the  transom  saying, 
in  effect:   Don't  worry.  I'm  with  you. 

Thla  laat  appears  to  be  exactly  what 
Richard  Nixon  haa  done  in  assuring  leaders 
of  the  securities  business  that  If  elected 
President  he  would  end  the  "heavy-handed 
bureaucratic  regulatory  schemes"  of  the 
Johnson  AdnUnlstratlon.  The  pledge  was 
made  to  Important  brokers  and  bankers  in 
a  letter  not  made  public  because  It  covered 
only  "a  narrow  policy  area. "  We  are  now 
told  that  similar  documents  are  being  pre- 
pared for  leaders  of  the  air  transport  busi- 
ness, among  others. 


Mr.  Nixon's  letter  to  "several  thousand" 
securities  men — entitled  "The  Role  of  the 
SecurlUe*  Industry  In  the  National  Econ- 
omy"— appeared  to  give  particular  solace 
to  the  proprietors  of  mutual  funds,  whose 
actlvlUes  have  oome  under  Increasing  scru- 
Uny  by  the  SecurlUee  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. It  also  denounc«d  recent  maneuvers 
by  the  SEC  and  the  Department  of  JusUce 
that  have  resulted  in  proposals  to  reduce 
sales  commissions  on  stock  transactions  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  It  will  come 
as  no  surprise  to  anyone  who  has  monitored 
Mr.  Nixon's  proposals  that  there  were  few 
specifics  (at  least  the  candidate  Is  egalitar- 
ian in  his  disinclination  to  specify;  the  rich 
and  powerful  suffer  along  with  the  poor 
and  the  weak).  But  the  burden  of  the  mes- 
sage was  laissez-faire.  The  fellows  In  Wall 
Street  must  have  loved  it. 

We  are  fascinated  with  the  explanation 
that  the  letter  was  not  made  public  because 
it  covered  only  a  "narrow  policy  area."  Now, 
let's  see.  He  does  not  talk  about  Vietnam 
because  of  the  "very  Important"  talks  at 
Parts,  and  at  one  point  refused  to  elucidate 
his  objection  to  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  on 
grounda  that  the  nomination  was  before 
the  Senate.  Vietnam  and  Fortas  apparently 
are  too  big;  now  the  securities  business  is 
too  smaU.  It  Is  a  marvelous  theory  on  which 
to  run  a  campaign. 

Odder  still,  anyone  who  has  carefully 
watched  the  NLxon  entourage  Is  aware  of 
the  avalanche  of  trivia  that  Is  Instantly  made 
available  to  anyone  who  wants  It.  The  state 
of  the  David  Elsenhower-Julle  Nixon  ro- 
mance is  easily  learned,  as  la  the  color,  style 
and  design  of  Mrs.  Pat  Nixon's  wearing  ap- 
parel. Yet  the  securities  bualnesa  la  being 
assured  that  Mr.  Nixon  will  be  friendly  to 
It,  and  being  assured  in  several  thousand 
private  letters  which  are  not  released.  They 
are  not  released  because  the  regulation  of 
the  securities  business  Is  a  "narrow  policy 
area. "  Is  this  campaign  real,  or  are  we  only 
dreaming  about  It? 


October  J,  1968 
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SENATE  STILL  HAS  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  RATIFY  AT  LEAST  ONE  HU- 
MAN RIGHTS  CONVENTION  THIS 
SESSION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  30,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  reported  the  Protocol  Relating 
to  the  Status  of  Refugees  to  the  Senate 
and  recommended  that  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  its  accession. 

As  Laurence  A.  Dawson,  Acting  Deputy 
Director,  Office  of  Refugees  and  Migra- 
tion Affairs  stated  In  his  testimony  before 
the  committee: 

The  protocol  Is  a  human  rights  doctunent. 
The  human  rights  which  it  covers  for  the 
refugees  Involved  are  of  the  most  crucial  and 
the  most  Important  type.  They  are  literally 
the  difference  between  life  and  death  for 
many  of  them.  They  are  In  all  cases  the  dif- 
ference between  the  opportunity  to  live  In 
dignity  as  a  decent,  self-supporting,  self- 
respecting  human  being,  or  else  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  opportunity,  to  languish  In 
camps  or  otherwise  in  a  state  of  dependency. 

At  this  time  In  world  history  when  we 
are  seeing  refugees  being  created  by  vari- 
ous outb.  saks  of  strife  and  tension.  It  Is 
particularly  important  that  the  United 
States  give  its  formal  approval  to  pro- 
visions contained  In  this  protocol  for  the 
protection  of  the  human  rights  of  ref- 
ugees One  only  has  to  look  at  the  Mid- 
dle East,  Blafra,  Czechoslovakia,  Viet- 
nam, Tibet,  and  many  other  areas  to 
see  millions  of  the  hungry,  the  wander- 
ing— the  unwanted,  yet  paradoxically 
pursued. 


Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  leadership 
to  schedule  the  protocol  for  Immediate 
Senate  consideration.  I  am  confident  that 
the  favorable  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  will  insure  Its  ac- 
ceptance  by    the   Senate. 

We  will  have  the  opportunity  to  ratify 
a  human  rights  convention  this  session. 
I  hope  we  will  not  allow  the  rush  for  ad- 
journment to  obscure  this  very  important 
piece  of  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  must  reaffirm  its  leader- 
ship in  the  foreign  policy  field  and  spe- 
cifically in  efforts  to  internationalize 
those  basic  human  rights  that  we  in 
America  enjoy  as  our  birthright.  Some 
3i'2  million  human  beings  are  In  dire 
need  right  now  of  those  rights  and  their 
guarantees. 


THE 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL      CO- 
OPERATION ACT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  (S.  698) 
as  reported  from  conference  on  Monday 
Is  a  measure  that  deserves  the  full  sup- 
port of  all  of  us.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation,  I  am  delighted  with  the  fa- 
vorable House  action  on  the  measure  on 
Tuesday  and  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
follow  suit. 

This  measm-e  basically  is  geared  to 
streamlining  certain  processes  of  our 
federal  system.  Contemporary  federal- 
ism is  desperately  in  need  of  a  genuinely 
cooperative  partnership — a  partnership 
Involving  autonomous  governmental 
jurisdictions  that  recognize  the  underly- 
ing Interdependence  of  the  system.  This 
complex  network,  however,  requires  con- 
stant attention — especially  from  Con- 
gress— since  operational  difficulties  can 
easily  develop  under  new  pressures  £md 
new  conditions. 

Intergovernmental  relations  have  ex- 
perienced a  drastic  transformation  dur- 
ing the  past  two  decades.  A  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  our  population  as  well  as  the 
galloping  pace  of  urbanization  has  gen- 
erated Insistent  public  demands  for  more 
and  better  services.  Moreover,  most  of  the 
burden  has  fallen  on  State  and  local 
governments.  Witness  the  fact  that  In 
fiscal  year  1966,  State  and  local  general 
expenditures  rose  to  $82.8  billion  com- 
pared to  a  1948  figure  of  $28  billion. 

The  National  Government  has  made  Its 
own  response  to  these  demands — relying 
chiefly  on  the  grant-in-aid  technique. 
Federal  aid  for  this  fiscal  year  involves 
.some  $20.3  billion— more  than  10  times 
the  figure  for  1948.  Yet  with  this  expan- 
.slon,  there  has  come  increasing  prolifer- 
ation with  more  than  400  categorical 
grants  currently  in  operation.  With  this 
growth  In  grants,  there  has  come  Increas- 
ing duplication,  program  inconsistencies, 
an  information  gap,  and  a  crisis  In  co- 
ordination. 

These  developments  along  with  many 
others  prompt  my  solid  support  of  this 
legislation. 

The  proposed  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  contains  significant  and 
much-needed  reforms  in  five  fundamen- 
tal areas : 

First.  The  bill  seeks  to  coordinate  pro- 


cedures affecting  the  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral grants  to  the  States  and  to  facili- 
tate the  participation  of  the  States  as 
effective  partners  In  the  federal  system. 
This  goal  is  Implemented  through  en- 
couraging an  Improved  flow  of  informa- 
tion concerning  Federal  grants  to  State 
Governors  and  legislatures,  by  eliminat- 
ing requirements  for  separate  bank  ac- 
counts, by  discouraging  advancement  of 
Federal  funds  for  longer  periods  than 
are  necessary,  and  by  permitting  greater 
flexibility  in  administrative  reorganiza- 
tion at  the  State  level. 

Second.  The  measure  authorizes  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  to  provide 
specialized  and  technical  services  to 
States  and  localities  on  a  reimbursable 
basis.  This  will  not  conflict  with  the 
role  of  private  enterprise  in  the  provi- 
sion of  these  services.  But  it  will  achieve 
economies  in  intergovernmental  opera- 
tions. 

Third.  The  bill  establishes  a  coordi- 
nated intergovernmental  policy  for  the 
administration  of  development  assist- 
ance grants,  which  Includes  Incorpora- 
tion of  systematic  planning  required 
under  separate  Federal  grant  programs 
into  comprehensive  local  and  areawlde 
development  planning,  and  preference 
accorded  to  general  governmental  units, 
rather  than  special  districts,  in  the  dis- 
bursement of  Federal  aid  funds.  It  also 
stipulates  that  the  President  establish 
Government-wide  guides  for  the  formu- 
lation, evaluation,  and  review  of  Federal 
development  programs  and  projects. 

Fourth.  The  bill  establishes  uniform 
policies  and  procedures  with  respect  to 
the  acquisition,  use,  and  disposition  of 
urban  land  by  the  General  Services 
Administration,  and  seeks  to  insure  the 
consistency  of  such  land  transactions 
with  the  zoning  and  land  use  practices 
of  affected  local  governments.  This  title 
initiates  a  Federal  policy  In  this  area — 
which  in  time  can  be  extended  to  other 
agencies  and  areas. 

Fifth.  Finally,  the  measure  provides 
for  systematic  congressional  review  of 
grant-in-aid  programs — both  existing 
and  future — which  have  no  expiration 
provision  specified  by  law.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  without  the  construc- 
tive action  of  the  Republican  members 
of  the  conference  committee  no  i>eriodic 
review  title  would  have  emerged  from 
conference  and  while  I  recognize  that 
certain  of  its  features  could  be  strength- 
ened, I  am  convinced  that  this  title 
serves  as  a  solid  base  for  beginning  the 
work  of  strengthening  congressional 
oversight  with  respect  to  grant-in-aid 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
would  remove  many  of  the  serious  ob- 
stacles which  presently  Impede  the  ef- 
fective operation  of  the  grant-in-aid 
system,  and  thereby  would  substantially 
contribute  to  the  revitalizatlon  of  Amer- 
ican federalism.  For  this  reason  I  urge 
passage  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
the  very  able  and  distinguished  Member 
of  the  other  body  from  New  Jersey,  Mrs. 
DwYER,  about  S.  698  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress  of  the  UNrrKD  States, 

House  or  REPRESENTA'nvBS, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  2,  1968. 
Hon  Hugh  Scott, 
U.S.  Senator, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  As  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  a  conferee  on  S.  698,  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act,  I  should 
like  to  take  the  liberty  of  acquainting  you 
with  some  of  the  background  of,  and  my 
own  deep  interest  in,  the  compromise  lan- 
guage of  Title  VI  of  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Conference  Committee  and  piassed  by  the 
House,  entitled  Congressional  Review  of  Fed- 
eral Grants-ln-Ald  to  States  and  to  Local 
Units  of  Government.  I  understand  that  this 
new  title,  an  earlier  version  of  which  was 
Included  in  the  bill  unanimously  passed  by 
the  Senate,  has  been  the  source  of  some 
concern  on  the  part  of  minority  conferees 
from  the  Senate.  In  view  of  the  great  Im- 
portance of  the  legislation  as  a  whole  and 
the  significance,  especially  for  Republicans, 
of  our  victory  in  winning  approval  of  the 
periodic  review  title,  I  want  to  do  everything 
p>ossible  to  encourage  broad  Republican  sup- 
port for  the  bill. 

You  may  recall  that  the  concept  of  pro- 
viding for  periodic  review  of  grant-in-aid 
programs  by  the  appropriate  standing  com- 
mittees of  Congress  originated  in  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  in  Its  report  of 
June,  1961,  entitled  "Periodic  Congressional 
Reassessment  of  Federal  Grants-ln-Ald."  As 
a  result  of  this  recommendation,  implement- 
ing legislation  was  drafted  which  I,  together 
with  other  members.  Introduced  In  1961. 
Hearings  on  this  legislation  were  subse- 
quently held  by  subcommittees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tees, at  both  of  which  I  testified  in  favor 
of  the  bill. 

When  no  final  action  resulted  on  this  leg- 
islation, it  was  incorporated,  together  with 
.additional  provisions  Implementing  other 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  In  the 
omnibus  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act. 
Although  the  Senate  twice  passed  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  without  a 
dissenting  vote,  we  failed  to  obtain  favorable 
.nction  in  the  House  largely  because  of  oppo- 
sition within  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  to  the  provision  for  periodic  re- 
view of  grant-in-aid  programs,  specifically 
because  of  the  feature  automatically  termi- 
nating grant  programs  after  five  years  in 
cases  where  Congress  had  provided  no  ter- 
mination date  and  had  not  further  extended 
such  programs.  In  its  earlier  versions,  the 
legislation  restricted  the  automatic  termina- 
tion feature  to  grant  programs  enacted  after 
the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  be- 
came law. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  automatic 
termination  feature  was,  in  effect,  to  put 
"teeth"  in  the  requirement  that  Congres- 
sional committees  review  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams to  determine  whether  changing  needs 
and  circumstances  warranted  the  extension 
of  such  programs,  required  adjustments  In 
those  programs,  or  made  it  possible  to  elimi- 
nate them  altogether. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  pattern  of  new 
grant-in-aid  legislation  enacted  by  Congress 
during  the  past  five  or  six  years  changed 
rather  notably  to  the  extent  that  the  great 
majority  of  new  programs  included  specific 
termination  dates,  thereby  tending  to  reduce 
the  significance  of  the  automatic  termina- 
tion feature  of  the  periodic  review  provision. 
Nevertheless,  opposition  to  this  feature  con- 
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Unued  to  block  approval  of  the  Intergov* 
emmental  Cooperation  Act  In  our  House  Oov- 
emment  Operations  Committee  so  that  the 
Committee  this  year  elected  to  drop  the  peri- 
odic review  provision  In  order  to  obtain  a 
favorable  report.  Republicans  on  the  Com- 
mittee, who  felt  as  I  did  that  some  form  of 
periodic  review  was  of  great  Importance, 
agreed  to  report  the  bill  without  this  provi- 
sion only  after  the  Senate  bad  passed  a 
similar  bill  Including  the  periodic  review  title 
In  the  expectation  that  a  compromise  pro- 
vision could  be  agreed  on  In  Conference. 

Prior  to  the  Conference,  In  my  capacity  as 
a  conferee  and  as  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Government  Operations  Committee.  I 
Instructed  minority  staff  members  to  prepare 
a  proposed  compromise  amendment  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Conference  Committee. 
As  you  know,  the  new  language  dropped  the 
automatic  termination  feature  for  future 
grant-in-aid  programs  and  substituted  In  Its 
place  the.  requirement  that  past  as  well  as 
future  programs  ( those  not  having  specific 
expiration  dates)  be  periodically  reviewed  by 
the  Congressional  Committees  having  Juris- 
diction, and  this  language  was  adopted  by 
a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

In  the'  perspective  of  this  background.  I  am 
personally  convinced  that  the  new  periodic 
review  provision  represents  an  Important 
broadening  of  the  principle  to  which  we  all 
subscribe,  that  Congress  should  regularly 
review  grant  programs  In  keeping  with  Its 
mandate  to  assure  the  economy  and  eiSclency 
of  government  operations. 

Olven  the  (act  that  most  recently  enacted 
grant  programs  and  presumably  most  future 
programs  carry  automatic  termination  dates, 
I  believe  that  the  new  periodic  review  pro- 
vision can  have  considerably  greater  effect 
than  earlier  versions  in  reaching  our 
objective. 

In  anticipation  of  an  early  Senate  vote  on 
the  conference  report  on  S.  898,  I  respectfully 
urge  you  to  reconsider  any  objections  you 
may  have  to  Title  VI  of  the  conference  report. 
I  am  confident  It  represents  not  only  the 
best  compromise  we  can  achieve  but  also 
stands  as  a  signal  achievement  ot  sound  Re- 
publican objectives.  Although  the  legislation 
(both  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  and  Its  predecessor  Periodic  Reassess- 
ment bill)  has  always  been  bipartisan  in  Its 
origins  and  sponsorship.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  to  receive  more  Republican  support, 
both  In  quantity  and  quality,  and  has,  for 
some  time  now,  been  a  major  Item  in  the 
House  Republican  Leadership's  legislative 
program. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  courtesy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Florence  P.  Dwtkr, 

Member  of  Congress. 


RAILROADS  \nSREPRESENT  PUBLIC 
SENTIMENT  THROUGH  PERVER- 
SION OF  THE  PRESS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
15  I  made  a  statement  concerning  the 
trend  In  the  railroad  Industry  toward 
discontinuance  of  passenger  train  service. 
Appearing  with  my  statement,  on  page 
21206  of  the  Congressional  Record,  was 
an  editorial  entitled  "Public  Preference 
Rules."  which  had  been  distributed  to 
editors  by  Industrial  News  Review,  a 
canned  editorial  service  which  is  one  of 
this  country's  principal  prefabricators  of 
public  opinion. 

As  I  indicated  In  my  remarks,  the 
editorial  was  one  of  a  series  which  INR 
distributed  to  some  11,000  newspaper 
editors  to  fortify  its  client  rail  industry's 
campaign  to  eliminate  railroad  passen- 
ger service.  I  suggested  that  this  canned 


opinion  would  appear  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  printed  as  if  it 
were  the  conclusion  of  a  local  editor. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  bow  many 
newspapers  have  used  this  material  but. 
since  I  put  the  editorial  in  the  Record, 
copies  of  the  editorial  as  it  appeared  in 
seven  newspapers,  In  each  case  appear- 
ing as  though  it  were  the  thoughtful  con- 
clusion of  the  local  editor  rather  than  the 
weekly  production  of  a  railroad  publicity 
man.  have  been  sent  to  me.  I  have  also 
received  copies  of  six  other  railroad  edito- 
rials which,  upon  checking,  were  found 
to  be  the  product  of  the  canned  editorial 
factory  rather  than  the  local  editor. 

It  Is  quite  easy  to  see  how  the  rail- 
roads manufacture  their  figures  on  public 
support  for  their  position.  They  pay  In- 
dustrial News  Review  to  write  a  weekly 
editorial  for  them  and  send  it  to  the 
editors.  They  maintain  a  clipping  service 
to  count  the  number  of  papers  that  print 
the  editorials.  Then  the  railroads  con- 
clude that  X  number  of  newspapers  are 
showing  "a  remarkably  broad  grasp  of 
railroad  problems"  or  whatever  the 
phrase  of  the  day  is.  That  is  the  same 
technique  which  the  American  Medical 
Association  used  to  try  to  defeat  medi- 
care, and  which  the  late  Senator  Pat  Mc- 
Namara  exposed  in  1965.  and  it  is  the 
same  technique  which  the  private  power 
companies,  which  likewise  subsidize  In- 
dustrial News  Review,  have  used  ever 
since  Samuel  Insull  expanded  it  into  a 
national  utility  propaganda  service  dur- 
ing the  twenties. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  Industrial 
News  Review  editorials  to  which  I  have 
referred  and  the  Identical  or  almost  iden- 
tical editorials  which  appeared  in  various 
newspapers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Hlllsboro  (Greg.)  Industrial  News 

Review,  July  1.  1968) 

Public  Pkersencx  Rtnjs 

(To  THE  Eorroa:  The  aim  of  the  Industrial 
News  Review  Is  to  advocate  and  encourage 
policies  which  It  believes  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  Our  Country,  the  development 
of  Industry,  the  sound  Investment  of  savings, 
and  steady  employment  of  American  workers. 
Its  editors  express  their  personal  convictions 
In  discussing  industrial  and  economic  ques- 
tions that  affect  business  stability  and  socIelI 
progress.  Its  weekly  distribution  of  comment 
herewith  Is  supp>orted  financially  by  indus- 
try, business  and  professions.  Including  pub- 
lic utilities,  retailers,  railroads,  mines,  man- 
ufacturers, food  processors,  petroleum,  fi- 
nancial Institutions  and  others  who  believe 
that  community  prosperity  and  growth, 
sound  government  and  reasonable  taxation, 
must  accompany  Individual  and  corporate 
prosperity.  Its  findings  are  not  copyright 
and  are  submitted  for  consideration  or  re- 
production, with  or  without  credit,  in  whole 
or  In  part,  or  for  any  commentary  use  of 
statistics,  quotations  or  opinions  contained. 
Its  desire  Is  to  encourage  constructive  com- 
ment on  basic  questions  affecting  American 
enterprise.  You  may  not  accept  the  conclu- 
sions as  here  given,  but  perhaps  they  will 
aid  you  In  telling  the  story  to  your  readers 
as  you  see  It.  A  free  interchange  of  ideas  will 
enable  our  people  to  arrive  at  fair  and  In- 
telligent decisions  on  questions  of  public 
interest.) 


A  recent  analysis  of  newspaper  editorials 
by  the  Association  of  American  Railroads 
showed  a  remarkably  broad  grasp  of  railroad 
problenu  by  the  public — with  but  one  excep- 
tion. That  had  to  do  with  discontinuance  of 
rail  passenger  trains.  Apparently,  the  public 
has  failed  to  understand  Its  own  changing 
transportation  preferences  and  the  ensuing 
economic  stress  that  has  been  placed  on  the 
rails. 

The  AAR  has  released  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
"The  Case  Of  The  Vanishing  Passenger 
Train."  In  It.  the  story  Is  told  of  why  pas- 
senger trains  are  disappearing.  People  have 
simply  chosen  other  forms  of  transport  and 
not  because  of  declining  service.  Shortly 
after  World  War  11.  the  railroads  and  the 
Pullman  Company  spent  over  $500  million 
for  new,  modernized  passenger  equipment 
This  equipment  Included  ultramodern  chair 
cars,  plush  sleeping  cars  with  showers,  valet 
service,  radio-telephones,  dining  cars  with 
full  course  meals,  lounge  cars  with  coffee 
shops  and  bar  service,  vlsta-dome  observa- 
tion cars,  air  conditioning  and  other  con- 
veniences and  luxuries.  In  spite  of  these 
innovations,  passenger  trafflc  declined.  If  the 
ralla  were  still  running  as  many  trains  as 
they  ran  In  1957,  passenger  deficits  In  1967 
would  have  been  about  $1.5  billion — more 
than  the  Industry's  total  net  operating  in- 
come from  freight  service. 

In  1959,  the  ICC  conducted  a  long  investi- 
gation of  the  passenger  train  crisis.  It 
reported  railroads  have  "conscientiously  en- 
deavored to  improve  their  standards  of  serv- 
ice" and  "generally  have  not  discontinued 
trains  without  serious  efforts — sometimes 
prolonged — to  make  them  pay  and  only  after 
sjrmpatbetlc  consideration  of  public  con- 
venience." 

The  U.S.  will  depend  more  and  more  on 
the  rails  for  the  hauling  of  freight.  To  meet 
this  transport  challenge,  every  available  rail 
Investment  dollar  must  go  for  the  continua- 
tion of  a  modernization  program  which  is 
reshaping  the  railroad  Industry  from  the 
ground  up  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
nation. 
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[Prom  the  Donora    (Pa.)    Herald- American, 
the  Dally  Republican,  July  10.  19681 

Public  Preference  Ritles 

A  recent  analysis  of  newspaper  editorials 
by  the  Association  of  American  Railroads 
showed  a  remarkably  broad  grasp  of  railroad 
problems  by  the  public — with  but  one  excep- 
tion. That  had  to  do  with  discontinuance  of 
rail  passenger  trains.  Apparently,  the  public 
has  failed  to  understand  Its  own  changing 
transportation  preferences  and  the  ensuing 
economic  stress  that  has  been  placed  on  the 
rails. 

The  AAR  has  released  a  pamphlet,  "The 
Case  Of  The  Vanishing  Passenger  Train."  In 
it,  the  story  is  told  of  why  passenger  trains 
are  disappearing.  People  have  simply  chosen 
other  forms  of  transport  and  not  because  ol 
declining  service.  Shortly  after  World  War  II, 
the  railroads  and  the  Pullman  Company 
spent  over  $500  million  for  new,  modernized 
passenger  cars  with  showers,  valet  service, 
radio-telephones,  dining  cars  with  full  course 
meals,  lounge  cars  with  coffee  shops  and  bar 
service,  vlsta-dome  observation  cars,  air  con- 
ditioning and  other  conveniences  and  lux- 
uries. In  spite  of  these  Innovations,  passenger 
traffic  declined.  If  the  rails  were  still  running 
as  many  trains  as  they  ran  In  1957,  passenger 
deficits  in  1967  would  have  been  about  81  5 
billion — more  than  the  Industry's  total  net 
operating  Income  from  freight  service. 

In  1959,  the  ICC  conducted  a  long  In- 
vestigation of  the  passenger  train  crisis.  It 
reported  railroads  have  "conscientiously  en- 
deavored to  Improve  their  standards  of  serv- 
ice" and  '"generally  have  not  discontinued 
trains  without  serious  efforts — sometimes 
prolonged — to  make  them  pay  and  only  after 
sympathetic  consideration  of  public  conven- 
ience.'" 


The  US.  win  depend  more  and  more  on  the 
rails  for  the  hauling  of  freight.  To  meet  this 
transport  challenge,  every  available  rail  In- 
vestment dollar  must  go  for  the  continua- 
tion of  a  modernization  program  which  Is 
reshaping  the  railroad  Industry  from  the 
ground  up  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  nation. 

(Prom   the   DansvUle    (N.Y.)    Express,    July 

18,  1968) 

Preference  Rules 

A  recent  analysis  of  newsjMiper  editorials 
by  the  Association  of  American  Railroads 
showed  a  remarkably  broad  grasp  of  rail- 
road problems  by  the  public — with  but  one 
exception.  That  had  to  do  with  discontinu- 
ance of  rail  passenger  trains.  Apparently,  the 
public  has  failed  to  understand  Its  own 
changing  transportation  preferences  and  the 
ensuing  economic  stress  that  has  been  placed 
on  the  rails. 

The  AAR  has  released  a  pamphlet  entitled. 
"The  Case  Of  The  Vanishing  Passenger 
Train."  In  It,  the  story  Is  told  of  why  passen- 
ger trains  are  disappearing.  People  have  sim- 
ply chosen  other  forms  of  transport  and 
not  because  of  declining  service.  Shortly  after 
World  War  II,  the  railroads  and  the  Pull- 
man Comp>any  spent  over  $500  million  for 
new,  modernized  passenger  equipment.  This 
equipment  Included  ultramodern  chair  cars, 
plush  sleeping  cars  with  showers,  valet  serv- 
ice, radio-telephones,  dining  cars  with  lull 
course  meals,  lounge  cars  with  coffee  shops 
and  bar  service,  vlsta-dome  observation  cars, 
air  conditioning  and  other  conveniences  and 
luxuries.  In  spite  of  these  Innovations,  pas- 
senger traffic  declined.  If  the  rails  were  still 
running  as  many  trains  as  they  ran  In  1957, 
passenger  deficits  In  1967  would  have  been 
about  $1.5  billion — more  than  the  Industry's 
total  net  operating  Income  from  freight 
ser\'lce. 

In  1959,  the  ICC  conducted  a  long  Investi- 
gation of  the  passenger  train  crisis.  It  re- 
ported railroads  have  "conscientiously  en- 
deavored to  Improve  their  standards  of  serv- 
ice" and  "generally  have  not  discontinued 
trains  without  serious  efforts — sometimes 
prolonged — to  make  them  pay  and  only  after 
sympathetic  consideration  of  public  con- 
venience." 

The  U.S.  will  depend  more  and  more  on 
the  rails  for  the  hauling  of  freight.  To  meet 
this  transport  challenge,  every  available  rail 
Investment  dollar  must  go  for  the  continua- 
tion of  a  modernization  program  which  Is  re- 
shaping the  railroad  Industry  from  the 
ground  up  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  nation. 


(Prom  the  Dover    (N.H.)    Poster's  Dally 

Democrat,  July  13,  1968) 

Public   Preference  Rules 

A  recent  analysis  of  newspaper  editorials 
by  the  Association  of  American  Railroads 
showed  a  remarkably  broad  grasp  of  railroad 
problems  by  the  public — with  but  one  ex- 
ception. That  had  to  do  with  discontinuance 
of  rail  passenger  trains.  Apparently,  the 
public  has  failed  to  understand  Its  own 
changing  transportation  preferences  and 
the  ensuing  economic  stress  that  has  been 
placed  on  the  rails. 

The  AAR  has  released  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
"The  Case  Of  The  Vanishing  Passenger 
Train."  In  it.  the  story  is  told  of  why  pas- 
senger trains  are  disappearing.  People  have 
simply  chosen  other  forms  of  transport  and 
not  because  of  declining  service.  Shortly 
after  World  War  II.  the  railroads  and  the 
Pullman  Company  spent  over  $500  million 
for  new.  modernized  passenger  equipment. 
This  equipment  Included  ultramodern  chair 
cars,  plush  sleeping  cars  with  showers,  valet 
service,  radio-telephones,  dining  cars  with 
full  cotirse  meals,  lounge  cars  with  coffee 
shops  and  bar  service,  vlsta-dome  observa- 
tion cars,  air  conditioning  and  other  con- 
veniences  and   luxuries.   In   spite   of   these 


Innovations,  passenger  traffic  declined.  If  the 
rails  were  still  running  as  many  trains  as 
they  ran  In  1957.  passenger  deficits  in  1967 
would  have  been  about  $1.5  billion — more 
than  the  Industry's  total  net  operating  In- 
come from  freight  service. 

In  1959,  the  ICC  conducted  a  long  In- 
vestigation of  the  passenger  train  crisis.  It 
reported  railroads  have  "conscientiously  en- 
deavored to  Improve  their  standards  of  serv- 
ice" and  "generally  have  not  discontinued 
trains  writhout  serious  efforts — sometimes 
prolonged — to  make  them  pay  and  only 
after  sympathetic  consideration  of  public 
convenience." 

The  U.S.  will  depend  more  and  more  on 
the  rails  for  the  hauling  of  freight.  To  meet 
this  transport  challenge,  every  available  rail 
Investment  dollar  must  go  for  the  oontinua- 
tion  of  a  modernization  program  which  is  re- 
shaping the  railroad  Industry  from  the 
ground  up  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  nation. 

[From  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Dally  Journal  of 

Commerce,  Aug.  14,  1968) 

PxTBiAC  Preference  Will  Prevail 

A  recent  analysis  of  newspaper  reports  by 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads 
showed  an  unexpectedly  broad  grasp  ol  rail- 
road problems  by  the  public  but  with  one 
exception.  That  has  to  do  with  possible  dis- 
continuance of  passenger  trains.  It  seems 
evident  that  the  public  has  failed  to  under- 
stand its  own  changing  preferences  and  the 
resulting  economic  stress  that  has  been 
placed  on  the  rails. 

The  association  has  released  a  pamphlet 
entitled  ""The  Case  of  the  Vanishing  Pas- 
senger Train."  In  It,  the  story  is  told  of  why 
passenger  trains  are  disappearing.  People 
have  simply  chosen  other  forms  of  transport 
and  not  because  of  declining  railway  serv- 
ice. Shortly  after  World  War  II,  the  railroads 
and  the  Pullman  Company  spent  over  $500 
million  for  modernizing  passenger  equip- 
ment. This  equipment  included  ultramodern 
chair  cars,  pltish  sleeping  cars  with  showers, 
valet  service,  radio-telephones,  dining  cars 
with  full  course  meals,  lounge  cars  with 
coffee  shops  and  bar  service,  vlsta-dome  ob- 
servation cars,  air  conditioning  and  other 
conveniences  and  luxuries.  In  spite  of  these 
innovations,  passenger  traffic  declined.  If  the 
rails  were  still  running  as  many  trains  as 
they  ran  in  1957,  passenger  deficits  in  1967 
would  have  been  about  $1.5  billion — more 
than  the  Industry's  total  net  operating  In- 
come from  freight  service. 

In  1959.  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission conducted  an  investigation  of  the 
passenger  train  crisis.  It  reported  railroads 
ixave  "conscientiously  endeavored  to  improve 
their  standards  of  service"  and  "generally 
have  not  discontinued  trains  without  ef- 
forts— sometimes  prolonged — to  make  them 
pay  and  only  after  sympathetic  consider- 
ation of  public  convenience." 

The  U.S.  will  depend  more  and  more  on 
the  rails  for  the  hauling  of  freight.  To  meet 
this  transport  service,  every  available  rail 
lnve6tment  dollar  must  go  for  the  continua- 
tion of  a  modernization  program  which  Is 
reshaping  the  railroad  industry  to  benefit 
the  entire  nation. 


The  AAR  has  released  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
"The  Case  of  the  Vanishing  Passenger  Train." 
In  it,  the  story  Is  told  of  why  passenger  trains 
are  disappearing.  People  have  simply  chosen 
other  forms  of  transport  and  not  because  of 
declining  service.  Shortly  after  World  War 
n,  the  railroads  and  the  Pullman  company 
spent  over  $500  mlllon  for  new,  modernized 
passenger  equipment.  This  equipment  in- 
cluded ultramodern  chair  cars,  plush  sleep- 
ing cars  with  showers,  valet  service,  radio- 
telephones, dining  cars  with  full  course 
meals,  lounge  cars  with  coffee  shops  and  bar 
service,  vlsta-dome  observation  cars,  air  con- 
ditioning and  other  conveniences  and  lux- 
uries. In  spite  of  these  Innovations,  pas- 
senger traffic  declined.  If  the  rails  were  still 
running  as  many  trains  as  they  ran  In  1957, 
passenger  deficits  In  1967  would  have  been 
about  $1.5  billion — more  than  the  Industry's 
total  net  operating  Income  from  freight 
service. 

In  1959,  the  ICC  conducted  a  long  Investi- 
gation of  the  passenger  train  crisis.  It  re- 
ported railroads  have  "conscientiously  en- 
deavored to  Improve  their  standards  of  serv- 
ice" and  "generally  have  not  discontinued 
trains  without  serious  efforts — sometimes 
prolonged — to  make  them  pay  and  only  after 
sympathetic  consideration  of  public  con- 
venience." 

The  U.S.  will  depend  more  and  more  on 
the  rails  for  the  hauling  of  freight.  To  meet 
this  transport  challenge,  every  available  rail 
Investment  dollar  must  go  for  the  continu- 
ation of  a  modernization  program  which  Is 
reshaping  the  railroad  Industry  from  the 
ground  up  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  nation. 


[Prom  the  Norwich  (Conn.)   Bulletin. 
July  16.  1968) 
Public  Preference  RtrLEs 
A  recent  analysis  of  newspaper  editorials 
by   the   Association   of  American   Railroads 
showed  a  remarkably  broad  grasp  of  railroad 
problems  by  the  public — with  but  one  excep- 
tion. That  had  to  do  with  discontinuance  of 
rail  passenger  trains.  Apparently,  the  public 
has  failed  to  understand  Its  own  changing 
transportation  preferences  and  the  ensuing 
economic  stress  that  has  been  placed  on  the 
rails. 


I  Prom  the  Parkersburg  |W.  Va.)   News, 

July  16,   19681 

Press  Shows  Grasp  op  Problems 

A  recent  analysis  of  newspaper  editorials 
by  the  Association  of  American  Railroads 
showed  a  remarkably  broad  grasp  of  railroad 
problems  by  the  public — with  but  one  ex- 
ception. That  had  to  do  with  discontinuance 
of  rail  passenger  trains.  Apparently,  the 
public  has  failed  to  understand  its  own 
changing  transportation  preferences  and  the 
ensuing  economic  stress  that  has  been  placed 
on  the  rails. 

The  AAR  has  released  a  p>amphlet  entitled. 
"The  Case  Of  The  Vanishing  Passenger 
Train."  In  It,  the  story  is  told  of  why  pas- 
senger trains  are  disappearing.  People  have 
simply  chosen  other  forms  of  transport  and 
not  because  of  declining  service.  Shortly 
after  World  War  n,  the  railroads  and  the 
Pullman  Company  spent  over  $500  million 
for  new,  modernized  passenger  equipment. 
This  equipment  Included  ultramodern  chair 
cars,  plush  sleeping  cars  with  showers,  valet 
service,  radio-telephones,  dining  cars  with 
full  course  meals,  lounge  cars  with  coffee 
shops  and  bar  service,  vlsta-dome  observa- 
tion cars,  air  conditioning  and  other  con- 
veniences and  luxuries.  In  spite  of  these 
innovations,  passenger  traffic  declined.  If  the 
rails  were  still  running  as  many  trains  as 
they  ran  in  1957,  passenger  deficits  In  1967 
would  have  been  about  $1.5  billion — mtve 
than  the  industry's  total  net  operating  in- 
come from  freight  service. 

In  1959,  the  ICC  conducted  a  long  investi- 
gation of  the  passenger  train  crisis.  It  re- 
ported railroads  have  "conscientiously  en- 
deavored to  Improve  their  standards  of  serv- 
ice" and  "generally  have  not  discontinued 
trains  without  serious  efforts — sometimes 
prolonged — to  make  them  pay  and  only  after 
•sympathetic  consideration  of  public  con- 
venience." 

The  U.S.  will  depend  more  and  more  on 
the  rails  for  the  hauling  of  freight.  To  meet 
this  transport  challenge,  every  available  rail 
Investment  dollar  must  go  for  the  continua- 
tion of  a  modernization  program  which  Is 
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reshaping    the   railroad    Industry   from    the 
ground  up  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  nation. 

[Prom  the  PoQtlac   (Mich.)    Preaa,  Aug.  31, 
1908] 

Track  Dbclinb  or  Passcnozk  SnviCK 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads  showed  a  remarkably  broad 
grasp  of  railroad  problems  by  the  pub- 
lie — with  but  one  exception.  That  had  to  do 
with  discontinuance  of  rail  passenger  trains. 
Apparently,  the  public  has  faUed  to  under- 
stand  Its  own  changing  transp>ortatlon  pref- 
erences and  the  ensuing  economic  stress  that 
It  has  placed  on  the  rails. 

In  the  AAR  pamphlet  recently  released,  the 
story  Is  told  of  why  passenger  trains  are  dis- 
appearing. People  have  simply  chosen  other 
forms  of  transport  and  not  because  of  declin- 
ing service. 

Shortly  after  World  War  II.  the  railroads 
and  the  Pullman  Company  spent  over  (500 
million  for  new,  modernized  passenger 
equipment. 

This  equipment  Included  ultramodern 
chair  cars,  plush  sleeping  cars  with  showers, 
valet  service,  radio- telephones,  dining  cars 
with  full  course  meals,  lounge  cars  with  cofTee 
shops  and.  bar  service,  vlstadome  observation 
carB,-alr  conditioning  and  other  conveniences 
and  luxuries. 

But  In  spite  of  these  Innovations,  passen- 
ger traffic  declined.  If  the  rails  had  been  still 
running  as  many  trains  as  they  did  In  1957. 
passenger  deficits  In  1967  would  have  been 
about  91.S  billion — more  than  the  Industry's 
total  net  operating  Income  from  freight 
service. 

In  1959.  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission conducted  a  long  study  of  the  pas- 
senger train  crisis.  It  reported  that  railroads 
have  "conscientiously  endeavored  to  Improve 
their  standards  of  service"  and  "generally 
have  not  discontinued  trains  without  serious 
efforts — sometimes  prolonged — to  make  them 
pay.  and  only  after  sympathetic  considera- 
tion of  public  convenience." 

The  U.S.  will  depend  more  and  more  on  the 
rails  ton  the  hauling  of  freight.  To  meet  this 
transport  challenge,  every  available  rail  in- 
vestment dollar  must  go  for  the  continuation 
of  a  modernization  program  which  Is  reshap- 
ing the  railroad  Industry  from  the  ground  up 
to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  Nation. 

[Prom  the  HUlsboro  (Oreg. )  Industrial  News 

Review.  Iday  27.  1968| 

SoMETHtNo   More    Is   Nezoed 

We  have  all  become  Intimately  acquainted 
with  that  Inflationary  cycle  known  as  the 
wage-price  spiral.  A  grim  example  of  the  way 
It  works  can  be  seen  In  the  recent  financial 
experience  of  one  of  the  nation's  most  basic 
Industries — the  railroads. 

Not  long  ago.  rail  labor  unions  won  spec- 
tacular wage  Increases.  These  increases,  to- 
gether with  other  inflationary  cost  rises  over 
which  the  rails  have  had  no  control,  are  now 
showing  up  in  the  ledger.  In  reporting  final 
1967  figures,  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  said  rail  income  after  fixed 
charges — and  after  recording  income  from 
nontransportation  sources — amounted  to 
only  $555  million  in  1967,  a  drop  of  39  per 
cent  from  the  $906  million  reported  a  year 
earlier.  Rate  of  return  on  net  Investment 
studded  to  2.45  per  cent — lowest  since  1961. 
To  counteract  these  sharp  decreases  in  earn- 
ings, the  railroads  have  been  forced  to  peti- 
tion the  ICC  for  selective  rate  increases. 

The  financial  strength  of  the  railroads 
concerns  the  nation.  The  rails  are  the  back- 
bone of  the  transportation  system.  They  are 
the  keystone  of  military  logistics.  Just  as 
they  are  the  prime  movers  of  domestic  com- 
merce. They  are  a  primary  source  of  Jobs. 
Just  as  they  are  an  Important  source  of  tax 
revenue  for  government.  The  rails  are  putting 
to  work  every  possible  technological  advance 
to  help  hold  down  costs,  and  as  a  result  have 


been  a  major  restraining  influence  on  infla- 
tion. But,  obviously  technology  and  efficiency 
have  their  limits.  Something  more  is  needed; 
namely,  higher  freight  rates. 

(Prom  the  Dover  (N.H.)  Poster's  Dally  Demo- 
crat. June  17.  19681 
SoMBTHiNO  Mori  Is  Nexded 

We  have  all  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  that  inflationary  cycle  known  as  the 
wage-price  spiral.  A  grim  example  of  the  way 
it  works  can  t>e  seen  in  the  recent  financial 
exp>erlence  of  one  of  the  nation's  most  basic 
industries — the  railroads. 

Not  long  ago.  rail  labor  unions  won  spec- 
tacular wage  Increases.  These  increases,  to- 
gether with  other  inflationary  cost  rises  over 
which  the  rails  have  had  no  control,  are  now 
showing  up  in  the  ledger.  In  reporting,  final 
1967  figures,  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  said  rail  Income  after  fixed 
charges — and  after  recording  income  from 
non-transportation  sources — amounted  to 
only  $555  million  in  1967,  a  drop  of  39  per 
cent  from  the  $906  million  re(>orted  a  year 
earlier.  Rate  of  return  on  net  investment 
skidded  to  2.45  per  cent — lowest  since  1961. 
To  counteract  these  sharp  decreases  In  earn- 
ings, the  railroads  have  been  forced  to  peti- 
tion the  ICC  for  selective  rate  increases. 

The  financial  strength  of  the  railroads  con- 
cerns the  nation.  The  rails  are  the  backbone 
of  the  transportation  system.  They  are  the 
keystone  of  military  logistics,  Just  as  they  are 
the  prime  movers  of  domestic  commerce. 
They  are  a  primary  source  of  Jobs.  Just  as 
they  are  an  important  source  of  tax  revenue 
for  government.  The  rails  are  putting  to  work 
every  possible  technological  advance  to  help 
hold  down  costs,  and  as  a  result  have  been 
a  major  restraining  influence  on  inflation. 
But,  obviously  technology  and  efficiency  have 
their  limits. 

(Prom  the  Aiken  (S.C.)  Standard  &  Review. 

June  19.  19681 

Something  More  Is  Needed 

We  have  all  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  that  inflationary  cycle  known  as  the 
wage-price  spiral.  A  grim  example  of  the  way 
it  works  can  be  seen  in  the  recent  financial 
experience  of  one  of  the  nation's  most  basic 
industries — the  railroads. 

Not  long  ago.  rail  labor  unions  won  spec- 
tacular wage  Increases.  These  Increases,  to- 
gether with  other  Inflationary  cost  rises  over 
which  the  rails  have  had  no  control,  are  now 
showing  up  in  the  ledger.  In  reporting  flnal 
1967  figures,  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  said  rail  Income  after  fixed 
charges — and  after  recording  income  from 
nontransportation  sources  amounted  to  only 
$555  million  in  1967,  a  drop  of  39  per  cent 
from  the  $906  million  reported  a  year  earlier. 
Rate  of  return  on  net  Investment  skidded  to 
2.45  per  cent — lowest  since  1961.  To  counter- 
act these  sharp  decreases  in  earnings,  the 
railroads  have  been  forced  to  petition  the 
IOC  for  selective  rate  Increases. 

[Prom  the  Hlllsboro  (Oreg.)  Industrial  News 
Review,  May  20,  1968] 
Rah-road  Visionaries  Bring  Progress 
Are  railroad  men  becoming  hopeless  heads- 
In-the-clouds  visionaries?  One  might  be  led 
to  think  so  by  the  prediction  of  a  railroad 
spokesman  that  the  rails  in  our  country  will 
become  In  the  nature  of  a  mammoth  "land 
bridge"  for  the  containerized  movement  of 
cargo  between  Ehirope  and  the  Orient.  The 
spokesman.  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Ooodfellow,  pres- 
ident of  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads, may  be  a  \nslonary,  but  his  feet  are 
solidly  on  the  ground,  and  his  head  is  clear 
of  all  clouds.  His  prediction  was  made  during 
a  meeting  at  Rotterdam.  Holland,  of  trans- 
portation experts  from  countries  through- 
out Western  Europe  and  their  counterparts 
In  the  United  States 


Mr.  Ooodfellow  has  sound  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  In  the  worldwide  free-fiow 
transportation  system  of  tomorrow,  the  rail- 
roads can  In  fact,  facilitate  worldwide  move- 
ment of  goods.  He  points  out,  "Our  rail- 
roads have  the  capiaclty,  technology,  flexibil- 
ity and  dependability  to  become  a  land 
bridge  between  the  Far  East  and  Europe  In 
either  direction  and  In  both  directions.  That 
is  the  shape  of  things  to  come." 

The  basis  of  the  new  role  of  the  railroads 
is  contalnerlzatlon.  Contalnerlzatlon  can 
make  possible  slmpllfled  rates  and  shlppng 
procedures.  It  is  also  considered  the  key  to 
expanding  intermodal,  international  com- 
merce. In  the  United  States,  containers  are 
being  used  to  an  ever-greater  extent. 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Ooodfellow,  "United 
States  railroads  are  vitally  concerned  with 
contalnerlzatlon.  Our  broad  Interest  relates 
to  the  desirability  of  a  free  flow  of  world 
commerce.  It  relates,  also,  to  the  Idealistic 
need  for  an  efficient  worldwide  distribution 
system  which  we  must  have  If  this  planet  Is 
to  become  the  great  place  It  could  be."  Vi- 
sionaries with  practical  ideas  and  the  cour- 
age to  promote  them,  are  what  make  new  in- 
dustries, new  Jobs  and  new  sources  of  tax 
revenue.  We  owe  a  lot  to  the  visionaries — In 
the  railroads  as  elsewhere. 

I  From  the  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin, 

June  12,  1968] 

New  Role  for  Railroads 

Are  railroad  men  becoming  hopeless  heads- 
In-the-clouds  visionaries. 

One  might  be  led  to  think  so  by  the  pre- 
diction of  a  railroad  spokesman  that  the  rails 
in  our  country  will  become  In  the  nature 
of  a  mammoth  "land  bridge"  for  the  con- 
tainerized movement  of  cargo  between 
Europe  and  the  Orient. 

However,  the  spokesman,  Thomas  M.  Oood- 
fellow. president  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  may  be  a  visionary,  but 
his  feet  are  solidly  on  the  ground,  and  his 
head  is  clear  of  all  clouds. 

He  has  sound  reasons,  pointing  out  "our 
railroads  have  the  capacity,  technology,  flexi- 
bility and  dependability  to  become  a  land 
bridge." 

"This  Is  the  shape  of  things  to  come,"  he 
says. 


(Prom  the  HUlsboro  (Oreg.)  Industrial  News 

Review,  July  15,  1968] 

What   Railroads    Mean    to    You 

It  was  once  said  that  If  the  railroads  dldnt 
exist,  they  would  have  to  be  Invented — or 
words  to  that  effect.  They  are  not  only  prime 
movers  of  commerce,  but  they  are  also  a 
mainstay  of  the  economy  generally.  The 
trouble  with  trying  to  get  down  to  specifics 
about  the  Impact  of  railroads  on  our  well- 
being  Is  because,  as  a  top  rail  spokesman 
observed,  ".  .  .  the  story  is  usually  cast  in 
terms  that  are  difficult  to  Interpret  In  a  per- 
sonal way." 

This  rail  spokesman,  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Oood- 
fellow, president  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads,  made  the  remark  during  a 
talk  at  Springfield.  Missouri.  He  then  went 
on  to  tell  the  rail  story  as  it  applied  In  a 
personal  way  to  the  State  of  Missouri  He  said, 
"The  33  railroad  companies  operating  in  Mis- 
souri not  only  offer  transportation  service, 
they  also  provide  tremendous  support  for  the 
economy  of  this  state  .  .  .  they  employ  about 
21.600  men  and  women,  and  every  large  com- 
munity and  many  small  ones  share  In  the 
railroad  payroll  which  normally  amounts  to 
around  $166  million  a  year  in  Missouri.  The 
state  also  t>eneflts  from  the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars  by  railroads  each  year  for 
fuel,  materials,  supplies  and  equipment.  In 
addition.  Class  I  railroads  pay  out  more  than 
$11.5  million  a  year  In  taxes  to  help  finance 
state  and  local  Institutions,  services  or  fa- 
cilities. In  short,  concluded  Mr.  Ooodfellow. 
"railroad  payrolls,  taxes  and  purchases  are 
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currently  contributing  more  than  $200  mil- 
lion annually  to  the  prosperity  and  well-being 
of  this  state." 

Bringing  hoire  the  railroad  story  as  It  bears 
on  a  single  state  shows  why  It  Is  a  story 
that  Involves  the  stability,  prosperity  and 
progress  of  nearly  every  community  in  the 
land. 

IProm  the  Parkersburg  (W.  Va.)   News, 

Aug.  1,  1968] 

What  Railroads  Mean  to  Country 

It  was  once  said  that  if  the  railroads  didn't 
exist,  they  would  have  to  be  invented — or 
words  to  that  effect.  They  are  not  only  prime 
movers  of  Commerce,  but  they  are  also  a 
mainstay  of  the  economy  generally.  The 
trouble  with  trying  to  get  down  to  specifics 
about  the  Impact  of  railroads  on  our  well- 
being  is  because,  as  a  top  rail  sfMkesman  ob- 
served.".  .  .  the  story  Is  usually  cast  in  terms 
that  are  difficult  to  Interpret  In  a  personal 
way." 

This  rail  spokesman  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Oood- 
'  fellow,  president  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads,  made  the  remark  during  a 
talk  at  Springfield.  Missouri.  He  then  went 
on  to  tell  the  rail  story  as  It  applied  in  a 
personal  way  to  the  State  of  Missouri.  He 
said,  "The  33  railroad  companies  operating  in 
Missouri  not  only  offer  transportation  serv- 
ice, they  also  provide  tremendous  support  lor 
the  economy  of  this  state  .  .  .  they  employ 
about  21.600  men  and  women,  and  every  large 
community  and  many  small  ones  share  In  the 
railroad  payroll  which  normally  amounts  to 
around  $166  million  a  year  in  Missouri.  The 
state  also  benefits  from  the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars  by  railroads  each  year  for 
fuel,  materials,  supplies  and  equipment.  In 
addition.  Class  I  railroads  pay  out  more  than 
$11.5  million  a  year  in  taxes  to  help  finance 
state  and  local  institutions,  services  or  facili- 
ties. 

fProm  the  Hlllsboro  (Oreg.)  Industrial  News 
Review,  June  10,  1968] 

Grocery  Prices  and  the  Iron  Horse 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  average  housewife 
would  think  of  a  technical  transportation  de- 
velopment as  an  Important  factor  in  the  price 
of  groceries,  but  proposals  under  considera- 
tion for  high-speed  movement  of  food  across 
the  continent  by  containerized  unit  trains 
could  give  the  housewife  of  tomorrow  lower 
grocery  prices  and  fresher  produce  in  the 
opinion  of  the  head  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Good- 
fellow. 

Such  trains  will  likely  be  a  part  of  the 
transport  revolution  now  taking  place  In  the 
railroad  Industry.  Mr.  Ooodfellow  observes 
they  have  been  proposed  as  part  of  the  rail- 
roads highly-specialized,  customer-oriented 
services,  tailored  to  handle  the  mountainous 
transport  tasks  of  our  expanding  economy. 
He  adds  that  similar  container  trains  serving 
as  a  "land  bridge"  for  intercontinental  ship- 
ments between  Europe  and  the  Orient  are 
"beyond  the  discussion  stage  and  no  longer 
Just  conference  room  possibilities." 

The  point  of  the  foregoing,  of  course,  is 
to  Illustrate  the  Interrelated  interest  of 
everyone  in  the  problems  and  progress  of  an 
Industry  that  we  think  of  as  far  removed 
from  our  dally  welfare.  The  railroads  are  a 
particularly  apt  example.  Upon  their  ability 
to  compete  equally  with  other  forms  of 
transport  under  an  equitable  regulatory  and 
tax  system,  which  recognizes  their  impor- 
tance as  a  mover  of  commerce,  depends  the 
stability  and  growth  of  vast  areas  of  the  na- 
tion. This  was  true  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
It  Is  even  more  true  now,  as  we  commemorate 
the  100th  Anniversary  of  the  first  transcon- 
tinental rail  line. 


[Prom  the  Norwich  (Conn.)   Bulletin, 
July  10,  1968] 

Railroads  Help  All 

There  are  proposals  now  under  considera- 
tion for  high-speed  movement  of  food  across 
the  continent  by  containerized  unit  trains 
that  could  give  the  housewife  of  tomorrow 
lower  grocery  prices  and  fresher  produce. 

This  Is  the  word  from  the  head  of  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  Thomas 
M.  Ooodfellow. 

Such  trains  likely  will  be  a  part  of  the 
transport  revolution  now  taking  place  In  the 
railroad  Industry. 

Ooodfellow  says  they  have  been  proposed 
as  part  of  the  railroad's  highly-specialized, 
customer-oriented  services,  tailored  to  handle 
the  mountainous  transport  tasks  of  the  ex- 
panding economy. 

He  adds  similar  container  trains,  serving 
as  a  "land  bridge"  for  Intercontinental  ship- 
ments between  Europe  and  the  Orient,  are 
"beyond  the  discussion  stage  and  no  longer 
Just  conference  room  possibilities." 

The  point  of  this,  of  course,  is  to  Illustrate 
the  Interrelated  interest  of  everyone  in  the 
problems  and  progress  of  an  Industry  that  we 
think  of  as  far  removed  from  our  dally 
welfare. 

Upon  their  ability  to  compete  equally  with 
other  forms  of  transport  under  an  equitable 
regulatory  and  tax  system,  which  recognizes 
their  Importance  as  a  mover  of  commerce, 
depends  the  stability  and  growth  of  vast  areas 
of  the  nation. 

This  was  true  100  years  ago,  and  It  is  even 
more  true  now,  as  we  commemorate  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  first  transconti- 
nental rail  line. 

(Prom  the  Hlllsboro  (Oreg.)  Industrial  News 

Review,  June  17,  1968] 

Safer   Than    Ever 

Misleading  statistics  have  led  to  reports 
of  an  increase  in  "train  accidents"  on  the 
railroads.  These  reports  make  It  appear  that 
the  rail  safety  record  Is  worsening,  when  In 
fact  the  truth  Is  Just  the  opposite.  The  rea- 
son the  statistics  are  misleading  Is  due  to 
the  effects  of  Inflation  and  the  ruling  that 
any  incident  involving  more  than  $750  dam- 
age  to  rail  property  is  a  "train  accident." 

With  the  higher  costs  of  today's  sophisti- 
cated equipment,  a  rough  coupUng  of  two 
freight  cars  can — and  frequently  does — show 
up  in  the  statistics  as  a  "train  accident." 
As  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Ooodfellow,  president  of 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads,  de- 
clares, "Measured  by  casualties,  overall  rail 
safety  has  shown  continuing  improvement 
during  the  last  10  years."  Mr.  Ooodfellow 
backs  up  his  statement  with  some  impressive 
figures:  Passenger  fatalities  on  America's 
railroads  were  reduced  by  better  than  50  per 
cent  in  1967,  highlighting  a  drop  in  rail 
casualties  In  virtually  all  categories.  Pre- 
liminary rail  figures  show  only  13  passenger 
fatalities  In  1967,  compared  to  27  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  fatality  rate  per  100  million 
passenger-miles  dropped  from  .16  in  1966  to 
.09  last  year. 

The  railroad  has  long  been  the  safest  of 
all  conveyances — and  it  Is  getting  safer. 

[Prom  the  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin.  July  6, 
1968] 

Railroads   Safer 

Misleading  statistics  have  led  to  reports  of 
an  increase  in  railroad  accidents. 

Don't  believe  them. 

The  reason  the  statistics  are  misleading 
Is  due  of  the  effects  of  inflation  and  the 
ruling  that  any  accident  involving  more 
than  $750  damage  to  rail  property  Is  a  "train 
accident." 

With  the  higher  cost  of  today's  sophisti- 


cated equipment,  a  rough  coupling  of  two 
freight  cars  can — and  frequently  does^show 
up  In  the  statistics  as  a  "train  accident." 

However,  Thomas  M.  Ooodfellow.  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads, points  out,  "measured  by  casualties, 
overall  rail  safety  has  shown  continuing  im- 
provement during  the  past  ten  years." 

Passenger  fatalities  on  America's  railroads 
were  reduced  by  over  50  per  cent  in  1967. 
highlighting  a  drop  In  rail  casualties  In  vir- 
tually all  categories. 

Rail  figures  show  only  13  passenger  fatali- 
ties in  1967  compared  with  27  the  year  before. 

The  fatality  rate  per  100  million  passen- 
ger miles  dropped  from  .16  In  1966  to  .09  last 
year. 

(From  the  Hlllsboro  (Oreg.)   Industrial  News 
Review.  May  6,  1968] 

A  Growth  Industry 

In  spite  of  present  troubles — Inflation-bred 
cost  increases  and  the  need  for  commensurate 
rate  Increases — the  railroad  Industry  is  de- 
scribed, with  good  reason,  as  a  "growth  In- 
dustry." Although  it  is  one  of  the  oldest 
industries  in  the  country,  dependence  on 
railroads  in  the  United  States  is  going  to 
grow — not    diminish — in    the    years    ahead. 

Rail  carriers  are  getting  set  to  serve 
America's  expanding  transport  needs  with 
greater  efficiency  than  ever  before.  Mr. 
Thomas  M.  Ooodfellow,  president  of  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads  says. 
"Railroads  are  breaking  through  barriers 
not  only  in  technology  but  also  In  customer 
services,  pricing,  merchandising  and  man- 
agerial approaches." 

Technology  is  doing  much  to  help  cut 
costs.  Technological  breakthroughs  have  re- 
sulted In  electronic  yards,  computers  and 
microwave  communications  systems.  These 
innovations  shortly  will  be  Joined  by  an 
electronic  system  for  the  automatic  track- 
side  scanning  and  Identification  of  passing 
freight  cars  and  a  nationwide  computerized 
freight  car  tracking  system.  All  of  this  means 
t)etter,  more  efficient  and  economical  service 
to  customers. 

Last  year,  in  the  midst  of  an  earnings  set- 
back, the  rails  pushed  ahead  with  their 
investment  in  modernization  to  the  tune  of 
$1.4  billion.  The  welfare  of  the  railroads  con- 
cerns the  growth  and  stability  of  the  nation. 
The  rails  maintain  a  payroll  which  currently 
provides  about  $5  billion  a  year  In  consumer 
buying  power.  In  addition,  the  Industry 
spends  more  than  $3  billion  a  year  for  sup- 
plies and  pays  nearly  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
in  taxes.  And.  it  handles  over  43  per  cent  of 
the  total  intercity  freight  load. 

Community  prosperity  and  growth  can 
only  accompany,  not  precede,  that  of  indus- 
tries such  as  the  railroads — Industries  which 
are  the  economic  mainstay  of  the  country. 

(Prom  the  Aiken   (S.C  )  Standard  &  Review, 
May  22,  1968) 

A  Growth  Industry 

In  spite  of  present  troubles — inflation-bred 
cost  Increases  and  the  need  for  commensurate 
rate  increases — the  railroad  Industry  is  de- 
scribed, with  good  reason,  as  a  "growth 
industry."  Although  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
industries  In  the  country,  dependence  on 
railroads  in  the  United  States  Is  going  to 
grow — not  diminish — in  the  years   ahead. 

Rail  carriers  are  getting  set  to  serve  Amer- 
ica's expanding  transport  needs  with  greater 
efficiency  than  ever  before.  Mr.  Thomas  M. 
Ooodfellow.  president  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  says,  "Railroads  are 
breaking  through  barriers  not  only  In  tech- 
nology but  also  in  customer  services,  pricing, 
merchandising  and  managerial  approaches." 

Technology  is  doing  much  to  help  cut 
costs.  Technological  breakthroughs  have  re- 
sulted   in    electronic    yards,    computers   and 
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microwave  oonununicatioiu  •ystetn*.  Th«a« 
InnovatloiM  shortly  will  b«  joined  by  an  elec- 
tronic system  for  the  automatic  trackslde 
scanning  and  Identification  at  passing  freight 
cars  and  a  nationwide  computerized  freight 
car  tracking  system.  All  of  this  means  better, 
more  efficient  and  economical  service*  to 
customers. 

Last  year.  In  the  mldat  of  an  eamlngs 
setback,  the  rails  pushed  ahead  with  their 
Investment  In  modernization  to  the  tune  of 
tl.4  billion.  The  welfare  of  the  railroads 
concerns  the  growth  and  stability  of  the 
nation.  The  rails  maintain  a  payroll  which 
currently  provides  about  tfi  billion  a  year  In 
consumer  buying  power.  In  addition,  the 
industry  spends  more  than  t3  billion  a  year 
for  supplies  and  pays  nearly  a  billion  dollars 
In  taxee.  And.  It  handle*  over  43  per  cent  of 
the  total  Intercity  freight  load. 

Community  prosperity  and  growth  can  only 
accompany,  not  precede,  that  at  Industries 
such  a«  the  railroads — industries  which  are 
Che  economic  mainstay  of  the  country. 

Mr.  METCALP  Mr.  President,  in  the 
editorial  "Public  Preference  Rules,"  the 
INR  malces  the  charge  that  the  railroads 
are  eliminatinR  passenger  service  because 
the  pubile  has  chosen  other  forms  of 
transportation.  This  opinion  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  feelings  of  my  constitu- 
ents who.  in  writing  to  me,  have  ex- 
pressed their  sincere  and  vital  need  for 
the  train  for  business  and  recreational 
purposes. 

The  same  editorial  continues  by  stat- 
ing that  "apparently  the  public  has  failed 
to  understand  its  own  changing  trans- 
portation preferences. '  This  is  absurd.  If 
we  were  to  follow  this  logic  we  might  say 
that  the  air  transportation  industry 
which  has  recently  offered  special  lower 
rates  to  vacationers,  is  doing  an  excellent 
job — perhaps  better  than  the  American 
Association  of  Railroads — of  convincing 
the  public  that  it  does  not  understand  its 
own  changing  preferences. 

The  important  point  remaiiis  that  the 
facts  concerning  public  reaction  to  the 
elimination  of  passenger  train  service  are 
bemg  misrepresented  through  the  use  of 
these  canned  editorials,  purchased  by  the 
railroads  and  purporting  to  represent 
pubhc  sentiment.  I  have  submitted  the 
foregoing  to  underscore  the  fact  that  this 
whole  matter  is  in  serious  need  of  fur- 
ther congressional  investigation.  It  is  for 
this  purpose  that  we  have  submitted  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  25.  I  cannot 
too  strongly  reiterate  my  profound  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  Commerce  will 
report  this  concurrent  resolution  and 
that  it  will  be  approved  so  as  to  make  it 
possible  to  reach  a  complete  factual 
understanding  of  the  rail  industry's  true 
capability  for  providing  passenger 
service. 


THE  MILITARY  COUP  IN  PERU— AN- 
OTHER EXAMPLE  OF  THE  FAILURE 
OP  U.S.  POLICIES  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
disgracefiil  military  overthrow  of  the 
legitimate  regime  of  President  Fernando 
Belaunde  Terry,  of  Peru,  offers  but  an- 
other example  of  the  failure  of  U.S.  poli- 
cies in  Latin  America. 

President  Belaunde  was  elected  to 
office  In  1963.  Thus,  at  the  time  of  the 


violent  overthrow  of  his  Presidency  and 
his  arrest.  President  Belaunde  had  less 
than  a  year  remaining  of  his  term  of 
office. 

President  Belaunde  had  been  a  truly 
remarkable  man.  An  architect,  trained 
in  the  United  States,  he  did  not  actively 
engage  in  pwlltics  until  he  sought  the 
Presidency  of  his  country.  As  President, 
he  took  an  extraordinary  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  his  people,  going  to  them  to 
find  out  their  needs. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  that  the  mili- 
tary leaders  of  Peru  have  taken  the  law 
Into  their  own  hands  and  deposed  a  legit- 
imately elected  civilian  government. 

A  similar  coup  took  place  in  Peru,  fol- 
lowing military  revolts  in  Argentina  and 
Brazil.  At  that  time  I  stated: 

Unless  we  act  flrmly  to  show  our  allies  for 
progress-ln  Latin  America  that  we  mean  what 
we  say,  that  we  will  deal  only  with  stable 
governments  representing  the  people  and 
being  In  a  position  to  give  realistic  assur- 
ances that  the  self-help  measures  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  will  be  carried  out, 
we  can  expect  more  and  more  events  such 
as  the  ones  taking  place  in  Peru  today. 

For  many  years  now  I  have  been 
highly  critical  of  the  US.  military  as- 
sistance program  to  Latin  America  which 
not  only  diverts  much  needed  fimds  from 
economic  and  social  development  but 
also  gives  to  the  military  segment  of  the 
population  an  inordinate  amount  of 
power  over  civilian  rulers  chosen  by  the 
people. 

Over  the  years  we  have  given  Peru 
over  S139  million  in  military  assistance. 
During  that  period  we  have  given  $1.1 
billion  in  military  assistance  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America.  As  witness  the 
military  coup  in  Peru,  our  squandering 
of  these  vast  sums  on  military  hardware 
and  training  has  not  resulted  in  in- 
creased stability  of  the  civilian  govern- 
ments of  Latin  America.  The  contrary  is 
true.  Those  civilian  governments  have 
had  to  operate  literally  peering  into  the 
barrel  of  a  gun,  their  every  move  subject 
to  checkmate  by  military  cliques. 

I  suppose  the  State  Department  will 
follow  its  usual  course  of  action  in  the 
case  of  Peru.  After  a  few  days  of  futile 
handwringing  and  deploring,  the^  mili- 
tary junta  in  Peru  w^iU  be  recogniJed  as 
the  legitimate  government  there  and  the 
will  of  over  712,000  Peruvian  voters  in 
the  1963  election  will  have  been  effec- 
tively thwarted. 

There  seems  to  have  developed  In  this 
country  the  feeling  that  military  budgets 
have  about  them  an  aura  of  sanctity. 
Although  waste  in  military  expenditures 
is  well  known,  with  Instance  after  In- 
stance constantly  being  brought  to  light, 
when,  as  has  been  the  case  here  on  the 
floor  this  week,  when  military  appro- 
priations are  being  voted  on.  every  pro- 
posal to  cut  has  been  met  with  adamant 
and  overwhelming  resistance.  That  same 
resistance  has  also  been  met  to  any  at- 
tempts to  cut  our  foreign  military  as- 
sistance programs. 

Yet  what  has  now  happened  in  Peru 
has  borne  out  the  truth  of  the  warnings 
that  I — and  many  others  in  the  Senate — 
have  been  uttering  over  the  years  that 
by  building  up  the  strength  of  the  mili- 
tary powers  in  Latin  America  we  are 


inviting  the  Inevitable  overthrow  of  ci- 
vilian governments. 

I.  therefore,  hope  that  the  State  De- 
partment win  take  immediate  action  to 
show  the  military  junta  in  Peru  that  that 
country  cannot  expect  a  continuance  of 
U.S.  economic  or  military  aid  unless  and 
until  civilian  rule  has  once  again  been 
reestablished  in  Peru  and  that  the  will 
of  the  people  will  be  heeded.  The  Alliance 
for  Progress  cannot  hope  to  succeed  in 
any  country  In  Latin  America  unless 
there  exist  conditions  of  domestic,  polit- 
ical tranquillity. 


THE  SAD  STORY  OP  THE  TFX 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  intend 
today  to  address  some  remarks  to  the 
long  and  sad  history  of  the  TTX  airplane 
program.  There  is  good  reason  for  us  to 
consider  this  story  carefully,  for  in  many 
ways  it  is  typical  of  the  sorrowful  pattern 
of  tragic  mismanagement  that  has  char- 
acterized the  operation  of  the  Pentagon 
for  the  last  8  years.  The  TFX  program  is 
well  worth  our  study,  because  the  many 
mistakes  made  in  this  one  aircraft  pro- 
curement effort  have  been  repeated  con- 
stantly in  many  other  weapons  programs 
and  in  routine  daily  operations  of  our 
military  affairs,  including  the  direction 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

TFX  represents  mismanagement;  the 
gross  violation  of  the  basic  principles  of 
management  of  large  organizations, 
where  only  broad  policy  and  objectives 
should  be  decided  at  the  top  executive 
levels  and  where  responsibility  and  au- 
thority for  actual  management  should 
be  delegated  down  to  personnel  who  have 
the  working  expertise.  This  fundamental 
principle  has  been  completely  abandoned 
In  TFX;  it  also  has  been  abandoned  for  8 
years  in  the  operation  of  the  Pentagon. 

TFX  represents  arrogance  and  obsti- 
nacy, and  refusal  by  the  Pentagon  hier- 
archy to  listen  to  the  advice  of  subordi- 
nates, to  admit  to  and  to  face  up  to  mis- 
takes already  made,  and  to  take  timely 
actions  to  correct  them.  This  same  atti- 
tude has  pervaded  the  decisions  that  have 
been  made  on  our  overall  defense  posture, 
as  our  position  of  dominance — of  over- 
whelming strategic  superiority — has  been 
deliberately  allowed  to  dribble  away  while 
our  potential  adversaries  were  building 
up  to  catch  and  surpass  us  In  this  vital 
area. 

And  finally,  TFX  represents  the  lack  of 
credibility  that  the  American  people 
have  come  to  expect  now  from  the  Pen- 
tagon as  a  matter  of  routine.  Through- 
out its  long  history,  starting  with  the  first 
challenge  to  the  contract  award,  pro- 
ceeding through  the  research  and  de- 
velopment program,  and  including  the 
cancellation  by  the  Congress  of  the  Navy 
TFX.  there  has  been  a  consistent  history 
of  misrepresentation  and  even  deliberate 
falsehood  relating  to  the  facts  about  this 
TFX  program.  Indeed,  there  has  been  so 
much  distortion  of  fact  about  so  many 
things  going  on  in  the  Pentagon  today 
the  newsmen  who  are  assigned  there,  as 
well  as  the  American  public,  treat  most 
news  or  information  emanating  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  skepticism 
and  cynical  doubt.  "What  are  they  try- 
ing to  pull  now?"  Is  the  reaction  these 
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days  to  Pentagon  news  releases.  That  Is 
a  sad  commentary,  is  It  not,  when  a  De- 
partment of  the  U.S.  Government,  one 
that  spends  half  of  the  Federal  budget, 
cannot  be  believed  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  credibility  gap,  now  a  common 
household  phrase,  is  the  result  of  8  years 
of  this  leadership  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  trace  the  history  of  the  TFX 
for  those  8  years  tind  follow  the  series  of 
blunders  that  would  ruin  this  program 
and  bring  us  to  face  the  present  dete- 
rioration of  our  once  dominant  mlUtary 
aircraft  position. 

GENESIS    or    TFX THE    NEOPHYTES    TAKE    OVER 

TFX  as  a  concept  started  before  the 
present  Pentagon  crew  took  over  in  1961. 
The  research  behind  the  new  principle 
that  made  the  TFX's  swing  wing  a  prac- 
tical possibility  was  done  by  the  NASA 
by  1959.  The  advantages  of  this  swing 
wing — it  would  be  almost  straight  out 
from  the  plane  for  slow  takeoffs  and 
landings  and  would  be  swept  back  for 
supersonic  flight — had  been  known  and 
there  had  even  been  several  research 
planes  that  used  it,  but  their  designers 
had  encountered  some  technical  prob- 
lems in  the  building  of  the  swing  wing 
that  kept  these  aircraft  from  being  prac- 
tical military  planes.  In  1959  the  NASA 
devised  a  method  of  pivoting  these  wings 
that  alleviated  the  difficulties  previously 
met,  and  both  the  Air  Force  and  Navy 
were  ready  to  use  it  on  their  next  planes. 
The  Air  Force  envisioned  a  new  tactical 
fighter-bomber  eventually  to  replace  its 
F-105  Thunderchiefs — a  new  plane  that 
could  act  as  an  air  superiority  fighter  and 
a  long-range  strike  bomber.  The  Air 
Force  also  required  a  transoceanic  ferry 
range,  a  requirement  similar  in  basic 
principle  to  the  Navy's  desire  for  a  fighter 
with  the  capability  to  loiter  at  slow 
speed  on  air  patrols  in  defense  of  the 
fleet.  The  variable  sweep  wing  permitted 
both  efficient  cruise  flight,  whether  ferry- 
ing or  loitering,  and  also  efficient  super- 
sonic flight  for  combat  strikes  and  dog- 
flghting.  In  these  gross  respects,  there- 
fore, the  military  requirements  for  the 
planes  appeared  similar,  at  least  to  the 
neophyte  who  was  not  experienced  in 
the  complexities  of  actual  aircraft  de- 
sign. But  in  truth  the  Air  Force  and  Navy 
"military  requirements,"  the  phrase  used 
to  describe  the  specifications  and  limita- 
tions for  a  new  weapons  system,  were 
significantly  different.  Two  distinctly 
separate  airplanes  could  have  resulted  if 
the  requirements  of  each  service  had 
been  insisted  upon. 

Analogies  aboimd  to  illustrate  this  dif- 
ference, and  one  of  these  is  my  own  fa- 
vorite. Suppose  you,  as  a  race  car  driver, 
wanted  to  buy  a  little  sports  car  like  an 
MG  or  a  Triumph  for  a  slalom  type  of 
road  race,  while  your  partner  needed  an 
Indianapolis  type  of  car,  large  and  pow- 
erful, for  a  high-speed  race.  The  banker 
who  was  backing  your  team  said  to  buy 
two  Mustangs  because  you  could  save 
money  on  common  rei>air  bills.  Well,  your 
two  Mustangs  would  "save"  him  some 
money,  but  you  would  not  win  any  prizes. 

Colncidentally  with  the  reports  of 
favorable  prospects  for  the  variable 
swing  wing,  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  had 
been  studying  the  possibility  of  design- 


ing a  biservlce  airplane.  By  August  1961 
their  engineers  and  scientists  in  charge 
of  new  airplane  designs  reported  to  Mr. 
McNamara  that  the  requirements  were 
too  widely  different  and  that  a  single 
plane  "to  fulfill  the  stated  requirements 
of  both  services  was  not  technically  feasi- 
ble." The  new  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
the  job  for  less  than  a  year,  also  was 
studying  the  services'  needs  for  tactical 
fighters  of  the  future.  He  dictated  in 
September  1961  that  a  single,  common, 
fighter  should  be  procured  and  that  the 
military  requirements  had  to  be  com- 
promised until  a  single  plane  could  re- 
sult. Mr.  McNamara's  announced  pur- 
pose was  to  save  a  billion  dollars,  pre- 
sumably by  having  only  one  R.  &  D.  pro- 
gram plus  a  single  production  line.  The 
fact  that  the  resulting  plane  would  not 
be  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  either  serv- 
ice was  apparently  not  important,  so 
long  as  the  supposed  "saving"  would  re- 
sult. 

There  is  no  inherent  reason  why  both 
services  cannot  use  the  same  airplane, 
providing  that  the  missions  for  which  it 
is  to  be  used  are  similar.  After  all,  the 
Navy  adapted  the  Air  Force  F-86  Sabre 
Jet  fighter  to  fit  it  for  carrier  operation 
and  used  it  as  its  first  line  fighter  for 
many  years.  The  Air  Force  took  the  Navy 
F-4  Phantom  and  eventually  bought 
more  of  them  for  its  own  fighter  squad- 
rons than  the  Navy  has  procured.  But  in 
those  cases,  the  planes  met  the  existing 
needs  of  each  service,  which  was  why 
they  became  successful  biservice  aircraft. 
It  is  clear  that  the  first  major  mistake 
in  the  TFX  program  was  to  require  a 
common  airplane  to  replace  the  Navy's 
F-4  fighter  and  the  Air  Force's  F-105 
fighter  bomber.  The  decision  to  proceed 
arbitrarily  overruled  the  counsel  of  ex- 
perienced experts  in  the  highly  special- 
ized field  of  airplane  design.  This  action 
was  typical  of  the  way  the  Pentagon  has 
been  run  for  the  last  8  years. 

THE    TFX    CONTRACT    AWARD 

The  Air  Force  and  Navy  finally  agreed 
to  accept  the  resulting  hybrid  airplane 
when  it  became  obvious  that  they  would 
get  nothing  else.  They  began  the  normal 
process  of  obtaining  proposed  designs 
from  the  aircraft  manufacturing  indus- 
try. A  new  phenomenon  then  occurred, 
when  the  military  commanders  an- 
noimced  the  winner  of  the  design  com- 
petition to  the  civilians  newly  appointed 
to  the  top  posts  in  the  Pentagon.  The  top 
officials  ordered  that  che  winner,  the 
Boeing  Co.,  and  also  the  next  ranking 
competitor — of  six — General  Dynamics, 
be  given  an  additional  3  months  to  re- 
work their  designs.  This  happened  again 
after  the  second  round  of  design  work. 
Boeing  won  the  competition,  the  military 
recommended  Boeing  as  the  source,  and 
the  civilian  administrators  directed  that 
additional  time  be  granted  to  both  com- 
panies to  improve  their  designs.  A  third 
round  of  design  work  was  accomplished. 
Again  the  result  was  the  same.  However, 
when  the  companies  began  work  on  the 
fourth  round,  they  had  some  additional 
guidelines  to  follow.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  issued  a  directive  telling  the 
services  to  work  with  the  two  contractors 
to  improve  their  designs  and  also  said: 

The  intent  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
reduce  weapon  system  cost  by  maximizing 


similarities  of  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  ver- 
sions, and  by  maximum  use  of  common 
equipments  and  structures,  etc.,  must  con- 
tinue to  guide  the  efforts  of  the  contractors 
in  their  design  considerations.  The  degree  of 
divergence  between  the  two  versions  and  the 
cost  implications  thereof  must  be  Identified. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  round,  1  year 
after  the  start  of  the  design  competition, 
which  normally  is  a  3 -month  process,  the 
result  was  still  the  same,  with  Boeing  the 
winner  according  to  the  evaluation  team 
of  aeronautical  specialists.  Their  judg- 
ment was  supported  up  the  chain  of  mili- 
tary command.  This  time,  however,  there 
was  one  difference,  because  the  evalua- 
tion team  for  the  first  time  ruled  that 
General  Dynamics  had  come  up  with  an 
acceptable  design.  The  civilian  Secre- 
taries again  were  told  the  results,  Boeing 
had  won,  but  General  Dynamics  was  also 
acceptable.  For  2  weeks  the  civilians  at 
the  secretarial  level  debated  this  among 
themselves  because,  for  the  first  time 
during  the  competition,  they  were  pre- 
sented with  a  possible  choice.  In  each  of 
the  first  three  rounds  the  General  Dyna- 
mics proposal  had  been  declared  imac- 
ceptable  by  the  military,  and  the  civilians 
did  not  have  the  gall  to  overrule  that 
declaration.  After  the  fourth  round,  how- 
ever, they  did  reverse  their  military  ad- 
visers and,  without  discussing  or  debat- 
ing their  decision  with  any  of  the 
generals  or  admirals  who  had  recom- 
mended Boeing,  they  announced  that 
General  Dynamics  had  been  chosen  to 
build  the  TFX. 

THE     SENATE     INVESTIGATION     OF     THK     TFX 
CONTRACT    AWARD 

Looking  into  rumors  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  had  awarded  a  multlbll- 
lion-doUar  contract  to  buy  the  second 
best  plane  at  the  higher  price,  the  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions began  a  preliminary  inquiry  Into 
the  matter  In  December  of  1962.  Actual 
hearings  on  the  award  began  in  Febru- 
ary 1963.  and  were  held  frequently 
through  November  of  that  year.  The 
hearings  were  suspended  at  that  point 
and  have  not  been  reopened  to  date,  al- 
though the  subcommittee  has  continued 
its  active  inquiry  into  the  program. 

Although  the  hearings  produced  no 
conclusive  results  on  why  the  civilian 
Secretaries  reversed  the  recommendation 
of  their  advisers,  they  produced  a  mass  of 
Intriguing  evidence  of  just  how  the  De- 
fense Department  was  being  managed 
and  how  important  decisions  were  being 
made.  Air  Force  Secretary  Zuckerfs 
memorandum  for  the  record  that  gave 
the  reasons  for  picking  General  Dynam- 
ics alleged  that  there  were  four  primary 
technical  reasons  for  doing  so,  as  fol- 
lows : 

First.  Greater  commonality  of  parts 
between  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  versions; 

Second.  The  use  of  steel  rather  than 
titanium  in  the  wing  carrj'through  struc- 
ture: 

Third.  Better  location  of  the  engine 
inlets,  under  the  wings  of  the  General 
Dynamics  design  rather  than  on  top  of 
the  plane,  as  in  the  Boeing  design; 

Fourth.  Use  of  conventional  si>eed 
brakes  rather  than  thrust  revcrsers. 
which  were  cited  as  a  potential  develop- 
ment risk. 

The  Secretaries  constantly  proclaimed 
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"their  experience"  In  attempting  to  Jus- 
tify overruling  the  recommendation  of 
an  evaluation  team  of  more  than  250 
aircraft  specialists.  We  should  remember 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  an 
accountant,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  was  a  lawyer,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  was  a  banker.  Exactly  what 
kinds  of  "experience"  they  were  refer- 
ring to  Is  difficult  to  comprehend. 

In  addition  to  the  technical  factors 
cited  in  the  memorandum,  the  document 
stated  that  Boeing  was  overoptlmistic  on 
its  costs.  Testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee disclosed  a  strange  line  of  reason- 
ing relating  to  the  fact  that  Boeing's 
proposal  was  significantly  lower  in  price 
than  that  of  General  Dynamics.  This 
otTer  of  a  lower  price  was  held  against 
Boeing  by  the  civilian  Secretaries  for 
two  reasons.  They  pointed  out  that  both 
companies  were  bidding  too  low  but  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  was  bidding  higher  than 
Boeing:  therefore,  they  said.  General 
Dynamics  was  more  realistic  about  the 
eventual  costs  of  the  program.  It  was 
UnpUetf  _that  a  more  realistic  estimate 
could  eventually  be  equated  to  a  lower 
price,  although  this  economic  twist  was 
never  actually  stated.  Second,  the  mem- 
orandum stated  that  General  Dynamics 
estimated  their  single  program  would 
save  $623  million  over  the  cost  of  devel- 
oping two  separate  versions,  whereas 
Boeing  claimed  a  saving  of  only  $397 
million. 

One  would  normally  conclude  from 
this  that  Boeing  was  Indeed  a  lower  cost 
producer  than  General  Dynamics.  How- 
ever, the  civilians  used  these  claims  to 
show  that  General  Dynamics  would  even- 
tually save  more  money  through  a 
greater  degree  of  commonality  of  parts 
between  its  two  versions  of  the  aircraft. 
This  greater  commonality  was  also  one 
of  the  decisive  factors  given  in  the  mem- 
orandum to  attempt  to  justify  overruling 
the  source  selection  board. 

During  the  hearings,  it  was  revealed 
that  the  Secretaries  finally  did  decide 
to  get  some  advice  from  some  aeronauti- 
cal designers.  A  team  of  experts  was  as- 
sembled in  the  Pentagon  to  review  the 
two  designs  some  months  after  the  con- 
tract had  been  announced.  The  experts 
were  directed  to  find  strong  points  for 
General  Dynamics  and  weak  points  for 
Boeing  so  the  decision  could  be  defended 
in  Senate  hearings.  Moreover,  the  Pen- 
tagon's press  secretary,  in  March  1964. 
issued  a  directive  that  when  the  TFX. 
or  P-111  as  It  had  been  renamed,  was 
mentioned  In  press  releases,  only  "posi- 
tive"  things  would  be  said  about  It : 

The  aircraft  will  be  descrlbetl  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  It  clear  that  the  ad- 
vanced flghter  will  meet  the  requirements  ol 
the  Air  Force's  tactical  air  mission,  the  Navy's 
carrier- iMsed  fighter  mission  and  the  fighter 
mission  of  the  Marine  Corps — The  Pact  that 
a  saving  of  significant  amounts  of  money 
will  be  achieved  by  development  of  the  P-111 
will  be  emphasized. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  hearings  were  not 
conclusive  about  the  real  reasons  for 
overruling  the  military  recommendation, 
but  a  fascinating  sidelight  on  that  ques- 
tion was  exposed  when  the  author  of  a 
memorandum  on  proposed  changes  to  the 
military  source  selection  system,  John 


Rubel,  a  Pentagon  executive,  was  Inter- 
rogated. His  memorandum  to  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  had  suggested  that 
the  source  selection  board  of  top  mili- 
tary men  be  made  a  "source  evaluation 
board"  that  would  not  be  permitted  to 
select  a  winner.  The  reason  for  his  sug- 
gestion was  given  In  a  memorandum  to 
Deputy  Secretary  Floswell  Gilpatric  out- 
lining proposed  changes  in  selecting  con- 
tractors for  large  weapons  system  pro- 
curements. The  next  to  last  paragraph 
stated: 

As  I  pointed  out  to  you  in  an  earlier  con- 
versation, it  turns  out  in  practice  today  to 
be  difflcult.  if  not  impossible,  to  alter  a 
source  selection  decision  on  a  major  procure- 
ment action  unless  you  are  willing  to  send 
the  source  selection  board  bacK  to  work  with 
new  instructions.  Otherwise,  you  are  placed 
in  the  position  of  making  an  arbitrary  change 
in  the  face  of  fully  objective  procedures  and 
determinations.  That  is.  in  general,  Infeasible. 
It  Is  very  time  consuming,  and  It  exposes 
the  senior  decision-makers  to  potentially 
severe  criticisms  and  even  outside  pressure. 
It  is  practically  never  done. 

As  I  say.  that  Is  a  fascinating  bit  of  in- 
sight into  the  workings  of  the  minds  of 
"the  decisionmakers,"  as  they  began  to 
call  themselves. 

The  decisionmakers  were  then  in  the 
process  of  centralizing  authority  and 
management  direction  into  the  hands  of 
the  top  few  civilians,  and  this  attempt 
to  include  source  selection  was  a  part  of 
that  process.  It  was  pointed  out  by  the 
subcommittee  during  the  hearings  that 
the  law  governing  source  selection  In  air- 
craft procurements  required  the  selec- 
tion board  to  report  the  winners  to  the 
service  Secretary.  The  Secretary  has  the 
authority,  under  the  law.  to  overrule  the 
board,  but  the  board  is  specifically 
charged  with  recommending  the  winning 
design.  As  a  result  of  the  airing  given  to 
this  matter,  the  proposed  centralization 
of  source  selection  was  quietly  dropped 
by  the  Pentagon. 

THE    TPX     IN     RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

By  early  1964.  when  the  development 
of  the  TFX  was  underway,  the  structural 
weight  of  both  the  Navy  and  Air  Force 
versions  of  the  plane  had  increased  over 
4  tons  or  more  than  20  percent.  The  Navy 
could  not  accept  this  increase  because 
the  plane  had  already  been  marginal  for 
carrier  operations  and  now  was  unac- 
ceptable. The  Navy  asked  the  civilian 
Secretaries  to  cancel  their  version  of  the 
aircraft,  allowing  the  Air  Force  to  pro- 
ceed alone.  Also  at  this  time  the  Grum- 
man Co..  the  associate  contractor  to  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  for  the  Navj'  plane,  pro- 
posed that  a  major  redesign  be  under- 
taken for  the  Navy  version,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  commonality  with  the  Air  Force 
could  be  dropped.  Grumman  even  sub- 
mitted a  preliminary  design  of  such  a 
plane  that  reduced  commonality  with  the 
Air  Force  version  from  80  to  25  percent. 
The  redesigned  plane  was  significantly 
lighter  and  was  operable  from  Navy  car- 
riers. It  was  superior  as  a  Navy  fighter 
to  the  TFX  in  all  respects. 

This  proposition  was  considered  at  the 
secretarial  level  but  was  rejected.  In- 
stead, the  contractors  were  authorized  to 
rework  their  structural  designs  to  shave 
every  possible  ounce  from  the  planes,  but 
they  were  told  that  commonality  must 


be  maintained.  This  was  to  be  accom- 
plished under  a  superweight  Improve- 
ment program — or  SWIP — which  fol- 
lowed a  weight  Improvement  program— 
WIP — that  had  already  been  unsuccess- 
ful In  trimming  enough  weight  from  the 
planes. 

This  action  by  the  Pentagon's  top  ci- 
vilians, at  this  point  In  time,  1964,  de- 
stroyed the  last  possible  chance  for  a 
successful  TFX  program.  Had  they  been 
wise  enough,  had  they  had  the  temperate 
judgment  at  the  time,  to  see  the  truth 
in  what  the  aeronautical  designers  had 
told  them  3  years  before,  that  the 
desired  commonality  laetween  Air  Force 
and  Navy  planes  was  impossible  to 
achieve,  then  the  commonality  requlre- 
ment  could  have  been  abandoned  and 
the  TFX  program  could  have  been  saved. 
Instead,  they  Insisted  on  being  the  de- 
cisionmakers once  again.  They  put  tJ-iem- 
selves  in  the  position  of  disregarding 
again  the  advice  of  their  subordinates — 
In  essence,  they  ruled  against  the  judg- 
ment of  those  whose  job  it  was  to  give 
them  the  benefit  of  years  of  experience 
In  the  det£illed  work  of  designing  these 
weapons.  They  found  It  easy  to  accept 
the  catchy  new  word  "commonality' 
which  sounded  good  as  a  superficial  con- 
cept, but  which  in  an  attempt  at  prac- 
tical application  "came  a  cropper"  in 
the  hard  world  of  reality. 

While  these  efforts  to  stop  the  Navy 
TFX  were  being  made  by  responsible 
people,  who  were  forced  to  operate  with- 
in a  cloak  of  secrecy,  work  was  proceed- 
ing with  public  fanfare  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  first  prototypes  of  the  Air 
Force  version. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  1964 
the  Congress  and  the  American  public 
were  not  allowed  to  know  that  there  were 
any  problems  developing  in  the  TFX  pro- 
gram. 

The  rollout  of  the  first  Air  Force  plane. 
attended  by  a  full-dress  publicity  effort, 
occurred  in  October  of  1964,  3  weeks 
ahead  of  schedule.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense spoke  at  the  ceremony,  praising 
the  new  plane  'as  the  greatest  single 
step  forward  in  combat  aircraft  in  sev- 
eral decades." 

After  the  dignitaries  and  the  press  left 
the  scene,  the  plane  was  taken  back  to 
the  assembly  line  and  work  started  again 
and  continued  for  several  more  months 
to  complete  its  manufacture,  because 
when  the  plane  had  been  rolled  out.  the 
fuselage  was  far  from  finished  and  fiber- 
glass panels  had  been  installed  In  many 
places  and  painted  to  make  the  plane 
appear  ready  for  fiight. 

Perhaps  the  fiimfiam  men  then  in  the 
Pentagon  did  not  consider  this  shabby 
subterfuge  a  matter  of  major  importance, 
but  it  is  certainly  representative  of  the 
kind  of  deceptive  public  relations  that 
has  been  typical  in  this  TFX  program. 

The  TFX  had  its  first  flight  in  Decem- 
ber 1964  and  flight  testing  continued, 
at  a  slow  pace,  in  1965.  The  variable 
sweep  wing  operated  satisfactorily  and 
presented  no  problems.  But  there  was  a 
serious  problem  in  the  operation  of  the 
jet  engines.  The  air  intakes,  located  un- 
der the  wings,  caused  a  rough  and  dis- 
torted airflow  Into  the  engines  and  as  a 
result  the  engines  would  flameout  and 
stall.     Remember    that    the    supposed 
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superiority  of  the  General  Dynamic  air 
inlet  location  was  one  of  the  technical 
reasons  given  by  the  Secretaries  for  over- 
ruling the  military  In  the  contract  award. 
This  problem  was  to  plague  the  develop- 
ment work  for  2  V2  years,  but  in  the  initial 
6  months  it  was  so  serious  that  no  other 
flight  test  work  could  be  accomplished. 
However,  when  testifying  before  the 
Congress  in  1965,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense claimed  that  all  was  well  and  pro- 
ceeding as  scheduled.  The  following  col- 
loquy took  place  between  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  and  the 
Secretary: 

Senator  Smtth.  Is  it  true  that  it  has  been 
determined  that  the  F-Ul  is  underpowered? 

Secretary  McNamara.  No.  quite  the  con- 
trary. The  engine  is  turning  out  the  thrust 
we  estimated  and  initially  planned.  'Vou  may 
possibly  have  reference  to  some  engine  dif- 
ficulties that  developed.  These  are  typical  of 
the  difficulties  that  occur  In  any  develop- 
ment program.  They  are  not  affecting  the 
power  output  of  the  engine  but  simply  Its 
performance  under  certain  conditions  of 
altitude  and  acceleration. 

The  Secretary,  of  course,  knew  full 
well  the  problems  with  the  weight  and 
the  engine  stalls  and  he  knew  what  the 
Senator  was  talking  about.  But  candor 
was  never  a  part  of  the  TFX  story.  In 
fact,  to  show  his  faith  In  the  program, 
Mr.  McNamara  announced  In  April  1965 
that  the  go-ahead  for  the  production 
run  had  been  given. 

the   TFX    BECOMES   A    STRATEGIC   BOMBEH 

By  the  end  of  1965,  little  progress  was 
being  made  in  solving  the  technical 
problem  with  the  engine  intakes.  How- 
ever, on  December  8,  the  Secretary  an- 
nounced the  phaseout  of  the  earlier 
models  of  the  B-52  bombers  and  all  of 
the  B-58's  from  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand. This  phaseout  of  425  bombers  out 
of  the  680  in  SAC  was  immediately  chal- 
lenged by  many  Members  of  Congress, 
who  were  already  worried  by  the  creep- 
ing deterioration  in  our  relative  strate- 
gic posture.  Yet  only  2  days  later,  on 
December  10,  1965,  Mr.  McNamara  said 
of  his  congressional  critics  that  "they 
spoke  much  too  soon"  as  he  announced 
that  210  FB-lll's,  a  strategic  version  of 
the  TFX  would  be  built  to  replace  the 
425  B-52's  and  B-58's.  He  said  this  would 
keep  SAC'S  bomber  force  at  the  level  "to 
maintain  the  required  strategic  nuclear 
capability." 

In  making  his  claims  for  the  SAC 
version  of  the  TFX,  Mr.  McNamara  also 
stated  that  some  $200  million  a  year 
would  be  'saved"  by  substituting  the 
TFX  for  the  B-52  and  B-58.  What  he 
did  not  say  was  that  this  "saving"  re- 
sulted solely  from  operating  some  215 
fewer  aircraft  in  SAC  and  that  the  same 
"saving"  could  have  been  accomplished 
by  simply  phasing  out  215  instead  of 
425  of  the  planes  already  in  the  SAC 
force.  The  annual  operating  costs  of  a 
TFX  are  essentially  identical  to  those  of 
a  B-52  or  B-58.  so  in  effect  the  claimed 
"savings"  to  be  achieved  by  using  the 
TFX  in  SAC  really  result  from  decreas- 
ing SAC'S  striking  power.  If  we  followed 
that  line  of  thinking  to  its  ultimate 
conclusion,  we  could  "save"  $71  billion 
this  year  by  eliminating  the  Department 
of  Defense. 


As  time  has  c>assed.  it  has  become 
more  and  more  evident  that  the  policy 
of  the  top  civilians  in  Defense  has  been 
to  cut  back  our  strategic  nuclear  strength 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Russians  have 
been  building  theirs  up  at  a  rapid  rate. 
The  frequently  cited  goal  of  parity — of 
equality  In  nuclear  striking  power — was 
supposed  to  promote  a  relaxation  of 
world  tensions.  We  are  now  faced  today 
with  an  approximate  parity,  and  yet 
there  has  never  been  a  more  turbulent 
and  chaotic  world  than  we  now  face. 

In  late  1965  and  early  1966,  when  Mc- 
Namara decreed  that  the  TFX  was  a  SAC 
bomber,  the  Congress  was  appropriating 
the  Initial  funds  to  start  on  a  true  stra- 
tegic bomber,  the  advanced  manned  stra- 
tegic aircraft  or  AMSA.  This  is  a  plane 
that  will  be  more  effective  than  the  B-52 
and  is  needed  to  phase  into  SAC  in  the 
1970's.  Strangely  enough,  the  Defense 
civilians  have  refused  to  let  the  Air  Force 
start  development  of  this  urgently  needed 
plane.  This  odd  situation  persists  to  date, 
for  in  each  succeeding  year  Congress  has 
put  up  the  money  and  the  Secretaries 
and  their  cost-effectiveness  analysts  have 
said  the  AMSA  is  not  needed.  Meanwhile, 
over  $2  billion  is  earmarked  to  purchase 
the  SAC  version  of  the  TFX,  which  not 
only  falls  far  short  of  AMSA  capabilities, 
but  is  actually  inferior  to  the  planes  it  is 
replacing. 

PROJECT  ICARUS — THE  SECRETARY  TAKES 
PERSONAL    CHARGE 

By  late  1966.  the  TFX  program  was  in 
really  serious  technical  difficulty.  The  air 
intake  problem  was  still  delas^ng  the 
flight  testing  and  the  weight  and  drag 
of  the  airplane  had  increased  to  the 
point  that  flight  tests  showed  the  range 
of  the  plane  falling  30  percent  short  of 
military  requirements.  Secretary  McNa- 
mara decided  to  take  personal  charge  of 
the  management  of  the  TFX  program. 
In  September  1966,  he  Instituted  what 
became  known  as  Project  Icarus — named 
after  that  figure  in  Greek  mythology 
whose  wax  wings  melted  when  he  flew 
too  close  to  the  sun.  Poor  Icarus  fell  into 
the  sea  and  was  killed,  but  the  TFX  proj- 
ect kept  rolling  on. 

The  TFX  program,  under  Icarus,  was 
run  from  the  Secretary's  Pentagon  office 
with  meetings  usually  scheduled  every 
Saturday  morning.  In  attendance  were 
the  civilian  Secretaries,  the  generals  and 
admirals  concerned  with  the  program, 
and  the  heads  of  the  private  contractors 
Involved.  This  group  of  executives  de- 
bated such  details  as  the  proper  settings 
for  the  flaps,  the  correct  angle  for  the 
pilot's  windshield,  how  many  inches  to 
move  the  landing  gear,  and  other  such 
design  details.  Then,  as  one  informed  ob- 
server was  reported  to  have  said : 

Mr.  McNamara  made  his  decision,  right  or 
wrong. 

After  a  few  months,  the  frequency  of 
these  meetings  tapered  off.  They  were 
held  biweekly  and  then  occurred  every  3 
or  4  weeks.  There  wsis  good  reason  for 
this  slowdown.  In  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  changes  cannot  be  effected 
overnight.  Once  a  decision  has  been  made 
to  modify  some  part  of  the  airplane,  the 
change  must  be  engineered,  fabricated, 
flight  tested  and  then  a  decision  must  be 


made  about  Incorporating  It  in  the  pro- 
duction line.  Thus,  it  takes  months  to 
learn  the  results  of  "management  deci- 
sions" and  compare  how  they  worked  out 
with  the  predictions  of  the  experts  who 
are  the  specialists  in  the  field. 

As  a  result  of  Project  Icarus,  the  Navy 
TFX  design  was  changed  to  alleviate 
some  of  the  worst  problems  in  aircraft 
carrier  compatibility.  Commonality  was 
relaxed  so  that  these  design  changes 
could  be  made  to  the  Navy  plane  only, 
since  they  would  have  hurt  the  already 
deflcient  performance  of  the  Air  Force's 
mission.  The  cost  of  engineering  and  pro- 
ducing the  Navy's  package  of  fixes,  as  it 
was  called,  was  to  be  some  $120  million. 

In  the  meantime.  Navy  pilots  were  test- 
ing their  plane  in  the  spring  of  1967.  and 
they  reported  it  to  be  "unflt  for  service 
use."  Not  only  was  Its  carrier  compatibil- 
ity bad,  but  its  performance  as  a  flghter 
was  extremely  deflcient.  Although  the 
package  of  flxes  was  intended  to  impiove 
the  carrier  operations,  the  plane  was  just 
too  much  overweight  ever  to  be  an  effec- 
tive air  superiority  flghter  In  defense  of 
the  fleet.  In  1967.  the  Congress  prevented 
the  Pentagon  from  starting  production 
on  the  F-lllB.  Navy  TFX.  although  an- 
other year  of  research  and  development 
was  allowed. 

THE  SLOW  DEATH   OF  THE   F-1  1  IB 

Late  In  1967  several  aircraft  companies 
came  to  the  Navy  with  proposals  for  a 
new  flghter  plane  designed  without  any 
requirements  for  commonality  with  the 
Air  Force  versions.  The  new  plane  was 
designed  solely  to  meet  the  Navy's  mis- 
sion of  a  fleet  air  defense  flghter,  so  that 
many  items  dictated  by  the  Air  Force's 
low-level  attack  mission  were  eliminated 
in  the  new  design.  The  weight  of  the 
new  plane  thus  was  many  tons  less  than 
the  TFX,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
mission  perfoi-mance  became  markedly 
superior,  not  only  to  the  TFX  but  the 
existing  F-4  Phantom  as  well.  Navy 
admirals  were  understandably  enthusias- 
tic about  the  potentials  for  this  new 
flghter;  after  7  years  of  frustration,  they 
at  long  last  had  in  hand  a  firm  alterna- 
tive to  the  F-lllB.  Support  within  the 
uniformed  Navy  was  unanimous  for  the 
new  plane.  The  proposal  to  cancel  the 
P-UIB  and  start  development  of  this 
fighter  won  endorsement  after  endorse- 
ment as  it  was  passed  up  the  chain  of 
command  to  the  top  admiral  in  the  Navy. 

A  close  observer  of  the  TFX  history 
could  have  predicted  the  result  of  the 
Navy's  recommendation.  The  proposal 
was  passed  to  the  civilian  Secretariat 
level  for  approval,  where  the  battle  to 
save  the  Navy  TFX  began.  The  first  road- 
block that  the  civilians  threw  up  was 
yet  another  cost  effectiveness  study. 
Although  a  9-month-long  study  of  fleet 
air  defense  had  just  been  completed — 
incidentally,  it  was  rigged  to  make  the 
F-lllB /Phoenix  win — a  new  4-month- 
long  study  was  ordered  to  see  how  the 
new  plane  would  fare  under  the  same 
ground  rules  of  cost  effectiveness.  This 
was  a  true  exercise  in  futility,  because 
commonsense  would  show  that  a  smaller, 
lighter,  faster,  and  more  maneuverable 
version  of  the  F-1 1  IB,  carrying  the  exact 
same  weapons  loading,  obviously  would 
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be  a  more  effective  airplane  for  the  Navy's 
carriers.  By  the  middle  of  April  1968. 
the  study  was  completed.  Of  course,  It 
"proved"  what  could  have  been  stated 
with  certainty  4  months  earlier— that  the 
new  plane  was  Indeed  superior  to  the 
TFX. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  had 
not  waited  for  the  results  of  the  cost 
effectiveness  study.  When  Navy  admirals 
testified  that  the  new  plane  was  what 
they  wanted,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  refused  to  authorize  additional 
funding  for  the  F-IUB.  The  committee 
substituted,  instead,  money  to  begin  de- 
velopment of  the  VFX,  as  the  new  plane 
was  designated. 

The  civilians  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment stUl  did  not  give  up.  The  next  line 
of  retreat  was  a  request  to  the  Congress 
to  fund  both  airplanes.  The  civilltms 
began  to  cast  doubts  on  the  validity  of 
the  proposals  from  the  aircraft  industry. 
They  testified  that  the  •responsible  de- 
cisionmakers" wanted  to  hedge  and  to 
continue- the  Navy  TFX  until  they  were 
sure  the  new  plane  could  be  developed 
as  predicted.  A  clever  campaign  which 
Involved  leaking  inside"  information  to 
the  press  wsis  also  started,  hinting  that 
the  new  plane  would  cost  $15  million 
each,  almost  twice  as  much  as  the  F- 
lllB.  Since  the  new  plane  was  smaller 
and  lighter  than  the  F-lllB  but  used 
the  same  engines  and  missile  control  sys- 
tem, this  was  a  patently  ridiculous  argu- 
ment, but  a  number  of  reporters,  not 
being  trained  in  aircraft  engineering,  ac- 
cepted and  published  it. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
agreed  with  the  Senate,  also  refusing  to 
authorize  more  funds  for  the  Navy  TFX, 
This  action  killed  the  F-lllB.  so  the 
Defense  Department  allowed  the  Navy  to 
issue  a  stop-work  order  on  July  10.  1968. 
Since  the  P-UIB  program  had  been 
using  money  at  the  rate  of  $1  million  per 
day  up  until  that  point,  at  least  S180 
million  was  wasted  in  1968  alone,  after 
commonsense  would  have  dictated  an 
earlier  stop  to  the  program.  Thus  ended 
Mr.  McNamara's  commonality  concept, 
after  almost  7  years  of  stubborn  insist- 
ence that  it  be  retained  as  a  primary 
goal  in  the  TFX  development,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  experts  had  declared 
back  in  August  of  1961  that  its  objec- 
tives could  not  be  successfully  achieved. 

TH«    MK    rOBCX    r-lllA 

The  Air  Force  version,  the  F-IUA. 
was  delayed  In  its  flight  testing  program 
for  2*2  years  by  the  problem  with  the 
air  intakes.  This  problem  was  finally 
solved  in  June  1967,  but  at  that  point  a 
decision  had  to  be  made  on  whether  to 
delay  production  further  until  testing 
could  verify  the  design  of  the  plane,  or 
to  press  forward  and  hope  for  the  best. 
Twelve  P-lUA  airplanes  had  been  au- 
thorized for  production,  in  addition  to 
the  18  originally  scheduled  for  testing 
purposes,  and  they  were  built  with  the 
old — and  unworkable — air  intakes  as 
well  as  a  host  of  other  built-in  deficien- 
cies. These  planes  were  built  because 
otherwise  the  production  line  would  have 
had  to  be  stopped  and  the  truth  would 
have  been  revealed  about  the  technical 
problems  which  beset  the  plane. 


The  decision  was  made  to  continue  the 
line,  accepting  the  F-lllA  No.  31  as  the 
first  combat-capable  airplane,  and  the 
test  program  was  to  run  concurrently. 

ENrentually.  the  test  program  did  show 
up  wealcnesses  in  the  structural  design, 
to  the  extent  that  the  wings  were  broken 
off  an  P-lllA  during  static  ground  test- 
ing. This  occurred  in  January  1968,  just 
6  weeks  before  the  first  planes  were  de- 
ployed to  combat  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  series  of  crashes  in  Thailand  fol- 
lowed that  deployment,  and  then  most 
recently  a  fatigue  failure  in  the  wing 
carrythrough  structure  occurred.  The 
latest  misfortune  for  this  seemingly  ill- 
starred  plane  was  the  crash  last  week  of 
another  F-lllA  during  a  training  flight. 
Thus  far.  11  P-111  aircraft  have  crashed 
with  a  number  of  fatalities. 

Although  there  is  an  open  question 
about  the  eventual  impact  of  this  series 
of  unfortunate  events  on  the  total  pro- 
grsun.  It  seems  clear  that  the  Pentagon 
rushed  Into  this  production  program  too 
soon,  before  the  design  was  proved  ade- 
quate by  normally  prudent  testing.  This 
is  another  example  of  the  refusal  by  the 
Pentagon  to  admit  to  problems,  and  to 
take  timely  corrective  action  on  them. 

THE  SPTXAUNG  COST  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

When  the  TFX  was  first  dictated  as 
a  biservice  project  in  September  1961  by 
Mr.  McNamara.  one  rationale  for  so  do- 
ing was  the  theoretical  saving  of  $1  bil- 
lion over  the  cost  of  two  separate  air- 
craft programs.  At  the  time  the  contract 
was  awarded  in  1963.  the  bid  price  was 
approximately  $700  million  for  research 
and  development  and  $3.1  billion  for 
about  1.700  production  airplanes.  The 
average  production  price  was,  therefore, 
about  $3  million  each.  What  happened  to 
the  cost  savings  that  were  to  result  from 
commonality?  What  happened  to  that 
billion  dollar  saving  from  the  biservice 
program? 

Presumably,  according  to  Mr.  McNa- 
mara's original  procurement,  which  he 
and  his  associates  repeatedly  defended 
in  Senate  hearings,  separate  programs 
would  cost  $1  billion  more  for  the  1.700 
planes,  or  $6.8  billion.  At  that  total  the 
average  cost  per  plane  would  have  been 
about  $4  million,  including  research  and 
development. 

It  now  appears  that  the  research  and 
development  costs  will  at  least  double  to 
$1.5  billion.  Further,  in  1968  the  average 
cost  of  the  F-lUB  was  quoted  by  the 
Defense  Department  as  $8  million  apiece. 
While  Pentagon  officials  were  testifying 
to  that  figure  in  congressional  hearings, 
the  contractors  cost  information  reports 
showed  that  the  actual  average  cost 
would  be  $9.5  million  each. 

In  1968.  the  average  cost  of  the  P-111  A 
was  quoted  by  the  Defense  Department 
as  $6.5  million  apiece.  This  testimony  in 
congressional  hearings  was  being  given 
at  the  same  time  that  internal  budget- 
ing projections  of  the  Department  esti- 
mated the  average  cost  at  $9.1  million 
each.  Although  the  latter  figure  in- 
cluded some  spare  parts,  the  actual  air- 
plane cost  was  at  least  $8.3  million.  For- 
timately  for  the  taxpayers,  the  Defense 
Department  no  longer  intends  to  buy 
1,700  planes.  At  tnose  prices,  this  would 


have  ended  up  a  $15  billion  program,  or 
almost  triple  the  original  estimate. 

OXm    MILITART    AIRCKAFT    POSTURE    TODAY 

Including  the  next  fiscal  year,  appro- 
priations for  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, over  $6  billion  already  is  earmarked 
for  the  TFX  program.  The  end  Is  not  in 
sight,  however,  because  at  least  $3  to  $4 
billion  more  will  be  added  in  succeeding 
years  if  present  Defense  Department 
plans  are  carried  to  completion.  What  do 
we  have  to  show  for  all  the  money  and 
all  the  time  spent  on  Mr.  McNamara's 
folly?  Except  for  the  TFX,  only  one 
other  tactical  aircraft,  the  A-7  light  at- 
tack jet.  and  no  strategic  bombers  have 
been  put  into  development  in  the  last 
8  years.  At  a  time  when  the  Russians 
are  pushing  full  speed  ahead  with  new 
planes,  having  shown  no  less  than  eight 
new  models  a  year  ago,  we  have  been 
doing  nothing  except  E>our  money  and 
time  into  trying  to  make  the  TFX  work. 

Let  us  consider  the  list  of  planes  that 
should  now  be  in  advanced  development 
if  a  reasonably  vigorous  aircraft  program 
had  been  pursued : 

VSX:  a  new  carrier-based  antlsub 
plane  first  requested  by  the  Na\'y  in  1966. 
Competition  for  the  plane  was  begun 
this  year  but  no  contract  has  been  let 
to  date. 

VFX:  The  Navy  fighter  to  replace  the 
F-lllB.  Had  the  F-lllB  been  canceled 
in  1964  when  this  stop  was  first  recom- 
mended by  the  Navy,  this  plane  would 
be  almost  ready  for  combat  now.  Instead. 
it  is  in  the  early  stages  of  design  compe- 
tition, with  no  contract  expected  until 
spring  of  1969. 

FX:  A  new  Air  Force  air  superiority 
fighter  to  do  the  fighter  mission  that  the 
P-lllA  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  per- 
form. Oo  ahead  was  first  requested  In 
1966  but  it  was  delayed  in  the  Pentagon 
by  arguments  over  whether  to  make  it 
common  with  a  Navy  fighter.  A  start  on 
this  program  was  finally  approved  just 
this  week. 

AX:  A  turboprop  replacement  for  the 
A-1  Skyraider.  to  be  used  for  close  sup- 
port of  ground  troops.  This  has  been  held 
up  for  over  2  years  and  still  has  not  been 
approved  for  development. 

AMSA:  A  modem  strategic  bomber  to 
replace  the  B-52  In  SAC.  This  has  been 
requested  by  the  Air  Force  and  funded 
by  Congress  since  1965  but  still  h£is  not 
been  started  by  the  Defense  Department. 

The  Impact  of  these  delays  in  allowing 
for  orderly  development  of  new  aircraft 
means  that  the  next  administration  is 
going  to  be  faced  with  a  sudden  surge  in 
aircraft  development  funding  in  the  next 
few  years.  All  of  the  five  planes  I  have 
noted  will  have  to  be  started — and 
started  immediately — if  we  are  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  military  posture  in  the 
1970's.  Had  they  been  phased  into  re- 
search and  development  in  an  orderly 
manner  over  the  past  4  years,  then  their 
costs  could  have  been  spread  out  and 
they  would  not  have  to  be  borne  in  a 
short  period  of  time.  Had  the  TFX  been 
canceled  when  it  became  apparent  that 
it  would  never  be  able  to  perform  its  mis- 
sion requirements,  the  money  that  has 
been  wasted  on  this  deficiently  perform- 
ing aircraft  could  have  been  used  to 
develop  the  planes  we  now  need. 
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Recovery  from  the  effects  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's obstinancy  will  be  a  major 
problem  that  the  new  administration 
must  face,  and  the  American  taxpayer 
must  face  it,  too,  and  be  prepared  for  It. 
Even  with  an  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam 
there  will  be  no  immediate  easing  of  the 
defense  burden.  We  are  too  far  behind 
now  because  of  the  sorry  record  of  mis- 
management in  the  Defense  Department 
for  8  long  years.  The  clear  effects  of  that 
mismanagement  are  typified  by  one  dis- 
astrous program — TFX. 


BREAD  NOW  COSTS  MORE  BREAD 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  every 
housewife  knows  that  the  cost  of  a  loaf 
of  bread  has  risen  sharply  over  the  last 
few  years.  An  article  in  yesterday's  Wall 
Street  Journal  blames  the  increasing  cost 
of  bread  on  the  high  cost  of  distributing 
bread  to  its  point  of  sale.  According  to 
the  article,  selling  and  distribution  costs 
have  risen  by  50  percent  over  the  last 
decade. 

A  New  Hampshire  inventor,  Peter  J. 
Booras,  of  Keene.  has  developed  a  revo- 
lutionaiy  process  that  will  drastically  re- 
duce the  costs  of  producing  bread.  Al- 
though the  costs  of  ingredients  and 
actual  manufacturing  will  decline,  the 
largest  cost  cut  will  come  in  the  area  of 
distribution. 

Mr.  Booras'  patented  invention  is 
called  the  endless  breadloaf  system.  EBS 
for  short.  Whereas  bread  is  now  made  by 
batches,  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  5,000 
years,  EBS  is  a  continuous  process.  It 
mixes  the  ingredients  under  the  pressure 
of  carbon  dioxide.  Eliminating  fermenta- 
tion time,  the  dough  is  continuously  re- 
leased into  a  confining  device  where  it 
expands  instantly  into  the  shape  of  a 
breadloaf.  Then  a  conveyor  belt  carries 
the  bread  into  a  fast-cooking  electric 
oven  for  baking.  The  entire  process  takes 
6  minutes,  compared  to  the  7  hours  it 
takes  to  bake  a  batch  of  bread  using  the 
traditional  process. 

The  primary  advantages  of  EIBS  are 
that  it  is  a  very  fast  process  and  it  is  a 
very  compact  process.  EBS  machinery 
takes  no  less  than  25  percent  of  the  space 
occupied  by  conventional  bread  making 
machinery.  In  fact  the  EBS  machine  is 
small  enough  to  be  transported  on  the 
back  of  a  truck  or  sit  in  the  back  room  of 
a  large  supermarket,  where  it  could  man- 
ufacture bread  according  to  demand. 
This  means  that  the  machine  can  be 
very  close  to  the  point  of  sale,  thus  elim- 
inating most  of  the  distribution  costs. 

Mr.  Booras  has  presented  his  revolu- 
tionary process  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  to  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  at  the  Department 
of  State.  He  feels  that  the  speed,  mo- 
bility, and  economy  of  his  process  makes 
it  valuable  for  supplying  bread  to  sol- 
diers in  the  field  and  to  people  in  rural 
area. 

I  hope  that  both  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  will  carefully  consider  the 
merits  of  this  revolutionary  cost- reduc- 
ing process. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"High  Cost  of   Getting  Bread  to  the 


Grocery  Balloons  Retail  Price,"  published 

in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  recent  date. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Distribution  Dilemma:  High  Cost  of  Get- 
ting Bread  to  the  Grocery  Balloons  Re- 
tail Price — Farmers,  Bakers  Say  Thet 
Don't  Benefit  Prom  Rise — Marketing 
Setup  Criticized — Ingredient  Costs  Are 
Stable 

(By  Jack  H.  Morris) 

Watson  Weniger  Is  disgruntled,  disgusted 
and  downright  mad.  He  was  offered  less  for 
his  wheat  crop  this  year  than  at  any  time 
since  1945,  when  he  bought  his  550  acres  of 
prairie  farmland  near  Kingman,  Kan. 

Equally  upset  Is  his  wife,  Reva  Jo.  who  Is 
appalled  that  bakers  have  been  hiking  bread 
prices  throughout  the  country  this  summer. 
"Why  at  30  cents  a  loaf.  I  can't  buy  four 
loaves  of  bread  with  what  my  husband  gets 
for  a  bushel  of  wheat,"  she  says. 

Since  a  bushel  of  wheat  eventually  becomes 
69  loaves  of  bread,  Mr,  Weniger  laments,  "It 
Just  seems  like  we  get  less  and  less  and  the 
consumer  pays  more  and  more.  Farmers  are 
worse  off  today  than  at  any  time  since  the 
Depression." 

Widening  disparity  In  prices  between  the 
farm  and  the  grocery  shelf  helped  trigger  the 
1966  housewives  revolt  against  high  food  bills 
and  has  sparked  Government  Investigations, 
Continuing  consumer  concern  over  food 
prices  and  farmer  discontent  over  low  returns 
are  evident  In  this  fall's  political  campaigns. 
The  gap  Is  pronounced  In  the  $5  blUlon-a- 
year  bread-baking  Industry.  While  farm  costs 
account  for  about  40%  of  all  food  prices,  the 
farmer's  share  of  the  retail  bread  dollar  is  so 
small — about  15% — that  If  farmers  gave  away 
their  wheat  It  would  do  little  more  than  can- 
cel out  the  two-cents-a-loaf  price  Increase 
posted  recently  in  such  major  cities  as  Chi- 
cago, San  Francisco  and  Pittsburgh.  In  some 
cities,  a  large  loaf  of  a  major  advertised  brand 
of  bread  now  sells  for  about  40  cents,  up  from 
around  32  cents  In  1962. 

costly  distribution 
Bakers,  with  some  Justification,  are  blam- 
ing their  latest  price  boosts  on  new  wage 
contracts.  But  if  rising  production  costs  were 
the  baker's  only  problem,  profits  would  be 
far  higher  and  retail  prices  would  be  sub- 
stantially lower. 

"It's  the  cost  of  getting  bread  to  the  con- 
sumer that's  knocking  hell  out  of  our  profits," 
says  George  P,  Huber  Jr..  president  of  Hu- 
ber's  Bakery,  Wilmington,  Del.,  bakers  of 
Sunbeam  bread. 

Climbing  transportation  costs,  more  elabo- 
rate packaging  and  increased  selling  and 
promotional  expenses  are  putting  upward 
pressure  on  the  cost  of  marketing  most  con- 
sumer goods.  But  Industry  and  Government 
studies  Indicate  that  bread  Is  the  most  fla- 
grant example  of  runaway  marKetlng  cosm. 
The  cost  of  moving  a  loaf  of  bread  from  the 
bakery  to  a  housewife's  grocery  cart  slightly 
exceeds  the  cost  of  growing  the  wheat,  mill- 
ing the  flour  and  baking  the  bread. 

"There  has  got  to  be  a  better  system  of 
distribution,"  says  Harris  J.  Ashton,  presi- 
dent of  General  Host  Inc.,  New  York,  bakers 
of  Bond  and  other  brands  of  bread.  "We  can 
automate  our  plants,  but  damned  If  we  can 
figure  out  a  way  to  automate  our  drivers." 
Consider  Mr.  Ash  ton's  problem:  Bond 
bread,  like  all  other  brands.  Is  distributed  by 
driver-salesmen,  paid  mainly  by  commission, 
who  not  only  deliver  the  loaves  but  stack 
and  arrange  them  on  the  grocery  shelves  as 
well.  At  each  stop  along  their  route,  Bond 
salesmen  must  Jostle  for  shelf  space  with 
salesmen  from  four  or  five  other  bakeries. 
They  must  pick  up  unsold  loaves  left  from 
the  day  before,  present  a  dally  bill  to  the 
store  manager  and  often  return  to  the  store 
later  In  the  afternoon  to  straighten  and  re- 


stack  the  shelves.  The  result,  many  industry 
sources  agree,  has  been  to  perpetuate  a  mar- 
keting system  geared  to  the  corner  grocery 
of  40  years  ago. 

customs  need  rethinking 

"There  are  too  many  old  customs  In  the 
baking  Industry  which  need  rethinking — and 
too  many  questions  which  remain  unan- 
swered." says  Mr.  Ashton.  A  relative  new- 
comer to  the  Industry,  he  Is  making  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  bread  marketing  "to  see 
where  we  can  profitably  go  from  here," 

Until  now.  bakers  have  paid  little  attention 
to  distribution  costs  in  their  efforts  to  bol- 
ster sagging  profits.  Prices  have  been  raised 
almost  yearly,  advertising  outlays  expanded, 
new  plants  built  and  old  ones  modernized 
at  a  heavy  cost  In  capital  and  excess  capac- 
ity, and  companies  have  diversified  into  such 
areas  as  managing  resorts  (General  Host) 
and  selling  candy,  ham  and  heavy  equipment 
(Ward   Poods  Inc,  New  York), 

Under  Government  prodding,  companies 
like  General  Host  are  beginning  to  take  a 
look  at  their  marketing  procedures.  In  a  re- 
port on  the  bread  Industry  released  earlier 
this  year.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
warned  that  unless  bakers  can  come  up  with 
ways  to  reduce  their  marketing  costs,  they 
are  "destined  to  a  declining  position  in  the 
industry," 

THREAT    from    SUPERMARKETS 

TTie  threat  is  coming  from  supermarket 
chains  that  bake  their  own  bread,  distribute 
It  In  trailer-truck  quantities  and  let  the 
stores  stack  the  shelves  themselves.  For  the 
same  wages,  a  food  chain  driver  can  move 
four  times  as  much  bread  as  his  wholesale 
counterpart,  who  drives  a  smaller  van.  As  a 
result,  private-label  bread  undersells  the  ad- 
vertised brands  by  as  much  as  six  cents  a 
loaf  and  already  accounts  for  about  25  "^c  of 
all  bread  sold. 

Supermarket  Inroads  Into  bread  baking 
have  reached  the  point  that  Continental  Bak- 
ing Co..  the  Industry  giant  and  recent  merger 
partner  of  International  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co..  says  that  its  biggest  customer  for 
Wonder  Bread  is  also  its  biggest  competitor — 
Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  whose  pri- 
vate-label Jane  Parker  bread  Is  said  to  be 
the  nation's  second  largest  seller.  (Wonder 
is  the  top  seller. ) 

Such  competition,  oddly  enough,  often 
tends  to  inflate  marketing  costs  and  bread 
prices.  "Bread  Is  one  of  those  cases  where 
competition  actually  Increases  costs  t>ecause 
of  the  expense  of  building  volume,"  says 
David  Kaplan,  past  president  of  the  Eco- 
nomics of  Distribution  Foundation,  an  orga- 
nization Jointly  sponsored  by  the  baking  in- 
dustry and  the  Teamsters  Union  to  study  the 
cost  of  getting  bread  to  market. 

Witness  the  pyramiding  retail  markups  on 
bread  as  bakers  scramble  to  keep  grocers 
happy.  Bakers,  who  generally  set  retail  as  well 
as  wholesale  prices,  earmarked  half  a  cent 
from  each  two-cent  price  Increase  this  past 
summer  for  additional  payment  to  retailers. 
This  sum  is  on  top  of  an  average  gross  profit 
of  4.6  cents  a  loaf  that  retail  stores  received 
last  year  and  represents  a  50%  Increase  over 
the  retail  margin  of  3.4  cents  of  10  years  ago. 

Because  bakers  take  back  stale  loaves  and 
stack  the  shelves,  bread  requires  no  Invest- 
ment and  little  work  on  the  part  of  the  aver- 
age supermarket.  And  its  turnover  rate  Is  the 
fastest  in  the  store.  As  a  result,  the  retailer's 
net  profit  on  a  loaf  of  bread  far  exceeds  the 
6/10  of  a  cent  that  bakers  themselves  aver- 
aged for  their  efforts  last  year.  "Bread  Is  one 
of  the  four  or  five  most  profitable  items  we 
carry,"  concedes  an  executive  of  Supermar- 
kets General  Corp.,  Cranford,  N.J.,  operator 
of  the  Shop-Rite  chain. 

"The  supermarkets  control  the  shelf  space. 
If  we  didn't  give  them  the  profit,  I  can  guar- 
antee you  they  wovsldn't  let  us  in  the  door," 
adds  Mr.  Ashton  of  General  Host. 
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RuM«ll  J.  Hug.  executive  vice  president  of 
Ward  Poods  (Tip- Top  bread),  saya  critic*  of 
the  industry's  distribution  system  "fall  to 
understand  the  Intense  competition  under 
which  we  are  marketing  a  highly  competitive 
and  fjerlshable  product  '■  Sales  would  plunge 
disastrously,  he  fears.  If  Ward  attempted  to 
trim  delivery  costs  by  letting  supermarket 
clerks  stack  the  bread  racks  Mr.  Hug  saya 
the  sup>ermarketa  would  be  tempted  to  push 
their  own  brand,  while  allowing  competing 
loaves  to  go  stale  In  the  back  room. 

COSTLT    OIBTKiaUTION 

Distribution,  of  course,  begins  to  take  Its 
toll  long  before  bread  leaves  the  baker's  oven. 
Mr  Wenlger.  the  Kansas  wheat  farmer,  fumes 
because  a  local  elevator  operator  paid  him 
only  tl.l6  a  bushel  for  his  crop  this  year, 
about  30  cents  a  bushel  leas  than  grain  was 
selling  for  on  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade 
350  miles  away.  He  blames  transportation 
costs  for  the  lower  price. 

East  Coast  bakeries  say  that  It  costs  about 
tl  a  hundred  pounds  to  ship  flour  from 
Kansas  City  to  their  plants.  This  phase  of 
distribution  Is  the  only  stage  of  the  process 
where  automation  has  made  much  headway. 
Flour  Is  now  shipped  In  huge  100.000- pound 
gondola  CtU^  at  a  sut>stantlal  savings  in 
frelgnt  and  handling  costs  over  the  100- 
p)ound  cloth  bags  of  the  past.  Teast.  milk, 
shortening  sind  other  bread  Ingredients  also 
carry  buUt-ln  marketing  and  distribution 
expenses. 

But  It's  at  the  tmkery  that  distribution 
costs  skyrocket.  The  following  table  compiled 
from  Government  and  Industry  statistics 
shows  cost  changes  for  a  one-pound  loaf  of 
bread  over  tbe  past  10  yean: 


19S« 
(conb) 

1968 
(cents) 

Incraas* 
(ptrcent) 

Inf  rsdient  costs 

5.3 
4.4 

5.8 

5  7 
5.9 

&7 

8 

Plant  costs 

34 

Sslling  and  dtlivery  costs.. . 

50 

The  negligible  change  in  Ingredient  coats 

reflects  the  plight  of  the  mlUer  as  well  as 
that  of  the  farmer.  Despite  hlgh'>r  produc- 
tion costs,  the  miller's  contribution  to  the 
cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread  has  remained  at  6/10 
of  a  cent  for  the  past  20  years,  and  net 
profits  currently  average  only  about  'i  of 
1  %  of  sales. 

In  fact.  Ingredient  costs  would  actually 
show  a  decline  were  It  not  for  the  wheat  tax 
ImpKTeed  on  millers  In  1963.  The  Federal  levy, 
which  helps  underwrite  the  Government's 
price  support  program  for  wheat,  amounts 
to  73  cents  per  bushel  of  wheat,  a  figure  that 
millers  and  bakers  translate  Into  one  cent  a 
loaf  In  the  price  of  bread. 

Labor  has  been  the  prime  factor  In  In- 
creasing plant  costs  this  year.  In  a  pattern- 
setting  agreement  this  past  summer,  Chicago 
bakers  won  a  20-cent  hourly  wage  boost  to 
•3.34  and  will  get  an  additional  20  cents  in 
each  of  the  next  two  years.  New  York-area 
production  workers  last  month  began  getting 
premium  pay  of  25  cents  an  hour  for  working 
Sunday,  a  normal  work  day  in  the  industry. 

Plant  modernizations  have  successfully 
softened  the  impact  of  wage  Incresiaes  In  the 
p«Mt.  For  instance,  a  single  innovation,  con- 
tinuous mix  equipment  that  has  been  widely 
adopted  in  recent  years.  Increases  labor  pro- 
ductivity by  26%.  "Sure  we  have  absorbed 
wage  Increases  in  the  past,  but  we're  about 
as  efficient  as  we  can  get."  contends  Roy  M. 
Anderson,  vice  president  of  Continental.  "If 
these  wage  patterns  (the  Chicago  and  New 
York  contracts)  are  followed  at  all  of  our 
plants.  It  will  cost  us  SIS  million  this  year. 
That's  more  than  our  net  earnings  (tl4.7 
million)  last  year." 

For  every  dollar  bakers  spend  for  produc- 
tion, however,  they  shell  out  $3.35  for  their 
driver-salesmen.  A  typical  routeman  in  the 
Northeast  currently  gets  base  pay  of  $49  a 


week,  plus  10'~c  commission  on  the  wholesale 
value  of  his  sales,  which  averages  11.300 
weekly.  Teamsters  have  Just  signed  a  new  con- 
tract with  bakers  in  Phlladelpihla  raising  the 
base  to  $59  within  two  years. 

Bakers  chafe  at  the  splrallng  cost  of  the 
commission  system.  For  instance,  the  recent 
Increase  in  bread  prices  will  add  $5  10  to  the 
weekly  pay  envelope  of  the  average  routeman 
with  no  corresponding  increase  in  his  sales. 
In  addition,  most  sales  contracts  are  nego- 
tiated t>etween  a  bakers  sales  office  and  the 
purchasing  department  of  a  food  chain,  not 
between  the  routeman  and  an  individual  gro- 
cer. Most  union  contracts  also  require  that 
the  full  commission  be  paid  even  if  bulk  de- 
liveries are  made  to  a  supermarket  and  no 
shelf  service  Is  performed. 

"Unless  some  drastic  changes  are  made  in 
union  contracts  to  give  bakers  more  flexi- 
bility with  commissions,  tbe  Industry  will 
never  lick  Its  distribution  problems."  asserts 
George  Faunce.  the  current  president  of  the 
economics  of  Distribution  Foundation.  The 
Teamster  Union,  the  co-sponsor  of  the  foun- 
dation, declines  comment  on  this  view. 

If  union  opposition  and  the  possibility  of 
antitrust  action  by  the  Justice  Department 
can  be  overcome,  Mr.  Ashton  of  General  Host 
suggests  tbe  creation  of  a  pooled  delivery 
system  for  bread.  Under  bis  plan,  all  bakeries 
in  an  area  would  drop  off  large  quantities  of 
bread  at  a  central  location  where  orders 
would  be  put  together  for  each  store  and 
delivered  by  a  single  carrier. 

Whatever  progress  bakers  can  make  In  cut- 
ting marketing  costs  could  have  a  substantial 
impact  on  profits  and  on  consumer  prices  as 
well.  The  average  American  eats  93  pounds  of 
bread  a  year  and  spends  nearly  7%  of  bis 
grocerv  budget  on  the  staple.  According  to 
tbe  FTC,  postwar  price  increases  for  bread — 
not  counting  the  latest  round — have  been 
over  three  times  greater  than  the  average 
price  hike  for  other  food  products  and  have 
accounted  for  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  rise  in 
grocery    bills    since    1945. 


CONGRESS  ADVANCES  ALASKA'S 
FORTUNES  IN  CONSTRUCTIVE 
FIRST  DECADE  OF  STATEHOOD 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President. 
Alaska  will  have  rounded  out  10  years  of 
statehood  when  the  90th  Congress  gives 
way  to  the  91st  early  next  year.  This  is 
a  report  of  progress  made  for  and  by  the 
49th  State  In  the  Congress  In  the  past  10 
eventful  years. 

It  was  foreseen  and  expected  that  one 
of  the  greatest  benefits — perhaps  the 
greatest — which  Alaska  would  acquire 
with  statehood  would  be  voting  repre- 
sentation in  the  Congress.  This  has 
proved  to  be  the  case.  Alaska's  congres- 
sional delegation  has  been  able  in  the 
first  10  years  to  obtain  more  meaningful 
attention  and  attain  more  legislative 
goals  than  in  all  of  Alaska's  previous  91 
years  of  lesser  status  under  the  American 
flag. 

This  account  of  10  years  of  Alaska 
progress  in  the  U.S.  Senate  is  both  a  per- 
sonal report  of  stewardship  as  one  of 
Alaska's  two  U.S.  Senators  and  a  more 
general  accounting  of  what  the  86th 
through  the  90th  Congresses  have  done 
to  advance  the  fortimes  and  develop- 
ment of  the  new  State. 

Never.  I  am  certain,  has  so  much  been 
accomplished  legislatively  for  any  area 
of  the  United  States  in  so  short  a  time. 
The  bright  promise  which  membership 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  voting  represen- 
tation In  the  House  of  Representatives 
seemed  to  hold  for  Alaska  on  January  3, 


1959,  the  date  statehood  arrived,  has 
been  more  than  fulfilled. 

Goals  which  have  been  attained  have 
embraced  not  only  the  correction  of 
many  longstanding  legislative  discrimi- 
nations against  Alaska,  but  also  the 
overcoming  through  timely  and  generous 
congressional  action  of  two  great  un- 
foreseen natural  catastrophes  which 
might  have  set  for  naught  all  of  the 
progress  otherwise  made  In  the  49th 
State. 

The  destructive  effects  of  the  great 
Alaska  earthquake  of  March  27.  1964 — 
the  greatest  earthquake  to  occur  In  North 
America  in  measured  history — and  the 
Chena  River  flood  which  engulfed  Fair- 
banks in  August  of  1967  were  met  and 
largely  overcome  by  congressional  action 
which  was  unprecedented  in  its  scope 
and  promptness. 

Aside  from  the  earthquake  and  flood 
legislation,  probably  the  most  important 
legislative  actions  taken  on  behalf  of 
Alaska  in  the  decade  were  those  in  con- 
nection with  transition  from  territorial- 
ism  to  statehood  at  the  very  beginning 
of  Alaska's  history  as  a  State  nearly  10 
years  ago. 

These  are  only  the  highlights  of  a  re- 
markable 10-year  history  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

In  the  Congress  just  now  ending — the 
90th — the  attainment  of  legislative  goals 
has  been  more  di£Qcult  than  previously 
for  a  combination  of  reasons.  For  the 
first  8  years  of  its  history  as  a  State, 
Alaska  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  united, 
hard-working,  and  effective  delegation, 
all  members  of  whom  were  of  the  major- 
ity party.  In  the  90th  Congress,  notice- 
ably, much  legislation  of  benefit  to  Alas- 
ka has  passed  the  U.S.  Senate  but  has 
failed  of  enactment  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives where  Alaska's  sole  Repre- 
sentative is  a  member  of  the  minority 
party.  Unfortunately,  the  Congress  is 
certain  to  adjourn  soon  with  many  need- 
ed improvements  in  the  law  frustrated 
for  the  retison  that  bills  have  cleared 
only  one  of  the  two  Houses.  Action  will 
have  to  be  begim  all  over  again  in  both 
Houses  in  1969  on  these  matters. 

Additionally,  progress  has  been  slowed 
by  the  existence  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
with  its  drain  on  national  resources  and 
energies. 

Highlights  of  legislation  which  has 
been  obtained  in  the  90th  Congress  in- 
clude enactment  of — 

First.  Authorization  of  the  $113.5  mil- 
lion Fairbanks  flood  control  project  now 
formally  designated  as  the  Chena  River 
Reservoirs  project.  Fairbanks.  'When 
completed  this  will  protect  Fairbanks, 
Fort  Wainwright,  and  the  surrounding 
populated  area  against  floods  such  as 
the  devastating  1967  Chena  River  fiood. 
Authorization  was  obtained  in  record 
time  through  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  of  which  I  am  a  member,  af- 
ter Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  chair- 
man cf  the  committee,  assigned  me  to 
lead  a  special  investigating  team  to  the 
flood  scene  soon  after  the  floodwater 
had  subsided.  The  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  cooperated  effectively  in  as- 
sisting Fairbanks  property  owners  in 
minimizing  losses  from  water  damage 
^Public  Law  90-483). 
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Second.  Assumption  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  cost  of  repairs  and 
rehabilitation  undertaken  on  the  Eklutna 
hydroelectric  power  project  following  the 
Alaska  earthquake,  with  the  effect  that 
these  costs,  totaling  $2,805,437,  will  not 
be  borne  by  purchasers  of  electricity  In 
the  Anchorage  and  Matanuska  Valley 
areas  (Public  Law  90-523). 

Third.  Authority  voted  to  dispose  of 
the  Alaska  communications  system  to  a 
private  communications  operator.  Ne- 
gotiations are  now  in  progress  toward 
that  end  (Public  Law  90-135 >. 

Fourth.  A  measure,  of  which  I  was  the 
author,  which  will  extend  the  term  of 
Federal  grazing  leases  on  public  lands 
from  the  previous  20  years  to  a  new  max- 
imum of  55  years,  with  rights  of  renewal. 
This  new  act — Public  Law  90-403 — con- 
tains numerous  other  improvements  in 
the  administration  of  grazing  leases. 
While  the  application  of  this  law  is 
nationwide,  its  principal  benefit  will  ac- 
crue in  Alaska  where  large  areas  on  the 
Alaska  Peninsula  and  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands  particularly  beckon  a  developing 
livestock  industry. 

Fifth.  An  increase  from  $17,500  to 
$25,000  in  the  loan  limit  under  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  home  financing 
program  in  Alaska  and  other  high  cost 
areas.  This  change  resulted  from  an 
amendment  which  I  offered  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  during  consideration  of 
veterans  legislation— Public  Law  90-77. 
My  amendment  would  have  raised  the 
loan  limit  to  $30,000,  but  It  was  reduced 
to  $25,000  by  the  opposition  of  the  House 
conferees. 

Sixth.  Extension  of  Federal  scholar- 
ships for  natives  to  sectarian  as  well 
as  nonsectarlan  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  which  makes  possible  Federal 
assistance  to  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleut 
pupils  in  Alaska,  who  wish  to  attend 
Alaska  Methodist  University  and  Shel- 
don Jackson  Junior  College,  as  well  as 
the  University  of  Alaska.  I  was  the  prin- 
cipal sponsor  of  this  desirable  change 
'Public Law  90-280 K 

Seventh.  Appropriation  of  the  first 
SI. 000,000  increment  in  the  Alaska  native 
housing  program  which  was  sponsored 
by  my  colleague,  Senator  E.  L.  "Bob" 
Bartlett. 

Eighth.  Adjustment  to  a  monthly 
rather  than  a  quarterly  basis  of  educa- 
tional assistance  for  veterans  enrolled  in 
flight  training  programs— S.  3476  now  In 
conference. 

Ninth.  Inclusion  at  my  instance  of  a 
study  of  Alaska  gold  rush  trails  in  leg- 
islation establishing  a  nationwide  sys- 
tem of  scenic  trails — Public  Law  90-543. 

Tenth.  Increase  to  a  $100,000  minimum 
annual  allotment  per  State  for  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children — Public 
Law  90-247. 

Eleventh.  Extension  to  National  Guard 
technicians  of  the  same  retirement,  group 
life  and  health  insurance,  and  other 
fringe  benefits  provided  all  other  Federal 
employees.  This  occurred  when  Congress 
incorporated  my  bill.  S.  1019.  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Technicians  Retirement 
Act  of  1968.  The  law  provides  coverage 
only  for  those  who  are  participants  in 
the  National  Guard  as  of  January  1, 
1968— Public  Law  90-486. 


Twelfth.  Passage  after  many  years  of 
determined  effort  of  the  truth-in-lend- 
ing program  to  which  my  former  col- 
league. Senator  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois, 
had  devoted  much  of  his  effort  while  a 
Member  of  Congress — Public  Law  90- 
321. 

Simply  to  list  all  of  the  meaningful 
legislative  action  which  has  been  accom- 
plished for  Alaska  since  the  convening 
of  the  86th  Congress  in  January  of  1959 
will  require  considerable  time  and  space. 

Without  embellishment  here  is  that  re- 
markable record  of  progress  made  for  the 
49th  State. 

The  passage  of  the  Alaska  Omnibus 
Act  of  1959  was  the  first  solid  accom- 
plishment of  the  Alaska  congressional 
delegation  consisting  of  Senators  E.  L. 
"Bob"  Bartlett  and  Ernest  Gruening 
and  Representative  Ralph  J.  Rivers,  who 
were  elected  by  the  people  of  Alaska  in 
1958.  The  Omnibus  Act,  which  was  put  to- 
gether painstakingly  with  the  as.sistance 
of  numerous  of  the  executive  agencies, 
but  principally  through  the  good  offices 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  completed 
the  statutory  transition  of  Alaska  to  full 
fledged  statehood  as  an  equal  partner 
of  the  other. States  of  the  Union.  The 
omnibus  act  dealt  with  literally  hundreds 
of  legislative  loose  ends  which  had  not 
been  handled  in  the  Alaska  Statehood 
Act  of  the  previous  Congress.  It  amend- 
ed numerous  grant-in-aid  statutes  to 
bring  Alaska  forward  to  a  position  of 
equality  with  her  sister  States.  It  trans- 
ferred to  Alaska  many  previously  Fed- 
eral functions  and  many  items  of  Fed- 
eral property  which  t>ecame  property  of 
the  new  State  useful  in  meeting  Alaska's 
responsibilities  of  self-government.  Per- 
haps the  most  valuable  possessions  trans- 
ferred imder  terms  of  the  Omnibus  Act 
were  the  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks  inter- 
national airports,  while  the  most  Impor- 
tant transfer  of  administrative  authority 
was  that  of  jurisdiction  over  fish  and 
wildlife  within  Alaska  which  was  made 
effective  January  1,  1960.  The  Omnibus 
Act  also  authorized  transitional  grants 
totaling  $28.5  million  to  the  new  State 
to  enable  it  to  pick  up  in  an  orderly  way 
the  responsibilities  of  self-government 
in  an  area  where  virtually  all  of  the 
property  and  resources  were  not  only 
controlled  but  actually  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

In  the  important  field  of  resource 
management,  legislative  accomplish- 
ments in  the  early  years  of  statehood  in- 
cluded Increases  in  the  totals  of  allow- 
able coal  lease  acreage  and  oil  lease  acre- 
age from  previous  arbitrary  restrictive 
levels.  Single  lessees  were  pennitted  to 
increase  coal  leases  from  2.560  to  10.240 
acres  with  an  additional  5.120  acres  dis- 
cretionary to  the  leasing  authority.  The 
oil  lease  maximum  was  increased  to 
600,000  acres. 

Numerous  improvements  were  obtained 
in  the  land  laws.  The  State  of  Alaska 
was  given  5  additional  years  in  which 
to  select,  under  the  statehood  land 
grants,  lands  which  were  under  Federal 
lease.  A  commission  was  established  to 
investigate  the  land  and  wat«r  resources 
of  Alaska.  The  important  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  was  created  to 
propose  future  basic  changes  in  land 
legislation. 


After  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  and 
the  overcoming  of  persistent  administra- 
tion objections,  homesteaders  on  the  Ke- 
nai  Peninsula  were  given  certain  advan- 
tages in  obtaining  oil  and  gas  rights 
previously  denied  them.  Owners  of  land 
in  the  Big  Delta  and  Tok  areas  were 
given  authority  to  acquire  isolated  par- 
cels of  proiJerty  which  had  been  with- 
drawn previously  in  excessive  highway 
rights-of-way.  The  University  of  Alaska 
was  granted  an  easier  method  of  dis- 
posal of  previously  selected  lands.  Land 
withdrawals  for  military  purposes  which 
had  previously  been  made  without  limi- 
tation were  curbed  by  the  Congress  so 
that  such  withdrawals  were  limited  to 
5.000  acres  except  with  congre.ssional 
consent. 

Townsite  bills  were  sponsored  success- 
fully for  Barrow  and  Wainwright. 

A  private  bill,  which  had  important 
public  connotations,  was  introduced  and 
eventually  passed  to  convey  the  home- 
stead of  William  Beltz,  the  Eskimo  who 
served  as  the  first  president  of  the  Alaska 
State  Senate,  to  his  family  after  his  un- 
timely death. 

Among  basic  Federal  legislation  which 
was  liberalized  as  far  as  its  benefits  to 
Alaska  are  concerned  was  the  Federal 
Airport  Aid  Act.  Alaska  and  Hawaii  were 
admitted  for  the  first  time  in  1959  to  the 
use  of  discretionary  funds.  In  addition, 
the  regular  apportionment  for  Alaska, 
was  increased  from  $1,350,000  to  $4,000.- 
000  per  year. 

One  of  my  major  efforts  which  was 
finally  crowned  with  success  was  the  ob- 
taining of  additional  spe^al  Federal 
highway  money  for  Alaskfc  where  so 
much  catching  up  needs  to  be  done  in 
order  to  bring  our  ground  transporta- 
tion system  up  to  standard.  A  $400,000 
engineering  and  planning  study  for 
which  Federal  funds  were  obtained  re- 
sulted eventually  in  the  adoption  of  a 
program  under  which  $14  million  will  be 
provided  annually  for  highway  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  in  Alaska  over  a 
period  of  5  years. 

Alaska  benefited  from  legislation  re- 
vising the  formula  for  Federal-aid  high- 
way matching  to  take  into  account  fed- 
erally withdrawn  lands  other  than  na- 
tional parks,  national  forests,  and  na- 
tional monuments.  State  of  Alaska 
matching  in  the  first  year  in  which  this 
new  formula  became  effective  was  re- 
duced from  S5.940.877  to  $1,963,725. 

Important  studies  for  which  we  were 
able  to  obtain  Federal  funding  support 
involved  the  Knik  Arm  and  Turnagain 
Arm  proposed  causeways.  The  first  of 
these  major  crossings,  that  across  Turn- 
again  Arm,  is  now  in  the  engineering 
stage. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  Alaska  dele- 
gation's work  in  the  Congress  came  a 
successful  effort  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Alaska  Rail  and  Highway  Commission. 
Some  of  its  recommendations  are  only 
now  beginning  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

Succe.ss  was  achieved  for  the  first  time 
in  the  field  of  obtaining  funds  for  con- 
struction of  roads  in  Alaska  on  an  Indian 
reservation  when  money  was  obtained 
for  highway  construction  on  Annette 
Island. 

Many  improvements  have  been  ob- 
tained In  water  transportation  arrange- 
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ments  to  and  within  Alaska.  A  waiver  of 
the  Jones  Act  to  permit  the  use  of  Ca- 
nadian vessels  in  transporting  passengers 
and  freight  between  Alaslca  communities 
was  obtained.  An  amendment  relative  to 
dual  rates,  when  offered  by  the  Alaska 
Senators,  succeeded  in  voluntary  reduc- 
tion of  freight  charges  between  the 
Orient  and  Alaska  by  the  Trans-Pacific 
Conference. 

Similarly  efforts  succeeded  in  getting 
the  transcontinenUl  rail  carriers  to  ad- 
Just  export  rates  so  that  freight  carried 
across  the  country  to  West  Coast  ports 
was  not  charged  at  a  higher  rate  when 
Alaska  was  the  destination  than  when 
overseas  points  were  involved. 

A  difficult  and  closely  contested  deci- 
sion was  won  to  obtain  financing  for 
operation  of  a  new  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs freightship.  the  North  Star  III.  on 
nms  to  supply  native  villages  on  the 
Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

In  this  Congress,  the  Senate  has  passed 
but  the  House  has  not  yet  approved  legis- 
lation which  I  sponsored  that  would  per- 
mit the  use  of  Canadian  ferries  in  co- 
ordination with  movement  of  freight  by 
the  State  of  Alaska.  This  could  substan- 
tially reduce  freight  costs  to  southeast- 
ern Alaska. 

Legislation  authorizing  grandfather 
rights  for  Alaska  motor  tmd  inland  water 
carriers  was  obtained  in  the  first  year  of 
statehood. 

Although  Alaska  has  rich  undeveloped 
hydroelectric  power  resources.  Federal 
programs  for  their  harnessing  did  not 
exist  prior  to  statehood  except  for  the 
single  Eklutna  project  between  Anchor- 
age and  Palmer.  The  Congress  has  re- 
sponded to  efforts  of  the  Alaska  delega- 
tion subsequently  in  removing  a  previous 
$250,000  limitation  on  reclamation  in- 
vestigations in  the  State  of  Alaska. 

The  major  hydroelectric  power  investi- 
gation which  has  been  made  in  the  first 
10  years  of  statehood  has  been  that  in- 
volving the  Rampart  project  on  the 
Yukon  River.  Over  a  veto  of  then  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  the  Alaska  delegation 
obtained  the  first  appropriation  to  be- 
gin the  study  of  Rampart,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  the  largest  low-cost  hydro- 
electric power  project  left  on  the  North 
American  continent.  The  Rampart  re- 
port, now  nearing  completion,  is  await- 
ing a  more  favorable  time  when  the  end 
of  wars  and  foreign  adventures  will  once 
more  make  it  possible  to  proceed  with 
major  developments  at  home. 

Now  under  construction  as  a  result  of 
an  authorization  in  the  87th  Congress 
and  subsequent  appropriations  obtained 
by  the  Alaska  congressional  delegation  is 
the  Crater-Long  Lakes  division  of  the 
Snettisham  hydroelectric  power  project 
near  Juneau.  This  will  furnish  relatively 
low-cost  power  to  Alaska's  capital  city 
area  and  will  facilitate  successful  op- 
eration there  of  a  large  pulpmill  and  re- 
lated forest  industry  operations. 

A  hydroelectric  project  at  Bradley 
Lake  on  the  Kentil  Peninsula  has  also 
been  authorized  for  construction.  Under 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
program  major  power  production  has 
been  brought  Into  being  at  Cooper  Lake, 
Bemice  Lake,  the  Beluga  gasflelds,  and 
the  Healy  River  coalfields.  REA  coopera- 


tives have  greatly  increased  service  to 
customers  throughout  Alaaka. 

Power  studies  are  now  being  made  un- 
der legislative  authority  voted  by  the 
Congress  at  Lake  Grace  and  Takatz 
Creek. 

Future  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive Alaska  electric  power  program  will 
be  facilitated  by  the  recent  creation  of 
the  Alaska  Power  Administration. 

Utilities  service  of  a-  kind  imlque  un- 
der the  flag  is  provided  In  the  form  of 
natural  gas  which  Is  delivered  to  Eski- 
mos at  Barrow  from  a  well  which  was 
drilled  In  the  naval  petroleum  reserve 
under  legislation  obtained  by  the  Alaska 
congressional  delegation. 

A  highly  successful  program  of  river 
and  harbor  development  which  was 
stimulated  by  the  kind  of  legislative 
muscle  which  came  with  statehood  has 
brought  new  small  boat  harbors,  naviga- 
tion improvements,  flood  control,  and 
erosion  protection  to  many  Alaska  com- 
munities. 

Alaska  projects  completed  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  since  1959  include  new.  ex- 
panded or  Improved  small  boat  harbors 
at  Cordova,  Dillingham,  Douglas,  Homer, 
Hoonah,  Hydaburg.  Juneau,  Kake,  King 
Cove,  Kodiak,  Metlakatla.  Naknek,  Nlnil- 
chlk,  Petersburg.  Sand  Point,  Seldovla, 
Seward.  Sitka,  and  Valdez. 

Navigation  projects  have  been  com- 
pleted or  instituted  at  Dry  Pass,  Oastl- 
neau  Channel,  Neva  and  Olga  Straits, 
Rocky  Pass,  Wrangell  Narrows,  the  Nak- 
nek River.  Kobuk  River.  Stikine  River, 
Dry  Straits,  Auke  Bay,  Turn  Point,  and 
Serglus  and  Whitestone  Narrows.  Major 
harbors  have  been  built,  dredged,  or 
maintained  at  Nome  and  Anchorage. 
Flood  control  projects  have  been  under- 
taken in  Gold  Creek,  the  Knlk  River,  at 
Nenana,  Ketchikan  Creek,  Skagway 
River,  darks  Point,  Bethel,  Fort  Yukon, 
Cape  Nome,  and  Dillingham.  Beach  ero- 
sion protection  has  been  undertaken  at 
Kachemak  Bay. 

Efforts  by  the  Alaska  delegation  to  re- 
quire by  statute  that  flrst-class  mail  be- 
tween the  other  States  and  Alaska  be 
carried  by  air  resulted  in  a  discretionary 
decision  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  institute  this  policy.  Transportation  of 
other  classes  of  mall  over  the  Alaska 
Highway,  with  a  large  saving  in  time  over 
previous  water  transportation,  was  in- 
stituted. Legislation  was  obtained  to  re- 
store prestatehood  size  and  weight  limi- 
tations on  fourth-class  mail  carried  to 
and  from  Alaska. 

New  post  offices  to  improve  service  to 
patrons  in  Alaska  have  been  established 
since  statehood  at  Dot  Lake,  Kotlik, 
Buckland,  New  Stuyahok,  Eagle  River, 
Russian  Mission,  Halibut  Cove.  Napakiak, 
Arctic  Village,  Chefomak,  Elelson  Air 
Force  Base,  Fort  Wainwright,  Kasigluk, 
Knudson  Cove.  Lower  Kalskag,  Manoka- 
tok,  Myers  Chuck,  Nunaka  Valley,  Pax- 
son,  Togiak,  Tuntutullak.  Wildwood, 
Ambler,  Brevig  Mission,  Chlgnik  Lagoon, 
and  Grayling. 

The  major  Federal  building  construc- 
tion project  of  the  10  years  was  a  struc- 
ture which  I  obtained — the  new  $13  mil- 
lion Juneau  Federal  building.  Other  Post 
Office  or  Federal  buildings  have  been 
built  at  Kenai,  King  Salmon,  Spenard, 


College,  Valdez,  Eastchester,  and  airport 
annexes  at  the  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks 
International   Airports. 

I  was  the  flrst  to  Introduce  legislation 
which  was  subsequently  enacted  to  ex- 
tend fisheries  protection  to  a  distance  of 
12  miles  from  shore;  other  steps  have 
been  taken  to  keep  Japanese  and  Rus- 
sian fishing  fleets  which  operate  oft  of 
Alaska  within  reasonable  boimds.  A 
timely  Investigation  by  my  Foreign  Aid 
Expenditures  Subcommittee  prevented 
an  announced  plan  which  would  have 
permitted  Korean  fishing  vessels  to  move 
into  Alaska  waters.  I  was  the  sponsor  of 
establishment  of  a  commercial  fisheries 
rehabilitation  program  administered  by 
the  several  States. 

In  1961.  after  overzealous  Federal  of- 
ficials had  attempted  to  deprive  Eskimo 
residents  of  their  firearms  for  taking 
ducks  and  geese  for  food  during  the 
spring  season  when  other  game  is  un- 
available, I  Intervened  successfully  to 
discourage  this  crackdown.  Numerous 
Eskimo  citizens  of  Alaska  had  been  ar- 
rested for  doing  what  they  had  always 
done  In  taking  a  few  birds  to  keep  their 
families  from  starving  to  death  in  what 
was  under  the  strict  interpretation  of 
international  migratory  waterfowl  regu- 
lations a  closed  season.  Neither  the  re- 
source nor  the  Eskimo  has  suffered  any 
ill  effects  since  my  action. 

Through  legislation  which  I  spon- 
sored successfully,  medical  care  has  been 
furnished  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Sen-- 
ice  to  commercial  fishermen  on  classes 
of  vessels  not  previously  covered. 

This  year  as  a  result  of  my  protests  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Public 
Health  Service  nurses  serving  in  Alaska 
received  special  pay  increases  which  had 
been  extended  to  all  PHS  nurses  in  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  but  had  been 
denied  nurses  in  Alaska. 

Agriculture  in  Alaska  was  assisted 
measurably  when  efforts  were  successful 
to  require  purchase  of  fresh  grade  "A" 
Alaska  milk  for  troops  stationed  in 
Alaska.  Previously  servicemen  were  being 
served  reconstituted  grade  "C  "  milk. 

Legislation  which  I  sponsored  or  modi- 
fied resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a 
forestry  research  laboratory  in  the  Fair- 
banks area  and  a  water  pollution  control 
laboratory  on  the  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alaska. 

One  of  Alaska's  basic  resources  con- 
sists of  rich  mineralization.  The  mining 
industry  has,  however,  been  in  the  dol- 
drums. By  virtue  of  my  membership  on 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee.  I  became  in  1963  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials, 
and  Fuels. 

Two  years  ago  I  was  able  to  persuade 
the  top  oflicials  concerned  with  mining 
in  the  Federal  executive  agencies  to  ac- 
company me  on  a  trip  to  Alaska  to  deter- 
mine what  needs  to  be  done  to  make  min- 
ing once  more  an  active  industry  in  the 
49th  State.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Mineral  Resources,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Geological  Survey  joined 
me  in  comparing  mining  activity  in 
Alaska  and  that  in  adjoining  areas  of  the 
Yukon  Territory  and  British  Columbia 
where  conditions  and  mineralization  are 
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similar.  Tlie  much  greater  degree  of  ac- 
tivity in  Canada— seven  times  that  of 
Alaska  in  the  comparable  area— indicates 
that  we  need  Incentives  and  enlightened 
Government  investigation  and  research 
activities.  Through  new  offshore  mining 
techniques  and  the  heavy  minerals  pro- 
gram which  have  been  instituted  sub- 
sequently, promising  new  opportimitles 
for  mining  in  Alaska  have  been  un- 
covered. 

In  1966  I  was  successful  in  obtaining 
enactment  of  what  has  been  described  as 
the  most  significant  legislation  in  aid  of 
mining  in  the  last  20  years.  This  permits 
unlimited  deduction  for  tax  purposes  on 
mining  exploration  which  previously  had 
been  limited  to  $200,000  per  year  or 
$400,000  in  all. 

A  sadly  deprived  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation, not  only  in  Alaska  but  nationally, 
consists  of  Indians  and  other  natives. 
Ever  since  I  came  to  the  Senate  I  have 
been  urging  the  settlement  of  long- 
standing native  land  claims.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  at  my  urging  finally 
submitted  in  1967  the  draft  of  a  bill  to 
accomplish  this  purpose.  Although  I  In- 
troduced It,  It  left  much  to  be  desired 
and  It  was  soon  superseded  by  a  bill 
which  I  also  Introduced  which  was  draft- 
ed by  native  groups  who  at  that  time 
proposed  that  the  whole  matter  be  set- 
tled in  the  Court  of  Claims. 

When  an  improved  and  more  widely 
accepUble  solution  was  worked  up  by  a 
task  force  consisting  of  representatives 
of  native  groups  and  officials  designated 
by  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  I  introduced 
that  bill  in  January  of  1968.  Hearings 
followed  at  Anchorage  in  February  be- 
fore the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee.  After  the  Secretarj*  of 
the  Interior  repudiated  the  task  force 
settlement  formula  which  he  had  earlier 
at  least  by  Inference  endorsed.  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior Committee,  introduced,  by  request, 
the  Secretary's  proposed  legislation. 
Hearings  were  held  in  Washington  on 
both  the  Senate  and  House  sides  in  July. 
It  Is  obvious  there  is  still  a  long  road 
which  must  be  traveled  by  the  Alaska 
native  land  claims  legislation  before  it  is 
enacted  by  the  Congress.  I  hope  for 
meaningful  action  In  1969. 

Some  gains  for  natives  have  been 
made  since  statehood.  A  program  of  con- 
structing sanitation  faculties  on  Indian 
reservations  was  extended  by  means  of 
legislation  which  I  sponsored  to  native 
villages  in  Alaska.  The  Indian  revolving 
loan  fund  was  increased.  Administration 
of  the  Pribilof  Islands  was  completely 
revised  and  modernized.  More  Indian, 
Eskimo,  and  Aleut  pupils  than  ever 
before  are  receiving  high  school  and  vo- 
cational educations  at  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe,  Wrangell  Institute,  and  in  the 
flrst  of  a  series  of  regional  high  schools 
constructed  by  the  State  of  Alaska  with 
dormitory  facilities  provided  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs.  Legislation  spon- 
sored successfully  by  the  Alaska  congres- 
sional delegation  amended  the  Tlir.git- 
Halda  Claims  Act  to  authorize  the  prep- 
aration of  a  roll  and  to  permit  partial 
per  capita  distribution  of  the  award 
which  is  to  be  made  by  the  Court  of 
Claims  for  taking  of  Indian  lands  and 
resources  in  southeastern  Alaska. 


Improvement  in  education  for  all  citi- 
zens has  been  one  of  my  consuming  goals 
during  my  career  in  the  Senate.  Great 
strides  have  been  made  nationally  in 
providing  Federal  assistance  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  and  to 
higher  education  and  vocational  educa- 
tion. Special  formulas  for  Alaska  have 
been  necessary  to  make  some  of  this  leg- 
islation meaningful  in  our  State.  Loans 
have  become  available  to  higher  educa- 
tion students  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  The  Library  Services  Act 
has  provided  related  services  in  Alaska 
as  elsewhere.  Almost  every  school  district 
in  Alaska  as  well  as  the  State  system  of 
education  itself  has  benefited  from  Pub- 
lic Laws  815  and  874  which  have  provided 
assistance  for  construction — $14. 5  mil- 
lion—and operation— $102.7  million— re- 
spectively in  areas  affected  by  the  impact 
of  Federal  programs. 

Educational  television  has  begun  to 
have  some  infiuence  in  Alaska  under  a 
federally  financed  program. 

A  special  program  which  I  am  proud 
to  have  played  a  part  in  instituting  has 
made  possible  the  training  of  Alaska  na- 
tives as  electronic  technicians  for  em- 
ployment on  the  White  Alice  communi- 
cations system,  the  DEW  line,  and  the 
BMEWS  facility  at  Clear. 

The  challenge  which  faced  the  Alaska 
delegation  when  the  Alaska  earthquake 
and  related  sea  waves  suddenly  destroyed 
numerous  communities  In  south-central 
Alaska  In  1964  has  been  mentioned.  Un- 
der the  legislative  program  which  was 
achieved  in  the  wake  of  this  great  nat- 
ural disaster,  the  Federal  Government 
has  extended   assistance  totaling  more 
than  $350  million  to  Alaska  communities, 
programs  and  individuals.  Among  the 
Ingredients  were  S23.5  million  in  addi- 
tional transitional  grants  to  the  State 
of  Alaska,  adjustment  of  indebtedness 
by    Federal     Housing    Administration, 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  and  Ru- 
ral Electrification   Administration  bor- 
rowers, extensive  urban  renewal  to  reha- 
bilitate large  areas  at  a  favorable  90-10 
matching    ratio,    mortgage    relief    for 
homeowners  whose  properties  were  de- 
stroyed or  extensively  damaged,  HHFA 
Insured   marketing   for  $25   million  in 
State  bonds,  modification  by  the  Corps 
of   Engineers   of   previously   authorized 
civil  work  programs,  extensive  rebuilding 
at  Federal  expense  of  publicly  owned 
non-Federal  facilities  and  the  extension 
to  thousands  of  borrowers  of  Small  Bus- 
iness Administration  disaster  loans  at 
low-Interest  rates  over  a  30-year  period. 
Similar,  although  not  quite  such  gen- 
erous, treatment  was  given  by  the  SBA 
following  the  Fairbanks  flood  last  year. 
These  programs  have  enabled  the  com- 
munities of  Anchorage,  Fairbanks,  Val- 
dez, Cordova,  Seward,  Kodiak,  Seldovla, 
and  Homer  to  rebuild  and  recover  fol- 
lowing these  two  unprecedented  natural 
disasters. 

Considerable  improvements  have  been 
obtained,  always  as  a  result  of  really  ma- 
jor efforts  In  Congress,  in  tourist  and 
visitor  facilities  in  the  Alaska  national 
parks,  national  monuments,  and  forests. 
I  was  successful  in  getting  the  National 
Park  Service  to  construct  attractive  visi- 
tor facilities  in  Glacier  Bay  National 
Monument  for  management  by  a  con- 


cessionaire. This  was  a  reversal — the 
first  of  existing,  long  established  policy. 
An  increase  in  these  facilities  is  now 
needed  and  merited. 

In  Katmai  National  Monument  I  WM 
able  to  obtain  an  appropriation  for  con- 
struction of  a  rough  21-mlle  Jeep  trail 
which  permits  visitors  to  see  the  Valley 
of  10,000  Smokes.  A  footbridge  across 
the  McKinley  River  and  action  toward 
construction  of  a  second  hotel  at  or  near 
Wonder  Lake  are  improvements  I  have 
been  able  to  stimulate  for  Mt.  McKinley 
National  Park. 

The  National  Park  Service  Is  now 
working  on  a  suggestion  by  me  for  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  parkway  which 
would  lead  from  Cordova  through  Chltlna 
into  the  spectacular  Chltlna  Valley, 
which  I  believe  is  probably  the  most 
scenic  part  of  North  America.  I  have 
been  seeking  action  by  the  Park  Service 
to  preserve  the  Erskine  House  at  Kodiak 
and  from  the  Forest  Service  to  install 
visitor  facilities  which  would  enable  ski- 
ers to  use  some  of  the  high  country 
around  Mendenhall  Glacier  and  else- 
where for  winter  sports. 

As  the  Alaska  centennial  approached 
In  1967,  the  Alaska  congressional  delega- 
tion was  successful  In  obtaining  first  a 
federally  financed  study  of  what  the  Fed- 
eral participation  should  be  In  this  his- 
toric event  and  finally  the  appropriation 
of  $4.6  million  to  construct  throughout 
the  State  projects  of  lasting  value  com- 
memorating 100  years  of  the  history  of 
Alaska  under  the  American  flag. 

Some  30  communities  have  as  a  result 
been  left  a  heritage  of  parks,  museums, 
theaters,  and  the  like.  These  have  in- 
cluded the  main  Alaska,  1967  Centennial 
Center  at  Fairbanks,  community  centers 
at  Cordova,  Ketchikan,  Nome,  Point 
Hope,  Savoonga,  Seward,  Sitka.  Wrang- 
ell, and  Valdez;  native  arts  and  crafts 
centers  at  Bethel  and  Gambell:  restora- 
tion of  historic  sites  at  Fort  Yukon, 
Kenai,  and  Ninllchlk ;  theaters  or  amphi- 
theaters at  Haines  and  Kodiak  which 
also  obtained  an  aquarium;  museums  at 
Homer,  Juneau,  Kotzebue,  and  Anchor- 
age ;  camp  grounds  at  Fairbanks.  Homer, 
Kaslloff,  Matanuska-Susitna,  and  Seldo- 
vla; a  monument  and  park  at  Peters- 
burg; totem  pole  parks  at  Hydaburg  and 
Klawock ;  a  youth  center  at  Barrow ;  out- 
patient center  at  Skagway;  trailer  park 
and  picnic  area  at  Soldotna;  recreation 
road  at  Tustumena  Lake:  and  a  variety 
of  projects  including  a  native  cultural 
exhibit,  performing  arts  center,  camper 
park,  historical  park  and  information 
center  at  Anchorage. 

In  miscellaneous  important  legislative 
efforts,  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  sec- 
ond Federal  judge  for  Alaska,  authorized 
periodic  Alaska  cost-of-living  studies  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  raised  per 
diem  payments  for  Federal  employees 
traveling  in  Alaska,  obtained  authority 
for  transportation  of  motor  vehicles  of 
transferred  employees,  cosponsored  and 
aided  in  passing  in  the  Senate  a  Federal 
employees  bill  of  rights  which  would 
free  them  from  undue  harassment,  re- 
lieved Alaska  railroad  employees  of  the 
necessity  to  refund  erroneous  overpay- 
ments of  wages  and  obtained  statutory 
authorization  for  the  Federal  Field  Com- 
mittee for  Development  Planning  in 
Alaska. 
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The  Aluka  delegation  successfully  op- 
p»ed  a  plan  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  terminate  payment  of  cost-of- 
living  allowances  to  classified  Federal 
employees  In  Alaska. 

After  some  48  homes  near  Anchorage 
were  found  to  have  been  constructed  to 
faulty  standards  even  though  they  had 
PHA  Insured  mortgages.  I  managed  to 
obtain  repairs  and  upgrading  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  contractor.  Later  I  spon- 
sored successfully  legislation  to  give 
mearung  to  the  term  "PHA-Insured." 

Numerous  ofiBces  of  the  Federal  ex- 
ecutive agencies  which  before  statehood 
had  attempted  to  administer  affairs  In 
Alaska  from  afar  have  been  moved  to 
Alaska  as  result  of  efforts  by  the  dele- 
gation. The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
moved  its  Alaska  office  from  Tacoma  to 
Anchorage.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  established  a  field  service  of- 
fice In  Anchorage.  The  Farmers  Home 
Administration  has  opened  offices  at 
Fairbanks.  Palmer,  and  Soldotna.  The 
program  of  this  agency  has  increased 
from  a  -level  of  $131,708  in  1959  to  $2.5 
minion  m  1967.  The  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  has  also  tripled  Its  annual 
expenditures  in  the  State  tis  has  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration. 

Indebtedness  incurred  by  numerous 
Alaska  communities  under  the  Alaska 
public  works  program  of  the  1950's  has 
been  forgiven  or  compromised. 

In  addition  to  these  programs  of  spe- 
cific application  to  problems  in  Alaska, 
the  Congresses  in  which  I  have  served 
have,  of  course,  enacted  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  legislation  which  has  benefited 
Alaska  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
Vast  improvements  have  come  in  the 
fields  of  housing,  civil  rights,  medicare, 
social  security,  reorganization  of  the 
Federal  Maiitlme  Board,  area  redevelop- 
ment and  economic  development,  com- 
munity facilities  loans  and  grants,  air 
and  water  p<3llution  control,  increases  in 
the  minimum  wage,  manpower  develop- 
ment and  training,  accelerated  public 
works,  billboard  control  and  highway 
beautlfication.  reductions  in  the  air 
transportation  tax  and  other  excise  taxes, 
extension  of  health  insurance  to  retired 
civil  servants.  Immigration  reform,  mili- 
tary and  civilian  pay  raises,  the  poverty 
program,  and  consumer  protection 
measures. 

I  have  been  especially  proud  of  the 
work  I  have  been  able  to  do  to  benefit 
veterans.  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  legisla- 
tion which  was  finally  enacted  in  the 
form  of  the  Cold  War  GI  bill.  The  Con- 
gress also  acted  to  provide  hospitaliza- 
tion in  private  hospitals  in  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  for  veteraris  with  nonservice 
connected  disabilities,  there  being  no 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  in 
those  States.  Another  bill  of  which  I  was 
a  cosponsor  provided  an  additional  year 
in  which  veterans  could  apply  for  na- 
tional life  insurance.  Increased  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  payments  have 
been  made  to  widows,  parents,  and  chil- 
dren of  veterans. 

The  era  in  which  I  have  served  in  the 
Congress  has  also  l)een  notable  for  many 
advances  in  preservation  of  great  natural 
heritages    in    the    form    of    shorelines. 


dunes,  the  redwoods,  canyonlands.  and 
other  national  parks  and  monuments.  As 
the  original  sponsor  of  legislation  which 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities,  I  am  proud  of  the  auspicious 
though  admittedly  modest  start  which 
has  been  made  in  the  way  of  Federal  en- 
couragement in  these  important  fields  of 
endeavor. 

In  addition  to  my  service  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals.  Ma- 
terials, and  Fuels.  I  have  headed  two 
other  important  subcommittees. 

Recently  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Development  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  I  conducted  a 
series  of  hearings  in  Alaska  on  economic 
problems.  These  were  designed  to  indi- 
cate how  the  Economic  Development  and 
Public  Works  Act  should  be  amended  so 
that  its  effectiveness  could  be  improved. 
The  use  of  unutilized  Federal  facilities 
at  Whittier  for  family  education,  job 
training,  and  educational  enrichment 
programs  for  deprived  Alaskans  was  one 
of  the  proposals  which  emerged  from 
these  hearings.  It  was  also  proposed  that 
the  State  of  Alaska  might  establish  an 
Investment  fund  for  loaiis  to  businesses, 
education,  housing,  and  the  construction 
of  sewer  and  water  facilities  out  of  oil 
revenues. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Ex- 
penditures of  the  Crovemment  Oper- 
ations Committee  has  investigated  the 
foreign  aid  program  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  including  the  Middle  East  and 
South  America.  It  has  also  done  impor- 
tant work  in  the  publicizing  and  finding 
solutions  for  the  desperate  problems  con- 
nected with  the  worldwide  population 
explosion  greatly  outdistancing  our  food 
production  and  envlrorunent  for  quality 
life  on  this  planet. 

The  achievement  of  this  subcommittee 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  the  greatest 
lasting  benefit  in  Alaska  will  be  its  lo- 
cating and  obtaining  surplus  equipment 
and  material  for  use  in  native  villages 
In  Alaska.  Particular  requirements  such 
as  two  500-kilowatt  generators  for  Hoo- 
nah  and  a  100-kilowatt  generator  for 
Angoon  were  met  from  such  sources.  A 
wide  ranging  program  which  will  de- 
liver much  usable  surplus  equipment  in- 
cluding boats,  electric  diesel  generators, 
trucks,  bulldozers,  graders,  cranes,  and 
refrigeration  vans  to  Alaska  villages 
where  such  equipment  is  desperately 
needed  is  now  underway. 

Many  of  the  things  which  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator finds  himself  able  to  do  are  only  in- 
directly related  to  legislation.  I  have  been 
happy  to  assist  literally  thousands  of 
Alaskans  in  their  problems  of  all  kinds 
with  the  Federal  Government.  Recently 
I  wtw  Instrumental  In  obtaining  a  defer- 
ment of  many  months  and  eventual 
scaling  down  of  rent  increases  which 
were  sought  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  housing  occupied  by  employees  at 
Mount  Edgecumbe  and  in  other  places  in 
Alaska. 

Through  the  years  I  have  been  able 
to  bring  about  the  naming  of  mountains 
in  Alaska  for  deserving  recipients.  Among 
these  names  firmly  attached  to  the  land- 
scape are  Mount  Neuberger,  named  for 


the  late  Senator  from  Oregon,  who 
proved  to  be  such  a  devoted  friend  of 
Alaska;  Mounts  Orvllle  and  Wilbur,  for 
the  Wright  Brothers,  without  whose  in- 
vention of  the  airplane  it  seems  hardly 
conceivable  that  Alaska  could  exist  to- 
day, and  Mount  Billy  Mitchell,  named 
only  this  year  for  that  apostle  of  air- 
power,  whose  early  career  was  spent  as 
an  Army  lieutenant  stringing  telegraph 
wires  from  the  Yukon  in  the  Alaska  in- 
terior to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  contrib- 
uting mlghtly  to  the  opening  up  of 
Alaska. 

The  above  Is  a  continuing  record  of 
the  opening  up  of  Alaska  during  the  last 
10  years,  opening  it  up  to  opportunity, 
opening  it  up  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
aspirations  of  our  fellow  Alaskans  and  to 
others  joining  us  in  the  great  adven- 
ture of  building  in  America's  furthest 
north  and  west,  a  hopefully  fine  example 
of  the  American  idea  and  purpose. 


DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  THE 
GREAT  LAKES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time.  now.  the  Great  Lakes  have  been 
deprived  of  their  fair  share  of  milltai-y 
cargo  shipping.  Shipments  of  military 
cargo  via  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  are  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic growth  and  prosperity  of  our 
region. 

The  Great  Lakes  Conference  of  Sena- 
tors, of  which  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Proxmirk]  Is  the  chairman,  and 
I  am  the  vice  chairman,  has  been  active 
In  attempting  to  secure  military  cargo 
for  the  lakes.  As  conference  chairman. 
Senator  Proxmire  several  months  ago 
learned  that  cost-allocation  policies  im- 
posed by  the  Pentagon  were  responsible 
for  the  low  level  of  milltai-y  cargo  ship- 
ping. The  Defense  Department  had  been 
loading  its  Indirect  costs  strictly  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  of  tonnage  handled 
by  a  given  port:  the  greater  the  tonnage, 
the  smaller  the  charge.  With  very  little 
military  tonnage  coming  through  the 
Great  Lakes — with  most  of  it  going  over- 
land by  rail  to  east  coast  ports — the 
Pentagon's  cost-allocation  policies  re- 
sulted in  artificially  Inflated  expenses  for 
shipping  via  the  Great  Lakes.  The  result 
was  that  almost  all  of  the  military  equip- 
ment manufactured  in  the  Middle  West 
was  routed  through  the  east  and  gulf 
coast  ports,  and  the  lakes  were  bypassed 
entirely. 

Senator  Proxmire.  on  behalf  of  the 
conference,  focused  public  attention 
upon  these  practices,  and  forced  a  change 
in  the  Pentagon's  policies.  A  significant 
start  has  been  made  toward  eliminating 
the  gross  discrimination  against  Amer- 
icas  "fourth  seacoast."  and  military 
cargo  should  soon  begin  flowing  througii 
our  ports  once  more. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  September  1968  issue  of 
the  AFL-CIO  Maritime  magazine,  which 
documents  the  full  story  of  the  confer- 
ence's battle  against  discriminatory  cost- 
allocation  policies.  The  article  is  entitled 
"Discrimination  on  the  Great  Lakes." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DIBCRIMINATION    ON    THE    ORXAT    LAKKS 

Bowing  to  crltlclBm  from  Senator  William 
Proxmire  of  Wisconsin,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  agreed  to  modify  one  of  Ita  long- 
standing policies  which  has  discriminated 
against  shipping  on  the  Oreat  LAkes. 

But.  the  Senator  has  declared  pointedly, 
the  Pentagon  continues  to  pursue  other 
policies  which  worlc  to  the  detriment  of  ports 
on  America's  "fourth  seacoast"  Proxmire,  In 
his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Oreat  Lakes 
Conference  of  Senators,  has  vowed  to  con- 
tinue his  flght  to  win  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  for  Great  Lakes  shipping. 

For  years,  the  full  development  of  the 
shipping  potential  on  the  Great  Lakes  has 
been  hamstrung  by  two  deeply  Ingrained  at- 
titudes of  Pentagon  bureaucrats: 

A  system  of  figuring  terminal  costs  in  such 
a  way  as  to  block  effective  use  of  Lakes  jwrts 
for  the  handling  of  military  cargo  ship- 
ments. 

A  "double  standard"  under  which  the  De- 
fense Department  chooses  East  Coast  ports, 
in  preference  to  those  on  the  Lakes,  for 
shipping  military  supplies — even  military 
supplies  originating  virtually  on  the  shores 
of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Proxmire  charged  that  there  was  "dis- 
crimination" In  the  Pentagon's  system  of 
figuring  shipping  costs.  He  said  the  discrimi- 
nation stemmed.  In  part,  from  a  device 
known  as  the  "Indirect  terminal  cargo  ex- 
pense." which  was,  according  to  Proxmire, 
responsible  for  keeping  terminal  costs  at 
Lakes  poru  at  an  "'artificially  high  level."" 

The  Defense  Department  arrived  at  the  so- 
called  indirect  terminal  cargo  expense  by 
dividing  the  maintenance  cost  for  a  military 
facility  at  a  port  by  the  toui  cargo  work- 
load. 

For  example.  If  It  cost  $250  thousand  a 
year  to  maintain  a  port  military  facility,  and 
If  the  total  cargo  workload  was  250  thousand 
tons,  the  Indirect  terminal  cargo  expense 
would  be  a  dollar  per  ton,  added  to  the  cost 
of  moving  goods  through  that  port. 

The  result  of  that  added  burden,  accord- 
ing to  Proxmire.  was  that  ports  with  rela- 
tively light  military  shipping,  such  as  those 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  were  assigned  an  expense 
of  $1.30  per  ton.  By  contrast,  a  port  like 
Baltimore,  which  does  a  high  volume  of  mili- 
tary shipping,  had  an  expense  of  only  18 
cents  a  ton. 

The  Great  Lakes.  Proxmire  said,  found 
themselves  "'In  a  dilemma"  from  which  they 
were  ""powerless  to  extricate  themselves.""  He 
likened  their  situation  to  a  '"chlcken-and- 
egg  predicament."' 

The  situation  was,  the  Senator  said,  that 
Amerlcan-fiag  lines  were  refusing  to  compete 
for  military  shipping  on  the  Great  Lakes  as 
long  as  the  costs  remained  high.  The  costs 
remained  high,  he  continued,  because  of  the 
artificial  device  used  by  the  Pentagon.  This, 
m  turn,  had  the  effect  of  holding  down  ship- 
ping at  Great  Lakes  ports. 

In  reporting  that  the  Pentagon  had 
budged  slightly  from  Its  past  position,  the 
Senator  said  that  V.  F.  Caputo,  director  of 
Defense  Transportation  and  Warehousing 
Policy,  has  assured  him  that  the  policy  has 
been  changed  and  the  Indirect  terminal  cargo 
expense  will  no  longer  be  used. 

Concerning  the  use  of  a  "double  stand- 
ard."" the  Senator  stated  that  the  Defense 
Department  has  as  yet  taken  no  action  to 
correct  Its  method  of  selecting  East  Coast 
ports   for  shipping   military   goods. 

■"For  years."  Proxmire  said,  "we  have  been 
told  by  the  Pentagon  that  It  prefers  not  to 
ship  Its  cargo  through  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way out  of  Great  Lakes  pwrts  unless  Amer- 
ican-flag lines  are  available  to  carry  the 
shipment.  We  have  been  told  that  Defense 


Department  policy  calls  for  tight  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  foreign-flag  vessels  to 
carry  this  cargo."' 

However.  Proxmire  charged,  foreign-flag 
vessels  are  being  used  by  the  government 
to  ship  military  cargo  out  of  East  Coast 
Ports. 

"In  otlier  words, "'  he  stated,  "the  PenUgon 
Is  refusing  to  make  use  of  Immediately  adja- 
cent ports  on  the  Great  Lakes,  on  the 
ground*  that  foreign-flag  carriers  could  not 
be  used,  whUe  at  the  same  time  shipping 
goods  overland  to  Baltimore  and  other  East 
Coast  ports,  forgetting  about  restrictions  and 
loading  the  goods  onto  foreign  ships  there.'" 
Proxmire  went  on  to  cite  two  recent  ex- 
amples of  the  Pentagons  disregard  for  Its 
own  rules.  In  Baltimore,  he  noted,  shipments 
of  jeeps  and  trucks  were  booked  onto  the 
Comet  Victory  and  the  Arts  Ornts,  two  ships 
flying  foreign  flags. 

"To  make  It  worse."  he  said,  "the  jeeps 
and  trucks  without  doubt  were  manufac- 
tured In  the  Midwest." 

By  shipping  goods  overland  from  the  Mid- 
west, then  Ignoring  Its  own  restrictions  and 
loading  the  goods  onto  foreign-flag  carriers 
in  Eastern  ports,  the  Defense  Department  is 
using  a  "double  standard,"  Proxmire  de- 
clared. He  maintained  that  the  Lakes  ports 
are  ""every  bit  as  capable  of  handling  mili- 
tary cargoes  as  East  Coast  outlets."  He  added 
that  they  could  "often  do  so  more  cheaply' 
than  Eastern  ports. 

That  Is  particularly  the  case,  uhe  Senator 
said,  "when  the  cargo  Is  produced  In  the 
Great  Lakes  region."  Proxmire  stated  that 
there  was  a  "definite  preferential  pattern" 
In  favor  of  East  Coast  ports  and  against  Lakes 
ports. 

"I  have  called  upon  the  Pentagon  to  re- 
study  and  revise  its  shipping  policies  so  that 
a  fairer  system  can  be  put  into  effect,"  he 
said. 

Moreover,  he  pledged  to  keep  up  his  cam- 
paign on  behalf  of  Great  Lakes  ports,  until, 
he  stated,  "the  entire  pattern  of  discrim- 
ination"' against  Great  Lakes  shipping  is  put 
to  an  end. 

"The  Lakes  must  and  will,"  Proxmire  de- 
clared, ""receive  the  full  share  of  the  business 
to  which  they  are  entitled.'" 


the  Dallas  Council  of  World  Affairs,  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  and  many 
other  organizations. 

In  summation,  the  President  has 
chosen  a  devoted  family  man,  a  success- 
ful businessman,  a  leader  in  the  activi- 
ties of  his  city  and  his  religious  faith, 
and  a  man  of  no  small  experience  in  the 
affairs  of  his  Nation.  President  Johnson 
has  made  an  excellent  appointment  in 
Raymond  Nasher. 


RAYMOND  NASHER  AN  OUTSTAND- 
ING CHOICE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  week  President  Johnson 
nominated  an  outstanding  Texan,  Ray- 
mond D.  Nasher,  of  Dallas,  to  serve  as 
an  alternate  representative  for  the 
United  States  to  the  23d  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
being  held  in  New  York.  It  was  a  brilliant 
appointment. 

Ray  Nasher  has  a  broad  and  varied 
background  in  business,  civic  and  cul- 
tural affairs,  and  has  offered  his  talents 
to  his  country  on  several  other  occasions. 

During  the  past  3  years  he  has  served 
as  executive  director  of  the  'White  House 
Conference  on  International  Coopera- 
tion, as  a  consultant  to  the  State  De- 
partment, a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  International  Cooperation,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Federal  advisorj'  committee  on 
urban  affairs,  member  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Urban  Housing  and  as  a 
member  of  the  United  States-German 
Cooperative  Delegation. 

In  spite  of  these  many  duties  and  his 
work  as  president  of  a  growing  real  es- 
tate development,  and  banking  firm  in 
Dallas,  Raymond  Nasher  has  taken  time 
to  serve  his  community  fuither.  He  is 
active  in  the  United  Nations  Association, 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1969 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  12  o'clock  having  arrived,  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  18707  > 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  first  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  10.  after  the  word  "else- 
where"", strike  out  "$8,056,000,000""  and  in- 
sert "$8,000,000,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  10,  after  the  word  "cadets". 
strlRe  out  ""$6,710,000,000"  and  Insert 
$5,680,000,000"". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  having 
conferred  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed with  my  remaining  amendments  be- 
fore the  committee  amendments  are 
acted  upon. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose  of 
submitting  a  conference  report  which 
wUl  take  only  2  or  3  minutes? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so, 
with  the  unanimous-consent  under- 
standing that  the  time  will  nor  be  taken 
from  my  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  will  share  the  divi- 
sion of  time  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  only  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana said  it  would  take  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  time  to  be  used  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  not  be  charged  against 
my  time. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object — and 
I  shall  not  object — I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  would  put  that  in  a  time  frame — 
4  or  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  Montana  whether  he  thinks  he  can 
do  this  in  5  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  have  been  waiting 
for  approximately  an  hour.  I  thought  the 
Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
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were  on  the  floor.  I  am  now  Informed 
that  they  are  not  In  the  Chamber,  so  I 
withdraw  my  request. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  want  the  Senator  to 
understand  that  I  have  no  objection.  If 
we  can  get  a  time  limitation. 

AMXNDMCNT    NO.     1011 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1011.  and  I  ask  that 
the  flrst  six  lines  be  read.  I  Intend  to 
modify  the  amendment,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  first 
six  lines  of  the  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  after  line  23,  add  the  following: 

"LIMTTATTON   ON   APPKOPKIATIONS  FOB    MILITAIIT 
PnMONNEL 

"Notwlthatandlng  any  other  provlalon  of 
this  title,  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  appro- 
priations made  In  this  title  is  hereby  reduced 
by  a  sum  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  such 
aggregate  amount." 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self such^tlme  as  I  may  require. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
cut  back  the  appropriations  in  title  I 
for  military  personnel  by  the  amount  of 
10  percent  of  the  total  appropriation, 
which  would  be  a  saving  of  slightly  in 
excess  of  $2  billion.  Sums  totaling  a 
minimum  of  $4.2  billion,  in  my  judgment, 
could  be  saved  by  paring  back  from  the 
personnel  elements  of  all  services.  For 
each  of  the  services,  cuts  ranging  from 
10  to  20  percent  could  be  made  without 
impairing  the  effectiveness  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  But  in  order  to  be  well  on  the 
safe  side.  I  have  limited  the  amount 
which  would  be  cut  by  this  amendment 
to  the  10-percent  figure. 

Anybody  who  has  ever  been  in  the  serv- 
ice— and  I  spent  4  years  in  it  during 
World  War  n — is  aware  of  the  tremen- 
dous waste  of  manpower  in  all  branches 
of  the  services,  the  vast  number  of  sup- 
port troops  who  sit  around  with  little  or 
nothing  to  do.  Beyond  that,  there  are  tre- 
mendous overlapping  areas  even  in  func- 
tions that  keep  people  busy.  By  sensible 
organization,  massive  cuts  could  be  made 
in  the  support  area,  and  we  would  have 
a  better  and  more  streamlined  force. 

Of  the  total  Army  strength  of  1,550.000. 
approximately  360.000  are  in  combat 
units.  110.000  are  transients,  and  1.080.- 
000  are  in  additional  support  roles  be- 
yond those  already  provided  in  the  com- 
bat units.  Let  it  be  noted  that  very  sig- 
nificant and  substantial  support  roles  are 
incorporated  within  the  divisions  which 
are  the  combat  units.  The  Army  should 
not  be  allowed  to  carry  this  large  tran- 
sient category,  but  should  have  the  tran- 
sient category  taken  out  of  its  hide,  the 
way  a  corporation  in  like  circumstances 
would  do.  Elimination  of  the  transient 
figure  plus  a  10-percent  cut  in  support 
would  yield  a  reduction  of  218.000  troops 
In  the  Army  alone,  which  would  consti- 
tute savings  of  almost  $2.2  billion. 

I  point  out  that  I  am  not  asking  for 
that  entire  amount,  because  I  wish  to  be 
conservative. 


So  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned,  it  lists 
a  total  strength  of  775,000,  of  whom  only 
335.000  are  assigned  to  combat  units,  ves- 
sels, or  air  wings.  50,000  transients,  and 
395.000  in  support.  A  reduction  of  90,000 
Including,  as  a  minimum,  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  transient  category  and  a  10- 
percent  cut  in  support,  would  mean  cost 
savings  of  $900  million. 

So  far  as  the  Air  Force  is  concerned, 
out  of  the  total  strength  of  900.000.  the 
breakdown  includes  270,000  in  combat 
air  or  missile  units,  5,000  transients,  and 
625.000  in  the  support  function.  A  rea- 
sonable cut  could  effect  a  reduction  of 
67.500  and  a  savings  of  $675  million. 

In  the  Marine  Corps,  current  Marine 
strength  is  300,000.  with  120.000  in  com- 
bat ground  or  air  units,  25.000  transients, 
and  155.000  in  support.  A  reasonable  cut 
would  amount  to  approximately  40.000 
and  a  savings  of  $400  million.  I  point  out 
again  that  this  amendment  does  not  call 
for  those  figures,  which  are  higher  than 
the  amendment  would  provide. 

When  we  get  to  NATO.  I  am  of  the 
view — and  I  imagine  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors agree  with  me — that  we  can  cut  very 
substantially  the  US.  commitment  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  But 
insofar  as  we  are  concerned  now  about 
the  events  in  Czechoslovakia.  I  have  not 
included  any  cut  in  our  NATO  forces  in 
the  amendment  now  pending.  Neverthe- 
less. I  believe  we  could  enable  the  United 
States  to  pull  out  an  additional  95.000 
troops  in  Europe  without  any  significant 
minimization  of  our  security  or  of  our 
ability  to  meet  our  commitments  to  our 
NATO  allies. 

Needless  to  say.  the  administration  op- 
poses these  cuts  and,  of  course,  so  do  all 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  Pentagon  says 
that  manpower  requirements  of  the 
services  are  thoroughly  and  continuously 
reviewed  by  Congress,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  all  levels  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  to  insure  that  no  "fat"  exists. 
I  deny  that.  I  do  not  think  it  is  true.  I 
do  not  believe  an  adequate  review  has 
ever  been  made  of  our  combat  needs  in 
terms  of  personnel. 

We  are  told  that  much  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  the  distribution  of  per- 
sonnel between  combat  and  support 
units.  Mr.  President,  the  facts  do  not 
show  it.  for  the  enormous  number  of 
logistic  support  troops  is  out  o  all  rela- 
tionship to  what  is  really  needed  for  a 
hard-core,  streamlined  services  personnel 
requirement. 

Now.  although  this  country  has  al- 
ways preached  the  efficient  use  of  scarce 
and  expensive  manpower  resources 
through  careful  organization  and  judi- 
cious investments  to  increase  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  individual,  in  practice  there 
has  been  no  more  profligate  waste  of 
manpower  than  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Increase  In  personnel  strength 
has  been  a  primary  institutional  goal  of 
each  of  the  Military  Departments.  Oper- 
ating with  this  motivation  each  service 
continues  to  create  more  echelons  of 
command,  administration,  and  support- 
ing functions  in  order  to  continue  ex- 
panding. 


In  Southeast  Asia,  out  of  roughly  525,- 
000  military  personnel  in  South  Vietnam 
or  a  total  of  more  than  750.000  deployed 
and  associated  with  the  war.  we  are  only 
fielding  approximately  40,000  riflemen. 
In  a  Vietnam-type  conflict,  riflemen  are 
probably  the  single  most  important 
measure  of  combat  strength.  The  re- 
maining 18  people  behind  every  rifleman 
are  engaged  in  staff  functions,  artlllerj-. 
supply,  equipment  maintenance,  con- 
struction and  engineer  activities,  house- 
keeping, helicopter  operations  and  main- 
tenance, communications,  tactical  air- 
craft operations  and  maintenance,  escort 
ships,  and  so  fprth. 

In  Europe,  the  situation  is  hardly 
better.  Out  of  roughly  330.000  military 
personnel,  plus  100,000  civilians — and  I 
am  not  including  civilians  in  this  amend- 
ment, although  I  am  confident  several 
billion  dollars  could  be  saved  by  the 
streamlining  efforts  that  any  corporation 
would  insist  upon — already  included  in 
the  tables  of  organization  we  manage  to 
field  only  approximately  45.000  men  in 
infantry  or  armored  maneuver  bat- 
talions, which  already  include  substan- 
tial amounts  of  supporting  functions.  By 
comparison,  the  Soviets  with  their  his- 
torical tendency  to  squander  manpower 
are  able  to  field  75-90  percent  more 
maneuver  manpower  for  every  100  mili- 
tary persormel  deployed  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Even  worse,  their  maneuver  man- 
power is  backed  by  a  relatively  higher 
density  of  heavT  weapons;  that  is,  tanks 
per  man  than  the  US.  maneuver  forces. 
So  I  am  satisfied.  Mr.  President,  we 
can  make  these  cuts  in  personnel  with- 
out the  slightest  detriment  to  our  com- 
bat position  or  our  national  security. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  make  only  a  brief  comment  in  oppo- 
sition. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  said 
his  amendment  would  not  make  any  re- 
duction in  civilian  personnel.  Of  course, 
this  amendment  does  not  propose  any 
reduction  in  that  area.  Most  of  the  civil- 
ian employees  in  the  Department  are 
paid  from  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance appropriations.  However,  they 
come  within  the  provisions  of  section  201 
of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  that  Congress  has  passed,  and  that 
will  result  in  a  very  substantial  reduction 
of  civilian  employees  in  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Can  the  Senator  give  us 
an  estimate  of  what  that  reduction 
would  be? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No;  I  cannot. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  tried  and  I  was  unable 
to  get  an  estimate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  only  occurred  to  me 
while  the  Senator  was  speaking. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  have  worked  very  diligently 
on  the  appropriations  for  military  per- 
sonnel. We  have  reduced  the  budget  esti- 
mate for  personnel  by  $442.4  million.  I 
submit  that  in  the  condition  of  the  world 
today  a  reduction  of  over  $400  million  is 
about  as  far  as  we  can  go  without  en- 
dangering the  security  of  this  country. 
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One  other  matter  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  is  that  under  his 
amendment  he  would  cut  the  appropria- 
tion for  retired  rvay  of  every  Regular  and 
Reserve  officer  who  is  in  retirement  by 
10  percent.  These  payments  are  required 
by  law,  but  if  Congress  does  not  appro- 
priate adequate  funds  the  retired  people 
will  not  receive  their  checks  when  they 
are  entitled  to  them. 

I  respectfully  urge  if  any  Member  is  up 
for  reelection  this  year,  he  better  con- 
sider well  before  he  votes  to  cut  retired 

pay-  ,    .. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  up  for  reelection 
this  year. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  But  the  Senator  is  fear- 
less and  undaunted  by  any  opposition. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Fearless,  but  not  fool- 
hardy. I  do  not  intend  to  cut  retired  pay. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  would  do  so.  The  amend- 
ment reads: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  tlUe.  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  appro- 
priations made  in  this  title  Is  hereby  reduced 
by  a  sum  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  such 
aggregate  amount. 


This  title  includes  $2.3  billion  for  the 
appropriation.  "Retired  Pay.  Defense." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  amend  my  amendment  by  adding 
the  following  words  at  the  end  of  the 
amendment:  "with  the  exception  of  pay 
for  retired  veterans." 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  it  would  be 
better  to  say:  "except  the  appropria- 
tion. 'Retired  Pay.  Defense'." 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator's  semantics 
are  always  so  correct.  Must  I  ask  xmanl- 
mous  consent? 

Mr.  RUSSET  .T.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  unanimous  consent  is 
necessary.  I  do  not  object  to  the  Senator 
making  that  modification. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
may  be  modified  in  accordance  with  the 
language  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion, and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  have  considered  the 
requests  for  military  personnel  very  care- 
fully   and    reduced   them   by    approxi- 
mately $440  million.  We  even  went  below 
the  House  figure  by  $113.4  million.  It 
would  be  exceedingly  dangerous  to  take 
another   $2.3   billion  out  of   these  ap- 
propriations. No  man  could  say  with  as- 
surance the  impact  that  would  have  on 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
but  it  would  bring  about  a  drastic  reduc- 
tion in  the  strength  of  the  Army.  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps. 
I  hope  the  amendment  is  rejected. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  no  time  remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it, 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator, on  the  amendment,  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Presiding 

Officer. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  to  sum- 
marize and  rebut  what  the  Senator  from 
Greorgla    said,    we    now    have    roughly 
3.400.000  men  under  arms.  Somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  560,000  of  them  are 
in  Vietnam.  What  are  the  other  2.800.00 
men,  more  or  less,  doing  that  is  vital  to 
the   security   of   the   United   States?    I 
think  they  are  acting  as  world  policemen 
all  over  the  world.  I  think  they  are  fill- 
ing up  camps  in  every  State  of  the  coun- 
try and  carrying  out  activities  which  are 
not  really  in  the  interest  of  our  national 
security.  In  view  of  our  domestic  prob- 
lems, which  are  acute,  and  in  view  of  our 
balance-of-payments    problems,    which 
are  acute,  and  in  view  of  the  enormous 
deficit,  for  which  this  military  appro- 
priation is  largely  responsible,  I  think 
it  is  high  time  we  cut  to  meet  our  eco- 
nomic capability. 

No  one  wants  another  great  big  tax 
bill.  Congress  will  not  pass  one  and  the 
country  will  not  stand  for  it.  We  either 
have  to  give  up  on  the  dollar,  make  cuts 
in  our  domestic  programs,  or  make 
sensible  cuts  in  this  military  defense 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  of  my  time  to  point  out 
that  this  reduction  applies  to  our  forces 
in  Vietnam  as  well  as  elsewhere.  I  think 
that  if  we  could  ever  bring  this  tragic 
war  in  Vietnam  to  a  conclusion,  we  can 
make  substantial  reductions  in  the 
strength  of  our  Armed  Forces.  There  is 
no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  12-month 
tour  for  personnel  requires  a  tremendous 
number  of  men.  and  it  also  increases  the 
number  of  men  in  the  training  base  and 
the  number  in  travel  status. 

We  simply  cannot  reduce  personiiel 
appropriation  by  an  additional  $2.3  bil- 
lion, as  the  Senator  suggests. 

As  I  see  it.  we  will  be  drastically 
weakening  not  only  our  military  forces 
but  also  the  carrying  on  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  I  am  as  much  opposed  to  being 
a  world  policeman  as  anyone.  I  want  to 
bring  our  boys  home  from  Europe.  I  have 
opposed  committing  one  American  boy 
to  battle  anywhere  unless  it  is  under 
strict  and  clear  treaty  obligations.  I  am 
not  even  in  favor  of  doing  it  then,  unless 
we  put  the  whole  resources  of  our  Nation 
behind  him,  which  is  something  we  have 
not  done  in  Vietnam.  But  we  are  in  that 
situation  today. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to 
adopt  ^he  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  for  a 
question? 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield,  if  I 
have  any  time  left. 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  are  3.4  million  men 
under  arms.  A  10-percent  cut  would 
mean  a  reduction  of  340,000.  That  would 
still  leave  over  3  million  men  under 
arms,  of  whom  560,000  are  In  Vietnam. 
That  means  that  we  have  in  excess  of 
2  million  men  somewhere  else.  Even  if 
we  included  the  extra  250.000  men  who 
are  not  in  Vietnam  but  who  are  support- 
ing the  war  effort,  we  would  still  have  in 
the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps  well  in  excess  of  2  million  men.  So 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  this  would  not 
have  any  impact  on  the  national  secu- 
rity. Would  not  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I   think  the   Senator 
oversimplifies  the  problem.  We  are  en- 
gaged in  training  thousands  of  men.  It 
is  not  a  simple  job  to  train   a  man  to 
work   on    a    Polaris   submarine    or    an 
atomic-powered  attack  submarine.  It  is 
no  simple  job  to  train  men  to  maintain 
jet  airplanes.  It  takes  time.  Unfortu- 
nately, all  too  often,  as  soon  as  they  are 
trained  and  their  tour  of  enlistment  has 
ended,  they  leave  the  services  and  go 
into    private    employment    in    jobs    for 
which  they  have  been  trained.  In  many 
instances  they  are  in  great  demand  by 
private    employers    at    salaries    much 
greater  than  they  receive  In  the  service. 
While  it  is  true  that  we  have  about 
3.4  million  men  in  the  services,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  great  number  are 
required    for    noncombat    assignments 
such  as  maintenance,  training,  medical, 
communications,   construction,   and   lo- 
gistical support. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  should 
be  rejected  resoundingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  now  expired.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Permsylvanla. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Ellender]  Is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I    also    announce    that    the    Senator 
from  Alaska  I  Mr.  BartlettI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Bayh].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible  J,  the  Sen- 
ator  from   Maryland    (Mr.   Brewster], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chtjrch]. 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fxn.- 
BRiGHT],    the    Senator    from    Michigan 
I  Mr.  Hart  J,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  HartkeJ.  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona  TMr.  Hayden].  the  Senator  from 
South    Carolina    (Mr.    Hollings].    the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan], the  Senator  from  Missouri   [Mr. 
Long],    the    Senator    from    Mirmesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas  (Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator 
from   South   Dakota    (Mr.   McGovern], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Mon- 
roney],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Maine   (Mr. 
Muskie].   the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia    (Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut   (Mr.  Ribicoff],  the 
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Senator  from  Florida  FMr.  SmathersI. 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Stm- 
moTON],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
fMr.  TydingsI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborouch]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  fiirther  announce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellkkder],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr  Randolph!,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClxllanJ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
lettJ   would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  is  f>aired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Brewster]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Adcen].  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker  J. 
the  Senator  from  Utaii  [Mr.  Bennett], 
the  Senator  from  NeM^Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton  ] ,  the  Senator  f  ro^^lzona  ( Mr. 
Fannin],  the  Senator  frofflk California 
[Mr.  MtJRPHY]  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  iMrs.  Smith]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower] 
Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith  1,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  4, 
nays  62,  as  follows: 

[No.  306  Leg.  I 
TEAS— 4 
Proxmire  Toting,  Ohio 
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Mondale 

Montoya 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Prouty 

Rusaell 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

WUllams.  N  J. 

WUllama,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Holltngs 

Jordan,  N.c 

Long,  Mo. 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOovern 

Monroney 

Morse 

Murphy 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Smathers 

Smith 

Symington 

Tower 

Ty  dings 

Tar  borough 


So  Mr.  Clark's  amendment  (No.  1011) 
was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     987 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  987  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 


The  PRJESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  amendment  fNo. 
987).  as  follows; 

On  page  44,  between  Une«  21  and  22.  Insert 
the  following: 

"Src.  543.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated herein  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring,  modifying,  or  Improving  the 
surface-to-air  missiles  known  as  Hawk,  Nike- 
Hercules,  and  Bomarc."' 

On  page  44,  line  22.  strike  out  "Sec.  542" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •Sec  543". 

Mr.  CURTIS  and  other  Senators  re- 
quested the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  before  the 

Chair  rules  on  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I,  of  course,  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  yeas  and  nays,  but  many 
Senators  have  said  that  they  would  be 
vastly  inconvenienced  if  they  had  to  stay 
here  and  vote  on  a  number  of  amend- 
ments. The  temper  of  the  Senate  is  very 
clear  to  me.  Therefore.  I  do  not  propose 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  other 
six  amendments  which  I  intend  to  offer. 
However,  if  other  Senators  want  the 
yeas  and  nays,  I  have  no  objection.  I  was 
acting  largely  in  the  Interest  of  conven- 
ience of  Senators. 

I  wonder,  therefore,  if  there  would  be 
any  objection  to  a  unanimous-consent 
request  that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
understand  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  may  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  that  what 
I  have  said  is  tiiat  I  have  no  Intention 
to  burden  Senators.  The  temper  of  the 
Senate  is  ver>'  clear.  However,  if  other 
Senators  want  the  yeas  and  nays,  it  is  all 
right  with  me. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  all  right  with  me. 
I  do  not  object  to  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
Is  heard. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  amendments  voted  on  en  bloc. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Well,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  the  yeas  and  nays,  we  may  as  well 
have  them  voted  on  seriatim.  I  regret  this 
inconvenience,  but  it  is  not  my  doing. 
We  will  proceed  in  the  orderly  way.  Per- 
haps, if  each  time  I  indicate  that  I  do  not 
care  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  some  of  my 
colleagues  will  get  tired  of  demanding 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
save  some  $850  million  a  year  by  phasing 
out  air  defense  missiles  which  are  inef- 


fective and  have  been  shown  to  be  inef- 
fective in  combat,  and  deferring  heavy 
hardware  development  on  new  missiles. 
There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
these  missiles  of  ours  would  work  any 
better  in  combat  than  the  Soviet  missiles 
used  by  the  North  Vietnamese,  which  in 
the  May  6  issue  of  Aviation  Week  were 
stated  to  have  attained  a  kill  ratio  of  less 
than  1  percent. 

When  I  was  in  Vietnam  in  January  of 
this  year  I  was  told  by  our  Air  Force  gen- 
eral in  charge  of  our  command  over  there 
that  the  Sam  missile  was  really  quite  use- 
less and  that  the  effective  way  in  which 
air  defense  could  be  mounted  was  by 
antiaircraft  guns. 

The  number  of  American  aircraft  shot 
down  by  antiaircraft  guns  is  really  fan- 
tastically high,  and  clearly  proves  that 
guns  are  more  than  enough  for  a  good  air 
defense.  Our  own  antiaircraft  guns  are, 
in  my  judgment,  just  as  good  as  and 
probably  better  than  those  of  the  Rus- 
sians, and  I  think  this  is  the  technique 
we  should  rely  on. 

The  U.S.  missiles,  called  Hawk,  Nike- 
Hercules  and  Bomarc.  are  deployed  heav- 
ily around  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam,  Korea. 
Europe,  Alaska  and  the  continental  Unit- 
ed States.  Like  the  SAGE  system,  which 
we  discussed  yesterday,  their  perform- 
ance tests  have  been  so  unsatisfactory 
that  they  have  required  constant  pro- 
grams of  modification  and  improvement. 
And  as  we  all  know,  large  get-well  pro- 
grams are  always  a  symptom  of  a  basic 
blunder. 

I  suggest  that  these  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles can  be  dispensed  with  without  af- 
fecting in  any  way  the  security  of  our 
forces  or  our  national  security. 

The  Defense  Department,  needless  to 
say,  says  that  because  of  the  poor  per- 
formance of  the  surface-to-air  missiles 
used  by  the  North  Vietnamese,  the  United 
States  has  conducted  special  tests  and 
simulations  on  Nike-Hercules.  These  in- 
cluded displacements  prior  to  firing  as 
well  as  simulations  in  an  electronic  fir- 
ing environment.  These  special  tests  veri- 
fied previous  results  with  no  major  prob- 
lems encountered. 

Nevertheless,  contrary  to  the  claims  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  recent 
tests  of  our  air  defense  missiles  produced 
such  appalling  results  that  neither  the 
Army  nor  the  Navy  has  released  the  un- 
censored  raw  data  to  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  nevertheless,  both 
services  are  applying  maximum  pressure 
to  get  new  multibillion  dollar  missile  de- 
velopment programs  of  unprecedented 
complexity,  and,  in  my  judgment,  with 
no  utility. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  belabor  this  subject,  but  this  is 
one  of  the  most  drastic  amendments  I 
ever  saw.  It  would  prevent  us  from  hav- 
ing any  antiaircraft  defense  missiles  at 
all. 

The  Senator  says  these  weapons  are 
worthless.  It  so  happens  that  most  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth  do  not  think  the 
Hawk,  for  example,  is  worthless.  Many 
are  trying  to  procure  them.  Israel  tried 
for  years  to  procure  some  of  the  Hawk 
missiles,  and  I  intervened  and  did  my 
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poor  best  to  see  that  they  got  some  of 
the  Hawk  missiles.  They  think  they  are 
effective,  and  other  nations  do  as  well. 
As  to  the  Boniarc.  we  have  only  very 
few  of  them  left. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  paralyze  an  investment  of  moi-e 
than  $2  billion  which  we  have  made  in 
our  air  defense  missile  systems. 

I  can  see  no  reason  on  earth  for  strik- 
ing out  this,  comparatively  speaking, 
little  item  in  this  defense  bill,  of  $150 
million,  and  abandoning  our  effort  to 
maintain  air  defense  missiles  against  any 
potential  enemy. 

I  would  remind  the  Senate,  while  we 
are  talking  about  all  these  far-away 
things,  that  the  Soviets  have  available 
to  them  any  number  of  alrbases  only  90 
miles  off  our  shores,  in  Cuba.  I  think  it 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  say  we 
are  just  going  out  of  the  antiaircraft 
missile  business  altogether.  The  Senate 
voted  down  yesterday  the  effort  to  scut- 
tle the  SAGE  system,  and  this  is  certainly 
an  important  adjunct  of  that  system, 
and  is  a  very  vital  element  in  our  national 
defense  system  at  this  time. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  of  my  remaining  time  sis  I  may 
require. 

No  one  is  suggesting  that  we  go  out  of 
the  air  defense  business.  No  one  Is  sug- 
gesting we  should  get  out  of  the  anti- 
aircraft business.  In  fact,  I  believe  we 
ought  to  be  spending  more  money  on 
antiaircraft  weapons  than  we  are  to- 
day, because  experience  in  combat  in 
Vietnam  shows  that  antiaircraft  artillery 
is  of  the  highest  utility,  and  that  sur- 
face-to-air missiles,  on  the  contrary,  are 
entirely  ineffective. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  it  must  be 
recognized  that  when  we  make  a  ghastly 
mistake — and  we  have  made  a  ghastly 
mistake  in  putting  $2  billion  into  utterly 
ineffective  systems — we  ought  to  recog- 
nize it,  and  not  just  continue  with  fur- 
ther errors  and  further  mistakes.  Let  ms 
put  this  money  into  antiaircraft  artil- 
lery, and  not  into  these  surface-to-air 
missiles,  which  are  totally  ineffective. 
The  Senator  has  admitted  that  the 
Bomarc  is  not  any  good. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  said  we  had  moved 
on  to  the  Hawk,  which  is  a  more  effec- 
tive weapon  than  the  Bomarc.  There  is 
some  question  about  the  total  effective- 
ness of  the  Bomarc,  just  as  there  are 
questions  about  the  three  Navy  antiair- 
craft missiles,  the  Tartar,  the  Talos,  and 
the  Terrier.  We  have  spent  himdreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  on  those  weapons,  try- 
ing to  get  them  to  work.  I  am  not  sure 
they  will  work  today.  The  Navy  say  they 
will.  All  these  systems  have  been  rebuilt 
three  times. 

But  I  repeat  that  this  would  paralyze 
our  air  defense  missile  system,  because  if 
we  are  prevented  from  modernizing  and 
Improving  a  weapons  system  like  an 
antiaircraft  missile — we  Itad  bugs  In 
these  things  every  day;  If  we  cannot  Iron 
out  those  bugs,  we  render  ineffective  our 
entire  antiaircraft  missile  defense. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  established  be- 
yond peradventure  that  there  Is  still  an 


advantage  In  the  old  5 -Inch  antiaircraft 
artillery.  I  have  quarreled  with  the  Navy 
for  years  because  they  took  those  gims 
off  some  of  our  ships.  I  finally  got  them 
to  stop  It.  I  have  made  them  keep  some 
of  those  guns  In  Inventory  for  this  coim- 
try.  They  are  very  effective  against  a  low- 
flying  plEine. 

But  It  takes  a  missile  like  the  Hawk 
to  reach  high  altitude  aircraft.  Our  ar- 
tillery just  will  not  go  high  enough.  As 
I  recall.  It  goes  perhaps  a  mile,  or  some- 
thing between  5.000  and  6.000  feet. 

Let  me  point  out  that  if  the  Senator's 
amendment  were  adopted,  I  dq  not  think 
we  could  even  purchase  spare  parts  for 
these  missiles.  I  think  it  would  be  a  tragic 
mistake  for  us  just  to  say,  "Here  we  are, 
come  on,  bring  your  bombers,  knock  the 
life  out  of  us,  we  are  going  to  junk  our 
air  defense  missile  systems." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes.  If  I  have  that  much  time 
remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  just  want  the  Record  to 
be  perfectly  clear  that  despite  what  my 
good  friend  from  Georgia  has  said,  I  am 
not  suggesting  the  elimination  or  even 
the  cutting  back  of  antiaircraft  artillery. 
The  commander  of  our  Air  Force  In  Viet- 
nam told  me  last  January  that  the  anti- 
aircraft artillery  of  the  North  Vietna- 
mese, and,  indeed,  of  the  National  Libera- 
tion FYont  also,  was  the  most  effective 
weapon  against  our  airplanes.  He  said 
what  happens  Is  that  we  have  to  come  in 
and  dive  through  that  antiaircraft  bar- 
rage, and  this  is  a  very  dangerous  thing 
to  do,  and  many  of  our  planes  are  shot 
down.  While  we  fly  over  there  above  the 
level  at  which  antiaircraft  artillery  is  ef- 
fective, our  dive  bombers  are  always  sub- 
ject to  being  attacked  from  above  by  the 
Migs.  particularly  the  Mlg-21;  but  that 
is  the  way  to  defend:  you  employ  high- 
flying defense  combat  aircraft,  supported 
by  low-firing,  but  effective  up  to  about 
8,000  feet,  antiaircraft  guns.  But  these 
gimmicks  like  the  SAM,  which  the  Rus- 
sians have,  and  the  Bomarc.  which  we 
have,  are  just  ineffective,  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  admit  our  mistake  and  stop 
spending  money  for  them. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  in  that 
case  we  certainly  could  never  have  an 
effective  antiaircraft  missile,  because 
there  will  never  come  a  time  when  we 
will  be  able  to  build  a  perfect  antiair- 
craft missile  the  first  time  out.  That  is 
what  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
suggests.  There  will  always  be  defects  in 
them.  We  have  to  be  able  to  modify  and 
perfect  them,  if  we  are  ever  going  to  have 
effective  antiaircraft  systems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 

Senator   from   Georgia  yield  back  the 

remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.    THURMOND.  Mr.    President.    I 

should  like  to  have  about  2  minutes,  If 

the  Senator  has  it.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  5  minutes 
remaining. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  would  be  disastrous 
to  our  capability  to  defend  against 
enemy  aircraft.  The  more  sophisticated 
missiles  for  close-in  air  defense  are  only 
in  the  development  stages.  Our  failure 
to  maintain  and  improve  the  Hawk, 
Nike-Hercules  and  Bomarc  until  better 
missile  systems  are  in  the  hands  of  our 
troops  would  be  breaking  our  faith  with 
every  combat  troop  in  oxir  Armed  Forces. 
The  Sam-D  weapons  system  to  replace 
these  are  a  long  way  down  the  road.  The 
technology  only  is  at  hand.  Unforeseen 
problems  with  this  advanced  system  may 
be  encountered.  Meanwhile,  our  current 
close-in  air  defense  for  combat  troops 
and  in  the  United  States  would  become 
less  and  less  effective  without  sustained 
procurement,  modification  and  improve- 
ments. 

The  risk  Is  too  great.  Our  troops  are 
our  most  priceless  weapon.  The  Hawk 
and  Nike-Hercules  are  our  only  missile 
for  our  troops  against  mass,  low-flying 
enemy  planes.  These  weapons  must  not 
become  stagnant.  The  amendment  would 
be  an  invitation  to  annihilation  of  our 
troops  by  enemy  air  unless  we  maintain 
a  quality  Inventory  of  these  weapons. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
b£u;k  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett].  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church  1.  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightI.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke  1,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden  1,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGsl,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellanI,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovernI.  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Mon- 
roney], the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton], the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClellan],  and  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Alaska  [Mr.  BartlkttI  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  thla  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoRSBl  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aikkn],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett  J, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin),  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy  1,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  Smith)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr,  Tower)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin),  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Murphy),  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower),  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  4, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 


[No  307  Leg.) 

TEAS— 4 

aark 

Proxmtre 

Young.  Ohio 

Gruenlng 

NATS— 64 

Allott 

Hart 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Hatfield 

Morton 

Boggs 

Hlckenlooper 

Moss 

Biudlck 

HIII 

Mundt 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holland 

Pastore 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Cannon 

Inouye 

PeU 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Percy 

Case 

Javlts 

Prouty 

Cooper 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Russell 

Curtis 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Scott 

Dlrksen 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Domlnlck 

Lausche 

Spong 

Eastland 

Long.  La. 

Stennls 

Ervin 

Magnuaon 

Talmadge 

Pong 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Ooodell 

McOee 

WUllams.  N.J. 

Gore 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  Del. 

GrUBn 

Metcalf 

Young,  H  Dak 

Hansen 

Miller 

Harris 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTINQ- 

-33 

Aiken 

Fannln 

Murphy 

Baker 

Fulbrlght 

Muskle 
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So  Mr. 

Clark's  amendment  was  re- 

Jected. 

AMSNDMENT    NO.    994 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  994.  I  ask  that  aU  of 
It  following  the  sum  of  $7,108,600,000. 
on  line  6,  be  deleted,  and  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WIU  the 
Senator  repeat  his  modification,  so  that 
the  clerk  can  get  it  correctly? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  reading  of  the 
amendment  should  stop  on  line  6  after 
the  flgiu-e  "$7,108,600,000." 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  state  the  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  23.  after  line  23,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"LIMITATION  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TOR  RESEARCH. 
DWELOPMENT,    TEST,    AND    EVALUATION 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  title,  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  ap- 
propriations made  In  this  title  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  shall  not 
exceed  «7, 108,600,000." 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for 
30  seconds? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  simply  wish  to  remind  Senators  that 
all  time  on  this  amendment,  by  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  is  limited  to 
20  minutes,  and  time  on  the  remaining 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  limited  to  20  min- 
utes on  each  amendment.  So  if  Senators 
will  remain  in  the  Chamber,  I  believe  we 
can  expedite  the  business  and  make 
progress  more  rapidly. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  limit  funds 
appropriated  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  to  the  figure  for 
fiscal  1968.  This  would  save  $478,793,000. 
It  would  fix  the  research  and  develop- 
ment figure  in  this  bill  at  the  enormous 
sum  of  $7,108,600,000. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  if  we 
cannot  do  all  the  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  necessary  for  the 
security  of  this  coimtry  with  the  sum  of 
$7,108,600,000.  then  I  think  we  should  get 
somebody  else  working  on  our  research 
and  development. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  as  much  time  as  he  may 
desire  out  of  my  remaining  8  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  we  recall 
the  situation  that  confronted  us  when 
the  authorization  bill  went  through.  I 
believe  it  will  bring  this  amendment  into 
a  little  clearer  focus. 

At  that  time — I  draw  on  my  memory 
alone,  because  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  check  the  file — the  author- 
ization proposed  would  have  been  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  $750  million  over 
the  sum  appropriated  for  the  current 
year.  When  others  and  I  questioned  this. 
we  were  told  that  approximately  $250 
million  was  represented  by  a  bookkeep- 
ing adjustment,  so  that  actually  the 
authorization  proposed  is  an  increase. 
The  true  increase  was  in  the  amount  of 
about  $500  million. 

An  effort  was  made  at  that  point  to 
reduce  the  authorization  to  the  existing 
appropriation  plus  the  roughly  $500  bil- 
lion. That  effort  failed. 

Of  course,  in  connection  with  the  de- 
bate it  was  suggested  that  the  appro- 
priate time  to  effect  a  reduction  in  the 


research  and  development  money  would 
be  when  we  got  to  the  appropriation 
stage.  Now  we  are  here. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
with  the  overriding  concern  by  so  many 
that  we  reduce  Federal  spending,  when 
we  realize  that  when  we  talk  about  re- 
ducing military  spending  we  are  always 
fearful  lest  we  jeopardize  the  security  of 
men  in  the  field,  if  there  is  any  place 
where  holding  the  line  on  military  spend- 
ing can  be  accomplished  without  jeop- 
ardy to  the  men  in  the  field,  it  would 
be  in  the  area  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Surely,  as  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  pointed  out,  spending  in 
excess  of  $7  billion  a  year  for  research 
and  development  should  obtain  for  us 
all  the  research  and  all  the  development 
which  would  be  necessary  in  the  next  12 
months  for  our  survival  and  security. 
If  a  choice  is  to  be  made  with  respect  to 
our  research  efforts,  restricting  search- 
and-destroy  operations  in  the  field,  or 
school  lunches — and  that  is  part  of  the 
problem  we  confront  when  we  talk  about 
$70  billion  for  military  spending— I  think 
a  confident  judgment  can  be  made,  a 
rather  sound  position  can  be  taken,  that 
there  is  nothing  imprudent,  indeed  there 
is  much  to  recommend  our  holding  the 
line  in  existing  expenditure  levels  for 
research  and  development. 

Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  those 
who  are  concerned,  as  all  of  us  are,  by 
the  national  security  and  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, and  responding  adequately  to 
domestic  needs,  will  support  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  whose  amendment 
is  pending. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  the 
first  to  admit  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
defend  large  appropriations  for  research 
and  development.  In  a  way,  it  is  a  some- 
what nebulous  thing.  People  are  work- 
ing with  many  different  ideas  on  many 
different  projects.  Some  of  the  projects 
turn  out  well  and  are  valuable,  and  in 
many  cases  we  get  no  results  whatever. 
However,  without  any  research  and  de- 
velopment we  would  fall  hopelessly  be- 
hind other  modern  nations  on  the  earth, 
and  indeed,  the  Chinese  would  have  to  be 
included  in  modem  nations  because  they 
have  a  very  large  program  in  research 
and  development. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  revolutions  in  the 
weapons  systems  on  this  earth,  even  since 
World  War  II,  which  have  come  out 
of  research  and  development,  and  it  is 
unknown  whether  a  broadside  sunend- 
ment  such  as  this  one  would  be  hitting 
one  of  those  projects.  We  have  the  Po- 
laris submarine,  we  have  the  nuclear 
propulsion  surface  ships,  we  have  the 
work  done  on  the  laser  and  the  laser 
beam. 

There  are  some  Senators  here  who 
have  relatives  or  friends  in  Vietnam.  We 
have  developed  through  research  and  de- 
velopment new  techniques  and  drugs  for 
the  treatment  of  bums  that  are  accom- 
plishing miracles  compared  to  what  the 
medical  profession  knew  about  treatment 
of  bums  only  2  or  3  years  ago. 
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In  addition  to  that,  In  Vietnam  we  en- 
countered an  entirely  new  and  different 
type  malaria.  We  had  never  known  of  it 
before.  We  thought  we  had  cures  for  ma- 
laria, cures  that  we  had  used  in  World 
War  n.  However,  those  cures  were  total- 
ly ineffective  against  this  highland  ma- 
laria that  was  encountered  in  Vietnam. 
We  developed  new  drugs,  and  they  proved 
very  effective  for  this  new  type  malaria. 
No  one  knows  what  the  next  problems 
will  be.  The  amendment  might  hit  some- 
thing of  that  type.  The  amendment 
might  save  a  few  dollars  but  projects 
such  as  those  I  have  mentioned  would 
suffer. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  every  research 
and  development  program  does  not  pan 
out.  I  do  not  believe  that  reasonable  peo- 
ple expect  all  research  and  development 
to  succeed,  but  it  is  absolutely  essential 
in  today's  world  that  we  maintain  a 
wholly  adequate  research  and  develop- 
ment program. 

Mr.  President,  you  do  not  get  the  great 
scientists  from  educational  institutions 
and  elsewhere  for  nothing.  They  are  hu- 
man beings.  They  are  patriotic,  but  they 
are  not  willing  to  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment for  nothing,  and  their  services  have 
to  be  paid  for. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  that  we  have  already  cut  ap- 
proximately $420  million  from  the 
research  and  development  appropria- 
tions. We  reduced  the  budget  requests  by 
about  $420  million.  That  was  done  with 
fear,  trembling,  trepidation,  and  after 
long  consideration.  Now,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  say  we  can  cut  another 
half  bUlion  dollars  without  in  anywise 
impairing  the  program. 

Before  we  concluded  our  hearings  I 
heard  that  an  amendment  would  be  of- 
fered providing  for  further  reductions 
in  these  appropriations.  I  asked  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  on  September  18,  the 
last  day  of  the  hearings,  for  his  opinion 
and  the  effect  of  a  $1  billion  reduction  in 
the  Department's  planned  research  and 
development  program  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
He  replied: 

I  want  to  make  a  point  which  I  think  is  a 
valid  one,  that  If  we  were  to  stop  our  R&D 
now,  I  think  very  likely  5  years  from  now 
we  would  have  lost  our  national  security.  I 
think  It  would  be  wise  for  the  record  to  show 
that. 

Also  If  you  look  back  at  what  our  R&D 
has  produced  you  will  find  that  the  weapons 
and  equipment  on  which  we  depend  for  na- 
tional security  now  were  perhaps  not  known 
to  us  a  certain  number  of  years  ago. 

And  then  the  Secretary  went  on  to 
state: 

If  It  were  left  up  to  me  and  I  were  told 
that  we  had  to  take  away  another  $1  billion 
some  place,  I  would  go  searching  for  It  in 
some  other  part  of  the  Defense  program  than 
to  take  It  out  of  R&D,  as  much  as  I  would 
hate  to  do  It. 

I  addressed  the  same  question  to 
General  Wheeler  and  he  replied  that  he 
agreed  with  the  Secretary.  I  quote  di- 
rectly from  his  statement: 

As  he  says,  the  weapons  that  we  have  today 
are  not  the  weapons  that  are  going  to  be  re- 
quired to  defend  this  nation  In  the  future. 


Dr.  John  Foster,  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Research  and  En- 
gineering, also  testified.  I  will  say  paren- 
thetically that  when  he  was  with  the  Llv- 
ermore  Laboratory  he  was  in  high  regard. 
Now  that  he  has  gone  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  he  has  apparently  lost 
his  standing  as  a  scientist,  but  I  still 
believe  in  him  whether  anyone  else  does 
or  not.  He  said: 

I  believe  they  [Russia)  are  much  too  close 
behind  us.  Now,  If  at  this  time  one  con- 
siders cutting  the  U.S.  research  and  develop- 
ment budget  by  $X  billion,  I  can  assure  you 
that  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  make 
drastic  reductions  or  delays  In  some  of  the 
most  major  programs;  In  the  M.IJl.V.  pro- 
gram. 

Let  me  say  that  MIRV  is  a  vitally  im- 
portant program  and  the  success  of  our 
new  missiles  will  largely  depend  on  that 
program.  Dr.  Foster  went  on  to  say: 

SRAM  missiles  for  the  B-52.  the  super- 
hard  silo  program  for  resltlng  the  Minute- 
man  The  aircraft  program,  the  fighters  for 
the  Air  Pore  and  the  Navy,  the  attack  sub- 
marines where  major  Improvements  are 
needed  urgently,  the  aircraft  that  we  hope 
to  start  for  ASW  work,  the  Army  and  Navy 
defense  of  high  value  points  against  air- 
craft, the  air  defense  system   [  deleted  ]. 

And  he  went  into  one  that  is  very  high- 
ly classified,  and  concluded  by  saying: 

All  of  these  are  being  placed  by  the  avaU- 
able  dollar. 


This  is  not  money  merely  to  develop 
methods  to  go  out  and  kill  people  by 
the  millions.  It  will  give  us  a  superiority 
which  will  enable  us  to  maintain  the 
peace.  I  could  go  into  a  number  of  other 
items  under  research  which  could  be 
affected  adversely,  but  I  shall  not  do  so. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Georgia 

yield?  .  ,^ 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  I  have  remaining  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
that  his  time  now  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  during  the  past  50  years,  the 
world  has  advanced  further,  when  it 
comes  to  airplanes,  missiles,  electronics, 
improvements  in  automobiles,  and  in  al- 
most every  other  way  that  we  can  think 
of,  than  in  the  thousand  years  that 
went  before  us. 

Most  of  that  has  come  about  as  a 
result  of  research  and  development.  As 
I  see  it,  the  sole  reason  why  Germany 
began  World  War  II  with  such  superi- 
ority in  weapons  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  due  to  her  research  and  development 
programs. 

The  only  reason  that  Russia  now  has 
advanced  as  far  as  she  has,  is  due  to  the 
vast  amount  of  money  she  has  spent  on 
research  and  development. 

It  is  outstandingly  clear  that  over  the 
past  20  years  the  Soviet  Union  has  had 
a  constant,  well  planned,  and  fully  im- 


plemented program  for  the  development 
of  all  types  of  armament  and  the  tech- 
nology on  which  they  must  be  based.  We 
can  no  longer  assume  that  the  Russians 
have  made  some  lucky  decisions.  We 
must  consider  that  they  are  extremely 
sm&rt 

I  believe  that  current  information 
would  Indicate  that  Russia  has  surpassed 
us  in  technology  as  well  as  the  develop- 
ment of  scientists  and  engineers,  and 
that  her  national  budget  for  defense,  as 
well  as  we  can  deduce,  probably  buys  by 
far  more  man-hours  per  year  than  does 
ours. 

Mr.  President.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell), that  our  greatest  assurance  of 
peace  in  the  future  is  that  we  at  least 
keep  abreast  of  Russia  in  military 
strength. 

The  minute  we  slip  behind  the  Rus- 
sians, they  will  take  advantage  of  us, 
and  there  will  be  another  war,  or  else  we 
will  suffer  humiliation,  embarrassment, 
and  blackmail. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  And  enslavement. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  agree. 
Mr.    THURMOND.    Mr.    President,    I 

cannot  imagine 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  2  minutes 
on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  South 

Carolina.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not imagine  a  more  dangerous  amend- 
ment that  could  be  offered  than  this  one. 
The  guns,  the  weapons,  and  the  equip- 
ment we  have  today  are  the  result  of 
research  and  development  that  took  place 
5  years,  8  years,  10  years,  and  as  long  as 
12  years  ago. 
The  very  fact  that  we  won  World  War 

II  was  because  Germany  did  not  beat  us 
in  developing  an  atomic  bomb. 

We  must  stay  ahead  of  the  Commu- 
nists in  the  development  of  weapons, 
power,  and  strength  in  our  military  es- 
tablishment. We  cannot  do  that  unless 
we  engage  in  adequate  research  and  de- 
velopment, which  are  so  essential  to  stay- 
ing ahead  of  the  Russians, 

Mr,  President,  I  hope  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

All  I  can  say  to  my  good  friends  from 
Georgia,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Car- 
olina is  that  if  $7,108,600,000  was  enough 
for  research  and  development  in  1968,  it 
should  be  enough  for  1969.  If  it  is  not,  the 
additional  expenditure,  which  would  run 
this  enormous  total  up  to  the  sum  of 
$7,586,000,000,  is  not  going  to  save  the 
country,  as  the  Senator  suggests. 

If,  as  my  good  friend  from  Georgia 
says,  this  appropriation  is  for  peace,  then 
I  do  not  want  the  "cold  warriors"  at  the 
Pentagon  spending  it.  I  should  like  to  see 
it  spent  by  persons  engaged  in  research 
and  development  for  peace.  We  will  never 
get  it  spent  for  peace  if  we  leave  it  to  the 
Department  of  Defense.  It  is  not  a  fact 
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that  we  need,  and  I  do  not  believe  we 
need,  the  enormous  research  and  devel- 
opment program  to  protect  the  country, 
when  we  have  all  waste — open,  notori- 
ous, conspicuous,  demonstrable  waste — 
which  Is  Involved  in  our  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  to  which  I  object. 
I  believe  that  when  we  put  a  tight  rein 
on  the  "cold  warriors"  over  at  the  Penta- 
gon and  hold  them  down  to  the  enormous 
sum  we  gave  them  last  year,  we  will  b« 
doing  complete  justice  to  our  national 
security,  and  we  will  be  saving  the  tax- 
payers some  money  which  can  go  to- 
ward defending  the  integrity  of  the  dol- 
lar and  to  some  of  our  already  badly  cur- 
tailed domestic  programs. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

On  thU  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  becR-ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender),  Is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  BartlettI.  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh].  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible  1.  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Brewster),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church! .  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [  Mr.  Hartke  1 .  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNCs],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy  1.  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellanI,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERNl.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRONEY],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  MoRSEl,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsm  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph). 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  ( Mr.  Ribi- 
coFFl,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington  1 .  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Williams),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  YarboroughI  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
IMr.  Ellender),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  Barrett]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Morse]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph).  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett). 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 


Fannin),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  MtTRPHYl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  Smith)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Cooper]  are  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin),  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Mitrphy).  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  ( Mrs.  Smith)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  13, 
nays  54,  as  follows : 
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XEAS— 13 

Brooke 

JavlU 

ProxmLre 

CSM 

Mansfield 

Ty  dings 

Cl«rk 

Mclntyre 

Young,  Ohio 

Oruening 

Mondale 

Hart 

PeU 

NAYS— 54 

AlJott 

Hansen 

Montoya 

Anderaoa 

Harris 

Morton 

Bogga 

Hatfield 

Moaa 

Burdlck 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hill 

Paatore 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Holland 

Pearson 

Cannon 

Hniska 

Percy 

Carlson 

Inouye 

Prouty 

Curtis 

Jackson 

Russell 

Diitten 

Jordan.  N.C 

Scott 

Dodd 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smathers 

Dommick 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

EaKtland 

Lauacbe 

Spong 

Ervla 

Long,  La. 

Stennls 

Pong 

Magnuaon 

Talmadge 

Ooodell 

McOee 

Thurmond 

Core 

Metcalf 

Williams.  Del 

Qrtffln 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

NOT  VOTINO — 33 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Morse 

Baker 

Fulbright 

Murphy 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Nelson 

Bennett 

HolUngs 

Randolph 

Bible 

Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

Brewster 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Church 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Tower 

Cotton 

McOovern 

Williams.  N.J. 

Ellender 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

So  Mr.  Clark's  amendment  iNo.  994) 
was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    980 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  990  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  line  14,  add  a  new  sentence 
as  follows:  '•None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
herein  shall  be  used  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  antisubmarine  warfare  air- 
craft carriers." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  refuse 
to  yield  for  a  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  the  floor,  and  I  in- 
tend to  keep  It. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  why  I  re- 
fused to  yield  is  that  I  intend  to  with- 
draw the  amendment  before  the  time 
comes  for  voting  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  deals 
with  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
antisubmarine  warfare  carriers.  It  is  not 
unlike  other  amendments  already  ex- 
plained in  the  Record. 


The  amendment  would  save  $400  mil- 
lion. It  is  in  the  same  general  category 
as  amendments  dealing  with  antisubma- 
rine carrier  forces,  which  would  save 
$400  million;  with  attack  carrier  forces, 
which  would  save  $360  million;  with  am- 
phibious forces,  where  the  saving  is  al- 
ready set  forth  in  the  material  I  placed 
in  the  Record  yesterday;  and  with  the 
manned  orbiting  laboratory,  which  would 
save  $515  million. 

These  amendments  were  all  explained 
in  the  material  I  placed  In  the  Record 
yesterday. 

It  is  clear  that  the  temper  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  such  that  they  have  no  chance  of 
success.  This  I  very  much  regret,  because, 
in  my  opinion,  the  action  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  taken  on  these  amendments  is 
going  to  cause  a  grave  threat  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  dollar  and  will  also  mean 
the  further  cutback  of  essential  domes- 
tic programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  following  Items,  which 
would  seem  to  Indicate  that  the  small 
minority  In  the  Senate  which  has  been 
supporting  my  amendments  is  correct, 
and  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
which  has  rejected  them  Is  Incorrect: 

An  editorial  entitled  "How  Much  De- 
fense Fat?"  published  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Evening  Bulletin  of  Wednesday. 
September  25,  1968. 

An  editorial  entitled  "Guns  and  Bread  ' 
published  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
of  Wednesday,  September  25.  1968. 

An  article  entitled  "Billions  for  De- 
fense To  Set  Off  New  War,"  written  by 
David  Hoffman  and  Thomas  O'Toole, 
and  published  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer of  May  21,  1968. 

An  article  entitled  "Much  of  Penta- 
gon's $45  Billion  Spending  Buys  Noth- 
ing," written  by  Donald  M.  Rothberg  and 
Joan  Heller,  and  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Tuesday.  September  3. 
1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom    the    Philadelphia    Evening    Bulletin, 

Sept.   25,    1968] 

How  Much  Detensc  Pat? 

In  time  of  war  the  defense  budget  tends 
to  acquire  a  special  Invulnerability;  an  emo- 
tional shield  Is  thrown  up  In  front  of  it.  But 
this  time  of  war,  with  Congress  scrounging 
the  bottoms  of  its  barrels  to  meet  the  tS 
billion  budget  cut.  Is  different 

The  closer  look  is  altogether  healthy  be- 
cause it  Is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
that  the  defense  budget  can  be  substantially 
trimmed  without  endangering  the  lives  of 
American  servicemen  or  altering  the  kind  of 
war  the  Administration  wants  to  fight. 

The  Administration  went  to  Congress 
for  $77  billion  for  defense.  The  House  this 
month  knocked  that  down  by  84  8  billion. 
The  bin  before  the  Senate  cuts  It  by  another 
•350  million  and  now  Sen.  Clark  has  offered 
a  series  of  amendments  shortening  It  by 
more  than  (5  billion  more. 

The  senator  bases  his  proposals  almost  en- 
tirely on  a  June  report  of  Congressional 
Quarterly,  the  private  but  widely  respected 
Journal  on  government  affairs.  That  report 
quoted  unidentified  experts  In  and  out  of  the 
Defense  Department  as  saying  that  810.8 
billion  of  "fat"  could  be  sliced  off  the  budget 
and,  far  from  Impairing  the  defense  effort, 
would  help  It.  Their  sources.  CQ  said,  sug- 
gested nine  specific  areas  for  cuts,  including 
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the  til  billion  antlballlstlc  missile  system 
and  M.2  billion  In  manpower. 

The  political  perils  of  budget  cutting  are 
evident  In  Sen.  Clark's  proposal  on  hell- 
copters.  He  says  that  a  "goof"  In  framing  an 
amendment  resulted  In  a  proposal  that  would 
have  cut  back  production  of  Chinook  hell- 
copters  at  the  Boeing  Vertol  plant  at  Morton. 
OQ's  sources  proposed  a  reduction  only  to 
attrition  levels  and  Sen.  Clark  revised  his 
amendment  to  conform,  but  not  until  a  storm 
had  broken  at  Vertol. 

Sen.  Clark's  chances  of  getting  his  amend 
ments  passed  is  considered  remote.  When 
Rep.  William  Ryan  proposea  the  same  thing 
in  the  House,  he  lost  by  a  7-68  vote.  But  the 
critical  comment  Ryan's  amendment  drew 
seemed  unsatisfying,  even  though  no  one 
would  suggest  "buying"  any  defense  cut 
package  as  Is  without  close  examination,  and 
especially  not  In  today's  troubled  Interna- 
tional climate. 

House  Appropriations  Committee  chairman 
George  Mahon  said  the  cuts  Rep.  Ryan  pro- 
posed were  not  based  on  hundreds  of  hours 
of  testimony,  as  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations were.  Rep.  Wayne  Hays  said  CQ 
does  not  have  access  to  any  more  Informa- 
tion than  a  'weekly  gazette  In  any  small 
town." 

TTiat,  of  course,  is  nonsense.  What  Is  called 
Into  question  Is  the  committee  method  of 
examining  the  defense  budget.  Clearly  there 
are  informed  dissidents  who  have  reasons 
that  should  be  listened  to  for  believing  that 
almost  ISTc  of  the  budget  request  Is  better 
left  unspent. 

In  this  time  of  mandatory  budget  cutting, 
the  defense  spenders'  arguments  would  be 
on  sounder  ground  If  they  gave  documented 
answers  to  Messrs.  Clark  and  Ryan  rather 
than  dismissing  them  out  of  hand. 

I  Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  Sept.  25. 
1968) 
Guns  and  Bread 
No  less  a  personage  than  Republican  Presi- 
dential candidate  Richard  M.  Nixon  has  de- 
clared that  It  would  be  "Irresponsible  and 
potentially  dangerous"  for  the  Administra- 
tion to  consider  cuts  in  the  defense  budget. 
Despite  Mr.  Nixon's  Implication  that  the 
defense  budget  is  beyond  criticism,  this  is 
precisely  what  Senator  Joseph  8.  Clark. 
Pennsylvania  Democrat.  Is  undertaking. 
Senator  Clark  Is  calling  for  drastic  reduc- 
tions m  the  $71.9  billion  defense  appropria- 
tions bill,  the  largest  single  spending  bill 
ever  presented  to  the  Senate. 

Senator  Clark  Is  convinced  that  massive 
military  expenditures  are  destroying  the 
U.S.  economy,  crucial  federal  programs  and 
the  social  fabric.  Accordingly,  he  has  pro- 
posed a  series  of  amendments  to  the  defense 
appropriations  bill  which  he  believes  will 
cut  more  than  $10  billion  dollars  of  "fat" 
out  of  the  defense  budget. 

Senator  Clark  insists  that  only  logistical 
elements  and  weapons  systems  of  doubtful 
combat  effectiveness  would  be  cut  back. 
Military  sources  themselves  have  suggested 
that  an  intensive  probe  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices would  reveal  millions.  If  not  billions, 
of  possible  savings.  Senator  Clark  has  fo- 
cussed  on  what  he  considers  to  be  outstand- 
ing examples  of  waste  and  Inefficiency  in 
military  spending.  His  proposed  amendments 
would : 

Halt  deployment  of  the  costly  and  futile 
antlballlstlc  missile  system  (ABM). 

Reduce  funds  for  the  questionable  bomber 
defense  system. 

Eliminate  the  Air  Porce's  Manned  Orbit- 
ing Laboratory   (MOD. 

Curtail  purchase  of  Bomarc,  Hawk  and 
Nike-Hercules   anti-aircraft   missiles. 

Cut  back  the  purchase  of  helicopters. 

Reduce  the  Navy's  antl-submarlne-war- 
fare  aircraft  carrier  program. 

Stop  the  purchase  of  any  more  amphibious 
assault  ships. 


Establish  a  celling  of  $7.1  billion  for  Pen- 
tagon research  and  development. 

Senator  Clark  has  emphasized  that  none 
of  the  proposed  cute  would  weaken  the  na- 
tion's defense  posture.  "What  I  am  arguing 
against  Is  a  bloated  mlUtary  budget  which 
has  thrown  our  sense  of  national  priority 
Into  utter  disarray."  he  affirms.  He  but- 
tressed his  case  by  listing  324  Pennsylvania 
federal  projects  which  have  not  been  Im- 
plemented for  lack  of  federal  funds.  The 
choice  Is  no  longer  between  guns  and  butter, 
but  between  guns  and  bread.  Senator  Clark 
has  taken  a  calculated  risk  in  proposing 
military  cuts  when  the  nation  is  Involved  in 
a  bitter  foreign  war.  His  determination  to 
restore  a  sense  of  prlorltes  should  redound 
to  his  credit  whatever  its  effect  on  his 
political  fortunes. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 

Apr.  21,  1968] 

Bn.LioNS  FOB  Defense  To  Set  Off  New  War 

(By  David  Hoffman  and  Thomas  O'Toole) 

Washington. — Only  80  days  after  he  took 

office.    Defense    Secretary    Clark    Clifford    is 

agonized  over  the  highest  military  budget 

request  In  post-Second  World  War  Pentagon 

history. 

Despite  the  peace  talks  in  Parts  and  con- 
gressional pressure  to  curb  spending  of  all 
kinds,  the  Pentagons  tentative  fiscal  1970 
budget  stands  now  at  8102  billion. 

While  that  is  only  $1  billion  more  than 
the  services  asked  former  Defense  .Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara  to  present  to  Congress 
for  fiscal  1969,  it  dwarfs  the  $79.1  billion 
which  he  actually  recommended — a  request 
that  even  now  is  being  hotly  debated  by  a 
cost-conscious  Congress. 

As  the  first  defense  budget  in  eight  years 
that  will  not  be  passed  on  by  McNamara,  the 
1970  spending  proposal  promises  to  turn  the 
Pentagon  into  a  battlefield  in  which  the 
civilian  leaders  once  again  fight  with  the 
generals  for  control  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment. 

"It  started  the  day  McNamara  left  office." 
confides  one  Pentagon  civilian.  "His  chair 
wasn't  even  cold  before  the  generals  trotted 
out  every  expensive  idea  they'd  ever  had  that 
he  didn't  like." 

To  be  sure,  the  fiscal  1970  defense  budget 
won't  even  reach  the  White  House  before 
this  fall,  but  as  it  stands  now  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force  are  asking  Clifford  for 
$28  billion  just  to  wage  the  war  still  going 
on  in  Vietnam,  up  from  the  $26  billion 
they're  spending  in  fiscal  1969. 

Most  of  the  projects  (more  than  $73  bil- 
lion worth)  have  little  if  anything  to  do 
with  Vietnam.  Instead,  they  read  like  a  Sears 
catalogue  of  weapons  for  the  1970s  and  1980s, 
such  as  a  $6  billion,  2000  mlle-an-hour  inter- 
ceptor and  an  $8  billion  bomber  fleet  to  re- 
place the  Strategic  Air  Command's  force  of 
281  aging  B-52'8. 

Virtually  all  of  these  multi-mllllon-doUar 
weapons  systems  were  turned  down  or  de- 
layed by  McNamara  at  one  time  or  another. 

Take  the  Mach  2  Interceptor,  which  flew 
experimentally  as  the  A-ll  and  now  goes 
under  the  name  of  F-12.  A  year  ago,  the  Air 
Force  went  to  McNamara  with  a  request  for 
$170  million  to  start  production  of  the  F-12, 
a  request  he  turned  down  flat. 

"We've  tested  the  F-12  with  two  alter- 
native forces  against  the  expected  Soviet 
bomber  threat,"  McNamara  said  at  the  time, 
"and  the  F-12  ranked  third  In  performance." 

Will  Clifford  be  that  tough?  Will  he  Insist 
(like  McNamara)  that  weapons  undergo  long 
"contract  definition"  and  "cost  effectiveness" 
studies  before  purchase?  Can  he  resist  the 
heat  that  service  chiefs,  the  defense  indus- 
tries and  their  allies  on  Capitol  Hill  are  sure 
to  generate? 

Such  questions  can  only  be  answered  early 
next  year,  when  the  fiscal  1970  budget  moves 
out  of  Clifford's  office  and  on  to  the  Con- 
gress. In  the  meantime,  Clifford  Is  confronted 
with  a  massive  pruning  job,  one  the  next 


President    inherits    to    either    condemn    or 
defend. 

Not  only  must  Clifford  stop,  stretch  and 
shelve  pet  projects  championed  by  the  gen- 
erals (but  never  by  McNamara),  he  also 
might  have  to  trim  or  kill  projects  indorsed 
by  his  predecessor. 

Among  the  most  costly,  least  urgent  and 
(hence)   most  vulnerable,  are  these: 

Advanced  Manned  Strategic  Aircraft 
(AMSA)  :  McNamara  saw  no  reason  to  rush 
this  $8  billion  program,  which  would  replace 
the  B-52.  "The  threat  (from  the  Soviet 
Union)  would  have  to  be  much  larger  tnan 
now  projected,"  he  told  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  earlier  this  year.  AMSA 
future:  Stretchout  spending  of  $20  million 
to  $30  million  a  year.  No  production  lines. 
The  F-12  Interceptor:  McNamara's  view 
was  seconded  by  Air  Force  Secretary  Harold 
Brown  who  cautioned  against  overspending 
on  antlbomber  defenses.  Outlook:  No  pro- 
duction lines. 

Nuclear  Powered  Attack  Carriers  (CVANS) : 
McNamara  planned  four,  one  of  which  (the 
Kennedy)  is  soon  to  be  commissioned  and  a 
second  (the  Nlmitz)  is  under  construction. 
Total  cost:  About  $2.5  billion.  Program  fu- 
ture: Nlmitz  will  be  built  despite  30  per- 
cent cost  Increase  in  one  year;  If  costs  con- 
tinue to  rise,  construction  of  the  two  addi- 
tional carriers  could  be  stretched  out. 

FX  and  VFAX,  Air  Force  and  Navy  versions 
of  an  advanced  fighter  aircraft:  McNamara 
had  both  planes  In  the  study  stage,  where 
Clifford  Is  likely  to  keep  them. 

AX,  an  advanced  Air  Force  attack  plane 
which  McNamara  cut  from  $75  million  to  $2.5 
million  in  fiscal  1969:  Same  level  of  funding 
likely  for  fiscal  1970. 

Deep  Submergence  Systems  Project 
(DSSP) :  Includes  several  vessels — such  as 
a  deep  submergence  search  vehicle  (DSSV) 
and  two  deep  submergence  rescue  vehicles 
(DSRV),  one  of  which  Is  to  be  a  nuclear- 
powered.  Costs  of  this  $1  billion  Navy  pro- 
gram are  understood  to  have  tripled  in  the 
past  year,  which  makes  the  entire  project 
susceptible  to  stretchout. 

Nuclear  submarines:  McNamara  recom- 
mended ending  procurement  of  nuclear  .it- 
tack  subs  with  delivery  of  the  60th  "first 
class"  boat  In  1970.  No  new  Polaris-type  subs 
beyond  the  41  now  at  sea  are  sought.  Future: 
Key  Congressmen  and  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rlck- 
over  are  pressing  for  a  follow-on  sub.  Mean- 
while, costs  have  risen  60  percent. 

Before  the  fiscal  1970  defense  budget 
reaches  Capitol  Hill,  the  mood  and  political 
complexion  of  Congress  will  be  changed  by 
national  elections.  But  If  the  past  Is  prelude, 
the  1970  budget  is  in  for  a  frigid  reception 
if  it  recommends  another  $80  billion  year 
of  military  spending. 

With  Increasing  fervor,  highly  respected 
Senators  and  Congressmen  are  questioning 
the  need  and  underlying  priorities  of  long- 
range  multl-bllllon-doUar  Pentagon  pro- 
grams. 

At  least  three  of  these  projects  may  fall  or 
be  cut  when  fiscal  1969  defense  appropria- 
tions come  up  on  the  Senate  fioor.  They  are: 
Fast  Deployment  Logistics  Ships  (FDLS)  : 
McNamara  sought  30  FDLs  by  1972,  which  he 
would  have  used  as  floating  warehouses  to 
rush  arms  to  global  troublespots.  But  many 
Congressmen  feel  an  FDL  fleet  might  embroil 
the  nation  In  new  Vletnams;  at  the  same 
time,  FDL  costs  are  climbing,  now  total  more 
than  SI. 2  billion. 

Antlballlstlc  missile  (.\BM)  :  McNamara 
was  at  his  least  persuasive  supporting  the  $5 
billion  China-oriented  ABM,  a  point  long 
ago  seized  on  by  ABM  critics.  The  Senate 
voted  only  31-28  last  month  to  authorize 
ABM  spending  and  if  anything  gets  Presi- 
dential candidates  Sens.  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
and  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  (both  anti-ABM) 
back  Into  town  It  will  be  the  expected  Senate 
Floor  fight  over  ABM  appropriations. 

Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory  (MOL)  :  The 
program  most  likely  tc  be  stretched  out.  If 
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not  thla  year  then  next.  Some  fuu  waa  made 
over  the  $600  million  authorization  for  flacal 
1969,  but  since  thla  la  the  MOL'a  largest  oon> 
structlon  year  the  Congreaa  probably  won't 
hurt  It  much.  Nonethelesa,  many  Congreaa- 
men  have  begun  to  wonder  whether  MOL 
duplicates  NASA's  ApoUo  applications  pro- 
gram, the  civilian  counterpart  to  MOL  In 
the  19708. 

Clark  Clifford  may  well  find  himself  In  a 
vise  that  McNamara  never  had  to  contend 
with :  Between  the  senior  chairmen  of  hawk- 
ish committees  who  want  to  go  right  on 
spending  more  billions  for  defense,  and  that 
growing  body  of  lawmakers  who  would  chan- 
nel a  portion  of  the  defense  budget  Into  wel- 
fare, education  and   urban  renewal. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  3,  1968) 
Much    of    Pentagon's  845    Billion    Spknd- 

iNo   Buys  Nothing 
(By  Donald  M.  Rothberg  and  Joan  Heller) 

The  Defense  Department's  $45  bllUon-a- 
year  procurement  budget  pays  for  a  vast  ar- 
ray of  hardware  and  services,  but  a  sizable 
portion  of  It  buys  nothing. 

It's  swallowed  up  by  duplication,  by  hu- 
man error  and  by  faulty  management — some 
of  It  Inevitable  In  an  organization  the  size 
of  the  Baatagon.  where  5500  people  are  In- 
volved la-mlUtary  procurement  alone. 

Whatever  the  cause,  this  loss — never  pre- 
cisely calculated — could  well  run  Into  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  A  study  of  Ave  major  areas 
of  procurement  found  that: 

Defense  officials  emphasize  that  price  com- 
petition reduces  costs  by  an  average  of  25 
per  cent.  But  In  most  years  no  more  than  14 
per  cent  of  Pentagon  buying  Is  based  on 
competitive  bidding. 

The  Defense  Department  owns  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  Industrial  equipment.  Much 
of  It  Is  unneeded.  according  to  the  U.S.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  which  says  the  De- 
partment exerts  no  effective  control  over  Its 
use. 

Last  year,  the  Pentagon  lost  8160  million, 
according  to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, by  acquiring  new  computer  equip- 
ment even  as  computers  It  alreadv  owned  or 
leased  stood  Idle.  The  GSA  Is  the  chief  pur- 
chasing agent  for  the  Governmeiit. 

The  Pentagon  spends  $7  billion  a  year  on 
research  anc  development  contracts  that 
usually  run  more  than  double  the  original 
cost  estimates. 

The  Defense  Department  Insists  It  has  ade- 
quate protection  against  profiteering  by  pri- 
vate contractors  yet  billions  of  dollars  in 
annual  purchases  are  not  subject  to  any  in- 
dependent review  for  overpricing. 

Defense  Department  records  show  that  In 
most  years  no  more  than  14  per  cent  of  mili- 
tary buying  Is  based  on  price  competition. 

About  30  per  cent  of  the  Pentagon's  busi- 
ness falls  Into  a  gray  area  called  "competi- 
tive negotiated  contracts."  transactions  In 
which  price  may  or  may  not  be  a  factor. 

DCSICNEK    ADVANTAGE 

The  other  55  p>er  cent  Involves  no  compe- 
tition of  any  sort,  and  this  business  includes 
some  of  the  Pentagon's  very  largest  contracts. 
Once  the  Pentagon  chooses  a  company  to 
design  a  weapons  system,  it  almost  always 
returns  to  the  designer  to  award  a  noncom- 
petitive contract  to  produce  the  equipment 

Regulations  governing  defense  procure- 
ment say  price  competition  should  be  the 
rule,  but  there  are  exceptions — 17  of  them — 
and  they  are  so  broad  that  they  have  become 
the  rule  Instead  of  the  exceptions.  "Urgent 
need"  is  one  of  the  17  exceptions. 

Once  a  determination  of  "urgent  need"  is 
made,  price  can  be  erased  as  a  factor.  Such 
was  the  case  last  April  19  when  the  Army 
awarded  two  "competitive  negotiated  con- 
tracts" for  production  of  M-16  rifles. 

Six  months  earlier,  the  Defense  Department 
had  solicited  price  estimates  from  four  manu- 
facturers. 

After  the  contracts  were  awarded,  members 


of  a  special  House  subcommittee  demanded 
to  know  why  one  went  to  General  Motors 
even  though  its  price  was  $20  million  higher 
than  two  firms  that  loet  out. 

NO   QXrESnONS 

The  Army  replied  that  there  was  an  urgent 
need  to  obtain  a  large  number  of  M-16  rifles 
as  soon  as  poosible  to  equip  South  Vietnamese 
regular  and  i>opular  forces.  No  one  on  the 
subcommittee  questioned  the  Army's  ex- 
planation of  "urgent  need." 

Another  common  exception  to  the  rule  of 
competitive  bidding  in  defense  buying  is 
"sole  source  of  supply." 

On  Aug.  7,  a  Federal  indictment  was  re- 
turned against  Chromcraft  Corp.,  and  Alsco, 
Inc.,  with  which  Chromcraft  merged  in  1966, 
and  four  Individuals  for  receiving  Icickbacks 
on  $47  million  in  Defense  contracts. 

The  Navy  said  the  charges  would  have  no 
effect  on  a  new  contract  awarded  to  Alsco's 
Techfab  Division  for  2.75  rocket  launchers 
because  Techfab  was  the  Navy's  sole  source, 
and  "the  time  which  would  be  required  to  de- 
velop a  similar  Navy-owned  item  and  to  get 
a  new  manufacturer  into  production  is  com- 
pletely prohibitive." 

The  Defense  Department  wasted  $160  mil- 
lion last  year  by  acquiring  new  computer 
equipment  even  as  computers  it  already 
owned  or  leased  stood  idle  more  than  two- 
million  hours. 

This  was  the  finding  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's principal  purchasing  Eigent,  in  an  un- 
published survey  compiled  in  April. 

TIME  WORTH   $350   MILLION 

The  GSA  study  concluded  that  on  a  Gov- 
ernment-wide basis,  computers  were  being 
underused  by  278,000  hours  a  month  or  more 
than  3  3  million  hours  a  year.  This  idle  com- 
puter time,  GSA  said,  was  worth  $250  million. 

The  Defense  Department  owns  so  much 
industrial  equipment  that  It  can't  keep  tabs 
on  it  all  and,  as  a  result,  spends  large  sums 
to  buy  machinery  It  doesn't  need. 

Furthermore,  much  of  the  equipment  Is 
used  by  private  industry  for  commercial 
purposes,  frequently  without  Government 
permission  or  objection. 

In  one  instance,  the  Department  spent  tl.4 
million  for  an  8,000-ton  forge  press  so  TRW, 
Inc..  of  Cleveland  could  manufacture  Jet 
engine  blades  when,  in  fact,  the  Govern- 
ment already  owned  forge  presses  in  the  TRW 
plant  capable  of  doing  the  job. 

Pentagon  property  Includes  industrial 
plant  machinery,  special  tooling  and  test 
equipment,  raw  materials,  buildings,  plants 
and  land. 

Of  that  property,  $14.7  billion— In  all  cate- 
gories— Is  held  by  Defense  contractors.  It  is 
assigned  to  them  for  use  In  Defense  produc- 
tion. When  they  finish  using  such  property 
in  a  defense  contract,  they  are  supposed  to 
reptort  it  as  available  for  reassignment. 

ovERCHAaccs  cnro 

But  the  GAO  has  reported  to  Congress 
many  cases  where  the  Defense  Department 
had  no  idea  how  its  property  was  being  used, 
and  therefore  had  no  adequate  basis  for  re- 
assigning it. 

The  Defense  Department  maintains  that 
private  industry  does  not  get  away  with  over- 
charging the  Government  to  any  significant 
extent. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  Clifford  wrote 
to  the  chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees last  June  13  denying  that  Defense  con- 
tractors were  making  big  profits  or  engaging 
in  "war  profiteering."  As  evidence  he  cited 
the  work  of  the  Renegotiation  Board. 

However,  there  are  16  classes  of  exemption 
from  the  Renegotiation  Board's  Jurisdiction, 
including  a  blanket  exemption  for  companies 
which  do  less  than  $1  million  in  business  a 
year  with  the  Defense  Department  and  four 
smaller  agencies. 

Figures   compiled  by   the   board   estimate 


that  in  fiscal  1969,  with  all  exemptions  in- 
tact, $44.6  billion  in  contractor  sales  will 
come  before  the  board  for  review. 

"I  would  estimate  that  If  all  the  exemp- 
tions were  lifted,  we  would  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  check  for  excess  profits  on  at  least 
another  $8  billion  or  $9  billion  in  Govern- 
ment purchases  and  it  could  possibly  go  as 
high  as  $10  billion,"  Lawrence  E.  Hartwlg. 
chairman  of  the  Renegotiation  Board,  said 
In  an  interview. 

On  the  basis  of  the  contractors'  own  fig- 
ures, private  Logistics  Management  Institute 
stated  that  among  the  40  largest  of  the  par- 
ticipating companies,  profits  on  sales  had  de- 
clined from  54  per  cent  in  1958  to  4.6  per 
cent  in  1966  and  profit  on  total  investment 
had  decreased  from  20.4  per  cent  in  1958  to 
13  per  cent  In  1966. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  U.S.  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  which  has  legal  authority  to 
audit  contractors'  books,  has  shown  that 
profits  a  company  reports  are  not  always  the 
profits  it  has  earned. 

AUDIT   FIGURES 

In  audits  of  five  Defense  contractors, 
which  GAO  refused  to  name,  the  agency 
found : 

Company  A  reported  4.5  per  cent  profit 
but  audit  showed  10  per  cent. 

Company  B  said  its  profits  were  12.5  per 
cent,  but  GAO  found  19.5  per  cent. 

Company  C  reported  11.1  per  cent  profits 
but  audit  showed  16.9  per  cent. 

Company  D  reported  a  2  per  cent  loss  but 
GAO  found  15  per  cent  profit. 

Company  E  said  its  profit  was  21.6  per  cent. 
GAO  found  23.7  per  cent. 

Even  more  than  lowering  the  floor.  Hart- 
wig  would  like  to  get  rid  of  the  exemption 
for  standard  commercial  articles. 

As  long  as  35  per  cent  of  contractors'  sales 
of  such  articles — things  like  cars,  drugs,  fuel, 
computers — are  on  the  private  market  or  to 
agencies  of  Government  not  covered  by  the 
board,  none  of  his  sales  of  these  items  to 
Government  agencies  is  subject  to  renego- 
tiation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  all  of  these 
amendments  are  useful.  They  all  would 
cut  nonessential  fat  out  of  this  swollen 
budget.  It  is  clear  that  the  Senate  is  in 
no  mood  to  accept  them;  but  the  time 
will  come.  Mr.  President,  when  common- 
sense  will  prevail  in  this  body,  and  may 
it  come  soon.  It  may  well  come  next  year, 
and  we  will  find  a  situation  where  Sena- 
tors will  be  up  against  the  basic  hard 
facts  of  life  that  you  cannot  have  guns 
and  butter  both,  that  you  have  to  choose 
between  the  integrity  of  the  dollar  and 
the  very  important  domestic  programs 
initiated  in  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
administrations,  and  this  very  swollen 
and  increasing  military  budget. 

But  that  time  is  not  yet  here.  Accord- 
ingly. Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator withdraws  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK,  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  another  amendment,  which  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  in- 
dicated he  has  favorably  considered  and 
is  willing  to  accept,  and  ask  that  it  be 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  44.  between  lines  21  and  22.  In- 
sert the  following: 

"Sec.  542.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  in- 
structed to  transmit  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations,  Armed  Services  and  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Committees 
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on  Appropriations,  Armed  Services,  and  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House,  semiannual  reports 
on  the  amounts  spent  on  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  evaluation  and  procurement  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  and  agents, 
including  those  used  for  defoliation  and 
other  military  operations." 

On  page  44,  line  22,  strike  out  "Sec.  542" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  543." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  desire  that  these  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc? 
Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  so  far 
as  I  understand  the  amendment — and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  showed  It 
to  me  earlier  in  the  day — it  calls  for 
the  secretary  to  report  on  certain  ex- 
penditures, and  I  see  no  objection  to  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  accept  it  perma- 
nently, but  I  am  willing  to  carry  it  to 
conference. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  make  available  to  the 
relevant  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  sums  of  money  we  are 
spending  on  biological  and  chemical  war- 
fare, including  those  used  for  defoliation 
and  other  military  operations,  and  re- 
ports on  the  amounts  spent  on  research, 
development,  tests,  and  evaluation  of 
such  weapons. 

This  is  information  to  which  I  think 
the  relevant  committees  of  both  bodies- 
are  entitled.  I  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  his  wil- 
lingness to  accept  it. 

Mr,  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  this  amendment, 
and  join  him  in  support  of  it.  and  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  accepting 
it.  I  hope  it  will  be  accepted  by  the 
conference,  because  I  think  this  is  a 
matter  of  real  importance  potentially, 
and  certainly  one  that  could  hardly 
harm  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  1 
minute  the  Senator  from  Pennslyvanla 
yielded  himself  has  expired. 

Mr,  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  want  further  time? 

Mr.  CASE.  No,  I  just  wanted  to  make 
the  poinU  that  I  thought  it  was  a  soimd 
amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
not  make  any  promises  with  respect  to 
the  amendment,  other  than  that  we  will 
give  it  consideration.  There  are  some 
strange  words  in  it.  In  other  words,  how 
much  money  is  being  spent  for  defolia- 
tion is  going  to  be  a  very  diflacult  thing, 
at  best,  to  come  in  with  a  doUars-and- 
cents  quotation  on  what  was  spent  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  no  pride  of  authorship 
of  the  particular  words;  but  the  pur- 
pose. I  think,  is  very  useful,  and  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  prevail. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  seek 
recognition. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  In  default  of  anybody  else 
being  able  to  do  it,  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  can  we 
have  a  vote  on  the  amendment  before 
the  Senator  proceeds? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
junior  Senator  from  Permsylvania  de- 
sire to  discuss  the  amendment? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  will  withhold  until  after 
action  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Permsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  is 
recognized  for  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
seeking  recognition  to  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  various  amendments  offered  by 
my  senior  colleague,  but  especially  in 
opposition  to  amendment  No.  993,  which 
would  strike  the  manned  orbital  labora- 
tory program  from  the  Defense  appro- 
priations bill.  I  do  not  rise  simply  be- 
cause the  loss  of  this  program  would 
mean  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
Pennsylvania  firms  and  the  loss  of  an 
estimated  2,000  jobs  in  Pennsylvania. 
Rather,  this  amendment  bespeaks  a  care- 
less and  cavalier  attitude  toward  national 
defense  and  vital  military  needs.  The 
series  of  amendments,  of  which  this  Is 
one.  in  my  judgment  endangers  the  se- 
curity of  the  Nation  in  these  perilous 
times. 

These  amendments  substitute  a  single 
judgment  for  the  judgment  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
The  marmed  orbital  laboratory  program 
is  not  controversial  in  the  military.  It 
has  not  been  opposed  by  former  Secre- 
tary McNamara  who  must  have  made  it 
dance  to  his  cost-effectiveness  tune.  It 
is  not  a  duplication  of  civilian  efifort  in 
NASA. 

It  is  a  military  program  designed  to 
develop  and  test  equipment  In  space.  It 
Is  vital  to  our  Nation's  security  to  con- 
tinue this  program.  We  have  to  assume, 
indeed  we  are  informed,  that  develop- 
ments of  this  type  are  being  carried  for- 
ward swiftly  by  the  Soviet  Union.  If  we 
are  to  maintain  our  defense  posture  we 
cannot  let  the  MOL  program  deteriorate. 
I,  for  one,  am  satisfied  with  the  compe- 
tence and  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee In  this  matter. 

I  suggest  that  if  my  senior  colleague 
had  had  more  confidence  in  the  admin- 
istration, perhaps  he  would  have  per- 
mitted us  to  go  to  a  vote  on  some  of  the 
rest  of  his  amendments.  However,  I 
gather  that  he  Intends  to  withdraw  them. 
in  which  case  I  shall  not  speak  further 
at  this  time,  except  to  say  that  I  think 
the  entire  line  of  amendments  which  It 
was  intended  to  use  to  cut  $8.5  billion 
from  the  defense  effort.  In  the  midst  of  a 
war,  was  hardly,  in  my  judgment,  pru- 
dent or  timely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league [Mr.  Pearson]  and  I  had  pre- 
pared an  amendment  that  I  had  in- 
tended to  offer  in  regard  to  the  purchase 
and  use  of  bulk  milk  dispensing  equip- 
ment. This  matter  has  been  before  Con- 
gress previously,  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  milk  dispensing  equipment  by  the 
Army. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  majority 
and  minority  members  of  the  committee, 
we  are  able  to  have  a  colloquy  on  the 
floor  in  regard  to  It,  and  therefore  I  am 
not  offering  the  amendment. 

However,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  other 
members,  particularly  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  subject,  will  be  willing  to 
state  that  they  have  no  plans  with  re- 
spect to  a  change  in  the  present  opera- 
tions. 
I  yield  to  my  junior  colleague. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  comments  of  my 
senior  colleague. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  lias  again  re- 
jected the  Department  of  Defense 
request  for  funds  to  purchase  bulk  milk 
dispensers  to  be  used  on  military  instal- 
lations within  the  continental  United 
States.  At  a  time  when  we  are  tr>ing  to 
hold  the  line  on  spending  I  do  not  think 
It  makes  good  sense  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  depart  from  the  existing, 
highly  satisfactory  program  whereby  the 
military  installations  contract  with  local 
business  suppliers  for  their  necessary 
milk  supplies  along  with  the  needed  dis- 
pensing machine  and  ask  for  5814,000 
new  funds  to  purchase  these  milk  dis- 
pensing machines  directly. 

I  am  convinced  that  over  the  long 
run  the  continuation  of  the  present 
system  will  not  only  mean  better  service 
to  military  personnel  but  also  that  It 
will  mean  less  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
Moreover,  if  the  military  were  to  get  into 
the  business  of  purchasing  and  servicing 
these  dispensers  a  number  of  small  busi- 
nessmen would  be  dealt  a  severe  financial 
blow. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  the 
committee,  in  its  report,  goes  on  to  spe- 
cifically "directs  that  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense be  utilized  for  these  purposes." 

I  say  this  because  despite  the  fact  that 
no  funds  have  been  officially  appropri- 
ated, there  have  been  Instances  where 
millUry  Installations  have  made  plans 
to  purchase  or  have  actually  purchased 
milk  dispensers. 

One  such  Instance  which  came  to  my 
attention  involved  an  Army  base  in  Cali- 
fornia. After  I  discussed  this  with  Army 
officials  I  was  happy  to  be  Informed  that 
the  base  was  instructed  to  remove  the 
machines  and  to  renew  its  contract  with 
the  local  dairy.  As  far  as  the  Army  is 
concerned  I  think  this  situation  has  now 
been  effectively  taken  care  of  as  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  formally  notified 
on  commands  on  July  2  of  this  year  that 
no  fiscal  1969  funds  could  be  used  to  pur- 
chase bulk  milk  dispensers  and  that  this 
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prohibition  applied  until  otherwise  spe- 
clflcally  directed  by  Headquarters,  De- 
partment of  the  Army. 

However,  I  was  recently  informed  that 
two  naval  bases  had  taken  steps  to  pur- 
chase milk  dispensing  machines  and  also 
that  a  number  of  bases  within  the  Air 
Force's  Strategic  Air  Command  were 
taking  steps  in  preparation  to  purchase 
machines. 

I  have  asked  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy  to  explain  their  policy  on  this  mat- 
ter and  I  presiime  they  will  take  the  nec- 
essary corrective  action.  But  the  point  is 
that  none  of  this  should  be  occurring  at 
all.  Therefore  I  think  the  language  of  the 
committee  report  will  help  clarify  for  one 
and  all  the  congressional  intent  of  this 
matter. 

And  in  regards  to  this  language  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  a  question:  Do  you 
interpret  this  language  to  also  mean  that 
no  funds  can  be  used  for  leasing  milk 
dispensing  machines? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Presidfent,  this  is  a  matter  that  the  com- 
mittee has  gone  Into  I  believe  for  the 
past  3  years. 

At  the  present  time,  those  selling  milk 
to  the  military  forces  furnish  the  dis- 
pensers. The  military  now  wants  to  buy 
their  own  dispensers. 

I  believe  that  we  can  save  the  money 
involved  here.  This  is  the  usual  pattern 
of  affairs.  They  want  to  biiy  a  lot  of 
equipment  that  they  do  not  need. 

I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any  sav- 
ings at  all  in  this  case.  Those  who  sell 
the  milk  to  the  military  forces  can  fur- 
nish the  dispensers  just  as  well,  and  they 
do  all  of  the  servicing.  The  servicing 
would  become  quite  a  problem  for  the 
military  forces. 

I  believe  the  present  language  will 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  and  that  the  military  forces  will 
not  buy  dispensers. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  I  stand  four  square  on 
the  committee  r)osition  on  the  matter.  It 
was  approved  in  the  committee  after  a 
full  explanation  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Yotmc].  who.  I  may  say  parenthetically, 
is  my  expert  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
milk  from  the  time  it  is  generated  in 
the  cow  until  it  is  consumed. 

I  Intend  to  stand  four  square  on  that 
proposition  as  long  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  desires  to  do  so. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  record  needs  any  but- 
tressing on  these  points  In  view  of  the 
strong  statements  made  by  these  gentle- 
men. 

I  became  familiar  with  this  problem 
last  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  heartily 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota and  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, too.  that  this  is  the  best  solution. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league and  I  deeply  appreciate  the  re- 
marks just  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator 


from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StxnnisI,  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Yoitng]. 

AMZNDMXNT    NO.     S9S 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  call  up 
amendment  No.  998  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  42,  strike  lines  2'3  and  24  over  to  and 
including  lines  1  and  2  on  page  43.  and 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  537  No  part  of  the  funds  provided  tn 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  any  recipient 
of  a  grant  or  contract  for  the  conduct  of  a 
research  project  an  amount  for  Indirect  ex- 
penses In  connection  with  such  project  In 
excess  of  26  per  centum  of  the  direct  costs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIET.n.  Mr.  President,  facts 
have  been  unearthed  which  indicate  that 
under  the  research  and  development  pro- 
grams moneys  for  administrative  or  over- 
head programs  have  been  used  to  clean 
off  college  football  fields,  to  pay  for  Jani- 
torial services,  and  the  like. 

The  pending  amendment  merely  spe- 
cifies that  a  ceiling  of  25  percent  will  be 
imposed  on  the  indirect  costs  that  may 
be  charged  to  any  research  project 
funded  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
These  indirect  costs  are  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  "overhead"  expenses.  This 
mdirect  cost  or  overhead  limitation  would 
extend  to  every  research  project  awarded 
by  moneys  appropriated  in  this  act. 

The  need  for  such  a  limitation  has  be- 
come vital.  Out  of  the  billions  of  research 
dollars  awarded — and  the  overall  amount 
is  $17  billion  a  year,  often  as  grants — 
most  of  the  money  goes  not  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  project  itself,  but  for  these 
expenses  that  only  relate  indirectly:  ex- 
penses that  cover  new  equipment  and 
construction,  building  maintenance,  sec- 
retarial services  and  supporting  staffs. 
This  question  of  allocation  is  left  entirely 
to  the  recipient.  As  a  result,  the  Govern- 
ment pays  the  recipient  double  and  in 
some  cases  as  much  as  three  or  four  times 
the  costs  directly  allocated  to  the  re- 
search project. 

Each  year  more  than  10  percent  of  our 
Federal  budget  is  poured  into  corpora- 
tions, institutions,  schools,  and  labora- 
tories for  these  basic  studies  of  science 
and  the  applied  technology  related 
thereto  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
alone  this  year  requested  $8  billion  and 
the  bill  before  us  appropriates  $7.5  bil- 
lion in  this  category  of  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

The  Federal  Government  does  and 
should  play  a  most  vital  role  in  support 
of  basic  research  and  development  pro- 
grams. The  Government  should  partici- 
pate in  and  encourage  new  break- 
throughs in  basic  fields  of  learning.  This 
immense  Federal  contribution  demands  a 
deep  and  abiding  interest  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  am  pleased  that  the  past 
year  has  reflected  a  deepening  of  that 
interest. 

As  the  size  of  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion has  increased  so  has  the  Federal 
dependence  of  the  institutions,  the  col- 


leges and  universities,  the  corporations— 
both  nonprofit  and  profit — and  the  lab- 
oratories. What  clearly  is  involved  in 
these  research  grants  and  contracts  is  a 
huge  Federal  subsidy. 

Let  me  say  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
for  a  layman  without  scientific  training 
and  expertise  to  evaluate  the  priority 
that  should  be  given  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  any  of  these  scientific  projects. 
As  a  result,  congressional  review  of  tlie 
specifics  of  research  and  development 
has  been  necessarily  abbreviated.  Be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  strict  scrutiny, 
a  degree  of  laxness  has  arisen  in  the  pub- 
lic awareness  of  the  extent  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  Federal  involvement. 

It  was  with  some  dismay  that  recent 
revelations  were  made  about  the  salary 
structure  of  some  of  the  various  non- 
profit Federal  contract  research  centers. 
These  organizations  that  are  creatures 
of  the  Federal  Goverrmient — totally  set 
up  for  the  purpose  of  doing  Federal  work 
and  totally  dependent  upon  Federal  dol- 
lars for  existence — were  paying  salaries 
that  ranged  from  $50,000  to  S90.000  per 
year.  This  revelation  startled  many. 
Some  questioned  whether  civil  service 
wage  scales  should  not  apply  to  these  de 
facto  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment just  as  they  do  to  those  wnployed 
directly. 

Additional  interest  was  generated  to 
determine  other  practices  that  might  be 
occurring  in  other  federally  sponsored 
research  and  development  programs. 

It  is  not  wild  speculation  to  surmise 
that  the  ever  increasing  Defense  Depart- 
ment budget  for  research  and  develop- 
ment is  attributable  in  part  at  least  to 
the  general  ease  with  which  our  military 
establishment  has  t)een  able  to  obtain 
funds.  As  a  result,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's involvement  has  expanded  far 
beyond  any  Jurisdiction  that  could  nor- 
mally be  classified  as  "defense"  needs. 
For  example,  one  can  question  with  some 
validity  why  the  Department  of  Defense 
assumes  the  sponsorship  of  birth  control 
research  or  for  that  matter  any  medical 
research.  The  Congress  created  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  and  each  year 
we  fund  their  far-reaching  endeavors  for 
this  purpose.  Any  peculiar  needs  for 
medical  research  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment would  certainly  be  honored  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health/,' 

One  can  question  also  why  tlwiDepan- 
ment  of  Defense  involves  itself  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  field  of  basic  social  science 
research.  The  fact  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  last  year  gave  a  security 
classification  to  76  contracts  dealing  with 
social  science  research  raises  a  most  gen- 
uine suspicion.  The  very  existence  of  a 
security  classification  for  basic  research 
is  only  justifiable  to  conceal  the  sponsor 
of  the  project — perhaps  to  avoid  the 
sponsor's  embarrassment— embarrass- 
ment because  the  sponsor  has  no  business 
involving  itself  in  that  field. 

What  truly  is  needed  is  more  atten- 
tioi;  to  the  specifics  in  this  whole  area  of 
research  and  development.  It  is  elemen- 
tary that  in  a  free  and  open  society  the 
Government  should  permit  the  public  to 
know  where  its  Federal  money  is  spent. 
Research  that  is  justified  should  be  open 
to  scrutiny — and  Congress  has  the  ob- 
ligation   to    scrutinize    all    the    details. 
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Whatever  is  not  specifically  of  a  secu- 
rity nature  should  be  available  to  the 
public  eye. 

At  my  request,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense furnished  me  a  listing  of  every  re- 
search contract  it  awarded  last  year. 
They  number  in  the  many  thousands.  All 
classified  information  was  removed  from 
the  listing.  They  sit  in  six  large  cartons 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee  Room. 
I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  for  each  of 
us  and  the  entire  research  community  to 
know  what  every  other  part  is  doing.  I 
believe  duplication  of  effort  and  less  sig- 
nificant work  will  more  readily  become 
apparent.  There  would  be  an  awareness 
on  the  part  of  other  Federal  agencies  of 
the  work  that  each  is  performing.  I  be- 
lieve there  would  be  less  likelihood  of 
improper  sponsorship. 

Although  all  the  information  intended 
to  be  assembled  and  printed  was  of  an 
unclassified  nature,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
now  raised  some  doubts  about  the  advis- 
ability of  assembling  this  information. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  a  compila- 
tion of  unclassified  information  could 
become  classified.  I  know  that  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  public  eye  and  the  professions' 
eye  will  cause  a  critique  of  the  total  ef- 
fort, but  this  is  exactly  what  is  long 
overdue.  I  am  hopeful  the  printing  of  this 
information  will  be  forthcoming  in  the 
very  near  future.  I  intend  to  seek  simi- 
lar information  from  each  Federal 
agency  sponsoring  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

The  pending  amendment  covers  grants 
as  well  as  contracts.  It  seems  incredible 
that  especially  in  the  field  of  grants  or 
gifts  even  the  generous  allowance  of  a 
25-percent  ceiling  would  be  needed  for 
overhead  costs — costs  that  merely  fa- 
cilitate the  expenditure  of  the  amoimt 
awarded  outright.  This  rationale  for 
awarding  an  additional  percentage  Is 
based  paradoxically  upon  the  grantee's 
claimed  Inability  to  accept  outright  a 
gift  for  research  without  losing  money. 
In  other  words,  if  a  researcher  accepts 
8100,000  to  conduct  a  particular  study, 
that  $100,000  would  pay  for  items  of  sci- 
entific equipment,  consumable  supplies, 
technicians  and  research  associates,  as- 
sociated research  travel,  clerical  assis- 
tants, computer  time,  and  so  forth — all 
directly  related  to  the  research  project. 
The  grantee  has  always  insisted  upon 
an  additional  award  which  is  claimed 
necessary  to  prevent  a  loss  of  money  oc- 
casioned by  accepting  the  Government 
grant.  The  Government  is  simply  giving 
away  money  to  help  spend  money  that 
it  has  given  away.  This  amoimts  to  a 
subsidy  on  top  of  a  subsidy.  Such  a  prac- 
tice should  at  least  have  a  ceiling. 

If  adopted  and  carried  to  law,  this 
amendment  would  simply  limit  to  $25,000 
the  maximum  that  could  be  allocated 
to  overhead  costs  on  any  grant  totaling 
SIOO.OOO.  It  would  require  the  recipient 
of  a  grant  or  contract  to  strictly  account 
for  the  exact  costs  of  any  project.  The 
facts  developed  during  the  hearings  on 
this  bill  demonstrate  an  excessive  loose- 
ness with  respect  to  the  allocation  of 
overhead.  Some  universities  charge  the 
Government  as  much  as  86  percent  of  the 


direct  project  cost.  A  representative  sam- 
pling showed  the  following  results: 

Percent 

UnlTerslty  of  Delaware 67.08 

Lehigh   University 72. 16 

Princeton  University 80.00 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn 83.40 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 86.82 

Note. — P.  1583.  Defense  appropriations 
hearings. 

They  rim  from  28  percent  to  nearly  90 
percent.  While  the  committee  hearings 
reflect  a  great  deal  of  information  with 
respect  to  university-sponsored  research, 
the  universities  are  but  representative  of 
this  overhead  subsidy  In  the  research 
commimity  in  general. 

In  fiscal  year  1967,  $1.67  billion  was 
expended  by  all  Federal  agencies  at  our 
universities  in  support  of  research.  Of 
the  $1.67  billion  just  $426  million  was  ac- 
tually expended  on  direct  costs  of  re- 
search projects.  A  disproportionate  $1.2 
billion,  or  about  75  percent,  was  ex- 
pended on  indirect  or  overhead  costs. 

I  agree  that  these  Indirect  costs  are 
perhaps  necessary,  if  not  vital,  for  the 
proper  functioning  of  any  university. 
They  support  the  total  apparatus  of  the 
school  and  extend  to  salary  payments  for 
a  wride  diversity  of  personnel,  from  iani- 
tors  to  secretaries  to  purchasing  agents 
and  deans.  They  also  enhance  the  re- 
search and  educational  potential  of  the 
Institution,  providing  funds  for  develop- 
ment and  expansion  and  for  improved 
departmental  activities. 

It  is  indeed  essential  that  a  strong 
educational  system  be  maintained  at  the 
graduate  level  in  our  country  and  that 
we  continue  to  expand  and  improve  these 
Institutional  facilities.  But  Federal  sub- 
sidles  provided  in  the  form  of  indirect 
overhead  research  allowances  are  not  the 
proper  way.  Is  it  necessary  that  we  so 
conceal  this  emphasis  on  graduate  edu- 
cation? Can  we  not  fund  directly  and  in 
the  open  what  now  goes  through  the  back 
door  In  the  way  of  exorbitant  overhead 
charges? 

I  fully  support  aid  to  graduate  educa- 
tion for  all  our  universities,  not  just 
those  which  happen  to  be  singled  out  for 
grants  or  contracts.  I  think  funds  should 
be  made  available  in  a  direct  manner  and 
through  the  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  has  as  its  primary  purpose 
the  improvement  and  furtherance  of 
higher  education.  Only  in  tills  way  can 
the  proper  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  contained.  The  extent  to  which 
the  institutions  become  dependent  upon 
the  sponsor  of  the  research  projects  is 
unclear  when  the  institutions  are  being 
financed  and  subsidized  in  this  indirect 
manner.  Indeed.  I  believe  a  greater  ed- 
ucational freedom  would  prevail  if  a  di- 
rect subsidy  were  available  and  any 
strings  and  dependency  or  lack  of  it  of 
the  universities  were  expressed  by  Con- 
gress. 

Let  me  say.  too.  that  the  history  of 
the  educational  institution's  dependence 
upon  the  Federal  research  dollar  and  its 
use  of  that  dollar  is  only  symptomatic 
of  a  problem  that  extends  to  every  in- 
stitution and  corporation  receiving  part 
of  this  Federal  dollar.  The  Information  at 
these  other  research  centers  was  not 
specifically  available,  although  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  indirect  cost  fig- 
ure is  far  above  that  of  the  universities. 


This  amendment  would  simply  limit 
these  overhead  charges  to  25  percent,  ♦ 
wliich  is  very  similar  to  the  guidelines 
adopted  several  years  ago  by  our  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  this  area. 

It  has  been  argued  that  accounting 
techniques  could  be  used  to  make  any 
necessary  adjustments  without  saving  a 
dollar.  But  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment goes  further  than  the  saving  of  the 
Federal  dollar,  however  important  and 
significant  that  result  will  be. 

The  real  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  focus  much  needed  attention  on 
this  area  that  has  been  greatly  neglected 
in  the  past;  to  encourage  further  scru^ 
tiny,  not  only  by  Congress  but  by  other 
Government  and  non-Government  in- 
stitutions as  well;  and  to  demonstrate 
that  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  an  in- 
depth  evaluation  that  will  continue  over 
the  months  and  years  ahead. 

The  essential  thrust  of  my  interest  in 
the  field  of  research  and  development 
has  been  to  focus  greater  attention  on 
the  extent  of  the  Federal  involvement 
and  the  degree  of  laxity  that  has  been 
attendant  thereto.  To  obtain  any  degree 
of  direction,  the  information  concerning 
,  the  research  contracts  and  grants 
awarded  by  the  Federal  Government 
must  necessarily  be  assembled  in  readily 
accessible  form.  This  information  should 
be  available  to  Congress  and  the  pro- 
fessional community.  The  wisdom  of  our 
involvement  and  the  sponsorship  of  our 
research  should  withstand  any  scrutiny. 

Conversations  this  morning  with  the 
Director  of  Research  at  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
have  produced  recommendations  agree- 
ing to  the  assemblage  of  information  to 
be  available  to  the  public  concerning  all 
research  sponsored  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  assemblage 
of  the  following  information  with  respect 
to  every  Federal  contract  and  grant — all 
classified  information  being  first  re- 
moved: 

First,  the  name  of  the  agency  award- 
ing the  research;  second,  the  institution 
performing  the  work  and  the  principal 
investigator;  third,  the  amount  awarded 
in  the  2  previous  fiscal  years;  and 
fourth,  the  title  of  the  contract  and  the 
principal  objective  of  the  work. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
ask  this  question  I  wish  to  express  my 
hearty  congratulations  to  the  Senator 
for  hiis  courage  and  eloquence  in  pre- 
senting this  amendment. 

The  Senator  has  been  reading  what 
the  Department  of  Defense  was  doing. 
One  of  the  things  to  my  mind  that  has 
made  this  so  essential  is  the  absence  of 
any  explicit  definition  of  what  are 
"indirect  expenses." 

I  wonder  if  the  Department  proposes 
to  do  anything  about  that.  In  some  cases 
they  have  held  that  the  building  of  roads 
to  a  football  stadium  had  something 
to  do  with  indirect  expenses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  cleaning  snow 
off  the  football  field. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  things  as  remote 
as  that. 
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We  hear  the  cry  from  the  smaller  and 
poorer  educational  institutions  when 
these  things  come  up  and  they  do  not  get 
the  crumbs  that  poor  Lazarus  got  from 
Dives'  table. 

They  get  a  small  amount  directly  re- 
ceived, and  it  Is  wholly  Insignificant 
when  compared  to  the  totality  of  the 
amount  received  by  what  we  call  the  Ivy 
League — what  they  themselves  call  the 
Ivy  League,  and  we  follow  them  In  call- 
ing it  the  Ivy  League — and  some  larger 
Institutions  on  the  west  coast. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  people  should 
wire  in  every  time  they  are  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  assurance  that  we  are  going  to  get 
a  definition  of  indirect  expenses? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  Indeed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Then  we  could  decide 
what  is  Involved. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  it  is  my  under- 
standing, after  contacting  the  General 
Accounting  OfHce.  that  they  have  in  the 
works  a  study  which  Is  Just  about  com- 
pleted and  which  it  expects  to  release 
sfiortly." 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  hope  so.  It  should  be 
clearly  established  what  we  are  going 
allow  to  be  included  In  "Indirect 
expenses."     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  would  say  to 
the  Senator  that  probably  because  of  the 
activities  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations a  burr  was  placed  under  the 
saddle  and  it  will  be  forthcoming  shortly. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  assure  him  of  my  wholehearted 
support. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  Is  the 
Senator  saying  where  a  grant  Ls  made 
of  $100,000  to  one  of  these  institutions 
he  mentioned,  where  indirect  costs  may 
go  up  to  86  percent.  $86,000  would  go  to 
the  unlversi^  and  only  $14,000  would  be 
left  for  the  project  itself? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Overall,  they  would 
use  86  percent:  but  that  is  In  addition  to 
the  grant  they  got.  and  this  would  limit 
it  to  25  percent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  that.  But  what 
is  the  situation  under  the  present  system, 
before  this  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  get  additional 
funds. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
they  get  $186,000  instead  of  $100,000? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; for  a  $100,000  project. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  struck  a  good  note. 
The  only  thing  that  bothers  me  Is  doing 
it  rather  precipitately  and  summarily 
here.  I  wonder  whether  in  trying  to  avoid 
all  abuses  we  create  others  or  some  in- 
justices. I  wonder  if  we  could  modify  the 
proposal  to  provide  that  the  formula  to- 
day shall  continue  except  It  shall  not 
go  above,  let  us  say,  35  percent  or  some- 
thing. It  used  to  be  20  percent  or  25  per- 
cent and  most  universities  wanted  to 
raise  It  to  35  percent.  We  were  reluctant 
to  do  so.  I  think  somewhere  between  20 
percent  and  35  percent  we  could  strike 
an  equitable  agreement.  I  agree  that 
when  direct  and  indirect  costs  are  equiv- 
alent to  the  project  itself,  it  Is  out  of 
proportion.  But  some  of  these  research 


projects  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  coun- 
try and  some  of  our  best  minds  have  to 
be  attracted  to  them.  Nobody  Is  going  to 
undertake  a  project  where  indirect  cost 
has  to  be  taken  from  the  stockholders 
or  from  the  pockets  of  the  consumers,  let 
us  say,  if  It  is  one  of  the  consuming 
products  of  the  country. 

I  wonder  If  we  could  not  stay  with  the 
existing  formula  and  put  on  a  celling, 
and  then  hope  that  the  entire  matter 
could  be  Investigated  and  studied. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  that  ap- 
proach should  be  considered.  But  I  think 
25  percent  is  an  awful  lot  in  itself.  This 
is  a  long  overdue  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  sounds  like  an  awful 
lot  but  it  could  be  too  litUe,  too. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  proposal  I  made 
came  out  with  the  unanimous  approval 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  at 
least  with  the  approval  of  the  members 
present  at  the  time.  There  was  in  excess 
of  a  quorum.  So  the  Interest  in  this  mat- 
ter goes  quite  deep  and  it  is  felt,  gen- 
erally, that  something  should  be  done. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore yielding  to  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
I  wish  to  finish  my  statement,  tmd  then 
I  am  prepared  to  tinswer  questions. 

It  is  the  belief  that  this  information 
will  lead  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the 
Federal  contribution  through  research 
and  ultimately  lead  to  a  better  aline- 
ment  of  primary  responsibility. 

The  present  amendment  will  be  avail- 
able for  alteration  in  conference  with 
my  full  approval. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  about  this  amendment, 
and  I  do  not  have  adequate  iriformatlon 
about  it.  I  have  a  telegram  in  my  hand, 
signed  by  Q.  T.  Smiley,  general  manager. 
Apollo  systems  department.  General 
Electric  Co.,  Daytona  Beach.  Fla.  I  wish 
to  read  the  telegram  to  show  why  my 
concern  has  been  created  in  this  matter: 

Daytona  Beach.  Pla., 

October  1.  1968. 
Hon.  Spxssaxo  L.  Hoixand. 
US.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wiunington,  D.C.: 

It  Ls  my  understanding  that  Senator  Mans- 
field baa  Introduced  In  the  Senate  an  amend- 
ment to  HJl.  18707  the  defense  appropriation 
bill  FY  1969.  which  would  prohibit  the  pay- 
ment of  overhead  rates  In  excess  of  25  per- 
cent of  direct  costs  on  contracts  for  research 
projects.  This  amendment  would  make  It  Im- 
pnustlcable  for  this  company,  and  I  am  sure 
for  most  other  companiee,  to  accept  research 
contracts,  for  example,  costs  for  pensions, 
vacations,  social  security,  and  insurance  are 
all  overhead  Items  in  our  comp&nys  account- 
ing system  and  would  probably  account  for 
most  of  the  25  percent  of  overhead  that 
Senator  Mansfleld  would  allow.  Thus,  noth- 
ing would  be  left  for  tradlUonal  Items  of 
overhead  costs  such  as  facilities,  utilities, 
supplies,  etc. 

Since  there  is  no  standard  classification 
of  direct  vs  Indirect  (overhead)  costs,  all 
contractors  would  not  be  treated  equally. 
Precisely  what  goes  Into  the  overhead  pKJOl 
and  what  Is  treated  as  direct  costs  Is  de- 
pendent upon  the  exact  accounting  system 
used  by  each  contractor. 

I  hope  that  after  you  have  studied  Senator 
Mansfield's  amendment  you  will  conclude 
that  It  Is  Impractical,  unreasonable  and  un- 
desirable and  that  you  will  work  to  have  it 
defeated. 

O.  T.  SuiLsr, 
General  Manager.  Apollo  Syitem  Depart- 
ment, General  Electric  Co. 


Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  I  have  no  great  amount  of  In- 
formation on  this  subject.  Mr.  Smiley, 
whom  I  happen  to  know,  called  me  about 
this  matter  and  I  asked  him  to  send  me 
a  wire.  I  meant  to  discuss  it  this  morn- 
ing with  the  able  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences and  call  his  attention  In  this  par- 
ticular instance  to  Apollo  contracts  which 
have  t)een  made  with  NASA. 

But  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  do  so. 
I  did  not  get  the  wire  until  last  night.  It 
seems  to  me  the  point  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  a  valid  one.  that  we 
do  not  have  any  definition  of  what  con- 
stitutes overhead  costs,  that  overhead 
costs  will  differ  in  different  cases  de- 
pending on  what  accoimtlng  system  Is 
used,  so  that  there  is  very  much  validity 
to  Mr.  Smlley's  wire.  I  therefore  invite 
my  distinguished  friend  to  make  a  com- 
ment on  this  question  because  I  have  al- 
ready said  I  have  little  information  on 
the  subject. 

Is  the  Senator  aware  of  the  fact  that 
accounting  systems  are  greatly  different 
among  the  large  concerns 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh  yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  < continuing) .  Handling 
research  and  development  contract,  and 
that  they  therefore  would  not  be  treated 
equally  under  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  he  is  not  the 
only  one  who  htis  received  telegrams  and 
telephone  calls.  I  see  several  Senators  on 
their  feet  and  I  am  sure  that  organiza- 
tions and  institutions  from  every  State 
have  been  heard  from  as  well  as  a  good 
many  Federal  agencies.  If  Senators  will 
look  at  the  record  of  General  Electric, 
so  far  as  the  Apollo  program  Is  con- 
cerned, if  my  memory  is  correct,  the  in- 
direct costs  or  overhead — has  rtm  in  ex- 
cess of  100  percent.  That  is  my  best 
recollection  at  this  time  and  subject  to 
correction.  Believe  me.  it  is  a  lot  of 
money.  These  people — organizations, 
corporations,  institutions — are  using  the 
Federal  Government  and  they  are  using 
their  positions  in  their  States  to  put  the 
pressure  on.  so  to  speak,  and  bring  their 
points  of  view  before  the  Congress.  That 
is  proper  and  correct — provided  the 
whole  point  of  view  is  presented  for 
consideration. 

I  repeat,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge — 
and  this  is  subject  to  correction — it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  General  Electric 
program  on  Apollo  receives  in  excess — 
perhaps  well  in  excess  of  100  percent  for 
overhead,  maintenance.  Indirect  costs,  or 
whatever  we  want  to  call  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Is  the  Senator  pre- 
senting his  amendment  as  it  now  stands 
in  type — the  printed  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  at  the  desk.  It 
applies  only  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  it  applies  only  to 
the  Department  of  Defense,  I  have  no 
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objection.  Otherwise,  I  might  have.  I  am 
very  happy  about  what  the  Senator  has 
done,  and  am  2lad  that  it  applies  only 
to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
If  it  is  successful,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  look 
into  other  agencies  in  turn  so  that  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  pattern  can  be  set 
out.  I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  say  that  I  have  received  a  telegram 
from  W.  G.  Krall.  manager  of  the  Hook- 
sett  plant  of  General  Electric  in  New 
Hampshire,  just  as  did  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  I  do  not  have  too  much  compre- 
hension of  what  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  trying  to  achieve  here.  Any  com- 
ment the  Senator  could  make 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has  now 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  A  comment  from  the 
Senator  from  Montana  on  this  telegram 
would  be  helpful  to  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  must  say  that  I  do 
not  know  the  situation  with  respect  to 
this  New  Hampshira  division  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  I  do  recall  approximate 
figures  on  this  General  Electric  involve- 
ment   in    the    program    dealing    virith 
Apollo — whatever  it  is. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Systems. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Systems,  yes. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  "^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  will  state  if. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  As  I  understand  the 
time  limitation  on  this  matter,  it  is  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  the  amendment, 
and  the  time  in  opposition  is  controlled 
by  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  un- 
less he  is  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  in 
which  event  it  is  controlled  by  the  mi- 
nority leader:  is  that  not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  as 
much  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  being  the  case,  Mr. 
President,  since  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Case]  is  acting  minority 
leader.  I  yield  myself  a  few  moments  to 
discuss  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  inquires  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
whether  he  is  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  amendment,  and  I  believe  I  have  so 
stated.  If  I  am  not  correct,  I  will  have 
the  Record  changed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Three  minutes? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  thought 
that  is  what  the  Senator  said.  How  many 
minutes  does  the  Senator  wish? 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  yielded  to 


the  Senator  from  Colorado  as  much  time 
as  he  might  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  may  proceed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  in  the  Senate 
has  more  sympathy  for  the  general  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  than  I,  because 
I  have  pursued  this  subject  over  a  num- 
ber of  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  bill,  S.  1305,  sponsored  by 
12  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  create  a 
joint  congressional  committee  to  make  a 
continuing  study  of  the  research  pro- 
grams and  operations  of  the  Federal 
Grovernment  relating  to  science  and 
technology,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  have  seen  this  question  and  this 
problem  coming  up  for  many  years.  I 
think  I  may  say,  frankly,  that  it  was  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  who  raised  this 
question  in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. It  had  been  my  intention  to  offer  an 
amendment  similar  but  not  foursquare 
with  that  of  the  Senator  from  Montana; 
but  his  motion  and  his  amendment  pre- 
ceded mine. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  is  one 
thing  we  have  to  face.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  has  with  considerable  effort  on 
his  own  behalf,  certainly  as  much  as  he 
could  spare  since  the  bill  was  reported, 
tried  to  ascertain  the  facts.  I  am  not 
sure  that  his  amendment  relates  to  the 
facts  as  we  know  them  so  far. 

It  is  my  intention  to  offer,  when  the 
time  is  yielded  back  upon  this  particular 
amendment,  a  substitute  which  will  elim- 
inate the  word  "contracts."  Otherwise,  it 
will  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
same  amendment  as  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

This  calls  for  a  direct  statement  as  to 
why  this  should  be  done.  If  Senators  will 
look  at  the  hearings  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  over  the  past  few  years, 
with  one  exception,  when  the  great  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Saltonstall, 
was  here,  the  only  inquiry  that  has  been 
made  in  this  area  has  been  into  the  area 
of  colleges,  universities,  and  nonprofit 
institutions. 

When  we  throw  the  word  "contract"  in, 
as  does  the  present  amendment,  then  we 
get  into  the  position  of  working  mischief, 
perhaps,  of  which  we  do  not  know  the 
nature.  I  shall  talk  about  this  further. 
My  only  point  at  this  time  is  to  make  the 
Senate  aware  that  I  am  generally  in  ac- 
cord with  the  purposes  of  the  Senator's 
amendment.  I  do  not  know  and  I  do  not 
honestly  believe  that  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  knows  at  this  time  what  the  sum 
total  effect  of  this  amendment  as  it  is  pro- 
posed will  be.  So,  with  that  statement,  I 
yield  back  my  time  to  the  acting  minor- 
ity leader  with  the  notice  to  my  fellow 
Senators  that  when  the  time  is  yielded 
back  I  wish  to  be  recognized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  a  substitute  amendment. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  me  2  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  CASE.  First,  does  the  Senator  from 
Montana  wish  to  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado?  I  think  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  do  so  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  no.  When  the 
Senator  gets  through  I  shall  be  prepared 
to  yield  back  the  time  and  the  Senator 


from  Colorado  can  get  on  to  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
a  great  many  universities  in  New  York, 
as  there  are  a  great  many  contractors  in 
New  York.  These  amendments  suddenly 
are  flashed  on  us.  I  do  not  say  that  in 
any  complaining  tone.  I  receive  an 
enormous  volume  of  mail  from  col- 
leges and  universities  engaged  in  re- 
search, urging  that  this  not  be  done,  that 
limitation  not  be  placed  upon  them,  and 
they  present  much  data,  facts,  and  fig- 
ures with  respect  to  it. 

Also,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  valid  distinction  be- 
tween grants  and  contracts  such  as 
what  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  would  wish  to  carry  through. 
As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  do  not  believe  anything 
ought  to  be  swept  under  the  rug.  If  the 
manager  of  the  bill  feels  that  this  is  a 
subject  that  ought  to  be  considered  in 
conference,  with  the  aid  of  the  expertise 
which  various  people  can  bring  to  it,  in- 
cluding colleges  and  universities  and  con- 
tractors affected,  I  can  imderstand  that, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  great  issue 
of  it.  But  I  think  the  Senate  ought  to  be 
assured  that,  if  any  such  action  is  sought 
to  be  taken  in  conference,  at  least  we  will 
have  the  understanding  that  a  body  of 
experts  will  be  available  to  back  up 
whatever  the  conferees  propose  to  do. 

I  say  that  for  the  reason  that  we  have 
$7  billion  involved  in  this  appropriation 
bill.  The  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  a  very 
important  Senator,  says  this  is  a  prece- 
dent and  he  is  going  to  press  the  matter 
in  other  quarters  as  well.  It  could  well  be 
that  two  things  could  happen :  that,  one, 
an  indirect  cost  will  go  to  direct  cost  and 
save  nothing;  and,  two,  we  may  dis- 
courage useful  people  like  General  Elec- 
tric from  undertaking  these  contracts 
at  all  because  they  are  not  worthwhile. 
That  is  not  unusual.  It  has  happened 
before,  and  we  may  deprive  the  United 
States,  therefore,  of  a  great  deal  of  the 
brains  and  skills  which  we  find  in  the 
whole  free  enterprise  system  and  the 
imiversity  system. 

So  I  am  not  standing  here  to  oppose 
what  the  manager  of  the  bill  proposes, 
but  I  do  express  the  feeling,  as  one  Sen- 
ator, that  if  the  conferees  should  come 
back  with  some  definitive  proposal,  it 
would  be  very  clear  that  there  is  no  basis 
in  fact,  as  we  have  it  now,  profound  and 
searching  enough  to  determine  this  kind 
of  finding  in  law.  I  would  certainly  want 
to  have  one  that  is  reasonably  persua- 
sive, if  the  conferees  act  affirmatively  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes.  I  feel  much  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  does.  In  addition  to 
some  industrial  communications,  I  have 
had  a  number  of  very  highly  respected 
educational  institutions  in  New  Jersey 
express  concern  about  the  amendment. 
On  the  other  .hand,  this  is  a  matter  we 
have  dealt  with  for  many  years,  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  is  no  enemy  of 
education.  In  fact,  there  is  an  educational 
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Institution  named  for  him  In  his  own  ward  as  to  the  top  figure  or  laid  aside  Mr.  HOLLAND.  First,  do  I  correctly 

State,  which  some  of  us  had  the  oppor-  at  this  time  until  more  Is  known  about  it.  understand,  from  the  statement  of  the 

tunity  and  honor  to  help  Institute.  Yet  Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I  distinguished    Senator    from    Montana, 

this  is  such  a  wide-open  matter,  since  yield  myself  1  minute.  All  I  want  to  say  that  the  amendment  is  now  being  pre- 

the  word    'Indirect"  Is  so  undefined  at  is,  coming  from  a  State  which  has  land-  sented  in  a  slightly  different  form  than 

this  time,  that  I,  for  one,  and  some  of  grant  institutions,  as  does  the  Senator  the  amendment  on  our  desks? 

our  other  colleagues  feel  the  same  way,  from  Utah,  it  is  the  private  institutions.  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct, 

are  relying  very  heavily  on  what  our  some  of  which  are  subsidized  almost  en-  Mr.  HOLLAND.  By  striking  out  the 

conferees  may  do  in  thoroughly  consid-  tirely  by  the  Government,  that  get  the  words  "or  any  other  act  "  so  as  to  make 

erlng  this  amendment.  gravy  under  these  programs  and  it  is  it  apply  only  to  this  defense  appropria- 

I  know  very  well  that  some  universities  the   land-grant   colleges    that    get   the  tlon  bill  for  1969-  is  that  correct? 

have  Indirect  expenses  of  100  percent  m  droppings.  Mr   MANSFIELD   That  is  correct 

connection  with   research  projects,  de-  Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  w_   xinr  t  amti    t  fv,or.i,  fv,^  a^„»'*«. 

pending  on  how  the  word     indirect"  Is  Senator  yield  to  me?  t    o.?    T^^^^"                     .    Senator, 

defined  and  how  language  of  this  sort  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield.  nHnf!S  .„  t>f  T°"^    ^f^'?      ^  w^ 

would  be  appUed  by  the  Government  de-  Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  want  to  commend  the  ?il?i!**J?„i.^„!,  ^^^^  .k'  «  ^  '^^\  '^^ 

partment.  in  this  case  the  Department  Senator  from  Montana  for  the  very  in-  nhS  fm.nT^n  ^   L^l  ^'^^^'' J""?"^ 

of  Defense,  to  a  particular  grant.  formative    presentation    which    he    has  2^°H^°r.^  °  ^  ^^^  ^^^f  °!  ]^^  ^^J^^ 

So  I  hope  we  may  have-as  we  already  made.  I  have  looked  at  the  figures  on  l^J,'l°[  ^l"^  heanngs,  including  10  in- 

have  had  assurance  in   the  concluding  page  1583  of  the  hearings,  which  show  f„'^""°"^„  ^\}\^  ^"^  »  °?« ^I'"^^  "^  ^^^ 

remarks  of  the  majority  leader-thor-  that  some  institutions  have  charged  as  .r^^'^!^''!'  o^^*^°sts,  10  that  were  In 

ough  consideration  of  the  matter  de  novo  high  as  86  percent.  83  percent.  72  per-  ,      .^T    hf  h    t   k     V  f    t           t  ,J!["* 

In  conference  and  amendment  if  neces-  cent,  67  percent,  as  indirect  costs  in  do-  "\  .       i  ,^  ^^     .  f *^  .^r  »7  ^"^   tail"nK. 

sary— I  believe  that  it  is  a  correct  in-  Ing  the  research  work.  The  very  state-  "°^'  ^^^^^  ^^°"*  institutions  of  leam- 

terpretation  of  his  Intention ment  of  the  proposition ^^-  *"^  "°'  ^^^^  corporations  which 

Mr.     MANSFIELD.  The     Senator     is  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  had  ^*^'®  contracts  in  this  field,  and  I  ask 

correct.     -  better  yield  the  Senator  some  time.  I  unanimous    consent    that    those    three 

Mr.  CASE.  With  that  assurance,  I  am  yield   2   minutes   to   the   Senator   from  tables  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

satisfied     to     let     the     matter     go     to  Ohio.  There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 

conference.  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the  Chair  aslcs  the  majority  leader  if  it  is  as  follows: 

Senator  from  Utah    [Mr.  Moss)    would  on  the  bill.  i.  university  overhead  rates— 10  low 

Uke  to  have  2  or  3  minutes.  I  yield  to  him.  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Two  minutes  on  the  Percent 

Mr.  MOSS    I  would  like  3  minutes.   I  biU.                                                                                Johns  Hopkins  University 28.6 

thank  my  colleague.  Mr.    LAUSCHE.   The   very   statement     Loma  Linda  University. 29.3 

Mr.  President,  I,  too.  wish  to  voice  the  of  the  costs  sort  of  shock  an  individual.     University  of  Pennsylvania. ._ 29.7 

concern  of  educational   institutions  in  That  Is  the  experience  I  had  when  I     caivin  college 30 

my  State.  I  do  not  profess  to  know  very  heard  the  Senator  from  Montana  iden-     Mississippi  state  university 30.  i 

much  about  the  way  in  which  indirect  tify  these  figures.                                           M^T^^'^nYi^^o/v.^i;;; ?n"7 

and  direct  costs  are  computed.  This  has  i    understand    the   Senator   has   said  umve^ity  o^^Rhode  Tsia^^^                     329 

been  worrymg  me  smce  the  matter  was  that  when   the  matter  goes  to  confer-     Louisiana  sute  University 33 

brought  to  my  attention.  But  it  is  of  ence  the  exact  figure  which  he  has  sug-     university  of  Cincinnati 33 

such   concern    to   my   State   university  gested  of  25  percent  would,  of  coui-se,  be  ,    „  .       .,          k    ^     , 

there  that  I  was  caUed  late  last  night  available  for  modification  to  reach  such  '    t"*«^""-'«*v  overhead  rates-io  m  medium 

by  the  president  of  the  university,  who  objections  as  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  ^                     percent 

said  this  amendment  would  be  damaging  ^xxst  raised.  Northwestern  University                         49 

and  would  cost  a  number  of   research  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.                                University  of  Wisconsin 49 

contracts  the  university  had  been  work-  Mr.    LAUSCHE.    I    would    anticipate     Cornell  University 50 

ing  on.  that   also,   and    I    think   that   is   rather     University  of  Rochester 51.5 

The  way   they  compute   their  direct  sound,   because   on   page    1583   Admiral     m^iana  university 52.5 

^ot^o^^nT^'f  tWni!^,rt^n*'th^^^^  ^Th'  ^^°-  '°  ""'  '''^'  'f  ^T/  ^^^r  "ll^cSn'sUt^Umver;^^                            '^i^ 

30  percent  Of  the  computation  they  work  cated  a  conspicuous  paucity  of  intelli-  university  of  Notre  Dame                       55 

out.  I  do  not  know:  maybe  that  formula  gence  on  what  was  happening  in  his  de-  California  institute  of  Technology"!"  56 

is  not  standard.  Perhaps  it  is  computed  partment.  finally  came  through  with  the     Stanford  University 57 

differently  at  different  eductaional  instl-  sUtement  that  he  submitted,  after  the  ,  ,,  .        ,          i.    ^     ♦        m  ^    i, 

tutions.  and  perhaps  private  institutions  Senator  from  Colorado  questioned  him,  umiersuy  overhead  rates— lo  high 

compute  it  differently.  But.  at  least,  the  which  shows  a  cost  range  from  28.6  per-  „.       ..,,,..                             ^^™^* 

way  it  is  computed  at  the  State  uni-  cent  to  86.82  percent.                                    ^^         7 °ltl^t     r-^"H"V'" ^ 

versity.  which  I  would  expect  to  be  per-  I  again  commend  the  Senator  Trom  um7e^^ty  TMilmi  iStuu^^^^^^^ 

haps  the  lowest  in  indirect  costs,  the  25-  Montana  for  the  very  constructive  work        rine  science 65 

percent  limitation  would  preclude  their  he  has  done  on  this  measure.                         lowa  state  University.. 65.02 

taking  a  number  of  contracts  that  they  Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    1     university  of  Delaware ..67.08 

have  undertaken  for  research.  minute.  university  of  Illinois  Medical  Center 

For  that  reason  I  rise  to  express  the  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for        ^^'5*^?  ',"",1 ^^ 

concern  that  I  feel  for  the  educational  what  he  has  said,  but  I  think  the  chief     p^fnceton  UniveiSt^' 80 

institutions,  on  whom  we  have  been  re-  credit   should   go    to   the   distingxiished  polytechnic  institute  of  BrooWyn.      83  4 

lying  to  do  a  great  deal  of  this  work,  and  Senator   from   Colorado    [Mr.   Allott],  Worcester  Polytechnic  institute. .1.71  86.82 

to    indicate    that    perhaps,    until   such  who.  year  after  year,  has  been  trying  to 

time  as  there   is  an  established,  fixed  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Is    all 

formula  of  computation — if  there  is  one,  Senate  and  to  get  some  action  on  it.  t*™^  yielded  back? 

I  do  not  know  about  it,  and  I  just  sur-  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  Mr.  CASE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  back 

mise  that  it  varies  from  place  to  place —  Mr.  CASE.  Does  any  Senator  seek  fur-  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

to  determine  what  is  an  indirect  cost  and  ther  time?  The   PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 

what  is  a  direct  cost,  we  may  be  damag-  Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  would  maining  time  having  been  yielded  back 

ing  the  interests  of  the  Federal  Govern-  like  just  a  minute,  if  I  might.  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 

ment  and  damaging  a  number  of  our  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  the  Sen-  Montana,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is 

educational  institutions  that  have  been  *ator  from  Colorado  wishes  to  offer  a  sub-  recognized. 

able  to  contribute  to  the  national  effort  stitute  amendment.  Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 

in  this  area  by  reason  of  accepting  some  Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand,  but  I  the  desk  an  amendment  by  way  of  a  sub- 

of  these  contracts  or  grants  for  research,  should  like  just  a  minute.  stitute  for  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 

So  on  that  basis  I  would  hope  that  the  Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  tinguished  Senator  from  Montana,  and 

amendment  either  could  be  amended  up-  Senator  from  Florida.  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott]  proposes  a  sub- 
stitute amendment  as  follows,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  amendment  No.  998,  proposed 
by  Mr.  Mansfield  to  H.R.  18707,  an  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1969,  and  for  other  purposes : 

Sue.  537.  No  part  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  any  recipient 
of  a  grant  for  the  conduct  of  a  research 
project  an  amount  for  Indirect  expenses  in 
connection  with  such  project  in  excess  of 
25  per  centum  of  the  direct  costs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  when  or- 
der can  be  restored,  I  shall  yield  myself 
as  much  of  my  10  minutes  as  I  may 
require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
particularly  like  to  have  the  attention 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  on 
this  discussion,  because  I  hope  that  he 
will  accept  this  amendment  and  take  it 
to  conference. 

Tills,  in  a  sense,  Is  a  dimlnlshment 
of  effects  of  his  amendment,  and  I  say 
that,  immediately,  In  all  honesty  and 
candor. 

But  the  real  difference  between  the 
two  amendments  lies  In  this:  that  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  now  Is 
limited  to  grants  alone  and  not  to  grants 
and  contracts,  as  provided  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

What  is  the  background  for  this  pro- 
posed change?  The  background  Is  that 
for  years  prior  to  fiscal  year  1963,  there 
were  no  limitations  upon  indirect  costs 
in  grants  in  the  Independent  ofBces  bill. 
As  everyone  knows,  that  included  NASA, 
and  also  Included  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  other  agencies  where  research 
was  done. 

In  1963,  a  limitation  was  put  on  of  25 
percent.  In  1964,  that  limitation  was  di- 
minished to  20  percent.  In  1965,  it  was 
kept  at  the  same  level  of  20  percent. 

Then  commencing  in  fiscal  year  1966 
and  as  a  result  of  what  I  think  was  a 
very  foolish  action  by  Congress,  the  lim- 
itation was  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  305.  None  of  the  funds  provided  here- 
in shall  be  used  to  pay  any  recipient  of  a 
grant  for  the  conduct  of  a  research  project 
an  amount  equal  to  as  much  as  the  entire 
cost  of  such  project. 

If  there  was  ever  a  foolhardy,  thought- 
less piece  of  legislation  passed — and  I 
must  say  that  I  objected  to  it  very 
strongly  at  the  time — it  was  this  section, 
because  what  it  says  is  simply  that  if 
you  have  a  research  contract  for  $100.- 
000,  you  can  incur  $99,999.99,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $100,000,  for  indirect  costs. 
How  Congress  could  ever  be  so  foolish 
as  to  have  accepted  such  a  provision  I 
do  not  know. 

I,  like  others,  have  wires  from  my 
State  university  president  and  letters 
from  others,  saying  that  they  are  going 
to  lose  all  their  research  contracts.  The 


facts  are,  as  the  Senator  from  Montana 
stated  awhile  ago,  that  if  we  tighten  up 
the  research  provision  in  this  bill,  and 
keep  ijt  tight  In  the  future,  we  are  not 
going  to  find  all  of  the  research  money 
spent  in  this  country,  or  the  great  bulk 
of  it,  spilling  Into  a  small  area  on  the 
eastern  coast  and  two  or  three  big  insti- 
tutions on  the  west  coast;  rather,  we  will 
have  more  money  available  for  research 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  country,  and  particularly  in  our 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  West  and  the  Midwest. 

The  real  reason  for  the  difference  in 
these  amendments  is  this:  The  research 
in  colleges  and  universities  Is  basically 
and  almost  entirely — not  entirely,  but 
almost  entirely — done  by  grants;  but 
research  by  corporations,  including  pri- 
vate corporations  is  by  contract.  GE  has 
been  mentioned  here,  so  I  will  use  it  as  an 
example:  it  will  not  be  tarnished  by 
anything  I  shall  say.  At  GE.  arrange- 
ments for  research  are  made  by  contract, 
not  by  grant. 

Frankly,  I  think  I  have  attended  the 
various  hearings,  the  Independent  of- 
fices hearings  and  all  the  other  hearings, 
as  diligently  as  any  other  Senator,  and 
I  cannot  recall  any  testimony  in  the  last 
5.  6,  or  7  years  which  would  provide  a 
basis  for  our  making  a  decision  on  what 
should  be  done  now  with  respect  to  re- 
search contracts  going  to  private  cor- 
porations. 

I  have  here  several  letters  written  by 
the  Comptroller  General  and  other 
people,  who  say,  in  effect,  "The  trouble 
of  it  is,  the  different  institutions  and 
the  different  people  involved  keep  their 
books  separately,  and  with  one  an  Item 
is  an  indirect  cost  and  with  the  other 
a  direct  cost." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  what  we 
are  trying  to  get  at.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Government  to  say  which  of 
these  shall  be  direct  costs  and  which 
shall  be  indirect  costs,  and  it  is  not  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  go  along  like 
a  flood  water  going  down  a  mountain 
stream,  and  accept  the  accounting  pro- 
cedures of  every  institution  with  which 
it  makes  a  contract  or  to  which  it  fur- 
nishes a  grant. 

So,  because  I  do  not  know,  and  frankly 
there  is  no  one  else  here  who  knows, 
what  the  effects  on  the  contracts  with 
private  corporations  would  be.  If  we 
leave  in  the  contracts,  I  have  offered  this 
amendment  by  way  of  a  substitute  which, 
basically,  for  all  purposes,  brings  it  back 
to  the  college  and  university  level,  and 
other  nonprofit  Institutions.  I  feel  as  the 
Senator  from  Montana  does.  If  we  have  a 
research  grant  and  we  have  charged  to 
this  grant  the  direct  cost  of  the  grant. 
I  find  It  impossible  to  understand  why 
anyone  cannot  supervise  that  grant  and 
keep  it  within  the  limit  of  25  percent. 

Certainly  the  space  they  occupy,  the 
machines  they  use,  the  time  that  is  paid 
to  the  help  and  to  the  researchers  are  all 
direct  costs.  Rental  Is  a  direct  cost.  Phone 
bills  are  direct  costs.  Travel  associated 
with  the  project  Is  a  direct  cost. 

I  find  it  hard  to  realize  how  our  Gov- 
ernment people  have  been  able  to  let 
them  build  these  costs  up  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  have. 


I  obtained  these  figures  after  much 
effort.  And,  page  1582  of  the  hearings, 
refiects  that  I  had  been  questioning  the 
members  of  the  Military  Establishment 
about  these  costs.  I  finally  had  to  make 
this  statement: 

I  want  to  get  an  answer  to  this  question, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  quit,  even  If  I  have 
to  stay  here  until  midnight.  I  want  an 
answer  as  to  what  the  outside  limits  are  that 
are  allowed  to  the  university  for  administra- 
tive expense  on  a  research  contract. 

Finally  I  got  an  answer  from  them. 
I  did  not  get  the  answer  then.  Later, 
they  had  it  inserted  in  the  record.  I 
asked  theai  to  give  me  10  of  the  lowest 
they  had,  10  that  they  would  consider  in 
a  medium  category,  and  10  that  they 
would  consider  In  a  higher  category. 

What  did  we  find  out?  We  foimd  that 
whereas  in  the  independent  offices  bill 
in  1963  we  had  a  limit  of  25  percent  which 
was  later  reduced  to  20  percent,  the  mini- 
mum now  begins  at  28.6  percent — or  3.6 
percent  more  than  the  highest  that  was 
allowed  under  the  law  when  we  were 
putting  a  standard  on  it — and  page  1583 
of  the  hearings  reflects  that  It  runs  as 
high  as  63  percent,  64  percent,  65  percent. 
65.02  percent.  67.08  percent,  69  percent, 
and  goes  as  high  as  83.4  percent,  ^ind 
86.82  percent,  which  is  almost  87  percent. 
That  means  that  If  there  is  a  $10,000  con- 
tract, $8,700  would  be  added  on  top  of 
that  for  Indirect  costs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes,  or  as 
much  thereof  as  I  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
clude my  remarks  at  this  time  with  the 
hope — and  I  see  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  has  been  called 
off  the  floor  for  a  moment — that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  will  see  fit  to  accept 
my  amendment  for  the  reason  that  I  be- 
lieve the  only  justification  in  the  records 
of  our  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
for  the  amendment  which  is  offered  by 
way  of  a  substitute,  and  we  cannot,  out 
of  our  records,  produce  a  justification  for 
the  broad  scope,  shotgun  approach, 
which  is  taken  by  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield.      ' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand — since  I  was  not 
present  at  the  hearings  and  am  not  a 
member  of  that  subcommittee — that  the 
only  specific  information  on  the  subject 
which  was  brought  out  in  the  exhaustive 
hearings  of  that  subcommittee  relates 
to  institutions  of  learning  and  contracts 
made  between  the  Defense  Department 
and  those  institutions  of  learning? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  there  is  no  in- 
formation whatever  on  how  this  would 
apply  to  corporations  or  businesses  that 
have  contracts  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Or  are  doing  business  by 
contract,  as  compared  with  universities 
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and  nonprofit  Institutions  which  are  do- 
ing business  by  grants. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing my  collection  of  Information  in  this 
general  area,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Philip  Han- 
dler, chairman  of  the  Natiorml  Science 
Bocurd.  I  asked  him  specific  questions 
concerning  the  use  of  Federal  money  for 
research  by  the  academic  community. 
I  wished  to  know  how  the  awards  for 
grants  and  contracts  were  used  to  sup- 
port institutional  facilities  that  were  not 
directly  corrected  with  the  specific  re- 
search project.  I  bUso  indicated  to  him 
my  desire  to  find  some  way  to  limit 
such  indirect  charges. 

Mr.  Handler  replied  to  my  letter  last 
September  16.  Let  me  first  say  that  he 
urged  that  a  limitation  on  the  so-called 
Indirect  costs  of  research  awards  would 
be  neither  practicable  nor  desirable. 

Ln  that  view  he  Is  Joined  by  the  large 
number  of  colleges  and  universities 
that  have  since  contacted  me  asking 
that  the- effort  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment br  abandoned. 

Mr.  Handler  did  furnish  the  informa- 
tion I  requested  covering  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral moneys  for  other  than  project  pur- 
poses. I  appreciate  very  much  the  candor 
and  frankness  of  his  reply. 
'  He  pointed  out  that  even  though 
much  of  the  $1.67  billion  appropriated 
for  all  Government  research  at  academic 
centers  had  been  designated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  direct  project  costs,  a  great 
portion  of  the  line  itemed  amounts  went 
for  other  purposes:  for  general  institu- 
tional use  and  development,  for  facility 
construction,  departmental  activities, 
and  fellowships.  What  it  demonstrates 
beyond  any  doubt  is  how  this  support 
of  specific  research  projects  Is  so  inex- 
tricably intertwined  with  the  entire  in- 
stitution that  happens  to  do  the  work. 
I  thitik  it  Is  a  situation  that  demands 
the  keenest  attention. 

I  ask  that  the  Record  include  my  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Handler  and  his  reply. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Septembes  12.  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  Handles, 

Chairman.  National  Science  Board,  National 
Science  Foundation.  Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  Handler:  The  Issue  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  involvement  In  research 
grants  has  captured  significant  public  at- 
tention In  the  recent  months.  I  would  appre- 
ciate your  views  on  this  issue  as  It  relates  to 
Institutions  of  hl|;her  learning. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1967  universities  received 
approximately  $1.7  billion  In  funds  for  basic 
research  from  all  agencies.  Knowing  that  re- 
search, education  and  training  are  mutually 
reinforcing  and  Inextricably  intertwined  in 
our  universities,  has  the  word  "research"  be- 
come a  catch-all  term  that,  in  fact,  includes 
other  aspects  of  university  activity  lu  addi- 
tion to  the  actual  conduct  of  sclentidc  re- 
search? What  categories  of  university  activi- 
ties are  dependent  on  Federal  research  'uiids? 
Approximately  what  percentage  of  the  Si. 7 
billion  was  provided  for  each  of  these  pur- 
poses and  are  these  percentages  representa- 
tive for  other  years?  Would  It  be  possible  to 
continue  the  current  pace  of  academic  re- 
search with  a  reduced  Federal  expenditure 
by  imposing  some  limits  on  the  expenditure 
of  the  Federal  grant  for  other  thin  the  re- 
search itself?  What  changes  might  be  made 
In  budgetary  terminology  and  the  budgetary 


process  that  might  clarify  the  Influence  of 
Federal  research  funds  on  our  acaaemlc  In- 
stitutions? 

Your  timely   response   to   these   questions 
will  be  most  helpful  In  identifying  the  cru- 
cial issues  in  this  most  Important  field. 
Sincerely, 

National     Science     Foundation, 
National   Science   Board. 
Washington.  DC,  September  16,  1968. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield.    . 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  I  am  most 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  reply  to 
your  thoughful  letter  with  respect  to  the 
implications  of  support  of  research  at  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  and  the  con- 
sequences of  variation  In  the  funding  level 
of  this  endeavor. 

As  your  letter  indicates.  In  flscal  year  1967 
there  was  transferred  from  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  the  universities  of  the  United 
States  a  total  of  1.67  billion  dollars  from  the 
appropriations  to  all  agencies,  categorized  as 
"reseeirch."  In  some  instances,  the  appropria- 
tion was  so  line- Itemed  as  to  permit  under- 
standing of  the  detailed  manner  In  which 
the  funds  were  to  be  utilized  In  most  In- 
stances, however,  this  Is  not  the  case.  Some 
Federal  funds  which  contributed  significantly 
to  the  research  process  were  not  Identified  as 
support  of  research,  per  se.  Particularly  note- 
worthy in  this  category  was  the  appropria- 
tions for  NDEA  fellowships.  To  the  extent 
that  these  fellowships  were  awarded  to 
graduate  students  in  the  physical,  biological, 
social,  engineering.  and  mathematical 
sciences,  they  most  c«rtalnly  contributed  to 
the  active  pursuit  of  research  at  the 
universities. 

In  the  course  of  preparation  of  a  broader 
study  of  Federal  support  of  university  based 
science  and  of  graduate  education,  the  staff 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  under- 
took an  analysis  of  the  manner  in  which  Fed- 
eral funds  "in  support  of  research"  were 
actually  utilized  at  the  universities.  To  do 
so,  we  subdivided  these  activities  into  six 
categories  which  require  some  explanation 
if  the  subsequent  analysis  is  to  be  under- 
stood. These  categories  were  as  follows: 

1.  General  institutional  use.  Within  this 
subcategory  were  included  payments  for  in- 
direct costs  and  for  faculty  salaries.  As  you 
will  recognize,  the  former  represents  sup- 
port of  the  total  apparatus  of  the  university 
and  consists  very  largely  of  salary  payments 
to  a  wide  diversity  of  personnel — from 
Janitors  to  secretaries  to  purchasing  agents 
and  deans — all  of  whom  are  necessary  to  the 
overall  functioning  of  the  university  and 
whose  numbers  and  Importance  have  been 
markedly  Increased  by  the  scale  of  the 
academic  research  endeavor.  Faculty  salaries 
are  paid  in  a  variety  of  ways.  These  Include 
"summer  salaries."  prorated  stipends  paid  to 
members  of  the  faculty  who  are  normally  on 
a  nine  months  appointment  and  who  devote 
the  summer  months  entirely  to  the  research 
projects  for  which  they  have  support:  partial 
salaries  for  the  entire  academic  or  twelve 
month  year  in  an  amount  proportionately 
commensurate  with  the  fraction  of  their 
time  and  effort  devoted  to  the  project:  full 
salaries  for  the  entire  year  paid  to  individuals 
who  are  members  of  the  faculty  whose  teach- 
ing responsibilities  are  minimal  or  non- 
existent and  who  devote  all  of  their  time 
to  the  research  project;  and  a  relatively 
small  number  of  special  Instances  in  which 
the  entire  salary  is  defrayed  from  Federal 
funds  for  specific  reasons  such  as  the  "Career 
Awards  and  Research  Career  Development 
Awards"  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

2.  Institutional  development — funds  spe- 
cifically appropriated  for  this  purpose  and 
transmitted,  in  block,  to  universities  to  assist 
them  In  making  a  significant  Improvement 
in  their  research  and  educational  p>otentlal. 

3.  Facilities — funds  for  the  construction  of 
laboratory  buildings  but  occasionally  also  for 


rather  specialized  facilities  such  as  a  remote 
marine  laboratory,  etc. 

4.  Departmental  activities.  In  this  category 
are  bracketed  funds  which  are  utilized  to 
provide  student  stipends,  such  as  payments 
from  research  grants  to  this  purpose,  funds 
which  provide  large  equipment  used  in  com- 
mon for  research  by  all  or  many  members  of 
a  given  department  and  other  contributions 
to  the  research  capability  of  a  disciplinary 
department  at  a  university. 

5.  Fellowships — payments  made  specifically 
to  graduate  students  to  promote  their  careers 
from  funds  appropriated  specifically  to  this 
end. 

6.  Research  costs  proper.  In  this  category 
are  Included  the  immediate  and  direct  costs 
of  the  conduct  of  research  including  such 
Items  as  scientific  equipment,  consumable 
supplies,  technicians  engaged  entirely  for  the 
purposes  of  the  research  project,  post-doc- 
toral full-time  research  associates,  computer 
time,  ship  time,  clerical  assistance,  research 
associated  travel,  etc. 

In  the  budgets  of  the  various  agencies,  as 
approved  by  the  Congress,  can  be  found  In- 
stances of  each  of  these  Items.  However  the 
overwhelming  bulk  of  all  the  funds  Involved 
appear  in  most  agency  budgets  simply  as 
"research."  In  considerable  measure  this  is 
also  true  of  the  approved  budget  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  Accordingly  we 
undertook  an  analysis  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  "research"  funds  provided  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  were  actually 
utilized  at  the  universities,  in  terms  of  the 
six  categories  listed  above.  We  then  assumed 
that  funds  utilized  for  "research"  in  the 
universities  but  provided  by  other  Federal 
agencies  were  expended  along  the  same  lines 
as  those  provided  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  In  fact,  the  pattern  to  be  de- 
scribed below  was  probably  exaggerated  in 
such  agencies  as  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  which 
customarily  provide  in  their  research  con- 
tracu  larger  fractions  of  individual  faculty 
salaries  than  Is  true  at  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  with  them,  larger  payments 
for  Indirect  costs.  Nevertheless,  If  one  as- 
sumes that  the  pattern  of  expenditures  of 
NSF  are  essentially  valid  for  expenditures  by 
other  agencies  then  the  table  below  repre- 
sents what  happened  In  P^  1967. 

UTILIMTION.    AT    THE    UNIVERSITIES.    OF    ALL    FEDERAL 
FUNDS    IN   SUPPORT    OF   RESEARCH,    FISCAL   YEAR   1967 
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Facilities. 
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24 
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1,671 
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What  is  most  striking  In  the  table  Is  that 
whereas  one  billion  two  hundred  and  forty- 
six  million  dollars  of  the  funds  utilized  were 
Identified  simply  as  research  support  In 
agency  budgets,  only  four  hundred  and 
twenty-six  million  were  utilized  for  the  sup- 
port of  research  In  the  most  Immediate  sense 
This  decrease  does  not  represent  any  abuse 
or  subversion  of  the  funds  appropriated.  Nor 
was  any  proposed  research  then  Ignored  or 
prosecuted  with  less  vigor  than  that  which 
Is  appropriate  to  such  activities.  However,  a 
total  of  four  hundred  and  thirty- nine  million 
dollars,  appropriated  for  support  of  research, 
was  utilized  for  ths  purposes  described  ear- 
lier for  institutional  funds,  viz.,  payments  for 
faculty  salaries  (about  half  of  this  category) 
and  for  indirect  costs.  Moreover,  three  hun- 
dred eighty-one  millions,  again  appropriated 
in  support  of  research,  were  utilized  for  the 


purposes  described  above  as  "departmental." 
Together  these  add  to  eight  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  which  find  their  way  Into  the 
support  of  the  very  fabric  of  the  unlverslties- 
admlnistratlve  salaries,  faculty  salaries,  stu- 
dent stipends,  salaries  of  supporting  person- 
nel. When  combined  with  those  funds  which 
were  clearly  appropriated  for  Institutional 
support,  institutional  development,  facilities 
construction  and  graduate  student  fellow- 
ships, it  becomes  clear  that,  of  the  total  of 
1.67  billion  dollars  in  this  pool  of  funds. 
1.246  billions  were  utilized  for  these  diverse 
purposes  within  the  Institutions  and  only 
four  hundred  and  twenty-six  millions  were 
utilized  for  the'  most  immediate  costs  of  re- 
search itself. 

Please  understand  that  this  analysis  is  pro- 
vided not  to  deplore  the  manner  in  which 
the  funds  were  utilized.  Indeed  quite  the 
contrary  is  the  case.  But  the  analysis  does 
indicate  how  utterly  intertwined  are  the  sup- 
port of  research — in  its  own  right — and  of 
graduate  education,  with  all  its  ramifications, 
in  the  universities.  Since  the  research  is  the 
most  Important  single  component  of  the  ex- 
perience of  those  who  are  graduate  students. 
It  too  might  be  regarded  as  support  of  grad- 
uate education.  Accordingly,  it  is  equally  fair 
to  view  the  1.67  billion  dollars  involved  as 
the  support  of  research  and  as  the  support 
of  graduate  education.  Both  are  equally  and 
simultaneously  true.  If  the  other  funds  were 
not  appropriately  expended,  it  would  be  im- 
p>osslble  to  utilize  the  four  hundred  and 
twenty-six  million  dollars  of  Immediate  re- 
search costs  in  an  intelligent  and  useful 
fashion.  Were  the  research  funds  themselves 
not  available,  graduate  education  would  grind 
to  a  halt.  Nevertheless,  the  description  pro- 
vided by  the  table  does  Indeed  illuminate  the 
nature  of  the  academic  research  enterprise 
and  its  relationship  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

The  other  significant  feature  Illustrated  by 
this  analysis  is  that  the  system  operates  in 
such  fashion  that  there  Is  no  "knob"  to  turn 
which  in  simple  fashion  increases  or  de- 
creases the  level  of  the  research  endeavor 
without  concomitantly  increasing  or  de- 
creasing the  level  of  expenditure  in  most  of 
the  other  categories.  By  the  very  nature  of 
the  operation  there  is  very  restricted  freedom 
to  "purchase"  a  varying  amount  of  research 
from  year  to  year.  Consider  for  example  the 
item  of  professorial  salaries.  In  all  but  a  few 
Instances,  the  professor's  salary  is  fraction- 
ated between  funds  provided  from  the  uni- 
versity's own  resources  and  those  Irom  a  Fed- 
eral agency.  Reduction  in  research  expendi- 
tures at  the  universities,  of  the  sort  which  we 
are  witnessing  In  the  current  fiscal  year,  must 
therefore  result  in  financial  embarrassment 
of  the  universities  since  they  are  committed 
to  the  total  salary  payments  of  these  profes- 
sors. Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  sal- 
aries and  wages  of  the  administrative  and 
supporting  personnel  at  the  Institution  whose 
activities  make  possible  the  educational  and 
research  aspects  of  the  enterprise. 

It  Is  precisely  for  these  reasons  that  It  is 
difficult  to  find  an  appropriate  answer  to  your 
question,  "would  it  be  possible  to  continue 
the  current  pace  of  academic  research  with  a 
reduced  Federal  expenditure  by  imposing 
some  limits  on  the  expenditure  of  the  Fed- 
eral grant  for  other  than  the  research  itself?" 
Were  budgetary  allocations  made  along  the 
lines  Indicated  in  the  table,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, it  would  be  possible.  In  theory,  to  Im- 
pose restrictions  on  other  categories  while 
leaving  the  Immediate  direct  costs  of  re- 
search Intact.  But  the  burden  would  then  de- 
volve upon  the  universities  to  provide  for 
those  services  whose  provision  had  been  de- 
leted from  Federal  expenditures.  But  the 
universities  are  themselves  fully  committed. 
Indeed  I  know  of  no  university  which  Is  not 
presently  overextended  financially.  The  con- 
templated action  would  simply  send  the  uni- 
versity closer  to  the  borders  of  bankruptcy, 
disrupt  morale,  and  undoubtedly  resvUt  In 


the  withdrawal  of  services  on  a  scale  which 
would  make  the  conduct  of  research  itself 
distinctly  less  possible  and  certainly  less  pro- 
ductive. The  only  component  which  could  be 
deleted,  of  the  six  shown,  In  any  one  year, 
would  be  facilities  construction.  Clearly  such 
construction  Is  not  Imperative  to  the  research 
ongoing  in  that  year.  But  failing  to  appropri- 
ate such  funds  Is.  In  effect,  placing  a  mort- 
gage upon  the  future.  Laboratories  and  spe- 
cial research  equipment  which  are  deferred 
will  not  be  avaUable  at  some  future  date.  And 
this  means  that  there  will  be  students  who 
go  untaught,  and  research  which  will  go 
undone.  It  will  also  mean  foregoing  cerUln 
opportunities  for  new  scientific  starts  as  op- 
portunities present.  Nevertheless,  were  the 
National  financial  exigencies  such  as  to  make 
diminution  In  such  expenditures  absolutely 
imperative,  this  Is  the  one  component  which 
could  quite  conceivably  be  put  off  to  another 
year.  I  certainly  hope  that  it  would  not  be  de- 
ferred for  more  than  one  year. 

Your  final  question  weis,  "what  changes 
might  be  made  in  budgetary  terminology 
and  the  budgetary  process  that  might  clarify 
the  Influence  of  Federal  research  funds  on 
our  academic  Institutions?".  As  we  have  seen 
these  Federal  funds  are  the  life  blood  of  the 
graduate  education  enterprise  in  the  areas 
we  have  been  considering.  Parenthetically 
these  Include  something  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  ah  of  the  graduate  educational 
endeavor.  Only  the  arts  and  the  humanities 
are  outside  this  process  at  present. 

In  the  course  of  securing  our  national  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  otir  capabilities  for  sci- 
ence and  the  technology  which  derives  there- 
from, through  a  variety  of  Federal  agencies 
we  have  provided  support  In  such  fashion 
that  it  makes  possible  graduate  education 
in  the  natural  and  social  sciences  as  well 
as  engineering  and  mathematics.  At  the  same 
time  the  same  endeavor  constitutes  the  lead- 
ing edge  of  science  In  our  country  since  It 
Is  at  the  universities  that  the  overwhelming 
bulk  of  our  most  significant  fundamental 
research  Is  conducted.  It  is  my  belief  that, 
in  the  not  too  distant  future,  this  entire 
system  should  be  Intensively  and  syste- 
matically Investigated  so  that  It  may  be 
better  understood.  Our  Nation,  through  the 
Congress,  should  recognize  that  support  of 
the  graduate  education/science  research  en- 
deavor Is  indeed  a  Federal  responsibility. 
Once  such  formal  recognition  were  taken.  It 
would  then  become  possible  to  devise  sup- 
porting Instruments  more  appropriate  to 
the  process  than  Is  the  current  system  where- 
by funds  transferred  In  the  support  of  re- 
search projects  are  then  utilized  to  provide 
all  of  the  subcomponents  of  the  system.  It 
Is  entirely  conceivable  that  creation  of  a 
new  agency  is  in  order  In  the  near  future. 
An  agency  which  would  bear  a  closer  corre- 
spondence to  the  system  which  it  Is  designed 
to  sustain.  I  should  be  most  pleased  to  pro- 
vide a  position  paper  In  that  regard  if  you 
are  interested.  Meanwhile,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  requesting  that,  within  the  constraints 
Imposed  by  our  Federal  fiscal  problems,  sup- 
port of  academic  research,  through  all  of  the 
diverse  Federal  agencies  currently  so  engaged, 
should  be  continued  with  all  possible  vigor 
and  In  an  amount  commensurate  with  a  na- 
tional need.  This  support  has  been  on  a 
budgetary  plateau  for  two  fiscal  years.  In 
view  of  the  rising  numbers  of  graduate  stu- 
dents, general  inflation,  and  the  increased 
cost  of  doing  scientific  research  due  to  Its 
increased  sophistication,  this  constitutes  a 
serious  reduction  In  the  actual  amount  of 
research  possible,  and  has  meant  Indefinite 
postponement  of  starts  on  major  new  scien- 
tific opportunities.  Surely,  this  Is  not  In  the 
long  term  national  Interest. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  Handler. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  vote. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  2  minute^  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  substitute  amendment.  And  I  would 
like  to  have  a  roll-call  vote  on  the  matter 
if  that  is  the  way  it  is  to  be. 

The  fact  that  the  record  does  not  con- 
tain any  information  on  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  contracts  does  not  mean 
that  contracts  are  OK.  And  I  do  not 
want  to  see  an  arbitrary  shift  from  re- 
search in  universities  and  colleges  to  re- 
search imder  contract  with  individual 
firms,  or  vice  versa. 

I  think  we  would  be  going  very  much 
further  than  we  should  if  we  were  to 
accept  the  substitute  rather  than  to  dig 
into  this  question,  which  is  fine  with 
practically  everj-one  here. 

We  would  be  casting  our  vote  in  favor 
of  a  certain  type  program  against  other 
types,  at  least  by  implication.  The  fact 
that  there  is  no  evidence  In  the  record 
with  relation  to  one  type  does  not  mean 
that  they  both  should  be  adopted. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  often  face 
a  situation  in  which  we  cannot  do  every- 
thing in  a  completely  finished  way,  I 
think  most  of  us  were  willing  to  go  along 
with  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
because  of  the  great  respect  and  confi- 
dence we  have  in  him,  in  order  to  have 
the  matter  looked  into  by  the  conferees. 

If  we  are  going  to  impose  a  limit  on 
the  cost  for  these  imiversitles  and  col- 
leges and  leave  the  corporate  contractors 
out  of  it  entirely,  we  will  be  making  a 
decision  that  we  should  not  make  at  this 
time  because  there  is  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port it. 

The  fact  that  there  is  evidence  on  one 
side  and  not  on  the  other  does  not  make 
the  decision  right.  Therefore,  I  believe  we 
ought  to  do  what  we  originally  planned 
to  do.  Let  us  turn  over  to  the  conferees 
the  whole  problem.  But  let  us  not  opt  for 
one  type  of  research  program  as  against 
the  other. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  TMr.  Al- 
lott]  very  frankly,  as  is  always  so  char- 
acteristic of  him,  said  there  is  no  evi- 
dence with  respect  to  the  other  type. 

I  think  the  proof,  rather,  is  on  the 
ground  that  we  ought  not  to  accept  the 
substitute.  There  is  evidence  with  respect 
to  one  and  no  evidence  with  respect  to 
the  other. 

There  is  no  reason  that  we  should  do 
something  of  this  sort.  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  Senate  will  reject  the  substitute. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  manager  of 
the  bill  is  quite  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  correct. 
This  is  a  matter  that  is  not  easy  to  work 
out.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  done  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

The  best  way  to  get  at  It,  after  all, 
is  to  let  the  matter  go  to  conference 
where  there  will  be  an  effort  to  go  into 
the  matter  deeper  and  get  a  ruling  that 
would  be  workable  at  least  for  1  year. 
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In  spite  of  the  fact  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  done  such  outstanding 
work  In  this  field.  I  feel  that  It  would  be 
best  at  this  stage  to  reject  the  substitute 
and  vote  for  the  Mansfield  amendment. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  am 
in  accord  with  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  the  acting 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  have  said. 

Respectfully  and  regretfully.  I  feel 
that  I  cannot  agree  to  the  proposal  sug- 
gested by  my  good  friend  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  because  what  it 
would  do  would  be  to  differentiate  be- 
tween a  given  set  of  circumstances  af- 
fecting two  different  types  of  endeavor. 
While  I  have  every  respect  for  American 
business,  ihdustry.  and  knowhow,  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  sacrifice  the  education- 
al community  at  their  expense. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  se^  fit  to  accept  the  amendment 
as  originaUy  introduced,  covering  both 
the  academic  conununity  and  businesses 
which  do  business  with  the  Government. 
As  I  have  said.  then,  whatever  the  con- 
ferees agree  to  In  this  respect  would  be 
satisfactory  to  me.  I  would  hope  that  if 
they  get  involved  in  the  matter  of  25 
percent.  It  might  be  possible  for  the  com- 
mittee to  go  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  get  guidelines  in  time  so  that  a 
definition  of  what  25  percent  really  is. 
apart  from  the  figure  Itself,  would  be 
forthcoming. 

So  I  would  say  that  whatever  the 
committee  in  conference  does,  if  It  ac- 
cepts this  proposal,  will  be  satisfactory 
to  me:  and  I  have  an  idea  that  one  of 
the  conferees  may  well  be  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  am  sincerely  sorry  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  cannot  see  fit  to  accept 
this  amendment,  but  I  am  even  more 
chagrined  that  apparently  the  very  deft 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  fallen  on  a  receptive  ear,  because  we 
are  not  setting  up  In  this  instance  pri- 
vate corporations  against  universities. 
There  are  two  great  differences.  One  is 
that  contracts  have  to  be  renegotiated  or 
subject  to  negotiation,  and  the  second  Is 
that  we  do  have  actual  experience  with 
universities  under  the  grant  system,  and 
at  a  20-percent  and  a  25-percent  level. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  may  be  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee. Mr.  President,  I  am  able  to  pre- 
dict what  the  result  of  the  conference 
committee  will  be  right  now.  I  do  not 
believe  we  will  get  a  thing  done  on  this 
matter.  That  is  why  I  have  offered  the 
substitute  amendment,  because  it  can  be 
backed  by  years  of  testimony — years  of 
testimony — In  the  Senate.  As  it  relates 
to  contracts  aind  as  it  relates  to  private 
corporations,  it  cannot  be  backed. 

So  I  am  afraid  that  the  tall  will  go 
with  the  hide  when  we  get  into  confer- 
ence and  that  we  will  have  made  a  lot 
of  noise  and  a  lot  of  fanfare  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate;  and  then  the  people  who 
have  been  able  to  so  slyly  build  the  in- 
direct costs  up  to  87  percent  will  say, 
"Well,  we  taught  those  fellows  a  lesson, 
and  I  guess  we  can  just  keep  right  on 


going."  And  they  will  keep  right  on  go- 
ing, Mr.  President.  They  will  keep  right 
on  going  t>ecause  they  have  done  it  for 
a  number  of  years. 

I  know  that  it  Is  very  difficult  to  buck 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
know  his  intentions  are  just  as  well 
grounded,  or  even  better  grounded,  per- 
haps, than  those  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  Certainly,  they  are  not  less 
grounded.  But  I  have  been  on  this  mat- 
ter for  a  long  time.  If  I  had  been  con- 
sulted before  he  filed  his  amendment,  or 
offered  his  amendment,  I  think  I  prob- 
ably would  have  offered  the  same  sug- 
gestions that  I  do  now.  As  a  member  of 
that  committee,  of  course,  he  exercised 
his  rights,  which  he  has  a  right  to  do. 
and  offered  the  amendment.  In  that  re- 
spect. I  think  he  has  performed  a  very 
great  service.  But  I  have  been  at  this  so 
long  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  record,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  substi- 
tute amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALx  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  substitute 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
substitute  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellendkr], 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  1  Mr.  Brewster  1 ,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark]. 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
-  bright],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hatdkm],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLiNcsl,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [  Mr.  Long  ] .  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovern],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MoNRONiYl,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse! .  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mcskie],  the  Senator 


from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph] . 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
corr],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers].  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  SYinNGTON].  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender],  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton], the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr 
McClellan],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KDCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  AikenI.  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]. 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]. 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin),  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy)  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  Smith)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]   is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy]  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs,  Smith)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  20, 
nays  46.  as  follows: 


(No.  3O0L«g.) 

TEAS— 30 

Allott 

HatBeld 

Prouty 

BOggS 

Hlckenlooper 

Scott 

Caxlaon 

Holland 

Sparkman 

Curtta 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Dlrkaen 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Tower 

Domlntck 

Kuchel 

Toung,  N.  Dak 

Hansen 

Morton 

NATS— 4« 

Anderson 

Hill 

Mundt 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Byrd.  Va. 

Javlta 

PeU 

Cannon 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Percy 

C«M 

Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

Dodd 

Lausche 

RuaaeU 

Eastland 

Magnuaon 

Spong 

Ervln 

ManAfleld 

Stennls 

Pong 

McOee 

Talmadge 

Ooortell 

Mclntyre 

Ty  dings 

Oore 

Metcalf 

Williams.  N.J. 

Orlffln 

Miller 

Williams.  Del. 

Omening 

Mondale 

Toung,  Ohio 

Harris 

Montoya 

Hart 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING— 34 

Aiken 

Emender 

Morse 

Baker 

Pannln 

Murphy 

BartleU 

Fulbrlght 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Randolph 

Bible 

HolUngs 

Rlblcoff 

Brewster 

Long,  Mo. 

Smatbera 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Long,  La. 

Smith 

Church 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Clark 

McClellan 

Yarborough 

Cooper 

McQovern 

Cotton 

Monroney 

So  Mr.  Allotts  substitute  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 


having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield].  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  (when  his  name 
was  called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton).  If  he  were  present  and 
voting  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender) 
Is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Bartlett),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pulbright).  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
lan), the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  , 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender],  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Bartlett]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEX.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
Fannin],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy),  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton]  has  been 
previously  announced. 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  19,  as  follows: 

[No.  310  Leg.] 
YEAS— 47 


AlloU 

Hansen 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Hart 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Prormlre 

Byrd,  Va. 

Inoxiye 

Russell 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smathers 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Spong 

Curtis 

Kenrwedy 

Stennls 

Dlrkaen 

Kuchel 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Eastland 

McOee 

Tydlngs 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

Williams,  Del. 

Pong 

Mondale 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Gore 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Omening 

Morton 

NAYS— 19 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Percy 

Case 

Javits 

Prouty 

OoodeU 

Magnuson 

Scott 

Grlffln 

Mclntyre 

Sparkman 

Harris 

Miller 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hill 

Moss 

HoUand 

Pastore 

PRESENT  AND  GIVINO  A  LIVE   PAIR. 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Hlckenlooper,  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 33 


AS 


Aiken 

Cotton 

McGovern 

Baker 

Eaiender 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Morse 

Bayh 

Fulbrlght 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Bible 

Hayden 

Nelson 

Brewster 

HoUlngs 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Long,  Mo. 

Rlblcoff 

Church 

Long,  La. 

Smith 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Cooper 

McCleUan 

Yarborough 

So  Mr.  Mansfield's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  amendment  I 
now  send  to  the  desk  be  considered  before 
the  committee  amendments.  I  have  al- 
ready received  clearance  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read,  as 
follows: 

On  page  44,  between  lines  21  and  22.  Insert 
the  following : 

"Sec.  542.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  any  naval  vessel  at 
places  other  than  the  home  port  of  such  ves- 
sel pursuant  to  any  contract  for  the  repair 
of  such  vessel  not  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
competitive  bidding,  pursuant  to  chapter  137 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  open  to  all 
dry  dock  or  other  repair  facilities  which  are 
( 1 )  located  within  one  thousand  miles  of  the 
home  port  of  such  vessel,  and  (2)  capable  of 
performing  the  repair  work  involved." 

On  page  44,  line  22,  strike  out  "Sec.  542" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  543". 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors, I  can  explain  this  amendment  very, 
very  quickly.  The  puiTX)se  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  open  ship  repair  contracts  of 
the  Navy  on  each  coast,  along  the  whole 
coast,  to  competitive  bidding. 

May  I  repeat  that,  because  it  Is  very 
simple  concept — to  take  the  whole  of 
these  coasts,  east  and  west,  and  to  open 
all  naval  ship  repairs  to  competitive  bid- 
ding upon  each  coast,  up  and  down  that 
coast. 

The  amendment  excludes  a  repair 
which  is  made  at  the  home  port  of  such  a 


vessel.  So  if  a  vessel  is  not  going  to  be 
repaired  at  its  home  port,  the  repsiir  of 
that  vessel  is  ojien  to  competitive  bidding 
right  up  and  down  each  coast.  The  home 
port,  however,  may  have  its  repair  job 
done  without  being  subject  to  the  com- 
petitive bidding  factor. 

I  may  say,  too,  to  make  it  plain  to  the 
Senate,  that  we  are  not  trying  to  take 
work  from  A  and  give  it  to  B.  We  want 
everybody  to  have  a  "crack"  at  it  in 
terms  of  the  competitive  bidding  prac- 
tice. 

The  reason  for  the  amendment  is  as 
follows:  Within  the  last  5  years  there  has 
been  a  great  overturn  in  the  places  where 
ship  repairs  have  l)een  made  by  the  Navy. 
The  reason — and  I  shall  give  the  figures 
in  a  moment — for  this  overturn  comes 
about  because  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Navy  has  interpreted  a  rule,  a  regulation 
of  its  own,  which  regulation  relates  to  the 
question  of  repair  at  home  ports. 

All  the  Navy  rule  says  is  that — 

Overhauls,  availabilities,  and  other  up- 
keep periods  will  be  scheduled  In  each  as 
close  to  home  porta  as  much  as  Is  pKisslble. 

That  is  an  OPNAV  regulation. 

What  has  happened  is  that  the  Naval 
Ship  Systems  Command  has  imple- 
mented this  directive  by  adopting  a  prac- 
tice of  restricting  maintenance  work  to 
bidding  by  private  shipyards  located 
within  the  same  naval  district  in  which 
the  ship  involved  has  its  home  port. 

We  contend  that  this  application  of  the 
Naval  Ship  Systems  Command  regula- 
tion to  arbitrary  naval  district  lines  de- 
prives New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  other 
ports  of  a  fair  bidding  opportunity  to  re- 
pair these  ships. 

For  example,  ships  are  being  moved 
for  repair  from  Norfolk  to  Jacksonville,  a 
distance  of  about  700  miles,  but  are  not 
moving  from  Norfolk  to  New  York  for 
repair,  notwithstanding  that  New  York 
may  be  able  to  do  the  work  at  a  much 
lower  cost,  and  notwithstanding  that  it 
is  about  half  that  distance  away,  because 
New  York  is  in  a  different  naval  dis- 
trict. 

We  are  contending  that  the  Navy  is 
using  these  arbitrary  naval  district  lines 
for  purposes  for  which  they  were  never 
intended  to  be  used,  or  for  which  the 
naval  regulations  were  never  Intended, 
and  it  has  distressed  the  whole  pattern 
of  naval  ship  repair  on  the  whole  east 
coast. 

I  did  not  submit  this  amendment  to 
the  committee  for  a  very  interesting  rea- 
son. The  whole  New  York  delegation, 
which  consists  of  41  Members  of  the 
House  and  two  Senators,  has  been  doing 
Its  utmost  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  con- 
troversy with  the  Navy.  But  up  imtil  yes- 
terday, when  Secretary  Ignatius  went 
to  the  Far  East — I  do  not  know  whether 
his  visit  is  a  secret  or  not.  so  I  shall  not 
name  the  place — we  had  not  been  able 
to  get  to  the  point  where  we  felt  we  had 
to  submit  an  amendment.  But  with  the 
Defense  appropriation  bill  before  us,  we 
felt  this  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Let  me  show  the  Senate  how  the  appli- 
cation of  the  policy,  which  is  strictly  one 
of  the  Naval  Ship  Systems'  Command, 
has  affected  the  following  ports,  in  per- 
centages. In  1963  Boston  had  62  percent 
of  the  naval  ship  repair  work.  In  1966, 
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the  last  year  for  which  we  have  the  fig- 
ures. It  had  dropped  to  11  percent. 

The  naval  ship  repair  work  In  the  New 
York  port  was  18  percent  of  the  total  in 
1963.  It  was  7  percent  of  the  total  In  1966 

In  Newport  News-Norfolk,  Va. — and 
I  am  not  trying  to  begrudge  my  friends 
the  business,  but  thla  Is  what  happened — 
the  percentage  rose  from  9  percent  in 
1963  to  31  percent  in  1966. 

In  Jacksonville,  Pla.,  the  percentage 
rose  from  5  percent  In  1963  to  16  percent 
in  1966. 

Without  in  any  way  seeking  to  deprive 
our  good  friends  from  other  States  of 
their  portion  of  the  business,  all  we  ask 
Is  that  those  ports  which  have  been 
seriously  disadvantaged  by  the  way  this 
policy  has  been  applied  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  open  com- 
petitive bidding,  so  that  the  repair  work 
would  go  to  the  lowest  bidder.  If  such 
repair  is  not  going  to  be  done  in  the  home 
port  of  the  vessel,  then  everybody  should 
be  given  a  chance  to  bid  on  the  work  if 
it  is  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the 
home  port  of  the  ship  to  be  repaired. 
If  we  aremit  of  line  on  the  bidding,  let 
the  best  man  win.  but  let  us  do  away  with 
the  arbitrary  regulation  that  requires 
the  ship  to  be  repaired  in  the  same  naval 
district  as  its  home  port,  when  the  port 
of  repair  within  that  naval  district  bears 
no  comparison  to  the  distance  of  another 
available  port.  New  York  has  an  enor- 
mous availability,  and  often  there  is  no 
relation  in  distance  to  the  availability  of 
the  New  York  port  as  compared  with 
another  port. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  gave  the  dis- 
tance between  Newport  News  and  Jack- 
sonville, as  compared  with  the  distance 
from  Newport  News  to  New  York.  The 
ship  can  be  repaired  in  Jacksonville,  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  same  naval  district, 
whereas  New  York  cannot  get  the  busi- 
ness, even  though  it  may  be  a  much 
lower  bidder. 

I  think  that  matter  should  be  cor- 
rected. We  have  tried  to  correct  it  ad- 
ministratively for  a  very  long  time,  but 
even  with  the  prestige  of  the  whole  New 
York  delegation,  we  got  nowhere.  So  we 
think  it  is  time  now  for  us  to  bring  it 
up  here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time,  but  before  doing  so  I  wish  to 
make  one  fact  available:  Not  one  single 
Navy  ship  is  being  repaired  today  in  New 
York,  notwithstanding  that  we  have  the 
most  extensive  facilities  for  drydock,  et 
cetera,  for  repair  of  ships  in  the  New 
York  area. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  my  colleague  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  both 
an  equity  amendment  and  an  economy 
amendment.  If  we  were  offering  an 
amendment  here  today  requiring  com- 
petitive bidding  to  be  restricted  to  naval 
districts,  then  rightly  the  opposition 
could  argue  it  was  going  to  cost  the  tax- 
payers money,  and  that  we  were  simply 
presenting  an  amendment  to  try  to  get 
more  business  to  New  York  State  and 
other  east  coast  facilities. 


Aa  a  practical  matter,  the  Navy, 
through  its  arbitrar>'  regulations  and 
Interpretations  of  regulations,  has  put  in 
such  an  amendment.  Their  argimient 
primarily  is  that  they  want  to  have  maxi- 
mum use  of  home  port  facilities.  There  la 
valid  argument  alonR  those  lines,  but  this 
amendment  would  not  affect  home  port 
repairs.  It  exempts  home  port  repairs. 
The  Navy,  whether  for  morale  purposes 
or  otherwise,  would  be  able  to  continue  to 
have  repairs  take  place  In  home  ports  at 
its  discretion. 

But  when  the  Navy  decides  it  wants 
the  repairs  to  uke  place  outside  the 
home  port,  the  bidding  would  be  open  for 
a  radius  of  1.000  miles,  essentially  along 
the  entire  Atlantic  coast.  This  Is  where 
the  economy  aspect  of  the  amendment 
comes  in,  because  no  contracts  would  be 
given  to  New  York  City  or  to  Philadel- 
phia or  any  other  repair  facilities  unless 
they  underbid  everyone  else;  and  If  they 
underbid  everyone  else  it  is  going  to  save 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  money. 

At  the  moment,  the  arbitrary  inter- 
pretation of  the  regulations  Is  Inequita- 
ble to  New  York  and  to  a  number  of 
other  States  with  repair  facilities.  It  Is 
also  wasteful,  because  it  leaves  facilities 
unutilized. 

In  New  York  City,  for  instance,  we 
have  a  potential  employment  of  25,000 
employees  In  the  ship  repair  industry.  We 
are  now  employing  4,000  employees.  Ship 
repair,  in  terms  of  tonnage,  has  been 
steadily  going  down,  as  my  senior  col- 
league indicated,  in  recent  years.  In 
World  War  n.  the  New  York  facilities 
performed  60  percent  of  the  repair  work 
for  ships  repaired  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
That  percentage  is  now  down  to  3.78  per- 
cent. The  percentage  is  down  because  of 
the  arbitrary  interpretation  of  the  regu- 
lation, not  because  the  New  York  facil- 
ities are  uncompetitive. 

Therefore  I  say  that  there  is  ample 
reason  to  support  this  amendment,  as  a 
matter  of  equity  and  as  a  matter  of  po- 
tential savings  to  the  taxpayers,  and  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Navy 
Department  is  very  much  opposed  to  this 
amendment,  and  they  give  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  substantial  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  very  little 
difference,  as  a  rule,  between  the  costs 
Involved,  and  so  there  would  be  no  sub- 
stantial saving,  or  so  they  assert,  by  use 
of  this  policy  ?f  expanded  competitive 
bids,  which  I  generally  endorse. 

They  do  say,  however,  that  this 
amendment  would  have  a  very  adverse 
effect  upon  the  morale  of  crews.  Some 
of  the  ships  have  very  large  crews,  and 
they  have  families  usually  living  at  the 
home  port,  many  in  Government  hous- 
ing. If  you  take  the  ship  and  its  crew 
away  from  its  home  port  for  2  or  3  weeks 
or  months  while  the  ship  is  being  re- 
paired, it  is  very  detrimental  to  the 
morale  of  the  crews. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized that  the  Navy  would  be  permitted 


to  go  right  on  ordering  repairs  at  the 
home  ports  at  their  discretion,  with  this 
amendment.  There  is  no  requirement 
under  the  amendment  that  the  Navy 
have  repairs  done  outside  the  home  ports. 
If  the  Navy  decides  to  have  the  repairs 
done  outside  the  home  ports  of  the  ships, 
then  the  amendment  would  take  effect 
and  be  operative. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  I  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment,  it  Is  not  as 
definite  as  the  distinguished  Senator  says 
It  Is. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield.  I  think  we  have  submitted 
a  modified  form  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thought  I  had  the 
latest  modification. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  is  the  pertinent  one. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  still  have  the  fig- 
ures "Within  1.000  miles  of  the  home 
port." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  relates  to  the  com- 
petitive bidding. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Suppose  there  should 
be  a  collision  of  naval  ships  in  the 
Pacific.  The  normal  thing,  we  will  say. 
would  be  to  bring  the  ships  into  Pearl 
Harbor  for  repair.  Suppose,  however, 
that  there  Is  no  private  yard  capable  of 
handling  naval  combat  ships  in  that  area. 
As  I  read  the  amendment.  Mr.  President, 
the  Navy  would  be  forced  to  bring  the 
ships  all  the  way  to  the  Pacific  coast  to 
obtain  private  bids.  As  I  imderstand  It, 
the  Navy  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  ex- 
ercise any  discretion  in  that  situation, 
but  would  have  to  take  the  ship  to  an 
area  in  which  they  could  get  private  bids. 
It  does  not  even  exempt  an  emergency. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  on  my  own  time? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  will  have  to  be  on 
the  Senator's  time. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Surely.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington that  the  amendment  covers  that 
contingency,  because  it  refers  to  a  sec- 
tion of  the  code  which  excludes  such  an 
emergency  from  the  competitive  bidding 
factor. 

In  other  words,  the  Navy  Is  permitted 
to  exempt  itself  from  competitive  bid- 
ding in  any  such  situation.  My  amend- 
ment does  not  change  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
point  out  that  even  if  there  were  not  an 
emergency,  it  Is  a  long  way  from  Pearl 
Harbor.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Puget 
Sound  Navy  Yard,  but  just  speaking  in 
the  Interests  of  good  economy.  It  is  a 
long  way  to  move  a  ship  from  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  2,500  miles,  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  to  obtain  competitive  bids.  And 
the  bulk  of  our  fleet  is  in  the  Pacific,  as 
the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  to  the  Senator,  In  answer  to  that 
proposition,  that  there  is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  where  you  deal  with 
an  emergency,  or  where  you  have  prac- 
tical problems  in  regard  to  naval  dis- 
tricts, I  well  understand  that  the  con- 
ferees might  have  to  work  out  some 
modifications  to  fit  the  situation. 
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But  in  the  sort  of  situation  we  nor- 
mally face — I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute — the  normal  situation  does  not 
In  any  way  run  into  that  at  all.  The  fact 
Is  that  the  Navy  has  plenty  of  room  lor 
deliberation  about  when  and  where  it 
repairs  the  ships.  If  It  chooses  to  repair 
them  at  their  home  ports,  it  thinks  noth- 
ing of  sending  them  700  miles,  for  ex- 
ample, within  the  naval  districts:  but  it 
has  applied  this  arbitrary  rule,  which 
has  worked  to  make  the  whole  world  lop- 
sided: Those  who  had  the  business  have 
lost  It,  and  those  who  did  not  have  the 
business  have  gained  it.  not  because  of 
competition  or  price,  but  simply  because 
the  Navy  has  Interpreted  the  regulation 
this  way. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  that  we 
did  not  hold  hearings  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No,  the  amendment  was 
not  brought  up  in  committee,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  explained  why 
at  the  outset  of  his  remarks:  Because  the 
New  York  delegation  was  trying  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  Navy  about  the  issue, 
and  could  not. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  we  complete  the 
colloquy?  Suppose  it  Is  just  ordinary  wear 
and  tear  we  are  talking  about,  and  not 
an  emergency.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment,  ships  in  the  Pacific,  home 
ported  at  Hawaii,  would  have  to  go  all 
the  way,  2.500  miles,  to  the  west  coast  to 
be  repaired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  at  all.  My  amendment 
provides  that  they  could  be  repaired  at 
the  home  port. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Located  within  1,000 
miles. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No,  I  am  sorry,  the  Sena- 
tor is  not  reading  the  right  part. 

It  says : 

No  part  cf  the  funds  •  •  •  shall  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  any  naval  vessel  at  places 
other  than  the  home  port  of  such  vessel. 

Only  then  is  the  competitive  bidding 
factor  invoked,  not  otherwise. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  But  the  point  is  that 
if  at  the  home  port,  or  If  the  home  port 
is  not  involved  in  the  situation  I  have 
.lust  stated,  there  are  no  private  facili- 
ties  

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  does  not  call  for 
private  facilities.  It  can  be  applied  at 
public  facilities. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  are  no  large 
private  yards  in  Hawaii,  only  the  Navy 
shipyard. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Well,  if  there  Is  neither 
in  Hawaii,  the  question  makes  no  sense, 
because  the  Senator  Is  contending  that 
Is  where  they  should  be  left  for  repair. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No  private  facilities, 
I  mean. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  question  makes  no 
sense  at  all  if  there  are  no  repair  facili- 
ties available. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  the  parliamentarian  is  not  charging 
this  colloquy  against  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No,  it  is  on  my  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
wish  to  make  one  other  observation  be- 
fore I  yield  time  to  some  of  those  who 


are  dii-ectly  affected  and  understand  this 
better,  perhaps,  than  I  do,  because,  as 
has  been  stated,  there  were  no  hearings 
on  this  amendment.  But  there  is  no  pro- 
vision, as  I  see  it,  Mr.  President,  for  any 
unfortunate  colUsion  at  sea  between  ships 
that  may  be  located  away  from  their 
home  port.  We  have  had  some  very  un- 
fortunate accidents  of  that  kind  over  the 
past  several  years. 

The  Navy  is  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment. We  have  had  no  hearings  on  it. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous 
precedent  for  the  Senate  to  accept  the 
amendment  with  the  very  limited  knowl- 
edge we  have  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  statement,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  is  not  at  all  clear  to  me. 
I  have  consulted  with  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  with  the  Bureau  of  Ships.  And 
I  have  been  Informed  that  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  would  cause  extreme 
confusion  In  the  overhauling  program  of 
the  Navy. 

Thus,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are 
going  to  adopt  an  amendment  of  this 
caliber,  we  should  at  least  hold  hearings 
on  the  matter  and  get  information  from 
the  experts  in  the  Navy  as  to  the  wis- 
dom or  lack  of  wisdom  of  such  an 
amendment. 

The  repairing  of  naval  vessels  is  a 
highly  technical  and  difficult  assign- 
ment. And  before  we  change  the  general 
law  and  force  the  Navy  to  take  a  course 
of  action  which  it  feels  apparently  is  an 
unwise  course  to  take,  certainly  we  ought 
to  get  the  reasoning  of  that  branch  of 
the  service  that  is  involved. 

The  amendment  is  not  clear.  The  Navy 
declares  that  in  its  judgment  it  would 
create  extreme  confusion  in  the  handling 
of  the  ships  and  in  the  overhauling  of 
naval  vessels.  And  for  that  reason.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  reject  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  knows  that  the 
Navy  must  have  flexibility  In  the  matter 
of  repairs.  Different  questions  arise. 
Sometimes  one  yard  is  filled  and  the 
other  yard  is  vacant.  Ships  come  and  go. 
The  plans  of  these  facilities  are  not  al- 
ways geared  to  a  certain  date. 

The  amendment  would  not  only  deny 
them  flexibility  but  would  also  tie  their 
hands. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  would  tie 
their  hands  and  make  It  very  difificult 
for  them  to  do  their  jobs. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  they 
cannot  anticipate  collisions  either. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 
No  hearings  have  been  held  on  this 


matter  before  either  the  Appropriations 
Committee  or  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. What  is  being  attempted  here 
today  Is  to  change  the  entire  ship  repair 
poUcy  of  the  U.S.  Navy  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  within  2  days  after  notice 
has  been  given  of  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  has  some  initial  ap- 
peal because  it  deals  with  competitive 
bidding.  And  certainly  all  of  our  con- 
stituents want  to  hear  about  competitive 
bidding  and  they  want  to  be  sure  that 
the  Navy,  as  well  as  any  other  institu- 
tion, is  doing  the  right  thing. 

I  have  no  expertise  in  this  field,  but 
there  are  some  questions  Involved  in  this 
matter  which  I  think  should  be  an- 
swered. I  believe  committee  hearings 
should  be  held  on  this  matter. 

First  of  all,  as  has  also  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia,  I 
am  not  satisfied  that  this  would  take 
care  of  vessels  in  emergency  situations. 
The  Senator  from  Washington  also 
mentioned  this. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  checked  the  United  States  Code.  I 
point  out  that  the  amendment  refers  to 
chapter  137  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

The  amendment  is  directed  to  the 
competitive  bidding  provision  in  the  code 
and  not  to  the  exemptlve  provisions. 

That  reference  riuis  only  to  the  com- 
petitive bidding  provisions  of  title  10,  and 
not  to  the  exemptlve  provisions  to  which 
the  Senator  previously  referred. 

I  understand  that  this  is  the  inter- 
pretation the  Navy  places  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPONG.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  no  exception 
in  the  amendment  for  vessels  which,  due 
to  the  limited  period  of  time  available 
for  repairs,  caimot  be  returned  to  their 
home  ports. 

In  the  past  few  years  a  great  distinc- 
tion has  been  made  in  the  repair  of 
nuclear-powered  naval  vessels  and  naval 
ships  powered  by  conventional  means. 
We  are  today  engaged  in  a  period  of 
naval  operations  in  which  we  have  not 
only  the  unfortunate  war  in  Vietnam, 
but  also  increased  operations  in  the 
North  Atlantic.  We  have  problems  in  the 
Mediterranean  as  a  result  of  the  Russian 
naval  buildup  there.  We  have  situations 
which  call  for  the  Navy  to  have  maxi- 
mum flexibility  with  respect  to  the  re- 
pair of  its  ships  in  order  that  they  might 
remain  operational. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  concur  with  his  wish  insofar  as 
economy  is  concerned. 

When  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  gave  notice  of  the  amendment,  he 
Included  therein  a  certain  exchange  of 
correspondence  involving  naval  con- 
tracts. If  it  is  in  the  interest  of  economy, 
the  Navy  may  send  vessels  out  of  their 
home  port. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  to  page  29063 
of  the  Record  for  October  1,  1968.  A 
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letter  addressed  to  Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits 
points  out: 

The  present  regulations  also  provide  for 
extending  the  bidding  area  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  a  single  naval  district  In  certain  clr- 
cumstances.  There  have  been  occasions  when 
•oUcltatlon  outside  a  naval  district  (In  some 
cases  coast-wide)  resulted  In  substantial 
monetary  savlnga.  Accordingly,  when  the 
contracting  officer  determining  that  restrict- 
ing the  bidding  to  a  single  district  or  area 
within  a  district  will  prevent  the  obtaining 
of  adequate  competition  or  that  the  results 
will  be  unduly  costly,  he  may  recommend 
that  the  area  of  competition  be  extended.  In 
two  Instances  during  1907,  extensions  of  the 
bidding  area  resulted  In  the  performance  of 
work  on  First  Naval  District  ship*  In  the 
Third   Naval   District. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPONQ.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
prefer  to  copiplete  what  I  have  to  say, 
and  then  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield. 

Furthermore.  I  think  there  are  special 
considerations  here,  which  matter  Is  also 
brought  out  in  the  same  letter  addressed 
to  the 'senior  Senator  from  New  York. 

1  continue  to  read  from  the  letter. 

Other  special  considerations  may  condi- 
tion or  limit  the  list  of  firms  for  solicitation 
on  a  particular  procurement.  For  example, 
when  work  must  be  performed  during  a  re- 
stricted availability,  the  list  of  firms  to  be 
solicited  may  have  to  be  limited  to  those 
which  are  in  geographical  proximity  to  the 
ship  or  have  sufficient  capacity  to  perform 
the  Job  within  the  prescribed  time  limits. 
This  requirement  Is  even  more  pertinent  In 
the  case  of  emergency  voyage  repairs,  where 
contracting  with  a  single  firm  may  be  neces- 
sary In  order  that  the  repaired  ship  may 
continue  on  mission  without  having  to 
change  Its  operating  schedule.  Moreover, 
when  the  performance  of  repair  or  overhaul 
work  Includes  access  to  material  classified 
confidential  or  higher  the  solicitation  must 
be  limited  to  those  firms  which  possess  the 
necessary  security  clearance. 

I  sum  up  my  remarks  by  pointing  out 
first  that  we  are  seeking  In  3  short  days 
to  change  the  entire  repair  pwllcy  of  the 
U.S.  Navy.  Second,  aside  from  that,  at 
this  particular  time,  the  Navy  must  have 
maximum  flexibility  with  regard  to  its 
repair  policy  in  order  that  the  fleet  may 
remain  operational.  Third.  I  would  again 
return  to  this  point:  that  before  the 
Senate  or  any  committee  of  the  Senate 
or  the  conference,  for  that  matter,  goes 
into  anything  as  far  reaching  as  this,  we 
certainly  need  the  expertise  of  those  di- 
rectly involved. 

Therefore.  I  join  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  in  opposing  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  yield  to  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  yielding 
tome. 

I  also  thank  the  Senator  for  making 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  In  favor 
of  the  amendment,  because  a  portion  of 
the  letter  from  which  the  Senator  quoted 
specifically  points  out  that  the  Navy  now 
has  this  discretion  but  is  not  using  It, 
used  it  only  in  two  cases,  and  that  In 
many  Instances  substantial  monetary 
savings  can  be  made  by  extending  the 
area  in  which  there  will  be  competitive 
bidding  for  repairs. 


With  reference  to  the  point  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  that  the 
amendment  clearly  does  exempt  emer- 
gency situations.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  applies  to  chapter  137  of 
title  X  of  the  United  States  Code,  where 
all  the  exceptions  and  exemptions  are 
made.  It  gives  the  Navy  ample  discretion 
in  situations  Involving  emergency  or 
minor  repairs  when  the  vessel  cannot  be 
repaired  In  Its  home  port. 

Finally,  let  us  make  it  absolutely  clear 
that  in  this  sunendment  there  is  no  ef- 
fect whatever  on  the  discretion  of  the 
Navy  to  continue  to  have  repairs  made 
in  the  home  port  of  the  vessel.  This  is 
the  major  argument  the  Navy  raised  In 
response  to  appeals  made  by  the  New 
York  delegation  Initially.  They  based 
their  argument  almost  entirely  on  the 
question  of  morale  of  Navy  personnel. 

I  might  say  In  that  connection  that 
the  largest  percentage  of  naval  person- 
nel In  the  U.S.  Navy  comes  from  the 
State  of  New  York  and  from  the  other 
large  States  on  the  east  coast,  such  as- 
Pennsylvanla  and  Massachusetts,  and  I 
am  sure  the  same  would  apply  on  the 
west  coast  to  the  State  of  California  and 
the  other  large  States. 

So  the  personnel  are  very  well  taken 
care  of  In  terms  of  their  morale  If  the 
lowest  bidder  for  repair  happens  to  be 
the  city  of  New  York,  the  city  of  Boston, 
or  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  with  their 
repair  facilities. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  say.  In  answer  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  that  whereas  I 
would  applaud  any  economies  that  can  be 
effected,  I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time 
to  substitute  my  judgment  for  that  of  the 
Navy  with  regard  to  its  present  repair 
policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  13  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  we  do  not 
have  a  shipyard  in  my  State,  or  my  area, 
which  would  be  affected  by  the  matter  of 
repcurs.  There  is  a  small  shipyard  at 
Mobile  that  may  get  a  little  work  such  as 
this.  We  have  a  small  shipyard  that  does 
not  get  any.  I  hope  that  some  day  It  will 
get  some. 

This  matter  Involves  an  item  in  the  bill 
of  $733  million  for  active  fleet  ship  re- 
pair. I  refer  to  page  1305  of  the  hearings. 
This  amendment  would  come  along  and, 
without  hearings,  without  adjustment, 
without  really  knowing  what  we  are  do- 
ing, we  would  take  that  three-quarters  of 
a  billion  dollars.  3  months  after  the  fiscal 
year  has  started,  and  just  freeze  it  right 
there  and  say  that  new  rules  apply.  The 
Navy  would  be  stopped  in  its  tracks  and 
would  be  told  it  could  not  do  anything 
with  the  money  in  this  appropriation  bill 
until  it  complied  with  this  new  ma- 
chinery. 

I  desire  to  aid  anyone  in  distress.  But 
to  put  such  a  choker  around  the  neck  of 
the  Navy — a  rather  discreet  group,  the 
way  they  handle  their  business — such  a 


vital  part  of  our  war  effort,  which  sails 
the  seas  around  the  world,  is  something 
that  cannot  be  done. 

For  that  reason,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  rejected.  Whatever  merit  there 
may  be  in  the  idea,  certainly  can  be 
worked  out  at  a  later  time  in  a  logical, 
methodical,  and  rational  way  by  those 
versed  in  this  subject  matter. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  For  the.  record.  It 
should  be  made  clear  that  the  bulk  of 
the  repair  work  Is  done  In  home  ports. 
So  the  bulk  of  the  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred  would  be  exempt  from  this 
amendment,  and  they  could  go  on  mak- 
ing the  repairs  in  the  home  port. 

Second,  the  amendment  does  not  ap- 
ply to  repairs  made  in  public  facilities, 
which  is  another  sizable  portion.  The 
amendment  applies  only  where  they  are 
going  to  make  repairs  through  contract 
with   private   repair   facilities. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  With  all  deference  to 
the  Senator,  I  believe  It  would  take  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  to  find  out 
just  what  the  amendment  does  mean, 
and  I  believe  the  Navy  thereby  would 
be  cramped  to  death. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  how 
stands  the  time  for  the  proponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  14  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the  fig- 
ure of  700-some  million  dollars,  that 
includes  new  construction  and  conver- 
sion. Repair  and  overhaul,  in  round  fig- 
ures, is  only  sipproximately  20  percent 
of  that  figure.  We  are  not  dealing  with 
700-odd  million  dollars. 

Second,  everybody  in  the  Chamber  is 
hollering  because  he  is  hurt.  I  do  not 
expect  the  States  which  have  received 
the  big  bulk  of  the  business,  because  of 
the  Navy  Department,  to  give  it  up 
gladly.  I  do  not  expect  the  Navy— it 
would  be  defying  its  character,  en- 
crusted in  iiistory  since  the  Republic 
began — to  give  up  any  discretion. 

We  are  only  trying  to  get  a  little  fresh 
air  and  a  little  competitive  bidding  into 
this  situation.  Right  now.  when  the  Navy 
cannot  find  facilities  in  a  given  district, 
notwithstanding  its  own  construction  of 
the  law  and  regulations,  it  will  send  the 
ships  to  another  district.  But  then  It  is 
not  bound  by  any  competitive  bidding. 
It  can  arbitrarily  send  the  ships  wher- 
ever it  likes. 

For  example,  one  of  the  letters  I  put 
in  the  Record  shows  that  very  recently 
drydock  work  on  a  ship  home-ported  in 
Narragansett  Bay  was  sent  to  Baltimore. 
They  went  right  by  the  Port  of  New 
York,  although  the  Port  of  New  York 
has  20,000  tons  greater  shipyard  dry- 
dock  capacity  than  has  Baltimore.  A 
contract  for  topside  repair  work  on  the 
same  vessel — mind  you,  this  is  Narragan- 
sett, in  New  England — was  awarded  to 
the  Metro  Machine  Corp.  in  Norfolk. 
Again,  It  went  by  the  Port  of  New  York 
and  went  where  the  Navy  pleased,  be- 
cause they  are  running  it. 
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We  are  not  saying  that  that  ship  should 
have  been  diverted  to  New  York.  We  are 
saying  that  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Boston  should  be  given  an  even  break 
and  should  be  permitted  to  bid  competi- 
tively where  the  circumstances  permit 
open  bidding.  We,  therefore,  have  ap- 
plied the  whole  of  chapter  137,  which 
relates  to  Navy  procurement,  and  that 
Includes  such  broad  outs  as  the  follow- 
ing, by  which  the  Navy,  even  if  tills 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  could  award  the 
contract  wherever  it  pleased: 

That  the  purchase  or  contract  is  for 
property  or  services  for  which  it  is  im- 
practicable to  obtain  competition;  or — 
another  section  of  the  law— the  purchase 
or  contract  is  for  property  or  services 
whose  procurement  he  determines — to 
wit,  the  Navy  procurement  officer — 
should  not  be  publicly  disclosed  because 
of  their  character,  ingredients,  or  com- 
ponents. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  affirmatively,  for 
the  legislative  iiistory  of  tills  amend- 
ment, that  the  whole  of  chapter  137  is 
included  in  this  amendment. 

There  are  plenty  of  outs  for  the  Navy; 
but,  fundamentally,  this  Is  the  only  way 
we  have  been  able  to  find  to  reverse  a 
policy  which  leaves  it  within  the  com- 
plete discretion  of  the  Navy,  no  matter 
how  exercised,  to  bjrpass  great  ports  with 
enormous  capacity,  sail  right  by  them, 
and  go  somewhere  else,  just  because  they 
are  not  compelled  to  open  a  contract  to 
competitive  bidding. 

We  have  protected  the  home  port  and 
morale  arguments.  We  have  protected 
Senator  Pastore's  State,  which  deals 
with  nuclear  submarines. 

The  important  thing  is  that  normal 
ship  repair  Navy  work  is  not  being  done 
where  It  can  be  done  most  economically. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  high  time  tills  mat- 
ter was  opened  up  and  that  is  the  only 
pmrpose  of  the  amendment.  Some  people 
say  that  there  is  confusion  and  that  we 
should  have  a  hearing,  but  we  have  gone 
Into  this  matter,  and  the  best  evidence  is 
this  enormous  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence. We  have  been  wrestling  with  the 
Navy  on  this  matter  for  a  long  time  and 
have  gotten  nowhere.  I  think  it  is  high 
time  that  we  had  a  showdown  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
really  no  mystery  as  to  why  naval  au- 
thorities, administrators,  or  Federal 
agencies  prefer  not  to  be  required  under 
any  circumstances  to  have  competitive 
bidding.  They  prefer  to  have  full  author- 
ity to  contract  any  place  they  wish.  It  Is 
much  more  difficult  for  them  when  they 
have  to  have  competitive  bidding.  The 
value  of  competitive  bidding  is  not  to  the 
administrators  in  making  their  job  easier, 
but  the  value  is  to  the  taxpayers,  to  save 
us  money;  and  it  would  save  us  money, 
when  we  enter  into  repair  contracts  on 
a  competitive  bidding  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would 
give  the  Navy  ample  authority  to  exempt 
many  contracts  for  repairs  but  It  would 
require  them,  when  those  exemptions  did 


not  apply,  to  enter  Into  competitive  bid- 
ding instead  of  arbitrarily  restricting  the 
bidding  to  the  naval  districts. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  record  to  sup- 
port the  contention  that  the  repairs 
should  not  be  made  elsewhere  than  at 
the  home  port  of  the  siilp. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  refer 
to  page  1305  of  the  hearings,  part  3.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] 
was  asking  the  questions.  He  said: 

The  request  includes  $733.4  million  for  the 
program  entitled  "Active  fleet  ship  repairs." 
For  fiscal  year  1968  $582.8  mUUon  was  re- 
quired for  these  repairs. 

The  Senator  was  apparently  reading 
there  from  the  official  record.  He  pur- 
ports to  say  so,  in  effect.  I  think  these  are 
accurate  figures.  I  am  advised  by  the  staff 
member  that  that  is  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  figure  includes  the 
ship  conversion,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  think  so.  On 
page  34  of  the  report  there  is  listed  an 
Item,  the  fourth  Item,  that  the  Senate 
committee  recommends  $801.7  million. 
There  is  the  shipbuilding  and  conversion 
money.  This  is  a  separate  item,  as  shown 
on  page  1305  of  part  3  of  the  Senate 
hearings. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  was  referring  to  the 
table  entered  at  page  29062  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  Octot)er  1.  It  is 
stated : 

Dollar  value  of  new  construction  and  repair 
contracts  awarded  July  1967-March  1968. 

That  is  where  I  got  my  figures. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Whatever  may  be  tlie  dif- 
ferences in  the  figures,  we  are  dealing 
with  an  order  of  magnitude  and  I  tliink 
the  order  of  magnitude  has  been  gen- 
erally described  for  the  Senate.  This  is 
not  a  small  matter. 

Before  we  put  the  Record  to  bed  to- 
night, I  shall  undertake  to  be  sure  the 
figures  the  Senator  mentioned  and  those 
that  I  mentioned  are  reconciled. 

However,  our  argument  is  not  based  on 
anything  that  Is  Inconsequential.  If  It 
were  Inconsequential,  we  would  not  be 
here.  We  have  a  right  to  fight  here  be- 
cause we  think  we  have  great  facilities 
that  are  being  bypassed  and  It  is  costing 
the  United  States  money  because  those 
facilities  are  being  bypassed.  We  only 
seek  the  opportunity  to  bid  with  every- 
one else.  If  our  bid  is  not  accepted,  that 
is  all  right,  but  we  want  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  5  minutes? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  not  practical  and  would 
be  very  difficult  to  Implement.  Many 
special  ships,  such  as  nuclear  ships,  must 
be  repaired  In  shipyards  capable  of  per- 
forming the  work.  In  most  all  cases  that 
has  to  be  in  Navy  sliipyards.  Our  nu- 
clear powered  and  nuclear  support  ships 
must  not  be  restricted  by  such  bidding 
procedures. 


The  amendment  also  would  not  permit 
transfer  of  work  to  a  naval  shipyard 
away  from  home  port  to  keep  the  work- 
load balanced  between  Navy  shipyards. 
Unscheduled  emergency  repairs  which 
must  be  expeditiously  accomplished 
should  not  be  made  susceptible  to  com- 
petitive bidding.  Frequently,  this  work 
has  to  be  accomplished  at  ports  remote 
from  the  home  port.  This  amendment  re- 
striction would  prevent  intelligent  and 
logical  scheduling  of  repairs  to  meet 
operational  deadlines. 

Mr.  President,  siilps  crew  accommoda- 
tions and  training  would  be  disrupted 
and  costs  increased  due  to  the  inability 
to  schedule  the  location  In  advance  under 
an  Impossible  bidding  procedure. 

Another  adverse  impact  would  be  the 
affect  on  the  morale  of  a  sliip's  crew 
during  repaiis. 

The  policy  of  overhauling  in  or  near 
home  port  Is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  morale  of  the  crews  of  ships,  since 
an  overhaul  represents  a  large  amount 
of  the  time  the  crew  can  spend  with  their 
families  during  a  tour  of  sea  duty.  A 
transfer  of  an  overhaul  to  a  location  as 
far  as  1,000  miles  away  is  most  undesir- 
able because  of  the  proven  impact  on 
the  retention  of  the  crew  and  the  proven 
loss  of  life  which  results  from  personnel 
attempting  to  travel  long  distances  by 
road  in  a  limited  time. 

I  do  not  believe  the  record  sustains 
the  fact  that  the  Navy  has  been  arbi- 
trary In  this  matter,  and  I  do  not  believe 
the  record  sustains  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  handled  the  matter  In  the  most 
feasible  and  logical  way  possible.  We 
have  to  give  the  Navy  enough  flexibility 
to  do  the  Job  and  at  the  place  they  feel 
is  best  to  do  it.  If  we  do  not  follow  that 
course  it  seems  to  me  we  are  going  to 
handicap  the  Navy  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BtTR- 
DicK  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  to  con- 
clude, the  debate  has  been  very  Interest- 
ing. I  again  wish  to  emphasize  that  we 
are  not  dealing  with  repairs  at  home 
ports  and  we  are  not  dealing  with  Navy 
shipyards  or  other  Government  Installa- 
tions. We  are  only  dealing  with  construc- 
tion, with  these  private  agencies,  and 
that  is  what  caused  the  difference  in  the 
figures  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  and  me. 

We  have  tried  to  correct  this  matter 
with  the  Navy  for  a  long  time.  We  have 
run  Into  a  brick  wall,  and  that  is  why  we 
are  here.  There  comes  a  time  when  there 
has  to  be  a  showdown  with  a  great  Gov- 
ernment agency  which  will  not  yield  any 
on  the  proposition  that  there  shall  be 
open  opportunity.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  our  amendment. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  if  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  such  time  as  remains  to  the  com- 
mittee. I 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Before  the  roU  U 
called,  I  yield  myself  on  the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  Is  recognized. 


RADIATION  CONTROL  FOR  HEALTH 
AND  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  Calendar  No. 
1562.  HJi.  10790.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  health  from 
radiation  emissions  from  electronics 
products,  was  passed,  together  with  the 
third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion, and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin],  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  9.  line  13.  Insert  immediately  be- 
fore the  (wrlod  the  following:  "(except  that 
no  such  regulation  shall  in  anywise  limit, 
or  Interfere  with,  the  use  of  electronic  prod- 
ucts by  or  under  the  direction  of  a  licensed 
physician,  or  dentist,  or  by  a  hospital  or  other 
health  facility  which  Is  licensed  as  such  by 
the  State  In  which  It  Is  located ) ". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoro 
a  statement  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fanndj]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statuiknt  or  SsitATOa  Paul  Fannin 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  amends 
amendment  No.  984  ofTered  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Texas  and 
others. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment la  to  Insvire  that  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  will  not  in  any  way  limit  or  interfere 
with  the  use  of  electronic  products  by  or 
under  the  direction  of  a  licensed  physician 
or  dentist  or  by  a  hospital  or  other  health 
facility  which  Is  licensed  by  the  State  In 
which  located. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  10790  ha«  been  before 
two  committees  of  the  Senate  and  neither 
committee  has  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  raml&catlons  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor's amendment. 

The  language  of  that  amendment  Is  ex- 
tremely broad.  It  provides  for  "standards  for 
the  manufacture,  installation,  operation,  use. 
repair,  or  maintenance  of  such  products 
.  .  .".  This  language  Is  all  encompassing.  It 
Is,  a  grant  of  extraordinary  authority  to  the 
Secretary  over  a  large  part  of  Industry  In 
this  country.  No  one  knows  how  many  In- 
dustries are  Involved.  The  proposal  not  only 
covers  manufacturers  of  electronic  products 
but  every  group  that  uses  such  products.  It 
also  covers  those  Individuals  and  companies 
who  are  engaged  In  the  repair  and  main- 
tenance of  such  products. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  as  concerned  about 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  American  worker 
as  Is  anyone  In  the  Senate,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  so  broad  a  grant  of  authority 
should  be  authorized  without  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  ramlflcatlona  of  such  a  grant. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  point 


out  that  the  promulgation  of  standards  also 
Implies  Inspection  to  insure  their  enforce- 
ment. I  do  not  know  how  many  new  Fed- 
eral Inspectors  would  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  proposal,  but.  In  view  of  the  num- 
ber of  Industries  and  users  It  would  apply 
to,  the  number  would  be  very  large. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  another  area  of  the 
Senator's  proposal  that  concerns  me  greatly. 
That  amendment  provides,  among  other 
things,  that  the  standards  will  apply  to  the 
operation  and  use  of  electronic  products.  I 
assume,  therefore,  that  It  would  apply  to 
their  use  by  those  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  the  healing  arts.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  proposal  has  not  been  studied  by  any 
committee  of  the  Congress.  I  sincerely  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  a  grant  of  authority  which 
could  lead  to  the  Interference  In  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  dentistry  In  this  coun- 
try. I  do  not  believe  that  It  would  be  the 
Intent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to 
grant  such  an  authority. 

Not  only  would  this  grant  of  authority 
authoilze  the  Secretary  to  govern  the  op- 
eration and  use  of  electronic  products  by 
those  engaged  in  the  healing  arts,  but.  of 
necessity.  It  would  authorize  the  Inspection 
of  medical,  dental,  and  hospital  records, 
which  have  been  historically  considered  priv- 
ileged. This,  of  course,  would  Involve  the 
Inspection  of  the  records  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  doctors,  dentists,  and  hospitals. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons.  I  feel 
that,  my  amendment  Is  an  essential  modifi- 
cation of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas   (Mr.  TABBORonGU). 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Montana  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
F>as5ed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1 
move  that  the  Senate  Insist  on  its 
amendments  and  ask  for  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Haktkx. 
Mr.  BAHTLrrr,  Mr.  Yarborough.  Mr. 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Javits  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS.   1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  18707)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] .  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bulk],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brkwstkr], 


the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church  1.  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbrighi],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  ]Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
LiNosl.  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr 
McCarthy  1.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McOovern],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  I. 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  MusmeI, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son], the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFF].  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarbor- 
ough]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellinder]  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Bartlett].  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellinder],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEX.  I  announce  that  the 
Seriator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker  I, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett!, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen  1 .  the  Senator  from  Arizona  ( Mr 
Fannin],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Griffin  1.  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Murphy),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Sbctth],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper]  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska],  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  E>irksen]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett).  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  21. 
nays  40,  as  follows: 
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NATS— 40 


Bogies 

Hatneld 

Percy 

Brooke 

Javlu 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Kennedy 

Scott 

E>omlnlck 

Lauache 

WUllams.  N.J 

Goodell 

Morton 

Williams.  Del 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Young.  Ohio 

Allott 

Holland 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Inouye 

Pas  tore 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Pell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

RusseU 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

Sma  there 

C\u^U 

Magnuson 

Sparlunan 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Ervln 

McOee 

Stennls 

Pong 

Mc  In  tyre 

Talmadge 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Gruenlng 

Miller 

Tydlngs 

Harris 

Mondale 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hlckenlooper 

Montoya 

HIU 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING— 39 

Aiken 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Baker 

EUender 

McGovern 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Monroney 

Bayh 

Fulbrlght 

Morse 

Bennett 

Grlffln 

Murphy 

Bible 

Hart 

MiMkle 

Brewster 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hayden 

Randolph 

Church 

Holllngs 

Rlblcoff 

Clark 

Hruska 

Smith 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Symington 

Cotton 

Long.  La 

Tower 

Dlrkaen 

McCarthy 

Yarborough 

So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
that  the  committee  amendments  have 
not  yet  been  agreed  to.  I  know  of  no 
controversy  on  any  of  them.  There  is  one 
amendment  I  shall  offer  in  a  moment 
which  I  do  not  think  will  cause  any 
lengthy  discussion.  After  that,  I  hope  we 
can  agree  to  the  committee  amendments 
en  bloc,  and  then  have  a  vote  on  final 
passage  of  the  bill. 

It  will  probably  be  to  the  convenience 
of  Senators  to  remain  in  the  Chaml>er, 
because  we  hope  to  have  a  final  vote  on 
the  bill  within  the  next  25  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  983. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment (No.  983)  as  follows: 

On  page  44,  after  line  21,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  542.  Effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act — 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  section  201  of  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  those  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Defense  In 
positions  established  after  June  30.  1966,  In 
support  of  Southeast  Asia  operations  and 
scheduled  for  abolition  on  termination  of 
those  operations:  Provided,  That  this  para- 
graph shall  apply  to  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  of  such  employees. 

"(2)  In  applying  the  provisions  of  such 
section  to  the  departments  and  agencies  In 
the  executive  branch  those  employees  (not 
exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand) 
covered  by  ( 1 )  above  shall  not  be  taken  Into 
account. 

"  ( 3 )  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 201  (a)  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968,  employment  In  tempo- 
rary and  part-time  positions  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  may  be  programed  on  an 


annual  basis  In  an  average  number  not  ex- 
ceeding the  average  number  of  such  em- 
ployees during  1967."  On  page  44,  line  23, 
ployees  during  1967." 

On  page  44,  line  22,  strike  out  "542"  and 
Insert  "543". 

Mr.  RUSSET. I..  Mr.  President,  as  all 
Senators  are  well  aware,  section  201  of 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968  imposes  two  limitations  on 
executive  branch  employment.  When 
full-time  and  permanent  employment  is 
above  the  June  30. 1966,  level,  the  act  per- 
mits the  agencies  to  fill  only  three  of  four 
vacancies  occurring  after  June  30,  1968. 

Second,  the  number  of  temporary  em- 
ployees in  any  department  during  any 
month  may  not  exceed  the  number  of 
temporary  employees  on  the  rolls  of  that 
department  during  the  corresponding 
month  of  1967. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  expenditure 
reduction  amendment  was  adopted,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams] 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Smathers)  wisely  took  account  of  the 
situation  in  Southeast  Asia  and  ex- 
empted it  from  the  amendment. 

We  have  employed  in  Southeast  Asia  a 
large  number  of  foreign  nationals,  mostly 
South  Vietnamese  and  Thais.  They  have 
all  been  employed  since  the  1st  of  July 
1966,  and  are  vitally  important  to  the 
carrying  on  of  the  military  operations  In 
that  area. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
exempt  those  additional  employees  for 
the  support  of  Southeast  Asia  from  the 
employee  limitation  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  Department  requested  an  amend- 
ment to  exempt  203,000  civilian  em- 
ployees. This  total  included  about  50,000 
civilians  that  have  been  hired  as  substi- 
tutes for  military  personnel.  My  amend- 
ment does  not  exempt  these  50,000  em- 
ployees from  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
However,  I  do  think  that  it  is  important 
to  exempt  those  employees  that  are  sup- 
porting operations  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware.  I 
do  not  think  he  has  any  specific  objec- 
tion to  this  amendment.  He,  in  essence, 
agrees  that  it  was  provided  for  in  his 
original  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,   will  the   Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  it  was  our  intention  that  the 
cost  of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam,  be 
exempted,  and,  of  course,  we  intended 
the  employees  that  were  actually  as- 
signed in  the  Southeast  Asia  area,  be 
exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  which  was  cosponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smath- 
ers] and  myself.  We  explained  the 
amendment  that  way,  both  at  the  time  it 
was  passed  on  the  floor  and  at  the  time 
of  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report. 

I  have  talked  with  the  staff  of  our 
committee.  They  did  not  think  it  was  at 
all  necessary  to  approve  this  amend- 
ment to  exempt  those  employees  since 
they  were  already  covered  by  the  origi- 


nal Wllllams-Smathers  bill.  However,  if 
it  is  thought  they  would  be  better  satis- 
fied to  have  it  spelled  out  again,  we 
would  have  no  objection. 

What  concerns  us  at  the  time  was 
that  the  Department  may  try  to  inter- 
pret the  exemption  for  the  war  area 
to  apply  to  some  employees  who  are  in 
the  Pentagon  by  saying,  "Well,  they  are 
working  on  the  Southeast  Asia  problem 
and  therefore  they  are  exempt."  That 
was  not  our  Intention  and  I  know  that 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  To  make  sure  that  this  area  is 
not  expanded,  I  was  wondering  if  we 
could  modify  this  amendment  with  an 
additional  proviso,  after  paragraph  d), 
and  if  needed  it  could  be  added  after 
paragraph  (2) ,  to  read  as  follows: 

Provided  further,  That  this  paragraph 
shall  apply  only  to  those  employees  sta- 
tioned In  the  Southeast  Asia  theater  of  op- 
erations. 

That  would  definitely  pin  it  down  to 
those  employees  who  were  not  intended 
to  be  covered  originally.  Frankly,  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  needed  in  para- 
graph i2)  and  the  addition  after  para- 
graph (1)  will  take  care  of  it. 

It  was  our  intention,  at  the  time  the 
bill  was  passed,  that  expenditures  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  war  area  were  to  be 
exempted  from  the  $6  billion  expenditure 
cut,  because  it  was  simply  impossible  to 
project  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  We  exempted  that  cost,  just 
as  we  did  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt  on  the  basis  that  both  were  uncon- 
trollable items. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Did  the  original 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware exempt  any  employees  here  in 
Washington  who  might  be  engaged  full 
time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  as- 
sume that  the  Senator  intends  for 
"Southeast  Asia"  to  include  the  Philip- 
pines and  Okinawa? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  That  comes  under  the  Southeast 
war  arena. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  With  that  understand- 
ing, I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  and 
I  am  willing  to  incorporate  it  in  my 
amendment. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  section  201  also 
imposes  a  ceiling  on  temporary  employ- 
ees of  each  department.  This  limitation 
provides  that  the  number  of  temporary 
employees  on  the  rolls  of  a  department 
for  any  month  cannot  exceed  the  num- 
ber for  that  month  during  calendar  year 
1967.  The  administering  of  this  provi- 
sion on  a  monthly  basis  is  not  practical 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  be- 
cause of  the  changes  in  the  pattern  for 
hiring  temporary  employees.  For  exami- 
ple,  for  July  of  1968  the  Department  of 
Defense,  under  the  monthly  ceiling  for- 
mula, could  have  on  its  rolls  52.300  tem- 
porary employees  when,  in  fact,  it  only 
required  46.700  employees.  However,  the 
Department  has  a  need  for  45.600  tempo- 
rary employees  during  December  of  1968 
and  the  limitation  would  allow  only  33,- 
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460.  The  Department  has  requested  that 
they  be  allowed  to  administer  this  limi- 
tation on  an  annual  basis,  rather  than  on 
a  monthly  basis.  It  was  the  view  of  the 
oommlttee  that  the  Department  was  en- 
titled to  this  •■bookkeeping"  relief,  and 
the  amendment  so  provides. 

I  think  this  amendment  Is  all  within 
the  spirit  of  the  provisions  of  the  Wll- 
llams-Smathers  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture Control  Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  I  stated  earlier,  with  the  modl- 
flcatlon  I  have  outlined,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment,  because  it 
merely  carries  out  the  intention  of  the 
Wllliams-Smathers  amendment  at  the 
time  it  was  adopted.  I  have  talked  with 
the  chief  of  our  staff.  The  staff  does  not 
think  this  Russell  amendment  as  now 
modified  will  change  the  original  law.  In 
fact  they  do  not  think  that  the  amend- 
ment would  be  necessary,  but  we  have  no 
objection  If  there  is  any  doubt.  We  so 
intended  at  the  time  we  offered  our 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 

back  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  remaining 
committee  amendments  be  agreed  to  en 

bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  remaining  amendments,  agreed  to 
en  bloc,  are  as  follows : 

On  page  3,  line  10.  after  the  word  "cadets", 
strike  out  "$6,710,000,000"  and  Insert 
"•6.680.000.000". 

On  page  4.  line  11,  strike  out  "•31,500,000" 
and  Insert  "$31,100,000". 

On  page  4.  line  19,  after  the  word  "law", 
strike  out  "$75,800,000"  and  Insert  "$71,800.- 
000". 

On  page  5.  line  13,  aXter  the  word  "law", 
strike  out  "$96,000,000"  and  Insert  "$88.- 
000.000." 

On  page  13.  line  7.  after  the  word  "Bu- 
reau." strike  out  "$302,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$267,000,000". 

On  page  16.  at  the  beginning  of  line  15. 
strike  out  "$1,033,800,000"  and  Insert  "$801.- 
700.000". 

On  page  17.  line  13.  after  the  word 
"plants",  strike  out  "$2,609,000"  and  Insert 
"$2,506,600,000". 

On  page  21,  line  11.  after  the  word  "law", 
strike  out  "$1,516,600,000"  and  Insert 
"$1,528,730,000". 

On  page  21,  line  18,  after  the  word  "law", 
strike  out  "$2,096.200,000 "  and  Insert 
"$2,171,339,000". 

On  page  22,  line  1,  after  the  word  "law", 
strike  out  "$3,370,300,000"  and  Insert. 
"$3,364,724,000". 

On  page  23,  line  12.  after  the  word  "which", 
strike  out  "transferred."  and  Insert  "trans- 
ferred;  $50,000,000,  and.  In  addition.". 
On  page  44.  line  5,  strike  out: 
"Sec.  541.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide 


a  loan,  guarantee  of  a  loan  or  a  grant  to  any 
applicant  who  has  been  convicted  by  any 
court  of  general  Jurisdiction  of  any  crime 
which  Involves  the  use  of  or  the  assistance  to 
others  in  the  use  of  force,  trespaaa  or  the 
seizure  of  property  under  control  of  an  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  to  prevent  offi- 
cials or  students  at  such  an  institution  from 
engaging  In  their  duties  or  pursuing  their 
studies." 

And.  In  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

"Sac.  541.  No  part  of  the  funds  app>roprl- 
at«d  under  this  Act  shall  be  xised  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  for  payments 
to  Individuals  who  are  determined  to  be  In- 
eligible for  further  payments  In  the  manner 
and  under  the  criteria  contained  In  section 
411  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Elducatlon.  and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act, 
1969." 

FAT     DKRMSK     APPROPRIATION     KXKDfl     RCOtTCUfG 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
$71.9  bllhon  defense  appropriation  before 
us  is  the  largest  single  appropriation  bill 
in  the  Nation's  history.  With  this  sober- 
ing fact  in  mind.  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size two  points. 

First.  It  takes  a  strong  and  stable  econ- 
omy to  support  a  powerful  defense  struc- 
ture. This  concept  was  integral  to  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
of  1968.  an  act  passed  to  help  curb  the 
inflation  that  would  have  resulted  from 
another  budget  deficit  of  $20  to  $25  bll- 
Uon. 

The  climbing  consumer  price  Index, 
the  balance-of-payments  deficit,  and 
high  mortgage  interest  rates  for  the 
home  buyer  tell  the  same  story:  we  must 
exercise  fiscal  restraint. 

The  Revenue  and  Ebcpendlture  Con- 
trol Act  sought  to  limit  spending  to  $180.1 
billion.  But  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's 
Summer  Review  estimates  that  outlays 
will  total  $184.4  billion.  Extra  costs  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  social  security,  interest 
on  the  national  debt,  and  veterans  ben- 
efits— four  categories  exempt  from  the 
$6  billion  cutback — account  for  the  In- 
crease. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  the  Congress 
will  be  asked  to  appropriate  emergency 
funds  for  the  Vietnam  war  before  the 
fiscal  year  is  over.  These  billions  will  also 
be  exempt  from  the  spending  limitations. 
Thus,  expenditures  continue  to  mount 
despite  efforts  of  the  Congress  to  limit 
them. 

All  of  these  additional  expenditures,  es- 
pecially those  we  cannot  predict  now, 
will  add  pressure  to  the  economy. 

A  second  consideration  Is  that  arms 
alone  do  not  make  a  nation  powerful. 
Eklucation,  equal  job  opportunity,  and 
security  from  crime  are  as  central  to  our 
defense  as  sophisticated  weaponry  is.  Our 
key  social  programs,  manpower  retrain- 
ing, housing  for  low-Income  families  and 
educational  assistance,  keep  the  Nation 
strong  and  therefore  must  continue  in 
full  force. 

Our  priorities  are  sometimes  puzzling. 
We  spend  billions  on  weapons  to  main- 
tain the  strategic  balance  of  terror,  yet 
we  are  losing  the  war  against  fear  and 
terror  In  our  cities.  It  is  important  to 
realize  that  a  battle  in  one  of  our  major 
cities  threatens  the  Nation's  security  at 
least  as  much  as  a  battle  in  a  Vietnamese 
hamlet  does. 


We  can  no  longer  afford  to  increase 
defense  spending  at  the  expense  of  our 
domestic  programs. 

Because  the  Congress  has  not  itself 
cut  expenditures  by  $6  billion,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  estimates 
that  the  administration  will  have  to  cut 
spending  by  $3.5  billion  to  meet  the  con- 
gressional demands.  Some  of  the  cuts 
will  have  to  come  out  of  essential  domes- 
tic programs. 

In  order  to  protect  our  economic 
growth  and  our  domestic  programs,  we 
must  take  a  hard  look  at  the  bill  before 
us  in  an  attempt  to  cut  all  but  the  most 
necessary  non-Vietnam  expenditures.  At 
the  same  time  I  express  my  hope  that 
spending  related  to  the  Vietnam  war, 
which  now  accoimts  for  34  p)ercent  of  the 
total  defense  appropriation,  will  not  in- 
crease. 

By  postponing  projects  which  are  not 
Immediately  necessary,  such  as  the  Air 
Force's  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory,  and 
by  trying  to  cut  expenses  in  other  non- 
vital  areas,  we  should  be  able  to  reduce 
this  appropriation  further  by  at  least  half 
a  billion  dollars. 

MILrTART    SPENDING    MUST    BE    HELD    IN    CHECK 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  again 
this  afternoon  I  find  myself  compelled 
to  vote  against  the  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Unless  we  here  in  the  Congress  exer- 
cise, by  our  votes,  a  veto  power  over  ap- 
propriations for  ::illing  and  the  machines 
to  wage  war  all  over  the  globe  we  shall 
find  out  that  we  have  in  fact  ultimately 
voted  for  our  own  self-destruction. 

While  the  Congress  voted  to  cut  $6  bil- 
lion from  programs  such  as  those  of 
health,  education,  welfare,  and  housing — 
cuts  which  I  did  not  favor — we  have 
seen  here  this  afternoon  that  any  at- 
tempt to  cut  even  the  smallest  sum  from 
the  military  appropriations  has  been 
overwhelmingly  defeated. 

There  is  much  waste  in  military  spend- 
ing which  can  be  cut  out  without  In  any 
way  jeopardizing  the  vital  defenses  of 
our  Nation.  Meanwhile  these  reckless 
expenditures  are  gravely  weakening  our 
economy,  the  ultimate  reliance  not  only 
for  defense,  but  for  all  that  America 
needs  and  holds  dear. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  offered, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  re- 
maining time  yielded  back  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  remaining  time 
is  yielded  back.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is:  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
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The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  BayhI,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastlakd],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr,  Hayden],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Mon- 
roney],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiE],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  IMr.  Ribicoff],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Sym- 
ington], the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr.  Yarborough],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings ]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  is  absent  on 
ofiQcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellen- 
der], the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Monroney], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ers], the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Tydings],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollincs], 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]. 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Griffin],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr,  Hatfield],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Sen- 


ator from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  is  absent  on  ofiQcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin], the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  55, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

I  No.  312  Leg.] 
YEAS— 55 


Allott 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Hill 

Pastore 

Boggs 

HoUand 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Hruska 

PeU 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Percy 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

RusseU 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Scott 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

MagnuBon 

Spong 

Domlnlck 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Ervln 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

OoodeU 

Metcalf 

WUUamn,  N  J. 

Gore 

Miller 

Williams.  Del. 

Hansen 

Montoya 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Harrts 

Morton 

Hart 

Moss 

NAYS— 2 

Oruenlng 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 43 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Monroney 

Baker 

Fulbright 

Morse 

BarUett 

Grlffln 

Murphy 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hayden 

Randolph 

Brewster 

HoUlngs 

Ribicoff 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Church 

Lausche 

Smith 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Symington 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

Tower 

Cotton 

McCarthy 

Tydings 

Dirksen 

McClellan 

Yarborough 

Eastland 

McGovern 

Ellender 

Mondale 

of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, the  Senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell] ,  has  voted  overwhelmingly 
in  support  of  a  bill  which — as  always — 
has  had  thorough  and  careful  study,  both 
in  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  Once 
again,  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  Sena- 
tor Russell  whose  expertise  in  this  field 
is  unsurpassed. 

Our  thanks  go  sdso  to  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young].  With 
his  assistance  and  that  of  the  the  entire 
committee,  this  highly  complex  and  in- 
volved measure  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  with  clarity,  with  great  advocacy 
and  in  a  manner  which  enabled  us  to 
move  quickly  to  its  thoughtful  discus- 
sion and  expeditious  disposition.  Con- 
tributing also  to  the  high  quality  of  de- 
bate were  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart],  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]. 

The  Senate  can  well  be  proud  of  the 
task  performed  on  this  bill.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  again  earned  our  deep- 
est gratitude. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1247)  to 
authorize  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  fix  and  collect  rents 
for  the  occupancy  of  space  in,  on,  under, 
or  over  the  streets  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  authorize  the  closing  of  un- 
used or  imsafe  vaults  under  such  streets 
and  the  correction  of  dangerous  condi- 
tions of  vaults  in  or  vault  openings  on 
public  spaces,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  amendments,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


So  the  bill  (HR.  18707)  was  passed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfiScer  appointed  Mr.  Russell, 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Young 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Mundt,  and  Mr. 
Allott  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  any 
necessary  technical  and  clerical  correc- 
tions which  may  be  required  because  of 
the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate,  under  the  expert  guidance 
of  the  distinguished  and  able  chairman 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  further  announced 
that  the  Speaker  had  aflixed  his  signa- 
ture to  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  913.  An  act  to  amend  part  IH  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide  for  the 
recording  of  trust  agreements  and  other  evi- 
dences of  equipment  Indebtedness  of  water 
carriers,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1069.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chung 
Chick  Nahm; 

S.  1662.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anastasla  D. 
Mpatzlsml; 

S.  2017.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commls- 
sioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
Into  contracts  for  the  Inspection,  mainte- 
nance, and  repair  of  fixed  equipment  in 
District-owned  buildings  for  periods  not  to 
exceed  three  years; 

8.  2496.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
Into  and  renew  reciprocal  agreements  for 
police  mutual  aid  on  behalf  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  the  local  governments  in 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area; 

S.  2499.  An  act  to  extend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 7.  1957.  relating  to  aircraft  loan  guar- 
antees; 

S.  2592.  An  act  to  amend  section  530  of 
the  Act  approved  March  3.  1901,  so  as  to 
provide  notice  of  the  enforcement  of  a  secu- 
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rlty  IntanX  In  real  property  In  the  DUtrtct 
of  Columbia  to  the  owner  of  such  real  prop- 
erty and  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

S.  2897.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  T. 
O'Brien; 

S.  3769.  An  act  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958,  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1966, 
the  Higher  EducaUon  PaclUtles  Act  of  1963. 
and  related  acts; 

S.  3986.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933, 
as  amended,  to  expedite  the  retirement  of 
Government  capital  from  Federal  Intermedi- 
ate credit  banlcs.  production  credit  associa- 
tions and  tMJiks  for  cooperatives,  and  for 
otiier  purpMMes; 

HJl.  5117.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate. 
and  maintain  stage  1  and  to  acquire  lands 
for  stage  2  of  the  Palmetto  Bend  reclamation 
project.  Texas,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  1309».  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Carl  Sandburg  Home  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  lor  other  purposes; 

H.R.  13160.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
W.  Hiebert;   . 

H.B.  14079.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
(j.g.)  Herbert  P.  Swanson.  and  others; 

H.R.  14098.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  annual  In- 
spection of  all  motor  vehlclea  In  the  District 
of  Columbia."  approved  February  18.  1938. 
as  amended; 

H.R.  17273.  .\n  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  21.  1969  (Public  La«  80-339) .  re- 
lating to  the  Reservation  of  the  Agua  Call- 
en  te  Band  of  Mission  Indians; 

H.R.  17684.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9.  1955.  to  authorize  longer  twm 
leasee  of  Indian  lands  on  the  puebloe  of 
Cochltl.  Pojoaque.  Tesuque.  and  Zunl.  In 
New  Mexico;  and 

H.R.  18885.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments In  favor  of  the  Seminole  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma  In  dockets  numbered  150  and  248 
of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


PATRICK  E.  EAGAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  910. 

The  legislative  clerk  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (8.  910)  for 
the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Patrick  E. 
Eagan,  which  was  on  page  2.  line  12. 
after  "Act."  Insert: 

No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  {unendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS  TO  SOUTH- 
ERN PATUTE  NATION  OF  INDIANS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 


from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  3227 

The  legislative  clerk  laid  before  the 
Senate  tlie  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (8.  3227)  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  pay  a  Judgment  m  favor  of 
the  Southern  Paiute  Nation  of  Indians  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  num- 
bered 88.  330.  and  330-A,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was.  on  page  3,  strike 
out  line  21,  over  to  and  including  line  13 
on  page  4,  and  insert: 

Skc.  4.  The  total  amounts  apportioned  to 
the  groups  enrolled  in  section  1  (b)  and  (c) 
shall  be  redeposlted  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  respective 
bands,  and  may  be  advanced,  expended.  In- 
vested, or  reinvested  In  any  manner  author- 
ized by  the  governing  body  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose 
of  S.  3227.  which  passed  the  Senate  on 
July  9.  1968,  is  to  provide  for  the  distri- 
bution and  use  of  an  award  to  the  South- 
em  Paiute  Indians  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  in  1965.  The  net  judgment 
amounted  to  $7,253,165.19.  After  deduc- 
tion of  attorney  fees  and  expenses  the 
amount  available  to  the  Indiaris.  together 
with  interest  earned,  will  be  approx- 
imately $7  million. 

Legislation  of  this  nature  is  required 
before  the  Indians  can  utilize  their  funds. 
A  floor  amendment  to  section  4  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  which  required 
that  before  any  of  these  funds  are  paid 
out  plans  be  submitted  by  the  Indians 
as  to  how  the  funds  would  be  used,  to 
determine  that  they  not  be  dissipated  or 
wasted. 

In  this  particular  case,  part  of  the 
Paiutes  have  been  terminated — that  is. 
they  no  longer  are  wards  of  the  Govern- 
ment— but  two  bands  are  still  wards  of 
the  Government.  Consequently,  it  Is  nec- 
essary for  the  funds  to  be  paid  out  in  two 
different  ways. 

The  House  has  amended  the  bill  by 
striking  out  the  Senate's  proviso  in  sec- 
tion 4.  As  explained  In  House  Report 
No.  1882,  which  accompanied  S.  3227. 
the  committee  amendment  deletes  the 
proviso  In  section  4  which  is  Intended 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  funds  appor- 
tioned to  the  Kaibab  and  Moapa  groups 
1  and  2  until  60  days  after  plans  have 
been  submitted  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. The  proviso  is  deleted  for  two  rea- 
sons: First,  the  plans  have  already  been 
submitted  and  the  proviso  Is  therefore 
unnecessary:  and,  second,  because  of 
defective  drafting  the  proviso  would  not 
accomplish  its  Intended  purpose  and 
would,  in  fact,  accomplish  a  different 
purpose  which  was  not  intended. 

The  plans  for  the  use  of  the  funds  by 
the  two  groups  as  furnished  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  are  as  follows: 

The  Kaibab  group  Intends  to  use  its 
funds  30  percent  for  a  recreation  invest- 
ment adjacent  to  the  Pipe  Springs  Na- 
tional Monument:  30  percent  for  per 
capita  payments  or  family  plan  pro- 
grams :  20  percent  for  reservation  devel- 
opment, including  expansion  of  the  tribal 
herd;  20  percent  for  tribal  operations  to 
match  a  grant  expected  to  be  received 


from  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration. 

The  Moapa  group  intends  to  use  Its 
funds  33  V3  percent  for  per  capita  pay- 
ments; 66%  percent  for  educational  pro- 
grams— loans  and  grants  to  students — 
and  for  tribal  operations. 

The  proviso  deleted  was  intended  to 
apply  only  to  the  Kaibab  and  Moapa 
groups.  In  fact,  however,  it  does  not  ap- 
ply to  them  because  it  excepts  bands  not 
heretofore  terminated  and  the  Kaibab 
and  Moapa  groups  have  not  been  ter- 
minated. Actually,  the  proviso  applies 
only  to  the  terminated  groups  £uid  it  was 
not  intended  to  apply  to  them.  Rather 
than  correct  the  defective  drafting  the 
proviso  has  been  deleted  because  the 
plans  for  the  use  of  the  money  are  al- 
ready before  the  committees. 

Mr.  President,  these  Paiute  Indians 
have  been  waiting  many,  many  years  for 
their  claim  to  be  settled.  They  have  com- 
plied with  congressional  requirements  in 
terms  of  the  use  to  which  the  money  will 
be  put,  at  least  in  terms  or  percentage. 
After  all,  no  one  knows  how  many 
Paiutes  there  are,  or  exactly  how  much 
money  will  be  available.  Due  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  session,  there  appears  to  be 
no  possibility  of  holding  a  conference 
with  the  House.  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  S.  3227. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  Its  business  tonight.  It  stand 
in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V/ithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsraxo,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  executive  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Interested  parties.  I  would  like  the  Sen- 
ate to  consider  five  noncontroversial  con- 
ventions and  protocols  having  to  do  with 
foreign  arbitral  awards,  transit  trade  of 
landlocked  states,  customs  cooperation 
council.  Geneva  radio  regulations,  and 
the  status  of  refugees. 

CNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  votes  on  the  conventions 
and  protocols  take  place  beginning  at 
10:30  tomorrow  morning  on  these  five 
noncontroversial,  unanimously  reported 
matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  In 
that  connection,  will  the  votes  be  taken 
all  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  They  are  all 
di.Tertnt. 


CONVENTION  ON  FOREIGN 
ARBITRAL  AWARDS 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
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sideratlon  of  Executive  E.  90th  Congress, 
second  session,  the  convention  of  For- 
eign Arbitral  Awards. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
proceeded  to  consider  the  convention. 
Executive  E,  90th  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, the  convention  on  Foreign  Arbitral 
Awards,  adopted  at  New  York  on  June 
10, 1958.  which  was  read  the  second  time, 
as  follows : 

Unfted   Nations   Conference   on    Interna- 
tional Commercial  Arbitbation    (United 
Nations,  1958) 
convention    on    the    recognition    and   en- 
forcement   or    FOREIGN    arbitral    AWARDS 

Article  I 

1.  This  Convention  shall  apply  to  the 
recognition  and  enforcement  of  arbitral 
awards  made  In  the  territory  of  a  State  other 
than  the  State  where  the  recognition  and 
enforcement  of  such  awards  are  sought,  and 
arising  out  of  differences  between  persons, 
whether  physical  or  legal.  It  shall  also  apply 
to  arbitral  awards  not  considered  as  domes- 
tic awards  In  the  State  where  their  recog- 
nition  and   enforcement   are   sought. 

2.  THe  term  "arbitral  awards"  shall  In- 
clude not  only  awards  made  by  arbitrators 
appointed  for  each  case  but  also  those  made 
i  y  permanent  arbitral  bodies  to  which  the 
parties  have  submitted. 

3.  When  signing,  r.itlfylng  or  acceding  to 
this  Convention,  or  notifying  extension  un- 
der article  X  hereof,  any  State  may  on  the 
basis  of  reciprocity  declare  that  It  will  apply 
the  Convention  to  the  recognition  and  en- 
forcement of  awards  made  only  in  the  terri- 
tory of  another  Contracting  State.  It  may 
also  declare  that  It  will  apply  the  Conven- 
tion only  to  differences  arising  out  of  legal 
relationships,  whether  contractual  or  not. 
which  are  considered  as  commercial  under 
the  national  law  of  the  State  making  such 
declaration. 

Article  II 

1.  Each  Contracting  State  shall  recognize 
an  agreement  In  writing  under  which  the 
parties  undertake  to  submit  to  arbitration 
all  or  any  differences  which  have  arisen  or 
which  may  arise  between  them  In  respect 
of  a  defined  legal  relationship,  whether  con- 
tractual or  not.  concerning  a  subject  matter 
capable  of  settlement  by  arbitration. 

2.  The  term  "agreement  In  writing"  shall 
include  an  arbitral  clause  In  a  contract  or 
an  arbitration  agreement,  signed  by  the 
parties  or  contained  In  an  exchange  of 
letters  or  telegrams. 

3.  The  court  of  a  Contracting  State,  when 
pized   of  an   action   In  a   matter  In  respect 

of  which  the  parties  have  made  an  agree- 
ment within  the  meaning  of  this  article, 
shall,  at  the  request  of  one  of  the  parties, 
refer  the  parties  to  arbitration,  unless  It 
finds  that  the  said  agreement  Is  null  and 
■-  Old,  Inoperative  or  incapable  of  being  per- 
formed. 

Article  III 

Each  Contracting  State  shall  recognize 
arbitral  awards  as  binding  and  enforce 
them  In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure of  the  territory  where  the  award  Is 
relied  upon,  under  the  conditions  laid  down 
In  the  following  articles.  There  shall  not  be 
imposed  substantially  more  onerous  condi- 
tions or  higher  fees  or  charges  on  the  recog- 
nition or  enforcement  of  arbitral  awards  to 
.vhich  this  Convention  applies  than  are  Im- 
posed on  the  recognition  or  enforcement  of 
domestic  arbitral  awards. 

Article  IV 
1.  To  obtain  the  recognition  and  enforce- 
ment mentioned  In  the  preceding  article,  the 


party  applying  for  recognition  and  enforce- 
ment shall,  at  the  time  of  the  application, 
supply; 

(o)  The  duly  authenticated  original  award 
or  a  duly  certified  copy  thereof; 

(b)  The  original  agreement  referred  to  In 
article  II   or   a   duly  certified   copy   thereof. 

2.  If  the  said  award  or  agreement  Is  not 
made  In  an  official  language  of  the  country 
In  which  the  award  Is  relied  upon,  the  party 
applying  for  recognition  and  enforcement  of 
the  award  shall  produce  a  translation  of 
these  documents  Into  such  language.  The 
translation  shall  be  certified  by  an  official 
or  sworn  translator  or  by  a  diplomatic  or 
consular  agent. 

Article  V 

1.  Recognition  and  enforcement  of  the 
award  may  be  refused,  at  the  request  of  the 
party  against  whom  It  Is  Invoked,  only  If 
that  party  furnishes  to  the  competent  au- 
thority where  the  recognition  and  enforce- 
ment Is  sought,  pi  oof  that: 

(a)  The  parties  to  the  agreement  referred 
to  In  article  II  v.ere  under  the  law  applicable 
to  them,  under  some  Incapacity,  or  the  said 
agreement  Is  not  valid  under  the  law  to 
which  the  parties  have  subjected  It  or,  fall- 
ing any  indication  thereon,  under  the  law 
of  the  country  where  the  award  was  made; 
or 

(t>)  The  party  against  whom  the  award  Is 
Invoked  was  not  given  proper  notice  of  the 
appointment  of  the  arbitrator  or  of  the  ar- 
bitration proceedings  or  was  otherwise  un- 
able to  present  his  case;  or 

(c)  The  award  deals  with  a  difference  not 
contemplated  by  or  not  falling  within  the 
terms  of  the  submission  to  arbitration,  or 
It  contains  decisions  on  matters  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  submission  to  arbitration,  pro- 
vided that,  If  the  decisions  on  matters  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration  can  be  separated  from 
those  not  so  submitted,  that  part  of  the 
award  which  contains  decisions  on  matters 
submitted  to  arbitration  may  be  recognized 
and  enforced;  or 

(d)  The  composition  of  the  arbitral  au- 
thority or  the  arbitral  procedure  was  not 
In  accordance  with  the  agreement  of  the 
parties,  or.  falling  such  agreement,  was  not 
In  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  country 
where  the  arbitration  took  place;  or 

(e)  The  award  has  not  yet  become  bind- 
ing on  the  parties,  or  has  been  set  aside  or 
suspended  by  a  competent  authbrlty  of  the 
country  In  which,  or  under  the  law  of  which, 
that  award  was  made. 

2.  Recognition  and  enforcement  of  r.n  ar- 
bitral award  may  also  be  refused  If  the  com- 
petent authority  in  the  country  where  rec- 
ognition and  enforcement  is  sought  finds 
that: 

(a)  The  subject  matter  of  the  difference 
is  not  capable  of  settlement  by  arbitration 
under  the  law  of  that  country;   or 

(b)  The  recognition  or  enforcement  of  the 
award  would  be  contrary  to  the  public  policy 
of  that  country. 

Article  VI 
If  an  application  for  the  setting  aside  or 
suspension  of  the  award  has  been  made  to  a 
competent  authority  referred  to  in  article 
V(l)(e),  the  authority  before  which  the 
award  is  sought  to  be  relied  upon  may.  If  It 
considers  It  proper,  adjourn  the  decision  on 
the  enforcement  of  the  award  and  may  also, 
on  the  application  of  the  party  claiming  en- 
forcement of  the  award,  order  the  other 
party  to  give  suitable  security. 

Article  VII 
1.  The  provisions  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  multi- 
lateral or  bilateral  agreements  concerning 
the  recognition  and  enforcement  of  arbitral 
awards  entered  Into  by  the  Contracting 
States   nor  deprive  any  Interested  party  of 


any  right  he  may  have  to  avaU  himself  of  an 
arbitral  award  In  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent  allowed  by  the  law  or  the  treaties  of 
the  country  where  such  award  Is  sought  to 
be  relied  upon. 

2.  The  Geneva  Protocol  on  Arbitration 
Clauses  of  1923  and  the  Geneva  Convention 
on  the  Execution  of  Foreign  Arbitral  Awards 
of  1927  shall  cease  to  have  effect  between 
Contracting  States  on  their  becoming  bound 
and  to  the  extent  that  they  become  bound, 
by  this  Convention. 

Article  VIII 

1.  This  Convention  shall  be  open  until  31 
December  1968  for  signature  on  behalf  of 
any  Member  of  the  United  Nations  and  also 
on  behalf  of  any  other  State  which  Is  or 
hereafter  becomes  a  member  of  any  special- 
ized agency  of  the  United  Nations,  or  which 
is  or  hereafter  becomes  a  party  to  the 
Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, or  any  other  State  to  which  an  invita- 
tion has  been  addressed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  This  Convention  shall  be  ratified  and 
the  Instrument  of  ratification  shall  be  de- 
posited with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Article  IX 

1.  This  Convention  shall  be  open  for  ac- 
cession to  all  States  referred  to  in  article 
VIII. 

2.  Accession  shall  be  effected  by  the  de- 
posit of  an  Instrument  of  accession  with  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  X 

1.  Any  State  may.  at  the  time  of  signature, 
ratification  or  accession,  declare  that  this 
Convention  shall  extend  to  all  or  any  of  the 
territories  for  the  International  relations  oi 
which  It  is  responsible.  Such  a  declaration 
shall  take  effect  when  the  Convention  enters 
Into  force  for  the  State  concerned. 

2.  At  any  time  thereafter  any  such  ex- 
tension shall  be  made  by  notification  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  and  shall  take  effect  as  from 
the  ninetieth  day  after  the  day  of  receipt  by 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
of  this  notification,  or  as  from  the  date  of 
entry  Into  force  of  the  Convention  for  the 
State  concerned,  whichever  is  the  later. 

3.  With  respect  to  those  territories  to  which 
this  Convention  is  not  extended  at  the  time 
of  signature,  ratification  or  accession,  each 
State  concerned  shall  consider  the  possibility 
of  taking  the  necessary  steps  In  order  to  ex- 
tend the  application  of  this  Convention  to 
such  territories,  subject,  wnere  necessary  for 
constitutional  reasons,  to  the  consent  of  the 
Governments  of  such  territories. 

Article  XI 
la   the   case   of  a   federal   or   non-unitary 
State,  the  foUovtring  provisions  shall  apply: 

(a)  With  respect  to  those  articles  of  this 
Convention  that  come  within  the  legislative 
Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  authority,  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  federal  Government  shall  to 
this  extent  be  the  same  as  those  of  Con- 
tracting States  which  are  not  federal  States; 

(b)  With  respect  to  those  articles  of  this 
Convention  that  come  within  the  legislative 
Jurisdiction  of  constituent  states  or  prov- 
inces which  are  not.  under  the  constitutional 
system  of  the  federation,  bound  to  take  leg- 
islative action,  the  federal  Government  shall 
bring  such  articles  with  a  favourable  recom- 
mendation to  the  notice  of  the  appropriate 
authorities  of  constituent  states  or  provinces 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment; 

(c)  A  federal  State  Party  to  this  Conven- 
tion shall,  at  the  request  of  any  other  Con- 
tracting State  transmitted  through  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations,  supply 
a  statement  of  the  law  and  practice  of  the 
federation  and  Its  constituent  unite  In  regard 
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to  any  particular  provision  of  this  Conven- 
tion, showing  the  extent  to  which  effect  haa 
been  given  to  that  provision  by  legislative  or 
other  action. 

Article  XII 

1.  This  Convention  shall  come  Into  force 
on  the  ninetieth  day  following  the  date  of 
deposit  of  the  third  Instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion or  accession. 

2.  For  each  State  ratifying  or  acceedlng  to 
this  Convention  after  the  deposit  of  the 
third  instrument  of  ratification  or  accession, 
this  Convention  shall  enter  Into  force  on 
the  ninetieth  day  after  deposit  by  such  State 
of  his  Instnmient  of  ratification  or  accession. 

Article  XllI 

I.  Any  Contracting  State  may  denounce 
this  Convention  by  a  written  notification  to 
the  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the  United  Nations. 
Denunciation  shall  take  effect  one  year  after 
the  date  of  receipt  of  the  notification  by  the 
Sec  re  tar  y-  Oeneral . 

a.  Any  State  which  has  made  a  declaration 
ch:  notification  under  article  X  may.  at  any 
time  thereafter,  by  notification  to  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations,  de- 
clare that  this  Convention  shall  cease  to  ex- 
tend to  the  territory  concerned  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  notifica- 
tion   by'  the  Secretary-General. 

3'.  This"  Convention  shall  continue  to  be 
applicable  to  arbitral  awards  In  respect  of 
which  recognition  or  enforcement  proceed- 
ings have  been  Instituted  before  the  de- 
nunciation takes  effect. 

Article  XIV 
A  Contracting  State  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  avail  itself  of  the  present  Convention 
against  other  Contracting  States  except  to 
the  extent  that  It  is  Itself  bound  to  apply 
the  Convention. 

Article  XV 
The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  notify  the  States  contemplated  in 
article  VIII  of  the  following: 

(a)  Signatures  and  ratifications  In  accord- 
ance with  article  VTH; 

(b)  Accessions  In  accordance  with  article 

(c)  Declarations  and  notifications  under 
articles  I,  X  and  XI: 

(d)  The  date  upon  which  this  Convention 
enters  into  force  in  accordance  with  article 

(e)  Denunciations  and  notifications  In  ac- 
cordance with  article  XQI. 

Article  XVI 

1.  This  Convention,  of  which  the  Chinese. 
EIngUsh,  French,  Russian  and  Spanish  texts 
shall  be  equally  authentic,  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  archives  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  transmit  a  certified  copy  of  this 
Convention  to  the  States  contemplated  In 
article  vm. 

For  Afghanistan: 


For  Albania: 


For  Argentina: 


C.  Ramos  28  August  1958.  Subject  to 
the    declaration    contained    In    the 
Final  Act.' 
For  Australia: 


'  The  representative  of  Argentina  made  the 
following  declaration  on  behalf  of  his  Gov- 
ernment In  relation  to  article  X:  "If  another 
Contracting  Party  extends  the  appllcaUon  of 
the  Convention  to  territories  which  fall  with- 
in the  sovereignty  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
the  rights  of  the  ArgenUne  RepubUc  shall  In 
no  way  be  affected  by  that  extension." 


Wor  Austria: 


For  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium: 

JoaxPH  NisoT 

A.  Hesmknt 
For  Bolivia: 


For  Brazil: 


For  Bulgaria: 

A.  GHXoaoixv  17  Xn  1068 

Bulgaria  will  apply  the  Convention  to  rec- 
ognition and  enforcement  of  awards  made 
In  the  territory  of  another  contracting  State. 
With  regard  to  awards  made  in  the  territory 
of  non-contracting  States  It  will  apply  the 
Convention  only  to  the  extent  to  which 
these  States  g^nt  reciprocal  treatment. 

For  the  Union  of  Burma: 


For  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public: 
F.  N.  OSTASNOV,  20  XII-1868 
For  Cambodia : 


For  Canada : 

For  Ceylon : 

M.  T.  D.  Kanakaratne,  December  30th. 
1058 
For  Chile : 


For  China : 


For  Colombia. 

For  Costa  Rica: 

AL3XSTO  F.  CaAas 
For  Cuba : 


For  Czechoslovakia: 

Jasoslav  Pscolka.  October  3. 1068 

Czechoslovakia  will  apply  the  Convention 
to  recognition  and  enforcement  of  awards 
made  In  the  territory  of  another  contracting 
State.  With  regard  to  awards  made  In  the 
territory  of  non-Contracting  States  It  will 
apply  the  Convention  only  to  the  extent  to 
which  these  states  grant  reciprocal  treat- 
ment. 

For  Denmark : 


For  the  Dominican  Republic : 


For  Ecuador : 

Jos«  A.  CORRSA,  Dec.  17/1058 
EI  Ecuador,  a  base  de  reclprocldad,  apllcari 
la  Convencldn  al  reoonoclmlento  y  la  ejecu- 
ci6n  de  sentenclas  arbltrales  dictadas  en  el 
terrltorlo  de  otro  Estado  Contratante  uni- 
camente  y  s61o  cuando  tales  sentenclas  se 
hayan  pronunclado  sobre  lltlgios  surgldos 
de  relaciones  Jurldlcas  conslderadas  com- 
merclales  por  el  Derecho  ecuatorlano  - 
For  El  Salvador : 

M.  Rafael  Urquia 
F.  R.  Lima 
For  Ethiopia : 


For  the  Federation  of  Malaya : 

Por  Finland : 

O.  A.  Gripenbexo,  Dec.  29th,  1968 
Por  Prance : 

G.   Georgbs-Picot.  25  November   1968 
For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 

A.  BtTLOW 

For  Ghana : 


•  ( Translation  \  Ecuador,  on  a  basis  of  rec- 
iprocity, will  apply  the  Convention  to  the 
recognition  and  enforcement  of  arbitral 
awards  made  In  the  territory  of  another  Con- 
tracting State  only  If  such  awards  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  differences  arising 
out  of  legal  relationships  which  are  regarded 
as   commercial   under   Ecuadorian   law. 


Fw  Greece : 


For  Guatemala : 


For  Halo : 


Por  the  Holy  See: 
For  Honduras: 
For  Hungary: 


Por  Iceland : 

For  India : 

C.  K.  Daphtakt 
For  Indonesia : 


For  Iran : 


Por  Iraq : 


For  Ireland : 


Por  Israel: 

H.  COHN 

Por  Italy : 


Pot  Japan : 


For  the  Hashemlte  Kingdom  of  Jordan : 

Thabet  khaudi 
For  the  RepubUc  of  Korea: 


For  Laos: 


Por  Lebanon : 


For  Liberia: 


For  Llbjra: 


For  Liechtenstein: 


For    the    Grand    Duchy    of   Luxembourg: 
Georges  Heisbourc,  Le  11  novembre  1968 
For  Mexico: 


For  Monaco: 

Marcel  Palmabo 
Le  31/12/58 
Por  Morocco: 


For  Nepal: 


For  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 

C.  Schusmann 
For  New  Zealand: 


For  Nicaragua: 


Por  the  Kingdom  of  Norway: 


Por  Pakistan: 

K.  M.  Kaiser.  30th  of  December  1958 
For  Panama: 


For  Paraguay: 


For  Peru: 


Por  the  Philippine  RepubUc: 

OCTAVIO  L.  Malolxs 
The  Philippine  delegation  slg^ns  ad  referen- 
dum this  Convention  with  the  reservation 
that  It  does  so  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  and 
declares  that  the  Philippines  will  apply  the 
Convention  to  the  recognition  and  enforce- 
ment of  awards  made  only  In  the  territory  of 
another  Contracting  State  pursuant  to  ar- 
ticle I,  paragraph  3.  of  the  Convention. 
For  Poland: 

Jacek  Machowski.  With  reservations  as 
mentioned  In  article  I,  par.  3. 
For  Portugal: 


For  Rumania: 
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For  Saudi  Arabia: 


Por  Spain: 


Por  the  Sudan : 


Por  Sweden : 

Agda  R68SEL,  Dec.  23, 1968 
For  Switzerland : 

Felix  Schktder,  29  d*cembre  1958 
Por  Thailand : 


For  Tunisia : 


Por  Turkey : 


For  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic: 
P.  P.  Udovichenko,  29.  XII,  1968 
Por  the  Union  of  South  Africa: 


For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics : 

A.  A.  SOBOLEV,  29-XII-58 
Por  the  United  Arab  Republic : 


For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland : 


For  the  United  States  of  America: 


For  Uruguay: 


For  Venezuela : 


PorVlet-Nam: 


For  Yemen : 


For  Yugoslavia: 


was  held  In  New  York  from  May  20  to  June  10, 
1958.  Forty-four  other  countries  participated 
In  the  conference  and  33  have  become  parties 
to  the  convention.  It  was  not  signed  for  the 
United  States  because  at  that  time  the  Amer- 
ican delegation  felt  certain  provisions  of  the 
convention  were  in  conflict  with  some  of  our 
domestic  laws.  According  to  the  administra- 
tion, however,  during  the  past  several  years 
there  has  been  increasing  support  (both  with- 
in and  without  the  Government)  for  U.S.  ac- 
cession. 

The  convention  applies  only  in  those  cases 
where  the  persons  Involved  have  voluntarily 
accepted  arbitration.  In  this  connection,  arti- 
cle II  specifically  requires  a  written  agreement 
under  which  the  parties  undertake  to  submit 
their  differences  to  arbitration.  In  addition, 
article  V  contains  certain  guarantees  In  the 
nature  of  due  process,  and  provides  that  an 
American  court  may  refuse  recognition  or  en- 
forcement of  an  award  as  contrary  to  the 
public  pKJllcy  of  the  United  States. 

PROPOSED   declarations 

The  administration  recommends  that  ac- 
cession to  the  convention  be  accompanied  by 
declarations  that  the  United  States,  on  the 
basis  of  reciprocity,  would  not  be  required  to 
recognize  and  enforce  awards  made  in  states 
not  parties  to  the  convention  or  awards  made 
in  another  contracting  state  with  respect  to 
matters  excluded  by  that  state  or  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  In  Its  approval  of  the  convention. 
These  declarations  are  set  forth  below. 

1.  The  United  States  of  America  win  apply 
the  convention,  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  to 
the  recognition  and  enforcement  of  only 
those  awards  made  In  the  territory  of  another 
contracting  state. 

2.  The  United  States  of  America  will  apply 
the  convention  only  to  differences  arising  out 
of  legal  relationships,  whether  contractual  or 
not,  which  are  considered  as  commercial  un- 


CHANGES  IN  DOMESTIC  LAW 

Changes    In    the    Federal    Arbitration 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  convention  will  be  consid-  der  the  national  law  of  the  United  states, 
ered  as  having  passed  through  its  various 
parliamentary  stages  up  to  the  p>oint  of 
consideration  of  the  resolution  of  rati- 
fication, which  will  be  read  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) .  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  accession  to  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Recognition  and  Enforcement  of 
Foreign  Arbitral  Awards,  adopted  at  New 
York  on  June  10,  1968,  with  the  following 
Declarations : 

"The  United  States  of  America  will  apply 
the  Convention,  on  the  basU  of  reciprocity, 
to  the  recognition  and  enforcement  of  only 
those  awards  made  In  the  territory  of  another 
Contracting   State." 

"The  United  States  of  America  will  apply 
the  Convention  only  to  differences  arising  out 


Act 


(title  9  of  the  United  States  Code)  will  be  re- 
quired before  the  United  States  becomes 
party  to  the  convention.  Accordingly,  the 
President's  letter  of  transmittal  states  that 
U.S.  accession  to  the  convention  will  be  ex- 
ecuted "only  after  the  necessary  legislation  Is 
enacted." 


CONVENTION  ON  TRANSIT  TRADE 
OP  LAND-LOCKED  STATES 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Elxecutive  I,  90th  Congress, 
second  session — the  Convention  on  Tran- 
sit Trade  of  Land-Locked  States. 

.  ,  The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the     ^^„^  ^^^  ^^  „„„  „  ^^^  ..„,.„j, ^- 

of  legai  relationships,  whether  contractual  or     gg^ate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,     coast  shall  by  common  agreement  with  the 

proceeded   to   consider   the   Convention     latter  and  in  conformity  with  existing  in 


International  trade".  Invited  "the  Govern- 
ments of  Member  States  to  give  full  recog- 
nition to  the  needs  of  land-locked  Member 
States  In  the  matter  of  transit  trade  and, 
therefore,  to  accord  them  adequate  facilities 
in  terms  of  international  law  and  practice 
In  this  regard,  bearing  In  mind  the  future 
requirements  resulting  from  the  economic 
development  of  the  land-locked  countries". 
Recalling  article  2  of  the  Convention  on  the 
High  Seas  which  states  that  the  high  seas 
being  open  to  all  nations,  no  State  may 
validly  purport  to  subject  any  part  of  them 
to  Its  sovereignty  and  article  3  of  the  s&ld 
Convention  which  states: 

"1.  In  order  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  on  equal  terms  with  coastal  States, 
States  having  no  sea-coast  should  have  free 
access  to  the  sea.  To  this  end  States  situated 
between  the  sea  and  a  State  having  no  sea- 
coast  shall  by  common  agreement  with  the 
latter  and  In  conformity  with  existing  Inter- 
national conventions  accord: 

"(a)  To  the  State  having  no  sea-coast,  on 
a  basis  of  reciprocity,  free  -transit  through 
their  territory;  and 

"(b)  To  ships  flying  the  flag  of  that  State 
treatment  equal  to  that  accorded  to  their 
own  ships,  or  to  the  ships  of  any  other  States, 
as  regards  access  to  seaports  and  the  use  of 
such  ports. 

"2.  States  situated  between  the  sea  and  a 
State  having  no  sea-coast  shall  settle,  by  mu- 
tual agreement  with  the  latter,  and  taking 
into  account  the  rights  of  the  coastal  State 
or  State  of  transit  and  the  special  conditions 
of  the  State  having  no  sea-coast,  all  matters 
relating  to  freedom  of  transit  and  equal 
treatment  In  ports.  In  cfise  such  States  are 
not  already  parties  to  existing  International 
conventions." 

Reaffirming      the      following      principles 
adopted   by   the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development  with  the  under- 
standing  that  these   principles  are   interre- 
lated and  each  principle  should  be  construed 
In  the  context  of  the  other  principles: 
Principle  I 
The  recognition  of  the  right  of  each  land- 
locked State  of  free  access  to  the  sea  Is  an 
essential  principle  for  the  expansion  of  in- 
ternational trade  and  economic  development. 
Principle  II 
In  territorial  and  on  Internal  waters,  ves- 
sels flying  the  flag  of  land-locked  countries 
should  have  IdenUcal  rights  and  enjoy  treat- 
ment Identical   to  that  enjoyed  by  vessels 
flying  the  flag  of  coastal  States  other  than 
the  territorial  State. 

Principle  III 
In  order  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
on  equal  terms  with  coastal  States,  States 
having  no  sea  coast  should  have  free  access 
to  the  sea.  To  this  end  States  situated  be- 
tween  the   sea   and   a  State   having  no  sea 


not,  which  are  considered  as  commercial  un- 
der the  national  law  of  the  United  States." 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
convention  was  adopted  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  United  Nations  conference  which 
was  held  in  New  York  from  May  20  to 
June  10.  1958.  Forty-four  other  countries 
participated  in  the  conference.  The  ad- 
ministration recommends  the  accession 
to  the  convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  pertinent  parts  of  the  commit 


(Ex.  I,  90th  Cong.,  second  sess.) — the 
Convention  on  Transit  Trade  of  Land- 
Locked  States,  signed  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  December 
30,  1965,  which  was  read  the  second  time, 
as  follows: 

Convention  on  Transit  T^aoe  op 

Land-Locked  States 

preamble 

The  States  Parties  to  the  present  Convention 

Recalling  that  article  55  of  Its  charter  re- 


ternatlonal  conventions  accord  to  ships  flying 
the  flag  of  that  State  treatment  equal  to 
that  accorded  to  their  own  ships  or  to  the 
ships  of  any  other  Stete  as  regards  access 
to  sea  ports  and  the  use  of  such  ports. 
Principle  IV 
In  order  to  promote  fully  the  economic 
development  of  the  land-locked  countries, 
the  said  countries  should  be  afforded  by  all 
States  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  free  and 
unrestricted  transit.  In  such  a  manner  that 
they  have  free  access  to  regional  and  Inter- 


tee  report  be  printed  at  tnis  pwini  on  tne     ^^^^^  fjjg  united  Nations  to  promote  condi-      national  trade  In  all  circumstances  and  for 
Record.  tlons  of  economic  progress  and  solutions  of      every  type  of  goods. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts     international  economic  problems. 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

background  and  purpose 
This  convention  was  adopted  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  United  Nations  Conference  which 


Noting  Oeneral  Assembly  resolution  1028 
(XI)  on  the  land-locked  countries  and  the 
expansion  of  International  trade  which,  "rec- 
ognizing the  need  of  land-locked  countries 
for  adeqxiate  transit  facilities  in  promoting 


Goods  in  transit  should  not  be  subject  to 
any  customs  duty. 

Means  of  transport  in  transit  should  not 
be  subject  to  special  taxes  or  charges  higher 
than  those  levied  for  the  use  of  means  of 
transport  of  the  transit  country. 
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Principle  V 
The  SUM  of  transit,  while  maintaining 
full  sovereignty  over  Its  territory  shall  have 
the  right  to  take  all  Indispensable  measures 
to  ensure  that  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
free  and  unrestricted  transit  shall  In  no  way 
Infringe  Its  legitimate  Interests  of  any  kind. 

Principle  VI 
In  order  to  accelerate  the  evolution  of  a 
universal  approach  to  the  solution  of  the 
special  and  particular  problems  of  trade  and 
development  of  land-locked  countries  In  the 
different  geographical  areas,  the  conclusion 
of  regional  and  other  International  agree- 
ments in  this  regard  should  be  encouraged 
by  all  States. 

PriTiciple  VII 

The  facilities  and  special  rights  accorded 
to  land-locked  countries  In  view  of  their 
special  geographical  position  are  excluded 
from  the  operation  of  the  most-favoured- 
nation clause. 

Principle  VIII 

The  principles  which  govern  the  right  of 
free  access  to  the  sea  of  the  land-locked 
State  shall  In  no  way  abrogate  existing  agree- 
ments between  two  or  more  contracting 
parties  concerning  the  problems,  nor  shall 
they.  ralsQ  jui  obstacle  as  regards  the  con- 
clusions of  such  agreements  In  the  future, 
provided  that  the  latter  do  not  establish  a 
regime  which  Is  less  favourable  than  or  op- 
posed   to    the    above-mentioned    provisions. 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

ABTICI^  : .  OKFIHrrlONS 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Convention. 

(a)  the  term  "land-locked  State"  means 
any  Contracting  State  which  has  no  sea- 
coast: 

(b)  the  term  "trafBc  In  transit"  means  the 
passage  of  goods  Including  unaccompanied 
baggage  across  the  territory  of  a  Contracting 
State  between  a  land-locked  State  and  the  sea 
when  the  passage  Is  a  portion  of  a  complete 
Journey  which  begins  or  terminates  within 
the  territory  of  that  land-locked  State  and 
which  Includes  sea  transport  directly  preced- 
ing or  following  such  passage.  The  trans- 
shipment, warehousing,  breaking  bulk,  and 
change  In  the  mode  of  transport  of  such 
goods  as  well  as  the  assembly,  disassembly  or 
reassembly  of  machinery  and  bulky  goods 
shall  not  render  the  passage  of  goods  outside 
the  definition  of  "trafflc  In  transit"  provided 
that  any  such  operation  Is  undertaken  solely 
for  the  convenience  of  transportation.  Noth- 
ing In  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  as 
Imposing  an  obligation  on  any  Contracting 
State  to  establish  or  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  facilities  on  Its  territory 
for  such  assembly,  disassembly  or  reassem- 
bly: 

(c)  the  term  "transit  State"  means  any 
Contracting  State  with  or  without  a  sea- 
coast,  situated  between  a  land-locked  State 
and  the  sea,  through  whose  territory  "trafBc 
In  transit"  passes: 

(d)  the  term  "means  of  transport"  in- 
cludes : 

(I)  any  railway  stock,  seagoing  and  river 
vessels  and  road  vehicles: 

(II)  where  the  local  situation  so  requires 
porters  and  pack  animals: 

(til)  If  agreed  upon  by  the  Contracting 
States  concerned,  other  means  of  transp>ort 
and  pipelines  and  gas  lines 

when    they    are    used    for    trafflc    In    transit 
within  the  meaning  of  this  article. 

ASTICLX  2.  TMXKDOU  Ot  TKANSIT 

1.  Preedom  of  transit  shall  be  granted 
under  the  terms  of  this  Convention  for 
traffic  In  transit  and  means  of  transport.  Sub- 
ject to  the  other  provisions  of  this  Conven- 
tion,   the    measures    taken    by    Contracting 


States  for  regulating  and  forwarding  trafflc 
across  their  territory  shall  facilitate  trafflc  in 
transit  on  routes  In  use  mutually  acceptable 
for  transit  to  the  Contracting  States  con- 
cerned. Consistent  with  the  terms  of  this 
Convention,  no  discrimination  shall  be 
exercised  which  Is  bsised  on  the  place  of 
origin,  departure,  entry,  exit  or  destination 
or  on  any  circumstances  relating  to  the  own- 
ernshlp  of  the  goods  or  the  ownership,  place 
of  registration  or  flag  of  vessels,  land  ve- 
hicles or  other  means  of  transport  used. 

a.  The  rules  governing  the  use  of  means 
of  transport,  when  they  pass  across  part  cr 
the  whole  of  the  territory  of  another  Con- 
tracting State,  shall  be  established  by  com- 
mon agreement  among  the  Contracting  States 
concerned,  with  due  regard  to  the  multi- 
lateral international  conventions  to  which 
these  States  are  parties. 

3.  Each  Contracting  State  shall  authorize. 
In  accordance  with  Its  laws,  rules  and  regu- 
lations, the  passage  across  or  access  to  Its 
territory  of  persons  whose  movement  Is  nec- 
essary for  trafflc  In  transit. 

4.  The  Contracting  States  shall  permit  the 
passage  of  trafflc  In  transit  across  their  ter- 
ritorial waters  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  customary  International  law  or  ap- 
plicable International  conventions  and  with 
their  Internal  regulations. 

AKTICLZ  3.  CUSTOMS  DtTTIES  AMD  SPECIAL  TRANSTT 
DTTES 

Trafflc  In  transit  shall  not  be  subjected  by 
any  authority  within  the  transit  State  to 
customs  duties  or  taxes  chargeable  by  reason 
of  Importation  or  exportation  nor  to  any 
special  dues  In  respect  of  transit.  Nevertheless 
on  such  trafflc  In  transit  there  may  be  levied 
charges  Intended  solely  to  defray  expenses 
of  supervision  and  administration  entailed 
by  such  transit.  The  rate  of  any  such  charges 
must  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  with 
the  expenses  they  are  Intended  to  cover  and. 
subject  to  that  condition,  the  charges  must 
be  Imposed  In  conformity  with  the  require- 
ment of  non-dlscrlmlnatlon  laid  down  In 
article  2.  paragraph  1 . 

ARTICLE    4.    MEANS    OF    TKANSPORT    AND    TARirFS 

1.  The  Contracting  States  undertake  to 
provide,  subject  to  availability,  at  the  points 
of  entry  and  exit,  and  as  required  at  points 
of  trans-shipment,  adequate  means  of  trans- 
port and  handling  equipment  for  the  move- 
ment of  trafflc  In  transit  without  unneces- 
sary delay. 

2.  The  Contracting  States  undertake  to 
apply  to  trafflc  In  transit,  using  facilities 
operated  or  administered  by  the  State,  tariffs 
or  charges  which,  having  regard  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  traffic  and  the  considerations 
of  commercial  competition,  are  reasonable  as 
regards  both  their  rates  and  the  method  of 
their  application.  These  tariffs  or  charges 
shall  be  so  fixed  as  to  facilitate  traffic  in 
transit  as  much  as  possible,  and  shall  not 
be  higher  than  the  tariffs  or  charges  applied 
by  Contracting  States  for  the  transport 
through  their  territory  of  goods  of  countries 
with  access  to  the  sea.  The  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  shall  also  extend  to  the  tariffs 
and  charges  applicable  to  traffic  In  transit  us- 
ing facilities  operated  or  administered  by 
firms  or  Individuals.  In  cases  in  which  the 
tariffs  or  charges  are  fixed  or  subject  to  con- 
trol by  the  Contracting  State.  The  term 
"facilities"  used  In  this  paragraph  shall  com- 
prise means  of  transport,  port  Installations 
and  routes  for  the  use  of  which  tariffs  or 
charges  are  levied. 

3.  Any  haulage  service  established  as  a 
monopoly  on  waterways  used  for  transit  must 
be  so  organized  as  not  to  hinder  the  transit 
of  vessels. 

4.  The  provisions  of  this  article  must  b« 
applied    under    the    conditions   of   non-dls- 


crlmlnatlon laid  down  In  article  2.  paragraph 

AXTICI^    5.    MXTIIODS    AND    DOCUMENTATION    IN 
RCGAKD  TO  CUSTOMS,  TRANSPORT,  ETC. 

1.  The  Contracting  States  shall  apply  ad- 
ministrative and  customs  measures  permit- 
ting the  carrying  out  of  free,  uninterrupted 
and  continuous  trafflc  in  transit.  When  neces- 
sary, they  should  undertake  negotiations  to 
agree  on  measures  that  ensure  and  facilitate 
the  said  transit. 

2.  The  Contracting  States  undertake  to  use 
simplified  documentation  and  expeditious 
methods  in  regard  to  customs,  transport  and 
other  administrative  procedures  relating  to 
trafflc  In  transit  for  the  whole  transit  Jour- 
ney on  their  territory,  including  any  trans- 
shipment, warehousing,  breaking  bulk,  and 
changes  In  the  mode  of  transport  as  mav 
take  place  In  the  coiuse  of  such  Journey. 

ARTICLE    a.    STORAGE    OF    GOODS    IN    TRANSIT 

1.  The  conditions  of  storage  of  goods  In 
transit  at  the  points  of  entry  and  exit,  and 
at  Intermediate  stages  In  the  transit  State 
may  be  established  by  agreement  between 
the  States  concerned.  The  transit  States  ehal' 
grant  conditions  of  storage  at  least  as  fa- 
vourable as  those  granted  to  goods  coming 
from  or  going  to  their  own  countries. 

2.  The  tariffs  and  charges  shall  be  estab- 
lished In  accordance  with  article  4. 

ARTICLE    7.    DELAYS    OR   DIJTICULTIES    IN    TRAfTIC 
IN    TRANSIT 

1.  Except  In  cases  of  force  majeure  all 
measures  shall  be  taken  by  Contracting 
States  to  avoid  delays  In  or  restrictions  on 
trafflc  In  transit. 

2.  Should  delays  or  other  difficulties  occur 
In  traffic  In  transit,  the  competent  author- 
ities of  the  transit  State  or  States  and  of 
the  land-locked  State  shall  co-operate  to- 
wards their  expeditious  elimination. 

ARTICLE   S.   FREE   ZONES   OR  OTHER  CUSTOMS 
FACtLITIES 

1.  For  convenience  of  trafflc  In  transit,  free 
zones  or  other  customs  facilities  may  be 
provided  at  the  ports  of  entry  and  exit  In 
the  transit  States,  by  agreement  between 
those  States  and  the  land-locked  States. 

2.  Facilities  of  this  nature  may  also  be 
provided  for  the  benefit  of  land-locked  States 
In  other  transit  States  which  have  no  sea 
coast  or  seaports. 

ARTICLE    9.    PROVISION    OF    GREATER    FAdLITIES 

This  Convention  does  not  entail  In  any  way 
the  withdrawal  of  transit  facilities  which  are 
greater  than  those  provided  for  In  the  Con- 
vention and  which  under  conditions  con- 
sistent with  Its  principles,  are  agreed  between 
Contracting  States  or  granted  by  a  Contract- 
ing State.  The  Convention  also  does  not  pre- 
clude such  grant  of  greater  facilities  In  the 
future. 

ARTICLE     10 RELATION    TO     MOST-FAVOtTRED- 

NATION    CLAUSE 

1.  The  Contracting  States  agree  that  the 
facilities  and  special  rights  accorded  by  this 
Convention  to  land-locked  States  In  view  of 
their  special  geographical  p>oeitlon  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  operation  of  the  most-fa- 
voured-natlon  clause.  A  land-locked  State 
which  Is  not  a  Party  to  this  Convention  may 
claim  the  facilities  and  special  rights  ac- 
corded to  land-locked  States  under  this  Con- 
vention only  on  the  basis  of  the  most-fa- 
voured-natlon  clause  of  a  treaty  between  that 
land-locked  State  and  the  Contracting  State 
granting  such  facilities  and  special  rights. 

2.  If  a  Contacting  State  grants  to  a  land- 
locked State  facilities  or  special  rights  greater 
than  those  provided  for  In  this  Convention, 
such  facilities  or  special  rights  may  be  lim- 
ited to  that  land-locked  State,  except  in  so 
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far  as  the  withholding  of  such  greater  facili- 
ties or  special  rights  from  any  other  land- 
locked State  contravenes  the  most-favoured- 
nation provision  of  a  treaty  between  such 
other  land-locked  SUte  and  the  Contraclng 
State  granting  such  facilities  or  special 
rights. 

ARTICLE      11 EXCEPTIONS     TO     CONVENTION     ON 

GROUNDS    OF    PUBLIC    HEALTH.    SECURITY,    AKD 
PROTECTION  OF  INTELLECTUAL  PROPERTY 

1.  No  Contracting  State  shall  be  bound 
by  this  Convention  to  afford  transit  to  per- 
sons whose  admission  Into  Its  territory  Is  for- 
bidden, or  for  goods  of  a  kind  of  which  the 
Importation  is  prohibited,  either  on  grounds 
of  public  morals,  public  health,  or  security, 
or  as  a  precaution  against  diseases  of  animals 
or  plants  or  against  pests. 

2.  Each  Contracting  State  shall  be  entitled 
to  take  reasonable  precautions  and  measures 
to  ensure  that  persons  and  goods,  particu- 
larly goods  which  are  the  subject  of  a 
monopoly,  are  really  In  transit,  and  that  the 
means  of  transport  are  really  used  for  the 
passage  of  such  goods,  as  well  as  to  protect 
the  safety  of  the  routes  and  means  of  com- 
munication. 

3.  Nothing  In  this  Convention  shall  affect 
the  measures  which  a  Contracting  State  may 
be  called  upon  to  take  in  pursuance  of  pro- 
visions In  a  general  International  conven- 
tion, whether  of  a  world-wide  or  regional 
character,  to  which  It  Is  a  party,  whether 
such  convention  was  already  concluded  on 
the  date  of  this  Convention  or  Is  concluded 
later,  when  such  provisions  relate: 

(a)  to  export  or  Import  or  transit  of  par- 
ticular kinds  of  articles  such  as  narcotics, 
or  other  dangerous  drugs,  or  arms:  or 

(b)  to  protection  of  industrial,  literary  or 
artistic  property,  or  protection  of  trade 
names,  and  Indications  of  source  or  appella- 
tions of  origin,  and  the  suppression  of  unfair 
competition. 

4.  Nothing  In  this  Convention  shall  pre- 
vent any  Contracting  State  from  taking  any 
action  necessary  for  the  protection  of  Its 
essential  security  Interests. 

.ARTICLE    12.  EXCEPTIONS  IN  CASE  OF  EMERGENCY 

The  measures  of  a  general  or  particular 
character  which  a  Contracting  State  Is 
obliged  to  take  In  case  of  an  emergency  en- 
dangering Its  political  existence  or  Its  safety 
may,  In  exceptional  cases  and  for  as  short 
a  period  as  possible.  Involve  a  deviation  from 
the  provisions  of  this  Convention  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
transit  shall  be  observed  to  the  utmost  pos- 
sible extent  during  such  a  p>erlod. 

ARTICLE  13.  APPLICATION  OF  THE  CONVENTION  IN 
TIME  OF  WAR 

This  Convention  does  not  prescribe  the 
rights  and  duties  of  belligerents  and  neutrals 
In  time  of  war.  The  convention  shall,  how- 
ever, continue  In  force  In  time  of  war  so  far 
as  such  rights  and  duties  p>ermlt. 

ARTICLE  14.  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  THE  CONVEN- 
TION AND  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS  MEMBERS 

This  Convention  does  not  Impose  upon  a 
Contracting  State  any  obligation  conflicting 
with  Its  rights  and  duties  as  a  Member  of  the 
United  Nations. 

ARTICLE   15.  RECIPROCrrT 

The  provisions  of  this  Convention  shall  be 
applied  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity. 

ARTICLE    16.   SETTLEMENT   OF  DISPUTES 

1.  Any  dispute  which  may  arise  with  re- 
spect to  the  Interpretation  or  application  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Convention  which  Is  not 
settled  by  negotiation  or  by  other  peaceful 
means  of  settlement  within  a  period  of  mne 
months  shall,  at  the  request  of  either  party, 
be  settled  by  arbitration.  The  arbitration 
commission  shall  be  composed  of  three  mem- 


bers. Each  p>arty  to  the  dispute  shall  appoint 
one  member  to  the  commission,  while  the 
third  member,  who  shall  be  the  Chairman, 
shall  be  chosen  In  common  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties.  If  the  parties  fall  to  agree 
on  the  designation  of  the  third  member 
within  a  period  of  three  months,  the  third 
member  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  In  case 
any  of  the  parties  fall  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment within  a  period  of  three  months  the 
President  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice shall  flu  the  remaining  vacancy  or  va- 
cancies. 

2.  The  arbitration  commission  shall  decide 
on  the  matters  placed  before  It  by  simple 
majority  and  Its  decisions  shall  be  binding  on 
the  parties. 

3.  Arbitration  commissions  or  other  Inter- 
national bodies  charged  with  settlement  of 
disputes  under  this  Convention  shall  Inform, 
through  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  other  Contracting  States  of  the 
existence  and  nature  of  disputes  and  of  the 
terms  of  their  settlement. 

ARTICLE    17.    SIGNATURE 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  open 
until  31  December  1965  for  signature  by  all 
States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  or  of 
any  of  the  specialized  agencies  or  Parties  to 
the  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  and  by  any  other  State  Invited  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
to  become  a  Party  to  the  Convention. 

ARTICLE    18.    RATIFICATION 

The  present  Convention  is  subject  to  rati- 
fication. The  Instruments  of  ratification  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations. 

ARTICLE    19.    ACCESSION 

The  present  Convention  shall  remain  open 
for  accession  by  any  State  belonging  to  any 
of  the  four  categories  mentioned  In  article  17. 
The  Instruments  of  accession  shall  be  de- 
posited with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

ARTICLE    20.    ENTRY    INTO    FORCE 

1.  The  present  Convention  shall  enter  Into 
force  on  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  date 
of  deposit  of  the  Instruments  of  ratification 
or  accession  of  at  least  two  land-locked  States 
and  two  transit  States  having  a  sea  coast. 

2.  For  each  State  ratifying  or  acceding  to 
the  Convention  after  the  deposit  of  the  In- 
struments of  ratification  or  accession  neces- 
sary for  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Conven- 
tion in  accordance  with  paragraph  1  of  this 
article,  the  Convention  shall  enter  into  force 
on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  deposit  by 
each  State  of  Its  Instrument  of  ratification 
or  accession. 

ARTICLE    21.    REVISION 

At  the  request  of  one  third  of  the  Con- 
tracting States,  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  majority  of  the  Contracting  States,  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
shall  convene  a  Conference  with  a  view  to 
the  revision  of  this  Convention. 

ARTICLE    22.   NOTIFICATIONS  BY  THE  SECRETARY- 
GENERAL 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  Inform  all  States  belonging  to  any 
of  the  four  categories  mentioned  In  article 
17: 

(a)  of  signatures  to  the  present  Conven- 
tion and  of  the  deposit  of  instruments  of 
ratification  or  accession.  In  accordance  with 
articles  17,  18  and  19; 

(b)  of  the  date  on  which  the  present  Con- 
vention will  enter  into  force.  In  accordance 
with  article  20: 

(c)  of  requests  for  revision,  in  accordance 
with  article  21. 


ARTICLE   23.    AUTHENTIC  TEXTS 


The  original  of  the  present  Convention,  of 
which  the  Chinese.  English,  French,  Russian 
and  Spanish  texts  are  equally  authentic, 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  who  shall  send 
certified  copies  thereof  to  all  States  belong- 
ing to  any  of  the  four  categories  mentioned 
In  article  17. 

In  wrrNEss  whereof  the  undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries,  being  duly  authorized 
thereto  by  their  respective  Governments, 
have  signed  the  present  Convention. 

Done  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  United 
Nations,  New  York,  this  eighth  day  of  July, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-five. 
For  Afghanistan: 

Abdul  H.  Tabibi 
For  Albania: 

For  Algeria:  ' 

For  Argentina: 
Lucio  GabcIa  Del  Solab,  December  29, 
1966 
For  Australia: 
For  Austria: 
For  Belgium; 

Subject  to  the  reservations  >  stated  In  my 
letter  No.  S.  5036  of  30  December  1965,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

C.  SCHtruRMANs,  30  December  1965. 
For  Bolivia; 

F.  Ortiz  S.,  29  December  1965  — 

For  Brazil: 

Jost  Sette  Camara,  August  4tb,  1965 
For  Bulgaria: 
For  Burma: 
For  Burundi: 

For  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public : 
With  the  following  reservation; 
The  Government  of  the  Byelorussian  So- 
viet Socialist  Republic  does  not  consider  It- 
self bound  by  the  provisions  of  article  16  of 
the  Convention  on  Transit  Trade  of  Land- 
locked States,  under  which  mehibers  of  the 
arbitration  commission  may  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  and  declares  that,  in  each  individual 
case,  the  consent  of  the  contending  States  is 
necessary  for  the  appointment  of  members 
of  the  arbitration  commission  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
G.  Chernushchenko,  28  XII  65 
For  Cambodia: 
For  Cameroon: 

J.  B.  Beleoken,  10  August  1965 
For  Canada: 
For  the  Central  African  Republic: 

M.   Gallin-Douathe,  New  York.  30  De- 
cember 1965 
For  Ceylon: 

For  Chad:  | 

For  Chile: 

With  a  reserv.ition  with   regard  to  article 
16,   to  the  effect  that.  In  any  dispute  with 


'  Text  of  the  reservations: 

1.  With  regard  to  the  application  of  ar- 
ticle 3  of  the  Convention,  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment considers  that  the  exemption  re- 
lates exclusively  to  duties  or  taxes  on  Im- 
ports or  exports,  and  not  to  taxes  on  transac- 
tions, such  as  the  Belgian  tax  on  transport 
and  auxiliary  services,  which  also  apply  to 
Internal  trade. 

2.  Belgium  can  apply  article  4.  paragraph 
1.  only  in  so  far  as  State-owned  means  of 
transport  and  handling  equipment  are  con- 
cerned. 

3.  The  Belgian  Government  intends,  upon 
depositing  Its  Instrument  of  ratification  of 
the  Convention,  to  make  a  reservation  con- 
cerning the  rights  and  obligations  of  Bel- 
glum  arising  from  Its  adherence  to  certain 
International  treaties  relating  to  economic 
matters  or  trade. 
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American  countries  over  the  Intarpretatlon 
or  Implementation  of  this  Convention,  Chile 
shall  proceed  In  accordance  with  whatever 
inter- American  instruments  concerning  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  may  be  bind- 
ing both  on  Chile  and  on  the  other  American 
country. 

RxmAn  PtTENTXALBA,  December  20,  1965 

For  China: 

For  Colombia: 

For  the  Congo  (Brazzaville) : 

For  the  Congo  (Democratic  Republic  of) : 

For  Costa  Rica : 

For  Cuba : 

For  Cyprus: 

For  Czechoslovakia: 

With  reservations  •  to  articles  16,  17.  19,  22 
and  23.  the  text  of  which  Is  enclosed  hereto. 
MMJUi  KI.USAX,  10  December   1905 

For  Dahomey : 

For  Denmark: 

For  the  Dominican  Republic : 

For  Ecuador : 

For  El  Salvador: 

For  Ethiopia : 

For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 

With   the   reservations*  set  forth   In  my 


•  Text  of  the  reservatioru: 

<1)  TlM  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic 
d«M  not-conslder  Itself  bound  by  article  16 
providing  for  a  compulsory  procedure  of 
arbitration  for  any  dispute  which  may  iO'lse 
with  respect  to  Interpretation  or  application 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Convention.  The 
Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic  maintains 
that  the  consensus  of  all  Parties  to  the  dis- 
pute Is  Indispensable  In  any  partlctilar  case 
to  be  submitted  for  arbitration. 

(2)  The  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic 
considers  articles  17  and  19  to  be  of  dis- 
criminatory character  since,  on  the  basis  of 
their  provisions,  a  number  of  States  has  been 
deprived  of  the  possibility  of  becoming  a 
Party  to  the  Convention. 

The  Convention  relates  to  matters  which 
are  of  interest  to  all  States:  consequently. 
It  has  to  be  open  for  participation  of  all 
States.  In  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
sovereign  equality,  no  States  have  the  right 
to  exclude  other  States  from  becoming  a 
Party  to  the  Convention  of  general  Interest. 

(3)  The  latter  reservation  applies  also  to 
articles  22  and  23  for  the  same  reasons. 

J  Text  of  the  reservations: 

In  respect  of  article  2,  paragraph  1,  article 
5  and  article  7: 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  starts 
from  the  assumption  that  normal  frontier 
controls  which.  In  accordance  with  Inter- 
national agreements  and  with  existing  na- 
tional legislation,  are  carried  through  In  an 
adequate  and  nondiscriminatory  manner, 
meet  the  requirements  of  article  2,  para- 
graph 1,  article  S  and  article  7. 

In  respect  to  article  2,  paragraph  2 : 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  under- 
stands this  provision  to  Imply  that,  as  long 
as  agreements  according  to  article  2.  para- 
graph 2.  have  not  been  concluded,  the  na- 
tional regulations  of  the  transit  state  wUl 
apply. 

In  respect  of  article  4.  paragraph  1  and 
article  6.  paragraph  1 : 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  Is  not 
In  a  position  to  assume  obligations  as  pro- 
vided for  In  article  4,  paragraph  1  and  In 
article  6,  paragraph  1.  Considering  transport 
conditions  In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, however.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  sufficient  means  of  transport  as  well  as 
handling  equipment  and  storage  facilities 
will  be  available  for  traffic  In  transit.  Should 
difficulties  arise  nevertheless,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
would  be  prepared  to  seek  remedies. 

In  respect  of  article  4,  paragraph  2  and 
article  6,  paragraph  2: 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  Is  not 


note  of  December  20,  1966  addressed  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  UiUted  Nations, 
which  Is  attached  herewith. 

SicisMVND  VON  Bbaun,   December  20,  1966 

For  Finland : 

For  France : 

For  Gabon: 

For  Ghana: 

For  Greece: 

For  Guatemala: 

For  Guinea: 

For  Haiti: 

For  the  Holy  See : 

Albbto  GiovANNxm,  December  30,  1966 
For  Honduras: 
For  Hungary: 

KAaoLY  CSATORDAT,  December  30,  1966 
For  Iceland: 
For  India: 
For  Indonesia: 
For  Iran: 
For  Iraq: 
For  Ireland: 
For  Israel: 
For  Italy: 

PiERo  Vinci,  December  31st,  1966 
For  the  Ivory  Coast: 
For  Jamaica: 
For  Japan: 
For  Jordan : 
For  Kenya: 
For  Kuwait: 
For  Laos: 

T.  Khampan 
For  Lebanon: 
For  Liberia: 
For  Libya : 
For  Liechtenstein: 
For  Luxembourg: 

PiXRRS  WuBTH,  28.12.1965 
For  Madagascar : 
For  Malawi : 
For  Malaysia: 
For  Mall: 
For  Malta: 
For  Mauritania: 
For  Mexico : 
For  Monaco: 
For  Mongolia: 
For  Morocco : 
For  Nepal : 

Paoica  Bahaduv  Kbatu 
For  the  Netherlands: 

J.  G.  DK  Bzns,  December  30, 1966 
For  New  Zealand: 
For  Nicaragua : 
For  the  Niger: 
For  Nigeria : 
For  Norway: 
For  Pakistan : 
For  Panama : 
For  Paraguay : 

Miguel  Solano  lidr^  23  December  1965 
For  Peru : 

For  the  Philippines: 
For  Poland : 
For  Portugal: 

For  the  Republic  of  Korea: 
For  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam: 
For  Romania: 
For  Rwanda: 

C.  MuoENGE,  July  23,  1965 
For  San  Marino: 

Franco  Fiorio,  23  July  1965 
For  Saudi  Arabia: 
For  Senegal: 
For  Sierra  Leone: 
For  Somalia: 
For  South  Africa: 
For  Spain: 
For  the  Sudan : 


In  a  position  to  assume  obligations  as  con- 
tained In  article  4,  paragraph  2  and  article  6, 
paragraph  2.  The  Government  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  Is,  however,  prepared, 
within  the  scope  of  Its  possibilities,  to  use 
Its  Influence  as  regards  tariffs  and  charges 
ao  as  to  facilitate  traffic  In  transit  as  much 
as  possible. 


With  reservation  <  as  far  as  article  2  Is 

concerned.   Reservation  Is  attached. 

Abdul    Magid    Babhu    El-Ahmadi.    llth 

Augiist  1965 

For  Sweden: 

For  Switzerland : 

Ernesto  Thalmann,  10  December  1965 

For  Syria: 

For  Thailand: 

For  Togo: 

For  Trinidad  and  Tobago: 

For  Tunisia : 

For  Turkey: 

For  Uganda: 

Apollo  K.  KaoNox,  21  i:>ecember  196S 

For  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public: 

With  the  following  reservation: 

The  Government  of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic  does  not  consider  itself 
bound  by  the  provisions  of  article  16  of  the 
Convention  on  Transit  Trade  of  Land-locked 
States,  under  which  members  of  the  arbitra- 
tion conunlsslon  may  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, and  declares  that,  in  each  Individual 
case,  the  consent  of  the  contending  States 
Is  necessary  for  the  appointment  of  members 
of  the  arbitration  commission  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
S.   Shevcmenko.   31    December   1966 

For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics: 

With  the  following  reservation: 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  does  not  consider  Itself 
bound  by  the  provisions  of  article  16  of  the 
Convention  on  Transit  Trade  of  Land-locked 
States,  under  which  members  of  the  arbi- 
tration commission  may  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  and  declares  that,  in  each  Individ- 
ual case,  the  consent  of  the  contending 
States  is  necessary  for  the  appointment  of 
members  of  the  arbitration  conunlsslon  by 
the  President  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

N.  Pedorenko,  28  December  1965 

For  the  United  Arab  Republic: 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland: 

For  the  United  Republic  of  Tanzania: 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 
Charles  W.  Tost,  December  30,  1965 

For  the  Upper  Volta: 

For  Uruguay: 

For  Venezuela: 

For  Western  Samoa: 

For  Yemen: 


«  Text  of  the  reservation: 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Sudan  will  not  consider  itself  bound  by  the 
third  sentence  of  article  2.  paragraph  1,  of 
the  Convention  in  respect  of  the  passage 
across  Its  territory  of  goods  destined  to  or 
coming  from  South  Africa  or  Portugal  or 
goods  the  ownership  of  which  could  be 
claimed  by  South  Africa  or  Portugal.  The 
reservation  is  made  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  Security  Council  resolution  S/5773, 
In  which  the  Security  Council  condemned 
the  apartheid  policies  of  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  resolution 
A/AC. 109/ 124  In  which  the  Special  Commit- 
tee condemned  the  colonial  policy  of  Portugal 
and  its  persistent  refusal  to  carry  out  the 
resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Security  Council  and  the  Special  Committee, 
and  resolution  CM/Res.  6(1)  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers  of  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity.  The  reservations  will  remain  in  force 
pending  the  ending  of  the  prevailing  situa- 
tion In  South  Africa  and  the  Portuguese 
colonies. 

Nor  will  the  Republic  of  Sudan,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Arab  League,  consider  itself  bound 
by  the  same  provision  in  respect  of  the 
passage  across  its  territory  of  goods  destined 
for  or  coming  from  Israel. 
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For  Yugoslavia: 

A.  Jelic 
For  Zambia: 

F.   M.  Muliktta,  23rd  December   1965 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  text  Is 
a  true  copy  of  the  Final  Act,  Resolutions  and 
Convention  on  Transit  Trade  of  Land-locked 
States,  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Transit  Trade  of  Land-locked 
countries,  held  at  the  Headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York  from  7  June  to 
8  July  1965,  the  original  of  which  is  deposited 
with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

For  the  Secretary-General : 

C.  A.   Stavropoulos 
Under-Secretary,  Legal  Counsel 

United  Nations,  New  York 
21  February  1966 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Convention  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  passed  through  its 
various  parliamentary  stages  up  to  the 
point  of  consideration  of  the  resolution 
of  ratification,  which  will  be  read  for  the 
Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  {two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein).  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
Convention  on  Transit  Trade  of  Land- 
Locked  States,  signed  In  behalf  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  December  30,  1965. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
Convention  was  signed  by  the  United 
States  on  December  30,  1965.  It  is  de- 
signed to  give  countries  having  no  sea- 
coast  free  access  to  the  sea  on  equal 
terms  with  coastal  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  committee 
report  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTRPOSK 

This  convention  was  signed  by  the  United 
States  on  December  30,  1965.  It  Is  designed 
to  give  countries  having  no  seacoast  free 
access  to  the  sea  on  equal  terms  with  coastal 
states.  Although  the  United  States  Is  not 
directly  affected  by  the  convention,  there  are 
benefits  which  the  American  trading  com- 
munity may  derive  from  it  by  supporting 
measures  which  tend  to  lessen  bureaucratic 
difficulties  encountered  In  International 
trade. 

provisions  of  convention 

The  convention  covers  such  subjects  as 
freedom  of  transit,  customs  duties,  means  of 
transport  and  tariffs,  and  methods  of  docu- 
mentation and  storage  of  goods  in  transit. 
Article  10  of  the  convention  states  that  the 
facilities  and  special  rights  accorded  by  the 
convention  to  land-locked  countries  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  operation  of  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause,  and  article  15  provides 
that  the  provisions  of  the  convention  are  to 
be  applied  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity.  Article 

II  sets  forth  certain  exceptions  to  the  con- 
vention on  grounds  of  public  health,  security, 
and  protection  of  intellectual  property.  Arti- 
cle 16  of  the  convention  provides  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  by  an  arbitration  com- 
mission composed  of  three  members. 

Article  20  of  the  convention  states  that  it 
shall  enter  Into  force  30  days  after  instru- 
ments of  ratification  or  accession  are  de- 
posited by  at  least  two  land-locked  states 
and  two  transit  states  having  a  seacoast. 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  article. 


the  convention  went  into  effect  on  June  9, 
1967. 


CONVENTION  ON  CUSTOMS 
COOPERATION  COUNCIL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Executive  G.  90th  Con- 
gress, second  session — the  Convention  on 
Customs  Cooperation  Council. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  as  In  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
proceeded  to  consider  the  convention 
(Ex.  G,  90th  Cong.,  second  sess.) — the 
Convention  on  Customs  Cooperation 
Council,  with  annexes,  signed  in  Brus- 
sels on  December  15,  1950,  which  was 
read  the  second  time  as  follows: 

Convention  Establishing  a  Customs 
Co-operation  Council 

The  Governments  signatory  to  the  present 
Convention, 

Considering  it  advisable  to  secure  the  high- 
est degree  of  harmony  and  uniformity  In 
their  customs  systems  and  especially  to  study 
the  problems  Inherent  In  the  development 
and  Improvement  of  customs  technique  and 
customs  legislation  In  connection  therewith. 

Convinced  that  it  will  be  in  the  Interests 
of  International  trade  to  promote  co-opera- 
tion between  Governments  In  these  matters, 
bearing  in  mind  the  economic  and  technical 
factors  Involved  therein. 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

article  I 

A  Customs  Co-operation  Council  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  "the  Council")  Is  hereby 
set  up. 

article  n 

(a)  The  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be: 

(I)  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  present 
Convention; 

(II)  the  Government  of  any  separate  cus- 
toms territory  which  is  proposed  by  a  Con- 
tracting Party  having  responsibility  for  the 
formal  conduct  of  Its  diplomatic  relations, 
which  Is  autonomous  In  the  conduct  of  its 
external  commercial  relations  and  whose  ad- 
mission as  a  separate  Member  Is  approved  by 
the  Council. 

(b)  Any  Government  of  a  separate  cus- 
toms territory,  which  is  a  Member  of  the 
Council  under  paragraph  (o)  (11)  above,  shall 
cease  to  be  a  Member  on  notification  to  the 
Council  of  the  withdrawal  of  Its  membership 
by  the  Contracting  Party  having  responsibil- 
ity for  the  formal  conduct  of  its  diplomatic 
relations. 

(c)  Each  Member  shall  nominate  one  dele- 
gate and  one  or  more  alternates  to  be  its 
representatives  on  the  Council.  These  repre- 
sentatives may  be  assisted  by  advisers. 

(d)  The  Council  may  admit  representatives 
of  non-member  Governments  or  of  Interna- 
tional organisations  in  the  capacity  of  ob- 
servers. 

article  m 

The  functions  of  the  Council  shall  be: 
(o)  to  study  all  questions  relating  to  co- 
operation in  customs  matters  which  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  agree  to  promote  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  purposes  of  the 
present  Convention; 

(b)  to  examine  the  technical  aspects,  as 
well  as  the  economic  factors  related  thereto, 
of  customs  systems  with  a  view  to  proposing 
to  Its  Members  practical  means  of  attaining 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  harmony  and 
uniformity; 

(c)  to  prepare  draft  Conventions  and 
amendments  to  Conventions  and  to  recom- 
mend their  adoption  by  interested  Govern- 
ments; 


(d)  to  make  recommendations  to  ensure 
the  uniform  interpretation  and  application 
of  the  Conventions  concluded  as  a  result  of 
its  work  as  well  as  those  concerning  the 
Nomenclature  for  the  Classlflcataon  of  Goods 
in  Customs  Tariffs  and  the  Valuation  of 
Goods  for  Customs  Purposes  prepared  by  the 
European  Customs  Union  Study  Group  and, 
to  this  end,  to  perform  such  functions  as 
may  be  expressly  assigned  to  it  In  those  Con- 
ventions In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
thereof; 

(e)  to  make  recommendations,  In  a  con- 
ciliatory capacity,  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes concerning  the  interpretation  or  ap- 
plication of  the  Conventions  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (d)  above  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  those  Conventions;  the  parties 
in  dispute  may  agree  In  advance  to  accept 
the  recommendations  of  the  Council  as 
binding; 

(/)  to  ensure  the  circulation  of  Informa- 
tion regarding  customs  regulations  and  pro- 
cedures; 

(57)  on  Its  own  initiative  or  on  request,  to 
furnish  to  Interested  Governments  Informa- 
tion or  advice  on  customs  matters  within 
the  general  purposes  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion and  to  make  recommendations  thereon; 

(h)  to  co-operate  with  other  Inter-govern- 
mental organisations  as  regards  matters 
within  its  competence. 

article  IV 

The  Members  of  the  Council  shall  supply 
to  the  Council  any  Information  and  docu- 
mentation requested  by  It  which  Is  necessary 
for  the  execution  of  its  functions  provided 
that  no  Member  shall  be  required  to  divulge 
confidential  Information,  the  disclosure  of 
which  would  Impede  the  enforcement  of  its 
laws,  or  which  would  otherwise  be  contrary 
to  the  public  interest  or  prejudice  the  legit- 
imate commercial  Interests  of  any  enterprise, 
public  or  private. 

article  v 

The  Council  shall  be  assisted  by  a  perma- 
nent Technical  Committee  and  a  General 
Secretariat. 

article  vi 

(a)  The  Council  shall  elect  annually,  from 
among  the  delegates  of  Members,  a  Chairman 
and  not  less  than  two  Vice-Chalrmen. 

(b)  It  shall  establish  its  own  Rules  of  Pro- 
cedure by  a  majority  of  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  Its  Members. 

(c)  It  shall  establish  a  Nomenclature  Com- 
mittee as  provided  In  the  Convention  on 
Nomenclature  for  the  Classification  of  Goods 
In  Customs  Tariffs  and  a  Valuation  Commit- 
tee as  provided  in  the  Convention  on  the 
Valuation  of  Goods  for  Customs  Purposes.  It 
shall  also  establish  such  other  committees 
as  may  be  desirable  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Conventions  referred  to  In  Article  IU(d)  or 
for  any  other  purpose  within  its  competence. 

(d)  It  shall  determine  the  tasks  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  Permanent  Technical  Commit- 
tee and  the  powers  to  be  delegated  to  It 

(e)  It  shall  approve  its  annual  budget, 
control  Its  expenditure  and  give  such  direc- 
tions as  It  may  consider  desirable  regarding 
its  finances  to  the  General  Secretariat. 

ARTICLE    vn 

(o)  The  headquarters  of  the  Council  shall 
be  In  Brussels. 

(b)  The  Council,  the  Permanent  Technical 
Committee  and  any  committees  established 
by  the  Council  may  meet  elsewhere  than  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  Council,  if  the  Coun- 
cil so  decides 

(c)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  least  twice 
a  year.  Its  first  meeting  shall  take  place  not 
later  than  three  months  after  the  entry  Into 
force  of  the  present  Convention. 

ARTICLE  vm 
(o)  Each  Member  of  the  Council  shall  have 
one  vote   except  that  a  Member  shall  not 
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h«v«  a  7ot«  on  any  queatlon  relating  to  tba 
lnt«rpret*tlon,  application  or  amendment  of 
any  of  the  Conventions  referred  to  in  Article 
ni(d)  which  U  In  force  and  which  doea  not 
apply  to  that  Member. 

(t>i  Except  aa  provided  In  Article  VI  (b) 
the  decisions  of  the  Council  shall  be  taken 
by  a  majority  of  two-thlrda  of  the  Membats 
proMnt  and  entitled  to  vote.  The  Council 
shall  not  take  a  decision  on  any  matter  un- 
!•■•  more  than  half  of  the  Members  entitled 
to  vote  on  that  matter  are  present 
AanciiK  rx 

(a)  The  Council  shall  establish  such  r«- 
latlona  with  the  United  NaUons,  lu  principal 
organs,  subsidiary  bodies  and  specialised 
agencies,  and  any  other  inter-govemmental 
organisations,  as  may  best  assure  collabora- 
tion in  the  achievement  of  their  respective 
tasks. 

(b)  The  Council  may  make  arrangements 
necessary  to  facilitate  consuiwtlon  and  co- 
operation with  non-govemmental  organisa- 
tions Interested  in  matters  within  Its  com- 
petence. 

AaTTCLa  X 

(a)  The  Permanent  Technical  Committee 
shall  be  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
Members- of  the  Coiuicll.  Each  Member  of 
the  Council  may  nominate  one  delegate  and 
one  or  more  alternates  to  be  Its  representa- 
tives on  the  Committee.  Representatives  shall 
be  officials  specialised  In  technical  customs 
matters.   They   may   be   assisted   by  experts. 

(6)  The  Permanent  Technical  Committee 
shall  meet  not  less  than  four  times  a  year. 

AKTICXX  XI 

(a)  The  Council  shall  appoint  a  Secretary 
General  and  a  Deputy  Secretary  General 
whose  functions,  duties,  conditions  of  service 
and  terms  of  office  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Council. 

(b)  The  Secretary  General  shall  appoint 
the  staff  of  the  General  Secretariat.  The  es- 
tablishment and  stafT  regulations  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Council. 

AmcL.s  xn 

[a)  Each  Member  shall  bear  the  expenses 
of  Its  own  delegation  to  the  Council,  to  the 
Permanent  Technical  Committee  and  to  any 
committees  of  the  Council. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  Council  shall  be 
borne  by  its  Members  In  accordance  with  a 
scale  to  be  determined  by  the  Council. 

(CI  The  Council  may  deprive  of  Ita  voting 
rights  any  Member  which  does  not  pay  its 
contribution  within  three  months  of  being 
notified  of  the  amount  thereof. 

(d)  Bach  Member  shall  pay  Its  full  annual 
contribution  for  the  financial  year  during 
which  It  becomes  a  Member  of  the  Council 
and  for  the  financial  year  during  which  its 
notice  of  withdrawal  becomes  effective. 
ABTICI..X  xm 

(a)  The  Council  shall  enjoy,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  each  of  Its  Members,  such  legal  ca- 
pacity, as  defined  in  the  Annex  to  the  present 
Convention,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
exercise  of  its  functions. 

(b)  The  Council,  the  representatives  of 
Members,  the  advisers  and  experts  appointed 
to  assist  them,  and  the  officials  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  enjoy  the  privileges  and  Immunities 
specified  In  the  Annex  to  the  present  Con- 
vention. 

(c)  The  Annex  to  the  present  Convention 
ahaU  form  an  Integral  part  thereof,  tmd  any 
reference  to  the  Convention  shall  be  deemed 
to  Include  a  reference  to  the  Annex. 

AjmCLX    XTV 

The  Contracting  Parties  accept  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Protocol  concerning  the  European 
Customs  Union  Study  Group  opened  for 
signature  at  Brussels  on  the  same  date  as  the 
present  Convention.  In  determining  the  scale 


of  contributions  provided  for  In  Article  XII 
( b) .  the  Council  shall  take  Into  consideration 
membership  of  the  Study  Group. 

AKTICLX   XV 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  open  for 
signature  vmtil  Slst  March.  1061. 

AXTICL^    XVI 

(a I  The  present  Convention  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  ratification. 

(b)  Instruments  of  ratification  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Belgian  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  which  shall  notify  all  signatory 
and  acceding  Governments  and  the  Secretary 
General  of  each  such  dep>oelt. 

ABTicxx  xvn 

(a)  When  instrumenu  of  ratification  have 
been  deposited  by  seven  of  the  signatory  Gov- 
ernments, the  present  Convention  shall  come 
into  force  between  them. 

(  b )  Por  each  signatory  Government  ratify- 
ing thereafter  the  present  Convention  shall 
come  Into  force  upon  deposit  of  its  Instru- 
ment of  ratification. 

AKTiCLx  xvni 

(a)  The  Government  of  any  State  which  Is 
not  a  signatory  to  the  present  Convention 
may  accede  thereto  as  from  1st  April.  1951. 

(b)  Instruments  of  accession  shall  be  de- 
posited with  the  Belgian  MlnUtry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  which  shall  notify  all  signatory  and 
acceding  Governments  and  the  Secretary 
General  of  each  such  deposit. 

(c)  The  present  Convention  shall  come 
Into  force  for  any  acceding  Government  on 
the  deposit  of  its  instrument  of  accession, 
but  not  before  it  comes  Into  force  in  accord- 
ance  with   paragraph    (a)    of    Article   XVII. 

ARTICLE    XIX 

The  present  Convention  Is  of  unlimited 
duration,  but  at  any  time  after  the  expiry  of 
five  years  from  its  entry  Into  force  under 
paragraph  (a)  of  Article  XVn,  any  Contract- 
ing Party  may  withdraw  therefrom.  With- 
drawal shall  take  effect  one  year  after  the 
date  of  receipt  by  the  Belgian  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  notification  of  with- 
drawal. The  Belgian  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  shall  notify  each  withdrawal  to  all 
signatory  and  acceding  Governments  and  to 
the  Secretary  General. 

ABTICLX    XX 

(a)  The  Council  may  recommend  amend- 
ments to  the  present  Convention  to  the 
Contracting  Parties. 

(b)  Any  Contracting  Party  accepting  an 
amendment  shall  notify  the  Belgian  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  writing  of  Its  acceptance 
and  the  Belgian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
shall  notify  all  signatory  and  acceding  Gov- 
ernments and  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
receipt  of  the  notice  of  acceptance. 

(c)  An  amendment  shall  come  into  force 
three  months  after  receipt  by  the  Belgian 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  notice  of  ac- 
ceptance by  all  the  Contracting  Parties. 
When  any  amendment  has  been  accepted  by 
all  the  Contracting  Parties  the  Belgian  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs  Uiall  notify  all  signa- 
tory and  acceding  Governments  and  the 
Secretary  General  of  such  acceptance  and  of 
the  date  on  which  the  amendment  will  come 
into  force. 

(d)  After  an  amendment  has  come  Into 
force,  no  Government  may  ratify  or  accede  to 
the  present  Convention  unless  It  also  accepts 
the  amendment. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  having 
been  duly  authorised  thereto  by  their  re- 
spective Governments,  have  signed  the  pres- 
ent Convention. 

Done  at  Brussels  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  December,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty 
(December  16tb,  1950)    in  the  English  and 


French  languages,  both  texts  being  equally 
authentic,  in  a  single  original,  which  shall 
be  deposited  In  the  archives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Belgian  which  shall  transmit  certi- 
fied   copies    thereof    to   each    signatory    and 
aoceedlng  Government. 
Por  Germany : 
v.  Maltzan. 
For  Austria: 
For  Belgium: 

Paul  van  Zeelano, 
For  Denmark : 

Bent  Falkxnstjekne. 
For  France: 

J.  DE  HaUTECLOCQUE. 

For  Great  Britain 

and  Northern  Ireland: 

J.  H.  Le  Roucetel. 
For  Greece: 

D.  Capsalis. 
For  Ireland : 


For  Iceland: 

Prrua  Benediktsson. 
For  Italy : 

Pasquale  Diana. 
For  Luxembourg: 

ROBXXT  Als. 

For  Norway: 

JOHAN  GEORO  RaEDDI. 

For  the  Netherlands: 

G    Beelaerts  van  Blokland. 
For  Portugal: 

Eduardo  Vieira  Lbitao. 
For  Sweden: 

G.  DE  Reitterskiold. 
For  Switzerland: 


For  Turkey: 


Annex — Legal  Capacttt,  Pktvtleges  and 

iMMtTNlnXS  OF  THE   COUNCIL 
ARTICLE  I.   OEFINmONS 

Section  1 
In  this  Annex: 

(I)  For  the  purposes  of  Article  III.  the 
words  "property  and  assets"  shall  also  In- 
clude property  and  funds  administered  by 
the  Council  in  furtherance  of  its  constitu- 
tional functions: 

(II)  For  the  purposes  of  Article  V.  the  ex- 
pression "representatives  of  Members"  shall 
be  deemed  to  Include  all  representatives, 
alternates,  advisers,  technical  experts  and 
secretaries  of  delegations. 

ARTICLB  U.  JURIDICAL  PERSONALITT 

Section  2 
The   Council   shall    possess   Juridical   per- 
sonality. It  shall  have  the  capacity: 

(a)  to  contract. 

(b)  to  acquire  and  dispose  of  Immovable 
and  movable  property. 

(c)  to  Institute  legal  proceedings. 

In  these  matters  the  Secretary  General 
shall  {u:t  on  behalf  of  the  (Council. 

AkTICLX  m.  PROPERTT.  FUNDS  AND  ASSETS 

Section  3 

The  Council.  Its  property  and  assets, 
wherever  located  and  by  whomsoever  held, 
shall  enjoy  immunity  from  every  form  of 
legal  process  except  in  so  far  as  In  any  par- 
ticular case  It  has  expressly  waived  Its  im- 
munity. It  is,  however,  understood  that  no 
waiver  of  immunity  ahall  extend  to  any 
measure  of  execution. 

Section   4 

The  premises  of  the  Council  shall  be 
Inviolable. 

The  property  and  assets  of  the  Council, 
wherever  located  and  by  whomsoever  held, 
shall  be  Immune  from  search,  requisition, 
confiscation,  expropriation  and  any  other 
form  of  Interference,  whether  by  executive, 
administrative.  Judicial  or  legislative  action. 
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Section  5 
The  archives  of  the  Council  and  In  general 
all  documents  belonging  to  It  or  held  by  It. 
shall  be  inviolable,  wherever  located. 
Section   6 
Without  being  restricted  by  financial  con- 
trols, regulations  or  moratorla  of  any  kind: 

(a)  the  Council  may  hold  currency  of  any 
kind  and  operate  accounts  In  any  currency; 

(b)  the  Council  may  freely  transfer  its 
funds  from  one  country  to  another  or  within 
any  country  and  convert  any  currency  held 
by  it  into  any  other  currency. 

Section  7 
The  Council  shall.  In  exercising  Its  rights 
under  section  6  above,  pay  due  regard  to  any 
representations  made  by  any  of  Its  Members 
and  shall  give  effect  to  such  representations 
In  so  far  as  it  considers  that  this  can  be  done 
without  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the 
Council. 

Section   8 

The  Council,  its  assets,  income  and  other 
property  shall  be : 

(a)  exempt  from  all  direct  taxes:  It  Is  un- 
derstood, however,  that  the  Council  will  not 
claim  exemption  from  taxes  which  are,  in 
fact,  no  more  than  charges  for  public  utility 
services: 

(b)  exempt  from  customs  duties  and  pro- 
hibitions and  restrictions  on  imports  and  ex- 
ports in  respect  of  articles  Imported  or  ex- 
ported by  the  Council  for  its  official  use;  It 
Is  understood,  however,  that  articles  Im- 
ported under  such  exemption  will  not  be  sold 
In  the  country  Into  which  they  are  Imported, 
except  under  conditions  agreed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  that  country; 

(c)  exempt  from  all  customs  duties  and 
prohibitions  and  restrictions  on  Imports  and 
exports  in  respect  of  its  publications. 

Section  9 
While  the  Council  will  not,  as  a  general 
rule,  claim  exemption  from  excise  duties  and 
from  taxes  on  the  sale  of  movable  and  Im- 
movable property  which  form  part  of  the 
price  to  be  paid,  nevertheless  when  the  Coun- 
cil is  making  Important  purchases  for  official 
use  of  property  on  which  such  duties  and 
taxes  have  been  charged  or  are  chargeable. 
Members  of  the  Council  will,  whenever  pos- 
sible, make  appropriate  administrative  ar- 
rangements for  the  remission  or  return  of 
the  amount  of  duty  or  tax. 

ARTICLE    IV.    FACILrmS    IN    RESPECT    OF 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Section  10 

The  Council  shall  enjoy,  In  the  territory 
of  each  of  Its  Members,  for  Its  official  com- 
munications, treatment  not  less  favourable 
than  that  accorded  by  that  Member  to  any 
other  Government  Including  the  latter's 
diplomatic  mission,  in  the  matter  of  priori- 
ties, rates  and  taxes  on  malls,  cables,  tele- 
grams, radiograms,  telephotos,  telephone  and 
other  communications,  and  press  rates  for 
Information  to  the  press  and  radio. 
Section  11 

No  censorship  shall  be  applied  to  the  offi- 
cial correspondence  and  other  official  com- 
munications of  the  Council. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  preclude  the  adoption  of  appropriate  se- 
curity precautions  to  be  determined  by  agree- 
ment between  the  Council  and  any  of  its 
Members. 

ARTICLE     V.     REPRESENTATIVES    OF    MEMBERS 

Section  12 
Representatives  of  Members  at  meetings 
of  the  Council,  the  Permanent  Technical 
Committee  and  committees  of  the  Council 
shall,  while  exercising  their  functions  and 
during  their  Journeys  to  and  from  the  place 


of  meeting,  enjoy  the  following  privileges 
and  Immunities: 

(o)  Immunity  from  personal  arrest  or  de- 
tention' and  from  seizure  of  their  personal 
baggage,  and  in  respect  of  words  spoken  or 
written  and  all  acts  done  by  them  In  their 
official  capacity,  immunity  from  legal  process 
of  every  kind; 

(b)  inviolability  for  all  papers  and  docu- 
ments; 

(C)  the  right  to  use  codes  and  to  receive 
pa{>er8  or  correspondence  by  courier  or  in 
sealed  bags; 

(d)  exemption  in  respect  of  themselves 
and  their  spouses  from  immigration  restric- 
tions or  aliens'  registration  In  the  State 
which  they  are  visiting  or  through  which 
they  are  passing  in  the  exercise  of  their 
functions; 

(e)  the  same  facilities  in  respect  of  cur- 
rency or  exchange  restrictions  as  are  accorded 
to  representatives  of  foreign  Governments 
on  temporary  official  missions; 

(/)  the  same  Immunities  and  facilities  In 
respect  of  their  personal  baggage  as  are  ac- 
corded to  members  of  comparable  rank  of 
diplomatic  missions. 

Section  13 

In  order  to  secure  for  the  representatives 
of  Members  at  meetings  of  the  Council,  the 
Permanent  Technical  Committee  and  com- 
mittees of  the  Council  complete  free- 
dom of  speech  and  complete  inde- 
pendence In  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
the  Immunity  from  legal  process  in  respect 
of  words  spoken  or  written  and  all  acts  done 
by  them  In  discharging  their  duties  shall 
continue  to  be  accorded,  notwithstanding 
that  the  persons  concerned  are  no  longer 
engaged  In  the  discharge  of  such  duties. 
Section  14 

Privileges  and  Immunities  are  accorded  to 
the  representatives  of  Members,  not  for  the 
personal  benefit  of  the  Individuals  them- 
selves, but  in  order  to  safegviard  the  Inde- 
pendent exercise  of  their  fimctions  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Council.  Consequently,  a 
Member  not  only  has  the  right  but  Is  under 
a  duty  to  waive  the  Immunity  of  its  repre- 
sentatives In  any  case  where.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Member,  the  Immunity  would  Impede 
the  course  of  Justice,  and  where  It  can  be 
waived  without  prejudice  to  the  purpose  for 
which  the  immunity  Is  accorded. 
Section  15 

The  provisions  of  sections  12  and  13  are 
not  applicable  In  relation  to  the  authorities 
of  a  State  of  which  the  person  Is  a  national 
or  of  which  he  is  or  has  been  a  representative. 

ARTICLE    VI.    OFFICIALS    OF    THE 
COUNCIL 

Section  16 
The  Council  will  specify  the  categories  of 
officials  to  which  this  Article  shall  apply. 
The  Secretary  General  shall  communicate 
to  the  Members  of  the  Council  the  names  of 
the  officials  Included  in  these  categories. 


Section  17 

Officials  of  the  Council  shall: 

(a)  be  Immune  from  legal  process  in  re- 
spect of  words  spoken  or  written  and  a!l  acts 
performed  by  them  in  their  official  capacity 
and  within  the  limits  of  their  authority; 

(b)  be  exempt  from  taxation  in  respect  of 
the  salaries  and  emoluments  paid  to  them 
by  the  Council; 

(c)  be  Immune,  together  with  their  spouses 
and  relatives  dependent  on  them,  from  Im- 
migration restrictions  and  alien  registration: 

(d)  be  accorded  the  same  privileges  In  re- 
spect of  exchange  facilities  as  are  accorded 
to  officials  of  comparable  rank  of  diplomatic 
missions; 

(e)  be  given,  together  with  their  spouses 
and  relatives  dependent  on  them,  the  same 


repatriation  facilities  in  time  of  interna- 
tional crises  as  officials  of  comparable  rank 
of  diplomatic  missions; 

(/)  have  the  right  to  import  free  of  duty 
their  furniture  and  effects  at  the  time  of 
first  taking  up  their  poet  in  the  country  in 
question,  and  to  return  such  furniture  and 
effects  free  of  duty  to  their  country  of  domi- 
cile on  the  termination  of  their  functions. 
Section  18 

In  addition  to  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties specified  In  section  17.  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  Council  shall  be  accorded  in 
respect  of  himself,  his  spouse  and  children 
under  the  age  of  21,  the  privileges,  Immuni- 
ties, exemptions  and  facilities  accorded  to 
heads  of  diplomatic  missions  In  conformity 
VTlth  International  law. 

The  Deputy  Secretary  General  shall  enjoy 
the  privileges,  Immunities,  exemptions  and 
facilities  accorded  to  diplomatic  represenU- 
tlves  of  compar^le  rank. 

Section  19 

Privileges  and  immunities  are  granted  to 
officials  In  the  interests  of  the  Council  only 
and  not  for  the  personal  benefit  of  the  In- 
dividuals themselves.  The  Secretary  General 
shall  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  waive 
the  Immunity  of  any  official  in  any  case 
where,  in  his  opinion,  the  immunity  would 
Impede  the  course  of  Justice  and  can  be 
waived  without  prejudice  to  the  interests  of 
the  Council.  In  the  case  of  the  Secretary 
General,  the  Council  shall  have  the  right  to 
waive  the  Immunity, 

ARTICLE     Vn.     EXPERTS     ON     MISSIONS     FOR     THE 
COUNCIL 

Section  20 
Experts  (other  than  officials  coming  within 
the  scope  of  Article  VI)  performing  missions 
for  the  Council,  shall  be  accorded  such  privi- 
leges, immunities  and  facilities  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  Independent  exercise  of  their 
functions  during  the  period  of  their  missions, 
including  the  time  spent  on  Journeys  in  con- 
nection with  their  missions.  In  particular 
they  shall  be  accorded : 

(a)  Immunity  from  personal  arrest  or  de- 
tention and  from  seizure  of  their  baggage: 

(b)  In  respect  of  words  spoken  or  written 
or  things  done  by  them  In  the  performance 
of  their  mission  and  within  the  limits  of 
their  authority.  Immunity  from  legal  process 
of  every  kind; 

(c)  Inviolability  for  all  papers  and  docu- 
ments. 

Section  21 

Privileges,  immunities  and  facilities  are 
granted  to  experts  in  the  Interests  of  the 
Council  and  not  for  the  personal  benefit  of 
the  Individual  concerned.  The  Secretary 
General  shall  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to 
waive  the  Immunity  of  any  expert  In  any 
case  where,  in  his  opinion,  the  Immunity 
would  impede  the  course  of  Justice  and  It 
can  be  waived  without  prejudice  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Council. 

ARTICLE  Vin.   ABUSES  OF  PRIVILECES 

Section  22 
Representatives  of  Members  at  meetings  of 
the  Council,  the  Permanent  Technical  Com- 
mittee and  committees  of  the  Council,  while 
exercUlng  their  functions  and  during  their 
Journeys  to  and  from  the  place  of  meeting, 
and  officials  within  the  meaning  of  section 
16  and  section  20,  shall  not  be  required  by 
the  territorial  authorities  to  leave  the  coun- 
try In  which  they  are  performing  their  func- 
tions on  account  of  any  actl.ltles  by  them 
in  their  official  capacity.  In  the  case,  how- 
ever, of  abuse  of  privileges  of  residence  com- 
mitted by  any  Buch  person  in  activities  In 
that  country  outside  his  official  functions, 
he  may  be  required  to  leave  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  country  provided  that: 

(1)  Representatives    of    Members    of    the 
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Ooiincll,  or  p«rson«  who  are  entitled  to  dlp- 
lomatlo  Immunity  under  section  18.  shall 
not  be  required  to  leave  the  country  other- 
wise than  In  accordance  with  the  diplomatic 
procedure  applicable  to  diplomatic  envoys 
accredited  to  that  country. 

(U)  In  the  case  of  an  official  to  whom 
section  18  Is  not  applicable,  no  order  to  leave 
the  country  shall  be  Issued  other  than  with 
the  approval  of  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
counU7  In  question,  and  such  approval  shall 
be  given  only  alter  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Council:  and  If  ex- 
pulsion proceedings  are  taken  against  an  of- 
ficial, the  Secretary  General  of  the  Council 
■hall  have  the  right  to  appear  In  such  pro- 
ceedings on  behalf  of  the  person  agalnat 
whom  they  are  Instituted. 
Section  23 

The  Secretary  General  shall  co-operate  at 
all  timet  with  the  appropriate  authorities  of 
Members  of  the  Cuncll  to  facilitate  the 
proper  administration  of  Justice,  secure  the 
obeervance-  of  police  regulations  and  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  any  abuses  In  connexion 
with  the  privileges.  Immunities  and  facilities 
enumerated  In  the  present  Annex. 

ABTItXB   IX.    SKTTIXMKNT   OF    DiaPTTnS 

Section  24 
The  Council  shall  make  provision  for  ap- 
propriate modes  of  settlement  of: 

(a)  disputes  arising  out  of  contracts  or 
other  disputes  of  a  private  character  to  which 
the  Council  Is  a  party: 

(b)  disputes  Involving  any  official  of  the 
Council  who  by  reason  of  his  official  position 
enjoys  Immunity.  If  Immunity  has  not  been 
waived  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  19  and  21. 

ASTTCLX   X.    SUPPt-KMENTAST   ACEKnCXlfTS 

Section  25 

The  Council  may  conclude  with  any  Con- 
tracting Party  or  Contracting  Parties  supple- 
mentary agreements  adjusting  the  provisions 
of  the  present  Annex  so  far  as  that  Con- 
tracting Party  or  those  Contracting  Parties 
are  concerned. 

pmotocol  concxkning  tux  ettbopxan 
Customs  Union  Stttdt  Oroitp 

The  Governments  signatory  to  the  present 
Protocol. 

Bearing  In  mind  the  objectives  of  the 
European  Customs  Union  Study  Group 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Study 
Oroup").  as  stated  In  the  declaration  made 
by  certain  Governments  In  the  Committee 
of  Eiiropean  Economic  Co-operation  on  the 
13th  September.  1947. 

Desiring  to  relieve  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment of  the  expenses  Incurred  In  resp)ect  of 
the  Study  Group. 

Having  regard  to  the  Convention  estab- 
lishing a  Customs  Co-operation  Council 
opened  for  signature  In  Brussels  this  day 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Conven- 
tion" ) . 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

1.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Paragraph  3 
below,  the  expenses  Incurred  by  the  Study 
Oroup  as  from  1st  January,  1951  shall  be 
provided  for  In  the  budget  of  the  Customs 
Co-operation  Council  established  by  the  Con- 
vention. The  Council  shall  make  appropriate 
arrangements  for  the  sharing  of  these  ex- 
penses among  Its  Members  and,  If  It  con- 
siders It  desirable,  among  any  other  Govern- 
ments concerned. 

3.  If  the  Convention  does  not  enter  Into 
force  before  the  1st  January.  1963.  the  signa- 
tory Governments  undertake  to  make  Joint 
arrangements  forthwith  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  Study  Group  as  from  the  1st  January 
1961  until  the  Convention  enters  Into  force. 


3.  The  General  Secretariat  and  the  Perma- 
nent Technical  Committee  set  up  under  Ar- 
ticle V  of  the  Convention  shall  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Study  Group. 

4.  The  present  Protocol  shall  remain  open 
for  signature.  It  shall  enter  Into  force  on  the 
date  of  signature  for  all  signatory  Govern- 
ments, except  those  which  sign  subject  to 
ratification.  It  shall  enter  Into  force  for  Gov- 
ernments which  sign  subject  to  ratification 
on  the  date  on  which  they  deposit  their  in- 
struments of  ratification  with  the  Belgian 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

A.  The  present  Protocol  shall  cease  to  be  In 
force  If  the  Study  Group  or  the  Customs  Co- 
operation Council  Is  liquidated  or  If  the 
status  of  the  Study  Group  Is  altered  by  amal- 
gamation with  any  other  organization  or 
otherwise. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  having 
been  duly  authorized  thereto  by  their  respec- 
tive Governments,  have  signed  the  present 
Protocol. 

Done  at  Brussels  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
December,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty  (De- 
cember 16th,  1950)  In  the  English  and  French 
languages,  both  texts  being  equally  authen- 
tic. In  a  single  original,  which  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  archives  of  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment, which  shall  transmit  certified  cop- 
lea  thereof  to  each  signatory  Government  and 
to  each  other  Government  which  signs  or 
accedes  to  the  Convention. 
For  Germany: 
V.  Maltzan. 
For  Austria: 
For  Belgium : 

Patti.  van  Zxxland. 
For  Denmark: 

BCNT  Paijunstjsrkx. 
For  Prance : 

J.  Dx  Hautkclocqttx. 
For  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland: 

J.  H.  LX  ROT7GXTKL. 

For  Greece: 

D.  Capsalis. 
For  Ireland: 


For  Iceland: 


For  Italy: 

Pasqttalx  Diana. 
For  Luxembourg: 

ROBEXT  AlA. 

For  Norway: 

JOHAN  GEORG  RaEDEX. 

For  the  Netherlands: 

G.   BXXLAEBTS  VAN  BLOKLAND. 

For  Portugal: 

EOTTAXDO   VtEIXA  LXITAO. 

For  Sweden: 

G.  Dx  REtrrxxsKiou). 
For  Switzerland: 


For  Turkey: 


The  PRESLDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  protocol  will  be  considered 
as  having  passed  through  Its  various  par- 
liamentary stages  up  to  the  point  of  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion, which  will  be  read  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  (ttoo-thirda  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) .  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  accession  to  the  Conven- 
tion Establishing  a  Customs  Cooperation 
Council,  together  with  the  protocol  concern- 
ing the  European  Customs  Union  Study 
Group,  signed  In  Brussels  on  December  15, 
1950.  with  the  following  reservation: 

"The  United  States  of  America  accepts  the 
obligations  of  article  xIII  of  the  convention 
and  the  annex  to  the  convention  only  to  the 


extent  the  United  States  of  America  gen- 
erally accords  privileges  and  Immunities  to 
designated  public  International  organizations 
under  the  law." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
convention  establishing  a  Customs  Co- 
operation Council  was  signed  at  Brussels 
on  December  15,  1950.  It  entered  into 
force  on  November  4,  1952,  and  Is  pres- 
ently in  force  with  respect  to  53  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  committee 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BACKGXODNO  AND  PtniPOSX 

The  Convention  Establishing  a  Customs 
Cooperation  Council  was  signed  In  Brussels 
on  December  15,  1950.  It  entered  Into  force 
on  November  4,  1952.  and  Is  presently  in 
force  with  respect  to  53  countries. 

The  Council,  which  meets  at  least  twice 
a  year.  Is  the  only  International  organiza- 
tion created  to  study  problems  of  tarlll 
classification,  valuation,  and  customs  ad- 
ministration. It  attempts  to  achieve  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  harmony  and  uni- 
formity between  the  customs  systems  of 
member  countries,  but  Its  actions  are  In  the 
form  of  recommendations  which  are  not 
binding  upon  members. 

When  the  Customs  Cooperation  Council 
was  first  established.  Its  membership  and  ac- 
tivities were  primarily  European.  Now,  how- 
ever, many  of  the  Council's  recommenda- 
tions are  accepted  by  the  major  trading  na- 
tions of  the  world  and  It  Is  considered  Im- 
portant for  the  United  States  to  participate 
In  the  activities  of  the  Council  In  order  to 
protect  and  promote  U.S.  Interests. 

COST   TO    U.S.    OOVXRNKXNT 

According  to  the  executive  branch,  If  the 
United  States  accedes  to  the  pending  con- 
vention, the  Customs  Coojjeratlon  Council 
could  ask  for  an  annual  contribution  of  up 
to  30  percent  of  Its  operating  expenditures 
(approximately  (200.000)  and  a  one-time 
contribution  to  Its  working  capital  (about 
$18,000). 

PROPOSED     RESERVATION 

Article  XHI  of  the  convention  goes  beyond 
customary  U.S.  practices  regarding  privileges 
and  Immunities  accorded  by  this  country  to 
International  organizations.  Such  being  the 
case,  the  Department  of  State  has  recom- 
mended the  following  reservation,  which  is 
designed  to  make  U.S.  domestic  law  applica- 
ble In  matters  relating  to  privileges  and 
Immunities: 

"The  United  States  of  America  accepts  the 
obligations  of  article  xm  of  the  convention 
and  the  annex  to  the  convention  only  to  the 
extent  the  United  States  of  America  general- 
ly accords  privileges  and  Immiinltles  to 
designated  public  International  organiza- 
tions under  Its  law." 
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PROTOCOL  TO  GENEVA  RADIO 
REGULATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Executive  P — 90th  Congress, 
second  session — the  protocol  to  Geneva 
radio  regulations. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
proceeded   to  consider   the  Convention 


(Ex.  P.  90th  Cong.,  second  sess.)— the 
protocol  to  Geneva  radio  regulations, 
with  atmexes,  dated  at  Geneva,  Novem- 
ber 3,  1967,  which  was  read  the  second 
time,  as  follows: 

FINAL  Acts  or  the  Wori-d  Administrative 
Radio  Conterencx  To  Deal  With  Matters 
Rb^tino  to  the  Maxitimk  Mobile  Service, 
ODrxvA,    1967 

abbreviations 
The  following  abbreviations  are  used  In  the 
Annexes  to  Indicate  the  nature  of  amend- 
ments made  In  the  partial  revision  of  the 
Radio  Regulations  and  of  the  Additional 
Radio  Regulations: 

Symbol  Meaning 

MOD- Modification 

SXJp Suppression 

ADD Addition 

(Note. — If  a  modification  affects  only  the 
drafUng  of  a  number,  without  changing  the 
substance,  the  following  symbol  Is  used: 
(MOD) ) 

partial    revision    of    the    radio    REGtTLATIONS, 
GENEVA,     1869 

In  Resolution  No.  20  adopted  by  the  Pleni- 
potentiary Conference.  Montreux,  1966,  It 
was  decided  that  a  World  Administrative 
Radio  Conference  to  deal  with  matters  re- 
lating to  the  maritime  mobile  service  should 
be  held  in  Geneva  In  1967,  and  the  Admin- 
istrative Council  was  Invited  to  draw  up  the 
detailed  agenda  for  this  Conference  and  to  fix 
the  opening  date  and  the  duration  thereof  at 
Its  1966  annual  session.  During  Its  31st  Ses- 
sion (1966),  the  Administrative  Council,  with 
the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Union,  adopted  Resolution  No. 
690  which  determined  the  Agenda  of  the 
Conference  and  decided  that  a  World  Ad- 
ministrative Radio  Conference  should  be  con- 
vened In  Geneva  on  18  September  1967. 

The  World  Administrative  Radio  Confer- 
ence to  deal  with  matters  relating  to  the 
maritime  mobile  service  accordingly  con- 
vened on  the  appointed  date,  and  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Nos.  53  and  54 
of  the  Convention,  Montreux.  1965,  con- 
sidered and  revised  the  relevant  provisions 
of  the  Radio  Regulations  and  of  the  Addi- 
tional Radio  Regulations,  Geneva,  1959.  Par- 
ticulars of  the  revisions  of  the  Radio  Regu- 
lations axe  given  In  Annexes  1  to  37  hereto. 

The  revised  provisions  of  the  Radio  Regu- 
lations, Geneva.  1959,  shall  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  Radio  Regulations  which  are  an- 
nexed to  the  International  Telecommunica- 
tion Convention.  They  shall  come  Into  force 
on  1  April  1969  upon  which  date  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Radio  Regulations,  Geneva. 
1959.  which  are  cancelled  or  modified  by  these 
revisions  shall  be  abrogated. 

The  delegates  signing  this  revision  of  the 
Radio  Regulations.  Geneva.  1969.  hereby  de- 
clare that,  should  an  administration  make 
reservations  concerning  the  application  of 
one  or  more  of  the  revised  provisions  of  the 
Radio  Regulations,  Geneva.  1959,  no  other 
administration  shall  be  obliged  to  observe 
that  provision  or  those  provisions  In  Its 
relations  with  that  particular  administration. 
Members  and  Associate  Members  of  the 
Union  shall  Inform  the  Secretary-General  of 
their  approval  of  the  revision  of  the  Radio 
Regulations,  Geneva.  1959.  by  the  World  Ad- 
ministrative Radio  Conference  to  deal  with 
matters  relating  to  the  maritime  mobile 
service.  Geneva,  1967.  The  Secretary-General 
will  Inform  Members  and  Associate  Members 
of  the  Union  regarding  receipt  of  such  nott- 
flcatlons  of  approval  as  they  are  received. 

In  witnees  whereof  the  delegates  of  the 
Members  of  the  Union  represented  at  the 
World  Administrative  Radio  Conference  to 
deal  with  matters  relating  to  the  maritime 


mobile  service,  Geneva,  1967,  have  signed  In 
the  names  of  their  respective  countries  this 
revision  of  the  Radio  Regulations.  Geneva, 
1959,  in  a  single  copy  which  will  remain  in 
the  archives  of  the  International  Telecom- 
munication Union  and  of  which  a  certified 
copy  will  be  delivered  to  each  Member  and 
Associate  Member  of  the  Union. 

Done  at  Geneva,  3  November,  1967. 
Pour   l'Alg6rle    (R^publlque    Alg6rienne 
D^mocratlque  et  Populalre) : 

MOHAMEO    AOUABED. 

Ahcene   HAMADOU.  / 

MOHAMED    HaRBI. 

Pour  la  R6publlque  Argentine: 

Aldo  Santiago  Irrera. 

Antonio  Darino. 

HoRACio  Francisco  Ferrer. 

Gustavo  Alberto  Urrutia. 
Pour  le  Commonwealth  de  I'Australle: 

J.  D.  Campbell. 

Pour    I'Autrlche: 

H.  Pancratz. 
Pour  la  Belgique: 

Pierre  Charles  Marie  Bocchier. 

Robert  Vancraeynest. 
Pour  le  Br^sll: 

Alvaro  de  Souza  Coelho. 

Fernando  Cotta  Portella. 

Artur  de  p.  Torres  de  Melo. 

Djalma  S.  Ferreira. 

Roberto  Ribeiro  Ramos. 

RXNAN  Dos  Santos  Silva. 
Pour  la  R*publlque  Populalre  de  Bul- 

garle : 

NiCOLAY    STEPHANOV. 

Pour  la  R*publlque  F6d6rale  du  Cam- 
eroun : 

J.    JIPGUEP. 

Pour  la  Canada: 

A.  G.  W.  Timmers. 
Pour  Ceylan: 

P.  V.  Vernon  Watson. 
Pour  le  Chill: 

Ramon  Aragat. 
Pour  la>Chlne: 

Paonan  Cheng. 

Peter  Bei-Teh  Chang. 

Timothy  L.  Wang. 

An-Kang  Cheng. 

William  W.  L.  Wu. 
Pour  la  R^publlque  de  Chypre: 

R.    M.    MlCHAELIDES. 

A.  E.  Embedoklis. 
Pour  la  R^publlque  de  Colombie: 

Antonio  Oviedo. 

Jose  Antonio  Villamizar  H. 
Pour  la  R6publlque  de  Cor6e: 

JooN  Shik  Choy. 

JAE  Moon  Cho. 
Pour  la  R*publlque  de  06te  d'l voire: 

Pierre  Kopoin. 
Pour  Cuba :  ^ 

Joel  Raurell  Vidal. 

Lxns  Sola  Vila. 

WiGBERTO    Hernandez    Domincitez. 
Pour  le  Danemark: 

B^'.rce    Nielsen  . 

POUL  Kr.  Olesen. 

A.    LlNDBLAD. 

P.  V.  Larsen 
Pour  1  "Ensemble  des  Terrltolres  repr6- 
sent^s  par  I'Offlce  fran^ais  des  postes 
et  telecommunications  d'Outre-Mer: 

Jean  Constantin. 
Pour    I'Espagne : 

Fibrnando    Benito. 

Valeriano    Martin. 

RoGELio    Masip. 

Jose  M.  M.  Villarejo. 

Francisco  Jimenez  Eusebio. 
Pour  les  Etats-Unis  d'Amerique: 

Robert  T.  Bartley. 

Gordon  L.  Huttcott. 

Paul  D.  Miles. 
Pour  I'Ethlople: 

tesfatsion  sebhattj. 

HAILU    G.    MARIAM. 


i 
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Pour  laFlnlande: 

T.    KYTONIEMl. 
ARVI    SINKKONEN. 

Pour  la  FYance: 

TVES    PLACE. 
ALBERT   CHASSIONOL 
JEAN    BES. 

Pour  le  Ghana.  | 

KWEKY    B.    HUDSON. 

Pour  la  Gr^ce : 

GEORGES    PAPOULIAS. 

Pour  la  Guyane: 

H.   L.    HAY  WARD. 

Pour  la  R^publlque  Populalre  Hongrolse: 

DEZO    HORN. 

Pour  la  R6publlque  de  llnde: 

V.    v.    RAO. 

S.   V.    JUNNARKAR. 

Pour  la  R6publlque  dlndon*sle: 

E.    J.    S.    LAHAT. 
R.    SOEKARJONO. 

Pour  nrlande: 

J.    MALONE. 

Pour  rislande : 

S.    TRORKELSSON. 

Pour  I'Etat  d'Israei : 

YlRMIYAHtr  Flemingek. 

Pour  ritalie: 

Angelo  Petti. 
Pour  la  Jamal'que : 

Kenneth  B.  Scott. 
Pour  le  Japon: 

S.  Ouchi. 

M.  NiKl. 

Y.  Kasai. 
Pour   le   Royaume   Hach6mlte   de   Jor- 
danle : 

AHMED    A.    AL-SAADOON. 

Pour  ITEtat  de  Kowelt: 

Ahmed  A.  Al-SAadoon. 
Pour  la  R^publlque  du  Liberia: 

SAMxncL  H.  BxrrLEX. 
Pour  la  Malalsie : 

K.  P.  Ramanathan  Menok. 
Povir  Malte: 

Joseph  V.  Galea. 
Pour  le  Mexlque: 

J.  J.  Hernandez  G. 
Pour  Monaco: 

Cesar  Charles  Solamito. 
Pour  la  Norv^ge : 

Per  Mortensen. 

Odd  J.  Sandvei. 

John  Ragnar  Veastao. 

K.  Hammerstrom. 

Arne  Boe. 
Pour  la  Nouvelle-Zeiande: 

Derek  C.  Rose. 

P.  D.  Scott. 
Pour  le  Pakistan: 

S.  N.  Rahim. 

Akbar  Hussain  Khan. 
Pour  le  Royaume  des  Pays-Bas: 

V.  R.  Y.  Winkelman. 

P.  E.  WiLLEMS. 

Pour  la  R^publique  Populalre  de  Pologne: 

Jerzy  Rutkowski. 
Pour  le  Portugal : 
M  Amaro  Vieira. 

Carlos  Alberto  de  Oliveira  e  Lemos. 
Pour  les  Provinces  portugalses  d'Outre- 
Mer: 
M.  Amaro  Vieira. 

Carlos  Alberto  de  Oliveira  e  Lemos. 
Pour  la  R^publique  FMerale  d'AUemagne: 

B.  Arens  W.  Kronjaeger, 
Pour  la  Republique  Sociallste  de 
Roumanle : 
Victor  Nicolescu. 
Alexandru  Ghegeliu. 
Pour  le  Royaume-Uni  de  Grande-Bret- 
agne  et  dlrlande  du  Nord.  les  lies 
Anglo-Normandes  et  Llle  de  Man: 

R.  M.    BILLINCTON. 

P.  W.  P.  Fryer. 

J.  L.  Creighton.        I 

S.  G.  Hicks. 
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Pour  la  R^publlque  du  S^n^gal: 

PlESRK     KOPOtN. 

Pour   la   R^publlque   de   Slngapour: 

Seno  Kono  Wan. 
Pour  la  IMpubllque  Sudafrlcalne : 

William  Lennox  Bkown. 
Pour  la  Su*de: 

Pek  V.  Akerlino. 

SVEN  E.  Thornandee. 
Pour  la  ConfM^ratlon  SuIsm: 

H.  A.  KiErrEB. 
Pour  la  R^publlque  du  Tchad: 

J.   JlPCUEP. 

Pour   la   IMpubllque  Soclallste  Tch^oo- 
slovaque: 

Jaroslav  MarsIcex. 

Milan   Zahraonek. 
Pour     lea     Terrltolres     de*     Etata-UnU 
d'Amirlque: 

William  E.  Dennt. 
Pour  la  RepubUque  Togolatse : 

Jean  Constantin. 
Pour  la  Tunlsle: 

Habib  Ben  Cheikh. 
Pour  la^Turqule: 

O.    G&LTEKIN     OEBIZLI. 

Mme.  EsEN  Atli. 
Pour    rUnlon    des    Republiques    Soclal- 
lates  Sovl^tlques: 

AsHo*  Badalov. 

JOUM  .ATSEROV. 

Pour  la  RepubUque  de  Venezuela: 
Mario  Dclmoral 
Jose  A.  Lopez 
Angel  Landaeta  Lovera. 

Pour  la  RepubUque  du  Vlet-Nam: 

Bach  Van  Tham. 

Pham  Van  Trinh. 
Pour  !a  RepubUque  Soclallste  FM6ratlve 
de  Yougoslavle : 

Makso  Dakic 

Annex  1 .  Revision  or  Article  1  or  the  Radio 
Regulations 

Article  1  of  the  Radio  Regulations  shall  be 
amended  as  follows: 

SECTION    U.    radio    SYSTEMS,    SERVICES    AND 
STATIONS 

Replace  Reffulation  No.  37  by  the  following 
new  text: 

MOD  37 — Port  Operations  Service:  A  marl- 
time  mobile  service  In  or  near  a  port,  between 
coast  stations  and  ship  stations,  or  between 
Ship  stations.  In  which  messages  are  re- 
stricted to  those  relating  to  the  operational 
handling,  the  movement  and  the  safety  of 
ships  and.  In  emergency  to  the  safety  of 
persons  Messages  which  are  of  a  public  cor- 
respondence nature  shall  be  excluded. 

After  Regulation  No.  38.  add  the  following 
new  Regulation: 

ADD  38A — Port  Station.  A  coast  sUtlon  In 
the  port  operations  service. 

After  Regulation  No.  68,  add  the  following 
new    Regulation: 

ADD  68A — Emergency  Position- Indicating 
Radiobeacon  Station:  A  station  In  the  mobile 
service  the  emissions  of  which  are  intended 
to  facilitate  search  and  rescue  operations. 

Annex  2.  Revision  of  Article  5  or  the 
Radio  Regulations 

Article  5  of  the  Radio  Regulations  shall  be 
amended  as  follows: 

section   IV.    TABLE   OF   FREQUENCY    ALLOCA- 
TIONS  10   KC/S  TO  40   GC/S 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  158  and  167  by 
the  following  new  texts: 

MOD  158 — Limited  to  coast  radiotelegraph 
Stations  (Al  and  Pl  only).  txceptlonaUy.  the 
use  of  class  A7J  emissions  Is  permissible  sub- 
ject to  the  necessary  bandwidth  not  exceed- 
ing that  normally  used  for  class  Al  or  Pl 
emissions  in  the  bands  concerned. 

MOD  167 — Only  classes  Al  or  Pl  or  P4 
emissions  are  authorized  In  the  band  90-160 
kc's  for  stations  of  the  flxed  and  maritime 


mobile  services.  Exceptionally,  class  A7J 
emissions  la  also  authorised  In  the  band 
90-160  kc/8  for  station*  of  the  maritime 
mobile  service. 

Delete  Regulation  No.  171. 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  172  and  197  by 
the  following  new  texts: 

MOD  172 — Umlted  to  ship  sUtlons.  How- 
ever, the  bands  between  140  and  146  kc/s 
may  also  be  used  for  coast  stations  on  a 
permitted  basis. 

MOD  197— In  Australia.  North  Borneo, 
Brunei,  Sarawak,  Singapore,  China,  Indone- 
sia, Malaya.  New  Zealand  and  the  Philippines, 
the  band  1  606-1  800  kc/s  Is  allocated  on  a 
permitted  basis  to  the  aeronautical  radlo- 
navigatlon  service,  the  stations  of  which  shall 
use  a  mean  power  not  exceeding  2  kW.' 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  199,  200,  201  and 
287  by  the  following  new  texts: 

MOD  199 — In  India,  the  band  1  800-2  000 
kc/s  is  allocated  on  a  permitted  basis  to  the 
aeronautical  mobile  service.' 

MOD  aoo— In  Region  3,  except  In  Green- 
land, coast  stations  and  ship  stations  using 
radlotelephony  shall  be  limited  to  class  ASA 
or  A3J  emissions  and  to  a  peak  envelope 
power  not  exceeding  1  kW.  Preferably,  the 
following  carrier  frequencies  should  be  used : 
2  06S.0,  2  079.0,  2  082.5,  2  086.0,  2  093.0, 
2  096.6.  2  100.0,  2  103.6  kc/s. 

MOD  201 — The  frequency  2  182  kc/s  Is  the 
International  distress  and  calling  frequency 
for  radlotelephony.  The  conditions  for  the 
use  of  the  band  2  170-  2194  kc/s  are  pre- 
scribed In  Article  35. 

MOD  287 — The  frequency  166.8  Mc/s  Is  the 
International  safety  and  calling  frequency 
for  the  maritime  mobile  VHP  radiotelephone 
service.  Administrations  shall  ensure  that  a 
guard- band  on  each  side  of  the  frequency 
156.8  Mc/s  Is  provided.  The  conditions  for 
the  use  of  this  frequency  are  contained  in 
Article  36. 

In  the  bands  156.025-157.425  Mc/s  and 
160.625-160.976  Mc/s  and  161.475-162.026 
Mc/s,  each  administration  shall  give  priority 
to  the  maritime  mobile  service  on  only  such 
frequencies  as  are  assigned  to  stations  of  the 
maritime  mobile  service  by  that  administra- 
tion (see  Article  35). 

Any  use  of  frequencies  In  these  bands  by 
stations  of  other  services  to  which  they  are 
allocated  should  be  avoided  In  areas  where 
such  use  might  cause  harmful  interference 
to  the  maritime  mobile  VHP  radiotelephone 
service. 

However,  the  frequency  bands  in  which 
priority  is  given  to  the  maritime  mobile 
service  may  be  used  for  radiotelephone  com- 
munications on  Inland  waterways,  subject  to 
agreements  between  interested  and  affected 
administrations  and  taking  Into  account 
current  frequency  usage  and  existing 
agreements. 

Annex  3.  Revision  of  Article  7  of  the  Radio 
Regulations 
Article  7  of  the  Radio  Regulations  shall  be 
amended  as  follows: 

section  rv.  maritimz  mobile  service 

Before  Regulation  No.  438,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulation: 

ADD  437A — i  7A.  SUtlons  of  the  maritime 
mobile    service    employing    single    sideband 


'  ADD  197.1— In  Australia,  Malaysia  [In- 
cluding Sabah  (North  Borneo)  and  Sara- 
wak], Brunei.  Singapore.  China,  Indonesia, 
New  Zealand  and  the  Philippines,  the  sta- 
tions of  the  maritime  mobile  service  are  au- 
thorized to  use  this  band  subject  to  agree- 
ments to  be  reached  with  administrations 
whose  services,  operating  in  accordance  with 
the  Table,  may  be  affected. 

'ADD  199.1— In  India,  the  stations  of  the 
maritime  mobile  service  are  authorized  to 
use  this  band  subject  to  agreements  to  be 
reached  with  administrations  whose  services, 
operating  in  accordance  with  the  Table,  may 
be  affected. 


radiotelegraph  transmissions  shall  use  upper 
sideband  emissions.  The  frequencies  speci- 
fied in  the  Radio  Regulations  for  class  A2H 
emissions  in  the  maritime  mobile  service  such 
as  410,  426,  464,  468,  480,  500,  512  and  8  364 
kc/s,  shall  be  used  as  carrier  frequencies. 

After  Regulation  No.  438,  add  the  following 
new  Regulation: 

ADD  438A— {  8A.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
minimum  separation  between  adjacent  fre- 
quencies used  respectively  by  coast  stations 
and  by  ship  stations  is  4  kc/s. 

Delete  Regulation  No.  441. 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  442  to  444  by  the 
following  new  texts: 

MOD  443— J  11.(1)  In  Region  1,  frequen- 
cies assigned  to  stations  of  the  maritime  mo- 
bile service  operating  in  the  bands  between 
1  606  and  3  800  kc/s  (see  Article  6)  should, 
whenever  possible,  be  In  accordance  with  the 
following   subdivision : 

1605-1625  kc's:  Radlotelegraphy  exclu- 
sively. 

1  636-1  670  kc/s:  Low  power  radlotele- 
phony. 

1  670-1  950  kc/s:  Coast  stations. 

1  960-2  053  kc/s:  Ship  stations  working  to 
coast  stations. 

2  063-2  065  kc/s:  Intershlp  working. 

2  066-2  170  kc/s:  Ship  stations  working  to 
coast  stations. 

2  170-3  173.6  kc/s:  Coast  stations  calling 
ship  stations  (Including  selective  calling) 
and,  exceptionally,  coast  stations  trans- 
mitting safety  messages. 

2  173.5-2  190.5  kc/s:  Guard-band  for  the 
distress  and  calling  frequency  2  182  kc/s. 

2  190,6-3  194  kc/s:  Ship  stations  calling 
coast  stations. 

3  194-2  440  kc  's:  Intershlp  working. 

2  440-2  578  kc/s:  Ship  stations  working  to 
coast  stations. 

2  578-3  850  kc/s:  Coast  stations. 

3  166-3  340  kc/s:  Ship  stations  working  to 
coast  stations. 

3  340-3  400  kc/s:  Intershlp  working. 

3  500-3  600  kc/s:  Intershlp  working. 

3  600-3  800  kc  /s :  Coast  stations. 

MOD  443 — (2)  in  these  bands.  In  Region  1, 
the  frequencies  assigned  to  the  maritime 
mobile  service  are  spaced,  as  far  as  possible, 
by: 

7  kc/s  when  two  adjacent  frequencies  are 
used  for  double  sideband  radlotelephony; 

3  kc/s  when  two  adjacent  frequencies  are 
used  for  radlotelegraphy: 

5  kc/s  when  one  frequency  Is  used  for 
double  sideband  radlotelephony  and  the  ad- 
jacent frequency  Is  used  for  radlotelegraphy. 

MOD  444 — (3)  However.  In  the  case  of  the 
Intershlp  bands.  In  Region  1,  the  spacing  is 
reduced  to  5  kc/s  for  adjacent  frequencies 
used  for  double  sideband  radlotelephony. 

After  Regulation  No.  444,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulations : 

ADD  444A —  ( 4 )  When  these  bands  are  used 
for  single  sideband  radlotelephony,  a  station 
operating  in  the  lower  half  of  a  double  side- 
band channel  shall  use  upp>er  sideband  emis- 
sion with  the  carrier  frequency  located  3 
kc/s  below  the  centre  frequency  of  that 
channel. 

ADD  444B — (5)  However,  in  the  case  of  the 
Intershlp  bands,  the  carrier  frequency  of  a 
station  operating  In  the  lower  half  of  the 
double  sideband  channel  is  located  only  2.5 
kc/s  below  the  centre  frequency  of  that 
channel. 

Replace  Regulation  No.  445  by  the  follow- 
ing new  text: 

MOD  445—5  11  A.  In  Regions  2  and  3,  the 
carrier  frequencies  2  636  kc/s  (assigned  fre- 
quency 2  636.4  kc/s)  and  2  638  kc/s  (assigned 
frequency  2  639.4  kc/s)  are  used  as  single 
sideband  intershlp  radlotelephony  working 
frequencies  in  addition  to  the  frequencies 
prescribed  for  common  use  In  certain  serv- 
ices. The  carrier  frequency  2  635  kc/s  should 
be  used  with  class  A3A  and  A3J  emissions 
only.  The  carrier  frequency  2  638  kc/s  may  be 
used  with  class  A3,  ASH.  ASA  and  A3J  emls- 
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slons.  However,  after  1  January  1982,  class 
A3  and  A3H  emissions  are  no  longer  author- 
ized. In  Region  3  these  frequencies  are  pro- 
tected by  a  guard-band  between  2  634  and 
2  643  kc/s. 

After  Regulation  No.  445,  add  the  following 
new  Regulation: 

ADD  445A— 5  IIB.  The  assigned  frequency 
of  a  single  sideband  channel  of  a  station  In 
the  radiotelephone  maritime  mobile  service 
shall  be  1  400  c/s  higher  than  the  carrier 
frequency. 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  447  to  449  by  the 
following  new  texts: 

MOD  447 — (a)  Ship  stations,  telephony, 
duplex  operation  (two-frequency  channels) 
4063-4139.5  kc/s 
6200-6210.4  kc/s 
8195-8281.2  kC/s 
12330-12421  kc/s 
16460-16565  kc/s 
22000-22094.5  kc/s 

MOD  448 — (b)   Coast  statiomt,  telephony, 
duplex  operation   (two-frequency  channels) 
4361-4438  kc/s 
6614-6525  kc/s 
8728  5-8815  kc/s 
13107.5-13200  kc/s 
17255-17360  kc/s 
23624  5-22720  kc/s 

MOD  449 — (c)    Ship  stations  and  coast  sta- 
tions, telephony,  simplex  operation   (single- 
frequency  channels) 
4139.5-4142.5  kC/s 
6210.4-6216.5  kc/s 
8281.2-8288  kc/s 
12421-12431.6  kc/s 
16565-16576  kc/s 
22094.6-22112  kc/8 
Delete  Regulation  No.  450. 
Replace  Regulation  No.  451  by  the  follow- 
ing new  text: 

MOD  451 — (e)  Ship  stations,  wide-band 
telegraphy,  facsimile,  and  special  transmis- 
sion svstems 

4   142  5-4  162.5  kc/s 

6  216  5-6  244.6  kc/s 

8  288-8  328  kc  s 

12  431.5-12  479.5  kc/8 

16  576-16  636.5  kc/8 

22  112-22  160 6 kc/s 

After  Regulation  No.  451.  add  the  followig 
new  Regulations: 

ADD  451 A — (/)  Ship  stations,  oceanograph- 
Ic  data  transmission  (see  note  a)  In  Appendix 
15) 

4   162.5-4  166  kc/8 

6  244.5-6  248  kc  s 

8  328-8  331.5  kc/s 

12  479.5-12  483  kc  s 

16  636.5-16  640  kc/8 

22   160.5-22   164  kc/s 

ADD451B — (g)  Ship  stations,  narrow-band 
direct-printing  telegraph  and  data  transmis- 
sion systems 

4   166-4   172.25  kc/s 

6  248-6  258  25  kc  s 

8   331  5-8  341.75  kc/s 

12  483-12  503  25  kc/s 

16  640-16  660.5  kc/s 

22  164-22   184.5  kc/s 

Replace  Regulation  No.  452  by  the  follow- 
ing new  text: 

MOD  452 — (h)  Ship  stations,  telegraphy 
4  172.25-4  231  kc/s 
6  258.25-6  345.5  kc/s 
8  341.75-8  459  5  kc/s 
12  503.25-12  689  kc/s 
16  660.5-16  917.6  kc/s 
22  184  5-22  374  kc/s 
25  070-25  110  kc/s 
Delete  Regulation  No.  452.1. 
Replace  Regulation  No.  453  by  the  follow- 
ing new  text: 

MOD   453 — (t)  Coast  stations,  wide-band 
and  manual  telegraphy,  facsimile,  special  and 
data  transmission  systems  and  direct-print- 
ing telegraph  systems 
4  231-4  361  kc/s 
6  345  5-6  514  kc/s 


8  469.5-8  728.5  kc/s 

12  689-13  107.5  kc/s 

16  917.6-17  255  kc/s 

22  374-22  624.5  kc/s 

After  Regulation  No.  453,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulation: 

ADD  453A — (lA)  Frequencies  In  the  bands 
26  010-25  070  kc/s.  26  110-25  600  kc/s  and  26 
100-27  500  kc/s  may  be  assigned  to  coast 
stations. 

Delete  Regulations  Nos.  453.1,  454  and  455. 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  456  and  457  by 
the  following  new  texts: 

MOD  456 — §  13.  (1)  Appendix  17  shows  the 
radiotelephone  channels  of  the  maritime  mo- 
bile service  In  the  frequency  bands  listed  in 
Nos.  447,  448  and  449. 

MOD  457 — (2)  Appendix  25  contains  the 
frequency  allotment  plan  for  coast  radiotele- 
phone stations  In  the  high  frequency  bands 
(see,  however.  Resolution  No.  MAR  11). 

Annex  4.  Revision  op  Article  9  op  the  Radio 
Regulations 
Article  9  of  the  Radio  Regulations  shall  be 
amended  as  follows: 
section  III.  recording  of  dates  and  findings 

IN    THE    MASTER    REGISTER 

Replace  Regulation  No.  573  by  the  follow- 
ing new  text: 

MOD  573— §  26.  (1)   Frequency  Bands: 

10-2  850  kc/s 

3  155-3  400    kc/s 

3  500-3  900  kc/s  in  Region  1 

3  500-4  000  kc/s  in  Region  2 

3  500-3  950  kc/s  in  Region  3 

4  231-4  361  kc/s 
6  345.5-6  514  kc/s 
8  459.5-8  728.5  kc/s 
12  689-13  107.5  kc/s 
16  917.5-17  255  kc/s 
22  374-22524.5  kc/s 

Annex  5.  Revision  op  Article  12  of  the 
Radio  Regulations 
Article  12  of  the  Radio  Regulations  shall  be 
amended  as  follows :         — 

Replace  Regulation  No.  677  by  the  follow- 
ing new  text: 

MOD  677 — §  8.  The  use  of  class  B  emissions 
Is  forbidden  In  all  stations. 

Annex   6.   Revision    of   Article    19   or  the 
Radio  Regulations 
Article  19  of  the  Radio  Regulations  shall 
be  amended  as  follows: 

SECTION   I.   GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  736  and  737  by 
the  following  new  texts: 

MOD  736 — (2)   However,  the  requirements 
of    Identification    need    not    apply    to: 

survival  craft  stations  when  transmitting 
distress  signals  automatically, 

emergency  position-Indicating  radiobea- 
cons. 

MOD  737 — §  2.  A  station  shall  be  identified 
either  by  a  call  sign  or  other  recognized 
means  of  identification.  Such  recognized 
means  of  Identification  may  be  one  or  more 
of  the  following  necessary  for  complete  Iden- 
tification: name  of  station,  location  of  sta- 
tion, operating  agency,  official  registration 
mark,  flight  identification  number,  ship  sta- 
tion selective  call  number  or  signal,  coast 
station  selective  call  identification  number  or 
signal,  characteristic  signal,  characteristic  of 
emission  or  other  clearly  distinguishing  fea- 
tures readily  recognized  intemationaUy. 
section    II.    allocation    of    international 

SERIES  and  assignment  OF  CALL  SIGNS 

After  regulation  No.  749,  add  the  following 
new  Regulation: 

ADD  749A — 5  IDA.  As  an  Interim  procedure, 
the  Secretary-General  shall  be  responsible  for 
supplying  series  of  selective  call  numbers' or 
signals  (see  No.  783H)  at  the  request  of  the 
administrations  concerned. 


Replace  Regulations  Nos.  750  and  751  by 
the  following  new  texts: 

MOD  750 — S  11.(1)  Each  country  shall 
choose  the  call  signs  and.  If  the  selective 
calling  system  used  Is  In  accordance  with 
Appendix  20C,  the  ship  station  selective  call 
number  and  the  coast  station  Identification 
number  of  its  stations  from  the  International 
series  allocated  or  supplied  to  It;  and  shall. 
In  accordance  with  Article  20,  notify  this 
information  to  the  Secretary-General  to- 
gether with  the  Information  which  Is  to  ap- 
pear in  Lists  I  to  VI  Inclusive.  These  notifi- 
cations do  not  Include  call  signs  iisslgned 
to  amateur  and  experimental  stations. 

MOD  751 — (2)  The  Secretary-General  shall 
ensure  that  the  same  call  sign,  the  same 
selective  call  number  or  the  same  identifi- 
cation number  Is  not  assigned  more  than 
once  and  that  call  signs  which  might  be 
confused  with  distress  signals,  or  with  other 
signals  of  the  same  nature,  are  not  assigned. 

SECTION  m.  formation  or  call  signs 

Delete  Regulation  No.  760. 

After  Regulation  No.  768.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulation: 

ADD — Emergency  position-indicating  ra- 
diobeacon stations 

ADD  768A  §  18A. — the  Morse  letter  B  and/ 
or  the  call  sign  of  the  parent  ship  to  which 
the  radiobeacon  belongs. 

SECTION  IV.  identification  OF  SfATIONS  USING 

radiotelephony 
Replace  Regulation  No.  776  6(y  the  follow- 
ing new  text: 

MOD  776 — (2)   Ship  stations  ■ 
A  call  sign  (see  Nos.  765  and  766) :  or 
The  official  name  of  the  ship  preceded.  If 
necessary,  by  the  name  of  the  owner  on  con- 
dition  that   there   Is   no   possible   confusion 
with    distress,    urgency    and    safety   signals; 
or 
Its   selective   call    number   or   signal 
After  Regulation  No.  777,  add  the  following 
new  Regulation: 

ADD  777A — (4)  Emergency  position-indi- 
cating radiobeacon  stations: 

When  speech  transmission  Is  used  (see  No. 
1476G) 

The  name  and /or  the  call  sign  of  the 
parent  ship  to  which  the  radiobeacon  be- 
longs. 

i4/ter  Section  IV.  insert  the  following  new 
Section  IV A: 

ADD 
section  iva.  selective  call  numbers  in  the 
maritime  mobile  service 
ADD  783A  §  25A.  When  sUtlons  of  the  mari- 
time mobile  service  use  selective  calling  de- 
vices in  accordance  with  Appendix  20C.  their 
call  numbers  shall  be  assigned  by  the  re- 
sponsible administrations  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  below. 

ADD — Formation  of  ship  station  selective 
call  numbers  and  coast  station  identification 
numbers 

ADD  783B— §  25B.  (1)  The  ten  dtglte  from 
0  to  9  Inclusive  shall  be  used  to  form  selective 
call  numbers. 

ADD  783C — (2)  However,  combinations  of 
numbers  commencing  with  the  dlglto  00 
(zero,  zero)  shall  not  be  used  when  forming 
the  Identification  numbers  for  coast  sUtlons. 
ADD  783D — (3)  Ship  station  selective  call 
numbers  and  coast  station  Identification 
numbers  in  the  series  are  formed  as  indi- 
cated In  Nos.  783E.  783P  and  783G. 

ADD  783E — (4)  Coast  station  identification 
numbers 

Pour  digits  (see  No.  783C). 
ADD  783F— (5)   Ship  station  selective  call 
numbers 
Five  digits. 

ADD  783G — (6)    Predetermined  groups  of 
ship  stations 
Five  dlglte  consisting  of: 
The  same  digit  repeated  five  times,  or 
Two  different  dlglta  repeated  alternately. 
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ADD — Assignment  of  ship  station  selective 
call  numbers  and  coast  station  identi/lcation 
numbers 

ADD  783H — {  25C.  ( 1 )  In  caaes  where  Mlec- 
tlve  call  numbers  for  ship  stations  and  Iden- 
tification numbers  for  coast  stations  are  re- 
quired for  use  in  the  maritime  mobile  service 
and  the  selective  calling  system  Is  In  accord- 
ance with  Appendix  30C,  as  an  Interim  pro- 
cedure, the  selective  call  numbers  and 
Identification  numbers  shall  be  supplied  by 
the  Secretary-General  on  request.  Upon  noti- 
fication by  an  administration  of  the  Intro- 
duction of  selective  calling  for  use  In  the 
maritime  mobile  service: 

Selective  call  numbers  for  shlpa  will  be 
supplied  as  required  In  blocks  of  100  (one 
hundred) : 

Coast  station  identification  numbers  will 
be  supplied  In  blocks  of  10  (ten)  to  meet 
actual  requirements; 

Selective  call  nun^bers  for  selective  calling 
of  predetermined  groups  of  ship  stations  In 
accordance  with  No.  7830  will  be  supplied 
as  required  as  single  numbers. 

The  final  procedure  shall  be  determined  at 
a  future  competent  World  Administrative 
Radio  Conference. 

ADD  7831 — (3)  Each  administration  shall 
choose  the  selective  call  numbers  to  be  as- 
algned -to  its  ship  stations  from  the  blocks 
of  the  series  supplied  to  It. 

ADD  783J— (3)  Each  admlnUtratlon  shall 
choose  the  coast  station  Identification  num- 
bers to  be  assigned  to  Its  coast  stations  from 
the  blocks  of  the  series  supplied  to  it. 

Annkx  7.  Rtvision  or  Arttclx  20  or  thk 
Radio  Rxgulations 

Article  30  of  the  Radio  Regulations  shall 
be  amended  as  follows: 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  805,  806,  809.  815, 
824  aTid  825   by  the  following  neio  texts: 

MC«5  806  (IV)— Z.Mt  IV.  List  of  Coast 
Stations. 

There  are  annexed  to  this  list  a  table  and  a 
chart  showing  the  zones  and  hours  of  service 
of  ships  of  the  second  and  third  categories 
(see  Appendix  13)  and  a  table  of  Inland 
telegraph  rates,  Umltrophlc  rates,  etc. 

MOD  806  {V)—LUt  V.  List  of  Ship  Stations. 

This  list  shall   contain  particulars  of: 

(a)  ship  stations  fitted  with  radiotelegraph 
Installations; 

( b )  ship  stations  fitted  with  radiotelegraph 
and  radiotelephone  installations; 

( c )  ship  stations  fitted  with  radiotelephone 
installations  only,  which  communicate  with 
stations  of  the  maritime  mobile  service  other 
than  those  of  their  own  nationality  or  make 
international  voyagea. 

This  list  shall  contain  a  table  and  a  chart 
showing  the  zones  and  hours  of  service  of 
ships  of  the  second  and  tiiird  categories  (see 
Appendix  12). 

MOD  809 — a)  List  VllA.  Alphabetical  Liit 
of  Call  SigJis  of  Stations  used  by  the  Maritime 
Mobile  Service  (Coast.  Ship,  Radiodetermi- 
nation  and  Special  Service  Stations),  Ship 
Station  Selective  Call  Numbers  or  Signals 
and  Coast  Station  Identification  Numbers 
or  Signals. 

MOD  815 — i  3.  (1)  The  Secretary-General 
shall  publish  the  amendments  to  be  made 
in  the  documents  listed  In  Noe.  790  to  814 
inclusive.  Once  a  month  administrations  shall 
Inform  him,  in  the  form  shown  for  the  lixts 
themselves  Ln  Appendix  9,  ot  the  additions, 
naodlficatlons  or  deletions  to  be  made  in  Usta 
rv,  V  and  VI  using  for  this  purpose  the  ap- 
propriate symbols  shown  in  Appendix  10. 
Furthermore,  in  order  to  make  the  necessary 
additions,  modifications  and  deletions  to 
Lists  I,  II.  UI.  and  VUIA.  he  shaU  use  the 
data  provided  by  the  International  Frequency 
Registration  Board,  obtained  from  the  In- 
formation received  In  application  of  the  pro- 
visions of  Articles  9.  9A  and  10.  He  shall  make 
the  requisite  amendments  to  List  VH  by  us- 


ing the  data  he  has  received  for  Lists  I  to  VI 
and  VUIA.  Lists  IV  and  VI  shall  be  co-or- 
dinated with  the  Information  appearing  In 
List  I.  The  Secretary-General  ahall  refer  any 
discrepancies  to  the  administrations  con- 
cerned. 

MOD  824— j  8  The  Ust  of  Coast  Stations 
(List  IV)  shall  be  republished  every  two  years 
and  kept  up  to  date  by  recapitulative  supple- 
ments Issued  every  six  months. 

MOD  826— i  7.  The  List  of  Ship  SUtlons 
(List  V)  shall  be  republished  each  year.  It 
shall  be  kept  up  to  date  by  means  of  a  half- 
yearly  supplement. 

ANN13C  8.  RnnsiON  or  A«tici,«  33  or  the 
Radio  RECin.ATioN8 

Article  33  of  the  Radio  Regulations  shall 
be  amended   as  follows: 

sxcnoN  n.  classes  and  categories  or 

C  EH'l  inc  ATES 

After  Regulation  No.  860.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulation: 

ADD  860A — (3)  There  is  also  a  radlocom- 
munlcatlon  operator's  general  certificate  for 
the  maritime  mobile  service  (Resolution  No. 
MAR  16  refers). 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  861  and  863  by 
the  following  new  texts: 

MOD  861—1  6.  (1)  The  holder  of  a  first  or 
second  class  radiotelegraph  operator's  certif- 
icate may  carry  out  the  radiotelegraph  or 
radiotelephone  service  of  any  ship  or  air- 
craft station. 

MOD  863 — (3)  The  holder  of  a  radiotele- 
phone operator's  restricted  certificate  may 
carry  out  the  radiotelephone  service  of  any 
aircraft  station,  when  working  on  frequen- 
cies of  the  maritime  mobile  service,  provided 
that: 

— the  peak  envelope  power  of  the  trans- 
mitter does  not  exceed  200  watts,  or 

— the  operation  of  the  transmitter  re- 
quires only  the  use  of  simple  external  switch- 
ing devices,  excluding  all  manual  adjust- 
ment of  frequency  determining  elements, 
with  the  stability  of  the  frequencies  main- 
tained by  the  transmitter  itself  within  the 
limits  of  tolerance  specified  by  Appendix  3, 
and  the  peak  envelope  power  of  the  trans- 
mitter does  not  exceed  1   kilowatt. 

After  Regulation  No.  863,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulation: 

ADD  863A — (3A)  However,  in  the  maritime 
mobile  service,  the  holder  of  a  radiotelephone 
operator's  restricted  certificate  may  carry  out 
the  radiotelephone  service  of  any  ship  sta- 
tion, when  working  on  frequencies  of  the 
maritime  mobile  service,  provided  that: 

— the  operation  of  the  transmitter  re- 
quires only  the  use  of  simple  external  con- 
trols, and  excludes  all  manual  adjustment 
of  frequency  determining  elements,  with 
the  stability  of  the  frequencies  maintained 
by  the  transmitter  itself  within  the  limits  of 
tolerance  specified  by  Appendix  3.  and  the 
peak  envelope  power  of  the  transmitter  does 
not  exceed  1  kilowatt. 

SECTION     m.     CONDITIONS     rOR     THE     ISSITE     Or 
operators'  CERTlrlCATES 

Replace  Regulation  No.  903  by  the  fol- 
lowing new  text: 

MOD  903— (2)  For  ship  radiotelephone  sta- 
tions where  the  peak  envelope  power  of  the 
transmitter  does  not  exceed  400  watts  and 
for  aircraft  radiotelephone  stations  operating 
on  frequencies  allocated  exclusively  to  the 
aeronautical  mobile  service,  each  administra- 
tion may  itself  fix  the  conditions  for  obtain- 
ing a  restricted  radiotelephone  operator's 
certificate,  provided  that  the  operation  of 
the  transmitter  requires  only  the  use  of 
simple  external  switching  devices,  excluding 
all  manual  adjustment  of  frequency  deter- 
mining elements,  and  that  the  stability  of  the 
frequencies  is  maintained  by  the  transmitter 
itseU  wittiin  the  limits  of  tolerance  specified 


in  Appendix  3.  However,  in  fixing  the  condl- 
tlons.  administrations  shall  ensure  that  the 
operator  has  an  adequate  knowledge  of  radio- 
telephone operation  and  procedure  partic- 
ularly as  far  as  distress,  urgency  and  safety 
are  concerned.  This  is  no  way  contravenes 
the  provisions  of  No.  906. 

SECTION  IV.  QUALITTING  SERVICE 

Replace  Regulations  907  to  909  by  the  fol- 
lowing new  texts: 

MOD  907—5  17.(1)  An  operator  holding  a 
first  or  second  class  radiotelegraph  operator's 
certificate  is  authorized  to  embark  as  chief 
operator  of  a  ship  station  of  the  fourth 
category  (see  No.  932) . 

MOD  908 — (2)  Before  becoming  chief  oper- 
ator of  a  ship  station  of  the  second  or  third 
category  (see  Nos.  931  and  931  A),  an  opera- 
tor holding  a  first  or  second  class  radio- 
telegraph operator's  certificate  shall  have 
had.  as  operator  on  board  ship  or  in  a  coast 
station,  at  least  six  months'  experience  of 
which  at  least  three  months  shall  have  been 
on  board  ship. 

MOD  909 —  ( 3 )  Before  becoming  chief  oper- 
ator of  a  ship  station  of  the  first  category 
(see  No.  930),  an  operator  holding  a  first 
class  radiotelegraph  operator's  certificate 
shall  have  had,  as  operator  on  board  ship  or 
in  a  coast  station,  at  least  one  year's  experi- 
ence of  which  at  least  six  months  shall  have 
l>een  on  board  ship. 

Delete  Regulations  Nos.  910  and  911. 

Annex   9.   Revision   or   Article   24   or  the 
Radio   Regulations 

Article  24  of  the  Radio  Regulations  shall 
be  amended  as  follows: 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  914.  915,  916  and 
918  by  the  following  new  texts: 

MOD  914 — (a)  ship  stations  of  the  first 
category,  except  in  the  case  pn-ovided  for  in 
No.  918:  a  chief  operator  holding  a  first  class 
radiotelegraph  operator's  certificate; 

MOD  915 — |b)  ship  stations  of  the  second 
and  third  categories,  except  in  the  case  pro- 
vided for  in  No.  918:  a  chief  operator  hold- 
ing a  first  or  second  class  radiotelegraph  op- 
erator's certificate; 

MOD  916 — (c)  ship  stations  of  the  fourth 
category,  except  In  the  cases  provided  for  in 
Noe.  917  and  918:  one  operator  holding  a  first 
or  a  s«oond  class  radiotelegraph  operator's 
certificate; 

MOD  918 — ie)  ship  stations  equipped  with 
radiotelephone  installation  only:  one  opera- 
tor holding  either  a  radiotelephone  opera- 
tor's certificate  or  a  radiotelegraph  operator's 
certificate; 

Annex  10.  Revision  or  Article  25  or  the 
Radio  Recitlations 
Article  25  of  the   Radio  Regulations  shall 
be  amended  as  follows: 

section  IV.  SHIP  stations 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  929  and  931  by 
the  following  new  texts: 

MOD  929 — 5  6.  (1)  For  the  IntemaUonal 
public  correspondence  service,  ship  stations 
are  divided  into  four  categories: 

MOD  931 — Stations  of  the  second  category: 
these  stations  maintain  a  service  for  16  hours 
a  day. 

After  Regulation  No.  931,  add  the  following 
new  Regulation: 

ADD  931 A — Stations  of  the  third  category: 
these  stations  maintain  a  service  for  8  hours 
a  day. 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  932  to  934  by  the 
following  new  texts: 

MOD  932 — Stations  of  the  fourth  category : 
these  stations  maintain  a  service  the  dura- 
tion of  which  is  either  shorter  than  that  of 
stations  ot  the  third  category,  or  is  not  fixed 
by  these  Regulations. 

MOD  933—12)  Each  administration  shall 
itself  determine  the  rules  under  which  ship 
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stations  Subject  to  it  are  to  be  place  in  one 
of  the  above  four  categories. 

MOD  934 — 5  7.  (1)  Ship  stations  of  the 
second  and  third  categories  shall  provide 
service  at  least  during  the  hours  fixed  by 
Appendix  12. 

After  Regulation  No.  935,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulation: 

ADD  935A— 5  7A.  Ship  stations  of  the 
fourth  category  are  encouraged  to  provide 
service  as  follows : 

—in  Zone  C.  defined  In  Appendix  12:  at 
least  during  the  first  half-hour  of  the  sec- 
ond period  of  service  of  ships  in  the  third 
category; 

— In  Zone  D,  defined  in  Appendix  12:  at 
least  during  the  first  half-hour  of  the  first 
period  of  service  of  ships  in  the  third  cate- 
gory. 

Delete  Regulations  Nos.  936  to  938. 

Annex  11.  Revision  or  Article  28  of 

TH»  Radio  Regulations 
Article  28  of  the  Radio  Regulations  shall 
be  amended  as  follows : 

section  I.  general  provisions 

Replace  Regulation  No.  955  by  the  follow- 
ing new  text: 

(MOD)  955 — 5  1.  Mobile  stations  shall  be 
established  in  such  a  way  as  to  conform  to 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  11  as  regards  fre- 
quencies and  classes  of  emission. 

Delete  Regulation  No.  956. 

After  Regulation  No.  964.  add  the  following 
new  Regulation: 

ADD  964A — 5  8A.  Equipment  intended  for 
use  on  narrow-band  direct-printing  tele- 
graph systems  shall  conform  to  the  charac- 
teristics specified  in  Appendix  20B. 

section    in.    SHIP    STATIONS    tTSINO 
RAOIOTELECRAPHT 

Delete  title  after  No.  970  and  Regulation 
No.  971. 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  974  to  976,  978 
and  981  by  the  following  new  texts: 

MOD  974 — (a)  send  class  A2  or  A2H  emis- 
sions and  receive  class  A2  and  A2H  emissions 
with  a  carrier  frequency  of  500  kc/s; 

MOD  975 — (b)  send,  in  addition,  class  Al 
and  either  A2  or  A2H  emissions  on  at  least 
two  working  frequencies; 

MOD  976 — (c)  receive,  in  addition,  class  Al, 
AS  and  A2H  emissions  on  all  the  other  fre- 
quencies necessary  for  their  service. 

MOD  978 — 5  17.  In  Region  2,  any  radio- 
telegraph station  installed  on  board  a  ship 
which  uses  frequencies  in  the  band  2  089-6- 
2  092  5  kc/s  for  call  and  reply  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  at  least  one  other  frequency  In  the 
authorized  bands  between  1  605  and  2  850 
kc/s. 

MOD  981— (b)  changes  of  frequency  in 
transmitting  apparatus  shall  be  effected  as 
quickly  as  practicable,  but  within  fifteen 
seconds  in  any  event; 

SECTION    rv.    SHIP    STATIONS    tTSINO    RADIO- 
TELEPHONY 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  984  and  985  by 
the  following  new  texts: 

MOD  984 — (o)  send  class  A3  or  A3H  emis- 
sions with  a  carrier  frequency  of  2  182  kc/s 
and  receive  class  A3  and  A3H  emissions  on  a 
carrier  frequency  of  2  182  kc/s.  However, 
after  1  January  1982,  It  is  no  longer  author- 
ized to  send  class  A3  emissions,  except  for 
6uch  apparatus  as  is  referred  to  in  No.  987. 

MOD  985 — (b)   send,  in  addition: 

( 1 )  class  A3  or 

(2)  class  ASH,  A3  A  and  A3  J  > 


emissions  on  at  least  two  working  fre- 
quencies." However,  after  1  January  1982 
class  A3  and  A3H  emissions  are  no  longer 
authorized  on  working  frequencies; 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  986  and  988  by 
the  following  new  texts: 

MOD  986 — (c)    receive,  in  addition: 

(1 )  class  A3  and  ASH  or 

(2)  class  A3,  ASH,  A3A  and  A3  J 
emissions  on  all  other  frequencies  neces- 
sary for  their  service.  However,  after  1  Jan- 
uary 1982,  the  ability  to  receive  class  A3  and 
ASH  emissions  is  no  longer  required. 

MOD  988 — 5  21.  All  ship  stations  equipped 
with  radlotelephony  to  work  In  the  author- 
ized bands  between  156  and  174  Mc/s  (see 
No.  287  and  Appendix  18)  shall  be  able  to 
send  and  receive  class  F3  emissions  (see 
Resolution  No.  MAR  14)  on: 

SECTION     v.     AmCRATT     STATIONS 

Replace  Regulation  No.  992  by  the  follow- 
ing new  text: 

MOD  992 — I  22.  (1)  Any  aircraft  following 
a  maritime  course  and  required  by  national 
or  International  regulations  to  communicate 
for  safety  purposes  with  stations  of  the  mari- 
time mobile  service,  shall  be  capable  of  trans- 
mitting preferably  class  A2  or  A2H  and  re- 
ceiving preferably  class  A2  and  A2H  emis- 
sions on  the  carrier  frequency  of  500  kc/s 
or,  on  the  carrier  frequency  of  2  182  kc/s. 
transmitting  class  A3  or  ASH  and  receiving 
class  A3  and  ASH  emissions. 

SECTION     VI.    SURVIVAL    CRATT    STATIONS 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  995  to  997  bv  the 
following  new  texts: 

MOD  995 — in  the  bands  between  405  and 
535  kc/s,  be  able  to  transmit  with  a  carrier 
frequency  of  500  kc/s,  using  class  A2  or  A2H 
emissions.  If  a  receiver  Is  provided  for  any 
of  these  bands,  it  shall  be  able  to  receive 
class  A2  and  A2H  emissions  on  a  carrier  fre- 
quency of  500  kc/s; 

MOD  996 — in  the  bands  between  1  60S  and 
2  850  kc/s.  be  able  to  transmit  with  a  carrier 
frequency  of  2  182  kc/s  using  class  AS  or  ASH 
emissions.  If  a  receiver  is  provided  for  any  of 
these  bands,  It  shall  be  able  to  receive  class 
AS  and  ASH  emissions  on  a  carrier  frequency 
of  2  182  kc/s; 

MOD  997 — in  the  bands  between  4  000  and 
27  500  kc/s.  be  able  to  transmit  with  a  car- 
rier frequency  of  8  364  kc/s  using  class  A2  or 
A2H  emissions.  If  a  receiver  is  provided  for 
any  of  these  bands,  it  shall  be  able  to  receive 
class  Al,  Aa  and  A2H  emissions  throughout 
the  band  8  341-75  to  8  728-5  kc/s: 


Annex  12.  Addition  op  a  new  Article  (Arti- 
cle 28A)    TO  THE  Radio  Regulations 
The  following  new  Article  shall  be  added 
to  the  Radio  Regulations  after  Article  28: 

ADD 
article    28A.    INTERNATIONAL    USAGE    OP    SELEC- 
TIVE     CALLING      IN      THE      MARITIME      MOBILE 
SERVICE 

ADD  999A. — 5  1.  The  characteristics  of  the 
sequential  single-frequency  code  internation- 
al selective  calling  system  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  Appendix  20C. 

Method  of  Calling 

ADD  999B. — §  2.  (1)  The  call  shall  consist 
of: 

— the  selective  call  number  or  signal  of 
the  ship  station  called; 

— the  identification  number  or  signal  of 
the  coast  station  calling. 

However.  In  VHP  the  number  of  the  chan- 
nel to  be  used  for  the  reply  and  for  traffic 
may  replace  the  identification  number  or 
signal  of  the  coast  station  calling. 


The  call  shall  be  transmitted  twice. 

ADD  999C. —  (2)  When  a  station  called  does 
not  reply,  the  call  should  not  normally  be 
repeated  until  after  an  interval  of  at  least 
ten  minutes  and  should  not  then  normally  be 
renewed  until  after  a  further  Interval  of 
thirty  minutes. 

Reply  to  Calls 

ADD  999D — {  3.  The  reply  to  calls  should  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 

— Noe.  1022  and  1033  when  using  radio- 
telegraphy; 

— Nos.  1241  to  1353  when  using  radio- 
telephony. 

Frequencies  to  be  used 

ADD  999E — 5  4.  Selective  calls  should  be 
sent  on  one  or  more  of  the  following  calling 
frequencies: 

500  kc/s  .1 

2 182  kc/s 

2  170-5  kc/s>  I 

4  434  9  kc/s  i 

6  518-6  kc/s 

8  802  4  kc/s 

13  182-5  kc/s 

17  328  5  kc/s 

22  699  0  kc/s 

156-8    Mc/s 

ANNEX   13.  Revision  or  Article  29  or  the 
Radio  Regulations 

Article  29  of  the  Radio  Regulations  shall 
be  amended  as  follows: 

SECTION    I.    general    PROVISIONS 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  1004  and  1005 
by  the  following  new  texts: 

MOD  1004 — I  3.  (1)  In  order  to  facilitate 
radiocommunications,  stations  of  the  mobile 
service,  other  than  the  maritime  mobile  serv- 
ice, shall  use  the  service  abbreviations  given 
in  Appendix  13 

MOD  1005 — (2)  In  the  maritime  mobile 
service,  only  the  service  abbreviations  given 
in  Appendix  13A  are  to  be  used. 

SECTION    II.    PRELIMINARY    OPERATIONS 

Delete  Regulation  No.  1006. 

SECTION    111.    CALLS.    REPLY    TO    CALLS    AND 
SIGNALS    PREPARATORY    TO    TRAFFIC 

After  Regulation  No.  1013.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulations : 

ADD  1013A — (3)  The  procedure  described 
In  No.  1013  is  not  applicable  to  the  maritime 
mobile  service. 

ADD  1013AA — (4)  When  selective  calling 
is  used  in  the  maritime  mobile  service,  the 
procedures  prescribed  in  Nos.  999B,  999C  and 
999D  shall  be  observed. 

ADD — Method  of  Calling  in  the  Maritime 
Mobile  Service  Bands  betwen  4.000  kc/s  and 
27.500  kc/s. 

ADD  1013B — 5  6A  (1)  The  call  consists  of: 

—  the  call  sign  of  the  station  called,  not 
more  than  three  times; 

—  the  word  DE; 

—  the  call  sign  of  the  calling  station,  not 
more  than  three  times; 

—  the  signal  —  ...  —  (separation  sign); 

—  the  call  sign  of  the  station  called,  once 
only; 

—  the  letter  K. 
ADD  lOlSC — (2)   for  normal  calling,  when 

the  requirements  of  No.  1162  have  been  met, 
the  call  specified  in  No.  1013B  may  be  re- 
peated at  intervals  of  not  less  than  one 
minute  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  min- 
utes and  shall  not  be  renewed  vintil  after  an 
Interval  of  ten  minutes. 

ADD  1013D — (3)  When,  however,  the  con- 
ditions of  establishing  contact  are  difficult, 
the  call  sign  may  be  transmitted  not  more 


'  MOD  985.1  Up  to  1  January  1982  admin- 
istrations may,  in  certain  areas,  reduce  tWs 
requirement  to  class  ASH  and  A3J  emissions 
on  working  frequencies. 


=  ADD  985.2  In  certain  areas,  administra- 
tions may  reduce  this  requirement  to  one 
working  frequency. 


>  ADD  999E.1  This  frequency  will  replace 
2  182  kc/s  for  selective  calling  not  later  than 
1  April  1977. 
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than  t«n  tlioM  In  suocewlon.  Tbe  call  shall 
consist  of: 

—  the  call  sign  of  the  station  called,  not 
more  than  ten  tlmee; 

—  the  word  DE; 

—  the  call  sign  of  the  calling  station,  not 
more  than  three  ilmea; 

—  the  signal  —  ...  —  (separation  sign); 

—  the  call  sign  of  the  station  called,  once 
only; 

—  the  letter  K. 
If  necessary,  this  call  may  be  transmitted 

a  second  time  (see  No.  1079).  The  call  or 
group  of  two  consecutive  calls  may  be  re- 
peated three  times  at  Intervals  of  two  min- 
utes: thereafter  It  shall  not  be  repeated  until 
an  interval  of  ten  minutes  has  elapsed. 

ADD  1013E — (4)  When  calling  a  coast  sta- 
tion which  has  Indicated  a  watch  '  on  the 
special  calling  frequencies  4  186-5,  S  379  75. 
8  373.  12  559  5.  16  746  and  33  263  5  kc/s,  ship 
Stations  do  not  apply  the  calling  method  con- 
tained in  Nos.  1013B,  1013C  and  1013D.  In 
these  circumstances  the  call  consists  of: 

— the  call  sign  of  the  station  called,  not 
more  than  once; 
— the  word  DE; 

— the  call  sign  of  the  calling  station,  not 
more  than  once. 

This  call  may  be  transmitted  three  times 
at  intervals  of  one  minute;  thereafter  it  shall 
not  be  re'^jeated  until  after  an  interval  of 
three  minutes. 

After  Regulation  No.  1015.  add  the  follotc- 
ing  new  Regulation  : 

ADD  1015A — (3)  However,  when  using  di- 
rect-printing telegraphy  or  similar  systems, 
the  call  may.  by  prior  arrangement,  be  made 
on  a  working  frequency  In  the  bands  re- 
served for  such  systems. 

Replace  Regulations  Sos.  1017  and  1018  by 
the  following  new  texts: 

MOD  1017— (2)  When.  In  the  aeronautical 
mobile  service,  as  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
the  call  Is  not  followed  by  an  indication  of 
the  frequency  to  be  used  for  the  traffic,  this 
Indicates: 
MOD  1018 

(a)  where  the  calUng  station  is  a  land 
station,  that  it  proposes  to  use  for  traffic 
its  normal  working  frequency  shown  In  the 
appropriate  document; 

After  Regulation  No.  1019.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulation: 

ADD  1019A— (3)  When,  in  the  mariOme 
mobile  service,  as  an  exception  to  No.  1016. 
the  call  by  a  coast  station  is  not  followed  by 
an  Indication  of  the  frequency  to  be  used  for 
the  traffic,  this  indicates  that  the  coast  sta- 
tion proposes  to  use  for  traffic  its  normal 
working  frequency  shown  In  the  List  of  Coast 
Stations. 

Replace  Regulation  No.  1023  by  the  follow- 
ing new  text: 

MOD  1023—5  11.  (1)  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  these  Regulations,  for  trans- 
mitting the  reply  to  calls  and  to  preparatory 
signals,  the  staUon  called  shall  use  the  fre- 
quency on  which  the  calling  station  keeps 
watch,  unless  the  calling  station  has  specified 
a  frequency  for  the  reply. 

Delete  Regulations  Nos.  1024  to  1026. 

Annex  14    Revision  of  Article  30  or  the 
Radio  Regulations 

Article  30  of  the  Radio  Regulations  shall  be 
amended  as  follows; 

After  Regulation  No.  1068,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulation: 

ADD  1068A— (2A)  However,  In  the  bands 
between  4  000  and  27  500  kc/  s,  a  coast  station 


>  ADD  1013E.1  Administrations  whose  coast 
stations  keep  watch  on  the  special  calling  fre- 
quencies provided  for  the  study  of  the  new 
calling  procedure,  shall  ensure  that  v-atch  Is 
also  maintained  on  normal  calling  bands  (see 
No.  1174)  which  they  have  indicated  In  ac- 
cordance with  No.  1168. 


may  transmit  its  call  sign  at  Intervals,  using 
Type  1  transmission,  to  enable  mobile  ste- 
tlons  to  select  the  calling  band  with  the  most 
favourable  propogatlon  characteristics  for  re- 
liable communication  (see  No.  1162). 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  1069  to  1071  by 
the  following  new  texts: 

MOD  1069 — (3)  Coast  staUons  shall  trans- 
mit their  traffic  lists  on  their  normal  working 
frequencies  In  the  appropriate  bands.  This 
transmission  shall  be  preceded  by  a  general 
call  to  all  stations  (CQ). 

MOD  1070 — (4)  The  call  to  all  sUUons  an- 
noiinclng  the  traffic  list  may  be  sent  on  a 
calUng  frequency  in  the  following  form; 
— CQ.  not  more  than  three  times; 
— the  word  DE; 

— the  call  sign  of  the  calUng  station,  not 
more  than  three  times; 

— QSW  followed  by  the  Indication  of  the 
working  frequency  or  frequencies  on  which 
the  traffic  list  Is  about  to  be  sent. 

In  no  case  may  this  preamble  be  repeated. 
MOD  1071 — (5)  The  provisions  of  No.  1070: 
After  Regulation  No.  1071,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulation: 

ADD  1071A — (ai  are  obligato.y  when  SOO 
kcs  IS  used: 

Replace  Regulations  Noa.  1072  and  1086  by 
the  following  new  texts: 

(MOD)  1072— (b)  do  not  apply  when  fre- 
quencies in  the  bands  between  4  000  and 
27  500  kc  s  are  used. 

MOD  1086— (2t  The  information  referred 
to  In  Nos.  1083  to  1085.  preceded  by  the  ab- 
breviation TR.  should  be  furnished  by  mobile 
stations,  whenever  this  seems  appropriate, 
without  prior  request  from  the  coast  station. 
The  provision  of  this  information  Is  author- 
ized only  by  the  master  or  person  responsible 
for  the  ship,  aircraft  or  otl-^er  vehicle  carry- 
ing the  mobile  station. 

Delete  Regulation  No.  1087. 

Annex  15.  Revision  or  Akticlx  32  of  the 
Radio  RectTLATiONs 

Article  32  of  the  Radio  Regulations  shall 
be  amended  as  follows; 

Replace  the  title  of  Section  I  by  the  fol- 
lowing: 

MOD 

SECTION    I.    GENEEAI. 

After  the  new  title  of  Section  I.  add  the 
following  new  Regulation: 

ADD  1094A— §  1  Whenever  the  class  of 
emission  A2  or  A2H  Is  mentioned  in  the  pres- 
ent Regulations  for  use  In  the  maritime 
mobile  service,  the  type  of  transmission  shall, 
except  for  selective  calling  purposes,  be 
telegraphy  by  on-off  keying  of  the  modulated 
emission,  to  the  exclusion  of  on-off  keying 
of  the  modulating  audio  frequencies  only. 

Delete  Regulations  Nos.  1095  to  1105  {in- 
cluding the  titles  of  sub-sections  A.  and 
B.). 

SECTION    n.    BANDS    BETWEEN   40S    AND    535    KC/S 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  1111  and  1113  by 
the  following  new  texts: 

MOD  1111 — (b)  by  coast  stations  to  an- 
nounce the  transmission  of  their  traffic  lists 
under  the  conditions  provided  for  in  Nos. 
1070.  1071  and  1071A. 

MOD  1113 — (5)  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
reception  of  distress  calls,  other  transmis- 
sions on  the  frequency  500  kc/s  shall  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  and  In  any  case  shall 
not  exceed  one  minute. 

After  Regulation  No.  1113,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulations: 

ADD  1113A— (6)  Before  transmitting  on 
600  kc/s,  stations  in  the  mobile  service  must 
listen  on  this  frequency  for  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod to  make  sure  that  no  distress  traffic  is 
being  sent  (see  No.  1007) . 

ADD  1113B — (7)  The  provisions  of  No. 
11  ISA  do  not  apply  to  stations  In  distress. 

After  Regulation  No.  1115,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulations: 


ADD  lllSA— I  7A(1)  A  ship  station  calling 
a  coast  station  shall,  wherever  possible  and 
particularly  in  regions  of  heavy  traffic,  indi- 
cate to  the  coast  station  that  It  Is  reedy  to 
receive  on  the  working  frequency  of  that 
station. 

ADD  1116B— (2)  The  ship  station  should 
make  sure  beforehand  that  this  frequency  is 
not  already  being  used  by  the  coast  station 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  1116,  1117,  1121 
and  1122  by  the  following  texts: 

MOD  1116— j  8.(1)  The  frequency  for  re- 
plying  to  a  call  sent  on  the  general  calling 
frequency  (see  No.  1114)  shall  be  as  follows- 

— either  500  kc/s, 

— or  the  frequency  specified  by  the  calling 
StaUon   (see  Noe.   1023  and   1116A). 

MOD  1117— (2)  In  regions  of  heavy  traffic, 
coast  stations  may  answer  calls  made  by  ship 
stations  of  their  own  nationality  in  accord- 
ance with  special  arrangements  made  by  the 
administration  concerned  (see  No.  1023) 

MOD  1121— (4)  In  regions  of  heavy  traffic 
coast  sutions  and  ship  stations  should  use 
class  Al  emission  on  their  working  frequen- 
cies. 

MOD  1122—5  10  As  an  exception  to  the 
provisions  of  Nos.  1107.  1109,  1110  and  1111 
and  on  condition  that  signals  of  dUtress,  ur- 
gency and  safety,  and  calls  and  replies  are  not 
interfered  with.  500  kc/s  may  be  used  out- 
side regions  of  heavy  traffic  for  direction- 
finding  but  with  discretion. 

Delete  Regulation  No.  1122.1. 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  1123  to  1125  and 
1134  by  the  following  new  texts: 

MOD  1123— §  11.  (1)  Ship  stations  operating 
In  the  authorized  bands  between  405  and  535 
kc/s  shall  use  working  frequencies  chosen 
from  the  following:  425,  454,  468,  480  and 
513  kc/s,  except  as  permitted  by  No.  418. 

MOD  1124— (2)  Coast  sUtlons  are  pro- 
hibited from  transmitting  on  the  working 
frequencies  designated  for  the  use  of  ship 
stations  on   a  world-wide  basis. 

MOD  1125— (3)  The  frequency  512  kc/s 
may  be  used  by  ship  stations  as  a  supple- 
mentary calling  frequency  when  600  kc/s  is 
being  used  for  distress. 

MOD  1134—5  13.  (1)  Stations  of  the  marl- 
time  mobile  service  open  to  public  corre- 
spondence and  using  frequencies  in  the  au- 
thorized bands  between  406  and  536  kc/s 
shall,  during  their  hours  of  service,  remain  on 
watch  on  600  kc/s.  This  watch  is  obligatory 
only  for  class  A2  and  A2H  emissions. 

SECTION    ni.    BANDS    BETWEEN     1  605    AND    4  000 

KC/8 

Delete  Regulation  No.  1137. 

Replace  Regulation  No.  1138  by  the  follow- 
ing new  text: 

MOD  1138—1  15.  In  Region  2.  the  fre- 
quencies In  the  band  2  068  5  to  2  078  5  kc/s 
are  assigned  to  ship  stations  using  wide-band 
telegraphy,  facsimile  and  special  transmis- 
sion systems.  The  provisions  of  No.  1146  are 
applicable. 

Replace  the  title  of  Section  IV  and  Nos. 
1139  to  1142  by  the  following  new  texts- 

MOD 

SECTION    IV.    ADDITIONAL   PROVISIONS  APPI,1C.«I.E 
IN   REGION   3    AREAS   noRTII   OF   CgLA^UU   O.VLV 

MOD  1139—5  16.  (1)  The  band  2  089  5- 
2  092  5  kc/s  Is  the  calling  and  safety  band 
for  the  maritime  mobile  service  of  radio- 
telegraphy  In  those  parts  of  the  bands  be- 
tween 1  605  and  2  850  kc/s  in  which  radio- 
telegraphy  is  authorized. 

MOD  1140 — (2)  Preqencles  In  the  band 
2  089  5-2  092  5  kc/s  may  be  used  for  calls, 
replies  and  safety.  These  frequencies  may 
also  be  used  for  messages  preceded  by  the 
urgen.-y  or  safety  signals. 

MOD  1141 — (3)  Each  coast  station  using 
the  calling  band  2  089  5-2  092-5  kc/s  shall, 
as  far  as  possible,  maintain  watch  on  this 
b«wid  during  lu  working  hours. 

MOD  1142— (4)   Coast  staUons  which  use 
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rrequencles  in  the  band  2  089  5-2  092-5  kc/s 
for  calling  shall  be  able  to  use  at  least  one 
other  frequency  in  those  parts  of  the  bands 
between  1  605  and  2  850  kc/s  In  which  the 
maritime  mobile  service  of  radiotelegraph y 
Is  authorized. 

SECTION    V.    BANDS    BTTWEEN    4  000    AND    27  SOO 

KC/8 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  1145  to  1148  by 
the  following  Tiew  texts: 

MOD  1145 — 5  17.(1)  Mobile  radiotelegraph 
stations  equlpi)ed  to  operate  in  the  bands 
specified  In  Noe.  1174,  1192  and  1196  shall  em- 
ploy only  class  Al  emissions.  In  the  bands 
specified  In  No.  1192,  stations  may  use  manual 
or  automatic  AI  Morse  telegraphy  at  speeds 
not  exceeding  40  bands.  Survival  craft  sta- 
tions may  use  class  A2  or  A2H  emissions  In 
these  bands  (see  Nos.  994  and  997) . 

MOD  1146 — (2)  Mobile  stations  equipped 
for  wide-band  telegraphy,  facsimile  and  spe- 
cial transmission  systems  may,  in  the  fre- 
quency bands  reserved  for  such  xise,  employ 
any  class  of  emission  provided  that  such 
emissions  can  be  contained  within  the  wide- 
band channels  Indicated  In  Appendix  15. 
However,  manual  Morse  and  telephony  are 
excluded,  except  for  circuit  alignment  pur- 
poses. 

MOD  1147— (3)  Except  as  provided  for  In 
No.  1352A.1,  coast  radiotelegraph  stations  op- 
erating In  the  maritime  mobile  exclusive 
bands  between  4  000  and  27  500  kc/s  shall  not 
use  Type  2  emissions.  (See  No.  1094A.) 

MOD  1148 — (4)  Coast  radiotelegraph  sta- 
tions employing  single-channel  class  Al  or 
Fl  emissions  and  operating  In  the  maritime 
mobile  exclusive  bands  between  4  000  and 
27  600  kc/s  shall  at  no  time  use  a  mean 
power  In  excess  of  the  following ; 
Band  Maximum  mean  power 

4  Mc/s  5  kW 

6  Mc/s  5  kW 

8  Mc/s  10  kW 

12  Mc/s  16  kW 

16  Mc/«  16  kW 

22  Mc/s  16  kW 

After  Regulation  No.  1848,  add  the  following 
new  Regulation: 

ADD  11 48 A — (5)  Coast  radiotelegraph  sta- 
tions employing  multichannel  telegraph 
emissions  and  operating  In  the  maritime  mo- 
bile exclusive  bands  between  4  000  and  27 
500  kc/s  shall  at  no  time  use  a  mean  power 
m  excess  of  2.5  kW  per  500  c/s  bandwidth. 

Replace  Regulation  No.  1149  by  the  follow- 
ing new  text: 

MOD  1149 — I  18.  (1)  Each  of  the  bands  re- 
served for  ship  radiotelegraph  stations,  except 
for  the  band  25  070  to  25  110  kc  s,  shall  be 
divided  Into  six  parts,  beginning  at  the  low 
frequency  end : 

After  Regulation  No.  1150,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulations: 

ADD  11 60 A — (b)  a  band  of  working  fre- 
quencies for  oceanographlc  data  transmis- 
sions; 

ADD  1160B — (c)  a  band  of  working  fre- 
quencies for  ship  stations  using  narrow-band 
direct-printing  telegraph  and  data  transmis- 
sion systems. 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  1151  to  1154  by 
the  following  new  texts: 

(MOD)  1151 — (d)  a  band  of  working  fre- 
quencies for  the  use  of  high  traffic  ship  sta- 
tions; 

(MOD)  1152 — (c)  a  band  of  calling  fre- 
quencies for  the  use  of  all  ship  and  aircraft 
StaUons  entering  Into  communication  with 
stations  of  the  maritime  mobile  service; 

(MOD)  1153 — (/)  a  band  of  working  fre- 
quencies for  the  use  of  low  traffic  ship 
Stations. 

MOD  1154 — (2)  The  bands  25  070  to 
25  082.5  kc/s  and  25  082.6  to  26  110  kc/s  are 
allocated,  respectively  for  calUng  and  working 
by  ship  radiotelegraph  stations  on  ships  of 


all  categories  which  employ  Al  or  PI  emis- 
sions (see  No.  224). 

Delete  Regulation  No.  1155. 
Replace  Regulation  No.  1156  by  the  follow- 
ing new  text: 

MOD  1156 — 5  20.(1)  Ship  stations  shall,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  administration  con- 
trolling the  station  concerned,  use  either  the 
high  traffic  band  (see  No.  1161)  or  the  low 
traffic  band  (see  No.  1153),  depending  on 
their  traffic  requirements. 
Delete  Regulation  No.  1157. 
Replace  Regulations  Nos.  1158.  1173  to 
1178  and  1180  by  the  following  new  texts: 

MOD  1158 — (3)  The  arrangement  of  the 
frequencies  in  the  ship  radiotelegraph  bands 
is  illustrated  graphically  In  Appendix  15. 

MOD    1173 — (3)    Working   frequencies   as- 
signable  to   coast  stations  using  the   bands 
between  4  000  and  27  500  kc/s  are  Included 
within  the  following  band  Umlts: 
4  231  to  4  361  kc/s 
6  345.5  to  6  614  kc/s 
8  459.5  to  8  728.6  kc/s 
12  689  to  13   107.5  kc/s 
16  917.5  to  17  255  kc/s 
22  374  to  2  624.5  kc/s 
(SeealsoNo.  453A.) 

1.  Calling  Frequencies  of  Ship  Stptions 
MOD  1174 — §29.  (1)  The  calling  frequen- 
cies assignable  to  ship  stations  are  Included 
within  the  following  band  limits; 
4  178  to  4  187  kc/s 
6  267  to  6  280  6  kc/8 
8  366  to  8  374  kc/s 
12  534  to  12  561  kc/s 
16  712  to  16  748  kc/s 
22  222  5  to  22  267  5  kc/s 
25  070  to  25  082  5  kc/s 

MOD  1175 — (2)  in  the  band  4  178  to  4  187 
kc/s,  the  calUng  frequencies  are  spaced  0  5 
kc/8  apart.  The  extreme  frequencies  assign- 
able are  4  178  5  and  4  186  5  kc/s  as  indicated 
in  Appendix  15. 

MOD  1176 — (3)  In  each  of  the  other  mari- 
time mobile  service  bands  between  4  000 
and  18  000  kc/s,  the  calling  frequencies  shall 
be  In  harmonic  relationship  with  those  In 
the  band  4  178  to  4  187  kc/s.  In  the  bands 
22  222  6  to  22  267  6  kc/s  and  26  070  to 
25  082  5  kc/s  the  spacing  of  calling  frequen- 
cies Is  2  5  kc/8  and  15  kc/s  respectively. 
The  extreme  frequencies  assignable  are  22  225 
and  22  265  kc/s,  and  26  073  6  and  25  081 
kc/s,  respectively. 

MOD  1177 — 5  30.  The  administration  to 
which  a  ship  station  is  subject  shall  assign 
to  it  a  series  of  calUng  frequencies  Including 
one  frequency  in  each  of  the  bands  In  which 
the  station  Is  equipped  to  transmit.  Admin- 
istrations may,  however,  assign  a  supple- 
mentary series  of  calling  frequencies  for 
use  in  the  event  of  Interference.  In  the  bands 
between  4  000  and  18  000  kc/s,  the  frequen- 
cies assigned  to  each  ship  station  shall  be 
In  harmonic  relationship.  Each  administra- 
tion shall  take  the  necessary  steps  to  assign 
such  harmonic  series  of  calUng  frequencies 
to  ships  in  accordance  with  an  orderly  sys- 
tem of  rotation  so  as  to  distribute  these 
frequencies  uniformly  throughout  the  call- 
ing bands.  The  same  system  of  uniform  dis- 
tribution shall  be  applied  In  the  assignment 
of  calling  frequencies  in  the  bands  22  222  5 
to  22  267  5  kc/s  and  25  070  to  25  082  5  kc/s. 
Administrations  may  also  assign  to  their 
ship  stations  the  special  calling  frequencies 
appearing  in  the  footnote  indicated  by  d)  In 
Appendix  15. 

MOD  1178—1  31.(1)  One  caUlng  frequency 
In  each  of  the  calling  bands  indicated  in  No. 
1174  (except  in  the  25  Mc/s  band)  shall  be 
reserved  as  far  as  pwssible  for  the  use  of 
aircraft  desiring  to  communicate  with  sta- 
tions of  the  maritime  mobile  service.  These 
frequencies  are  the  following:  4  182,  6  273, 
8  364.   12  546,  16  728  and  22  246  kc/s. 

MOD  1180 — §  32.  In  aU  bands  the  working 
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frequencies  f(#  ship  statlon8  equipped  to  use 
wide-band  telegraphy,  facsimile  and  special 
transmission  systems  are  spaced  4  kc/s  apart. 
The  frequencies  assignable  are  shown  in  Ap- 
pendix 15. 

After  Regulation  No.  1180.  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  Regulations: 

ADD  1180A — 6  32A.  In  all  bands,  the  fre- 
quencies assignable  for  oceanographlc  data 
transmissions  are  spaced  0  3  kc/s  apart.  The 
frequencies  assignable  are  shown  in  Appendix 
16. 

ADD  1180B — §  32B.  The  working  frequen- 
cies for  ship  stations  using  narrow-band  di- 
rect-printing telegraph  and  data  transmis- 
sion systems  are  spaced  0-5  kc/s  apart  In  the 
4,  6  and  8  Mc/s  bands  and  10  kc/s  apart  In 
the  13,  16  and  22  Mc/s  bands.  The  frequencies 
assignable  are  shown  in  Appendix  15. 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  1181  to  1189  and 
1191  by  the  following  new  texts: 

MOD  1181—5  33.(1)  The  working  frequen- 
cies for  high  traffic  ships  In  the  band  4  172-26 
to  4  178  kc/6  are  spaced  0  5  kc/s  apart,  the 
extreme  frequencies  assignable  being  4  172-5 
and  4  177-5  kc/s  as  shown  In  Appendix  16. 

MOD  1182— (2)  In  the  band  4  187  to  4  231 
kc/s.  the  working  frequencies  for  low  traffic 
ships  are  spaced  0-5  kc/s  apart,  the  extreme 
frequencies  assignable  being  4  187-5  and  4 
229  kc/s  as  shown  In  Append'x  15. 

MOD  1183 — 5  34.  The  working  frequencies 
assigned  to  each  ship  station  in  the  6,  8,  12 
and  16  Mc/s  bands  shall  be  harmonically 
related  to  those  assigned  In  the  4  Mc/s  band 
In  all  cases  where  such  a  relationship  Is  pro- 
vided in  Appendix  15. 

MOD  1184 — §35.  In  the  22  Mc/s  band, 
which  is  not  In  harmonic  relationship  vrtth 
the  other  bands,  the  frequencies  are  spaced 
as  follows,  as  shown  In  Appendix  15; 

MOD  1186 — (o)  In  the  high  traffic  band, 
the  working  frequencies  are  spaced  2  kc/s 
apart,  the  extreme  frequencies  assignable 
being  22  187  and  22  221  kC/s; 

MOD  1186 — (b)  in  the  low  traffic  band,  the 
working  frequencies  are  spaced  2  5  kc/s  apart, 
the  extreme  frequencies  assignable  being 
22  270  and  22  370  kc/s. 

MOD  1187 — §  36.  In  the  25  Mc/s  band,  the 
working  frequencies  are  spaced  1-5  kc/s 
apart.  The  extreme  frequencies  assignable 
are  25  084  and  25  106-6  kc/s,  as  shown  in  Ap- 
pendix 15. 

MOD  1188 — §37.  The  working  frequencies 
assignable  for  ship  stations  using  wide-band 
telegraphy,  facsimile  and  special  transmis- 
sion systems  are  Included  wlthlli  the  follow- 
ing band  limits : 

4  142-5  to  4  162-5  kc/s 
6  216  6  to  6  244-5  kc/s 
8  288  to  8  328  kc/s 
12  431-5  to  12  479-5  kc/s 
16  576  to  16  636  5  kc/s 
22  112  to  22  160  5  kc/s 

MOD  1189 — §38.  (1)  Each  administration 
shall  assign  to  each  ship  station  under  Its 
jurisdiction  and  employing  wide-band  teleg- 
raphy, facsimile  and  special  transmission 
systems,  one  or  more  series  of  the  working 
frequencies  reserved  for  this  purpose  and 
shown  in  Appendix  15.  The  total  number  of 
series  assigned  to  each  ship  shall  be  deter- 
mined  by   traffic  requirements. 

MOD  1191 — (3)  However,  within  the  limits 
of  the  bands  given  In  No.  1188.  administra- 
tions may,  to  meet  the  needs  of  specific  sys- 
tems, assign  frequencies  in  a  different 
manner  from  that  shown  In  Appendix  16. 
Nevertheless,  administrations  shall  take  into 
account,  as  far  as  possible,  the  provisions  of 
Apf)endix  15  concerning  channelling  and 
4kc/s  spacing. 

After  Regulation  No.  1191,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  sub-title  and  Regulations: 

ADD — (c)  Working  Frequencies  for  Ocean- 
ographlc Data  Stations 

ADD  1191A — §  38A.  The  working  frequen- 
cies assignable  to  ship  stations  for  oceano- 
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graphic  data  transmlsBlona  are  Included 
within   the  following  band   limits: 

4   162  S  to  4   166  kc/s 

6  244  5  to  6  248  kc/s  * 

8  328  to  8  331  S  kc/s 

12  4795   to   12  483   kc/s 

16  636  S   to   16   640  kc/s 

22  160  5  to  22  164  kc/s 

ADD  1191B — I  38B.  The  frequency  bands 
In  No.  1191 A  may  also  be  used  by  buoy  sta- 
tions for  oceanographlc  data  transmission 
and  by  stations  interrogating  these  buoys. 

ADD  1191C — {  38C.  Each  administration 
may  assign  to  each  station  under  Its  Juris- 
diction of  a  type  specified  In  Noa.  1191 A  and 
119 IB  one  or  more  of  the  assignable  frequen- 
cies designated  In  Appendix  15. 

After  new  Regulation  No.  1191C,  add  the 
following  new  sub-title  and   ReffulatUms: 

ADD — (d)  Working  Frequencies  for  Ship 
Statiom  using  Narrow-Band  Direct -Printing 
Telegraph  and  Data  Transmission  Systems 

ADD  1191D — J  38D.  Working  frequencies 
assignable  to  ship  stations  using  narrow-band 
direct-printing  telegraph  and  data  transmis- 
sion systems  are  Included  within  the  follow- 
ing band  limits: 

4  166     to    4  172  25  kc/s 

6  248     to    6  258.25  kc/s 

8  331.5  to    8  34175kc/8 

13  483  -  Co  12  503  25  kc/s 

18  640    TO  16  660.S    kc/s 

32  164     to  22  184.5    kc/s 

ADD  1191E — i  38E.  When  assigning  fre- 
quencies listed  In  Appendix  15  for  narrow- 
band direct-printing  telegraph  and  data 
transmission  systems,  administrations  shall 
take  due  account  of  the  Information  entries 
In  the  Master  Register  resulting  from  the 
notification  procedure  contained  In  Resolu- 
tion No.  MAR  8. 

Replace  Regulation  No.  1192,  the  preced- 
ing title  and  Regulation  No.  1193.  by  the 
following  new  texts : 

( MOD )  —  ( e )  Working  Frequencies  for  High 
Traffic  Ship  Stations 

MOD  1192 — i  39.  The  working  frequencies 
assignable  to  high  traffic  ship  stations  are  In- 
cluded within  the  following  band  limits: 

4  172  25  to    4  178     kc/s 

6  258.25  to    6  267     kC/8 

8  341.75  to    8  356     kc/s 

12  503.25  to  12  534     kc/s 

16  660  5    to  16  713     kc/s 

32  184.5    to  23  222.5  kc  s 

MOD  1193—5  40.  (1)  Each  admlnlstraUon 
shall  assign  to  each  high  traffic  ship  station 
under  Its  Jurisdiction  two  or  more  of  the 
series  of  working  frequencies  shown  in  Ap- 
pendix 15  for  vessels  of  this  class.  The  total 
□umber  of  series  of  frequencies  assigned  to 
each  ship  station  should  be  determined  by 
the   traffic  requirements. 

"Replace  Regulation  No.  1196  and  the  pre- 
ceding title  and  Noa.  1197  to  1199  by  the 
following  new  texts: 

(MOD) — (/)  Working  Frequencies  for  Low 
Traffic  Ship  Stations 

MOD  1196 — S  42.  Working  frequencies  as- 
signed to  low  traffic  ship  stations  shall  be 
Included  within  the  following  band  limits: 

4  187  to  4  231  kc/s 

6  280  5  to  6  345.5  kC/S 

8  374  to  8  459. 5  kc/s 

12  561  tol2  689kc/s 

16  748  to  16  917  5  kc/s 

33  3675  to22  374  kc/s 

MOD  1197— j  43.  (1)  In  each  of  the  low 
traffic  bands,  the  assignable  frequencies  are 
divided  into  two  equal  Groups  A  and  B, 
Group  A  comprising  the  frequencies  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  band  and  Group  B  the  fre- 
quencies in  the>Qpper  half  (see  Appendix 
15) 

MOD  1198— (2)  Each  administration  shall 
assign  to  each  of  the  low  traffic  ship  stations 
under  its  Jurisdiction  two  series  of  working 
frequencies,  one  in  Group  A  and  the  other 
in  Group  B.  In  each  band,  the  two  working 
frequencies   of    each    station    are   separated. 


as  far  as  practicable,  by  half  of  the  width  of 
the  assignable  band. 

MOD  1199 — (3)  For  example,  if  one  of  the 
frequencies  assigned  to  a  ship  station  is  the 
lowest  frequency  assignable  in  Group  A, 
the  other  should  be  the  lowest  frequency 
assignable  in  Group  B.  If  one  of  the  fre- 
quencies assigned  is  the  second  frequency 
from  the  low  frequency  end  of  Group  A, 
then  the  other  frequency  assigned  should 
be  the  second  frequency  from  the  low  fre- 
quency end  of  Group  B.  etc. 

Replace  Regulation  No.  1202  and  the  pre- 
ceding title  by  the  following  new  texts: 

(MOD) — ig)  Working  Frequencies  Avail- 
able for  Use  by  Ships  of  all  Categories 

MOD  1302 — 5  44.  The  working  frequencies 
in  the  bands  specified  in  No.  1191D  for  nar- 
row-band direct-printing  telegraph  and  data 
transmission  systems,  and  also  those  in  the 
band  25  082  5  to  25  110  kc/s,  may  be  assigned 
to  ships  of  all  categories. 

Replace  the  title  preceding  No.  1203  by  the 
following: 

(MOD)— (ft)  Abbreviations  for  the  Indi- 
cation of  Working  Frequencies 

Annvx   16.   RxvisiON  or  Akticlx  33   or  thk 
Radio  RBcxnjkTiONS 

Article  33  of  the  Radio  Regulations  shall  be 
amended  as  follows: 

SXCTION   I.  GENERAI.  PROVISIONS 

Replace  Regulation  No.  1218  by  the  follow- 
ing new  text: 

(MOD)  1216 — 5  5.  (1)  Stations  Of  the  mari- 
time mobile  service  equipped  for  radioteleph- 
ony  may  transmit  and  receive  rsdiotele- 
grams  by  means  of  radlotelephony. 

After  Regulation  No.  1216,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulations: 

ADD  1216A — (2)  To  facilitate  radlocom- 
municatlons  the  service  abbreviations  given 
in  Appendix  13A  may  be  used. 

ADD  1216B— (3)  When  it  U  necessary  to 
spell  out  certain  expressions,  difficult  words, 
service  abbreviations,  figures,  etc.,  the  pho- 
netic spelling  tables  in  Appendix  16  shall  be 
used. 

SECTION  m.  CALLS,  REPLY  TO  CALLS  AND  SIGNALS 
PRXPARATORT   TO  TRAmC 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  1222  and  1224  by 
the  follotcing  new  texts: 

MOD  1222—5  7.   (1)   The  call   consUta  of: 

— the  call  sign  or  other  Identification  of 
the  station  called,  not  more  than  three 
times: 

— the  words  THIS  IS  (or  DB  spoken  as 
DELTA  ECHO  in  case  of  language  diffi- 
culties) : 

— the  call  sign  or  other  identification  of 
the  calling  station,  not  more  than  three 
times. 

MOD  1224 — (3)  When  the  coast  station  Is 
fitted  with  equipment  for  selective  calling 
and  the  ship  station  Is  fitted  with  equipment 
for  receiving  selective  calls,  the  coast  station 
shall  call  the  ship  by  transmitting  the  ap- 
propriate code  signals.  The  ship  station  shall 
call  the  coast  station  by  speech  in  the  man- 
ner given  In  No.  1222.  (See  also  Article  28A.) 

After  Regulation  No.  1224,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulations: 

ADD  1224A— 5  7A.  Calls  for  Internal  com- 
munications on  board  ship  when  in  terri- 
torial waters  shall  consist  of: 

ADD  1224B — (a)  Prom  the  master  station: 

— the  name  of  the  ship  followed  by  a  single 
letter  (ALFA.  BRAVO,  CHARLIE,  etc.)  indi- 
cating the  sub-station  not  more  than  three 
times: 

— the  words  THIS  IS; 

— the  name  of  the  ship  followed  by  the 
word  CONTROL; 

ADD  1224C — (b)   Prom  the  sub-station : 

— the  name  of  the  ship  followed  by  the 
word  CONTROL  not  more  than  three  times; 

—the  word  THIS  IS; 

— the  name  of  the  ship  followed  by  a  single 


letter    (ALPA,   BRAVO.   CHARLIE,   etc.)    in- 
dicating the  sub-station. 

Replace  Regulation  No.  1226  by  the  fol- 
lowing new  text: 

MOD  1226 — (a)  the  carrier  frequency 
2  182  kc  s; 

After  Regulation  No.  1227,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulations: 

ADD  1227A — (c)  in  Regions  1  and  3  and 
in  Greenland,  the  carrier  frequency  2  191  0 
kc  s  (assigned  frequency  2  192-4  kc/s)  when 
a  carrier  frequency  of  2  182  kC/s  is  being 
used  for  distress. 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  1228,  1230,  1232 
to  123S  by  the  following  new  texts: 

MOD  1228 — (2)  A  ship  radiotelephone  sta- 
tion calling  a  coast  station  of  another  na- 
tionality should,  as  a  general  rule,  use  the 
carrier  frequency  2  182  kc/s  or,  in  Regions 
1  and  3  and  in  Greenland,  the  carrier  fre- 
quency 2  191  0  kC'S  (assigned  frequency  2 
192-4  kc/s)  when  a  carrier  frequency  of  2  182 
kc/s  is  being  used  for  distress.  However, 
where  so  agreed  by  administrations,  the  ship 
station  may  use  a  working  frequency  on 
which  watch  is  kept  by  that  coast  station. 

MOD  1230 — (a)  the  carrier  frequency  2  182 
kc  s; 

MOD  1233 — (a)  An  aircraft  station  calling 
a  coast  station  or  a  ship  station  may  use 
the  carrier  frequency  2  182  kc/s. 

MOD  1233 — (5)  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  No.  1235A.  coast  stations  shall,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  their  own 
country,  call  ship  stations  of  their  own  na- 
tionality either  on  a  working  frequency,  or, 
when  calls  to  Individual  ships  are  made,  on 
the  carrier  frequency  2  182  kc/s. 

MOD  1234 — (6)  However,  a  ship  station 
which  keeps  watch  simultaneously  on  the 
carrier  frequency  2  182  kc/s  and  a  working 
frequency  should  be  called  on  the  working 
frequency. 

MOD  1236 — (7)  As  a  general  rule,  coast 
stations  should  call  radiotelephone  ship  sta- 
tions of  another  nationality  on  the  carrier 
frequency  2  182  kc/s. 

i4/ter  Regulation  No.  1235,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulation: 

ADD  1235A — (8)  Coast  stations  may  call 
ship  stations  equipped  to  receive  selective 
calls  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  28A. 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  1236  and  1237  by 
the  following  texts: 

MOD  1236—5  9.  ( 1 )  A  ship  station  calling 
a  coast  station  by  radlotelephony  shall  use 
either  one  of  the  calling  frequencies  men- 
tioned In  No.  1352  or  the  working  frequency 
associated  with  that  of  the  coast  station  in 
accordance  with  Appendix  17,  Sections  A 
and  B. 

MOD  1237— (2)  A  coast  station  calling  a 
ship  station  by  radlotelephony  shall  use  one 
of  the  calling  frequencies  mentioned  in  No. 
1352A,  or  one  of  its  working  frequencies 
shown  in  the  List  of  Coast  Stations. 

After  Regulation  No.  1238,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulation : 

ADD  1238A— (4)  The  provisions  of  Nos. 
1236  and  1237  do  not  apply  to  communica- 
tion between  slxip  stations  and  coast  sta- 
tions using  the  simplex  frequencies  specified 
in  Appendix  17.  Section  C. 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  1239,  1241  and 
1242  by  the  follotcing  new  texts: 

MOD  1239—5  10.  (1)  In  the  bands  between 
156  Mc/s  and  174  Mc/s  used  for  the  maritime 
mobile  services,  coast  and  ship  stations 
should,  as  a  general  rule,  call  on  156  80  Mc/s. 
However,  calling  may  be  conducted  on  a 
working  channel  or  on  a  two-frequency  call- 
ing channel  which  has  been  Implemented  in 
accoraance  with  No.  1361. 

MOD  1241—5  11.  The  reply  to  calls  con- 
sists of : 

— the  call  sign  or  other  identification  of 
the  calling  station,  not  more  than  three 
times; 
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—the  words  THIS  IS  (or  DE  spoken  as 
DELTA  ECHO  In  case  of  language  diffi- 
culties I ; 

— the  call  sign  or  other  Identlflcatlon  of 
the  sUtion  called,  not  more  than  three 
times. 

MOD  1242 — 5  12.(1)  When  a  ship  station 
U  called  on  the  carrier  frequency  3  183  KC/s 
it  should  reply  on  the  some  carrier  fre- 
quency unless  another  frequency  is  Indicated 
by  the  calling  station. 

After  Regulation  No.  1242.  and  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulation: 

ADD  1242 A — (lA)  When  a  ship  station  Is 
called  by  selective  calling  it  shall  reply  on  a 
frequency  on  which  the  coast  station  keeps 
watch. 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  1244  and  1247  by 
the  following  new  texts: 

MOD  1244 — (3)  When  calling  a  coast  sta- 
tion or  another  ship  station,  a  ship  station 
shall  Indicate  the  frequency  on  which  a  reply 
la  required  if  this  frequency  is  not  the  nor- 
mal one  associated  wtlh  the  frequency  used 
for  the  call. 

MOD  1247 — (o)  on  the  carrier  frequency 
2  182  kc/s  to  calls  made  on  the  carrier  fre- 
quency 2  182  kc/s,  unless  another  frequency 
is  Indicated  by  the  calling  station; 

After  Regulation  No.  1248,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulation: 

ADD  1248A — (c)  on  a  working  frequency 
to  calls  made  in  Regions  1  and  3  and  lu 
Greenland  on  the  carrier  frequency  2  191  0 
kc/s  (assigned  frequency  2  192  4  kc/s). 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  1249  arid  1250  by 
the  following  new  texts: 

MOD  1249-5  13  (1)  A  ship  station  called 
by  a  coast  station  shall  reply  on  either  one  of 
the  calling  frequencies  mentioned  in  No.  1352 
or  on  the  working  frequency  associated  with 
that  of  the  coast  station.  In  accordance  with 
Appendix  17,  Sections  A  and  B. 

MOD  1250 — (2)  A  coast  station  called  by  a 
ship  station  shall  reply  on  one  of  the  calling 
frequencies  mentioned  in  No.  1352A,  or  on 
one  of  its  working  frequencies  shown  In  the 
List  of  Coast  Stations. 

After  Regulation  No.  1251,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulation: 

ADD  1261A — (4)  The  provisions  of  Nos.  1249 
and  1250  do  not  apply  to  communication  be- 
tween ship  stations  and  coast  stations  using 
the  simplex  frequencies  specified  In  Appendix 
17,  Section  C. 

Replace  Regulation  No.  1254  by  the  follow- 
ing new  text: 

MOD  1254—5  15.  If  contact  is  establUhed 
on  the  carrier  frequency  2  182  kc/s.  coast  and 
ship  stations  shall  transfer  to  working  fre- 
quencies for  the  exchange  of  traffic. 

After  Regulation  No.  1258,  added  the  fol- 
lowing new  Regulations: 

ADD  1258 A — (4)  However,  a  brief  exchange 
of  traffic  concerning  the  safety  of  navigation 
need  not  be  transmitted  on  a  working  fre- 
quency when  It  is  important  that  all  ships 
within  range  receive  the  transmission. 

ADD  1258B — (5)  Stations  hearing  a  trans- 
mission concerning  the  safety  of  navigation 
shall  listen  to  the  message  until  they  are 
satisfied  that  the  message  Is  of  no  concern 
to  them.  They  shall  not  make  any  transmis- 
sion likely  to  Interfere  with  the  message. 

Replace  Regulation  No.  1266  by  the  fol- 
lowing new  text: 

MOD  1266—5  20.  (1)  If  the  station  called  Is 
unable  to  accept  traffic  immediately,  It  should 
reply  to  the  call  as  Indicated  In  No.  1241 
followed  by  "Walt  .  .  .  minutes"  (or  AS 
spoken  as  ALPA  SIERRA  .  .  .  (minutes)  In 
case  of  language  difficulties),  indicating  the 
probable  duration  of  waiting  time  in  min- 
utes. If  the  probable  duration  exceeds  ten 
minutes  the  reason  for  the  delay  shall  be 
given.  Alternatively  the  station  called  may 
Indicate,  by  any  appropriate  means,  that  it 
Is  not  re«wly  to  receive  traffic  Immediately. 
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SECTION  TV.  FORWARDING    (ROUTING)    OF  TRATnc 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  1273  and  1280 
by  the  follouHng  new  texts: 

MOD  1273 

— the  call  sign  or  other  Identlflcatlon  of 
the  station  called; 

— the  words  THIS  IS  or  DE  spoken  as 
DELTA  ECHO  In  case  of  language  difficul- 
ties); 

— the  call  sign  or  other  identlflcatlon  of  the 
calling  station. 

(MOD)  1280 — {This  modification  concerns 
the  French  version  only) 

Deleate  Regulation  No.  1284. 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  1285,  1287  and 
1269  by  the  follouHng  new  texts: 

MOD  1285 — (6)  In  transmitting  groups  of 
figures  each  figure  shall  be  spoken  separately 
and  the  transmission  of  each  group  or  series 
of  groups  shall  be  preceded  by  the  words  "in 
figures". 

MOD  1287 — 5  24.  (1)  The  acknowledgement 
of  receipt  of  a  radiotelegram  or  a  series  of 
radiotelegrams  shall  be  given  by  the  receiv- 
ing station   in   the  following  manner: 

—the  call  sign  or  other  identlflcatlon  of 
the  sending  station; 

— the  words  THIS  IS  (or  DE  spoken  as 
DETLTA  ECHO  in  case  of  language  diffi- 
culties); 

— the  call  sign  or  other  identification  of 
the  receiving  station; 

— "Your  No  . . .  received,  over"  (or  R  spo- 
ken as  ROMEO...  (number).  K  spoken  as 
KILO  in  case  of  language  difficulties) ;  or 

— "Your  No  . . .  to  No  . . .  received,  over" 
(or  R  spoken  as  ROMEO...  (numbers),  K 
spoken  as  KILO  In  case  of  language  diffi- 
culties). 

MOD  1289— (3)  The  end  of  work  between 
two  stations  shall  be  indicated  by  each  of 
them  by  means  of  the  word  "Out"  (or  VA 
spoken  as  VICTOR  ALPA  in  case  of  language 
difficulties) . 

SECTION   V.  DtTRATION  AND  CONTROL  OF 
WORKING 

Replace  Regulation  No.  1290  by  the  follow- 
ing new  text: 

MOD  1290 — 5  26.  (1)  Calling,  and  signals 
preparatory  to  traffic,  shall  not  exceed  two 
minutes  when  made  on  the  carrier  frequency 
2  182  kc/s  or  on  166  80  Mc/s,  except  In  cases 
of  distress,  urgency  or  safety  to  which  the 
provisions  of  Article  36  apply. 

SECTION    VI.   TESTS 

Replace  Regulation  No.  1295  by  the  follow- 
ing new  text: 

MOD  1295— (2)  Any  signals  sent  for  test- 
ing shall  be  kept  to  a  minimum,  particularly : 

— on  the  carrier  frequency  2  182  kc/s; 

— on  the  frequency  156  80  Mc/s; 

— in  the  zone  lying  between  the  parallels 
33°  North  and  57°  South,  on  the  carrier  fre- 
quency 4  136  3  kc/s; 

— In  the  zone  of  Regions  1  and  3  lying  be- 
tween the  parallels  33'  North  and  57'  South, 
on  the  carrier  frequency  6  204  kc/s. 

Annex  17.  Revision  or  Article  34  or  the 
Radio  Regulations 

Article  34  of  the  Radio  Regulations  shall 
be  amended  as  follows: 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  1301  and  1302  by 
the  following  new  texts: 

MOD  1301 — (2)  Coast  stations  shall  trans- 
mit their  traffic  lUts  on  their  normal  work- 
ing frequencies  In  the  appropriate  bands. 
The  transmission  shall  be  preceded  by  a  gen- 
eral call  to  all  stations. 

MOD  1302 — (3)  The  general  call  to  all  sta- 
tions announcing  the  traffic  lists  may  be  sent 
on  a  calling  frequency  in  the  following 
form: 

—"Hello  all  ships"  or  CQ  (spoken  as 
CHARLIE  QUEBEC)  not  more  than  three 
times; 

—the  words  THIS  IS   (or  DE    spoken  as 


DELTA  ECHO  in  case  of  language  diffi- 
culties); 

— ".  .  .  Radio"  not  more  than  three  times; 

— "Listen  for  my  traffic  list  on  .  .  .  kc/s". 

In  no  case  may  this  preamble  be  repeated. 

After  Regulation  No.  1308.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulation: 

ADD  1308A — (lA)  However,  in  the  mari- 
time mobile  service,  when  a  station  called 
does  not  reply,  the  call  may  be  repeated  at 
three-minute  intervals. 

Replace  Regulation  No.  1309  by  the  follow- 
ing new  text: 

(MOD)  1309 — (2)  In  the  case  of  a  com- 
munication l>etween  a  station  of  the  marl- 
time  mobile  service  and  an  aircraft  station, 
calling  may  be  renewed  after  an  interval  of 
five  minutes. 

After  Regulation  No.  1311.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulation: 

ADD  1311A— (5)  However,  In  the  maritime 
mobile  service,  before  renewing  the  call,  the 
calling  station  shall  ascertain  that  further 
calling  Is  unlikely  to  cause  Interference  to 
other  communications  in  progress  and  that 
the  station  called  Is  not  In  communication 
with  another  station. 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  1314  and  1317  by 
the  following  new  texts: 

MOD  1314 — 6  8.  (1)  The  land  station  may. 
by  means  of  the  .abbreviation  TR  (spoken  as 
TANGO  ROMEO),  ask  the  mobile  station  to 
furnish  It  with  the  following  information: 

MOD  1317 — (2)  The  information  referred 
to  In  Nos.  1314  to  1316,  preceded  by  the 
abbreviation  TR,  should  be  furnished  by  mo- 
bile stations,  whenever  this  seems  appropri- 
ate, without  prior  request  from  the  coast 
station.  The  provision  of  this  Information  Is 
authorized  only  by  the  master  or  the  person 
responsible  for  the  ship,  aircraft  or  other  ve- 
hicle carrying  the  mobile  station. 

Delete  Regulation  No.  1318. 

Annex   18.   Revision  or  Article  36  or  the 
Radio  Regulations 

Article  35  of  the  Radio  Regulations  shall 
be  amended  as  follows : 

section  i.   general  provisions 

After  Regulation  No.  1321.  add  the  follow- 
ing  new  Regulation: 

Add  1321A — 5  lA.  Frequencies  on  which 
single  sideband  emissions  are  sent  shall  b« 
designated  by  the  carrier  frequency.  This 
may  be  followed,  in  brackets,  by  the  as- 
signed frequency. 

After  Regulation  No.  1322.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulation: 

Add  1322A — §  2A.  Single  sideband  appara- 
tus In  radiotelephone  stations  of  the  mari- 
time mobile  service  operating  In  the  bands 
between  1  605  and  4  000  kc/s  allocated  to  this 
service  and  In  the  bands  allocated  exclusive- 
Iv  to  this  service  between  4  000  and  23  000 
kc/s  shall  satisfy  the  technical  and  opera- 
tional conditions  specified  in  Appendix  17A 
and  Resolution  No.  MAR  4. 

section  n.    BANDS  BETWEEM  1  608  AND 
4  000  KC/S 

Add  the  following  sub-section  as  first  sub- 
section of  Section  11: 

Add 

A.  Mode  of  Operation  of  Stations 

ADD  1322B — §  2B.  (1)  Except  In  the  cases 
specified  in  Nos.  984.  1322D  and  1323.  the 
classes  of  emissions  to  be  used  In  the  bands 
between    1605   and  4  000   kc/s  shall   be: 

la)  A3  or 

( b)   ASH,  A3A  and  A3  J  ». 

However,  unless  otherwise  specified  In  the 
present  Regulations  (see  Nos.  984,  996,  1322D, 
1323  and  1337)  : 

— after  1  January  1975,  class  A3  emissions 
shall  no  longer  be  authorized  for  coast  sta- 
tions and 


3. 


'  ADD  1322B.1  See  also  Resolution  No.  MAR 
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— after  1  January  1B83.  clan  ASH  emu- 
slona  for  coast  stations  and  clasa  AS  and 
A3H  emissions  for  sblp  stations  shall  no 
longer  b«  authorized. 

ADD  133ac — (3)  The  normal  mode  of  op- 
eration for  each  coast  station  shall  be  In- 
dicated In  the  List  of  Coast  Stations. 

ADD  1322D — (3)  Transmissions  in  the 
bands  a  170-2  173.6  kc/s  and  3  190.&-  3  184 
kc/8  with  the  carrier  frequency  3  170.6  kc/s 
(assigned  frequency  3  171.0  kc/s)  and  the 
carrier  frequency  2  191  kc/s  (assigned  fre- 
quency a  194.4  kc/8)  respectively  are  limited 
to  class  ABA  and  A3J  emissions  and  are  lim- 
ited to  a  peak  envelope  power  of  400  watts. 
However,  on  the  carrier  frequency  2  170.5 
kc/8  and  with  the  same  power  limits",  coast 
stations  may  use  classee  ASH,  A2A  and  A3J 
emissions  for  selective  calling*  and,  excep- 
tionally, In  Regions  1  and  3  and  In  Green- 
land, may  also  use  class  ASH  emissions  for 
safety  messages. 

Replace  the  heading  of  sub-section  A  a* 
toell  as  Regulations  Nos.  1323,  132S  and  132$ 
by  the  following: 

(MOD) 

B.   Distress 

MOD  1323 — 13.  (1)  The  frequency  2  183 
kc/s '  Is  the  International  distress  frequency 
for  radlotelepbony:  It  shall  be  used  for  this 
purpose  by  ship,  aircraft  and  survival  craft 
stations  and  by  emergency  position-Indicat- 
ing radlobeacons  using  frequencies  In  the 
authorized  bands  between  1  605  and  4  000 
kc/s  when  requesting  assistance  from  the 
maritime  services.  It  Is  used  for  the  distress 
call  and  distress  trafBc,  for  signals  of  emer- 
gency poeltlon-lndlcatlng  radlobeacons.  for 
the  urgency  signal  and  urgency  messages  and 
for  the  safety  signal.  Safety  messages  shall 
be  transmitted,  where  practicable,  on  a  work- 
ing frequency  after  a  preliminary  announce- 
ment on  2  1S2  kc/s.  The  class  of  emission  to 
be  used  for  radlotelepbony  on  the  frequency 
3  182  kc/8  shaU  be  AS  or  ASH  (see  No.  984). 
The  class  of  emission  to  be  used  by  emer- 
gency position-Indicating  radlobeacons  shall 
be  as  specified  In  Appendix  20A.  (see  also 
1476G) . 

MOD  1329 — (3)  Except  for  transmissions 
authorized  on  the  carrier  frequency  2  182 
kc/s.  all  transmissions  on  the  frequencies  be- 
tween 2  173-5  and  2  190  5  kc/s  are  forbidden. 

MOD  1326 — (4)  Any  coast  station  using  the 
carrier  frequency  2  182  kc/s  for  distress  pur- 
poses shall  be  able  to  traiLamlt  the  radiotele- 
phone alarm  signal  described  In  No.  1465  (see 
also  Noe.  1471.  1472  and  1473) . 

After  Regulation  No.  1328.  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  Regulations: 

ADD  1326A — (5)  Before  transmitting  on 
the  carrier  frequency  2  182  kc/s.  a  station 
In  the  mobile  service  should  listen  on  this 
frequency  for  a  reasonable  period  to  make 
sure  that  no  distress  traffic  Is  being  sent 
(see  No.  1317). 

ADD  1336B — (6)  The  provisions  of  No. 
1326A   do  not  apply  to  stations  In  distress. 

After  the  new  Regulation  1326B,  add  the 
following  new  heading  and  Regulation: 

ADD 

C.  Search  and  Rescue 

ADD  1326 — I  3A.  The  frequency  3  023.5 
kc/s  may  be  used  for  Intercommunication 
between  mobile  stations  engaged  In  co-ordi- 
nated search  and  rescue  operations.  Includ- 
ing communication   between   these   stations 


»  ADD  1322D.1  The  application  of  this  pow- 
er limit  to  selective  calling  systems,  as  well 
as  the  transfer  of  selective  calling  systems 
from  2  182  to  2  170.5  kc/s  on  1  April  1977 
(see  999E) ,  may  be  reconsidered.  In  the  light 
of  experience,  by  the  next  competent  World 
Administrative  Radio  Ckinference. 

» ADD  1322D    See  also  No    1329A. 

•ADD  1323.1  Whatever  the  class  of  emis- 
sion used,  the  frequency  2  183  kc/s  always 
designates  the  carrier  frequency  of  the  emis- 
sion. 


and  partlclpaUng  land  stations,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  4  of 
No.  27/196  of  Appendix  27  (Frequency  Al- 
lotment Plan  for  the  Aeronautical  Mobile 
(R)  Service). 

The  heading  of  sub-section  B  is  replaced 
by  the  following: 

(MOD) 

D.  Call  and  Reply 

Replace  Regulation  No.  1329  by  the  fol- 
lowing new  text: 

(MOD)  1329 — (b)  by  coast  sUtlons  to  an- 
nounce the  transmission,  on  another  fre- 
quency, of  traffic  llsU  (see  Noe.  1301  to 
1304): 

After  Regulation  No.  1329,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulation: 

ADD  I329A — (c)  coast  stations  for  selec- 
tive calling  with  classes  of  emission  ASH, 
ASA  and  A2J  until  1  AprU  1977  •  (see  No. 
909E) 

The  headings  of  sub-sections  C  and  D  are 
replaced  by  the  foUoxoing: 

(MOD) 

E.  Watch 
(MOD) 

F.  Traffic 

After  Regulation  No.  1336,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulation: 

ADD  1336A — (lA)  Coast  stations  author- 
ized to  use  radlotelepbony  on  one  or  more 
frequencies  other  than  2 183  kc/s  In  the 
authorized  bands  between  1 605  and  2  850 
kc/s  shall  be  capable  of  transmitting  on 
those  frequencies  class  A3  emissions  or  class 
ASH.  ASA  and  A3J  emissions.*  However,  after 

1  January  1975,  class  A3  emissions  shall  no 
longer  be  authorized,  and  after  1  January 
1982  class  ASH  emissions  also  shall  no  longer 
be  authorized,  except  on  the  frequency  2 
183  kc/s  (see  also  No.  132aD). 

Replace  Regulation  No.  1337  by  the  follow- 
ing new  text: 

MOD  1337 — (2)  Coast  stations  open  to  the 
public  correspondence  service  on  one  or  more 
frequencies  between  1606  and  2  850  kc/s 
shall  also  be  capable  of  transmitting  class 
ASH  ■  emissions  with  a  carrier  frequency  T)f 

2  182  kc/s.  and  of  receiving  class  AS  and 
A3H  emissions  with  a  carrier  frequency  of 
2  182  kc/s. 

The  heading  of  sub-section  E  as  well  as 
Regulations  Nos.  1341.  1342,  1344  and  1345 
are  replaced  by  the  following: 
(MOD)  — 
G.  Additional  Provisions  Applying  to 
Region  1 

MOD  1341 — (2)  The  peak  envelope  power 
of  mobile  radiotelephone  stations  operating 
In  the  authorized  bands  between  1  605  and 
2  850  kc/s  shall  not  exceed  400  watts. 

MOD  1342 — (3)  The  peak  envelope  power 
of  coast  radiotelephone  stations  operating  in 
the  authorized  bands  between  1  605  and  3 
800  kc/s  shall  not  exceed: 

— 8  kilowatts  for  coast  stations  located 
north  of  latitude  32'  N; 

— 14  kilowatts  for  coast  stations  located 
south  of  latitude  32*  N. 

MOD  1344 — (a)  the  following  ship-shore 
working  frequencies.  If  required  by  their 
service : 

— carrier  frequency  2  046  kc  s  ( assigned 
frequency  2  047.4  kc/s)  and  carrier  frequency 
2  049  kc/s  (assigned  frequency  2  050.4  kC/s) 
for  Class  ASA  and  A3  J  emissions: 

— carrier  frequency  2  049  kc/s  also  for  class 
AS  and  ASH  emissions  until  1  January  1982. 

MOD  1346 — (b)  the  following  Intershlp 
frequencies.  If  required  by  their  service: 

— carrier  frequency  2  053  kc/s  (assigned 
frequency  2  054.4  kc/s)  and  carrier  frequency 


•  ADD  1329A.1  Class  of  emission  A3  per- 
mitted until  1  January  1975. 

•ADD  1336A.1  See  also  Resolution  No. 
MAR  3. 

"  ADD  1337.1  Coast  stations  are  authorized 
to  transmit  class  A3  emissions  in  lieu  of  class 
ASH  emissions  imtU  1  January  1975. 


2  066  kc/8  (assigned  frequency  3  067  4  kc/s)      I 
for  class  ASA  and  ASJ  emissions; 

— carrier  frequency  2  066  kc/s  also  for  class 
A3  and  ASH  emissions  until  1  January  1982. 

These  frequencies  may  be  used  as  addi- 
tional ship-shore  frequencies. 

Delete  Regulation  No.  1347. 

Replace  Regulation  No.  134S  by  the  fol- 
lowing new  text: 

(MOD)  1348— J  11.  (1)  Ships  frequently 
exchanging  correspondence  with  a  coast  sta- 
tion of  a  nationality  other  than  their  own 
may  use  the  same  frequencies  as  ships  of 
the  nationality  of  the  coast  station  where 
mutually  agreed  by  the  administrations 
concerned. 

After  Regulation  No.  1348,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulation: 

ADD  1S48A — (2)  In  exceptional  circum- 
stances. If  frequency  usage  according  to  Nos. 
1343  to  1346  or  No.  1348  is  not  possible,  a 
ship  station  may  mm  one  of  its  own  assigned 
national  ship-to-shore  frequencies  for  com- 
munication with  a  cocMt  station  of  another 
nationality,  under  the  express  condition  that 
the  coast  station  as  well  as  the  ship  station 
take  precautions  (see  No.  1217)  to  ensure 
that  the  use  of  such  a  frequency  will  not 
cause  harmful  Interference  to  the  service  for 
which  the  frequency  In  question  Is  author- 
ized. 

The  headings  of  sub-sections  F  and  O  as 
well  as  Regulations  Nos.  1350  and  1351  a't 
replaced  by  the  following: 

(MOD)  H.  Additional  Provisions 
Applying  to  Regions  1  and  3 
MOD  1350 — (3)    During  the  periods  men- 
tioned above,  except  for  the  transmissions 
provided  for  In  Article  36.  transmission  shall 
cease  within  the  band  3  173.5-2  190.6  kc/s 

/.  Additional  Provisions  Applying  to  Regions 
2  and  3 
MOD  1351— {  13.  All  stations  on  ships  mak- 
ing International  voyages  should,  If  required 
by  their  service,  be  able  to  use  the  Intershlp 
carrier  frequencies: 

2636  kc/8  (assigned  frequency  2  636  4  kc/s) 
2638  kc/s  (assigned  frequency  2  639-4  kc/si 
The  conditions  of  use  of  these  frequencies 
are  specified  In  No.  446. 

SXCTTON  m.  BANDS  BCTWECN   4    000  AND   23  000 
KC/S 

Add  the  following  new  sub-section  as  first 
sub-section  of  Section  III: 
ADD 

A.  Mode  of  Operation  of  Stations 

ADD  1351 A — {  13A.  ( 1 )  The  classes  of  emis- 
sion to  be  used  for  radlotelepbony  In  the 
maritime  mobile  service  bands  between  4  000 
and  23  000  kc/8  are: 

(a  I  class  A3  *.  or 

(b)  class  A3H.*  ASA  and  A3  J  >• 

However,  unless  otherwise  spedfled  In  these 
Regulations  (see  No.  1353A)  : 

— after  1  January  1972,  class  A3  emissions 
shall  no  longer  be  authorized  for  coast  sta- 
tions, and 

— after  1  January  1978,  class  ASH  emissions 
for  coast  stations  and  class  A3  and  A3H 
emissions  for  ship  stations  shall  no  longer 
be  authorized. 

ADD  135 IB — (2)  The  normal  mode  of  op- 
eration of  each  coast  station  Is  Indicated  in 
the  List  of  Coast  Stations. 

The  heading  of  sub-section  A  as  well  as 
Regulation  No.  1352  are  replaced  by  the  fol- 
lowing: 

B.  Call,  Reply  and  Safety 
(MOD)  — 
MOD  1352— S  14.(1)  Ship  stations  may  us( 


'ADD  1351A.1  For  the  use  of  class  A3B 
emissions,  see  Resolution  No   MAR  13. 

•  ADD  1351 A  2  The  conditions  of  use  of  cla.<;s 
ASH  emissions  are  specified  In  Appendix  H 
and  in  Resolution  No.  MAR  6. 

'"ADD  1351A.3  See  also  Resolution  No. 
MAR  3. 
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the  following  carrier  frequencies  for  calling 
in  radlotelepbony: 

4136.3  kc/s  " 
6204.0  ko/B 

8368.4  kc/s 

13403.5  kc/B 

16533.6  kc/8 
23073.6  kc/s 

After  Regulation  No.  1352.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulations: 

ADD  1352A — (2)  Coast  stations  may  use  the 
following  carrier  frequencies  for  calling  in 
radlotelepbony  ": 

4434.9  kc/s  " 

6518.6  kc/8" 

8802.4  kc/s 

13182.6  kc/s 

17328.6  kc/B 

22699.0  kc/8 

ADD  1352B — |  15.  (1)  In  the  zone  Ijing 
between  the  parallels  33*  North  and  57° 
South,  the  carrier  frequency  4  136  3  kc/s  is 
designated  for  call,  reply  and  safety  purposes. 
Ic  may  also  be  used  for  messages  preceded 
by  the  urgency  or  safety  signals  and,  If  nec- 
essary, for  distress  messages. 

Replace  Regulation  No.  1353.  by  the  fol- 
lowing new  text: 

MOD  1353 — (2)  In  the  zone  of  Regions  1 
and  3  lying  between  the  parallels  33°  North 
and  57'  South,  the  carrier  frequency  6  204 
kc/8  Is  designated  for  call,  reply  and  safety 
purposes.  It  may  also  be  used  for  messages 
preceded  by  the  urgency  or  safety  signals 
and.  If  necessary,  for  distress  messages. 

After  Regulation  1353,  and  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulation: 

ADD  1353 A — (3)  Stations  using  the  fre- 
quencies 4  136  3  kc/s  and  6  204  kc/s  In  the 
conditions  specified  In  Nos.  1352B  and  1353 
may  continue  to  use  class  ASH  emissions  be- 
yond 1  January  1978. 

After  new  Regulation  No.  1353A.  add  the 
following  new  sub-section: 

ADD 

C.  Search  and  Rescue 

ADD  1353B — {  ISA.  The  frequency  5  680 
kc/s  may  be  used  for  Intercommunication 
between  mobile  stations  engaged  In  co-ordi- 
nated search  and  rescue  operations.  Includ- 
ing communication  between  these  stations 
and  participating  land  stations.  In  accordance 
with  No.  27/201,  paragraph  4  of  Appendix  27 
(Frequency  Allotment  Plan  for  the  Aeronau- 
tical Mobile   (R)    Service). 

Replace  the  heading  of  sub-section  B  and 
Regulation  No.  1354  by  the  following  new 
texts: 

(MOD) 

D.  Watch 

MOD  1354 — I  16.  The  hours  of  service  of 
coast  stations  open  to  public  correspondence 
and  the  frequency  or  frequencies  on  which 
watch  Is  maintained  shall  be  Indicated  In  the 
List  of  Coast  Stations. 

Replace  the  heading  of  sub-section  C  and 
Regulations  Nos.  1355  to  1358  by  the  follow- 
ing new  texts: 

(MOD) 

E.  Traffic 

MOD  1355 — 5  17.(1)  For  the  conduct  of 
duplex  telephony,  the  transmitting  frequen- 
cies of  the  coast  stations  and  of  the  corre- 


"  ADD  1352.1  In  Region  2,  the  frequency 
4136.3  kc/s  is  also  authorized  for  common  use 
by  coast  and  ship  stations  for  single  side- 
band radlotelepbony  on  a  simplex  basis,  pro- 
vided the  peak  envelope  p)ower  of  such  sta- 
tions does  not  exceed  1  kW  (see  also  No. 
1352A.3). 

"  ADD  1352A.1  These  frequencies  may  also 
be  used  for  selective  calling  purposes  by  coast 
radiotelegraph  stations  (see  Nos.  1147  and 
1224). 

**ADD  1352.2  In  Region  2,  the  frequencies 
4434.9  and  6518.6kc/s  are  also  authorized  for 
common  use  by  coast  and  ship  stations  for 
single  sideband  radlotelepbony  on  a  simplex 
basis,  provided  the  peak  envelope  power  of 
such  stations  does  not  exceed  1  kW.  The  use 
of  6518.6  kc/s  for  this  pvirpose  should  be 
limited  to  daytime  use  (see  also  No.  1352.1). 


spending  ship  stations  shall  be  associated  In 
pairs,  as  far  as  possible,  as  Indicated  In  Ap- 
pendix 17.  Sections  A  and  B. 

MOD  1356 — (2)  The  frequencies  to  be  used 
for  the  conduct  of  simplex  radlotelepbony 
are  shown  In  Appendix  17,  Section  C.  In 
these  cases,  the  peak  envelope  power  of  the 
coast  station  transmitter  shall  not  exceed 
1  kW. 

MOD  1357 — (3)  The  frequencies  Indicated 
In  Appendix  17.  Sections  A,  B  and  C,  for  ship 
station  transmissions  may  be  used  by  ships 
of  any  category  according  to  traffic  require- 
ments 

MOD  1358 — (4)  The  technical  character- 
istics of  transmitters  used  for  radio-tele- 
phony In  the  maritime  mobile  service  In  the 
bands  between  4  000  and  23  000  kc/s  are 
specified  In  Appendix  17A. 

SECTION   IV.   BANDS  BETWEEN    156  AND    174    MC/S 

After  Regulation  No.  1359,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulation: 

ADD  1359A— (lA)  The  frequency  156.80 
Mc,s  may  be  used  by  coast  stations  for  selec- 
tive calls  to  ships. 

Replace  Regulation  No.  1363  by  the  follow- 
ing new  text: 

(MOD)  1363— (5)  All  emissions  In  the  band 
156.725-156.875  Mc/s"  capable  of  causing 
harmful  Interference  to  the  authorized  trans- 
missions of  stations  of  the  maritime  mobile 
service  on  156.80  Mc/s  are  forbidden. 

After  Regulation  No.  1367,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulation: 

ADD  1367 A— (5)  However,  ship  stations, 
when  lu  communication  with  a  port  station 
may,  on  an  exceptional  basis  and  subject  to 
the  agreement  of  the  administration  con- 
cerned, continue  to  maintain  watch,  on  the 
appropriate  port  operations  frequency  only, 
provided  that  watch  on  156.8  Mc/s  Is  being 
maintained  by  the  port  station. 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  1370,  1371  and 
1373  by  the  following  new  texts: 

MOD  1370— (2)  The  method  of  working 
(single-frequency  or  two-frequency)  s{>eclfled 
In  Appendix  18  for  each  channel  should  be 
used  In  the  International  services  (see  Reso- 
lution No.  MAR  14). 

MOD  1371 — §  22.  Communlcatloos  on  port 
operations  channels  shall  be  restricted  to 
those  relating  to  operational  handling,  the 
movement  and  the  safety  of  ships  and.  In 
emergency,  to  the  safety  of  persons.  Public 
correspondence  messages  are  excluded. 

MOD  1373 — (3)  In  the  band  156  to  174 
Mc/s,  administrations  shall,  where  practica- 
ble, assign  frequencies  to  coast  and  ship  sta- 
tions In  accordance  with  the  Table  of  Trans- 
mitting Frequencies  given  In  Appendix  18  for 
such  International  services  as  administra- 
tions consider  necessary  (see  Resolution  No. 
MAR  14) . 

After  Regulation  No.  1373,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulations: 

ADD  1373A — (3)  The  normal  sequence  In 
which  channels  should  be  put  into  use  by 
stations  of  the  maritime  mobile  service  In 
the  band  156-174  Mc/s  Is  Indicated  by  the 
figures  In  the  relevant  columns  of  Appen- 
dU  18. 

ADD  1373B — (4)  Administrations  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  arrange  that  ship  stations 
fitted  with  the  channels  corresponding  to  the 
figures  In  a  circle  In  Appendix  18  can  obtain 
a  reasonably  adequate  use  of  available 
services. 

ADD  1373C — (5)  During  Ice  seasons,  ship 
stations  shall  avoid  harmful  interference  to 
communications  on  156-300  Mc/s  (Channel 
06  of  Appendix  18)  between  Icebreakers  and 
assisted  ships. 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  1374,  1375  and 
1377  by  the  following  new  texts: 

(MOD)  1374 — (6)  In  assigning  frequencies 
to  their  coast  stations,  administrations 
should  collaborate  In  cases  where  harmful 
interference  might  occur. 

MOD    1375 — (7)    Channels   are  designated 


'•ADD  1363.1.  After  1  January  1983  this 
band  Is  reduced  to  156.7625-156  8375  Mc/s 
(see  Resolution  No.  MAR  14). 


by  numbers  In  the  Table  of  Transmitting 
Frequencies  given  In  Appendix  18  (see  Reso- 
lution No.  MAR  14). 

MOD  1377— (2)  The  use  of  channels  for 
maritime  mobile  purposes  other  than  those 
Indicated  In  the  Table  of  Transmitting  Fre- 
quencies given  in  Appendix  18  shall  not 
cause  harmful  Interference  to  services  which 
operate  In  accordance  with  that  Table  and 
shall  not  prejudice  the  future  development 
of  such  services  (see  Resolution  No.  MAR  14) . 

Delete  Regulation  No.  1378. 

Replace  Regulation  No.  1379  by  the  follow- 
ing new  text: 

MOD  1379—5  25.  The  carrier  power  of  ship 
station  transmitters  shall  not  exceed  25  watts 
for  equipment  brought  Into  service  after  1 
January,  1970. 

Annex    19.  Revision   of  Article  36  op  the 
Radio  Regulations 
Article  36  of  the  Radio  Regulations  shall 
be  amended  as  follows : 

SECTION    I.    GENERAL 

After  Regulation  No.  1386,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulation : 

ADD  1386A— 5  4A.  The  abbreviations  and 
signals  of  Appendix  13A  and  the  Phonetic 
Alphabet  and  Figure  Code  in  Appendix  16 
should  be  used  where  applicable  and,  where 
language  difficulties  exist,  the  use  of  the 
International  Code  of  Signals  also  Is  recom- 
mended. 

After  Regulation  No.  1388,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulation: 

ADD  1388A — i  5A.  Information  concerning 
the  characteristics  of  the  emergency  position- 
Indicating  radlobeacon  signals  Is  given  In 
Nos.  1476B,  1476C  and  1476D. 

SECTION    III.    DISTRESS    CALL    AND    MESSAGE 

Replace  Regulation  No.  1393  by  the  follow- 
ing new  text: 

MOD  1393— (2)  The  distress  call  sent  by 
radlotelepbony  consists  of: 

— the  distress  signal  MAYDAY,  spoken 
three  times; 

—the  words  THIS  IS  (or  DE  spoken  as 
DELTA  ECHO  In  case  of  language  difficul- 
ties); 

— the  call  sign  or  other  Identification  of  the 
mobile  station  In  distress,  spoken  three  times. 

SECTION  IV.  DISTRESS  CALL  AND  MESSAGE  TRAKS- 
MISSION    PROCEDURE 

Replace  Regulation  No.  1408  by  the  follow- 
ing new  text: 

MOD  1408 — (2)  However,  when  time  la 
vital,  the  second  step  of  this  procedure  (No. 
1403)  or  even  the  first  and  second  steps 
(Nos.  1402  and  1403).  may  be  omitted  or 
shortened.  These  two  steps  of  the  distress 
procedure  may  also  be  omitted  in  circum- 
stances where  transmission  of  the  alarm 
signal  Is  considered  unnecessary. 

SECTION    v.    ACKNOWLEDGEMENT    OF    RECEHT    OF 
A    DISTRESS    MESSAGE 

Replace  Regulation  No.  1426  by  the  fol- 
lowing neic  text: 

MOD  1426 — (2)  However,  in  areas  where  re- 
liable communications  with  one  or  more 
coast  stations  are  practicable,  ship  stations 
should  defer  this  acknowledgement  for  a 
short  Interval  so  that  a  coast  station  may 
acknowledge  receipt. 

After  Regulation  No.  1427,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  Regulation: 

ADD  1427A— (4)  However,  stations  in  the 
maritime  mobile  service  which  receive  a  dis- 
tress message  from  a  moble  station  which, 
beyond  any  possible  doubt,  is  a  long  dis- 
tance away  need  not  acknowledge  receipt  of 
messages  except  as  specified  In  No.   1455. 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  1430  to  1432  by 
the  following  new  texts: 

MOD  1430 — (b)  Radlotelepbony: 

— the  call  sign  or  other  Identification  of 
the  station  sending  the  distress  message, 
spoken  three  times; 

— the  words  THIS  IS  (or  DE  spoken  as 
DELTA  ECHO  In  case  of  language  difficul- 
ties); 
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— the  call  sign  or  other  identlflcAtlon  of 
tb«  station  acknowle<lglng  receipt,  spoken 
tiiree  times; 

— the  word  RECEIVED  (or  RRR  spoken  aa 
ROMXO  ROUBO  ROMKO  in  case  of  1  any  if 
difficulties); 

— ^tbe  distress  signal. 

MOO  1431— i  33.  (11  Every  mobUe  aUUon 
whlcb  acknowledges  receipt  of  a  distress  mes- 
sage shall,  on  the  order  of  the  master  or  per- 
son responsible  for  the  ship,  aircraft  or  other 
vehicle,  transmit,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
following  Information  In  the  order  shown: 

— Its  name: 

— Ita  position  m  the  form  preacrlbed  la 
Noe.  1397.  1390  and  1400; 

— the  speed  at  which  It  Is  proceeding  to- 
wards, and  the  approximate  time  It  will  take 
to  reach,  the  mobile  station  in  distress; 

— additionally.  If  the  position  of  the  ship 
In  distress  appears  doubtful,  ship  stations 
should  also  transmit,  when  available,  the  true 
bearing  of  the  ship  In  distress  preceded  by 
the  abbreviation  QTE  (for  clasalflcatlon  of 
bearings,  see  Appendix  23 ) . 

MOD  1432 — (2)  Before  transmitting  the 
message  specified  In  No.  1431,  the  station 
shall  ensure  that  It  will  not  Interfere  with 
the  emlestons  of  other  stations  better  situ- 
ated to  render  Immediate  assistance  to  the 
station  in  distress. 

SXCTION    VI.    OlSTRKSS    TXAmO 

Replace  Regulations  Noa.  1438,  1449,  and 
1451  by  the  folloioing  new  texts: 

MOD  1436 — )  27.  The  sUtlon  In  distress  or 
the  station  In  control  of  distress  traffic  may 
Impose  silence  either  on  all  stations  of  the 
mobile  service  In  the  area  or  on  any  station 
which  Interferes  with  the  distress  traffic.  It 
shall  address  these  Instructions  "to  all  sta- 
tions" (CQ)  or  to  one  station  only,  according 
to  circumstances.  In  either  case.  It  shall  use: 

MOD  144B — 134.  (1)  When  distress  traffic 
has  ceased,  or  when  silence  Is  no  longer 
necessary  on  a  frequency  which  has  been  used 
for  distress  traffic,  the  station  which  has  con- 
trolled this  traffic  shall  transmit  on  that  fre- 
quency a  message  addressed  "to  all  stations" 
(CQ)  Indicating  that  normal  working  may 
be  resumed. 

MOD  1461 — (3)  In  radlotelephony,  thU 
message  consists  of: 

— the  distress  signal  MAYDAY; 

— the  call  "Hello  all  stations"  or  CQ 
(spoken  as  CHARLIE  QUEBEC)  spoken  three 
times; 

— the  words  THIS  IS  (or  DE  spoken  as 
DELTA  ECHO  In  case  of  language  diffi- 
culties) ; 

— the  call  sign  or  other  Identification  of 
the  station  sending  the  message; 

— the  time  of  handing  in  of  the  message; 

— the  name  and  call  sign  of  the  mobile 
station  which  was  In  distress; 

— the  words  SEELONCE  FEENEE  pro- 
nounced as  the  French  words  "silence  flnl". 

After  Regulation  No.  1451,  add  the  folloto- 
ing  new  Regulation: 

ADD  1451A— 5  34A.  When  a  station  In  dis- 
tress has  delegated  control  of  distress  work- 
ing to  another  station,  the  person  In  charge 
of  the  station  In  distress  should,  when  he 
considers  silence  no  longer  Justified,  Imme- 
diately Inform  the  controlling  station,  which 
will  act  la  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
No.  1449. 

SECTION   VII.   TRANSMISSION  OF  A  DISTRESS   MES- 
SAGE BY   A  STATION   NOT  rTSEU'  IN   DISTRESS 

Replace  Regulation  No.  1460  by  the  fol- 
lowing neic  text: 

MOD  1460 — (b)  Radlotelephony: 

—the  signal  MAYDAY  RELAY  pro- 
nounced as  the  French  expression  "m'alder 
relals".  spoken  three  times; 

— the  words  THIS  IS  (or  DE  spoken  as 
DELTA  ECHO  In  case  of  language  difficul- 
ties); 

— the  call  sign  or  other  Identification  of 
the  transmitting  station,  spoken  three  times. 

After  Regulation  No.  1462,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulation: 


ADD  146aA— i  38A.  A  ship  staUon  should 
not  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  distress  mes- 
sage transmitted  by  a  coast  station  under 
the  conditions  mentioned  in  Noe.  1462  to 
1466  until  the  master  or  person  responsible 
has  confirmed  that  the  ship  station  con- 
cerned Is  in  a  position  to  render  assistance. 

SCCnON    Vm.    RADIOm,XGRAPH    AND    KAOIOTKLS- 
PBONS     AUUIM     SIGNALS 

i4/ter  Regulation  No.  1466,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulation: 

ADD  14MA — (3)  The  use  of  the  radiotele- 
phone alarm  signal  (see  No.  1466)  by  emer- 
gency posltlon-lndlcatln|[  radlobeacons  Is 
Indicated  In  Article  36,  Section  VIIIA. 

Replace  Regulation  No.  1472  by  the  follow- 
ing new  text: 

MOD  1472 — (b)  the  transmission  of  an 
urgent  cyclone  warning,  which  should  be 
preceded  by  the  safety  signal  (see  Nos.  1488 
and  1489).  In  this  case  they  may  only  be 
used  by  coast  stations  duly  authorized  by 
their  government;  or 

After  Regulation  No.  1473,  add  the  follow- 
ing new   Regulation: 

ADD  1473A — (2)  The  radiotelephone  alarm 
signal  may  be  used  by  emergency  position- 
Indicating  radlobeacons  of  Type  H  (see  No. 
1476C). 

Replace  Regulation  No.  1474  by  the  follow- 
ing new  text: 

MOD  1474 — (3)  In  the  cases  referred  to  In 
Nos.  1472  and  1473.  an  Interval  of  two  min- 
utes should.  If  possible,  separate  the  end  of 
the  radiotelegraph  alarm  signal  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  warning  or  the  message. 

Add  the  following  new  section  after  Sec- 
tion vni: 

ADD 

SECTION  VIIIA.  CMEXGENCT  POSmON-lNDICATlNO 
RAOIOBKACON  SIGNALS 

ADD  1476A — {  44A.(1)  The  emergency  po- 
sition-Indicating radlobeacon  signal  consists 
of: 

ADD  1476B — (a)  for  medium  frequencies, 
l.e.  2   182   kc/B  > 

( 1 )  a  keyed  emission  modulated  by  a  tone 
of  1  300  cycles  p>er  second,  and  having  a 
ratio  of  the  period  of  the  emission  to  the 
period  of  silence  equal  to  or  greater  than 
one,  and  an  emission  duration  between  one 
and  five  seconds; 

or 

ADD  1476C — (2)  the  radiotelephone  alarm 
signal  (see  No.  1466)  followed  by  the  Morse 
letter  B  and/or  the  call  sign  of  the  ship  to 
which  the  radio-beacon  belongs  transmitted 
by  keying  a  carrier  modulated  by  a  tone  of 
either  1  300  or  2200  cycles  per  second; 

ADD  1476D — (b)  for  very  high  frequencies, 
I.e.  121  5  Mc/s  and  243  Mc/s,  the  signal  char- 
acteristics shall  be  In  accordance  with  those 
recommended  by  the  Organizations  men- 
tioned In  Resolution  No.  MAR  7. 

ADD  1476E — (2)  Only  the  signal  specified 
in  No.  1476B  shall  be  used  by  low  power 
radlobeacons  (Type  L)  and  it  shall  be  trans- 
mitted continuous. 

ADD  1476F — (3)  High  power  radlobeacons 
(Type  H)  may  transmit  either  of  the  signals 
specified  In  Nos.  1476B  or  1476C  with  a  key- 
ing cycle  which  consists  of  the  keying  sig- 
nal for  between  thirty  and  fifty  seconds  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  silence  of  between  thirty 
and  sixty  seconds. 

ADD  14760 — (4)  However,  the  keying 
cycles  In  Nos.  1476E  and  1476F  may  be  In- 
terrupted for  speech  transmission  If  ad- 
ministrations so  desire. 

ADD  1476H — (5)  The  essential  purpose  of 
the  emergency  posltloD-indicatlng  radio- 
beacon  signals  Is  to  facilitate  determining 
the  position  of  survivors  in  search  and  res- 
cue operations. 


'  ADD  1476B.1 — In  Japan,  there  are  emer- 
gency poeltlon-lndlcatlng  radlobeacons 
which  transmit  the  distress  signal  and  Iden- 
tification on  frequencies  between  2  089  6  kc/s 
and  2  093-6  kc/s  using  class  Al  emissions. 


ADD  14761 — (6)  These  signals  shall  in- 
dicate that  one  or  more  persons  are  In  dis- 
tress, may  no  longer  be  on  board  a  ship  or 
an  aircraft,  and  that  receiving  facilities  may 
not  be  available. 

ADD  1476J— (7)  Any  mobile  service  sta- 
tion receiving  one  of  these  signals,  while  no 
distress  or  urgent  traffic  Is  being  passed, 
shall  consider  that  the  provisions  of  Nos. 
1452  and  1463  are  applicable. 

ADD  1476K — (8)  Equipment  designed  to 
transmit  emergency  position-Indicating  ra- 
dlobeacon signals  on  the  carrier  frequency 
2  182  kc/s  shall  meet  the  requirements  speci- 
fied In  Appendix  20A. 

ADD  1476L — (9)  Equipment  designed  to 
transmit  emergency  position-Indicating  ra- 
dlobeacon signals  on  very  high  frequencies 
shall  be  In  agreement  with  the  recommenda- 
tions and  standards  recommended  by  the 
Organizations  mentioned  In  Resolution  No. 
MAR  7. 

SECTION    IX.    TTBOBNCT   SIONAI. 

Replace  Regulation  No.  1482  by  the  follow, 
ing  new  text: 

(MOD)  1483 — (2)  The  urgency  signal  and 
the  message  following  It  shall  be  sent  on  one 
of  the  international  distress  frequencies  (600 
kc/s  or  2  182  kc/s)  or  on  one  of  the  frequen- 
cies which  may  be  used  In  case  of  distress. 

After  Regulation  No.  1482,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulation: 

ADD  1483A— (2A)  However,  In  the  marl- 
time  mobile  service,  In  areas  of  heavy  traffic 
or  In  the  case  of  a  long  message  or  a  medical 
call,  the  message  should  be  transmitted  on 
a  working  frequency.  An  Indication  to  this 
effect  should  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  call. 

After  Regulation  No.  1483,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulation: 

ADD  1483A— (4)  In  the  maritime  mobUe 
service,  urgency  messages  may  be  addressed 
either  to  all  stations  or  to  a  particular 
station. 

Replace  Regulation  No.  1485  by  the  follow- 
ing new  text: 

MOD  1466—!  49.  (1)  Mobile  stations  which 
hear  the  urgency  signal  shall  continue  to 
listen  for  at  least  three  minutes.  At  the  end 
of  this  period,  if  no  urgency  message  has 
been  heard,  a  land  station  should,  If  pos- 
sible, be  notified  of  the  receipt  of  the  ur- 
gency signal.  Thereafter,  normal  working 
may  be  resumed. 

SECTION    X.   SATETT    SIGNAL 

Replace  Regulations  Nos.  1491  and  1492 
by  the  following  new  texts: 

(MOD)  1491— (2)  The  safety  signal  and 
call  shall  be  sent  on  the  distress  frequency 
or  one  of  the  frequencies  which  may  be  used 
In  case  of  distress. 

MOD  1492 — (3)  Wherever  possible,  the 
safety  message  which  follows  the  call  should 
be  sent  on  a  working  frequency,  particularly 
In  areas  of  heavy  traffic.  A  suitable  announce- 
ment to  this  effect  shall  be  made  at  the  end 
of  the  call. 

After  Regulation  No.  1492,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Regulation: 

ADD  1492 A— (4)  In  the  maritime  mobile 
service,  safety  messages  shall  generally  be 
addressed  to  all  stations.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, they  may  be  addressed  to  a  particular 
station. 

Annex  20. — Revision  or  Article  40  or  thi 
Radio  Reoxtlations 

Article  40  of  the  Radio  Regulations  shall 
be  amended  as  follows : 

section  in.     ESTABLISHMENT  OF  ACCOUNTS 
FOR  RADIOTELEPHONE  CALLS 

Replace  Regulation  No.  1530  by  the  follow- 
ing: 

(MOD)  1530 — (This  modification  concerns 
the  French  and  Spanish  versions  only) 

Annex  21. — Revision  of  Appendix  3  to  the 

RADIO    RECITLATIONS 

Appendix  3  to  the  Radio  Regulations  shall 
be  amended  as  follows: 
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MOD 

MOD 
ADD 

MOD 


MOD 


MOD 
MOD 


ADDvunTT   1  Column  t.  The  stations  shall  be  arranKwl  In  alpha 

nrrcNUiA   o  betlcal  order  of  the  ntmes  of  the  ships. 

Irrespective  of  nalioniility.  In  the  case  of 

Table  of  frequency  tolerances  •  (see  article  12)  duplication  of  names,  the  name  of  the 

'  '     ^           " __^ -                   ship  shall  be  followed  by  the  cull  sign  (sep- 

~                                                                                             "  arated  from  the  name  by  a  fraction  bar). 

Tolerances  Tolerances              CoJumn  t:  C'all  sign.  This  column  also  contains  the 

applicable  applicable                                  selective   call    number   or   signal,    where 

until  to  new                                     appropriate. 

Jan.  1,  l<t66,'  transmitters             (Miimn  S:  Country    liavhig    jurisdiction    over    the 

Frequency  bands  Oower  Umlt  exclusive,  upper  limit  Inclusive)      to  transmitters  Installed  after                               station    (indicated    by    the    appropriate 

and  categories  of  stations                                       in  use  and  to  Jan   1,  1964,                                 symbol).                          ,     ,   ^,      ,, . 

those  to  be  and  to  all               Column   i:  Auxiliary  installations,  including  Informa- 

installed  transmitters                               lion  concerning: 

before  after                                     (a)  nunil>er  of  lifuboats  fitted  with  radio 

Jan.  1,  1964  Jan.  1,  1966  '                                       apparatus,  and 

^ (6)  types  and  numl)er  if  omerRcncy  po- 

' " ■         "  sftlon-indicatinp     radioheaeons     (op- 

Rnnrf- 1  «K  to  4  nno  kc/s-  tional),  the  operating  frequency  being 

^  &^ii^-  indicated    by   one   of   the   (oilowing 

-power  200  W  or  less IM  lOO(fc)                                             letters:          .„,„,.,. 

-^wer  above  200  W M  50(h)                                                            u-     5?  s  Mr/, 

(a)  Shipstatlons 200  200(f)                                                             C-    M3    Mc/s 

(bATEmergency'^ittoij-indliti^^  ■*  "«\"'*  ¥'''!!,i'¥ '''LL^"^V"?1?J^^^ 

Ratu<-  4to2<)7Mc/a-  number  of  radlobeacons.  The  letter     X 

2   Land$Uiti(mf'  signifies  that  the  nuintmr  of  radlobeacons 

(a)  Coast  stations'  ^^  "°'  ''**"  comnmnicated. 

^  '         —power  600  W  or  less                                                                   SO  fiOWO                Columm  S   In  the  form  of  sc-rvicc  symbols  (see  Ap- 

— power  above  800  W'and  less  Vlian  or  equal  to  to7:                 pendu   10).   In  addition,  the  list  of  the 

t,^v;                                                           .                   'M  '30(h)(1)                                 symbols  used  m  column  5  to  designate 

—power  above  SkW.ll""!]"mili!'--- 50  15(*)(0                                    the  class  of  ship  is  given  in  the  Prefaw 

^    Kf/Ailf  MtnlinnM'  ^  the  List. 

(a)  BhlD Stations-  Columnti   Indication  of  the   frequency   bands  and 

(1)  Class  Al  emissions-  and  6:              class  of  emission  by  means  of  the  following 

-low  traffic  ships 200  200(fl                                      symbols:         ^   .^  ,  , 

-high  traffic  ships —  60(i)(rn)                                                         liadMeUgraphy 

(2)  Emissions  other  than  class  Al:                                                 ,  ,,,„..                                                 W=     110-     150  kc/s 

-power  SOW  or  less 60(c)      60(e)(fl(t)  x=     405-     535  kc/s 

—power  above  50  W 50  50(0(*)                                                   Y=  1  605- 3  (<on  kc/s 

Bond;  100  to  470  Mc/s:  /.  =  4  noo-25  l  lo  kc/s 

2.  lAnd  ttatiotu:                                                                                               ,^  ^,  . 

(a)  Coast  stations '*'  ^W                                                         RadMeltpkony 

3.  MobUettatiom:                                     „.   .  ..       .    .,    k     ^  T  =  1  6*5-  4  000  kc/s 

(a)  Ship  stations  and  survival  craft  stations  In  the  band  U=  4  000-23  000  kc/s 

156to  174  Mc/s 100  20(n)                                                         y„     ^^     174  Mc/s 


•Jan.  1, 1970,  In  the  case  of  all  tolerances  marked  with  an  asterisk. 

1  Certain  services  may  need  tighter  tolerances  for  technical  and  operational  reasons. 

Notes  RErKRBiNO  to  Table  or  Frequenct  Tolerances 
ADD    (/I)  For  coast  station  single  sideband  radiotelephone  transmitters  the  tolerance  Is  20  c/s. 
ADD    (0   For  ship  sUtlon  single  sideband  radiotelephone  transmitters  the  tolerance  Is  100  c/s  (see  aLso  appendli 

ADD    (i)  A  frequency  tolerance  of  50  parte  In  10«  sliaU  b«  appUcable,  In  the  case  of  assignments  made  after  April 
1, 1969,  to  ship  stations  using  the  lowest  or  highest  series  of: 

(1)  calling  frequencies; 

(2)  working  frequencies  for  low  traffic  and  high  traffic  ships  (see  Appendix  15).  .v,   .  i 
ADD    (k)  For  ship  station  trarusmitters  u.sed  for  direct-printing  telegraphy  or  for  data  transmissions,  the  tolerance 

Is  100  c/s  (with  a  maiimuni  deviation  of  40  c/s  for  short  periods  of  the  order  of  15  minutes). 
ADD  (D  For  coast  station  transmitters  used  for  direct-printing  telegraphy  and  for  data  transmissions  the  tolerance 

Is  40  c/s 

ADD  (m)  Applicable  to  new  transmitters  installed  after  Apr.  1.  1969.  Ship  station  transmitters  InstaUed  before  this 
date  may  continue  to  have  a  tolerance  of  200  parts  in  10«  until  Jan,  1,  1973.  from  which  date  all  high  trathc 
ship  station  transmitters  shall  have  a  tolerance  of  50  parts  in  10«.  .,„       .   i    ,«.  i,»ii 

ADD  (n)  For  coast  and  ship  station  transmitters  put  Into  service  after  Jan.  1, 1973,  a  tolerance  ol  10  parts  In  10«  sMl 
apply.  This  tolerance  Is  applicable  to  all  transmitters,  Including  survival  craft  stations,  after  Jan.  l,  ism. 

Annex  22.  Revision  of  Appendix  9  to  thx 
Radio  Rxgttlations 
Appendix  9  to  the  Radio  Regulations  shall 
be  amended  as  follows : 

APPENDIX  9.  SERVICE  DOCUMENTS 

(See  Articles  8,  9,  10  and  20) 

•  •  •  •  • 
List  IV.  List  of  coast  stations 

•  •  •  •  • 
Part  B.  Particulars  of  Coast  Stations 

•  •  •  •  • 


MOD 

(Column  t) 

e 

m 

•  '  • 

2 

3 

These  symbols  should,  if  necessary,  be 
followed  by  references  to  brief  notes  and 
indications  of  the  frequencies  for  which 
the  transmitters  are  adjusted,  which  shall 
appear  at  the  end  of  tlie  List. 

Column  10:  Basic  ship  charge  per  word  for  radiotele- 
prums.  ' 

Column  II:  Minimum  charge  for  a  radiotelephone  call 
of  three  minutes.  '  The  information  in  columns  10  and 
11  shall  be  followed  by  a  note  nffreiice  to  indicate  the 
administration  or  private  enterprise  to  which  the  ac- 
counts should  be  sent.  In  ca.se  of  a  change  of  address  of 
the  operating  authority,  a  second  note  reference  after 
the  charge  should  give  the  new  address  and  the  dale 
from  which  the  change  will  t;ike  effect. 

Column  It:  When  two  or  more  ship  statioas  of  the  same 
nationality  bear  the  same  name,  or  if  the  accounts  for 
charges  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  owner  of  the  ship, 
the  name  of  the  shipping  line  or  the  Ann  lo  which  the 
ship  belongs  shall  be  given  in  this  column. 

In  addition,  if  there  is  no  room  in  the  appropriate 
column,  further  infornialion  relating  to  columns  1  to 
11  may  be  given  in  column  12  by  means  of  a  note  refer- 
ence. This  column  may  comprise  several  lines. 


List  V.  List  of  ship  stations 


MOD 


ADD 

•  The  call  sign  of  the  station  shall  be  followed,  where 
appropriate,  by  the  identification  number  or  signal,  in 
brackets,  that  the  station  uses  when  sending  selective 
calling  sig^Us. 

Particulars  of  ship  stations 
The  information  concerning  these  stations 
shall  be  published  as  shown  below: 


o. 
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'  These  charges  are  fixed  or  apprarved  by  each  admin- 
istration. 

ANNEX  23.  Revisison  of  Appendix  10  to  thb 
Radio  Regulations 

Appendix  10  to  the  Radio  Regulations  shall 
be  amended  as  follows: 

appendix      10.     SERVICE     DOCUMENT     SYMBOLS 

(See  Article  20  and  Appendix  9) 
Delete  symbols  )(■  and  © 

Replace  the  syinbil  |  ],  T,  Ca,  118  and   Pa  by  the 

following: 

MOD  [  ] — A  ship  which  carries  lifeboats 
fitted  with  radio  apparatus;  a  number  inatde 
the  square  brackets  shows  the  number  of 
such  lifeboats  ("S")i 

MOD  A— High  traffic  ship  <"HS")' 

MOD  CA — Cargo  ship 

MOD  H8 — 8-hour  service  provided  by  a  ship 
station  of  the  third  category 

MOD  PA — Passenger  ship 

Add,  in  alphabetical  order,  the  following 
new  symbols: 

ADD  GS — Station  on  board  a  warship  or  a 
military  or  naval  aircraft 

ADD  OD — Oceanographlc  data  station 


^MOD — The  symbol  shown  In  pswenthests 
may  be  used  In  notifications  and  service 
documents. 
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ADD  OE — Oc«anogrmphlc  data  Interrogat- 
ing station 

Annbz  34.  Rbvision  or  Appkndiz  II  to  trb 
Radio  RaouijkTiONB 

Appendix  11  to  tba  Radio  R«gulatlona  shall 
b«  amended  as  follows : 

aPPDrOIZ   1  1 .  DOCtJMXNTS  WITH  WHICH  SHV  AND 
AncaATT    STATIONS    SHAI.I.    BX    PaOVIDD 

(See  Articles  18,  30.  31.  33,  38.  and  Appendix 
9) 
Section.  I.  Ship  statiom  for  which  a  radio- 

telegraph  inttdllation  is  required  by  inter- 

national  agreement 

Replace  Noa.  8  and  8  by  the  foUoving  neto 
texts: 

MOD  6.  Ust  Of  Ship  Stations  (the  carriage 
of  the  supplement  Is  optional) ; 

MOD  8.  Manual  for  Use  by  the  Maritime 
Mobile  Service; 

Section  III.  Ship  stations  for  ichich  a  radio- 
telephone installation  is  required  by  inter- 
nationaX  agreement 

Replace  No.  5  by  ttie  following  next  text: 
MOD  5.  the  provisions  of  the  Radio  Regula- 
tions and  Additional  Radio  Regulations  ap- 
plicable to  the  maritime  mobile  radiotele- 
phone service,  or  the  Manual  for  Use  by  the 
MsMtlzmTMobUe  Service. 

Amnzx  35.  Revision  or  Appkndix  12  to  trs 
Radio  Rbcttlations 

The  title  of  Appendix  13  to  the  Radio 
Regulations  shall  be  amended  as  follows: 

MOD 


Hours  of  Service  for  Ship  Stations  of   the 

Second  and  Third  Categories 

(See  Articles  30  and  36) 

Annxx  36.  RrvisioN  or  Apfxndix  13  to  thx 
Radio  Rxottl,ations 

The   title   of   Api>endlx   13   to   the   Radio 
Regulations  shall  be  amended  as  follows : 

MOD 
Miscellaneous  Abbreviations  and  Signals  to 
be  used  in  Radiotelegraphy  Communica- 
tions except  in  the  Maritime  Mobile  Serv- 
ice 

(See  Article  3S) 

Annex  37.  ADomoN  or  a  New  Appendix 
(Appendix    13A)    to    thx   Radio    Recitla- 

TIONS 

The  following  new  Appendix  shall  be  added 
to  the  Radio  Regulations  after  Appendix  13: 
ADD 

appendix  13A.  MISCELLANEOUS  ABBREVIATIONS 
AND  SIGNALS  TO  BE  USED  FOR  RADIOCOMMU- 
NICATIONS  IN  THE  MABITIME  MOBILE  SERV- 
ICE 

(See  Articles  39,  33  and  36.) 
Section  I.  Q  Code 
Introduction 
1.  The  series  of  group*  listed  In  this  Ap- 
pendix range  from  QOA  to  QVZ. 

3.  The  QOA  to  QQZ  series  are  reserved  for 
the  maritime  mobile  service. 


3.  Certain  Q  code  abbreviations  may  be 
given  an  affirmative  or  negative  sense  by 
sending.  Immediately  following  the  abbrevia- 
tion, the  letter  C  or  the  letters  NO  (In  ra- 
dlotelephony  spoken  as:   CHARLIE  or  NO). 

4.  The  meanings  assigned  to  Q  code  ab- 
breviations may  be  amplified  or  completed 
by  the  appropriation  addition  of  other 
groups,  call  signs,  place  names,  figures,  num- 
bers, etc.  It  Is  optional  to  fill  In  the  blanks 
shown  in  parentheses.  Any  data  which  is 
filled  in  where  blanks  appear  shall  be  sent 
in  the  same  order  as  shown  in  the  text  of 
the  following  tables. 

5.  Q  oode  abbreviations  are  given  the  form 
of  a  question  when  followed  by  a  question 
mark  in  radiotelephony  and  RQ  (ROMEO 
QUEBEC)  In  radiotelephony.  When  an  ab- 
breviation is  used  as  a  question  and  Is  fol- 
lowed by  additional  or  complementary  Infor- 
mation, the  question  mark  (or  RQ)  should 
follow  this  information. 

6.  Q  code  abbreviations  with  numbered 
alternative  significations  shall  be  followed 
by  the  appropriate  flg\ire  to  indicate  the 
exact  meaning  Intended.  This  figure  shall  be 
sent  immediately  following  the  abbreviation. 

7.  All  times  shall  be  given  in  Greenwich 
Mean  Time  (G.M.T.)  unless  otherwise  Indi- 
cated In  the  question  or  reply. 

8.  An  asterisk  •  following  a  Q  code  ab- 
breviation means  that  this  signal  has  a 
meaning  similar  to  a  signal  appearing  in  the 
International  Code  of  Signais. 


ABBREVIATIONS  AVAILABLE  FOB  THE  MARITIME  MOBILE  SERVICE 
A.  UST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS  IN   4LPHABETICAL  ORDER 


Abbre- 
viation 


Question 


Answer  or  advice 


QOA  Can  you  communicatn  by   radio- 

telegraphy  (SOO  kc/s)7 

QOB  Can   you  communicate  by  ntdio- 

telephony  (2  182  kc/s)T 

QOC  Can    you   communicate   by   radio- 

telephony (channel  Id-frequency 
15e-80Mc/s)T 

QOD  Can  vou  communicate  with  me  In .  . . 

0.  Dutch  .'S.  Italian 

1.  English  4.  Japanese 

2.  French  7.  Norwegian 

3.  German        H.  Russian 

4.  Grrnk  9.  Spanish? 
QOE          Have  you  received  the  safety  siKnal 

sent  by   .   .   .    :name  atUlor  call 
*<»n)T 
QOF  What  Is  the  commercial  quality  o( 

my  signaisT, 

QO  O  Row  many  tapes  have  you  to  send?  . 

QOH  Shall  I  send  a  phasing  signal  for  .  .  . 

seconds? 

QOI  Shall  I  send  my  tape? 

QOJ  Will  you  listen  on  .  .  .  kc/s  [or  .Mc/s) 

(or  signals  of  emergency  position- 
indicating  radiobeacons? 

QOK  Have   you   received  the  signals   of 

an  emergency  positlon-indicatiiig 
radiobeaoon  on .  .  .  kc/s  (or  Mc/s) 7 

QRA         What  Is  the  name  of  your  vessel  (or 

SUttOQ)? 

Q  R  B  How  br  approximately  are  you  from 

my  statKNi? 

QRC  By  what  private  enterprise  for  State 

-Vdmlnistratlonl  are  the  accounts 
(or  charges  for  your  station  settled? 

QRD  Where  are  you  bound  for  and  where 

are  you  from? 
QRE  What    Is   your   estimated    time   of 

arrival  at ...  (or  over .  .  .)  (plau)J 
QRF  Are  you  reluming  to  .  .  .  (.puce)'! 


QRO         Will  you  tell  me  my  exact  frequency 

(or  that  of .  .  .)? 
QRH         Does  my  frequency  vary? 
Q  R I  How  Is  the  tone  of  my  transmission? 


QRJ  How    many    radiotelephone    calls 

have  you  to  book? 


I  can  communicate  by  radio- 
telegraphy (snokc/s). 

I  can  communicate  by  radio- 
telephony (2  182  kc/s). 

I  can  communicate  by  radio- 
telephony (channel  16-frequenc7 
lfi6'80.Mc/s). 

lean  communicate  with  you  in  .  .  . 
n    Dutch  a.  lUlian 

1.  English  fl.  Japanese 

.'.  French  7,  Norwegian 

3.  German  8.  Russian 

4.  Greek  9.  Spanish. 

I  have  received  the  safety  signal 
srnt   by    .    .    .    (nonw  andjor  eoB 

nr>)- 

The  quality  If  your  signals  Is  .  . . 

1.  not  commercial 

2.  maiglnally  commercial 

3.  commercial. 

I  have  .  .  .  tapes  to  send. 

Send  a  phasing  signal  for  . . .  seconds. 

Send  your  tape. 

I  am  listening  on  .  .  .  kc/s  (or  Mc/s) 
for  signals  of  emergency  position- 
indicating  radiobeacons. 

I  hare  received  the  signals  of  an 
emergency  position-Indicating 

radiot)eacon  on  .  .  .  kc/s  (or  Mc/s). 

The  name  of  my  vessel  (or  station) 
is  .  .  . 

The  approiimate  distance  between 
our  stations  Is  .  .  .  nautical  miles 
(or  kilometres). 

The  accounts  for  charges  of  any 
station  are  settled  by  the  private 
enterprise  .  .  .  (or  State  Aominis- 
tration). 

I  am  bound  (or .  .  .  btun  .  .  . 

My  estimated  time  of  arrival  at .  .  . 

(or  over  .  .  .)  (plaa)  Is  . .  .  houn. 
I  am  returning  to  .  .  .  (place). 

or 
Return  to  .  .  .  (place). 
Your  exact  frequency  (or  that  of . . .) 

Is  ...  kc/s  (or  Mc/s). 
Your  frequency  varies. 
The  tone  of  your  transmission  Is  .  .  . 

1.  good 

2.  variable 

3.  bad. 

I  have  . . .  radiotelephone  calls  to 
book. 


Abbre- 
viation 


Question 


Answer  or  advice 


QRK  What  s  the  intelligibility  of  my 
signals  (or  those  of  .  .  .  (name 
and/or  catt  tign))7 


Q  RL  Are  you  busy? 


Q  R.M         Is  my  transmissioa  being  interfered 
with? 


QRN         Are  you  troubled  by  sUtlc? 


QRO  Shall  I  Increase  transmitter  power? 

QRP  Shall  1  decrease  transmitter  power? 

QRQ  ShaU  1  send  faster? 

QRR         Are  you  ready  for  automatic  opera- 
tion? 
QRS  ShaU  I  send  more  slowly? 

QRT  Shall  I  stop  sending? 

QRU         Have  you  anything  for  me? 

QRV  Are  you  ready? 

QRW         ShallIlnrorm...thatyouarecalllng 

him  on. .kc/s  (or  Mc/s)? 
Q  RX         When  will  you  call  me  again? 

QRY  What  U  my  turn? 

(RelaUe  to  communiealion) 

QRZ  Who  Is  calling  me? 

QSA  What  Is  the  strength  of  my  signals 

(or  those  of...  (name  andlor  call 
sign))? 


QSB  Are  my  signals  fading? 

QSC  Are  you  a  low  traffic  ship  station? 

(lee  .IrtieU  SI,  Seelion  V). 
QSD  Are  my  signals  mutilated? 


The  Intelligibility  o(  your  signals  (or 
those   of   .  .  .    (name   ana/or   call 

litn))  is  .  .  . 

1.  bad. 

2.  poor 

3.  fair 

4.  good 

5.  excellent. 

I  am  busy  (or  I  am  busy  with  .  ; 

(name  andlor  call  tign)).  Please  do 

not  interfere. 
Your  transmission  Is  being  interfered 

with  .  .  . 

l.nll 

2.  slightly 

3.  moderately 

4.  severely 

8.  extremely. 
I  am  troubled  by  static  .  .  . 

1.  nil 

2.  slightly 

3.  moderately 

4.  severely 

5.  extremely 

Increase  transmitter  power. 
Decrease  traiumltter  power. 
Send  (aster  (  .  .  .  words  per  minute). 
I  am  ready  (or  automatic  operation. 

Send  at  .  .  .  words  per  minute. 
Send  more  slowly   (...   words  i)er 

minute). 
Stop  sending. 
I  have  nothing  (or  you. 
I  am  ready. 
Please  Inform...  that  I  am  calling 

him  on... kc/s  (or  .Mc/s). 
I  will  call  you  again  at...  hours  (on 

...kc/s  (or  Mc^)). 
Your  turn  is  Number. ..  (or  aecordino 

to  any  o<A«r  indication).  (Rtlaltt  to 

cammunieatUm). 
You    are    being    called    by  . . .  (on 

...kc/s  (or  .Mc/s)). 
The   strength    of   your   signals    (or 

those  of . . .  (nariK  andlor  call  tign)) 

is... 

1.  scarcely  perceptible 

2.  weak 

3.  (airly  good 

4.  good 

6.  very  good 

Your  signals  are  fading. 

I  am  a  low  traffic  ship  station. 

Your  signals  are  mutilated. 
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Abbre- 
viation 


Question 


Answer  or  advice 


QBE* 
QSF* 

QSO 
QSH 

Q8I 


gsJ 

QSC 


QSL 
QSM 


QSN 

QSO 

QSP 
QSQ 
QSR 

QS3 

QSU 

QSV 

QSW 

QSX 

QSY 

QSZ 

QTA 

QTB 

QTC 
QTD* 

QTE 


QFT 


QTQ 


What  Is  the  estimated  drift  of  the 

survival  craft? 
Have  you  effected  rescue? 


Shall   I   send  .  .  .  telegrams    at  a 

time? 
Are  you  able  to  home  with  your 

direction-finding  equipment? 


What  Is  the  charge  to  be  collected 

to  .  .  .  Including    your    Internal:^ 

charge? 
Can  you  hear  me  between  your 

signals  and  if  so  may  I  break  in 

on  your  transmission. 
Can  you  acknowledge  receipt? 
Shall   I   repeat   the  last  telegram 

which  I  sent  you  (or  some  pre- 
vious telegram)? 
Did   you   hear   me   (or  .  .  .  (na»n* 

and/or  call  ngn))  on  .  .  .  kc/s  (or 

Mc/s)? 
Can  you  communicate  with.  .  . 

(rwmt  andlor  call  tign)  direct    (or 

bv  reUy)? 
Will  you  relay  to'  .  .  (name  andjor 

eaUtign)  free  of  charge? 
Have  yon  a  doctor  on  board   (or 

Is...  (name  of  perton)  on  board)? 
ShaU  I  repeat  the  call  on  the  caUing 

(requency? 

What  working  (requency  will  you 
use? 


Shall  I  send  or  reply  on  this  fre- 
quency (or  on  ..  .  kc/s  (or  Mc/s)) 
(with  emissions  of  class  . .  .)? 

Shall  1  send  a  series  of  V's  (or  signs) 
for  adjustment  on  this  (requency 
(or  on  .  .  .  kc/c  (or  Mc/s))? 

Will  you  send  on  this  frequency  (or 
on  .  .  .  kc/s  (or  Mc/s))  (with  emis- 
sions of  class  . . .)? 

Will  you  listen  to  .  .  .  (name  andlor 
caUilgn(t))  on  . . .  kc/s  (or  Mc/s)? 

Shall  I  change  to  transmission  on 
another  frequency? 

Shall  I  send  each  word  or  group 
more  than  once? 

ShaU  I  cancel  telegram  (or  message) 
number  .  .  .? 

Do  you  agree  with  my  counting  of 
words? 

How  many  telegrams  have  you  to 

send? 
What  has  the  rescue  vessel  ur  rescue 

aircraft  recovered? 

What  is  my  TRUE  bearing  from 

you? 

or 

What  is  my  TRUE  bearing  (rom.  .  . 

(name  andlor  call  eign)^ 


or 


What  is  the  TRUE  bearing  of 
(name  andlor  call  lign)  from  .  .  . 
(name  andlor  call  »ign)7 

WIU  you  give  me  my  position  ac- 
cording to  the  bearings  taken  by 
the  direction-finding  stations 
which  you  control? 


WIU  you  send  two  dashes  of  ten  sec- 
onds each  (Of  carrier)  foUowed  by 
your  call  sign  (or  name)  (re- 
peated .  .  .  times)  on  .  .  .  kc/s 
(or  Mc/s)? 

or 

Will  voti  request  .  .  .  (name  andlor 
call  tign)  to  send  two  dashes  of 
ten  seconds  each  for  carrier)  fol- 
owed  by  his  call  sign  (and/or 
name)  (repeated  .  .  .  times)  on 
.  .kc/s(orM/o/s)? 


The  estimated  drift  of  the  survival 
craft  is  . . .  (figurei  and  unite). 

I  have  effected  rescue  and  am  pro- 
ceeding to  .  .  .  base  (with  .  .  . 
persons  injured  requiring  ambu- 
tence). 

Send  .  .  .  telegrams  at  a  time. 

I  am  able  to  home  with  ray  direction- 
finding  equipment  (on  .  .  .  (name 
aruilor  call  tign)). 

1  have  been  unable  to  break  in  on 
your  transmission. 

or 

WIU  you  inform  .  .  .  (name  and/or 
call  tign)  that  I  have  been  unable 
to  break  in  on  his  transmission 
(on  .  .  .  kc/s  (or  Mc/s)). 

The  charge  to  be  collected  to  .  .  . 
including  my  internal  charge 
is  .  .  .  francs. 

I  can  hear  you  between  my  signals; 
break  in  on  my  transmission. 

I  am  acknowledging  receipt. 
Repeat    the    last    telegram    which 

you     sent     me     (or     telegram(s) 

number(s)  .  .  .). 
I  did  hear  you  (or  .  .  .  (name  and/ 

or    caU    tign))    on  .  .  .  kc/s    (or 

Mc/s). 
I  can  communicate  with.  .  .  (nome 

and/or  call  tian)  direct  (or  by  relay 

through.  .  .). 
I  will  relay  to.  .  .   (nome  andlor  call 

tign)  free  o(  charge. 
I  have  a  doctor  on  board   for.   .   . 

(nome  of  perton)  Is  on  Iward). 
Repeat    your    call    on    the    calling 

frequency;  did  not  hear  you  (or 

have  Interierence). 
I   wiU   use   the   working   (requency 

.   .   .   kc/s   (Of   -Mc/s)    (in  (Ae   higk 

fregwnev  bandi  normaUy  only  tke 

latt  three  figurei  of  the  frequency 

need  begivtv). 
Send  or  reply  on  this  frequency  (or 

on  .  .  .  kc/s  (or  Mc/s))  (with  emis- 
sions of  class  .  .  .). 
Send  a  series  of  V's  (or  signs)  for 

adjustment  on  this  frequency  (or 

on  . . .  kc/s  (or  Mc/s)). 
1  am  going  to  send  on  this  frequency 
(Of  on  .  .  .  kc/s  (Of  Mc/s))  (with 

emissions  of  class  . . .). 
I  am  listening  to  . . .  (name  and/or  caU 

eijnO))  on  . . .  kc/s  for  Mc/s). 
Change  to  transmission  on  another 

(requency  (or  on  .. .  kc/s  (or  Mc/s)). 
Send  each  word  or  group  twice  (or 

.  .  .  times). 
Cancel  telegram  (or  message)  nmn- 

I  do  not  agree  with  your  counting  of 
words;  I  will  repeat  the  first  letter 
or  digit  o(  each  word  or  group. 

I  have  .  .  .  telegrams  (or  you  (or  (or 
.  .  (name  o»id/or  caUefffn)). 

.  .  .  (identi/icatton)  has  recovered  . . . 
1 (number)  survivors 

2.  wreckage 

3.  .  .  .  (number)  bodies. 
Your  TRUE  bearing  from  me  is  .  .  : 

degrees  at.  .  .  hours. 

or 

Your    TRUE    bearing    (rom  .  .  . 

(name  andjor  call  lign)   was  .  .  . 

degrees  at  .  .  .  hours. 

or 
The  TRUE   bearing  of  .  .  .  (name 

andjor  call  tign)   from  .  .  .  (name 

andlor  call  tign)  was  .  .  .  degrees 

at  .  .  .  hours. 


Abbre- 
viation 


Question 


Answer  or  advice 


Your  position  according  to  the  bear- 
ings taken  by  the  direction-finding 
stations  which  I  control  was  .  .  . 
latitude  .  .  .  longitude  (or  other  in- 
dication of  potUion),  class  ...  at 
.  hours. 

I  am  going  to  send  two  dashes  of  ten 
seconds  each  (or  carrier)  followed 
by  my  caU  sign  (or  name)  (re- 
peated .  .  .  times)  on  .  .  .  kc/s 
(or  .Mc/s). 

or 

I  have  requested  .  .  .  (name  andlor 
call  lign)  to  send  two  dashes  of 
ten  seconds  each  (or  carrier)  fol- 
lowed by  his  caU  sign  (and/or 
name)  (repeated  .  .  .  times)  on 
.  .  .  kc/s  (Of  .Mc/s). 


QTH  What  Is  your  position  in  latitude 

and  longitude  (or  according  to  any 
other  indication)! 

QTI*  What  is  your  T RUE  course? 

QTJ*  What  Is  your  speed? 

(Requetti  the  tpeed  of  a  ihip  or  aircraft 

through  the  water  or  at  reipectively.) 

QTK*        What  is  the  speed  of  your  aircraft  in 

relation  to  the  surface  of  the  earth? 

QTL*         Whit  is  your  TRUE  heading? 
QTM*        What  is  your  MAGNETIC  head- 
ing? 
QTN         At  what  time  did  you  depart  from 

•  •  •  (pjoce)? 
QTO  Have  you  left  dock  (or  port)? 

or 
Are  you  airborne? 
QTP  Are  you  going  to  enter  dock  (or 

port)? 

or 

Are  you  going  to  alight  (or  land)? 
QTQ  Can  you  communicate  with  my  sta- 

tion by  means  of  the  International 
Code  of  Signals  (INTERCO? 

QT  R         What  Is  the  correct  time? 

QTS  Will  you  send  your  call  sign  (andjor 

name)  for  .  .  .  seconds? 
QTT 

QTU  What  are  the  hours  during  which 
your  station  Is  open? 

QTV  Shall  I  stand  guard  for  you  on  the 

frequency  of  .  .  .  kc/s  (or  Mc/s) 
(from  .  .  .  to  .  .  .  hours)? 

QTW*        What  is  the  condition  o(  survivors? 

QTX  Will  you  keep  your  station  open  for 

further  communication  with  me 
until  further  notice  (or  until  .  .  . 
hours)? 

QTY*  Are  you  proceeding  to  the  position 
of  Incident  and  1(  so  when  do  you 
expect  to  arrive? 

QTZ*         Are  you  continuing  the  search? 

QUA  Have  you  news  of .  .  .  (name  andlor 

call  iign)l 

QUB*  Can  you  give  me  in  the  foUowlng 
order  iniormation  concerning: 
the  direction  in  degrees  TRUE 
and  speed  of  the  surface  wind; 
visibiUty;  present  weather;  and 
amount,  type  and  height  of  base 
of  cloud  above  surface  elevation 
at .  .  .  (place  o/ofteerrofinn)? 

QUO  What  is  the  number  (or  other  indi- 

cation) of  the  last  message  you 
received  from  me  (or  from.  .  . 
(name  andjor  call  tign))! 

QUD  Have    you    received    the    urgency 

signal  sent  by  .  .  .  (name  andjor 
r(d<  lign)! 

QUE  Can  you  speak  In  .  .  .  (language), 

with  interpreter  if  necessary;  if 
so,  on  what  frequencies? 

QUF  Have    you    received    the    distress 

signal  sent  by  .  .  .  (name  andjor 
caU  lign)! 

QUH*  WUl  you  give  me  the  present  baro- 
metric pressure  at  sea  level? 

QUM  May  1  resume  normal  working? 

QUN         1.  IfJien  direded  <o  aa  rtollone; 

WiU  vessels  in  my  Immediate  vi- 
cinity ...  Of 
(in  the  vicinity  of  .  .  .  latitude 
.  .  .  longitude)  or 
(In     the     vicinity     of  .  .  .) 
please    indicate    their    position, 
TRUE  course  and  speed? 
2.  When  directed  to  a  tingle  itation: 
Please  indicate  your  position, 
TRUE  course  and  speed? 
QUO*      ShaU  I  search  for  .  .  . 

1.  aircraft 

2.  ship 

3.  survival  craft 

in   the   vicinity   of   .  .  .   latitude 
.  .  .  longitude  (or  according  to  any 
other  indication)! 
QUP*        WUl    you    Indicate    your    position 

by  .  .  . 

1.  searchlight 

2.  black  smoke  traU 

3.  pyrotechnic  UghU? 


.My  position  Is  .  .  .  latitude  .  .  .  lon- 
gitude (or  aecordfnff  to  anir  o<*ef 
iTidieotion). 

My  TRUE  course  Is  .  .  .  degrees. 

My  speed  Is  .  .  .  knots  (or  kilometres 
per  hour  or  .  .  .  statute  inlles  per 
nour) . 

(/ndlcote*  the  tpeed  of  a  ihip  or  aircraft 
through  the  water  or  air  retpectitiely .) 

The  speed  of  my  aircraft  In  relation 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  .  .  . 
knots  (or  .  .  .  kllometre.s  per  hour 
or  .  .  .  statute  mUes  per  hour). 

My  TRUE  heading  Is.  .  .degrees. 

My  MAGNETIC  heading  U  •  *  • 
degrees. 

I  departed  from  *  •  •  (place)  at  *  •  • 
hours. 

I  have  left  dock  (or  port). 

or 

I  am  airborne. 

I  am  going  to  enter  dock  (or  port). 

Of 

I  am  going  to  alight  (or  land). 

I  am  going  to  commuatcate  with  your 
station  by  means  of  the  Interna- 
tional Code  of  Signals  INTER- 
CO). 

The  correct  time  is  .  .  .  hours. 

I  wUl  send  my  call  sign  (and/or  name) 
for  .  .  .  seconds. 

The  Identmcatlon  signal  which  (ol- 
lows  is  superimposed  on  another 
transmission. 

My  station  is  open  from  .  .  .  to  .  .  . 
hours. 

Stand  guard  for  me  on  the  frequency 
of  .  .  .  kc/s  (or  .Mc/s)  (from  .  .  . 
to  .  .  .  hours). 

Survivors  are  in  .  .  .  condition  and 
urgently  need  ... 

I    will    keep   my   sUllon   open    for 
further  communicution  with  you 
until  further  notice  (or  until  .  . 
hours). 

I  am  proceeding  to  the  position  of 
Incident  and  exi)ect  to  arrive 
at .  .  .  hours  (on  .  .  .  date). 

I  am  continuing  the  search  lor  .  .  ; 
(aircraft,  ship,  survival  craft, 
survivors  or  wreckage). 

Here  Is  news  of  .  .  .   (name  and/or 

call  tign). 
Here  is  the  information  requested: 

'(The    unUi    uied    for    tpeed    and 
dittancei  thould  be  indicated). 


The  numlier  (or  other  indication) 
of  the  last  message  1  received 
from  you  (or  from.  .  .  inarm 
andjor  call  tign))  it.  .  . 

I  have  received  the  urgency  signal 
sent  by  ...  (name  and/or  call 
tign)  at  .  .  .  Iiour*. 

I  can  speak  in  ...  (language)  on 
.  .  .  kc/s  (or  Mc/s). 

I  have  received  the  <lislress  signal 

sent    by    .  .  .  (name    andjor    call 

lign)  at .  .  .  Iiours. 
The  present  barometric  pressure  at 

sea  level  is  .  .  .  (unitt). 
Normal  workinc  may  be  resumed. 
My    position,    TRUE    course    and 

speed  are  ... 


Please  search  fur  , 

1.  aircraft 

2.  ship 

3.  survival  craft 
In  the  vicinity  of .  .  .  latitude  .  .  . 
longitude  (or  according  to  any  other 
indication). 

My  position  is  Indicated  by  .  .  . 

1.  searchlight 

2.  black  smoke  traU 

3.  pyrotechnic  lights. 
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Abbr»- 
Tlatloc 


Qu««tlon 


Answer  or  advlee 


QUR*        Have  sarrlTon  .  .  . 

1.  reoeiTed  surrWai  equipment 

3.  been    picked    up    by    rescue 

veMel 
3.  been  reached  by  ground  reacue 

party? 
QUS*         Have    yoo    ilchted    surrivors    or 
wreckaceT  II  fo.  In  wbat  paatUon? 


Q  UT*        Is  podtlon  of  Inddaat  marked? 


QUU* 


QUW_ 


Shall  I  home  ship  or  aircraft  to  my 
poaitlonT 


An  yoa  In  tha  Mareb  arw  dtalcna- 
tad  at  .  .  .  i(t$Ht»Mar  or  latthtdt 

•~-    mUUmiltmU)f 
QU Y*        Is  poaitlon  o(  surrtval  craft  marked? 


Survivors  .  .  . 
1.  are   In    possession    of   tnrvlTal 

equipment  dropp«Hl  by  .  .  . 
3.  have  been  picked  up  by  reaeue 

veoal 
3.  have  been  reached  by  ground 

reaetie  party. 
Have  slght*d  .  .  . 
1.  survivors  in  water 
3.  survivon  on  rafts 
3.  wreckage 

in  position  .  .  .  latitude  .  .  .  lon- 
gitude   (or   according  to  anf  oUttr 
indication). 
Position    o(    incident     is     marked 

by  .  .  . 
1.  flame  or  smoke  Hoat 
3.  saa  marker 

3.  saa  marker  dye 

4.  .  .  .  (tpeeift  other  mvklHt). 
Home  ship  or  aircraft  .  .  . 

(iMmr  andior  caB  tifn)  .  .  . 

1.  to  your  position  by  Mnding  your 
oall  sign  and  lung  dashes  on 
.  .  .  kc/s  (or  Mcs) 

2.  by  sanding  on  .  .  .  kc's  {or  Mc/s) 
TRUE  track  to  reach  you. 

I  am  in  the  .  .  .  idetifnation)  saareb 
area. 

Position  of  survival  craft  was  marked 
at  .  .  .  bouis  by  .  .  . 

1.  flam*  or  smoke  float 

2.  *••  marker 

5.  sa«  marker  dye 

4.  .  .  .  («ped/y  oUrr  markint). 


B.  LIST  OF  SIGNALS  ACCORDING  TO  THE  NATURE  OF  QUESTIONS. 
ANSWER  OR  ADVICE 


QRA 

QRD 

QRB 
QTH 
QTN 

QOF 
QBI 

QBE 


What  Is  the  name  of  your  va 
statloo)? 


(or    The  name  of  my  vsaael  {or  tUtloa) 


Where  are  you  bound  lor  and  whara    I  am  tx>und  for 
are  you  from? 


from 


QRO 
QRP 
QSA 


QSB 


QRQ 
QRR 

QR3 

Q8D 


roamoN 

How  Car  approximately  are  you 
from  my  statioa? 

Wbat  la  your  poaiUon  In  latitude 
and  longitude  (or  according  (o  any 
(K*<r  MkiKion)? 

At  what  time  did  you  depart  from 

.  .  .  (pfan)r 

4UAUTT  or  SIONAU 

What  is  the  commercial  quality  of 
my  signals? 


How  is  the  tone  of  my  transmission? 


Wbat  la  the  intalUclblUty  of  my 
signals  {or  those  of  .   .   .    (« 
and/or  cafl  iit%))f 


nkSNOTH  or  aioNALt 

Shall  I  increase  transmitter  pawsrT 
Shall  I  decrease  transmitter  poarsrT 
Wbat  Is  the  strength  of  my  signals 

(or  tkott  tf  .  .  .  (namt  and/or  eatt 

iiin})r 


Are  my  signals  fMllngr 

■xmra 

Shall  I  send  lasterT 
Are  yoa  ready  (or  automatic  opera- 
tion? 
Shall  I  send  more  slowlyT 

Are  my  signals  mutilated? 


The  approximate  distance  between 
our  stations  is  .  .  .  nautical  miles 
(or  kilometres). 

My  poaitlon  is  .  .  .  latitude  .  .  .  longi- 
tude (or  aceorifhif  (o  onir  oUrr 
inditaUim). 

I  departed  from  .  .  .  (plaet)  at  .  .  . 
boun. 


The  quality  of  your  siguals  Is  .  .  . 
1.  not  eosnmarcial 
X  mnihially  oommerxdal 

0.  ooBflsercial. 

The  tone  o(  your  transmission  It .  .  . 

1.  good 

2.  variable 

3.  bad. 

The   inteUlglbUlty  of  yoar  signal 
(Of  those  of  .  .  .  (nasM  audi  or  catt 
tt0n))  is  .  .  . 
1.  bad 
3.  poor 

3.  fair 

4.  good 

5.  excellent. 


InersMs  tnnamltter  power. 
Dswsaas  transmitter  power. 
Tha  strencth   of  your   signals    (or 

thatt    of  .  .  .  {nam*    and/or    tall 

iltnn  Is  .  .  . 

1.  scarcely  perceptible 

3.  weak 

3.  (airly  good 

4.  good 

5.  very  good. 

Your  signals  are  fading. 


Abbre- 
viation 


Question 


Answer  or  advice 


Send  faster  (.  .  .  words  per  minute). 
I  am  ready  (or  automatic  operation. 

Send  at.  .  .  words  per  minute. 
Send  more  slowly  (.  .  .  words  par 

minute). 
Your  signals  are  mutilated. 


QR.M 


QRN 


QRO 

QRH 

QTS 


Q8N 
QSS 

QBV 

QSV 
QSW 
Q8X 

Q8Y 

QOA 

QOB 
QOC 

QOD 


QBL 


QRV 
QRX 

QRY 


QRZ 
QSC 
QSR 

QTQ 
QUE 


QTR 

QTU 


QRC 


Q8J 


INTERnSENCS 

1>  my  transmission  being  Interfered 
with? 


Are  you  troubled  by  statleT 


ADirSTMINT  or  nikQVBNCT 

Will  you  toll  me  my  exact  frequency 

(or  that  of  .  .  .)? 
Does  my  frequency  vary?  . 

Will  you  send  your  call  sign  (and/ 

or  name)  f or  .  .  .  seconds? 

CBOirE  or  VRtQCKSCT  AVD/OR 
CLASS  or  EMISSION 

Did  you  hear  me  {or  .  .  .  (name 
andior  call  lifn))  on  .  .  .  kc/s  (Of 
Mc/s)? 

What  working  frequency  will  you 
use? 


Shall  I  send  or  reply  on  this  fre- 
quency (or  on  ..  .  kc/s  {or  Mc/s)) 
(with  emisstons  of  class  .  .  .)? 

Shall  I  send  a  series  of  V's  (or  signs) 
(or  adjustment  on  this  frequency 
(Of  .  .  .  kc/s  (or  Mc/s))? 

WUl  you  send  on  this  frequency  (or 
on  .  .  .  kc/s  (or  Me/s))  (with  emis- 
sions of  class  .  .  . )? 

Will  you  listen  to  .  .  .  (name  andior 
eaa*itn{$))  on  .  .  .  ke/k  (or  Mc/s)? 

CKANOB  or  RBQUCNCT 

Shall  I  change  to  transmission  on 
another  frequency? 

ESTABUSHINO  COMMU>nCAT10N' 

Can  yoa  communicate  by  radlo- 
telegraphy  (SOO  kc/s)? 

Can  you  communicate  by  radio- 
telephony  (2  183  kc/s)? 

Can  you  communicate  by  radio- 
telephony  (channel  16-frequency 
1M.80  Mc/s)? 

Can  you  communicate  with  roe 
in  .  .  . 

0.  Dutch  S.  Italian 

1.  English  6.  Japanese 

2.  Frwieh  7.  Norwe«Un 

3.  German         8.  Russian 

4.  Greek  9.  Spanish? 
.\re  you  busy? 


.\re  you  ready? 

When  will  you  call  me  again? 

What  Is  ray  turn? 
(Rtlattt  to  communication) 

Who  Is  calling  me? 

Are  you  a  low  trafBc  ship  station? 

($tt  Article  St,  Section  v) 
Shall  I  repmt  the  call  on  the  calling 
frequency? 

Can  you  communicate  with  my 
station  by  means  of  the  Interna- 
Uonal  Code  of  Signals  (INTER- 
CO)? 

Can  yoa  speak  In  .  .  .  ilanfuaot), 
with  Interpnter  II  necessary;  if  so. 
on  wbat  fiwquaaataaT 

I 

TIME 

What  Is  the  correct  time? 
What  are  the  hours  during  which 
your  station  Is  open? 


Your   transmission    Is   being   inter- 
fered with.  .  . 
1.  nil 
.'.  slightly 

3.  moderately 

4.  severely 

i.  extremely. 
I  am  troubled  by  static  .  .  . 
1.  nU 
3.  sUgbUy 

3.  moderately 

4.  severely 

b.  extremely. 


Your  exact  frequency  (Of  that  of.  .  .) 

U  .  .  .  kc/s  (or  Mc/s). 
Your  frequency  varies. 
I   will  send   my   call  sign   (and/or 

name)  for  .  .  .  seconds. 


I  did  hear  yon  (or  .  .  .  (name  andior 
call  rign))  on  .  .  .  kc/s  (Of  Mc/s). 

I  will  use  the  working  frequency  .  .  . 

kc/s  (Of  Mc/s)  (in  Ike  kiik  frequency 

band*  nonnaUf  only  Ikt  taet  tkrit 

ligurei    of  tke   frequency    need    lie 

Visen). 
Send  or  reply  on  this  frequency  'or 

on  .  .  .  kc/s  (Of  Mc/s))  (witlieniLs- 

slonsofelaas  .  .  .). 
Send  a  series  of  V's  (or  signs)  Ut 

udjustment  on  this  frequency    ur 

...  kc/s  (Of  Mc/s)). 
I  am  going  to  send  on  this  frequency 

(Of  on  .  .  .  kc/s  (Of  Mc/s))   (with 

emissions  nf  class  .  .  . ) . 
I  am  listening  to  .  .  .  (rumt  andior 

call  tignd))  on  .  .  .  kc/s  {or  Mc/s). 


Change  to  transmission  on  another 
frequency  (Of  on .  .  .kc/j(of  Mc/s)). 


I  can  communicate  by  radio- 
telegraphy  (500  kc/s). 

I  can  communicate  by  radloteleph 
ony  (3  182  kc/s). 

I  can  communicate  by  rsdlotelepli- 
ony  (channel  I6-(requency  196.h0 
Mc/s). 

I  can  communicate  with  you  in  .  .  . 

0.  Dutch  5.  Italian 

1.  English  6.  Japanese 

2.  French  7.  Norwegian 

3.  German  8.  Russian 

4.  Greek  U.  Spanish. 

I  am  busy  (or  I  am  busy  with  .  .  . 

(nam*  andior  call  tifn)).  Please  <lo 

not  interfere. 
I  am  ready. 
I  will  call  you  again  at  .  .  .  hours 

(on  .  .  .  kc/s  (or  Mc/s)). 
Your  turn  is  Number  ...  (or  accord- 

int  to  aitr  other  indication).  (Relatei 

to  eommunieation) 
You  are  being  called  by  .  .  .  (on  .  .  . 

kc/s  (or  Men)). 
I  am  a  low  traffic  ship  station. 

Repeat  your  call  on  the  calling 
frequency;  did  not  hear  you  "r 
have  interference). 

I  am  going  to  communicate  witb 
your  station  by  means  of  the 
International  Code  of  Signals 
(INTERCO). 

I  can  speak  in  .  .  .  (lanfiiate)  on  .  .  . 
kc/s  (or  Me/s). 


The  correct  time  is  .  .  .  hours. 
My  station  Is  open  from  ...  to 
hours. 


Abbre- 
viation 


By  what  private  enterprise  (or  State 
Adminwtration)  are  the  a«eounts 
lor  charges  lor  your  station  settled? 

What  is  the  charge  to  be  collected 
to  .  .  .  Including  your  internal 
charge? 


The  aoooants  (Or  cbarges  of  my 
station  are  settled  by  the  private 
enterprise  ...  (or  State  Aamlnis- 
tratlon). 

The  charge  to  be  collected  to  .  .  . 
including  my  internal  charge  is .  . . 
(rancs. 


QRW 

Q80 

QSP 
QSQ 

QUA 
QUC 


yoo 

QOH 

QOI 
QRJ 

QRU 
QSG 

Q3I 


QSE 


QSL 
IjSM 


QSZ 
yTA 
QTB 

QTC 
QTV 

QTX 


QRB 

QRF 
QSH 


UTI* 
QTJ* 


QTK* 


QTL* 
QTM* 

QTN 

QTO 

QTP 
QDN 


ABBREVIATIONS  AVAILABLE  FOR  THE  MARITIME  MOBILE  SERVICE-Contlnued 
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Question 


Answer  or  advice 


TRANSIT 

Shall  I  Inform  .  .  .  that  you  are 
calling  him  on  .  .  .  kc/s  (or 
Mc/s)? 

Can  you  communicate  with  .  .  . 
(nam*  andfor  call  »(ffn)  direct  (or 
by  relay)? 

Will  you  relay  to  .  •  .  (nam*  and/or 
call  tign)  free  of  charge? 

Have  you  a  doctor  on  board  {or 
Is  .  .  .  {nam*  of  perton)  on 
board)?  ,  ^, 

Have  you  news  of .  .  .  (nanu  andior 
caUiirn)1 

What  is  the  number  (or  other  indi- 
cation) of  the  last  message  you 
received  from  me  {or  from  .  .  . 
{name  andfor  call  (i#n))? 

EXCHANGE  Or  OORBCSPOVDENCE 

How  many  tapes  have  you  to  send? . . 
Shall  I  send  a  phasing  signal  for  .  .  . 

seconds? 
Shall  I  send  my  tape? 
How    many    radiotelephone    calls 

have  you  to  book? 
Hat*  you  anything  for  me? 
BbaU   I   send  .  .  .  telegrams  at   a 

time? 


Can  you  hear  me  between  your 
^nals  and  if  so  may  I  break  in 
on  your  transmission? 

Can  you  acknowledge  receipt? 

Shall  I  repeat  the  last  telegram 
which  I  sent  you  (or  some  pre- 
vious telegram)? 

Shall  I  send  each  word  or  group 
more  than  once? 

Shall  I  cancel  telegram  {or  message) 
number  .  .  .? 

Do  you  agree  vrith  my  counting  of 
words? 


Please  inform  .   .   .   that  I  am  calling 
him  on  .  .  .  kc/s  (or  Mc/s). 

I  can  communicate  with  .  .  .   (name 

andior  call  $ign)  direct  (or  by  relay 

through  .   .   .). 
I   will   relay   to  .   .   .   (name  andior 

call  ilgn)  free  of  charge. 
I  have  a  doctor  on  board  {or  .  .  . 

{name  of  perion)    Is  on  board). 

Here  Is  news  of  .  .  .  {name  andior 

call  tifn). 
The   number    (or    otker    indication) 

If    the    last    message    I    received 

from    you    (or    from    .  .  .  (name 

andjor  call  tifn))  it  .  .  . 


I  have  .  .  .  tapes  to  send. 
Send  a  phasing  signal  for  .  . 


.  seconds. 


How  many  telegrams  have  you  to 
send? 

Shall  I  stand  guard  (or  you  on  the 
frequency  of  .  .  .  kc/s  (or  Mc/s) 
(from  .  .  .  to  .  .  .  hours)? 

Will  you  keep  your  station  open  for 
farther  communication  with  me 
until  further  notice  (or  until  .  .  . 
hours)? 

UOTEUKNT 

What  Is  vour  estimated  time  of 
arrival  "at  ...  (or  over  .  .  .) 
(place)! 

Are  you  returning  to  .  .  .  (place)! 

Are  you  able  to  home  with  your 
direction-finding  equipment? 

What  is  your  TRUE  course? 
What  is  your  speed? 


{Requetti  the  ipeed  of  a  skip  or  air- 
craft tkrouqk  tke  water  or  air 
retpeeiivelv.) 

What  is  the  speed  of  your  aircraft 
In  relation  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth? 


What  is  yoar  TRUE  heading? 
What  Is  your  MAGNETIC  heading? 

At  what  time  did  yoa  depart  from 

.  .  .  {place)! 
Have  you  left  dock  (or  port)? 

Of 

Are  you  alrl)orne? 

Are  you  going  to  enter  dock  {or 
port? 

or 

Are  you  going  to  alight  (or  land)? 

1.  When  directed  to  all  ttatioru: 
Will  vessels  in  my  immediate 
vicinity  ...  or 

(in  the  vicinity  of  .  .  .  latitude 
.  .  .  longitude)  or 

(in  the  vicinity  of  .  .  .) 
please    indicate    their    position. 
TRUE  course  and  speed? 

3.  When  directed  to  a  linqle  ttation: 
Please  indicate  your  position, 
TRUE  course  and  speed? 


Send  your  tape. 

I  liave  .  .  .  radiotelephone  calls  to 

book. 
I  have  nothing  for  you. 
Send  .  .  .  telegrams  at  a  time. 

I  tiave  been  unable  to  break  in  on 

your  transmission. 

or 
Will  you  Inform  .  .  .  {name  nndlor 

call  «j<m)  that  I  have  been  unable 

to  break  In  on  his  transmission 

(on  .  .  .  kc/s  {or  Mc/s)). 
I  can  hear  you  between  my  signals; 

break  In  on  my  transmission. 

I  am  acknowledging  receipt. 
Repeat    the    last    telegram    which 

you  sent  me  (or  telegram(3)  num- 

ber(s)  .  .  .  ). 
Send    each    word    or    group    twice 

(or  .  .  .  times). 
Cancel  telegram  (or  message)  ntim- 

ber  .  .  . 
I  do  not  agree  with  your  counting 

of  words;  I  will  repeat  the  first 

letter  or  digit   of  each  word  or 

group. 
I   have  .  .  .  telegrams   for   you   {or 

for  .  .  .  (name  and/or  aUl  iign)). 
Stand   guard   for   me   on    the   fre- 
quency of .  .  .  kc/s  (or  .Mc/s)  (from 

.  .  .  to  .  .  .  hours) . 
I   will   keep  my   station   open   for 

further  communication  with  you 

until  further  notice  (or  until  .  .  . 

hours). 


My  estimated  time  of  arrival  at .  .' 
{or  over  .  .  .)  (place)  is  .  .  .  hours. 

I  am  returning  to  .  .  .  (ptau). 

Return  to  .  .  .  (place). 

1  am  able  to  liome  with  my  direc- 
tion-finding equipment  (on  .  .  . 
(name  andior  call  tiqn)). 

My  TRUE  course  is  .  .  .  degrees. 

My  speed  is  .  .  .  knots  (or  .  .  kilo- 
metres per  hour  or  .  .  .  statute 
miles  per  hour) . 

(Indicate*  the  ipeed  of  a  thlp  or  air- 
craft tkrougk  tke  water  or  air 
retpeetively.) 

The  speed  of  my  aircraft  In  rela- 
tion to  the  surface  of  the  earth 
is  .  .  .  knots  {or  .  .  .  kilometres 
per  hour  or  .  .  .  statute  miles  per 
hour). 

My  TRUE  heading  is  .  .  .  degrees. 

My   MAGNETIC    heading   la  .  .  . 


Abbre- 
viation 


I  departed  from  .  .  .  (place)  at  .  .  . 

hours. 
I  have  left  dock  (or  port) . 

or 
I  am  airborne. 
I  am  going  to  enter  dock  (or  port). 

or 
I  am  going  to  alight  (or  land). 
My    position,    TRUE    course    and 
speed  are  .  .  . 


Question 


Answer  or  advice 


METEOROLOOT 

QUE'  Can  you  give  me  in  the  following 
order  information  concerning:  the 
direction  in  degrees  TRUE  and 
speed  of  the  surface  wind;  visi- 
bility; present  weather;  and 
amount,  type  and  height  of  base 
of  cloud  atiove  surface  elevation 
at  .  .  .  (ptau  of  obterration)! 

QUH*  Will  you  give  me  the  present  baro- 
metric pressure  at  sea  level? 

RADIO  DIRECTION-nNMNO 

QTE  What  Is  my  TRUE  bearing  from 

you? 

or 
What  ismy  TRUE  bearing  from*  •• 
(name  andior  caU  tign)! 

or 
What  is  the  TRUE  bearing  of  *  *  • 
{name  andior  call  lign)  from  *  •  * 
(name  andfor  call  lign)! 

QTF  Win  you  give  me  my  position  ac- 

cording to  tlie  bearings  taken  by 
the  direction-finding  stations 
which  you  control? 


QTQ  Will  you  send  two  dashes  of  ten 
seconds  each  (or  carrier)  followed 
by  your  call  sign  (or  name) 
(repeated  .  .  .  times)  (on  .  .  .  kc/s 
(or  .Mc/s))? 

or 
Will  your  request  .  .  .  (name  andior 
call  *ign)  to  send  two  dashes  of 
ten  seconds  each  (or  carrier) 
followed  by  his  call  sign  (and/or 
name)  (repeated  . . .  times)  on  . .  . 
kc/»  (or  Mc/«)? 

8C3FEN8ION  Of  WORK 

QRT  Shall  I  stop  sending? 

QUM         May  I  resume  normal  working? 

SArETT 

QOE  Have  you  received  the  safetv  signal 

sent  by.  .  .  (nom*  andfor  call 
lign)! 

CROENCT 

QUD  Have  you  received  the  urgency 
signal  sent  by.  .  .  (nanx  andfor 
culiign)! 

DISTRESS 

QO  J  WIU  you  listen  on  .  .  .  kc/s  {or  -Mc/s) 

for  signals  of  emergency  |x>sition- 
indicating  radlobeacons? 

QOE  Have  you  received  the  signals  of  an 

emergency  position-indicating 
radiot>eaoon  on . .  .kc/s  (or  .Mc/s)? 

QUF  Have  you  received  the  distress  signal 

sent  by...  (name  andior  caU  lign)! 

QUM         May  I  resume  normal  working? 

SEARCH  AND  RESCUE 

QBE*         What  is  the  estimated  drift  of   the 

survival  craft? 
QSF*         Have  you  effected  rescue? 


QTD*        What  has  the  rescue  vessel  or  rescue 
aircraft  recovered? 


QTW*        What  Is  the  condition  of  survivors? 

QTY*  Are  you  proceeding  to  the  position 
of  incident  and  if  so  when  do  you 
expect  to  arrive? 

QTZ'         Are  you  continuing  the  search? 


QTJN  1.  When  directed  to  all  itatioru: 

Will    vessels   in   my    immediate 
vicinity  ...  or 

(in  the  vicinity  of  .  .  .  latitude 
.  .  .  longitude)  or 

(in  the  vicinity  of  .  .  .) 
please    indicate    their    position, 
TRUE  coarse  and  speed? 
3.  When  directed  to  a  tingle  ttation: 
Please    indicate    your    position, 
TRUE  course  and  speed? 


Here  is  the  information  requested 

{The  unite  uted  for  ipeed  and  dit- 
tanui  ikoiM  be  iidic<Ued). 


The  present  barometric  pressure  at 
sea  level  is  .  .  .  (unitt). 


Your  TRUE  bearing  from  me  is  •  •  • 
degrees  at  •  •  •  hours. 

or 

Your  T  RUE  bearing  from  ••  '{name 
andior  call  ilgn)  was  •  •  *  degrees 
at  •  •  •  hours. 

or 

The  TRUE  bearing  of  *  *  *  (nam* 
andior  call  tign)  from  '  •  •  (»io7n« 
andfor  call  tign)  was  •  *  *  degrees 
at  •  •  •  hours. 

Your  position  according  to  the 
ijearlngs  taken  by  the  direction- 
finding  stations  which  I  control 
was  .  .  .  latitude  .  .  .  longitude 
(or  otker  indioation  of  potilUm), 
class  .  .  .  at  .  .  .  hours. 

I  am  going  to  send  two  dashes  of  ten 
seconds  each  (or  carrli>r)  followed 
by  my  call  sign  (or  name)  (re- 
peated .  .  .  times)  (on  .  .  .  kc/s 
(or  Mc/s)). 

or 

I  have  requested  .  .  .  (nam*  andfor 
call  tign)  to  send  two  dashes  of 
ten  seconds  each  (or  carrier) 
followed  by  his  call  sign  (and/or) 
name)  (repeated  .  .  .  times)  on  .  . . 
kc/»  (or  .Mc/s). 


Stop  sending. 

Normal  working  may  be  resumed. 


I  have  received  the  safety  signal 
sent  by.  .  .  (name  andfor  call 
»i»n). 


I  have  received  the  urgency  signal 
sent  by.  .  .  (nam<  andfor  caU 
tign)  at.  .  .  hours. 


I  am  listening  on  .  .  .  kc/s  (or  Mc/s) 
for  signals  of  emergency  position- 
indicating  radlobeacons. 

I  have  received  the  signals  of  an 
emergency  position-indicating 
radiobeacoii  on  .  .  .  kc/s  (or  Mc/s). 

I  have  received  the  distress  signal 
sent  by  .  .  .  (name  andfor  call 
tign)  at  .  .  .  hours. 

Normal  working  may  be  resumed. 


The  estimated  drift  of  the  survival 
craft  is  .  .  .  (figurei  and  unit*). 

I  have  effected  rescue  and  am  pro- 
ceeding to  .  .  .  base  (with  .  .  .  per- 
sons Injured  requiring  ambulance) . 

.  .  .  (iderntificttlion)  has  recovered  .  .  . 
1. .  .  .  (number)  survivors 

2.  wreckage 

3.  .  .  .  (number)  bodies. 
Survivors  are  in  .  .  .  condition  and 

urgently  need  .  .  . 
I  am  proceeding  to  the  position  of 

Incioent    and    expect    to    arrive 

at  .  .  .  hours  (on  .  .  .  date) . 
I  am  continuing  the  search  for  .  .  . 

(aircraft,     ship,     survival     craft, 

survivors  or  wreckage). 
My    position,    TRUE    course    and 

speed  are  .  .  . 


CXIV- 
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B.  U8T  OF  SIGNALS  ACCOBDINO  TO  THE  NATOIUD  OF  QUBSTIONS.  AN8WBR  OR   ADVICE— Contloned 


Abbr«Tl«tloa 
or  Signal 


D«flnltk>n 


■■iBCH  AMD  Bi«cu>— continued 


QUO*        Sb«ll  I  SMreh  for  .  .  . 

1.  aircraft 

X  ship 

8.  anrylTal  craft 

In   the  TlelnltT   of  .  .  .  latitude 

.  .  .  loosltude  (or  aetoriint  to  anf 

iMUT  indieat>im)'t 
QUP*        Will   you    Indicate    yaur    poaltion 

by  .  .  . 

1.  searehUgbt 

3.  black  arooke  trail 

S.  pyrotachnic  UchtsT 
QUB*        Have  survivors  .  .  . 

1.  received  survival  equipment 

2.  been  picked  up  by  reecue  vessel 

3.  been  reached  by  ground  rescue 
party? 

QUS*       .  Have    you    sighted    survivors    or 
wreckageT  If  so.  In  what  poeltionT 


^T*  •  "Is  position  o(  Incident  marked? 


« 

QUW» 
QUY* 

QTT 


Shall  I  home  ship  or  aircraft  to  my 
position? 


Are  you  In  the  search  area  desig- 
nated as  .  .  .  (lUtitnotor  or  iatUuat 
and  Umtitttdt)t 

Is  position  of  survival  craft  marked? 


IDKNTinCATION 


Please  search  for  .  .  . 

1.  aircraft 

2.  ship 

8.  surVlval  craft 

in    the    vicinity    of  .  .  .  latitude 
.  .  .  kmgltude  (or  accord  inf  to  any 
oUcr  HUIeotton). 
My  position  is  Indicated  by  .  .  . 

1.  aearohllgbt 

2.  bia«k  smoke  trail 
S.  pyfotaehnlc  llgbu. 

Survivore  .  .  . 

1.  are  in  possession  of  survival 
equipment  dropped  by  .  .  . 

2.  have  been  picked  up  by  rescue 
vessel 

3.  have  been  reached  by  ground 
rescue  party. 

Have  sighted  .  .  . 

1.  survivors  In  water 

2.  survivors  on  rafts 

3.  wreckage 

In  position  .  .  .  latitude  .  .  .  lon- 
gitude   (or   ocrordHHT  to  any   otAcr 
indication). 
Position  of  Incident  is  marked  by  . . . 

1.  flame  or  smoke  float 

2.  sea  marker 

3.  sea  marker  dye 

4.  .  .  .  ($p*eify  other  morkint). 
Home  ship  or  uircraJt  .  .  . 

(name  andlor  call  tifn)  .  .  . 

1.  to  your  posttk>n  by  sending  your 
call  sign  and  long  dashes  on 
.  .  .  kc/s  {.or  Mc/s) 

2.  by  sending  on  .  .  .  kc/s  (or  Mc/s) 
TRUE  track  to  reach  you. 

I  am  in  the  .  .  .  (ittitnatUm)  search 
area. 

Position  of  survival  craft  was  marked 
at  .  .  .  hours  by  .  .  . 

1.  flame  or  smoke  float 

2.  sea  marker 

3.  sea  marker  dye 

4.  .  .  .  (tpteifv  othtT  martin;). 

The  identification  signal  which 
follows  is  superimposed  on  another 
transmission. 


Abbreviation 
or  Signal 


Drflnltloo 


SECTION  II.  MISCELLANEOCS  ABBREVIATIONS  AND  SIGNALS 


Abbreviation 
or  Signal 


Definition 


AA All  after  .  .  .  (uied  aftrr  a  quettian  mark  in  radtoUUtrapky  or  a/ter  RQ 

m  radioUUpkonf  (in  cate  of  lantttoft  diffimUitt)  or  after  RPT,  to 

remtett  a  repftUion) . 
AB. All  oetore  .  .  .  {ustd  after  a  fuertion  mark  in  radioleUirapki  of  afitr 

R<i  im  radioUUpkoni  (Hi  cow  of  lanfuate  difficuUlei)  or  after  RPT, 

to  rtfuttt  a  repetition). 
ADS Addnss  (lued  after  a  jitation  mark  fn  radioUUfrapkf  or  after  RQ  in 

ra^MdcpAony   (Hi  com  of  lanfwtt  diffleuUiet)  or  after  RPT,  to 

Ttfuett  s  rcjKtitton). 

AR End  o(  transmission. 

A8_ Waiting  period. 

BK Signal  used  to  Interrupt  a  transmission  In  progress. 


BN All  between.  .  .  and.  .  .  (utedafteratuutimmtrktnraHottUfTapki 

or  after  RQ  in  radloulepkont  «n  cate  of  tanfufe  difflciMei)  or  after 
RPT.  to  rtquetl  a  repetition). 

BQ A  reply  to  an  Ry. 

BT Signal  to  mark  the  separation  between  different  parts  of  the  same 

Iransroiaslon. 

C Yes  or  "The  signlAeanoe  o(  the  previous  group  should  be  read  In  the 

afflrmatl  ve" . 

CFM Conflrm  (or  I  oonflrra). 

CL I  am  closing  my  station. 

COL Collate  (or  I  collate). 

CORRBC-         Cancel  my  last  word  or  group.  The  correct  word  or  group  follows 
TION.  (u*ed  m  radioUtepkant,  tpoken  at  KOR-RKK  SHIS'). 

CP General  call  to  two  or  more  specified  stations  (tee  ArtieUSt). 

CQ Osneral  call  to  all  stations. 

CS Call  sign  (uted  to  refuett  a  caU  «i<m). 

DE "from.  .  ."  {uted  to  precede  tke  name  or  other  IdentifleatUm  of  the  caUinf 

(tation). 

DF Your  bearing  at  .  .  .  hours  was  .  .  .  degress,  in  the  doubtful  sector 

of  this  itaaon,  with  a  possible  error  of .  .  .  degress. 

DO Beartnc  doubtful.  Ask  for  another  bearing  later  (or  at  ..  .  hours). 

E East  (Cardinal  point)  (»«  .Vo.  1400). 

ETA Estimated  time  of  arrival. 

INTERCO International  Code  of  Signals  groups  follow  (uted  m  radioteUpkony, 

ipoken  at  IN-TER-CO). 

g.. Invitation  to  transmit. 

KA Starting  signal. 

KT8 Nautical  miles  per  hour  (Knott). 

MIN .Vilnute  (or  Minutes). 

M8G Prefii  indicating  amsssage  to  or  from  the  master  of  a  ship  conoemlDg 

Us  operation  or  navigation. 

N North  (Cardinal  point)  (see  A'o.  1400). 

NIL I  have  nothing  to  send  to  you. 

NO No  (.Vfjo/iw). 

NW Now. 

NX Notice  to  Mariners  (or  Notice  to  Mariners  follows). 

OK We  agree  (or  It  is  correct). 

OL Ocean  Letter. 

P Prefli  Indicating  a  private  radiotelegram. 

PBL Preamble  (uted  after  a  quettion  mark  in  radiotelegnpht  or  after  RQ  in 

radiotelephone  (in  ro^e  of  lartfuaf*  diflicuUiet)  or  after  RPT,  to  re- 
iltutta  repetition). 

P8E Please. 

R Received. 

REF Reference  to  ...  (or  Refer  to  .  .  .  ). 

RPT Repeat  (or  I  repeat)  (or  Repeat  .  .  .  ). 

RQ Indication  of  a  request. 

S South  (Cardinal  point)  (tee  No.  1400). 

8IG Signature  (tited  after  a  guettion  mark  in  radioteletraphti  or  after  RQ 

in  radiotelephoni  (in  cau  of  lantuaft  difficuUiet)  or  after  RPT,  to 
reguett  a  repetition). 

SLT Radiomarltlme  Letter. 

SVC Prefix  Indicating  a  service  telegram. 

SYS Refer  to  your  service  telegram. 

TFC._ Traffic. 

TR Used  by  a  land  station  to  request  the  position  and  next  port  of  call 

of  a  mobile  station  (tee  .S'ot.  1083  and  1314);  used  also  as  a  prefix  to 
the  reply. 

TU  Thank  you. 

TXT Text  (ated  after  a  quettion  mark  in  radiateUtraphy  or  after  RQ  M  radio- 

telepkont  (in  cojc  of  langiuige  difficuUiet)  or  after  RPT,  to  reguett  a 
repetition). 

Va End  of  work. 

W West  (Cardinal  point)  (tee  So.  llfiO). 

WA Word  after  .  .  .  (uud  after  a  gueetion  mark  in  radioleUgraphy  or  after 

RQ  in  radiotelephony  (in  cate  of  lanquofe  difficuUiet)  or  after  RpT, 

to  rtquett  a  repetition). 
WB Word  before  .  .  .  (uted  after  a  quettion  mark  in  radiotelefrapht  or  after, 

RQ  in  radioteUpkony  (in  cate  of  languafe  difficuUiet)  or  after  RpT 

to  reguett  a  repetition). 

WD Word(s)  or  Group(s). 

WX Weather  report  (or  Weather  report  follows). 

XQ Prefix  used  to  indicate  the  transmission  of  a  service  note. 

YZ. The  words  which  ibllow  are  in  plain  language. 


StI*:  W^rD  need  in  radictelegrsphy  a  bar  over  the  letters  composing  a  signal  denotes  that  tbe  letters  are  to  be  sent  as  one  signal. 


AifNXX  28.  Rkvision  or  Appkkoiz  16  to  thx 

BaDIO    RnT7I.ATIONS 

Appendix  16  to  the  Radio  Regxilatlona  BhAll 
be  amended  u  follows: 
MOD 

AFPBNUIl  15.  TABL.K  OF  rKSQTTKNCm  TO  BX  ITBB) 
BT  SHIP  RADICITK.XORAPH  STATIONS  IN  THX 
BLAKDS  BC'IWUN  «  AlTD  27.5  MC/S  AIXOCATSD 
BXCLiraiVBLT  TO  THX  MAXITQCX  MOBILX  SKBVICX 

(See  Article  32) 


In  the  Table: 

(a)  the  assignable  frequencies  In  a  given 
band  for  each  usage  are : 

Indicated  by  the  lowest  and  highest  fre- 
quency, In  heavy  type,  assigned  In  that  band; 

Regularly  spaced,  the  number  of  assigna- 
ble frequencies  and  the  spacing  In  kc/s  being 
Indicated  In  italics; 

(t>)  the  vertical  arrows  indicate  the  har- 
monic relationship  between  the  frequencies 
assigned  In  the  different  bands. 
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Antax  29.  R«vi«ON  or  Appendix  18  to  th» 
Radio  Rsguuations 

Appendix  16  to  the  Radio  Regulations  shall 
be  amended  a«  follows: 

MOD 

APPKXOIZ    16    PHONBTIC    ALPHABBT    AND    nOUWK 
CODC 

(S««  Articles  33  and  36) 
1.  When  It  Is  necessary  to  spell  out  call 
signs,  service  abbreviations  and  words,  the 
following  letter  spelling  table  shall  b«  \ised: 


Flifure  or 
mark  to  b« 
transmitted 


Code  wwd  to 
b«  used 


Spoken  as  i 


Letter  to  be 
transmitted 


Word  to 
be  used 


Spoken  as ' 


A Alt* Af,  KAH 

B Bravo BRAH  VOU 

C Charlie CHAR  LEE  or  SHAR 

LER 

D Detta DBttTAH 

E Echo RCK  OH 

r Foxtrot FOKS  TROT 

O .-...  OoU QOLF 

H Hotel HOH  TKLL 

I India /.V  DEE  Afl 

3 JoUett JEW  LEE  ETT 

K KUo KEY  LOH 

L Lima LEE  MAH 

M MUce MIKE 

N.;. .-.-..  November..  NO  \ EM  HER 


O...-. ^i-... 

P 

Q 

R.... 

8 

T 

U.... 


Tanco.... 
UnlMrm. 


Oscar OSS  CAll 

Papa. PAH  P.iH 

Quebec KEH  BECK 

Honuo ROW  ME  OH 

Sierra SEE  AIR  RAII 

Tanco TASa  GO 

YOU  NEE  FORM  or 
00  NEE  FORM 

V Victor VJK  T\H 

W Whiskey....  WISS  KEY 

X X-ray ECKS  RAY 

Y Yankee YANO  KEY 

Z Zulu ZOO  LOO 


■  The  syllables  to  be  emphasix(>d  are  italicized. 

2.  When  It  Is  necessary  to  spell  out  figures 
or  marks,  the  following  table  shall  be  used: 


FIjureor 
mark  to  be 
transmitted 


Code  word  to 
be  used 


Spoken  as ' 


0 NAD.VZERO....  NAH-DAH-ZAY- 

Ron 

1 UNAONK OO-NAH-WIIV 

3 BISSOTWO BEES-3on-TOO 

TERRATHREE.  TAY-RAH-TREE 

KARTEKOUR   .  KAR-TAY  POWER 

PANTAFIVE....   PANTAHFIVE 

SO.XISIX SOK-SEE  SIX 

8ETTE3EVEN..  SAYTAY-SEVEN 

8 OKTOEUIHT...  OK-TOH-AIT 

» NOVENINE NO-VAY-NINER 


Decimal         DECIMAL DAY-8EE-MAL 

point. 
Full  stop  ..  STOP STOP 

>  Bach  syllable  should  be  equally  emphasized. 

3.  However,  stations  of  the  same  country, 
when  communicating  between  themselves, 
may  use  any  other  table  recognized  by  their 
administration. 

ANNXX.  30. RXVISION  OP  APPXNDIX    17  TO  THE 

Radio  Rxoulations 
Appendix  17  to  the  Radio  Regulations  shall 
be  amended  as  follows: 
MOD 

APPBNDIX  IT. — CBANNXUNO  OP  THK  MAUTIin 
MOBTLK  BADIOTKLKPHONB  BANDS  BKTWXXN 
4    000  AND   33    000  KC/S 

(See  Article  35) 

1.  Channelling  arrangements  for  the  fre- 
quencies to  be  used  by  coast  and  ship  sta- 
tions In  the  bands  allocated  to  the  maritime 
mobile  radiotelephone  service  are  Indicated 
In  three  sections  as  follows: 

Section  A — Table  of  double  sideband  trans- 
mitting frequencies  for  duplex  (two-fre- 
quency) operation  (In  kc/s). 

Section  B — Table  of  single  sideband  trans- 
mitting frequencies  for  duplex  (two- fre- 
quency) operation  (In  kc/s). 

Section  C — Table  of  single  sideband  trans- 
mitting frequencies  for  simplex  (single-fre- 
quency)   operation   (In  kc/s). 

2.  The  technical  characteristics  for  single 
sideband  transmitters  are  specified  in  Appen- 
dix 17A. 

3.  One  or  more  series  of  frequencies  from 
Sections  A  or  B  (with  the  exception  of  those 
frequencies  of  Section  B  mentioned  in  para- 
graph 5  below)  are  assigned  to  each  coast 
station,  which  uses  these  frequencies  asso- 
ciated, as  far  as  possible.  In  pairs:  each  pair 
comprises  a  transmitting  and  a  receiving  fre- 
quency. The  series  shall  be  selected  with  due 
regard  to  the  areas  served  and  so  as  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  harmful  Interference 
between  the  services  of  different  coast  sta- 
tions. 

4.  The  frequencies  in  Section  C  are  pro- 
vided for  world-wide  common  use  by  ships 
of  all  categories,  according  to  traffic  require- 
ments, for  ship  transmissions  to  coast  sta- 
tions and  for  Intershlp  communication.  They 
are  also  authorised  for  world-wide  common 


use  for  transmissions  by  coast  stations  (sim- 
plex operation)  provided  the  peak  envelope 
power  does  not  exceed  I  kW. 

6.  (a)  The  following  series  of  frequencies 
In  Section  B  are  allocated  for  calling  pur- 
poses: 

Series  No.  24  In  the  4  Mc/s  and  8  Mc/a 
b&nd; 

Series  No.  2  In  the  6  Mc/s  band; 

Series  No.  22  In  the  12,  16  and  22  Me/s 
bands. 

The  remaining  frequencies  In  Sections  A, 
B  and  0  are  working  frequencies. 

(b)  Use  of  the  double  sideband  calling 
frequencies  8  269,  12  403  J>,  16  533.5  and  22 
074  kc/s  should,  as  far  as  possible,  cease  by 
1  March  1970  to  permit  the  use  of  the  new 
single  sideband  channels.  In  any  event,  the 
use  of  these  frequencies  for  double  sideband 
calling  shall  cease  by  1  January  1978. 

6.  Stations  utilising  double  sideband  emis- 
sions shall  operate  only  on  the  frequencies 
In  Section  A  subject  to  No.  1351A  and  on 
the  frequencies  mentioned  In  paragraph  5 
(b)  above. 

7.  (a)  Stations  using  single  sideband  emls- 
slons  shall  operate  only  on  the  carrier  fre- 
quencies shown  in  Sections  B  and  C  In 
conformity  with  the  technical  characteris- 
tics specified  in  Appendix  17A.  The  upper 
sideband  mode  shall  always  be  employed. 

(b)  Stations  emplojrlng  the  single  side- 
band mode  shall  use  only  class  A3A  and  A3J 
emissions.  However,  administration  should 
endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  restrict  to 
class  A3J  emissions,  the  use  of  the  Series 
No.  1  frequencies  from  Section  B.  Until  1 
January  1978  class  ASH  emissions  (in  ac- 
cordance with  No.  1351A)  are  permitted  only 
on  those  carrier  frequencies  shown  in  Section 
B  which  are  coincident  with,  or  within  100 
c/s  of,  the  frequencies  shown  In  Section  A. 
However,  on  the  calling  frequencies  for  coast 
stations  class  ASH  emissions  may  be  used  un- 
til 1  January  1978. 

8.  During  the  transition  period  (see  Reso- 
lution No.  MAR  13)  assignments  to  stations 
using  Independent  sideband  emissions  shall 
be  considered  to  ba  In  accordance  with  the 
Table  in  Section  A  If  the  necessary  band- 
width does  not  extend  beyond  the  uppter  or 
lower  limits  of  the  bandwidth  provided  for 
double  sideband  emissions. 

9.  If  an  administration  authorizes  the  use 
of  frequencies  other  than  those  Indicated  In 
Sections  A,  B,  and  C,  Its  radiotelephone  serv- 
ice shall  not  cause  harmful  interference  to 
radiotelephone  stations  of  the  maritime  mo- 
bile service  which  use  frequencies  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  Tables. 


SECTION  A. -TABLE  OF  DOUBLE  SIDEBAND  TRANSMIHING  FREQUENCIES  FOR  DUPLEX  (2-FREQUENCY)  OPERATION  (IN  KC/S) 


SeritsNo. 


1. 
2. 
3.. 
«.. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8.. 
9. 
10. 
11 


4  Mc/s  band 

8  Mc/s  band 

12  Mc/s  band 

16  Mc/s  band 

22  Mc/s  band 

Coast  station 
frequency 

Ship  station 
Iraquency 

Coast  station 
trequency 

Ship  station 
frequency 

Coast  station 
frequency 

Ship  station 
frequency 

Coast  station 
frequency 

Ship  station 
frequency 

Coast  station 
frequency 

Ship  station 
frequency 

4  364-7 
4  3710 

4  066-1 
4  072-4 
4  078-8 
4  08S-2 
4  091-6 
4  0980 
4  104-4 
4  ilO-8 
4  117-2 
4  123-6 
4  129  9 

8  732-1 
8  738-4 
8  744-8 
8  751  2 
8  757  6 
8  764-0 
8  770-4 
8  776-8 
8  783-2 
8  789  6 
8  7960 

8  198-1 
8  204-4 
8  210-8 
8  217-2 
8  223-6 
8  230-0 
8  236-4 
8  242  8 
8  249  2 
8  255  6 
8  261  9 

13  112-5 
13  119-5 
13  126  5 
13  133-5 
13  140-5 
13  147-5 
13  154.5 
13  161-5 
13  168-5 
13  175-5 

12  333-5 
12  340-5 
12  347-5 
12  354-5 
12  361-5 
12  368-5 
12  375-5 
12  382-5 
12  389-5 
12  396-S 

17  258-5 
17  265-5 
17  272-5 
17  279  5 
17  286-5 
17  293-5 
17  300  5 
17  307-5 
17  314-5 
17  321-5 

16  463S 

16  470-5 
16  477-5 
16  484-5 
16  491-5 
16  498-5 
16  505-5 
16  512-5 
16  519-5 
16  526-5 

22  629-0 
22  636-0 
22  643-0 
22  650-0 
22  657-0 
22  664-0 
22  671-0 
22  678- 0 
22  685-0 
22  692  0 

22  003-5 
22  010-5 

4  377-4 

22  017-5 

4  383  8 

22  024-5 

4  390-2 

22  031-5 

4  396-6 

22  038-5 

4  403- 0 

22  045.  5 

4  409  4 

22  052-5 

4  415-8 

22  059-5 

4  422-2 

22  066-5 

4  428  6 
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SECTION  B.— TABLE  OF  SINGLE  SIDEBAND  TRANSMITTING 

FREQUENCIES   FOR  DUPLEX  (TWO-FREQUENCY)  OPERA. 

TION  (IN  KC/S) 

14  Mc/s  Band! 


SsristNo. 


Coast  stations 


Ship  stations 


SECTION  B.— TABLE  OF  SINGLE  SIDEBAND  TRANSMiniNG 
FREQUENCIES  FOR  DUPLEX  (TWO-FREQUENCY)  OPERA- 
TION (IN  KC/S)— Continued 

8  MC/S  BAND— Continued 
[4  Me/s  Band] 


SECTION  B.— TABLE  OF  SINGLE  SIDEBAND  TRANSMIHINQ 
FREQUENCIES  FOR  DUPLEX  (TWO-FREQUENCY)  OPERA- 
TION (IN  KC/S>— Continued 

16  MC/S  BAND— Continued 
[4  Mc/t  Band] 


Carrier     Assiined     Carrier     Assi(ned 
Irwiuency  Iraquency  Iraquency  frequency 


Series  No. 


Coast  stations 


Ship  stations 


Series  No. 


Coast  stations 


Ship  stations 


1 4  361  6 

2 4  364  7 

3 4  367  8 

4 4  371-0 

5 4  374-2 

6 4  377  4 

7 4  380-6 

8 4  383  8 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 


4  3870 
4  390-2 
4  393-4 
4  396-6 
4  399-8 


14 4  403-0 

15 4  406-2 

16 4  409-4 

17 4  412  6 

18 4  415  8 


4  419  0 
4  422-2 
4  425-4 
4  428-6 
4  431-8 

24;:;;:;:::::...  4  4j4-9» 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


363  0 
366' 1 
369-2 
372-4 
375-6 
378  8 
382-0 
3852 
388-4 
391-6 
394-8 
398' 0 
401-2 
404-4 
407-6 
410-8 
4  414-0 
4  417-2 
420-4 
423  6 
426-8 
430' 0 
433-2 
436-3* 


4  0630 
4  066-1 
4  069-2 


072-4 
075-6 
078' 8 
0820 
065' 2 
088' 4 
0916 
094-8 
098-0 
101-2 
104-4 
107-6 
UO'8 
114-0 
117-2 
120-4 
123-6 
126  8 
130-0 
133-2 
136-3' 


4  064-4 
4  067-5 
4  070-6 
4  073-8 
4  0770 


Carrier     Assigned      Carrier      Assigned 
frequency  frequency  frequency  frequency 


Carrier     Assigned      Carrier     Assigned 
frequency  frequency  frequency  frequency 


080  2 
083  4 
086-6 
089  8 
093' 0 
096-2 
099  4 
102-6 
105' 8 
1090 
112-2 
115-4 
118-6 
121-8 
125-0 
128-2 
131-4 
134-6 
137-7' 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


8  789-6 
8  792-8 
8  796' 0 
8  799-2 
8  802-4* 
8  805-6 
8  808-8 
8  812-0 


8.791-0 
8  794-2 
8  797-4 
8  800-6 
8  803-8* 
8  807-0 
8  810-2 
8  813-4 


8  255-6 
8  258-8 
8  262-0 
8  265-2 
8  268-4* 
8  271-6 
8  274'8 
8  278' 0 


12  MC/S  BAND 


6  MC/S  BAND 

1 

2 

3 

6  515-4      6  516-8 

6  518-6*    6  520-0* 

6  521-8     6  523-2 

6  200-8 
6  204' 0* 
6  207-2 

6  202-2 

I  6  205-4* 

6  208-6 

8  MC/S  BAND 

1.. 

2.. 
3.. 
4.. 
5.. 

6.. 

7.. 
8.. 
9.. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


8  729-0 
8  732-1 
8  735-2 
8  738-4 
8  741-6 
8  744-8 
8  748-0 
8  751-2 
8  754-4 
8  757-6 
8  760-8 
8.764-0 
8  767-2 
8  770-4 
8  773-6 
8  776-8 
8.780-0 
8  783-2 
8  7a6-4 


8  730-4 
8  733-5 
8  736-6 
8  739-8 
8  7430 
8  746-2 
8  749-4 
8  752-6 
8  755-8 
8.7590 
8  762-2 
8  765-4 
8  768-6 
8  771-8 
8  7750 
8  778-2 
8  781-4 
8  784-6 
8  787-8 


8  195  0 
8  198-1 
8  201-2 
8  204-4 
8  207-6 
8  210-8 
8  214-0 
8  217-2 
8  220-4 
8  223-6 
8  226-8 
8  230-0 
8  233-2 
8  236.4 
8  239-6 
8.242-8 
8  246-0 
8  249-2 
8  252-4 


8  194-4 
8  199-5 
8  202-6 
8  205-8 
8  209-0 
8  212-2 
8  215-4 
8  218-6 
8  221-8 
8  255-0 
8  228-2 
8  231-4 
8  234-6 
8  237-8 
8  241-0 
8  244-2 
8  247-4 
8  250-6 
8  253-8 


1... 
2... 
3... 
4... 

5... 
6... 
7... 
8... 
9... 
10.. 

n.. 

12.. 
13.. 
14.. 
15., 
16., 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


13  109-0 

13  112-5 

13  116- 

13  119- 

13  123 

13  126' 

13  130 

13  133 

.  13  137 

.  13  140 

.  13  144-0 

.  13  147-5 

.  13  151- 

.  13  154- 

.  13  158' 

.  13  161 

.  13  165' 

.  13  168- 

.  13  172- 

.  13  175' 

.  13  179 

.  13  182 

.  13  186 

.  13  189 

.  13  193 

.  13  196 


13  110-4 
13  113-9 
13  117-4 
13  120-9 
13  124'4 
13  127'9 
13  131'4 
13  134'9 
13  138' 4 
13  1419 
13  145'4 
13  148-9 
13  152-4 
13  155-9 
13  159-4 
13  162'9 
13  166-4 
13  169-9 
13  173-4 
13  176-9 
13  180-4 
13  183'9' 
13  187-4 
13  190-9 
13  194-4 
13  197-9 


12  330- 0 
12  333-5 
12  3370 
12  340' 5 
12  344' 0 
12  347-5 
12  351-0 
12  354-5 
12  358- 
12  361- 
12  365- 
12  368- 
12  372' 
1?  375' 
12  379 
12  382' 
12  386 
12  389' 
12  393' 
12  396- 
12  400 
'  12  403 
12  407 
12  410 
12  414 
12  417 


294 
298 
301- 
305 
308 
312 
315 
319 
322 
326 


329  9 


333 
336 
340 
343 
347  4 
350  9 
354-4 
357-9 


16  498- 
16  502- 
16  505- 
16  509 
16  512- 
16  516- 
16  519- 
16  523- 
16  526' 
16  530' 
•16  533' 
16  537' 
16  540' 
16  544 
16  547 
16  551 
16  554 
16  558 
16  561 


16  499  9 
16  503' 4 
16  506  9 
16  510-4 
16  513  9 
16  517-4 
16  520  9 
16  524-4 
16  527-9 
16  53tM 
•16  534-9 
16  538'4 
16  5419 
16  545'4 
16  548-9 
16  552-4 
16  555-9 
16  559-4 
16  562-9 


16  MC  S  BAND 


1.. 
2.. 
3.. 
4.. 

5.. 
6.. 
7.. 
8.. 
9.. 
10. 
11. 


17  255- 
17  258- 
17  262- 
17  265- 
17  269- 
17  272- 
17  276- 
17  279- 
17  283 
17  286< 
17  290 


17  256-4 
17  259-9 
17  263-4 
17  266-9 
17  270' 4 
17  273-9 
17  277-4 
17  280-9 
17  284-4 
17  287-9 
17  291-4 


16  460-0 
16  463-5 
16  467- 0 
16  470-5 
16  474-0 
16  477-5 
16  481-0 
16  484-5 
16  488' 0 
16  491-5 
16  495-0 


12 17  293-5 

.,57.0        13 17  2970 

2?!i.S        14 17  300-5 

llf^i       15 17  304-0 

5  ilii       16 17  307-5 

I  5?S'|,      17 17  3110 

S?5?.g        18 17  314-5 

I  III  ?        19 17  318-0 

mii       20 17  321-5 

*  2"*       21 17  325-0 

22 '17  328-5 

23 17  3320 

24 17  335-5 

25 17  339-0 

,2 -,,1.1       26 17  342-5 

,'5  ^^15       27 17  346-0 

5  ^ij?        28 17  349-5 

;  ^i?  a       29 1'  353-0 

11  l\ll       30 17  356-5 

12  348-9  

12  352-4  22  MC/S  BAND 

12  355-9  

li:i  2:::::::::::::::i62l:o 

17   7AQ.Q  3.  . ...,__. .-_-_-ZZ  632*3 

ll^H        4 22  6360 

12  376'9         5........... 22  639'3 

12  380-4        6. ...... .....22  d43*0 

17  7M  0        /,.._....... 22  640*9 

,  «7.1        8 22  650-0 

[iml       9 "653-5 

0394.4        10 22  657-0 

2  39?.?  U 22  660-5 

I2  401-4  12 22  664-0 

19  Ani.Q*  13 — 22  667-5 

12  408-4  "^« 22  671-0 

2  in  9  15 22  674-5 

2  4  5.4  16 22  678-0 

2  4  8-9  17 22  681-5 

''  ""  '  18 22  6850 

19 22  688-5 

20 22  692  0 

21 22  695  5 

16  461-4  22 22  699  0« 

6  464-9  23 22  702-5 

6  468-4  24 22  706-0 

6  471-9  25 22  709  5 

6  475-4  26 22  7130 

16  478-9  27 22  716-5 

16  482-4  • • 

16  485-9  'The  frequencies  followed  by  an  asterisit  are  calling  fra- 

16  489-4  quencies  (see  Nos.  1352  and  1352A). 

16  492-9  I  For  the  conditions  of  use  of  frequencies  4  136-3  and  6  204-0 

16  496'  4  kc/s,  see  Nos.  13528  and  1353  respectively. 


22  626' 
22  630 
22  633 
22  637' 
22  640' 
22  644' 
22  647' 
22  651' 
22  654-9 
22  658-4 
22  661-9 
22  665'4 
22. 668' 9 
22  672-4 
22  675-9 
22  679-4 
22  682-9 
22  686-4 
22  689  9 
22  693-4 
22  696-9 
22  700  4« 
22  703  9 
22  707  4 
22  710-9 
22  714  4 
22  717  9 


22  000- 0 
22  003  5 
22  007' 0 
22  0105 
22  0140 
22  017 
22  021 
22  024' 
22  028' 
22  031 
22  035' 
22.038' 
22  042 
22  045' 
22  049  0 
22  052 '5 
22  056' 0 
22  059  5 
22  063' 0 
22  066' 5 
22  070' 0 
22  073'5' 
22  077  n 
22  080-5 
22  084- 0 
22  087-5 
22  091-0 


22  001-4 
22  004-9 
22  008-4 
22  011-9 
22  015-4 
22  018-9 
22  022-4 
22  025-9 
22  029-4 
22  032-9 
22  036-4 
22  039' 9 
22  043-4 
22  046-9 
22  050-4 
22  053-9 
22  057-4 
22  060-9 


22  064- 
22  067- 
22  071- 
22  074 -' 
22  078' 
22  081- 
22  085-4 
22  088-9 
22  092-4 


SECTION  C.-TABLE  OF  SINGLE  SIDEBAND  TRANSMITTING  FREQUENCIES  FOR  SIMPLEX  (SINGLE-FREQUENCY)  OPERATION  (IN  KC/S) 


4  Mc/s  Band 


6  Mc/s  Band 


8  Mc/s  Band 


12  Mc/s  Band 


16  Mc/s  Band 


22  Mc/s  Band 


Carrier 
frequency 


Assigned 
frequency 


Carrier 
frequency 


Assigned 
frequency 


Carrier^ 
frequ«glf 


Assigned 
frequency 


Carrier 
frequency 


Assigned 
frequency 


Carrier 
frequency 


Assigned 
frequency 


4  139-5 


4  140-9 


6  210-4 
6  213-5 


6  211-8 
6  214-9 


8  281-2 
8  284-4 


8  282-6 
8  285  8 


12  421-0 
12  424-5 
12  428-0 


12  422.4 
12  425-9 
12  429-4 


16  565-0 
16  568-5 
16  572  0 


16  566-4 
16  569  9 
16  573-4 


Carrier 
frequency 

22  094-5 
22  098-0 
'  22  101-5 
22  105-0 
22  108-5 


Assigned 
frequency 


22  095-9 
22  099-4 
22  102-9 
22  106-4 
22  109-9 


Annex  31.  ADomoN  of  a  New  Appendix  (Ap- 
pendix 17A)   TO  THE  Radio  Regulations 
The  following  new  Appendix  shall  be  added 

to  the  Radio  Regulations  after  Appendix  17: 
ADD 

appendix  17 a.  technical  chaeacteristics  of 

SINGLE  sideband  TRANSMITTERS  USED  IN  THE 
MARITIME  MOBILE  SERVICE  FOR  RADIOTELEPH- 
ONT  IN  THE  BANDS  BETWEEN  I  605  AND  4  000 
KC/S    AND    BETVIHEEN    4  000    AND    23  000    KC/S 

1.  Classes  of  emission: 

(o)  for  class  A3A  emissions  the  power  of 
the  carrier  shall  be  16  ±2  db  below  the  peak 
envelope  power; 

(b)  for  class  A3  J  emissions  the  power  of 
the  carrier  shall  be  at  least  40  db  below  the 
peak  envelope  power. 


2.  Coast  and  ship  stations  shall  vise  only 
the  upper  sideband. 

3.  The  transmitter  audio-frequency  band 
shall  be  350  to  2  700  c/s,  with  a  permitted 
amplitude  variation  of  6  db. 

4.  The  carrier  frequencies  shall  be  main- 
tained within  the  following  tolerances: 

(a)  coast  stations:  ±20  c/s; 

(6)  ship  stations:  ±100  c/s;  the  short- 
term  limits  (of  the  order  of  15  minutes)  shall 
be  ±40  c/s. 

5.  The  unwanted  frequency  modulation  of 
the  carrier  shall  be  suflaclently  low  to  prevent 
harmful  distortion. 

6.  When  class  A3H,  A3A  or  A3J  emissions 
are  used,  the  power  of  any  unwanted  emis- 
sion supplied  to  the  antenna  transmission 


she 


line  on  any  dlscr"ete  frequency  shall,  when 
the  transmitter  Is  driven  to  full  peak  en- 
velope power,  De  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Separation  A  in  kc/s  be- 
tween the  frequency  of    Minimum  attenuation  be- 
the   unwanted   emission     low  peak  envelope  power 
and    the    assigned    fre- 
quency ' 


l-8<A<4-8 
4-8<A<8-0 
80<A 


1  28  db 

I  3Sdb 

43  db,  without  etceedlng 
the  power  of  50  milliwatts 


>  The  assigned  frequency  Is  1  400  c/s  higher  than  th« 
carrier  frequency  (see  No.  446A). 
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Trazumltten  ualng  reduced  carrier  or  aup- 
preosed  curler  emlBslon  may,  as  far  aa  apu- 
rtoua  emisBlons  are  conoemed.  be  tested  for 
compliance  wltb  this  regulation  by  mecou 
of  a  two-tone  audio  input  slg:nal  wltb  a  fre- 
quency sepikratlon  between  the  tones  such 
that  ail  Intermodulatlon  products  occur  at 
frequencies  at  least  1.6  kc/s  removed  from 
the  assigned  frequency. 

Anmxx  83.  RsnsxoN  OP  Appkkdiz  18  to  thx 
Radio  RzotrLATioHa 

Appendix  18  to  the  Radio  Regulations  shall 
be  amended  as  follows : 

MOD 


APmrVIZ  IS.  TABLK  or  TKANSMTrmVO  rtCEQUXN- 
CIXS  FOB  THX  BAND  1SS-1T4  UC/B  FO*  SAOIO- 
TSLKPHONT  Uf  THX  tNTXkMATIONAL  MAUTTMX 
MOBILX    aXXVICX     (Sn    no.    2ST    and    AXnCLX 

3S) 

Note  1 :  For  assistance  In  understanding  the 
Table,  see  notee  (a)  to  (j)  below. 

Note  2:  Channlee  01  to  28,  except  IS  and  17, 
correspond  to  the  channels  of  Appendix  18  to 
the  Radio  Regulations,  Oeneva,  19&0,  and 
channels  IS,  17  and  00  to  88  represent  the 
additional  channels  available  for  assignment 
by  administrations  In  the  future  In  this  fre- 
quency band  (see  Resolution  No.  MAR  14) . 

Note  3:  Channel  designators  SO  to  88  were 
chosen  for  the  additional  channels  In  order 
to  separate  them  clearly  from  the  original 
channels. 


Cbannal 
d«alfnaton 

Trammlttlnc  trtqasodta 
(Me*) 

Intsrshlp 

Port  operatloot 

Public  corres- 
pondenos 

Ship  stations    CViast  staUoaa 

atngto 
(nqocnoy 

Two 
frsqaenoy 

01 

166-026 

luoaoif) 

1.16075 

156  100 

156-126 

166-ia0</) 

16e-175(/ 

156-300 

156-236 

156  250 

166-376 

166-300(<) 

li«-336 

166-380 

i6a-r5 

166-400 

160-636 

160-650 

160-675        -. 

180-700 

180-726 

160-760 

160- n5 

160-800 

180-826        . 

iaO-S80 

160-876 

®  - 
160-926 
160-960 

17 
10 
23 

8 
20 

9 
18 
11 
22 

8 
31 

26 

g 

61 

19 

03 

10 

63 

22 

Oi 

g 

•         •   - 

24 

04     -            •-- 

7 

64 

20 

06 

13 

86 

21 

06 

66 

19 

7 

21 

07 

11 

87 
06 

156-376 

10 

(9 

10  . 

88 

166-436 
166-460 

166-475 
156-500 
166-525 

156  426 
156-480 
166- 478 
166-800 

J76  Mc/S  0} 
CALLINC 
175  Mc/S  U) 

0  . 

8  . 

11  . 

9  . 
..... 

7  . 
®- 
..... 

U. 

1: 

14  . 

)  AN 

U  . 

09 

6 
9 

1 

a 

m 

10 

70 

11 

166-660 
186- 575 
166-600 
166-636 

156-560 
156-676        . 
166-600 

71 

13 

72 

7 
4 
8 

13 

73 

166-660 
16e-«76 
lM-700 
16t-73S 
18I-780 

166-660 

166-676 

156-700 

156-726 

156-750 

Ouard-band 

156-800 

Oaard-band 

:66-8«0 

14 

ID  SAFETY 

s' 

12 

4 

14 
® 
16 

6 

16 

74 

160(0 
76 

12 
156-7625-156-71 

156-8126-156-81 
13 
11 

M 
TV 

IM-m 

17tf)(0 

ix-aao 

166-876 

18 

ISt-WO 
166928 
156-960 
156-975 
167- 000 
157- 025 

157-050 

157-075 
167-100 
157-125 

157' ISO 

167- 175 

157-200 
157-225 
167-250 
167-276 
167-300 
167-325 
157-360 
157-376 
157-400 
157-425 

161-600 
161-526 
161  580 
181-575 
161-800 
161-826 
156-060(/) 

israso 

161-676 
161-700 
161  726 
156  150(/) 

or 
161-750 
156  176{/) 

or 
181-776 
161-800 
161-825 
181880 
161-876 
Idl  900 
181-925 
161-980 
181-976 
161000 
161-025 

7S 

19 

79 

20 

80 

21 

81 

22 

82 

26 

23 

5 

n 

16 

24 

4 

84 

24 

13 

25 

® 
17 

85 

26 

® 
16 

86 

27 

§ 

87 

28 

6 

88(«) 

18 

NOTES  REFEKRINO  TO  THE  TjiBLE 

(a)  Tbe  figures  In  tbe  column  headed  "Intsrshlp"  Indicate  the  normal  sequence  in  which  channeb  should  be  taken 
Into  use  by  mobile  stations. 

(ft)  The  flgures  In  tbe  columns  headed  "Port  Operations"  and  "Public  Correspondence"  Indicate  the  normal 
sequence  In  which  channeU  should  be  taken  into  use  by  each  coast  station.  Ilowever,  In  some  cases.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  omit  channels  in  order  to  avoid  harmful  Interference  between  the  services  of  neighboring  coast  stations. 

(c)  Administrations  should,  as  far  as  possible,  arrange  that  ship  stations  Stted  with  the  channels  corresponding 
to  the  figures  In  a  circle  can  obtain  a  reasonably  adequate  use  of  available  services. 

(d)  On  channels  16  and  17,  the  maximum  frequency  deviation  shall  be  limited  to  ±  5  kc/s.  Until  Jan.  I  1963,  the 
effective  radiated  power  of  ship  stations  must  not  exceed  1  watt. 

le)  During  Ice  seasons,  ship  stations  shall  avoid  harmful  Interference  to  communications  on  156-300  Mc/s  (channel 
06)  between  loebreakan  and  assisted  ships. 

CO  In  France  and  In  Belgium,  the  frequencies  156-060, 156-  ISO  and  156- 175  Me/s  are  used  as  ship  station  frequencies 
In  channels  01,  OS,  and  88,  respectively,  and  as  coast  station  frequencies  in  channels  21,  23.  and  83,  respectively,  when 
the  latter  are  used  In  the  special  samlduplex  public  correspondence  systems  employed  with  1  .Mc/s  separation  between 
transmit  and  receive  frequencies. 

(f )  Cbannala  80  and  88  can  be  used  subject  to  special  agnemsnts  between  Interested  and  aflected  administrations. 

(I)  The  frequencies  in  this  table  may  also  be  used  for  radiotelephone  communications  on  Inland  waterways  In 
acoordanoe  with  tbs  conditions  specified  In  No.  287. 

(0  Channels  15  and  17  may  also  be  used  for  internal  operational  oommunicatlonj  on  board  ships,  provided  the 
efleotlve  radiated  power  does  not  exceed  0- 1  W,  and  subject  to  tbe  national  regulations  of  the  administration  oon- 
camed  when  these  channels  are  used  In  its  territorial  waters. 

(J)  This  guard-band  wlU  apply  after  Jan.  1,  1983  (see  No.  1363.1). 


Annxx  33.  RxvisioN  or  Appkndix  19  to  tri 
Raoio  Rboxtu^tions 

Appendix  19  to  tbe  Radio  Regulations  shall 
be  amended  as  follows: 
MOD 

APPENDIX  19  TXCHNICAL  CHAXACTKRISnCS 
FOB  TKANBlCrrTBBS  AND  BBCXIVKBS  UBKD  IN 
THX  MABmiCX  MOBILB  SXBVICB  IN  TBB  166- 
174     MC/B    BAND 

(See  Articles  28  and  36,  Appendix  18  and 
Resolution  No.  MAR  14) 
Section  A.  Transmitters  and  receivers  using 
SO  kc/a-sptuHng  between  euljacent  channels 

1.  Only  frequency  modulation  wltb  a  pre- 
emphasls  of  6  db/octave  (phase  modulation) 
shtjl  be  used. 

a.  The  frequency  deviation  corresponding 
to  100%  modulation  shall  approach  16  kc/s 
aa  nearly  as  practicable.  In  no  event  shall 
the  frequency  deviation  exceed  ±  16  kc/s. 
However.  It  Is  recognized  that,  under  certain 
oondltlons,  the  percentage  of  modulation 
may  be  decreased  to  avoid  adjacent  channel 
interference. 

3.  When  transmitting  on  any  of  the  fre- 
quencies designated  In  the  Table  In  Ap- 
pendix 18.  the  emission  of  each  station  shall 
be  vertically  polarized  at  the  soiirce. 

4.  The  audio-frequency  band  shall  be 
limited  to  3  000  c/8. 

Section  B.  Transmitters  and  receivers  using 
25  kc/s-spacing  between  adjacent  channels 

1.  Only  frequency  modulation  with  a  pre- 
emphasls  of  6  db/octave  (phase  modulation) 
shall   be   used. 

2.  The  frequency  deviation  corresponding 
to  100%  modulation  shall  approach  6  kc/s  as 
nearly  as  practicable.  In  no  event  shall  the 
frequency  deviation  exceed  ±  5  kc/s. 

3.  The  frequency  tolerance  for  coast  and 
ship  stations  shall  not  exceed  10  parts  In  10*. 

4.  When  transmitting  on  any  of  the  fre- 
quencies designated  In  the  Table  in  Appendix 
18,  tbe  emission  of  each  station  shall  be  ver- 
tically polarized  at  the  source. 

5.  The  audio-frequency  band  shall  be 
limited  to  3,000  c/s. 

6.  It  shall  be  possible  to  reduce,  readily, 
tbe  effective  radiated  p>ower  of  s  ship  station 
to  1  watt  or  less. 

Annex  34.  Revision  or  Appendix  20  to  the 
Radio  Rbcttla-fionb 

Appendix  20  to  the  Radio  Regulations  shall 
be  amended  as  follows : 

appendix  20.  ATTTOMATIC  RECEIVINO  EQITIPtCXNT 
FOR  RAOIOTELECXAPH  AND  RAOIOTZLXPHONE 
ALARM    SIGNALS 

(See  Section  vm  of  Article  36) 

1.  The  automatic  devices  Intended  for  tbe 
reception  of  the  radiotelegraph  alarm  signal 
shall  fulfill  the  following  conditions: 

MOD — (a)  The  equipment  shall  respond 
to  the  alarm  signal  transmitted  by  the  tele- 
graphic emissions  of  at  least  class  A3  and 
A2H  (see  No.  1094A). 


Annex  36.  AoomoN  or  a  New  Appendix  (Ap- 
pendix 20A)  TO  THE  Radio  Regitlations 

The  f oUovrlng  new  Appendix  shall  be  added 
to  the  Radio  Regulations  after  Appendix  20: 

ADD 

appendix  20A.  technical  characteristics  of 

EMERGENCT  POSITION-INDICATINO  RADIOBEA- 
CON8  OPERATINO  ON  THE  CARRIER  FRXQtntNCT 
a    183    KC/S 

(See   Section   VIIIA  of   Article  36) 

Emergency  position-Indicating  radlobea- 
cons  shall  fulfill  the  following  conditions : 

(o)  The  power  radiated  by  low- power  ra- 
dlobeacons  (Type  L)  shall  be  of  a  value  nec- 
essary to  produce  at  a  distance  of  30  nautical 
miles  at  sea  level  a  field  strength  equal  to 
or  less  than  10  microvolts  per  metre,  wltb 
an  Initial  field  strength  of  at  least  2.6  mi- 
crovolts per  metre. 

(b)  The  power  radiated  by  blgb-power 
radlobeacona  (Type  H)  shall  be  of  a  value 
necessary   to   produce  at   a   distance   of   30 
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nautical  miles  at  sea  level  a  field  strength 
greater  than  10  microvolts  per  metre. 

(c)  After  a  period  of  48  hours'  conUnuous 
operation  the  radiated  power  shall  not  be 
less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  Initial  power. 

(d)  The  radlobeacona  shall  be  capable  of 
class  Aa  or  A2H  emissions,  with  a  depth  of 
modulation  between  30  and  90  per  cent. 

(e)  The  audio-frequency  tolerance  of 
emissions  used  for  emergency  position-Indi- 
cating radlobeacons  (Nos.  1476B  and  1476C) 

are: 

±20  c/8  for  the  frequency  of  1  300  c/s 
±36  c/s  for  the  frequency  of  2  200  c/s 
(/)   Equipment  shall  be  designed  to  com- 
ply with  relevant  C.C.I.R.  recommendations. 

Annex  36.  ADornoN  or  a  New  Appendix  (Ap- 
pendix 20B)  to  the  Radio  REorLATioNS 
The    following    new    Appendix    shall    be 
added  to  the  Radio  Regulations  after  Ap- 
pendix 20A: 
ADD 

appendix     20B.    NARHOW-BANO    DIRECT-PRINTING 
TELEGRAPH    EQtJIPlCENT 

(See  Articles  28  and  20) 

The  equipment  for  narrow-band  direct- 
printing  telegraph  systems  in  the  maritime 
mobile  service  shall  fulfill  the  following 
oondltlons : 

(o)  The  equipment  shall  accept  signals 
conforming  to  International  Telegraph  Al- 
phabet Code  No.  2  at  a  modulation  rate  of 


60  bauds  and  shall  provide  similar  signals 
at  Its  output  for  extension  to  tbe  public 
telegraph  network. 

(b)  The  modulation  rate  over  the  radio 
path  shall  not  exceed  100  bauds. 

(c)  Class  PI  emissions  shall  be  used  with 
a  total  frequency  shift  of  170  c/s. 

Annex    37.    Addttion    or    a    New    Appendix 
(Appendix  20C)  to  the  Radio  Regulations 

The  following  new  Appendix  shall  be  added 
to  the  Radio  Regulations  after  Appendix 
20B: 

ADD 
appendix  20C.  selective  calling  system  for 

USE  in  the  international  MARfTlME  MOBILE 
SERVICE 

(See  Articles  19,  28A,  29  and  33  and  Ap- 
pendix 9)  ^  ji 

1.  Where  there  is  a  need  to  fulfill  Immedi- 
ate requirements  for  selective  calling,  the 
system  to  be  used  shall  have  the  following 
characteristics: 

1.1  the  selective  call  signal  shall  consist 
of  five  figures  representing  the  code  number 
assigned  to  a  ship  for  selective  calling; 

1.2  tbe  audio-frequency  signal  applied  to 
the  input  of  the  coast  station  transmitter 
shall  consist  of  consecutive  audio-frequency 
pulses  conforming  to  the  following: 

1  2.1  the  audio  frequencies  used  to  Identify 
the  figures  of  the  code  number  assigned  to 
a  ship  shall  conform  to  the  following  series: 


Figure 


0  Figure 

repetition 


Audiofrequency  (C/s)..      1124       1197       1275       1358       1446       1540       1640       1747       1860       1981 


2110 


For  example,  the  series  of  audio-frequency 
pulses  corr°spondlng  to  the  selective  caU 
13133  would  be  1134-1197-1124-1375-3110 
c/s,  and  the  series  corresponding  to  the  code 
number  22222  would  be  1197-2110-1197- 
2110-1197  c/s; 

1.3.3  If  the  series  of  numbers  repres'nted 
by  the  use  of  only  two  frequencies,  chosen 
from  those  In  paragraph  1.2.1,  are  reserved 
for  calling  predetermined  groups  of  ships, 
then  100  different  groups  of  numbers  are 
available  for  allocation,  according  to  the 
needs  of  administrations; 

1.23  the  waveforms  of  the  audio-frequency 
generators  shall  be  substantially  sinusoidal, 
not  exceeding  3%  total  harmonic  dUtortlon; 

1.3.4  the  audio-frequency  pulses  shall  be 
transmitted  sequentially; 

1.2.6  the  difference  between  the  maxlmimi 
amplitude  of  any  audio-frequency  pulses 
shall  not  exceed  1  db; 

1.3.6  the  duration  of  each  audio- frequency 
pulse,  measured  between  the  haU-ampUtude 
points,  shall  be  100  ms  h;  10  ms; 


1.3.7  the  time  Interval  between  consecu- 
tive pulses,  measured  between  tbe  half- 
amplitude  points,  shall  be  3  ms  ±  2  ms; 

1.3  8  the  rise  and  the  decay  time  of  each 
audio-frequency  pulse,  measured  between 
the  10%  and  90%  amplitude  points,  shall  be 
1  5  ms  ±  1  ms; 

1.2.9  the  frequency  tolerance  of  the  audio 
frequencies  given  In  paragraph  1.2.1  shall  be 

-t-  4  c/s; 

~1.3.10  the  selective  call  signal  (the  selec- 
tive call  number  assigned  to  tbe  ship  sta- 
tion) shall  be  transmitted  twice  vsrlth  an 
interval  of  900  ms  m;  100  ms  between  tbe 
end  of  tbe  first  signal  and  tbe  beginning 
of  the  second  signal  (Figure  1) ; 

1 3.11  tbe  interval  between  calls  from  a 
coast  station  to  different  ships  shall  be  at 
least  1  second  (Figure  1) . 

2.  The  additional  Information  following 
the  selective  call  signal  shall  be  transmitted 

as  follows :  ^     .,.  *,  „ 

2.1  to  Identify  the  calling  coast  station, 
foxir  figures  shall  be  transmitted; 


2.3  to  Identify  the  VHP  channel  on  which 
a  reply  Is  required,  two  "zeros"  followed  by 
two  "figiues"  should  be  transmitted  (see  Ap- 
pendix 18); 

2.3  the  characteristics  of  tbe  signals  shall 
conform  to  paragraphs  1.2.1  and  1.2.3  to 
1.2.9  Inclusive; 

2.4  the  composition  of  the  signal  shall  be 
as  shown  In  the  diagram  (Figure  2),  tbe 
tolerance  on  the  350  ms  Interval  being  ±:  30 
ms. 

3.  An  "all  ships  call"  to  actuate  tbe  re- 
ceiving selectors  on  all  ships,  regardless  of 
thetr  Individual  code  number,  shall  consist 
of  a  continuous  sequential  ti^nsmlsslon  of 
the  eleven  audio  frequencies  given  In  para- 
graph 1.2.1.  The  parameters  of  the  audio- 
frequency pulses  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
paragraphs  1.2.3.  1.2.4.  1.2.5  and  1.2.9.  The 
duration  of  each  audio-frequency  pulse, 
measured  between  the  half-amplitude  points, 
shall  be  17  ms  ±  1  ms  and  the  interval  be- 
tween consecutive  pulses,  measured  between 
half-amplitude  points,  shall  not  exceed  1  ma. 

4.  Receiving  selectors  on  ships  should  op- 
erate reliably  In  any  radio  conditions  accept- 
able for  satisfactory  communication. 

5.  The  receiving  selector  shall  be  designed 
to  accept  the  signals  as  defined  In  paragraph 
1.  However,  bearing  In  mind  that  coast  sta- 
tions may  transmit  additional  signals  (e.g. 
coast  station  Identification) ,  it  Is  Important 
that  he  reset  time  of  the  decoder  should 
be  250  ms   ±   40  ms. 

6.  The  receiving  selector  should  be  so  de- 
signed, constructed  and  maintained  that  It 
Is  resistant  to  atmospherics  and  other  un- 
wanted signals  including  selective  calUng 
signals  other  than  that  for  which  the  decoder 
has  been  set  up. 

7.  The  receiving  selector  shall  include  an 
audible  or  visual  means  of  indicating  tfie 
receipt  of  a  call  and.  If  required,  an  addi- 
tional facility  allowing  the  determination 
of  the  identity  of  the  calling  station  or  tbe 
VHP  channel  on  which  to  reply  according 
to  the  needs  of  administrations. 

8.  The  Indicating  means  shall  be  actuated 
on  correct  reception  of  the  calling  signal, 
no  matter  whether  the  correct  registration 
has  occurred  on  the  first,  or  the  second,  or 
both  parts  of  tbe  calling  signal  transmitted 
by  the  coast  stations. 

9.  The  Indicating  means  shall  remain  actu- 
ated until  reset  manually. 

10.  The  receiving  selector  equipment 
should  be  as  simple  as  Is  practicable,  be 
capable  of  reliable  operation  over  long  pe- 
riods with  a  mlnlmimi  of  maintenance,  and 
could.  vTltb  advantage.  Include  facilities  for 
self-testing. 


FIGURE  l.-COMPOSmON  OF  SELECTIVE  CALL  SIGNALS  WITHOUT  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  j 
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FIOCRK  i-C0MP08ITI0N  Of  SELECTIVE  CALL  SIGNALS  WITH  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 
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PWAI,  Pbotoooi. 

At  the  time  of  algnlng  the  Final  Acta  of 
the  World  AdmlnlatratlTe  Radio  Confer' 
«iee.  Oeneva.  1967,  the  undersigned  dele- 
gktaa  take  note  of  the  following  statemente 
Btsde  b^algnatory  delegations: 

Axuaxa^  lALcxaiAN  duiocsatic  amd  pofutam 

KBPUBLIC),    ITDDUL   mXTTTBUC    OF  CAMXSOON, 

Bspmiac    or    TKx    rvoar    coast,    rrsiopiA, 

OHANA,     RXin7BI.IC     OF     LIBmiA,     kSFTTBLIC     OF 
THX  SUrSCAI.,  TtlNUIlA 

The  delegation*  of  the  above-mentioned 
countries  declare  that  neither  their  slgnattire 
of  the  Pinal  Acta  of  the  Radio  Admlniatratlve 
Conference  on  matters  relating  to  the  mart- 
time  mobile  service,  Oeneva,  1967.  nor  the 
subsequent  approval  of  these  Acts  by  their 
OovermnentB  In  any  way  imply  recognition 
of  the  present  Oovemment  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  or  any  obligation  towards 
that  Oovemment. 

*I.OniA  (AUiBUAN  OKMOCXATIC  AMD  POFDIJkS 
KXPUBUCi,  HASHZMrrX  KINCOOM  OF  JOBSAN, 
STATS  OF  KtrWAIT  AMD  TUNISIA 

The  above-mentioned  delegations  declare 
that  the  algnature,  and  possible  subsequent 
approval  by  their  resptectlve  Oovernments  of 
the  Ptnal  Acts  of  the  World  Administrative 
Radio  Conference  to  deal  with  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  maritime  mobile  service,  are  not 
valid  with  respect  to  the  Member  appearing 
under  the  name  of  Israel,  and  in  no  way  im- 
ply Its  recognition. 

PBOPLB'S  RKPT7BIJC  OF  BTTUiAalA,  HUNOAlUAir 
PKOPl^K'S  BXPTTBLIC.  PKOPI^B  BKPT7BUC  OF 
POLAND  AND  CZECHOSLOVAK  SOCIALIST 

RKPT7BLIC 

In  Signing  the  Ptnal  Acts  of  the  present 
Conference,  the  delegations  of  the  above- 
mentioned  countries  wish  to  make  the  follow- 
ing declaration: 

The  present  Conference  has  designated  fre- 
quency bands  for  the  transmission  of  ocean- 
ographlc  data  In  the  decametrlc  wave  bands 
allocated  exclusively  to  the  maritime  mobile 
service. 

The  delegations  of  the  above-mentioned 
countries  fxilly  recognize  the  importance  of 
establishing  a  world-wide  system  for  the 
collection  and  transmission  of  oceanographlc 
data.  Nevertheless,  they  consider  It  would 
be  more  logical  and  consonant  with  the  in- 
terests of  such  a  system  If  Its  International 
legal  status  were  defined  beforehand  and 
solutions  devised  for  all  the  technical  prob- 
lems arising  in  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  the  system.  In  the 
absence  of  technical  criteria  worked  out  by 
the  competent  International  bodies.  Includ- 
ing the  C.C.IJl..  any  decisions  on  this  mat- 
ter are  bound  to  t>e  Incomplete  and  even 
erroneous. 

For  these  reasons  the  delegations  of  the 
above-menf-loned  countries  maintain  their 
point  of  view  that  a  solution  to  the  problems 
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of  oceanography  Including  the  allocation  of 
frequency  bands  and  the  assignment  of  fre- 
quencies for  the  transnUsslon  of  oceano- 
graphlc data,  can  only  be  worked  out  follow- 
ing a  thorough  study  of  the  problem  by  the 
Intergovernmental  Oceanographlc  Commis- 
sion and  the  World  Meteorological  Organiza- 
tion, acting  In  oonsultatlon  with  the  Inter- 
national Telecommunication  Union — the 
technical  and  legal  conditions  referred  to 
above  having  been  fulfilled — and  on  the  basis 
of  a  world-wide,  coordinated  plan  for  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  oceanographlcal 
stations  and  their  systems  of  operation. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  delegations  of 
the  atjovementloned  countries  consider  the 
question  of  the  allocation  and  use  of  fre- 
quency bands  for  the  transmission  of  oceano- 
graphlc data  as  not  yet  settled. 

CRILX 

The  delegation  of  Chile  makes  the  follow- 
ing reservations  for  Inclusion  In  the  Final 
Protocol : 

(a)    Introduction  of  single  sideband  tech- 
nique 

Conaiderinff 

1.  that  the  present  Conference  has  laid 
down  dates  for  the  replacement  of  the  double 
sideband  system  by  the  single  sideband  sys- 
tem in  the  bands  allocated  to  the  maritime 
mobile  service  between  1  605  and  4  000  kc/s 
and  the  HF  bands; 

a.  that  the  observance  of  these  dates  will 
make  considerable  financial  demands  that 
will  not  be  easy  to  meet; 

the  delegation  of  Chile  makes  a  formal 
reservation  with  regard  to  the  dates  adopted 
at  the  present  Conference  for  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  single  sideband  technique  Into  the 
maritime  mobile  service.  Nevertheless,  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  observe  the  dates  laid 
down. 

(5)    Generol  reservation 

The  delegation  of  Chile  signs  the  Final 
Acts,  the  agreements,  resolutions  and  recom- 
mendations of  this  Conference  subject  to 
their  later  ratification  by  the  competent 
Chilian  authorities. 

RKPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

In  signing  the  Pinal  Acts  of  the  World  Ad- 
ministrative Radio  Conference.  Oeneva,  1967, 
the  delegation  of  the  Republic  of  China  de- 
clares, with  reference  to  the  statement  made 
by  the  representative  of  the  reactionary  Cas- 
tro regime,  that  the  Oovemment  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  rejects  and  considers  as  null 
and  void  such  a  statement  which  Is  Incom- 
patible with  and  derogatory  to  Its  legitimate 
position  as  the  Government  of  China. 

BBPXTBLIC   OF    KORBA 

The  delegation  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
to  the  World  Administrative  Radio  Confer- 
ence, Oeneva,  1967,  declares  that  it  Is,  as  at 
the  previous  conferences  since  the  accession 
of  Korea  to  the  Union,  the  only  legitimate 
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representation   throughout   Korea   and   rec- 
ognized as  such  by  the  Conference. 

Any  declaration  or  reservation  made  In 
connection  with  or  attached  to  the  Radio 
Regulations  by  any  Member  of  the  Union, 
Incompatible  with  the  position  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  as  set  forth  above,  Is  Illegal 
and  therefore  null  and  void. 

RKPT7BUC    OF    THB     IVOBT    COAST    AND     REPtrBUC 
OF   THB   SXNBOAI. 

The  delegation  of  the  Ivory  Coast  hereby 
declares  that  It  reserves  for  Its  Oovemment 
and  for  that  of  the  Republic  of  the  Senegal, 
by  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  on  It,  the 
right  to  take  any  steps — In  cooperation  with 
the  I.T.U. — they  might  deem  necessary  to 
safeguard  their  Interests,  should  any  Member 
or  Associate  Member  fall  to  observe  In  any 
way  the  provisions  of  the  revised  version  of 
the  Radio  Regvilatlons,  Oeneva,  1959,  estab- 
lished by  the  World  Administrative  Radio 
Conference  to  deal  with  matters  relating  to 
the  maritime  mobile  service,  Oeneva,  1967,  or 
If  reservations  made  by  other  countries 
should  jeopardize  the  proper  working  of  their 
telecommunication  services. 

CUBA 

On  signing  the  Final  Acts  of  the  Maritime 
Mobile  Radio  Conference.  Oeneva,  1967,  the 
delegation  of  Cuba,  on  behalf  of  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  makes  the 
following  declarations : 

/ 

Considering 

(a)  that  there  Is  no  agreement  on  legisla- 
tion regulating  all  matters  concerned  with 
oceanographlc  data  transmission  under 
world-wide  juridical  standards; 

(t>)  that  technical  data  and  an  organized 
world-wide  system  for  establishing  a  plan  for 
collecting  and  supplying  oceanographlc  in- 
formation to  all  countries  do  not  exist; 

(c)  that  this  Conference  approved  with- 
out unanimity  the  setting  aside  of  a  fre- 
quency band  for  the  transmission  of  ocean- 
ographlc data  without  prior  establishment 
of  the  technical,  organizational  and  juridical 
bases  for  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  plan: 

Cuba  accordingly  makes  a  formal  reserva- 
tion as  regards  everything  approved  In  this 
Conference  In  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  specific  bands  In  the  radio  spec- 
trum allocated  to  the  maritime  mobile  serv- 
ice for  the  exclusive  use  of  oceanographlc 
data  transmission,  so  long  as  the  bases  of  a 
world-wide  system,  coordinated  for  the  col- 
lection of  such  data,  do  not  exist  and  there 
is  no  plan  which  would  allow  all  countries 
to  participate  under  equal  conditions. 

// 

Considering 

(o)  that  several  countries  have  expressed 
themselves  in  favour  of  later  dates  than  that 
agreed  by  the  present  Conference  for  the  In- 
troduction of  single  sideband  technique  In 
the  maritime  mobile  bands; 
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(b)  that  no  single  criterion  has  been 
found  on  the  dates  of  Implementation,  which 
shows  that  various  countries  are  not  In  suffi- 
ciently developed  economic,  techmcal  and 
operational  ooadltlons  to  Introduce  this  sys- 
tem by  the  agreed  date; 

(c)  that  the  Conference  has  not  taken 
Into  account  the  unequal  development  of 
the  various  cotintries  represented;  we  there- 
fore make  a  formal  reservation  as  regards  the 
dates  approved  by  the  present  Conference 
for  the  introduction  of  single  sideband  tech- 
nique In  the  maritime  mobile  service. 

/// 

1.  The  delegation  of  the  traitor  regime  of 
Saigon  cannot.  In  this  Conference,  nor  in  any 
other,  represent  the  heroic  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  The  sole  leglUmate  representative 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  Is  the  Na- 
tional  Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam. 

2.  It  Is  ridiculous  and  without  any  legal 
value  that  the  delegates  of  the  puppet  regime 
of  South  Korea  should  presume  to  represent 
all  Korea  at  this  Conference.  The  Oovem- 
ment erf  South  Korea  Is  at  no  time  repre- 
sentative of  the  Korean  people. 

3.  The  presence  and  the  signature  of  the 
Final  Acts  of  this  Conference  by  the  dele- 
gates of  the  puppet  r*glme  of  Taiwan  are 
Illegal  and  illogical.  The  leglUmate  repre- 
sentatives of  China  can  be  appointed  only 
by  the  Oovemment  of  the  Chinese  People's 
Republic. 

GHANA 

TTie  delegation  of  the  Republic  of  Ohana 
reserves  the  right  of  Its  Oovemment  to  take 
any  action  It  deems  necessary  to  safeguard 
Its  Interests  should  Meml)er8  or  Associate 
Members  In  any  way  fall  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Radio  Regulations 
of  the  World  Administrative  Radio  Con- 
ference. Oeneva,  1967.  or  should  reservations 
by  other  countries  Jeopardize  Its  telecom- 
munication services. 

REPUBLIC    OF    INDONESIA 

Bearing  In  mind  that  the  new  five-year  de- 
velopment plan,  scheduled  to  start  In  1969, 
Is  still  being  formulated,  the  Indonesian 
delegation,  on  behalf  of  Its  Administration, 
reserves  Its  position,  with  regard  to  the  target 
dates  (1.1.1972)  mentioned  (No.  1351A  of  the 
Revised  Radio  Regulations.  Oeneva.  1967)  In 
paragraphs  2  and  3  of  Resolution  No.  MAR  6. 

STATE    OF    ISRAEL 

The  declarations  made  by  the  Governments 
of  Algeria.  Jordan,  Kuwait  and  Tunisia  being 
In  flagrant  contradiction  to  the  principles 
and  purposes  of  the  International  Telecom- 
munication Union  and  therefore  void  of  any 
legal  validity,  the  Government  of  Israel 
wishes  to  put  on  record  that  It  rejects  these 
declarations  outright  and  will  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  they  can  have  no  validity  as 
to  the  rights  and  duties  of  any  Member  State 
of  the  International  Telecommunication 
Union. 

In  any  case,  the  Government  of  Israel  will 
avail  Itself  of  Its  rights  to  safeguard  Its  inter- 
ests should  the  Governments  of  Algeria, 
Jordan.  Kuwait  and  Tunisia  In  any  way 
violate  any  of  the  articles  of  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunications  Convention.  In- 
cluding any  of  the  Regulations  annexed 
thereto. 

REPUBLIC    OF    LIBERIA 

The  delegation  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia 
hereby  reserves  the  right  of  Its  Government 
to  take  any  action  It  deems  necessary  to  safe- 
guard Its  Interests  should  Members  or  Asso- 
ciate Members  In  any  way  fall  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  World  Administra- 
tive Radio  Conference.  Oeneva,  1967,  or 
should  reservations  by  other  countries  jeop- 
ardize Its  telecommunication  services. 

MALATSIA 

Upon  signing  the  Pinal  Acts  of  the  World 
Administrative  Radio  Conference,  Oeneva, 
1967.  the  delegation  of  Malaysia  declares  that 


It  reserves  the  right  of  the  Government  of 
Malaysia  to  Uke  any  action  It  deems  nec- 
essary to  safeguard  its  Interests  should  Mem- 
bers or  Associate  Members  in  any  way  faU 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Final  Acts  of  the  World  Administrative  Ra- 
dio Conference.  Oeneva,  1967,  or  should  any 
reservation  made  by  Members  or  Associate 
Members  Jeopardize  Its  telecommunication 
services. 

PAKISTAN 

The  delegation  of  Pakistan  declares  that  Its 
Oovemment  would  do  Its  utmost  to  abide  by 
the  various  decisions  of  the  World  Admin- 
istrative Radio  Conference.  Geneva,  1967. 
However,  Pakistan  reserves  the  right  to  take 
all  necessary  action  to  safeguard  Its  in- 
terests should  a  Member  or  Associate  Mem- 
ber fall  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the 
same  Conference  or  should  reservations  made 
by  other  administrations  jeopardize  the  tele- 
communication services  of  Pakistan. 

REPUBLIC    OF   SINGAPORE 

In  signing  the  Final  Acts  of  the  World  Ad- 
ministrative Radio  Conference,  Oeneva,  1967. 
the  delegation  of  the  Republic  of  Singapore 
reserves  for  Its  Oovemment  the  right  to  take 
such  action  as  it  may  consider  necessary  to 
safeguard  Its  Interests  should  any  country 
fall  In  any  way  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Pinal  Acts  of  this  Conference 
or  should  reservations  by  any  country  Jeop- 
ardize the  telecommunication  services  of  the 
Republic  of  Singapore. 

REPUBLIC    OF   SOUTH    AFRICA 

In  signing  the  Final  Acts  of  the  World 
Administrative  Radio  Conference,  Oeneva. 
1967,  the  delegation  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  declares  that  It  represents  the  legal 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
and  does  not  accept  any  reservations  made 
by  other  delegations  Impinging  upon  the 
status  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa.  Furthermore,  the  delegation 
declares  that  its  country  reserves  the  right 
to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  protect  Its 
radio  services  in  cases  where  any  Member 
or  Associate  Member  of  the  Union  falls  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Radio 
Regulations  and  Additional  Radio  Regula- 
tions as  revised  by  the  present  Conference  or 
where  the  reservations  made  by  Members 
have  a  harmful  effect  on  the  telecommuni- 
cation services  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa. 

UNION    or    SOVIET    SOCIALIST    REPUBLICS 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  establishing 
a  world-wide  system  for  the  transmission  of 
oceanographlc  data  and  the  fact  that  the 
actual  allocation  of  frequencies  for  ocean- 
ography should  only  be  made  with  reference 
to  such  a  world-wide  system,  the  delegation 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
has  submitted  proposals  to  the  World  Ad- 
ministrative Radio  Conference,  Geneva, 
1967.  recommending  that  the  Intergovern- 
mental Oceanographlc  Commission  (I.O.C.) 
and  the  World  Meteorological  Organization 
(W.M.O.)  work  out  an  international  system 
of  this  sort  and  determine  the  frequency 
requirements  of  oceanography  with  the  help 
of  telecommunication  experts. 

Taking  into  consideration  that  specified 
frequency  bands  have  been  allocated  for  the 
transmission  of  oceanographlc  data  before 
a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  world-wide 
system  for  the  collection  of  oceanographlc 
data  has  been  worked  out  and  agreed  upon 
by  the  countries  concerned,  the  Telecom- 
munication Administration  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
considers  that  the  question  of  allocating 
frequencies  for  the  transmission  of  ocean- 
ographlc data  has  been  left  open. 

REPUBLIC   OF  Virr-NAM 

In  signing  the  Pinal  Acts  of  the  World  Ad- 
ministrative Radio  Conference,  Geneva,  1967, 
the  Vlet-Nam  delegation  makes  the  follow- 
ing reservations  on  behalf  of  the  Republic 
of  Vlet-Nam: 


The  delegation  of  the  Republic  of  Vlet- 
Nam  reserves  for  Its  Oovemment  the  right 
to  take  such  action  as  it  may  consider  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  Its  Interests  should  reserva- 
tions by  any  country  jeopardize  the  telecom- 
munication services  of  the  RepubUc  of  Vlet- 
Nam. 

// 

The  statements  made  by  certain  delegates 
during  the  present  Conference  about  the  del- 
egation of  Vlet-Nam  are  without  any  legal 
basis  and  are  considered  Invalid. 

{The  signatures  follow) 

(The  signatures  following  the  Final  Pro- 
tocol are  the  same  as  thoae  which  follow  the 
revision  of  the  Radio  Regulations  on  pages 
3  to  28.) 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  protocol  will  be  considered 
as  having  passed  through  its  various  par- 
liamentary stages  up  to  the  point  of  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion, which  will  be  read  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
text  of  a  Partial  Revision  of  the  Radio  Regu- 
lations (Geneva,  1959),  with  a  Pinal  Protocol, 
dated  at  Geneva  November  3,  1967. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
partial  revision  of  the  radio  regulations 
was  adopted  at  the  World  Administra- 
tive Radio  Conference  to  deal  with  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  maritime  mobile 
service  which  was  held  in  Geneva  from 
September  18  to  November  3.  1967. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  committee  report  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

BACKGROtJND    AND    PURPOSE 

The  Partial  Revision  of  the  Radio  Regula- 
tions was  adopted  at  a  World  Administrative 
Radio  Conference  to  deal  with  matters  re- 
lating to  the  maritime  mobile  service  which 
was  held  In  Geneva  from  September  18  to 
November  3,  1967.  It  amends  the  1959  Radio 
Regtilatlons  with  respect  to  matters  relating 
to  the  maritime  mobile  service,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  radlotelephony  and  radlo- 
telegraphy. 

The  last  revision  of  the  Radio  Regulations 
affecting  the  maritime  mobile  service  was 
made  In  1959.  Since  that  time,  of  course, 
there  has  been  a  reduction  In  the  ntimber 
of  passenger  ships  (because  of  the  growth 
of  air  travel)  and  an  Increase  In  the  number 
of  cargo  ships,  fishing  fleets,  and  other  craft, 
including  private  boating.  As  a  consequence, 
the  requirements  for  radiotelephone  and 
radiotelegraph  channels  have  Increased.  The 
pending  Partial  Revision  Is  designed  to  rec- 
tify this  situation  by  specifying  certain  fre- 
quency bands  to  be  used  for  radlocommunl- 
catlons  and  by  bringing  up  to  date  the  op- 
erating procedures  to  be  followed  with 
resoect  to  maritime  mobile  service. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion, one  of  the  most  controversial  items 
considered  at  the  conference  dealt  with 
oceanography.  The  Soviet  bloc  and  Prance 
were  opposed  to  any  accommodation  of 
oceanography  at  the  conference,  but  they 
•were  overruled  by  substantial  votes  and  the 
United  States  was  successful  In  maintaining 
Its  position.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  Soviet  bloc  and  Cuba  flled  reserva- 
tions on  the  frequencies  allocated  for  ocean- 
ography. 

The  Partlh!  Revision  will  come  Into  effect 
on  April  1.  1969,  for  governments  which  have 
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deposited  their  InatrumenU  of    r»tlflc»tlon 
by  tbat  date. 


PRCXrOCOL   RELATINO  TO 
REFUOEIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  c<Mi- 
slderatlon  of  Executive  K.  90th  Congress, 
second  session,  the  protocol  relating  to 
refugees. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  as  In  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Convention 
(Ex.  K.  90th  Cong.,  second  sess.) — the 
protocol  relating  to  refugees,  done  at 
New  York  on  January  31.  1967,  which 
was  read  the  second  time,  as  follows : 

P«OTOCOL    RXLATINO    TO    THK    STATUS    OF 

Htrvotxs 

The  States  Parties  to  the  present  Proto- 
col, 

Considering  that  the  Convention  relating 
to  the  Status  of  Refugees  done  at  Geneva  on 
28  July  1951  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Convention)  covers  only  those  persons  who 
have  become  refugees  as  a  result  of  events  oc- 
curring befcn*  1  January  1951. 

Considering  that  new  refugee  situations 
have  arisen  since  the  Convention  was  adopted 
and  tbat  the  refugees  concerned  may  there- 
fore not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  Con- 
vention, 

Considering  that  It  U  desirable  that  equal 
status  should  be  enjoyed  by  all  refugees  cov- 
ered by  the  definition  In  the  Convention  Ir- 
respective of  the  dateline  1  January  1961. 

Have  agreed  as  follows  • 

AETXCLK     I.     CENIRAL     PROVISION 

1.  The  States  Parties  to  the  present  Pro- 
tocol undertake  to  apply  articles  2  to  34 
Inclusive  of  the  Convention  to  refugees  as 
hereinafter  defined. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  the  present  Protocol, 
the  term  "refugee"  shall  except  as  regards 
the  application  of  paragraph  3  of  this  ar- 
ticle, mean  any  person  within  the  definition 
of  article  1  of  the  Convention  as  if  the 
words  "As  a  result  of  events  occt'rrtng  be- 
fore 1  January  1961  and  •  •  •"  and  the 
words  "•  •  •  as  a  result  of  such  events",  in 
article  1A( 2)  were  omitted. 

3.  The  present  Protocol  shall  be  applied 
by  the  States  Parties  hereto  without  any 
geographic  limitation,  save  that  existing  dec- 
larations made  by  States  already  Parties  to 
the  Convention  In  accordance  with  article 
lB(l)(a)  of  the  Convention,  shall,  unless 
extended  under  article  1B(2)  thereof,  ap- 
ply also  under  the  present  Protocol. 

AKTICLX   n.   COOPERATION   OT  THK   NATIONAl. 

AUTHORmxs  wrrH  thk  unitkd  nations 

1.  The  States  Parties  to  the  present  Pro- 
tocol undertake  to  cooperate  with  the  Offlc« 
of  the  trmted  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees,  or  any  other  agency  of  the 
United  Nations  which  may  succeed  it.  In  the 
exercise  of  Its  fxinctions.  and  shall  in  par- 
ticular facilitate  Its  duty  of  supervising  the 
application  of  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Protocol. 

2.  In  order  to  enable  the  Office  of  the  High 
Commissioner,  or  any  other  agency  of  the 
United  Nations  which  may  succeed  It.  to 
make  repwrts  to  the  competent  organs  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  States  Parties  to  the 
present  Protocol  undertake  to  provide  them 
with  the  Information  and  statistical  data 
requested.  In  the  appropriate  form,  con- 
cerning: 

I  a)  The  condition  of  refugees: 

(b)  The  implementation  of  the  present 
Protocol: 

(c)  Laws,  regulations  and  decrees  which 
are.  or  may  hereaft«r  be.  In  force  relating 
to  refugees. 


AxncLE  in.  iNroRMATioN  ON  national 
lbgislation 

The  States  Parties  to  the  present  Protocol 
shall  communicate  to  the  Secretary-Oeneral 
of  the  United  Nations  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions which  they  may  adopt  to  ensure  the 
application  of  the  present  Protocol. 

ASTTCLB  IV.  srrrLncKNT  or  disputes 
Any  dispute  between  States  Parties  to  the 
present  Protocol  which  relates  to  Its  Inter- 
pretation or  application  and  which  cannot 
be  settled  by  other  means  shall  be  referred 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  at  the 
request  of  any  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
dispute. 

AanCLB    T.   ACCESSION 

The  present  Protocol  shall  be  open  for  ac- 
cession on  behalf  of  all  States  Parties  to  the 
Convention  and  of  any  other  State  Member 
Of  the  United  Nations  or  member  of  any  of 
the  specialized  agencies  or  to  which  an  in- 
vitation to  accede  may  have  been  addressed 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Accession  shall  be  effected  by  the  de- 
posit of  an  Instrument  of  accession  with  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

AXTICLE    VI.     FEDBKAL    CLAUSE 

In  the  case  of  a  Federal  or  non-unitary 
State,  the  following  pnrovlslons  shall  apply: 

(a)  With  respect  to  those  articles  of  the 
Convention  to  be  applied  In  accordance  with 
article  I,  paragraph  I.  of  the  present  Protocol 
that  come  within  the  legislative  Jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  legislative  authority,  the  ob- 
Ugatlons  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  to 
this  extent  be  the  same  as  those  of  States 
Parties  which  are  not  Federal  States; 

(b)  With  respect  to  those  articles  of  the 
Convention  to  t>e  applied  in  accordance  with 
article  I,  paragraph  1,  of  the  present  Pro- 
tocol that  come  within  the  legislative  Juris- 
diction of  constituent  States,  provinces  or 
cantons  which  are  not.  under  the  constitu- 
tional system  of  the  federation,  bound  to 
take  legislative  action,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  bring  such  articles  with  a  favour- 
able recommendation  to  the  notice  of  the 
appropriate  authorities  of  States,  provinces 
or  cantons  at  the  earliest  possible  moment; 

(c)  A  Federal  State  Party  to  the  present 
Protocol  shall,  at  the  request  of  any  other 
State  Party  hereto  transmitted  through  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations, 
supply  a  statement  of  the  law  and  practice 
of  the  Federation  and  Its  constituent  units 
in  regard  to  any  particular  provision  of  the 
Convention  to  be  applied  in  accordance  with 
article  I,  paragraph  1.  of  the  present  Pro- 
tocol, showing  the  extent  to  which  effect  has 
been  given  to  that  provision  by  legislative 
or  other  action. 

ARTICLE    Vn.    RESERVATIONS    AND    DECLARATIONS 

1.  At  the  time  of  accession,  any  State  may 
make  reservations  In  resp>ect  of  article  IV 
of  the  present  Protocol  and  In  re;  pert  of  the 
application  in  accordance  with  article  I  oi 
the  present  Protocol  of  any  provisions  of  the 
Convention  other  than  those  contained  in 
articles  1,  3.  4,  16(1)  and  33  thereof,  pro- 
vided that  in  the  case  of  a  State  Party  to 
the  Convention  reservations  made  under  this 
article  shall  not  extend  to  refugees  in  respect 
of  whom  the  Convention  applies. 

2.  Reservations  made  by  States  Parties  to 
the  Convention  in  accordance  with  article  42 
thereof  shall,  unless  withdrawn,  be  appli- 
cable In  relation  to  their  obligations  under 
the  present  Protocol. 

3.  Any  State  making  a  reservation  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  1  of  this  article 
may  at  any  time  withdraw  such  reservation 
by  a  communication  to  that  effect  addressed 
to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

4.  Declaration  made  under  article  40,  par- 
agraphs 1  and  2,  of  the  Convention  by  a 
State  Party  thereto  which  accedes  to  the 
present  Protocol  shall  be  deemed  to  apply 


In  respect  of  the  present  Protocol,  unless 
upon  aoceaslon  a  notification  to  the  con- 
trary Is  addressed  by  the  State  Party  con- 
cerned to  the  Secretary -General  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  provisions  of  article  40, 
paragraphs  2  and  3,  and  of  article  44.  para- 
graph 3,  of  the  Convention  shall  be  deemed 
to  apply  mutatis  mutandis  to  the  present 
Protocol. 

ARTICLE  Vin.  ENTRT  INTO  FORCE 

1.  The  present  Protocol  shall  come  into 
force  on  the  day  of  deposit  of  the  sixth 
instrument   of   accession. 

2.  For  each  State  acceding  to  the  Proto- 
col after  the  deposit  of  the  sixth  Instru- 
ment of  accession  the  Protocol  shall  come 
Into  force  on  the  date  of  deposit  by  such 
State  of  Its  Instrument  of  accession. 

ARTICLE  IX.  DENUNCIATION 

1.  Any  State  Party  hereto  may  denounce 
this  Protocol  at  any  time  by  a  notification 
addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

2.  Such  denunciation  shall  take  effect 
for  the  State  Party  concerned  one  year  from 
the  date  on  which  it  Is  received  by  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

ARTICLE    X.    NOTIFICATIONS    BT    THE    SECRETARY- 
OENERAL    OF    THE    UNITED    NATIONS 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  Inform  the  States  referred  to  In 
article  V  above  of  the  date  of  entry  into  force, 
accessions,  reservations  and  withdrawals  of 
reservations  to  and  denunciations  of  the 
present  Protocol,  and  of  declarations  and 
notifications  relating  hereto. 

ARTICLE    XI.      DEPOSIT   IN    THE    ARCHIVES   OF  THE 
SECRETARIAT    OF    THE    UNITED    NATIONS 

A  copy  Of  the  present  Protocol,  of  which  the 
Chinese.  E^ngllsh.  French.  Russian  and 
Spanish  texts  are  equally  authentic,  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
by  the  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, shall  be  deposited  In  the  archives  of 
the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
Secretary-General  will  transmit  certified 
copies  thereof  to  all  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  to  the  other  States  re- 
ferred to  In  article  V  above. 

In  accordance  with  article  XI  of  the  Pro- 
tocol, we  have  appended  our  signatures  this 
thirty-first  day  of  January  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

A.  R.  Pazhwak, 
Presidertt  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations. 

U  Thant, 
Secretary -General  of  the  United  Nations. 


United  Nations  Conference  of  Plenipoten- 
tiaries ON  THE  Status  of  Refugees  and 
Stateless  Persons — Convention  Relating 
TO  THE  Status  of  Refugees 

PREAMBLE 

The  High  Contractdjo  Parties, 

CoNsiDEatiNG  that  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  approved  on  10  December 
1948  by  the  General  Assembly  have  affirmed 
the  principle  that  human  beings  shall  enjoy 
fundamental  rights  and  freedoms  without 
discrimination. 

CoNsmERiNG  that  the  United  Nations  has, 
on  various  occasions,  manifested  Its  pro- 
found concern  for  refugees  and  endeavoured 
to  assure  refugees  the  widest  possible  exer- 
cise of  these  fundamental  rights  and  free- 
doms. 

Considering  that  It  Is  desirable  to  revise 
and  consolidate  previous  International  agree- 
ments relating  to  the  status  of  refugees  and 
to  extend  the  scope  of  and  the  protection 
accorded  by  such  Instruments  by  means  of  a 
new  agreement, 

CoNsmERLNo  that  the  grant  of  asylum  may 
place  unduly  heavy  burdens  on  certain  coun- 
tries, and  that  a  satisfactory  solution  of  a 
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problem  of  which  the  United  Nations  has 
recognized  the  International  scope  and  na- 
ture cannot  therefore  be  achieved  without 
international  co-operation, 

BxPREssiNO  the  wish  that  all  SUtes.  recog- 
nizing the  social  and  humanitarian  nature 
of  the  problem  of  refugees.  vrtU  do  every- 
thing within  their  power  to  prevent  this 
problem  from  becoming  a  cause  of  tension 
between  States, 

Noting  that  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  is  charged  with 
the  task  of  supervising  International  conven- 
tions providing  for  the  protection  of  refu- 
gees, and  recognizing  that  the  effective  co- 
ordination of  measures  taken  to  deal  with 
this  problem  will  depend  upon  the  co-oper- 
ation of  States  vrith  the  High  Conunlssloner. 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

CHAPTER    I.    GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

Article  1.  Definition  of  the   term   -refugee'- 

A.  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Con- 
vention, the  term  "refugee"  shall  apply  to 
any  person  who: 

(1)  Has  been  considered  a  refugee  under 
the  Arrangements  of  12  May  1926  and  30 
June  1928  or  under  the  Conventions  of  28 
October  1933  and  10  February  1938.  the 
Protocol  of  14  September  1939  or  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  International  Refugee  Organi- 
zation; 

Decisions  of  non-ellglbllty  taken  by  the 
International  Refugee  Organization  during 
the  period  of  its  activities  shall  not  prevent 
the  status  of  refugee  being  accorded  to  per- 
sons who  fulfil  the  conditions  of  paragraph 
2  of  this  section; 

(2)  As  a  result  of  events  occurring  before  1 
January  1951  and  owing  to  well-founded  feax 
of  being  persecuted  for  reasons  of  race, 
religion,  nationality,  membership  of  a  par- 
ticular social  group  or  political  opinion,  is 
outside  the  counUy  of  his  nationality  and 
18  unable  or.  owing  to  such  fear.  Is  unwill- 
ing to  avail  himself  of  the  protection  of  that 
country;  or  who.  not  having  a  nationality 
and  being  outside  the  country  of  his  former 
habitual  residence  as  a  result  of  such  events, 
is  unable  or.  owing  to  such  fear,  is  unwllUng 
to  return  to  It. 

In  the  case  of  a  person  who  has  more  than 
one  nationality,  the  term  "the  country  of 
his  nationality"  shall  mean  each  of  the 
countries  of  which  he  Is  a  national,  and  a 
person  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  lacking  the 
protection  of  the  country  of  his  nationality 
If,  without  any  valid  reason  based  on  well- 
founded  fear,  he  has  not  availed  himself  of 
the  protection  of  one  of  the  countries  of 
which  he  Is  a  national. 

B.  ( 1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Convention, 
the  words  "events  occurring  before  1  January 
1951"  In  article  1,  section  A.  shall  be  imder- 
stood  to  mean  either 

(0)  "events  occurring  In  Europe  before  1 
January  1951";  or 

(b)  "events  occurring  In  Europe  or  else- 
where before  1  January  1951"; 
and  each  Contracting  State  shall  make  a 
declaration  at  the  time  of  signature,  ratifica- 
tion or  accession,  specifying  which  of  these 
meanings  it  applies  for  the  purpose  of  Its 
obligations  under  this  Convention. 

(2)  Any  Contracting  State  which  has 
adopted  alternative  (a)  may  at  any  time  ex- 
tend Its  obligations  by  adopting  alternative 
(b)  by  means  of  a  notification  addressed  to 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

C.  This  ConvenUon  shall  cease  to  apply  to 
any  person  falling  under  the  terms  of  section 
A  if: 

(1)  He  has  voluntarily  re-avalled  himself 
of  the  protection  of  the  country  of  his  na- 
tionality; or 

(2)  Having  lost  hU  nationality,  he  has  vol- 
untarily reacquired  It;  or 

(3)  He  has  acquired  a  new  nationality,  and 
enjoys  the  protection  of  the  country  of  his 
new  nationality;  or 

(4)  He  has  voluntarily  re-established  him- 
self in  the  cotintry  which  he  left  or  outside 


vrtilch  he  remained  owing  to  fear  of,  persecu- 
tion; or 

(6)  He  can  no  longer,  because  the  circum- 
stances in  connexion  with  which  he  has  been 
recognized  as  a  refugee  have  ceased  to  exist, 
continue  to  refuse  to  avail  himself  of  the 
protection  of  the  country  of  his  nationality; 

Provided  that  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  a  refugee  falling  under  section  A  ( I ) 
of  this  article  who  Is  able  to  Invoke  com- 
pelling reasons  arising  out  of  previous  perse- 
cution for  refusing  to  avail  hlnwelf  of  the 
protection  of  the  country  of  nationality; 

(6)  Being  a  person  who  has  no  nationality 
he  Is.  because  the  circumstances  in  connexion 
with  which  he  has  been  recognized  as  a 
refugee  have  ceased  to  exist,  able  to  return 
to  the  country  of  his  former  habitual  resi- 
dence; 

Provided  that  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  a  refugee  falling  under  section  A(l) 
of  this  article  who  is  able  to  Invoke  com- 
pelling reasons  arising  out  of  previous  perse- 
cution for  refusing  to  return  to  the  country 
of  his  former  habitual  residence. 

D.  This  Convention  shall  not  apply  to  per- 
sons who  are  at  present  receiving  from  organs 
or  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  other  than 
the  United  Nations  High  Conunlssloner  for 
Refugess  protection  or  assistance. 

When  such  protection  or  assistance  has 
ceased  for  any  reason,  without  the  pKieltlon 
of  such  persons  being  definitely  settled  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  relevant  resolutlonB 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  these  persons  shall  ipso  facto 
be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  Convention. 

E.  This  Convention  shall  not  apply  to  a 
jjerson  who  Is  recognized  by  the  competent 
authorities  of  the  country  In  which  he  has 
taken  residence  as  having  the  rights  and 
obligations  which  are  attached  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  nationality  of  that  country. 

F.  The  provisions  of  this  Convention  shall 
not  apply  to  any  person  with  respect  to 
whom  there  are  serious  reasons  for  consider- 
ing tbat: 

(o)  he  has  committed  a  crime  against 
peace,  a  war  crime,  or  a  crime  against  hu- 
manity, as  defined  in  the  International  In- 
struments drawn  up  to  make  provision  In 
respect  of  such  crimes; 

(b)  he  has  committed  a  serious  non- 
poUtlcal  crime  outside  the  country  of  refuge 
prior  to  his  admission  to  that  country  as  a 
refugee; 

(c)  he  has  been  guilty  of  acts  contrary  to 
the  puriMses  and  principles  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Article  2.  General  Olyligations 
Every  refugee  has  duties  to  the  country  In 
which  he  finds  himself,  which  require  in 
particular  that  he  conform  to  Its  laws  and 
regulations  as  well  as  to  measures  taken  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  order. 

Article  3.  Non-discrimination 
The    Contracting   States    shall    apply    the 
provisions   of   this   Convention   to   refugees 
without  discrimination   as  to  race,   religion 
or  country  of  origin. 

Article  4.  Religion 
The  Contracting  States  shall  accord  to 
refugees  within  their  territories  treatment  at 
least  as  favourable  as  that  accorded  to  their 
nationals  with  respect  to  freedom  to  practice 
their  religion  and  freedom  as  regards  the 
religious  education  of  their  children. 

Article  5.  Bights  granted  apart  from  this 
Convention 

Nothing  in  this  Convention  shall  be  deemed 
to  Impair  any  rights  and  benefits  granted 
by  a  Contracting  State  to  refugees  apart  from 
this  Convention. 

Article  6.  The  term  "in  the  same  circum- 
stances" 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Convention,  the 
term  "in  the  same  circumstances"  Implies 
that  any  requirements   (Including  require- 


ments as  to  length  and  conditions  of  sojourn 
or  residence)  which  the  particular  Individual 
would  have  to  fulfill  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
right  in  question  If  he  were  not  a  refugee, 
must  be  fulfilled  by  him.  with  the  exception 
of  requirements  which  by  their  nature  a  ref- 
ugee is  incapable  of  fulfilling. 

Article  7.  Exemption  from  reciprocity 

1.  Except  where  this  Convention  contains 
more  favourable  provisions,  a  Contracting 
state  shall  accord  to  refugees  the  same  treat- 
ment as  Is  accorded  to  aliens  generally. 

2.  After  a  period  of  three  years'  residence, 
all  refugees  shall  enjoy  exemption  from  legis- 
lative reciprocity  in  the  territory  of  the  Con- 
tracting States. 

3.  Each  Contracting  State  shall  continue 
to  accord  to  refugees  the  rights  and  bene- 
fits to  which  they  were  already  entitled.  In 
the  absence  of  reciprocity,  at  the  date  of 
entry  Into  force  of  this  Convention  for  that 
State. 

4.  The  Contracting  States  shall  consider  fa- 
vourably the  possibility  of  according  to  ref- 
ugees. In  the  absence  of  reciprocity,  rights 
and  benefits  beyond  those  to  which  they  are 
entitled  according  to  paragraphs  2  and  3. 
and  to  extending  exemption  from  reciprocity 
to  refugees  who  do  not  fulfill  the  ccndl- 
tlons  provided  for  In  paragraphs  2  and  3 

6.  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  2  and  3 
apply  both  to  the  rights  and  benefits  re- 
ferred to  In  articles  13.  18,  19.  21  and  22  of 
this  Convention  and  to  rights  and  benefits 
for  which  this  Convention  does  not  provide. 

Article  8.   Exemption   from   exceptional 
measures 

With  regard  to  exceptional  measures  which 
may  be  taken  against  the  person,  property  or 
Interests  of  nationals  of  a  foreign  State,  the 
Contracting  States  shall  not  apply  such 
measures  to  a  refugee  who  Is  formally  a  na- 
tional of  the  said  State  solely  on  account  of 
such  nationality.  Contracting  States  which, 
under  their  legislation,  are  prevented  from 
applying  the  general  principle  expressed  In 
this  article,  shall,  In  appropriate  cases,  grant 
exemptions  In  favour  of  such  refugees. 
Article  9.  Provisional  measures 

Nothing  In  this  Convention  shall  prevent 
a  Contracting  State,  in  time  of  war  or  other 
grave  and  exceptional  drcumstances,  from 
taking  provisionally  measures  which  It  con- 
siders to  be  essential  to  the  national  security 
In  the  case  of  a  particular  person,  pending  a 
determination  by  the  Contracting  State  that 
that  person  Is  In  fact  a  refugee  and  that  the 
continuance  of  such  measures  Is  necessary 
In  his  case  in  the  Interests  of  national  se- 
curity. 

Article  10.  Continuity  of  residence 

1.  Where  a  refugee  has  been  forcibly  dis- 
placed during  the  Second  World  War  and  re- 
moved to  the  territory  of  a  Contracting 
State,  and  Is  resident  there,  the  period  of 
such  enforced  sojourn  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  lawful  residence  within  that  terri- 
tory. 

2.  Where  a  refugee  has  been  forcibly  dis- 
placed during  the  Second  World  War  from 
the  territory  of  a  Contracting  State  and  has. 
prior  to  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  this 
Convention,  returned  there  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  up  residence,  the  period  of  resi- 
dence before  and  after  such  enforced  dis- 
placement shall  be  regarded  as  one  uninter- 
rupted period  for  any  purposes  for  which 
uninterrupted  residence  Is  required. 

Article  11.  Refugee  seamen 
In  the  case  of  refugees  regularly  serving  as 
crew  members  on  board  a  ship  flying  the 
flag  of  a  Contracting  State,  that  State  shall 
give  sympathetic  consideration  to  their  es- 
tablishment on  Its  territory  and  the  issue 
of  travel  documents  to  them  or  their  tempo- 
rary admission  to  Its  territory  particularly 
with  a  view  to  facilitating  their  establish- 
ment in  another  ooimtry. 
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CHAPTCB  n.  JTTUBTCU.  BT*TUB 

Article  12.  Pergonal  statu* 

1.  The  personal  statiia  of  a  refugee  »hall 
be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  country  of 
his  domicile  or,  If  he  has  no  domicile,  by  the 
law  of  the  country  of  his  residence. 

a  Rights  previously  acquired  by  a  refugee 
and  dependent  on  personal  stotua,  more  par- 
ticularly rights  attaching  to  marriage,  shall 
be  respected  by  a  OontracOng  State,  subject 
to  compliance.  U  this  be  necessary,  with  the 
formalities  required  by  the  law  of  that  State. 
provided  that  the  right  In  question  U  one 
which  would  have  been  recognlMd  by  the 
law  of  that  State  had  he  not  become  a 
refugee. 
Article  13.  Movable  and  Immovable  property 

The  ContracOng  SUtee  shall  accord  to  a 
refugee  treatment  as  favourable  as  possible 
and.  m  any  event,  not  less  favourable  than 
that  accorded  to  aliens  generally  In  the  same 
circumstances,  as  regards  the  acqulslUon  of 
movable  and  immovable  property  and  other 
rights  pertaining  thereto,  and  to  leases  and 
other  contracU  relating  to  movable  and  Im- 
movable property. 

Article    14.    ArtUtic    righU    and    Industrial 
property 

In  reepeet  of  the  protection  of  industrial 
property,  such  as  Inventions,  designs  or  mod- 
els, trade  marts,  trade  names,  and  of  rights 
In  Uterary.  artistic  and  scientific  works,  a 
refugee  shaU  be  accorded  in  the  country  In 
which  he  has  his  habitual  residence  the  same 
protection  as  U  accorded  to  nationals  of  that 
country.  In  the  territory  of  any  other  Con- 
tracting State,  he  shall  be  accorded  the  same 
protection  as  U  accorded  in  that  territory  to 
nationals  of  the  country  In  which  he  has  his 
habitual  residence 

Article  15.  Right  of  association 

As  regards  non-polltlcal  and  non-proflt- 
maklng  associations  and  trade  unions  the 
Contracting  States  shall  accord  to  refugees 
lawfully  sUying  In  their  territory  the  most 
favourable  treatment  accorded  to  nationals 
of  a  foreign  country.  In  the  same  circum- 
stances. 

Article  16  Access  to  courts 

1.  A  refugee  shall  have  tree  access  to  the 
coxixts  of  law  on  the  territory  of  all  Contract- 
ing States. 

2  A  refugee  shall  enjoy  in  the  Contract- 
ing State  in  which  he  has  his  habitual  resi- 
dence the  same  treatment  as  a  national  In 
matters  pertaining  to  access  to  the  Courts. 
Including  legal  assistance  and  exemption 
from  coutio  judicatum  solvi. 

3.  A  refugee  shall  be  accorded  In  the  mat- 
ters referred  to  In  paragraph  2  In  countries 
other  than  that  In  which  he  has  his  habitual 
residence  the  treatment  granted  to  a  national 
of  the  country  of  his  habitual  residence. 
cHAPTB  m.  oAinm.  impt^tmxnt 

Article  17.  Wage-earning  employment 

1.  The  Contracting  States  shall  accord  to 
refugees  lawfully  staying  In  their  territory 
the  most  favourable  treatment  accorded  to 
nationals  of  a  foreign  country  In  the  same 
circumstances,  as  regards  the  right  to  engage 
In  wage-eamlug  employment. 

2.  In  any  case,  restrictive  measures  Imposed 
on  aliens  or  the  employment  of  aliens  for  the 
protection  of  the  national  labour  market  shall 
not  be  applied  to  a  refugee  who  was  already 
exempt  from  them  at  the  date  of  entry  Into 
force  of  this  Convention  for  the  Contracting 
State  concerned,  or  who  fulfils  one  of  the 
following  conditions: 

(o)  He  has  completed  three  years'  residence 
In  the  country. 

(t>)  He  has  a  spouse  possessing  the  na- 
tionality of  the  country  of  residence.  A  refu- 
gee may  not  Invoke  the  benefit  of  this  pro- 
vision  if   he   has  abandoned   his  spouse 

(c)  He  has  one  or  more  children  p>o8sess- 
Ing  the  nationality  of  the  coimtry  of  resi- 
dence. 


3  The  Contracting  States  shall  give  sympa- 
thetic consideration  to  assimilating  the  rl^ts 
of  all  refugees  with  regard  to  wage-earning 
employment  to  those  of  nationals,  and  In  par- 
ticular of  tboee  refugees  who  have  entered 
their  territory  pursuant  to  programmes  of  la- 
bour recruitment  or  under  Immigration 
schemes. 

Article  18.  Self-employment 
The  Contracting  States  shall  accord  to  a 
refugee  lawfully  In  their  territory  treatment 
as  favourable  as  possible  and.  In  any  event, 
not  less  favourable  than  that  accorded  to 
aliens  generally  In  the  same  circumstances, 
as  regards  the  right  to  engage  on  his  own  ac- 
count In  agriculture.  Industry,  handicrafts 
and  commerce  and  to  establish  commercial 
and  industrial  companies. 

Article   19.   Liberal    professions 

1.  Each  Contracting  State  shall  accord  to 
refugees  lawfully  staying  In  their  territory 
who  hold  diplomas  recognized  by  the  com- 
petent authorities  of  that  State,  and  who  are 
deslrotis  of  practising  a  liberal  profession, 
treatment  as  favourable  as  possible  and.  in 
any  event,  not  less  favourable  than  that  ac- 
corded to  aliens  generally  In  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. 

2.  The  Contracting  States  shall  use  their 
beat  endeavours  consistently  with  their  laws 
and  constitutions  to  secure  the  settiement  of 
such  refugees  in  the  territories,  other  than 
the  metropolitan  territory,  for  whose  Inter- 
national   relations   they   are   responsible. 

CHAPTXa     rv.     WrLTABS 

Article  20.  Rationing 
Where  a  rationing  system  exists,  which 
applies  to  the  population  at  large  and  regu- 
lates the  general  distribution  of  products  In 
short  supply,  refugees  shall  be  accorded  the 
same  treatment  as  nationals. 

Article  21.  Housing 

As  regards  housing,  the  Contracting  States, 
In  so  far  as  the  matter  Is  regulated  by  laws 
or  regulations  or  Is  subject  to  the  control  of 
public  authorities,  shall  accord  to  refugees 
lawfully  staying  In  their  territory  treatment 
as  favourable  as  possible  and.  In  any  event, 
not  leas  favourable  than  that  accorded  to 
aliens  generally  In  the  same  circumstances. 
Article  22.  Public  Education 

1.  The  Contracting  States  shall  accord  to 
refugees  the  same  treatment  as  Is  accorded 
to  nationals  with  respect  to  elementary  edu- 
cation. 

3.  The  Contracting  States  shall  accord  to 
refugees  treatment  as  favourable  as  poaalble, 
and.  in  any  event,  not  less  favourable  than 
that  accorded  to  aliens  generally  In  the  same 
circumstances,  with  respect  to  education 
other  than  elementary  education  and.  In  par- 
ticular, as  regards  access  to  studies,  the  rec- 
ogxilUon  of  foreign  school  cerUflcatea.  di- 
plomas and  degrees,  the  remission  of  fees  and 
charges  and  the  award  of  scholarships. 

Article  23.  Public  Relief 
The  Contracting  States  shall  accord  to  ref- 
ugees lawfully  staying  In  their  territory  the 
same  treatment  with  respect  to  public  relief 
and  assistance  as  la  accorded  to  their  na- 
tionals. 

Article    24.   Labour    Legislation   and    Social 
Sectirity 

1.  The  Contracting  States  shall  accord  to 
refugees  lawfully  staying  in  their  territory 
the  same  treatment  as  la  accorded  to  na- 
tionals in  respect  of  the  following  matters: 

I  a )  In  so  far  as  such  matters  are  governed 
by  laws  or  regulations  or  are  subject  to  the 
control  of  administrative  authorities:  remu- 
neration, including  family  allowances  where 
these  form  part  of  remuneration,  hours  of 
work,  overtime  arrangements,  holidays  with 
pay,  restrictions  on  home  work,  minimum 
age  of  employment,  apprenticeship  and  train- 
ing, women's  work  and  the  work  of  young 
persons,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of 
collective  bargaining. 


(b)  Social  security  (legal  provisions  In  re- 
spect of  employment  Injury,  occupational 
diseases,  maternity,  slokneaa,  disability,  old 
age.  death,  unemployment,  family  responsi- 
bilities and  any  other  contingency  which, 
according  to  national  laws  or  regulations,  is 
covered  by  a  social  security  scheme),  subject 
to  the  following  limitations : 

(t)  There  may  be  appropriate  arrange- 
ments for  the  maintenance  of  acquired  rights 
and  rights  in  course  of  acquisition; 

(11)  National  laws  or  regulations  of  the 
country  of  residence  naay  prescribe  special 
arrangements  concerning  benefits  or  por- 
tions of  benefits  which  are  payable  wholly 
out  of  public  funds,  and  concerning  allow- 
ances paid  to  persons  who  do  not  fulfill  the 
contribution  conditions  prescribed  for  the 
award  of  a  normal  pension. 

2.  The  right  to  compensation  for  the  death 
of  a  refugee  resulting  from  employment 
Injury  or  from  occupational  disease  shall 
not  be  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  residence 
of  the  beneficiary  Is  outside  the  territory  of 
the  Contracting  State. 

3.  The  Contracting  States  shall  extend  to 
refugees  the  benefits  of  agreements  concluded 
between  them,  or  which  may  be  concluded 
between  them  In  the  future,  concerning  the 
maintenance  of  acquired  rights  and  rights  In 
the  process  of  acquisition  In  regard  to  social 
security,  subject  only  to  the  conditions  which 
apply  to  nationals  of  the  States  signatory  to 
the  agreements  In  question. 

4.  The  Contracting  States  will  give  sym- 
pathetic consideration  to  extending  to 
refugees  so  f.ir  as  possible  the  benefits  of 
similar  agreements  which  may  at  soiy  time  be 
in  force  between  Buc^  Contracting  States  and 
noncontractlng  States. 

CHAPTEK    V.    ADICINISTRATTVE    MEASTTRES 

Article  25.  Administrative  assistance 

1 .  When  the  exercise  of  a  right  by  a  refugee 
would  normally  require  the  assistance  of  au- 
thorities of  a  foreign  country  to  whom  he 
cannot  have  recourse,  the  Contracting  States 
In  whose  territory  he  Is  residing  shall  ar- 
range that  such  assistance  be  afforded  to  blm 
by  their  own  authorities  or  by  an  Interna- 
tional authority. 

2.  The  authority  or  authorities  mentioned 
In  paragraph  1  shall  deliver  or  cause  to  be 
delivered  under  their  supervision  to  refugees 
such  documents  or  certifications  as  would 
normally  be  delivered  to  aliens  by  or  through 
their  national  authorities. 

3.  Documents  or  certifications  ao  delivered 
shall  stand  In  the  stead  of  the  Official  Instru- 
ments delivered  to  aliens  by  or  through  their 
national  authorities,  and  shall  be  given  cre- 
dence In  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary. 

4.  Subject  to  such  exceptional  treatment 
as  may  be  granted  to  Indigent  persons,  fees 
may  be  charged  for  the  services  mentioned 
herein,  but  such  fees  shall  be  moderate  and 
commensurate  with  those  charged  to  na- 
tionals for  similar  services. 

5.  The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  be 
without  prejudice  to  articles  27  and  28. 

Article  26.  Freedom  of  movement 
Each  Contracting  State  shall  accord  to 
refugees  lawfully  In  Ite  territory  the  right  to 
choose  their  place  of  residence  and  to  move 
freely  within  Its  territory,  subject  to  any 
regulations  applicable  to  aliens  generally  In 
the  same  circumstances. 

Article  27.  Identity  papers 

The  Contracting  States  shall  Issue  Identity 
papers  to  any  refugee  In  their  territory  who 
does  not  possess  a  valid  travel  document. 

Article  28.  Travel  documents 
1.  The  Contracting  States  shall  Issue  to 
refugees  lawfully  staying  In  their  territory 
travel  documents  for  the  purpose  of  travel 
outside  their  territory,  unless  compelling 
reasons  of  national  security  or  public  order 
otherwise  require,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Schedule  to  this  Convention  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  such  documents.  The  Contracting 
States  may  issue  such  a  travel  document  to 
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any  other  refugee  in  their  territory;  they 
shall  In  particular  give  sympathetic  con- 
sideration to  the  Issue  of  such  a  travel  docu- 
ment to  refugees  In  their  territory  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  a  travel  document  from  the 
country  of  their  lawful  residence. 

2.  Travel  documents  issued  to  refugees 
under  previous  International  agreements  by 
parties  thereto  shall  be  recognized  and 
treated  by  the  Contracting  States  in  the  same 
way  as  If  they  had  been  issued  pursuant  to 
this  article. 

Article  29.  Fiscal  charges 

1.  The  Contracting  States  shall  not  Impose 
upon  refugees  duties,  charges  or  taxes,  of 
any  description  whatsoever,  other  or  higher 
than  those  which  are  or  may  be  levied  on 
their  nationals  In  similar  situations. 

2.  Nothing  In  the  above  paragraph  shall 
prevent  the  application  to  refugees  of  the 
laws  Emd  regulations  concerning  charges  In 
respect  of  the  Issue  to  aliens  of  administra- 
tive documents  Including  Identity  papers. 

Article  30.  Transfer  of  assets 
1.  A  Contracting  SUte  shall,  in  conformity 
with  Its  laws  and  regulations,  permit  refu- 
gees to  transfer  assets  which  they  have 
brought  Into  Its  territory,  to  another  country 
where  they  have  been  admitted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  resettlement. 

2  A  Contracting  State  shall  give  sympathe- 
tic consideration  to  the  application  of  refu- 
gees for  permission  to  transfer  assets  wher- 
ever they  may  be  and  which  are  necessary 
for  their  resettlement  In  another  country  to 
which  they  have  been  admitted. 

Article  31.  Refugees  unlawfully  in  the 
country  of  refuge 

1.  The  Contracting  States  shall  not  Im- 
pose penalties,  on  account  of  their  illegal 
entry  or  presence,  on  refugees  who,  coming 
directly  from  a  territory  where  their  life  or 
freedom  was  threatened  In  the  sense  of 
article  1,  enter  or  are  present  in  their  terri- 
tory without  authorization,  provided  they 
present  themselves  without  delay  to  the  au- 
thorities and  show  good  cause  for  their  illegal 
entry  or  presence. 

2.  The  Contracting  States  shall  not  apply 
to  the  movements  of  such  refugees  restric- 
tions other  than  those  which  are  necessary 
and  such  restrictions  shall  only  be  applied 
until  their  status  In  the  country  Is  regu- 
larized or  they  obtain  admission  Into  another 
country.  The  Contracting  States  shall  allow 
such  refugees  a  reasonable  period  and  all 
the  necessary  facilities  to  obtain  admission 
Into  another  country. 

Article  32.  Expulsion 

1.  The  Contracting  States  shall  not  expel 
a  refugee  lawfully  in  their  territory  save  on 
grounds  of  national  security  or  public  order. 

2.  The  expulsion  of  such  a  refugee  shall 
be  only  In  pursuance  of  a  decision  reached 
In  accordance  with  due  process  of  law.  Ex- 
cept where  compelling  reasons  of  national 
security  otherwise  require,  the  refugee  shall 
be  allowed  to  submit  evidence  to  clear  him- 
self, and  to  appeal  to  and  be  represented  for 
the  purpose  before  competent  authority  or  a 
person  or  persons  specially  designated  by  the 
competent  authority. 

3.  The  Contracting  States  shall  allow  such 
a  refugee  a  reasonable  period  within  which 
to  seek  legal  admission  into  another  country. 
The  Contracting  States  reserve  the  right  to 
apply  during  that  period  such  Internal  meas- 
ures as  they  may  deem  necessary. 

Article  33.  Prohibition  of  expulsion  or  return 
("refoulement") 

1.  No  Contracting  State  shall  expel  or  re- 
turn ("refouler")  a  refugee  in  any  manner 
whatsoever  to  the  frontiers  of  territories 
where  his  life  or  freedom  would  be  threatened 
on  account  of  his  race,  religion,  nationality, 
membership  of  a  particular  social  group  or 
political  opinion. 

2.  The  benefit  of  the  present  provision  may 


not,  however,  be  claimed  by  a  refugee  whom 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  regarding 
as  a  danger  to  the  security  of  the  country  In 
which  he  Is,  or  who,  having  been  convicted 
by  a  final  judgment  of  a  particularly  serious 
crime,  constitutes  a  danger  to  the  commu- 
nity of  that  country. 

Article  34.  Naturalization 
The  Contracting  States  shall  as  far  as  pos- 
sible facilitate  the  assimilation  and  natural- 
ization of  refugees.  They  shall  In  particular 
make  every  effort  to  expedite  naturalization 
proceedings  and  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible 
the  charges  and  costs  of  such  proceedings. 

CHAPTER   VI.    EXECUTORY    TRANSTTORT 
PROVISIONS 

Article  35.  Co-operation  of  the  national  au- 
thorities with  the  United  Nations 

1 .  The  Contracting  States  undertake  to  co- 
operate with  the  Office  of  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  or  any 
other  agency  of  the  United  Nations  which 
may  succeed  It,  in  the  exercise  of  Its  ftuic- 
tlons,  and  shall  In  particular  facilitate  Its 
duty  of  supervising  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Convention. 

2.  In  order  to  enable  the  Office  of  the  High 
Commissioner  or  any  other  agency  of  the 
United  Nations  which  may  succeed  It,  to 
make  reports  to  the  competent  organs  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Contracting  States  un- 
dertake to  provide  them  In  the  appropriate 
form  with  information  and  statistical  data 
requested  concerning: 

(o)  the  condition  of  refugees, 

(b)  the  Implementation  of  this  Conven- 
tion, and 

(c)  laws,  regulations  and  decrees  which 
are,  or  may  hereafter  be,  in  force  relating  to 
refugees. 

Article  36.  Information  on  national  legislation 
The  Contracting  States  shall  communicate 
to  the  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the  United  Na- 
tions the  laws  and  regulations  which  they 
may  adopt  to  ensure  application  of  this  Con- 
vention. 

Article  37.  Relation  to  previous  Conventions 
Without  prejudice  to  article  28.  paragraph 
2,  of  this  Convention,  this  Convention  re- 
places, as  between  parties  to  It,  the  Arrange- 
mente  of  5  July  1922,  31  May  1924,  12  May 
1926,  30  June  1928  and  30  July  1935,  the  Con- 
ventions of  28  October  1933  and  10  February 
1938,  the  Protocol  of  14  September  1939  and 
the  Agreement  of  16  October  1946. 

CHAPTER    VH.    FD^AI.    CLAtTSES 

Article  38.  Settlement  of  disputes 
Any  dispute  between  parties  to  this  Con- 
vention relating  to  Its  interpretation  or  ap- 
plication, which  cannot  be  settled  by  other 
means,  shall  be  referred  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  at  the  request  of  any  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

Article  39.  Signature,  ratification  and 
accession 

1.  This  Convention  shall  be  opened  for 
signature  at  Geneva  on  28  July  1951  and  shall 
thereafter  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  It  shall  be 
open  for  signature  at  the  European  Office  of 
the  United  Nations  from  28  July  to  31  August 
1951  and  shall  be  re-opened  for  signature  at 
the  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  from 
17  September  1951  to  31  December  1952. 

2.  This  convention  shall  be  open  for  signa- 
ture on  behalf  of  all  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  also  on  behalf  of  any 
other  State  Invited  to  attend  the  Conference 
of  Plenipotentiaries  on  the  Status  of  Refugees 
and  Stateless  Persons  or  to  which  an  Invita- 
tion to  sign  will  have  been  addressed  by  the 
General  Assembly,  It  shall  be  ratified  and  the 
instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

3.  This  Convention  shall  be  open  from  28 
July  1961  for  accession  by  the  States  referred 


to  In  paragraph  2  of  this  article.  Accession 
shall  be  effected  by  the  deposit  of  an  instru- 
ment of  accession  with  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  40.  Territorial  application  clause 

1.  Any  State  may,  at  the  time  of  signa- 
ture, ratification  or  accession,  declare  that 
this  Convention  shall  extend  to  all  or  any  of 
the  territories  for  the  International  relations 
of  which  It  Is  responsible.  Such  a  declaration 
shall  take  effect  when  the  Convention  enters 
Into  force  for  the  State  concerned. 

2.  At  any  time  thereafter  any  such  exten- 
sion shall  be  made  by  notification  addressed 
to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  shall  take  effect  as  from  the  nine- 
tieth day  after  the  day  of  receipt  by  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  of 
this  notification,  or  as  from  the  date  of  entry 
Into  force  of  the  Convention  for  the  State 
concerned,  whichever  Is  the  later. 

3.  With  respect  to  those  territories  to  which 
this  Convention  Is  not  extended  at  the  time 
of  signature,  ratification  or  accession,  each 
State  concerned  shall  consider  the  poeslblllty 
of  taking  the  necessary  steps  In  order  to  ex- 
tend the  application  of  this  Convention  to 
such  territories,  subject,  where  necessary  for 
constitutional  reasons,  to  the  consent  of  the 
Governments  of  such  territories. 

Article  41.  Federal  clause 
In  the  case  of  a  Federal  or  non-unitary 
State,  the  following  provisions  shall  apply: 
(o)  With  respect  to  those  articles  of  thU 
Convention  that  come  vrithln  the  legislative 
Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  legislative  author- 
ity, the  obligations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  to  this  extent  be  the  same  as 
those  of  Parties  which  are  not  Federal  States: 

(b)  With  respect  to  those  articles  of  this 
Convention  that  come  within  the  legislative 
jurisdiction  of  constituent  States,  pro- 
vinces or  cantons  which  are  not,  under  the 
constitutional  system  of  the  federation, 
bound  to  take  legislative  action,  the  Federal 
Government  shall  bring  such  articles  with 
a  favourable  recommendation  to  the  notice 
of  the  appropriate  authorities  of  states,  prov- 
inces or  cantons  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

(c)  A  Federal  State  Party  to  this  Conven- 
tion shall,  at  the  request  of  any  other  Con- 
tracting State  transmitted  through  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations,  supply 
a  statement  of  the  law  and  practice  of  the 
Federation  and  Its  constituent  units  in  re- 
gard to  any  particular  provision  of  the  Con- 
vention showing  the  extent  to  which  effect 
has  been  given  to  that  provision  by  legisla- 
tive or  other  action. 

Article  42.  Reservations 
1    At  the  time  of  signature,  ratification  or 
accession,  any  State  may  make  reservations 
to  articles  of  the  Convention  other  than  to 
articles  1,  3,  4,  16(1),  33,  36-46  Inclusive. 

2.  Any  State  making  a  reservation  (n  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  1  of  this  article  may 
at  any  time  vrithdraw  the  reservation  by  a 
communication  to  that  effect  addressed  to 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  N.nions. 
Article  43.  Entry  into  force 

1,  This  Convention  shall  come  into  force 
on  the  ninetieth  day  following  the  day  of 
deposit  of  the  sixth  Instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion or  accession. 

2,  For  each  State  ratifying  or  acceding  to 
the  Convention  after  the  deposit  of  the  sixth 
Instrument  of  ratification  or  accession,  the 
Convention  shall  enter  Into  force  on  the 
ninetieth  day  following  the  date  of  deposit 
by  such  State  of  Its  Instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion or  accession. 

Article   44.   Denunciation 

1.  Any  Contracting  State  may  denounce 
this  Convention  at  any  time  by  a  notification 
addressed  to  the  Secretary-Gei^pral  of  the 
United  Nations. 

2.  Such  denunciation  ahall  take  effect  for 
the   Contracting  State  concerned   one  year 
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from  the  dat«  upon  which  It  la  received  by 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nattona. 
3.  Any  State  which  haa  made  a  declaration 
or  notification  under  article  40  may,  at  any 
time  thereafter,  by  a  notlflcatlon  to  the  Sec- 
retary-Oeneral  of  the  United  Nations,  declare 
that  the  Convention  shall  ceaae  to  extend 
to  >uch  territory  one  year  after  the  date  of 
receipt  of  the  notification  by  the  Secretary- 
General. 

Article   <5.    Revision 

1.  Any  Contracting  State  may  request  re- 
vision of  thla  Convention  at  any  time  by  a 
notification  addressed  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations. 

a.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  recommend  the  steps.  If  any, 
to  be  taken  In  respect  of  such  request. 

Article   46.   Notiflcatioiu    by    the    Secretary- 
General  of  the   United  Nations 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  Inform  all  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  non-member  States  referred  to 
in  article  39 ; 

(a)  Of  declarations  and  notifications  In 
accordance  with  section  B  of  article  1; 

( t> )  Of  signatures,  ratifications  and  acces- 
sions In  accordance  with  article  39; 

<c)  Of-^declaratlons  and  notifications  in  ac- 
cordance with  article  40: 

(d)  Of  reservations  and  withdrawals  In  ac- 
cordance with  article  43: 

(e)  Of  the  date  on  which  this  Convention 
will  come  Into  force  In  accordance  with  ar- 
ticle 43: 

(/)  Of  denunciations  and  notifications  in 
accordance  with  article  44: 

ig)  Of  requests  for  revision  In  accordance 
with  article  45. 

In  fapth  whxuof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Convention  on 
behalf  of  their  respective  Governments. 

Don*  at  Geneva,  this  twenty-eighth  day 
of  July,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
flfty-one.  In  a  single  copy,  of  which  the 
English  and  Prench  texts  are  equally  au- 
thentic and  which  shall  remain  deposited 
in  the  archived  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
certified  true  copies  of  which  shall  be  de- 
livered to  all  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
and  to  the  non-member  States  referred  to 
in  article  39. 

SCHEDinjC 

Paragraph  1 

1.  The  travel  document  referred  to  In  ar- 
Ucle  28  of  thU  Convention  shall  be  similar 
to  the  specimen  annexed  hereto. 

2.  The  document  shall  be  made  out  In  at 
least  two  languages,  one  of  which  shall  be 
English  or  French. 

Paragraph  2 

Subject  to  the  regulations  obtaining  in 
the  country  of  issue,  children  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  travel  document  of  a  parent  or. 
in  exceptional  circumstances,  of  another 
adult  refugee. 

Paragraph  3 

The  fees  charged  for  Issue  of  the  docxunent 
shall  not  exceed  the  lowest  scale  of  charges 
for  national  passports. 

Paragraph  4 
Save  in  special  or  exceptional  cases,  the 
document  hhall  be  made  valid  for  the  largest 
possible  number  of  countries. 

Paragraph  5 
The   document   shall    have   a   vaUdity   of 
either  one  or  two  years,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  issuing  authority. 

Paragraph  8 
I.  The  renewal  or  extension  of  the  validity 
of  the  document  Is  a  matter  for  the  au- 
thority which  Issued  It.  so  long  as  the  holder 
has  not  established  lawful  residence  In 
another  territory  and  resides  lawfully  in  the 
territory  of  the  said  authority.  The  issue  of 


a  new  dociunent  is.  under  the  same  condl-  Paragraph  16 

tlons,  a  matter  for  the  authority  which  issued  >x^e  issue  of  the  document  does  not  in 

the  former  document.  any  way  entitle  the  holder  to  the  protection 

2.  Diplomatic  or  consular  authorities,  of  the  diplomatic  or  consular  authorities 
specially  authorised  for  the  purpose,  shall  <,{  the  country  of  issue,  and  does  not  con- 
be  empowered  to  extend,  for  a  period  not  f^r  on  these  authorities  a  right  of  protec- 
exceedlng  six  months,  the  validity  of  travel  tion. 

documents  issued  by  their  Governments.  annkk 

3.  The  Contracting  States  shall  give  sym-  specimen  travel  document 

pathetic   consideration    to   renewing   or   ex-  "^         ^   _„    ^     ,      ..     ,.,  »   « 

tending  the  validity  of  travel  documents  or  The    document   will    be    in    booklet   form 

issuing  new  documents  to  refugees  no  longer  (approxhnately   16x10  centimetres), 

lawfully  resident  in  their  territory  who  are  "  l»  recommended  that  it  be  so  printed 

unable  to  obtain  a  travel  document  from  the  that  any  erasure  or  alteration  by  chemical  or 

country  of  their  lawful  residence.  other  means  can  be  readUy  detected,   and 

that  the  words  "Convention  of  28  July  1961 

Paragraph  7  ^^  printed  in  continuous  repetition  on  each 

The  Contracting  States  shall  recognize  the  page.  In  the  language  of  the  Issuing  coun- 

valldlty  of  the  documents  Issued  in  accord-  try. 

ance  with  the  provisions  of  article  28  of  this  (Cover  of  booklet) 

Convention.  teavix  doctment 

Paragraph  8  (Convention  of  28  July  1951) 

The  competent  authorities  of  the  country  „ 
to  which  the  refugee  desires  to  proceed  shall. 

if  they  are  prepared  to  admit  him  and  If  a  ^   ' 

visa  Is  required,  affix  a  visa  on  the  document  tbavix  document 

of  which  he  is  the  holder.  (Convention  of  28  July  1951) 

Paragraph  9  This  document  expires  on unless 

1.  The    ContracUng   SUtes    undertake    to  its  validity  Is  extended  or  renewed. 

Issue  transit  visas  to  refugees  who  have  ob-      Name 

tained  visas  for  a  territory  of  final  desUna-     Porename(8)    - - 

tion.  Accompanied  by  -- ..child  (children). 

2.  The  Issue  of  such  visas  may  be  refused  1-  This  document  is  Issued  solely  with  a 
on  grounds  which  would  Justify  refusal  of  a  view  to  providing  the  holder  with  a  travel 
visa  to  any  alien.  document  which  can  serve  In  lieu  of  a  na- 

p              .      „  tlonal   passport.  It  is  without  prejudice  to 

faragrapn  lo  ^^^  j^  ^^  ^^^  affects  the  holder's  natlonaUty. 

The  fees  for   the  Issue  of  exit,  entry  or  2.  The  holder  Is  authorized  to  return  to 

transit  visas  shall  not  exceed  the  lowest  scale      [state  here  the  country  whose 

of  charges  for  visas  on  foreign  passports.  authorities  are  Issuing  the  document]  on  or 

Porojrrap/i  11  before unless  some  later  date  Is 

When    a    refugee   has    lawfully    taken    up  hereafter  specified.  jThe  period  during  which 

residence  In   the   territory  of  another  Con-  ^^^  ^°^'^"  *»  allowed  to  return  must  not  be 

tractlng    SUte.    the    responslbUity    for    the  1«»  than  three  months. ) 

issue  of  a  new  document,  under  the  terms  3-  S*»o«'d  ^^*  ^o'***'  ^^'  "P  "sldence  In 

and  conditions  of  arUcle  28.  shaU  be  that  of  »  country  other  than  that  which  Issued  the 

the  competent  authority  of  that  territory,  to  pre«ent  document,  he  must.  If  he  wishes  to 

which  the  refugee  shall  be  entitled  to  apply,  "^^el  again,  apply  to  the  competent  auth- 
orities of  his  country  of  residence  for  a  new 

Paragraph  12  document.    [The  old  travel  document  shall 

The    authority    Issuing   a    new   document  be  withdrawn  by  the  authority  issuing  the 

shall  withdraw  the  old  document  and  shall  new  document  and  returned  to  the  authority 

return  it  to  the  country  of   issue  if  it  is  which  Issued  it.l  ' 

stated  In  the  document  that  It  should  be  so  (This  document  contains  —  pages,  exclu- 

retumed;    otherwise   It   shall   withdraw   and  slve  of  cover.) 

cancel  the  document.  (3) 

Paragraph  13  Place  and  date  of  birth 

1.  Bach  Contracting  State  undertakes  that         Occupation 

the  holder  of  a  travel  document  Issued  by  It         Present  residence 

In  accordance  with  arUcle  28  of  this  Oonven-  *  Maiden  name  and  forename(8)  of  wife.. 

tion  shall  be  readmitted  to  Its  territory  at      • — 

any  time  during  the  period  of  lu  validity.         *  Name  and  forename(8)   of  husband 

2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  preced-      

Ing  sub- paragraph,  a  Contracting  State  may  Description 

require  the  holder  of  the  document  to  com-  Height 

ply  with  such  formalities  as  may  be  pre-         Hair  

^r^tJtr^'^  "^  ^^^  ^'°°'  °' "''"''  "^  coiourov;;;;::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

its  territory. 

3.  The  Contracting  States  reserve  the  right.         sha^'of  face  ' 

in  excepUonal  cases,  or  In  cases  where  the         comDleilon    

^S*lh".n^,Jf„n'"f>,''T*  ^"^  .^  .'p?f"i»  sp«ciai  pecuG'a'rmes::::::::::::::::::::: 

^^•r,^!i^,rf^t?..^%H  ^"^°*-  *°  "°"*  CMldren  accompanying  holder: 

the  period  during  which  the  refugee  may  re-  Name-                  f     .»     o 

turn    to   a   period   of   not  less   than    three 

months.  " 

Paragraph  14  irxiii^^:^^v:::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Subject   only   to   the   terms   of   paragraph 

13,   the  provisions  of  this  Schedule  in   no      IIIII!!.!..!..' 

way  affect  the  laws  and  regulations  govern-  Place  and  date  of  birth: 

ing  the  conditions  of  admission  to.  transit      

through,    residence    and    establishment    In,      

and  departure  from,  the  territories  of  the         Sex: """._". J J 

Contracting  States. 

Paragraph    IS  

Neither  the   issue  of  the  document  nor  *  Strike  out  whichever  does  not  apply 

the  entries  made  thereon  determine  or  af-  -^— — ^— 

feet  the  status  of  the  holder,  particularly  '  The  sentence  in  brackets  to  be  Inserted  by 

as  regards  naUonality.  Governmenu  which  so  desire. 
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(This  document  contains  —  pages,  exclu- 
sive of  cover.) 

(3) 
Photograph  of  holder  and  stamp  of  issuing 
authority 

Plnger-prtnts  of  holder  (if  required) 

Signature  of  holder 

(This  document  contains  —  pages,  exclu- 
sive of  cover.) 

(4) 
1.  This  document  is  valid  for  the  following 
countries: 


2.  Document  or  documents  on  the  basis  of 
which  the  present  document  is  issued: 


Issued    at 

Date 

Signature    and    stamp    of    authority 
Issuing    the    document: 
Fee  paid: 

(This  document  contains  —  pages,  exclu- 
sive of  cover.) 

(6) 
Extension  or  renewal  of  validity 
Fee  paid: 

FYom    

To - 

Done  at 

Date 

Signature  and  stamp  of  authority  extend- 
ing or  renewing  the  validity  of  the  document: 
Extension  or  renewal  of  validity 
Fee  paid : 

From    

To 

Done  at 

Date 

Signature  and  stamp  of  authority  extend- 
ing or  renewing  the  validity  of  the  document : 
(This  document  contains  —  pages,  exclu- 
sive of  cover.) 

(6) 

Extension  or  renewal  of  validity 
Fee  paid: 

Prom    

To 

Done  at 

Date 

Signature  and  stamp  of  authority  extend- 
ing or  renewing  the  validity  of  the  document: 
Extension  or  renewal  of  validity 
Fee  paid : 
From    _ 

To y_ 

Done  at 

Date  

Signature  and  stamp  of  authority  extend- 
ing or  renewing  the  validity  of  the  document: 

(This  document  contains  —  pages,  exclu- 
sive of  cover.) 

(7-82) 
Visas 

The  name  of  the  holder  of  the  docxmient 
must  be  repeated  in  each  visa. 

(This  document  contains  —  pages,  exclu- 
sive of  cover. ) 

PROTOCOL      RELATING     TO     THE     6TATX78     OF 
REfXrCEES  OF  31  JANTTABT  1987 

List  Of  parties  to  the  protocol 

Algeria  Iceland 

Argentina  Israel 

Cameroon  Liechtenstein 

Central  African  Nigeria 

Republic  Norway 

Cyprus  Senegal 

Denmark  Sweden 

The  Gambia  Switzerland 

Guinea  Yugoslavia 
Holy  See 

Total,  18. 


CONVENTION    RELATING    TO    THE    BTATT7B    OP 
RKTUGKES  OF  28  JtTLT  19S1 

List  of  parties  to  the  convention 


PROVISIONS    OF   PROTOCOL 


Ivory  Coast 

Jamaica 

Kenya 

Liberia 

Liechtenstein 

Luxembourg 

Madagascar 

Monaco 

Morocco 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Norway 

Peru 

Portugal 

Senegal 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Togo 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom  of 

Great  Britain  and 

Northern  Ireland 
United  Republic  of 

Tanzania 
Yugoslavia 

Total,  53. 


Algeria 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Burundi 

Cameroon 

Central  African 

Republic 
Colombia 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 
Congo  (Kinshasa) 
Cyprus 
Dahomey 
Denmark 
Ecuador 
Federal  Republic  of 

Germany 
France 
Gabon 
The  Gambia 
Ghana 
Greece 
Guinea 
Holy  See 
Iceland 
Ireland 
Israel 
Italy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  proposal  will  be  considered 
as  having  psissed  through  its  various 
parliamentary  stages,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  presentation  of  the  resolution 
of  ratification,  which  will  be  read  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  {two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pre- 
sent concurring  therein),  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  accession  to  the  Pro- 
tocol Relating  to  the  Statvis  of  Refugees, 
done  at  New  York  on  January  31,  1967,  with 
the  following  reservations : 

The  United  States  of  America  construes 
Article  29  of  the  Convention  as  applying 
only  to  refugees  who  are  resident  In  the 
United  States  and  reserves  the  right  to  tax 
refugees  who  are  not  residents  of  the  United 
States  In  accordance  with  Its  general  rules 
relating  to  nonresident  aliens." 

The  United  States  of  America  accepts  the 
obligation  of  paragraph  1(b)  of  Article  24 
of  the  Convention  except  insofar  as  that 
paragraph  may  conflict  In  certain  instances 
with  any  provision  of  title  II  (old  age.  sur- 
vivors' and  disability  Insurance)  or  title 
XVIII  (hospital  and  medical  insurance  for 
the  aged)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  As  to 
any  such  provision,  the  United  States  will 
accord  to  refugees  lawfully  staying  in  its 
territory  treatment  no  less  favorable  than 
Is  accorded  aliens  generally  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
protocol  was  signed  at  New  York  on 
January  31,  1967.  The  pending  protocol 
adopts  the  1951  convention's  definition 
of  refugees  as  persons. 

It  is  imderstood  that  the  protocol 
would  not  Impinge  adversely  upon  the 
Federal  and  State  laws  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  committee 
report  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Tlicre  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


This  protocol  was  signed  at  New  York  on 
January  31,  1967.  If  the  United  States  ac- 
cedes to  the  protocol,  it  is  automatically 
bound  to  apply  articles  3  through  34  of  the 
1951  Convention  Relating  to  the  Status  of 
Refugees  to  which  the  United  States  is  not 
presently  a  party.  One  of  the  basic  provisldVis 
of  that  convention  (article  33)  prohibits  the 
expulsion  or  return  of  refugees  to  territories 
where  their  life  or  freedom  would  be  tlireat- 
ened. 

The  pending  protocol  adopts  the  1951  con- 
vention's definition  of  refugees  as  persons 
who  are  outside  of  and  are  unwilling  to  re- 
turn to  their  respective  countries  of  na- 
tionality or  habitual  residence  because  of 
"well-founded  fear  of  being  persecuted  for 
reasons  of  race,  religion,  nationality,  member- 
ship of  a  particular  social  group  or  political 
opinion."  The  protocol  also  Incorporates 
those  provisions  of  the  1961  convention  deal- 
ing with  the  freedom  of  religion  for  refugees . 
the  right  of  free  access  to  courts'  of  law.  the 
right  to  hold  gainful  employment,  to  acquire 
property,  to  move  freely,  and  to  participate 
in  the  benefits  of  public  education,  relief, 
social  security,  unemployment  compensation, 
and  other  programs. 

It  is  understood  that  the  protocol  would 
not  Impinge  adversely  upon  the  Federal  and 
State  laws  of  this  country.  However,  there 
appears  to  be  a  conflict  between  article  29(1) 
of  the  convention  and  U.S.  revenue  laws 
dealing  with  the  taxation  of  nonresident 
aliens  and  article  24  of  the  convention  and 
certain  provisions  of  our  social  security  lavre. 
Accordingly,  the  two  reservations  set  forth 
below  have  been  proposed  to  clarify  both  of 
these  situations. 

The  United  States  of  America  construes 
Article  29  of  the  Convention  as  applying 
only  to  refugees  who  are  resident  in  the 
United  States  and  reserves  the  right  to  tax 
refugees  who  are  not  residents  of  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  its  general  rules 
relating  to  nonresident  aliens. 

The  United  States  of  America  accepts  the 
obligation  of  paragraph  Kb)  of  Article  24 
of  the  Convention  except  Insofar  as  that 
paragraph  may  conflict  in  certain  Instances 
with  any  provision  of  title  n  (old  age,  sur- 
vivors' and  disability  Insurance)  or  title 
xvm  (hospital  and  medical  Insurance  for 
the  aged)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  As  to 
any  such  provision,  the  United  States  will 
accord  to  refugees  lawfully  staying  in  its 
territory  treatment  no  less  favorable  than  is 
accorded  aliens  generally  In  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. 

SETTLEMENT    OF    DISPTTTES 

Article  rv  of  the  protocol  states  that  any 
disputes  that  cannot  be  settled  by  other 
means  shall  be  referred  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  at  the  request  of  any  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

ENTRY    INTO   FORCE 

The  pending  protocol  went  into  effect  In 
November  of  1967.  It  will  come  into  force 
for  the  United  States  on  the  date  its  instru- 
ment of  accession  Is  deposited. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  all  Senators  who  are  in  town 
will  be  Informed  that,  beginning  at  10:30 
tomorrow  morning,  there  will  be  a  series 
of  five  votes  on  these  matters. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  to  request  the  yeas  and  nays  on  all 
five  treaties  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  thus  ordered 
on  each  of  the  five  treaties. 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 


On  request  of  Mr.  MANsraiD.  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  re- 
turned to  legislative  session. 


PARTICIPATION  OP  LAW  OFFICERS 
AND  COUNSEL  ON  COURTS-MAR- 
TIAL 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1590,  HJl. 
15971. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lecislattvi:  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
15971)  to  Increase  the  participation  of 
law  officers  and  counsel  on  courtfi-mar- 
tial.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  with  amend- 
ments, oh'  page  1.  at  the  beglrmlng  of 
line  3,  insert  "That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Military  Justice  Act  of 
1968".;  at  the  beginning  of  line  5.  strike 
out  "That  chapter";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  8,  Insert  "Sbc.  2.  Chapter";  in  line 
8.  after  the  word  'amended'  strike  out 
"by  inserting  the  words  'or  special'  after" 
the  word  'general'.'  and  Insert  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(10)  'MlllUry  Judge'  means  an  official 
of  a  general  or  special  court-martial  de- 
tailed m  accordance  with  section  826  of  this 
title  (article  36). 

"(2)  Section  806(c)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'law  officer'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  •military  Judge'." 

On  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  5, 
strike  out  "i2)"  and  Insert  '<3)";  in 
line  11.  after  the  word  "a"  strike  out 
"law  officer"  and  Insert  "military  judge"; 
in  line  13.  after  the  word  'a"  strike  out 
"law  officer"  and  insert  "military  judge"; 
In  line  15,  after  the  word  "the"  strike 
out  "law  officer"  and  Insert  "military 
judge";  in  line  17.  after  the  word  "a" 
where  It  appears  the  second  time,  strike 
out  "law  officer"  and  insert  "military 
judge":  in  line  18,  after  the  word  "the" 
strike  out  "law  officer"  and  insert  "mili- 
tary judge  ":  at  the  beginning  of  line  19, 
strike  out  "and  the  convening  authority 
consents':  In  line  22.  after  the  word  "a" 
strike  out  "law  officer"  and  Insert  "mili- 
tary Judge';  in  line  24,  after  the  word 
"a"  strike  out  "law  officer'  and  Insert 
"military  judge,  if  one  has  been  de- 
tailed to  the  court,  and  the  accused";  on 
page  3.  line  2,  after  "(B)"  Insert  "so 
requests";  at  the  beginning  of  line  5 
strike  out  "(3)"  and  Insert  "(4)";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  12.  strike  out  "(4) " 
and  insert  "(5)";  In  line  14.  after  the 
word  "thereof"  strike  out  "A  bad  con- 
duct discharge  may  not  be  adjudged  un- 
less a  complete  record  of  the  proceedings 
and  testimony  has  been  made  and  the 
accused  was  represented  or  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  be  represented  at  the 
trial  by  counsel  having  the  qualifica- 
tions prescribed  under  section  827(b) 
of  this  title  (article  27(bi)."  and  insert 
"A  bad-conduct  discharge  may  not  be 
adjudged  unless  a  complete  record  of 


the  proceedings  and  teetlmony  has  been 
made,  counsel  having  the  qualifications 
prescribed  under  section  827(b)  of  this 
title  (article  27ib> )  was  detailed  to  rep- 
resent the  accused,  and  a  military  Judge 
was  detailed  to  the  trial,  except  In  any 
case  in  which  a  military  Judge  could  not 
be  detailed  to  the  trial  because  of  phys- 
ical conditions  or  military  exigencies. 
In  any  such  case  in  which  a  military 
Judge  was  not  detailed' to  the  trial,  the 
convening  authority  shall  make  a  de- 
tailed written  statement,  to  be  appended 
to  the  record,  stating  the  reason  or  rea- 
sons a  military  judge  could  not  be 
detailed. ' 
On  page  4,  after  line  6,  insert: 

(6)  The  second  and  third  sentences  of  sec- 
tion 820  (article  20)  are  amended  to  read  aa 
follows:  "No  person  with  respect  to  whom 
summary  courts-martial  have  Jurisdiction 
may  be  brought  to  trial  before  a  summary 
court-martial  if  he  objects  thereto.  If  objec- 
tion to  trial  by  summary  court-martial  Is 
made  by  an  accused,  trial  may  be  ordered  by 
special  or  general  court-martial  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  14.  strike  out 
"(5)"  and  insert  "(7)";  in  line  18.  after 
the  word  "the"  strike  out  "law  officer" 
and  Insert  "military  judge";  on  page  5. 
at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  strike  out 
"(6)"  and  insert  "(8)";  in  the  line  fol- 
lowing line  3.  after  the  figure  "26"  strike 
out  "Law  officer  "  and  Insert  "Military 
judge";  after  the  line  3.  strike  out: 

(7)  The  catcbllne  and  subsection  (a)  of 
section  826  (article  26)  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"i  826.  Art.  26.  Law  officer  of  a  general  or 
special  court-martial 
"(a)  The  authority  convening  a  general 
court-martial  shall,  and.  subject  to  regula- 
tion of  the  Secretary  concerned,  the  author- 
ity convening  a  special  court-martial  may, 
detail  as  law  officer  thereof  a  conunlsaloned 
officer  who  Is  a  member  of  the  bar  of  a  Fed- 
eral court  or  of  the  highest  court  of  a  State 
and  who  Is  certified  to  be  qualified  for  that 
duty  by  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
armed  force  of  which  he  Is  a  member.  A  com- 
missioned officer  who  Is  certified  to  be  quali- 
fied for  duty  as  a  law  officer  of  a  general 
court-martial  is  also  qualified  for  duty  as  a 
law  officer  of  a  single-officer  or  other  special 
court-martial.  A  commissioned  officer  who  la 
certified  to  be  qualified  for  duty  as  a  law 
officer  of  a  special  court-martial  is  qualified 
for  duty  as  a  law  officer  of  any  kind  of  special 
court-martial.  However,  no  person  may  act  as 
a  law  officer  of  a  single-officer  general  court- 
martial  unless  he  Is  specially  certified  to  be 
qualified  for  that  duty.  No  person  Is  eligible 
to  act  as  law  officer  In  a  case  If  he  Is  the  ac- 
cuser or  a  witness  for  the  prosecution  or  has 
acted  as  Investigating  officer  or  as  counsel  In 
the  same  case." 

(8)  Section  82e(b)  (article  26(b))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  the  figures  "839" 
and  "39"  and  Inserting  the  figures  "839(b)" 
and  "39(b)".  respectively,  la  place  thereof. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

(9)  Section  826  (article  26)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"{  826.  Art.  26.  Military  Judge  of  a  general 
or  special  court-martial 
"(a)  The  authority  convening  a  general 
court-martial  shall,  and,  subject  to  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  concerned,  the  author- 
ity convening  a  special  court-martial  may, 
detail  a  military  judge  thereto.  A  mlUtary 
Judge  shall  preside  over  each  open  session 
of  the  court-martial  to  which  he  has  been 
detailed. 


"(b)  A  military  Judge  shall  be  a  com- 
missioned officer  of  the  armed  forces  who  Is 
a  member  of  the  bar  of  a  Federal  court  or  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  a 
State  and  who  Is  certified  to  be  qualified  for 
duty  as  a  mlUtary  Judge  by  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate Oeneral  of  the  armed  force  of  which 
such  military  Judge  Is  a  member. 

"(c)  The  military  Judge  of  a  general 
court-martial  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Judge  Advocate  Oeneral,  or  his  designee,  of 
the  armed  force  of  which  the  military  Judge 
Is  a  member  for  detail  by  the  convening 
authority,  and,  unless  the  court-martial  was 
convened  by  the  President  or  the  Secretary 
concerned,  neither  the  convening  authority 
nor  any  member  of  his  staff  shall  prepare 
or  review  any  report  concerning  the  effec- 
tiveness, fitness,  or  efficiency  of  the  military 
Judge  so  detailed,  which  relates  to  his  per- 
formance of  duty  as  a  military  Judge.  A  com- 
missioned officer  who  Is  certified  to  be  quali- 
fied for  duty  as  a  mlUtary  Judge  of  a  general 
oo\irt-martlal  may  perform  such  duties  only 
when  he  Is  assigned  and  directly  responsible 
to  the  Judge  Advocate  Oeneral.  or  his  desig- 
nee, of  the  armed  force  of  which  the  military 
Judge  Is  a  member  and  may  perform  duties 
of  a  Judicial  or  nonjudicial  nature  other 
than  those  relating  to  his  primary  duty  as 
a  military  Judge  of  a  general  court-martial 
when  such  duties  are  assigned  to  him  by  or 
with  the  approval  of  that  Judge  Advocate 
Oeneral  or  his  designee. 

"(d)  No  person  Is  eligible  to  act  as  mili- 
tary Judge  In  a  case  if  he  is  the  accuser  or 
a  witness  for  the  prosecution  or  has  acted 
as  Investigating  officer  or  a  counsel  In  the 
same  case. 

"(e)  The  mlUtary  Judge  of  a  court-martial 
may  not  consult  with  the  members  of  the 
court  except  In  the  presence  of  the  accused, 
trial  counsel,  and  defense  counsel,  nor  may 
he  vote  with    the  members  of  the  court." 

At  the  top  of  page  8  Insert: 

(10)   Section  827  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "law  officer"  In  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "military  Judge";  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  subsection  (c)  as  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3),  respectively,  and  by  Inserting  a  new 
paragraph  (1)  as  follows: 

"(1)  the  accused  shall  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  be  represented  at  the  trial 
by  counsel  having  the  qualifications  pre- 
scribed under  section  827(b)  of  this  title 
(article  27(b))  unless  counsel  having  such 
qualifications  cannot  be  obtained  on  account 
of  physical  conditions  or  mUltary  exigencies. 
If  counsel  having  such  qualifications  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  court  may  be  convened  and 
the  trial  held  but  the  convening  authority 
shall  make  a  detaUed  written  statement,  to 
be  appended  to  the  record,  stating  why  coun- 
sel with  such  qualifications  could  not  be 
obtained;". 

At  the  beginning  of  line  20,  strike  out 
"(9)"  and  insert  "(11)";  in  line  24,  after 
the  word  "than"  strike  out  "single  officer 
general  court-martial"  and  insert  "a 
general  court-martial  composed  of  a 
military  Judge  only,";"  on  page  9,  line  7. 
after  the  word  "the"  where  it  appears 
the  first  time,  strike  out  "law  officer"  and 
Insert  "military  judge";  In  line  9.  after 
the  word  "a"  strike  out  "single  officer 
special  court-martial"  and  Insert  "spe- 
cial court-martial  composed  of  a  mili- 
tary judge  only.";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  19,  strike  out  "law  officer"  and  Insert 
"military  Judge.";  In  line  23,  after  the 
word  "the"  strike  out  "law  officer"  and 
insert  "military  judge" ;  In  the  same  line 
after  the  word  "a"  strike  out  "single  offi- 
cer"; In  line  24,  after  the  word  "court- 
martial"  Insert  "composed  of  a  military 
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Judge  only";  on  page  10,  line  5,  after  the 
word  "new"  strike  out  "law  officer"  and 
insert  "military  judge";  In  line  9,  after 
the  word  "new"  strike  out  "law  officer" 
and  Insert  "military  judge,";  at  the  be- 
ginnhig  of  Une  11.  strike  out  "(10)"  and 
Insert  "(12)";  In  line  15,  after  the  word 
"the"  strike  out  "law  officer"  and  Insert 
"military  judge";  after  line  20.  insert: 
(13)  Section  837  (article  37)  U  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  sentence  thereof; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "law  officer"  In  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"military  judge"; 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  the  subsection  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  (1)  general  instructional  or 
Informational  courses  In  mlUtary  justice  If 
such  courses  are  designed  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Instructing  members  of  a  command 
In  the  substantive  and  procedural  aspects  of 
courts-martial,  or  (2)  to  statements  and  In- 
structions given  in  open  court  by  the  mili- 
tary judge,  president  of  a  special  court- 
martial,  or  counsel."; 

(D)  by  adding  after  subsection  (a)  (as 
designated  by  paragraph  (1)  hereof)  a  new 
subsection  as  follows : 

"(b)  In  the  preparation  of  an  effectiveness, 
fitness,  or  efficiency  report,  or  any  other  re- 
port or  document  used  in  whole  or  In  part  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  a  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  forces  U  qualified  to  be 
advanced,  In  grade,  or  In  determining  the  as- 
signment or  transfer  of  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  or  In  determining  whether  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  should  be  re- 
tained on  active  duty,  no  person  subject  to 
this  chapter  may,  In  preparing  any  such  re- 
port (1)  consider  or  evaluate  the  perform- 
ance of  duty  of  any  such  member  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  court-martial,  or  (2)  give  a  less  fa- 
vorable rating  or  evaluation  of  any  member 
of  the  armed  forces  because  of  the  zeal  with 
which  such  member,  as  counsel,  represented 
any  accused  before  a  court-martial.". 

On  page  12,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1, 
strike  out  "(11)"  and  insert  "(14)";  in 
line  3,  after  the  word  "words"  strike  out 
"law  officer  "  and  insert  "military  Judge"; 
in  Une  4.  after  the  word  "a"  where  it 
appears  the  second  time,  strike  out  "law 
officer"  and  Insert  "military  judge";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  6,  strike  out  "(12) " 
and  Insert  "(15)";  Ir  line  H.  after  the 
word  "a"  strike  out  "law  officer"  and  In- 
sert "military  judge";  In  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "the"  strike  out  "law  of- 
ficer" and  insert  "military  judge";   In 
line  19.  after  the  word  "the"  strike  out 
"law  officer  "  and  Insert  "military  judge"; 
on  page  13,  line  2.  after  the  word  "the" 
strike  out  "law  officer"  and  Insert  "mili- 
tary judge";  in  line  11.  after  the  word 
"present."  strike  out  "After  the  members 
of  a  court  marital  which  Includes  a  law 
officer  and  members  have  finally  voted 
on  the  findings,  the  president  of  the 
court  may  request  the  law  officer  and 
the  reporter.  If  any.  to  appear  before  the 
members  to  put  the  findings  in  proper 
form  and  these  proceedings  shall  be  on 
the  record.";  In  line  18,  after  the  word 
"the"  where  it  appears  the  second  time, 
strike  out  "law  officer"  and  insert  "mili- 
tary judge.":  In  line  21,  after  the  word 
"a"  strike  out  "law  officer"  and  Insert 
"military  judge";  In  line  22,  after  the 
word  "the"  where  It  appears  the  second 
time,  strike  out  "law  officer"  and  Insert 
"mllltory  judge";   at  the  beginning  of 
line   23,   strike   out   "(13)"   and   Insert 


"(16) ";  on  page  14,  line  2,  after  the  word 
"The"  strike  out  "law  officer"  and  in- 
sert "military  judge";  in  line  3,  after  the 
word  "a"  strike  out  "law  officer"  and  In- 
sert "mlUtary  judge";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  6  strUte  out  "(14)"  and  Insert 
"(17)";  In  the  same  line,  after  the  figure 
"841"  strUte  out  "(a) ";  xn  the  same  line, 
after  the  figure  "41"  strike  out  "(a)"; 
in  Une  8,  after  the  word  "sentence"  In- 
sert "of  subsection  (a)";  in  line  9,  after 
the  word  "The"  strUce  out  "law  officer" 
and  Insert  "mlUtary  judge";  In  Une  12, 
after  the  word  "court.";"  strike  out 
"and";  In  Une  14,  after  the  word  "sen- 
tence" insert  "of  subsection  <a)";  in  the 
same  lUie,  after  the  word  "words"  strike 
out  "law  officer"  and  insert  "mlUtary 
judge";  In  line  16.  strike  out  "thereof." 
and  insert  "thereof;  and";  after  Une  17. 
Insert: 

(C)  by  striking  out  "law  officer"  In  sub- 
section (b)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"mlUtary  Judge." 


At  the  beginning  of  line  19,  strUte  out 
"(15)"   and  Insert  "(18)";   in  line  21. 
after  the  word  "duties"  strike  out  "law 
officers"  and  Insert  "mlUtary   judges"; 
on  page  15,  line  6,  after  the  word  "a" 
strike  out  "law  officer"  and  insert  "mlU- 
tary judge";  at  the  beginning  of  Une  13. 
strUce  out  "(16)"  and  insert  "(19)";  in 
line  22,  after  the  word  "the"  where  It  ap- 
pears the  second  tUne.  strike  out  "law 
officer"  and  insert  "mUitary  judge";  in 
line  23,  after  the  word  "a"  where  It  ap- 
pears the  second  time,  strike  out  "law 
officer"  and  insert  "mUitary  judge";  on 
page  16,  at  the  beginning  of  line  6,  strike 
out  "(17)"  and  Insert  "(20)";  In  line  7, 
after  the  word  "the"  where  it  appears 
the  third  time,  strike  out  "law  officer" 
and  Insert  "mUltary  judge";  in  line  8. 
after  the  word  "a"  strike  out  "law  of- 
ficer" and  Insert  "mUltary  judge";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  11,  strike  out  "a8)" 
and  Insert  "(21)":  at  the  beginning  of 
line  16,  strike  out  "law  officer"  and  in- 
sert "miUtary  judge";  in  line  19,  after 
the  word  "the"  strike  out  "law  officer" 
and  Insert  "mlUtary  judge";  in  line  21, 
after  the  word  "a"  where  it  appears  the 
second  time,  strike  out  "law  officer"  and 
insert  "mUitary  judge";  In  line  24,  after 
the  word  "the"  strike  out  "law  officer" 
and  Insert  "mlUtary  judge";  on  page  17, 
line  2,  after  the  word  "a"  where  it  ap- 
pears the  second  tUne,  strike  out  "law 
officer"  and  insert  "mUltary  judge";  In 
line  5,  after  the  word  "the"  where  It  ap- 
pears the  third  time,  strUce  out  "law  of- 
ficer" and  Insert  "mUltary  judge";   in 
Ime  7,  after  the  word  "a"  strUce  out  "law 
officer"  and  Insert  "miUtary  judge";  in 
line  9,  after  the  word  "words"  Uisert  "law 
officer";    in    Ime    14,    after    the    word 
"words"    strike   out    "and"    and    insert 
"mUltary  judge  or";  In  line  15,  after  the 
word  "a"  where  It  appears  the  second 
tUne.  strike  out  "law  officer"  and  insert 
"mUltary  judge";    at  the  beginning  of 
lUie  22.  strike  out  "single  officer  court- 
martial"  and  Insert  "court-martial  com- 
posed of  a  mUltary  judge  only.";  In  lUie 
23.    after   the    amendment   just    above 
stated,  strike  out  "An  officer  who  Is  de- 
taUed as  a  single  officer"  and  Uisert  "The 
mUltary  judge  of  such  a";  on  page  18,  at 
the  beglnnUig  of  line  3,  strike  out  "Such 
smgle  officer"  and  uisert  "The  mUltary 
judge  of  such  a";  at  the  beginning  of 


lUie  8,  strike  out  "(19)"  and  Uisert 
"(22)";  at  the  beginning  of  lUie  19, 
strike  out  "(20V'  and  Insert  "(23)";  at 
the  begUinUig  of  line  24,  strike  out  "law 
officer"  and  insert  "mUltary  judge";  Ui 
line  25,  after  the  word  "the"  strike  out 
"law  officer"  and  Uisert  "mUltary  judge"; 
on  page  19,  at  the  beginning  of  Ime  5, 
strike  out  "law  officer"  and  Insert  "mlU- 
tary judge";  after  lUie  13,  Uisert: 

(24)  SecUon  857  (article  57)  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  words  "or  deferred"  after 
"suspended"  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b);  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows : 

"(d)  On  application  by  an  accused  who  is 
under  sentence  to  confinement  that  has  not 
been  ordered  executed,  the  convening  author- 
ity or,  if  the  accused  Is  no  longer  under  his 
Jurisdiction,  the  officer  exercising  general 
court-martial  Jurisdiction  over  the  command 
to  which  the  accused  Is  currently  assigned, 
may  In  his  sole  discretion  defer  service  of  the 
sentence  to  confinement.  The  deferment  shall 
terminate  when  the  sentence  Is  ordered  ex- 
ecuted. The  deferment  may  be  rescinded  at 
any  time  by  the  officer  who  granted  It  or,  if 
the  accused  Is  no  longer  under  his  Jiulsdlc- 
tlon,  by  the  officer  exerclsmg  general  court- 
martial  Jurisdiction  over  the  command  to 
which  the  accused  Is  currently  assigned." 

(25)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  subchapter  IX  U  amended  by  striking 
out 


"866.  66.  Review  by  board  of  review." 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"866.  66.  Review    by   Court   of   MlUtary   Re- 
view." 

(26)  Section  866(b)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "board  of  review"  each  time  It  appears 
therein  and  inserUng  In  Ueu  thereof  "Ctourt 
of  MlUtery  Review". 

(27)  Section  866  (article  66)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  catchllne  and  In- 
sretlng  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"I  866.  Art.  66.  Review  by  Court  of  MlUtary 
Review"; 

(B)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  Each  Judge  Advocate  Oeneral  shall 
establish  a  Court  of  MlUtery  Review  which 
shall  be  comp(5sed  of  one  or  more  panels,  and 
each  such  panel  shall  be  composed  of  not 
less  than  three  appellate  military  Judges.  For 
the  purpose  of  reviewing  court-martial  cases. 
the  court  may  sit  In  panels  or  as  a  whole  in 
accordance  with  rules  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (f).  AppeUate  mUltary  Judges  who 
are  assigned  to  a  Court  of  MlUtery  Review 
may  be  commissioned  officers  or  civilians, 
each  of  whom  must  be  a  member  of  a  bar 
of  a  Federal  court  or  of  the  highest  court  of 
a  State.  The  Judge  Advocate  Oeneral  shall 
designate  as  chief  Judge  one  of  the  appellate 
mlUtary  Judges  of  the  Court  of  MlUtary  Re- 
view established  by  him.  The  chief  Judge 
shall  determine  on  which  panels  of  the  court 
the  appeUate  Judges  assigned  to  the  court 
will  serve  and  which  military  Judge  assigned 
to  the  court  ^^-lU  act  as  the  senior  judge  on 
each  panel.": 

(C)  by  striking  out  "board  of  review"  each 
time  it  appears  In  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d). 
and  (e)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Court 
of  MlUtary  Review"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "boards  of  review"  each 
time  It  appears  In  subsection  (f )  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "Courts  of  Military  Re- 
view";  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(g)  No  member  of  a  Court  of  MlUtary 
Review  shall  be  required,  or  on  his  own 
Initiative  be  permitted,  to  prepare,  approve, 
disapprove,  review  or  submit,  with  respect 
to  any  other  memJjer  of  the  same  or  another 
Court  of  MlUtary  Review,  an  effectiveness, 
fitness  or  efflci«^ncy  report,  or  any  other  report 
or  document  useU  In  whole  or  In  part  for  the 
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purpose  of  determining  whether  a  member 
of  the  armed  forces  la  qualified  to  be  ad- 
vanced In  grade,  or  In  determining  the  as- 
signment or  transfer  of  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces,  or  In  determining  whether  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  should  be  re- 
tained on  active  duty. 

"(h)  No  member  of  a  Court  of  Military 
Review  shall  be  eligible  to  review  the  record 
of  any  trial  If  such  member  served  as  In- 
vestigating officer  In  the  case  or  served  as  a 
member  of  the  coiirt-martlal  before  which 
such  trial  was  conducted,  or  served  as  mili- 
tary Judge,  trial  or  defense  counsel,  or  review- 
ing officer  of  such  trial.". 

(38)  Subsections  (b)  and  (f)  of  section 
867  (article  67)  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"boMd  of  review""  each  time  It  appears  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Court  of  Military 
Review"'. 

(39)  Section  868  (article  68)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"i  868.  Art.  68.  Branch  offices 

"The  Secretary  concerned  may  direct  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  to  establish  a  branch 
office  with  any  command.  The  branch  office 
shall  be  under  an  Assistant  Judge  Advovate 
General  who,  with  the  consent  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General,  may  establish  a  Court  of 
Military  Review  with  one  or  more  panels. 
That  Assistant  Judge  Advocate  General  and 
any  Court  of  Military  Review  established  by 
him  may  perform  for  that  command  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General,  the  respective  duties  which 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  and  a  Court  of 
Military  Review  established  by  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired to  perform  as  all  cases  Involving 
sentences  not  requiring  approval  by  the 
President."' 

On  pcuge  23,  at  the  beginning  of  line  4. 
strike  out  "f21)  (A)"  and  insert  "(30) "; 
In  line  8,  after  the  word  "a"  strike  out 
"board  of  review"  and  insert  "Covirt  of 
Military  Review";  after  line  13  strike 
out: 

(B)  The  flrat  sentence  of  section  873 
(article  73)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"At  any  time  within  two  years  after  ap- 
proval by  the  convening  authority  of  a  court 
martial  sentence  which  has  been  referred 
to  a  board  of  review  the  accused  may  peti- 
tion the  Judge  Advocate  General  for  a  new 
trial  on  grounds  of  newly  discovered  evidence 
or  fraud  on  the  court." 

S«c.  a.  (1)  Except  for  subsection  (31)  of 
section  1,  this  Act  becomes  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  tenth  month  following  the 
month  In  which  it  Is  enacted. 

(3)  SubeecUon  (31)  (A)  of  section  1  be- 
comes effective  upon  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(3)  Subsection  (31)  (B)  of  secUon  1  shaU 
apply  to  all  court-martial  sentences  approved 
by  the  convening  authority  on  or  after,  or 
not  more  than  two  years  before,  the  date  of 
Its  enactment. 

After  line  4,  Insert: 

(31)  Subsections  (b).  (ci.  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 870  (article  70)  are  amended  by  strllc- 
Ing  out  '"board  of  review"  each  time  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Court  of 
Military  Review". 

(33)  Section  871  (article  71)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  strUUng  out  'board  of  review"  In 
subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Court  of  Military  Review":  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "or  deferred"  In  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (d)  Immediately  after 
"suspended"'. 

(33)  Section  873  (arUcle  73)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"»  873.  Art.  73.  PeUUon  for  a  new  trial 

"'At  any  time  within  two  years  after  ap- 
proval by  the  convening  authority  of  a  court- 
martial  sentence,  the  accused  may  petition 


the  Judge  Advocate  General  for  a  new  trial 
on  the  grounds  of  newly  discovered  evidence 
or  fraud  on  the  court.  If  the  accused"B  case 
is  pending  before  a  Court  of  BClUtary  Review 
or  before  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  shall  refer  the  pe- 
tition to  the  appropriate  court  for  action. 
Otherwise  the  Judge  Advocate  General  shall 
act  upon  the  petition. 

(34)  Section  936(b)  (article  136(b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "law  officer"'  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "mlUtary  Judge". 

On  page  25,  after  line  5,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Src.  3  (a)  Whenever  the  term  law  officer 
Is  used,  with  reference  to  any  officer  detailed 
to  a  court-marUal  pursuant  to  section  8a6(a) 
(article  3fl(a))  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  In  any  provision  of  Federal  law  (other 
than  provisions  amended  by  this  Act)  or  In 
any  regulation,  document,  or  record  of  the 
United  States,  such  term  shall  be  deemed 
to  mean  military  Judge. 

(b)  Whenever  the  term  board  of  review  Is 
xised,  with  reference  to  or  In  connection  with 
the  appellate  review  of  courts- martial  cases. 
In  any  provision  of  Federal  law  (other  than 
provisions  amended  by  this  Act)  or  In  any 
regulation,  document,  or  record  of  the  United 
States,  such  term  shall  be  deemed  to  mean 
Court  of  Military  Review. 

After  line  18,  Insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  4  (a)  Except  for  the  amendments 
made  by  paragraphs  (30)  and  (33)  of  secUon 
3,  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  tenth  month  following  the  month 
In  which  it  Is  enacted. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(30)  of  section  3  shall  become  effective  upon 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Tile  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(33)  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  all  court- 
martial  sentences  approved  by  the  conven- 
ing authority  on  or  after,  or  not  more  than 
two  years  before,  the  date  of  Its  eiukctment. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seruxte  and  House  of 
RepresentaUvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tljat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Military  Justice 
Act  of  1968"". 

Sbc.  3.  Chapter  47  (UnUorm  CJode  of  Mili- 
tary Justice)  of  tlUe  10.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

(i)  Section  801(10)  (article  1(10))  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  'Military  Judge'  means  an  official 
of  a  general  or  special  court-martial  detaUed 
In  accordance  with  section  836  of  tills  title 
(article  36)."". 

(3)  Section  806(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  '"law  officer"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■•military  Judge"'. 

(3)  Section  816  (arUcle  16)  Is  amended  to 
nadu  follows: 

"1818.  Art.    16.  Courts-martial   classified 

"'The  three  kinds  of  courts-martial  In 
e«cii  of  the  armed  foroea  are — 

"(i)  general  co\irts-martlal.  consisting 
of — 

"(A)  a  military  Judge  and  not  leas  than 
five  members;  or 

"(B)  only  a  mUltary  Judge.  If  before  the 
court  Is  assembled  the  accused,  knowing 
the  Identify  of  the  military  Judge  and  after 
consultation  with  defense  counsel,  requests 
In  writing  a  court  composed  only  of  a  mili- 
tary Judge  and  the  mlUtary  Judge  approves: 

"(3)  special  courts-martial,  consisting 
of— 

"(A)   not  less  than  three  members:  or 
"(B)   a  military  Judge  and  not  leas  than 

three  members:  or 

"(0)  only  a  military  Judge,  If  one  has  been 

detailed  to  tlie  court,  and  the  accused  under 


the  same  conditions  as  those  prescribed  In 
clause  ( 1 )  ( B )  so  requests;  and 

"(3)  summary  courts-martial,  consisting 
of  one  commissioned  officer." 

(4)  Section  818  (article  18)  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  "However,  a  general  court-martial 
of  the  kind  specified  in  section  816(1)  (B) 
of  this  title  (article  16(1)  (B) )  shaU  not  have 
Jurisdiction  to  try  any  person  for  any  offense 
for  which  the  death  penalty  may  be  adjudged 
unless  the  case  has  been  prevlotuly  referred 
to  trial  as  a  noncapital  case." 

(6)  Section  810  (article  19)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  Inserting 
the  following  sentence  In  place  thereof:  "A 
bad-conduct  discharge  may  not  be  adjudged 
unless  a  complete  record  of  the  proceedings 
and  testimony  has  been  made,  counsel  having 
the  quallficaUons  prescribed  under  section 
837(b)  of  this  title  (article  37(b))  was  de- 
tailed to  represent  the  accused,  and  a  mUl- 
tary Judge  was  detailed  to  the  trUl,  except 
In  any  case  In  which  a  military  Judge  could 
not  be  detailed  to  the  trial  because  of  physical 
conditions  or  military  exigencies.  In  any  such 
case  In  which  a  military  Judge  was  not  de- 
tailed to  the  trial,  the  convening  authority 
shall  make  a  detailed  written  statement,  to  be 
appended  to  the  record,  stating  the  reason 
or  reasons  a  nalUtary  Judge  could  not  be 
detailed."" 

(6)  The  second  and  third  sentences  of  sec- 
tion 830  (article  20)  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows:    ""No  person   with  respect  to  whom 

immary  courts-martial  have  Jurisdiction 
may  be  brought  to  trial  l)efore  a  summary 
court-martial  if  he  objects  thereto.  If  ob- 
jection to  trial  by  summary  court-martial 
is  made  by  an  accused,  trial  may  be  ordered 
by  special  or  general  court-martial  as  may 
be  appropriate."" 

(7)  Section  836  (c)(1)  (article  36(c)  (1) )  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "'before  the  convening 
of  the  court,"  In  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting ""before  the  conclusion  of  a  session 
called  by  the  mUltary  Judge  under  eecUon 
839(a)  of  this  tiUe  (article  39(a))  prior  to 
trial  or.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  session, 
before  the  court  is  assembled  for  the  trial  of 
the  accused,"  in  place  thereof;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ""convened""  in  the  last 
sentence  and  inserting  ""assembled"  in  place 
thereof. 

(8)  Subchapter  V  U  amended  by  striking 
out  the  following  Item  In  the  analysis: 

"826.  26.  Law  officer  of  a  general  court-mar- 
tial." 

and  inserting   the  following  item  in  place 
thereof: 

■'826.  36,  MUltary  Judge  of  a  general  or  spe- 
cial   court-martial."" 

(9)  Section  826  (article  36)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"J  826.  Art.  36.  MUltary  Judge  of  a  general 
or  special  court-martial 

"(a)  The  authority  convening  a  general 
court-martial  shaU.  and.  subject  to  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  concerned,  the  au- 
thority convening  a  special  court-martial 
may.  detail  a  mUltary  Judge  thereto.  A  mUl- 
tary Judge  shall  preside  over  each  open 
session  of  the  court-martial  to  which  he 
has  been  detaUed. 

"(b)  A  mUltary  Judge  shall  be  a  commis- 
sioned officer  of  the  armed  forces  who  Is  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  a  Federal  court  or  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  the  liighest  court  of 
a  State  and  who  Is  certified  to  be  qualified  for 
duty  as  a  miUtary  Judge  by  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  of  the  armed  force  of  which 
such  mUltary   Judge  is  a   member. 

"(c)  The  military  Judge  of  a  general  court- 
martial  shall  be  deeignated  by  the  Judge 
Advocate  General,  or  his  designee,  of  the 
armed  force  of  which  the  mUltary  Judge  Is  a 
member  for  detaU  by  the  convening  author- 
ity, and.  unless  the  court-martial  was  con- 
vened   by    the    President   or    the    Secretary 


concerned,  neither  the  convening  authority 
nor  any  member  of  his  staff  shall  prepare 
or  review  any  report  concerning  tne  effec- 
tiveness, fitness,  or  efficiency  of  the  military 
Judge  so  detailed,  which  relates  to  his  per- 
formance of  duty  as  a  military  Judge.  A 
commissioned  officer  who  Is  certified  to  be 
qualified  for  duty  as  a  military  Judge  of  a 
general  court-martial  may  perform  such 
duties  only  when  he  is  assigned  and  directly 
responsible  to  the  Judge  Advocate  General, 
or  his  designee,  of  the  armed  force  of  which 
the  military  Judge  is  a  member  and  may  per- 
form duties  of  a  Judicial  or  non-Judicial 
nature  other  than  those  relating  to  his  pri- 
mary duty  as  a  military  Judge  of  a  general 
court-martial  when  such  duties  are  assigned 
to  him  by  or  with  the  approval  of  that  Judge 
Advocate  General  or  his  designee. 

"(d)  No  person  Is  eligible  to  act  as  mUl- 
tary Judge  in  a  case  if  he  is  the  accuser  or 
a  witness  for  the  prosecution  or  has  acted 
as  investigating  officer  or  a  counsel  In  the 
same  case. 

"(e)  "The  mUltary  Judge  of  a  court-martial 
may  not  consult  with  the  members  of  the 
court  except  In  the  presence  of  the  accused, 
trial  counsel,  and  defense  counsel,  nor  may 
he  vote  with  the  members  of  the  court." 

( 10)  Section  837  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  ""law  officer"  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "'military  Judge"';  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  subsection  (c)  as  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3) ,  respectively,  and  by  inserting  a  new  para- 
graph ( 1 )  as  follows : 

"(1)  the  accused  shall  be  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  be  represented  at  the  trial  by 
counsel  having  the  qualifications  prescribed 
under  section  827(b)  of  this  title  (article 
27(b) )  unless  counsel  having  such  quaUflca- 
tlons  cannot  be  obtained  on  account  of  physi- 
cal conditions  or  mllltory  exigencies.  If  coun- 
sel having  such  qualifications  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, the  court  may  be  convened  and  the 
trial  held  but  the  convening  authority  shall 
make  a  detailed  written  statement,  to  be  ap- 
pended to  the  record,  stating  why  counsel 
with  such  qualifications  could  not  be  ob- 
tained;'". 

(11)  Section  839  (article  29)  U  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  '"accused  has  been  ar- 
raigned"' In  subsection  (a)  and  inserting 
"'court  has  been  assembled  for  the  trial  of 
the  accused"  In  place  thereof: 

(B)  by  inserting  ".  other  than  a  general 
court-martial  composed  of  a  military  Judge 
only,"  after  "court-martial"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (b);  and  by  amending 
the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  trial  may  proceed  with  the 
new  members  present  after  the  recorded  evi- 
dence previously  introduced  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  has  been  read  to  the  court 
In  the  presence  of  the  law  officer  military 
Judge,  the  accused,  and  counsel  for  both 
Bides."; 

(C)  by  Inserting  ".  other  than  a  special 
court-martial  composed  of  a  mUltary  Judge 
only,"  after  "court-martial"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (c) ;  and  by  amending  the 
last  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows:  '"The  trial  shaU  proceed  with  the 
new  members  present  as  if  no  evidence  had 
previously  been  Introduced  at  the  trial,  unless 
a  verbatln  record  of  the  evidence  previously 
Introduced  before  the  members  of  the  court 
or  a  stipulation  thereof  Is  read  to  the  court  In 
the  presence  of  the  mUltary  Judge,  If  any,  the 
accused,  and  counsel  for  both  sides."";  and 

(D)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof : 

"(d)  If  the  mUltary  Judge  of  a  court- 
martial  composed  of  a  mUltary  Judge  only 
is  unable  to  proceed  with  the  trial  because 
of  physical  disability,  as  a  result  of  a  chal- 
lenge, or  for  other  good  cause,  the  trial  shaU 
proceed,  subject  to  any  applicable  conditions 
of  section  816  (1)  (B)  or  (2)  (C)  of  this  title 


(article  16  (i)(B)  or  (3)(C)),  after  the  de- 
tail of  a  new  military  Judge  as  if  no  evidence 
had  previously  been  introduced,  unless  a 
verbatim  record  of  the  evidence  previously 
Introduced  or  a  stipulation  thereof  is  read 
in  court  in  the  presence  of  the  new  military 
Judge,  the  accused,  and  counsel  for  both 
sides." 

(12)  Section  835  (article  35)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  and  In- 
serting the  foUowlng  In  place  thereof:  "In 
time  of  peace  no  person  may,  against  his 
objection,  be  brought  to  trial,  or  be  required 
to  participate  by  himself  or  counsel  In  a  ses- 
sion called  by  the  military  Judge  under  sec- 
tion 839(a)  of  this  title  (article  39  (a)). 
In  a  general  court-martial  case  within  a 
period  of  five  days  after  the  service  of  charges 
upon  him,  or  In  a  special  court-martial  case 
within  a  period  of  three  days  after  the  serv- 
ice of  charges  upon  him." 

(13)  Section  837  (article  37)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(a)"  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  sentence  thereof; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "'law  officer"  In  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"'military  Judge""; 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  the  subsection  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  (1)  general  instructional  or  in- 
formational courses  in  military  Justice  If 
such  courses  are  designed  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instructing  members  of  a.  command 
in  the  substantive  and  procedural  aspects  of 
courts-martial,  or  (2)  to  statements  and  in- 
structions given  In  open  court  by  the  mili- 
tary Judge,  president  of  a  special  court- 
martial,  or  counsel."; 

(D)  by  adding  after  subsection  (a)  (as 
designated  by  paragraph  (1)  hereof)  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  In  the  preparation  of  an  effective- 
ness, fitness,  or  efficiency  report,  or  any  other 
report  or  document  used  in  whole  or  in  part 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  Is  qualified  to 
be  advanced,  in  grade,  or  in  determining  the 
assignment  or  transfer  of  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  or  in  determining  whether  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  should  be  re- 
tained on  active  duty,  no  person  subject  to 
this  chapter  may,  in  preparing  any  such 
report  (1)  consider  or  evaluate  the  perform- 
ance of  duty  of  any  such  member  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  court-martial,  or  (2)  give  a  less 
favorable  rating  or  evaluation  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  forces  because  of  the  zeal 
with  wiilch  such  member,  as  counsel,  repre- 
sented any  accused  before  a  court-martial.". 

(14)  Section  838(b)  (article  38(b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "presi- 
dent of  the  court"  In  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  the  words  "mUltary  Judge  or  by  the 
president  of  a  court-martial  without  a  mlU- 
tary Judge"  In  place  thereof. 

(15)  Section  839  (article  39)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"§  839.  Art.  39.  Sessions 

"(a)  At  any  time  after  the  service  of 
charges  which  have  been  referred  for  trial 
to  a  court-martial  composed  of  a  miUtary 
Judge  and  members,  the  mlUtary  Judge  may, 
subject  to  section  835  of  this  title  (article 
35),  call  the  court  into  session  without  the 
presence  of  the  members  for  the  purpose  of — 

"(1)  hearing  and  determining  motions 
raising  defenses  or  objections  which  are 
capable  of  determination  without  trial  of 
the  issues  raised  by  a  plea  of  not  guilty; 

"(2)  hearing  and  ruling  upon  any  matter 
which  may  be  ruled  upon  by  the  mUltary 
Judge  under  this  cliapter,  whether  or  not  the 
matter  Is  appropriate  for  later  consideration 
or  decision  by  tlie  members  of  the  court; 

""(3)  If  permitted  by  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  concerned,  holding  the  arraign- 
ment and  receiving  the  pleas  of  the  accused; 
and 


(4)  performing  any  other  procedural 
function  which  may  be  performed  by  the 
military  Judge  under  this  chapter  or  under 
rules  prescribed  pursuant  to  section  836  of 
this  Utle  (article  36)  and  which  does  not 
require  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the 
court. 

These  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  in  the 
presence  of  the  accused,  the  defense  coun- 
sel, and  the  trial  counsel  and  shall  be  made 
a  part  of  the  record. 

"(b)  When  the  members  of  a  court-mar- 
tial deUberate  or  vote,  only  the  members 
may  be  present.  All  other  proceedings,  in- 
cluding any  other  consultation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  with  counsel  or  the  mlU- 
tary Judge,  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  rec- 
ord and  shall  be  in  the  presence  of  the  ac- 
cused, the  defense  counsel,  the  trial  counsel, 
and.  in  cases  in  which  a  military  Judge  lias 
been  detailed  to  the  court,  the  miUtary 
Judge." 

(16)  Section  840  (article  40)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"§840.  Art.  40.  Continuances 

"The  mUltary  Judge  or  a  court-martial 
without  a  military  Judge  may,  for  reasonable 
cause,  grant  a  continuance  to  any  party  for 
such  time,  and  as  often,  as  may  appear  to  be 
Just." 

(17)  Section  841  (article  41)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  to  read  as  follows:  "The  mili- 
tary Judge  and  members  of  a  general  or  spe- 
cial court-martial  may  be  challenged  by  the 

-  accused  or  the  trial  counsel  for  cause  stated 
to  the  court."; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  word  "court"  In 
the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and 
inserting  the  words  "military  Judge,  or,  if 
none,  the  court,"  In  place  thereof;   and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "law  officer"  in  sub- 
section (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"mllitarv  Judge"". 

(18)  Section  842(a)  (article  42(a))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Before  performing  their  respective 
duties,  military  Judges,  members  of  general 
and  special  courts-martial,  trial  cour.sel.  as- 
sistant trial  counsel,  defense  counsel,  assist- 
ant defense  counsel,  reporters,  and  inter- 
preters shall  take  an  oath  to  perform  their 
duties  faithfully.  The  form  of  the  oath,  the 
time  and  place  of  the  taking  thereof,  the 
manner  of  recording  the  same,  and  whether 
the  oath  shall  be  taken  for  all  cases  In  which 
these  duties  are  to  be  performed  or  for  a  par- 
ticular case,  shall  be  as  prescribed  in  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  concerned.  These 
regulations  may  provide  that  an  oath  to  per- 
form faithfully  duties  as  a  military  Judge, 
trial  covmsel,  assistant  trial  counsel,  defense 
counsel,  or  assistant  defense  counsel  may  be 
taken  at  any  time  by  any  Judge  advocate,  law 
specialist,  or  other  person  certified  to  be 
qualified  or  competent  for  the  duty,  and  If 
such  an  oath  Is  taken  it  need  not  again  be 
taken  at  the  time  the  Judge  advocate,  law 
specialist,  or  other  person  la  detaUed  to  that 
duty."  ^  ^ 

(19)   Section  845  (article  45)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  words  "'arraigned 
before  a  court-martial"  In  subsection  i  a)  and 
inserting  the  words  "'after  arraignment"  in 
place  thereof;  and 

(B)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  A  plea  of  guilty  by  the  accused  may 
not  l)e  received  to  any  charge  or  specification 
alleging  an  offense  for  which  the  death  pen- 
alty may  be  adjudged.  With  respect  to  any 
other  charge  or  specification  to  which  a  plea 
of  gtiUty  has  been  made  by  the  accused  and 
accepted  by  the  mUltary  Judge  or  by  a  court- 
martial  without  a  military  Judge,  a  finding 
of  guUty  of  the  charge  or  specification  may. 
If  permitted  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
concerned,  be  entered  immediately  without 
vote.  This  flnfi'T^e  shall  constitute  the  find- 
ing of  the  court  unless  the  plea  of  guilty  is 
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withdrawn  prior  to  announecment  of  th«  md- 

tence.  in  which  event  the  proceedings  ■b»U 
continue  aa  though  the  acciued  had  pleaded 
not  guilty." 

(20)  SecUon  a40(a)  (arUca*  48(a))  U 
amended  by  inserting  aft«r  the  word  "un- 
leea"  the  words  "the  military  Judge  or  court- 
martial  without  military  judga  bearing  the 
case  or.  If  the  caae  U  not  being  heard.". 

(31)  Section  881  (article  SI)  la  amended — 
I  A)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  to  read  as  follows:  "Voting 
by  members  of  a  general  or  special  court- 
martial  on  the  findings  and  on  the  sentence, 
and  by  members  of  a  court-martial  without 
a  military  judge  upon  questions  of  challenge, 
■ball  be  by  secret  written  ballot.": 

(B)  by  amending  the  first  three  sentences 
of  subsection  (b)  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
military  Judge  and.  except  for  questions  of 
challenge,  the  president  of  a  court-martial 
without  a  military  Judge  shall  rule  upon  all 
questions  of  law  and  all  interlocultory  ques- 
tions arising  during  the  proceedings.  Any 
such  ruling  made  by  the  military  Judge 
upon  any  question  of  law  or  any  Interlocutory 
question  other  than  the  factual  Issue  of 
mental  responsibility  of  the  accused,  or  by 
the  president  of  a  court-martial  without  a 
military  Judge  upon  any  question  of  law 
osfaer  thaa  a  motion  for  a  finding  of  not 
guilty,  ts  final  and  constitutes  the  ruling 
of  the  court.  However,  the  military  Judge  or 
the  president  of  a  court-martial  without  a 
military  Judge  may  change  his  ruling  at  any 
time  during  the  trial."; 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  words  "law  officer 
of  a  general  court-martial  and  the  president 
of  a  special  coiirt -martial  shall,  in  the 
presence  of  the  accused  and  counsel.  Instruct 
the  court  as  to  the  elements  of  the  offense 
and  charge  the  court"  In  the  first  sentence 
of  subaectlon  (c)  and  Inserting  the  words 
"military  judge  or  the  president  of  a  court- 
martial  without  a  military  judge  shall.  In 
the  presence  of  the  accused  and  counsel, 
Instruct  the  members  of  the  court  as  to  the 
elemenu  of  the  offense  and  charge  them" 
In  place  thereof;  and 

(D)  by  adding  the  following  new  subaec- 
tlon at  the  end  thereof: 

"(d)  Subsections  ta).  (b).  and  ic)  do  not 
apply  to  a  court-martial  comp>oeed  of  a 
military  judge  only.  The  military  judge  of 
such  a  court-martial  shall  determine  all 
questions  of  law  and  fact  arising  during  the 
proceedings  and.  if  the  accxised  is  convicted, 
adjudge  an  appropriate  sentence.  The  mili- 
tary judge  of  such  a  court-martial  shall  make 
a  general  finding  and  shall  In  addition  on 
request  find  the  facta  specially.  If  an  opinion 
or  memorandum  of  decision  is  filed.  It  will 
be  sufficient  If  the  findings  of  fact  appear 
therein." 

(22)  SecUon  852  (article  52)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  the  words  "as  provided  In 
section  845(b)  of  this  tlUe  (article  45(b)) 
or"  after  the  word  "except"  In  section 
(a)(2);  and 

(B)  by  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
the  words  ",  but  a  determination  to  recon- 
sider a  finding  of  guilty  or  to  reconsider  a 
sentence,  with  a  view  toward  decreasing  It, 
may  be  made  by  any  lesser  vote  which  Indi- 
cates that  the  reconsideration  Is  not  oppoaed 
by  the  number  of  votes  required  for  that 
finding  or  sentence". 

(23)  Section  854(a)  (article  54(a))  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  E:ach  general  court-martial  shall  keep 
a  separate  record  of  the  proceedings  In  each 
case  brought  before  It.  cmd  the  record  shall 
be  authenticated  by  the  slgnat\ire  of  the 
military  Judge.  If  the  record  cannot  be  au- 
thenticated by  the  military  judge  by  reason 
of  his  death,  disability,  or  absence,  It  shall 
be  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the 
trial  counsel  or  by  that  of  a  member  if  the 
trial  counsel  is  unable  to  authenticate  It  by 


reason  of  his  death,  disability,  or  absence. 
In  a  court-martial  consisting  of  only  a  mili- 
tary judge  the  record  shall  be  authenticated 
by  the  court  reporter  under  the  same  condi- 
tions which  would  Impose  such  a  duty  on  a 
member  under  this  subsection.  If  the  pro- 
ceedings have  resulted  In  an  acquittal  of  all 
charges  and  specifications  or,  if  not  affecting 
a  general  or  fiag  officer.  In  a  sentence  not 
including  discharge  and  not  In  excess  of  that 
which  may  otherwise  be  adjudged  by  a  spe- 
cial court-martial,  the  record  shall  contain 
such  matters  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regu- 
lations of  the  President." 

(24)  Section  857  (article  57)  is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  words  "or  deferred"  after 
"suspended"  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b);  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

"(d)  On  application  by  an  accused  who  Is 
under  sentence  to  confinement  that  has  not 
been  ordered  executed,  the  convening  au- 
thority or.  If  the  accused  Is  no  longer  under 
his  Jurisdiction,  the  officer  exercising  general 
court-martial  Jurisdiction  over  the  command 
to  which  the  accused  Is  currently  assigned, 
may  in  his  sole  discretion  defer  service  of  the 
sentence  to  confinement.  The  deferment 
shall  terminate  when  the  sentence  Is  or- 
dered executed.  The  deferment  may  be  re- 
scinded at  any  time  by  the  officer  who 
granted  It  or,  if  the  accused  Is  no  longer 
under  his  Jurisdiction,  by  the  officer  exercis- 
ing general  coxirt-martiai  jurisdiction  over 
the  command  to  which  the  accused  Is  cur- 
rently assigned." 

(25)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  subchapter  IX  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out 

"866.  66.  Review  by   board   of  review." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"866.  86.  Review  by  Court  of  Military  Re- 
view.". 

(26)  Section  866(b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "board  of  review"  each  time  It  ap- 
pears therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Court  of  Military  Review". 

(27)  Section  866  (article  66)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  catchllne  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"9  866.  Art.  66.  Review  by  Court  of  Military 
Review": 

(B)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  Each  Judge  Advocate  Oeneral  shall 
establish  a  Court  of  Military  Review  which 
shall  be  com(>osed  of  one  or  more  ()anels,  and 
eticb.  such  panel  shall  be  composed  of  not 
less  than  three  appellate  military  judges. 
For  the  purpose  of  reviewing  court-martial 
cases,  the  court  may  sit  In  panels  or  as  a 
whole  In  accordance  with  rules  prescribed 
under  subsection  (f).  Appellate  military 
judges  who  are  assigned  to  a  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Review  may  be  commissioned  officers  or 
civilians,  each  of  whom  must  be  a  member 
of  a  bar  of  a  Federal  court  or  of  the  highest 
court  of  a  State.  The  Judge  Advocate  Oener- 
al shall  designate  as  chief  Judge  one  of  the 
appellate  military  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Military  Review  established  by  him.  The 
chief  judge  shall  determine  on  which  panels 
of  the  court  the  appellate  judges  assigned  to 
the  court  will  serve  and  which  military 
Judge  assigned  to  the  court  will  act  as  the 
senior  judge  on  each  panel."; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "board  of  review"  each 
time  It  appears  In  subsection  (b),  (c).  (d), 
and  (e)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Court 
of  Military  Review"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "boards  of  review" 
each  time  It  appears  In  subsection  (f)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "CXiurts  of  Military 
Review";  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(g)  No  member  of  a  Court  of  Military 
Review  shall  be  required,  or  on  his  own  Ini- 
tiative  be   permitted,   to   prepare,   approve. 


disapprove,  review,  or  submit,  with  respect 
to  any  other  member  of  the  same  or  another 
Court  of  Military  Review,  an  effectiveness, 
fitness,  or  efficiency  report,  or  any  other  re- 
port or  document  used  In  whole  or  In  part 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  Is  qualified  to 
be  advanced  in  grade,  or  in  determining  the 
assignment  or  transfer  of  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces,  or  In  determining  whether  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  should  be  re- 
tained on  active  duty. 

"(h)  No  member  of  a  Court  of  Military 
Review  shall  be  eligible  to  review  the  record 
of  any  trial  If  such  member  served  as  Inves- 
tigating officer  In  the  case  or  served  as  .i 
member  of  the  court-martial  before  which 
such  trial  was  conducted,  or  served  as  mili- 
tary judge,  trial  or  defense  counsel,  or  re- 
viewing officer  of  such  trial.". 

(28)  Subsections  (b)  and  (f)  of  section 
867  (article  67)  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"board  of  review"  each  time  It  appears  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Court  of  Military 
Review". 

(2fi)    Section  868   (article  68)    Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 
"i  868.  Art.  68.  Branch  offices 

"The  Secretary  concerned  may  direct  the 
Judge  Advocate  Oeneral  to  establish  a  branch 
office  with  any  command.  The  branch  office 
shall  be  under  an  Assistant  Judge  Advocate 
Oeneral  who,  with  the  consent  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  Oeneral.  may  establish  a  Court  of 
Military  Review  with  one  or  more  panels. 
That  Assistant  Judge  Advocate  Oeneral  and 
any  Court  of  Military  Review  established  by 
him  may  perform  for  that  command  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate Oeneral.  the  respective  duties  which  the 
Judge  Advocate  Oeneral  and  a  Court  of  Mil- 
itary Review  established  by  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate Oeneral  would  otherwise  be  required 
to  perform  as  to  all  cases  Involving  sentences 
not  requiring  approval  by  the  President." 

(30)  Section  869  (article  69)  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  sentence  at  the 
end  thereof:  "Notwithstanding  section  876 
of  this  title  (article  76) .  the  findings  or  sen- 
tence, or  both.  In  a  court-martial  case  which 
has  been  finally  reviewed,  but  has  not  been 
reviewed  by  a  Court  of  Military  Review  may 
be  vacated  or  modified,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
by  the  Judge  Advocate  General  on  the  ground 
of  newly  discovered  evidence,  fraud  on  the 
court,  lack  of  Jurisdiction  over  the  accused 
or  the  offense,  or  error  prejudicial  to  the  sub- 
stantial rights  of  the  accused." 

(31)  Subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 870  (article  70)  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "board  of  review"  each  time  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Court  of 
Military  Review". 

(32)  Section  871  (article  71)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "board  of  review"  in 
subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Court  of  Military  Review";  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "or  deferred"  In  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (d)  Immediately  after 
"suspended". 

(33)  Section  873  (article  73)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"5  873.  Art.  73.  Petition  for  a  new  trial 

"At  any  time  within  two  years  after  ap- 
proval by  the  convening  authority  of  a  court- 
martial  sentence,  the  accused  may  petition 
the  Judge  Advocate  Oeneral  for  a  new  trial 
on  the  grounds  of  newly  discovered  evidence 
or  fraud  on  the  court.  If  the  accused's  case  is 
pending  before  a  Court  of  Military  Review  or 
before  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  the 
Judge  Advocate  Oeneral  shall  refer  the  peti- 
tion to  the  appropriate  court  for  action. 
Otherwise  the  Judge  Advocate  General  shall 
act  upon  the  petition. 

(34)  Section  93e(b)  (article  136(b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "law  officer"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "military  Judge". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Whenever  the  term  law  officer 
Is  used,  with  reference  to  any  officer  detailed 
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to  a  court-martial  pursuant  to  section  826(a) 
(article  26(a))  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  In  any  provision  of  Federal  law  (other 
than  provisions  amended  by  this  Act)  or  In 
any  regulation,  document,  or  record  of  the 
United  States,  such  term  shall  be  deemed 
to  mean  military  Judge. 

(b)  Whenever  the  term  board  of  review  Is 
used,  with  reference  to  or  In  connection  with 
the  appellate  review  of  courts-martial  cases, 
in  any  provision  of  Federal  law  (other  than 
provisions  amended  by  this  Act)  or  In  any 
regulation,  document,  or  record  of  the  United 
States,  such  term  shall  be  deemed  to  mean 
Court  of  Military  Review. 

Src.  4.  (a)  Except  for  the  amendments 
made  by  paragraphs  (30)  and  (33)  of  section 
2.  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  tenth  month  foUovrlng  the  month 
in  which  It  Is  enacted. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(30)  of  section  2  shall  become  effective  upon 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(33)  shall  apply  In  the  case  of  all  court- 
martial  sentences  approved  by  the  convening 
authority  on  or  after,  or  not  more  than  two 
years  before,  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mn.rrABT  justice  act  or  i968 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  un- 
der consideration.  H.R.  15971,  the  pro- 
posed Military  Justice  Act  of  1968.  rep- 
resents the  first  major  revision  of  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  since 
Its  enactment  in  1950.  As  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  act 
will  accomplish  much-needed  procedural 
and  substantive  reforms  in  the  court- 
martial  system  administered  in  the 
armed  services.  These  reforms  are  the 
product  of  8  years  of  studies  and  hear- 
ings by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  and  a  special  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Passage  of  the  act  will  repre- 
sent a  fitting  culmination  of  those  efforts 
and  similar  efforts  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  will  certainly  be  re- 
membered as  a  milestone  in  the  struggle 
for  first-class  justice  for  America's  fight- 
ing men. 

As  introduced  and  guided  through  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Congress- 
man Bennett,  of  Florida,  the  bill  was  a 
completely  noncontroversial  measure 
which  included  only  a  number  of  proce- 
dural reforms  desired  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  The  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
House  on  June  4,  1968,  in  my  view  did 
not  contain  the  minimum  reforms  nec- 
essary to  return  the  military  system  of 
criminal  justice  to  the  leading  position 
in  American  law  It  attained  with  enact- 
ment of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  in  1950.  Because  of  the  lateness  of 
the  session,  however,  it  was  apparent 
that  enactment  of  the  bill  might  be  jeop- 
ardized by  Senate  amendments  objec- 
tionable to  the  Depmrtment  of  Defense. 
I,  therefore,  had  several  informal  confer- 
ences with  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  with  a  view  toward 
reaching  agreement  on  Incorporating 
into  the  legislation  several  provisions 
which  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 


and  which  I  considered  indispensable, 
but  which  were  not  contained  in  the 
House-passed  bill.  As  a  result  of  these 
conferences,  I  submitted,  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  adopted,  several 
strengthening  amendments  to  H.R. 
15971.  These  amendments  have  been 
carefully  studied  and  discussed  by  each 
of  the  armed  services  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  has  been  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

In  general,  the  bill,  as  reported,  makes 
the  following  major  changes  in  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice: 

Creates  an  Independent  Judiciary  for  the 
armed  services,  composed  of  military  judges 
who  are  Insulated  from  control  by  com- 
manding officers  and  who  will  now  have  In- 
creased functions  and  powers  roughly  equiv- 
alent to  those  exercised  by  federal  district 
court  Judges. 

Provides  that  legally  qualified  counsel  must 
represent  a  defendant  before  any  special 
court-martial  empowered  to  give  him  a  bad 
conduct  discharge;  and.  In  addition,  a  mili- 
tary Judge  must  preside  over  the  trial  unless 
military  conditions  make  It  Impossible.  In 
less  serious  special  courts-martial,  legally 
qualified  counsel  must  be  made  available  to 
represent  the  accused  If  reasonably  possible. 

Permits  defendants  to  waive  trial  by  a  Jury 
of  officers  and  be  tried  by  a  mUltary  Judge 
sitting  alone,  much  as  a  civilian  can  waive  a 
jury  trial  and  be  tried  by  the  court  alone. 

Bars  trial  by  summary  court-martial — 
where  there  is  no  right  to  defense  counsel,  no 
Independent  Judge,  and  no  Jury — If  the  de- 
fendant objects. 

Transforms  Intermediate  court-martial  re- 
view boards  Into  "Courts  of  Military  Review" 
with  independent  military  Judges. 

Strengthens  bans  against  command  Inter- 
ference with  military  justice. 

Modernizes  outmoded  and  cumbersome 
military  trial  procedures  to  conform  more 
closely  with  federal  court  practices. 

Authorizes  for  the  first  time  a  military  form 
of  release  on  ball  pending  appeal. 

Extends  the  time  limit  for  petitioning  for 
a  new  trial  from  one  to  two  years,  and 
strengthens  other  post-convlcOon  remedies 
available  to  servicemen. 

Because  the  committee  report  explains 
in  detail  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
and  the  changes  made  by  the  committee. 
I  shall  refer  only  to  a  few  of  the  major 
committee  amendments. 

First,  the  bill  redesignated  the  "law 
ofBcer"  as  a  "military  judge."  This 
change  will  increase  the  prestige  of  the 
legal  officers  who  preside  over  courts- 
martial  and  wUl  more  accurately  reflect 
their  new  functions  and  powers  under 
other  provisions  of  the  act. 

Second,  the  bill  as  amended  proposes 
a  change  In  article  16  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  to  provide  that 
a  general  or  special  court-martial  shall 
consist  of  only  a  military  judge  if  the 
accused,  before  the  court  is  assembled, 
so  requests  in  writing  and  the  military 
judge  approves.  Before  he  makes  such  a 
request,  the  accused  is  entitled  to  know 
the  identity  of  the  military  judge  and  to 
have  the  advice  of  counsel.  This  provision 
differs  from  the  House-passed  bill  in  that 
the  election  of  the  defendant  to  be  tried 
by  the  judge  alone  instead  of  by  a  full- 
member  court-martial  is  not  made  sub- 
ject to  the  consent  of  the  commanding 
officer  who  ordered  the  court-martial  as 
well  as  the  military  judge.  The  House- 


passed  provision,  which  requires  that 
both  oflBcers  consent,  is  modeled  after 
rule  23a  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  which  provides  that  both  the 
court  and  the  Government  must  consent 
to  waiver  by  the  defendant  of  trial  by 
jury.  However,  I  believe  that  there  are 
significant  differences  between  the  mili- 
tary community  and  the  civilian  com- 
munity which  make  such  an  exact  paral- 
lel in  procedures  inadvisable.  In  Federal 
civilian  criminal  trials  the  jury  is  selected 
from  a  broad  base  of  voters  pursuant  to 
a  detailed  Federal  statute  designed  to 
insure  complete  impartiality.  There  are 
no  such  safeguards  in  the  selection  of 
the  members  of  a  court-martial.  Fur- 
thermore, the  command  structure  in  the 
military  presents  a  possibility  of  undue 
prejudicial  influence  over  the  court  by 
commanding  ofiQcers  that  is  not  present 
in  civilian  life.  In  any  case,  the  military 
judge,  after  having  heard  arguments 
from  both  trial  coimsel  and  defense  coun- 
sel concerning  the  appropriateness  of 
trial  by  a  military  judge  alone,  will  be  in 
the  best  position  to  protect  the  interest  of 
both  the  Government  and  the  accused. 
Hence,  only  his  approval  is  required  by 
the  bill  as  amended  by  the  committee. 

Third,  the  bill  as  amended  proposes  a 
change  in  article  19  to  provide  that  no 
special  court-martial  may  adjudge  a  bad- 
conduct  discharge  unless  legally  qualified 
counsel  has  been  detailed  to  represent 
the  accused  and  a  military  judge  has 
been  detailed  to  the  court,  if  one  is  avail- 
able. The  exception  allowed  in  the  bill 
to  the  requirement  of  a  military  judge  is 
that  if  one  cannot  be  obtained  because 
of  physical  conditions  or  military  exi- 
gencies the  trial  may  be  held  without  a 
military  judge   but   the   convening   au- 
thority must  file  for  the  record  a  detailed 
written  statement  indicating  why  a  mili- 
tary judge  is  not  available  and  why  the 
trial  must  be  held  at  this  time  and  place 
notwithstanding  such  unavailability.  Be- 
cause of  the  seriousness  of  a  bad-conduct 
discharge,   and   the   permanent   stigma 
that  attaches  to  the  recipient,  I  strongly 
believe  that  a  military  judge  should  pre- 
side  over   tribunals  empowered   to   ad- 
judge such  discharges,  particularly  since 
both  the  Government  and  the  accused 
will  be  represented  by  legally  qualified 
counsel    under    another    part    of    this 
amendment.  I  intended  by  this  provision 
that  except  in  the  most  unusual  circum- 
stances, such   as  combat  conditions,  a 
military  judge  will  be  detailed  in  all  bad- 
conduct  discharge  cases.  I  recognize  that 
occasions  may  arise  when  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  fulfill  this  require- 
ment in  commands  that  are  isolated  geo- 
graphically or  because  of  combat  or  other 
conditions.  But  I  believe  that  the  avail- 
ability of  rapid  and  reliable  airplane  and 
helicopter   transportation   should   make 
such  occasions  very  rare.  The  require- 
ment that  the  convening  authority  must 
justify  in  writing  the  failure  to  detail  a 
military  judge  in  such  cases  will  allow 
his  decision  to  be  scrutinized  on  appeal 
with  a  view  to  restricting  resort  to  this 
exception  to  cases  of  genuine  imavail- 
ability. 

Fourth,  the  committee  inserted  a  new 
provision  to  amend  article  20  of  the  Uni- 
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form  Code  of  Military  Justice  to  assure 
that  a  serviceman  may  not  be  tried  over 
his  objection  by  a  summary  court- 
martial,  which  consists  of  one  commis- 
sioned officer  and  which  cUIords  liter- 
ally no  safeguards  to  the  defendant. 
This  amendment  Is  a  compromise  be- 
tween those  who  favor  retention  of  the 
summary  court  as  under  present  law  and 
those.  Including:  myself,  who  would 
abolish  it.  This  compromise  Is  no  expres- 
sion of  confidence  in  the  summary  court, 
which  I  consider  to  be  an  Inferior  court 
in  concept,  procedure  and  in  the  quality 
of  justice  it  dispenses.  However,  until 
such  time  as  the  court  can  be  totally 
eliminated  from  the  court-martial  struc- 
ture, the  amendment  proposes  merely  to 
remove  the  present  restriction  on  the 
existing  right  of  servicemen  to  refuse 
trial  by  summary  court.  This  will  assure 
that  no  ser\1ceman  may  be  forced  to 
stand  trial  in  such  a  court  If  he  prefers 
to  be  tried  by  a  special  or  general  court- 
martial  instead. 

Finally,  the  committee  inserted  a  new 
provision- to  amend  article  27  to  pro- 
vide that  an  accused  before  a  special 
court-martial — other  than  one  em- 
powered to  award  a  bad-conduct  dis- 
charge— must  be  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity, which  he  may  waive,  to  be  rep- 
resented by  legailly  qualified  counsel, 
unless  such  counsel  is  not  available  be- 
cause of  physical  conditions  or  military 
exigencies.  I  believe  that  an  accused 
should  be  represented  by  legal  counsel 
in  a  court-martial  which  may  result  in 
a  sentence  as  serious  as  confinement  for 
6  months  or  forfeiture  of  two-thirds 
pay  for  6  months,  and  I  intended  by  this 
amendment  that  the  same  considera- 
tions applicable  to  the  detailing  of  a  mili- 
tary judge  to  a  special  court-martial 
empowered  to  adjudge  a  bad-conduct 
discharge  should  apply  to  the  detailing 
of  legally  qualified  defense  counsel  to  all 
other  special  courts -martial. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  includes 
many,  but  not  all.  of  the  proposals  I  have 
sponsored  for  many  years  to  establish 
more  equitable  procedures  in  courts-mar- 
tial. I  think  it  Is  an  extremely  important 
bill  and  I  strongly  urge  Its  passsige.  Un- 
fortimately,  however.  It  does  not  affect 
at  all  the  procedures  before  adminis- 
trative discharge  boards  which  are  es- 
tablished by  the  armed  services  ostensi- 
bly for  administrative  rather  than 
disciplinary  purposes,  but  which  have 
the  power  to  impose  punitive 
discharges  for  acts  or  omissions 
which  could  be  the  subject  of 
courts- martial.  Although  the  procedures 
before  such  boards  are  perhaps  In  greater 
need  of  reform  than  the  court-martial 
structure,  in  view  of  the  lateness  of  the 
session  I  have  not  insisted  on  inclusion 
of  such  reforms  in  the  present  bill.  How- 
ever, I  have  been  assured  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
the  Department  does  not  offer  any  ob- 
jection to  the  pending  bill  as  amended 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Armed 
Services,  and  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
obtain  some  desired  reforms  in  respect 
to  administrative  discharge  boards  next 
year  without  opposition. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 


excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  1801),  ex- 
plaining the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPUkNATION  or  THK  AMENDMENTS 

Many  of  the  amendment*  are  technical  or 
coniormlng.  Substantive  amendments  are  as 
roUows  : 

1.  The  term  "law  offlcer"  is  changed  to 
"military  judge"  wherever  It  appears  in  the 
bill  and  wherever  It  appears  elsewhere  In  the 
Federal  laws. 

2  Subsection  2  of  section  1  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House,  which  proposes  an 
amendment  to  article  16  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  (courts- martial  classified) 
to  permit  the  convening  of  general  and  spe- 
cial courts-martial  consisting  of  a  law  offl- 
cer alone,  is  amended  (sec.  2(3>  of  the 
amended  bill)  by  changing  the  designation 
to  "military  judge"  and  by  deleting  the  re- 
quirement that  the  convening  authority  con- 
sent to  the  election  by  the  accused  to  be 
tried  by  such  a  single-officer  court. 

3.  Subsection  4  of  section  1  of  the  House 
bill,  which  proposes  to  amend  article  19  of 
the  code  (jurisdiction  of  special  courts-mar- 
tial) to  add  a  requirement  that  legally  quali- 
fied counsel  be  available,  upon  request,  to 
the  accused  In  any  special  court-martial  em- 
powered to  adjudge  a  bad  conduct  discharge, 
Is  amended  (sec.  2(5)  of  the  amended  bill) 
by  making  it  mandatory  that  legally  quali- 
fied counsel  be  detaUed  to  represent  the  ac- 
cused In  such  a  trial  and  by  adding  a  re- 
quirement that  a  military  judge  be  detailed 
to  preside  over  the  trial  unless  the  convening 
authority  certifies  In  writing  that  one  la  not 
available  because  of  physical  conditions  or 
military  exigencies. 

4.  A  new  provision,  section  2(6) .  Is  Inserted 
which  would  amend  article  20  of  the  code 
(jurisdiction  of  summary  courts-martial)  to 
provide  that  In  all  cases  a  serviceman  may 
refuse  trial  by  summary  court-martial  and 
be  tried  instead  by  special  or  general  court, 
as  appropriate.  Article  20  presently  provides 
that  no  such  right  to  decline  trial  by  stim- 
mary  court  Is  available  to  a  serviceman  who 
has  been  offered  nonjudicial  punishment  for 
the  offense  and  has  elected  to  be  court- 
martialed  Instead. 

5.  Subsection  7  of  section  1  of  the  House 
bin.  which  proposes  an  amendment  to 
article  26  of  the  code  (law  officers)  to  provide 
for  the  detailing  of  law  officers  to  special  as 
well  as  general  courts-martial  and  to  set 
forth  the  qualifications  of  law  officers.  Is 
amended  (sec.  2(9),  of  the  amended  bill)  by 
changing  the  deelgnatlon  to  "military  judge" 
and  by  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
an  "Independent  field  Judiciary"  of  military 
judges  certified  by  the  judge  advocate  gen- 
erals for  duty  on  general  courta-marUal.  who 
are  assigned  directly  to  the  judge  advocate 
generals  and  responsible,  for  direction  and 
fltnees  rating,  only  to  them  or  their  des- 
ignees. 

6.  A  new  provision,  section  2(10),  is  In- 
serted which  would  amend  article  27  of  the 
code  (detail  of  trial  counael  and  defense 
counsel)  to  provide  that  In  all  special  courts- 
martial  (other  than  those  authorized  to  ad- 
judge a  bad  conduct  discharge)  the  accused 
must  be  offered  legally  qualified  counsel — 
which  he  may  waive — unless  such  counsel  la 
certified  In  writing  to  be  unavailable  be- 
cause of  physical  conditions  or  military  ex- 
igencies. 

7.  A  new  provision,  subsection  2(13).  is 
inserted  which  would  amend  article  37  of  the 
code  (unlawful  command  influence)  to 
etreng^then  the  existing  prohibitions  against 
unlawful  influence  exerted  on  a  court-mar- 
tial or  its  members  or  officials  by  the  conven- 
ing authority  or  other  commanding  officers. 
The  matter  proposed  to  be  added  to  article 
37  would  provide  that  the  performance  of  a 
serviceman  as  a  member  of  a  court-martial 


could  not  be  evaluated  in  preparing  an 
effectiveness,  fitness,  or  efficiency  report  on 
him.  nor  could  he  be  given  a  less  favorable 
rating  because  of  his  zeal  in  acting  as  defense 
counsel  in  a  court-martial.  A  further  pro- 
posed change  in  article  37  would  specifically 
exempt  general  informational  lectures  on 
military  justice  from  the  prohibitions  of  the 
article. 

8.  Subsection  12 (b)  of  section  1  of  the 
House  bill,  which  proposes  an  amendment 
to  article  39  of  the  code  (sesslona)  to  provide 
that  the  military  judge  of  a  special  as  well 
as  a  general  court-martial  may  upon  re- 
quest appear  before  the  members  of  the 
court  In  private  to  put  the  findings  In  proper 
form,  is  amended  (sec.  2(15)  (b)  of  the 
amended  bill)  by  deleting  that  entire  provi- 
sion. Thus,  all  proceedings,  except  the  delib- 
erations and  voting  of  the  members  of  the 
court-martial,  would  be  In  open  court  in 
the  presence  of  the  accused,  defense  counsel, 
and  trial  counsel. 

9.  A  new  provision,  uectlon  2(24),  Is  In- 
serted which  would  amend  article  57  of  the 
code  (effective  date  of  sentences)  to  au- 
thorize convening  authorities  to  defer  execu- 
tion of  certain  sentences  to  confinement 
during  the  appellate  review  process,  thus 
providing  for  the  first  time  a  procedure  sim- 
ilar to  release  on  ball  pending  appeal  in 
civilian  courts. 

10.  New  provisions,  sections  2(25)  through 
(28)  and  sections  2(31)  and  (32A),  are  In- 
serted which  would  amend  article  66  of  the 
code  (review  by  board  of  review)  and  nutke 
conforming  amendments  to  related  articles. 
The  changes  made  by  these  provisions  are 
for  the  most  part  technical  and  conforming 
to  reflect  the  change  in  designation  of 
"boards  of  review"  to  "courts  of  military 
review."  The  only  substantive  changes  pro- 
posed are  in  article  66  itself.  Subsection  (a) 
of  article  66  would  be  amended  to  permit 
the  Judge  advocate  generals  to  establish  one 
court  of  military  review  for  each  service 
which  would  sit  en  banc  or  in  panels,  to  re- 
place the  several  boards  of  review  that  pres- 
ently exist  in  each  service.  A  new  subsec- 
tion (g)  would  be  added  to  article  66  to  pro- 
hibit any  member  of  a  court  of  military  re- 
view from  preparing  efficiency,  fitness,  or 
similar  reports  on  any  other  member  of  any 
court  of  military  review.  A  final  new  subsec- 
tion (b)  would  be  added  to  prohibit  a  mem- 
ber of  a  court  of  military  review  from  re- 
viewing the  record  of  any  trial  by  court- 
martial  in  which  he  previously  [>artlclpated 
in  any  other  capacity. 

U.  A  new  provision,  section  2(29).  Is  in- 
serted which  would  amend  article  68  ( branch 
offices)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  a  serv- 
ice (instead  of  the  President)  to  direct  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  to  establish  a  branch 
office  with  any  command,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  assistant  judge  advocate  general 
who  In  turn  could  be  authorized  to  establish 
a  court  of  military  review  with  one  or  more 
panels. 

12.  Subsection  21(B)  of  section  1  of  the 
House  bill,  which  proposes  an  amendment 
to  article  73  of  the  code  (petition  for  a  new 
trial)  to  extend  from  1  to  2  years  the  time 
for  petitioning  for  a  new  trial  in  certain 
cases,  is  amended  (sec.  2(33)  of  the  amended 
bill)  to  extend  the  right  to  petition  for  a 
new  trial  to  all  accused  persons,  not  just 
those  sentenced  to  death,  dismissal,  a  puni- 
tive discbarge,  or  a  year  or  more  In  conflne- 
ment.  as  under  the  present  article. 

PtTRPOSE   or  THK   PROPOSAI. 

The  bill  is  not  intended  to  be  an  overall 
revlalo.T  of  the  court-martial  system.  Rather 
It  is  an  attempt  to  make  a  few  changes  that 
can  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Congress  and  the 
Eumed  services  In  an  attempt  to  Improve 
some  of  the  procedures  and  increase  the  sub- 
stantive safeguards  in  courts-martial.  In 
brief,  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
amends  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
to  streamline  court-martial  procedures  In  line 
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with  procedures  In  U.S.  district  courts,  to  re- 
designate the  law  offlcer  of  a  court-martial 
as  a  "military  judge"  and  give  him  func- 
tions and  powers  more  closely  allied  to  those 
of  Federal  district  judges,  to  increase  the 
availability  of  legally  qualified  counsel  to 
represent  the  accused  In  courts-martial  to 
redesignate  appellate  boards  of  review  as 
"courts  of  military  review"  and  change  some- 
what their  structure,  to  Increase  the  inde- 
pendence of  military  Judges  and  members  and 
other  officials  of  courts-martial  from  unlaw- 
ful Influence  by  convening  authorities  and 
other  conunandlng  officers,  and  to  Increase 
the  poetoonvictlon  safeguards  and  remedies 
available  to  the  accused. 

SECTIONAL    ANALTSIS 

Section  1,  the  enacting  clause,  is  amended 
to  provide  that  the  act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "MlUtary  Justice  Act  of  1968." 

Section  2(1)  amends  subsection  (10)  of 
article  1  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  (definitions)  to  redesignate  the  law 
offlcer  of  a  court-martial  as  a  "military 
Judge"  and  to  Include  In  the  definition  of 
the  term  an  official  of  a  special  court-martial 
as  well  as  a  general  court-martial.  This  re- 
flects the  amendment  by  section  2(3)  below 
to  article  16  which  permits  the  detailing 
of  a  military  judge  to  preside  over  a  special 
court-martial  and  to  sit  as  a  single-officer 
court  if  the  accused  so  elects,  and  the 
amendment  to  article  19  made  by  section  2 
(5)  below  which  requires  that  a  military 
judge  be  detailed  to  preside  over  a  special 
court-martial  empowered  to  adjudge  a  bad 
conduct  discharge,  IT  one  is  available. 

This  change  In  designation  will  Increase 
the  prestige  of  the  legal  officers  who  preside 
over  courts-martial  and  will  more  accurately 
reflect  their  new  functions  and  powers  under 
other  provisions  of  the  act. 

Section  2(2)  is  a  conforming  amendment. 

Section  2(3)  amends  article  16  of  the  uni- 
form code  (courts-martial  classlfled)  to  pro- 
vide that  a  general  or  special  court-martial 
shall  consist  of  only  a  military  judge  if  the 
accused,  before  the  court  is  assembled,  so 
requests  in  writing  and  the  military  judge 
approves.  Before  he  makes  such  a  request, 
the  accused  Is  entitled  to  know  the  identity 
of  the  military  Judge  and  to  have  the  ad- 
vice of  counsel.  The  election  is  available  In 
the  case  of  a  special  court-martial  only  If  a 
military  judge  has  been  detailed  to  the 
court. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  procedure  will  re- 
sult in  an  appreciable  reduction  in  both  the 
time  and  manpower  normally  expended  In 
trials  by  courts-martial.  The  vast  majority 
of  cases  In  which  an  accused  pleads  guilty 
would  probably  be  tried  by  a  military  judge 
alone. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  made  the 
election  of  the  accused  to  be  tried  by  such 
a  single-officer  court  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  military  judge  and  the  consent  of  the 
convening  authority.  The  committee  has 
amended  the  provision  by  deleting  the  re- 
quirement for  consent  by  the  convening  au- 
thority. The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives states  that  the  provision  is  modeled 
after  rule  23a  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure,  which  provides  that  both 
the  court  and  the  Government  must  consent 
to  waiver  by  the  defendant  of  trial  by  jury. 
However,  the  committee  believes  that  there 
are  differences  between  the  military  com- 
munity and  the  civilian  community  which 
make  such  an  exact  parallel  In  procedures 
Inadvisable.  The  command  structure  in  the 
military  presents  a  possibility  of  undue  pre- 
judicial command  Influence  that  Is  not  pres- 
ent in  civilian  life.  In  any  case,  the  mili- 
tary judge,  after  having  heard  arguments 
from  both  trial  counsel  and  defense  counsel 
concerning  the  appropriateness  of  trial  by 


a  military  judge  alone,  will  be  In  the  beet 
position  to  protect  the  Interest  of  both  the 
Government  and  the  aocxised. 

Article  16  is  further  amended  by  providing 
for  a  special  court-martial  consisting  of  a 
military  Judge  and  not  leas  than  three  mem- 
bers. Heretofore,  legally  trained  officers  have 
not  been  assigned  to  preside  over  special 
courts.  The  special  court-martial  with  a 
military  judge  and  members  Is  designed  pri- 
marily for  the  trial  of  cases  Involving  fac-  ;. 
tual  and  legal  problems  which  might  be 
considered  too  difficult  for  a  legally  un- 
trained special  court-martial  president  to 
handle.  In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that 
under  the  amendment  to  article  19  made 
by  section  2(6)  below,  a  military  judge  would 
have  to  be  dertalled.  if  available,  to  preside 
over  any  special  court-martial  empowered  to 
adjudge  a  bad  conduct  discharge. 

Section  2(4)  amends  article  18  (jurisdic- 
tion of  general  courts-martial)  to  provide 
that  a  general  court-martial  consisting  of 
only  a  military  judge  has  no  jurisdiction  In 
cases  In  which  the  death  penalty  may  be  ad- 
judged. The  provision  is  intended  to  avoid 
the  type  of  choice  found  objectionable  by 
the  US.  Supreme  Court  in  United  States  v. 
Jackson,  390  U.S.  570  (1968).  which  Invali- 
dated a  provision  in  the  Federal  Kidnapping 
Act  that  only  the  jury  could  impose  the  death 
penalty,  on  the  theory  that  this  provision 
impaired  free  exercise  of  the  right  to  a  jury 
trial.  The  section  provides  that  the  juris- 
diction of  a  military  judge  sitting  alone  is 
limited  to  cases  rendered  noncapital  before 
reference   to   trial. 

Section  2(5)  amends  article  19  (jurisdic- 
tion of  special  courts- martial )  by  providing 
that  before  a  special  court-martial  may  ad- 
judge a  bad-conduct  discharge  the  accused 
must  be  detailed  counsel  who  Is  legally 
qualified  In  the  sense  of  article  27(b)  to 
represent  him  at  the  trial.  Under  article  19 
as  it  presently  appears  In  the  code,  the  ac- 
cused is  entitled  to  "counsel"  In  such  cases 
but  such  counsel  need  have  no  training  in 
or  knowledge  of  the  law. 

The  comparable  provision  in  the  House 
bill  permitted  the  accused  to  waive  repre- 
sentation by  legal  counsel  in  such  cases.  It 
Is  felt  by  the  committee  that  many  young 
servicemen  Involved  in  special  courts-martial 
are  too  Immature  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
legal  counsel  in  such  circumstances  or  to 
comprehend  the  permanent  stigma  of  a  puni- 
tive discharge.  Hence,  a  committee  amend- 
ment provides  that  legal  counsel  must  be 
detailed  to  represent  the  accused  in  all  such 
cases  without  the  necessity  of  a  request  and 
without  a  waiver  procedure  which  might  re- 
sult in  many  unwise  waivers.  Such  repre- 
sentation, of  course,  will  be  at  no  expense 
to  the  accused.  This  amendment  does  not 
limit  or  otherwise  affect  any  right  the  ac- 
cused may  have  to  obtain  counsel  of  his  own 
selection  under  article  38(b).  The  obliga- 
tion of  the  sen-ice  will  be  satisfied  when  le- 
gal counsel  has  been  detailed,  even  though 
the  accused  may  choose  not  to  cooperate 
with,  or  utilize  the  services  of.  the  detailed 
counsel. 

The  committee  amendment  further  pro- 
vides that  a  bad-conduct  discharge  may  not 
be  adjudged  by  a  special  coxirt-martial  un- 
less a  military  judge  was  detailed  to  the  trial. 
The  exception  to  this  provision  is  that  if  a 
military  judge  cannot  be  obtained  because 
of  physical  conditions  or  military  exigen- 
cies the  trial  may  be  held  without  the  mili- 
tary Judge,  but  the  convening  authority  shall 
file  a  detailed  written  statement  to  be  ap- 
pended to  the  record  Indicating  why  a  mili- 
tary judge  was  not  available,  and  setting 
forth  the  reasons  why  the  trial  had  to  be 
held  at  that  time  and  place  notwithstanding 
the  unavailability  of  a  military  Judge.  The 
committee  believes  that,  because  of  the 
seriousness   of    a    bad-conduct   discharge,    a 


military  judge  should  preside  over  tribunals 
empowered  to  adjudge  such  discharges,  par- 
ticularly since  both  the  Government  and 
the  accused  will  now  be  represented  by 
legally  qualified  counsel.  The  committee  in- 
tends by  this  provision  that,  except  in  the 
most  unusual  circumstances,  a  military 
Judge  will  be  detailed  in  all  bad-conduct 
discharge  cases.  Furthermore,  the  require- 
ment that  the  convening  authority  justify  In 
wrlUng  the  failure  to  detaU  a  military  Judge 
in  such  cases  will  allow  his  decision  to  be 
scrutinized  on  appeal  with  a  view  to  re- 
stricting resort  to  this  exception  to  cases 
of  genuine  unavailability. 

Section  2(6)  Is  a  new  provision  added  by 
committee  amendment.  It  would  amend 
article  20  (Jurisdiction  of  summary  courts- 
martial)  to  assxire  that  a  serviceman  could 
not  be  tried  over  his  objection  by  a  summary 
court-martial,  which  consists  of  one  com- 
missioned offlcer.  Under  article  20  as  pres- 
ently worded,  a  serviceman  initially  offered 
trial  by  summary  court-martial  for  an 
alleged  offense  may  refuse  this  and  demand 
trial  by  special  or  general  court.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  Initially  Is  offered  article 
15  punishment  ("nonjudicial"  punishment) 
and  elects  to  be  coxirt-martialed  Instead,  he 
may  not  refuse  trial  by  summary  court- 
martial  if  his  commander  decides  to  refer 
the  case  to  such  a  court.  In  1961,  the  Con- 
gress enacted  a  major  amendment  to  article 
15  greatly  expanding  the  nonjudlclal-punish- 
ment  powers  of  military  commanders.  One 
reason  for  this  change  was  the  expectation 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  that  by  making 
the  article  15  disciplinary  powers  of  a  com- 
manding offlcer  roughly  equivalent  to  the 
Judicial  powers  he  possesses  as  the  sununary 
court-martial  officer,  the  reliance  of  com- 
mander on  that  Inferior  court  would  decline 
to  a  point  where  It  could  be  abolished.  In  the 
years  since  that  amendment  became  eSec- 
ilve,  the  use  of  the  court  has  declined  dra- 
maUcally— in  the  Army  and  Navy  by  50  per- 
cent and  in  the  Air  Force  by  over  75  percent. 
However,  It  Is  still  used  In  many  thousands 
of  cases.  The  conunlttee  amendment  Is  a 
compromise  between  those  who  favor  re- 
tention of  the  summary  court  as  under 
present  law  and  those  who  would  abolish  it. 
The  amendment  proposes  to  remove  the 
present  restriction  on  the  existing  right  of 
servicemen  to  refuse  trial  by  summary  court, 
thus  assuring  that  no  serviceman  may  be 
forced  to  stand  trial  against  his  will  in  a 
court  where  the  same  man  is  Judge  and  Jury, 
prosecutor,  and  defense  counsel. 

Section  2(7)  amends  article  25  (members 
of  courts-martial)  to  provide  In  subsection 
(c)  (1)  that  an  accused  who  desires  that  en- 
listed membere  serve  on  his  court-martial 
shall  make  such  a  request  before  the  con- 
clusion of  a  pretrial  session  called  by  the 
military  Judge  under  article  39(a)  or.  In 
the  absence  of  such  a  session,  before  the  court 
Is  assembled  for  the  trial  of  the  accused. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  article  39  (sec.  2(15)  below)  which 
would  permit  the  miUtary  judge  to  convene 
pretrial  sessions.  Is  to  insure  that  the  trial 
of  the  general  Issues  will  not  be  delayed  after 
the  court-martial  members  are  in  attend- 
ance. Under  present  practice,  an  accused  can 
postpone  his  request  for  enlisted  members 
until  the  appointed  members  of  the  court 
have  gathered  and,  if  enlisted  persons  are 
not  then  on  the  court,  the  court  would  be 
forced  to  adjourn  until  unlisted  members 
are  obtained  and  some  of  the  officer-members 
relieved.  The  amendment  would  remove  this 
cause  of  frequent  delay.  The  request  for 
enlisted  personnel  could  be  made  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  conclusion  of  such  a  session.  If 
no  pretrial  session  is  held,  the  procedure  for 
requesting  enlisted  persons  will  be  substanti- 
ally the  same  as  the  procedure  now  used. 

Article    25    Is    further    amended    by    sub- 
stituting the  word  "assembled"  for  the  word 
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•'convened"  In  Bubeectlon  (c)(1).  The  term 
"convened"  a«  uaed  in  the  preeent  »ub8ec- 
tlon  (c)(1)  hMkB  been  considered  to  be  » 
term  of  art  which  haa  reference  to  that  time 
In  the  oourt-martlal  proceeding!  when  the 
members,  the  mUltary  Judge,  and  couneel 
are  «wom.  The  propoeed  amendment  to 
article  43  (eec.  6(18)  below)  contemplate* 
that,  U  permitted  by  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  concerned,  the  above  personnel 
will  be  rwom  in  at  some  time  before  their 
gathering  In  the  courtroom.  Accordingly. 
the  term  "convened"  as  used  In  the  above 
sense  might  have  no  application  under  the 
amended  procedure.  Furthermore,  the  term 
"convened"  is  used  elsewhere  In  the  code  to 
refer  to  the  appointment  of  courts-martial 
and  consequently  has  caused  some  confusion 
In  this  respect.  This  and  other  amend- 
ments In  this  bill  will  obviate  this  confusion 
of  temos  by  using  the  word  "assembled"  to 
refer  to  the  gathering  as  distinguished  from 
the  appointment  of  the  court. 

Section  7(8)  Is  a  technical  amendment 
to  conform  the  analysis  In  subchapter  V  to 
the  amendments  changing  "law  officer"  to 
"military  Judge"  and  providing  for  detail  of 
a  military  Judge  to  a  special  court-martial. 

Section  7 ("9)  amends  article  36  (law  offi- 
cers) to  cUaUge  the  title  designation  of  "law 
officer"  to  "military  Judge."  to  indicate  that 
nvllltary  Judges  may  be  detailed  to  special 
courts-martial  as  well  as  to  general  courts- 
martial,  and  to  prescribe  the  method  for  des- 
ignating and  detailing  military  Judges  of 
general  courts-martial  with  provision  for 
their  assignment  and  utilization. 

The  proposed  new  subsection  (a)  of  article 
26  will  Include  a  specific  provision  that  the 
mUltary  Judge  shall  preside  over  each  open 
session  of  a  court-martial  to  which  he  Is 
detailed. 

Proposed  new  subsection  (b)  will  require 
that  a  military  Judge  be  a  commissioned  offi- 
cer who  is  a  member  of  the  bar  of  a  Federal 
court  or  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  high- 
est court  of  a  State.  He  will  be  certified  as 
a  mUltary  Judge  by  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral of  the  armed  force  of  which  be  Is  a  mem- 
ber. 

Proposed  new  subsection  (c)  will  enact 
into  law  the  general  principles  of  the  "in- 
dependent field  Judiciary"  sjrstem  already 
adopted  administratively  by  some  of  the 
armed  services,  while  leaving  to  the  services 
a  desirable  degree  of  SexlbUlty  for  Imple- 
menting Improvements  in  detail  which  may 
be  Indicated  by  additional  experience.  The 
intent  is  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
wtthln  each  service  of  an  independent  Judi- 
ciary composed  of  military  Judges  certified 
for  duty  on  general  courts-martial,  who  are 
assigned  directly  to  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral of  the  service  and  are  responsible  only 
to  him  or  his  designees  for  direction  and  fit- 
ness ratings.  Rules  for  designating  and  de- 
tailing military  Judges  of  special  courts- 
martial  are  left  subject  to  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  concerned.  This  will  permit 
the  establishment  of  special  lists  of  Junior 
Judge  advocates  who  can  be  utilized  for  other 
duties  while  serving  as  military  ludges  of 
special  courts-martial  In  preparation  for 
later   assignment   to  general   courts-martial. 

Proposed  new  subsection  (d)  disqualifies 
an  oaicer  from  acting  as  a  military  Judge  In 
a  case  If  he  Is  the  accuser  or  a  witness  for  the 
prosecution  or  has  acted  as  Investigating  ofH- 
cer  or  a  counsel  In  the  same  case. 

Proposed  new  subsection  (e)  Is  an  amended 
version  of  the  present  subsection  (b)  of 
article  26  which  would  eliminate  the  proce- 
dure whereby  the  military  Judge  may  con- 
sult In  closed  session  with  the  members  of 
the  court  In  order  to  assist  them  In  putting 
the  findings  in  proper  form.  This  practice  has 
produced  unfortunate  results  In  some  In- 
stances and  has  been  condemned  by  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals.  See  United  States 


V.  Manuel.  16  USCMA  367,  36  CMR  513  (1966). 
Under  the  amendment,  such  consultation 
would  have  to  be  in  the  presence  of  the  ac- 
ctised.  trial  counsel,  and  defense  counsel. 

Section  (2)10)  amends  article  27  (detail 
of  counsel)  by  affording  an  accused  before 
a  special  court-martial  the  opportunity  to  be 
represented  by  legally  qualified  counsel  In 
the  sense  of  article  27(b),  unless  counsel 
having  such  qualifications  cannot  be  ob- 
tained because  of  physical  conditions  or 
military  exigencies.  The  accused  may  waive 
such  representation.  If  the  accused  wishes 
qualified  legal  counsel  and  such  counsel  can- 
not be  made  available,  the  convening  author- 
ity shall  make  a  detailed  written  statement 
to  be  appended  to  the  record  Indicating  why 
counsel  was  not  available,  and  setting  forth 
the  reasons  why  the  trial  had  to  be  held  at 
that  time  and  place  notwithstanding  the 
unavailability  of  qualified  defense  counsel. 
The  committee  believes  that  an  accused 
should  be  represented  by  legal  counsel  In  a 
court-martial  which  may  result  in  a  sen- 
tence as  severe  as  confinement  for  6  months. 
It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  committee  that  the 
considerations  applicable  to  the  detailing 
of  military  Judges  to  certain  special  courts- 
martial  (set  forth  above  In  the  analysis  of 
sec.  3(6))  shall  apply  to  the  deuillng  of 
legally  qualified  defense  counsel  to  special 
courts-martial.  It  Is  understood  that  this 
requirement  may  create  a  manpower  prob- 
lem, but  the  committee  believes  that  with 
sufficient  attention  and  effort  the  problem 
can  be  overcome  and  resort  to  the  unavail- 
ability exception  can  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  excep- 
tion m  cases  of  iinavallablUty  and  the  pro- 
vision for  waiver  by  the  accused  are  not  ap- 
pUcable  to  a  court-martial  empowered  to  ad- 
Judge  a  bad-conduct  discharge.  In  such  a 
case,  under  the  proposed  amendment  to  ar- 
ticle 19  by  section  2(5)  above,  legally  quali- 
fied counsel  must  be  detailed  to  represent 
the  accused  without  exception  and  with  no 
provision  for  waiver  by  the  accused. 

Section  2(11)  amends  article  29  (absent 
and  additional  members  of  courts-martial) 
to  provide  that  no  member  of  a  general  or 
special  court-martial  may  be  absent  or  ex- 
cused, except  for  certain  reasons  which  are 
specified,  after  the  court  has  been  assembled 
for  the  trial  of  the  accused.  Ctourts-martlal 
consisting  only  of  a  military  Judge  are  specif- 
ically excepted  from  the  operation  of  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  article  29  which  pro- 
vide for  the  detailing  of  new  members  to  re- 
place absent  or  exctised  members  of  general 
and  special  courts. 

A  new  subsection  (d)  Is  added  to  provide 
for  those  Instances  In  which  a  military  Judge 
sitting  alone  as  a  single-officer  general  or 
special  court-martial  Is  absent,  whether  be- 
cause of  physical  disability,  challenge,  or 
other  good  cause,  and  a  new  mill  arv  !udge 
Is  detailed.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  absent  court 
members,  the  trial  shall  proceed  as  If  no 
evidence  had  previously  been  Introduced  un- 
less a  verbatim  record  of  the  evidence  pre- 
viously Introduced  or  a  stipulation  thereof 
Is  read  In  court  in  the  presence  of  the  new 
military  Judge,  the  accused,  and  counsel  for 
both  sides.  The  accused,  knowing  the  Identity 
of  the  newly  detailed  military  Judge  and  after 
consultation  with  counsel,  must  request  in 
writing  that  the  new  military  Judge  try  his 
case  (see  sec.  2(3)  above).  Otherwise,  the 
charges  must  be  returned  to  the  convening 
authority  for  reference  to  a  court-martial 
which  Includes  members  or  for  other  disposi- 
tion. 

This  section  further  amends  article  29 
by  deleting  any  reference  In  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  to  the  oaths  of  the  members  so  as 
to  make  It  clear  that  It  Is  not  required  that 
new  members  take  their  oaths  at  the  trial. 
The  proposed  amendment  to  article  42  (see 
sec.  2(18)  below)  provides  that  the  oath  may 
be  taken  at  any  time  before  a  member  per- 


forms his  duties.  The  words  "evidence  pre- 
viously introduced  before  the  members  of  the 
court"  have  been  inserted  in  place  of  the 
present  language  so  that  only  that  evidence 
which  has  been  Introduced  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  must  be  read  to  the  court 
to  which  the  new  members  have  been  detailed 
and  so  that  all  evidence,  not  Just  "testimony," 
will  be  Included. 

Section  2(12)  amends  article  35  (service  of 
charges)  to  provide  time  for  preparation  by 
the  defense  before  the  convening  of  a  pre- 
trial session  under  the  proposed  amendment 
to  article  39  below. 

Section  2(13)  amends  article  37  (unlaw- 
fully Influencing  action  of  court)  to  strength- 
en the  existing  prohibitions  against  unlawful 
command  influence  exerted  on  members  or 
officials  of  a  court-martial  by  the  convening 
authority   or  other  commanding   officers. 

The  section  would  redesignate  the  text  of 
the  present  article  as  subsection  (a)  and 
would  specifically  exempt  general  Informa- 
tional lectures  on  military  Justice  from  the 
prohibitions  of  the  article,  thereby  reversing 
a  Court  of  Military  Appeals  decision  In  which 
such  general  lectures  were  found  to  violate 
article  37. 

The  section  would  also  add  to  article  37  a 
new  subsection  (b)  providing  that  the  per- 
formance of  a  serviceman  as  a  member  of  a 
court-martial  may  not  be  evaluated  In  pre- 
paring an  effectiveness,  fitness,  or  efficiency 
report  on  him  or  In  determining  his  fitness 
for  promotion,  transfer,  or  retention  In  the 
service,  nor  may  he  be  given  a  less  favorable 
rating  or  evaluation  because  of  his  zeal  In 
acting  as  defense  counsel  In  a  court-martial. 

Section  2  (14)  amends  article  38  (duties 
of  counsel)  by  providing  that.  If  the  accused 
who  has  Individual  counsel  does  not  desire 
that  detailed  counsel  act  in  his  behalf  as 
associate  counsel,  detailed  counsel  shall  be 
excused  by  the  military  Judge  instead  of  by 
the  president  when  the  trial  Is  by  a  court- 
martial  which  Includes,  cw  consists  only  of, 
a  military  Judge.  This  change  Is  made  nec- 
essary by  the  provisions  for  courts-martial 
consisting  of  a  military  Judge  only,  and  also 
by  the  provisions  which  permit  the  military 
Judge  to  call  the  court  Into  pretrial  session 
without  the  presence  of  the  members.  In  the 
absence  of  the  amendment  the  military 
Judge  would  not  be  empowered  to  excuse 
counsel  at  the  session. 

Section  2  (15)  amends  article  39  (sessions) 
to  provide  that  the  military  Judge  of  a 
court-martial  composed  of  a  military  Judge 
and  members  may  call  the  court  Into  session 
without  the  attendance  of  members  for  the 
purpose  of  disposing  of  Interlocutory  mo- 
tions raising  defenses  and  objections,  ruling 
upon  other  matters  that  may  legally  be 
ruled  upon  by  the  military  Judge,  holding 
the  arraignment  and  receiving  the  pleas  of 
the  accused  If  permitted  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  concerned,  and  performing 
other  procedural  functions  which  do  not  re- 
quire the  presence  of  court  members.  The 
effect  of  the  amendment,  generally.  Is  to 
conform  military  criminal  procedure  with 
the  rules  of  criminal  procedure  applicable  In 
the  U.S.  district  courts  and  otherwise  to  give 
statutory  sanction  to  pretrial  and  other  hear- 
ings without  the  presence  of  the  members 
concerning  those  matters  which  are  amena- 
ble to  disposition  on  either  a  tentative  or 
final  basis  by  the  military  Judge.  The  pretrial 
disposition  of  motions  raising  defenses  and 
objections  Is  In  accordance  with  rule  12  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 
(Note  also  rule  17.1  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
CrlmUiol  Procedure.)  Other  procedural  and 
Interlocutory  matters  will  be  presented  for 
appropriate  rulings  by  the  military  Judge  at 
pretrial  sessions  at  his  discretion,  although 
he  may  not  abuse  that  discretion  by  vio- 
lating or  Impairing  In  these  proceedings  any 
substantial  right  of  the  accused.  This  la  In 
accordance  with  the  principles  expressed  by 
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the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  in  United 
States  V.  Mvllican,  7  USCMA  208,  21  CMR  334. 

A  typical  matter  which  could  be  disposed 
of  at  a  pretrial  session  Is  the  preliminary  de- 
cision on  the  admissibility  of  a  contested 
confession.  Under  present  practice,  an  objec- 
tion by  the  defense  to  the  admissibility  of 
a  confession  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
voluntary  frequently  results  In  a  lengthy 
hearing  before  the  military  Judge  from 
which  the  members  of  the  court  are  excluded, 
although  they  must  still  remain  in  attend- 
ance. By  permitting  the  military  Judge  to 
rule  on  this  question  before  the  members 
of  the  court  have  assembled,  the  members 
are  not  required  to  spend  considerable  time 
merely  waiting  for  a  decision  of  the  military 
Judge.  If  the  military  Judge  sustains  the  ob- 
jection, the  issue  is  resolved,  and  the  fact 
and  Innuendoes  surrounding  the  making  of 
the  confession  will  not  reach  the  members 
by  Inference  or  otherwise.  If  the  military 
judge  determines  to  admit  the  confession, 
the  issue  of  voluntariness  will  normally,  un- 
der civilian  and  military  Federal  practice,  be 
relltlgated  before  the  full  court. 

Only  one  pretrial  session  would  be  called 
In  any  particular  case,  although  that  session 
could  continue  for  as  long  as  necessary  and 
could  be  recessed,  postponed,  continued,  or 
reconvened.  A  reconvened  pretrial  session 
would  not  constitute  a  second  such  session, 
but  rather  a  continuation  of  the  session  first 
called. 

This  amendment  merely  provides  a  grant 
of  authority  to  the  military  Judge  to  hold 
sessions  without  the  attendance  of  the 
members  of  the  court  for  the  purposes  des- 
ignated in  the  amendment  and  does  not  at- 
tempt to  formulate  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
these  sessions  or  for  determining  whether 
or  not  particular  matters  not  raised  there  at 
shall  be  considered  as  waived.  These  are  ques- 
tions more  appropriately  resolved  under  the 
authority  given  to  the  president  In  article 
36  to  make  rules  governing  the  procedure 
before  courts-martial.  The  president  now 
prescribes  rules  as  to  motloru  raising  de- 
fenses and  objections  In  court-martial  trials 
In  chapter  XII  of  the  Manual  for  Courts- 
Martial,  as  does  the  Supreme  Court  for  Fed- 
eral criminal  trials  in  rule  12  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedures. 

The  section  also  amends  article  39  to  con- 
form to  the  amendment  to  article  26  by 
section  2(9)  above  which  eliminates  the 
practice  of  the  military  Judge  conferring 
with  the  members  on  the  form  of  the  find- 
ings without  the  presence  of  the  accused  and 
counsel. 

Section  2(16)  amends  article  40  (contlnu- 
.^ncea)  to  make  it  clear  that  when  the  court 
includes  a  military  Judge  he  will  decide 
whether  or  not  a  continuance  will  be  granted. 
This  has  actually  been  the  practice  under 
the  code. 

Section  2(17)  amends  subsection  (a)  of 
article  41  (challenges)  by  specifically  provid- 
ing that  the  military  Judge  of  a  special  court- 
martial  may  be  challenged  for  cause.  Article 
4Ua)  Is  further  amended  to  provide  that 
when  a  court-martial  Includes  a  military 
judge,  he,  rather  than  the  members,  shall 
determine  the  relevancy  and  validity  of  chal- 
lenges. The  effect  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
conform  procedures  before  courts-martial  to 
procedures  In  the  U.S.  district  courts  in 
which  the  trial  Judge  rules  upon  a  challenge 
for  cause  against  a  Juror.  As  recently  as 
February  5.  1965.  In  the  case  of  United  States 
v.  Clevela-nd.  15  USCMA  213,  35  CMR  185,  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  reaffirmed  Its  rec- 
ommendation (made  In  the  1960  annual  re- 
port to  Congress)  that  legislation  be  enacted 
to  empower  the  military  Judge  to  rule  upon 
the  validity  of  challenges  for  cause.  Prior 
expressions  of  this  i>osltlon  may  be  found  In 
United  States  v.  Talbott.  12  USCMA  446,  31 
CMR  32    (1961):    United  States  v.   Deain,  5 


USCMA  44,  17  CMR  41  (1964);  and  United 
States  V.  Adamsik.  4  USCMA  413,  15  SCMR 
412   (1964). 

Section  2(18)  amends  subsection  (a)  of 
article  42  (oaths)  by  omitting  the  require- 
ment that  the  oath  given  to  court-martial 
personnel  be  t.aken  In  the  presence  of  the 
accused  and  further  by  providing  that  the 
form  of  the  oath,  the  time  and  place  of  Its 
taking,  the  manner  of  recording  thereof,  and 
whether  the  oath  shall  be  taken  for  all  cases 
or  for  a  particular  case,  shall  be  prescribed 
by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  concerned. 
Tlie  amendment  also  contemplates  that 
secretarial  regulations  may  permit  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  oath  to  certified  legal  per- 
sonnel on  a  one-time  basis  as  in  the  case  of 
legal  practitioners  before  civilian  courts. 

Section  2(19)  amends  article  45  (pleas  of 
the  accused)  to  allow.  If  permitted  by  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  concerned  and  if  the 
offense  Is  not  one  for  which  the  death  penal- 
ty may  be  adjudged,  the  entry  of  findings  of 
guilty  upon  acceptance  of  a  plea  of  guilty 
without  the  necessity  of  voting  on  the  find- 
ings. At  common  law  and  under  the  practice 
in  the  U.S.  district  courts,  the  court  may 
enter  Judgment  upon  a  plea  of  guilty  without 
a  formal  finding  of  guilty  and  the  record  of 
Judgment  entered  on  such  plea  constitutes  a 
Judicial  determination  of  guilt.  The  amend- 
ment Is  intended  to  conform  military  crimi- 
nal procedure  with  that  In  civilian  Jurisdic- 
tions, and  to  delete  from  military  practice  the 
merely  ritualistic  formality  of  requiring  the 
assembled  court  to  vote  on  the  findings.  The 
section  also  deletes  the  reference  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  "arraignment  before  a  court- 
martial"  to  conform  with  the  changed  article 
39. 

Section  2(20)  amends  subsection  (a)  of 
article  49  (depositions)  to  provide  that, 
when  a  case  Is  being  heard,  the  military 
Judge  or  court-martial  without  a  military 
Judge  Is  the  appropriate  authority  to  forbid 
the  taking  of  a  deposition  for  good  cause. 
The  Intent  and  purpose  of  this  change  Is 
to  vest  In  the  military  Judge  or  in  the  court- 
martial  if  it  does  not  Include  a  military 
Judge  the  authority  to  rule  on  this  Inter- 
locutory matter  after  trial  has  begun. 

Section  2{21)  amends  article  51  (voting 
and  rulings)  to  refiect  the  amendment  to 
article  41  which  provides  that,  when  a  court- 
martial  Includes  a  military  Judge,  he  Is  the 
person  who  rules  upon  all  challenges  for 
cause,  and  to  Include  specifically  In  subsec- 
tion (c)  the  duty  of  the  military  Judge  and 
president  of  a  court-martial  without  a  mili- 
tary Judge  to  Instruct  the  members  of  the 
court.  This  section  further  amends  article  51 
to  provide  that  rulings  of  the  military  Judge 
of  a  special,  as  well  as  a  general,  court-mar- 
tial on  all  questions  of  law  and  all  interlocu- 
tory questions  other  than  the  factual  Issues 
of  the  accused's  mental  responsibility  are 
final  and  that  rulings  of  the  president  of  a 
special  court-martial  without  a  military 
Judge  on  questions  of  law  other  than  a  mo- 
tion for  a  finding  of  not  guilty  are  also  final. 
The  military  Judge  or  the  president  of  a 
court-martial  without  a  military  Judge,  how- 
ever, can  change  his  ruling  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  trial.  The  power  given  to  the  military 
judge  by  this  amendment  is  in  accordance 
with  Federal  practice,  and  the  power  given  to 
the  president  of  a  special  court-martial  to 
rule  finally  on  questions  of  law  is  implicit 
in  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals  in  United  States  v.  Bridges,  12 
USCMA  96,  30  CMR  96. 

Article  51  is  further  amended  to  provide 
that  a  military  Judge  who  Is  sitting  alone 
as  a  single-officer  court-martial  shall  de- 
termine all  questions  of  law  and  fact  arising 
during  the  proceedings  and.  If  the  accused 
Is  convicted,  adjudge  an  appropriate  sen- 
tence. Under  these  circumstances,  the  mili- 
tary Judge  shall  make  a  general  finding  and, 
If  requested,  find  the  facts  specially.  If  an 


opinion  Is  filed  It  will  be  sufficient  If  the 
finding  of  fact  appears  therein. 

Section  2(22)  amends  article  52  (number 
of  votes  required)  to  conform  with  the 
amendment  to  article  45  by  Inserting  In  sub- 
section (a)(2)  a  provision  whereby  findings 
of  guilty  may  be  entered  against  a  person 
upon  his  plea  of  guilty  without  the  formality 
of  a  vote,  if  permitted  by  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  concerned  and  If  the  offense  is  not 
one  for  which  the  death  penalty  may  be 
adjudged.  Article  52  is  further  amended  by 
adding  to  subsection  (c)  a  provision  whereby 
the  members  of  the  court  may  determine  to 
reconsider  a  finding  of  guilty  or,  with  a  view 
to  decreasing  it,  a  sentence  upon  any  vote 
which  Indicates  that  reconsideration  is  not 
opposed  by  the  nimaber  of  votes  required  for 
that  finding  or  sentence.  This  amendment  Is 
consistent  with  Justice  and  fair  procedure, 
for  such  a  vote  would  indicate  that  at  least 
one  of  the  members  who  had  voted  for  the 
finding  or  sentence  now  desires  to  recon- 
sider the  matter.  A  reconsideration  of  a  find- 
ing of  gxiilty  of  a  lesser  Included  offense  with 
a  view  to  arriving  at  a  finding  of  guilty  of  a 
greater  offense  Is  actually  a  reconsideration 
of  a  finding  of  not  guilty,  and  Eu;cordlngly 
a  majority  vote  is  required  before  such  a 
reconsideration  can  be  undertaken.  The 
amendment  is  not  Intended  to  have  any 
effect  upon  the  time  within  which  a  finding 
or  sentence  may  be  reconsidered,  this  being 
part  of  the  rulemaking  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  article  36  (see  pars.  74d(3)  and 
76(c)  of  the  Manual  for  Courts-Martial  for 
rules  now  In  effect) . 

Section  2(23)  amends  subsection  (a)  of 
article  54  (record  of  trial)  to  provide  for  au- 
thentication of  a  record  of  trial  by  general 
court-martial  by  the  signature  of  the  mili- 
tary Judge.  Under  the  present  law,  the  record 
must  be  authenticated  by  the  signature  of 
both  military  Judge  and  the  president,  or,  if 
they  are  unavailable  for  one  of  the  reasons 
specified  in  the  article,  by  two  members. 
However,  neither  the  president  nor  other 
members  are  present  during  the  many  hear- 
ings held  out  of  their  presence  even  under 
the  present  practice,  and  thus  actually  are 
unable  to  certify  to  the  correctness  of  a  trans- 
cription of  those  proceedings.  The  amend- 
ment further  provides  that  If  the  military 
Judge  cannot,  for  one  of  the  specified  rea- 
sons, authenticate  the  record,  it  shall  be  au- 
thenticated by  the  slgnattire  of  the  trial 
counsel  or  if  he  is  unable  to  authenticate 
it  because  of  his  death,  disability,  or  ab- 
sence, by  a  member.  Authentications  by  a 
member,  if  the  court  has  members.  In  this 
latter  case  may  be  a  practical  necessity  des- 
pite the  absence  of  the  member  from  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  military  Judge.  In  a 
general  court-martial  consisting  of  only  a 
military  Judge  the  record  shall  be  authenti- 
cated by  the  court  reporter  under  the  same 
conditions  which  would  Impose  such  a  duty 
on  a  member  under  this  subsection. 

This  amendment  further  amends  article 
54  by  permitting  the  president  to  provide 
for  summarized  records  of  trial  In  general 
court-martial  cases  resulting  In  acquittal  of 
all  charges  and  specifications  or,  if  they  do 
not  affect  a  general  or  flag  officer.  In  sen- 
tences not  involving  a  discbarge  and  not  in 
excess  of  a  sentence  that  c;an  otherwise  be 
adjudged  by  special  courts-martial.  This 
amendment  corrects  an  inconsistency  which 
has  heretofore  existed,  since  the  use  of  a 
summarized  record  of  trial  Is  permitted  in 
special  court-martial  cases  If  the  sentence 
does  not  extend  to  a  bad-conduct  discharge. 
The  reasons  which  Justify  the  employment 
of  summarized  records  of  trial  In  certain 
special  court-martial  cases  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  class  of  general  court-martial 
cases  affected  by  this  amendment — that  Is, 
the  time,  effort,  and  expense  of  preparing 
a  verbatim  transcript  are  not  Justified.  It  la 
recognized,  of  course,  that  the  general  court- 
martial  case  will  have  vo  be  fully  reported 
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In  the  fl»t  liMtance.  and  the  amendment 
deal*  only  with  preparaUon  of  the  record 
after  trial.  _    ^ 

Section  2(24)   amends  article  57  (effective 
date  of  sentence*)    to  permit  the  deferment 
of  sentence*  to  conflnement  dxirlng  the  ap- 
pellate   review    procees.    Por    the    convicted 
mlUUry  accused,  no  practical  provision  for 
release  during  the  period  of  appellate  review 
now  exUU  Article  57(b)  provide*  that  a  sen- 
tence to  conflnement  begins  to  run  from  the 
date  It  U  adjudged  by  the  court,  with  the  ex- 
cepUon  that  periods  during  which  It  Is  sus- 
pended are  to  be  excluded  in  computing  the 
term  of  conflnement    The  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  has  held   ( United  Stafea  v.  May,  10 
USCMA  358.  27  CMR  415  (1959)   that  a  sus- 
pension of  a  sentence  makes  the  accused  a 
probationer  as  to   the   part  suspended,   and 
that  the  suspension   may   not   thereafter  be 
vacated   except  after  a  hearing  to  establish 
that  the  accused  has  violated  hU  probation. 
Suspension  of  sentence  cannot,  therefore,  be 
used  effectively  as  a  means  of  release  pend- 
ing appeal   In  consequence,  a  convicted  mili- 
tary  prisoner   must   begin   serving   hU  sen- 
tence  to   conflnement   from    the   date   It   Is 
adjudged,  even  though  It  ultimately  may  be 
reversed,  on  appeal.  If  It  is  reversed  by  the 
Court   -at    Military     AppeaU.     the     prisoner 
probably  will  have  served  the  entire  sentence 
by  the  time  a  decision  Is  rendered.  If  reversal 
comes  earlier,  at  the  court  of  military  review 
level,    he   will   at   least    have   served   several 
months  of  the  sentence  before  reversal. 
This    amendment    will    correct    this    situa- 
tion by  authorizing  a  means  of  release  from 
conflnement  during  appellate  review    Under 
the  propoeed  new  subsection  (d).  article  57. 
the  convening  authority  or  the  officer  exer- 
cising    general     court-martial     Jurisdiction 
over  the  command   could  In  his  discretion 
defer  an   individual's  service  of  a  sentence 
to  conflnement  which  has  not  been  ordered 
executed,    upon    the    accused's    application 
The  deferment  would  be  terminated  and  the 
sentence  would  begin  to  rvm  automatically 
when  the  sentence  Is  approved  upon  review 
and  ordered  executed.  The  dlscreUon  exer- 
cised  would   be   very   broad   and   would   be 
vested  exclusively  in  the  convening  authority 
or  the  officer  exercising  general  court-martial 
Jurisdiction.   Such   officers   would   take   Into 
consideration    all    relevant    factors    in    each 
case   and   would   grant   or   deny   deferment 
based   upon   the   beat  Interest   of   the  indi- 
vidual and  the  service.  The  officer  granting 
the   deferment   or,   If  the  Individual   is   no 
longer    under    his    Jurisdiction,    the    officer 
exercising  general  court-martial  Jurisdiction 
over  the  command  to  which  the  individual 
Is    currently    assigned    would    have    discre- 
tionary authority  to  rescind  It  at  any  time. 
Sections    2(25)     and    2(25)     are    technical 
amendments  to  the  analysis  of  subchapter 
IX  and  article  86(b).  respectively,  to  reflect 
the   redeslgnatlon  by   the   following  section 
of  "boards  of  review"  as   "courts  of  military 
review." 

Section  2(27)  amends  article  M  (boards 
of  review)  by  redesignating  the  boards  as 
"courts  of  military  relvew"  and  by  directing 
each  Judge  advocate  general  to  establish  a 
single  court  of  military  review  in  the  place 
of  the  "one  or  more  boards  of  review"  pro- 
vided for  m  the  present  article  66(a).  Th« 
amendment  also  provides  that  the  court  o. 
military  review  shall  be  composed  of  one 
or  more  panels  and  that  each  panel  shall  be 
composed  of  not  less  than  three  appellate 
military  Judges.  In  reviewing  court-martial 
cases,  the  court  of  military  review  may  sit  as 
a  whole,  or  In  panels,  in  accordance  with  uni- 
form rules  of  procedure  prescribed  by  the 
Judge  advocate  generals  in  accordance  with 
article  66(f).  Qualifications  of  the  appellate 
military  Judges  who  may  be  assigned  to  the 
court  remain  the  same  as  the  present  quali- 
fications for  members  of  boards  of  review. 
Under  the  amendment,  the  Judge  Advocate 


Oeneral  designates  as  chief  Judge  one  of  the 
appellate  military  Judges  of  the  court  of 
military  review  establUhed  by  him.  The  chief 
judge  determines  on  which  of  the  panels  of 
the  court  the  appellate  mlUtary  Judges  as- 
signed to  the  court  will  serve  and  which 
appellate  military  Judge  assigned  to  the 
court  will  act  as  the  senior  Judge  on  each 
panel.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
provide  a  single  appellate  body  for  the  re- 
view of  court-martial  cases  within  each  serv- 
ice, to  improve  and  enhance  the  stature  and 
Independent  status  of  these  appellate  bodies, 
and  to  provide  for  sound  Internal  adminis- 
tration within  these  courts  of  military  re- 
view. 

ThU  section  further  amends  article  66  by 
adding  two  new  subsections  at  the  end  there- 
of. Subsection  (g)  prohibits  one  member  of 
a  court  of  military  review  from  preparing  or 
in  any  way  participating  In  the  submission 
of  a  fitness  or  efficiency  report  on  any  other 
member.  This  prohibition  also  extends  to 
any  report  or  document  used  In  determining 
another  member's  qualifications  for  advance- 
ment In  grade,  assignment  or  transfer,  or 
retention  on  active  duty.  Subsection  (h)  pro- 
hibits any  member  of  a  court  of  military  re- 
view from  reviewing  the  record  In  any  case 
in  which  that  member  served  as  Investigating 
officer,  member  of  the  court-martial,  mili- 
tary Judge,  trial  or  defense  counsel,  or  re- 
viewing officer. 

Section  2(28)  is  a  technical  amendment  to 
reflect  the  change  In  terminology  made  by 
the  previous  section. 

Section  2(29)  amends  article  68  (branch 
offices)  to  provide  that  the  SecreUry  con- 
cerned, instead  of  the  president  as  provided 
In  the  present  article,  may  direct  the  Judge 
.\dvocate  General  to  establish  a  branch  office 
under  an  assistant  Judge  advocate  general 
with  any  command.  That  assistant  Judge 
advocate  general,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General,  may  eBtabllsh  a 
court  of  mlUtary  review  with  one  or  more 
panels  In  other  respects  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment  are  similar  to  the  provisions 
of  the  present  article  68  respecting  the  as- 
sistant Judge  advocate  general  and  boards  of 
review. 

Section  2(30)  amends  article  69  (review  by 
Judge  Advocate  Oeneral)  by  adding  a  new 
sentence  authorizing  the  Judge  Advocate 
General)  to  either  vacate  or  modify  the  find- 
ings or  sentence,  or  both,  In  whole  or  In 
part.  In  any  court-martial  case  which  has 
been  flnally  reviewed,  but  which  has  not 
been  reviewed  by  a  court  of  military  review, 
because  of  newly  discovered  evidence,  fraud 
on  the  court,  lack  of  Jurisdiction  over  the 
accused  or  the  offense,  or  error  prejudicial  to 
the  substantial  rights  of  the  accused.  It  has 
been  the  experience  of  all  of  the  services  in 
this  class  of  cases,  particularly  with  respect 
to  summary  court-nxartlal  cases  and  those 
special  and  general  court-martial  cases  not 
reviewable  by  a  board  of  review,  that  some 
provision  Should  be  made  for  removing  the 
fact  of  conviction,  as  well  as  granting  other 
relief.  In  appropriate  cases.  Since  the  de- 
cision to  remove  the  fact  of  conviction  Is  a 
Judicial  determination  based  on  the  tradi- 
tional legal  grounds  mentioned  In  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  It  Is  considered  appro- 
priate that  the  Judge  Advocate  Oeneral 
should  be  empowered  to  perform  this  func- 
tion as  well  as  to  grant  lesser  forms  of  relief. 
This  amendment  would  not  limit  the  power 
now  possessed  by  the  Secretary  concerned, 
acting  through  boards  established  under  10 
V.3.C.  1552.  to  correct  an  error  or  remove 
an  Injustice. 

Section  2(31)  amends  article  70  (appellate 
counsel)  to  reflect  the  new  Utle  "court  of 
mlUtary  review." 

Section  2(32)  amends  article  71  (execution 
and  suspension  of  sentence)  to  reflect  the 
new  title    "court  of  mlUtary  review"  and  to 


reflect  the  amendment  made  by  section  2(24) 
above  permitting  the  deferment  of  sentences 
to  conflnement  pending  appellate  review. 

Section  2(33)  amends  article  73  (petition 
for  new  trial)  to  extend  the  time  within 
which  an  accused  may  petition  the  Judge 
Advocate  Oeneral  for  a  new  trial  from  1  to  2 
years,  and  to  extend  the  right  to  petition  for 
a  new  trial  to  all  cases,  not  Just  those  In- 
volving sentences  to  death,  dismissal,  a 
punitive  discharge,  or  a  year  or  more  In  con- 
finement, as  under  the  present  article  73. 

Section  2(34)  Is  a  technical  amendment  lo 
reflect  the  new  title    "mlUtary  Judge" 

Section  3  la  a  technical  amendment  provid- 
ing that  In  any  other  provision  of  Federal 
law,  or  In  any  regulation,  document,  ur 
record  of  the  United  States,  the  term  "law 
officer,"  when  used  to  refer  to  a  court-martial 
officUl,  shall  be  deemed  to  mean  "military 
Judge."  and  the  term  "board  of  review."  when 
used  to  refer  to  the  appellate  review  of  court- 
martial  cases,  shall  be  deemed  to  mean 
court  of  mlliury  review" 
Section  4  provides  that  the  amendments 
made  by  this  act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  lOth  month  following  the 
month  in  which  it  is  enacted,  except  for  the 
amendment  made  by  section  2(30)  (re- 
view by  Judge  Advocate  General)  which  shall 
become  effective  upon  enactment  of  the  act, 
and  the  amendment  made  by  section  2(33) 
I  petition  for  new  trial  i  which  shall  apply  lo 
all  court-martial  sentences  approved  not 
more  than  2  years  before  enactment  of  tlie 
act 

The  title  of  the  act  Is  amended  to  read: 
"An  act  to  increaoe  the  participation  of  mili- 
tary Judges  and  counsel  on  courts-martial, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

DEPARTMENTAL    RECOMMENDATION 

As  referred  to  the  committee  the  bill  h.id 
the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Although  some  of  the  contunlttee  amend- 
menu  had  earlier  been  opposed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  Its  reports  on  mili- 
tary Justice  proposals,  the  committee  was  in- 
formally notified  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense approves  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment:  if  theie 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  'H.R.  15971)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
■An  act  to  increase  the  participation  of 
military  judges  and  counsel  on  courts- 
martial,  and  for  other  purposes." 


FEDERAL  MAGISTRATE  ACT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  945.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  'S. 
945 )  to  abolish  the  office  of  United  States 
commissioner,  to  establish  in  place  there- 
of within  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment the  office  of  United  States  mag- 
istrate, and  for  other  purposes  which  was 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause. 
and  Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  "Federal 
Magistrates  Act". 


TITLE   I— UNITED  STATES   MAGISTRATES 

Sec  101.  Chapter  43,  title  28.  United  States 
Code,    relating    to    United    States    commis- 
sioners. Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
•"Chaiter    43. — UNrrED    States    Magistrates 
"Sec. 

••631.  Appointment  and  tenure. 
"632.  Character  of  service. 
"633.  Determination    of    number,    locations, 

and  salaries  of  magistrates. 
'"634.  Compensation. 
""635.  Expenses. 
••636.  Jurisdiction  and  powers. 
"637.  Training. 
"'638.  Dockets     and     forms;      United     States 

Code:  seals. 
"639.  Definitions. 
"'{  631.  Appointment  and  tenure 

"(a)  The  Judges  of  each  United  States  dis- 
trict court  shall  appoint  United  States  mag- 
istrates in  such  numbers  .ind  to  serve  at  such 
locations  within  the  Judicial  district  as  the 
conference  may  determine  under  this  chap- 
ter. Where  there  is  more  than  one  Judge  of  a 
district  court,  the  appointment,  whether  an 
original  appointment  or  a  reappointment, 
shall  be  by  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of 
all  the  Judges  of  such  district  court,  and 
when  there  is  no  such  concurrence,  then  by 
the  chiet  Judge.  Where  an  area  under  the 
administration  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
or  the  United  States  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, or  any  other  Federal  agency,  extends  into 
two  or  more  Judicial  districts  and  it  Is 
deemed  desirable  by  the  conference  that  the 
territorial  Jurisdiction  of  a  magistrate's  ap- 
pointment include  the  entirety  of  such  area, 
the  appointment  or  reappointment  shall  be 
made  by  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  all 
Judges  of  the  district  courts  of  the  Judicial 
districts  Involved,  and  where  there  Is  no 
such  concurrence  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
chief  Judges  of  such  district  courts. 

"•(b)  No  Individual  may  be  appointed  to 
.serve  as  a  magistrate  under  this  chapter 
unless: 

'"(1)  He  Is  a  member  in  good  standing  of 
the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  the  State 
In  which  he  is  to  serve,  or.  In  the  case  of 
an  Individual  appKjlnted  to  serve — 

"(A)  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  mem- 
ber In  good  standing  of  the  bar  of  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

"'(B)  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  bar 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Rico;  or 

"(C)  in  an  area  under  the  administration 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  the  United 
States  nsh  and  Wildlife  Service,  or  any  other 
Federal  agency  that  extends  into  two  or 
more  States,  a  member  in  good  standing  of 
the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  one  of  those 
States: 

except  that  an  Individual  who  does  not  meet 
the  bar  membership  requirements  of  the 
first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  may  be  ap- 
pointed and  serve  as  a  part-time  magistrate 
if  the  appointing  court  or  courts  and  the 
conference  find  that  no  qualified  individual 
who  Is  a  member  of  the  bar  is  available  to 
serve  at  a  specific  location; 

"(2)  He  is  determined  by  the  appointing 
district  court  or  courts  to  be  competent  to 
pertona  the  duties  of  the  office: 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  appointed 
to  serve  in  a  national  park,  he  resides  within 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  that  park,  or  at 
some  place  reasonably  adjacent  thereto: 

"(4)  He  is  not  related  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage to  a  Judge  of  the  appointing  court  or 
courts  at  the  time  of  his  Initial  appointment, 
"(c)  A  magistrate  may  hold  no  other  civil 
or  military  office  or  employment  under  the 
United  States:  Provided.  hotveveT,  That,  with 
the  approval  of  the  conference,  a  part-time 
referee  In  bankruptcy  or  a  clerk  or  deputy 
clerk  of  a  court  of  the  United  States  may 
be  appointed  and  serve  as  a  part-time  United 


States  magistrate,  but  the  conference  shall 
fix  the  aggregate  amount  of  compensation 
to  be  received  for  performing  the  duties  of 
part-time  magistrate  and  part-time  referee 
In  bankruptcy,  clerk  or  deputy  clerk:  And 
provided  further,  That  retired  officers  and 
retired  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Regular  and 
Reserve  componenu  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
F^rce,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard,  mem- 
bers of  the  Reserve  components  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard,  and  members  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States,  the  Air  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Naval 
MlUtla  and  of  the  National  Guard  of  a  State, 
territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  except 
the  National  Guard  disbursing  officers  who 
are  on  a  full-time  salary  basis,  may  be  ap- 
pointed and  serve  as  United  States  magis- 
trates. 

••(d)  No  individual  may  serve  under  this 
chapter  after  having  attained  the  age  of 
seventy  years:  Provided,  however.  That  upon 
the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  Judges  of  the 
appointing  court  or  courts,  a  magistrate  who 
has  attained  the  age  of  seventy  years  may 
continue  to  serve  and  may  be  reappointed 
under  this  chapter. 

••(e)  The  appointment  of  any  individual 
as  a  full-time  magistrate  shall  be  for  a  term 
of  eight  years,  and  the  appointment  of  any 
individuals  as  a  part-time  magistrate  shall 
be  for  a  term  of  four  years,  except  that  the 
term  of  a  full-time  or  part-tlmt  magistrate 
appointed  under  subsection  (J)  shall  expire 
upon — 

"(1)  the  expiration  of  the  absent  magis- 
trate's term. 

■"(2)  the  reinstatement  of  the  absent 
magistrate  in  regular  service  in  office  as  a 
niaglstrate, 

••(3)  the  failure  of  the  absent  magistrate 
to  make  timely  application  under  subsection 
(i)  of  this  section  for  reinstatement  in 
regular  service  In  office  as  a  magistrate  after 
discharge  or  release  from  mlUtary  service. 

••(4)  the  death  or  resignation  of  the 
absent  magistrate,  or 

••(5)  the  removal  from  office  of  the  absent 
magistrate   pursuant    to   subsection    (h)    of 
this  section, 
whichever  may  first  occur. 

'•(f)  Each  individual  appointed  as  a  magis- 
trate under  this  section  shall  tnke  the  oath 
or  affirmation  prescribed  by  section  453  of 
this  title  before  performing  the  duties  of 
his  office. 

'•(g)  Each  appointment  made  by  a  Judge 
or  Judges  of  a  district  court  shall  be  entered 
of  record  in  such  court,  and  notice  of  such 
appointment  shall  be  given  at  once  by  the 
clerk  of  that  court  to  the  Director. 

•■(h)  Removal  of  a  magistrate  during  the 
term  for  which  he  is  appointed  shall  be 
only  for  Incompetency,  misconduct,  neglect 
of  duty,  or  physical  or  mental  disability, 
but  a  magistrate's  office  shffll  be  terminated 
if  the  conference  determines  that  the  serv- 
ices performed  by  his  office  are  no  longer 
needed.  Removal  shall  be  by  the  Judges  of 
the  district  court  for  the  Judicial  district  In 
which  the  magistrate  serves:  where  there  is 
more  than  one  Judge  of  a  district  court,  re- 
moval shall  not  occur  unless  a  majority  of 
all  the  Judges  of  such  court  concur  in  the 
order  of  removal;  and  when  there  Is  a  tie 
vote  of  the  Judges  of  the  district  court  on 
the  question  of  the  removal  or  retention  in 
office  of  a  magistrate,  then  removal  shall  be 
only  by  a  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  aU 
the  Judges  of  the  council.  In  the  case  of  a 
magistrate  appointed  under  the  third  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  re- 
moval shall  not  occur  unless  a  majority  of 
all  the  Judges  of  the  appointing  district 
courts  concur  In  the  order  of  removal;  and 
where  there  is  a  tie  vote  on  the  question  of 
the  removal  or  retention  In  office  of  a  magis- 
trate, then  removal  shall  be  only  by  a  con- 
currence of  a  majority  of  all  the  Judges  of 


the  council  or  councils.  Before  any  order  or 
removal  shall  be  entered,  a  full  specification 
of  the  charges  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
magistrate,  and  he  shall  be  accorded  by  the 
Judge  or  Judges  of  the  removing  court, 
courts,  council,  or  councils  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  on  the  charges. 

"(1)  (1)  A  magistrate  who  is  Inducted  into 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967  (50  U.S.C.  App.  451  et  seq).  or  Is 
otherwise  ordered  to  active  duty  vrtth  such 
forces  for  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  days, 
and  who  makes  application  for  a  leave  of 
absence  to  the  district  court  or  courts  which 
appointed  him.  shall  be  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  without  compensation  for  such  pe- 
riod as  he  Is  required  to  serve  in  such  forces. 
Every  application  for  a  leave  of  absence  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  Include  a  copy  of 
the  official  orders  requiring  the  magistrate's 
military  service.  The  granting  of  a  leave  of 
absence  under  this  subsection  shall  not  op- 
erate to  extend  the  term  of  office  of  any 
magistrate. 

■'(2)  A  magistrate  granted  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence under  this  subsection  who^ 

•■(A)  receives  a  certificate  of  service  under 
section  9(a)  of  the  MlUtary  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967  (50  use.  App.  459(a)).  or  is 
released  under  honorable  conditions  from  the 
military  service. 

'•(Bi  makes  application  for  reinstatement 
to  regular  service  in  office  as  a  magistrate 
within  ninety  days  after  he  Is  released  from 
such  service  or  training  or  from  hospitaliza- 
tion continuing  after  discharge  for  a  period 
uf  not  more  than  one  year,  and 

•■(C)  is  determined  by  the  appointing 
court  or  courts  in  the  manner  specified  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to  be  still 
qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  such  posi- 
tion, shall  be  reinstated  In  regular  ser\ice 
in  such  office. 

••(j)  Upon  the  grant  by  the  appropriate 
district  court  or  courts  of  a  leave  of  absence 
to  a  magistrate  entitled  to  such  relief  under 
the  terms  of  subsection  (1)  of  this  section, 
such  court  or  courts  may  proceed  to  appoint, 
in  the  manner  specified  In  subsection  ( a )  of 
this  section,  another  magistrate,  quaUfied  for 
appointment  and  service  under  subsections 
(b),  (C),  and  (di  of  this  section,  who  shall 
serve  for  the  period  specified  in  subsection 
lei  of  this  section 
■5  632.  Character  of  service 

••(a)  Pull- time  United  States  magistrates 
may  not  engage  In  the  practice  of  law,  and 
may  not  engage  In  any  other  business,  oc- 
cupation, or  employment  inconsistent  with 
the  expeditious,  proper,  and  Impartial  per- 
formance of  their  duties  as  Judicial  officers. 

"'(b)  Part-time  United  States  magistrates 
shall  render  such  service  as  Judicial  officers 
as  is  required  by  law.  While  so  serving  they 
may  engage  In  the  practice  of  law,  but  may 
not  serve  as  counsel  In  any  criminal  action 
in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  nor  act 
in  any  capacity  that  Is,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  conference  may  estabUsh,  incon- 
sistent with  the  proper  discharge  of  their 
office.  Within  such  restrictions,  they  may 
engage  in  any  other  business,  occupation,  or 
employment  which  is  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  expeditious,  proper,  and  Impartial  per- 
formance of  their  duties  as  Judicial  officers. 
"5  633.  Determination  of  number,  locations. 
and  salaries  of  magistrates 

"(a)     SOHVETS  BT  THE  DIRECTOR. 

"(1)  The  Director  shall,  within  one  year 
Immediately  following  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Magistrates  Act,  make 
a  careful  sulrvey  of  conditions  in  judicial 
districts  to  determine  (A)  the  number  of 
appointments  of  full-time  magistrates  and 
part-time  magistrates  required  to  be  made 
under  this  chapter  to  provide  for  the  expedi- 
tious and  effective  administration  of  Justice. 
(B)  the  locations  at  which  such  officers  shall 
serve,  and  (C)  their  respective  salaries  under 
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section  634  of  this  title.  Tbere&fter,  the  Di- 
rector shall,  from  time  to  time,  make  such 
sxirveys,  general  or  local,  aa  the  conference 
shall  deem  expedient. 

"(3)  In  the  course  of  any  survey,  the  Di- 
rector shall  take  into  account  local  condi- 
tions In  each  Judicial  district.  Including  the 
areas  and  the  populations  to  be  served,  the 
transportation  and  communications  facUl- 
tlea  available,  the  amount  and  distribution 
of  business  of  the  type  expected  to  arise 
before  officers  appointed  under  this  chapter 
( Including  such  matters  as  may  be  assigned 
under  section  636(b)  of  this  chapter),  and 
any  other  material  factors.  The  Director 
shall  give  consideration  to  suggestions  from 
any  interested  parties,  including  district 
Judges,  United  States  commissioners  or  of- 
ficers app>olnted  under  this  chapter.  United 
States  attorneys,  bar  associations,  and  other 
parties  having  relevant  experience  or  infor- 
mation. 

"(3)  The  surveys  shall  be  made  with  a 
view  toward  creating  and  maintaining  a  sys- 
tem of  full-time  United  States  magistrates. 
However,  should  the  Director  And.  as  a  result 
of  any  such  surveys,  areas  in  which  the  em- 
ployment of  a  full-time  magistrate  would 
not  be  feasible  or  desirable,  he  shall  recom- 
mend the  Appointment  of  part-time  United 
Statea  magistrates  in  such  numbers  and  at 
such  locations  as  may  be  required  to  permit 
prompt  and  efficient  issuance  of  process  and 
to  permit  individuals  charged  with  criminal 
offenses  against  the  United  States  to  be 
brought  before  a  Judicial  officer  of  the 
United   States   promptly   after  arrest. 

"(b)  DKTERMINATION  BT  THE  CoNrxucMcc. — 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  initial  surveys 
required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  Director  shall  report  to  the  district  courts, 
the  councils,  and  the  conference  his  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  number  of  full- 
time  magistrates  and  part-time  magistrates, 
their  respective  locations,  and  the  amount  of 
their  respective  salaries  under  section  643  of 
this  title.  The  district  courts  shall  advise 
their  respective  councils,  stating  their  recom- 
mendations and  the  reasons  therefor:  the 
councils  shall  advise  the  conference,  stating 
their  recommendations  and  the  reasons 
therefor,  and  shall  also  report  to  the 
conference  the  recommendations  of  the 
district  courts.  The  conference  shall  deter- 
mine, in  the  light  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Director,  the  district  courts,  and  the 
councils,  the  number  of  full-time  United 
Statea  magistrates  and  part-time  United 
States  magistrates,  the  locations  at  which 
they  shall  serve,  and  their  respective  salaries. 
Such  determinations  shall  take  effect  in  each 
Judicial  district  at  such  time  as  the  district 
court  for  such  Judicial  district  shall  deter- 
mine, but  In  no  event  later  than  one  year 
after  they  are  promulgated. 

"(c)  Chancks  in  Numbkb.  Locations,  and 
Salarixs. — Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  chapter,  the  conference  may,  from  time 
to  time,  in  the  light  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Director,  the  district  courts,  and  the 
councils,  change  the  number,  locations,  and 
salaries  of  full-time  and  part-time  magis- 
trates, as  the  expeditious  administration  of 
Justice  may  require.  Such  determinations 
shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after  they  are 
promulgated. 

"{  634.  Compensation 

"(a)  Officers  appointed  under  this  chapter 
shall  receive  as  full  compensation  for  their 
services  salaries  to  be  fixed  by  the  confer- 
ence pursuant  to  section  633  of  this  title, 
at  rates  not  more  than  922,500  t>er  annum  for 
full-time  United  States  magistrates,  and  not 
more  than  $11,000  p>er  annum  nor  less  than 
9100  per  annum  for  part-time  United  States 
maglstratea.  In  fixing  the  amount  of  salary 
to  be  paid  to  any  officer  appointed  under  this 
chapter,  consideration  shall  be  given  to  the 
average  number  and  the  nature  of  matters 
that  have  arisen  during  the  Immediately  pre- 
ceding period  of  five  years,  and  that  may  be 


exF>ected  thereafter  to  arise,  over  which  such 
officer  would  have  Jurisdiction  and  to  such 
other  factors  as  may  be  material.  Disburse- 
ment of  salaries  shall  be  made  by  or  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  Director. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  by  section  8344. 
title  5,  relating  to  reductions  of  the  salaries 
of  reemployed  annuitants  under  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  83  of  such  title  and  unless  the 
office  has  been  terminated  as  provided  In 
this  chapter,  the  salary  of  a  full-time  United 
States  magistrate  shall  not  be  reduced,  dur- 
ing the  term  in  which  he'  Is  serving,  below 
the  salary  fixed  for  him  at  the  beginning  of 
that  term. 

"(c)  All  United  SUtee  magistrates,  effec- 
tive upon  their  taking  the  oath  or  affirma- 
tion of  office,  and  all  necessary  clerical  and 
secretarial  assistants  employed  in  the  offices 
of  fuU-Ume  United  States  magistrates  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  officers  and  employees  In 
the  Judicial  branch  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment  within  the  meaning  of  subsec- 
tion III  (relating  to  civil  service  retirement) 
of  chapter  83,  chapter  87  (relaUng  to  Fed- 
eral employees'  group  life  insurance),  and 
chapter  89  (relating  to  Federal  employees' 
health  benefits  program)  of  title  5.  Part-time 
magistrates  shall  not  be  excluded  from  cov- 
erage under  these  chapters  solely  for  lack 
of  a  prearranged  regular  tour  of  duty. 
"S  63S.  Expenses 

"(a)  Full-time  United  States  magistrates 
serving  under  this  chapter  shall  be  allowed 
their  actual  and  necessary  expenses  incurred 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  including 
the  compensation  of  necessary  clerical  and 
secretarial  assistance.  Such  expenses  and 
compensation  shall  be  determined  and  paid 
by  the  Director  under  such  regulations  aa 
the  Director  shall  prescribe  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  conference.  The  Administrator 
of  General  Services  shall  provide  such  mag- 
istrates with  necessary  courtrooms,  office 
space,  furniture  and  faclUUes  within  United 
States  courthouses  or  office  buildings  owned 
or  occupied  by  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  UrUted  States,  or  should  suitable  court- 
room and  office  space  not  be  available  within 
any  such  courthouse  or  office  building,  the 
Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Director,  shall  procure  and  pay 
for  suitable  courtroom  and  office  space,  fur- 
niture and  facilities  for  such  magistrate  in 
another  building,  but  only  If  such  request 
has  been  approved  as  necessary  by  the  Judi- 
cial council  of  the  appropriate  circuit. 

"(b)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Di- 
rector shall  prescribe  with  the  approval  of 
the  conference,  the  Director  shall  reimburse 
part-time  magistrates  for  actual  expenses 
necessarily  incurred  by  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  under  this  chapter. 
Such  reimbursement  may  be  made,  at  rates 
not  exceeding  those  prescribed  by  such  reg- 
ulations, for  expenses  Incurred  by  such  part- 
time  magistrates  for  clerical  and  secretarial 
assistance,  stationery,  telephone  and  other 
communications  services,  travel,  and  such 
other  expenses  as  may  be  determined  to  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  the 
duties  of  such  officera;  Provided,  however, 
That  no  reimbursement  shall  be  made  for 
all  or  any  portion  of  the  expense  Incurred 
by  such  part-time  magistrates  for  the  pro- 
curement of  office  space. 

"i  636.  Jurisdiction  and  powers 

"(a)  Each  United  States  magistrate  serving 
under  this  chapter  shall  have  within  the 
territorial  Jurisdiction  prescribed  by  his  ap- 
pointment— 

"(1)  all  fKjwers  and  duties  conferred  or 
Imposed  upon  United  States  commissioners 
by  law  or  by  the  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure for  the  United  States  District  Courts; 

"(2)  the  ix>wer  to  administer  oaths  and 
affirmations,  impose  conditions  of  release  un- 
der section  3146  of  title  18,  and  take 
acknowledgements,  affidavit*,  and  deposi- 
tions; and 


"(3)  the  power  to  conduct  trials  under  sec- 
tion 3401,  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  In 
conformity  with  and  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  that  section. 

"(b)  Any  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  all 
the  Judges  of  such  district  court,  may  estab- 
lish rules  pursuant  to  which  any  full-time 
United  States  magistrate,  or,  where  there  Is 
no  full-time  magistrate  reasonably  available, 
any  part-time  magistrate  specially  designated 
by  the  court,  may  be  assigned  within  the 
territorial  Jurisdiction  of  such  court  such 
additional  duties  as  are  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  The  additional  duties  authorized  by 
rule  may  Include,  but  are  not  restricted  to — 

"  ( 1 )  service  as  a  special  master  In  an  ap- 
propriate civil  action,  pursuant  to  the  appli- 
cable provisions  of  this  title  and  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for  the  United  States 
district  courts; 

"(2)  assistance  to  a  district  Judge  in  the 
conduct  of  pretrial  or  discovery  proceedings 
In  civil  or  criminal  actions;  and 

"(3)  preliminary  review  of  applications  for 
post-trial  relief  made  by  Individuals  con- 
victed of  criminal  offenses,  and  submission 
of  a  report  and  recommendations  to  facili- 
tate the  decision  of  the  district  Judge  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  case  as  to  whether  there 
should  be  a  hearing. 

"(c)  The  practice  and  procedure  for  the 
trial  of  cases  before  officers  serving  under  this 
chapter,  and  for  the  taking  and  hearing  of 
appeals  to  the  district  courts,  shall  conform 
to  rules  promulgated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
pursuant  to  section  3402  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code. 

"(d)  In  a  proceeding  before  a  magistrate, 
any  of  the  following  acts  or  conduct  shall 
constitute  a  contempt  of  the  district  court 
for  the  district  wherein  the  magistrate  Is 
sitting :  ( 1 )  disobedience  or  resistance  to  any 
lawful  order,  process,  or  writ;  (2)  mis- 
behavior at  a  hearing  or  other  proceeding,  or 
so  near  the  place  thereof  as  to  obstruct  the 
same;  (3)  failure  to  produce,  after  having 
been  ordered  to  do  so.  any  i>ertlnent  docu- 
ment; (4)  refusal  to  ap{>ear  after  having 
been  subpenaed  or,  upon  appearing,  refusal 
to  take  the  oath  or  affirmation  as  a  witness, 
or  having  taken  the  oath  or  affirmation,  re- 
fusal to  be  examined  according  to  law;  or  (5) 
any  other  act  or  conduct  which  If  committed 
before  a  Judge  of  the  district  court  would 
constitute  contempt  of  such  court.  Upon  the 
commission  of  any  such  act  or  conduct,  the 
magistrate  shall  forthwith  certify  the  facts 
to  a  Judge  of  the  district  court  and  may  serve 
or  cause  to  be  served  upon  any  person  whose 
behavior  Is  brought  Into  question  under  this 
section  an  order  requiring  such  person  to 
appear  before  a  Judge  of  that  court  upon  a 
day  certain  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not 
be  adjudged  in  contempt  by  reason  of  the 
facts  so  certified.  A  Judge  of  the  district  court 
shall  thereupon.  In  a  sununary  manner,  hear 
the  evidence  as  to  the  act  or  conduct  com- 
plained of  and.  If  It  Is  such  as  to  warrant 
punishment,  punish  such  person  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  for  a  con- 
tempt committed  before  a  Judge  of  the  court, 
or  commit  such  person  upon  the  conditions 
applicable  In  the  case  of  defiance  of  the 
process  of  the  district  court  or  misconduct  In 
the  presence  of  a  Judge  of  that  court. 
"5  637.  Training 

"The  Federal  Judicial  Center  shall  conduct 
periodic  training  programs  and  seminars  for 
both  full-time  and  part-time  United  States 
magistrates,  including  an  Introductory  train- 
ing program  for  new  magistrates,  to  be  held 
within  one  year  after  Initial  appointment. 

"  1 638.  Dockets  and  forms;  United  States 
Code;  seals 
"(a)  The  Director  shall  furnish  to  United 
States  magistrates  adequate  docket  books 
and  forma  prescribed  by  the  Director.  The  Di- 
rector shall  also  furnlab  to  each  such  officer 
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a  copy  of  the  current  edition  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code. 

"(b)  All  projjerty  furnished  to  any  such 
officer  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  United 
States  and.  upon  the  termination  of  his  term 
of  office,  shall  be  transmitted  to  his  suc- 
cessor in  office  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  the 
Director  orders. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  furnish  to  each 
United  States  magistrate  appointed  under 
this  chapter  an  official  impression  seal  in  a 
form  prescribed  by  the  conference.  Each  such 
officer  shall  affix  his  seal  to  every  Jurat  or 
certificate  of  his  official  acts  without  fee. 

"§  639.  Definitions 

"As  used  in  this  chapter — 

"(1)  'Conference'  shall  mean  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  'Council'  shall  means  the  Judicial 
Council  of  the  Circuit; 

"(3)  'Director'  shall  mean  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts; 

"(4)  'Full-time  magistrate'  shall  mean  a 
full-time  United  States  magistrate; 

"(5)  'Part-time  magistrate'  shall  mean  a 
part-time  United  States  magistrate;  and 

"(6)  'United  States  magistrate'  and  'mag- 
istrate' shall  mean  both  full-time  and  part- 
time  United  States  magistrates." 

Sec.  102.   (a)   The  item  relating  to  United 
States  commissioners  contained  In  the  chap- 
ter analysis  of  part  III.  title  28.  United  Statea 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"43.  United  States  magistrates 631." 

(b)  The  Item  relating  to  United  States 
commissioners  contained  in  the  part  and 
chapter  analysis  Immediately  following  the 
title  caption  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'43.  United  States  magistrates. 631." 

TITLE    II — ADMINISTRATIVE    OFFICE    OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  COURTS 

Sec. 201.  (a)  Paragraph  (9)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  604,  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"United  States  Commissioners",  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "United  States 
magistrates". 

(b)  Section  604.  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  The  Director,  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  conference,  shall: 

"(1)  supervise  all  administrative  matters 
relating  to  the  offices  of  the  United  States 
magistrates; 

"(2)  gather,  compile,  and  evaluate  all  sta- 
tistical and  other  Information  required  for 
the  performance  of  his  duties  and  the  duties 
of  the  conference  with  respect  to  such  of- 
ficers : 

"(3)  lay  before  Congress  annually  statis- 
tical tables  and  other  Information  which  will 
accurately  reflect  the  business  which  has 
come  before  the  various  United  States  magis- 
trates; 

"(4)  prepare  and  distribute  a  manual, 
with  annual  supplements  and  periodic  revi- 
sions, for  the  use  of  such  officers,  which  shall 
set  forth  their  powers  and  duties,  describe 
all  categories  of  proceedings  that  may  arise 
before  them,  and  contain  such  other  Infor- 
mation as  may  be  required  to  enable  them  to 
discharge  their  powers  and  duties  promptly, 
effectively,  and  Impartially. 

"(e)  The  Director  may  promulgate  appro- 
priate rules  and  regulations  approved  by  the 
conference  and  not  Inconsistent  with  any 
provision  of  law,  to  assist  him  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  conferred  upon  him 
by  subsection  (d)  of  this  section.  Magistrates 
shall  keep  such  records  and  make  such  re- 
ports as  are  specified  in  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations". 

TITLE    III— AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE    18, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  by  this  title,  part  II,  title  18. 


United  States  Code  (relating  to  criminal  pro- 
cedure) Is  amended  by: 

(1)  striking  out  the  words  "United  States 
commissioner"  wherever  they  appear  therein, 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"United  States  magistrate"; 

(2)  striking  out  the  words  "United  States 
commissioners"  wherever  they  appear  there- 
in, and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 

"United  States  magistrates"; 

(3)  striking  out  the  word  "commissioner" 
wherever  It  appears  In  relation  to  a  United 
States  Commissioner,  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "magistrate"; 

(4)  striking  out  the  word  "Commissioners" 
wherever  It  appears  In  relation  to  United 
States  commissioners,  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "magistrates". 

(b)  Section  202(a)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
words  "'or  a  part-time  United  States  Com- 
missioner", and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "a  part-time  United  States  com- 
missioner, or  a  part-time  United  States  mag- 
istrate". 

(c)  The  chapter  caption  of  chapter  219, 
part  II,  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Chapter  219. — Trial  by  Unfted  States 

Magistrates" 

trial  bt  magistrates 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  3401,  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'§  3401.  Minor  offenses;   application  of  pro- 
bation laws 

""(a)  When  specially  designated  to  exercise 
such  Jurisdiction  by  the  district  court  or 
courts  he  serves,  and  under  such  conditions 
as  may  be  Imposed  by  the  terms  of  the  spe- 
cial designation,  any  United  States  magis- 
trate shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  try  persons 
accused  of,  and  sentence  persons  convicted 
of,  minor  offenses  committed  within  that 
Judicial  district. 

"(b)  Any  person  charged  with  a  minor 
offense  may  elect,  however,  to  be  tried  before 
a  Judge  of  the  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  offense  was  committed.  The 
magistrate  shall  carefully  explain  to  the  de- 
fendant that  he  has  a  right  to  trial  before 
a  Judge  of  the  district  court  and  that  he 
may  have  a  right  to  trial  by  Jury  before  such 
Judge,  and  shall  not  proceed  to  try  the  case 
unless  the  defendant,  after  such  explanation, 
signs  a  written  consent  to  be  tried  before  the 
magistrate  that  specifically  waives  both  a 
trial  before  a  Judge  of  the  district  court  and 
any  right  to  trial  by  Jury  that  he  may  have. 

"(c)  A  magistrate  who  exercises  trial  Juris- 
diction under  this  section,  and  before  whom 
a  person  Is  convicted  or  pleads  either  guilty 
or  nolo  contendere,  may,  with  the  approval  of 
a  Judge  of  the  district  court,  direct  the  proba- 
tion service  of  the  court  to  conduct  a  pre- 
sentence Investigation  on  that  person  and 
render  a  report  to  the  magistrate  prior  to  the 
imposition  of  sentence. 

"(d)  The  probation  laws  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  persons  tried  by  a  magistrate  under 
this  section,  and  such  officer  shall  have  power 
to  grant  probation  and  to  revoke  or  rein- 
state the  probation  of  any  person  granted 
probation  by  him. 

"(e)  Proceedings  before  United  States 
magistrates  under  this  section  shall  be  taken 
down  by  a  court  reporter  or  recorded  by 
suitable  sound  recording  equipment.  For 
purposes  of  appeal  a  copy  of  the  record  of 
such  proceedings  shall  be  made  available 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  to  a 
person  who  makes  affidavit  that  he  Is  unable 
to  pay  or  give  security  therefor,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  such  copy  shall  be  paid  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts. 

"(f)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'minor  offenses'  means  misdemeanors  punish- 
able under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
the  penalty  for  which  does  not  exceed  Im- 
prisonment for  a  period  of  one  year,  or  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  91,000,  or  both,  except 


that  such  term  does  not  include  any  offense 
punishable  under  any  of  the  following  pro- 
visions of  law:  Section  102  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  192);  section 
314(a)  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
1925  (2  U.S.C.  252(a) ) ;  and  sections  210.  211. 
'242,  594.  597.  599.  600,  601,  1304,  1504,  1508. 
1509,  2234.  2235.  and  2236  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code." 

(b)  Section  3402,  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"1  3402.  Rules  of  procedure;  practice  and 
appeal 

"In  all  cases  of  conviction  by  a  United 
States  magistrate  an  appeal  of  right  shall  He 
from  the  Judgment  of  the  magistrate  to  a 
Judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  district  In 
which  the  offense  was  committed. 

"The  Supreme  Court  shall  prescribe  rules 
of  procedure  and  practice  for  the  trial  of 
cases  before  magistrates  and  for  taking  and 
hearing  of  appeals  to  the  Judges  of  the  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States." 

(c)  The  item  related  to  section  3401.  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  contained  in  the 
chapter  analysis  of  chapter  219.  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"3401    Minor  offenses;   application  of  proba- 
tion laws." 

preliminary  examination 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  3060.  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'§  3060.  Preliminary   examination 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
section,  a  preliminary  examination  shall  be 
held  within  the  time  set  by  the  Judge  or 
magistrate  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  to  determine  whether  there  Is 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  an  offense  lias 
been  committed  and  that  the  arrested  per- 
son has  committed  It. 

"(b)  The  date  lor  the  preliminary  exam- 
ination shall  be  fixed  by  the  Judge  or  magis- 
trate at  the  Initial  appearance  of  the  arrested 
person.  Except  as  provided  by  subsection  (c( 
of  this  section,  or  unless  the  arrested  person 
waives  the  preliminary  examination,  such 
examination  shall  be  held  within  a  reason- 
able time  following  initial  appearance,  but 
in  any  event  not  later  than — 

"(1)  the  tenth  day  following  the  date  of 
the  initial  appearance  of  the  arrested  person 
before  such  officer  if  the  arrested  person  Is 
held  in  custody  without  any  provision  for 
release,  or  Is  held  in  custody  for  failure  to 
.  leet  the  conditions  of  release  Imposed,  or  is 
released  from  custody  only  during  specified 
hours  of  the  day;  or 

"(2)  the  twentieth  day  following  the  date 
of  the  initial  appearance  If  the  arrested  per- 
son Is  released  from  custody  under  any  con- 
dition other  than  a  condition  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  With  the  consent  of  the  arrested  per- 
son, the  date  fixed  by  the  Judge  or  magistrate 
for  the  preliminary  examination  may  be  a 
date  later  than  that  prescribed  by  subsec- 
tion (b).  or  many  be  continued  one  or  more 
times  to  a  date  subsequent  to  the  date  initial- 
ly fixed  therefor.  In  the  absence  of  such  con- 
sent of  the  accused,  the  date  fixed  for  the 
preliminary  hearing  may  be  a  date  later  than 
that  prescribed  by  subsection  (b) .  or  may  be 
continued  to  a  date  subsequent  to  the  date 
initially  fixed  therefor,  only  upon  the  order 
of  a  Judge  of  the  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  after  a  finding  that  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  exist,  and  that  the  de- 
lay of  the  preliminary  hearing  is  Indispensa- 
ble to  the  Interests  of  Justice. 

'•(d)  Except  as  provided  by  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section,  an  arrested  person  who  has 
not  been  accorded  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion required  by  subsection  (a)  within  the 
period  of  time  fixed  by  the  Judge  or  magis- 
trate In  compliance  with  subsections  (b)  and 
(c) ,  shall  be  aischarged  from  custody  or  from 
the  requirement  of  ball  or  any  other  condi- 
tion of  release,  without  prejudice,  however, 
to  the  institution  of  further  criminal  pro- 
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ce«dings  against  him  upon  the  charge  upon 
which  he  was  arrested. 

"(e)  No  preliminary  examination  In  com- 
pliance with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  required  to  be  accorded  an  arrested 
person,  nor  shall  such  arrested  person  be  dis- 
charged from  custody  or  from  the  require- 
ment of  ball  or  any  other  condition  of  release 
pursuant  to  subsection  (di.  If  at  any  time 
subsequent  to  the  initial  appearance  of  such 
person  before  a  Judge  or  magistrate  and  prior 
to  the  date  fixed  for  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion pursuant  to  subsections  (b)  and  lO  an 
Indictment  Is  returned  or.  In  appropriate 
cases,  on  information  is  filed  against  such 
person  In  a  court  of  the  United  States. 

■■  I  f )  Proceedings  before  United  States  mag- 
istrates under  this  section  shall  be  taken 
down  by  a  court  reporter  or  recorded  by  suit- 
able sound  recording  equipment.  A  copy  of 
the  record  of  such  proceeding  shall  be  made 
available  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States 
to  a  person  who  makes  affidavit  that  he  Is  un- 
able to  pay  or  give  security  therefor,  and  the 
expense  of  such  copy  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  " 

( b  I  The  Item  relating  to  section  3060  con- 
tained In  the  section  analysis  uf  chapter  203. 
tine  18.-  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

3060    Preliminary  examination." 

TITLE    rV— TRANSITIONAL    PROVISIONS 

APPOINTMENT    OF    MAGISTRATES 

Sec  401.  (a)  No  Individual  may  serve  as 
a  Umted  States  commissioner  within  any 
Judicial  district  after  the  date  on  which  a 
United  States  magistrate  assumes  office  in 
such  Judicial  district. 

(b)  An  Individual  serving  as  a  United 
States  commissioner  within  any  Judicial  dis- 
trict on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
who  Is  a  member  In  good  standing  of  the  bar 
of  the  highest  court  of  any  State  may  be 
appointed  to  the  office  of  United  States 
magistrate  for  an  Initial  term,  and  may  be 
reappointed  to  such  office  for  successive 
terms,  notwithstanding  his  failure  to  meet 
the  bar  membership  qualification  Imposed 
by  secUon  631  (bM  I)  of  chapter  43.  title  28. 
United  States  Code:  Provided,  however .  That 
any  appointment  or  reappointment  of  such 
an  Individual  must  be  by  unanimous  vote 
of  all  the  Judges  of  the  appointing  district 
court  or  courts. 

APPLICABLS    LAW 

Sec.  402.  la)  All  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  the  powers,  duties.  Jurisdiction,  func- 
tions, service,  compensation,  and  facilities  of 
United  States  conunlssloners.  as  such  provi- 
sions existed  on  the  day  preceding  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  shall  continue  in 
effect  In  each  Judicial  district  until  but  not 
on  or  after  ( 1 )  the  date  on  which  the  first 
United  States  magistrate  assumes  office 
within  such  Judicial  district  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 631  of  chapter  43.  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act.  or  (2)  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  date  of  enactznent 
of  this  Act.  whichever  date  is  earlier. 

lb)  On  and  after  the  date  on  which  the 
first  United  States  magistrate  assumes  office 
within  any  Judicial  district  pursuant  to 
section  631  of  chapter  43.  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act.  or  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  whichever  date  Is  earlier — 

1 1 )  the  provisions  of  chapter  43.  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act. 
shall  be  effective  within  such  Judicial  district 
except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  by 
section  401 1  bi  of  this  title:  and 

1 2)  within  such  Judicial  district  every 
reference  to  a  United  States  commissioner 
contained  In  any  previously  enacted  statute 
of  the  United  States  (other  than  sections 
8331|1)(E).  8332(1).  a701(a)(7).  and 
890111)  (O)  of  title  5).  any  previously  pro- 
mulgated  rule   of  any  court   of  the  United 


States,  or  any  previously  promulgated  regu- 
lation of  any  executive  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  reference  to  a  United  States  magistrate 
duly  appointed  under  section  631  of  chapter 
43,  title  28.  United  States  Code,  as  amended 
by  this  Act. 

(c)  The  administrative  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts  with  respect  to 
United  States  commissioners  under  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  41.  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  as  such  provisions  existed  on  the  day 
preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
shall  continue  In  eiTect  until  no  United  States 
commissioner  remains  In  service. 

ETTECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  403  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
sections  401  and  402  of  this  title,  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

TITLE  V— SEVERABILITY 
Sec.  501.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstances  is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  of  Its  applica- 
tion to  other  persons  and  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  S.  945  is  to  abolish  the  o£Bce  of 
U.S  commissioner  and  to  reform  the  first 
echelon  of  the  Federal  Judlclarj-  into  an 
effective  component  of  a  modem  scheme 
of  justice  by  establishing  a  system  of  U.S. 
magistrates.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously  on  June  29.  1967,  and  was 
passed  in  an  amended  form  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  September  26, 
1968.  The  House  amendments  do  not 
alter  the  basic  structure  of  S.  945.  They 
are  meant  primarily  to  clarify  the  act, 
avoid  inconsistencies  between  the  act  and 
other  statutes,  and  make  grammatical 
changes. 

Work  on  this  legislation  began  in  Oc- 
tober 1965.  with  hearings  on  the  US. 
commissioner  system  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery  of  which  I  am  chairman. 
These  hearings  continued  in  December 
1965  and  February  1966.  The  basic  in- 
formation gathered  at  these  three  sets  of 
hearings,  supplemented  by  data  gathered 
from  the  responses  of  over  400  U.S.  com- 
missioners to  a  subcommittee  question- 
naire, provided  the  foundation  for  the 
drafting  of  S.  3475,  the  Federal  Magis- 
trates Act  of  1966. 

After  extensive  circulation  to  inter- 
ested parties  of  a  draft  bill,  the  Federal 
Magistrates  Act  of  1966,  S.  3475.  was  in- 
troduced on  June  7.  1966,  by  myself  and 
Senator  Scott,  and  was  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Bayh,  Bennett.  Brewster. 
Douglas.  Ervin.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts. Long  of  Missouri,  and  Moss.  The 
measure  was  circulated  for  comment  to 
every  Federal  judge,  every  U.S.  attorney, 
every  U.S.  commissioner,  and  to  nu- 
merous bar  associations,  law  professors, 
and  members  of  the  bar — over  1,500  peo- 
ple in  all — and  the  subcommittee  received 
many  helpful  responses  detailing  the 
thoughts  of  those  consulted. 

The  subcommittee  held  hearings  on 
S.  3475  in  July  and  August  1966.  and  took 
testimony  from  a  wide  range  of  inter- 
ested parties.  S.  3475.  in  an  amended 
form  that  reflected  improvements  sug- 
gested by  witnesses  at  the  hearings  and 
those  to  whom  the  bill  was  sent  for  com- 
ment, was  introduced  as  S.  945  in  the 


90th  Congress,  and  was  cosponsored  by 
over  40  Senators.  S.  945  has  the  formal 
endorsement  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  and  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and  is  supported  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  National 
Association  of  U.S.  Commissioners. 

The  hearings  on  the  present  operation 
of  the  U.S.  commissioner  system,  and  the 
responses  to  the  questionnaire  sent  to  all 
commissioners,  revealed  many  substan- 
tial defects  in  the  existing  system,  the 
most  notable  being  the  following: 

First.  Commissioners  are  paid  under  a 
fee  system,  according  to  the  nature  and 
number  of  matters  they  handle.  This  sys- 
tem is  of  doubtful  wisdom  and  question- 
able constitutionality.  In  Tumey  v.  Ohio 
(273  U.S.  510  (19271),  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  when  a  judicial  olBcer 
has  a  direct,  substantial,  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  the  outcome  of  a  controversy 
Ijefore  him.  the  procedure  violates  the 
due- process  clause  guarantees  of  the 
Constitution.  The  present  method  of 
compensating  commissioners  probably 
runs  afoul  of  the  Tumey  rule. 

Second.  Present  law  imposes  a  ceiling 
of  $10,500  on  fees  a  commissioner  may 
earn  in  a  given  year.  This  means  that 
the  busiest  commissioners  are  grossly 
underpaid  for  the  amount  of  work  they 
do.  since  they  often  reach  the  statutory 
ceiling  during  the  first  few  months  of  the 
year.  It  is.  therefore.  diCQcult  to  attract 
the  best  men  for  the  job. 

Third.  All  but  a  handful  of  commis- 
sioners— those  with  full-time  appoint- 
ments, who  are  prohibited  from  practic- 
ing law — must  meet  the  expenses  of  their 
ofHce  from  their  own  resources.  Conse- 
quently, the  offices  of  most  commissioners 
are  understaffed  and  poorly  accommo- 
dated. In  fact,  the  hearings  of  the  Sub- 
coinmittee  on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery  disclosed  that  commissioners 
worked  under  such  poor  conditions  that 
one  of  these  judicial  officers  was  forced  to 
hear  cases  at  the  tailgate  of  his  station 
wagon. 

Fom-th.  Almost  one-third  of  the  over 
700  commissioners  are  nonlawyers.  yet 
commissioners  are  frequently  called 
upon  to  apply  some  of  the  most  sophis- 
ticated rules  of  constitutional  law — rules 
that  the  best  attorneys  and  judges  are 
hard  pressed  to  apply  correctly. 

Fifth.  Many  commissioners  lack  an 
understanding  of  the  true  nature  of  their 
statutory  functions:  there  is  great  dis- 
parity from  district  to  district  on  how 
even  fundamental  problems  are  handled, 
due  in  great  measure  to  inadequate  stat- 
utory guidelines  and  the  lack  of  any  ef- 
fective administrative  apparatus  within 
the  judiciary  that  is  charged  with  assist- 
ing commissioners  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 

Sixth.  Commissioners  in  many  dis- 
tricts grant  search-and-arrest  warrant 
applications  perfunctorily,  thereby  de- 
priving both  the  accused  and  the  legal 
system  of  an  independent  determination 
of  the  question  of  probable  cause. 

Seventh.  Few  commissioners  have  amy 
clear  idea  of  what  the  contours  and  pur- 
poses of  the  preliminary  hearing  are. 
Much  of  this  confusion  is  pardonable, 
since  the  law  with  respect  to  the  prelimi- 
nary hearing  is  in  dire  need  of  clarifica- 
tion. 
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Eighth.  The  commissioner's  trial  ju- 
risdiction is  limited  to  petty  offense  mis- 
demeanors committed  on  Federal  reser- 
vations. This  restriction  gives  rise  to  sev- 
eral undesirable  consequences :  First,  the 
U.S.  district  courts  are  burdened  with  a 
number  of  minor  criminal  matters  that 
could  easily  be  handled  by  a  lesser  ju- 
dicial oCQcer  such  as  a  commissioner,  and 
which  lend  an  undesirable  "police  court" 
atmosphere  to  the  district  courts.  Second, 
some  offenses  committed  on  Federal  en- 
claves are  "downgraded"  from  more  seri- 
ous misdemeanor  or  even  felony  status 
so  that  they  can  be  tried  as  petty  offenses 
before  the  commissioner  rather  than  be- 
fore the  district  court  judge.  Third,  fre- 
quently petty  offenses  committed  outside 
F'ederal  enclaves  are  simply  nol  prossed. 
since  they  can  be  tried  only  in  the  al- 
ready overburdened  district  courts.  None 
of  these  three  consequences  of  the  com- 
missioner's restricted  trial  jurisdiction 
serves  the  ends  of  justice. 

Although  the  present  U.S.  commis- 
sioner system  is  in  many  ways  defective, 
the  hearings  demonstrated  that  it  was 
neither  practical  nor  desirable  simply  to 
abolish  the  commissioner  system  and 
transfer  the  functions  now  performed  by 
that  ofBce  to  the  U.S.  district  court 
Judges,  who  are  already  overburdened  by 
their  present  duties  and  not  geograph- 
ically situated  to  service  the  needs  of 
remote  areas  of  the  country.  An  up- 
graded system  of  judicial  officers  below 
the  level  of  the  district  judge  can  pro- 
vide significant  advantages  for  the  Fed- 
eral judicial  system.  Consequently,  S.  945 
is  designed  to  create  an  upgraded  lower 
tier  judicial  ofiQce  that  will  be  free  from 
the  present  defects  of  the  U.S.  commis- 
sioner system,  and  that  will  be  a  truly 
useful  component  of  our  Federal  judi- 
ciarj'.  By  raising  the  standards  of  the 
lowest  judicial  ofiQce  by  making  the  posi- 
tion more  attractive  to  highly  qualified 
individuals,  and  by  increasing  the  scope 
of  the  responsibilities  that  can  be  dis- 
charged by  that  oCBce,  the  bill  establishes 
a  system  capable  of  increasing  the  over- 
all efficiency  of  the  Federal  judiciary  by 
relieving  the  district  courts  of  some  of 
their  minor  burdens,  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  a  higher  standard  of  jus- 
tice at  the  point  where  many  individuals 
first  come  into  contact  with  the  courts. 
Specifically,  S.  945  establishes  the  U.S. 
magistrate  system  which  differs  from 
the  commissioner  system  in  the  following 
Important  way : 

First;  it  changes  the  title  of  the  office 
of  the  front  line  of  Federal  justice  to 
U.S.  magistrate,  and  formally  classifies 
U.S.  magistrates  as  either  full  time  or 
part  time. 

Second,  it  requires  that  all  U.S.  magis- 
trates be  attorneys  unless  it  is  impossible 
to  find  a  qualified  attorney  to  fill  a  par- 
ticular position,  and  establishes  other 
minimiun  qualifications  in  order  to  insure 
judicial  independence  and  disinterest. 

Third,  it  eliminates  the  anachronistic 
fee  system  of  compensation,  and  replaces 
it  with  a  system  of  salaries  set  on  a  slid- 
ing scale  according  to  anticipated  work- 
load. 

Fourth,  it  gives  full-time  U.S.  magis- 
trates a  secure  8-year  term  of  office,  and 
part-time  U.S.  magistrates  a  secure  4- 


year  term  of  office;  both  full-time  and 
part-time  magistrates  are  subject  to  re- 
moval only  for  cause. 

Fifth,  It  provides  that  full-time  U.S. 
magistrates  are  to  be  supplied  with  office 
space,  clerical  assistants,  and  all  neces- 
sary stationery  and  other  materials:  and 
that  part-time  U.S.  magistrates  are  to 
receive  reimbursement  for  all  necessary 
expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of 
their  official  duties. 

Sixth,  it  allows  U.S.  magistrates  to  be 
assigned  duties  by  the  U.S.  district  courts 
in  addition  to  those  normally  undertaken 
by  U.S.  commissioners  today.  These  ad- 
ditional duties  may  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  service  as  special  masters,  su- 
pervision of  pretrial  or  discovery  pro- 
ceedings, and  preliminary  consideration 
of  petitions  for  postconviction  relief. 

Seventh,  it  gives  the  U.S.  magistrate  an 
expanded  trial  jurisdiction  over  minor 
criminal  offen.ses  when  the  accused  exe- 
cutes a  knowledgeable  waiver  of  both  his 
right  to  trial  before  a  U.S.  district  court 
and  any  right  to  trial  by  jury  he  may 
have.  Under  present  law,  U.S.  commis- 
sioners have  trial  jurisdiction  over  mis- 
demeanors committed  on  Federal  reser- 
vations when  the  offense  is  punishable  by 
not  more  than  6  months'  imprisonment 
or  a  fine  of  $500,  or  both.  The  magis- 
trate's trial  jurisdiction,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, will  extend  to  misdemeanors, 
wherever  committed,  that  are  punisha- 
ble by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1 
year,  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or 
both.  Appeal  of  right  to  the  district  court 
is  accorded  those  who  elect  to  be  tried 
before  the  magistrate. 

Eighth,  It  clarifies  existing  law  with 
regard  to  the  preliminary  hearing  by  re- 
quiring that,  absent  a  grand  jury  in- 
dictment or  an  appropriate  court  order, 
a  hearing  be  held  within  a  reasonable 
time  not  to  exceed  10  days  following 
initial  appearance  If  the  accused  is  held 
In  custody,  or  within  20  days  following 
Initial  appearance  If  the  accused  has 
been  released  on  ball  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  President,  S.  945  Is  Intended  both 
to  update  and  make  more  effective  a 
system  that  has  not  been  altered  basi- 
cally for  over  a  century  and  to  cull  from 
the  ever-growing  workload  of  the  U.S. 
district  courts  matter  that  is  more  de- 
sirably performed  by  a  lower  tier  of 
judicial  officers. 

The  most  recent  statistics  on  the 
business  of  the  district  courts  show  that 
there  is  a  moimtlng  backlog  of  both  civil 
and  criminal  cases.  The  total  volume  of 
both  civil  and  criminal  cases  in  the  Fed- 
eral district  courts  had  increased  to  an 
alltlme  high  of  97,245  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1968.  During  the  last  fiscal 
year,  as  has  been  the  case  for  the  past 
several  years,  the  most  marked  increase 
in  civil  business  came  from  Federal  and 
State  prisoners  who  filed  petitions  for 
postconviction  relief.  The  number  of 
prisoner  petitioners  jumped  by  more 
than  8  percent  in  fiscal  1968  continuing 
an  upward  spiral  that  has  seen  Federal 
prisoner  petitions  Increase  by  25  percent 
and  State  prisoner  petitions  climb  by 
one-third  in  the  last  3  fiscal  years. 

When  implemented,  the  Magistrates 
Act  will  materially  assist  the  district 
courts  in  disposition  of  these  prisoner 


petitions.  S.  945,  by  amending  section 
636  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  au- 
thorizes the  district  courts  to  assign  to 
magistrate  responsibility  for  preliminary 
review  of  petitions  for  postconviction  re- 
lief, and  for  the  submission  of  a  report 
and  recommendations  to  facilitate  the 
decision  of  the  district  judge  having  ju- 
risdiction over  the  case. 

By  expanding  the  trial  jurisdiction  of 
the  first  echelon  of  Federal  judicial  offi- 
cers, S.  945  will  take  from  the  crowded 
court  dockets  many  minor  criminal  mat- 
ters. As  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of 
Maryland,  I  know  that  the  district  court 
there  Is  burdened  annually  with  a  pleth- 
ora of  cases  arising  from  the  migratory 
bird  statutes.  These  cases  now  are  be- 
yond the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  commis- 
sioner because  he  now  has  jurisdiction 
only  over  offenses  committed  on  Federal 
enclaves.  S.  945  expands  the  magistrates 
jurisdiction  to  minor  offenses  wherever 
committed  and  would  help  clear  the 
dockets  of  such  minor  matters  as  viola- 
tions of  the  migratory  game  laws. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  clearly  evident 
shortly  after  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery  began 
its  study  of  the  commissioner  system 
that  substantial  improvements  were  nec- 
essary. S.  945  makes  the  needed  improve- 
ments. This  bill  has  been  subjected  to  3 
years  of  intensive  study  and  considera- 
tion by  both  Houses.  The  enactment  of 
these  improvements  should  not  be  fur- 
ther delayed. 

As  I  have  noted,  the  House  amend- 
ments do  not  alter  the  basic  structure 
of  S  945 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  HruskaI, 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  In  Judicial 
Machinery,  for  the  long  hours  of  work 
that  he  and  his  staff  put  into  the  devel- 
opment of  this  legislation,  which,  as  I 
indicated,  was  first  Introduced  in  1966 
and  passed  the  Senate  in  1967.  The  bill 
finally  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Is  before  us  at  this  time. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  who  both  spent  many  long 
hours  working  with  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  and  myself  on 
this  bill. 

I  think  it  Is  a  meaningful  reform  In 
the  U.S.  Federal  judiciary.  Attempts  at 
reform  of  the  commissioner  system  have 
been  Initiated  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  past  100 
years.  These  previous  attempts  have  been 
unsuccessful.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Congress  Is  finally  going  to  act  to  reform 
subsUntially  the  first  echelon  of  Federal 
justice. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  S.  945, 
which  will  be  known  as  the  Federal  Mag- 
istrates Act,  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  original 
bill  which  was  introduced  to  deal  with 
this  subject.  The  vast  changes  and  re- 
finements which  have  been  put  in  the 
final  text  now  before  us  are  a  tribute  to 
the    adjustability    and    adaptability    of 
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thooe  who  drafted  It.  The  meritorious 
amendments  and  suggestions  came  from 
many,  many  sources  to  which  an  appeal 
for  comments  was  made.  They  have  been 
compiled  in  the  act  which  is  before  us. 

The  legislative  history  has  been  made 
on  the  Issues  involved  through  the  hear- 
ings held  and  the  reports  of  the  Senate 
and  House.  I  shall  not  go  back  to  review 
those. 

I  do  want  to  observe  that  the  changes 
made  in  the  other  body  do  not  go  to  sub- 
stance; they,  rather,  clarify  the  sub- 
stance. One  amendment  allows  magis- 
trates to  take  military  leaves  of  absence. 
Another  amendment  makes  clear  that 
the  act  does  not  apply  In  territories 
where  there  Is  no  district  court.  There  Is 
a  modification  and  clarification  of  the 
antinepotlsm  provision.  There  Is  an  ef- 
fective effort  made,  to  conform  the  bill  to 
the  Ball  Reform  Act.  and.  further,  to 
clarify  that  the  act  of  a  magistrate  Is  an 
act  of  the  court.  Amendments  require 
the  presence  of  a  reporter  during  hear- 
ings and  otherwise  clarify  the  bill. 

I  coiiunend  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings]  for  his  persistent  course 
of  conduct  in  this  legislation.  The  bill  is 
noteworthy  and  certainly  historymak- 
Ing.  I  prophesy  for  It  a  very  favorable  re- 
ception both  among  the  judiciary  and  the 
people  who  will  have  occasion  to  work 
with  or  appear  before  the  magistrates.  I 
join  the  Senator  in  urging  the  Senate  to 
take  favorable  action  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


REPORTS  OP  TORTURE  IN  GREECE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  over  the  past 
months  I  have  become  increasingly  con- 
cerned with  one  of  the  more  heinous 
characteristics  of  the  Greek  dictatorship. 
I  refer  to  the  brutal  behavior  of  this  re- 
gime in  the  treatment  of  Its  own  citizens. 
Reports  of  maltreatment  of  prisoners  and 
particularly  the  torture  of  political  pris- 
oners have  flowed  out  of  Greece  for 
many  months.  As  with  any  dictatorship, 
it  is  dlCBcult  to  confirm  charges  of  torture 
and  brutality.  The  f\ill  record  will  await 
that  inevitable  day  when  the  junta  has 
been  turned  out. 

But  I  do  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  a  report  on  the  brutality  of 
this  regime  that  has  come  from  an  ab- 
solutely impeccable  source.  I  refer  to  the 
report  of  the  rapporteur  of  the  Political 
Committee  of  the  Consultative  Assembly 
of  the  Council  of  Europe. 

My  colleagues  are  familiar  with  this 
distinguished  body  of  parliamentarians 
from  18  European  member  nations. 
Located  In  Strasbourg.  Prance,  this  or- 
ganization has  debated  matters  Impor- 
tant to  the  E)uropean  community  since 
1949. 

On  January  31.  1968.  the  Consultative 
Assembly  approved  a  resolution  calling 
on  the  Council  to  investigate  conditions 
in  Greece  following  the  coup  of  April  20, 
1967.  The  rapporteur  of  this  investigation 
was  the  delegate  from  the  Netherlands, 
Mr.  van  der  Stoel,  acting  upon  the  in- 


structions of  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  Council  of  Europe.  He  submitted  a 
preliminary  report  on  May  8.  1908.  This 
was  followed  by  a  detailed  examination 
which  he  submitted  to  the  Assembly  on 
September  26.  1968.  His  comments  on 
the  torture  of  prisoners  are  most  reveal- 
ing, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  them  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

Cases  or  Tortdkc 

30.  In  my  last  report  I  referred  to  the  nu- 
merous allegations  which  have  been  made 
about  torture  and  Ill-treatment  taking  place 
in  Oreek  prlaons  and  Internment  camps.  In 
my  April  report  I  mentioned  that  from  a 
very  reliable  source  I  learned  of  two  con- 
crete cases  of  serious  Ul-treatment  during 
the  Interrogation  of  persons  arrested.  Since 
then  I  have  met  two  persons  who  have  been 
tortured  or  at  least  very  seriously  Ill-treated. 
I  checked  the  allegations  made  by  the  per- 
sons concerned  In  every  possible  way.  One  of 
them  was  even  able  to  show  on  his  body 
the  marks  of  the  Ul-treatment  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected.  I  consider  both  of  these 
wltneosee  to  be  completely  trustworthy. 

31.  In  this  connection  It  may  be  recalled 
that  In  several  cases  which  came  up  before 
military  tribunals  the  accused  stated  that 
they  have  been  tortured  or  Ill-treated.  In 
the  course  of  the  high  treason  trial  against 
21  persons,  which  took  place  In  Athens  last 
July,  the  well-known  Athenian  lawyer,  Mr. 
Protopappas,  and  the  sociologist.  Mr.  Notaras. 
declared  that  they  had  been  tortured  and 
severely  Ul-treated.  They  said  that  they  had 
been  subjected.  Inter  alia,  to  "mock"  execu- 
tions, to  electric  shocks  and  to  the  "falanga" 
torture  proceea.  Their  statements  were  very 
much  on  the  same  lines  as  those  of  the  two 
persons  whom  I  have  mentioned  above. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  might  point  out  that 
torture  is  specifically  referred  to  in  the 
European  Convention  on  the  Protection 
of  Human  Rights  and  Fundamental 
Freedoms,  signed  by  all  members  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  in  1950.  Article  in 
of  that  convention  states:  "No  one  shall 
be  subjected  to  Inhuman  or  degrading 
torture  or  punishment."  and  is  one  of 
four  articles  of  the  convention  which 
cannot  be  suspended  for  reasons  of  na- 
tional security. 

His  observations  reach  the  following 
tragic  conclusions : 

First.  There  has  been  no  alleviation 
of  the  dictatorship  in  Greece; 

Second.  The  draft  constitution  does 
not  comply  with  democratic  principles: 

Third.  The  referendum  will  be  held 
under  the  state  of  siege.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  it  is  organized  under  conditions 
of  propriety,  enabling  everyone  to  con- 
duct a  free  and  democratic  campaign : 

Fourth.  A  majority  in  favor  of  the 
draft  constitution  at  the  referendum 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence for  the  present  Government. 

These  conclusions  we  must  bear  in 
mind  as  we  debate  our  future  relations. 
Including  the  matter  of  military  assist- 
ance, with  Greece,  a  NATO  ally  who  has 
ridiculed  the  objectives  for  which  the 
Western  alliance  stands. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  additional  remarks  relat- 
ing to  the  situation  in  Greece  and  a 
resolution  associated  therewith  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  iwint. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Future  Prospects 

Since  my  previous  report,  then,  there  Is 
very  little  reason  to  be  more  optimistic  about 
the  future  of  Greece.  No  significant  progress 
has  been  made  on  the  roctd  which  might  lead 
back  to  democracy.  There  seems  to  be  a  real 
danger  that  the  regime  will  not  be  a  provi- 
sional or  transitional  one.  as  Mr.  Plplnelis 
emphasised  would  be  the  case  in  the  course 
of  conversations  I  had  with  him  In  April,  in 
order  to  show  the  difference  between  the 
Greek  dictatorship  and  that  of  Spain  or 
Portugal,  but  a  lasting  one.  The  only  possibil- 
ity of  preventing  a  perpetuation  of  the  pres- 
ent regime  would  be  a  concerted  effort  of  all 
democratic  forces  Inside  Greece,  of  all  demo- 
cratic Greeks  In  exile  and.  last  but  not  least 
of  Greece's  friends  and  allies,  especially  the 
United  States,  to  convince  the  present  gov- 
ernment that  It  has  to  make  way  for  a 
broadly-based  government  of  national  unity. 
Such  a  government  ought  to  get  strong  sup- 
port from  Greece's  friends  in  order  to  help 
it  to  stabilise  the  situation.  For  Instance,  the 
aid  suspended  in  the  framework  of  the  as- 
sociation treaty  between  Greece  and  the  EEC 
ought  to  be  resumed  Immediately  and,  it 
possible.  Increased  but  only  after  the  coun- 
try's return  to  democracy.  In  the  framework 
of  OECD,  a  concerted  effort  should  be  made 
to  offer  loans  to  the  Greek  Government  in 
order  to  enable  it  to  start  a  big  Investment 
programme  and  speed  up  the  growth  of  the 
Greek  economy.  In  this  way.  It  could  be 
shown  that  a  democratic  Greece  Is  not  with- 
out friends — that  on  the  contrary  it  has  many 
allies  who  are  willing  to  give  a  helping  hand 

A  few  weeks  after  the  occupation  of  Czech- 
oslovakia by  the  troops  of  the  USSR  and  her 
allies.  It  .-ieems  more  than  ever  necessary  to 
consider  the  Greek  Issue  in  the  framework  of 
world  politics.  Some  might  be  Inclined  to 
leave  the  Greek  question  aside,  now  that 
Soviet  imperialism  has  once  again  shown  it£ 
aggressive  nature.  But  we  in  the  Council  of 
Europe  cannot  at  the  same  time  condemn 
the  tragic  events  In  a  country  which  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Europe  and  re- 
main silent  about  the  situation  In  one  of 
our  member  States,  which  Is  in  contradiction 
with  our  basic  principles.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly a  certain  temptation  to  leave  the  Greek 
situation  as  It  Is  because  other  world  prob- 
lems might  be  considered  as  being  of  a 
more  pressing  nature.  After  the  events  In 
Czechoslovakia,  there  Is  even  a  real  danger 
that  in  the  Western  world  such  emphasis  Is 
laid  on  the  containment  of  Communism  that 
there  Is  a  tendency  to  cover  up  disagreements 
as  they  exist  between  Greece  and  her  allies. 
The  penetration  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  which  increases  the 
strategic  importance  of  Greece  for  NATO, 
might  have  the  same  effect.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  a  terrible  mistake  to  be  guided  by 
such  arguments.  Such  a  policy  will  inevitably 
fall  to  produce  the  results  hoped  for:  in  the 
long  run  It  might  even  produce  the  opposite 
results.  If  the  present  dictatorship  were  to 
persist,  tensions  would  grow  In  Greek  so- 
ciety, which  would  probably  result  in  a 
strengthening  of  Communism  In  Greece. 
Greece  can  only  play  Its  part  in  the  contain- 
ment of  Communism  If  the  danger  of  a  polar- 
isation process  between  Communism  on  the 
one,  hand  and  dictatorial  government,  on 
the  other  can  be  prevented  and  if  there  Is  a 
relationship  of  mutual  confidence  between 
the  government  and  the  people.  The  only 
way  of  achieving  this  aim  Is  to  replace  the 
present  government,  which  will  be  more  and 
more  strongly  resented  as  time  goes  on,  by  a 
really  representative  government  of  national 
unity  in  which  all  democratic  forces  of  the 
country  would  take  part  and  the  main  task 
of  which  would  be  the  organisation  of  free 
elections,  the  drafting  of  a  really  democratic 
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constitution  and  the  return  of  the  country 
to  a  normal  situation  and  a  democratic  re- 
gime. This  is  a  real  alternative.   •    •    • 

COUNCIL  or  Europe  Consultative  Assembly 

Report  on   the  Situation   in   Greece  ' 

I.  drapt  resolution 

(Presented  by  the  Political  Affairs 

Committee)  "- 

The  Assembly, 

1.  Recalling  the  provisions  of  Article  3  of 
the  Statute  of  the  Council  of  Europe,  by 
virtue  of  which  every  member  must  accept 
the  principles  of  the  rule  of  law  and  of  the 
enjoyment  by  all  persons  within  Its  Juris- 
diction of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms: 

2.  Recalling  that  In  Resolution  361  the 
Assembly  decided  (inter  alia)  in  paragraph  8: 

(I)  to  give  close  consideration  to  the  Con- 
stitution submitted  to  referendum  and  to 
the  conditions  under  which  the  referendum 
lUelf  would  be  held  In  order  to  ascertain 
their  democratic  character  and 

(II)  to  make  a  recommendation  by  the 
spring  of  1969  at  the  latest  and  earlier  if 
necessary  in  relation  to  the  suspension  or 
expltislon  of  Greece  from  the  Council  of  Eu- 
rope if  the  promises  of  the  regime  to  move 
towards  an  acceptable  parliamentary  democ- 
racy had  not  been  respected; 

3.  Considering  that: 

(a)  the  derogation  from,  and  the  violation 
of,  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
in  Greece  still  persists; 

(b)  many  army  ofBcers,  civil  servants,  pro- 
fessors and  even  judges  have  been  dismissed 
on  political  grounds; 

(c)  according  to  the  opinion  of  juridical 
experts  the  draft  constitution  drawn  up  by 
the  Greek  Government  does  not  conform  to 
democratic  principles; 

(d)  the  conditions  in  the  months  preced- 
ing the  referendum  on  the  draft  Constitution 
have  made  a  free  and  democratic  campaign 
impossible,  that  according  to  the  declarations 
of  the  Greek  Government  the  referendum 
will  be  held  under  martial  law  decreed  on  21 
April  1967,  and  that  it  cannot  therefore  be 
considered  as  a  free  expression  of  the  popu- 
lar will; 

(e)  the  Greek  Government  has  made  it 
clear,  inter  alia,  in  the  declaration  made  by 
the  Prime  Minister  on  16  September,  1968, 
that  It  has  no  intention,  in  the  near  future, 
of  applying  the  articles  of  the  Constitution 
concerning  parliamentary  elections  and  hu- 
man rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.  In- 
cluding the  freedom  of  press,  the  freedom  of 
association,  the  freedom  of  assembly,  and 
the  freedom  to  form  political  parties; 

4.  Condemns  the  continued  refusal  of  the 
Greek  Government  to  re-establish  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  and  to  en- 
sure the  rapid  return  to  a  democratic  parlia- 
mentary regime; 

5.  Expresses  its  solidarity  with  the  Greek 
people  in  its  present  plight  and  especially 
with  those  who  are  the  victims  of  repressive 
measures; 


6.  Considers  that  respect  for  the  Statute 
constitutes  the  very  foundation  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Europe's  existence  and  must  therefore 
admit  of  no  exception: 

7.  Recalls  Article  8  of  the  Statute  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  by  virtue  of  which  "any 
member  of  the  Council  of  Europe  which  has 
seriously  violated  Article  3  of  its  Statute  may 
be  suspended  from  its  right  of  representa- 
tion"; 

8.  Calls  for : 

(a)  the  Immediate  return  to  a  democratic 
and  parliamentary  system  including  the  right 
of  the  Greek  people  to  vote  ujxin  a  demo- 
cratic constitution; 

(b)  the  Immediate  abolition  of  martial  law, 
the  full  restoration  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  and  an  end  to  restric- 
tions on  political  liberties; 

(c)  the  organisation  of  parliamentary  elec- 
tions within  six  months  under  conditions 
which  allow  everyone  to  conduct  a  free  and 
democratic  campaign,  including  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  date  of  such  elections  In 
adequate  time  to  enable  political  parties  to 
prepare  for  them; 

9.  Expects  all  member  governments  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  to  use  their  Influence  to 
seciue  the  realisation  of  these  aims  and  to 
show  their  willingness  to  give  both  moral  and 
material  support  to  a  government  committed 
to  the  rapid  establishment  of  a  democratic 
and  parliamentary  system  in  Greece  •    •    *. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  messtige  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  197)  to 
correct  certain  references  in  section  4(1) 
of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
chapter  37  of  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  with  respect  to  the  veterans'  home 
loan  program,  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  with  respect  to  Interest 
rates  on  insured  mortgages,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  May  7,  1968. 

The  messEige  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9089)  for 
the  relief  of  E.  Christian  Des  Marets,  Sr. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5785) 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  magnesium 
from  the  national  stockpile. 


'  See  Resolution  361  and  Order  No.  268 
of  31  January  1968. 

'  Adopted  on  25  September  1968  by  the 
Committee  with  18  votes  in  favour,  1  against 
and  0  abstentions. 

Members  of  the  Committee:  MM.  Struye 
(Chairman),  Finn  Moe.  Federspiel  (Vlce- 
Chalrman),  Ak^a,  Badlnl  Confalonlerl,  Bet- 
tiol  (Alternate:  Sibille) .  BjOrk,  Borg  Olivier 
de  Puget,  BringoU,  Czemetz,  Edelman,  Erlm, 
Flornoy,  Furler  (Alternate:  Rutschke),  Gtia- 
tafaon,  Housiaux,  Kirk.  Kliesing.  Krlstjans- 
son,  Lusser,  MacEntee.  Margue,  Miller,  Mom- 
mersteeg,  Montini,  Moutet,  Nessler,  SchuU. 
van  der  Stoel,  Toncic. 

N.B.  The  names  of  the  members  who  took 
part  In  the  vote  are  Italicized. 

Secrefartea  of  the  Committee:  MM.  Rosen- 
Etlel  and  de  Jonge. 


THE  POPULATION  BOOM 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
week,  on  September  30,  the  president  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  better  known  as 
the  World  Bank,  Mr.  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara,  delivered  an  address  which  I  be- 
lieve should  be  heeded  oy  all  Members 
of  Congress  and.  indeed,  by  all  chiefs  of 
state  in  developing  nations  as  well  as 
the  developed  nations. 

He  pMjinted  out  that  regardless  of  how 
successful  the  aid  programs  or  redevel- 
opment bank  programs  may  be,  unless 
the  developing  nations  come  to  grips  with 
the  demographic  explosion,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  ever  reducing  the  gap  be- 
tween tne  standard  of  living  in  the  un- 
developed nations  and  the  standard 
of  living  in  the  developed  nations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  text  of  his  address  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
IProm  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  1,  19681 

Text  or  Address  bt  Robert  McNamara, 
World  Bank's  New  President 

(Note.— Text  of  the  speech  by  Robert  S. 
McNamara,  president  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(World  Bank),  to  the  bank's  annual  meet- 
ing today.) 

This  Is  my  first  public  speech  as  president 
of  the  World  Bank,  and  I  speak  to  you  with 
some  diffidence  as  a  newcomer  with  only  half 
a  year's  experience  in  this  post — but  perhaps 
the  half  year  In  my  whole  life  in  which  I 
have  felt  myself  most  challenged  by  the 
prospect  before  me. 

I  have  always  regarded  the  World  Bank  as 
something  more  than  a  bank,  as  a  develop- 
ment agency,  and  when  I  came  here  six 
months  ago  I  was  not  entirely  a  stranger  to 
the  problems  of  world  development.  As  Amer- 
ican Secretary  of  Defense  I  had  observed, 
and  spoken  publicly  about,  the  connection 
between  world  poverty  and  unstable  rela- 
tions among  nations;  as  a  citizen  of  the 
world  I  had  begun  to  sense  the  truth  In 
Pope  Paul's  dictum  that  "Development  Is 
Peace."  Yet  I  was  uneasily  aware  that  as  the 
peoples  of  the  world  looked  at  the  sixties — 
the  United  Nation's  development  decade — 
they  felt  a  deep  sense  of  frustration  and  fail- 
ure. The  rich  countries  felt  that  they  had 
given  billions  of  dollars  without  achieving 
much  in  the  way  of  development;  the  poor 
countries  felt  that  too  little  of  the  enormous 
Increases  in  the  wealth  of  the  developed 
world  had  been  diverted  to  help  them  rise 
out  of  the  pit  of  poverty  in  which  they  have 
been  engulfed  for  centuries  past. 

NO   CLEAR    joint    strategy 

How  far  is  this  mood  of  frustration  and 
failure  Justified  by  the  events  of  the  past 
decade?  I  have  sought  to  find  out  the  truth 
about  this,  but  I  confess,  though  there  have 
been  many  voices  only  too  anxious  to  answer 
my  question,  each  with  a  panoply  of  statis- 
tics to  prove  its  point,  there  is  no  agreed 
situation  report,  nor  any  clear  Joint  strategy 
for  the  future. 

There  have  been  successes:  many  millions 
in  aid  have  been  forthcoming  from  the  de- 
veloped world,  and  as  a  result  of  that  aid 
and  of  their  own  Increased  capacity  to  man- 
age their  affairs,  the  economic  growth  of  the 
poorer  countries  has  been  stimulated. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake;  aid  does  work,  it 
Is  not  money  wasted,  It  is  a  sound  invest- 
ment. Even  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  develop- 
ment decade,  an  annual  rise  in  r^^tlonal  In- 
comes in  the  poorer  countries  of '5  per  cent 
by  1970  Is  likely  to  be  achieved:  the  aver- 
age annual  growth  thus  far  has  been  4.8  per 
cent. 

And  yet  .  .  .  you  know  and  I  know  that 
these  cheerful  statUtlcs  are  cosmetics  which 
conceal  a  far  less  cheerful  picture  in  many 
countries.  The  oil-rich  nations  of  the  Middle 
East  have  prospered  economically;  so  have 
some  small  states  in  East  Asia.  But  for  the 
nations  of  Africa  and  South  Asia — nations 
with  a  population  of  over  one  billion — the 
average  Increase  In  national  income  is,  at 
most,  3.5  per  cent,  and  much  of  that  is  con- 
centrated in  the  industrial  areas  while  the 
peasant  remains  stuck  In  his  immemorial 
poverty,  living  on  the  bare  margin  of  sub- 
sistence. 

Casting  Ite  shadow  over  all  this  scene  Is 
the  mushrooming  cloud  of  the  population 
explosion.  If  we  take  thU  Into  account,  and 
look  at  the  progress  for  human  beings  rather 
than  nations,  the  growth  figures  appear  even 
less  acceptable. 

INCOME    GROWTH    LACS 

The  annual  growth  of  per  capita  Income 
in  Latin  America  is  less  than  two  per  cent. 
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In  East  Asia  only  about  two  per  c«nt,  In 
Africa  only  one  per  cent,  and  In  South  Asia 
only  atxjut  half  a  per  cent.  At  these  rates, 
a  doubling  of  per  capita  Income  In  East  Asia 
would  take  nearly  35  years,  In  Latin  America 
more  than  40  years,  In  Africa  almost  70  years 
and  In  South  Asia  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half.  Even  In  the  moat  progressive  of  these 
areas,  the  amount  of  Improvement  would  be 
Imperceptible  to  the  average  citizen  from 
year  to  year. 

Such  a  situation  cries  out  for  a  greater 
and  more  urgent  effort  by  the  richer  coun- 
tries to  assist  economic  growth  In  these 
poorer  countries.  It  Is  clear  they  are  finan- 
cially capable  of  such  action.  During  the  de- 
velopment decade  so  far,  they  have  added  to 
their  annual  real  Incomes  a  sum  of  about 
t400  blUlon.  an  addition  Itself  far  greater 
than  the  total  annual  incomes  of  the  under- 
developed countries  of  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin 
America. 

But  I  found,  and  I  need  hardly  tell  you 
this,  that  while  the  requirement  for  assist- 
ance was  never  higher,  the  will  to  provide  It 
was  never  lower  In  many,  though  not  all,  of 
the  countries  which  provide  the  bulk  of  eco- 
nomic aid. 

And  the  disenchantment  of  the  rich  with 
the  futuse  of  development  aid  was  fed  by 
performaiMe  deficiencies  of  many  of  the 
poorer  nations.  Blatant  mismanagement  of 
economies:  diversion  of  scarce  resources  to 
wars  of  nationalism;  perpetuation  of  dis- 
criminatory systems  of  social  behavior  and 
Income  distribution  have  been  all  too  com- 
mon In  these  countries. 

This  then  was  the  picture  of  the  develop- 
ment world  which  I  fovmd  Ln  my  first  weeks 
at  the  World  Bank.  A  confused  but  sharply 
disappointing  picture.  In  which  It  was  dlfll- 
cult  to  see  what  had  gone  wrong  In  the  past 
(though  something  clearly  had) .  or  what  was 
the  right  path  ahead  for  us. 

In  these  circumstances.  I  turned  to  a  sug- 
gestion which  bad  been  put  forward  by  my 
predecessor.  Mr.  George  Woods — one  of  his 
many  bits  of  wise  advice  from  which  we  all. 
and  I  es(>eclally,  have  benefited.  This  was 
that  we  should  establish  a  commission  of 
men  well  versed  In  world  affairs,  and  accus- 
tomed to  Influencing  them,  who  would  sur- 
vey the  past  aid  effort:  seek  out  the  lessons 
It  can  teach  fur  the  future:  and  then  ex- 
amine that  future  to  see  what  needs  to  be 
done  by  rich  and  poor,  developed  and  under- 
developed alike  to  promote  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  great  majority  of  mankind 
As  you  know.  Mr  Lester  B.  Pearson,  formerly 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  has  agreed  to  lead 
such  a  survey,  whlcb  will  now  proceed  In- 
dependently of  the  bank. 

The  Pearson  Commission  will  be  turning 
our  eyes  to  the  long  future,  marking  out 
guidelines  not  just  for  a  decade  but  for  a 
whole  generation  of  development  that  will 
carry  us  to  the  end  of  this  century.  But  here 
are  we  now.  living  In  1968.  with  much  that 
we  can  and  must  do  today  and  tomorrow. 
It  Is  already  clear  beyond  contradiction  that 
during  the  first  four-fifths  of  the  develop- 
ment decade  the  Income  gap  between  the 
developed  and  the  less-develof>ed  countries 
has  Increased.  Ls  Increasing  and  ought  to  be 
diminished.  But  It  Is  equally  clear  that  the 
political  will  to  foster  development  has 
weakened.  Is  weakening  further  and  needs 
desperately  to  be  strengthened. 

What  can  the  bank  do  In  this  situation? 
I  have  been  determined  on  one  thing:  that 
the  bank  could  and  would  act:  It  would  not 
share  In  the  general  paralysis  which  was 
afflicting  aid  efforts  In  so  many  parts  of  the 
world.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  bank  can 
go  It  alone  and  do  the  Job  of  development 
that  needs  to  be  done  around  the  world  by 
Itself:  but  I  do  believe  that  It  can  provide 
leadership  in  the  effort,  and  can  show  that 
it  Is  not  resources  which  are  lacking — for  the 
richer  countries  amongst  them  have  re- 
sources In  plenty — but  what  Is  lacking  is  the 


win  to  employ  those  resources  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  poorer  nations. 

We  in  the  bank,  therefore,  set  out  to  sur- 
vey the  next  five  years,  to  formulate  a  "de- 
velopment plan"  for  each  developing  nation, 
and  to  see  what  the  bank  group  could  invest 
if  there  were  no  constraint  of  funds,  and 
the  only  limits  on  our  activities  were  the 
capacity  of  our  member  countries  to  use  our 
assistance  effectively  and  to  repay  our  loans 
on   the  terms  on  which   they   were  lent. 

As  a  result  of  this  survey,  we  have  con- 
cluded that  a  very  substantial  Increase  In 
bank  group  activities  Is  desirable  and  pos- 
sible. 

It  is  toward  this  objective  that  I  shall 
attempt  to  guide  the  bank's  activities  In  the 
next  few  years.  In  doing  so  I  shall  need  the 
advice  and  support  of  you  gentlemen,  our 
governors,  expressed  through  the  board  of 
executive  directors.  Therefore  I  think  It 
prudent  and  fitting  that  I  should  now  present 
to  you  an  outline  of  my  thinking. 

Let  me  begin  by  giving  you  some  orders  of 
magnitude:  I  believe  that  globally  the  bank 
group  should  during  the  next  five  years  lend 
twice  as  much  as  during  the  past  five  years. 
This  means  that  betweeen  now  and  1973 
the  bank  group  would  lend  In  total  close  to 
as  much  as  It  has  lent  since  It  began  opera- 
tions 33  years  ago. 

This  Is  a  change  of  such  a  degree  that  I  feel 
It  necessary  to  emphasize  that  It  Is  not  a 
change  of  kind.  We  believe  that  we  can  carry 
out  these  operations  within  the  high  stand- 
ards of  careful  evaluation  and  sound  financ- 
ing that  my  predecessors  have  made  synon- 
ymous with  the  name  of   the  World   Bank. 

Otir  loans  will  be  for  projects  as  soundly 
based  and  appraised  as  ever  In  our  history. 
However,  more  and  more.  In  looking  for  proj- 
ects to  support  we  shall  look  for  those  which 
contribute  most  fundamentally  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  total  national  economy,  seek- 
ing to  break  strangleholds  on  development: 
to  find  those  growth  opportunities  that  stim- 
ulate further  growth.  And  our  help  will  be 
directed  to  those  poor  nations  which  need 
It  most. 

This,  I  believe,  to  be  sound  development 
finaBclng,  but  It  Is  not  rlskproof :  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  the  utter  avoidance  of  risks  Is 
the  path  of  prudence  of  wisdom.  I  recently 
visited  Indonesia  where,  for  good  reasons,  the 
bank  has  never  made  a  loan  of  any  sort  In 
the  past.  What  I  found  was  the  sixth  largest 
nation  In  the  world,  rich  In  natural  resources, 
striving  In  the  wake  of  the  most  terrible 
disasters,  both  economic  and  political,  to  set 
Itself  straight  on  the  path  to  development. 
Without  external  help  It  faces  certain  disas- 
ter: by  giving  help  (as  we  have  begun  to  do 
through  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation and  through  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  mission)  we  are  running  some 
risks.  I  do  not  believe  you  would  wish  It 
otherwise. 

The  parable  of  the  talents  Is  a  parable 
about  power — about  financial  power — It  Il- 
luminates the  great  truth  that  all  power 
is  given  us  to  be  used,  not  to  be  wrapped 
in  a  napkin  against  risk. 

But  if  we  are  to  lend  at  double  the  level 
of  the  past,  can  we  raise  the  money?  I  will 
not  speak  now  about  the  soft- loan  money 
which  is  raised  by  government  contribu- 
tions— you  all  know  how  essential  these 
funds  are — but  about  the  money  we  raise  by 
bond  issues  In  the  capital  markets  of  the 
world.  I  am  confident  that  the  money  is 
there,  because  I  have  confidence  In  the  Im- 
mense capacity  of  the  economies  of  the  de- 
veloped world;  no  country  need  fear  bank- 
rupting Itself  because  It  plays  its  full  part 
in  develc^ment. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  constraints 
through  balance-of-payments  dlfllcultlee.  but 
I  am  fully  aware  tliat  the  b&lanoe-of- pay- 
ments difficulty  Is  a  problem  of  balance 
among  the  rich  economies  and  not  of  bal- 
ance between  those  countries  as  a  group  and 


the  rest  of  the  world — very  little  of  the 
money  lent  in  aid  stays  in  the  developing 
countries,  almost  all  of  it  returns  quickly  Ir 
payment  for  the  goods  purchased  in  the 
richer  countries.  It  is  our  Job  in  the  World 
Bank  to  look  at  the  world  money  markets  as 
a  whole,  and  see  where  there  are  surpluses, 
where  there  are  reserves  that  can  be  tapped. 
Following  this  line  we  have  gone  to  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  successfully  raised  funds  there 
as  well  as  In  the  more  conventional  markets 
of  the  world — in  particular  Germany  and 
America. 

As  a  result,  in  the  first  90  days  of  this  fiscal 
year  the  World  Bank  has  raised  more  funds 
by  borrowing  than  In  the  whole  of  any  single 
year  in  its  history. 

I  have  been  stressing  that  in  doubling  the 
bank  group's  lending  activities  we  are  not 
departing  from  our  high  standards  of  in- 
vestment policy.  But  I  would  not  want  you 
to  think  that  our  policy  la  simply  "more  of 
the  same." 

Our  five-year  prospect  calls  for  consider- 
able changes  in  the  allocation  of  our  re- 
sources, both  to  geographic  areas  and  to  eco- 
nomic sectors,  to  suit  the  copslderably 
changed  circumstances  of  today  and  tomor- 
row. 

First  stf  to  area :  in  the  past  the  bank  group 
has  tended  to  concentrate  its  effort  on  the 
South  Asian  subcontinent.  Much  has  been 
achieved — the  harnessing  of  the  waters  of 
the  Indus  River  system  for  power  and  irri- 
gation for  instance — and  much  remains  to 
be  achieved.  I  believe  World  Bank  lending  to 
Asia  should  rise  substantially  over  the  next 
five  years.  But  it  is  not  to  Asia  alone  that  our 
new  effort  will  be  directed.  It  is  to  Latin 
America  and  Africa  as  well,  where  in  the  past 
our  activities  have  been  less  concentrated, 
and  to  some  countries  In  great  need  o^  our 
help,  such  as  Indonesia  and  the  TT.A.R., 
where  our  past  activities  have  been  negligible. 

In  Latin  America,  I  foresee  our  Investment 
rate  more  than  doubling  in  the  next  five 
years.  But  It  Is  In  Africa.  Just  coming  to  the 
threshold  of  major  Investment  for  develop- 
ment, where  the  greatest  expansion  of  our 
activities  should  take  place.  There,  over  the 
next  five  years,  with  effective  collaboration 
from  the  African  countries,  we  should  in- 
crease our  rate  of  Investment  threefold. 

Further  changes  will  flow  from  our  shift  to 
a  greater  emphasis  on  Africa  and  Latin 
America.  The  states  of  these  two  continents 
are  smaller  than  the  giants  of  Asia.  There 
will  be  many  more  but  smaller  projects,  de- 
manding much  more  staff  work  per  million 
dollars  lent  than  In  l!he  ptast. 

RccarrriNG  drtve 

The  work  of  the  bank  will  also  be  Increased 
because  in  many  of  the  countries  in  which  we 
will  now  be  investing  there  Is  no  well-estab- 
lished development  plan  or  platming  organi- 
zation. We  shall  try,  in  conjunction  with 
other  sources  of  funds,  to  help  these  coun- 
tries to  develop  plans  and  to  adopt  wise  and 
appropriate  policies  for  development — In 
some  cases  by  establishing  resident  missions 
aa  we  have  done  Ih  Indonesia — but  always 
remembering  that  It  is  their  country,  their 
economy,  their  culture  and  their  aspirations 
which  we  seek  to  assist. 

In  particular,  we  will  exert  special  efforts 
to  right  one  upside-down  aspect  of  bank 
group  operations:  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
poorest  members,  despite  their  greater  need, 
have  had  the  least  technical  and  financial 
assistance  from  the  bank  group.  About  10  of 
these  have  had  no  loans  or  credits  at  all. 
This  Is  largely  because  of  their  inability  to 
prepare  projects  for  consideration.  In  these 
cases  we  will  provide  special  assistance  to  Im- 
prove economic  performance  and  to  identify 
and  prepare  projects  acceptable  for  bank 
group  financing. 

With  the  doubling  of  bank  group  lending 
and  with  the  Increase  In  the  complexity  of 
our  operations,  there  will  clearly  be  need  for 
an  Increase  in  the   total  professional  staff 
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of  the  bank,  as  well  as  for  some  streamlining 
of  our  procedures.  We  are  now  engaged  in  a 
worldwide  recrulUng  drive  to  find  people 
with  the  high  standards  of  expertise  and 
dedication  that  have  always  been  the  attri- 
butes of  its  staff.  I  am  anxious  that  this 
should  really  be  an  international  bank,  In 
fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and  I  Intend  to  en- 
sure that  we  move  steadily  in  the  direction 
of  the  widest  possible  distribution  in  the 
nationalities  of  our  staff. 

Not  only  should  our  lending  double  in  vol- 
ume and  shift  geographically,  but  we  can 
foresee,  as  well,  dramatic  changes  among  sec- 
tors of  investment.  Great  Increases  will  occur 
in  the  sectors  of  education  and  agriculture. 

EDUCATION    OTJTLAT8 

Education  is  a  relatively  new  field  for  the 
bank  on  which  my  predecessor,  George 
Woods,  with  his  wise  sense  of  priorities,  began 
to  place  increased  emphasis.  In  recent  years 
the  bank  has  been  seeking,  uneasily  but  with 
a  growing  sense  of  urgency,  to  find  Its  opti- 
mum role  In  this  field. 

We  are  aware  of  the  Immense  numbers  of 
Illiterates  In  the  developing  world:  about  30 
per  cent  in  Latin  America,  60  per  cent  in 
Asia.  80  per  cent  In  tropical  Africa.  We  know, 
too.  that  education  is  relevant  to  all  dimen- 
sions of  development:  It  makes  a  more  effec- 
tive worker,  a  more  creative  manager,  a  bet- 
ter farmer,  a  more  efficient  administrator,  a 
human  being  closer   to  self-fulfillment. 

The  need  is  clear,  but  it  has  been  less 
clear  how  the  bank's  resources  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  this  labyrinthine  problem.  Now. 
after  some  years  of  collaboration  with 
UNESCO,  we  believe  we  see  a  way  ahead  for 
Increasing  bank  investment  which  we  hope 
will  call  forth  further  investment  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  developing  country  itse'.f. 

Our  aims  here  will  be  to  provide  assistance 
where  it  will  contribute  most  to  economic 
development.  This  will  mean  emphasis  on 
educational  planning — the  starting  point  for 
the  whole  process  of  educational  Improve- 
ment. It  will  mean  assistance,  particularly  in 
teacher  training,  at  all  levels,  from  primary 
to  university.  It  will  mean  expansion  of  our 
support  for  a  variety  of  their  educational  ac- 
tivities. Including  the  training  of  managers, 
entrepreneurs  and  of  course  of  agricultur- 
alists. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  educa- 
tion, normally  one  of  the  largest  employers  in 
any  country,  is  one  of  the  few  industries 
which  has  not  undergone  a  technological 
revolution.  We  must  help  to  move  it  out  of 
the  handicraft  stage.  With  the  terrible  and 
grovirlng  shortage  of  qualified  teachers  all 
over  the  developing  world  we  must  seek  ways 
to  make  good  teachers  more  productive.  This 
will  involve  Investment  in  text  books,  in 
audio-visual  materials,  and  above  all  In  the 
use  of  modern  communications  techniques 
(radio,  film  and  television)  for  teaching  pur- 
poses. 

To  carry  out  this  program  we  would  hope 
over  the  next  five  years  to  Increase  our  lend- 
ing for  education  development  at  least  three- 
fold. 

But  the  sector  of  greatest  expansion  in  our 
five  year  program  Is  agriculture,  which  has 
for  so  long  been  the  stepchild  of  develop- 
ment. Here  again  there  has  never  been  any 
doubt  about  its  Importance.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  people  of  the  developing  world  live 
on  the  soil,  yet  these  countries  have  to  im- 
port annually  $4-bUllon  of  food  from  the  in- 
dustrialized nations.  Even  then  their  diet  is 
so  Inadequate,  in  many  cases,  that  they  can- 
not do  an  effective  day's  work  and,  more  omi- 
nous still,  there  Is  growing  scientific  evidence 
that  the  dietary  deficiencies  of  the  parents 
are  passed  as  mental  deficiencies  to  the  chil- 
dren. 

The  need  has  stared  us  In  the  face  for  dec- 
ades past.  But  how  to  help? 

In  the  past,  investment  in  agricultural 
Improvement  produced  but  a  modest  yield; 
the  traditional  seeds  and  plants  did  better 


with  irrigation  and  fertilizer  but  the  increase 
in  yield  was  not  dramatic.  Now.  as  you  know, 
as  the  result  of  research  In  the  past  20  years, 
a  breakthrough  has  taken  place  In  the  pro- 
duction of  new  strains  of  wheat  and  rice 
and  other  plants  which  can  Improve  yields 
by  three  to  five  times  What  Is  more,  these 
new  strains  are  particularly  sensitive  to  the 
input  of  water  and  fertilizer:  badly  managed 
they  will  produce  little  more  than  the  tradi- 
tional plants,  but  with  correct  management 
they  will  give  the  peasant  an  unprecedented 
crop. 

Here  Is  an  opportunity  where  irrigation, 
fertilizer  and  peasant  education  can  produce 
miracles  In  the  sight  of  the  beholder.  The 
farmer  himself  In  one  short  season  can  see 
the  beneficial  results  of  that  scientific  agri- 
culture which  has  seemed  so  often  In  the 
past  to  be  a  will  o'  the  wlsp  tempting  him 
to  Innovation  without  benefit. 

Our  task  now  Is  to  enable  the  peasant  to 
make  the  most  of  this  opportunity  and  we, 
with  the  continuing  assistance  of  PA  O 
[Food  and  Agriculture  Organization)  Intend 
to  do  so  at  once  and  In  good  measure  Irriga- 
tion schemes,  fertilizer  plants,  agricultural 
research  and  extension,  the  production  of 
pesticides,  agricultural  machinery,  storage 
facilities— with  all  of  these  we  will  press 
ahead  In  the  immediate  future.  Indeed  In 
the  coming  year  we  plan  to  process  more 
than  twice  the  value  of  agricultural  loans 
as  In  the  last,  and  our  agricultural  dollar 
loan  volume  over  the  next  five  years  should 
quadruple. 

There  is  an  element  of  risk  In  all  this,  of 
course.  The  seeds  were  issued  before  all  the 
tests  had  been  completed;  the  resistance  of 
the  crops  to  local  diseases  or  pets  cannot  yet 
be  assured;  the  splendid  harvest  in  India 
and  Pakistan  this  year  cannot  all  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  new  seeds  But  I  have  no  doubt, 
though  setbacks  may  lie  ahead,  that  there 
has  been  an  agricultural  revolution  as  sig- 
nificant as  any  development  since  the  Indus- 
trial revolution.  It  Is  one  that  gives  us  a 
breathing  spell  In  the  race  between  man  and 
his  resources. 

POPULATIOK    GROWTH 

This  leads  me  to  yet  another  area  where 
the  bank  needs  to  take  new  Initiatives — the 
control  of  population  growth.  This  Is  a  thorny 
subject  which  It  would  be  very  much  more 
convenient  to  leave  alone  But  I  cannot,  be- 
cause the  World  Bank  is  concerned  above  all 
with  economic  development,  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  population  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
barriers  to  the  economic  growth  and  social 
well-being  of  our  member  states. 

This  is  the  aspect  of  the  population  prob- 
lem with  which  I  shall  deal,  because  It  Is 
this  aspect  which  most  closely  concerns 
the  World  Bank,  and  makes  It  Impossible 
for  any  of  us  to  brush  the  subject  aside, 
however  strong  our  Inclinations  to  do  so 
may   be. 

I  do  not  need  before  this  audience  to  deal 
with  the  terrifying  statistics  of  population 
growth  as  a  whole,  which  show  that,  al- 
though world  population  totaled  only  one- 
quarter  billion  In  the  first  century  AD. 
and  required  1,650  years  to  add  another 
quarter  billion.  It  added  one  billion  in  the 
next  200  years:  a  second  billion  in  the 
following  century  and  a  third  billion  In 
the  next  30  years.  It  Is  now  expected  to  add 
three  more  billion  by  the  end  of  the  century. 
By  then,  at  present  rates.  It  will  be  increasing 
one  billion  each  eight  years.  Nor  do  I  need 
to  deal  with  the  personal  tragedies  and 
dangers  to  health  of  unwanted  births,  though 
these  were  suddenly  llltmilnated  for  me  by 
an  Item  In  a  newspaper  last  month  which 
recordea  that  In  the  two  largest  cities  of 
one  European  country  live  births  were  out- 
numbered by  Illegal  abortions  which  im- 
periled the  life  of  each  unhappy  mother. 

POPtn-ATlON    IMPACT 

As  a  development  planner,  I  wish  to  deal 
only  with  the  hard  facts  of  population  Im- 


pact on  economic  growth.  Recent  studies 
show  the  crippling  effect  of  a  high  rate  of 
population  Increase  on  economic  growth  In 
any  developing  country.  For  example,  take 
two  typical  dev^oping  countries  with  similar 
standards  of  living,  each  with  a  birth  rate 
of  40  {jer  thousand  (this  is  the  actual  rate 
in  India  and  Mexico)  and  estimate  what 
would  happen  If  the  birth  rate  In  one  of 
those  countries.  In  a  perlcxl  of  25  years, 
were  to  be  halved  to  20  per  thousand,  a 
rate  still  well  above  that  In  most  developed 
countries.  The  country  which  lowered  Its 
population  growrth  would  raise  Its  standard 
of  living  40  per  cent  above  the  other  country 
In  a  single  generation. 

In  terms  of  the  gap  between  rich  coun- 
tries and  poor,  these  studies  show  that  more 
than  anything  else  It  is  the  population 
explosion  which,  by  holding  back  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  poor,  is  blowing  apart 
the  rich  and  the  poor  and  widening  the 
already  dangerous  gap  between  them. 

F\irthermore  these  economic  studies  show 
that  this  drag  of  excessive  population  growth 
Is  quite  Independent  of  the  density  of  popu- 
lation. This  is  something  that  needs  empha- 
sizing in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  policy 
makers  in  the  developing  countries  attach 
only  minor  Importance  to  reducing  popula- 
latlon  growth  It  is  a  false  claim  that  some 
countries  need  more  population  to  fill  their 
land  or  accelerate  their  economic  growth. 
There  are  no  vacant  lands  equipped  with 
roads,  schools,  houses,  and  the  tools  of  agri- 
cultural or  Industrial  employment.  Therefore, 
the  i)eople  who  are  to  fill  those  lands,  be- 
fore they  can  live  at  even  the  ciurent  low 
standard  of  living,  must  first  eat  up  a  por- 
tion of  thje  present  scarce  supply  of  capital — 
it  is  the  burden  which  defeats  a  nation's 
efforts  to  raise  Its  standard  of  living  by  In- 
creasing Its  population 

No  one  can  doubt  then  that  very  serious 
problems  of  population  growth  face  most  of 
the  developing  nations  today;  what  are  the 
chances  of  their  being  dealt  with  by  natural 
causes?  The  answer  lies  in  understanding  the 
nature  of  the  population  explosion.  It  Is  not 
caused  by  any  Increase  In  the  birth  rate, 
but  by  a  dramatic  drop  In  the  death  rate  due 
mainly  to  medical  advances  It  Is  this  death 
control  which  has  created  the  present  emer- 
gency, and  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone 
would  wish  to  reintroduce  pestilence — or  any 
other  of  the  four  horsemen  of  the  apoca- 
lypse— as  a  "natural"  solution  to  the  popula- 
tion problem. 

We  are  therefore  faced  with  the  question 
of  what  action  we  at  the  bank,  as  a  de- 
velopment agency,  should  take  to  lift  this 
burden  from  the  backs  of  many  of  our  mem- 
bers. I  propose  the  followln#«iwee  courses: 

First,  to  let  the  developing  nations  know 
the  extent  to  which  rapid  population  growth 
slows  down  their  potential  development,  and 
that.  In  consequence,  the  optimum  employ- 
ment of  the  world's  scarce  development  funds 
requires    attention    to    this    problem. 

Second:  to  seek  opportunities  to  finance 
facilities  required  by  our  member  countries 
to  carry  out  family  planning  programs. 

Third:  to  Join  with  others  in  programs  of 
research  to  determine  the  mo(=t  effective 
methods  of  family  planning  and  of  national 
administration  of  population  control  pro- 
grams. 

With  these  three  proposals  for  Immediate 
action.  I  hope  we  may  contribute  to  the 
success  of  the  U.N.  system  which  Is  already 
working  In  this  field,  and  to  the  well-being 
of  the  developing  nations. 

Gentlemen.  I  have  spoken  long  enough. 
Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  in  the  next 
few  days,  while  we  examine  the  Innumerable 
and  daunting  problems  which  face  you  who 
exercise  control  over  so  much  of  the  world's 
financial  and  economic  power.  I  hope  that 
none  of  us  will  yield  to  despair  as  we  see 
how  much  there  Is  to  do,  how  little  time 
In  which  to  do  It. 
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There  Is  no  cause  for  desp>alr.  There  is 
every  reason  for  hope.  In  the  past  few  gen- 
erations the  world  has  created  a  productive 
machine  which  could  abolish  poverty  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  As  we  lift  up  our  eyea 
from  contemplating  our  troubles,  who  can 
fall  to  see  the  immense  prospects  that  lie 
ahead  for  all  mankind.  If  we  have  but  the 
wit  and  the  will  to  use  our  capacity  fully. 

I  am  not  despondent  about  the  dUScultles 
that  He  ahead  because  I  have  faith  In  our 
ability  to  overcome  them  That  Is  why  I  have 
proposed  a  program  of  greatly  Increased  ac- 
tivity by  the  World  Bank  group,  so  that  by 
taking  a  lead  In  development  assistance  we 
may  encourage  all  those,  rich  and  poor  alike, 
who  have  begun  to  lose  heart  and  slacken 
their  pace. 

If  we  In  the  bank  are  able  to  double  our 
effort,  this  could  be  the  signal  for  others 
to  rally  again  to  the  struggle,  determined  to 
use  our  overwhelming  strength  for  the  bet- 
terment of  all  mankind,  and  the  fulfillment 
of  the  human  spirit. 


S.  2439.  Judicial  Salarixs  and  ADDrnoNAL  JuoawB  rot  Disraicr  or  Columbia  Courts 
I EMfferences  between  Senate  and  House  versions  of  the  bill] 


INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  AND  SAL- 
ARIES OP  CERTAIN  JUDGES 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  2439 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  iS.  2439)  to 
increase  the  number  and  salaries  of 
Judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  general  sessions  and  the  juvenile 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
salaries  of  the  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  appeals  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Tax  Court,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  to  strilce  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert: 

That  (a)  section  11 -902(a)  of  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"twenty"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"twenty-two". 

(b>  SecUon  ll-902(d)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"•24.000-  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$28,000".  and  by  striking  out  "$23,500"  and 
InaerUng  in  lieu  thereof  "$27,500". 

Sec.  2.  Section  ll-702(d)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  la  amended  by  striking  out 
"•25.000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"•29.000".  and  by  striking  out  "•24.500"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "•28.500". 

S«c.  3  The  first  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  section  2  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Revenue  Act  of  1937.  as  amended 
(DC.  Code,  sec  47-2402).  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "•23.500"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    ••27,500". 

Sbc.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  as  ofT>ctober  1,  1968. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
act  to  increase  the  number  and  salaries 
of  Judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions,  the  salaries  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, and  the  District  of  Columbia  Tax 
Court,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  showing 
the  differences  between  the  Senate  and 
House  version  of  S.  2439  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 


THK    SBNATE    BlUi 

1.  Adds  5  additional  associate  Judge*  to 
the  DC.  Court  of  General  Sessions,  raising 
the  Judicial  strength  of  the  court  from  20 
to  26  associate  judges  and  1  chief  Judge. 

2.  Adds  2  associate  Judges  to  the  Juvenile 
Court.  D.C.,  Increasing  that  court  from  2  to 
4  associate  judges  and  1  chief  Judge. 

3.  Provides  a  •t.OOO  Increase  in  the  annual 
salary  of  judges  of  the  D.C.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, the  D.C.  Court  of  General  Sessions, 
the  Juvenile  Court,  D.C,  and  the  D.C.  Tax 
Court. 

DC.  Court  of  Appeals: 
Chief    Judge:    •25,000    to    «29.000. 
Associate   Judges:    ^24,600   to  •28,600. 
DC.   Court  of  General   Sessions,  Juvenile 
Court,  and  DC.  Tax  Court: 

Chief  Judges:  ^24,000  to  ^28,000. 
Associate   Judges:    •23,600   to    •27,500. 

4.  Provides  authority  to  employ  one  Attor- 
ney-Advisor for  each  Judge  on  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions. 


THE     HOUSE     AMENDMENT 

1.  Adds  2  associate  Judges,  raising  the 
court's  strength  from  20  to  22  associate 
Judges  and  1  chief  Judge. 

2.  No  comparable  provision. 


3.  Same  provision. 


4.  No  comparable  provision. 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  S.  2439 
as  originally  passed  by  the  Senate  pro- 
vided for  five  additional  Judges  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
sessions,  raising  the  judicial  strength 
of  the  court  from  20  to  25  associate 
Judges  and  one  chief  Judge.  However,  the 
House  amendment  reduced  the  five  addi- 
tional Judges  to  two  associate  judges, 
raising  the  court's  strength  from  20  to  22 
associate  judges  and  one  chief  judge. 

The  amendment  of  the  House  is  ac- 
ceptable. I  move  that  the  Senate  concur 
in  the  House  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  similar  House  bill  on  the  calendar. 
No.  1431  (H.R.  15678).  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  House  bill  be  indef- 
initely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  U  so  ordered. 


THE   ELECTION   AND   FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  protested  In  his  time 
that  "Things  are  in  the  saddle  and  ride 
mankind."  In  mldcentury  America  It 
is  images  that  fill  the  saddle,  not 
"things"  but  the  appearance  of  things, 
not  ideas  but  the  sound  of  ideas,  not 
structures  but  their  facades,  not  men  but 
the  faces  which  they  show  to  the  world. 
Dependent  as  they  are  on  public  esteem, 
politicians  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
the  pressures  of  this  age  of  Images.  And 
nothing  calls  forth  that  susceptibility 
like  the  imminence  of  an  election. 

An  election  ought  to  be  a  time  of  seri- 
ous discussion,  a  time  when  ideas  are 
brought  forth  and  debated,  not  for  their 
sound  but  for  their  meaning,  not  for 
their  marketability  but  for  their  merit. 
In  this  of  all  election  years  Ideas  are 
wanted,  because  the  Nation  is  In  trou- 
ble, its  policies  having  not  only  failed 


but  been  consistently  misrepresented.  In 
the  wake  of  deception  and  failure  there 
has  arisen  a  hunger  for  authenticity 
more  Intense  than  at  any  previous  time 
of  crisis  one  can  recall.  The  more  fierce 
the  famine,  this  hunger  for  authenticity 
is  most  acute  among  the  young,  so  much 
so  that  even  disdain — if  It  is  honest  dis- 
dain— is  accepted  as  Idealism.  But  dis- 
dain, I  feel  sure,  Is  not  what  Americans 
really  want,  least  of  all  the  young.  As  I 
have  gone  from  campus  to  campus  a 
total  rejection  of  sham  by  the  youth  of 
today  is  immlstakable.  Truth  is  what 
they  want — truth  at  every  level — from 
high  idesJs  to  plain  talk  about  things 
we  know  but  never  say  out  loud. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  are  not  get- 
ting in  the  current,  uninspired  election 
campaign.  What  we  are  getting  is  a 
certain  amount  of  silliness;  to  wit,  Mr. 
Agnew's  reference  to  Mr.  Humphrey  as 
"squlshy  soft"  and  Mr.  Humphrey's  ref- 
erence to  Mr.  Nixon  as  a  "wobbler,"  a 
good  deal  of  patronizing  unctuousness — 
almost  any  of  Mr.  Nixon's  speeches  will 
serve  as  an  example — a  great  deal  of 
bland  evasion — again,  the  honors  go  to 
Mr.  Nixon — and  some  venal  demagogu- 
ery  on  which  Mr.  Wallace  has  cornered 
the  market.  For  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey, at  least  it  can  be  said  that,  despite 
his  inconsistencies  on  Vietnam  and  his 
volubility  on  everything,  he  proposes,  as 
his  proponents  do  not,  to  act  vigorously 
against  the  nuclear  arms  race  and 
against  the  poverty  and  racial  injustice 
at  home  which  are  the  real  sources  of 
the  current  agitation  over  "law  and  or- 
der." 

The  American  people  deserve  some- 
thing better  than  they  are  getting  in  this 
election  campaign.  It  is  not  really  some- 
thing new  but  a  return  to  our  own  best 
traditions  that  the  people  hunger  for. 
Woodrow  Wilson  showed  that  a  leader 
could  speak  to  the  American  people  in 
the  language  of  universal  values.  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  tapped  the  deep  currents  of 
himianltarlanism  In  the  American  char- 
acter. Adlai  Stevenson  showed  that 
'talking  sense'  could  be  politically  In- 
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spiring  and  John  F.  Kennedy  showed 
that  it  could  be  politically  rewarding. 
Values  and  sense,  these  are  what  the 
people  want,  and  these  are  what  they 
deserve. 

For  my  own  part,  I  propose  today  to 
offer  some  plain  talk  about  American 
foreign  policy.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have 
courage  or  virtue  that  my  fellow  poli- 
ticians lack.  If  I  am  able  to  speak  plainly, 
it  may  be  in  part  because  I  am  one  among 
those  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  whom  the 
Founding  Fathers,  in  their  wisdom, 
placed  outside  of  the  electoral  process  in 
each  election  year.  With  these  credentials 
I  turn  now  to  some  of  the  outstanding 
issues  of  our  foreign  pwlicy,  hoping,  If  not 
to  answer  questions,  at  least  to  ask  the 
right  ones,  if  not  to  bring  forth  new  Ideas, 
at  least  to  call  things  by  their  right 
name. 

VIETNAM 

Thus  far  in  the  campaign  the  range 
of  the  Vietnam  discussion  has  run  from 
total  evasion  of  the  issue  at  the  one  ex- 
treme to  obfuscatlon  at  the  other.  Mr. 
Nixon,  who  applauded  just  about  every 
mistake  that  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion made,  objecting  only  that  they  were 
not  made  sooner  and  on  a  grander  scale, 
now,  In  mock  chauvinism,  declines  to 
comment,  piously — and  conveniently — 
refusing  to  obstruct  the  Paris  negotia- 
tions, which  in  fact  are  already  hopelessly 
obstructed. 

The  nearest  that  either  major  party 
candidate  has  come  to  this  central  for- 
eign policy  issue  of  our  times  is  guarded 
references  to  partial  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  at  most  a  tactic. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  be- 
labor the  Irrelevancles,  of  which  the 
candidates  are  taking  care.  It  Is  rather 
my  purpose  to  raise  the  questions  which 
are  pertinent,  questions  of  policy  which 
the  American  people  are  entitled  to  have 
clarified  by  the  presidential  candidates 
themselves. 

There  is  first  of  all  the  question  of  our 
war  alms.  What  are  we  fighting  for? 
What  are  our  peace  terms  other  than  that 
the  "other  side"  stop  "doing  what  it  is 
doing?"  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  contended 
that  we  do  not  seek  a  "victory,"  on  the 
other,  that  we  will  not  "impose"  a  coali- 
tion government  on  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese people.  This  amounts  to  an  assertion 
that  we  propose  neither  to  exclude  the 
National  Liberation  Front  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam,  as  "victory" 
would  imply,  nor  include  it,  as  a  coali- 
tion would  do. 

I  find  this  puzzling,  and  I  am  not 
enlightened  by  the  disingenuous  asser- 
tion that,  although  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  is  unacceptable  as  an  or- 
ganized political  force,  its  members 
might  be  permitted  to  participate  "as 
individuals"  in  South  Vietnamese  poli- 
tics. What  this  amounts  to  is  that  we 
do  not  propose  to  have  the  Saigon  gen- 
erals imprison  all  their  opponents  or 
strip  them  of  their  rights  of  citizenship. 
That  is  not  a  compromise:  it  is  an 
amnesty  to  follow  upon  surrender.  Since 
it  is  inconceivable  that  an  undefeated 
Vietcong  is  going  to  turn  in  its  arms, 
disband  and  commit  its  members,  "as  in- 
dividuals," to  the  tender  mercies  of  Mr. 


Thleu  and  Mr.  Ky,  such  an  objective  can 
only  be  obtained  by  winning  the  military 
victory  that  has  eluded  us  throughout 
the  years  of  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam. 
If  the  National  Liberation  Front  Is  not 
to  be  excluded  from  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam,  then  presumably  It  is  to 
be  Included.  That  means  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment, or  at  least  a  significant  role  by 
some  other  term  for  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  In  a  transitional  govern- 
ment pending  arrangements  for  self- 
determination,  since  It  Is  unrealistic— to 
understate  the  matter — to  expect  the 
Vietcong  to  turn  in  their  arms  and  wait 
for  the  Saigon  generals  to  invite  them 
into  the  government  or  conduct  an  im- 
partial election. 

How  do  our  presidential  candidates 
feel  about  this?  All  three,  I  expect,  are 
opposed  to  the  participation  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  in  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam.  If  so,  could  they 
not  say  why  and  also  say,  clearly  and 
explicitly,  what  other  possible  com- 
promise they  might  advocate  and  how 
they  would  propose  to  achieve  it?  Or,  if 
my  assumption  is  wrong  and  either  of 
them  does  favor  or  would  favor  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  In  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment, it  would  be  extremely  helpful  to 
the  voters  if  he  would  say  so. 

There  are,  after  all,  only  three  possible 
outcomes  to  any  war:  victory,  com- 
promise, or  defeat.  So  far  as  can  be  de- 
duced from  their  public  statements,  both 
the  present  administration  and  the  can- 
didates to  succeed  it  oppose  all  three  of 
these  possibilities  in  any  feasible  form. 
Can  the  voters  be  blamed  if  they  feel 
confused?  Can  the  young  be  blamed  for 
alienation? 

Assuming  that  we  should,  somehow, 
clarify  our  war  alms,  the  question  arises 
as  to  what  would  happen  if  we  and  our 
South  Vietnamese  proteges  could  not 
agree  on  acceptable  terms  of  peace.  Most 
of  the  very  little  which  has  been  said  on 
this  matter  so  far  only  adds  to  the  con- 
fusion. It  is  said,  for  example,  that,  of 
course,  the  South  Vietnamese  must  par- 
ticipate in  any  substantive  peace  negoti- 
ations, that  it  is  not  for  us  to  impose 
peace  terms  on  the  South  Vietnamese, 
that  South  Vietnam,  after  all,  is  a  sov- 
ereign nation  which  must  determine  its 
own  destiny. 

In  truth  we  have  already  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  determining  South 
Vietnam's  destiny.  As  of  early  1965,  just 
before  the  sending  of  American  combat 
troops.  South  Vietnam's  "destiny"  was 
about  to  be  taken  over  by  indigenous 
forces  unfriendly  to  the  United  States, 
the  Vietcong.  We  altered  that  by  our 
massive  Intervention  and  for  the  past 
4  years  our  presence  and  It  alone  has 
kept  the  Saigon  government  in  power, 
since  its  own  army,  larger  than  ours.  Is 
either  imable  or  imwllllng  to  do  so. 

In  the  light  of  actual  circumstances, 
the  real  question  Is  not  whether  the 
United  States  would  "infringe"'  upon  the 
Saigon  goverrmient's  "sovereignty"  by 
negotiating  a  peace,  but  whether  the 
"sovereignty"  of  the  Saigon  government 
extends  to  the  right  to  keep  an  American 
army  of  half  a  million  men  fighting  until 
their  objectives  are  achieved.  The  ques- 


tion  is   more   nearly    one   of   our   sov- 
ereignty than  of  theirs. 

What  if  we  did  reach  agreement  with 
the  North  Vietnamese  on  terms  that  the 
Saigon  government  refused  to  accept? 
Would  we  continue  the  war?  Or  would  we 
tell  our  proteges  to  Uke  it  or  leave  it 
and,  if  they  chose  to  leave  it,  go  ahead 
and  make  our  own  peace? 

Would  we.  for  example,  falling  of  an 
agreement  between  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment and  the  Vietcong,  agree  with  North 
Vietnam  on  a  "mutual  withdrawal"  of 
troops  from  South  Vietnam — our  500,000 
and  their  75,000— leaving  the  South 
Vietnamese  factions  to  fight  it  out? 

We  would  not  have  to  Impose  any- 
thing on  the  South  Vietnamese.  They 
would  retain  their  "sovereign"  right  to 
continue  the  war  if  they  wished.  And 
we  would  retain  our  sovereign  right  to 
make  peace. 

And  what  are  our  real  aims?  Are  they 
realistic,  are  they  attainable?  If  at- 
tained, would  they  be  in  the  long-term 
best  interest  of  the  United  States?  More 
importantly,  are  they  right? 

A  basic  moral  question  to  which  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  particularly  the 
young  and  the  idealistic,  wish  an  an- 
swer is  whether  It  was  the  right  deci- 
sion, the  right  policy,  the  right  course 
of  action  for  the  most  powerful  nation 
on  earth  to  seek  to  work  its  political  will 
in  and  upon  a  small  and  backward  peo- 
ple by  the  use  of  massive  combat  force? 

What  is,  or  what  should  be,  our  real 
aim  in  the  Vietnam  war?  Is  our  ultimate 
goal  to  assist  the  Vietnamese  people  In 
the  unification  of  their  ancient  cul- 
ture? Should  this  be  our  goal?  Or,  was 
it,  is  it,  and  should  it  be  our  goal  to 
sever  this  small  country  into  two  na- 
tions, something  we  agreed  not  to  do 
in  the  Geneva  accords  in  1954,  and  to 
insist  upon  creating  in  South  Vietnam 
something  in  our  own  image  called  a 
Democratic  Republic  and  governed  by 
officials  subject  to  our  approval,  however 
indirect.  Would  such  a  conclusion  he 
•victory,"  or  Is  this  the  kind  of  "nego- 
tiated settlement"  we  seek?  These  are 
some  of  the  questions  that  seem  per- 
tinent to  our  hopes  for  peace  in  Vietnam. 
They  are  pertinent,  too,  to  our  own  un- 
derstanding of  ourselves,  of  our  motives, 
perhaps  of  our  destiny  as  a  people.  These 
questions  are  not  being  answered  by  the 
presidential  candidates.  They  are  not 
even  being  asked. 

THE    LESSON    OF    CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

From  Czechoslovakia  as  from  Viet- 
nam there  is  something  to  be  learned, 
but  only  if  we  are  honest  with  ourselves 
about  events  and  our  relationship  to 
them.  Experience,  it  has  been  said,  Is  a 
good  teacher.  But  this  Is  true  only  if  we 
see  things  as  they  are  rather  than  as  we 
would  like  them  to  be.  Otherwise,  experi- 
ence can  be  an  unreliable  teacher.  An 
accurately  recounted  experience  can  be 
highly  Instructive;  a  misconstrued  ex- 
perience holds  nothing  for  the  future  but 
misdirection. 

Thus  far,  the  presidential  candidates 
have  had  little  to  say  about  Czecho- 
slovakia and  perhaps  that  is  just  as  well 
considering  our  country's  preoccupation 
with  Vietnam  and  domestic  violence  and 
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protest.  The  Secretary  of  State,  however, 
not  being  a  candidate,  has  found  ample 
occasion  to  discuss  Czechoslovakia  and. 
as  one  noncandidate  to  another.  I  am 
moved  to  engage  him  in  dialog. 

In  a  speech  in  New  Haven  on  Septem- 
ber 12  Mr.  Rusk  averred,  with  respect  to 
American  inaction  m  the  wake  of  the 
Soviet  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia : 

The  United  State*  has  not  entered  Into  any 
spheres-of-lnfluence  agreements  or  under- 
standings with  anyone  anywhere  In  the 
world 

Answering  a  question  that  no  one  has 
asked,  the  statement  manages  to  be  both 
true  and  misleading.  It  is  true,  so  far  as 
any  of  us  knows,  in  denying  that  any  se- 
cret agreement  conceding  Soviet  domi- 
nance in  Eastern  Europe  was  concluded 
at  Yalta  or  anywhere  else.  It  is.  I  believe, 
misleading  in  its  implication  that  no  such 
agreement  or  understanding  exists  It  is 
quite  obvious  that,  without  ever  having 
signed  an  agreement  or  issued  a  mani- 
festo, we  do  recognize  Eastern  Europe  as 
a  Sovief  sphere,  just  as  the  Russians  ac- 
knowledge Latin  America  to  be  our 
sphere  of  influence. 

Indeed.  Secretary  Rusk  himself  recog- 
nizes it.  In  his  New  Haven  speech,  after 
denying  that  the  United  States  was  a 
party  to  any  agreement  on  spheres  of  in- 
fluence, the  Secretary  went  on  to  iwlnt 
out  what  we  all  know: 

The  Soviet  Union  has  In  fact,  with  the  Red 
Army  established  and  maintained  by  force  In 
Eastern  Europe  a  sphere — not  ol  influence, 
but  of  dominance 

And  in  order  to  avoid  almost  certain 
nuclear  war  with  the  Soviet  Dnlon,  the 
Secretary  went  on: 

We  recognize  the  reality  of  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary position  and  the  existence  of  the  War- 
saw Pact. 

Perhaps  the  Secretao'  s  point  Is  that 
it  is  not  a  "sphere  of  influence"  but  a 
"sphere  of  dominance "  which  we  recog- 
nize. Perhaps  it  is  simply  that  he  prefers 
not  to  call  this  particular  thing  by  its 
right  name. 

But  why  not?  I  fully  agree  that 
spheres-of-iniluence  politics  is  moralb' 
indefensible  but  I  fail  to  see  any  redeem- 
ing virtue  in  denying  that  we  engage  In 
it  when  in  fact  we  do.  What  indeed  is 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  but  the  assertion 
of  US.  hegemony  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere? And  whom  do  we  deceive  when 
we  deny  such  things?  The  answer  pat- 
ently, is  ourselves,  and  no  one  else. 

The  denial  to  ourselves  of  unpleasant 
knowledge  can  be  comforting  but  its  cost 
is  high.  It  is  comfort  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  insight,  the  sense  of  virtue  pur- 
chased at  the  cost  of  opportimity — the 
opportunity  to  profit  from  an  experience 
by  understanding  it.  to  gain  wisdom  for 
the  future  from  calling  present  realities 
by  their  right  names. 

Acknowledging  that  we  do  indeed  play 
spheres-of-lnfluence  politics,  that  we  rec- 
ognize Eastern  Europe  as  a  Soviet  sphere 
while  vigorously  defending  our  own  areas 
of  predominance,  what  Is  there  to  be 
learned  from  the  tragedy  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  from  our  own  Inability  to 
help  that  brave  and  resourceful  people? 

For  one  thing  the  Russian  experience 


in  Czechoslovakia  suggests  some  guide- 
lines for  realistic  and  civilized  behavior 
in  our  own  spheres  of  influence,  notably 
Latin  America.  At  a  time  when  Vietnam 
has  given  the  United  States  an  almost 
unchallenged  worldwide  reputation  for 
the  overbearing  use  of  force,  the  Rus- 
sians, after  a  long  period  of  what  some 
have  described  as  "good  behavior,"  are 
against  giving  us  a  run  for  it,  and  they 
are  paying  a  high  price  for  their  bru- 
tality. To  their  apparent  astonishment, 
the  Russians  found  no  quislings  avail- 
able to  put  a  respectable  face  on  their 
aggression,  and  also  found  that  even 
Communist  parties — such  as  those  in 
Yugoslavia.  Rumania.  France,  and 
Italy — condemned  the  Invasion,  openly 
admired  the  Czechslovaklans  for  their 
bravery  and  patriotism,  and  almost  as 
openly  despised  the  Russians  for  their 
hamhanded  brutality. 

What  has  that  to  do  with  us?  Lest  we 
react  with  too  much  righteous  indig- 
nation at  the  thought  that  we  might  do 
anything  comparable  to  the  Russian  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia,  it  might  adjust 
our  perspective  to  recall  the  manner  in 
which  the  .Arbenz  Government  of  Guate- 
mala was  overturned — the  alxjrtive  Bay 
of  Pigs  episode  in  1961— and  the  inter- 
vention with  our  troops  on  the  side  of  a 
military  Junta  against  a  constitutional 
government  seeking  to  restore  itself  Ih 
the  Etomlnlcan  Republic  in  1965. 

It  is  a  fair  bet  that  there  will  be  more 
revolutions  in  Latin  America  In  years  to 
come  and  the  United  States  would  do  well 
to  consider  what  its  response  will  be.  We 
can  send  the  marines  as  in  the  old  days  or 
we  can  profit  from  the  Russian  experi- 
ence by  recognizing  that  the  nationalism 
of  small  countries  has  become  a  force  to 
be  reckoned  with,  more  formidable  In  its 
ability  to  command  popular  allegiances 
than  either  the  world  ideologies  or  the 
enormous  prestige  and  physical  strength 
of  the  great  powers.  We  can  recognize, 
as  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
pointed  out  in  his  recent  report  on 
Czechoslovakia: 

In  this  age  of  nationalism  .  .  only  sup- 
pression will  keep  a  semblance  of  order,  and 
In  this  day  and  age.  the  suppression  of  wide- 
spread discontent,  particularly  by  an  out- 
side power,  carries  a  very  high  price.  It  Is 
paid  not  only  in  the  Immense  ccst  of  massive 
military  operations,  but  more  Important,  it 
Is  paid  in  the  adverse  Impact  which  this  use 
of  force  exerts  on  the  whole  range  of  a  na- 
tion's relations     .  " 

There  are  important  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Czechoslovak  tragedy 
about  Russia  and  its  relations  with 
Eastern  Europe  put,  conceding  as  we  do 
that  Eastern  Europe  is  a  de  facto  Soviet 
sphere  of  influence  there  Is  not  much  we 
can  do  with  those  inferences.  We  can. 
and  should,  put  off  any  removal  of  Amer- 
ican troops  from  E^irope  for  the  time 
being.  We  can  and  should  avoid  giving 
promises  of  support  to  people  whom  we 
cannot  support— as  President  Johnson 
has  wisely  refrained  from  doing.  We  can 
remove  impediments  to  trade  and  travel 
between  ourselves  and  Eastern  European 
coimtrles.  But  those  are  about  all  the 
things  we  can  do,  and  they  are  not  much. 

The  really  useful  lessons  for  us  arising 
out  of  Czechoslovakia  apply  to  our  treat- 


ment of  the  small  nations  who  live  in  our 
shadow,  and  those  are  lessons  which  can 
only  be  learned  if  we  are  honest  about  the 
distasteful  similarities  as  well  as  the 
differences  between  ourselves  and  the 
Russians  in  the  treatment  of  our  respec- 
tive spheres  of  influence. 

There  is  another,  more  fundamental 
question  raised  by  the  Soviet  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia,  and  that  is  whether  we 
are  all  doomed  forever  to  play  the  brutal 
game  of  power  politics  and  great-power 
spheres  of  influence.  Is  it  permanent 
and  inevitable,  a  law  of  history  as  It  were, 
that  great  powers  will  claim  the  right  to 
impose  'friendly"  regimes  on  their 
weaker  neighbors?  This  may  be  neces- 
sary. I  concede,  in  a  nuclear  age.  But,  if 
so.  is  it  true  of  the  United  States  alone? 

But  perhapjs  there  is  a  better  way  to 
organize  international  relations.  I  hope 
so.  Perhaps  there  is  still  merit  and  hope 
in  the  different  concepts  of  security 
which  underlay  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  seeking,  as  Woodrow  Wil- 
son put  it.  "not  a  balance  of  power,  but  a 
oonmiunity  of  power,  not  organized  rival- 
ries, but  an  organized  common  peace." 

Of  such  matters  the  presidential  can- 
didates of  1968  have  had  little  to  say. 
And  perhaps,  in  the  current  world 
atmosphere,  there  is  little  that  profitably 
can  be  said  about  building  an  interna- 
tional security  community.  There  is, 
however,  something  to  be  said,  and  a 
great  deal  to  be  done,  toward  limiting  na- 
tional rivalries  through  the  more  limited 
but  nonetheless  fateful  medium  of  arms 
control. 

LIMrrlNC     THS     AKMS    RACK 

Of  all  the  inferences  drawn  from  the 
Russian  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  none 
is  more  misconceived  and  potentially  de- 
structive than  the  contention  that  we 
ought  to  delay  ratification  of  the  nu- 
clear nonprollferation  treaty,  as  if  such 
inaction  would  constitute  a  suitable  re- 
buke to  the  Soviet  Union.  Suitable  In- 
deed. One  might  as  well  reproach  an  in- 
cendiar>'  by  dismantling  the  fire  depart- 
ment. Nonetheless.  Mr.  Nixon,  who  ought 
to  know  better,  declared  in  a  speech  in 
Seattle  on  September  24  that — 

At  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union  has  Its 
troops  In  Czechoslovakia,  when  It  has 
crushed  out  the  little  flicker  of  freedom  that 
was  there,  the  United  States  should  not  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and"  put  the  seal  of  approval  on  what  they 
have  done. 

The  truth  is.  I  strongly  suspect,  that 
no  responsible  person  in  public  life  really 
regards  ratification  of  the  nonprollfera- 
tion treaty  as  somehow  inappropriate  in 
the  wake  of  the  Czechoslovakian  inva- 
sion, for  the  excellent  reason  that  the 
two  have  hardly  anything  to  do  with  each 
other.  Our  Interest  In  preventing  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  Is  surely  no 
less. 

The  treaty,  after  all.  is  not  a  gift  to  the 
Russians  but  a  very  significant  act  of 
self-restraint  on  the  part  of  the  non- 
nuclear  signatories,  who  would  bind 
themselves  not  to  acquire  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  a  lesser  restraint  on  the  nuclear 
powers.  Including  the  Soviet  Union,  who 
would  be  restrained  from  handing  out 
nuclear  weapons  to  their  small-power 
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proteges.  As  to  the  United  States,  the 
treaty  would  prohibit  nothing  that  we 
have  not  already  prohibited  to  ourselves 
by  our  own  laws,  the  transfer,  that  is,  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  other  States. 

In  an  earlier  statement  than  the  one 
quoted,  Mr.  Nixon  with  perhaps  inad- 
vertent candor  put  his  linger  on  the  real 
connection  Isetween  the  nonprollfera- 
tion treaty  and  Czechoslovakia  by  as- 
serting that  ratification  now  "would 
leave  the  impression  that  we  approve  the 
action  of  the  Soviets"  in  Czechoslovakia. 
The  point,  pardon  me.  seems  to  be  that 
ratification  would  create  the  "impres- 
.•iion"'  of  American  approval  of  the  Soviet 
action  in  Czechoslovakia  even  though 
that  impression  would  not  In  fact  be 
warranted. 

Is  tliere  nothing  that  political  leaders 
can  do  or  should  do  to  allay  popular  ap- 
prehensions about  the  nonprollferation 
treaty — except  to  both  abet  and  exploit 
them? 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  American 
people  understand  very  well  the  critical 
importance  of  this  treaty  and  are  intel- 
ligent enough  to  perceive  the  irrelevance 
of  Russian  aggression  in  Czechoslovakia 
to  the  need  for  limiting  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Surely,  in  any  case,  it 
is  a  p>olitical  leader's  duty  to  tr>-  to  edu- 
cate public  sentiment  when  he  believes 
it  to  be  laggard  or  amiss. 

Ratification  of  this  treaty  should  not 
be  delayed  on  accoimt  of  the  election. 
Delay  may  be  fatal  to  this  treaty,  which 
lias  to  do  with  nothing  less  than  the 
prospect  for  human  survival. 

In  his  campaign  speeches  Mr.  Nixon 
has  been  quoting  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
characterization  of  the  Presidency  as 
preeminently  ""a  place  of  moral  leader- 
ship." What,  then,  is  a  presidential  cam- 
paign if  not  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate the  capacity  for  moral  leadership? 
And  in  the  year  1968  what  issue  provides 
a  better  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that 
rapacity  than  the  nuclear  nonprollfera- 
tion treaty? 

No  less  important  than  restricting 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  is  the 
cessation  or  slowing  down  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  Only  a  few  di-sagree  with  this 
objective:  it  is  the  steps  which  might 
lead  to  it  that  arouse  controversy,  so 
much  so  that  the  objective  has  gone 
ffuite  by  the  board.  The  arms  race  goes 
on.  with  no  end  in  sight  short  of  that 
terrible  catastrophe  which,  if  it  comes, 
will  put  an  end  not  only  to  nuclear 
weapons  but  to  their  owners  as  well. 

Many  times  In  the  past  we  have 
reached  armaments  thresholds  at  which 
we  and  the  Russians  to  our  great  mutual 
advantage  might  have  put  a  halt  to 
new  armaments  and  their  burgeoning 
costs.  On  every  such  occasion  mutual 
mistrust  has  caused  the  two  great  powers 
to  plunge  onward.  Now  once  again,  we 
have  reached  a  threshold  at  which  there 
is  a  fairly  stable  balance  of  mutual  de- 
terrents between  the  two  superpowers. 
Arms  control  measures  are  as  feasible  as 
they  have  ever  been  and  more  feasible 
than  they  are  likely  to  be  again  for  a 
very  long  time  unless  we  call  a  halt  now. 

The  immediate  issue  is  the  Sentinel, 
the  so-called  thin  antiballistic  missile 


with  which  the  administration,  most  un- 
wisely, is  pushing  ahead.  The  explana- 
tion, £is  offered  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Clifford,  is  that  "when  and  if  we  nego- 
tiate, safety  and  success  demand  that  we 
negotiate  from  strength." 

I  do  not  think  that  either  "safety"  or 
"success"  is  likely  to  eventuate  from  de- 
ploying the  Sentinel  system.  The  trouble 
of  course  is  that  the  Russians,  who  say 
they  are  ready  to  negotiate  now  on  meas- 
ures to  restrict  the  development  of  costly 
antiballistic  missile  systems,  may  change 
their  minds  if  we  plunge  beyond  the  pres- 
ent threshold,  because  they  too,  oddly 
enough,  may  think  it  desirable  to  "nego- 
tiate from  strength. ' 

The  plain  fact  isjthat,  whatever  pros- 
pect there  is  for  safety  and  success 
through  arms  control,  depends  upon  the 
maintenance  of  a  rough  balance  be- 
tween the  two  great  powers.  Only  on  the 
basis  of  such  a  balance  can  we  hope  to 
progress  with  the  same  kind  of  patient, 
careful  negotiations  which  resulted  In 
the  test  ban  treaty  of  1963  and  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty  of  this  year. 

"Negotiating  from  strength"  is  and 
always  has  been  a  formula  for  failure. 
When  one  party  "negotiates  from 
strength."  the  other,  perforce,  negotiates 
from  weakness,  and  that  is  something 
which  no  nation  will  do  if  it  can  possibly 
avoid  it.  And  the  Russians  can  avoid  it — 
at  least  in  the  same  costly  and  short- 
sighted way  that  we  can.  If  we  deploy 
a  "thin"  anti-ballistic-missile  system, 
they  almost  certainly  will  deploy 
one  too,  perhaps  just  a  bit  "thicker" 
than  ours  so  as  to  be  able  to  negotiate 
from  strength;  whereupon  we,  wishing 
to  regain  the  advantage,  will  thicken 
our  system  up  just  a  bit  more.  And  so 
it  will  go  until  we  reach  a  new  threshold 
of  equilibrium,  where,  if  we  are  very 
lucky  and  things  in  the  meantime  have 
not  gotten  out  of  hand,  we  will  again 
have  the  opportunity  to  negotiate — not, 
however,  from  a  "position  of  strength" 
but  from  a  position  of  mental  and  fi- 
nancial bankruptcy. 

Not  only  does  the  Sentinel  threaten  the 
further  progress  of  arms  control;  it 
threatens  the  nonprollferation  treaty  it- 
self. Article  6  of  that  treaty  pledges  the 
signatories  to  proceed  in  good  faith  with 
measures  of  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment. That  article  was  included  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  as 
an  inducement  for  the  nonnuclear  pow- 
ers to  agree  to  the  self-denial  of  nuclear 
weapons.  If,  in  addition  to  stalling  on 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  the  United 
States  now  also  stalls  on  the  pledge  con- 
tained In  article  6.  it  is  possible  that  such 
nations  as  West  Grermany,  Japan,  India 
and  Israel  may  decide  that  they  cannot 
risk  the  self-denial  of  the  nonprollfera- 
tion treaty  but  must  create  for  them- 
selves instead  a  nuclear  "position  of 
strength." 

The  major  problems  posed  by  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty  and  by  proposals  for 
restricting  the  development  of  new 
weapons  systems  are  political  rather  than 
substantive.  F^om  the  viewpoint  of  logic 
and  self-interest  the  need  seems  hardly 
contestable,  and  I  suspect  that  It  Is  just 
as  apparent  to  Soviet  policymakers  as  it 


is  to  our  own.  But  there  are  formidable 
pohtical  dlfiQculties,  springing  from  the 
profound  mutual  mistrust  which  impels 
both  powers  to  seek  that  elusive  'position 
of  strength,"  and  from  the  domestic  com- 
plications which  popular  mistrust  creates 
for  American  political  leaders,  who,  un- 
like their  Soviet  counterparts,  require 
strong  popular  backing  in  order  to  act. 

The  domestic  question  is  one  of  per- 
suasion and  education  and,  in  a  more 
fundamental  sense,  of  the  democratic 
politician"s  concept  of  his  own  responsi- 
bilities. It  applies,  obviously,  not  only  to 
Presidents  and  presidential  candidates 
but  to  every  Member  and  candidate  for 
Congress.  We  can,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, join  Mr.  Nixon  in  opposition  to 
early  ratification  of  the  nonprollferation 
treaty,  because,  as  he  puts  it,  ratification 
now  "would  leave  the  impression"  of  our 
approval  of  Soviet  action  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Or  we  can  remind  our  constitu- 
ents and  ourselves  in  the  process  that, 
as  Edmund  Burke  put  it,  "'Your  repre- 
sentative owes  you.  not  his  industry  only, 
but  his  judgment;  and  he  betrays  in- 
stead of  serving  you  if  he  sacrifices  it 
to  your  opinion. " 

In  politics,  as  in  personal  relation- 
ships, our  best  friends  are  not  those  who 
tell  us  only  what  we  want  to  hear  but 
those  who  dare  to  tell  us  what  we  may 
not  want  to  hear  at  all  but  very  much 
need  to  hear. 

A  lack,  indeed  a  fear,  of  candor  not 
only  adversely  affects  our  efforts  to  end 
the  agony  of  Vietnam  but  also  hinders 
our  attempt  to  draw  appropriate  con- 
clusions from  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia,  and  to  impose  rational 
limits  on  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  our  foreign 
policy  has  Ijeen  been  gravely  weakened 
by  an  extravagant  and  unhealthy  pre- 
occupation with  the  way  things  look  and 
sound  as  distinguished  from  the  way 
they  are. 

Image  making  is  one  of  the  inherent 
hazards  of  a  political  system  in  which 
the  ability  of  public  men  to  govern  de- 
pends upon  their  ability  to  inspire  public 
confidence.  But  when  inspiration  gives 
way  to  manipulation,  when  ideas  give 
way  to  gimmicks  and  judgment  to  mental 
agility,  then  the  very  integrity  of  the 
democratic  process  is  called  into  question. 
In  the  end,  the  image  making  becomes 
a  joke  on  the  image  makers,  because  most 
people,  it  turns  out.  are  not  really  satis- 
fied with  hearing  what  they  think  they 
want  to  hear.  Beyond  personal  hopes  and 
prejudices  people  hunger  for  ideas — ideas 
about  life  and  its  meaning,  ideas  about 
man  and  society,  ideas  that  ring  true 
because  they  are  spoken  in  truth,  not  for 
their  sound  but  for  their  meaning. 

The  Nation  hungers  for  authenticity. 
Neither  Vietnam  nor  the  bomb  nor  the 
student  rebellion  nor  the  black  revolu- 
tion is  what  is  ultimately  wrong  with 
this  country.  More  menacing  and  more 
perplexing  than  any  of  these  Issues  Is  our 
seeming  Inability,  so  manifest  in  this 
election  campaign,  to  discuss  them  with 
courage  and  candor.  The  performance  of 
the  candidates  thus  far  has  created  a 
massive  American  unhappiness  with 
their  choices  for  President  In  1968.  Each 
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candidate,  however,  l5  capable  of  better. 
And  there  Is  yet  time. 


POREION  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS,  1969 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  1583,  H.R.  19908,  making  ap- 
propriations for  foreign  assistance  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  do  this  so  that  the  bill  will  become  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislattve  Clerk.  A 
bill  (HJi.  19908)  making  appropriations 
for  Foreign  Assistance  smd  Related 
Agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  amend- 
ments. 

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  10  ajn.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tat  5 
o'clock  and  53  minutes  pm.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  October 
4,  1968,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  3.  1968: 

In  thjs  Navt 

The  following- named  (Naval  Reserve  Offl- 
cers  Training  Corpe  candidates)  to  be  perma- 
nent enAlgna  in  the  line  or  staff  corpa  of  the 
Navy  subject  to  the  qualiflcatlons  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Daniel  R.  Aldrldge 

Charlee  8.  Rivers 

•Kenneth  A.  Schweers 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cer) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  com- 
mander and  a  temporary  commander  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualincatlons  therefor  aa  provided   by  law: 

Walter  E.  Parln 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and  tem- 
porary lieutenant  commanders  In  the  Med- 
ical Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Lowell  J.  Brown  Raymond  Iglecla- 

Azel  P.  Campbell  Fernandez 

Thomas  M.  Scbenk 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Jxinlor 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Jay  H.  Apf elbaum  Charles  O.  Brlseno 

Ralph  E.  Bailey  Oeorge  3.  Buckner,  Jr. 

Edward  L  Blackman     Barry  B  Campbell 


Stanley  A.  Bloustlne 
Harry  R.  Boffman.  Jr 
Lawrence  P  Bogle  III 
Edward  M.  Braun 
Jack  W  Brlndley 


Robert  D.  Capell 
William  A.  Carr 
Conwell  B.  Carter 
Joe  E.  Coker 
Leslie  L  Coley 


Diane  L.  Colgan 
WllUam  P.  Cook,  Jr. 
William  E.  Cooley,  Jr. 
Peter  D.  Olbbons 
John  R.  Olllette 
Samuel  P.  Olngrlch 
Bert  R.  Goldburg 
Robert  P.  Oranatlr 
Hamilton  R.  Hayes 
WllUam  A.  Hays,  Jr. 
Donald  A.  Hazlett 
WllUam  J  Hoeklns 
William  M.  Houk 
Noel  a.  Howard 
Paul  E.  Johnson 
Curtis  A.  Juhala 
Roger  A.  Kleve 
Robert  J.  Knuff 
Harold  M.  Koenlg 
Daniel  M.  Koenlgs- 

berg 
Frederick  D.  Lelst 
Robert  A.  Love  III 
WllUam  M.  Lyman 
Thomas  P.  Lynch 
Oary  3.  Lytle 
James  L.  Manlon 
Robert  D.  McArtor 


Donald  M.  McMillan 
Michael  R.  McMillan 
Fred  R  T.  Nelson 
Robert  NlccoUnl 
Thomas  C.  Nicholson 
Kenneth  R.  Noel 
Gary  L.  Pease 
Bruce  D.  Rasmiissen 
Oeorge  R.  Richardson. 

Jr. 
NathaiUel  R.  Robertsor 
Myer  H.  Rosenthal 
Gary  H.  Safley 
Prank  O.  Satko 
Roger  D.  Shetterly 
Jerrold  R.  Smith 
John  J.  Smith  III 
David  M.  Snyder 
Bryan  D.  Spader 
James  M.  Stearns 
PaulG  StelnkuUer 
Richard  B.  Stlce 
Arthur  K.  Strasburger 
Wayne  Stubblefleld 
Herbert  C.  Thomas,  Jr. 
Franklin  R.  Ward 
Clyde  M.  Weaver 
Matthew  White 


Hugh  B.  McCormlck 

Alexander  L.  Kesselman  (Naval  Reserv* 
officer)  to  be  a  lieutenant  conunander  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  for  temporary 
service,  subject  to  the  qualiflcatlons  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 

Roger  A.  Webster  (civilian  college  grad- 
uate) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  In  the 
DenUl  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

The  following-named  (civilian  college  grad- 
uates) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualiflcatlons  therefore  as  provided  by  law: 

Verlln  W.  Balslger,  Jr. 

Charlea  D.  QUIespte 

The  following- named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  In  the 
DenUl  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualiflcatlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Lewis  E.  Oant  Michael  P.  O'Halloran 

David  J.  Howe 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
James  M.  Bleeke  Michael  L.  Mllford 

Norman  L.  Davis  Robert  C.  Moe 

Richard  A.  Hawse  J"  Prank  Plnkner 

James  P.  Foley  (Naval  Reserve  officer)  to 
be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a  temporary 
lieutenant  conunander  In  the  Dental  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Lloyd  R.  Martin  (Naval  Reserve  officer) 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a  tem- 
porary lieutenant  commander  In  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  temporary  chief 
warrant  officers  W-2  to  be  designated  In  a 
temporary  status  as  permanent  chief  war- 
rant officers,  W-2,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Llnwood  A.  Daggett      Jack  B.  Nunley 


Bernard  C.  Prank 
John  W.  Banks 
Maurice  W.  Battey 
Lawrence  M. 

Cunningham 
James  N.  Oreer 
Richard  E.  Johnston 
Robert  O.  Lewis 
William  P.  Llnsley 
John  E.  Madden 
Carl  E.  McOee 
Jerry  W.  McNutt 
Kenneth  R.  MUler 
Louis  E.  Mingo 


Floyd  W.  Oneal 
Robert  H.  Richmond 
Clarence  L.  Smith 
Royal  T.  Hogg,  Jr. 
Andrew  A.  Kannegleser 
Donald  R.  Keith 
Charles  R.  Luther 
Ronald  L.  Miller 
Sidney  T.  Spencer 
Chester  H.  Bailey 
Peter  P.  Pawcett 
Joseph  B.  Haaf 
James  E.  Harper 
Prank  J.  Mehrtens 


Michael  J.  Oelsomlno 
Albert  M.  Bliss 
Carl  E.  Hudson 
Eugene  P.  Ooode 
Robert  S.  Northrop 
Burl  R.  Pegden 
Thomas  C.  Rearer 
William  H.  Sklpworth 
Floyd  H.  Smith 
Stanley  L.  Stosel 
Lloyd  D.  Tlnnon 
Robert  J.  Adams 
Oeorge  R.  Board 
Robert  W.  Booth 
Robert  S  Carlson 
James  F.  Devrles 
Oerald  D.  Ensmlnger 
Richard  C  Jorgenson 
Michael  B.  Lowe 
wmiam  E.  Mundy 
Robert  L.  Ohm 
Allen  V.  Polhemus 
Bobby  W  Proffltt 
Coy  D.  Ritchie.  Jr. 
Edward  L  WeUh 
Robert  P.  Beabout 
Richard  J.  Dlx 
Oeorge  L.  Hodges,  Jr. 
William  O.  Horton 
Theodore  J.  Mara 
Robert  D.  Middle- 
brooks 
James  E  Morgan 
David  L.  Hubert 
Joseph  E.  McCarthy 
Lawrence  N  Wlltzlus, 

Jr. 
Donald  N.  Dexter 
Lesley  Oardner 
Everett  D.  Pinkerton 
Robert  A.  HarvlUe 
Howard  E.  Martin  in 
John  J.  Parker 
Ronald  E. 

Englebretson 
David  Oreenberger 
Robert  H.  Hagenbruch 
Kenneth  E  McCowan 
James  C.  Owens.  Jr. 
Tannls  R  Watson 
David  O.  Bablngton 
Clyde  E.  Baker 
Angelo  Chavez 
Edward  L.  Davis 
Clinton  H.  Duke.  Jr. 
Sheldon  J.  Goodman 
Raymond  J. 

Grlnnell.  Jr. 
Hugh  F.  Holden 
Herbert  J.  Kressel 
James  M.  McOee 
Richard  G  Mlnter 
Herbert  F.  Velsor 
Eugene  A.  Wells 
Roger  D.  J.  Bratsch 
Ruben  Escajeda 
Dan  D.  Finch 
Nathan  B.  Flanagan 
Charles  E.  Garrett 
Lindsay  M  Olllesple 
Robert  D.  Henderson 
James  J.  Jolnes 
Jack  C.  Lenz 
John  B.  Llplnskl 
JImmIe  A.  Mora 
Phillip  a.  Morris 
William  J.  Mueller 
Oeorge  C.  Rogers,  Jr. 
Harold  C.  Shumpert 
Joseph  E.  Sullivan 
William  L.  Warren 


Owen  E.  Moore 
Richard  L.  Owens 
Joel  Porter 
Vincent  E  Blank 
Robert  G.  Davis 
Jackie  L.  Dennis 
Dale  T.  Hall 
Donald  B.  Pascoe 
Richard  O.  Powers 
Francis  L.  Scales 
James  C.  Smitheman 
Robert  T.  WlUon 
Eugene  L.  Allbert 
Michael  A.  Chemegle 
Robert  E.  Duchesneau 
Jerry  A.  Hamilton 
Michael  W.  Jantz 
Charles  M.  Llndsey 
Deward  W.  Polk 
Richard  M.  Shook 
William  T.  Tabb.  Jr 
Hayden  R  Wisdom 
Jeimes  L.  Adams 
Robert  C  Bailey 
A.  Thomas  Baity 
Robert  F.  Boorom 
Richard  H.  Hogan.  Jr 
Richard  L.  Jones 
Jean  R  Lafleur 
Richard  W.  Lawton 
WllUam  E.  Maupln.  Jr. 
John  J.  McCarthy.  Jr. 
Timothy  R.  McMaster 
Prank  T  Meuchel 
Paul  O.  Neal 
Keith  O.  Nyman 
WllUam  R.  Overman 
Fred  L.  Rouse 
Burton  H.  Slckler 
Leonard  R.  Tourigny 
Lyman  E.  Parkhurst 
Andrew  O.  Szlaga 
Burroughs  A.  Waltrlp. 

Jr. 
Roy  W.  Black 
Richard  D.  Bland 
Jack  Bramblett 
Kenneth  C.  Bryden 
William  P.  Cartwright 
Ronald  J.  Cornett 
Larry  K.  Hardin 
WllUam  C.  Keaton 
Peter  Krawchuk 
Francis  J.  Larock.  Jr. 
Richard  W.  Lowe 
Jesse  J.  Maiden 
Charles  L.  Malmborg 
Harry  A.  Marenbach 
Larry  K.  T.  Mathis 
Robert  D.  MlUer 
Walter  E.  MUler 
Robert  D.  MulUgan 
Eugenlo  N.  Nepomu- 

ceno 
.\lfred  W.  O-Brlan 
Harold  Owen 
Earl  E.  Perkins,  Jr 
Bobby  R.  Rabren 
James  A.  Roberts 
Paul  D.  Ruflin.  Jr. 
Edward  M.  Riley.  Jr. 
Neal  O.  Roos 
Joseph  C  Shields 
WllUam  H.  Speed.  Jr. 
Douglas  Sprey 
Jack  J.  Stewart 
Frederick  C.  Stone 
Donald  P.  Tellman 
Richard  E  WeUand 
Donald  M  Wray 
James  W.  Barber 
James  R.  Edmond 

WUliam  L.  Dentler  (U.S.  Navy  retired),  to 
be  reappointed  from  the  temporary  dlsablUty 
retired  list  as  lieutenant  commander.  Medi- 
cal Service  Corps,  USN,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve 
officers)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Jun- 
ior grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 


Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Edward  S.  Amis 
John  R.  Anderson 
James  A.  Anthciy, 

Jr. 
Allan  C.  Blsbee 
Robert  E.  Bondurant 
James  D.  Bowie 
WUllam  M.  Burrows, 

Jr. 
Bruce  L.  Daniels 
James  G.  Fleming 
Thomas  W.  Glynn 
John  H.  Hodgers 
Douglas  L.  Horton 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named   officers   of   the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  captain  In  the  line,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Abbott,  John  Claytor,  Richard  A. 

Abromltls,  WUliam,  Jr.  Cobb,  Warrington  C. 


Darel  J.  Hulslng 
Hugh  B.  Hunt 
Robert  N.  Jones 
Thomas  Lohner 
Jack  F.  Mason 
Norman  D.  Pryor 
John  A.  Routenberg 
Scott  L.  Slbert 
Robert  H.  Smart 
Richard  D.  Tenney 
Thomas  G.  TuxlU 
John  J.  Walsh.  Jr. 
Theodore  G.  Williams 


Adams.  Richard  C. 
Adkins.  Joe  D. 
Alderman.  Edward  L. 
Aldrlch.  Robert  O. 
Alt,  Walter  L. 
Alvls,  John  H. 
Anderson.  Richard  W. 
Anderson,  Robert  J. 
Armstrong,  Frank 

D..  Jr. 
Armstrong,  Colin  L. 
Arnold,  Henry  D. 
Asbford,  Robert  L. 
Atkins.  'A"  "J" 

Martin 
Bailey,  George  G. 
Bajus.  John  C. 
Balcb.  Allen  H. 
Barr.  Max  D. 
Barrow,  John  C. 
Barton,  George  E. 
Bates.  Richard  W. 
Baumann.  Hugh  B. 
Beaman.  Percy  S. 
Becker.  Jerry  T. 
Beckwlth,  Reynolds 
Bellinger.  Richard  M. 
Bezore,  Eugene 
Bilderback,  Oral  J. 
Bird.  Comer  H.Jr 
BirdweU,  Carl,  Jr. 
Boger.  Clarence  E. 
Boh.  Roger  M..  Jr. 
Bolan.  Charles  D. 
Bowers.  WllUam  W. 
Boyd.  Richard  C. 
Brady.  Robert  L.,  Jr. 
Brown.  Edward  J. 
Brownell,  Stuart  M. 
Brown.  Woolson  S. 
Brozena,  John  M. 
Brunson.  James  S. 
Buechler.  Robert  G. 
Burke.  James  A. 
Burrows.  Kenneth  A. 
Bush,  PhlUp  R. 
Butler.  James  D. 
Butler.  Dempsey,  Jr. 
Campbell.  Ivan  R. 
CardlUo,  Robert  J. 
Carruth.  David  C. 
Carter,  John  T.,  Jr. 
Carter,  Charles  C. 
Cartwright,  BilUe  J. 
Carver,  Edward  S. 
Case,  Richard  E. 
Castle,  Ernest  C. 
Castrucclo,  Nicholas 

A. 
Chalbeck,  John  A 
Chambers,  Horace  B., 

Jr. 
Cheek,  Glen  R. 
Chessman,  Samuel  R. 
Chew.  Robert  S..  Jr. 
ChulUl.  Ernest  J. 
Clark,  Glenwood,  Jr. 


Cockrell,  Jack  R. 
CoUlns,  Robert  M. 
Conolly,  Robert  C,  II 
Cook.  Murray  C. 
Cornell.  Kenneth  E. 
Crabtree,  Alan  B. 
Crumpton,  John  R., 

Jr. 
Cuddy,  Thomas  W. 
CuUen,  James  H. 
CuUlson,  Chester  D. 
Daniel,  WllUam  A. 
Davidson,  John  D. 
Davis,  John  M. 
Davis.  Oeorge  H. 
Day.  Edward  R..  Jr. 
Degler.  Forrest  R..  Jr. 
Dejamette.  Hugh  M. 
Denham.  John  O. 
Denny.  Lewis  E. 
Derrick.  Arthur  C. 
Dietrich,  Edward  O. 
Dixon,  John  C,  Jr. 
Donlon,  John  M. 
Donnelly,  WUUam  N. 
Dotson.  WllUam  C. 
Dralm.  John  E. 
Draz.  David  I. 
Duncan.  Robert  D. 
Eareckson.  Frederick 

L.,  Jr. 
Earley,  Walter  M.,  Jr. 
Edmundson,  James  E. 
Egan,  Henry  W. 
Eldson.  George  V. 
Ellis.  Edmund  H. 
Emerson.  David  F. 
Engel.  Paul  H. 
Enney.  Kenneth  E. 
Ennls.  Robert 
Elstelmann.  Hermann 

J. 
Ettlnger.  Harry  E.,  Jr. 
Eustace.  Robert  J. 
Evans.  Delmar  H..  Jr. 
Everngam.  John  L.,  Jr. 
Faulkner,  Doc  O.,  Jr 
Featherston,  Frank  H. 
Ferguson,  Robert  E. 
Flnke,  Eugene  I. 
Fitzgerald,  Jean 
Flelner,  Fred  J. 
Foster.  Wynn  F. 
Foster.  James  R. 
Fowke.  Benjamin  B. 
Pranke.  Fred  A.  W..  Jr. 
Frltzke.  Herman  E..  Jr. 
Gallagher,  John  J. 
Gardner.  James  S. 
Geary.  Mervyn  O. 
Ghormley.  Ralph  M. 
OUdow.  William  E. 
OUmore.  Frank  C. 
Oracey.  Jack  L. 
Orady.  Morris  R. 
Graham.  Warren  C  .  Jr 
Orause.  Jerome  E. 


Grayson,  Roy  R. 
Griffith,  Harold  P. 
Qutbe,  Douglas  B. 
Guthrie,  WlUlam  8. 
Haecherl,  Frank  S. 
Hahn,  Thomas  P. 
Hall,  Donald  P. 
Hamlin,  David  R. 


McDonald,  Robert  P. 
McFarland,  Ralph  I. 
McParland,  Milton  C. 
McGlnnls.  Thomas  P. 
Mead,  Merle  P. 
Meanlx,  William 

H.,  Jr. 
Miles,  Lee  C. 


Harding,  Norton  D.,  Jr.  MlUer.  David  B. 


Harlow,  Robert  J. 
Harris,  Wade  H. 
Hayes,  James  W.,  Jr. 
Hays.  Ronald  J. 
HIU,  Edward  C. 
Hlmellck,  Ronald  V. 
Hodge.  Alan  G. 
Holdren.  Leland  A. 
Holmes.  Robert  E. 
Hopkins.  Thomas  M. 
Horn.  Kenneth  A. 
Howell.  Raymond  S.. 

Jr. 
Hughes,  David  L. 
Ince.  Eugene  3.,  Jr. 
Janlec.  Roy  T. 
Jenkins.  Harry  T.,  Jr. 
Jenks,  Shepherd  M. 
Jenks.  Albert  L..  Jr. 
Jensen.  John  L..  Jr. 
Jewett.  Frederick  P., 

II 
Jones.  Gerald  R. 
Jussel.  Alfred  R. 
Kanak,  Robert  A. 
Kanakanul,  WllUam 

A..  Jr. 
KeUer,  Jack  E. 
Keller.  Robert  G. 
Kennedy.  Robert  W. 
Key,  Harry  N.,  Jr. 
Kldd.  John  W. 
Kllcllne,  Thomas  J. 
King.  John  W.,  Jr. 
King.  Robert  R.,  Jr. 
KlrkUghter.  James  P., 

Jr. 
Klapka,  Edward  J. 
Klemm,  Vernon  P. 
Klinefelter,  John  W. 
Knock.  PrankUn  C. 
Kolda.  Prank  C. 
Koval.  Francis  P. 
Kremldas.  WllUam  S. 
Krimmel.  John  E. 
Krueger,  Otto  E. 
Lamoreaux,  Lewis  S. 
Larson.  Norman  O. 
Law.  Jason  P. 
Lebert.  WlUlam  A. 
Lebledz.  Edward  F. 
Lee.  George  H. 
LesfJerance.  Albert  P. 
Llnder.  James  B. 
Llsanby.  James  W. 
Lockwood,  Warren  H. 
Loheed,  Hubert  B. 
Longo.  Charles  R. 
Loomis,  Thomas  A. 
MandevlUe,  Robert  C. 

Jr. 
Marsh.  Marvin  D. 
Marshall.  John  E. 
Marsolals,  Lawrence  D. 
Martin.  Samuel  A. 
Martin.  James  W. 
Martin,  Robert  J. 


Miller.  Edmund  A. 

Mllner.  WlUlam  G. 

Mitchell,  WlUlam 
T.,  Jr. 

MIxon,  Cameron  O.,  Jr. 

Mohlenhoflf.  WlUlam 

Monroe.  Robert  R. 

Moore.  Robert  S. 

Morgan.  Joseph  R. 

Morln.  James  B. 

Morris.  James  H. 

Munday,  Donald  P. 

Myrlck.  James  E. 

Neely,  Guy  M.,  Jr. 

Nellls,  Donald  P. 

Nelson.  Frederick  L. 

Newgard,  Douglas  L. 

Nlckerson,  Richard  H. 

Noel,  Lionel  M. 

Norrls,  William  J. 

Nowers.  William  E. 

Nugent,  Thomas  H..  Jr. 

OconneU.  WUUam  R. 

Otth.  Edward  J..  Jr. 

Page,  Louis  C.  Jr. 

Palazzolo.  Anthony  L. 

PauUs.  Joseph  J..  Jr. 

Peck,  Paul  A. 

Peksa.  Charles  F. 

Porcarl.  Thomas  J. 

Porter,  Kenneth  A. 

Post.  Harry  J. 

Poteet.  Alonzo  M.,  Jr. 

Prlsley.  John  P. 

Provost.  Robert  D. 

Pstrak,  Theodore  W. 

Pyle.  Robert  E. 

Ralston.  Wesley  L. 

Read.  WUllam  L. 

Relchert.  Herbert  E. 

Reld.  Charles  E..  Jr. 

Relher,  Eugene  J. 

Resch.  Earl  F. 

Rigsbee,  John  T. 

Roberts.  James  W. 

Robertson.  Keith  H. 

Roemer.  Robert  P. 

Rogers.  WlUlam  H. 

liogers.  Edward  B.,  Jr. 

Romatowskl.  LoiUs 
A.,  Jr 

Romley,  Richard  M. 

Ross,  Claude  M. 

Ross,  Donald  S. 

Russell.  Paul  E. 

Saar,  Charles  W. 

Sallada,  WUllam  F. 

Sandon,  Kenneth  M. 

Scapplni.  MImo  L. 

Schaufelberger.  Albert 
A.,  Jr. 

Schorz.  Ernest  H. 

Schwoeffermann.  Rob- 
ert E. 

Shepherd,  Burton  H. 

Shute.  John  W. 

Skinner,  WUUam  A. 


Martin,  WUUam  L.,  HI  Smith 
Martin.  Charles  E. 
Marzluff.  Joseph  O. 
Mathews,  John  M. 
Mattson,  Kenneth  B 
McCalg,  James  A. 
McCallum.  Elmer 

A .  Jr. 
McCann.  Carl  J. 
McCoucghy.  John 

K..  Jr. 
McCrelght.  Major 

I .  Ill 
McCue,  WUllam  W. 
McDonald,  Jack  H. 


Meredith  A. 
Smith.  Harold  P.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Gerald  P. 
Smith.  Homer  L. 
Snopkowskl.  Edward  L 
Somers,  Robert  W. 
Sourbeer.  Emory  R.,  Jr 
Southworth,  Harrison 

B. 
Stokes.  Robert  E.  L.. 

Jr. 
Stnngfellow.  Reld 
Stuyvesant,  William  R 
Sundberg,  John  P. 
Swanson,  Charles  O. 


Webber,  James  H. 
Webster,  Dean  E. 
Weeks.  Robert  E. 
Wentworth,  Thomas 

P.,  Jr. 
Wenzel,  Harold  P. 
White.  Joseph  P. 
Whyte,  James  D. 
Williams.  James  E. 
Wilson,  James  H. 
Wilson,  Ralph  E.,  Jr. 
Wlssler,  John  O. 
Wold,  John  C. 
Wood.  Roberto. 
Woodard,  David  A. 
Wurlltzer,  Robert  E. 
Young.  Randall  W. 
ZInsler.  Frank  O. 


Synhorst.  Gerald  E. 
Taylor,  Boone  C. 
Tegfeldt,  Carl  Q. 
Thlele.  Karl  R. 
Thompson,  Robert  M. 
Thomson,  Richard  O. 
Tlssot,  Ernest,  E.,  Jr. 
Townes,  John  W..  Jr. 
Townsend,  Marland 

W,  Jr. 
Trahan,  Paul  K. 
Tripp,  Paul  R. 
Vallely,  James  R. 
Vanlunen.  Lloyd  M. 
Vecchione,  Felix  S. 
Vermllya.  Jay  "J" 
Walker,  John  R. 
Walker.  Charles  M. 
Ward,  James  P.,  11 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  of  the  VS. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander  In  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 


Akers.  Richard  E. 
Akin,  Richard  W. 
Amsler.  F^ed  R..  Jr. 
Anastasl.  Gasjar  W. 
Aubrey.  Royal  G. 
Austin.  David  A. 


FYankhouser.  Oeorge 

v..  Jr. 
Oarels,  Prank  J. 
Gibson.  Donald  C. 
Giles.  John  H. 
Gorman.  Eklward  R. 


Austin.  Raymond  P.,  JiGrlffin,  Charles  N..  Jr. 


Bailey.  Albert  O. 
Bailey,  Robert  J. 
Balding.  Thomas  L. 
Bassbam.  Harold  L. 
Bates.  Thomas  R. 


Grossl,  Thomas  A. 
Hagan,  Arthur  D. 
Hanauer,  Franklin  A. 
Harklns.  Hugh  H. 
Harris.  Boyd  L. 


Bellinger.  Sidney  B  .  JrHauzenblass.  John  W. 


Benolt,  Richard  P. 
Bertuch,  Albert  W. 
Biehl.  Robert  F. 
BIstrong,  Herbert  W. 
Black.  Paul  L. 
Block.  Robert  C. 
Boorstln.  James  B. 
Bowlds.  Joseph  H. 
Brlerre.  Joseph  T..  Jr. 
Brodhead.  Charles  L.. 

Jr 
Brough.  James  W. 
Budd.  Frank  W..  Jr 
Burkett.  Patrick  R. 
Cantrell.  Robert  W. 
Carattl.  John  P. 
Cardoso.  Norman 
Carson.  Thomas  E. 
Case.  Jerry  L. 
Cassells.  Joseph  S. 
Castell,  Donald  O. 
Cavender.  WUllam  F. 
Cefalo.  Robert  C 


Hayen,  Donald  O. 
Hebert,  Peter  W. 
Heller,  Warren 
Henderson,  John  A., 

in 

Herman.  Clifford  M. 
Hlehle.  John  P. 
Hlx.  WUUam  R. 
Howery,  Stephen  E. 
Hunsaker.  DarreU  H. 
Huntslnger.  Larry  A. 
James.  David  R.,  Sr. 
Johnson.  David  W. 
Johnson,  Richard  P. 
Jones.  Daniel  M. 
Jorgensen.  Morton  C, 

Jr. 
Joyce.  Thomas  H..  in 
Julian.  Sydney  R..  Jr. 
Karnel.  Robert  P..  Jr. 
Kesler.  Kelvin  P. 
Kinney,  Robert  J. 
Klnzle,  Daniel  H.,  IV 


Chenault.  Oran  W  .  Jr  Kostluk,  Eugene  S. 

Choquette.  Armand  J..  Lewis.  Frederick  D. 

Jr.  Lopez.  Domingo  A. 

Chrlstensen.  Harvey  E  Lord,  James  M. 


M 


Cochran.  Robert  C. 
Coleman.  James  D. 
CX>nrad,  Robert  N. 
(3opman.  Louis 
Cowherd.  Donald  W 
Cramer,  Adelbert  D. 
Curry.  Norvelle 
Davis.  David  B..  II 
Davis.  Gerald  L. 
Davis.  Reginald  M 
Dellsser.  Robert  B 
Diamond,  Evans 
Dickson,  Larry  G. 
Draper,  Wllmot  S. 
Early.  Calvin  B. 
Eddington,  WlUlam  R 
Engelke.  Harold  A 
Erde.  Allan 
Elssex.  Francis  X. 
Packler.  Martin  L. 
Faust,  Kenneth  J. 
Faust.  Robert  B. 
Penning.  John  B. 
Flagg,  Richard  S. 
Plynn.  Patrick  W. 
Pout.  Larry  R. 


Lowsma.  Henry  B. 
Luehrs,  James  G. 
Lynch.  John  I..  Jr. 
Lynch.  WllUam  P.,  Jr. 
Magenhelmer.  Richard 

J. 
Manrlng.  Daniel  A. 
Markham.  Thomaa  N. 
McClaln,  Garvin  H. 
McDermott.  WUllam 

M.,  Jr. 
McGulgan.  Patrick  M.. 

Jr. 
McLean,  Walter  L. 
McMahon.  David  J. 
Meaders.  Robert  H. 
Jr.  Mlddlekauff.  Robert  K. 
Monell.  WUUam  C. 
Morris.  Arthur  8,  Jr. 
Morrtson.  Francis  S. 
Murphy.  Eugene  L. 
Noble,  Richard  P. 
Norton,  John  W. 
O'Loughlln,  John  M. 
OTlelUy,  Richard  R. 
Pedersen.  Carl  M. 


,  Jr 
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Petway,  Malcolm  L.  Usselman,  James  A. 

Pine.  Hob«rt  H.  Vandewyngaerde, 
Plavcan,  William  Q.  Oeorge  A 

Pulglase,  Van  N.,  Jr.  VanHove,  E^igene  D. 

Pope,  Herbert  L.  VanValkenburgh, 
Price,  Albert  C.  Wood  O 

Pursch.  Joseph  A.  Volcjak.  Charles  B. 

Raflaelly.  Nlcholaa  R.  Voehell,  Thomas  H..  Jr. 

Ragsdale.  Julian  L.  Wachter.  PrancU  W 

Ramlo,  John  H.  Wall,  Norman  R. 

Randels,  Paul  H.  Warmolts,  John  R. 

Reed.  Jerome  M.  Weber.  David  M. 

Rivers,  Leslie  D.  Weglarz.  Stanley  S. 

Robltallle.  Oeorge  A.  Whatley.  Theodore  R 

Roe.  Robert  D.  Wiener.  Leslie 

Rollng.  Oerald  T.  Wilkes.  Harman  D. 

Romlne,  John  S.  Williams,  Wilfred  L. 

Routledge,  James  A.  Witt.  Frederick  J. 

Roy.  Donald  E.  Wolfe.  Wayne  H 

Rundlett.  Pred  A.  Woodall.  Martin  A. 

Rutland,  Eugene  Zlmble.  James  A 

D.Jr.  Blrdwell.  Thomas  R. 

Ryan,  Richard  M.  Boone,  Jeptha  T. 

Sablan.  Ralph  Q.  Brannon,  William  L., 
Schneider.  Paul  J.  Jr 

Schwartz,  Ronald  A.  Brcttschnelder.  Law- 
Scott.  Augustus  B.  rence 

Seal.  Robert  B.  Carlson,  John  D 

Senn,  James  P.  Cummins,  Larry  E. 

Sennet«)<3harlle  Davis.  David  R  .  II 

O.,  Jr.'  -  Dully,  Frank  E.,  Jr. 

Shea,  David  W  .  Jr.  Oee,  Williams 

Shultz.  Richard  R  Qlbbs,  Benjamin  P., 
Shute,  Howard  E.  Jr. 

Simmons.  William  W  Giddings.  Jack  E 

Slsler.  Maynard  L  Kellett.  Cyril  P.,  Jr. 

Skinner,  Morris  P.,  Jr.  Kelly,  Robert  J. 

Smith,  Franklin  A.  Meador.  James  C,  Jr. 

Smith,  James  W.  Morgan,  James  D. 

Smith,  John  P.  Ohslund.  Ronald  K. 

Smith,  Raphael  P.  Pasquale.  Dominlck 
Smith.  William  W.  N.Jr. 

Sobotka.  Fred  E.  Philip.  Ctordon  W. 

Solomon.  Alexandre  Power.  Curtis  O.  Jr. 

Spaur.  William  H.  Quinn,  James  J. 

Steimel,  Herbert  A  Schlllaci,  Richard  P. 

Strickland.  George  T  .  Sphar.  Raymond  L., 

Jr.  Jr. 

Swensson.  Norman  L.  Stanton,  Kevin  C. 

Thomas.  David  P.  Swierzewskl.  Stanley 
TTiomas,  Joseph  J  ,  Jr.       J.  Jr. 

Tolmle.  John  D.  Tyler.  Paul  E. 

Tope.  Stephen  L..  Jr.  Vorosmarti.  James, 
Urbane.  Andrew  N.  Jr. 

Urschel.  William  P.  Yon,  Joseph  L..  Jr. 

The  following- named  officers  of  the  US. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 

of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  in  the  line  and 
staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  subject  to  qualiflca- 
tion  therefor  us  provided  by  law : 


Abbott,  Harold 
Adams,  Anthony  S. 
Adams,  Richard  J. 
Adams.  Steve 
Albright.  Howard  A. 
Anders.  Elwood 
Andersen,  Mtlford  E. 
Armstrong.  Earl,  Jr. 
Arnold,  Merton  W. 
Arntz.  Ranald  J. 
Ashley.  Johnle  R.,  Jr. 
Baggett,  Charles  W. 
Bailey.  Jack 
Bailer.  Elmer  W. 
Bartolo,  Paclano  P. 
Barton.  Willie  E. 
Bass.  Qayle  W. 
Beaudrot.  Marlon  L., 

Jr. 
Bedell.  Lawrence  L. 
Belt.  Orady  L..  Jr. 
Bllllngsley,  Arthur  D. 
Boehme.  Robert  P. 
Boone,  Martin  M. 
Bousquet.  Charles  E. 
Bowers,  Prank  J. 
Bowman,  Charles  E. 
Brogan,  Clifford 
Brooks.  Harry  A..  Jr. 


Brown.  Harry  A. 
Brown.  Sumner  C. 
Bruchman.  Robert  F. 
Brunson.  Robin  L. 
Bryant.  Kenneth  D. 
Byrns.  Joseph  L. 
Buffln,  Leroy  E. 
Bunch,  George  W. 
Busteed,  Stanley  K. 
Byrd,  William  J. 
Campbell,  Ronnie  M. 
CampSeld,  Allan  D. 
Carroll,  James  R. 
Carter,  Maxie  H. 
Chambers,  Richard  L. 
Chambers.  WilUam  W. 
Chapman,  Paul  T. 
Clark,  Vander,  Jr. 
Clearman.  Wallace  R. 
Cobb.  Forest  J. 
Cole.  Henry  C. 
Collins.  Oeorge  M 
Collins.  Harold  E  .  Jr. 
Collins.  Leslie  M. 
Comptom,  Robert  W. 
Connlff,  Robert  J. 
Cook,  AlvinO.  Jr. 
Cook.  Henry  B. 
Cooney.  Thomas  J. 


Coons.  Billy  O. 

Cotton.  Frederick  D. 

Cox,  Millard  A..  Jr. 

Creamer,  Oeorge  U. 

Culllns.  James  A. 

Cummlngs.  Robert  W 

Davis,  Arthur  B. 

Dial,  Robert  D. 

Dickson,  Bobby  J. 

Dlrkx,  Peter  C. 

Donahue,  William  C. 

Donald,  Robert  W. 

Doran,  Leroy  J. 

Drake.  Franklin 

Drew,  Norman  E. 

Dudgeon,  James  W. 

Eargle,  Jack  L. 

Ellis.  Robert  E. 

Erickson.  Richard  O. 

Escajeda.  Joee  O. 

Estep,  Robert  J. 

Estes.  Wilson  R..  Jr. 

Evans,  Oerald  C. 

Pairhurst,  Richard  J. 

Farnham.  William  D. 

Faxon,  Ralph  W. 

Felgar,  Oeorge  A. 

Fox,  Franklin  O. 

Fox,  Joseph 

Franks,  James  P. 

F^uller.  Dale  E. 

Galloway,  Jere  F. 

Galloway,  Julian  A. 

Gearhart,  Tremalne  K 

Glfford.  Oeorge  E. 

Gillespie,  Jack  H. 

Oolle,  Edward  S. 

Grages,  Dale  E.^ 

Graham,  Homer 
B.Jr. 

Gravllle,  William  N, 

Greene,  James  C. 

Greenfeldt,  Nathan  L. 

Grlsham,  Paul  O. 

Gross.  Gary  B. 

Grossglass.  David  L. 

Hale.  George  B..  Jr. 

Hall.  Robert  R 

Hansen.  Gerald  P. 

Hansen,  Richard  N, 

Harger,  Howard  D. 

Harrison,  Gene  C. 

Hartman.  Richard  D. 

Havens.  Eugene  A. 

Heathscott.  John  P. 

Hedge,  Thomas  E  .  IX 
Hethcox.  John  E 
Hicks,  Robert  D. 
Hill,  Charles  K 
HiUeman.  Oerland  E 
Hoggard,  John  \V  Jr 
Hollett,  James  M. 
Holzapfel.  Robert  W. 
Howell.  James  R. 
Howell.  Stephen  H. 
Huebner.  Paul  V 
Hughey.  Roger  D. 
Hull.  Robert  V. 
Hunnlcutt.  Charles  E 
Jacobson.  Richard  L. 
Jensen.  Marvin  A. 
Jones,  Leroy  E. 
Jones,  Robert  J. 
Jones,  Sidney  T. 
Jones.  William  D 
Jordan.  Eugene 
Joyce.  John  J. 
Junklns,  Earl  D. 
Kahl.  William  D. 
Keller.  Dudley  P. 
Kelley,  Kenneth  L 
Klker,  Willis  R. 
Ktncheloe.  James  W. 
Kirk,  Arthur  L 
Krause,  Eugene  P. 
Krejcl.  Fred.  Jr 
Lambson.  Daniel  E. 
Land.  Theadore  R. 
Languell,  Fred  L. 
Lantz,  Bruce  A. 
Lapp.  James  W. 


Lasslch,  Ernesto 

Laudenbach.  Etonald 
U. 

Layman.  Richard  C. 

Lemay,  Eugene  E 

Lcmleux.  Francis  J. 

Lewis.  Robert  A. 

Long.  David  F. 

Lowe.  Bobby  W. 

Lyon.  Edward  T. 

Magera.  Anton  C,  Jr. 

Malone.  John  C. 

Martin.  Frederick  K. 

Martin.  Norman  C 

Martinez.  Jose  M  .  Jr. 

Martinson.  Raymond 
F. 

Massey.  Robert 

McCool,  John  J. 

McCrlmmon.  Norman 
T 

McOrath,  James  M 

Mclntyre,  Charles  R. 

McJunkln.  Theodore 

McKenzle.  William 
Dale  D. 

McNabb,  Lloyd  J. 

Melody,  Robert  A. 

Memoio,  Joseph  S 

Mlcele.  Charles  K. 

Mlddlebrook,  Robert 
K 

Mints.  Joceph  D. 

Moffett.  Carl  L 

Morrow.  Oeorge  P. 

Mott.  Ralph  T. 

Muffley.  Ned  E. 

MuUlcan,  Robert  W. 

Myers,  Oustavus  A  ,  II 

Namtvedt,  Roland  P. 

Neesley.  Raymond  L 

Nicholson.  Douglas  P. 

Nolan.  Hartwell  E  .  Jr. 

OBrlen.  Robert  H 

Payton.  Kenneth  F. 

Phanuef.  David  R 

Perkins.  Thomas  M 

Perry.  Clyde  M. 

Pickering,  Richard  H. 

Pike.  Earl  C. 

Poole.  Robert  D. 

Prltchard.  Paul  E. 

Pryor,  Edwin  R  .  in 

Purtzer,  Don  L. 

Qulnn.  Henry  B. 
Ragsdale,  John  O. 

Reaume,  Norman  S. 

Redwine.  Bobby  K. 

Remmers,  Edward  H. 
Richardson,  Forney 

N.Jr. 
Robblns.  Robert  C. 
Robertshaw, 
Donald  O 
Rcderlck,  Clinton  O. 
Rogers,  Floyd  E. 
Russ,  Norman  E. 
Saul,  Joseph  W. 
Schmidt.  Joseph  H. 
Sears.  Everett  E. 
Seckei.  Joseph  C. 
Segal.  Victor  D. 
Sharp,  Erwin  A. 
Sharp,  WlUiam  J. 
Shaw,  John  E. 
Shaw,  Ralph  H, 
Shaw,  Tommy 
Slkes,  Rufus  R. 
Sisk.  Charles  E. 
Skambraks. 
Herman  L. 
Smallman,  David  H. 
Smelker.  Oaylord  W. 
Smith.  Alan  A. 
Smith.  Clarence  E. 
Smith.  Harold  D. 
Smith.  Jerry  L. 
Smith.  Richard  L.  W. 
Sneldar.  Sylvester 
Stemmer.  Joseph  S  . 
Jr. 


Stevens.  Jack  L. 
Stewart,  Eugene  A. 
Stockton,  Idus  L. 
Stoner,  Keith  D. 
Summers.  James  E.,  Jr 
ralaasen,  Barthol  E. 
x'amburello.  Donald  A. 
Texelra,  Antone,  Jr. 
Thomas.  George  B. 
Thorley,  James  E. 
Titus,  Jerry  L. 
Topping,  William  R.. 

Jr, 
Trego.  Eugene  I. 
Trlckett.  James  R. 
Underwood.  James  P. 
Valentine.  Wendell  R. 
Vandenberg.  Lyle  D. 
Vanpclt.  Richard,  Jr. 
Vernon.  William  H. 


VUlandre,  Paul  P. 
Vogt.  James  A. 
Waits,  Wood  D. 
Walker,  Floyd  A. 
Walters,  Earl  A. 
Ward,  Jerry  D, 
Waters,  James  L..  Jr. 
Wheeler.  Nell  L. 
Wldenep,  Ray  L. 
Williams.  George  L, 
Williamson.  Forest  D. 
Williamson,  Robert  R,, 

Jr. 
Wilson,  Larry  N. 
Wilson.  Wayne  K. 
Wood.  Grover  E. 
Wylle.  John  O. 
Yaeger,  William  L. 
Zumwalt,  James  D. 


CIVIL    ENOINEEK   CORPS 

Jerry  D. 


Crowe 

Mickelson.  James  E 

OrieiiKtone.  Ronald  E. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    COBPS 

Arnold.  Leroy  E.  Kmg,  Olen  M. 

Baker,  Goerge  F.  L:>os.  Ernest  J. 

Barbee.  Benjamlne  D.,  Ludwlg.  William  C. 

Jr.  Maas.  John  A. 

BarnhlU.  Russell  W.       Maassen.  Leland  R. 
Bell.  Gerald  M.  Mann.  Charles  P..  Jr. 

Belt?r.  Lyle  E.  Markley.  Edward  O. 

Blantoji.  James  R.  Mathewson,  Gordon  W 

Bobola,  Edward  McOrath,  William  P. 

Bradford,  Dale  E.  Medlock,  Thomas  P. 

Bruhn.  John  E.  MUUken,  Paul  R. 

Butler,  Raymond  A.       Mincer,  Arvln  A. 
Cari>enter,  Gordon  L.     Moore,  Leonard  L. 
Charland.  Normand  L.  Moore.  Patrick  H. 
Closson.  David  E.  Nacrelll.  Walter  A. 

Coleman.  Robert  C.        Newman.  Reginald  E. 
Cooper,  Furman  K.        Owens,  Kenneth  L, 
Cote,  Robert  R.  Potter,  Duane  E. 

Crumbley.  Thomas  N.    Price.  DarrelJ  L. 
Cunningham.  Orlln  E.  Rausch.  Jack  L. 
Curran.  Raymond  M.      Raymond.  Lawrence  F. 
David.  Dennis  D.  Reysen.  Richard  H. 

Davis.  Donald  M.  Riley,  Michael  T. 

Davis.  Donald  R.  Robertson,  Robert 

Dodson,  Jerrold  H.  H  ,  Jr. 

Franklin,  Douglass  W.  Robinson,  Ralph  E. 
Ooodhartt.  William  R.  Sander,  Dale  F. 
Graham.  James  H.  Schlegel,  Elvln  L..  Jr. 

Gutshall,  Richard  B.,     SchroU,  John  E. 

Jr.  Sherwood,  Walter  O. 

-Hamas.  Michael,  Jr.       Sides.  Alfred  L. 
'Hammons,  Johnnie        Smith.  James  L. 

D  .  Jr.  Smith.  James  P..  Jr. 

Hansel.  George  J.  Smith,  Robert  E. 

Hayes.  Charles  H.  Snow.  Kenneth  8..  Jr. 

Hays.  Elwln  J.  Spencer.  Robert  P. 

Hazelton.  Terrlal  L,       Sperry,  Douglas  R. 
Hlckey,  Myron  J.  Stewart,  Gene  N 

Hill,  Charles  R.  Taylor,  Lloyd  C.  Jr. 

Hmel.  Leonard  J.  Thorson,  Donald  D. 

Hosteller.  Melvln  O,      Thrall.  Allen  M. 
Hurder.  Richard  J.         Wain.  William  E. 
Jeffs.  Robert  A  A.  Wolff,  Lavem  V, 

Julius.  Leonard  J.  WooU.  E&rl  R. 

James  D  Norvell.  VS.  Navy,  for  transfer  to 
and  appointment  In  the  Civil  Engineer  Corpe 
of  the  Navy  In  the  permanent  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant (Junior  grade)  and  temporary  grade 
of  lieutenant. 

The  following-named  line  officers  of  the 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  in  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy  in  the  per- 
manent grade  of  lieutenant  (junior  grade): 
Oary  L.  Krebs  Thomas  J.  Regan.  Jr. 

Kenneth  W.  Meeks         John  P.  Scott  III 

James  O.  Jackson.  U.S.  Navy,  for  transfer 
to  aud  appointment  in  the  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  Navy  in  the  permanent  grade 
of  ensign. 

Lieutenant  "T"  "J"  Rundle.  Medical  Corps. 
US  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  In  the  Medi- 
cal Corps,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 
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The  following-named  officers  of  the  VS. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  In  the  line  and  staff  corps, 
as  Indicated,  subject  to  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law : 

LINE 

Beery,  James  R.  Pearsall,  Richard  E. 

Bunker,  Mark  A,  Sanford,  Richard  M. 

Busch,  John  R.  Sehlin.  Donald  B. 

Carpenter.  Nicholas  M.Sloane,  Richard  T. 


to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Clark.  Donald  B. 
Coleman,  Randy  "J" 
Dllley,  James  E. 
Duskin.  Oeorge  H. 
Polsom.  Benjamin  P. 

Jr 
Gay,  John  P. 
Hayes.  Michael  J. 
Hazazer.  Daniel  P. 
Kempenaar.  Virgil  R. 


Springer,  Robert  W. 
Stevenson,  John  W. 
Taylor,  Daniel  A. 
Taylor.  Milton  L. 
Thompson.  Donald  J. 
Trotter.  Earl  C. 
Umstead.  Marvin  P., 

Jr. 
Vlnroot,  Charles  A. 
Wagner,  Tod  W. 


Kirkwood.  Kenneth  M.Walker,  James  B. 
KrusBona,  Raymond  R  Weaver,  Thomas  S 
Lawrence,  William  R.    Weber.  Francis  J. 
Llndahl.  William  R 


Moser,  Ronald  B. 
Mowbray.  James  P. 
Nelson.  Barron  C. 


Welsbrod,  David  S. 
Williams,  Richard  A. 
Wojcik,  Raymond  T, 
Wollett,  Donald  H. 


SUPPIT    CORPS 

Contl,  Carmen  D  Solatka,  Robert  J. 

Dagrosa,  Richard  L.        fhompson,  Robert  F. 
Kelley.  John  R,  Jr.        Volgt,  Richard  D. 

Crvn.   ENGINEER    CORPS 

McTomney.  William  P. 
Mellon.  Paul  E. 
Morris,  Henry  M. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE   CORPS 

Hall.  David  A. 

The  following-named  women  officers  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  captain  in  the  line,  subject  to 
qualification   therefor   as   provided   by    law: 

Bladasz,  Frances  E. 

Ducey.  Anne  L. 

The  following-named  women  officers  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  commander  in  the  line,  subject  to 
qualification   therefor   as   provided   by   law: 


Albers.  Kenneth  H. 
Anderson,  James  L. 
Asmus,  Ronald  H, 
Baler,  Charles  O. 
Bailey,  James  E, 
Blckley,  Kenneth  C, 
Blsplinghoff,  Gary  W, 
Black.  Ira  E. 
Bressette.  Bernard  L. 
Brooks,  Calvin  C.  Jr. 
Brown,  Calvin  D. 
Burton,  James  J. 
Butler.  William  R. 
Canale.  Patsy  A. 
Cockk,  Donald  C. 
Curry.  John  W. 
Peid.  Donald  A. 
Fitzgerald.  Joseph  R. 
Francis,  Danny  W. 

Franklin.  E^dgar.  Jr. 

Franklin,  Eugene  T. 

Grayson,  William  R. 

Grimes.  Edward  C. 

Harris,  David  L. 

Heldmous,  Jamee  G. 

Henderson,  Ralph  M. 

Howe.  Ernie  W. 

James,  Donald  W. 

Johns,  Bobby  L. 

Johnson,  Ernest  E. 

Knudsooi,  Michael  C. 

Koch,  Blrnestine  A. 

Lackey,  Charles  E. 

Loftus,  Redmond  J.. 
Jr. 

Loveless.  Claude  H., 


Arenth,  Rosemary  D. 
Barteau,  Cella  L. 
Donnelly,  Mary  E. 
Oravatt.  Margaret  J. 
Hamilton.  Frances 
Koestllne.  Sarah  E. 


Lloyd,  Rebecca  A. 
Marshall,  Alice  C. 
Mogge,  Marjorie  H. 
Sheldon.  Bessie  B. 
Thompson,  AUyn  R. 
Walsh.  Rosemarle  C. 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  in  the  line  and 
staff  corps,  as  indicated,  subject  lo  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

LINE 

Juhl.  Clarence  H. 
Lassen.  Clyde  E. 
Mullert.  Michael  A. 
Nelson.  Jerome  G.  S. 


Anderson.  Jimmy  D. 
Aven.  Joseph  M. 
Beeman,  Elizabeth  A. 
Chrismaii.  Wllliard  O. 
Cooper,  Elizabeth  J. 
Cordrey,  Robert  E. 
Cranor.  David  A. 


Reader,  Robert  J. 
Rogers,  Geoffrey  S. 
Rossley,  William  F. 


Destcroix,  Lawrence  E.,  Rowley,  Charles  W, 


Jr. 
Gazarek,  Michael  J. 
Gibson.  Elwood  L. 
Harris.  Robert  W. 
Hayes.  Michael  T. 
Ihle.  David  M. 


Smith.  William  C. 
St.  Jean.  Russell  J. 
Thompson,  Joseph  C. 
Wendt,  William  A. 
Wright,  John  D,  Jr. 
Zardeskas,  Ralph  A. 


SUPPLY  CORPS 

Kennedy,  Hunter  L.       Smith.  Roger  J. 


Lynch,  Patrick  J. 
Miller.  a«orge  A. 
Mllner,  James  R. 
Mitchell,  Thomas  E., 

Jr. 
Moody.  WUllam  R. 
Newsom.  Edwin  R. 
Polderdyke.  Eugene  L. 
Ritchie.  Howard  M..  Jr. 
Rltter,  Robert  D. 
Rodden,  Gerald  L. 
Sanchez.  Efrain  F. 
Scott.  Ray  H. 
Shultz,  John  R..  Jr. 
Simpson.  Danny  L. 
Skudalskl,  John  S. 
Smith.  Paul  E. 
Stewart,  Garland  J. 
Sykes,  Otis  C,  Jr. 
Tevebaugh,  Leonard  J. 
Trautman.  George 
Troutner,  William  T. 

Velarde.  John  P. 

Veteto.  Lee  E. 

WaddiU.  Durward  C. 

Walker,  William  J. 

Ward,  Lawerance 

Weeks,  Loyd  T. 

Williams.  Francis  O. 

Williams.  Leroy 

Windham,  Robert  L. 

Wine.  Larry  L 

Wolf,  Donald  E. 

Wright,  Billy  E. 

Wrlgley,  Joseph  P.,  Jr. 

Zullo,  Ralph  P. 


Jr. 

The  following  named  (Navy  enlisted  sci- 
entific education  program )  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  la'v: 


Bell,  Charles  R.,  Jr. 
Boyle,  ChBJles  J. 
Brameyer.  Jan  D.,  Jr 
Dubersteln,  David  C. 
Gesner,  James  H. 
Glrdwood, 

Joseph  H.  M, 
Hanks,  Jerry  G. 
Holbert,  George  W. 
Jenkins,  Dennis  J. 


Koslts,  Rudolph  J. 
Lucas.  William  J. 
Miller.  Thomas  S. 
O'Malley,  Martin  E. 
Scoggan,  Philip  L. 
Shoemaker,  Roy  M. 
Simmons,  Michael  K. 
Thomas,  WUliam  G. 
Whipple.  John  N. 
Yazel,  Kenneth  H. 

In  THE  Marine  Corps 
The  foUowlng-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  subject  to  quali- 
flcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Thomas  R.  Abernathy  Charles  D.  Bujan 
Sammy  T.  Adams  Philip  F.  Buran 

Thomas  H.  Allen,  Jr.      Thomas  K.  Burk,  Jr. 
Andrew  E.  Andersen,     Larry  R.  Butler 


Squire,  Stanley  R. 
TruUl,  Bruce  M. 
Zimmerman.  James  H. 


MacDonald.  Alan  R. 
Rock,  William  J, 
Schweitz,  James  J. 

CIVIL  ENOINXXB  CORPS 

Jensen,  Allen  H. 
Taylor.  B*nest  J. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE   CORPS 

Thome,  Carl  D. 

In  the  Marutx  Corps 
The   following   named    (staff   nonoommls- 
sloned   officers)    for   temporary  appointment 


Jr. 
Ernest  J.  Andersen 
John  B.  Arquiette 
William  C.  Ashby,  Jr. 
Robert  H.  Axton 
Thomas  J.  Ayers 
Frank  J.  Badamo 
Clarence  M.  Baker 
Richard  A.  Bancroft 
John  B.  Bany.  Jr. 
Warren  H.  Barker 
Willis  W.  Barton.  Jr. 
Carl  L.  Battlstcne 
Don  D.  Beal 
Glen  T.  Beauchamp 
George  N.  Bell 
Roy  L.  Belli 


James  D.  Calder 
John  W.  Campbell 
James  H.  Carothers.  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Carruthers 
William  G.  Carson.  Jr. 
Logan  Cassedy 
Curtis  E.  CaudlU 
Louis  J.  Cavallo 
Don  R.  Chrlstensen 
Robert  A.  Christy 
Fred  E.  Clark.  Jr. 
Bernard  E.  Clark 
James  E.  Clark 
John  Clatworthy 
John  M.  Cockey 
James  H.  Coffin 
William  A.  Cohn 


Kenneth  H.  Berthoud,  Clayton  L.  Comfort 


Jr. 
Anthony  L.  Blair 
John  H.  Blair 
Allan  H.  BVfva 
Daniel  Z.  Boyd 
Prank  M.  Boyd 
Thomas  E.  Bradley 
Guy  L.  Brown 
Richard  L.  Brownell 


Joseph  A.  Como 
John  C.  Conlin 
Marcus  H.  Cook 
Richard  M.  Cooke 
Wallace  M.  Couch 
Richard  O.  Courtney 
Thomas  J.  Coyle 
Wlnchell  M.  Craig.  Jr. 
John  M.  Cummlngs 


Win  C.  Cuppy.  Jr.  John  P.  Kraynak 

John  J.  Daley.  Jr.  Arthur  W.  Lavigne 

Daniel  C.  Daly  Rodney  O.  Lawrence 

Darren  C.  Dauielson  Donald  Q.  Layne 

Robert  R.  Darron  Richard  J.  Lee.  Jr. 

Darren  U.  Davidson  WUllam  O.  Leftwlch, 

Harold  R.  Davis  Jr. 

Carl  F.  Dawson  Chester  A.  Liddle.  Jr. 

Forest  O.  Dawson  Marvin  H.  Lugger 

Richard  Q.  Deem  Aubrey  L.  Lumpkin 

Godfrey  S.  Delcuze  Bertram  A.  Maas 

Clyde  S.  De  Long.  Jr.  Herman  A. 
Charles  F.  Dininger.  Jr.     MacDonald.  Jr. 

WllUam  H.  Dlsher  Byron  E.  Madden 

Charles  E  Dorffeld  Leroy  A.  Madera 

John  A.  Dowd  Joseph  A.  Mallery. 

John  W.  Dresely  Jr. 

Charles  R.  Dunbaugh  Albert  H.  Manhard. 

BUly  R.  Duncan  Jr. 

John  A.  Durham.  Jr.  Bennle  H.  Mann,  Jr. 

Thomas  A.  Dutton  John  W.  Mann 

Merrltt  S.  Edmunds  Preston  P.  Marquefe, 
Raymond  W.  Edwards       Jr. 

WUllam  R.  Eleazer  Robert  W,  Martin,  Jr. 

Arwiur  J.  Eagan  John  R.  Matheson 

WUllam  E.  Farrls  Donald  J.  McAdama 

Gerit  L.  Penenga  Warren  M. 

Patrick  J.  Fennell,  Jr.  McConnell 

Robert  J.  Eltel  Jamea  G.  McCormlck 

Malcolm  V.  Pites  Jack  D.  McCreight 

Daniel  J.  Ford  Daniel  V.  McDonald 

James  R.  Forman  Richard  C. 

Arthur  D.  Friedman  McDonald 

Raymond  S.  Fry  Robert  McLellan 

Joseph  P.  GagUardo,  James  J.  McMonagle 

Jr-  James  W.  Medis 

Thomas  P.  Ganey  John  H.  Miller 

Donald  J.  Garrett  WUliam  S.  Miller,  Jr. 

Elmer  T.  Garrett.  Jr.  Lewis  L.  Mills 

Gus  J.  George  Frank  H.  Mitchell. 

John  P.  Gillen  Jr. 

Salvador  Glovlngo  Donald  C.  Morgan 

John  J.  Glubllato  Thomas  E.  Morrow 

Harold  G.  Glasgow  John  R.  MuhUg,  Jr. 

Richard  W.  Goodale  James  D.  Muuson 

Michael  J.  Gott  Donald  L.  Murphy 

David  E.  Gragan  Michael  P.  Murray 

Thomas  E.  Graney  Michael  J.  Needbam 

J.-imes  C.  Gray  in  Ronald  E.  Nelson 

John  W.  Greene  Merrill  S.  Newbill 

Roger  W.  Greer  William  J.  Nielsen 

Robert  P.  Guay  Thomas  F.  Nugent 

Charles  F.  Hammel  James  K.  O'Rourke 

James  J.  Harp  Lowell  W.  Parish 

James  B.  Harris  Gerald  S.  Pate 

Donald  L.  Harvey  Richard  Perez 

Francis  W.  Hasklns  Aydlette  H.  Perry, 

1  horaas  M.  Hearn  Jr. 

Paul  M.  Helsher  Victor  A.  Perry 

Walter  J.  Henderson  Bob  K.  Peterson 

Robert  J.  Henley  Richard  C.  Pfelfie 

Clark  G.  Henry  Bert  R.  Pitcher,  Jr. 

Harry  W.  Kite  Charles  P.  Pitchford 

Ralph  P.  Holt  Robert  A. 

Ivan  F.  Home  Plamondon 

Carl  C.  HossU  John  E.  Polndexter 

Stanley  S.  Houston  George  A.  Porter 

Darren  L.  Howarth  Elobert  G.  Prebihalo 

John  Hubner  Richard  E.  Pryor 

Walter  P.  Hutchins  Walter  S.  PuUar,  Jr. 
Robert  N.  Hutchinson  Paul  H.  Rafl 

John  K.  Hyatt,  Jr.  Richard  E.  Rainbolt 

Milton  E.  Irons  Thomas  E.  Raines 
Herschel  L.  Johnson,     John  M.  Rapp 

Jr.  J,  C.  Rappe 
Mannon  A.  Johnson,      Robert  W.  Rasdal 

Jr.  Percy  D.  RatcUff 

Robert  W.  Jones  Arvid  W.  Realeen 

Martin  D.  Julian  Edmund  J.  Regan,  Jr. 

Edward  W.  Kaln  Edward  D.  Resnlk 

David  S.  Karukln  Donald  N.  Rexroad 

James  P.  Kehoe  Otto  W.  Rltter 

Albert  W.  Keller  Ronald  I.  Rlvard 

David  A.  KeUy  Morris  G.  Robblns 

John  F.  Kelly  Richard  T.  Roberts 
Richard  H.  Klrkpai-      Duncan  J.  Robertson 

rick  James  C.  Robinson 

Robert  D.Klein  Edward  J.  Rochford. 

Charles  W.  Knapp  Jr. 

Charles  R.  Kneale  John  M.  Roe.  Jr. 
Howard  M.  Koppen-       How  M.  Roque 

haver  Cledwyn  P.  Rowlands 

Milton  C.  Kramer  Alfred  W.  Ruete,  Jr. 
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Harry  M.  Runkle 
We«ley  M.  Ruah 
James  Ryan,  Jr. 
Harry  L.  S«gar 
Frederick  P.  Salsman. 

Jr. 
Ernest  R.  Savoy 
Edward  W  Schultee 
David  P  Seller 
Raymond  A.  Shaffer 
Robert  R  She&ban 
Morris  3.  Shlmanoff 
James  E  Shuttle- 
worth 
Jack  A.  Simmons 
Donald  R.  Simpson 
Thomas  H.  Simpson 
Will  lam  A  Simpson 
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John  E.  Sinclair 
Gerald  J.  Slack 
Robert  K  Slack 
Daniel  B  Smlgay 
William  E.  Smllanlch. 

Jr. 
Bernard  S.  Smith.  Jr. 
Craig  S  Smith 
Haywood  R.  Smith 
John  H  Smith 
Joseph  N  Smith 
Joseph  T.  Smith 
Kenneth  E  Smith 
Kenneth  L  Smith 
Robert  E  SolUdsy 
Ralph  B  Spencer 
David  A.  Spurlock 
Paul  A.  Stamour 


John  R  Stanley 
Merlin  V.  Statxer 
Fred  W.  Stclalr 
Ray  A.  Stephens 
Billy  P  Stewart 
John  Str&han 
Richard  A.  Sullk 
William  J.  Sullivan 
James  T.  Swlnney 
John  L.  Thatcher 
Joseph  H.  Thompson 
Robert  B  Thompson 
Robert  H.  Thompson 
Billy  D.  Thornbury 
William  M.  Thurber 
Winn  M.  Thurman 
Herbert  R.  Tlede 
Paul  J.  Tlghe 


Robert  C.  TUly 
Edward  H.  Toms 
Charles  Treble 
Bruce  A.  Truesdale 
Roland  L.  Turner 
David  8.  Twinning 
William  A.  Tykalnakl 
Kenneth  D.  Vanek 
Frederick  N,  Vansant 
Wallace  E.  VIckery 
David  H  Wagner 
James  H.  Walker 
Joe  O.  Walker.  Jr 
Robert  P.  Walling 
Prank  R.  Warren 
Leroy  E.  Watson 
Robert  P.  Whalen 
Jean  P.  White 


Clair  E.  WUlcox 
Robert  O.  Williams 
Lawrence  J.  Willis 
Charles  W.  Wilson 
Billy  E.  Wilson 
Russell  E.  WUtsle 


October  3,  1968 

Wlllard  J  Woodrlng. 

Jr. 
Dale  E.  Young 
Earnest  O.  Young 
Oeorge  P.  Yourlshin 
Prank  ZImolzak 


The  following-named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  p>ermanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  major,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

George  W.  Cox,  Jr. 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Walker  M.  Lazar. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Emeritus  IsrEiel  Goldstein,  Con- 
■gregation  B'Nal  Jeshurun,  New  York 
City.  N.Y.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Lord  of  creation,  who  hast  ordained 
the  laws  of  nature,  hast  set  the  stars  in 
their  courses,  and  hast  endowed  man 
with  the  capacity  to  discern  between 
right  and  wrong,  and  to  set  laws  for  the 
government  of  relations  between  man 
and  man. 

May  these  Legislative  Halls  radiate 
wise  guidance  to  our  Nation  beset  with 
problems  at  home  and  abroad.  May  there 
come  forth  out  of  Zlon  restored  in  our 
day  and  from  Jerusalem  golden  with  the 
glow  of  three  world  religions,  the  Torah, 
the  law  of  Justice,  brotherhood,  and 
peace. 

May  blessed  America  match  its  might 
with  its  spirit,  its  wealth  with  its  wis- 
dom, and  its  diversity  of  races  and  creeds 
with  its  unity  of  purpose,  now  and  ever- 
more, and  may  peace  cover  the  earth  as 
the  waters  that  cover  the  sea.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

HJl.  13098.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Carl  Sandburg  Home  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  13160.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wil- 
liam W.  Hlebert: 

H.R.  14079.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
(Junior  grade)  Herbert  P.  Swanson.  and 
others: 

HJt.  14098.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  annual  In- 
spection of  all  motor  vehicles  In  the  District 
of  Columbia",  approved  February  18.  1038, 
as  amended: 

H.R.  17273.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  21,  1950  (Public  Law  8&-339),  re- 
lating to  the  Reservation  of  the  Agua  Cali- 
ente  Band  df  Mission  Indians: 

HJl.  17884.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9,  1955,  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  pueblos  of  Co- 
chitl.  Pojoaque,  Teeuque,  and  Zunl,  In  New 
Mexico:  and 

H.R.  18885.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  appropriated   to  pay  Judg- 


menU  In  favor  of  the  Seminole  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa In  dockets  numbered  150  and  248  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  7417.  An  act  to  prescribe  administra- 
tive procedures  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
government:  and 

HJl.  9088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  E.  Chris- 
tian Des  Marets,  Sr. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  944)  entitled 
"An  act  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
parking  facilities  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,"  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Tyddics.  Mr.  Sponc,  and  Mr.  Dominick 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.  913.  An  act  to  amend  part  III  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide  for  the 
recording  of  trust  agreements  and  other  evi- 
dences of  equipment  indebtedness  of  water 
carriers,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1069.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Chung 
Chick    Nahm; 

S.  1662.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Anastasla 
D.    Mpatzlanl: 

S.  2499.  An  act  to  extend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 7.  1957,  relaUng  to  aircraft  loan 
guarantees;  and 

S.  2897.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  T. 
OBrlen. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  2553.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  modify  the  operation  of 
the  Kortes  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  project, 
Wyoming,  for  fishery  conservation;  and 

S.  3615.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  Port  of  Cas- 
cade Ix)cks,  Oreg.,  a  certain  interest  in  lands 
in  the  State  of  Oregon  for  municipal  pur- 
prases. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
84-689,  appointed  Mr.  Pell  and  Mr. 
Percy  as  alternate  delegates  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Parlia- 
mentary Conference  to  be  held  in  Brus- 
sels, Belgium.  November  11  to  16. 1968. 


RABBI    EMERITUS    ISRAEL 
GOLDSTEIN 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  RyanI.  who  mside  the 
arrangements  for  Rabbi  Goldstein  to 
deliver  the  invocation  and  who  has  the 
privilege  of  representing  the  district  In 
which  Congregation  B'nal  Jeshurim  is 
located,  be  permitted  to  insert  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  lo 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Tenzer]? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  been  singtilarly 
honored  today  by  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Israel  Goldstein,  rabbi  emeritus  of  Con- 
gregation B'nal  Jeshurun  of  New  York 
City— and  I  might  add  of  the  20th  Con- 
gressional District — who  offered  the  in- 
vocation. We  are  honored  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  eminent  position  of  leader- 
ship which  Dr.  Goldstein  holds  in  world 
Jewry  but  because  he  was  willing  to  bring 
his  message  to  us.  sharing  his  thoughts 
and  asking  for  divine  guidance  for  us, 
on  the  day  following  Yom  Klppur,  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  the  most  sacred  day 
in  the  Jewish  year. 

Dr.  Goldstein  is  observing  his  50th 
year  in  the  rabbinate,  another  reason  to 
rejoice  in  his  presence.  No  stranger  to 
the  House,  8  years  ago  on  February  1, 
1960,  before  he  retired  from  Congrega- 
tion B'nal  Jeshunm.  he  offered  the  pray- 
er in  the  House.  That  historic  occasion 
marked  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  first 
prayer  delivered  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  a  rabbi.  In  1860  Dr.  Mor- 
ris J.  Raphall.  also  of  Congregation  B'nal 
Jeshunm,  offered  the  originsd  prayer. 

One  hundred  years  ago  Rabbi  Rap- 
hall's  prayer  was  delivered  at  a  time  of 
grave  national  crisis  when  the  Nation  was 
on  the  threshold  of  the  Civil  War.  To- 
day, this  Nation  faces  a  crisis  unmatched 
since  that  time.  If  Congress  had  heeded 
the  prayer  of  Dr.  Goldstein  8  years  ago, 
the  convulsive  conflicts  and  deep  divi- 
sions of  this  hour  might  well  have  been 
avoided.  Dr.  Goldstein  then  urged 
"cleansing  our  own  habitations  from  the 
germs  of  hatred  and  prejudice"  and  asked 
that  we  have  "the  will  to  pursue  peace 
relentlessly." 

Dr.  Goldstein's  eloquent  words  have 
again  summoned  our  Nation  to  the  same 
goals  so  that  "peace  coveris]  the  earth 
as  the  waters  that  cover  the  sea."  Let 


us  now  heed  today's  prayer  of  this  great 
spiritual  leader. 


RABBI  EMERITUS  ISRAEL 
<30LDSTEIN 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
lemarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this, 
the  day  following  Yom  Klppur,  the  most 
holy  day  In  the  Jewish  religion,  the 
Members  of  the  House  have  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  Dr.  Israel  Goldstein, 
rabbi  emeritus  of  Congregation  B'Nal 
Jeshurun  in  New  York,  deliver  the  open- 
ing prayer. 

As  an  old  friend  of  Rabbi  Goldstein, 
I  am  familiar  with  the  record  of  this 
man  who  has  dedicated  his  life  to  reli- 
gious, civil,  and  humanitarian  causes. 
Rabbi  Goldstein's  career  has  too  many 
highlights  to  enumerate  here  but  a  few 
of  his  outstanding  achievements  deserve 
our  attention. 

Dr.  Goldstein  Is  a  founder  of  Brandels 
University,  1946;  former  president  of  the 
World  Association  for  Hebrew  Culture; 
former  president  of  the  Zionist  Organi- 
zation of  America;  president  and  honor- 
ary president  of  the  World  Jewish  Con- 
gress and  world  chairman  of  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal. 

As  I  end  my  career  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  it  is  a  privilege  to  hear 
the  opening  prayer  of  the  House  deliver- 
ed by  a  man  such  as  Dr.  Goldstein.  He 
is  more  than  a  theologian,  a  scholar,  a 
professor,  an  outstanding  rabbi — he  is  a 
man  who  has  dedicated  himself  to  Im- 
proving world  understanding,  to  the 
fight  against  hatred  and  fear,  and  to  the 
cause  of  world  peace. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
in  expressing  our  appreciation  to  Rabbi 
Goldstein  and  in  wishing  him  many 
years  of  health  to  continue  his  struggle 
for  a  better  world  community — a  world 
of  peace  and  brotherhood  without  vio- 
lence and  prejudice. 

Mr.  McCORMA(7K.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACTK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  happy  today  to  join  with  my  friend 
from  New  York  in  the  comments  he  has 
made  about  Rabbi  Goldstein.  It  has  been 
some  years  since  I  first  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  and  knowing  Rabbi  Gold- 
stein, and  I  am  very  happy  that  he  is 
here  with  us  today  because  he  brought 
back  to  my  mind  fond  memories  of 
events  of  past  history. 

Dr.  Goldstein  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing churchmen  of  the  world.  When  he 
speaks  he  brings  to  communicants  and 
members  of  all  religions  the  Message  of 
God.  Rabbi  Goldstein  has  dedicated  his 
life  to  the  service  of  God,  mankind,  and 
to  our  country. 

Mr.  SpefUcer,  I  can  remember  in  1944 
when  I  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
platform  committee  at  our  national  con- 
vention, when  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history   of   any   political   party   In   the 


United  States  a  plank  was  inserted  pledg- 
ing the  Democratic  Party  in  favor  "of 
a  free  and  independent  Jewish  common- 
wealth In  Palestine.  It  was  a  great 
privilege  for  me,  under  my  leadership,  to 
have  that  plank  inserted  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  as  far  back  as  1944,  which 
w£is  4  years  prior  to  the  actual  estab- 
lishment of  the  independence  of  the  new 
nation  of  Israel.  At  that  time  Rabbi  Gold- 
stein was  very  active,  as  were  the  late 
Rabbi  Sliver  and  my  late  friend,  Ellhu 
Stone  of  Boston,  and  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  opportunity  for 
a  minute  or  two  chat  in  my  office  before 
Dr.  Goldstein  came  into  the  House  to 
deliver  his  beautiful  prayer,  and  we  had 
an  opportunity  to  refresh  our  memories 
about  that  historic  event. 

I  am  very  happy,  not  only  as  the 
Speaker,  but  from  a  personal  angle,  to 
renew  the  friendship  that  started  in  1944 
with  Rabbi  Goldstein. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  to  express 
our  pleasure  in  having  Rabbi  Dr.  Gold- 
stein offer  prayer  to  the  House  today. 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  thank  our  distin- 
guished Speaker  for  his  comments. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Priedel  ) .  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  ROLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No.  362) 


Adair 

Green,  Pa 

Moss 

Ashley 

Griffiths 

Nichols 

Ash  more 

Gurney 

OKonskl 

A&pluall 

Hagan 

Olsen 

Battin 

Halleck 

Ottinger 

Berry 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Pickle 

Blackburn 

Hardy 

Podell 

Brademas 

Marsha 

Pofr 

Brock 

Hays 

Pollock 

Brown,  Calif. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Price.  111. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Helstoski 

Rarlck 

Button 

Herlong 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Cahlll 

Hull 

Rivers 

Celler 

Hungate 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Clark 

Jacobs 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Conable 

Jarman 

Rostenthal 

Cowger 

Jones,  Mo. 

Roudebush 

Cramer 

Karsten 

Roush 

Curtis 

Karth 

Ryan 

DavlB,  Oa. 

Kee 

Schweiker 

Davis,  Wis. 

King.  Calif. 

Scott 

Dawson 

Kornegay 

Smith,  Okla. 

Dickinson 

Kupferman 

Snyder 

Diggs 

Landrum 

Springer 

Dow 

Leggett 

Stratton 

Edwards,  La. 

Long,  La. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Evans,  Colo. 

McCarthy 

Thompson,  N.J 

Fa  seen 

Macdonald. 

tJtt 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Mass. 

Waldle 

Ford, 

Martin 

Walker 

William  D. 

Mathias,  Md. 

Watson 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Matsunaga 

Wiggins 

Gallflanakls 

May 

Willis 

Gallagher 

Minshall 

Wilson.  Bob 

Gardner 

Moore 

Zablockl 

Gilbert 

Moorhead 

Zlon 

Gray 

Mosher 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  323 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  TO  PILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  653,  NONMALLE- 
ABLE  IRON  CASTINGS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  may  have  until  mid- 
night Thursday,  October  3,  1968,  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  the  bill  H.R.  653. 
to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  rate 
of  duty  on  certain  nonmalleable  iron 
castings. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  7735.  ALUMINUM 
HYDROXIDE  AND  OXIDE,  CAL- 
CINED BAUXITE,  AND  BAUXITE 
ORE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  may  have  until  mid- 
night Thursday,  October  3,  1968,  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  the  bill  H.R.  7735, 
relating  to  the  dutiable  status  of  alumi- 
num hydroxide  and  oxide,  calcined 
bauxite,  and  bauxite  ore. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  first  conference  report,  very 
briefly,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
tariff  duty  on  certain  nonmalleable  iron 
castings.  The  one  that  is  presently  be- 
fore the  House  at  this  time  has  to  do  with 
the  tariff  status  on  aluminum  hydroxide 
and  oxide,  calcined  bauxite,  and  bauxite 
ore. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  17324,  AMENDING 
RENEGOTIA-nON   ACT  OF   1951 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight,  Thursday,  October  3, 1968, 
to  file  a  conference  report  on  the  bill 
HH.  17324,  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1951. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  DISPOSAL  OF 
MAGNESIUM  FROM  THE  NA- 
TIONAL STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  5785)  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  magnesium 
from  the  national  stockpile,  with  a  Sen- 
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&te  amendment  thereto,  and  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  4,  strike  out  "by  negotiation  or 
otherwise."  and  insert:  "by  public  adver- 
tisement for  bids  and  sale  to  the  highest  re- 
sponsible bidder.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  if  the 
amendment  by  the  other  body  Is.  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  gentleman,  ger- 
mane to  the  bill? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  answer  is  "Yes,"  the  amend- 
ment is  germane  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOSt  ESTRADA 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  15402)  for 
the  relief  of  Jose  Estrada. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  15402 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Unit'd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Jo86  Estrada  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  July  18.  1961. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  line  6.  after  "1961"  strike  out  the 
period  and  Insert:  "and  the  period  of  time 
he  has  resided  in  the  tJnlted  States  since 
that  date  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
meet  the  residence  and  physical  presence 
requirements  of  section  316  of  the  said  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill 
(S.  2675)  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Estrada. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  2675 

Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and   House 

of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 

America    in    Congress   assembled,    That,    for 

the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 


tionality Act,  Jo84  Estrada  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  July  18,  1961. 

AMKNDMSNT  OriTXED   BY    MR.    FEIOHAN 

Mr.   PEIGHAN.   Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Poghan  :  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  2675 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  H.R.  15402,  as  pcwsed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  15402)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PERMISSION  TO  PILE  REPORT  ON 
S.  3206,  FEDERAL  WATER  POL- 
LUTION CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight,  Thursday,  October  3,  to 
file  the  report  on  S.  3206,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
as  amended,  relating  to  the  construction 
of  waste  treatment  works,  and  for  other 
purposes,  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee  be  able  to  file 
their  minority  views  for  printing  of  the 
report  at  the  same  time  the  majority 
views  are  filed  ? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  They  are  the  ones  who 
asked  for  the  additional  time,  and  that 
is  why  I  am  making  the  request. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WHICH  WAY  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  outrage- 
ous action  of  President  Johnson  in  di- 
recting the  freezing  of  the  bank  accounts 
in  this  country  of  representatives  of  the 
Rhodesian  Government  is  incredible. 

These  representatives  have  committed 
no  crime;  their  government  Is  not  wag- 
ing war  upon  the  United  States,  nor  are 
they  enemies  of  the  United  States, 

In  order  to  support  their  families  In 
this  country  they  must  now  suffer  the 
humiliation  of  appearing  hat  in  hand 
at  the  Treasury  Department  and  throw 
themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  and  beg 
from  the  bureaucrats  who  carry  out  the 
dictatorial  mandates  of  Lyndon  John- 
son. Through  this  underhanded  proce- 
dure does  lame  duck  President  Johnson 
carry  out  liis  lickspittle  role  In  support 


of  the  British  boycott  of  Rhodesia.  Mean- 
while he  hides  in  the  shadows  while 
British  freighter!  steam  through  the  7th 
Fleet  on  the  way  to  North  Vietnam  with 
their  cargoes  of  supplies  for  the  Com- 
munists who  have  killed  28,000  Ameri- 
cans and  maimed  another  100,000. 

Shame,  shame  on  those  who  punish 
our  friends,  but  toady  to  those  who  are 
aiding  the  slaughter  of  Americans. 
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VETERANS'  HOME  LOAN  PROGRAM- 
AMENDMENT  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
HOUSING  ACT 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  iS.J. 
Res.  197 1  to  correct  certain  references  in 
section  4iii  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the 
veterans"  home  loan  program,  to  amend 
the  National  Housing  Act  with  respect  to 
interest  rates  on  insured  mortgages,  and 
for  other  purposes, '  approved  May  7, 
1968 

The  Clerk  read  tlie  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  object, 
I  take  this  time  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  to  explain  what  is  being  done 
in  this  resolution. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  joint  resolution,  which  passed  the 
Senate  unanimously  on  August  1.  1968, 
corrects  a  technical  error  in  Public  Law 
90-301  approved  May  7,  1968. 

The  error  prevented  the  public  mem- 
bers of  the  Mortgage  Interest  Rate  Com- 
mission, created  by  section  4  of  the  law, 
from  receiving  the  per  diem  authorized 
by  Public  Law  90-301.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 197  corrects  this  obvious  deficiency. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objeccion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  197 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  4(i)  of 
the  Act  of  May  7.  1968  (Public  Law  90-301); 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(a)",  each  place  It 
appears,  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(b)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(4)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(5)";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(6)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(6) ". 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NURSING  HOME  CARE  OF  VETERANS 
HOSPITALIZED  BY  THE  VET- 
ERANS' ADMINISTRATION  IN 
ALASKA  OR  HAWAII 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 


the  Speaker's  desk  the  bih  (HR.  3593) 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  eliminate  certain  requirements 
for  the  furnishing  of  nursing  home  care 
in  cases  of  veterans  hospitalized  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  Alsiska  or 
Hawaii,  with  Senate  amendments  there- 
to, and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments with  an  amendment  which  I  offer. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  1.  after  line  9.  insert: 

"Skc.  2.  Clause  (HI)  of  section  601(4)  (C) 
of  title  38,  United  Stotes  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"  '(ill)  for  veterans  of  any  war  in  a  State, 
Territory,  Commonwealth,  or  possession  of 
the  United  States  not  contiguous  to  the 
forty-eight  contiguous  States,  but  authority 
under  this  clause  (111)  shall  expire  on  De- 
cember 31. 1978.'." 

The  Clerk  read  the  House  amendment 
to  the  Senate  amendments  offered  by  Mr. 
TEAGUEof  Texas: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  text 
of  the  bin.  insert  the  following: 

•SiK.  2.  Clause  (111)  of  section  601(4)  (C) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "(111)  for  veterans  of  any 
war  In  a  State,  Territory,  Commonwealth, 
or  possession  of  the  United  States  not  con- 
tiguous to  the  forty-eight  contiguous  States, 
except  that  the  annually  determined  average 
hospital  patient  load  per  thousand  veteran 
population  hospitalized  at  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration expense  in  Government  and  private 
facilities  in  each  such  noncontiguous  State 
may  not  exceed  the  average  patient  load  per 
thousand  veteran  population  hospitalized  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  within  the 
forty-eight  contiguous  States;  but  authority 
under  this  clause  (HI)  shall  expire  on  De- 
cember 31,  1978.' 

"SBC.  3.  (a)  Section  620  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(c)  The  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  contract 
entered  Into  by  the  Administrator  and  an 
institution  for  the  furnishing  of  nursing 
home  care  under  this  section.' 

"(b)  The  effective  date  of  the  amendment 
made  by  suljsectlon  (a)  shall  be  the  nine- 
tieth day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965. 

"Sbc.  4.  Effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act — 

"(1)  the  provisions  of  section  201  of  the 
Revenue  and  E:xp)endlture  Control  Act  of 
1968  shall  cease  to  apply  with  respect  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 

"(2)  In  applying  the  provisions  of  such 
section  to  the  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch,  such  employees  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account." 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, I  want  to  express  my  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  committee.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  relates  to  three  subjects  in 
the  field  of  veterans'  affairs. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  amendment 
will  permit  the  furnishing  of  medical 
care  to  veterans  in  Hawaii  and  Alaska  on 
the  same  basis  as  it  is  presently  fur- 
nished to  veterans  in  the  48  contiguous 
States.  Because  there  are  no  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  in  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  the  Senate  amendment  would 
authorize  the  furnishing  of  such  care  in 


private  facilities.  Unfortunately,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  furnishes  no  guidelines 
or  limitations  upon  the  use  of  these  pri- 
vate facilities.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  provides 
that  the  average  hospital  patient-load 
per  thousand  veteran  population  in 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  shall  not  exceed  the 
average  patient-load  per  thousand  vet- 
eran population  in  the  other  48  States, 

The  next  section  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  will  prevent  the  veterans' 
community  nursing  home  program  from 
being  destroyed.  A  recent  ruling  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  made  private 
nursing  homes  that  contract  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  the  care  of 
veterans  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Services  Contract  Act  of  1965.  In  most  in- 
stances, these  community  nursing  homes 
have  one  or  two  veteran-patients.  Be- 
cause of  this  fact,  they  are  required  to  in- 
crease wages  of  all  employees.  Many  of 
these  nursing  homes,  Mr.  Speaker,  have 
already  served  notice  on  the  Vetersms' 
Administration  that  they  will  no  longer 
contract  with  that  agency  for  the  care 
of  veterans  should  this  ruling  prevail. 

The  amendment  under  consideration 
would  exclude  nursing  homes  that  con- 
tract with  the  Veterans'  Administration 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  of  1965.  If  this  amendment  is 
not  adopted,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  community  nursing 
homes  that  provide  care  for  veterans  will 
withdraw  from  the  program.  If  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor's  ruling  prevails.  It  will 
not  put  one  extra  dime  into  the  pockets 
of  employees  of  these  nursing  homes. 
Rather,  the  nursing  home  will  simply  re- 
fuse to  do  business  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  thereby,  will  not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Services 
Contract  Act,  and  the  older  veteran  alone 
will  suffer. 

The  third  section  of  the  amendment, 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  exclude  the  Veterans' 
Administration  from  the  personnel  re- 
duction formula  set  forth  in  section  201 
of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968.  Despite  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress expressed  In  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  when 
the  bill,  H.R.  15414,  was  imder  consider- 
ation, that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
should  be  excluded  from  the  personnel 
reduction  formula  when  it  had  reached 
Its  June  30,  1966,  level  of  employment, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  indicated 
that  the  Veteraiis'  Administration  may 
have  to  share  further  in  the  reduction 
formula  beginning  in  December  1968  or 
January  of  next  year.  Such  a  reduction 
would  severely  curtail  the  operation  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
program. 

It  is  inconceivable,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  Congress  would  permit  veterans'  hos- 
pital facilities  to  be  reduced  at  a  time 
when  casualties  from  Vietnam  require 
hospitalization  in  ever-increasing  num- 
bers and  the  medical  needs  of  older  vet- 
erans are  continually  Increasing  as  well. 
I  hope,  however,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted .  that  since  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration employees  have  reached  the 
1966  level,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
will  not  try  to  hire  employees  above  that 
level  during  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  passed  by  the  House,  this  bill  author- 
ized the  furnishing  of  nursing  care  in 
community  nursing  homes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
the  States  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  even 
though  a  veteran  had  not  been  in  a 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  and 
reached  a  condition  of  maximum  hos- 
pital benefits.  Public  Law  88-450  author- 
ized among  other  things  a  system  of 
nursing  care  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  also  the  placement  of  vet- 
erans who  had  been  in  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals  in  community  nursing 
homes  generally  for  a  period  of  6  months. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  there  were  no 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  in 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  H.R.  3593  was  nec- 
essary in  order  to  permit  the  furnishing 
of  care  in  community  nursing  homes. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  was  added  by  the 
Senate  and  authorized  the  care  of  vet- 
eran patients  in  private  community  hos- 
pitals at  Government  expense.  Today 
such  hospital  care  is  provided  in  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  in  Department  of  Defense 
installations  and  in  a  lesser  degree  in 
those  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  In 
Hawaii  a  State  hospital  is  also  utilized 
for  this  purpose.  Non-service-connected 
contract  care  for  male  veterans  is  not 
authorized  in  the  continental  limits — the 
other  48  States — but  is  sought  in  this 
instance  because  of  the  unique  situation 
prevailing  m  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  esti- 
mates that  the  additional  cost  for  sec- 
tion 2  would  be  "relatively  small,"  and 
this  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the 
average  daily  patient  load  in  fiscal  year 
1968  was  29  in  Alaska  and  84  in  Hawaii. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  which  I  am 
urging  the  House  to  take  today  concurs 
in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment,  granting  the  special  treat- 
ment I  have  described  for  the  veterans 
of  the  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  but 
provides  that  the  veterans  In  those  States 
shall  not  receive  any  preferential  treat- 
ment which  would  provide  greater  facil- 
ities than  enjoyed  on  a  comparable  basis 
by  veterans  in  the  other  48  States. 

The  authority  under  section  2.  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Senate  amendment, 
would  expire  on  December  31.  1978.  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  advises 
that  the  cost  of  section  2  would  be  one- 
half  million  dollars  a  year.  Section  1, 
relating  to  nursing  care,  would  cost  ap- 
proximately $22,000  a  year. 

Section  3  removes  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965 
any  contract  entered  into  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  with 
any  community  nursing  home  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  nursing  care  for  an 
eligible  veteran,  as  authorized  by  Pub- 
lic Law  88-450.  The  section  would  be  ef- 
fective from  the  90th  day  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  Public  Law  89- 
286,  the  Service  Contract  Act,  which 
was  October  22,  1965.  The  application  of 
this  law  to  the  activities  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  in  the  field  of  con- 
tract nursing  homes  has  worked  a 
severe  hardship  on  many  veterans  and 
has  greatly  increased  the  cost  of  the 
program  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  thus  to  the  taxpayer.  There 
would   be   no   additional   appropriation 
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required  by  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion and  In  fact  It  would  save  several 
mllllona  of  dollars  which  the  Veterans' 
Administration  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired to  expend 

By  way  of  background.  Public  Law 
88-450  primarily  accomplished  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Created  4.000  nursing  care  beds  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  sys- 
tem; 

Increased  the  per  diem  payment  to 
State  homes  caring  for  VA  beneficiaries 
In  the  nursing  care  category ; 

Authorized  a  program  of  matching 
grants  of  $5  million  each  year  for  5 
years  for  the  construction  of  State 
nursing  care  facilities;  and 

Authorized  the  VA  to  pay  community 
nursing  homes,  generally  for  a  6-month 
period,  for  care  of  former  VA  patients 
who  had  received  maximum  hospital 
benefits. 

This  measure  is  concerned  with  the 
commur^ty  nursing  home  aspects  of 
Public  Law  88-450. 

These  homes  are  available  in  practl- 
cadly  every  community  in  America.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  has  contracts 
or  agreements  with  2.325  community 
nursing  homes  having  approximately 
170,000  beds  in  48  States  and  Puerto 
Rico.  Twenty-five  million  dollars  has 
been  spent  on  this  program  so  far.  As  of 
May  31.' 1968.  there  were  3,048  veteran 
patients  under  the  program.  The  objec- 
tive of  the  program  Is  to  take  veterans 
out  of  expensive  hospital  beds — $42  per 
diem — and  place  them  In  nursing 
homes — $14.40  per  diem  maximum — 
near  their  homes.  The  program  has  been 
an  outstanding  success.  In  most  Instances 
a  typical  nursing  home  will  have  only 
two  or  three  patients  under  the  VA 
program. 

Public  Law  89-286,  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  of  1965.  was  enacted  for  the 
principal  purpose  of  requiring  that  the 
minimum  wage  be  paid  to  service  employ- 
ees hired  by  agencies  having  contracts 
to  provide  service  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  act  defines  "service  employ- 
ees" as  guards,  watchmen,  and  any  per- 
son engaged  in  a  recognized  trade  or 
craft,  or  other  skilled  mechanical  craft, 
or  an  unskilled,  semiskilled,  or  skilled 
manual  labor  occupation:  or  any  other 
employee,  including  foreman  or  super- 
visor, in  a  position  having  a  trade,  craft, 
or  labor  experience,  as  a  paramount  re- 
quirement. The  legislative  history  of  the 
act  indicates  that  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  to  cover  medical  serv- 
ices. House  Report  No.  948  contains  the 
following  statement: 

Tbua.  for  example,  contracta  made  by  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia  govenunent  with  local 
hospitals  for  the  care  of  IndlgeDt  patients 
would  not  be  covered  since  "service  em- 
ployee" aa  defined  In  the  bill  would  be  per- 
forming only  Incidental  functions. 

In  addition  to  this  indication  that 
medical  services  be  exempt,  section  4b  of 
the  bUl  provides  authority  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  provide  exemption  'as 
he  may  find  necessary  and  proper  in  the 
public  Interest  or  to  avoid  serious  im- 
pairment of  the  conduct  of  Government 
business  "  The  Secretary  has  made  one 


such  exemption  relating  to  transporta- 
tion agencies. 

On  June  3  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion wrote  the  Secretary  of  Labor  de- 
scribing Ui  detail  the  type  of  medical 
services  procured  for  veteran  patients 
under  the  agreements  with  community 
nursing  homes  and  raised  the  question 
that  the  program  should  be  exempt  be- 
cause of  the  type  of  medical  services 
being  procured.  The  letter  also  requested 
that  If  the  agency  declined,  then  an  ex- 
emption should  be  grsmted  to  prevent  "a 
most  serious  disruption  and  Impairment 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Government's  busi- 
ness." A  reply  was  received  June  19,  1968, 
declining  to  grant  an  exception.  On  May 
22  the  chairman  of  this  committee  again 
directed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  asking  the  Secretary  for  his  au- 
thority for  the  action  he  had  taken  and 
requested  a  reply  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  Eleven  days  later,  on  June  3.  the 
chairman  received  a  brief  acknowledg- 
ment, and  on  June  7  he  directed  another 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  asking 
for  a  reply  to  the  letter  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  asked  for 
a  prompt  response.  On  June  11  the  chair- 
man sent  a  telegram  pointing  out  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  he  had  not  re- 
ceived a  reply  to  his  letters,  that  he  was 
convinced  that  the  interpretation  was  in 
error,  and  that  failure  to  act  would  re- 
sult in  serious  impairment  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  nursing  home  pro- 
gram. This  telegrsun  requested  a  prompt 
response.  On  June  11  a  letter  was  also 
directed  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  calling  his  attention  to  the  con- 
flict between  the  two  departments.  A 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Labor, 
identical  in  result  to  the  VA  letter,  was 
received  June  19,  1968. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  6.591  eli- 
gible veterans  on  the  waiting  list  for  ad- 
mission to  VA  hospitals  throughout  the 
United  States.  VA  patients  In  commu- 
nity nursing  homes  under  agreements 
entered  into  at  the  time  of  placement 
may  be  returned  to  VA  care  when  their 
conditions  worsen  or  under  conditions 
such  as  would  prevail  if  the  Department 
of  Labor's  ruling  is  continued.  The  net 
increase  in  the  cost  to  the  VA  to  readmit 
these  patients  to  its  hospitals  is  in  the 
magnitude  of  $1V4  to  $2^  million  per 
month — moving  from  a  $14.40  per  day 
rate  In  a  nursing  unit  to  an  average  cost 
of  $42  per  day  in  a  general  hospital.  The 
VA  estimates  that  approximately  1.500  to 
2,700  nursing  care  patients  would  have 
to  be  readmitted. 

Under  the  provision  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  the  minimum  wage  for 
community  nursing  home  employees  is 
$1.15  per  hour  and  will  be  increased  15 
cents  each  year  until  the  level  of  $1.60 
is  reached.  Application  of  the  Service 
Contract  Act,  Public  Law  89-286  would 
provide  an  inmiedlate  minimum  wage  of 
$1.60. 

Section  4  of  the  proposed  addition  to 
the  bill,  H.R.  3593,  in  effect  exempts  the 
Veterans'  Administration  from  section 
201  of  Public  Law  90-364.  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968.  I 
ask  the  House  to  take  this  action  with 
considerable  reluctance  and  only  after  it 
has  become  apparent  that  It  will  not  be 


possible  to  fulfill  the  assurances  given 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  the  able  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  to  me  at 
the  time  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
HJl.  15414. 

The  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  in  connection  with  that 
biU  stated: 

In  keeping  with  the  June  30.  1966.  date, 
the  ptrovlslon  Is  carefully  designed  so  that 
It  can  be  oi>erated  In  such  a  fashion  that 
whenever  any  agency  has  reached  Its  June  30. 
1966,  level,  then  It  can  be  In  a  position  to 
resume  full  appointment.  To  this  end,  the 
conferees  believe  that  the  more  efficient  op- 
eration of  the  Oovemment  means  that  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  generally  should 
reassign  vacancies  to  any  agency  which  has 
reached  Its  June  30,  1966,  level.  For  example. 
In  applying  this  provision  In  the  case  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  (Including  all  such 
employees  working  In  veterans'  hospitals), 
no  reduction  should  be  required  In  employee 
levels  below  that  of  June  30,  1966.  In  the  case 
of  permanent  or  full-time  employees. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cannot  ful- 
fill the  above  agreement,  as  indicated  by 
the  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau which  I  include  at  this  point.  Thus 
it  will  be  impossible  to  guarantee  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  can  resume 
normal  hiring  practices  even  though  that 
agency  has  reached  its  June  30,  1966, 
level  of  employment,  and  has  been  in  that 
condition  for  a  number  of  weeks. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
has  advised  me: 

The  Impact  of  P.L.  90-364  employment  re- 
strictions on  VA  programs  Is  proving  to  be 
far  more  serloiu  than  we  Initially  antici- 
pated. Larger-than-expected  workloads  are 
being  experienced  in  virtually  all  programs, 
as  Vietnam  servicemen  return  to  civilian  life 
at  a  rate  of  over  70,000  a  month.  We  cannot 
accommodate  these  Increasing  workloads  by 
PL.  90-364  restrictions.  Serious  backlogs  are 
developing  and  the  quality  of  care  and  serv- 
ices provided  veteran  beneficiaries  has 
suffered:  plans  for  important  new  and  ex- 
panded programs,  particularly  In  Health 
Services,  have  had  to  be  either  abandoned 
or  drastically  curtailed. 

Further,  the  Congress  has  exempted 
from  the  provision  of  personnel  control 
524,000  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
13,500  of  the  Teruiessee  Valley  Authority, 
17,000  employees  of  the  FBI,  and  30,000 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  Other 
exemptions  are  pending  and  in  active 
stages.  These  exemptions,  coupled  with 
the  decision  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
leave  me  no  alternative,  for  if  the 
veterans'  program  is  to  operate  at  the 
level  which  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  returning  veterans,  and  If 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
is  to  fulfill  its  obligation  to  the  sick  and 
elderly  veterans  of  our  Nation,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  legislation  of  the  type  I 
am  proposing  here  today  be  enacted  into 
law. 

The  letter  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  follows : 

Bureau  or  the  Budget. 
Washington  D.C..  September  24.  1968. 
Hon.  OuN  E.  TKacuk, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 

House   of   Representatives,   Washington, 

DC. 

Deak  Mx.   Chaisman:    I  have  your  letter 

of  September  19,  regarding  the  reassignment 

of  vacancies  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
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aa  contemplated  in  the  statement  of  the 
House  managers  of  the  conference  on 
H.R. 16414. 

In  your  letter,  you  quote  a  statement  of 
the  conference  managers.  I  have  read  that 
statement  and  have  been  guided  by  It  In 
reassigning  vacancies  among  agencies.  At  the 
time  that  statement  was  drafted,  the  con- 
ferees had  agreed  that  there  would  be  no 
statutory  exemption  to  the  provision  that 
has  become  Section  201  of  Public  Law  90-364. 
On  this  basis,  I  believed  I  could  reassign 
vacancies  (In  excess  of  the  25 '"r  attrition 
required  under  Section  201)  from  other 
agencies  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  In 
sufficient  numbers  to  keep  Its  full-time 
permanent  employment  from  falling  below 
the  June  1966  level. 

My  staff  believes  that,  starting  this  Novem- 
ber, such  reasslgnments  may  have  to  total 
600  to  800  positions  per  month.  I  have 
already  taken  actions  which  should  result 
In  sufficient  spwices  being  available  for  the 
necessary  November  reasslgnments  and,  If 
actual  developments  conform  to  our  esti- 
mates, the  prospective  December  needs. 

However,  I  too,  have  noted  the  events  cited 
In  your  letter  with  respect  to  the  exemption 
of  various  groups  of  employees  from  the 
provisions  of  Section  201  of  Public  Law 
90-364.  As  you  undoubtedly  understand,  the 
greater  the  number  of  employees  exempted 
by  the  Congress,  the  smaller  becomes  the 
universe  from  which  I  can  obtain  and  re- 
assign vacant  jKwltlons  to  the  Veterans' 
.Administration. 

There  Is  another  problem.  As  more  agencies 
reach  their  June  1966  level,  and  request  re- 
asslgnments of  vacancies  to  maintain  that 
employment  level.  It  becomes  more  and  more 
difficult  to  reduce  further  the  vacancy-fill- 
ing rate  of  other  agencies  In  order  to  make 
such  reasslg^nments  possible. 

Only  yesterday,  the  Senate  passed  a  pro- 
vision which.  In  effect,  directed  me  to  give 
priority  to  the  needs  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  at  the  expense  of  other  Gov- 
ernment programs.  To  allow  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  to  maintain  or  Increase 
its  present  level  will,  of  course,  make  it  even 
more  difficult  to  maintain  other  agencies  at 
their  June  1966  level. 

Nevertheless,  as  long  as  I  can,  consistent 
with  the  more  efficient  operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, I  shall  try  to  reassign  positions  in 
accordance  with  the  statement  on  page  46 
of  the  Conference  Report  on  HJl.  16414 
(House  Report  1533).  However,  the  exemp- 
tions already  legislated,  plus  those  being 
considered,  which  were  not  foreseen  at  the 
time  the  conferees  were  deliberating,  make 
me  much  less  confident  that  It  will  be  pos- 
sible to  do  this. 

In  addition,  with  a  new  Administration 
and  Congress  taking  over  next  January,  I 
cannot  give  you  positive  assurance  that  the 
necessary  spaces  virlll  be  provided  after  the 
first  of  the  year  to  keep  full-time  perma- 
nent employees  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion from  falling  below  the  June  1966  level. 
Depending  on  the  nature  and  scope  of  ex- 
emptlve  legislation  enacted  In  the  coming 
weeks,  even  December  may  be  a  problem,  but 
I  still  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to  take  care 
of  that  month. 

As  you  can  well  understand,  we  are  trying 
to  foresee  developments  on  the  basis  of 
scant  and  Incomplete  historical  data,  and 
the  new  reports  we  have  required  from  the 
agencies  arrive  almost  one  month  behind 
the  period  covered.  Nevertheless,  we  are  try- 
ing hard  to  keep  on  top  of  the  situation. 
Although  I  would  have  preferred  to  have 
this  letter  be  more  sanguine  about  the  out- 
look than  It  Is,  I  hope  It  Is  helpful  to  you, 
and  that  you  understand  our  problem. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  J.  Zwick, 

Director. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  Include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  the  text  of  telegrams  I  have 


received  from  four  veterans  organiza- 
tions in  support  of  the  action  I  have  just 

requested : 

Washington,  D.C, 

October  2,  1968. 
Hon.  OuN  E.  Teague, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C: 
The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  strongly 
supports  H.R.  3593,  which  provides  for  addi- 
tional medical  and  nursing  home  care  for 
veterans  In  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  V.P.W.  also 
supports  two  amendments  which  you  will 
offer  to  this  bill.  VA  hospitals  are  facing  a 
serious  personnel  crisis  because  of  rising 
Vietnam  casualties  and  increased  demands 
for  hospital  care  by  older  veterans.  It  must  be 
made  clear  that  the  VA  Is  exempted  from 
personnel  cuts  required  by  PL.  90-364.  Your 
amendment  will  accomplish  this  purpose  and 
has  the  complete  support  of  the  V.P.W.  Like- 
wise the  community  nursing  home  care  pro- 
gram Is  being  seriously  disrupted  by  an  arbi- 
trary ruling  by  Department  of  Labor  that 
places  these  homes  under  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  of  1965.  Your  amendment  to  ex- 
empt VA  from  the  service  contract  act  des- 
perately needed  to  prevent  veterans  commu- 
nity nursing  home  program  from  being 
wrecked. 

Richard  Homan, 
Commander     in     Chief,     Veterans     of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 


Washington,  D.C, 

October  2,   1968. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teacue. 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C: 
The  American  Legion  urges  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  3593.  a  bill  to  permit  the  adminis- 
trator of  veterans  affairs  to  furnish  nursing 
home  and  hospital  care  for  veterans  In  Alaska 
and  Hawaii.  We  also  support  your  amend- 
ments to  exempt  VA  contracts  with  com- 
munity nursing  homes  from  the  service  con- 
tract act  and  to  assure  that  VA  would  not 
be  required  to  reduce  its  personnel  below 
the  June  30.  1966  celling  under  the  personnel 
cutback  formula  of  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
tures control  act  of  1968.  Enactment  of  this 
measure,  as  amended,  would  assure  that  vet- 
erans residing  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  would 
receive  hospital  and  nursing  bed  care  now 
denied  by  law,  forestall  the  curtailment  of 
the  nursing  care  program  established  under 
PL.  88-460,  and  prevent  the  closing  of  thou- 
sands of  hospital  beds  and  disruption  of 
service  to  veterans,  their  dependents,  and 
their  survivors. 

Herald  E.  Stringer, 
Director,     National     Legislative     Com- 
mission, the  American  Legion. 

Washington,  D.C, 

October  3,1968. 
Hon.  OuN  E.  Teagttb, 

Chairman,   House   Committee   on   Veterans' 
Affairs,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 
AMVETS,    American    Veterans    of    World 
War  II,  ask  full  support  of  H.R.  3593  to  afford 
improved  medical  care  to  Hawaiian  and  Alas- 
kan veterans. 

We  further  strongly  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment  to  this  bill  that  would  exempt 
the  Veterans'  Administration  from  any  per- 
sonnel reductions  required  by  P.L.  90-364. 

Your  favorable  action  Is  also  urged  for  pas- 
sage of  the  proposed  amendment  exempting 
the  Veterans'  Administration  from  the  wage 
scale  requirements  of  the  Service  Contract 
Act.  This  program  of  care  to  elderly  veterans 
In  local  home  town  nursing  homes  is  vital 
and  must  be  maintained. 

Ralph  E.  Hall. 
National  Executive  Director. 


Washington.  D.C, 

October  3, 1968. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague, 

Chairman,    House   Committee   on    Veterans' 
Affairs,   Cannon  House   Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 
The  Disabled  American  Veterans  strongly 
supports  the  enactment  of  H.R.  3593  to  fur- 
nish nursing  home  care  for  veterans  residing 
in    Alaska    and    Hawaii.    We    commend    the 
House  Committee   on  Veterans'  Affairs   for 
amending   the   bill   in   two   very    Important 
areas. 

Medical  care  for  veterans  who  have  served 
this  Nation  in  time  of  war  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  enactment  of  H.R.  3593  as 
amended  will  fulfill  America's  obligation  to 
its  wartime  disabled  by  correcting  the  In- 
equity In  present  law  which  denies  the  bene- 
fit of  nursing  home  care  to  veterans  residing 
in  the  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  It  will 
prevent  destruction  of  the  hometown  nursing 
care  program  for  the  veterans  In  all  50  States 
by  exempting  VA  contracts  from  the  mini- 
mum wage  provisions  of  the  Service  Contract 
Act  of  1965. 

Adoption  of  the  second  amendment  to  ex- 
empt VA  medical  programs  from  the  person- 
nel limitations  of  the  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture Control  Act  of  1968  la  urgently  needed 
and  fully  Justified  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration's Increasing  need  to  provide  high  level 
medical  care  for  the  178.000  American  serv- 
icemen who  have  thus  far  been  wounded  or 
disabled  in  the  Vietnam  conflict 

Charles  L.  Huber. 
National  Director  of  Legislation,  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  in- 
deed a  privilege  for  me  to  participate  in 
the  final  passage  of  H.R.  3593,  a  bill  I 
introduced  on  January  24,  1967,  to  cor- 
rect an  obviously  imintended  inequity  in 
the  treatment  of  veterans  in  Hawaii  and 
Alaska.  There  has  been  considerable  de- 
lay in  this  final  passage  but  I  believe 
the  veterans  in  all  50  States  will  Join 
with  me  in  saying  that  the  wait  has  been 
time  well  spent. 

This  legislation  will  accord  to  veterans 
in  Hawaii  and  Alaska  the  same  special 
care  treatment  accorded  to  those  former 
servicemen  in  the  48  States  on  the  main- 
land of  the  United  States.  It  will  furnish 
nursing  home  care  to  veterans  hospital- 
ized by  the  Veterans'  Administration  In 
Alaska  and  in  my  State. 

By  taking  final  action  today,  the  House 
will  correct  an  oversight  in  Public  Law 
88-450  which  provides  for  the  transfer 
of  patients  In  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  to  qualified  nursing  homes  at 
Government  expense  when  such  care  is 
deemed  necessary  for  a  veteran's  re- 
covery. The  Grovemment  pays  the  cost 
of  such  nursing  home  expenses  for  up 
to  6  months,  sometimes  longer  in  excep- 
tional cases,  but  will  not  pay  more  than 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  treatment  in  a 
VA  hospital. 

Regrettably,  when  Public  Law  88-450 
was  enacted,  there  was  an  oversight  in- 
sofar as  consideration  was  not  given  to 
the  fact  that  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are 
alone  among  all  of  the  States  in  having 
no  hospitals  directly  operated  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Veterans  in  both  States  do  receive 
Government  hospitalization  benefits  in 
Institutions  operated  by  other  Federal 
agencies  which  contract  for  such  care 
with  the  VA,  the  terms  of  Public  Law 
88-450  disallow  subsequent  nursing  home 
care  for  patients  in  only  these  two  States 
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since  they  cannot  be  hospitalized  In  a 
facility  under  the  direct  Jurisdiction  of 
the  VA.  Thus  the  law  denies  to  Hawaii 
and  Alaska  veterans  equal  t>eneflts  to 
those  accorded  to  veterans  in  the  other 
48  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

In  February  1967.  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration took  note  of  this  disparity 
in  its  report  on  my  bill.  It  states  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs; 

We  agree  that  our  veterans  in  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  should  not  be  denied  the  privilege  of 
receiving  nursing  home  care  at  Federal  ex- 
pense due  to  the  fact  that  no  VA  hospitals 
are  located  there.  Accordingly,  we  favor  en- 
actment of  this  legislation. 

I  believe  that  to  be  fully  equitable,  the 
law  must  clearly  provide  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  shall  make  avail- 
able nursing  home  care  to  all  eligible 
veterans  who  have  been  treated  through 
contract  arrangements  wherein  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  assumes  the  fi- 
nancial cost  of  such  hospitalization. 

Whether  a  veteran  is  entitled  to  re- 
cetve  mrrsing  home  care  or  not  should 
not  be  dependent  upon  where  he  gets  his 
hospitalization,  but  rather  upon  whether 
that  treatment  is  being  paid  for  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

If  the  veteran's  hospitalization  is 
covered  by  the  VA.  then  logically,  his 
transfer  to  a  nursing  home  ought  to  also 
be  covered  under  Public  Law  88-450. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Honorable  Olin 
E.  Teague.  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  the  members  of 
this  distinguished  committee  for  their 
concern  and  favorable  consideration  of 
this  legislation.  I  believe  their  action  will 
be  justifiably  lauded  by  each  veteran 
and  veterans  organization  in  the  coun- 
try. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  to  H.R.  3593 
offered  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  preventing  the 
destruction  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  system.  If  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  not  adopted,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  will  be  forced  to  reduce 
its  employment  level  far  below  the  level 
required  to  provide  satisfactory  care  and 
treatment  for  veterans.  I  cannot  stand 
Idly  by  and  permit  the  deterioration  of 
the  splendid  "second  to  none"  medical 
and  hospital  program  which  a  grateful 
Nation  has  provided  for  Its  veterans.  The 
failure  to  adopt  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment means  that  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration will  not  have  enough  doctors, 
nurses,  and  technicians  to  operate  the 
110,000  hospital  beds  presently  in  the 
system.  Consequently,  entire  wards,  and 
possibly  entire  hospitals  would  have  to 
be  closed. 

We  cannot  permit  this  to  happen.  It  is 
patently  ridiculous  to  cut  back  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  system  at 
a  time  when  existing  hospital  facilities 
are  already  overburdened  by  casualties 
from  Vietnam  and  by  the  increasing 
medical  needs  of  the  aging  veteran  popu- 
lation. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  will  exclude  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  from  the  personnel 


reduction  formula  set  forth  In  Public  Law 
90-364.  thus  permitting  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  maintain  ItA  current 
level  of  employment. 

I  strongly  support  this  amendment  and 
urge  that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  amendment  to  H.R.  3593,  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  TeacueI. 
One  of  the  principal  thrusts  of  this 
amendment  is  to  exclude  the  Veterans' 
Administration  from  the  personnel  re- 
duction formula  authorized  by  the  Re- 
venue and  Expenditures  Contract  Act  of 
1968,  Public  Law  90-364. 

This  action  is  extremely  desirable.  In 
fact,  it  is  essential  if  we  are  to  maintain 
a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  sys- 
tem dedicated  to  the  care  and  treatment 
of  sick  and  wounded  war  veterans.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  has  indicated, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  cannot  maintain  the 
high  degree  of  outstanding  service  to 
hospitalized  veterans  if  the  agency  is  re- 
quired to  reduce  personnel  below  Its  1966 
level.  That  level  has  already  been 
reached.  Any  further  reductions  will  cut 
the  heart  out  of  the  veterans'  hospital 
program.  A  sufficient  number  of  doctors, 
nurses,  and  technicians  could  not  be  em- 
ployed to  operate  the  hospitals.  The  re- 
sult Is  inevitable— a  drastic  cutback  on 
the  number  of  operating  beds.  Serious 
backlogs  are  already  developing  and  the 
quality  of  care  and  services  provided  vet- 
eran beneficiaries  has  suffered.  With 
Vietnam  servicemen  returning  to  civilian 
life  at  a  rate  of  over  70,000  a  month, 
many  of  them  war  casualties,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  we  should  permit  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  system  to 
be  curtailed.  It  is  essential  that  we  have 
sufficient  facilities  to  provide  the  high- 
est quality  of  medical  care  to  the  young 
men  who  have  shed  their  blood  on  the 
battlefield  in  Vietnam. 

I  shall  support  this  amendment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
the  same. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  House  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendments  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  amendments,  as  amended, 
were  concurred  in. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  nursing  home 
care  and  contract  hospitalization  for 
certain  veterans  living  in  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  recorisider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  3  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  9089)  for 
the  relief  of  E.  Christian  Des  Marets,  Sr,, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  3.  strike  out  "Covlna."  and 
insert  "Redlands.". 

Page  2.  line  9.  strike  out  "Des  Martes."  and 
Insert  "Des  Marets,". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES— PERMIS- 
SION TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TONIGHT  TO  PILE  CERTAIN  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports 
under  the  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reques*.  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOR  THE  RELIEF  OP  E.  CHRISTIAN 
DES  MARETS.  SR. 

Mr.    TENZER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   to   take   from   the 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  18037. 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1969 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Spesiker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
18037)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969,  and  for  other  purposes;  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

CONfTRBNCS  RlPOBT  ( H.  RBPT.  NO.  1936) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
18037)  "making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for  the 
nscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as   follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  20,  33.  46.  and  58. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  3,  5,  23.  24.  50.  53.  54.  56.  59. 
and  60;  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
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ment    Insert   "$26,811,000';    and   the   Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  the  following ; 

"For  grants  and  payments  under  titles  II, 
III.  V,  VII,  and  VIII  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended. 
$268,126,000.  of  which  $60,000,000  shall  be 
for  school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
other  Instructional  materials  under  title  II 
of  said  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965;  $165,876,000  shall  be  for  sup- 
plementary educational  centers  and  services 
under  title  III  of  said  Act;  $29,750,000  shall 
be  for  strengthening  State  departments  of 
education  under  title  V  of  said  Act;  $7,600,000 
shall  be  for  improving  the  education  of  bi- 
lingual children  under  title  VII  of  said  Act; 
and  $5,000,000  shall  be  for  preventing  school 
dropouts  under  title  VIII  of  said  Act." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$1,123,127,000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  proposed 
for  Insertion  by  the  Senate.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•■;  Provided.  That  the  aggregate  amounts 
otherwise  available  for  grants  therefor  with- 
in States  shall  not  be  less  than  92  per  centum 
of  the  amounts  allocated  from  the  fiscal  year 
1968  appropriation  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies in  such  States  for  grants." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$20,900,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  22 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  22,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$167,104,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  25 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  25.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amendment 
Insert:  "$10,224,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  26.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$28,942,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  27:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$88,733,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  28:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$18,700,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  29.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 


Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert  "$42,995,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  34:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  34,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$185,149,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  35:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  35,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$166,927,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$29,983,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  37 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  37,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$143,888,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  38:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  38,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$128,934,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  39:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  39,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$96,840,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  40:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  40,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$163,513,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  41:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  41,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert  "$73,126,500";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  43 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  43,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$17,820,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  44 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  44,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$84,809,500":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  48:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  48,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$18,160,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  51 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  51.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$117,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  55:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  55,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 


In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert: 

"REHABILITATION  RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING 

"For  grants  and  other  expenses  (except 
administrative  expenses)  for  research,  train- 
ing, tralneeshlps,  and  other  special  projects, 
pursuant  to  sections  4.  7,  and  16.  of  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act,  as  amended,  and 
not  to  exceed  $100,000  for  carrying  out  func- 
tions authorized  by  the  International  HealtU 
Research  Act  of  1960  (74  Stat.  364),  $64,000,- 
000." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  57:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  57,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  ■$5,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  61 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  61,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,948,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  62:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  62.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert: 

•  NATIONAL     COMMISSION     ON     PRODUCT     SAFETY 

"Salaries  and  erpemes 

"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety,  authorized 
by  the  Act  of  November  20,  1967  (Public  Law 
90-146),  $500,000." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  1.  2.  7,  10. 
11.  13.  14,  15.  16,  17,  18,  19.  21.  30.  31,  32.  42. 
46.  47.  49,  62.  63,  64.  65.  and  66.,    , 
Daniel  J,  FLOOD. 
William  H.  Natcher, 
Neal  Smith, 
W.  R.  Holl,  Jr., 
Bob  Casey. 
George  Mahon, 
Melvin   R.  Laird    (ex- 
cept  as    to   amend- 
ments 63  and  64 ) . 
Robert  H.  Michel  ( ex- 
cept  as    to    amend- 
ment 61 ). 
Garner  E.  Shriver. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Lister  Hill. 
Richard  B.  Russell. 
Warren  G.  Magnuson. 
John  Stennis. 
Alan  Bible. 
Robert  C.  Byrd. 
NoRRis  Cotton. 
Afanasrers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  18037)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969.  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port as  to  each  of  such  amendments,  namely: 

title  i^department  of  labor 
Manpower  administration 

Amendments  Nos.  1  and  2:  Reported  In 
technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the 
r)art  of  the  Hotise  will  offer  a  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments 
which  provide  language  relating  to  rates  of 
pay  of  trainees  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act. 

The  conferees  feel  that  the  needs  of  the 
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Secretary  of  Labor  In  carrying  out  the  Impor- 
tant manpower  development  and  training 
orogram  might  best  be  met  by  allowing  blm 
more  flexibility  and  discretion  In  applying 
the  reduction  in  the  appropriation  "Man- 
power development  and  training  activities" 
than  was  Indicated  In  the  Senate  report.  It 
Is,  therefore,  suggested  that  he  reassess  the 
estimate  and,  after  consultation  with  the 
states,  submit  a  new  plan  of  distribution  for 
approval  of  the  House  and  Senate  committees 
for  this  Item. 

Amendment  No  3:  Appropriates  tSS.OOO.OOO 
for  "Revolving  fund  for  advances  to  employ- 
ment security  administration  accoiint,  unem- 
ployment trust  fund"  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Instead  of  MS.OOO.OOO  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Wage  and  hour  divisicm 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  935,811,000 
for  "Wage  and  hour  division,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses" Instead  of  •35,711.000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  •35,911,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Bureau  of  International  Labor  Affairs 

Amendment  No.  5:  Strikes  appropriation  of 
•50,000  for  "Special  foreign  currency  pro- 
gram" proposed  by  the  House. 

Trn.C    a— OBPABTMCNT   or    HKALTH,    KDTTCATION, 
AXD    WKLTAKC 

Office  of  Education 

Amendments  Noe.  6,  7  (reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement — the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  an  amendment).  8,  and  9:  Ap- 
propriate (Including  the  proposed  motion  re- 
lating to  amendment  No.  7)  •1.476.993.000  for 
"Elementary  and  secondary  educational  ac- 
tivities" for  fiscal  year  1969  Instead  of  •1.330,- 
753.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  •1,564,- 
826.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
amendments  will  also  make  the  following  ad- 
justments within  the  total  appropriation: 

(1)  provide  •1.133,127.000  for  "Education- 
ally deprived  children"  luider  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Instead  of  •1.073.137.000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  •1.200.000.000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate: 

(2)  provide  •SO.OOO.OOO  for  "Library  re- 
sources" under  Title  n  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  as  proposed 
by  the  House  Instead  of  •60.000.000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate: 

(3)  provide  •165.878.000  for  "Supplemen- 
tary educational  centers  and  services"  under 
title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  instead  of  •177.876,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  •155.876.000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate: 

(4)  provide  •7,500.000  for  "BUlngual  edu- 
cation program"  under  Title  VTI  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  In- 
stead of  JIO.OOO.OOO  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate: 

(5)  provide  •5.000.000  for  "Dropout  preven- 
tion program"  under  Title  Vin  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  In- 
stead of  •20,000.000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate: 

(6)  provide  •78.740,000  for  "Equipment  and 
minor  remodeling"  under  Title  III  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  Instead  of 
•82.200.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate: 

(7)  provide  •17.000.000  for  "Testing,  guid- 
ance and  counseling"  under  Title  V  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate: 

(8)  strike  language  proposed  by  the  House 
that  would  limit  to  •68.607.000  the  amount 
of  funds  under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  that  could  be 
used  for  equipment: 

(9)  provide  that,  In  total,  the  schools  In 
each  state  will  receive.  In  1969,  under  Title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  at  least  92  per  cent  as  much  as  such 
schools  did  In  1968.  Instead  of  85  per  cent  as 
proposet*  by  the  House  and  100  per  cent  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate:  and 


(10)  strike  House  language  that  would 
limit  the  amount  of  funds  under  Title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
that  could  be  spent  under  the  special  au- 
thorization for  handicapped  children,  ne- 
glected and  delinquent  children,  and  migrant 
children  to  the  1968  level. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  will  appropriate  •156.- 
900.000  for  "Education  professions  develop- 
ment activities"  Instead  of  •111.900,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  •181.900,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  are 
agreed  that  none  of  the  reduction  below  the 
Senate  proposal  shall  be  applied  against  the 
amount  included  therein  for  Title  IV  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Appropriates  •20.900.- 
000  for  the  "Teacher  Corps"  Instead  of  •IS.- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  •31,- 
200,000  as  proposed   by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hous4>  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  will  appropriate  •696,- 
307,000  for  "Higher  educational  activities" 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  will  provide 
that  the  allocation  of  funds  for  purposes 
provided  for  by  this  appropriation  shall  be 
as  contained  In  the  Senate  amendment  ex- 
cept that  grants  for  construction  of  public 
community  colleges  and  technical  Institutes 
shall  be  •50,000,000  instead  of  »34,000,000  as 
proposed  In  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
•124,600.000  shall  be  for  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  Instead  of  •140.600.000  as  pro- 
posed In  the  Senate  amendment. 

Amendments  Nos.  14,  15,  16.  and  17:  Re- 
ported m  technical  disagreement.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer 
motions  to  recede  and  concur  In  Senate 
amendments  Nos.  14  and  16  and  to  recede 
and  concur  In  Senate  amendments  Nos.  15 
and  17  with  amendments.  The  combined 
effect  wUl  be  to  appropriate  •143.144.000  for 
"Libraries  and  community  services"  Instead 
of  #94.894.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
•143.644.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate:  pro- 
vide that  of  the  total  appropriation  89, 500.- 
000  shall  be  for  community  services  and  con- 
tinuing education  programs  under  Title  I  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate:  provide  that  •5.500,000  shall  be  for 
transfer  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  the 
acquisition  and  cataloging  of  library  ma- 
terials instead  of  »e.000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate:  and  add  legal  citations  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Educational  Improvement  for  the  handi- 
capped: The  total  appropriation  of  •78,850.- 
000  Is  not  In  disagreement  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  The  conferees  are  agreed  that 
the  allocation  of  these  funds  shall  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Amendments  Nos.  18  and  19:  Reported  In 
technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  motions  to 
recede  and  concur  In  Senate  amendment  No. 
18  and  recede  and  concur  In  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  19  with  an  amendment.  The  com- 
bined effect  win  be  to  appropriate  •89,417,000 
for  "Research  and  training"  instead  of 
•86.417.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
•92.967.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate:  and 
add  a  legal  citation  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conferees  are  agreed  that  within 
the  total  appropriation  there  shall  be  •S,- 
000.000  available  for  library  Improvement  re- 
search Instead  of  •3.550.000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate:  •34,400,(X)0  for  educational 
laboratories  and  research  and  development 
centers  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
•33,400.000  as  proposed  by  the  House: 
•1,000.000  for  a  national  achievement  study 
as  proposed  by  the  House;  and  •!, 000.000  for 


the  urban  school  demonstration  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  proposed  by  the  House 
Instead  of  $6,000,000  as  propoeed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Deletes  provision  that 
•500,000  of  the  amount  appropriated  (or 
"Research  and  training"  shall  be  grants  and 
contracts  for  training  and  research  In  co- 
operative education  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Antendment  No.  21:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which 
appropriates  •15,700,000  for  "Foreign  lan- 
guage training  and  area  programs." 

Public  Health  Service 

Amendment  No.  22:  Appropriates  •le?,- 
104,000  for  "Oomprehenslve  health  planning 
and  services"  Instead  of  $165,604,000  as  pro- 
{X>sed  by  the  House  and  •168.604.000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  are  agreed 
that,  of  the  total  amount  appropriated,  up  to 
•20.000,000  win  be  available  for  project  grants 
for  rat  control  programs. 

Health  manpower 

Amendments  Nos.  23,  24.  and  25:  Apprc- 
prtate  •172,176,000  for  "Health  manpower 
education  and  utilization"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  tl82.400.000  as  proposed  by 
the  House;  establish  a  separate  appropriation 
Item  "Dental  health  activities"  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  including  appro- 
priations for  such  activities  under  "Health 
manpower  education  and  utilization"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House;  and  appropriate  910,224  - 
000  for  "Dental  health  activities"  Instead  oi 
•  11,173.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Disease  prevention  and  environmental  contrrti 

Amendment  No.  26:  Appropriates  (28,942- 
000  for  "Chronic  diseases"  Instead  of  $27- 
942.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  •30,- 
942.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  in- 
crease over  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
House  Is  for  the  respiratory  disease  control 
program  and  the  pilot  arthritis  center  and 
satellite  facinty  program. 

Amendments  Nos.  27  and  28:  Appropriate 
$88,733,000  for  "Air  pollution"  Instead  of  $86- 
733,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $94- 
033.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and  pro- 
vide that  $18,700,000  shall  remain  available 
until  expended  to  carry  out  Section  104  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Instead  of  not  to  exceed  431.- 
300.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  924.- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Appropriates  •42,995.- 
000  for  "Urban  and  Industrial  health"  Instead 
of  $42,875,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$43,375,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
Increase  of  $120,000  over  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Is  for  the  Arctic  Health 
Research  Laboratory. 

Health  services 

Amendments  Nos.  30.  31,  and  32:  Reported 
In  technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  motions  to 
recede  and  concur  In  Senate  amendment  No 
30  and  recede  and  concur  In  Senate  amend- 
ments Nos.  31  and  32  with  amendments.  The 
combined  effect  will  be  to  appropriate  849.- 
931.000  for  "Community  health  services"  In- 
stead of  $42,731,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $50,831,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate: 
add  a  legal  citation:  and  provide  that  $7,200.- 
000  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
for  special  grants  for  health  of  migratory 
workers  Instead  of  $8,100,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  conlea-ees  agreed  to  delete 
earmarking  contained  in  the  Senate  report 
which  woiUd  direct  that  $100,000  from  the 
total  appropriation  be  provided  for  a  pilot 
research  and  demonstration  institute  for 
regional  rural  health  services  in  the  Ne- 
braska-South Dakota  area. 

Amendment  No.  33 :  Strikes  paragraph  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  appropriate 
$61,199,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Medical  Pacilltles  Con- 
struction Act  of   1968.  The  deletion  of  this 


appropriation  was  without  prejudice  to  the 
program  authorized  by  said  Act.  Neither  the 
House  nor  Senate  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions have  had  any  hearings  on  the  program. 
It  was  agreed  that  such  hearings  will  be  held 
as  soon  as  feasible  with  a  view  to  further 
appropriation  action  at  an  early  date. 
National  Institutes  of  Health 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  no  specific  Items  of  earmarking 
within  appropriations  to  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  ( including  Regional  medi- 
cal programs),  and  they  agreed  that  no  Item 
shall  exceed  the  budget  estimate. 

Amendment  No  34:  Appropriates  $186,149.- 
500  for  the  "National  Cancer  Institute"  in- 
stead of  $182,592,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $191,592,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates  $166,927,- 
500  for  the  "National  Heart  Institute"  Instead 
of  $164,120,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$172,120,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates  $29,983,- 
5(X)  for  the  "National  Institute  of  Dentel  Re- 
search" instead  of  $29,553,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $30,414,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Appropriates  $143,888,- 
000  for  the  "National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Metabolic  Diseases"  Instead  of  •141,287,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $147,287,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Appropriates  $128,934.- 
500  for  the  "National  Institute  of  Neurologi- 
cal Diseases  and  Blindness"  Instead  of  $126,- 
674,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $132,- 
674.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  39:  Appropriates  $96,840,- 
500  for  the  "National  Institute  of  Allergy  and 
Infectious  Diseases"  Instead  of  $95,119,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $99,119,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Appropriates  $163,613,- 
500  for  the  "National  Institute  of  General 
Medical  sciences"  instead  of  $161,250,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $166,260,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  41:  Appropriates  $73,126,- 
500  for  the  "National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development"  instead  of 
$70,859,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$76,359,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  42:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  wlU  appropriate  $61,907,- 
iX)0  for  "Regional  medical  programs"  Instead 
of    $68,922,000    as    proposed    by    the   Senate. 

Amendment  No.  43:  Appropriates  $17,820,- 
000  for  "Environmental  health  sciences"  in- 
stead of  $17,641,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $18,099,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  44:  Appropriates  $84,809.- 
500  for  "General  research  and  services,  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health"  Instead  of  $82,- 
719,(XXI  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $94,- 
823,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 

Amendment  No.  46:  Appropriates  $263,- 
139,000  for  "Mental  health  research  and  serv- 
icee"  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$277,639,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  agreed  that  the  provision  included 
in  the  House  report  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
tunds  contained  In  this  appropriation  for 
the  "Early  child  care  demonstration  and  eval- 
uation program"  shall  not  apply. 

Amendment  Nos.  46  and  47:  Reported  in 
technlcsJ  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  vrtll  offer  motions  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments  which 
appropriate  $87,300,000  for  "Community 
mental  health  resource  support"  instead  of 
$79,300,000  as  proposed  by  the  House,  and 
provide  that  $8,000,000  of  the  appropriation 
for  "Community  mental  health  resource  sup- 
port" shall  be  available  for  the  construction 
and  staffing  of  facilities  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  narcotic  addiction. 


Other  Public  Health  Service 
Amendment  No.  48:  Appropriates  $18,160,- 
500  for  the  "National  Library  of  Medicine" 
instead  of  $17,149,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $19,172,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  49:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  will  delete  the  appropria- 
tion of  $6,310,000  for  "Buildings  and  facili- 
ties" proposed  by  the  Senate  and  wiU  Insert 
language  proposed  by  the  Senate  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  accept  a  donation  of  the 
site  for  an  environmental  health  faculty  at 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia.  The  conferees 
are  agreed  that  $6,310,000  of  funds  currently 
available  under  the  appropriation  for  "Build- 
ings and  facilities"  will  be  available  for  the 
environmental  health  facility  at  Morgan- 
town,  West  Virginia,  and  that  this  project 
shaU  have  high  priority. 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
Amendments  Nos.  60  and  51:  Appropriate 
$117,500,000  for  "Work  incentive  activities" 
instead  of  $135,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $100,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  and  remove  the  earmarking  of  a  spe- 
cific amount  to  be  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  52:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  Tlie  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  will  appropriate  $368,- 
990,000  for  "Grants  and  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices and  faclliUes"  Instead  of  $346,900,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $375,490,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate:  will  delete  $3,600,- 
000  proposed  by  the  Senate  to  start  a  new 
program  lor  migratory  agricultural  workers; 
and  win  provide  $8,000,000  for  "expansion 
grants"  Instead  of  $11,000,000  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  63:  Appropriates  $32,566,- 
000  for  "Mental  retardation"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $30,066,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  54:  Delates  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  that  would  prohibit  the 
use  of  any  funds  appropriated  for  "Maternal 
and  child  health  and  welfare"  to  start  activi- 
ties for  which  no  funds  were  appropriated 
In  fiscal  year  1968. 

Amendment  No.  66:  Appropriates  $64,000,- 
000  for  "Rehabilitation  research  and  train- 
ing" Instead  of  $65,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  and  deletes  $300,000  for  a  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Disabled  and  Disadvantaged  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  66:  Makes  funds  appro- 
priated for  "Vocational  rehabilitation  re- 
search and  training  (special  foreign  cur- 
rency program)"  available  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  several  activities  of  the  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  rather  than  being  limited  to  use 
In  connection  with  vocational  rehabilitation 
activities  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
Amendment  No.  67:  Appropriates  $6,000.- 
000  for  "Payment  to  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting"  instead  of  $6,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  58:  Strikes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  establish  a  President's 
Commission  on  Preventive  Medicine. 

TrrLE  m — related  agencies 
National  Mediation  Board 
Amendment  No.  69:  Appropriates  $2,492,- 
000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $2,242,000  as  pro- 
posed   by   the   House. 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 

Amendment  No.  60 :  Appropriates  $8,090,000 

for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  as  proposed  by 


the  Senate  Instead  of  $7,662,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendment  No.  61:   Appropriates  $1,948,- 
000,000    lor    "Economic     oppwrtunity     pro- 
gram" instead  of  $1,873,000,000  as  propxwed 
by  the  House  and  $2,088,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety 
Amendment  No.  62:  Appropriates  $500,000 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  instead  of  $2,000,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

TrrLE  IV GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendments  Nos.  63  and  64:  Reported  in 
technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  will  offer  motions  to 
recede  and  concur  In  the  Senate  amendments 
with  amendments  which  will  provide 
language  similar  to  language  contained  In 
Sections  409  and  410  as  proposed  by  the 
House  with  portions  of  the  additional 
language  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  65:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  66:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which 
provides  language  regarding  restrictions  on 
loan  and  grant  funds. 

Daniel  F.  Flood, 
William  H.  Natcher, 
Neal  Smith, 
W.  R.  Hull,  Jr., 
Bob  Caset, 
George  Mahon, 
Mel  VIN  R.  Laird 
( except        as        to 
amendments     63 
and  64), 
ROBERT  H.  Michel 
(except        as        to 
amendment  61 ) , 
Garner  E.  Shriveb, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FTiOOD  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  total  in- 
volved in  this  bill  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies  is  $18,475,603,- 
800.  The  amount  over  the  House  is 
$1,242,732,500.  I  will  have  something  to 
say  on  that  in  a  minute  or  two.  However, 
the  conference  agreement  is  imder  the 
Senate  bill  by  $557,742,200.  The  amount 
under  the  budget  is  $825,921,200. 

With  reference  to  what  I  just  said 
about  the  amoimt  over  the  House,  of  the 
increase  over  the  House.  $1,073,094,000 
was  for  items  that  were  deferred,  and 
therefore  not  acted  on  by  the  House,  be- 
cause they  lacked  authorization  or  they 
lacked  a  budget  request  at  the  time  the 
House  acted.  Thus,  the  net  increase  over 
the  House  bill  for  the  items  that  the 
House  acted  on  originally  Is  $169,638,500, 
or  considerably  less  than  1  percent. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  pattern  of  this 
bill  down  through  the  years,  most  of  the 
increase  over  the  House  is  in  the  field  of 
education.  That  area  is  over  $1  billion 
more  than  was  in  the  House  bill,  whereas 
a  relatively  small  part  of  the  Increase, 
$102  million,  is  in  the  I>ublic  Health  Serv- 
ice, including  the  National  Institutes  of 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  ^leaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  can  understand  why  the 
bill  is  considerably  higher  as  compered 
to  the  House  bill,  because  of  unauthor- 
ized Items  which  went  Into  the  bill.  But 
why  Is  the  bill  $1,686  million,  approxi- 
mately, above  the  spending  for  the  same 
general  purposes  of  last  year? 

Mr.  FLOOD  Well.  I  think  that  the 
gentleman  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  debate  on  the  things  that  occasion 
that  situation.  It  is  simply  because  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  legislation  which  is 
new  from  last  year.  I  could  not  give  you 
a  better  answer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  there  are  legislative 
endeavors  of  some  people  that  are  now 
catching  up  with  us  in  terms  of  dollars. 
It  does  not  look  like  there  will  be  a  $6 
billion  cut.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  agree  with  that,  that  $6 
billion  is  out  of  the  window 

Mr.  FLOOD.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Holmes  when  he  was  chief  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Adjudicature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  when  that  situa- 
tion arises  we  shall  endeavor  to  deal 
with  it. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  you. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin  [Mr    Laird]. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

There  is  no  basic  disagreement  insofar 
as  any  of  the  Items  brought  forth  in  the 
conference  report  are  concerned.  We 
have  brought  back  a  series  of  amend- 
ments in  technical  disagreement.  On  few 
of  these  there  Is  some  controversy  con- 
cerning the  informal  agreement  the 
House  conferees  bring  back  to  you  with 
regard  to  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  positions.  These 
will  be  acted  on  later,  but  as  far  as  the 
conference  report  Itself  Is  concerned,  I 
can  assure  my  colleagues  that  this  is  a 
good  conference  report  and  that  the  con- 
ference report  should  be  adopted. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
that  this  is  the  second  largest  bill  that 
will  pass  the  House  this  year.  The  De- 
partments and  agencies  covered  by  this 
bill  will  receive  over  $62  billion  as  this 
bill  now  stands.  There  la  $18.5  billion  in 
general  revenue  and  over  $43  V2  billion  of 
tnist  fund  revenues  In  that  total  for  the 
current  year. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross] 
raised  a  very  Interesting  point  which  has 
to  do  with  new  programs.  It  is  true  with 
the  continuing  increase  in  the  categorical 
aid  programs — and  we  are  funding  In 
this  bill  for  the  first  time  some  15  to  20 
new  categorical  aid  programs  which  were 
adopted  by  the  Congress — the  funding 
levels  have  been  Increased  over  last  year's 
figure  by  about  $1  billion.  This  Increase 
is  almost  entirelb'  due  to  the  new  pro- 
grams and  to  the  pay  Increase  that  was 
voted  by  the  Congress  for  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice employees. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  good 
conference  report  and  I  hope  that  it  is 
\inanimously  adopted  by  the  House. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  PennsylvEmla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
appropriations  contained  in  the  report  is 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
There  is  no  need  to  discuss  the  amoimt 
provided  for  OEO.  It  should  be  made 
clear,  however,  that  the  conferees  did  not 
agree  to  assign  any  specific  funds  for  the 
various  programs  which  are  undertaken. 
This  is  in  the  best  interest  of  efQcient 
program  operation  since  it  leaves  flexi- 
bility to  adjust  the  various  parts  of  the 
program  of  the  OflQce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity to  meet  changing  conditions 
and  situations  throughout  the  year.  In 
short,  the  conferees  have  not  undertaken 
to  specifically  earmark  funds  which  are 
available  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity in  the  measure  before  us. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  Whitten  riders 
on  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill 
with  dismay,  almost  in  disbelief,  that 
language  so  clearly  intended  to  per- 
petuate illegal  dual  school  systems  in  the 
South  could  advance  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

Yet.  this  language  has  advanced  be- 
cause it  has  been  advocated  with  mis- 
leading charges  and  claims. 

The  most  glaring  example  of  mislead- 
ing language,  in  my  opinion,  is  found  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  June  26. 
1968.  in  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi's 
[Mr.  Whitten]  advocacy  of  his  riders. 
He  said: 

The  schools  In  the  country  which  this 
measure  would  touch  are  fully  desegregated 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

And  a  little  further  on.  he  repeated: 
Yet  today  we  stand  by  while  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Eklucatlon  actually  withholds 
funds  we  provide  for  education,  from  fully 
Integrated  schools.  Integrated  aa  the  Con- 
gress described  In  the  Civil   Rights  Act. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  to  state  at  this 
point  what  should  be  obvious  by  now 
even  in  Mississippi;  that  is.  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  prohibits 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  programs  or  ac- 
tivities that  discriminate  as  to  race,  col- 
or, or  national  origin. 

Now.  let  us  examine  the  facts  as  they 
are  in  Mississippi,  and  more  particularly, 
in  36  school  districts  in  the  counties  that 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whitten]  represents. 

Of  the  11  States  of  the  Old  Confeder- 
acy. Mississippi  has  accomplished  least 
toward  abolishing  the  Illegal  dual  school 
systems — a  form  of  discrimination  held 
illegal  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  14 
years  ago — a  form  of  discrimination 
which  was  a  prime  target  of  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  which  has 
now  been  the  law  of  the  land  4  years. 

In  fact,  it  still  has  a  statute  on  its 
books  which  provides  a  penalty  for  de- 
segregation. To  this  day  section  6220.5 
of  the  Mississippi  Code  says: 


MIXTURB     or     RACES     FORBIDDEN— PENALTY 

1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  member  of 
the  white  or  Caucasian  race  to  attend  any 
school  of  high  school  level  or  below  .  .  . 
which  Is  also  attended  by  a  member  or  mem- 
bers of  the  colored  or  Negro  race. 

2.  Persons  convicted  of  a  volatlon  of  this 
Act  shall  be  .  .  .  fined  ...  or  Imprisoned  In  the 
county  Jail  ...  or  both. 

Also  on  the  books  is  section  2056(7)  of 
title  XI,  declaring  it  a  crime  to  conspire 
to  "overthrow  or  violate  the  segregation 
laws  of  this  State  through  force,  violence, 
threats,  intimidation,  or  otherwise.  And 
what  has  this  kind  of  attitude  meant? 
What  does  Mississippi  have  to  show  as 
Its  contribution  toward  ending  racial 
discrimination  In  the  United  States? 
The  answer  is  virtually  nothing.  Approx- 
imately four  out  of  100  Negro  students  in 
Mississippi  are  permitted  to  attend  school 
with  white  children,  provided  they  can 
stand  the  hostiUty  within  the  community, 
and  provided  their  parents  can  withstand 
economic  pressures,  harassment,  and 
intimidation. 

The  same  situation  that  exists  In  Mis- 
sissippi as  a  whole  is  found  in  the  con- 
gressional district  of  the  author  of  sec- 
tions 409  and  410  of  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bill.  Approximately  96 
percent  of  the  Negro  students  In  the  36 
school  systems  in  his  district  are  in 
segregated  schools,  based  on  figures  pro- 
vided to  the  OfBce  for  Civil  Rights  by 
school  officials. 

Of  the  36  school  districts: 
Eleven  are  under  court  order  to 
desegregate,  including  the  school  dis- 
trict in  Grenada.  Miss.,  which  became 
a  famiUar  national  dateline  In  the  news- 
papers because  of  the  violence  aimed  at 
preventing  school  desegregation; 

Four  school  districts  have  been  notified 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  that  they  will  be  offered  an 
opportimity  for  a  hearing  as  a  result  of 
their  failure  to  end  racial  discrimination: 
Eleven  school  districts  have  developed 
plans  for  desegregation  and  shown  ade- 
quate progress  to  remain  in  compliance 
for  the  present,  and  eligible  for  Federal 
funds; 

Three  school  districts  have  been  found 
In  noncompliance  by  a  Federal  hearing 
examiner,  although  termination  of  funds 
has  not  yet  gone  into  effect; 

One  school  district  has  decided  to 
forgo  Federal  funds  In  order  to  avoid 
providing  its  Negro  students  their  con- 
stitutional right  to  the  same  educational 
opportunity  as  others  in  the  school  sys- 
tem; and 

Six  have  had  funds  terminated  because 
of  failure  to  end  discrimination. 

Let  us  now  examine  a  particular  school 
district  among  these  36  which.  I  take  it. 
are  among  those  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]  considers  in- 
tegrated within  the  meaning  of  the  law — 
and  I  remind  you  that  the  law  is  aimed 
at  eliminating  racial  discrimination. 

In  Pontotoc  Municipal  School  District, 
for  example,  eligibility  for  Federal  funds 
was  terminated  as  a  result  of  hearing 
examirter's  ruling.  The  termination  be- 
came effective  in  December  1967.  Here  Is 
what  the  examiner  said,  after  hearing 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  Pontotoc  had 
set  up  a  separate  school  district  specifi- 
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cally  for  the  purpose  of  assigning  all  of 
the  Pontotoc  Negro  children  there: 

It  Is  beyond  cavil  that  the  creation  of  the 
Pontotoc  Attendani,e  Center  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  and  perpetuating  segre- 
gation and  sep>arate  treatment  of  Negroes 
residing  In  the  geographic  area  over  which 
responding  school  district   has   Jurisdiction. 

Now,  let  us  enumerate  some  of  the 
findings  of  the  Federal  hearing  examiner 
in  the  case  of  South  Tippah  School  Dis- 
trict, which  was  found  in  noncompliance 
in  a  decision  issued  on  November  28.  1968. 
I  will  just  pick  out  some  of  the  highlights 
of  the  21  p)olnts  enumerated  by  the 
examiner: 

Item — After  four  "freedom  of  choice"  pe- 
riods in  three  school  years,  the  Negro  schools 
remain  all  Negro  In  the  composition  of  their 
student  bodies  and  more  than  97  percent 
of  the  Negro  children  In  the  respondent 
school  system  have  remained  in  all  Negro 
schools. 

Item — Parents  of  Negro  children  hear  as- 
sault, and  damage  to  their  property,  or  other 
reprisal,  from  lawless  members  of  the  com- 
munity if  they  exercise  a  choice  to  send  their 
children  to  schools  known  as  '"white  schools", 
and  there  16  a  reasonable  basis  for  that  fear. 

Item — There  are  substantially  fewer  elec- 
tive courses  available  In  the  Negro  schools 
than  In  the  white  schools,  and  Negro  stu- 
dents are  not  apprised  of  the  different  courses 
of  studies  offered  in  the  several  schools  at 
the  time  they  are  required  to  make  a  choice 
of  schools. 

I  could  list  an  endless  variety  of  ex- 
amples of  the  racial  discrimination  still 
practiced  in  dual  school  systems.  In  every 
State  in  the  South  and  an  even  longer 
list  of  the  strategies  devised  by  southern 
school  officials  to  evade  the  requirements 
of  the  law.  But  I  believe  my  colleagues 
win  agree  that  this  Is  not  the  year  to 
cancel  civil  rights  which  we  have  tried  so 
hard  and  so  long  to  secure  by  enactment 
of  new  laws.  The  Whitten  riders  would 
set  us  back  beyond  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  1954  which  held  that  the  dual 
system  was  Illegal,  because  it  would  say. 
in  effect,  that  HEW  and  other  Federal 
agencies  are  helpless  to  enforce  the  rul- 
ing of  the  court  or  laws  enacted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  assure 
equal  educational  opportunities  to  all. 

The  status  of  36  school  districts  in 
Mississippi  follows: 

Status  or  36  School  Districts  in 
Mississippi 

Hearing  held,  examiner  finds  non-compli- 
ance (3)  :  Water  Valley.  Coahoma,  and  South 
Panola. 

Funds  terminated  (6) :  Baldwyn.  South 
Tippah.  W.  Tallahatchie,  Coffeevllle,  Oak- 
land, and  Pontotoc  Municipal. 

Proceedings  Initiated,  no  hearing  held  yet 
'4):  E.  Tallahatchie,  Tupelo,  Lafayette,  and 
Oxford. 

Voluntary  plan  districts  presently  eligible 
for  funds  (11):  (Terminal  plans)  Alcorn, 
Itawamba.  Lee.  New  Albany,  Prentiss.  Union, 
rmd  Tishomingo.  (Asked  to  do  more  in  Au- 
gust letter)  North  Panola.  DeSoto.  Nettleton 
Line,  and  Tate. 

Under  court  order  (11) :  Clarksdale.  luka. 
Pontotoc  County.  Marshall.  Holly  Springs, 
Benton,  North  Tippah,  Grenada.  Corinth. 
Quitman  County,  and  Tunica. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  my  strong  support  for 
the  amendment  In  the  Labor-Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriations 
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for  1969  which  provides  $90,965,000  for 
the  support  of  schools  in  federally  af- 
fected areas  under  Public  Law  874.  These 
funds  are  for  reimbursements  to  school 
districts  under  entitlements  for  fiscal 
1968. 

Eighteen  years  ago,  the  81st  Congress 
passed  Public  Law  874  to  provide  funds 
for  operating  expenses  for  school  dis- 
tricts placed  under  a  heavy  financial 
burden  due  to  Federal  activities  in  the 
area.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  original 
law,  Congress  has  never  failed  to  appro- 
priate funds  sufficient  to  pay  nearly  100- 
percent  entitlement  to  all  eligible  dis- 
tricts in  any  fiscal  year.  This  year,  how- 
ever, It  has  been  quite  different.  In  fiscal 

1968,  Congress  originally  appropriated 
$416,200,000  to  fund  this  program,  but 
this  amount  was  reduced  to  $395,390,- 
000 — in  the  middle  of  the  school  year — 
under  the  authority  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditures  Control  Act  of  1968.  Con- 
gress, realizing  the  Inequity  of  such  an 
importune  cut  in  support,  appropriated 
$90,965,000  In  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  for  1968,  providing  100 
percent  entitlement  for  all  eligible  dis- 
tricts. These  additional  funds  were 
frozen  by  the  President,  so  that  today 
eligible  districts  have  received  only  about 
80  percent  of  entitlement. 

The  Congress,  In  enacting  Public  Law 
874,  made  a  tacit  commitment  to  local 
districts  to  support  them  in  their  efforts 
to  educate  this  Nation's  children.  A  qual- 
ity education  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant benefits  of  our  American  heritage. 
In  places  where  the  Federal  Government 
has  caused  undue  financial  burden  on 
local  agencies,  it  Is  only  right  that  the 
Federal  Government  assist  the  local 
agencies  in  meeting  these  burdens.  The 
Government  cannot  honorably  fall  to 
meet  the  needs  caused  by  its  own  ac- 
tivities. 

If  these  fimds  are  not  made  available 
to  eligible  school  districts.  It  will  place  a 
great  strain  on  them;  indeed,  it  has  al- 
ready done  so.  These  funds  have  come  to 
be  a  more  or  less  stable  item  in  an  ad- 
ministrator's budget,  and  slashing  them 
in  the  middle  of  the  year — as  was  done 
this  time — can  completely  destroy  a 
carefully  balanced  budget.  The  problem 
is  made  even  more  severe  when  the  dis- 
trict depends  on  the  funds  received  under 
Public  Law  874  for  a  good  portion  of  Its 
operating  expenses.  While  we  cannot 
completely  repair  the  damage  that  has 
been  done  or  undo  the  difficulties  which 
have  been  caused  in  some  districts,  we 
can  certainly  make  the  situation  a  great 
deal  better  by  promptly  appropriating 
these  funds  now. 

I  should  also  like  to  make  a  comment 
on  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  en- 
titlement imder  Public  Law  874  for  fiscal 

1969.  The  amount  requested  In  budget 
was  equivalent  to  what  eligible  districts 
received  last  year— $395,390,000.  The  bill 
before  us  today  contains  much  more  than 
that — $505,900,000 — which,  again,  will 
pay  nearly  100  percent  of  entitlement  for 
all  eligible  school  districts.  I  fully  sup- 
port the  funding  of  this  program  at  the 
100-percent  level  now,  whether  it  Is  re- 
quested In  the  budget  or  not.  so  that  we 
may  avoid  any  more  such  difficulties  as 
we  faced  last  year.  The  program  of  as- 


sistance to  school  districts  in  federally 
affected  areas  is  too  important  to  be 
jeopardized  by  minimal  budget  requests 
and  late  funding.  The  education  of  our 
children  is  a  precious  trust;  It  must  be 
consistently  supported  at  the  maximum 
level  necessary  to  provide  the  quality  ed- 
ucation each  child  deserves. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  rise  in  support  of  the  motion  on 
the  floor  by  the  distinguished  Congress- 
woman  from  Hawaii  which  directs  the 
House  conferees  to  accept  the  Senate 
language  providing  for  $91,000,000,  to  be 
paid  retroactively  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
for  school  assistance  in  federally  im- 
pacted areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  one  and  only  clear 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  education  is  to  assist  local  schools 
when  the  Federal  Government  itself  has 
flooded  those  schools  with  children  of 
federally  employed  parents,  including 
military  personnel.  This  responsibility  is 
made  even  more  untenable  because,  as 
you  are  well  aware.  Federal  lands  and 
military  installations  are  exempt  from 
State  and  local  taxes — taxes  which  form 
the  bulk  of  revenue  that  make  up  the 
school  budget. 

In  my  congressional  district,  the  Sec- 
ond in  Alabama,  the  number  of  children 
whose  parents  are  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  who  are  stationed  at 
either  Maxwell  or  Gunter  Air  Force 
Bases  exceeds  8,000.  The  impact  of  these 
children  into  the  school  community  is, 
as  you  can  readily  understand,  an  enor- 
mous financial  burden. 

Our  public  schools  simply  cannot  oper- 
ate if  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
carry  out  it's  responsibility.  Nor  Is  it 
reasonable  or  fair  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  say  that  it  will  only  carry  out 
part  of  the  responsibility. 

The  purpose  of  the  gentlewoman's  mo- 
tion is  to  assure  that  100  percent  of  this 
responsibility  is  met.  Unless  the  $91  mil- 
lion Is  restored  to  federally  impacted 
schools  across  the  country,  we  shall  meet 
only  a  part  of  this  obligation. 

I  strongly  urge  approval  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  ac- 
tion we  are  asking  this  House  to  take 
today  is  to  help  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. I  might  say  we  are  pleading  with 
this  body  to  permit  our  local  education 
leaders  to  proceed  with  the  education  of 
our  children  particularly  those  in  the 
elementary  grades.  To  withhold  funds 
from  our  elementary  schools  for  equip- 
ment, books,  libraries,  labs,  and  com- 
fortable buildings  is  detrimental  to  job 
opportunity  and  technology  tomorrow. 
This  illegal  action  of  withholding  funds 
on  the  part  of  Washington  bureaucrats 
is  encouraging  and  supporting  disease, 
poverty,  delinquency,  and  dropouts  to- 
morrow. Thousands  of  American  youth 
are  turned  down  by  college  entrance 
exams  every  year  because  of  a  lack  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  in 
elementary  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  becoming  more 
apparent  every  day.  Here  we  have  the 
Federal  Government  supporting  and 
sponsoring  school  closings,  ridiculous  re- 
districting,  busing  across  miles  of  road 
in  the  early  morning,  creating  chaos  In 
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our  local  elementary  school  systenu. 
This  arbitrary  action  Is  turning  back  the 
wheels  of  progress,  thus  turning  back  the 
clock.  It  Is  rejecting  understanding, 
brotherhood,  and  love  so  essential  to 
solving  our  complex  education  problems. 
The  least  we  can  do  today  in  this 
House  Is  to  make  It  crystal  clear  to  HEW 
that  education  has  priority.  We  can 
argue  sociology  and  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress In  the  courts.  The  school  session  Is 
already  well  underway — let  our  kids  have 
this  money  which  their  mothers  and 
fathers  paid  to  the  Federal  Gtovemment 
In  taxes  while  the  courts  decide  the  final 
issue. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  distin- 
guished, able,  and  beloved  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  my  friend 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]. 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  to- 
day's consideration  of  the  HEW  appro- 
priation bill,  a  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  the  growing  need  for  Federal  pro- 
grams to  help  improve  the  quality  of 
American  education.  And  much  has  Ijeen 
said  about  efforts  to  bring  better  edu- 
cation to  children  who  have  been  denied 
educational  opportunities  that  should  be 
available  to  all  children.  Educational  de- 
ficiencies are  particularly  acute  In  the 
Inner-clty  schools. 

Federal  programs,  however.  In  con- 
junction with  local  school  boards,  have 
contributed  enormously  to  the  improve- 
ment of  schools  in  our  Inner  cities.  The 
following  article  from  the  October  1 
Minneapolis  Tribune  tells  the  story  of 
the  Importance  of  some  of  these  pro- 
grams in  the  city  I  represent — and  the 
need  to  do  even  more : 

Innvs-Citt    Schools    Nexo    New    Programs 
(By  Joe  Rlgert) 

"Soclai-dynamlte  Is  building  up  In  our 
l&rge  cities  In  the  form  of  unemployed  out- 
of-scbool  youth,  especially  in  the  Negro 
slums." 

School  reformer  James  Bryant  Conant  Is- 
sued this  warning  back  in  1961  to  dramatize 
Ma  call  for  improvements  In  educating  the 
poor. 

As  the  general  public  now  knows  only  too 
well,  that  dynamite  has  exploded  In  cities 
across  the  country.  It  exploded  tn  Minne- 
apolis In  1966  and  1967.  in  St.  Paul  In  1968. 
and  now  Is  exploding  In  the  schools  them- 
selves. 

"It  Is  the  paradox  of  education  tn  metro- 
politan America  that  where  the  needs  are 
greatest,  the  resources  are  scarcest:  the  chil- 
dren needing  education  the  most  are  receiv- 
ing the  least!" 

That  observation  by  the  U.S.  Advisory 
Coounlsslon  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
this  year  also  applies  to  Minneapolis.  Inner- 
city  schools,  where  educational  problems  are 
two,  three  or  four  times  greater  than  in 
more  affluent  areas,  have  had  the  oldest 
buildings,  the  least-experienced  teachers,  the 
ooost-deflclent  educatlonai  programs. 

This  began  to  change  when  money  became 
available  from  the  1965  federal-aid  school 
act  to  lower  class  sizes,  obtain  more  mate- 
rials and  try  out  new  programs. 

It  received  another  boost  earlier  this  year 
when  the  school  board  authorized  the  spend- 
ing of  Eui  additional  12  million  for  compen- 
satory programs  In  schools  In  the  poverty 
areas. 

The  Idea  behind  this  action  Is  that  only 
by  unequal  spending  la  It  possible  to  pro- 
vide truly  equal  education  for  children  who 
have  been  the  victims  of  poverty,  dtyo^m- 
tnatlon  and.  yea,  poor  education.       /        V 
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The  proposed  1969  school  budget  Increases, 
up  for  action  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Taxation,  will  make  It  possible  to  continue 
and  expand  that  effort  to  equalize  education 
for  the  poor — and.  In  the  view  of  school 
officials — defuse  the  social  dynamite  accumu- 
lating In  the  city. 

For  the  first  time,  under  the  1969  budget, 
substantial  amounts  of  local  money  wUl  be 
added  to  the  federal  funds  In  this  effort. 

School  offlclals  estimate  that  15.000  to 
18.000  students  In  the  Inner  city  will  benefit 
next  year  from  the  additional  outlay  through 
concentrated  education  centers,  "talking 
typewriters."  more  teacher  aides,  more  hot- 
lunch  programs  and  other  Improvements. 

These  programs  will  take  about  91  3  mil- 
lion of  the  95.3  million  being  sought  beyond 
actual  spending  this  year. 

The  most  dramatic  new  program,  and  sub- 
ject to  most  of  the  fire  from  critics  because 
of  Its  experimental  nature,  is  the  use  of  the 
talking  tvpewrlter  to  teach  reading. 

The  domputer-based  typewriters  actually 
do  talk  to  the  students.  They  tell  stories. 
Illustrate  the  stories  with  pictures  and  ask 
the  pupil  to  type  what  he  Is  learning.  Be- 
cause the  typewriter  will  not  accept  an  In- 
correct response — the  keyboard  locks  when 
the  wrong  key  Is  punched — the  student  la 
stimulated  to  keep  trying  without  experi- 
encing the  familiar  feeling  of  defeat.  The 
goal  Is  to  build  self-confidence. 

Minneapolis  Is  using  21  of  the  machines  at 
two  "basic  skills  centers"  at  a  1969  budget 
cost  of  slightly  under  9600.000.  Brooklyn, 
N.T.,  Installed  20  such  machines  for  a  similar 
program  in  January  of  1967. 

The  concentrated-education  centers,  with 
programs  worked  up  In  co-op>eratlon  with 
parents,  offer  such  things  as  small  class  size, 
ungraded  classes,  added  diagnostic  services 
to  determine  problems,  more  library  facili- 
ties, more  special  education,  and  detached 
learning  units. 

Thoae  centers  are  being  set  up  at  Mann- 
Bryant  on  the  South  Side  and  Hay-Lincoln 
on  the  North  Side. 

The  need  for  special  programs  tn  the 
poverty-area  schools  has  been  well-docu- 
mented. Recent  studies  have  shown  that 
more  than  half  the  first-graders  in  some 
schools  have  learning  difficulties.  One-par- 
ent homes,  high  delinquency  rates,  a  high 
student-transfer  rate,  and  Inadequate  teach- 
ing all  have  led  to  learning  failures  and  ex- 
cessive dropouts. 

More  than  1  out  of  3  students  has  been 
dropping  out  before  finishing  high  school  In 
the  inner-clty  areas. 

A  committee  of  the  National  Education 
Association  wrote  In  a  report  earlier  thla 
year  that  the  Minneapolis  schools  were  In  a 
period  of  grace  and  still  had  time  "to  avert 
the  kind  of  eruption  out  of  neglect  and 
frustration  that  haa  occurred  in  other  urban 
areas." 

The  events  of  recent  weeks  Indicate  that 
the  period  of  grace  Is  short,  and  the  time 
to  act — as  proposed  In  the  1969  budget — Is  at 
hand,  for  the  sake  of  the  students  and  the 
city. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  support  for  this  conference 
report's  provision  seeking  to  restore  the 
$91  million  fiscal  1968  supplemental 
appropriation  for  federally  Impacted 
school  districts.  The  $91  million — it  was 
authorized  earlier  this  year  in  an  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  but  it 
lapsed  when  the  administration  refused 
to  release  It  for  obligation  before  the 
July  31  deadline — would  help  thousands 
of  financially  pressed  school  systems 
throughout  the  United  States  to  achieve 
their  educatlonai  goals.  Faced  with 
soaring  enrollment  rates  and  dwindling 
revenue  rates,  school  systems  charged 


with  educating  the  children  of  Federal 
employees  and  military  personnel  are 
struggling  to  escape  a  financial  plight, 
of  almost  unprecedented  severity.  We  In 
the  Congress,  It  Is  clear,  must  accept  our 
responsibility  to  provide  the  funds  these 
schools  are  plainly  and  unequivocally 
entitled  to  under  the  law. 

A  denial  of  the  $91  million  appropria- 
tion sought  In  conference  report  1936 
would  give  rise  to  educational  and  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  of  labyrinthlan 
complexity,  forcing  thousands  of  schools 
to  rework  budgets  and  teaching  programs 
drafted  with  the  assumption  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  honor  its 
commitment  under  Public  Law  874 
Abandoning  this  commitment  would 
cause  another  problem  of  even  greater 
portent:  it  would  Jeopardize  this  coun- 
try's educational  system  In  an  era  that 
demands  the  best  possible  schools. 

In  enacting  Public  Law  874  the  Con- 
gress recognized  that  Federal  employees 
and  military  p>ersonnel  contribute  little 
to  a  community's  tax  base  because  they 
are  so  often  transients  living  in  apart- 
ments or  on  Government  l>ases.  Over  the 
past  several  years — even  since  the  Viet- 
nam war  has  spurred  a  vast  expansion 
in  our  Armed  Forces  and  defense  in- 
dustries— these  Government  workers  and 
servicemen  have  been  sending  more  and 
more  children  to  community  schools. 
Such  schools,  as  a  result,  need  Public 
Law  874  funds  more  than  ever. 

Allow  me  to  cite  just  one  example. 
Chlcopee.  Mass.,  a  community  in  my  con- 
gressional district  that  educates  children 
from  nearby  Westover  Air  Force  Base, 
would  lose  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  Federal  aid  if  the  $91  million  ap- 
propriation before  us  today  Is  not  passed. 
Other  communities  in  this  region  would 
be  similarly  hurt — communities  such  as 
Springfield.  West  Springfield,  Ludlow, 
WUbraham.  the  Hampden-Wllbraham 
School  District,  Granby,  South  Hadley, 
and  Belchertown.  We  must  provide  the 
funds  needed  by  these  communities  and 
thousands  of  other  communities 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

AMXKDMENTS    IN    DISAGUXMEIfT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  Clerk  will  report  the  first 
amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  1 :  Page  2,  line  7, 
Insert:  "Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  appro- 
priation for  expenses  under  such  Act  shall 
be  available  to  pay  any  trainee  In  a  service 
Industry  to  which  the  provisions  of  section 
6(b)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended  (29  U.S.C.  201-219),  are 
applicable  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  minimum 
wage  prescribed  by  such  section". 

MOTION  omouro  bt  mx.  flood 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Plood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  In  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  reaa  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  2:  Page  2.  line  13, 
Insert :  "Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  the 
appropriation  In  this  Act  shall  be  avaUable  to 
pay  any  trainee  In  a  service  Indiwtry  to  which 
the  provisions  of  section  6(b)  of  the  F^lr 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
are  applicable  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  fol- 
lowing, whichever  Is  highest: 

"(1)  the  minimum  wage  prescribed  by 
such  section; 

"(2)  the  minimum  wage  requirement  ap- 
plicable to  the  trainee  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  section  of  the  Act  or  any 
other  Federal,  State,  or  local  law;  or 

"(3)  the  mlnlmtim  entrance  rate  for  in- 
exp>erlenced  workers  In  the  same  occupation 
in  the  establishment." 

MOTION    onXRED    BT    MR.    FXOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  niunbered  2  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  vr&s  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  In  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  7:  Page  14,  line  1, 
Insert: 

"For  grants  to  States  and  loans  to  non- 
profit private  schools  for  equipment  and 
minor  remodeling  under  title  in  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended,  and  for  grants  to  States  for  ad- 
ministrative services  under  said  title  III, 
982.200,000;  and  for  grants  to  States  for 
testing,  guidance,  and  counseling  under  title 
V  of  said  Act,  917,000,000:  Provided,  That  al- 
lotments under  sections  302(s)  and  305  for 
equipment  and  minor  remodeling  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  979,200,000  for  grant."; 
to  States  and  on  the  basts  of  $2,038,636  for 
loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools,  and  allot- 
ments under  section  302(b)  for  administra- 
tive services  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
92,000,000." 

MOTION    OITERED    BT    MB.    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  7  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Strike  out 
the  sum  of  982,200,000  proposed  by  said 
amendment  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "978.- 
740.000,"  and  strike  out  the  sum  of  979,- 
200,000  proposed  by  said  amendment  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "975,740,000." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  In  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  10:  Page  IS,  line 
17,  Insert:  "For  grants  and  pa;rmente  under 
the  Act  of  September  30.  1950,  as  amended 
(20  0.S.C.,  ch.  13),  and  under  the  Act  of 
September  23.  1950.  as  amended  (20  U.S.C, 
ch.  9).  990.965,000.  fiscal  year  1968:  Provided, 
That  these  funds  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Statute, 
Revised  Statutes,  3679,  section  665  (c),  title 
31,  United  States  Code:  Provided  further. 
That  the  expenditure  of  this  appropriation 
shall  not  be  taken  Into  consideration  for  the 
purptoses  of  title  n  of  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditures Control  Act  of  1968." 


MOTION     OITERED     BT     MR.     FLOOD 

Mr.  PLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  10  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  Inserted  by  said  amendment  in- 
sert the  following: 

"For  grants  and  payments  under  the  Act 
of  September  30.  1950,  as  amended  (20 
use.  ch.  13),  and  under  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C,  ch. 
9) ,  $90,965,000,  fiscal  year  1968." 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  she  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  [Mrs. 
Mink]  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
statement  on  this  amendment. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  yielding  me  this  time  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House  in  so  diligently 
protecting  the  Interests  of  those  of  us 
who  have  concern  for  the  Public  Law 
874  impact  aid  program.  As  I  under- 
stand, amendment  No.  10  relates  to  fiscal 
year  1968  funds  which  were  appropriated 
In  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act 
of  1968  In  the  sum  of  $90.9  million,  but 
which  lapsed  on  July  30, 1968. 

Unfortunately,  and  despite  the  actions 
of  the  House  in  adding  the  additional 
$91  million  to  the  fiscal  1968  impacted 
aid  program,  the  administration,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  White 
House  did  not  see  fit  to  allot  these  funds 
to  the  schools,  and  instead  allowed  them 
to  lapse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  opinion,  this  was  a 
most  unfortimate  and  if  not  tragic  de- 
velopment inasmuch  as  the  schools  had 
already  appropriated  and  spent  these 
fimds  upon  the  reliance  that  the  moneys 
would  be  extended  to  them  at  the  end 
of  the  last  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  language  of  Senate  amendment 
No.  10  reappropriates  the  $91  million  and 
exempts  it  from  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditures Control  Act.  The  language 
which  has  been  Inserted  by  the  Senate 
clearly  states  that  we  do  not  intend  for 
the  administration  to  in  any  way  use  the 
statute  which  we  adopted  several  months 
ago,  the  Revenue  and  Expenditures  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968,  to  support  their  imcon- 
sclonable  refusal  to  allocate  these  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  support  the  lan- 
gviage  which  has  been  inserted  by  the 
other  body  because  it  represents  a  direc- 
tive to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  they 
should  not  in  any  way  use  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditures  Control  Act  to  argue 
against  the  allotment  of  these  funds 
which  the  school  districts  have  already 
used  in  the  school  year  which  ended  on 
June  1968. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope 
that  the  language  of  the  Senate  would  be 
adopted  and  that  the  motion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  FYood] 
to  delete  this  language  be  voted  down. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  will  de- 
lete the  exemption  from  the  spending 
cut;  I  will  vote  "no,"  so  that  I  may  be 
later  permitted  to  move  to  recede  and 
concur  to  the  Senate  amendment.  Not- 
withstanding all  these  efforts  to  force  the 
EdIotment  of  these  funds  I  fully  recog- 


nize that  the  administration  In  the  final 
analysis  may  again  refuse  to  allot  these 
funds  no  matter  what  we  do. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 
I  want  to  rise  to  express  my  support  of 
the  position  that  the  gentlewoman  has 
taken.  I  do  this,  of  course,  based  upon 
the  requests  that  I  have  had  from  the 
people  in  my  congressional  district 
wherein  there  is  a  very  heavily  Impacted 
area  as  a  result  of  military  activities 
that  are  taking  place  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  school  districts  affected  have  a 
very  difficult  time  In  planning  and  ad- 
ministering their  budgets  because  of  the 
uncertainties  associated  with  funding  of 
the  Public  Law  874  moneys  authorized. 

While  I  realize  the  money  question  has 
been  agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  for  which 
we  are  very  grateful,  the  purpose  of 
voting  "No"  on  this  amendment  is  to 
further  solidify  the  Congress'  position 
which  expresses  our  determination  to  see 
that  the  administration  will  actually  re- 
lease and  commit  these  funds.  This  Is  the 
Intent  of  Congress  it  should  be  carried 
out  by  the  executive  branch. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  supporting  the  posi- 
tion which  I  have  expressed. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  for 
yielding  me  this  time.  I  too  rise  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii,  and  hope  that 
the  House  will  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I  rise  In  an  ef- 
fort to  gain  the  funds  necessary  to  meet 
the  full  entitlement  of  impacted  school 
districts  across  the  land  as  expressed  In 
Public  Law  874. 

The  commitment  to  Impacted  school 
districts,  so  clearly  spelled  out  in  Public 
Law  874,  Is  one  which  this  body  seems 
to  recognize  yet  Is  reluctant  to  meet. 

How,  pray  tell,  can  we  continue  to 
say  In  one  breath  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  definite  commitment  to 
school  districts  when  the  presence  of  Its 
installations  creates  a  heavy  financial 
burden  and  in  another  breath-«By  that 
these  school  districts  that  educate  the 
children  of  parents  who  work  or  live  on 
Federal  property  will  simply  have  to  bear 
the  additional  cost  of  educating  these 
children? 

How  many  times  must  the  House  of 
Representatives  be  reminded  by  the  other 
body  that  the  Congress  must  live  up  to 
its  obligation  to  the  impacted  school 
districts  and  approve  the  necessary  funds 
to  meet  the  full  entitlements  under  this 
program? 

When  we  considered  the  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  in  Febru- 
ary, I  offered  an  amendment  to  provide 
the  necessary  funds  to  meet  full  entitle- 
ments under  Public  Law  874.  My  propos- 
al was  unfortunately  rejected. 

However,  when  the  Senate  considered 
this  measure,  they  approved  an  amend- 
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ment  offered  by  Senator  Fulbright 
which  provided  the  additional  $91  mil- 
lion needed  to  meet  full  entitlements  in 
fiscal  year  1968. 

When  the  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  reached  an  impasse  in  con- 
ference, the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
[Mrs.  Mink]  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  for  1968  in  an  effort  to  gain  the  $91 
million  in  impacted  school  funds.  This 
amendment,  which  I  joined  in  sponsor- 
ing, was  adopted  by  this  body  by  a  vote 
of  226  to  133  and  subsequently  approved 
by  the  Senate. 

For  those  of  us  intimately  involved  in 
this  matter  it  was  a  delightful  victory 
after  a  long,  dark  battle.  But  the  victory 
was  short  Uved  for  the  President  at  a 
news  conference  on  July  31  announced 
that  he  would  hold  in  reserve  the  addi- 
tional impacted  funds  voted  by  the 
Congress. 

As  we  all  know.  Senator  Mundt  of 
South  DcUcota  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  HEW  appropriation  bill  which  pro- 
vides that  the  $91  million  additional  im- 
pacted school  funds  would  not  be  taken 
into  consideration  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditures  Control  Act, 
thus  "freeing."  in  effect,  the  necessary 
Impacted  funds. 

Let  us  not  allow  another  opportunity 
to  pass.  Let  us  make  available  the  funds 
to  which  our  impacted  school  districts 
are  entitled.  Let  us  finally  live  up  to  our 
commitment. 

If  we  should  fail  to  do  so  again,  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  alone  will  be 
shortchanged  $651,379.  The  Rhode 
Island  school  districts  acted  in  good 
faith  in  providing  the  necessary  educa- 
tion for  the  children  whose  parents  live 
or  work  at  the  various  military  instal- 
lations in  Rhode  Island  and  we  should 
also  act  in  good  faith  by  giving  to  these 
school  districts  what  was  promised  to 
them  under  Public  Law  874. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
state  very  clearly  that  it  is  my  posi- 
tion and  I  hope  also  that  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  believe  that 
these  payments  ought  to  be  made  to 
these  schools  that  have  depended  upon 
and  relied  upon  them,  that  we  vote  down 
the  motion  to  amend  Senate  amendment 
No.  10.  By  voting  down  this  motion,  I 
will  then  have  an  opportunity  to  sub- 
sequently move  to  concur  with  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  in  toto.  which  will  allow 
not  only  the  funds  to  be  preserved,  but 
also  declare  our  intent  to  the  adminis- 
tration that  we  do  not  wish  to  have  these 
expenditure  controls  again  used  as  a 
weapon  against  the  allotment  of  these 
much-needed  funds. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Permsyl- 
vania  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Laird  1. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  to  me  before  he 
moves  the  previous  question. 

I  would  just  like  to  state  that  there  is 
confusion  here,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  status 
of  this  amendment  at  the  present  time  is 
that  the  House  bill  did  not  have  $1 
in  it  for  this  purpose.  Further,  the  House, 
on  September  17,  disagreed  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  that  would  provide  the 


funds.  So  the  present  status  is  that  the 
bill  does  not  contain  the  $90  million.  It 
does  not  contain  $1  for  the  purpose  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  is  inter- 
ested in. 

I  would  hope  that  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  which 
would  insert  the  full  amount  of  $90,965,- 
000,  would  be  agreed  to,  because  the  bill 
currently  has  no  money  in  it  for  impacted 
aid  for  fiscal  year  1968,  and  it  would  very 
likely  end  up  with  no  funds  being  ap- 
propriated if  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  is  defeated.  So 
I  believe,  in  order  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
those  who  are  Interested  in  seeing  that 
those  funds  be  appropriated,  it  is  most 
important  that  we  recede  from  the  posi- 
tion the  House  previously  took  in  reject- 
ing these  funds,  and  adopt  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Permsylvanla. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Machen)  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  urge  that  all  my  colleagues  accept 
Senate  amendment  No.  10  to  the  bill  we 
are  now  considering.  Tlie  record  of  the 
House  with  regard  to  the  impacted  areas 
program  is  quite  clear.  We  appropriated 
the  necessary  funds  for  100-percent  en- 
titlements in  the  196ft-69  fiscal  years. 
The  action  of  the  President  in  freezing 
funds  we  appropriated  for  this  program 
for  the  1968  fiscal  year  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  clear  and  unequivocal  man- 
date of  the  Congress.  We  voted  to  appro- 
priate these  funds  and  now  I  think  we 
must  vote  once  more  to  exempt  the  $90 
million  involved  from  any  false  economy 
which  the  President  thinks  he  can  achieve 
in  not  spending  this  money. 

When  we  considered  the  legislation  to 
provide  100  percent  of  entitlements  for 
the  impacted  aid  program  for  the  1968 
fiscal  year,  we  were  all  well  aware  of  the 
President's  desire  to  cut  the  program. 
We  evaluated  the  arguments  made  by  the 
administration  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  we  decided  it  was  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Nation  that  this  pro- 
gram be  continued  at  100-percent  en- 
titlements for  both  the  1968-69  fiscal 
years.  We  made  the  wishes  of  the  Con- 
gress crj'stal  clear  on  this  matter.  Our 
views,  as  we  all  know,  were  not  respected 
by  the  President,  Today  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  overrule  his  action  in  freez- 
ing 1968  fiscal  year  impacted  aid  funds 
and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  taking  this  action. 

I  believe  cuts  in  education  programs 
represent  the  height  of  false  economy. 
Our  education  programs  must  have  the 
highest  domestic  priority  because  edu- 
cation is  the  long-range  solution  to  many 
of  our  most  pressing  social  problems.  The 
President,  when  he  refused  to  spend  the 
money  so  clearly  earmarked  for  the  con- 
tinued educational  advancement  of  chil- 
dren in  school  districts  which  have  either 
Federal  installations  or  military  bases, 
disregarded  the  will  of  Congress  and 
struck  a  body  blow  to  the  cause  of  Amer- 
ican education.  Today,  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  parry  that  blow  and  let  the 
President  know  that  we  believe  the  hu- 
man cost  involved  In  education  program 
budget  reductions  just  is  not  worth  it. 


The  President  has  every  right  to  ask 
the  Congress  to  cut  any  program.  How- 
ever, when  we  decided  against  his  rec- 
ommendation and  appropriated  the 
funds  for  100  percent  entitlements  under 
the  impacted  areas  program  for  the 
1968  fiscal  year,  he  should  have  accepted 
our  decision  and  abided  by  it. 

Over  the  years  the  impacted  areas  pro- 
gi'am  has  proven  successful.  The  funds 
it  provides  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
schools  in  my  congressional  district.  I 
was  alarmed  and  dismayed  at  the  Presi- 
dent's complete  disregard  for  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  Nation's  school  chil- 
dren when  he  froze  fiscal  year  1968  im- 
pacted aid  funds.  In  my  opinion  his  ac- 
tion was  fiscally  irresponsible  and  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  once  more  to  join  with 
me  in  overruling  his  action  by  voting  to 
accept  Senate  amendment  No.  10  to  the 
bill  now  under  consideration. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  rise, 
as  I  did  on  June  11  and  on  June  25  to 
express  the  great  importance  and  des- 
perate need  of  funds  for  school  assist- 
ance in  federally  affected  areas. 

I  have  just  returned  from  my  District, 
the  33d  Congressional  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, after  having  visited  four  com- 
munities in  which  there  are  substantial 
military  installations  with  large  numbers 
of  military-  personnel  whose  children  are 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  the  area. 

The  lack  of  these  funds  would  mean 
that  our  residents  will  be  faced  with 
either  a  tax  increase  which  they  will  be 
unable  to  bear  or  a  reduction  in  educa- 
tional programs  in  the  county. 

Certainly  we  must  all  agree  that  bet- 
ter education  and  increased  skills  are  the 
answers  to  a  reduction  in  our  crime  rate, 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  citizens 
on  welfare,  and  a  reduction  in  many  of 
the  problems  our  impoverished  citizens 
are  fticing. 

Proper  education  is  the  single  most  im- 
portant item  in  preserving  the  American 
way  of  life. 

The  education  of  our  young  people 
must  have  first  priority,  and  for  this  rea- 
son these  funds  must  be  made  available. 

I  would  hate  to  see  our  Grovernment 
break  faith  with  our  citizens  in  this 
marmer.  It  is  not  fair  and  it  is  not  right. 

I  sincerely  urge  your  vote. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  Senate  amendment  num- 
bered 10  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment. 

The  question  wtis  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  199,  nays  146.  not  voting  86, 
as  follows: 
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Abbltt 
Ab«rnetby 
Albert 

Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ay  res 
Bates 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Brooks 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
Burleson 
Bush 

Byrnes,  WU. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins 
Conte 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Devlne 
Dole 
Dom 
Downing 
Duncan 
Eklmondaon 
Erlenbom 
Escb 

Eshleman 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Felghan 
Flndley 
Flno 
Flood 
Flynt 

Ford.  Oerald  R. 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakls 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Baring 
Barrett 
BeU 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bow 
Bruce 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Carey 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Cohelan 
Conyers 


[Roll  No.  363] 
YEAS— 199 

Oarmats 

3athlng8 

Oettys 

aialmo 

Gibbons 

Goodllng 

Green,  Oreg. 

Grlffln 

Grover 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hammer- 

scbmldt 
Harrison 
Hubert 
Hosmer 
Hunt 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Kelly 
King,  NY. 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Laird 
Langen 
LatU 
Lipscomb 
Long,  Md. 
Lukens 
McClory 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Mahon 
MallUard 
Mayne 
MeskUl 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Myers 
Nelsen 
O'Neal,  Qa. 
Passman 
Patten 
Pepi>er 
Plrnie 
Poage 
Poff 

Price.  Tex. 
Pryor 
Puclnskl 

NAYS— 146 

Corbett 

Corman 

Daniels 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dowdy 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

EUberg 

Everett 

Farbsteln 

Fisher 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Praser 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Gross 
Gubeer 
Gude 


Purcell 

Qule 

QuiUen 

Rallsback 

Reld,  ni. 

Relfel 

Reiiss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rumsfeld 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Taylor 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Whalley 

V?hlte 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

WUllams,  Pa. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Zwach 


Hall 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keith 

Kluczynskl 

Kyroe 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

McCloskey 

McFall 


Machen 
Madden 
Marsh 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Meeds 
Miller,  Calif. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 

Murphy,  m. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nix 

O'Hara,  ni. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
O'NeUl,  Mass 
Ottlnger 
Patman 
Pelly 


Perkins 
Pettis 
Pbllbln 
Pike 
Randall 
Rees 

Reld.  NY. 
Relnecke 
Resnlck 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Ronan 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rosenthal 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
St  Germain 
St.  Onge 
Saylor 
Scheuer 


Slsk 
Stanton 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stubblefleld 
Talcott 
Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Tleman 
Tunney 
Udall 

Van  Deerlln 
Waggonner 
Watson 
Watts 
Whalen 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Young 


NOT  VOTING— 86 


Adair 

Ashmore 

Asplnall 

Battln 

Berry 

Blackburn 

Brademas 

Brock 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Button 

Colmer 

Conable 

Cowger 

Curtis 

Davis,  Oa . 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

Dickinson 

Dow 

Edwards,  La. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fascell 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Griffiths 

Gurney 

Halleck 


Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Hays 

Helstoekl 

Herlong 

Hull 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Jirman 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kee 

King,  Calif. 

Kupferman 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

McCarthy 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Martin 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 

Mlnshall 
Moore 
Moorhead 


Mosher 

Moss 

Nichols 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

Pickle 

Podell 

Pollock 

Price,  111. 

Rarlck 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Ryan 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Strattou 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Utt 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wiggins 

WiUls 

Zablockl 

Zlon 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  for,  with  Mr.  Wig- 
gins against. 

Mr.  Martin  for.  with  Mr.  Harsha  against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma  for.  with  Mr. 
Kupferman  against. 

Mr.  Berry  for,  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Mary- 
land against. 

Mr.  Mosher  for,  with  Mr.  Pollock  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  CurtlB. 
*  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado   with   Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Black- 
burn. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Walker  with  Mr.  Schwelker. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Zlon. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Olsen. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Colmer. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 


Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  King  of 
California. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mrs. 
Griffiths. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Hardy  vnrlth  Mr.  aallagber. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Kar- 
sten. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Messrs.  BLANTON.  GARMATZ, 
PRYOR,  HALEY.  BROWN  of  Ohio, 
DOLE,  MIZE,  DENNEY,  DEVINE, 
STEED,  and  EDMONDSON,  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Messrs.  ECKHARDT.  EVERETT,  and 
KEITH  changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  11.  Page  16.  line  22, 
strike  out  '■$111,900,000"  and  Insert:  "and 
title  IV  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  461-465), 
$181,900,000." 

MOTION   OFFERED   BY    MR.    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  FYooD  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  11  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  In  said  amendment  Insert 
"$156,900,000." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  13:  Page  17,  line 
13,  Insert: 

"HIGHER  EOtJCATlONAI.  ACTIVmES 

"For  grants,  loans,  contracts,  payments, 
and  advances  under  titles  III  and  IV  ( except 
payments  under  parts  C  and  D)  and  part  A 
of  title  VI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  under  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963.  as  amended, 
under  title  II  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C. 
421-429),  under  section  22  of  the  Act  of 
June  29,  1935,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  329),  and 
for  grants  under  part  C  of  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  8696.307,000,  of  which  $30,000,000 
shall  be  for  the  purposes  of  title  III  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  $144,600,000 
shall  be  for  programs  under  part  A  of  title 
IV  of  that  Act,  of  which  $140,600,000  shall 
be  for  educational  opportunity  grants  and 
shall  remain  available  through  June  30,  1970, 
$76,400,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended shall  be  for  loan  insurance  programs 
under  part  B  of  title  rv  of  that  Act,  Including 
not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  for  computer  services 
in  connection  with  payments  of  Interest  and 
fees,  $14,500,000  shall  be  for  the  purposes  of 
part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Act  of  which  amounts 
reallotted  shall  remain  available  through 
June  30,  1970,  $139,900,000  shall  be  for  grants 
for  college  work-study  programs  under  part 
C  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  of  which  amounts  reallotted  shall 
remain  available  through  June  30,  1970, 
$34,000,000  shall  be  for  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  public  community  colleges  and  tech- 
nical Institutes  and  $33,000,000  shall  be  for 
grants  for  construction  of  other  academic 
facilities  under  title  I  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963  which  amounts 
shall  remain  available  through  June  30,  1970, 
$8,000,000.    to    remain    available    until    ex- 
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pended  ahall  be  for  grants  for  construction 
of  graduate  academic  faculties  under  title  n 
of  that  Act,  (192.000,000  shall  be  for  Federal 
capital  contributions  to  student  loan  funds 
established  In  accordance  with  agreements 
pursuant  to  section  204  and  loans  for  non- 
Federal  capital  contributions  to  student  loan 
fvinds  under  title  11  of  the  National  Defense 
education  Act  of  19M.  of  which  not  to  ex- 
ceed ta.OOO.OOO  shall  be  for  such  loans  for 
non-Federal  contributions,  and  $11,950,000 
shall  be  for  the  purposes  of  section  33  of  the 
Act  of  June  39,  1936:  Provided,  That  allot- 
ments to  States  for  college  work-study  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1989.  shall  Include.  In  addition  to  funds 
appropriated  herein,  funds  appropriated  for 
this  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  19«8,  but  not  allotted  to  States  for 
that  fiscal  year." 

MOTION  oiTSRXo  BT  m.  nooo 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  13  and  concur  therein 
with  an  aStt'endment.  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
■tufi  of  llff.SOO.OOO  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  '$128. 600.000"; 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  of  $140,600,000  proposed 
by  said  amendment  insert  "$124,600,000"; 
and 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  of  $34,000,000  proposed 
by  said  amendment  insert  "$80,000,000." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  14.  Page  31.  line  1, 
Insert:  "titles  I  and  n  (except  section  2a4(a) 
(1))  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1986." 

MOTION  orratzo  rr  mx.  rLooo 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  14  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  sigreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BKRT ) .  The  Clerk  will  report  the  next 
amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  15:  Page  21,  line  3, 
strike  out  "$94,894,000"  and  Insert  "$143.- 
644,000." 

MOTION  OrmXD  BT  MB.  rLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  15  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  Insert 
"$143,144,000." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  In  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No,  16:  Page  21,  line 
13,  strike  out  "such  Act."  and  Insert:  "$»,- 
600,000  shall  be  for  community  service  and 
continuing  education  programs  under  title  I 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  amended.". 

MOTION    OrrERXD    BT    MB.    IXOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  16  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No:  17:  Page  21,  line 
15.  insert:  "$6,000,000  shall  be  for  transfer 
to  the  Librarian  of  Congreee  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  cataloging  of  library  materials  un- 
der part  C  of  title  n  of  such  Act,". 

MOTION  OrrCBED  BY   MB.   FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  17  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  stmi  named  In  said  amendment  Insert 
■$5,500,000." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  18:  Page  22,  line 
13,  Insert:  "section  224(a)(1)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966;". 

MOTION   OFTEBED   BY    MB.   FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  18  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  19:  Page  22.  line  15. 
strike  out  "$86,417,000"  and  Insert  "$92. 
967,000" 

MOTION  orrraxD  by  mb.   flood 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  Hoiise  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  6f 
the  Senate  numbered  19  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$89,417,000." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  In  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  21:  Page  23,  line  1. 
Insert: 

"rOBEIGN     LANGUAGE     TRAINING     AND 
ABEA    PROGRAMS 

"For  grants,  contracts  and  payments  for 
language  and  area  programs  authorized  by 
title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  and  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
102(b)(6)  of  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961,  $15,700,000." 

MOTION    OrrEBED    BY    MB.    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  FLOOD  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  21  and  concur  therein. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  30:  Page  30,  line  17. 
insert  "310,". 

MOTION  OFFEBED  BT  MR.  FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  30  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  i-eport  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  31 :  Page  30,  line  20, 
strike  "$42,731,000"  and  Insert  "$50,831,000". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  31  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  Insert 
"$49,931,000." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  32:  Page  30,  line 
20:  Insert  ",  of  which  $8,100,000  shall  be 
available  for  special  grants  for  health  of 
migratory  workers:". 

MOTION  offered    BY     MR.    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  32  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  sum  named  in  said  amendment  Insert 
"$7,200,000." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  42:  Page  34,  line 
20.  Insert: 

"regional    MEDICAL     PROGRAMS 

"To  carry  out  title  IX  of  the  Act,  $68.- 
922.000.  of  which  $62,900,000  shall  remain 
available  until  June  30,  1970,  for  grants 
pursuant  to  such  title." 

MOTION    OFFERED   BT    MB.    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  movee  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  42  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Strike  out 
the  sum  of  $68,992,000  included  in  said 
amendment  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$67,- 
907,000":  and  strike  out  the  sum  of  $62,900,- 
000  included  in  said  amendment  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "$56,200,000." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  46:  On  page  37, 
line  5,  strike  out  "$79,300,000"  and  insert: 
"$87,300,000,". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  46  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  47:  On  page  37, 
line  12.  Insert:  "Provided  further,  That 
$8,000,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  the  construc- 
tion and  staffing  of  faculties  for  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  narcotic  addiction:". 

MOTION    OFFERED   BT    MR.   FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  47  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  49:  On  page  38, 
line  17.  Insert: 

"BUILDINGS    AND   FACILrrlES 

"For  construction,  major  repair.  Improve- 
ment, extension,  and  equipment  of  Public 
Health  Service  facilities  or  other  Government 
facilities  allocated  for  use  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  not  otherwise  provided,  in- 
cluding plans  and  specifications  and  acquisi- 
tion of  sites.  $5,310,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
may  accept  a  conveyance  by  donation  deed 
of  the  site  for  an  environmental  health  facil- 
ity at  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  notwith- 
standing a  right  of  reverter  In  the  donor  if 
the  property  ceases  to  be  used  as  an  environ- 
mental health  facility." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FLOOD 

Mr,  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  Hotise  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  49  and  concur  therein 
vrtth  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Strike  out 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment  and 
Insert  the  following : 


"BUILDINGS    AND   FACILITIES 

"The  Secretary  may  accept  a  conveyance 
by  donation  deed  of  the  site  for  an  environ- 
mental health  faclUty  at  Morgantown.  West 
Virginia,  notwithstanding  a  right  of  reverter 
in  the  donor  if  the  property  ceases  to  be  used 
as  an  environmental  health  faclUty." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  52:  On  page  41. 
Une  16.  strike  out: 

"For  grants  imder  section  2  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act,  as  amended,  $346.- 


900,000:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall, 
within  the  Umits  of  the  allotments  and  addi- 
tional allotments  for  grants  under  section  2 
of  such  Act,  allocate  (or  from  time  to  time 
reallocate)  among  the  States,  In  accordance 
with  regulations,  amounts  not  exceeding  in 
the  aggregate  $10,000,000.  which  may  be  used 
only  for  paying  the  Federal  share  of  expendi- 
tures for  the  establishment  of  workshops  or 
rehabUltatlon  facilities  where  the  State  funds 
used  for  such  expenditures  are  derived  from 
private  contributions  conditioned  on  use  for 
a  specified  workshop  or  faclUty.  and  no  part 
of  the  allotment  or  additional  allotment  to 
any  State  for  grants  under  section  2  of  said 
Act  other  than  the  allocation  or  reallocation 
to  such  State  under  this  proviso  may  be  so 
used." 

And  Insert: 

"For  grants  under  sections  2,  3,  4(a) ,  2(A) , 
12    13    and  18  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act,  as  amended,  $375,490,000,  of  which 
$345,900,000  is  for  grants  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  under  section  2;  $3,200,- 
0<X)  Is  for  grants  under  section  3;  $11,000,000 
(to  remain  available  through  June  30.  1971) 
shall    be   for   planning,   preparing   for,   and 
Initiating  special  programs  to  expand  voca- 
tional  rehabilitation   services   under  section 
4(B)  (2)  (A);  and  $1,890,000  (to  remain  avaU- 
able  through   June   30,    1970)    Is  for  grants 
with  respect  to  workshops  and  rehabilitation 
faculties   under  section    12:    Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  shall,  within  the  Umits  of  the 
allotments    and    additional    allotments    for 
grants  under  section  2  of  such  Act,  allocate 
(or  from  time  to  time  reallocate)  among  the 
States,     in     accordance     with     regulations, 
amounts  not  exceeding  In  the  aggregate  $10,- 
000,000,  which  may  be  used  only  for  paying 
the   Federal   share   of   expenditures   for   the 
establishment  of  workshops  or  rehabilitation 
facilities  where  the  State  funds  used  for  such 
expenditures  are  derived  from  private  con- 
tributions conditioned  on  use  for  a  specified 
workshop  or  facility,  and  no  part  of  the  allot- 
ment or  additional  allotment  to  any  State 
for  grants  under  section  2  of  said  Act  other 
than  the  allocation  or  reallocation  to  such 
State  under  this  proviso  may  be  so  used: 
Provided  further,  That  the  allotment  to  any 
State   under   section   3(a)(1)    of   such    Act 
shall  be  not  less  than  $25,000." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MB.    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  52  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted  by  said 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

"For  grants  under  sections  2.  3,  4(a)(2)- 
(A)    12.  and  13  of  the  Vocational  RehabUl- 
tatlon   Act,    as    amended,     $368,990,000    of 
which   $345,900,000   Is   for   grants   for   voca- 
tional rehabUltatlon  services  under  section 
2;   $3,200,000  is  for  grants  under  section  3; 
$8,000,000     (to     remain     available     through 
June  30,  1971)    shall    be  for  planning,  pre- 
paring for,  and  initiating  special  programs 
to  expand  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
under    section    4(a)(2)(A):    and    $1,890,000 
(to  remain  available  through  June  30.  1970) 
Is  for  grants  with  respect  to  workshops  and 
rehabUltatlon    facilities    under    section    12: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall,  within 
the  limits  of  the  allotments  and  additional 
allotments   for    grants   under   section   2    of 
such  Act.  allocate  (or  from  time  to  time  re- 
allocate)   among   the   States,   In   accordance 
with    regulations,    amounts    not    exceeding 
in  the  aggregate  $10,000,000,  which  may  be 
used  only  for  paying  the  Federal  share  of 
expenditures  for  the  establishment  of  work- 
shops or  rehabilitation  facilities  where  the 
State  funds  used  for  such  expenditures  are 
derived   from   private   contributions   condi- 
tioned on  use  for  a  specified  workshop   or 


faclUty,  and  no  part  of  the  aUotment  or  ad- 
ditional allotment  to  any  State  for  grants 
under  section  2  of  said  Act  other  than  the 
allocation  or  reallocation  to  such  State  un- 
der this  proviso  may  be  so  used;  Provided 
further.  That  the  allotment  to  any  State 
under  section  3(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  shall  be 
not  less  than  $25,000." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  63:  On  page  63. 
line  23,  strike  out: 

"Sec.  409.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  busing  of 
students,  abolishment  any  school,  or  to  force 
any  student  attending  any  secondary  school 
to  attend  a  part'cular  school  against  the 
choice  of  his  or  her  parents  or  parent." 

And  Insert: 

"Sec.  409.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  busing  of 
students,  aboUshment  of  any  school,  or  to 
force  any  student  attending  any  elementary 
or  secondary  school  to  attend  a  particular 
school  against  the  choice  of  his  or  her  par- 
ents or  parent  in  order  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MR.    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  63  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted  by  said 
amendment  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"Sec.  409.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
In  this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  busing  of 
students,  aboUshment  of  any  school,  or  to 
force  any  student  attending  any  elementary 
or  secondary  school  to  attend  a  particular 
school  against  the  choice  of  his  or  her  par- 
ents or  parent." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  NatcherI.  a  member  of  the 
committee. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[RoUNo.  364] 


Adair 

A-shbrook 

Ash  more 

Asplnall 

BatUn 

Berry 

Blackburn 

Brademas 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke.  Pla. 

Button 

CeUer 

Clark 

Conable 

Cowger 

Curtis 

Davis.  Oa. 


Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

Dickinson 

Donohue 

Edwards,  La. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Oallagber 

Gardner 

Gray 

Orlfflths 

Gumey 

Halleck 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harsha 


Hays 

Holstoski 

Herlong 

Hull 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kee 

King.  Calif. 

Kupferman 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long.  La. 
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McCarthy 
UcCulIoch 
UacdonaJd. 
Maw. 

MacOregor 

Martin 

Mathlaa,  Calif. 

MatBimaga 

May 

BUnahall 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Mosher 

Moaa 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Nichols 
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O'Konakl 

Olsen 

Pickle 

Podell 

Pollock 

Price,  m. 

Rarlck 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Ryan 

Schwelker 

Soott 

Slsk 


Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Utt 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wataon 

Wlgglna 

Willis 

Zablockl 

Zlon 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  On  this  rollcall  333  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HR 
18037,  DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR 
AND  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND 
WELFARE.  AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES   APPROPRIATIONS.    1969 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bUl 
passed  the  House  on  July  26.  During 
th&-  general  debate  on  the  bill  two 
amendments  were  offered  to  strike  from 
the  bill  sections  409  and  410.  These 
amendments,  after  due  discussion,  were 
voted  upon,  and  on  a  division  vote  75 
voted  for  the  amendments  and  116 
against  the  amendments. 

Following  the  division  vote,  tellers  were 
demanded.  On  a  teller  vote,  the  vote 
was  101  for  the  amendments  and  137 
against  the  amendments.  Then.  Mr. 
Speaker,  following  this  procedure  we  had 
a  rollcall  vote  on  the  previous  question 
on  the  bill.  At  that  time  the  rollcall  vote 
was  275  for  and  126  against.  Then  fol- 
lowing this  vote,  a  rollcall  vote,  we  had 
a  voice  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  for  the  Members 
to  understand  just  what  transpired  in 
the  conference  and  just  where  we  are 
now  concerning  the  language  in  section 
409  and  section  410  in  the  bUl,  I  would 
like  to  make  this  brief  statement. 

The  conferees  were  named  and  sent 
Into  conference.  We,  of  course,  as  all 
other  conferees,  were  instructed  to  main- 
tain the  position  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  us  see  just  where  we  are 
now  as  to  the  position  we  are  in  with  re- 
spect to  these  two  amendments.  At  the 
time  this  bill  was  before  the  House  we 
had  section  409,  which  reads  as  follows: 

See.  409.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  busing  of  stu- 
dents, abolishment  of  any  school,  or  to  force 
any  student  attending  any  secondary  school 
to  attend  a  particular  school  against  the 
choice  of  his  or  her  parents  or  parent. 

That  is  the  provision  that  was  in  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House.  That  is  section 
409,  amendment  No.  63,  that  my  chair- 
man has  just  called  up  to  be  acted  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill 
which  contains  the  following  language 
for  section  409: 

Sic.  409.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  busing  of  stu- 
dents, abolishment  of  any  school,  or  to  force 
any  student  attending  any  elementary  or 
secondary  school  to  attend  a  particular 
school  against  the  choice  of  his  or  her  par- 
ents or  parent  In  order  to  overcome  racial 
Imbalance. 


I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House, 
here  is  the  difference  between  the  one 
amendment  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
House.  Section  409  as  It  passed  the  House 
provided  for  secondary  schools  only.  The 
word  "elementary"  through  some  omis- 
sion was  left  out.  That  word  should  have 
been  in  the  section  as  it  passed  the 
House.  On  the  other  side,  the  other  body 
first  added  the  word  "elementary,"  so 
then  it  provided  for  "elementary  or 
secondary  school."  That  Is  the  first 
difference. 

The  second  difference  in  the  section 
is  this:  The  other  body  then  added 
the  words,  "in  order  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance." 

In  the  conference,  after  discussing 
this  matter  pro  and  con,  It  was  agreed 
by  the  conferees  on  both  sides  that  the 
word  "elementary"  was  necessary  as 
added  In  the  other  body,  and  It  was 
agreed  the  word  "elementary"  should  be 
added,  and  it  applies  both  to  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  the  conference 
report  before  us  at  this  time. 

It  was  then  agreed  that  the  words  "In 
order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance" 
should  be  stricken,  and  those  words  in 
the  conference  report  and  in  the  amend- 
ment are  out  of  section  409. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  section  410  will 
be  up  in  the  next  amendment,  which  will 
be  amendment  No.  64,  I  think  I  should 
briefly  explain  what  transpired  in  the 
conference.  In  section  410,  as  it  passed 
the  House,  we  had  these  words: 

Sec.  410.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
In  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  busing  of 
students,  the  abolishment  of  any  school  or 
the  attendance  of  students  of  a  particular 
school  as  a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining 
Federal  funds  otherwise  available  to  any 
State,  school  district,  or  school. 

That  is  the  language  contained  In  sec- 
tion 410  as  it  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  410,  as  it  passed 
the  other  body,  provided  as  follows: 

No  part  of  the  funds  oonuined  In  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  force  busing  of  students, 
the  abolishment  of  any  school  or  the  at- 
tendance of  students  at  a  particular  school 
In  order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  obtaining  Federal 
funds  otherwise  available  to  anv  SUte.  school 
district,  or  school:  Provided,  That  the  Sec- 
retary shall  assign  as  many  persona  to  the 
Investigation  and  compliance  actlvltlea  of 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  re- 
lated to  elementary  and  secondary  education 
In  the  other  States  as  are  assigned  to  the 
seventeen  Southern  and  border  States  to  as- 
sure that  this  law  is  administered  and  en- 
forced on  a  national  basis,  and  the  Secretary 
la  directed  to  enforce  compUance  with  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  by  like 
methods  and  with  equal  emphasis  In  all 
States  of  the  Union  and  to  report  to  the 
Congress  by  March  1,  1969,  on  the  action*  he 
has  taken  and  the  results  achieved  In  esub- 
llshlng  this  compliance  program  on  a  na- 
tional basis:  Provided  further.  That  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  funds 
or  commodities  for  school  lunch  programs 
or  medical  services  may  not  be  recommended 
for  withholding  by  any  official  employed  tin- 
der appropriations  contained  herein  In  order 
to  overcome  racial  Imbalance:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  moneys  received  from  naUonal 
forests  to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  schools  or  public  roads  of  the  county 
or  counUes  in  which  the  national  forest  Is 
situated,  may  not  be  recommended  for  with- 


holding by  any  official  employed  under  ap- 
propriations contained  herein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
the  entire  language  of  section  410.  as  it 
passed  the  other  body. 

In  conference  it  was  agreed  by  the 
conferees  that  the  first  portion  of  section 
410.  the  portion  the  House  adopted,  down 
to  the  words  "in  order  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance"  would  be  approved.  The 
words  "in  order  to  overcome  racial  im- 
balance." added  by  the  other  body,  were 
stricken.  That  is  No.  1  as  to  change. 

No.  2,  the  provision  that  the  Secretary 
should  assign  these  people  to  operate  In 
all  the  States  the  same  as  In  the  17 
Southern  and  border  States.  Mr.  Speaker, 
was  agreed  to  by  the  conferees.  That  is 
the  language  added  in  the  Senate.  We 
agreed  to  it  in  conference. 

That  portion  added  on  the  other  side 
providing  for  the  school  lunch  programs 
and  medical  services,  was  deleted  in  con- 
ference. It  was  not  necessary,  therefore 
it  was  deleted  in  conference. 

The  last  proviso,  concerning  the  use 
of  moneys  received  from  national  forests, 
was  insisted  on  in  the  Senate,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  in  the  Agricultural 
appropriation  bill,  which  we  passed  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Senate,  and  which 
has  long  since  been  signed  into  law,  con- 
tained a  provision  to  this  effect — at  least, 
the  report  accompanying  the  bill  con- 
tained a  similar  provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conference  we  made 
every  effort  to  maintain  the  position  of 
the  House.  Some  of  the  language  we 
bring  back  to  you  In  sections  409  and  410 
we  had  to  agree  to  in  order  to  bring  in  a 
conference  report.  We  did  the  best  we 
could.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes). 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  language 
which  the  conferees  recommend  to  cope 
with  the  problem  of  excessive  bureau- 
cratic domination  of  the  Nation's  schools 
from  Washington  is  sound  and  reason- 
able and  needed.  It  will  not  interfere  with 
any  law  which  has  been  enacted  by  Con- 
gress or  any  court  ruling  which  governs 
school  integration  problems.  It  will  have 
one  effect  and  one  effect  only;  that  of 
curbing  the  half-baked  teams,  many  of 
them  college  dropouts,  which  have 
swarmed  across  our  country  interfering 
with  the  orderly  operation  of  schools. 

This  crowd  has  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  educational  standards  or  school  oper- 
ating procedures.  Their  one  objective  is 
race  mixing,  and  the  fact  that  they  have 
helped  to  destroy  sound  school  systems 
is  of  no  consequence  to  them.  These  are 
the  people  who  have  required  busing  of 
children  from  before  daylight  until  after 
dark  all  the  way  across  cities  or  counties, 
regardless  of  what  it  may  be  doing  to  the 
children  themselves.  They  are  the  people 
who  have  required  closing  of  needed 
schools  and  the  operation  of  schools 
which  are  not  needed,  in  order  to  satisfy 
a  bureaucratic  whim.  These  are  the  peo- 
ple who  have  dominated  and  intimidated 
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elected  school  ofQcials  and  experienced 
school  supervisors. 

The  highhanded  manner  in  which 
these  things  have  been  done  throughout 
the  Nation  is  a  national  disgrace.  Yet  be- 
cause of  the  magic  term  "civil  rights." 
the  leadership  of  Congress  and  its  com- 
mittee have  been  reluctant  to  interfere. 
This,  despite  constant  stress  by  Members, 
particularly  of  the  House,  of  the  urgency 
of  the  situation  and  the  need  for  correc- 
tion. Now  the  respective  branches  of 
Congress  and  the  conference  committee 
have  approved  language  to  curb  these 
edicts  which  have  so  hampered  school 
ofiBcials.  supported  school  closings,  and 
generally  downgraded  educational  proc- 
esses just  to  achieve  a  mix  of  students 
acceptable  to  Washington  sociologists. 
This  language  should  have  the  over- 
whelming endorsement  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Fisher  1. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall,  of 
course,  vote  for  the  so-called  Whitten 
amendment.  If  it  is  adopted  the  Govern- 
ment agency  which  dispenses  funds  for 
education  will  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
withhold  money  for  a  school  district,  at 
the  whim  of  a  bureaucrat. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  the  busing  of 
students  from  one  school  to  another,  in 
order  to  achieve  a  racial  balance,  is  not 
sanctioned.  But  though  not  sanctioned, 
under  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  the 
agency  may  arbitrarily  withhold  such 
funds  which  the  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated and  allocated  for  a  particular  dis- 
trict, if  someone  in  that  agency  decides 
he  wants  more  mixture  of  races — to 
achieve  which  would  require  busing  of 
youngsters  across  town  to  another 
school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  practice  by  the  Gov- 
ernment agency  is  nothing  but  legalized 
blackmail,  employed  to  achieve  a  social 
arrangement  desired  by  a  Washington 
bureaucrat.  Today  we  see  the  old  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  back  to  plague  those 
responsible  for  its  enactment.  They  are 
now  seeing  their  own  constituents  pun- 
ished for  no  good  reason. 

This  business  of  forcing  children  to  be 
jerked  away  from  their  own  neighbor- 
hood schools,  jammed  into  buses,  and 
wheeled  across  a  city  for  no  reason  ex- 
cept to  satisfy  the  whims  of  some  ap- 
pointed official  in  Washington,  makes 
no  sense  to  me.  It  is  a  vicious,  unneces- 
sary, and  wholly  unjustified  practice. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Ed- 
wards!. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
business  forcing  the  busing  of  students, 
aboUshment  of  any  school,  or  forcing 
students  to  attend  particular  schools 
against  the  choice  of  their  parents.  Like- 
wise, the  Federal  Government  has  no 
business  withholding  funds  from  those 
school  districts  which  refuse  to  follow 
such  improper  Federal  orders.  These  are 
local  matters  and  should  be  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  local  school  boards. 
And  it  is  illegal  to  withhold  Federal 
funds  to  force  those  actions. 

Some  have  even  argued  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  not  doing  what  sec- 
tion 409  seeks  to  prevent.  But  this  just 
is  not  true.  The  Department  of  Health, 


Education,  and  Welfare  has  interferred 
in  almost  every  conceivable  way  with  the 
operation  of  local  school  systems.  This 
must  be  stopped.  It  cannot  be  tolerated. 
And  to  make  matters  worse,  Mr.  Speaker, 
HEW  has  been  concentrating  this  im- 
proper force  in  the  17  Southern  and 
Border  States.  This  is  the  reason  for  the 
need  for  section  410  which  says  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  apply  the  law  in 
all  50  States,  not  just  in  the  South. 

There  is  no  law  that  says  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  force  busing, 
force  the  closing  of  schools,  or  force  stu- 
dents to  attend  certain  schools.  But  HEW 
does  these  things  every  day  by  withhold- 
ing Federal  funds  until  local  school 
boards  bend  to  the  will  of  some  Federal 
bureaucrat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  conference  re- 
port. It  is  right  and  proper  and  will 
clear  up  once  and  for  all  the  illegal 
activities  of  HEW. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  CohelanI. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  questions  and  answers 
clearly  portrays  the  facts  in  regard  to  the 
problems  posed  by  the  Whitten  amend- 
ments contained  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  confer- 
ence report. 

QtTESTlONS    AND    ANSWERS RACIAL    IMBALANCE 

1.  What  is  racial  Imbalance? 

A.  A  situation  In  a  school  district  In  which 
a  certain  number  of  schools  are  attended  by 
a  very  large  proportion  of  minority  group 
students  In  the  system. 

2.  How  does  it  come  Into  being? 

A.  Usually  as  a  result  of  school  zone  lines 
which  are  drawn  around  residential  com- 
munities which  contain  high  proportions  of 
minority  families. 

3.  Is  it  Illegal? 

A.  Racial  Imbalance  per  se  Is  not  Illegal.  If 
the  attendance  of  the  minority  students  at 
certain  schools  Is  an  honest  result  of  reason- 
ably drawn  school  zone  boundaries  and  the 
zones  are  not  based  upon  racial  criteria,  then 
the  attendance  assignments  are  not  uncon- 
stitutional. 

4.  What  does  the  Federal  Government  do 
about  It? 

A.  Nothing.  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  prevents  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  from  taking  action 
to  correct  racial  Imbalance.  Other  language, 
found  m  Section  704  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  similarly  prohibits 
bussing  to  correct  imbalance. 


5.  If  racial  imbalance  Is  not  unconstitu- 
tional. Is  there  any  racial  separation  con- 
sidered Illegal? 

A.  Yes.  Many  states,  mostly  the  17  South- 
em  and  Border  States,  required  or  permitted 
legally  enforceable  segregation'  of  students 
and  teachers  by  race.  School  systems  In  these 
states  which  established  dual  systems  by  race 
have  a  legal  obligation  to  affirmatively  elimi- 
nate all  remaining  vestiges  of  tjfje  segregated 
system.  Separation  by  race  In  these  systems 
Is  considered  unconstitutional  discrimina- 
tion. 

6.  What  does  the  Federal  Government  do 
about  unconstitutional  segregation? 

A.  Under  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  Federal  agencies  are  required  to  with- 
hold Federal  aid  from  school  systems  which 
are  unconstitutionally  segregated.  Under  the 
Law's  requirement  that  the  Department  of 
HEW  seek  to  secure  voluntary  change  prior 
to  the  Imposition  of  sanctions,  hundreds  of 
school  systems  have  acted  to  eliminate  segre- 
gation. On  the  other  hand,  about  100  of  the 
4500  school  districts  in  the  17  Southern  and 
Border  States  are  losing  their  Federal  aid.  In 
addition,  the  Justice  Department  can  sue 
these  districts  to  desegregate  where  they  have 
received  a  worthy  complaint  that  unconsti- 
tutional segregation  exists. 

7.  Have  the  Federal  courts  decided  any  of 
these  questions? 

A.  The  courts  have  clearly  decided  that 
former  dual  school  systems  must  take  posi- 
tive action  to  remove  all  remaining  vestiges 
of  the  segregated  system.  These  lower  court 
decisions  have  been  repeatedly  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  As  yet.  Federal  courts 
are  divided  on  whether  racial  imbalance  :s 
unconstitutional  and  the  Supreme  Court  has 
not  decided  the  question. 

BUSSING 

1.  Does  the  Federal  Government  require 
bussing  of  students  to  desegregate  schools? 

A.  No.  The  Federal  Government  has  no 
transportation  requirements  of  any  kind. 
There  is  a  requirement,  however,  that  school 
districts  which  are  unconstitutionally  segre- 
gated act  affirmatively  to  eliminate  their 
separate  schools  based  on  race.  In  these 
cases,  local  districts  sometimes  decide  they 
have  to  transport  students  to  accomplish 
this.  The  means  to  achieving  the  constitu- 
tional objective  are.  however,  entirely  up  to 
the  local  school  official. 

2.  Don't  some  school  districts  already  bus 
students? 

A.  Yes.  In  fact,  a  recent  study  showed  that 
90  percent  of  all  districts  bus  students  for 
one  reason  or  .inother.  Some  do  so  in  order 
to  desegregate  schools,  but  they  are  acting 
on  their  own  initiative.  Many  school  systems 
in  the  South  are  still  bussing  students  on  a 
segregated  basis,  bussing  white  students  past 
near-by  Negro  schools  and  Negro  students 
past  near-by  white  schools  in  order  to  pre- 
serve segregation. 

FREE    CHOICE 

1.  What's  a  free  choice  plan? 

A.  A  plan  of  assigning  students  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  whereby  stu- 
dents, or  their  parents,  choose  which  schools 
shall  they  attend? 

2.  Is  this  usual  school  procedure? 

A.  No.  In  fact,  it  is  a  method  of  student 
assignment  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
Southern  school  dlstrlcte.  It  was  originally 
devised  when  certain  school  districts  had  to 
meet  legal   desegregation  requirements. 

3.  What  does  it  have  to  do  with  desegrega- 
tion? 

A.  Many  school  districts  which  had  to  de- 
segregate rightfully  figured  that  desegrega- 
tion would  proceed  more  slowly  If  minority 
group  students  had  to  Indicate  a  desire  to 
attend  white  schools.  In  other  words,  the 
burden  for  eliminating  segregation  was 
placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Negro  chil- 
dren and  parents  who  had  been  discriminated 
against. 
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4.  lant  fr««  choice  ua«d  in  school  districts 
which  are  not  acting  unconstitutionally? 

A.  No.  Moet  school  systems  In  the  nation 
would  never  use  free  choice  as  a  method  of 
assigning  students.  It  Is  based  completely 
on  personal  choice  and  not  u{x>n  school  plan- 
ning needs  at  all. 

5.  What  has  resulted  from  the  use  of  free 
choice? 

A.  In  moat  cases,  segregated  schools  have 
remained  segregated.  This  Is  usually  because 
minority  group  students  and  their  families 
are  afraid  to  voluntarily  demonstrate  their 
desire  to  attend  desegregated  schools:  be- 
cause economic  and  social  intimidation  Is 
used  to  discourage  minority  attempts  to  de- 
segregate; and  because  physical  threats  some- 
times  prevent  free  choice  from  working 

6.  What  has  the  Federal  Government  done 
about  It? 

A.  Where  It  has  failed  to  end  segregation 
til*  Federal  Oovemment  has  acted  to  nego- 
tUto  change  or.  falling  that,  to  withhold  Fed- 
mnX  aid.  under  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Federal  agencies  now  require 
an  end  to  segregation,  as  the  Federal  Courts 
have,   by  whatever  reasonable  means. 

7.  Have   the  coxirts  decided   the  Issue? 

A.  Yes.  In  May  1968.  the  Supreme  Court 
clfarly  stated  that  school  officials  were  re- 
sponsible- -for  ellnilnatlng  unconstitutional 
segregation  and  for  choosing  alternatives  to 
free  choice  wherever  that  procedure  failed  to 
meet  the  constitutional  objective. 

ABOLisRicxirr  or  schools 

1.  Does  the  Federal  Government  order  the 
closing  of  schools? 

A.  Every  single  Federal  requirement  re- 
garding desegregation  can  be  met  without 
the  closing  of  one  school  if  local  officials  wish 
to  completely  desegregate.  However,  many 
schools  originally  established  for  Negro  stu- 
dents are  so  small  and  Inferior  that  school 
officials  refuse  to  desegregate  them  and  the 
Federal  government  has  recommended  clos- 
ing them. 

2  If  that's  so,  Why  do  some  local  officials 
claim    Federal    agencies    force    closings? 

A.  Because  some  communities  decide  not  to 
send  white  students  to  formerly  all-Negro 
schools.  They  are  therefore  l»ft  with  all- 
Negro  schools  which  are  vestiges  of  the  dual 
system  they  are  constitutionally  obliged  to 
eliminate  In  addition,  many  of  the  all-Negro 
schools  are  p.hyslcally  Inferior  and  their  con- 
tinued use  means  the  district  Is  providing 
unequal  educational  opportunity,  clearly  a 
violation  of  the  law. 

mxiNG  rr  liks  rr  is 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  any  of  our  colleagues 
here  today  have  any  question  about  what 
Is  involved  in  the  anti-civil-rights  Whit- 
ten  amendments  which  are  currently  be- 
fore the  House,  I  suggest  that  they  read 
the  excellent  editorial  which  appeared  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post.  The 
editorial  gets  right  to  the  heart  of  what 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  and  his 
supporters  have  in  mind. 

The  issues  before  the  House  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  do  not  Involve  busing,  nor  do 
they  involve  closing  of  schools.  Make  no 
mistake  about  that.  The  only  issue  before 
us  here  today  is  whether  the  House  is 
prepared  14  years  after  the  famous 
Brown  decision  and  4  years  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  to  say 
that  ineffective  desegregation  efforts  will 
be  accepted  by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  being 
asked  in  the  Whltten  amendments  to 
endorse  a  procedure  under  which  the 
Federal  Government — using  the  taxes  of 
all  Americans — should  be  required  to 
support  school  systems  which  continue 
to  operate  on  an  unconstitutionally,  ra- 
cially segregated  basis. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  my  colleagues 
take  a  few  moments  to  read  the  editorial 
In  the  Washington  Post,  which  follows: 
M«.  JusTics  WHrmiN 

If  you  merely  mention  the  words  "bus" 
and  "busing"  these  days,  the  ordinarily  un- 
halluclnated  citizen  Is  apt  to  see  an  endless 
motorcade  of  children  being  forcibly  hauled 
great  distances  to  schoolrooms  where  they 
are  not  wanted — all  for  the  sake  of  achieving 
some  bureaucrat's  Idea  of  the  perfect  racial 
color  scheme  Congressmen  and  Senators  are 
well  aware  of  this  conunon  fantasy,  since 
some  of  them  helped  to  create  It  and  others 
believe  in  It  themselves.  That  Is  why  It  la 
Important  to  see  Rep.  Jamie  Whltten's  so- 
called  "antl-buslng"  measures — which  come 
up  In  the  House  today — for  what  they  really 
are 

These  provisions  have  next  to  nothing  to 
do  with  the  specter  of  busing  or  with  ques- 
tions I  still  far  from  resolved  In  the  courts) 
of  'de-  facto"  segregation  in  the  North. 
Rather,  they  are  an  attempt  to  revoke  Title 
VI  of  the  Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1964.  to  over- 
turn the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  of  last 
May  which  held  that  "freedom  of  choice" 
plans  were  Insufficient  e^'ldence  of  desegrega- 
tion, and — In  doing  all  this — to  give  a  con- 
gressional blessing  to  those  Southern  school 
districts  which  continue  to  defy  the  14-year- 
old  Brown  decision. 

"Freedom  of  choice"  Is  one  of  those 
phrases.  like  "right  to  work."  which  has  an 
actual  meaning  quite  at  odds  with  Its  civil 
libertarian  ring:  and  the  Court  has  held  that 
Southern  school  districts,  merely  by  an- 
nouncing their  desegregation  In  this  fashion 
have  not  effected  It.  What  Representative 
Whltten's  legislation  would  do  Is  forbid  the 
Executive  Branch  to  use  funds  to  promote 
any  sterner  guidelines  than  the  "freedom  of 
choice"  plan  and  forbid  It  also  from  with- 
holding aid  from  any  school  district  which 
has  nominally  adopted  such  a  plan.  In  other 
words.  In  the  high  noon  of  law  and  order. 
It  would  direct  Federal  officialdom  to  violate 
provisions  of  Federal  law  and  edicts  of  Fed- 
eral Courts  as  well. 

Mr  Whltten's  measures  were  attached  to 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  In  the 
House  and  melted  down  to  harmlessness  In 
the  Senate.  By  a  depressing  series  of  develop- 
ments they  survived  a  Senate-House  confer- 
ence and  are  now  part  of  the  report  on  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations.  The  slim  ray  of  hope 
that  they  may  be  rejected  proceeds  from  a 
technicality  which  will  enable  the  House  to 
vote  separately  on  the  Whltten  provisions 
without  affecting  the  appropriations  bill. 

Legislators  should  be  aware  that  they  will 
not  be  voting  on  a  busing  question.  They 
will  be  voting  on  whether  or  not  to  restore 
funds  to  the  hundred  or  so  Southern  school 
districts — out  of  several  thoiisand  In  the 
South — from  which  funds  have  been  cut  off. 
Several  of  these  are  In  Mr.  Whltten's  con- 
gressional district:  some,  where  Negro  chil- 
dren outnumber  whites  about  two  to  one, 
have  no  Integration  at  all.  If  the  Congress  Is 
going  to  vote  for  Mr.  Whltten's  legislation,  It 
should  be  very  clear  about  what  It  Is  doing. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  identify  myself  with  the  remarks  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  will 
make. 

The  Whitten  amendments  to  the 
Labor-Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
appropriations  bill  stand  as  an  open  In- 
vitation to  recalcitrant  southern  school 
ofQcials  to  continue  defiance  of  the  law, 
to  disregard  the  constitutional  rights  of 
millions  of  Negro  students  to  equal  ac- 


cess to  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

In  the  past  4  years,  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Nation  has  wit- 
nessed an  historical  change  in  the 
South — a  change  away  from  the  discrim- 
inatory dual  school  systems,  in  which 
Negro  children  were  bused  across  town 
to  get  them  away  from  white  schools, 
and  white  student^  were  similarly  trans- 
ported to  neighborhoods  where  no 
Negroes  were  permitted  to  attend. 

More  than  600  southern  school  sys- 
tems have  completely  abolished  the  dual 
system.  Hundreds  of  others  were  mov- 
ing in  that  direction.  But  a  noisy  few 
who  have  found  Ingenious  ways  to  cir- 
cumvent the  law  and  deprive  minority 
citizens  of  equal  educational  opportunity, 
have  never  ceased  to  hope  for  the  day 
when  this  country  would  turn  its  back 
on  the  Constitution. 

If  the  Whitten  amendments  are 
passed,  many  school  districts  which  have 
reluctantly  complied  with  the  law  in  the 
past  few  months  or  years  will  seize  upon 
them  as  authority  for  backsliding  on  a 
scale  this  country  has  never  before  wit- 
nessed. Negro  students  who  have  been 
admitted  to  one  of  the  precious  freedoms 
so  long  denied  them,  the  freedom  to  par- 
ticipate as  equals  with  white  contem- 
poraries, win  once  again  be  relegated  to 
school  buildings  that  are  out  of  sight — 
and.  as  evidenced  by  their  Inadequate 
teaching,  curriculum,  and  facilities — out 
of  mind  of  the  school  authorities. 

Respect  for  law  and  order,  my  friends, 
is  built  at  home  and  in  the  local  com- 
munity, by  example.  Are  other  genera- 
tions of  minority  citizens — Negroes,  In- 
dians, Spanish-surnamed.  or  oriental — 
to  be  cast  aside  by  this  Congress?  I  think 
not:  for  since  this  Nation  was  founded, 
we  have  moved  forward  in  the  protec- 
tion of  human  rights,  and  I  believe  we 
shall  continue  to  do  so  despite  the  rising 
tide  of  racism  that  manifests  Itself  today 
In  this  land,  foy  violence  and  by  disre- 
spect for  law  and  order. 

Racial  discrimination  cannot  be  sanc- 
tified by  Congress,  but  it  can  be  modified 
or  abolished  by  Congress,  and  that  is 
our  job  today— to  defeat  the  Whitten 
amendments. 

Mr.  COHEUVN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion now  before  us  is  one  of  black  and 
white. 

The  question  Is  whether  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  able  to  effectively 
encourage  desegregation  in  schools 
which  are  unconstitutionally  segregated. 

The  question  has  nothing  to  do  with 
forced  busing  of  students. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  correction  of 
de  facto  segregation.  In  fact  the  Senate 
language  which  I  support  over  the  con- 
ference language  specifically  provides 
that  funds  may  not  be  withheld  for  fail- 
ure to  deal  with  racial  Imbalance. 

In  1964  when  we  passed  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  we  determined  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  able  to  with- 
hold Federal  aid  to  schools  which  uncon- 
stitutionally refused  to  desegregate.  In  a 
word  we  will  continue  to  enforce  the 
guidelines  eliminating  unconstitutional 
segregation. 

A  vote  for  the  conference  language  Is 
a  vote  against  civil  rights.  It  is  a  vote 
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against  the  Constitution  and  the  Su- 
preme Court.  It  is  a  vote  against  elemen- 
tary fairness  and  equality  In  education. 
In  the  strongest  possible  way  I  urge 
you  to  defeat  the  conference  language 
and  to  recede  to  the  Senate  limitations. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man has  offered  a  motion  which,  if 
adopted,  would  seriously  Impair  the  effec- 
tive administration  of  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  In  curtailing  the 
ability  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  impose  valid 
sanctions  against  school  systems  which 
are  maintaining  discriminatory  and 
segregated  schools,  the  conferees  have 
rejected  the  position  endorsed  earlier  by 
the  Senate  and  have  reinstituted  the 
Whltten  provisions  for  sections  409  and 
410  of  the  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  appropriations  bill.  The 
Senate  approved  a  modification  of  these 
provisions  which  would  deal  with  the 
sensitive  and  controversial  Issue  of  racial 
imbalance,  as  distinguished  from  uncon- 
stitutional segregation,  while  at  the  same 
time  guaranteeing  the  effectiveness  of 
title  VI. 

I  believe  that  it  is  imperative  that  the 
original  Senate  version  be  restored. 
While  affirming  other  statutory  provi- 
sions dealing  with  busing  and  racial  im- 
balance, the  Senate  version  does  not 
emasculate  the  purpose  of  title  VI,  which 
is  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
in  school  districts  operating  imconsti- 
tutlonally  segregated  schools.  By  insert- 
ing the  words  "in  order  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance"  at  two  points  in  the 
House-passed  Whitten  provisions,  the 
Senate  has  preserved  existing  procedures 
with  respect  to  HEW's  school  desegrega- 
tion program.  At  the  same  time,  such 
language  reaffirms  existing  statutory  re- 
quirements that  HEW  may  deal  under 
title  VI  only  with  unconstitutional  segre- 
gation and  discrimination  In  the  Na- 
tion's school  systems. 

The  Issue  confronting  us  is  very  sim- 
ple and  yet  extremely  basic  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  letter  and  Intent  of  title  VI 
and  ultimately  to  the  constitutional 
rights  of  thousands  of  schoolchildren. 

Title  VI  will  have  been  a  futile  gesture 
in  the  direction  of  equal  opportimlty  If 
we  do  not  take  this  action.  We  are  wit- 
nessing progress  in  the  area  of  school 
desegregation — much  of  which  has  oc- 
curred because  of  the  voluntary  action 
of  local  school  officials.  But  this  progress 
would  be  retarded  If  we  create  conditions 
which  would  allow  school  systems  to  re- 
vert to  so-called  freedom  of  choice  as 
the  only  enforceable  method  of  desegre- 
gating schools.  It  would  be  unjust  and 
imprudent  to  take  such  a  backward  step 
at  a  point  in  history  when  the  realiza- 
tion of  justice  Is  this  society's  most  urgent 
need. 

The  arguments  against  freedom  of 
choice  have  already  been  presented  dur- 
ing our  earlier  discussions  of  the  Whlt- 
ten amendments.  Need  we  again  point 
out  the  overwhelming  evidence  against 
making  school  desegregation  contingent 
only  on  a  demonstrably  ineffective  tech- 
nique— a  technique  which  has  served  only 
to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  school  sys- 
tems which  were  established  to  maintain 
racial  segregation  in  education. 


If  we  must  restate  existing  measures — 
those  contained  in  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act — which 
deal  with  racial  Imbalance,  then  we  will 
do  so.  The  Senate  proposed  this  alterna- 
tive and  I  urge  its  endorsement.  But  let 
us  not  end  this  session  of  Congress  with 
a  rejection  of  a  carefully  considered  and 
fairly  administered  legislative  commit- 
ment to  equal  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  schools  of  this  Na- 
tion represent  a  microcosm  of  most  of 
our  social  ills  which  have  reached  such 
acute  proportions.  To  permit  Federal 
funds  to  subsidize  segregated  educa- 
tion— and  this  is  what  we  can  expect  if 
freedom  of  choice  prevails — would  be  an 
act  of  folly.  To  endorse  Federal  efforts 
to  end  unconstitutional  dual  school  sys- 
tems is  the  least  that  we  can  do  to  eradi- 
cate the  punitive  traditions  of  the  past. 

I  strongly  urge  defeat  of  this  motion 
to  adopt  the  Whltten  language. 
The  Secretary  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washington.  DC,  October  3, 1968. 
Hon.  Jeftery  Cohelan. 
House  o/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jeff:  This  is  In  response  to  your  re- 
quest for  my  views  concerning  the  Whltten 
rider  In  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill. 

Nearly  five  years  ago.  the  President  called 
upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  In 
the  name  of  honor  and  decency  to  "eliminate 
from  this  Nation  every  trace  of  discrimina- 
tion and  oppression  that  Is  based  up>on  race 
or  color."  A  few  months  later,  on  July  2.  1964. 
the  Congress  passed  the  most  Important  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  this  century,  symbolizing  a 
great  nation's  commitment  to  equal  Justice 
for  all. 

One  of  the  most  vital  provisions  of  that 
law  was  designed  to  Insure  every  American 
child,  regardless  of  his  race,  creed  or  color, 
of  an  equal  opjjortunlty  In  education.  It  fi- 
nally provided  the  means  to  prohibit  racially 
segregated  school  systems  which  the  Supreme 
Court  had  declared  unconstitutional  ten 
years  earlier. 

That  law  held  great  promise  of  ending  a 
practice  which  had  denied  so  many  children 
in  this  country  the  basic  right  of  equality  of 
educational  opportunity.  For  many  thou- 
sands of  children  that  promise  has  become 
a  reality.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  cooperation  with  the  states, 
local  governments  and  local  school  districts, 
many  thousands  of  children  have  now  been 
freed  from  the  burdens  of  segregated 
schools. 

But  the  day  of  complete  equality  for  all 
children  has  not  yet  come  and  the  need  for 
effective  enforcement  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of   1964  Is  still  pressing. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  now 
being  asked  to  halt  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  toward  the  elimination  of  racially 
segregated  schools  In  this  country.  It  Is  being 
asked  to  consider  provisions  In  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bill  which  threaten  to 
stop,  or  perhaps  reverse,  this  Nation's  drive 
for  equality,  for  equal  opportunity  for  all 
children  In  the  land. 

The  Congress  Is  being  asked  to  consider 
provisions  which  could  deny  the  promise  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  the  rights 
of  all  children  to  freedom  from  discrimina- 
tion and  Inequality. 

This  Nation  cannot — It  must  not — turn  the 
clock  back  to  the  days  of  Inherently  unequal 
opportunity  for  some  children.  This  Nation 
must  not  be  deprived  of  means  for  ending 
segregation  In  education. 

I  urge  the  Congress  not  to  destroy  what  has 
token  so  long  to  biUld.  Let  us  reject  the  ef- 


forts of  those  who  would  divide  this  Nation 
and  Its  people  so  that  we  may  go  on  to  help, 
to  build,  and  to  grow  as  one  people. 
Sincerely, 

WiLBtTR  J.  Cohen, 

Secretary. 

TIMES    URCES   DEFEAT   OF   WHITTEN 
PROVISIONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times,  in 
an  editorial  today,  called  for  the  defeat 
of  the  antlcivll  rights  provisions  of  the 
Labor-Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
appropriations  bill,  as  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Whitten!.  The  Senate  amended 
the  restrictive  provisions  to  make  possi- 
ble the  continued  effective  operation  of 
title  VI.  It  is  this  version  which  I  urge 
you  to  endorse,  for  it  allows  the  Federal 
Government  to  eliminate  unconstitu- 
tional, segregated  schools. 

This  world-famous  newspaper  cor- 
rectly labeled  the  Whltten  provisions  as 
a  clear  and  direct  attack  on  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  historic  1954  Supreme 
Court  decision  outlawing  racially  seg- 
regated schools.  The  editorial  follows: 
The  Whitten  Amendments 

The  House  of  Representatives  Is  sched- 
uled to  vote  today  on  the  latest  Southern 
effort  to  take  away  the  Federal  Government's 
power  to  withhold  financial  aid  from  segre- 
gated schools.  The  Issue  arises  because  of 
three  amendments  to  the  appropriations 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare — all  ofIer«l  by  Representa- 
tive Whltten,  Democrat  of  Mississippi,  and 
approved  by  the  House  last  June.  Since  the 
Senate  has  refused  to  accept  these  amend- 
ments, the  question  Is  now  back  In  the  House 
for  reconsideration. 

Two  of  the  three  Whltten  amendments 
are  meaningless  gestures.  The  real  contro- 
versy centers  on  the  third  which  states  that 
students  could  not  be  required  to  attend  a 
particular  school  as  a  condition  for  receiving 
Federal  funds.  At  present  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment withholds  money  from  school  dis- 
tricts following  "freedom  of  choice"  deseg- 
regation plans,  which  the  Federal  courts  have 
ruled  are  invalid  schemes  for  perp>etuatlng 
segregation. 

If  the  department  Is  deprived  of  the  au- 
thority to  withhold  money.  It  will  be  left 
with  no  effective  lever  to  hasten  Integration. 
Unless  the  House  wishes  to  reduce  desegre- 
gation efforts  to  zero,  it  should  reverse  Its 
decision  of  last  June  and  drop  Mr.  Whltten's 
obstructionist  language  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Does  not  the  confer- 
ence version  also  specifically  say  in  sec- 
tions 409  and  410  that  no  part  of  the 
funds  contained  shall  be  used  to  force 
busing  of  students? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  think  the 
point  which  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia is  making  is  excellent. 

The  committee  or  the  Whitten  amend- 
ment could  revoke  or  repeal  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

It  is  true  that  freedom  of  choice  plana 
have  been  totally  inadequate  and  Insuf- 
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flcient  evidence  of  desegregation.  In  a 
word  invalid  schemes  for  perpetrating 
segregation.  Specifically  the  courts 
have  held  that  freedom  of  choice  plans 
are  acceptable  only  when  these  plans 
result  In  the  elimination  of  discrimina- 
tion and  unconstitutional  segregation. 

On  May  27  of  this  year,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  in  the  Green  case  that  the 
"burden  on  a  school  board  today  is  to 
come  forward  with  a — desegregation — 
plan  that  promises  realistically  to  work, 
and  promises  realistically  to  work  now." 

The  Whitten  amendment  should  be 
voted  down  and  we  should  give  full  au- 
thority to  the  department  to  withhold 
money  to  enforce  desegregation.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  California  for 
his  leadership. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  a  member 
of  the  authorizing  committee  and  has 
worked  very  hard  on  this  legislation, 
and  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  these  points  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gen  tlemaq  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrleldlng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  on  his  statement.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  today  about  law  and  order. 
I  do  not  believe  It  promotes  law  and 
order  to  encourage  violations  of  the  law 
of  the  land  and  the  Constitution  as  In- 
terpreted by  our  Supreme  Court.  I,  be- 
ing an  advocate  of  law  and  order,  will  op- 
pose the  Whitten  amendment. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUI  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California  [Mr. 
Corkan]. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment, and  join  him  in  his  statement. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  we  found,  when  we  held  our  hear- 
ings in  the  ad  hoc  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, the  actual  uselessness  of  guide- 
lines, and  nothing  so  meaningless,  and 
nothing  so  open,  inevitably,  to  violation 
as  to  present  free  choice  plans  in  those 
areas  which  before  1954  maintained  dual 
school  systems. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  more 
or  less  in  complete  accord  and  agree- 
ment with  what  the  gentleman  has 
stated,  but  going  back  to  the  statement 
on  busing  for  busing's  sake,  for  exam- 
ple, in  our  area  we  have  only  six  schools 
out  of  a  total  of  140  which,  due  to  geo- 
graphic locations — and  there  has  been 
racial  integration  of  all  of  our  schools — 
but  in  six  of  the  schools  in  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  grades,  in  order  to 
get  a  racial  balance — and  they  are  not 
crowded,  they  are  good  schools — you 
would  have  to  bus  half  of  the  students 
out  and  bus  the  other  half  in. 


Is  that  the  intent  here? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  to 
section  409,  and  would  say  the  very  lan- 
guage of  this  particular  section  In  the 
Senate  version  deals  with  the  very  thing 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  I  Just  want  to  establish 
further  colloquy  on  this. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Very  well. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Because  there  is  a  little 
bit  of  difference  on  that  as  far  as  HEW 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Her©  is  the  section,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Elentucky  went  to 
great  length  to  read  It: 

No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In  this  act 
may  be  used  to  force  busing  of  students 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
expired. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
point  out  clearly  In  the  Record  that  we 
cannot  have  busing  just  for  busing's 
sake.  Second,  we  recognize  that  other 
areas  need  better  teachers,  and  need  less 
concentration. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Let  me  inform  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland,  since  he  is  mak- 
ing an  inquiry  of  me,  and  since  my  time  Is 
very  limited,  that  section  409  reads: 

No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  force  busing  of  students, 
abolishment  of  any  school,  or  to  force  any 
student  attending  any  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  to  attend  a  partlciilar  school 
against  the  choice  of  his  or  her  parents,  or 
parent.  In  order  to  overcome  racial  Imbal- 
ance. 

The  effect  of  the  motion.  If  we  prevail 
in  it,  and  we  strike  down  the  Whitten 
amendments  wUl  be  to  prohibit  HEW 
from  withholding  funds  for  failures  to 
correct  racial  imbalance  but  will  not  pro- 
hibit withholding  funds  for  failures  to 
correct  unconstitutional  desegregation. 
When  the  time  comes,  I  or  some  other 
gentleman  who  is  recognized,  will  intro- 
duce a  motion  to  recede  and  then  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  14  years 
after  the  Supreme  Court  unanimously 
ruled  that  racially  segregated  school  sys- 
tems violate  the  14th  amendment, 
efforts  are  still  made  In  the  Congress  to 
negate  that  historic  decision.  It  Is  a  sad 
commentary  that  the  other  body  has 
approved  and  sent  to  us  a  bill  containing 
provisions  aimed  at  crippling  the  efforts 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  end  un- 
constitutional school  segregation. 

The  obvious  Intent  of  sections  409  and 
410  of  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations 
bill  Is  to  accomplish  indirectly  what  can- 
not be  achieved  directly  by  those  desiring 
to  perpetuate  racial  discrimination  in  our 
public  schools.  Not  only  is  this  kind  of 
discrimination  unconstitutional,  but  Its 
elimination  Is  a  prerequisite  to  eligibility 
for  Federal  financial  assistance  under  the 
terms  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  And  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  was 


passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate. 

If  we  allow  sections  containing  antl- 
clvll  rights  language  to  remain  In  the  La- 
bor-HEW appropriations  bill,  we  would 
make  a  mockery  of  the  action  taken  only 
4  years  ago  to  provide  equal  educational 
opportunities  for  the  children  of  this 
Nation.  It  would  violate  every  precept  of 
our  American  heritage  of  equal  justice  for 
all  by  legitimatizing  racial  discrimination 
in  our  educational  system.  And  it  would 
make  our  vaunted  sense  of  fair  play  a 
source  of  derision  everywhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  frankly  amazed  that 
the  sections  were  not  laughed  out  of  ex- 
istence when  they  came  before  the  House. 
I  am  confident  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  agree  to  eliminate  these  sec- 
tions without  further  delay,  so  that  we 
may  get  on  with  the  business  of  helping  to 
provide  equal  educational  opportunities 
for  all  the  children  of  this  great  Nation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texu 
[Mr.  Roberts]. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has 
made  a  very  eloquent  plea,  but  he  has 
completely  missed  one  point.  Let  me 
cite  one  example:  near  Tyler,  Tex.,  there 
Is  a  Negro  community,  and  It  has  one  of 
the  best  schools  In  the  area  and  one  of 
the  newest  schools  in  the  system.  It  Is 
several  miles  away  from  the  downtown 
school  system.  The  school  was  built  for 
the  benefit  of  this  community.  Federal 
funds  for  this  school  were  impounded  be- 
cause it  was  a  Negro  school.  The  HEW 
task  force  came  down  and  said  "you  must 
close  this  school,"  and  If  there  is  no 
school  then  we  are  going  to  have  to  bus 
the  children.  That  Is  the  way  the  HEW 
crowd  gets  around  the  law.  They  are 
violating  the  antibussing  amendment 
that  this  House  passed.  The  only  way  to 
correct  this  is  to  adopt  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  conference  committee 
and  stop  the  closing  of  schools  serving 
the  community. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Whitten]. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
quote  the  two  sections  which  I  wrote  In 
this  bill:  an  earlier  and  detailed  discus- 
sion appears  in  the  Congressional 
Record  July  2 : 

Sec.  409.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  busing  of 
students,  abolishment  of  any  school,  or  to 
force  any  student  attending  any  secondary 
school  to  attend  a  particular  school  against 
the  choice  of  his  or  her  parents  or  parent. 

Sec.  410.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  biuing  of 
students,  the  abolishment  of  any  school  or 
the  attendance  of  students  of  a  particular 
school  as  a  condition  -precedent  to  obtaining 
Federal  funds  otherwise  available  to  any 
State,  school  district,  or  school. 

In  the  first  place,  both  sections  say 
that  none  of  these  actions  can  be  used  to 
force — the  words  "to  force"  are  signif- 
icant In  each  paragraph.  This  does  not 
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do  anything  to  stop  anything,  any  school 
district  or  any  coimty  or  any  political 
entity,  from  doing  what  its  ofiQcials  want. 
It  says,  to  HEW,  the  money  In  this  bill 
cannot  be  used  to  force  the  busing  of 
children.  Of  course,  we  should  not  have 
to  take  this  action  and  would  not  if  the 
Dep>artment  of  Education  would  follow 
the  clear  Intent  of  the  law. 

OfiQcials  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  do  not  even 
claim  they  have  the  right  to  force  the 
busing  of  children. 

These  two  amendments  say  that  the 
money  in  this  bill  cannot  be  used  by 
HEW  to  force  the  abolishment  of 
schools. 

The  same  officials  do  not  claim  any 
such  right  to  force  the  abolishment  of 
schools. 

It  says  such  officials  cannot  use  either 
of  these  means  to  force  parents  to  send 
their  children  where  they  do  not  want  to. 
They  do  not  claim  that  right. 
So.  you  say — why  did  you  write  this? 
Because  I  have  tried  several  of  these 
cases.  Such  cases  were  an  eye  opener  to 
me.  What  they  do  is  hold  up  money  from 
a  school,  school  district,  or  State  imtil 
the  officials  come  in  and  "volimtarily" 
offer  to  do  these  things  that  are  not  re- 
quired by  law,  before  they  will  release 
funds.  What  they  are  doing  Is:  they  are 
withholding  funds  that  are  so  badly 
needed  for  education;  closing  schools 
where  we  have  classrooms  that  are  over- 
crowded. 

I  have  a  letter  dated  here  no  later  than 
September  4,  when  this  was  already 
known  to  be  in  the  mill  In  the  Congress, 
saying  if  nothing  else  could  be  offered 
school  officials  consider  getting  rid  of 
two  schools. 

That  is  from  a  county  in  my  district. 
So  let  me  say  to  you,  the  language  I 
sponsored  says  to  HEW,  "You  cannot  use 
this  money  to  force  them  to  do  these 
three  things  that  Education  officials  do 
not  even  claim  they  have  the  right  to  do 
anyway." 

But  by  withholding  the  money,  they 
are  accomplishing  indirectly  that  which 
they  cannot  do  directly  for  there  is  no 
such  authority  In  the  law. 

Now  so  far  as  civil  rights  are  con- 
cerned. Nobody — and  you  could  speak  all 
day  long — nobody  in  this  House  will 
claim  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
Member  on  the  floor  who  will  claim  that 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  nor  any  other  act 
gives  them  the  right  to  require  busing, 
or  to  close  schools,  or  to  send  your  child 
where  you  do  not  want  your  child  to  go — 
but  the  officials  do  it  just  the  same. 

They  are  doing  it  by  withholding  the 
money. 

Let  me  point  out  a  little  something 
that  you  want  to  remember — the  Senate 
took  the  language  that  the  House 
adopted  overwhelmingly  by  a  vote  of  137 
to  101  and  added  these  words.  "In  order 
to  overcome  racial  imbalance." 

These  are  the  words  which.  In  effect, 
l£u-gely  neutralized  sections  409-410. 

So  if  you  go  to  the  Senate  language 
and  put  those  four  or  five  words  back, 
which  say,  you  cannot  do  it  for  a  partic- 
ular purpose — and  all  of  you  who  are 
lawyers  will  realize  that  when  you  say 


you  cannot  do  it  for  one  purpose,  it  infers 
that  you  can  do  it  for  any  other  pur- 
pose— and  HEW  officials  claim  some 
other  purpose  anyway. 

But  if  you  were  to  take  the  Senate 
language,  and  I  might  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California — you 
would  in  effect  just  repeat  the  existing 
law — what  else  would  you  be  doing? 

If  you  vote  my  provision  down  and 
take  the  Senate  language,  my  friends, 
you  are  voting  for  a  provision  that  says 
that  they  have  to  withhold  money  from 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  D.C., 
and  Chicago  as  they  do  in  the  17  South- 
eastern States  until  school  officials  offer 
a  satisfactory  proposal. 

I  am  talking  about  schools  that  are 
fully  desegregated  and  open  to  everybody 
who  wants  to  go  to  them. 

What  is  so  wrong  in  saying  that  this 
group  down  here  with  the  money  that 
we  appropriated  for  education,  cannot 
hold  It  and  deprive  children  of  educa- 
tional advantages  until  school  officials 
voluntarily  offer  to  do  something  that 
the  law  does  not  call  for  at  all? 

To  my  friends  here  from  other  areas 
of  our  Nation,  if  you  think  that  is  not 
too  bad  for  the  southeastern  region  to 
face  this  practice,  can  you  afford  to  vote 
for  the  Senate  provision  which  says  they 
have  to  visit  that  same  practice  on  you? 

Read  the  Senate  requirements — here 
is  what  the  Senate  provision  says : 

The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  title  VI  by  "like  methods"  and 
with  "equal  emphasis"  in  all  States. 

When  HEW  moves  in  on  Boston,  on 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  all  the  rest, 
remember  you  brought  it  on  yourselves. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]. 

OPPOSmON    TO    AMENDMENTS    63    AND    64 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me.  As  a  member  of  the  con- 
ference committee  I  took  exception  to 
amendments  63  and  64. 

I  wish  to  make  my  exception  to 
amendments  No.  63  and  No.  64  clear. 
In  the  full  appropriations  committee 
these  amendments  were  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  17  to  14.  I  oppose  these  amend- 
ments in  committee  and  here  on  the 
floor.  I  have  maintained  the  position 
throughout  consideration  of  this  bill  that 
these  amendments  should  be  considered 
In  the  regular  legislative  manner  and  not 
as  a  rider  to  an  appropriation  bill.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  bill  is  the  proper 
vehicle  for  writing  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. The  House  amendments  write  new 
civil  rights  law— the  Senate  amendments 
basically  maintain  the  present  law. 

Our  committee  has  been  criticized 
from  time  to  time  for  getting  into  the 
area  of  writing  new  legislation  on  ap- 
propriation bills.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  is  the  proper  way  to  legislate  in  this 
year  of  1968  or  in  any  other  year. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  that  it  is  not  wise  to  legislate 
in  an  appropriation  bill.  But  we  have  to 


make  a  decision  today  because  there  is 
language  in  both  bills.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  follow  the  position  stated  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Cohelan]  to  vote  down  the  proposed  con- 
ference report  and  accept  the  Senate 
language.  Then  we  will  limit  the  prohibi- 
tion against  busing,  the  prohibition 
against  abolishing  schools,  and  the  pro- 
hibition against  sending  a  child  to 
another  school  different  from  that  which 
he  is  presently  attending  only  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance. 

The  record  is  replete  with  legislative 
intent  that  never  should  present  laws 
have  been  used,  nor  do  we  intend  it  to  be 
used,  to  bring  a)x>ut  a  racial  balance.  We 
do  not  Intend  that.  When  people  live  in 
certain  areas  of  the  city,  congregated  to- 
gether with  a  certain  race,  it  is  their 
privilege.  I  believe  that  they  should  have 
a  right  to  go  elsewhere.  But  when  the 
schools  are  located  in  those  neighlwr- 
hoods,  they  cannot  have  racial  balance. 
However,  if  we  are  going  to  prevent  a 
continuation  of  illegal  and  unconstitu- 
tional segregation  of  schools,  we  cannot 
accept  the  House  Itinguage  but  instead 
should  accept  the  Senate  language  in 
sections  409  and  410. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  p>ositlon 
on  amendments  63  and  64  is  merely  that 
this  new  legislation  without  proper  hear- 
ings should  not  be  included  in  an  appro- 
priation bill.  I  think  it  goes  far  beyond 
the  normal  limitation  that  is  sometimes 
used  on  appropriation  bills  because  of 
its  significant  Impact  on  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

I  can  assure  this  House  that  your  com- 
mittee Is  sympathetic  to  the  complaints 
that  have  been  brought  to  our  attention 
concerning  the  operation  and  adminis- 
tration of  title  VI  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  We  will  investigate  these 
complaints  and  see  that  the  administra- 
tion follows  the  law  and  the  legislative 
intent  of  the  law  as  set  forth  in  the  House 
and  Senate  debate  when  the  basic  law 
was  enacted. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Corman]. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding. 

It  seems  to  me  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  who  spoke  earlier  put  his  finger 
at  the  heart  of  the  problem,  and  I  think 
I  can  quote  him  accurately  when  he  said 
that,  in  Tyler,  there  is  "this  Negro 
school."  That  is  the  question  for  us  to 
answer  today.  Do  we  believe  in  1968,  in 
America,  that  there  is  any  place  for  a 
Negro  school?  If  we  do  not  believe  that, 
then  we  will  adopt  the  Senate  version 
of  this  bUl. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  The  gentleman  is  al- 
most right,  but  he  did  not  understand 
that  this  school  is  5  miles  out  of  the  city 
of  Tyler  in  a  Negro  community.  There 
is  not  another  school  near  it.  You  have 
to  bus  them  5  miles  into  town,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  best  schools  In  the  district. 
This  community  wants  its  own  school 
and  I  say  it  has  this  right. 
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Mr.  GORMAN.  Yes.  I  think  we  are  at 
the  heart  of  the  problem :  Is  there  a  place 
left  In  America  for  a  Negro  school?  I 
thought  we  said  In  1964  that  there  was 
not.  I  plead  with  you  again  today  to  say 
that  there  is  not  by  accepting  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

|RoU  No.  3651 


Adair 

.Vsh  brook 

AshJej. 

Ashmor« 

Asplrmil 

Battln 

Berry 

Blackburn 

Brademaa 

Brown.  Calif. 

Burke.  Pla. 

Button 

Celler 

Clark 

Conable 

Cowger 

CurtU 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dawson 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Edwards,  La. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fascell 

Pino 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

GrUBtbs 

Gumey 

HAUeck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 


Haraha 

Hays 

HaLstoakl 

Herlong 

Hull 

Hun  gate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kee 

King,  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

Kupfennan 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
May 

Mlnahall 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Mosber 
Moaa 
Nichols 
O'fEonski 
Olsen 


Ottlnger 

Pickle 

PodeU 

PoUock 

Price,  ni. 

Rarlck 

Roc[en,Colo. 

Booney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roudebuah 

Roush 

Byan 

St.  Onge 

Schwelker 

Scott 

SUk 

South.  Calif. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Utt 

Waldie 

Walker 

Watson 

Wlgglna 

WUlla 

WUaon. 

Charles  H. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  330 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  Jl.  18037. 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1969 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvannla  [Mr.  Flood],  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to 
Senate  amendment  No.  63  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER,  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 


sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  i-oU. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  167,  nays  176,  not  voting  88, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  360] 
TKAS— 167 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Arenda 
Aabbrook 
Ayres 
Baring 
Belctiar 
Bennett 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blanton 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brtnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 
Cabell 
Carter 
Caaey 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
CoUler 
OoUlns 
Colmer 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
de  la  Garza 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edmondaon 
Edwards,  Ala. 
EUberg 
Eshleman 
Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
PlBber 
Flood 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews, 
N  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Bates 
Bell 
Blester 
Bingham 
BlatnU 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Braaco 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke,  Maaa 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Cederberg 
CeUer 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 


Plynt 

Fountain 

Fuqua 

Oallflanakls 

Gathlngs 

Oettys 

Gibbons 

Ooodllng 

Green.  Greg. 

Grlffln 

Gross 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanna 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Hubert 
Henderson 
Hoamer 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Kazen 
KeUy 
King,  NT. 
Kornegay 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Uoyd 
Lukens 
McClure 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McMUlan 
Mahon 

Mayne 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Bfllls 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morton 

NAYS— 176 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Fallon 

Far  bote  In 

Felghan 

Plndley 

Foley 

Pord,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

WlUlam  D. 
Fraaer 

Prellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Oarmatz 
Olalmo 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Green,  Pa. 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 


Myers 
Natcher 
O'Neal,  Ga. 


Patnum 

Perklna 

Poage 

Poff 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnakl 

PuroeU 

QuUlen 

RaztdaU 

Reld,  Dl. 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivera 

Roberts 

Rogers.  PHa. 

Roth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Selden 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Okla. 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taylor 

Thomp>son,  Ga. 

Tuck 

UUman 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wright 

Wyman 

Young 


Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Waah. 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W. 

Heckler, : 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Irwin 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Kasteomeler 

Keith 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kyros 

Laird 

Long,  Md. 

McCloskey 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McFaU 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Madden 

MalUlard 

Mathlaa.  Md. 

Meeds 

MeskUl 

Miller,  Oallf. 


Va. 


Mink 

Morgan 

Morse,  Mass. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Ollara,  HI. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

PettU 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Plmle 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Rees 

Reld.  N.Y. 


Relfel 

Res  nick 

ReuBS 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Ronan 

Roybal 

Kumsfeld 

Ruppe 

8t  Germain 

Schadeberg 

Scberle 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

SUk 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 


Stelger.  Wis. 

SiUllvan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Whalen 

WldnaU 

WUson. 

Charles  B. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydlar 
Wylle 
Yatea 
Zwadi 


NOT  VOTING — 88 


Adair 

Ashmore 

Asplnall 

Battln 

Berry 

Blackburn 

Brademas 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Button 

Conable 

Cowger 

Cxjrtla 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

Dickinson 

Edwards,  La. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fascell 

Pino 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

GaUagher 

Gardner 

Gray 

Griffiths 

Gurney 

Halleck 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 


Hays 

Helstoskl 

Herlong 

Hull 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kee 

King,  Calif. 

Kupferman 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long.  La. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

Macdonald, 

Maas. 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
May 

Moore 
Moorhead 
Mosher 
Moss 

Nichols 


O'Konskl 

Olsen 

Plekla 

PodeU 

PoUock 

Price,  m. 

Rarlck 

Rogers,  Oolo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roudebusb 

Roush 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Schwelker 

Scbwengel 

Scott 

Smith,  NY. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Utt 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wiggins 

WiUls 

Zablockl 

Zlon 


So  the  motion  was  rejected. 
The   Clerk    announced    the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Ashmore  for,  with  Mr.  Price  of  lUlnols 
against. 

Mr.  Rarlck  for,  with  Mr.  Asplnall  against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  wltb  Mr.  Strat- 
ton against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr. 
Ryan  against. 

Mr.  Herlong  for,  with  Mr.  St.  Onge  against. 

Mr.  Htill  for,  with  Mr.  Brademas  against. 

Mr.  Hungate  for,  with  Mr.  Leggett  against. 

Mr.  Nichols  for,  with  Mr.  Matsunaga 
against. 

Mr.  Pickle  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  CaU- 
fomla  against. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Moor- 
head against. 

Mr.   Willis   for,  with  Mr.  Button   against. 

Mr.  Blackburn  for,  with  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Colorado  against. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  for,  with  Mr.  Kupfer- 
man against. 

Mr.  Dickinson  for,  with  Mr.  Mosber  against. 

Mr.  Gardner  for,  with  Mr.  PoUock  against. 

Mr.  Gurney  for.  with  Mr.  Roush  against. 

Mr.  Snyder  for.  with  Mr.  Moss  against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Jacobs 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Adatr. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  iiathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Batten. 

Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  Davla  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Berry. 
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Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Pino. 
Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Conable. 
Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Harsha. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Cowger. 
Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mrs.  May. 
Mr.  Walker  with  Mr.  Curtis. 
Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr.   Gray  with   Mr.  Mlnahall. 
Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Moore. 
Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 
Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Schwelker. 
Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Scbwengel. 
Mr.   Karsten   with   Mr.   Scott. 
Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Teague  of 
California. 
Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Utt. 
Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 
Mr.   Zlon   with   Mr.   Wiggins. 

Mr.  HANNA  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

PREFERENTIAL  MOTION  OFTERED  BT  MR.  COKEIAN 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  CoREUiN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  63  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan]. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  yeas  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  330,  nays  7,  not  voting  95,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  367] 
YEAS— 330 


Abbltt 

Broomfleld 

Cunningham 

Abernethy 

Brotzman 

Daddarlo 

Adams 

Brown,  Mich. 

Daniels 

Addabbo 

Brown,  Ohio 

de  la  Garza 

Albert 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Delaney 

Anderson.  111. 

Broybill.  Va. 

Dellenback 

Anderson, 

Buchanan 

Dent 

Tenn. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Derwlnskl 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Burleson 

Devlne 

Andrews. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Dlggs 

N.  Dak. 

Burton,  Utah 

DlngeU 

Annunzlo 

Bush 

Dole 

Arends 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Donohue 

Ashbrook 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Dorn 

Ashley 

Cabell 

Dow 

Ayres 

Cahlll 

Dowdy 

Baring 

Carey 

Downing 

Barrett 

Carter 

Duncan 

Bates 

Casey 

Dwyer 

Belcher 

Cederberg 

Eckhardt 

Bell 

CeUer 

Edmondson 

Bennett 

Chamberlain 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Betts 

Clancy 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Blester 

Clark 

EUberg 

Bingham 

Clausen, 

Erlenborn 

Blanton 

DonH. 

Esch 

Blatnlk 

Cleveland 

Eshleman 

Boggs 

Cohelan 

Everett 

Boland 

CoUler 

Fallon 

BoUlng 

OoUlns 

Farbsteln 

Bolton 

Colmer 

Feigban 

Bow 

Conte 

Flndley 

Braaco 

Conyers 

Fisher 

Bray 

Corbett 

Flood 

Brlnkley 

Corman 

Flynt 

Brock 

Cramer 

Foley 

Brooks 

Culver 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

WUliam  D 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 
Frledel 
FvUton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Galiflanakts 
Oarmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Green.  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Maes. 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Irwin 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCloskey 

McClure 


Clawson,  Del 
Denney 
Evlns,  Tenn. 


Adair 

Ashmore 

AsplnaU 

Battln 

Berry 

BeviU 

Blackburn 

Brademas 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Button 

Conable 

Cowger 

Curtis 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

Dickinson 

Dulskl 

Edwards.  La. 

Evans,  Colo. 


McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMUlan 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailllard 
Marsh 

Mathlas,  Md. 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Michel 
MiUer,  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
MinUb 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Morris.  N.  Mex, 
Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Murphy,  Dl. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nix 

O'Hara,  m. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
ONelU,  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbln 
Pike 
Plmle 
Poage 
Poff 

Price.  Tex. 
Pryor 
Pucinskl 
Purcell 
Qule 
QuUlen 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Rees 
Reld,  ni. 
Reld,  N.Y. 
Relfel 
Relnecke 
ReuES 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rlegle 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Roblson 
Rodlno 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Ronan 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
NAYS— 7 

Gross  Mink 

Hall 

Mayne 

NOT  VOTING— 95 


Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

RupiJe 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Batterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scberle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Springer 

Stafford 
Stanton 
Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teagrue,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whitten 

WldnaU 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson, 
Charles  H. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates        — 

Young 

Zwach 


FasceU 

Flno 

FiUton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Gray 

Griffiths 

Gurney 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idsiho 

Harsba 

Hays 

Helstoskl 

Herlong 

Hull 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jones,  Mn. 


Karsten 
Karth 

King,  Calif. 

Kupferman 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
May 

MinshsUl 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Mosber 
Moss 


Nichols 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

Pickle 

Podell 

PoUock 

Price,  m. 

Rarlck 

Resnlck 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 


Roudebuah 

Roush 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Schwelker 

Scbwengel 

Scott 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Snyder 

Staggers 


Stratton 

Teague,  Oallf. 

Udall 

Utt 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wiggins 

wmis 

Zablockl 
Zlon 


So  the  preferential  motion  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  AsplnaU  with  Mr.  Halleck.   ' 

Mr.  Price  of  niinois  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Keith  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr,  Leggett  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr,  Brademas  with  Mr.  PoUock. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Berry.      I 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Conable         \* 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Boltln. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Teague  of  CaUfornla. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Etevls  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Scbwengel. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Regan  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr,  Moorhead  with  Mr  Pino. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mathlas 
of  California. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mrs,  May. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr  Zlon. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.   Hull   with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Schwelker. 

Mr,  Gray  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr,  BeviU  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Walker  with  Mr.  Guerney. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr,  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Olsen. 

Mr,  Moss  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  McFall  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Hays.  , 

Mr.  Helstowskl  with  Mr,  Slsk, 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Herlongj 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr,  Karsten  with  Mr.  WlUls. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  and  Messrs. 
ABBITT,  BROOKS,  DORN,  TUCK, 
BLANTON,  EILBERG,  CASEY.  CABELL, 
EVERETT,  JONES  of  Alabama,  ANDE31- 
SON  of  Tennessee,  BARING,  ASH- 
BROOK, AYRES,  and  BROYHILL  of 
Virginia  changed  their  votes  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  reswl  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  64:  Page  64,  line  9, 
strike  out: 

"Sec,  410.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
In  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  busing  of 
students,  the  abolishment  of  any  school  or 
the  attendance  of  students  of  a  partlciUar 
school  as  a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining 
Federal  funds  otherwise  available  to  any 
State,  school  district,  or  school." 
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And  Inaert: 

"Sic  410.  No  part  of  the  funda  contained 
In  this  Act  aball  b«  used  to  force  busing  of 
students,  the  abolishment  of  any  school  or 
the  attendance  of  students  at  a  particular 
school  In  order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining  Fed- 
eral funds  otherwise  available  to  any  State, 
school  district,  or  school :  Prcwided.  That  the 
Secretary  shall  assign  as  many  persons  to 
the  investigation  and  compliance  activities 
of  tlUe  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  ItMH 
related  to  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion In  the  other  States  as  are  assigned  to 
the  seventeen  Southern  and  border  States  to 
assure  that  this  law  Is  administered  and  en- 
forced on  a  national  basis,  and  the  Secre- 
tary Is  directed  to  enforce  compliance  with 
tlUe  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  by 
like  methods  and  with  equal  emphasis  In 
all  States  of  the  Union  and  to  report  to  the 
Congress  by  March  1,  1969,  on  the  actions  he 
has  taken  and  the  results  achieved  In  estab- 
lishing this  compliance  program  on  a  national 
basis:  PrcmUted  further.  That  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  funds  or  com- 
modities for  school  lunch  programs  or  medi- 
cal services  may  not  be  recommended  for 
withholding  by  auiy  official  employed  under 
approprfaflons  contained  herein  In  order  to 
overcome"raclal  imbalance :  Provided  further, 
That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  moneys  received  from  national  forests 
to  b«  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
schools  or  public  roads  of  the  county  or  coun- 
ties In  which  the  national  forest  Is  situated, 
may  not  be  reconunended  for  withholding  by 
any  official  employed  under  appropriations 
contained  herein." 

MOTION  ormm>  bt  ms.  nxwo 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  Hous«  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  84  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted  by  said 
amendment  Insert  the  following: 

"Sk.  410.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
In  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  busing  of 
students,  the  abolishment  of  any  school  or 
the  attendance  of  students  at  a  particular 
school  as  a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining 
Federal  funds  otherwise  available  to  any 
State,  school  district,  or  school:  Proinded, 
That  the  Secretary  shall  assign  as  many  [>er- 
sons  to  the  invertlgatlon  and  compliance  ac- 
tivities of  Utle  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  related  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education  In  the  other  States  aa  are  assigned 
to  the  seventeen  Southern  and  border  States 
to  assure  that  this  law  is  administered  and 
enforced  on  a  national  basis,  and  the  Secre- 
tary Is  directed  to  enforce  compliance  with 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  by 
like  methods  and  with  equal  emphasis  in 
all  States  of  the  Union  and  to  report  to  the 
Congress  by  March  1.  1969,  on  the  actions  he 
has  taken  and  the  results  achieved  In  estab- 
lishing this  compliance  program  on  a  na- 
tional basis:  Provided  further.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
moneys  received  from  national  forests  to  be 
expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
schools  or  public  roads  of  the  county  or  coun- 
ties In  which  the  national  forest  Is  situated, 
may  not  be  recommended  for  withholding  by 
any  official  employed  under  appropriations 
contained  herein." 

PBXrERJENTIAI.     MOTION     OrTESKD    BT 
MS.     COHXIJVN 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Preferential  motion  offered  by  Mr.  Cohb- 
lam:  Mr.  Cokki,an  moves  that  the  Hoiise  re- 
cede from   Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senate  numbered  64  and  con- 
cur therein. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi tMr.  WhittenI. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  we  Just  lost  a  vote  on 
section  409  of  this  conference  report  by 
eight  votes.  A  change  of  five  votes  would 
have  saved  our  schools. 

Now  we  have  another  section,  section 
410,  under  consideration,  and  I  want  you 
to  listen  to  me.  If  there  Is  anything  in 
the  world  that  Is  needed  in  this  coun- 
try of  ours  today  it  is  more  and  better 
education.  We  are  short  of  school  teach- 
ers. We  are  short  of  classrooms,  and  we 
are  short  of  financing. 

My  colleague  rose  and  said  that  these 
provisions  would  repeal  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  That  is  not  so.  These  provisions  do 
not  even  affect  it.  They  do  not  touch  any 
Civil  Rights  Act.  They  would  stop  HEW 
ofQclals  from  going  beyond  such  acts. 
Such  unfounded  charges  may  have  in- 
fluenced six,  eight,  or  10  Members.  I 
want  you  to  listen  to  me.  This  Is  what 
you  are  voting  on  here,  and  I  believe 
that  you  mean  the  money  that  is  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  to  go  for  the  education 
of  the  youth  of  this  country,  to  teach 
them  in  the  schools  of  this  country.  Let 
me  read  to  you  section  410: 

Ssc.  410.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  busing  of 
students,  the  abolishment  of  any  school  or 
the  attendance  of  students  at  a  particular 
school  as  a  condition  precedent  to  obtain- 
ing Federal  funds  otherwise  available  to  any 
State,  school  district,  or  school. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  let  the  Department 
of  Education  freeze  educational  money 
here  in  Washington  until  a  school  dis- 
trict promises  that  it  will  abolish  a 
school,  for  this  group  downtown  to  say, 
"We  are  going  to  sit  on  this  money  that 
Congress  appropriated  for  education,  to 
pay  teachers,  to  provide  training,  and  to 
do  other  things  until  you  come  in  and 
offer  to  bus  children  across  town  against 
the  wishes  of  their  parents." 

Are  we  going  to  stand  here  and  let 
this  group  downtown  say,  "You  appropri- 
ated money  from  the  taxpayers"  pockets 
for  education  and  the  people,  the  stu- 
dents, and  the  teachers,  need  it;  but  you 
are  not  going  to  get  it  until  you  agree  to 
make  each  child  go  where  we  say  he 
must  go  over  the  protest  of  his  parents. 
Of  course  really  these  ofBcials  do  not  say 
what  you  must  do.  they  merely  hold  you 
in  noncompliance  until  your  offer  is 
satlsfsu:tory,  satisfactory  to  them. 

I  hope  that  you  will  support  what  is 
sound.  I  believe  we  have  appropriated 
some  $17  billion  in  this  field.  Honestly, 
is  it  sound  to  be  a  party  to  the  with- 
holding of  educational  fimds  until  a 
school  district  agrees  to  bus  children 
against  the  wishes  of  their  parents,  to 
abolish  a  school  because  they  say  so,  or 
to  send  your  children  where  you  do  not 
want  them  to  go? 

This  does  not  change  anything.  They 
do  not  have  the  right  to  require  these 
things.  They  merely  hold  your  money 
imtll  you  come  and  offer  such  proposal 
as  is  satisfactory  to  them. 

I  want  you  to  vote  on  this  provision 
with  fxill  knowledge  that  If  you  vote  with 


me,  in  this  case  we  are  saying,  "Argue 
your  case  in  the  courts.  Let  the  Attorney 
General  file  suit.  Let  the  parties  litigate. 
But  the  schools  are  going  to  nm  while 
the  litigation  proceeds.  When  we  appro- 
priate money  for  education,  we  mean  for 
It  to  be  used  promptly  for  that  purpose." 

In  today's  newspaper  it  was  said  I  was 
trying  to  make  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation release  funds  to  more  than  200 
schools.  I  did  not  know  there  were  that 
many  schools  that  had  their  money 
frozen,  but  I  certainly  am  trying  to  get 
the  fimds  released.  But  we  should  not  be 
parties  to  the  withholding  of  a  dollar  of 
educational  funds  while  the  litigants 
argue  about  what  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
means.  Let  them  argue  from  now  until 
doomsday  in  the  courts.  Let  the  courts 
issue  the  decrees  and  appeals  taken.  This 
measure  does  not  change  the  law.  It  does 
not  change  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  It  nei- 
ther liberalizes  or  restricts  the  authority 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts.  It 
provides  that  while  all  this  Is  going  on, 
we  mean  that  the  money  that  we  are 
appropriating  shall  be  used  in  running 
the  schools  and  educating  the  chil- 
dren— and  If  approved  as  I  pointed  out 
in  a  speech  which  appears  in  the  Record 
on  July  2.  the  courts  would  take  notice 
of  this  expression  of  Congress  or  else 
public  opinion  would  step  in  and  force 
relief  as  has  been  done  in  the  antlriot 
legislation. 

We  say:  "You  can  settle  all  these  argu- 
ments when  and  where  you  please,  but  we 
mean  for  you  to  use  this  money  we  ap- 
propriate for  education  and  we  mean  for 
you  to  do  it  now." 

Let  me  repeat  section  410  again.  It  is 
very  short  and  very  simple  and  very 
effective,  if  Members  will  go  along  with 
me: 

S«c.  410.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
In  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  busing  of 
students,  the  abolishment  of  any  school  or 
the  attendance  of  students  of  a  particular 
school  as  a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining 
Federal  funds  otherwise  available  to  any 
State,  school  district,  or  school. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  stay  with  us 
on  this  provision.  I  think  we  owe  it  to  the 
schoolchildren,  of  all  races,  to  let  them 
go  to  school  while  we  argue  these  con- 
troversial matters  out  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon]  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It 
might  be  well  to  tr>'  to  give  a  little  back- 
ground with  respect  to  the  problem  now 
confronting  us.  The  problem  confront- 
ing us  on  the  previous  vote  was  some- 
what different  from  the  problem  con- 
fronting us  on  this  vote.  To  those  who 
hesitated  to  vote  with  the  committee  on 
the  previous  Issue,  let  me  say  that  I  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  vote  with  the  com- 
mittee on  the  motion  now  before  us.  The 
committee  position  is  in  opposition  to 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  COHELAN]. 

On  the  original  version  of  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  adopted 
an  amendment  which  was  approved  by 
the  House  and  which  was  contained  in 
the  bill  when  it  went  to  the  other  body. 
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The  other  body  modified  it  to  some  de- 
gree. It  does  seem  to  me  we  could  sub- 
scribe to  the  language  which  was  orig- 
inally approved  by  the  House.  It  Is  not 
too  far  reaching.  It  is  rather  narrow  In 
scope.  It  simply  says — and  the  other  body 
approved  it  with  only  a  few  modifica- 
tions— and  although  I  know  It  was  read 
a  moment  ago,  I  would  just  like  to  read 
it  again,  because  I  believe  we  can  sub- 
scribe to  It  and  vote  for  this  provision  in 
which  we  say : 

No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  force  busing  of  students, 
the  abolishment  of  any  school  or  the  attend- 
ance of  students  of  a  particular  school  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  obtaining  Federal 
funds  otherwise  available  to  any  State,  school 
district,  or  school. 

So  the  previous  amendment  which  was 
adopted  by  the  House  on  the  rollcall  vote 
provides  for  no  busing  of  students,  and 
so  on.  but  the  narrow  question  here  Is 
that  of  withholding  funds.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  in  the  light  of  the  equities 
involved  generally,  we  could  go  on  record 
here  in  support  of  the  language  which  I 
have  read  to  the  House.  So  I  would  hope 
the  committee  may  be  sustained  and  that 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia be  voted  down. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  House  has 
rejected  In  a  previous  action  the  House 
language  in  favor  of  the  language  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  COHELAN]. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hour 
Is  growing  late,  and  I  could  repeat  the 
arguments  I  made  earlier  this  afternoon, 
and  indeed  the  ones  I  made  in  July  of 
this  year — but  nothing  has  changed.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Mississippi  and  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Texas,  the 
chairman  of  my  committee,  have  reit- 
erated their  positions,  and  there  are 
many  obvious  reasons  for  this,  nothing 
has  changed.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is 
that  if  we  were  to  accept  the  Whltten 
amendments,  we  would  revert  to  the 
conditions  we  referred  to  in  our  basic 
argument,  which  means  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  going  to  be 
effectively  Interdicted. 

I  ask  Members  to  support  receding  and 
concurring  In  the  Senate  amendment, 
and  I  ask  for  a  "yes"  vote  when  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  my  motion. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  al- 
ready agreed  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dow  J  2  minutes, 
but  I  would  hope  at  the  end  of  his  re- 
marks I  can  move  the  previous  question. 

At  this  time  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Dowl. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  just  hap- 
pens some  figures  from  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  have 
just  come  to  my  office.  Those  figures 
show  that  in  the  South,  only  14  percent 
of  the  black  children  in  the  Southern 
States  are  in  Integrated  schools,  that  is, 
schools  where  the  proportion  of  whites 
is  50  percent  or  better,  and  in  the  State 
represented  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten], 
the  proportion  is  less  than  4  percent.  So 
I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  need  for  the 


gentleman  to  be  alarmed  about  his  prob- 
lem down  there. 

I  can  only  say  that  the  Constitution 
and  Its  interpretation  call  for  integra- 
tion in  our  schools.  Why  in  thunder  can 
we  not  go  ahead  with  the  devices  and 
mechanisms  necessary  to  bring  it  about? 
I  do  not  know  if  the  method  represented 
by  the  Senate  amendment  is  the  best 
one.  I  believe  there  is  some  question 
about  it. 

Most  certainly  we  do  have  to  proceed 
by  every  means  at  our  command  to  make 
this  country  of  freedom  and  liberty  a 
reality  for  every  one  of  our  200  million 
Americans. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
some  irony  I  must  rise  In  this  debate 
In  support  of  the  motion,  to  point  out 
that  section  410  says  as  follows: 

No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  force  busing  of  students, 
the  abolishment  of  any  school  or  the  attend- 
ance of  students  at  a  particular  school  In 
order  to  overcome  racial  Unbalance  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  obtaining  Federal 
funds •  •  • 

This  Is  the  law.  Notwithstanding,  I  am 
supporting  this  motion,  and  urge  all 
Members  to  do  likewise. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Dow]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Am  I  correct  In  under- 
standing we  are  now  to  vote  on  the  pref- 
erential motion  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan]? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  first  vote  will 
come  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  preferential 
motion  be  reread,  so  that  we  will  know 
what  we  are  to  vote  on. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  preferential  motion  will  be  re- 
reported  by  the  Clerk. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  preferential 
motion. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  preferential 
motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
preferential  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan], 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  Senate  amendment  No.  64  and 
concur  therein. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  being  In  doubt,  the  House  di- 
vided, and  there  were — ayes  47,  noes  81. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
were— yeas  167,  nays  155,  not  voting  110, 


as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  368 
YEAS— 167 

1 

Adams 

Foley 

Murphy,  HI. 

Addabbo 

Ford, 

Nedzl 

Albert 

WlUlam  D. 

Nelsen 

Anderson.  111. 

Praser 

Nix 

Andrews. 

Frellnghuysen 

OHara.  ni. 

N.  Dak. 

Frledel 

OHara,  Mich. 

Annunzlo 

Oarmatz 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ashley 

Olalmo 

Patten 

Barrett 

Gilbert 

PeUy 

Bates 

Gonzalez 

Phllbln 

Bell 

Gray 

Pike 

Blester 

Green,  Pa. 

Plrnle 

Blni?ham 

Orover 

Puclnskl 

Blatnlk 

Gude 

Qule 

Boggs 

Halpern 

RaUsback 

Boland 

Hamilton 

Rees 

Boiling 

Hanley 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Bow 

Hansen,  Wash. 

ReUel 

Brasco 

Harrison 

Reuse 

Broomfleld 

Harvey 

Rhodes,  Aria. 

Brotzman 

Hathaway 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hawkins 

Riegle 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Roblson 

Burke,  Mass. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rodlno 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hicks 

Ronan 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hollfleld 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Horton 

Rosenthal 

Cahlll 

Howard 

Rostenkowskl 

Carey 

Hutchinson 

Roybal 

Cederberg 

Irwin 

Rumsfeld 

Chamberlain 

Joelson 

Ruppe 

Clausen, 

Johnson,  Calif 

St  Germain 

DonH. 

Kastenmeler 

Scheuer 

Cleveland 

Keith 

Shrlver 

Cohelan 

Kleppe 

Springer 

Conte 

Kluczynskl 

Stafford 

Conyers 

Kyros 

Stanton 

Corman 

Laird 

Stelger,  Wla. 

Culver 

Long,  Md. 

Sullivan 

Daddarlo 

McCloskey 

Taft 

Daniels 

McClure 

Tenzer 

Delaney 

Mcculloch 

Thompson,  NJ 

Dellenback 

McDade 

Tlernan 

Dent 

McFall 

Tunney 

Dlggs 

MacOregor 

Van  Deerlln 

DlngeU 

Machen 

Vanlk 

Donohue 

Madden 

Vlgorlto 

Dow 

MaUllard 

Whalen 

Dwyer 

Meeds 

Wldnall 

Eckhardt 

Mesklll 

Wilson, 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Michel 

Charles  H. 

Erlenbom 

Miller,  Calif. 

Wolff 

Esch 

Mlnlsh 

Wyatt 

Fallon 

Mink 

Wydler 

Farbsteln 

Monagan 

Wylle 

Felghan 

Morgan 

Yates 

Flndley 

Morse,  Mass. 
NAYS— 155 

Zwacb 

Abbltt 

Dole 

Kazen 

Abemethy 

Dorn 

Kelly 

Anderson, 

Dowdy 

King,  N.Y. 

Tenn. 

Downing 

Komegay 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Duncan 

Kuykendall 

Arends 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Kyi 

Ashbrook 

Ellberg 

Langen 

Ayres 

Eshleman 

Latta 

Baring 

Everett 

Lennon 

Bennett 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Lipscomb 

Betts 

Fisher 

Lloyd 

Blanton 

Flood 

Lukens 

Bolton 

Flynt 

McDonald, 

Bray 

Fountain 

Mich. 

Brlnkley 

Pulton,  Pa. 

McEwen 

Brock 

Fuqua 

McMillan 

Brooks 

Gallflanakls 

Mahon 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Gathlngs 

Marsh 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Gettys 

Mayne 

Buchanan 

Gibbons 

Miller.  Ohio 

Burleson 

Goodling 

Mlze 

Bush 

Green,  Greg. 

Montgomery 

Cabell 

Grlffln 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Carter 

Gross 

Morton 

Casey 

Gubser 

Myers 

Clancy 

Hagan 

Natcher 

Clark 

Haley 

ONeal.  Oa. 

Clawson,  Del 

Hall 

Passman 

CoUler 

Hardy 

Patman 

Collins 

Hubert 

Perkins 

Colmer 

Henderson 

Pettis 

Corbett 

Hosmer 

Poage 

Cunningham 

Hunt 

PofT 

de  la  Oarza 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Price,  Tex. 

Denney 

Jonas 

Qulllen 

Derwlnskl 

Jones.  Ala. 

Randall 

Devlne 

Jones.  N.C. 

Reld.  m. 
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Ralnecke 

Smith,  Iowa 

Wampler 

RlT«n 

Smith,  NT. 

Watkina 

Roberta 

Smith.  Okla. 

Watson 

Rogers,  Pl». 

Steed 

Watts 

Roth 

Stephens 

Whalley 

Sandman 

Stubblefleld 

White 

Satterfleld 

Stuckey 

Whltener 

Baylor 

Talcott 

Whltten 

Schadeberg 

Taylor 

Williams,  Pa. 

Scherle 

Teague.  Tex. 

Wilson,  Bob 

8chne«bell 

Thompson,  Oa 

Winn 

Seldrn 

Wright 

Shipley 

Tuck 

Wyman 

Skubltz 

Ullman 

Young 

Slack 

Vander  Ja«t 

Smith.  Ctdlt. 

Waggonner 

NOT  VOTING— 110 

Adair 

Hanna 

Nichols 

Aahmore 

Hansen,  Idaho 

OKonskl 

Aspinall 

Harsha 

Olaen 

Battln 

Hays 

Ottlnger 

Belcher 

Helatoakl 

Pepper 

Berry 

Herlong 

Pickle 

Bevlll 

Hull 

Podell 

Blackburn 

H)ingat« 

Pollock 

Brademaa 

Ichord 

Price,  ni. 

Brown.  Csdlf . 

Jacobs 

Pryor 

Burke.  Pla. 

Jarman 

Purcell 

Burton,  Utah 

Jonea.  Mo. 

Rarlck 

Button 

Karsten 

Resnlck 

CeUer 

Karth 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Conftble    ,    . 

Kee 

Rooney.  Pa, 

Cowger 

King.  Calif. 

Roudebush 

Cnuner     ' "' 

Klrw&n 

Roush 

Curtla 

Kupferman 

Ryan 

Davis,  Oa. 

Landrum 

St.  Onge 

Davla.  Wl«. 

Leggett 

Schwelker 

Dawnon 

Long.  La. 

Schwengel 

Dickinson 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Dulskl 

McClory 

Slkes 

Edmondson 

Macdonald. 

Slsk 

Edwards.  La. 

Mass. 

Snyder 

Evans.  Colo. 

Martin 

Staggers 

FasceU 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Pino 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Stratton 

Ford,  Oerald  R.  Matsunaga 

Teague.  Calif 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

May 

Udall 

Qallagber 

Mills 

Utt 

Gardner 

MInahall 

Waldle 

Orlfllths 

Moore 

Walker 

Gurney 

Moorhead 

Wiggins 

Halleck 

Mosher 

Willis 

Hammer- 

Moss 

Zablockl 

schmldt 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Zlon 

So  the  preferential  motion  was  agreed 

to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Asplnall  for.  with  Mr.  Ashmore  against. 

Mr  Rogers  of  Colorado  for.  with  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  for.  with  Mr.  Willis 
against. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  for.  with  B4r.  Davis  of  Georgia 
against. 

Mr.  Podell  for,  with  Mr.  Landrum  against. 

Mr  Brademaa  for,  with  Mr.  Rarlck  against. 

Mr.   Button   for,   with   Mr.   Bevlll   against. 

Mr.  Kupferman  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Mathlaa  of  Maryland  for,  with  Mr. 
Herlong  against. 

Mr.  Mosher  for,  with  Mr.  Hull  against. 

Mr.  Dulskl  for,  with  Mr.  Hungate  against. 

Mr.  Edmondson  for.  with  Mr.  Nichols 
against. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  for.  with  Mr.  Pickle 
against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for.  with  Mr.  Slkes  against. 

Blr.  Stratton  tor,  with  Mr.  Blackburn 
against. 

Mr  Ryan  for.  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida 
against. 

Mr.  Roush  for.  with  Mr.  Cramer  against. 

Mr  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  for.  with  Mr. 
Dickinson  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for.  with  B4r. 
Gardner  against. 

Mr.  Moorhead  for.  with  Mr.  Ourney  against. 

iSz  Matsunaga  for.  with  Mr.  Purcell 
against. 

Mr  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  for,  with 
Mr.  Snyder  against. 


Mr.  Jacobs  for.  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 
Mr    Karth   for.   with  Mr.   Burton  of  UUh 
against. 
Mr.  CeUer  for,  with  Mr.  Berry  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr  Martin 
Mr  Leggett  with  Mr.  CKonskl. 
Mr  FasceU  with  Mr.  Battln. 
Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 
Mr  Slsk  with  Mr.  Belcher. 
Mr  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Pollock. 
Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Conable. 
Mr  Udall  with  Mr  Stelger  of  Arizona. 
Mr  Karsten  with  Mr  Moore 
Mr.  Walker  with  Mr.  Schwelker 
Mr  Hays  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 
Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Zlon. 
Mr  McCarthy  with  Mr  Schwengel. 
Mr  Waldle  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 
Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Flno. 
Mr  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.  MlMs  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Halleck 
Mr  Ichord  with  Mr  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Pryor  with  Mr.  Curtis. 
Mr.  Mobs  with  Mr  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Cowger. 
Mr  Helstoskl  with  Mr  Hammerschmldt. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 
Mr.  Olsen  with  Mrs.  May. 
Mr  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of 
California. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  FISHER  and  Mr.  SMITH  of  Okla- 
homa changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  and  Mr. 
KLEPPE  changed  their  votes  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  65:  Page  6S.  line 
16.  strike  out: 

"Skc.  411.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide 
a  loan,  guarantee  of  a  loan  or  a  grant  to 
any  applicant  who  has  been  convicted  by 
any  court  of  general  Jurisdiction  of  any  crime 
which  Involves  the  use  of  or  assistance  to 
others  In  the  use  of  force,  trespass  or  the 
seizure  of  property  under  control  of  an  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  to  prevent  of- 
ficials or  students  at  such  an  institution  from 
engaging  In  their  duties  or  pursuing  their 
studies." 

And  Insert: 

"Ssc.  411.  (a)  If  an  InstltuUon  of  higher 
education  determines  after  affording  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  Individ- 
ual attending,  or  employed  by,  such  insti- 
tution that  such  Individual — 

•■(1)  has  been  convicted  by  any  court  of 
record  of  any  crime  which  was  committed 
after  the  day  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
which  Involved  the  use  of  (or  assistance  to 
others  in  the  use  of)  force,  disruption  or 
the  seizure  of  property  under  control  of 
such  Institution  to  prevent  officials  or  stu- 
dents m  such  Institution  from  engaging  in 
their  duties  or  pursuing  their  studies,  or 

••(2)  has  willfully  refused  to  obey  a  lawful 
regulation  or  order  of  such  Institution  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  that  such  crime  or  refusal  was  of  a  se- 
rious nature  and  contributed  to  a  substan- 
tial disruption  of  the  administration  of  such 
Institution,  then  the  institution  shall  deny 
any  further  payment  to,  or  for  the  direct 


benefit  of.  such  Individual  under  any  of  the 
following  programs: 

"(A)  The  student  loan  program  under 
title  11  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958 

"(B)  The  educational  opportunity  grant 
program  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  High- 
er Education  Act  of  1965. 

•'(C)  The  student  loan  Insurance  program 
under  part  B  of  aUe  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
caUon  Act  of  1965. 

"(D)  The  college  work-study  program  un- 
der part  C  of  tlUe  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

"(E)  Any  fellowship  program  carried  on 
under  tlUe  II.  III.  or  V  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  or  title  IV  or  VI  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1968. 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  stu- 
dent to  verbal  expression  for  Individual  views 
or  opinions." 

MOTION   OFFERED   BY    MR.   FLOOD 

Mr,  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  Flood  moves  that  the  House  further 
insist  on  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  65. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  66:  Page  67,  line 
12.  Insert: 

■Sec.  412.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide 
a  loan,  guarantee  of  a  loan  or  grant  to  any 
Individual  who  (A)  has.  within  the  five-year 
period  Immediately  preceding  his  application 
for  such  loan,  g^uarantee  of  a  loan,  or  grant, 
received  a  loan,  guarantee  of  a  loan,  or  grant 
the  funds  lor  which  were  made  available 
pursuant  to  an  Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  (Bi  has  used  any  of  the  pro- 
ceeds resulting  from  such  loan,  guarantee 
of  a  loan,  or  grant  for  any  purpose  other  than 
the  purpose  for  which  the  loan  or  grant  was 
made." 

MOTION  OFFEKED  BY   MR.  FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  66  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FLQOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legisln^tlve  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  confer- 
ence report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Arrlngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that   the  Senate   had   passed 


with  amendments  In  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  10790.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health  from  radiation 
emissions  from  electronic   products. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  I  H.R.  10790)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  from  radiation  emissions  from 
electronic  products,"  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr. 
Yarborough,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Javxts 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1968 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  unanimous-consent  agreement  on 
Monday,  September  30,  I  call  up  the  bill 
(H.R.  19747)  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  considered 
In  the  House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
19747,  the  Older  Americans  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1968.  Specifically,  the  act  has 
two  principal  objectives.  As  Mary  E. 
Switzer,  the  able  Administrator,  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  so 
well  stated  In  testimony  before  our  sub- 
committee : 

The  first  of  these  objectives  Is  to  open 
up  new  doors  of  opportunity  for  older  peo- 
ple themselves  who  wish  to  be  of  service  to 
others.  The  second  major  objective  of  the 
bin  is  to  Increase  and  strengthen  the  leader- 
ship role  of  State  commissions  and  agencies 
on  aging  and  their  efforts  to  build  a  strong 
underpinning  of  statewide  and  local  pro- 
grams of  basic  support  and  services  for  their 
older  citizens.  I  believe  that  the  provisions 
of  HJl.  17867  [HH.  19747  U  a  clean  bill)  will 
enhance  the  ability  of  the  Administration 
on  Aging  and  the  State  agencies  on  aging 
to  move  ahead  in  both  areas. 

In  addition.  Under  Secretary  James  H. 
McCrocke  stated.  In  a  letter  to  me: 

We  believe  that  the  provisions  of  HJl. 
19747  will  help  strengthen  the  work  of  State 
commissions  and  agencies  on  aging  In  their 
efforts  to  develop  Improved  State  and  com- 
munity programs  for  their  older  citizens. 

It  Is  expected  that  these  amendments 
will  accomplish  a  variety  of  objectives. 
State  agencies  on  aging  will  be  strength- 
ened and  community  planning  and  in- 
volvement will  be  improved.  There  will 
be  more  statewide  planning,  coordina- 
tion, and  evaluation  of  programs.  Under 
section  7  of  the  bill,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  set  aside  10  percent  of  the 
funds  for  title  IV  and  V  to  assist  States 
to  develop  and  operate  statewide,  re- 
gional, metropolitan  area,  or  other  area- 


wide  model  projects  for  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  title  III,  and  It  Is  hoped  that 
these  model  projects  will  produce  new 
and  innovative  methods.  Further,  the 
amendments  extend  the  duration  of  sup- 
port for  programs  in  community  plan- 
ning, services,  and  training  to  a  fourth 
year,  with  a  Federal  matching  rate  of 
40  percent. 

Most  Important,  however,  the  amend- 
ments would  add  a  new  title  VI  to  the 
bill  to  establish  a  program  of  service 
roles  In  retirement.  Under  this  title,  the 
foster  grandparents  program  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Administration  on 
Aging,  which  has  administered  the  pro- 
gram for  OEO  since  its  inception.  In 
addition,  the  ^administration  on  Aging 
will  be  authorized  to  provide  assistance 
for  the  development  and  operation  of  new 
projects  to  provide  opportunities  for  per- 
sons over  60  to  render  supportive  serv- 
ices to  children  and  older  persons  having 
exceptional  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  hopeful  program. 
This  year,  there  were  3,952  foster  grand- 
parents employed  and  they  served  a  min- 
imum of  8,000  children  on  any  given  day. 
The  program  served  children  in  institu- 
tions for  the  dependent,  neglected,  re- 
tarded, handicapped  and  disturbed,  as 
well  as  day  centers,  special  classes,  cor- 
rectional settings,  and  even  individual 
homes  where  special  needs  exist.  The 
Catholic  Charities  of  New  York  City,  one 
of  the  original  delegate  agencies,  last 
year  had  114  foster  grandparents  work- 
ing in  four  institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  make  it  explicit  that  tj^e 
VI  is  primarily  a  service  program  a^, 
indeed,  that  many  could  not  go  into  a 
full-time  job  without  losing  their  social 
security  benefits.  My  amendment  will 
make  it  clear  that  voluntary  service  is 
welcome  and  that  volunteers  will  be  re- 
imbursed for  their  expenses.  Under  the 
present  system,  out-of-pocket  expenses 
and  the  diflBculty  of  transportation  often 
preclude  elderly  citizens'  offering  their 
services  on  a  voluntary  basis.  This  fact 
was  pointed  out  by  the  Community  Serv- 
ice Society  of  New  York,  in  testimony 
submitted  for  the  hearing  record,  and  I 
feel  that  the  bill  should  be  amended  to 
make  it  possible  for  those  who  would  like 
to  volunteer  their  sendees,  but  cannot 
afford  carfare,  for  example,  to  have  their 
expenses  defrayed. 

With  regard  to  new  funds,  this  bill 
provides  no  new  authorizations  but  does 
transfer  the  $10  million  authorized  to 
OEO  for  the  foster  grandparents  pro- 
gram to  the  Administration  on  Aging.  It 
is  expected  that  $23  million  in  appropri- 
ations win  be  provided  for  these  pro- 
grams. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  again  impor- 
tant to  stress  that  many  of  our  senior 
citizens  are,  in  fact,  younger  in  spirit  and 
In  capacity  than  others  who  are  years 
younger  in  chronological  age.  Some  of 
our  citizens'  most  important  contribu- 
tions to  business,  to  the  community,  and 
in  volunteer  service  clearly  lie  ahead. 
Further,  we  should  recognize  that 
social  security  benefits  should  be  liber- 
alized and  that  the  limitations  on  earn- 
ings should  be  substantially  Increased 
and.  perhaps,  ultimately  eliminated.  Sec- 


ond, widows'  benefits  should  be  Increased 
from  82  percent  to  a  full  100  percent  of 
the  late  husband's  pension.  Third,  vest- 
ing rights  should  be  strengthened  and  a 
worker  should  not  forfeit  his  pension 
rights  by  moving  from  one  job  to  an- 
other. Fourth.  State  and  Federal  laws 
should  recognize  that  chronological  age 
should  not  necessarily  be  the  gage  of 
employment  potential.  However,  in  some 
cases  optional  retirement  age  should  be 
set  at  an  earlier  age.  Finally,  if  we  are 
to  meet  our  obligations  to  senior  citizens, 
we  must  do  much  more  to  meet  their 
needs  for  adequate  housing  located  close 
to  shopping,  medical,  cultural,  job,  and 
transportation  facilities. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  now  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  is  this  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  19747 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1968". 

EXTENSION  OF  DTTRATION   OF  PROJECT  SUPPORT 

Sec.  2.  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  302  Is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  50  per  centum  of  such  cost  for 
the  third  year"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"50  per  centum  of  such  cost  for  the  third 
year,  and  40  per  centum  of  such  cost  for 
the  fourth  year",  and  (2)  by  striking  out 
"three  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"four  years". 

STATE  PLAN  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  PLANNING.  CO- 
ORDINATION, AND  EVALUATION,  AND  FOR  MAIN- 
TENANCE OF  EFTORT 

Sec.  3.  Effective  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30.  1868,  section  303  ^a)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  3023(a))  Is  amended  (1)  by  re- 
designating clavises  (2)  through  (8)  as 
clauses  (4)  through  (10).  respectively;  (2)  by 
striking  out  ".  and  for  coordinating  the  ac- 
tivities of  such  agencies  and  organizations 
to  the  extent  feasible"  in  clause  (5)  (as  so 
redesignated);  and  (3)  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  clauses  after  clause  ( 1 ) : 

"(2)  provides  for  statewide  planning,  co- 
ordination, and  evaluation  of  programs  and 
activities  related  to  the  purposes  to  this  Act 
in  accordance  with  basic  criteria  established 
by  the  Secretary,  but  such  basic  criteria  shall 
be  formulated  and  developed  in  consula- 
tlon  with  the  State  agencies; 

"(3)  provides  satisfactory  assurance  that 
there  will  be  expended  for  carrying  out  the 
plan  for  each  fiscal  year,  from  State  funds 
other  than  Federal  funds,  an  amount  not  less 
than  the  amount  exp<!nded  for  like  purpoaw 
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from  Buch  fimds  for  the  fiacal  7»ar  ending 

June  30,  19M;". 

mcmxASK   or   twberal    rmiDs    avmt.aht.i    ro> 

COSTS  OF  STATI  PtJiN  ADMrNISTmATION 

Sec.  4.  Effective  with  reepect  to  appro- 
prlatlone  for  flocal  years  beginning  after 
June  30.  1988.  eeotlon  304  of  euch  Act  (43 
VS.C.  3034)  Is  amended  (1)  by  sUUclng  out 
"10  per  centum  or  $36,000"  and  subetltutlng 
In  Ueu  thereof  "10  per  centum  or  •76.000 
(•36.000  In  the  cam  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  and  American  Samoa)";  and  (3)  by 
striking  out  "subsection  (a)  (3)  therectf"  and 
substituting  In  Ueu  thereof  "clauses  (3)  and 
(6)  o<  secUon  303(a)". 

KZAIXOTMXNT 

8kc.  5.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  303  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
State  notifies  the  Secretary  will"  and  sub- 
stituting in  Ueu  thereof  'the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will". 

BXTKNSION  or  CONTaACT  AUTHORrTT  FOB  8E- 
SCAJICH  .  AND  OrVKlOPMINT  PHOJrCTS  AND 
TRAINING    PROJBCTS 

Sec.  S.  (a)  Section  401  of  such  Act  (43 
VS.C.  3031)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"any  such  agency"  and  substituting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "any  agency". 

(b)  Section  501  of  such  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
3041)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
any  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency,  orga- 
nization, or  Institution,  and  contracts  with 
any  agency,  organization,  or  Institution,  for 
the  specialized  training  of  persons  employed 
or  preparing  for  employment  In  carrying  out 
programs  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

ACTHOUZATION    Or    AKSAWIOX    MODEL    PROJECTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Title  IV  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"AREAWmE    MODEL    PROJECTS 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  From  the  sums  reserved 
therefor  pursuant  to  subsection  ( b ) .  the 
Secretary  may,  upon  such  terms  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate,  make  grants  to  or  con- 
tracts with  State  agencies  established  or 
designated  &s  provided  In  section  303(a)(1) 
to  pay  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the 
coet  of  the  development  and  operation  of 
statewide,  regional,  metropoUtan  area,  or 
other  areawide  model  projects  for  carrying 
out  the  purp'Oaes  of  title  m,  to  be  conducted 
by  such  State  agency  (directly  or  by  direct 
contract  arrangements)  In  priority  fields 
designated  by  the  Secretary  by  regulation. 
No  such  project  may  be  assisted  with  funds 
under  this  section  for  a  pwrlod  of  more  than 
four  fiscal  years. 

"(b)  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  under  section  703  for  any 
fiscal  year  may  be  reeerved  by  the  Secretary 
for  grants  or  contracts  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)." 

(b)  Section  403  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "this  title"  each  time  It  appears 
therein,  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 401". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June 
30.  1969. 

SIRVICB    ROLES    tN    RETIXEMENT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Such  Act  Is  further  amended 
by  redesignating  tlUe  VI  as  title  VU.  by  re- 
designating section  601  through  603  and  ref- 
erences thereto  as  sections  701  through  703, 
respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after  title  V 
the  foUowlng  new  title: 

"TITLB   VI— SERVICE   ROLES   IN   RETIRE- 

SIENT 

"GRANTS   AND   CONTUACTS    FOR   SERVICE   PROJECTS 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  public 
and  nonprofit  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions to  pay  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of 


the  cost  of  the  development  and  operation 
of  projects  designed  to  provide  opportunities 
for  persons  aged  sixty  or  over  to  render  sup- 
portive services  to  children  and  older  per- 
sons having  exceptional  needs.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  services — 

"(1)  to  children  receiving  institutional 
care  in  hcepitals,  homes  for  dependent  and 
neglected  children,  or  other  establishment 
providing  care  for  children  on  a  temporary  or 
permanent  residential  basis; 

"(3)  In  such  capacitiea  as  aides  or  tutors 
in  day  care  centers  or  nursery  schools,  for 
children  (not  in  residential  situations  de- 
scribed above)  who  are  from  low-income 
families  or  from  urban  or  rural  areas  with 
high  concentrations  or  proportions  of  low- 
income  persons;  and 

"(3)  to  older  persons  In  need  of  special, 
personalized  assistance  t>ecause  of  physical 
infirmities  or  other  special  circumstances. 

"(b)  Payments  under  this  title  pursuant 
to  a  grant  or  contract  may  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustment,  in  the  case  of  grants, 
on  account  of  previously  made  overpayments 
or  underpayments)  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement.  In  such  installments  and  on 
such  conditions,  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine. 

"coNomoNS  or  grants  and  contracts 

"Sec.  603.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make 
any  grant  or  enter  Into  any  contract  under 
this  title  unless  the  grant  application  or 
contract  proposal,  as  the  case  may  be.  has 
been  submitted  for  review  and  recc«nmenda- 
tlons  to  the  State  agency  (If  any)  established 
or  designated  as  provided  in  section  303(a) 

(1). 
"(b)(1)    In   administering   this   title   the 

Secretary  shall — 

"(A)  give  preference  to  projects  in  which 
priority  will  be  given  in  the  enrollment  of 
I>articlpants  to  older  persons  of  low  Income 
who  are  no  longer  In  the  regular  work  force: 
Provided,  That  such  persons  shall  constitute 
at  least  75  per  centum  of  the  particlpanu 
In  any  project  described  In  section  601(a) 
which  Is  funded  under  this  title: 

"(B)  award  a  grant  or  contract  only  if 
he  determines  that  the  project  will  not  re- 
sult In  the  displacement  of  employed  work- 
ers or  Impair  existing  contracts  for  services. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  not  award  a 
grant  or  contract  under  this  title  which  in- 
volves a  project  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
In  a  community  served  by  a  community  ac- 
tion agency  unless — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  project  described 
in  section  601(a),  and  in  other  cases  except 
those  Ln  which  the  Secretary  may  determine 
that  it  woxxld  be  Inappropriate,  such  agency 
is  the  applicant  for  such  grant  or  contract, 
or.  If  not.  such  agency  has  been  afforded  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  apply  for  and  re- 
ceive such  award  and  to  administer  or  su- 
pervise the  administration  of  the  project; 
and 

"(B)  In  cases  In  which  such  agency  is  not 
the  grantee  or  contractor  (Including  cases  to 
which  subparagraph  (A)  applies  but  in 
which  such  agency  has  not  availed  Itself  of 
the  oppwrtunlty  to  apply  for  and  receive 
such  award),  the  appUcatlon  contains  or  is 
supported  by  satisfactory  assurance  that  the 
project  has  been  developed,  and  will  to  the 
extent  appropriate  be  conducted.  In  con- 
sultation with,  or  with  the  participation  of, 
such  agency. 

Subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  project  which  is 
to  be  carried  out  by  or  under  the  8up>ervlslon 
of  the  appUcant  throughout  the  State  or  over 
an  area  more  comprehensive  than  that  served 
by  any  single  community  action  agency  and 
which  the  Secretary  determines  can  be  more 
effectively  administered  If  Its  components 
are  not  conducted  as  community-based 
projects. 

"(c)  The  term  "community  action  agency', 
as   used  in   this  section,  means  a  commu- 


nity action  agency  established  under  title 
n  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 

"interagency  cooperation 
"Sec.  603.  In  administering  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  the  Depstftment  of 
Labor,  and  any  other  Federal  agencies  ad- 
ministering relevant  programs  with  a  view  to 
achieving  optimal  coordination  of  the  pro- 
gram under  this  title  with  such  other  pro- 
grams and  shall  promote  the  coordination  of 
projects  under  this  title  with  other  pubUc 
or  private  programs  or  projects  carried  out 
at  State  and  local  levels.  Such  Federal  agen- 
cies shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  In 
disseminating  Information  about  the  avail- 
ability of  assistance  under  this  title  and  In 
promoting  the  identification  and  interest  of 
older  persons  whoee  services  may  be  utilized 
in  projects  under  this  title. 

"appropriations  authorized 
"Sec.  604.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  grants  or  contracts  under  this 
title,  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  succeeding  fiscal  years." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June 
30,  1968.  Any  sums  which  are  appropriated 
to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  for  car- 
rying out  a  "Poster  Grandparents"  program 
under  the  Ek;onomlc  Opportunity  Act  of  196-1 
or  are  (as  determined  by  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget)  allocated  for  such 
purpose  from  any  appropriation  for  such 
year,  Including  any  sums  appropriated  or  al- 
located for  salaries  and  exfjenses  for  carrying 
out  such  program,  shall,  to  the  extent  that 
such  sums  are  unexpended  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  be  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  for  carrying  out  such  a  program 
under  title  VI  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965,  as  added  by  this  Act,  and  the  total 
amount  of  such  sums  plus  amounts  ex- 
pended prior  to  such  date  of  enactment  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations for  grants  or  contracts  under 
such  title  VI  for  such  year. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation "knd  Labor  Is  particularly  pleased 
to  bring  H.R.  19747  before  the  House 
today.  Much  of  the  credit  for  the  bill  we 
have  before  us  goes  to  our  distinguished 
colleague.  Congressman  Daniels  of  New 
Jersey,  chairman  of  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  and  to  the  members 
of  his  subcommittee.  Mr.  Daniels'  sub- 
committee held  extensive  hearings  on 
this  legislation,  and  consulted  with  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  aging.  The  full  com- 
mittee has  worked  together  to  bring  to 
the  House  an  effective  bill  to  help  our 
older  citizens  find  and  maintain  a  mean- 
ingful way  of  life.  The  Members  of  the 
House  can  look  back  with  pride,  I  believe, 
to  the  passage  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965.  The  accomplishments  imdc  r 
the  act  are  a  tribute  to  the  Congress  and, 
especially,  to  our  late  and  beloved  col- 
league. John  Pogarty,  who  worked  dili- 
gently for  the  bill  for  many. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country  the  importance  of  the  older 
American  was  recognized  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Administration  on  Agin-; 
as  one  of  the  major  components  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  As  a  result  of  the  act,  and  the 
amendments  of  1967.  49  States  and  ju- 
risdictions now  have  extensive  programs. 
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Opportunities  for  volunteer  work,  recre- 
ation, and  education  have  been  devel- 
oped. Hundreds  of  senior  centers  have 
been  established.  Part-time  jobs  have 
been  found  for  older  {leople.  Services 
such  as  homemakers,  housekeeping,  and 
shopping  assistance  have  made  it  possi- 
ble for  many  older  people  to  live  inde- 
pendently, even  though  they  may  be 
temporarily  ill.  or  frail.  For  the  home- 
boimd  older  persons,  friendly  visiting 
and  telephone  reassurance  services  are 
helping  those  people  to  realize  that 
someone  is  concerned  for  their  welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  more  than  pleased 
with  the  activities  which  have  been  tak- 
ing place  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  and  the  greatly  Increased  awareness 
of  the  needs,  interests,  and  capabilities 
of  older  people.  However,  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go  if  we  are  to  help  older 
people  live  a  fuller  life  during  the  ex- 
tended life  span  which  medical  science 
has  made  possible. 

The  bill  before  us  today  will  enlarge 
the  scope  and  expand  the  programs 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act.  Briefly. 
It  will  improve  the  planning,  coordina- 
tion, and  evaluation  of  State  programs 
by  increasing  the  amount  available  for 
the  cost  of  administering  State  plans.  It 
will  strengthen  State  agencies  and  give 
them  more  staff  to  work  with  and  help 
local  communities. 

The  bill  sets  aside  10  percent  of  the 
amount  authorized  for  research  and 
training  to  be  used  to  develop  areawide 
model  projects.  These  are  expected  to 
point  the  way  toward  the  development 
of  a  battery  of  comprehensive  services 
which  an  isolated  community  would  not 
be  able  to  develop  on  its  own.  The  bill 
transfers  the  foster  grandparents  pro- 
gram to  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and.  in  addition,  au- 
thorizes opportunities  for  older  people  to 
serve  as  aides  or  tutors  in  day-care  cen- 
ters or  nursery  schools.  It  also  provides 
for  older  people  to  serve  other  older  per- 
sons in  need  of  special  personalized 
assistance. 

I  would  like  to  elaborate  a  little  on  the 
portions  of  the  bill  which  will  enable 
State  agencies  on  aging  to  increase  their 
ability  to  serve  older  people.  The  first  is 
section  2.  which  provides  that  Federal 
assistance  to  local  projects  will  be  avail- 
able for  4  years  instead  of  3  years,  as  is 
the  case  under  the  present  act.  Many  of 
the  projects  developed  in  the  commiml- 
ties  have  been  built  on  a  new  concept 
and.  therefore,  it  has  taken  time  for 
their  full  implementation.  In  many 
places,  especially  in  poor  areas  where 
programs  are  most  needed,  an  extended 
period  of  support  is  necessary. 

I  want  to  call  attention  also  to  sec- 
tions 3  and  4  which  would  strengthen 
State  agencies  on  aging.  Those  of  us 
who  have  watched  operations  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act  know  that  the  com- 
petency and  efficiency  of  State  agencies 
is  very  important  if  the  fimds  appropri- 
ated imder  that  act  are  to  reach  the  older 
citizens  who  should  be  helped.  The  tre- 
mendous expansion  of  programs  during 
the  last  2  years  has  taxed  the  State 
agencies  severely.  There  is  a  continuous 
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demand  from  localities  for  more  con- 
sultation and  more  technical  assistance 
to  help  them  initiate  needed  programs. 
Sections  3  and  4  are  designed  to  help 
States  prepare  to  meet  those  requests. 

Our  19  million  older  people  have  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  the  strength  and 
prosperity  of  this  country.  The  bill  before 
us  recognizes  that  they  still  have  much  to 
give  and  it  seeks  to  provide  opportunities 
for  them  to  serve.  Too  many  of  our  older 
retired  persons  are  alienated  and  segre- 
gated from  commimity  life,  when  they 
still  are  able  to  make  meaningful  con- 
tributions. The  bill  before  us  will  also 
increase  their  opportunities  for  social  and 
recreational  pursuits. 

I  hope  this  House  will  pass  H.R.  19747 
imanlmously.  It  is  a  good  bill  and  it  will 
do  a  lot  for  older  Americans  who  deserve 
and  need  the  best  we  can  provide. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  yielding 
to  me  at  this  time.  While  the  gentleman 
is  looking  for  the  amendment  which  I 
understand  will  be  offered,  I  wonder  if  he 
could  answer  this  question  for  me?  Is 
this  $10  million  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 604  at  page  9  of  the  bill  a  budgeted 
item? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  is  a  budgeted  item. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  even  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  $3.6  million  in- 
crease over  the  amount  recommended  for 
the  last  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  in  regard  to 
title  VI  of  the  bill  if  it  is  wise  to  grant 
to  the  Secretary  such  broad  discretionary 
powers  as  to  the  making  of  grants.  In 
view  of  the  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  be- 
sides the  specified  purposes,  such  aides  or 
tutors,  the  language  does  not  limit  grants 
for  these  purposes,  therefore  making  the 
limitations  meaningless.  I  just  wonder  if 
the  Secretary,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  distinguished  chairman, 
should  be  granted  this  much  discretion- 
ary power  practically  with  unanimous 
consent  and  without  any  discussion  of 
the  contents  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  have  followed  this 
same  pattern  in  demonstration  programs 
in  similar  legislative  provisions  imder 
which  the  Secretary  is  given  discretion- 
ary power  to  approve  plans  upon  a  regu- 
lar application  which  meets  certain  cri- 
teria. The  bill  does  not  bestow  upon  the 
Secretary  any  extraordinary  discretion- 
ary authority. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  is  the  intent,  then,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  to  maintain  surveillance  and 
oversight  of  this  program? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  would  tell  us  why  they  use 
age  60  instead  of  age  65  as  the  minimum 
age  for  participation  as  per  page  5,  line 
19? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  In  one  sense  of  the 
word  you  may  say  this  is  an  arbitrary 


figure,  but  we  had  to  draw  the  line  some- 
where. It  is  more  reasonable  to  draw  the 
line  at  60  in  that  many  cannot  find  em- 
ployment after  they  are  60  years  of  age. 
At  the  age  of  60,  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  many  to  find  employment.  Many  view 
a  60-year-old  as  quite  elderly. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  believe  the  gentleman  has 
proved  that  the  age  is  arbitrary,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  there  are  many  of  us 
who  are  around  that  age  who  do  not  con- 
sider we  are  worn  out  or  exhausted.  The 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  I  am  sure, 
might  feel  that  way. 

But  anyway,  who,  under  this  bill  as 
we  are  going  to  pass  it,  defines  what  is 
low  income?  I  am  refening  to  page  7, 
line  3,  where  it  states  that  preference  will 
be  given. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  how- 
ever, he  will  probably  delegate  this  to  the 
Commissioner  on  Aging. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  to  the  gen- 
tleman, if  I  may  continue  the  colloquy 
for  purposes  of  legislative  record,  is:  Who 
defines  what  is  low  income? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  Commissioner  on 
Aging. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  it  an  income  of  below 
$3,000? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  Commissioner  on 
Aging  will  make  that  determination. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  gentleman  say 
that  it  would  be  a  national  Income  of  less 
than  $3,000  a  year? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  would  think  so.  per- 
haps less.  We  are  talking  about  elderly 
persons  who  in  many  instances  have  little 
if  any  Income. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  what  protection  is  there 
written  into  the  bill  to  ensure  that  one 
State  or  small  group  of  States  will  not 
receive  a  disproportionately  large  share 
of  the  funds? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  There  is  no  formula  al- 
location for  the  new  program.  However, 
there  is  a  limited  amount  of  money  avail- 
able and  I  am  sure  the  Secretary  would 
not  allocate  too  much  of  the  money  in 
any  one  Stat<>.  The  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  will  watch  this  very 
carefully,  however. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky also  recognizes  that  under  medi- 
care recently  one  or  two  States  exhausted 
the  fund  and  limitations  had  to  be  placed 
on  the  amendments  in  1967,  I  believe  it 
was.  Could  that  happen  under  this  Older 
Americans  Act? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  well 
recognizes  that  the  total  actual  appro- 
priation for  this  fiscal  year  is  quite  small. 
I  cannot  visualize  the  Secretary  going 
overboard  and  acting  arbitrarily  In  the 
allocation  of  funds. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  that  case,  the  gentleman 
is  referring  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW? 

Mr.  PERKINS,  Who  will  probably  dele- 
gate this  matter  to  the  Commissioner  on 
Aging. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  just  have 
to  say  that  the  Commissioner  on  Educa- 
tion in  his  past  actions  has  not  always 
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lived  up  to  the  good  hopes  and  high 
intentions  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. I  hope  the  gentleman  Is  right. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  misun- 
derstood me.  I  said  the  Commissioner  on 
Aging. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  give  my  enthusiastic 
support  to  H.R.  19747,  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  Amendments  of  1968. 

In  the  relatively  short  time  since  the 
1965  passage  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  new  avenues  have  iieen  opened  for 
older  people.  I  am  convinced  that  with 
the  new  authority  and  flexibility  pro- 
vided by  the  bill  before  us  today  even 
greater  strides  can  be  made  during  the 
years  ahead. 

In  my  State  in  the  past  12  months, 
over  20,000  older  persons  have  been 
served  directly  by  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  Multipurpose  senior  centers  have 
been  developed  in  14  cities  and  towns 
which  ■  have  never  had  centers  before. 
These  centers  offer  a  wide  range  of  op- 
portunities and  services  to  older  people. 
In  the  centers  they  enjoy  educational 
and  recreation  programs;  And  part-time 
employment;  receive  social  services  and 
coimseling;  and  probably  most  impor- 
tant, they  have  opportunities  to  make 
new  friends  and  develop  satisfactory  so- 
cial relationships.  Three  towns  in  my 
State  have  established  information  and 
referral  centers  where  older  persons  with 
multiple  special  problems  can  go  and  re- 
ceive direction,  guidance,  and  assistance. 
In  the  city  of  Milwaukee  a  sp>ecial  library 
service  has  been  established  for  senior 
citizens  and  has  served  over  6.700  indi- 
viduals in  its  first  year  of  operation. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  given  serious  consideration  to 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Older 
Americans  Act  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. Under  the  capable  chairman- 
ship of  Congressman  Daniels,  the  Select 
Education  Subcommittee  held  hearings 
to  determine  the  merits  of  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  our  unanimous  opinion  that 
these  amendments  represent  a  signifi- 
cant step  forward  for  our  older  citizens, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  sponsoring 
this  legislation  with  other  members  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my  belief  that  this 
bill  will  strengthen  the  State  agencies  on 
aging.  It  will  give  to  them  additional 
resources  to  provide  more  guidance  and 
technical  assistance  to  communities.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  each  community 
to  discover  the  gaps  In  services  for  older 
people  and  then  to  develop  programs 
which  fill  those  gaps.  Such  an  assess- 
ment by  a  local  council  on  aging  requires 
consultation  and  coordinated  action  with 
many  other  local  agencies  in  order  to 
avoid  overlapping  and  duplication  of  ef- 
fort. In  other  words,  a  community  which 
looks  after  its  own  older  people  is  a  com- 
munity wliich  plans.  A  State  agency  with 
competent  staff  can  be  of  invaluable  as- 
sistance in  both  planning  and  initiating 
new  programs.  H.R.  19747  also  gives  to 
the  States  the  authority  and  resources 
for  more  statewide  planning,  coordina- 
tion and  evaluation  of  programs.  Thus 
the  States  and  communities,  working  to- 


gether, will  be  able  to  provide  a  stronger 
and  more  comprehensive  program  for 
the  older  citizens. 

To  guarantee  that  not  only  States  and 
communities  work  together  but  that  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  work 
together  cooperatively  as  well,  a  new  pro- 
vision has  been  added  to  section  303 — 
State  plans.  It  states : 

The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  State  plan 
for  purpoees  of  this  title  which — provides  for 
statewide  planning,  coordination,  and  evalu- 
ation of  programs  and  actlvltlea  related  to 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  In  accordance  with 
basic  criteria  established  by  the  Secretary, 
but  such  basic  criteria  shall  be  formulated 
and  developed  In  consulUtlon  with  the  State 
agencies. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  any  guidelines  or 
plans  governing  the  programs  to  be  op- 
erated in  the  States  cannot  and  should 
not  be  developed  in  isolation  here  in 
Washington.  Therefore,  I  consider  it  to 
be  most  Important  that  this  provision  be 
Included  in  the  legislation.  Upon  ques- 
tioning from  me  to  clarify  the  Intent  of 
this  amendment  and  to  insure  a  coopera- 
tive relationship  would  exist  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  in 
establishing  the  criteria,  Mr.  William 
Bechill,  Commissioner  on  the  Aging, 
elaborated  as  follows: 

As  you  know,  the  intent  of  this  particular 
amendment  Is  to  give  more  focus  and  re- 
sponsibility to  the  role  of  statewide  leader- 
ship In  these  actlvltlee  of  planning,  evalua- 
tion and  coordination  and  this  has  been  an 
Implied  role  in  the  Older  Americana  Act 
from  the  beginning.  The  Intent  of  this  par- 
ticular amendment  Is  to  make  It  much  more 
explicit  l)ecause  the  State  agency  In  essence 
represents  a  concern  toward  the  total  needs 
and  Interests  of  the  older  people  In  the 
State. 

The  Wnd  of  criteria  we  would  envision  the 
Stecretary  developing  here  would  be  done 
first  of  all  In  very  close  consultation  with 
the  State  agencies  themselves.  I  would  think 
we  could  go  to  at  least  three  or  four  basic 
areas  where  criteria  would  be  established. 

First  we  want  to  set  out  In  a  very  general 
way  what  are  the  functional  re8p>onslbllttles 
of  a  State  agency  In  these  three  areas  of 
planning,      coordination,      and      evaluation. 

Second  we  would  want  to  set  out.  again  In 
a  general  way.  some  suggested  standards  as 
to  the  kind  of  staffing  a  State  might  wish  to 
devote  to  these  kinds  of  activities. 

Third,  we  would  want  to  indicate  the  areas 
In  which  evaluation  of  programs  would  be 
established.  Here  we  are  thinking  of  the 
State  .igency  looking  at  the  data  available, 
discussing  with  other  agencies  at  the  State 
level  to  ascertain  the  housing  conditions 
and  needs  of  older  people  In  the  State,  the 
health  needs,  the  needs  for  Income  support, 
the  level  of  social  services  available  on  a 
statewide  basis,  educational  opportunities, 
and  free   time  opportunities. 

I  am  especially  interested  in  the  new 
section  403  which  has  been  added  to  title 
rv  of  the  original  act.  The  new  section 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  set  aside  10  per- 
cent of  the  sums  appropriated  for  titles 
IV  and  V.  This  money  will  be  used  to 
finance  special  model  projects  which  may 
be  areawide,  statewide,  or  regional  In 
scope.  Projects  will  be  conducted  by  the 
State  agency  in  a  priority  field  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary,  but  no  one  proj- 
ect can  be  financed  for  more  than  4  fis- 
cal years. 

This  section  will  add  a  new  dimension 


to  the  Older  Americans  Act  because  it 
will  encourage  and  assist  States  to  initi- 
ate new  and  innovative  methods  for  the 
most  essential  needs  of  older  people. 
With  the  additional  resources  provided 
in  this  section,  it  is  our  hope  that  States 
will  begin  comprehensive  programs  over 
broad  areas  which  include  and  coordi- 
nate several  governmental  jurisdictions 
and  put  together  packages  of  services  to 
serve  multiple  needs  and  large  numbers 
of  older  Americans, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  in  review- 
ing the  administration's  request  spent 
considerable  time  deliberating  the  need 
for  a  fourth  year  of  Federal  matching 
for  community  projects.  The  present  law 
establishes  a  declining  matching  formula 
of  75  percent  for  the  first  year.  60  per- 
cent for  the  second  year,  and  50  percent 
for  the  third  year.  The  committee  was 
impressed  by  testimony  indicating  that 
in  selected  cases  It  Is  often  necessary  to 
extend  programs  for  an  extra  year: 
therefore,  it  was  the  judgment  of  the 
committee  that  40  percent  Federal  fund- 
ing be  allowed  for  such  programs. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  committee 
did  not  intend  that  this  provision  would 
constitute  a  blanket  to  fund  all  programs 
for  a  fourth  year.  Rather,  the  committee 
intended  that  the  authority  should  be 
used  sparingly  and  only  In  special  cases. 
Furthermore,  the  criteria  for  funding  an 
additional  year  should  be  contingent 
upon  the  willingness  of  the  local  com- 
munity involved  to  assure  continuation 
of  the  particular  project  after  Federal 
financing  ceases.  It  is  felt  that  money 
for  projects  coming  from  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  considered  as 
"seed"  money,  and  if  the  community  con- 
siders a  program  valuable  then  a  fourth 
year  of  shared  cost  will  be  helpful  before 
it  assumes  the  responsibility  of  financing 
it. 

The  new  title  VT  which  transfers  the 
foster  grandparent  program  to  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  has  my  complete 
endorsement.  This  is  by  no  means  a  radi- 
cal move  as  the  AOA  has  been  adminis- 
tering this  program  from  its  inception 
imder  contract  with  the  Offlce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  has  worked  co- 
operatively vrtth  them  for  3  years.  In 
addition  to  the  transfer,  the  program  will 
be  expanded  to  provide  additional  oppor- 
tunities to  serve  in  schools  and  other 
older  persons  In  need  of  special  assist- 
ance. The  foster  grandparent  program 
has  demonstrated  that  an  opportunity 
to  be  of  service  to  someone  else  can 
change  the  drab,  lonely  days  of  an  older 
person  into  an  exhilarating,  satisfying 
experience.  One  foster  grandparent  wrote 
tome: 

Being  a  foster  grandparent  has  been  a 
blessing  to  me. 

Another  said: 

This  program  has  made  me  feel  needed 
and  wanted  again.  It  has  got  me  out  among 
older  people  my  own  age  and  has  made  living 
seem  more  worthwhile. 

And  another  said: 

I  thought  I  was  Just  about  ready  for  the 
shelf  untU  this  program  came  along. 

The  foster  grandparents  program  has 
served  only  children,  but  there  are  many 
older  people  who  are  also  in  nee4  of 
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specialized  assistance.  If  elderly  indi- 
viduals can  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
help  others  who  are  ill  or  handicapped, 
the  benefits  will  be  twofold.  Persons  re- 
cruited and  trained  to  give  of  themselves 
derive  tremendous  satisfaction  from 
being  useful  and  needed.  They  cannot 
help  but  experience  an  increase  in  their 
self-esteem. 

Passage  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  was  an  achievement  and  a  tribute 
to  the  19  million  older  people  of  this 
country.  The  amendments  of  1967  made 
necessary  Improvements.  I  hope  today 
this  House  will  take  yet  another  step  by 
passing  the  bill  before  us. 

I  was  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  receive 
word  from  two  of  our  most  Important 
and  active  organizations,  which  I  want 
to  share  with  the  House.  The  letter  from 
Cyril  P.  Brickfield  is  as  follows,  in  part: 
American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons.       National       Retired 
Teachers  Association. 

Washington,  DC,  October  3, 1968. 
Hon.  William  S.  Steicer, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
WasMngton,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  :  The  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Persons  and  the  National 
Retired  Teachers  Association  have  a  nation- 
wide membership  of  over  one  and  a  quarter 
million  older  Americans.  We  are  non-profit, 
non-partisan  organizations  whose  desire  to 
see  the  Administration  on  Aging  strength- 
ened Is  well  known.  We  feel  that  the  amend- 
ments, as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  would  substantially 
strengthen  A.O.A.  We  supported  the  amend- 
ments in  our  appearance  before  the  Com- 
mittee. We  continue  to  support  the  amend- 
ments and  request  that  you  set  the  record 
straight  and  make  it  known  to  your  col- 
leagues that  we  are  national  associations 
wlilch  have  supported  and  continue  to  sup- 
port the  amendments  In  their  present  form. 
We  urge  that  they  be  so  enacted. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ctul  F.  Brickfield, 

Executive  Director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  support  of  these  two 
organizations  for  KR.  19747  is  encourag- 
ing and  serves  well  the  cause  of  Improved 
legislation  represented  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  that  the  commit- 
tee has  accepted  this  amendment  as  I 
think  it  satisfactorily  meets  the  con- 
cerns I  have  had  about  title  VI. 

Title  VI  would  have  given  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  the  power  to  dispense  pub- 
lic funds  with  very  few  limitations.  He 
can  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies 
and  organizations  to  pay  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  projects  which  will 
provide  opportunities  for  persons  age  60 
and  over. 

Are  these  costs  for  reimbursement  of 
volunteers  for  expenses  of  travel  and 
lunch,  and  so  forth,  or  are  they  pay- 
ment for  services  rendered,  and  based 
on  an  hourly  or  weekly  wage  rate?  The 
committee  report  says  that  this  is  not 
primarily  an  Income-producing  activity 
for  older  people  but  rather  one  in  which 
they  can  find  personal  satisfaction  and 
status.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Commis- 
sioner on  Aging  responding  to  questions 
placed  In  the  record  after  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  committee,  says  they 
have  ample  authority  and  programs  for 
volunteer  services  imder  other  titles  of 


the  Older  Americans  Act  and  that  this 
new  title  is  intended  for  paid  service. 

Prior  to  the  acceptance  of  this  amend- 
ment I  would  have  asked:  "On  what  basis 
will  these  people  be  paid,  on  a  prevailing 
rate,  on  a  minimum  wage  basis  or  at  the 
whim  of  the  project  director?"  The 
amendment  I  think,  resolves  this  Issue, 
clearly,  this  program  is  now  one  involv- 
ing volunteer  type  services  of  elderly  citi- 
zens who  are  retired  and  are  not  a  part 
of  the  labor  force. 

Is  this  to  be  part-time  work  or  full- 
time  paid  or  volunteer  work,  or  a  mix- 
ture where  some  are  paid  and  some  are 
not?  The  amendment  makes  the  bill 
much  clearer  on  this  subject. 

The  funds  to  be  used  in  the  first  year 
amount  to  $10  million,  a  sum  made  avail- 
able under  appropriations  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  title  I-B.  Are  the 
funds  to  be  used  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  desires  of  Congress  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
funds?  Well,  the  answer  seemed  to  be 
more  or  less  prior  to  the  amendment; 
priority  is  to  be  given  to  people  of  low 
income,  but  25  percent  need  not  meet 
this  criterion.  Some  areas  of  concern  re- 
main which  I  expect  to  be  solved  by  ef- 
fective administration. 

Are  community  action  agencies  to  be 
used  in  this  program?  Well,  again,  more 
or  less.  If  an  award  for  a  project  is  made 
in  an  area  served  by  a  community  ac- 
tion agency  they  will  need  to  be  involved 
somehow,  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  it  would  be  inappropriate.  If 
HEW  prefers  not  to  look  to  the  com- 
munity action  agencies,  then  it  simply 
places  its  contrswjts  or  grants  where  there 
is  no  community  action  agency,  or  makes 
sure  the  project  serves  an  area  that  is 
served  by  more  than  one  community  ac- 
tion agency. 

There  has  been  criticism  over  the  3 
years  during  which  the  Administration 
on  Aging  administered  the  foster  grand- 
parents projects,  that  the  State  units  on 
aging  were  bypassed.  Some  improvement 
is  made  in  this  bill  by  requiring  in  effect, 
comments  from  the  State  agency  on 
aging  but  that  is  the  limit  of  its  power  or 
responsibility.  Yet  over  the  past  few 
years,  more  money  has  been  available 
through  foster  grandparents  projects 
directly  from  the  Federal  agency  than 
was  available  under  title  III  to  all  of  the 
State  agencies  for  all  of  the  great  variety 
of  projects  which  they  support.  Under 
the  new  bill  the  State  agencies  will  have 
the  privilege  of  providing  Information  to 
local  agencies  concerning  these  pro- 
grams and  of  making  comments  on  their 
applications. 

It  is  now  almost  2  years  since  an 
agency  hired  to  evaluate  the  program, 
pointed  to  the  very  high  costs  of  admin- 
istration and  overhead.  In  the  hearings 
before  the  House  subcommittee,  a  mem- 
ber inquired  of  the  representative  of  the 
OfiBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  con- 
cerning the  costs,  which  seemed  to  be  at 
a  high  level  of  40  percent.  The  witness 
from  OEO  responded  that  she  had  been 
disturbed  about  this  and  had  asked  over 
a  period  of  a  year  for  Information  on  the 
administrative  costs,  from  the  Commis- 
sioner on  Aging,  but  had  never  been  able 
to  obtain  them.  That  morning  she  had 


heard  testimony  to  the  effect  that  costs 
were  lower  but  had  been  unable  to  check 
the  figures.  Yet  Report  No.  1922  from 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
says  that  the  Administration  on  Aging 
should  develop  policies  and  procedures 
and  regulations  for  service  roles  in  re- 
tirement closely  following  those  of  the 
foster  grandparents  program. 

There  has  been  this  very  serious  ques- 
tion of  high  costs  under  the  adminis- 
trative approach  followed  in  foster 
grandparents.  We  do  not  want  by  en- 
acting a  law  to  give  oui-  blessing  to  such 
an  operation,  if  this  is  indeed  the  case. 
Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  19747. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  which  conducted 
hearings  on  the  proposed  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  Amendments  of  1968,  I  believe 
that  this  bin  represents  a  milestone  In 
the  development  of  legislation  for  our 
older  citizens. 

All  people  must  share  fully  in  the 
prosperity  of  our  society.  We  in  Congress 
and  in  this  Nation  have  a  duty  to 
strengthen  our  efforts  to  assure  a  life  of 
purpose  and  satisfaction,  health  and 
meaningful  participation  to  our  senior 
citizens. 

Since  July  14,  1965,  when  the  Older 
Americans  Act  which  created  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  was  signed  into 
law,  great  strides  have  been  made  in 
States  and  communities  across  the 
country.  Forty-six  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  now  have  approved  State  plans 
in  operation  under  title  HI  of  the  act. 

As  a  result,  approximately  600,000 
older  people  are  being  directly  helped 
through  a  Miide  variety  of  service 
programs. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today 
would  increase  and  strengthen  the 
leadership  role  of  State  commissions  and 
agencies  on  aging  In  their  efforts  to 
build  statewide  and  basic  support  for 
their  older  citizens. 

Under  present  law,  title  III  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  provides  that  from 
a  State's  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year  not 
more  than  10  percent  or  $25,000.  which- 
ever is  the  larger,  shall  be  available  for 
paying  up  to  one-half  of  the  costs  of  the 
State  plan  administration.  This  would 
be  increased  to  10  percentum  of  $75,- 
000 — $35,000  in  the  case  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Guam,  and  American  Samoa — 
whichever  is  greater.  As  a  result.  State 
agencies  will  be  able  to  give  Increased 
guidance  to  the  programing  of  serv- 
ices for  senior  citizens  in  the  State  and 
local  communities. 

Under  present  law,  title  m  grants  may 
be  made  for  3  years  with  a  declining 
matching  formula  of  75  percent  for  the 
first  year,  60  percent  for  the  second  year, 
and  50  percent  for  the  third  year.  A 
proposed  amendment  would  provide  for 
a  fourth  year  of  fvmding  at  40  percent. 
This  will  enable  States  to  assure  the 
continuation  of  proven  community  proj- 
ects and  services  by  providing  additional 
time  to  develop  the  necessary  community 
financial  support. 

Another  important  section  of  this  bill 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  set  aside  not 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  sums  ap- 
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proprlated  under  section  703  of  the  act 
for  any  fiscal  year,  to  be  used  by  him  on 
a  project-by-project  basis  for  statewide, 
reglorial,  metropolitan  area  or  other  area- 
wide  model  projects.  These  projects 
would  be  conducted  in  priority  areas 
identified  by  the  Secretary.  Applicants 
for  these  grants  would  be  State  agencies 
responsible  for  administration  of  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  m.  This  pro- 
posed amendment  would  give  State  agen- 
cies and  the  Secretary  the  flexibility  to 
respond  to  urgent  needs  of  older  people 
by  concentrating  on  areawide  approaches 
to  their  problems. 

Another  aunendment  would  extend  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  permit  the  mak- 
ing of  contracts  under  titles  IV  and  V  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  with  proflt- 
malclng  corporations  for  research  and 
development  projects  and  training  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  now  like  to  turn 
to  a  most  important  new  program  of 
services  roles  in  retirement  included  in 
this  bi^.  This  program  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies 
or  organizations  to  pay  not  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  development 
and  operation  of  projects  designed  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  persons  age  60  or 
over  who  are  no  longer  in  the  regular 
work  force  to  render  supportive  services 
to  children  and  older  persons  with  ex- 
ceptional needs.  The  foster  grandparent 
program,  operated  by  the  Administration 
on  Aging  and  funded  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportiinlty.  would  be  absorbed  in 
the  new  program.  Authorization  of  ap- 
propriations of  $10  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  succeeding 
years  would  be  provided.  Emphasis  would 
be  given  to  the  involvement  of  low-in- 
come persons  as  participants  in  these 
programs. 

This  bill,  which  both  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education  and  the  full 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  ap- 
proved unanimously  and  with  bipartisan 
approval,  will  provide  assurance  to  our 
19  million  older  Americans  that  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Congress  of  this  great  Nation 
Intend  to  see  that  its  senior  citizens  en- 
joy a  meaningful  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  gives  us  a  real 
opportunity  to  build  on  and  strengthen 
the  existing  partnership  between  till 
levels  of  government — Federal,  State,  and 
'ocal — in  the  field  of  aging.  I  urge  all  my 
^lleagues  to  vote  for  H.R.  19747  to  con- 
tinue to  enlarge  the  vistas  of  the  elderly 
and  to  demonstrate  that  their  presence 
and  active  participation  in  the  life  of 
their  communities  Is  still  warmly  desired 
by  us  all. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  give 
my  support  to  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1968.  as  embodied  In 
H.R.  19747.  The  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  should  be  congratulated  for 
this  Important  step  on  behalf  of  older 
Americans. 

It  is  my  opinion,  and  that  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  we  must  continue  to  give  the 
highest  priority  to  solving  the  problems 
of  older  Americans.  Despite  the  tnily  sig- 


nificant progress  that  we  have  made  In 
this  area,  we  still  have  much  more  to  do. 
The  Identification  and  solution  of  the 
problems  of  older  persons  In  this  chang- 
ing society  has  not  nearly  kept  pace  with 
the  manifold  Increase  of  complexities 
with  which  they  must  cope. 

H.R.  19747  will  increase  and  strengthen 
the  leadership  role  of  State  commissions 
and  agencies  on  aging  and  their  efforts 
to  build  a  strong  underpinning  of  state- 
wide and  local  programs  of  basic  sup- 
port and  services  for  their  older  citizens. 
These  State  agencies  are  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  development  of  strong  and 
effective  programs.  Because  the  needs  of 
older  people  are  varied  and  dissect  many 
program  areas,  it  is  most  Important  that 
careful  attention  be  given  to  coordinat- 
ing these  various  programs  so  that  they 
work  together  for  the  well-being  of  all 
older  persons.  This  is  a  major  responsi- 
bility of  the  State  agencies  as  they  work 
with  the  local  communities  and  with 
other  agencies  who  administer  the  vari- 
ous programs  for  older  p>eople.  These 
amendments  would  strengthen  State 
agencies  on  aging  by  a  new  requirement 
that  State  plans  include  a  provision  for 
statewide  planning,  coordination,  and 
evaluation  of  programs  related  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  To 
Insure  that  these  plans  are  as  effective 
as  possible,  they  would  be  based  on 
criteria  developed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  con- 
sultation with  the  State  agencies  on 
aging.  In  addition,  to  assist  the  States  in 
carrying  out  these  activities,  the  portion 
of  the  States  allotment  available  to  pay 
part  of  the  cost  of  State  plan  adminis- 
tration would  be  increased  to  10  percent 
of  the  States  allocation,  or  $75.000 — 
S35,000  in  the  case  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  and  American  Samoa — whichever 
is  greater. 

The  amendments  would  also  provide 
the  State  agencies  with  the  flexibility  to 
fund  community  projects  for  an  addi- 
tional year  in  cases  where  essential  com- 
munity services  are  being  provided,  but 
where  a  longer  period  of  Federal  support 
is  required  to  assure  a  project's  continu- 
ation. Under  present  law.  community 
grants  may  be  made  for  3  years  with  a 
declining  matching  formula  of  75  per- 
cent for  the  first  year.  60  percent  for  the 
second  year,  and  50  percent  for  the 
third  year.  The  new  amendment  provides 
for  a  fourth  year  of  funding  at  40  per- 
cent. 

There  are  now  49  State  agencies  oper- 
ating In  46  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Approximately  600,000  older  people  are 
being  directly  served  through  a  wide  va- 
riety of  service  programs  such  as  infor- 
mation and  referral  services:  senior  cen- 
ter programs;  special  programs  for 
homemakers,  home  repair,  consumer  and 
transportation  education,  and  support 
of  local  planning  efforts.  The  new  amend- 
ments should  provide  a  significant  step 
forward  in  enhancing  and  building  upon 
these  efforts  which  are  already  under- 
way. 

I  therefore  support  the  passage  of  H.R. 
19747  and  ask  its  unanimous  passage. 


AlCKNDMENT  orTEKEO  BT  MB.  RXfD  OF  NTW  TORK 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Reid  of  New 
York :  On  page  6.  line  20.  after  "services"  In- 
sert the  following:  "(Including  volunteer 
service  for  which  reimbursement  of  expenses 
may  be  allowed) ". 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

The  amendment  makes  it  explicit  that 
federally  supported  projects  may  include 
voluntary  services  and  that  Federal 
funds  may  be  used  to  pay  expenses  that 
the  volimteers  incur. 

We  feel  that  the  bill  already  covers 
this  but  we  are  pleased  to  accept  the 
clarifying  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Reid]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OITERED     BT      MR.     DANIELS 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DAhOELs:  On 
page  5.  Une  19.  after  "over"  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "Who  are  no  longer  In  the  regular 
work  force.". 

On  page  7,  beginning  In  line  5,  strike  out 
"who  are  no  longer  In  the  regular  work 
force". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill,  H.R.  19747. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AF- 
FAIRS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  resignation  from 
a  committee: 

Congress  of  the  tJNrrED  States. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  October  3, 1968. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Please  accept  my  res- 
ignation,   effective    Immediately,    from    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Sincerely, 

Wenskix  Wtatt, 
Member  of  Congrets. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  resignation  will  be 
accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  resignation 
from  a  committee : 

Congress  op  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C,  October  3, 1968. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  During  the  88th  Con- 
gress and  again  during  this  90th  Congress  it 
has  been  an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to 
serve  as  one  of  the  Republican  Members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  many  friends  I  have  made  and  the 
knowledge  gained  from  participating  In  the 
deliberations  of  this  hard-working,  dedi- 
cated group  of  public  servants  will  always 
remain  an  Invaluable  and  rewarding  ex- 
perience. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions Is  now  drawing  to  a  conclusion  for  the 
90th  Congress,  and  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
my  activities  and  endeavors  for  the  next 
couple  of  years  will  be  In  areas  away  from 
the  Congressional  scene,  I  am  submitting  my 
resignation  from  this  Committee,  to  become 
effective  on  Thursday,  October  3,  1968. 

With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

William  Henry  Harrison. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  resignation  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  1316)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1316 

Resolved,  That  Wendell  Wyatt,  of  Oregon, 
be,  and  Is  hereby,  elected  a  member  of  the 
standing  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Appropriations. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE  E^OGRAM— PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1969 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  on  any  day  next  week 
after  Monday  it  may  be  in  order  for  the 
House  to  consider  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object,  I 
should  like  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  if  it  is  pos- 
sible, and  I  will  put  this  to  the  majority 
leadership  also,  that  this  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  might  be  the  first 
scheduled  business  on  Tuesday  next. 

Various  Members  have  made  plans  and 
have  made  inquiries  of  me,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  some  Information  in  that 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  hope  that  the  bUl 
\  could  be  considered  on  Tuesday.  From 


the  information  I  have  from  the  leader- 
ship, it  will  be  put  on  the  calendar  for 
Tuesday  of  next  week. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  the 
Chair  may  make  a  statement,  it  will  be 
the  first  order  of  business  after  the  Mon- 
day business. 

So  the  Chair  would  state  it  would  be, 
if  it  is  ready,  for  consideration  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  If 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  would  explain 
why  we  are  considering  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  and  asking  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  brought  up  at  any 
time  at  this  particular  juncture  when  it 
is  general  knowledge  around  the  floor  of 
the  House  that  we  have  only  two  more 
working  days  so  far  as  we  can  see  before 
we  adjourn  sine  die. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  usually  necessary 
at  the  end  of  every  session  to  consider 
certain  appropriation  requests  from  the 
President  as  a  result  of  recently  passed 
legislation  or  for  other  reasons. 

One  of  the  very  pressing  matters  in- 
volved is  that  it  is  thought  desirable  by 
the  leaders — I  believe  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle — that  we  approve  a  provision 
exempting  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration price  support  and  the  public 
assistance  grant  programs  from  the  pres- 
ent ceiling  provisions  of  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968. 
The  expenditures  for  those  programs  are 
virtually  uncontrollable  without  chang- 
ing the  basic  laws:  and  they  are  run- 
ning above  the  original  budget  estimates. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  centleman  means  by 
that  statement  that  we  are  further  tor- 
pedoing the  Economic  Assistance  Act  of 
1968  and  the  economy  measui'es  that  this 
same  House  and  the  Congress  has  taken 
in  combining  the  surtax  with  a  $6  bil- 
lion cutback  and  a  $18  billion  slippage 
out  of  the  pipeline.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, in  one  day  this  House,  failing  to 
exercise  its  power  of  the  purse,  exempted 
postal  people,  FBI  agents,  and  aircraft 
controllers  under  the  FAA.  Now  there  is 
a  scramble  to  exempt  more  in  education 
when  that  conference  report  comes  back. 
And  now  you  say  we  must  do  it  with 
these  other  agencies.  So  what  we  are 
doing  is  scuttling  the  Economic  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1968  in  a  supplemental  by 
unanimous  consent. 

I  cannot  see  how  we  can  get  individ- 
ually elected  Members  to  forgo  their 
prerogatives  by  such  a  request. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  expenditures  for 
public  assistance  were  estimated  in  the 
original  budget  for  1969  as  being  about 
S5.7  billion.  They  involve  grants  to  States 
under  formulae  in  basic  laws.  It  has  now 
developed  that  the  figure  must  be  in- 
creased some  $560  million.  That  is  a  vir- 
tually uncontrollable  item  insofar  as  the 
appropriations  process  is  concerned.  But 
what  will  be  proposed  will  not  in  any 
way  propose  to  change  the  $6  billion  ex- 
penditure reduction  approved  by  Con- 
gress. The  cutbacks  in  expenditures 
would,  in  a  round  total,  have  to  be  some 
$7.2  billion  rather  than  $6  billion  if  we  do 


not  take  this  action  to  take  accoimt  of 
the  additional  mandatory  expenditures 
wliich  are  now  shown  to  be  necessary 
to  take  care  of  the  CCC  price  support  and 
public  assistance  programs. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man by  his  very  position  purports  to  be 
an  expert  in  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  coim- 
try.  Would  it  be  bad  if  we  saved  $7.2 
billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  or  ap- 
plied that  much  against  the  planned 
deficit  that  we  already  have? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  it  might  be  rather 
difficult  to  achieve.  But  the  point  i  would 
make  is  that  unless  some  exemption  is 
granted  here,  what  we  thought  we  did 
when  we  passed  the  Revenue  and  Expen- 
diture Control  Act  would  be  materially 
different,  because  at  that  time  we  as- 
sumed that  the  farm  price  support  ex- 
penditures of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration would  be  about  $2.8  billion,  and 
the  expenditure  for  public  assistance 
grants  would  be  about  $5.7  billion.  Pres- 
ent information  is  that  CCC  will  fo  over 
the  original  figure  by  about  $900  million, 
and  public  assistance  by  about  $5C0  mil- 
lion. There  are  some  small  offsets.  I  be- 
lieve. The  net  is  $1.2  billion,  roaghly, 
above  the  $6  billion  if  no  exemption  is 
granted.  These  are  programs  the  expen- 
ditures for  which  are  not  controllable 
without  amending  the  basic  laws.  So  in 
the  light  of  better  information,  i-.i  order 
to  carrj'  out  the  intent  of  Congress,  we 
are  going  to  propose  this  Isgi.-lation 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  othor  pro- 
grams not  to  be  cut  more  than  had  been 
the  original  intent  of  Congress  in  the 
passage  of  the  tax  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  that 
extremely  difficult  to  understand.  We  are 
either  going  to  have  it  one  way  or  we 
are  going  to  have  it  the  other.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  himself  said  at  the  time 
we  should  have  established  priorities  or 
should  have  left  it  up  to  the  executive 
branch  to  do.  instead  of  coming  in  here 
at  this  time  to  establish  such  priorities 
that  we  should  have  established  in  the 
first  place ;  but  we  are  doing  it  in  a  frag- 
menting way. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  knows,  the  pentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  knows,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Byrnes  1  knows,  as  well  as  others,  that  we 
have  gone  into  this  matter  rather  thor- 
oughly. We  all  agree  that  it  was  not  the 
purpose  of  the  tax-expenditure  reduction 
bill  to  impose  a  mandatory  reduction  of 
more  than  $6  billion  in  expenditures, 
which  will,  according  to  the  information, 
be  the  situation  if  the  two  exemptions  I 
have  noted  are  not  granted. 

I  might  add  that  we  have  in  the  House 
already  given  over  the  $10  million  reduc- 
tion goal  in  the  expenditure  reduction 
bill  as  to  cuts  in  new  appropriation  or 
obligational  authority  requests.  And  I 
believe  we  will  exceed  that  goal  when  all 
the  bills  are  finally  processed,  when  we 
refer  to  $6  billion,  we  refer  to  expendi- 
tures, not  appropriations.  But  the  pro- 
portion we  are  referring  to  in  no  way 
proposes  to  chtuige  the  $6  billion.  It 
would  still  have  to  be  effected. 
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As  I  say,  expenditures  for  CCC  price 
supports  and  public  assistance  are  vir- 
tually uncontrollable.  There  was  a  mis- 
estimate which  was  not  the  fault  of 
Congress,  and  it  was  unknown  to  Con- 
gress when  we  passed  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  control  bill,  so  it  is  Just  a 
matter  of  enabling  the  Congress,  if  it 
wishes  to  do  so — and  it  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  it — to  remedy  the 
situation  when  we  bring  in  the  supple- 
mental bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask 
one  final  question:  Will  the  bill  be  back 
up  In  the  House  as  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  so  we  can  work  our  will  on  it,  or 
Is  It  the  Intent  to  rush  it  through  and 
limit  time,  so  we  will  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  work  our  will? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  the  Intent  to  bring 
It  up  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  as  is 
of  course  customary  on  all  regular  ap- 
propriation bills. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
genHemaiV 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW  reserved  all  points  of  order 
on  the  bUl. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  18366. 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1968 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
18366)  to  amend  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  £is  follows: 

CONTKRZNCS     Rl5»0«T     ( H.     Rkpt.     No.    1938) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votea  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
18366)  to  amend  the  Vocational  EducaUon 
Act  of  1963,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  reepeotlve  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  propoeed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

SHORT    irrLx 

Sbction  1    This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968". 
TTTLB    I — AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  ACT  OF   1983 

ACT    /UKKNSICENTS 

Sac.  101.  (a)  The  Act  of  December  18,  1963. 
Public  Law  88-210  (77  Stat.  403  et  seq).  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  redesignating  parts  B  and  C  thereof 
as  title*  n  and  lU  and  redesignating  sec- 


tions 31  through  38  and  31  through  33.  and 
all  references  thereto,  as  sections  301  through 
306  and  301  through  303.  reepectlvely; 

(3)  redesignating  part  A  thereof  as  title  I; 
and 

(3)  adding  after  the  enacting  clause,  the 
following:  "That  title  I  of  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  'Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963'.". 

(b)  Title  I  of  such  Act  (a«  redesignated 
by  subsection  (a) )  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•TITLE    1— VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
•'Part  A — General  Provisions 

"DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

"Sec.  101.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  authorize  Pederal  grants  to  States  to  assist 
them  to  maintain,  extend,  and  Improve  exist- 
ing programs  of  vocational  education,  to  de- 
velop new  programs  of  vocational  education, 
and  to  provide  part-time  employment  for 
youths  who  need  the  earnings  from  such 
employment  to  continue  their  vocational 
training  on  a  full-time  basis,  so  that  per- 
sons of  all  ages  in  all  communities  of  the 
State — those  In  high  school,  those  who  have 
completed  or  discontinued  their  formal  edu- 
cation and  are  preparing  to  enter  the  labor 
market,  those  who  have  already  entered  the 
labor  market  but  need  to  upgrade  their  skills 
or  learn  new  ones,  those  with  special  educa- 
tional handicaps,  and  those  In  poetsecond- 
ary  schools — will  have  ready  access  to  voca- 
tional training  or  retraining  which  is  of  high 
quality,  which  is  realistic  in  the  light  of 
actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for  gain- 
ful employment,  and  which  Is  suited  to  their 
needs,  interests,  and  ability  to  benefit  from 
such  training. 

"AtTTHORIZATTON    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  »355,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  $665,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  M76.000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  $675,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  and  »665.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973,  and  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  for  the  purposes  of  parts  B  and  C  of  this 
title.  Prom  the  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  preceding  sentence  and  allotted 
to  each  State  under  section  103,  90  per  cen- 
tum shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of 
part  B  and  10  per  centum  shall  be  avedlable 
for  the  purposes  of  part  C. 

"(b)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $40,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal 
years  and  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  June 
30.  1970.  for  the  purposes  of  section 
12a(a)  (4)(A).  Nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  availability 
for  such  purposes,  of  appropriations  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  There  are  further  authorized  to  bo 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  coet  of  the 
administration  and  development  of  State 
plans,  the  activities  of  advisory  councils  cre- 
ated under  this  title,  and  the  evaluation  and 
dissemination  activities  required  pursuant 
to  this  tlUe. 

"AIXOTMBNTS     AMONO     STATES 

"Sbc.  103.  (a)(1)  Prom  the  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  103(a)  the  Com- 
missioner shall  first  reserve  an  amount,  not 
to  exceed  $5,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year,  for 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  finance 
(upon  terms  and  conditions  mutually  satis- 
factory to  the  Commissioner  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor)  national,  regional.  State,  and 
local  studies  and  projections  of  manpower 
needs  for  the  use  and  guidance  of  Pederal, 
State,  and  local  oflBcials.  and  of  advisory 
councils  charged  with  responsibilities  under 
this  tlUe. 

"(3)  The  remainder  of  the  Buma  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  103(a)   and  all  of 


the  sums  appropriated  ptirsuant  to  section 
103(b)  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  various  age  groups  needing  vocational 
education  and  the  per  capita  Income  in  the 
respective  States  as  follows:  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  allot  to  each  State  for  each  fiscal 
year— 

"(A)  An  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  50  per  centum  of  the  sums  being  al- 
lotted, as  the  product  of  the  population  aged 
fifteen  to  nineteen,  inclusive,  in  the  State 
in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  the  State's 
allotment  ratio  bears  to  the  sum  of  the  cor- 
responding products  for  all  the  States;  plus 

"(B)  An  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  30  per  centum  of  the  sums  being  al- 
lotted, as  the  product  of  the  population 
aged  twenty  to  twenty-four,  inclusive,  in  the 
State  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  the 
State's  allotment  ratio  bears  to  the  sum  of 
the  corresponding  products  for  all  the  States; 
plus 

"(C)  An  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  15  per  centum  of  the  sums  being  al- 
lotted, as  the  product  of  the  population  aged 
twenty-five  to  sixty-five,  inclusive,  In  the 
State  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  the 
State's  allotment  ratio  bears  to  the  sum  of 
the  corresponding  products  for  all  the  States; 
plus 

"(D)  An  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  S  per  centum  of  the  sums  being  al- 
lotted, as  the  sum  of  the  amounts  allotted 
to  the  State  under  subparagraphs  (A),  (B), 
and  (C)  for  such  years  bears  to  the  sum  of 
the  amounts  allotted  to  all  the  States  under 
paragraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  for  such  year. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  Is  less  than  $10,000  shall  be  increased 
to  that  amoimt,  the  total  of  the  Increases 
thereby  required  being  derived  by  proportion- 
ately reducing  the  allotments  to  each  of  the 
remaining  States  under  such  subsection,  but 
with  such  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any  of  such  re- 
maining States  from  being  thereby  reduced 
to  lees  than  that  amount. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  reqtUred  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  the  program  for  which  such  amount  has 
been  allotted  shall  be  available,  from  time  to 
time,  for  reallotment,  on  such  dates  during 
such  year  as  the  Commissioner  shall  fix,  on 
the  basis  of  criteria  established  by  regulation, 
first  among  programs  authorized  by  other 
parts  of  this  title  within  that  State  and  then 
among  other  States,  except  that  funds  appro- 
priated under  section  102(b)  may  only  be 
reallotted  for  the  uses  set  forth  in  section 
132(a)(4)(A).  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a 
State  under  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  remain  available  for  obligation 
during  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year  and 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  its  allotment 
for  the  year  in  which  it  is  obligated. 

"(d)  (1)  The  'allotment  ratio'  for  any  State 
shall  be  1 .00  less  the  product  of — 

"(A)    0.50,  and 

"(B)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  per  capita  Income  for  the  State  by  the 
per  capita  income  for  all  the  States  (exclu- 
sive of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands),  except  that  (1)  the  allot- 
ment ratio  In  no  case  shall  be  more  than 
0.60  or  less  than  0.40,  and  (11)  the  allotment 
ratio  for  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Sa- 
moa, the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Paclfl  Islands  shall  be  0.60. 

"(3)  The  allotment  ratios  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Commlsloner  for  each  fiscal 
year  between  July  1  and  September  30  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  Allotment  ratios  shall 
be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of 
the  appropriate  per  capita  incomes  for  the 
three  most  recent  consecutive  fiscal  years 
for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available. 
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"(3)  The  term  'per  capita  Income'  means, 
with  respect  to  a  fiscal  year,  the  total  per- 
sonal income  in  the  calendar  year  ending 
in  such  year,  divided  by  the  population  of 
the  area  concerned  in  such  year. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  popu- 
lation shall  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner on  the  basis  of  the  latest  estimates 
available  to  him. 

"NATIONAL    AND    STATE    ADVISORY    COUNCILS 

"Sec.  104.  (a)(1)  There  Is  hereby  created 
a  National  Advisory  CTouncil  on  Vocational 
Education  ( hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Na- 
tional Council')  consisting  of  twenty-one 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  for  terms 
of  three  years,  except  that  (1)  In  the  case 
of  the  Initial  members,  seven  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  one  year  each  and  seven 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  two  years 
each,  and  (11)  appiolntments  to  fill  vacancies 
shall  be  only  for  such  terms  as  remain  unex- 
pired. The  Council  shall  include  persons — 

"(A)  representative  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment, including  persons  who  have  knowledge 
of  the  semiskilled,  skilled,  and  technical  em- 
ployment in  such  occupational  fields  as  agri- 
culture, home  economics,  distribution  and 
marketing,  health,  trades,  manufacturing, 
office  and  service  industries,  and  persons  rep- 
resentative of  new  and  emerging  occupational 
fields, 

"(B)  familiar  with  manpower  problems  and 
administration  of  manpower  programs, 

"(C)  knowledgeable  about  the  adminis- 
tration of  State  and  local  vocational  educa- 
tion programs.  Including  members  of  local 
school  boards, 

"(D)  experienced  In  the  education  and 
training  of  handicapped  persons, 

"(E)  familiar  with  the  special  problems 
and  needs  of  individuals  disadvantaged  by 
their  socioeconomic  backgrounds. 

"(P)  having  special  knowledge  of  postsec- 
ondary  and  adult  vocational  education  pro- 
grams,  and 

"(G)  representative  of  the  general  public 
who  are  not  Federal  employees,  Including 
parents  and  students,  except  that  they  may 
not  be  representative  of  categories  (A) 
through  (P),  and  who  shall  constitute  no 
less  than  one-third  of  the  total  member- 
ship. The  National  Council  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman,  who  shall  be  selected 
by  the  President,  but  not  less  than  four  times 
a  year. 
"(2)  The  National  Council  shall— 
"(A)  advise  the  Commissioner  concerning 
the  administration  of,  preparation  of  general 
regulations  for,  and  operation  of,  vocational 
education  programs  supported  with  assist- 
ance under  this  title; 

"(B)  review  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  vocational  education  programs  under 
this  title,  including  the  effectiveness  of  such 
programs  in  meeting  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  established  and  operated,  make  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  thereto,  and 
make  annual  reports  of  Its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations (Including  recommendations 
for  changes  In  the  provisions  of  this  title) 
to  the  Secretary  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress; and 

"(C)  conduct  independent  evaluations  of 
programs  carried  out  under  this  title  and 
publish  and  distribute  the  results  thereof. 
"(3)  Members  of  the  National  Council  who 
are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall,  while  serving  on  busi- 
ness of  the  National  Council,  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
President,  but  not  In  excess  of  8100  per  day, 
Including  traveltlme;  and,  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons 
In  Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently. 


"(4)  The  Council  is  authorized,  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  laws,  to  engage  such 
technical  assistance  as  may  be  required  to 
carry  out  its  functions,  and  to  this  end  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  $100,000, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
$150,000. 

"(5)  The  National  Council  shall  review  the 
possible  duplication  of  vocational  education 
programs  at  the  postsecondary  and  adult 
levels  within  geographic  areas,  and  shall 
make  annual  reports  of  the  extent  to  which 
such  duplication  exists,  together  with  Its 
findings  and  recommendations,  to  the  Secre- 
tary. In  making  these  reports,  the  Council 
shall  seek  the  opinions  of  persons  familiar 
virlth  postsecondary  and  adult  vocational  ed- 
ucation In  each  State  from  schools.  Junior 
colleges,  technical  Institutes,  and  other  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  as  well  as 
from  State  boards  of  education.  State  junior 
college  boards,  and  State  boards  of  higher 
education,  and  persons  familiar  with  area 
schools,  labor,  business  and  Industry,  ac- 
crediting commissions,  proprietary  institu- 
tions, and  manpower  programs. 

"(b)  (1)  Any  State  which  desires  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  establish  a  State  advisory  council, 
which  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
or.  In  the  case  of  States  In  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  board  are  elected,  by  such 
board,  and  which  shall — 

"(A)  Include  as  members  a  person  or  per- 
sons— 

"(i)  familiar  with  the  vocational  needs 
and  the  problems  of  management  and  labor 
In  the  State,  and  a  person  or  persons  repre- 
senting State  Industrial  and  economic  de- 
velopment agencies, 

"(11)  representative  of  community  and 
Junior  colleges  and  other  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  area  vocational  schools, 
technical  Institutes,  and  postsecondary  or 
adult  education  agencies  or  institutions, 
which  may  provide  programs  of  vocational 
or  technical  education  and  training, 

"(Hi)  familiar  with  the  administration  of 
State  and  local  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, and  a  person  or  persons  having  special 
knowledge,  experience,  or  qualifications  with 
respect  to  vocational  education  and  who  are 
not  involved  In  the  administration  of  State 
or  local  vocational  education  programs, 

"(Iv)  familiar  with  programs  of  technical 
and  vocational  education.  Including  pro- 
grams In  comprehensive  secondary  schools, 
"(V)  representative  of  local  educational 
agencies,  and  a  person  or  persons  who  are 
representative  of  school  boards, 

"(vi)  representative  of  manpower  and 
vocational  education  agencies  In  the  State, 
including  a  person  or  persons  from  the  Com- 
prehensive Area  Manpower  Planning  System 
of  the  State, 

"(vil)  representing  school  systems  with 
large  concentrations  of  academically,  socially, 
economically,  and  culturally  disadvantaged 
students. 

"(vlll)  having  special  knowledge,  experi- 
ence, or  qualifications,  with  respect  to  the 
special  educational  needs  of  physically  or 
mentally  handicapped  persons,  and 

"(Ix)  representative  of  the  general  public. 
Including  a  person  or  persons  representative 
of  and  knowledgeable  about  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged,  who  are  not  qualified  for 
membership  under  any  of  the  preceding 
clauses  of  this  paragraph; 

"(B)  advise  the  State  board  on  the  devel- 
opment of  and  pKJllcy  matters  arising  in  the 
administration  of  the  State  plan  submitted 
pursuant  to  part  B  of  this  title.  Including 
the  preparation  of  long-range  and  annual 
program  plans  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (4) 
and   (5)    of  section  123(a); 

"(C)  evaluate  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, services,  and  activities  assisted  under 


this   title,   and  publish   and  distribute  the 
results  thereof;  and 

"(D)  prepare  and  submit  through  the 
State  board  to  the  Commissioner  and  to  the 
National  Council  an  annual  evaluation  re- 
port, accompanied  by  such  additional  com- 
ments of  the  State  board  as  the  State  board 
deems  appropriate,  which  (i)  evaluates  the 
effectiveness  of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, services,  and  activities  carried  out 
In  the  year  under  review  In  meeting  the 
program  objectives  set  forth  in  the  long- 
range  program  plan  and  the  annual  program 
plan  provided  for  In  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5) 
of  section  123(a),  and  (ii)  recommends  such 
changes  In  such  programs,  services,  and 
activities  as  may  be  warranted  by  the 
evaluations. 

"(2)  Not  less  than  ninety  days  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  any  fiscal  year  ending  after 
June  30,  1969,  In  which  a  State  desires  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  title,  that  State 
shall  certify  the  establishment  of,  and  mem- 
bership of,  Its  State  Advisory  Council  to  the 
Commissioner. 

"(3)  Each  State  Advisory  Council  shall 
meet  within  thirty  days  after  certification 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Commissioner  and 
select  from  among  Its  membership  a  chair- 
man. The  time,  place,  and  manner  of  meet- 
ing shall  be  as  provided  by  the  rules  of  the 
State  Advisory  Council,  except  that  such 
rules  must  provide  for  not  less  than  one 
public  meeting  each  year  at  which  the  pub- 
lic la  given  opportunity  to  express  views 
concerning  vocational  education. 

"(4)  State  Advisory  Councils  are  author- 
ized to  obtain  the  services  of  such  profes- 
sional, technical,  and  clerical  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry  out 
their  functions  under  this  title  and  to  con- 
tract for  such  services  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  evaluation 
functions. 

"(c)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  102(c)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  (In  accordance 
with  regulations)  lo  pay  to  each  State  Ad- 
visory Council  an  amount  equal  to  the  rea- 
sonable amounts  expended  by  It  In  carrying 
out  Its  functions  under  this  title  In  such 
fiscal  year,  except  that  the  amount  available 
for  such  purpose  shall  be  equal  to  1  per 
centum  of  the  State's  allotment  under  sec- 
tion 103,  but  such  amount  shall  not  exceed 
$150,000  and  shall  not  be  less  than  $50,000. 

"FEDERAL    ADMTNISTRATION 

"Sec.  105.  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  Instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  Institution  or 
school  sjrstem. 

"LABOR    STANDARDS 

"Sec.  106.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C, 
276a — 276a-5),  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  In  this  section  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  FJR.  3176)  and 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as 
amended   (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

"LIMITATION    ON    PAYMENTS   UNDER   THIS   "mXE 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  Nothing  contained  In  this 
title  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
making  of  any  payment  under  this  title  for 
religious  worship  or  Instruction,  or  for  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  faculty  as  Is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship. 
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"(b)  Funds  appropriated  pursxiant  to  thia 
title  may  be  used  for  reeldentlai  vocational 
education  schools  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
operation  of  such  schools  la  consistent  with 
general  regulations  of  the  Commissioner  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  such  schools,  but 
In  no  case  may  Juveniles  be  assigned  to  such 
schools  as  the  result  of  their  delinquent 
conduct,  and  such  facilities  may  not  be  used 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  result  In  racial 
segregation. 

"DEFlKlTIOlfS 

"S«c.   108.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title — 
"(1)   The     term      vocational     education' 
means    vocational    or    technical    training   or 
retraining    which    is    given    la    schools    or 
classes    (Including   fleld   or   laboratory   work 
and  remedial  or  related  academic  and  tech- 
nical   Instruction    incident    thereto)    under 
public  supervision  and  control  or  under  con- 
tract with  a  State  board  or  local  educational 
agency  and  Is  conducted  as  part  of  a  pro- 
gram   designed    to    prepare    individuals    for 
gainful  employment  as  semiskilled  or  skilled 
workers  or  technicians  or  subprofessionals  In 
recognized    occupations    and    in    new    and 
emerging  occupations  or  to  prepare  individ- 
uals  for   enrollment   in   ad\-anced    technical 
education  programs,  but  excluding  any  pro- 
gram  to  prepare  individuals  for  employment 
in  occupations  which  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines, and  specifies  by  regulation,  to  be 
generally   considered    professional   or   which 
requires  a  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree: 
and  such  term  includes  vocational  guidance 
and    counseling    (individually    or    through 
group  Instruction)   in  connection  with  such 
training   or   for   the   purpose   of   facilitating 
occupational  choices;   Instruction  related  to 
the  occupation  or  occupations  for  which  the 
students  are  in  training  or  instruction  nec- 
essary  for   students    to   benefit    from   such 
training;    Job    placement;     the    training    of 
persons  engaged  as.  or  preparing  to  become, 
teachers  in  a  vocational  education  program 
or  preparing  such  teachers   to  meet  special 
education   needs   of   handicapped   students; 
teachers,    supervisors,    or   directors   of    such 
teachers  while  in  such  a  training  program; 
travel  of  students  and  vocational  education 
personnel  while  engaged  in  a  training  pro- 
gram; and  the  acquisition,  maintenance,  and 
repair    of    instructional    supplies,    teaching 
aids,  and  equipment,  but  such  term  does  not 
include  the  construction,  acquisition,  or  ini- 
tial eqiUpment  of  buildings  or  the  acquisition 
or  rental  of  land. 

"(2)  The  term  'area  vocational  education 
school'  means — 

"(A)  a  specialized  high  school  used  exclu- 
sively or  principally  for  the  provision  of 
vocational  education  to  persons  who  are 
avaUable  for  study  in  preparation  for  enter- 
ing the  labor  market,  or 

"(B)  the  department  of  a  high  school  ex- 
cltislvely  or  principally  used  for  providing 
vocational  education  In  no  less  than  five 
different  occupational  fields  to  persons  who 
are  available  for  study  In  preparation  for 
entering  the  labor  market,  or 

"(C)  a  technical  or  vocational  school  used 
exclusively  or  principally  for  the  provision  of 
vocational  education  to  persons  who  have 
completed  or  left  high  school  and  who  are 
available  for  study  in  preparation  for  enter- 
ing the  labor  market,  or 

"(D)  the  department  or  division  of  a  Junior 
college  or  community  college  or  university 
which  provides  vocational  education  in  no 
less  than  five  different  occupational  fields, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board, 
leading  to  Immediate  employment  but  not 
necessarily  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree. 
If  it  is  available  to  aU  residents  of  the  State 
or  an  area  of  the  State  designated  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Board,  and  If,  In  the 
case  of  a  school,  department,  or  division  de- 
scribed m  (C)  or  (D).  it  admits  as  regular 
students  both  persons  who  have  completed 
high  school  and  persons  who  have  left  high 
school. 


"(3)  The  term  school  facilities'  means 
classrooms  and  related  facilities  (including 
initial  equipment)  and  interests  in  lands  on 
which  such  facilities  are  constructed.  Such 
term  shall  not  include  any  facility  intended 
primarily  for  events  for  which  admission  la 
to  be  charged  to  the  general  public. 

"(4)  The  term  'construction'  includes  con- 
struction of  new  buildings  and  acquisition, 
expansion,  remodeling,  and  alteration  of  ex- 
isting buildings,  and  includes  site  grading 
and  Improvement  and  architect  fees. 

"(6)  the  term  'Commissioner'  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  the  term 
'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(8)  The  term  'handicapped',  when  applied 
to  persons,  means  persons  who  are  mentally 
retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  im- 
paired, visually  handicapped,  seriously  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  crippled  or  other  health 
impaired  persons  who  by  reason  thereof  re- 
quire special  education  and  related  services. 
■■(7>  The  term  SUte'  Includes,  in  addition 
to  the  several  States,  the  EMstrict  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(8)  The  term  'State  board'  means  a  State 
board  designated  or  created  by  State  law  as 
the  sole  State  agency  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  vocational  education,  or  for 
supervision  of  the  administration  thereof  by 
local  educational  agencies,  in  the  State. 

"(9)  The  term  local  educational  agency' 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having  ad- 
ministrative control  and  direction  of  public 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  a  city, 
county,  township,  school  district,  or  political 
subdivision  In  a  State,  or  any  other  public 
educational  institution  or  agency  having  ad- 
ministrative control  and  direction  of  a  voca- 
tional education  program. 

"(10)  The  term  high  school'  does  not  in- 
clude any  grade  beyond  grade  12. 

"(11)  The  term  private  vocaUonal  training 
institution'  means  a  business  or  trade  school, 
or  technical  institution  or  other  technical  or 
vocaUonal  school,  in  any  State,  which  (A) 
admits  as  regular  students  only  persons  who 
have  completed  or  left  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  and  who  have  the  ability  to  bene- 
fit from  the  training  offered  by  such  institu- 
tion; (B)  Is  legally  authorized  to  provide, 
and  provides  within  that  State,  a  program  of 
postsecondary  vocational  or  technical  edu- 
cation designed  to  fit  individuals  for  useful 
employment  in  recognized  occupations;  (C) 
has  been  in  existence  for  two  years  or  has 
been  specially  accredited  by  the  Commis- 
sioner as  an  institution  meeting  the  other 
requirements  of  this  subsection;  and  (D)  is 
accredited  (1)  by  a  nationally  recognized  ac- 
crediung  agency  or  association  listed  by  the 
Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  clause,  or  (11) 
if  the  Commissioner  determines  that  there  Is 
no  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency 
or  association  qualified  to  accredit  schools  of 
a  particular  category,  by  a  State  agency  listed 
by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  clause, 
or  (111)  if  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
there  Is  no  nationally  recognized  or  State 
agency  or  association  qualified  to  accredit 
schools  of  a  particular  category,  by  an  ad- 
visory committee  appointed  by  him  and  com- 
posed of  persons  specially  qualified  to  evalu- 
ate training  provided  by  schools  of  that  cate- 
gory, which  committee  shall  prescribe  the 
standards  of  content,  scope,  and  quality 
which  must  be  met  by  those  school!  and 
shall  also  determine  whether  particular 
schools  meet  those  standards.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection,  the  Commissioner 
shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agencies  or  associations  and 
State  agencies  which  he  determines  to  be 
reliable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion or  training  afforded. 

"(12)  The  term  'Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1946'  means  titles  I,  U,  and  III  of  the  Act 


of  June  9.  1938.  as  amended  (20  U  S  C.  151- 
ISm.  15o-lSq.  lSaa-15JJ.  l&aaa-lSggg) . 

"(13)  The  term  'supplementary  vocational 
education  Acts'  means  section  1  of  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1931  (20  U.S.C.  30)  (relating  to 
vocational  education  in  Puerto  Rico),  the 
Act  of  March  18,  1950  (20  U.S.C.  31-33)  (re- 
lating to  vocational  education  in  the  Virgin 
Islands),  and  section  9  to  the  Act  of  August 
1,  1958  (20  use.  34)  (relating  to  vocational 
education  in  Ouam ) . 

"Pakt   B — State   Vocational   Education 

Pbogxams 

"aitthorization  or  grants 

"Sec.  121.  From  the  stuns  made  available 
for  grants  under  this  part  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 102  and  103,  the  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  States  to  assist 
them  in  conducting  vocational  education 
programs  for  persons  of  all  ages  in  all  com- 
munities of  the  States,  which  are  designed 
to  insure  that  education  and  training  pro- 
grams for  career  vocations  are  available  to 
all  Individuals  who  desire  and  need  such 
education  and  training. 

"USES  or  FEDEXAL  FUNDS 

"Sec.  122.  (a)  Grants  to  States  under  this 
part  may  be  used,  in  accordance  with  State 
plans  approved  pursuant  to  section  123,  for 
the  following  purposes: 

"(1)  vocational  education  programs  for 
high  school  students,  including  such  pro- 
grams which  are  designed  to  prepare  them 
for  advanced  or  highly  skilled  postsecondary 
vocational  and  technical  education; 

"(2)  vocational  education  for  persons  who 
have  completed  or  left  high  school  and  who 
are  available  for  study  In  preparation  for  en- 
tering the  labor  market; 

"(3)  vocational  education  for  persons 
(Other  than  persons  who  are  receiving  train- 
ing allowances  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962  (Public  Law 
87-415) ,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (Public 
Law  87-27 ) ,  or  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1982  (Public  Law  87-794) )  who  have  already 
entered  the  labor  market  and  who  need 
training  or  retraining  to  achieve  stability  or 
advancement  In  employment: 

"(4)  (A)  vocational  education  for  persons 
(Other  than  handicapi}ed  persons  defined  in 
section  108(8)  who  have  academic,  socio- 
economic, or  other  handicaps  that  prevent 
them  from  succeeding  in  the  regular  voca- 
tional education  program; 

"(B)  vocational  education  for  handicapped 
I>er8ons  who  because  of  their  handicapping 
condition  cannot  succeed  In  the  regular  vo- 
cational education  program  v(rithout  special 
educational  assistance  or  who  require  a  modi- 
fled  vocational  education  program; 

"(5)  construction  of  area  vocational  edu- 
cation school  facilities. 

"(6)  vocational  guidance  and  counseling 
designed  to  aid  persons  enumerated  In  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (4)  of  this  subsection  In 
the  selection  of,  and  preparation  for,  em- 
ployment in  all  vocational  areas; 

"(7)  provision  of  vocational  training 
through  arrangements  with  private  voca- 
tional training  institutions  where  such  pri- 
vate institutions  can  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  attaining  the  objectives  of  the 
State  plan,  and  can  provide  substantially 
equivalent  training  at  a  lesser  cost,  or  can 
provide  equipment  or  services  not  available 
in  public  Institutions;  and 

"(8)  ancillary  services  and  activities  to  as- 
sure equality  In  all  vocational  education 
programs,  such  as  teacher  training  and  su- 
pervision, program  evaluation,  special  dem- 
onstration and  experimental  programs,  de- 
velopment of  Instructional  materials,  and 
Improved  State  administration  and  leader- 
ship. Including  periodic  evaluation  of  State 
and  local  vocational  education  programs  and 
services  In  light  of  information  regarding 
current  and  projected  manpower  needs  and 
Job  opportunities. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  uses  of  funds  sped- 
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fied  In  subsection  (a),  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  102' c)  and  paid  to  a 
State  for  the  following  purpose  by  the  Com- 
missioner may  be  used  for — 

"(1)    the  development  of  the  State  plan; 

"(2)  State  administration  of  the  State 
plan,  including  obtaining  information  re- 
garding current  and  projected  manpower 
needs  and  Job  opportunities;  and 

"(3)  the  evaluations  required  under  this 
title  and  the  dissemination  of  the  results 
thereof. 

"(c)(1)  At  least  25  per  centum  of  that 
portion  of  each  State's  allotment  of  funds 
appropriated  under  section  102(a)  for  any 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  June  30,  1969, 
which  is  In  excess  of  its  base  allotment  shall 
be  used  only  for  the  purpose  set  forth  In 
paragraph  (4)  (A)  of  subsection  (a):  Pro- 
vided, That  for  any  such  fiscal  year  the 
amount  used  for  such  purpose  shall  not  be 
less  than  15  per  centum  of  the  total  allot- 
ment of  such  funds  for  each  State,  except  as 
any  requirement  under  this  paragraph  may 
be  waived  for  any  State  by  the  Commissioner 
for  any  fiscal  year  upon  nls  finding  that  the 
requirement  Imposes  a  hardship  or  is  Im- 
practical in  Its  application. 

"(2)  At  least  25  per  centum  of  that  por- 
tion of  each  State's  allotment  of  funds  ap- 
propriated under  section  102(a)  for  any  fis- 
cal year  beginning  after  June  30,  1969,  which 
is  in  excess  of  Its  base  allotment  shall  be 
used  only  lor  the  purpose  set  forth  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a):  Provided,  That 
for  any  such  fiscal  year  the  amount  used  for 
such  purpose  shall  not  be  less  than  15  per 
centum  of  the  total  allotment  of  such  funds 
for  each  State,  except  as  any  requirement 
under  this  paragraph  may  be  waived  for  any 
State  by  the  Commissioner  for  any  fiscal  yesu- 
upon  his  finding  that  the  requirement  Im- 
poses a  hardship  or  Is  Impractical  in  its  ap- 
plication. 

"(3)  At  least  10  per  centum  of  each  State's 
allotment  of  funds  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 102(a)  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30,  1969,  shall  be  used  only  for 
the  purpose  set  forth  In  paragraph  4(B)  of 
subsection  (a). 

"(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'base  allotment'  means  the  sum  of  the  allot- 
ments to  a  State  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1989,  from  (1)  sums  appropriated 
under  section  102(a)  of  thU  Act,  (2)  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  (that  Is,  the  Act  ap- 
proved February  23,  1917  (39  Stat.  929;  20 
use.  11-15.  16-28)),  (3)  the  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1946,  and  (4)  any  of  the 
supplementary  vocational  educational  Acts 
(Including,  in  the  case  of  American  Samoa, 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  September  25,  1962, 
48  use.  1667) . 

"STATE  PLANS 

"Sec.  123.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
the  amount  for  which  it  Is  eligible  for  any 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  submit 
a  State  plan  at  such  time.  In  such  detail,  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Com- 
missioner deems  necessary,  which  meets  the 
requirements  set  forth  in  this  title.  The 
Commissioner  shall  approve  a  plan  submitted 
by  a  State  If  he  determines  that  the  plan 
submitted  for  that  year — 

"(1)  has  been  prepared  in  consultation 
vrtth  the  State  advisory  council  for  that 
State: 

"(2)  designates  the  State  board  as  the  sole 
agency  for  administration  of  the  State  plan, 
or  for  supervision  of  the  administration 
thereof  by  local  educational  agencies; 

"(3)  has  been  submitted  only  after  the 
State  board  (A)  has  given  reasonable  notice, 
and  afforded  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  a 
public  hearing,  and  (B)  has  Implemented 
policies  and  procedures  to  insure  that  copies 
of  the  State  plan  and  all  statements  of  gen- 
eral policies,  rules,  regulations,  and  proce- 
dures Issued  by  the  State  t)oard  concerning 
the  administration  of  such  plan  will  be  made 
reasonably  available  to  the  public; 


"(4)  sets  forth  a  long-range  program  plan 
(or,  as  Is  appropriate,  a  supplement  to,  or 
revision  of.  a  previously  submitted  long-range 
plan)  tor  vocational  education  in  the  State, 
which  program  plan  (A)  has  been  prepared 
in  consultation  with  the  State  advisory  coun- 
cil, (B)  extends  over  such  period  of  time 
(but  not  more  than  five  years  or  less  than 
three  years),  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  State  plan  Is  submitted,  as 
the  Commissioner  deems  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  (C) 
describes  the  present  and  projected  vocation- 
al education  needs  of  the  State  in  terms  of 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  (D)  sets  forth 
a  program  of  vocational  education  objectives 
which  affords  satisfactory  assurance  of  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  meeting  the  voca- 
tional education  needs  of  the  f>otentlal  stu- 
dents In  the  State; 

"(5)  sets  forth  an  annual  program  plan, 
which  (A)  has  been  prepared  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  State  advisory  council,  (B) 
describes  the  content  of,  and  allocation  of 
Federal  and  State  vocational  education  funds 
to  programs,  services,  and  activities  to  be 
carried  out  under  the  State  plan  during  the 
year  for  which  Federal  funds  are  sought 
(whether  or  not  supported  with  Federal 
funds  under  this  title),  (C)  Indicates  how 
and  to  what  extent,  such  programs,  services, 
and  activities  will  carry  out  the  program  ob- 
jectives set  forth  in  the  long-range  pro- 
gram plan  provided  for  in  paragraph  ( 4 ) , 
and  (D)  Indicates  how,  and  to  what  extent, 
allocations  of  Federal  funds  allotted  to  the 
State  will  take  into  consideration  the  cri- 
teria set  forth  In  the  State  plan  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (6),  and  (E)  indicates  the  ex- 
tent to  which  consideration  was  given  to  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  State 
advisory  council  in  its  most  recent  evalu- 
ation report  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
104; 

"(6)  sets  forth  In  detail  the  policies  and 
procedures  to  be  followed  by  the  State  In 
the  distribution  of  funds  to  local  educational 
agencies  In  the  State  and  for  the  uses  of  such 
funds,  specified  In  partigraphs  ( 1 )  through 
(8)  of  section  122(a),  for  the  programs,  serv- 
ices, and  activities  set  forth  in  the  program 
plans  submitted  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (4) 
and  (5),  which  policies  and  procedures  as- 
sure that — 

"(A)  due  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  results  of  periodic  evaluations  of  State 
and  local  vocational  education  programs, 
services,  and  activities  In  the  light  of  Infor- 
mation regarding  current  and  projected 
manpower  needs  and  Job  opportunities,  par- 
ticularly new  and  emerging  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities on  the  local,  State,  and  national 
levels, 

"(B)  due  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
relative  vocational  education  needs  of  all 
population  groups  In  all  geographic  areas  and 
communities  in  the  State,  particularly  per- 
sons with  academic,  socioeconomic,  mental, 
and  physical  handicaps  that  prevent  them 
from  succeeding  In  regular  vocational  edu- 
cation programs, 

"(C)  due  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  relative  ability  of  particular  local  educa- 
tional agencies  within  the  State  particularly 
those  in  economically  depressed  areas  and 
those  with  high  rates  of  unemployment,  to 
provide  the  resources  necessary  to  meet  the 
vocational  education  needs  in  the  areas  or 
communities  served  by  such  agencies, 

"(D)  due  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  cost  of  the  programs,  services,  and  ac- 
tivities provided  by  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  Is  In  excess  of  the  cost  which  may 
be  normally  attributed  to  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion in  such  local  educational  agencies, 

"(E)  funds  made  available  under  this  title 
will  not  be  allocated  to  local  educational 
agencies  In  a  manner,  such  as  the  matching  of 
local  expenditures  at  a  percentage  ratio  uni- 
form throughout  the  State,  which  fails  to 
take  into  consideration  the  criteria  set  forth 
In  paragraphs  (A),  (B),  (C),  and  (D), 


"(F)  applications  from  local  educational 
agencies  for  funds — 

"(1)  have  been  developed  in  consultation 
with  representatives  of  the  educational  and 
training  resources  available  to  the  area  to 
be  served  by  the  appllcamt, 

"(11)  are  designed  to  provide  the  persons 
to  be  served  with  education  programs  which 
will  make  substantial  progress  toward  pre- 
paring such  persons  for  a  career, 

"(ill)  Include  assurances  of  adequate  plan- 
ning to  meet  the  vocational  education  needs 
of  potential  students  In  the  area  or  commu- 
nity served  by  such  agency,  and, 

"(Iv)  Include  a  plan,  related  to  the  appro- 
priate comprehensive  area  manpower  plan 
(if  any),  lor  meeting  the  vocational  edu- 
cation needs  in  the  area  or  community  served 
by  such  agency;    and 

"(v)  Indicate  how.  and  to  what  extent  the 
vocational  education  programs,  services,  and 
activities  proposed  in  the  application  will 
meet  the  needs  set  forth  pursuant  to  clause 
(Ul);  and 

"(G)  no  local  educational  agency  which  Jf 
Is  making  a  reasonable  tax  effort,  as  defined  y^ 
by  regulations,  will  be  denied  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  new  vocational  education 
programs  solely  because  the  local  educational 
agency  is  unable  to  pay  the  non-Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  such  new  programs; 

"(7)  provides  minimum  qualification  for 
teachers,  teacher-trainees,  supervisors,  direc- 
tors, and  other  personnel  having  responsi- 
bilities for  vocational  education  in  the  State 
and  the  policies  and  procedures  developed 
to  Improve  the  qualifications  of  such  per- 
sonnel and  to  Insure  that  such  qualifications 
continue  to  refiect  a  direct  relationship  with 
the  need  for  personnel  In  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  carried  out  under  the  Bute 
plan; 

"(8)  provides  for  entering  Into  cooperative 
arrangements  with  the  system  of  public  em- 
plojrment  offices  in  the  State  approved  by 
tiie  State  board  and  by  the  State  head  of 
such  system,  looking  toward  such  oflSces 
making  available  to  the  State  board  and 
local  educational  agencies  occupational  in- 
formation regarding  reasonable  prospects  of 
employment  In  the  community  and  else- 
where, and  toward  consideration  of  such  In- 
formation by  such  board  and  agencies  In 
providing  vocational  guidance  and  counseling 
to  students  and  prospective  students  and  In 
determining  the  occupations  for  which  per- 
sons are  to  be  trained;  and  looking  toward 
guidance  and  counseling  personnel  of  the 
State  board  and  local  educational  agencies 
making  available  to  public  employment  of- 
fices information  regarding  the  occupational 
qualifications  of  persons  leaving  or  complet- 
ing vocational  education  courses  or  schools, 
and  toward  consideration  of  such  informa- 
tion by  such  offices  in  the  occupational 
guidance  and  placement  of  such  persons; 

"(9)  provides  that  In  the  development  of 
vocational  education  programs,  services  and 
activities  under  this  title,  there  may  be.  In 
addition  to  the  cooperative  arrangements 
provided  for  in  paragraph  (8),  cooperative 
arrangements  with  other  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  institutions  concerned  with  man- 
power needs  and  Job  opportunities,  such  as 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  and  model 
city,  business,  labor,  and  community  action 
organizations: 

"(10)  provides  that  effective  use  will  be 
made  of  the  results  and  experience  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  assisted  under  other 
parts  of  this  title; 

"(11)  provides  assurance  that  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  this  part  will  be 
so  used  as  to  supplement,  and  to  the  extent 
practical,  Increase  the  amount  of  State  and 
local  funds  that  would  In  the  absence  of 
such  Federal  funds  be  made  available  for 
the  uses  set  forth  In  section  122(a),  so  that_- 
all  persons  in  all  communities  of  the  State 
will  as  soon  as  possible  have  ready  access 
to  vocational  training  suited  to  their  needs. 
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Interests,  and  ability  to  benefit  therefrom, 
and  In  no  case  supplant  such  State  or  local 
tvaaU; 

"(13)  Mts  forth  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  aaaure  proper  disbursement  of.  and 
accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  (Including  such  funds  paid  by  the 
State  to  local  educational  agencies)  under 
this  title; 

"(13)  provides  that  any  local  educational 
agency  dissatisfied  with  final  action  with 
respect  to  any  application  for  funds  under 
this  title  shall  be  given  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing: 

"(14)  provides  assurance  that  the  require- 
ments of  section  lOfl  will  be  compiled  with  on 
all  construction  projects  In  the  State  assisted 
under  this  title; 

"(IS)  provides  for  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  the  use  of  funds 
set  forth  In  secUon  133(c): 

"(16)  provides  that  grants  made  from  s\ims 
appropriated  under  section  loa(b)  shall  (A) 
be  aUocated  within  the  SUte  to  areas  of 
high  concentration  of  youth  unemployment 
and  school  dropouts,  and  (B)  be  made  only 
If  (1)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  num- 
bers of  students  enrolled  In  nonprofit  private 
schools  to-  the  area  to  be  served  whose  edu- 
caMon&l  oeeds  are  of  the  type  which  the  pro- 
gram or  project  Involved  Is  to  meet,  provision 
has  been  tnade  for  the  participation  of  such 
students,  and  (11)  effective  policies  and  pro- 
cedures will  be  adopted  which  assure  that 
Federal  funds  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion to  accommodate  students  In  nonprofit 
private  schools  will  not  be  commingled  with 
State  or  local  funds; 

"(17)  provides  for  making  such  reports  In 
■ucb  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Ciommlssloner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  title, 
and  for  keepln^f  such  records  and  for  afford- 
ing such  access  thereto  as  the  Conunlsstoner 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reports:  and 

"(18)  Includes  provisions  which  shall  as- 
sure that  funds  authorized  by  this  title  will 
not  be  used  for  any  program  of  vocational 
education  (except  homemaklng  programs 
under  part  F)  which  cannot  be  demonstrated 
to   (A)    prepare  students  for  employment  or 

(B)  be  necessary  to  prepare  individuals  for 
successful  completion  of  such  a  program,  or 

(C)  be  of  significant  assistance  to  Indi- 
viduals enrolled  in  making  an  Informed  and 
meaningful  occupational  choice. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve  a 
State  plan  under  this  section  until  he  has 
made  specific  findings  as  to  the  compliance  of 
such  plan  with  the  requirements  of  this  part 
and  he  Is  satisfied  that  adequate  procedures 
are  set  forth  to  Insure  that  the  assurances 
and  provisions  of  such  plan  will  be  carried 
out. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  any  plan  submitted  under  sub- 
section (a),  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  State  board  sub- 
mitting the  plan  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  board  administering  a  State 
plan  approved  under  subsection  (a) ,  finds 
that— 

"(A)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a) ,  or 

"(B)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
ther«  Is  a  falliire  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision, 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
board  that  no  further  payments  will  be  made 
to  the  State  under  this  title  (or.  In  his  dis- 
cretion, further  payments  to  the  State  will  be 
limited  to  programs  under  or  portions  of  the 
State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure)  until 
b«  U  aatiafled  that  there  will  no  longer  b* 


any  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied, 
the  Commissioner  shall  make  no  further  pay- 
ments to  such  State  under  this  title  (or  shall 
limit  payments  to  programs  under  or  portions 
of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such 
failure) . 

"(3)  A  State  board  which  Is  dissatisfied 
with  a  final  action  of  the  Commissioner 
under  this  subsection  or  subsection  (b)  may 
appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of  appecds 
for  the  circuit  in  which  the  State  Is  located, 
by  filing  a  petition  with  such  court  within 
sixty  days  after  such  final  action.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, or  any  officer  designated  by  him  for 
that  purpose.  The  Commissioner  thereupon 
shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  he  based  his  action,  as 
provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition, 
the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm 
the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  It 
aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  temporarily  or. 
I>ermanently,  but  until  the  filing  of  the  rec- 
ord the  Commissioner  may  modify  or  set 
aside  his  action.  The  findings  of  the  Com- 
missioner as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but 
the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand 
the  case  to  the  Commissioner,  to  take  further 
evidence,  and  the  Commissioner  may  there- 
upon make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact 
and  may  modify  bis  previous  action,  and 
shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  fur- 
ther proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  If 
supported  by  substantial  evidence.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  affirming  or  setting  aside. 
In  whole  or  in  part,  any  action  of  the  Com- 
missioner shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1254  of  tlUe  28,  United  States  Code.  The 
commencement  of  proceedings  under  this 
subsection  shall  not,  unless  so  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the 
Commissioner's  action. 

"(d)(1)  If  any  local  educational  agency 
Is  dissatisfied  with  the  final  action  of  the 
State  board  with  respect  to  approval  of  an 
application  by  such  local  agency  for  a  grant 
pursuant  to  this  title,  such  local  agency  may, 
within  sixty  days  after  such  final  action  or 
notice  thereof,  whichever  is  later,  file  with 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  In  which  the  State  Is  located  a  peti- 
tion for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  State  board. 
The  State  board  thereupon  shall  file  In  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
the  State  board  based  its  action  as  provided 
in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  State 
board.  If  supported  by  sut>stantlal  evidence 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
State  board  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  State  board  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  mod- 
ify iu  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to 
the  court  the  record  of  the  further  proceed- 
ings. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
aflirm  the  action  of  the  State  board  or  to 
set  It  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  SUtee  Code. 

"PAYMENTS    TO    STATES 

"Sec.  124.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay, 
from  the  amount  available  to  the  State  for 
grants  under  this  part,  to  each  State  an 
amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  State 
and  local  expenditures  in  carrying  out  its 
State  plan  as  approved  pursuant  to  section 
123,  except  that — 


"(1)  allotments  of  States  under  section 
103  from  sums  appropriated  under  section 
103(b)  may  be  used,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Commissioner,  for  paying  all  or  part  of  the 
expenditures  of  the  States  from  such  allot- 
ments;  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  the  Tnist  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  and  American  Samoa,  such 
amount  shall  be  equal  to  100  per  centum  of 
such  expenditures. 

"(b)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be 
made  in  Installments  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

"(c)  No  payments  shall  be  made  in  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  title  to  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  or  to  any  State  unless  the 
Commissioner  finds.  In  the  case  of  a  local 
educational  agency,  that  the  combined  fiscal 
effort  of  that  agency  and  the  State  with 
respect  to  the  provision  of  vocational  educa- 
tion by  that  agency  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  was  not  less  than  such  combined  fiscal 
effort  for  that  purpose  for  the  second  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  or.  In  the  case  of  a  State, 
that  the  fiscal  effort  of  that  State  for  voca- 
tional education  In  that  State  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  was  not  less  than  such 
fiscal  effort  for  vocational  education  for  the 
second  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"PaBT    C — REStARCR    AND    THAIKINO    IN 

Vocational  Edttcation 
"attthorization    of   okants   and   contkact8 

"Skc.  131.  (a)  From  50  per  centum  of  the 
sums  available  to  each  State  for  the  purposes 
of  this  part  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  and  contracts  with  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  institutions.  State  boards, 
and,  with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate 
State  board,  to  local  educational  agencies  in 
that  State  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 132,  except  that  no  grant  may  be  made 
other  than  to  a  nonprofit  agency  or  Institu- 
tion. 

"(b)  The  remaining  50  per  centum  of  the 
sums  available  to  each  State  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part  shall  be  used  by  Its  State 
board,  in  accordance  with  its  State  plan.  ( 1 ) 
for  paying  up  to  75  per  centum  of  the  costs 
of  the  State  reseach  coordination  unit,  and 
(2)  for  grants  to  colleges  and  universities, 
and  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies and  Institutions,  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  contracts  with  private  agencies, 
organizations,  and  institutions  to  pay  90  per- 
centum  of  the  costs  of  programs  and  projects 
for  (1)  research  and  training  programs,  (11) 
experimental,  developmental,  or  pilot  pro- 
grams developed  by  such  Institutions  and 
agencies  and  designed  to  meet  the  special  vo- 
cational needs  of  youths,  particularly  youths 
In  economically  depressed  communities  who 
have  academic  socioeconomic,  or  other  handi- 
caps that  prevent  them  from  succeeding  in 
the  regular  vocational  education  programs, 
and  (HI)  the  dissemination  of  Information 
derived  from  the  foregoing  programs  or  from 
research  and  demonstrations  In  the  field  of 
vocational  education,  which  programs  and 
projects  have  been  recommended  by  the 
State  research  coordination  unit  or  by  the 
State  advisory  council. 

"USES    or    FEDEKAL    rUNDS 

"Sec.  132.  The  funds  available  for  grants 
and  contracts  under  section  131(a)  may  be 
used  for — 

"(1)  research  in  vocational  education; 

"(2)  training  pro-ams  designed  to  famil- 
iarize persons  involved  in  vocational  educa- 
tion virlth  research  findings  and  successful 
pilot  and  demonstration  projects  In  voca- 
tional education: 

"(3)  experimental,  developmental,  and 
pilot  programs  and  projects  designed  to  test 
the  effectiveness  of  research  findings: 

"(4)  demonstration  and  dissemination 
projects: 
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"(5)  the  developments  of  new  vocational 
education  curricula:   and 

"(6)  projects  In  the  development  of  new 
careers   and   occupations,   such   as — 

"(A)  research  and  experimental  projects 
designed  to  identify  new  careers  In  such 
fields  as  mental  and  physical  health,  crime 
prevention  and  correction,  welfare,  educa- 
tion, municipal  services,  child  care,  and 
recreation  requiring  less  training  than  pro- 
fessional positions  and  to  delineate  within 
such  careers  roles  with  the  potential  for 
advancement  from  one  level  to  another; 

"(B)  training  and  development  projects 
designed  to  demonstrate  Improved  methods 
of  securing  the  Involvement,  cooperation, 
and  commitment  of  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  toward  the  end  of  achieving 
greater  coordination  and  more  effective  Im- 
plementation of  programs  for  the  employ- 
ment of  persons  In  the  fields  described  In 
subparagraph  (A),  Including  programs  to 
prepare  professionals  (including  administra- 
tors) to  work  effectively  with  aides;  and 

"(C)  projects  to  evaluate  the  operation  of 
programs  for  the  training,  development,  and 
utilization  of  public  service  aides,  particu- 
larly their  effectiveness  in  providing  satis- 
factory work  experiences  and  In  meeting 
public  needs. 

"APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  133.  (a)  A  grant  or  contract  under 
section  131(a)  may  be  made  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Commissioner  at  such  time  or 
times.  In  such  manner,  and  containing,  or 
accompanied  by,  such  information  as  the 
Commissioner  deems  necessary.  Such  appli- 
cation shall  contain — 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  nature,  duration, 
purpose,  and  plan  of  the  project: 

"(2)  the  qualifications  of  the  principal 
staff  who  will  be  responsible  for  the  project: 

"(3)  a  Justification  of  the  amount  of  grant 
funds  requested: 

"(4)  the  portion  of  the  cost  to  be  borne 
by  the  applicant;  and 

"(5)  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  account- 
ing procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
proper  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for 
Federal  funds  paid  to  the  applicant. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  may  not  approve 
an  application  until  such  application  has 
been  reviewed  by  a  panel  of  experts  who  are 
not  employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  134.  Prom  the  amount  available  for 
grants  or  contracts  under  section  131(a),  the 
Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each  applicant 
part  of  the  amount  expended  by  such  ap- 
plicant In  accordance  with  the  application 
approved  pursuant  to  section  133. 

"Part  D — Exemplary  Programs  and  Projects 
"findings  and  purpose 
"Sec.  141.  The  Congress  finds  that  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  continuing  seriously 
high  level  of  youth  unemployment  by  devel- 
oping means  for  giving  the  same  kind  of  at- 
tention as  is  now  given  to  the  college  prep- 
aration needs  of  those  young  persons  who 
go  on  to  college,  to  the  Job  preparation  needs 
of  the  two  out  of  three  young  persons  who 
end  their  education  at  or  before  completion 
of  the  secondary  level,  too  many  of  whom 
face  long  and  bitter  months  of  Job  hunting 
or  marginal  work  after  leaving  school.  The 
purposes  of  this  part,  therefore,  are  to 
stimulate,  through  Federal  financial  support, 
new  ways  to  create  a  bridge  between  school 
and  earning  a  living  for  young  people,  who 
are  still  in  school,  who  have  left  school  either 
by  graduation  or  by  dropping  out.  or  who 
are  in  p>ostsecondary  programs  of  vocational 
preparation,  and  to  promote  cooperation  be- 
tween public  education  and  manpower 
agencies. 

"authorization  of  grants  and  contracts 
"Sec.  142.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
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year  ending  June  30,  1069,  $57,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  $75,000,- 
000  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

"(b)(1)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  part  the  Commissioner  shall 
reserve  such  amount,  but  not  in  excess  of 
3  per  centum  thereof,  as  he  may  determine 
and  shall  allot  such  amount  among  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  according  to  their  respective 
needs  for  assistance  under  this  part. 

"(2)  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums  the 
Commissioner  shall  allocate  $200,000  to  each 
State  (except  for  those  provided  for  In  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ) .  and  he  shall  in  addition  allocate 
to  each  such  State  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  any  residue  of  such  re- 
mainder as  the  population  aged  fifteen  to 
nineteen,  both  Inclusive,  In  the  State  t)ears 
to  the  population  of  such  ages  in  all  such 
States. 

"(c)  From  50  per  centum  of  the  sums 
allotted  to  each  State  for  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  the  Commlslsoner  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  State  boards 
or  local  educational  agencies  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  and  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ment, establishment,  and  operation  of  pro- 
grams or  projects  designed  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part.  The  Commissioner  also 
may  make.  In  such  State  from  such  sums, 
grants  to  other  public  or  nonprofit  pilvate 
agencies,  organizations,  or  institutions,  or 
contracts  with  public  or  private  agencies, 
organizations,  or  Institutions,  when  such 
grants  or  contracts  will  make  an  especially 
significant  contribution  to  attaining  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  part. 

"(d)  The  State  board  may  use  the  remain- 
ing 50  per  centum  of  such  sums  for  making 
grants  to  local  educatfonal  agencies  or  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, or  Institutions  or  contracts  with 
public  or  private  agencies,  organizations,  or 
Institutions  including  business  and  indus- 
trial concerns,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
part  and  with  Its  State  plan  approved  pursu- 
ant to  section  123,  as  It  determines  will  most 
effectively  carry  out  the  development,  estab- 
lishment, and  operation  of  exemplary  and 
Innovative  occupational  education  programs 
or  projects  designed  to  serve  as  models  for 
use  In  vocational  education  programs. 

"uses  of  funds 

"Sec.  143.  (a)  Grants  or  contracts  pursuant 
to  this  part  may  be  made,  upon  terms  and 
conditions  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  part,  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of — 

"(1)  planning  and  developing  exemplary 
programs  or  projects  such  as  those  described 
in  paragraph  (2),  or 

"(2)  establishing,  operating,  or  evaluating 
exemplary  programs  or  projects  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
141,  and  to  broaden  occupational  aspirations 
and  opportunities  for  youths,  with  special 
emphasis  given  to  youths  who  have  aca- 
demic, socioeconomic,  or  other  handicaps, 
which  programs  or  projects  may,  among 
others,    include — 

"(A)  those  designed  to  familiarize  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  students  with  the 
broad  range  of  occupations  for  which  special 
skills  are  required  and  the  requisites  for  ca- 
reers in  such  occupations: 

"(B)  programs  or  projects  for  students 
providing  educational  experiences  through 
work  during  the  school  year  or  in  the 
summer: 

"(C)  programs  or  projects  for  Intensive 
occupational  guidance  and  counseling  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  school  and  for  initial 
Job  placement: 

"(D)  programs  or  projects  designed  to 
broaden  or  improve  vocational  education 
currlculums: 


"(E)  exchanges  of  personnel  between 
schools  and  other  agencies,  institutions,  or 
organizations  participating  in  activities  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part,  including 
manpower  agencies  and  industry; 

"(F)  programs  or  projects  for  young  work- 
ers released  from  their  Jobs  on  a  part-time 
basis  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their 
educational  attainment;  and 

"(G)  programs  or  projects  at  the  second- 
ary level  to  motivate  and  provide  preprofes- 
sional  preparation  for  potential  teachers  for 
vocational  education. 

"(b)(1)  A  grant  or  contract  pursuant  to 
this  part  may  be  made  only  If  the  Commis- 
sioner is  in  the  case  of  grants  or  contracts 
made  by  him.  or  the  State  board,  in  the  case 
of  grants  or  contracts  made  by  it,  deter- 
mines— 

"(A)  that  effective  procedures  will  be 
adopted  by  grantees  and  contractors  to  co- 
ordinate the  development  and  operation  of 
other  programs  and  projects  carried  out 
under  grants  or  contracts  pursuant  to  this 
part,  with  the  appropriate  State  plan,  and 
with  other  public  and  private  programs  hav- 
ing the  same  or  similar  purposes; 

"(B)  that  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  non- 
profit private  schools  In  the  area  to  be 
served  whose  educational  needs  are  of  the 
type  which  the  program  or  project  involved 
Is  to  meet,  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
participation  of  such  students;   and 

"(C)  that  effective  policies  and  procedures 
will  be  adopted  which  assure  that  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  this  part  will 
not  be  commingled  with  State  or  local  funds. 
■(2)  The  amount  available  to  a  State  pur- 
suant to  section  142(d)  shall  be  available 
for  obligation  for  grants  or  contracts  pursu- 
ant to  the  State  plan  approved  under  section 
123,  for  paying  all  of  the  cost  of  programs 
described  In  section  142 (dl  and  section 
143(a)  during  that  year  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 

"(3)  No  grant  or  contract  (other  than  a 
grant  or  contract  with  a  State  board )  shall 
be  made  by  the  Commissioner  under  section 
142(c)  with  respect  to  any  program  or  proj- 
ect unless  such  program  or  project  has  been 
submitted  to  the  State  board  in  the  State  in 
which  it  is  to  be  conducted  and  has  not  been 
disapproved  by  the  State  board  within  sixty 
days  of  such  submission  or  within  such 
longer  period  of  time  as  the  Commissioner 
may  determine  pursuant  to  regulations. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  unless  hereafter  enacted  expressly  in 
limitation  of  the  provision?  of  this  para- 
graph, funds  available  to  Commissioner  pur- 
suant to  section  142(c)  shaU  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

"PAYMENTS    '. 

"Sec  144.  From  the  amount  available  for 
grants  and  contracts,  under  this  part  pursu- 
ant to  section  142(c),  in  the  appropriate 
State,  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each 
applicant  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
expended  by  such  applicant  In  accordance 
with  the  approved  application.  Such  pay- 
ment may  be  made  on  such  terms  as  are  ap- 
proved in  such  application.  Payments  pursu- 
ant to  grants  under  this  part  may  be  made 
In  Installments,  and  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments, as  the  Commissioner  may  determine. 

"limitation    on    DURATION    OF    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec  145.  Financial  assistance  may  not  be 
given  under  this  part  to  any  program  or  proj- 
ect for  a  period  exceeding  three  years. 
"Part  E — Residential  Vocational  Education 
"demonstration  schools 

"Sec  151.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
residential  vocations!  education  schools  for 
certain  youths  of  high  school  age,  the  Com- 
missioner Is  authorized  to  make  grants,  out 
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ot  turn*  »pproprUt«d  pursii&nt  to  *ub«ec- 
tlon  (b)  to  St«t«  boarda.  to  colleges  and 
universities,  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
appropriate  State  board,  to  public  educa- 
tional agencies,  organizations  or  Institutions 
for  the  construction,  equipment,  and  opera- 
tion oi  residential  schools  to  provide  voca- 
tional education  ( Including  room,  board,  and 
other  necessities)  for  youths,  at  least  lUteen 
years  of  age  and  less  than  twenty-one  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  enrollment,  who  need 
full-time  study  on  a  residential  basis  In 
order  to  benefit  fully  from  sucb  education. 
In  making  such  grants,  the  Commissioner 
shall  give  special  consideration  to  the  needs 
of  large  urban  areas  having  substantial  num- 
bers of  youths  who  have  dropped  out  of 
school  or  are  unemployed  and  shall  seek  to 
attain,  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  the  light 
of  the  purposes  of  this  section,  an  equitable 
geographical  distribution  of  such  schools. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  this  section  •25,000.- 
000  for  the  Oscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
•30.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970,  and  •33.000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971.  and  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 

aTATX  PSOCRAMS 

"See.  153.  (a)  (1)  There  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  S15.000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  tlS.OOO,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970, 
for  grants  to  the  States  to  provide  residential 
vocational  education  facilities  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(3)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  Commlskoner  shall  allot 
to  each  State  an  amount  vhlch  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  sums  as  the  papulation 
of  each  State  bears  to  tlie  population  of  all 
the  States. 

"(3)   For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(A)  the  term  'State'  does  not  Include 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

"(B)  the  amount  allotted  under  this  sub- 
section to  any  State  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  shall  be  available  for  payments 
to  applicants  with  approved  applications  in 
that  State  during  that  year  and  the  next  fis- 
cal year;  and 

"(C)  the  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  (3)  for  any  fiscal  year, 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  the  State's  plan  approved  under  sub- 
section (b) ,  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such 
year  as  the  Commissioner  may  Rx.  and  on  the 
basis  of  such  factors  as  he  determines  to  be 
equitable  and  reasonable,  to  other  States 
which  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
are  able  to  use  without  delay  any  amounts  so 
reallotted  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (b) .  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State 
Tinder  this  paragraph  during  such  year  shall 
be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  for  such  year. 

"(b)  (1)  Funds  allotted  to  the  States  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  used  by  the  State, 
or,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  boards,  by 
public  educational  agencies,  organisations, 
or  institutions  within  such  State,  to  pay  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  planning,  con- 
structing, and  operating  residential  voca- 
tional education  facilities  to  provide  voca- 
tional education  (Including  room,  board, 
and  other  necessities)  for  youths,  at  least 
age  fourteen  but  who  have  not  attained  age 
twenty-one  at  the  time  of  adnvlsslon  to  the 
training  program,  who  need  full-time  study 
on  a  residential  basis  and  who  can  profit 
from  vocational  education  Instruction.  In 
the  administration  of  the  program  conducted 
under  this  section,  special  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  needs  in  geographical  areas  hav- 
ing substantial  or  disproportionate  numbers 
of  youths  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  or 
are  unemployed,  and  to  serving  persons  from 
such  areas. 


"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  planning,  construct- 
ing, and  operating  residential  vocational  edu- 
cation facilities  shall  not  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  costs  Incurred  in  any  fiscal 
year. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the 
State  plan  approved  under  section  133  shall 
set  forth  the  policies  and  procedures  to  be 
used  by  the  State  in  determining  the  size 
and  locations  of  such  residential  vocational 
faciUtieer  taking  Into  Account  the  use  of 
existing  vocational  education  facilities.  Such 
policies  and  procedures  must  give  assurance 
that — 

"(1)  adequate  provision  will  be  made  for 
the  appropriate  selection  without  regard  to 
sex.  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin  or 
place  of  residence  within  the  State  of  stu- 
dents needing  education  and  training  at 
such  school; 

"(3)  the  residential  school  facility  will  be 
op>erated  and  maintained  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  a  residential  vocational  educa- 
tion school  program; 

"(3)  vocational  course  offerings  at  such 
school  will  Include  fields  for  which  avail- 
able labor  market  analyses  Indicate  a  present 
or  continuing  need  for  trained  manpower, 
and  that  the  courses  offered  will  be  appro- 
priately designed  to  prepare  enrollees  for 
entry  Into  employment  or  advancement  in 
such  fields;  and 

"(4)  no  fees,  tuition,  or  other  charges  will 
be  required  of  students  who  occupy  the  resi- 
dential vocational  education  facility. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'residential  school  facility' 
means  a  school  facility  (as  defined  In  section 
108(3) ) ,  used  for  residential  vocational  edu- 
cation purposes.  Such  term  also  Includes 
dormitory,  cafeteria,  and  recreational  facil- 
ities, and  such  other  facilities  as  the  Com- 
missioner determines  are  appropriate  for  a 
residential  vocational  education  school, 

"(2)  the  term  'operation'  means  mainte- 
nance and  operation,  and  Includes  the  cost  of 
salaries,  equipment,  supplies,  and  materials, 
and  may  Include  but  Is  not  limited  to  other 
reasonable  costs  of  services  and  supplies 
needed  by  residential  students,  such  as  cloth- 
ing and  transportation. 

GRANTS    TO    RZDUCZ    BORSOWINa    COSTS    FOB 
SCHOOLS    AND     DORMrrORIES 

"Sec.  153.  (a)  The  Commissioner  IB  au- 
thorized to  make  annual  grants  to  State 
boards,  to  colleges  and  universities,  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  appropriate  State  board, 
to  public  educational  agencies,  organizations, 
or  Institutions  to  reduce  the  cost  of  borrow- 
ing fimds  for  the  construction  of  residential 
schools  and  dormitories  to  provide  vocational 
education  for  youths,  at  least  foiuteen  years 
of  age  and  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  enrollment,  who  need  full- 
time  study  on  a  residential  basis  In  order  to 
benefit  fully  from  such  education.  In  making 
contracts  for  such  grants,  the  Commissioner 
shall  give  special  consideration  to  the  needs 
of  urban  and  rural  areas  having  substantial 
numbers  of  youths  who  have  dropped  out  of 
school  or  are  imemployed  and  shall  seek  to 
attain  an  equitable  geographical  distribution 
of  such  schools. 

"(b)  Annual  grants  with  respect  to  the 
construction  of  any  such  residential  school 
shall  be  made  over  a  fixed  period  not  exceed- 
ing forty  years,  and  provision  for  such  grants 
shall  be  embodied  In  a  contract  guaranteeing 
their  payment  over  such  period.  Each  such 
grant  shall  be  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
difference  between  (1)  the  average  annual 
debt  service  required  to  be  paid,  during  the 
life  of  the  loan,  on  the  amount  borrowed  for 
the  construction  of  such  facilities,  and  (2) 
the  average  annual  debt  service  which  the 
Institution  would  be  required  to  pay,  during 
the  life  of  the  loan,  with  respect  to  such 
amounts  if  the  applicable  Interest  rate  were 
3  per  centum  per  annxun. 


"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  enter  in- 
to a  contract  for  grants  under  this  section 
unless  he  determines  that  the  amount  bor- 
rowed does  not  exceed  the  total  cost  of  oon- 
struotion  of  the  facilities,  and  that  sucb 
construction  will  be  undertaken  in  an  eco- 
nomical manner  and  will  not  be  of  elaborate 
or  extravagant  design  or  materials. 

"(d)  (1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  siuns  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  annual  grants  In  accord- 
ance with  this  section. 

"(3)  Contracts  for  annual  grants  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  entered  Into  for  an 
aggregate  amount  greater  than  is  authorized 
in  appropriation  Acts;  and  in  any  event  the 
total  amount  of  annual  grants  which  may  be 
paid  In  any  year  pursuant  to  contracts  en- 
tered into  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
•5,000,000,  which  amount  shall  be  Increased 
by  »5,000,000  on  July  1,  1969. 

"Past  F — Consumsr  and  Homcmakino 
Education 

"authorization 

"Sec.  161.  (a)(1)  There  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  $25,000,000,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  •35,000,000, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
•50,000,000,  for  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  allot  rn  each  State  an  amount 
which  shall  be  computed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  allotments  to  States  under  section  103 
except  that,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
there  shall  be  no  reservation  of  10  per  centum 
of  such  sums  for  research  and  training  pro- 
grams and  100  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  allotted  among  the  States. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out 
the  part  of  the  State's  plan  approved  under 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  available  for  real- 
lotment from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates 
during  such  year  as  the  Commissioner  may 
fix,  and  on  the  basis  of  such  factors  as  he 
determines  to  be  equitable  and  reasonable, 
to  other  States  which,  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner,  are  able  to  use  without  delay 
any  amounts  so  reallotted  for  the  purp>oees 
set  forth  In  subsection  (b).  Any  amount  re- 
allotted to  a  State  under  this  paragraph  dur- 
ing such  year  shall  be  deemed  p>art  of  its 
allotment  for  such  year. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  part  the  State 
plan  approved  under  section  123  shall  set 
forth  a  program  under  which  Federal  funds 
paid  to  a  State  from  Its  allotment  under  sub- 
section (a)  will  be  expended  solely  for  (1) 
educational  programs  which  (A)  encourage 
home  economics  to  give  greater  considera- 
tion to  social  and  cultural  conditions  and 
needs,  especially  in  economically  depressed 
areas,  (B)  encourage  preparation  for  profes- 
sional leadership,  (C)  are  designed  to  pre- 
pare youths  and  adults  for  the  role  of  home- 
maker,  or  to  contribute  to  the  employabllity 
of  such  youths  and  adults  In  the  dual  role 
of  homemaker  and  wage  earner,  iD)  Include 
consumer  education  programs,  and  (E)  are 
designed  for  persons  who  have  entered,  or 
are  preparing  to  enter,  the  work  of  the  home, 
and  (2)  ancillary  sen-Ices,  activities  and 
other  means  of  assuring  quality  In  all  home- 
making  education  programs,  such  as  teacher 
training  and  supervision,  curriculum  de- 
velopment research,  program  evaluation,  spe- 
cial 'lemonstratlon  and  experimental  pro- 
grams, development  of  Instructional  mate- 
rials, provision  of  equipment,  and  State  ad- 
ministration and  leadership. 

"(c)  From  a  State's  allotment  under  this 
section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the 
Commissioner  shall  pay  to  such  State  an 
amount    equal    to    50    per    centum    of    the 
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amount  expended  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  subsection  (b),  except  that,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  the  Commissioner  shall 
pay  an  amount  equal  to  90  per  centum  ot 
the  amount  used  In  areas  described  In  sub- 
section (d).  No  State  shall  receive  payments 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  In  ex- 
cess of  its  allotment  under  subsection  (a) 
for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(d)  At  least  one-third  of  the  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  this  section  shall 
be  used  in  economically  depressed  areas  or 
areas  with  high  rates  of  xinemployment  for 
programs  designed  to  assist  consumers  and  to 
help  Improve  home  environments  and  the 
quality  of  family  life. 

"Part  G — Coopisiative  Vocational 
Bddcation  Programs 

"findings  and  purpose 

"Sec.  171.  The  Congress  finds  that  coopera- 
tive work-study  programs  offer  many  ad- 
vantages in  preparing  young  people  for  em- 
ployment. Through  such  programs,  a  mean- 
ingful work  experience  Is  combined  with 
formal  education  enabling  students  to  ac- 
quire knowledge,  skills,  and  appropriate  at- 
titudes. Such  programs  remove  the  artificial 
barriers  which  separate  work  and  education 
and,  by  involving  educators  with  employers, 
create  Interaction  whereby  the  needs  and 
problems  of  both  are  made  known.  Such  In- 
teraction makes  It  possible  for  occupational 
curricula  to  be  revised  to  reflect  current 
needs  In  various  occupations.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  part  to  assist  the  State  to  expand 
cooperative  work-study  programs  by  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  for  personnel  to 
coordinate  such  programs,  and  to  provide 
Instruction  related  to  the  work  experience; 
to  reimburse  employers  when  necessary  for 
certain  added  costs  Incurred  In  providing 
on-the-job  training  through  work  experience; 
and  to  pay  costs  for  certain  services,  such  as 
transportation  of  students  or  other  unusual 
costs  that  the  Individual  students  may  not 
reasonably  be  expected  to  assume  while 
pursuing  a  cooperative  work-study  program. 

"authorizations  and  allotments 

"Sec.  172.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  •20,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  •35,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  $50,000,000,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  •76,000,000, 
for  making  grants  to  the  States  for  pro- 
grams of  vocational  education  designed  to 
prepare  students  for  employment  through 
cooperative   work-study   arrangements. 

"(b)(1)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  section  for  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  shall  reserve  such  amount, 
but  not  in  excess  of  3  per  centum  thereof,  as 
he  may  determine,  and  shall  apportion  such 
amount  among  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  needs  for  assistance 
under  this  section.  Prom  the  remainder  of 
such  sums  the  Commissioner  shall  allocate 
$200,000  to  each  State,  and  he  shall  in  addi- 
tion allocate  to  each  State  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  any  residue  of  such 
remainder  as  the  population  aged  fifteen  to 
nineteen,  both  Inclusive,  in  the  State  bears 
to  the  population  of  such  ages  in  all  the 
States.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  term  'State'  does  not  include  the 
areas  referred  to  in  the  first  sentence  of  this 
paragraph, 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be 
required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  the  part  of  the  State's  plan  approved 
under  section  173  shall  be  available  for  re- 
allotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates 
during  such  year  as  the  Commissioner  may 
fix,  and  on  the  basis  of  sucb  factors  aa  he 


determines  to  be  equitable  and  reasonable, 
to  other  States  which  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  are  able  to  use  without  delay 
any  amounts  so  reallotted  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  section  173.  Any  amount  re- 
allotted to  a  State  under  this  paragraph  dur- 
ing such  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its 
allotment  for  such  year. 

"(3)  The  population  of  particular  age 
groups  of  a  State  or  of  all  the  States  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis 
of  the  latest  available  estimates  furnished  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

"plan  requirement 

"Sec.  173.  (a)  A  State  in  order  to  partici- 
pate In  the  program  authorized  by  this  part, 
shall  submit,  as  part  of  its  State  plan,  to  the 
Commissioner,  through  its  State  board,  a  plan 
which  shall  set  forth  policies  and  procedures 
to  be  used  by  the  State  board  in  establishing 
cooperative  work-study  programs  through  lo- 
cal educational  agencies  with  participation 
of  public  and  private  employers.  Such  poli- 
cies and  procedures  must  give  assurance 
that — 

"(1)  funds  win  be  used  only  for  developing 
and  operating  cooperative  work-study  pro- 
grams as  defined  In  section  175  which  provide 
training  opportunities  that  may  not  other- 
wise be  available  and  which  are  designed  to 
serve  persons  who  can  benefit  from  such 
programs; 

"(2)  necessary  procedures  are  established 
for  cooperation  with  employment  agencies, 
labor  groups,  employers,  and  other  commu- 
nity agencies  In  Identifying  suitable  Jobs  for 
persons  who  enroll  In  coop>eratlve  work-study 
programs; 

"(3)  provision  Is  made  for  reimbursement 
of  added  costs  to  employers  for  on-the-job 
training  of  students  enrolled  In  cooperative 
programs,  provided  such  on-the-job  training 
Is  related  to  existing  carrier  opportunities 
susceptible  of  promotion  and  advancement 
and  does  not  displace  other  workers  who  per- 
form such  work; 

"(4)  ancillary  services  and  activities  to  as- 
sure quality  in  cooperative  work-study  pro- 
grams are  provided  for,  such  as  preservlce 
and  Inservlce  training  for  teacher  coordina- 
tors, supervision,  curriculum  materials,  and 
evaluation; 

"(6)  priority  for  funding  cooperative  work- 
study  programs  through  local  educational 
agencies,  Is  given  to  areas  that  have  high 
rates  of  school  dropouts  and  youth  unem- 
ployment; 

"(6)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  In  nonprofit  pri- 
vate schools  In  the  area  to  be  served,  whose 
educational  needs  are  of  the  type  which  the 
program  or  project  Involved  is  to  meet,  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  the  participation  of 
such  students; 

"(7)  Federal  funds  made  available  under 
this  part  will  not  be  commingled  with  State 
or  local  funds;  and 

"(8)  such  accounting,  evaluation,  and  fol- 
low-up procedures  as  the  Commissioner 
deems  necessary  will  be  provided. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  such 
part  of  its  State  plan  which  fulfills  the  con- 
ditions sp)eclfled  above,  and  the  provisions  of 
part  B  (relating  to  the  disapproval  of  State 
plans)  shall  apply  to  this  section. 

"USE     OP     rUNDS 

"Sec.  174.  Funds  allocated  under  this  part 
for  cooperative  work-study  programs  shall 
be  available  for  paying  all  or  part  of  the 
State's  expenditures  under  its  State  plan  for 
this  part  for  any  fiscal  year,  but  not  In  ex- 
cess of  its  allotment  under  section  172. 

"DEITNmON 

"Sec.  175.  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
term  'cooperative  work-study  program' 
means  a  program  of  vocational  education  for 
persons  who,  through  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment between  the  school  and  employers,  re- 
ceive  instruction,   including   required   aca- 


demic courses  and  related  vocational  In- 
Btruction  by  alternation  of  study  in  school 
with  a  Job  in  any  occupational  field,  but 
these  two  experiences  must  be  planned  and 
supervised  by  the  school  and  employers  so 
that  each  contributes  to  the  student's  edu- 
cation and  to  his  employabllity.  Work  pe- 
riods and  school  attendance  may  be  on  al- 
ternate half-days,  full-days,  weeks,  or  other 
periods  of  time  In  fulfilling  the  cooperative 
work-study  program. 

"Part   H — Work-Study   Programs   for 
Vocational  Education  Students 

"authorization  of  appropriations  and 
allotment 

"Sec.  181.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $35,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1969  and  June 
30,  1970  for  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"(b)  (1)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  section  for  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
sums  for  such  year  as  the  population  aged 
fifteen  to  twenty,  Inclusive,  of  the  State,  in 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  popula- 
tion aged  fifteen  to  twenty,  inclusive,  of  all 
the  States  In  such  preceding  year. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  paragraph  (1 )  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out 
the  part  of  the  State's  plan  approved  pur- 
suant to  section  182  shall  be  available  for 
reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates 
during  such  year  as  the  Commissioner  may 
fix,  to  other  States  In  proportion  to  the  orig- 
inal allotments  to  such  States  under  pjara- 
graph  ( 1 )  for  such  year,  but  with  such  pro- 
portionate amount  for  any  such  other  States 
being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the 
sum  the  Commissioner  estimates  such  State 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  lor  such  year 
and  the  total  of  sucb  reductions  shall  be 
similarly  reallotted  among  the  States  not 
suffering  such  a  reduction.  Any  amount  re- 
allotted to  a  State  under  this  paragraph 
during  such  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its 
allotment  for  such  year. 

"PLAN  REQUIREMENT 

"Sec.  183.  (a)  To  be  eligible  to  participate 
In  the  program  authorized  by  this  part,  a 
State  shall  submit  as  a  part  of  its  State  plan 
through  its  State  board  to  the  Commissioner 
a  plan,  in  such  detail  as  the  Commissioner 
determines  necessary,  which — 

"(1)  designates  the  State  board  as  the  sole 
agency  for  administration  of  the  plan,  or  for 
supervision  of  the  administration  thereof  by 
local  educational  agencies; 

"(2)  sets  forth  the  policies  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  the  State  In  approving 
work-study  programs,  under  which  {>ollcle6 
and  procedures  funds  paid  to  the  State  from 
Its  allotment  under  section  181  will  be  ex- 
pended solely  for  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion of  students  employed  pursuant  to  work- 
study  programs  which  meet  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (b),  except  that  not  to  exceed 
1  per  centum  of  any  such  allotment,  or  $10,- 
000,  whichever  is  the  greater,  may  be  used 
to  pay  the  cost  of  developing  the  plan  re- 
quired by  this  section  and  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering such  plan  after  Its  approval  un- 
der this  section: 

"(3)  sets  forth  principles  for  determining 
the  priority  to  be  accorded  applications  from 
local  educational  agencies  for  work-study 
programs,  which  principles  shall  give  prefer- 
ence to  applications  submitted  by  local  edu- 
cational agencies  serving  communities  hav- 
ing substantial  numbers  of  youths  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  or  who  are  unem- 
ployed, and  provides  for  undertaking  such 
programs,  Insofar  as  financial  resources 
available  therefor  make  possible  In  the  order 
determined  by  t'af  application  of  such  prin- 
ciples; 

"(4)  sets  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
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to  asaiire  proper  disbursement  of.  and  ac- 
counting for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
(Including  such  funds  paid  by  the  State  to 
local  educational  agencies)  under  this  part: 
and 

"(5)  provides  for  making  such  reports  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  part, 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  afford- 
ing such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reports. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
work-study  program  shall — 

"  ( I )  be  administered  by  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  and  made  reasonably  available 
(to  the  extent  of  available  funds)  to  all 
youths  in  the  area  served  by  such  agency 
who  are  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (3); 

"  ( 2 )  provide  that  emplojrment  under  such 
work-study,  program  shall  be  furnished  only 
to  a  student  who  (A)  has  been  accepted  for 
enrollment  as  a  full-time  student  In  a  voca- 
tional education  program  which  meets  the 
•tandards  prescribed  by  the  State  board  and 
the  local  educational  agency  for  vocational 
education'  programs  assisted  under  this  title. 
or  in  the  c&he  of  a  student  already  enrolled 
In  such  a  program,  is  in  good  standing  and 
In  full-time  attendance.  (B)  is  in  need  of  the 
earnings  from  such  employment  to  com- 
mence or  continue  his  vocational  education 
program,  and  (C)  Is  at  least  fifteen  years  of 
age  and  less  tban  twenty-one  years  of  age  at 
the  commencement  of  his  employment,  and  is 
capable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  appropriate 
school  authorities,  of  maintaining  good 
standing  in  his  vocational  education  program 
while  employed  under  the  work-study  pro- 
gram: 

•■(3)  provide  that  no  student  shall  be  em- 
ployed under  such  work-study  program  for 
more  than  fifteen  hours  in  any  week  In  which 
classes  in  which  he  Is  enrolled  are  in  session, 
or  for  compensation  which  exceeds  $45  In  any 
month  or  $350  in  any  academic  year  or  its 
equivalent,  unless  the  student  is  attending 
a  school  which  is  not  within  reasonable  com- 
muting distance  from  his  home.  In  which 
case  his  compensation  may  not  exceed  $60 
In  any  month  or  $500  In  any  academic  year 
or  its  equivalent; 

"(4)  provide  that  employment  under  such 
work-study  program  shall  be  for  the  local 
educational  agency  or  for  sotne  other  public 
agency  or  Institution;  and 

"(5)  provide  that.  In  each  fiscal  year  dur- 
ing which  such  program  remains  In  effect, 
such  agency  shall  expend  ( from  sources  other 
than  payments  from  Federal  funds  under  this 
section)  for  the  employment  of  Its  students 
(whether  or  not  in  employment  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  section)  an  amount 
that  Is  not  less  than  Its  average  annual  ex- 
penditure for  work-study  programs  of  a  simi- 
lar character  during  the  three  fiscal  years 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  Its  work- 
study  program  under  this  section  is  ap- 
proved. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  part  B  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  Commissioner's  actions  with 
respect  to  plans  submitted  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Skc.  183.  (a)  Prom  a  State's  allotment 
under  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970,  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to 
such  State  an  amount  equal  to  80  per  cen- 
tum of  ( 1 )  the  amount  expended  for  com- 
pensation of  students  employed  pursuant  to 
work-study  programs  under  the  part  of  the 
State's  plan  approved  under  section  182,  plus 
(2)  an  amount,  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum 
of  such  allotment,  or  $10,000.  whichever  is 
the  greater.  exi}ended  for  the  development  of 
such  plan  and  for  the  administration  of  such 
plan  after  its  approval  by  the  Commissioner. 


No  State  shall  receive  payments  under  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  iu  excess  of  Its 
allotment  under  section  181  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

"(b)  Such  payments  (adjusted  on  account 
of  overpayments  or  underpayments  previ- 
ously made)  shall  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner in  advance  on  the  basis  of  such  esti- 
mates, in  such  installments,  and  at  such 
times,  as  may  be  reasonably  required  for 
expenditures  by  the  States  of  the  funds  al- 
lotted under  section  181. 

"STATUS     OP     PARTICn»ANTS 

"Sec.  184.  Students  employed  in  work- 
study  programs  under  this  part  shall  not  by 
reason  of  such  employment  be  deemed  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States,  or  their  service 
Federal  service,  for  any  purpose. 

"Part  I — Cubbiculdm   Development  in  ■Vo- 
cational AND  Technical  Bdocation 

"A0THORIZAT1ON 

"Sec.  191.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  cur- 
riculum development  in  vocational  educa- 
tion is  complicated  by  the  diversity  of  occu- 
pational objectives:  variations  due  to  geog- 
raphy: differences  in  educational  levels  and 
types  of  programs:  and  by  the  wide  range  of 
occupations  which  Includes,  but  is  not  lim- 
ited to,  agriculture,  food  processing  and  prep- 
aration, trades  and  Industry,  distribution  and 
marketing,  technical,  public  service,  health 
services,  business,  and  office  occupations.  It 
is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  section  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  provide  appro- 
priate assistance  to  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  In  the  development  of  cur- 
rlculums  for  new  and  changing  occupations, 
and  to  coordinate  Improvements  in,  and  dis- 
semination of,  existing  curriculum  ma- 
terials. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970.  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  In  this  section. 

"(c)(1)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  used  by  the  Com- 
missioners, after  consultation  with  the  ap- 
propriate State  agencies  and  the  National 
Council,  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
colleges  or  universities.  State  lx>ards,  and 
other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies 
and  institutions,  or  contracts  with  public  or 
private  agencies,  organizations,  or  Institu- 
tions— 

"(A)  to  promote  the  development  and  dis- 
semination of  vocational  education  curricu- 
lum materials  for  use  in  teaching  occupa- 
tional subjects.  Including  curriculums  for 
new  and  changing  occupational  fields: 

"(B)  to  develop  standards  for  curriculum 
development  in  all  occupational  fields: 

"(C)  to  coordinate  efforts  of  the  States  in 
the  preparation  of  curriculum  materials  and 
prepare  current  lists  of  curriculum  materials 
available  in  all  occupational  fields: 

"(D)  to  survey  curriculum  materials  pro- 
duced by  other  agencies  of  Government,  in- 
cluding the  Department  of  Defense: 

"(E)  to  evaluate  vocational-technical  edu- 
cation curriculum  materials  and  their  uses; 
and 

"(P)  to  tram  personnel  In  curriculum  de- 
velopment. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  'cur- 
riculum materials'  means  materials  consist- 
ing of  a  series  of  courses  to  cover  instruction 
in  any  occupational  field  in  vocational  edu- 
cation which  are  designed  to  prepare  per- 
sons for  employment  at  the  entry  level  or  to 
upgrade  occupational  competencies  of  those 
previously  or  presently  employed  in  any  oc- 
cupational field." 

EfTECTlVE    DATE 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b).  the  amendments  made  by  section 
101  shall  become  effective  upon  enactment. 

(b)  The  amendments  by  this  Act  to  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  sball  not. 


during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969. 
apply  with  respect  to  programs  which  are 
continuations  of  programs  ( including  pro- 
grams under  part  H)  carried  on  under  any 
State's  plan  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

REPEAL  OP  earlier   VOCATIONAL  EDOCATION   ACTS 

Sec.  103  Effective  July  1,  1969.  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1946  (the  Act  of 
June  8.  1936.  as  amended.  20  U.S.C.  151-15m, 
150o-15q,  15aa-15JJ,  15aa-15ggg).  section  1 
of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1931.  relating  to  voca- 
tional education  In  Puerto  Rico  (20  U.S.C. 
30).  the  Act  of  March  18.  1950.  relating  to 
vocational  education  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
(20  use.  31-33),  section  9  oi  the  Act  of 
August  1,  1956,  relating  to  vocational  educa- 
tion in  Guam  (20  U  SC  34),  and  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  September  25,  1962,  relating  to 
vocational  education  In  American  Samoa  C48 
use.  1667)   are  repealed. 

USE   OP   PUNDS    available   UNDER   THE    SMTTH- 
HUGHES    ACT 

Sec.  104.  Funds  appropriated  by  the  first 
section  of  the  Smlth-Hughes  Act  ( that  is  the 
Act  approved  February  23,  1917,  39  Stat.  929, 
as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  11-16.  16-28)).  shall 
be  considered  as  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  102(a)  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  II— VOCATIONAL  EDUCAinON  LEAD- 
ERSHIP AND   PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT   AMENDMENT    OP    HIGHER    EDU- 
CATION ACT  OP  1965 
Sec.  201.  The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 

is  amended  by  inserting  the  following  new 

part  at  the  end  of  title  V   (the  Education 

Professions  Development  Act )  : 

"Part  F — Training  and  Development  Pro- 
grams FOR  Vocational  Education  Per- 
sonnel 

"statement  op  purpose 

"Sec  551.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  opportunities  for  experienced  voca- 
tional educators  to  spend  full-time  in  ad- 
vanced study  of  vocational  education  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  three  years  in  length: 
to  provide  opportunities  to  up-date  the  oc- 
cupational competencies  of  vocational  edu- 
cation teachers  through  exchanges  of  per- 
sonnel between  vocational  education  pro- 
grams and  commercial.  Industrial,  or  other 
public  or  private  employment  related  to  the 
subject  matter  of  vocational  education:  and 
to  provide  programs  of  inservlce  teacher  edu- 
cation and  short-term  institutes  for  voca- 
tional education  personnel. 

"LEADERSHIP    DEVELOPMENT    AWARDS 

"Sec.  552.  (a)  In  order  to  meet  the  needs 
In  all  the  States  for  qualified  vocational  edu- 
cation personnel  (such  as  administrators, 
supervisors,  teacher  educators,  researchers, 
.nnd  instructors  in  vocational  education  pro- 
grams) the  Commissioner  shall  make  avail- 
able leadership  development  awards  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  part  only 
upon  his  determination  that — 

"  ( A )  persons  selected  for  awards  have  had 
not  less  than  two  years  of  experience  In  vo- 
cational education  or  In  Industrial  training, 
or  military  technical  training:  or.  in  the 
case  of  researchers,  experience  In  social  sci- 
ence research  which  Is  applicable  to  voca- 
tional education:  or 

"(B)  persons  receiving  such  awards  are 
currently  employed  or  are  reasonably  as- 
sured of  employment  In  vocational  education 
and  have  successfully  completed,  as  a  mini- 
mum, a  baccalaureate  degree  program:  or 

"(C)  persons  selected  are  recommended  by 
their  employer,  or  others,  as  having  leader- 
ship potential  in  the  field  of  vocational  edu- 
cation and  are  eligible  for  admission  as  a 
graduate  student  to  a  program  of  higher  edu- 
cation approved  by  the  Commissioner  under 
subsection  (c) . 

"(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to 
persons  selected  for  leadership  development 
awards  such  stipends  ( Including  such  allow- 
ances for  subsistence  and  other  expenses  for 


such  persons  and  tbelr  dependents)  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  prevail- 
ing practices  under  comparable  federally  sup- 
ported progranis. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  (In  addition 
to  the  stipends  paid  to  persons  under  para- 
graph ( 1 ) )  pay  to  the  Institution  of  higher 
education  at  which  such  person  is  pursuing 
his  course  of  study  such  amount  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine  to  be  consistent 
with  the  prevailing  practices  under  compara- 
ble federally  supported  programs  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  equivalent  of  S3. 500  per  academic 
year,  but  any  amount  charged  such  person 
for  tuition  and  nonrefundable  fees  and  de- 
posits shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount 
payable  to  the  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion under  this  subsection. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  the 
vocational  education  leadership  development 
program  of  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion by  the  institution  only  upon  finding 
that — 

"  ( 1 )  the  Institution  offers  a  comprehensive 
program  in  vocational  education  with  ade- 
quate supporting  services  and  disciplines 
such  as  education  administration,  guidance 
and  counseling,  research,  and  curriculum  de- 
velopment: 

••(2)  such  program  is  designed  to  further 
substantially  the  objective  of  Improving  vo- 
cational education  through  providing  opjxjr- 
tunlties  for  graduate  training  of  vocational 
education  teachers,  supervisors,  and  admin- 
istrators, and  of  university  level  vocational 
education  teacher  educators  and  researchers: 

"(3)  such  programs  are  conducted  by  a 
school  of  graduate  study  in  the  institution 
of  higher  education;  and 

"(4)  such  program  is  also  approved  by  the 
State  board  for  vocational  education  in  the 
State  where  the  institution  Is  located. 

"(d)  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  for  qual- 
ified vocational  education  personnel  such  as 
teachers,  administrators,  supervisors,  and 
teacher  educators.  In  vocational  education 
programs  in  all  the  States,  the  Commissioner 
in  carrying  out  this  section  shall  apportion 
leadership  development  awards  equitably 
among  the  States,  taking  into  account  such 
factors  as  the  State's  vocational  education 
enrollments,  and  the  Incidence  of  youth  un- 
employment and  school  dropouts  In  the 
State. 

"(e)  Persons  receiving  leadership  awards 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  payments  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  only  during  such  periods  as 
the  Commissioner  finds  that  they  are  main- 
taining satisfactory  proficiency  In,  and  de- 
voting essentially  full-time  to,  study  or  re- 
search in  the  field  of  vocational  education  In 
an  Institution  of  higher  education,  and  are 
not  engaging  in  gainful  employment,  other 
than  part-time  employment  by  such  insti- 
tution in  teaching,  research,  or  similar  ac- 
tivities, approved  by  the  Commissioner. 

"EXCHANGE  PROGRAMS,  INSTITUTES,  AND  IN- 
SERVICE  EDUCATION  FOR  VOCATIONAL-EDUCA- 
TION TEACHERS,  SUPERVISORS,  COORDINATORS, 
AND   ADMINISTRATORS 

"Sec.  553.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  State  boards,  as 
defined  In  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963,  to  pay  the  cost  of  carrying  out  coopera- 
tive arrangements  for  the  training  or  re- 
training of  experienced  vocational  education 
personnel  such  as  teachers,  teacher  edu- 
cators, administrators,  supervisors,  and  co- 
ordinators, and  other  personnel,  in  order  to 
strengthen  education  programs  supported  by 
this  part  and  the  administration  of  schools 
offering  vocational  education.  Such  cooper- 
ative arrangements  may  be  between  schools 
offering  vocational  education  and  private 
business  or  Industry,  commercial  enterprises, 
or  with  other  educational  Institutions  (in- 
cluding thoee  for  the  handicapped  and  de- 
linquent). 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  section  may  be 
used  for  projects  and  activities  such  as — 


"(1)  exchange  of  vocational  education 
teachers  and  other  staff  members  with  skilled 
technicians  or  supervisors  in  industry  (In- 
cluding mutual  arrangements  for  preserving 
employment  and  retirement  status,  and 
other  employment  benefits  during  the  period 
of  exchange),  and  the  development  and  op- 
eration of  cooperative  programs  Involving 
periods  of  teaching  in  schools  providing  vo- 
cational education  and  of  experience  in  com- 
mercial, industrial,  or  other  public  or  private 
employment  related  to  the  subject  matter 
taught  in  such  school: 

"(2)  inservlce  training  programs  for  voca- 
tional education  teachers  and  other  staff 
members  to  Improve  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion, supervision,  and  administration  of  vo- 
cational education  programs;   and 

"(3)  short-term  or  regular-session  Insti- 
tutes, or  other  preservlce  and  Inservlce  train- 
ing programs  or  projects  designed  to  improve 
the  qualifications  of  persons  entering  and 
reentering  the  field  of  vocational  education, 
except  that  funds  may  not  be  used  for  semi- 
nars, symposia,  workshops  or  conferences  un- 
less these  are  part  of  a  continuing  program  ■ 
of  Inservlce  or  pres-ervice  training. 

"(c)  A  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  only  upon  application  to  the  Com- 
missioner at  such  time  or  times  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary. The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve  an 
application  unless  it — 

"(1)  sets  forth  a  program  for  carrying 
out  one  or  more  projects  or  activities  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b). 
and  provides  for  such  methods  of  adminis- 
tration as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  operation  of  the  program; 

"(2)  sets  forth  p>ollcies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the 
extent  practicable,  increase  the  level  of 
funds  that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such 
Federal  funds,  be  made  available  for  pur- 
poses which  meet  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b),  and  In  no  case  supplant  such 
funds; 

"(3)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant  under   this  section;    and 

"(4)  provides  for  making  such  reports.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  require  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  this  section,  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifi- 
cation of  such  reports. 

"FAMILIARIZING  TEACHERS  WITH  NEW 
CURRICULAR    MATERIALS 

"Sec.  554.  In  approving  training  and  devel- 
opment programs  for  vocational  educational 
personnel,  the  Commissioner  shall  give  spe- 
cial consideration  to  programs  which  are  de- 
signed to  familiarize  teachers  with  new  cur- 
rlcular  materials  In  vocational  education. 

"APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

"Sec  555.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  part,  the  sum  of 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969.  and  the  sum  of  $35,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970." 

TITLE   ni— MISCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS 

ADEQUATE  LEADnME.  PLANNING.  AND  EVALUATION 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1967  (Public  Law  90-247)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"PROGRAMS    SUBJECT    TO   THIS    TITLE 

"Sec  401.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
apply  to  any  program  for  which  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  has  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministration, either  as  provided  by  statute 
or  by  delegation  pursuant  to  statute.  Amend- 
ments  to   Acts    authorizing   such    programs 


shall  not  affect  the  applicability  of  this  title 
unless  so  specified  by  such  amendments." 

(b)  Title  IV  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  405  the  following  new 
section : 

"AVAILABILITY    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  406.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  unless  expressly  in  limitation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  fimds  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  any  of 
the  programs  to  which  this  title  is  applicable 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  until  the 
end  of  such  fiscal  year." 

REDUCING      AGE      LIMIT      IN      ADULT      EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 

Sec  302.  Effective  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30,  1969,  section  303(a)  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act  of  1966  (title  III  of  Public 
Law  89-750,  80  Stat.  1216)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "eighteen"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "sixteen". 

collection    AND    DISSEMINATION    OP 
INFORMATION 

Sec  303.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  more  effectively  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
grams administered  by  hiiii  (including  those 
administered  by  him  by  delegation ) ,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education— 

(1)  shall  prepare  and  disseminate  to  all 
appropriate  State  and  local  agencies  and  In- 
stitutions and  others  concerned  with  educa- 
tion, complete  Information  on  programs  of 
Federal  assistance; 

(2)  shall  Inform  the  public  on  federally 
supported  programs  for  education  by  provid- 
ing Information  to  communications  media; 
such  dissemination  activity  shall  Include  the 
development  and  Issuance  of  materials  which 
Inform  teachers,  students,  the  disadvan- 
taged, and  dropouts  of  new  and  expanding 
opportunities  for  education,  together  with 
materials  specifically  directed  to  institutions 
or  Individuals  vested  with  responsibility  for 
one  or  more  programs  administered  by  the 
Commissioner: 

(3)  shall  develop,  on  both  formal  and  In- 
formal bases,  a  close  liaison  for  interchange 
of  ideas  and  information  with  representa- 
tives of  American  business  and  with  service, 
labor,  or  other  organizations,  both  public  and 
private,  to  advance  American  education: 

(4)  shall  collect  data  and  information  on 
programs  qualifying  for  assistance  under 
programs  administered  by  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  objective  measurements  of 
the  effectiveness  achieved  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  such  programs; 

(5)  may  upon  request  provide  advice, 
counsel,  technical  assistance,  and  demonstra- 
tions to  State  educational  agencies,  local 
educational  agencies,  or  institutions  of 
higher  education  undertaking  to  initiate  or 
expand  programs  in  order  to  Increase  the 
quality  or  depth  or  broaden  the  scope  of  such 
programs,  and  shall  inform  such  agencies 
and  institutions  of  the  availability  of  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  this  clause. 

(6)  shall  prepare  and  disseminate  to  State 
educational  agencies,  local  educational  agen- 
cies, and  other  appropriate  agencies  and 
institutions  an  annual  report  setting  forth 
developments  in  the  utilization  and  adapta- 
tion of  programs  administered  by  him;   and 

(7)  may  enter  into  contracts  with  public 
or  private  agencies,  organizations,  groups, 
or  individuals  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

( b )  ( 1 1  For  such  purpose  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  more  effectively  other 
provisions  of  Federal  law,  the  Commissioner, 
upon  request  from  a  State  educational 
agency,  shall  provide  counseling  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  in  rural  areas,  as  defined  by  the 
Commissioner,  of  such  State  (A)  in  de- 
termining benefits  available  to  such  agencies 
and  schools  under  Federal  laws,  and  (B)  In 
preparing    applications    and    meeting    other 
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requirements  for  such  benefits.  Assistance 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  may.  In  accord- 
ance with  such  request,  be  provided  by  per- 
sonnel from  the  Office  of  Education  or  be 
provided  In  the  fomi  of  grants  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  State 
educational  agency  to  employ  such  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  such  as- 
sistance. 

(3)  The  Commissioner  Is  further  author- 
ized to  provide  the  types  of  assistance  avail- 
able to  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
under  paragraph  ( 1 1  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  prepare  and 
make  available  In  such  form  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate a  catalog  of  all  Federal  education 
assistance  programs  whether  or  not  such 
programs  are  administered  by  him.  The  cata- 
log shall — 

(1)  Identify  each  such  program,  and  In- 
clude the  name  of  the  program,  the  author- 
izing statute,  the  specific  Pederal  administer- 
ing officials  and  a  brief  description  of  such 
program: 

(3)  set  forth  the  availability  of  benefits 
and  eligibility  restrictions  in  each  such  pro- 
grasa: 

(S)  seb  torth  the  budget  requests  for  each 
such  program,  past  appropriations,  obliga- 
tions incurred,  the  average  assistance  pro- 
vided under  each  such  program,  and  perti- 
nent financial  Information  indicating  (A)  the 
size  of  each  such  program  for  selected  fiscal 
years,  and  (B)  any  funds  remaining  avail- 
able: 

(4)  set  forth  the  prerequisites,  including 
the  cost  to  the  recipient  of  receiving  assist- 
ance under  each  such  program,  and  any 
duties  required  of  the  recipient  after  re- 
ceiving benefits: 

(5)  Identify  appropriate  officials,  in  Wash- 
ington. District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  in 
each  State  and  locality  (if  appUcable).  to 
whom  application  or  reference  for  Informa- 
tion for  each  such  program  may  be  made: 

(8)    set  forth   the  application  procedures: 

(7)  contain  a  detailed  Index  designed  to  as- 
sist the  potential  beneficiary  to  Identify  all 
education  assistance  programs  related  to  a 
particular  need  or  category  of  potential  bene- 
ficiaries: 

(8)  contain  such  other  program  informa- 
tion and  data  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
necessary  or  desirable  in  order  to  assist  the 
potential  program  beneficiary  to  understand 
and  take  advantage  of  each  Pederal  educa- 
tion assistance  program:  and 

(9)  be  transmitted  to  Congress  within  the 
first  month  of  each  regular  session,  together 
with  a  report  setting  forth  the  specific  meas- 
ures taken  In  the  past  year  to  simplify  the 
various  application  forms  and  program  guide- 
lines a  potential  beneficiary  would  use  to 
benefit  from  each  Federal  education  assist- 
ance program,  and  to  coordinate,  simplify 
application    forms   and    program   guidelines. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970. 
and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  ending  prior 
to  July  1.  1972,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(e)  Section  806  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  shall  be- 
come Ineffective  the  first  fiscal  year  for 
which  funds  are  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

TRAINING    TEACHEKS    OP    THE    HANDICAPPED 

Sec.  304.  Section  1  of  Public  Law  85-926 
(grants  for  teaching  In  the  education  of 
handicapped  children  i  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "and  other  appropriate  non-profit  in- 
stitutions or  agencies"  after  the  words  "non- 
profit Institutions  of  higher  learning" 
wherever  such  words  occur. 


PBEVENTION  OF  RXOUCTION  OF  STATK  AID  ON 
ACCOUNT  OF  PATMKNTS  OTfDEB  PT7BLIC  LAW 
874 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  5 
of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950  (Public 
Law  874.  Eighty-first  Congreas),  la  amended 
(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(d)",  and  (2) 
by  adding  the  following  new  pcu'agraph: 

"(2)  No  payments  may  be  made  during 
any  fiscal  year  to  any  local  educational 
agency  in  Emy  State  which  has  taken  into 
consideration  payments  under  this  title  In 
determining  the  eligibility  of  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  in  that  State  for  State  aid 
(aa  defined  by  regulation),  or  the  amount 
of  that  aid.  with  reepect  to  free  public  edu- 
cation during  that  year  or  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  or  which  makes  such  aid  avail- 
able to  local  educational  agencies  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  result  in  leas  State  aid  to  any 
local  educational  agency  which  is  eligible  for 
payments  under  this  title  than  such  local 
educational  agency  would  receive  if  It  were 
not  so  eligible." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  with  reepect  to 
each  State  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  which  begins  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  first  complete  legislative  session  (at 
which  State  aid  may  be  considered)  of  such 
State's  legislature  held  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

PROORAM    CONSOLIDATION    STUDT 

Sec  306.  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
shall  make  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  con- 
solidation of  education  programs  in  order 
to  provide  for  more  efficient  use  of  Federal 
funds  at  the  local  level  and  to  simplify  ap- 
plication procedures  for  such  funds  and  shall, 
within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on 
the  results  of  the  study  and  any  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  which  would 
facilitate  consolidation  of  education  pro- 
grams 

STATE  SCHOOLS  FOR  HANDICAPPED  IN  TERRITORIES 

Sbc.  307.  Section  103(a)(4)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (title  II  of  Public  Law  874.  Slst  Con- 
gress, as  amended)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"except  paragraph  (5),"  after  "this  subsec- 
tion.". 

JOB  CORPS  STUDY 

Sec.  308  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion Is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  a 
special  study  of  the  means  by  which  the 
existing  Job  Corps  facilities  and  programs 
established  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  most  effectively  might,  if  de- 
termined feasible,  be  transferred  to  State  or 
Joint  Federal-State  operation  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  program  of  Residential  Voca- 
tional Education  authorized  by  part  E  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1953. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  consult  with 
other  Federal  officers.  State  boards  of  voca- 
tional education,  and  such  other  Individuals 
and  organizations  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
for  this  study,  and  shall  make  a  report  of  his 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  not  later 
than  March  1,  1969 

HEADSTART    STDDT 

Sec.  309.  The  President  shall  make  a  special 
study  of  whether  the  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering the  Headstart  program  estab- 
lished under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  should  continue  to  be  vested  in  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, should  be  transferred  to  another 
agency  of  the  Government,  or  should  be 
delegated  to  another  such  agency  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  602(d)  of  the  afore- 
mentioned Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  and  shall  submit  the  findings  of  this 


study  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  March 
1. 1969. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Carl  D.  Pxrkins. 

Edtth  Orxkn, 

Roman  Pvcthski, 

John  Brademas, 

AtroTJSTXTS  P.   Hawkins. 

Sam  M.  Gibbons. 

William  D.  Ford. 

JAMXS  H.   SCHKtTER, 

Llotd  MxKDe, 
Carl  Albert, 

WILLMM    H.    ATRES. 

Albert  H.  Qtm, 

John  Ashbrook, 

Alphonzo  Bell, 

Bill  Scherlb, 

John  Dellenback. 

Edwin  D.  Eshleman, 

William  A.  Steiger, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Watne  Morse. 

Ralph  W.  Tarborough, 

Joseph  Clark, 

Jennings  Randolph, 

Harrison  Williams, 

Gayloro  Nelson, 

Winston  Proutt, 

J.  K.  Javits, 

Peter  Dominick, 

George  L.  Murphy, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  18366)  to  amend  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tion agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  In  lieu  thereof  a  new  text.  The  con- 
ference repwrt  adopts  provisions  which  are 
a  substitute  for  both  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment.  Except  for  minor  clari- 
fying and  technical  changes,  this  statement 
explains  the  action  taken  by  the  committee 
of  conference  with  respect  to  the  differences 
between  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment. 

In  general. — The  House  bill  made  extensive 
amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  using  the  "cut  and  bite"  technique. 
The  Senate  amendment.  In  contrast,  em- 
ployed the  technique  of  amending  that  act 
"to  read  as  follows",  extensively  revising  and 
reorganizing  it.  The  substitute  agreed  upon 
In  conference  adopts  the  approach  of  the 
Senate  amendment  and  so  amends  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963  "to  read  as 
follows".  This  has  necessitated  a  number  of 
minor  revisions  In  the  language  of  the  House 
bill,  which  have  no  substantive  effect. 

Disposition  of  provisions  of  the  Senate 
amendment  unrelated  to  vocational  educa- 
tion.— The  Senate  amendment  but  not  the 
House  bill  contained  a  provision  amending 
title  ni  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Eklucation  Act  of  1965  so  as  to  continue  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  the  25- 
percent  reservation  to  the  Commissioner  for 
direct  funding  of  local  educational  agency 
applications.  The  conference  substitute  does 
not  contain  this  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  a  new 
program  for  early  education  of  handicapped 
children  with  authorizations  of  $5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1969  and  910  million  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
conference  the  Congress  had  passed  similar 
provisions  as  a  separate  measure  (H.R. 
18763).  The  conference  substitute  does  not 
contain  this  provision. 
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The  Senate  amendment  authorized  a  new 
preschool  program  for  children  from  low- 
income  families  with  an  authorization  of 
(375  million  for  fiscal  year  1969  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, such  new  program  to  replace  the  "Head- 
start"  program,  provisions  for  which  were 
repealed  by  the  Senate  amendment.  In  lieu 
of  the  Senate  amendment,  the  conference 
substitute  contains  a  provision  requiring  the 
President  to  make  a  special  study  as  to 
whether  responsibility  for  administering  the 
"Headstart"  program  should  continue  in  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  be  transfered 
to  another  agency  of  the  Government,  or  be 
delegated  to  another  agency.  He  is  required 
to  submit  the  findings  of  the  study  to  the 
Congress  no  later  than  March  1,  1969. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bill,  amended  Public  Law  86-926  (dealing 
with  the  training  of  teacher  trainers  of  the 
handicapped)  to  authorize  the  making  of 
gprants  to  "other  appropriate  nonprofit  Insti- 
tutions or  agencies"  In  addition  to  existing 
authority  to  make  grants  to  public  and  non- 
profit Institutions  of  higher  education.  The 
conference  substitute  contains  this  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment,  unlike  the  House 
bill,  contained  an  amendment  to  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
to  extend  its  benefits  to  schools  for  the  handi- 
capped in  the  Trust  Territory.  The  confer- 
ence substitute   contains  this  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bin.  prohibited  payments  to  any  State  which 
considers  In  its  distribution  of  State  aid  for 
educational  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  for  education.  Federal  funds  avail- 
able under  Public  Law  81-874.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  contains  this  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  pro- 
visions, not  contained  in  the  House  bill,  es- 
tablishing an  emergency  food  service  pro- 
gram for  needy  children  and  amending  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  and  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act.  These  provisions  are  not  con- 
tained In  the  conference  substitute. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions consolidating  authority  for  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  carry  out  the  col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  information  In 
connection  with  any  education  program  ad- 
ministered by  him.  The  House  bill  limited 
this  authority  to  programs  under  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute contains  the  Senate  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  authority 
outside  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  to  require  the  Commissioner  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  in  rural  areas  In  order  to  de- 
termine benefits  available  to  them  under 
Federal  law  and  to  assist  them  in  the  prep- 
aration of  applications  for  such  benefits. 
Tbe  Senate  amendment  also  authorized  the 
Commissioner  to  provide  this  type  of  assist- 
ance to  institutions  of  higher  education.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  comparable  pro- 
visions. The  conference  substitute  contains 
the  Senate  provisions. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions not  contained  In  the  House  bill  which 
precluded  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
from  effecting  in  any  manner,  or  agreeing  to 
the  consolidation  of.  any  programs  which  re- 
sult In  the  commingling  in  the  Federal.  State, 
or  local  level  of  funds  derived  from  different 
appropriations.  This  Senate  provision  also 
precluded  the  transferral  of  funds  derived 
from  different  appropriations  to  the  use  of 
any  other  program,  and  precluded  sanction- 
ing any  agreement  with  a  State  agency  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  approving  programs 
involving  funds  from  different  appropria- 
tions. This  Senate  amendment  further  pre- 
cluded making  any  grants  of  contracts  upon 
condition  of  the  receipt  of  grants  or  con- 
tracts from  another  organization.  The  con- 
ference substitute  does  not  contain  these 
provisions. 


The  Senate  amendment  required  the  Com- 
missioner to  make  a  study  of  the  feasibility 
of  consolidating  educational  programs  and 
to  make  a  report  to  the  Congress  of  the 
study.  The  House  bill  bad  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  substitute  con- 
tains the  Senate  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bill,  contained  provisions  precluding  a  local 
educational  agency  from  receiving  any  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  the  act  or  any  act 
amended  by  the  act  unless  the  agency  had 
certified  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
that  It  appropriately  enforces  its  compulsory 
school  attendance  rules.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  further  required 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  make  a  study  of  State  laws  relating 
to  compulsory  school  attendance  rules  to 
enable  a  determination  of  what  Pederal  ac- 
tion should  be  taken  to  promote  minimum 
education  requirements.  The  House  bill  did 
not  contain  this  provision.  The  Senate  re- 
cedes. 


The  Senate  amendment  but  not  the  House 
bill  required  the  Commissioner  to  prepare 
and  distribute  a  catalog  of  all  Federal  edu- 
cational programs  whether  or  not  such  pro- 
grams are  administered  by  him.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  such  provision.  The  con- 
ference substitute  contains  the  Senate  pro- 
vision. 

Authorizations. — Both  bills  contained  pro- 
visions authorizing  appropriations  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  Commissioner  to 
make  grants  to  States  for  comprehensive 
programs  comparable  to  authority  now  con- 
tained In  existing  law.  However,  the  House 
bin  and  Senate  amendment  differ  In  the  level 
of  limitations  on  such  authorizations.  In 
general,  the  conference  substitute  follows  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  with  respect  to 
the  percentages  of  comprehensive  grant 
funds  which  must  be  employed  by  States 
for  certain  specified  usee.  Such  variations  are 
specifically  reflected  In  other  portions  of  this 
report.  The  conference  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  funding  authorizations  is  as  fol- 
lows: I 


Program  House 

(1)  Grants  to  States  for  comprehensive  programs  and  training  and  researcli: 

Fiscal  year  1%9 i  $355, 000, 000 

Fiscal  year  1970 565,000.000 

Fiscal  year  1971 565,000.000 

Fiscal  year  1972 565,000.000 

Each  year  thereafter 565,000.000  , 

(2)  Programs  for  disavantaged: 

Fiscal  year  1969 40.000,000  . 

Fiscal  year  1970 40.000.000  . 

(3)  Administration  of  all  new  programs.. (>) 

(4)  Administration  by  0  E  and  States  of  compreltensivs  programs (>) 

(5)  Work-study: 

Fiscal  year  1%9 35,000,000  . 

Fiscal  year  1970 35,000,000  . 

(6)  Exemplary  programs: 

Fiscal  year  1969 15,000,000  . 

Fiscal  year  1970 25,000,000 

Fiscal  year  1971 

Fiscal  year  1972 

(7)  Cooperative  vocational  education: 

Fiscal  year  1969 20,000,000  . 

Fiscal  year  1970 50,000,000 

Fiscal  year  1971 

Fiscal  year  1972 .". 

(8)  Demonstration  residential  schools: 

Fiscal  year  1%9 

Fiscal  year  1970 

Fiscal  year  1971 

Fiscal  year  1972 

(9)  Grants  to  States  for  residential  schools: 

Fiscal  year  1969 15.000.000  . 

Fiscal  year  1970 15.000,000  . 

(10)  Dormitories: 

Fiscal  year  1969 5.000,000  . 

Fiscal  year  1970 10,000,000  . 

(11)  Consumer  and  homemaking  education: 

Fiscal  year  1970 15,000,000 

Fiscal  year  1971 - 

Fiscal  year  1972 

(12)  Curriculum  development: 

Fiscal  year  1969 7,000.000  . 

Fiscal  year  1970 10,000,000  , 

(13)  National  Advisory  Council: 

Fiscal  year  1969 100,000 

Fiscal  year  1970 150,000 

Fiscal  year  1971 

Fiscal  year  1972 

Fiscal  year  1973 

(14)  Vocational  education  professions  development: 

Fiscal  year  1969 25,000,000  . 

Fiscal  year  1970 35,000.000  . 


Senate 


Conference 


{225. 000. 000  U55. 000. 000 

517.005.000  565.000.000 

675. 000. 000  675,  000, 000 

675,000,000  675.000,000 

565,000.000 

.: 40.000.000 

40.000.000 

35.000.000 

35,000.000 

15.000.000 

57.  500.  000  57.  500, 000 

75.  000. 000  75,  000. 000 

75.000.000  75,000,000 

20.000.000 

25.000.000  35.000.000 

50. 000. 000  50.  000. 000 

75.000.000  75.000.000 

25,000,000  25.000.000 

30. 000, 000  30. 000. 000 

35, 000, 000  35.  000. 000 

35,000,000  35.000.000 


15.000.000 
15,000.000 


25.000,000 
35,  000, 000 
50,000.000 


8 


5,000.000 
10.000.000 

25. 000. 000 
35.000,000 
50. 000. 000 

7. 000. 000 
10.000.000 

100.000 
150.000 
150.000 
150.000 


25.000.000 
35. 000. 000 


1  $5,000,000  reserved  for  Labor  Department  manpower  studies  on  occupational  training  needs. 

>3  percent  of  grant  or  $50,000.  whichever  greater. 

'  Such  sums  as  may  be  appropriated  only  through  fiscal  year  1973. 

<  Such  sums  as  may  be  appropriated. 

>Such  sums  as  may  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year. 

Note:  This  table  does  not  show  sums  deleted  in  conference  totaling  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1969  and  $435,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1970  for  programs  in  the  Senate  amendment  but  not  In  the  House  bill. 


part    a GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Declaration  of  purpose. — The  statement  of 
purposes  In  both  the  House  bill  and  Senate 
amendment  contains  identical  language  with 
respect  to  such  purpose  with  the  exception 
that  the  Senate  adds  additional  emphasis  to 
programs  for  students  in  postsecondary 
schools.  The  conference  substitute  retains 
the  Senate  language. 

Labor  Department  manpower  studiet. — 
The  House  bill  reserved  from  the  amounts 
appropriated  for  comprehensive  programs,  $6 


million  for  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  finance  national,  regional.  State  and  local 
studies  and  projection  of  manpower  needs. 
There  Is  no  comparable  Senate  provision. 
The  agreement  reached  In  conference  retains 
this  provision  of  the  House  bill. 

Allotments  to  States. — In  the  allotment 
formula  to  the  States,  the  House  bill  fol- 
lowed existing  law  with  respect  to  the  per- 
centages of  the  funds  which  are  distributed 
according  to  certain  population  groupings. 
The  Senate  amendment  alters  the  percentages 
of  these  groupings  as  icl'ows: 
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Existing  law 
Sajuite  amendment                  {percent) 
(»)   Percentage   (15  to  19  years  old)    55 
percent   50 

(b)  Percenuge   (30  to  24  years  old)    30 
percent    20 

(c)  Percentage   (25  to  85  years  old)    15 
percent   15 

(d)  Percentage  on  same  ratio  as  the  total 

of  groups  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  above 5 

The  conference  substitute  retains  the 
formula  In  existing  law 

The  reallotment  language  in  both  the 
Bouse  bill  and  Senate  amendment  modified 
existing  law.  Existing  law  provides  for  re- 
allotment  In  proportion  to  the  original  allot- 
ment. The  House  bill  provided  for  a  reallot- 
ment on  the  basis  of  equitable  and  reasonable 
factors  determined  by  the  Commissioner,  and 
required  reallotments  of  funds  appropriated 
for  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  be  used 
only  for  that  purpose.  In  contrast,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  permitted  the  Commissioner 
to  reallot  first  among  other  programs  under 
parts  other  than  B  and  C  within  the  State 
to  which  the  original  allotment  was  made, 
and  then  among  other  States.  The  House 
recedes:. but  the  requirement  that  funds  ap- 
propriated, for  programs  for  the  disadvant- 
aged be  reallotted  only  for  that  purpose  is 
retained. 

The  House  bill  retained  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law  with  respect  to  the  requirement  that 
populations  of  particular  age  groups  of  a 
State  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  available  estimates  furnished  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  Senate 
amendment  provided  that  such  population 
determinations  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  estimates  available  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, dropping  references  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  The  House  recedes. 

National  Advisory  CounciL — The  House 
bill  retained  the  existing  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Vocational  Education  In  addition  to  a 
newly  created  National  Advisory  Council. 
Both  of  these  advisory  groups  have  substan- 
tially the  same  functions.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  solely  for  a  National  Advisory 
Council.  The  House  recedes. 

Under  the  House  bill  the  National  Advisory 
Council  would  consist  of  15  members,  not 
more  than  five  of  whom  could  be  regular 
full-time  Federal  or  State  employees.  The 
Senate  amendment  provided  for  a  21-mem- 
ber  National  Advisory  Council.  TTie  House 
recedes. 

Both  versions  of  the  legislation  provided 
for  representation  of  labor  and  management 
on  the  Council,  but  the  Senate  amendment 
specified  that  this  representation  must  in- 
clude persons  knowledgeable  about  semi- 
skilled, skilled,  and  technical  employment  In 
several  specified  occupational  fields.  The 
House  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment.  In  contrast  to  the 
House  bin.  required  membership  representa- 
tives of  local  school  boards  and  persons 
knowledgeable  about  p>ostsecondary  and  adult 
vocational  education  programs  and  persons 
familiar  with  the  special  problems  of  the  dis- 
advantaged. The  House  recedes 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
representatives  of  the  general  public  could 
not  include  Federal  employees,  but  must  in- 
clude parents  and  students,  and  must  con- 
stitute no  less  than  one-third  of  the  total 
membership.  In  contrast,  the  House  bill  pro- 
vided for  persons  representative  of  local  edu- 
cation agencies  and  not  less  than  five  persons 
representative  of  the  general  public.  The 
conference  report  adopts  the  provisions  of 
the   Senate   amendment   on   this   matter. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bill,  empowered  the  National  Council  to  re- 
view State  plans  and  advise  the  Commis- 
sioner as  regards  their  approval  and  to  con- 
duct independent  evaluations.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  drops  the  Senate  provision 


requiring  the  Council  to  review  State  plans 
and  advise  the  Commissioner  with  respect 
to  their  approval. 

The  House  bill  authorized  tlOO.OOO  for 
fiscal  year  1969  and  $150,000  for  fiscal  year 
1970  to  pay  for  technical  assistance  for  the 
National  Advisory  Council.  The  Senate 
amendment  In  contrast  provides  unlimited 
authorizations  for  each  fiscal  year  through 
July  1.  1973.  The  conference  agreement 
adopts  the  House  provision  as  regards  the 
monetary  amount,  while  extending  the  au- 
thorization to  fiscal  1972. 

The  Senate  amendment  required  the  Na- 
tional Council  to  review  the  possible  local 
duplication  of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams at  the  postsecondary  and  adult  levels 
and  to  report  Its  findings.  The  House  bill 
contained  no  comparable  provision.  The  con- 
ference report  Includes  It. 

State  advisory  councils. — Both  versions  of 
the  legislation  required  each  State  to  estab- 
lish a  State  advisory  council.  However,  the 
House  bill  required  that  the  appointment  of 
the  council  must  be  by  the  Governor  while 
the  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
council  must  be  appointed  by  the  State 
Board.  The  conference  substitute  provides 
that  the  council  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  except  that  In  States 
In  which  the  State  board  Is  elective,  It  will 
appoint  the  members. 

The  House  bill  makes  It  clear  In  the  list- 
ing of  each  category  of  representatives  for 
the  council  that  only  one  p>erson  need  be 
selected  from  each  category  In  contrast,  the 
Senate  amendment  Is  subject  to  the  Inter- 
pretation that  more  than  one  person  be  se- 
lected from  each  category  listed.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  coun- 
cil must  Include  jjersons  representing  State 
Industrial  and  economic  development  and 
planning  agencies,  a  requirement  not  con- 
tained In  the  House  bill.  The  conference 
agreement  Includes  the  Senate  provision 
with  the  deletion  of  reference  to  representa- 
tion from  planning  agencies. 

Both  versions  of  the  legislation  required 
the  council  to  include  as  members  persons 
representative  of  certain  generally  described 
post-secondary  educational  institutions,  but 
the  Senate  in  the  listing  Includes  "adult 
education  agencies  or  Institutions."  a  term 
not  employed  In  the  House  bill's  correspond- 
ing listing.  The  House  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  re- 
quirement not  Included  In  the  House  bill 
that  council  members  Include  those  having 
special  knowledge  with  respect  to  voca- 
tional education  who  are  not  Involved  In  the 
administration  of  State  or  local  vocational 
education  programs.  The  House  recedes. 

The  House  bill,  unlike  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, contained  a  special  requirement  that 
the  council  Include  a  person  or  persons  fa- 
miliar with  programs  of  technical  vocational 
education  and  training.  Including  compre- 
hensive secondary  schools.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  requirement, 
not  included  In  the  Senate  amendment, 
that  the  council  Include  a  person  or  persons 
representative  of  local  educational  agencies. 
The  Senate   recedes. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
Included  in  the  Senate  amendment  that  the 
council  Include  a  person  or  persons  repre- 
senting manpower  and  vocational  education 
agencies  In  the  State,  Including  persons  from 
the  comprehensive  area  manptower  planning 
system  of  the  State.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Both  versions  of  the  legislation  required 
representation  on  the  council  from  educators 
serving  large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents, but  the  House  bill  provided  that  such 
person  or  persons  must  represent  "school  sys- 
tems" and  the  Senate  amendment  required 
that  they  represent  "local  educational  agen- 
cies." The  Senate  recedes. 


The  Senate  amendment,  unlike  the  House 
bill,  required  representation  of  persons  who 
are  members  of  school  boards.  The  House 
recedes. 

The  House  bill  required  representation  on 
the  council  of  persons  from  the  general  pub- 
lic, "Including  persons  representaltve  of  and 
knowledgeable  about  the  poor  and  disad- 
vantaged" but  who  are  not  qualified  for 
membership  under  the  previously  described 
categories,  which  general  public  representa- 
tives shall  constitute  not  less  than  one-third 
of  the  Board.  In  contrast,  the  Senate  amend- 
ment simply  required  that  the  Board  Include 
representatives  of  the  general  public  "such  as 
members  of  parent- teacher  associations  and 
youth  groupw."  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  House  provision,  with  the  deletion 
of  the  one-third  requirement. 

Both  versions  of  the  legislation  provide 
similar  functions  for  the  State  Advisory 
Council,  but  differ  In  the  following  respects: 

(a)  The  House  bill  specifies  that  the  Coun- 
cil shall  review  annual  program  evaluations 
prepared  by  the  State  board; 

(b)  The  Senate  amendment  contains  a 
requirement  that  the  State  Advisory  Council 
advise  the  State  board  on  the  disposition  of 
applications  for  Federal  funds  for  compre- 
hensive programs  which  have  been  submitted 
to  It.  There  Is  no  comparable  House  provi- 
sion: 

(c)  The  Senate  amendment  contains  a  re- 
quirement, not  contained  In  the  House  bill, 
that  the  State  Council  advise  the  State  board 
on  the  results  of  research  findings  through- 
out the  Nation  and  their  applicability  to 
problems  within  the  State. 

(d  I  The  Senate  amendment  also  contains  a 
requirement,  not  contained  in  the  House 
bill,  requiring  the  Advisory  Council  to  advise 
the  State  board  on  the  success  of  exemplary 
vocational  education  programs  In  the  Nation 
which  could  be  adopted  within  the  State: 

(e)  The  Senate  amendment  contains  a  pro- 
vision, not  contained  In  the  House  bill,  re- 
quiring the  State  Advisory  Council  to  advise 
the  State  board  on  the  development  of  ap- 
plications of  the  State  for  grants  under  part 
E    (State   Special   Emphasis   Programs): 

(/)  The  Senate  amendment  contains  a 
requirement,  not  contained  In  the  House 
bin,  to  the  effect  that  the  Council  shall  ad- 
vise the  State  board  on  the  distribution  of 
funds  and  services  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies. In  each  of  the  above  Instances,  except 
In  (o),  the  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  specific 
requirement,  not  contained  In  the  House 
bill,  that  the  States  shall  certify  the  estab- 
lishment of  and  the  membership  of  the  State 
advisory  council  to  the  Commissioner  no  less 
than  90  days  prior  to  the  beginning  of  any 
fiscal  year  In  which  the  State  desires  to  re- 
ceive funds  under  title  I.  This  provision  Is 
retained  In  the  conference  substitute,  but  a 
provision  permitting  the  Commissioner  to 
require  the  certification  to  contain  additional 
information  has  not  been  retained.  It  ap- 
peared clear  to  the  conferees  that  there  ex- 
isted ample  authority  for  the  Commissioner 
to  require  the  submission  of  this  information 
in  other  ways. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  re- 
quirement, not  contained  In  the  House  bill, 
that  each  State  advisory  council  meet  within 
30  diyt  after  certification  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Commissioner  and  select  from  Its 
membership  a  chairman.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment also  contained  a  requirement,  not  con- 
tained In  the  House  bill,  that  the  time,  place, 
and  manner  of  the  meeting  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  advisory  council  under 
its  rules,  but  such  rules  must  provide  for  not 
less  than  one  public  meeting  each  year  where 
the  public  Is  given  an  opportunity  to  express 
views.  The  House  recedes  on  both  these  items. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision, not  included  in  the  House  bill,  specify- 
ing that  members  of  the  State  advisory  coun- 
cil shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
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at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $50  per  day  from 
Federal  funds,  as  well  as  appropriate  sub- 
sistence and  travel  expenses  while  away  from 
home.  While  thin  provision  has  been  deleted. 
It  does  not  indicate  any  Intention  on  the  part 
of  the  conferees  that  members  of  these  coun- 
cils should  not  be  suitably  compensated 

Federal  administration. — The  Senate 
amendment,  unlike  the  House  Wll:  (a)  per- 
mitted the  Commissioner  to  delegate  his 
functions  to  any  employee  of  the  Office  of 
Education;  (b)  authorized  the  Commmls- 
sloner  to  utilize  the  services  of  any  other 
Federal  agency:  and  (c)  required  the  Com- 
missioner to  consult  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  other  Federal  agencies  adminis- 
tering programs  which  may  be  coordinated 
with  these  programs.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute does  not  contain  these  provisions. 

Effect  of  insufficient  appropriations. — The 
Senate  amendment,  unlike  the  House  bill, 
provided  that  whenever  the  appropriations 
under  the  act  are  less  than  $300  million.  90 
percent  of  the  appropriations  for  that  year 
shall  be  for  State  grants  under  part  B  and  10 
percent  shall  be  for  grants  and  contracts 
for  research  under  part  C;  but  In  case  the 
appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year  are  less 
than  the  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1969, 
the  amount  allotted  to  any  State  under  part 
B  (State  grants)  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
amount  allotted  during  fiscal  year  1969.  This 
provision  does  not  appear  In  the  conference 
substitute. 

Limitation  of  payments. — The  Senate 
amendment,  unlike  the  House  bill,  prohibits 
payments  for  religious  worship  or  Instruc- 
tion. The  conference  agreement  Included  this 
provision.  As  regards  residential  vocational 
schools,  the  Senate  amendment,  unlike  the 
House  bill,  prohibits  the  assignment  of 
Juveniles  as  a  result  of  their  delinquent  con- 
duct, and  prohibits  use  of  such  facilities  to 
foster  racial  segregation.  This  provision  Is 
retained  in  the  conference  report,  but  Its 
Inclusion  In  no  way  Is  to  preclude  enroll- 
ment of  persons  with  records  of  delinquency. 
Definitions. — The  Senate  amendment 
broadened  the  definition  of  "vocational  edu- 
cation" to  Include  remedial  or  related  aca- 
demic and  technical  instruction.  The  Senate 
amendment  also  broadened  the  definition  to 
Include  technicians  and  subprofesslonals  and 
Individuals  enrolled  In  advanced  technical 
education  programs.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment also  Included  vocational  yovith  club 
activities  and  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  handicapped  students.  The  House  bill 
had  none  of  these  provisions.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  adopts  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill,  except  as  to  youth  club  activities, 
but  adds  a  provision  of  the  House  bill  that 
Included  Job  placement  In  the  definition. 

The  House  bill  deleted  the  word  "area" 
from  the  defined  term  "area  vocational  edu- 
cation schools."  The  effect  of  the  deletion  Is 
to  apply  the  definition  to  all  "vocational 
education  schools."  which  definition  formerly 
was  limited  to  area  vocational  schools.  The 
House  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment,  unlike  the  House 
bill,  revised  the  definition  of  "construction" 
to  Include  the  acquisition  of  existing  build- 
ings. The  House  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  eliminated,  unlike 
the  House  bill,  the  definitions  of  "Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1946."  and  "supplementary 
vocational  education  acts."  The  Senate 
recedes. 

The  House  bill.  In  the  definition  of  "pri- 
vate vocational  training  Institution."  pro- 
vided that  the  program  offered  by  such  Insti- 
tution must  be  a  postsecondary  program.  The 
Senate  amendment  has  no  such  restriction. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

PART    B STATE    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 

PROGRAMS 

Uses  of  grant  funds  by  States. — The  Sen- 
ate amendment  altered  provisions  of  the 
existing  law  to  stress  preparatory  vocational 
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education  programs  for  high  school  students 
designed  to  prepare  them  for  advanced  or 
skilled  postsecondary  education  and  modified 
the  existing  law  with  respect  to  vocational 
education  programs  for  persons  who  have 
"completed  or  left  high  school"  so  as  to 
redirect  this  program  to  the  "postsecondary 
level  of  education."  The  conference  substi- 
tute retains  the  provisions  of  existing  law 
with  the  addition  that  language  Is  Included 
to  assure  authority  to  provide  vocational 
education  courses  for  high  school  students 
designed  to  prepare  them  for  advanced  or 
highly  skilled  postsecondary  and  vocational 
education. 

The  House  bill  retained  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law  providing  that  one  of  the  objectives 
of  Federal  support  for  vocational  education 
was  for  persons  who  have  completed  or  left 
high  school  and  who  were  available  for  full- 
time  study  In  preparation  for  entering  the 
labor  market.  The  Senate  amendment  modi- 
fled  this  provision  slightly  and  eliminated  the 
requirement  for  "full-time"  study.  The  con- 
ference substitute  retains  the  language  of 
the  existing  law  but  deletes  the  "full-time" 
requirement.  The  Senate  amendment  deleted 
the  provisions  of  existing  law  which  do  not 
permit  the  use  of  grant  funds  for  vocational 
education  for  persons  receiving  training  al- 
lowances under  MDTA.  ARA.  or  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  The  conference  substi- 
tute retains  these  provisions  of  existing  law. 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  special 
programs  to  serve  school  dropouts.  The  pro- 
visions of  existing  law.  which  were  retained 
by  the  House  bill,  appropriately  covered  this 
vocational  education  objective.  The  provi- 
sion of  the  Senate  amendment  was  not  re- 
tained in  the  conference  substitute. 

The  House  bill  dropped  the  requirement 
In  existing  law  which  limited  construction 
of  vocational  education  school  facilities  to 
"area"  school  facilities.  This  provision  of  the 
House  bin  was  not  retained  by  the  conference 
substitute.  The  Senate  amendment  added  as 
one  of  the  uses  of  vocational  educational 
funds  "exploratory"  occupational  educational 
programs.  The  conference  substitute  does  not 
contain  this  provision. 

The  House  bill  reqtUred  that  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970  and  subsequent  fiscal  years,  at  least 
25  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
excess  of  the  total  of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated imder  (I)  Smith-Hughes  Act.  (11)  the 
George-Barden  Act,  (til)  section  102(a)  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  and 
(Iv)  any  of  the  supplementary  vocational 
education  acts,  for  the  fiscal  year  1969,  should 
be  utilized  by  the  State  for  carrying  out  pro- 
grams for  the  disadvantaged.  In  addition,  the 
House  bill  required  that  In  no  fiscal  year 
should  the  amount  used  for  educational  pro- 
grams for  the  disadvantaged  be  less  than  15 
percent  of  the  total  allotments  to  the  State 
of  funds  from  <  1 1  through  (Iv ) .  as  described 
above.  The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
State  plans  must  provide  that  15  percent  of 
the  State  grant  amount  must  be  used  lor 
this  purpose.  The  provisions  of  the  House 
bill  are  contained  In  the  conference  sub- 
stitute. 

The  House  bill  required  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1970  that  each  State  expend  at 
least  25  percent  of  Its  funds  which  are  In 
excess  of  the  funds  derived  from  ( 1 )  through 
(Iv)  (described  In  the  preceding  paragraph) 
for  the  fiscal  year  1969  for  providing  voca- 
tional education  for  persons  who  have  com- 
pleted or  left  high  school  and  who  are  avail- 
able for  full-time  study, In  preparation  for 
entering  the  labor  market.  In  addition,  the 
House  amendment  specified  that  in  no  fiscal 
year  shall  a  State  expend  less  than  15  Der- 
cent  of  the  total  amount  allotted  to  it  from 
such  acts  for  such  purpose.  The  Senate 
amendment  required  that  the  State  plan  pro- 
vide that  15  percent  of  the  State  grant 
amount  be  used  for  this  purp>ose.  The  con- 
ference substitute  contains  the  provisions  of 
the  House  bill. 


The  Senate  amendment  required  that  not 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able to  States  for  "comprehensive"  programs 
should  be  expended  for  the  physical  and 
mentally  handicapped  No  similar  provision 
was  contained  In  the  House  bill.  The  con- 
ference substitute  contains  a  comparable 
provision. 

State  plans. — The  House  bill  amended  the 
provision  of  existing  section  5  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  with  respect  to 
State  plan  requirements  and  made  the  State 
plan  requirements  of  section  5  applicable  to 
the  entire  vocational  education  provisions, 
both  old  and  newly  authorized  programs. 
The  Senate  amendment  rewrote  State  plan 
requirement  provision  which  State  plan  re- 
quirement was  applicable  only  to  vocational 
education  programs  authorized  under  part 
B  dealing  with  70  percent  of  the  comprehen- 
sive grant  authorizations.  The  conference 
svibstltute  contains  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bill. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment required  consultation  with  the  State 
advisory  council  by  the  State  board  ad- 
ministering the  State  plan  but  the  Senate 
amendment  required  further  that  the  State 
plan  include  provisions  for  consultation  with 
the  State  advisory  council  on  policy  matters 
"concerning  the  approval  of  applications  for. 
and  the  distribution  of  Federal  funds."  The 
conference  substitute  follows  the  provisions 
of  the  House  bill. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment required  that  the  State  plan  Include 
assurances  that  copies  of  the  State  plan  and 
other  pwllcy  documents,  rules,  regulations, 
and  so  forth,  will  be  made  reasonably  avail- 
able to  the  public.  The  Senate  amendment  In 
addition  required  that  before  the  State  board 
submitted  Its  plan  for  approval  that  It,  after 
reasonable  notice,  had  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  public  hearing.  The  conference 
substitute  adopts  the  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment required  the  State  plan  to  set  forth  a 
long-range  program  plan  to  extend  over  a 
period  of  time  not  more  than  5  years.  The 
Senate  amendment  added  a  requirement  not 
contained  in  the  House  bill  that  such  long- 
range  program  be  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  3  years.  The  conference  substitute  con- 
tains the  provisions  provided  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  long- 
range  program  must  set  forth  vocational 
education  objectives  which  "afford  satisfac- 
tory jissurances"  of  substantial  progress  to- 
ward meeting  the  vocational  educational 
needs  of  the  State.  The  Senate  amendment 
embodied  somewhat  comparable  language 
but  stated  the  objective  to  be  to  "hold 
promise  of  making  substantial  progress  to- 
ward meeting  the  vocational  educational 
needs  of  all  individuals  in  the  State."  The 
conference  suljstitute  adopts  the  language 
in  the  House  bill  but  modifies  it  to  include 
the  language  "the  vocational  educational 
needs  of  the  potential  students  in  the  State." 
Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment required  the  State  plan  to  Include  an 
annual  program  plan  prepared  by  the  State 
board  In  consultation  with  the  State  advis- 
ory council.  Under  both  versions  of  the  legis- 
lation the  annual  program  plan  must  de- 
scribe the  content  of  and  allocation  of  funds 
under  programs,  services,  and  activities  to 
be  carried  out  during  the  following  year  and 
both  versions  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
plan  must  describe  the  allocation  of  funds 
both  from  Federal  and  State  sources,  though 
different  language  was  used.  The  language 
in  the  House  bill,  unlike  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, required  description  of  the  allocations 
also  to  have  been  made  with  respect  to  funds 
received  from  sources  other  than  Federal  and 
State.  The  provisions  of  the  House  bill  are 
contained  In  the  conference  substitute. 
Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
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ment  required  p&rtlcular  consideration  to 
b«  ^ven  to  persona  with  academic  or  socio- 
economic handicap*,  however,  the  House 
bill  used  the  broad  term  "and  other  handi- 
caps" to  further  describe  the  target  group, 
whereas  the  Senate  in  lieu  of  this  term  used 
the  term  "mental  and  physical  handicaps"  in 
further  describing  the  target  group.  The 
House  bin  further  described  this  disadvan- 
taged group  with  the  phrase  "that  prevent 
them  or  will  likely  prevent  them  from  being 
readily  employable."  The  Senate  In  lieu  of 
this  language  further  described  the  disadvan- 
taged group  with  the  phrase  "that  prevent 
them  from  succeeding  in  regular  vocational 
education  programs."  The  conference  sub- 
stitute contains  the  provisions  of  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision,  not 
Included  In  the  Senate  amendment,  which 
required  State  plans  to  Include  provisions 
that  the  comprehensive  plan  be  related  "to 
the  local  cooperative  manpower  plan.  If  any" 
and  Indicating  how  and  to  what  extent  the 
proposals  In  the  application  will  meet  those 
needs.  The  conference  «ub«Utute  follows  the 
House  provision,  but  substitutes  for  the 
words  "local  cooperative  manpower  plan." 
the  words  "appropriate  comprehensive  area 
man  power  plan". 

'Hie  Semte  amendment  also  contained  a 
State  plan  requirement  that  no  local  edu- 
cation agency  making  a  reasonable  tax  effort, 
as  defined  by  regulations,  will  be  denied 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  new  voca- 
tional education  programs  solely  because 
such  local  agency  is  unable  to  pay  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  cost.  There  was  no 
comparable  provision  In  the  House  WU.  The 
conference  substitute  adopts  the  provision  of 
the  Senate  amendment  in  this  resjsect. 

The  House  bill  contained  the  provision  of 
existing  law  requiring  State  plans  to  include 
minimum  qualifications  for  teachers,  teacher 
trainers,  supervisors,  directors,  and  others 
having  responsibility  under  the  State  plan. 
In  addition  to  containing  this  requirement 
the  Senate  amendment  required  the  State 
plan  also  to  set  forth  policies  and  procedures 
to  Improve  the  quallflcaUons  of  such  per- 
sonnel and  to  Insure  that  such  personnel 
are  matched  to  the  need  for  personnel  in 
vocational  education  programs  to  be  carried 
out  under  the  State  plan.  The  conference 
substitute  adopts  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  amendment  In  this  respect. 

The  House  bill  amended  the  SUte  plan 
requirements  of  existing  law  to  provide  that 
In  the  development  of  vocational  education 
programs  there  may  be  In  addition  to  the 
cooperative  arrangements  now  provided  by 
section  5(a)(4).  cooperative  arrangemenu 
with  other  agencies  concerned  with  man- 
power and  Job  opportunities  such  as  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  model  cities,  and 
community  action  organizations.  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  a  comparable  provi- 
sion but  extends  the  cooperative  arrange- 
ment not  only  to  the  development  of  pro- 
grams but  also  to  their  conduct.  In  addition 
the  Senate  amendment  required  such  ar- 
rangements and  the  House  bill  merely  au- 
thorized them.  The  conference  substitute 
follows  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill,  but 
Includes  labor  and  business  organlzaUons 
among  the  listed  agencies  and  organizations 
with  which  cooperative  arrangements  can 
be  made. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  In  the  House  bill  ajid  not  in 
exlsUng  law  which  required  that  SUtes  In- 
clude provisions  In  the  State  plan  that  the 
State  agency  will  not  take  adverse  action 
with  respect  to  an  application  for  funds 
without  affording  the  local  educational 
agency  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearings.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  substance  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment In  this  respect. 

The  House  blU  required  the  State  plan  to 
provide    assurances    with    respect    to    com- 
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pllance  to  Davls-Baoon  as  particularly  set 
forth  In  section  7  of  existing  law.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  does  not  make  this  a  re- 
quirement of  the  State  plan,  but  section  107 
of  the  Senate  bill  made  such  labor  standards 
applicable  to  all  construction  assisted  from 
funds  provided  under  part  A  of  the  Senate 
bill.  The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
Included  in  the  Senate  bill  to  the  effect  that 
grants  made  from  sum^  authorized  under 
section  3 lb)  (special  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged) shall  be  allocated  to  areas  of 
high  youth  unemployment  and  school  drop- 
outs, and  affords  appropriate  opportunity  for 
students  In  nonprofit  private  schools  to 
participate  In  programs  and  finally,  that  the 
plan  Include  procedures  to  prevent  com- 
mingling of  these  special  funds  to  accom- 
modate nonprofit  private  school  students 
with  the  other  State  or  local  funds.  The 
conference  substitute  adopts  the  provisions 
of  the  House  bill. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  for  Inclusion  In  the  State  plan 
of  provisions  for  making  reports  to  the  Com- 
missioner and  for  keeping  appropriate  rec- 
ords and  making  them  available  to  the  Com- 
missioner. To  this  requirement  the  Senate 
amendment  added  an  additional  requirement 
that  the  State  plan  provide  for  submitting  to 
the  Conunlssloner  an  annual  evaluation  re- 
port. The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  requirement  for 
State  plans,  not  Included  In  the  Senate 
amendment,  which  Is  designed  to  assure  that 
Federal  funds  will  not  be  used  for  any  pro- 
gram of  vocational  education  which  cannot 
be  demonstrated  (a)  to  prepare  students  for 
employment  In  such  a  fashion  that  they  will 
be  more  desirable  to  potential  employers  than 
employees  not  enrolled  In  such  program  or 
(t>)  to  be  necessary  to  prepare  Individuals  for 
entry  Into  such  a  program  or  (c)  be  of  sig- 
nificant assistance  to  Individuals  In  making 
an  occupational  choice.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute contains  the  provisions  of  the  House 
bill  modified  so  as  to  delete  all  of  clause  (a) 
above,  with  exception  of  the  portion  pertain- 
ing to  preparation  of  students  for  employ- 
ment. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  that  the  Commissioner  coiild 
not  approve  a  State  plan  until  It  fulfilled 
the  appropriate  conditions  s(>eclfied  In  the 
act  and  could  not  finally  disapprove  such  a 
plan  until  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  had  been  given  to  the  State 
board.  However,  the  Senate  in  addition  re- 
quired that  the  findings  of  the  Commission 
with  respect  to  the  compliance  of  the  State 
plan  to  the  requirements  of  the  act  had  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  Conamlttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  at  least 
annually.  The  conference  substitute  adopts 
the  provisions  of  the  House  bill. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  provided  authority  for  the  Com- 
missioner to  cut  off  funds  to  any  State  where 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  the  provision  of  the  State  plan. 
In  addition,  the  House  bill  gave  this  au- 
thority to  the  Commissioner  where  the  State 
plan  had  been  so  changed  that  It  no  longer 
compiled  with  the  requirements  of  the  law 
with  respect  to  such  plans.  The  conference 
substitute  contains  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bill. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  procedures  by  which  Judicial 
review  may  be  obtained  with  respect  to  the 
Commissioner's  action  on  a  State  plan.  How- 
ever, the  language  of  the  House  bill  Indicated 
that  such  action  was  to  be  Initiated  by  the 
"State  board"  and  the  Senate  amendment 
Indicated  that  the  action  was  to  be  Initiated 
by  the  "State."  The  conference  substitute 
contains  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill. 


In  connection  with  Judicial  review  the 
House  bin,  unlike  the  Senate  amendment, 
gave  the  Commissioner  authority  to  modify 
or  set  aside  his  action  up  untU  the  time  of 
filing  the  record  In  the  court  proceedings. 
The  conference  substitute  contains  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  that  in  proceedings  for  Judi- 
cial review  the  findings  of  the  Commissioner, 
where  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shaU  be  conclusive,  but  that  the  court  coay 
remand  the  proceedings  with  the  Commis- 
sioner to  take  further  evidence.  However,  un- 
der the  House  bill,  but  not  In  the  Senate 
amendment,  the  resulting  modified  findings 
of  facts  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  If  sup- 
ported by  substantive  evidence.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  adopts  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bin. 

In  connection  with  the  Judicial  review  pro- 
visions the  House  bill,  but  not  the  Senate 
amendment,  provided  that  the  Initial  court 
proceedings  shall  not,  unless  specifically  or- 
dered by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the 
Conunlssloner's  action.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute adopts  the  provisions  of  the  House 
bill. 

Unlike  the  House  bUl.  the  Senate  amend- 
ment also  provided  for  Judicial  review  pro- 
ceedings for  local  educational  agencies  In 
the  Federal  courts  when  such  agencies  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  final  action  of  the  State 
board  with  respect  to  the  approval  of  an 
application  by  such  local  agency.  The  con- 
ference substitute  adopts  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Matching  Tequirementi. — The  House  bill 
provided  a  dollar  for  dollar  matching  for 
comprehensive  programs  (100  percent  Fed- 
eral grants  In  the  case  of  the  Trust  Territory 
and  American  Samoa).  The  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  that  If  the  State  Increased  Its 
expenditures  by  10  percent  over  the  previous 
year  any  Federal  funds  which  are  In  excess 
of  10  percent  over  the  previous  year  would 
be  free  from  the  matching  requirement  If  the 
additional  funds  were  used  for  new  or  ex- 
panded vocational  educational  programs.  The 
Senate  amendment  further  provided  that  In 
the  case  of  local  educational  agencies  which 
could  not  raise  additional  funds  to  establish 
urgently  needed  vocational  educational  pro- 
grams the  Commissioner  In  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971  could  waive  the  matching  require- 
ments with  respect  to  the  excess  of  the 
amount  paid  to  the  State  during  the  fiscal 
year  1B69.  The  conference  substitute  adopts 
the  provisions  of  the  House  bUl. 

Maintenance  of  effort. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment, unlike  the  House  bill,  contained  a 
maintenance  of  effort  requirement  appli- 
cable both  to  the  State  and  to  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  receiving  funds.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  adopts  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

PAXT  C RKSXAKCH  AND  TBAINtNG  ttt  VOCATIONAI, 

EDUCATION 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment set  apart  10  percent  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  the  basic  authorizing 
section  to  be  used  for  research  and  training 
In  vocatlontU  education.  The  House  version  of 
the  legislation  reserves  50  percent  of  such 
funds  (or  allocation  by  the  Commissioner  to 
enable  him  to  make  grants  to  and  contracts 
with  Institutions  of  higher  education,  public 
and  private  agencies  and  Institutions,  to  the 
State  boards  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
State  board,  to  local  educational  agencies, 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  the  provisions 
of  section  4(c)  of  the  present  law  and  for 
the  additional  purpose  of  the  dissemination 
of  Information  derived  from  research  and 
demonstrations  In  the  field  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. Under  the  House  provision,  the  re- 
maining 60  percent  shall  be  allotted  among 
the  States  under  the  formula  used  for  grants 
for  comprehensive  programs,  to  be  used  by 
State  boards  for  paying  up  to  75  percent  of 


the  cost  of  State  research  coordination  units 
and  up  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  other 
described  projects. 

The  Senate  amendment  completely  re- 
writes the  existing  law.  The  stated  purposes 
are  to  provide  education  for  new  and  emerg- 
ing careers  and  occupations,  experimental  de- 
velopment and  pilot  programs  to  test  re- 
search demonstration  and  discrimination,  the 
development  of  new  curricula  and  projects  to 
evaluate  the  operation  of  programs  for  the 
training,  development,  and  utilization  of 
public  services  aides.  All  funds  are  allocated 
among  the  States.  The  Senate  amendment 
permits  the  Commissioner  to  reserve  50  per- 
cent of  the  funds  available  to  the  States  for 
projects  which  are  of  national  or  regional 
importance  or  Interstate  projects,  but  If  such 
reservation  Is  made  with  respect  to  the  re- 
mainder of  such  funds  the  Commissioner  Is 
required  to  give  special  consideration  to  ap- 
plications from  State  boards  and  from  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  to  support  re- 
search coordinating  units  and  projects  such 
unite  recommend.  The  Senate  amendment 
more  elaborately  specifies  the  uses  which 
may  be  made  of  funds  set  apart  for  research 
and  training.  The  Senate  amendment,  unlike 
the  House  bill  and  unlike  existing  law,  speci- 
fies In  detail  what  the  application  for  a  grant 
for  research  and  training  shall  contain  and 
further  specifies  that  the  Commissioner  may 
not  approve  an  application  until  the  appli- 
cation has  been  reviewed  by  a  panel  of  ex- 
perts who  are  not  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Senate  amendment  con- 
tains a  provision  not  In  the  House  bill  which 
permits  the  Commissioner  to  pay  up  to  90 
percent  of  the  cost  of  projects  funded  under 
the  research  and  training  provisions.  Except 
with  respect  to  the  50  percent  set  aside  for 
allotments  to  States  for  research  and  train- 
ing, the  House  bill  maintains  the  provision 
of  existing  law  with  respect  to  the  authority 
of  the  Commissioner  to  pay  "fjart  of  the  cost 
of  grants  and  make  contracts  with  private 
agencies,  organizations  or  institutions." 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
half  of  the  funds  are  retained  by  the  Com- 
missioner and  may  be  used  for  the  purposes 
specified  In  the  Senate  amendment.  The  Sen- 
ate provisions  on  applications  and  uses  of 
funds  are  retained  to  apply  with  respect  to 
grants  from  and  contracts  with  the  Conunls- 
sloner. The  House  provision  p>ermlttlng  pay- 
ment of  all  or  part  of  program  costs  are  re- 
tained In  the  case  of  grants  from  the  Com- 
missioner. The  conference  report  further  pro- 
vides that  the  remaining  half  of  the  funds 
are  to  be  used  In  the  manner  provided  In 
the  House  bill  respecting  grants  to  State 
boards  for  research  of  coordination  units  and 
other  described  projects. 

PART  D EXEMPLARY  PROGRAMS 

The  House  bill  authorized  State  grants  for 
exemplary  programs,  with  a  reservation  to 
the  Commissioner  of  10  percent  of  the  sums 
appropriated  for  the  program.  The  Senate 
amendment  provided  for  direct  grants  by  the 
Commissioner,  but  applications  for  such 
grants  must  first  have  been  submitted  to  the 
State  boards  and  not  have  been  disapproved 
by  the  State  boards  within  60  days.  The  con- 
ference substitute  contains  a  provision  that 
50  percent  of  the  funds  should  be  used  for 
State  grants  and  50  percent  should  be  used 
for  direct  grants  by  the  Commissioner.  The 
conference  substitute  also  provides  that  ap- 
plications for  these  direct  grants  by  the 
Commissioner  must  first  be  submitted  to 
the  State  board  and  not  be  disapproved 
within  60  days  of  such  submission. 

The  House  blU  provided  for  pasmients  of 
all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  exemplary  programs. 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  pay- 
ments of  90  percent  of  the  costs.  The  con- 
ference substitute  retains  the  House  pro- 
vision. 

The  House  bill's  provisions  for  exemplary 
programs  Included  both  elementary  and  sec- 


ondary students  In  programs  to  acquaint  stu- 
dents with  occupational  choices.  The  Senate 
amendment  limited  these  programs  to  post- 
elementary  students.  The  conference  substi- 
tute retains  the  House  provisions. 

The  House  bill  provided  for  programs  at  the 
secondary  level  to  motivate  and  provide  pre- 
professlonal  preparation  for  potential  teach- 
ers. The  Senate  amendment  had  no  such  pro- 
vision. The  conference  substitute  retains  the 
House  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  required  coordina- 
tion by  exemplary  program  grantees  with 
cooperative  area  manpower  planning  sys- 
tems. The  House  bill  contained  a  provision 
that  grantees  coordinate  the  programs  with 
the  appropriate  State  plan  and  with  other 
public  and  private  programs  having  the 
same  or  similar  purposes.  The  House  bill 
also  provided  In  the  State  plan  for  co- 
ordination by  grantees  with  CAMPS.  The  con- 
ference substitute  contains  the  House  pro- 
visions. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  clause  pro- 
hibiting commingling  of  Federal  funds  with 
State  or  local  funds.  The  Senate  amendment 
contained  no  such  provision.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  retains  the  House  provision. 

Special  emphasis. — The  Senate  amendment 
provided  that  10  percent  of  the  comprehen- 
sive State  grant  funds  should  be  earmarked 
for  "Special-Emphasis  Programs,"  with  90 
percent  Federal  funding  whereas  other  pro- 
grams funded  from  comprehetislve  State 
grants  are  limited  to  50  percent  Federal 
funds.  The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill. 

PART     E RESIOENTIAI.     VOCATIONAL     EDUCATION 

School  programs. — The  Senate  amendment 
reauthorized  the  demonstration  residential 
school  program  In  the  existing  law.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  such  provision.  The 
conference  substitute  contains  the  Senate 
provision. 

The  House  bill  authorized  a  new  residential 
school  program  to  be  administered  by  the 
States,  providing  grants  to  States  for  con- 
structing vocational  education  facilities 
which  are  defined  to  cover  not  only  class- 
rooms and  related  facilities  such  as  cafeterias 
now  defined  In  section  108  but  also  dormi- 
tories. The  Senate  amendment  contained  no 
such  provision.  The  conference  substitute 
retains  the  House  provision. 

The  House  bill  authorized  a  grant  pro- 
gram to  reduce  the  costs  of  borrowing  for 
the  construction  of  residential  schools  and 
dormitories.  The  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained no  such  provision.  The  conference 
substitute  retains  the  House  provision. 

PART    r CONSUMER    AND     HOMEMAKING 

EDUCATION 

The  House  bill  provided  in  the  consumer 
and  homemaklng  education  part  for  educa- 
tional programs  which  encouraged  home 
economics  to  give  greater  consideration  to 
social  and  cultural  conditions  and  needs, 
especially  In  economically  depressed  areas, 
and  which  encouraged  preparation  for  pro- 
fessional leadership.  The  Senate  amendment 
contained  no  such  provisions.  The  conference 
substitute  retains  the  House  provisions. 

The  House  bill  provided  for  educational 
programs  which  prepared  youths  and  adults 
for  the  role  of  homemaker  or  contributed  to 
their  employabillty  in  the  dual  role  of  home- 
maker  and  wage  earner.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  for  programs  which  prepared 
homemakers  or  potential  homemakers.  The 
conference  substitute  retains  the  House 
provisions. 

The  Senate  amendment  specified  consumer 
education  programs  among  the  authorized 
educational  programs.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  such  provision.  The  conference 
substitute  contains  the  Senate  provision. 

The  House  bill  provided  for  curriculum 
development  in  consumer  and  homemaklng 
education.  The  Senate  amendment  contained 
no  such  provision.  The  conference  substitute 


retains  the  House  provision.  In  no  manner 
does  this  retention  authorize  Federal  con- 
trol of  curriculum  in  the  schools. 

The  House  bill  required  that  one-third  of 
the  Federal  funds  must  be  used  in  economi- 
cally depressed  areas  or  In  areas  with  high 
rates  of  unemployment  for  programs  de- 
signed to  assist  consumers,  and  to  help  Im- 
prove home  environments  and  the  quality  of 
family  life.  The  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained no  such  provision.  The  conference 
substitute   retains   the   House   provision. 

PART    O— COOPERATIVE    EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 

The  House  bill  provided  for  participation 
of  private  school  children  in  the  cooperative 
work-study  programs.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment had  no  such  provision.  The  conference 
substitute  retains  the  Hoxise  provision. 

The  House  bill  provided  for  up  to  100- 
percent  Federal  funding.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  for  90-10  matching.  The 
conference  substitute  retains  the  House 
provision. 

In  the  definition  of  a  "cooperative  work- 
study  program."  the  House  bill  provided 
that  the  number  of  hours  of  work  should 
approximately  equal  the  number  of  hours 
spent  in  school.  The  Senate  amendment  did 
not  contain  this  limitation.  The  conference 
substitute  does  not  contain  the  House  pro- 
vision. 

PART   H WORK-STUDT    PROGRAM 

The  House  bill  extended  the  work-study 
provisions  of  existing  law  through  fiscal  year 
1970.  It  also  raised  the  Federal  matching  from 
75  to  80  percent  of  program  costs.  There  was 
no  comparable  Senate  provision.  The  con- 
ference report  retains  the  House  provision. 

PART     I CURRICULUM     DEVELOPMENT    IN     VOCA- 
TIONAL    AND     TECHNICAL     EDUCATION 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  to 
provide  appropriate  assistance  to  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  currlculums  for  new  and  changing 
occupations  and  to  coordinate  improve- 
ments in.  and  dissemination  of.  existing 
curriculum  materials.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  no  comparable  provision. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Effective  dates. — The  Senate  amendment 
provides  that  its  amendments  are  effective 
July  1,  1969,  except  for  the  provisions  con- 
cerning National  and  State  Advisory  Councils 
which  are  effective  upon  enactment.  The 
Hoxise  bill  provides  for  effectiveness  of  all 
provisions  upon  enactment  except  that  the 
amendments  to  the  State  plan  requirements 
shall  not  be  effective  during  fiscal  year  1969 
with  respect  to  those  programs  which  are 
continuations  of  programs  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  conference 
report  adopts  the  substance  of  the  House 
provision. 

Teacher  training. — The  House  bill  provided 
for  an  amendment  to  the  Education  Profes- 
sions Education  Act  to  add  a  new  Part  F  to 
provide  for  leadership  awards  and  such  pro- 
grams as  teachers  institutes  and  exchange 
programs.  The  Senate  amendment  contained 
no  such  provision.  The  conference  substitute 
contains  the  House  provision. 

Advance  funding. — The  House  bill  added 
the  Vocational  Educational  Act  of  1963  to 
those  education  programs  covered  by  advance 
funding  authority  provided  In  title  IV  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1967  (Public  Law  90-247) .  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  covered  under  title  rv  aU 
education  programs  administered  by  the 
Commissioner  whether  by  authority  of  stat- 
ute or  by  delegation.  The  conference  substi- 
tute contains  the  provisions  of  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment,  unlike  the  House 
bill,  added  a  new  section  to  title  r/  of  Public 
Law  90-247  providing  for  automatic  exten- 
sion for  1  year  of  the  authorization  for  any 
covered  program  In  the  penultimate  year  of 
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Its  authorization  unless  the  Congress  passed 
or  formally  rejected  legislation  to  extend  the 
authorization  for  such  program.  The  con- 
ference substitute  does  not  contain  this 
provision. 

Availability  of  funds  until  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. — The  Senate  amendment,  unlike 
the  House  bill,  added  a  new  section  to  title 
IV  of  Public  Law  90-247  which  provided  that 
funds  appropriated  In  any  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  any  of  the  programs  covered  by  title  IV 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  until  the 
end  of  such  fiscal  year.  The  substitute  con- 
tains this  provision. 

Job  Corps  study. — The  House  bill  contained 
a  provision  not  contained  in  the  Senate 
amendment  authorizing  and  directing  the 
Commissioner  of  Eklucatlon  to  make  a  spe- 
cial study  of  the  means  by  which  the  Job 
Corps  might  most  effectively  and  expedi- 
tiously be  transferred  to  State  or  Joint  Ped- 
erml-State  operation  In  conjunction  with  the 
program  of  residential  vocational  schools  au- 
thorized by  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963.  The  conference  substitute  contains  this 
provision  with  a  modlflcatlon  which  Inserts 
the  words  "if  determined  feasible"  into  the 
text  of  the  description  of  the  study.  The  pro- 
vision for  •this  study  does  not  indicate  that 
conferees  peeommend  an  alteration  In  the 
present  Job  Corps  administration.  It  merely 
represents  the  desire  of  the  conferees  to  en- 
able the  appropriate  committees  and  the 
Congress  to  review  effective  options  In  In- 
creasing manpower  training  opportunities. 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

EorrH  Grekn. 

Roman  C.  Pucinski, 

John  Braoemas. 

AucusTTJS  P   Hawkins, 

Sam  Gibbons. 

William  D.  Pord. 

James  H  Scheui:r. 

Lloyd  Meeds, 

Carl  Albert, 

William  H.  Avres, 

Albert  H.  Quie. 

John  Ashbrook, 

Alphonzo  Bell, 

Bill  Scherle, 

John  R.  Dellenback, 

eowtn  o.  eshleman, 

William  A.  Steicer, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PERKINS  i during  the  reading*. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  on 
the  part  of  the  managers  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
18366.  This  bill  passed  the  House  unani- 
mously. The  conference  report  was  ac- 
ceptable to  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  conferees.  This  is  probably 
one  of  the  greatest  steps  in  the  direction 
of  helping  individuals  who  are  not  going 
on  to  college  to  get  into  our  mainstream 
of  industry.  This  can  truly  be  called  an 
Industrybound  bill. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  work  that  has  gone  into 
this,  because,  in  my  judgment,  this  will 
do  more  to  help  people  learn  to  earn  and 
to  break  the  pockets  of  pwverty  than  any 


other  business  that  has  been  considered 
by  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  February  I  spoke  In 
this  House  on  "the  tragic  neglect  of  voca- 
tional education  and  its  consequences  for 
America."  I  pointed  out  that  less  than 
4  percent  of  our  population  aged  18  to 
21  were  enrolled  in  postsecondary  voca- 
tional and  technical  programs.  Prom  a 
very  careful  analysis  of.  enrollment  fig- 
ures. I  concluded  that  not  more  than  one 
high  school  student  in  nine  is  being  pre- 
pared for  gainful  employment  in  our  in- 
dustrial economy  upon  graduation  from 
high  school.  I  also  outlined  the  adminis- 
trative and  budgetary  neglect  of  voca- 
tional-technical education  at  the  Federal 
level,  and  called  for  doubling  the  Federal 
effort  at  the  very  minimum. 

The  legislation  now  before  us  will  more 
than  double  the  Federal  assistance  for 
programs  that  enable  millions  of  young 
Americans  to  learn  to  earn.  But  it  does 
a  great  deal  more.  It  completely  rewrites 
the  earlier  Vocational  Education  Acts  to 
provide  a  new  charter  for  bringing  occu- 
pational education  into  the  forefront  of 
our  total  educational  system.  This  is  the 
most  important  education  legislation  we 
have  considered  in  years. 

I  will  say  to  my  colleagues  that  we  pro- 
vide almost  unlimited  help  for  the  20 
percent  of  our  yoiuig  people  who  enter 
and  complete  a  college  education.  I  am 
all  for  that;  they  are  vital  to  the  Nation. 
But  they  are  no  more  vital  and  no  more 
deserving  of  help  than  the  80  percent 
who  will  work  at  machines  in  our  fac- 
tories, meet  our  needs  for  skilled  trades- 
men, do  the  vital  work  of  skilled  techni- 
cians in  hundreds  of  fields  of  work,  fill 
the  millions  of  jobs  in  retail  establish- 
ments and  offices  across  the  land,  and 
provide  the  personal  services  that  mark 
a  civilized  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  legislation  we 
move  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  as- 
suring that  every  American  citizen  will 
have  a  skill  that  will  enable  him  or  her 
to  take  a  decent  and  remimerative  place 
in  our  society.  This  legislation  builds  the 
strength  of  America,  economically,  so- 
cially, and  in  human  terms  as  perhaps 
no  other  could.  The  very  best  assurance 
against  poverty  and  crime  and  unrest 
and  other  problems  that  plague  America 
is  a  good  job  at  a  decent  wage.  That  is 
what  this  legislation  is  all  about.  If  our 
school  systems  in  every  State  and  in 
everj'  city  were  organized  and  conducted 
so  as  to  assure  that  every  student  who 
wants  to  work  is  equipped  with  the  skills 
of  modern  industry  and  technology,  there 
would  not  be  a  dropout  problem.  Nor 
would  there  be  the  necessity  for  expen- 
sive manpower  trahiing  and  development 
programs  and  the  even  more  expensive 
Job  Corps  tyre  of  opcrat'on. 

It  will  be  said  that  this  bill  has  in  it  a 
provision  affecting  Federal  expenditures 
this  year — but  I  .«ay  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  leTisl.'»ti:n  wi'l  save  more  tax 
dollars  in  the  long  run  than  any  other 
investment  we  could  make. 

This  is  not  an  admin  stration  bill.  It 
grew  out  of  the  conviction  of  members 
of  our  committee,  widely  shared  by  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  that  there  is  no  time 
to  lose  in  modernizing  and  improving 
vocational-technical  education.  It  grew 


out  of  the  findings  of  the  Essex  Commis- 
sion that  the  Nation's  educational  estab- 
lishment had  seriously  and  sadly  neglect- 
ed occupational  education  needed  by  the 
vast  majority  of  students.  This  legisla- 
tion was  originated  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  it  is  the  act  of  a  re- 
sponsive and  responsible  legislature. 

I  urge  approval  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  we  bring  before  the  House 
today  has  in  my  judgment  been  thor- 
oughly explained  to  the  Members,  hav- 
ing appeared  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  Monday  and  again  on  Tuesday 
of  this  week.  We  had  a  large  group  of 
House  managers,  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  I  have  ever  had  the  experience  and 
pleasure  of  serving  with. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  were  in  addition  to  me — Mrs. 
Green  of  Oregon.  Messrs.  Pucinski. 
Brademas.  Hawkins.  Gibbons.  William 
D.  Ford.  Scheuer,  Meeds,  and  Albert  for 
the  majority,  and  Messrs.  Ayres.  Quie. 
Ashbrook.  Bell.  Scherle.  Dellenback. 
Eshleman.  and  William  STEicEw-fOcUie 
minority.  These  Members  were  extrem&»^ 
ly  effective  in  securing  from  the  confer- 
ence an  excellent  bill,  one  which,  I  might 
add,  follows  closely  the  bill  which  passed 
the  House  on  July  15. 

All  of  the  conferees  agreed  to  this 
conference  report  and  signed  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1917  the  U.S.  Congress 
recognized  the  critical  importance  to  the 
Nation  of  occupational  training  by  the 
enactment  of  the  historical  Smith- 
Hughes  Act.  Twenty-nine  years  later  the 
Congress  enacted  the  George  Barden 
Act  reflecting  again  the  concern  of  Con- 
gress that  vocational  training  oppor- 
tunities be  provided  in  newly  developing 
job  opportunities. 

Seventeen  years  later  another  major 
revision  in  Federal  support  of  vocational 
education  took  place  with  the  enactment 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
While  slight  revisions  were  made  from 
time  to  time  in  the  intervals  of  these 
major  enactments  these  acts  represent 
the  major  efforts  of  the  Congress  to  di- 
rect vocational  training  opportunities  to 
the  changing  demands  of  the  job 
market. 

The  commitment  in  1917  was  approxi- 
mately $7  million  to  which  was  added 
$40  million  in  1946.  As  a  result  of  the 
1963  act.  the  measure  of  Federal  support 
has  now  reached  the  level  of  $225  mil- 
lion. In  the  legislation  passed  by  the 
House  on  July  15  of  this  year,  with  a 
unanimous  vote,  this  commitment  to 
State-administered  programs  was  raised 
to  $355  million  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

This  authorization  will  reach  a  perma- 
nent level  in  fiscal  year  1973  of  $565  mil- 
lion. In  addition  the  conference  report 
retains  those  provisions  of  the  House- 
passed  bill  authorizing  $40  million  for 
special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged; 
S35  million  for  continuation  of  the  voca- 
tional education  work-study  program 
each  year  through  fiscal  year  1970;  $15 
million  for  exemplary  programs  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  which  begins  a  4-year 
program  with  authorizations  in  1972  of 
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$75  million;  cooperative  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  with  $20  million  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1969  and  $75  mil- 
lion in  1972  culminating  the  4-year  au- 
thorization; a  4-year  authorization  for 
demonstration  residential  schools;  a  4- 
year  authorization  for  a  State  grant  res- 
idential school  program  and  a  2 -year 
program  of  grants  to  States  to  assist  in 
financing  the  construction  of  residential 
and  other  vocational  education  facilities; 
a  3-year  authorization  for  consumer  and 
homemaking  education  beginning  in  1970 
with  an  authorization  of  $25  million,  an 
authorization  in  1971  of  $35  million  and 
an  authorization  in  1972  of  $50  million. 

The  legislation  also  gives  attention  to 
the  needs  of  training  of  vocational  edu- 
cation instructors,  administrators,  and 
teachers  of  vocational  education  instruc- 
tors by  amendment  to  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act  with  spe- 
cific authorizations  for  such  activities  at 
$25  million  in  1969  and  $30  million  In 
1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  ap- 
proaches realistically  funding  levels  for 
support  of  vocational  education.  In  1963, 
in  the  course  of  our  hearings  and  in  the 
development  of  the  1963  act,  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, which  had  studied  the  entire  pro- 
gram area  for  the  preceding  year,  re- 
ported that  the  need  at  that  time  was 
Federal  fund  support  of  vocational  edu- 
cation to  the  amount  of  approximately 
$400  million  annually.  This  is  twice  the 
amount  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968  under  existing  legislation.  States 
and  local  communities,  on  the  average, 
are  spending  $3  for  every  $1  of  Federal 
funds  going  into  the  vocational  educa- 
tion program. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  capac- 
ity of  vocational  education  institutions 
in  the  States  to  effectively  utilize  the  in- 
creased funds  that  we  authorize  by  this 
legislation. 

In  fact,  the  National  Advisory  Council 
reporting  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Congress  earlier  this  year  in- 
dicated an  appropriate  Federal  funding 
level  of  one  billion  250  million  dollars. 

While  this  legislation  does  not  author- 
ize appropriation  of  funds  in  this  magni- 
tude it  does,  I  believe,  make  significant 
progress  toward  enabling  States  and  lo- 
cal communities  to  meet  all  the  needs  of 
youths  and  adults  for  occupational  train- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  maintains 
the  principal  that  vocational  education 
is  to  be  primarily  a  State  and  local  re- 
sponsibility, with  administration  of  the 
programs  resting  with  the  State.  How- 
ever, the  legislation  takes  care  to  assure 
that  within  the  State  plan  developed  for 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  needs  for  vocational 
training  offerings  in  all  geographical 
areas  of  the  State  taking  into  account  the 
financial  capability  of  the  local  area 
within  the  State  to  adequately  finance 
such  programs.  The  legislation  stresses 
the  congressional  policy  of  funding  pro- 
grams that  will  strengthen  skill  training 
and  course  content  to  assure  participants 
in  vocational  education  programs  the 
necessary    training    or    retraining    for 


meaningful  careers.  In  a  word,  the  legis- 
lation stresses  quality. 

In  this  regard,  the  legislation  stresses 
training  and  study  at  the  secondary  and 
postsecondary  level.  The  legislation 
seeks  to  involve  in  the  vocational  educa- 
tion process  all  the  resources  available 
in  the  State  particularly,  the  growing 
system  of  community  colleges  and  area 
vocational  technical  schools. 

Finally,  in  order  to  assure  that  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  and  Federal  sup- 
port of  vocational  education  programs  is 
meaningfully  directed  to  national,  local 
and  State  manpower  needs  the  legislation 
makes  permanent  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Advisory  Council  to  review  an- 
nually the  conduct  of  the  program  so 
that  appropriate  adjustments  and  legis- 
lative recommendations  will  t>e  forth- 
coming in  timely  fashion  as  the  accel- 
erated pace  of  technological  development 
requires  changes  in  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  vocational  education  will 
continue  to  play  a  major  role  in  the 
elimination  of  rural  poverty,  school  drop- 
outs, in  assisting  the  educationally  dis- 
advantaged, manpower  shortages,  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  people.  Al- 
leviation of  these  problems  is  vitally 
relevant  to  the  Nation's  ability  to  main- 
tain a  highly  educated,  skilled,  and 
flexible  work  force. 

Many  of  the  current  problems  have 
resulted  from  changes  in  the  nature  of 
work.  Old  jobs  are  disappearing  or  being 
altered;  new  ones  are  emerging  Reloca- 
tion of  industry  and  shifts  in  market  de- 
mands have  further  complicated  the 
labor  market.  In  addition,  jobs  for  which 
physical  strength  and  imtrained  minds 
were  adequate  in  former  times  virtually 
vanished,  while  jobs  requiring  perfected 
skills  and  advanced  education  have 
increased. 

All  youth  should  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  successful  on  a  job.  Coopera- 
tive work-experience  and  work-study 
programs  must  be  provided  for  high 
school  youth. 

Educational  programs  need  to  be  rele- 
vant. Emphasis  should  be  on  how  stu- 
dents perform,  not  just  the  mastery  of 
subject  matter.  Achieving  this  objective 
may  require  a  new  purpose  for  the  public 
schools.  Program  development  must  be- 
come more  closely  attuned  to  individual 
interests,  aptitudes,  needs  and  subse- 
quent occupational  and  educational  re- 
quirements for  every  boy  and  girl.  We 
can  no  longer  teach  some  and  not  the 
others. 

The  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968  provide  a  way  to  bring 
about  the  required  changes.  This  pro- 
gram in  operation  would  affect  over  25 
million  people  a  year.  This  act  is  also 
designed  to  help  the  "hard-to-reach"  and 
the  "hard-to-teach." 

This  new  legislation  places  resources 
and  program  flexibiUty  at  the  discretion 
of  State  and  local  school  agencies  while 
it  is  designed  to  focus  on  the  major  de- 
ficiencies of  the  past. 

We  have  maintained  authority  to  con- 
tinue research  activities.  The  research 
and  training  authority  presently  imder 
4(c)  of  Public  Law  88-210  is  in  part  C 
of  the  revision.  The  program  has  been 
changed  to  provide  that  one-half  of  the 


funds  are  to  be  used  by  the  Commis- 
sioner under  detailed  procedures  set 
forth  in  law.  The  remaining  one-half  of 
the  amount  is  to  be  used  by  the  State 
Board  for  activities  eligible  under 
present  law  and  for  State  research  co- 
ordinating units.  The  fact  that  all  re- 
search funds  are  allocated  among  the 
States  does  not  preclude  the  Commis- 
sioner from  funding  the  projects  of  na- 
tional importance  or  from  alloting  funds 
from  a  number  of  States  for  a  national 
research  project.  The  allotment  of  funds 
among  the  States  was  designed  to  insure 
equitable  geographical  distribution  of 
research  funds. 

Title  I  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  provides  funds  to 
the  States  for  maintaining,  extending, 
and  improving  existing  programs,  and 
for  developing  new  ones.  Title  II  provides 
assistance  for  leadership  and  profes- 
sional development.  Title  III  includes 
provisions,  such  as:  adequate  leadtime 
for  planning  and  evaluation;  reducing 
the  age  limit  in  adult  programs  from  18 
to  16;  collection  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation; and  training  teachers  of  the 
handicapped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  regarding  the  language 
on  program  consolidation  study,  con- 
tained in  section  306  of  the  conference 
substitute,  the  House  bill  contained  no 
provision  concerning  the  concept  of  con- 
solidating several  federally  enacted  edu- 
cation programs  into  single  projects. 
The  Senate  bill  carried  two  provisions 
with  regard  to  the  con.solidation  of  pro- 
grams concept.  The  two  provisions  were: 
First,  a  prohibition  against  sucli  activity, 
and  second,  a  directive  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  requiring  him  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  program 
consolidation  by  legislation.  The  con- 
ference committee  reiected  the  pro- 
hibition provision  and  accepted  the  study 
provision.  The  understanding  of  the 
House  conferees  on  this  point  was  that 
the  study,  called  for  in  the  conference 
report,  should  involve  some  experimental 
programs,  such  as  those  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  has  planned  to  conduct.  The 
study  should  not  preclude  consolidation 
activities  not  expressly  now  precluded  by 
law.  The  House  conferees,  thus,  held  to 
the  concept  of  overhauling  and  im- 
proving the  operational  activity  of  fed- 
erally enacted  programs  at  all  three  levels 
of  government  to  the  end  that  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Federal  Government 
achieve  maximum  impact  on  the  im- 
provement of  education  for  the  youth  of 
this  Nation. 

In  general,  the  States  have  a  mandate 
and  a  means  to  concentrate  on  preven- 
tive and  strengthening  programs  and 
services,  rather  than  on  more  costly 
remedial  efforts.  These  are  the  reasons 
why  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968  must  pass. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky has  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
and  has  helped  to  develop  vocational  ed- 
ucation through  the  years. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  and 
I  worked  together  tliis  year  in  develop- 
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Ing  a  vocational  education  bill.  I  fcnow 
we  are  both  happy  to  be  able  to  report 
all  of  the  provisions  of  our  legislation 
were  adopted,  and  not  only  in  the  House. 
When  we  came  back  from  the  con- 
ference, the  Senate  receded  and  yielded 
to  the  House  on  most  every  provision 
we  provided  In  our  bill.  So  we  can  say 
that  this  is  a  House  bill  In  all  parts.  We, 
of  course,  yielded  In  a  few  instances  to 
the  Senate  provisions. 

I  just  want  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  his  excellent 
work.  I  am  pleased  we  were  able  to  work 
together  in  a  completely  bipartisan  fash- 
ion, so  that  we  can,  through  the  voca- 
tional education  measure  here  before  us, 
do  more  In  helping  young  people.  In 
helping  those  who  might  otherwise  be 
unemployed.  In  helping  those  who  need 
a  skill  for  modem  employment — more 
than  has  been  done  by  any  other  piece  of 
legislation  so  far.  I  believe  this  is  the 
greatest  progress  we  have  made  In  voca- 
tional education,  and  will  put  this  field 
up  with  the  other  academic  fields. 

I  just  want  to  make  this  commenda- 
tion. There  will  not  be  any  reduction 
in  the  efforts  in  the  field  of  vocational 
education  under  the  Smith-Hughes  and 
Oeorge-Barden  Acts  because  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  an  expansion  in  vocational 
education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  tmd 
the  statement  on  the  part  of  the  Mem- 
bers explained  quite  well  the  provision 
that  now  will  be  enacted  and  the  law 
upon  the  passage  of  this  legislation  In  the 
House  this  evening.  It  is  the  culmination 
of  years  of  study  and  it  carries  the  great 
hope  for  expansion  and  development  of 
vocational  education  to  eventually  meet 
the  needs  of  all  Americans.  As  I  have 
stated  many  times  before,  every  person 
leaving  high  school  should  have  three 
options:  First,  to  take  a  job  for  which 
he  or  she  has  already  the  skills,  or  sec- 
ond, to  go  on  to  further  vocational  and 
technical  training,  or  third,  to  attend  a 
college.  I  believe  this  legislation  is  the 
most  far-reaching  leading  to  that  that 
we  could  devise  at  this  time.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Congress  will.  In  the  future, 
show  its  real  commitment  to  this  cause 
by  appropriating  the  full  authorization 
on  this  bill. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  this  legislation 
does  not  eliminate  any  previous  voca- 
tional education;  in  fact,  it  will  permit 
all  categories  to  further  expand  and 
modernize.  Since  my  district  has  been 
primarily  an  agriculture  district  imtll 
recently.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  this  subject  matter  less  any  gain 
the  impression  that  this  legislation  will 
In  some  way  permit  vocational  agricul- 
ture to  take  a  position  of  secondary 
Importance. 

Agriculture,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  know 
It  in  the  United  States  today  is  the  envy 
of  the  world.  A  single  American  farmer 
produces  an  abundance  of  high  quality 
food  and  fiber  for  himself  and  29  or  30 
other  people.  Food  costs  are  among  the 
lowest  In  the  world.  In  terms  of  the  hours 
of  labor  required  to  purchase  food  items. 
In  addition  to  some  200  million  Ameri- 
cans, millions  of  people  abroad  look  to 
the  United  States  as  a  source  of  life- 
sustaining  food. 


The  high  level  of  productivity  and  efB- 
clency  of  American  farms  did  not  just 
happen.  It  came  about  to  a  great  degree 
because  of  advancements  in  technology 
and  management  skills  which  were  ap- 
plied by  persons  trained  in  their  use  and 
application. 

There  is  no  Intention  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  George-Barden  Act  and  the 
retention  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  with 
the  transfer  of  funds  to  the  comprehen- 
sive vocational  educational  program  em- 
bodied herein  to  any  way  encourage 
reduction  in  vocational  agriculture. 
America's  advanced  agriculture  and  the 
training  for  it  did  not  just  happen.  It 
was  planned  and  provided  for  as  far  back 
as  February  23,  1917,  when  the  Congress 
enacted  the  Smith-Hughes  Act — Public 
Law  347. 

The  purpose  of  this  act,  as  set  forth 
in  its  title,  was  "to  provide  for  the  pro- 
motion of  vocational  education;  to  pro- 
vide for  cooperation  with  the  States  In 
the  promotion  of  such  education  In  agri- 
culture and  the  trades  and  Industries; 
to  provide  for  cooperation  with  the  States 
In  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  voca- 
tional subjects;  and  to  appropriate 
money  and  regiilate  its  expenditure." 

Laxiguage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  main  thrust  of 
Its  intention  was  to  encourage — and  as- 
sist with  Federal  funds — the  Individual 
States  to  expand  teaching  of  agricul- 
tural subjects  In  their  secondary  schools. 
One  section  of  the  act  deals  solely  with 
authorization  of  funds  for  teaching  agri- 
cultural subjects.  Another  section  deals 
with  teaching  "of  trade,  home  economics, 
and  Industrial  subjects;"  and  another 
authorizes  funds  for  preparing  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  directors  of  agricultural 
subjects. 

As  Congress  expands  the  funds  for 
vocational  training.  It  does  not  Intend 
that  agricultural  training  should  play 
second  fiddle  as  some  feel  Is  beginning  to 
happen  now. 

Many  observers  feel  vocational  agri- 
culture has  been  the  victim  of  a  double 
dose  of  administrative  neglect  by  the  Di- 
vision of  Vocational  and  Technical  Edu- 
cation of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
Not  only  has  personnel  skilled  and  expe- 
rienced In  agricultural  training  been 
virtually  eliminated,  but  agricultural 
education  has  been  shoved  several  steps 
down  the  administrative  ladder. 

As  recently  as  5  years  ago,  the  Office  of 
Education  maintained  a  stafT  of  eight 
specifillsts  in  agricultural  education  In  a 
unit  headed  by  a  branch  chief,  who  also 
was  a  spjeclallst  in  this  area.  He  was  re- 
sponsible to  a  designated  "Assistant 
Commissioner  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion," who  was  only  one  step  removed 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
himself. 

Vocational  agricultural  education,  or 
what  remains  of  It,  currently  is  being 
handled  by  two  Individuals,  neither  of 
whom  has  any  reference  to  agriculture 
in  his  title  and  neither  of  whom  Is  as- 
signed to  agricultural  education  on  a 
full-time  basis.  One  of  these  persons, 
under  provisions  of  Public  Law  740  of 
the  81st  Congress,  is  directed  to  serve 
as  national  adviser  to  the  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America.  This  task  alone  should 


require  considerable  time.  If  it  Is  to  be 
performed  in  a  manner  which  will  be  of 
any  significant  value  to  FFA. 

The  other  individual,  who  also  is  desig- 
nated as  a  "program  officer"  and  directly 
responsible  to  a  'senior  program  officer," 
Is  required  under  Public  Law  740  to  serve 
as  executive  secretary  of  FFA,  a  position 
to  which  his  full  time  could  be  devoted 
to  great  advantage. 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America  Is  the 
national  organization  of  students  study- 
ing vocational  agriculture  In  public  sec- 
ondary schools.  It  was  organized  in  1923 
and  was  granted  a  Federal  charter  by 
congressional  action  In  1950.  Throughout 
the  years  since  Its  founding,  FFA  hsis 
served  to  stimulate  interest  in  systematic 
vocational  education  and  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  such  training  to  Include  leader- 
ship, cooperation  and  citizenship.  Along 
with  Improvement  of  agricultural  tech- 
niques, participation  In  FFA  fosters 
leadership  training  and  character  de- 
velopment, sportsmanship,  cooperation, 
service  to  the  community,  thrift,  scholar- 
ship, organized  recreation,  citizenship 
and  patriotism. 

Carrying  out  their  responsibilities  to 
FFA  by  two  individuals — neither  of  whom 
Is  assigned  to  vocational  agricultural  edu- 
cation on  a  full-time  basis — leaves  them 
little.  If  any.  time  for  work  with  agri- 
cultural training  technicians  In  Individ- 
ual States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  agriculture  Is  this  Na- 
tion's largest  Individual  Industry,  and 
certainly  Is  Important  to  all  of  us  who 
are  dependent  upon  the  productivity  of 
American  agriculture  for  a  readily  avail- 
able and  abundant  supply  of  high-quality 
food  and  fiber.  If  we  are  to  maintain 
our  agricultural  Industry  on  an  efficient 
basis,  we  must  make  certain  that  per- 
sons entering  farming  are  adequately 
equipped  by  virtue  of  training  for  jobs 
which  are  becoming  more  complex  each 
year. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vo- 
cational Education  has  expressed  con- 
cern over  limitations  on  vocational 
training  in  high  schools,  smd  hsis  cited, 
apparently  as  one  reason  for  these  limi- 
tations, that  a  "high  proportion  of  stu- 
dents" are  being  trained  In  agriculture. 
I  Interpret  this  to  mean  that  there  is 
no  desire  to  reduce  training  In  agri- 
culture where  It  is  needed,  but  there  has 
been  a  dearth  of  training  In  many  new 
vocational  skills  which  would  lead  to 
gainful  employment.  But  more  recent- 
ly, a  university  economist  declared  that 
more  than  900,000  people  were  enrolled 
in  vocational  agricultural  courses  and 
this  number  exceeds  greatly  the  replace- 
ment needs  of  agriculture.  I  would  like 
to  explain  where  he  has  made  a  mistake. 
Figures  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion show  that  more  than  933.000  peo- 
ple were  enrolled  In  vocational  agricul- 
tural training  courses  In  1967.  Of  this 
number,  approximately  506,700  were  in 
secondary  schools;  8,100  were  in  post- 
secondary  school  courses;  and  more  than 
412,800  were  active  farmers  or  farm- 
workers taking  evening  or  off-season 
classes  as  a  means  of  improving  their 
proficiency.  In  other  words,  nearly  half 
of  the  933,000  people  taking  some  type 
of  vocational  agricultural  training  were 
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individuals  already  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture. For  them,  this  training  was  "con- 
tinuing education"  to  broaden  their 
knowledge  and  improve  their  skills. 

Of  the  8,100  students  In  post  secondary 
vocational  agriculture  courses  In  1967, 
records  show  that  approximately  4,500 
completed  requirements  and  presumably 
were  employed  in  some  segment  of  the 
agricultural  industry.  At  the  secondary 
school  level,  where  506,700  were  enrolled, 
records  show  that  something  more  than 
102,000  students  completed  requirements 
for  graduation. 

But  not  all  secondary  school  graduates 
in  agricultural  courses  become  immedi- 
ately available  for  employment  in  farm- 
ing or  in  related  industries  requiring 
specialized  knowledge  of  agriculture. 
Many  of  them  fortunately  continue  their 
education  at  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. A  sizable  percent  of  them  enter  the 
Armed  Forces. 

On  the  basis  of  experience  in  previous 
years,  it  can  be  estimated  that  of  the  ap- 
proximately 106,000  students  who  com- 
pleted vocational  agricultural  training 
courses  last  year,  fewer  than  50,000  either 
entered  or  were  available  for  employment 
In  the  vast  agricultural  Industry,  which 
includes  both  farming  and  farm-related 
occupations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  population  figures  reveal 
that  the  average  farm  operator  today  is 
53  or  54  years  old,  and  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that,  within  the  next  15  years, 
two-thirds  of  our  farm  operators  will 
have  reached  the  age  of  65  or  otherwise 
will  be  out  of  farming.  To  supply  replace- 
ments for  this  number  of  farm  operators 
and  farm  workers  requires  a  vocational 
agricultural  education  program  which 
will  make  available  a  trained  force  nearer 
to  150,000  individuals  each  year  than  to 
the  50,000  considered  likely  from  last 
year's  efforts. 

It  is  recognized  by  all  of  us,  of  course, 
mat  the  nimiber  of  farm  operators  and 
hired  farm  workers  is  steadily  declining, 
dropping  to  4,200.000  last  year.  This 
number  is  declining  largely  because  of 
advances  in  technology  and  manage- 
ment skills,  and  these  advances  of  them- 
selves require  a  higher  degree  of  training 
and  education. 

The  productivity  of  American  farms 
and  the  skill  and  efficiency  of  those 
organizations  which  supply  farmers 
and  handle  and  distribute  their  products 
are  vital  to  the  security  and  prosperity 
of  this  great  Nation  and  to  millions  of 
people  abroad.  If  we  are  to  maintain  an 
agricultural  industry  in  keeping  with 
America's  magnificent  productive  ca- 
pacity, we  must  train  our  young  people 
who  desire  to  enter  agriculture  in  the 
skills  and  techniques  required  to  do  their 
jobs  well.  Without  trained  people,  we 
cannot  he  >e  to  maintain  our  agricultural 
progress. 

Officials  of  the  Office  of  Education 
who  are  charged  with  responsibility  for 
determining  relative  emphasis  to  be 
placed  on  the  various  vocational  pro- 
grams should  reexamine  and  reeval- 
uate the  significance  of  vocational  agri- 
cultural training  in  the  light  of  the  fore- 
going comments.  Vocational  agriculture 
Is  no  longer  oriented  entirely  to  the 
farm,  but  it  trains  young  people  for  ag- 


riculture-related industries  and  It  helps 
the  young  farm  lad  in  his  first  transi- 
tion to  vocational  training  for  occupa- 
tion not  related  to  agriculture. 

I  raise  these  points  on  agriculture  be- 
cause It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  entire 
program  of  vocational  education  has  not 
received  sufficient  emphasis  from  the 
Office  of  Education.  It  was  pointed  out 
In  the  testimony  before  our  committee 
that  only  one  supergrade  official  was  as- 
signed to  vocational  education.  As  Im- 
portant as  the  task  that  lies  ahead  In 
these  fields,  certainly  vocational  educa- 
tion should  have  Bureau  status.  In  fact, 
I  think  It  Is  so  Important  that  It  should 
be  the  link  that  should  draw  all  our  edu- 
cation and  training  programs  Into  a  new 
Cabinet-level  Department  of  Education 
and  Manpower.  We  have  many  new  fields 
to  conquer.  I  hope  the  future  will  see  a 
dramatic  expansion  In  vocational  edu- 
cation, not  just  a  reduction  in  one  area 
to  shift  emphasis  to  another — let  us  tool 
up  now  in  order  that  all  Americans 
might  gain  the  skills  so  that  at  no  fu- 
ture time  would  we  find  people  imem- 
ployed  or  imderemployed  because  of  lack 
of  skills. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Minnesota 
that  this  is  a  bipartisan  measure.  In  col- 
loquy here  on  the  floor  last  December  It 
was  made  clear  we  intended  to  have  a 
vocational  education  bill  this  year,  and 
the  able  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
been  of  tremendous  assistance  In  our 
being  able  to  fulfill  that  commitment. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker^ 
wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill,  and  I  hope 
the  conference  report  will  be  adopted  by 
a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post  has  six  pages — 51  columns  of 
help-wanted  advertisements.  Yet  the 
latest  figure  for  unemployment  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  metropolitan  area 
was  30,500.  And  that  is  just  the  number 
who  were  unemployed.  It  does  not  count 
those  who  are  earning  very  little  in  some 
very  low  paying  jobs.  Moreover,  nearly 
5,000  people  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
alone  are  receiving  unemplojmient  com- 
pensation. All  this  while  the  Washington 
Post  has  3,000  help-wanted  advertise- 
ments just  this  morning. 

This  example,  these  figures,  are  basic 
reasons  why  this  vocational  education 
legislation  and  this  conference  report  is 
crucially  Important.  A  person  out  of  work 
cannot  care  for  himself  and  his  family, 
cannot  contribute  to  the  basic  strength 
of  this  Nation,  and  is,  in  blunt  but  ac- 
curate words,  a  symbol,  not  just  of  per- 
sonal failure,  but  a  symbol  of  a  failure 
by  this  society  to  do  those  things  that 
most  need  doing. 

And  we  must  demonstrate  our  deter- 
mination to  do  what  needs  doing  to  help 
our  Nation's  schools  meet  the  challenges 
of  living  in  this  highly  technical  so- 
ciety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  as  we  recognize  the 
years  of  work  our  teachers  dedicate  to 
the  Nation's  children,  so  also  must  we 


realize  that  dedication  and  imagination 
cannot  conquer  our  educational  problems 
without  fiscal  muscle. 

And  the  Federal  effort,  while  it  does 
not  seek  to  replace  State  and  local  ef- 
fort, can  mean  the  difference  between 
the  edge  of  excellence  and  the  edge  of 
despair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  are  moving  to  our 
cities  at  a  rate  over  half  a  million  each 
year.  These  people  are  often  the  poorest 
and  least  exposed  to  educational  oppor- 
tunity. They  come  because  better  ma- 
chines— all  the  technological  mlAcles 
we  have  wrought  In  agriculture — reduce 
the  need  for  human  labor.  And  they 
come  to  our  cities.  111  prepared  to  par- 
ticipate In  an  economic  system  that  de- 
mands extended  training.  I  think  It  not 
a  part  of  the  American  ideal  that  we 
permit  some  of  our  citizens  to  live  out 
their  lives  in  the  degradation  of  grind- 
ing poverty. 

Nor  can  we  maintain  our  national 
strength  if  we  do  not  act  to  remove  the 
production  bottleneck  that  arises  as  im- 
skllled  labor  seeks  imfiiled  jobs.  Any 
businessman  who  Invests  heavily  In  one 
segment  of  his  production  line  and 
neglects  another  would  not  deserve  the 
title  "businessman" — nor  would  he  long 
be  one.  This  is  a  competitive  world.  We 
are  blessed  with  the  physical  resources  to 
stay  ahead  of  the  competition.  But  physi- 
cal resources  without  human  effort  are 
as  nothing.  To  help  people  become  pro- 
ductive citizens  Is  not  charity.  It  Is  just 
commonsense.  This  legislation  Is,  there- 
fore, an  Investment  In  individuals  so  that 
they  may  enjoy  the  dignity  of  life  that 
can  be  theirs.  It  is  also  a  necessary  In- 
vestment in  the  total  strength  of  this 
Nation. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  high 
time  that  we  help  our  established  schools 
do  the  job  they  can  If  they  have  the 
money.  In  the  past  several  years  we  have 
heard  repeated  cries  that  the  public 
schools  have  failed.  Would  It  not  be  more 
appropriate  to  point  out  that  public 
schools  are  but  one  institution  In  our 
society  and  that  perhaps  the  sin  of  fail- 
ure lies  closer  to  the  door  of  those  who 
demand  miracles  but  provide  no  funds. 
And  I  would  point  out  that  programs 
under  catchy  titles,  accompanied  by  glib 
promises  of  magic,  have  received  our 
help.  I  say  it  is  time  to  invest  our  labor 
in  the  vein  of  gold  we  and  Americans 
before  us  have  so  laboriously  developed. 
Let  us  cease  this  restless  search  for  the 
easy,  one-shot  solution  to  problems  that 
beg  for  thought  and  perseverance.  The 
vein  of  gold  is  in  our  public  schools.  Let 
us  work  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  em- 
phasize that  a  major  impact  of  this 
legislation  will  be  in  strengthening  the 
ability  of  States  to  provide  vocational 
education  opportunity  to  their  con- 
stituent citizens.  This  is,  in  my  view, 
extremely  important,  because  it  is  at  the 
State  and  local  level  that  State  and  local 
problems  are  clearest.  And  I  am  sure  that 
State  educational  officials  have  the  wis- 
dom to  recognize  what  their  immediate 
needs  are — and  the  will  to  meet  those 
needs — if  they  command  the  necessary 
resources. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  and 
in  the  conference  report  to  help  the 
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States  create  broadly  representative  ad- 
visory councils  on  vocational  education 
is  farsighted.  It  will  help  insure  that  vo- 
cational education  flts  the  needs  of  those 
whose  need  is  greatest  within  each  area 
of  our  Nation.  And  it  will,  under  the 
aegis  of  the  National  Advisory  Council, 
help  insure  a  truly  unified  effort  on  a 
national  scale. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  commend 
my  colleagues  on  the  House  General  Sub- 
committee on  Education  for  their  dedi- 
cated work  on  this  legislation.  The  qual- 
ity of  their  work  is  reflected  in  the  fact 
that  the  House  passed  this  bill  by  a  vote 
of  390  to  0.  And  I  would  note  also  that 
the  Senate  passed  the  bill  by  a  vote  of 
88  to  0.  I  was  privileged  to  be  a  member 
of  the  House-Senate  conference  commit- 
tee on  this  bill,  and  it  is,  in  its  final  form, 
essentially  the  bill  which  has  received 
unanimous  support  in  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress. 

This  bill  will  do  something  about  some- 
thing which  needs  doing. 

Mr,  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
yielding.  I  rise  in  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
approve  this  conference  report  on  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  Amendments 
of  1968. 

This  legislation  is  addressed  to  the 
fundamental  national  interest  In  pro- 
ducing the  skilled  manpower  without 
which  we  cannot  sustain  an  accelerating 
revolution  in  technology.  It  is  addressed 
to  the  needs  of  millions  of  American 
youth,  for  whom  a  secure  and  useful 
place  in  this  society  depends  upon  ade- 
quate preparation  for  employment.  It  is 
designed  to  meet  a  fundamental  prereq- 
uisite of  a  healthy  national  economy, 
and  it  is  the  best  single  weapon  in  our 
war  on  poverty. 

This  legislation  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  a  series  of  amendments  to  the  1963 
Vocational  Education  Act;  it  mandates 
a  complete  modernization  of  federally 
supported  vocational  education  and  pro- 
vides the  means  of  achieving  this  objec- 
tive. This  may  well  prove  to  be  the  single 
most  important  act  of  the  90th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recognize  that  many 
Members  not  serving  on  our  committee 
are  not  as  aware  of  the  needs  in  voca- 
tional-technical education  In  this  coun- 
try. Despite  general  and  striking  im- 
provements since  the  1963  Vocational 
Education  Act  was  approved,  occupa- 
tional education  in  our  Nation's  schools 
lags  far.  far  behind  our  needs. 

Only  about  one  high  school  student  in 
every  four  receives  any  occupational  edu- 
cation, and  a  large  percentage  of  those 
who  do  are  in  vocational  agriculture 
courses  or  nonemployment  home  eco- 
nomics. Yet  80  percent  of  our  young 
people  will  need  occupational  training 
for  work  which  does  not  require  a  college 
degree.  Less  than  4  percent  of  our  young 
people  aged  18  to  21  are  in  postsecondary 
vocational-technical  programs,  and  in 
the  midst  of  an  explosion  in  the  progress 
of  technology  only  4  percent  of  all  voca- 


tional enrollments  are  in  technological 
occupations.  In  the  greatest  industrial 
economy  ever  developed,  only  20  percent 
of  all  vocational  enrollments  are  In 
trades  and  industrial  occupations.  These 
are  the  hard  facts  of  vocational  educa- 
tion which  make  this  legislation  an 
absolute  necessity. 

Vocational-technical  education  has 
been  treated  as  the  poor  relation  of  the 
public  school  system  while  each  year 
some  700.000  youngsters  reject  school  as 
perhaps  irrelevant  and  drop  out.  The 
downgrading  of  vocational-technical 
education  is  nowhere  more  evident  than 
in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  where  it 
is  relegated  to  the  status  of  a  division 
within  a  bureau.  I  fought  in  our  commit- 
tee to  create  a  bureau  within  that  OfBce 
for  this  vital  program,  and  I  lost.  But  I 
am  serving  notice  right  now  that  the 
next  Commissioner  of  Education  will  be 
expected  to  remedy  this  situation  within 
that  agency.  Hopefully,  the  next  Presi- 
dent will  go  even  further  and  recommend 
enactment  of  a  bill  to  create  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  Manpower  co- 
sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  AyresI.  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  QuiEl,  myself  and  others  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  This  is  the  only  way 
to  give  occupational  education  the  status 
it  should  and  must  have  at  the  Federal 
level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  does  go  a 
very  long  way  to  correcting  the  neglect 
of  vocational- technical  education  in  our 
schools.  It  virtually  triples  authoriza- 
tions, bringing  this  phase  of  education 
in  closer  balance  with  our  commitments 
to  college  and  university  education.  It 
adds  important  new  programs  such  as 
cooperative  school  and  industry  pro- 
grams, teacher  training  and  exchange, 
modernization  of  curriculum,  and  em- 
phasis upon  the  needs  of  handicapped 
and  disadvantaged  students.  It  also  pro- 
vides the  mechanism  at  the  State  level 
for  bringing  vocational  education  into 
the  mainstream  of  both  education  and 
the  economy. 

I  am  referring  to  the  establishment 
of  independent,  broadly  representative 
State  advisory  committees  to  review 
progress  under  this  new  act  and  to  as- 
siu-e  that  the  programs  are  related  to 
employment  needs  in  each  State.  These 
committees  would  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  except  in  those 
States  where  the  State  board  for  voca- 
tional education  is  itself  an  elected  body. 
The  purpose  quite  simply  is  to  bring  such 
a  commission  close  to  the  elective  proc- 
ess where  it  will  not  be  insulated  from 
public  opinion.  Some  educators  in  my 
State,  for  whom  I  have  great  respect, 
have  expressed  concern  about  such  a 
committee,  but  I  would  point  out  that  it 
is  purely  evaluative  and  advisory — Sen- 
ate provisions  giving  it  administrative 
powers  have  been  eliminated  by  the  con- 
ference. The  fact  is  that  even  in  the  most 
advanced  States  in  terms  of  vocational 
education — and  Wisconsin  is  one  of  the 
best — the  program  falls  far  short  of  ex- 
isting needs.  We  must  simply  recognize 
this  fact  and  then  get  the  general  public 
to  recognize  it  and  insist  upon  improve- 
ments. An  independent  advisory-  com- 
mittee— even  if  it  becomes  somewhat  ab- 


rasive In  the  process — can  do  much  to 
focus  public  attention  upon  the  needs  of 
vocational  education,  and  to  gain  public 
support  for  meeting  those  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  privilege  to 
have  worked  on  this  legislation  in  our 
committee,  to  have  joined  In  sponsoring 
it  as  reported  to  the  House,  and  to  have 
participated  in  the  conference  that 
worked  out  the  final  details  of  H.R. 
18366.  This  final  version  is — in  all  im- 
portant respects — the  bill  approved  by 
this  House.  I  cannot  conceive  of  the 
House  at  this  juncture  falling  to  adopt 
the  report  of  the  conference  committee. 
It  would  be  a  tragic  error  to  reject  it  on 
an  extraneous  issue  unrelated  to  the  tre- 
mendous needs  of  vocational-technical 
education.  Accordingly.  I  urge  that  the 
conference  report  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  yielding.  I  join  in  very  strong 
support  of  this  measure.  This  is  a  highly 
desirable  proposal  and  I  commend  the 
Members  of  the  other  party  who  have 
worked  so  long  and  assiduously  together 
with  those  of  us  on  this  side. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  the 
following  statement  on  page  56  of  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  on  the  pending  conference 
report : 

Availability  of  funds  until  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. — The  Senate  amendment,  unlike 
the  House  bill,  added  a  new  section  to  title 
IV  of  Public  Law  90-247  which  provided  that 
funds  appropriated  In  any  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  any  of  the  programs  covered  by  title  IV 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  until 
the  end  of  such  fVscal  year.  The  substitute 
contains  this  provision. 

In  reading  the  debate  on  this  section 
in  the  other  body,  where  it  originated, 
which  is  section  406  of  the  conference 
report  but  was.  I  believe,  section  407  at 
that  time,  the  question  arises  on  what 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  is  in  the  adop- 
tion of  this  section  of  the  conference  re- 
port which  we.  I  assume,  are  about  to 
adopt.  I  see  nothing  in  the  statement  of 
the  House  managers  that  in  any  way  un- 
dertakes to  construe  the  meaning  and 
scope  of  section  406.  So  it  seems  to  me 
we  ought  to  undertake  to  clarify  the  sit- 
uation. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  is  familiar 
with  the  so-called  antideficiency  law.  31 
use.  665.  which  has  been  on  the  books 
for  many  years.  This  law  provides,  among 
many  other  things,  that  the  Executive 
can  withhold  from  obligation,  and  thus 
from  expenditure,  as  the  circumstances 
warrant  it.  funds  which  may  have  been 
made  available.  Section  406  of  this  con- 
ference report  says  that  the  funds  re- 
ferred to  will  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Of 
course,  that  is  true.  The  funds  are  always 
available  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
and  in  some  instances,  in  certain  types 
of  appropriations,  the  funds  remain 
available  until  expended. 
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I  shall  ask,  if  I  may.  in  a  moment  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
in  connection  with  this  whole  matter, 
but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question:  Is  it  the  gentleman's  interpre- 
tation of  the  power  and  responsibility 
and  prerogatives  of  the  President  and  of 
the  Executive,  that  they  will  not  neces- 
sarily, as  a  result  of  the  action  on  this 
bill,  be  compelled  and  required  by  law, 
regardless  of  the  judgment  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  to  expend  all  of  the  funds 
referred  to  in  section  406? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  first  state  that 
under  miscellaneous  provisions  we 
amended  section  401  of  title  IV  of  Public 
Law  90-247  to  make  the  exemption  from 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditures  Control 
Act  applicable  to  all  the  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. This  amendment  to  section  401  also 
had  the  effect  of  giving  all  such  programs 
advanced  funding  authority.  Then,  as  to 
section  406,  in  my  judgment,  this  section 
pertains  to  the  disbursement  of  funds  to 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  They  cannot  fail  to  abide 
by  section  406.  However,  insofar  as  the 
President  is  concerned,  we  do  not  touch 
his  constitutional  powers.  The  exemption 
here  does  not  apply  to  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  President  to  impound 
funds. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Would  it  not  be  a  fair 
assumption  to  say  that  you  do  not  in 
this  language  undertake  to  repeal  the 
law  which  permits  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Grovernment.  including  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to  with- 
hold expenditure  of  the  funds? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  will  answer  the  gen- 
tleman's question  in  this  way :  The  Presi- 
dent, if  he  directs  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  withhold  funds  from  any  gov- 
ernmental agency,  we  do  not  touch  any 
constitutional  prerogative  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  such  action.  We  do  not  have 
the  authority  and  I  do  not  know  in  my 
judgment  how  we  could  get  to  that.  The 
President  in  my  judgment  would  not  be 
able  to  operate  an  efficient  form  of  Gov- 
ernment if  we  tried  to  take  this  power 
away  from  him.  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
the  right  to  take  that  power  away  from 
him,  but  we  do  have  the  right  to  say  that 
programs  operated  by  a  Federal  agency 
shall  be  exempt  from  legislation  requir- 
ing a  reduction  in  obligation  of  appro- 
priated funds. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  of  course,  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  is  just  an  arm  of 
the  President. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Of  course,  it  is  an  arm 
of  the  President. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Being  an  arm  of  the 
President,  whatever  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  does  the  President  does,  and  vice 
versa,  more  or  less. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  answer  it  this 
way.  We  do  not  and  cannot  interfere 
with  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
President  insofar  as  impounding  any 
funds  is  concerned  and  we  do  not  wish  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Insofar  as  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  is  concerned,  which  is  the 
spokesman  of  the  President? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  President  directs 
them  as  the  spokesman.  I  agree  with  you 


that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  the 
right  arm  of  the  President. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  is  my  understanding  of 
the  language  of  section  406  that  the  Pres- 
ident would  continue  to  have  the  author- 
ity to  reduce  expenditures  in  the  educa- 
tion field  if  he  so  desired.  He  has  always 
had  that  authority.  We  do  not  deny  him 
the  right  to  expend  the  money  that  we 
appropriate,  but  we  do  remove  these 
education  programs  from  legislation  di- 
recting or  requiring  the  reduction  of  ap- 
propriated funds. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  amendments.  I  think  the  House  con- 
ferees deserve  praise  for  their  skillful 
work  in  bringing  forward  this  report.  I 
would  particularly  note  the  contribution 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Per- 
kins], for  his  leadership  in  this  effort. 

I  have  been  proud  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
which,  over  the  years,  has  reported  and 
helped  write  into  law  massive  and  im- 
portant education  programs,  programs 
which  help  to  insure  that  every  Amer- 
ican child  has  the  opportunity  for  a  good 
education.  This  congressional  commit- 
ment to  excellence  in  education  now 
helps  young  people  from  the  preschool 
years  through  postgraduate  education; 
future  historians  of  congressional  action 
of  the  last  decade  may  well  consider  this 
commitment,  and  its  implementation,  out 
most  important  achievement. 

This  conference  report  on  vocational 
education  is  symbolic  of  this  commit- 
ment, because  it  represents  an  effort  to 
fill  one  large  gap  in  earlier  aid  to  educa- 
tion programs.  Vocational  education  has 
traditionally  been  the  stepchild  of  Amer- 
ican education.  The  prestige,  and  more 
important,  the  money,  has  been  directed 
at  programs  leading  to  higher  education 
But  this  conference  report  acknowledges 
that  although  our  country's  well-being 
demands  a  large  pool  of  college  educated 
men  and  women,  it  also  demands  that 
we  train  and  educate  technicians  and 
craftsmen  to  operate  and  keep  running 
our  mechanized,  computerized  economy. 
The  conference  report  authorizes  ap- 
propriations of  some  $3  billion  over  3 
fiscal  years  to  upgrade  State  and  local 
efforts  in  vocational  education.  We 
should  note  that  this  report  retains  the 
House  bill's  emphasis  on  training  for 
jobs,  training  which  will  provide  poten- 
tial dropouts  with  the  skills  they  need 
to  get  useful  jobs  when  their  formal 
education  is  completed.  Such  young  men 
and  women,  assisted  by  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  report,  will  enter  our 
society  on  a  payroll,  and  not  on  a  wel- 
fare roll.  They  will  not  be  the  dropouts 
of  the  1970's.  people  whose  lives  and 
talents  have  been  wasted,  but  will  in- 
stead be  able  to  take  their  place  in  society 
as  citizens  who  can  contribute  to  the 
common  good,  and  who  can  lead  pro- 
ductive and  dignified  lives.  I  am  pleased 
that  my  State  of  New  Jersey  has  already 


taken  important  first  steps  in  improving 
its  vocational  education  programs.  I  am 
confident  that  the  aid  promised  by  this 
conference  report  will  assist  New  Jersey 
in  its  efforts. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  these  tre- 
mendously important  programs  in  edu- 
cation, this  conference  report  contains 
two  other  provisions  about  which  I  feel 
strongly.  First,  this  report  will  exempt 
education  programs  from  the  strictures 
of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968.  In  other  words,  the  full 
amount  of  money  appropriated  for  edu- 
cation programs  will  be  available  for  edu- 
cation. I  am  all  for  insuring  that  every 
tax  dollar  my  constituents  pay  is  used 
to  promote  directly  the  national  interest. 
But  I  can  think  of  no  national  interest 
whatsoever  that  is  served  by  reducing 
Federal  aid  to  education.  Last  month  we 
approved  the  largest  single  appropria- 
tions bill  ever  voted  in  history.  We  will- 
ingly voted  this  $72  billion  to  maintain 
our  national  defense  posture.  But  I  say  to 
my  colleagues  that  all  of  the  military 
hardware  and  defense  capability  pur- 
chased by  this  $72  billicui  will  be  worth- 
less if  we  do  not  continue  and  expand 
our  education  programs  here  at  home. 
Whether  you  talk  about  the  need  of  oar 
industry  for  trained  workers,  or  about 
the  need  of  our  local,  State,  and  Federal 
governments  for  educated  personnel,  or 
even  of  the  growing  demand  of  the  de- 
fense structure  itself  for  ,';killed  and  edu- 
cated personnel,  it  all  comes  back  to  edu- 
cation. Our  Nation,  with  its  .sophisticated 
economy,  and  with  its  commitment  to 
the  principles  of  freedom,  cannot  survive 
unless  we  continue  our  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence in  education.  Believing  this,  I  hope 
this  report,  with  this  exemption,  will  be 
approved. 

Second,  this  conference  report  has  for 
the  moment  saved  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram. We  have  been  through  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  dismantling  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opiwrtunily  many 
times  in  this  Congress,  and  my  position 
against  such  dismantling  is  clear.  I  would 
therefore  commend  the  House  conferees 
for  insisting  that  Project  Headstart 
not  be  transferred  by  virtue  of  this  bill. 

In  conclusion,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  this  conference  report. 
It  will  fill  an  important  f-'ap  in  our  pres- 
ent aid  to  education  programs,  and  will 
reaffirm  our  national  commitment  to  im- 
proving American  education. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
voted  in  favor  of  H.R.  18366  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Amendments  of  1968 
when  it  passed  the  House.  I  believe 
strongly  in  this  type  of  training  for  our 
people  and  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
the  skills  taught  under  this  act  through- 
out the  country.  I  know  of  no  legi-slation 
that  is  more  urgently  needed  than  this. 
I.  therefore,  give  my  strong  support  to 
the  conference  report  before  us  today 
and  urge  the  membership  of  the  House 
to  back  it  wholeheartedly  as  they  did  the 
original  bill  passed  in  this  body  and  for- 
warded to  the  other  body.  I  have  fol- 
lowed this  legislation  closely  and  am  con- 
vinced as  I  have  said  that  it  will  fill  a 
very  critical  shortage  existing  today  for 
skilled  help  and  further  that  it  will  give 
needed  employment  to  those  without  a 
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skill  or  those  who  have  been  unemployed 
because  skill  was  not  used  due  to  some 
changing  economic  conditions  through- 
out the  country.  Although  I  have  sup- 
ported elementary,  secondary,  and  high- 
er education  legislation  there  Is  another 
way  to  gain  worthwhile  and  rewarding 
employment  though  training  under  this 
act.  This  legislation  will  "bring  home  the 
bacon,"  to  use  a  phrase,  to  thousands 
of  workers  who  are  presently  underem- 
ployed or  not  employed  because  they  do 
not  have  a  skill.  As  noted  above  I  have 
supported  elementary,  secondary,  auid 
college  financial  help  to  students  and  to 
the  schools  but  I  am  alao  convinced  one 
can  receive  a  needed  education  In  the 
various  skills  to  make  a  decent  living  by 
participating  In  this  act.  Not  everyone 
has  the  money  or  the  grades  to  enter  col- 
lege but  through  this  Vocational  Educa- 
tion program  they  can  get  equivalent  ed- 
ucation and  earn  as  much  as  many  of 
the  graduates  of  our  universities.  I  hope 
those  in  need  will  take  advantage  of  this 
great  program  we  have  provided  for 
them. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  cur- 
rent setting  of  school  dropouts,  teacher 
strikes,  high  unemployment  rates  of 
urban  youth,  and  widespread  dissatisfac- 
tion of  many  young  people  with  our  edu- 
cational system,  the  passage  of  HJl. 
18366  is  significant,  since  it  shows  the 
Interest  of  the  Congress  in  further  up- 
grading vocational-technical  education 
throughout  America. 

For  too  long,  the  education  establish- 
ment has  relegated  vocational -technical 
education  to  second-class  statxis.  with  too 
many  secondary  school  systems  almost 
totally  oriented  to  college  preparation. 
At  long  last,  we  are  beginning  to  see  a 
change  in  this  attitude.  Every  secondary 
school  student  in  America  should  have  a 
free  choice  between  a  college  preparation 
course  of  study  and  a  vocational-techni- 
cal course  that  would  prepare  him  for 
a  skilled  job  on  graduation.  This  free 
choice,  if  accompanied  by  enlightened 
guidance  coimseling,  will  make  public 
education  more  meaningful  for  millions 
of  American  youth. 

While  I  do  not  Intend  to  comment  in 
detail  on  the  report  of  the  conferees  on 
the  measure  before  us  today,  I  do  want 
to  make  some  remarks  at  this  time  re- 
garding certain  administrative  decisions 
of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare that  vitally  affect  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  particularly  vocational  agri- 
culture and  its  companion  student  or- 
ganization, the  Future  Farmers  of 
America. 

New  Jersey  is  the  most  urban  State 
in  the  Nation;  but  we  still  call  ourselves 
"The  Garden  State,"  because  we  still 
have  a  thriving  agricultural  Indxistry 
that  employs  some  30,000  people  in  its 
farm  production  phase,  not  to  mention 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  in  Its 
marketing,  processing,  and  storage 
phases.  While  the  number  of  jobs  on 
farms  Is  continuing  to  decline,  our  farms 
are  producing  more  than  ever  before, 
and  are  more  important  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  total  picture  of  feeding  a 
growing  population  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  recent  administrative  reorganiza- 


tion of  the  OfQce  of  Education  reflects  a 
downgrading  of  the  statiis  and  prestige 
of  vocational  agriculture.  The  Chief  of 
Agricultural  Services  has  become  a  "pro- 
gram offlcer."  and  has  been  allocated 
only  part-time  responsibilities  for  agri- 
cultural education.  The  agricultural  staff 
has  been  relegated  to  regional  offices,  and 
its  personnel  are  no  longer  designated 
as  program  officers.  The  office  of  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America  is  now  a  part- time  opera- 
tion. 

These  administrative  decisions  of  the 
Office  of  Education  do  not  reflect  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  as  contained  in  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963  and  In  the 
amendments  of  that  act  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  conferees  on  H.R.  18366. 

I  am  afraid  that  someone  in  the  Office 
of  Education  has  decided  that  agriculture 
is  a  dwindling  Industry,  employing  fewer 
people,  and  that  some  of  the  attention  In 
the  past  placed  on  vocational  agriculture 
should  be  shifted  to  other  vocations.  If 
this  attitude  should  prevail  in  the  future. 
It  will  continue  to  cause  a  downgrading 
of  vocational  agriculture,  which  will  vir- 
tually be  lost  In  the  administrative 
shuffle. 

The  total  agri-business  complex  em- 
ploys more  people  than  ever  before,  and 
Is,  in  fact,  the  largest  employer  in  the 
country.  While  it  is  true  that  fewer  peo- 
ple are  needed  on  farms  today,  it  is  also 
true  that  the  jobs  that  remain  require 
more  skills  to  operate  a  farming  industry 
that  is  highly  mechanized  and  highly 
technical  in  nature.  The  general  need  for 
people  with  agricultural  backgrounds  In 
the  many  nonfarm  phases  of  agri-busi- 
ness is  greater  than  ever  before. 

Further  evidence  of  a  lack  of  interest 
In  agricultural  education  is  revealed  in 
the  fact  that  the  agricultural  industry  is 
not  represented  on  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education,  except 
by  two  former  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture. 

In  an  answer  to  a  recent  inquiry  on  the 
reorganization  of  vocational  education 
within  the  Office  of  Education,  I  was  sent 
some  material  from  the  Division  of  Vo- 
cational and  Technical  Education,  which 
indicates  that  the  new  "program  offlcer, 
work  experience,  and  agricultural  edu- 
cation" will  be  able  to  utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  a  "cadre  of  approximately  50  na- 
tionally recognized  specialists  in  voca- 
tional education  who  will  be  available  as 
consultants  to  the  Division  to  work  with 
him  on  problem  areas." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  about  the 
consultant  racket.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon,  Representative  Edith 
Green,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Education  Subcommittee,  has  ably 
pointed  out  some  of  the  flagrant  abuses 
of  the  use  of  $100-a-day  consultants  in 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  In 
this  connection.  I  was  recently  interested 
to  note  a  grant  of  $158,210  under  the 
Manpower  Training  Act  to  the  Annan- 
dale  Reformatory  In  New  Jersey,  to  re- 
train some  250  Inmates  of  that  institu- 
tion. This  represents  an  average  cost  per 
student  of  more  than  $600;  and  yet  the 
average  annual  Federal  expenditure  per 
student  in  Vocational  Agriculture  in  1966 
was  $28  per  student,  according  to  the  re- 


port of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

I  am  also  greatly  concerned  about  the 
future  status  and  welfare  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America.  This  is  a  highly 
respected  organization  of  the  students  of 
vocational  agriculture  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  has  done  more  to  train 
young  men  in  the  skills  of  leadership 
and  community  participation  than  any 
other  organization  of  its  kind.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  assets  of  rural 
America;  and  because  many  of  the  stu- 
dents in  vocational  agriculture  have 
found  jobs  in  nonfarm  businesses,  the 
work  of  the  FPA  has  made  a  general 
contribution  to  the  well  being  of  America. 

Why  should  this  enviable  record  of 
success  be  penalized  and  downgraded? 
The  employee  of  the  Office  of  Education 
that  had  been  responsible  for  working 
with  this  constructive  in-school  program 
for  many  years,  in  accordance  with 
Public  Law  740,  has  now  been  told  he 
may  spend  only  half  his  time  in  this  re- 
sponsibility. 

Instead  of  penalizing  the  FFA  pro- 
gram, this  kind  of  constructive  student 
activity  should  be  encouraged  in  other 
vocations  by  the  Office  of  Education.  The 
success  story  of  FFA  should  be  copied  to 
encourage  students  in  other  vocations 
to  become  better  citizens  through  leader- 
ship and  citizenship  training. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  my  re- 
marks today  is  to  express  concern  about 
the  direction  certain  administrative  rul- 
ings of  the  Office  of  Education  have  been 
taking.  In  my  opinion  these  actions  are 
tending  to  downgrade  agrricultural  edu- 
cation. Funds  that  have  been  heretofore 
provided  by  Congress  under  the  George 
Harden  Act  and  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
should  be  protected  and  expanded — not 
hampered  and  crippled.  Because  of  the 
broad  nature  of  agricultural  education 
and  the  potential  vocational  agriculture 
has  for  agriculture  and  its  related  indus- 
try, the  Office  of  Education  should  reex- 
amine its  administrative  reorganization 
to  reinstate  a  strong  and  identifiable  de- 
partment of  agricultural  education  with- 
in the  vocational  technical  education 
branch;  with  an  adequate  regional  staff 
of  agricultural  specialists;  and  a 
strengthened  relationship  with  the  agri- 
cultural youth  organization,  as  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  740. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  1968.  Passage  of  this  bill 
would  make  a  downpayment  on  the  fu- 
ture for  youths  who  are  most  in  need  of 
training. 

The  bill  that  came  out  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  should  be  given  the  sup- 
port of  the  House,  because  it  is  an  in- 
vestment in  the  job  prospects  of  disad- 
vantaged yoimg  Americans. 

The  amendments  place  special  empha- 
sis on  modernizing  vocational  education 
and  on  training  in  urban  ghettos  and 
rural  poverty  areas.  For  many  of  the 
young  people  who  would  take  advantage 
of  these  programs,  college  is  only  a  re- 
mote possibility.  Therefore,  a  well-run 
vocational  education  program  is  a  crit- 
ical factor  in  preparing  these  youths  for 
worthwhile  and  productive  lives  and  in 
keeping  them  on  the  employment  rolla. 
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I  particularly  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
provision  to  exempt  all  Federal  aid  school 
funds  from  the  cutbacks  being  imposed 
on  other  programs  by  the  Revenue  Con- 
trol Act.  Education  should  be  given  the 
top  priority  among  all  of  our  domestic 
spending  programs.  It  is  far  too  impor- 
tant a  program  to  be  trimmed  in  any 
way. 

The  House  conferees  on  this  bill  de- 
serve special  commendation  for  rejecting 
the  proposal  of  the  other  body  to  transfer 
the  Headstart  program  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  the  Office  of 
Education.  Headstart  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  parts  of  the  antlpoverty 
program.  Its  administration  has  been 
generally  efficient,  and  I  see  no  need  to 
transfer  jurisdiction  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
proud  day  for  me.  Several  weeks  ago, 
Congress  approved  and  President  John- 
son signed  into  law  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Act  of  1968  which  I  sponsored  in 
the  House. 

Today  we  are  putting  the  final  touches 
on  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968  Act  which  I  also  sponsored 
and  as  chairman  of  the  General  Sub- 
committee on  Education  helped  work 
through  Congress. 

I  am  proud  that  In  this  session  I  was 
able  to  see  two  major  bills  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  young  people  passed  into 
law.  This  is  a  great  day  for  me  and  my 
cup  flows  over  with  pride  and  humility. 
At  the  very  outset.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Per- 
kins], the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  for  his 
tremendous  help  and  his  outstanding 
leadership  on  this  legislation.  Mr.  Per- 
kins has  done  more  for  American  educa- 
tion than  any  other  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  full  record  is 
written,  it  will  show  Carl  Perkins  has 
had  a  greater  Impact  In  improving  Amer- 
ican education  at  all  levels  than  any 
other  American  in  our  history. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washington.  Lloyd  Meeds  for  his 
continuing  help  in  drafting  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  also  want  to  thank  my  entire  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  for 
their  cooperation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  historic  bill.  It 
will  assure  every  American  yoimgster  an 
opportunity  to  develop  a  marketable  skill 
before  graduating  from  high  school. 

This  bill  had  144  major  points  in  dis- 
agreement between  the  House  and  Senate 
when  we  went  to  conference. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  our  staff  that  this  bill 
could  be  resolved  in  the  time  It  took  us. 
I  should  like  to  pay  particular  tribute  to 
our  committee  counsel,  Jack  Jennings 
who  is  a  brilliant  young  attorney  and  who 
grasped  the  full  meaning  of  the  need  for 
the  legislation. 

I  should  also  like  to  thank  our  educa- 
tion director.  Sharlene  Pearlman,  for 
her  imtiring  effort  as  well  as  our  clerk, 
Thomas  Gerber.  Miss  Pearlman  has 
brought  to  the  committee  a  vast  share 
of  knowledge  in  education. 

I  should  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Dr. 
Elizabeth  Simpson,  acting  head  of  the 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  De- 
partment at  the  University  of  Illinois 


in  Champalgn-Urbana,  for  her  tremen- 
dous contribution  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  this  bill.  Dr.  Simpson,  acting  as 
consultsint  to  the  committee,  brought 
with  her  an  enormous  amount  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  fleld  of  vocational  education 
and  home  economics  and  was  the  moving 
light  in  helping  draft  a  measure  which 
won  unanimous  approval  in  the  House. 
Dr.  Simpson  was  the  architect  for  a  whole 
new  approach  to  vocational  education. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  Ameri- 
can Vocational  Education  Association 
and  its  executive  director,  Mr.  Lowell 
Burkett  for  his  tireless  effort  on  behalf 
of  this  bUl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  urge  adop- 
tion of  this  conference  and  let  us  get  on 
with  the  Job  of  bringing  vocational  edu- 
cation in  America  into  the  20th  century. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
18366  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
on  October  2,  1968,  for  support  of  $3.5 
billion  in  Federal  funds  for  vocational 
education  over  the  next  4  years. 

The  importance  and  urgency  of  this 
legislation  cannot  be  underemphasized 
when  you  consider  that  four  out  of  five 
yoimg  people  require  occupational  train- 
ing if  they  are  to  be  employable. 

Not  only  in  the  Second  District  of  Ala- 
bama, but  throughout  this  great  Nation 
of  ours,  too  many  of  our  young  people 
grow  into  adulthood  without  salable  skills 
or  preparation  for  additional  training 
that  will  be  needed  in  this  age  of  space 
technology. 

When  you  consider  that  the  Federal 
Government  spends  $8  in  direct  support 
of  higher  education  for  every  $1  it  spends 
for  vocational-technical  education,  even 
though  there  are  four  times  as  many  peo- 
ple requiring  vocational  funds,  it  can  be 
readily  understood  why  a  change  to  re- 
flect a  better  balance  is  now  in  order. 

I  strongly  urge  approval  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr,  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968,  I  am 
gratified  that  the  House  today  is  voting 
on  the  conference  rep>ort  on  this  legis- 
lation. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  moderniza- 
tion of  vocational  training  over  the  next 
4  years,  with  emphasis  on  ghetto  and 
rural  poverty  areas. 

It  increases  the  authorization  for  the 
present  program  of  Federal  grants  to  the 
States  by  adding  $130  million  to  the  $225 
million  already  authorized  for  this  fiscal 
year.  Expansion  of  our  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  is  essential  and  long  over- 
due, particularly  since  80  percent  of  our 
young  people  do  not  complete  college  and 
thus  need  to  be  able  to  participate  In 
vocational  and  technical  education  pro- 
grams in  order  to  prepare  for  productive 
roles  In  society.  The  problems  they  face 
in  finding  jobs  are  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  highest  single  group  of  unem- 
ployed in  our  Nation  is  our  youth — 23 
percent  of  the  white  males  between  16 
and  19  are  unemployed. 

The  unemployment  rate  is  much  high- 
er among  youths  in  disadvantaged  and 
minority  groups,  both  in  rural  areas  and 
the  urban  ghetto,  and  may  reach  35  per- 
cent. Yet,  only  1  percent  of  the  present 


vocational  education  funds  are  directed 
to  programs  to  train  them.  This  legisla- 
tion authorizes  $40  million  annually  for 
the  next  2  years  for  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged  and  it  also  would  assist 
these  youths  by  extending  the  successful 
work-study  program  which  permits  stu- 
dents to  hold  part-time  jobs  while  at- 
tending school. 

This  vocational  education  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  consumer  and  homemaklng 
education  and  authorizes  $25  million  in 
fiscal  year  1968,  and  $35  and  $50  million 
respectively  for  the  next  2  years,  to  sup- 
port this  program. 

In  addition,  I  am  very  pleased  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  delete  the  Senate 
amendment  which  would  have  trans- 
ferred the  Headstart  program  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  and  thus  delayed  a 
decision  on  this  until  the  President  fur- 
nishes Congress  with  a  recommendation 
next  year  on  whether  this  imaginative 
and  highly  praised  program  should  re- 
main in  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

By  approving  this  legislation,  we  are 
moving  to  provide  more  relevant  and 
extensive  vocational  education  and  I  only 
hope  this  legislation  will  succeed  in  pro- 
viding the  programs  through  which  our 
youth  can  prepare  for  meaningful  em- 
ployment in  decent  jobs. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  .the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PEHIKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  10790.  AMENDING  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  10790)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  from  radiation  emissions  from 
electronic  products,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers,  Jarman,  Rogers  of  Florida, 
Kyros,  Springer,  Nelsen,  and  Carter. 


FOR  THE  RELIEF  OP  THE  BEASLEY 
ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  Immediate  con- 
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sideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8588 »  for  the 
relief  of  the  Beasley  Engineering  Co.,  Inc. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  this  is  the  bill  that 
was  formerly  2  days  ago  objected  to 
but  now  there  has  been  clearance  of  the 
bill  with  the  objectors  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  as  well  as  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  and  that  it  was  on  the  Private 
Calendar? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct.  The  bill  was  passed  over 
under  previous  unanimous  consent  on 
the  Private  Calendar  and  w£is  passed 
over  again  because  of  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  EdmondsonI.  I  later  cleared 
the  bill  with  the  objectors  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  as  well  as  the  objectors 
on  this  Side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  this  was  a  private 
bill  on  the  Private  Calendar,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Is  it  the  intention  of  the  House  to 
bring  up  the  Private  Calendar  bills  piece- 
meal in  this  fashion,  all  of  the  rest  of 
the  Private  Calendar  bills? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  this  is  not  taking  up  the  Private 
Calendar  piecemeal,  it  is  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  on  a  bill  that  the  Chair 
understands  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  by  the  objectors  and 
leaders  on  both  sides. 

The  Chair  would  further  state  that 
the  Chair  haa  entertained  that  sort  of 
unanimous-consent  request  from  Mem- 
bers on  any  number  of  occasions. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  But  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion to  bring  up  all  the  rest  of  the  Private 
Calendar  bills? 

The  SPEAKER.  Not  unless  they  have 
been  cleared. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
and  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  8588 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  or  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
Beasley  Engineering  Company.  Incorporated, 
of  Emeryville.  California,  the  sum  of  $94.- 
298.10  In  full  satisfaction  of  Its  claims  against 
the  tJnlted  States  for  losses  sustained  as  the 
result  of  damage  or  destruction  of  portions 
of  the  Dalles  Irrigation  works  being  con- 
structed under  Bureau  of  Reclamation  con- 
tract numbered  14-06-I>-4014.  speciflcatlons 
numbered  DC-«004.  as  a  result  of  floods  and 
high  waters  during  December  1964  and  Jan- 
uary 1965.  which  destroyed  or  damaged  work 


already  in  place  and  necessitated  reconstruc- 
tion and  repair  of  installations  covered  by 
said  contract:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  91.000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment. 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  •$94,298.10"  and 
Insert  ••$a3,746.55". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  permission  to  address  the  House 
at  this  time  in  order  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  if  he  can  tell  us  at>out  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day.  and 
on  Monday  also  the  following  bills  will 
be  considered  under  suspension  of  the 
rules: 

H.R.  15990.  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  relating 
to  seasonal  unemployment  in  the  con- 
struction industry; 

S.  3206.  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act; 

H.R.  18205.  to  provide  for  the  contin- 
uance of  civil  government  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

H.R.  15151.  Guam  Development  Fund 
Act  of  1968; 

H.R.  19910.  Federal  milk  marketing 
order  amendments; 

S.  2671.  to  provide  for  the  control  of 
noxious  plants  on  Federal  Govenunent 
lands; 

S.  3736.  land  sale  to  village  of  Central, 
N.  Mex.; 

S.  1507.  to  include  firefighters  within 
the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  re- 
tirement of  Government  employees  en- 
gaged in  certain  hazardous  occupations; 

S.  1190.  to  provide  for  the  inclusion  of 
certain  periods  of  reemployment  of  an- 
nuitants in  computing  annuities  of  sur- 
viving spouses; 

H.R.  19988.  Woodrow  Wilson  Memo- 
rial Act  of  1968; 

H.R.  10725.  to  provide  salary  increases 
for  certain  members  of  the  police  force 
of  the  Library  of  Congress; 


HM.  7195,  relating  to  salaries  of  the 
police  for  the  National  Zoological  Park; 

H.R.  17954.  to  correct  inequities  aris- 
ing out  of  overpayments  of  compensa- 
tion to  Government  employees; 

H.R.  7406.  to  authorize  the  furnishing 
of  subsistence  to  certain  employees  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers;  and 

H.R.  12881.  to  authorize  allowances  to 
defray  commuting  expenses  of  civiUan 
employees  at  remote  worksites. 

The  following  bills  will  also  be  consid- 
ered next  week: 

The  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1969; 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  175.  to  sus- 
pend for  the  1968  campaign  the  equal- 
time  requirements  of  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  for  nom- 
inees for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President,  with  an  open  rule  and 
1  hour  of  debate; 

S.  2511.  Crude  Pine  Gum  Act  of  1967. 
with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate ; 
and 

S.  2012.  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Public  School  Food  Services  Act 
under  the  general  rules  of  the  House. 

Conference  reports  on  the  following 
bills  will  be  called  up  on  Wednesday  on 
request  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  [Mr. 
Mills]  : 

H.R.  17324.  Renegotiation  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1968; 

H.R.  7735.  dutiable  status  of  alumi- 
num hydroxide  and  oxide,  calcined 
bauxite,  and  bauxite  ore:  and 

H.R.  653.  duty  on  certain  nonmailable 
iron  castings. 

May  I  advise  the  Members  that  bills 
programed  for  next  week  may  not 
necessarily  be  brought  up  in  the  order 
listed  because  we  are  trying  to  maintain 
flexibility,  to  have  them  in  order  at  all 
times  throughout  the  week. 

Members  will  be  advised  of  additions 
to  or  changes  in  the  program  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Of  course,  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time. 

We  hope  to  dispose  of  all  outstanding 
conference  reports  next  week  including 
all  bills  before  the  House  and  Senate  and 
all  bills  that  have  heretofore  been  passed 
by  the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  that  there 
has  been  some  tentative  agreement  that 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
might  be  called  the  first  thing  on 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. We  put  it  at  the  end  of  the  sus- 
pensions, which  would  normally  make  it 
the  first  order  of  business  on  Tuesday. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  like  to  take  a  shot  in  the  dark 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  going  over 
until  Monday  and  we  can  get  out  of  here 
next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side,  and  of  course  we 
are  subject  to  the  action  of  the  other 
body,  that  we  will  adjourn  sine  die  next 
week  as  early  as  possible.  That  is  our 
hope. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  heard  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  say  that  it  is  his  inten- 
tion to  dispose  of  all  bills  Ijefore  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Does  that  mean  that  the  gentleman 
intends  to  schedule,  at  some  point,  the 
legislative  reorganization  bill  and  the 
election  reform  bill? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  not  befoie  the 
House.  That  is  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  That  is  business  that 
has  been  before  the  House  or  before 
the  Congress  for  some  2  years  now. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  I  personally  favor  the  reorganiza- 
tion bill.  But  there  have  been  literally 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  bills  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  a  year 
or  more. 

It  is  the  disposition  of  those  bills 
which  are  ready  for  programing  on  the 
floor  that  is  intended  for  next  week.  That 
is  as  far  as  the  present  speaker  can  in- 
form the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  It  is  interesting  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  was  perfectly 
capable  of  meeting  this  morning  and  re- 
porting out  a  rule  on  the  suspension  of 
equal  time  bill  when  for  some  reason  or 
another  the  leadership  on  your  side  of 
the  aisle  indicated  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  was  not  going  to  meet  for  the 
reporting  out  of  additional  rules.  This 
was  the  reason  that  was  given  as  to  why 
they  could  not  .schedule  the  two  bills  I 
am  referring  to.  Yet.  the  equal  time  bill 
seems  to  have  some  special  piuority. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
makes  its  own  determination  as  to  when 
it  will  meet  and  it  cut  off  meeting  on 
various  bills  several  weeks  ago.  It  was  not 
the  leadership  of  the  House. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  oi'dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT    TO    MONDAY. 
OCTOBER  7 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE   TO   CONGRESSMAN 
THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld),  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league,   the    gentleman    from    Missouri 


[Mr.  Curtis],  is  leaving  the  House  of 
Representatives  this  year  after  18  years 
of  service.  I  have  taken  this  time  to  make 
a  few  remarks  about  his  service  in  the 
House  and  to  provide  this  opportunity 
for  other  Members. 

In  reviewing  some  of  the  aspects  of  the 
contributions  of  Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  State  of  Missouri.  I  would 
have  to.  of  course,  mention  his  service 
on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  his  service  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  on  which  I  also  serve.  Even 
more  important  has  been  the  leadership 
he  has  provided  in  ideas,  in  thoughtful 
and  constructive  approaches  for  dealing 
with  the  important  problems  facing  our 
country.  He  is  a  man  who  has  developed 
a  reputation  as  both  an  activist  and  an 
intellectual  because  of  his  willingness  to 
do  his  homework  carefully  and  thought- 
fully, and  his  desire  always  to  be  accu- 
rate and  complete  in  his  pi-esentations. 

Certainly  in  trade  matters,  economic 
matters,  in  the  areas  of  education,  train- 
ing— for  example,  the  Manpower  Train- 
ing and  Development  Act — and  also  in 
fields  that  do  not  relate  to  his  committee 
work,  fields  such  as  civil  rights — the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  been  a  long 
and  very  effective  legislator,  his  contri- 
butions have  been  both  extensive  and 
significant. 

One  of  the  subjects  on  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  become  a  na- 
tional expert  is  military  manpower.  The 
subject  of  and  the  controversy  .surround- 
ing the  Selective  Service  System  and  the 
draft  laws  of  our  country  is  an  area  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  pio- 
neered in  over  a  period  of  many  years  in 
trying  to  develop  greater  and  more  ac- 
curate information  on  the  subject  and 
attempting  to  suggest  alternative  meth- 
ods to  improve  the  Selective  Service 
System,  and  to  bring  about  reforms  with 
respect  to  the  inequities  and  uncertain- 
ties that  exist  in  our  present  draft  laws. 

His  work  in  legislative  reorganization 
must  also  be  mentioned.  As  a  national 
legislator  for  18  years  he  has  made  it 
his  business  to  know  the  Congress,  to 
know  the  work  of  the  House,  and  to 
carefully  analyze  how  it  functions,  how 
well  it  functions  or  how  poorly  it  may 
function  in  certain  instances,  and  as  the 
ranking  Member  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Reorganization  of  Congress, 
it  would  have  to  be  said  that  he  has 
made  a  unique  and  lasting  contribution 
to  the  entire  effort  of  finding  ways  in 
which  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  improve  and  up- 
date its  rules  and  procedures  to  make 
a  more  efficient  Instrument  of  Govern- 
ment. The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  a  far  better  and  more  effective  institu- 
tion for  his  having  sei-ved  here. 

Beyond  these  specific  activities  I 
would  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  man. 

After  serving  with  him  for  6  years,  I 
know  Tom  Curtis  to  be  a  man  who  has 
willingly  and  generously  given  of  his 
time  to  assist  other  Members  of  the 
House,  in  both  political  par1;ies.  new 
Members  and  old  Members.  He  is  the 
kind  of  man  other  Memloers  bring  their 
questions  to.  whether  they  are  about  the 
operations  of  the  House,  or  about  legis- 
lation, because  he  is  one  who  has  not 
only    demonstrated   willingness  to  help 


others,  but  who  has  also  demonstrated 
the  qualities  of  judgment,  integrity  and 
scholarship  which  each  Member  of  this 
body  respects. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  was  speaking  about 
the  man.  Tom  Curtis.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  Congressman  Curtis  lias 
on  frequent  occasions  demonstrated 
great  courage  on  the  floor.  We  have  seen 
some  instances  in  which  lie  was  the  only 
individual  who  voted  a  certain  way  or 
other  times  when  there  were  only  a  few 
who  voted  as  he  did.  In  each  case,  he 
explained  to  the  House  with  great  clarity 
and  very  convincingly  exactly  why  he 
took  the  position  he  did.  In  each  case  his 
decision  was  based  not  on  politics,  but 
on  deep  convictions.  Tom  Curtis  is  a 
man  of  great  courage.      \ 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  Che  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments.  I  fully 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  courage 
is  another  attribute  that  Tom  Curtis  has 
in  abundance.  Certainly  the  record  he 
has  made  and  the  demonstrated  willing- 
ness to  take  stands  he  feels  very  deeply 
about — but  which  at  the  moment  might 
not  have  been  popular,  either  in  this 
Chamber  or  elsewhere  around  the  coun- 
try— have  been  a  hallmark  of  his  service. 

Finally,  I  would  say  of  Mr.  Curtis, 
of  Missouri,  that  he  is  a  man  who  has 
not  bothered  to  take  the  time  to  seek 
credit.  He  is  one  who  has  been  more  in- 
terested in  the  ideas,  the  concepts,  and 
accomplishments.  This  is,  I  think,  an  im- 
portant reason  why  the  gentleman  from 
Missouii  [Mr.  Curtis!  has  been  .so  con- 
structive, so  successful,  and  so  effective 
as  a  legislator. 

Few  men  have  made  so  lasting  an  im- 
pression on  the  careers  of  other  Mem- 
l>ers  of  the  House,  and  few  have  been  so 
willing  to  assist  others.  Men  like  Tom 
Curtis  are  in  short  supply  and  I  and 
many  others  feel  deeply  piivileged  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  and  benefit  of 
working  with  him  and  learning  from 
him. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  wish  to 
insert  a  statement  by  the  Honorable 
Thomas  B.  Curtis,  a  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Missouri, 
made  by  him  as  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congre.ss,  on  May  10,  1965 — which 
I  believe  was  the  opening  session  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress.  In  it,  Mr.  Curtis  set  forth  some 
of  his  thoughts  about  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Congress  and  his 
views  as  to  how  the  House  can  best  ac- 
complish the  people's  business. 
Hearings  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 

Organization  or  Congress,  Mat  10,  1965 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS.  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE 
OF  MISSOURI.  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE 

Representative  Curtis.  Thank  you  very 
much.  This  study  of  the  organization  and 
operation  of  Congress,  with  a  view  toward 
strengthening  it.  and  enabling  it  better  to 
meet  its  responsibilities  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  one  of  the  most  Important  undertak- 
ings of  the  89th  Congress. 
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The  success  of  ova  study,  tb«  reforms  we 
suggest,  ftnd  their  acceptance  and  application 
In  practice  by  future  Congresses  will  help 
determine  the  future  vitality  of  self-govern- 
ment through  elected  representatives  In  our 
unique   tripartite   National    Oovernxnent. 

It  la  well  at  the  outset,  I  think,  to  put  the 
problem  we  face  In  proper  perspective. 

We  should  recognize  that  there  Is  a  limit 
to  what  our  committee  can  do  toward 
strengthening  Congress.  No  matter  bow  per- 
fect an  organizational  structure  we  devise, 
how  workable  the  procedures  we  recommend, 
we  still  can  do  no  more  than  provide  a  ve- 
hicle 

More  Important  by  far  are  the  vision,  the 
will,  the  determination,  and  the  ability  of 
future  Members  of  the  Congress,  and  more 
speclflclally  of  the  leaders  they  select,  to  pro- 
tect, preserve,  and  to  exercise  the  Icgixla- 
tlve  powers  and  prerogatives  vested  In  the 
Congress  by  article  I  of  the  Constitution. 

Some  of  our  recommendations  will  be  en- 
acted Into  law  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemak- 
ing powers  vested  In  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

But  the  study  of  our  committee  should  pio- 
duce  benefits  bieyond  any  precepts  written  In 
rules.  Practical  suggestions  for  handling 
prohlema  facing  Senators  and  Congressmen 
and  committees  can  well  be  compiled  In  our 
report  as  a  kind  of  congressional  handbook, 
helpful  to  new  and  old  Members  alike 

Rules  and  reforms  will  be  effective  in 
strengthening  Congress  only  to  the  extent 
they  are  observed  and  utilized. 

A  false  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  Con- 
gress is  suggested  by  some  whose  knowledge, 
I  guess,  of  congressional  problems  Is  super- 
ficial; namely,  the  rate  of  speed  of  enacting 
laws.  es{>eclally  measvires  recommended  by 
the  executive  branch.  Making  a  law  is  not 
the  same  business  as  making  an  automobile. 

Legislating  or  determining  policy  involves 
thought,  study,  Imagination,  Judgment,  and 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  aspira- 
tion*, the  needs,  and  the  desires  of  190 
million  free  Individual  Americans.  The  ex- 
cellence of  performance  of  elected  represent- 
atives in  discharging  this  vital  responsibility 
for  our  Republic  cannot  be  measured  by 
elapsed  time,  number  of  laws,  number  of 
words,  or  any  other  rigid  or  mechanical  tests 
applicable  to  production-line  efficiency. 

The  power  to  legislate  includes  the  power 
not  to  legislate.  The  checks  and  balances 
consciously  written  into  our  Constitution 
were  Intended  to  preclude  rash  and  precipi- 
tate action. 

Thus,  some  suggested  reforms  designed  to 
remove  any  resistance  to  well-publicized  ad- 
ministration proposals  Instead  of  strengthen- 
ing the  Congress  would  weaken  It  even 
further. 

A  caveat  ought  to  be  raised  also  with  re- 
spect to  suggestions  that  Members  have  too 
many  things  to  do  and  that  If  some  of  their 
duties  and  powers  were  taken  away  from 
them  they  would  have  more  time  to  exercise 
the  remainder  of  their  powers  more  effec- 
tively. Such  suggestions  should  be  scrutinized 
closely  to  make  sure  they  deal  only  with 
Inconsequential  but  time-consuming  chores 
and  would  not  detract  from  the  power  of 
Congress  In  the  name  of  streamlining  It. 

I  look  forward  to  the  hearings  and  the 
consideration  by  the  committee  of  suggested 
reforms  and  the  opportunity  so  to  improve 
the  Congress  as  to  render  it  a  more  potent 
force  in  determining  the  future  course  of  our 
NaUoiL 

At  this  point  In  the  Record  also  I  In- 
sert a  comment  on  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  by  Dr.  Robert  L.  Peabody,  asso- 
ciate professor.  Department  of  Political 
Science.  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more, Md.: 

To  the  outside  observer,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  complex,  multlfaceted,  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend,  almost  always  interest- 


ing, occasionally  baffling.  Composed  as  it  is  of 
435  Memt>ers,  elected  every  two  ye«ui,  it  la 
above  all  the  national  institution  closest  to 
the  people  and  usually  most  representative  of 
the  mood  and  temper  of  the  times. 

Many  of  his  colleagues  will  no  doubt  pay 
tribute  to  Rep.  Thomas  B.  Ciirtls  of  Missouri 
for  his  virtues  both  as  an  individual  and  as 
a  Congressman:  his  personal  Integrity,  his 
sense  of  purpose,  his  dedication  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  legislative  process.  He  com- 
mitment to  an  open  dialogue  and  the  free  ex- 
change of  Ideas  as  the  best  means  of  obtain- 
ing legislation  beneficial  to  the  public's  in- 
terest and  leading  to  the  solution  of  national 
problems  has  been  seldom  matched  and  rarely 
exceeded. 

As  a  political  scientist,  I  wish  to  pay  par- 
Ucular  tribute  to  still  another  attribute — his 
•open  door"  policy  for  students  of  the  legisla- 
tive process.  I  know  I  speak  for  many  of  my 
colleagues — John  Saloma  of  M.I.T.  and  John 
Manley  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  to 
name  Just  two — whose  understanding  of  the 
workings  of  the  Hoiise  have  been  immeasur- 
ably enriched  by  association  with  Mr.  Curtis. 
My  own  sense  of  indebtedness  to  him  is  very 
great. 

If  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  are  to  regain 
their  proper  functions  as  innovators  of  policy, 
accommodators  of  local,  state,  and  national 
interests,  and  overseers  of  the  Federal  execu- 
tive, within  the  Constitutional  framework, 
then  the  people  of  the  United  States  need  to 
elect  and  return  more  "Tom  Curtlses"  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  In  both  bodies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  prepared  some 
information  that  sets  forth  what  In  some 
instances  are  the  well-known  activities 
and  contributions  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  but  what  in  other 
instances  are  the  very  little  known  ways 
in  which  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
has  distinguished  himself  and,  in  fact, 
distinguished  this  body  by  his  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  include  this  material  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Thomas  B.  CtrsTis — A  Short  Biocbafht 

INTKODDCnON 

Congressman  Curtis  was  first  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1950  and  haa 
been  re-elected  in  every  biennial  election 
since.  In  1966,  his  winning  margin  was  53,- 
000  votes.  A  consistently  popular  campaigner, 
his  victory  efforts  have  been  marked  by  aii 
insistence  on  discussing  the  Issues  in  open 
debate. 

In  Congress,  Tom  Curtis  is  the  second 
ranking  Republican  on  the  very  important 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  He 
is  the  senior  Republican  on  the  prestigious 
Senate-House  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
As  a  member,  also,  of  the  Senate-House  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation, 
he  is  the  only  Congressman  to  hold  a  seat 
on  all  three  major  economic  committees. 

Curtis  was  the  senior  Republican  member 
on  the  bipartisan  Joint  Senate-House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress, 
and  since  1964,  he  has  served  as  a  Congres- 
sional Delegate  for  Trade  Negotiations. 

Curtis  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  economic  spokesmen  in  America  and 
has  been  awarded  many  citations  and  honors. 
In  1963,  the  American  Political  Science  As- 
sociation singled  out  Tom  Curtis  for  Its 
Congressional  Distinguished  Service  Award 
as  the  most  outstanding  Republican  Con- 
gressman for  the  1961-1962  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  1968,  he  received  the  Ellis  Forshee 
Award  from  the  Missouri  Federation  of  the 
Blind  for  outstanding  contributions  in  be- 
half of  the  blind,  and.  In  1961.  the  Newel 
Perry  Award  from  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind. 


He  is  the  holder  of  the  Alumni  Citation 
from  Washington  University  for  his  out- 
standing career  and  public  service  and  for 
his  record  of  public  service  to  the  St.  Louis 
area,  the  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Enact- 
ment of  the  Hoover  Commission  Recommen- 
dations Citation  for  his  untiring  efforts  to 
bring  reforms  and  cut  down  waste  in  federal 
government,  the  American  Nursing  Home  As- 
sociation Citation  for  his  work  in  t>ehalf  of 
the  true  welfare  of  our  elderly  citizens,  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  Man  of  the  Year 
Award,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  Silver 
Beaver  Medal,  the  MlBslsslppI  Valley  Junior 
Achievement  Free  Enterprise  Award,  and  the 
Missouri  University  Honorary  Fraternity 
Alpha  Kappa  Psl  Citizen  of  the  Year  Award. 

Bom  in  Webster  Groves,  Missouri,  Con- 
gressman Curtis,  56,  is  married  to  the  former 
Susan  Ross  Chlvvls.  They  are  the  parents 
of  five  children,  four  sons  and  a  daughter. 
Leland,  married,  is  a  senior  at  Washington 
University  Law  School.  Alan  is  currently  serv- 
ing in  the  U.S.  Army.  Charles  is  a  student  at 
Westminster  College  in  Fulton,  Missouri. 
Jonathan  is  a  freshmai^at  Hlxon  Junior 
High  School  in  Webstei^arovea.  Liz,  now 
married  to  lawyer  Thomas  Allen,  has  taught 
school  in  Albert  Lea.  Minnesota. 

Congressman  Curtis  Is  a  member  of  a  fam- 
ily long  active  in  Missouri  civic  affairs.  His 
grandfather  was  the  first  Dean  of  the  Wash- 
ington University  Law  School.  His  four  bro- 
thers Include  an  Episcopalian  minister,  a 
medical  doctor,  a  certified  public  £iccount- 
ant,  and  a  career  officer  with  the  American 
Foreign  Service. 

A  graduate  of  Webster  Groves  public 
schools,  Congressman  Curtis  studied  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  from  which  he  received  his 
A.B.  degree  with  honors  and  an  honorary 
M.A.  degree.  His  law  degree  was  earned  at 
Washington  University.  In  addition,  he  holds 
the  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree  from 
Westminster  College  in  Pulton,  Mo.  He  is  a 
life  trustee  of  Dartmouth  College  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  Williams 
Woods  College  at  Fulton. 

As  a  practicing  attorney.  Congressman  Cur- 
tis has  been  acUve  in  the  St.  Louis,  St. 
Louis  County,  and  Missouri  Bar  Associations, 
He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Law 
Examiners  from  1948  to  1950. 

His  military  service  Includes  enlistment 
in  the  Navy  in  April,  1942,  and  service  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Theatres  until  Decem- 
ber, 1945.  He  was  conunissloned  Lieutenant 
(J.g.)  and  received  service  citations  for  his 
achievements  which  also  earned  him  the 
commissions  of  Lieutenant  and  Lieutenant 
Commander.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Distinguished  Guest  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion. 

Curtis'  oonununlty  service  before  and  after 
his  election  to  Congress  Includes  work  with 
the  Big  Brother  Organization,  the  Com- 
munity Chest  Fund,  the  St.  Louis  Social 
Planning  Council,  the  Visiting  Nurses  Asso- 
ciation, as  Chairman  of  Boy  Scout  Camps  at 
Irondale,  Mo.,  the  Eagle  Scout  Association, 
the  Red  Cross,  as  Lecturer  In  Law  at  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  and  activities  at  Jefferson  College 
and  with  the  American  Legion,  Webster 
Groves  Memorial  Poet  172.  He  has  been  ac- 
tive In  the  past  In  the  Lions,  Klwanis  and 
Moose  organizations.  For  more  than  27 
years  he  taught  the  Adult  Bible  Class  at 
Faith  Congregational  Church  In  Webster 
Groves. 

A  Congressional  student  and  widely-re- 
spected authority  on  government  procedure 
and  economics.  Ooogressman  Curtis  Is  the 
autho'-  of  the  book,  "87  Million  Jobs:  A  Dy- 
namic Solution  to  End  Unemployment." 

Contn^ssman  Curtis,  who  Is  a  member  of 
the  Republican  Task  Force  on  Job  Oppor- 
tunities and  Welfare,  played  a  key  role  In 
development  and  enactment  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Retraining  Law.  As 
spokesman  for  Congress  in  the  eoonomic 
sphere,  he  was  a  leader  In  writing  laws  ex- 
tending Social    Security  to  cover  disability 
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and  In  producing  major  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion of  recent  years.  He  was  a  participating 
author  of  the  Tax  Code  of  1954  and  the  1962 
Revenue  Act  and  Is  a  key  advocate  of  Con- 
gressional reform.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
Congressmen  to  propose  a  permanent  Ethics 
Committee  to  oversee  the  standards  and 
ethical  codes  of  the  Members  of  Congress. 

LEADERSHIP    IN    CONGRESS 

In  Congress,  Tom  Curtis  is  recognized  as  a 
leading  expert  in  the  field  of  economics 
(Bus.  Wk.  1-13-62.  Monthly  Labor  Review 
l-«4,  General  Electric  Forum,  Jan.-Mar.  '64, 
remarks  by  Sen.  Javlts)  and  his  ranking  po- 
sition on  two  powerful  committees — the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee — gives  him  the 
seniority  necessary  to  make  his  opinions  and 
proposals  effective.  He  Is  senior  Republican 
on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  whose 
repwrt  on  the  President's  annual  economic 
message  sets  the  economic  lines  of  battle  in 
Congress.  This  Committee  considers  Impor- 
tant economic  policy  issues  such  as  military 
proc\irement,  agriculture,  trade,  Latin  Amer- 
ican policy,  and  its  relation  to  the  state  of 
the  economy.  As  second-ranking  Republican 
on  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Curtis  is  active  in  the  fields  o^  taxation, 
social  security,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, trade  and  tariffs,  and  other  important 
legislative  areas  within  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation, 
the  House  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Non- 
essential Expenditures,  the  G.O.P.  Policy 
Committee  and  the  GOP  Task  Force  on 
NATO  Unity. 

Tom  Curtis  Is  highly  reep>ected  by  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  colleagues  in 
Congress.  A  survey  of  congressional  opinion 
conducted  by  Redbook  Magazine  (Feb.  '62) 
revealed  Curtis  as  the  second  most  admired 
Republican  in  the  House.  Former  President 
Eisenhower  has  said  that  he  considers  Cur- 
tis "an  exceptional  member  of  Congress".  In 
an  article  in  Fortune  Magazine  (Dec.  1963) 
Curtis  was  discussed  as  one  of  the  top  ten 
conservatives  in  Congress  and  considered  one 
of  a  group  of  four  representatives  who  make 
expertly  informed  fiscal  conservatism  their 
hallmark.  When  endorsing  Curtis  for  election 
in  '62,  the  National  Committee  for  an  Effec- 
tive Congress  stated:  ".  .  .  he  Is  the  ojie 
member  to  whom  congressional  colleagues  in 
both  parties  most  often  turn  when  they  are 
seeking  to  assure  bi-partisan  support  for 
measures  of  national  significance."  Their  en- 
dorsement emphasized  the  re8i>ect  he  has 
gained. 

Tom  Curtis  was  recognized  as  the  out- 
standing Republican  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  In  1963.  The  Association 
presented  to  him  their  "Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award  for  Congressional  Service"  which 
bl-annually  honors  one  Republican  and  one 
Democrat  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The 
award,  one  of  the  Nation's  highest  honors  in 
the  field  of  government  service,  states: 

"With  selfless  tenacity,  with  a  love  of 
hearty  debate,  and  with  an  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity that  have  won  him  the  respect  of  his 
colleagues,  Thomas  B.  Curtis  seeks  to  main- 
tain the  vitality  of  Congress  and  of  his  party. 

"By  articulating  and  advancing  p>ollcy 
alternatives,  he  has  elevated  the  discussion 
of  economic  issues  In  the  Congress  and  else- 
where. Joining  in  a  bipartisan  effort,  he 
worked  energetically  for  enactment  of  trade 
legislation  consistent  with  his  nation's  role 
In  international  affairs.  He  speaks  with  a 
compelling  voice  in  the  development  of  bis 
party's  approach  to  the  problem  of  full  em- 
ployment In  a  rapidly  automating  economy. 
A  student  of  Congress,  he  is  In  the  forefront 
among  his  colleagues  In  working  for  altera- 
tion of  rules  and  procedures  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  changing  society  in  a  changing 
world. 


"The  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion takes  great  pleasure  in  presenting  this 
Congressional  DistingiUshed  Service  Award 
to  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  Republican  of  Mis- 
souri— respected  advocate,  courageous  indi- 
vidualist, and  diligent  legislator  whose  serv- 
ice is  In  the  finest  tradition  of  constructive 
conservatism." 

LEADERSHIP    NATIONALLY 

Tom  Curtis  was  widely  mentioned  in  1960 
as  a  possible  Republican  Vice-Presidential 
candidate  (Cong.  Quarterly,  Fact  Sheet 
7-15-60;  Newsweek  4-18-60),  and  again  in 
1964  his  name  was  prominently  mentioned 
for  this  high  position. 

His  opinions  and  ideas  on  national  issues 
have  been  widely  heard  and  read  across  the 
country.  He  has  been  called  upon  to  par- 
ticipate in  discussions  and  debates  on  a 
number  of  nation-wide  radio  and  television 
programs.  Among  them  have  been:  CBS-TV's 
special  program  on  the  tax  cut  (7-13-63)  and 
Curtis'  nationally  televised  speech  on  NBC- 
TV  in  rebuttal  to  President  Kennedy  on  the 
tax  cut  (9-21-63);  Mutual  Broadcasting's 
"What's  The  Issue",  a  discussion  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Advisory  Council  (9-22-63)  and 
the  newly  passed  Social  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1964  (8-16-64).  After  the  death  of 
President  Kennedy,  he  participated  In  a 
broadcast  over  Radio  Liberty  (December 
1963)  assuring  millions  of  listeners  in  the 
captive  nations  and  in  Russia  of  the  stability 
of  our  government  in  the  face  of  national 
tragedy,  and  the  Educational  Broadcpstlng 
Corporation's  "CJourt  of  Reason"  discussing 
the  subject  of  presidential  succession  and 
stability  (1-22-64).  He  also  appeared  on  the 
very  popular  Metro-media  program  "Under 
Discussion"  with  leaders  In  the  foreign  pol- 
icy field  on  the  subject  of  "Foreign  Policy: 
Myths  or  Realities"  which  considered  Sen- 
ator Fulbrlght's  criticism  of  America  as  dis- 
illusioned by  the  "master-mjth"  of  the  cold 
war.  His  opinions  on  the  Medicare  issue  were 
heard  in  a  debate  with  Senator  Neuberger 
(D.-Ore.)  over  the  CBS  radio  program  "Lead- 
ing Question"  (Aug.  1964) . 

His  views  have  been  given  coverage  in  many 
nationally  circulated  magazines,  (Life,  edi- 
torial 2-7-64;  Reader's  Digest,  June  1963  on 
Medicare;  Nation's  Business,  May  1963,  and 
the  Washington  World.)  He  has  published 
articles  in  many  special  Interest  magazines, 
including  the  American  Legion  magazine 
(Jan.  1964),  the  G.  E.  Forum  (Jan.-Mar.  1964, 
"Protecting  the  Integrity  of  the  Dollar"),  the 
Yale  Political  Journal,  "Taxation  and  Eco- 
nomic Progress"  (Jan.  1963),  Medical  World 
News  (Jan.  1964),  Vital  Speeches  (10-15-63). 
the  Tax  Foundation's  Monthly  Tax  Features 
(Dec.  1963)  Advance  magazine  "Youth  and 
the  Military"  (summer  1963),  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals' 
Bulletin  "Automation"  (Nov.  1964),  the 
Missouri  Bar  Journal,  "The  Lawyer  in  Con- 
gress" (Sept.  1964),  Play  Boy  "Conscription 
and  Commitment,"  (February  1966). 

LEADERSHIP    IN     MISS0T7RI 

Curtis  has  worked  to  build  the  strength 
and  unity  of  the  Republican  Party  In  his 
home  State  as  well  as  on  the  national  level. 
In  recognition  of  his  efforts  and  abilities,  the 
Missouri  Republican  Convention  in  1960 
passed  a  resolution  calling  for  consideration 
of  Curtis  for  the  Vice-Presidency  (Kansas 
City  Star  (6-5-60)),  and  he  was  again  en- 
dorsed for  the  2nd  place  on  the  Republican 
National  ticket  by  the  St.  Louis  Young  Re- 
publicans, a  group  of  more  than  3400  mem- 
bers. His  Important  role  as  OOP  spokesman 
and  the  strength  he  would  add  to  the  1964 
ticket  were  stressed  in  a  feature  article  by 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (May  1963). 
Named  as  a  delegate  to  the  1964  Republican 
National  Convention  from  the  Second  Dis- 
trict, he  was  considered  a  possible  favorite 
son  candidate  by  other  members  of  the  Mis- 
souri delegation. 


In  1960,  Curtis  was  named  "Man  of  the 
Year"  by  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
through  a  committee  of  prominent  civic 
leaders  who  made  the  selection  on  the  basis 
of  distinguished  public  service.  A  gathering 
of  1300  Republican  leaders  and  other  St. 
Loulsans  honored  Curtis  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  in  November  of  1963,  expressing  their 
appreciation  for  the  work  he  has  done  tax 
St.  Louis  and  the  Nation. 

Curtis  was  honored  by  Westminster  Col- 
lege in  Pulton,  Mo..  In  June  of  1962.  when  he 
was  awarded  an  honorary  LLU.  degree  and  by 
William  Woods  College  in  Fulton  in  Septem- 
ber of  1963  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

AS   A   LEGISLATOR 

Human  rights 

Curtis  has  long  been  one  of  the  prime 
Congressional  movers  for  civil  rights  and 
equal  opportunities  with  law  and  order. 
Early  In  1963,  before  the  Administration  in- 
troduced any  civil  rights  bill,  Curtis  had 
organized  a  group  of  30  Republican  Con- 
gressmen for  consideration  of  possible  legis- 
lative action.  This  Curtis-led  group  sfKin- 
sored  measures  which  would  eliminate 
segregation  in  public  accommodations 
(housing)  and  vest  authority  in  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General  to  act  in  civil  rights  cases 
after  state  and  local  authorities  had  failed. 
(Cong.  Rec.  pages  1495-1409,  January  31, 
1963 ) .  These  same  provisions  became  the 
cornerstone  of  the  historic  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  passed  by  Congress. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  also  re- 
ceived Curtis'  enthusiastic  support,  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966,  which  passed  the 
House  but  failed  In  the  Senate,  contained  an 
entire  title  which  originated  In  Curtis'  office. 
Realizing  that  one  of  the  basic  problems  was 
not  to  give  the  Chief  Executive  more  power 
but  rather  to  make  the  President  account 
for  the  exercise  of  the  power  he  already  had, 
curtls  authored  a  Title  which  compelled  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General  to  report  regularly  to 
the  Senate  and  House  on  the  progress  of 
cl\il  rights  compliance. 

In  1965  Curtis  was  a  leader  in  the  struggle 
to  have  Congress  consider  the  challenge  of 
Mississippi  Freedom  Party  for  the  seats  of 
the  regular  Democrat  party  members  from 
Mississippi.  (Cong.  Rec.  Sept.  16,  1966,  p. 
23186)  (Cong.  Rec.  Sept.  17,  1966,  p.  23392- 
3 ) .  Curtis  was  singularly  praised  for  his 
stand  by  the  leader  of  the  Mississippi  Free- 
dom Party  (statement  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
Guyot,  Chairman,  MFDP,  September  17, 
1965),  and  for  his  civil  rights  efforts  in  gen- 
eral was  cited  by  the  Council  for  United 
Civil  Rights  Leadership  which  Included  the 
late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  Klag,  Jr.,  Roy  Wll- 
klns,  Whitney  Young,  James  Farmer,  and 
James  Porman  among  others.  (Feb.  1965) 

ClvU  Liberties,  and  procedures  which  in- 
sure their  growth  and  development,  have 
been  a  constant  concern  to  Curtis.  Getting 
to  the  core  of  the  controversy  surrounding 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities (HUAC),  Curtis  proposed  a  bill  (H.R. 
8491,  Cong.  Rec.  April  11,  1967,  p.  3912-3913) 
which  would  allow  a  select  committee  of  the 
Congress  to  evaluate  contempt  citations 
rather  than  the  committee  (HUAC)  which 
made  them.  He  would  thus  prevent  Uie  same 
group  of  legislators  from  acting  both  as  pros- 
ecutor and  Judge  of  the  activities  of  a  wit- 
ness. Removing  these  procedural  excesses, 
Curtis  believes,  would  also  remove  much  of 
the  vocal  opposition  to  the  Committee's  In- 
teresting and  valuable  work  of  investigating 
and  informing  the  Congress  for  the  purpose 
of  legislating  on  subversive  elements  within 
our  society. 

Curtis  is  also  the  author  of  a  bill  (HJl. 
5579)  Cong.  Rec.  February  16,  1967,  H-1446. 
which  would  protect  the  rights  of  mentally 
Incompetent  persons  In  Judicial  proceedings. 
This  bin  has  the  backing  of  both  members 
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of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  the 
American  Bar  Awoclatlon  as  an  effective  way 
to  deal  with  a  growing  problem. 

GT7AaANTXZING     ECONOMIC     OPPOBTUNITT 

The  unsktlled.  The  fundamental  Idea  be- 
hind Curtis'  efforts  In  the  area  of  construc- 
tive welfare  and  fighting  poverty  U  that 
Federal  programs  must  be  directed  toward 
getting  the  Individual  to  be  able  to  earn  his 
own  living,  and  get  on  his  "economic  feet". 
This  means  to  Curtis  a  clearing  away  of 
obstacles,  economic  or  social,  which  block 
full  equality  of  economic  opportunity.  The 
prlniary  barrier  Is  lack  of  education  and  train- 
ing for  modern  Jobs. 

On  July  11.  1968.  Congressman  Curtis  and 
three  Republican  colleafues  {Goodell.  Wld- 
nall.  Ta/t)  Introduced  H  R.  18715  (see  Cong. 
Rec.  H7017-19  July  18.  1968)  one  of  the  moat 
Imaginative  bills  In  recent  years  to  fulfill  the 
promise  of  economic  opportunity  to  people 
of  the  ghetto  and  other  low  Income,  high 
unemployment  areas  The  Community  Self- 
Development  Act.  as  the  bill  Is  called,  au- 
thorizes the  establishment  of  Conxmunlty 
Development  Corporations,  stock  business 
corporations  formed  by  residents  of  an  area 
below  norms  In  Income  and  employment.  The 
CDCowns'  and  manages  subsidiary  businesses 
In  the  community  and  conducts  a  broad 
range  of  social  service  programs  as  desired 
by  Its  stockholders.  A  community  resident 
can  become  a  stockholder  by  buying  a  $3 
share  or  by  earning  It  through  contributed 
labor. 

The  Community  Self-Determlnatlon  Act 
has  received  the  strong  endorsement  of  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality  (CORE)  and 
many  other  groups  promoting  the  concept 
that  "black  people  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  own  their  own  businesses"  and  to 
•'have  a  piece  of  the  action."  Following  the 
lead  of  Curtis,  Goodell.  Wldnall  and  Taft.  36 
other  House  Republicans  and  26  Senators — 
13  from  each  party — have  Introduced  the 
blU.  Republican  presidential  candidate  Rich- 
ard Nixon  Issued  a  statement  supporting  the 
concept  and  the  Party  Platform  endorsed  It. 
Tom  Curtis  Is  one  of  the  most  highly  re- 
spected experts  In  the  Congress  on  Job  train- 
ing and  retraining.  In  the  87th  Congress, 
Curtis  was  Chairman  of  the  Republican  Pol- 
icy Committee's  successful  study  "Operation 
Employment"  (final  report,  Cong.  Rec.  Au- 
gust 14.  1961,  p.  14701).  This  study  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  which  contained 
most  of  Us  key  provisions.  The  Curtis  con- 
ception of  the  need  continually  to  upgrade 
the  entire  "skill  ladder"  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment and  fill  the  vacant  Jobs  created  by  tech- 
nology received  fuller  amplification  In  his 
book  "87  milion  Jobs.  A  Dynamic  Solution 
To  End  Unemployment.  (Oct,  1962.  Duell. 
Sloan  and  Pearce,  New  York). 

The  less  than  satisfactory  results  due  to 
Ineffective  administration  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962, 
spurred  Curtis  to  further  efforts  In  the  essen- 
tial area  of  manpower  training  and  retrain- 
ing. In  the  89th  Congress  Curtis  Introduced 
the  Human  Investment  Act  (HR.  10934. 
Cong.  Rec.  Sept.  9,  1965.  p.  22400-22417).  a 
bin  which  would  give  Industry  a  tax  credit 
for  training  and  retraining  program  ex- 
penses It  is  based  on  the  theory  that  Job 
training  needs  to  be  continually  undertaken 
at  every  level,  and  that  business  and  labor 
working  together,  and  not  the  government, 
know  better  than  government  what  Jobs  are 
In  demand  and  how  most  efficiently  to  train 
people  for  them.  Cosponsorlng  the  Human 
Investment  Act  behind  Curtis  In  the  89th 
Congress  were  108  of  his  Republican  col- 
leagues including  eUl  twelve  members  of  the 
Joint  Senate-House  Republican  leadership. 
In  the  90th  Congress  (HR.  4524,  Con.  Rec. 
H926-'448,  Feb.  2,  1962)  this  number  swelled 
to  over  159  Republican  Senators  and 
Congressmen. 

Curtis  has  introduced  many  other  bills 
designed  to  open  up  employment  opportuni- 


ties for  the  unskilled  and  those  dislocated 
by  the  advancing  effects  of  technology. 
Among  them  is  The  Employment  Incentives 
Act  of  1967.  (HR.  13777.  Cong.  Rec,  H14264. 
Oct.  31,  1967) ,  a  bill  designed  to  deal  with  the 
excesses  of  the  federal  minimum  wage  laws 
which  often  prevent  an  employer  from  hiring 
an  unskilled  employee  If  his  expected  pro- 
ductivity would  be  less  than  the  minimum 
wage  required  to  be  paid.  Under  the  Curtis 
proposal,  the  government  would  be  required 
to  give  an  employer  40'"rOf  the  minimum 
wage,  for  a  period  of  either  six  months  or 
one  year  of  an  employee  certified  to  be  un- 
skilled by  the  US.  Department  of  Labor. 

Another  Curtis  proposal  Is  to  Increase  mo- 
bility of  labor  to  take  advantage  of  new  Jojs 
opening  up,  by  liberalizing  the  deductions 
for  reimbursed  moving  expenses,  (HR,  3947. 
Cong.  Rec  January  26,  1967,  H698-699),  or 
in  the  particular  case  of  disabled  individuals, 
for  expenses  for  transportation  to  and  from 
work  (H.R.  3949  Cong.  Rec,  January  26. 
1967,  H699). 

EDUCATION 

In  the  closing  d&^s  of  the  90th  Congress, 
Congressman  Curtis  Introduced  an  education 
bill  which  reflected  the  underlying  theo- 
retical basis  of  his  work  In  the  area  over  a 
period  of  many  years  and  which  represents  a 
modern  approach  for  financing  educational 
expenses.  The  Curtis  bill  Introduced  on  Oct. 
3.  1968  Is  based  upon  the  theory  that  ex- 
penses for  education  Is  a  capital  expenditure, 
one  which  yields  rich  returns  to  the  Individ- 
ual and  to  the  society.  Consequently,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  person  who  makes  this 
Investment  shall  be  allowed  to  write  it  off 
as  a  capital  expenditure  on  his  Income  tax 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $10,000  for  a  period  of 
ten  years.  (See  Cong.  Rec,  Oct.  3.  1968). 

Since  the  late  1950's.  Congressman  Curtis 
has  reintroduced  legislation  which  would  Im- 
prove the  Higher  Educational  opportunities 
for  millions  of  Americans  by  allowing  a  tax 
credit  against  Income  tax  for  tviition  and 
fees  paid  by  Individuals  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  to  allow  a  tax  credit 
for  contributions  from  individuals  and  cor- 
porations to  such  educational  Institutions 
(H.R.  1681)  (Conf;,  Rec.  January  6.  1965.  pp. 
130-131).  Curtis  supplemented  this  higher 
education  bill  with  a  proposal  which  would 
strengthen  the  opportunities  of  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  by  allowing  tax 
credits  and  payments  to  individuals  who 
must  meet  the  cost  of  such  education  (HR. 
6357,  Cong.  Rec.  March  16,  1965,  p,  4922-3). 
These  proposals,  with  modifications,  were 
endorsed  by  the  Republican  House  leadership 
and  presented  as  the  Educational  Tax  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1965,  This  bill  was  considered  as 
the  alternative  to  direct  federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation and  preferred  by  those  who  wished  to 
remove  impediments  to  greater  local,  state, 
and  private  contributions  to  education.  Cur- 
tis has  pointed  out  that  while  federal  ex- 
penditures to  education  have  increased 
enormously,  the  growth  in  expenditures  for 
education  from  all  sources  In  our  society 
combined  has  decreased  In  recent  years.  This 
effect,  says  Curtis,  Is  the  operation  of  the 
"Curtis  corollary"  to  Oresham's  law — fed- 
eral money  drives  out  state,  local,  and  private 
funds. 

Curtis'  involvement  with  education  has 
been  long  standing.  Since  his  graduation 
from  Dartmouth  College  with  a  B.A.  degree 
with  honors,  he  has  received  an  honorary 
M.A.  degree  from  the  same  Institution,  earned 
his  law  degree  from  Washipgton  University 
in  St,  Louis,  and  received  an  honorary  Doctor 
of  Law  degree  from  Westminster  College  In 
Pulton.  Missouri,  He  Is  also  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  William  Woods  College 
in  Pulton.  Missouri,  and  a  life  Trustee  of  his 
alma  mater.  Dartmouth  College. 

URBAN    PROBLEMS  ' 

In  1967.  when  the  Subcommittee  on  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  Senate-House  Joint  Economic 
Committee  undertook  to  study  In  depth  the 


economic  and  related  problems  of  the  na- 
tion's urban  areas,  they  requested  that 
papers  be  presented  to  divergent  aspects  of 
urban  problems  as  background.  Included 
among  the  twenty-one  papers  requested, 
nineteen  were  by  academicians,  one  was  pre- 
pared by  an  institution,  and  one  was  pre- 
pared by  a  Congressman — Tom  Curtis.  (Joint 
Committee  Print.  "Urban  America:  Goals  and 
Problems'  .  August   1967) 

The  Curtis  paper  entitled  "Toward  a  Bet- 
ter Understanding  of  Urban  America"'  (Joint 
Committee  Print,  p  213)  presents  an  his- 
torical appraisal  of  the  development  of  the 
high  rise  city,  reaching  the  conclusion  that 
the  factors  which  contributed  to  the  growth 
of  concentrated  urban  living — the  proximity 
of  water  as  a  source  of  industrial  fjower.  and 
the  close  aggregation  of  the  labor  force  to 
run  the  plants — no  longer  exist.  They  have 
been  replaced  instead  by  electricity  and  a 
more  mobile  labor  force,  thus  allowing  plants 
to  be  located  almost  anywhere,  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  high  rise  core  region  no  longer 
necessary,  Curtis  points  out  that  those  who 
advocate  great  sums  of  federal  money  for  the 
restoration  of  the  core  city  are  opposing 
progress  and  are  creatures  of  the  vested  In- 
terests of  the  property  owners  of  the  core 
area.  The  long  range  solution,  says  Curtis, 
lies  In  breaking  down  barriers  for  the  core 
city  dweller — be  they  economic  or  social — 
.so  that  he  can  follow  his  preference  out  of 
the  concentrated  areas  Into  more  dispersed 
living  conditions.  This  means  Job  training, 
labor  mobility  and  not  massive  federal  re- 
newal projects  which  merely  fjerpetuate  the 
concentrated  conditions. 

Immediate  conditions  demand  attention, 
and  Curtis  solutions  for  the  economic  needs 
of  the  urban  areas  include  an  updated  real 
estate  property  tax,  based  upon  fairer  us- 
sessment  of  projjerty  values,  better  zoning. 
.•»nd  enforced  building  codes.  Curtis  Is  also 
a  sponsor  of  the  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  Act  (HR.  8846.  Cong,  Rec,  H4443. 
April  20.  1967).  authored  by  Senator  Percy 
(R-Ill.)  which  stresses  ownership  and  the 
pride  that  goes  with  It  rather  than  rental. 
The  NHOF  would  assist  the  low  Income  fam- 
ilies In  financing  the  home  with  funds  ob- 
tained from  debentures  sold  by  that  In- 
stitution as  well  as  the  home  owner  with 
advisement  and  other  subsidiary  services, 

Curtis'  Interest  In  urban  problems  has  ex- 
tended to  fully  acquainting  the  next  gen- 
eration of  America's  leaders  with  those  prob- 
lems first  hand.  Congressman  Curtis  was  the 
first  Congressional  sponsor  of  the  Comer- 
stone  Project,  a  program  originated  and  op- 
erated by  students  which  provides  a  series 
of  two  week  seminar  sessions  each  summer 
for  Washington's  student  Interns  In  a  ghetto 
of  one  of  .several  large  metropolitan  areas. 
The  project  has  grown  from  one  city  In  1966 
to  five  cities  In  1968.  and  from  Curtis  as 
the  original  Congressional  $ponsor  to  twenty 
Senators  and  Congressmen  of  both  parties. 
There  Is  no  one  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  has  worked  more  diligently 
to  obtain  fair  Congressional  hearings  on  the 
Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders  (Kener  Commission) 
than  Congressman  Tom  Curtis.  While  ex- 
pressing deep  reservations  about  some  of 
the  scholarship  underlying  the  report.  Con- 
gressman Curtis  took  the  floor  of  the  House 
on  March  4,  three  days  after  the  Kener  Re- 
port was  released,  and  stated:  "This  Is  some- 
thing that  the  appropriate  Congressional 
Committee  should  Immediately  proceed  to 
find  out.  Then  If  some  real  studying  has 
been  done,  it  can  serve  as  the  basis  for 
moving  forward  to  do  the  comprehensive  Job 
that  is  so  badly  needed."  (See  Cong.  Rec. 
March  4.  1968.  p,  1599-60) 

On  April  9.  1968.  more  than  a  month  after 
the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission,  when  It  was  apparent 
that  the  Democratic  leadership  In  the  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House  intended  to  ig- 
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nore  the  report.  Congressman  Curtis  again 
took  the  floor  and  Introduced  legislation  (H. 
Con.  Res.   758)    which   would   provide  for   a 
Joint   Senate-House   Committee   on   Central 
City  Affairs  "to  immediately  take  up  the  re- 
port of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  to- 
gether  with   Ite   working   papers   and   back- 
ground material,  to  hold  public  hearings  on 
the  report,  calling  before  it  members  of  the 
Commission   smd   others   who   helped   in   iU 
studies  as  well  as  knowledgeable  people  in 
government  and  the  private  sector — all  un- 
der cross  examination  and  to  report  back  to 
the  Congress  within  six  months  recommen- 
dations for  action."   (See  Cong,  Rec,  April  9, 
1968.  p,  E2825-26) .  The  Curtis  resoluUon  has 
never   received   consideration   by   the  House 
and    has    been    pending    before    the    House 
Committee  on  Rules  since  Its  Introduction 
six  months  ago. 

However,  as  senior  Republican  on  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  Congressman 
Curtis  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  hearings  that  were  held  by  the  JEC  on 
May  28,  29,  and  June  4.  5  and  6  of  1968.  It 
was  also  his  initiative  and  that  of  other 
Republican  members  of  the  Committee  to 
extend  an  Invitation  to  the  Rev.  Ralph  Aber- 
nathy  who  was  in  Washington  at  that  time 
directing  the  "Poor  People's  Campaign". 
Although  the  Committee  rescheduled  Dr. 
Abemathys  appearance  several  times  at  his 
request,  he  never  did  ultimately  appear. 

SOCIAL      SECURITT.       WELFARE,      REHABILITATION 
AND   THE    NEEDY 


Tom  Curtis  has  spent  sixteen  years  as 
an  active  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  which  is  responsible  for 
all  social  security  and  most  welfare  legisla- 
tion. He  has  consistently  approached  his 
tasks  on  the  committee  positively,  recogniz- 
ing that  nearly  everyone  can  contribute 
something  to  society,  and  that  It  Is  In  so- 
ciety's Interest — and  most  of  all  the  Indi- 
vidual's— to  help  them  do  It. 

Curtis  has  seen  many  of  his  proposals  en- 
acted into  law.  In  the  area  of  health  care  for 
the  aged.  Curtis  successfully  sponsored  bills 
to  provide  federal   guarantees   for   loans   to 
qualified  nursing  homes  through  the  P.H.A. 
ttfid    to    provide    federal    assistance   for   the 
training  of  practical  nurses.  Curtis  has  been 
honored   for  such  work   through  receipt  of 
the  American  Nursing  Home  citation.  He  has 
also    sponsored    a    bill,    which    Is    now    law. 
which   cuts   the   cost   of   medicines  bought 
through  the  mall  by  lowering  postage  rates 
on  such  prescriptions.  In  addition,  a  Curtis 
proposal    now    enables    retirement    pension 
plans  to  pay  health  benefits  thus  enabling  15 
million  persons  under  such  plans  to  provide 
for   retirement   and   health   care  costs.   The 
Social    Security    Amendments   of    1965    con- 
tained Curtis  proposals  including  provision 
of   monthly    Insurance    benefits   for   certain 
dependent  parents  of  individuals;  entitled  to 
either  old  age  or  disability  Insurance  bene- 
flte    The    1965   amendments   also   contained 
substantially  the  provisions  of  Curtis's  bill. 
HR    3360    (Cong.   Rec.    1095,   Jan.   25,   1965) 
which  made  individuals  suffering  from  Tu- 
berculosis or  mental  Illness  eligible  for  pub- 
lic assistance  payments  on  the  same  basis  as 
individuals    suffering    from    other    types    of 

illllC88> 

Curtis  was  instrumental  In  the  historic 
extension  of  the  Social  Security  System  to 
cover  the  disabled.  Certain  legislation  he 
has  sponsored  In  this  area  would  liberalize 
benefits  to  the  blind.  (H.R.  11214,  Cong.  Rec. 
H8226.  June  28.  1967). 

Curtis  has  been  recognized  for  his  work  on 
behalf  of  the  blind,  receiving  in  1953,  the 
Ellis  Forshee  Award  from  the  Missouri  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind,  and  In  1961  the  Newel 
Perry  Award  from  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind. 

Curtis  has  expressed  concern  over  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Social  Security  System  If  con- 
tinued on  Its  present  course  of  providing  a 
full  retirement  program  for  everyone  in  the 
society     In    his    opinion.    Social    Security 


should  not  be  allowed  to  Invade  forcibly  the 
field   of   retirement   plans   c.r   pension   plans 
or  other  ways  In  which    citizens  may  have 
provided   for  their  retirement  in  their  own 
way.  Several  years  ago.  Curtis  proposed  a  bill 
that  would  allow  any  citizen  to  take  out  his 
own   retirement   program    In   lieu   of  Social 
Security  if  that  program  was  at  least  equiva- 
lent m  benefits  to  the  Social  Security  Sys- 
tem   (H.R.   6697,   March   7,    1967,   Cong.  Rec. 
H2237-H2239 ) .  Correspondingly,   Curtis  also 
sponsored  a   bill  which  would  allow  certain 
employees  who  are  not  cov.-^red  under  certain 
programs  to  elect  In.  The  Curtis  bill  permits 
states    to    provide    for   coverage    of   hospital 
Insurance  benefits  of  the  aged  for  state  and 
local      employees     (Including     most     school 
teachers)    who    are    not    otherwise    covered 
(HR.    18463,   Cong.   Rec.   26725,   October    19, 
1966) 

LABOR     POLICY 

National  strikes  in  Important  Industries 
directly  affecting  the  public,  and  planned 
so  as  to  turn  the  public's  discomfort  Into 
political  pressure  as  an  additional  weapon 
to  economic  pressure  on  management,  have 
been  prevalent  in  recent  years,  and  unless 
some  governmental  action  Is  taken  the  num- 
ber of  such  strikes  may  well  Increase.  The 
Johnson  Administration  has  promised  since 
January  1965  to  present  proposals  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  increasing  national 
strikes.  It  has  not  had  the  coi^rage  or  re- 
sourcefulness to  do  so. 

Tom   Curtis   has   reintroduced   since    1963 
legislation  that  would  set  up  the  necessary 
procedures  In  the  Congress  to  find  a  solution. 
H.J.  Res.  352  Cong.  Rec.  H1682-3.   February 
23.    1967.   esUbllshed   a  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  to  study  and  report  on  industrv 
collective  bargaining  and   strikes  and   lock- 
outs.  To    the   procedural   machinery   Curtis 
has  offered  a  substantive  proposal  for  con- 
sideration. Labor's  right  to  strike  against  a 
management  with  whom  it  has  a  grievance 
should   always   be   protected,   as   well   as   Its 
right  to   use  a  strike  and  threat  of  a  strike 
to  acquire  better  wages,  hours  and  working 
conditions   from   a   particular   management. 
However,  this  clash  of  economic  power,  fun- 
damental  to   the  concept  of  collective  bar- 
gaining Is  perverted  when  bargaining   is  al- 
lowed to  be  conducted  industrywide  through 
the  assimilation  of  power  of  either  the  union 
or  the  management.  At  the  point  when  the 
entire    industry    Is    Involved    the     public    is 
deeply  Involved   and   its  Interests  are  often 
overlooked  or  deliberately  abused.  Curtis  has 
proposed    that   the   simultaneous   expiration 
of  contracts  within  any  one  industry  be  pro- 
hibited.   Labor    should   retain    the   right    to 
strike   against    the    particular   company    for 
whom   it   Is  employed   but  whole  industries 
could  not  be  shut  down,  and  the  public  in- 
terest  and   strategic   needs   of   the   country 
would  not  be  compromised. 

Curtis  has  also  shown  concern  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Independent  labor  organiza- 
tions and  favors  the  creation  of  a  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  small  independent 
unions,  similar  to  that  presently  existing  for 
the  benefit  of  small  business.  (See  Cong.  Rec. 
H4212-3,  April  17,  1967  on  H.  Res.  435). 

Recognizing  the  great  role  that  labor  or- 
ganizations can  play  in  Improving  employ- 
ment practices  and  alleviating  employee 
grievances.  Congressman  Curtis  has  intro- 
duced legislation  to  improve  employee-man- 
agement relations  In  the  Federal  Civil  Serv- 
ice The  Curtis  blU.  H  R.  10774,  would  imple- 
ment Executive  Order  No.  10988  by  making 
recognition  of  properly  constituted  Federal 
employee  organizations  mandatory  and  pro- 
viding for  grievance  procedures.  (See  Cong. 
Rec  H7133-4;  June  13.  1967) .  Of  this  legisla- 
tion Curtis  has  said  "governmental  agencies 
should  not  be  excepted  from  generally  rec- 
ognized standards,  procedures,  and  methods 
of  sound  employment  relations.  Indeed  prac- 
tices which  have  insured  fair  and  impartial 
consideration  of  employees  views  on  working 
conditions,  and  provided  effective  methods  of 


adjusting  grievances,  may  be  even  more  nec- 
essary in  Federal  agencies  than  in  private 
firms," 

AGRICULTURE 

In  an  age  where  the  greater  danger  is  over- 
population, rather  than  over-production   of 
food    stuffs,    Tom    Curtis    Introduced    a   bill 
(HR,  7326.  Conx,  Rec.  H2849.  March  3,  1967) 
to  reorient  American  agriculture  toward  sat- 
isfying growing  world  needs  through  increas- 
ing  production,  repealing  cumbersome  fed- 
eral  agricultural   farm   restrictions,   and   di- 
recting the  American  farmer  to  growing  worid 
markets    In   Introducing   this   bill    to  repeal 
federal  farm  subsidies  and  controls  In  wheat 
and  feed  grains.  Curtis  pointed  to  the  decline 
of  farm  Income  in  the  face  of  Increasing  fed- 
eral controls,  and   to  his  studies  connected 
with   the   potential   increase   In   world   trade 
through  reduction  of  national  economic  bar- 
riers sou'^iht  for  by   the  Kennedy  Round  of 
General  Agreement  on  Tariff  and  Trade  nego- 
tiations, at  which  he  is  onciof  the  four  Con- 
gressional Delegates, 

The  Curtis  bill  has  received  full  support 
from  the  American  P.irm  Bureau  Federation, 
and  19  other  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 

The  Curtis  bill  is  limited  in  that  It  only 
applies  to  wheat  and  feed  grain.s.  Instead  of 
government  supports  It  proposes  government 
insured  recourse  loans  standing  Ijehlnd  the 
farmer  should  they  be  needed.  It  then  allows 
the  farmer  to  compete  for  the  expanding 
markets  that  should  be  his.  There  Is  an  op- 
portunity for  expanding  American  agricul- 
ture trade  with  foreign  nations,  and  the 
Curtis  bill  is  intimately  connected  with  this. 
World  trade  In  most  important  agriculture 
products  is  impeded  and  confused  by  our 
present  domestic  policies  which  have  created  . 
artificial  markets  domestically  for  our  prod- 
ucts, Curtis  contends.  US,  action  to  re-estab- 
lish conditions  in  the  market  place  In  wheat 
and  feed  grains  would  prepare  the  way  to  far 
more  successful  world  trade. 

The  current  administration  policy  has  been 
regressive  In  international  agricultural  pol- 
icy Congressman  Curtis  warned  against  the 
enactment  of  the  Administration's  Interna- 
tional Grains  Agreement  before  it  was  signed 
on  the  program  called  "What's  the  Issue" 
on  March  21.  1968.  Nonetheless  the  Admin- 
istration signed  the  Agreement  and  on  July 
26  Congressman  Curtis  pointed  out  the  nega- 
tive effects  the  Agreement  had  on  the  US. 
wheat  farmers  (Cong.  Rec.  July  26.  1968.  p. 
E7004-5)  explaining  that  the  Agreement  in 
effect  was  an  export  tax  on  U.S.  wheat  and 
that  prices  were  down  and  parity  had  not 
been  so  low  since  the  1930's,  Again  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1968,  Congressman  Curtis  warned 
of  the  effects  of  the  regressive  policy,  (Cong. 
Rec,  E8141.) 

Congressman  Curtis  has  also  Introduced  a 
bin  H.R  19182,  which  would  alleviate  the 
competition  to  the  legitimate  family  farm- 
er which  is  created  by  the  increasing  number 
of  "hobby  farmers"  and  corporate  farming 
operations  whose  principal  interest  in  farm- 
ing is  to  obtain  a  tax  deduction  for  business 
losses  Congressman  Curtis'  bill  closes  this 
loophole,  and  in  so  doing  would  provide 
a  benefit  to  the  farmer  who  must  make  a  liv- 
ing for  himself  and  his  family  from  his  land, 
(sle  Cong.  Rec.  August   1.   1968,  E7233-35). 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Manpower  Policy 
Tom  Curtis  has  been  the  leading  Congres- 
sional advocate  of  the  concept  of  a  volun- 
tary military  career,  obtainable  through  a 
system  of  Increased  pay,  greater  benefits.  Im- 
proved utilization  of  civilian  skills  In  the  mil- 
itary and  cutbacks  In  extraneous  military 
personnel  doing  non-mllltary  functions. 
Again  Curtis  was  the  organizer  of  a  task 
force  of  his  Republican  colleagues  In  the 
Hoxise  to  studv  the  potentialities  of  this  pro- 
posal, and  that  task  force  presented  the 
House  with  a  lengthy  study  in  April  1964. 
(Cong.  Rec.  8310-8324.  April  21.  1964) 
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Ingrown  attitudes,  military  bureaucntlc 
reaUtance.  and  Johnson  Administration  po- 
litical pressure  combined  to  submerge  any 
study  of  the  proposal.  Yet  Curtis  never  halted 
in  his  efforts  to  develop  a  public  dialogue. 
Since  the  1960's  he  has  testified  several  times 
before  each  of  the  standing  Armed  Seryloes 
Committees  of  the  Congress  and  was  Instru- 
mental In  obtaining  hearings  by  the  Senate- 
House  Joint  Economic  Subcommittee  in  April 
1967,  on  the  economic  aspects  of  a  voluntary 
system  as  opposed  to  the  present  conscrlptlve 
system.  He  has  challenged  the  Defense  De- 
partment personally  repwatedly  (see  Cong. 
Rec.  H748-755.  January  30.  1967)  as  well  as 
the  shallow  study  of  the  Marshall  and  Clark 
Commissions  (Cong.  Rec.  Hai48-9,  March  6. 
1967) .  Curtis  has  aXao  written  extensively  on 
this  subject  for  such  widely  diverse  publica- 
tions as  Advance  magazine  (1963),  Playboy 
magazine  (February  1986)  and  the  Forensic 
Quarterly  (1966). 

Curtis  presented  his  suggested  Improve- 
ments of  the  draft  to  the  Republican  Plat- 
form Committee  of  the  1964  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  and  his  proposal  that  the 
Republican  Party  adopt  a  plank  urging  the 
establishment  of  efforts  toward  a  voluntary 
military  system  offering  real  career  Incen- 
tlve«.  The  .plank  was  adopted.  Since  then 
Curtis'  position  has  been  adopted  by  Demo- 
crats, Republicans,  liberals,  conserrattvea. 
usually  opposing  forces  that  can  agree  on 
these  needed  draft  reform. 

Material  procurement  policy 

Curtis  Is  the  sponsor  of  legislation  which 
Is  directly  responsible  for  much  of  the  recent 
success  In  reorganizing  the  Department  of 
Defense  supply  policies.  In  1968,  together 
with  the  now  Speaker  of  the  Rouse,  John 
McCormack,  he  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
1958  Defense  Reorganization  Act  to  provide 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  power  to  unify 
the  services  and  supply  functions  of  the 
Department.  (Cong.  Rec.  May  12,  1959, 
A4002).  The  study  for  this  leglslaUon  was 
undertaken  primarily  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  Procurement  Policy  of  the  Senate- 
House  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  which 
Curtis  Is  now  ranking  minority  member. 

His  Interest  in  the  field  stems  from  his  days 
on  the  Bonner  Subcommittee  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  In  the  Executive  De- 
partments In  his  first  term  In  Congress.  1950. 
Federal  expenditure  policy 

By  virtue  of  his  experience  and  position  as 
senior  Republican  member  of  the  Senate- 
House  Joint  Economic  Committee  Tom 
Curtis  Is  one  of  the  members  of  Congress 
most  often  looked  to  for  guidance  on  matters 
of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy. 

Curtis  took  the  lead  In  the  struggle  which 
culminated  In  1967-68  to  urge  the  Johnson 
Administration  to  accept  some  expenditure 
discipline  In  the  face  of  the  severe  economic 
crisis  and  the  vast,  expensive  Vietnam  ex- 
penditures, before  conceding  to  the  Admin- 
istration's demands  for  a  surcharge  tax  In- 
crease. The  Curtis  effort  resulted  In  an  un- 
usual unanimous  report  by  the  Senate-House 
Joint  Economic  Committee  In  early  1967  urg- 
ing the  Administration  to  cut  back  their 
proposed  budget  by  some  5  billions  of  dollars. 
Prom  his  place  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Curtis'  Interrogation  of  Administration 
claims  of  expenditure  restraint  were  signifi- 
cantly responsible  for  the  Committee's  con- 
clusion that  Federal  spending  Increases 
rather  than  reductions  to  benefit  the  tax- 
payers were  being  planned  and  carried  out 
by  the  Administration.  In  a  letter  to  his 
consUtuents.  July  16,  1968,  Inserted  In  the 
Cong.  Rec.  E6529-32,  Curtis  pointed  out  how 
the  Administration  could  cut  back  at  least 
16  billions  of  dollars  without  touching  funds 
for  the  Vietnam  war  servicemen  or  the 
poverty  programs  if  the  Administration 
actually  believed  the  gravity  of  Its  own 
slogans  and  statements. 


The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  however,  voted  In 
favor  of  the  Administration's  request  for  a 
tax  Increase  without  tying  the  Administra- 
tion to  any  specific  reductions  In  federal  ex- 
penditures. As  a  result.  Congressman  Curtis 
voted  against  the  tax  increase.  His  foresight 
has  proved  to  be  correct,  as  the  Administra- 
tion— lacking  specific  restrictions — resorted 
to  glmmlcry  and  dilatory  actions  to  avoid  any 
real  expenditure  reduction  measures.  Con- 
gressman Curtis  took  a  sj)eclal  order  to  ex- 
plain this  to  the  House  and  the  public  on 
May  14.  1968,  (Cong.  Rec.  3748-54)  during 
the  debate  on  the  Conference  Report  on  the 
tax  bin  on  June  20,  1968  (Cong.  Rec. 
H6233-34,  41,  46,  47,  48)  and  In  remarks  on 
September  17,  1968,  (Cong.  Rec.  E8003-4). 
Because  of  his  efforts.  Congressman  Curtis 
has  received  the  National  Associated  Busi- 
nessman's "Watchdog  of  the  Treasury"  award 
on  several  occasions. 

VTXTNAM 

Since  February  1966  In  a  newsletter  to  his 
constltuenu  a  few  months  after  the  Initial 
drastic  escalation  of  the  conflict  In  Vietnam, 
Congressman  Curtis  has  been  vigorously  ob- 
jecting to  the  chosen  means  of  the  Admin- 
istration In  pursuing  the  war. 

In  a  speech  while  stumping  In  southwest 
Missouri  on  September  14,  1968,  the  Congress- 
man said: 

"I  argue  that  there  are  better  ways  of  fight- 
ing this  war  than  the  present  method  of 
fighting  fire  with  fire,  mlUUry  might  with 
military  might. 

"Indeed,  I  feel  that  using  our  economic 
power  wisely  Initially  would  have  forestalled 
any  need  to  use  military  force  In  Vietnam. 

'There  could  be  no  escalation  of  the  war 
such  as  we  are  now  witnessing  In  Vietnam 
without  the  flow.  In  great  quantities,  of  oil 
and  gasoline  Into  North  Vietnam  through  the 
port  of  Haiphong.  In  the  event  of  an  embargo 
on  gasoline  oil,  and  other  war  materials  were 
unsuccessful,  a  blockade  of  the  port  would 
close  down  the  war  In  a  matter  of  months. 

"The  tragedy  Is  that  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration used  military  power  or  escalated 
military  pwwer,  the  Uvea  of  our  young  men, 
but  still  does  not  use  or  even  discuss  the 
use  of  economic  p)ower." 

In  these  remarks,  Curtis  reiterated  the 
theme  he  developed  In  early  1966,  and  which 
led  him  to  co-sponsor  a  House  Resolution 
offered  by  Congreesman  Paul  Plndley  (R.-Ill.) 
on  October  30,  1967,  (Cong.  Rec.  H14173-82) 
at  which  time  27  different  alternatives  to  the 
Administration's  Vietnam  policy  were  offered 
and  Congressional  study  demanded. 

TAX   EQUALIZATION 

The  equalization  of  tax  burdens  on  both 
Individuals  and  competing  enterprises  and 
businesses  Is  basic  to  otir  Nation's  economy 
and  Curtis  has  Introduced  legislation  to  that 
effect.  He  Joined  with  Wilbur  MUla  (D.-Ark.) , 
Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  In  writing  the  basic  tax  legisla- 
tion for  life  Insurance  companies  based  upon 
the  Idea  of  equalization.  (Cong.  Rec.  2-14-63, 
p.  2149.)  With  regard  to  co-operatives.  Curtis 
has  Introduced  legislation  which  would  make 
these  earnings  of  co-operative  corporations 
taxable  as  corporate  Income  for  business  done 
for  the  U.S.  (Cong.  Rec.  7-11-63,  p.  11793.) 
Another  proposal  would  equalize  taxation  of 
certain  redemptions  of  preferred  stock.  (Cong 
Rec.  2-5-63,  p.  1756.) 

The  problems  of  small  business  are  of  great 
concern  to  Curtis.  He  served  on  the  Small 
Business  Committee  during  his  first  years  as 
a  Congressman  and  has  never  lost  his  Inter- 
est In  the  problems  of  small  business.  In 
1960  he  Introduced  a  bill  which  would  help 
small  business  accumulate  capital  for  growth 
and  expansion  through  retained  earnings.  In 
addition,  this  propKisal  would  have  offered 
special  aid  to  the  service  and  distributive 
Industries,  often  neglected  In  tax  laws  which 
focus  on  manufactxirtng.  Portions  of  his  Ideas 


In  this  regard  were  Incorporated  In  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  plan  adopted  In  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1962. 

Recognizing  the  unequal  burden  placed 
on  Individuals  with  fluctuating  annual  In- 
come, such  as  artists  and  authors,  he  wrote 
the  legislation  which  became  law  In  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964  which  allows  a  person 
to  average  his  Income  over  a  five  year  period, 

Curtis  has  often  Introduced  legislation  to 
head  off  rulings  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  which  would  be  in  conflict  with  the 
Intent  of  Congress  in  passing  a  tax  law.  He 
Introduced  such  a  bill  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  guaranteeing  tax  exempt  status  of 
Income  derived  from  advertising  in  the  publi- 
cations of  tax  exempt  organizations.  (Cong. 
Rec.  9-1-64,  p.  20560)  As  he  steted  in  his  re- 
marks at  the  time,  such  a  regulation  would 
affect  all  agricultural,  labor,  trade,  educa- 
tional and  professional  associations  as  well 
as  such  organizations  as  the  Boy  Scouts. 

THX    REVXNITX  ACT  or  19S4 

Curtis  was  the  leading  Republican  spokes- 
man In  the  debate  over  the  tax  cut  bill  of 
1963-64.  He  had  long  maintained  that  the 
Nation  needed  a  reduction  In  taxes  as  they 
were  stifling  Individual  and  corporate  Initia- 
tive but  he  argued  that  we  needed  a  reduc- 
tion m  federal  expenditures  at  the  same  time 
m  order  to  eliminate  the  huge  deficit  spend- 
ing of  the  Administration.  (The  Missing  Pre- 
requisite for  Tax  Reduction,  Monitor  9-'63). 
Curtis  argued  that  planned  deficit  spending 
was  unwise  because  It  would  be  "making 
greater  debt  by  paying  less  taxes  for  bigger 
government".  He  appeared  on  CBS-TV  News 
Report  on  the  tax  cut  In  July  1963  to  discuss 
the  Issue  with  leading  economists,  and  In  his 
speech  on  NBO-TV  In  September  1963  he 
clearly  outlined  the  Republican  position  on 
this  matter.  "An  earned  tax  cut  Is  best,"  he 
maintained,  "and  government  spending  levels 
should  be  held  to  that  of  the  1963  rat©  In 
order  that  a  cut  In  taxes  would  have  a  posi- 
tive value  for  the  Nation's  economy".  With 
other  members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, he  Introduced  legislation  to  set  up  a 
Commission  of  Federal  Expenditure  Policy 
which  would  take  a  broad  and  long  range 
view  of  government  spending.  (Cong.  Rec. 
10-21-68.  p.  18976) 

TRADK 

Curtis  sees  trade  as  a  key  to  international 
peace  and  an  important  battleground  In  the 
Cold  War.  During  the  debate  In  the  House 
In  1965  on  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  Tom  Curtis  Introduced  a  "tariff  differen- 
tial" proposal  as  an  amendment  to  that  act. 
This  proposal,  though  not  adopted  at  that 
time,  has  received  much  Interest  by  many 
Congressmen  at  this  time,  due  to  the  QATT 
trade  negotiations  and  because  of  the 
worsening  situation  In  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  picture.  The  tariff  differential  pro- 
posal that  Curtis  Introduced  In  1955  would 
make  U.S.  concessions  In  tariffs  contingent 
upon  a  foreign  producer's  willingness  to  pay 
the  prescribed  p>ercentage  of  the  legal  mini- 
mum wage  which  American  manufacturers 
must  pay  under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  In  his  speech  at  that  time,  he  said: 
"Foreign  producers  who  want  to  reap  the 
lush  benefits  of  the  United  States  markets 
must  qualify  by  passing  on  part  of  those 
benefits  by  wages  pegged  to  the  legal  mini- 
mum wage  scale  on  American  workers — the 
worker  with  whom  they  are  competing." 

In  1958.  Curtis  worked  for  the  extension 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  and 
In  1962  he  led  efforts  for  the  forming  of 
better  irade  negotiations,  calling  for  "a  con- 
cert of  free  nations"  within  which  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  could 
work  with  harmony  to  counter  the  Commu- 
nist trade  challenge. 

Curtis,  as  one  of  the  four  U.S.  negotiators 
at  the  OATT  trade  negotiations  In  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  In  May  1964,  has  worked  to 
reach  a  peaceful  settlement  of  International 
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differences  by  "Ulklng  In  terms  of  economics 
instead  of  diplomacy".  (S.  L.  O-D  5-2-64) 
This  Important  conference  on  International 
trade  relations  brings  together  75  countries 
who  adhere  to  the  general  principles  laid 
down  by  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT).  and  who  seek  to  estab- 
lish a  more  free  flowing  balance  of  trade 
among  nations.  Curtis  has  often  pointed  out 
that  there  are  many  harmful  non-tariff  trade 
barriers  which  place  American  exporters  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage  such  as  direct 
and  indirect  subsidies,  quotas,  and  other  re- 
strictive measures  such  as  a  lack  of  foreign 
antitrust  laws.  The  problems  of  equitable 
sharing  of  defense  costs  with  Europe,  agree- 
ments by  Europeans  to  reduce  agricultural 
protectionism,  and  the  greater  European  ab- 
sorption of  the  Industrial  output  of  Japan 
are  more  Immediately  important  than  cut- 
ting tariffs. 

Curtis  was  the  first  person  to  lecture  un- 
der a  series  of  lectures  at  Tufts  University 
called  the  Christian  Herter  lecture  series. 
(Speech,  Cong.  Rec.  1-23-63,  p.  A221),  and 
has  since  delivered  many  speeches  on  the 
subject  of  U.S.  Foreign  Economic  Policy. 
(Speech,  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manu- 
facturers Association,  Sept.  9,  1964;  speech, 
Washington  Export  Council,  Sept.  3.  1964) 

To  aid  In  turning  back  Communism  in 
underdeveloped  countries,  Curtis  has  pro- 
posed an  International  Home  Loan  Bank 
System  to  operate  like  a  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  In  the  United  States.  Such 
a  bank  system  would  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  Institutions  by  making  capital 
available.  He  has  also  Introduced  a  bill  to 
set  up  a  United  States  Trading  Corporation 
to  help  American  companies  challenge  un- 
fair competitive  methods  employed  by  the 
Communists. 

Thomas  B.  Curtis  served  as  a  Congres- 
sional Delegate  to  GATT  for  four  years.  His 
leadership  In  the  International  trade  field 
has  been  acknowledged  both  here  and 
abroad.  He  participated  actively  In  both 
Washington  and  Geneva,  as  the  negotiations 
progressed  and  was  the  only  member  of  Con- 
gress who  regularly  reported  to  the  members 
of  Congress,  the  press,  Interested  Industries, 
unions,  scholars  and  others  on  the  state  of 
the  negotiations  and  the  problems  that  were 
arising. 

His  reports  are  currently  being  compiled 
m  a  book  on  American  International  Trade 
Policy  for  the  1970's.  Congressman  Curtis 
and  his  office  devoted  a  sizable  amount  of 
time  and  effort  to  assisting  American  busi- 
ness and  government  representatives  In  find- 
ing out  what  was  really  going  on  during  the 
Kennedy  Round  trade  negotiations  and  in 
making  sure  that  the  private  sector  of  the 
American  economy  would  be  represented  by 
the  U.S.  governmental  officials  and  In  turn 
that  the  U.S.  government  negotiators  were 
given  maximum  cooperation  to  obtain  the 
best  possible  arrangements  for  the  U.S. 

Congressman  Curtis  and  Ways  and  Means 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  developed  together 
the  concept  that  members  of  Congress,  2 
from  the  Senate,  2  from  the  House,  one  of 
each  to  be  alternates,  each  party  should  be 
members  of  the  actual  U.S.  delegation  In- 
stead of  Just  being  advisers. 

Congressman  Curtis  had  found  In  previous 
negotiations  that  he  was  prevented  from 
adequately  representing  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  American  economic  Interest  by  not  being 
able  to  see  the  working  papers  which  the 
State  Department  claimed  were  classified  for 
congressional  advisers.  By  being  members  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  the  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen were  able  to  see  and  understand 
economic  data  which  previously  had  not  been 
made  avaUable  to  the  U.S.  Congress.  This  Is 
regarded  as  a  pioneering  step  In  allowing 
Senators  and  Congressmen  to  participate 
more  actively  and  meaningfully  In  Interna- 
tional negotiations  rather  than  having  to 
depend    upon   what   the    Executive   branch 


decides    to   make   available   to   members   of 
Congress  or  advisers. 

Congressman  Curtis  also  worked  very 
closely  with  the  newly  appointed  Special 
Trade  Representatives  and  their  staff  In 
order  to  build  up  the  concept  that  American 
trade  policy  bad  to  be  coordinated  and 
strengthened  instead  of  being  spread  out  all 
over  varlovis  government  agencies,  many  of 
which  did  not  have  Items  of  Information  or 
policy  which  were  necessary  for  adequate 
bargaining  by  the  USA.  Newspapers  such  as 
the  New  York  Times,  Washington  Post  and 
others  have  pointed  out  that  Congressman 
Curtis'  role  as  the  House  delegate  was  one  of 
the  most  pioneering  constructive  efforts 
made  by  any  member  of  Congress  in  inter- 
national relations  for  many  years. 

ECONOMIC   POLICY 

Curtis  Is  one  of  the  leading  Republican 
voices  In  the  field  of  economics  and  his 
opinions  are  highly  regarded,  as  foremost  In 
constructive  criticism  of  the  Administration's 
proposals.  He  has  participated  in  confer- 
ences and  discussions  before  nationwide  au- 
diences on  economic  Issues.  (The  tax  cut. 
NBC  9-21-63,  CBS's  Leading  Question  "Will 
Congress  Enact  the  President's  Program?" 
1-19-64)  (Conference  on  Federal  Tax  Re- 
form in  1963  held  by  Tax  Foundation,  Inc., 
Guest  Lecturer  at  Tufts  University  1-7-63) 

Curtis  works  for  fiscal  responsibility  and 
a  solid  national  economy.  In  the  matter  of 
government  spending  he  advocates  self-con- 
trol— spending  what  we  can  afford — and  he 
would  remind  those  who  speak  for  spending 
increases   and   deficit  financing    that   It   Is 
the  citizen's  duty  to  support  the  country, 
not  the  country's  duty  to  support  Its  citi- 
zens. (N.Y.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bulletin. 
In  January  1963)  In  January  of  1964,  Curtis 
warned  against  the  obvious  dangers  of  In- 
flation   and    serious    "overheating"    of    the 
economy  If  the  Johnson  Administration  con- 
tinued   to    urge    continued    heavy    Federal 
spending  as  further  stimulation  for  an  al- 
ready   expanding    economy.    Curtis    stated 
along   with   other   Republican   members   of 
the   Joint   Economic   Committee,    that   the 
Johnson  budget  for  fiscal   1965   was   an  U- 
lusory  budget,  pointing  out  that  several  of 
the  special  budget  techniques,  which  were 
used    to    give    the    appearance    of    reduced 
spending,   could  be  used   only  for  a  short 
time.  The  Budget  also  calls  for  many  new 
Government  programs  which  require  a  small 
outlay  in  1965,  but  which  wUl  require  con- 
siderably    larger     expenditures     In     future 
years.  (1964  Joint  Economic  Report  on  the 
Economic  Report  of  the  President— Minority 

Views,  p.  40) 

Federal  debt 

Tom  Curtis  Is  not  only  a  leading  spokes- 
man for  the  Republican  party  on  the  subject 
of  the  many  facets  of  federal  debt  but  Is 
one  of  the  closest  students  of  debt  policies  In 
the  Congress.  Curtis  In  a  speech  before  the 
Thirtieth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Bankers  Association  (4-10-64  Cong, 
Rec.  4-22-64,  p.  8545)    sUted  that  the  offi- 
cials of  the  present  administration  respon- 
sible for  our  fiscal  policies  finally  recognized 
that  our  federal  tax  structure  was  Impeding 
this   country's   economic   growth,   but   they 
were  still  unconcerned  about  the  economic 
Impact  of  the  federal  debt.  In  that  speech, 
he  pointed  out  that  debt  Is  simply  deferred 
Uxatlon  and  that  federal  debt  Is  Inextricably 
woven  Into  our  monetary  poUcy.  and  that 
unless  tax  policy  was  developed  with  these 
things    In    mind,    serious    economic    conse- 
quences  could  result.   Curtis  believes   that 
debt  policy  should  be  aa  neutral  as  possible. 
It  should  be  used  as  an  adjunct  to  tax  policy. 
Its  main  purpose  U  to  spread  the  payment 
for  capital  assets  over  their  useful  life  so 
that  those  who  benefit  from  the  assets  may 
more  equaUy  bear  the  cost  of  them.  Debt  can 
also  be  used  for  current  expenditures  In  times 
of  emergency,  such  as  war.  so  that  too  great 


a   burden   will   not  be   placed   on   the   tax 
structure. 

Likewise,  (Curtis  believes  that  monetary 
policy  should  be  as  neutral  as  possible.  Its 
purpose  should  be  to  establish  and  maintain 
money  as  a  stable  unit  of  purchasing  power — 
a  dollar  undiminished  by  Inflation.  It  should 
provide  an  equlteble  medium  of  exchange  be- 
tween goods,  services,  labor  and  savings.  In 
pursuit  of  thU  objective,  Curtis  feels  that  the 
amount  of  money  In  circulation  should  re- 
late to  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  eco- 
nomic activity  within  the  society  at  a  given 
time. 

Tom  Curtis  believes  that  even  In  pursuing 
neutral  monetary,  tax  and  debt  policies,  an 
economic  Impact  will  still  result,  but  the  ob- 
jective of  the  policy  should  be  to  minimize 
the  economic  Impact  rather  than  maximize  It. 
Curtis  feels  that  the  dominant  school  of  eco- 
nomic thought  in  the  Administration  today 
Is  one  which  seeks  to  use  tax.  monetary,  and 
debt  policies  affirmatively  to  deliberately 
bring  about  certain  economic  and  social  re- 
sults, not  to  minimize  them. 

Curtis  was  also  one  of  the  most  vocal 
speakers  during  the  debates  on  the  debt 
celling  increases  In  the  past  several  years.  He 
Is  an  advocate  of  using  the  debt  celling  as 
a  mechanism  whereby  Congress  can  exer- 
cise Its  judgment  on  the  rate  of  federal  ex- 
penditures for  any  given  year,  even  though 
he  recognizes  this  Is  a  cumbersome  method. 
He  has  also  been  a  close  student  of  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  deferred  taxation — 
which  is  debt.  He  Is  particularly  concerned 
with  possible  Inflationary  pressures  which 
can  come  from  financing  the  debt,  and  Its 
effect  on  our  balance  of  payments  position. 
One  of  Tom  CurtU'  major  Interests  has 
been  In  the  field  of  federal  budgetary  and 
accounting  procedures  and  at  the  present 
time  he  Is  a  member  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Statistics. 

Balance  of  payments 

Curtis  has  emphasized  the  urgent  need  in 
our   economy    to   eliminate    the    balance   of 
payments   deficit  by   coming   to   grips   with 
the  underlying  causes.  He  proposed  that  the 
U.S.  establish  a  stable  price  level,  eliminate 
chronic  budget  deficits,  and  seek  to  equalize 
competitive  conditions  between  U.S.  export- 
ers and  those  of  other  indtistrlal  nations.  He 
criticized  the  Kennedy  administration  pro- 
posal for  an  "Interest  Equalization  Tax"  as  a 
weak  solution  to  stem  the  outflow  of  pri- 
vate capital  from  the  country.  He  considered 
the  tax  thoroughly  discriminatory  and  full 
of  loopholes.  More  Important  Is   the  estab- 
lishment of  a  favorable  Investment  climate 
In  this  country  and  putting  our  own  Federal 
fiscal  house  In  order.  As  steps  in  this  direc- 
tion, Curtis  suggests  an  improvement  In  the 
return   on   stockholder's   equity,   and   a  re- 
vision   of   depreciation   schedules    to    make 
them  more  reaUstIc  In  relaUon  to  the  facts  of 
modern  technology.  Achieving  a  balance  of 
payment  equilibrium  CurtU  urges,  should  be 
given  top  priority  In  the  Nation's  economic 
policy  and  the  U.S.  should  work  to  strengthen 
International   monetary   and   credit   mecha- 
nism If  we  are  to  prevent  serious  crippling  or 
collapse  of  world  financial  structure. 

PROCEOUBES 

Curtis  beUeves  In  safeguarding  individual 
rights  and  In  the  promotion  of  progress  by 
the  establishment  and  adherence  to  sound 
rules  of  procedure.  To  him,  rules,  carefully 
prepared  and  honestly  followed,  are  one  of 
the  surest  guarantees  of  our  freedom. 

Curtis  Is  always  alert  for  measures  that 
win  allow  Congress  to  act  more  swiftly  and 
efficiently  on  legislative  proposals.  He  Is  a 
close  student  of  the  procedures  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  attempts  to  inform 
Congress  of  any  Improvements  possible  for 
moving  Its  considerations  forward  while  sttU 
providing  adequate  rules  for  honest  and 
meaningful  debate.  Columnist  Boscoe  Drum- 
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mond  wrote  that  CurtU  was  an  Important 
champion  of  modernizing  the  creaky  machin- 
ery of  Confess  (Look  Magazine.  "Speaking 
Out",  2-9-63)  In  his  participation  In  the 
non-partisan  Brookings  Institution  Studies 
on  Congressional  Reform  as  well  as  the  Or- 
vUle  Dryfooe  Conference  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege In  March  1964.  Curtis  has  urged  revision 
of  the  House  rules  of  procedure  to  Insure  that 
Congress  becomes  a  truly  deliberative  body 
rather  than  one  which  Is  a  mere  channel  for 
measures  sponsored  by  the  Executive  Branch. 
Curtis  has  urged  that  Congress  seek  to 
meet  the  adjournment  date  of  July  31  each 
year,  as  prescribed  by  law.  Instead  of  wast- 
ing time  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
and  extending  business  Into  late  autumn. 
With  an  earlier  adjournment.  Congressmen 
could  get  home  early  and  maintain  an  active 
role  In  the  community  of  the  district  they 
represent 

Within  committees.  Curtis  Is  Just  as  strong 
for  sound  procedure.  Finding  none  In  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  when  he  Joined 
It,  he  cooperated  with  its  new  Chairman,  Sen- 
ator Douglas  I  D.-Ill.)  In  drafting  rules  for  the 
Committee  Where  he  has  found  rules  vio- 
lated In  his  committee.  Curtis  has  been  quick 
to  insist  that  there  either  be  compliance 
or,  if  Justified,  a  revision  of  the  rules  Sim- 
ilarly, when  the  membership  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security  Financing  ap- 
peared "stacked"  with  men  who  had  publicly 
endorsed  medicare  before  appointment.  Cur- 
tis fought  for  a  more  fair  representation  on 
the  Issue.  An  objective  report  should  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  those  who  oppose  medi- 
care as  well.  Curtis  maintained.  (Cong.  Rec 
9-17-63.  p   16420) 

He  has  taken  a  leading  role  In  the  flght 
for  adequate  committee  staffing  for  con- 
grefslonal  committees.  He  has  made  a  Arm 
stand  of  objection  to  the  Imbalance  of  com- 
mittee sUfflng  which  greatly  handicaps  the 
Republican  minority  and  has  appealed  to 
Democratic  members  of  Congress  to  recognize 
this  Injustice.  Curtis  points  out  that  the  Im- 
portant work  of  the  minority  in  Congress  Is 
essential  to  a  sound  political  structure  in 
America,  but  that  work  cannot  be  carried 
on  unless  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats 
are  allowed  adequate  working  staffs.  He  called 
for  and  led  the  flght  for  an  increase  In  Re- 
publican staff  representation  on  all  commit- 
tees from  the  existing  10 'r  of  total  to  a  more 
just  percentage  of  40:  so  the  committee  will 
be  able  to  operate  more  efficiently. 

Curtis  has  consistently  opposed  gag  rules 
and  other  unrealistic  restrictions  on  debate, 
such  as  the  use  of  the  suspension  of  the 
rules  procedure  on  major  legislation  (Cong. 
Bee.  9-7-61.  p.  17461 1.  which  prevents  thor- 
ough consideration  of  measures.  He  has  also 
publicly  castigated  committees  which  fall  to 
provide  their  records  and  reports  for  ade- 
quate study  before  the  bills  which  they  have 
reported  come  to  the  floor  for  debate,  and 
the  failure  of  committees  to  give  adequate 
study  to  items  brought  to  the  floor.  ( Cong. 
Rec.  6-21-62.  p.   10538) 

He  believes  that  there  is  a  definite  role 
for  committees  to  play  as  an  arm  of  the 
parent  body,  to  study  and  report  but  not  to 
decide  Issues  which  must  be  left,  with  the 
proper  Information,  for  the  House  to  work 
Its  will.  He  also  holds  that  the  committee 
structure  should  be  used  for  working  the 
committees'  area  of  special  Interest  rather 
than  having  ad  hoc  Investigation  by  Individ- 
ual members  or  unofficial  groups  (Cong  Rec 
9-7-62,  p.  17462) 

Curtis  sees  the  Importance  of  keeping  the 
Congressional  Record  an  accurate,  non-parti- 
san report  of  the  happenings  of  Congress. 
When  he  found  political  slanUng  in  tables 
introduced  In  the  Records  dally  digest  by 
Democratic  congressional  leaders.  Curtis 
brought  this  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
which  brought  an  end  to  it.  To  prevent  abuse 
of  the  Record  by  Congressmen  under  the  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  remarks  he 
co-sponsored  legislation  which  would  require 
the    printed    Record    to   differentiate    words 


spoken  In  the  House  from  those  extensions 
and  revisions  made  later,  thus  assuring  a 
more  dependable  official  report. 

Curtis  sees  the  weakness  of  congressional 
procedures  which  cite  Individuals  for  con- 
tempt, and  has  Introduced  legislation  to  In- 
crease the  speed  and  skill  with  which  Con- 
gress can  deal  with  such  situations  In  1960, 
he  opposed  the  citation  of  Bernard  Ooldflne 
for  contempt  on  procedural  grounds  and  de- 
fended Port  of  New  York  authority  officials 
cited  for  contempt  when  division  of  time  for 
floor  debate  on  this  question  was  controlled 
entirely  by  those  favoring  the  citation.  His 
proposal  wovild  establish  screening  commit- 
tees in  both  Houses  to  study  requests  for 
contempt  citations,  and  would  give  Congress 
authority  to  resort  to  an  optional  declaratory 
judgment  procedure  when  a  witness  refuses 
to  testify  or  to  produce  papers  before  con- 
gressional committees. 

In  the  wake  of  charges  that  Congressmen 
were  careless  In  spending  government  funds 
for  their  own  benefit  while  on  congressional 
expense  accounts,  Curtis  Joined  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  tighten  accounting  pro- 
cedures for  House  members.  (Cong.  Rec.  6- 
15-60,  p.  11831) 

MOKE  CONGRESSIONAL  ETHICS  AND  CONGRES- 
SIONAL REFOSM   BATTLES 

While  many  were  content  with  branding 
the  89th  Congress  as  merely  a  rubber  stamp 
for  the  Executive,  Curtis  was  actively  study- 
ing ways  to  improve  congressional  procedures 
and  organization  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
Issues  of  a  modem  technical  age.  Tom  Cur- 
tis served  as  the  senior  House  Republican 
member  of  the  joint  Senate-House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress  For 
two  years  that  committee  held  hearings  and 
conducted  studies  on  Congressional  reform, 
and  unanlmovisly  reported  in  1967  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act   (S.  355). 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  con- 
tains over  one  hundred  recommendations 
Including  more  open  committee  hearings, 
restrictions  on  proxy  voting  in  committee, 
radio  and  TV  broadcast  of  committee  hear- 
ings, additional  minority  staffing,  rights  of 
minority  to  call  witnesses,  removal  of  post- 
masters from  the  patronage  system,  and  re- 
strictions on  lobbying. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  which  did  get  separately 
passed  is  one  which  bears  Curtis'  strong  Im- 
print— a  standing  Ethics  Committee  for  the 
House.  Congressional  ethics  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  Curtis,  often 
pointing  out  that  the  Congress  was  one  of 
the  few  large  Institutions  or  professions  that 
did  not  make  significant  efforts  to  police  the 
conduct  of  its  own  members.  It  was  concern 
for  maintaining  the  integrity  of  Congress 
as  an  institution,  and  setting  the  necessary 
precedents  for  the  House  to  follow  In  ethics 
cases,  that  prompted  him  to  Introduce  the 
resolution  which  called  for  a  vote  of  the 
Congress  on  the  exclusion  of  former  Con- 
gressman Adam  Clayton  Powell  on  March  1, 
1966. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  House 
Ethics  Committee — the  House  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  Curtis  ap- 
peared before  them  on  April  13,  1967,  (Cong 
Rec  H-4213-5)  and  testified  on  his  sugges- 
tions for  a  workable  code  of  Congressional 
conduct  which  contained  as  the  fundamen- 
tal provision  full  disclosure  of  all  uses  of 
official  funds  by  Congressmen  or  Commit- 
tee staffs,  and  disclosure  of  all  sources  of 
campaign  revenue  and  contributions.  (The 
Committee  reported  back  to  the  House  late 
In  1968). 

Curtis  has  also  proposed  many  bills  de- 
signed to  expand  the  ability  of  the  Con- 
gress to  Investigate  other  areas  of  govern- 
mental activity,  and  to  enable  It  to  collect 
and  assimilate  information  so  that  It  can 
Improve  its  function  as  a  study  and  delibera- 
tive legislative  body.  Among  these  are  a  bill 
to  create  a  select  committee  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  fiscal  organization  and  proce- 


dures of  the  Congress,  a  bill  to  modernize 
Congressional  Control  over  the  federal  budg- 
etary process  by  requiring  that  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  be  ap- 
pointed with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  establish  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate-House  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
the  Federal  Budget  and  Fiscal  Policy,  and 
to  Increase  the  auditing  functions  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  Another  impor- 
tant Curtis  bin  would  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Minority  Economic  Council 
responsible  to  the  party  not  in  control  of 
the  White  House  which  would  ser^e  signifi- 
cantly to  Improve  economic  study  and  action 
In  the  federal  government,  with  better  eco- 
nomic policy  an  almost  certain  consequence. 
Among  the  honors  he  has  received  for  his 
work  to  bring  about  governmental  reforms  is 
the  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Enactment  of 
the  Hoover  Commission  Recommendations 
Citation,  the  endorsement  of  the  National 
Committee  for  an  Effective  Congress,  the 
Rlpon  Society,  and  Republicans  for  Progress. 

LOCAL 

While  Curtis  Is  one  of  the  most  active  Con- 
gressmen nationally,  he  has  maintained  an 
active,  working  concern  for  the  welfare  ol 
his  district  and  state  as  well  His  Interest  In 
local  projecU  and  Individual  cases  In  the  St 
Louis  area  has  brought  favorable  legislative 
action  on  a  considerable  number  of  issues. 
Curtis  seeks  to  help  resolve  the  inevitable  dif- 
ferences that  arise  between  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  Individuals,  businesses,  and 
governmental  units  In  the  area  he  represents 

Through  Curtis'  single-handed  efforts,  a  re- 
study  of  plans  for  the  flood  protection  of  the 
Meramac  Hlver  Basin  was  initiated  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  cooperating  with  Inter- 
ested local  groups  to  come  up  with  a  sound 
plan  for  action  (Cong.  Rec.  3-29-60,  p.  6402) 
He  sees  great  potential  for  this  underdevel- 
oped resource  near  the  St.  Louis  area,  and 
has  urged  that  state  and  local  authorities 
give  It  high  priority. 

To  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  Ozark 
scenes.  Curtis  has  worked  with  other  Con- 
gressmen in  drafting  a  new  plan  for  the 
creation  of  the  Oz&rk  National  Rivers  Proj- 
ect. The  plan  establishes  land  near  the  Jacks 
Pork  and  Current  Rivers  In  southern  Mis- 
souri as  a  national  recreation  area  and  would 
allow  the  Park  Service  to  acquire  scenic  ease- 
ments from  land  owners,  allowing  them  to 
remain  on  their  property.  The  bill  which  was 
finally  enacted  into  law  contained  his  pro- 
posals for  scenic  easements  for  recreation 
purposes  rather  than  an  outright  purchase  of 
the  land. 

He  aided  the  famed  St.  Louis  Municipal 
Opera  by  having  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
amended  to  extend  exemption  from  admis- 
sion tax  to  "musical  performances"  such  as 
those  of  the  Muni  Opera.  He  appeared  before 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  supporting  the 
position  of  the  St.  Louis  based  Ozark  Air- 
lines in  a  route  application  case,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  Improper  activities  of  a  Board 
member.  Recently  he  has  urged  creation  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  Investigate 
possibility  of  licensing  more  flights  between 
St.  Louis  and  Denver  and  other  western 
points  He  has  cooperated  In  the  strength- 
ening of  the  Bl-State  Commission  working 
for  the  development  of  the  area  centered  on 
St  Louis. 

For  the  financial  benefit  of  both  St  Louis 
and  the  federal  government.  Curtis  recom- 
mended that  the  land  site  of  the  Old  Cus- 
tomhouse at  Eighth  and  Olive  Streets  be 
sold  to  private  Interests  and  the  Post  Office 
be  rebuilt  on  another  location  more  suitable 
to  government  needs,  closer  to  existing  fed- 
eral buildings.  Curtis'  belief  in  and  study  of 
this  project  has  led  him  to  the  belief  that  it 
would  be  cheaper  not  to  demolish  the  old 
building  and  rebuild  on  the  same  site,  but 
rather  to  sell  It  and  put  this  valuable  prop- 
erty back  on  the  tax  rolls.  Curtis  appeared 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works 
Appropriation  Committee  In  opposition  to  an 
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appropriation  of  federal  funds  for  this  proj- 
ect before  a  more  complete  economic  and 
feasible  study  was  made.  He  placed  this  cor- 
respondence with  the  GSA  in.  the  Congres- 
sional Record  (Aug.  13,  p.  18674). 

He  has  also  been  instrumental  In  obtaining 
relief  for  Individuals  through  private  legis- 
lation, when  all  other  remedies  have  failed. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  add  a  few  brief  words 
in  tribute  to  Congressman  Tom  Curtis,  of 
Missouri.  I  regret  that  he  will  no  longer 
be  a  Member  of  this  body  and  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  I  sincerely  hope  that 
his  quest  for  a  seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
will  be  successful. 

I  met  Tom  Curtis  for  the  first  time 
shortly  after  I  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
the  fall  of  1962.  As  a  trustee  of  Dart- 
mouth College  Tom  was  in  Hanover,  N.H. 
At  the  suggestion  of  a  mutual  friend. 
Robert  Monahan.  the  Dartmouth  College 
Forester  and  at  that  time  a  State  sen- 
ator, I  went  to  Hanover  from  my  home 
in  New  London  to  meet  Tom  Curtis.  He 
was  very  generous  with  his  time  and 
helpful  with  his  suggestions  to  a  Con- 
gressman-elect. 

Tom's  wife.  Susan,  who  was  with  him 
at  the  time  was  also  thoughtful  in  her 
suggestions  to  my  own  wife,  Hilary.  Their 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  had  been  a  student 
in  my  wife's  government  class  at  Colby 
Junior  College  and  had  helped  me  with 
my  campaign.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
meeting.  Tom  told  me  that  opportuni- 
ties for  eflective  service  were  almost  un- 
limited for  a  Congressman  with  reason- 
able intelligence  who  was  not  afraid  of 
hard  work.  He  was  so  right. 

The  hallmark  of  the  Curtis  record 
seems  to  be  epitomized  by  those  remarks. 
Coupled  with  Tom's  basic  intelligence 
and  his  propensity  for  hard  work  has 
been  the  outstanding  degree  of  scholar- 
ship which  he  has  brought  to  his  work  as 
a  U.S.  Congressman.  His  probing  mind 
and  his  repeated  insistence  that  we  de- 
bate the  issues  fully  and  fairly  will  ring 
through  these  halls  long  after  he  has  left. 
As  one  of  the  outstanding  students  and 
proponents  of  congressional  reform  it  is 
regrettable  that  we  conclude  this  session 
without  having  acted  on  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1967,  much  of 
which  is  a  monument  to  Tom  Curtis. 
When  this  act,  with  improvements,  is 
passed  in  the  next  session  of  Congress  it 
will  be  a  living  memorial  to  a  truly  great 
man  who  has  inspired  countless  younger 
Congressmen  to  try  a  little  harder— to  do 
a  little  better — as  we  go  about  the  peo- 
ple's business  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  join  in  honoring  a  man  worthy 
of  the  finest  tributes  Members  of  this 
body  can  bestow,  Tom  Curtis  is.  in  many 
ways,  the  conscience  of  the  people  and 
the  conscience  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Throughout  his  18  years  in 
the  House.  Tom  Curtis  has  been  an  out- 
spoken and  unyielding  foe  of  Federal 
waste  and  extravagance.  He  has  con- 
sistently and  vigorously  fought  to  put 
integrity  back  into  our  dollar  so  it  will 
be  worth  more  to  the  working  man.  Tom 
Curtis  has  always  operated  on  the  prem- 
ise that  Americans  are  proud  people  who 
prefer  a  hand  up  to  a  handout.  He  be- 
lieves Americans  stand  out  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world  because  most  Amer- 
icans want  to  stand  on  their  own  two 


feet.  It  was  in  that  spirit  that  Tom  Cur- 
tis authored  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  in  1962  and  has 
since  sought  to  improve  it.  It  is  that 
philosophy  too,  that  prompted  him  to 
sponsor  the  Human  Investment  Act, 
based  on  the  use  of  tax  incentives  to 
launch  manpower  training  programs 
within  private  industry.  He  has  been  a 
leader  in  moves  to  get  people  off  welfare 
and  into  jobs.  He  espouses  the  positive 
approach  to  human  welfare  as  the  only 
route  to  human  dignity  and  happiness. 
He  is  a  crusader  for  sound  improvements 
in  the  well-being  of  individual  Ameri- 
cans and  In  the  operations  of  the  Con- 
gress. A  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  Tom  Curtis  is  one  of 
the  best  brains  in  the  Congress  in  the 
field  of  economics.  Having  served  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reorganization  of 
the  Congress.  Tom  is  determined  that 
Congress  shall  Improve  its  method  of 
operation.  Today  we  salute  a  man  who 
has  been  a  distinguished  Member  of  the 
House.  I  feel  sure  that  Tom  Curtis  also 
will  make  great  contributions  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  regret  losing 
him  In  the  House  but  I  wish  hlrn  every 
good  thing  for  the  future. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  when  the 
new  Congress  assembles  next  January 
our  distinguished  colleague,  Tom  Curtis, 
will  not  be  occupying  a  seat  here  in  the 
House,  representing  the  Second  District 
of  Missouri,  but  will  be  the  spokesman 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  for  the 
entire  State  of  Missouri.  He  apparently 
feels  that  he  can  render  a  larger  service 
in  the  Senate  than  he  can  in  the  House. 
While  we  will  greatly  miss  him.  we  do 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
if  elected  to  the  Senate,  as  we  confidently 
expect  he  will  be,  we  will  see  him  from 
time  to  time.  And  the  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  have  the  benefit  of  his  vast 
knowledge,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
economics,  and  the  benefit  of  his  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  the  legislative  proc- 
esses. 

Whatever  the  future  may  bring,  the 
contribution  that  Tom  Curtis  has  made 
to  the  deliberations  in  the  Congress  over 
his  18  years  service  in  this  body  will 
stand  for  all  time  as  a  monument  to  his 
ability.  The  mere  fact  that  he  was  as- 
.slgned  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,  and  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  bespeaks  his  stature 
and  our  confidence  in  him  in  dealing 
with  .some  of  the  most  important  and 
most  intricate  of  problems. 

More  than  that,  and  for  this  I  think 
Tom  will  be  most  remembered  by  us 
who  have  served  with  him;  he  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  long,  continuing 
and  frustrating  effort  to  bring  about  a 
much  needed  reorganization  of  the 
Congress.  He  has  served  with  distinc- 
tion on  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress.  He  has 
sought  to  bring  about  much-needed  im- 
provements. 

He  and  others  who  have  worked  with 
him  have  experienced  many  dlsappoint- 
inents.  But  I  am  sure  the  day  is  not 
far  distant,  and  hopefully  in  the  next 
Congress,  when  all  he  has  sought  to 
accomplish  for  congressional  reorganiza- 
tion, so  sorely  needed,  will  be  realized. 


I  do  know  that  Tom  Curtis'  program  for 
a  reorganization  of  the  Congress  will 
have  top  priority  in  the  Republican  91st 
Congress. 

I  hold  great  affection  and  great  respect 
for  Tom  Curtis.  I  consider  him  one  of 
the  most  scholarly  men  to  have  served 
in  this  body.  I  wish  for  him  the  very, 
very  best  and  look  forwiird  to  address- 
ing him  as  Senator  Curtis. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  great 
privilege  to  join  In  a  tribute  to  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Missouri, 
who  will  be  leaving  this  House  at  the  end 
of  the  90th  Congress. 

I  have  known  Tom  CuR-ns  since  I  ar- 
rived in  1953  at  the  start  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress. Since  that  time,  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  work  closely  v.'ith  him  on 
many  occasions  and  have  grown  to  re- 
spect and  admire  his  ability  and  his  clear 
grasp  of  the  many  Lssues  facing  us  today. 
Tom  Curtis  has  made  a  special  con- 
tribution in  the  area  of  rational  eco- 
nomic policy  for  the  Government.  As  a 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation.  Tom  has  consistently  pointed 
out  the  Klarinx  mistakes  of  the  executive 
branch  in  many  areas  of  taxation  policy. 
Closely  related  to  this  has  been  his 
consistently  Important  role  in  matters  of 
international  trade.  He  (Was.  for  ex- 
ample, one  of  the  U.S.  delegates  to  the 
Kennedy  round  of  tariff  negotiations 
and  ably  kept  the  Congress  Informed  of 
the  progress  of  those  negotiations,  while 
leading  the  fight  in  Congress  to  imple- 
ment some  of  the  major  provisions  of  the 
Kennedy  round. 

Tom  Curtis  is  a  lawyer  by  training 
and  yet  his  major  contribution  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  recorded  in 
the  area  of  economic  policy.  Besides  iiis 
work  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, Tom  has  been  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. His  sharp  interrogation  of  wit- 
nesses before  that  committee  has  been 
one  of  the  major  factors  in  the  leading 
role  which  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee has  played  in  advancing  .sensible  eco- 
nomic policy  for  the  United  States. 

If  I  were  only  to  relate  Tom  Curtis' 
outstanding  contributions  on  these  three 
congressional  committees,  however,  I 
would  be  remiss  in  my  duties.  Tom  has 
not  only  been  one  of  our  economic  lead- 
ers, he  has  also  been  in  the  vanguard  of 
congressional  reform,  and  has  served  as 
a  ranking  member  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress. 
He  has  pressed  for  conR^resslonal  reform, 
for  legislative  oversight,  for  adequate 
minority  staffing,  and  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  modern  methods  into  the  work 
of  the  Congress. 

Tom's  legislative  record  has  also  been 
outstanding.  As  the  priraarj'  author  of 
the  Republican  "Human  Investment 
Act,"  Tom  has  rallied  support  for  this  ap- 
proach, to  the  point  where  tax  credits  for 
job  retraining  programs  in  private  indus- 
try are  now  supported  by  both  of  the  ma- 
jor party  candidates. 

Tom  Curtis  has  also  served  his  party 
well.  As  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Planning  and  Research  Committee,  he 
has  greatly  assisted  the  minority  leader- 
ship in  drafting  new  programs  and  plans 
for  the  party. 
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Tom  CtntTis  has  truly  made  hl«  mark 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  We  shall 
all  miss  him,  but  we  look  forward  to 
working  with  lilm  when  he  crosses  to  the 
other  Chamber  next  January. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  Join  today  in  honoring  the 
senior  Republican  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  Missouri,  my 
close  friend  and  colleague.  Tom  Curtis. 

The  service  he  has  rendered  to  the 
Nation  during  his  20  years  in  this  House 
truly  marks  him  as  a  statesman  of  the 
highest  order,  one  not  afraid  to  support 
unpopular  causes,  or  to  oppose  popular 
ones,  when  his  keen  intellect  tells  him 
his  country's  Interest  would  dictate 
otherwise. 

For  that  courage,  combined  with  an 
uncanny  knowledge  of  the  Issues  of  our 
times,  he  has  gained  the  love  of  those  of 
us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  the 
respect  of  those  on  the  other. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress,  Tom 
Cx«Tis .  already  had  served  12  years  in 
the  Hou««.  The  honors  that  have  been 
accorded  him  are  many  and  significant, 
Including  the  Congressional  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association. 

But  those  of  us  who  have  sei-ved  with 
ToM  would  love  and  admire  him  wheth- 
er or  not  he  had  been  recognized  by 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  recognize. 
We  know  him  as  a  brilliant  economist, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  nuts  3uid  bolts  of 
free  enterprise  can  be  devastating  in 
debate  with  those  who  would  abandon  its 
key  concepts  of  competition,  incentive 
and  risk. 

At  a  time  in  history  when  far  too  many 
issues  are  decided  on  the  basis  of  slogans 
or  promises  he  has  shown  time  and  time 
again  a  capacity  to  penetrate  the  slogans 
and  get  to  the  real  heart  of  the  issue  at 
hand.  At  a  time  when  some  misguided 
l>eople  have  to  rely  on  four  letter  words 
to  belittle  America,  Tom  is  perhaps  the 
strongest  advocate  In  this  body  of  the 
reasoned,  detailed,  and  specific  argu- 
ments that  are  tailored  to  the  complex- 
ities of  20th  century  problems.  He  trxily 
accentuates  the  positive. 

In  my  8  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  have  never  heard  Tom  lose 
a  debate,  one  reason  being  that  few  are 
willing  to  try  to  match  their  knowledge 
of  an  issue  against  his  intellect  and  un- 
derstanding. I  also  know  that  such 
knowledge  does  not  come  easily.  If  any 
record  were  kept  by  the  House  electrician 
of  whose  o£ace  burns  the  most  midnight 
oil,  we  would  probably  find  that  Tom 
Curtis'  o£Qce  burns  out  more  electric 
light  bulbs  than  any  other  ofBce  on  Capi- 
tol Hill.  Tom  does  not  merely  analyze  a 
problem  or  an  issue,  he  devours  it. 

He  is  a  patriot  In  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word,  a  fighter  for  the  principles  In 
which  he  believes.  He  has  proved  to  be  a 
great  statewide  campaigner. 

It  has  been  my  special  privilege  to  serve 
with  him  on  the  Joint  House-Senate 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress. His  contributions  to  our  efforts 
have  been  Invaluable,  and  when  Congress 
finally  does  get  around  to  adopting  the 
committee's  recommendations,  as  it 
surely  must,  it  will  refiect  many  of  his 
proposals  and  suggestions. 


Tom's  departure  from  this  body  will 
leave  a  vacuum  which  can  never  be  ade- 
quately filled.  But,  I  have  every  confi- 
dence that  the  House's  loss  will  be  the 
other  body's  gain.  Just  as  he  has  been  a 
great  Representative  of  the  people,  he 
will  make  an  outstanding  Senator.  The 
people  of  Missouri  are  not  going  to  let 
his  experience  and  understanding  be  lost 
to  our  State  in  the  crucial  days  that  lie 
ahead.  They  are  going  to  restore  two- 
party  representation  to  our  State  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
capable  person  of  Tom  Curtis  they  will 
find  a  man  who  is  fully  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  challenges  of  the  1970's.  So  Tom, 
I  look  forward  to  seeing  you  in  the  9l6t 
Congress  and  I  predict  that  the  Senate, 
the  Nation,  and  our  beloved  State  of 
Missouri,  will  be  the  beneficiary  of  your 
enlightened  leadership,  and  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  opportunity. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Tom  CmtTis  has  a  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  hardest  working  Con- 
gressmen on  Capitol  Hill — and  it  is  a 
reputation  that  he  richly  deserves.  His 
deep  understanding  of  economics  and 
well-grounded  approach  to  fiscal  prob- 
lems has  been  inspirational  to  me  and, 
I  am  sure,  to  many  others. 

While  I  regret  that  we  are  going  to 
lose  his  invaluable  counsel  in  this  body, 
I  Join  with  my  colleagues  today  who  are 
wishing  him  every  success. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  an  old  story  about  the  Columbia  Law 
School  professor  who  moved  to  Harvard 
Law  School  and,  thereby,  raised  the 
teaching  standards  at  both  Institutions. 

When  Tom  Curtis  leaves  the  House 
at  the  end  of  this  year,  it  will  be  a  dis- 
tinct loss :  but  the  standards  in  the  other 
body  will  certainly  be  raised  with  his 
presence  there. 

While  I  have  not  always  agreed  with 
Congressman  Curtis  as  a  matter  of  gen- 
eral philosophy,  I  have  come  to  respect 
his  intelligence,  perspicacity,  and  ability 
to  make  issues  clear,  especially  in  the 
economic  area. 

I  need  not  elaborate  at  this  time,  but 
the  Congressional  Record  is  replete 
with  his  instructive  discourses  on  eco- 
nomic matters,  where  at  the  conclusion 
I  have  saved  the  taxpayers  a  great  deal 
of  money  by  simply  stating  that  his  ex- 
planation was  so  clear  and  concise  that 
I  would  merely  indicate  my  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been  a  privilege  to 
serve  in  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses 
with  my  good  friend  Tom  Curtis,  of 
Missouri. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  decision 
of  our  good  friend,  Tom  Curtis,  to  seek 
election  to  the  Senate  from  the  State  of 
Missouri  was  met  with  mixed  emotions 
among  his  many  friends  in  the  House.  We 
knew  he  had  the  character,  background, 
and  ability  to  become  an  outstanding 
Member  of  the  other  body  but  we  were 
reluctant  to  lose  his  capable  leadership 
In  the  House.  For  18  years  he  has  faith- 
fully and  effectively  represented  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  his  State.  Every  year  has 
added  to  the  respect  In  which  he  has  been 
held.  As  a  senior  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  he  has  exerted  a 
great  Infiuence  on  all  major  legislation. 
His  economic  views  have  been  stated 
with    clarity    and    conviction.    Always 


thorough  in  his  preparation,  his  positions 
have  been  advisedly  taken  and  coura- 
geously maintained. 

Tom  will  bring  to  the  Senate  this 
background  of  wisdom  and  experience 
which  will  make  him  immediately  effec- 
tive in  that  body.  Certainly  in  leaving 
the  House  he  carries  with  him  the  high 
regard  and  good  wishes  of  his  colleagues 
who  will  warmly  remember  "the  sage  of 
Missouri." 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  priv- 
ileged to  be  able  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues today  in  paying  tribute  to  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  Members,  Mr. 
Curtis. 

His  long  record  of  service,  both  to  his 
own  Second  District,  and  to  the  Nation, 
will  be  sorely  missed  at  his  departure 
with  the  end  of  the  current  session.  As 
a  ranking  member  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  Tom  has  given 
the  highest  quality  of  leadership  to  all 
of  our  citizens. 

I  am  certain  that  all  Members  Join 
with  me  in  saying  "thank  you"  for  many 
years  of  service  to  our  body  and  to  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  has  a  uniqueness  that  is  rec- 
ognized throughout  our  land.  It  is  truly 
the  crossroads  of  America — bringing  to- 
gether East  and  West,  North  and  South. 
Its  community  is  at  once  cosmopolitan 
and  rustic,  industrial  and  agricultural, 
progressive  and  historically  significant.  It 
Is  not  surprising  that  such  a  community 
should  have  cradled  great  men  and  wom- 
en— to  say  nothing  of  great  baseball 
teams. 

One  of  these  men  Is  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  whom  we 
honor  today.  He  has  made  a  distinguished 
and  revered  name  for  himself  among 
his  constituency,  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, and  throughout  the  Nation,  in  the 
18  years  that  he  has  served  the  Second 
District  of  Missouri  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

On  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee — 
a  challenging  assignment  to  anyone — he 
has  brought  to  his  task  the  resources  of 
his  education  and  ability  in  the  field  of 
law,  and  his  dedication  to  the  fulfillment 
of  the  resi>onsibilities  of  a  public  servant. 
He  has  proved  himself  to  be  considerate 
of  the  concerns  of  the  educator,  the 
farmer,  the  taxpayer — the  American  citi- 
zen, whoever  he  may  be.  And  he  has  pro- 
vided wise  and  friendly  counsel  to  many 
of  us  here. 

I  am  proud  and  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  saluting  Tom  Curtis,  and 
wishing  him  and  his  fine  family  well  in 
all  of  their  endeavors.  We  look  forward 
to  seeing  you  again  next  year,  Tom,  from 
perhaps  Just  a  little  different  vantage 
point. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cer- 
tainly grateful  to  our  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois for  providing  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  Tom  Curtis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  a  number 
of  these  occasions  lately  honoring  col- 
leagues who  have  chosen  to  retire  from 
the  Congress  and  not  to  seek  reelection; 
and  we  have  approached  them  with 
mixed  emotions,  sorry  that  old  friends 
and  familiar  faces  will  no  longer  be 
among  us  but  certainly  not  inclined  to 
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begrudge  the  freedom  and  pleasure  of  a 
respite  from  long  and  faithful  public 
sciTvicc 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  today,  there- 
fore, to  Join  in  honoring  one  who  will 
undoubtedly  be  back  in  Washington  next 
January — one  whose  departure  from  this 
body  Is  occasioned  by  his  determination 
to  seek  election  to  the  other  body.  Why 
he  wants  to  jump  from  the  frying  pan 
into  the  fire  is  a  mystery  to  me.  But  I 
have  every  confidence  that  the  leap  from 
this  side  of  Capitol  Hill  to  the  other  is 
one  he  can  and  will  negotiate  success- 
fully. 

Tom  Curtis  and  I  csune  to  Congress 
together  almost  18  years  ago,  and  I  am 
frank  to  say  that  I  have  depended  upon 
him  tremendously  from  the  very  t>egln- 
ning  both  as  friend  and  advisor.  Many 
times  Tom  has  appeared  on  my  weekly 
radio  and  television  program  to  discuss 
tax  matters,  the  economy,  and  innimi- 
erable  other  fiscal  and  trade  topics  to 
the  great  delight  and  enllghtment  of 
both  my  constituents  and  myself. 

Tom's  scholarly  dedication  to  digging 
out  the  facts  and  his  articulate  ability 
to  express  complex  fiscal  problems  in  a 
way  that  can  be  esisily  understood  has 
made  him  one  of  the  most  valuable  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  which  he  has  served 
with  exceptional  skill. 

I  doubt  that  there  has  ever  been  in 
this  body  a  more  friendly,  congenial,  and 
helpful  Member  than  Tom  Curtis.  The 
frequent  and  detailed  analyses  of  fiscal 
legislation,  trade  negotiations  and  other 
matters  which  he  circulates  to  his  col- 
leagues are  without  rival  for  thoughtful- 
ness  and  helpfulness  and  speak  volumes 
for  his  genuine  concern  about  the  welfare 
of  this  great  Nation.  Though  he  has  al- 
ways served  his  district  superbly— and 
that  will  not  be  lost  on  the  voters  in  his 
coming  campaign  for  the  Senate — his  is 
no  provincial  representation.  His  patriot- 
Ism  and  devotion  to  his  country  mark 
him  as  a  servant  of  all  the  people,  not 
just  those  who  elect  him  to  Congress. 

This  House  is  going  to  miss  his  hard 
work  and  his  great  mind  as  much  as  It 
will  miss  his  friendly  and  cheerfulness 
good  nature.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
urge  all  the  people  of  his  beloved  Mis- 
souri to  Join  in  sending  Tom  Curtis  to 
the  Senate — both  In  their  own  self- 
interest  and  to  the  everlasting  debt  and 
Ijeneflt  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Tom,  I  wish  you  every  possible  success 
and  look  forward  to  a  new  but  equally 
warm  and  profitable  relationship  with 
you  next  year  after  you  are  elected  to 
the  other  body,  as  I  know  you  are  going 
to  be. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege 
that  I  join  my  fellow  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  Congressman  Tom  Curtis, 
on  his  retirement  from  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  must  congratulate  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri  for  sending  to  Congress 
a  man  of  integrity  with  such  a  keen 
sense  of  responsibility  and  loyalty  to  his 
constituents,  his  fellow  colleagues,  his 
party  and  his  country.  Certainly.  Mr. 
Curtis  has  done  a  commendable  job  in 


the  Congress  and  has  contributed  a  great 
deal  of  his  experience  and  know-how  to 
the  benefit  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Curtis  serves  on  three  committees, 
including  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  It  is  reassuring  to  know  that 
such  well-qualified,  conscientious  public 
servants  are  serving  on  that  committee. 
I  know  that  his  fellow  committee  col- 
leagues will  miss  his  skills,  covmsel.  and 
intelligence  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Mr.  Curtis  has  served  his  party  and 
his  country  diligently  and  faithfully,  and 
he  will  certainly  be  missed  by  all.  I  want 
to  wish  Mr.  Curtis  at  this  time  the  very 
best  of  success,  happiness,  and  health 
for  many  years  to  come  during  his 
retirement. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  first  persons  that  I  met  when  I  ar- 
rived in  Washington  a  year  ago  January 
to  become  a  Member  of  this  body  was 
Congressman  Tom  Curtis.  Since  that 
time  I  have  come  to  know  Tom  quite  well, 
as  have  many  of  the  other  freshman 
Members.  He  has  been  of  great  help  to  us 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half,  and  I 
knov  that  he  will  be  missed  by  everyone 
who  knew  him  in  future  sessions  of  the 
House. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  this  fine  man 
upon  his  retirement  from  the  House.  He 
is  an  able  legislator,  a  devoted  public 
servant,  and  a  conscientious  Congress- 
man who  is  mostresponsive  to  the  wants 
and  needs  of  his  district.  He  is  leaving  the 
House  and  running  for  election  for  mem- 
bership  in   the   Senate   of   the   United 
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Those  of  us  who  know  him  wish  him 
well  in  this  endeavor,  and  if  he  is  suc- 
cessful, we  all  know  that  the  Senate  will 
be  gaining  a  great,  outstanding,  hard- 
working American  of  the  highest  integ- 
rity. It  will  be  our  loss  and  the  Senate's 
gain. 

Best  of  luck,  Tom,  in  the  future,  irre- 
spective of  what  happens  on  November  5. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  distingiiished  Members  of  this  body 
will  be  leaving  us  at  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion. The  role  he  has  played  in  forming 
responsible  economic  policy,  rooting  out 
hard  to  find  information  from  an  often 
uncooperative  executive  branch,  and  ex- 
erting his  great  quality  of  leadership 
here  in  the  House,  make  his  departure 
an  occasion  of  personal  regret  for  many 
of  us. 

There  is  some  consolation,  however,  in 
the  fact  that  he  may  return  to  Washing- 
ton next  January  to  serve  with  equal 
distinction  in  the  other  wing  of  the 
Capitol  Building. 

As  one  who  has  known  and  worked 
with  Tom  Curtis  for  some  of  the  18  years 
he  has  spent  in  the  House,  I  am  especial- 
ly aware  of  the  many  contributions  he 
has  made  to  his  coimtry. 

His  keen,  incisive  mind,  his  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  sound  economy  and 
soimd  economics,  and  his  inexhaustible 
fund  of  knowledge  and  energy — all  these 
will  be  missed  by  us  next  year. 

But  Tom's  impact  on  this  body,  and 
the  accomplishments  he  leaves  behind 
him,  will  serve  as  a  model  for  all  of  us 
for  many  years  to  come. 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
spected Congressman  from  the  Second 
District  of  Missouri,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  B.  Curtis,  has  announced  his  de- 
cision to  retire  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Mr.  Curtis  has  served  his 
district  with  dedication  and  integrity  for 
18  years.  We  shall  miss  him. 

Mr.  Curtis  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  educated  in  the  Webster  Groves  pub- 
lic   schools.    In    1932,    he    received    his 
bachelor  s  degree  from  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, and  in  1935,  he  received  his  LL.B. 
degree  from  the  Washington  University 
Law  School.  He  entered  legal  practice 
with  the  firm  of  Biggs,  Hensley,  Hughes, 
Curtis,  and  Biggs.  Active  in  local  politics, 
he  was  a  member  in  1942  of  the  board  of 
election    commissioners    of    St.     Louis 
County.  From  1946  to  1950,  when  he  was 
first  elected  to   the  U.S.  Congress,  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis 
County  Republican  Central  Committee. 
Congressman  Curtis  has  served  on  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
Joint    Economic    Committee,    and    the 
Joint  Committee  for  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation.  He  has  worked  hard,  and  he 
has  served  his  coimtry  well.  I  should  like 
to  add  my  best  wishes  to  those  of  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  wishing  Representa- 
tive Curtis  farewell.  I  hope  I  shall  see 
him  back  again  next  year,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
privilege  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  one  of 
our  best-loved  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  Tom  Curtis,  who  is  leav- 
ing the  House  of  Representatives  after 
18  years  of  brilliant  service.  If  he  were 
retiring  from  the  legislative  halls,  it 
would  be  a  tragic  event. 

Since  he  has  chosen  to  move  to  the 
"other  body,"  however,  his  tremendous 
experience  and  ability  will,  I  sincerely 
hope,  be  available  to  the  Nation  for  many 
more  years. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Tom  for  only  these  last  2  years.  During 
that  time,  I  have  been  constantly  Im- 
pressed with  the  depth  of  his  knowledge, 
particularly  in  the  fields  of  economics 
and  finance.  He  is,  to  borrow  a  phrase, 
truly  both  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar. 

We  shall  all  miss  him  here  In  the 
House.  I  join  in  wishing  him  well  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  a  misfortune  that  in  the 
hurried  closing  days  of  this  session  time 
dose  not  permit  us  an  adequate  research- 
ing and  cataloging  of  the  contributions 
of  Thomas  B.  Curtis.  I  suppose  this  cir- 
cumstance we  are  in  is  only  appropriate. 
It  seems  that  we  have  relied  on  Tom 
Curtis  himself  for  the  careful  research 
and  clinching  arguments:  now  that  he 
has  chosen  to  leave  this  body,  the  vital 
role  that  he  has  managed  to  perform  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  these 
many  years  becomes  immediately  more 
apparent. 

We  need  not  research  his  record  of  18 
years,  however,  to  know  that  it  has  been 
illustriovis  and  that  he  is  a  constructive, 
helpful,  enormously  Intelligent,  and 
forceful  leader. 

His  very  recent  contribution  of  the 
Human  Investment  Act  alone  is  a  real 
demonstration  of  his  imderstanding  of 
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this  country's  economy  and  the  construc- 
tive leadership  of  which  he  is  so  emi- 
nently capable. 

It  is  not  possible  to  know  Tom  Curtis 
well  without  wanting  to  salute  him. 
America's  dollar  is  sounder,  our  legisla- 
tion is  sounder,  and  this  Is  a  stronger 
country  because  the  people  of  Missouri 
gave  us  Tom  Curtis  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  is  our  fond  hope  that  they 
will  be  as  generous  to  the  Senate  In  the 
9 1  st  CTonsrcss 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis]. 
The  pleasure  is  enhanced  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  are  not  honoring  a  man  who 
is  leaving  us:  rather,  we  are  honoring  a 
man  who  is  just  going  to  change  his  ad- 
dress, moving  from  one  side  of  the  Hill 
the  other. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Tom  Curtis  is  recognized 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  men  in  the  Congress 
oa  fiscal- matters.  His  wisdom — his  ex- 
pertise—^has  added  greatly  to  the  prestige 
of  the  Influential  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  on  which  he  has  served  with 
such  distinction  for  16  of  the  18  years  he 
has  been  a  Member  of  Congress.  And 
that  same  wisdom  and  expertise  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  well  Tom  Curtis'  State  of 
Missouri  and  the  entire  United  States 
after  he  has  taken  his  seat  as  the  junior 
Senator  from  Missouri  next  January. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  association  with  Tom 
Curtis  has  been  immeasurably  pleasant 
and  rewarding  throughout  the  4  years 
during  which  I  have  served  with  him  in 
the  House.  I  wish  him  well  in  the  new 
challenges  he  will  face  next  year  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tom  Curtis 
symbolizes  the  thoughtful  approach  to 
legislative  matters  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  He  is  a  studious  de- 
votee of  sound  economy  ana  has  continu- 
ously strived  to  equate  taxation  with  just 
programs.  He  has  been  a  distinguished 
Member  of  Congress  and  it  has  been  a 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  serve  with  him 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Tom  Curtis  is  leaving  this  body  to  go 
to  the  Senate.  He  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  all  of  us  here,  but  I  feel  sure  he  will 
be  an  earnest,  diligent,  and  thoughtful 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
real  pleasure  for  me  to  join  In  this  trib- 
ute to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  Mr.  Curtis,  who  is  leaving  the 
House  of  Representatives  after  18  years 
of  service  in  this  body. 

Tom  Curtis  has  earned  the  well- 
deserved  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  an 
authority  on  fiscal  matters  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  has  concerned 
himself  with  the  well-being  and  inter- 
ests of  the  American  taxpayer  and  has 
always  put  that  concern  above  any  per- 
sonal or  political  considerations.  His  rec- 
ord of  service  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  has  been  an 
outstanding  one.  and  his  Idesis.  his  con- 
tributions, his  authoritative  views  on  tax 
and  spending  legislation  have  gained  the 
respect  of  Members  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 


Speaking  for  myself.  I  can  say  that  I 
have  always  held  in  the  highest  regard 
his  advice  and  counsel.  When  Tom  Cur- 
tis spealcs  on  fiscal  matters.  I  listen,  as 
do  a  great  many  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  here 
today  in  wishing  Tom  all  possible  success 
in  his  future  undertakings.  It  is  my  hope 
that  his  advice  and  counsel  will  continue 
to  be  heard  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tom 
Curtis  and  I  came  to  Congress  the  same 
year.  We  were  both  freshman  Members 
of  the  82d  Congress,  which  was  elected 
in  1950,  and  I  always  have  considered 
him  to  be  one  of  my  closest  friends  in 
this  body. 

After  serving  with  Tom  Curtis  for  al- 
most 18  years  I  can  honestly  say  that  I 
know  of  no  Member  of  this  House  who 
has  a  better  grasp  of  the  constitutional 
principles  on  which  our  Nation  was 
founded,  no  one  who  has  a  more  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  Federal  Government, 
no  Member  who  has  a  better  Insight  into 
the  workings  of  Congress,  than  does  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  Tom  Curtis. 
We  are  Indebted  to  him  for  the  metic- 
ulous care  with  which  he  examined  the 
intricate  bills  coming  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  particularly 
those  dealing  with  the  complex  subjects 
of  taxes  and  social  security.  We  also  owe 
Tom  Curtis  our  gratitude  for  his  years 
of  studious  work  in  the  cause  of  congres- 
sional reform.  Although  the  excellent 
recommendations  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress, 
on  which  Tom  did  such  a  tremendous  job. 
have  been  stalled  for  reasons  beyond  the 
control  of  those  of  us  on  the  minority 
side.  I  know  that  Tom  Curtis,  in  another 
place  under  the  Capitol  dome,  will  keep 
on  fighting  for  improved  procedures  that 
will  better  enable  us  to  cope  with  our 
ever-increasing  workload. 

Fortunately  for  the  country.  Tom's 
voluntary  retirement  from  the  House 
does  not  mean  his  withdrawal  from  the 
national  political  scene.  Far  from  it.  I 
am  certain  that  the  people  of  Missouri 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  keep  him  working  in  the  service  of  his 
State  and  his  country  as  the  new  U.S. 
Senator  from  Missouri  in  January  1969. 

Mr.  PKIJ.Y.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hate  to  see 
Tom  Curtis  leave  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, because,  as  every  House  Mem- 
ber knows,  he  has  been  a  strong  voice  for 
Improved  procedures  and  responsible 
ways  of  legislation. 

There  are  many  distinguished  Repre- 
sentatives in  this  body,  but  there  is  one 
unique  personality  for  certainly  no  one  in 
this  House  has  a  higher  consistency  rat- 
ing than  Tom  Curtis.  He  is  Mr.  Integrity 
and  has  a  set  of  guidelines  he  believes  in 
and  has  followed  them  and  voted  that 
way  throughout  his  career. 

One  fact  remains,  however,  it  may  well 
be  that  the  House's  loss  will  be  the  Sen- 
ate's gain.  Certainly,  his  election  to  the 
Senate  will  assure  that  his  crusade  for 
good  government  and  congressional  re- 
form will  continue.  Wherever  he  is,  Tom 
Curtis  will  be  at  once  a  student,  and  at 
the  same  time,  a  teacher  of  government ; 
and   an   expert   widely   recognized.    He 


will  long  be  remembered  by  his  colleagues 
as  one  who  believed  in  full  and  free  de- 
bate, and  one  who  practiced  what  he 
preached. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  Tom  Curtis  will  be 
missed  In  this  Chamber  and  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

I  join  with  his  other  friends  and  ad- 
mirers and  say  good  luck  to  him  and, 
as  the  saying  goes,  may  our  trails  cross 
and  recross. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
departure  of  Tom  Curtis  from  the  House 
to  make  a  bid  for  a  seat  in  the  Senate 
will  be  strongly  felt  by  his  colleagues 
here,  where  he  has  had  a  long  and  ex- 
traordinary career  marked  by  accom- 
plishments far  too  many  to  mention  here. 
At  his  leaving,  we  are  most  keenly  aware 
of  just  how  much  we  have  benefited  by 
his  presence  among  us  and  of  what  a 
great  service  he  has  rendered  not  only  to 
this  body,  but  to  the  whole  Nation. 

Endowed  with  a  keen  mind,  Tom  Cur- 
tis has  made  great  contributions  toward 
responsible  legislation  through  his 
tremendous  capacity  for  adopting  the  in- 
tellectual approach  to  any  problem.  His 
ability  to  comprehend  the  interrelation- 
ships of  presented  facts  in  such  a  way  as 
to  choose  the  best  course  toward  desired 
goals  has  contributed  to  the  thinking  of 
his  colleagues  in  arriving  at  solutions  to 
our  problems. 

In  addition,  he  is  a  most  knowledgeable 
fellow,  the  scope  of  his  information  ex- 
tending in  many  directions  and  over 
many  areas,  including  an  amazing  knowl- 
edge of  economics,  foreign  trade,  social 
security,  as  well  as  congressional  proce- 
dures and  rules,  to  cite  only  a  few  ex- 
amples. 

So  many  contributions  and  accom- 
plishments have  been  associated  with 
Tom  Curtis'  career  that  one  wonders 
how  he  finds  the  time  and  energy  to  serve 
In  so  many  capacities  here  in  Washing- 
ton, such  as  membership  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  Republican  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  Congress.  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  as 
well  as  many  task  forces — an  impressive 
combination  of  responsibilities  attesting 
to  the  tremendous  demands  which  his 
capabilities  have  enabled  him  to  meet 
with  great  effectiveness. 

With  all  his  responsibilities,  he  has 
still  found  the  time  to  act  as  leader, 
mentor,  and  teacher  of  many  of  the 
young  Members  who  owe  much  to  him 
in  ther  development  into  effective  leg- 
islators. 

Tom  does  not  spend  much  time  with 
the  embassy  and  cocktail  circuit:  he 
has  been  too  busy  spending  most  of  his 
Washington  evenings  in  his  ofiBce  until 
9  p.m.  regularly.  He  will  be  remembered 
as  a  strong  and  effective  proponent  for 
minority  rights,  one  evidence  of  which 
was  his  leadership  in  a  flght  for  increas- 
ing minority  staffing. 

Tne  fact  that  he  was  chosen  for  many 
years  to  be  a  House  delegate  to  the  im- 
portant GATT  Conference  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  is  further  testimony  of  the 
confidence  in  his  abilities  he  inspires  In 
his  colleagues. 

He  finds  time  also  to  devote  his  talents 
and  energies  outside  the  congressional 
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area — witness  the  fact  that  he  is  serv- 
ing as  trustee  of  his  alma  mater,  Dart- 
mouth College. 

With  all  these  activities.  Tom  still  finds 
the  time  to  keep  in  good  physical  trim; 
in  fact,  he  is  quite  an  athlete  for  his  age, 
and  I  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  tiger  on  the  paddle  ball  court. 

All  in  all,  our  loss  here  in  the  House 
with  the  departure  of  Tom  Curtis  is 
tremendous,  and  the  Senate  has  much 
to  gain  by  his  membership  in  that  body. 
Our  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will 
miss  his  sharp  analysis  and  cross-ques- 
tioning of  hearing  witnesses  to  bring  out 
the  facts  more  pointedly. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tom  Curtis 
and  I  have  worked  together  and  have 
been  friends  ever  since  we  first  came  to 
Congress  in  1951.  Also,  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  him  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

As  a  member  of  this  committee,  Tom 
has  received  national  recognition  as  a 
student  of  Federal  taxation  especially  in 
relation  to  the  economy  of  the  Nation. 
His  knowledge  of  the  subject  has  caused 
him  to  be  in  demand  as  a  speaker  all 
over  the  country. 

I  am  sure  that  never  in  his  congres- 
sional career  has  he  ever  treated  a  legis- 
lative problem  casually  or  superficially. 
To  him  every  issue  is  a  challenge  to  re- 
search it  in  depth.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  detailed  questioning  of  witnesses  in 
committee  and  his  speeches  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Tom  Curtis  has  made  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  House.  I  regret  to  see 
him  leave  us  but  I  do  extend  him  my 
best  wishes  in  his  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  in  tribute  to  our  col- 
league, Tom  Curtis,  and  to  wish  him 
success  in  his  campaign  for  a  seat  in  the 
other  body. 

His  record  in  the  House,  spanning  18 
years,  has  been  truly  outstanding,  and 
his  knowledge  in  taxation  and  economics 
has  been  most  helpful.  He  is  forthright 
and  politically  courageous.  His  leadership 
will  be  missed  here,  but  we  hope  the 
people  of  his  State  will  permit  him  to 
continue  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

When  the  gentleman  from  Mlssoiu-i 
IMr.  Curtis]  was  a  boy,  his  family  used 
to  spend  their  summers  in  my  home  com- 
munity along  the  shores  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan. One  of  his  brothers  now  lives  in 
the  district  I  represent,  and  Congressman 
Curtis  is  well  known  there.  Many  people 
in  Fennville,  Ganges,  Douglas,  and 
Saugatuck,  Mich.,  are  mighty  proud 
of  Tom  Curtis,  and  of  his  outstanding 
service  in  this  House,  and  I  am  one  of 
them.  I  wish  him  the  best  of  success  in 
November  and  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
a  good  friend  and  fellow  Republican,  the 
Honorable  Thomas  B.  Curtis. 

Ever  since  the  82d  Congress,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  had  the  good 
fortime  of  benefiting  from  the  services 
of  Congressman  Curtis,  of  Missouri.  His 
devotion  to  his  district,  his  State,  and  his 
country  has  iDeen  commendable  and  it  is 
indeed  sad  that  this  House  will  no  longer 
enjoy  the  good  and  valuable  services  of 
Congressman  Curtis. 


I  have  known  Tom  for  the  past  16  years 
and  I  am  privileged  to  be  able  to  call 
him  a  close  friend.  He  has  not  only  won 
my  admiration  and  respect  but  that  of 
my  colleagues  as  well  in  making  sig- 
nificant and  valuable  legislative  contri- 
butions to  his  country  and  its  people. 

Although  I  ha\'e  not  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  him  on  the  various  com- 
mittees in  which  he  has  avidly  partici- 
pated, I  know  these  offices  will  feel  the 
absence  of  his  wisdom  and  under- 
standing. 

I  would  like  to  extend  to  Tom  Curtis 
my  best  wishes  for  health  and  happiness 
in  his  retirement  from  the  House  and  my 
best  wishes  on  his  forthcoming  elevation 
to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  today  with  mixed  emotions  in  the 
special  order  honoring  our  respected  col- 
league. Congressman  Tom  Curtis,  of  Mis- 
souri. I  feel  nothing  but  pleasure  in  ex- 
pressing my  high  regard  for  this  able  and 
dedicated  gentleman.  But  I  feel  very  con- 
siderable regret  that  the  cause  for  today's 
special  order  is  the  imminent  departure 
from  this  body  of  Tom  Curtis. 

I  was  impressed  by  Tom  Curtis  shortly 
after  I  began  my  service  here  in  the  Con- 
gress in  January  of  1967.  As  the  months 
passed  and  my  opportunities  grew  to  ob- 
serve Tom's  very  special  dedication  to 
the  twin  concepts  of  current  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  of  the  basic  soundness 
of  the  American  economy,  my  admira- 
tion and  respect  for  this  very  able 
gentleman  has  also  grown. 

Tom  Curtis  has  been  an  exceptionally 
fine  Congressman.  If  and  when  the  good 
people  of  Missouri  in  November  of  this 
year  see  fit  to  elect  him  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  that  body  will  have  gained  a 
very  valuable  new  member.  Our  great 
loss  will  indeed  have  become  their  great 
gain.  Our  comfort  lies  in  the  realization 
that  the  Nation  will  still  find  him  its 
faithful  and  valuable  and  full  time 
servant. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  were 
to  pick  one  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who,  during  my  years 
here,  has  spoken  with  a  deep  knowledge 
and  fairness,  it  would  be  Thomas  B. 
Curtis,  of  Missouri. 

He  is  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  and 
has  the  highest  qualities  that  a  good 
Congressman  should  have.  I  am  lucky  to 
know  him  as  a  friend. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day it  is  my  privilege  to  join  in  saluting 
Congressman  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Mis- 
souri, for  his  constructive  and  scholarly 
contributions  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  the  past  18  years. 

I  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  kindly 
counsel  of  this  distinguished  American. 
He  has  been  most  helpful  and  most  gen- 
erous in  sharing  his  wisdom  with  those 
having  less  experience  in  our  National 
Government. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been  a 
real  pleastire  for  me,  over  many  years,  to 
serve  in  the  House  and  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  beside  Tom  Curtis. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed.  Tom  has  been 
a  hard  working  Member  of  the  House, 
doing  his  homework  well  so  that  his  in- 
formation on  the  various  issues  before  us 
matched  his  outstanding  ability  and 
clear  thinking. 
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Tom  was  never  obstructive,  but  rather 
has  been  completely  constructive  in  his 
approach  to  legislation,  and  his  ideas  and 
advice  have  been  most  helpful  in  the 
work  of  the  committee  as  well  as  in 
reaching  acceptable  compromises  in 
the  many  House-Senate  conferences  on 
which  he  served. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  I  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  often  in  the 
years  to  come  as  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, and  I  wish  him  every  success  in 
the  coming  election.  The  citizens  of  Mis- 
souri can  do  no  better  than  to  send  him 
to  the  Senate  to  continue  his  fine  work 
for  their  State. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased,  indeed,  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  deserved  tribute  to  Thomas  B. 
Curtis,  of  Missouri,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  departure  from  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  as  he  prepares  to  con- 
tinue serving  his  State  and  Nation  in  the 
other  body.  No  member  of  the  Republi- 
can side  has  been  more  respected  by  his 
colleagues  than  Tom  Curtis.  An  out- 
standing member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Tom  has  become  an  accepted 
expert  on  all  financial  matters  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Both  sides  of 
the  aisle  listen  to  what  Tom  Curtis  has  to 
say  on  matters  relating  to  the  finances  of 
our  Nation.  I  recall  personally,  as  a  very 
young  Member  of  this  body,  the  many 
courtesies  and  assists  Tom  gave  me.  This 
was  particularly  true  when  I  had  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  legislation  originating 
in  his  committee.  All  of  us  will  miss  Ton 
Curtis,  his  advice,  and  his  friendship, 
but  we  can  be  happy  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  will  not  be  far  removed  from  his 
friends  in  the  House,  and  that  he  will 
continue  to  serve  his  State  and  Nation 
in  the  National  Government. 

Betty  joins  me  in  wishing  Tom  and  his 
family  many  years  of  success  and  hap- 
piness. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly 
want  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  my  respects  to  Tom  Curtis. 

As  a  new  Member  of  the  88th  Congress 
in  1963  and  1964.  I  learned  to  listen  to 
Tom  Curtis  to  sift  out  fact  from  political 
fancy.  I  recall  occasions  when  he  was  in 
the  well  of  the  House  explaining  an 
economic  issue  and  a  member  of  either 
party  would  attempt  to  make  a  point 
which  appeared  to  be  for  political  advan- 
tage. Tom  Curtis  would  reply  something 
like  this: 

Now  look,  lets  Just  keep  political  partisan- 
ship out  of  this  and  look  at  the  facts. 

And  so  to  me  a  Tom  Curtis  presenta- 
tion became  something  to  trust  because 
he  was  a  reliable  authority.  He  is  a  re- 
liable authority  not  only  because  of  his 
objective  approach,  but  because,  as  will 
be  testified  many  times  here  today,  he 
Is  a  scholar  who  works  seriously  at 
scholarship. 

I  did  not  run  for  reelection  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  89th  Congress, 
but  I  did  become  a  candidate  again  for 
the  90th  Congress,  and  when  my  com- 
mittee decided  upon  a  fundraising  din- 
ner in  1966,  I  asked  Tom  Curtis  to  come 
out  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  speak  at  this 
event.  He  graciously  consented  and  he 
performed  in  his  own  typically  masterful 
fashion.  He  drew  deeply  from  his  great 
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tund  of  Information  and  balanced  Judg- 
ment and  left  an  Impression  In  my  con- 
gressional district  which  materially  im- 
proved the  reputation  of  the  entire 
Congress.  Due  In  great  measure  to  his 
appearance  in  my  behalf,  I  was  returned 
to  this  body  where  I  have  again  paid  the 
most  careful  attention,  not  only  to  what 
he  has  said  here,  but  also  to  the  very 
significant  materials  which  he  has  placed 
In  the  CoNCRKssioifAL  Record. 

In  saluting  him  here  today,  I  will  not 
mourn  his  passing  because  the  citizens 
of  Missouri  must  certainly  appreciate  this 
great  American  to  the  extent  that  they 
will  continue  to  contribute  him  to  the 
Congress  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
where  we  all  can  continue  to  profit  from 
his  scholarship  and  judgment  at  least 
through  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  un- 
derstandable that  our  colleague  Con- 
gressman Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Missouri, 
has  been  selected  by  the  Republican  lead- 
ers of  his  State  as  their  candidate  for 
U.S.  SesAtor. 

Congressman  Curtis  has  been  one  of 
the  most  active  and  constructive  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  dur- 
mg  his  18  years  of  service  in  the  House. 

Tom  Curtis'  scholarly  grasp  of  major 
national  problems  has  enlightened  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  as  well  as  those 
in  the  executive  branch  on  many  issues. 
Congressman  Curtis  has  demonstrated 
an  Independence  of  judgment  motivated 
by  principles  of  the  highest  order  in  ar- 
ticulating his  economic  and  legislative 
views. 

As  a  fellow  aliminus,  I  am  proud  to  add 
that  Tom  Curtis  has  brought  distinction 
and  honor  to  our  alma  mater — Dart- 
mouth College,  of  which  he  is  a  life 
trustee. 

It  Is  my  expectation  that  Congressman 
Tom  Curtis  will  be  elected  by  an  over- 
whelming margin  to  the  D.S.  Senate  suid 
that  he  will  continue  his  career  of  public 
service  in  the  other  body.  Many  of  us  who 
have  come  to  follow  Tom  Curtis'  leader- 
ship in  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
want  to  continue  in  the  path  which  he 
has  set.  It  Is  our  hope  that  his  colleagues 
in  the  other  body  will  give  appropriate 
recognition  to  his  talents  and  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  his  dedication  and  wisdom. 

I  am  confident  that  all  of  us  who  have 
had  the  opportimlty  to  serve  with  Con- 
gressman Tom  Curtis  have  benefited 
from  this  experience  and  are  grateful 
to  him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  in  praise  of  Repre- 
sentative Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Missouri, 
who  will  leave  the  House  at  the  end  of 
this  session. 

Tom  Curtis  has  combined  a  fine  ana- 
lytical mind  with  hard  work  and  courage 
to  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  He  was  constructive  yet 
he  never  hesitated  to  dissent  when  he  was 
convinced  that  reason  dictated  such  a 
course.  He  especially  left  his  imprint  on 
legislation  originating  in  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  which  he 
served  with  great  dedication. 

I  count  It  my  good  fortime  to  have 
served  so  many  years  with  him.  I  am 
confident  that  he  will  be  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and,  while  I  greatly  regret 


that  he  is  leaving  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  know  that  he  will  continue 
his  distinguished  service  in  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  and  the  Nation  in  the 
Senate. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  Is 
known  to  all  of  us  as  a  hardworking  and 
very  able  Member  of  the  House.  I  am 
happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  Join 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rums- 
feld] and  others  in  paying  him  a  richly 
deserved  tribute. 

Tom  Curtis'  scholarly  legislative  con- 
tributions to  the  House  over  the  past 
18  years  as  a  high-ranking  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
the  senior  Republican  on  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  will  be  remembered  for 
many  years. 

We  all  recall  his  studies  concerning 
the  unemployment  situation.  His  book, 
•87  MiUlon  Jobs."  published  in  1963,  pro- 
vided exciting  and  challenging  ideas,  and 
deserves  the  attention  of  ever>'one  who 
Is  concerned  about  finding  a  genuine  and 
lasting  solution  to  the  problems  of 
mounting  and  persistent  unemployment 
among  the  unskilled  and  those  whose 
skills  become  obsolete  due  to  technologi- 
cal changes.  His  main  thrust  in  the  book 
is  to  identify  job  vacancies,  train  men 
to  fill  them,  and  then  match  the  manless 
job  with  the  jobless  man.  His  work  in 
this  field  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
passage  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act. 

But  this  is  just  one  example  of  Tom 
Curtis"  achievements.  He  has  long  been 
recognized  as  the  leading  Republican 
spokesman  on  economic  matters.  He  will 
be  much  missed  by  all  of  us  here  in  the 
House,  but  we  hope  that  we  shall  see  him 
often  after  he  becomes  a  Member  of  the 
■'other  body." 

Your  going,  Tom,  will  leave  a  huge 
hole  here  in  this  body — but  we  wish  you 
well  and  pray  that — 

The  roads  rise  up  before  you 

And  the  wind  be  always  at  your  back. 

May  the  sun  shine  warm  upon  your  face 
As  the  rain  falls  soft  upon  your  fields, 

And  may  the  Lord  hold  you  always 
In  the  hollow  of  His  hand. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  paying  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  our  colleague, 
Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Missouri,  who  will 
be  leaving  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  end  of  this  year. 

Although  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
have  known  Tom  Curtis  for  only  6  of 
the  18  year&  he  has  served  so  ably  as  a 
Member  of  the  House,  I  have  always  had 
the  greatest  admiration  for  his  outstand- 
ing ability  and  integrity.  I  think  all  of 
us  will  agree  that  as  a  senior  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  as 
well  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  he  has  brought 
expert  knowledge  to  the  complex  field  of 
taxation  and  special  Insights  to  the 
whole  range  of  present-day  economic 
problems.  As  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  I  have  appreci- 
ated his  wise  counsel  on  fiscal  matters. 

The  people  of  the  Second  District  of 
Missouri  are  Indeed  to  be  commended 


for  their  good  Judgment  in  sending  such 
an  able  Representative  to  Congress,  I 
join  with  his  many  friends  in  expressing 
the  hope  that  Tom  Curtis  will  continue 
to  serve  the  people  of  his  State  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tom 
Curtis  is  not  only  a  public  servant  but 
a  public  conscience.  A  man  of  uncom- 
promising honesty,  his  idealism  is  un- 
tarnished by  that  sometimes-too-flex- 
ible trait  of  character  which  some  dis- 
guise under  the  term  "pragmatism."  Be- 
yond that,  he  is  a  prodigious  worker,  a 
man  whose  brain  can  evaluate,  absorb, 
and  marshal  an  apparently  unlimited 
parade  of  facts,  theory,  and  logistic  or 
moral  argument. 

Nobody  who  knows  Tom  Curtis  well, 
can  fail  to  admire  him.  Nobody  who  has 
observed  his  service  here  can  question 
the  uniqueness  or  the  magnitude  of  his 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  the 
hope  that  our  loss  of  his  counsel  here 
will  mean  only  that  he  is  giving  it  to  a 
wider  forum,  because  the  country  needs 
people  of  his  shining  personal  integrity 
in  Government.  I  thank  him  for  the  op- 
portunity to  have  shared  in  his  public 
service  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee as  well  as  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, because  it  has  t>een  a  valuable 
experience  for  me  and  one  that  I  shall 
not  forget. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  in  a  special  tribute 
today  to  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis. 

Tom  Curtis  has  one  of  the  finest 
minds  I  know,  thoroughly  skilled  in 
economics,  with  sound  views  on  the  fiscal 
and  monetary  system  of  this  country. 
For  the  past  18  years,  Tom  Curtis  has 
been  a  hard-working  Member  of  the 
House,  and  is  familiar  with  every  aspect 
of  legislation.  He  is  an  expert  on  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  his  vast  knowledge  and  experience 
makes  him  one  of  our  most  Invaluable 
Members.  Our  Nation  and  his  district 
are  deservlngly  grateful  to  this  dedicated 
public  servant.  I  hope  I  may  have  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  the  future  Sen- 
ator Thomas  B.  Curtis  for  many  more 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve 
in  Congress  for  18  years  with  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis].  For  16  of  those  years  I  have  had 
the  honor  of  serving  with  him  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  During 
this  long  period  of  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  with  Tom  Curtis  I 
have  been  impressed  by  his  dedication  to 
duty  and  his  adherence  to  principle. 

Congressman  Curtis  <\as  truly  dedi- 
cated to  the  work  of  the  Congress  and 
his  interests  embraced  the  full  scope  oi 
its  legislative  activities.  He  was  active  in 
efforts  to  reform  our  draft  laws,  in  de- 
veloping recommendations  for  reorganiz- 
ing Congress,  and  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomics and  taxation.  His  knowledge  of 
manpower  problems  enabled  him  to  make 
a  real  contribution  in  connection  with 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act.  His  interest  in  man.^ower  prob- 
lems has  been  particularly  helpful  to  the 
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Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  connec- 
tion with  legislation  in  developing  un- 
employment compensation  and  work 
training  programs. 

Congressman  Curtis  also  represented 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  the 
so-called  Kennedy  round  of  trade  agree- 
ments negotiations  at  Geneva.  Con- 
gressman Curtis'  report  on  those  nego- 
tiations exemplified  the  thoroughness 
which  was  so  characteristic  of  him  dur- 
ing his  service  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Congressman  Curtis  was  a  member  of 
three  major  committees  of  Congress.  He 
was  the  senior  Republican  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  the  second-rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion. In  addition  to  these  important 
duties.  Congressman  Curtis  was  the  sen- 
ior Republican  member  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress. All  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
are  familiar  with  the  contributions  that 
he  made  in  his  outstanding  service  on 
these  committes. 

These  are  the  major  highlights  of  Con- 
gressman Curtis'  long  and  distinguished 
record  in  Congress.  To  those  of  us  who 
have  worked  with  him  in  the  difficult 
day-to-day  tasks  of  the  committee  know 
of  the  long  hours  that  were  necessary  to 
compile  such  a  distinguished  record  of 
service.  We  will  miss  his  experience,  wis- 
dom, imagination,  and  dedication.  While 
Congressman  Curtis  will  no  longer  be 
serving  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  am  certain  he  will  continue  to  serve  his 
Nation  £ind  fellow  man  with  distinction. 
It  is  with  deep  appreciation  for  his  many 
personal  kindnesses  that  we  wish  him  a 
long  and  distinguished  career. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  reconvenes  in  January  it  will  be 
without  the  presence  of  that  erudite  vet- 
eran of  18  years'  continuous  service,  the 
Honorable  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Mis- 
souri. 

I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Tom 
when  I  Introduced  him  as  the  speaker  at 
a  tax  clinic  sponsored  by  the  University 
of  Dayton  several  years  ago.  I  remember 
that  I  was  very  Impressed  then  with  his 
expertise.  This  opinion  has  been  rein- 
forced by  his  outstanding  contributions 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Joint  Econom- 
ic Committee. 

Hopefully,  his  aspirations  for  election 
to  the  other  body  will  be  successful  so 
that  he  can  continue  to  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  the  serious  questions  facing 
the  Nation. 

Tom  Curtis  has  been  a  devoted  public 
servant.  It  is  my  honor  to  have  been  his 
colleague  during  the  90th  Congress. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  betore  we 
take  oui-  departure  from  Washington. 
D.C..  for  our  separate  districts,  I  want  to 
bid  farewell  to  a  good  friend,  an  honored 
colleague,  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  has  risen  above 
party  in  the  respect  he  has  earned  from 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Tom  Curtis,  of  Missouri,  has  made 
his  name  a  synonym  for  wisdom  in  fiscal 
affairs,  for  integrity  on  every  issue  that 
has  come  before  this  House.  It  is  a  loss  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  he 
will  not  continue  to  serve  in  its  ranks. 


Representative  Curtis  has  served  with 
distinction  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation,  and  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  The  entire  Nation 
is  in  his  debt  for  18  years  of  dedicated, 
enlightened  service. 

I  wish  my  good  friend  continued  suc- 
cess and  good  health  in  the  years  ahead. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  2  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  concerning  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis] 
immediately  following  the  remarks 
which  have  already  been  made. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Meeds)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  EFFORTS 
FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
foreign  policy  has  two  principal  objec- 
tives: To  preserve  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  build  the  founda- 
tions of  peace  throughout  the  world. 

The  first  requirement  for  global  peace 
Is  the  possession  of  nuclear  power  by  the 
United  States.  But  it  is  equally  impor- 
tant that  we  do  all  in  our  power  to 
minimize  the  dangers  of  conflict  with 
other  nuclear  powers,  to  lessen  the  ten- 
sions between  us,  to  lower  the  level  of 
world  armaments  and  reduce  the  dangers 
which  nuclear  war  presents  to  all  man- 
kind. We  have  been  making  encourag- 
ing progress  in  finding  common  ground 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  recent  years 
and  we  have  negotiated  a  number  of  im- 
portant agreements : 

The  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  which 
has  helped  reduce  the  pollution  of  the 
world's  atmosphere  with  atomic  waste; 

The  Outer  Space  Treaty  which  calls  on 
all  states  to  refrain  from  putting  nuclear 
weapons  Into  outer  space; 

The  Treaty  on  Nonprollferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons,  which  President 
Johnson  has  called  "a  triumph  of  sanity 
in  international  affairs  and  a  testament 
of  man's  will  to  survive." 

The  agreement,  in  principle,  to  discuss 
limitation  and  reduction  of  strategic  mis- 
sile systems; 

The  consular  agreement,  which  pro- 
vides better  services  and  protection  for 
Americans  traveling  in  the  U.S.S.R.; 

Cultural  exchange  agreements  which 
expose  the  people  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the 
climate  of  free  ideas  of  the  West;  and 

A  civil  aviation  agreement  which  in- 
creases contacts  between  our  two  peoples. 

These  agreements  were  not  based  on 
any  premises  which  the  Soviet  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  has  caused  us  to  revise. 
In  other  words,  we  have  no  illu- 
sions about  the  policies  of  the  men  in 


the  Kiemlin.  The  Soviets  will  obviously 
use  force  to  achieve  their  aims.  Events 
of  these  past  weeks  remind  us  that  there 
are  large  areas  of  imcommon  ground  be- 
tween Russia  and  America.  For  us.  na- 
tional interest  and  the  cause  of  freedom 
are  one.  For  the  Soviet  Union  this  is  not 
the  case. 

Around  the  world,  we  have  met  the 
challenge  of  Communist  aggression 
whenever  it  has  threatened  our  free  world 
allies.  Great  sacrifices  have  been  made 
to  assure  both  friend  and  foe  that  sol- 
emn commitments  entered  Into  by  this 
country  are  not  scraps  of  paper  but  «i5- 
surances  of  action  on  our  part. 

In  Europe,  we  have  sought  to 
strengthen  the  NATO  Alliance,  whose 
success  over  two  decades  in  halting  Soviet 
expansion  has  bred  complacency  in  some 
circles. 

The  withdrawal  of  France  from  NATO 
might  have  resulted  in  abandonment  of 
the  Alliance.  But  our  persistent  efforts 
have  enlisted  the  solid  cooperation  of  our 
NATO  partners  In  keeping  the  Alliance 
a  credible  deterrent  to  aggression. 

In  our  own  hemisphere,  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  remains  vigilant 
against  the  further  encroachment  of 
commimism.  In  1965,  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  the  OAS  countries  took  a  com- 
mon position  on  the  need  to  safeguard 
representative  governments  from  extra- 
constitutional  changes. 

Cuba  hsis  been  progressively  isolated 
both  politically  and  economically.  Its  via- 
bility today  is  completely  dependent  upon 
Soviet  economic  support.  Increasingly  ef- 
fective countermeasures  to  Cuban  in- 
spired and  supplied  guerrilla  movements 
in  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Bolivia  have 
been  showing  hopeful  results. 

In  Vietnam,  we  have  made  clear  to  all, 
our  readiness  to  employ  force  whenever 
the  use  of  force  is  directed  against  us  or 
our  allies.  We  are  in  Vietnam  for  one 
reason ;  to  coimter  the  naked  use  of  force 
by  Hanoi  against  a  nation  for  whose  pro- 
tection we  have  a  solemn  commitment. 
When  that  aggression  ceases  and  the 
freedom  of  choice  of  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam is  assured.  American  forces  will  not 
be  needed. 

We  all  hope  that  the  talks  in  Paris 
may  before  too  long  provide  the  basis 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  conflict. 
Until  then  we  have  an  imdeniable  obli- 
gation, with  our  other  Asian  allies,  to 
assist  the  Vietnamese  people  in  their 
struggle  for  national  survival. 

Our  participation  in  that  struggle  Is 
amply  justified  in  terms  of  legal  inter- 
national commitments.  But  let  us  not 
forget  that  four  successive  American 
Presidents  have  also  recognized  this 
commitment. 

The  situation  in  Vietnam  has  tended 
to  obscure  the  fact  that  the  forces  of 
Communist  aggression  threaten  the  se- 
curity of  virtually  every  free  nation  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Laos  Is  imder  heavy  pres- 
.sure  from  the  military  forces  of  Hanoi. 
Thailand,  Burma,  and  Malaysia  are 
contending  with  Communist  subversive 
activities  actively  supported  by  North 
Vietnam  and  Commimist  China.  South 
Korea  must  contend  with  constant  prov- 
ocation from  Communist  North  Korea 
including  attempts  to  assassinate  their 
President.  Even  Cambodia,  desperately 
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seeking  to  preserve  a  neutral  position, 
has  been  compelled  to  warn  Hanoi  pub- 
licly that  continued  violation  of  Its  ter- 
ritory could  result  in  their  abandoning 
that  neutrality. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration has  always  been  aimed  at 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  and  of 
constant  efforts  to  reduce  tensions  which 
could  lead  to  conflict. 

In  our  own  hemisphere,  for  example, 
we  resolved  our  differences  with  Panama 
through  a  policy  of  restraint  and  under- 
standing which  reduced  tensions  and  led 
to  negotiations  and  a  basis  for  the  set- 
tlement of  longstanding  problems.  Simi- 
larly, we  took  the  initiative  in  reaching 
an  equitable  settlement  with  Mexico  over 
the  problem  of  the  disputed  Chamlzal 
area  which  had  bedeviled  our  relations 
with  Mexico  for  decades. 

In  South  Asia.  U.S. -becked  efforts  by 
the  U.N.  helped  aciiieve  a  quick  cease- 
fire and  withdrawal  of  forces  after  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Pakistan 
and  India  in  1965 

In  the-Middle  East,  the  U.N.  Security 
Council,  with  the  United  States  uking 
the  lead,  achieved  a  cease-fire  In  the 
Arab-Israel  6-day  war. 

In  Cyprus,  a  direct  military  confronta- 
tion between  two  of  our  NATO  allies. 
Greece  and  Turkey,  was  averted  through 
U.N.  actions  in  which  the  United  States 
took  a  leading  role. 

In  the  Far  East,  the  confrontation  be- 
tween Indonesia  and  Malaysia  was 
brought  to  an  end  in  1965  following  the 
failure  of  an  attempted  Communist  coup 
in  Indonesia — a  result  which  probably 
would  not  have  occurred  If  the  United 
States  had  not  been  standing  firm  In 
Vietnam. 

In  Asia,  longstanding  tensions  between 
Korea  and  Japan  came  to  an  end  in  1965 
with  an  agreement  opening  a  new  era  of 
economic  cooperation. 

In  Africa,  civil  wars  In  the  Congo 
which  threatened  seriously  to  draw  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  into 
conflict  were  dampened  down  through 
U.N.  action  that  we  supported. 

Around  the  globe.  U.S.  policy  has  con- 
stantly directed  itself  to  promoting  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  International 
disputes. 

An  Important  new  Ingredient  has  been 
added  to  the  relations  between  countries 
in  recent  years  which  Is  making  an  ever- 
increasing  contribution  to  their  eco- 
nomic &nd  social  advancement.  This  Is 
the  concept  of  regional  cooperation.  The 
United  States  has  welcomed  the  devel- 
opment of  regional  economic  and  polit- 
ical institutions  because  these  organiza- 
tions promise  a  means  of  moving  more 
rapidly  toward  the  goals  on  which  we 
and  other  free  nations  seek. 

President  Johnson  has  taken  a  special 
Interest  in  promoting  regional  coopera- 
tion. The  President  has  made  clear  that 
he  sees  in  regionalism  more  than  eco- 
nomic advantages.  He  stated: 

The  benefits  of  regionalism  go  far  beyond 
the  specific  returns  of  Joint  projects.  It 
strengthens  the  sense  of  community,  which 
Is  mankind's  best  hope  for  peace. 

In  Europe,  the  first  major  effort  In  the 
field  of  regional  cooperation,  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market,  has  moved  stead- 


ily forward  over  what  pessimists  saw  as 
Insurmountable  obstacles  of  national 
pride  and  narrow  economic  nationalism. 

Similarly,  progress  has  been  made  by 
the  member  nations  of  the  E^iropean 
Free  Trade  Association  who,  since  early 
1967,  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
duty-free  internal  trade  for  their  indus- 
trial products. 

Less  known  but  equally  significant  has 
been  the  rapid  development  of  regional 
institutions  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in 
Latin  America. 

Ail  these  institutions,  large  and  small, 
by  sharing  their  resources  in  common 
endeavors  are  multiplying  manifold  the 
results  they  could  otherwise  expect  were 
they  to  go  It  alone.  That  is  why  the  John- 
son record  has  been  one  of  firm  encour- 
agement and  tangible  aid  for  efforts  such 
as  these. 

The  point  is  that  the  real  work  of  peace 
is  a  steady,  unspectacular  grinding  away 
at  the  dally  problems  which  governments 
must  solve  on  behalf  of  their  people.  On 
behalf  of  the  American  people  our  Gov- 
ernment sends  representatives  to  some 
600  International  conferences  annually, 
and  that  in  the  last  few  years  we  have 
participated  in  more  than  50  Interna- 
tional Institutions  and  programs.  They 
are  not  all  international  events  which 
grab  headlines,  but  they  are  lifelines  over 
which  the  progress  of  nations  is  carried 
forward. 

The  road  to  peace  for  America  in  the 
complex  nuclear  world  of  today  is  a  road 
built  with  patience,  perseverance,  and 
the  honoring  of  our  commitments.  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  President  Johnson, 
America  has  followed  that  road,  and  the 
horrors  of  nuclear  war  have  been  averted 
for  the  people  of  the  world. 


VICE   PRESIDENT   HUMPHREY'S 
STATESMANSHIP 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, for  one  moment,  to  cast  aside  the 
politics  of  partisanship.  I  think  there 
would  be  wide  agreement  that  the  Vice 
President  of  our  country  issued  a  judi- 
cious and  sincere  manifesto  calling  for 
the  end  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Humphrey's  report  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  Monday  evening,  Septem- 
ber 30,  represented  a  new  statesmanship 
in  the  forest  of  confusion  surrounding 
this  terrible  war.  His  speech  was  honest, 
it  was  forthright  and  of  highest  impor- 
tance, it  was  specific. 

The  Vietnam  crisis  which  has  stalled 
this  Nation's  forward  progress  was  elo- 
quently summed  up  by  the  Vice  President 
when  he  said: 

In  a  troubled  and  dangerous  world,  we 
should  seek  not  to  march  alone,  but  to  lead 
In  such  a  way  that  others  will  wish  to  Join  us. 

Can  any  of  us  in  this  distinguished 
House  today  deny  that  we  live  in  one  of 
the  most  perilous  times  in  our  national 
history?  At  home,  we  are  torn  by  racial 


divisions,  a  generation  gap  and  a  creep- 
ing national  uneasiness.  Abroad,  we  are 
plagued  by  a  war  which  has  sapped  our 
national  strength,  devalued  our  humsui 
resources  and  alienated  our  yoimg. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  time  fo^  healing  and  I 
think  our  distinguished  Vice  President 
took  a  giant  stride  toward  that  purpose 
in  his  first  definitive  statement  on  what 
he  will  do  after  he  is  elected  President. 

Intellectual  honesty  compels  me  to  ad- 
mit that  the  sterility  of  rhetoric  has  pre- 
vented the  flowing  of  sound  ideas  from 
all  political  camps.  Too  often  the  candi- 
dates for  President  have  been  content  to 
merely  assert  their  determination  to  end 
the  war.  The  Republican  candidate, 
Richard  Nixon,  in  his  acceptance  speech 
could  only  promise : 

I  pledge  to  you  .  .  .  that  the  first  priority 
foreign  policy  objective  of  our  next  adminis- 
tration will  be  to  bring  an  honorable  end  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Our  Vice  President  made  a  similar 
promise  Monday  evening  by  declaring: 

I  have  pledged  that  my  first  priority  as 
President  shall  be  to  end  the  war  and  obtain 
an  honorable  peace. 

There,  however,  the  similarity  ended. 
Never  once  in  Mr.  Nixon's  nlagara  of 
words  that  almost  drowned  our  tele- 
vision sets  during  his  acceptance  speech 
did  he  spell  out  just  what  he  would  do 
to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam.  His  speech 
was  rather  a  blatant  appeal  to  confu- 
sion and  a  crude  exercise  in  rhetorical 
shadowboxing.  Mr.  Nixon,  during  his 
entire  campaign,  has  been  on  an  endless 
treadmill  of  badmouthing  proposed  solu- 
tions to  the  war's  end  and  he  cannot  get 
off  because  he  himself  has  no  solution. 

Our  history  is  unfortunately  filled 
with  men  who  proposed  change  for 
change's  sake.  But  activity  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  action,  nor  are  words  any  sub- 
stitute for  wisdom.  Mr.  Nixon  preens  in 
the  posture  of  a  President,  but  the  sub- 
stance Is  sadly  lacking  and  the  American 
people  are  Just  that  more  impoverished 
for  his  shallow  performance. 

We  heard  wisdom  and  there  was  sub- 
stance this  fjast  Monday  evening  when 
the  Vice  President  proposed  several  spe- 
cific solutions  to  ending  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. He  courageously  recognized  there 
Is  no  simplistic  formula  for  terminating 
the  slaughter  between  peoples  In  Viet- 
nam. But  he  dared  to  propose  and  when 
he  takes  office  as  the  next  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  American  elec- 
torate will  know  exactly  what  to  expect 
of  him. 

To  begin  with,  Mr.  Humphrey  outlined 
two  courses  of  action  he  would  take: 

I  would  not  undertake  a  unilateral  with- 
drawal. .  .  .  Nor  would  I  escalate  the  level  of 
violence  in  either  North  or  South  Vietnam. 

Having  disposed  of  those  unacceptable 
alternatives,  the  Vice  President  next  out- 
lined three  courses  of  action  which  could 
either  come  In  successive  phases  or  be 
undertaken  conjointly,  depending  upon 
the  reactions  of  the  enemy.  These  three 
courses  of  action  proposed  to  Initiate  a 
climate  of  peace  are : 

First.  Stop  the  bombing  of  the  North 
"as  an  acceptable  risk  for  peace"  in  the 
hope  that  It  would  "lead  to  success  In  the 
negotiations  and  a  shorter  war." 
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Second.  De-Americanize  the  war  by  sit- 
ting down  "with  the  leaders  of  South 
Vietnam  to  set  a  specific  timetable  by 
which  American  forces  could  be  sys- 
tematically reduced  while  South  Viet- 
namese forces  took  over  more  and  more 
of  the  burden." 

Third.  An  immediate  cease-fire — "with 
United  Nations  or  other  international 
supervision  and  supervised  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  forces  from  South  Vietnam." 

But  the  Vice  President's  proposals  were 
not  restricted  to  the  military  operations. 
Long  a  man  of  peace  and  a  dedicated 
practitioner  of  the  democratic  ethic,  Mr. 
Humphrey  stated  that  there  must  be  free 
elections — "with  all  people,  including 
members  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  and  other  dissident  groups,  able  to 
participate  in  those  elections  if  they  were 
willing  to  abide  by  peaceful  processes." 

As  passionately  as  Vice  President 
Humphrey  is  committed  to  the  cause  of 
world  peace,  he  nonetheless  is  resolute 
that  whatever  steps  we  take  must  be 
matched  by  the  other  side.  Thus,  he 
declared: 

We  can  agree  to  bring  home  our  forces  from 
South  Vietnam,  if  the  North  Vietnamese 
agree  to  bring  theirs  home  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  not  the  statements  by 
our  Vice  President  this  past  Monday 
evening  represent  a  clear  and  orderly 
process  by  which  the  attainment  of  peace 
in  Southeast  Asia  can  be  achieved? 
Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  the  cur- 
rent operations  in  Vietnam,  has  not  Mr. 
Humphrey  constructed  a  course  of  action 
that  is  specific,  capable  of  implementa- 
tion and  honorable? 

Unyielding  determination  and  vigorous 
prosecution  are  commendable  traits  In 
any  war.  But  the  time  for  peace  must 
bring  with  It  a  time  of  flexibility  and  a 
time  of  negotiation.  A  war-weary  nation 
has  Indicated  that  time  is  now.  Their 
voices  have  been  heard  by  a  sensitive 
statesman.  And  he  has  answered  them. 

I  am  proud  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  an  outstanding  man  of  peace,  an 
honorable  leader  of  our  coimtry  and  a 
dedicated  Democrat. 

Monday  evening,  September  30,  1968, 
may  well  be  remembered  as  the  evening 
that  this  country  took  one  of  Its  most 
important  steps  Into  the  house  of  world 
peace.  History  will  salute  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  as  the  man  who  led  in  such  a 
way  that  others  did,  indeed,  join  us. 


PATSY  MINK  COMMENDED  FOR 
HARD  WORK  IN  HELPING  U.S. 
TRUST  TERRITORIES 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  £ind  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  serve  on  two  of  our  com- 
mittees with  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii, 
the  Honorable  Patsy  Mink.  On  both  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and  on 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 


mittee her  diligence  and  creativity  have 
impressed  us  all. 

Patsy  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in 
one  area  of  American  Influence  too  fre- 
quently ignored  in  the  past  20  years.  Her 
hard  work  on  l)ehalf  of  the  people  of 
the  U.S.  Trust  Territories  in  the  Pacific 
has  now  been  recognized  formally  by  the 
Yap  Islands  Legislature.  I  would  like  to 
Include  in  the  Record  their  resolution 
commending  her  efforts: 

Yap  Islands  Resolution  No.  37-5-68 
Resolution;  Commending  the  Honorable 
Patsy  T.  Mink,  Member  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Hawaii,  for  her 
sincere  concern  of  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  Patsy  T.  Mink  has 
often  demonstrated  her  sincere  concern,  em- 
bracing the  desire  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  promote  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  most  recent- 
ly demonstrated  her  concern  by  introducing 
in  the  United  States  Congress  H.R.  16183, 
entitled  "Organic  Act  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands";  and 

Whereas,  the  Yap  Islands  Legislature  has 
taken  notice  of  the  numerous  Acts  of  the 
United  States  Congress  establishing  programs 
beneficial  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  its  possessions  on  which  the  Honorable 
Patsy  T.  Mink  has  taken  a  firm  stand  and 
proposed  amendments  and  bravely  defend- 
end  the  same  in  order  that  such  programs 
could  be  extended  to  the  Trust  Territory  so 
that  the  people  of  this  area  could  enjoy  and 
benefit  from  these  programs;  and 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  Patsy  T.  Mink  was 
a  member  of  the  last  United  States  Congres- 
sional Visiting  Mission  which  toured  the 
Trust  Territory  during  the  first  months  of 
this  year  during  which  she  took  active  part 
in  sharing  with  the  people  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory her  wisdom  and  deep  Insight  into  the 
problems  facing  this  area; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Yap  Is- 
lands Legislature  that:  The  Honorable 
Patsy  T.  Mink,  member  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  Is  hereby  commended  wholeheart- 
edly in  appreciation  of  her  active  role  and 
initiative  symbolizing  her  sincere  and  utmost 
concern  for  the  numerous  problems  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
drawing  attention  to  these  problems  In  the 
United  States  Congress; 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  certified  copies 
of  this  commendation  be  forwarded  to:  The 
Honorable  Patsy  T.  Mink;  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  Honorable 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson;  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  United  States  Congress,  the  Honor- 
able Hubert  H.  Humphrey;  the  Speaker-of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  United  States  Con- 
gress, the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack; 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Honorable 
Stewart  L.  Udall;  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the 
Honorable  Wayne  N.  Aspinall;  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  the  Honorable  William  R. 
Norwood:  and  the  District  Administrator  of 
Yap,  Mr.  James  C.  Flannery. 

Adopted  by  the  Yap  Islands  Legislature 
this  24th  day  of  May  1968. 

Joachim  Falmig. 

President. 
Rafrakl  Dabxtchiren, 

Secretary. 


THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COM- 
MISSION WAKES  UP 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  maze  of  figures  produced  by 
the  railroads  purporting  to  show  tre- 
mendous operating  losses  In  passenger 
trains  has  been  challenged  by  an  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  study  by 
the  Bureau  of  Economics.  This  study 
shows  that  revenues  exceeded  expendi- 
tures on  tiie  railroads  by  $35  million 
for  passengers  during  the  years  1945-67 
instead  of  a  loss  of  $7.3  billion  as  the 
railroads  claim. 

If  the  Commission  figures  accurately 
reflect  the  financial  picture  of  railroad 
passenger  service,  how  in  the  name  of 
commonsense  could  the  ICC  justify  the 
discontinuance  of  500  passenger  trains 
over  the  last  10  years? 

The  consequences  are  being  reflected 
in  the  clogging  of  airports  and  airways, 
and  traffic  congestion  on  our  bridges  and 
highways.  It  is  high  time  we  get  the  rail- 
roads moving  again  to  provide  first-class 
passenger  service.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  the  ICC  is  waking  up  and  starting 
to  protect  the  public  interest. 

I  would  like  to  put  in  the  Record  these 
articles  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
the  Washington  Star,  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  the  ICC  findings  on  rail  pas- 
senger finances: 
(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  2,  19681 

Rail-Passencee  Income  Led  Costs  in  1964- 
1966,  ICC  Study  Asserts — But  Indobtry 
Labels  Analysis  as  "Some  Kino  of  New 
Math" — Accounting  Methods  Disputed 

Washington. — The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  moved  to  oflset  what  it  con- 
siders an  overly  bleak  picture  of  the  nation's 
rail-passenger  operations. 

The  ICC's  Bureau  of  Ek:onomlcs  disclosed 
a  financial  auEdysls  showing  that  between 
1954  and  1966,  rail  passenger  revenue  ex- 
ceeded operating  expenses  related  solely  to 
passenger  and  "allied"  services  by  $36  mil- 
lion. 

The  study  noted,  however,  that  last  year 
these  expenses  exceeded  such  operating  reve- 
nue by  $72  million,  the  first  time  since  1958 
that  revenue  fell  below  the  passenger  ex- 
penses. The  reasons  for  the  change  "have 
not  been  fully  analyzed."  the  study  said,  but 
it  noted  that  Increased  wage  scales  might 
have  been  a  factor. 

Railroad  sources  said  the  analysis  appar- 
ently was  an  attempt  to  counter  what  the 
ICC  feels  Is  an  exaggerated  picture  of  how 
much  money  the  nation's  railroads  could  save 
by  dropping  passenger  service.  The  railroiids 
immediately  attacked  the  study  as  "some 
kind  of  'new  math."  " 

accelerating  trend 

There  has  been  an  accelerating  trend  in 
the  rail  industry  to  discontinue  passenger 
service.  In  most  cases,  roads  asking  ICC  per- 
mission to  discontinue  the  service  complain 
that  they  are  losing  money  and  passengers 
and  that  it  is  financially  unprofitable  to 
continue  offering  the  service. 

The  ICC  analysis,  published  in  a  monthly 
report  of  the  Economics  Bureau,  doesn't  con- 
tend that  the  railroads  made  a  profit  during 
the  years  covered.  What  the  figures  show 
is  that  during  the  period  from  1954  through 
1966  the  railroads'  passenger-service  revenue 
exceeded  expenses  related  solely  to  passenger 
operations. 

These  expenses  Include  such  items  as  re- 
pairs to  passenger  train  cars,  fuel  consumed 
by  locomotives  in  passenger  trains,  wages  of 
ticket  agents  and  maintenance  of  passenger 
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stations.  They  don't  include  so-called  com- 
mon expenses,  where  the  cost  Incurred  stems 
from  both  passenger  and  freight  operations 
and  the  respective  shares  must  be  allocated 
through  accounting  procedures.  Nor  do  the 
figures  Include  taxes  and  rental  expenses 

Using  this  basis,  the  ICC  analysis  shows 
that  from  1954  through  1958  the  nation's  rail- 
roads had  a  deficit  of  $318  million,  meaning 
that  the  solely  related  passenger  expenses  ex- 
ceeded the  operating  revenue  by  that  much. 
Prom  1959  through  1966,  however,  operating 
revenue  exceeded  solely  related  expenses  by 
W53  million,  according  to  the  study.  This  left 
the  roads  with  $35  million  in  what  the  report 
called  "incremental  net  operaOng  passenger 
revenues"  during  the  13-year  span 

LAST    TXAR'S    FIGCRES 

The  1967  figures  underscore  the  controversy 
over  the  rail -passenger  expense  picture 

The  industry  has  contended  It  had  a  deficit 
of  $485  mllUon  from  rail-passenger  opera- 
Uons  m  1967 

Some  ICC  officials  believe  this  has  left  the 
Impression  that  the  railroads  would  save  that 
amount  If  their  passenger  operations  were 
dropped.  They  say  the  $73  million  deficit  the 
ICC  report  shows  from  solely  related  passen- 
ger-expeases  is  the  base  figure  that  railroads 
would  save  If  all  passenger  trains  were 
dropped. 

They  concede  the  final  figure  would  be 
higher  because  It  would  Include  taxes  and 
rental  expenses,  plus  common  exp>ense8  al- 
located to  passenger  services.  They  argue, 
however,  that  the  final  savings  would  be 
nowhere  near  $485  million. 

ICC  officials  argue  that  the  figures  aren't 
much  different  from  those  the  agency  sub- 
mitted In  a  report  to  Congress  earlier  this 
year  and  that  their  contention  isn't  really 
new  Even  so.  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  reacted  sharply,  saying  that  the 
study  "must  be  some  kind  of  'new  math.'  " 

The  association  added;  "The  so-called 
study  .  .  .  simply — and  conveniently — ex- 
cludes from  the  coet  column  taxes  and  rents 
which  are  directly  related  to  passenger  opera- 
tions and  which  can't  logically  be  charged' 
to  anything  else  That's  like  figuring  up  the 
family  budget  without  Including  the  mort- 
gage paymen-,  and  the  grocery  bill— or  as- 
suming the  cost  of  driving  a  car  depends  sole- 
ly on  the  price  of  ga&Une.  You  can't  stay 
solvent  that  way  for  very  long." 

I  Prom   the   Washington    (DC.)    Star, 
Oct  1.  19681 

FiGtTKES  Provk   Rail   Passcngek   Pkoitts — o« 

Losses 

( By  Stephen  M.  Aug i 

Depending  on  whose  bookkeeping  you 
choose  to  believe,  the  nation's  railroads  either 
lost  $73  billion  hauling  passengers  during 
the  years  1954-1967 — as  the  railroads  claim — 
or  made  a  $35  million  profit  during  the  same 
years  on  passengers,  as  an  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  bureau  reported  today. 

The  ICC's  Bureau  of  Economics.  In  lt« 
monthly  publication  Transport  Economics, 
says  the  railroads  made  a  profit  hauling  pas- 
sengers in  all  years  from  1969  through  1966. 
There  was  a  $72  million  loss  In  1967.  Profits 
ranged  from  $11  million  In  1959  to  $78  mil- 
lion In  1962. 

The  railroads  claim  they  lost  money  on 
passengers  in  every  year  since  1946.  with 
losses  ranging  from  $724  million  in  1957  to 
$394  million  in  1962.  The  railroad  claimed 
1967  loss  was  $485  million. 

The  vast  differences  In  the  figxires  are  due 
solely  to  differences  In  accounting  methods — 
all  the  basic  figures  were  supplied  by  the 
railroads.  The  big  losses  claimed  by  the  In- 
dustry result  from  the  fact  that  under  normal 
ICC  accounting  procedures  they  may  charge 
against  the  passenger  service  a  portion  of 
all   their  exf>ease8 — the  so-called  fully  allo- 


cated method — which  Includes  everything 
from  the  president's  salary  to  the  coet  of 
replacing  tracks  and  ties. 

DIXXCT    EXPENSES 

The  figures  In  the  new  report  charge  to 
the  passenger  service  only  the  direct  ex- 
penses of  operating  the  trains — crewmen's 
salaries,  fuel,  maintenance  of  equipment 
among  them. 

Some  critics  of  the  railroads  have  con- 
tended that  the  industry,  in  showing  their 
passenger  service  deficiu  only  on  a  fully 
allocated  cost  basis,  has  been  less  than  candid 
with  the  public  In  discussing  claimed  losses 
from  passenger  operations. 

The  significance  of  the  report  is  that  this 
is  the  first  time  the  ICC  has  shown  In 
a  report  the  so-called  out-of-pocket  costs  of 
operating  passenger  trains  for  a  large  group 
of  railroads.  It  also  is  the  first  time  It  has 
listed  such  costs — and  shown  the  consequent 
profits — over  a  period  of  years. 

For  some  time  even  the  commissioners 
have  abandoned  the  use  of  the  fully  allo- 
cated cost  basis  In  considering,  railroad  re- 
quests to  discontinue  passenger  trains.  The 
commissioners  prefer  to  use  the  out-of- 
pocket  costs. 

SHAKIEST    PROFIT 

Ironically,  the  report  shows  that  while 
the  railroads  as  a  group  lost  money  last  year 
on  passengers,  several  lines  that  showed  a 
profit  are  financially  the  moet  shaky.  Nearly 
all  the  big  commuter  railroads  in  the  North- 
east listed  a  profit,  and  the  ICC  says  some 
of  these  are  "attributable  to  the  subsidies 
granted  passenger  operations  by  local,  state 
and  federal  agencies." 

The  railroad  showing  the  largest  1967 
profit  was  the  bankrupt  New  York.  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  with  profit  listed  at  $17.6 
million.  The  New  Haven  claims  a  loss  last 
year  of  $10  3  million  on  passenger  service. 

The  combined  loss  fotf  the  Penn  Central — 
Pennsy  and  New  York)  Central  are  shown 
separately — would  be  $8.4  million  compared 
to  a  claimed  loss  of  $85Vnllllon. 

Outside  the  Northeast,  only  two  of  the 
35  large  railroads  listed  Individually  showed 
profits:  Chicago  Sc  North  Western  at  $6.7 
million  versus  a  claimed  loss  of  $1.5  million, 
and  Southern  Pacific  at  $1.3  million,  versus 
a  claimed  loss  of  nearly  $19.7  million. 

Southern  Pacific  has  tried  continually  to 
get  out  of  the  passenger  business  entirely. 
Currently  it  Is  subject  of  an  ICC  proceeding 
in  which  an  examiner  has  accused  it  of 
downgrading  its  services  to  discourage  pas- 
sengers. 

Among  1967  figures  for  railroads  serving 
this  area,  the  report  lists  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  with  a  $3.9  million  deficit  compared 
with  $12  million  claimed;  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio.  S6.2  million  compared  with  $14  million 
claimed:  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Po- 
tomac. $299,000  profit  and  $3  million  loss 
claimed:  Seaboard  Coast  Line  $12  million 
and  $37.5  million  claimed:  Southern  $8.6 
million  and  $19.5  million  claimed. 

Rail  passengers:  Profit  or  loss? 
i  In  millions  of  dollars  | 

ICC-     Railroad- 
claimed  claimed 
profit       loss 

1954  (loss). 38         669.5 

1955  (loss) 46         636.7 

1956  (loss) 82         696.9 

1957  (loss) 114         723.7 

1958  (los8)_. 38         610.4 

1959    - 11         543.8 

1960    39         485.2 

1961    -- --     76         408.2 

1962  78  394.3 

1963  56  398.9 

1964  46  410.  1 

1965 21  420.6 

1966    -. 26         399.6 

1967  (loss) 72         495.0 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

Oct.  2.  1968] 

ICC  Stvdt  Finds  Railsoads  Make  Monet  on 

Passenger  Runs 

(By  David  Hoffman) 

An  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  study 
seemed  to  puncture  yesterday  the  long-time 
plaint  of  American  railroads  that  passenger 
train  service  Inherently  costs  the  companies 
big  money. 

Analyzing  rail  passenger  revenues  during 
the  last  13  yean,  ICC  concluded  that  Amer- 
ican railroads  netted  $35  million  selling  a 
service  they  claim  cannot  turn  a  profit.  But 
ICC's  claim  was  Immediately  disputed  by 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads. 

"It  appears."  said  the  Association,  "the  so- 
called  study  by  the  ICC  staff  simply,  and 
conveniently,  excludes  from  the  coet  column 
taxes  and  rents  which  are  directly  related 
to  passenger  operations  and  which  can't 
logically  be  charged  to  anything  else." 

LOSSES  in  1954-S8 

ICC  acknowledged  that  during  the  five- 
year  time-span  that  began  in  1964.  the  U.S. 
railroads  incurred  deficits  ranging  up  to  $114 
million  per  annum  In  consecutive  years.  But 
in  each  year  during  the  1959-1966  period,  the 
Commission  asserted,  revenues  attributable 
to  passenger  service  returned  a  minimum 
profit  of  $11  million  and  a  maximum  profit 
of  $78  million  to  U.S.  rail  carriers. 

ICC's  conclusions  were  contained  In  a 
monthly  report  entitled  Transport  Eco- 
nomics." which  Is  published  by  the  Commis- 
sion's Bureau  of  Ek:onomlc8. 

US.  railroads  have  long  contended  that 
airlines,  automobiles  and  buses  have  si- 
phoned off  so  much  traffic  that  Intercity 
passenger  service,  via  train,  is  becoming  a 
money- losing  operation.  In  hundreds  of 
cases,  the  railroads  have  asked  government 
permission  to  discontinue  passenger  runs  be- 
tween U.S.  city  pairs,  retaining  only  freight 
service. 

DETICrr  in  1967 

According  to  ICC.  the  first  passenger  train 
deficit  since  1958  was  recorded  in  1967.  when 
the  larger  United  States  railroads  reported 
losing  $72  million  hauling  people  exclusively. 
That  deficit,  according  to  ICC  sources,  was 
largely  attributable  to  the  shutdown  of  rail- 
road post  offices — the  result  of  a  government 
economy  drive. 

Rebutting  the  ICC  conclusions,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Railroads  said  the  Com- 
mission's coet  accounting  system  was 
analogous  to  "figuring  up  the  family  budget 
without  Including  the  mortgage  payment 
and  the  grocery  bill— or  assuming  the  coet 
of  driving  a  car  depends  solely  on  the  price 
of  gasoline." 

In  other  words,  it  said,  the  costs  asso- 
ciated with  operating  a  passenger  train  have 
not  been  fairly  calculated. 
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LAW    AND    ORDER 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
my  life  I  have  supported  our  peace  of- 
ficers and  upheld  law  and  order.  I  made 
the  following  address  to  this  House  on 
June  27,  1963,  more  than  5  years  ago: 
Law   and  Order 

Mr.  DOEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest  threat 
to  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of  speech 
and  all  of  our  basic  fundamental  freedoms  In 
the  United  States  today  is  Illegal  assembly. 
Illegal  demonstrations,  mob  violence,  and  dis- 


respect for  law  and  order.  Ovir  Constitution 
and  our  very  existence  as  a  Nation  is  In 
Jeopardy.  Our  English  civilization  Is  at  stake. 
Under  our  American  system  of  government, 
the  Constitution  has  provided  a  means 
whereby  wrong  can  be  righted,  grievances  can 
be  aired,  and  JusUce  sought  In  an  orderly 
legal  fashion.  The  Constitution  provides  for 
law  making  in  a  climate  of  caution  and  cool 
deliberation. 

Every  thinking  American  citizen  today  is 
alarmed  and  shocked  at  the  growing  tend- 
ency to  force  the  passage  of  legislation — local. 
State,  and  National — by  demonstrations,  mob 
violence,  and  disrespect  to  peace  officers.  Even 
court  orders  and  court  decisions  are  being 
Influenced    by    Illegal    demonstrations    and 
surging  mobs.  No  one  is  free  to  assemble  or 
to  speak  In  public  when  threatened  by  chant- 
ing mobs.  Our  dedicated,  patriotic  peace  of- 
ficers cannot  preserve  law  and  order  and  pro- 
tect the  right  to  assemble  and  freedom  of 
speech   under   a  barrage  of  brick  bata  and 
liquor  bottles,  particularly  when  the  mobs 
feel  that  they  are  encouraged  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Our  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies at  the  local  and  State  level  have  acted 
with  great  restraint,  good  Judgment,  and  de- 
votion to  duty.  They  have  kept  cool  in  the 
face  of  Insult,  obscenity,  violence,  and  har- 
assment unparalleled  In  our  history  and  al- 
most  unbelievable.   Local  policemen,  chiefs 
of  police,  magistrates,  local  courts,  sheriffs, 
sheriffs'  deputies.  State  patrolmen,  and  State 
police    throughout    this    Nation    should    be 
commended  and  honored  for  the  magnificent 
way  in  which  they  have  handled  mob  vio- 
lence In  the  face  of  the  most  adverse  and 
trying  circumstances.  They  urgently  need  the 
backing  and  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Let  me  warn  this  House  that  dis- 
respect for  the  uniform  of  a  l(5cal  policeman 
today  can  lead  tomorrow  to  disrespect  and 
insurrection  against  the  men  In  uniform  of 
our  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  local  and  State  law-enforce- 
ment men  in  every  State  of  this  Union  are 
patriotic.  They  are  dedicated.  They  often 
serve  long  hours  and  are  called  upon  for 
extra  duty.  Their  job  Is  a  hazardous  one.  and 
they  are  underpaid.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  support  these  men  for  they  are 
the  front-line  against  agitation,  mob  vio- 
lence, fascism,  subversion,  and  communism. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  President,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Congress  to  have  confidence  in  and  support 
these  local  peace  officers  who  are  on  the 
firing  line  in  the  battle  to  preserve  freedom 
through  law  and  order. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  remind  the  Attorney 
General  that  demonstrations  in  South  Korea 
got  out  of  hand  and  overthrew  the  National 
Government.  Street  demonstrations  and  mob 
violence  overthrew  the  Government  of 
Turkey.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  mobs  of 
Paris.  This  Is  a  sinister  mob  demonstration 
technique  being  adopted  by  the  enemies  of 
freedom  all  over  the  world.  It  can  and  will 
happen  in  the  United  States  unless  the  Fed- 
eral Government  supports  local  and  State 
government.  If  this  support  Is  not  soon  forth- 
coming from  the  Federal  Government,  we 
can  and  will  be  on  the  road  toward  anarchy 
and  national  disaster.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  never  permit  Illegal  demonstra- 
tions and  marches  upon  this  Capitol  de- 
signed to  coerce  and  force  Congress  to  sub- 
mit to  mob  rule  and  the  law  of  the  Jungle. 


limits  for  trucks  traveling  on  our  inter- 
state and  defense  highways:  namely  S. 
2658.  The  following  article,  written  by 
Larry  Fernsworth,  is  extremely  percep- 
tive to  the  problems  the  bill  creates,  and 
I  think  he  did  a  magnificent  job  in  cover- 
ing the  subject  very  well.  Not  only  did  he 
reach  into  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
we  would  be  faced  with  these  behemoths 
on  our  highways,  but  I  believe  he  has 
presented  the  bill  to  the  public  in  the 
Sacramento  Bee  fairly  and  honestly.  I 
herewith  submit  it  to  the  Congressional 
Record  so  my  colleagues  will  have  the 
opportimlty  of  pursuing  it  as  they  con- 
template this  piece  of  legislation : 
Bill  for  Bigger  Trucks,  Buses  Runs  Into 
Heavy  Traffic  From  Opponents 
(By  Larry  Fernsworth) 
Washington. — A     floodtlde     of      protests 
from  state  and  local  officials  In  all  parts  of 
the  country  has  slowed  and  perhaps  halted 
the  course  through  Congress  of  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  Intended  to  increase  the  weights, 
widths  and  lengths  of  trucks  and  passenger 
buses  on  Interstate  highways. 

Leading  the  congressional  battle  Is  the 
American  Automobile  Association  (AAA), 
whose  executive  vice  president,  George  F. 
Kachlein  Jr.  has  branded  the  measure  an 
"antisafety  bill  that  will  turn  our  interstate 
highways  Into  truckways  with  highway 
freight  trains  making  travel  so  uncomforta- 
ble that  passenger  cars  will  be  forced  off  the 
newer  roads." 

The  AAA.  in  opposing  the  bill.  Is  pitted 
against  another  seml-publlc  body,  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  State  Highway  Officials, 
with  a  membership  of  a  few  hundred  top 
administrators  of  state  highway  depart- 
ments. 

cMA  backs  bill 

Shippers  and  manufacturers,  including  the 
California  Manufacturers  Association,  are 
out  in  full  force  in  an  effort  to  see  the  bill 
through. 

Among  the  senate  supporters  was  Califor- 
nia Sen.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel  who  appeared  as 
a  witness  before  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  before  the  bill  passed  in  the 
Senate  last  April  4.  At  that  time  the  bill 
slipped  through  almost  unnoticed  and  with 
only  a  few  senators  on  the  floor. 

Kachlein  told  a  congressional  committee 
that  67.2  per  cent  of  the  persons  killed  In 
motor-carrier  accidents  were  victims  of  col- 
lisions between  trucks  and  passenger  cars. 

But  John  O.  Morton  of  New  Hampshire, 
president  of  the  highway  officials  group, 
urged  more  "flexibility"  for  carriers  In  the 
matter  of  weights  and  size  and  brushed  aside 
the  question  of  highway  safety  as  he  spoke  In 
behalf  of  the  bill. 

When  asked  by  a  senator  about  the  safety 
factor,   Morton   replied: 

"There  is  ne  doubt  that  some  motorists  ex- 
perience claustrophobia  when  they  flnd 
themselves  In  a  congested  traffic  stream.  This 
could  become  a  traffic  safety  problem  that 
could  be  hard  to  qualify  as  the  number  of 
large  vehicles  Increases  ...  In  the  next  high- 
way program  we  expect  to  establish  some 
exclusive  truck  lines." 

KUCHEL  CITES  GROWTH 


S.  2658 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  TMr.  Schwencel]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  several  weeks  I  have  delved 
Into  the  question  of  weight  and  width 


Sen.  Kuchel  presented  the  views  of  Cali- 
fornia manufacturers  and  shippers. 

"I  believe  this  bill  to  be  a  most  Important 
step  forward  in  strengthening  and  develop- 
ing our  national  highway  system  which  Is  the 
very  life  of  the  United  States,"  he  said. 

He  cited  California's  population  growth  of 
40  per  cent  in  a  decade.  This,  he  said,  "has 
caused  a  rapidly  expanding  demand  for  high- 
way transportation  for  which  there  Is  no 
viable  alternative.  Our  basic  Industries,  our 
farms,  mines,  forests,  factories  and  defense 


installations  are  dispersed  through  the  re- 
gion; and  they  require  highway  transporta- 
tion commensurate  virtth  the  growth  which 
has  taken  place  In  population  and  in  eco- 
nomic scale." 

The  California  Manufacturers'  Association, 
having  John  T.  Reed  of  San  Francisco  as  Its 
spokesman,  wrote  that  the  association  "en- 
thusiastically supports"  the  bill  and  said 
"it  represents  approximately  70  per  cent  of 
the  manufacturing  that  Ukee  place  within 
the   state." 

"PERMISSIVE"    legislation 

The  bill  Is  "permissive"  In  the  sense  that  It 
permits  states  to  Increase  weights,  lengths 
and  widths  of  commercial  traffic  without  the 
loss  of  federal  road  money.  But  Its  critics  as- 
sert the  permissive  federal  legislation  Is  only 
the  prelude  to  drives  to  be  launched  In  most 
of  the  50  states  to  obtain  the  needed  au- 
thorizations. 

What  the  bill  does  is  tq  allow  the  fol- 
lowing Increases:  Single-axle  weight  from 
18,000  to  20.000  pounds;  tandem-axle  weight 
from  32,000  to  34,000  pounds;  maximum  gross 
weights  from  73,280  up  to  a  sliding  scale  of 
weights  that  are  as  high  aa  105,500  pounds 
for  a  nine-axle  vehicle. 

A  few  states  already  have  weights  and 
sizes  higher  than  the  federal  standards  be- 
cause of  a  "grandfather  clause"  In  the  present 
law  which  permits  the  higher  measurements 
In  those  states  that  already  had  them  when 
the  legislation  was  passed. 

No  restrictions  whatever  are  made  on 
length.  Objectors  point  out  that  this  would 
make  two,  three  or  more  "bottoms"  permis- 
sible— In  other  words  a  lead  truck  and  two 
trailers — or  even  more. 

California  standards,  with  slight  excep- 
tions, conform  to  the  federal  scales.  There  Is 
a  slight  Increase  from  the  federal  gross  weight 
of  73.280  pounds  In  the  case  of  five-  and  six- 
axle  trucks  which  are  permitted  an  addi- 
tional 3.520  pounds.  There  are  no  restrictions 
on  towed  units. 

strong  lobby 

Iowa's  Rep.  Fred  Schwengel.  a  Republican, 
who  Is  spearheading  the  House  opposition, 
states  that  the  trucking  lobby  Is  again  mus- 
tering Its  forces  to  see  the  bill  through. 

He  told  the  House  that  the  trucking  in- 
dustry Is  planning  "to  get  the  biggest  and 
widest  vehicles  on  as  many  roads  as  possible 
as  quickly  as  possible." 

He  called  Its  attention  to  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  country's  leading  truck  suppliers. 
Pullman  Inc..  "is  already  hard  at  it  testing 
triples  .  .  .  not  Just  two  trailers  hitched  to- 
gether, but  three,"  as  It  has  advertised  in 
trade  publications. 

The  state  highway  officials  group  suggests 
that  it  will  become  one  of  the  principal  lob- 
byists before  the  state  legislatures  should  the 
bin  become  federal  law.  President  Morton 
said  "our  recommendations  have  always  been 
respected  by  state  legislatures  and  enjoyed 
prestige  in  both  the  legislatures  and  the 
highway  transport  Industry." 

Other  public  bodies  like  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  National  Association  of 
County  Officials  and  the  Association  of  State 
Highway  Patrols,  which  have  daily  and  di- 
rect experiences  In  dealing  with  road  haz- 
ards, do  not  share  the  enthusiasm  of  officials 
in  the  state  highway  departments.  They  go 
along  unreservedly  with  the  AAA. 


car  drivers'  problem 

The  AAA  spokesman,  Kachlein.  said  hU 
group  believes  "that  truck  combinations  are 
already  too  large. 

"The  passenger  car  operator  Intuitively 
fears  sharing  the  same  highway  with  such 
huge  trucks.  He  hates  to  pass  them  because 
he  can  never  be  sure  what  lies  ahead  In 
rain  or  slush  his  windshield  is  Inundated, 
restricting  his  forward  vision  and  creating 
uncertainty  as  to  the  passage. 
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"He  doesn't  like  to  be  followed  by  them — 
Jiut  aa  often  as  not  they  seem  to  be  climb- 
ing up  his  rear  bumper.  When  trucks  occupy 
opposing  lanes  the  big  rigs  rock  his  vehicle 
as  they  pass  at  relative  speeds  of  100  miles 
or  more,  sucking  him  Into  their  wake. 

"He  doesn't  like  to  follow  them  because 
they  block  his  forward  vision  and  slow  his 
travel  speed.  At  night,  even  with  depressed 
beams,  higher  mounting  of  truck  lights  pro- 
duces severe  glare  impairing  his  vision. 

"Whenever  a  truck  and  a  car  collide.  It  Is 
the  occupant  of  the  car  who  Is  most  likely 
to  suffer  injury  or  death." 

The  AAA  recommended  that,  rather  than 
increasing  weights  and  widths,  the  present 
"grandfather  clause"  of  the  law  be  repealed 
so  as  to  require  carriers  to  conform  every- 
where to  existing  federal  standards. 

DANGEK    OF    OAMAOS 

The  AAA  executive  also  was  concerned 
about  the  Increased  wear  and  tear  on  high- 
way structure,  the  damage  and  danger  to 
bridges  and  the  fact  the  bill  made  no  pro- 
vision for  requiring  the  trucking  Industry  to 
pay  Its  fair  share  of  the  Increased  tax 
burden. 

If  the  Increased  standards  prevail,  he  said. 
"the  mllMige  of  existing  roads  and  streets 
wotild  deteriorate  In  an  accelerated  rate 
and  the  cost  of  the  pavement  and  bridges  to 
replace  structures  thus  permanently  de- 
stroyed will  become  an  increasingly  heavy 
burden  on  the  operators  of  passenger  cars  as 
well  as  on  14  million  truck  owners  who  do 
not  require  the  heavy  facility  but  who  bear 
the  major  share  of  the  cost  of  providing  and 
maintaining  them." 

He  also  cited  the  collapse  of  the  bridge 
between  Point  Pleasant,  West  Virginia,  and 
the  Ohio  shore  last  December  which,  he 
said,  "tiaa  triggered  off  numerous  Investiga- 
tions of  brldge-load-carrylng  capabilities 
throughout  the  country." 

One  provision  of  the  bill  is  that  the 
heavier  vehicles  be  permitted  only  on  inter- 
state highways,  critics  state  that  to  keep  the 
heavier  vehicles  off  primary  and  secondary 
roads  would  be  Impossible. 

Although  the  bill  already  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  has  been  granted  a  "rule"  of 
debate  by  the  Rules  Committee,  it  remains 
to  be  called  up  In  the  House  by  the  speaker. 
Rep.  Schwengel  has  asked  that  the  bill 
be  recommitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  enable  that  committee  to 
determine  whether  the  heavy  truckers  are 
paying  their  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden. 

Although  there  has  long  been  pending 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Conuntttee  a 
bill  to  Increase  the  user  taxes  for  trucks  it 
has  lieen  stalled  so  far. 

OTHEB    PHOMOTERS 

One  of  the  Industries  promoting  the  bill 
Is  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Institute, 
with  which  Is  Joined  the  American  Pulpwood 
Association.  Plve  California  manufacturing 
and  shipping  groups  related  to  paper  and 
pulp  support  the  bill.  They  are: 

American  Porest  Products  Corp..  Crown 
Zellerbach  Corp.,  Plbreboard  Corp.  and  Long- 
view  Fibre  Co..  all  of  San  Francisco,  and 
Paterson  Padflc  Parchment  Co.  of  Sunny- 
vale. 

Among  other  groups  favoring  the  legisla- 
tion are  mining  groups  Including  the  Nevada 
Mining  Association  of  Reno;  the  American 
Farm  Btireau,  sponsoring  the  shippers  of 
farm  products:  and  shippers  of  cattle,  lum- 
ber, petroleum,  cement  and  a  variety  of 
manufactiu'ed  products. 

Also  the  Truck  TraUer  Manufacttirera' 
Association  and  the  White  Motor  Corp., 
major  suppliers  of  motor  trucks. 

Tempers  have  flared  in  the  House  In  dis- 
cussion of  the  bill  even  though  It  has  not 
yet  been  called  up  on  the  floor.  One  angry 
member  called  Sohwengel  a  "polecat,"  an 
epithet    later    stricken    from    the    record. 


Schwengel  also  has  accused  the  Greyhound 
Bus  Co .  of  threatening  him  with  defeat 
If  he  persisted  In  his  campaign. 

The  bus  companies  want  the  half-foot 
wider  seating  capacity  which  they  maintain 
Is  necessary  because  of  the  increasing  girths 
of   bus   passengers. 


MR.  CONGRESSMAN:  HOW  MANY 
COUNTIES  IN  YOUR  DISTRICT 
HAVE  REQUESTED  INCLUSION  IN 
THE  POOD  STAMP  PROGRAM? 
WILL  YOU  VOTE  THE  FUNDS  TO 
INCLUDE   THEM? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan] 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  will  shortly 
be  coming  before  the  House  containing 
funds  for  many  programs  of  Government 
affected  by  legislation  passed  by  the 
Congress  too  late  for  inclusion  in  the 
regular  appropriation  bills.  One  such 
item  is  the  food  stamp  program,  for 
which  Congress  authorized  the  appro- 
priation of  an  additional  $90,000,000  this 
fiscal  year  over  the  $225,000,000  previ- 
ously authorized  and  appropriated.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  President  has 
asked  for  this  full  amoimt. 

Actually,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
had  reported  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture during  hearings  on  the  food 
stamp  legislation  this  session  that  he 
would  need  $100,000,000  more  than  the 
present  authorized  ceiling  for  this  year 
in  order  to  bring  into  the  program  all 
of  the  areas  throughout  the  country 
which  have  requested  the  food  stamp 
program.  But  although  the  House  voted 
to  remove  any  dollar  limitation  on  the 
appropriations  which  could  be  made  for 
the  program  this  year,  and  for  the  3 
subsequent  fiscal  years,  the  conference 
report  on  the  food  stamp  bill  neverthe- 
less did  set  such  ceilings  and  there  Is 
nothing  further  we  can  do  about  that 
this  year. 

Next  year,  therefore,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  take  up  this  issue  once  again, 
and  go  through  the  same  dreary  battle 
over  this  worthwhile  program  all  over 
again.  If  we  do  not  do  so.  then  the  level 
of  operations  of  the  food  stamp  program 
in  effect  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  will 
not  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
single  new  area,  and  there  may  even  have 
to  be  a  cutback  in  operations  during  the 
1970  fiscal  year.  There  is  not  much  value 
in  engaging  in  any  recriminations  over 
that  fact  right  now — but  we  should  all 
be  aware  of  the  situation,  jjarticularly 
those  Members  who  have  areas  in  their 
districts  for  which  their  State  govern- 
ments have  not  yet  formally  requested 
the  food  stamp  program.  Only  about  one- 
third  of  the  coimties  in  the  Nation  are 
in  the  program  now,  ind  if  all  of  those 
areas  which  have  formally  requested  It 
are  to  obtain  it  during  this  fiscal  year, 
that  would  still  leave  about  one-half  of 
the  counties  In  the  United  States  not 
able  to  participate  in  it  under  present 
law. 

WHICH  cotncnxB  wnx  bx  tNCz.Tn>BD  msr? 

Mr.  Speaker,  136  counties  or  independ- 
ent cities  In  23  States  have  been  waiting 
since  last  December  to  come  into  the 


food  stamp  program,  after  having  been 
recommended  for  the  program  by  the 
State  governments  and  having  been  cer- 
tified for  inclusion  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  In  view  of  the  long 
delay  in  obtaining  suflBclent  funds  to 
bring  them  Into  the  program,  these  coun- 
ties and  cities  will  be  the  first  to  come 
into  the  program  once  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  is  enacted  and  sufB- 
clent  additional  funds  are  provided. 

Under  the  authorization  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  approved  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  earlier  this 
year,  proposing  only  a  $20,000,000  in- 
crease in  the  appropriation  ceiling  for 
the  program,  none  of  these  136  areas 
would  have  been  reached  during  this  fis- 
cal year,  for  the  program  is  now  operat- 
ing. I  believe,  at  a  level  of  about  $245,- 
000.000,  which  would  have  been  the  ceil- 
ing for  the  current  fiscal  year  under  the 
Senate-passed  and  House  committee-ap- 
proved bill.  So  these  136  areas,  when  they 
get  the  program  this  year,  can  thank  the 
130  Members  who  joined  in  introducing 
my  bill  to  remove  the  present  celling,  and 
the  additional  Members  who  joined  us  on 
July  30  in  the  extremely  close  teller  vote 
of  151  to  138  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  to  over- 
turn the  committee  and  adopt  my  bill  as 
a  substitute  for  the  inadequate  commit- 
tee bill.  The  rollcall  vote  on  my  substitute 
bill  was  a  more  comfortable  victory  of 
227  to  172.  while  on  final  passage  that 
day,  virtually  everyone  professed  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  food  stamp  bill  and  the  vote 
was  315  to  83. 

I  hope  that  those  among  the  172  who 
voted  "nay"  on  the  Sullivan  amendment 
on  July  30.  but  whose  districts  will  now 
get  food  stamp  projects  because  that  vote 
carried,  will  now  help  to  appropriate  suf- 
ficient funds  to  expand  the  program  to 
their  districts  and  to  the  other  areas 
which  have  been  patiently  waiting  for  It. 

The  list  of  counties  or  cities  waiting 
since  their  certification  for  the  program 
last  December,  and  which  will  be  able 
to  obtain  the  program  now  if  sufiQcient 
funds  are  provided,  is  as  follows : 
Areas  Alri:adt  Designated  for  Food  Stamp 
Projects  When  Funds  Ark  Voted 

ALASKA 

RepTesentative 
Anchorage.  Dillingham.  Fairbanks,  Juneau, 
Ketchikan,  and  Seward:  Pollock   (at  large). 

ARKANSAS 

Columbia  County :  "Pryor. 
Garland  and  Washington  Counties:  Ham- 
merschmldt. 

COLORADO 

Chaffee  County:  Asplnall. 

Fremont  County :  Evans. 

Grand.  Lake,  and  Routt  Counties:  Asplnall. 

Teller  County :  Evans. 

GEORGIA 

Chatham  County:  Hagan. 
Polk  County:  Davis. 

ILLINOIS 

Boone  County:  Anderson. 

Bureau  County :  Michel. 

CarroU  County :  Anderson. 

De  Kalb  County:  Held. 

DuPage  County:  Erlenbom. 

Ford  County:  Arends. 

Fulton  County:  Rallsback. 

Grundy  County:  Reid. 

Henderson  and  Henry  Counties:  Rallsback. 

Jo  Daviess  County :  Anderson. 
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Kane  County:  Reld. 

Kankakee  County:  Arends. 

Kendall  County:  Reld. 

Knox  County:  Rallsback. 

Lake  County:  McClory. 

LaSalie  County:  Reid. 

Lee  County:  Anderson. 

Livingston  County:  Arends. 

Marshall  County:  Michel. 

McHenry  County:  McClory. 

McLean  County:  Arends. 

Mercer  County:  Rallsback. 

Ogle  County:  Anderson. 

Peoria  County.  Putnam  County:  Michel. 

Rock  Island  County:  Rallsback. 

Stark  County:  Michel. 

Stephenson  County:   Anderson. 

Tazewell  County,  Warren  County:  Rails- 
back. 

Whiteside  County.  Will  County:  Arends 
and  Erlenbom. 

Winnebago  County:  Anderson. 

Woodford  County:  Michel. 

LOmSIANA 

DeSoto  Parish :  Waggonner. 
Orleans  Parl.sh:   Hebert  and  Boggs. 
Ouachita  Parish:  Passman. 
St.  Tammany  Parish:  Rarlck. 

MARYLAND 

Kent  County:  Morton. 

St.  Mary's  County:  Morton. 

Worcester  County:  Morton. 

MICHIGAN 

Alger  County:  Ruppe. 
Allegan  County:  Hutchinson. 
Antrim  County:  Cederberg. 
Barry  County:  Brown. 
Benzie  County:  Vander  Jagt. 
Branch  County:  Hutchinson. 
Clare  County:  Cederberg. 
Clinton  County:  Brown  and  Chamberlain. 
Delta  County.  Dickinson  County:  Ruppe. 
Eaton  County:  Brown. 
Genesee  County:  Riegle. 
Grand  Traverse  County:  Vander  Jagt. 
Hillsdale  County:  Hutchinson. 
Isabella  County:  Cederberg. 
Mason  County.  Muskegon  County:  Vander 
Jagt. 

Ogemaw  County :  Cederberg. 
Saginaw  County :  Harvey. 
Schoolcraft  County:  Ruppe. 
Shiawassee  County:  Chamberlain. 
St.  Joseph  County:  Hutchinson. 
Wexford  County:  Vander  Jagt. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

City  of  Boston:  O'Neill.  McCormack,  and 
Burke. 

City  of  Cambridge:  O'Neill. 
City  of  Dracut:  Morse. 
City  of  Plttsfleld :  Conte. 
City  of  Qulncy:  Burke. 
City  of  Revere:  Macdonald. 
City  of  Springfield :  Boland. 

MINNESOTA 

Cook  County:  Blatnik. 
Le  Sueur  County:  Nelsen. 
Mllle  Lacs  County:  Zwach. 
Sibley  County:  Nelsen. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Alcorn  County:  Whltten. 

MONTANA 

Glacier  County:  Olsen. 
Valley  County:  Battln. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Bernalillo  County:  Morris  and  Walker  [at 
large). 
Schoharie  County:  Resnlck. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Rockingham  County:  Oallflanakls. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Poster  County:  Andrews. 
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Ashtabula  County:   Stanton. 
Delaware  County:   Betts. 
Pulton  County:   Latta. 
Gallia  County:  Miller. 
Greene  County:  Brown. 
Huron   County:    Mosher. 
Licking  County:  Ashbrook. 
Medina  County:   Mosher. 
Noble  County:  Hays. 
Perry  County:  Miller. 
Ross  County:  Harsha. 
Sandusky  County:  Latta. 
Shelby  County:  McCuUoch. 
Van  Wert  County:  Latta. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Berks  County:   Rhodes. 

Butler  County:  Clark. 

Cameron  County,  Centre  County:  John- 
son. 

Delaware  County:  Watklns  and  Williams. 

Elk  County:  Johnson. 

Monroe  County,  Northampton  County: 
Rooney. 

York  County:   Ooodllng. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Beadle  County,  Bennett  County:  Berry. 
Brown  County.  Codington  County:  Relfel. 
Davison  County.  Shannon  County,  Washa- 
baugh  County:  Berry. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  County:  Lloyd. 
San  Juan  County:  Burton. 

vmoiNiA 
Fairfax  County  (Including  Cities  of  Falls 
Church  and  Fairfax)  :  Scott  and  Broyhlll. 

WASHINGTON 

King  County:  Pelly  and  Adams. 
Pierce  County:  Hicks. 

WISCONSIN 

Eau  Claire  County:  O'Konskl. 

ADDITIONAL  AREAS  WHICH  HAVE  REQUESTED  FOOD 
STAMP  PROGRAMS,  ALL  OF  WHICH  CAN  BE  IN- 
CLUDED ONLY  IP  THE  FULL  $90  MILLION  IS 
APPROPRIATED 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  separate  list  of 
areas  throughout  the  country  which  have 
also  requested  the  food  stamp  program. 
If  we  appropriate  the  full  $90  million  in 
additional  funds  authorized  for  this  fiscal 
year,  it  is  my  understanding  that  all  of 
these  areas  can  be  included  in  the  pro- 
gram during  this  fiscal  year. 

Some  of  them  are  in  districts  repre- 
sented by  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
always  and  enthusiastically  supported 
the  food  stamp  program;  others  are  in 
areas  where  the  Members  may  be  luke- 
warm or  antagonistic.  But  the  people 
of  those  areas,  regardless  of  how  the  Con- 
gressman may  have  felt  in  the  past  about 
food  stamps,  should  have  the  opportu- 
nity now  being  enjoyed  by  nearly  3  mil- 
lion other  low-income  Americans  to  eat 
properly — to  purchase  an  adequate 
diet — regardless  of  how  inadequate  their 
Incomes  may  be. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  fairness  to 
the  families  of  very  low  income,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  children  of  such  families, 
in  £dl  of  the  localities  I  am  listing  here- 
with, I  hope  the  Congress  will  now  appro- 
priate sufHcient  funds — the  full  $90  mil- 
lion— to  bring  those  areas  into  this  suc- 
cessful program  to  eradicate  malnutri- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

Following  are  the  187  areas  in  29  States 
which  want  the  food  stamp  program  and 
are  ready  to  put  It  Into  effect  If  Congress 
will  provide  enough  funds — that  is,  the 


full  $90  million  authorized  in  additional 
food  stamp  appropriations  for  this  fiscal 
year: 

REQUESTS  FOR  FOOD   STAMP  PROGRAM 
ALABAMA 

Representative 
Tuscaloosa  County :  Selden, 

ARKANSAS 

Scott  County:  Hammerschmldt. 

CALIFORNIA 

Del  Norte  County,  Marin  County:  Clausen. 
Monterey  County:  Talcott. 
Sacramento  County:  Moss. 
Stanislaus  County:  McFall. 
Tehama  County:  Johnson. 

COLORADO 

Ouray  County,  San  Miguel  County:  Aspl- 
nall. 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Welfare  District:  Irwin. 
Mlddletown  Welfare  District,  Norwich  Wel- 
fare District:  St.  Onge. 

Stamford  Welfare  District:  Irviln. 
Torrington  Welfare  District:  Mesklll. 

GEORGIA 

Dooly  County:  Brinkley. 
Newton  County:  Stephens. 
Wilcox  County:  Stuckey. 

INDIANA 

Blackford  County:  Roush. 
Brown   County.   Sullivan   County,  Warren 
County:  Myers. 
Grant  County.  Huntington  County:  Rousli. 
Wayne  County:  Roudebush. 
Dearborn  County:  Hamilton. 
St.  Joseph  County :  Brademas. 

IOWA 

Fremont  County:  Scherle. 
Worth  County.  Bremer  County:  Gross. 
Muscatine  County.  Schwengel. 
Monroe  County :  Kyi. 

Polk  County.  Boone  County,  Webster 
County:  Smith. 

Adair  County.  Page  County:  Scherle. 
Louisa  County:  Schwengel. 
Poweshiek  County:  Kyi. 
Black  Hawk  County:  Gross. 

KANSAS 

Leavenworth  County :  Mlze. 
Johnson  County:  Winn. 

KENTUCKY 

Bracken  County:  Watts. 
Christian  County:  Stubblefleld. 
Edmonson  County:  Natcher. 
Fulton  County:  Stubblefleld. 
Hart  County:  Natcher. 
Lewis  County:  Perkins. 
McClean  County:  Stubblefleld. 
Metcalfe  County:  Carter. 
Owen  County:  Watts. 
Boone  County:  Snyder. 

LOUISIANA 

Bienville  Parish :  Waggonner. 

East  Feliciana  Parish,  Jackson  Parish: 
Passman. 

Jefferson  Parish :  Boggs. 

Lafourche  Parish :  Willis. 

Lincoln  Parish,  Morehouse  Pariah:  Pass- 
man. 

Sabine  Parish :  Long. 

St.  Bernard  Parish :  Hebert. 

Tangipahoa  Parish:  Rartck. 

Webster  Parish :  Waggonner. 

West  Baton  Rouge:  Long. 

MARYLAND 

Cecil  County:  Morton. 

MICHIGAN 

Baraga  County:  Rupp>e. 
Calhoun  County:  Brown. 
Cass  County:  Hutchinson. 
Ionia  Countv:  Ford. 
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LlTlngBton  County;  Bsch. 
Marquett«  County :  Ruppe. 
Mecoeta  County :  Cederberg. 
Menominee  County :  Ruppe. 
Montcalm  County :  Cederberg. 
Presque  Isle  County :  Ruppe. 
Tuacola  County :  Harvey. 

lUMNKSOTA 

Brown  County:  Nelsen. 
Meeker  County:  Zwacb. 
Norman  County :  Langen. 
Steele  County :  Qule. 
Waaeca  County :  Nelsen. 
Stevens  County :  Zwach. 
Grant  County:  Langen. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Pearl  River  County:  Colmer. 
Rankin   County,   Sharkey   County:    Mont- 
gomery. 

Tippah  County:  Whltten. 
Adams  County:  Williams. 

MOMTANA 

HUl  County:  Battln.  Missoula  County:  Ol- 
sen.  Musselshell  County,  Rlcbland  Co\inty: 
Battln. 

Mineral  County :  Olaen. 

NKBEASKA 

Madison  County:  Denney. 

McPhe^son  County,  Lincoln  County,  Logan 
County,  Wiebeter  County,  Hayes  County. 
Frontier  County,  Furnas  County.  Hitchcock 
County:  Martin. 

Richardson  County:  Denney. 

Adams  County:  Martin. 

Washington  County:  Cunningham. 

Dundy  County,  Blaine  County,  Thomas 
County,  Chase  County,  Hooker  County:  Mar- 
tin. 

Wayne  Cotinty,  Otoe  County :  Denney. 

NKW  JUSKT 

Essex  County :  Radlno  and  Mlnlsh. 
Hunterdon  County:  Thompson. 
Morris  County.  Somerset  County:  Frellng- 
buysen. 

KXW  MXXICO 

Las  Alamos  County:  Morris  and  Walker  at 
Urge. 

NXW  TORK 

Dutchess  County,  City  of  Pougbkeepele, 
Ulster  County:   Resnlck. 

NOKTH  CAaOLUfA 

Catawba  County :  Whltener. 

Davie  County :  Broyhlll. 

Iredell  County :  Whltener. 

McDowell:  Taylor. 

Pitt  County.  Richmond  County:    Jonas. 

Robeson  County :  Lennon. 

NOBTR  DAKOTA 

Divide  County.  RenvUle  County.  Adams 
County:  Kleppe. 

Qrlggs  County.  Nelson  County.  Stutsman 
County,  Pembina  County:  Andrews. 

PENNSTXVANIA 

Forest  County :  Johnson. 
Lancaster  County :  Eshlei&an. 
Warren  County:  Johnson. 
Franklin  County:  Whalley. 
F>lke  County :  McDade. 
Chester  County :  Watklns. 
Cumberland  County:  Ooodllng. 
Lebanon  County:  Kahleman. 
Lehigh  County:  Blester  and  Rooney. 
Bucks  County:  Blester. 
Montgomery      County:      Schwelker      and 
Blester. 

•HODC    ISLAND 

Providence  County:  St  Oermaln  and 
Tlernan. 

Newport  County,  Bristol  Coiinty:  St 
Germain. 

Kent  County.  Washington  County: 
Tlernan. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Hanson  County.  Miner  County:  Relfel. 

Hyde  County:  Berry. 

Clark  County.  Day  County:  Relfel. 


Gregory  County.  Hughes  County :  Berry. 

Roberts  County:  Relfel. 

Spink  County:  Berry. 

McCook  County,  Relfel. 

Perkins  County,  Charles  Mix  County. 
Douglas  County,  Edmunds  County.  Aurora 
County:  Berry. 

Lincoln  County.  Lake  County:  Relfel. 

Walworth  County.  Haakon  County.  Jackson 
County:  Berry. 

Minnehaha  County,  Turner  County:  Relfel. 

McPherson  County :  Berry. 

TKNNZSSKX 

Henderson  County:  Blanton. 
Bradley  County:  Brock. 
White  County.  Evlns. 
Carter  County.  Qulllen. 
Rhea  County.  Brock. 
Hamblen  County:  Qulllen. 
Maury  County :  Anderson. 

TKXAS 

Harris  County:  Bush  and  Eckhardt. 
vnciNiA 

City  of  Hampton:  Downing.  City  of  Rich- 
mond: Satterfleld.  City  of  Virginia  Beach: 
Downing. 

WISCONSIN 

Buffalo  County.  LaCrosse  County,  Iowa 
County:  Thomson. 


THE  REAL  GEORGE  WALLACE— 
A  PHONY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  P^dlky]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  the  former  Governor 
of  Alabama,  George  Wallace,  came  into 
my  district  and  visited  Springfield.  While 
there  he  sought  to  associate  himself  with 
the  spirit  and  philosophy  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  As  I  reviewed  his  remarks  made 
during  the  course  of  his  visit  to  Spring- 
field I  was  overswept  by  a  feeling  of  re- 
vulsion and  disgust.  I  feel  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  House  and  In  the 
other  body  as  well — share  this  feeling 
with  me. 

When  I  read  the  Gallup  poll  Monday 
morning  and  found  that  more  and  more 
Americans  have  come  to  accept  Governor 
Wallace  as  a  respectable  figure  on  the 
American  pollticial  scene.  I  decided  the 
time  had  come  for  me  to  speak  out. 

In  the  competition  in  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  Parties  which  occurred 
earlier  this  year  as  rivals  of  the  present 
nominees  sought  to  wrest  the  nomination 
for  themselves,  many  were,  of  course,  dis- 
appointed. Governor  Wallace  has,  of 
course,  played  on  this  disappointment. 
He  has  criticized  the  record  of  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  as  being  soft  on  crime.  Yet 
Mr.  Wallace,  who  was  unable  to  control 
crime  in  his  own  State  of  Alabama,  com- 
pletely Ignores  the  fact  that  as  mayor  of 
Minneapolis.  Mr.  Humphrey  was  awarded 
the  FBI's  top  award  for  effective  munic- 
ipal law  enforcement.  Nor  does  he 
mention  that  Mr.  Humphrey  was  one  of 
the  first  men  In  public  life  to  recognize 
the  dangers  of  drug  abuse  and  co- 
authored  the  Durham-Humphrey  Act. 
which  provided  the  first  protection  for 
the  public  against  habit  forming  drugs. 

His  criticism  of  Mr.  Nixon,  likewise,  is 
without  foundation.  He  charges  Mr. 
Nixon  with  speaking  out  of  both  sides  of 
his  mouth— something  at  which  Mr. 
Wallace  himself  is  an  expert.  He  charges 


Mr.  Nixon  and  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
as  being  parties  to  a  conspiracy  to  plan  in 
advance  the  Court's  desegregation  de- 
cision of  1954. 

Both  Mr.  Humphrey  and  Mr.  Nixon 
are  outstanding  political  figures.  Dis- 
agreement over  issues  should  not  obscure 
the  fact  that  both  men  represent  the 
best  traditions  of  American  politics.  Both 
have  risked  their  lives — Mr.  Nixon  as 
Vice  President  while  In  South  America 
and  Mr.  Humphrey  as  mayor  in  Minne- 
apolis— for  the  things  in  which  they 
believe. 

Governor  Wallace  has — by  contrtist — 
risked  the  lives  of  innocent  persons  with 
his  preachments  of  hate,  violence, 
bigotry  and  racism.  Cleverly  disguising 
his  real  motives,  Mr.  Wallace  has  posed 
as  a  campaigner  for  the  "little  msm" 
whom  he  asks  to  "stand  up  for  America." 
So  far  his  disguise  has  fooled  tremendous 
numbers  of  citizens.  Unfortunately, 
among  this  number  are  many  patriotic, 
deeply  concerned,  and  responsible  people. 
Such  is  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay.  While  he  has 
been  controversial,  General  LeMay 's 
record  of  service  to  his  country,  courage 
and  honor  are  imquestloned. 

Greneral  LeMay  will.  I  predict,  live  to 
regret  his  decision  to  team  up  with  Mr. 
Wallace.  Like  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans, he  obviously  has  so  far  accepted  as 
genuine  the  utterly  phony  George 
Wallace.  He  has  been  hoodwinked  by  the 
slick  talk. 

What  is  needed  today  is  for  the  real 
George  Wallace  to  stand  up.  Let  him  be 
seen  and  examined  for  what  he  really 
is — a  phony. 

The  tragedy  of  George  Wallace  Is  that 
he  started  his  political  career  as  a 
promising  representative  of  the  "New 
South."  As  a  member  of  the  Alabama 
House  of  Representatives  he  authored 
the  Wallace  trade  school  act  and  the 
Wallace  industrial  act.  Twice  he  was 
voted  an  outstanding  legislator  by  his 
fellow  State  representatives.  In  1956  he 
worked  for  a  compromise  civil  rights 
plank  in  the  national  Democratic  plat- 
form. In  1955.  as  a  circuit  judge,  he 
sentenced  a  white  man  to  life  imprison- 
ment for  slaying  a  Negro;  it  was  the  first 
such  conviction  in  Alabama  for  many 
years.  In  1958 — in  his  first  race  for  Gov- 
ernor— Mr.  Wallace  ran  as  a  moderate. 
He  disavowed  the  Ku  Klux  Klan — which 
backed  his  opponent,  John  Patterson — 
and  received  a  "favorable"  rating  from 
the  Alabama  Labor  Council  and  the  sup- 
port of  several  prominent  Negroes. 

The  George  Wallace  of  that  decade, 
unfortunately,  is  not  the  George  Wallace 
of  1968. 

In  the  10  years  since  his  first  political 
defeat.  Governor  Wallace  has  changed 
his  entire  public  philosophy  and  ap- 
proach to  campaign  Issues.  Gone  Is  the 
man  of  moderation,  of  reason,  of  even 
temperament.  In  place  of  his  sometimes 
eloquent  pleas  for  racial  moderation 
came,  "Segregation  now— segregation  to- 
morrow, and  segregation  forever."  One 
who  preaches  hate  cannot  be  too  sur- 
prised at  the  harvest  his  words  reap.  The 
Birmingham  riots,  the  confrontation 
at  the  University  of  Alabama,  the  Selma 
March,  the  fatalities  in  the  bombing  of 
the  Negro  church  In  Montgomery,  and 
all  the  rest  followed  his  incitement  to 
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deflnance  of  law  just  as  surely  as  day 
follows  the  night. 

Yet  it  is  becoming  apparent  that  many 
Americans  who  harbor  no  111  will  what- 
soever toward  Negroes  are  intrigued  and 
attracted  by  other  aspects  of  George 
Wallace's  campaign.  These  aspects, 
brlefiy,  are  "respect"  for  the  Constitu- 
tion, reliance  on  "local"  government, 
"reduced"  Federal  spending,  and  in- 
creased emphasis  on  "law  and  order." 
These  are  time-honored  concepts  to 
which  most  Americans — myself  In- 
cluded— are  deeply  committed. 

These  are  the  concepts  with  which 
George  Wallace  lures  Americans  in  those 
areas  In  which  his  racial  appeal  finds 
little  support.  It  Is  to  those  Americans 
who  have  been  misled  by  this  phase 
of  the  Wallace  appeal  that  my  remarks 
are  directed. 

The  fact  Is  that  In  every  pait  of  Mr. 
Wallace's  appeal,  his  record  and  his 
words  are  In  sharp  confilct.  Seldom  in 
American  political  history  hsis  the  gulf 
between  rhetoric  and  deed  been  so  great. 
For  a  man  who  preaches  "respect"  for 
the  Constitution  and  "law  and  order" 
George  Wallace  has — during  the  last 
10  years — made  a  mockery  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  Though  criticizing 
the  Supreme  Court  for  some  of  its  deci- 
sions, and  for  "legislating,"  Governor 
Wallace  has  set  himself  up  as  a  one  man 
Supreme  Court  seeking  to  nullify  those 
decisions  with  which  he  disagrees.  When 
he  can  do  this  through  some  legal  action 
he  will  avail  himself  of  that  opportunity. 
When  that  falls,  he  is  not  above  using 
force.  Thus  as  a  judge  Mr.  Wallace 
sought  to  circumvent  an  order  requiring 
him  to  turn  over  the  voting  lists  of  Bar- 
bour and  Bullock  Counties  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

He  ignored  a  Federal  court  order  and 
Instead  turned  the  files  over  to  specially 
convened  State  grand  juries  in  the  two 
coimtles.  Mr.  Wallace  was  cited  for  con- 
tempt for  his  action  but  the  citation  was 
dismissed  by  a  Federal  judge  who  was  a 
former  classmate.  In  1963  he  again  vio- 
lated the  law  by  Ignoring  a  Federal  court 
Injunction  not  to  bar  the  entry  of  two 
Negroes  to  the  tax-supported  University 
of  Alabama.  As  Governor  he  sought  to 
change  the  Alabama  constitution  so  he 
could  succeed  himself  as  Governor.  When 
the  legislature  refused  to  accommodate 
his  immediate  desire  he  circumvented 
the  State  constitution  and  the  will  of  the 
legislature  by  making  his  wife — soon  to 
be  fatally  stricken — his  stand-in  as  Gov- 
ernor. Despite  the  Constitution  he  con- 
tinued as  de  facto  Governor  until  his 
wife's  death. 

Never  was  there  any  question  as  to 
whom  was  the  real  Governor,  and  to- 
day— for  the  sake  of  the  America  he  pro- 
fesses to  love — there  must  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  real  George  Wallace. 

George  Wallace  is  a  student  and 
protege  of  former  Alabama  Gov.  James — 
Big  Jim,  Klssln'  Jim — Folsom.  When- 
ever Governor  Wallace  criticizes  the 
"liberal"  past  of  men  like  Governor 
Reagan  or  Mr.  Nixon,  his  own  record 
of  Folsomite  liberalism  should  be  sharp- 
ly brought  to  his  attention. 
"Folsomlsm  '  was  a  mixture  of  the  old 


southern  populist  "share-the-wealth" 
statist  economics  that  brought  Huey 
Long,  Lyndon  Johnson,  Eugene  Tal- 
madge,  Theodore  Bilbo  and  other  south- 
em  big  spenders  to  national  attention. 
Mr.  Wallace  was  nurtured  in  this  tradi- 
tion. 

George  Wallace  spent  6  years  in  the 
Alabama  Legislature,  4  of  them  during 
Folsom's  administration  when  he  was  a 
consistent  and  loyal  supporter  of  Gov- 
ernor Folsom  and  his  policies.  He  man- 
aged the  south  Alabama  campaign  of 
Governor  Folsom  In  1954. 

Folsom's  1948  platform,  when  he  tried 
to  get  an  abortive  third  party  presiden- 
tial movement  going,  included  a  pledge 
to  "cover  the  entire  United  States  with 
TVA's,"  to  expand  Federal  benefits  for 
roads,  schools  and  buildings  and  urged 
a  general  welfare  tax  to  support  every- 
body over  65  years  of  age.  In  those  days 
Mr.  Wallace  enthusiastically  supported 
those  programs.  He  was  all  for  big  gov- 
ernment spending. 

During  the  term  of  Gov.  Gordon  Per- 
sons, who  served  between  Folsom's  two 
administrations,  Mr.  Wallace  was  con- 
sidered to  be,  according  to  one  Persons 
administration  ofiQcial : 

The  leading  liberal  In  the  leglslatore,  no 
doubt  about  that.  He  was  regarded  as  a  dan- 
gerous leftwlnger.  A  lot  of  people  even  looked 
on  him  as  downright  pink."  ' 

Like  the  real  Wallace  program  of  to- 
day, Folsomlsm  supported  all  the  Federal 
aid  programs  that  were  available — and 
asked  for  more.  And  again,  like  the  real 
Wallace  program  of  today,  Folsomlsm 
wanted  this  Federal  money  to  be  sup- 
plied with  no  Federal  control  over  its 
use — in  other  words,  the  people  of  the 
Nation  who  were  to  supply  the  money  to 
the  State  of  Alabama  were  not  supposed 
to  be  able  to  say  whether  the  money  was 
to  be  spent  wisely,  fairly,  honestly,  and 
without  discrimination.  Accordingly  to 
Mr.  Wallace  and  Big  Jim  Folsom,  this 
was  just  a  matter  of  local  control. 

Governor  Walltice  repudiated  "Pol- 
somism"  in  his  race  for  Governor  in  1958, 
although  up  to  that  time  he  had  been 
one  of  Folsom's  strongest  supporters. 
The  real  reason  for  the  break  was 
brought  out  recently  in  a  biography  of 
Wallace : 

Mr.  Wallace  was  afraid  that  public  senti- 
ment had  turned  against  Folsom  becaiise  of 
his  drinking  and  because  he  had  entertained 
then-Congressman  Adam  Clayton  Powell  In 
the  Governor's  mansion.^  Because  of  this 
fear,  Mr.  Wallace  decided  to  run  against 
Folsomlsm.  Voters  noted,  however,  that  the 
George  Wallace  who  was  now  promising  to 
clean  up  Folsomlsm  was  the  same  George 
Wallace  who  had  been  Big  Jim  Folsom's  south 
Alabama  campaign  manager  only  four  years 
earlier,  and  that  during  that  campaign  Mr. 
Wallace  had  repeatedly  told  audiences  that 
he  thought  the  big  Folsom  Administration, 
which  had  been  noted  for  graft  and  corrup- 
tion, was  a  good  one.  "If  that's  F"olsomlsm, 
then  I'm  for  Folsomlsm,"  Mr.  Wallace  re- 
peatedly told  crowds.* 


WAIXACE'S  CAMPAIGNS 


1  "The  Little  Man,"  by  Marshall  Frady, 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  June  15,  1968.  p.  66. 
Excerpts  from  the  biography,  Wallace,  by 
Marshall  Frady,  to  be  published  this  year 
by  New  American  Library. 

'  rbld.,  pp.  66-67. 

•  Human  Events.  January  27,  1968.  p.  8. 


The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  Mr. 
Wallace's  two  campaigns  for  the  gov- 
ernorship was  his  vote-bidding  and  his 
sudden  turn  away  from  Folsomlsm. 

In  the  1958  race,  when  his  opponent 
was  former  Attorney  General  John  Pat- 
terson, Mr.  Wallace  campaigned  on  a 
promise  to  "save  the  State  from  Folsom- 
lsm." Nevertheless,  most  of  the  old  Fol- 
som supporters  were  in  Mr.  Wallace's 
camp  when  the  votes  were  counted. 

But  his  ability  to  be  all  things  to  all 
men  also  won  the  Wallace  campaign  the 
support  of  the  leading  Alabama  dailies, 
and  the  leading  Alabama  businessmen, 
both  of  whom  supported  him  because  of 
his  "anti-Folsomite"  stand,  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  Alabama  AFL-CIO.  It  should 
be  noted  that  Mr.  Wallace,  in  order  to 
get  the  support  of  the  Alabama  labor 
bosses,  promised  to  repeal  the  State 
right-to-work  law  If  elected.* 

As  for  the  vote-buying.  Mr.  Wallace 
learned  his  lesson  well.  Patterson  in  the 
1958  campaign,  promised  a  State  old  age 
pension  averaging  $75  per  month.  Mr. 
Wallace  never  committed  himself  to  a 
specific  figure.  Big  Jim  Folsom  is  re- 
ported to  have  told  Mr.  Wallace  during 
that  campaign : 

George.  I  taught  you  better  than  that, 
didn't  I?  The  only  answer  to  a  $75  pension 
program  Is  an  $80  pension  promise. 

Governor  Wallace  never  forgot  that. 
In  the  1962  campaign,  running  against 
Folsom  himself,  Mr.  Wallace  heard  his 
opponent  come  out  for  an  $80  monthly 
pension  pledge.  Mr.  Wallace  kicked  off 
his  campaign  with  a  promise  of  $100. 
Then,  declaring  he  had  studied  the 
State's  revenues  and  found  some  extra 
money,  he  upped  that  to  $110 — the  aver- 
age old  age  pension  in  Alabama  today  is 
about  $80.' 

The  other  thing  that  Mr.  Wallace 
never  forgot  was  the  race  issue.  In  1958 
Mr.  Wallace,  who  to  that  time  had  taken 
somewhat  of  a  moderate  stance  on  the 
question  of  race — though  he  always  sup- 
ported full  segregation — was  faced  with 
an  all  out  racist  campaign  from  Patter- 
son, who  campaigned  with  suppwrt  from 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  After  his  defeat,  Mr. 
Wallace  stated  that  Patterson  had  "out- 
segged" — some  versions  say  "out-nlg- 
gered" — him,  but  that  he  would  never 
be  "out-segged"  again.' 

He  was  not.  In  1962,  it  was  Mr.  Wallace 
who  had  support  from  the  Klan. 

Governor  Wallace  refused  to  repudiate 
his  support  from  the  Klan,  even  though 
he  had  come  down  hard  on  the  Klan  dur- 
ing the  1958  race.  At  that  time  he  said 
his  opponent  was  "rolling  in  a  new  wave 
of  the  Klan  and  its  terrible  tradition  of 
lawlessness." '  Mr.  Wallace  received  the 
support  of  Jewish  groups  and  the 
NAACP,  mostly  because  of  his  opposition 
to  the  Klan. 

But  4  years  later,  determined  not  to  be 
"out-segged"  again,  Mr.  Wallace 
launched  no  attacks  on  the  Klan.  Turn- 
ing his  back  on  his  earlier  repudiation 


'Montgomery  .Advertiser,  May  1,  1958. 
<■  Human  Events.  January  27,  1968,  p.  9. 
"  See  Note  2. 
•  Montgomery  Aavertlser,  May  12,  1958. 
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of  the  Klan.  Mr.  Wallace  at  the  same 
time  repudiated  the  good  people  who  be- 
lieved him  when  he  promised  to  oppose 
lawlessness  and  terror.  The  Klan  was  for 
Mr.  Wallace,  and  Mr.  Wallace  never  re- 
pudiated them.  Four  years  earlier  he  had 
told  the  voters  of  Alabama  that  the  elec- 
tion of  John  Patterson  'would  put  starch 
in  all  those  dirty  bedsheets."  In  1962  the 
starch  in  the  sheets  was  manufactured 
by  George  Wallace. 

WALI^CK     AS     GOVERNOR 

Mr.  Wallace's  term  as  Governor  was 
a  mixture  of  racist  policies  where  there 
was  publicity  to  be  gained,  loud  talk 
against  the  Federal  Government,  and  be- 
ing always  first  in  line  for  the  Federal 
handouts. 

Mr.  Wallace  always  maintains  that  he 
la  only  taking  back  what  the  Federal 
Government  took  from  Alabama  in  the 
first  place  in  taxes.  Yet  there  is  no  rec- 
ord of  Mr.  Wallace  ever  calling  for  a 
reduction  in  Federal  domestic  spending 
programs  that  make  high  taxes  neces- 
sary in  the  first  place.  Moreover,  the 
statisticy  show  that  between  $2  and  $2.50 
are  received  by  Alabama  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  every  $1  Alabam- 
ans pay  in  Federal  taxes.' 

One  Member  of  Congress  once  said  of 
Mr.  Wallace: 

He's  a  fiscal  liberal  If  I  ever  saw  one.  In 
fact,  he's  a  liberal  on  Just  about  everything 
except  civil  rights.  He  cusses  the  Federal 
government,  but  It's  always  on  something 
relating  to  civil  rights.  He  doesn't  turn  down 
a  nickel  of  Federal  matching  funds  on  any- 
thing. If  there's  a  Federal-State  welfare  pro- 
gram that  he's  against,  I  don't  know  what  It 
ls.» 

The  meaning  of  fiscal  integrity  has 
escaped  George  Wallace.  Indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  government  has 
the  worse  record  on  the  question  of  fiscal 
sanity — the  administration  of  Lyndon 
Johnson  or  the  administration  of  George 
Wallace.  But  then  they  both  come  out 
of  the  same  Southern-populist  "some- 
thing for  nothing  "  economic  philosophy. 

During  Mr.  Wallace's  term  as  Gover- 
nor the  State  spent  more  money  than 
under  any  Governor  in  the  State's  his- 
tory, according  to  Congressional  Quar- 
terly. 

An  indication  of  Mr.  Wallace's  "con- 
stitutionalism" can  be  seen  in  the  way 
he  changes  the  meaning  of  his  words  to 
suit  the  political  winds.  In  his  Inaugural 
address  in  1963,  Mr.  Wallace  promised 
"segregation  now,  segregation  tomor- 
row, segregation  forever."  But  in  1967 
and  1968.  as  he  is  seeking  to  get  national 


•  According  to  figures  published  by  the  Tax 
Foundation.  Alabama  received  $2.00  In  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  alone  for  every  $1.12  It 
pays  In  taxes.  These  figures  do  not  take  Into 
account  the  vast  expenditures  Alabama  re- 
ceives through  the  Redstone  Arsenal,  the 
HuntsvUle  space  center,  Maxwell  Air  Force 
Base,  or  the  Federal  salaries  paid  to  Federal 
employees  In  Alabama.  Nor  does  It  account 
for  many  forms  of  Federal  welfare  received 
by  Alabama,  where  the  rate  of  people  on  wel- 
fare Is  the  second  highest  In  the  nation.  When 
these  Items  are  Included  the  estimates  of 
Federal  money  spent  In  Alabama  per  $1.00 
of  Federal  taxes  paid  by  Alabama  rises  to 
•2.50 — or  higher. 

'Congressional  Quarterly.  September  1967. 
No.  39,  Part  I.  p.  1923. 


approval  of  his  candidacy,  he  tells  news- 
men who  remmd  him  of  his  words: 

That  could  have  been  phrased  very  well  as, 
"local  government  today,  local  government 
tomorrow,  and  local  government  forever."  '° 

Americans  must  ask  themselves 
whether  they  want  a  man  to  give  mean- 
ing to  our  laws  who  is  himself  capable  of 
distorting  the  meaning  of  words  when 
it  suits  him?  We  may  reasonably  con- 
clude that,  to  Mr.  Wahace,  local  govern- 
ment and  racial  segregation  are  one  and 
the  same. 

CRIME 

George  Wallace  says  the  big  Issue  in 
1968  is  going  to  be — 

Law  and  order.  Crime  In  the  streets.  The 
people  are  going  to  be  fed  up."  " 

Governor  Wallace  should  know.  In 
every  category  but  two  the  crime  rate 
increased  faster  in  Alabama  during  the 
Wallace  administration  than  it  increased 
nationally  during  the  same  years. 

Here  are  the  figures,  taken  from  the 
FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports  for  1963  and 
1966 — the  years  George  Wallace  was 
Governor  of  Alabama : 

The  total  crime  rate — per  100,000  in- 
habitants— increased  nationally  29  per- 
cent. 

The  total  crime  rate  increased  in  Ala- 
bama 42.4  percent. 

The  forcible  rape  rate  increased  na- 
tionally 40.2  percent. 

The  forcible  rape  rate  increased  in 
Alabama  70.2  percent. 

The  aggravated  assault  rate  increased 
nationally  30.1  percent. 

The  aggravated  assault  rate  increased 
in  Alabama  39.9  percent. 

The  buiglary  rate  increased  nationally 
24.9  percent. 

The  burglary  rate  increased  in  Ala- 
bama 39.9  percent. 

The  larceny  rate  increased  nationally 
32.8  percent. 

The  larceny  rate  increased  in  Alabama 
44.5  percent. 

The  auto  theft  rate  increased  na- 
tionally 32.3  percent. 

The  auto  theft  rate  increased  in  Ala- 
bama 44.5  percent. 

Only  In  the  categories  of  murder  and 
robbery  did  Alabama  not  outpace  the  na- 
tional crime  rate  increase. 

This  is  the  record  of  the  man  who 
promises  to  restore  law  and  order. 

Elxcept  for  vague  attacks  on  the  judi- 
ciary, Mr.  Wallace  has  indicated  only  two 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  rising  crime. 
In  one  statement  he  implied  that  he 
would  order  the  chauffeur  of  his  presi- 
dential limousine  to  nm  over  any  one 
lying  in  front  of  his  car.  In  another 
speech  he  promised  law  and  order,  even 
"if  I  had  to  call  out  30,000  troops  with 
2-foot  bayonets  and  put  them  every  30 
feet  apart." 

Assuming  he  were  elected  President, 
what  type  of  leadership,  what  progress, 
could  George  Wallace  offer  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States?  Part  of  the  answer 
is  found  in  his  record  as  Governor  of 
Alabama. 

Depressed  personal  income  would  be 
one  likely  accomplishment  of  a  Wallace 


administration  if  his  record  in  Alabama 
is  any  guide.  For  Alabama  ranks  40th 
among  States  in  per  capita  annual  in- 
come and  is  S900  below  the  national 
average.  During  the  period  he  was  Gov- 
ernor. Alabama  met  only  one  of  the 
eight  key  standards  for  State  child  labor 
laws. 

Alabama  ranks  48th  among  States  in 
per  pupil  expenditures  in  public  schools 
and  49th  in  payments  for  dependent 
children.  Of  all  Southeastern  States. 
Alabama  is  next  to  the  bottom  in  the 
increase  in  manufacturing  jobs  in  recent 
years.  Yet  despite  this  poverty  of  ac- 
complishments. State  taxes  have  been 
increased  in  many  categories.  After 
promising  not  to  increase  Alabama's 
sales  taxes,  they  have  in  fact  soared  to 
among  the  highest  in  the  Nation.  More 
than  40  percent  of  Alabama  males  called 
up  for  militaiy  service  are  disqualified 
due  to  literacy  and  health  reasons.  Only 
three  States  have  poorer  records. 

Mr.  Wallace  gives  lip  service  to  indi- 
vidual initiative,  and  gets  roars  of  ap- 
plause when  he  ridicules  those  on  wel- 
fare. However,  after  6  years  of  Wallace 
government,  Alabama  ranked  second  in 
the  Nation — exceeded  only  by  Louisi- 
ana— in  percent  of  population  on  public 
assistance. 

Obviously,  most  of  Alabama's  prob- 
lems predate  the  arrival  of  George  Wal- 
lace as  Governor.  But  the  conditions 
survived  his  4  years  in  office  and  his 
nearly  I'ij  years  as  unofficial  Governor, 
and  the  relative  standing  of  his  State  in 
the  categories  I  have  mentioned  is  basic- 
ally unchanged.  One  may  reasonably  in- 
quire of  the  Governor,  if  he  promises  to 
do  so  much  for  the  "little  man"  in  Amer- 
ica, why  did  he  do  so  little  for  him  as 
Governor?  If  he  promises  to  restore  law 
and  order  in  the  entire  country,  why 
could  not  he  do  it  in  Alabama? 

Ten  years  ago  a  book  entitled  "The 
Age  of  the  Coming  Caesars "  captured 
national  attention  with  its  description  of 
the  fut\u-e.  It  saw  a  United  States  that 
would  ultimately  resemble  the  Vichy 
France,  cowed  by  a  foreign  power  and 
concerned  about  domestic  tranquillity 
and  economic  progress.  The  author  pre- 
dicted that  the  voters  would  elect  men 
who  could  promise  law  and  order  and 
economic  prosperity  in  return  for  a  sur- 
render of  basic,  fundamental  liberties. 
George  Wallace — like  Pierre  Laval,  cen- 
tral figure  of  Vichy  France  says  to  us, 
"let  America  become  a  police  state  and 
I  can  promise  you  law  and  order."  If  his 
Alabama  record  Is  any  guide  Mr.  Wal- 
lace can  give  us  neither  law  and  order 
or  economic  progress  but  he  can  give  us 
a  police  state 


'«Meet  the  Press.  April  23.  1967. 
"  Interview  with  James  Jackson  KUpatrlck. 
National  Review.  April  18,  1967. 


THE  NEED  TO   CONTROL   IMPORTS 
TO  PROTECT  AMERICAN  WORKERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  TMr.  Buchanan],  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
90th  Congress  draws  to  a  close,  there  is 
legislation  of  vital  importance  to  our 
Nation  and  our  citizens  which  has  re- 
ceived too  little  attention  in  proportion 
to  the  urgent  need  for  action  in  this 
area — legislation  introduced  in  the  House 
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to  increase  job  stability  and  security  for 
American  workers  in  those  industries 
subject  to  the  continuing  and  increasing 
impact  of  foreign  imports  flooding  the 
American  domestic  market  from  nations 
where  labor  is  cheap  and  production  costs 
low. 

This  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
me,  and  I  have  appeared  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  this 
year,  as  well  as  before  the  General  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  in  both  the  89th  and 
the  90th  Congress  in  support  of  legisla- 
tive action  to  protect  the  American 
worker  from  the  adverse  effect  of  for- 
eign imports  on  his  job. 

I  have  taken  the  floor  during  debate 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  the  dangerous  threat 
to  the  American  worker  posed  by  this 
constantly  rising  flood  of  imports  which 
on  the  American  market  is  replacing 
products  of  American  workers — and  es- 
pecially American  steelworkers — at  an 
alarming  rate. 

And  I  have  also  joined  with  other 
Members  of  the  House  in  introducing 
bills  to  provide  relief  to  American  indus- 
tries and  workers  who  have  been  injured 
by  increasing  imports  from  low-wage 
areas — and  bills  to  provide  specifically 
for  orderly  trade  in  iron  and  steel  mill 
products  through  quantitative  limita- 
tions on  U.S.  imports — a  system  of  quota 
controls. 

The  first  of  these — legislation  to  es- 
tablish procedures  to  relieve  domestic  in- 
dustries and  workers  injured  by  in- 
creased imports  from  low-wage  areas, 
passed  the  House  on  September  28,  1967, 
as  H.R.  478,  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Foreign  Trade  Act. 

This  bill  provides  a  specific  procedure 
of  investigation  to  identify  sectors  of 
employment  and  communities  whose 
welfare  and  standards  of  living  are  being 
impaired  or  threatened  with  impairment 
by  excessive  imports  of  goods  produced 
abroad  imder  substandard  labor  condi- 
tions, and  gives  the  President  certain 
powers  of  import  regulation.  Such  Im- 
port regulation  to  be  applied  to  offending 
imports  could  be  in  the  form  of  increased 
duties  or  quantitative  limitations. 

An  important  provision  of  this  bill 
specifies  that  any  employee  organization 
of  a  domestic  industry — as  well  as  any 
community  organization  and  certain 
others — may  request  the  investigation  to 
determine  the  actual  effect  of  imports  in 
question  upon  domestic  working  condi- 
tions, standards  of  living,  and  job  oppor- 
tunities— in  situations  in  which  imports 
are  believed  to  be  threatening  the  jobs 
or  economic  security  of  the  workers  or 
communities. 

To  date  the  Senate  has  failed  to  act  on 
H.R.  478,  and  the  bill  is  still  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  Labor  and  Welfare 
Committee. 

The  bills  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  iron  and  steel  mill  products  through 
quota  control  are  pending  in  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  While  the 
committee  recently  held  executive  hear- 
ings on  "Tariff  and  Trade  Proposals." 
during  which  I  testified  urging  enact- 
ment of  legislation  for  the  protection  of 


American  steelworkers  and  the  American 
steel  industry,  there  has  been  no  com- 
mittee action  on  legislation. 

The  bills  for  orderly  trade  in  iron  and 
steel  mill  products  would  specifically 
provide  for  certain  limitation  of  imports 
of  iron  and  steel  mill  products  which 
threaten  the  soundness  of  the  domestic 
iron  and  steel  industry — and  the  jobs  of 
American  steelworkers. 

Only  through  enactment  of  effective 
legislation  can  the  American  steelworker, 
as  well  as  other  American  workers  in  in- 
dustries similarly  affected  by  foreign  im- 
ports, gain  adequate  protection  from 
the  adverse  effect  of  these  imports. 

In  1967  raw  steel  production  in  the 
United  States  totaled  4,338,000  net  tons. 
Of  this  U.S.  total,  Alabama  produced  3.4 
percent,  and  ranked  eighth  among  steel 
producing  States.  There  were  14  operat- 
ing steelplants  in  the  State.  These  plants 
accounted  for  an  annual  payroll  in  1966 
of  $196,383,000  and  made  State  and  local 
tax  payments  in  the  amount  of  $9,274,614. 

In  the  period  1955  through  1965.  steel 
consumption  in  the  United  States  rose 
from  82,200,000  net  tons  to  106,200,000, 
an  increase  in  consumption  of  24,000,000 
net  tons.  Of  this  increase  in  steel  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  on  a  na- 
tional scale,  9,700.000  net  tons  were  im- 
ported. 

The  southern  market  increased  in  total 
consumption  by  3,300,000  net  tons. 
Southern  steel  producers'  share  of  this 
increase,  however,  was  only  600,000  net 
tons  while  imports  accounted  for  2,700,- 

000  net  tons  of  the  total  increased  south- 
em  market  consumption. 

In  1965,  at  the  end  of  this  10-year 
period,  domestic  steel  produced  outside 
the  South  and  brought  into  the  southern 
market  was  5.300,000  net  tons — exactly 
the  same  as  in  1955.  Hence,  nonsouthern 
domestic  producers  had  no  share  in  the 
growth  of  the  southern  market  during 
this  period.  Foreign  imports  of  steel  into 
the  southern  market  during  the  same 
period  rose  from  400.000  to  3,100,000  tons. 

The  effect  of  the  continuing  increase 
in  steel  imports  is  clear  from  these  fig- 
ures. Growth  in  steel  consumption  in  the 
southern  market  which  could  have  been 
met  by  expanded  production  by  southern 
and  other  domestic  steel  producers — 
with  increased  jobs  for  American  steel- 
workers— was  instead  supplied  through 
steel  imports. 

The  city  of  Birmingham.  Ala.,  which 

1  have  the  privilege  to  represent  in  the 
Congress  is  one  of  the  Nation's  steel  pro- 
ducing centers,  and  the  continuing  im- 
pact of  steel  imports  is  of  vital  interest 
to  the  people  of  my  district. 

To  give  some  idea  as  to  the  basis  for 
concern  over  the  employment  impact 
which  imports  can  have  on  the  steel  in- 
dustry alone,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
10.8  million  tons  of  steel  mill  products 
imported  during  1966  were  equivalent  to 
employment  opportunities  in  the  basic 
steel  industry  of  69,000  jobs  and  in  sup- 
porting af'tivities  of  another  14,000  jobs. 
Some  estimates  of  job  loss  run  even 
higher. 

Low  wages  for  foreign  workers  In  the 
steel  Industry  plus  the  rapid  spread  of 
steel  technology  have  given  foreign  pro- 
ducers substantial  labor  cost  advantages. 


As  an  example,  in  1966  hourly  employ- 
ment cost  in  the  domestic  steel  industry 
was  $4.63  as  compared  with  a  low  of 
$1.08  for  Japan  and  ranging  in  between 
for  steel  producing  countries  including 
West  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  Italy, 
Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands  to  a 
high  of  $2.08,  or  a  margin  ranging  be- 
tween $3.53  to  $2.55  in  favor  of  the  for- 
eign steel  producers. 

The  difference  between  the  United 
States,  Western  Europe,  and  Japan  in 
employment  cost  in  the  production  of 
steel  is  about  $25  per  ton  in  the  case  of 
Europe  and  $40  per  ton  in  the  case  of 
Japan.  The  disparities  in  hourly  employ- 
ment costs  oetween  the  steel  industries 
of  the  United  States  and  the  other  major 
producers  are  so  great  that  steel  labor 
productivity  here  would  have  to  be  two 
and  one-half  times  that  of  the  Europeans 
and  four  and  one-half  times  that  of  the 
Japanese  to  equalize  unit  labor  costs. 

Following  World  War  II,  while  the 
American  steel  industry  was  still  in  the 
process  of  recovering  from  the  drain 
upon  its  resources  resulting  from  the  war 
and  the  reconstruction  abroad,  there 
were  fully  modern  steel -making  plants 
being  constructed  overseas,  in  great  part 
financed  by  the  United  States  and  built 
with  the  output  of  American  mills. 

In  a  special  report  on  steel  in  Busi- 
ness Week  of  June  1966,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  since  1947  the  United  States 
had  shifted  from  a  net  exporter,  with  an 
annual  export  surplus  in  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts of  6  million  ions,  to  a  net  Importer 

While  the  United  States  had  net  steel 
exports  of  about  4  million  tons  in  1957, 
by  1965  this  had  been  replaced  by  net 
steel  imports  of  8  million  tons.  On  bal- 
ance, the  total  loss  to  foreign  steel 
amounted  to  12  million  tons. 

A  factor  in  the  loss  of  steel  exports 
by  the  United  States  is  the  nontariff 
barrier — the  extent  to  which  foreign 
countries  are  charging  fees  in  addition 
to  straight  duty  charges  which,  in  fact, 
provide  effective  protective  barriers  from 
imports.  These  nontariff  barriers  in  the 
past  have  not  received  adequate  con- 
sideration when  tariff  agreements  have 
been  entered  into  by  the  United  States. 

As  an  example,  welded  carbon  pli>e 
may  be  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  Belgium.  France,  or  West  Germany 
for  a  duty  charge  of  $12.50.  To  export 
the  same  product  from  the  United 
States  to  Belgium  results  in  charges  of 
$30.53;  to  France,  charges  of  S57.32;  and 
to  West  Germany,  charges  of  $30.07. 

As  another  example,  carbon  plates  can 
be  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
these  three  countries  for  a  duty  charge 
of  $8.  To  export  this  product  results  in 
charges  per  $100  of  product  of  $14.25  to 
Belgium:  $42.07  to  Prance:  and  $21.08  to 
West  Germany. 

The  American  steelworkers.  along  with 
all  Americans,  have,  through  the  taxes 
they  have  paid  to  their  Government, 
helped  to  subsidize  their  foreign  competi- 
tion through  our  foreign  aid  programs. 
That  competition  is  thriving,  is  using  in 
many  instances — by  our  standards — sub- 
standard, low-cost  labor,  and  is  com- 
peting with  our  American  workers  who 
ought  to  continue  to  receive  wages  that 
are  commensurate  with  what  people 
working  in  the  most  prosperous  great  na- 
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tlon  the  world  has  yet  known  should  re- 
ceive. This  consequently  constitutes  both 
strong  and  unfair  foreign  competition. 

Certainly,  at  the  very  least  the  Ameri- 
can worker  Is  entitled  to  some  protec- 
tion from  the  consquences  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's use  of  his  own  tax  dollars. 

There  is  no  Indication  In  the  foresee- 
able future  that  the  Import  pressures  will 
lessen  in  the  steel  Industry  and  other 
domestic  Industries  affected  by  the  con- 
tinuing rise  in  import  of  many  commodi- 
ties, and  also  faced  with  the  serious  dis- 
parity of  emplojTnent  costs.  At  the  same 
time  many  foreign  countries  have  quan- 
titative controls  protecting  their  own  In- 
dustries against  Import  of  some  com- 
modities. 

In  steel,  on  a  world  basis,  foreign  gov- 
ernments have  a  42  percent  financial  in- 
terest in  their  own  steel  Industries,  and 
In  the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  a  28 
percent  financial  Interest.  Resulting 
Oovemment  concessions  again  ftdd  to 
the  cost  gap  between  foreign  and  domes- 
tic production  cost.  In  addition,  except- 
ing the  Soviet  bloc.  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  have  an  excess  of  55  million  tons 
in  production  capacity. 

To  establish  any  effective  tariff  con- 
trol in  the  Import  of  steel  would  require 
an  increase  of  almost  1,000  percent — ob- 
viously not  a  practical  consideration. 

With  other  Members  of  Congress.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  establish 
annual  quantitative  limitations  on  U.S. 
Imports  of  steel  products — orderly  quota 
controls  which  would  provide  a  fair  and 
fiexible  method  by  which  a  reasonable 
protection  could  be  established  for  our 
American  steelworkers  and  their  indus- 
try. 

Our  American  steelworkers  are  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  products  not 
only  vital  to  our  Nation's  economy,  but 
essential  to  our  national  defense  and  se- 
curity. 

It  Is  time  the  Congress  gives  considera- 
tion to  import  controls  which  will  safe- 
guard their  future. 


AMERICAN  LACK  OP  COMMITMENT 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Bell]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
returned  from  a  week's  tour  of  frontier 
sections  of  the  Middle  East.  Now  con- 
trolled by  Israel  as  a  result  of  the  6-day 
war. 

I  made  the  trip  as  a  result  of  growing 
personal  concern  over  the  last  60  days 
that  the  cease-fire  in  the  Middle  East 
was  disintegrating  and  that  early  re- 
sumption of  war  was  possible. 

My  visit  was  reassuring.  Insofar  as 
the  short-term  outlook  Is  concerned. 

Given,  however,  the  irrationality  of 
the  surrounding  Arab  nations,  an  irra- 
tionality which  produced  the  6-day 
war  In  1967,  no  observer  has  a  right  to 
be  completely  secure  in  making  optimistic 
predictions. 

But  despite  fairly  frequent  exchanges 
of  gunfire  across  the  Suez  and  at  the 
central  Jordanian  border  in  and  near 
the  west  bank,  and  despite  undoubted 


sponsorship  of  Arab  terrorist  activity  by 
the  Government  of  Syria,  the  peace  on 
this  day  seems  relatively  stable. 

What  Is  omnlous  In  the  Middle  East 
is: 

First.  The  gradually  shifting  balance 
of  military  power  to  the  Arab  coalition, 
and  particularly  to  those  Arab  nations 
which  are  fanatically  insistent  upon 
continued  war  sind  elimination  of  Israel ; 

Second.  The  extraordinary  suppwrt 
given  these  Arab  nations  by  Russia  with 
the  resulting  Russian  emergence  as  a 
Mediterranean  power  and  as  a  poten- 
tially dominant  Infiuence  in  the  Red 
Sea: 

Third.  The  somewhat  naive  belief  of 
some  ofDcials  In  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere  that,  through  negotiations, 
the  basic  Arab  obsession  with  the  de- 
struction of  Israel  can  be  changed,  or 
that  the  expansion  of  Russia  Into  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  can  be 
terminated. 

This  combination  of  factors  could  pro- 
duce In  the  next  2  to  3  years  an  explo- 
sion in  the  Middle  East  far  more  severe 
than  any  we  have  known  In  this  century. 

The  Middle  East  has  as  much,  and 
perhaps  more,  strategic  significance  as 
Southeast  Asia. 

Yet  we  seem  to  be  balancing  our  mas- 
sive Involvement  and  Interventionist 
policies  In  Vietnam  with  an  astringent 
near  neutrality  In  the  Middle  East. 

If  we  are  overlnvolved  with  support  of 
an  ally  in  Southeast  Asia,  we  most  as- 
suredly are  underinvolved  in  support  of 
a  substantially  more  deserving  ally  In 
the  Middle  East. 

Russia  lost  $1  billion  worth  of  military 
equipment  In  the  6  days  of  the  war  of 
1967. 

Within  a  year  that  equipment  has 
been  replaced. 

More  importantly,  it  has  been  re- 
placed with  more  modem,  more  sophis- 
ticated weaponry. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  more  than 
2.000  Russian  military  advisers  are  lo- 
cated In  Egypt. 

Syria,  with  a  more  easily  managed 
Government,  has  become  virtually  a  So- 
viet arsenal. 

There  is  every  Indication  that  equip- 
ment lost  by  the  Arabs  in  1967  has  been 
replaced,  yet  Russia  continues  the  arms 
buildup. 

Arab  Air  Force  losses  as  a  result  of 
the  6-day  war  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  replaced  by  the  Mlg-21.  a  newer 
and  substantially  Improved  model. 

And  reports  have  been  circulating  for 
some  months  that  commitments  have 
been  made  for  delivery  of  Mlg-23  air- 
craft, a  highly  advanced  and  sophis- 
ticated fighter. 

Now  we  hear  that  the  Initial  ship- 
ments of  these  advanced  air  strike  units, 
as  well  as  offensive  rocket  launchers,  are 
on  their  way  to  Egypt. 

There  is  no  fighter  aircraft  In  Israel 
today  equal  to  the  Mlg-23. 

The  Mirage  Jet  fighters  purchased 
from  France  for  $60  million  are  not,  as 
a  result  of  an  edict  by  De  Gaulle,  allowed 
outside  of  France  and  are,  thus,  of  no 
value  as  a  deterrent  or  as  Instruments 
for  Israel  defense. 

Israel  is  asking  the  United  States  only 
to  sell  her  50  Phantom  jets  which  would 


counter  the  Mlg-21  deliveries,  not  the 
more  advanced  Mlg-23's. 

Our  procrastination  has  exceeded  all 
reason. 

Even  if  a  much-desired  big  power  de- 
cision to  halt  the  Middle  East  arms  race 
were  achieved  this  year,  the  commit- 
ment of  50  Phantom  jets  would  be 
needed  to  offset  the  new  Arab  weapons. 

As  a  practical  matter,  however,  the 
pros(>ect8  for  suspension  of  an  arms 
buildup  are  as  bleak  as  they  possibly 
could  be  under  present  circumstances. 

Russia  supplies  the  Arab  Government* 
to  secure  her  new  power  position  In  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea. 

She  also  supplies  the  Arabs  to  pressure 
Israel  into  relinquishment  of  territory 
which  has  been  under  Israel  control 
since  the  6-day  war. 

Not  the  least  of  the  reasons  for  this  is 
the  importance  to  Russia  of  the  Suez 
Canal  which  will  surely  remain  closed 
until  there  Is  a  peace  settlement,  or  until 
Israel  retreats  from  the  Sinai. 

But  it  must  be  understood  that  Sinai, 
the  Golan  Heights,  and  certain  portions 
of  occupied  Jordan  are  natural  military 
barricades,  profoundly  Important  to  the 
defense  of  Israel. 

The  stronger,  the  more  threatening 
the  Arabs  become,  the  more  vital  these 
occupied  barriers  become  to  Israel  mili- 
tary planners. 

Withholding  of  the  Phantom  jets,  par- 
ticularly while  Russia  is  supplying  equiv- 
alent aircraft  to  Cairo,  virtually  forces 
Israel  to  feel  she  must  rely  on  herself 
and  thus  to  be  uncompromising  In  the 
maintenance  of  her  present  defenses. 

Everyone  In  the  United  States  would 
be  able  to  understand  this  position  per- 
fectly if  our  own  borders  were  similarly 
threatened. 

I  fear  we  do  not  understand  the  subtle 
result  of  our  failure  to  supply  the  Phan- 
tom jets. 

In  a  sense  it  causes  an  aggravation  of 
a  continuing  concern  which  I  suspect  Is 
felt  by  Israel  officials. 

It  is  the  concern  that  is  Inevitable 
when  all  reassurances  from  the  United 
States  are  privately  spoken,  all  public 
statements  seem  neutral,  and  our  actions 
seem  more  in  agreement  with  our  public 
statements  than  with  our  private  state- 
ments. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  supplied  Israel 
with  military  equipment. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  direct. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  indirect,  such 
as  the  Patton  tanks  and  heavy  artillery 
captured  by  Israel  from  Jordan  In  1967. 
But  even  our  military  assistance  has 
not  conveyed  the  full  element  of  sup- 
port that  It  ought  to  have  conveyed. 

When  we  sell  military  hardware  to 
West  Germany  which  Is  subsequently 
resold  to  Israel  we  fool  nobody,  and  least 
of  all  the  Russians  and  the  leaders  of 
the  hostile  Arab  nations. 

But  we  do  create  a  doubt  In  the  minds 
of  all,  particularly  the  Israelis,  about  our 
real  position  in  the  event  of  a  show- 
down. 

The  combination  of  Russian  commit- 
ment and  American  lack  of  commitment 
Is  producing  a  vague  and  thus  Increas- 
ingly dangerous  situation  In  the  Middle 
East  with  all  p>artlcipants  performing  In 
a  way  different  from  what  might  be  ex- 
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pected  if  the  true  United  States  position 
were  understood. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  we  com- 
mit the  Phantom  jets  to  Israel  and  com- 
mit them  now. 

And  with  this  commitment  I  believe 
we  should  declare  that  our  association 
with  Israel,  and  our  dedication  to  her 
permanence  as  a  nation,  is  one  of  the 
keystones  of  American  foreign  policy. 


POLISH    VESSEL    TRADING    AT    U.S. 
PORTS  DESPITE  BLACKLIST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Chamberlain] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
several  days  ago  I  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people  the  fact  that  a  Polish  vessel.  Hugo 
Kollata).  which  has  carried  supplies  to 
North  Vietnam,  was  calling  at  five  Amer- 
icans ports  to  carry  on  trade  on  a  busl- 
ness-as-usual  basis.  I  pointed  out  that 
while  this  ship  was  blacklisted  by  the  U.S. 
Government  to  prohibit  it  from  carrying 
U.S.  Government-financed  cargoes  out  of 
the  coimtry  there  was  presently  nothing 
legally  wrong  with  the  same  vessel  com- 
ing to  our  shore  to  make  profits  on  pri- 
vate trade.  I  further  pointed  out  that 
while  I  have  for  a  nmnber  of  years  spon- 
sored legislation  to  close  our  ports  com- 
pletely to  such  vessels  that  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce  and  State  reiterated 
their  opposition  to  my  bill  just  a  few 
days  before  the  Hugo  Kollataj  entered 
U.S.  waters. 

On  September  14  I  wrote  the  President 
urging  that  the  administration  re- 
examine its  policy  of  condoning  such 
trading  In  our  ports  and  I  have  now  re- 
ceived a  reply  dated  September  30  and 
signed  by  W.  W.  Rostow,  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President.  From  this  response 
I  can  only  conclude  that  the  administra- 
tion is  not  really  concerned  with  taking 
effective  action. 

First  of  all.  while  Mr.  Rostow  gives  no 
indication  that  anything  could  presently 
be  done  about  this  problem.  I  am  satisfied 
that  there  already  exists  fully  sufficient 
means  to  the  executive  branch  that  would 
have  prevented  the  Hugo  Kollataj  from 
unloading  its  cargo  if  the  administration 
really  wanted  to  do  something  about  It. 
I  am  therefore  confirmed  In  my  belief 
that  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  present 
administration,  legislation  is  the  only 
answer. 

Second.  Mr.  Rostow  apparently  would 
leave  the  Impression  that  the  Hugo  Kol- 
lataj has  only  been  to  North  Vietnam 
once  when  in  fact,  according  to  informa- 
tion made  available  to  me  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  it  has  been  there  more 
than  once. 

Third.  Mr.  Rostow  claims  that  legisla- 
tion is  not  needed  because — 

We  have  no  Information  Indicating  that 
ships  calling  at  North  Vietnamese  ports  will 
begin  calling  at  United  States  ports. 

If  that  were  the  sole  consideration 
there  would  obviously  be  no  need  for  a 
blacklist  to  prevent  such  vessels  from 
carrying  U.S.  Government-financed  car- 
goes from  the  U.S.  ports  either.  The 


point  Is,  how  can  we  hope  to  obtain  full 
cooperation  from  other  free  world  coim- 
tries  to  stop  their  ships  from  going  to 
North  Vietnam  when  we  at  the  same  time 
officially  condone  the  use  of  our  ports 
to  the  same  vessels  and  in  fact  to  the 
vessels  of  a  Commimist  coimtry. 

Fourth,  my  bill  not  only  would  bar  U.S. 
ports  to  any  vessel  that  has  been  to  North 
Vietnam  but  also  to  all  other  vessels 
owned  by  the  same  shipping  interest.  In 
Communist  Poland,  of  course,  there  is 
only  one  shipping  interest;  namely,  the 
Govenunent  of  Poland.  I  am  advised  by 
the  Maritime  Administration  that  be- 
tween January  1  and  July  31  of  1968,  11 
Polish  ships  entered  American  ports  a 
total  of  124  times. 

Fifth.  I  am  amazed  that  Mr.  Rostow 
gives  no  Indication  that  the  administra- 
tion has  made  any  representations  to  the 
Polish  Government  concerning  the  Hugo 
Kollataj. 

>  In  conclusion  may  I  say  that  it  Is  ap- 
parent that  this  is  but  another  example 
of  the  administration's  indifference  and 
failure  to  use  all  the  diplomatic,  eco- 
nomic, and  legal  resources  at  its  com- 
mand to  Increase  pressure  on  the  en- 
emy's seaborne  sources  of  supply. 

Another  example  is  provided  by  the 
sharp  increase  in  free-world-flag  ship 
traffic  to  North  Vietnam  during  1968 
which  is  about  double  the  1967  rate.  I 
have  been  advised  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  during  September,  14  more 
free  world  ships  arrived  In  North  Viet- 
nam; 11  were  fljing  the  British  flag,  one 
Cypriot,  one  Singapore,  one  Kuwaiti. 
This  brings  the  total  for  the  year  to  112 
under  nine  different  flags  as  compared 
to  57  arrivals  during  the  same  period  In 
1967. 

At  this  point  In  the  Record  I  Include 
copies  of  my  letter  to  the  President,  Mr. 
Rostow's  reply  and  a  chart  indicating  the 
number  of  free  world  ship  arrivals  in 
North  Vietnam  so  far  this  year. 

Septembes  14,  1968. 
Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  A  vessel,  Hugo 
Kollataj,  currently  "blacklisted"  by  the  Mari- 
time Administration  for  trading  with  North 
Vietnam  Is  presently  calling  at  American 
ports. 

This  ship  was  first  listed  by  the  MariUme 
Administration  In  Its  report  No.  9  Issued 
January  13,  1967,  and  classified  Department 
of  Defense  lnform.atlon  contains  confirming 
reports  as  to  the  dates  of  Its  arrivals  In  North 
Vietnam.  The  Hugo  Kollataj,  owned  by  the 
Polish  government,  entered  Boston  Harbor 
on  September  1,  1968,  New  York  Harbor  on 
September  8,  1968.  and  is  scheduled  to  make 


other  stops  at  Philadelphia,  BaJtlmore  and 
Norfolk.  This  past  Wednesday  morning  I  per- 
sonally watched  the  unloading  of  tons  al 
Polish  steel  from  Its  hold  onto  the  docks  of 
Pier  8  In  Brooklyn. 

While  this  ship  Is  only  legally  barred  from 
carrying  U.S.  Government-financed  cargoes 
out  of  the  United  States  I  would  respectfully 
urge  that  the  Government  re-examine  Its 
policy  and  extend  this  prohibition  to  cover 
private  trade  in  U.S.  ports  as  well,  as  recom- 
mended in  my  bill,  H.R.  365.  TTiough  It  may 
be  true  that  this  commerce,  in  terms  of 
tonnage  and  perhaps  dollar  value,  does  not 
amount  to  much,  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
there  is  a  deep  moral  question  involved  which 
compels  me  to  ask  why  a  vessel  which  has 
been  helping  to  supply  the  enemy  should  be 
permitted  to  make  profits  In  American  ports 
on  a  buslness-as-usual  basis,  particularly 
vrtth  the  present  high  level  of  American  cas- 
ualties In  South  Vietnam. 

Whether  or  not  the  closing  of  U.S.  ports  to 
such  vessels  would  reduce  Polish  trade  with 
North  Vietnam  is  not  of  controlling  im- 
portance. In  view  of  the  Government's  recent 
restraints  placed  on  relations  with  Poland 
and  other  Warsaw  Pact  countries  due  to  their 
part  In  the  invasion  and  suppression  of 
Czechoslovakia  as  well  as  the  part  that 
Poland  is  helping  to  play  in  the  Invasion  and 
suppression  of  South  Vietnam,  I  simply  can 
see  no  good  reason  why  the  Hugo  Kollataj 
should  be  welcomed  in  U.S.  ports. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 


The  Wnnx  House, 

Washington,    D.C,    September    30,    1968. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Chamberlain:  The 
President  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  let- 
ter of  September  14,  1968  concerning  the 
Polish  ship  Hugo  Kollataj  and  possible 
legislation  which  would  prevent  ships  that 
have  called  at  North  Vietnamese  ports  from 
then  being  permitted  to  call  at  United 
States  p>orts. 

The  Hugo  Kollataj  Is  the  only  ship — Com- 
munist or  free  world— on  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration's "North  Vietnam  list"  which 
has  come  to  the  United  States.  It  made  one 
voyage  to  North  Vietnam,  In  November  1966. 
Since  then  It  has  been  in  the  Far  Eastern 
trade,  going  mainly  to  Japan.  It  has  not  re- 
turned to  North  Vietnam. 

As  you  noted,  the  Hugo  Kollataj  Is  cur- 
rently barred  from  carrying  United  States 
Government-sponsored  caiigo  from  United 
States  ports  because  of  Its  voyage  to  North 
Vietnam.  In  light  of  the  fact  that  this  Is 
the  only  Instance  of  a  ship  on  the  "North 
Vietnam  list"  calling  at  United  States  ports, 
we  have  not  believed  It  necessary  to  have 
additional  legislation  on  this  matter. 

We  have  no  information  Indicating  that 
ships  calling  at  North  Vietnamese  ports  will 
begin  calling  at  United  States  ports.  Should 
this  occur,  we  would  want  to  consider  meas- 
ures— such  as  the  legislation  you  men- 
tioned— to  deal  with  the  situation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  W.  RosTow. 


FREE  WORLD  SHIP  ARRIVALS  IN  NORTH  VIETNAM,  1968 


British      Cypriot    Singapore   Lebanese    Somalia       Italian      Japanese      Malta        Kuwait        Total 


January 

February 

Marcli 

April 
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June 

July 

August 

September.. 
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9 
7 

10 
10 
13 
12 
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U 


10 
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12 
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MR.  NIXON'S  LETTER  TO  THE  SECU- 
RmES  INDUSTRY:  A  STUDY  IN 
SYCOPHANCY 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MMDS).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Rkuss]  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Richard 
M.  Nixon  has  again  followed  the  clan- 
destine route.  He  has  sent  a  private  letter 
to  leaders  In  the  securities  industry  for 
private  circulation.  According  to  Mr. 
Nixon's  top  economic  adviser,  Alan 
Greenspan,  it  was  not  made  public  be- 
cause It  covers  "a  narrow  policy  area. " 

This  is  another  action  by  Mr.  Nixon 
designed  to  serve  conflicting  purposes. 
He  appeals  to  the  securities  industry  on 
a  straight  self-interest  basis.  At  the  same 
time  he  covers  up  his  blatant  disregard 
for  the  public  interest  and  the  interest  of 
Investors.  It  was  an  appeal  to  a  limited 
number  of  brokers  and  investment  bank- 
ers. In  effect,  attacking  the  protection 
and  security  of  25  million  American 
owners  of  shares  of  common  stocks. 

Why  did  candidate  Nixon  not  release 
this  letter  to  the  public?  Was  it  possible 
that  he  knew  that  millions  of  Americans 
have  confidence  in  investing  In  common 
stocks  just  because  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  SEC? 

THE    SEC    IS    AN    LNDEPSNDKMT    AOKNCY 

Mr.  Nixon's  statement  shows  a  com- 
plete and  total  ignorance  of  the  role 
of  Independent  agencies  In  the  Federal 
Govenunent.  By  legislation  and  by 
practice,  regulatory  agencies  are  Inde- 
pendent. Responsible  Presidents  do  not 
even  try  to  Interfere  with  these  im- 
portant regulatory  bodies.  It  Is  either 
naive  or  malicious  to  charge  that  securi- 
ties regulation  has  been  subject  to 
"heavy-handed  bureaucratic  regulatory 
schemes"  by  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. 

The  last  time  a  President  sought  to 
dictate  to  an  Independent  agency  in  the 
Federal  Ooverrunent  was  when  Nixon 
was  Vice  President  and,  as  a  result,  the 
Dixon-Yates  scandal  was  exposed.  It  was 
a  scandal  that  resulted  from  the  very 
practice  which  candidate  Nixon  is  now 
engaging  in — namely,  trying  to  Interject 
political  pressure  where  it  does  not  be- 
long. 

IT    IS    BIPARTISAN 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion Is  a  bipartisan  organization  with  its 
members  including  identified  Republi- 
cans as  well  as  identified  Democrats. 
The  SEC's  activities  have  never  been  the 
subject  of  partisan  debates.  Candidate 
Nixon's  political  maneuvers  tend  to  im- 
dermine  not  only  the  Independence  but 
also  the  bipartisan  nature  of  the  SEC 
and  renders  a  disservice  to  the  American 
Investor. 

Mr.  Nixon  neglects  to  recognize  the 
broadly  accepted  practices  and  legal  pro- 
tections underlying  the  operations  of 
the  SEC.  The  agency  conducts  not  only 
extensive  studies  but  it  holds  open  hear- 
ings which  afford  opportunities  to  all 
parties  to  present  facts  and  to  have  their 
views  fully  revealed.  If  Mr.  Nixon  under- 
stood this  regulatory  process  he  would 
not  talk  about  "bureaucratic  domina- 


tion" and  "a  legalistic  and  bureaucratic 
approach." 

KITECTTVE   INDDSTBT  COOPERATION 

Of  all  the  Industries  subject  to  broad 
regulation  none  has  supported  its  regu- 
latory agency,  the  SEC,  more  than  the 
securities  industry.  Of  course,  there  have 
been  differences  in  views  between  the 
Commission  and  some  of  the  securities 
industry,  but  more  often  than  not  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other 
stock  exchanges  have  worked  in  harmony 
and  effectively  with  the  SEC  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  industry  and  investors. 

Mr.  Nixon  in  his  letter  recognizes  the 
fantastic  growth  of  the  securities  mdus- 
try  and  the  fact  that  one  out  of  eight 
Americans  own  shares  of  mutual  funds 
or  common  stock  and  that,  indirectly,  100 
million  Americans  benefit  from  stock  in- 
vestments by  way  of  pension  plans  or  in- 
surance policies.  He  neglects  to  add  that 
most  of  this  growth  occurred  primarily 
since  the  SEC  was  established.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  evidence  that  the  SEC 
did  anything  other  than  encourage  the 
broadening  of  stock  ownership  in 
America. 

This  regulatory  body  has  dealt  in  one 
of  the  most  sensitive  and  one  of  the  most 
dliflcult  areas  where  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars  are  at  stake.  There  has  never 
been  any  scandal  or  corruption  associated 
with  this  agency. 

Never  has  a  candidate  so  shamelessly 
sought  to  solicit  Wall  Street  dollars  and 
Wall  Street  support  for  a  political 
campaign. 


BIGGEST   ECONOMIC   GIVEAWAYS 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  oro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
political  skids  are  being  greased  in  the 
Democratic  Party  and  Inside  the  John- 
son administration  for  one  of  the  biggest 
economic  giveaways  ever  conferred  upon 
a  private  company  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

This  giveaway  will  be  in  the  form  of  a 
special  privilege  to  Occidental  Petroleum 
Corp..  to  import  300,000  barrels  a  day  of 
foreign  oil  into  a  "foreign  trade  zone" 
at  Machiasport,  Maine,  with  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  market  200.000  barrels  dally 
of  that  oil  in  the  United  States. 

Other  U.S.  refineries,  subject  to  quota 
llmitatioris  under  the  mandatory  oil  im- 
port program,  will  have  to  get  by  on  im- 
ports of  about  9  percent  of  their  refinery 
throughput  of  crude  oil. 

This  project  would  confer  an  economic 
advantage  of  at  least  $40,000,000  a  year 
upon  one  company. 

It  will  make  a  sham  and  a  mockery 
of  the  mandatory  oil  Import  program 
which  every  Government  study  ever  con- 
ducted has  confirmed  as  vital  if  we  are 
to  maintain  oil  supplies  adequate  to  pro- 
vide for  our  own  security. 

The  Machiasport  project  will  build 
Into  the  oil  import  program,  an  Inequl- 


touB  economic  sanctuary  for  one  com- 
pany. It  would  confer  special  privilege 
upon  that  company  of  a  magnitude  al- 
most beyond  imagination. 

It  will  deal  a  death  blow  to  equity 
among  companies  which  should  be 
treated  equally  under  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram. It  will  therefore  be  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  that  program.  It  will  thus 
accelerate  our  dependence  upon  foreign 
oil.  And  it  will  aggravate  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  by  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  annually. 

It  will  foreclose  all  opportunity  for  the 
domestic  oU  industry  to  restore  its  ex- 
ploration-drilling to  levels  required  to 
meet  the  future  energy  needs  of  our 
economy  and  our  national  defense.  It  will 
necessarily  hasten  the  day  of  an  oil  fam- 
ine in  these  United  States  of  America. 

Dame  Fortune,  it  happens,  has  smiled 
upon  the  applicant  company.  Occidental 
Petroleum,  in  the  Libyan  desert.  This 
company's  discovery  well  there  was  re- 
ported in  the  press  to  be  one  of  the  most 
proUfic  ever  known.  Now,  it  seeks  to 
dump  that  cheap  oil,  at  a  cutrate  price, 
in  the  American  market. 

If  it  is  permitted  to  do  so,  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  one  day  look  upon  the 
act  of  a  favor-giving  government  as  the 
day  misfortune  frowned  upon  our  coun- 
try. The  message  will  come  home  when 
this,  the  world's  greatest  power,  is  forced 
to  go  begging  for  oil  to  the  Arab  bloc 
which  even  now,  is  playing  footsie  with 
Communist  Russia. 

It  is  no  less  than  Irony  that  the  oil  for 
which  Occidental  seeks  such  special  favor 
was  the  same  oil  denied  to  this  country 
and  its  allies  under  a  Libyan  oil  embargo 
during  the  Middle  East  crisis  in  1967. 

Despite  these  facts,  I  am  prepared  to 
make  a  prediction.  I  predict  that,  unless 
reason  is  made  to  prevail,  this  unprece- 
dented economic  advantage  will  be  con- 
ferred upon  this  one  company.  Occiden- 
tal Petroleum.  Why  do  I  make  this  pre- 
diction? Because  of  the  "quiet  hurry"  in 
which  it  is  being  petted  along  by  the 
administration.  One  with  half  a  nose 
can  smell  a  political  "deal"  in  Washing- 
ton and  an  administrative  "fix"  and  the 
"fix"  is  on  in  ths  Johnson  administration 
to  slide  through  this  smelly  deal. 

The  Oil  Daily,  reputable  national  pe- 
troleum newspaper,  put  it  in  cold  and 
simple  terms  in  its  issue  of  September 
23.  Despite  intense  opposition  to  the  Oc- 
cidental project,  said  the  Oil  Daily: 

The  political  climate  looks  favorable  for 
approval  by  the  Johnson  Administration — 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

And  what  is  the  big  rush  by  a  lame 
duck  administration  to  hand  out  such 
special  privilege?  Consumer  State  con- 
gressmen, primarily  from  New  England, 
are  pressuring  the  administration  about 
fuel  oil  prices  and  Occidental  Petroleum 
has  appealed  to  these  political  liistlncts 
by  pledging  to  supply  such  fuel  at  radi- 
cal discoimt.  With  this  deal,  it  could 
well  afford  to  do  so.  The  Oil  Daily  ob- 
served: 

Whether  the  White  House  would  go 
along — perhape  to  help  the  nzzllng  political 
drive  by  Vice  President  Humphrey  for  the 
Presidency — remains  to  be  seen. 

This  ambitious  project  first  surfaced  Just 
over  two  months  ago  when  on  July  3.  the 
on    Dally    revealed    plana    for    this    "trade 
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zone,"  and  said:  "Senator  Muskle  (D-Malne) 
Is  now  working  quietly  to  press  for  sym- 
pathetic consideration  of  the  scheme  by  In- 
terior Secretary,  Stewart  Udall,  the  oil  im- 
port control  boss  In  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration." 

This  news  account  went  on  to  say: 
Muskle  and  some  Washington  figures  who 
are  pushing  the  appeal  for  oil  Imports  for  a 
zone  refinery  at  Machiasport,  Maine,  con- 
ferred with  Udall  In  his  office  about  ten  days 
ago. 

The  July  3,  story  went  on  to  say  that 
news  of  the  "trade  zone"  was  broken  at  a 
New  England  Governors'  Conference,  at 
Stowe,  Vt.,  "about  a  week  ago." 

Why  at  a  Governors"  conference?  Well, 
Occidental  Petroleum — out  of  the  big- 
ness of  its  corporate  heart — has  agreed 
to  pay  into  a  New  England  conservation 
fimd  20  cents  per  barrel  on  each  barrel 
of  products  it  is  permitted  to  bring  into 
U.S.  market.  This  will  give  the  New  Eng- 
land Governors  about  $7  million  a  year 
for  "conservation"  projects. 

The  overwhelming  economic  advan- 
tage which  Occidental  is  seeking  is  made 
self-evident  by  the  fact  that  it  could 
afford,  in  effect,  to  "buy"  regional  po- 
litical support  for  this  project  to  the 
tune  of  20  cents  a  barrel  for  products 
sold. 

This  is  a  strange  and  alien  new  ar- 
rangement for  '"doing  business"  in  these 
United  States.  If  the  project  at  Machias- 
port has  any  merit,  it  should  stand  on 
that  merit.  Questions  arise  in  one's  mind, 
however,  when  he  searches  his  memory 
for  another  instance  when  a  business  of 
any  kind — in  New  England  or  anywhere 
on  the  U.S.  mainland — has  agreed  to  put 
up  such  funds  for  public  use  for  the  mere 
right  to  get  a  plant  built.  This  20  cents 
per  barrel  grant  has  one  purpose  and 
one  only,  so  let's  call  it  what  it  is:  "po- 
litical payola." 

The  pressure  brought  from  the  very 
start  in  support  of  this  project  by  the 
candidate  for  Vice  President  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket.  Senator  Muskie,  indicates 
that  Occidental  has  indeed  done  its  po- 
litical homework  well.  It  has  the  biggest 
guns  in  the  Democratic  Party  doing  its 
handiwork  for  this  economic-political 
windfall. 

That  Is  why  I  am  willing  to  predict  ap- 
proval of  this  project.  It  is  being  master- 
minded by  experts  with  an  inside  track 
in  the  administration. 

Another  straw  in  the  wind  came  when 
President  Johnson  issued  his  choice  of 
names  for  a  35-member  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Trade  Policy.  Promi- 
nent in  this  list  is  the  President  of  Occi- 
dental Petroleum,  Dr.  Armand  Hammer. 
I  would  not  depreciate  Dr.  Hammer's 
qualifications  to  serve  on  such  a  group  if 
he  were  not  at  the  very  moment  of  his 
appointment,  by  rather  strange  coinci- 
dence, bringing  about  unprecedented  po- 
litical pressures  in  support  of  the  tre- 
mendous economic  grand  slam  his  com- 
pany Is  seeking  at  Machiasport.  In  this 
circumstance.  Dr.  Hammer  should  re- 
sign his  position,  or,  in  the  alternative, 
should  be  relieved  from  this  particular 
"advisory"  group  as  his  service  thereon 
qualifies  as  a  fiagrant  conflict  of  interest. 

There  are  other  signs  of  the  sense  of 
urgency  which  the  Government  is  at- 


taching to  this  project.  As  I  said,  plans 
for  it  surfaced  only  2  months  ago.  The 
application  for  designation  of  the  "trade 
zone"  was  not  filed  until  later.  Yet,  the 
Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board  is  moving 
quietly  but  rapidly  to  process  this  ap- 
plication. 

Why  such  a  hurry?  This  is  a  lame  duck 
administration,  and  if  it  is  going  to  pass 
out  political  favors  worth  multimillions 
of  dollars  per  year,  it  must  move.  It  has 
less  than  90  days  in  which  to  grant  this 
appetizing  bowl  of  greenback  gravy. 

So,  for  once  in  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration, the  wheels  are  tiu-ning  exceed- 
ingly fast.  If  the  administration  is  going 
to  play  favorites  on  such  a  scale  as  this, 
then  it  must  indeed  be  worried  for  the 
Humphrey-Muskie  team.  If  it  were  con- 
fident of  the  outcome  on  November  4, 
then  it  could  afford  to  wait  in  quiet  de- 
corum and  let  the  real  champion  of  this 
big  giveaway,  Edmund  Muskie,  push  it 
through  to  conclusion. 

How  long  Occidental  Petroleum  played 
the  political  game  in  New  England  to  sew 
up  support  for  this  project  is  a  matter  of 
speculation.  It  first  came  to  light,  as  I 
said,  on  July  3,  with  the  news  that  Sena- 
tor Muskie  was  "working  quietly"  in 
Washington  to  line  Mp  the  support  of 
Secretary  Udall,  who  i  noted  in  the  Oil 
Daily)  has  been  a  long-time  friend." 

But  it  was  not  until  20  days  later,  on 
July  23,  that  this  same  newspaper  re- 
ported in  its  lead  story  that: 

Occidental  Petroleum  Corporation  was 
revealed  Monday  (July  22)  as  the  dominant 
Interest  behind  the  application  for  a  foreign 
trade  zone  at  Machiasport,  Maine,  where  a 
300,000-barrel-dally  petroleum  refinery  Is 
planned,  with  potent  political  backing  in 
Washington  and  New  England. 

The  Oil  Daily,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
vealed that  plans  for  this  project  were 
originally  filed  with  Interior  Secretary 
Udall  by  Jack  Evans,  organizer  of  Busi- 
ness Development  Fund,  Inc..  and  New 
England  Refinery  Associates.  Inc. 

But  this  news  account  noted  that  a 
new  "voluminous  brochure"  filed  with 
Interior  had  a  covering  letter  from  Oc- 
cidental Petroleum  Corp.  to  the  effect 
that  the  application,  ""is  filed  on  behalf 
of  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp.,  which 
corporation  is  the  owner  of  Business  De- 
velopment Fund.  Inc.,  and  New  England 
Refinery  Associates,  Inc." 

So,  after  its  conception  by  Mr  Evans, 
a  rather  well-known  Washington  figure 
also  noted  in  the  past  for  his  political  ties 
to  Secretary  Udall.  this  grandiose  scheme 
was  taken  over,  apparently,  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel  by  Occidental,  which  knows  a 
good  thing  when  it  sees  one. 

It  can  be  recalled  that  early  in  the 
Kennedy  administration,  a  scandal 
erupted  when  the  Washington  Post  re- 
vealed that  Jack  Evans  had  been  solicit- 
ing oil  companies  for  Democrat  contribu- 
tions to  the  Democrat  Party  at  the  re- 
quest of  Secretary  Udall.  according  to 
some  press  reports. 

Mr.  Udall,  as  the  Oil  Daily  said,  is  the 
"oil  import  control  boss  in  the  Johnson 
administration."  It  is  he  who  must  li- 
cense any  imports  of  oil,  whether  under 
ordinary  quota  allocations  as  nearly  300 
""common"  refiners  are,  or  as  a  condition 


of    political    prizetaking    as    Occidental 
Petroleum  prefers. 

The  oil  import  program  for  which  Mr. 
Udall  is  responsible  is  a  child  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  authorized  in  the  defense 
amendment  of  the  Trade  Act.  That 
amendment  has  only  one  purpose:  to 
protect  defense-vital  domestic  industries 
against  imports  of  such  volume  as 
threaten  to  impair  the  national  security. 
The  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Act  also  is  a 
child  of  Congress.  Its  intent  was  to  en- 
courage domestic  manufacture  of  for- 
eign raw  materials  lor  reexport,  and  to 
encourage  ""foreign  commerce."  There  is 
nothing  in  the  act  which  remotely  indi- 
cates that  Congress  intended  such  use  of 
"trade  zones"  as  are  now  contemplated 
by  Occidental  Petroleum.  What  that 
company  seeks,  clearly  and  bluntly,  is 
special  treatment  outside  of  the  national 
security  provisions  of  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram; special  treatment  which  would 
give  that  company  a  Government- 
granted  handout  that  would  make  ""Tea- 
pot Dome"  look  like  Alice's  tea  party. 

Nobody  profited  from  "Teapot  Dome." 
but  if  this  giant  handout  is  sanctioned 
by  the  Johnson  administration.  Occiden- 
tal Petroleum  will  reap  a  whirlwind  of 
profits  because  it  will  be  permitted  to 
stake  out  the  whole  New  England  com- 
mimity  as  a  private  preserve  in  which 
it — and  it  alone — will  be  the  supplier  of 
cutrate  petroleum  products  as  the  only 
U.S.  refiner  operating  on  cheap  foreign 
oil  which  fiows  in  such  volumes  as  to 
stager  the  imagination. 

I  know  New  Englanders  are  attracted 
by  promises  of  cheap  fuel.  Who  is  not? 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  can- 
not have  our  cake  and  eat  it.  We  can 
either  have  a  strong  domestic  petroleum 
industry  able  to  meet  our  future  needs, 
paying  American  wages,  and  American 
costs,  and  peopled  by  Americans  who  can 
afford  to  buy  New  England  shoes,  and 
New  England  lace,  and  Maine  potatoes, 
or  we  can  take  the  alternative  of  build- 
ing political  refineries  to  operate  on  Mid- 
dle East  oil  upon  which,  as  a  result,  we 
would  become  irretrievably  dependent. 
The  siren  call  of  Occidental's  cheap  oil 
will  not  be  so  musical  the  next  time  the 
Arab-Israeli  passions  flame  into  war  and 
Americans  are  again  denied  access  to 
Libyan  oil.  So-called  cheap  Middle  East- 
African  oil  is  available  to  us  only  so  long 
as  we  do  not  need  it.  "Cheap"  only  until 
we  cannot  do  without  it.  But  the  skids 
are  greased  to  sell  out  the  Nation's  se- 
curity, and  scuttle  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram, and  hopefully,  to  reinforce  the 
Muskie-Humphrey  ticket  in  New  Eng- 
land. If  the  course  is  charted  and  there 
is  no  turning  back,  no  shutting  off  this 
special-favor  handout,  the  Democrat 
ticket  just  might  find  that  this  political 
deal  has  worked  to  put  it  on  the  down- 
skids  among  Americans  who  do  not  cot- 
ton to  such  smelly  deals. 

This  whole  thing  is  reminiscent  of  the 
TV  quiz  scandals  of  several  years  ago. 
In  those  games,  the  contestants  were 
given  the  answers  before  the  show.  Oc- 
cidental petroleum  has  all  the  political 
answers  to  win  this  game.  It  promises 
cheaper  fuel  to  New  England.  It  promises 
help  with  the  air  pollution  problem,  but 
the  petroleum  industry  can  solve  that 
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problem  without  smelling  up  the  air  with 
political  deals.  And,  it  promises  $7  mil- 
lion a  year  to  the  New  England  "con- 
servation" fimd. 

Yes.  the  right  answers  are  all  In;  the 
contestant  has  done  his  homework,  and 
the  big  prize  is  virtually  within  grasp. 
And  the  sponsors  in  Washington,  like 
those  who  paid  for  "The  $64,000  Ques- 
tion," may  rue  the  day. 

In  the  public  and  in  the  national  in- 
terest, the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  order  an  investigation  of  this  tre- 
mendous economic  giveaway  to  one  com- 
pany, including  a  look  at  Its  potential  im- 
pact upon  the  national  security  of  these 
United  States.  That  investigation  should 
be  conducted  on  an  impartial  btusis  In  the 
highest  levels  of  government.  It  should 
exclude  New  England  Congressmen  and 
New  England  Senators  who  have  a  bias 
against  domestic  oil  except  In  emergen- 
cies when  It  Is  the  only  oil  available  to 
them.  But  the  domestic  petroleum  indus- 
try cannot  be  put  in  mothballs;  it  can- 
not be  put  on  the  shelf  while  we  turn 
more  and"  more  to  unreliable  foreign  oil 
controlled  by  monarchs  and  dictators 
who  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  see 
us  rendered  dependent  upon  that  oil. 

Pending  such  an  investigation,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should 
order  the  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board  to 
cancel  its  October  10  hearing.  If  he  does 
not.  that  Board  is  submitting  to  political 
pressure  and  to  political  usury,  and  to 
political  pressures  unprecedented  al- 
though the  national  security  purpose  of 
the  oil  import  program  has  been  sub- 
jected to  some  high  and  mighty  pressures 
in  its  short  history.  Other  examples  are 
refinery  and  petroleum  chemical  projects 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
also  involving  political  kickbacks  to  the 
local  governments.  But  the  Occidental 
project  makes  these  look  like  pesmuts. 

I.  for  one.  intend  to  keep  exposing  this 
smelly  deal  for  what  it  is.  And,  I  believe 
when  my  colleagues  who  have  labored 
long  years  to  make  this  country  secure  as 
to  vital  energy  supplies  recognize  this 
deal  for  what  it  is.  there  will  be  a  new 
"march"  in  Washington;  a  march  on  the 
agencies  responsible  for  oil  policy  to  in- 
sist that  our  oil  programs  be  adminis- 
tered on  a  basis  of  equity — not  on  a  basis 
of  monumental  privilege-giving  and  po- 
litical favor. 

(Prom  the  OU  Dally,  July  3.  1968) 

MUSKIX  SZEKS  UOALL  HKLP  FOR  ZOtTB  RzrUfXBT 

ON  Mains  Coast 
(Washington  Bureau) 

Washington — An  air  of  excitement  baa 
been  developed  here  over  the  poealblllty  that 
a  foreign  trade  zone  might  be  approved  for 
oil  Imports  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  where  plans 
are  afoot  for  construction  of  a  large  re- 
finery that  would  make  low-sulfur  realdual 
fuel  oil.  iunong  other  products. 

Senator  MusUe  (D..  Maine)  la  now  work- 
ing quietly  at  this  end  to  press  for  sympa- 
thetic consideration  of  the  scheme  by  Inte- 
rior Secretary  Stewart  Udall,  the  oil  Import 
control  boes  In  the  Johnson  Administration. 

Muslcle  and  some  Washington  figures  who 
are  pushing  the  appeal  for  oil  Imports  for  a 
zone  refinery  at  Machlasport,  Maine,  con- 
ferred with  Udall  In  bis  office  about  ten 
days  ago. 

It  was  Muskle,  who  has  been  a  long-time 
friend  of  Udall,  who  was  Instrumental  (along 


with  the  Kennedy  brothers)  In  finally  per- 
suading the  Johnson  Administration  to  lift 
quota  controls  on  Imports  of  residual  fuel  oil 
three  years  ago. 

The  news  about  the  foreign  trade  gone 
for  a  refinery  at  Machlasport,  Maine,  where 
deepwater  la  available  to  handle  large  tank- 
ers, was  broken  at  a  New  England  governors 
conference  at  Stowe.  Vt..  about  a  week  ago. 

At  that  time,  Maine  Governor  Curtis  re- 
vealed that  an  application  had  been  filed  for 
a  zone  at  Machlasport  by  the  Maine  Port 
Authority,  with  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone 
Board  In  the  Commerce  Department  here. 

The  application,  however,  was  described  aa 
"deficient  In  a  number  of  respects"  by 
sotirces  at  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone  Board.  A 
copy  of  the  zone  law  and  regulations  have 
been  sent  to  the  Maine  authority  for  study 
with  the  suggestion  the  application  be  re- 
filed  properly. 

Maine  Oovemor  Curtis,  In  an  Interview  In 
Maine,  said  this  week  that  he  could  not  dis- 
close the  names  of  "oU  companies"  who 
would  be  Involved  In  majority  financing  of 
the  refinery  project,  but  he  said  that  It 
would  be  about  300,000  barrels  dally  and  cover 
an  area  of  1.000  acres. 

A  causeway  would  connect  the  mainland  to 
Starboard  Island  and  to  Stone  Island  where 
storage  tanks  would  be  located. 

Critical  factor  involves  obtaining  an  oil 
Im^rt  quota  from  the  federal  government 
for  the  proposed  refinery,  Curtis  emphaalzed. 
If  a  quota  la  granted,  then  the  plant  and 
other  facilities  can  be  built,  he  said. 

Of  the  t73  mUllon  total  cost  for  the  proj- 
ect. Curtis  said  about  967  million  would  come 
from  "oil  companies,"  New  England  regional 
funda  would  provide  an  additional  9500.000, 
between  91  mUllon  and  91.5  million  would 
come  from  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon  and  the  Maine  Port  Authority 
would  provide  bond  financing  of  94  million 
to  95  million  for  port  development. 

Oil  Interests  Involved  In  the  project  were 
understood  to  be  conferring  with  Muskle  In 
the  senator's  office  here  Tuesday,  but  Iden- 
tity of  the  parties  Involved,  and  their  dis- 
cussions, were  not  available. 

So  far.  Udall  has  refused  to  issue  a  quota 
of  10.000  b.  d  sought  by  Dow  Chemical  Co. 
for  its  zone  plant  In  Bay  County,  Michigan, 
despite  renewed  pressure  recently  by  the 
company  and  by  the  Michigan  delegation 
In  Congress  that  the  quota  be  granted. 

Dow.  and  the  Michigan  congressmen,  have 
pointed  out  to  Udall  that  the  unemployment 
rate  In  the  area  of  Dow's  plant  Is  very  high, 
about  double  the  national  average,  and  that 
without  an  import  quota  Dow's  facilities 
at  that  location  will  have  to  be  shut  down, 
throwing  more  people  out  of  work. 

In  view  of  Udall's  reluctance  to  grant  Dow 
a  quota — based  on  appeals  related  to  unem- 
ployment— observers  here  found  It  difficult 
to  Imagine  Udall  granting  a  quota  :or  a 
zone  on  the  coast  of  Maine  for  a  refinery — 
but  Udall  has  surprised  everyone  before 
on  oil  Import  matters,  and  Senator  Muskle 
Is  also  credited  with  being  a  highly  persua- 
sive advocate  of  projects  for  his  state. 

[From  the  Oil  Dally.  July  23,  1968) 

OxT  Holds  Kxt  Rolx  in  Mainx  FTZ  Move — 
iNTzaioR  Reveals  Data  on  SOO.OOO-Barrel- 
Dailt  Retinert — Has  Strong  Backing  in 
Capital  and  New  England 
Washington. — Occidental  Petroleiim  Corp. 
was  revealed  Monday  as  the  dominant  In- 
terest behind  the  application  for  a  foreign 
trade  zone  at  Machlas.  Maine,  where  a  300,- 
OOO-barrel-dally       petroleum       refinery      Is 
planned,   with   potent   political   backing   In 
Washington  and  New  England. 

The  Interior  Department  Monday  made 
public  a  voluminous  brochure  on  the  project 
with  a  covering  letter  from  Occidental  In- 
forming Interior  that  the  300.000  b/d  crude 


oil  Import  quota  sought  for  the  zone,  filed 
originally  by  the  Business  Development 
Fund,  Inc.  (Jack  Evans)  and  New  England 
Refinery  Aaaoclatee,  Inc..  "la  filed  on  l>ehalf 
of  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp..  which  corpo- 
ration la  the  owner  of  Buslnesa  Development 
F^lnd,  Inc..  and  New  England  Refinery  Aaao- 
dates.  Inc." 

A  simplified  fiow  chart  filed  vrlth  the  ap- 
plication showed  that  240.000  b/d  of  the 
plant's  crude  supply  would  come  from  Libya 
and  60.000  b/d  in  Bachaquero  crude  oil  from 
Venezuela. 

The  plant  would  turn  out  4.000  b/d  of 
refinery  fuel  gas.  53.000  b/d  naphtha.  10.000 
b/d  gasoline,  30,000  b/d  JP-4  Jet  fuel.  91.000 
b/d  No.  2  fuel  oil  and  naarlne  dlesel.  7.000 
to  10.000  bd  Navy  Special.  7.000  b/d  refinery 
fuel  oil.  20,000  b/d  high  sulfur  fuel  oil.  and 
75.000  b/d  low  sulfur  fuel  oil. 

Some  half  dozen  large  independent  deep- 
water  terminal  operators  in  New  England  are 
also  associated  with  the  project  but  their 
names  were  not  revealed  In  the  filing  made 
public  by  Interior. 

The  project  is  also  strongly  backed  by  the 
New  England  Development  Commission  in 
which  all  of  the  New  England  state  govern- 
ments participate.  It  has  also  been  pushed 
very  hard  in  contacts  with  top  level  Admin- 
istration officials  by  Senator  Muakle  (D., 
Maine),  ringleader  of  the  New  England  con- 
gressional delegation  pressing  for  approval. 

Oovemor  Curtis  of  Maine,  accompanied 
by  staff  aides,  visited  with  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board  In 
the  Commerce  Department  a  week  ago  to  dis- 
cuss details  of  the  application  and  to  make 
necessary  modifications  to  meet  requirements 
of  the  zone  law. 

One  primary  reason  that  New  England  pol- 
iticians are  behind  the  project  is  that  the 
application  filed  with  Interior  makes  clear 
that  the  proposed  refineries'  posted  price 
policy  would  provide  for  discounts  of  at  least 
10%  from  "present  price  levels"  for  gasoline. 
a  discount  of  at  least  10%  on  No.  2  fuel  oU 
for  home  beating  below  Boston  harbor  and/ 
or  U.S.  Gulf  Coast  prices. 

Also,  the  refinery  would  supply  Defense 
Department  jet  fuels  "at  prices  at  a  minimum 
of  10%  below  present  contract  prices."  Prices 
for  residual  fuel  oil  would  be  competitive, 
the  application  states,  "and  in  the  case  of 
maximum  of  1%  sulfur  fuel  (would)  lead 
the  way  in  low-priced  levels."  Also,  Navy 
Special  fuel  oil  would  be  competitive  with 
foreign  refined  oils  now  supplied  to  the  De- 
fense Department,  it  was  said. 

The  plant  which  would  be  engineered,  de- 
signed and  built  by  Poster  Wheeler  Corp. 
would  also  have  associated  ocean  terminal 
storage  totaling  15.000.000  barrela.  to  be  built 
by  Chicago  Bridge  ic  Iron  Co. 

The  application  states  that  the  refined 
products  to  be  made  would  be  sold  by  a 
"cooperative  consortium  of  seven  Independ- 
ent non-integrated  ocean  terminal  marketers 
representing  the  large  non-Integrated  New 
England  companies  operating  deepwater 
ocean  terminal  facilities,  and  several  smaller 
marketers,  who  will  be  stockholders  In  the 
refinery,  thus  covering  a  very  substantial 
portion  of  the  New  England  market." 

The  application  filed  with  Interior  said 
that  in  order  for  the  refinery  to  adopt  a  pric- 
ing policy  to  cut  costs  to  consumers,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  the  company  be  allocated 
an  Import  quota  of  100.000  b/d  of  refined 
products  of  which  the  major  portion.  90.000 
b/d,  would  be  No.  2  home  heating  fuel  oU, 
and  the  balance  gasoline. 

"We  have  firm  markets  In  New  England  for 
all  products  other  than  those  to  be  sold  and 
exported  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  Is  awarded  on  a  bid  basis,  and  others," 
the  application  stated. 

"Contingent  on  the  awarding  of  a  zone 
license  and  quotas,  satellite  plants — petro- 
chemical, or  reduction,  pulp  and  paper, 
power,  etc — are  planned." 
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All  of  the  marketing  of  products,  domes- 
tically, apparently,  would  be  made  through 
the  seven  Independent  marketers,  who  would 
be  associated  with  the  project  as  stock- 
holders. 

The  company  also  plans,  according  to  the 
application,  to  make  a  bonus  pa>Tnent  of  20< 
a  barrel  on  all  quotas  allocated  to  the  New 
England  Marine  Resources  Foundation, 
which  is  now  being  set  up  by  Oovemor 
Curtis  and  on  which  all  New  England  gov- 
ernors would  be  represented  on  the  board  of 
trustees. 

On  the  basis  of  the  quota  requested,  these 
bonus  payments  would  exceed  $7  million  per 
year  to  the  nonprofit  New  England  founda- 
tion. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  basic  cost  of  the 
zone,  the  core  refinery,  and  the  ocean  ter- 
minals would  be  about  $65  million  for  which 
"financing  arrangements  have  been  com- 
pleted." 

Major  emphasis  on  production  at  the  re- 
finery. It  WM  said,  would  be  production  of 
low-sulfur  heavy  fuel  oil  and  petrochemical 
feedstocks. 

It  was  estimated  that  investment  in  petro- 
chemical facilities  adjacent  to  the  plant 
"would  total  several  hundred  millions  of 
dollars." 

There  have  been  preliminary  talks  with  a 
number  of  other  Industrial  groups,  Including 
pulp  and  paper  mills,  reducers,  power  com- 
Ijanlee,  and  others,  it  was  said. 

The  application  argued  that  the  project 
would  benefit  national  security,  since  the 
port  Is  one  the  few  in  the  world  capable  of 
handling  the  largest  tankers  that  can  be 
built,  it  is  far  from  heavy  sea  lane  traffic, 
would  probably  be  unoontamlnated  in  an 
atomic  attack,  would  provide  huge  storage 
for  an  emergency,  cut  taxpayer  costs  for  mil- 
itary products,  benefit  balance  of  paymento, 
and  have  other  advantages. 

It  also  argued  that  the  complex  would 
have  a  beneficial  Impact  on  the  domestic 
economy  since  it  would  be  located  "In  one 
of  the  most  economically  depressed  coun- 
ties on  the  East  Coast." 

It  was  also  emphasized  that  the  low  s\il- 
fur  residual  to  be  made  would  meet  air 
pollution  control  standards  (In  which  Sena- 
tor Muskle  has  a  substantial  Interest)  and 
would  provide  home  heating  oil  for  New  Eng- 
land consumers  and  this  product  Is  "now 
In  short  supply." 

jProm  the  Oil  Dally,  Oct.  2,  1968) 

Opponents  op  Maike  Refinery  Hit  bt 
Governor 

Augusta.  Maine. — Gov.  Kenneth  M.  Curtis 
hit  back  at  the  opposition  to  the  proposed 
establishment  of  a  foreign  trade  zone  at 
Portland  and  a  subzone  at  Machlasport  where 
Occidental  Petroleum  Corp.  plans  to  build  a 
300,000-barrel-a-day  refinery. 

Governor  CurtU  said  that  the  governors  of 
all  six  New  England  states  have  endorsed  the 
proposal  and  several  will  appear  to  testify 
before  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board  meet- 
ing at  Portland  on  Oct.  10  and  11. 

"This  unprecedented  unanimity  and  testi- 
mony will  be  supported  also  by  virtually  the 
entire  New  England  congressional  delegation, 
composed  of  12  U.  S.  senators,  including  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy,  Edmund  Muskle,  John  O. 
Pastore  and  Edward  Brooke,  and  25  congress- 
men," he  said. 

Governor  Curtis  argued  that  the  benefits 
of  Occidental's  plans  are  enormous  and  ee- 
sentlal  to  the  public  Interest.  "It  will  lower 
the  cost  of  heating  oU  to  consumers  by  ap- 
proximately $50  mUllon  to  960  million  an- 
nually in  the  New  England  area  alone,  pltis 
reduce  the  cost  of  oil  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  by  10%.  which  will  save  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  96  mllUon 
annually. 

"Moreover,  the  project  would  make  an  Im- 
portant strategic  contribution  to  o\ir  na- 
tional  security   because,   coupled   with   the 


storage  capacity  planned,  it  would  represent 
a  dispersal  of  the  U.  S.  refinery  capability," 
Curtis  added. 

The  governor  also  pointed  out  that  Wash- 
ington County,  In  which  the  refinery  would 
be  located,  has  been  designated  a  depressed 
area  and  that  the  building  of  a  refinery  will 
eventually  attract  other  Important  Indus- 
tries to  provide  employment.  He  said  that 
last  year,  the  average  Income  of  one-third 
of  the  county's  families  was  under  93.000. 

Curtis  noted  that  while  there  are  291  re- 
fineries In  the  other  44  states,  there  is  not  a 
single  one  located  in  New  England.  To  correct 
this  situation,  he  said,  "the  Foreign  Trade 
Zones  Board  will  be  urged  to  act  promptly 
on  this  application  so  that  the  derivative 
benefits  to  the  public  and  the  national  secu- 
rity can  be  obtained  as  quickly  as  possible." 
The  governor  scored  the  opposition  already 
reported  by  other  major  oil  companies,  in- 
cluding Esso,  Gulf.  Mobil,  Cities  Service,  Sin- 
clair and  Continental. 

"The  attempt  of  these  oil  companies  to 
maintain  their  large  profits  and  to  block  any 
competition  which  would  reduce  the  price  of 
oil  for  the  people  of  my  state  and  other  New 
England  states  Is  a  selfish  program  which 
Ignores  the  public  interest.  What  possible 
basis  can  there  be  for  this  selfish  objection 
to  a  plan  which  would  reduce  the  cost  to 
poor  families  for  heating  oil  and  gasoline 
and  at  the  same  time  would  benefit  the  na- 
tional security;  therefore,  we  are  determined 
to  see  the  program  through,"  he  stated. 

"New  England  states  and  their  residents 
have  been  the  victims  for  the  past  nine  years 
of  grossly  Inequitable  distribution  of  their 
fair  share  of  the  Imported  quota  of  oil." 

He  argued  that  the  8%  requested  quota 
could  be  achieved  within  the  12.2%  quota 
formula  protection  by  redistributing  the 
quota  to  give  New  England  its  fair  share.  The 
major  oil  companies  have  argued  that  this 
plan  might  destroy  the   12.2%   guideline. 

He  further  stated  that  the  major  oil  com- 
panies "have  made  an  estimated  profit  of  95 
billion  from  the  value  of  quotas  granted  since 
1959.  This  is  continuing  at  the  rate  of  over 
9500  million  a  year.  It  Is  these  quotas  over 
which  they  Insist  on  keeping  monopoly  con- 
trol. This  practice  is  preventing  competition 
within  the  New  England  states.  Such  com- 
petition might  reduce  the  oil  companies' 
profits  somewhat  but  would  benefit  the  pub- 
lic a  great  deal  more." 

[Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Sept.  27,  1968) 


NEC  Backs  Mainx  Trade  Zone 
The  New  England  Council  (NEC)  meeting 
yesterday  at  the  Statler  office  building  In 
Boston,  launched  a  campaign  In  support  of 
a  $150  million  Machlasport,  Me.,  oil  refinery 
and  foreign  trade  zone  for  New  England. 

The  refinery  would  have  a  300,000  barrels 
a  day  capacity,  which  the  council  says  is  the 
largest  plant  of  its  type  in  the  world  ever 
designed  and  built  from  scratch.  It  said  that 
Machlaspwrt  Bay  in  northern  Maine  has  a 
large  natural  harbor.  90  feet  deep  and  ice- 
free.  This  depth  with  a  four  mile  turn- 
around area  will  accommodate  the  largest 
tankers  afloat  or  on  the  drawing  boards.  It 
was  asserted  by  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp.. 
the  proposed  builder. 

BIG    storage   area 

Plans  call  for  16,000.000  barrels  of  oil  stor- 
age tanks.  Port  facilities.  Including  general 
purpose  jetties  and  docks,  will  be  built  by 
the  Port  Authority  of  the  State  of  Maine  and 
special  oil  handling  facilities  by  the  refinery 
company,  it  was  said. 

The  NEC  says  it  expects  speedy  approval 
of  the  Machlas  project  because  "few,  if  any, 
Industrial  projects  anywhere  have  ever  been 
so  responsive  to  national,  regional  and  state 
economic,  social  and  defense  objectives  as 
this  one." 

Three   separate   federal    government   ap- 


provaU  must  be  obtained  before  the  project 
can  get  underway.  It  was  noted. 

First  the  State  of  Maine  must  receive  ap- 
proval of  Its  application  to  establish  a  for- 
eign trade  zone  and  sub-zone. 

Secondly,  the  Interior  Department  must 
issue  a  license  permitting  the  Import  of 
crude  oil  to  the  foreign  trade  zone. 

Third,  Occidental  Petroleum  has  applied 
to  the  Interior  Department  for  a  100,000 
dally  Import  qouta  which  allows  the  refinery 
to  ship  90.000  barrels  a  day  of  home  heating 
to  New  England,  along  with  10,000  barrels  a 
day  of  gasoline.  This  application  is  under 
review. 

OBJECTIVE    NOTED 

The  NEC  said  that  the  objective  of  the 
reflnerj-  is  "to  maximize  production  of  low- 
pollutant,  low  sulfur,  heavy  fuel  oil  for  In- 
dustrial consumers  In  New  England,  and  No, 
2  heating  oil  for  New  England  home-owners 
long  plagued  by  annual  shortages,  and  ever 
higher  prices;  also,  to  make  products  for  the 
U.S.  armed  forces  and  for  the  export  mar- 
ket." 

It  said  that  low  sulfur  crude  oil  would 
be  supplied  by  Occidental  from  Its  Libyan 
oil  fields  along  with  sizable  quantities  of 
crude  from  Venezuela. 

It  was  stated  that  refined  products  from 
the  refinery  would  be  marketed  in  New  Eng- 
land by  "several  large,  nonlntegrated.  Inde- 
pendent, deep-water  ocean  terminal  operators 
toegther  with  several  smaller  Independent 
marketers." 

RECEIVES    WIDE    SUPPORT 

According  to  the  council,  the  project  has 
received  "wide  bipartisan  political  support 
throughout  New  England,"  adding  that  all 
six  governors  of  the  New  England  states  have 
unanimously  and  publicly  approved  the  plan 
as  a  New  England  regional  project." 

The  refinery  company,  it  was  stated,  has 
agreed  to  establish  a  non-profit  natural  re- 
sources foundation  in  New  England  which 
will  receive  annual  contributions  for  use  in 
pure  and  applied  research  and  development 
of  natural  and  marine  resources. 

"The  project,"  according  to  the  council, 
"will  result  in  a  sharp  reduction  In  air  pollu- 
tion for  a  large  segment  of  our  population; 
an  Important  contribution  to  our  balance  of 
payments  problem;  a  strong  stimulus  to 
County,  Me.,  one  of  our  most  depressed  areas; 
a  positive  assist  to  our  Amerlcan-fiag  tanker 
fleet  and  other  maritime  interests;  an  ending 
to  our  perennial  shortages  of  home  heating 
oil  in  New  England,  and  a  sizable  reduction 
In  cost  to  New  England  customers  of  the  re- 
finery and  to  the  U.S.  Defense  Department 
for  refined  products  used  by  our  armed 
forces." 

Rawlelgh  Warner,  Jr.,  president  of  Mobil 
Oil  Corp..  said  that  approval  by  the  Interior 
Department  of  special  Import  privileges 
would  mean  that  the  mandatory  oil  Import 
program  could  no  longer  achieve  its  national 
security  objective  of  preserving  a  healthy  do- 
mestic petroleum  industry. 

In  a  memorandum  to  Interior  Secretary 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  the  Mobil  executive  said: 
"approval  of  the  Occidental  request  would 
make  nonsense  of  the  principle  of  fair  and 
equitable  distribution  of  products  which 
mostly  would  be  brought  Into  the  U.S." 

He  said  that  "approval  of  the  proposal 
would  constitute  virtual  agreement  that  a 
foreign  trade  zone  could  be  used  for  purposes 
fundamentally  at  variance  with  the  purposes 
of  such  zones  to  foster  foreign  trade. 

OBJECTIONS   VOICED 

Cities  Service  also  voiced  objections  to  the 
Machlas  proposal,  saying  that  "it  would  ulti- 
mately destroy  the  entire  oil  Import  pro- 
gram." 

Charles  S.  Mitchell,  chairman  of  the  board, 
asserted,  "the  proposal  Is  obviously  conceived 
to  circumvent  the  oil  Import  program  and 
permit  one  company  to  increase  Its  profits 
from  Its  own  foreign  crude  supply." 
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Speclflcally.  Cities  Service  said,  a  quota  of 
this  size  by  Occidental  of  100,000  barrels  a 
day  of  re&ned  petroleum  products  from  this 
trade  zone  would  give  one  company  about  17 
per  cent  of  the  total  allocation  to  refiners, 
representing  "a  windfall  of  over  $40  million 
for  a  single  company  at  the  expense  of  all 
others  who  participate  In  the  program.  " 

Public  Noticx:  Porkicn-Traoc  Zones 
Board,  Portland.  Maine — Application  por 
A  PoRBiGN -Trade  Zone  and  Subzone — 
NoTiCK  OP  Hearing 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  an  applica- 
tion has  been  made  to  the  Porelgn-Trade 
Zones  Board  by  the  Maine  Port  Authority,  a 
public  corporation,  for  the  privilege  of  estab- 
lishing, operating,  and  maintaining  a  gen- 
eral purpose  foreign-trade  zone  In  Portland 
and  a  sub-zone  for  the  purpose  of  oil  refining 
In  Machlasport.  Maine,  within  the  Customs 
District  of  Portland,  Maine  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Porelgn-Trade  Zones  Act  of  June  18,  1934, 
as  amended  (48  Stat.  998-1003;  19  U.S.C.  81a- 
81u). 

The  Acting  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Porelgn-Ttade  Zones  Board,  pursuant  to 
Board  Regulations.'  has  designated  N.  Nor- 
man Englaberg,  Office  of  Business  Programs, 
Business  and  Defense  Services  Administra- 
tion, U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Wash- 
ington DC  .  as  Examiner  to  investigate  the 
application  and  accompany  exhibits  for  com- 
pliance with  Sections  400.600-400.608  of  said 
Regulations;  and  said  application  having 
been  found  to  be  In  order,  the  Acting  Execu- 
tive Secretary  has  designated  as  an  Examiners 
Committee  said  N.  Norman  Elngleberg,  Chair- 
man: Daniel  J.  Sullivan.  Jr.,  Deputy  Assis- 
tant Regional  Commissioner,  Inspection  and  ' 
Control.  US.  Bureau  of  Customs,  Boston, 
Massachusetts;  and  Colonel  Pranklln  R.  Day. 
Division  Engineer,  New  England  Division. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army. 
Waltham.  Massachusetts,  In  whose  districts 
the  proposed  zone  and  sub-zone  are  to  be 
located,  to  conduct  a  thorough  Investigation 
of  the  application  and  report  thereon  to 
the  Porelgn-Trade  Zones  Board. 

Notice  Is  hereby  given,  pursuant  to  the 
Porelgn-Trade  Zones  Act  and  Board  Regula- 
tions, that  a  public  hearing  on  the  applica- 
tion will  be  held  by  the  Examiners  Commit- 
tee beginning  at  ten  AM  .  local  time,  Thurs- 
day October  10,  1968  at  Portland,  Maine, 
Maine  Courtroom.  156  Federal  Street,  U.S. 
District  Court  Building. 

A  copy  of  the  application  and  accompany- 
ing exhibits  Is  available  for  public  examina- 
tion at  each  of  the  following  locations: 

Office  of  the  Regional  Commissioner  of 
Customs,  Inspection  and  Control  Division. 
U.S.  Customs.  24th  Floor  of  the  John  F  Ken- 
nedy Biilldlng.  Government  Center,  Boaton, 
Massachusetts. 

Office  of  the  District  Director  of  Customs. 
312  Fore  Street,  Portland.  Maine  041 U. 

Office  of  the  Director,  US.  Department  of 
Commerce  Field  Office,  Room  510,  John  F 
Kennedy  Federal  Building,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Office  of  the  Executive  Secretary,  Foreign- 
Trade  Zones  Board,  Room  8827,  Main  Com- 
merce Building,  14th  Street  and  Constitution 
Ave.  N.W  ,  Washington,  DC. 

The  proposed  general  purpose  zone  con- 
sists of  approximately  7,930  square  feet  lo- 
cated on  the  properly  of  the  Maine  Port  Au- 
thority of  Portland,  now  the  site  of  the  Maine 
State  Pier  The  pier  is  only  2'i  miles  away 
from  open  water  and  10  miles  from  the  Port- 
land UghUhlp.  The  toUl  area  of  the  proposed 
sub-zone  Is  1,680.3  acres,  of  which  600  acres 
are  available  for  future  expansion.  The  sub- 
zone  Is   located   In   Machlasport,  County  of 


Washington,  where  Occidental  Petroleum 
Corporation  proposes  to  establish  and  oper- 
ate an  oil  refinery  subject  to  obtaining  the 
necessary  licenses  from  the  OH  Import  Ad- 
ministrator for  the  use  of  foreign  crude  oil. 

The  purposes  of  the  hearing  are  to  Inform 
Interested  parties  concerning  this  applica- 
tion, to  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  views  relative  thereto,  and  to  ob- 
tain Information  useful  to  the  Examiners 
Committee. 

Interested  parties  or  their  representatives 
will  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  be  heard 
at  the  hearing;  however,  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  record  and  to  facilitate  proceedings,  they 
should  file  written  request  therefor  by  Oc- 
tober 7,  1968,  and  provide  a  written  summary 
of  their  views  regarding  the  application.  Re- 
quests to  be  heard  and  written  summaries 
should  be  directed  to  Mr.  N.  Norman  Engie- 
berg.  Chairman  of  the  Examiners  Committee, 
Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board,  Room  6827.  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  DC. 
20230. 

Persons  not  submitting  advance  written 
requests  may,  nevertheless,  be  heard  at  the 
hearing  at  the  discretion  of  the  Examiners 
Committee.  Interested  parties  not  able  to  be 
present  or  represented  at  the  hearing  may 
submit  their  written  views  concerning  the 
application  to  the  Examiners  Committee  as 
Indicated  above. 

Richard  E.  Hull, 
Acting     Executive     Secretary,     Foreign- 
Trade  Zones  Board. 

Date:  September  17,  1968. 


IMMIGRATION 


'  See  Title  15.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 
Part  400,  Article  13.  Rules  of  Procedure  and 
I»ractlce. 


Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  late 
beloved  President  John  P.  Kennedy  once 
wrote: 

Immigration  policy  should  be  generous;  It 
should  be  fair;  It  should  be  flexible.  With 
such  a  policy  we  can  turn  to  the  world  and 
to  our  own  past  with  clean  hands  and  a 
clear  conscience.  Such  a  policy  would  be  but 
a  reaffirmation  of  old  principles.  It  would  be 
an  expression  of  our  agreement  with  George 
Washington  that  the  bosom  of  America  Is 
open  to  receive  not  only  the  opulent  and 
respectable  stranger,  but  the  oppressed  and 
persecuted  of  all  nations  and  religions;  whom 
we  shall  welcome  to  a  participation  of  all 
our  rights  and  privileges  If  by  decency  and 
propriety  of  conduct  they  appear  to  merit 
the  enjoyment. 

The  enactment  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  of  1965  was  con- 
sonant with  the  policy  so  eloquently 
affirmed  by  President  Kennedy.  In  place 
of  the  national  origins  quota  system 
with  its  defects  and  inequities,  the  1965 
act  rightly  laid  emphasis  on  the  hu- 
manitarian policy  of  reunification  of 
families  and  the  pragmatic  policy  of 
securing  skills  and  talents  urgently 
needed  in  our  developing  society,  I  firm- 
ly believe  this  law  is  a  sound  basis  on 
which  our  coimtrj*  can  build  an  immigra- 
tion policy  which  serves  the  national 
interest  and  which  renews  our  heritage 
as  a  democratic  and  humanitarian  peo- 
ple. Nonetheless  the  fact  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  law  as  it  now  stands  still 
falls  short  of  attaining  our  laudable 
objectives.  Experience  gained  during  the 
3  years  since  its  enactment  demonstrates 


the  need  for  continuing  reform  in  this 
vitally  important  field. 

I  should  like  to  address  myself  at  this 
time  to  one  particularly  troubling  prob- 
lem that  I  have  repeatedly  urged  this 
Congress  to  act  upon  at  this  session.  This 
problem  concerns  the  failure  of  the  new 
law  to  provide  adequate  opportunities 
for  "new  seed"  immigration,  that  is,  ap- 
plicants without  the  close  family  ties  or 
without  the  specified  skills  and  talents 
required  for  preference  for  admission. 
These  "new  seed  "  immigrants  have  tradi- 
tionally come  from  the  Western  Euro- 
pean countries  which  have  made  such  an 
invaluable  contribution  through  the 
generations  to  the  growth  of  our  Nation 
to  its  present  preeminence  as  the  strong- 
est, most  powerful,  and  richest  Nation 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Now,  immi- 
gration from  those  countries  has  dras- 
tically declined  due  to  the  restrictive 
family  and  labor  provisions. 

The  backbreaking  work,  the  dogged 
determination,  the  zest,  pluck,  and 
ability  of  these  nation  builders  merit  the 
gratitude  of  those  who  have  benefited  so 
immeasurably  from  their,  proud  role  in 
our  glorious  history.  It  is  clearly  in  our 
national  interest  to  continue  to  give 
young  men  and  women  of  this  caliber  an 
opportunity  to  come  here.  I  have,  accord- 
ingly, joined  with  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam F.  Ryan,  of  New  York,  and  some  40 
other  concerned  colleagues  in  sponsor- 
ing legislation  to  correct  the  unforeseen 
and  inequitable  effects  of  the  1965  act  by 
establishing  a  floor  under  the  immigra- 
tion levels  from  every  nation.  The  floor 
would  be  equivalent  to  75  percent  of  a 
country's  annual  average  level  of  immi- 
gration during  the  1956-65  base  period 
or  10.000,  whichever  is  less.  To  the  extent 
that  immigration  falls  below  the  floor  for 
a  given  year,  extra  numbers  will  be  pro- 
vided the  following  year  so  that  total 
immigration  equals  the  established  floor. 
Por  example,  in  relation  to  Ireland,  this 
formula  would  establish  the  annual  limit 
at  5.390;  to  Germany.  10.000;  to  Great 
Britain.  10.000.  It  should  be  stressed  that 
this  proposal  is  in  no  wise  a  reversion  to 
the  old  national  origins  quota  system  nor 
would  it  impair  in  any  way  the  purposes 
of  the  new  law.  It  would  merely  equalize 
the  standing  of  all  nations  and  insure  a 
fair  chance  to  each  applicant. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  this 
emergency  measure  would  not  be  nec- 
essary had  the  projections  made  in  1965 
by  the  State  Department  proved  accu- 
rate. It  was  then  believed  that  the  new 
plan  would  not  measurably  impede  im- 
migration from  those  countries  that  had 
enjoyed  the  largest  quotas  under  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system.  Por  example, 
it  was  estimated  that  Ireland  would  have 
5.200  places  which  would  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  number  of  visas  issued  im- 
der  the  old  law.  Unfortunately,  this 
proved  not  to  be  the  case:  in  1967  only 
2,665  visas  were  issued.  Again,  Germany, 
which  has  28,691  visas  issued  in  1964,  had 
only  16.863  in  1967. 

Disturbing  as  these  developments  have 
been  during  the  3-year  transitional 
changeover  period  from  the  old  to  the 
new  quota  system,  the  situation  is  now 
truly  acute.  Por  the  next  2  or  3 
years  there  will  be  very  few  visas  avail- 
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able  to  natives  of  Western  and  Northern 
European  countries  since  the  quota  num- 
bers must  be  reserved  to  those  on  the 
waiting  lists  of  the  less  favored  nations 
under  the  national  origins  quota  system. 

Clearly  it  was  not  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  its  admirable  efforts  to  eliminate 
discrimination  from  our  immigration 
policy  to  close  the  door  on  applicants 
from  Northern  and  Western  Europe.  The 
only  feasible  method  of  rectifying  this 
unforeseen  inequity  is  the  passage  of  the 
pending  legislation.  The  present  situa- 
tion frustrates  our  objective  of  a  non- 
discriminatory policy  and  adversely  af- 
fects our  relations  with  coimtrles  with 
which  we  have  been  closely  bound. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Issue  is  too  critical 
for  action  to  be  deferred.  I  urge  that 
priority  attention  be  given  to  the  pend- 
ing legislation  so  that  it  can  be  enacted 
into  law  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
90th  Congress. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  TOOL  AND  DIE 
INDUSTRY  THREATENED  BY 
AUTOMOTIVE    MANUFACTURERS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr,  Speaker,  we 
are  all  aware  of  the  recent  announcement 
by  the  Chrysler  Corp.  regarding  price 
Increases  on  its  1969  models.  I  am  sure 
most  of  us  share  the  deep  concern  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  that  price 
Increase  not  related  to  productivity  or 
quality  seriously  threaten  our  country's 
economic  stability.  New  expenditures  for 
safety  equipment  are  minimal,  and  It  is 
alleged  that  the  company  will  save  count- 
less millions  by  cutting  in  half  its  auto 
warranties.  However,  Chrysler  claims 
that  Its  labor  and  material  costs  are  up, 
necessitating  higher  consumer  prices. 

In  a  recent  press  conference  in  New 
York  spokesmen  for  the  National  Tool, 
Die  &  Precision  Machining  Association 
charged  that  Chrysler  has  exhibited  an 
insensltivity  to  costs  by  building  and 
acquiring  tool  and  die  facilities  over  the 
last  few  years  that  have  resulted  in  sub- 
stantially higher  tooling  costs.  This  as- 
sociation represents  an  Industry  of  over 
6,000  small  businesses,  many  of  which 
have  traditionally  competed  for  the  auto 
industry's  tooling  work.  In  recent  years 
about  35  percent  of  the  industry's  sales 
have  been  to  automotive  manufacturers. 
If  Chrysler  and  the  other  automakers 
continue  to  build  their  own  "captive" 
facilities,  many  of  these  small  businesses 
are  going  to  disappear  and  the  overall 
capacity  of  the  industry,  so  critical  in 
times  of  mobilization,  is  going  to  be  re- 
duced substantially.  I  understand  that 
the  "captive"  trend  has  resulted  in  the 
failure  of  several  of  the  large  Independent 
companies  in  the  Detroit  area  just  with- 
in the  last  6  months. 

The  tool  and  die  industry  asserts  that 
the  automakers  gain  no  advantage  in 
cost,  quality,  or  technology  through  ex- 
panding their  captive  facilities,  and  that. 


in  fact,  captive  facilities  are  acknowl- 
edged, even  by  the  automakers  them- 
selves, to  be  inefficient  due  to  the  sea- 
sonal nature  of  tooling  requirements. 

It  may  seem  hard  to  believe  that 
Chrysler  and  the  other  automakers 
would  knowingly  operate  in  such  an  un- 
economic fashion.  But  if  they  can  simply 
pass  these  inefficiencies  along  to  the  con- 
sumer in  the  form  of  higher  prices,  per- 
haps there  is  not  enough  incentive  to  be 
efficient.  I  think  the  claim  that  such  a 
practice  is  contributing  to  the  higher 
cost  should  be  seriously  considered. 

During  the  89th  Congress,  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  learned  that 
these  small  manufacturing  units  were 
experiencing  difficulties  due  to  their  in- 
ability to  finance  the  purchase  of  mod- 
ern equipment.  Our  committee  inquired 
into  this  matter  and  thereafter  hearings 
were  held  by  a  subcommittee  which  I 
headed.  In  line  with  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  reached  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion adopted  new  loan  policies  and  pro- 
cedures which  enabled  the  members  of 
this  industry  to  purchase  the  needed 
equipment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  in  the  Record  the  state- 
ment made  recently  in  New  York  by 
Stuart  T.  O'Neal,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Tool.  Die  &  Precision  Machining 
Association.  I  believe  this  statement 
documents  a  serious  threat  to  small  busi- 
ness and  it  may  very  well  be  quite  perti- 
nent to  our  present  concern  with  respect 
to  rising  automobile  prices: 
A  Statement  by  Stuart  T.  O'Neal,  Presi- 
dent, National  Tool,  Die.  &  Precision 
Machining  Association,  September  1968 
The  trend  toward  In-plant  tooling  and  die- 
making  among  the  big  three  automakers  is 
harmful  not  only  to  the  nation's  $2.5  bllUon- 
a-year  tool  and  die  Industry  but  to  the  gen- 
eral public  as  well. 

We,  the  elected  officers  of  the  National 
Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machining  Associa- 
tion, have  gathered  here  today  to  apprise  you 
of  our  campaign  aimed  at  acquainting  the 
auto  Industry,  the  metalworklng  trades,  and 
the  public  vrith  the  economic  pitfalls  In- 
herent In  Automotlve's  "captive"  tool  and 
die  shops. 

Basically,  our  campaign  Is  a  broad-based 
attempt  to  stem  the  tool  and  die  Industry's 
rapldly-dwlndllng  share  of  business  from 
the  automotive  industry.  The  automotive 
market  presently  accounts  for  over  35  per- 
cent of  our  Industry's  sales,  but  this  major 
market  Is  steadily  eroding  as  the  automakers 
continue  to  expand  their  In-house  tool  and 
die  facilities. 

In  addition,  one  major  automotive  manu- 
facturer has  recently  announced  Its  deci- 
sion to  purchase  a  large  percentage  of  Its 
tooling  program  abroad.  This  factor,  too.  Is 
cutting  heavily  Into  what  the  tool  and  die 
Industry  must  consider  Its  major  market. 
If  the  captive  trend  Is  not  slowed,  the 
tool  and  die  Industry  may  be  faced  with 
wlthspread  unemployment  as  shops  which 
once  served  the  automakers  are  forced  to  cur- 
tall  production  or,  worse,  close  down. 

Already,  two  large  tool  and  die  shops  In 
the  Detroit  area  have  been  forced  to  close, 
another  Is  being  soltf.  and  eight  smaller  De- 
troit shops  have  changed  hands  or  closed 
down  vrtthln  the  past  year.  This  Is  the  effect 
In  only  one  city. 

In  turn,  we  feel,  this  situation  may  have 
an  injurious  effect  on  other  industries  which 
depend  on  the  resources  of  contract  tool  and 
die  shops.  In  reducing  the  productivity  of 


these  contract  shops,  the  automakers  are  In 
essence  cutting  deeply  Into  the  potential  of 
the  tool  and  die  industry  to  provide  facili- 
ties for  tooling  and  machining  In  other  in- 
dustries when  the  seasonal  automotive  in- 
dustry is  slack. 

Further,  NTDPMA  members  fear  that  the 
actions  of  the  automakers  cotild  stand  to 
eliminate  a  large  amount  of  Independent  tool 
and  die  capacity  which  has  always  been  rec- 
ognized as  a  critical  factor  In  times  of  na- 
tional emergency. 

Among  the  points  which  most  perplex  us 
in  the  tool  and  die  industry  is  the  fact  that 
automakers  have  not  as  yet  found  it  neces- 
sary to  Justify  the  captive  tooling  concept 
on  a  cost  basis.  They  continue  to  cling  to 
a  system  that  Is  at  once  Inefficient  and  un- 
economical, and  has  always  been  proved  so 
In  the  past. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  our  minds  that  tool- 
ing of  new  automobile  models  can  be 
achieved  most  efficiently  and  at  lowest  cost 
by  Independent  tool  and  die  companies. 

And,  Indeed,  I  think  It  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  the  automakers  themselves  are  in  agree- 
ment on  this  point.  Further,  most  will  reluc- 
tantly agree  that  the  In-plant  shops — lacking 
the  free-enterprise  system's  spur  of  competi- 
tion so  necessary  and  so  vital  within  the  con- 
tract tool  and  die  industry — have  so  far  failed 
to  generate  the  results  they  had  hoped  for 
when  the  captive  trend  began  In  the  early 
'Sixties. 

As  a  result,  of  course,  this  insensltivity  of 
the  automakers  is  reflected  in  unnecessarily 
Increased  prices  to  the  consumer  for  the  auto 
Industry's  finished  products.  Americans  are 
simply  paying  more  for  their  cars  and  captive 
shops  are  one  reason  for  this. 

In  our  attempt  to  rectify  this  situation  and 
to  seek  solutions  to  the  mutual  problems  we 
share  with  the  auto  Industry,  we  have,  for 
the  most  part,  been  faced  with  a  communica- 
tions gap  of  alarming  proportions. 

We  are  encouraged,  however,  by  the  at- 
titude of  the  General  Motors  Corporation 
which  has  demonstrated  an  awareness  of  the 
public-interest  considerations  Involved  and 
a  willingness  to  work  with  us  toward  remedies 
which  will  protect  the  contract  tool  and  die 
Industry. 

Unfortunately.  Chrysler  Corporation,  which 
has  perhaps  been  most  active  In  its  ex- 
pansion of  captive  facilities,  has  yet  to  take 
a  similarly  constructive  attitude. 

Our  association  intends  to  use  all  appro- 
priate means  to  resolve  this  problem  and  to 
protect  the  health  of  this  vital  contract  in- 
dustry. We  will  pursue  all  opportunities  for 
discussions  with  the  auto  companies,  and 
If  such  discussions  are  unproductive,  we  ex- 
pect to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Small 
Business  Committees  of  Congress  and  other 
government  agencies  that  have  studied  our 
Industry  In  the  past  and  continually  ex- 
press concern  for  Its  vitality. 

We  feel  strongly  that  there  are  Issues  here 
of  national  Importance. 


JEFFREY  DAVIS  TELLS  WHY  HE 
DIED  FOR  HIS  COUNTRY 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  young 
Brownsburg.  Ind.,  soldier,  killed  Septem- 
ber 4  in  Vietnam  knew  whom  and  what 
he  was  fighting  for — and  left  a  record  of 
it  for  his  widow.  I  did  not  know  this 
young  man  but  I  wish  I  had  had  the 
honor. 
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Sgt.  Jeffrey  A.  Davis  wrote  a  letter  to 
hlfl  bride  of  5  months  to  be  opened  only 
in  the  event  of  his  death.  I  talked  vrtth 
his  widow,  Jane,  this  momlng  and  re- 
ceived permission  to  share  that  letter 
with  you  which  was  reprinted  In  his 
hometown  newspaper,  the  Brownsburg 
Ouide. 

His  words  are  particularly  appropriate 
In  view  of  events  occurring  around  our 
Nation  today.  We  all  share  in  the  sorrow 
of  his  widow  and  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edgar  Davis  of  Brownsburg,  but  we  know 
they  must  be  proud,  as  we  are,  to  know 
of  his  dedication  to  the  principles  which 
have  made  this  country  so  great.  The 
copy  of  that  letter  follows: 

Well.  If  you  are  reading  this  my  short  but 
fuU  life  has  ended.  However.  Tm  not  sad  or 
hurt:  I'm  happy  where  I  am  now.  I  am  free 
of  the  grei^t  responsibilities  that  life  puts 
upon  a  person.  It  is  too  bad  I  had  to  die  In 
another  country,  the  United  Statea  Is  so  won- 
derful, but  at  least  I  died  for  a  reason,  and 
a  good  one.  I  may  not  understand  this  war, 
or  like  it,  or  want  to  flght  It,  but  neverthe- 
lee*  Iliad  tfl'do  It  and  I  did. 

I  died  fbT-the  people  of  the  United  States. 
I  died  really  for  you,  you  were  my  one  real 
happiness.  I  died  also  for  your  Mom  and  Dad 
so  that  they  could  go  on  working  at  Grant's 
and  Chevrolet.  For  your  brothers  that  they 
could  play  sports  in  freedom  without  Com- 
munist rule.  I  died  for  my  parents  that  they 
could  enjoy  my  Dad's  retirement  In  freedom, 
go  on  vacations  and  have  fun.  Nancy,  so  she 
could  raise  her  sons  to  be  morally  and  phjrsl- 
cally  straight  in  a  free  world,  or  country  at 
least.  For  Duke,  whom  I  admired  my  whole 
life.  For  others  also  who  enjoy  this  wonder- 
ful ooiintry,  and  who  appreciate  what  they 
have  and  thank  God  every  day  for  it. 

(This  next  part  I  would  like  to  be  put  In 
the  paper  for  my  own  reasons. ) 

"I  died  for  the  guys  with  long  hair  and 
protest  signs.  The  draft  card  burners,  the 
hippies,  the  "antl-everythlng"  people  who 
have  nothing  better  to  do.  The  college  kids 
who  think  they  shouldn't  have  to  serve  be- 
cause they  are  too  good. — I  died  so  these 
people  could  have  a  little  longer  time  to  try 
to  get  straightened  out  In  life.  God  knows 
they  need  It. 

Yee,  I  died  for  the  so-called  "younger 
generation"  of  which  I  was  a  part  but  for 
some  unknown  reason  I  never  became  an 
active  member.  I  guess  I  was  a  "square"  or 
something  with  short  hair,  no  police  record, 
didn't  drink  or  smoke  (pot  included)  and 
volunteered  for  the  service. 

I  died  for  the  parents  of  these  kids  also, 
God  forgive  them.  I  died  so  these  members, 
active  members,  of  the  "young  generation" 
could  have  the  right  to  do  what  they  do.  To 
protest,  have  long  hale,  go  to  the  college  of 
their  own  choice,  wear  weird  clothes,  and 
run  around  mixed  up  with  no  direction  at 
all.  I  died  so  they  oould  protest  the  war.  I 
fought  and  died  In.  Without  it,  what  would 
they  protest? 

But,  I  also  died  for  the  many  thousands 
who  died  In  this  war  and  other  wars  before, 
for  these  same  reasons.  For  the  men  who 
fought  gallantly  on  the  many  battlefields 
of  many  wars  to  keep  this  country  free.  I 
guess  that  in  order  to  gain  freedom  there 
must  be  war.  I  died  for  the  United  States. 

Sgt.   J.   A.   Davis 

Co.  A3/13Tth  Abn.  Inf. 

lOlst  Abn.  Dlv. 

(Concerning  future  children)  t>lease  send 
them  to  church.  Let  them  learn  of  God  and 
how  wonderful  He  Is.  Teach  them  to  be 
strong  persons;  physically,  mentally  and 
morally  .  .  .  My  life  is  over  now  and  I  leave 
behind  a  big  debt  ...  Do  me  a  favor.  Don't 
cry  over  me  now.  It's  too  late.  It's  over.  For- 
get It,  and  start  again. 


Mould  your  life  around  a  new  partner  be- 
cause I've  gone  on  to  a  new  life.  I  hope  some 
day  that  you  shall  Join  me  here,  and  If  you 
do  then.  I'll  know  my  life  has  been  lived 
according  to  God's  wishes  'cause  with  you  I 
win  be  In  heaven.  Thank  you,  and  Goodbye. 


CRIME  CAPITAL 


Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempwre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  night,  in  talking  to  the  Junior 
Woman's  Club  of  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  I 
discussed  the  highly  partisan  criticism 
leveled  at  former  Vice  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Colimibia.  You  may  recall,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  referred  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  "crime 
Capital". 

I  told  the  ladles  that  Britishers  stroll 
through  their  capital  in  safety  while 
terror  stalks  the  streets  of  Washington. 
I  should  like  to  repeat  here  a  part  of  my 
statement  last  night  as  I  believe  the 
statistics  I  have  developed  comparing 
crime  in  our  Nation's  Capital  with  crime 
in  London,  with  10  times  the  population, 
completely  substantiate  Mr.  Nixon's  de- 
scription of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  am  astounded  by  apologists  for 
Washington's  crime  situation  who  pass 
off  the  jungle  conditions  that  exist  here 
as  no  better  or  no  worse  than  exist  in 
other  American  cities.  These  apologists, 
including  Commissioner  Walter  E.  Wash- 
ington, are  careful  to  compare  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  with  other  American  cities 
rather  than  other  world  capitals. 

London.  England,  although  10  times 
the  population  of  Washington,  DC.  had 
fewer  murders,  fewer  rapes,  and  fewer 
robberies  in  actual  numbers  In  calendar 
year  1966  than  did  Washington,  D.C. 
When  the  1967  figures  have  been  com- 
piled and  compared  I  am  sure  the  differ- 
ence will  be  even  greater. 

Even  more  astounding  is  the  crime 
rate  in  major  crimes  per  100,000  inhabi- 
tants in  comparing  these  two  capitals.  In 
1966.  the  District  of  Columbia  had  17.5 
murders  and  non-negligent  manslaugh- 
ters per  100,000  inhabitants  as  opposed 
to  1.2  such  offenses  per  100,000  in  Lon- 
don. Washington  had  16.6  forcible  rapes 
per  100,000  in  that  year  as  opposed  to  one 
such  offense  per  100,000  in  London. 
Washington    had    459.4    robberies    per 


100,000  versus  11.8  in  London.  Washing- 
ton had  394.2  aggravated  8kssaults  per 
100,000  as  opposed  to  London's  53.5.  Only 
in  one  major  crime,  that  of  larceny,  did 
London  exceed  the  crime  rate  in  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

While  I  admire  Walter  Washington's 
desire  to  defend  his  city,  I  cannot  con- 
done a  partisan  attack  by  such  an  of- 
ficial on  a  presidential  candidate.  His 
behavior  is  particularly  reprehensible 
since  he  is  supposedly  a  nonpartisan 
Commissioner  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Washington  after  dark  is  indeed  im- 
safe  in  most  of  its  precincts.  Before  these 
apologists  start  pointing  to  socioeco- 
nomic factors  Intended  to  whitewash 
Washington's  vicious  crime  situation,  I 
suggest  that  they  look  to  other  world 
capitals,  Stockholm,  Oslo.  Tokyo,  and 
indeed  capitals  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
I  suggest  that  they  carefully  analyze  the 
socioeconomic  factors  in  those  cities 
that  might  be  comparable  to  Washington 
and  relate  the  crime  rate  in  those  cities 
to  the  one  here.  We  have  a  shameful 
situation  In  this  Nation's  Capital,  and 
it  is  Indeed  a  crime  capital. 

As  an  American  and  as  a  resident  of 
this  area,  I  am  not  proud  of  this  situa- 
tion and  I  do  not  intend  to  have  it  swept 
under  the  rug.  I  strongly  praise  Richard 
Nixon  for  pointing  to  this  situation  and 
pledging  to  do  something  about  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  Mr.  Nixon 
said,  that  Washington.  D.C.  is  the  only 
city  in  the  United  States  under  Federal 
jurisdiction  and  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  responsible  for  maintaining 
law  and  order.  London  also  gives  Parlia- 
ment the  duty  of  policing  its  precincts 
and  has  done  so  for  over  100  years,  since 
the  days  of  Sir  Robert  Peele.  The  highly 
honored  Scotland  Yard,  charged  with 
maintaining  law  and  order  in  the  metro- 
politan district  of  London  comes  under 
the  office  of  the  Home  Secretary. 

I  have  proposed  a  bill  which  is  pres- 
ently being  heard  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  which  would,  if  en- 
acted, place  all  of  the  various  police 
forces  in  the  District  of  Columbia  imder 
a  single  commissioner  answerable  to  the 
Congress.  Enactment  of  this  legislation 
could  mean  the  beginning  of  the  long 
road  back  to  a  safe  city. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  num- 
ber of  so-called  part  I  offenses  reported 
to.  or  otherwise  known  by.  the  police 
as  having  been  committed  in  London  in 
1966.  and  the  same  information  is  in- 
dicated with  respect  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Rates  per  100.000  Inhabitants 
are  also  shown.  Rates  are  based  on  the 
following  population  estimates: 


ILondon,  8,839,330;  District  ol  ColumbiJ.  806.000| 


• 


Murdfr  and  nonn«|linnt  manslaughter 

Manslaujhtef  by  negrigenc* 

Torcible  rape 

Robbery 

Aggravated  assault 

Burglary:  breaking  or  entering 

Larceny:  theft , 

Automobrte  theft 

ToUl 


London 

Washington 

Number 

Rale 

Number 

Rate 

99 

1.2 

141 

17.5 

94 

1.1 

15 

1.9 

88 

1.0 

134 

16.6 

1.992 

11.8 

3.703 

459.4 

4.487 

53.5 

3,177 

394.2 

51.S89 

614.9 

10.498 

1302.  5 

194. 381 

2317.0 

15,719 

1950.2 

7.583 

90.4 

6.565 

814.  S 
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TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
imable  to  participate  in  the  tribute  given 
last  Thursday  to  our  colleague,  Congress- 
man William  Tuck,  of  Virginia,  who.  im- 
fortunately,  will  be  voluntarily  retiring 
from  Congress  at  the  end  of  this  session. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
Governor  Tuck  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  consequently  our  relation- 
ship has  been  more  than  a  passing  con- 
gressional acquaintance.  I  know  all  will 
agree  that  his  warmth  and  graciousness 
make  him  the  personification  of  that  in- 
stitution peculiar  to  American  life,  the 
Southern  gentleman.  Nonetheless,  in  his 
defense  of  constitutional  principles  his 
fire  and  eloquence  demonstrated  his  deep 
dedication  to  basic  American  precepts. 

Congress  will  indeed  lose  a  wealth  of 
experience,  balanced  by  service  at  both 
the  State  and  Federal  levels,  when  Gov- 
ernor Tuck  leaves  these  halls  to  return 
to  the  scene  of  his  birth.  His  many  years 
of  public  service  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  prepared  him  well  for  his  later 
assignment  in  the  House. 

Along  with  the  other  Members  I  will 
Indeed  miss  the  kindly  and  reassuring 
presence  of  Bill  Tuck  among  us  when 
this  session  draws  to  a  close.  But  it  is  in- 
deed satisfying  to  know  that  the  Honor- 
able William  Munford  Tuck,  Member  of 
Congress,  is  going  home  at  long  last  to 
join  and  enjoy  his  people  whom  he  has 
served  so  well. 
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ACLU  IS  ON  THE  MOVE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bar- 
ron's, the  popular  business  and  financial 
weekly,  has  been  running  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  which  has  proved  to  be  highly 
informative  and  immensely  useful.  Writ- 
ten by  Shirley  Schelbla  who  recently 
authored  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
poverty  program  abuses  entitled  "Poverty 
Is  Where  the  Money  Is,"  this  series  pro- 
vides current  and  readable  data  on  the 
history,  policies,  and  future  programs  of 
this  most  controversial  of  organizations. 
The  first  two  parts  of  the  series  appear 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Septem- 
ber 9,  1968,  beginning  on  page  26097. 

It  would  seem  that  almost  no  abuse 
is  too  extreme  nor  hardly  any  cause  too 
radical  to  be  justified  under  the  cloak 
of  civil  liberty  by  the  ACLU. 

In  this  third  and  final  article  of  the 
series,  Shirley  Schelbla  outlines  the  pro- 
posed plans  with  which  the  ACLU  hopes 
to  extend  its  infiuence  in  the  field  of 


legal  assistance.  Aided  by  a  new  ruling 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  more 
funds  are  coming  into  ACLU.  thus  mak- 
ing possible  this  new  extension  of 
services. 

Author  Schelbla  is  to  be  commended 
for  making  available  to  the  public  this 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  ACLU. 
With  the  Union  about  to  laimch  a  na- 
tionwide public  relations  and  educa- 
tional campaign,  it  is  indeed  timely  that 
the  Barron's  articles  have  appeared  in 
print  at  this  time.  I  would  venture  to  say 
that  much  that  appears  in  the  Schelbla 
articles  will  never  see  the  light  of  day 
in  the  literature  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union. 

I  request  that  the  third  part  of  the 
series,  entitled  "Defense  to  Offense — the 
ACLU  Is  Rapidly  Expanding  Its  Sphere 
of  Influence,"  by  Shirley  Schelbla,  from 
the  September  30  issue  of  Barron's,  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Defense  to  Oftensx — The  ACLU  Is  Rapidlt 
Expanding  Its  Sphere  of  Influence 
(By  Shirley  Schelbla) 
Washington. — Not    long    ago,    and    with 
little  fanfare,   the  American   Civil   Liberties 
Union  rescinded   a   1940  resolution  barring 
Communists  from  oflBce.  The  movt — even  if 
nobody's    business    but    ACLU's — accurately 
reflects  what's  going  on  these  days  at  the 
same  old  stand.  Until  recently,  ACLU  pur- 
sued   its    aims    mainly    through    litigation, 
readily     recruiting     attorneys     who    served 
nobly  and  without  pay;  Its  only  two  counsel 
on  salary  were  employed  at  the  New  York 
headquarters.  Now,  though.  ACLU  is  setting 
up  legal  centers  with  paid  stafTs,  and  even- 
tually will  have  them  all  over  the  country. 
These,  in  turn,  plan  to  open  ghetto  ofHces — 
five  already  are  in  business — which  will  op- 
erate In  cooperation  with  foundations  and 
the  Legal  Services  Program  of  the  Office  of 
Economic   Opportunity    (Barron's.    March   4 
and  April  29).  Finally,  the  Union  is  about  to 
launch   a  nationwide   public   relations   and 
educational    campaign,    propose    some    new 
federal  legislation  and  take  to  the  courts  to 
challenge  certain  laws  already  on  the  books. 

PRETTT  PLEAS? 

In  turning  activist,  ACLU  Is  not  merely 
shifting  from  passive  defense  to  total  offense. 
It  will  go  on,  as  before,  pleading  for  relaxa- 
tion of  government  security  measures  and 
for  the  "rlghte"  of  welfare  recipients.  But  it 
also  expects  to  go  further  than  ever  before 
In  promoting  black  separatism,  with  the  em- 
phasis on  community  control  over  police  and 
schools.  Another  scheme  Involves  a  multi- 
pronged  attack  on  the  nation's  prison  sys- 
tem. Still  another  will  seek  to  force  Amer- 
ica's press  to  carry  ACLU  news  and  views. 

What  makes  all  this  possible  is  a  new 
method  of  financing  sanctioned  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  Slightly  over  a  year 
ago,  IRS  ruled  that  ACLU-sponsored  founda- 
tions could  accept  tax-exempt  donations. 
(While  ACLU  Itself  pays  no  taxes,  contribu- 
tions from  supporters  had  been  disallowed  as 
deductions.)  Accordingly,  the  Union  has  es- 
tablished the  Roger  Baldvsrln  Foundation; 
moreover,  at  least  one  ACLU  affiliate  has 
formed  a  foundation  of  Its  own.  The  Baldwin 
trust,  barely  in  being,  already  has  received 
grants  from  the  Marshall  Field,  New  World, 
Norman  and  New  York  Foundations — "among 
others."  It  has  hired  staff  attorneys  and 
opened  offices  In  New  York  City,  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles.  Newark,  New  Orleans,  Atlanta,  Del- 
ano (Calif.)  and  Jackson,  Miss.  Publicly,  it 
has  announced  receipts  of  only  $471,000,  but 
It  also  has  made  public  a  budget  that  pegs 
expenditures  over  the  next  few  years  at  $2.4 
million. 

Serving  as  legal  director  of  Baldwin  is  one 
Melvln   L.   Wulf.   On    behalf   of   ACLU,   Mr. 


Wulf  happens  to  be  representing  Robert  P. 
Williams  in  a  case  now  pending  against  the 
Poet  Office  Department.  Mr.  Williams  is  the 
chairman  In  exile — variously  to  Havana,  Pe- 
king and,  now,  Dar-Es  Salaam,  Tanzania — 
of  the  Revolutionary  Action  Movement 
(RAM).  Members  of  that  group  have  been 
charged  with  illegal  poesession  of  extensive 
arsenals  and  conspiracy  to  murder  several 
U.S.  political  leaders.  According  to  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Mr.  Williams  is  an  advocate  of  vio- 
lence; the  FBI  wants  him  on  a  charge  of 
kidnapping. 

BATTERING  RAM 

The  WllliamB  case  challenges  a  Post  Office 
order,  which  banned  the  May  1967  Issue  of 
The  Crusader  (a  RAM  publication)  from  the 
U.S.  malls.  The  issue  urged  American  Ne- 
gro soldiers  to  murder  white  fellow  GI's  in 
Vietnam.  It  also  gave  Instruotlons  In  how  to 
sabotage  sewer  lines,  electrical  power  plants 
and  highways.  As  legal  director  of  the  Bald- 
win Foundation,  Mr.  Wulf  presumably  is  In 
position  to  supervise  all  the  expanded  legal 
activities  the  Foundation  Is  making  possible. 

Osmond  K.  Praenkel  is  one  of  the  paid 
general  counsel,  for  both  RBP  and  ACLU. 
According  to  the  American  Legion's  "Firing 
Line"  of  December  13,  1956,  Mr.  Praenkel  has 
been  affiliated  with  the  American  Student 
Union,  the  Citizens'  Committee  to  Free  Earl 
Browder,  Film  Audiences  for  Etemocracy,  the 
International  Juridical  Association  and  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild — all  classed  as  Com- 
munist fronts  at  one  time  or  another  by 
HUAC.  Says  ACLU:  ■'The  fact  that  contri- 
butions to  the  Roger  Baldwin  Foundation 
are  deductible  by  donors  will,  we  trust,  en- 
able civil  libertarians  of  substantial  means, 
as  well  as  family  funds  and  foundations,  to 
contribute  sums  in  five-  and  six-figure  fig- 
ures— the  kind  of  sums  ACLU  has  rarely  re- 
ceived In  the  past." 

RED    LIGHTS? 

Whether  ACLU  will  bar  Communists  from 
actively  participating  In  its  expanded  pro- 
grams is  open  to  question.  When  it  killed  its 
1940  anti-Red  resolution,  the  Union  substi- 
tuted one  requiring  that  officers  and  staff 
members  be  committed  to  "the  concept  of 
democratic  government  and  civil  liberties 
for  all  people,"  as  well  as  to  the  objectives  of 
the  Union  as  set  forth  in  Section  2  of  Its 
constitution.  The  latter  says  they  will  "main- 
tain and  advance  civil  llbertlee,  Including 
the  freedom  of  association,  press,  religion 
and  speech  and  the  rights  to  the  franchise, 
to  due  process  of  law  and  to  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  for  all  people  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Its  possessions." 

Asked  If  the  new  constitutional  provisions 
will  keep  Communists  out  of  the  ACLU. 
Washington  Director  Lawrence  Spelser  told 
Barron's:  "That's  oi)en  to  Interpretation." 
An  Indication  of  the  Union's  thinking  may 
have  come  from  Lynn  Kastner,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Minnesota  CLU.  According  to 
the  New  York  Post,  he  said  both  ACLU  and 
the  Minnesota  CLU  vrtll  Join  In  a  flght  to 
place  the  candidates  of  the  Communist 
Party  on  Minnesota's  Presidential  ballot  this 
November.  If  so,  It  will  be  the  first  time  Com- 
munists have  sought  a  place  on  a  U.S.  Pres-  , 
Identlal  ballot  since  the  Communist  Controy 
Act  of  1954  said  the  Party  is  not  entitled  ta 
any  rights  and  Immunities  flowing  from 
government. 

(Last  Wednesday.  It  might  be  noted,  a 
Washington  Post  story  reported  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  given  this  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  '54  Act:  It  applies  only  to  the 
Communist  Party,  not  to  Individual  mem- 
bers, and  therefore  wouldn't  bar  Party  can- 
didates from  the  ballot.  The  same  newspaper 
quoted  Mr.  Kastner  as  saying  the  Act  should 
be  struck  down  anyway.) 

Nor  is  that  all.  At  ACLU's  biennial  confer- 
ence In  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  last  June,  Its  gov- 
erning tward  was  asked  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
defending  civil  disobedience,  because  "there 
are    circumstances    under    which    deliberate 
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violation  of  an  admittedly  valid  law  Is  a 
method  by  which  the  expression  of  political 
and  social  views  may  be  made.  .  .  ."  To  fur- 
ther assure  the  expression  of  such  views,  the 
conference  recommended  that  "dally  news- 
papers voluntarily  Institute  a  policy  of  pro- 
viding editorial  space  to  unedited  news  and 
opinion  contributions  from  the  public."  This, 
it  was  explained,  was  urged  "a«  an  expert- 
mental  alternative  to  the  course  of  consld- 
ertng  newspapers  as  public  utilities  subject 
to  reg^ulatlon.  .  .  ." 

The  conference  also  called  on  ACLU  to 
undertake,  "through  affiliates  ...  an  aggres- 
sive program  to  air  Its  own  views  and  to  en- 
courage other  organizations  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opp>ortunlty  to  get  on  air  waves 
on  stotlons  under  PCC  (Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission)  control,  and  that  the 
ACLU  national  office  prepare  program  ma- 
terials to  use  on  such  broadcasts."  It  further 
resolved  "that  the  ACLU,  In  order  to  foster 
diversity  on  the  air  waves,  vigorously  support 
government  subsidy  of  public  broadcasting 
with  appropriate  safeguards  to  prevent  gov- 
ernment dictation  of  program  content."  Not 
least,  the  conferees  called  for  "a  national 
educational  campaign  designed  to  press  our 
principles  on  the  public,"  Including  publica- 
tion of  k  32-page  magazine  "designed  profes- 
sionally."'! ACLU  now  publishes  Civil  Liber- 
ies, usually  between  eight  and  12  pages  in 
length.) 

OPKN  UP  THE  JAILS 

Evils  and  abuses  of  the  prison  system  par- 
ticularly need  public  exposure,  the  confer- 
ence said.  It  suggested  "the  possibility  of 
doing  away  with  prisons  as  they  exist  now." 
and  declared  that  the  mere  act  of  Incarcera- 
tion may  be  punishment  enough. 

Here  are  some  other  recommendations  of 
the  conference: 

Secure  passage  of  federal  legislation  to  re- 
quire the  narrowest  possible  restriction  of 
the  security-clearance  program  to  situations 
which  actually  and  Immediately  concern  the 
security  of  the  U.S. 

Oppose  the  present  draft  law  In  the  Ju- 
dicial, legislative  and  public  forums.  Work 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act  to  provide  free  counsel  fo*  all  draftees, 
upon  request,  and  to  permit  a  conscien- 
tious object  Dr.  after  he  has  exhausted  all  ad- 
ministrative remedies,  to  have  a  civil  review 
trial  de  novo  In  the  District  Courts  to  chal- 
lenge the  ruling  of  hta  draft  board. 

Form  a  national  legislative  committee  to 
be  composed  of  one  representative  from  each 
affiliate  to  Implement  legislative  policy. 

MINOBTTT  BAPPOBT 

Here's  the  clincher:  Appoint  a  special  com- 
mittee on  black  sep>aratlsm  to  study  (a)  the 
rights  of  minorities  to  choose  separate  living 
arrangements  In  publicly  supported  build- 
ings such  as  university  dormitories:  (b)  leg- 
islation to  allow  subcultural  areas  to  become 
viable  economically,  possibly  including  pref- 
erential funding;  (c)  protection  of  the  rights 
of  minority  Individuals  to  choose  styles  of 
life  that  lead  to  assimilation,  integration, 
separatism  or  coexistence;  (d)  protection  of 
militant  organizations  from  harassment  and 
extra-legal  administration  of  the  law;  (e)  the 
adjudication  of  problems  In  school  decen- 
tralization to  allow  local  participation  In 
school  administration;  (f)  the  possibilities 
and  problems  of  hiring  practices  In  schools. 

"With  reference  to  (e)  and  (f),  a  plan 
to  be  devised  whereby  ghetto  parents,  stu- 
dents and  teachers  can  formulate  the  policy 
of  ghetto  schools,  and  parent  and  community 
people  will  have  equal  determining  voice  In 
the  curricula  of  their  schools  and  In  the 
hiring  of  qualified  personnel."  (In  a  Septem- 
ber 2  editorial,  Barron's  pointed  out  that 
where  so-called  control  of  schools  has  been 
initiated.  It  has  meant.  In  effect,  mob  rule.) 

The  conference^  finally,  called  for  legisla- 
tion to  "establish  ombudsman-type  review 
agencies  with  Jiirlsdlctlon  over  all  govern- 


ment agencies,  including  police"  and  "assure 
civilian  review  of  police  expenditures."  It 
also  asked  a  committee  to  "study  the  posi- 
tion that  a  policeman  off-duty  Is  not  a  police- 
man but  a  civilian  with  no  police  authority 
and  should  not  be  armed." 

ORAPBS     OF     WRATH 

So  much  for  the  ACLU  conference's  reso- 
lutions and  recommendations.  While  they 
provide  Interesting  clues  to  future  policies 
and  tendencies,  ACLU's  activities  through  the 
Roger  Baldwin  Foundation  have  been  any- 
thing but  hesitant  In  the  scant  year  of  Its 
existence.  Last  May.  for  example,  the  latter 
got  $85,000  from  the  Field  Foundation  "to 
aid  the  work  of  Cesar  Chavez  in  establishing 
the  rtght  of  California  migrant  grape-pickers 
to  organize  as  a  union,  to  distribute  litera- 
ture and  to  picket  and  to  further  the  work 
of  the  ACLU  In  the  South." 

Mr.  Chavez  who  heads  the  AFL-CIO's 
United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee 
(UFWOC),  trained  under  Saul  Allnsky.  the 
self-styled  professional  agitator.  Part  of  the 
Field  Foundation  grant  Is  being  used  to  pay 
the  salary  of  Jerome  Cohen,  an  attorney 
who  works  full-time  for  UFWOC.  The  money 
also  went  to  defray  costs  Incurred  In  litiga- 
tion defending  the  boycott  of  California 
grapes,  in  support  of  Mr.  (Chavez's  union. 
(Last  August  5,  Incidentally,  Barron's  called 
that  boycott  the  first  major  endeavor  to  force 
compulsory  unionism  on  agriculture.  After  a 
complaint  was  filed  with  the  Regional  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  In  New  York 
City,  charging  that  the  boycott  there  was  Il- 
legal, the  unions  Involved  signed  an  agree- 
ment to  halt  It.)  The  Baldwin  Foundation 
says  It  contemplates  other  projects  like  the 
Chavez  caper  for  migrant  farm  workers  In 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Minnesota. 

CAIXINO     THE    COP9 

Certain  of  the  legal  offices  newly  estab- 
lished by  the  Foundation  In  the  Los  Angeles 
area,  meanwhile,  plan  to  concentrate  on  "po- 
lice misconduct. "  Three  weeks  ago.  Eason 
Monroe.  ACLU  executive  director  for  South- 
ern California,  told  Barron's :  "Our  sole  pres- 
ent Involvement  in  the  Roger  Baldwin 
Foundation  Is  to  finance,  through  Its  tax- 
deductible  means,  two  offices  In  the  Negro 
and  Mexican- American  ghettos  of  Los  An- 
geles which  serve  to  receive  and  to  transmit 
.  .  .  complaints  regarding  police  misconduct." 
(Exactly  how  many  Los  Angeles  ghetto  of- 
floes  the  FV)undation  has  Is  not  clear.  A  few 
days  afterward.  Barton  R.  Clausen.  Director 
of  Information  and  Education  for  ACLU.  told 
Barron's  the  number  Is  three.) 

The  Wleboldt  Foundation,  another  RBF 
donor,  has  provided  funds  for  a  staff  attorney 
In  the  Negro  ghetto  of  Chicago.  His  mission 
will  be  "civil  liberties"  Issues  there,  in  con- 
nection with  Baldwin's  Illinois  Special  Legal 
Project.  That  scheme  already  has  made  some 
headlines.  Last  July,  the  Illinois  division  of 
RBF  filed  siilt  to  enjoin  Southern  Illinois 
University  from  banning  Stuart  Novlck  on 
campus.  One  day  after  a  Novlck  speech, 
which  university  trustees  considered  "In- 
flammatory In  nature."  a  university  build- 
ing was  bombed.  According  to  RBF  attorneys, 
there  was  no  cause-and-effect  relationship; 
by  subsequently  prohibiting  him  from  ap- 
pearing on  campus,  they  contended.  South- 
ern Illinois  was  denying  Mr.  Novlck  his  Con- 
stitutional freedom  of  speech. 

On  May  14.  the  Baldwin  Foundation  hosted 
a  $lOO-a-plate  dinner  In  honor  of  former 
Illinois  Governor  Otto  Kemer.  "for  the  bold 
and  courageous  Kemer  Report,  surely  one  of 
the  most  significant  documents  of  our  criti- 
cal times."  (For  another  view  of  the  same 
report,  see  Barron's,  April  29.)  Funds  raised 
at  the  Chicago  banquet  went  to  RBF's  Illi- 
nois Project. 

In  Newark,  according  to  Emll  Oxfeld,  pres- 
ident of  New  Jersey's  ACLU,  the  major  effort 
of  a  ghetto  office  (opened  earlier  this  month) 
win  be  dlretced  at  "police  malpractices,  em- 


ployment discrimination  and  Incendiary 
school  situations. '  It  will  be  supported  Joint- 
ly by  the  Law  Students  Civil  Rights  Re- 
search Council  (LSCRRC)  and  the  Baldwin 
Foundation  Last  February,  ACLU  and  Its 
Foundation  sponsored  a  Newark  conference 
on  police  practices  at  Rutgers  University 
Law  School,  which  boasts  an  LSCRRC  chap- 
ter. The  Essex  County  (N.J.)  Chiefs  of  Police 
Association  has  a  report  on  the  event. 

Morton  Stavls.  it  appears,  made  some 
startling  remarks  at  the  conference.  Accord- 
ing to  the  police  chiefs'  report,  Mr.  Stavls 
called  the  g^rand  Jury  system  useless,  because 
It  Is  normally  not  possible  to  obtain  Informa- 
tion on  the  testimony  taken— and  "who 
knows  what  kind  of  snide  remarks  are  made 
to  grand  Juries  by  the  assistant  prosecutor 
In  order  to  sway  them  in  their  thinking." 
The  report  quotes  Mr.  Stavls  as  saying.  "Civil 
process  can  result  In  cops  from  the  chief 
down  to  the  man  who  beat  up  the  citizen 
being  ordered  to  the  ACLU's  lawyer's  office 
for  the  taking  of  depositions.  And  It  Is  well 
when  the  cop  arrives  to  be  sure  that  you  are 
busy  so  that  he  has  to  squirm  in  the  waiting 
room  for  a  while.  This  waiting  period  has 
tremendous  therapeutic  effects  upon  arro- 
gant cops." 

When  the  National  Capital  Area  CLU 
sought  a  grant  from  Washington's  Meyer 
Foundation  to  further  the  work  of  the  Bald- 
win Foundation  here.  Meyer  refused,  saying 
It  preferred  to  limit  Its  largesse  to  local  fa- 
cilities and  services.  Shortly  thereafter, 
NCACLU  established  Its  own  foundation :  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Fund  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Area.  The  latter  now  has  a 
two-year.  $15,000  grant  from  the  Meyer 
Foundation  which  It  has  used,  along  with 
contributions  from  members,  partly  to  hire 
a  full-time  legal  director  and  Invoke  a  con- 
ference on  police  practices. 

THE     KICK-OIT 

That  event  took  place  at  Howard  University 
on  June  15.  NCACLU  Executive  Director  Irma 
Thexton  says  it  was  the  kick-off  for  an  "ed- 
ucational campaign,"  made  possible  with 
foundation  money.  (Participants,  she  adds, 
automatically  have  become  a  standing  com- 
mittee on  "police  practices.")  Julius  Hobson, 
chairman  of  the  local  branch  of  Advisory 
Community  Teams  (ACT)  and  an  avowed 
Marxist,  participated  in  one  such  workshop, 
on  "The  Negro  Police  Officer."  Philip  Hlrsch- 
kop.  one  of  H.  Rap  Brown's  attorneys  and  a 
member  of  NCACLU's  executive  board,  took 
part  In  another  on  "Civil  Disturbances  and 
Control  of  Disorder."  The  Rev.  Channing  E. 
Phillips,  an  official  of  Stokely  Carmlchael's 
Black  United  Front  (and  favorite-son  can- 
didate from  DC.  for  the  Presidential  nomi- 
nation at  the  Democratic  convention),  par- 
ticipated In  a  workshop  on  "The  Power 
Structure  of  the  Police  Department."  (The 
above  i>artlcipants  were  among  those  listed 
In  the  official  program  printed  by  NCACLU.) 

FREE    ADVICE 

After  the  Howard  conference,  NCACLU 
Issued  a  42-page  report  titled  "A  Police  De- 
partment in  Trouble:  Racial  Discrimination 
and  Misconduct  in  the  Police  Department 
of  Washington.  D.C."  Among  its  findings  and 
recommendations : 

Difficult  though  It  may  be  to  document 
the  existence  or  lack  of  it,  indications  are 
that  physical  brutality  is  qxUte  widespread 
in  this  city. 

"If  strong  civilian  control  is  not  exercised 
at  once  to  alleviate  these  conditions,  the 
result  Is  bound  to  be  Increasingly  ugly  con- 
frontations between  police  and  citizens.  Un- 
less the  city  is  prepared  to  face  the  prospect 
of  continuing  military  occupation,  order 
can  be  maintained  only  If  the  police  depart- 
ment Is  made  to  reduce  drastically  the  num- 
ber of  physical  attacks  and  other  abuses 
directed  at  Negro  citizens." 

The  City  Council  should  ask  the  U.S.  At- 
torney General  to  designate  special  person- 
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nel  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  Investigating 
and  prosecuting  citizen-charges  of  police 
crimes. 

The  present  precinct-advisory  council  and 
the  Chief's  Committee  on  Police  Community 
Relations  are  not  sufficiently  representative 
of  the  community.  They  should  be  abolished. 

GET   rr    IN    THE    PAPER 

The  same  day  the  report  was  Issued,  a 
D.C.  Lawyers  Committee  was  formed — and 
Immediately  went  Into  action  promoting  Its 
recommendations.  On  August  6,  the  Wash- 
ington Star  picked  up  the  action.  It  said  the 
committee  had  urged  the  City  Council  to 
establish  citizen  precinct  review  boards  that 
would  have  authority  to  veto  patrol  assign- 
ments, select  precinct  officials  and  hear  citi- 
zen complaints  against  police.  The  commit- 
tee also  urged  the  elimination  of  all-white 
patrols  in  blac'K  communities,  and  adoption 
of  a  requirement  that  all  police  officers  live 
In  the  District.  Meanwhile,  the  D.C.  Police- 
men's Association  pointed  out  that  proposals 
for  citizen  control  of  police  precincts  In  ef- 
fect would  split  the  city  into  14  police  de- 
partments making  It  difficult  for  any  of- 
ficer to  carry  out  his  duties  authoritatively. 

Nationally,  ACLU  has  pressed  the  case  for 
all-clvlUan  review  boards  In  a  booklet  titled 
"Police  Power  and  Citizens'  Rights."  It  says 
that  charges  sustained  by  such  boards  should 
be  heard  by  Juries  "Instead  of  Judges  who, 
as  part  of  the  law  enforcement  establish- 
ment, have  an  interest  In  otipportlng  the 
police."  The  more  serious  Incidents,  It  goes 
on,  "are  easily  Identified  with  the  turbulence 
of  the  second  American  revolution — the  un- 
relenting and  necessary  drive  for  civil 
rights."  Civilian  boards,  therefore,  are 
needed  even  when  no  "police  brutality" 
exists  because  "where  the  police  do  not 
physically  abuse  minority  group  members, 
the  mistreatment  Is  subtle  and  galling." 

THE   LAWYER   GAP 

ACLU  expects  Its  new  foundation  money 
to  be  especially  helpful  In  handling  "police 
brutality"  cases,  since  it  can't  always  find 
cooperating  attorneys  willing  to  handle  them 
without  pay.  Other  new-found  funds  will  en- 
able It  to  send  lawyers  to  the  South,  where 
local  barristers  frequently  are  hard  to  recruit 
on  civil  rights  cases.  The  Baldwin  Founda- 
tion has  absorbed  the  Lawyers  Constitutional 
Defense  Committee,  founded  In  1964  to  pro- 
vide lawyers  In  the  South. 

Finally.  ACLU  has  slated  an  ambitious 
education  and  research  program.  "Profes- 
sionally prep>ared  curricula  are  already  be- 
ing developed  at  several  major  universities, 
much  of  it  at  the  Instance  of  ACLU,"  ac- 
cording to  the  Foundation.  "With  new  tech- 
niques, these  win  be  disseminated  to  schools 
and  colleges  by  RBF."  Planned  Is  "a  series 
of  regional  seminars  to  educate  lawyers,  col- 
lege guidance  counselors,  religious  leaders 
and  prospective  draftees  about  Selective  Serv- 
ice Law  and  practice  and  particularly  how  It 
conflicts  with  the  Bill  of  Rights."  Thanks  to 
Its  new  affiuence,  RBF  says  it  expects  "to 
make  far  more  effective  use  of  the  modern 
tools  of  mass  communications.  .  .  ." 

That,  then,  is  ACLU's  new  program.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  administration  of  Justice  In 
this  country  can  profit  by  some  Improve- 
ment. But  the  ACLU  way  points  to  no  such 
happy  goal.  The  pursuit  of  Individual  liber- 
ties— when  carried  to  an  absurd  extreme 
in  disregard  of  the  general  welfare — could 
well  destroy  liberty  for  all. 


ATTACKING  POLLUTION  IN  MINE 
DRAINAGE 

Mr.  SA"5rLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  written  to  Mr.  George  Fumich,  Jr., 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research, 
asking  that  he  look  into  what  could  con- 
ceivably lead  to  a  major  breakthrough 
in  the  attack  on  water  pollution. 

Last  month  a  U.S.  patent  application 
was  issued  to  John  W.  Dixon,  executive 
director  and  superintendent  of  the 
Johnstown  Municipal  Authority  sewage 
disposal  plant,  for  a  process  to  reduce 
the  iron  content  of  mine  drainage.  Mr. 
Dixon's  experience  also  includes  5  years 
in  the  coal  research  department  of  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Corp.  and  14  years  in  the 
pharmaceutical  business. 

If,  as  Mr.  Dixon  is  convinced,  his  dis- 
covery can  bring  economical  removal  of 
iron  from  mine  water,  both  industry  and 
Government  should  investigate  the  proc- 
ess immediately.  The  success  of  such  a 
project  would  also  create  a  new  source 
of  iron  supply  and  could  lead  to  the 
development  of  new  industiy  in  mining 
regions. 

While  I  am  confident  that  coal  com- 
panies will  quickly  adopt  any  practical 
iron-removal  process.  Federal  and  State 
governments  are  equally  concerned  be- 
cause of  the  commitment  to  clean  up 
water  from  abandoned  mines. 


POLICIES  ALIENATE   OUR  FRIENDS 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  amazed 
to  learn  that  the  United  States,  through 
its  Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Control,  had 
seized  the  personal  accounts  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Rhodesia  in  this  country. 
This  high-handed  and  inexcusable  ac- 
tion is  part  of  a  pattern  by  which  the 
United  States  attempts  to  coerce  the 
friendly  government  of  a  nation  whose 
economy  Is  sound  and  durable  simply  be- 
cause that  country  has  refused  to  accept 
the  chaos  which  has  been  brought  to 
much  of  Africa  through  irresponsibility. 

Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
our  own  Government  has  a  responsible 
foreign  policy.  There  is  no  reason  for  the 
United  States  to  attempt,  by  use  of  sanc- 
tions or  otherwise,  to  dominate  policies 
of  the  Rhodesian  Government.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  one  of  the  first  actions  of 
the  new  administration  next  year  will  be 
a  departure  from  these  misguided  poli- 
cies which  serve  only  to  alienate  our 
friends  and  to  encourage  our  enemies. 


CONFIRMATION  OF  DISTRICT 
JUDGE  DESIRED 

Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  distinguished  member  of  the  legal 
profession,  U.S.  Attorney  Cecil  Poole, 
was  nominated  by  President  Johnson  for 
the  Federal  bench  in  northern  Califor- 
nia on  May  29.  To  date,  no  action  has 
been  taken  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  the  appointment  and  I  must 
ask  why. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  has 
pointed  out  that  20  nominations  to  the 
lower  Federal  courts  have  been  made 
since  Cecil  Poole's  name  was  submitted. 
Seventeen  have  been  confirmed,  includ- 
ing some  submitted  after  Mr.  Poole;  one 
has  had  a  hearing  and  one  had  his  name 
submitted  just  3  weeks  ago. 

Why  does  Cecil  Poole  stand  alone — 
unconfirmed,  unrejected,  apparently  un- 
considered? 

What  are  the  factors  which  single 
Cecil  Poole  out  from  the  other  19 
nominations  which  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee? 

Cecil  Poole  is  the  only  Negro  among 
the  20  nominees.  If  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  he  would  be  the  first  Negro  ele- 
vated to  the  Federal  bench  west  of  the 
Mississippi^  am  reluctant  to  give  voice 
to  the  ewestion  many  are  asking — are 
these  factors? 

Cecil  Poole  is  a  former  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney  for  San  Francisco,  trial 
judge  advocate  in  the  Air  Force,  clem- 
ency secretary  to  the  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia and  presently  U.S.  attorney.  His 
qualifications  were  investigated  before 
he  was  appointed  U.S.  attorney.  The 
American  Bar  Association  has  endorsed 
his  elevation  to  the  court.  Are  we  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  some  sudden  question 
concerning  his  qualifications? 

What  is  the  reason  for  the  delay? 

Without  a  hearing,  conjecture  can  run 
rampant.  What  are  the  motivations  and 
what  have  been  the  actions  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Eastland,  and 
the  Senator  from  California,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, in  this  case? 

Why  has  this  one  Federal  judgeship 
of  the  20  submitted  since  May  been  sin- 
gled out? 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  stated  its  view 
that — 

The  delay  gives  rise  to  some  unpleasant 
assumptions.  Either  the  nomination  is  being 
held  up  because  of  Poole's  race — which  Is 
reprehensible — or  because  some  senators  are 
Intent  on  blocking  action  until  a  new  Presi- 
dent takes  office  In  January.  This  is  also 
wrong. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  said: 

It  Is  unjust  and  deplorable  that  a  bearing 
on  this  appointment  should  not  yet  have 
been  held  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, of  which  Senator  James  O.  Eastland  of 
Mississippi  Is  Chairman. 

Continued  senatorial  delay  In  filling  the 
Judgeship  Is  detrimental  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  In  the  crowded  Federal  courts 
here;  It  Is  offensive  to  the  appointee  and 
contemptuous  of  the  President.  We  call  for 
prompt  and  favorable  action  to  seat  this  able 
man  on  the  Federal  bench. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  face  of  this  broad 
community  support,  in  the  face  of  Cecil 
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Poole's  experience,  his  prior  considera- 
tion by  the  American  Bar  Association,  I 
can  only  ask — as  do  many  others — why? 

Why  the  footdragglng?  Why  the  stall- 
ing? Why  the  air  of  Intrigue  and  mys- 
tery? 

Why  has  Cecil  Poole's  appointment 
been  singled  out  for  inaction? 


NIXON  RUNS  TRUE  TO  FORM  BY 
APPEALING  TO  THE  VESTED  FI- 
NANCIAL INTERESTS  TO  THE 
DETRIMENT  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
PUBLIC 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
coBoe  to  light  that  the  Republican  nom- 
inee for  President  of  the  United  States, 
Mr  Nixon,  has  been  making  secret  deals 
and  commitments  with  various  segments 
of  our  economy.  No  such  action,  in  my 
opinion,  can  be  condoned  in  a  free  demo- 
cratic society  such  as  ours.  In  Wednes- 
day's October  2  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  there  is  a  story  which  states  that 
Mr.  Nixon  promised  to  the  securities  in- 
dustry that  he  would  end  the  "heavy- 
handed  bureaucratic  regulatory  schemes 
of  the  Johnson  administration."  The 
news  story  goes  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Nixon 
voiced  concern  over  legislation  which 
passed  the  Senate  this  year  which  would 
require  the  mutual  fund  industry  to  re- 
duce their  excessive  charges  to  people 
who  invested  in  mutual  funds.  F\irther, 
the  newspaper  article  states  that  the 
firms  within  the  securities  Industry  have 
always  been  large  contributors  to  the 
political  campaigns.  It  is  very  evident. 
Indeed  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to  the  rest 
of  the  people,  that  these  large  political 
contributions  seldom  find  their  way  in 
the  Democratic  Party. 

This  is  understandable,  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  we  generally  find  the  Republican 
Party  catering  to  the  desires  and  wishes 
of  rich  individuals  and  the  rich  and 
financial  Interests  in  our  society,  whereas 
the  Democratic  Party  has  throughout 
its  history  sought  to  provide  benefits  to 
all  of  our  people  without  discrimination. 

My  reason  for  taking  the  floor  in  this 
instance,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  not  only  to  con- 
demn the  obvious  and  blatant  attempt 
by  the  Republican  presidential  nominee 
to  cater  to  the  desires  of  the  securities 
industry  but  aWo  to  point  out  that  the 
policy  position  taken  by  Mr.  Nixon  In 
this  instance  shows  a  complete  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  legislation  that  is 
before  the  Congress  this  year  on  the  mu- 
tual fund  industry  and  a  complete  lack 
of  concern  on  his  part  for  the  protection 
of  the  American  people.  This  legislation 
sought,  among  other  things,  to  protect 
the  small  investors  who  have  a  small 
amoimt  of  savings  to  invest  in  a  mutual 
fund  from  the  exorbitant  charges  that 
firms  within  the  mutual  fund  industry 
have  levied  against  them.  The  independ- 
ent studies  done  by  academicians,  the 


studies  done  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  and  others,  point 
out  that  in  some  instances  the  mutual 
fimd  industry  charged  in  excess  of  400 
percent  of  the  fees  charged  by  brokerage 
houses  for  similar  services.  Contrary  to 
the  actuations  of  the  Republican  presi- 
dential nominee,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  under  the  proposed 
legislation  was  not  In  any  way  seeking  to 
dominate  the  mutual  fund  industry,  dic- 
tate policy  to  It,  or  do  anything  to  pre- 
vent competition  within  this  industry. 
Rather,  the  legislation  had  as  its  main 
objective  that  of  protecting  the  millions 
of  people  who  invest  in  the  mutual  fund 
industry  by  providing  an  envirorunent  in 
which  competition  would  be  fostered  and 
the  Investing  public  would  be  treated 
equitably  at  reasonable  costs  to  him. 

Personally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
shocked  over  Mr.  Nixon's  position  in  this 
instance.  It  is  in  keeping  with  his  actions 
over  the  years  since  he  first  became  a 
Member  of  this  body.  It  is  in  keeping 
with  the  philoscHJhy  he  has  adopted 
which,  reduced  to  Its  basic  principle,  says 
our  objective  shall  be  to  cater  to  the 
vested  interests  and  "fat  cats"  of  our  so- 
ciety and  the  public  be  damned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  there  are 
now  some  9  million  people  in  the  United 
States  who  are  owners  of  mutual  fund 
shares.  I  tnist  that  they  will  all  become 
aware  of  Mr.  Nixon's  position  on  this 
matter.  There  is  only  one  conclusion  that 
can  be  drawn,  and  that  is  that  if  elected 
these  9  million  mutual  fund  holders  will 
have  to  continue  to  pay  excessive  and 
exorbitant  charges  for  the  mutual  fund 
shares  they  buy  because  this  is  the  way 
Mr.  Nixon  wants  it. 


IMPACTED  AID  SCHOOL  FUNDS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  vitally  important  that  this  Congress 
recognize  the  urgency  of  the  situation 
created  by  the  President's  refusal  to  re- 
lease $90,965,000  in  impacted  aid  school 
funds,  authorized  by  Congress  in  July, 
under  title  I  of  Public  Law  874,  for  fiscal 
year  1968. 

On  September  5,  I  introduced  H.R. 
19574,  a  bill  that  would  release  these 
funds  for  fiscal  1968,  including  $2,205,598 
for  the  school  districts  of  Oklahoma.  The 
Senate  included  these  funds  In  current 
Labor-Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
appropriation  legislation.  On  Septem- 
ber 24  I  urged  that  the  conferees  accept 
the  Senate  measure  which  includes 
these  funds.  I  am  now  calling  upon  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  accept  the 
Senate  version  of  this  bill  that  would 
restore  $90,965,000  necessary  to  keep  our 
commitments  made  to  entitled  impswjted 
school  districts. 

A  matter  of  the  Government's  keeping 
its  word  is  at  issue  here.  Congress  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  these  funds 
earlier  this  year.  Congress  kept  Its  word, 


but  the  President  refused  to  release  the 
funds,  and  now  it  is  necessary  for  Con- 
gress to  act  again  to  restore  these  funds. 

The  future  of  our  Nation  is  in  the  hands 
of  our  schoolchildren,  and  we  cannot 
and  must  not  deny  them  the  necessary 
funds  for  their  education.  We  must  place 
a  high  priority  upon  their  education  In 
this  difficult  time  in  our  history.  This  Is 
not  a  time  to  play  political  games  by 
freezing  funds  that  are  so  vitally  needed 
by  our  schools  in  impacted  areas.  In  my 
State  of  Oklahoma  the  school  districts 
have  relied  upon  the  Federal  Government 
to  compensate  them  for  the  extra  bur- 
dens created  by  the  Federal  activities  in 
their  areas,  and  have  prepared  their 
annual  budgets  accordingly. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
accept  the  Senate  version  of  this  measure 
that  will  release  the  funds  originally 
authorized  by  Congress.  This  is  one 
good  way  to  provide  for  the  future  reduc- 
tion of  our  welfare  dependency  and  to 
advance  our  economic  development. 


IMPACTED  AREAS  FUNDS 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
that  the  House  accept  the  Senate 
amendment  that  provides  for  full  en- 
titlement to  Impacted  school  districts 
for  fiscal  1968. 

The  Congress  made  a  commitment 
last  May  when  we  voted  to  restore  a  $91 
million  cut.  Unfortunately,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  ignored  our  wishes  in 
this  matter  and  failed  to  release  the 
necessary  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  this  situation  not  only  be- 
cause the  Congress  made  a  moral  com- 
mitment to  these  communities  but  also 
because  I  strongly  feel  that  funds  for 
impacted  school  districts  belong  in  the 
category  of  priority  programs  which 
cannot  now  afford  a  reduction. 

School  districts  have  drawn  up  and 
completed  their  budgets  and  I  dare  say 
there  is  no  fat  in  their  budgets.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  can  afford  a  cutback 
in  quantity  or.  more  important,  in  qual- 
ity of  education.  Salaries  and  building 
maintenance  are  fairly  fixed  Items  and 
if  we  do  not  accept  the  Senate  amend- 
ment the  first  category  that  would  be 
affected  Is  that  of  supplies,  equipment, 
and  textbooks.  It  will  be  the  quality  of 
education  that  will  suffer  if  we  do  not 
Insist  on  the  release  of  these  funds. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not 
place  the  children  of  the  military  in  a 
second-class  category  by  giving  them  a 
second-rate  education.  Like  the  respon- 
sibllty  we  have  to  those  communities  who 
carry  the  burden  of  educating  these 
children,  we  also  have  the  obligation  to 
those  parents,  who  are  making  a  sacri- 
fice while  In  the  military  service,  to 
provide  for  equal  education  opportuni- 
ties for  their  children. 
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The  hour  Is  very  late,  we  can  no  longer 
delay  this  action.  I  urge  acceptance  of 
the  conference  report. 


PRESIDENTIAL    ELECIION 
REFORMS 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for 
major  reforms  in  our  presidential  elec- 
tion process.  I  think  that  now  is  the  time 
for  all  Americans  to  realistically  ponder 
the  consequences  of  continuing  with  an 
outdated  presidential  electoral  process. 

This  legislation,  the  National  Presi- 
dential Elections  Act,  provides  for  a  na- 
tional presidential  primary,  and  for  the 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  popular 
vote.  This  measure  also  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Presidential  Elections  Commis- 
sion to  administer  the  primary  election 
and  to  supervise  the  national  general 
election.  "Hiis  proposal  will  prevent  elec- 
tions from  being  thrown  into  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  it  will  bring  the 
electoral  process  closer  to  the  people. 

A  companion  measure  is  also  being  in- 
troduced— a  joint  resolution  calling  for 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  abolish 
the  electoral  college  and  provide  for  the 
direct  popular  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President. 

Under  the  National  Presidential  Elec- 
tions Act,  political  parties  and  candi- 
dates must  qualify  to  participate  in  the 
national  primary  election.  Parties  must 
meet  either  or  both  of  the  following  re- 
quirements in  at  least  three-fourths  of 
the  States.  They  must  either  have  had 
25  percent  of  the  total  vote  cast  in  the 
State  in  the  last  presidential  election, 
or  they  must  file  petitions  containing 
signatures  of  at  least  5  percent  of  the 
qualified  voters  in  that  State.  This 
process  must  be  completed  at  least  120 
days  before  the  national  primary  elec- 
tion. This  requirement  is  stiff  enough  to 
prevent  the  confusion  that  would  be 
caused  by  a  proliferation  of  minor 
splinter  groups.  However,  it  provides  a 
realistic  vehicle  for  genuine  broad-based 
political  movements  to  participate  in  our 
national  political  life. 

Although  the  qualifications  for  can- 
didates are  less  stringent,  they  will  assure 
that  candidates  have  a  broad  base  of 
popular  support.  Candidates  for  the 
presidential  primary  would  qualify  by 
filing  petitions  with  signatures  of  2  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  total  national  vote 
in  the  preceding  presidential  election. 
These  signatures  must  be  obtained  from 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  States,  with  a 
minimum  of  50,000  from  any  one  State. 
This  provision  is  to  Insiu-e  that  the  can- 
didates contact  a  cross-section  of  the 
people  when  they  circulate  their  peti- 
tions. The  petitions  must  be  filed  and  ap- 
proved at  least  60  days  before  the 
election. 

The  national  primary  will  be  held  the 
second  Tuesday  of  September  and  the 


general  election  will  be  held  at  the  same 
time  it  is  now. 

The  candidates  receiving  pluralities  on 
the  respective  party  primary  ballots  will 
be  declared  the  nominees  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  general  election. 

The  parties  will  choose  their  vice  presi- 
dential candidate  by  the  third  Tuesday 
in  September,  by  nominating  convention 
or  by  whatever  method  they  wish. 

The  qualified  nominees  of  a  party  for 
President  and  Vice  President  in  the  gen- 
eral election  must  win  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  vote  to  be  elected.  If  the 
nominees  of  no  party  receives  a  majority 
there  will  be  a  runoff  election  2  weeks 
later  between  the  two  slates  receiving 
the  most  votes. 

The  party's  candidates  which  receive 
a  majority  in  this  election  will  be  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  I  think  it  par- 
ticularly important  that  we  assure  that 
no  President  be  elected  without  a  ma- 
jority vote. 

A  National  Presidential  Elections  Com- 
mission will  be  established  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bUl.  It  will  be  composed 
of  five  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  no  more  than  three  of  the 
same  party.  The  Commission's  duties 
will  be  to  set  guidelines  for  the  national 
elections  to  certify  the  qualifications  of 
the  candidates  and  parties,  and  the  final 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. They  also  will  have  judicial  powers 
over  disputes  arising  imder  this  act.  The 
Commissioners  will  serve  for  a  4-year 
term  ending  December  31  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  most  recent  general  election. 
They  serve  without  pay.  but  have  the 
authority  to  appoint  an  executive  director 
and  a  full-time  staff.  This  staff  will  help 
them  conduct  studies  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  regarding  the 
conduct  of  the  national  presidential 
elections. 

I  am  confident  that  this  act  will  In  no 
way  infringe  on  the  States'  rights  to 
carry  out  their  own  elections,  to  deter- 
mine the  kind  of  primary  they  want  to 
hold,  and  to  establish  their  own  voters' 
qualifications.  The  national  ballot  is  uni- 
form and  carries  only  the  names  of  those 
candidates  for  President.  However,  the 
parties  and  candidates  must  work 
through  the  State  electoral  machinery 
to  participate  in  the  election.  They  must 
file  their  petitions  with  the  chief  elec- 
tions officers  of  the  States  concerned, 
and  through  the  procedures  devised  by 
those  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  illusion  that 
this  proposal  will  be  acted  upon  in  this 
Congress,  but  I  am  making  it  now,  dur- 
ing a  national  presidential  campaign, 
because  I  believe  the  American  people 
are  anxious  for  some  hope  that  our  out- 
moded electoral  process  will  be  changed. 
This  will  also  permit  time  for  discussion 
of  my  proposal  prior  to  congressional 
consideration,  which  I  hope  will  begin 
early  next  year. 


TURN  ON  THE  SILENCE— THE  LAST 
ASSAULT  ON  NOISE  IS  ONLY  THE 
BEGINNING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.   Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York  [Mr.  KxiprERitAN], 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
will  be  my  last  speech  In  Congress  on 
the  subject  of  "noise." 

In  this  "summing  up"  I  shall  Incor- 
porate by  reference  my  speech  on  June 
10,  1968 — Congressional  Record,  page 
16413 — which  summarized  the  develop- 
ments to  that  date  with  specific  high- 
lights in  the  campaign  against  noise 
pollution  since  April  21,  1966,  when  I 
introduced  in  the  89th  Congress  then 
H.R.  14602 — Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 112,  part  7,  page  8850 — now  H.R. 
2819,  for  an  Office  of  Noise  Control. 

Of  most  interest  is  the  fact  that  Na- 
tion's Business,  the  magazine  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  in  its  September  issue,  has  an 
article  entitled  "Industry  Cleans  Up" — 
page  56 — which  in  Its  discussion  of  pol- 
lutants, solid  waste  disposal,  and  the 
like,  specifically  considers — at  page  64 — 
the  problem  of  "Noise  Pollution,  Too." 

The  excerpt  from  the  article  follows: 

NOISE  POLLUTION,  TOO 

Noise  Is  a  form  of  pollution,  loo  Sooner 
or  later  the  federal  government  may  estab- 
lish an  Office  of  Noise  Abatement  There  Is 
no  question  that  noise  levels  are  rising  all 
the  time,  especially  In  the  cities. 

A  freshman  New  York  Republican  Con- 
gressman, Theodore  Kupferman,  has  waged 
a  fight  In  CJongress  for  almost  two  years  to 
enact  legislation  to  attack  the  problems  of 
noise.  As  In  the  case  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, business  may  one  day  capitalize  on 
noise  abatement.  There  will  be  a  market  for 
products  which  cut  down  on  noise  Building 
materials  are  a  prime  example. 

So  far,  the  government  has  focused  Its 
attention  on  jet  aircraft  noise.  Bills  have 
been  Introduced  to  reduce  jet  noise  There 
Is  already  considerable  controversy  over 
whether  the  American  supersorUc  jet.  now 
under  development,  will  be  permitted  to  fly 
over  land  because  of  the  shattering  noise  It 
would  create  as  It  moves  through  the  air. 

New-type  helicopters  developed  for  Viet 
Nam  have  cut  down  noise  to  the  point  they 
are  said  to  be  acceptable  for  use  over  highly 
populated  areas.  Airlines  now  frequently 
work  out  flight  patterns  to  minimize  land- 
ings  and   takeoBs   over  residential   sections. 

That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  was  Interested  in  noise 
pollution  was  forecast  In  my  June  10 
speech — see  Congressional  Record,  page 
16468. 

Further  evidence  of  that  fact  Is  in  the 
letter  and  enclosure  from  John  J.  Cof- 
fey, which  follows : 

Chamber    of    Commerce    of    the 
United  States, 

Washington,  D.C..  July  25.  1968. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
LongwoTth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kupferman:  Many  ihanks  for 
expressing  the  Interest  of  both  the  National 
Chamber  and  myself  In  your  June  10,  1968 
insert  In  the  Congressional  Record.  The 
National  Chsunber  Is  becoming  increasingly 
concerned  about  noise  pollution  problems 
and  haa  directed  that  our  Environmental 
Pollution  Advisory  Panel  consider  this  prob- 
lem as  a  top  priority  Issue  during  fiscal  1969. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  enclosing  sev- 
eral copies  of  a  weekly  National  Chamber 
publication  entitled,  "Washington  Report." 
which  on  Page  2  highlighted  your  presenta- 
tion to  our  National  Chamber  Trade  Associa- 
tion Executives. 
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Should  our  Environmental  Pollution  Ad- 
visory Panel  require  aasUtance  during  their 
work,  may  I  call  upon  you  for  aid? 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  CoTTxy. 
Secretary.  Environmental  Pollution  Ad- 
visory Panel. 

[Prom  the  Waahlngton  Report,  vol.  7,  No.  29, 
p.  2.  July  12.  19681 

Solutions  to  environmental  pollution  prob- 
lems which  have  become  tremendously  more 
complex  during  the  past  two  decades  due  to 
technological  and  population  exploclons.  are 
of  vital  concern  to  the  business  community. 

Air  and  water  resources  are  widely  recog- 
nized as  two  areas  of  critical  concern,  yet, 
through  the  National  Chamber,  business 
leaders  are  also  working  for  answers  to  prob- 
lems In  areas  such  as  Twentieth  Century 
noise  pwllution. 

This  has  been  facilitated  through  a  series 
of  highly  informative  National  Chamber 
luncheon  meetings  which  have  attracted 
Washington- based  business  leaders  to  hear 
and  question  ranking  Pederal  Government 
officials 

Thus,  less  than  a  year  ago,  three  govern- 
ment of&etals  told  more  than  100  business 
and  trade-association  executives  that  exces- 
sive noise  does  not  have  to  be  the  price  of 
industrial  expansion  and  that  society  can 
avoid  slums  of  the  future. 

Rep.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman  (R-N.Y.) 
went  on  to  describe  for  the  businessmen  a 
bill  he  has  Introduced  which  would  launch 
the  flrst  comprehensive  federal,  state  and 
local  assault  on  noise  problems. 

Also  reporting  on  Federal  Government  ac- 
tivities to  combat  noise  pollution  were:  A.  J. 
Evans,  director,  division  of  aeronautical  ve- 
hicles. NASA's  Office  of  Advisory  Research 
and  Technology,  and  Elwood  T  Driver,  chief, 
controls  branch.  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau.  Department  of  Transportation. 

Citizens  for  a  Quieter  City.  Inc.,  has 
just  issued  Its  flrst  annual  report.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  had  a  hand  in  stimulat- 
ing their  organization  in  New  York  City 
and  to  know  their  executive  director, 
Robert  Alex  Baron,  who  is  a  sparkplug 
in  the  antinoise  campaign. 

Their  report  follows : 

Onb  Yeas  Later — Procress  Rbi>ort,  Cmzxivs 
roR  A  QuiKTXR  Crry.  Inc. 

"It  is  known  that  loud  noises  cause  effects 
which  the  recipient  cannot  control.  The  blood 
vessels  constrict,  the  skin  pales,  the  muscles 
tense,  and  adrenal  hormone  Is  suddenly  In- 
jected into  the  blood  stream,  which  increases 
tension  and  nervousness.  .  .  .  Noise  can 
cause  enough  emotional  response  to  make  a 
person  (eel  nervous.  Irritable  and  anxious. 
Rest,  relaxation  and  peaceful  sleep  are  inter- 
rupted and  often  denied  to  those  suffering 
from  Ulness.  .  .  . 

"We  now  have  millions  with  heart  disease, 
high  blood  pressure,  and  emotional  illnesses 
who  need  protection  from  the  additional 
stress  of  noise."  (Samuel  Rosen,  MD.,  Chair- 
man, Board  of  Directors.  Citizens  for  a  Quiet- 
er City,  Inc.) 

THE     BEGINNING 

Citizens  for  a  Qtileter  City.  Inc.,  a  volun- 
tary, non-profit  organization  dedicated  to 
containing  and  reducing  noise  in  the  city, 
was  incorporated  in  the  state  of  New  York  as 
a  membership  corporation  in  September,  1966. 

On  January  0,  1967,  Jerome  Nathanson, 
Samuel  Rosen,  M.D..  John  Wharton,  and 
Robert  Alex  Baron  publicly  announced  the 
purpose  of  the  organization:  "to  create  an 
awareness  of  the  need  for  the  control  of  dty 
noises  and  of  the  means  available  for  noise 
control." 

To  augment  the  work  of  the  founder/ 
directors,  and  as  a  further  source  of  Informa- 


tion and  guidance,  a  non-voting  Advisory 
Board  of  specialists  was  created. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  organization,  the 
directors,  the  advisory  board,  and  a  paid  staff 
have  worked  toward  four  specific  objectives: 

To  advance  knowledge  about  the  deleteri- 
ous effects  of  noise. 

To  advance  the  development  of  Information 
about  methods  useful  in  controlling  and  re- 
ducing the  noise  assault  on  urban  man  in  all 
of  his  environments. 

To  educate  and  alert  the  geneiAal 'public 
about  the  Injurious  effects  of  noise. 

To  Inform  the  public  about  methods  of 
controlling,  reducing  and  abating  noise  and 
noise  exposure. 

OPERATIONS 

Citizens  for  a  Quieter  City.  Inc..  opened  Its 
flrst  office  m  January,  1967.  Most  of  the 
operational  activities  are  carried  out  by 
Executive  Vice  President  Robert  Alex  Baron, 
who  has  been  described  by  Congressman 
Theodore  Kupferman  as  "one  of  America's 
leading  anti-noise  exponents." 

During  1967  Mr.  Baron  performed  a  wide 
variety  of  functions,  including  arranging 
and  supervising  demonstrations  and  con- 
ferences: consultations  with  governmenui 
officials,  scientists,  businessmen,  and  writers; 
in-depth  research  projects  and  preparation 
of  position  papers  and  speeches  for  hearings 
and  professional  societies. 

All  activities  were  based  on  four  objectives; 

1.  to  demonstrate  that  noise  can  be 
controlled 

2.  to  locate  and  Investigate  quieter  products 

3.  to  cooperate  with  city  and  other  govern- 
mental agencies,  and  with  civic  organiza- 
tions 

4.  to  prepare  for  a  general  membership  and 
educational  program  for  fiscal   1968-1969. 

Operations  were  financed  entirelv  by  tax- 
deductible  contributions.  During  1967.  "seed 
money"  was  contributed  by  private  individ- 
uals and  foundations.  Individual  contribu- 
tions ranged  from  one  dollar  to  $2,500.00,  and 
foundation  grants  from  825.00  to  $5,000.00 
One  corporate  gift  of  $100.00  was  received. 
No  general  campaign  for  fund  raising  was 
Instituted  In  1967:  solicitation  was  made  by 
personal  contact  and  a  limited  mailing. 

Citizens  for  a  Quieter  City,  Inc.  Is  deeply 
indebted  to  several  volunteer  organizations 
which  helped  make  1967  a  full  and  produc- 
tive year:  Lutz  and  Carr.  C.P.A.'s.  for  account- 
ing services;  Brozan  &  Holman.  legal  counsel; 
John  Sanford  Harper,  public  relations  coun- 
sel; and  Scan.  McCabe,  Sloves,  Inc.,  advertis- 
ing counsel. 

TEAR    IN    REVIEW 

Activities  of  Citizens  for  a  Quieter  City, 
Inc.  during  1967  fell  Into  three  general  cate- 
gories: Research,  Educational,  and  Action. 

A  brief  recapitulation  of  each  follows. 
Research   activities 

The  flrst  committee  authorized  by  the  Di- 
rectors, the  Technical  Committee,  has  as  Its 
primary  mission  research  into  quieter  prod- 
ucts for  demonstration  purposes.  This  com- 
mittee Is  concerned  with  the  technical  and 
"hardware"  aspects  of  noise  control.  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  Messrs.  Martin 
Hlrschom  (Chairman),  Baron,  Selwyn 
Bloome,  Alfred  Greenberg,  Dr.  Prancls 
Klrschner,  Messrs.  Anthony  Essex  Potter. 
and  Wade  W.  Paschke.  Committee  Chairman 
Hirschorn,  working  closely  with  Mr.  Baron, 
researched,  prepared,  and  presented  to  the 
City  Council  analysis  and  recommendations 
on  the  proposed  New  York  City  MulUple 
Dwelling  Code;  prepared,  on  request,  back- 
ground material  for  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
and  State  Senator  Whitney  North  Seymour, 
Jr. — and  provided  expert  testimony  for  the 
City  CouncU — on  the  subject  of  the  control 
of  construction  noise.  Mr.  Hirschorn  also 
recommended  and  circulated  to  the  Mayor's 
Task  Force  members  a  suggested  standard 
for  permissible  noise  levels. 


Mr.  Paschke  attended  a  session  on  "Noise 
and  Fume  Control  Specifications  for  Public 
Vehicles"  at  the  1967  Public  Works  Congress 
and  Equipment  Show.  Committee  Member 
Potter  investigated  a  muffled  jackhammer 
and  compressor  in  London  and  arranged  with 
the  manufacturer  to  have  two  units  shipped 
to  New  York  for  demonstration  purposes. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Mayor's  Task  Force 
on  Noise  Control,  Mr.  Baron  spent  three  days 
In  Detroit  conferring  with  key  executives  of 
General  Motors.  Ford,  and  Chrysler.  CQC  dis- 
cussed with  Mercedes-Benz  their  quieter  bus, 
and  with  Jaguar  and  Peugeot  their  quieter 
horns.  The  Committee  is  following  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  electric  cars.  CQC  also 
investigated  with  manufacturers  such  diverse 
products  as  sound-proofed  windows,  sound- 
conditioned  walls,  silent  water  closets, 
quieter  outboard  motors,  quieter  garbage 
trucks,  and  sound-deadened  office  furniture. 
We  located  and  assembled  Information  on 
noise  control  in  practice  ranging  from  con- 
trolling cooling  tower  noise  to  the  use  of 
architectural  acoustic  materials.  Thanks  to 
Messrs.  Bloome  and  Greenberg,  translations 
have  been  made  of  some  technical  European 
noise  control  documents. 

Seeking  quieter  construction  equipment, 
CQC  met  with  key  executives  of  such  lead- 
ers in  the  field  as  Chicago  Pneumatic.  In- 
gersoll-Rand.  and  Holman  Bros..  England. 
Other  meetings  have  taken  place  with  trade 
associations  representing  manufacturers  of 
noisy  equipment  and  manufacturers  of 
noise  controls;  and  such  associations  as  the 
Compressed  Air  and  Gas  Institute,  the  Lead 
Industries  Association,  the  Acoustical  Ma- 
terials Association,  the  Gypsum  Association, 
and  the  N.  Y.  Building  Congress.  A  number 
of  large  corporations  met  with  CQC  during 
the  year  as  part  of  their  market  research  ef- 
forts. Among  them  were  B.  P  Goodrich, 
Scott  Paper,  and  Celanese. 

Educational  activities 

The  educational  activities  of  Citizens  for 
a  Quieter  City,  Inc.  (ranging  from  expert 
testimony  at  various  hearings  to  presenting 
our  case  to  the  general  public  through  mass 
media),  served  as  a  base  for  much  of  our 
progress  during  1967. 

These  activities  began  virtually  during  our 
flrst  days,  when  our  formation  was  reported 
m  communications  media,  both  local  and 
national.  Including  technical  and  profes- 
sional journals.  Both  our  organization  and 
Its  philosophy  have  been  featured  In  the 
nation's  newspapers  serviced  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  and  the  United  Press  Inter- 
national. 

We  have  been  responsible  for  at  least  five 
editorials  on  various  aspects  of  the  noise 
problem,  two  In  The  New  York  Times,  two  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  one  In  the 
East-Hampton  Star.  Published  letters  to  edi- 
tors covered  the  proposed  new  Building  Code, 
the  acoustic  novelty  of  the  new  Paley  "Vest- 
pocket "  Park  and  other  noise  control  sub- 
jects. 

Feature  stories  appeared  In  local  and  na- 
tional magazines.  Including  the  Magazine 
of  the  New  York  League  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing,  Audio,  and  the  Magazine  of  the 
Junior  League  The  Magazine  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Speech  and  Hearing 
printed  Mr.  Baron's  address  to  the  Fourth 
International  Congress  for  Noise  Abatement. 
ClUzens  for  a  Quieter  City  will  be  reported 
In  Redbook  In  the  sununer  of  1968. 

Radio  and  Television  Appearances 
The  broadcast  media  have  been  sympa- 
thetic to  our  cause  and  during  1967  our  offi- 
cers and  directors  appeared  on  Interview  and 
panel  shows  Including  WCBS-TVs  Jim  Jen- 
sen Reports.  Channel  13  Newsfront,  and 
WNEW-TV's  the  New  Yorkers. 

Interviews  were  broadcast  on  local  and 
network  radio.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rosen  appeared 
on    WCAU,    Philadelphia.    Dr.    Rosen    and 
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Messrs  Nathanson  and  Baron  were  guests 
on  a  half-hour  WBAI  broadcast  sponsored  by 
the  New  York  Society  for  Ethical  Culture.  Mr. 
Baron  was  interviewed  on  the  half-hour 
Businessmen's  Council  for  Clean  Air  Pro- 
gram, aired  over  WNYC-AM  and  FM.  Presi- 
dent Nathanson  referred  to  CQC  in  a  Sunday 
sermon  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Society  broad- 
cast over  WQXR.  The  subject — A  Quieter 
New  York.  A  special  Interview  was  taped  by 
the  Australian  Broadcasting  Co 

In  addition,  we  have  rendered   assistance 
to  production,  feature  and  editorial  person- 
nel of  press,  radio,  and  television.  Publica- 
tions   serviced    Included    Nation's    Business, 
McGraw-Hill    Air    and    Water    News,    Roche 
Medical    Image,    Medical    Tribune.    Medical 
World  News,  and   the  Columbia  Journal  of 
Law    and   Social  Problems.  We  had  confer- 
ences with  key  staff  members  of  the  Walter 
Cronklte  CBS-TV  Show.  WCBS-TV's  Eye  on 
New  York,  the  local  WNBC-TV  documentary 
unit,   and  KYW-TV,  Philadelphia.  Extensive 
conferences    were    held    with    Scall,    McCabe 
and  Sloves  In  preparation  for  an  all-media 
advertising  campaign  for  fiscal   1968-1969. 
Original  Papers 
Mr.   Baron   presented    two   papers    during 
the  year:  (1)  The  Noise  Receiver:  The  Citizen 
at  the  Community  Noise  State  of  the    Art 
Seminar  of  the  74th  Meeting  of  the  Acousti- 
cal Society  of  America.  It  will  be  published 
in  the    magazine  Sound  and  Vibration.   (2) 
Noise  and  Urban  Man  at  the  95th   Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation. This  will  be  published  In  that  orga- 
nization's    American     Journal     of     Public 
Health.    A    summary    appeared     In    Public 
Health  Reporte.  the  Journal  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Information  Central ;  Reference  Library 

and  Clearing  House 
The  nucleus  of  a  reference  library  of  print- 
ed material,  films,  and  tapes  was  established 
during  the  year.  Original  papers  cover  such 
topics  as  the  technology  of  noise  control,  city 
planning,  health  hazards,  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  acoustical  engineer,  and  the 
public  health  officer.  Films  include  "Dan- 
gerous Noise."  produced  by  the  Netherlands 
Information  Office;  "Noise."  produced  by 
the  Zurich  Office  of  Noise  Control;  and  sev- 
eral short  films  on  quiet  subways  and  con- 
struction equipment.  Mr.  StlUman  donated 
a  taped  broadcast  of  an  Australian  view  of 
noise,  its  dangers,  and  control. 

With  the  permission  of  The  New  York 
Times  we  reprinted  an  article  on  the  danger 
of  noise  to  hearing,  and  another  on  the 
health  effects  of  noise  in  the  everyday  en- 
vironment. We  have  arranged  for  reprints  of 
Dr.  Rosen's  guest  editorial  In  Medical  Tribune 
and  Medical  News  Noise  Pollution:  A  Need 
for  Action. 

A  file  of  progressive  and  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  being  developed.  CQC  literature  will 
be  distributed  to  the  500  delegates  to  the 
national  convention  of  the  Association  of 
the  Junior  Leagues  of  America. 

Mr.  Baron  was  a  speaker  at  the  Richmond 
Borough  Day  Program  of  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  and  a  guest  speaker  before 
the  Advertising  Women's  Club  of  New  York. 
Action  actiiHties 
It  became  evident  during  1967  that  Citi- 
zens for  a  Quieter  City  bases  its  case  on  fact 
rather  than  polemic.  The  soundness  of  our 
position  has  been  demonstrated  by  vrtde  pub- 
lic support  and  a  large  number  of  calls  upon 
our  services  by  Individuals,  groups.  Institu- 
tions, professional  societies,  and  government 
departments. 

Our  program  led  to  a  variety  of  action  ac- 
tivities during  1967: 

1.  We  publicly  demonstrated,  live,  for  the 
first  time,  quieter  (muffled)  construction 
equipment. 


2.  Arranged  and  co-sponsored  with  the 
Borough  President  of  Manhattan  the  flrst 
conference  on  noise  control  for  the  citizens 
of  New  York. 

3.  Cooperated  with  the  Mayor's  Task  Force 
on  Noise  Control. 

4.  Met  with  manufacturers  of  nolse- 
maklng  and  noise-control  devices. 

5.  We  pioneered  the  concept  of  municipal 
noise  control  through  purchase  specifications 
(for  garbage  trucks) . 

6.  Contracted  for  the  writing  of  a  script 
for  a  major-scale  documentary  film  to  be 
produced  In  1968. 

7.  Testified,  upon  request,  before  Congres- 
sional and  City  hearings. 

8.  Provided  speakers  for  civic  groups. 

9.  Developed  concern  among  civic  and  pro- 
fessional groups  and  political   leaders. 

10.  Encouraged  the  development  of  a 
sound-deadened  metal  garbage  can. 

11.  Generated  Informative  articles  In  mag- 
azines and  newspapers,  and  stimulating  pro- 
grams on  radio  and  television. 

12.  Presented  papers  before  national  pro- 
fessional society  meetings. 

Citizens  for  a  Quieter  City  In  the  first 
year  of  Its  existence  became  a  focus  for  a 
point  of  view,  a  center  for  noise  abatement 
information,  In  short,  a  force  for  a  quieter 
city. 

Government 

Federal:  We  have  either  met  or  corre- 
sponded with  Senators,  Congressmen,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stewart  L,  Udall,  and 
officials  of  various  government  agencies.  We 
contributed  data  to  the  Task  Force  on  En- 
vironmental Health  and  Related  Problems 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  submitted  testi- 
mony for  the  Joint  U.S.  Senate  Commerce 
and  Public  Works  Committees  on  proposals 
to  sponsor  research  and  development  fuel 
cell  and  electric  propulsion  systems.  CQC 
maintains  a  close  contact  with  the  National 
Noise  Study  Program  of  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

State:  We  have  established  contact  with 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health 
and  the  Department  of  Labor,  Industrial  Hy- 
giene Division  We  have  answered  inquiries 
for  and  conferred  with  legislators  about  noise 
abatement  reference  material. 

City:  In  addition  to  participating  In  the 
work  of  the  Mayor's  Task  Force.  CQC  testi- 
fied at  public  hearings  on  the  proposed  new 
Building  Code  (noise  control  provisions); 
on  the  proposed  6l8t  Street  Heliport;  on 
the  renewal  of  the  Pan  Am  Heliport  permit; 
on  the  need  for  an  Office  of  Noise  Control 
In  the  new  Environmental  Protection  Ad- 
ministration. Messrs.  Hirschorn  and  Baron, 
who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  work  for  these 
hearings,  also  had  meetings  and  correspond- 
ence with  those  City  Commissioners  and 
Coimcllmen  Interested  In  antinoise  informa- 
tion. The  efforts  of  CQC  to  make  the  city 
more  livable  were  recognized  by  Mayor  Lind- 
say when  he  invited  Mr.  Baron  to  the  May- 
or's Citizen  Luncheon  In  October.  1967. 


Labor 
We  worked  to  enlist  the  interest  and  sup- 
port of  the  labor  movement.  We  elected 
Angus  Duncan,  Executive  Secretary  of  Actors 
Equity  Association,  to  the  Advisory  Board. 
We  met  with  Mr.  Herman  E.  Kenln,  a  \ice 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  President  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  and 
we  started  a  correspondence  with  the  AFL- 
CIO  administration  in  Washington. 

Scientists 
To  encovirage  the  growing  Interest  of  sci- 
entists tn  noise  pollution,  we  acquainted  the 
Scientists  Institute  for  Public  InformaUon 
with  our  program,  and  established  contact 
with  such  men  as  Dr.  Rene  Duboe  and  Dr. 
Athelsten  Spllhatis.  We  cooperated  with  the 


Division   of   Environmental   Sciences  of   the 
New  York  Academy  of  Science. 

Architects  and  Planners 
We  are  encouraging  architects,  through 
their  Committee  on  the  Natural  Environment 
of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  to  adopt  a  more 
active  interest  In  the  control  of  noise  In 
man's  environment.  Morris  Ketchum,  a  past 
president  of  the  AIA,  was  an  invited  speaker 
at  our  Conference  on  Urban  Noise  Control. 
We  expressed  the  need  for  noise  considera- 
tion in  planning  and  zoning  to  members  of 
the  City  Planning  Commission.  We  are  co- 
operating with  the  Regional  Plan  Associa- 
tion's study  of  the  psychological  effects  of 
the  environment. 

The  Academic  Conun  unity 
Conferences  were  held  vrith  medical  stu- 
dents and  graduate  students  writing  papers 
In  the  fields  of  Journalism,  law,  and  city 
planning.  They  came  to  CQC  for  background 
Information.  Requests  for  teaching  material 
were  received  from  all  levels  of  education — 
grade  schools  to  universities.  Mr.  Baron  con- 
ducted a  session  of  the  Graduate  Seminar  in 
Audlology  at  Seton  Hall  University.  New 
Jersey. 

The  Public 

Attempts  were  made,  within  the  limita- 
tions of  budget  and  staff,  to  advise  on  the 
numerous  complaints  that  arrived  by  mall 
and  by  telephone.  Where  possible,  we  made 
referrals  to  the  appropriate  city  agencies. 
In  most  cases  we  had  to  Inform  the  noise 
victim  that  no  relief  was  possible,  that  ex- 
isting rules  and  regulations  and  lack  of  en- 
forcement offer  no  protection  from  noise 
Intrusion.  Where  technical  solutions  were 
called  for,  referrals  were  made  to  specialists. 

RESTTLTS 

The  results  of  our  flrst  year  of  operation 
have,  in  i>art,  been  detailed  as  we  described 
our  efforts  to  date,  In  addition,  we  are  proud 
to  point  to  a  number  of  direct  and  indirect 
accomplishments.  ' 

Toward  a  quigief^fity 

As  a  result,  at  l9SStln  part,  of  our  edu- 
cational efforts  and  information  dissemin- 
ated to  civic,  government,  and  business 
leaders,  there  has  been  a  renaissance  of  in- 
terest In  coping  with  the  problem  of  excessive 
noise. 

Locally,  the  Mayor  set  up  the  Task  Force 
on  Noise  Control,  and  the  City  Council  In- 
troduced several  bills  on  noise  (which  re- 
main in  Committee),  moved  for  eventual 
adoption  of  the  proposed  new  Building  Code, 
and  acted  to  establish  a  Noise  Control  Office 
In  the  new  Environmental  Protection  Admin- 
istration. 

On  a  state  level,  noise  cointrol  legislation 
has  been  introduced  by  Senator  Whitney 
North  Seymour,  Jr.  and  Assemblyman  Jerome 
Kretchmer  and  S.  William  Green.  These  bills 
cover  restrictions  on  helicopter  flights,  con- 
trol of  auto  horn  noise  levels,  noise  levels  for 
zoning,  construction  noise  restrictions,  the 
regulation  of  transistor  radios  In  public 
transport  and  public  places,  noise  control 
construction  standards  for  multiple  dwell- 
ings, and  a  bill  to  create  a  Noise  Control  Board 
with  the  State  Department  of  Health.  The 
Conservation  Bill  of  Rights  adopted  by  the 
State  Constitutional  Convention  contained  a 
provision  for  abating  excessive  and  unneces- 
sary noise. 

On  the  Federal  level,  several  bills  were 
again  Introduced  to  authorize  the  PAA  to 
certlflcate  aircraft  for  noise  A  Joint  commit- 
tee, co-chalred  by  Senators  Magnuson  and 
Muskle,  held  .hearings  on  the  development  of 
electric  vehicles  and  the  fuel  cell,  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Udall  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  scientists  to  study  the  sonic  boom 
and  other  environmental  noises. 
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An  Increulng  number  of  numufacturert 
are  streulng  quiet  and  noiae  pollution  con- 
cept* In  their  advertising,  among  them  Mlda« 
Muffler,  AvU.  Plaher  Radio,  and  Flents  Ear 
Stopplea. 

The  Quieter  Garbage  Truck 

CQC  waa  Instrumental  In  urging  the  city 
of  New  York  to  aak  for  noise  controls  In  the 
purchase  of  new  garbage  trucks.  Accepted  In 
principle  by  the  City  and  the  Taak  Force, 
complete  spectflcatlons  were  not  Included  In 
the  bids  and  the  results  were  not  what  they 
could  have  been.  Nonetheleaa.  a  precedent 
has  been  set  for  the  use  of  the  taxpayer's 
dollar  to  Mhleve  noise  reduction  without 
always  having  to  wait  for  slow-moving  legis- 
lative action. 

The  Quieter  Garbage  Can 

For  decades  surveys  and  letters  of  com- 
plaint to  newspapers  have  Indicated  the  need 
for  a  metal  garbage  can  that  would  not 
clang  and  disturb  sleep  and  rest.  Since  metal 
cans  are  the  only  type  currently  permitted 
by  the  municipal  sanitary  code.  Mr.  Baron 
suggested  to  Mr.  James  Botsford  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  that  he  de- 
velop a  sound-deadened  product.  He  agreed, 
and  his  •Invention  was  publicly  demon- 
strated byi  CQC  In  a  very  successful  presen- 
tation before  the  press  and  broadcast  media 
(April  18.  1968). 

The  Lincoln  Center  Demonstration 

CQC  also  arranged  the  first  public  demon- 
stration on  American  soil  of  a  portable  air 
compreesor  with  silencing  features.  Jack- 
hammers  with  built-in  mufflers,  and  a  well- 
designed  and  muffled  motorcycle.  Thanks  to 
the  interest  of  Lincoln  Center  In  our  objec- 
tives, we  were  able  to  hold  that  demonstra- 
tion on  Its  Plaza  North,  on  December  18th. 
1967.  On  hand  to  observe  the  contrast  be- 
tween these  products  and  those  with  no 
mufflers  were  such  dignitaries  as  Congress- 
man Theodore  R.  Kupferman  and  William 
F.  Ryan;  and  representatives  of  the  Mayor's 
Office,  various  city  agencies,  the  Transit  Au- 
thority, Con  Edison,  the  trade  association  of 
the  pneumatic  tool  Industry,  and  individual 
competitive  pneumatic  tool  manufacturers. 
Press,  radio,  and  television  coverage  Included 
a  byllned  story  and  photograph  In  The  Sew 
York  Times,  a  byllned  story  in  the  New  York 
Post.  WCBS-TV  News,  local  radio,  and  nu- 
merous stories  throughout  the  nation. 

New  York's  first  conference  on  urban  noise 
control 

The  First  New  York  Conference  on  Urban 
Noise  Control  was  held  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity's Law  School  Auditorium.  March  18, 
1967.  It  was  co-sponsored  by  The  Honorable 
Percy  Sutton,  Borough  President  of  Man- 
hattan, who  invited  CQC  to  arrange  it. 
Speakers  included  Mr.  Sutton;  Mr. 
Nathanson;  Mr.  Hirschorn;  Dr.  Klrschner: 
acoustical  consultants  Michael  J.  Kodaras 
and  Stannard  M.  Potter;  Councilman 
Christine  K.  Helwlg  of  the  Town  of  Mamaro- 
neck  and  Chairman  of  the  Thruway  Noise 
Abatement  Committee:  Ralph  O.  Caso.  Pre- 
siding Supervisor  of  the  Town  of  Hempstead: 
and  New  York  City  Counctlmen  Edward  Koch 
and  Robert  A.  Low.  A  paper  on  health  was 
contributed  by  Dr.  Rosen.  One  Immediate 
result  of  this  Conference  was  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  a  resolution  calling  upon  all 
levels  of  government  to  protect  urban  man 
from  disturbing  noise  "at  work,  In  transit, 
at  home,  and  at  play." 

(A  somewhat  similar  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  New  York  District  of  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  This  was  the 
result  of  the  work  of  the  late  Mrs.  Blllllgan, 
one  of  the  original  members  of  our  Board 
of  Directors,  who  had  asked  Mr.  Baron  to 
assist  the  Federation  In  drafting  and  enact- 
ing this  resolution.) 


Cooperation  with  other  organizations 
Mayor's  Task  Force  on  Noise  Control, 
chaired  by  Mr.  Nell  Anderson.  Executive  Vice 
President  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade, 
began  its  survey  early  In  1967.  Messrs.  Baron 
and  Hirschorn  participated  as  observer-con- 
sultants. A  report  will  be  published  In  1968. 
The  December,  1967  issue  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Foundation's  CF  Letter  was  devoted  to 
noise  pollution.  CQC's  activities  and  its  mem- 
bers' comments  are  prominently  featured, 
and  CQC  is  listed  as  a  source  for  noise  abate- 
ment information.  (Copies  are  available  from 
the  Conservation  Foundation,  1350  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  NW,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

CQC  also  provides  a  watchdog  function  for 
New  Yorkers,  as  individuals  and  city  offlclals, 
alerting  them  to  the  acoustic  significance  of 
heliports  and  STOL  ports,  unmuffled  con- 
struction, laxness  In  law  enforcement  and 
gaps  in  legislation.  For  example:  it  was  CQC 
that  brought  to  the  public's  attention  the 
weaknesses  of  the  noise  control  provisions  of 
the  proposed  new  Building  Code. 

OUTLOOK  rOB  THX  ruTuxx 

The  future  of  Citizens  for  a  Quieter  City, 
Inc.  depends  upon  a  combination  of  factors: 
the  right  historic  moment,  luck,  the  strength 
and  wisdom  of  the  initial  support,  and  addi- 
tional backing  of  our  cause. 

We  win  continue  to  seek  funds  from  foun- 
dations and  individual  contributors.  Budget 
forecasts  will  be  based  on  the  production  of 
a  documentary  film,  the  launching  of  an 
Intensive  advertising  campaign,  the  develop- 
ment of  an  expanded  educational  program, 
and  a  concentrated  membership  drive. 

The  program  for  fiscal  1968-1969  Is  set  and 
well  under  way.  Through  research  and  edu- 
cational programs.  Citizens  for  a  Quieter  City 
will: 

1.  Identify  and  evaluate  noise  in  the  urban 
man's  environments. 

3.  Inform  the  public  of  the  need  to  con- 
trol noise. 

3.  Inform  the  public  of  the  technological 
tools  available  for  control. 

4.  Encourage  wide-spread  application  of 
the  current  knowledge  of  noise  control. 

5.  Encourage  improvements  In  noise  con- 
trol technology. 

6.  Stimulate  interest  In  urban  noise  con- 
trol on  city,  state,  and  federal  governmental 
levels. 

7.  Stimulate  and  promote  research  and 
application  of  developments  in: 

a.  the  effects  of  noise  exposure  on  man 

b.  economical  and  effective  ways  to  control 
noise 

c.  new  noise-free  energy  and  power  sources 

d.  silencing  vehicles,  mobile  equipment, 
and  machines 

e.  noise  law  enforcement 

f .  noise  codes 

g.  "people-made"  noise  reduction 
h.  noise  maxima. 

8.  Encourage  planners  on  city,  state,  and 
federal  levels  to  Include  noise  control  In 
their  goals. 

Exhibit  A 

Citizens  for  a  Quieter  City,  Inc. — Statement 

of  flruincial  condition.  Dec.  31,  1967 

Assets: 

Cash  in  bank  and  on  hand $3.  640 

Prepaid   expenses 3,088 

Security    deposit 200 

Total  assets 4,828 

Less  liabilities : 

Accounts    payable 74 

Payroll   taxes 284 

Total  Uabllltles 368 

Fund   balance 4,470 


ExHnrr  A — Continued 
Citizens  for  a  Quieter  City,  Inc. — Statement 

of  receipts  and  erpenditures,  Nov.  21,  1966. 

through  Dec.  31, 1967 
Receipts: 

ContribuUons   $22,  148 

Interest   Income - . 121 

Total   receipts 23,369 

Less  expenditures: 

Salaries  .-- 11,200 

Secretarial   services „.. 1,  648 

Office  supplies 838 

Telephone 968 

Rent 835 

Printing  and  mailing 632 

Meetings  and  luncheons 1,039 

Insurance  330 

Transportation  95 

Dues  and  subscriptions 163 

Contributions  61 

Legal   211 

Total   expenditures 17,790 

Excess    of    receipts    over    ex- 
penditures           4,470 

CONTKIBUTORS 

Morris  B  Abram,  Steve  Allen,  Rube  Atkin. 
Julian  Bach,  Jr.,  Marden  Bate,  Miss  Batya 
Bauman.  Julius  Beckhard,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Borlsh, 
Miss  Lee  Bozeman.  Martin  N.  Broom,  Ralph 
M.  Brozan.  Paul  J.  Bruning.  Bob  Calderone, 
Frank  H.  Canaday,  Reverend  Francis  Cana- 
van,  S.J. 

Miss  Alice  Crocker,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Curtlss, 
Wright  Danenbarger.  Francis  Daniel,  Edward 
C.  Delafleld.  Robert  Eller,  Sherman  Ewlng, 
Harry  FeUon.  Miss  Mary  E.  Pink,  Herbert  B. 
Greenhouse,  Allen  Grover,  Carl  B.  Hess,  Peter 
Hudiburg. 

David  J.  Impastato.  MD.,  Irving  Kabn, 
Miss  Ann  Keely,  Mrs.  Lucy  B.  Lemann,  Stuart 
M.  Low,  Miss  Armlna  Marshall,  Mrs.  Mat- 
thew A.  Meyer,  Philip  Minor,  George  Nichols 
ni.  Miss  Gertrude  Norman,  George  Oppen- 
helmer,  Harold  Prince,  Jacques  M.  Quen, 
M.D..  Joseph  Vemer  Reed. 

Samuel  Rosen.  M.D..  St.  Thomas  Church, 
Richard  Samuel.  Joel  Schenker,  Mrs.  Sidney 
Scheuer,  Albert  W.  Selden.  Mrs.  John  E.  Sul- 
livan, Miss  Alice  Taylor,  Mrs.  Carl  Varin,  Dr. 
William  Vogt,  John  F.  Wharton,  Miss  Jean 
Wolf.  David  ZeUnka. 

Corporate  and  foundation 
Halcyon  Foundation. 
Hiroshima  Peace  Center  Associates. 
Industrial  Acoustics  Company,  Inc. 
Scheuer  Associates  Foundation. 
The  Reader's  Digest  Association,  Inc. 
The  Scherman  Foundation. 
Lenore  Tobln  Theatre  Party  Bureau,  Inc. 

CITIZENS    rOR    A    qUUSTUt    CTTT,    INC. 

Officers 

Jerome  Nathanson,  President:  A  Leader, 
NY.  Society  for  Ethical  Culture;  Chairman, 
Fraternity  of  Leaders,  American  Ethical 
Union. 

Robert  Alex  Baron,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent: Civic  noise  abatement  specialist; 
founder.  Upper  Sixth  Avenue  Noise  Abate- 
ment Association;  sole  American  delegate 
and  speaker,  IVth  International  Congress  of 
Noise  Abatement. 

Samuel  Rosen,  MJ3.,  Chairman  of  the 
Board:  Ear  surgeon  and  auditory  researcher; 
consulting  ear  surgeon.  Mount  Sinai  Hospital, 
New  York. 

John  F.  Wharton,  Esq.,  Vice  President:  At- 
torney and  writer  on  public  affairs;  Counsel, 
Paul  Weiss,  Rlfklnd,  Wharton  &  Garrison. 

Ralph  M.  Brozan,  Esq.,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer: Brozan  Sc  Holman. 
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Board  of  directors 
Samuel  Roeen,  M.D..  Chairman,  Cleveland 
Amory:  Author,  commentator;   a  director  of 
the  National  Humane  Society. 
Robert  Alex  Baron. 

Mrs.   H.  Friedlaender:    Housewife  &  civic 
worker. 

Ralph  M.  Brozan:  Brozan  &  Holman. 
John    San  ford    Harper:    Public    Relations 
Counsel. 

Carl  B.  Hess:   Vice  President  &  Director; 
American  Securities  Corp. 

Martin    Hirschorn.    President:     Industrial 
Acoustics  Co. 
Jerome  Nathanson. 

Anthony  Essex  Potter :  Director  &  Vice  Pres- 
ident; Taylor  Woodrow  Blltman. 

Mrs.   Helen   Van  Dernoot  Rosen:    Audlol- 
Oglst. 
Albert  W.  Selden:  Theatrical  Producer. 
Marvin   Sloves:    President,   Scall,   McCabe, 
Sloves,  Inc.,  Advertising  Counsel. 

Calvin  W.  StlUman:   Director  of  Research 
Center  for  Outdoor  Needs. 
Dr.  William  Vogt:  Ecologlst. 
John  F.  Wharton. 

Advisory  board 
Steve  Allen:  Author  and  Entertainer. 
Selwyn     Bloome:     Professional     Engineer; 
Partner.  Fred  S.  Dubln  Associates. 

Dr.  Deltev  W  Bronk:  President,  The  Rocke- 
feller University 

John  Connell,  Esq.:  Founder  and  Chair- 
man; The  Noise  Abatement  Society  (Eng- 
land). .  ^ 

Angus  Duncan:  Executive  Secretary,  Actors 
Equity  Association. 

Prof.  E.  Allan  Farnsworth:  Columbia  Univ. 
Law  School. 

Dr.  Frank  Field:  WNBC  Science  Editor;  Re- 
search Fellow,  Department  of  Preventive 
Medicine,  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine. 
Eleanor  Clark  French :  Civic  Leader. 
Alfred  Oreenberg:  Alfred  Greenberg  Assoc., 
Environmental  Engineering  Consultants; 
liaison:  Technical  SocleUes  Council  of  New 
York. 

Allen  Grover:  Retired. 
Jack  S.  Hofflnger.  Esq.:  Attorney. 
Francis  Klrschner:    Physicist;    Director  of 
Engineering.  Soundcoat  Company,  Inc. 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Klein:  Rabbi,  Stephen  Wise 
Free  Synagogue. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Le  Shan:  Research  and  Clini- 
cal Psychologist. 

Dr.  Edna  Levine:  Psychology  Professor;  Di- 
rector. Center  for  Research  and  Advanced 
Training    In    Deafness    and    Rehabilitation, 

NYU.  ,     ,   „ 

O.  M.  Miller:  American  Geographical  so- 
ciety. 

Rev.  Frederick  M.  Morris,  D.D.:  Rector, 
Saint  Thomas  Church. 

Wade  W.  Paschke:  District  Manager.  Joy 
Manufacturing  Company. 

Dallas  Pratt,  MJ3. 

James  T.  Prendergast:  Associate  Counsel, 
Staff  New  York  State  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. 

David  Prowl tt:  Executive  Producer.  Science 
Programming,  National  EducaUonal  Televi- 
sion. 

Mrs,  Selma  Robinson:  Senior  Editor,  Mc- 
Call's;  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
N.  Y.  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing. 

Mrs  Eleanor  C.  Ronnel:  Administrative  Di- 
rector, New  York  League  for  The  Hard  of 
Hearing. 

Rlcardo  Scofldlo:  Ualson  for  Conunlttee 
on  the  Natural  Environment,  N.Y.  Chap., 
American  InsUtute  of  Architects. 

Eari  Ubell:  Science  Editor  WCBS-TV. 
( AfflUatlon  listed  for  Identification  purposes 
only.) 

Robert  Alex  Baron  also  took  part  in 
the  fifth  International  Congress  for 
Noise  Abatement  in  London  in  May,  and 
his  statement  there  follows: 


[From   the   5th   International   Congress  f<w 
Noise    Abatement.    London.    May     13-18, 

1968] 
Noise   Abatement.    U.S.A.:    Progress    and    a 


New  Thbeat 
(By  Robert  Alex  Baron,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Citizens  for  a  Quieter  City,  Inc.,  New 
York.  N.Y.) 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  report  to  you 
that  in  the  two  years  since  the  last  Con- 
gress there  has  been  a  quiet  revolution  m 
the  United  States.  More  people  are  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  fact  that  gross  naUonal 
product  means  nothing  If  the  quality  of  life 
deteriorates.  More  people  are  beginning  to 
realize  we  can  harness  oiu-  energies  to  tame 
the  noisy  waste  products  of  our  new  tech- 
nology. 

I  present  some  highlights.  First,  the  U.S. 
now  has  a  permanent,  broad  spectrum  citi- 
zen's noise  abatement  organization.  Thanks 
in  a  large  measure  to  the  inspiration  and 
knowledge  gained  at  your  IVth  Congress,  I 
was  able  to  return  to  the  U.  S.  and  organize 
Citizens  for  a  Quieter  City,  Inc.  The  Chair- 
man of  our  Board  of  Directors  Is  the  in- 
ternationally recognized  ear  surgeon  and 
medical  scientist,  Dr.  Samuel  Rosen.  On  our 
Advisory  Board  Is  John  Connell  of  the 
British  Noise  Abatement  Society. 

Our  methods  are  educational  and  based 
on  fact,  not  polemic.  Because  too  few  know 
there  is  a  science  and  technology  of  noise 
control,  we  co-sponsored  and  arranged  New 
York's  First  Conference  on  Urban  Noise  Con- 
trol For  the  same  reason  we  publicly  dem- 
onstrated before  Federal  and  local  officials 
muffled  construction  equipment,  some  of  It 
manufactured  In  England. 

CQC  was  instrumental  in  urging  the  City 
of  New  York  to  ask  for  noise  controls  in 
the  purchase  of  new  garbage  trucks.  Ac- 
cepted in  principle  by  the  City  and  the  Task 
Force  complete  speciflcaUons  were  not  what 
they  could  or  should  have  been.  Nonethe- 
less, a  precedent  has  been  set  for  the  use  of 
the  taxpayer's  dollar  to  achieve  noise  reduc- 
tion without  always  having  to  wait  for  slow- 
moving  legislative  action. 

Other  manufacturers   have  been  encour- 
aged to  design  quieter  products.  Our  latest 
victory  is  over  the  noisy  metal  garbage  can, 
or  dust  bin.  At  the  suggestion  of  Citizens 
for  a  Quieter  City,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Cor- 
poration developed  a  sound-deadened  metal 
refuse  container  that  does  not  clang  or  bang. 
We  gained  the  interest  of  professional  so- 
cieties. Both  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation and  the  Acoustical  Society  of  Amer- 
ica invited  the  author  to  present  papers  at 
their  annual  meetings.  These  papers,  both  of 
which  will  be  published,  call  upon  the  public 
health   official   and   the   acoustics   expert   to 
cease  neglecting  the  everyday  environment 
and  Join  forces  with  his  fellow  man  in  the 
battle  to  control  noise.  As  one  result  of  these 
appeals.  I  have  been  Invited  to  participate  in 
the    deliberations    of    a    committee    of    the 
United  States  of  American  Standards  Insti- 
tute for  the  development  of  standards  for 
outdoor  community  noise.  This  will  be  the 
first  time  that  the  everyday  citizen  receiver 
of  noise  will  be  represented  In  the  develop- 
ment of  noise  standards. 

Press  coverage  has  been  excellent  and  our 
work  has  been  publicized  locally  and  na- 
tionally in  newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and 
television.  This  publicity  has  helped  create 
the  new  awareness  of  the  growing  noise 
problem. 

Two  government  reports  have  already  ap- 
peared which  recognize  noise  as  a  pollutant. 
President  Johnson  received  the  first  report 
from  a  panel  of  his  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee stating:  "...  the  noise  of  a  Jet  air- 
plane or  of  the  other  fellow's  transistor 
radio  ...  is  irritating  and  offensive."  It  rec- 
ommends that  'the  Federal  Government  en- 
courage the  development  of  codes  governing 


noise  insulation  in  apartment  buildings.' 
New  York  City  soon  may  adopt  such  a  code. 
We  have  examined  this  code  and  suggested 
that  the  weak  noise  control  provisions  be 
strengthened. 

The  second  Federal  report,  prepared  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, recommends  that  by  1973  there  be 
standards  for  environmental  noise  limits  and 
controls.  In  spite  of  these  forward-looking  re- 
ports. Congress  is  slow  to  move,  and  has  still 
not  acted  upon  Theodore  Kupferman's  pro- 
posal for  a  Federal  Office  o«  Noise  Control 
under  the  Surgeon  General. 

Motor  vehicle  decibel  standards  now  exist 
in  two  states.  New  York  and  California.  In 
both  states  the  limits  are  too  high,  as  Is  the 
case  In  England's  new  standards.  The  maxi- 
mums must  be  lowered  if  we  are  to  inspire 
the  motor  vehicle  industry  to  build  quieter 
machines. 

Proposed  state  and  local  legislation  in  New 
York  would  control  the  acoustic  qualities  of 
auto  horns,  regulate  the  playing  of  transistor 
radios  In  public  transport  and  public  places, 
and  prohibit  the  intrusion  of  helicopters  and 
Jackhammers  prior  to  8:00  A.M.  The  health 
departments.  Incidentally,  have  not  shown 
too  great  an  interest  in  the  noise  problem 
and  It  Is  of  interest  that  there  is  a  proposal 
to  create  an  office  of  noise  control  as  part  of 
the  New  York  State  Health  Department. 

However,  noise  control  is  primarily  a  mu- 
nicipal responsibility,  and  New  York  is  wait- 
ing for  the  report  of  the  Mayor's  Task  Force 
on  Noise  Control.  In  the  meantime.  New  York 
will  be  the  first  city  to  have  a  Noise  Control 
Office.  Significantly  enough,  It  vrill  be  part  of 
the  new  EnvlronmenUl  Protection  Adminis- 
tration which  also  deals  with  air  and  water 
pollution. 

These  have  been  some  of  the  signs  of 
progress  in  our  late-starting  battle  to  con- 
quer noise.  Most  of  the  gains  have  been  in 
recognition  and  what  is  now  needed  is  a 
continued  and  effective  program  to  activate 
more  of  the  public  and  the  majority  of  pub- 
lic officials.  It  will  be  up  to  organizations 
such  as  Citizens  for  a  Quieter  City  to  pro- 
vide the  facts  and  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  leadership  In  the  community. 

Which  brings  me  to  a  napr  threat:  center 
city  aviation.  Much  publicity  has  been  given 
and  properly  so,  to  the  threat  of  the  sonic 
boom.  The  nation  has  been  alerted  to  the 
threat  of  the  supersonic  transport,  the  SST, 
by  the  Citizens  League  Against  the  Sonic 
Boom.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  has  appointed  a  committee  of  distin- 
guished citizens  to  report  to  him  on  the 
sonic  boom  and  other  environmental  noise 
problems.  In  my  opinion  there  is  now  a  more 
immediate  threat  to  the  cities  and  its  in- 
itials are  V/STOL,  vertical  and  short  takeoff 
and  landing  planes.  This  includes  heli- 
copters. 

Government  and  the  aviation  industry  to 
relieve  pressure  on  the  major  Jetports  want 
to  set  up  a  series  of  heliports  and  STOLports 
in  the  center  of  the  city.  New  York  City  has 
been  selected  as  the  guinea  pig  and  a  mile- 
long  landing  strip  for  STOLplanes  is  being 
planned  for  the  river's  edge  in  the  heart  of 
Manhattan.  A  half  million  residents,  hos- 
pitals, and  our  giant  cultural  complex  Lin- 
coln Center  are  threatened  by  future  land- 
ings and  takeoffs  that  may  reach  one  a  min- 
ute, day  and  night.  How  much  noise  Is  to  be 
expected  can  be  Judged  when  I  tell  you  that 
there  are  designs  for  200  passenger 
STOLcraft. 

STOLports  Eire  planned  for  other  parts  of 
the  city,  and  for  other  cities.  If  this  experi- 
ment succeeds,  I  am  sure  that  European 
cities  will  be  pressured  into  enjoying  the 
same  blessings  of  unmuffled  aviation.  I  re- 
spectfully urge  the  AICB  to  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  all  governments  to  post- 
pone the  introduction  of  center  city  hell- 
ports  and  STOLports— at  least  until  there  is 
a  thorough  and  impartial  investigation  of 
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their  Impact  on  the  urban  environment,  and 
until  the  aviation  Industry  shows  proof  that 
It  can  and  will  design  air  and  noise  pollution 
free  aircraft.  This  resolution  should  also 
apply  to  alrporfsTtis  planned  for  rivers  flow- 
ing through  the  heart  of  the  city. 

We  want  to  make  one  thing  clear;  we  are 
not  against  progress.  We  are  not  even 
against  convenience.  We  are.  however,  for 
maximum  research  and  experimentation  to 
develop  quieter  ways  of  introducing  change 
Into  our  society.  Let  us  be  feUr  to  the  busi- 
nessman and  the  manufacturer.  They  have 
to  report  to  their  stockholders.  How  can  a 
manufacturer  explain  to  his  stockholders 
that  he  voluntarily  spent  millions  on  reduc- 
ing the  noise  of  a  helicopter  or  a  STOLcraft 
while  his  competitors  gained  a  competitive 
advantage  by  not  spending  that  money? 
Society  must  give  the  businessman  and  the 
manufacturer  an  Incentive.  It  la  up  to  an 
aroused  citizenry  to  provide  that  Incentive. 

I  was  very  happy  to  take  part  in  the 
National  Conference  on  Noise  as  a  Pub- 
lic Health  Hazard  held  here  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  In  June. 

The  program  for  the  conference  held 
under  tta»  auspices  of  the  American 
Speech  and  Hearing  Association,  as  well 
as  related  material  follow.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  axmounce  that  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  conference  will  be  published. 

NaTIONAI.    CONmCNCE   ON    Noise   AS   A    PUBLIC 

Health  Hazard 
(Sponsored    by    the    American    Speech    and 
Hearing  AssoclaUon,  June  13-14.  1968,  May- 
flower Hotel.  Washington.  D.C.) 
(This  conference  Is  being  supported  by  the 
National    Center   for   Chronic    Disease   Con- 
trol and  the  National  Center  for  Urban  and 
Industrial  Health.  Bureau  for  Disease  Preven- 
tion and  Environmental  Control.  U.S.  Public 
Health  Senlce.  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.) 

THUaSOAY,     JUNB     13 

8:30 — Registration  and  coffee 

9:30 — Opening  session  welcomes  Lennart 
Kopra,  Chairman  of  the  Project  Committee. 
University  of  Texas;  Richard  Prlndle.  Direc- 
tor. Bureau  of  Disease  Prevention  and  Envi- 
ronmental Control. 

9:40 — Keynote  Address:  WlUlam  H.  Stew- 
art. Surgeon  General,  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service. 

10:00 — Introductory  Address:  Walter  A. 
Roeenbllth.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

10:30 — Primer  on  Methods  and  Scales  of 
Noise  Measurement:  Wayne  Rudmose.  Presi- 
dent, Tracer,  Inc. 

11:30 — Lunch. 

12:30 — Panel  I — EffecU  of  Noise  on  J4an: 

Chairman:  Karl  D.  Kryter,  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute. 

Effects  of  Noise  on  Hearing  Thresholds:  W. 
Dixon  Ward.  University  of  Minnesota. 

Effects  of  Noise  on  Speech  Intelligibility: 
John  C.  Webster,  U.S.  Naval  Electronics  Lab- 
oratory. 

Effects  of  Noise  on  Psychological  State: 
Alexander  Cohen.  National  Center  for  Urban 
&  Industrial  Health. 

Effects  of  Noise  on  Physiological  State: 
Gerd  Jansen.  Max  Planck  Institute  for  Work 
Physiology.  West  Germany. 

Dlacuss&nt:  Etlenne  Grandjean.  Depart- 
ment of  Hygiene  and  Work  Physiology.  Zu- 
rich. Switzerland. 

2 :  30 — Coffee. 

2:45 — Panel  n — Industrial  Nolae  and  the 
Worker: 

Chairman:  Aram  Olorlg,  CalUer  Hearing 
and  Speech  Center,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Acceptable  Noise  Levels — Damage  Risk 
Criteria:  Donald  H.  Eldredge  Sc  James  Miller. 
Central  InstltuM  for  the  Deaf. 


Acceptable  Noise  Levels — Interference  with 
Speech  Communication:  J.  M.  Pickett.  OfU- 
laudet  College. 

Control  of  Industrial  Noise  Through  En- 
gineering: James  H.  Botsford,  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation. 

Control  of  Industrial  Noise  Through  Regu- 
lation and  Liability:  Edmund  Leonard, 
Orlnda.  California. 

Control  of  Industrial  Noise  Through  Per- 
sonal Protection:  R.  R.  A.  Coles,  Surgeon 
Commander,  Royal  Navy,  Hampshire,  Eng- 
land. 

Discussant:  Paul  Michael.  Pennsylvania 
State  University. 

5:00 — Dinner. 

7:00 — Panel  III — Noise  In  the  Community: 

Chairman:  Hennlng  von  Olerke,  Aero- 
space Medical  Laboratories,  Wright-Patter- 
son Air  Force  Base.  Ohio. 

Speech  Interference  from  Community 
Noise:  James  L.  Flanagan,  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories. 

Community  Noise  Surveys:  Walter  Soroka, 
University  of  California. 

Effects  of  Noise  on  Community  Behavior: 
Paul  Borsky,  Columbia  School  of  Public 
Health  ic  Administrative  Medicine. 

Community  Noise — The  Citizen's  View: 
Congressman  Theodore  Kupferman,  New 
York's  17th  District. 

Discussant:  Ira  Hlrsb.  Central  Institute 
for  the  Deaf. 

FUDAT,  JUNX  14 

9:00 — Panel  IV— Special  Problems  of  Re- 
cent Technological  Development: 

Chairman:  William  J.  Oalloway,  Bolt,  Ber- 
anek  and  Newman,  Inc. 

Sonic  Boom — Results  of  Laboratory  and 
Field  Studies:  Karl  D.  Kryter,  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute. 

Laboratory  and  Field  Studies  on  the  Ef- 
fects of  Duration  and  Spectral  Complexity 
on  Subjective  Ratings  of  Noise :  Karl  S.  Pear- 
sons. Bolt.  Beranek  and  Newman,  Inc. 

Sonic  Boom — A  Community  Study:  Charles 
Nixon.  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base. 
Ohio. 

General  Aircraft  Noise:  Leo  Beranek.  Bolt, 
Beranek  and  Newman,  Inc. 

Damage  Experience:  William  R.  Arnold. 
Chief.  Claims  Division.  US.  Air  Force. 

The  Citizens  View:  Wilbur  H.  Perry.  Fund 
for  the  Republic.  Inc..  Santa  Barbara,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Discussant:  William  J.  Oalloway. 

11:00— Coffee. 

11:15 — Panel  V — Community  Noise  Con- 
trol: 

Chairman :  Stannard  Potter,  United  Acous- 
tic Consultants. 

Control  of  Noise  at  the  Sources:  Aircraft 
as  a  Source,  John  M.  Tyler,  Pratt  and  Whit- 
ney Aircraft. 

Cars.  Trucks,  and  Tractors  as  Sources: 
David  C.  Apps.  General  Motors  Proving 
Ground. 

Architectural  Design:  Robert  Benson.  R.  W. 
Benson  and  Associates,  Inc. 

Control  Through  Laws  and  Regulations: 
James  Kaufman,  Houghton,  Pappas,  Lepore 
and  Fink. 

Control  Through  Propaganda  and  Educa- 
tion: Lewis  S.  Ooodfriend,  Ooodfrlend- 
Ostergaard  Association. 

City  Planning  and  Noise:  Dorn  McOratb, 
Jr.,  Division  of  Metropolitan  Area  Analysis. 

Discussant:  Paul  S.  VenekJasen,  Paul  S. 
Veneklasen  and  Associates. 

1 :  15 — Lunch. 

2 :45 — Panel  VI — Summary  Panel : 

Chairman:  Leo  Doerfler.  University  of 
Pittsburgh  School  of  Medicine. 

Panelists:  Aram  Olorlg,  Calller  Hearing 
and  Speech  Center;  Hennlng  von  Olerke, 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base;  James 
Kaufman,  Houghton,  Pappas.  Lepore  and 
Fink;  Karl  Kryter.  Stanford  Research  In- 
stitute;  Ira  Hlrsh,  Central  Institute  for  the 


Deaf;    William   Castle,   Rochester   Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf. 

Public  Health  Scbvics, 
Arlington,  Va.,  June  18, 1968. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  KuprEXMAN. 
LongwoTth.  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Conoressman  Kupitrman:  I  should 
like  very  much  to  thank  you  on  my  own  be- 
half, and  also  express  the  appreciation  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  for  the  very  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  presentation  you 
made  to  the  National  Conference  on  Noise 
as  a  Public  Health  Hazard.  Your  participa- 
tion In  this  Conference  added  Immeasurably 
to  Its  success  as  well  as  Insuring  that  the 
broadest  possible  vlewp>olnt  was  brought  to 
bear  on  the  problem  area. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  objectlveness  and 
openness  of  discussion  which  took  place  at 
the  Conference  will  receive  broad  exposure 
and  coverage  in  the  mass  media  and  within 
Government  circles,  so  that  the  problems  as 
deflned  can  be  approached  and  hopefully 
controlled  betore  they  get  out  of  hand. 

Again,  many  thanks  for  your  time  and 
effort  which  resulted  In  such  a  fine  presen- 
tation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  E.  Urban,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Consultant  in  Otolaringology ,  Neurologi- 
cal and  Sensory  Disease  Control  Pro- 
gram, National  Center  for  Chronic  Dis- 
ease Control. 

I  From  the  New  York  Post,  June  14,  1968| 
Noise,    the   Sinister    Health    Hazard 

Washington. — The  noise  In  the  big  cities 
Is  probably  responsible  for  more  physical  and 
mental  lllnects  than  anyone  suspects,  accord- 
ing to  the  head  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service. 

"Ulcers,  cardiovascular  problems,  psychoses 
and  neuroses"  were  enumerated  by  Surgeon 
General  William  H.  Stewart  yesterday  as  some 
of  the  ills  traceable  to  excessive  noise.  Stewart 
spoke  at  the  opening  of  a  two-day  national 
conference  on  noise  ab  a  public  health  hazard. 

The  effect  of  noise  on  industrial  workers 
is  well  known,  Stewart  said,  but  what  hap- 
pens to  the  general  public  is  less  clearly  un- 
derstood. He  pointed  out  that  doctors  are 
aware  of  the  physical  and  psychological  re- 
actions  of   people   under   stress   conditions. 

Noise  is  something  we  will  have  to  live 
with  as  part  of  modern  civilization,  Stewart 
acknowledged.  But,  he  said,  more  care  should 
be  taken  In  putting  to  use  new  technology 
which  adds  noise  to  an  already  noisy  en- 
vironment. 

Somewhere  between  6,000.0(X)  and  16.- 
000.000  Americans  work  In  noise  conditions 
that  might  eventually  damage  their  hear- 
ing, Stewart  said. 

"Perhaps  half  the  machines  In  Industrial 
use  produce  noise  levels  Intense  enough  to 
{K>se  a  hazard  to  the  hearing  of  exposed 
workers,"  he  said. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  14,  1968] 
Health   Peril   in   Noise  CnxD — 400  Experts 

Talk    Quietly    About   Rising   Threat   or 

Sound  Pollution 

(By  Jean  M.  White) 

The  First  National  Conference  on  Noise  as 
a  Public  Health  Hazard  convened  yesterday 
with  400  experts  talking  quietly  about  the 
dangers  of  rising  noise  pollution  In  this 
sound-porous  worid. 

They  heard  how  noise  can  cause  blood  ves- 
sels to  constrict,  pupils  of  the  eye  to  dilate, 
and  pulse  to  change.  They  also  were  told 
how  noise  cuts  work  performance,  produces 
mental  stress,  and  even  conveys  feelings — 
like  the  chilling  scratch  of  a  piece  of  chalk 
on  a  blackboard. 

In  his  keynote  address.  Dr.  William  H. 
Stewart,  Surgeon  General  and  head  of  the 
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Public  Health  Service,  recalled  that  20  years 
ago  It  took  a  Donora  to  bring  air  pollution 
to  public  attention.  Twenty  persons  died  In 
the  small  Pennsylvmla  town  under  a  blanket 
of  smog. 

"We  haven't  had  our  Donora  episode  in  the 
noise  field  Perhaps  we  never  will."  Dr.  Stew- 
art observed  but  then  added: 

"More  likely,  our  Donora  incidents  are  oc- 
curring day  by  day  In  communities  across 
the  Nation — not  In  terms  of  20  deaths  spe- 
cifically attributable  to  a  surfeit  of  noise,  but 
m  terms  of  many  more  than  20  ulcers,  cardio- 
vascular problems,  psychoses,  and  neuroels, 
for  which  the  noise  of  20th  Century  living  Is 
a  major  contributory  cause." 

not    DRAMATIC    ENOUGH 

One  difficulty  In  controlling  noise  pollution 
is  that  its  effects  often  aren't  dramatic 
enough  to  capture  public  concern.  Dr. 
George  E.  Urban  Jr..  the  conference  planner, 
emphasized  In  an  interview. 

"The  effects  are  probably  never  going  to 
be  dramatic.  If  a  gun  Is  fired  near  a  person's 
ear,  and  he  loses  hearing,  the  danger  Is  clear. 
But  what  of  the  effect  of  a  typewriter  or 
machine  in  a  noisy  room  over  ten  years?"  Dr. 
Urban  asked. 

Dr.  Urban  Is  an  otolaryngologist  for  the 
PHS's  National  Center  for  Chronic  Disease 
Control. 

One  thing  that  the  Center  is  Interested  In 
finding  out  is  how  chronic  noise  can  affect 
chronic  disease. 

Dr.  Urban  noted  that  most  talk  of  noise 
control  now  centers  around  sonic  booms — 
"much  like  a  pistol  shot" — when  the  "buzz- 
saw  in  the  next  room  can  be  much  more 
irritating  and  a  greater  health  hazard." 

At  today's  concluding  session,  one  panel 
will  center  on  aircraft  noise  on  the  threshold 
of  the  age  of  Supersonic  Transport. 

MAV  NOT  TOLERATE  TT 

In  a  paper  prepared  for  presentation  at  the 
panel,  Karl  D.  Knrter.  of  Stanford  Research 
Institute,  says  studies  Indicate  that  the  pub- 
lic probably  will  not  tolerate  the  number  of 
sonic  booms  that  will  be  experienced  by  some 
50  million  people  if  the  SST  is  used  for  trans- 
continental air  traffic. 

The  boom,  he  notes,  is  dragged  across  the 
country  and  affects  a  band  50  miles  wide  un- 
der each  flight  path. 

The  conference  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association 
with  PHS  support. 

In  a  related  development.  Sen.  Clifford  P. 
Case  (R-N.J.)  told  the  Senate  Congress 
should  ban  supersonic  flights  over  the  United 
States  until  It  knows  more  about  the  po- 
tential harm  from  sonic  boom. 


National  Conference  on 
Noise  as  a  Public  Health  Hazard, 

June  20,  1968. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman. 
LongwoTth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Kupferman:  On  be- 
half of  the  project  committee,  I  would  like 
to  thank  you  for  your  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  success  of  the  conference. 

Dlx  Ward  will  be  in  touch  with  you  con- 
cerning the  published  proceedings  which  we 
hope  to  have  finished  by  September.  Thank 
you  again. 

Sincerely, 

J.  E.  Pricke.  Ph.  D., 

Project  Director. 

The  Berkeley  program  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  CaUfomia  on  "Atmospheric  Noise 
Pollution  and  Measures  for  Its  Control," 
referred  to  In  my  June  10  speech,  was 
well  attended.  The  materials  distributed 
were  so  voluminous  that  they  cannot 
here  be  reproduced.  Those  Interested 
should  be  in  touch  with  Prof.  Walter  W. 
CXIV 1880— Part  22 


Soroka  at  the  college  of  engineering  at 
Berkeley. 

A   reference  to   the  Audio  Pollution 
Conference  at  Berkeley  follows: 

The  Eckel  Corp., 
Cambridge,  Mass..  July  17, 1968. 
Re  industrial  noise  control. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Kupferman:  It  was  a 
pleasure  meeting  you  and  listening  to  your 
discussion  at  the  recent  Audio  Pollution 
Conference  In  Berkeley.  California.  Eckel 
Industries,  Inc.  has  a  somewhat  different 
problem  from  the  consultants  who  are  con- 
cerned with  determining  the  specific  extent 
of  the  problem  In  Industry.  We  are  faced 
with  the  task  of  remedying  the  problem  in 
a  practical,  feasible,  economical  and  some- 
times extremely  unique  way. 

We  believe  It  would  be  beneficial  to  all 
concerned  If  there  could  be  a  compilation 
of  the  various  state  published  noise  con- 
trol standards  and /or  pamphlets  of  recom- 
mendation for  industrial  noise  control.  The 
comparison  of  the  data  thus  complied  could 
be  of  tremendous  benefit  to  the  long  range 
program  of  a  Noise  Abatement  Department. 
Any  assistance  that  you  or  your  staff  can 
offer  us  In  regard  to  this  would  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

We  would  also  like  at  this  time  to  extend 
to  you  our  complete  cooperation  as  you  delve 
further  Into  this  problem.  Even  as  we  have 
found  that  solutions  to  noise  problems  must 
be  practical  to  be  effective.  It  Is  without 
hesitation  that  we  strongly  recommend  that 
any  guide  lines  or  standards  In  noise  con- 
trol must  be  practical  to  be  effective. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Eckel    Industries,    Inc., 
William  M.  Veazet, 

Vice  President. 

One  of  the  leading  figures  in  noise 
abatement  is  Prof.  Vern  O.  Knudsen  of 
the  department  of  physics  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

His  letter  of  July  17  and  most  recent 
paper  on  "Noise  in  Our  Environment" 

follow : 

UNrvERsrrr  of  California. 

Los  Angeles,  July  17,  1968. 
Congressman  Theodore  R.  Kupferman. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Kupferman:  Enclosed  Is  a 
copy  of  the  paper  I  promised  to  send  you 
dealing  with  Noise  In  Our  Environment.  Al- 
though there  Is  little  of  anything  new  In  it. 
It  may  be  useful  to  you  In  your  commendable 
efforts  to  move  Congress  and  relevant  Federal 
agencies  "off  the  time." 
Cordially  yours, 

Vern  O.  Knudsen. 


Acoustics:  Noise  in  Ouh  Environment 
(Paper  read  at  the  75th  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  Engineering 
Education,  University  of  CaUfornla.  Los 
Angeles.  June  19,  1968,  by  Vern  O.  Knud- 
sen, University  of  California,  Los  Angeles) 

abstract 
The  Roman  poet,  Horace,  was  among  the 
first  to  Inveigh  against  the  noises  that  ham- 
pered the  man  of  letters.  His  Invective 
reached  a  climax  In  "castigating  the  barking 
of  the  mad  bitch  and  the  squealing  of  the 
filthy  sow".  Noise  In  England  was  legally 
restrained  as  long  ago  as  1878.  A  plaintiff 
obtained  an  Injunction  to  restrain  the  ring- 
ing of  bells  at  unseasonable  hours  in  a  chapel 
near  plaintiff's  dwelling.  But  the  scientific 
study  of  noise  and  its  effects  on  man  began  in 
earnest  only  about  55  years  ago  with  the  ad- 
vent of   electron   circuits   and   high   quality 


microphones.   The   past   two   on  three   years 
have  witnessed  a  massive  Increase  In  our  con- 
cern   and   alarm   about    the   noise    problem. 
Noise  has  earned  the  appellation,  the  New 
Pollutant.  Noise  and   Its  companion.  Smog, 
win  reach  lethal  levels  if  they  are  not  con- 
trolled. The  loudest  noises  to  which  we  are 
exposed  have  Increased  some  20  decibels  In 
the  past  twenty  years,  and  If  this  rate  of  In- 
crease continues   for  another   twenty   years, 
they    will    become    lethal.    Noise    obliterates 
speech,  music  and  all  other  wanted  sounds. 
It  Impairs  man's  hearing,  sometimes  to  com- 
plete loss  of  useful  hearing.  It  Interferes  with 
rest,  relaxation,  study,  sleep,  and  many  other 
functions.    It    can    constrict    blood    vessels, 
raise  blood  presstire  and  Inject  adrenal  hor- 
mone Into  the  blood;   It  can  induce  fatigue, 
tension    and    nervousness;     It    can    greatly 
accelerate   the   activity  of   the  kidneys   and 
In   rare   Instances   It   has   Induced   enuresis. 
Acousticians   agree   that   the   Internal   com- 
bustion  engine   Is  the  most  persistent  and 
ubiquitous    contributor    to    noise,    but    the 
worst  offender  of  all  is  the  airplane.  Noises 
from  trucks,  buses  and  subway  trains  pro- 
duce noise  levels  as  great  as  103  dB.  Good 
mufflers  and  a  modicum  of  applied  acoustics 
would  decrease  these  noises  at  least  15  to  20 
dB.   Some   aircraft  noises  reach   levels   that 
exceed  140  dB.  A  level  of  155  dB  Is  lethal  for 
small  animals  and  a  moderately  greater  level 
would  be  lethal  for  man.  Prolonged  exposure 
to  levels  above  90  dB  Induces  permanent  loss 
of  hearing.   It  is   Imperative   that  we  abate 
these  noxious  noises  and  that  we  Increase  our 
efforts  to  obtain  regulatory  noise  codes  and 
the  means  for  enforcing  them.  What  we  need 
Is  not  more,  and  more  precise,  noise  measure- 
ments, but  action,  beginning  with  Congress, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Authority,  and  the  re- 
fusal of  PAA  to  make  their  services  available 
to  airport  agencies  that  have  not  complied 
with  land  use  around  the  airports. 

I.    NOISE    IN    OUR    environment 

A   more  succinct   title   for   the   foUowlng 
discourse  could  be   "Sound:    the   Good  and 
the  Bad",  and  therefore  I  shall  first  speak 
about  noise,  the  bane  of  hearing,  and  then 
about  some  of  the  things  we  can  do  to  Im- 
prove   the    acoustical    environment    In    our 
homes    and    public    buildings,    concluding 
with  a  brief  review,  with  demonstrations,  of 
our  early  and  recent  research  In  architec- 
tural  acoustics.   There   Is   In   fact   a   thread 
of  continuity  about  noise  between  Parts  I 
and  II  because  the  most  important  acous- 
tical Improvement  we  can  make  in  the  build- 
ings we  help  design  is  the  control  of  noise. 
The   sense   of   hearing   is  central   to   both 
parts  of  this  bifurcated  lecture.  The  engineer 
or  scientist  who  lacks  humility  in  extolling 
the   marvels   of   modern   science   and   tech- 
nology may  well  consider  the  human  ear.  It  Is 
so    sensitive    that    it    comes    within    a    few 
decibels  of  hearing  the  shower  of  air  mole- 
cules   which    by    Brownlan    movement    Im- 
pinge on  the  ear  drum,  and  yet  It  can  hear 
the    deafening    roar    of    a    jet    engine,    the 
acoustical  power  of  which  may  be  10  •-  times 
as  powerful  as  a  barely  audible  sound.  But 
If  you  value  your  hearing,  don't  expose  your- 
self to  such  150  dB  noises.  No  less  marvelous 
Is  the  ear's  capability  to  recognize  smaU  dif- 
ferences of  pitch,  loudness   and  quality,  so 
that  you  can  almost  always  recognize  whose 
voice  Is  speaking  to  you  over  the  telephone, 
or    even    whose    footsteps    are    approaching 
your  office. 

Noise  or  unwanted  sound  has  been  recog- 
nized as  bad  at  least  2000  years.  The  Roman 
poet,  Horace,  Inveighed  against  noises  that 
hampered  the  man  of  letters  in  the  Eternal 
City.  He  rebuked  those  who  used  machines 
to  move  heavy  stones  or  wooden  beams.  He 
complained  of  mournful  funerals  that  con- 
tend with  heavy  wagons  on  cobblestoned 
roads  to  see  which  makes  the  more  noise.  His 
invective  reached  a  cUmax  In  castigating  the 
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bwklng  ot  the  Dvad  bttch  and  the  squealing 
of  the  filthy  sow.  He  ends  his  poetic  harangue 
against  noise  with  the  gentle  line,  which 
translated  runa  something  like  this:  "But 
now,  along  with  you,  I  am  resolved  to  medi- 
tate on  my  song." 

Noise  In  England  waa  legally  restrained  as 
long  ago  aa  1878.  A  plaintiff  obtained  an  in- 
junction to  restrain  the  ringing  of  bells  at 
unseasonable  boura  in  a  chapel  near  plain- 
tiff's dwelling.  The  scientific  study  of  noise, 
however,  and  Its  effects  on  man  began  in 
earnest  about  56  years  ago  with  the  advent 
of  electron  circuits  and  high  quality  micro- 
phones Noise  meters  were  invented,  along 
wltb  the  decibel  (dBl.  Every  engineer  and 
engineering  student  should  know  what  a 
sound  level  meter  Is,  and  how  to  interpret 
the  readings  of  the  meter,  using  the  A-,  B- 
or  C-Scale  He  also  should  know  that  for 
evaluating  certain  types  of  noise,  (or  ex- 
ample, the  noise  from  an  air  conditioning 
system,  it  Is  Indispensable  to  have  associated 
with  the  sound  level  meter  a  series  of  octave 
band  filters,  which  makes  it  possible  to  de- 
termine how  the  noise  energy  Is  distributed 
throughout  the  audible  range  of  frequencies, 
and  also  how  sucb  a  series  of  octave  band 
measurements  of  noise  can  lead  to  a  single 
numerical  rating  of  the  noise,  namely,  the 
NC  rating.  IVC  stands  for  Noise  Criterion.  It 
Is  obtained  by  plotting  the  octave  band 
decibel  levels  of  the  noise  on  a  chart  made 
up  of  a  series  of  NC  curves  I^>r  example,  an 
NC  rating  of  50  dB  means  that  no  one  of  the 
octave  band  decibel  levels  can  exceed  the 
NC-50  curve  on  the  chart. 

Architects  and  many  others  concerned 
about  noise  as  a  modern  pollutant,  but  al- 
most never  engineers,  often  ask  me  to  define 
the  decibel  I  usually  begin  by  relating  a 
conversation  I  overheard  on  the  deck  of  a 
naval  vessel  when  out  of  Key  West,  Florida, 
In  1944,  we  were  testing  the  first  US  atomic 
torpedo.  The  conversation  was  between  two 
admirals.  I  shall  substitute  some  modest 
adjectives  for  the  more  salty  ones  character- 
istic of  a  sailor's  vocabulary. 

Admiral  A:  "Why,  you  dumb  cluck,  you 
dont'  even  know  what  a  decibel  1st" 

Admiral  B:  "Like I  don't!" 

Admiral  A:    'Well,  what  la  a  decibel?  " 

Admiral  B:  "Why,  you  old-so-and-so,  a 
decibel  Is  what  you  read  on  a  decibel  meter." 

The  decibel  originated  at  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Iiaboratorles.  and  that  will  suffice  to 
explain  the  "bell"  part.  The  zero  on  the 
decibel  scale  corresponds  to  a  sound  inten- 
sity of  10-'*  watts  per  square  centimeter. 
That  Is  1/10  of  one-mllllonth  of  one-bllllonth 
of  a  watt,  and  It  approximates  the  faint- 
est sound  that  a  normal  human  ear  can 
hear  In  order  to  hear  this  zero  decibel  sound, 
you  must  have  normal  hearing,  and  be  In 
perfectly  quiet  surroundings,  such  as  we 
have,  (or  example.  In  the  anecholc  chamber 
In  this  building  (Knudsen  Hall).  When  the 
Intenaity  of  the  sound  Is  Increased  ten-fold 
above  the  0  level,  the  level  U  10  dB.  If  It 
Is  Increased  one  hundred  fold,  the  level  Is 
20  dB.  If  It  Is  Increased  a  million  fold.  It  Is 
60  dB.  The  scale  Is  a  logarythmlc  one.  If  the 
Intensity  of  the  sound  Is  I  watts  per  square 
centimeter,  then  the  logarythm  to  the  base 
10  of  I  divided  by  10  '•  gives  you  the  level 
In  declbeU,  that  Is,  log  ,„  I/10-".  Now  for  the 
average  person  or  even  for  the  non-acoustical 
engineer,  a  watt  Isn't  very  much  power,  but 
one  watt  of  audio-frequency  acoustical  power 
per  square  centimeter  has  a  decibel  level  of 
160  decibels,  which  Is  so  loud  that  If  you 
were  exposed  to  It  for  even  a  few  seconds, 
your  hearing  probably  would  be  destroyed. 
Such  a  sound  could  drive  the  stapes  of  the 
middle  ear  through  the  oval  window  Into 
your  Internal  ear.  The  worst  that  could  hap- 
pen would  be  an  Infection  of  the  endolymph 
fluid  In  the  Internal  ear  which  fluid  Is  con- 
tlnuoiu  with  that  In  the  spinal  canal;  such 
an  Infection  normally  results  In  spinal  men- 
ingitis. 


The  past  two  or  three  years  have  witnessed 
a  massive  Increase  In  our  concern  and  alarm 
about  the  noise  problem.  Noise  has  earned 
the  appelatlon.  the  New  Pollutant.  Early  In 
1967.  the  National  Education  Television 
produced  a  film,  much  of  It  In  our  own 
acoiutical  laboratory,  entitled  "Noise  the 
New  Pollutont".  This  film  has  been  broad- 
cast several  times  from  our  local  Channel 
38  KCET.  and  from  140  other  television  sta- 
tions In  the  United  States  affiliated  with 
KCET  The  film  Is  available  as  a  motion  pic- 
ture film,  in  color,  for  educational  and  In- 
stitutional uses.  It  was  shown,  for  example, 
at  the  1967  dinner  meeting  of  the  Acousti- 
cal Society  of  America,  at  which  also  Con- 
gressman Theodore  Kupferman  of  New  York 
was  the  principal  speaker.  He  Is  currently 
sponsoring  legislation  to  establish  In  the 
office  of  the  Surgeon  General  a  director  of 
noise  control,  whose  chief  function  would 
be  to  establish  national  standards  for  noise 
control  and  to  assist  the  States  and  com- 
munities In  establishing  suitable  codes  for 
the  abatement  of  harmful,  disturbing  and 
unnecessary  noise. 

Even  In  the  theatrical  world,  there  is  evi- 
dence of  the  current  interest  In  noise.  You 
will  recall  that  the  title  of  one  of  the  recent 
Broadway  hits  Is  "I  Cannot  Hear  You  When 
the  Water  Is  Running  In  the  Bathroom".  I 
wonder  how  many  of  us  In  this  audience  have 
been  wrongfully  castigated  by  our  well-mean- 
ing wives  because  we  couldn't  hear  what  the 
sweet  dears  were  saying  when  the  water  was 
running  in  the  bathroom. 

The  sound  meter,  such  as  the  one  I  am 
now  holding,  is  Indispensable  for  dealing 
with  the  noise  problem.  As  most  of  you  know. 
It  consists  of  a  microphone  at  this  end 
(pointing  at  It),  an  amplifier,  a  selection  of 
fljters.  and  an  electrical  attenuator,  the 
appropriate  adjustment  of  which  controls 
the  reading  of  a  meter  calibrated  In  decibels. 
The  filter  associated  with  the  A-scale  read- 
ing of  the  meter  greatly  attenuates  the  low 
frequencies,  so  that  the  reading  of  this  scale 
registers  the  sound  intensity  much  as  would 
the  human  ear.  which  Is  much  more  sensi- 
tive for  high  than  for  low  frequencies.  In 
contrast,  when  the  meter  Is  set  for  C-scale 
reading.  It  contains  no  filter  at  all:  It  then 
measures  the  total  sound  level.  Then  It  has 
the  octave  band  filters  which  are  necessary 
for  determining  the  NC  value  of  the  noise. 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  decibel  read- 
ings I  shall  refer  to  today  are  A-scale  readings 
because,  as  I  mentioned,  they  correspond 
approximately  to  the  subjective  loudness  of 
the  noise.  The  A-scale  values  for  most  of  the 
noises  we  shall  discuss  are  6  to  12  dB  less 
than  the  C-scale  ones.  Most  of  the  noises 
with  which  we  are  familiar  have  much  more 
energy  at  low  frequencies  than  at  high  ones; 
how  much  more  for  a  given  noise  can  be 
roughly  estimated  by  the  differences  between 
the  A-,  B-  and  C-scale  readings. 

If  I  hold  this  meter  about  2  ft  from  my 
mouth.  It  registers  the  sound  level  of  my 
speech,  which  fluctuates  from  about  60  to 
70  dB  (A-scale),  and  It  goes  up  about  10  <\fi 
on  the  C-scale.  the  level  would  be  about  6  dB 
less  In  the  middle  of  this  lecture  hall,  and 
because  of  the  acoustical  design  of  the  hall, 
the  level  Is  approximately  the  same  for  all 
seating  positions.  The  best  level  for  under- 
standing speech  In  quiet  surroundings  Is 
about  65  to  70  dB.  If  there  Is  any  background 
noise,  the  level  of  the  speech  must  be  cor- 
respondingly louder  In  order  to  be  heard  well. 
When  I  listen  to  the  radio  news  In  my 
bedroom,  which  Is  very  quiet.  I  set  the  level 
at  about  68  dB.  Without  turning  up  the  level, 
I  can  hear  quite  well  what  Is  being  broadcast 
when  I  go  into  the  adjoining  bathroom,  pro- 
vided the  bathroom  Is  free  from  all  noise, 
but  when  the  water  is  running  for  any  of  the 
normal  bathroom  activities,  I  find  It  neces- 
sary to  step  up  the  level  of  the  radio  at  least 
12  to  16  dB.  When  the  level  of  speech  rises 
much  above  70  dB,  the  hearing  mechanism 


no  longer  obeys  Hooke's  law,  and  the  result- 
ing non-linear  distortion  Introduces  spurious 
frequencies  that  were  not  present  In  the 
original  sound,  so  that  at  very  high  speech 
levels,  the  speech  Is  no  longer  understand- 
able. When  this  happens,  you  can  make  the 
speech  much  more  understandable  by  plug- 
ging your  ears,  thus  reducing  the  loudness 
of  the  speech  to  somewhere  near  Its  optimal 
level.  I  have  recently  attended  two  movie 
premieres  and  a  musical  comedy  In  which  I 
found  It  necessary  to  plug  my  ears  in  order 
to  understand  some  of  the  spoken  lines.  The 
worst  of  the  three,  acoustically  speaking,  was 
the  recent  ("rock  and  roll")  musical  comedy 
based  on  Shakespear's  "Othello".  lago  made 
his  entrance  with  a  microphone  held  about 
two  Inches  from  his  lips.  His  speech  was 
amplified  to  a  level  of  about  100  dB.  I  predict 
that  repeated  and  prolonged  exposure  to  such 
sound  levels  to  most  persons  would  result 
In  a  lost  of  hearing.  This  prediction  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  title  of  a  technical  paper  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Acoustical  Society  of 
America  entitled  "Acoustical  Trauma  from 
Rock-and-Roll   Music". 

The  siren  on  top  of  Klnsey  Hall,  the  old 
physics  building  just  to  the  north  of  us, 
registers  a  level  as  high  as  140  dB  at  a  dis- 
tance of  28  ft;  It  drops  off  to  about  132  db 
at  60  ft,  and  at  greater  distances  It  drops  off 
about  6  dB  for  every  doubling  of  the  distance, 
more  or  less,  depending  upon  such  atmos- 
pheric conditions  as  wind,  temperature 
gradient,  humidity,  atmospheric  turbulence 
and  also  upon  the  topography  and  ground 
cover  of  the  terrain.  Including  such  obstacles 
as  buildings,  trees,  shrubbery,  etc. 

A  few  years  ago.  two  Air  Force  officers 
came  to  our  laboratory  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lem of  excessive  noise  produced  by  a  super 
Jet  plane  equipped  with  afterburners.  Their 
measurements  Indicated  that  the  total  noise 
level  In  the  direction  of  maximum  radiation 
of  the  sound  was  130  dB  at  300  ft,  which 
at  126  ft,  would  t>e  about  140  dB.  Sound  levels 
on  the  decks  of  aircraft  carriers  resulting 
from  the  take-off  of  aircraft  with  afterburners 
have  been  reported  as  high  as  155  dB.  The 
evidence  today  Is  that  no  one  wishing  to 
preserve  his  hearing  should  be  exposed,  even 
for  a  short  time,  to  noises  In  excess  of  140 
dB. 

The  hearing  in  my  right  ear  was  tem- 
porarily impaired  after  exposure  to  six  re- 
peated blank  shots  of  a  38  pistol,  held  two 
Inches  from  my  right  ear.  This  140  dB  noise 
Induced  a  temporary  loss  of  hearing  with  a 
maximal  loss  of  20  dB  at  4.000  Hz.  I  was 
aware  of  the  loss  (and  associated  tinnitus) 
for  several  hours,  but  two  days  later  there 
was  apparently  full  recovery.  If  I  had  kept 
up  such  exposure  every  day  for  several 
months.  I  probably  now  would  not  be  able 
to  hear  typical  questions  from  the  floor  of 
this    lecture    hall. 

Intense  low  frequency  sounds  excite  Into 
vibratory  motion  the  fluid  In  the  semi- 
circular ear  canals,  and  this  motion  within 
the  canals  and  vestibule  can  cause  vestibular 
disturbances  similar  to  those  that  are  caused 
by  sea  or  air  sickness.  In.  my  examination  of 
the  118  dB  noise  problem  In  the  electric 
power  substation,  I  found  that  two  of  the 
men  described  vestibular  disturbances  (diz- 
ziness and  vertigo)  which  probably  were  In- 
duced by  the  Intense  low  frequency  noise 
and  vibration. 

When  a  noise  level  exceeds  about  90  dB, 
It  Is  almost  Impossible  for  two  persons  to 
converse  with  each  other  In  that  noise  un- 
less the  lips  of  the  speaker  are  very  near 
the  listener's  ear.  This  condition  often  de- 
velops at  cocktail  parties  where  too  many 
people  are  trying  desperately  to  out-talk  one 
another.  Ultimately,  even  the  vocal  chords 
of  the  speaker  become  so  Irritated  that  he 
develops  an  acute  laryngitis.  I  once  attended 
a  cocktail  party,  equipped  with  a  simple  two- 
way  speaking  tube  contraption.  It  consisted 
of  two  rubber  tubes,   H"  in  diameter  and 
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about  2  ft  long  with  a  glass  funnel  on  the 
end  of  each  tube.  The  funnel  of  one  tube 
was  at  my  mouth;  I  handed  the  funnel  at 
the  other  tul»e  to  my  victim,  and  said.  "Put 
thU  to  your  ear".  I  handed  him  the  other 
tube  and  said,  "Put  this  to  your  mouth". 
We  were  at  once  In  an  easy  conversation 
condition. 

Noise  interferes  with  rest,  relaxation,  study, 
sleep  and  many  other  functions.  It  can  con- 
strict blood  vessels,  raise  blood  pressure,  and 
Inject  adrenal  hormone  Into  the  blood:  It  can 
Induce  fatigue,  tension  and  nervousness;  it 
can  greatly  accelerate  the  activity  of  the  kid- 
neys, and  m  rare  Instances  It  even  has  In- 
duced enuresis.  Have  you  ever  kept  a  record 
of  how  many  times  you  are  awakened  by 
noise?  If  you  haven't,  I  wish  you  would  and 
then  report  your  results  to  me  Before  I  be- 
gan wearing  ear  plugs  at  night,  I  was  awak- 
ened three  out  of  four  times  by  noise.  The 
sleep  laboratory  at  Stanford  University  Re- 
search Institute  shows  how  the  brain  waves 
of  the  sleeping  person  are  severly  distorted 
even  If  the  noise  Is  not  sufficient  to  awaken 
him. 

Noise  causes  the  flexing  of  many  Internal 
muscles.   When   I  suffered   from   a  duodenal 
ulcer  30  years  ago,  I  felt  a  stomach  pain  every 
time  I  heard  a  loud  sudden  noise.  I  suspect 
It  Is  much  like  having  a  sore  on  your  finger 
knuckle;    if  you  bend   the  finger  back  and 
forth,   the  sore  can't   heal,   and   It  hurts.   I 
believe  the  sudden  flexing  of  ulcerated  or- 
gans   of    the    body,    as    the    duodenum,    are 
exacerbated  by  loud  sudden  noises  It  was  my 
reaction  to  such  noises  that  led  me  to  devise 
an  acoustical   ear   plug,   which   after  exten- 
sive research  and  development  during  World 
War  II.  flrst  at  UCLA  and  then  at  Harvard, 
led  to  the  production  of  the  so-called  "Ear 
Warden"   or   "Ear   Defender".   Pour   million 
pairs  of  these  acoustically  designed  ear  plugs 
were  made  for  our  armed  forces  during  World 
War  II.  and  all  those  who  were  exf>osed  to 
hazardous  noises  were  ordered  to  wear  them. 
The   men   who   helped   clear   paths    through 
mine  fields,   by  means  of  handpushed  deto- 
nators,  would    have  suffered  severe   loss   of 
hearing,  or  ruptured  ear  drums,  or  even  would 
have  developed  spinal  meningitis,  if  they  had 
not  worn  these  plugs.  Many  persons  In  the 
armed  forces  and  in  noisy  industrial  estab- 
lishments would  presenUy  suffer  from  serious 
hearing  losses  if  they  had  not  used  effective 
ear  plugs  or  ear  muffs  against  excessive  noise. 
When  noise  levels  exceed  about  150  dB-C, 
they  become  lethal  for  small  organisms.  At 
about  155  dB-C.  they  can  kill  mice,  rats  and 
similar  animals.  The  cause  of  death  Is  usually 
a  rise   in   body   temperature  resulting  from 
the  conversion  of  the  sound  energy  Into  heat. 
The  furry  pelt  of  such  small  animals  Is  an 
effecUve  absorber  of  heat,  and  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  when  this  hair  Is  shaved 
off  it  requires  a  longer  exposure  to  the  same 
Intense  sound  for  the  body  to  reach  a  lethal 
temperature. 

Through  the  years  my  colleagues  and  I 
have  made  many  noise  surveys  along  our 
Los  Angeles  freeways  and  principal  boule- 
vards, along  Market  Street  In  San  Francisco; 
the  campuses  at  UCLA.  UCSD,  the  El  Toro 
Air  Marine  Base,  the  Hollywood  Bowl  and 
many  other  places.  These  surveys  support 
the  findings  of  many  similar  surveys  made 
by  others,  namely,  that  trucks,  sports  cars 
and  motorcycles  are  among  the  worst  and 
most  persistent  of  our  noise  polluters,  espe- 
cially when  these  vehicles  operate  without 
benefit  of  proper  mufflers.  We  have  measured 
levels  from  dlesel  trucks  as  high  as  105  dB 
along  our  freeways.  Motorcycles  without 
mufflers  often  generate  100  dB.  Noise  levels 
from  airplanes  as  high  as  75  dB  have  been 
measured  In  Hollywood  Bowl.  This  Is  suffi- 
cient to  completely  mask  music,  even  of 
mezzo  forte  loudness.  We  abandoned  a  proj- 
ect to  develop  a  permanent  open  air  theater 
on  the  Loe  Angeles  campus  because  aircraft 
noise  made  It  Impractical  to  provide  such  a 
faclUty. 


Noise  from  street  or  air  traffic  Is  often 
Influenced  greatly  by  atmospheric  condlOons. 
For  example,  noise  from  the  Hollywood  Free- 
way which  passes  Hollywood  Bowl  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  200  yards  Is  greatly  aug- 
mented In  the  Bowl  when  there  Is  a  tempera- 
ture Inversion  In  the  atmosphere.  Under  this 
condition,  sound  propagated  through  the 
lower  atmosphere  Is  refracted  downward,  and 
therefore  the  freeway  noise  propagated 
toward  the  Bowl  travels  over  the  adjacent 
hills,  and  by  downward  refraction  it  becomes 
unusually  disturbing  in  the  seating  areas  of 
the  Bowl. 

Although    the   noises   that   originate   from 
surface  transportation  are  the  most  ubiqui- 
tous   contributors    to    noise    pollution,    the 
noises    resulting    from    air    traffic    especially 
near  airports,  are  the  most  damaging  to  the 
small  fraction  of   the  population   who  live 
near     airports,     and     especially     under     the 
paths  of  take-off   and  approach.  I  attended 
a    dinner    meeting    of    a    musical    group    a 
few  weeks  ago  at  a  beach  club  not  far  re- 
moved from  the  new  runway  at  the  Los  An- 
geles  International    Airport.   The  entertain- 
ment following  dinner  was   furnished   by   a 
group   of    talented    graduate   students   from 
UCLA  who  were  especially  trained  in  perform- 
ing  light  opera   music.   Every   take-off  of  a 
large  Jet  plane  from  the  nearby  runway  com- 
pletely masked  the  music  of  these  artists,  and 
set  the  entire  building  Into  a  shuddering  vi- 
bration. Acoustical  experts  agree  that  the  in- 
ternal   combustion   engine   is    the   principal 
offender   in   contributing    to   our    noise-pol- 
luted environment,   and   that  presently   the 
worst  villain  Is  the  airplane,  whose  genera- 
tion of  noise  increases  proportionally   with 
every  increase  In  its  power  plant.  Engineers 
and  engineering  educators  can  do  much  to 
promote  the  reduction  of  noise  from  offend- 
ing trucks,  motorcycles  and  automobiles.  The 
ubiquitous  and  disturbing  noise  from  these 
vehicles  can  be  brought  down  to  a  tolerable 
noise  level  simply  by  the  equipping  of  such 
vehicles  with  better,  longer-lasting  mufflers. 
We  already  have  good  mufflers  of  good  acous- 
tical design  if  we  would  keep  them  In  repair, 
which  usually  means  to  prevent  them  from 
corrosive    perforations     and     disintegration. 
The  typical  American  automobile,  from  the 
cheapest   to   the   most   costly    models,   come 
from  the  factory  equipped  with   good  muf- 
flers. But  the  effective  life  of  these  mufflers 
is  less  than  one-half  the  useful  life  of  the 
car.  The  compulsory  use  of  effective  mufflers 
for  all  vehicles  would  contribute  Immensely 
to  the  elimination  of  noise  pollution.  Trucks, 
buses,  sports  cars  and  motorcycles  could  be 
equipped  with  effective  mufflers  at  reasonable 
cost.  A  truck  or  bus,  thus  equipped,  would 
then  not  make  much  more  noise  than  three 
or  four  Cadillacs,  with  good  mufflers,  mov- 
ing along  together 

But  the  noise  associated  with  aircraft  poses 
the  worst  threat  to  future  noise  pollution. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  technical  journals  and 
newspapers  announced  the  withdrawal  of 
the  nation's  airport  operators  from  the  in- 
dustry-wide National  Aircraft  Noise  Abate- 
ment Council,  In  announcing  their  withdraw- 
al, the  official  statement  said,  "We,  of  the 
airport  segment  of  the  aviation  Industry  are 
tired  of  being  the  scapegoat  for  the  airlines 
and  manufacturers.  As  operators  of  airports, 
we  can  exercise  no  conrtol  over  types  of  air- 
craft being  built  for  the  airlines.  We  have  no 
control  over  flight  patterns  or  air  routes  or 
air  schedules.  In  brief,  this  is  a  Federal  mat- 
ter and  the  sooner  we  achieve  the  necessary 
legislation,  the  sooner  the  public  can  be  as- 
sured of  noise  relief."  The  airport  operators 
have  recommended  action  programs,  includ- 
ing immediate  modification  of  all  jet  engines 
to  reduce  their  noise;  financial  support  of 
NASA  for  the  development  of  less  noisy  fu- 
ture jet  engines;  and  the  support  for  pending 
Congressional  legislation,  such  as  is  now 
actively  sponsored  by  Congressman  Kupfer- 
man. Our  role  In  this  vital  Issue  Is  to  recog- 
nize that  the  present  bottleneck  Is  the  result 


of  Inaction  by  the  Federal  Ooverrmient.  If 
Federal  legislation  is  enacted,  engineers 
would  have  a  target  to  aim  at,  and  with  the 
help  of  engineers  and  engineering  educators, 
this  worst  of  all  noise  hazards  could  be 
controlled  before  It  gets  entirely  out  of  hand. 
The  worst  threat  at  present  Is  of  course 
from  the  sonic  boom.  The  most  authoritative 
and  informative  article  I  have  read  on  this 
subject  appeared  In  the  February  1968  Issue 
of  Physics  Today.  The  author  Is  Harvey  H. 
Hubbard,  head  of  the  acoustics  branch  of 
NASA.  I  recommend  the  reading  of  this  arti- 
cle by  those  who  want  unbiased  and  factual 
Information  on  this  controversial  subject. 
This  technical  and  easy-to-understand  arti- 
cle explains  how  the  booms  are  created,  and 
what  they  do  and  threaten  to  do  to  people 
and  buildings. 

We  may  have  to  live  with  much  of  the  noise 
from  superjets  and  supersonic  aircraft.  The 
survival  of  our  way  of  life  probably  Is  de- 
pendent upon  them,  and  we  shall  have  to 
take  the  noise  if  we  don't  control  It.  I  am 
confident  that  ultimately  we  can  and  will 
control  it.  In  the  meantime,  as  educators,  we 
should  increase  our  immediate  efforts  to  ob- 
tain regulatory  noise  codes  and  the  means 
for  enforcing  them:  and  as  a  long  range 
program,  we  should  encourage  more  en- 
gineering schools  and  departments  to  de- 
velop better  and  longer-lived  noise  mufflers 
for  all  combustion  engines,  which  probably 
would  be  realized  If  acoustics  were  appro- 
priately emphasized  by  engineering  educa- 
tors. 

Several  states  now  have  legislation  which 
makes  it  possible  for  employees  to  obtain 
compensation  benefits  for  loss  of  hearing 
due  to  the  noise  in  which  they  are  obliged 
to  work.  Industries  that  generate  hazardous 
noise  should  make  it  mandatory  for  their 
employees  to  wear  ear  protectors,  which, 
well  designed  and  properly  fitted,  will  pro- 
vide a  noise  reduction  of  as  much  as  30-40 
dB;  and  these  Industries,  for  self  protection 
as  well  as  for  altruistic  reasons,  should  re- 
quire audlometrlc  tests  of  all  new  employees, 
and  periodic  tests  thereafter  of  the  continu- 
ing employees  Appropriate  legislation  should 
provide  for  reasonable  compensation  for  loss 
of  hearing  induced  by  industrial  noise,  and 
it  also  should  protect  employers  against  un- 
justified claims  by  malingering  employees. 
But  noise  induced  Impairment  of  hearing 
can  deprive  Its  victim  of  mucl:  more  than 
his  capacity  to  earn  his  dally  bread:  for  ex- 
ample, it  can  deny  him  his  priceless  privi- 
lege to  hear  speech  and  enjoy  music  It  is 
our  duty  to  vouchsafe  that  privilege  by  do- 
ing everything  we  possibly  can— bv  our 
teaching,  research  and  public  service— ^to  re- 
duce present  and  future  noise,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  development  and  use  of  the  best 
possible  protective  devices,  especially  for 
those  who  must  earn  their  dally  bread  by  ex- 
posure to  hazardous  noise.  As  the  most  prac- 
tical expedient  against  today's  noisy  world, 
I  advocate  the  widespread  acceptance  of  well 
designed  and  properly  fitted  ear  protectors. 
They  are  certainly  as  Important  for  protect- 
ing us  against  noise  as  dark  glasses  are  for 
protecting  us  against  the  glare  of  the  sun. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  I  conclude  this  ele- 
mentary message  about  Bad  Sound,  or  Noise 
in  Our  Environment,  by  urging  that  we  teach 
our  engineering  student  more  acoustics.  In- 
cluding emphasis  on  the  nature  of  noise,  its 
harmful  effects  and  how  to  abate  it.  But 
above  all.  putting  first  things  flrst.  we 
should  recognize  that  what  the  public  needs 
Is  not  more,  and  more  precise,  noise  measure- 
ments, but  action,  beginning  with  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Aviation  Authority,  followed 
by  the  refusal  of  FAA  to  make  their  services 
available  to  airport  agencies  that  have  not 
compiled  with  FAA  rules  for  land  use  and 
appropriate  zoning  regulations  around  their 
airports. 

Following  a  brief  intermission.  I  shall  dis- 
cuss informally  some  of  the  practical  things 
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we  can  do  to  exclude  noise  from  the  build- 
ings In  which  we  live,  work  and  teach:  and 
more  specifically,  I  shall  discuss  some  of  the 
reseMch  we  have  long  been  conducting  and 
are  presently  conducting  at  UCLA  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  music  we  hear  In 
concert   halls   and   other   music   rooms. 

11.    ARCHmCTtTRAl.    ACOUSTICS 

1.  In  Part  I  of  this  discussion  about  acous- 
tics, among  other  things.  I  pleaded  for  your 
support  of  the  efforts  of  congressmen  and 
others  to  enact  legislation  to  establish  stand- 
ards for,  and  to  assist  communities  In.  the 
drafting  of  suitable  noise  control  codes  and 
ordinances.  Such  codes  are  well  established 
In  nearly  all  European  countries,  both  In 
front  of  and  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Most 
building  codes  In  those  countries  require  that 
apartments,  schools,  hospitals  and  certain 
other  buildings  be  constructed  so  as  to  p>ro- 
vlde  a  sound  insulation  of  not  less  than  50  dB 
against  outside  alr-bome  noUe  or  against  the 
noise  from  an  adjacent  room  or  apartment. 
The  codes  deal  with  both  alr-bome  and  solid- 
borne  noise.  These  values  apply  even  to  low 
cost  housing. 

In  contrast,  there  are  many  high  cost 
apartments,,  motels  and  hotels  throughout 
the  United  States  that  fall  to  provide  even  as 
much  sound  insulation  as  30  dB.  That,  by  a 
long  margin.  Is  Insufllclent.  There  are  now 
relatively  simple  and  Inexpensive  types  of  dry 
wall  partitions  and  celling  constructions  that 
would  meet  the  50  dB  requirement.  Also  re- 
quired where  traffic  and  other  outside  noises 
are  severe  would  be  double  glazlnt;  of  the 
windows  (for  example,  two  thicknesses  of 
plate  glass  Vi"  a^d  *4".  separated  by  a  six 
to  eight  Inch  airspace);  heavy,  tlght-flttlng 
doors:  suitable  vestibules  ( to  serve  as  'sound 
locks")  between  the  outside  door  and  the 
residential  apartments  in  multi-unit  dwell- 
ings: the  carpeting  of  floors  in  multi-level 
structures,  and  In  some  Instances  the  treat- 
ment of  the  celling  and  portions  of  the  walls 
with  sound  absorptive  materials. 

2.  Research  in  artchltectural  acoustics  at 
UCLA  began  in  1922  and  has  continued  since 
then.  My  beglnrlng  at  UCLA  that  year  was 
not  auspicious.  The  office  space  I  '.nherlted 
was  a  Janitor's  cubbyhole  under  a  stairway 
which  I  shared  with  two  other  instructors. 
The  facilities  for  research  were  S  =  0,  E  =  0. 
where  S  Is  the  research  space  and  E  the  re- 
search equipment.  But  the  uses  of  adversity 
can  be  rewarding  If  not  sweet.  Searching  be- 
fore researching.  I  found  six  high  school  au- 
ditoriums In  Los  Angeles,  acoustically  among 
the  world's  worst.  These  became  UCLA's  first 
acoustical  laboratories.  Suddenly,  as  often 
happens  In  California.  S  ballooned  to  60.000 
sq  ft.  and,  thanks  to  my  prior  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratory  experience,  E  became  a  bread- 
board vacuum  tube  oscillator  and  amplifier,  a 
loudspeaker,  a  stop  watch  and  some  home- 
made controls.  Armed  with  this  primitive 
electronic  equipment  and  the  six  acoustically 
sick  auditoriums,  plus  three  smaller  rooms 
on  the  Vermont  Avenue  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  first  sound  stage  at  Metro- 
Ooldwyn-Mayer.  I  began  studies  of  the  ef- 
fects of  reverberation,  room  size,  and  noise 
on  the  hearing  of  speech  in  enclosed  spaces. 
This  research  led  to  quantitative  evaluations 
of  the  effects  of  these  -acoustical  characteris- 
tics, so  that  it  became  possible  to  calculate 
Just  how  well  speech  could  be  heard  In  either 
existing  or  planned  auditoriums. 

When  we  moved  to  Westwood  in  1929.  *e 
were  provided  with  splendid  facilities  In 
Klnsey  Hall  for  researches  In  architectural 
acoustics  that  served  us  until  Knudsen  Hall 
was  completed  some  four  years  ago.  The  re- 
searches we  began  In  1929  led  to  two  signi- 
ficant findings,  namely,  ( 1 )  that  contrary 
to  the  prevailing  theory,  the  reverberation 
of  sound  in  a  room  consisted  primarily  of 
the  free  decay  of  the  normal  resonances 
(Elgentones)  of  the  room;  and  (2)  that  the 


absorption  of  sound  In  the  air  was  very 
much  greater  than  had  been  predicted  by 
classical  physics,  based  on  the  viscosity  and 
heat  conduction  of  the  air.  Our  experiments 
Indicated  that  the  absorption  of  sound  in 
air  (and  also  in  other  gases)  was  greatly 
dependent  upon  temperature  and  upon  the 
presence  of  small  amounts  of  certain  ad- 
mixed gases.  The  absorption  of  sound  in  air 
at  high  frequencies  was  unbelievably  de- 
pendent upon  the  humidity  of  the  air.  This 
absorption  was  found  to  result  from  col- 
lisions between  molecules;  in  the  case  of 
air,  collisions  between  oxygen  and  water 
vapor  molecules  which  for  certain  condi- 
tions of  humidity  and  temperature  of  the 
air.  and  certain  audible  frequencies,  turned 
out  to  be  as  much  as  100  times  the  amount 
calculated  by  the  classical  theories  depend- 
ent upon  the  viscosity  and  heat  conductivity 
of  the  air,  and  this  large  anomonous  ab- 
sorption, as  a  co-worker,  Hans  Kneser,  cor- 
rectly theorized,  was  predictable  in  terms 
of  the  known  vibrational  behaviour  of  the 
oxygen  molecules.  This  latter  finding  had 
Inunedlate  application  to  molecular  and 
relaxation  physics,  to  the  acoustics  of  rooms 
and  open  air  theaters;  It  also  has  applica- 
tion to  the  propagation  of  noise  through 
the  atmosphere. 

During  the  past  five  years,  our  researches 
have  been  concerned  with  the  applications 
of  wave  or  physical  acoustics  to  architectural 
acoustics,  and  especially  to  the  acoustical 
design  of  concert  halls.  Our  first  project, 
utilizing  the  splendid  facilities  in  this  build- 
ing, which  we  shall  display  later  this  morn- 
ing, consisted  of  an  investigation  of  the 
diffraction  of  sound  by  arrays  of  reflective 
panels,  similar  to  those  that  have  been  used 
in  many  European  audltorlunns  for  correct- 
ing objectionable  reflections  from  ceilings, 
and  have  been  used  in  certain  auditoriums 
in  this  country  for  Introducing  early  reflec- 
tions. Our  results,  which  are  consistent  with 
the  well-known  results  of  optical  diffraction 
but  which  as  yet  are  too  complex  to  yield 
to  mathematical  calculation.  Indicate,  among 
other  things,  that  panel  arrays,  such  as 
have  been  Installed  In  many  auditoriums, 
are  relatively  non-reflective  for  frequencies 
below  about  200-300  Hz. 

A  second  Investigation  which  was  com- 
pleted a  year  ago  dealt  further  with  the  ab- 
sorptive and  dispersive  effects  of  suspended 
panels  in  our  reverberation  room,  but  more 
especially  with  how  the  reverberation  changes 
with  different  locations  in  a  room  when  one 
surface,  for  example,  the  floor.  Is  completely 
absorptive.  In  our  reverberation  room,  which 
is  19'  X  30'  x  24'  high,  when  the  floor  was 
completely  covered  with  a  2-inch  blanket  of 
mineral  wool,  the  reverberation  time  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  room  was  as  long  as  6 
seconds  at  low  frequencies,  but  about  1.3 
seconds  in  the  lower  part  of  the  room.  A  prac- 
tical consequence  of  this  finding  Is  that  for 
many  rooms,  especially  rectangular  ones 
with  high  ceilings,  more  benefit  for  the  re- 
duction of  noise  and  reverberation  would  re- 
sult from  the  absorptive  treatment  of  the 
floor  (for  example,  carpet  over  a  thick  hair- 
felt  pad)  than  the  equivalent  treatment  of 
the  celling. 

3.  Recent  Research  at  UCLA — Our  latest  re- 
search In  architectural  acoiistics  has  been 
concerned  with  the  diffusion  of  sound  in 
rooms,  and  more  speciflcally.  thus  far,  with 
the  acoustical  properties  of  helium  flUed 
meteorological  balloons,  and  their  effective- 
ness for  Increasing  the  diffusion  of  sound  in 
rooms  For  example.  20  helium  balloons,  hav- 
ing a  diameter  of  40  inches,  randomly  located 
In  our  reverberation  room,  with  the  floor  ab- 
sorptive. Increased  the  diffusion  to  the  extent 
that  the  reverberation  characteristics  were 
almost  uniform  for  all  locations  In  the  room, 
and  furthermore  the  Increased  diffusion  im- 
proved the  acoustical  characteristics  of  the 
room  for  determining  the  absorptive  prop- 


erties of  acoustical  materials,  and  they  sig- 
nlflcantly  Improved  the  acoustical  quality  of 
the  room  for  both  speech  and  music. 

In  all  of  our  acoustical  research  at  UCLA, 
I  have  had  the  valued  collaboration  of  my 
longtime  colleague.  Professor  L.  P.  Delsasso. 
Dr.  Delsasso  has  set  up  a  demonstration  In 
this  room  which  will  enable  you  to  hear  some 
acoustical  effects  of  our  recent  experiments. 
The  demonstration  consists  of  a  recording  of 
a  specimen  of  a  string  quartet  and  of  a 
trumpet,  made  in  our  anecholc  room,  and 
then  played  back  and  rerecorded  in  two  dif- 
ferent locations  In  the  reverberation  room 
with  the  floor  covered  with  2  Inches  of 
mineral  wool.  The  recording  first  reproduces 
the  music  as  taped  In  the  anecholc  room, 
and,  except  for  minor  acoustical  and  electro- 
acoustical  deficiencies,  will  sound  much  as 
wotild  the  live  music  If  you  heard  it  In  this 
room.  The  recording  then  reproduces  the  orig- 
inal tape  when  played  back  In  the  reverbera- 
tion room,  flrst  when  the  reproducing  loud- 
speaker and  the  recording  microphone  were 
located  in  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  and 
then  in  the  lower  part  of  the  room.  The  final 
recording  demonstrates  the  effect  of  the  heli- 
um filled  balloons  In  making  the  reverbera- 
tion nearly  uniform  In  all  parts  of  the  room. 

Modem  Medicine  in  its  July  29.  1968, 
issue  has  an  article  on  "The  Hazard  of 
Noise"  under  the  heading  of  "Medical 
Scene."  The  article  and  the  letter  of  July 
29  referring  to  it  follow: 

Modern  Medicine. 

July  29.  1968. 
Dear    Mr.    Kupferman:    We    thought    you 
might  like  to  receive   this   copy  of   Modern 
Medicine,  containing  an  item  of  Interest  to 
you  on  Pages  21-34. 
Cordially. 

Richard  A.  Gronquist. 

Account  Supervisor. 

The  Hazard  or  Noise 

"Potentially,  the  health  hazard  of  noise 
Is  as  serious  as  that  posed  by  polluted  air 
or  water." 

This  is  the  view  of  Dr.  Austin  Henschel, 
chief  of  the  physiology  section  of  the  occu- 
pational health  program  at  the  National 
Center  for  Urban  and  Industrial  Health  In 
Cincinnati,  one  of  a  number  of  physicians 
and  scientists  who  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly concerned  over  the  problem  of  exces- 
sive noise.  "Exposure  to  excessive  noise."  Dr. 
Henschel  adds,  "may  produce  adverse  phy- 
chologlcal  effects  and  such  physiological  ef- 
fects as  hypertension  and  heart  disease  as 
well  as  hearing  damage." 

The  etiologlc  role  of  noise  in  various  hu- 
man disorders  Is  still  a  matter  of  scientific 
controversy.  Experts  in  the  field  generally 
accept  the  fact  that  excessive  noise  can  cause 
hearing  impwiirment.  Some  experts  also  main- 
tain that  psychological  trauma  can  result, 
but  here  they  differ  greatly  as  to  whether  this 
Is  an  isolated  or  widespread  health  problem. 
The  split  is  even  broader  on  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  noise  is  a  contributing  fac- 
tor in  such  physiological  disorders  as  hy- 
pertension and  heart  disease. 

Sound  has  two  main  characteristics,  fre- 
quency and  intensity.  The  frequency  Is  the 
number  of  waves  passing  a  given  p>olnt  at  a 
given  time.  It  Is  detected  by  human  beings  as 
pitch — how  high  or  how  low  a  sound  is.  Fre- 
quencies up  to  3.000  cycles  per  second  (cps) 
are  the  most  Important  for  understanding 
speech. 

Intensity  or  loudness,  the  other  main  char- 
acteristic of  sound.  Is  measured  in  decibels 
idb).  The  decibel  scale  Is  not  one  of  equal- 
ized units  but  rather  is  a  logarithmic  scale. 
Every  upward  step  of  10  decibels  represents  a 
hundredfold  multiplication  of  sound  energy. 
Thus,  a  sound  of  60  db  Is  100  times  more 
powerful  than  one  of  50  db. 
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A  number  of  studies  have  demonstrated 
that  regular  industrial  exposure  to  noise  at 
intensity  levels  of  85  db  or  more  and  frequen- 
cies higher  than  3.000  cps  may  result  in  seri- 
ous hearing  loss.  For  example.  Dr.  Aram 
Olortg  of  the  CalUer  Hearing  and  Speech 
Center  in  Dallas  studied  400  men  who  worked 
for  up  to  forty  years  in  occupations  in  which 
noise  levels  averaged  90  db  at  between  100 
and  6,000  cps.  The  majority  had  suffered  sub- 
stantial hearing  loss,  which  often  started 
during  the  early  years  of  exposure  and  which 
was  particularly  related  to  exposure  to  sound 
at  higher  frequencies. 

Physiologically,  sound  can  produce  inner 
ear  damage  that  may  vary  from  minor 
changes  in  the  specialized  epithelial  "hair" 
cell  endings  to  complete  destruction  of  the 
organ  of  Cortl  encased  in  the  cochlea.  The 
mechanism  that  produces  this  pathology  Is 
not  completely  known,  but  it  appears  that 
overstimulation  by  sound  produces  metabolic 
changes  in  the  cell  and  these  changes  cause 
degenerative  damage. 

Recent  population  studies  in  the  United 
States  have  suggested  that  hearing  loss, 
which  in  the  past  was  thought  to  be  a  hazard 
of  only  those  in  high  noise  level  occupations, 
also  may  occur  with  age  after  a  lifetime  of 
exposure  to  environmental  noise  at  the  levels 
found  in  many  cities. 

These  everyday  noise  levels  have  been 
measured  in  various  locations  and  situations. 
For  example,  the  noise  level  inside  a  car  In 
city  traffic  can  be  85  db  or  more,  and  the 
level  can  reach  100  db  In  a  New  York  sub- 
way. In  the  home,  the  kitchen  can  be  as  noisy 
as  a  subway,  generating  100  db  or  more  when 
a  fan,  dishwasher,  and  garbage  disposal  are 
all  operating  at  the  same  time.  Still  higher 
is  the  160  db  encountered  around  multien- 


gined Jet  airliners,  while  the  peak  level  for  a 
shot  from  a  I2-gauge  shotgun  has  been  esti- 
mated to  be  as  high  as  165  db. 

Acoustical  engineers  generally  consider 
noise  levels  of  more  than  85  db  to  be  exces- 
sive, and  those  over  100  db  to  be  a  cause  of 
actual  physical  discomfort.  This  means  that 
our  lu-ban  environment  already  is  excessively 
noisy  at  times  and  can  be  expected  to  get 
worse.  Dr.  John  D.  Dougherty  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health  says  that  community 
noise  exposure  now  is  often  above  maximum 
standards  for  hearing  safety  In  Industry.  "The 
saving  quality  In  the  past  has  been  that  noise 
has  been  on  a  short-term  exposure  basis." 
he  points  out.  But  as  the  power  use  in  home 
and  street  Increases,  he  warns,  steps  must 
be  taken  to  limit  the  noise  output.  Other- 
wise, total  time  exposures  will  exceed  the 
industrial  standards. 

One  area  where  noise  levels  are  constantly 
In  excess  of  industrial  standards  occurs  in 
discotheques.  Dr.  Charles  P.  Lebo,  assistant 
clinical  professor  of  otolaryngology  at  the 
University  of  California,  has  found  that  back- 
ground noise  levels  in  full-volume  disco- 
theques frequently  reach  peaks  of  120  db 
at  frequencies  between  500  and  4.000  cps. 
This  is  high  enough  to  produce  a  temporary 
threshold  shift  In  hearing.  If  a  teen-ager  is 
exposed  to  these  levels  for  four  hours  a  day, 
two  days  per  week,  and  continues  this  ex- 
posure rate  for  a  year  or  more,  there  is  likely 
to  be  some  permanent  hearing  loss,  he  says. 
This  permanent  hearing  loss  is  comparable 
to  the  neural  deafness  found  in  the  elderly. 
Dr.  Lebo  says. 

Dr.  Samuel  Rosen,  associate  clinical  pro- 
fessor of  otology  at  Columbia  University  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  has  investi- 
gated the  relationship  of  environmental  noise 
to  presbycusis,  the  loss  of  hearing  associ- 
ated with  aging,  and  to  other  physiological 
disorders.  On  three  trips  to  southeastern 
Sudan  to  study  the  Mabaan  tribe.  Dr.  Rosen 
and  his  associates  found  that.  In  general, 
Mabaans  in  their  708  could  hear  high  fre- 
quencies as  well  as  New  Yorkers  In  their  20s 
and  far  better  than  New  Yorkers  in  their  706. 
The  Mabaans  live  In  an  environment  which 
is  almost  entirely  noise-free.  In  measure- 
ments taken  in  several  villages,  Dr.  Rosen 
found  that  the  average  noise  level  was  below 
the  level  of  that  In  a  silent  living  room  in 
the  United  States.  This  low  level  of  environ- 
mental noise,  he  feels,  may  be  a  major  reason 
for  the  good  hearing  of  the  Mabafms,  al- 
though he  points  out  that  variables  such 
as  diet,  a  low  Incidence  of  hypertension  and 
heart  disease,  and  the  generally  low  level 
of  stress  in  this  primitive  society  may  also 
have  significant  roles  In  preventing  hearing 
loss. 

Based  on  the  results  of  his  studies  in  the 
Mabaans,  who  had  significantly  lower  mean 
systolic  blood  pressure  levels  at  all  ages 
than  the  levels  at  any  adult  age  group  In 
the  United  States.  Dr.  Rosen  also  believes 
that  prolonged  exposure  to  excess  noise  may 
be  a  contributing  factor  in  hypertension 
and  heart  disease. 

"There  is  no  natural  way  to  protect  the 
ears  from  noise,"  Dr.  Rosen  says,  "and  the 
reflex  which  causes  contraction  of  the  blood 
vessels  occurs  with  equal  intensity  during 
sleep  as  well  as  the  time  when  you  are 
awake.  Not  only  do  the  blood  vessels  contract 
when  exposed  to  noise  signals,  but  the 
muscles  constrict  and  adrenalin  pours  out 
in  the  blood.  The  general  level  of  tension 
produced  by  noise  signals  and  the  adrenalin 
output  cause  the  individual  to  be  very  tense 
and  nervous.  If  this  nolse-lnduced  tension 
becomes  chronic,  it  can  have  serious  effects 
on  the  vascular  system.  Noise  Is  really  a  form 
of  torture." 

Evidence  Is  scanty  but  animal  studies  and 
some  foreign  studies  seem  to  Indicate  that 
noise  does  have  some  physical  effects  on  the 


vascular  system.  In  the  process  of  a  hearing 
study.  Dr.  Merle  Lawrence  of  the  Kresge 
Hearing  Research  Institute  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  has  found  a  depletion  or  absence 
of  red  blood  cells  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
ears  of  gunlnea  pigs  following  exposure  to 
noise  at  120  db  at  4.000  cps. 

Dr.  Lawrence  also  found  that  certain  dos- 
ages of  salicylates  create  the  same  type  of 
activity  in  the  capillaries  of  the  ear.  "It  Is 
not  difficult  to  conceive  of  someone  who 
works  In  noisy  surroundings  taking  several 
aspirins  to  relieve  a  headache  and  then  re- 
turning to  work  in  the  noisy  environment," 
he  said.  "However,  we  are  not  certain  how 
long  these  effects  last  or  whether  they  pose 
any  threat  to  health,  but  it  doesn't  seem 
that  deprivation  of  red  blood  cells  could  have 
a  beneficial  effect." 

The  foreign  studies  indicate  other  changes 
following  noise  exposure.  A  Russian  study 
showed  that  exposure  to  excess  noise  can  pro- 
duce cardiovascular  changes,  especially  In- 
stability of  arterial  blood  pressure.  A  British 
study  showed  that  noise  exposure  produced 
a  contraction  of  the  arterioles  of  the  hands. 

Can  environmental  noise  also  cause  distress 
to  the  point  of  affecting  mental  health?  Dr. 
Julius  Buchwald  of  the  State  University  of 
New  York  Downstate  Medical  Center  believes 
so. 

"If  the  levels  of  noise  continue  to  rise,  the 
number  of  sleep  interruptions  will  Increase," 
he  says.  "If  an  individual's  sleep  Is  Interrupt- 
ed too  many  times  during  a  night,  he  will  fall 
to  get  his  quota  of  dreams.  A  person  who  is 
not  permitted  to  dream,  even  If  he  Is  deprived 
of  dreams  for  only  a  short  time,  may  develop 
psychoses,  hallucinations,  suicidal  and  hom- 
icidal Impulses,  and  nightmarish  memories." 

Another  effect  of  noise,  according  to  Dr. 
Buchwald,  is  that  It  disturbs  people  In  a 
subliminal  manner  even  while  they  are  awake 
The  cumulative  effect  of  these  subliminal 
interruptions  may  cause  increasing  Irritabil- 
ity, anxiety,  and  more  rapid  onset  of  fatigue. 

Other  persons,  however,  believe  that  the 
Impact  of  noise  on  our  society  is  over- 
stressed.  This  view  Is  held  by  Dr.  Leo  Bera- 
nek  of  the  acoustics  consulting  firm  of  Bolt, 
Beranek.  and  Newman. 

"The  noises  of  our  dally  life  have  been 
blamed  variously  for  the  high  divorce  rate, 
social  conflict,  indigestion  and  other  organic 
disabilities,  nervous  breakdown,  high  blood 
pressure,  heart  failure,  and  even  Insamty," 
he  says.  "Most  of  these  allegations  arise 
from  overvlvld  imaginations.  Still  one  can- 
not completely  rule  out  the  possibility  that 
some  people  are  particularly  sensitive  to 
noise  Just  as  others  are  allergic  to  nuts,  eggs, 
or  household  dust." 

Dr.  Lee  E.  Parr,  professor  of  nuclear  tnd 
environmental  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  is  one  who  feels  that  noise  itself  does 
not  constitute  a  hazard  to  health.  "But."  he 
says,  "it  does  create  a  nuisance  that  can 
precipitate  emotional  or  psychological  prob- 
lems in  a  susceptible  Individual  and  these 
problems  may  result  in  disability  or  disease." 

The  problem  of  assessing  the  trauma,  both 
physiological  and  psychological,  caused  by  or 
aggravated  by  noise.  Dr.  Farr  says,  is  that  It 
is  difficult  actually  to  indict  noise  since  the 
damage  usually  results  from  prolonged  and 
diffuse  exposure  rather  than  from  a  single, 
traceable  Incident. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  general 
noise  level  in  major  cities  in  the  United 
States  has  been  rising  at  a  rate  of  1  db  a 
year  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  efforts  to 
reduce  the  level  have  not  been  notably  suc- 
cessful. Noise  has  become  a  companion  to 
technological  progress. 

But  Rep.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman  {R., 
N.Y.),  the  author  of  a  bill  to  aid  slate  and 
local  noise  control  programs  and  to  sponsor 
federal  education  and  research  In  the  field, 
says  that  the  Idea  that  noise  Is  a  necessary 
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price  of  Industrial  and  economic  progreas  !• 
as  antiquated  aa  is  the  belief  that  contam- 
inated water  and  a  polluted  atmosphere 
must  also  accompany  civilization's  advances. 
"Noise."  he  says,  "detracts  from  the  qual- 
ity of  our  lives  much  like  a  filthy  street  or 
a  polluted  stream."  In  the  long  run.  he 
adds,  our  handling  of  the  problem  "will  re- 
flect how  civilized  we  have  a  right  to  call 
ourselves  " 

The  title  of  my  speech  "Turn  on  the 
Silence"  Is  taken  from  an  article  in  PHC. 
Plumbing,  Heating.  Cooling  Business 
magazine.  July  1968  issue  at  page  34 

The  letter  of  July  30  from  the  maga- 
zine's associate  editor.  Richard  R.  Pus- 
torlno.  Jr..  and  the  article  follow: 
Pll-mbino,  Heating.  Cooling  Bdsiness. 

Washington.  DC.  July  30.  1968. 
Representative  THKOooax  R.  Kupfkkman, 
Longu-OTth  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Kupferman  :  Please  find  enclosed 
three  copies  of  the  July  Issue  of  PHC  Busi- 
ness with  the  Inclusive  articles  on  noise 
control.  "Turn  On  The  Silence"  (p.  34)  In 
the  eonteJttof  this  story.  I  have  Included 
some  remancs  you  made  during  our  recent 
Interview 

Indeed,  it  is  the  desire  of  PHC  Business 
to  alert  plumbing,  heating,  and  cooling  con- 
tractors to  the  growing  perils  of  noise,  but 
we  do  not  Intend  to  let  It  go  at  that.  Based 
on  our  research  and  on  data  we've  been 
collecting  over  the  past  months,  we  shall 
attempt  to  show  the  contractor  some  specific 
and  practical  methods  of  eradicating  en- 
vironmental noise  problems.  This  we  will  do 
In  Psu-t  II  of  "Turn  On  The  Silence",  to  be 
Included  In  a  forthcoming  Issue  of  our  mag- 
azine. 

I'd  like  to  thank  you  and  your  staff  for 
the  assistance  given  me  in  the  development 
of  these  articles  and  I  thought  you  might 
like  to  know  that  as  a  result  of  these  feature 
articles.  33.000  more  people,  representing  the 
total  circulation  of  our  magazine,  have  heard 
the  word. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Richard  R.  Pustorino.  Jr.. 

Associate  Editor. 

TlTRN     ON    THI    Sn^NCE 

Noise  Is  taking  over  the  country  as  a  pol- 
lutant, rivaling  the  problems  we  are  facing 
with  water  and  air  pollution  The  PHC  field 
can  play  an  Important  role  in  helping  to  solve 
this  national  problem 

In  one  very  frightening  respect,  historians 
of  the  future  might  well  be  Justified  In  re- 
ferring to  the  present  generation  of  human- 
kind as  "the  Frankenstein  people." 

Like  the  mad  fictional  doctor,  mankind  has 
created  monsters  of  such  gargantuan  poten- 
tial that  they  make  the  Frankenstein  monster 
look  like  Alice  in  Wonderland:  witness  the 
H-Bomb.  the  napalm  bomb,  smog  or  the 
"death  by  pollution"  of  Lake  Erie. 

Another  such  monster  is  noise.  It  Is  a 
monster  which,  out  of  control,  will  bring  a 
unique  new  horror  up>on  our  civilization. 

Simply  defined,  noise  Is  sound  that  regis- 
ters and  is  Immediately  rejected  by  the  brain. 
It  is  unwanted  sound — sound  that  evokes  dis- 
comfort of  mind  or  of  body:  It  Is.  unfortu- 
nately, all  around  us. 

Not  all  sounds  are  noises.  To  refer  to  a 
Bach  Concerto  aa  noise,  would,  generally,  be 
held  ludicrous:  the  same  would  apply  to  the 
pleaislng  sounds  of  birds  an4  other  wild  ani- 
mals. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  few  among 
us  who  find  the  hammering  of  a  pnetunatic 
drill  a  delight  to  the  ear.  Different  sounds 
evoke  different  responses  In  different  people, 
thus  noise  Is.  for  the  most  part,  a  matter  of 
Individual  acceptability. 

In  the  southeastern  Sudan  Uvea  a  primi- 
tive  peoples — the  Mabaans   who.   in   recent 


studies,  were  found  to  llye  in  a  realUvely 
noiseless  environment.  It  was  further  dis- 
covered that  as  a  result  of  living  in  this 
silent  atmosphere  these  natives  did  not  suf- 
fer from  many  of  the  common  ailments  of 
the  mechanized  world.  But  when  the  Ma- 
baans are  exposed  to  the  same  levels  of  noise 
to  which  we  In  modem  societies  are  sub- 
jected, they  begin  to  suffer  much  the  same 
symptoms. 

The  decibel  la  the  unit  by  which  noise  in- 
tensity is  measured — any  level  above  86  dec- 
ibels (some  conservative  estimates  put  the 
danger  level  at  60  decibels)  Is  considered  po- 
tentially harmful  to  health.  Loud  noises  In 
the  95  to  110  decibel  range  during  a  five-min- 
ute period  caused  definite  constriction  of  the 
tiny  blood  vessel  arterioles.  This  vasco-con- 
strictlon  lasted  for  25  minutes  after  the  noise 
ceased,  diminishing  cardiac  output  and  caus- 
ing brady-cardlac  In  which  the  heart  slows 
down  to  gain  momentum  for  a  big  push  of 
blood  through  the  system.  The  overall  effect 
of  continuous  noise  Is  to  alter  the  supply 
of  blood  throughout  the  nervous  system, 
causing  both  hearing  loss  and  elevation  of 
the  blood  pressure.  This  helps  explain  why 
the  United  States  has  the  highest  incidence 
of  arteriosclerotic  heart  disease  in  the  world, 
the  Congressional  Record  for  November  3. 
1967,  reports. 

According  to  a  recent  report  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  "In  some  Industries, 
such  as  boiler-making.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  some  workers  find  the  noises  es- 
pecially bothersome:  their  ears  often  show 
audlometric  evidence  of  real  damage." 

The  effects  of  noise,  however,  are  not  only 
limited  to  these  detrimental  physiological 
mutations:  it  has  been  found  that  exposure 
to  excessive  and  even  intermittent  noise  over 
long  periods  of  time  can  produce  psychologi- 
cal symptoms  of  hypertension,  vertigo,  hallu- 
cination, paranoia  and  on  occasion  suicidal 
and  homicidal  Impulses. 

If.  then,  we  are  aware  that  America  is  the 
noisiest  country  of  the  world,  and  it  is  agreed 
that  we  have  the  highest  per  capita  rate  of 
mental  Illness.  Is  It  not  altogether  possible 
that  there  may  be  a  grave  connection  be- 
tween the  effects  of  noise  and  this  Incidence 
of  mental  InstabUlty?  And  to  follow  this 
train  of  thought  to  an  even  higher  plateau,  is 
it  not  possible  that  there  exists  a  link  be- 
tween the  effects  of  noise  and  the  high  inci- 
dence of  senseless  violence  with  which  our 
nation  Is  plagued?  If  nothing  else,  these 
questions  deserve  some  investigation. 

In  many  urban  and  semi-urban  areas,  air- 
craft noises  pose  the  greatest  single  problem 
to  residents  of  those  sections.  Although  some 
airports  have  developed  measures  to  cut  down 
on  the  racket  from  incoming  and  outgoing 
air  traffic.  In  most  Instances  these  measures 
are  not  sufficient  to  stave  off  the  problem 
completely. 

Aside  from  aircraft  noises,  automobile  and 
truck  traffic  pose  the  greatest  single  prob- 
lem In  many  areas.  Rush  hour  noise  levels 
at  Grand  Central  Station  In  New  York  City 
have  been  put  as  high  as  81  decibels — 21 
points  above  the  conservative  maximum 
"safe  '  level  of  60  decibels. 

Laws  to  limit  traffic  noises  (by  Imposing 
fines  on  auto  owners  who  honk  horns  un- 
necessarily, or  neglect  to  replace  faulty  muf- 
flers) would  greatly  reduce  one  area  of  the 
problem.  On  a  long-term  basis  It  might  even 
be  feasible  to  have  sunken  hlgbwajrs  with 
shoulders  acting  as  natural  sound  absorbers. 
And.  of  course,  at  the  manufacturing  level 
Improvements  can  be  naade  In  the  design  of 
vehicles  to  reduce  noise. 

One  of  the  greatest  originators  of  clamor 
Is  the  construction  Industry.  A  riveter,  for 
example.  Is  exposed  to  a  count  of  about  106 
db;  a  pneumatic  drill  registers  at  about  130 
db.,  10  points  above  the  threshold  of  pain 
and  more  than  twice  the  maximum  "safe  db 
level." 


The  use  of  ear  plugs  or  muffs  would  help 
to  lessen  this  bombardment  to  workers'  ear- 
drums but  this  would  affect  only  the  work- 
ers and  not  nearby  residents  and  alone  Is 
not  a  sufficient  deterrent  to  the  problem. 
Again,  adequate  muffilng  devices  must  be  de- 
veloped for  construction  machinery  and  built 
in    at    manufacturing   levels 

More  residential  building  codes  that  permit 
construction  activity  only  during  specified 
hours  of  the  day  help  to  cutdown  on  the 
noise  (New  York  City  already  has  a  regula- 
tion of  this  type.) 

One  residential  developer's  quest  for  si- 
lence resulted  in  the  construction  of  a  luxury 
condlmlnlum  equipped  with  24  "furnace 
rooms  In  the  sky."  To  achieve  "utter  silence," 
the  McLennan  Co  .  Park  Ridge.  Ill .  conceived 
the  idea  of  mounting  noise  generating  modu- 
lar heating,  cooling,  humidifying  and  elec- 
tronic air  cleaning  units  in  attractive  en- 
closures outside  each  apartment.  In  the  over- 
hangs extending  above  each  of  the  structure's 
three  tiers. 

The  climate  control  units  were  set  above 
open  hallways  and  combined  with  elaborate 
insulating  techniques  to  eliminate  almost 
all  outside  noise  and  dirt.  This  example  of 
noise  control  shows  maximum  use  of  sound 
isolation  utilizing  adjacent  available  space. 

Construction  noise  resix>nslblllty  does  not 
end  with  the  erection  of  a  building.  In  the 
past  few  years,  building  shows  a  trend  toward 
thinner  walls  and  less  acoustical  insulation. 
As  a  result,  some  apartment  dwellers  have 
complained  of  hearing  plumbing  noises  .ind 
even  conversation  in  adjoining  apartments. 
One  inhabitant  of  a  new  Washington.  DC 
apartment  building  tells  of  hearing  even  the 
tick-tock  of  a  neighbor's  clock  before  being 
Anally  driven   to  other  lodgings. 

Factory  and  small  shop  noise.  If  above  60 
db,  results  in  a  deterioration  of  communica- 
tions among  workers.  On  a  long  term  basis, 
employer  losses  in  workers'  efficiency  far 
outweight  the  cosU  of  minimizing  the  din. 
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Pneumatic  Drill 
OieMi  Engin*  Room 
Threshold  of  P»in 
Jet  Pissonger  Rimp 
Loud  Motorcycle 
Boiler  Factory 
Riveter 

Electric  Food  Blender 
Noisy  Factory 
Danger  Level  * 


130 

129 

UO 

117 

111 

107 

105 

93 

90 

85 


Printing  Press 
Quiet  Typewfilaf 
Conversation 
Average  Residence 
Whisper 


80 
65 

60 
40 

20 


'"Danger  Levels"  are  a  matter  of  controversy,  soma 
experts  put  it  as  low  as  60  db.  The  figure  appearing 
above  vvas  the  one  used  at  the  most  recent  meeting 
of  the  National  Conference  on  Noise  as  a  Public  Health 
Harard  sponsored  by  the  American  Speech  and  Hearing 
Association. 

Moreover.  It  Is  clearly  the  responsibility 
of  management  to  provide  safe  and  pleasant 
working  conditions  for  Its  employees.  Prom 
a  purely  mercenary  point  of  view  and  accord- 
ing to  the  United  Nations,  noise  is  the  most 
costly  occupational  hazard  facing  American 
Industry  today.  Economically,  the  control  of 
noise  has  the  virtues  of  opening  up  new  areas 
of  industry,  cutting  losses  In  workers'  ef- 
flclency,  and  saving  the  eardrums  of  a  lot  of 
people. 

If  there  is  a  collective  Ignorance  to  the 
problems  of  noise  eradication  in  America,  It 
is  not  shared  by  all.  In  fact  when  it  comes  to 
sounding  out  noise  problems.  Rep.  Theodore 
R.  Kupferman  (R-N.Y.) .  of  Manhattan's  17th 
Congressional  District  Is  like  a  badger  ferret- 
ing out  ground  hogs. 


Widely  recognized  as  a  lay  authority  on 
what  has  been  dubbed  "ear  pollution,"  Mr. 
Kupferman  has  Introduced  legislation  in  sup- 
port of  the  eradication  and  control  of  noise  In 
two  bills  before  the  House.  One  bill  calls  for 
aviation  noise  abatement  by  providing  Fed- 
eral funds  to  assist  state  and  local  govern- 
ments in  developing  noise  control  programs. 
The  other  bill,  with  a  budget  appropriation 
of  $3,000,000,  would  provide  an  office  of  noise 
control  m  the  Surgeon  General's  office.  The 
office  would  study  the  effects  of  noise,  develop 
ways  to  eradicate  noise,  serve  as  a  storehouse 
of  knowledge  and  act  as  an  advisor  to  Gov- 
ernment and  Industry.  Unfortunately,  no  ac- 
tion has  yet  been  taken  on  either  of  the  two 
bills. 

In  a  recent  Interview  with  PHC  Business, 
Mr.  Kupferman  indicated  that  noise  already 
constitutes  a  public  nuisance  In  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  past  30  years  noise  levels 
In  cities  have  risen  one  decibel  per  year. 

As  is  evidenced  by  his  bills,  Mr.  Kupfer- 
man feels  solutions  to  noise  problems  should 
be  sought  at  the  Federal  level  .  .  .  "at  least 
with  studies,  preparation  of  materials  and 
the  dissemination  of  information  inexpen- 
sively to  localities  concerned." 

He  stressed  the  need  for  legislation  and 
said,  "If  you  have  a  construction  code,  for 
Instance,  that  says  no  building  will  be  set 
up  In  the  future  unless  predetermined 
acoustical  requirements  are  met.  then  you 
have  enforceable  legislation. 

"New  York  City  has  a  mayor's  task  force 
to  investigate  and  make  recommendations 
on  the  control  of  noise."  the  Congressman 
continued.  "We  did  a  study  there  together 
with  task  force  executive  director  Nell  An- 
derson and  a  number  of  the  television  and 
radio  stations.  We  picked,  at  the  time,  the 
construction  of  Madison  Square  Garden  as 
an  area  to  test  the  existing  decibel  level. 
The  new  Garden  runs  from  7th  to  8th 
Avenues,  streets  which  have  a  lot  of  truck 
traffic.  We  picked  the  confluence  of  this  and 
the  actual  noise  of  construction  and  the 
audiometer  went  beyond  all  reasonable  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem.  It  appears  that 
many  contractors  were  unaware  of  certain 
kinds  of  sound-proofing  and  other  materials 
to  help  minimize  construction  noises — It  Just 
seemed  to  me  that  If  the  biggest  and  most 
sophisticated  city  in  the  world  wasn't  aware 
of  the  problem,  what  would  the  situation  be 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  country?" 

The  situation  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
country  Is  bad.  According  to  experts  in  the 
field,  we  are  now  at  the  same  relative  po- 
sition with  regard  to  noise  p>ollutlon  as  we 
were  10  years  ago  with  regard  to  air  and 
water  pollution.  We  should  have  learned  our 
lesson  by  now  but  obviously  we  haven't. 

A  review  of  the  techno-sociological 
and  health  aspects  of  noise  pollution  is 
being  prepared  at  Carnegie-Mellon  Uni- 
versity at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  I  have  been  in 
touch  with  Prof.  George  Bugliarello  con- 
cerning it  in  the  initial  stages. 

The  heading  on  the  review  follows,  and 
I  look  forward  to  the  final  work : 
NOISE  PoiitmoN — A  Review  or  Its  T^chno- 

SOCIOLOGICAL    AND    HEALTH    ASPECTS 

(Biotechnology  program.  Carnegie-Mellon 
University,  February  1,  1968 — Research 
performed  under  a  contract  with  Resources 
for  the  Futtxre.  Inc.) 

Project  Director:  George  Bugliarello.  Chair- 
man. Biotechnology  Program. 

Project  Engineer:  Charles  Wakstein.  'Visit- 
ing Assistant  Professor  of  Biotechnology. 

Project  Staff:  Carole  A.  Walker.  Research 
Economist:  Peter  S.  Balr,  Research  Engineer: 
Diana  R.  Bravennan.  Communication  Media 
Specialist  Howard  Schwartz.  Research  As- 
sistant;   Hilary   S.  Green.   Project  Assistant. 


Project  Consultant:  Morton  I.  Kamlen. 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

While  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
air  pollution  in  connection  with  the  oil 
industry,  from  Holland  comes  a  report 
on  "The  Legal  Aspects  of  Noise  Control 
in  the  Oil  Industry."  which  follows. 

Another  report  entitled  "Environmen- 
tal Noise  Control  in  the  Petroleum  In- 
dustry" is  from  a  lecture  presented  by 
Mr.  R.  J.  Davies  of  the  Institute  of 
Sound  and  'Vibration  Research  of  the 
University  of  Southampton,  England,  at 
the  CONCAWE  Technical  Meeting  on 
Environmental  Noise  Control,  held  in 
The  Hague,  on  March  20,  1968. 

The  paper  describes  the  noise  prob- 
lem and  its  control  in  existing  refin- 
eries. Noise  control  aspects  in  the  design 
of  new  refineries  are  also  briefly  dis- 
cussed. 

The  report  is  technical,  it  is  illustrated 
with  many  charts,  and  is  available  for 
reference  in  my  ofBce. 
The  Legal  Aspects  of  Noisk  Control  in  the 

Oil  Industry 
(A   report   prepared   by   the  working   group, 

■Noise  Control."  drafted  by  M.  J.  Bormans. 

StlchUng    CONCAWE.    The    Hague,    June 

1968) 

INTRODUCTION 

The  rapidly  increasing  industrialization 
In  many  countries  and  the  concommltant 
concentration  of  the  population  In  relatively 
limited  areas  often  results  in  problems  of 
air,  soil  and  water  pollution,  to  which,  in 
the  last  few  decades,  we  also  have  to  add 
the  nuisance  from  noise. 

The  Improving  standards  of  living  are  mak- 
ing people  less  tolerant  of  loss  of  amenities 
and  this  factor,  couples  with  the  fear  of 
possible  hazards  to  public  health.  Is  resulting 
in  an  Increase  of  {XJllutlon  abatement  legis- 
lation. In  many  West-European  countries 
noise  Is  now  becoming  a  serious  environ- 
mental problem  and  legislative  proposals  are 
Introduced  for  Its  control. 

Oil  refining  and  the  utilization  of  petro- 
leum products  may  contribute  to  this  en- 
rtronmental  noise  problem  and  therefore 
aspects  of  the  legislation  will  affect  the 
activities  and  economics  of  the  oil  Industry. 

A  new  CONCAWE  Working  Group*  was 
formed  In  September  1966  to  deal  with  noise 
as  a  p>osslble  public  nuisance.  One  of  its  ob- 
jectives Is  'to  bring  together  Information  on 
legislation,  standards  and  codes,  both  cur- 
rent and  proposed".  Based  on  the  systematic 
collection  by  the  working  group  members  of 
the  relevant  Information,  the  CONCAWE 
secretariat  has  now  prepared  this  stirvey  on 
the  legal  aspects  of  noise  control  In  the  oil 
Industry. 

In  general,  noise  abatement  legislation  re- 
fers, as  far  as  the  industrial  noise  Is  con- 
cerned Into  two  main  groups: 

1.  the  occupational  health  aspect  (protec- 
tion of  the  worker  on  his  Job ) . 

2.  the  environmental  health  aspect  (pro- 
tection of  the  Individual  living  in  the 
neighbourhood) . 

In  this  report  only  the  second  aspect  is 
dealt  writh.  In  accordance  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  working  group.  A  survey  on  noise 
In  the  work-place  with   respect  to  leglsla- 
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tlon  and  financial  compensation  is  given  In 
the   literature." 

the    NUISANCE    OP    NOISE 

Noise  is  defined  as  an  unwanted  or  unde- 
slred  sound  for  the  receiver.  In  other  words 
sound-emissions  of  a  plant  may  produce  an- 
noying sound  Immlsslons  within  the  neigh- 
bourhoods. Moreover,  noise  may  also  be  capa- 
ble of  causing  injury  to  the  human  organism. 
Thus  a  single  notion  covers  two  quite  dis- 
tinct criteria,  one  based  oh  subjective  Judg- 
ment and  the  other  on  organic  Injury  that 
can  be  observed  objectively;  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary for  both  criteria  to  apply  In  a  single 
case. 

Dr.  A.  Bell  In  his  repoart'  for  the  WHO 
said: 

"TTie  community's  complaints  about  noise 
are  conditioned  by  many  factors — whether 
It  Is  a  residential  or  an  industrial  area  the 
community's  wish  to  attract  or  discourage 
industry,  the  standards  of  house  construc- 
tion, the  location  of  schools  and  hospitals, 
the  times  when  noise  occurs  or  recurs,  the 
characteristics  of  the  noise,  topography,  the 
effects  of  noise  on  property  values,  and 
whether  noise  Is  a  reminder  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  accidents"  and  Dr.  Molltor  In  his  re- 
port ^  for  the  Council  of  Europe  concluded : 
"It  becomes  evident  that  the  major  problem 
is  that  of  noise  'nuisance'  and  that  the  Ill- 
effects  of  greatest  general  concern  tend  to 
place  noise  In  the  same  public  health  cate- 
gory as  dust,  smoke  .ind  other  Impurities 
in  the  air." 

PRINCIPLES    AND    FORMS    OF    LEGISLATION 

Legislation  for  the  abatement  of  environ- 
mental noise,  if  any.  In  many  countries  is 
mainly  based  on  the  principle  of  the  "an- 
noyance  of   the   neighbourhood." 

Present  legislation  against  noise  finds  its 
way  back  In: 

1.  private  law  (civil  code,  common  law  in 
Anglo-Saxon  countries) 

2.  public  law  (framework  law.  regulations, 
bye-laws,    decrees,    ordinances,    orders,   etc.) 

Private  Jatc 
The  civil  law  in  most  European  countries, 
or  the  common  law  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  other  common  law  countries,  protects 
the  right  of  the  individual  to  enjoy  the 
Eunenities  of  his  property  without  interfer- 
ence from  third  parties.  An  excellent  Illus- 
tration of  the  complexity  of  these  rights  of 
ownership  Is  given  In  the  Civil  Code  (BOB) 
of  the  Federal  German  Republic  *  '■  •  and  this 
win  be  used  to  demonstrate  the  difficulties 
involved  in  applying  this  legislation,  and 
subsequent  developments  to  overcome  these 
difficulties: 

( 1 )  Paragraph  903  BGB  protects  the  right 
of  a  property  owner  to  use  his  prop>erty  as 
he  chooses  provided  that  the  law  or  the 
rights  of  third  parties  are  not  contravened. 

(2)  Paragraph  1004  BGB  provides  protec- 
tion against  trespass  (nuisance)  but  re- 
quires that  some  tolerance  be  exercised  In 
this  respect.  This  tolerance  Is  necessary 
since,  where  people  live  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other,  it  Is  sometimes  impossible  for  a 
property  to  be  used  without  some  outward 
manifestation  of  this  activity;   therefore, 

(3)  Paragraph  906  BGB  states  that  an 
owner  cannot  object  to  the  Intrusion  of  In- 
dustrial Immlssion  such  as  noise  unless  they 
have  a  substantial  effect  on  his  property. 
Furthermore,  If  the  nuisance  arises  from  a 
practice  common  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
victim  Is  obliged  to  tolerate  even  a  substan- 
tial nuisance  provided  that  no  economical  or 
practical  means  of  abating  the  nuisance  Is 
available;  under  certain  circumstances  he 
can  obtain  monetary  compensation  If  the 
effects  of  the  nuisance  exceed  the  bearable 
limit. 
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(4)  Paragraph  907  BOB  gives  a  property 
owner  the  right  to  demand  that  Installatlona 
shall  not  exist  or  De  operated  on  netghbotir- 
Ing  sites  ir  It  can  be  predicted  with  certainty 
that  this  win  exert  an  impermissible  effect 
on  his  property.  If  the  Installation  satisfies 
the  legal  prescriptions  of  the  State,  which 
may  stipulate  siting  restrictions  or  other 
preventive  measures,  the  positive  evidence 
of  an  Impermissible  nuisance  Is  necessary 
before  the  removal  of  the  Installation  can  be 
demanded. 

(6)  Finally,  Paragraph  904  BOB  states  that 
a  property  owner  cannot  forbid  the  action 
of  another  person  which  may  affect  his 
property  If  this  action  Is  taken  In  an 
emergency  to  prevent  damage  of  consider- 
ably greater  magnitude  to  another  property: 
he  may.  however,  recover  suitable  compen- 
sation for  the  damage  Incurred, 

(8)  There  are,  of  course,  general  laws  In 
most  countries  forbidding  practices  which 
may  be  harmful  to  third  parties.  Thus.  Para- 
graph S23  BOB  states  tbat  whoever  Inten- 
tionally or  negligently  harms  the  life,  body, 
health,  freedom,  property  or  any  other  right 
of  another  person  shall  be  liable  for 
compensation. 

These  paragraphs  of  the  BOB  contain 
neither  (feflnltlons  nor  numerical  values  and 
the  Interpre'tatlon  of  such  terms  as  "common 
usage",  "economlcaJly  bearable",  "substan- 
tial" or  "Intolerable  effect"  Is  extremely 
difficult  since  It  must  be  made  on  a  general 
basis  and  may  not  take  into  account  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  parties 
Involved. 

For  these  reasons  the  outcome  of  many 
projected  law  cases  is  doubtful  and  since 
the  process  can  be  extremely  expensive,  this 
form  of  law  is  unattractive  and  impractica- 
ble as  a  means  of  abating  noise.  However.  It 
must  be  stressed  that  successful  noise  abate- 
ment cases,  sometimes  resulting  In  an  In- 
junction and  the  payment  of  large  sums  in 
compensation,  are  possible  under  private 
and  common  law  and  It  would  be  prudent 
for  Industrial  management  to  observe  the 
principles  contained  In  these  laws.' 

Public  law 

In  many  European  states  the  above  forms 
of  law  are  the  sole  means  of  controlling  in- 
dustrial noise  but  there  Is  an  Increasing 
tendency  for  governments  to  promulgate 
public  laws  for  the  specific  purpose  of  reduc- 
ing noise  from  Industrial,  traffic,  construc- 
tion and  demolition  as  well  as  from  domes- 
tic sources.  The  advantage  of  this  form  of 
legislation,  which  we  find  back  In  for  ex- 
ample the  traffic  law,  etc.  is  that  statutory 
standards  can  be  set  and  failure  to  conform 
with  these  is  an  offence  In  Itself  and  proof 
of  a  nuisance  or  damage  Is  not  necessary. 
The  only  defence  in  such  a  case  is  that  the 
contravention  resulted  from  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  the  accused,  eg ,  due 
to  an  unpredictable  fault  In  the  Installation 
which  could  not  have  been  prevented  by  rea- 
sonable maintenance. 

The  form  and  scope  of  these  statutory 
controls  depends  initially  on  the  legislative 
competence  laid  down  by  the  constitution  or 
basic  laws  of  the  country  in  question.  For 
example,  in  the  Federal  German  Republic 
the  Federal  Government  has  the  right  to  leg- 
islate on  matters  concerning  industry  and 
commerce  but  they  have  no  competence  In 
respect  of  pollution  emanating  from  domes- 
tic sources:  this  is  exclusively  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Individual  Provinces  (Laender) 
forming  the  Republic.  Similar  difficulties  may 
exist  In  many  federated  sutes  and  also  In 
countries  where  the  responsibility  for  such 
matters  is  delegated  by  law  or  tradition  to 
the  munlclp>al  authorities. 

The  period  of  time  necessary  to  draft, 
debate  and  re-draft  new  leglslaUon  so  that 
It  is  compatible  with  both  the  existing  law 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  public  is  un- 
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likely  to  be  less  than  two  years  and  Is  often 
considerably  longer  Therefore,  experience 
has  taught  that  the  most  convenient  form  of 
legislation  is  that  of  the  "framework"  (lol- 
cadre)  or  enabling  law,  which  defines  the 
purpose  and  scope  of  the  particular  law, 
specifies  the  competent  authorities,  the  pen- 
alties for  contraventions,  etc.,  but  does  not 
contain  specific  details  which  may  become 
invalid  in  the  light  of  future  knowledge.  The 
enabling  law  must  then  be  Implemented  by 
supporting  regulations,  the  terms  of  which 
can  be  varied  without  recourse  to  the  full 
legislative  procedure.  This  form  of  legislation 
Is  finding  increasing  application  and  will  be 
identified  in  the  laws  of  several  of  the  coun- 
tries discussed  individually  below 

SrrXJATlON    IN    WEST-EtmOPKAN    COUNTRIES 

Prom  the  existing  laws  controlling  en- 
vironmental noise  In  Western  Europe  It  will 
be  found  that  these  give  no  precise  Indica- 
tion of  the  noise  levels  which  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  tolerable  or  intolerable.  However, 
in  some  countries  (United  Kingdom,  W  Ger- 
many. Switzerland)  noise  limits  have  been 
proposed  by  well  qualified  organizations  and 
as  the  ISO  has  not  yet  issued  any  recom- 
mendation with  respect  to  environmental 
noise,  these  recommendations  will  be  dis- 
cussed In  detail  in  chapter  V.  because  they 
have  consldei^ble  Influence  In  those  coun- 
tries. 

Austria 

1,  Private  law:  The  civil  code  (AUgemelnes 
BUrgerllches  Oesetzbuch  (ABGB)  of  1811) 
describes  in  {  364  the  rights  of  ownership  and 
the  penal  code  ( Straf gesetzbuch  (StG)  of 
1862)  states  in  i  153.  411,  335  and  336  that 
disturbance  of  the  peace  by  noise  la  pun- 
ishable." 

a.  Public  law:  Of  more  Importance  Is  the 
Industrial  code  ( Gewerbeordnung  of  1850) 
which  Is  similar  to  the  W. -German  industrial 
code  i  25  requires  that  a  licence  be  ob- 
tained for  any  Installation  which  may  be  a 
hazard  or  a  nuisance  to  the  occupiers  of 
neighbouring  property  or  the  public  at  large. 
Moreover,  recommendations  with  regard  to 
the  nuisance  of  noise  •  ">  "  have  been  issued 
by  the  OAL  ( Osterreichlscher  Arbeltsrlng 
filr  Lilrmbek&mpfung) 

BelgiUTn 

1.  Private  law:  Articles  1382-3  of  the  Bel- 
glum  Civil  Code  (Of  1804)  allow  actions  be- 
fore the  civil  courts  for  compensation  In 
the  event  of  damage  arising  from  Imper- 
missible activities.  Following  the  established 
legal  practice,  this  reparation  can  only  be 
reqiilred  where  the  nuisance  exceeds  that 
level  which  must  ordinarily  be  tolerated  by 
persons  living  in  the  neighborhood." 

The  Penal  Code  (of  1810)  provides  for 
punishment  In  cases  of  bodily  harm,  either 
Intentional  cr  due  to  negligence,  and  In 
cases  of  damage  to  property.  However,  in  cases 
brought  under  both  the  Civil  and  Penal 
Codes,  the  offender  must  be  positively  Identi- 
fied and.  where  relevant.  Intent  to  harm 
must  be  proven,  both  of  which  are  extremely 
difficult  to  achieve  in  cases  of  noise. 

2.  Public  law:  Decrees  published  in  1789 
(Formation  of  Municipalities.  14th  Decem- 
ber) and  1790  (Organization  of  Judiciary, 
16th-34th  August)  vest  the  Burgomaster  of 
the  municipality  with  power  to  safeguard 
public  health. 

The  General  Regulations  for  the  Protection 
of  Labour  '»  of  1888  give  some  limited  powers 
for  the  control  of  noise  from  industrial  Instal- 
laUons.  According  to  Orders  passed  In  1946 
and  1947.  the  erection  of  certain  industrial 
installations  which  may  be  unhealthy,  or 
which  may  endanger  the  general  public,  are 
subject  to  authorization  by  the  competent 
authorlUes.  The  installations  are  divided 
Into  classes,  depending  on  their  nature,  and 
permission  to  erect  or  operate  them  must  be 
obtained  either  from  the  permanent  deputa- 
tion of  the  province  or  the  College  of  Burgo- 
master and  aldermen  of  the  community.  This 


license  Is  usually  granted  for  a  period  of  30 
years.  The  technical  Inspectorate  and  the 
Medical  Inspectorate  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  and  Employment  act  as  technical 
advisors  to  the  Authorities  in  deciding 
whether  the  authorization  should  be  granted 
or  refused  and  In  esUbllshing  any  noise 
control  measure  to  be  included  In  the 
license.'*  ■* 

3.  Proposed  legislation:  The  list  of  nui- 
sances Inherent  In  the  operation  of  establish- 
ments classified  as  dangerous  or  unhealthy 
is  limited,  and  these  regulations  do  not  cover 
the  general  concept  of  "noise  pollution": 
furthermore,  the  establishments  subject  to 
supervision  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  or  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Health  are  far  from  com- 
prising all  those  liable  to  cause  noise  nui- 
sance. Therefore,  the  Supreme  Council  for 
Public  Health,  in  meeting  of  2Sth  March. 
1964,  approved  a  draft  framework  law,  con- 
ferring general  powers  on  the  King  through 
various  Ministers,  to  take  all  appropriate 
measures  to  prevent  environmental  noise 
nuisances.  This  draft  has  not  as  yet  been 
discussed  by  the  Belgian  Chamber  and  Sen- 
ate, the  law  must  be  supported  by  Royal 
Decrees  Introduced  by  the  relevant  Minister, 
depending  on  the  source  of  noise  to  be  con- 
trolled (Industrial,  traffic,  domestic,  naviga- 
tion, aircraft) . 

Denmark 

1.  Private  law:  A  civil  code,  similar  to  the 
Code  Napoleon,  does  not  exist  in  Denmark. 
The  individual  citizen  can  take  action 
through  the  law  courts,  against  a  company, 
for  creating  excessive  noise  in  his  neighbour- 
hood.' The  legal  process  follows  the  practice 
of  common  law." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  established 
rules  of  good  neighbourliness,  which  can  be 
taken  Into  account.  The  penal  code  of  1930 
provides  for  punishment  in  cases  of  disturb- 
ance of  the  peace  by  noise," 

2.  Public  law:  EnvlronmenUl  noise  Is  also 
limited  by  the  Police  regulations  of  1961  and 
the  police  may  ask  a  company  not  to  operate 
noisy  machinery  during  the  night. 

The  public  health  codes  of  local  authori- 
ties give  regulations  for  abatement  of  exces- 
sive noise  and  the  local  authority  may  restrict 
the  operation  of  certain  machinery  or  may 
request  the  application  of  noise  abatement 
measures. 

Construction  work  noise  regulations  are 
issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing." 

3.  Proposed  legislation:  There  are  no 
special  laws  proposed  against  the  creation  of 
excessive  noise,  but  the  problem  Is  regarded 
more  and  more  seriously  by  scientists,  engi- 
neers, organizations  and  authorities. 

Republic  of  Ireland 

1,  Private  law:  Protections  against  noise 
nuisance  is  offered  by  common  law  and  such 
nuisance  may  be  remedied  by  proceedings 
for  an  injunction. 

2.  Public  law:  Standards  and  codes  of  prac- 
tice In  relation  to  building  are  generally  simi- 
lar to  those  in  operation  in  Great  Britain. 

The  general  legislation  in  relation  to  noise 
and  vibration  is  contained  In  Section  51  of 
the  Local  Government  (Planning  and  Devel- 
opment) Act,  1963, 

No  specific  regulations  relating  to  noise 
levels  In  industrial  premises  have  so  far  been 
drawn  up  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  in  Ire- 
land, The  factory  Inspectorate  has,  however, 
been  carrying  out  investigations  on  noise 
levels  generally  and  the  effect.  If  any,  on 
persons  employed.  The  existing  statutory 
provisions  of  the  Factories  Act,  1955,  enables 
the  Factory  Inspectorate  to  ask  occupants  of 
factories  to  reduce  excessive  noise  to  inter- 
nationally accepted  standards.  The  Minister 
for  Labour  has  powers  under  section  71  of 
the  Factories  Act  1956,  to  make  special  regu- 
lations if  he  Is  satisfied  that  any  manufac- 
ture, machine,  plant,  equipment,  appliance 
or  process  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  cause 
risk  of  bodily  Injury,  which  Includes  injury 
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to  health  of  persons  employed  due  to  harm- 
ful exposure  to  noise. 

Finland 

1.  Private  law:  There  Is  no  specific  legis- 
lation against  excessive  noise.  The  Jurisdic- 
tion is  based  on  conunon  law  and  the  main- 
source  of  private  law  Is  the  Swedish  private 
law  (Sverlges  Rlkeslag  of  1734)  (18) ,  The  law 
on  neighbourly  relationships  enables  the  in- 
dividual citizen  to  take  action  through  the 
law  courts  against  an  Industrial  company, 
which  creates  excessive  noise  In  his  neigh- 
borhood,' 

The  penal  code  of  1889.  which  is  simular 
to  the  German  penal  code  of  1871,  provides 
for  punishment  In  cases  of  disturbance  of 
peace  by  noise," 

2.  Public  law:  Police  regulations  in  towns 
forbid  excesfilve  noise  during  night  (21-7 
lir).  A  special  permit  has  to  be  obtained  for 
carrying  out  noisy  work  after  18  hr  in  hous- 
ing areas. 

3.  Proposed  legislation:  There  has  been 
plenty  of  public  discussion  In  Finland  on 
tightening  the  restrictions.  By  order  no. 
393/1966  a  council  on  air  pollution  and  noise 
abatement  has  been  established  and  the  sec- 
tion on  noise  abatement  is  studying  alrpwrt 
noise  and  town  planning."  NK  45  has  been 
proposed  as  limit  for  industrial  noise  levels 
at  the  nearest  residential  house.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  new  regulations  will  be  issued 
soon. 

France 

1,  Private  law:  Art.  1382  Code  Civil  states 
that  a  person  Is  liable  for  compensation  In 
the  event  of  damage  to  a  third  party  arising 
from  his  activities  and  Art.  1383  extends  thU 
to  Include  damage  caused  by  negligence  or 
lack  of  foresight,* 

Tolerance  must,  however,  be  exercised  in 
respect  of  damage  (or  nuisance)  which  does 
not  exceed  conditions  common  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  criminal  law  also  provides  for 
action  In  the  event  of  physical  damage  or 
damage  to  property  but  the  interpretation 
placed  on  these  laws  make*  them  Inapplicable 
in  cases  of  nuisances  of  noise  since  it  would 
be  necessary  to  demonstrate  tangible  damage 
eg.  wounding  in  the  case  of  a  phjrslcal 
assault. 

However,  if  an  industrial  plant  has  existed 
In  a  certain  area  before  the  people  who  com- 
plain of  the  nuisance,  this  is  not  considered 
to  absolve  the  company  of  its  responsibility. 

2.  Public  law:  The  most  important  laws  for 
the  prevention  of  noise  originating  from  in- 
dustrial premises  are  contained  In  the  law 
of  19th  December.  1917."  which  divided  In- 
dustrial and  commercial  establishments  into 
three  classes: 

(I)  Those  which  must  be  sited  away  from 
habitations  because  of  a  possible  nuisance 
or  danger  to  health. 

(II)  Those  which  need  not  be  kept  sep- 
arate from  dwelling  areas  provided  that  ade- 
quate measures  are  taken  to  prevent  damage 
or  inconvenience, 

(III)  Those  which  present  no  serious  In- 
conveniences either  to  neighbours  or  to  pub- 
lic health  and  are  subject  to  the  general 
conditions  Issued  in  the  Interest  of  public 
health  in  respect  of  all  similar  establish- 
ments. 

The  first  and  second  classes  may  only  be 
opened  with  the  authorization  of  the  Prefect 
and  may  not  be  constructed  In  zones  other 
than  those  reserved  for  industrial  exploita- 
tion. Alterations  to  existing  establishments 
In  these  classes  should  not  aggravate  their 
effects  on  the  neighboiuhood.  In  the  event 
of  such  an  establishment  causing  a  nuisance 
or  damage,  the  operator  is  required  to  take 
measures  to  rectify  the  situation  at  his  own 
discretion.  If,  however,  these  measures  prove 
Inadequate  the  authorities  may  enforce  such 
measures  as  they  deem  necessary. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Establishments  In  the  third  class  are  sub- 
ject only  to  prior  notification  to  the  Prefect. 

The  decree  no,  63-405  of  10th  April,  1963 
has  modified  the  legislation  on  occupational 
deafness  -'^  and  the  decree  of  4th  September, 
1967  gives  rules  for  the  layout  and  construc- 
tion of  refineries, =• 

3.  Future  legislation:  The  Central  Commis- 
sion for  the  abatement  of  noise  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Interior  and  the  Study  Commission 
for  noise  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  are 
studying  the  effects  of  noise  and  appropriate 
legislation  will  be  proposed. 

Federal  German  Republic 

1,  Private  law:  The  sections  of  the  Civil 
Code  (BGB)  protecting  the  rights  of  owner- 
ship have  been  discussed  in  the  previous 
section  on  "Principles  and  forms  of  legis- 
lation". 

The  federal  penal  code  (StGB)  states  that 
excessive  disturbance  of  the  peace  by  noise 
(art,  360)  and  affecting  the  health  of  others 
(art.  223)  is  punishable. 

2.  Public  law:  The  Constitution  of  the  Fed- 
eral German  Republic  lays  down  that  the 
regulation  of  industry  and  commerce  falls 
into  the  category  of  "concurrent  legisla- 
tion,"-' that  Is,  if  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  exercise  Its  primary  right  to  legis- 
late on  these  matters,  then  the  governments 
of  the  individual  Provinces  may  Issue  their 
own  regulations.  Subsequent  Federal  regula- 
tions, which  must  be  approved  by  the  indi- 
vidual Provinces  through  the  Bundesrat,  in- 
validate those  of  the  individual  Provinces. 

On  this  basis  some  Provinces  (L&nder) 
have  Issued  own  regulations  of  which  the 
"Law  for  the  Suppression  of  Air  Pollution, 
Noise  and  Vibration",  passed  in  North  Rhlne- 
Westphalla  in  1962  gives  a  good  example.  For 
detail  information  on  "Lander"  legislation  we 
refer  to  the  literature,* » « 

However,  this  will  be  changed  when  the 
Federal  Government  has  Issued  the  proposed 
Technical  Guideline  (TALarm  =  Technische 
Anleltung  L&rm  (25)  in  support  of  the  In- 
dustrial Code  (GewO)  which  contains  the 
basic  frame-work  law. 

a.  Industrial  Code  {GewO)  :  The  articles 
{  16.  25,  147  and  155  of  the  Industrial  Code 
(26)  have  been  modified  in  1959  and  art.  16 
and  25  are  summarized  below.  Elucidations 
on  the  Industrial  Code  are  given  In  the 
literature.''  **=•=»■ 

(I)  Paragraph  16  GewO  requires  that  a  li- 
cence be  obtained  for  any  Installation  which 
may  be  a  hazard  or  a  nuisance  to  the  oc- 
cupiers of  neighbouring  property  or  the  pub- 
lic at  large  (31).  To  qualify  for  a  license  the 
installation  must  be  equipped  in  accordance 
with  the  current  state  of  technology  with  re- 
spect to  the  limitation  and  dispersal  of  emis- 
sions and  the  resulting  emissions  must  not 
exceed  any  relevant  limits  specified  In  subse- 
quent regulations. 

The  Federal  Government  may  also  issue 
Technical  Instructions  (Technlsche  An- 
leltungen)  concerning  the  procedure  and 
principles  to  be  adhered  to  by  the  licensing 
authorities  when  considering  an  application 
under  Paragraph  16  GewO. 

(II)  Paragraph  25  GewO  concerns  the 
duration  of  the  licence  issued  under  Para- 
graph 16  GewO  and  the  conditions  for  subse- 
quent re-examlnatlon.  In  general,  the  licence 
remains  valid  unless  some  significant  altera- 
tion Is  made  to  the  plant.  However,  the  au- 
thorities can  require  that  the  owner  measures 
the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  noise  issuing 
from  the  installation  both  when  It  is  ini- 
tially commissioned  and  at  five  yearly  in- 
tervals thereafter.  These  measurements  may 
be  demanded  at  shorter  intervals  If  the  au- 
thorities have  reason  to  fear  that  the  owners 
or  occupiers  of  neighbouring  properties  are 
being  subjected  to  a  significant  hazard  or 
nuisance.  Where  deemed  necessary,  the  In- 
stallation of  permanent  measuring  equip- 
ment can  be  demanded  at  the  expense  of  the 
operator.  If  there  Is  noise  annoyance,  this 


I  25  may  be  Invoked  calling  for  noise  abate- 
ment measures,  as  far  as  is  economically 
possible. 

b.  Income  tax  regulations  {Einkommen- 
steuergesetz)  :  Paragraph  51,  Pt,  1  No.  2  of 
the  Income  tax  regulations  EStG  (BGBII 
1964.  p.  889)  provides  for  special  tax  deduc- 
tions and  depreciation  allowances  for  equip- 
ment for  noise  abatement.  To  qualify  for 
this  allowance,  the  installation  must  be  un- 
dertaken before  31st  December  1970  and  must 
be  necessary  to  the  "public  interest".  The 
concession  may  also  be  allowed  when  plant 
has  to  be  moved  or  modified  for  the  same  rea- 
son. The  conditions  which  must  be  satisfied 
before  this  allowance  can  be  claimed  are 
given  in  §  82  of  the  "Elnkommensteuer- 
DurchfUhrungsverordnung  (EStDV)  and  the 
definitions  of  various  expressions  used  in 
the  above  laws,  together  with  notes  on  the 
application  of  these  laws  are  given  in  the 
literature,-'-  '♦ 

3.  Proposed  legislation:  As  already  men- 
tioned under  item  2  above  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment published  In  1967  a  draft  Technical 
Guideline  for  Noise  Abatement  (TALarm)  in 
support  of  the  GewO.  These  contain  some  of 
the  most  detailed  measures  for  the  control 
of  noise  currently  proposed  and,  since  there 
is  some  evidence  that  similar  measures  or 
standards  may  be  used  by  legislators  In  other 
countries,  they  will  be  considered  In  some 
detail  in  an  addendum  to  this  report  at  a 
later  date,  because  the  draft  Is  still  subject 
to  alterations.  i 

Great  Britain 
The  law  relating  to  noise  is  already  covered 
very  thoroughly  by  various  specialists ,»-«' 
Some  law  applies  generally  and  some  to  par- 
ticular noises.  In  this  report  only  a  short 
outline  of  the  general  law  will  be  made  and 
for  detailed  information  reference  is  made 
to  the  literature.  There  is  no  specific  legal 
limit  to  community  noise.  The  permissible 
noise  level  In  any  locality  is  determined  by 
public  tolerance,  communal  and  individual, 
and  by  the  opinions  of  the  local  authority 
or  the  courts  as  to  what  noise  is  appropriate 
to  the  locality.  Noise  may  constitute  an  of- 
fence against  a  statute  (statutory  nuisance 
or  constitute  a  nuisance  (private  and/or 
public)  at  common  law.      ' 

1.  Common  law:  There  Is  no  codified  civil 
law  in  Great  Britain  which  can  be  compared 
with  the  modified  civil  codes  inherited  by 
most  Western  European  countries  from 
Napoleonic  times. 

Private  actions  against  nuisance,  etc.  must 
be  tried  under  the  common  law  which  has 
evolved  over  the  years  on  the  basis  of  Jurldl- 
•  cal  rulings  in  previous  similar  cases. 

Since  the  situations  in  two  cases  are  un- 
likely to  be  identical,  the  forecast  of  the 
outcome  of  a  case  is  difficult,  and  the  risk 
that  the  plaintiff  may  incur  heavy  financial 
costs  if  his  action  falls,  makes  this  approach 
unattractive. 

Common  law  nuisances  are  either  public 
nuisances  or  private  nuisances. 

a.  it  is  a  public  nuisance  if,  within  Its 
sphere,  which  is  the  neighbourhood,  it  ma- 
terially affects  the  reasonable  comfort  and 
convenience  of  life  of  a  class  of  the  Queen's 
subjects.  Whether  the  number  of  persons 
affected  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  "class" 
is  one  of  fact.  It  has  also  been  said  that  a 
Public  Nuisance  Is  a  nuisance  which  is  so 
widespread  In  Its  range,  or  so  indiscriminate 
in  its  effect,  that  It  would  not  be  reasonable 
to  expect  one  person  to  take  proceedings,  at 
his  own  expense,  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  but  that 
they  should  be  taken  at  the  expense  of  the 
community  at  large. 

b.  it  is  a  private  one.  when  it  causes  ma- 
terial discomfort  and  inconvenience  to  an 
Individual. 

The  distinction  between  a  public  and  a 
private  nuisance  Is  Important  since  the  At- 
torney General  must  be  made  a  party  to  any 
action,   by  a  Local   Authority,   for  a  public 
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nuUanc*.    In   a««king   an    InJuncUon.   at   a  within  the  aoop*  of  the  Public  Health  Act  embraces  other  sorts  of  noise,  eg    shouting 

County    Court,    against    an    alleged     noice  and    thU    subject    to    the    procaduree    (for  or  animal  noises 

nuisance,    the    individual    must    claim    for  sUtutory  acUon)    set  out   by  section  93  of  c.  Road  Traffic  Act  1930:  Traffic  noises  are 

damagee.  thU  act.  They  are  as  follows:  ""»  dealt  with   by  the  Police  under  Regulation 

The  main  principle*  eaUblUhed  In  dealing  (1)  If  a  Public  Health  Inspector  U  aatlsfled  ao  of  the  Motor  Vehicles  (Construction  and 

with      Common      Law      nuisances      in      the  of  the  existence  of  a  noUe  or  vibration  nul-  Use)  RegulaUons  1951   made  under  the  Road 

Chancery   Dlvlalon   of   the    High   Court,    are  sance.  and  Is  unable  to  abate  It  informally,  Traffic  Act  1930 

(I)  Unlike   defencea    against   a   Statutory  he   must   report    to   the   Health   Committee.  After  October  1969    new  road  vehicles    on 
nutaance.  It  U  no  defenae  for  the  defendant  Moat    Health    Committees    have    authority  full  throttle,  shall  not  exceed- 
to  show   that   he   has   taken   all   reasonable  (delegated    powers)    to   serve  statutory    no-  (iB(A) 

steps  and  care  to  prevent  nolae,  although  It  Ucee.  Where  a  Local  Authority  are  satUfled      Motorcycle  less  than  60  cc 77 

would   appear   that  the  steps  taken   by    the  of  the  existence  of  a  Statutory  nuisance  they      50-125    cc 83 

defendant  to  abate  the  nuisance  may  be  con-  shall  serve  a  notice  on  the  p>er8on  by  whose  Over  126  cc     .   "     "  ""                                86 

sldered  relevant  when  the  Court  exerclaee  Ita  act.  default  or  sufference  the  nuisance  arises  cars  and  llghtgoods'""""!!"!""     84 

discretion  whether  to  grant  an   Injunction,  or    continues,    requiring   him    to   abate    the      Heavy  lorries    coaches    buses 89 

(II)  The  nol^e  need  not  be    Injxuloua  to  nuisance. 

health.  The  question  can  be  one  of  interfer-  (U)  Where  any  works  are  asked  for  In  the  Existing  vehicles  will  be  allowed  an  addl- 
ing with  ordinary  comfort.  The  principle  has  notice  they  must  be  specified.  tlonal  3  dBA.  The  meter  will  be  held  at  a 
been  laid  down  that  every  person  Is  entitled  (111)  In  the  event  of  the  statutory  notice  height  of  1.2  metres,  and  7.6  metres  from 
as  against  his  neighbor,  to  the  comfortable  not  being  compiled  with,  the  Local  Authority  ^^^  centre  of  the  vehicle, 
and  healthful  enjoyment  of  the  property  have  recourse  to  the  Magistrates  Court  to  *!•  Bye-laws:  There  are  a  number  of  stat- 
occupted  by  him.  obtain    a    Nuisance    Order.    In    Magistrates  "^es   which    authorize   the    making   of   bye- 

(III)  The  Court  does  not  seek  to  apply  a  Court  proceedings.  Sections  46  and  78  of  the  laws.  Section  249  of  the  Local  Government 
flxed  standard  of  comfort.  The  question  Is  Magistrates  Courts  Acts  1962  apply.  Act  1933  allows  county  council*  and  borough 
not  only  whether  he  himself  suffers  what  he  Moreover,  also  any  three  persons  may  apply  councils  to  make  bye-laws  for  the  suppres- 
regards  as  Inconvenience,  but  also  whether  to  the  magistrates  and  Institute  proceedings  '^°^  °^  nuisance.  All  aspects  of  noise  can  be 
a  reasonably-minded  resident  In  the  locality,  In  the  same  way  as  under  a.  b,  and  c.  included:  there  are,  however,  two  restrictive 
accustomed   to  local  noises,  would  take  the  (iv)    The  Court  shall   make  such  a  Nul-  factors: 

same  view.  sance  as  It  thinks  flt.  As  to  the  "'best  prac-  U>   bye-laws  have  to  be  confirmed  either 

(Iv)   If,.  *fter    taking    Into    consideration  tlcal  means"  the  burden  of  proof  that  the  ^7  ^^«  Home  Secretary  or  some  other  Mln- 

backgrouoA xiolse.  a  serious  (not  slight)   ad-  best  practical  means  have  been  taken  rests  Ister.  and 

dltlonal  Interference  to  the  plaintiff's  com-  with  the  defendant,  but  If  the  Local  Au-  (")  t^^e  courts  have  a  right  to  consider 
fort  Is  found,  then  the  Court  has  a  dlscre-  thorlty  are  to  be  In  a  position  to  dispute  '*»*  reasonableness  of  the  bye-law. 
tlon  to  Interfere.  It  has  been  ruled  that  "It  such  a  defense,  It  would  be  necessary  for  3.  Proposed  changes  in  the  law:  The  WU- 
does  not  follow  that,  because  I  live  In  say,  them  to  submit  evidence  to  the  contrary.  son  report  *•  called  for  more  care  to  be  taken 
the  manufacturing  part  of  Sheffield,  I  can-  If  the  defendant  satisfies  the  Court  that  Ih  the  siting  of  new  factories  and  in  the 
not  complain  If  a  steam  hammer  Is  Intro-  the  beat  practical  means  have  been  taken.  It  design  of  new  machines.  As  a  result  of  this 
duced  next  door,  and  so  worked  as  to  render  would  appear  that  the  Court  would  have  no  report  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
sleep  at  night  Impossible,  although  previous  option  but  to  refuse  to  make  a  Nuisance  Government  sent  a  circular  to  the  local  Au- 
to Ita  Introduction  my  house  was  a  reason-  order.  thorltles  in  April  1967. 

able,  comfortable  abode,  having  regard  to  the  The  definition  of  the  expression  "best  prac-  This   circular   calls   the   attention   of   the 

local  standard.  tlcable  means"   Is  extremely  Important  and  Local    Authorities     to    the     BS    4142:1987: 

"It  would  be  no  answer  to  say  that  the  Includes  not  only  the  provision  of  the  most  "Methods  of  rating  Industrial  Noise  affect- 
steam  hammer  Is  of  the  most  modern  ap-  up  to  date  equipment  but  also  requires  that  ing  residential  and  Industrial  areas,"  «  and 
proved   pattern  and   is  reasonably  worked",  the   equipment    be    adequately    maintained  asks  them  to  make  a  determined  attack  on 

(V)   Thia  generalization    is  important  be-  and  supervised  by  the  owner,  or  his  repre-  the  problems  of  Industrial  noise, 

cause    Interference    with    sleep    is    specially  sentatlve.    Furthermore,    the    obligation    to  Italu 

mentioned.  adopt    the   best    practicable   means   Is    con-  ,-,.,.,,          ™.        .  ,,        ^      ,      .»  •      . 

(vl)   It  la  no  defence  in  private  nuisance  tlnuous  and  may  entail   alterations  to  the  *•   ^'*'"   ""*•    ^^*   *=""   °°°*   ^^  ^**'y   '* 

cases   for  the  defendant   to  show   that   the  plant  and  procew  when  Improved  techniques  s'nj'lar  to  the  codes  of  France.  Belgium,  The 

plaintiff  came  to  the  nuisance:  nor  that  the  become  available.  It  must  be  stressed  that,  Netherlands.  Germany. 

nuisance  complained  of  Is  beneficial  to  the  before   requiring  any  such   alteration*,   the  a.  Xrt.  S33  of  the  Civil  Code  of  1943  (Codlce 

public.  Inspector   wlU   consider   the   effect   of   these  Civile)     forbids    property    owners    from    In- 

(vU)  The  Court  will  not  interfere  with  on  the  economics  of  the  process  so  that  a  bulging  In  any  practice  with  the  sole  pur- 
building  operations  conducted  In  a  reason-  balance  is  maintained  between  the  overall  P*^**  °^  annoying  third  parties.  This  is  hardly 
able  manner,  but  noUy  operaUons  have  been  cost  of  the  improvements  and  the  damage  °^  significance  in  the  question  of  industrial 
restricted  to  daylight  hours.  or  nuisance  likely  to  occur  if  the  emlaslon  pollution  but  It  Illustrates  a  basic  principle 

Two  main  points  arise  from  these  prlnci-  is  not  reduced.  (Section  110  of  Public  Health  °^  the  civil  law  concerning  the  motive  be- 

plee:    there  appears  to  be  no  provision  for  Act)  hind  any  activity  and.  in  such  a  case,  the 

prevention;  transient  noise  cannot  be  eflec-  The  owner  must  provide  all  necessary  fa-  offender's    neighbours    would    not    need    to 

tlvely  controlled.  cllltles  for  entry,  Inspection  and  testing  and  exercise  any  toleration  If  It  could  be  shown 

Section  276  of  the  Local  Government  Act  he  must  disclose.  In  confidence,  such  process  that   there   was   no  useful   or  valid  purpose 

of  1933  provides  that  a  local  authority  may,  details  as  may  be  required  by  the  inspector,  connected  with  the  nuisance. 

If  they  deem  It  necessary  and  expedient  for  (v)   If  the  Nuisance  Order  is  not  compiled  ^-  ^'■*-  *^^  °^  ^*^*  *^''''  ^°'^^  requires  nelgh- 

the  promotion  or  protection  of  the  inhabit-  with,  then  the  Local  Authority  may  do  the  bours     to     exercise     toleration     where     the 

ants  of   their  area,  prosecute  or  defend  any  work  In  default  and  recover  the  costs  and/or  emission  of  noise,  etc.  does  not  exceed  those 

legal  proceedings    Proceedings  could.  It  ap-  may   return   to   the   Magistrates   Court  and  levels  normally  experienced  In  the  locality, 

pears,  be  taken  under  thla  section  In  respect  ask  for  a  fine,  and  a  dally  penalty.  c.    Art    659    of    the    Penal    Code    of    1930 

of  a  common  law  nuisance  as  distinct  from  (vl)  There  Is  a  right  of  appeal  to  Quarter  (Codlce    Peanle)    Imposes    fines    an    anyone 

a  Statutory  Nuisance.  Sessions.  practising    a    noisy    profession    or    trade,    in 

However,   a   local   Authority   has   to  move  b.  Noise   Abatement   Act   1960:  The   Noise  violation  of  the  law  or  the  regulations  laid 

that    noise    is    Injurious    or    dangerous    to  Abatement  Act  came  Into  operation  on  the  down  by  the  authorities"  and  art.  582  gives 

health   and,   while    it   is    now    generally   ac-  27th  November  1960.  Administration  of  the  the     prescription     with    respect     to     bodUy 

cepted  that  noise  can  be  injurious  to  health.  Act  rests  upon  each  local  authority  in  Eng-  damage. 

It  Is  difficult  to  prove  that  a  particular  noise  land,  ScoUand  and  Wales.  Following  sections  As  In  other  countries,   these  laws  would 
is  Injurious  or  dangerous  to  health.  Medical  relate  to  industrial  noise.  be  difficult  to  Implement, 
opinion  (for  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant)  (I)   Section    1(1):    Subject    to    the    provl-  2.  Prirofc  Lauj.- 
are  likely  to  be  at  variance,  slons  of  this  section,  noise  or  vibration  which  *•    PwW«c    security    Regulations    of    1931 

That  the  words  Injurious  or  dangerous  to  u  a  nuisance  shall  be  a  statutory  nuisance  (Testo  Unlco  di  Pubblica  Slcurrezza) ." 

health   are  omitted   from   the  provisions  of  for  the  purposes  of  Part  UI  of  the  Public  Art.    66  states  that  the  practice  of  noisy 

the  Noise  Abatement  Act,  1960  is  a  consider-  Health  Act  1936.  and  the  provisions  of  that  professions  or  trades  must  cease  at  the  hours 

able  leglalaUve  advance,  and  It  U  Intereetlng  Act  shall  have  effect  accordingly  as  If  sub-  laid  down  by  municipal  bye-laws  or  by  the 

to   note   that   the   word   "good"   Is   omitted  sections  (1)  to  (4)  of  this  section  were  pro-  major, 

from     best  practical  means'  as  a  pood  de-  visions  of  the  said  Part  in.  b.Pi:blic  Healthlaws- 

l^Tii.T^'-^l^u^ZTZI!^^^-^''  ^^  ''*''^  <"'    ^'"^*''*"  ^<*>-  Statutory  undertakings  This  law «  requires   (Art.  344)    that  local 

2    ^t-afe^.^  are  exempt.  health    and    hyViene    ordinances    should    be 

o    P«i>»/,  u^itt.  t^  ia-,£    Ml             .X  "^^^   1^^  Act  does   not   define   the   words  Issued  to  protect  the  health  of  the  public, 

defln^  l^t^?^b1i^H«iuh   A^^-^-^"*  "°°'»*  °'  vibration."  It  seems  certain  from  Art.  3<S  empowers  the  competent  Burgo- 

SoS  Abati^en^lc?  fg^"  h^u^ht  „^  ""^  '^'^'^^  '^'^''^^  "°^"  "^  Act   that  master  to  Issue  such  ordinances  with  the  ap- 

woise  Abatement  Act   1960  "  brought  nolM  these  words  apply  to  noises  made  by  mechan-  proval  of  the  provincial  authorities  and  the 

leal  processes.  However,  no  direct  gxildance  national  Ministry  of  Health  (Art  101  of  the 

Pootnotea  at  end  of  article.  ha*,  a*  yet,  been  given  as  to  whether  the  term  Milan  Police  Regulation*  refers) .  He  Is  also 
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responsible,  under  i4rf.  217.  lor  taking  any 
necessary  steps  to  prevent  damage  to  the 
health  of  the  population  due  to  industrial 
emissions.  Furthermore,  a  license  to  operate 
any  installation  in  the  two  categories  given 
in  Art.  216  must  be  obtained  from  the  Burgo- 
master  before  construction. 
Luxembourg 

1.  Civil  law:  The  civil  code  of  1804  Is  similar 
to  the  Belgian  code  and  we  refer  to  Belgium 
for  the  regulations  (art.  1382,  1383)  laid 
down  In  the  code." 

2.  Private  law: 

a.  Traffic  law:  Traffic  noise  is  regulated  by 
art.  26.  art.  131  and  art.  174  of  the  Decree 
of  23rd  November,  1956. 

b.  Industrial  code:  As  In  Belgium  the  In- 
stallation or  operation  of  a  new  plant,  work- 
shop or  industry  must  be  authorized  by  the 
Authorities  as  laid  down  In  the  Decrees  of 
17th  June,  1872  and  7th  July,  1882.  This  li- 
cense-system applies  also  to  modification  of 
existing  installations  of  which  a  list  is  given 
in  the  appendix  to  the  Decree. 

The  Netherlands 

1.  Civil  law:  The  civil  code  of  1838  (Burger- 
lljk  Wetboek)  contains  the  usual  basic  pro- 
tection for  the  rights  of  property  owners  but 
no  specific  mention  Is  made  of  noise  (refer- 
ence is  made  to  Prance,  Belgium).  Under  art. 
1401  a  private  citizen  Is  able  to  bring  a  law 
suit  against  anyone  who  causes  noise,  if  the 
noise  shows  lack  of  consideration  for  the 
person  or  property  of  others.*'-" 

The  criminal  code  of  1881  and  1886  states 
in  art.  431  that  excessive  disturbance  of  the 
peace  by  noise  Is  punishable. 

2.  PubZtc  law:  The  Nuisance  law  of  1875 
(Hlnderwet)  ■"  «  requires  that  certain  speci- 
fied Industrial  Installations,  which  can  cause 
external  hazards  or  nuisance,  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  authorities.  The  municipal  au- 
thorities, through  the  Burgomaster,  are  nor- 
mally responsible  for  formulating  the  condi- 
tions required  by  each  license.  These  condi- 
tions may  forbid  certain  practices,  stipulate 
design  features  such  as  minimum  noise  em- 
ission-levels, noise  abatement  measures,  etc. 

Although  the  responsibility  for  licensing 
and  Inspecting  installments  covered  by  this 
law  rests  with  the  municipal  authorities  they 
can  seek  advice  from  other  authorities  and 
organizations:  Factory  Inspectorate.  Envi- 
ronmental Health  Inspection.  There  Is  no 
specific  legislation  against  noise. 
Norway 

1.  Civil  law:  There  exists  no  written  civil 
code.  The  Old  Neighborhood  laws  (Nabe- 
loven  275.1887)  provided  for  the  protection 
of  the  general  public  against  nuisance  but 
they  are  Inadequate  for  the  current  situation. 

The  penal  code  of  1902  provides  In  §  350, 
5  365.  §  390a  and  §  228  that  disturbance  of 
peace  by  noise,  contravention  of  the  public 
health  and  safety  regulations  and  bodily 
damage  are  punishable.*" 

2.  Public  Law: 

a.  The  Public  Health  Act  of  1860  (Sunn- 
hetsloven)  This  act  contains  a  general  re- 
quirement that  the  City  Boards  of  Health 
prevent  activity  which  causes  an  undue 
hazard  to  public  health. 

b.  New  Neighbourhood  Act  of  1961  (Lov 
omm  rettshbve  mellom  grannar) 

This  act  provides  that  royal  permission 
must  be  obtained  before  the  erection,  or  al- 
ternation of  Industrial  Installations  that  are 
likely  to  emit  nuisances.  §  2  of  this  act  Is 
similar  to  §  906  of  the  German  BGB  and 
the  §  19  and  20  conform  to  the  i  16,  etc.  of 
the  German  GewO  " 

c.  Work  safety  law  of  1956  (Lov  om  arbel- 
dervern)  :  §5.  Item  2.  Point  2  of  this  law 
provides  that  noise  and  vibration  have  to  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  The  factory 
Inspectorate  (Statens  Arbeldstilsyn)  Issued 
with   circular    letter   no.    108   of   AprU    1959 
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directives  for  the  Industry  with  respect  to 
noise  abatement. 

d.  Traffic  law  of  1926  (Lov  om  motcrvog- 
ner)  :  By  alterations  (circular  letter  no. 
61/59  of  9.7.59)  to  this  law  noise  limits  have 
been  set  for  cars 

Spain 

Limited  information  was  available  to  the 
secretariat.  From  the  literature  we  may 
deduce  that  the  private  citizen  can  sue.  In 
the  law  courts,  firms  who  produce  a  harmful 
amount  of  noise. 

Recent  antl-nolse  legislation  are  of  three 
types: 

1.  Legislation  to  regulate  harmful,  un- 
healthy, noxious  and  dangerous  activ- 
ities, and  It  Includes  a  schedule  of  activities 
which  are  considered  to  create  a  nuisance  of 
noise. 

2.  Municipal  by-laws  for  suppressing  noise 
during  hours  of  rest.  The  local  governments 
have  the  power  to  lay  down  rules  about  the 
siting  of  noisy  factories. 

Sweden 
1.  Private  law:  Although  the  civil  law  in 
Sweden  is  not  codified,  as  in  most  Western 
European  countries,  it  uses  the  same  basis 
principles  of  law  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
Individual  against  interference."  Therefore. 
In  practice,  noise  which  exceeds  that  normal 
In  the  neighbourhood  is  impermissible  and 
a  civil  law  case  for  abatement  can  be  raised. 
The  success  of  such  an  action  will  depend, 
of  course,  on  the  successful  identification  of 
the  offender  and  adequate  proof  tha*  damage 
or  nuisance  has  been  caused:  therefore  such 
an  action  Is  subject  to  the  uncertainties  and 
expenses  that  accompany  such  civil  law  cases 
In  other  lands. 

The    Penal    Code    of    1864    (version    1948) 
states    that    excessive    disturbance    of    some 
actions  (chap.  11  §  4  and  11)  are  punishable. 
2.  Public  law: 

a.  Health  law  of  1958  (Halsovifrdsstadgan) : 
The  general  public  health  law"  contains 
paragraphs  which,  although  not  specific  to 
the  abatement  of  noise  can  be  used  to  con- 
trol this  problem  In  certain  types  of  In- 
stallation. 

(I)  Chapter  12  §  63  of  this  law  states  that 
certain  establishments  or  storage  sites  may 
not  be  constructed,  used  or  altered  without 
permission  from  the  local  health  authority 
(Halsov:1rdsnamnden)  and  that  their  de- 
sign and  operation  must  not  cause  a  sani- 
tary nuisance  ( 5  62) 

(ii)  Paragraph  64  requires  that  a  written 
application  be  made  for  permission  subject 
to  Paragraph  63  and  that  this  application 
be  supported  by  proposals  concerning  the 
measures  intended  to  prevent  any  sanitary 
nuisance,  which  is  defined  as  follows:  all  ex- 
ternal factors  of  any  importance,  which  are 
not  purely  temporary  in  nature,  and  which 
can  have  a  deleterious  physical  or  mental 
effect  on  the  health  of  a  normal  person. 

Complaints  concerning  any  such  sanitary 
nuisance  must  be  made  to  the  local  public 
health  authorities  who  must  then  decide 
whether  the  complaint  Is  Justified  or  not. 
However,  since  no  clear  definition  of  a  "sani- 
tary nuisance"  is  given  In  the  law  it  may  be 
difficult  for  them  to  intervene  In  many  cases. 
Appeals  against  any  decisions  in  such  mat- 
ters may  be  made  to  higher  authorities  up 
to  the  Supreme  Administrative  Court. 

If  the  local  authority  finds  that  a  danger  to 
public  health  exists,  they  can  require  the 
plant,  under  liability  of  a  fine,  to  remove 
the  causes  of  the  noise. 

b.  Building  and  Construction  law  of  1947 
[Byggnadstadgan) :  The  National  Board  for 
Building  and  Town  Planning  recommended 
In  I960  limits  for  living  rooms  in  noisy  dis- 
tricts (max.  45  dB(A)  in  towns  and  max 
35  dB(A)   In  rural  communities). 

c.  Workers  Protection  Art  1949:  The  fol- 
lowing general  regulation  prescribes  that  to 
be  allowed  for  use.  machinery,  tools  or  other 
technical  equipment  shall  be  provided  with 
the    protective    arrangements   required    and 


also  otherwise  offer  adequate  safety  against 
111  health  and  accidents. 

3.  Proposed  legislation:  In  October.  1963. 
the  King  appointed  a  group  of  experts  to 
Inquire  Into  matters  around  and  legislation 
on  neighbourhood  disturbing  nuisance  which 
has  been  summarized  under  a  Swedish  con- 
cept "immlssloner". 

In  December,  1986,  the  experts  presented 
two  proposals  for  new  legislations  (frame 
work  laws):  Legislation  on  air  pollution, 
noise,  and  other  private  ntilsance  ( in  Swedish 
called  "Immissionslag"  'law  of  Immlsslon"). 
and  Legislation  on  supervision  in  protection 
against  water  pollution,  sir  pollution,  noise, 
etc.  (environment  Inspection  law).  Besides. 
the  experts  have  presented  proposals  for 
some  alteration.?  of  the  current  water  and 
nature  conservancy  laws.  The.=e  laws  wlM  be 
effective  from  1st  July.  1988. 

The  word  "immlsslon"  has  been  derived 
from  the  Roman  law  and  has  through  Ger- 
man law  entered  the  professional  language 
of  Swedish  Jurists.  It  is  a  collective  name  of 
certain  kinds  of  disturbing  effects  between 
houses,  i.e.  spreading  pf  finely  dispersed 
solid,  liquid  or  gaseous  substances  such  as 
smoke,  carbon,  ash.  sparks,  dust,  sand,  splash 
of  water,  gases,  vajjour.  effects  of  a  physical 
nature,  e.g.  heat,  cold,  light,  noise,  vibration, 
electric  current,  stench,  etc. 

British  law  does  not  use  the  word  "Im- 
mlsslon". The  most  adequate  concept  is  said 
to  be  "nuisance"  and  then  particularly  "pri- 
vate nuisance",  which  however  seems  to  be  a 
slightly  wider  concept  than  what  Is  referred 
to  here  with  "Immlsslon". 

The  legislation  now  submitted  contains 
only  general  rules  on  obligation  for  a  planned 
emitting  Industry  to  apply  for  a  concession 
for  their  plant  or  to  let  It  be  subject  to  other 
obligatory  pre-lnvestlgatlon  and  rules  on 
official  inspection. 

The  inspection  authority  shall  be  the  Na- 
tional Nature  Conservance  Board  and  the 
county  administrations.  "Immlsslon"  shall 
be  prevented  as  far  as  practically  possible. 
Technical  norms  and  limit  values  should 
not  be  validated  by  law  but  be  established  by 
the  Nature  Conservancy  Board. 
Switzerland 
Articles  69,  31b  and  37b  of  the  Swiss  Fed- 
eral Constitution  of  1874  are  limited  In  scope 
and  the  Federal  Government  has  no  general 
competence  In  the  field' of  noise  legislation. 
In  general,  It  may  be  observed  that  the  divi- 
sion of  competence  between  the  Federal  Au- 
thorities, the  Cantonal  Authorities  and  the 
Communes  In  Switzerland  Is  complicated. 
1.  Pritiafe  law: 

a.  The  Civil  Code  of  1907  ( Eidgenfissischen 
Zivllgesetzbuch— ZGB)  (55).  (56)  contains 
the  customary  articles  for  the  protection  of 
rights  of  ownership  as  follows : 

i4rf .  679ZGB— if  there  is  any  encroachment 
on  the  rights  of  a  property  owner,  or  these 
rights  are  damaged  or  threatened  with 
damage,  he  may  sue  for  the  removal  of  the 
wrong,  for  protection  against  Ihe  threatened 
damage  and  for  compensation. 

In  addition  Art.  684ZGB  states  that— it  is 
the  duty  of  every  person,  when  exercising  his 
rights  of  ownership,  namely  to  operate  a 
business  on  his  land,  to  restrict  any  exces- 
sive encroachment  Into  his  neighbours  rights 
Particularly  forbidden  are  all  Infiuences  due 
to  smoke,  soot,  annoying  dust,  noise  or  vibra- 
tion which  are  damaging  or  which,  according 
to  local  usage  and  the  position  of  the  prop- 
erty, are  unjustifiable. 

The  authorities  can  only  intervene  on  the 
basis  of  these  articles  If  the  victim  prefers  a 
complaint  and  experience  shows  that  this  is 
rare,  even  in  very  severe  cases,  unless  the 
victim  Is  affected  economically. 

b.  The  Penal  Code  of  1937  ( Straf gesetz- 
buch — StGB)  also  contains  a  basis  which  can 
be  used  for  uolse  abatement. 

Art.  125  StGB — whoever  negligently  en- 
dangers the  body  or  hesJth  of  humans  shall. 
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upon  complaint,  be  punished  with  imprison- 
ment or  with  a  fine. 

If  the  damage  U  serious,  the  autborlUea 
will  proceed  against  the  offender. 

Art  225  StGB — whoever  Intentionally,  but 
without  criminal  Intent,  or  through  negli- 
gence endangers  the  life  and  limb  of  a  per- 
son, or  their  rights  of  ownership  with  ex- 
ploBlves  or  poisonous  g^ases  shall  be  punished 
by  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  6  years.  In 
minor  cases  a  fine  may  be  Imposed. 

These  regulations  require  evidence  of  dam- 
age to  health,  or  a  threat  to  life  or  limb  and 
this  Is  not  often  demonstrable  medically. 
Therefore,  the  scope  of  these  laws  Is  re- 
stricted to  severe  Individual  cases  and  is  In- 
ade<iuate  for  circumstances  In  the  nature  of 
a  general  nuisance  such  as  noise. 

2.  Public  law:  At  the  request  of  the  Federal 
Council,  a  commission  of  experts  has  pre- 
sented In  1962  a  report "  on  the  noise  prob- 
lem in  Switzerland.  This  excellent  report, 
drawn  up  by  5  subcommlsslons.  of  which  one 
was  legislation,  gave  also  a  draft  for  an  ordi- 
nance on  noise  abatement.  ( Musterverord- 
nung  zum  Schutz  gegen  den  Larm )  and  noise 
limits. 

a.  Federal  Labour  Law  of  1964  (Arbeltsge- 
setz— ArO»-  This  law  (58K  (59).  (60)  came 
InUreffect-Hi  1966  and  should  lead  to  a  more 
complete  and  unified  control  of  Industrial 
nuisances  In  Switzerland  with  respect  to 
workers  and  the  neighbourhood  of  a  plant. 

Art.  6.1  of  this  law  deals  with  the  protec- 
tion of  health  and  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents: the  employer  Is  obliged  to  take  all 
measures  which  are  suited  to  the  particular 
operation,  conform  to  the  current  state  of 
technology  and  which  experience  has  shown 
to  be  necessary  to  protect  the  workers  and 
populace  from  a  hazard  or  nuisance. 

Proposals  to  erect  or  modify  Industrial  In- 
stallations must  be  submitted  for  approval 
to  the  Cantonal  Authorities  who  will  obtain 
the  professional  opinion  of  Federal  Works 
Inspectorate  (Eidgenosslschen  Arbeltslns- 
pektorats).  If  the  planned  Installation  con- 
forms to  the  Federal  and  Cantonal  prescrip- 
tions, then  the  Cantonal  Authorities  will  ap- 
prove the  plans  with  the  possible  provision  of 
additional  special  protective  measures  If 
necessary. 

The  Federal  Authorities  exercise  ultimate 
control  in  the  application  of  this  law 
through  the  medium  of  the  Cantonal  Au- 
thorities. 

(1)  The  first  Ordinance,  In  support  of  this 
new  law.  contains  general  details  for  Its  Im- 
plementation. (14th  January,  1966). 

Art.  23  of  this  Ordinance  contains  details 
of  the  application  procedure  for  a  license. 
Plans  giving  full  details  of  buildings  and  In- 
stallations must  be  submitted  with  particular 
attention  being  given  to  steam  boilers,  pres- 
sure vessels,  oil  storage  Installations,  fur- 
naces, and  for  materials  representing  any 
special  health  Hazard. 

Alterations  to  an  existing  Installation  may 
require  a  new  licensing  application  If  they 
can  lead  to  an  Increased  hazard  for  the 
worker,  or  to  an  increased  nuisance  In  the 
neighbourhood.  If  the  operation  of  an  Instal- 
lation, subsequent  to  the  issue  of  a  licence, 
can  be  shown  to  cause  any  hazard  or  nui- 
sance, the  authorities  may  require  the  opera- 
tor to  Implement  additional  preventive  meas- 


ures to  correct  the  situation  within  a  speci- 
fied period  of  time. 

Failure  to  conform  with  this  requirement 
may  lead  to  the  offlclal  closure  of  the  In- 
stallation under  the  provisions  of  the  Arti- 
cles 51  and  53  of  the  Law. 

(11)  The  second  ordinance  (Jan.  1960)  is- 
sued to  support  this  law,  gives  special  pre- 
scription for  certain  groups  of  Installations 
or  workers. 

(ill)  A  third  ordinance  (1967)  contains 
technical  prescriptions  for  the  erection  and 
operation  of  factories  and  similar  Instal- 
lations. 

b.  Regional  laws :  In  addition  to  the  Federal 
laws,  there  are  a  number  of  Cantonal  reg- 
ulations and  ordinances  which  permit  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  for  the  noise  abatement 
within  the  Cantonal  Jurisdiction. 

NoisK  LiMrrs  FOR   DnmuNT  zoms,   rkcom- 

MXNDCD  BY  VARIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS 

Recommendations  of  the  Association  of 
German  Engineers 
The  Association  of  German  Engineers 
(Vereln  Deutscher  Ingenleure  VUI)  Issued  In 
1960  lU  Recommendation  2058  (61),  which 
Is  now  being  revised  and  which  recommends 
with  respect  to  the  effect  of  noise  from 
Industry  on  the  neighborhood,  the  follow- 
ing maximum  noise  levels:  (measured  out- 
side In  front  of  the  nearest  house,  at  0.6 
m  distance  of  the  open  window) . 


Zona 


Maximum  Isveli  in 
OIN— phonej 


Day 


Nl(ht 


(a)  Industrial fS  50 

(b)  Mainly  rasidantisi 60  45 

(c)  Residential  only SO  35 

An  elucidation  Is  also  given  on  the  meas- 
urement and  effects  of  the  noise,  and  on  the 
noise  abatement  measures  to  be  taken.  Other 
standards  or  recommendations  published  In 
Germany  may  be  of  interest."-"" 

Proposals  of  the  British  Standards 
Institution 

In  the  BS  4142.  Issued  In  1967 «  the  fol- 
lowing noise  limits  were  put  forward  (meas- 
ured outside  at  3.6  m  away  from  any  walls, 
buildings  or  other  refecting  structures) : 


Type  ol  districi 


Maximum  levels 
in  dB(A) 


(a)  Rural  (residential) , 

(b)  Suburban  (little  road  traffic) 

(c)  Urban  (residential) 

(d)  Predominantly  residential  urban  (but 

with  some  light  industry  or  main 
roads) 

(e)  General  industrial  area  intermediala 

between  (d)  and  (I). 

(f)  Predominantly  industrial  area  with 

tew  dwellings 


Weekday 

Night 

50 
5S 

60 

40 
45 
50 

65 

55 

70 

60 

75 

65 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Method  of  measurement,  basic  and  cor- 
rected criteria,  method  of  rating  the  noise  are 
given  in  the  standard  and  elucidated  In  a 
CONCAVE  working  group  report." 

Recommendation  of  the  Swiss  Commission  of 
Experts  " 
This    report    recommends    the    following 
noise  limits  (measured  with  microphone  in 
the  open  window) : 


ZOiMS 


Basic  noisa  dB(A)         Pcaks(a)dB(A) 


Peaks  (b>dB(A) 


No. 


Type 


Night 


Day 


Night 


Day 


Night 


Day 


Rural  area 

II  ()uiet  residential  area 

III  Mixed  residential  and  commercial. 

IV  Commercial  araa... 

V  I  ndustrial  area . 

VI  Main  roads. 


35 

45 

45 

50 

55 

45 

55 

55 

65 

65 

45 

60 

55 

70 

65 

50 

60 

60 

70 

65 

» 

S5 

60 

75 

70 

60 

70 

70 

80 

80 

55 
70 
75 
75 
80 
90 


Not*:  a-mera  than  6  peaks  par  hour  (7-60);  b-less  than  6  peaks  per  hour. 


Draft -proposal  TAL&rm  (West  Germany) 

The  proposed  maximum  immlssion  noise 
values  are  the  same  as  those  given  in  the 
VDI  2058   (dd.   1960).  which  are: 

For  exclusive  Industrial  areas:  day  70 
dB(A);    night   70   dB(A). 

For  meanly  commercial  areas:  day  68 
dB(A):  night  50  dB(A). 

For  mixed  resld./comm.  areas:  day  60 
dB(.   );   night  45  dB(A). 

For  meanly  residential  areas:  day  66 
dB(A):  night  50  dB(A). 

For  exclusive  resid.  areas:  day  50  dB(A); 
night  35  dB(A). 

The  measurements  shall  be  made  0.6  m 
before  the  open  window  which  Is  most  ex- 
posed to  the  noise. 

Recommendations  of  the  OAL  {Usterreichia- 
cher  Arbeitsring  filr  Ldrmbekdmpfung)* " 

The  OAL  recommends  the  following  limits 
for  rooms  for  recreation  and  rest:  (measured 
outside  at  3.6  m  of  the  house- wall  and  at 
1.26  m  height) 


Zone 

Maximum  noisa 
level  in  dB(A) 

Day 

Night 

(a)  Industrial 

55 
SO 
40 

45 

(b)  Traffic  area  (town).... 

(c)  Rural  area  (hving  area 

MminunityV.'. 

40 
30 

Recommendations  of  the  ISO  (International 
Standards  Organization) 

The  ISO  made  several  important  proposals 
dealing  with  noise  ratings  for  annoyance.  A 
list  of  ISO  Recommendations  and  lEC  pub- 
lications Is  given  In  appendix  I. 

Most  of  the  ISO  documents  on  noise  ratings 
for  annoyance  •»'"  are  In  draft  form  only  and 
does  not  constitute  an  officially  recognized 
standard  of  the  ISO.  During  the  last  regular 
ISO  meeting  (Copenhagen  May  1968)  it  has 
been  decided  to  rewrite  the  proposals  with  re- 
s(>ect  to  annoyance. 

CONCirSIONS 

This  review  of  some  of  the  more  Important 
legislation  concerning  environmental  noise 
abatement  Is  by  no  means  complete  and 
furthermore,  the  situation  Is  in  a  state  ol  flux 
in  many  countries.  Therefore,  It  will  always 
be  advisable  to  seek  the  knowledge  of  a  law- 
yer well  versed  in  the  Industrial  law  of  the 
country  In  question  when  attempting  to  as- 
certain the  actual  situation  and  the  cur- 
rent application  of  the  law. 

The  inclusion  of  criminal,  or  penal  law  un- 
der the  heading  "Private  law"  in  this  article 
not  strictly  correct  but.  since  both  the  civil 
and  penal  laws  only  deal  with  the  abatement 
of  pollution  In  principle.  It  was  considered 
desirable  to  separate  them  from  the  so-called 
"Public  law"  which  often  contains  specific 
details  concerning  the  measures  to  be  taken 
by  Industry. 

It  must  be  stressed  that,  although  the 
conunon/clvil  law  method  of  abating  pollu- 
tion is  difficult,  It  Is  by  no  means  Impossible 
for  a  successful  action  to  be  brought  by  this 
method  and  Industry  would  be  prudent  to 
observe  the  principles  of  these  laws.  I.e.  to 
be  a  "good  neighbour". 

In  many  countries,  pollution  abatement 
legislation  Is  still  In  the  formative  stage  and 
there  are  also  Increasing  demands  for  Inter- 
national standards  for  noise  control.'  The 
report  prepared  by  Dr.  MoUtor  will  be  dis- 
cussed In  June  1968  In  the  Council  of  Europe 
and  the  outcome  of  it  will  be  a  noise  charter, 
with  recommendations  to  the  member  coun- 
tries as.  was  the  case  for  water  and  air  pol- 
lution. 

There  Is  often  agitation  for  a  country  to 
adopt  forms  of  legislation  and  controls  pre- 
viously formulated  In  other  Jurisdictions. 
However,  It  would  be  wrong  to  Ignore  the 
experience  gained  In  other  situations,  but  It 
must  be  translated  into  terms  which  are 
applicable  to  the  particular  situation  under 
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consideration  If  it  is  to  be  of  any  construc- 
tive use. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  legisla- 
tors are  Influenced  by  public  opinion,  often 
represented  by  groups  having  a  particular 
interest  In  the  subject,  and  that  the  result- 
ing legislation  will  depend  on  the  strength  of 
public  opinion  and  the  Information  made 
available  by  "experts"  In  the  subjects  con- 
cerned. Therefore,  It  la  desirable  that  the 
industry  should  Eiscertain  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  need  for  noise  abatement,  the  best 
methods  of  achieving  the  desired  abatement 
and  finally,  the  cost  of  these  measures  to 
the  entire  community.  These  facts  should 
then  be  made  available  to  both  the  legisla- 
tors and  the  public  on  the  broadest  piossible 
basis. 

ATTACHMENT 

List  of  ISO  recommendations 

R31/Part  VII:  Quantities  and  units  of 
acoustics  (1965). 

R131:  Expression  of  the  physical  and  sub- 
ject If  magnitudes  of  Sound  or  Noise. 

R140:  Airborne  and  Impact  soiuid  trans- 
mission measurements  In  the  laboratory  and 
in  the  field  ( 1960) . 

R226:  Normal  equal-loudness  contours  for 
pure  tones  and  normal  threshold  of  hearing 
under  free-field  listening  conditions  (1961). 

R226:  Preferred  frequencies  for  acoustical 
measurements  ( 1962 ) . 

R357:  Expression  of  the  power  and  intens- 
ity levels  of  sound  or  noise  (1963). 

R362:  Measurement  of  noise  emitted  by 
motor  vehicles  (1964). 

R454:  Relations  between  sound  pressure 
levels  of  narrow  bands  of  noise  In  a  diffuse 
field  and  in  a  frontally  Incident  free  field  for 
equal  loudness  (1965). 

R495:  General  requirements  for  the  prep- 
aration of  test  codes  for  measuring  the  noise 
emitted  by  machines  (1966) . 

R532 :  Method  of  calculating  loudness  level 
(1966). 

List  of  lEC  publications 

No.  50/08  Electro-acoustics:  Glossary  of 
acoustical  terms. 

No.  123:  Recommendations  for  sound  level 
meters. 

No.  177:  Pure  tone  audiometers  for  general 
diagnostic  purposes  (1965). 

No.  178:  Piwe  tone  screening  audiometers 
(1966). 

No.  179:  Precision  sound  level  meters 
(1966). 

No.  184:  Methods  for  specifying  the  char- 
acteristics of  electromechanical  transducers 
for  shock  and  vibration  measurements 
(1966). 

No.  196:  lEC  standard  frequencies  (1965). 

No.  222:  Methods  for  specifying  the  char- 
acteristics of  auxiliary  equipment  for  shock 
and  vibration  measurement  (1966). 

List  of  ISO  draft — Recommendations  or  draft 
Secretariat  proposals 

TC108-:  thresholds  of  mechanical  vibra- 
tion and  shock  acceptable  to  man. 

TC43-8:  Doc.  43  (Seer.  275)  405  Draft: 
Proposal  for  "Permissible  (Low  Risk)  Noise 
Exposure  for  Hearing  Conservation". 

TC  43-9:  Doc.  43  (Seer.  245)  371  Draft: 
Projxwal  for  "Measurement  of  noise  emitted 
by  rotating  electrical  machinery". 

TC43-14:  Doc.  43  (Seer.  241)  367  Draft: 
Proposal  for:  "Standard  Reference  Quantities 
for  Acoustical  levels". 

List  of  lEC  draft — Recommendations  or  draft 
Secretariat  proposals 
TC  29-8:  Doc.  29   (Central  office)  72-  Pro- 
po6al  for  "Specification  for  octave,  half-oc- 


tave  and   third-octave  filters,  Intended   for 
the  analysis  of  sounds  and  vibrations". 

My  good  friend,  H.  R.  Weston,  scien- 
tific   officer.    Division    of    Occupational 
Health,  of   the  Department  of  Public 
Health,  in  Sydney,  Australia,  continues 
to  supply  us  with  his  articles  on  noise: 
Department    op    Public    Health, 
Division  of  Occupational 
Health, 
Sydney,  Australia,  September  11, 1968. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Kupferman:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  the  extract  from  the  Congressional 
Record  June  10,  1968  Summing  up  on  Noise 
which  is  very  interesting  and  useful  to  me. 
I  was  pleased  to  hear  from  you  and  to 
know  that  you  are  keeping  up  the  good  work 
on  noise. 

For  your  Information  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  "Auditory  Hazards  in  Primary  Indus- 
tries", a  paper  which  I  gave  at  a  Symposium 
on  "Noise  In  Industry"  held  at  Adelaide 
University  In  February  this  year. 
Kindest  regards. 
Yours  sincerely, 

H.  R.  Weston, 
Scientific  Officer. 
P.S. — I  am  also  enclosing  a  copy  Just  to 
hand  of  a  paper,  "Some  Practical  Asnects  of 
Hearing  Conservation,"  which  I  gave  at  an 
Acoustics  Symposium  which  was  held  In 
Sydney  this  week  by  the  Australian  Acous- 
tical Society    (New  South  Wales  Division). 

Some  Practical  Aspects  op  Hsaring 
Conservation 
(By  H.  R.  Weston,  A.S.A.S.M.,  Scientific  Of- 
ficer,   Division    of    Occupational    Health, 
N.S.W.  Department  of  PubUc  Health) 
Note. — This  paper  Is  based  on  industrial 
experiences.  Prevention  In  the  buying  stage 
is  stated  as  the   most  important  factor  in 
reducing    occupational    deafness.    A    noise 
specification  is  suggested.  Reference  is  made 
to  noise  reduction  by  enclosure,  with  some 
reasons  for  failures,  and  practical  difficul- 
ties   which    are    often    overlooked    by    well 
meaning  enthusiasts.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
enclosures  can  be  used  more  extensively  In 
industry   with    a   combination   of    technical 
advice  and  operation  know  how. 

Finally  the  author  discusses  ear  protec- 
tion as  a  last  resort  but,  nevertheless,  an  es- 
sential part  of  hearing  conservation.  Some 
reasons,  for  objections  and  suggestions  for 
motivation  are  given. 

prevention    by    design    and    PtmCHASE 

Prevention  In  the  design  purchasing  and 
planning  stage  is  by  far  the  most  Important 
single  factor  with  which  we  can  hope  to 
reduce  occupational  deafness.  It  is  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  overcome  Inconsisten- 
cies with  human  behaviour.  To  a  large  ex- 
tent customers  control  what  the  engineers 
and  equipment  manufacturers  are  going  to 
do;  In  the  past  they  have  not  asked  for  noise 
reduction.  Users  can  motivate  and  assist 
manufacturers  of  equipment  by  including 
noise  in  buying  specifications. 

As  a  guide  to  Industry,  when  ordering  new 
equipment  the  following  figures,  which  cor- 
respond to  N.R.  85  (I.S.O.)  are  suggested  as 
the  maximum  desirable  levels  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  operator's  ear,  under  operating 
conditions,  v^rlth  a  sound  level  meter  on  fast 
response. 


DESIRABLE  MAXIMUM  LEVEL  FOR  NEW  EQUIPMENT 


Octave  band  midfrequencies  (Hz) 

63 

125 

250 

500 

1000    2000    40O0    8000 

Maximum  SPL  in  decibels 

103 

96 

91 

87 

85       83       81       79 

While  this  Is  considered  a  reasonable  prac- 
Ucal  limit  It  vrtll  not  eliminate  all  risk  and 
It  should  not  be  regarded  as  final.  Efforts 
should,  of  course,  be  made  to  attain  lower 
levels  where  practical. 

If  the  noise  requirements  cannot  be  met 
manufacturers  should  be  asked  to  supply  par- 
ticulars of  the  noise  from  their  machines  so 
that  the  user  can  take  it  into  account  in  his 
proposed  deelgn,  location  and  building. 

REDUCTION  BY  SEGREGATION  AND  ENCLOSURE 

When  there  are  existing  sources  which  con- 
stitute a  risk  and  which  cannot  be  reduced. 
Industry  should  very  thoroughly  examine 
means  of  segregating  and  enclosing  noisy 
processes  and  machines  If  practical. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  situations  occur 
where  one  or  two  noisy  operations  which 
could  be  Isolated,  such  as  engines  on  test,  are 
permitted  to  create  a  hazard  for  many  per- 
sonnel who  are  themselves  on  relatively  quiet 
work. 

However,  enclosure  should  not  be  taken  for 
granted.  We  sometimes  hear  that  It  Is  easy 
to  reduce  Industrial  noise  by  barriers  and  en- 
closures. This  form  of  publicity  by  would-be 
noise  abaters,  although  well  meaning.  Is  most 
inadvisable  and  misleading.  It  falls  to  Recog- 
nise the  problems  Involved,  It  tends  to  em- 
barrass rather  than  to  encourage  Industry 
and  HI  advised  action  may  result  In  unneces- 
sary waste  of  money.  In  sotne  cases  It  ap- 
pears to  encourage  resistance  to  protection 
In  a  situation  which  is  virtually  impossible 
to  reduce. 

In  some  cases  the  ultimate  action  is  a 
compromise. 

If  an  enclosure  is  to  be  effective  It  Is  de- 
sirable that  It  should  be  Impermeable  and 
sealed  to  eliminate  leakage  paths.  In  practice 
many  attempts  fall  in  this  respect.  Openings 
may  be  required  for  adjustment,  mainte- 
nance, material  handling,  pipework  ducts, 
operating  levers,  etc.  It  is  futile  to  expect 
a  high  transmission  loss  where  there  has  to 
be  a  large  area  of  opening. 

If  designed  to  meet  acoustic  requirements 
operational  problems  may  be  Introduced 
such  as  obstruction,  additional  movements, 
heat  and  ventilation  and  restricted  vision; 
In  practice  vital  doors  and  closures  are  re- 
moved and  are  not  replaced.  However  good 
a  design  Is  acoustically,  usually  If  It  hinders 
the  operation  in  any  way  It  will  not  be  suc- 
cessful. Speaking  ergonomlcally,  It  must  be 
designed  to  suit  the  worker  as  he  cannot  be 
expected  to  readily  adjust  to  suit  the 
machine. 

The  efficiency  of  enclosures,  requiring  a 
lining  of  porous  absorptive  material,  is  some- 
times quickly  reduced  by  coatings  of  oil, 
cement,  metal  splashes,  etc.  In  some  cases 
perforated  replacement  panel  covers  have 
been  successfully  used  to  overcome  this 
problem  and  splash  plates  may  be  applicable. 

Operations  such  as  heavy  type  hot  forging 
do  not  readily  lend  themselves  to  suitable 
enclosures. 

It  should  be  emphasised  that  enclosures 
may  be  complicated,  costly  and  often  futile. 
There  are  situations  where  they  are  neither 
practical  nor  economical.  It  seems  preferable 
to  be  realistic. 

However,  the  author  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
If  management  is  sufficiently  motivated, 
acoustically  designed  enclosures  can  be  and 
should  be  applied  in  Industry  much  more 
extensively  than  they  are  at  present. 

They  must  be  compatible  with  operational 
requirements.  This  requires  the  application 
of  sound  control  principles  together  with 
a  complete  understanding  of  practical  opera- 
tion. It  would  seem  desirable  for  the  acoustics 
engineer  to  work  in  consultation  with  the 
plant  manager,  engineer  and  particularly 
operation  personnel  concerned. 

As  an  Illustration,  a  6  header  wood  moulder 
would  be  classed  as  difficult,  perhaps  quite 
correctly,  by  many  woodworking  shop  man- 
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agers  There  are  exhaust  ducta.  feed  open- 
ings, finished  product  openings.  It  requires 
ready  access  for  adjustment,  etc.  Neverthe- 
less. It  has  been  done 

There  have  been  Illustrations  of  enclosures 
with  spring  loaded  doors  for  this  tjrpe  of 
machine  In  this  particular  case,  shown  In 
sketch,  the  operators  felt  that  hinged  doors 
could  not  provide  the  desirable  flexibility  but 
sliding  doors  were  found  to  be  practical. 

Without  any  refinements  such  as  overlap  or 
sealed  doors,  lined  ducts  for  feed-In  or  acous- 
tic lining  Inside  It  gave  an  effective  Im- 
provement of  10  dBA. 

In  another  case  a  plastic  granulating  ma- 
chine was  enclosed  In  a  ply- wood  box  itned 
with  porous  absorptive  material.  A  susprn'led 
rubber  sheet  three-sixteenths  of  an  Inch 
thick  provided  a  suitable  closure  for  the  feed 
chute  opening  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  an  escape  route. 

If  they  are  to  be  effective,  barriers  need 
to  be  close  to  either  the  machine,  or  the 
operator 

Mechanical  handling  methods  enable  the 
use  of  barriers  with  glass  vision  panels  for 
operators,  such  as  In  timber  mills,  where 
the  ■sources-are  limited  and  the  noise  Is  more 
or  (ess  directional  Barriers  are  usually  In- 
effective if  there  are  numerous  sources,  per- 
haps in  a  large  and  reverberant  building, 
particularly  if  the  operator  has  to  make  fre- 
quent excursions  to  various  parts  of  the  mill. 

Situations  where  a  noise  source  does  not 
require  frequent  access,  such  as  tin  cans 
crashing  together  In  a  can  chute,  can  read- 
ily be  treated  by  a  duct  lined  with  sound 
absorptive  material. 

EA«    PBOTKCTION 

Ear  protection  has  often  been  described  ae 
a  "last  ditch  stand."  However.  It  must  be  con- 
sidered  a   most   Important  part  of  bearing 


conservation  <»  there  are  still  many  caaea 
where  reduction  to  a  safe  level  is  either  not 
practical,  or  It  is  a  low  range  matter.  The 
object  is  to  reduce  to  a  safe  level  noise 
entering  the  ear.  For  most  industrial  pur- 
poses the  following  kinds  are  available,  vlx: 

(a)  Bar  muffs  are  supported  by  a  band 
over  the  head,  a  neck  band  suitable  for  wear- 
ing with  a  safety  hat  and  some  are  attached 
to  a  safety  hat 

They  are  convenient  and  do  not  require 
individual  fitting. 

(b)  Ear  canal  caps  are  held  firmly  agalnat 
the  entrance  to  the  ear  canal  by  a  small 
lightweight  head  band  but  they  do  not  enter 
the  ear.  They  do  not  require  Individual  fit- 
ting. A  suitable  fit  depends  on  the  employee 
adjusting  them  correctly. 

(c)  Ear  plugs  fit  Into  the  ear  canal.  There 
are  many  types  of  prefabricated  plastic  plugs 
which  are  made  In  a  range  of  sizes.  The  cor- 
rect size  Is  important,  and  individual  fitting 
of  each  ear  is  required.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  good  seal  there  will  D»>some  pressure  on 
the  ear  and  consequently  discomfort  can  be 
expected  initially.  They  are  easily  carried  and 
also  easily  lost  or  left  in  the  "other  pocket". 

Id)  Plbreglass  Wool  Is  available  from 
which  fresh  ear  plugs  can  be  made  up  dally 
by  the  employee.  There  are  differences  of 
opinion  on  these  but,  providing  care  Is  taken 
to  make  them  up  to  fit  the  ear  canal  they 
will  provide  a  suitable  attenuation.  A  dis- 
advantage is  that  It  is  dependent  on  the 
employee  to  ensure  that  it  Is  made  up  cor- 
rectly. It  has  the  advantage  that  prior  fitting 
Is  not  required. 

This  material  is  being  used  widely  in  many 
industries  here  and  overseas  and  in  the 
Armed  Services.  There  are  indications  that 
employees  will  accept  It  more  readily  than 
many  permanent  types. 

Typical  attenuations  in  dB  are  as  follows: 
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FrrriNO  aj*d  indoctrination 

It  Is  desirable  for  the  employee  to  select 
from  a  range  of  protection  the  type  that 
suits  him  best. 

The  most  logical  place  for  Initial  fitting 
at  first  thought  might  appear  to  be  In  the 
plant  medical  centre.  While  this  Is  suitable 
for  giving  Instructions  on  the  correct  use 
and  reasons  for  protection,  ear  protection  will 
make  a  quiet  situation  quieter  and  It  wlU 
not  give  the  employee  a  true  Indication.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  fitted  In  the  work  environ- 
ment there  are  advantages,  the  reduction  is 
dramatic,  the  benefit  oblvous,  and  it  gives  a 
better  understanding  of  the  changes  of  levels 
involved.  Introduction  of  noise  Into  the  fit- 
ting room  is  a  suitable  compromise.  Often 
employees  will  not  accept  ear  protection 
readily.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  some 
of  which  are  as  follows  : 

Management  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
provide  it  properly.  It  must  be  suitable  for 
the  job  and  for  the  employee.  He  must  be 
taught  how  to  use  It.  how  to  adapt  to  a  new 
level  of  sound  and  how  he  should  adjust 
his  own  voice  level. 

Discomfort  Protection  must  be  suitable  for 
the  situation.  It  will  require  some  time  to 
become  accustomed  to  it.  If  It  hurts,  the  ear 
should  be  given  a  rest  for  a  few  days. 

Indifference,  or  a  resistance  to  a'^ange. 
With  the  insidious  onset  of  hearing  loss  he 
Is  not  aware  of  the  Importance. 

Pear  of  missing  speech,  warning  signals, 
or  roof  movement  In  tunnels.  Usually  in  a 
noise  such  sounds  are  heard  as  well  or  better. 

Ability  to  bear  changes  In  the  sound  of 
machines. 


Annoyance  by  low  freqeuncy  drumming 
and  resonance  In  muffs. 

Irritants,  chemical  vapours  and  heat. 

A  large  difference  between  the  noise  and 
the  quiet  periods. 

He  is  "tough"  and  does  not  require  pro- 
tection. 

A  routine  approach  without  recognition  of 
differences  in  individuals  and  In  situations. 

Some  reasons  for  non-acceptance  may  be 
based  on  false  conceptions.  Objections 
should  never  be  overlooked.  There  may  be  a 
good  reason,  or  a  fear  that  can  be  explained. 
Management  should  find  out  why.  and  either 
correct  the  difficulty  or  explain  it. 

When  fitted  well  th»  Improved  ccmfort  In 
his  work  will  go  a  long  way  to  gain  accept- 
ance. 

Fortunately  many  of  the  Industrial  noises 
which  are  dlff.cult  to  quieten  will  lend  them- 
selves to  ear  protection  but  some  exceptions 
are  likely. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  management  to 
educate  and  motivate  the  employees  so  that 
ear  protection  Is  used.  This  will  require  per- 
sonal attention  by  a  responsible  person,  fre- 
quent follow  up.  the  co-operation  of  fore- 
men together  with  patience  and  understand- 
ing by  all  concerned. 

umon  leaders,  in  the  Interest  of  the  wel- 
fare of  their  members,  also  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  encourage  them  in  the  use  of  ear 
protection.  The  industrial  manager  is  usually 
In  a  position  to  know  the  'Industrial 
climate"  and  to  decide  on  the  approach 
which  Is  appropriate  to  his  problem.  Efforts 
to  achieve  the  successful  adoption  of  a  hear- 
ing  conservation   scheme   may   well   be   re- 


warded  by  an  Improvement  in  plant  oper- 
ation and  morale. 

SUMIIART 

Prevention  Is  the  most  Important  part  of 
hearing  conservation.  Users  must  demand 
and  specify  quieter  machines. 

Industry  should  give  more  thought  to 
segregation  and  enclosure  but  false  concep- 
tions should  be  avoided.  It  is  often  a  com- 
plicated problem  requiring  close  co-operation 
between  the  sound  engineer  and  the  produc- 
tion management. 

Ear  protection  remains  an  essential  part 
of  the  program.  It's  acceptance  will  depend 
largely  on  the  ability  of  management  to 
provide  it  properly  and  to  resolve  difficulties, 
either  real  or  false,  that  they  may  encounter. 

If  a  hearing  conservation  scheme  Is  to  be 
successful,  as  with  any  safety  programme.  It 
requires  the  sincere  interest  and  support 
from  the  highest  levels  of  management  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  union. 
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Auditory    Hazard   in    Primart   Industries 
(By  H.  R.  Weston.  A.S.A.S.M.,  scientific  offi- 
cer. Division  of  Occupational  Health,  N.S.W. 

Department  of  Public  Health) 
abstract 

After  pointing  out  that  many  occupations 
In  the  country  are  exposed  to  noise  at  a 
hazard  level;  noise  studies  in  various  primary 
Industries  are  referred  to  with  particular  at- 
tention to  tractors  and  similar  forestry  and 
construction  equipment. 

Reference  Is  made  to  some  other  machines 
used  In  the  country. 

Typical  Sound  Pressure  level  figures  are 
presented  showing  the  types  of  noises  which 
occur  and  the  estimated  excess  exposures.  In 
some  cases  simple  single  figure  measure- 
ments are  shown  for  comp>arlson. 

Noise  control  is  recognized  as  a  complicated 
engineering  problem  for  the  manufacturer 
and  the  necessity  for  his  attention  to  this 
Is  stressed.  It  Is  pointed  out  that  users  can 
help  by  asking  for  Information  on  the  noise 
of  machines  which  they  propose  to  buy  and 
a  specification  Is  given  as  a  guide  and  as  an 
Incentive  to  manufacturers. 

Ear  protection  is  referred  to  as  an  alter- 
native when  noise  control  is  not  practical. 

I  Note. — Tables  referred  to  appear  preceding 
references  at  end  of  article. ) 

introduction 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  man  on  the  land 
may  be  exposed  to  a  wide  variety  of  occupa- 
tional accidents  and  health  risks,  such  as  the 
use  of  pesticides  which  Involve  considerable 
danger  If  they  are  not  handled  In  the  correct 
manner. 

Untu  comparatively  recent  years,  no  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  potential  hazard 
of  prolonged  exposure  to  noise  in  primary 
occupations. 

It  Is  generally  accepted  that  noise  often 
contributes  to  annoyance,  discomfort,  Irri- 
tability and  Interference  with  our  relaxation, 
but  there  are  Inter-related  factors  and  a 
relationship  Is  difficult  to  prove.  Sometimes 
the  health  aspect  of  annoying  noise  Is  very 
much  exaggerated.  While  It  may  Irrltote  an 
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existing  state  of  ill  health.  In  many  cases  It  Ing  of  the  Standard  Sound  Level  Meter  has 

would  seem  that  low  level  noises  with  an-  been  proposed   by  some  workers  as  a  quick 

noylng  characteristics  do  not  directly  produce  method  of  indicating  when  there  is  a  risk  of 

injury.  However,  It  Is  often  an  intrusion  on  occupational    hearing    loss.    Because    of    its 

our  privacy.  It  Interferes  with  our  comfort,  simplicity  It  is  gaining  acceptance, 

for  the  most  part  peoples  well-being  Is  dl-  Sound  Level  "A"  would  appear  to  have  a 

mlnlshed  by  noise    nd  life  In  general  Is  made  most  useful  place  In  Hearing  Conservation 

miserable.  Consequently  we  should  not  have  providing  that  the  limitations  are  realised: 

to  tolerate  it.  it  does  not  give  as  much  information  as  an 

This    paper    refers    to    a    major    effect   of  octave  band  analysis, 

noise  on  which  there  is  proof,  that  Is  a  noise  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  other  papers, 

induced    impairment    of    hearing    which    is  noise  induced  hearing  loss  depends  also  upon 

likely   from   a  repeating,  or   contlnuotis  ex-  exposure  Ume.  The  International  Organlsa- 

posure  to  loud  noises.  (Olorlg.  1958.  Sataloff,  tlon   for  Standardisation   has   also   proposed 

J  957)  standards  for  noises  that  are  not  continuous 

Although  dealing  with  occupations  In  prl-  throughout  the  day. 

mary  Industries  there  are  many  occupations  As   some   noises,   particularly   In    farming, 

in    secondary    industries    and    construction  may  not  be  continuous  throughout  the  day 

work  which  are  closely  related.  the  brief  modified  Table  A  presented  below 

There  is  a  difference  that  an  exposure  on  will  serve  as  a  guideline  to  show  the  relatlon- 

a  farm  may  be  seasonal,  where  as  operators  ship  between  time  exposures  for  equivalent 

in  secondary  Industries  and  many  primary  In-  sound   levels  for  broad   band  noise  for   one 

dustrles   are   exposed   daUy    throughout   the  exposure  per  day. 

year  at  a  more  or  less  constant  level.  TABLE  A 

Another  difference  for  survey  purposes  Is 

that  the  farmer  is  less  likely  to  change  his 

lob  than  employees  In  secondary  industries.  Average  level  in  crillcal  ocUve   from 

iZ                 „»i„   k1  I.   i^..   nt^io  tU  h«M  hpen  300  to  2,400  c.p.s.  or  NR  in  octaves       On  time  per  day 

Consequently  he  Is  less  likely  to  have  been  ^  ^^  and  2  000  c  p.s.                         (minutes) 

exposed    to    high    levels    of    widely    varying  '  '     ' 

It  should  be  kept  In  mind,  however,  that     85 u^lhanlM 

there  are  activities,  apart  from  occupational,      *^-- ■""'""""  Less  tiian  50. ' 

In  the  countrv,  such  as  shooting,  which  may      \ooiV////~.'.' """..'.'.'.. '..'." Less  than  25. 

be  responsible  for  some  hearing  loss.  When      105 Less  than  16. 

carrying  out  a  survey  of  tractor  drivers,  some      115 uSthani 

audiograms    were    not    taken    Into    account      '^ '_ 

when  it  was  felt  that  there  was  a  likelihood 

of    contributing    factors     other    than     the  tractors 

tractor  noise.  Studies,  which  have  been  carried  out  on 

Occupations  in  the  opven  have  an  advan-  tractor  noise  and  the  bearing  of  drivers,  have 

tage  that  they  are  usually  free  from  nearby  indicated  that  the  noise  is  an  occupational 

reflecting  surfaces  and  enclosures  which  will  hazard. 


give  a  build  up  of  sound.  However,  in  many 
cases  the  position  of  the  operator  Is  very 
near  the  source  of  the  noise  so  that  he  re- 
ceives It  at  a  very  high  level. 

In  the  case  of  a  chain  saw  operator  on 
large  diameter  timber  the  position  of  the 
operator  and  his  machine  Is  often  such  that 
reflected  sound  will  Increase  the  level  to 
which  he  Is  exposed. 

criteria 

A  number  of  criteria  have  been  proposed 
for  noise  Induced  hearing  loss.  While  there 
are  still  some  differences  of  opinion  the  vari- 
ous proposals  have  tended  towards  agree- 
ment. (Plesse  et  al  1962,  Glorlg.-A.,  1964, 
I.S.O.  1963,  1967). 

One  used  in  this  paper  in  reference  to 
earlier  work  on  tractors  and  farm  equipment 
was  originated  by  the  Commonwealth  Acous- 
tic Laboratory,  (Plesse  et  al  1962).  In  this, 
a  figure  of  85  decibels  In  any  one  of  the  four 
critical  octaves  frc«n  300  cps  to  4.800  cps  Is 
taken  as  the  hearing  conservation  level,  or 
the  level  above  which  prolonged  exposure 
Is  considered  a  potential  risk.  When  this  level 
of  86  dB  is  exceeded,  the  term  "excess  noise 
exposure"  Is  used  to  Indicate  the  amount 
of  this  excess  in  decibels.  An  excess  is  shown 
as  plus  or  If  below  the  limit  the  amount  Is 
shown  as  minus. 

The  one  used  In  more  recent  work  Is  that 
proposed  by  the  International  Organisation 
for  Standardisation  (I.S.O.  1963).  In  this. 
NR.  85  in  octaves  with  centre  frequencies 
500.  1,000  and  2,000  cps  Is  taken  as  the  hear- 
ing conservation  level,  above  which  it  Is  con- 
sidered a  potential  risk  with  continuous  ex- 
posure. 

These  criteria  are  comparable  for  many 
occupational  activities.  They  could  be  ex- 
pected to  give  similar  excess  exposure  figures 
In  most  cases  for  the  machines  being  con- 
sidered In  this  paper  as  the  sound  pressure 
level  drops  off  at  the  higher  frequencies. 

In  addition,  in  some  of  the  more  recent  In- 
vestigations Sound  Level  "A"  figures  have 
been  shown  for  comparison.  The  "A"  welght- 


A  survey  carried  out  by  the  N.S.W.  Division 
of  Occupational  Health  in  conjunction  with 
the  N.S.W.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1962 
(Weston  1963)  showed  a  greater  Impairment 
of  hearing  among  drivers  in  the  Inland  area 
than  m  the  coastal  area  and  Indicated  that 
there  Is  a  potential  risk  of  Impairment  of 
hearing  when  driving  heavy  tractors  over 
long  periods. 

Some  work  carried  out  by  Llerle  and  Reger 
In  Iowa,  U.S_A.,  indicated  that  tractor  noise 
Is  sufficiently  high  In  Intensity  to  produce 
high  frequency  hearing  losses  In  farmer 
drivers,  with  noise  susceptible  ears  If  ex- 
posed over  a  period  of  years.  (Llerle  and 
Reger.  1958). 

A  group  of  New  Zealand  tractor  drivers  on 
farms  were  tested  as  well  as  a  matched  group 
of  office  workers.  (Bell  1956).  Results  sug- 
gested that  deafness  among  tractor  drivers 
was  an  occupational  hazard. 

An  Investigation  was  conducted  Into  the 
Incidence  of  deafness  among  cane  farmer  op- 
erators In  the  sugar  industry  (Murphy  and 
Tonkin.  1964).  This  showed  a  significant 
number  of  farmers  with  losses  In  each  ear 
outside  of  the  normal  range.  It  was  consid- 
ered that  more  extensive  testing  of  cane 
farmers  would  be  required  to  verify  con- 
clusions. 

It  is  Interesting  that  several  of  the  studies 
Indicated  that  left  ears  tend  to  suffer  a 
slightly  greater  hearing  loss  than  right  ears. 
While  there  are  several  possible  reasons  for 
this,  such  as  shooting,  from  observations  of 
drivers  the  author  Is  of  the  opinion  that,  the 
most  important  factor  Is  the  fact  that  the 
driver  frequently  looks  over  his  right 
shoulder  to  watch  the  following  plough,  etc., 
thereby  directing  his  left  ear  toward  the  trac- 
tor exnaust  and  his  right  ear  away  from  it. 

Tractor  work  on  farms  is  usually  seasonal. 
The  average  farmer  would  not  drive  his  trac- 
tor "all  day"  for  more  than  10  to  12  weeks  of 
the  year.  For  the  remainder  of  the  year  driv- 
ing would  be  intermittent  and  for  brief  pe- 
riods.  Although    there    Is   considerable   "off 


period"  during  the  year,  a  hearing  hazard 
Is  Indicated.  This  situation  is  unusual.  In 
comparison  with  many  secondary  Industries 
where  work  is  continuous  throughout  the 
day  over  the  whole  year. 

Many  tractor  drivers  were  acutely  aware  of 
tinnitus,  especially  at  night.  This  appeared 
to  be  more  prevalent  among  drivers  who  had 
shown  marked  hearing  Impairment. 

This,  together  with  a  Temporary  Thresh- 
old Shift  lasting  some  hours  can  be  quite 
distressing  for  drivers,  perhaps  more  so  In 
the  country  where  backgrounds  are  Ukeiy  to 
be  low. 

Table  1  shows  some  typical  sound  pressure 
levels  for  farm  tractors  ranging  from  92  to 
106  dB  overall,  with  "excess  noise  exposures" 
ranging  from  minus  10  to  plus  13  dB. 

MISCEl-LANEOnS     MACHINERY 

Table  2  shows  some  figures  for  miscellane- 
ous machinery  associated  with  the  farm.  In 
many  cases  these  operations  are  Intermittent 
and  for  relative  brief  periods.  As  such  they 
would  not  present  a  hazard  but  it  is  perhaps 
as  well  for  those  concerned  to  be  aware  of 
some  of  these  as  they  may  contribute  to 
overall  exposure. 

A  corn  husker  would  operate  all  day  but 
during  the  harvesting  season  only.  Normally 
hammer  mills  and  circular  saws  would  be 
expected  to  operate  for  brief  periods  only  but, 
bearing  In  mind  that  the  operators  may  also 
be  exposed  to  other  noises  some  of  the  time. 
It  is  suggested  these  should  be  kept  in  mind 
as  possible  contributors  to  an  auditory  haz- 
ard and  the  practice  of  protecting  ears 
should  be  cultivated  even  If  only  to  eliminate 
a  temporary  loss,  or  tinnitus. 

Chain  saws 

These  are  shown  In  Table  2.  Overall  levels 
ranged  from  110  to  126  dB  and  the  Hearing 
Conservation  Level  was  exceeded  by  as  much 
as  37  dB.  Chain  saws  are  normal  equipment 
for  forestry  work.  In  this  industry,  where 
they  are  used  for  long  periods,  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  they  present  a  very  serious  risk 
of  permanent  damage  to  hearing. 

It  Is  considered  that  ear  protection  shovild 
always  be  worn  by  operators. 

Apart  from  their  use  In  the  timber  In- 
dustry they  are  now  being  used  on  many 
farms.  As  the  actual  noise  level  and  time 
will  vary  from  cut  to  cut,  with  the  type  of 
machine  and  with  the  condition  of  the  motor 
and  the  blade,  It  Is  not  possible  to  give  a 
definite  assessment  of  the  degree  of  risk 
when  these  saws  are  used  intermittently.  At 
the  highest  levels  shown  It  Is  estimated  that 
there  would  be  a  risk  of  hearing  damage  to 
the  operator  when  the  exposure  exceeded  five 
minutes  per  day,  as  Indicated  In  Table  A.  At 
the  levels  showm  It  seems  reasonable  to  al- 
ways regard  this  operation  as  a  potential 
risk;  operators  would  be  well  advised  to  use 
ear  protection  even  for  brief  exposures. 

Electrically  operated  chain  saws  are  quiet 
and  do  not  present  a  risk  to  hearing.  In  for- 
estry work  It  may  be  practical  to  use  electrical 
saws  with  a  portable  generating  set. 

FORESTRY    EQUIPMENT 

It  Is  felt  that  with  machines  such  as  trac- 
tors, by  measuring  the  sound  levels  under 
maximum  and  average  ojieratlng  conditions  a 
reasonably  accurate  assessment  of  the  dam- 
age risk  can  be  made. 

There  Is  a  similarity  between  tractors  and 
some  construction  machinery,  much  of  which 
is  used  continuously  In  the  forestry  Industry. 

Table  3  shows  particulars  of  noise  from 
machinery  which  Is  used  In  forestry  and  road 
making  as  well  as  construction  projects.  Fig- 
ures show  operating  levels  ranging  from  98 
to  112dB  overall  and  89  to  110  dBA  and  Indi- 
cated that  noise  was  well  In  excess  of  the 
Hearing  Conservation  Level.  On  this  type  of 
work  It  can  be  assumed  that  It  will  be  con- 
tinuous throughout  the  day,  or  for  at  least 
5  hours. 
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It  l«  Intereattng  to  note  In  Table  3  that  the 
Sound  Level  "A"  flgures,  when  compared  with 
the  proposed  risk  level  of  90  dBA.  showed 
reaaonable  agreement  with  the  "excess  noise 
exposures"  which  were  estimated  from  the 
critical  octave  band  figures  These  support 
the  opinion,  that  Is  gaining  acceptance,  that 
Sound  Level  "A"  Is  a  quick  and  useful  method 
for  assessing  an  auditory  noise  hazard.  This 
should  be  noted  as  distinct  from  annoyance 
and  from  engineering  control. 

Hearing  tests  carried  out  on  a  limited  num- 
ber of  earth  moving  equipment  operators, 
after  eliminating  those  who  may  have  had 
contributing  factors  other  than  the  noise 
from  the  machines  concerned,  supported  the 
view  that  this  noise  Is  a  hazard  which  will 
produce  a  hearing  loss  to  average  ears. 

A  study  of  heavy  equipment  operators  In 
California.  (Ottobonl  and  MUby,  1966). 
showed  high  noise  levels  and  significant  hear- 
ing losses  of  operators  Indicating  the  need 
for  reduction  of  noise  by  the  installation  of 
muffler  and  other  design  changes. 

In  a  noise  and  hearing  survey  of  earth 
moving  equipment  operators  carried  out  In 
Ohio.  USA.  (La  Benz  et  al.  1967)  overall 
levels  were  found  ranging  from  90-130  dB 
wltA  maximum  energy  In  the  octaves  below 
600  cps.  All  measurements  were  found  to  ex- 
ceed hazardous  exposure  criteria  In  one  or 
more  octave  bands  and  Indicated  the  need 
for  noise  control  by  engineering  methods  In 
this  group  of  workers  there  was  f>er8uaslve 
evidence  of  hearing  Impairment  which  was 
relatable  to  noise  exposure. 

It  was  felt  that  personal  protective  equip- 
ment had  some  limitations  for  this  type  of 
work. 

POTTCMATTC    EQTTIPMXNT 

Air  Compressura  usually  show  high  noise 
levels  but  are  not  always  an  occupational 
hazard  as  personnel  may  not  be  continually 
close  to  the  units.  If  necessary.  It  would 
iisually  be  practical  to  enclose  these.  In 
doing  this  It  Is  Important  to  use  acoustic 
baffles,  or  filters,  over  any  ventilation  open- 
ings. 

Perhaps  It  should  be  mentioned  that  air 
compressor  noise  can  be  a  great  source  of 
annoyance  to  people  living  in  the  vicinity, 
and  when  the  use  of  one  is  contemplated. 
In  or  near  a  conununlty  area,  some  effort 
should  be  made  to  quieten  by  a  suitable  en- 
closure. 

Pneumatic  Rock  Picks  (Jack  Hammers) 
are  notoriously  noisy. 

Figures  taken  on  these  from  time  to  time 
have  Indicated  a  risk  of  impairment  of  hear- 
ing for  the  operators. 

Table  3  shows  the  figures  for  2  pneumatic 
picks,  with  and  without  exhaust  silencers. 
Two  picks  of  weights  60  and  75  lbs.  showed 
levels  of  105  and  UO  dBA  respectively  with- 
out silencers,  and  100  and  104  dBA  with  si- 
lencers. 

The  principal  source  of  noise  from  pneu- 
matic picks  Is  the  exhaust  of  the  compressed 
air.  This  can  be  reduced  by  exhaust  mufflers 
In  the  order  of  6  dBA.  While  this  type  of 
silencer  reduces  the  noise  and  the  risk  of 
hearing  loss,  it  does  not  eliminate  all  excess 
exposure  and  ear  protection  is  still  required. 
Such  reduction  can  be  very  valuable  in  re- 
ducing the  noise  to  which  nearby  employees 
are  subjected  and,  of  course.  In  reducing 
very  annoying  noise  which  may  reach  nearby 
community  areas. 

MEAT    INDUSTRY 

Table  4  shows  the  levels  of  two  machines 
used  in  the  meat  industry. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that,  with  the 
duplex  grinding  machine,  although  no  ex- 
cess was  indicated  above  the  hazardous  ex- 
posure criteria,  there  was  a  high  level  pure 
tone  in  the  octave  with  mid  frequency  125 
cps.  This  annoying  pure  tone  was  a  source 
of  employee  complaint.  Ear  protection  ap- 


pears to  be  of  limited  value  In  a  case  such 
as  this. 

riurr  and  vkoktabuk  cannino  iNOT78TmT 

A  brief  study  in  the  canning  Industry 
showed  levels  which  were  not  as  high  as 
might  be  expected;  no  figures  have  been  giv- 
en, but  In  some  cases  an  excess  noise  ex- 
posure was  indicated.  A  particular  noise, 
which  perhaps  should  be  mentioned.  Is  that 
which  originated  from  the  continual  banging 
of  empty  cans  as  they  were  fed  down  a  chute 
to  the  filling  section.  At  this  position  several 
employees  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  were 
subjected  to  a  potential  risk. 

It  seems  practical  to  enclose  such  sources, 
at  the  main  points  of  Impact,  In  tubes  lined 
Inside  with   sound   absorptive  material. 

There  are  other  possible  sources  which  may 
require  attention  such  as  high  speed  pul- 
verising mills  and  escaping  steam. 

Canning  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
can  making  Industry  which,  of  course,  shows 
very  high  levels  and  has  plenty  of  scope  for 
noise  reduction  by  design  and  enclosure  of 
machines  and  conveyors. 

NOISE    CONTKOL    BY    MANtTTACTtniniS 

Opinions  regarding  the  origins  of  dlesel 
engine  noise  differ  considerably.  For  trac- 
tors and  similar  equipment  exhaust  noise 
generally  appears  to  be  a  major  contributor. 
(Rowley.  D.  W..  1967).  This  calls  for  atten- 
tion always  to: — 

(I)  The  installation  of  an  effective  muf- 
fler on  the  engine  exhaust. 

(II)  The  position  of  the  exhaust  In  rela- 
tion to  the  operator,  and 

(III)  The  provision  of  a  possible  Insulated 
cabin  for   the  driver. 

There  are  many  other  factors  which  con- 
tribute in  varying  degrees,  including  the 
abrupt  pressure  rise  produced  by  combus- 
tion, piston  slap,  different  design  techniques 
employed  for  small  and  large  engines, 
sideways  movement  of  the  piston  across  the 


cylinder  clearance,  transmission  noise,  turbo- 
charger  noise  and  surface  radiated  noise. 

Noise  reducton  is  often  presented  as  some- 
thing simple.  This  Is  not  so  and  we  should 
be  realistic.  It  Is  an  engineering  problem 
which  presents  many  difncultles.  It  would 
seem  that  manufacturers  are  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  handle  this  and  they  must  be  en- 
couraged to  accept  the  challenge  and  be  pre- 
pared to  give  considerable  attention  to  it. 

One  reason  why  manufacturers  have  done 
little  about  it  is  that  they  have  not  been 
asked  to  do  anything. 

In  the  past,  tractor  manufacturers  have 
been  in  a  position  where  a  loud  exhaust 
gave  the  Impression  of  iK>wer.  It  was  perhaps 
a  good  selling  ix>lnt.  This  also  applied  to 
other   noisy  equipment. 

This  type  of  thinking  may  still  exist  to 
some  extent  and  there  is  a  need  for  every- 
one concerned  to  be  educated  for  "quiet". 
However,  we  seem  to  have  reached  the  stage 
where  there  is  a  considerable  awareness  of 
the  need  for  quieter  products  among  users. 

Purchasers  should  encourage  manufactur- 
ers of  noisy  equipment  to  produce  quieter 
machines.  The  prospective  buyer  can  do  this 
by  asking  for  information  on  the  noise  when 
calling  for  quotations,  or.  from  available 
criteria,  he  can  give  the  manufacturer  a  spe- 
cification of  the  desirable  maximum  operat- 
ing level.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
he  would  get  it  Immediately,  but  he  would 
put  all  manufacturers  on  the  same  basis,  he 
would  provide  an  incentive  and  they  would 
know  what  levels  to  aim  for. 

CKITERIA   FOB    PtJUCHASINO 

As  a  guide,  when  ordering  new  equipment, 
figures  shown  in  Table  B.  which  correspond 
to  N.R.  85  (I.S.O.).  can  be  quoted  as  the 
maximum  desirable  limits  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  operator's  ear,  under  operating  con- 
ditions, with  a  sound  level  meter  on  fast 
response. 


TABLE  B.-DESIRABLE  MAXIMUM  LEVELS  FOR  NEW  EQUIPMENT 


Oct*v«bti.dmidtr«quMciMinc.M «       >»     2*0      500    1,(XM  2.(X)0  4.000  8.000 


Maximum  nund  preswrt  level  in  dsctlMis.. 


103       96       91       87       8S       83       81         79 


Some  Government  Departments  and  pri- 
vate industries  are  already  giving  a  specifica- 
tion when  calling  for  quotations. 

It  should  be  realised  that  these  figures  are 
for  the  problem  of  noise  as  an  occupational 
hearing  risk.  When  dealing  with  it  for  com- 
fort and  annoyance  there  are  other  criteria 
available. 

In  many  cases  the  simple  single  figure  of 
90  dBA  would  correspond  with  the  above. 

However,  hearing  conservation  cannot  be 
completely  divorced  from  annoyance  and  it  Is 
considered  that,  for  noise  specifications  for 
equipment,  and  for  engineering  control,  oc- 
tave band  figures  are  necessary.  It  is  very 
desirable  for  the  designer  to  keep  In  mind 
the  whole  spectrum:  low  frequency  drum- 
ming must  not  be  overlooked,  particularly  in 
dlesel  engines  associated  with  the  types  of 
machines  which  have  been  referred  to  above. 
In  some  cases  the  use  of  spark  arresters, 
"mufflers",  while  serving  a  very  useful  pur- 
pose in  reducing  noise  in  the  hazardous  ex- 
posure range  have  actually,  owing  to  reso- 
nance, increased  the  noise  level  in  the  lower 
frequencies. 

While  discussing  criteria  to  guide  manu- 
facturers it  should  be  mentioned  that  stand- 
ard methods  of  measuring  are  desirable  so 
that  when  suppliers  quote  levels  for  their 
machines,  the  prospective  customers  will  have 
a  basis  for  comparison.  When  specifying  de- 
sirable limits,  or  when  asking  for  the  figures 
for  a  particular  machine,  it  Is  preferable  to 
state  the  method  and  position  of  measure- 


ment so  that  the  figures  from  suppliers  can 
be  compared. 

The  author  Is  of  the  opinion  that  measure- 
ments of  tractors,  and  the  various  machines 
which  have  been  referred  to  above,  should  be 
made  in  the  open,  under  free  field  conditions, 
clear  of  reflective  surfaces.  This  will  not  nec- 
essarily represent  the  worst  conditions  such 
as  might  exist  If  the  machine  Is  to  be  used 
near  a  rock  face,  or  In  a  cutting.  However. 
it  is  much  better  to  measure  under  open 
conditions,  which  are  comparable,  and  to  then 
make  allowances,  if  necessary,  for  adverse 
conditions  which  might  apply  in  the  ulti- 
mate operations. 

EAS    PROTECTION 

Noise  reduction  to  a  suitable  level  Is  the 
desirable  solution.  However,  there  are  still 
many  cases  where  reduction  to  a  safe  level 
is  either  not  practical,  or  it  is  a  long  range 
matter. 

In  such  cases,  ear  protection  Is  the  only 
practical  method  and  it  should  be  used  to 
reduce  noise  entering  the  ear. 

For  most  uses  there  are  three  kinds  of 
protection,  viz: — 

(a)  Ear  muffs  which  are  supported  by  a 
band  over  the  head,  or  a  band  passing  behind 
the  head.  The  latter  is  often  preferable  be- 
cause it  can  be  worn  with  a  hat. 

(b)  Ear  canal  caps  held  against  the  head 
by  a  small  head  band.  This  type  can  also 
be  worn  with  a  hat. 

(c)  Ear  plugs  which  fit  into  the  ear.  There 
are  many  types  of  pre-f  abrlcated  plastic  ones 
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which  are  made  In  several  sizes.  When  using 
these  the  correct  size  Is  Important.  This  may 
present  some   difficulty   in  the  country. 

There  is  available  a  plastic  fiberglass  wool 
from  which  fresh  ear  plugs  can  be  made  up 
dally.  There  are  differences  of  opinion  on 
these  but,  providing  care  Is  taken  to  make 
them  up  to  fit  the  ear  canal,  they  will  provide 
a  suitable  attenuation. 

They  have  an  advantage  that  prior  fitting 
Is  not  required. 

For  drivers  of  tractors  and  similar  ma- 
chines ear  muffs  (a)  are  considered  very 
suitable,  because: — 

(1)  They  can  be  left  with  the  machine  and 
can  be  easily  put  on,  or  taken  off,  or  lifted  to 
one  side  for  listening  during  quiet  periods. 

(2)  There  is  no  difficulty  in  fitting  to  size. 

The  eax  canal  caps  (b)  also  have  these  ad- 
vantages and  providing  there  is  a  suitable 
seal  against  the  ear  canal  openings  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  suitable. 

Ear  protection  may  meet  with  some  objec- 
tions. On  some  of  the  operations  mentioned 
the  use  may  be  limited,  but  generally  it  gives 
satisfactory  protection. 

It  may  take  some  time  for  a  person  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  It  and  to  the  new  level 
of  sound. 

Where  a  noise  hazard,  which  cannot  be  re- 
duced by  engineering  means,  exists  in  an  in- 
dustry it  Is  the  responsibility  of  management 
to  instruct  and  to  encourage  employees  In 
the  use  of  ear  protection.  Successful  adop- 
tion of  ear  protection  may  well  be  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  morale  in  the  Industry  and  of 
the  management. 

If  there  are  objections  find  out  why.  An 
employee  may  have  a  reason  for  not  want- 


ing to  wear  protection,  to  him  it  may  be  a 
good  reason,  but  it  may  be  a  fear  which  can 
be  explained. 

Union  leaders,  in  the  Interest  of  the  wel- 
fare of  their  members,  also  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  encourage  them  In  the  use  of  ear 
protection. 

AUDIOMETRY 

Hearing  tests  are  essential  to  check  the 
success,  or  otherwise  of  any  hearing  con- 
servation scheme.  It  is  assumed  that  these 
will  be  fully  dealt  with  In  one  of  the  other 
papers  for  this  Sympwslum. 

SUMMARY 

Occupations  in  the  country  are  Isy  no 
means  free  of  noise  hazards. 

Investigations  have  shovm  that,  imder  op- 
erating conditions,  the  noise  levels  of  tractors 
are  frequently  excessive  and  when  driving 
tractors  over  a  number  of  years  there  Is 
a  potential  risk  of  impairment  of  hearing. 

On  some  farms  there  are  other  machines 
which  produce  a  high  noise  level.  The  opera- 
tion time  is  usually  brief  but  they  should 
not  be  overlooked  as  contributors  to  a  hear- 
ing risk. 

Chain  saws  should  be  considered  a  risk 
even  for  short  exposures.  When  used  con- 
tinuously In  the  forest  they  are  regarded  as 
a  serious  hazard. 

Studies  on  equipment  used  In  forestry  and 
also  In  construction  work  have  indicated  the 
presence  of  an  auditory  hazard  foi  oper- 
ators. On  a  limited  number  of  measurements 
on  forestry  equipment,  the  simplified  Sound 
Level  "A"  figures  appeared  comparable  with 
octave  band  figures  as  an  Indication  of  an 
auditory  risk. 

TABLE  l.-FARM  TRACTORS 


Exhaust  noise  is  a  major  factor.  Attention 
should  always  be  given  to  a  suitable  muffler. 

Noise  reduction  Is  an  engineering  problem, 
in  some  cases  very  complicated,  which  must 
be  handled  by  the  manufacturer. 

Users,  whether  Individual  owners,  private 
companies,  or  government  departments  can 
encourage  manufacturers  to  reduce  noise  by 
asking  for  quieter  equipment,  giving  a  noise 
specification  and  by  buying  quieter  machines. 
There  is  a  criterion  which  can  be  used  as  a 
specification,  or  buying  guide. 

In  many  cases  Immediate  reduction  to  a 
suitable  level  is  not  practical.  When  this  is 
so,  ear  protection^should  be  used. 

Management  and  Union  leaders  have  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  successful  Introduction 
of  ear  protection. 
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TABLES 

The  following  tables  show  the  overall 
sound  pressure  levels,  the  distribution  In 
octave  bands  and  the  estimated  "Excess 
Noise  Exposure"  (E.N.E.).  Figures  were  taken 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  operator's  ear  unless 
otherwise  stated. 

( 1 )  Farm  Tractors. 

(2)  Miscellaneous  Machinery  on  the  Land. 

(3)  Equipment  used  in  Forestry.  This 
Table  Includes  Sound  Level  "A"  figures. 

(4)  Equipment  used  In  the  Meat  Industry. 


Decibels 

Tractor  horsepower 

Octave  bands  (cycles  per  second) 

ENE 

SPL 

37.5 
75 

75 
150 

150 
300 

300 
600 

600 
1.200 

1,200 
2,400 

2,400 
4,800 

4.800 
9.600 

(CAL) 

30  to  40  horsepower  

93 

92 
101 
106 

9S 

98 
106 
101_ 

106 
106 

90 
86 
94 

104 
88 
93 

104 
98 

97 

90 

83 
88 
98 
99 
91 
90 
101 
98 

104 
99 

79 
84 
90 
98 
90 
90 
97 
91 

97 
100 

74 
77 
91 
92 
81 
88 
98 
84 

92 
98 

76 
82 
90 
92 
82 
84 
92 
80 

91 
% 

70 
75 
91 
93 
81 
85 
87 
77 

88 
97 

67 
70 
85 
92 
74 
83 
85 
74 

85 
93 

65 
63 
77 
87 
69 
81 
78 
68 

75 
86 

-9 

Do 

25  to  30  horsepower 

-3 
+6 

50  to  60  horsepower         ..         

+8 

Do 

Do                        .                

-3 

+3 

60  to  70  horsepower 

+13 

70  to  80  horsepower  

-1 

60  horsepower; 

(a)  With  spark  arrester 

+7 

(b)  Without  spark  arrester 

+  13 

TABLE  2.- 

-MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY  ON  THE  FARM 

Decibel! 

Machine  and  particulars 

Overall       - 
SPL 

Octave  bands  (cycles  per  second) 

ENE 

37.5 
75 

75 
150 

150 
300 

300 
600 

600 
1,200 

1,200 
2,400 

2.400 
4,800 

4.800 
9,600 

(CAL) 

Corn  husker  and  sheller  (mounted  on  a  trolley  towed  by  a 

tractor) 

Hammer  mill,  belt  driven  by  tractor,  operating  empty 

Hammer  mill;  tractor  driven;  milling  grain 

Circular  saw.  32  in.,  sawing  firewood 

Shearing  machine,  type  l... 

Shearing  machine,  type  2 - 

Chain  saws: 

6  horsepower  medium  wood 

106 
101 
99 
114 
88 
77 

116 
110 

lis 

120 
123 
126 
84 

94 
87 
84 
86 
81 
68 

S3 
93 
96 
97 
97 
102 
66 

97 
84 
84 
91 
73 
62 

100 

100 
102 
108 
108 
110 
65 

101 
92 
91 
86 
67 
64 

97 
95 
103 
109 
112 

no 

66 

100 
95 
86 
96 
76 
65 

106 
102 
106 
114 
117 
122 
73 

100 
98 
83 
98 
76 
66 

111 
104 

109 
112 
118 
121 
75 

93 
92 
90 
101 
77 
70 

102 
93 

103 
108 
111 
116 
78 

91 
87 
94 
109 
82 
72 

96 
93 
98 

105 
111 
115 
78   . 

89 
81 
96 
107 
84 
72 

87 
92 
98 

106 

110 

114 

77 

+15 

tJI 

+24 

-3 

-13 

+26 
+19 

7  5  horseDOwer  medium  wood         _  -  .............*.• 

+24 

8  horscDowfir  hard  wood               .........-.........— 

+29 

+33 

+37 

—7 
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OkjMs 


OvaraN 
S.^L 


dBA 


Octave  canter  trequencies  (cycles  per  second) 


83 


12S 


2S0 


soo 


1,000 


2,000 


4,000 


8.000 


LN.E 


Loader,  70  to  80  hor]«po««ar: 

(a)  Low  idle _ 

(b)  High  idle  (maxtmHin  rp.m.) 

(c)  Under  load 

Loader,  130  horsepower: 

(a)  Low  idle 

(b)  High  idle  (maiimum  r.p.m.) 

(c)  Under  load 

Crawler  trKtor,  HO  to  120  horsepower: 

(a)  Low  idle 

<b)  High  Idle  (maiimMm  r.p.iii.) 

(c)  Underload  

Crawler  tractor.  160  to  170  hoTMpower:  Under  load 

Grader.  60  horsepower: 

(a)  Low  idle 

(b)  High  idle  (maximum  rp.m.) 

(c)  Under  load  

Grader,  130  to  140  horsepower:  Under  toad 

Grader,  120  to  130  horsepower: 

(a)  Low  idle     .  .     

(b)  High  Idle  (maiimum  r  p  m.) 

(c)  Travel  low  gear  (normal  grading  speed) 

(d)  Normal  road  travel 

Grader.  160  to  170  horsepower:  Forward  travel  (low  gear)... 
Air  c»fnpresa>»,-365  c  f  m.  (10  feet  from  side): 

U>  On  load.  

(b)  Idling 

Pneumatic  rock  pick.  7S  pounds: 

(a)  Without  exhaust  silencer 

(b)  With  exhaust  siletKer 

Pneumatic  rock  pick.  60  pounds: 

(a)  Without  9«haust  silencer ^ 

(b)  With  f  ihaust  silencer 
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TABLE  4.-MEAT  INDUSTRY  EQUIPMENT 


Decibels 


Machine  ard  particulars 


Ovefsll 
SPL 


dBA 


Octave  center  frequencies  (cycles  per  second) 


E.N.E. 


63 


125 


250 


500 


1.000 


2.0O0 


4.000 


8.000 


Hogging  machine  at  4  teel: 

(a)  Crushing  bullocks' heads 108 

(b)  Idling 97 

Duplex  grinding  machine  at  12  leel:  Grindint 

odal.... 107 
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A  number  of  recent  newspaper  items 
on  noise  deserve  attention: 
[Prom   the  New  York  Times.  July  2.   1968) 
Road  Noisx  Held  Causx  for  Damage 
(By  Sidney  E.  ZIon) 

Albany,  July  1. — In  a  4-to-3  decision  that 
drew  a  stinging  dissent,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
today  held  that  the  state  must  pay  a  property 
owner  damages  for  the  noise  of  passing  traffic 
when  the  state  takes  part  of  his  land  to  build 
a  highway. 

Judge  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  in  a  majority 
opinion  that  at  times  read  like  a  poem  to 
country  living,  rejected  the  state's  contention 
that  traffic  noise,  because  It  Is  suffered  by  the 
public  generally,  should  be  excluded  as  an 
element  of  damages. 

"Of  particular  concern,"  Judge  Keating 
wrote,  'has  been  the  damage  done  |by 
massive  public  highway  construction  J  to  the 
quiet  beauty  of  many  once  remote  and  in- 
accessible areas,  as  well  as  the  intrusion  of 
the   seemingly   endless   line   of   asphalt   and 


concrete  into  the  enclaves  which  many  people 
have  sought  as  surcease  from  the  hustle  and 
bustle  of  modern-day  life." 

The  decision  by  the  state's  highest  court 
upheld  a  $37,000  award  to  Ira  and  Dorothy 
Dennlson,  whose  land  in  a  remote  wooded 
area  In  Lake  George  was  partially  taken  for 
the  Luzerne  Road-Lake  George  Interchange. 

MILLIONS    "SUFTEK"    NOISE 

The  amount,  granted  by  a  Court  of  Claims 
Judge,  was  based  only  In  part  on  the  noise 
factor,  since  the  highway  also  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  privacy,  seclusion  and  view  from  the 
Dennlsons'  Colonial  home.  But  the  only  Issue 
on  appeal  was  the  traffic  noise. 

In  an  often  biting  dissenting  opinion. 
Judge  Francis  Bergan  said  the  court  had 
departed  from  precedent  and  seemed  "by 
Implication"  to  sanction  future  noise  damage 
In  "quite  unrestricted  form." 

"Millions  of  resldente  of  New  York,"  he 
added,  "are  exposed  to  It  along  the  Long 
Island  Expressway,  the  East  River  Drive,  the 
West  Side  Drive,  to  suggest  some  notable 
examples.  That  it  has  a  consequence  on 
market  value  wherever  It  is  heard  is  un- 
doubtedly true.  But  there  are  some  unpleas- 
ant consequences  of  modem  life  which  are 
not  the  proper  subject  of  damages  in  a  law 
court." 

But  Chief  Judge  Stanley  Puld.  who  wrote 
a  concurring  opinion  and  thus  cast  the  de- 
ciding vote  for  the  majority,  appeared  to 
scotch  the  prospects  of  wholesale  damage 
awards  for  traffic  noise. 

"We  are  not, "  he  wrote,  "contrary  to  In- 
timations in  the  dissenting  opinion,  accept- 
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ing    future    traffic    noise    as    an    element   of 
damage  in  quite  unrestricted  form. " 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  8,   1968] 
Variety     or     Noises     Assails     Tokyoites — 
Sound    in    the    Ginza    District    Exceeds 
Safety  Level 

(By  Philip  ShabecofT) 
Tokyo,  September  7. — At  the  busiest  in- 
tersection of  Toloyo's  lively  Glnza  District  is 
a  large  illuminated  sign  that  keeps  flashing 
the  noise  level  in  the  Immediate  vicinity. 

Under  the  sign  Is  a  message  noting  that  a 
sound  level  of  70  phon  (or  decibels)  is  the 
safe  maximum  of  a  commercial  area. 

A  pedestrian  who  has  passed  by  this  sign 
every  day  for  the  last  three  weeks  has  never 
seen  It  register  a  noise  level  of  less  than 
88  phon. 

"Tokyo  is  not  only  the  biggest  city  In  the 
world.  It  is  also  the  noise  capital  of  the 
world,"  Minora  Matsumoto,  chief  of  the  Noise 
Control  Section  of  the  Tokyo  city  govern- 
ment, declared  In  an  Interview  this  week. 
noise  held  harmful 

Along  with  air  and  water  pollution,  noise 
Is  considered  one  of  the  major  public  health 
problems  In  Tokyo,  Mr.  Matsumoto  ex- 
plained. And  Judging  by  the  number  of 
complaints  received  by  the  city,  the  peo- 
ple of  Tokyo  regard  the  constant  assault  on 
their  eardrums  as  more  of  an  irritant  than 
tainted  water  or  air,   he  added. 

"These  Is  no  doubt,"  he  city  official  said, 
"that  the  high  noise  level  creates  serious 
physical,  mental  and  spiritual  problems  for 
the  people  of  this  city.'' 

A  visitor  standing  on  any  main  thorough- 
fare needs  no  electronic  sign  or  city  official 
to  remind  him  that  Tokyo  Is  a  deafening  bed- 
lam of  familiar  and  exotic  sounds. 

Above  all  there  are  the  human  sounds  of 
this  teeming  city— the  scrape  of  millions  of 
feet  on  pavement,  the  hum  of  millions  of 
conversations,  the  laughter  and  shouts  of 
people  working  and  playing. 

For  more  than  a  decade  now,  Tokyo  htis  had 
a  municipal  ordinance  for  noise  control.  Spe- 
cial police  squads  are  assigned  to  investigate 
undue  noise  and  try  to  eliminate  Its  source. 

But  the  ordinance  has  no  teeth  and  has 
proved  largely  unenforceable. 

Recently,  however,  the  Japanese  Diet,  or 
Parliament,  passed  a  noise  control  law  that 
will  enable  the  imposition  of  Jail  sentences 
and  other  penalties  against  noise  offenders. 

"The  new  noise  control  law  can  mitigate 
the  problem  to  a  certain  extent,"  said  Mr. 
Matsumoto.  "But  there  Is  no  way  the  prob- 
lem can  be  solved." 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  11,   1968) 

Can   House   Be  Built   To   Resist  Jet   Din? 

FHA  To    Find  Out 

MiNEOLA,  Long  Island,  July  10.— The  Town 
of  Hempstead  has  been  selected  as  one  of 
the  three  areas  in  which  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  will  experiment  In  home 
construction  designed  to  minimize  outside 
Jet  noise. 

Presiding  Supervisor  Ralph  G.  Caso  an- 
nounced today  that  two  vacant  houses  in 
the  heart  of  the  Inwood  urban  renewal  area, 
which  lies  southeast  of  Kennedy  Interna- 
tional Airport,  would  be  used  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  new  sound-deadening  ma- 
terials. 

Mr.  Caso  said  that  ceilings  and  wall  in- 
stallations, double  windows  and  muted  air- 
conditioning  units  would  be  Installed  !n  the 
homes  and  that  the  noise  level  Inside  would 
be  measured  for  six  months,  beginning  in 
September. 

At  the  end  of  testing,  which  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  acoustical  firm  of  Bolt, 
Brauek  &  Newman  of  New  York  City,  the 
homes  will  be  offered  for  sale  to  people  liv- 
ing in  the  urban-renewal  area. 


Nat  L.  Eure,  a  project  engineer  for  the 
P.H.A.,  said  that  the  two  other  areas  selected 
for  experiments  were  Boston  and  Los  An- 
geles. The  exact  area  in  Boston  has  not  been 
determined,  he  said,  but  in  Los  Angeles  the 
studies  will  be  under  the  departure  lanes 
of  Playa  del  Roy  Airport  and  the  approach 
and  landing  corridors  of  Englewood  Airport. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  11,  1968] 
Tests  Show  Noise  Causing  Tension — Hun- 
ter   Co-EDS    ARE    Used    in    Psychologists' 
Study 

(By  John  Leo) 

Man  is  paying  a  high  price  for  the  rising 
noise  level  of  his  society,  according  to  a 
study  made  by  two  New  York  psychologists. 
Tests  by  David  Glass,  a  New  York  Univer- 
sity social  psychologist,  and  Jerome  E.  Singer, 
a  psychologist  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Stony  Brook,  show  that  random,  un- 
predictable noises  bring  marked  irritation 
and  frustration,  as  well  as  dramatic  declines 
in  work  efficiency,  even  after  the  noise  is 
stopped. 

The  study  challenges  the  widespread  as- 
sumption among  scientists  as  well  as  the 
general  public  that  man  ran  learn  to  adjust 
to  almost  any  noise  level  without  serious  ef- 
fects on  behavior. 

"Our  study  suggests  that  powerlessness  is 
the  cause  of  the  adverse  effects,"  Dr.  Glass 
said  in  an  interview  yesterday.  "If  the  noise 
is  predictable  and  regular,  or  If  the  noise  is 
irregular  but  the  subject  Is  told  he  can  shut 
it  off  If  It  becomes  too  much  for  him,  the 
frustration  and  inefficiency  don't  appear." 
hunter  girls  tested 
In  the  first  part  of  the  test  last  fall,  50 
Hunter  College  co-eds  were  separated  into 
five  groups  of  equal  size.  Three  groups  (loud 
predictable  noise,  low  predictable  noise,  and 
no  noise  at  all)  showed  little  tension  and 
high  ability  to  stand  frustration. 

The  other  two  groups  (loud  unpredictable 
noise,  low  unpredictable  noise)  showed  high 
tension  on  a  dynagraph  recorder — similar  to 
a  lie  detector— and  a  low  ability  to  handle 
frustration  on  a  series  of  mathematical 
puzzles. 

Tlie  puzzles,  some  of  which  were  unsolv- 
able,  measured  the  subject's  willingness  to 
stick  with  a  difficult  assignment. 

The  puzzles  were  assigned  after  the  noise 
had  stopped,  as  were  tests  in  simple  proof- 
reading. The  two  groups  exposed  to  unpre- 
dictable noise  failed  to  correct  about  50  per 
cent  more  textual  errors  than  did  the  other 
three  groups. 

A  second  experiment,  some  weeks  later, 
was  designed  to  test  Dr.  Glass's  hypothesis 
that  the  adverse  effects  were  linked  to  power- 
lessness—In  this  case  the  inability  to  control 
or  predict  the  environment. 

Two  groups  of  randomly  selected  co-eds 
were  exposed  to  equal  series  of  loud  unpre- 
dictable noise.  One  group,  told  in  advance 
that  it  could  press  a  buzzer  and  thus  stop 
the  test  if  the  noise  was  too  great,  dramatic- 
ally outp>erformed  the  group  that  had  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  it  could  control  the  noise. 

The  buzzer  group  showed  two  to  five  times 
the  ability  to  handle  frustration  in  the  puzzle 
tests  conducted  after  the  noise  ended. 

In  a  proposal  to  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion for  a  grant  to  continue  the  research.  Dr. 
Glass  wrote:  "The  results  of  the  second  ex- 
periment show  that  the  perception  of  control 
over  one's  environment  is  a  sufficient  con- 
dition for  reducing  the  adverse  effects  of 
adaption  to  aversive  stimuli." 

In  an  interview  yesterday,  he  suggested 
that  the  study  might  have  important  impli- 
cations for  white  society's  treatment  of  Ne- 
groes. 

"If  adverse  effects  are  wiped  out  when  you 
give  a  person  control,  what  would  this  mean 
for  giving  the  Negro  power  and  control  of 
his  environment?"  Dr.  Qlasa  asked. 


Like  the  Negro,  he  said,  the  co-eds  who 
performed  badly  on  the  noise  tests  were  sub- 
ject to  a  form  of  arbitrary  dlBcrimination  that    •, 
produced  tension  and  frustration. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Timee.  Aug.  20.  1968] 

Rock  Music  Damages  Ear  Drum  op  Guinea 
Pig,  Perhaps  of  Man 
Rock  music  played  for  a  guinea  pig  de- 
stroyed cells  in  a  crucial  part  of  the  animal's 
ear,  a  researcher  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee has  reported. 

Photographs  taken  through  a  microscope 
clearly  showed  cell  destruction  In  the 
cochlea,  the  part  of  the  ear  that  translates 
sound  waves  into  nerve  impulses,  said  Dr. 
David  M.  Lipscomb,  director  of  the  univer- 
sity's audio  clinical  services. 

In  the  experiment,  go-go  music  was  re- 
corded at  a  KnoxviUe  discotheque  and  then 
played  back  to  the  gulnaa  pig  level  meas- 
ured In  the  discotheque. 

"We  used  120  decibels  as  the  sound  level 
for  these  tests,"  Dr.  Lipsomb  said,  "but  we 
have  measured  sound  in  these  discotheques 
at  138  declbles.  only  two  decibels  below  the 
pain  threshold."  The  sound  Intensity  of  a 
Jet  engine,  also  registers  about  120  decibels. 
The  guinea  pig's  listening  sessions  were 
spread  over  three  months  at  Intervals  de- 
signed to  match  the  listening  habits  of  the 
average  discotheque-goer.  On  some  days  the 
animal  listened  to  as  much  as  four  hoiu-s  of 
music.  On  other  days  she  heard  none. 

Both  ears  were  exposed  for  the  first  44 
hours  of  listening,  and  after  that  the  left 
ear  was  plugged. 

After  88  hours  and  30  minutes  of  exposure 
to  rock  music,  the  cochlear  cells  were  photo- 
graphed. <3ell8  in  the  left  ear  were  normal. 
But  many  of  those  in  the  exposed  right  ear 
had  collapsed  and  "shriveled  up  like  peas," 
Dr.  Lipscomb  said  in  a  telephone  interview 
yesterday. 

Some  time  after  the  first  44  hours  of  ex- 
posure. Dr.  Lipscomb  said,  the  unplugged 
right  ear  apparently  reached  a  point  where 
it  could  withstand  no  more  of  the  120- 
decibel  stress,  and  lU  cells  began  to  deteri- 
orate. 

"The  level  of  sound  used  by  these  go-go 
bands  is  far  in  excess  of-  the  level  that  in- 
dustry has  been  concerned  about  for  years," 
Dr.  Lipscomb  said.  Studies  have  shown  that 
industrial  workers  in  factories  with  high 
noise  levels  suffer  some  hearing  Impairment. 
The  recently  completed  study  was  prompt- 
ed last  fall  when  routine  screening  of  fresh- 
men at  the  University  In  Knoxvllle  revealed 
a  high  proportion  of  students  with  measur- 
able hearing  loss. 

"We  were  shocked  to  find  that  the  hear- 
ing of  many  of  these  students  had  already 
deteriorated  to  a  level  of  the  average  65- 
year-old  person,"  Dr.  Lipscomb  said. 

In  a  separate  study.  Dr.  Lipscomb  also 
found  by  testing  3.000  Knoxvllle  public 
school  students  that  high-frequency  hearing 
loss  was  prevalent  among  teen-agers. 
loss  rises  by  ace 
Initial  analysis  of  the  test  data  Indicated 
that  about  5  per  cent  of  the  1,000  sixth- 
graders  in  the  study  had  measurable  hearing 
loss.  The  proportion  rose  to  14  per  cent  of 
1,000  students  In  the  ninth  grade  and  to 
about  20  per  cent  of  1,000  students  In  the 
12th. 

"The  level  of  sound  used  by  these  go-go 
bands  is  far  in  excess  of  the  level  that  In- 
dustry has  been  concerned  about  for  years." 
Dr.  Lipscomb  said.  Studies  have  shown  that 
industrial  workers  in  factories  with  high 
noise  levels  suffer  some  hearing  Impairment. 
Rock  music  Is  not  the  only  apparent  sound 
pollutant  to  be  Included  in  what  Dr.  Lips- 
comb called  the  "recreational  noise"  cate- 
gory. Motorcycles,  gunfire  and  even  partici- 
pation in  school  tands  could  also  be  harm- 
ful, be  said. 
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"We  have  apparently  reached  the  point 
where  the  young  people  are  loalng  suiBdent 
hearing  to  Jeopardize  their  occupational  po- 
tential, "  Dr  Llpecomb  added.  "We  must  en- 
ter Into  a  program  of  safety  or  the  conse- 
quences are  going  to  be  pretty  dire." 

IProm  the  Greenwich  Village  (N.Y.)  Villager, 
Aug   1.  19681 
NoisK  PoixuTioN  Hms  To  Stat? 
Noise  pollution,  that  little  brother  In  the 
family  of  environmental  health  hazards  (Its 
older   siblings    Include    air    pollution,    water 
pollution  and  cigarette  smoking)    has  come 
of  age  at  last    Which  Is  another  way  of  say- 
ing that  there  has  been  a  national  conference 
about  It. 

Nothing  happened  at  the  conference  to 
make  the  removal  of  defensive  ear  plugs  an 
early  priority.  The  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  Dr.  William  H  Stew- 
art, said  that  excessive  noise  Is  a  bad  thing 
and  Its  effects  should  be  considered  care- 
fully Senator  Clifford  P  Case,  of  New  Jersey, 
said  that  sonic  booms  ought  to  be  looked 
Into  While  no  definite  steps  were  taken,  the 
HI  effects  of  uncontrolled  noise  on  hearing. 
dlgeetlon«  «tie  nervous  system  and  other  body 
fuD«tlona -were  emphatically  confirmed. 

The  conference.  In  short,  may  be  consid- 
ered one  more  step  toward  the  Initiation  of 
noise  control  measures.  Although  steps  to- 
ward the  beginning  of  an  effective  antl-nolse 
campaign  In  America  have  been  rather  tenta- 
tive and  halting  so  far.  there  Is  little  doubt 
that  It  will  eventually  get  started.  More  and 
more  physicians  speak  out  on  the  damaging 
effects  of  supemolse  Antl-nolse  associations 
continue  to  spring  up;  legislation  keeps  being 
introduced:  and  for  all  anyone  knows,  the 
public  may  one  day  arouse  itself  and  demand 
noise  pollution  control. 

One  of  the  advocates  of  Federal  noise  con- 
trol legislation.  Congressman  Theodore  H. 
Kupferman.  of  New  Tork.  recently  summed 
up  the  situation  thus  ".  .  .  If  proper  edu- 
cational and  remedial  steps  In  this  area  had 
been  taken  10  years  ago.  the  air  pollution 
problem  might  not  have  reached  the  pro- 
portions It  has  today.  We  are  now  at  the 
same  relative  point  with  respect  to  the  en- 
vironmental problem  of  noise  pollution." 

[Prom    the    Lebanon    (N.H.)    Valley    News 

Aug.  31.   1968) 

Lyme  Residents  Find  No  Remedt  fob  Their 

Dislike  or  Mnxs  Noise 

(By  Jerome  B.  Robinson) 

Lyme.— The  Incessant  whine  of  a  saw- 
dust blower  at  the  J.  Sevlgney  Lumber  Co 
mill  In  Thetford  la  driving  residents  of  River 
Road  across  the  river  In  Lyme  batty,  and 
their  Inability  to  do  anything  about  the  sit- 
uation Is  frustrating  their  already  frazzled 
states  of  mind. 

The  noise  has  been  a  source  of  complaint 
since  the  mill  began  operating  nine  years 
ago.  but  ifs  reached  a  new  high  this  year 
with  the  addlUon  of  another  louder  blower. 

Prof.  Charles  Hallett  of  Pordham  Univer- 
sity, whose  summer  house  Is  across  the  river 
from  the  mill,  says  he  must  spend  the  day- 
light hours  working  at  Baker  Library  in  Han- 
over because  Its  Impossible  to  concentrate 
In  his  otherwUe  serene  riverside  summer 
home. 

He  and  other  River  Road  residents  have 
organized  to  force  reduction  of  the  mill's 
noisy  operaUon.  but  they  have  been  met  at 
every  turn  with   official  Inability   to  act. 

Fifteen  residents  of  the  two-mile  stretch 
of  road  opposite  the  sawmill  went  to  the 
Lyme  Selectmen  earlier  this  year  to  seek  an 
official  complaint  against  the  noise. 

They  were  told  the  Lyme  Selectmen  had 
no  authority  across  the  river  and  would  do 
nothing. 

Next  they  approached  North  Thetford 
residents  and  got  them  to  speak  to  their  own 


Selectmen  about  the  racket  They  were  again 
brushed  off.  Noise  means  progress,  they  were 
reportedly  told. 

Request  for  assistance  from  Dr.  William 
P.  Putnam.  Lyme  Health  officer,  resulted  In 
another  dead  end. 

Dr.  Putnam  said  he  had  no  authority  In 
the  matter  and  referred  the  group  to  the 
Vermont  Department  of  Health  and  Ver- 
mont State's  Atty.  Philip  Angell  of  Randolph. 

APPOINTMENT    FIZZLES 

A  representative  of  the  Irritated  citizen's 
group  phoned  Angell's  office  (or  an  appoint- 
ment. That  fizzled  when  Angell  said  he  could 
do  nothing  for  them  and  suggested  that  the 
trip  to  Randolph  would  be  a  waste  of  time. 

The  Lyme  group,  driven  to  desperation  by 
the  noise  they  have  to  listen  to  each  day. 
could  find  no  one  who  wanted  to  listen  to 
their  complaints. 

They  tried  the  Vermont  Department  of 
Health.  Commissioner  of  Health  R.  B.  Aiken 
referred  the  request  to  the  Industrial  Hy- 
giene Dept.  which  sent  industrial  Hygiene 
Engineer  Arthur  E.  Lange  to  Investigate  the 
problem. 

Finally.  It  seemed  the  group  was  getting 
something  done. 

Lange  made  a  study  at  the  mill  which 
showed  that  workers  Inside  the  building  were 
subjected  to  a  noise  level  of  up  to  124  deci- 
bels— a  rating  equal  to  the  noise  level  of  a 
Jet  engine. 

He  found  noise  level  exposures  which  he 
reported  were  hazardous  to  the  health  of  mill 
employees  and  recommended  methods  of  re- 
ducing the  noise  at  little  expense.  He  also 
recommended  that  mill  employees  wear  eye 
and  ear  protection. 

Lange  said  the  noise  level  would  be  ade- 
quately reduced  If  mill-owner  Sevlgney 
would: 

( 1 )  Direct  the  discharge  openings  of  the 
sawdust  and  chip  transport  ducts  down- 
wards Instead  of  horizontally  along  the 
ground. 

(2)  Construct  an  acoustically  lined  bar- 
rier around  the  chip  collector  and  debark- 
ing machine  as  well  as  using  rubber  flexible 
boots  at  duct  Joints,  and 

(3)  Consider  using  shock  mounts  and 
encasements  for  motors. 

That  was  early  In  June.  None  of  the  rec- 
ommendations have  been  followed,  accord- 
ing to  reports. 

barking  added 

In  fact,  to  add  to  the  area  residents'  dis- 
comfort, mill  foreman  Warren  Hook  built  a 
kennel  on  the  mill  property  and  housed  a 
pack  of  hounds  there.  Now  when  the  whine  of 
the  blower  cuts  off  at  4:30  pjn..  the  dogs 
start  barking. 

"They're  hunting  dogs.  They're  no  good  if 
they  don't  bark."  Hook  is  said  to  have  re- 
sponded when  his  neighbors  complained  of 
the  additional  racket. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Mack,  proprietor  of  the  Stone 
House  Irm  near  the  mill  on  the  Thetford  side 
of  the  river,  says  she's  lost  business  from 
patrons  who  can't  stand  the  noise  of  the 
motors  and  the  barking  dogs. 

She  Joined  with  Dr  Hallett  July  3  to  seek 
assistance  from  Vermont  Atty.  Gen.  James 
L.  Oakes.  Relating  the  history  of  the  case. 
Hallett  and  Mrs.  Mack  wrote,  "Totally  dis- 
regarding the  previous  complaints,  the  owner 
has  recently  installed  a  larger  machine 
which  makes  it  intolerable  for  those  who 
were  formerly  disturbed  and  a  distinct  an- 
noyance to  many  other  people  who  had  not 
been  affected  before." 

Oakes  wrote  back  that  he  had  turned  the 
matter  over  to  Asst.  Atty.  Gen.  Jonathan 
Brownell  for  Investigation.  After  a  month 
Brownell  answered,  repeating  the  Informa- 
tion that  Hallett  and  Mrs.  Mack  had  given  to 
Atty.  Gen.  Oakes  and  taking  credit  for  the 
Information  being  the  result  of  his  Investi- 
gation. 
But  more  irritating  to  the  letter  writers 


was  Brownell's  conclusion  which  stated 
"there  are  no  applicable  state  laws  bearing 
on  the  particular  Issue  which  you  have 
raised." 

riNAL     STRAW 

The  final  straw  was  Brownell's  advice  that 
the  group  contact  State's  Atty.  Phillip  An- 
gell in  Randolph  for  assistance  to  determine 
whether  public  nuisance  action  could  be 
brought  to  court. 

The  humiliated  deafened  citizens  had  been 
to  Angell  months  before.  It  was  he  who  told 
them  an  appointment  with  him  would  be  a 
waste  of  time. 

That  was  early  this  month.  The  Lyme 
Road  residents  don't  know  where  to  turn. 
They  wrote  to  Gov.  Hoff's  office  on  Sept.  7, 
1966.  and  never  received  a  reply. 

In  the  meantime  from  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  4:30  or  so  In  the  afternoon 
the  whine  of  the  blower  motor  sets  their 
nerves  on  edge  and  their  anger  mounts. 

Attempting  to  gather  comment  on  the 
situation  from  mill-owner  Sevlgney,  the  Val- 
ley News  telephoned  his  I^ebanon  office  Fri- 
day. Sevlgney  was  at  the  Thetford  mill. 
There  Is  no  telephone  there. 

The  Conservation  Foundation. 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  7, 1968. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  KcrprERMAN, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Kupferman:  I  appreci- 
ate your  letter  of  September  10  commenting 
on  our  pamphlet  "An  Environment  Fit  For 
People." 

You  are  quite  right:  the  problem  of  noise 
pollution  did  not  receive  the  emphasis  It 
deserves  In  the  final  version  of  the  pamphlet. 
It  Is  mentioned,  although  all  too  briefly,  on 
Page  8. 

However,  The  Conservation  Foundation  has 
devoted  considerable  space  to  noise  poUu- 
Uon  m  our  regular  publication.  CF  Letter, 
as  you  know.  You  very  kindly  Inserted  our 
December  29,  1967  Issue  on  noUe  Into  the 
Congressional  Record  on  June  10,  1968.  And 
we  recently  devoted  another  Issue  of  CF 
letter  to  noise.  (A  copy  Is  enclosed.) 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  congratulations  to  you  for  the 
leadership  you  have  provided  on  the  noUe 
problem.  We  have  a  continuing  Interest  in 
the  subject  and  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  In  your  efforts  for  noise  control. 
Sincerely, 

RussEix  E.  Train. 

President. 

A  Report  on  Environ itENTAi,  Issttes  From 
THE  Conservation  Foundation.  August  30. 
1968 

AN  opening  attack  ON  THE  DECIBEL   DIN  :    NEW 
LAW    SEEKS   TO   CONTROL    AIRCRAPT   NOISE 

When  the  history  of  the  8trui?gle  for  en- 
vironmental quality  Is  written,  1968  may  well 
be  noted  as  the  year  in  which  Congress  and 
the  Administration  at  least  began  facing  up 
to  the  problem  of  noise  pollution.  While  the 
decibel  din  will  continue  undiminished,  there 
is  this  to  report : 

Item:  Congress  passed  and  the  President 
signed  the  first  national  leglslaUon  which 
attempts  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  noise 
In  the  environment. 

Item:  The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  for  the  first  time  funded 
and  cosponsored  a  national  conference  on 
noise  as  a  hazard. 

Item :  A  special  Interior  Department  study 
group  is  expected  to  present  its  first  report 
on  noise  and  man  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  bill  enacted  by  Congress  is  H  R.  3400 
and  it  deaU  with  aircraft  noise.  It  does  not 
promise  to  be  notably  effective,  however.  Not 
in  the  near  future,  at  any  rate.  In  fact,  some 
might  call  It  a  token  gesture.  But  It  Is  a 
beginning — a  recognition  by  Congress  of 
growing  concern  about  noise  pollution. 
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H.R.  3400  adds  a  new  Section  611  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  The  amendment 
specifically  requires  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  to  establish  and  enforce  reg- 
ulations to  control  aircraft  noise,  Including 
sonic  boom. 

The  PAA,  part  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. Is  given  power  to  withhold  or 
revoke  certification  of  an  airplane  which  Is 
too  noisy  by  Its  standards  (PAA  certificates 
specify  allowable  ojjerating  conditions.)  And 
It  doesn't  have  to  wait  for  the  airplane  to 
fly — the  noise  factor  is  taken  Into  account  In 
the  development  and  manufacture  of  new 
aircraft. 

The  PAA  Is  thus  given  powers  comparable 
to  those  It  has  for  maintaining  safety.  Sec- 
tion 611  also  supplements  the  FAA's  exist- 
ing authority  under  Section  307(c)  to  pro- 
tect people  on  the  ground  from  aircraft  noise 
by  establishing  take-off  and  flight  patterns, 
power  cut-backs,  preferred  runways  and 
other  procedures  designed  to  minimize  the 
loudness  and  duration  of  noise  over  popu- 
lated areas. 

The  new  law  states:  "In  order  to  afford 
present  and  future  relief  and  protection  to 
the  public  from  unnecessary  aircraft  noise 
and  sonic  boom,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Transporte- 
tion,  shall  prescribe  and  amend  standards  for 
the  measurement  of  aircraft  noise  and  sonic 
boom  and  shall  prescribe  and  amend  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  find  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  the  control  and  abatement 
of  aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom,  Including 
the  application  of  such  standards,  rules  and 
regulations  In  the  Issuance,  amendment, 
modification,  suspension,  or  revocation  of 
any  certificate  authorized  by  this  title." 

Section  611  further  directs  the  PAA,  In 
establishing  noise  standards,  to  consider 
whether  any  proposed  standard  'Is  consistent 
with  the  highest  degrees  of  safety"  and 
whether  It  is  "economically  reasonable, 
technologically  practicable,  and  appropriate 
for  the  particular  type  of  aircraft  ...  to 
which  It  will  apply." 

On  June  13.  three  days  after  the  House 
passed  H  R.  3400.  a  skeptical  Congressman 
Theodore  Kupferman  of  New  York  told  tne 
national  conference:  "I  don't  expect  the 
standards  will  be  anything  to  brag  about." 
Nevertheless,  the  bill  was  hailed  as  a  move 
In  the  right  direction.  Congressman  Samuel 
N.  Prledel  of  Maryland,  chairman  of  the  House 
Commerce  subcommittee  which  reported  out 
the  bin.  called  It  an  "excellent  first  step 
toward  the  much  needed  goal  of  noise  reduc- 
tion." 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  new  law 
was  badly  needed  to  spur  any  real  efforts  at 
noise  suppression  in  aircraft.  Voluntary  In- 
dustry accomplishments  so  far  are  hard  to 
assess,  but  Austin  J.  Tobln.  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  has 
called  them  "more  fictional  than  factual."  He 
wrote  the  House  Commerce  Committee  on 
March  18  that  "in  the  absence  of  legislation. 
technology  has  produced  no  significant  solu- 
tions to  the  aircraft  noise  problem  during  the 
past  20  years." 

Most  of  the  research  In  noise  suppre.sslon 
Is  being  done  and  paid  for  by  the  FAA,  NASA, 
and  the  Air  Force.  Joseph  Blatt.  associate  ad- 
ministrator for  development  of  the  PAA.  told 
a  House  Science  and  Astronautics  subcom- 
mittee on  February  27,  "We  did  not  get  any 
enthusiastic  reaction  from  the  Industry  .  .  . 
to  establish  a  Joint  venture  with  us." 
But  more  deterioration  in  sight 
There  were  plenty  of  warnings  besides 
Kupferman's  that  the  public  should  not  ex- 
pect too  much  from  the  new  law.  "I  do  not 
expect  this  bill  to  bring  an  overnight  solu- 
tion." said  Prledel.  And  Congressman  Harley 
O.  Staggers  of  West  Virginia  (chairman  of 
the  House  Commerce  Committee)  cautioned 
the  pubUc  against  thinking  the  legislation 


will  bring  "any  fast  or  dramatic  change  In 
the  present  situation." 

For  one  thing,  the  FAA's  standards  are 
unlikely  to  require  any  greater  noise  sup- 
pression than  existing  technology  can  pro- 
duce. For  another,  when  the  economic  and 
safety  factors  are  weighed  In,  the  standards 
may  call  for  considerably  less. 

"The  techniques  of  noise  reduction  and 
the  engines  will  be  expensive,"  noise  expert 
Leo  L.  Beranek  said  at  the  Washington  con- 
ference, "and  we  may  expect  that  they  will 
go  unused  unless  maximum  permissible  noise 
levels  are  established." 

Ool.  Charles  R.  Foster,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation's  Office  of  Noise 
Abatement,  says  that  procedures  to  certifi- 
cate aircraft  are  already  being  developed,  and 
the  first  step  will  be  Issuance  of  a  notice  of 
projxwed  rulemaking,  giving  Industry  and 
other  Interested  parties  a  chance  to  comment 
on  proposed  standards.  Blatt  told  the  House 
6Ub<x>aimlttee  it  would  be  about  a  year  be- 
fore the  PAA  would  have  standards  estab-  ' 
lished,  and  at  least  another  five  years  be- 
fore any  quieter  new  planes  appear  or  ex- 
isting engines  are  fitted  with  quieting  de- 
vices. 

Asked  Congressman  John  W.  Wydler  of 
New  York:  "But  do  you  have  the  Informa- 
tion on  which  you  could  base  immediate 
standards?" 

Blatt.  "State-of-the-art  standards,  yes, 
sir." 

Wydler.  "Which  would  be,  then,  If  I  un- 
derstand your  answer,  exactly  the  noise  the 
planes  are  making  now  ...  So  you  would 
legitimize,  in  effect,  the  present  noise  levels?" 

Blatt.  "Just  about." 

Thus,  the  prognosis  for  relief  Is  not  good. 
Beranek  says  It  is  the  consensus  of  those  In 
both  Industry  and  government  that  aircraft 
could  be  btillt  by  1973  that  would  be  quieter 
than  today's  noisiest  turbo-fan  Jets  by  7  to 
20  PNdB.  (PNdB  are  perceived  noise  decibels, 
similar  to  simple  decibel  measurements  of 
the  levels  of  noise,  but  adjusted  to  give  some- 
what more  weight  to  the  Increased  annoy- 
ance factor  found  In  high  frequency  com- 
ponents of  an  aircraft's  complex  noise.  PNdB 
figures  are  about  13  units  higher  than  the 
decibel  scales  used  to  measure  machinery  and 
other  noises.) 

A  reduction  of  20  PNdB  would  significantly 
lessen  annoyance,  but  seems  unlikely  from 
an  economic  standpoint;  a  change  of  only  7 
PNdB  would  be  far  less  effective.  Meanwhile, 
hundreds  of  new  planes  will  take  to  the  air 
without  benefit  of  abatement  technology. 
The  outlook  for  noise  reduction  by  modify- 
ing present-day  aircraft  Is  currently  only  a 
few  PNdB. 

"It  \vill  take  a  long,  long  time  to  get  some 
real  reduction,"  concedes  Poster.  And  Dr. 
Donald  P.  Hornlg,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology,  agrees  with  the  esti- 
mate of  five  years  or  longer,  adding  that 
conditions  in  affected  communities  "will  con- 
tinue to  deteriorate."  That's  probably  put- 
ting it  mildly,  since  the  volume  of  air  traffic  In 
the  country  Is  expected  to  triple  by  1975. 

In  addition  to  technology,  effective  stand- 
ards \^ill  obviously  require  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  noise  reduction  by  the  PAA  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  The  leg- 
islation originally  proposed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration would  have  placed  standard-setting 
authority  In  the  hands  of  the  Secretary.  But 
Congress  shifted  the  responsibility  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  PAA.  leaving  the  Secre- 
tary with  "consultation"  rights  only. 

Congress  did  so  because  It  felt  that  noise 
and  safety  are  so  Interrelated  they  should 
both  be  vested  with  the  PAA.  As  the  House 
committee  said  In  its  report:  "In  many  In- 
stances, It  will  be  extremely  difficult  If  not 
Impossible  to  consider  noise  or  sonic  boom 
standards  .  .  .  without  at  the  same  time  giv- 
ing serious  attention  to  safety  considera- 
tions." 
There  Is  some  fear,  however,  that  the  noise 


problem  may  get  lost  In  the  hands  of  the  PAA, 
which  Is  an  aviation  development  agency. 
Indeed,  both  FAA  officials  and  the  Secretary 
have  Indicated  In  the  past  that  aviation  noise 
Is  not  one  of  their  primary  concerns. 

Former  Administrator  Najeeb  Halaby  has 
said:  "What  is  one  man's  annoyance  Is  an- 
other man's  livelihood."  And  Alan  S.  Boyd, 
the  current  Secretary,  has  on  several  occa- 
sions minimized  the  noise  problem  and 
stressed  the  economic  benefits  of  aviation, 
saying:  Noise  is  a  "very  unfortunate  and 
disturbing  thing,  but  we  do  learn  to  live 
with  the  greater  amounts  of  noise  and '  I 
think  there  is  room  for  more  tolerance  of 
noise  In  the  field  of  aircraft."  Boyd  has  also 
asked  Congress  to  "keep  this  whole  business 
in  some  perspective  ...  I  think  that  (noise 
pollution)  Is  an  undesirable  side  effect,  but 
it  does  not  mean  that  we  should  eliminate 
aircraft  In  the  United  States." 

No  one,  of  course,  had  suggested  any  such 
thing. 

ON  banning  the  boom 

The  programmed  supersonic  transport  or 
SST,  with  its  startling  sonic  boom,  adds  an- 
other dimension  to  the  aircraft  noise  prob- 
lem. (See  December  29,  1967  CF  Letter.)  So 
far.  technological  efforts  to  reduce  the  dis- 
ruptive thunderclap  of  the  boom  have  been 
stymied  by  aerodynamic  and  economic  reali- 
ties. 

Can  the  public  learn  to  stop  worrying  and 
live  with  the  sonic  boom?  No,  say  the  ex- 
perts. In  a  report  to  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences'  Committee  on  BST-Sonic  Boom 
on  June  7.  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Response  and  Its  chairman,  Dr.  Raymond 
A.  Bauer  of  Harvard  University,  wrote: 

While  physiological  studies  to  date  Indicate 
little  cause  for  concern,  a  review  of  field 
studies  of  the  psychological  Impact  of  the 
sonic  boom  shows  a  growing  consensus  that 
is  discouraging  for  the  use  of  the  current 
version  of  the  commercial  supersonic  trans- 
port over  populated  areas  at  which  It  will 
be  generating  a  sonic  boom."  He  expressed 
"cautious  optimism"  that  In  the  future  It 
might  be  possible  to  design  an  SST  with  an 
acceptable  boom. 

Among  the  many  others  who  are  more  out- 
spoken. Dr.  Karl  b.  Kryter  of  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute,  told  the  Washington  con- 
ference: "Will  the  society  of  the  United 
States  'pay'  the  price  of  the  annoyance  and 
discomfort  of  being  exposed  to  the  booms 
from  the  SST?  this  Is  the  most,  if  not  the 
only,  necessary  question,  and  the  answer, 
If  one  Is  to  believe  the  research  data  .  .  .  ap- 
pears to  be  definitely  no." 

Reflecting  these  views,  Senator  Clifford 
Case  of  New  Jersey  on  April  29  Introduced  a 
bill  (S.  3399)  to  ban  all  non-military  super- 
sonic flights  over  the  U.S.  pending  the  results 
of  a  two-year  scientific  Investigation  of  the 
boom  and  Its  effects.  Congress,  after  review- 
ing the  results,  would  decide  whether  the  ban 
should  be  continued. 

When  HJl.  3400  came  up  for  Senate  floor 
debate  on  July  11,  Case  and  Senator  William 
Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin  sought  to  tack  on 
the  same  language.  But  thfe  amendment  was 
turned  down  by  a  65-12  vote.  Thus  the  de- 
cision on  sonic  boom  flights  over  land  was 
placed  In  the  hands  of  the  FAA. 

That,  said  Case,  raising  a  question  of  con- 
flict of  Interest,  is  "like  putting  the  fox  in  the 
chicken  coop."  What  he  and  other  critics 
mean  is  that  the  PAA  has  played  a  vigorous 
and  dedicated  role  In  the  promotion  and  de- 
velopment of  the  SST.  As  the  responsible 
agency,  it  would  not  be  Inclined  to  hamstring 
Its  own  work.  "I  am  not  damning  the  PAA  at 
all,  but  it  Is  a  narrow,  single-minded  Instru- 
ment for  the  development  of  aviation."  Case 
said.  "That  Is  fine."  But,  he  said,  "the  execu- 
tive branch  necessarily  defends  its  programs 
and  is  loath  to  adopt  a  regulation  which 
would  limit  the  ruccess  of  a  project."  He  said 
that  Congress,  rather  than  the  PAA,  should 
make  the  final  policy  decision  because  only 
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Congreaa  can  properly  meld  all  the  dllTerence* 
of  public  opinion,  economic  and  social 
factors. 

Critics  of  the  SST  program  have  alao  pre- 
dicted that  tremendous  economic  pressures 
will  eventually  be  applied  to  permit  super- 
sonic flights  over  land — rather  than  Just  wa- 
ter as  currently  contemplated.  Dr.  Bo  Lund- 
berg,  a  Swedish  noise  expert,  has  repeatedly 
warned  that,  unacceptable  as  expected  booms 
of  up  to  two  pounds  per  square  foot  would  be 
to  the  public,  occasional  "superbooms"  more 
than  twice  as  strong  would  be  unbearable. 
"In  view  of  this,"  he  told  the  Washington 
conference,  "the  oft-repeated  statement 
(even  In  official  sclentlflc  reports)  that  the 
probability  of  severe  shocks  or  material  dam- 
age being  caused  by  SST  booms  "Is  very  small.' 
Is  utterly  misleading  "  There  Is  also  a  prob- 
lem of  low-flying  accidents,  such  as  the  em- 
barrassing one  on  May  31  when  a  supersonic 
fighter's  boom  shattered  some  200  windows 
during  dedication  ceremonies  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy. 

Doubtless  the  best  recent  news  for  SST 
opponents  was  the  decision  last  February  to 
delay  work  on  the  plane  for  about  a  year. 
Though  technical  problems  were  given  as 
the  reaMft.  it  Is  widely  suspected  that  the 
m(]or  factor  was  political  and  economic  pres- 
sure. (The  plane's  budget  had  already  been 
severely  cut.)  In  any  case,  the  SST  Is  now 
not  likely  to  be  In  service  until  around  1976. 
although  the  British -French  Concorde  may 
be  flying  as  soon  as  1971 . 

RKSBARCH    AND    PLANNING    FOR    ABATXICKNT 

rhere  are,  of  course,  ways  of  coping  with 
aircraft  noise  other  than  developing  quieter 
engines  and  airframes,  altering  take-off  and 
landing  patterns,  cutting  p>ower,  and  using 
different  runways.  Such  techniques  are  al- 
ready being  used  In  some  places,  but  dra- 
matic Improvements  are  not  anticipated 
from  them  anyway. 

Over  ttoe  long  run.  t>etter  alrpco't  planning, 
with  appn-oprlate  zoning  or  compatible  land 
usage,  doubtless  offers  greater  hope.  Changes 
around  exttting  airports  would  be  cumber- 
some— and  expensive — to  say  the  least.  But 
major  consideration  Is  also  being  given  to 
greater  Insulation  and  soundproofing  of 
buildings  In  noisy  areas. 

Federal  government  efforts  to  solve  the 
problem  are  now  coordinated  by  the  Inter- 
agency Federal  Aircraft  Noise  Abatement 
Program  This  Is  directed  by  DOT.  but  vari- 
ous other  agenclee  also  provided  research  and 
chairmen  for  eight  study  panels  on  aircraft 
noise  research,  sonic  boom  research,  aircraft 
operations,  airport  and  land  use.  natural  en- 
vironment, structures,  human  response,  and 
leglalatlve-legal  questions.  Some  current 
work: 

The  natural  environment  panel  will  study 
the  effects  of  noise  aind  sonic  boom  on  domes- 
tic and  wild  animals,  and  on  the  fragile  for- 
mations which  exist  In  so  many  national 
parks.  Sound  equipment  Is  being  placed  In 
four  parks  to  study  booms,  which  have  al- 
ready been  charged  with  causing  the  col- 
lapse of  prehistoric  Indian  dwellings  and 
valued  rock  formations. 

Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall  was  so 
concerned  with  this  problem  and  other  effects 
of  noise  pollution  that  at  the  end  of  1967 
he  named  a  blue  ribbon  committee  of  scien- 
tists to  study  them  The  committee  Is  ex- 
pected to  report  Its  findings  soon. 

Udall  was  apparently  dissatisfied  with  the 
antl-nolse  efforts  of  other  agencies  with 
seemingly  greater  responsibility,  such  as  the 
FAA  and  HEW.  For  example  HEW  was  urged 
In  aald-1967  by  Its  own  task  force  on  environ- 
mental health  to  investigate  noise  tolerance 
levels,  and  to  develop  model  codes  for  con- 
trol of  noise  In  the  environment.  Apparently, 
few  If  any  efforts  have  been  made  In  that 
direction. 

(Another  growing  noise  problem  Is  the 
■udden  advent  of  the  popular  snowmobile. 


It  shatters  the  silent  beauty  of  the  wilder- 
ness. Its  noise  has  been  compared  to  that  of 
a  chain  saw.  There  are  already  several  hun- 
dred thousand  zooming  through  the  coun- 
tryside, with  a  million  estimated  in  less 
than  five  years.) 

Computer  and  systems  analysis  are  being 
used  to  forecast  noise  expoetire  In  various 
airport  areas,  "to  develop  practicable  ap- 
proaches to  a  coordinated  federal  program 
for  stimulating  airport  community  develop- 
ment In  directions  which  would  tend  to  an- 
ticipate or  ameliorate  community  aircraft 
noise  problems,"  as  It  was  put  In  the  April 
1  status  report  of  the  Interagency  federal 
group. 

Dom  C.  McOrath.  Jr.,  director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Metropolitan  Area  Analysis,  De- 
piartment  of  Housing  suad  Urban  Develop- 
ment, told  the  Washington  conference  that 
HUD  Is  studying  present  and  projected  land 
use.  and  the  growth  of  population  and  air- 
craft operations  "to  assess  the  cost  of  alter- 
native measures  for  providing  some  degree 
of  relief." 

McOrath  said  It  was  determined  that  by 
1975  Kennedy  International  Airport,  for  ex- 
ample, would  expose  373.500  people  In  a  36- 
square  mile  area  to  a  level  of  noise  which 
experience  shows  would  prompt  them  to  "re- 
.spond  vigorously."  More  than  a  million  other 
residents  In  a  121-square  mile  area  would 
be  subjected  to  noise  "generally  considered 
unacceptable." 

Concurrently,  HUD  Is  studying  projections 
of  property  values,  types  of  construction,  In- 
sulation and  other  factors.  For  example,  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  Is  sponsor- 
ing several  field  tests  of  the  effectiveness  of 
new  soundproofing  materials  and  tech- 
niques— using  actual  houses  near  airports 
at  Hempetead,  N.Y..  Loe  Angeles  and  Bos- 
ton— and  monitoring  noise  levels  for  six 
months. 

Brentually,  the  aim  is  to  crank  In  all  avail- 
able research  and  arrive  at  practical  pro- 
posals for  abating  noise.  This  would  Involve 
the  evaluation  of  aU  the  complex  economic 
and  social  trade-offs  associated  with  land  ac- 
quisition, zoning  or  conversion  (including 
creation  of  recreation  areas,  wetlands  con- 
servation, etc.);  Insulation  or  air  condition- 
ing of  existing  buildings;  diversion  or  rerout- 
ing of  filghts — all  In  addition  to  the  flight 
operation  and  technological  noise  reduction 
efforts  noted  above. 

As  McOrath  said,  "airport  development 
plans  and  proposals  seem  to  have  been  no- 
tably free  from  local  debate  on  the  question 
of  noise  effects  that  such  plans  might  pro- 
duce In  neighboring  communities."  Ditto 
highway  planning.  "Failure  to  apply  princi- 
ples of  urban  noise  control  threatens  to 
make  a  mockery  of  the  concept  of  compatible 
land  usage  at  the  metropolitan  scale.  For 
example.  Even  while  the  San  Francisco  air- 
port was  under  suit  for  $3.4  million  by  resi- 
dents of  the  City  of  BflUbrae  for  noise  dam- 
ages, the  city  continued  to  grant  building 
permits  for  additional  residential  units  In 
the  noLse-affected  area." 

Walter  W.  Soroka.  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  Berkeley,  said  In  Washing- 
ton: "The  overriding  problems  of  eocnomlcs 
and  safety  still  largely  determine  the  nature 
of  remedial  action  that  can  be  taken,  and 
as  a  result  airports  and  their  environs  will 
continue  to  be  noisy  for  some  time  to  conve." 

THE    WAB    AGAINST    COMMVNrTT    NOISE 

"To  some  administrators  the  only  real  con- 
cern about  community  reactions  to  noise  Is 
the  level  of  actual  complaints.  Such  a  view 
has  been  proven  very  shortsighted  .  .  .  the 
number  of  actual  complaints  Is  but  the  bare- 
ly visible  tip  of  a  huge  Iceberg." 

So  said  Paul  N.  Borsky,  of  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Public  Health  and  Ad- 
ministrative Medicine,  at  the  Washington 
conference.  Of  course  the  strongest  com- 
plaints are  legal  actions,  and  they  have  not 
been  without  success.  Consider: 


A  resident  of  a  secluded  Lake  George  area 
had  a  piece  of  his  land  taken  for  a  free- 
way. On  July  1,  1968  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals  ruled  4-3  that  the  state  must 
also  pay  him  damages  for  noise  caused  by 
the  traffic  Judge  Kenneth  B.  Keating  noted 
the  "massive"  highway  construction  program 
and  fald:  "Of  particular  concern  has  been  the 
damage  done  to  the  quiet  beauty  of  many 
once  remote  and  inaccessible  areas,  as  well 
as  the  Intrusion  of  the  seemingly  endless 
line  of  asphalt  and  concrete  Into  the  en- 
claves which  many  people  have  sought  as 
surcease  from  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  mod- 
em day  life." 

Hundreds  of  suits  against  aircraft  noise 
are  pending  throughout  the  country.  For 
example.  It  was  reported  on  Augxist  7  that 
94,000  Inglewood,  California  residents  who 
live  near  Los  Angeles  International  Airport 
have  filed  a  $1.4  billion  damage  suit  claim- 
ing that  the  Jet  noise  has  brought  "nerve 
and  emotional  disturbances  of  a  permanent 
nature." 

To  forestall  a  further  flood  of  damage 
claims,  the  Defense  Department's  National 
Guard  Bureau  last  April  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  all  flying  squadrons:  "Plying 
commands  are  reminded  of  the  mink 
whelping  season  which  extends  from  about 
23  April  through  31  May.  The  alleged  adverse 
effects  of  noise  on  mink  during  whelping 
season  results  In  excessive  claims  against  the 
government.  Request  overfilght  of  known 
mink  ranches  be  avoided  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible." 

The  legal  picture  for  aircraft  noise  Is 
mixed,  and  depends  a  great  deal  on  which 
state  one  is  in.  On  December  11,  1967,  the 
California  Superior  Court  ruled  that  10  per- 
sons whose  homes  were  being  taken  were 
not  entitled  to  damage  claims  of  from  $4,000 
to  $8,000  apiece  for  past  noise  disturbances 
because  they  couldn't  show  their  property 
had  depreciated  In  value.  Somewhat  con- 
trarlly,  on  March  11  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
let  stand  a  Florida  court  decision  that  30 
property  owners  could  collect  damages  If 
they  suffered  substantially  from  the  noise 
of  Jets  using  Jacksonville  Municipal  Airport. 

In  another  case,  the  Iowa  Supreme  Court 
said:  "One  must  use  his  own  property  so 
that  his  neighbor's  comfortable  and  reason- 
able use  and  enjoyment  of  his  estate  will  not 
be  unreasonably  Interfered  with  or  dis- 
turbed .  .  .  Noises  may  be  of  such  character 
and  Intensity  as  to  so  unreasonably  Inter- 
fere with  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  pri- 
vate property  as  to  constitute  a  nuisance, 
and.  In  such  cases.  Injury  to  health  .  .  .  need 
not  be  shown." 

In  addition  to  the  potential  for  court 
relief,  many  states  and  cities  have  ordinances 
specifically  aimed  at  noise.  For  example, 
there  are  laws  against  excessive  noise  from 
motor  vehicles,  construction  equipment  and 
other  machinery.  Coral  Gables,  Florida  even 
has  an  ordinance  which  sets  maximum  sound 
levels  for  home  air  conditioning  units. 

In  general,  however,  such  ordinances  are 
either  fairly  permissive,  not  well  enforced,  or 
provide  for  fines  too  small  to  be  a  deterrent. 
(New  York  City  has  a  new  building  code 
embodying  abatement  standards  for  apart- 
ments, but  noise  expert  Martin  Hlrschorn 
has  told  the  City  Council  that  It  would  "leg- 
islate noisier  apartments  than  we  have 
now.") 

Another  legal  approach  against  noise  in- 
volves zoning.  In  a  landmark  case  In  the  field 
of  city  planning  in  1926.  the  US.  Supreme 
Court  noted  that  zoning  could  be  used  as  a 
means  to  "decrease  noise  and  other  condi- 
tions which  produce  nervous  disorders." 
(Village  of  Euclid  v.  Ambler  Realty  Co..  272 
US  365). 

A  number  of  cities  throughout  the  country 
have  antl-nolse  ordinances  which  Involve 
zoning.  They  were  well  summarized  by  Pro- 
fessor Soroka  at  the  Washington  conference. 
An  example  Is  a  Chicago  ordinance  adopted 
m  1957  after  years  of  study.  It  establishes 
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maximum  permissible  sound  levels  which 
manufacturing  districts  can  produce  at  their 
boundaries  with  residential  or  commercial 
districts.  Acoustics  expert  Stannard  M.  Pot- 
ter told  the  Washington  conference  that  its 
chief  weakness  Is  that  traffic  noise  Is  ex- 
empted, and  thus  the  law  falls  to  quiet  the 
community. 

The  ordinance  sets  a  decibel  level  for  each 
of  eight  segments  of  the  frequency  spectrum 
(octave  bands)  which  people  hear,  with  lower 
permissible  levels  for  the  more  abrasive  high 
frequencies.  Most  experts  these  days  urge 
that  restrictions  against  noise  contain  more 
refinemenU  to  refiect  the  various  subjective 
attributes  of  noise.  For  example,  they  suggest 
that  maximum  levels  be  raised  or  lowered 
several  decibels,  depending  on  whether  It  Is 
night  or  day;  winter  or  summer;  the  extent 
of  muffling  background  noise;  the  area  of  the 
city;  whether  the  noise  Is  steady  or  comes  at 
infrequent  Intervals:  whether  It  Is  "smooth" 
or  Impulsive  In  nature;  and  whether  It  con- 
tains pure  tones.  (A  noise  with  pure  tones  or 
narrow  band  frequencies  has  been  found  to 
be  particularly  annoying.  Expert  Lewis  S. 
Goodfrlend  told  the  Rutgers  conference  that 
even  faint  pure  tones  will  come  through  the 
rest  of  the  noise  spectrum  and  "eat  right  Into 
you."  He  compares  them  with  the  pure  colors 
so  prevalent  In  modern  art  These,  however, 
are  used  In  combination :  "But  If  you  go  Into 
a  pure  color  green  room,  you  don't  like  It.") 

OTHEK  WATS  TO  STITLE  THE  RACKET 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  technology,  given 
the  Incentive,  can  eventually  meet  many  of 
the  challenges  of  noise  abatement.  Much 
work  Is  being  done  on  quieter  subways,  par- 
ticularly the  San  Francisco  area's  rapid  rail 
system;  quieter  air  compressors  and  Jack- 
hammers  have  been  demonstrated;  and  Weat- 
Inghouse  Research  Laboratories  has  reported 
the  experimental  use  of  a  "gun"  that  shoote 
electrons  and  could  presumably  be  used  to 
cut  rock  and  dig  up  city  streets  with  far  less 
noise  than  current  tools. 

A  quieter  garbage  can  has  been  widely 
demonstrated  and  heralded.  It  was  developed 
through  the  efforts  of  Robert  Alex  Baron, 
head  of  Citizens  for  a  Quieter  City  (New 
York),  and  James  H.  Botsford.  an  engineer 
with  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  When  It  falls,  there 
is  a  dull  thud  rather  than  a  mlnd-vlbratlng 
clang. 

"It's  perhaps  the  best  publicity  gimmick 
the  company  has  ever  had."  says  Botsford, 
who  stresses  Its  value  for  hospitals,  institu- 
tions, apartment  buildings  and  the  like.  The 
steel  can,  which  Is  being  manufactured  by 
the  Dover  Stamping  Co.,  Pall  River,  Mass.. 
has  a  vibration  damping  belt,  rubber  feet,  an 
undercoatlng,  and  handles  attached  with 
rubber. 

A  rather  different  method  of  controlling 
noise  Is  the  Introduction  Into  an  environ- 
ment of  "ambient  noise."  Thus  a  humming 
air  conditioner,  background  music  or  other 
low-level,  steady  noise  serves  to  wash  over 
more  Intense  sounds  and  mitigate  their  dis- 
ruptive effects.  This  has  bewi  called  "acous- 
tical perfume,"  and  one  example  Is  the  small 
generator  of  "White  Sound"  which  Is  being 
marketed  for  placement  near  one's  pillow. 
"A  blend  of  rhjrthmlc  tones  that  blot  out  dis- 
turbing noises,"  says  the  advertisement. 
"White  Soiind  soothes  and  lulls  like  the 
swooshing  pine-wood  winds." 

No  one  has  figured  out  what  to  do  about 
rock-and-roll  music.  Aside  from  whatever 
cultural  disadvantages  it  may  have,  research- 
ers have  concluded  that  the  acoustical 
pounding  of  an  electronic  rock  band  is  pro- 
ducing hearing  loss  just  as  surely  as  a  loud 
industrial  machine  at  a  Job  site,  or  the  normal 
deterioration  that  comes  with  age.  A  num- 
ber of  researchers  report  levels  at  discothe- 
ques of  120  and  125  decibels,  which,  as  Dr. 
David  M.  Upscomb  of  the  University  of  Ten- 


nessee points  out,  Is  "far  In  excess  of  the 
level  that  Industry  has  been  concerned  about 
for  years." 

To  help  confirm  his  observations  that  a 
high  percentage  of  university  freshmen  had 
some  hearing  loss,  Lipscomb  recorded  rock 
music  at  a  Knoxvllle  discotheque  and  played 
It  back  to  a  guinea  pig  at  normal  teen-age 
Intervals.  After  three  months  he  found  that 
many  cochlear  cells  In  the  animal's  ears  were 
destroyed. 

Selective  Service  says  that  loud  music  Is 
apparently  responsible  tor  the  partial  deaf- 
ness which  causes  many  draftees  to  be  re- 
jected. Dr.  Alexander  Cohen,  chief  of  the 
Public  Health  Service's  National  Noise  Study, 
told  the  Washington  conference  he  would  not 
recommend  that  the  federal  government  be 
"so  paternalistic  as  to  outlaw  discotheques," 
but  added — perhaps  only  half  Jestingly — that 
It  might  require  signs  outside  saying:  "Cau- 
tion: The  noise  levels  inside  may  be  dan- 
gerous to  your  health." 

FOR    FXJBTHER    INFORMATION 

The  first  "National  Conference  on  Noise  as 
a  Public  Health  Hazard"  was  sponsored  by 
the  American  Speech  and  Hearing  Associa- 
tion with  the  support  of  HEW's  Public  Health 
Service.  It  was  held  in  Washington,  DC.  on 
June  13-14  and  brought  together  several 
hundred  leading  experts  In  the  field.  Pro- 
ceedings are  expected  to  be  available  by  Oc- 
tober 15  from  ASHA.  9080  Old  Georgetown 
Road.  Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

On  May  22  a  "Noise  Pollution  Conference" 
was  held  at  Rutgers — The  State  University, 
and  proceedings  will  be  available  later  this 
year  from  Professor  Joseph  J.  Soporowskl,  Jr., 
Department  of  Environmental  Science,  Rut- 
gers-The  State  University,  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey  08903. 

WHAT    NOISE? 

Surgeon  General  William  H.  Stewart,  at 
National  Conference  on  Noise.  June  13,  1968: 

"Attitudes  concerning  noise  as  a  health 
hazard  now  are  analogous  with  attitudes  to- 
ward air  pollution  In  1958  .  .  .  (Then)  there 
were  a  number  of  voices  saying,  in  effect: 
'Air  pollution  problem?  What  air  pollution 
problem?  I  don't  smell  anything.'  Today 
there  are  apologists  for  some  of  our  noisier 
phenomena  in  our  society  saying  'I  don't  hear 
anything'." 

"WE   DARE  NOT  BE  COMPLACENT" 

President  Johnson,  natural  resources  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  March  8,  1968:  "What  was 
once  critically  described  ps  'the  busy  hum 
of  traffic'  has  now  turned  into  an  unbearable 
din  for  many  city  dwellers.  The  crescendo  of 
noise — whether  it  comes  from  truck  or  Jack- 
hammer,  siren  or  airplane — is  more  than  an 
Irritating  nuisance.  It  Intrudes  on  privacy, 
shatters  serenity,  and  can  inflict  pain.  We 
dare  not  be  complacent  about  this  ever- 
mounting  volume  of  noise.  In  the  years 
ahead,  it  can  bring  even  more  discomfort — 
and  worse — to  the  lives  of  people." 

PRACTICAL    POLmCS 

Wilbur  H.  Perry,  Fund  for  the  Republic, 
Inc.,  at  National  Conference  on  Noise,  June 
14,  1968:  "The  best  way  of  eliminating  the 
threat  of  sonic  boom  for  once  and  all  in  this 
country  would  be  to  have  supersonic  military 
planes  fly  across  this  capital  city  for  two  or 
three  days  and  nights — when  Congress  Is  in 
session.  I  am  confident  that  the  great  SST 
debate  would  come  to  an  abrupt  and  decisive 
halt." 

SHIFTING   THE   BURDEN 

In  order  to  more  accurately  determine  dam- 
ages, and  "place  the  cost  of  noise  where  It 
should  properly  fall,"  Charles  M.  Haar,  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  suggestea 
in  May  that  airports  be  required  to  pay  for 
the  right  to  make  noise  under  some  sort  of 
leasing   arrangement  with    their   neighbors. 


At  the  end  of  a  two  or  three-year  expiration 
date,  he  suggested  at  a  meeting  of  the  Prac- 
ticing Law  Institute,  the  property  owner 
would  have  to  prove  a  loss  of  value  due  to 
the  noise,  and  claims  would  be  settled  accord- 
ingly. He  said  this  would  be  a  "more  equit- 
able means  of  recognizing  accurately  the  ex- 
tent of  damage  suffered  for  a  given  time." 

LITTLE  DID  THEY   KNOW 

Senator  Thomas  Kuchel  of  California, 
July  11,  1968:  "The  Preamble  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  sets  forth  as  one 
of  Its  purposes  the  Insuring  of  'domestic  tran- 
quility." More  and  more  today,  as  the  sound 
effects  of  modern  life  bombard  Americans, 
there  is  a  need  to  promote  "domestic  tran- 
quility" by  reducing  noise." 

A   PROPHETIC  VOICE 

"Noise  as  a  Nuisance,'"  82  U.  of  Pa.  L.  Rev. 
567.582  ( 1934 »  :  During  the  Depression,  Pro- 
fessor William  H.  Lloyd  wrote:  'Air-  and 
sound-conditioned  houses  may  be  the  next 
luxury,  when  luxury  Is  resumed,  to  the  profit 
of  our  Inventors  and  engineers,  who,  having 
devoted  one  century  to  creating  pandemo- 
nium, may  spend  the  next  century  In  abat- 
ing it." 

One  article  especially,  by  Cliff  Car- 
penter of  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  involves  James  J.  Kaufman, 
Esq.,  my  former  legislative  assistant: 
THE  DECIBEL  Dilemma 
Are  you  tired?  .  .  .  nerves  frayed?  .  .  .  short- 
tempered?  ...  do  you  hate  everyobdy,  even 
(or  especially)   your  children? 

Maybe  it  Isn't  tired  blood  or  the  wrong 
girdle. 

You  may  be  a  victim  of  the  most  insidious 
of  modern  health  menaces,  noise  pollution!  It 
has  proved  that  If  enough  senior  Idiots 
crank  up  their  power  lawnmowers  at  7  a.m.. 
and  enough  Junior  Jerks  turn  up  the  volume 
on  their  electric  guitars  at  10  p  m..  the  result 
can  be  ruined  hearing,  wrecked  home  life, 
and  even  Insanity.       , 

It  is  dangerously  comb  for  newspapers  and 
magazines  to  be  flippant  in  reporting  antl- 
nolse  movements,  because  the  subject  is  a 
natural  for  such  headlines  as  "Noise  Control 
Unit  Plans  Loud  Protest"  (D&C  Just  last 
week).  But  the  evidence  shows  that  society 
Is  In  a  deadly  race  against  time;  either  there 
are  accepted  legal  definitions  of  damaging 
noise,  plus  tight  law  enforcement  based  on 
those  definitions,  or  noise  pollution  will  Join 
those  twin  frights,  air  and  water  pollution. 
In  menacing  the  human  race. 

For  noise  seems  to  be  such  a  simple  thing 
("Joey,  slam  that  door  again  and  I'll  spank 
you!")  .  .  .  where  in  reality  It  is  immensely 
complicated  when  it  becomes  loud  enough  to 
be  disturbing.  One  man's  noise  is  another 
man's  music. 

Here  is  where  a  29-year-old  Rochester  at- 
torney comes  in. 

James  J.  Kaufman,  a  native  of  nearby 
Newark,  is  qulet-volced,  likes  to  vacation 
with  his  wife  In  quiet  out-of-the-way  places, 
may  well  know  more  about  the  legal  as- 
pects of  noise  than  anybody  in  America, 
but  does  not  want  to  be  associated  with  ex- 
tremist antl-nolse  nuts  or  with  any  move- 
ments that  drag  noise  into  politics.  He's 
canny. 

Kaufman's  concern  with  noise  dates  to 
shortly  after  his  graduation  from  Albany 
Law  School  when,  as  legal  assistant  to  Con- 
gressman Theodore  R.  Kupferman  (who  in- 
herited Mayor  Lindsay's  noisy  old  New  York 
district),  he  researched  and  drafted  the  first 
general  noise  control  bill.  The  bill  was  rein- 
troduced last  year  in  Congress.  Now  in  priv- 
ate practice.  Kaufman  continues  to  work  as 
a  member  of  a  national  panel  on  noise  abate- 
ment, and  Is  a  principal  In  the  founding  of 
a  local  group.  Citizens  for  a  Quieter  En- 
vironment. 
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Here  are  samples  of  the  facta  that  emerge 
from  his  continuing  research  and  corre- 
spondence : 

The  United  States  has  no  federal  antl- 
nolse  statutes. 

Nor  does  the  United  States  have  noise  con- 
trol provisions  In  building  codes,  which  ac- 
counts In  part  for  cracker-box  apartment 
construction  In  Rochester  and  everywhere 
else.  But  some  other  countries  are  well  ad- 
vanced In  sophisticated  accoustlcal  building 
codes,  notably  Britain,  Sweden.  West  Ger- 
many, Netherlands,  Italy,  Japan  and  Russia. 

But  If  some  other  countries  are  ahead  of 
us  in  accoustlcal  buUdlng  requirements, 
they  are  no  better  off  In  other  areas  of  noise 
pollution  .  .  England  and  Germany  and 
even  remote  Australia  are  following  Kauf- 
man's efforts. 

The  first  antl-nolse  study  In  this  state 
(and  possibly  the  first  In  the  nation >  was 
ordered  by  New  York  Mayor  Jimmy  Walker 
in  1929  .  .  .  "then  absolutely  nothing  was 
done  In  New  York  City  until  1967  when 
Mayor   Lindsay  appointed   a  task   force  " 

Any  progress  dealing  with  noise  Involves  a 
"delicate  balancing  of  Individual  rights  and 
remedies  against  the  rights  and  remedies  of 
society  .  .  .  Noise  pollution  Is  the  most  dltD- 
cult  form'  of  pollution  to  deal  with  because 
at  certain  levels  It  Is  largely  subjective." 

Scientists  and  health  authorities  now  have 
proved  that  noise  Is  a  major  health  prob- 
lem .  .  .  "but  this  proof  must  be  related  to 
citizen  groupe  on  local  levels:  we  can't  ex- 
pect the  esoteric  deliberations  of  scientists 
to  get  through  to  the  people;  the  scientists' 
findings  have  to  be  Incorporated  In  laws;  the 
laws  cannot  simply  prohibit  excessive  noise, 
they  must  formulate  standards  usable  In 
putting  the  finger  on  dangerous  noise." 

Kaufman  ts  convinced  that  a  quieter  world 
would  be  a  happier  world  and  a  saner  world, 
but  the  effort  has  to  be  made  now  .  .  .  "there 
would  be  far  fewer  air  and  water  pollution 
problems  If  the  nation  had  taken  the  obvious 
preventative  action  10  or  20  years  ago." 

We  must  learn  to  "think  quiet."  We  have 
to  recognize  the  personal  danger  of  noise 
pollution,  and  then  demand  quieter  jobs 
and  quieter  Industrial  products — autoa, 
trucks,  motorcycles,  lawnmowers,  vacuum 
cleaners,  dishwashers,  air  conditioners,  muf- 
flers, heaters.  Despite  the  grim  size  of  this 
decibel  dilemma  Kaufman  Is  optimistic:  he 
thinks  enough  people  want  peace  and  quiet 
to  support  antl-nolse  movements.  He  gets 
one  loud  vote  of  support  from  us  t 

In  my  June  10  speech.  I  referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  July  1967  Unesco 
Courier  magazine  was  devoted  completely 
to  "Noise  Pollution."  At  the  time — 
Record,  page  16454 — I  included  the 
article  "Down  With  Decibels."  There  has 
been  so  much  interest  in  this  that  I  have 
the  remainder  of  the  magazine  includ- 
ing: "The  Architects  of  Silence,"  by  Con- 
stantin  Stramentov;  "Street  and  Air 
Traffic  Noise — and  What  We  Can  Do 
About  It,"  by  Leo  L.  Beranek;  "Super- 
sonic Boom  Carpet' ";  "Cordoba — 
Argentina — Takes  Noise  Abatement  by 
the  Horns."  by  G.  L.  Puchs;  "Echoes 
Prom  Our  Noisy  World";  "Noise  and 
Health— Noise  Can  Cause  Damage  to 
Hearing  and  Have  Other  Harmful  Ef- 
fects," by  Gunther  Lehmann;  "The 
Danger  of  Sounds  We  Cannot  Hear." 
The  AKCHrrxcTs  or  Silxnce 
(By  Constantln  Stramentov) 

Do  we  need  absolute  silence?  Those  who 
have  ever  remained  for  any  time  In  a  sound- 
proof chamber  know  what  a  horrifying  ex- 
perience It  Is.  Absolute  silence  Is  contrary  to 
nature,  an  arUflclal  creation  of  our  century. 
All  of  us  at  one  time  or  another  have  de- 


scribed   a    particularly    Intense    silence    as 
"terrifying." 

It  Is  easy  to  Imagine  how  dangerous  a 
completely  silent  car  would  be.  It  would 
cause  far  more  serious  trouble  than  the  dis- 
turbing throb  of  Its  engine,  which  our  ear 
associates  spontaneously  with  the  approach 
of  danger.  Surprisingly  then,  noise  has  the 
dual  character  of  being  both  harmful  and 
useful. 

When  they  produced  that  noisy  plaything, 
the  automobile,  for  man's  gratification, 
Daimler  and  Benz  certainly  never  suspected 
that  their  glXt  was  to  be,  in  a  sense,  the 
Trojan  horse  of  our  civilization.  We  are  now 
paying  a  high  price  for  the  satisfaction  of 
having  faster  ways  of  transport:  we  have  to 
live  constantly  with  the  infernal  din  of  motor 
traffic.  Once  again,  as  so  often  happens,  man 
Is  the  victim  of  progress,  the  slave  of  his  own 
Invention. 

So  harmful  is  noise  that  it  can  sometimes 
kill.  The  hooting  of  a  car  symbolizes  this 
mortal  d&nger.  The  noise  made  by  a  motor 
horn  two  yards  away  is  estimated  at  95-100 
phons.  It  has  been  established  that  man's 
visual  reaction  drops  by  25%  when  the  noise 
level  rises  to  90  phons.  The  possible  conse- 
quences of  this  need  no  elaboration. 

What,  in  fact,  we  are  combating  Is  not  so 
much  noise  as  such  (In  accoustlcs,  all  sounds 
are  termed  noise)  as  lU  dual  character.  We 
are  trying  to  abolish  noises  that  are  harmful 
to  human  beings,  but  not  to  get  rid  of  all 
noises,  since  this  would  deprive  man  of  a 
vital  source  of  Information.  Radio,  for  In- 
stance. Is  a  liseful  noise,  while  music  is  sim- 
ply a  pleasant  one. 

In  this  article  we  shall  often  use  the  word 
"phon"  so  it  would  perhaps  be  as  well  to 
explain  briefly  what  is  meant  by  the  meas- 
urement of  sound. 

The  physical  unit  for  measuring  the  In- 
tensity of  sound  is  the  decibel.  But  the  num- 
ber of  decibels  does  not  give  us  a  precise 
Idea  of  the  receptivity  of  the  human  ear.  So 
we  also  have  to  use  a  physiological  unit,  cor- 
responding to  the  subjective  perception  of 
sound  by  the  average  human  ear.  This  unit 
is  the  "phon". 

The  phon  Is  the  smallest  variation  of  sound 
f)erceptible  to  the  human  ear.  And  the  range 
of  audible  sounds  between  the  threshold  of 
audibility  and  the  point  at  which  sound 
causes  pain  is  generally  estimated  as  120 
phops. 

"f^e  twentieth  century  has  been  marked  by 
the  relentless  invasion  of  noise  Into  everyday 
life.  Yet  no  city  deserves  to  he  called  "mod- 
ern" so  long  as  the  sleep  of  its  citizens  Is 
disturbed  by  the  rumble  of  passing  trucks. 
In  the  daytime  conditions  are  different  and 
the  Infernal  roar  of  thousands  of  automobiles 
crowding  our  streets  and  highways  scarcely 
bothers  us  at  all. 

It  has  become  so  familiar  that  It  seems 
to  be  merely  a  drone  In  the  background,  es- 
pecially since  the  Increase  in  noise  from  year 
to  year  has  been  fairly  slow,  as  though  to 
give  us  time  to  become  accustomed  to  it. 
But  now,  in  the  19608,  it  has  attained  a  level 
of  80  phons  on  our  main  thoroughfares.  Here, 
to  give  a  better  Idea  of  what  this  represents, 
are  some  flg\u'e8  for  other  sounds: 

Photu 

Rustling  grass lo 

Noise  inside  a  light  vehicle 35-55 

Normal  noise  Inside  a  house 40-60 

A  moving  tram 70 

Motor  cycle  with  silencer 90 

Pneumatic  hammer  at  a  distance  of  30 

feet    100 

To  take  an  extreme  example,  there  is  the 
sad  story  of  the  metal  pall  which  was  left 
by  mistake  Inside  a  room  used  for  testing  Jet 
engines.  Within  a  certain  time  it  had  com- 
pletely disintegrated  due  to  the  sound  vi- 
brations set  up  by  the  roaring  engines. 

Another  point  to  remember  Is  that  the 
range  of  sounds  perceptible  to  the  human 


ear  is  relatively  limited.  On  either  side  of 
this  spectrum  are  Infrasounds  and  ultra- 
sounds that  we  do  not  perceive.  And  tests 
have  shown  that  Inaudible  noise,  like  an  In- 
visible enemy.  Is  even  more  deadly  than  the 
noise  we  hear.  However,  enemy  No.  1  Is  still 
the  noise  within  the  0  to  120  phon  spectrum. 

James  Watt  (1736-1819)  the  British  engi- 
neer, once  rightly  remarked  that  to  unedu- 
cated persons  noise  Is  suggestive  of  power. 
A  machine  which  operates  silently  or  with- 
out vibration  Is  obviously  far  less  Impressive 
than  a  noisy  one. 

Some  oeople  still  imagine  that  the  more 
noise  there  is,  the  more  work  Is  being  done. 
But  tests  made  in  post  offices,  for  Instance, 
showed  that  when  noise  Increased  from  75 
to  95  decibels,  productivity  Immediately 
dropped  by  25  per  cent,  and  mistakes  made 
in  sorting  mall  Increased  four-fold.  Acous- 
ticians then  placed  sound-deadening  screens 
between  the  employees,  reducing  noise  by 
between  four  and  five  decibels,  and  even  this 
small  reduction  raised  productivity  by  5  per 
cent  When  noise  was  further  reduced  by  be- 
tween 10  and  15  decibels,  productivity  rose 
by  18  per  cent 

The  familiar  exclamation,  "Don't  make  a 
noise",  or  "Quiet  please"  can  be  translated 
Into  scientific  terminology  as  follows:  "My 
work  demands  great  concentration  and  I 
must  therefore  preserve  the  connective  func- 
tions of  my  cerebral  cortex.  I  cannot  afford 
to  weaken  the  inhibitory  processes  and  I  hive 
to  preserve  the  working  capacity  of  my 
nervous  system." 

Research  of  various  kinds  as  well  as  sta- 
tistics show  the  harm  caused  by  noise  as: 

A  frequent  cause  of  street  accidents  and 
mishaps  at  work 

The  source  of  disorders  of  the  nervous 
system 

Responsible  for  hearing  losses  of  varying 
degrees 

Inimical  to  working  efficiency 

The  campaign  against  noise  cannot  be 
waged  in  Isolation.  The  biggest  source  of 
noise  is  transport  (at  least  in  towns)  and 
town-planners  and  acousticians  everywjrere 
are  confronted  with  more  or  less  the/same 
problems.  / 

In  the  Soviet  Union  the  anti-noise  cam- 
paign  Is   being  promoted    on   three  fronts: 

In  hygiene  and  public  health,  through 
studies  of  industrial  working  conditions,  re- 
search into  the  effects  of  noise  on  human 
beings  and  the  enforcement  of  noise  con- 
trol measures: 

In  architectural  planning,  through  the  use 
of  more  rational  layouts  for  towns  and  built- 
up  areas,  and  building  and  architectural 
studies.  Including  research  into  new  methods 
of  sound-proofing  houses: 

In  technology,  through  the  development 
of  new  muffling  techniques  and  the  manu- 
facture of  more  efficient  sound-proofing 
materials. 

In  modern  industrial  planning.  In  metal- 
lurgy for  Instance,  noise  levels  often  Influ- 
ence the  design  of  a  factory.  th»  various  de- 
partments being  arranged  according  to  the 
Intensity  of  noise  they  are  likely  to  pro- 
duce. The  noisier  the  workshop,  the  more 
massive  the  noise  insulating  walls  around  it 
and  the  more  complex  the  screening  devices. 
In  some  cases  operations  are  supervised  from 
observation  posts.  Other  arrangements  to  re- 
duce the  effects  of  noise  Include  remote-con- 
trol posts,  closed-circuit  television  and  spe- 
cial rest  rooms  for  workers. 

Rolling  mills  are  always  controlled  from 
completely  sound-proof  cabins.  Workshops 
for  ass<%mbllng  and  testing  engines,  where  the 
noise  cannot  be  stifled  at  source,  are  Isolated 
by  heavy  screens  and  test  benches  are  op- 
erated automatically  by  remote  control. 

In  the  U.S.SJI.  action  has  been  taken 
against  abusive  noise  on  a  broad  administra- 
tive front.  Regulations  forbid  the  use  of  cer- 
tain vehicles  on  specified  routes  and  of  noisy 
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vehicles  at  night.  In  August  1956  the  use  of 
motor  horns  was  made  Illegal  in  Moscow  and 
the  noise  level  in  the  streets  Immediately 
dropped  by  eight  to  ten  phons.  Since  then 
the  steady  Increase  in  traffic  has  to  some  ex- 
tent cancelled  out  the  beneficial  effects  of 
this  regulation. 

In  our  age  of  specialization,  a  new  tech- 
nician has  appeared  in  the  field  of  town 
planning  and  construction:  the  expert  who 
deals  with  the  practical  problems  of  acous- 
tics. Architects,  builders  and  acousticians 
now  cooperate  In  planning  how  best  to  use 
our  urban  living  space. 

To  reconcile  all  the  factors  Involved  is  not 
eswy.  Controversies  arise  between  construc- 
tors and  acousticians  on  the  one  hand  and 
automobile  industry  engineers  on  the  other. 
It  has  also  been  found  that  modern  architec- 
ture does  not  always  satisfy  the  needs  of 
acoustics.  The  vast,  flat  surfaces  of  modem 
buildings.  It  appears,  are  acoustically  less 
suitable  for  cities  than  the  tortuous  carved 
stone  of  "Baroque"  architecture  which  diverts 
noise  and  rapidly  reduces  Its  intensity. 

Squares  are  usually  thought  to  be  the 
noisiest  places  in  town,  yet  tests  show  sur- 
prisingly that  they  are  less  noisy  than  streets. 
City  streets  may  be  likened  to  canals,  with 
houses  acting  as  walls,  between  which  all 
sounds  continue  to  reverberate  until  they 
finally  die  out.  In  squares  the  extra  space 
helps  to  disperse  the  sound  waves  which  are 
also  absorbed  by  trees  and  gardens. 

Ideally,  noise  should  be  eliminated  at  its 
source,  but  this  is  not  yet  practicable,  so  for 
the  moment  efforts  are  made  to  localize  it  by 
every  means. 

A  miniature  town,  for  testing  techniques 
designed  to  eliminate  the  scourge  of  modern 
city  noise,  has  been  built  on  the  banks  of 
the  Volga  River.  The  sources  of  urban  noise 
re-created  in  this  artificial  city  provide  re- 
searchers with  reliable  data  on  which  to  work 
and  conditions  in  which  the  vulnerable  points 
can  be  Identified. 

Town  planning  In  the  Soviet  Union  com- 
plies strictly  with  the  principle  of  separating 
Industrial  and  residential  areas,  and  in  this 
way  city  dwellers  are  spared  the  harassment 
of  excessive  noise. 

Satellite  towns  without  factories  have  also 
been  built  and  town  planning  methods  de- 
vised to  reduce  the  voliune  of  noise,  particu- 
larly by  adapting  the  design  of  main  streets 
to  the  needs  of  the  buildings  flanking  them. 

Reconstruction  and  renovation  of  cities  of- 
fer opportunities  for  eliminating  or  reducing 
many  sources  of  noise.  Green  spaces,  and  pro- 
tective screens  are  incoroprated  in  street  de- 
signs so  as  to  surround  buildings  with  a 
"wall  of  silence". 

Such  solutions,  with  the  exception  of  the 
planting  of  trees,  can  hardly  be  said  to  Im- 
prove the  appearance  of  a  town.  The  acous- 
tician, working  In  this  case  not  with  the  arch- 
itect but  in  opposition  to  him,  conceals  the 
buildings  behind  a  screen.  So  what  is  there 
left  for  the  architect  to  do  except  to  seal  the 
windows  hermetically  and  use  thicker  panes. 
And  that  implies  the  installation  of  alr-con- 
dltloning — Itself  a  source  of  noise. 

So  the  answer  is  to  reach  a  compromise. 
The  appearance  of  a  town  cannot  be  sacri- 
ficed to  meet  the  demands  of  acoustics,  yet 
acoustics  must  be  taken  into  account  for  the 
sake  of  the  health  and  tranquility  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Some  people  are  always  hopeful  that  a  sci- 
entific innovation  will  come  along  to  solve 
the  problem.  Physicists,  for  instance,  propose 
using  one  evil  to  suppress  another.  As  an 
antidote  to  noise  they  suggest  using  elec- 
tronic apparatus  whose  loud  speakers  would 
emit  sound  waves  with  oscillations  of  the 
same  amplitude  as  that  of  the  unwanted 
noise,  but  In  Inverse  phase:  The  resulting 
Interfence,  they  say,  would  wipe  out  the 
noise. 


Whatever  methods  are  used,  the  "music" 
of  town  noises  has  to  be  rewritten  completely 
and  rendered.  If  not  truly  harmonious,  at 
least  acceptable  to  the  human  ear. 

Street  and  Aih  Traffic  Noise — and  What  We 
Can  Do  About  It 
(By  Leo  L.  Beranek) 

Noise  once  served  as  man's  principal  warn- 
ing signal.  The  sound  of  an  approaching  car- 
riage on  an  otherwise  quiet  street  warned 
people  of  danger.  A  booming  sound  meant 
an  explosion,  often  accomp>anled  by  disaster. 
A  noisy  bearing  or  a  shrieking  cutting  tool 
signaled  mechanical  failure  in  the  factory. 
The  piercing  shout  of  a  fellow  worker  was  a 
prime  factor  in  preservation  of  life  on  a 
construction  job. 

Historically,  noise  has  been  a  servant  to 
man.  But  in  the  last  quarter  century,  noise 
has  fallen  from  a  position  of  usefulness  to  one 
of  nuisance.  Modern  technology  has  fur- 
nished Its  own  fanfare — an  ever-increasing 
din  that  disturbs  our  sleep.  Interrupts  our 
conversation,  creates  anxiety  and  annoyance, 
and  sometimes  damages  hearing. 

Advancing  civilizations  will  create  more 
noise,  not  less.  Of  that,  we  are  certain.  In  all 
probability,  the  noise  level  will  grow  not  only 
In  urban  centres,  but,  with  Increasing  popula- 
tion and  the  proliferation  of  machines,  noise 
will  invade  the  few  remaining  havens  of  si- 
lence In  the  world.  A  century  from  now,  when 
a  man  wants  to  escape  to  a  quiet  spot,  there 
may  be  no  place  left  to  go. 

We  probably  could  not  reverse  the  trend, 
even  if  we  tried:  so  we  must  view  the  prob- 
lem not  as  one  of  eliminating  noise,  but 
rather  of  controlling  It.  Science  alone  is  not 
the  answer.  Our  most  troublesome  noise 
problems  carry  price  tags;  economic  consid- 
erations must  be  weighed  against  people's 
desire  for  culture  and  "the  good  life." 

As  in  any  democratic  process,  the  balance 
Is  struck  in  the  political  arena.  The  people's 
well-being  must  be  squared  with  preserving 
a  good  educational  system,  with  maintaining 
a  reasonable  tax  rate,  and  with  guarding  the 
nation's  position  In  the  marketplace  of  the 
world.  The  science,  economics,  and  politics 
of  several  of  our  most  important  noise  prob- 
lems are  the  subjects  of  this  paper. 

Sensational  stories  of  the  effects  of  loud 
noises  on  the  well-being  of  man  are  often 
printed  in  the  popular  press.  The  noises  of 
dally  life  have  been  blamed  for  Increases  In 
the  divorce  rate,  social  conflict,  indigestion, 
inability  to  perform  tasks  with  the  limbs,  or 
eyes,  nervous  breakdowns,  high  blood  pres- 
sure, heart  failure,  and  even  Insanity. 

Most  of  these  allegations  are  the  products 
of  vivid  Imaginations.  Of  course,  one  cannot 
rule  out  the  possibility  that  a  few  people  are 
particularly  sensitive  to  noise,  just  as  some 
as  allergic  to  nuts,  eggs,  or  ordinary  dust. 
But  controlled  social  observations  have  Indi- 
cated that  the  most  Important  biological  ef- 
fects of  loud  noises  are :  hearing  impairment. 
Interference  with  speech  communication;  in- 
terference by  distraction  with  mental  or  skill 
work:  interference  with  sleep;  and  a  feeling 
of  general  annoyance. 

Surveys  conducted  In  Central  London, 
near  London  airport,  and  In  several  Amer- 
ican cities  both  near  and  far  from  military 
air  bases  have  revealed  some  Interesting  sta- 
tistics. Of  the  thousands  of  people  Inter- 
viewed, about  one-fourth  of  those  present 
in  any  stratum  of  noise  intensity  seem  to  be 
unperturbed  by  their  noise  environment. 

These  people  apparently  could  and  often 
do  live  happily  next  to  elevated  train  routes, 
trucking  routes,  aircraft  flight  paths,  or  other 
very  noisy  activities.  About  a  tenth  of  those 
Interviewed  seem  to  be  disturbed  by  most 
any  audible  noise  not  of  their  own  making, 
regardless  of  level.  These  same  people  were 
dissatisfied  with  many  other  things  in  their 
environment. 


It  appears  that  fear  of  safety  for  children 
near  traffic  routes  and  fear  of  air  crashes  In- 
creases people's  sensitivity  to  these  respective 
types  of  noL-ie.  Personal  differences  owing  to 
age.  sex.  income,  education,  occupation,  and 
so  forth,  do  not  seem  to  be  very  signlflcant. 
Of  those  In  areas  with  a  specific  loud  noise, 
about  one-third  said  that  they  tend  to  get 
used  to  the  noise,  while  about  one-fourth 
said  they  are  bothered  more  by  the  noise  as 
time  goes  on. 

Carefully  controlled  testa  performed  in  lab- 
oratories and  with  pilots  of  aircraft  Indicate 
that  noise  alone  does  not  effect  people's  abil- 
ity to  reason,  to  do  mathematical  exercises,  or 
to  control  flight  (using  flight  trainers,  with 
and  without  lound  cockpit  noise.) 

Nevertheless,  we  should  not  dismiss  an- 
noyance as  a  figment  of  the  imagination. 
Some  physiologists  assert  that  annoyance 
should  be  considered  as  a  biological  protec- 
tive mechanism,  inducing  man  to  avoid  noise 
and  to  seek  recovery  processes.  The  biological 
meaning  of  annoyance  may  be  comparable 
to  other  feelings  of  discomfort  like  fatigue, 
hunger,  cold  or  warm  sensations. 

The  clip-clop  of  horses  and  the  rumbling 
of  carriages  in  an  earlier  day  were  quiet 
enough  to  be  romantic.  lYaffic  noise  was  no 
real  problem  so  long  as  people  were  forced 
to  content  themselves  with  these  slow  means 
of  transportation. 

Today's  urban  noise  Is  largely  the  result 
of  people's  insatiable  desire  to  reach  distant 
places  ever  more  rapidly  and  comfortably.  As 
we  have  developed  faster  ways  to  transport 
ourselves  and  our  commercial  goods,  we  have 
created  a  noise  nuisance  that  Is  becoming  In- 
creasingly difficult  to  live  with. 

Cars,  buses,  trains,  trucks,  and  airplanes 
are  a  necessary  part  of  our  lives.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  all  the  noise  created  by 
these  machines  must  also  be  a  part 

Which  noises  are  the  most  troublesome  to 
the  Inhabitants  of  a  city?  The  1.400  people 
interviewed  In  a  British  survey  were  asked, 
among  other  things  in  a  questionnaire,  "if 
you  could  change  just  one  of  the  many  things 
you  don't  like  about  living  around  here, 
which  would  you  choose?"  ITiey  responded  as 
follows : 

Noise  was  mentioned  as  often  as  slums, 
dirt,  smoke,  public  facilities,  transport,  gov- 
ernment, and  the  amount  of  traffic. 

About  one-third  of  the  total  sampling  spe- 
ciflcally  mentioned  motor-vehicle  traffic  noise 
as  one  of  its  major  irritants. 

Four  to  seven  times  as  many  people  were 
disturbed  by  the  noise  of  road  traffic  as  by 
the  noise  of  aircraft,  trains,  or  Industry. 

Traffic  noise  appeared  to  be  as  Important 
an  annoyance  as  all  other  noises  together. 
Including  the  noises  of  aircraft,  trains,  in- 
dustry, construction  and  demolition,  domes- 
tic appliances,  neighbours,  children,  radio 
and  television,  bells,  alarms,  and  pets. 

People  tolerate  greater  Intensities  of  con- 
tinuous noise  than  they  do  of  Intermittent 
noise.  Also  they  tolerate  higher  (but  less- 
frequent)  levels  of  noise  from  aircraft  than 
lower  (but  nearly  continous)  levels  of  noise 
from  automobiles. 

Similar  surveys  of  occupants  of  apartment 
buildings  In  Rotterdam  and  The  Hague, 
Netherlands,  revealed  that  25  per  cent  were 
annoyed  by  traffic  sounds:  12  per  cent  by 
children  playing;  and  10  per  cent  by  doors 
slamming.  TTiere  Is,  of  course,  a  close  rela- 
tion between  annoyance  and  the  location 
of  the  building.  The  Netherlands  survey  also 
indicatied   that: 

Noise  nuisance  Is  greatest  in  homes  where 
children  must  study  In  the  evenings  or 
where  adults  read  extensively  or  engage  in 
self-education. 

Noise  nuisance  decreases  with  increase  in 
family  size  and  increases  as  the  children 
grow  older 

Based  on  these  fairly  representative  sur- 
veys, it  Is  abundantly  clear  that  a  city's  first 
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efforts  to  produce  quieter  living  muat  be  di- 
rected at  reducing  nolae  from  traffic. 

The  steady  flow  of  passenger-car  traffic 
alone  would  not  necessarily  be  Irritating. 
Many  new  cars  are  equipped  with  good  ex- 
haust silencers  and  quiet  tire  treads.  Cities 
and  highway  builders  have  It  in  their  power 
to  choose  quiet  road  surfaces.  The  real  trou- 
ble lies  with  trucka,  buses;  motorcycles,  and 
sports  cars  The  average  truck  at  60  miles 
per  hour  Is  about  twice  as  noisy  as  a  steady 
stream  of  automobile  traffic.  Further,  truck 
noise  is  more  Irritating  than  this  difference 
Indicates  because  trucks  pass  less  often  and 
the  loud  burst  of  noise  that  results  Is  dis- 
tracting and  annoying.  The  same  holds  for 
sports  cars,   motorcyles.   and   buses. 

Many  old  cars  ^re  more  noisy  than  new 
ones,  usually  due  to  deterioration  of  exhaust 
mufflers.  Lack  of  shielding  of  engine  Bolse 
and  Inadequate  mufflers  are  common  on 
trucks  of  all  ages. 

The  British  Government  Is  considering 
a  law  that  would  require  all  new  passenger 
cars  and  trucks  to  have  noise  levels  lower 
than  85  dBA.  r  noise  measured  In  decibels 
on  the  "A"  scale  which  partially  discrimi- 
nates against  the  lower  tones  In  a  noise, 
much  as 'a'  person  does  when  judging  the 
"noisiness"  of  a  sound).  Motorcycles  and 
other  mechanically  propelled  two-wheeled 
vehicles  would  be  limited  to  levels  below  90 
dBA. 

The  acoustical  test  for  British  automobiles 
requires  measurement  of  the  noise  at  a  point 
25  ft  from  the  centre-line  of  the  lane  In 
which  the  vehicle  travels  for  three  different 
operating  conditions: 

Constant  speed  of  30  mph  in  top  gear; 
Starting  from  a  steady  speed   of  30  mph 
and  (beginning  3a  ft  before  passing  the  test 
microphone)   accelerating  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible over  a  distance  of  66  ft;  and 

Maintaining  a  constant  speed  of  30  mph  at 
full  throttle  with  brakes  applied.  The  high- 
est noise  level  obtained  under  these  three 
conditions  of  test  Is  used  to  rate  the  vehicle 
The  State  of  California  has  proposed  legis- 
lation which  would  prohibit  noise  levels  In 
excess  of  83  dBA,  for  passenger  cars,  and  92 
dBA.  for  heavy  trucks  and  for  trucks  and 
buses  at  posted  highway  speeds  or  the  maxi- 
mum speed  of  the  vehicle. 

In  Prance,  maxlmtim  permissible  noise 
levels,  determined  under  the  British  test 
regime,  are  83  dBA  for  passenger  cars  and 
small  trucks,  86  dBA  for  motorcycles,  and 
90  dBA  for  large  trucks  and  buses. 

In  Switzerland,  maximum  permissible 
noise  levels,  measured  laterally  in  an  open 
fleld  at  a  distance  of  seven  metres  with  full 
engine  power,  are  80  dBA  for  passenger  cars. 
84  dBA  for  two-stroke  motorcycles  and  90 
dBA  for  4-stroke  motorcycles,  large  trucks, 
and  buses. 

Hit-or-miss  municipal  and  state  laws  de- 
signed to  control  the  noise  of  surface  trans- 
portation generally  are  not  effective.  Truck- 
ing today  Is  largely  between  countries  or 
states.  The  Increased  costs  of  providing  and 
maintaining  adequate  mufflers  and  engine 
covers  are  such  that  compliance  with  noise 
laws  will  be  assured  only  if  they  are  Inter- 
naUonal  dn  Europe)  or  national  (in  large 
countries  such  as  Brazil,  U.S.S.R..  or  OSJ^.) 
and  apply  to  all  vehicles. 

Traffic  noise,  serious  as  It  may  be,  disturbs 
only  a  relatively  narrow  strip  of  property  on 
either  side  of  the  right-of-way.  To  those  who 
complain  of  the  nuisance,  there  is  a  reason- 
able reply.  Move!  But  not  so  with  modern 
planes. 

During  takeoffs  and  landings,  large  trans- 
continental and  International  Jet  airplanes 
may  dlstiirb  and  annoy  thousands  of  |>eople 
spread  over  many  acres.  The  Increasing  pop- 
ularity of  helicopters  promises  to  pose  new 
problems.  Heliports,  uniformly  distributed 
throughout  a  city,  would  affect  all  residents. 
With  the  advent  of  supersonic  aircraft, 
nobody  In  a  nation  can  be  sure  of  freedom 


from  sonic  booms.  A  nation  could,  of  course, 
refuse  supersonic  aircraft  entrance  into  its 
air  space,  and  restrict  the  operations  of  high- 
powered  and.  hence,  noisy  aircraft  to  isolated 
areas.  But  this  Is  hardly  a  practical  solution 
for  nations  ever  more  dependent  on  large 
aircraft  for  commerce,  travel,  and  defence. 
We  must  search  for  other  answers. 

How  much  aircraft  noise  is  too  much? 
Attempts  have  been  made  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, the  Netherlands,  England  and  the 
United  States,  to  determine  a  relation  be- 
tween PNdB  (adjusted  for  the  number  of 
flights  per  day)  and  the  "annoyance"  of  air- 
craft noise  as  judged  by  residents  under  flight 
paths  near  airports.  (PNdB  is  the  percelved- 
nolse-level  in  decibels,  which  takes  into  ac- 
count the  Individual  judgment  of  the  loud- 
ness of  different  types  of  noises  ) 

It  appears  that  there  Is  a  significant  degree 
of  dissatisfaction  with  aircraft  noise  when- 
ever the  average  value  of  the  maximums  of 
the  flyover  noise  exceeds  about  115  PNdB 
(assimilng  20  to  40  flyovers  each  day  during 
daytime  hours) . 

The  British  Ministry  of  Aviation  has  speci- 
fied maximum  permissible  noise  levels  In  the 
main  built-up  areas  around  the  London  air- 
port for  Jet  aircraft  on  takeoff,  as  follows: 
for  hours  between  7  am  and  U  p.m..  110 
PNdB:  after  U  p.m..  102  PNdB. 

At  the  Kennedy  Airport  In  New  York,  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority  has  specified  a 
maximum  permissible  figure  for  jet  takeoffs 
over  neighbourhoods  of  112  PNdB.  At  night. 
Jet  takeoffs  are  generally  permitted  only  from 
runways  that  lead  over  water.  The  airports  of 
Paris  are  also  discussing  similar  restrictions. 
No  restrictions  are  made  on  landing  noise 
at  London's  or  New  York's  alrp>orts. 

Factors  other  than  noisiness  (In  PNdB) 
enter  into  the  annoyance  created  by  aircraft 
operations.  Among  the  more  important  are 
the  average  duration  of  the  noise  of  single 
flyovers,  the  number  of  flyovers  per  day.  and 
the  time  of  day  In  which  they  occur.  It  ap- 
pears from  Judgment  tesu  that  doubling  the 
duration  of  noise  associated  with  each  flyover 
or  doubling  the  number  of  flyovers  each  day 
Is  equivalent  to  a  three  to  four  PNdB  In- 
crease In  the  level  of  a  single  flyover. 

People  are  more  sensitive  to  aircraft  noise 
during  the  late  evening  or  night,  partly  be- 
cause the  ambient  noise  Is  lower  and  partly 
because  people  are  trying  to  sleep.  Some 
studies  have  Indicated  that  noise  levels  be- 
tween 10  p.m.  and  1  ajn.  muat  be  10  or  more 
PNdB  lower  than  thoee  between  7  a.m.  and 
10  p.m.  if  people  are  to  judge  the  noUe  situa- 
tion as  being  about  equal. 

If  the  land  around  an  airport  were  strictly 
zoned  to  prevent  residential  construction, 
the  aircraft-noise  problem  would  be  much 
less  significant.  But  around  existing  airports, 
zoning  against  housing  generally  cannot  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  needed  exercise 
of  the  power  of  condemnation  and  the  en- 
suing obligation  to  pay  for  whatever  is  ex- 
propriated. 

Unfortunately,  private  airport  owners  pos- 
sess grossly  Inadequate  resources  to  pay  the 
price  of  expropriation  and.  In  the  past,  mu- 
nicipalities generally  encountered  public  ob- 
jection to  prohibition  of  residential  construc- 
tion, even  near  airports. 

The  citizens  of  some  countries  are  demand- 
ing that  their  parliaments  should  pass  legis- 
lation requiring  all  aircraft  to  produce  lower 
noise  levels  In  neighbourhoods.  However,  a 
law  that  would  specify  lower  maximum  ac- 
ceptable levels  to  be  met  by  all  operating 
aircraft  will  do  little  immediate  good,  since 
most  of  today's  aircraft  cannot  meet  a  sub- 
stantially lower  noise  requirement. 

Noise  limitations  must  first  be  Imposed  on 
new  aircraft  entering  the  airlines'  inven- 
tories. Then  attrition  and  the  retro-flttlng  of 
silencers  to  existing  aircraft,  where  feasible, 
become  practical  avenues  toward  quieter 
flight. 


US  Federal  requirements  on  acceptable 
noise  levels  before  certification  of  new  air- 
craft are  the  existing  legal  means  available 
to  accomplish  this  result.  Without  such  regu- 
lation, competitive  pressures  In  both  the 
manufacturing  and  operating  Industries  will 
maintain  the  same  lack  of  concern  about 
noise  as  that  which  now  exists  for  noise  from 
trucks. 

Primarily  as  the  result  of  regulations  by 
the  airports  of  England,  France.  Australia. 
Denmark  and  U.S.A.  and.  in  turn,  airline 
purchase  specifications,  manufacturers  have 
fitted  silencing  devices  to  the  exhaust  ports 
of  most  turbojet  engines.  These  silencers  re- 
duce takeoff  noise  to  some  extent. 

The  newer  bypass  (turbofan)  engines  pro- 
vide considerably  higher  thrusts  without  a 
proportional  Increase  In  noise.  Unfortu- 
nately, silencers  on  their  exhausts  do  little 
additional  good  For  new  aircraft,  manufac- 
turers are  studying  ways  to  mount  the  en- 
gine nacelles  above  the  wings  so  as  to  shield 
neighbourhoods  from  much  of  the  engine 
noise. 

Aircraft  are  also  noisy  on  approach  to  land- 
ing both  because  of  the  whine  of  the  engine- 
intake  compressors  and  because  most  pilots 
believe  It  Is  safer  to  land  at  a  low  glide  angle 
while  using  appreciable  engine  powers.  To 
achieve  a  large  angle  of  the  glide  path  at 
which  an  airplane  approaches  the  runway — 
6"  to  8°  Instead  of  3*— the  alrUne  pilots  say 
that  better  instrumentation  (perhaps  com- 
puter control  of  landings),  better  engine  re- 
sponse, and  better  airplane-handling  quali- 
ties would  all  have  to  be  provided  In  the  air- 
craft. 

At  least  one  country  is  experimenting  with 
regulations  that  require  Jet  aircraft  to  climb 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  an  altitude  of  about 
1,500  ft  and  then  to  cut  back  engine  power 
In  order  to  reduce  noise  until  the  aircraft 
reaches  an  altitude  of  3.000  ft.  To  avoid  fly- 
ing directly  over  houses  at  low  altitudes,  the 
aircraft  must  also  turn  after  takeoff  and 
until  It  has  gained  considerable  altitude 
follow  a  river  or  a  highway. 

The  means  seem  available  for  appreciable 
control  of  In-fllght  aircraft  noise.  Included 
are:  refinement  of  aircraft  design  so  they 
can  climb  and  land  at  steeper  angles,  em- 
bodiment of  better  noise-control  features  in 
engines,  nacelles  and  wings,  and  Introduction 
of  sophisticated  operating  procedures. 

But  until  regulations  spell  out  maximum- 
permissible  noise  levels  appropriate  to  dif- 
ferently zoned  urban  areas  and  certificate 
new  aircraft  only  if  they  can  meet  these  re- 
quirements. It  Is  not  likely  that  the  upward 
trend  of  aircraft  noise  levels  will  be  arrested. 

Many  people  are  apprehensive  of  the  noisi- 
ness of  the  next  generation  of  aircraft,  known 
as  the  supersonic  transport,  or  for  short, 
the  SST.  An  airplane  traveling  faster  than 
the  speed  of  sound  produces  pressures,  or 
shock  waves  around  the  nose  and  around 
each  protruding  part  of  the  airplane.  These 
waves  are  analogous  to  those  on  either  side 
of  the  bow  of  a  rapidly  moving  ship. 

Shock  waves  form  a  cone  that  encircles  and 
follows  the  tilrcraft  and  Intersects  with  the 
earth.  As  the  line  of  intersection  with  the 
earth  advances  with  the  movement  of  the  air- 
plane, people  living  within  the  width  of  the 
Intersecting  path  usually  hear  two  closely- 
spaced  explosive  sounds,  known  as  the  "sonic 
boom"  Typically  when  first  experiencing  the 
sonic  boom  residents  are  startled  and 
frightened. 

Their  reactions  are  caused  In  part  because 
the  boom  occurs  without  any  prior  warning 
and  In  part  because  the  Individual  is  con- 
ditioned to  associate  loud  exploslve-llke 
sounds  with  possible  damage  to  his  home,  or 
to  his  person.  He  may  Imagine  that  something 
has  exploded  nearby  or  a  vehicle  has  struck 
his  dwelling.  Or,  he  may  fear  that  repeated 
booms  will  crack  plaster,  loosen  fixtures,  and 
weaken  the  structure  of  his  house. 

Measured  outdoors,  a  typical  sonic  boom 
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from  a  high-flying  aircraft  Is  a  pressure  wave 
that  suddenly  Increases  above  normal  atmos- 
pheric pressure  by  0  5  to  2  pounds  per  square 
foot,  then  decreases  somewhat  more  slowly 
to  below  normal  atomspherlc  pressure  by 
about  the  same  amount,  and  finally  jumps 
back  to  atmospheric  pressure.  The  result  is 
an  N-shaped  pressure  wave  less  than  half  a 
second  long.  The  lateral  spread  of  the  boom 
becomes  greater  as  the  altitude  of  the  air- 
plane Increases,  although  the  intensity  of  the 
boom  decreases. 

The  American  Government  has  vigorously 
pursued  investigations  of  the  effects  of  sonic 
booms  on  people  and  structures.  One  of  these 
investigations  was  carried  out  over  the  Okla- 
homa City  area  from  February  to  July  1964. 
During  this  period,  the  population  was  sub. 
Jected,  during  daytimes  only,  to  a  total  of 
1.250  sonic  booms.  The  average  Intensities  of 
the  booms  were  1  13  pounds  per  square  foot 
(psf )  during  the  first  11  weeks,  1.23  psf  during 
the  next  eight  weeks,  and  1  60  psf  during  the 
final  seven  weeks  of  the  programme. 

From  complaints  received  and  interviews 
of  the  residents.  It  was  found  that  the  sonic 
boom  was,  In  some  measure,  a  disturbing  in- 
fluence In  the  lives  of  most  of  those  people 
living  within  eight  miles  to  either  side  of  a 
line  directly  below  the  flight  path. 

At  the  end  of  six  months,  about  one-fourth 
of  the  people  Interviewed  said  that  they  felt 
that  they  could  not  learn  to  accept  eight 
booms  a  day.  at  least  at  the  1.6  psf  level.  At 
some  lower  pressure  level,  as  yet  to  be  more 
definitely  determined,  very  few  people  should 
be  annoyed. 

'I'he  most  significant  result  from  the 
Oklahoma  tests  was  that  many  residents  be- 
lieved their  homes  were  being  damaged  by 
the  sonic  booms,  although  continuous  ob- 
servation of  a  number  of  houses  showed  no 
damage.  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  near 
military  bases  where  supersonic  military  air- 
craft are  regularly  flown,  large  areas  of 
houses  have  been  subjected  to  sonic  booms, 
many  greater  than  2  0  psf  The  number  of 
damage  claims  filed  by  persons  in  those  areas 
has  been  small. 

Nevertheless,  over  40'",  of  those  interviewed 
in  Oklahoma  City  felt  that  their  homes  had 
been  damaged.  This  result  suggests  that  be- 
lief In  alleged  damage  to  property  Increases 
annoyance  and  complaints.  It  also  suggests 
that  people  might  be  less  concerned  with 
sonic  booms  If  it  were  clearly  demonstrated 
that  SST  noise  levels  at  or  below  those  speci- 
fied by  the  government  would  not  damage 
structures. 

There  Is  no  question  about  the  future  of 
supersonic  transport  aircraft — the  French- 
British  SST  will  enter  service  soon.  Sonic 
booms  are  unavoidable,  but  It  seems  that 
overpressures  should  be  held  within  limits 
that  will  not  disturb  people  greatly  or  harm 
property.  It  seems  mandatory  that  accept- 
able boom  levels  be  established  Interna- 
tionally and  that  SST  operations  afterwards 
be  policed  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
regulations. 

People  In  modern  societies  rnust  adapt  In 
some  measure  to  the  noises  of  modern  civi- 
lization. The  extent  to  which  adaptation  Is 
necessary  Is  largely  a  matter  of  economics 
and  convenience.  At  moderate  cost  and  some 
loss  of  convenience,  the  hearing  of  workers 
can  be  protected.  Noise  created  Inside  office 
bftlldlngs  and  dwellings  can  be  reduced  to 
acceptable  levels  by  proper  use  of  materials 
and  structures  for  noise  control.  The  noise  of 
transportation  can  be  made  less  annoying  by 
suitable  designs  of  vehicles,  by  requiring 
noise  limits  for  new  vehicles,  by  legislation 
and  enforcement  of  noise  codes,  by  operat- 
ing vehicles  properly,  by  zoning  and  condem- 
nation of  residential  areas  near  airports  and 
superhighways.  In  the  worst  cases,  w<!  may 
have  to  resort  to  sealed,  fully  cUmatized 
housing. 


Cordoba,  Argentina.  Takes  Noise  Abatement 
BY  THE  Horns 
(By  G.  L.  Puchs) 
(Note. — G.   L.  Puchs,  an  Argentine  engi- 
neer. Is  professor  of  acoustics  and  director  of 
the  acoustics  research  centre  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cordoba   (Argentina).  This  article  is 
taken  from  the  paper  presented  by  Professor 
Puchs  to  the  Congress  of  the  International 
Association  Against  Noise,  In  1966,  at  Baden- 
Baden  (Federal  Republic  of  Germany). 

The  city  of  Cordoba  In  Argentina,  where  I 
live,  has  over  600.000  Inhabitants — and  some 
50,000  motorcycles  and  motorscooters. 

Cordoba's  municipal  regulations  on  noise 
were  Introduced  many  years  ago  and  had  long 
been  Ineffective  Yet  nothing  was  being  done 
to  bring  them  up  to  date.  This  fact,  coupled 
with  an  explosive  growth  and  the  wave  of 
Industrialization  which  began  In  the  1940s, 
had  given  Cordoba  one  of  the  highest  noise 
levels  of  any  city  In  Argentina.  This  applied 
not  only  to  downtown  Cordoba,  with  Its  con- 
stant roar  of  traffic,  but  also  to  residential 
areas  among  which  Industrial  plants  and 
shops  of  all  kinds  had  been  Installed, 

In  1960  we  started  our  first  noise  abate- 
ment campaign,  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
municipal  authorities,  the  University  of 
Cordoba  and  a  number  of  private  organiza- 
tions. A  noise  symposium  was  held  and  It 
was  decided  to  ask  the  International  Asso- 
ciation Against  Noise  to  assist  Argentina  In 
setting  up  a  National  League  Against  Noise. 
An  official  "Silence  Week"  followed  the 
symposium  and  did  much  to  arouse  public 
Interest  In  the  need  for  noise  control.  It  also 
brought  some  relief  through  the  temporary 
suppression  of  automobile  horns  and  loud- 
speaker advertising.  But  tlie  Improvement 
was  short  lived  because  of  the  lack  of  In- 
spectors and  the  Inadequacy  of  Cordoba's 
noise  regulations. 

In  1964  we  set  up  Argentina's  first  Noise 
Abatement  Council  (ConseJo  Permanente  de 
Lucho  contra  el  Ruldo)  following  which  Ar- 
gentina was  admitted  to  the  International 
Association  Against  Noise  the  same  year. 

I  would  like  now  to  outline  our  case  history 
that  might  assist  other  towns  and  countries 
In  a  similar  situation. 

Firstly,  our  new  antl-nolse  municipal  reg- 
ulation distinguishes  between  "unnecessary" 
and  "excessive"  noise.  It  classifies  over  15  un- 
necessary noises  which  can  be  penalized  with- 
out recourse  to  noise  level  measurement  or 
analysis. 

Since  the  application  of  the  antl-nolse  law 
we  have  classified  as  unnecessary  noises  all 
public  address  systems  that  can  be  heard 
outside  enclosed  premises.  Including  music, 
publicity  and  speeches. 

The  second  category  (excessive  noise)  cov- 
ers those  that  even  when  justified  may  exceed 
limits  that  affect  the  well  being  and  tran- 
quility of  our  citizens.  For  the  first  time  In 
our  legislation,  we  have  established  noise 
levels  based  on  European  criteria:  average 
levels  for  day-time  (6  a.m.  to  10  p.m.)  and 
night-time  (10  p.m,  to  6  a.m.).  as  well  as 
Infrequent  peak  levels  (up  to  six  hours)  and 
frequent  peaks  (more  than  six  hours)  which 
are  allowed  in  each  case. 

Since  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  a 
noise  survey  of  the  city  nor  to  delineate  ap. 
propriate  zones,  we  have  had  to  classify  en- 
vironments In  the  following  categories:  hos- 
pitals and  similar  institutions;  residential 
sections,  schools  and  small  shops;  downtown 
business  areas  and  multi-storied  buildings; 
Industrial  areas  and  main  roads  or  freeways. 
It  has  been  something  of  a  problem  to 
classify  the  appropriate  environment  in  each 
case.  But  some  difficulties  notwithstanding, 
the  system  works  well  and  has  led  to  few 
controversies. 

"Critical"  areas  for  hospitals  and  conva- 
lescent homes  have  been  established  and  cir- 
cles of  200  metres  diameter  drawn  around 


these  Institutions  The  law  has  been  modi- 
fied to  exclude  all  noisy  Industries  such  as 
metal  works  and  factories  from  these  areas. 
Existing  industries  of  this  type  have  been 
invited  to  find  new  locations. 

We  realize  that  to  obtain  more  precise  data 
we  shall  have  to  carry  out  a  noise  survey  of 
Cordoba  City.  But  so  far  we  have  found  that 
our  noise  level  readings  correspond  closely  to 
subjective  complaints  on  noise,  and  that  the 
public  is  satisfied  in  places  where  the  estab- 
lished levels  are  not  exceeded. 

Vehicle  noise  limits  have  been  based  on 
the  results  of  experiments  in  other  countries, 
chiefly  Switzerland. 

A  team  of  five  men  trained  in  our  labora- 
tory checks  noisy  vehicles  on  main  thorough- 
fores.  These  Inspectors  are  not  yet  equipped 
to  measure  noise  levels  but  their  estimates  of 
abusive  noises  have  been  highly  accurate  (an 
error  of  one  per  cent  or  less  was  noted 
In  the  first  year,  when  3,000  noise  offenders 
Were  fined ) .  When  offenders  contest  noise  es- 
timates, they  must  report  immediately  to  the 
noise  laboratory  for  an  official  test. 

Motorcycles  are  our  greatest  problem.  There 
Is  one  motorcycle  or  motorscooter  for  every 
12  p>ersons  in  our  city  and  these  vehicles 
are  usually  driven  at  high  speeds.  Some  mo- 
torcycles have  silencers  of  poor  quality,  and 
our  laboratory  Is  studying  how  to  Improve 
the  efficiency  of  silencers  on  models  manufac- 
tured In  Argentina.  In  our  view,  the  ideal 
system  of  control  would  be  an  obligatory 
test  of  motorcycle  silencers  once  a  year  when 
driving  licenses  are  renewed. 

Horns  and  silencers  fitted  on  cars  and  mo- 
torcycles do  not  come  under  municipal  juris- 
diction and  so  we  need  a  national  law  to 
exercise  a  control  on  their  manufacture.  The 
same  applies  to  noise  checks  on  Argentina's 
Interprovlncial  highways.  And  for  a  more  ef- 
fective restraint  of  noise  offenders,  co-ordina- 
tion between  municipal  authorities  is  needed 
within  each  province. 

An  Important  feature  of  Cordoba's  Noise 
Abatement  Council  Is  that  Its  function  Is  not 
only  to  advise  on  noise  reduction,  but  also 
to  decide  on  the  application  of  penalties  for 
noise  offenses. 

Liability  for  an  infringement  of  noise  regu- 
lations covers  not  only  those  directly  respon- 
sible, but  anyone  associated  with  the  of- 
fence. Penalties  Include  fines,  temporary  or 
permanent  cancellation  of  driving  licenses 
and  the  closing  (temporarily  or  permanent- 
ly)  of  shops,  clubs  and  other  businesses 

In  Cordoba,  we  have  studied  some  of  the 
psychological  aspects  of  noise  offences  Why, 
for  example,  do  drivers,  and  especially  mo- 
torcyclists, remove  or  modify  the  muffiers  on 
their  vehicles?  Is  It  becatise  a  personality  de- 
fect makes  them  enjoy  excessive  noise?  Or 
does  the  noisy  urban  environment  give  them 
a  kind  of  "thirst  for  noise?" 

In  our  survey  of  this  problem  we  have  ques- 
tioned offenders,  but  it  is  still  too  early  to 
venture  an  explanation  on  the  basis  of  solid 
statistical  data.  In  the  case  of  motorcyclists — 
the  most  common  one  In  our  experience — we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  one  motivation 
for  having  a  noisy  machine  Is  the  fear  of 
being  run  into  by  automobiles.  It  has  been 
noticed  for  Instance  that  drivers  of  well- 
muffied  motorcycles  and  scooters  tend  to 
"toot"  excessively,  whereas  riders  of  noisy  ma- 
chines seldom  use  their  horns. 

Another  of  our  findings  is  that  well  edu- 
cated people  (scientists,  scholars,  artists  and 
members  of  the  liberal  professions)    are  far 
*hiore  susceptible  to  the  noise  of  traffic  than 
relatively  uneducated  people. 

Noise  Is  a  social  problem  and  Its  solution 
calls  for  Intensive  campaigns  to  alert  the 
public  to  the  need  for  action.  Rapid  Indus- 
trial development  has  made  it  an  especially 
urgent  problem  in  Argentina.  That  Is  why  we 
are  endeavouring  to  set  up  a  League  Against 
Noise  to  deal  with  the  question  on  a  national 
scale  and  with  greater  resources. 
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EcaoKS  Pkok   Oum  Nout   Woklj> 


DOGS,    CATS,    AKO    FLTINO    BAT8 

ICany  animals  have  far  more  percetrttve 
hearing  than  man.  Doga  have  a  remarkable 
"auditory  memory"  and  can  recognize  a 
change  of  even  an  eighth  of  a  tone  In  a  sig- 
nal taught  them  weeks  earlier.  Canine  noise 
receptivity  extends  two  octaves  above  that 
of  a  human  being  (a  cat's  only  one  octave) . 
As  they  fly.  bats  give  a  continuous  cry  so 
high  pitched  as  to  be  inaudible  to  man  When 
these  supersonic  waves  strike  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  the  bat  they  echo  back  to  Its  sensi- 
tive ears  and  enable  It  to  take  avoiding  action. 
With  this  remarkable  "radar"  apparatus  bats 
can  fly  in  pitch  darkness  without  danger  of 
oolllalons.  Experiments  reveal  that  salt  water 
flah  hear  only  deep- toned  sounds  whereas 
fresh  water  flsh  hear  high-pitched  ones. 

A    NOISC    CURX    coco    FOB    KVXXTONX 

The  growth  of  motor  transport  In  the  past 
20  years  has  led  many  countrtea  to  revlae 
their  traffic  codee — sometimes  In  the  face  of 
public  opinion.  The  decision  to  forbid  the  use 
of  motor  boms  In  Paris  was  one  such  con- 
troversial move,  and  motorists  In  particular 
predicted  that  street  accidents  would  in- 
crease. In  practice  the  measure  was  remark- 
ably suweasfat:  With  a  show  of  sejf-reatralnt 
that  surprised  the  Parisians  themselves  the 
honking  and  blaring  of  horns  was  stilled 
from  one  day  to  the  next.  Paris  now  wonders 
how  It  ever  managed  to  endure  such  a  futile 
and  nerve- racking  din. 

NOtST     MOTORCTCLX     MOST    POPtH-AX 

International  agreement  on  noise  levels  for 
new  vehicles  and  a  programme  for  reducing 
such  levels  would  be  a  step  forward  In  the 
campaign  against  traffic  noise,  says  a  report 
by  the  Council  of  &irope.  The  car  industry 
would  have  an  Incentive  to  seek  greater  Im- 
provements In  the  reduction  of  vehicle  noise. 
So  far,  notes  the  report,  the  Industry  has 
devoted  much  attention  to  acoustic  perform- 
ance such  as  mechanical  and  body  noise, 
whereas  silencers  for  successive  models  with 
Increased  engine  performance  are  designed  so 
as  to  avoid  a  large  power  loss.  "Though  ef- 
forts are  directed  to  perfecUng  more  efficient 
silencers."  says  the  report,  "motorcycle  manu- 
facturers And  that  the  greater  demand  Is  not 
for  the  more  silent  types." 

NOISX    A    IUIX£B 

Laboratory  experiments  have  demonstrated 
that  sound  with  an  Intensity  of  150  to  160 
decibels  Is  fatal  to  certain  animals.  The  ani- 
mals suffered  from  burns,  sp&sms  and  (>aral- 
ysls  before  dying.  Recent  ecological  studies 
have  shown  that  raU  exposed  to  loud  noise 
exhibit  a  marked  decline  In  the  pregnancy 
rate. 

SOUND   OtTTPACKD 

Passengers  on  tomorrows  supersonic  flights 
will  not  be  bothered  In  flight  by  the  noise 
of  the  aircraft's  Jets.  At  supersonic  speeds 
an  aircraft  outpaces  mo«t  of  the  sound  made 
by  its  engines. 

RXPRESSINO  A  PORTABLE  NTJiaANCK 

Many  countries  have  passed  laws  Imposing 
limits  on  noise  from  advertising  and  enter- 
tainment. In  particular  the  use  of  loud- 
speakers and  transistor  radios  is  restricted. 
France  forbids  the  playing  of  transistor  radios 
on  rail,  bus  and  metro  transport  as  well  as 
In  streets  and  public  places  such  as  parks 
and  beaches.  Nor  is  their  use  tolerated  In 
restaurants  and  similar  establishments. 

WHITE     NOISE     OR     ACOtTSTICAI,     PERrtJME 

The  humming  of  air  conditioners  and  the 
throbbing  roar  of  "heat  pumps",  whose  large 
fans  flU  houses  and  apartment  buildings  with 
heated  air  In  winter  and  cooled  air  in  sum- 
mer have  created  two  new  forms  of  'noise 
poUutlon".  Ironically,  however  unwanted  the 
sounds  these  machines  make,  the  hiss  of  air 
inside   a   conditioned   building   is   a    usefm 


sound.  Sound  engineers  call  it  "white  noise" 
or  "acoastlcal  perfume"  and  they  use  It 
widely,  especially  In  offices,  to  blanket  dis- 
tracting sounds  that  spring  out  of  silence 
Into  disturbing  acoustical  relief. 

don't  slam  the  ooor 

New  York  City  has  a  law  requiring  walls 
soundproof  enough  to  reduce  any  airborne 
noise  passing  through  by  45  decibels.  In 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  it  Is  an  offence  to  slam 
a  car  door  too  loudly.  Prance  confiscates 
automobiles  that  repeat  noise  violations. 
Rubber,  plastic  or  leather  guarded  garbage 
cans  are  now  used  In  many  cities.  Bermuda 
has  instituted  the  quiet  motor-bike.  Out- 
board motors  are  losing  their  bark;  truck 
mufflers  that  kill  the  roar  are  now  available. 
HOW  to  Btrn.0  quietlt 

A  New  York  skyscraper  completed  last  year 
proved  that  buildings  can  be  constructed 
quietly.  People  working  In  offices  near  the 
new  sa-story  office  building  reported  that 
power  lawn  mowers  buzzing  around  their 
suburban  homes  were  more  disturbing  than 
the  construction  Job.  Blasting  was  muffled 
by  special  steel  mesh  blankets  weighing  sev- 
eral tons  each.  Spread  over  the  blast  site  by 
cranes,  they  absorbed  most  of  the  sounds  of 
the  exploelons,  and  also  kept  flying  debris 
safely  within  a  confined  area.  All  the  Joints 
on  the  14.000  tons  of  steel  In  the  frame  were 
welded  silently  to  eliminate  the  hideous, 
shattering  racket  of  conventional  riveting  or 
bolting. 

DEAFNESS AN     OCCUPATIONAL      HAZARD 

Industrial  deafness  caused  by  noise  ex- 
posure Is  not  a  new  occupational  disease.  It 
first  appeared  with  the  advent  of  steam 
power  and  the  steam  boiler.  It  affected  work- 
ers  who  made  riveted  boilers  In  such  numbers 
that  It  was  termed  "bollermakers'  disease". 
The  hazard  of  damaged  hearing  due  to  noise 
is  now  recognized  as  a  disabling  possibility 
m  almost  all  industries  and  trades.  In  U.S.A. 
it  is  estimated  that  approximately  1.000,000 
workers  have  serious  hearing  loss  due  to  high 
noise  levels  in  their  places  of  work.  The  po- 
tential cost  to  U.S.  industry  through  com- 
pensation for  hearing  loss  due  to  this  cause 
Is  estimated  at  tSOO  million,  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  only  ten  per  cent  of  the  4.- 
500,000  persons  who  work  in  areas  of  Intense 
noise  will  develop  and  file  claims  for  com- 
pensation. 

RACKET    IN    THE    KITCHEN 

Measurement  of  noise  levels  In  a  test  apart- 
ment In  a  large  U.S.  city  showed  that  the 
kitchen  Is  the  nolsest  room  (generating  100 
decibels  or  more)  when  a  fan.  dishwasher  and 
garbage  disposal  machine  are  all  going  at 
once.  The  living  room  was  found  to  be  a  sat- 
isfactory 50  decibels.  Running  a  vacuum 
cleaner  rasled  the  level  to  73  db  when  the 
nozzle  was  on  the  rug.  With  the  nozzle  raised 
the  level  rose  to  81  db  (60  db  Is  considered 
tolerable  for  a  8p>orts  arena). 

SILENT    POWER 

The  British  Hospital  Authorities  use  more 
than  650  battery-powered  electric  vehicles 
within  hospital  grounds.  Their  first  require- 
ment Is  for  a  quiet  running  vehicle  which 
win  not  create  a  noise  problem  for  patients 
ComparaUve  tests  taken  at  normal  town 
speed  between  commercial  electric  vehicles 
and  similar  capacity  petrol  and  diesel  trucks 
showed  the  following  results:  Diesel.  81  deci- 
bels; petrol  80  decibels;  electric:  60  deci- 
bels (a  figure  lower  than  for  most  private 
cars ) . 

A    UTTLE    ENERCT    CAN    MAKE    A    LOT    OF    NOISE 

The  noise  of  a  crowd  in  a  sports  stadium 
would  scarcely  boll  a  saucepan  of  water,  re- 
ports a  conference  on  "The  Control  of 
Noise"  organized  by  Britain's  National  Phys- 
ical Laboratory.  Other  facts  from  the  re- 
port: The  noise  of  a  200,000  h.p.  Jet  engine 


would  produce  about  20  h  p.  One  lO.OOOth 
part  of  the  energy  of  this  Jet  engine  escapes 
as  noise.  To  reduce  the  noise  to  a  comfort- 
able level,  the  engine  would  have  to  be  mod- 
ified so  that  only  one  part  In  a  million  of 
Its  energy  escapes  as  noise.  To  reduce  It  to 
Inaudibility,  escaping  energy  would  have  to 
be  reduced  to  one  part  In  ten  million. 

A    FAR    "BUZZIER"    PLACE 

Even  without  supersonic  aircraft,  the  sky 
of  the  future  will  be  a  far  busier  and  nolser 
place  than  It  Is  today.  In  the  U.S.A  alone, 
the  90.000  privately  owned  planes  of  today 
win  have  Increased  to  150.000  by  1975.  and 
the  112  US.  airports  now  equipped  for  Jet* 
will  number  300  within  four  years. 

ELECTRONIC    "EARS"    AID    THE    DEAF 

Deaf  people  have  benefitted  Immensely 
from  the  century's  progress  in  science  and 
technology.  Since  1876.  when  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell's  Invention  of  the  telephone  was 
Inspired  by  his  work  with  devices  for  the 
deaf.  Increasingly  effective  hearing  aids  have 
helped  to  consign  the  ear  trumpet  to  the 
rubbish  heap.  Electronics  and  miniaturiza- 
tion (thanks  to  the  transistor)  have  given 
deaf  people  better  and  more  inconspicuous 
hearing  aids  (worn  behind  the  ears  or  hid- 
den in  spectacles).  Improved  medical  equip- 
ment has  brought  better  understanding  and 
diagnosis  of  hearing  defects  and  In  many 
cases  modem  surgical  skills  can  restore  cer- 
tain kinds  of  faulty  hearing  to  an  almost 
normal  level. 

NoiSK  AND  Health:  Studies  Have  Shown 
That  Continued  Exposure  to  Noise  Not 
Onlt  Causes  Damage  to  the  Ear.  but 
Can   Have  Other   Harmful   Effects 

(By  Gunther  Lehmann) 
(Note. — Gunther  Lehmann  Is  director  of 
the  Max  Planck  Institute  for  Occupational 
Physiology  at  Dortmund  (Federal  Republic  of 
Germany)  and  president  of  the  International 
Association  Against  Noise.  Professor  Leh- 
mann Is  a  leading  authority  on  the  effects 
which  noise  can  have  on  the  human  or- 
ganism, and  is  widely  known  for  his  studies 
and  research  In  this  field.) 

Past  generations  realized  that  noise  could 
be  disturbing,  and  even  In  the  days  of  An- 
tiquity there  were  regulations  for  the  abate- 
ment of  noise  in  town  and  homes.  Though 
we  have  no  precise  Information  on  the  In- 
tensity of  noise  in.  say.  a  Roman  city,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  farther  back  we  go  In 
history,  the  more  noise  was  restricted  to 
certain  places:  it  was  caused  by  men  and 
animals  and  to  only  a  limited  extent  by 
machines — nowadays  the  worst  offenders  In 
producing  a  disagreeable  din. 

Volume  of  noise  depends  on  density  of 
population  and  on  people's  activities  and 
behaviour.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard 
the  present  Increase  in  noise  as  an  Inevitable 
result  of  the  expansion  of  technology.  The 
aim  of  technological  development  should  be 
to  serve  man.  to  make  his  life  more  agree- 
able and  enrich  it  So  logically,  technical 
progress  should  lead  to  less  noise,  not  more. 
Whether  a  sound  strikes  the  ear  as  an 
annoying  or  irritating  noise  does  not  depend 
merely  on  its  Intensity:  very  loud  music 
may  still  be  beautiful  whereas  even  minute 
scratching  sounds  can  be  a  disturbing  noise. 
What  makes  a  sound  a  noise  Is  a  matter  of 
psychology  rather  than  acoustics. 

A  sound  which  we  associate  with  some- 
thing pleasurable  Is  far  less  likely  to  be 
considered  as  a  noise  than  one  with  un- 
welcome connotations.  We  always  tend  to 
underrate  the  noise  of  our  own  car.  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  children  next  door  always 
seem  to  make  more  noise  than  our  own.  So 
whether  a  sound  Is  regarded  as  a  noise  and 
how  noisy  It  Is  depends  also  on  who  causes 
the  noise  and  his  relationship  with  the  per- 
son who  hears  It. 


A  sudden,  very  loud  noise,  such  as  gunfire, 
lasting  only  fractions  of  a  second,  may  dam- 
age a  person's  he.irlng  mechanism  and  pro- 
duce a  lasting  loss  of  hearing  or  partial  deaf- 
ness. But  exposure  to  noise  levels  quite  com- 
mon In  Industry — and  Indeed  characteristic 
of  certain  branches  of  heavy  industry  such 
as  forging  and  metal  cutting — leads,  pro- 
gressively, to  "perceptive  deafness,"  depend- 
ing In  each  case  on  the  Intensity  of  the  noise 
and  duration  of  exposure.  Once  a  hearing 
defect  of  this  kind  has  set  In,  nothing  can  be 
done.  Protective  devices  can  help  to  post- 
pone It  and  to  slow  down  Its  development, 
but  once  the  damage  Is  done.  It  Is  Irreparable. 
The  danger  of  nolse-lnduced  damage  to 
hearing  exists  when  noise  exceeds  a  certain 
level  over  that  of  the  normal  auditory  thresh- 
old. In  assessing  noise,  the  fact  that  Its  In- 
tensity diminishes  in  relation  to  the  distance 
of  the  hearer  from  its  source  has  to  be  taken 
Into  account.  And  the  higher  the  sound  fre- 
quencies, the  greater  the  reduction. 

High  sound  frequencies,  moreover,  are 
more  disagreeable  to  the  ear  than  low  ones. 
Sounds  produced  by  certain  aircraft  (those 
with  turbo-prop  engines  for  Instance)  com- 
prise many  high  frequency  tones  and  there- 
fore grate  on  the  ear.  As  distance  Increases, 
the  high-frequency  sounds  rapidly  fade 
whereas  the  deeper  tones  die  away  slowly. 
The  ability  to  hear  high  tones  gradually 
wanes  as  people  grow  older.  This  Is  a  physio- 
logical effect  of  aging  which  starts  at  about 
45  and  Is  often  not  noticed  for  a  long  time, 
since  high  frequencies  are  seldom  heard  In 
dally  life.  Nolse-lnduced  hearing  defects  dif- 
fer from  those  due  to  ageing  In  that  Initially 
they  are  felt  mostly  on  far  lower  frequencies. 
By  testing  hearing  In  the  various  frequency 
ranges  It  Is  thus  possible  to  decide  whether 
a  hearing  defect  Is  due  to  noise  or  to  ageing. 
In  almost  all  countries  partial  deafness  due 
to  noise  Is  now  recognized  as  an  occupational 
disease  and  Its  victims  receive  financial  com- 
pensation based  on  the  extent  of  loss  of  hear- 
ing, with  a  maximum  award  for  complete 
deafness. 

Workers  In  the  noisiest  Industries  should 
obviously  wear  devices  to  protect  their  hear- 
ing. Unfortunately,  It  Is  not  always  easy  to 
persuade  them  to  use  these  ear  plugs  or  ear- 
muffs  although  they  are  neither  uncom- 
fortable nor  inconvenient  to  wear.  Appar- 
ently, the  threat  of  a  gradual  onset  of  nolse- 
lnduced  deafness  Is  not  enough  to  encourage 
everyone  to  make  use  of  personal  protective 
devices. 

Such  appliances  do  not  of  course  give 
complete  protection  from  noise,  since  sounds 
are  transmitted  to  the  middle  ear  not  only 
through  the  air  canal  of  the  outer  ear,  but 
also  through  the  bone  of  the  skull,  which 
continues  to  transmit  noise  when  the  pas- 
sage through  the  outer  ear  Is  blocked. 

Even  so.  covering  the  outer  ear  greatly 
attenuates  the  Intensity  of  loud  sounds 
reaching  the  ear  drtma.  In  other  words  noise 
Is  reduced  to  a  level  at  which  It  Is  no  longer 
dangerous. 

Many  small  easy-to-wear  ear  protectors 
have  been  developed  In  recent  years.  But,  If 
bone-conducted  noise  Is  also  to  be  blocked 
out.  which  Is  only  necessary  In  the  case  of 
exceptionally  loud  noises,  then  some  form 
of  protection  for  the  whole  skull — rubber 
caps  and  helmets,  for  Instance — is  required. 
Such  caps  are  used  by  workers  checking  and 
testing  aircraft  engines. 

The  range  of  hearing  of  the  human  ear  Is 
usually  between  30  and  20.000  cycles  per  sec- 
ond. But  only  the  hearing  of  children  can 
reach  the  20,000  cycles  level.  In  early  adult 
age.  the  threshold  of  hearing  drops  below 
20.000  cycles,  and  for  the  aged  the  level  Is 
considerably  lower.  At  30  cycles,  most  people 
hear  a  tone  not  as  a  single  regular  sound, 
but  as  a  series  of  separate  beats. 

In  reality,  comparatively  few  people  are 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  nolse-lnduced  deaf- 
ness. Noise  that  has  Invaded  every  sphere  of 


dally  life  may  be  unpleasant  and  Irritating — 
the  roar  of  traffic,  for  Instance,  or  the  clamor 
of  a  number  of  people  talking  loudly  or 
shouting  at  the  same  time — but  this  Is  not 
likely  to  cause  damage  to  hearing.  Yet  that 
does  not  mean  those  who  have  to  listen  to 
such  noises  become  indifferent  to  them  or 
that  the  problem  is  no  concern  of  ours. 

When,  regretfully,  we  compare  the  prolif- 
erating noises  of  the  modern  world  wrlth  the 
peace  and  quiet  that  once  existed  In  some 
places,  what  we  are  really  complaining 
about  is  the  stress  and  nervous  strain  cre- 
ated by  all  the  noise  that  assails  our  ears. 
What  threatens  us  Is  not  the  likelihood 
of  auditory  troubles  or  loss  of  hearing,  but 
an  Incessant  disturbance  which,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  creates  an  Intolerable  strain. 
And  the  amount  of  the  strain  depends  not 
only  on  the  Intensity  and  duration  of  the 
noise,  but  also,  and  to  a  large  extent,  on 
the  source  of  the  noise  and  what  It  signifies 
to   the   person  on   the   receiving  end. 

Many  cases  have  been  noted  of  persons 
becoming  "acclimatized"  to  certain  kinds  of 
continuous  or  frequently  repeated  noise.  This 
Is  especially  true  of  those  willing  to  accept 
the  noise  because  It  Is  linked  with  some  ac- 
tivity In  which  they  are  interested  or  which 
Is  useful  or  profitable  to  them.  But  such 
cases  are  relatively  few. 

More  often,  especially  when  no  particular 
Interest  In  the  source  of  the  noise  i.s  pres- 
ent, the  human  response  is  quite  the  re- 
verse, producing  reactions  of  excltabllltv  and 
annoyance.  These  are  directed  not  only 
against  noise  Itself  but  are  spread  over  a 
whole  range  of  sensory  impressions. 

Typically,  people  exposed  to  noise  of  this 
kind  easily  become  Irritable  and  unsociable. 
Studies  show  that  workers  In  noisy  Jobs  tend 
to  be  more  quarrelsome  at  work  and  away 
from  It  (at  home,  for  example)  than  those 
doing  equivalent  Jobs,  but  who  are  not  sub- 
ject to  similar  noise  stresses.  Noise  thus  has 
a  disturbing  effect  on  social  life  even  within 
the  family  where  In  most  cases  the  father 
alone  is  exposed  to  noise  during  the  day. 

Scientific  tests  relating  to  the  Impact  of 
noise  on  human  beings  help  to  explain  these 
psychological  reactions.  They  reveal  that 
changes  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and 
In  the  action  of  the  heart  take  place  when 
a  person  is  exposed  to  a  certain  Intensity  of 
noise.  Even  snatches  of  loud  conversations 
are  enough  to  affect  the  nervous  system  and 
thereby  provoke  constrictions  In  a  large  part 
of  the  blood  circulation  system.  These  effects 
are  maintained  as  long  as  the  noise  con- 
tinues, but  quickly  subside  when  the  noise 
ceases. 

Impaired  circulation  caused  by  the  effects 
of  noise  is  often  revealed  by  skin  pallor.  The 
greater  the  noise  and  the  longer  It  lasts,  the 
more  slowly  this  reaction  diminishes  after 
the  noise  is  removed.  Workers  in  a  boiler 
factory,  for  instance,  thus  suffer  from  a  con- 
stantly impaired  circulation  in  the  epidermis. 
Glands  and  other  organs  subject  to  ner- 
vous stimulation  are  similarly  affected. 
Changes  occur,  for  example.  In  the  secretion 
and  composition  of  the  gastric  Juices  and 
this  may  eventually  be  harmful.  Effects  of 
this  kind  have  been  observed  in  workers  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industries.  But  If  the 
noise  Is  removed  the  effects  disappear  sooner 
or  later  without  apparently  causing  any 
long-term  damage. 

Occupational  deafness  of  the  kind  found 
in  industry  sets  in  comparatively  slowly.  It 
may  be  many  years  before  the  defect  becomes 
bad  enough  to  worry  the  person  concerned 
and  still  longer  before  It  is  acute  enough 
to  cause  a  person  real  embarrassment  in  com- 
municating with  others.  But  In  both  cases 
it  is  vitally  Important  that  steps  be  taken 
to  control  the  genesis  and  the  development 
of  hearing  defects. 

Medical  examinations  of  workers  exposed 
to  high  noise  levels  are  now  made  regularly 
In  all  countries  so  that  anyone  whose  hearing 


has  become  affected  can  be  transferred  to 
a  quieter  Job  before  the  defect  becomes  a 
serious  handicap.  A  psychologically  interest- 
ing point  about  this  is  that  workers  are  op- 
posed to  Job  transfers  because  of  fesr  of  l>eing 
downgraded  or  perhaps  earning  less.  No 
worker  being  examined  ever  feigns  to  be  hard 
of  hearing,  but  on  the  contrary  denies  or 
tries  to  conceal  any  defects  in  his  hearing. 


The  Dancer  op  Sounds  We  Cannot  Hear 
Infra-sound  has  a  pitch  or  frequency  of 
below  30  cycles  per  second  and  is  thus  in- 
audible to  the  human  ear.  It  can  neverthe- 
less harm  the  human  organism.  It  is  blamed 
for  feelings  of  malaise  and  discomfort  some- 
times experienced  by  airplane  passengers.  But 
studies  and  measurements  suggest  that  Infra- 
sound from  aircraft  cannot  cause  physical 
Injuries  to  people  living  near  airports.  Ex- 
ploration of  the  world  of  infra-sound  has 
only  Just  begun.  The  French  National  Centre 
for  Scientific  Research  has  set  up  a  special 
infra-sound  research  laboratory  in  Marseilles, 
The  laboratory  investigates  the  risks  asso- 
ciated with  infra-sound,  its  connexion  with 
certain  illnesses  for  example,  and  studies 
what  practical  uses  mav  eventually  be  made 
of  It. 

Our  friends  in  California  at  Lo.s  Altcs 
have  shown  what  a  local  yroup  can  do. 
Their  report  follows: 

Los  Altos  Hills.  Calif.. 

September  12,  ISiiS. 
Noise   Is  Not  Necessary:    An   Open    Letter 
TO    Community    Associations    and    Indi- 
viduals Regarding   Noise   Abatement   Ac- 
tions 

Noise  pollution  caused  by  sources  such  as 
the  Interstate  280  Freeway,  is  of  major  con- 
cern to  the  citizens  of  Los  Altos  Hills.  The 
attached  summary  report  describes  recent 
activities  and  results  achle^^ed  by  the  Los 
Altos  Hills  Noise  Abatement  Committee. 

The  rapidly  growing  freeway  net  Is  having 
an  immediate  effect  upon  the  lives  of  each 
of  us.  We  wish  to  convince  others,  as  we  are 
convinced,  that  effective  measures  can  be 
taken  to  alleviate  highway  noise.  Very  little 
of  current  knowledge  of  noise  reduction  Is 
actually  put  Into  practice  In  the  design  and 
construction  of  new  highways.  Too  often,  re- 
sponsible officials  heed  only  those  propo- 
nents of  more  freeways,  and  the  private  cit- 
izen receives  small  consideration  in  the 
over-spreading  growth  of  pavement  and  ve- 
hicles. Then  too.  our  current  laws  and  en- 
forcement thereof  are  grossly  Inadequate  to 
cope  with  those  vehicles  whose  raucous  ex- 
hausts Invade  the  quiet  lives  of  the  populace. 
Again,  corrective  actions  are  evident,  but  are 
lacking  In  implementation. 

Passive  acceptance  of  tinvranted  noise  can 
only  result  in  its  further  proliferation.  The 
majority  of  public  officials  and  employees  are 
sympathetlc^and  cooperative,  but  lack  the 
driving  impetus  that  will  achieve  effective 
curbs  to  noise.  Reaction  and  action  from 
Individual  citizens  and  from  groups  can  ac- 
complish much.  Your  help  and  assistance 
will  be  welcome.  The  Committee  will  be 
pleased  to  provide  additional  information  In 
any  of  the  areas  discussed  in  the  report. 

D.  A.  Miller, 
Chairman,  Los  Altos  Hills  Noise  Abate- 
ment Committee. 

A    Summary    Report    of    Action.     1967-68. 
BT    the    Los    Altos    Hills    Noise    Abate- 
ment   Commtttee.    September    12.    1968 
LOS  altos   hills   noise  abatement 
committee 
Donald  A.  Miller  (Chairman). 
Wilfred  R.  George   (Llalson-Dlv.  of  High- 
ways ) .  . 
Lee  J.  Kubby  (Legal). 
Robert  B.  Lewis   (Highway  Design). 
Vera  Russell  (Secretary). 
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OOOS,    CATS,    AND    rLTDJO    BATS 

Many  animals  have  far  more  perceptive 
bearing  tban  man.  Dogs  have  a  remarkable 
"auditory  memory"  and  can  recognize  a 
change  of  even  an  eighth  of  a  tone  In  a  sig- 
nal Uught  them  weeks  earlier.  Canine  noise 
receptivity  extends  two  octaves  above  that 
of  a  human  being  (a  cat's  only  one  octave) . 
As  they  fly.  bats  give  a  oontlnuotis  cry  so 
high  pitched  as  to  be  Inaudible  to  man.  When 
these  supersonic  waves  strike  obstacles  In  the 
path  of  the  bat  they  echo  back  to  Its  sensi- 
tive ears  and  enable  It  to  take  avoiding  action. 
With  this  remarkable  "radar"  apparatus  bats 
can  fly  in  pitch  darlcness  without  danger  of 
collisions.  Experiments  reveal  that  salt  water 
flsh  hear  only  deep- toned  sounds  whereas 
fresh  water  flsh  hear  high-pitched  ones. 

A    NOISS    CUKB    GOOD    ro«    KVnTONX 

The  growth  of  motor  transport  In  the  past 
20  years  has  led  many  countrte*  to  revise 
their  traffic  codee — sometimes  in  the  face  of 
public  opinion.  The  decision  to  forbid  the  use 
of  motor  horns  In  Paris  was  one  such  con- 
troversial move,  and  motorists  in  particular 
predicted  that  street  accidents  would  in- 
crease. In  gracUce  the  measure  was  remark- 
ably successful.  With  a  show  orsejf- restraint 
that  surprised  the  Parisians  themselves  the 
honking  and  blaring  of  horns  was  sUlled 
from  one  day  to  the  next.  Paris  now  wonders 
how  It  ever  managed  to  endure  such  a  fuUle 
and  nerve- racltlng  din. 

NOIST     MOTORCTCLC     MOST    POPTTLAR 

International  agreement  on  noise  levels  for 
new  vehicles  and  a  programme  for  reducing 
such  levels  would  be  a  step  forward  in  the 
campaign  against  traffic  noUe.  says  a  report 
by  the  Council  of  Europe.  The  car  Industry 
would  have  an  Incentive  to  seek  greater  im- 
provements In  the  reduction  of  vehicle  noise. 
So  far,  notes  the  report,  the  industry  has 
devoted  much  attention  to  acoiistic  perform- 
ance such  as  mechanical  and  body  noise, 
whereas  silencers  for  successive  modeU  with 
Increased  engine  performance  are  designed  so 
as  to  avoid  a  arge  power  loss.  "Though  ef- 
forts are  directed  to  perfecUng  more  efficient 
silencers,"  says  the  report,  "motorcycle  manu- 
facturers flnd  that  the  greater  demand  Is  not 
for  the  more  silent  types." 

NOISE    A    ktth;b 

Laboratory  experiments  have  demonstrated 
that  sound  with  an  Intensity  of  150  to  160 
decibels  is  fatal  to  certain  animals.  The  ani- 
mals suffered  from  burns,  spasms  and  paral- 
ysis before  dying.  Recent  ecological  studies 
have  shown  that  rats  exposed  to  loud  noise 
exhibit  a  marked  decline  In  the  pregnancy 

SOUND   OtTTPACKD 

Passengers  on  tomorrows  supersonic  flights 
will  not  be  bothered  in  flight  by  the  noise 
of  the  aircraft's  Jets.  At  supersonic  speeds 
an  aircraft  outpaces  most  of  the  sound  made 
by  its  engines. 

aXPRXSSINO  A  PORTABLE  NUISANCE 

Many  countries  have  passed  laws  imposing 
limits  on  noise  from  advertising  and  enter- 
tainment. In  particular  the  use  of  loud- 
speakers and  transistor  radios  Is  restricted 
France  forbids  the  playing  of  transistor  radios 
on  rail,  bus  and  metro  transport  as  well  as 
In  streets  and  public  places  such  as  parks 
and  beaches.  Nor  is  their  use  tolerated  In 
restaurants  and  similar  establlshmenu. 

WHITE    NOISE     OB     ACOUSTIC  AI.     PERTUME 

The  bumming  of  air  conditioners  and  the 
throbbing  roar  of  'heat  pumps",  whose  large 
fans  flU  houses  and  apartment  buildings  with 
heated  air  in  winter  and  cooled  air  in  sum- 
mer have  created  two  new  forms  of  'noise 
poUuUon'.  Ironically,  however  unwanted  the 
sounds  these  machines  make,  the  hiss  of  air 
Inside    a   conditioned    building    is   a   useful 


sound.  Sound  engineers  call  ic  "white  noise" 
or  "acoustical  perfume""  and  they  use  it 
widely,  especially  in  offices,  to  blanket  dis- 
tracting sounds  that  spring  out  of  silence 
into  disturbing  acoustical  relief. 

DON'T  SLAM  THE  DOOR 

New  Tork  City  has  a  law  requiring  walls 
soundproof  enough  to  reduce  any  airborne 
noise  passing  through  by  46  decibels.  In 
Geneva.  Switzerland,  it  1»  an  offence  to  slam 
a  car  door  too  loudly.  Prance  conflscates 
automobiles  that  repeat  noise  violations. 
Rubljer.  plastic  or  leather  guarded  garbage 
cans  are  now  used  In  many  cities.  Bermuda 
has  InsUtuted  the  quiet  motor-bike.  Out- 
board motors  are  losing  their  bark;  truck 
mufflers  that  kill  the  roar  are  now  available. 

HOW  TO  BUILD  QUIETLY 

A  New  Tork  skyscraper  completed  last  year 
proved  that  buildings  can  be  constructed 
quietly.  People  working  in  offices  near  the 
new  52-story  office  building  reported  that 
power  lawn  mowers  buzzing  around  their 
suburban  homes  were  more  disturbing  than 
the  construction  Job.  Blasting  was  muffied 
by  special  steel  mesh  blankets  weighing  sev- 
eral tons  each  Spread  over  the  blast  site  by 
cranes,  they  absorbed  most  of  the  sounds  of 
the  explosions,  and  also  kept  flying  debris 
safely  within  a  confined  area.  All  the  Joints 
on  the  14,000  tons  of  steel  In  the  frame  were 
welded  silently  to  eliminate  the  hideous, 
shattering  racket  of  conventional  rtveUnu  or 
bolting. 

DEAFNESS — AN     OCCITPATIONAL     HAZARD 

Industrial  deafness  caused  by  noise  ex- 
posure Is  not  a  new  occupational  disease.  It 
first  appeared  with  the  advent  of  steam 
power  and  the  steam  boiler.  It  affected  work- 
ers who  made  riveted  boilers  In  such  numbers 
that  It  was  termed  ""bollermakers"  disease"". 
The  hazard  of  damaged  hearing  due  to  noise 
Is  now  recognized  as  a  disabling  posslbUlty 
in  almost  all  industries  and  trades.  In  U.S.A. 
it  is  estimated  that  approximately  1,000.000 
workers  have  serious  hearing  loss  due  to  high 
noise  levels  in  their  places  of  work.  The  po- 
tential cost  to  U.S.  Industry  through  com- 
pensation for  hearing  loss  due  to  this  cause 
Is  estimated  at  »500  million,  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  only  ten  per  cent  of  the  4,- 
500,000  persons  who  work  in  areas  of  intense 
noise  win  develop  and  fUe  claims  for  com- 
pensation. 

RACKET    IN    THE    KITCHEN 

Measurement  of  noise  levels  In  a  test  apart- 
ment in  a  large  U.S.  city  showed  that  the 
kitchen  U  the  nolsest  room  (generating  100 
decibels  or  more)  when  a  fan.  dishwasher  and 
garbage  disposal  machine  are  all  going  at 
once.  The  living  room  was  found  to  be  a  sat- 
Isfactors.  50  decibels.  Running  a  vacuum 
cleaner  rasied  the  level  to  73  db  when  the 
nozzle  was  on  the  rug.  With  the  nozzle  raised 
the  level  rose  to  81  db  (60  db  Is  considered 
tolerable  for  a  sports  arena). 

SILENT    POWER 

The  British  Hospital  Authorities  use  more 
than  650  battery-powered  electric  vehicles 
within  hospital  grounds.  Their  flrst  require- 
ment Is  for  a  quiet  running  vehicle  which 
will  not  create  a  noise  problem  for  patlente 
ComparaUve  tests  taken  at  normal  town 
speed  between  commercial  electric  vehicles 
and  similar  capacity  petrol  and  dlesel  trucks 
showed  the  following  results:  Diesel:  81  deci- 
bels; petrol:  80  decibels;  electric:  60  deci- 
bels (a  figure  lower  than  for  most  private 
cars ) . 

A    IXTTLE    ENERGY    CAN     MAKE    A    LOT    Of    NOISE 

The  noise  of  a  crowd  In  a  sports  stadium 
would  scarcely  boll  a  saucepan  of  water,  re- 
ports a  conference  on  "The  Control  of 
Noise"  organized  by  Britain's  National  Phys- 
ical Laboratory.  Other  facts  from  the  re- 
port: The  noise  of  a  200.000  h.p.  Jet  engine 


would  produce  about  20  h  p.  One  10,000th 
part  of  the  energy  of  this  Jet  engine  escapes 
as  noise.  To  reduce  the  noise  to  a  comfort- 
able level,  the  engine  would  have  to  be  mod- 
ifled  so  that  only  one  part  in  a  million  of 
its  energy  escapes  as  noise.  To  reduce  it  to 
Inaudibility,  escaping  energy  would  have  to 
be  reduced  to  one  part  in  ten  million. 

A    FAR    "bUZZIER"    PLACE 

Even  without  supersonic  aircraft,  the  sky 
of  the  future  will  l)e  a  f ar  busier  and  nolser 
place  than  It  is  today.  In  the  U.S.A.  alone, 
the  90,000  privately  owned  planes  of  today 
wUl  have  Increased  to  150,000  by  1975,  and 
the  112  US.  airports  now  equipped  for  Jets 
wUl  ifumber  300  within  four  years. 

N^LECTRONIC    "EARS'"    AID    THE    DEAF 

Deaf  people  have  benefitted  Immensely 
from  the  century"s  progress  In  science  and 
technology.  Since  1876,  when  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell"s  invention  of  the  telephone  was 
inspired  by  his  work  with  devices  for  the 
deaf,  increasingly  effective  hearing  aids  have 
helped  to  consign  the  ear  trumpet  to  the 
rubbish  heap.  Electronics  and  miniaturiza- 
tion (thanks  to  the  transistor)  have  given 
deaf  people  better  and  more  Inconspicuous 
hearing  aids  (worn  behind  the  ears  or  hid- 
den in  spectacles).  Improved  medical  equip- 
ment has  brought  better  understanding  and 
diagnosis  of  hearing  defects  and  In  many 
cases  modem  surgical  skills  can  restore  cer- 
Uin  kinds  of  faulty  hearing  to  an  almost 
normal  level. 

Noise  and  Health:  Studies  Have  Shown 
That  Continued  Exposure  to  Noise  Not 
Only  Causes  Damage  to  the  Ear,  but 
Can   Have  Other   Harmful   Effects 

(By  Gunther  Lehmann) 
(Note. — Gunther  Lehmann  is  director  of 
the  Max  Planck  Institute  for  Occupational 
Physiology  at  Dortmund  (Federal  Republic  of 
Germany)  and  president  of  the  International 
Association  Against  Noise.  Professor  Leh- 
mann Is  a  leading  authority  on  the  effects 
which  noise  can  have  on  the  human  or- 
ganism, and  is  widely  known  for  his  studies 
and  research  in  this  field.) 

Past  generations  realized  that  noise  could 
be  disturbing,  and  even  in  the  days  of  An- 
tiquity there  were  regulations  for  the  abate- 
ment of  noise  In  town  and  homes.  Though 
we  have  no  precise  Information  on  the  In- 
tensity of  noise  In.  say,  a  Roman  city,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  farther  back  we  go  In 
history,  the  more  noise  was  restricted  to 
certain  places:  it  was  caused  by  men  and 
animals  and  to  only  a  limited  extent  by 
machines — nowadays  the  worst  offenders  in 
producing  a  disagreeable  din. 

Volume  of  noise  depends  on  density  of 
population  and  on  people's  activities  and 
behaviour.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard 
the  present  Increase  in  noise  as  an  inevitable 
result  of  the  expansion  of  technology.  "The 
aim  of  technological  development  should  be 
to  serve  man.  to  make  his  life  more  agree- 
able and  enrich  it  So  logically,  technical 
progress  should  lead  to  less  noise,  not  more. 
Whether  a  sound  strikes  the  ear  as  an 
annoying  or  Irritating  noise  does  not  depend 
merely  on  Its  intensity;  very  loud  music 
may  still  be  beautiful  whereas  even  minute 
scratching  sounds  can  be  a  disturbing  noise. 
What  makes  a  sound  a  noise  is  a  matter  of 
psychology  rather  than  acoustics. 

A  sound  which  we  associate  with  some- 
thing pleasurable  is  far  less  Ukely  to  be 
considered  as  a  noise  than  one  with  un- 
welcome connotations.  We  always  tend  to 
underrate  the  nol.se  of  our  own  car,  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  children  next  door  always 
seem  to  make  more  noise  than  our  own.  So 
whether  a  sound  is  regarded  as  a  noise  and 
how  noisy  it  is  depends  also  on  who  causes 
the  noise  and  his  relationship  with  the  per- 
son who  hears  It. 
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A  sudden,  very  loud  noise,  such  as  gunfire, 
lasting  only  fractions  of  a  second,  may  dam- 
age a  person's  hearing  mechanism  and  pro- 
duce a  lasting  loss  of  hearing  or  partial  deaf- 
ness. But  exposure  to  noise  levels  quite  com- 
mon in  industry — and  indeed  characteristic 
of  certain  branches  of  heavy  Industry  such 
as  forging  and  metal  cutting — leads,  pro- 
gressively, to  "perceptive  deafness,"  depend- 
ing In  each  case  on  the  Intensity  of  the  noise 
and  duration  of  exposure.  Once  a  hearing 
defect  of  this  kind  has  set  In,  nothing  can  be 
done.  Protective  devices  can  help  to  post- 
pone It  and  to  slow  down  Its  development, 
but  once  the  damage  Is  done,  It  Is  Irreparable. 

The  danger  of  nolse-lnduced  damage  to 
hearing  exists  when  noise  exceeds  a  certain 
level  over  that  of  the  normal  auditory  thresh- 
old. In  assessing  noise,  the  fact  that  Its  in- 
tensity diminishes  in  relation  to  the  distance 
of  the  hearer  from  Its  source  has  to  be  taken 
Into  account.  And  the  higher  the  sound  fre- 
quencies, the  greater  the  reduction. 

High  sound  frequencies,  moreover,  are 
more  disagreeable  to  the  ear  than  low  ones. 
Sounds  produced  by  certain  aircraft  (those 
with  turbo-prop  engines  for  instance)  com- 
prise many  high  frequency  tones  and  there- 
fore grate  on  the  ear.  As  distance  increases, 
the  high-frequency  sounds  rapidly  fade 
whereas  the  deeper   tones   die  away  slowly. 

The  ability  to  hear  high  tones  gradually 
wanes  as  people  grow  older.  This  is  a  physio- 
logical effect  of  aging  which  starts  at  about 
45  and  Is  often  not  noticed  for  a  long  time, 
since  high  frequencies  are  seldom  heard  In 
dally  life.  Nolse-lnduced  hearing  defects  dif- 
fer from  those  due  to  ageing  in  that  initially 
they  are  felt  mostly  on  far  lower  frequencies. 
By  testing  hearing  In  the  various  frequency 
ranges  It  is  thus  possible  to  decide  whether 
a  hearing  defect  is  due  to  noise  or  to  ageing. 

In  almost  all  countries  partial  deafness  due 
to  noise  Is  now  recognized  as  an  occupational 
disease  and  its  victims  receive  financial  com- 
pensation based  on  the  extent  of  loss  of  hear- 
ing, with  a  maximum  award  for  complete 
deafness. 

Workers  In  the  noisiest  industries  should 
obviously  wear  devices  to  protect  their  hear- 
ing. Unfortunately,  It  Is  not  always  easy  to 
persuade  them  to  use  these  ear  plugs  or  ear- 
muffs  although  they  are  neither  uncom- 
fortable nor  Inconvenient  to  wear.  Appar- 
ently, the  threat  of  a  gradual  onset  of  nolse- 
lnduced  deafness  Is  not  enough  to  encourage 
everyone  to  make  use  of  personal  protective 
devices. 

Such  appliances  do  not  of  course  give 
complete  protection  from  noise,  since  sounds 
are  transmitted  to  the  middle  ear  not  only 
through  the  air  canal  of  the  outer  ear,  but 
also  through  the  bone  of  the  skull,  which 
continues  to  transmit  noise  when  the  pas- 
sage through  the  outer  ear  Is  blocked. 

Even  so.  covering  the  outer  ear  greatly 
attenuates  the  Intensity  of  loud  sounds 
reaching  the  ear  drum.  In  other  words  noise 
Is  reduced  to  a  level  at  which  It  Is  no  longer 
d  anger  oiis. 

Many  small  easy-to-wear  ear  protectors 
have  been  developed  In  recent  years.  But,  If 
bone-conducted  noise  Is  also  to  be  blocked 
out,  which  is  only  necessary  in  the  case  of 
exceptionally  loud  noises,  then  some  form 
of  protection  for  the  whole  skull — rubber 
caps  and  helmets,  for  Instance — Is  required. 
Such  caps  are  used  by  workers  checking  and 
testing  aircraft  engines. 

The  range  of  hearing  of  the  human  ear  is 
usually  between  30  and  20.000  cycles  per  sec- 
ond. But  only  the  hearing  of  children  can 
reach  the  20.000  cycles  level.  In  early  adult 
age,  the  threshold  of  hearing  drops  below 
20,000  cycles,  and  for  the  aged  the  level  Is 
considerably  lower.  At  30  cycles,  most  people 
hear  a  tone  not  as  a  single  regular  sound, 
but  as  a  series  of  separate  beats. 

In  reality,  comparatively  few  people  are 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  nolse-lnduced  deaf- 
ness. Noise  that  has  Invaded  every  sphere  of 


dally  life  may  be  unpleasant  and  Irritating — 
the  roar  of  traffic,  for  Instance,  or  the  clamor 
of  a  number  of  people  talking  loudly  or 
shouting  at  the  same  time — but  this  Is  not 
Ukely  to  cause  damage  to  hearing.  Yet  that 
does  not  mean  those  who  have  to  listen  to 
such  noises  become  Indifferent  to  them  or 
that  the  problem  Is  no  concern  of  ours. 

When,  regretfully,  we  compare  the  prolif- 
erating noises  of  the  modern  world  with  the 
peace  and  quiet  that  once  existed  In  some 
places,  what  we  are  really  complaining 
about  Is  the  stress  and  nervous  strain  cre- 
ated by  all  the  noise  that  assails  our  ears. 

What  threatens  us  is  not  the  likelihood 
of  auditory  troubles  or  loss  of  hearing,  but 
an  Incessant  disturbance  which,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  creates  an  Intolerable  strain. 
And  the  amount  of  the  strain  depends  not 
only  on  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the 
noise,  but  also,  and  to  a  large  extent,  on 
the  source  of  the  noise  and  what  It  signifies 
to  the   person  on   the   receiving  end. 

Many  cases  have  been  noted  of  persons 
becoming  "acclimatized"  to  certain  kinds  of 
continuous  or  frequently  repeated  noise.  This 
is  especially  true  of  those  willing  to  accept 
the  noise  because  it  is  linked  with  some  ac- 
tivity In  which  they  are  interested  or  which 
is  useful  or  profitable  to  them.  But  such 
cases  are  relatively  few. 

More  often,  especially  when  nn  particular 
Interest  in  the  source  of  the  noise  is  pres- 
ent, the  human  response  is  quite  the  re- 
verse, producing  reactions  of  excitability  and 
annoyance.  These  are  directed  not  only 
against  noise  itself  but  are  spread  over  a 
whole  range  of  sensory  impressions. 

Typically,  people  exposed  to  noise  of  this 
kind  easily  become  Irritable  and  unsociable. 
Studies  show  that  workers  In  noisy  Jobs  tend 
to  be  more  quarrelsome  at  work  and  away 
from  It  (at  home,  for  example)  than  those 
doing  equivalent  Jobs,  but  who  are  not  sub- 
ject to  similar  noise  stresses.  Noise  thus  has 
a  disturbing  effect  on  social  life  even  within 
the  family  where  in  most  cases  the  father 
alone  is  exposed  to  noise  during  the  day. 

Scientific  tests  relating  to  the  impact  of 
noise  on  human  beings  help  to  explain  these 
psychological  reactions.  They  reveal  that 
changes  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and 
in  the  action  of  the  heart  take  place  when 
a  person  is  exposed  to  a  certain  Intensity  of 
noise.  Even  snatches  of  loud  conversations 
are  enough  to  affect  the  nervous  system  and 
thereby  provoke  constrictions  in  a  large  part 
of  the  blood  circulation  system.  These  effects 
are  maintained  as  long  as  the  noise  con- 
tinues, but  quickly  subside  when  the  noise 
ceases. 

Impaired  circulation  caused  by  the  effects 
of  noise  is  often  revealed  by  skin  pallor.  The 
greater  the  noise  and  the  longer  It  lasts,  the 
more  slowly  this  reaction  diminishes  after 
the  noise  is  removed.  Workers  In  a  boiler 
factory,  for  Instance,  thus  suffer  from  a  con- 
stantly impaired  circulation  in  the  epidermis. 

Glands  and  other  organs  subject  to  ner- 
vous stimulation  are  similarly  affected. 
Chan!»es  occur,  for  example,  in  the  secretion 
and  composition  of  the  gastric  Juices  and 
this  may  eventually  be  harmful.  Effects  of 
this  kind  have  been  observed  in  workers  In 
the  Iron  and  steel  industries.  But  If  the 
ncise  is  removed  the  effects  disappear  sooner 
or  later  without  apparently  causing  any 
long-term  damage. 

Occupational  deafness  of  the  kind  found 
in  industry  sets  in  comparatively  slowly.  It 
may  be  many  years  before  the  defect  becomes 
bnd  enough  to  worry  the  person  concerned 
and  still  longer  before  it  is  acute  enough 
to  cause  i  person  real  embarrassment  in  com- 
municating with  others.  But  in  both  cases 
it  is  vitally  important  that  steps  be  taken 
to  control  the  genesis  and  the  development 
of  hearing  defects. 

Medical  examinations  of  workers  exposed 
to  high  noise  levels  are  now  made  regularly 
in  all  countries  so  that  anyone  whose  hearing 


has  become  affected  can  be  transferred  to 
a  quieter  Job  before  the  defect  becomes  el 
serious  handicap.  A  psychologically  interest- 
ing point  about  this  Is  that  workers  are  op- 
posed to  Job  transfers  because  of  fenr  of  being 
downgraded  or  perhaps  earning  less.  No 
worker  being  examined  ever  feigns  to  be  hard 
of  hearing,  but  on  the  contrary  denies  or 
tries  to  conceal  any  defects  In  his  hearing. 


The  Danger  of  Sounds  We  Cannot  Hear 
Infra-sound  has  a  pitch  or  frequency  of 
below  30  cycles  per  second  and  is  thus  in- 
audible to  the  human  ear.  It  can  neverthe- 
less harm  the  human  organism.  It  is  blamed 
for  feelings  of  malaise  and  discomfort  some- 
times experienced  by  airplane  passengers.  But 
studies  and  measurements  suggest  that  infra- 
sound from  aircraft  cannot  cause  physical 
injuries  to  people  living  near  airports.  Ex- 
ploration of  the  world  of  infra-sound  has 
only  Just  begun.  The  French  National  Centre 
for  Scientific  Research  has  set  up  a  special 
Infra-sound  research  laboratory  in  Marseilles. 
The  laboratory  investigates  the  risks  asso- 
ciated with  infra-sound,  its  connexion  with 
certain  illnesses  for  example,  and  studies 
what  practical  uses  may  eventually  be  made 
of  it. 

Our  friend.s  in  California  at  Los  Altcs 
have  shown  what  a  local  group  can  do. 
Their  report  follows : 

Los  Altos  Hillb,  Calif., 

September  12,  1968. 
Noise  Is  Not  Necessary:    An   Open   Letter 
to    Community    Associations    and    Indi- 
viduals Regarding   Noise   Abatement   Ac- 
tions 

Noise  pollut^fln  caused  by  sources  such  as 
the  Interstate  280  FYeeway,  is  of  major  con- 
cern to  the  citizens  of  Lob  Altos  Hills.  The 
attached  summary  report  describes  recent 
activities  and  results  achieved  by  the  Los 
Altos  Hills  Noise  Abatement  Committee. 

The  rapidly  growing  freeway  net  is  having 
.in  Immediate  effect  upon  the  lives  of  each 
of  us.  We  wish  to  convince  others,  as  we  are 
convinced,  that  effective  measures  can  be 
taken  to  alleviate  highway  noise.  Very  little 
of  current  knowledge  of  noise  reduction  Is 
actually  put  into  practice  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  new  highways.  Too  often,  re- 
sponsible officials  heed  only  those  propo- 
nents of  more  freeways,  and  the  private  cit- 
izen receives  small  consideration  in  the 
ever-spreading  growth  of  pavement  and  ve- 
hicles. Then  too,  our  current  laws  and  en- 
forcement thereof  are  grossly  inadequate  to 
cope  with  those  vehicles  whose  raucous  ex- 
hausts invade  the  quiet  lives  of  the  populace. 
Again,  corrective  actions  are  evident,  but  are 
lacking  In  implementation. 

Passive  acceptance  of  unwanted  noise  can 
only  result  in  Its  further  proliferation.  The 
majority  of  public  officials  and  employees  are 
sympathetic  and  cooperative,  but  lack  the 
driving  impetus  that  will  achieve  effective 
curbs  to  noise.  Reaction  and  action  from 
individual  citizens  and  from  groups  can  ac- 
complish much.  Your  help  and  assistance 
will  be  welcome.  The  Committee  will  be 
pleased  to  provide  additional  information  in 
any  of  the  areas  discussed  in  the  report. 

O.  A.  Miller, 
Chairman,  Los  Altos  Hills  Noise  Abate- 
ment Committee. 

A  Summary  Report  or  Action.  1967-68, 
BY  the  Los  Altos  Hills  Noise  Abate- 
ment   CoMMnTEE.    September    12,    1968 

LOS    ALTOS    hills     NOISE     ABATEMENT 

committeb 
Donald  A.  Miller  (Chairman). 
Wilfred  R.  George   (Llalson-Dlv.  of  High- 
ways). 

Lee  J.  Kubby  (Legal) . 

Robert  B.  Lewis   (Highway  Design). 

Vera  Russell  (Secretary), 
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Ruth  H.   Savin    (Property  Values). 
Prank   N.   Shrlver    (Education). 
Barbara   Upton   (Conununlty  Liaison). 
Robert  B.  Ward  ( NoUe  Measurement  > 

Reacting  to  the  Impact  of  the  noise  caused 
by  trafflc  on  the  recently  opened  Interstate 
Freeway  JtMO  through  the  heart  of  Loe  Altos 
Hills.  California,  the  Town  Council  formed 
the  Noise  Abatement  Committee  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1967.  The  Initial  complement  was 
six  residents  of  varied  Interests  and  back- 
grounds. The  size  has  recently  been  increased 
to  ten  to  permit  a  wider  range  of  activities. 
The  Committee  meets  In  open  meeting  on  the 
first  Thursday  of  each  month  at  the  Loe 
Altos  Hills  Town  Hall. 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  Develop  Unproved  noise  control  laws  and 
enforcement   procedures. 

2.  Undertake  projects  and  actions  that  will 
reduce  noise  generated  by  freeway  traffic  or 
alternate  noises  emanating  from  the  freeway. 

3.  Convey  to  the  citizens  the  significance 
of  increasing  noise  polluUon  on  their  lives 
and  on  their  environment. 

MOOCS    OPKRANDI 

The  Committee  funcUons  are  directed  to- 
ward bringing  effective  forces  to  bear  upon 
those  problem  areas  that  the  Committee  ha« 
Identified.  The  resources  available  consist 
primarily  of  Committee  members'  skills  and 
enthusiasm;  these  are  directed  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  City  Council,  liaison  with 
government  agencies,  and  encouragement  of 
those  interested  in  abatement  of  highway 
noise.  No  single  authority  controls  the  ve- 
hicles and  highways.  In  general,  the  federal 
government  acts  to  establish  standards 
(highway  designs,  vehicle  noise  standards), 
the  state  enacts  the  legislation  to  Implement 
those  standards  ( vehicle  size  and  equipment, 
speed,  allowable  trafflc)  and  the  local  gov- 
ernments are  responsible  for  enforcement  of 
the  laws  A  very  important  function  of  the 
Committee  Is  to  maintain  a  working  rela- 
tionship at  each  of  these  levels  to  ensure 
that  the  necessary  Integrated  action  will 
occur. 

oeriNmoN  or  highway  noise 

Sources 
An  Important  Initial  step  was  the  deter- 
mination of  what  constitutes  highway  noise: 
sources,  characteristics,  degree,  propagation, 
frequency  of  occurrence,  etc.  A  review  of 
existing  literature  quickly  Identifies  the  com- 
mon causes  of  vehicle  noise  (exhaust,  tires, 
wind  noise,  engines)  but  established  stand- 
ards do  not  exist.  Simple  expressions  of  deci- 
bel level  do  not  adequately  describe  the 
"burst"  effect  above  ambient  levels,  back- 
ground criteria  of  rural  areas  vs.  city,  and 
the  many  frequency  ranges  encountered.  The 
Committee  has  the  assurance  of  Congres- 
sional Representatives  Qubser  and  Kupfer- 
man  that  actions  will  be  pressed  to  establish 
such  standards,  but  the  priority  for  this  work 
in  the  Department  of  Transportation  is  low. 
We  can,  however,  hope  that  noise  standards 
for  vehicles  can  be  effectively  prescribed  and 
enforced,  as  have  safety  standards.  In  a  very 
few  years  time. 

Effects 
Effects  of  noise  on  people  have  been  es- 
tablished to  some  degree  in  a  clinical  man- 
ner, but  the  highly  subjective  nature  of  noise 
causes  wide  variations  of  sensitivity  and  in- 
terpretation, even  within  the  range  of  rec- 
ognized Irritation  levels.  Translation  of  the 
personal  discomfort  into  terms  of  coet-for- 
correctlve  action  (insulated  house,  double- 
layer  fence,  air  conditioner,  plantings,  new 
homes)  may  be  the  only  practical  means  of 
evaluating  the  disquieting  effect  of  noise  on 
affected  Individuals. 

Kxtent 
A  third  task  undertaken  by  the  Committee 
ts  that  of  defining  the  extent  of  effect  of  the 
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highway  noise  on  the  surrounding  commu- 
nity. Contour  maps  of  noise  levels  and  fre- 
quencies can  be  plotted  with  some  difficulty, 
since  vagaries  of  noise  propagation  in  hills 
and  canyons  cause  unpredicted  effects.  This 
physical  data,  however,  will  not  afford  a  cor- 
relation with  such  Intangibles  as  changes  in 
family  living  hablu.  depression  of  community 
aesthetics,  or  Influence  on  property  values  of 
freeway  noise.  Although  preliminary  data  col- 
lected by  questionnaires  Is  available  from 
the  National  Highway  Research  Board,  these 
are  not  valid  or  applicable  In  many  Instances. 
It  Is  hoped  that  our  local  surveys,  augmented 
at  some  future  date  by  a  NCHRP  current 
study.  "The  Impact  of  Highways  on  Environ- 
mental Values,"  will  provide  a  definitive 
measure  of  the  true  extent  of  the  noise 
problem. 

ACTIONS  TO  ALLXVTATE  NOISE 

Improved  Planning 

A  very  effective  step  In  reduction  of  high- 
way noise  is  the  adoption  of  highway  designs 
specifically  directed  to  this  end.  Depressed 
trafflc  lanes,  artificial  embankments,  special 
pavement  finishes,  and  extended  rlghu-of- 
way  for  depth  of  planting  to  200  feet  or 
more,  can  be  readily  accomplished  during 
the  construction  phases.  Recent  statements 
by  Mr  Lowell  Brldwell,  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator, give  new  indications  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  recognize  its  re- 
sponsibility to  plan  highways  so  as  to  mini- 
mize the  disruption  of  communities.  The 
NaUonal  Highway  Research  Board  has  sev- 
eral projects  directed  toward  highway  de- 
signs for  noise  reduction,  and  our  Commit- 
tee has  provided  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions relative  to  reports  now  In  preparation 
and  review. 

Inierrupt  Noise  Path 

Highways  already  built  offer  severe  prob- 
lems m  any  attempt  to  Improve  the  existing 
highway  design.  Some  reflection  of  noise  oc- 
curs from  exposed  banks  and  walls,  and  use 
of  sound  absorptive  plantings  can  be  of 
some  value.  Most  noise  is  transmitted  In  a 
Une-of-slght,  and  the  only  effective  control 
Is  placement  of  a  mass  of  material  between 
the  noise  source  and  the  observer.  Planting 
of  shrubbery  Is  relatively  Ineffective  unless 
sufficient  depth  of  foliage  exists  to  attenuate 
the  noise  The  State  Highway  landscape  en- 
gineer for  our  area  has  indicated  a  willing- 
ness to  review  the  freeway  planting  plans 
on  completion  of  the  current  planting  con- 
tract to  determine  If  there  are  areas  where 
additional  planting  could  be  effective  In 
decreasing  the  noise.  Meanwhile,  the  Los 
Altos  Hills  Tree  Planting  Committee  will 
continue  to  work  with  local  residents  to  in- 
crease the  depth  of  plantings  adjacent  to  the 
freeway. 

Subsequent  to  Council  passage  of  Resolu- 
tion No.  409,  which  requested  the  State 
Division  of  Highways  to  investigate  noise 
levels  m  the  vicinity  of  Highway  No.  280.  en- 
gineers from  the  District  Offlce  took  noise 
readings  in  the  area  and  are  preparing  a  re- 
port of  the  findings.  Additional  conversations 
in  recent  weeks  with  the  District  Engineer 
and  his  staff  are  leading  to  Identification  of 
problem  areas  where  experiments  could  be 
performed  and  definition  of  possible  correc- 
tive actions.  These  include  such  trial  efforts 
as  baffles  erected  along  guard  rails  and  the 
determination  of  the  effectiveness  of  embank- 
ments adjacent  to  the  roadway. 
Reduction  at  source 

A  more  direct  approach  to  noise  reduction 
Involves  removal  of  the  noise  source  or  re- 
duction of  its  effect.  City  Ordinance  No.  131 
proposed  a  ban  of  truck  trafflc  from  Inter- 
state 9280  In  Los  Altos  Hills,  and  Resolution 
No.  466  has  proposed  enforcement  of  that 
Ordinance  on  a  temporary  basis  pending 
completion  of  studies  In  progress.  Imple- 
mentation of   these  bans  Involves  approval 


by  the  California  Director  of  Public  Works, 
and  our  Committee  Is  actively  pressing  for 
action  by  that  Offlce.  Lesser  actions  under 
consideration  Involve  restriction  of  truck 
trafflc  to  certain  hours  and  Imposition  of 
restrictive  speed  limits. 

As  a  result  of  Committee  suggestion.  State 
Senator  C.  L.  Bradley  has  Introduced  Senate 
Bills  1079  and  1080  designed  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  California  Vehicle  Code 
relative  to  Installation  or  modification  of 
mufflers.  Enforcement  of  existing  laws  rela- 
tive to  vehicle  mufflers  continues  to  be  a 
dlfflcult  task.  The  California  Highway  Patrol 
has  been  very  cooperative  In  discussing  with 
us  the  plans  and  techniques  for  enforcement 
of  muffler  noise  levels.  The  Committee  In 
turn  Is  working  to  Identify  Inexpensive  noise 
measuring  devices  that  Hre  suitable  for  wide 
use  by  the  Patrol. 

A  source  of  widespread  Irritation  is  the 
tire  noise,  of  high  frequency  sound,  which 
Is  generated  by  all  types  of  vehicles.  Experi- 
ments are  planned  by  the  State  to  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  various  types  of  pave- 
ment In  reducing  the  noise  at  Its  source. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Much  of  the  Committee's  attention  In  Its 
first  year  of  operation  was  directed  to  defini- 
tion Of  uhat  actions,  as  described  above, 
could  be  taken  to  combat  highway  noise. 

Liaison 
An  accompanying  task  was  the  Identifica- 
tion of  who  Is  the  responsible  organization 
or  Individual  for  the  actions  contemplated. 
Visits  have  been  made  to  a  number  of  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  legislators,  pres- 
entations and  visits  have  been  made  to  the 
Committee  by  individuals  and  representa- 
tives of  State  agencies,  and  extensive  cor- 
respondence has  been  exchanged  at  various 
levels.  A  listing  of  key  personnel,  offices  and 
organizations  Is  appended  hereto  to  facilitate 
direction  of   inquires  and  correspondence. 

Education 

All  of  the  discussion  of  noise  can  well  re- 
sult in  the  same  cliche  as  often  quoted  In 
respect  to  the  weather — talk  \'6.  doing — un- 
less responsible  personnel  are  persuaded  to 
act.  A  growing  awareness  of  the  dangers  of 
noise  pollution  exists  in  most  public  offices 
today.  Most  offlcials  accept  the  responsibility 
for  corrective  action,  but  admit  that  they 
do  not  have  solutions  In  many  cases,  or  suf- 
ficient priority  does  not  exist  for  Implemen- 
tation of  those  actions  that  are  evident. 
Elected  representatives  recognize  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  their  constituents;  they,  and 
appointed  officials,  must  be  apprised  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  people's  resentment  to 
noise  Intrusion.  The  Committee  has  endeav- 
ored to  use  newspapers  and  television  to  ed- 
ucate and  motivate  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion. A  visual-aural  presentation  of  vehicle 
noise  problems  and  solutions  has  been  pre- 
pared for  use  In  bringing  the  "noise  message" 
to  many  more  people.  A  reference  file  of  re- 
ports, articles,  clippings,  and  bibliographies 
has  been  assembled  by  the  Committee,  This 
file  is  available  for  review  by  Interested 
parties,  and  can  be  very  helpful  In  relation 
to  noise  problems  from  other  sources  as  well 
as  highways. 

Influence 

Additional,  more  forceful  means,  of  influ- 
encing opinion  are  under  investigation.  A 
recent  lawsuit  In  New  York  recognized  the 
damage  caused  by  freeway  noise  as  It  Invadee 
the  privacy  of  a  property  owner.  Reduced 
property  values  resulting  from  freeway  noise 
could  weil  be  grounds  for  seeking  revision  of 
tax  appraisals.  A  powerful  weapon  used  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Is  that  of 
withholding  Federal  funds  In  cases  where 
freeway  de«lgns  have  proposed  unusual  dis- 
ruption of  communities.  In  every  case,  of 
course,  the  objective  of  the  action  should  be 
constructive  rather  than  punitive,  if  true 
progress  Is  to  be  realized.  The  time  to  act  is 


before  the  "deed  is  done";  once  freeway 
noise  has  invaded  a  community  the  resi- 
dents can  never  enjoy  the  same  tranquility 
as  previously  existed, 

CONCLUSION 

A  review  of  actions  and  results  to  date  and 
those  efforts  contemplated  leads  the  Oooa- 
mlttee  to  the  following  conclusions. 


Lowell  Brldwell,  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istrator (Same). 

P.  C,  Turner,  Director  of  Public  Roads, 
Federal  Highway  Administration  (Same). 

Frank  Lehan,  Director  of  Research 
(Same) . 

Charles  Poster,  Director,  Offlce  of  Noise 
Abatement  (Same). 

Fred  S.  Faar,  Chairman,  Highway  Beautl- 
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pollution  need  not  be  inevitable 

Improved  highway  designs  can  effectively 
reduce  noise  from  freeways. 

The  few  standard*  that  do  exist  to  specify 
allowable  vehicle  noise  levels  are  grossly  in- 
adequate. 

Effective  reduction  of  vehicle  noise  at  the 
source  is  feasible  and  enforceable. 

Public  offlcials  will  react  to  pressure — from 
commercial  lobbies  or  from  private  citizens. 

A  favorable  cooperative  attitude  (re.  noise 
abatement)  exists  In  most  public  offices  at 
this  time. 

Noise  abatement  actions  can  be  effective 
but  results  are  not  realized  quickly. 

Every  citizen  Is  a  force  that  can  be  used  to 
help  noise  abatement. 

REFERENCES 

This  listing  of  organizations  and  Individ- 
uals represents  some  of  those  who  are  In  con- 
tact with  the  Noise  Abatement  Committee. 
The  addressee  of  government  offlcials  are 
Included  for  your  convenience. 

1.  Community  organizations 
The    following    organizations   or    commu- 
nities have  participated,  or  expressed  inter- 
est, in  the  proceedings  of  the  Loe  Altos  Hills 
Noise  Abatement  Committee. 

City  of  Cupertino,  City  of  Sunnyvale,  Com- 
mittee for  Green  Foothills.  Creston  Improve- 
ment Association,  Ladera  Association.  Loma 
Vista  Home  Owners  Group.  Los  Altos  Hills 
AssoclaUon,  Los  Altoe  Hills  Tree  Planting 
Committee.  Palo  Alto  City  Council,  San  An- 
tonio Hills  Association,  UAL  Council  34, 
Woodslde  Community. 

2.  Legislators 
United  States  Senate,  Senate  Offlce  Bldg  . 
Washington.  D.C.:  Warren  G.  Magnuson. 
(Noise  Abatement  Sponsor)  Washington; 
T.  H.  Kuchel.  California,  315  S.  Claudlna  St.. 
Anaheim,  Calif.;  George  Murphy,  California, 
807  N.  Rodeo  Dr..  Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 

United  States  Congress,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, House  Offlce  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.:  Theodore  R.  Kupferman,  17th  Dis- 
trict, N.T.  (Noise  Abatement  Sponsor); 
Charles  S.  Gubser.  20th  District  California 
(San  Benito  and  Sante  Clara);  P.  N.  Mc- 
Closkey  Jr.,  11th  District  California  (San 
Mateo). 

California  Senate,  State  Capitol,  Sacra- 
mento. Calif.,  or — 

Clark  L.  Bradley,  14th  District  CalUornla 
(Alameda.  Santa  Clara);  509  First  National 
Bank  Bldg..  San  Jose,  Calif.  95113  (408)  293- 
4861. 

Alfred  E.  Alqulst,  13th  District  (Santa 
Clara);  777  N.  1st  Street,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Richard  J.  Dolwlg,  12th  District  (San 
Mateo);  Crocker  Citizens  Bank  Bldg.,  181 
2nd  Avenue,  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

California  Assembly,  State  Capitol,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.,  or — 

George  W.  Mlllas,  22d  District  (Santa 
Clara) ;  343  Village  Lane,  Los  Gatos,  Calif. 

Leo  J.  Ryan,  27th  DlsUict  (San  Mateo); 
308  Unden  Avenue,  South  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Carl     A.     Britschgl,     26th     District     (San 
Mateo) ;  2025  Broadway,  Redwood  City,  Calif. 
3.  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  (High- 
way    Research.     Funding,     Design,    Noise 
Abatement) 

Alan  S.  Boyd,  Secretary  of  Transportation; 
Federal  Offlce  Bldg.,  800  Independence  Ave- 
nue SW.,  Washington,  D.C, 


Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

Alfred  Rice,  Chief,  Highway  Beautlflca- 
tlon;  Region  7  Hdqtrs.,  460  Golden  Gate 
Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

4.  California  State  Highway  Department 

Mr.  Vernon  J.  Crlstlna,  Highway  Commis- 
sion Chairman,  1046  N.  10th  Street,  San 
Jose,  Calif. 

Department  of  Public  Works,  James  Moe, 
Director,  Public  Works  Bldg.,  1120  N.  Street. 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

District  04,  San  Francisco,  Division  of 
Highways,  Alan  S.  Hart,  District  Engineer; 
Jack  Grasberger,  Deputy  Engineer;  James  R. 
Gordon.  Landscape  Engineer;  California 
Highway  Transportation  Agency.  P.O.  Box 
3366.  Rincon  Annex.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
5.  California  Highway  Patrol— (Law 
Enforcement) 

San  Jose  Area,  California  Highway  Patrol, 
Capt.  Robert  P.  Bliss,  Commander;  Lt.  H.  R. 
Heeney,  Acting  Commander;  Lt.  W.  A.  Ras- 
mussen,  680  Commercial  Street.  San  Jose, 
Calif. 

Commissioner  H.  W.  Sullivan.  California 
Highway  Patrol,  2611  26th  Street,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

NASA  continues  its  activity  on  noise 
alleviation.  Their  communication  fol- 
lows: 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministiution, 

Washington,  D.C,   Sept.   16,  1988. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Kupferman  :  NASA  has  scheduled 
a  conference  on  Progress  of  NASA  Research 
Relating  to  Noise  Alleviation  of  Large  Sub- 
sonic Jet  Aircraft  to  be  held  at  the  Langley 
Research  Center.  Hampton,  Virginia,  on  Oc- 
tober 8.  9.  and  10.  1968.  The  purpose  of  the 
conference  is  to  provide  government  agencies 
and  Industrial  firms  with  the  most  recent 
NASA  research  results  relating  to  the  sub- 
sonic Jet  aircraft  noise  problem.  The  enclosed 
tentative  agenda  lists  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nical subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  con- 
ference. 

In  view  of  your  interest  In  the  Jet  aircraft 
noise  problem,  we  are  extending  an  invita- 
tion to  you  to  attend  the  conference.  If  you 
wish  to  attend  the  conference,  or  if  you  wish 
a  member  of  your  staff  to  attend  on  one  or 
more  days,  please  let  me  know  and  I  will 
make  the  necessary  arrangements. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  F.  Allnutt. 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Legisla- 
tive Affairs. 

Tentative  Agenda:  Conference  on  Progress 
OF  NASA  Research  Relating  to  Noise  Al- 
leviation OF  Large  Sttbsonic  Jet  Aircra»t 
October  8,  9.  and  10,  1968,  NASA  Lanoley 
Research  Center 

OCTOBER    8,    1968 

Welcome  by  NASA  Offlcials. 
Remarks  by  DOT  Official. 
Conference   Scope,    Guidelines,   and   Noise 
(Concepts  by  Harvey  H.  Hubbard   (Uingley). 

I.  Nacelle  Acoustic  Treatment  Technology 
Duct  Lining  Acotistic  Materials  and  Con- 
cepts by  R.  A.  Mangiarotty  (Boeing),  A.  H. 
Marsh  (McDonneU  Douglas),  and  E.  A.  Feder 
(Pratt  and  Whitney) . 


Nonlinear  Acoustic  Theory  for  Thin  Porous 
Sheets  by   William   E.   Zorumskl    (Langley). 

Some  Experimental  Results  on  Inlet  Sup- 
pressors by  L.  Jack  Smith    (Lewis). 

Prediction  of  Sound  Attenuation  In 
Acoustically  Lined  Ducts  or  Suppressors  by 
C.  E.  Feller,  E.  J.  Rice,  and  P.  R.  Wleber 
(Lewis). 

Structural  and  Environmental  Studies  of 
Duct  Lining  Acoustic  Materials  by  H.  A. 
Watson.  Jr.,  and  J.  D.  Thompson  (McDonnell 
Douglas)  and  Philip  M.  Edge,  Jr..  and  Carl 
E.  Rucker  (Langley) . 
n.  Nacelle   Acoustic   Treatment   Application 

Introductory  Remarks  by  Harry  T.  Norton, 
Jr.  (Langley). 

Design  Concepts  by  R.  E.  Pendley  (McDon- 
nellDouglas ) . 

Ground  Run -Up  Tests  of  Prototype 
Treated  Inlets  and  Fan  Ducts  by  A.  H.  Marsh, 
E.  C.  Zwieback,  and  J.  D.  Thompson  (Mc- 
Donnell Douglas) . 

Flight  Test  Nacelles  by  J.  S.  Coxon  and 
C.  A.  Henry  (McDonnell  Douglas). 

Noise  Prediction  and  Economic  Effects  of 
Nacelle  Modifications  by  R.  E.  Pendley  and 
A.  H.  Marsh  (McDonnell  Douglas) 

Fan  Duct  Development  by  R  B.  McCormlck 
(Boeing). 

Treated  Inlets  by  G  T  Drakeley  and  R.  B. 
McCormlck  (Boeing). 

Sonic  Throat  Inlets  by  C.  C.  Hlgglns  (Boe- 
ing). 

Noise  Predictions  and  Economic  Effects  of 
Nacelle  Modifications  by  ■  D.  C.  Nordstrom 
(Boeing). 

OCTOBER  e.    1968 

///.  Noise  generation  and  reduction  at   the 
source 

Design  Considerations  for  a  Quiet  Engine 
by  Joseph  P.  McBrlde  (Lewis). 

Quiet  Engine  Program  by  James  J.  Kramer 
(Lewis). 

Compressor  Noise  Analysis  by  Martin  Low- 
son  (Wyle). 

Potential  of  IGV  Configurations  for  Inlet 
Noise  Reduction  by  David  Chestnutt  and 
John  L.  Crigler  (Langley) . 

Jet  Engine  Internal  Plow  Noise  Sources  by 
Colin  Gordon  ( Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman ) . 

Crossed  Beam  Investigation  of  Local  Sound 
Generation  in  Jets  by  Fritz  Krause  (Mar- 
shall). 

IV.  Operational  considerations 

Measurements  for  Evaluating  the  Noise 
Characteristics  of  Aircraft  by  David  A.  Hilton 
and  Herbert  R   Henderson  (Langley) . 

Predicted  and  Measured  XB-70  Engine 
Noise  by  Norman  J.  McLeod.  I»aul  L.  Lasagna, 
and  Terrlll  W.  Putnam  (Flight). 

Noise  Measurements  During  Climbout  and 
Landing  Operations  of  Jet  Transports  by  W. 
Latham  Copeland  and  Domenlc  J.  MagUerl 
(Langley). 

Flight  Investigation  of  Methods  for  Imple- 
menting Noise  Abatement  Landing  Ap- 
proach by  Hervey  C.  Quieley,  Robert  C.  Innls, 
and  Emmett  B.  Fry  (Ames) 

Technique  for  Calculating  Optimum  Take- 
off Trajectories  for  Noise  Abatement  by  Heinz 
ES^berger  and  Homer  Q.  Lee  (Ames). 

Propagation  of  Noise  From  Airport  Ground 
Operations  by  Dwlght  Bishop  (Bolt  Beranek 
and  Newman ) . 

Ground  Plane  Effects  of  Par  Field  Sound 

Propagation  by  Stanley  H.  Guest  (Marshall). 

The  Effects  of  Atmospheric  Refraction  on 

Far  Field  Sound  Propagation  by  Orvllle  E. 

Smith  (Marshall). 

Simulation  of  Aircraft  Flyover  Noise  Sig- 
natures by  Ernest  Hinfterkeuser  (Boeing- 
Vertol ) . 

OCTOBER    10,    1S68 

V.  Sublective  reaction 
Effects  of  Noise  on  Man  by  Karl  D.  Kryter 
(Stanford), 

Studies  Relating  the  Individual  Character- 
istics of  People  With  Their  Response  to  Noise 
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by  Richard  O.  Pearson  (North  Carolina  State 
University). 

Perceived  Noise  Level  Corrections  for  Pure 
Tones  by  Karl  Pearsons  (Bolt  Beranek  and 
Newman) . 

Judgment  Tests  of  Aircraft  Noise  by  Karl 
D.  Kryter  (Stanford) . 

Building  Vibrations  Significant  for  Indoor 
Subjective  Response  by  William  H.  Mayea, 
Donald  S.  Plndley.  and  Huey  D.  Garden 
(Langley). 

Acoustlc-Soclometrlc  Studies  of  Airport 
Communities  by  William  R.  Hazard  and  Wil- 
liam Conner  (Tracer) . 

Finally,  I  want  to  acknowledge  the 
helpful  assistance  of  Dr.  Zhlvko  Angelus- 
cheff,  who  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
fight  against  noise. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  confident  that  the 
Congrress  of  the  United  States  will  enact 
worthwhile  overall  legislation  on  noise 
control,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  help  initiate  it. 

POOTNOTia 

■  International  Wrought  Copper  Council: 
"Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Noise  In  In- 
dustry." Jan.  1968.  £  3/-/-;  IWCC,  8  Bathurst 
Street.  London,  W.a. 

-'  Alan  Bell :  "Noise.  An  Occupational  Haz- 
ard and  Public  Nuisance."  W.H.O.  Public 
Health  Papers  No.  30  (Pp.  131.  Price  10  s  net) 
Geneva  1966. 

'Dr.  L  Moll  tor:  "Noise  Abatement:  A  Pub- 
lic HealtthCroblem."  Committee  of  Experts  on 
Public  Health.  Council  of  Europe.  Strasbourg. 
1964. 

'H.  Wlethaup:  "L&mbek&mpfung  In  der 
BundesrepubUk  Deutschland"  3e  druk.  1967. 
Carl  Heymanns  Verlag  K.  G..  Kdln.  pp.  647. 
82  DM. 

^  H.  Stephany  en  H.  Dels :  "Relnhaltung  der 
Luft — Abwehr  von  Arbeltsl&rm,  1960,  Carl 
Heymanns  Verlag  K.  O.  KOln,  pp.  99.  8.50  DM. 

'  O.  Lassally,  "Deutscher  Larmbekamp- 
fungsrecht."  2e  druk  1968,  J.  E.  Lehmanns 
Verlag,  MUnchen.  pp.  207,  24  DM. 

'Arrest  Hof  van  Kassatle  (Belgle)  van 
16.4.1960  In  verband  met  de  interpretatle  van 
art.  544  van  het  Burgerlljk  Wetboek. 

^H.  Wlethaup — "Die  Larmbek&mpfung  In 
Osterrelch  In  rechtllcher  Slcht."  Larmbe- 
kimpfung  1963/6.  pp.  105-107. 

•GAL — "Schalltechnlache  Grundlagen  fUr 
die  Errlchtung  bzw.  Erwelterung  von 
Betrlebsanlagen.  OAL-Rlchtllnle  nr.  10,  2e 
druk,  mel  1962;  GAL  Wlen  1,  Stubenrlng  1. 

"Idem.  GAL-Rlchtllnle  no.  11:  Rechtllche 
Grundlagen  fUr  die  lAmberkiimpfung". 

"  Idem.  GAL-Rlchtllnle  no.  15:  "Slcherung 
der  Nachtruhe". 

'^H.  Wlethaup:  "Rechtsgrundlagen  der 
Larmbekampfung  In  Belglen".  Gesund- 
beltswesen  und  Deslnfektlon  55:2  (Feb.  '03) 
pp.  29-31. 

■'  "Algemeen  Reglement  op  de  Arbelds- 
beschermlng" — Ultgegeven  door  Mlnlsterle 
van  Tewerkstelllng  en  Arbeld.  Blbllotheek. 
Lambermontstraat  2.  Brussel  I. 

"  R.  Derlnne:  "Hlnderrecht  In  BelgiS". 
Tljdschrlft  voor  Prlvaat  Recht.  1964. 

'  •  "International  symposium — Hoe  het 
lawail  bestrljden?".  Brussel  1967.  Gemeen- 
schap  voor  thermlsche  en  akoestlsche  Iso- 
latle  vzwd.  11  Avenue  des  Erables,  Waterloo, 
pp   150.  125  BP. 

"  H.  Wlethaup — "Rechtsgrundlagen  der 
Larmbek&mpfung  in  Skandlnavlen".  Luft- 
verunrelnlgung  pp.  56-61.  1963. 

'■  H.  Wlethaup — "Die  Larmbekampfung  In 
Danemark  In  rechtllcher  Sleht". — Larmbe- 
kampfung. Heft  1,  Pebruarl  1965.  pp.  3-5. 

"H.  Wlethaup:  "Rechtsgrundlagen  der 
Larmbekampfung  in  Plnnland".  Gesund- 
heitswesen  und  Deslnfektlon  55:11  (Nov. 
■63.  pp.  158-157. 

'•  P  V.  Lehtlnen :  "The  Conquest  of  Noise 
In  Finland".  Proceedings  5th  International 
Noise  Abatement  Congress,  London,  p.a.  Noise 


Abatement  Society,  6/8  Old  Bond  Street,  Lon- 
don, W.l. 

-^H  Wlethaup — "Das  Recht  der  L&rmbe- 
k&mpfung  und  der  Luftrelnhaltung  In 
Frankrlech" — Luftverunrelnigung,  pp.  63-67, 
1964. 

"  "Legislation,  nomenclature  et  r^glemen- 
tatlon  des  ^tablissements  dangereux,  Insalu- 
bres  ou  incommodes",  pp.  698,  Brochure  1001, 
Journaux  ofllclels,  26,  rue  Desatx,  Paris  (15e), 
1967. 

^  J.  Terntslen — "Les  Pollution  et  "Nuisan- 
ces d'orlglne  industrlelle  et  urbalne".  Tome  1, 
Delegation  &  la  recherche  sclentlQque  et 
technique,  La  documentation  fran^alse,  16 
rue  Lord  Byron.  Parts.  8e. 

»  "Amenagement  et  exploitation  dee  uslnes 
de  traltement  de  petrole  brut,  de  ses  derives 
et  resldus"  Journal  offlclel  R^publlque  Fran- 
?al8e  99:233  (6  Oct.  1967)  pp.  986ft-9877. 

='Art.  74,  ZilT  11.  Grundgesetz  ftlr  die 
BundesrepubUk  Deutschland  vom  23.5.  1949 
(Constitution  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany ) . 

"  Technlsche  Anleltung  zum  Schutz  gegen 
lArm  (TAL&rm).  Ontwerp  van  Aug.  1967. 
Drucksache  Nr.  447  67. 

^  Gewerbeordnung  fUr  das  Deutsche  Reich 
vom  3l6t  June.  1869.  Gesetz  zur  Anderung 
der  Gewerbeordnung  und  Erg&nzung  des 
BUrgerlichen  Gesetzbuchs  vom  22nd  Decem- 
ber. 1959.  (BGBl.  1959  Tell  I    8781) 

"  H.  Heurers— "Erfordernlsse  und  Zlele  der 
L&rmmlnderung  in  Industrlellen  Betrleben 
aus  der  Slcht  des  staatlichen  Gutachtens". 
IWL  Forum    1965.   pp.  483-497.   Band   3. 

'a.  FlUgge— "Vorschrlften  und  Rlchtll- 
nlen  zur  L&rmmlnderung  aus  der  Slcht  dee 
Betrlebers  von  Anlagen".  IWL  Forum  1965, 
pp.  498-512. 

=•  Gossrau — "Der  Inunlselonsschutz  in  Ge- 
setzgebung,  Verwaltung  und  Rechtspre- 
chung."  IWL  Kongress  1966,  pp.  289-303. 

"  Hagen — "Schutz  ^egen  Larm  bel  gene- 
hmigungsbedtirftlgen  Anlagen  und  am  Ar- 
beitsplatz.  IWL  Kongress,   1966.  pp.  305-320. 

"  Installations  subject  to  licensing  under 
}  18  GcwO.  Verordnung  liber  genehmlgungs- 
bedtlrftlge  Anlage  nach  para  16  GewO  von 
4th  Aug  1960  (BGBl  I.  S.  690) 

'-  H.  Stephany  Sc  H.  Oels  "Relnhaltung  der 
Luft.  Abwehr  der  Arbeitsliirin  und  Anderen 
Betrlebllchen  Emisslonen.  IV  Abs.  Bestlm- 
mungen  uber  die  Steuerliche  Bewertungs- 
frelhelt  fur  Anlagen  zur  Relnhaltung  der 
Luft"  Carl  Heymanns  Verlag  KG.  1960. 
(Maintenance  of  Clean  Air,  Suppression  of 
Working  Noise  and  Other  Elmissions.  Section 
rv.  Details  of  Tax  Concessions  for  Installa- 
tions for  the  Maintenance  of  CTlean  Air" 
published  by  Carl  Heymanns) 

"  {  50  Abs.  1  Satz  2  &  §  57  Bewertungsgesetz 
(BewG)   (Valuation  law) 

^  Brlass  des  Hessiscben  Ministers  der 
PInanzen  vom  8.6.1956  ( Bundessteuerblatt 
Tell  n  Mr.  16/17). 

»  P.  Sutton — "Control  of  Conamunlty  noise 
from  petroleum  and  petrochemical  plant". 
Paper  No.  6.  Symposium  on  "Problems  of 
Noise  In  Chemical  Plant",  London,  13th 
March,  1968.  The  Institution  of  Chemical 
Engineers,  London  &  South — Eastern  Branch. 
Dr.  D.  B.  Mulholland.  Department  of  Chem- 
ical Engineering  West  Ham  College,  Stratford. 
London.  E.   15. 

"  J.  B.  Cronln— "Aspects  of  the  law  relating 
to  noise  from  power  plant  equipment",  Paper 
no.  7.  Symposium  on  Noise  from  power  plant 
equipment.  Southampton  21st-23rd  Dept. 
1986.  The  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers. 1.  Birdcage  Ealk — Westminster-Lon- 
don. S.W.I. 

»•  J.  B.  Cronln — "A  consideration  of  Certain 
Aspects  of  the  law  relating  to  Noise".  Meeting 
of  the  Royal  Society  on  the  origin  and  treat- 
ment of  noise  in  Industrial  Environments 
London,  9th  and  10th  March.  1967. 

"  "Noise.  Final  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Problem  of  Noise".  July.  1963.  Her 
Majesty's  Stationery  office.  49,  High  Holbom, 
London.  W.C.I  pp.  235;   168.6d  net. 


»C  Duerden,  F.A.P.H.I.:  "Noise  Legislation 
and  the  Local  Authority",  Paper  presented 
at  the  5th  International  congress  for  noise 
abatement.  May,  1968.  London.  Noise  Abate- 
ment Society,  6/8  Old  Bond  Street,  London, 
W.l. 

**  Ministry  of  Labour:  "Noise  and  the  work- 
er". NEW  Series  no.  25  of  Safety,  Health  and 
Welfare  Booklets.  Her  Majesty's  Stationery 
office,  York  House,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.2. 
Is.  3d  net. 

"  "Noise  Abatement  Act",  1960.  8  &  9  Ellz. 
3.  CH  88.  Published  by  Her  Majesty's  Sta- 
tionery office.  London.  Price  8d. 

"British  Standard  4142:  1967  "Method  of 
rating  Industrial  noise,  affecting  mixed  resi- 
dential and  Industrial  Areas".  The  British 
Standards  Institution,  2  Park  Street,  Lon- 
don. W.l.  Price  6  . 

"  H.  Wlethaup — "Rechtsgrundlagen  der 
Larmbeknmpfung  In  Italien" — Gesundheit- 
swesen  und  Deslnfektlon  1963/8,  pp.  107-109. 

♦*  "Testo  Unico  dl  Publlca  Sicurezza"  of 
18th  June,  1931.  Royal  Decree  no.  773.  See 
also  the  special  prescriptions  of  the  Royal 
Decree's  no.  148  of  4th  Febr.  1915  and  no. 
297  of  12th  Febr.  1911. 

"Decree  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
12th  July,  1912  modified  by  subsequent  Min- 
isterial Decrees  of  15th  December,  1924  and 
26th  February,  1927. 

"H.  Wlethaup — "Die  Liirmbekftmpfung  in 
Grossherzogtum  Luxemburg",  Gesundhelt- 
swesen  und  Deslnfektlon,  1963/1;  pp.  10-12. 

*'  Beekhuls — "Enkele  opmerklngen  over  het 
ontwerp  voor  een  nleuw  burgerlljk  wetboek 
in  Nederland  betreffende  zakelljke  rechten  en 
speclaal  over  de  daar  In  te  vlnden  regellng 
van  elgendom".  Festschrift  fUr  Otto  Riese, 
1964  pp.  405-421.  Op  biz.  419-421  wordt  een 
overzicht  gegeven  van  de  regellng  betreffende 
de  hinder. 

"H.  Wlethaup:  "Die  Larmbekitmpfung  in 
Holland  in  rechtllcher  Slcht".  Gesundhelt- 
sweeen  und  Deslnfektlon  54:9  (Sept.  '62) 
pp.  137-138. 

*>  Zonderland :  "Geluidhlnder  als  ultdaging 
van  het  recht",  Nederlands  Jurlstenblad  1966 
no.  20  pp.  433-443  and  1966  no.  21  pp.  473- 
482. 

•' '  L.  van  Retjen — "De  bestuurlijke  aspect- 
en  van  de  luchtverontrelnlglng",  Admlnistra- 
tleve  dagen.  9-10  junl  1967.  Namen,  Instltuut 
voor  Bestuurswetenschappen.  Burg,  de  Mon- 
chypleln  9.  's-Gravenhage. 

^'  "Handboek  Hlnderwet",  samengesteld 
door  de  Hlnderwet-  en  Bouwtoezlchtverenlg 
Ing.  N.  Samson.  N.V.,  Alpen  a/d  Rljn.   1986. 

"  H.  Wlethaup — "Rechtgrundlagen  der 
Larmbek&mpfung  in  Norwegen".  Gesund- 
heltswesen  und  Deslnfektlon,  1964/11,  biz. 
7-10. 

"  "Lov  om  rettshbve  mellom  grannar." 
Verlag  Grondabl  &  Son,  Oslo,  olre.  Slotts- 
gate  12. 

"•'  H.  Wlethaup — "Die  Larmbekampfung  In 
Schweden  in  rechtllcher  Slcht",  Gesundheit- 
wesen  und  Deslnfektlon,  1963/10;  pp.  133- 
136. 

^  H.  Wlthaup— "Probleme  der  Larmbe- 
kampfung und  Luftverschutzung  in  der 
Schwelz",  Gesundheitswesen  und  Deslnfek- 
tlon; 1964/5,  pp.  77-84. 

■•Otlnger:  "Ellnlge  aktuelle  Probleme  der 
Larmbekampfung  in  Schweizerischer  Slcht". 
Larmbekampfung  1968  no.  3/4  pp.  80-83. 

"  "La  lutte  contre  le  bruit  en  Suisse",  Rap- 
port de  la  Commission  f^d^raie  d'experts  au 
Consell  federal  1963.  Centrale  federale  des 
imprimes  et  du  materiel.  Berne  3.  pp.  339. 

'■''<  Bundesgesetz  uber  die  Arbeit  in  Indus- 
trie, Gewerbe  und  Handel  (Arbeitsgesetz)vom 
13  M&rz  1964.  (Federal  Law  concerning  Lab- 
our in  Industry  and  Commerce — Labour  Law 
of  l&th  March,  1964). 

"  Trlnkner — "Das  neue  Arbeitsgesetz  In  der 
Schwelz".  AVm  1966/8;  p.  155. 

"  SovUla — 'Vom  Fabrlkgesetz  zum  Arbeits- 
gesetz". Sonderdruck  aus  Schwelzerlsche  Ar- 
beltgeber— Ztg.  Nr.  6.  7,  8  und  9.  1986. 
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"VDI-RlchUlnle  2058:  "Beurtellung  und 
Abwehr  von  Arbetislftrm",  July  1960.  Beuth 
Vertrleb  GmbH,  KOln. 

"  VDI-Rlchtlinie  2550:  "Larmabawehr  im 
Baubetrieb  und  l>el  Baumaschlnen",  Septem- 
ber 1968.  Beuth  Vertrleb  GmbH,  Koln 

"  "Medizlnlsche  Leltsfttze  zur  Larmbe- 
kampfung", (Medical  Guidelines  in  combat- 
ting noise),  1966.  compiled  by  Dr.  Halle — 
■nschendorf  at  the  request  of  the  A.I.C.B. 
(Association  Internationale  contre  le  bruit). 
Deutscher  Medlzlnischer  Informatlonsdlenst 
e.V.,  Bad  Godesberg. 

•'H.  Wietkamp:  "Zu  den  Planungsgrund- 
sfttzen  des  §  l.  Abeatz  von  i960",  Larmbe- 
kampfung, Oct.  1967,  p.  94. 

•^  K.  Horst — "Immlsstonsschutz  und  Baule- 

Itplanug:  Luftverunrelnigung  1966,  pp  42-46. 

•■Stitching  CONCAVE,  Working  Group  on 

Noise  Control:    "A  Guide  to  the  Evaluation 

of  Noise  around  Refineries".   (Doc.  1700). 

"OAL — Schalltechnlsche  Grundlagen  fUr 
die  Beuretllung  von  Lfirmbelastigungen" — 
GAL-Rlchtllnle  No.  3,  May  1983. 

"ISO/TC  43  (Seer.  139).  235— Draft  pro- 
posal for  noise  rating  with  respect  to  con- 
servation of  hearing,  speech  communication 
and  annoyance.  (Aug.  '81). 

"ISO/TC  43  (Seer.  272)  402— Draft  pro- 
posal for  noise  rating  with  respect  to  an- 
noyance (Dec.  '68). 
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DUTY  ON  CERTAIN  NONMALLEABLE 
IRON  CASTINGS  AND  FABRICS  IN 
CHIEF  WEIGHT  OF  WOOL 

Mr.  MILLS  submitted  a  conference  re- 
port and  statement  on  the  bill  H.R.  653. 


DUTY  ON  CERTAIN  ARTICLES  OF 
ALUMINA.  BAUXITE.  COPPER 
AND  CELLULOSIC  PLASTICS-^ 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MILLS  submitted  a  conference  re- 
port and  statement  on  the  bill  H.R.  7735. 


RENEGOTIATION  AMENDMENTS  ACT 
OF   1968— CONFERENCE  REPORT 


Mr. 
report 
17324. 


MILLS  submitted   a  conference 
and  statement  on  the  bill  H.R. 


ab- 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of 
sence  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  St,  Once,  for  Thursday,  October  3, 
after  3  p.m„  on  accoimt  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  MosHER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Abends  ) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Patman,  indefinitely,  on  account 
of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day next,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Mills,  for  60  minutes.  Wednesday, 
October  9,  1968;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter 
on  the  retirement  of  Hon.  E.  C.  Gath- 
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Mr.  KuPFERMAN,  for  60  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Morgan,  for  1  hour,  on  Wednes- 
day, October  9;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter, 
to  honor  the  retirement  of  George 
Rhodes,  of  Pennsylvania. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Carter)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bell,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  10  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Reuss  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Heckler  of  West  Virginia),  for  10  min- 
utes, today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Heckler  of  West  Virginia  to 
follow  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Daniels  during 
general  debate  on  H.R.  19747. 

Mr.  Conyers  to  extend  his  remarks  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cohelan  on 
conference  report  on  H.R.  18037,  amend- 
ment No.  63. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  five 
instances  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Feighan  in  five  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Mahon  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks just  prior  to  the  adoption  confer- 
ence report  on  the  HEW  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  Mahon  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks made  today  and  to  insert  brief 
excerpts. 

Mr.  Pettis  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Car- 
ter) to  extend  his  remarks  during  con- 
sideration of  Senate  amendment  No.  10 
on  HEW  conference  report. 

Mr.  DoRN  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Carter)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  GuBSER. 

Mr.  MoRSE  of  Massachusetts  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Springer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Matkias  of  Marylsuid. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Carter  in  11  instances. 

Mr.  Scherle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Find. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mrs.  DwYER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Brock  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Hammerschhidt. 

Mr.  Duncan. 


Mr.  Cunningham  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  i 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Heckler  of  West  Virginia) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Kyros  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gatkings. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Dow  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Stubblefield. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Scheuer  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Herlong  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD. 

Mr.  Ashley  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  instances 
Mr.  Tiernan. 
Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  MiNisH  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  Mink  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Ullman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Priedel. 

Mr.  Praser  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Nichols.. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Podell  in  five  Instances. 
Mrs.  Kelly  in  10  Instances. 
Mr.  Hanna  In  three  Instances. 
Mrs.  Griffiths. 
Mr.  EiLBERc  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Marsh  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Culver  in  four  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 

titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 

and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2553.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 

of  the  Interior  to  modlfv  the  operation  of 

the  Kortes  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  project 

Wyoming,   for   fishery   conservation:    to   the 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3615.  An  act  to  autJiorlze  the  Secretary 

of  the  Army  to  convey  ta  the  port  of  Cascade 

Locks.  Oregon,  a  certain  Interest  In  lands  In 

the  State  of  Oregon  for  municipal  purposes- 

to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  5117.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior ^o  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  stage  1  and  ro  acquire  lands  for 
stage  2  of  the  Palmetto  Bend  reclamation 
project,  Texas,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  13099.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Carl  Sandburg  Home  Na- 
tional HUtorlc  Site  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  13160.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
W.  Hlebert; 
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H  R.  14079.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  (J.g.) 
Herbert  P.  Swanson,  and  others; 

HJl.  14098.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  annual  In- 
spection of  all  motor  vehicles  in  the  District 
of  Columbia",  approved  February  18.  1938. 
as  amended: 

,  H  R.  17373.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 31.  1959  (Public  Law  86-339)  relat- 
ing to  the  Reservation  of  the  Agua  Callente 
Band  of  Mission  Indians; 

H.R.  17684.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 9.  1956,  to  authorize  longer  term  leases 
of  Indian  lands  on  the  pueblos  of  Cochlti. 
Pojoaque,  Tesuque.  and  Zuni.  In  New  Mexico; 
and 

H  R.  1888S.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Seminole  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa In  dockets  numbered  150  and  348  of 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  emd  for  other 
purposes; 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture Ux  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
t^  following  titles: 

S.  913.  An  act  to  amend  part  III  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  to  provide  for  the 
recording  of  trust  agreements  and  other  evi- 
dences of  equipment  Indebtedness  of  water 
carriers,   and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1069.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chung 
Chick  Nahm; 

S.  1652.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anastasla  D 
Mpatzlanl; 

S.  2017.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  the  Inspection,  mainte- 
nance, and  repair  of  fixed  equipment  Ui 
District-owned  buildings  for  periods  not  to 
exceed  3  years; 

S.  2496.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
Into  and  renew  reciprocal  agreements  for  po- 
lice mutual  aid  on  behalf  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  the  local  governments  In  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area; 

S.  2499.  An  act  to  extend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  1957,  relating  to  aircraft  loan  guar- 
antees; 

S.  2592.  An  act  to  amend  section  530  of  the 
act  approved  March  3,  1901.  so  as  to  provide 
notice  of  the  enforcement  of  a  security  inter- 
est In  real  property  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  the  owner  of  such  real  property  and  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

S.  2897.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  T. 
O'Brien; 

S.  3769.  An  act  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958,  the  National  Vocational 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965,  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963,  and 
related  acts;  and 

S.  3986.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933, 
as  amended,  to  expedite  the  retirement  of 
Government  capital  from  Federal  intermedi- 
ate credit  banks,  production  credit  associa- 
tions and  banks  for  cooperatives,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


BILLS   PRESENTED   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIED  EL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  14935.  An  act  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  to  regulate  the  mailing 
of  master  keys  for  motor  vehicle  ignition 
switches,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 


H.R.  15758.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  Im- 
prove the  provisions  relating  to  regional  med- 
ical programs,  to  extend  the  authorization  of 
grants  for  health  of  migratory  agricultural 
workers,  to  provide  for  specialized  facilities 
for  alcoholics  and  narcotic  addicts,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.),  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  October  7,  1968.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commumcations  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2248.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  and  other  pro- 
visions for  the  fiscal  year  1969;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2249.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  report  on  military  con- 
struction contracts  awarded  without  formal 
advertisement  by  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  for  the  period  January  1.  1968,  through 
June  30.  1968.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  804  of  Public  Law  90-110;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2260.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  audit  of 
the  books  of  the  Quartermaster  General  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  August  31. 
1968.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  630,  74th  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

2251.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  VS. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification,  piirsuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  204(d)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2252.  A  letter  from  the  Commission,  Im- 
migration and  Nationalization  Ser\'ice,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens  found  admissible  to  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  section  212(a)  (28) 
(l)(ii)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2253.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  cases  In  which  the  author- 
ity contained  in  section  212(d)(3)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  exer- 
cized in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  212(d)  (6)  of  the 
act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2254.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation,  together  with 
a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  244(a)(1)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2255.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration  and    Naturalization   Service.   U.S. 


Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation,  together  with 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  244(a)(2)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. H.R.  10725.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
act  ot  August  4,  1950  (64  Stat.  411),  to  pro- 
vide salary  Increases  for  certain  members  of 
the  police  force  of  the  Ubrary  of  Congress; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1940).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PRIEDEXi:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. HH.  7195.  A  bin  to  amend  the 
act  of  October  24,  1951,  in  order  to  Insure  that 
the  salaries  of  the  police  for  the  National 
Zoological  Park  shall  equal  those  of  members 
of  the  United  States  Park  Police  having  com- 
parable duties;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1941).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  HJl.  19988.  A  bill 
to  establish  a  national  memorial  to  Woodrow 
Wilson  In  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1942).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DANIELS:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  S.  1190.  An  act  to  amend 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
inclusion  of  certain  periods  of  reemployment 
of  annuitants  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
annuities  of  surviving  spouses  (Rept.  No. 
1944).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DANIELS:  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce 
and  Civil  Service.  S.  1507.  An  act  to  Include 
firefighters  within  the  provisions  of  section 
8336(c)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  the  retirement  of  Government  em- 
ployees engaged  In  certain  hazardous  occu- 
pations (Rept.  No.  1945).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
S.  3206.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  relating 
to  the  construction  of  waste  treatment  works, 
and  for  other  purposes:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1946).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1315.  Resolution  providing  for 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
175,  a  Joint  resolution  to  suspend  for  the 
1968  campaign  the  equal-time  requirements 
of  section  315  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  for  nominees  for  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  (Rept.  No.  1947). 
Rel  erred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1304.  Resolution  concerning  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  housing,  and  new 
town  and  community  development,  and  gov- 
errmient  financial  Institutions,  and  central 
banks:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1948). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  of  Conference.  H.R. 
653.  An  act  to  amend  the  tariff  schedules  of 
the  United  States  with  resfject  to  the  rate  of 
duty  on  certain  nonmalleable  Iron  castings 
(Rept.  No.  1949).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  of  Conference.  H.R. 
7735.  An  act  relating  to  the  dutiable  status 
of  aluminum  hydroxide  and  oxide,  calcined 
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bauxite,   and   bauxite  ore   (Rept.  No.   1960). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MIiJLiS:  Committee  of  Conference.  H.R. 
17324.  An  act  to  extend  and  amend  the  Rene- 
gotiation Act  of  1951  (Rept.  No.  1951). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  1305.  Resolu- 
tion relaUng  to  creditable  service  for  retire- 
ment purposes  of  John  T.  M.  Reddan;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1943) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
H.R.  20187.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dls- 
posiUon  of  the  Judgment  In  favor  of  the 
Shoshone  Tribe  et  al.  In  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission dockets  326-D,  326-E,  326-P,  326-G, 
326-H.  366,  and  367  and  for  other  purposes;' 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
H.R.  20188.  A  bill  providing  for  the  deduc- 
tion of  certain  education  expenses  of  individ- 
uals who  take  courses  at  institutions  of 
higher  educaUon;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.  20189.  A  bill  to  promote  higher  educa- 
tion at  the  graduate  level  through  a  national 
program  of  Institutional  grants  to  the  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  20190.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record  where  that  method  of 
computation    produces   a   higher   combined 
benefit;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  20191.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Price  Inflation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
HH.  20192.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  income  tax 
deduction  for  certain  State  and  local  utUity 
taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
ByMr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  20193.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  selec- 
tion of  candidates  for  President  of  the  United 
States   in   a   national   presidential    primary 
election,  and  for  the  election  of  a  President 
and  Vice  President  by  direct  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
HJl.  20194.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6004  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit 
employees  of  a  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital  or  domiciliary  to  use  without  charge 
parking   facilities   constructed  by   the   Vet- 
erans'  Administration   at  such   hospital   or 
donUclliary;   to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
HJi.  20195.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  106(e) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  certain  pay- 
ments In  advance  of  determination  of  per- 
formance; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
B.S..  20196.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  16  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 


ment Act  and  section  105  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

H.R.  20197.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  disposal 
of  stocks  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration at  less  than  their  parity  prices;   to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  CLARK: 

H.R.  20198.  A  bill  to  amend  section  131  of 
title  23   of  the  United  States  Code;    to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ECKHARDT: 

H.R.  20199.  A  bill  to  afford  the  States  a 
uniform  means  of  selecting  and  instructing 
delegates  to  the  presidential  conventions  of 
the  major  political  parties  to  the  end  that 
the  people  will  be  more  directly  and  equita- 
bly represented  in  the  selection  of  party  can- 
didates, that  the  political  processes  of  the 
Nation  will  be  more  orderly  and  meaningful, 
and  that  the  Inordinately  high  cost  of  seek- 
ing presidential  nomination  will  be  reduced; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 

HJl.  20200.  A  bill  lo  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  any 
unmarried  person  who  maintains  his  or  her 
own  home  shall  be  entitled  lo  be  taxed  at 
the  rate  provided  for  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS: 

H.R.  20201.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Railroad 
Study   Commission;    to   the    Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  TIERNAN: 

H.R.  20202.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  make  the  visa 
numbers  remaining  unissued  on  June  30, 
1968,  available  for  Immigrants  from  certain 
foreign  countries;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  20203.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  make  the  visa 
numbers  remaining  unissued  on  June  30, 
1968.  available  for  immigrants  from  certain 
foreign  countries;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HANNA: 

H.R.    20204.    A    blU    to    grant    a    Federal 
charter   to   the  Meals  for  Millions  Founda- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD. 

H.R.  20205.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Institute  on  Retirement  In- 
come which  shall  conduct  studies  and  make 
recommendations  designed  to  enable  retired 
individuals  to  enjoy  an  adequate  retirement 
Income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
TuNNET,  and  Mr.  Hanna  )  : 
H.R.  20206.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  Chemehuevl  Tribe 
of  Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
H.R.  20207.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Atomic 
Energy   Act   of    1954,   as   amended,    and   for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.J.  Res.  1464.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  provide  for  a  national  preferen- 
tial primary  election  to  select  candidates  for 
the  office  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  to  provide  for  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  by  the  popular 
vote  of  the  people  of  the  United  States;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
ILO. Res.  1465.   Joint   resolution   projxwlng 
an  amendment  of   the   Constitution  of  the 
United  States  regarding  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.  Con.  Res.  841.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 


spect to  the  proper  presentation  of  paid  po- 
litical television  broadcasU;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerced 
By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  842.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  relating  to 
the  Nlgerla-Blafra  area;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
HJl.  20208.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Drago 
Mlklausic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  20209.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Agate  and  Angela  Agate;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20210.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Felice 

Esposlto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20211.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 

Flllppo  Lunetta;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  20212.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christine 
Bit    Abraham;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado : 
H.R.  20213    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Candida 
E.     Melchor;     to    the    Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  20214    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gyorgy 
Csatarl;  lo  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  20215.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Le  Thl 
Huong;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  20216.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kyung 
Sook    Chang;     to    tbe    Committee    on    the 
Judlcary. 

HJl.  20217.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eun 
Sook  Chang;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HORTON : 
H.R  20218    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Laszlo  Pulop  and  daughters,  Eva  and 
Alice  Fulop;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl,  20219.  A  bUl  «or  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alfonso  Vancherl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
H.R.  20220.  A    bin    for   the   relief   of    Mrs. 
Christine  (Krystyna)J  Gorayska;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
HR.  20221.  A  bttl  for  the  reUef  of  Floyd 
L.  Gosnell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KEE: 
H.R.  20222.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo 
Taormlna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.R.  20223.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Franklin 
Areias    Duarte;    to    the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  KYROS: 
H.R.  20224.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
C.  Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
HR.  20225.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Eugenlo 
R.    Davidson;     to    th#    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MESKILL: 
HR.  20226.  A   bUl   for   the   reUef   of  Juan 
Carlos   Barrios:    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  20227.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Tantlna 
Abrams;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  20238.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe 
Cantacesso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
cUty. 
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By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachvisetta : 

H.R.  30239.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  OloTannl 
and  Maria  Rita  Morello  and  their  minor 
children;  to  the  Cc»nmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  30330.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Helena  da  SUva  Pereira;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINOER: 

HR.  20331.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Timothy 
J.  B.  Clarke;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  20232.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lapas 
Mercado  Ibea;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H.R.  20233.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  VlcenU 
Alda  Manjon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 

H.R.  20334.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Pa«- 
quala  Antonio  PrUoU;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20235.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  MlM 
Bmilla  Salerno;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 

H Ji.  20336.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Franceaoo 
Hufo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

H.R.  20237.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oiovannl 
Castellana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI : 
HR.  20338.    A    bill   for   the   relief   of   Miss 
Athlna  Hatzlvaslllou:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.  20239.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Michel  Styllanou;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   RODINO: 
H  R.  20340.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Joao 
Correia    Pinto;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOW8KI: 
H.R.  20241.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Nicola 
and  Maria  Lerarlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
HJl.  30343.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Qixiseppe 
Bilotta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONQE: 
H.R.  30243.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Qlacomo 
Perrara.  wife  Caterlna  Perrara.  and  daughter 
Vlncenza  Perrara;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
H.R.  20244.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Muriel 
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Bertha    Reed;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 

H  R  20245.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Dong 
S.  Shin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  WRIOHT: 

H  R.  20246.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kamlsetty 
Ramamohan  Rao.  his  wife.  K  Karuna  Rao, 
and  their  children  K.  Ramesh  Rao  and  K. 
Saslrekha  Rao;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 


October  3,  1968 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

403.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  Portland,  Oreg.,  relative  to  textbooks; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

404.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  relative  to  legislation  waiv- 
ing tax  exemptions  on  bonds  sold  to  finance 
public  projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  GOODELL 
BEFORE  CATHOLIC  BIG  BROTH- 
ERS GOLDEN  JUBILEE  DINNER 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF    f*rw    TOBK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  3,  196S 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recoro  an  address  I  delivered  at  the 
golden  jubilee  dinner  of  the  Catholic  Big 
Brothers,  honoring  Archbishop  Terence 
J.  Cooke,  at  the  Americana  Hotel.  New 
York  City,  October  1,  1968.  The  subject 
of  my  address  was  "Our  Communication 
Gap." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ORo,  as  follows: 

Oua   Communication   Oap 
(Address   by   Chablxs   E.   Ooodhx.   Catliolic 

Big  Brothers  golden  Jubilee  dinner,  honor- 

orlng   .Archbishop   Terence   J.   Cooke,   New 

York  City.  October  1.  1968) 

Only  in  America — where  else  would  you 
find  an  Episcopalian  lay-reader  addressing 
500  Catholics  on  Yom  Kippur  eve? 

And  in  front  of  an  Archbishop  yet. 

I'm  glad  I  speak  first.  With  this  audience 
it  would  be  foolish  to  try  to  top  an  Arch- 
bishop. 

As  they  used  to  say  back  in  vaudeville 
days,  "If  you  play  Boston  or  New  York  never 
follow  an  Irish  act.  especially  one  with  a 
monicker  like  Terence." 

Please  don't  laugh,  you'll  get  me  in  trou- 
ble. 

His  Excellency  has  already  warned  me, 
"Remember"  he  said  "the  Archbishop  tells 
tbe  Jokes." 

Yes,  only  in  America,  can  we  kid  around 
like  this  from  a  serious  podium  and  be  cer- 
tain that  the  humor  will  be  accepted  in  good 
grace.  For  this  is  a  wondrous  land  we  live 
in,  this  America  of  ours.  Wondrous,  despite 
all   tbe   trials   we   are   now   undergoing. 

And  also  in  a  sense  because  of  those  trials, 
for  I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  nation 
have  tbe  will,  the  capacity  and  the  plain 
old-fashioned  guts  to  overcome  these  trials 


and  meet  head-on  the  challenge  they  pre- 
sent. 

I  believe  that  the  people  are  beginning  to 
awaken  to  a  recognlUon  of  tbe  spirit  which 
guides  you  who  sit  here. 

The  spirit  of  tbe  fortunate  man  who  looks 
at  ills  unfortunate  brother  and  says  "there, 
but  for  tbe  grace  of  God  go  I." 

The  spirit  that  Impels  a  Big  Brother  to 
seek  understanding  with  and  of  his  little 
brother. 

The  spirit  that  Impels  a  Big  Brother  to  give 
selflessly  of  himself  that  all  mankind  may  be 
bettered. 

The  spirit  that  Impels  a  Big  Brother  to 
cherish  a  relationship  with  his  Maker  so 
dearly  that  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  share 
It  with  another. 

Yes.  this  is  the  moral  spirit  that  has  made 
America  the  land  it  is! 

This  Ls  the  America  that  people  such  as 
you  represent,  people  who  have  the  depth  of 
feeling  that  spurs  them  to  give  of  them- 
selves over  and  above  the  required  duties  of  a 
person  to  his  social  order.  As  the  late  beloved 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  once  put  It.  'We  must 
have  the  moral  courage,  in  tbe  midst  of  dark- 
ness, to  light  one  candle." 

But  sadly,  this  Is  also  tbe  America  of  so- 
called  successful  people  less  endowed  than 
you — and  I  do  not  speak  In  the  economic  but 
rather  In  the  spiritual  sense — people  whose 
exposure  to  spiritual  power  has  been  limited 
by  force  of  circumstance;  people  who  desire 
to  function  as  man  was  intended  to  function 
but  have  been  denied  the  chance  to  over- 
come abusive  social  customs — heartless  cus- 
toms that  ofttimes  make  a  mockery  of  our 
basic  principle  "All  men  are  created  equal." 

Yet  I  believe  that  the  great  mass  of  this 
nation  today  is  seeking,  is  awakening,  and  is 
ready  as  never  t>efore  in  recent  years  to  re- 
dress our  social  wrongs. 

The  out  and  out  bigot — the  hate-monger 
with  closed  mind — represents  but  a  tiny 
fraction  of  our  F>opulatlon. 

This  Is  not  a  sick  society,  although  there 
are  sick  men  in  it. 

This  is  not  a  violent  society,  although 
there  are  violent  men  In  it. 

This  is  not  an  evil  society,  although  there 
are  evil  men  In  It. 

But  we  seem  to  be  adrift:  we  seem  be- 
wildered: we  are  as  a  ship  without  rudder, 
or  compass. 

If  we  are  not  ultimately  to  founder  on 
tbe  rocks,  capsize,  to  sink,  we  must  find  our 


true  course,  we  must  find  the  light  of  a  true 
star  by  which  to  navigate. 

That  star  is  tbe  beacon  of  human  under- 
standing. 

How  do  we  do  this;  how  do  we  right  our 
navigational  path? 

I  believe  that  we  must  strive  to  accom- 
plish this  on  a  national  scale  much  as  you 
here  have  done  so  effectively  on  an  Individual 
basis. 

We  must  bridge  the  communications  gap 
that  now  exists  between  majority  and  minor- 
ity groups  within  our  social  sphere. 

If  we  do  not  begin  to  fill  that  space,  we 
may  shortly  find  ourselves  plunged  Into  a 
chasm  of  chaos. 

The  Impulse  for  that  closing  comes  from 
within  tbe  hearts  of  men — It  is  the  willing- 
ness to  understand  and  the  dedication  to  use 
that  understanding. 

The  dictionary  says  that  communication  Is 
the  giving  and  receiving  of  messages  by  let- 
ter, by  word  or  by  signal. 

And  It  Is  the  history  of  all  mankind  that 
when  communication  by  these  means  Is 
denied  between  diverse  group>s  .  .  so  long 
will  each  group  remain  outside  tbe  pale  of 
the  other's  understanding. 

In  varying  degree  this  Is  the  case  In  our 
nation  today  with  respect  to  the  Negro,  tbe 
Indian,  the  Mexican  American,  the  Puerto 
Rlcan.  the  Jew  and  the  Catholic. 

These  minorities  have  tried  for  many  years 
to  communicate  their  feelings  to  the  rest  of 
America.  Their  spoken  words  In  too  many 
instance*  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears,  their  writ- 
ten pleas  in  too  many  instances  have  been 
directed  to  the  dead  letter  offlce.  And  so  to- 
day a  frustrated  handful  of  neglected  Amer- 
icans huddled  in  hated  ghettos,  men  who 
have  been  denied  the  dignity  of  a  rightful 
place  in  society,  in  desperation  have  resorted 
to  communication  by  signal,  by  crime,  by 
violence,  by  the  torch? 

One  may  ponder.  Is  this  some  Freudian 
reversion  to  the  ancient  art  of  smoke-signal- 
ing' 

There  is  more  than  wry  humor  in  that 
conjecture;  there  is  a  sense  of  irony  that 
those  who  Ignore  all  other  methods  of  com- 
munication, suddenly,  perhaps  impelled  by 
fear,  are  aware  that  destiny  is  nudging  us  on 
the  shoulder. 

This  violent  action  we  in  an  established 
society  automatically  condemn.  Yet  this  form 
of  signaling  appears  to  be  tbe  agent  that  Is 


reawak»nlng  America's  sleeping  moral  con- 
science. 

A  conscience  that  has  come  of  age. 

Two  years  ago  a  wise  Brazilian  Archbishop 
told  me  that  what  was  most  needed  In  the 
world  today  was  an  "arrival  of  conscience" 
I  believe  that  potential  is  upon  us.  The  con- 
science of  our  people  Is  aroused.  They  are 
ready  to  combine  the  arrival  of  conscience 
with  the  assertion  of  action,  but  they  must 
have  leadership  that  understands  the  Impera- 
tives of  our  times. 

We  can   yet   bridge  the  yawning  gaps   in 
.  our  society  between  the  aware  and  the  un- 
aware,   the   black   and   the   white,   and    the 
rich  and  the  poor. 

However,  a  conscience  stirred  by  fear  alone 
cannot  stir  Its  owners  to  sincere  reply. 

For  fear  begets  fear.  Just  as  violence  begets 
violence.  It  is  a  never-ending  cycle. 

There  is  only  one  permanent  solution,  and 
that  is  not  a  solution  based  on  Just  what 
Is  expedient  but  based  on  the  expedience  of 
Justice! 

And  true  Justice  can  never  be  applied  un- 
less human  understanding  guides  its  appli- 
cation. 

We  hear  much  these  days  of  order  In  the 
streets,  but  can  there  be  order  In  the  streets 
of  a  free  society  unless  a  Just  order  Is  built 
Into  our  social  structure? 

We  can  maintain  order,  yes,  we  have  the 
weaponry  and  manpower  to  do  so,  but  order 
In  the  true  sense,  order  with  freedom  and 
Justice,  requires  an  equitable  balance  on  the 
social  and  economic  scales. 

Punishment  is  a  deterrent  to  crime,  but 
this  truth  has  become  a  victim  to  larger 
social  theories.  Let  us  recognize,  however, 
that  punishment  is  the  negative  and  repres- 
sive approach  to  crime. 

It  should  be  a  last  resort,  applied  firmly, 
but  only  when  necessary. 

Individual  fulfillment  by  Itself  is  the  posi- 
tive way  of  prevention. 

You  are  men  of  faith,  how  many  of  us  are 
saintly  enough  to  say  that  if  we  were  denied 
certain  fulfillments  in  our  llvee  that  we 
would   not  defy  the  rules  of  society? 

We  who  are  born  In  sin  each  have  our 
spiritual    price! 

Too  many  men.  not  Just  in  this  nation  but 
in  the  world,  are  denied  this  fulfillment 
and  in  turn  defy  the  rules  of  their  society. 

Likewise,  there  are  men  who  deny  them- 
selves this  fulfillment 

Men  who  have  never  found  God  because 
they  wait  for  God  to  find  them ! 

Men  who  scoff  at  the  force  of  true  belief 
and  place  their  faith  only  in  force  of  arms. 

Such  men  can  eventually  lead  us  to  our 
Armageddon,  if  we  follow  them  down  this 
soul-less  path. 

The  Big  Brother  movement  Is  a  giant  step 
in  the  other  direction. 

We  read  so  much  about  crime  statistics 
and  crime  increase — but  nowhere  do  we  read 
how  much  crime  may  have  been  prevented 
by  the  Big  Brothers  of  this  land. 

Crimes  that  need  no  punishment  because 
they  were  prevented  from  occurring. 

How  many  Big  Brothers  have  kept  little 
brothers  out  of  the  "Big  House"? 

And  the  tragedy  of  our  failure  to  make 
better  use  of  the  spirit  of  your  movement — 
our  lack  of  communication  between  peo- 
ples— is  that  it  is  not  in  the  main  a  matter 
of  personal  hatred,  it  is  more  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, of  misunderstanding,  of  superfi- 
cial hurts  on  the  part  of  the  haves  in  their 
dealings  with  the  have-note,  and  vice  versa. 

Again  I  am  not  referring  solely  to  economic 
haves  or  have-nots — I  refer  to  status,  dignity, 
respect  and  equality  under  our  system. 

We  sometimes  fall  to  hold  out  to  others. 
Intrinsic,  yet  intangible  things  that  Big 
Brother  gives  to  little  brother,  a  sense  of 
belonging,  the  inner  warmth  of  acceptance, 
the  delight  of  a  handclasp  rather  than  the 
rebuff  of  the  back  of  tbe  band. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  Is  a  neglect  for  which  all  of  us  as  a 
nation  share  the  blame — we  might  well  hang 
our  heads  in  shame. 

It  is  a  failure  for  which  we  are  today  pay- 
ing the  price  of  a  violent  disruption  of  what 
we  like  to  think  of  as  our  American  demo- 
cratic order. 

We  have  Ignored  a  maxim  as  old  as  time — • 
"If  one  neglects  a  garden,  weeds  will  grow!" 

What  material  then  would  be  the  most 
effective  one  to  use  in  building  the  bridge 
needed  to  span  this  communication  gap? 

I  think  the  answer  lies  in  the  theme  of 
this  organization  that  I  address  tonight. 
Brotherhood  through  God. 

For  only  He  has  devised  a  communication 
system  that  requires  no  mechanical  parts, 
that  can  never  break  down,  that  can  never 
erode. 

The  only  components  needed  are  faith  and 
a  fidelity  to  that  faith. 

The  resultant  message  comes  across  loud 
and  clear. 

For  the  Almighty's  messages  are  carried  in 
the  softness  of  human  understanding  sus- 
tained by  the  steel  of  faith,  the  only  effective 
permanent  compound,  and  the  only  sub- 
stance with  sufficient  strength  to  bear  man- 
kind's load — a  material  tempered  In  the  cru- 
cible of  Judeo-Chrlstlaii  suffering. 

Let  the  people  of  this  i.atlon,  we  here  to- 
night, the  people  who  are  looked  upon  as  the 
responsible  members  of  our  total  society,  let 
us  resolve  to  light  the  forge  that  will  warm 
that  crucible  and  see  to  It  that  Its  fire  of 
faith  Is  never  banked ! 


SUBMISSION  OF  THE  NIGERIAN 
PROBLEM  TO  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
sponsoring  a  resolution  indicating  U.S. 
support  for  United  Nations  action  aimed 
at  bringing  the  Nigerian  civil  war  to  a 
swift  and  merciful  conclusion.  As  the 
situation  in  Nigeria  becomes  more  des- 
perate, members  of  the  United  Nations 
can  find  no  solace  in  the  principle  of 
nonintervention  in  domestic  disputes. 

The  Nigerian  conflict  has  long  been 
internationalized  by  Soviet  and  British 
assistance  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  Portuguese  and  French  assistance 
to  the  Republic  of  Biafra.  This  con- 
flict is  truly  one  which  may  endanger 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security.  There  is  no  hope  in  the 
argument  that  the  Nigerian  war  should 
be  mediated  by  Africans  and  African 
organizations.  Meeting  in  Algiers  earlier 
this  month,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  failed  to 
make  any  stronger  attempt  to  end  this 
war  than  to  condemn  the  secession  of 
Biafra  and  urge  that  republic  to  help 
"restore  peace  and  unity  in  Nigeria."  The 
OAU  Consultative  Committee  which  was 
formed  by  the  organization  to  mediate 
a  settlement  has  brought  negotiators 
from  both  sides  together  at  Kampala, 
Niamey,  and  Addis  Ababa.  Yet,  settle- 
ment has  not  been  reached,  the  Federal 
troops  press  on.  and  mass  starvation 
continues. 
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Six  thousand  Biafrans  a  day  die  of 
starvation  while  relief  efforts  are  ham- 
pered by  first,  the  obduracy  of  the 
Biafrans  who  out  of  fear  of  poisoning  re- 
fuse to  receive  food  transported  over- 
land ;  and  second,  the  refusal  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  out  of  fear  that  such 
flights  will  also  carry  arms  to  the  seces- 
sionists, to  sanction  daytime  relief 
flights.  Such  a  situation  does  not  call  for 
assessment  of  guilt  or  passage  of  judg- 
ment by  the  civilized  world.  It  calls  for 
action.  For  what  is  the  meaning  of 
"civilization"  for  a  world  which  can 
watch  children  starve  and  a  whole  people 
die? 

There  are  suitable  precedents  for  U.N. 
action  in  the  form  of  the  imposition  of 
a  cease-fire  and  massive  relief  efforts — 
the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  in 
the  Middle  East,  the  United  Nations  op- 
eration in  the  Congo,  the  United  Nations 
Security  Force  in  West  New  Guinea,  and 
the  United  Nations  force  in  Cyprus. 
UNICEF  is  already  cooperating  with  the 
International  Red  Cross  and  the  Ni- 
gerian Federal  Government  in  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  massive  food  aid  to  the 
starving. 

Prior  to  the  Addis  Ababa  talks  in  Au- 
gust, Colonel  Ojukwu,  head  of  the  Bi- 
afran  Government,  indicated  the  accept- 
ability of  the  idea  of  a  cease-fire  by  or- 
dering a  imilateral  truce  in  the  civil  war 
on  August  3.  In  addition,  it  is  the  Bi- 
afran  position  that  a  cease-fire  must  pre- 
cede formal  negotiations.  Thus,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  U.N. -sponsored  cease-fire 
would  be  observed  by  the  Biafrans.  Since 
the  Federal  CSrovemment  turned  down 
Haile  Selassie's  plea  for  a  cease-fire  and 
maintains  that  the  Biafrans  must  re- 
nounce secession  before  formal  negotia- 
tions may  be  instituted,  it  would  remain 
a  task  for  the  Secretary  General  to 
utilize  his  influence  upon  the  leaders  of 
the  Federal  state  and  persuade  them  to 
honor  a  U.N. -sponsored  truce.  It  seems 
that  there  is  a  powerful  argument  for  the 
wisdom  of  adopting  a  cease-fire  in  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government  seeks 
to  establish  once  more  a  united  Nigeria. 
The  hatred  between  the  Ibos  of  Biafra 
and  the  Federal  Government  will  only 
be  further  intensified  by  a  fight  to  the 
finish. 

Furthermore,  at  the  Kampala  talks  in 
May  both  the  Federal  negotiators  and 
the  Biafrans  indicated  an  interest  in  the 
establishment  of  some  type  of  neutral 
peace  force  following  a  cease-fire. 
Though  both  sides  presented  varying 
formulas  for  the  composition  of  such  a 
force,  there  is  at  least  hope  for  some  type 
of  compromise  once  the  arrangements 
were  ready  to  be  made. 

When  peace  is  once  again  brought  to 
Nigeria,  it  should  at  last  be  possible  to 
swiftly  and  effectively  bring  massive  re- 
lief to  the  starving  people  of  Biafra.  Such 
a  relief  effort  will  require  a  great  deal  of 
coordination  in  addition  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  planes,  trucks,  and  trained  per- 
sonnel. Here  again  the  experience  and 
vast  resources  of  the  United  Nations 
should  bo  fully  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Nigerian  problem. 

Whether  it  is  out  of  conscience,  hu- 
manitarianism,  or  self-interest  in  pre- 
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serving  the  peace,  the  nations  of  the 
world  cannot  stand  by  In  horror  as  the 
population  of  Biafra  is  decimated  by 
starvation  and  war.  The  seeds  of  conflict 
have  now  been  firmly  sown  upon  the 
African  Continent.  The  harvest  of  inter- 
nal conflict  may  be  reaped  ih  other  Afri- 
can nations  besides  Nigeria.  Other  Afri- 
can nations  may  test  the  bonds  of  nation- 
hood through  fratricidal  strife.  If  we  fail 
to  make  some  effort  now,  we  will  be  con- 
demned to  wonder  what  precedent  has 
been  set  for  the  peaceful  and  civilized 
forces  of  the  world,  what  future  we  have 
helped  shape  for  Africa.  Will  we  earn  a 
share  of  the  burden  of  guilt  in  knowing 
that  perhaps  some  international  action 
could  have  been  taken?  The  United  Na- 
tions has  been  described  as  the  last  best 
hope  for  mankind.  As  all  other  efforts  to 
bring  peace  to  Nigeria  have  failed,  U.N. 
action  is  perhaps  also  the  last  best  hope 
for  Nigeria. 


CALIPDRNTA-  NEGRO  HISTORY 


HON.  THOMAS  H.  KUCHEL 

or    CALlrOBMIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  October  3.  1968 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  published  a 
most  Interesting  series  of  articles  entitled 
"California  Negro  History,"  written  by 
Mr.  Harry  Johanesen.  It  is  indeed  unfor- 
timate  tliat  the  story  of  the  Negro  in 
American  history  generally  has  not  been 
fully  told.  The  historical  records  of  Cali- 
fornia are  no  exception.  Slowly,  however, 
dedicated  scholars  and  researchers  are 
amassing  bits  and  pieces  of  the  larger 
picture,  and,  for  the  first  time,  we  can 
see  the  significant  role  the  Negro  has 
Idayed  in  building  the  Nation.  In  this 
series  of  articles,  Mr.  Johanesen  has  per- 
formed an  outstanding  service  in  describ- 
ing but  one  aspect  of  the  larger  historical 
picture— the  building  of  the  West.  I  be- 
lieve he  has  made  a  unique  and  excellent 
contribution  in  portraying  the  history  of 
the  Negro  in  California,  and  his  effort 
should  receive  widespread  attention. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  three  of  the  series  of  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner, 

July  22.  19681 

Caufornia    Negro    History:    Blacks'    Rolb 

IN  THS  Old  West 

(By  Harry  Johanesen) 

The  Negro  played  an  all  but  overlooked 
pole  m  earliest  California  history. 

Historians  have  generally  neglected  the 
story  of  black  people  In  America. 

This  Indifference  to  a  human  struggle  of 
major  significance  has  dissolved  dramatically 
in  recent  years  and  has  produced  an  explosion 
of  books  on  Negro  Americans. 

Most  of  these  books,  however,  deal  with 
the  black  man's  relationship  to  slavery  In 
America,  to  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruc- 
tion, and  to  the  fight  for  civil  rights. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Quite  obviously,  there  is  much  more  to 
be  brought  Into  the  light  about  the  Negro's 
role  In  our  history  than  these  periods  of  strife 
and  bloodshed. 

Many  chapter*  of  the  black  man's  story  are 
mloalng.  but  dedicated  researchers  are  trying 
to  put  his  part  In  building  this  Nation  In 
perspective. 

Scholars  In  many  localities  are  amassing 
bits  and  pieces  of  the  larger  picture  from 
records  kept  by  Individuals,  from  the  shelve* 
of  great  libraries  and  from  the  archives  of 
government  at  all  levels. 

What  are  they  finding?  A  great  deal.  In- 
cluding hitherto  dim  details  of  the  black 
man's  part  In  Chapter  No.  1  of  California 
History. 

This  fascinating  story,  being  put  together 
bit  by  bit,  will  probably  never  be  completely 
known  however,  for  these  reason.s : 

The  subject  of  Spanish-speaking  Negroes 
who  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Cali- 
fornia Is  familiar  only  to  a  few  specialists. 

It  presents  an  Image  of  the  Afro-American 
disturbing  to  those  who  wish  to  present  sim- 
ple generalizations  about  the  place  of  Negroes 
in  US.  history. 

Pear  of  publicizing  the  fact  that  appreci- 
able amounts  of  Negro  blood  have  seeped  Into 
the  white  population  by  means  of  old  first 
families  in  California,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Flor- 
ida and  elsewhere. 

These  explanations  for  the  obscurity 
shrouding  the  full  story  of  Spanish  Negro- 
Americans  have  been  put  forth  by  Dr.  Jack 
D.  Forbes,  an  outstanding  authority  on  mi- 
nority group  history  and  culture  and  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Par  West  Laboratory  for 
Educational  Research  and  Development. 

Forbes,  whose  research  has  carried  him  Into 
archives  In  Spain,  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  details  his  findings  In  a  review  of  race 
and  culture  published  recently  by  Atlanu 
Unlvffrslty  and  used  In  part  as  reference  ma- 
terial for  this  article. 

Historical  records  show  that  after  Colum- 
bus discovered  America  In  1492,  many  men 
of  African  ancestry  were  recruited  Into  the 
Spanish  armed  forces  for  conquest  of  the  vast 
territory. 

AI>l>CARXO    EARLT 

These  black  men,  along  with  other 
Spanish-Negro  and  Indian-Negro  men  from 
Haiti,  Borlnquen  (Puerto  Rico),  Cuba  and 
Jamaica,  appeared  In  Mexico  In  the  very  ear- 
liest days  of  the  Spanish  conquest. 

Soon  they  were  numerous  enough  to  stage 
rebellions.  One  was  led  by  Negro  workers  at 
the  mines  of  Amtepeque  In  1537,  and  was 
crushed  by  Spanish  soldiers. 

But  the  great  majority  of  men  of  black  an- 
cestry with  the  conquistadors  remained  loyal 
to  and  fought  with  distinction  for  the  Span, 
ish  monarch 

They  were  actually  full-fledged  conquista- 
dors them.ielves.  not  slaves  or  servants,  and 
they  participated  In  many  land  and  coastal 
expeditions  to  California,  New  Mexico- 
Arizona,  Oklahoma-Kansas  and  the 
CaroUnas. 

SnTLERS 

They  were  to  become  ex-soldlers  and  civil- 
ian settlers  In  many  areas.  Including  San 
Francisco  San  Jose,  Monterey,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, LoB  Angeles  and  Baja  California. 

Census  records  of  1790  reveal  that  at  least 
14.7  percent  of  San  Francisco's  population 
had  Negro  ancestry  while  43  percent  were 
classified  as  mixed-bloods  of  many  kinds. 

In  the  same  year,  the  part-African  settlers 
m  S»n  Jose  constituted  24.3  percent  of  the 
population:  in  Monterey,  18  5  percent:  In 
Santa  Barbara,  19  3  percent:  In  Los  Angeles, 
22.7  percent;  In  BaJa.  21  7  percent. 

From  the  earliest  Intrusion  of  Spanish  set- 
tlers In  California  In  1769.  Intermarriage  with 
naUve  Indians  was  encouraged  by  the  Span- 
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Uh   government   because   of   the   dearth   of 
Spanish-speaking  women. 

NO    PARADISE 

The  encouragement  extended  to  Spaniards 
of  European  lineage,  though  there  were  very 
few  such  men  available  to  help  populate  the 
newly-conquered  region.  Thus,  this  task  fell 
primarily  to  Hlspanlclzed  natives,  mixed 
bloods  of  all  kinds,  and  Negroes, 

Even  so,  early  California  was  not  a  racial 
paradise.  Historian  Charles  E.  Chapman,  writ- 
ing of  this  period,  noted  that  Spanish-speak- 
ing citizens  were  of  varying  shades  of  color. 

"The  ofBcers  and  missionaries  were  for  the 
most  part  of  pure  white  blood,  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  rest  were  mestizos — part 
white  and  part  Indian,"  Chapman  wrote. 

"In  the  Loe  Angeles  district  there  were 
some  raulattoes  .  .  .  There  were  very  marked 
social  differences,  based  on  rank  (usually 
military)  and  blood,  and  very  distinctly  there 
was  a  Spanish  California  aristocracy." 

PICO    FAMILY 

The  Pico  family  of  early  California  serves 
as  an  example  of  the  way  In  which  Negro 
genes  eventually  came  to  be  widely  dispersed 
among  the  elite: 

Santiago  Pico,  founder  of  the  family  In 
California,  was  a  mestizo,  while  his  wife  was 
a  mulatto  His  sons,  Jose  Dolores.  Jose  Maria, 
Miguel,  Patricio  and  FYanclsco  rose  In  stature 
by  acquiring  property  and  serving  as  soldiers. 

The  next  generation  of  the  family  really 
acquired  prominence.  Plo  Pico  served  as  the 
last  governor  of  Mexican  California  and  An- 
dres Pico  was  a  leader  of  the  California  re- 
sistance to  the  United  States  In  1848-47, 

This  generation  Intermarried  with  many 
prominent  Espanol  families,  such  as  the 
Alvarados  and  Carrlllos,  thus  giving  wide  dis- 
tribution to  non-Caucasian  genes. 

DUCXNDAI4TS 

Jose  Dolores  Pico  produced  13  children  and 
had  more  than  100  descendants  by  1869.  Mig- 
uel Pico  bad  228  descendants  by  1860  and  the 
other  Plcos  usually  could  boast  an  average 
of  10  children  per  generation. 

In  addition  to  Plo  Pico,  several  previous 
governors  were  dark  complexloned.  Manual 
Victoria  (1831-32)  was  described  as  a  Negro 
and  Jose  Flgueroa  (1833-35)  was  of  Aztec 
ancestry. 

Beginning  In  the  1820s.  European  and 
Anglo-American  men  began  to  settle  In  Cali- 
fornia and  to  marry  Spanish-speaking 
women.  They  tended  to  select  mates  from 
the  more  prosperous  and  Ughter-sklnned 
California  families,  a  preference  which  pro- 
duced these  effects: 

It  began  to  lighten  the  color  of  the  aristoc- 
racy still  further. 

Upper-class  prejudice  against  darker  skin 
color  was  reinforced. 

Knowledge  of  Indian  or  Negro  ancestors 
was  gradually  suppressed. 

In  the  earlier  years,  Forbes  concluded, 
California's  Afro-American  pioneers  were 
fortunate  In  being  able  to  live  In  a  society 
where  color  was  not  an  absolute  barrier. 

FREER    SOCIETY 

"In  such  civilian  settlements  as  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Jose  especially,"  he  noted, 
"persons  of  Negro  ancestry  were  able  to  rise 
to  prominence  and  occupy  positions  of  lead- 
ership. 

"The  rapid  process  of  miscegenation  al- 
lowed their  children  to  win  acceptance  sim- 
ply as  Callfornlos  and  their  granddaughters 
frequently  Intermarried  with  incoming  An- 
glo-Americans or  Europeans. 

"Their  blood  now  flows  in  the  veins  of 
many  thousands  of  Callfomians  who  cannot 
speak  Spanish  and  who  are  totally  unaware 
of  their  African  herlUge." 
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[From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner, 
July  23. 1968) 

California  Nxoro  History  :  Lxidesoorff  First 

or  Racx  To  Win  San  Francisco  Fame 
(By  Harry  Johanesen) 

African  racial  characteristics  among  18th 
Century  Callfomians  began  to  disappear  at 
the  turn  into  the  19th  Century  because  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Spanish-speaking  popu- 
lation had  intermarried  freely. 

The  mixed  marriages  Involved  Spaniards. 
Indians  and  many  different  kinds  of  Afri- 
cans who  had  participated  In  Spain's  easy 
conquest  of  California  In  1769. 

The  latter  Included  oUve-sklnned  Moors 
from  North  Africa,  darker  West  Africans, 
many  Spaniards  of  part-African  ancestry — 
a  heritage  of  earlier  Moorish  conquest  of 
Spain — and  the  more  recent  Spanish-Negro 
and  Indian-Negro  hybrids  from  the  West 
Indies. 

Over  the  years  between  1769  and  1825,  the 
immigrants  became  more  Indian,  genetically 
speaking,  as  the  Spanish-speaking  people  of 
Caucasian,  Indian  and  Negro  ancestry  stead- 
ily mixed  their  stocks  so  as  to  produce  what 
amounts  to  a  new  race. 

absorbed 

The  process  of  Intermarriage  had  almost 
completely  absorbed  the  Negro  stock  by  1825, 
three  years  after  Mexico  had  proclaimed  her 
Independence  from  Spain  and  California  had 
changed  from  Spanish  to  Mexican  rule. 

One  of  the  last  general  references  to  Ne- 
groid features  among  the  people  of  early 
California  Is  found  in  a  statement  by  an 
Anglo-American  visitor  In  1828.  The  visitor 
wrote  that  he  felt  a  Mexican  corfXJral  he  had 
seen  "resembled  a  Negro,  rattier  than  a 
white." 

The  statement  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Jack 
D.  Forbes,  an  historian  who  has  held  research 
fellowships  from  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council  and  the  Jchn  Simon  Guggenheim 
Memorial    Foundation. 

Forbes,  a  former  teacher  at  several  uni- 
versities and  colleges  in  California  and  Ne- 
vada, has  engaged  In  extensive  research  into 
the  racial  composition  of  early  California, 
right  down  to  the  names  of  Negro  Americans 
who  were  among  the  first  settlers. 

In  another  significant  statement  on  the 
disappearance  of  Negroid  features  In  Califor- 
nia's early  19th  Century  population,  Forbes 
found  that  historian  R.  H.  Dana  made  these 
observations  in  1835: 

"Those  who  are  of  pure  Spanish  blood, 
having  never  Intermarried  with  aborigines, 
have  clear  brunette  complexions,  and  some- 
times, even  as  fair  as  those  of  English  women. 
There  are  but  few  of  these  families  In  Cali- 
fornia, being  mostly  In  official  stations,  or 
who,  on  the  expiration  of  their  offices,  have 
settled  here  upon  property  which  they  have 
acquired;  and  others  who  have  been  ban- 
ished for  state  offenses. 

"These  form  the  aristocracy,  intermarrying, 
keeping  up  an  exclusive  caste  system  In 
every  respect.  They  can  be  told  by  their 
complexions,  dress,  manner  and  also  by 
their  speech;  for  calling  themselves  Cas- 
tilians,  they  are  ambitious  of  siJeaking  the 
pure  Castillan  language,  which  Is  spoken  in 
a  somewhat  corrupted  dialect  by  the  lower 
classes. 

"From  this  upper  class  (of  pure  Span- 
lards)  ,  they  go  down  by  regular  shades,  grow- 
ing more  and  more  dark  and  muddy,  until 
you  come  to  the  pure  Indian  who  runs  about 
with  nothing  upon  him  but  a  small  piece 
of  cloth,  kept  up  by  a  wide  leather  scrap 
around  his  waist. 

"Yet  the  least  drop  of  Spanish  blood.  If 
it  be  only  a  quadroon  or  octoroon,  is  suf- 
ficient to  raise  them  from  the  rank  of  slaves 
and  entitles  them  to  a  suit  of  clothes,  boots, 
hats,  cloak,  spurs,  long  knife,  all  complete, 
and  coarse  and  dirty  as  may  be — and  to  call 
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themselves  Espanoles,  and  to  hold  property, 
if  they  can  get  any." 

young  skipper 

About  the  time  Dana  recorded  his  colorful 
observations  on  the  people  of  California,  a 
young  skipper  of  part-African  ancestry  from 
the  West  Indies  was  at  the  helm  of  his 
vessel  on  the  high  seas,  never  dreaming  he 
would  some  day  become  a  prominent  citizen 
of  San  Francisco. 

William  Alexander  Leldesdorff,  born  of  a 
union  between  a  Danish  planter  and  a  mu- 
latto in  the  Virgin  Islands,  .sailed  his 
schooner  Julia  Ann  Into  San  Francisco  Bay 
for  the  first  time  in  1841. 

Leldesdorff,  only  31  at  the  time,  engaged 
In  trade  between  San  Francisco  and  Hawaii 
for  a  while,  then  sold  his  ship  and  settled 
down  In  the  California  town  he  had  found 
much  to  his  liking. 

Intelligent,  possessed  of  a  winning  person- 
ality and  conversant  with  several  languages, 
Leldesdorff  also  was  a  man  of  vision.  He  was 
probably  the  first  man  to  recognize  the  eco- 
nomic potential  of  the  easygoing  city,  on 
both  land  and  the  bay,  and  he  was  certainly 
the  first  to  become  a  millionaire  after  his 
death. 

In  1843  he  obtained  two  lots  from  Alcalde 
(Mayor)  Sanchez  and  erected  a  handsome 
adobe  building  that  became  the  city's  first 
plush  hostelry.  Known  as  the  City  Hotel,  It 
was  located  at  the  corner  of  Kearny  and  Clay, 
where  the  old  Hall  of  Justice  has  recently 
been  razed  to  make  way  for  a  skyscraper 
hotel. 

WAREHOUSE 

In  1844  Leldesdorff  obtained  more  down- 
town property  from  Alcalde  Noe  and  built  a 
big  waterfront  warehouse,  a  forerunner  of 
today's  World  Trade  Center  In  the  Ferry 
Building. 

He  engaged  in  a  brisk  trade  with  incoming 
ships  at  his  bay  shore  installation,  which 
was  located  at  what  was  then  the  foot  ot 
California  Street  and  now  is  the  corner  oi 
California  and  Leldesdorff,  the  latter  a  street 
named  for  him. 

He  lived  in  a  fine  house  at  Montgomery 
and  California  Streets  and  entertained  lav- 
ishly as  a  businessman-politician  and  in  his 
official  capacities — U.S._yice  Consul  by  ap- 
pointment of  Consul  Thomas  Larkln;  City 
Council  member,  and  chairman  of  the  City's 
first  school  committee. 

Leldesdorff  became  the  Robert  Fulton  of 
San  Francisco  Bay  in  1847  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  first  steamboat  to  harbor  waters, 
a  37-footer  later  called  the  Sitka, 

He  bought  the  pleasure  craft  from  an 
American  who  had  built  It  In  Alaska  for 
officers  of  the  Russian  Fur  Company,  and  had 
it  shipped  to  San  Francisco  aboard  a  big 
schooner. 

A   WAGER 

On  the  day  the  Sitka  began  her  maiden 
voyage  to  Sacramento,  according  to  one  ac- 
count of  the  historic  expedition  under  steam 
power,  a  skeptic  in  a  large  crowd  at  the  water- 
front offered  to  wager  a  slab  of  bacon  he 
could  walk  to  Sacramento  faster  than  Leldes- 
dorff's  Eidewheeler. 

Leldesdorff  accepted  the  bet  and  cast  off 
while  the  whole  town  cheered.  It  took  the 
walker  three  days  to  cover  the  distance, 
against  Leidesdorfl's  sailing  time  of  six  days 
and  seven  hours. 

But  LeidesdorS's  pioneer  spirit  was  un- 
damaged. He  paid  off  with  hearty  congratu- 
lations to  the  winner  and  predicted  a  great 
future  for  steamboats  In  the  world's  marl- 
time  channels. 

In  1844,  when  he  became  a  naturalized 
citizen  of  Mexico,  Leldesdorff  had  obtained 
a  grant  of  the  35,000-acre  Rio  de  Los  Ameri- 
canos Rancho  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ameri- 
can River  in  the  Sierra  foothills. 

When  he  died  in  May,  1848,  San  Fran- 
ciscans still  were  ridiculing  persistent  rumors 
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of  rich  gold  strikes  on  the  river.  It  was  not 
until  July — two  months  after  his  death — 
that  the  strikes  were  confirmed  and  the 
late  William  Alexander  Leidesdorff's  rancho, 
together  with  his  San  Francisco  properties, 
became  Immensely  valuable. 

Captain  Joseph  A.  Folsom  Journeyed  to 
St.  Croix  Island  to  purchase  all  rights 
to  the  estate  from  Leidesdorff's  dark-skinned 
mother  and  other  heirs  lor  $75,000,  Folsom 
and  his  partners  made  fbrtunes  administer- 
ing the  estate,  although  Folsom  didn't  live 
very  long  to  enjoy  it. 

EULOGY 

Hubert  Howe  Bancroft.  In  his  great  History 
of  California,  said  of  Leldesdorff: 

"Warm  of  heart,  clear  of  head,  sociable, 
with  a  hospitality  liberal  to  a  fault,  his  hand 
ever  open  to  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  active 
and  enterprising  in  business  and  with  a 
character  of  high  integrity,  his  name  stands 
as  among  the  purest  and  best  of  that  spar- 
kling little  community  to  which  his  death 
proved  a  serious  loss," 

On  the  day  of  Leidesdorff's  funeral  all 
businesses,  cantlnas  and  gambling  places 
closed  down  while  numerous  friends  and  ad- 
mirers followed  the  remains  of  this  sea  cap- 
tain of  Negro  ancestry  in  a  long  procession 
to  his  final  resting  place. 

They  wept  as  the  coffin  was  lowered  Into 
a  grave  beneath  the  floor  of  Old  Mission 
Dolores,  where  visitors  today  may  see  a  crypt 
plate  set  amid  the  tiles  near  the  right  wall 
Just  Inside  the  main  door.  It  Is  inscribed: 

"William  Alexander  Leldesdorff,  1810-1848." 


[From  the  San  FYanclsco  (Calif.)   Examiner, 

July  24,  1968] 

California  Necro  History:  Slaves  Brought 

West  for  Gold 

(By  Harry  Johanesen) 

Many  southern  slave  owners  who,  like 
thousands  of  other  Americans,  were  stricken 
with  gold  fever  in  1848  brought  their  human 
properties  with  them  In  the  helter-skelter 
rush  to  California's  gold  fields. 

They  reintroduced  "men  of  color"  to  the 
expanding  California  scene  and  by  1850  cen- 
sus takers  who  took  their  assignments  seri- 
ously counted  neatly  1000  new  black  resi- 
dents in  the  state,  most  of  them  living  in  San 
Francisco  and  Sacramento. 

In  1852  there  were  more  than  2000;  In  1860. 
over  4000.  The  southerners  came  to  Cali- 
fornia by  horse,  wagon  ^nd  .<ihip,  hoping  to 
harvest  fortunes  in  gold  from  rivers  and  hills 
through  the  forced  labor  of  their  slaves. 

En  route  to  the  Mother  Lode  and  after  they 
got  there,  the  miserable  slaves  worked  as 
servants,  cooks  and  barbers  not  only  for  their 
masters  but  also  for  employers  who  bought 
their  services  from  lawful  owneis. 

Some  came  with  promises  of  freedom 
ringing  in  their  ears.  Dig  enough  gold  or  earn 
enough  money  otherwise  and  you  will  be 
set  free,  they  had  been  told  by  their  masters 
at  the  outset  of  perilous  journeys  westward 
from  sleepy  plantations. 

There  are  recorded  cases  of  slave  owners 
who  actually  did  allow  slaves  to  buy  freedom 
In  California. 

Here  are  some  of  those  records: 

"STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA : 

"County  of  Mariposa: 

"Know  all  men  to  whom  these  presents 
shall  come  that  I.  Thomas  Thorn,  of  the 
State  and  County  aforesaid,  being  the  right- 
ful owner  of  the  Negro  .man.  Peter  Green, 
and  entitled  to  his  service  as  a  slave  during 
his  life,  have  this  day  released  and  do  by 
these  presents  release  htm  from  any  further 
service  as  a  slave. 

"And  I  do  by  these  presents  for  myself, 
my  heirs,  executors  and  administrators  de- 
clare him,  the  said  Peter  Green,  to  be  free 
to  act  for  himself  and  no  longer  under  bonds 
as  a  slave.  Provided,  however,  that  said  Peter 
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Green  shall  psy  me  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  good  and  lawful  money  or  work  for 
the  service,  from  the  present  Ume  until  the 
first  day  of  April.  AD.   18S4. 

"In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
affixed  my  hand  and  scroll  for  seal,  at  Quartz- 
burg,  this  5th  day  of  February,  A.D..  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-three. 

"Thomas   Thorn." 
■*«.  h.  tatto«  to  dennis  avteiy 
"To  All   Whom  It  May  Concern: 

"This  is  to  certify  that  Dennis  Avlery  has 
been  my  slave  In  the  State  of  Georgia  for 
about  the  term  of  eight  years,  but  by  virtue 
of  money  to  me  In  hand  paid,  he  Is  free  and 
liberated  from  all  allegiance  to  my  authority. 

"E.  H.  Tatlo«. 

"COLOifA.  El  Dorado  Countt,  Calif. 

'Prbbuary  8.  1851. 
"tatlor  barton  to  negro  bob 

"Know  all  men  to  whom  these  presents 
shall  come:  I,  Taylor  Barton,  lately  a  citizen 
of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  owner  of  slaves, 
do  here  by  this  Instrument,  under  my  hand 
and  seal,  given  this  ninth  day  of  October.  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one,  set  Free  from  Bondage  to  me  and  all 
men.  my  slave  Bob.  and  do  declare  him  for- 
ever hereafter  his  own  man.  wherever  he  may 
go.  Nevertheleas:  I  make  this  condition,  that 
said  Bob  shall  remain  with  me  as  my  slave, 
faithful  and  obedient  to  me.  until  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  December  next,  commonly 
known  as  Christmas. 

'Witness  my  band  and  seal  on  the  day  and 
date  aforesaid. 

"Taylor  Barton." 
Since   money   was   not   mentioned   In   the 
repugnant  Barton-Negro  Bob  transaction  It 
is  assumed   that   Barton   gave   his  slave   his 
freedom  as  a  Christmas  present. 

ON  their  own 

More  than  a  few  slaves  decided  not  to  pay 
for  their  freedom  and  struck  for  freedom  on 
their  own.  They  took  this  bold  course  after 
coming  In  contact  with  free  black  brothers 
who  told  them  California  was  a  free  state  In 
which  no  man  co\Ud  hold  another  In  bond- 
age. 

Dr  Rudolph  M.  Lapp,  professor  of  history 
at  the  College  of  San  Mateo,  has  reported 
several  such  breakaway  Incidents  In  an  article 
written  for  and  published  by  the  California 
Historical  Society.  E>r.  Lapp  found  these 
cases: 

In  San  Jose  In  February,  1850.  a  white  man 
beating  a  Negro  with  a  club  on  a  public 
street  caused  some  people  In  a  crowd  of 
spectators  to  cry,  "shame,  shame."  The  town 
marshal  took  both  parties  Into  custody  for 
a  hearing  before  the  alcalde. 

The  alcalde  ruled  In  favor  of  the  master, 
but  with  the  assistance  of  other  local  au- 
thorities the  slave  was  spirited  away  to  free- 
dom as  several  friendly  lawyers  were  pre- 
paring to  have  a  writ  served  on  the  alcalde 

In  Sacramento  a  few  months  later  a  sim- 
ilar Incident  became  a  matter  for  court  at- 
tention after  a  street  brawl  between  a  white 
man  and  a  Negro  named  Charles. 

The  Judge  In  this  fugitive  case  set  the 
Negro  free.  He  told  the  presumed  master  that 
laws  passed  before  as  well  as  after  the  Ameri- 
can conquest  of  California  had  made  Charles 
a  free  man. 

In  March,  1851.  another  slave  master  in- 
voked the  National  Fugitive  Slave  Law  to 
Jail  a  Negro  named  Frank  in  San  Francisco. 

The  master  claimed  Frank  had  run  away 
from  him  in  the  Sierra  and  said  he  had 
traced  his  property  to  San  Francisco  because 
he  wanted  to  take  Prank  back  to  Missouri. 

A  lawyer  named  S.  W.  HolUday  heard  about 
the  case  and  obtained  a  writ  requesting 
Judge  Morrison  to  set  Prank  free.  The  Judge 
deliberated  the  matter  for  several  days  and 
ruled  in  favor  of  Frank. 
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Judge  Morrison  held  that  the  National 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  not  appllcatile  in 
Frank's  case  because  he  came  to  California 
as  a  slave,  not  as  a  fugitive. 

The  Judge  pointed  out  that  Frank  ran 
away  within  the  boundaries  of  the  state  and 
held  this  was  not  a  violation  of  California 
law,  although  It  would  have  been  a  Jail  of- 
fense In  Missouri. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  GOVERNOR  WAIXACE 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  headlines  in  the  newspapers  in  Ala- 
bama cried  out  that  a  certain  presidential 
candidate  had,  in  the  newspaper's  words, 
lambasted  my  State  of  Alabama.  I  realize 
that  in  this  political  year  it  is  convenient 
for  some  candidates  to  use  our  State  as 
a  whipping  boy,  especially  since  Gov. 
George  Wallace  is  running  quite  well  as 
a  candidate  himself.  But  as  an  Alabamian 
and  as  one  who  loves  his  State,  I  do  not 
appreciate  some  statements  that  are 
being  made. 

Comments  have  been  made  across  the 
country  In  an  effort  to  show  that  Ala- 
bama's crime  rate  is  higher  than  the  na- 
tional average,  and  thereby  minimize 
Governor  Wallace's  stand  for  law  and 
order.  Of  course,  the  candidate  making 
these  statements  quotes  only  those  sta- 
tistics which  back  up  his  position.  The 
FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports  for  1967  give 
a  more  complete  report. 

For  Instance,  the  total  of  all  crimes 
committed  in  the  United  States  In  1967 
averaged  1.921.7  crimes  for  each  100.000 
people.  Alabama's  total  crime  index  per 
100.000  was  1,313.9,  or  almost  one-third 
lower  than  the  national  average.  When 
the  total  picture  is  presented,  things  look 
a  little  differently  than  when  a  few  sta- 
tistics are  used. 

The  candidate  who  is  trying  to  use  my 
State  as  a  bad  example  also  was  quoted 
as  saying  Alabama  has  the  highest  sales 
tax  In  the  Nation.  Statistics  which  were 
provided  to  me  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
show  that  seven  States  have  sales  taxes 
higher  than  Alabama,  and  another  seven 
have  the  same  4-percent  sales  tax  that 
Alabama  has.  I  think  perhaps  this  candi- 
date should  check  some  of  his  figures  be- 
fore he  starts  lambasting  my  State. 

Statements  are  also  being  made  to  Indi- 
cate that  Alabama  is  against  the  work- 
Ingman.  Apparently  the  polls  coming 
from  some  of  the  strong  union  areas  of 
this  Nation  have  some  candidates  and 
some  of  the  higher  echelon  union  leaders 
shaking  in  their  boots.  It  is  not  enough 
merely  to  use  wages  and  Income  as  a 
basis  for  determining  how  well  off  a  man 
Is.  You  must  also  take  into  consideration 
the  cost  of  living  and  other  factors  In 
making  this  determination.  Here  again, 
some  people  use  only  those  statistics 
which  help  their  cause. 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts  indicating 
the  'progress  made  by  the  worklngman 


In  Alabama  In  the  past  5  years.  Unem- 
ployment compensation  was  increased 
by  37 '/'2  percent.  Only  five  States  In  the 
Nation  had  a  greater  percentage  increase 
during  this  period.  Workman's  compen- 
sation was  increased  by  33.3  percent. 
Only  nine  States  had  a  greater  percent- 
age Increase  during  the  same  period. 
Governor  Wtillace  made  a  pledge  to  in- 
crease both  these  compensations  in  his 
inaugural  address,  and  he  did  so.  He 
also  pledged  to  veto  any  legislation  which 
deprived  labor  of  gains  which  had  been 
made  in  the  State,  and  he  kept  that 
pledge. 

He  issued  an  executive  order  which  Im- 
posed the  prevailing  wage  scale  on  all 
State  contracts.  This  executive  order  was 
later  nullified  by  a  court  ruling,  but  not 
until  the  State's  junior  college  and  trade 
school  program  had  been  completed.  This 
program  resulted  in  the  construction  of 
a  junior  college  or  trade  school  within 
commuting  distance  of  every  Alabama 
family.  Those  who  benefit  most  from  this 
program  are  the  families  of  the  working- 
man.  The  same  is  true  of  the  free  text- 
book program  instituted  during  the  Wal- 
lace administration. 

During  the  1965-66  period.  Alabama 
led  all  Southern  States  in  attracting  new 
and  expanded  industry.  More  than  100.- 
000  new  and  well -paying  jobs  have  been 
created  in  the  past  5  years.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  is  considerably  below  the 
national  average,  and  per  capita  Income 
has  Increased  some  60  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  State  in  this  Nation 
is  perfect.  No  State  in  this  Nation  has 
laws  that  satisfy  every  individual  and 
every  self-interest  group.  But  we  in  Ala- 
bama are  making  progress  In  building  a 
better  place  for  our  people  to  live.  I  have 
a  firsthand  knowledge  of  this  progress 
because  I  was  floor  leader  In  the  State 
senate  during  the  Wallace  administra- 
tion. I  know  that  the  people  of  Alabama 
are  better  off  today  than  they  were  be- 
fore  Governor   Wallace   took   ofDce. 

Statements  have  also  been  made  in  the 
press  that  local  labor  imlons  and  labor 
oflBclals  do  not  support  Governor  Wal- 
lace. Last  week,  some  15.000  Alabamlans 
paid  $10  each  to  hear  the  Governor 
speak.  Many  of  these  were  labor  union 
members  and  officials  and  they  made 
sure  their  presence  was  known  by  the 
many  signs  they  carried.  Here  are  some 
of  the  locals  who  have  publicly  endorsed 
Governor  Wallace: 

Alabama  Pipe  Trades  Association.  APL- 
CIO,  R.  H.  McConnell.  Sec.-Treas.,  P.  O.  Box 
275,  Tuscaloosa.  Alabama. 

Building  and  Construction  Trades  Coun- 
cil of  Jefferson  County  and  Vicinity,  19 
AflUlated  Local  Unions,  2520  Seventh  Avenue 
North,  Birmingham,  Alabama  35203.  Wallace 
A.  Withers.  Secretary. 

Jefferson  County  and  Vicinity  Carpenters 
District  Council,  9  Affiliated  Local  Unions. 
1810  Seventh  Avenue  North.  Birmingham. 
Alabama  35203,  R.  D.  Rogers,  Recording  Sec- 
retary. 

Carpenters  and  Jointers  of  America.  Local 
No.  2354,  Chlldersburg.  Alabama,  E.  G.  Cleck- 
ler.  Recording  Secretary. 

Brotherhood  of  Painters.  Decorators  and 
Paperhangers  of  America.  Local  No.  151,  P.  O. 
Box  151,  Annlston,  Alabama  36201.  Fred 
Vann,    Business    Representative. 
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United  Association  of  Journeymen  and  Ap- 
prentices of  the  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting 
Industry  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
Local  No.  52,  Montgomery.  Alabama.  W.  O. 
Williamson,  Business  Agent. 

International  Association  of  Heat  and  Frost 
Insulation  Asbestos  Workers,  Local  No.  78. 
221  North  95th  Street,  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
James  O.  Ooff. 

United  Glass  and  Ceramic  Workers  of 
North  America.  AFL-CIO.  Local  No.  150, 
Gadsden,  Alabama,  Wllburn  Ward,  Presi- 
dent. 

Brick  Layers  Internatlnoal  Union,  Local 
No.  1.  Birmingham,  Alabama,  W.  W.  McDuffle, 
Secretary. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  Local  No.  505,  2244  Halls  Mill  Road. 
Mobile,  Alabama  36606,  Robert  H.  Dawson, 
Business  Manager. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  Local  No.  733,  Pascagoula,  Missis- 
sippi 39567,  F.  B.  Porter,  Business  Manager. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  As- 
sociation, Local  No.  441,  Mobile,  Alabama 
36602.  C.  A.  Rettlg.  Business  Manager. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Asso- 
ciation. Local  No.  48,  725  North  25th  Street, 
Birmingham,  Alabama  35203,  Wallace  A, 
Withers,  Business  Manager. 

International  Association  of  Bridge,  Struc- 
tural and  Ornamental  Iron  Workers,  Local 
No.  5,  Washington,  D.C.,  Billy  Joe  Walker, 
President. 

United  Steel  Workers  of  America,  Local 
2122,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Communication  Workers  of  America,  Local 
No.  3902,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  Larry 
Weems,  President. 

Communication  Workers  of  America,  Local 
No.  3908,  Montgomery.  Alabama.  G.  J.  Jack- 
son. President. 

Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  Brake- 
men  Local.  Battle  Creek.  Michigan.  D.  E. 
Evans,  Chairman. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks,  Local  No. 
539,  Montgomery,  Alabama,  Robert  C.  Perdue. 

Office  and  Professional  Employees  Interna- 
tional Union,  Local  No.  18,  P.  O.  Box  404.  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama  35203,  Mary  Ella  Reavls. 
President. 

United  Automobile  Aerospace  Agricultural 
Implement  Workers  of  America  (UAW) .  Local 
No.  737.  631  North  First  Street,  Room  108, 
Nashville,  Tennessee  37207,  Don  Corn.  Presi- 
dent. 

Barbers  Local  Union  No.  83,  P.  O.  Box  5452. 
Birmingham.  Alabama  35207,  W.  B.  Smith, 
Sec.-Treas. 

Carpenters  Local  No.  431,  Montgomery, 
Alabama. 

Endorsement  by  R.  R.  Wade,  Former  Pres- 
ident of  Alabama  Federation  of  Labor. 

Endorsement  by  Sam  S.  Douglass.  Veteran 
Labor  Leader  and  Past  President.  Alabama 
Federation  of  Labor,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Alabama  State  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Council,  W.  T.  Thrash,  President. 

Capitol  City  Building  Trades  Council, 
Howard  Hendrix,  President. 

International  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers. Local  No.  312,  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
C.  O.  Carglle,  President. 

United  Association,  Local  Union  No.  323, 
Columbus.  Georgia. 

United  Association,  Local  Union  No.  119, 
Mobile,  Alabama. 

I  make  no  apologies  for  the  people  of 
Alabama.  We  are  proud  to  be  Alabam- 
lans. and  we  do  not  appreciate  any  pres- 
idential candidate  downgrading  our 
State  simply  to  benefit  his  own  cause. 
Let  each  candidate  rim  on  his  own  rec- 
ord and  not  downgrade  his  opponents 
by  using  one-sided  statistics. 
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THE     JOHNSON     ADMINISTRATION 
AND  AGRICULTURE 


HON.  FRANK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD 

or   KINTTJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  3.  1968 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  review  briefly  events  of  the  past 
5  years  concerning  agriculture  and  rural 
life,  and  how  we  have  tried  to  combat 
hunger  in  America  and  in  the  world. 

During  President  Johnson's  admin- 
istration, the  Congress  has  received,  de- 
bated, and  approved  dozens  of  measures 
that  add  up  to  a  unique  record  in  the 
history  of  agricultural  legislation. 

The  keystone  is  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965.  With  this  legisla- 
lation — as  the  President  said  when  he 
signed  it  into  law — we  reaped  the  wis- 
dom acquired  through  more  than  30 
years  of  trial  and  error.  This  historic 
act  is  enabling  us  to  provide  over  a  4- 
year  period  the  best  and  most  realistic 
price  support  and  production  adjust- 
ment programs  this  country  has  ever 
had.  The  act  expires  at  the  end  of  1970. 
It  is  vital,  not  only  to  agriculture,  but 
to  the  whole  Nation. 

Another  milestone  was  the  food-for- 
freedom  program  enacted  in  1966.  It 
emphasizes  self-help  on  the  part  of  the 
developing  nations  and  world  coopera- 
tion in  attacking  the  world  hunger  prob- 
lem. Through  this  new  program,  we  are 
leading  the  world  in  a  realistic  war  on 
hunger. 

Since  1963 — through  such  measures  as 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964.  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965,  and  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1965 — we  have  done  more  to  pro- 
tect our  land  and  our  forests,  our  streams 
and  lakes,  to  create  parks  and  recreation 
areas,  and  to  keep  America  beautiful 
than  in  any  other  period  in  American 
history. 

With  the  Rural  Communities  Facili- 
ties Act,  and  other  legislation,  we  have 
provided  more  assistance  to  improve  the 
level  of  living  in  rural  America  than  in 
all  the  previous  history  of  this  Nation. 
Better  housing,  community  water  and 
sewer  systems,  recreation  facilities,  and 
small  farm  and  rural  business  enterprises 
are  springing  up  throughout  the  land. 

We  now  have,  for  the  first  time,  really 
effective  tools  enabling  us  to  use  agri- 
cultural abundance  to  wipe  out  malnu- 
trition in  America.  The  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964,  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966, 
and  the  expanded  school  lunch  program 
round  out  a  long-needed  food-for-peo- 
ple  program. 

The  programs  provided  by  all  these 
laws  Interlock.  They  provide  a  combina- 
tion of  services  to  fanners,  consumers, 
and  the  whole  Nation  that  is  unique  in 
America  and  in  the  world. 

The  real  test  of  legislation,  however,  is 
its  effects  on  people's  lives.  So  let  us  look 
briefly  at  what  has  been  achieved  dur- 
ing the  past  5  years. 
Farm  net  income  this  year  will  be 
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about  $14.6  billion — $2  billion  more  than 
in  1963. 

Net  income  earned  per  farm  last  year 
was  28  percent  higher  than  in  1963 — and 
it  will  rise  again  this  year. 

A  decade  ago  farm  people  had  only 
about  half  as  much  spending  income  as 
other  people.  In  1963  t^iey  still  had  less 
than  two-thirds  as  much.  Today  they 
have  roughly  thfee-fourths  as  much 
spending  income  as  nonfarm  people. 

This  still  is  not  enough.  It  is  still  not 
parity  of  income.  But  the  gain  is  sub- 
stantial and  encouraging. 
Now  let  us  look  at  the  surpluses. 
The  wheat  carryover  in  1963  was  12 
billion  bushels.  The  feed  grain  carryover 
was  64.4  million  tons.  The  cotton  carry- 
over was  11.2  million  bales.  These  sur- 
pluses were  a  constant  threat  to  farm 
prices  and  they  were  costing  taxpayers 
millions  of  dollars  for  handling  and  stor- 
age charges. 

This  year  our  wheat  carryover  was 
only  537  million  bushels — and  the  feed 
grain  carryover  will  be  about  50  million 
tons — both  at  or  near  the  level  of  reason- 
able reserves.  Cotton  stocks  are  down  to 
6.4  million  bales. 

Thus,  farmers  are  now  able  to  produce 
for  current  demand. 
Let  us  look  at  exports: 
For  5  straight  years  our  annual  agri- 
cultural exports  have  exceeded  $6  billion. 
This  goal  had  never  been  reached  before 
1964.  In  the  past  5  fiscal  years  our  agri- 
cultural exports  have  totaled  about  $8.7 
billion  more  than  in  the  preceding  5 
years.  Most  important,  virtually  the  en- 
tire gain  has  been  in  sales  for  dollars. 
These  exports  benefit  the  whole  econ- 
omy. Obviously,  they  help  the  farmers. 
But  they  also  provide  jobs  for  about  a 
million  workers  off  the  farm.  And  they 
greatly  ease  our  difficult  balance-of- 
payments  problem. 

We  are  using  American  food  and 
American  know-how  with  increasing 
effectiveness  to  ease  world  hunger. 

During  the  past  5  years,  we  have  helped 
developing  countries  by  providing  them 
agricultural  commodities  worth  about 
$7.5  billion.  We  averted  starvation  for 
millions  of  people  in  India  during  the 
food  crises  of  1966  and  1967. 

Our  new  food-for-freedom  program 
insists  that  the  developing  regions  take 
realistic  steps  to  improve  their  our  ca- 
pacity to  provide  food  for  their  own 
people. 

Other  countries  are  joining  with  us  in 
helping  the  needy  nations  with  goods, 
credit,  and  services. 

The  gloomy  world  food  outlook  of  2 
or  3  years  ago  is  changing.  In  1967  food 
output  per  person  in  the  less  developed 
countries  rose  an  estimated  6  percent. 
A  further  substantial  increase  is  ex- 
pected this  year. 

India,  Pakistan,  and  the  Philippines 
are  making  remarkable  gains  in  grain 
production. 

These  countries  and  other  developing 
nations  are  making  more  fertilizer  avail- 
able, improving  irrigation  facilities,  ex- 
tending more  credit  to  farmers,  building 
farm  to  city  roads,  and  establishing  more 
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adequate  price  supports  for  farmers.  In 
Increasing  numbers,  their  farmers  are 
using  new  tiigh-yieldlng  varieties  of 
wheat,  rice,  com,  and  sorghum. 

High  protein  foods  are  being  developed 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  diets,  especial- 
ly for  children.  Existing  foods  are  being 
fortified  with  proteins,  vitamins,  and 
minerals  to  provide  more  adequate  nu- 
trition. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  war  on  world 
hunger  has  been  won.  It  has  not.  But  a 
true  agricultural  and  food  revolution  is 
In  the  making. 

Let  us  welcome  It.  It  can  mean  peace 
in  the  world.  It  will  surely  mean  higher 
levels  of  world  trade. 

Economic  development  creates  cash 
customers.  This  Is  the  clear  lesson  of 
recent  history.  The  emerging  countries. 
In  fact,  may  provide  our  biggest  outlet 
for  increased  dollar  exports  of  agrlciil- 
tural  products  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  quality  of  life 
in  rural  America. 

There  mustTJe  a  revival  of  opportunity 
throughout  rural  America  so  that  peo- 
ple on  small  farms,  and  other  people  in 
riwal  communities  and  especially  the 
young  people  growing  up  can.  If  they 
wish,  find  good-paying,  satisfying  work 
close  to  home. 

Mass  migration  to  the  cities  solves  no 
problems. 

It  Is  not  right  that  rural  America  with 
little  more  than  one-fourth  our  popula- 
tion should  suffer  almost  half  the  Na- 
tion's poverty — and  half  the  Nation's 
homes  that  are  unfit  for  human  beings 
to  live  In. 

At  the  end  of  this  year,  the  5-year 
record  will  show  that  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  financed  new  or 
Improved  homes  for  800,000  rural  peo- 
ple— and  that  it  is  now  financing  better 
homes  for  about  225,000  people  each  year. 

About  3.300  rural  communities  have 
put  in  modern  water  or  sewer  systems 
benefiting  about  3  '/a  million  people — and 
more  than  1.000  additional  rural  com- 
munities are  now  getting  these  modem 
facilities  each  year. 

Since  1963.  REIA  has  helped  bring  elec- 
tricity to  800,000  new  rural  consumers 
and  modern  telephone  service  to  450,000 
subscribers. 

Opportunity  loans  have  enabled  about 
75.000  low-income  rural  families  to  start 
or  Improve  self-emplojmient  enterprises. 

Some  56,000  farm  families  have  re- 
ceived loans  so  they  could  buy  or  enlarge 
their  farms. 

The  housing,  community  facilities, 
electrification,  and  conservation  pro- 
grams have  provided  jo^  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  rural  people.  In  addition, 
these  Improvements  are  making  rural 
America  more  attractive  for  business  and 
industry. 

In  the  past  5  years  41  resource  con- 
servation and  development  projects  have 
been  approved  for  operations.  Thus  In  41 
multlcounty  regions  of  the  country  we 
are  helping  local  people  coordinate  and 
develop  their  natural  resources.  Each  of 
these  projects  creates  new  Job  and  in- 
come opportunities.  Each  conserves  auid 
develops  the  human  and  economic  re- 
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sources  of  a  whole  region  of  rursd 
America. 

Finally,  let  us  look  at  the  problem  of 
hunger  in  America. 

Though  we  have  the  most  abundant 
food  supply  the  world  has  ever  known, 
some  people  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  still  go  hungry  in  this  Nation. 

In  1960,  two  out  of  every  three  coun- 
ties in  the  Nation  were  without  a  family 
food  aid  program.  In  those  counties  that 
had  the  program,  five  surplus  com- 
modities were  being  distributed  to  about 
3.5  million  needy  Americans. 

By  1963,  15  commodities  were  being 
donated  to  the  needy  in  half  the  Nation's 
counties.  And  a  food  stamp  program  was 
operating  in  about  40  areas. 

Today  through  these  two  programs  we 
are  reaching  about  6  million  needy  people 
in  over  three-fourths  of  the  Nation's 
counties. 

We  donate  22  foods — providing  most 
of  the  requirements  of  a  nutritious  diet — 
through  the  family  food  program. 

Through  the  food  stamp  progrtim 
alone  we  enable  nearly  2.5  million  low- 
income  people  In  1,100  areas  to  buy  the 
food  of  their  choice  at  the  store  of  their 
choice. 

About  a  year  ago  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  found  that  one-third  of  the 
1.000  poorest  counties  in  the  Nation  still 
did  not  have  a  food  aid  program.  Today, 
all  these  counties  either  have  such  a 
program  or  they  will  have  one  very  soon. 

We  are  emphasizing  good  diets  for 
children.  This  fall  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram will  provide  nutritious,  low-cost  or 
free  lunches  every  schoolday  for  nearly 
20  million  children.  That  is  al)out  5  mil- 
lion more  than  in  1963 — and  7  million 
more  than  in  1960. 

We  found  that  many  needy  children 
were  coming  to  school  without  breakfast. 
So  we  started  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram. Last  spring  about  160,000  needy 
children  were  getting  free  or  low-cost 
breakfasts  at  school.  By  next  spring  this 
number  will  rise  to  about  290.000.  If  we 
continue  the  progress  of  the  past  5  years, 
we  can  reach  the  goal  by  the  early  1970's. 
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A  NEGRO  CITIZEN  SPEAKS  OUT  ON 
RESPONSmiLITY 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TCNNESSCB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  the  follow- 
ing letter,  published  In  the  Chattanooga 
News-Free  Press.  It  was  written  by  Mr. 
I>avld  Glenn  Russell  and  brought  to  my 
attention  by  Mr.  Jess  Humberd,  both  of 
Chattanooga.  Because  of  Its  timeliness, 
and  the  important  message  It  carries,  I 
insert  it  In  the  Record  : 
Mk.   RusaKLL  Speaks:    Satb  Slums  Cbkatkd 

BT    NCCUCKNT,    ICNOBANT    PXOPLX 

I  luiow  there  la  hate  and  prejudlcea  among 
us  Americans.  But  we  cannot  let  our  feel- 
ings dominate  sound  reasoning.  Let's  con- 
sider our  heritage.  We  live  In  the  best  nation 
In  the  world,  the  most  productive  nation 


under  the  sun.  We  all  share  in  these  produc- 
tions. Dear  Americans,  let's  not  lose  what 
we  have  established.  The  pride  of  the 
black  people  Is  no  good  when  It  Is  based 
on  emotions  and  not  legitimate  reasons.  Just 
because  I  am  black  does  not  give  me  a  nense 
of  noble  pride.  I  had  rather  be  green  and 
have  understanding  than  to  be  blaclc.  full 
of  unwarranted  pride  and  be  wrong.  Truly 
I  am  black  as  they  come,  but  rather  than 
to  react  from  meaningless  pride,  selfish- 
ness and  futility,  I  would  rather  walk  about 
with  my  face  pointed  to  the  ground  than 
to  loi6k  proud  for  no  reason  at  all.  No,  It 
Isn't  a  shame  to  be  black  but  It  Is  a  shame 
to  be  Ignorant.  Ignorant  people  rebel  against 
sound  reasoning.  Heathenish  people  hate  jus- 
tice. These  people  would  rather  burn,  steal 
and  kill  than  to  come  face  to  face  with 
reality. 

Slums  are  not  hereditary,  but  are  created 
by  negligent  people.  Slums  are  not  places 
where  poor  people  live,  nor  are  slums  places 
where  wealthy  p>eople  live,  but  are  places 
occupied  by  careless,  filthy.  Ignorant  and 
Oodlees  people.  And  wherever  those  people 
are,  there  appears  a  place  of  devastation. 
From  filth  do  rats,  bugs  and  roaches  find 
nourishment  Prom  such  physical  disease  Is 
produced.  These  people  need  not  an  In- 
crease In  federal  funds,  but  education  In 
cleanliness  and  a  moral  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  Negro  race,  there  Is  a  small  per- 
centage of  noble-minded  people,  more  aver- 
age minded  people  and  too  many  uncivilized 
people.  This  same  percentage  applies  to  the 
Caucasian  also.  So  It  Is  the  worse  of  each 
race  that  cause  confusion.  In  comparison 
with  racial  population,  the  Negro  Is  the 
minority  group.  So  when  racial  Issuea  are 
generalized,  the  Negro  race  as  a  whole  Is 
uncivilized.  But  generalization  shoud  not  be 
the  conclusion  of  a  wise  man's  observation. 

Because  heathenism  prevails  in  the  black 
communities,  many  have  turned  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  black  pHDwer  and  the  minority 
noble-minded  ones  will  try  other  sources  for 
restoring  unity   among  all   Americans. 

I  respect  p>eople  not  according  to  color, 
creed  or  nationality,  but  I  respect  him  who 
exhibits  by  action,  word  and  Justice.  Truly 
this  Is  a  man  of  understanding  and  I  shall 
have  much  recognition  for  him.  This  Is  to 
me  human  dignity  and  a  characterization  of 
a  noble  American. 

David  Olekn  Russell. 


THE   VETERAN   AND   THE  LAW 


HON.  J.  IRVING  WHALLEY 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  a  timely  edi- 
torial from  the  Stars  and  Stripes  dated 
October  31,  1968. 

As  this  paper  is  the  voice  of  the  vet- 
erans of  the  United  States,  I  commend 
this  editorial  to  the  membership,  as 
follows: 

The  Veteran   and  the  Law 

The  thinking  of  the  veterans  of  this  coun- 
try on  basic  matters  reflects  in  general  the 
philosophy  of  the  great  majority  of  respon- 
sible and  patriotic  citizens  the  Nation  over. 
Without  exception,  the  various  National 
conventions  of  veterans'  organizations  this 
year  have  been  vehement  In  their  demand 
for  a  return  to  respect  of  law  and  Its  en- 
forcement. Regardless  of  fine  points  of  law 
concerned,  they   have  Indicated  themselves 
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as  fed  up  on  Supreme  Court  decisions  giving 
the  criminal  all  possible  breaks  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  law-fbidlng  citizenry.  Nor  have 
they  been  pleased  by  decisions  giving  the 
publishers  of  obscene  sheets  and  magazines 
a  license  to  pervert  the  youth  of  the  land. 

In  short,  they  want  a  return  to  the  reign 
of  law  and  respect  for  It  that  marked  the 
Nation's  habits  over  most  of  its  life.  The  vet- 
eran is  tired  of  hearing  the  social  planners 
explain  riots  and  uncontrolled  demonstra- 
tions as  a  reaction  against  frustration,  a 
blow  In  retaliation  for  poverty,  and  similar 
explanations. 

Veterans  of  World  War  I  in  convention 
discussions  last  week  minced  no  words.  A  lot 
of  them  remembered  when  Just  before  the 
first  World  War  they  were  glad  to  get  as 
much  as  20  cents  an  hour  for  weeding  onions, 
hoeing  com,  training  hops  and  kindred  Jobs. 
Many  of  them  gazed  longingly  Into  store 
windows  stocked  with  bicycles,  hunting 
rifles,  high  top  boots  and  other  Items  that 
they  yearned  for,  but  could  not  aSord.  They 
did  not  smash  in  store  windows  and  help 
themselves.  Rather,  they  told  themselves 
that  someday  I  will  have  more  and  be  able 
to  buy  what  I  want. 

An  exceedingly  minor  percentage  of  them, 
who  were  lucky  enough  to  finish  high  school, 
had  a  chance  to  go  on  to  college.  The  one  in 
50  or  so  whose  families  had  the  means  to 
send  a  son  to  college,  or  who  was  able  to 
borrow  part  of  his  costs  and  work  his  way 
thru  school  washing  dishes  and  doing  other 
hard  Jobs,  felt  he  was  exceedingly  fortunate. 
It  was  the  farthest  from  the  mind  of  any  of 
them  to  tell  the  college  president  or  its  fac- 
ulty how  to  run  the  institution.  The  wildest 
renegade  could  not  have  found  a  half  dozen 
in  an  Institution  of  500  or  1,000  students  to 
Join  him  in  a  demonstration  against  the 
authority  of  the  school.  He  would  have  been 
regarded  as  a  crackpot,  which  Is  the  way  a 
lot  of  veterans  and  other  good  citizens  re- 
gard the  array  of  bearded,  long-haired  col- 
lege demonstrators  of  this  day. 

That  the  thinking  of  these  veterans  who 
want  a  return  to  genuine  law  and  order  does 
not  represent  an  Isolated  or  minority  seg- 
ment of  the  population  can  be  verified  by 
observirg  the  1968  political  campaign.  Poli- 
ticians sometimes  are  slow  to  recognize  the 
mood  of  the  Nation's  voters,  but  in  due  time 
it  gets  home  to  them.  Today,  the  question  of 
enforcing  the  law  and  cutting  down  sky- 
rocketing crime  Is  the  top  Issue.  Viet  Nam, 
In  reality  a  major  war.  has  been  relegated  to 
second  place.  With  such  universal  demand 
for  suppressing  the  criminal  and  making  the 
land  safe  for  law-abiding  people,  there  Is 
good  reason  to  hope  for  positive  reaction  on 
the  part  of  officials  whose  sworn  duty  Is  to 
enforce  the  law. 

It  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that  In  the 
year  ahead  there  will  be  a  discernible  return 
to  enforcement  and  less  in  the  way  of  ex- 
planation of  why  some  elements  are  flouting 
the  law. 


THE  RADIATION  CONTROL  FOR 
HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  ACT  OF 
1968 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEITPATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3.  1968 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Radia- 
tion Control  for  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1968.  passed  by  the  Senate  yesterday, 
is  another  step  forward  in  the  effort  to 
protect  the  public  from  unnecessary 
radiation  exposure. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  this  regard  I  would  like  to  point 
out  at  this  time  that  radiation  hazards 
associated  with  electronic  products  are 
not  limited  to  those  consumers  who  buy 
color  televisions  and  microwave  ovens, 
there  are  also  hazards  to  high  school 
students  who  experiment  with  electronic 
products  emitting  radiation  as  part  of 
their  program  of  study.  The  National 
Center  for  Radiological  Health  of  the 
Consumer  Protection  and  Environmen- 
tal Health  Services  in  HEW  has  taken 
steps  in  this  past  month  to  inform  the 
electronic  product  suppliers  of  the  dan- 
gers involved  with  the  products  they  dis- 
tribute to  high  schools. 

The  NCRH  has  written  eight  scien- 
tific equipment  suppliers  about  its  con- 
cern that  hand-held  fluoroscopes,  im- 
shlelded  X-ray  tubes,  and  small  Van  de 
Graaf  particle  accelerators  are  being 
sold  to  schools  in  spite  of  recommenda- 
tions issued  by  the  National  Council  on 
Radiation  Protection  and  Measurements 
with  respect  to  hazards  involved  in  the 
use  of  such  equipment. 

The  Center  has  called  the  attention  of 
suppliers  to  the  fact  that  the  hazards  of 
unnecessary  radiation  exposure  and  pos- 
sible overexp>osure  from  such  equipment 
could  be  greatly  reduced  if  the  supplier 
would : 

First.  Inform  the  purchaser  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Council  or  provide 
a  copy  of  Council  Report  No.  32.  "Radi- 
ation Protection  in  Educational  Insti- 
tutions." 

Second.  Inform  the  purchaser  that 
most  radiation-producing  equipment  re- 
quires registration  with  the  appropriate 
State  radiological  health  programs. 

Third.  Notify  the  State  radiological 
health  program  of  the  sale  of  such  equip- 
ment in  the  State. 

The  National  Council  on  Radiation 
Protection  and  Measurements  report, 
which  went  with  the  letters,  gives  in- 
formation on  the  hazards  involved  in  the 
use  of  radiation-producing  equipment  or 
radioactive  materials  in  science  demon- 
strations and  experiments  and  on  avail- 
able means  of  protection  to  offset  these 
hazards. 

The  letter  suggested  that  the  com- 
panies refer  their  purchasers  to'  the  ap- 
propriate radiation  control  agency  for 
Information  pertaining  to  the  possession 
and  use  of  radiation  sources  or  for  ad- 
vice or  assistance  from  State  or  local 
radiological  health  programs  in  the  con- 
trol of  radiation  hazards. 

The  letter  also  said  the  Center  would 
be  interested  in  learning  of  the  manu- 
facturer's current  practices  when  selling 
X-ray  producing  equipment  to  educa- 
tional institutions,  including  the  types 
of  devices  supplied,  and  the  labeling  and 
other  data  provided  with  a  particular 
device. 

The  NCRH's  concern  with  the  dangers 
to  students  from  radiation  hazards 
should  further  impress  upon  us  the  need 
for  making  the  Radiation  Control  for 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1968  law.  If 
there  were  a  radiation  control  program 
in  effect  today,  I  doubt  whether  there 
would  be  electronic  products  creating  a 
potential  health  hazard  In  our  schools. 
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THE  FARMER'S  WORST  8  YEARS 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  3.  1968 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
Govermnent  administrator,  the  proof  of 
the  pudding  rests  in  how  he  gets  the  job 
done.  Orville  Freeman  is  such  an  ad- 
ministrator. He  has  been  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  almost  8  years. 

During  these  8  years  he  has  spent  more 
than  $60  billion,  and  his  Department's 
budget  of  $8  billion  for  1^68  is  more  than 
double  what  it  cost  to  run  the  entire  Gov- 
ernment in  1930. 

While  all  this  money  was  being  spent, 
farm  prices  declined  this  past  summer 
to  73  percent  of  parity,  the  lowest  level 
since  the  depression  days  of  the  1930's; 
hence,  1961-68  have  been  the  farmer's 
worst  8  years.  As  prices  mount  for  all 
the  things  the  farmer  needs  to  buy,  total 
farm  debt  in  the  United  States  has  risen 
to  $49.9  billion — 200  percent  higher  than 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration — 
more,  in  dollars,  than  the  entire  Federal 
budget  in  the  year  1951. 

No  wonder  more  than  3y2  million 
farmers  have  left  the  farm  since  Secre- 
tary Freeman  took  over  in  January  1961. 
No  wonder  the  number  of  farms  has  de- 
chned  by  more  than  813.000.  The  amaz- 
ing thing  is  that  agriculture,  as  an  occu- 
pation, as  a  place  for  the  investment  of 
lisk  capital,  and  most  of  all  as  a  way  of  ♦ 
life,  continues  to  attract  many  people — 
including  some  of  the  most  intelligent, 
vigorous,  and  enthusiastic  of  our  young 
men  and  women.  The  cost-price  squeeze 
has  hardly  dampened  the  ardor  of  4-H 
Club  youth  but  it  has  made  it  diflBcult, 
and  sometimes  impossible,  for  their 
elders  to  rear  their  families,  meet  their 
mortgages  and  pay  off  the  loans  on  their 
cornpickers  and  the  other  costly  pieces 
of  equipment  essential  to  profitable  farm- 
ing today. 

Representing,  as  I  do.  one  of  the  rich- 
est agricultural  areas  tn  the  country, 
and  in  fact,  the  world,  I  am  constantly 
aware  of  the  farming  industry's  contribu- 
tions to  our  complex  economy  and  the 
pressures  which  individual  farmers  must 
labor  under  in  making  those  contribu- 
tions. 

Some  time  ago.  Mr.  Frank  LeRoux  was 
General  Sales  Manager  of  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Agriculture's  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service.  He  was  a  longtime  sup- 
porter and  appointed  by  the  Kennedy - 
Johnson  administration  in  this  capacity. 
He  had  the  responsibility  of  disposing  of 
U.S.  farm  surpluses  abroad.  Mr.  LeRoux 
was  a  successful  farmer  and  rancher  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  previously  had 
run  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  Con- 
gress on  two  occasions  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  LeRoux  pointed  out  that  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  administration  pol- 
icies have  worked  at  cross-purposes  with 
its  campaign  promises  to  raise  farm 
prices  to  parity  levels. 

He  asserted: 

"If  the  agriculture  adnilnlstratlon  had  a 
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desire   to  reach  full  parity.  It  would  have 
been  a  simple  matter. 

"Commodity  stocks  could  have  been  priced 
to  raise  market  prices  Instead  of  being  uB«d 
In  the  reverse  manner  as  they  were  to  keep 
prices  down." 

Mr.  LeRoux  summed  up  the  situation 
as  follows: 

"Never  before  in  agricultural  history  has  a 
Secretary  (OrvlUe  Preeman)  so  frankly  ad- 
mitted the  economic  plight  of  the  American 
farmer  and  at  the  same  time  be  doing  the 
unbelievable  In  destroying  the  farmer's  op- 
portunity to  get  a  fair  return  for  his  efforts." 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  short,  Mr.  LeRoux 
confirmed  what  many  of  us  from  this  Na- 
tion's farm  belt  have  been  saying  for  the 
past  3  years.  The  farmer  has  been  writ- 
ten off  politically  by  this  administra- 
tion. The  Johnson-Himiphrey  strategy 
believes  the.  farmer's  votes  are  expend- 
able. In  the  modem  phrase,  they  want  to 
"go  where  the  action  is," — the  big  metro- 
politan areas  with  their  huge  voting  con- 
centrations Mr.  LeRoux,  in  leaving  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  reveal- 
ing these  facts,  has  rendered  a  distinct 
public  service  in  bringing  this  strategy 
out  into  the  open.  At  least  we  know 
where  the  farmer  stands  with  the  John- 
son-Humphrey administration. 

Some  of  the  problems  of  rural  people 
are  the  same  problems  facing  people 
living  In  cities.  Here  are  some  of  the 
No.  1  problems  which  face  agriculture 
today: 

First.  Inflation  In  the  last  18  months 
has  hurt  all  Americans.  If  inflation  has 
hurt  farmers  worse,  and  I  believe  it  has. 
it  is  because  farmers'  incomes  have  not 
kept  pace  with  their  rising  costs.  There  is 
one  thing  for  sure — we  must  be  com- 
mitted to  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
agriculture  on  a  high-priority  basis.  Or- 
ville  Preeman  has  kept  the  farmers'  prob- 
lems on  the  back  burner.  The  next  ad- 
ministration in  Jtmuary  must  be  pledged 
to  the  farmer's  problems  with  a  No.  1 
priority.  Nothing  less  than  that  will  help. 

Second.  We  must  bring  some  economic 
relation  in  the  marketplace  between 
what  the  farmer  sells  and  that  which  he 
buys.  On  a  parity  basis,  the  farmer  is 
worse  off  than  he  was  in  the  depression 
of  the  1930's  soon  after  the  first  farm 
program  was  enacted.  Farm  prices  have 
declined  to  73  percent  of  parity  compared 
with  an  average  of  81  percent  during  the 
1935-40  depression  period.  Until  Wash- 
ington recognizes  that  fact,  there  is  lit- 
tle hope  that  it  can  be  corrected.  With 
that  knowledge  before  us  tmd  the  proper 
recognition  given  to  it,  we  cannot  fail. 

Third.  We  should  develop  an  adequate 
longtime  land  retirement  program.  It 
could  provide  adequate  food,  recreational 
areas,  preservation  of  wildlife.  This  res- 
ervation could  also  be  useful  in  times  of 
emergencies  when  the  world  demand  is 
more  than  can  be  supplied  by  the  "nor- 
mal-time" farm  resources. 

Fourth.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture should  stop  dumping  Government - 
owned  corn  on  the  market  at  critical  pe- 
riods when  the  market  has  a  tendency 
to  rise.  This  dumping  in  the  critical 
months  has  done  more  harm  to  the  corn 
farmer  than  any  other  single  act  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  from  the  well 
of  this  House  on  many  occasions  that 
where  agriculture  is  concerned,  there 
should  be  no  politics.  I  will  cooperate 
with  anyone  on  either  side  of  the  aisle 
to  get  a  workable  program  for  agricul- 
ture that  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
farmer.  I  say  that  again  to  all  Members 
of  the  House  in  order  that  there  can  be 
no   misunderstanding. 

The  Johnson-Humphrey  administra- 
tion controls  the  White  House  and  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  It  should  come  for- 
ward with  a  program  now.  We  should 
get  something  done  to  help  the  farmer 
before  the  Congress  adjourns.  The  time 
is  short.  Any  help  to  the  farmer  in  the 
coming  growing  season  will  have  to  be 
immediate. 
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THE  VETERAN  AND  THE  LAW 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    ARKANaAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday.  October  3.  1968 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  to- 
day s  issue  of  the  Stars  and  Strlpes-the 
National  Tribune;  the  editors  of  this 
splendid  voice  of  the  veterans  of  the 
United  States  comment  on  the  present 
state  of  the  Nation  as  viewed  by  the 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  during  their 
national  convention  just  concluded  in 
New  Orleans. 

Entitled  "The  Veteran  and  the  Law," 
the  editorial  commends  these  citizens 
who  fought  in  World  War  I  for  their 
position  with  respect  to  law  and  order 
and  the  need  for  this  Nation  to  enforce 
all  laws  at  all  levels  of  government  and 
thus  to  secure  respect  for  the  law  and  the 
institutions  of  this  country. 

Those  of  us  who  have  called  on  the 
administrative  agencies  to  take  positive 
actions  to  assure  law  and  order  welcome 
this  action  by  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I.  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  bring  this 
editorial  to  the  attention  of  the  Members. 
The  Vetexan  and  thx  Law 

The  thinking  of  the  veterans  of  this  coun- 
try on  basic  matters  reflects  In  general  the 
philosophy  of  the  great  majority  of  respon- 
sible and  patriotic  citizens  the  Nation  over. 
Without  exception,  the  various  National  con- 
ventions of  veterans'  organizations  this  year 
have  been  vehement  In  their  demand  for 
a  return  to  respect  of  law  and  Ite  enforce- 
ment. Regardless  of  fine  pxilnts  of  law  con- 
cerned, they  have  Indicated  themselves  as 
fed  up  on  Supreme  Court  decisions  giving 
the  criminal  all  possible  breaks  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  law-abiding  citizenry.  Nor  have 
they  been  pleased  by  decisions  giving  the 
publishers  of  obscene  sheets  and  magazines 
a  license  to  pervert  the  youth  of  the  land. 

In  short,  they  want  a  return  to  the  reign 
of  law  and  respect  for  It  that  marked  the 
Nation's  habits  over  most  of  Its  life.  The 
veteran  Is  tired  of  hearing  the  social  planners 
explain  riots  and  uncontrolled  demonstra- 
tions as  a  reaction  against  frustration,  a 
blow  In  retaliation  for  poverty,  and  similar 
explanations. 

Veterans  of  World  War  I  in  convention  dis- 
cussions last  week  minced  no  words.  A  lot 
of  them  remembered  when  Just  before  the 
first  World  War  they  were  glad  to  get  as 
much  as  20  cents  an  hour  for  weeding  onions, 


hoeing  corn,  training  hops  and  kindred  Jobs. 
Many  of  them  gazed  longingly  into  store 
windows  stocked  with  bicycles.  hunUng  rifles, 
high  top  boots  and  other  Items  that  they 
yearned  for,  but  could  not  afford  They  did 
not  smash  In  store  windows  and  help  them- 
selves. Rather,  they  told  themselves  that 
someday  I  will  have  more  and  be  able  to  buy 
what  I  want. 

An  exceedingly  minor  percentage  of  them, 
who  were  lucky  enough  to  finish  high  school, 
had  a  chance  to  go  on  to  college.  The  one 
In  50  or  so  whose  families  had  the  means 
to  send  a  son  to  college,  or  who  was  able  to 
borrow  part  of  his  costs  and  work  his  way 
thru  school  washing  dishee  and  doing  other 
hard  Jobs,  felt  he  was  exceedingly  fortunate. 
It  was  the  farthest  from  the  mind  of  any 
of  them  to  tell  the  college  president  or  Its 
faculty  how  to  run  the  Institution.  The  wild- 
est renegade  could  not  have  found  a  half 
dozen  In  an  Institution  of  500  or  1.000  stu- 
dents to  Join  him  In  a  demonstration  against 
the  authority  of  the  school.  He  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  crackpot,  which  Is  the 
way  a  lot  of  veterans  and  other  good  citi- 
zens regard  the  array  of  bearded,  long-haired 
college  demonstrators  of  this  day. 

That  the  thinking  of  these  veterans  who 
want  a  return  to  genuine  law  and  order 
does  not  represent  an  Isolated  or  minority 
segment  of  the  population  can  be  verified  by 
observing  the  1968  political  campaign  Poli- 
ticians sometimes  are  slow  to  recognize  the 
mood  of  the  Nation's  voters,  but  In  due  time 
It  gets  home  to  them.  Today,  the  question 
of  enforcing  the  law  and  cutting  down  sky- 
rocketing crime  is  the  top  Issue.  Viet  Nam. 
In  reality  a  major  war,  has  been  relegated 
to  second  place.  With  such  universal  de- 
mand for  suppressing  the  criminal  and  mak- 
ing the  land  safe  for  law-abiding  people, 
there  Is  good  reason  to  hope  for  positive  re- 
action on  the  part  of  officials  whose  sworn 
duty  Is  to  enforce  the  law. 

It  Is  a  reasonable  assumption  that  In  the 
year  ahead  there  will  be  a  discernible  re- 
turn to  enforcement  and  less  In  the  way  of 
explanations  of  why  some  elements  are  flout- 
ing the  law. 


I   BACK   THE   POLICE 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
us  are  not  aware  of  the  problems  en- 
countered by  our  local  law-enforcement 
ofiBcials  in  the  performance  of  their  daily 
duties.  Perhaps  if  their  experiences  could 
be  communicated  to  the  public,  these 
local  law-enforcement  officials  would  re- 
ceive more  understanding  and  respect, 
rather  than  criticism,  from  the  people 
they  serve.  Efforts  in  this  area  have  been 
successfully  made  by  the  department  of 
police  of  the  city  of  Rock  Island,  111., 
which  has  initiated  a  "police  chaplain's 
program."  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hereby  insert 
in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  three  items — a  let- 
ter from  the  chief  of  police,  addressed 
to  me,  discussing  the  results  of  the  pro- 
gram; a  copy  of  the  memorandum  to  all 
police  o£Qcers  in  Rock  Island  which 
initiated  the  program;  and  a  statement 
by  one  of  the  members  of  the  clergy  who 
participated  in  the  program  discussing 
his  observations  and  conclusions: 
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Department  of  Police, 
Rock  Island,  III.,  September  26, 1968. 
Congressman  Thomas  p.  Railsback, 
Federal  Building, 
Rock  Island,  III. 

Dear  Sir:  On  April  19,  1968,  this  depart- 
ment Initiated  a  "Police  Chaplain's  Pro- 
gram" by  which  It  was  arranged  for  a  min- 
ister to  be  Invited  to  accompany  a  police 
officer  during  a  tour  or  tours  of  duty.  The 
purpose  of  the  program  was  to  acquaint 
ministers,  priests  and  rabbis  with  the  prob- 
lems encountered  by  their  law  enforcement 
officers.  We  hoped,  of  course,  that  these  re- 
ligious leaders  would  In  turn  pass  their  ex- 
periences and  views  on  to  their  congregations. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  memorandum 
which  Initiated  the  program  which  will  ex- 
plain the  program  In  more  detail.  The  Chap- 
lains are  changed  every  three  months  so  that 
all  faiths  win  eventually  be  represented. 
While  the  program  was  at  first  accepted  by 
my  men  with  some  suspicion,  they  have  now 
come  to  fully  accept  the  chaplains  and  look 
forward  to  meeting  and  working  with  them. 

The  program  has  received  some  publicity, 
but  I  believe  the  most  Important  result  of 
the  entire  program  Is  the  article  which  ap- 
peared In  a  church  newsletter  entitled:  "I 
Back  the  Police."  It  was  written  by  the 
Reverend  William  W.  Bennett,  the  first  Chap- 
lain under  this  program. 

Knowing  of  your  Interest  In  Law  and  Order 
and  of  your  contributions  to  the  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  I  thought  this  may  prove  to  be 
of  Interest  to  you. 

Thank  you  for  all  the  assistance  you  have 
given  to  me  and  be  assured  of  my  coopera- 
tion In  all  matters  of  mutual  concern. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  L.  MmrERS,  Jr., 

Chief  of  Police. 

April  19,  1968. 
Memorandum  from:    Office  of  the  chief. 
To:  All  officers. 
Subject:  Police  Chaplain's  Program. 

As  a  part  of  a  "Police-Community  Rela- 
tions" Program;  this  department  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Rock  Island  Ministerial 
Alliance  will  Initiate  a  "Police  Chaplain" 
Prog^ram.  The  date  set  for  the  start  of  the 
program  Is  May  1.  1968. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  Is  to  give  the 
clergy  of  the  city  opportunity  to  know  us 
and  to  better  understand  the  policeman  and 
the  procedures  he  must  use  In  performing  his 
duties.  The  following  are  the  guidelines  as 
set  down  by  the  Ministerial  Alliance  and 
agreed  to  by  myself: 

1.  Roster  of  Chaplains  to  be  drawn  up  by 
a  committee  consisting  of  members  of  the 
Ministerial  Alliance. 

a.  Roster  to  be  drawn  up  for  one  year  in 
advance 

b.  Roster  to  be  based  on  a  policy  of  rota- 
tion of  a  new  Chaplain  each  three  months, 
beginning  May  1st,  1968.  (All  faiths  will 
eventually   be  represented) 

2.  Ministerial  Alliance  Committee  to  name 
two  assistants  for  each  quarter,  who  will: 

a.  Assist  the  Chaplain  of  the  quarter  in 
any  way  possible:   and 

b.  Fill  in  for  him  when  necessary 

c.  Assistants  to  be  named  as  Nos.  1  and  2. 
with  the  minister  In  the  No.  1  position  to  be 
moved  into  the  position  of  Chaplain  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter.  The  assistant  in  Position 
2  to  be  moved  to  Position  No.  1,  and  will  suc- 
ceed to  the  position  In  his  turn  and  a  new 
assistant  No.   2   to  be  named   each   quarter. 

3.  Chaplain  of  the  quarter  to  be  willing 
to  arrange  his  time  so  he  can  serve  in  this 
capacity  in  the  most  effective  manner  pos- 
sible. 

The  following  are  the  guidelines  as  set  down 
by  myself  and  have  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Ministerial  Alliance: 
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Chaplains  of  the  quarter  will : 

1.  Meet  with  the  Chief  of  Police  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  quarter  for  an  orientation 
session:  outline  of  duties,  privileges,  and  op- 
portunities; and  a  tour  of  the  police  facili- 
ties. 

2.  Visit  the  Divisions  and  Bureaus  of  the 
Police  Department  at  convenient  times  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  personnel  and  pro- 
cedures in  each. 

3.  Ride,  when  possible,  with  Sergeants  from 
the  Divisions  and  Bureaus,  observing  and 
sharing,  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  their  experi- 
ences and  observing  procedures. 

4.  Observe  booking,  printing  and  mugging 
procedures. 

5.  Where  applicable,  visit  with  arrested 
persons. 

6.  Attend  Police  Staff  meetings. 

7.  Walk  the  'beat'  with  officers. 

8.  Be  subject  to  call  in  emergencies. 

9.  Chaplain  to  be  subject  to  guidance  of 
the  Chief  of  Police  and /or  Division  and  Bu- 
reau heads,  according  to  the  situation. 

10.  Chaplain  to  be  helpful  as  the  opportu- 
nity presents  itself,  but  not  to  Interfere 
with  the  work  of  police  officers,  or  to  try 
to  tell  him  how  do  his  work.  If  ques- 
tions about  procedures  arise,  ask  the  officer 
involved  after  the  situation  has  been 
handled. 

11.  Chaplain  to  assist  Chief  of  Police  in 
finding  temporary  quarters  or  care  for  chil- 
dren and /or  families,  when  such  emergen- 
cies arise. 

12.  In  extreme  emergency  situations.  Chap- 
lain to  be  liaison  between  Police  Department 
and  Ministerial  Alliance,  working  with  As- 
sistant Chaplains  and  Police  Department 
Chaplains  Committee  of  the  Alliance,  to  co- 
ordinate activities  of  ministers  and  churches 
in  supplying  needed  services  for  duration  of 
the  emergency. 

13.  Chaplain  to  have  freedom  to  choose 
activities  and  follow  procedures  as  It  seems 
best  to  him  and  the  Chief  of  Police  or  the 
Division  and  Bureau  heads. 

14.  Write  up  for  the  Chief  of  police  at  the 
end  of  his  tour  of  duty  an  evaluation  of 
his  experiences,  suggesting  changes  If  he  feels 
they  are  necessary. 

A  great  deal  of  planning  and  forethought 
have  gone  into  the  formation  of  this  pro- 
gram. It  is  sincerely  hoped  by  the  Ministerial 
Alliance  and  myself,  that  the  officers  of  this 
department  will  cooperate  in  any  possible 
way.  giving  the  program  a  chance  to  work  and 
become  successful.  I  have  faith  in  you  to 
do  so. 

Charles  L.  Meyers,  Jr., 

Chief  of  Police. 

Division  and  Bureau  heads  will  assure 
themselves  that  all  officers  under  their  sui>er- 
vlslon  are  aware  of  this  memorandum.  Shift 
Lieutenants  will  read  it  at  all  Roll  Calls. 

( Prom  First  United  Methodist  Church 

Vibrations.  Sept.  19,  1968] 

I  Back  the  Police 

I  am  not  a  "reactionary  conservative,  a 
defender  of  the  Establishment."  But  I  have 
become  prettv  well  acquainted  with  the  per- 
sonnel and  work  of  a  city  police  department, 
our  Rock  Island  Police  Department.  These 
men  and  women  have  my  sympathetic  under- 
standing. They  are  sincerely  trying  to  do  a 
good  Job.  Perhaps  some  are  not  too  well 
qualified  or  effective.  But  Fome  of  my  fellow 
ministers  do  not  seem  too  well  qualified  or 
effective  either.  People  are  people  whether 
they  are  Policemen  and  women.  Ministers, 
Lawyers,  or  what  you  will. 

The  Police  deal  with  the  seamy,  harsh  side 
of  our  society.  It  is  a  wearing  kind  of  work. 
Under  trying  circumstances  they  do  a  much 
better  Job  than  I  ever  could.  You  and  I  sel- 
dom encounter  the  kinds  of  persons  with 
patience  and  restraint  I  would  find  it  most 
difficult  to  display  consistently.  They   have 
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the  responsibility  of  enforcing  the  laws 
necessary  for  the  protecUon  of  life  and  prop- 
erty and  an  orderly  cortimunity.  It  is  a  big 
responsibility  with  risk  involved  and  the  pay 
is  not  In  keeping  with  the  responsibility. 

The  cry  of  "Police  Brutality"  from  those 
who  would  challenge  and  discredit  authority 
and  enforcement  of  law.  evokes  little  sym- 
pathy from  me.  If  these  anarchists  and  nihi- 
lists (what  else  do  you  ciill  them?)  go  to 
Chicago  or  any  other  city  to  create  disorder, 
they  must  suffer  the  coinsequences.  Chicago 
is  an  example,  for  the  leaders  of  these  groups 
have  said  that  this  could  have  happened  in 
any  city.  "Take  the  sword  and  punish  by  the 
sword."  These  people  organized,  said  they 
were  going  to  Chicago  .- nd  outlined  jrhat 
they  would  do  there.  They  knew  what  they 
would  find  there.  That  the  city  would  take 
measures  necessary  to  protect  itself.  Still 
they  chose  to  go.  It  was  their  decision. 

There  were  some  idealistic,  clean-cut  kids, 
backers  of  Sen.  McCarthy  and  anti-war  dem- 
onstrators, there  too.  jThey  should  have  dis- 
associated themselves  from  the  "Ylppies " 
The  "Ylppie"  leaders  arf  not  young,  nor  are 
they  capable  of  positions  o^  authority.  Their 
neurotic,  twisted  minds  are  illogical,  harsh, 
arbitrary.  If  newsmen  and  curious  bystand- 
ers were  Innocently  Involved  and  injured,  that 
is  too  bad.  They  did  not  have  to  be  there  at 
that  time.  Yes.  they  had  tbe  right,  but  they 
knew  the  risk.  It  was  their  decision.  If  they 
had  been  injured  by  the  unruly  mob  and 
the  police  had  given  them  no  protection,  the 
police  would  have  been  criticized  for  neglect 
of  duty.  To  ask  a  pollctman  to  draw  a  line 
of  proper  action  in  the  h.>at  of  such  a  cir- 
cumstance is  asking  something  most  of  us 
would  not  want  asked  of  us. 

Peaceful  assembly,  peaceful,  orderly  pro- 
test rallies  and  or  marches,  of  course  Racial 
and  minority  groups  have  every  right  to  show 
dissatisfaction  with  injustice.  It  is  an  ir- 
responsible citizenry  that  will  heckle  and 
by  provocative  acts  disrupt  n  peaceful  dem- 
onstration. Peaceful,  ord'.3rly  protests  must 
have  the  protection  of  the  police.  But  to 
plan  violence,  challenge  authority,  make  un- 
reasonable demands  oi\  a  city  government, 
threaten  disorder  and  riot,  this  is  anarchy. 
It   is   wrong,   evil,   and   must   be  put  down. 

The  "Yipples"  threaten  disorder  across  our 
land  on  the  day  of  our  National  elections. 
November  5th.  Many  people  will  be  fright- 
ened and  stay  away  from  the  polls.  I  expect 
to  vote  and  I  expect  the  police  to  protect 
this  right  for  me. 

Let's  pray  for  each  other,  our  nation,  law 
enforcement  agencies  and,  yes,  above  all  for 
the  violent,  anarchist  groups. 

William  W.  Bennett. 


PUBLIC   WORKS:    INVESTMENTS   IN 
A    STRONGER    AMERICA 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  3.  1968 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  great  programs  6f  public  works  in 
this  great  Nation  are  investments  in  the 
future  of  America.  There  are  those  who 
consistently  refer  to  public  works  as 
"pork  barrel"  but  those  of  us  who  know 
and  imderstand  the  value  of  public  im- 
provements know  that  they  repay  their 
original  investments  many  times  over. 

In  this  connection  I  place  herewith  in 
the  Record  the  following  recent  Issue  of 
my  newsletter,  Capitol  Comments: 
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Public    Works    Rkpizsent    Capttai.    Imvxst- 

mifTS    IN    THE     PtrrURE    OP    OTJm    DIBTRICT, 

Stats,  and  NIation 

The  work  of  the  U.S.  Oorpe  of  Engineers 
In  building  a  stronger  America  through  pub- 
lice  works  project*  Is  one  of  the  great  mis- 
sions of  progress  of  our  Federal  Government. 
Public  works  represent  an  investment  in  a 
stronger  America,  an  investment  that  Is 
yielding  dividends  totalling  billions  of  dol- 
lars In  terms  of  flood  damages  averted,  eco- 
nomic development,  promotion  of  naviga- 
tion. Irrigation  and  reclamation,  and  con- 
servation of  our  farmland,  among  other  Im- 
portant purposes. 

The  US  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  have  played  a  ntajor 
and  vital  role  In  the  growth  and  progress 
of  our  area  In  development  of  the  Cumber- 
land and  Tennessee  Rivers.  Progress  and 
public  works  go  hand  In  hand.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Works  Appropriations,  on 
which  your  Representative  Is  honored  to 
serve,  Is  currently  conducting  hearings  on 
the  budget  propKjsals  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers for  fiscal  1969 — the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning next  July  1. 

The  U.S.  Chief  of  Engineers.  Lieutenant 
General  William  P.  Cassldy.  has  testified  that 
funds  requrfsfed  for  needed  water  resource 
development  'for  next  year  are  consistent 
with  the  current  stringent  budgetary  situa- 
tion. There  have  been  some  reductions,  some 
cutbacks  and  other  projects  stretched  out  In 
time  In  view  of  the  need  for  funds  in  sup- 
port of  our  troops  and  forces  In  Vietnam.  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  work  in  our  area 
will  proceed  on  schedule  at  the  Cordell  Hull 
Lock  and  Dam  on  the  Cumberland  River 
near  Carthage  and  on  the  Percy  Priest  Dam 
on  the  Cumberland  River  near  Lebanon. 
Murfreesboro  and  Nashville  A  total  of  $9  2 
million  has  been  recommended  for  continued 
construction  of  the  Cordell  Hull  Lock  and 
Dam.  and  $4.9  million  recommended  for  Percy 
Priest  Dam  next  year.  It  Is  estimated  that 
Federal  public  works  projects  have  saved 
an  estimated  $15  billion  In  flood  damages 
averted  and  prevented  while  the  Investment 
and  cost  of  these  public  works  projects  was 
only  $6  billion. 

General  Cassldy  testlfled  that  Investments 
In  the  Nation's  waterways  have  totalled  less 
than  $5  billion — while  Industrial  develop- 
ments along  these  waterways  totalled  $132 
billion.  Navigation  benefits  stemming  from 
these  developments  exceed  $12  billion  an- 
nually. Proceeds  from  power  sales  exceed  $573 
million  annually.  The  people,  government 
and  Industry  benefit  from  low  cost  power 
production.  Our  public  works  programs  have 
built  many  great  landmarks  that  are  monu- 
ments to  progress — the  Norrls  Dam,  the  first 
TVA  dam:  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Boulder 
Dam,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  and  Grand 
Coulee  Dam,  among  others.  The  powerful 
generators  and  turbines  in  these  great  dams 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  throughout  the 
Nation  hum  a  song  of  progress — and  the  peo- 
ple of  our  cities  and  communities  are  Join- 
ing In  this  great  chorus  of  growth  and 
Improvement. 


A  "GET  WELL"  CARD  WRITTEN. 
PUBLISHED,  AND  SOLD  BY  SICK 
PEOPLE 


HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  president 
of  the  Grand  Council  of  Columbia  Asso- 
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ciations  of  Municipal,  State,  and  Federal 
Elmployees  in  Civil  Service,  Inc.,  Mr.  Sal- 
vatore  A.  Belllstri,  has  sent  me  a  copy  of 
a  purported  "get  well"  card  titled  "Get 
Well  Soon;  It's  Great  To  Be  an  Italian." 
Mr.  Bellistris  letter  points  out  that  this 
card  is  for  sale  in  greeting  card  shops  in 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Bellistrl  calls  the 
scurrilities  against  Italian  Americans  In 
this  card  "un-American."  Mr.  Belllstri 
understates.  They  are  indecent  and  dis- 
gusting. They  are  meant  to  be  funny,  but 
the  most  bigoted  enemy  of  Italian  Amer- 
icans would  be  forced  to  admit  that  the 
slurs  in  this  card  fail  to  achievt  even 
marginal  humor. 

The  lives  of  Italian  Americans,  their 
achievements,  and  their  love  for  this 
counti-y  cannot  be  successfully  denigrated 
by  any  wretched  and  perverse  greeting 
card. 

Since  I  am  an  Italian  American,  it  may 
be  that  what  is  contained  in  this  card 
are  jokes,  that  there  is  genuine  humor  in 
them  that  I  am  unable  to  enjoy  because 
of  my  pride  in  my  racial  background  and 
because  some  of  these  contemptuous  ref- 
erences to  Italian  Americans  who  have 
died  make  me  think  of  my  parents  and  of 
otlier  Italian  American  parents  who  may 
have  lacked  the  education  to  concoct 
witticisms  like  these,  but  who  worked 
very  hard  during  their  all-too-short  lives, 
loved  their  children,  sacrificed  for  them, 
and  educated  them, 

Italian  Americans,  to  use  the  vernacu- 
lar in  order  that  the  authors,  publishers, 
and  sellers  of  this  card  may  understand 
me,  have  had  a  tough  time  for  genera- 
tions. Italian  Americans  today  are  there- 
fore too  strong  to  be  hurt  very  much  by 
this  kind  f>f  thing,  but  they  are  human, 
so  they  are  indeed  hurt  a  little  by  it.  They 
know,  however,  that  they  amount  to 
something,  that  they  amount  to  enough 
so  that  someone  now  feels  the  need  to  try 
to  make  them  figures  of  fun. 

This  scurrilous  "Ret  well"  card  could 
not  have  been  written,  published,  nor 
sold  except  by  sick  people. 
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CONGRESS  AND  THE  WAR  ON  CRIME 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN.  JR. 

or  CAIXPOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  my  most  recent  report 
to  my  constituents  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Congress  and  the  War  on  Crime 

Crime,  like  poverty,  disease  and  Ignorance 
Is  a  major  social  problem  that  directly  or  in- 
directly affects  every  American  life. 

In  our  democracy,  the  principal  responsi- 
bility for  dealing  with  crime  does  not  lie 
with  the  national  government,  but  with  the 
States  and  local  communities.  The  same  Is 
true  of  education  and  public  health.  Yet.  as 
the  federal  government  has  accepted  a  sub- 
stantial responsibility  in  those  fields — 
augmenting  State  and  local  efforts — It  has 
also  begun  to  pay  Increased  attention  to  its 
role  In  the  control  of  crime.  Better  education. 


better  health,  and  better  Jobs  are  essential — 
but  they  are  only  part  of  our  national  task. 

Public  order  Is  the  first  business  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  close  of  the  90th  Congress  cape  an 
eight-year  period  during  which  our  Nation 
has  taken  significant  step>s  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  crime  in  our  society.  In  this  re- 
port I  deal  with  our  accomplishments  in  law 
enforcement,  our  setbacks  and  the  Job  which 
lies  ahead. 

PREVENTING    CRIME 

In  1965  the  President  of  the  United  States 
appointed  a  Commission  of  the  ablest  lawyers, 
judges  and  experts  In  law  enforcement  to 
study  every  aspect  of  crime  In  America.  The 
Commission's  report,  published  last  year.  Is 
a  document  of  historic  importance,  the  first 
of  lU  kind  since  1931 

Significantly,  the  Conunisslon  begins  Its 
report  with  a  chapter  on  crime  prevention 
and   the  conditions   which   breed   crime: 

•'A  community's  most  enduring  protec- 
tion against  crime  is  to  right  the  wrongs  and 
cure  the  Illnesses  that  tempt  men  to  harm 
their  neighbors.  Warring  on  poverty.  Inade- 
quate housing  and  unemployment  is  warring 
on  crime.  A  civil  rights  law  is  a  law  against 
crime.  Money  for  schools  Is  money  against 
crime.  More  broadly  and  most  Importantly 
every  effort  to  Improve  life  In  America  is 
an  effort  against  crime." 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorder  reaffirmed  In  its  report  the  need 
for  these  basic  crime  prevention  require- 
ments. We  have  made  headway  In  these 
areas:  last  year  Los  Angeles  received  more 
than  $18.6  million  In  federal  funds  to  up- 
grade our  school  system,  hundreds  of  youths 
have  gotten  new  Jobs  and  career  skills  be- 
cause of  Economic  Opportunity  legislation 
and  through  the  efforts  of  the  President's 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen.  Congress 
last  year  passed  a  landmark  civil  rights  bill, 
and  It  recently  approved  a  comprehensive 
low-coet  housing  program. 

While  these  crime  prevention  efforts  are 
basic  to  a  democratic  society,  equally  basic 
Is  the  need  for  order. 

Both  the  Crime  Commission  and  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  were  unequivocal 
on  one  basic  point — there  Is  no  place  for 
violence  in  a  free  society. 

Lawbreakers,  rioters  must  be  punished. 
Public  order  must  be  preserved. 

Law  enforcement  must  be  firm,  Just  as  It 
must  be  fair  and  restrained. 

Crime  prevention  calls  for  righting  the 
wrongs  of  society,  but  it  also  calls  for  equip- 
ping police  with  the  tools  with  which  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  crime.  Thus  jwlice  must 
have  the  technology  to  respond  quickly  to 
emergencies  and  to  reduce  crime  opportuni- 
ties: from  theftproof  ignition  systems  for 
cars  to  stricter  controls  on  the  sale  of  guns, 
from  better  street  lights  and  modem  alarm 
systems  to  tactical  deployment  of  their  forces 
In  high  crime  areas. 

The  federal  government  Is  helping  cities 
and  States  respond  to  these  needs: 

Improved  communications — The  ability  of 
the  police  to  make  an  arrest  often  depends 
upon  the  speed  with  which  radio  messages 
can  be  transmitted  and  the  response  time  of 
neighborhood  police.  At  the  urging  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Regulatory  Activi- 
ties, the  Federal  Conununicatlons  Commis- 
sion has.  for  the  first  time  In  20  years,  in- 
creased two-way  mobile  radio  frequency  al- 
lotment to  public  safety  Eigencles.  A  grant 
under  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act 
now  connects  California  with  the  National 
Crime  Information  Center  of  the  FBI  to  pro- 
vide Insthntaneous  information  on  wanted 
autos.  felons  and  stolen  property. 

Reduced  crime  opportunities — Congress 
has  banned  the  interstate  mall  order  sale  of 
guns  to  ease  the  Job  of  the  States  In  keeping 
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these  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals 
and  lncomi>etent8.  Legislation  making  it  a 
federad  crime  to  transport  or  use  In  inter- 
state commence  stolen  or  forged  credit  cards 
is  now  before  the  House,  as  well  as  a  bill  to 
curb  the  Interstate  mailing  of  master  auto- 
mobile keys.  A  study  to  prevent  crime  di- 
rected against  small  business  firms  Is  now 
being  conducted  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

CALIFORNIA    RECEIVES    ANTI-RIOT    FUNDS 

A  Federal  grant  of  $414,989  to  California 
for  various  programs  and  projects  dealing 
with  the  prevention,  detection  and  control  of 
riots  and  other  violent  civil  disorders  has 
Just  been  announced. 

These  anti-riot  provisions  were  included  in 
the  recently  passed  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968. 
I  voted  in  favor  of  this  bill,  both  when  it  was 
first  taken  up  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  when  It  came  back  to  the  House 
with  extensive  amendments  included  by  the 
Senate — Including   the   antl-rlot  provisions. 

The  funds  will  be  used  to  pay  75 '.^  of  the 
cost  to  local  police  departments  of  commu- 
nity relations  programs,  communications 
equipment,  training  programs,  small  arms 
and  ammunition,  photographic  and  video 
equipment,  chemical  agent  supplies,  and 
protective  equipment  for  personnel. 

JUVENILE    DELINQUENCY 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  tragically  high  on 
the  list  of  America's  crime  problems:  young- 
sters under  18  account  for  one-fifth  of  all 
nontrafflc  arrests;  those  under  24  account  for 
half  of  all  those  arrested  for  major  crimes  of 
violence  and  three-fourths  of  those  arrested 
for  auto  theft. 

The  federal  government  continues  to  build 
upon  an  early  commitment  to  the  preven- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quents. In  1961  legislation  was  enacted  which 
provided  the  Nation's  first  program  of  fed- 
eral assistance  to  public  and  private  agen- 
cies for  projects  which  develop  new  tech- 
niques and  practices  leading  to  a  solution  of 
delinquency.  Since  that  time,  more  than  564 
million  has  been  authorized  under  this  act 
and  its  successor,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act,  to  assist  courts, 
correctional  systems  and  community  agen- 
cies to  prevent,  treat  and  control  delin- 
quency. 

NARCOTICS  AND   DRUG  CONTROL 

This  year,  the  patchwork  organization  of 
the  federal  government's  drug  and  narcotics 
control  efforts  was  tightened  and  strength- 
ened by  the  consolidation  Into  a  single 
bureau  in  the  Justice  Department  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the  Bureau  of  Drug 
Abuse. 

The  new  bureau  provides  a  single  channel 
of  communications  with  State,  local  and 
foreign  narcotics  control  authorities  and 
strengthens  the  enforcement  powers  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  dealing  with  nar- 
cotics racketeers — most  of  whom  feed  on  the 
young. 

The  House  has  recently  approved  legisla- 
tion which  will  give  the  Justice  Department 
a  new  weapon  against  drug  and  narcotics 
racketeers  The  bill  would  greatly  Increase 
penalties  against  those  who  traffic  Illegally 
in  depressant,  stimulant  and  hallucinogenic 
drugs. 

ORGANIZED  CRIME 

In  the  past  eight  years  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  intensified  the  war  against  or- 
ganized crime.  In  1961  legislation  was  en- 
acted to  give  our  federal  attorneys  badly 
needed  new  weapons  with  which  to  prose- 
cute. This  new  legislation  prohibits  Inter- 
state travel  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of 
unlawful  activity,  or  otherwise  to  aid  in 
racketeering  enterprises. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  new  weapons  have  been  used.  While 
there  were  only  45  convictions  resulting  from 
all  the  activity  of  the  Justice  Department's 
Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering  Section 
during  the  last  year  of  the  previous  Admin- 
istration (I960),  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  125  defendants  were  convicted  solely 
lor  violations  of  the  new  provisions  enacted 
after  19C1. 

In  the  last  calendar  year  668  federal  indict- 
ments were  returned  In  connection  with  or- 
ganized crime  activity  and  480  convictions 
were  obtained  as  compared  to  45  convictions 
In  1960.  Of  182  federal  indictments  against 
known  Cosa  Nostra  members  In  the  last  12 
years,  more  than  one- third  have  come  in  the 
last  12  months. 

Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  of  the  FBI  has 
stated  that  1967  "marked  one  of  the  most 
effective  all-out  drives  against  organized 
crime  in  the  history  of  law  enforcement." 
and  he  has  lauded  the  new  "Strike  Force" 
program  recently  Initiated  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Organized  Crime  and  Racketeer- 
ing Section  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

FEDERAL    COMPENSATION     FOR    POLICE,     FIREMEN 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill  that  would  assure 
all  policemen  and  firemen  who  might  be 
killed  or  totally  disabled  In  their  dally  line 
of  duty  of  compensation  benefits  for  them- 
selves or  their  survivors. 

Congress  passed  a  bill  earlier  this  year  pro- 
viding this  type  of  benefits  for  police  officers 
who  are  injured  or  killed  while  enforcing 
Federal  laws  only,  and  this  bill  would  extend 
these  benefits  to  all  law  enforcement  actions. 

The  success  in  our  war  against  crime  de- 
pends to  an  Inordinate  degree  on  the  caliber 
of  our  law  enforcement  officers.  Poor  pay  and 
the  lack  of  substantial  fringe  benefits  is  det- 
rimental to  recruitment  of  policemen  and 
firemen. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  do  enough  for  the 
men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  give  their 
lives  for  the  protection  of  their  fellow  cit- 
izens, and  there  should  be  no  hesitation  on 
our  part  in  offering  some  measure  of  financial 
security  to  the  men  and  their  families  who 
give  so  much  for  society. 

When  a  public  safety  officer  risks  life  and 
limb  his  risk  is  for  the  nation — whether  a 
Federal  law  Is  involved  or  not. 

THE    POLICE    AND   THE   COURTS 

I  think  It  is  Important  at  this  point  to 
remind  readers  of  this  Report  that  it  is  State 
and  local  laws  that  are  violated  by  most  or- 
ganized crime  activity.  It  is  the  duty  of  local 
police  and  courts  to  enforce  those  laws. 
Therefore,  the  key  to  reduction  of  organissed 
crime — indeed,  all  crime — will  be  the  profes- 
sionalization  of  local  law  enforcement  and 
court  personnel;  raising  standards,  training 
officers  and  court  personnel  to  meet  the  vari- 
eties of  criminal  conduct  committed,  paying 
salaries  that  will  attract  the  best,  providing 
adequate  manpower,  research  and  develop- 
ment, organization  and  leadership  to  bring 
excellence  to  local  law  enforcement. 

All  of  this  requires  a  financial  commitment 
which  cannot  any  longer  be  borne  by  local 
property  taxes — already  pushed  to  the  break- 
ing point  to  pay  for  other  municipal  services. 
Federal  aid  for  local  law  enforcement  Is 
needed.  The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act 
of  1965  has  made  more  than  $19  million  in 
federal  grants  available  to  help  finance  State 
planning  commissions,  police-community  re- 
lations programs,  police  science  courses, 
training  material  and  Innovations  in  law  en- 
forcement. This  act  clearly  demonstrates  the 
great  need  for  and  the  feasibility  of  the  mas- 
sive financing  promised  by  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act,  recently 
passed  by  Congress,  which  I  co-sponsored. 
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NEW   TECHNOLOCT    MUST   BE    USED 

I  recently  spent  an  entire  day  studying 
the  efforts  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment to  utilize  the  latest  scientific  advance- 
ments in  the  fight  against  crime. 

This  study  was  conducted  as  part  of  my 
work  on  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee, which  is  delving  deeply  Into  the  i>o- 
tential  of  space-age  electronics  with  a  view 
toward  its  application,  to  police  work. 

Chief  Reddin'B  organization  is  doing  an  ex- 
cellent Job  of  researching  and  employing 
modern  techniques  to  develop  what  they  call 
the  Electronic,  Command.  Communications 
and  Control  System  (ECCCS).  This  is  only 
one  of  the  reasons  that  Los  Angeles  was 
chosen  as  a  focus  for  Congressional  study. 

The  police  throughout  the  nation  should 
have  the  advantage  of  the  most  sophisticated 
electronic  and  other  technical  knowhow  In 
the  world.  Already  the  computer  is  making 
a  ifevolutlonary  Impact  on  police  work  in  such 
areas  as  identification.  The  potential  for 
other  advances  along  this  line  Is  tremendous. 

CALIFORNIA  RECEIVES   PLANNING  FUNDS 

It  has  Just  been  announced  that  Cali- 
fornia has  received  $1,387,900  in  planning 
grants  from  the  Federal  government  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  comprehensive  state- 
wide plans  for  Improving  law  enforcement. 

These  funds  were  made  available  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  which  I  co- 
sponsored. 


RADIATION  PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  of  October  3,  1968,  car- 
ries a  report  by  Mr.  Morton  Mintz  on 
Senate  passage  of  H.R.  10790,  the  pro- 
posed Radiation  Control  for  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968.  I  look  upon  this  leg- 
islation, of  which  I  was  a  sjxinsor,  as 
fon\'ard-looking  consumer  protection 
which  the  Congress  Ifehould  complete  ac- 
tion on  this  year.  So  that  my  colleagues 
may  know  of  its  contents,  I  include  the 
Washington  Post  article  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

RADiA'noN   Protection    Act   Is   Approved   by 

Senate 

( By  Mortoai  Mlntz  i 

The  Senate  passed  without  debate  yester- 
day a  bill  to  protect  the  public  against 
harmful  radiation  from  electronic  products. 

The  bill  now  goes  to  a  conference  com- 
mittee for  reconciliation  with  a  House  meas- 
ure sponsored  by  Repj  Paul  G.  Rogers  (D- 
Fla. i . 

As  reported  last  July  by  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  the  Senate  bill,  sponsored 
by  Sen.  E.  L.  Bartlett  i  D- Alaska  i ,  was  one 
of  the  strongest  consumer  protection  meas- 
ures ever  to  br  given  a  serious  chance  of  en- 
actment. 

HEW    TO    SET    STANDARDS 

Recently,  Sen.  Ralph  W.  Yarborough  (D- 
Texas)  strengthened  the  Bartlett  bill  still 
more.  He  won  Senate  approval  of  an  amend- 
ment authorizing  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  set  occupational 
radiation  standards  for  workers. 
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Yesterday's  action  came  late  In  the  day 
when  Sen.  Warren  O.  Magnuaon  (D-Wa«h.). 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee,  won 
passage  by  unanimous  consent.  A  handful 
of  Senators  was  preaent. 

The  Senate  measure  provides  for  enforce- 
ment by  seizure  of  dangerous  electronic 
products — Including  X-ray  machines,  color 
television  sets,  microwave  food  ovens  and 
lasers — as  well  as  by  court  Injunctions  and 
various  penalties. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PBINCIPAL  rZATUBKS 

Other  key  elements  in  the  bill : 

Help  to  the  states  In  licensing  medical 
X-ray  technicians  and  In  accrediting  train- 
ing schools. 

A  directive  to  HKW  to  set  performance 
standards  to  control  radiation  emission,  fol- 
lowing consultation  with  a  technical  ad- 
visory committee. 

A  requirement  that  manufacturers  certify 
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that  electronic  products  meet  applicable 
performance  standards,  and  that  they  try 
to  notify  consumers  of  defects  and  provide 
repair  or  replacement  at  the  makers'  expense. 
Principal  forces  behind  radiation  protec- 
tion legislation  were  Ralph  Nader,  the  con- 
sumer advocate,  and  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration. The  White  House  submitted  a  bill 
which  was  somewhere  between  the  final 
House  and  Senate  bills. 
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SENATE— f^r/rfaz/,  October  4,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God  of  grace  and  glory,  in  whose 
love  and  wisdom  lies  all  our  help  and 
hope,  in  these  hectic  days  may  we  be 
strengthened  with  might  and  our  jaded 
souls  refreshed  as  Thou  dost  lead  us  Into 
green  pastures  and  beside  still  waters. 

God  of  all  mercies,  in  a  violent  day 
swept  by  angry  forces  with  which  un- 
aided we  cannot  cope.  Thou  only  art  our 
strength  and  refuge,  amid  mortal  ills  pre- 
vailing. 

We  would  solemnly  reaffirm  the  rev- 
erent declaration  of  those  who  so  long 
ago.  with  intrepid  faith,  stepped  upon  the 
shores  of  this  promised  land  with  the 
motto  "In  the  name  of  God.  Amen." 

With  the  sound  of  that  great  amen  as 
our  summons  in  these  stirring  new  days, 
we  would  be  true  to  the  vision  splendid 
of  a  redeemed  earth.  For  this  cause  we 
set  up  our  banners  in  this.  Thy  glorious 
day. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Christ 
whose  saving  truth  is  marching  on.  Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. October  3.  1968.  be  dispensed  with 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secreUries.  and  he  announced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts: 

On  October  1.  1968: 
S.   444.  An   act   to   establish   the  Flaming 
Gorge  National  Recreation  Area  In  the  States 
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of   Utah   and   Wyoming,   and   lor  other  pur- 
poses 

On  October  2,  1968 

S.  119  An  act  to  provide  for  a  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  lor  other 
purposes: 

S  827  An  act  to  establish  a  national  trails 
system,   and   for  other  purposes: 

S.  2515  An  act  to  establish  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  in  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

S.2751  An  act  to  designate  the  Mount 
Jefferson  Wilderness.  Willamette.  Deschutes 
and  Mount  Hood  National  Forests,  in  the 
State  of  Oregon;  and 

S  3058  An  act  to  amend  the  «Vat«r  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  revise  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  administering  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  for  other  purposes 


REPORT  OF  OFFICE  OF  ALIEN 
PROPERTY— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying  re- 
port, was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Office  of  Alien  Property  for 
Fiscal  Yearl  967. 

Not  all  government  agencies  grow  and 
expand.  Some  effectively  perform  their 
mission  and  decrease  in  size 

The  Office  of  Alien  Property  is  such  an 
agency.  As  the  property  under  its  cus- 
tody diminished.  Its  independent  status 
was  terminated.  Today  only  $64  million 
remain  under  the  control  of  the  Office, 
and  its  duties  are  performed  by  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Ju,stice. 

I  commend  this  report  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House,  October  4, 1968. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
RECEIVED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations  and 
withdrawing  the  nominations  of  Abe 
Fortas.  of  Tennessee,  to  be  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  and  Homer  Thorn- 
berry,  of  Texas,  to  be  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  which  nominating  messages  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees, 

'For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings,) 


FIRE  PREVENTION  DAY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Connecticut  has  proclaimed  Wednes- 
day. October  9,  1968,  as  Fire  Prevention 
Day.  The  proclamation  serves  to  remind 
all  of  us  that  the  tragic  losses  in  life  and 
property  suffered  each  year  from  fire  are 
in  great  measure  due  to  man's  careless- 
ness. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  proclamation  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  inThe 
Record,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  as  follows : 

By  His  Excellency  John  Dempsey. 
Governor-   a  Proclamation 

During  1967,  uncontrolled  fires  in  Con- 
necticut took  the  lives  of  fortv-nlne  of  our 
fellow  citizens  Ninety-one  suffered  Injuries 
in  fires  Property  damage,  resulting  from 
3,176  fires,  amounted  to  $7,633,379 

This  IS  a  tragic  loss  It  is  especially  dis- 
turbing in  view  of  the  fact  that,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  State  Fire  Marshal,  381 
fires  were  caused  by  the  carelessness  of 
smokers  Another  118  were  attributed  to 
■carelessness"  on  the  part  of  others. 

These  alarming  figures  serve  to  remind  us 
that  fire  prevention  is.  largelv  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  IndlvidujfT  Undoubtedly  many 
of  these  fires  could  lijave  been  prevented  If 
basic  precautionary  Ameasuces  had  been 
observed  1  n 

For  many  years  the  ffre  Instffance  Industry, 
state  and  local  safety\authorltles  and  oiir 
schools  have  worked  together  to  guard 
against  unnecessary  fires.  These  efforts  have 
helped  substantially  to  reduce  fire  losses  and 
are  deserving  of  the  full  and  continuing 
support  of  all  residents  of  this  state. 

In  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the 
General  Assembly  that  a  day  be  set  aside 
each  year  to  call  attention  to  the  need  for 
fire  prevention  measures,  I  designate 
Wednesday.  October  9,  to  be  Fire  Prevention 
Day, 

Let  us  observe  this  day  by  resolving  to 
make  a  personal  effort  to  be  constantly 
mindful  of  the  danger  of  fire  and  to  do 
everything  possible  to  prevent  fires. 

X  urge  that  exercises  be  conducted  In 
schools  throughout  Connecticut  at  this  time 
to  acquaint  students  with  the  procedures  to 
be  followed  In  the  event  of  fire  and  to  en- 
courage an  appreciation  of  the  Importance 
of  fire  safety  practices, 

Gzven  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  State 
at  the  Capitol,  in  Hartford,  this  twenty-fifth 
day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-etght 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-second. 

John  Dempset. 

By  His  Excellency's  Command: 

Ella  T,  Grasso, 
Secretary  of  State. 
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GEN    CASIxMIR   PULASKI   DAY 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  in  honor  of  a 
vigorous  foe  of  opprcosion  in  his  native 
Poland,  who  selflessly  gave  his  life  to  aid 
the  cause  of  the  Colonle.s  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary War.  the  State  of  Connecticut 
has  proclaimed  Friday.  October  11.  1968. 
as  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski  Day 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  proclamation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

By   His   Excellency    John    Dcmpsey. 
Governor:     .\    Proclamation 

General  Caslmlr  Pulaski  was  a  fearless  mili- 
tary leader,  staunch  In  his  dedication  to  the 
spirit  of  freedom 

A  vigorous  foe  of  oppression  In  his  native 
Poland,  he  came,  selflessly.  to  the  aid  of  the 
American  colonies  In  their  long  battle  for 
Independence  from  British  rule 

His  experience  as  a  military  strategist  was 
of  incalculable  value  to  the  Colonial  troops 
He  was  willing,  too.  to  give  his  life  for  the 
Revolutionary  cause  leading  his  fanied  Pu- 
laski Legion  into  battle,  he  was  mortally 
wounded  on  October  ii.  1779.  during  the  selge 
of  Savannah. 

To  honor  the  memory-  of  General  Pulaski 
and  to  call  attention  anew  to  the  outstanding 
role  which  Jhe  played  In  our  nation's  War  for 
Independence.  I  proclaim,  in  accordance  with 
the  statutes  of  Connecticut.  Friday.  Octo- 
ber 11.  to  be  Pulaski  Day 

The  celebration  of  Pulaski  Day  Is  an  occa- 
sion, also,  for  recognition  of  the  contribution 
to  progress  made  by  our  fellow  citizens  of 
Polish  extraction. 

I  urge,  in  appropriate  observance  of  this 
day.  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  be  dis- 
played on  public  and  private  buildings  In 
Connecticut  aiid  that  commemorative  exer- 
cises be  conducted  in  our  schools 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  State 
at  the  Capitol.  In  Hartford,  this  twenty-flfth 
day  of  September.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  ana  sixty-eight 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
the  one  hundred  and  ninety-second 

John  Dempsey. 

By  His  Excellency's  Command: 

Ella  T   Grasso. 
Secretary  of  State 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows 

By  Mr    BROOKE 

S.  4137  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Loul.s  Gil- 
bert   Longsworth    Tench:    and 

S  4138  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kowk  Kuen 
(  Kwen  I  Ng..  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By    Mr     HART 

S    4139    A   bill   for   the  relief   of   Dr    Allm 
Slpahl.  his  wife.  Berla  SIpahl.  and  their  chil- 
dren.   Mennet    and    Hlkniet    Slpahl:     la    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    PERCY: 

3.  4140  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Julie  .Mo-ho 
Ch'lu:    to   t$b  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  8781.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  exchange  certain  lands  in 
Shasta  County.  Calif  .  and  for  other  purposes 
iRept.  No.  1613) 


the  Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr. 
Eastland!,  an  amendment  which  would 
provide  a  most  urgent  source  of  funding 
to  rural  municipalities  to  establish  water 
and  sewaue  disposal  systems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its 
n?xt  printine.  the  names  of  Senators 
C^N^•oN.  Ha  1  FIELD.  Metcalf.  Moss,  and 
Talmapce  be  added  as  cosponsgrs  of 
amendment   No    1005   lo   H.R    2767. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix)re.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BlUi 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  Hartke).  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy  I, 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Brooke]  be  added  as  cospon- 
.sors  of  the  bill  iS  4059  >  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  .so  as  to 
limit  the  amount  of  deductions  attribut- 
able to  the  business  of  farming  which 
mav  be  used  tc  offset  nomarm  income 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ■  Mr  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair;.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordere<i. 


AMENDMENT    OF    INTERNAL   REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF   1954— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO      1015 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  I  H.R.  27671  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  farmer 
an  amortized  deduction  from  gross  in- 
come for  assessments  for  depreciable 
property  levied  by  soil  or  water  conser- 
vation or  drainage  districts,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1017 

Mr.  HANSEN  'for  Mr.  Baker >  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  Mr.  Baker,  to  House  bill 
2767.  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The   following    favorable    report    was 
submitted : 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Executive  J.  90th  Congress,  second  session. 
Agreement  on  the  Rescue  of  Aeronauts,  the 
Return  of  Astronauts,  and  the  Return  of 
Objects  Launched  into  Outer  Space,  without 
reservation  (Exec.  Rept.  No.  15). 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  1591  and  the  succeeding  measures  in 
sequence 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  CERTAIN  PROVI- 
SIONS UNDER  THE  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING 
ACT   OF    1962— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1016 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him.  to  the  bill  'S.  2938)  to 
extend  certain  expiring  provisions  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962.  as  amended,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  September  24,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  intro- 
duced on  behalf  of  himself,  the  Sen- 
ator  from   Vermont    [Mr.   Aiken]    and 


PRINTING  OF  DOCUMENT  RELAT- 
ING TO  PROPOSED  LIBERTY" 
AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  408)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
Senate  Document  No.  56.  88th  Congress, 
relating  to  the  proposed  "Liberty" 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  408 

Rrsohed.  Tliat  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  .Appropriations  fifteen 
thousand  additional  copies  of  Senate  Docu- 
ment 56.  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  a  report  by 
Senator  Carl  Hayden  entitled  "The  Fallacies 
and  Dangers  In  the  Proposals  To  Abolish  the 
Federal  Income  Tax.  To  Dispose  of  All  Fed- 
eral Business  Activities,  and  To  Limit  Treaty- 
Making  Powers  by  a  Proposed  'Liberty' 
.Amendment  to  the  Constitution  ". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1602).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  408  would  provide  that 
there  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  15.000  additional  cop- 
ies of  Senate  Document  56.  88th  Congress,  a 
report  by  Senator  Carl  Hayden  entitled  "The 
Fallacies  and  Dangers  In  the  Proposals  To 
.Abolish  the  Federal  Income  Tax.  To  Dispose 
of  All  Federal  Business  Activities,  and  To 
Limit  Treatymaklng  Powers  by  a  Proposed 
"Liberty'  Amendment  to  the  Constitution." 

The  printing  coet  estimates,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer.  Is  as  follows: 
Printing  cost  estimate: 

Back  to  press,  first  1.000  copies.-  $129.28 

14.000  additional  copies,  at 
»16.29  per  thousand 228  06 


October 


-4, 
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Total  estimated  cost.  S.  Res. 

408 357.  34 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  STUDY  PER- 
TAINING TO  LACK  OF  FOOD.  MED- 
ICAL ASSISTANCE.  AND  OTHER 
RELATED  NECESSITIES  OF  LIFE 
AND  HEALTH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  394)  authorizing  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 


man Needs  to  examine,  investigate,  and 
make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  lack  of  food, 
medical  a.ssistance.  and  other  related 
necessities  of  life  and  health  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  3.  line  7.  after  the 
word  "exceed  "  strike  out  "$115,000"  and 
insert  "S25.000";  so  as  to  make  the  reso- 
lution read : 

S    Res.  394 

Rexolred.  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  as  established 
under  Senate  Resolution  2R1  is  authorized  to 
examine,  investigate,  and  make  .t  complete 
study  of  :iny  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  lack  of  food,  medical  assistance,  and  other 
relited  necessities  of  life  and  health  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to  such  matters  as  (a) 
the  extent  and  causes  of  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition in  the  United  Sutes.  including  edu- 
cational, health,  welfare,  and  other  matters 
related  to  malnutrition;  (b)  the  failure  of 
food  prouram.s  to  reich  many  citizens  v.-ho 
lack  adpquite  quantity  or  quality  of  food: 
ici  the  means  by 'which  this  Nation  can 
brlnij  an  adequate  supply  of  nutritious  food 
and  other  related  necessities  to  every  Amer- 
ican: Id)  the  divisions  of  responsibility  and 
authority  within  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch,  including  appropriate  procedures  for 
congressional  consideration  and  oversight  of 
coordinated  programs  to  assure  that  every 
resident  of  the  United  States  has  adequate 
food,  medical  assistance,  and  other  basic  re- 
lated necessities  of  life  and  health;  and  (e) 
the  degree  of  additional  Federal  action  desir- 
able In  these  areas 

Sec.  2  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  Committee,  from  the  effective  date  hereof 
to  January  31.  1969.  inclusive,  is  authorized: 
il)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
bisls.  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,400  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee  (3) 
to  subpena  witnesses:  (4)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services.  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government;  i5)  contract 
with  private  organizational  and  individual 
consultants;  (6)  Interview  employees  of  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  and 
other  individuals;  and  (7)  take  depositions 
and  other  testimony. 

Sec.  3  Expenses  of  the  Committee  in  car- 
rying out  Its  functions  shall  not  exceed 
$25,000  through  January  31.  1969.  and  shall 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  1603).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
w-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  394  as  referred  would 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  not  to  exceed 
8115.000  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Human  Needs  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  resolution  through  January  31. 
1969 — 'to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 


complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  lack  of  food,  medical  H.'^sist- 
an.ce,  and  other  related  neressities  of  life  and 
health  including,  but  not  limited  to  such 
matters  as  la)  the  extent  and  cau.ses  of  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  in  the  tJnlted  States, 
including,  educational,  health,  welfare,  and 
other  matters  related  to  malnutrition;  ibi 
the  failure  of  food  programs  to  reacli  many 
citizens  who  lack  adequate  quantity  or  qual- 
ity of  food;  ici  the  inean.'^  by  which  ihls  Na- 
tion can  bring  an  adequate  stipply  of  initri- 
tious  food  and  other  related  necessities  to 
t'verv  American:  id)  the  divisloi-.s  of  respon- 
sibility and  authority  within  Cijngress  and 
the  executive  branch,  including  .ppropriate 
procedures  for  congressional  consideration 
and  oversight  (.f  coordinated  programs  to 
assure  that  every  resident  of  the  United 
.States  has  adequate  food,  medical  asststance. 
and  other  basic  related  necessities  of  life  and 
health;  and  lei  the  degree  of  additional  Fed- 
eral action  desirable  in  these  areas  " 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adnilnis- 
tntion  has  amended  Senate  Resolution  394 
by  reducing  the  requested  amount  from 
$115,000  to  $25  000.  a  reduction  of  $90.000 ' 

The  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  ;ind 
Human  Need-  established  by  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 281,  agreed  to  July  30.  1968.  is  composed 
of  three  majority  and  two  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  three  majority  and  two  minority 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  two  majority  and  one  mi- 
nority Members  of  the  Senate  appointed  by 
I'lp  President  of  the  Senate  from  other  com- 
mittees The  select  committee  is  directed  to 
study  the  food,  medical,  and  other  related 
basic  needs  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  report  back  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Senate,  terminating  Its 
activities  not  later  than  June  30.  1969  Its 
report  may  contain  such  recommendations  as 
the  select  committee  finds  necessary  to  es- 
tablish a  coordinated  program  or  programs 
which  will  assure  every  US  resident  ade- 
quate food,  medical  assistance,  and  other  re- 
lated basic  necessities  of  life  and  health,  and 
shall  In  addition  contain  appropriate  pro- 
cedures for  congressional  consideration  and 
o"ersight  of  such  coordinated  programs 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF   PRINTING   OF 
A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  407 1  to  author- 
ize printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  the 
report  of  the  stafT  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  entitled  "Steel  Imports"  was 
considered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved.  TTiat  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document,  a  staff  study  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  United  States  Senate,  dated 
December  19.  1967.  entitled  "Steel  Imports", 
and  that  there  be  printed  one  thousand 
copies  for  use  by  this  committee 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1604).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Resolution  407  would  authorize 
the  printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  a  staff 
study  by  the  Committee  on  Finance.  U.S. 
Senate,  dated  December  19.  1967.  entitled 
"Steel  Imports,"  and  further  would  author- 
ize the  printing  of  1,000  additional  copies 
of  such  document  for  the  use  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

The  printing  cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 


Printing  cn.it  c.^timaie 

To  print  as  a  document   ( 1  500  i  _  _   S-3.  467  27 
1.000  additional  copies,  at  $739  40 

per    thousand -_  739  40 


Total  estimated  cost   .S   Res 
407.    4   'JOe   67 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  19136'  to  amend  title 
V,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  overtime  and  standby 
pay  to  certain  personnel  employed  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


WAIVER  OF  CLAIMS  ARISING  OUT 
OF  ERRONEOUS  PAYMENTS  OF 
PAY  TO  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  EX- 
ECUTIVE  AGENCIES 

The  bill  (S.  4120  >  to  amend  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
waiver,  in  certain  cases,  of  claims  of  the 
United  States  arising  out  of  erroneous 
l^ayments  of  pay  to  employees  of  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies,  and  for  other  purposes 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sertaf  and  Housp 
of  Representatii'es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congres.-!  asserribled.  That  lai 
subchapter  VIII  of  chapter  55  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§  5584    Claims   for  overpayment  of   pay 

"lai  A  claim  of  the  United  States  against 
a  person  arising  out  of  an  erroneous  payment 
of  pay,  on  or  after  July  1 ,  1960.  to  an  employee 
of  an  executive  agency,  the  collection  of 
which  would  be  against  equity  and  good 
conscience  and  not  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States,  may  be  waived  In  whole 
or  In  part  by — 

"(1)  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States:  or 

"(21  the  head  of  the  executive  agency 
when — 

"(A)  the  claim  is  in  an  amount  aggregat- 
ing not  more  than  $500; 

"(B)  the  claim  Is  not  the  subject  of  an 
exception  made  by  the  Comptroller  General 
in  the  account  of  any  accountable  official; 
and 

"iCi  the  waiver  Is  made  in  accordance 
with  standards  which  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral   shall    prescribe. 

"lb)  The  Comptroller  General  or  the  head 
of  the  executive  agency,  as  the  case  may  be, 
may  not  exercise  his  authority  under  this 
section  to  waive  any  claim — 

"111  if.  in  his  opinion,  there  exists,  in 
connection  with  the  claim,  an  Indication  of 
fraud,  misrepresentation,  fault,  or  lack  of 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  employee  or 
any  other  person  having  an  interest  in  ob- 
taining a  waiver  of  the  claim:  or 

"(2)  after  the  expiration  of  three  years 
immediately  following  the  date  on  which  the 
erroneous  payment  of  pay  was  discovered  or 
three  years  Immediately  following  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section,  whichever  is  later. 

"(c)  A  person  who  has  repaid  to  the 
United  States  all  or  part  of  the  amount  of 
a  claim,  with  respect  to  w-hlch  a  waiver  is 
granted  under  this  section.  Is  entitled,  to 
the  extent  of  the  waiver,  to  refund,  by  the 
employing  agency  at  the  time  of  the  errone- 
ous payment,  of  the  amount  repaid  to  the 
United  States,  if  he  applies  to  that  employ- 
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Ing  agency  for  that  refund  within  two  years 
following  the  effective  date  of  the  waiver. 
The  employing  agency  shall  pay  that  refund 
In  accordance  with  this  section. 

"(d)  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  accountable  official,  full 
credit  shall  be  given  for  any  amounts  with 
respect  to  which  collection  by  the  United 
States  Is  waived  under  this  section. 

••(e)  An  erroneous  payment,  the  collec- 
tion of  which  la  waived  under  this  section.  Is 
deemed  a  valid  payment  for  all  purposes. 

■■(f»  This  section  does  not  affect  any  au- 
thority under  any  other  statute  to  litigate, 
settle,  compromlae,  or  waive  any  claim  of 
the  United  Statea." 

(b)    The   table  of  contents  of  subchapter 
VIII  of  chapter  55  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following 
Item  immediately  below  Item  5583: 
"5584.  Claims  for  overpayment  of  pay.". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1607).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  f  ollowsi 

PURPOSE 

This  bill  authorizes  the  head  of  an  agency 
and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  to  waive  pa3rment  of  claims  by  the 
United  States  against  employees  who  have 
been  overpaid.  The  head  of  an  agency  may 
waive  any  claim  which  la  against  equity  and 
good  conscience  and  not  in  the  best  Interest 
of  the  United  States  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$500,  and  the  Comptroller  General,  (or  the 
same  reasons,  may  waive  any  claim.  A  claim 
which  la  subject  to  an  exception  made  by 
the  Comptroller  General  may  not  be  waived. 

The  bin  la  identical  to  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
17954  which  was  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  September  4.  1968.  and 
Is  presently  pending  on  the  House  Calendar. 

jusnricATioN 
Every  year  clalnvs  by  the  United  States 
against  employees  for  overpayment  of  salary 
and  other  forms  of  pay  compensation  arise. 
In  most  cases,  these  claims  tu'e  small  and 
usually  result  from  adnUnlstratlve  errors  on 
the  part  of  personnel  officers  who  have  erred 
In  computing  the  correct  pay  of  the  employee. 
The  rules  for  paying  an  employee  can  be 
extremely  complex.  The  complexity  Is  in- 
creased when  Congress  enacts  retroactive 
statutory  salary  Increases.  Retroactive  pay 
bills  were  enacted  In  1964,  1965,  1966,  and 
1967.  Although  these  retroactive  Increases 
are  appreciated  by  the  employees  who  receive 
a  lump-sum  payment,  the  problems  for  the 
pay  officer  who  Is  required  to  recompute  their 
salary  rates  for  the  period  of  retroactivity 
can  be  extremely  difficult  and  can  result  In 
errors  which  are  very  costly  when  the  error 
Is  found  and  the  employee  Is  required  to 
pay  up 

A  few  examples  can  easily  illustrate  the 
kind  of  problem  this  legislation  is  designed 
to  resolve  on  a  permanent  basis. 

1.  Demotions  during  July  l-August  14. 
1964,  and  overpayments  resulting  from  the 
erroneous  application  of  section  102(b)(6) 
of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1964. 
PubUc  Law  88-426. 

The  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1964. 
Public  Law  88-426.  approved  August  14.  1964. 
became  effective  retroactively  to  the  first  pay 
period  which  began  on  or  after  July  1.  1964. 
In  the  case  of  employees  subject  to  the  gen- 
eral schedule  who  were  promoted  from  one 
grade  to  another  during  the  retroactive  pe- 
riod, section  102(b)(6)  permitted  the  em- 
ployee to  continue  receiving  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation for  the  step  of  the  appropriate 
grade  which  corresponded  numerically  to  the 
step  of  the  grade  which  was  in  effect  at  the 


time  of  the  promotion.  However,  there  was 
no  similar  authorization  contained  In  the 
conversion  rules  of  the  1964  act,  applying 
to  employees  who  were  demoted. 

To  Illustrate,  there  were  eight  employees 
at  the  Philadelphia  Payment  Center  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  who  were  de- 
moted during  the  retroactive  period,  July  1- 
August  14,  1964.  and  who  were  p&ld  the  new 
increased  rate  for  the  step  to  which  they 
had  been  demoted,  under  the  erroneous  as- 
sumption that  the  provisions  of  section  102 
(b)  (6)  applied  to  cases  of  demotion  as  well 
as  to  cases  of  promotion.  (See  B-158170,  Jan. 
11.  1960  ) 

The  overpayments  for  these  employees 
ranged  from  $65  to  $80  each. 

2.  An  employee  serving  In  a  special  rate 
category  under  section  504  of  the  Federal  Sal- 
ary Reform  Act  of  1962  (5  USC  1173)  pro- 
moted during  the  period  July  1-August  14. 
1964. 

An  employee  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Sp«M:e  Administration,  who  was  receiving 
a  special  rate  under  section  504  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962.  Public  Law  87- 
793.  was  promoted  during  the  period  July  1- 
August  14.  1964.  the  retroactive  period  of  the 
Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1964.  and 
placed  In  the  higher  grade  In  a  rate  above 
the  Initial  rate  of  the  grade. 

The  Comptroller  General  held  (B-155395, 
Feb  17,  1965)  that  the  employee's  rates  would 
have  to  be  recomputed  on  the  basis  of  the 
new  rates  prescribed  by  Public  Law  88-426, 
which,  because  of  the  retroactive  provision, 
were  the  only  rates  In  effect  on  and  after 
July  1,  1964 

3.  Wage  board  employee  promoted  to  gen- 
eral schedule  during  period  July  l-August 
14.   1964. 

It  was  the  general  policy  that  a  wage  board 
employee  promoted  to  a  position  under  the 
general  schedule  would  receive  a  rate  of  com- 
pensation under  the  general  schedule  nearest 
to  his  wage  board  rate  which  would  not  re- 
sult in  a  decrease  In  compensation. 

To  illustrate,  a  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration employee  was  promoted  on  August  2. 
1964.  from  the  wage  board  rate  of  $3.81  per 
hour,  or  the  annual  equivalent  of  $7,924,  to 
GS-9.  step  5,  at  $7,950  per  annum. 

The  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1964. 
Public  Law  8&-426,  approved  August  14,  1964, 
was  retroactively  effective  to  July  5.  1964.  the 
flrst  day  of  the  Srst  pay  period  which  began 
after  July  1.  1984. 

The  Comptroller  General  stated  In  his  let- 
ter of  December  13.  1965.  B-156058.  that  the 
employee's  promotion  must  be  recomputed 
from  GS-9.  step  5.  on  the  basis  of  the  new 
general  schedule  rate,  as  of  the  date  of  his 
promotion.  August  2.  1964.  to  the  nearest  rate 
that  would  not  result  in  a  decrease  in  the 
equivalent  rate  of  $7,924.  or  OS-9.  step  4, 
$7,955.  The  employee  was  overpaid  at  the  step 
5  rate,  to  August  14.  1965.  In  the  amount  of 
approximately  $270.  There  are  two  other  simi- 
lar cases  In  the  committee  records,  but  the 
amounts  of  the  overpayments  are  not  shown. 

The  Comptroller  General's  ruling  in  this 
and  similar  cases  Is  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  schedule  of  rates  to  which  the  employee 
was  flrst  adjusted  during  the  retroactive 
period  was  abolished  as  ol  the  beginning  of 
the  retroactive  period,  and  the  conversion 
then  had  to  be  recomputed  under  the  con- 
version rules  of  the  particular  Pay  Act.  This 
rule  of  the  Comptroller  General  was  first  set 
forth  in  a  decision  in  1951  (31  Comp.  Gen. 
166,   169). 

As  a  consequence  of  the  1951  decision,  the 
Congress,  in  a  number  of  subsequent  Pay 
Acts,  which  have  retroactive  effect,  made  spe- 
cial provisions  for  determining  the  step  In 
grade  of  the  general  schedule  employees  who 
were  Initially  appointed  to  a  step  above  the 
minimum  of  the  grade  during  the  retroactive 
period.  The  1964  Pay  Act  included  such  a 
provision  In  section  loa(b)  (6)  for  general 
schedule  employees  who  were  promoted  dur- 
ing the  retroactive  period,  but  the  act  did 


not  Include  a  similar  provision  for  those  em- 
ployees moving  during  the  retrdactlve  period 
from  wage  board  positions  to  positions  under 
the  general  schedule. 

4  Promotion  of  postal  field  service  em- 
ployees during  the  period  July  l-August  14, 
1964 

The  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1964, 
Public  Law  88-426,  approved  August  14.  1964, 
became  effective  retroactively  to  the  flrst  pay 
period  which  began  on  or  after  July  1.  1964. 

In  the  case  of  postal  field  service  employees, 
section  116  required  each  employee  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  same  numerical  step  to  which 
he  had  been  assigned  immediately  prior  to 
the  effective  date  in  July  1964.  Subsequent 
personnel  actions  during  the  retroactive 
period,  July  l-August  14,  1964,  such  as  pro- 
motions, were  required  to  be  reprocessed  and 
computed. 

To  illustrate,  an  employee  who  was  pro- 
moted on  August  1.  1964,  from  PPS-17,  step 
5,  $16,980,  to  PFS-19,  was  required,  under 
39  use  3559.  to  be  granted  the  equivalent 
of  a  two-step  increase.  Using  the  pay  rates 
In  effect  at  the  time  of  the  promotion  on 
August  1.  1964,  the  employee  was  placed  in 
PFS-19,  step  4,  $18,250  The  step  4  rate  was 
increased  to  $21,370  by  the  1964  act. 

When  the  retroactive  recomputatlon  of  the 
promotion  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  In- 
creased pay  rates,  the  two-step  Increase  re- 
quirement was  met  by  placing  the  employee 
In  PFS-19.  step  1.  $19,345.  However,  the  em- 
ployee continued  to  be  paid  at  the  increased 
rate  for  step  4  ($21,370)  until  the  promotion 
action  was  corrected. 

The  committee  believes  that  a  general  pol- 
and  when  his  only  avenue  of  relief  from  such 
claims  when  the  employee  Is  without  fault 
and  when  his  only  avenue  of  relief  from  such 
claims  Is  the  uncertain  path  of  private  relief 
bills  Introduced  In  Congress.  Although  waiv- 
ing such  claims  will  cost  the  Government 
some  money,  the  time  and  energy  saved  on 
the  part  of  those  whose  duty  It  is  to  ascer- 
tain and  collect  overpayments  will  be  able  to 
be  devoted  to  other  administrative  duties. 

This  legislation  Is  recommended  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
other  agencies  who  testified  in  public  hear- 
ings before  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  on 
the  companion  bill,  HJl.  17954. 

EXPLANATION    OF   THE    BILt. 

The  flrst  section  of  the  bill,  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  will  amend  subchapter  Vin 
of  chapter  56  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
by  adding  a  new  section  5584. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  new  section  5584 
authorizes  a  claim  of  the  United  States 
against  a  person,  arising  out  of  erroneous 
payment  of  pay,  on  or  after  July  1,  1960,  to 
an  employee  of  an  executive  agency,  to  be 
waived  in  whole  or  In  part  In  certain  cases. 
The  claim  may  be  against  the  employee  or 
his  survivor. 

The  collection  of  the  claim  must  be  against 
equity  and  good  conscience  and  not  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States.  The 
waiver  may  be  made  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  or  by  the  head  of 
the  executive  agency  In  certain  cases.  The 
head  of  an  executive  agency  may  waive  the 
claim  only  when  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  claim  is  not  more  than  $500.  and  the 
claim  Is  not  the  subject  of  an  exception 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  in  the  ac- 
count of  an  accountable  official,  and  the 
waiver  Is  made  in  accordance  with  standards 
which  the  Comptroller  General  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

The  term  "pay"  as  used  In  this  section  Is 
Intended  to  have  Its  broadest  meaning,  as  Is 
Intended  generally  when  the  word  Is  used  In 
title  5.  United  States  Code.  As  explained  In 
Senate  Report  No.  1380.  89th  Congress,  ac- 
companying H.R.   10104.  which  enacted  title 

5  as  positive  law.  the  word  "pay"  Includes  all 
terms  heretofore  In  use  representing  salary, 
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wages,  pay.  compensation,  emoluments,  and 
remuneration  for  services. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  Comptroller 
General  Is  authorized  to  prescribe  standards 
under  which  agencies  may  grant  waivers  of 
erroneous  payments  of  pay  aggregating  not 
more  than  $500.  It  is  contemplated  that  such 
standards  would  preclude  an  executive 
agency  from  exercising  waiver  authority  with 
respect  to  any  claim  that  It  has  transmitted 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office  or  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  collection  action.  If 
such  a  standard  Is  Issued,  then,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  bill  would  have  no  effect 
upon  the  action  of  the  Attorney  General 
In  the  filing  or  prosecution  of  suits  or  on 
the  court's  Jurisdiction  to  consider  actions 
within  the  6-year  time  limitation  prescribed 
in  28  use  2415(d). 

Subsection  (b)  limits  the  authority  to 
waive  by  providing  that  the  authority  may 
not  be  used  if  there  exists  an  Indication  of 
fraud,  misrepresentation,  fault,  or  lack  of 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  employee  or 
any  other  person  having  an  interest  in  ob- 
taining a  waiver  of  the  claim.  Also,  the  waiver 
authority  may  not  be  exercised  after  the 
expiration  of  3  years  immediately  following 
the  date  on  which  the  erroneous  payment  of 
pay  was  discovered  or  3  years  Immediately 
following  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
whichever  Is  later. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  new  section  5584 
authorizes  the  employing  agency,  at  the 
time  of  the  erroneous  payment,  to  refund 
any  amounts  to  a  person  who  has  repaid  to 
the  United  States  all  or  part  of  the  amount 
of  a  claim  which  may  have  been  waived  un- 
der this  section,  provided  an  application  Is 
made  for  the  refund  within  2  years  following 
the  effective  date  of   the   waiver. 

Subsection  (d)  of  the  new  section  5584 
provides  that  full  credit  shall  be  given  In 
the  accounts  of  any  accountable  official  for 
any  amounts  with  respect  to  which  collec- 
tion by  the  United  States  is  waived  under 
this  section. 

Subsection  (e)  of  the  new  section  5584 
provides  that  an  erroneous  payment,  the 
collection  of  which  has  been  waived  under 
this  section.  Is  deemed  valid  payment  for 
all  purposes.  This  Is  Intended  to  apply,  but 
is  not  limited,  to  such  matters  as  retirement 
benefits   and   life   insurance   benefits. 

Subsection  (f)  is  a  savings  provision  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  provisions  of  the  new 
section  4484  are  not  intended  to  affect  any 
authority  under  any  other  statute  to  liqui- 
date, settle,  compromise,  or  waive  any  claim 
of  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  bill  makes  the  nec- 
essary technical  changes  in  the  table  of 
contents  of  subchapter  VIII  of  chapter  55, 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  conform  with 
the  addition  of  the  new  section  5584. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  3184)  relating  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  U.S.  marshals  was  an- 
noimced  as  next  In  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


FINANCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY 
REQUIREMENTS 

The  bin  (H.R.  13480)  to  make  the 
proof  of  financial  responsibility  require- 
ments of  section  39(a)  of  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Inapplicable  in  the 
case  of  minor  tralHc  violations  involv- 
ing drivers'  licenses  and  motor  vehicle 
registration  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 


third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  1608  >,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  (H.R.  13480)  is  to 
amend  section  39  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  limit  the  requirement  for  future  proof 
of  financial  responsibility  to  those  cases  In- 
volving the  serious  offenses  of  a  person  driv- 
ing a  motor  vehicle  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia when  his  driver's  license  is  sus- 
pended or  revoked.  Drivers  who  lose  their 
licenses  as  a  result  of  minor  violations,  not 
necessarily  connected  with  safe  driving, 
would  not  be  required  to  meet  the  same 
stringent  standard  of  financial  responsibil- 
ity as  would  drivers  found  guilty  of  serious 
infractions. 

This  amendment  would  eliminate  Inequi- 
ties which  have  arisen  under  present  law  in 
cases  of  motorists  convicted  of  relatively 
minor  traffic  offenses  which  do  not  consti- 
tute a  traffic  safety  problem. 

BACKGROUND 

SecOon  39  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
approved  May  25,  1954  (68  Stat.  120,  as 
amended;  DC.  Code,  title  40,  sec  455(a)) 
requires  the  suspension  or  denial  of  licenses 
to  and  registrations  of.  motor  vehicles  of  per- 
sons convicted  of  or  forfeiting  ball  or  collat- 
eral on  certain  traffic  offenses:  namely.  (1) 
driving  a  motor  vehicle  without  being  li- 
censed under  DC.  law.  or  (2)  driving  a  ve- 
hicle not  registered  under  DC.  law  when  so 
required. 

This  section  also  prohibits  the  registering 
of  such  motor  vehicles  In  the  name  of  such 
person  as  owner  unless  he  gives  and  main- 
tains proof  of  financial  responsibility. 

The  effect  of  the  foregoing  Is  the  suspen- 
sion or  denial  of  drivers'  licenses  or  registra- 
tions after  convictions  or  forfeiture  of  col- 
lateral In  the  following  cases: 

( 1 )  Driving  without  any  kind  of  permit. 

(2)  Driving  on  an  expired  permit. 

(3)  Driving  with  a  valid  out-of-State  per- 
mit after  the  holder  thereof  has  resided  In 
the  District  beyond  the  reciprocity  period. 

(4)  Driving  while  privilege  Is  suspended 
or  revoked. 

(5)  Driving  with  no  tags  on  a  vehicle. 

(6)  Driving  on  "dead"  tag. 

(7)  Driving  with  valid  out-of-State  tags, 
but  after  the  owner  has  resided  In  the  Dis- 
trict beyond  the  reciprocity  period. 

In  addition,  section  37  of  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Responsibility  Act  requires  the 
mandatory  suspension  of  license  and  regis- 
tration of  any  person  convicted  or  or  forfeit- 
ing ball  or  collateral  on  five  specified  viola- 
tions : 

( 1 )  Driving  under  the  Influence  of  Intoxi- 
cating liquor  or  narcotic  drug. 

( 2 )  Conunlttlng  a  homicide  or  other  felony 
while  using  a  motor  vehicle. 

(3)  Leaving  scene  of  accident  Involving 
personal  injury  without  giving  assistance  or 
making  his  identity  known. 

(4)  Reckless  driving  involving  personal 
Injury. 

(5)  Out-of -District  convictions  for  the 
foregoing  offenses. 

As  to  these  violations,  the  act  requires  the 
motorist  so  convicted  to  file  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Motor  Vehicles  evidence  that  he  is 
financially  responsible — usually  established 
by  proof  of  Insurance  coverage  for  the  fu- 
ture— before  he  Is  permitted  to  operate  or 
register  a  motor  vehicle  In  the  District. 


BKASON  rOR  rZOIBLATION 

The  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility 
Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  requires  a 
motorist  convicted  of  certain  offenses  to  file 
with  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  evi- 
dence that  he  is  financially  responsible, 
usually  by  way  of  Insurance  coverage  for  the 
future,  because  the  commission  of  those  of- 
fenses demonstrates  that  the  motorist  com- 
mitting them  may  be  a  traffic  safety  prob- 
lem. For  example,  section  37  of  the  act  (sec. 
40-453,  DC.  Code)  requires  that  persons 
convicted  of  any  of  the  five  specified  manda- 
tory revocation  offenses  "give  and  thereafter 
maintain  proof  of  financial  responsibility" 
before  they  are  permitted  to  operate  or  regU- 
ter  a  motor  vehicle.  Since  such  motorists  are 
statistically  poorer  Insurance  risks.  Insurance 
companies  are  allowed  to  charge  a  substan- 
tially larger  premium  for  this  coverage.  In 
fact,  your  committee  understands  that  for 
some  motorists  the  premiums  are  prohibitive. 

HR.  13480  makes  no  change  In  the  law 
respecting  such  serious  traffic  offenses.  How- 
ever, of  the  seven  possible  factual  situations 
set  forth  above,  covered  by  section  39  of  the 
act,  only  driving  while  operating  privileges 
are  suspended  or  revoked  may  be  considered 
as  involving  an  element  of  danger  to  the 
general  public.  The  other  offenses  (except 
possiblv  operating  without  any  kind  of  per- 
mit) often  Involve  Inadvertence,  or  a  mis- 
understanding of  reclprpclty  regulations  re- 
specting operators'  perriilts  and  auto  tags. 
For  example,  your  committee  understands 
that  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  often 
falls  to  notify  many  persons  that  their  per- 
mit will  expire  shortly  (this  Is  a  courtesy  not 
required  by  law  but  is  done  whenever  possi- 
ble). Such  persons  may  be  stopped  for  a 
minor  violation  and  then  discover  their  per- 
mit has  expired— in  some  cases  for  no  more 
than  a  few  days  at  most.  Many  persons  estab- 
lish residence  in  the  District  arriving  from 
a  State  which  has  no  reciprocity  with  the 
District  on  tags  or  permit.  If  stopped  by  an 
officer,  such  persons  are  charged  with  operat- 
ing a  vehicle  without  D.C.  permit  or  tags 
when  both  are  required.  In  such  situations 
the  same  requirement  of  expensive  compul- 
sory insurance  Is  Imposed  on  such  persons. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  District  government, 
concurred  in  by  your  committee,  no  useful 
safety  purpose  is  served  by  the  requirement 
in  such  cases.  The  required  insurance  Is 
costly  and  is  difficult  to  obtain.  Many  com- 
panies already  Insuring  such  persons  will 
cancel  rather  than  file  the  required  certifi- 
cate. What  is  worse,  once  a  suspension  Is  on 
the  person's  record,  he  finds  It  difficult  to 
obtain  ordinary  insurance  In  the  future  be- 
cause the  first  question  on  an  application 
blank  is:  'Have  you  ever  been  suspended  or 
revoked  for  any  reason?"  Essentially,  the 
present  law  equates  these  latter  type  of 
violators  with  those  who  drive  while  drunk, 
or  commit  homicides  with  a  motor  vehicle, 
and  the  like,  while  the  committee  Is  In- 
formed that  the  minor  violator  in  nearly  all 
cases  Involves  a  person  whose  traffic  record 
has  no  traffic  safety  Implications. 

The  present  amendment  has  been  requested 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  government  in 
order  to  ameliorate  the  harsh  Impact  of  the 
present  law  on  drivers  who  pose  no  traffic 
hazard  YOVlt  committee  agrees  that  by  equat- 
ing such  cases  of  unintentional  and  relatively 
unimportant  violations  with  such  serious  vi- 
olations as  driving  under  the  influence  of 
intoxicating  liquor  or  narcotic  drug,  homi- 
cides, or  felonies  committed  while  using  mo- 
tor vehicles  (sec.  37  of  the  act)  and  requir- 
ing persons  Involved  In  the  unintentional  or 
relatively  unimportant  Infractions  to  pur- 
chase high-premium,  extra-risk  Insurance, 
existing  law  evokes  Justifiably  adverse  crit- 
icism against  a  provision  which.  In  most 
cases,  serves  no  valid  purpose  Further,  your 
committee  Is  Informed  that  persons  who  have 
become  subject  to  section  39(a)  of  the  act 
for  having  fail'Hl  to  obtain  District  of  Co- 
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lumbla  permits  or  tags  are  discouraged  from 
ever  obtaining  them  and  from  driving  In  the 
District  because  of  the  cost  of  buying  In- 
surance. 

H  R.  13480  makes  proof  of  financial  respon- 
sibility which  Is  required  under  secUon  39  of 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act. 
applicable  only  to  the  motortst  guilty  of  the 
serious  violations  of  "driving  a  motor  ve- 
hicle within  the  District  of  Columbia  at  a 
time  when  his  license  Is  suspended  or  re- 
voked"— and  inapplicable  to  the  minor  traf- 
fic offenses  heretofore  listed. 

HEARING 

H  R.  13480  was  the  subject  of  a  public 
hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Busi- 
ness and  Commerce  on  September  19.  1968 
Repreeentatlves  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  appeared  at  the  hearing  and 
testified  In  favor  of  the  bill.  Your  committee 
has  heard  of  no  objectlorw  to  the  bill  and 
feels  that  Its  enactment  Is  In  the  public 
Interest. 


The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion has  found  It  necessary  to  amend  Senate 
ResoluUon  397  by  reducing  the  quantity  of 
additional  copies  to  be  printed  from  10,000 
to  8,700.  the  maximum  obtainable  under  the 
$1,200   limitation   for  simple  resolutions. 

The  printing-cost  estimate  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 397  as  amended  Is  as  follows: 

Printing-cost  estimate 
To    print    as    a    document    (1.500 

copies)   $566  63 

8,700  additional   copies,   at  $136.86 

per  thousand  — 1.  190.  68 

Total  estimated  cost,  S.  Res. 

397  as  amended .- - --   1,757  31 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 
The  bin  iH.R.  14096'  to  amend  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
Increase"  the  penalties  for  unlawful  acts 
Involving  lysergic  acide  diethylamide 
(LSD>  and  other  depressant  and  stimu- 
lant drugs,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 
the  bill  iS.  4062  >  to  amend  title  13. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  census 
questions,  were  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  these  two  bills  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  passed  over. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar,  be- 
ginning with  United  Nations  Represent- 
atives.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  PRINT  SENATE 
DOCUMENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  iS.  Res.  397)  to  print  as  a 
Senate  document  a  study  entitled  "As- 
pects of  Intellectual  Ferment  and  Dissent 
In  the  Soviet  Union"  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  with  an  amendment  in 
line  5.  after  the  word  "printed"  strike 
out  "ten  thousand"  and  insert  "eight 
thousand  seven  hundred";  so  as  to  make 
the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  a  study  entitled  "Aspects  of 
Intellectual  Ferment  and  Dissent  In  the 
Soviet  Union,"  prepared  at  the  request  of 
Senator -Thomas  J.  Dodd  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress;  ' 
and  that  there  be  printed  eight  thousand 
seven  hundred  additional  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
the  JudlclarV. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1611  >.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  397  as  referred  would 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  a  study  entitled  "Aspects  of  Intellectual 
Ferment  and  Dissent  In  the  Soviet  Union." 
prepared  at  the  request  of  Senator  Thomas 
J.  Dodd  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress:  and  further 
would  authorize  the  printing  of  10,000  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  document  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


UNITED  NATIONS  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  of  United  Nations  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT  OF 
APPEALS 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Andrew  McCaughrin  Hood,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  Chief  Judge  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— DIPLOMATIC 
AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE  AND  U.S. 
COAST  GUARD 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Diplomatic  and 
Foreign  Service  and  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Albert  Bushong  Brooke.  Jr. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Albert  Bushong  Brooke.  Jr..  of  Maryland, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  when 
Mr.  Brooke  was  nominated,  certain  pub- 
lications   suggested    that    perhaps    Mr. 


Brooke  would  be — and  I  quote  from  the 
September  30,  1968,  issue  of  Electrical 
World  "  poles  apart'  from  the  philoso- 
phy of  FPC  Chairman  Lee  C.  White,  who 
usually  voted  with  Ross.  Brooke  describes 
himself  as  'right  of  center.'  " 

Another  statement  in  the  September 
30  issue  of  Electrical  World,  which  was 
a  news  comment  on  Mr.  Brooke,  gave  me 
real  concern. 

I  was  not  able  to  be  at  the  session  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  when  Mr. 
Brooke  was  being  considered.  I  sent  for 
the  hearing  record.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Mossl  asked  Mr.  Brooke  if 
there  are  areas  of  Power  Commission 
jurisdiction  which  could  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Brooke  responded: 

well  lust  looking  at  It  objectively,  you 
might  say  the  fewer  the  better.  But  I  don  t 
know  If  that  would  be  the  right  answer 
or  not  .  .  . 

Then  Senator  Moss  asked: 

Do  you  favor  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
Commission's  responsibility  to  police  whole- 
sale rates? 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Brooke  evaded  the 

question.  ,  ,  ,   ^ 

So  I  was  concerned  about  this  nomina- 
tion A  man  who  says  that  he  is  "poles 
apart"  from  the  philosophy  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  certainly  should 
answer,  objectively  and  honestly,  some 
of  the  questions,  about  that  philosophy, 
if  he  knows  how  he  feels  about  the  var- 
ious problems  of  jurisdiction. 

I  have  learned,  after  investigation 
that  the  reporter  of  Electrical  World 
has  misquoted  Mr.  Brooke,  that  Mr. 
Brooke  Is  not  familiar  with  all  the  prob- 
lems to  be  presented  to  the  Commission. 
I  feel  that  that  happens  to  every  ap- 
pointee. I  believe  he  wUl  be  unbiased  and 
objective  in  handling  the  various  con- 
cerns that  come  before  the  Commission: 
and  the  statement  in  Electrical  Worid 
is  inaccurate. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  have  given 
up  some  of  the  misgivings  I  had.  I  hope 
Mr.  Brooke  will  be  an  excellent  member 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and  I 
shall  vote  for  his  confirmation. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  diligence  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Montana  In  this  matter.  I  know  that 
there  was  confusion  in  the  quotation 
from  the  magazine,  because  I  know  that 
Mr.  Brooke  has  the  highest  respect  for 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. They  both  were  associated  with 
Kentucky  on  the  Hill  some  years  ago  and 
worked  out  many  problems  together, 
when  Chairman  White  was  associated 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.   Cooper). 

As  the  Senator  knows.  Kentucky  is  a 
balanced  State:  We  have  private  power, 
we  have  TVA,  and  we  have  one  of  the 
greatest  RECC's  in  the  country. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  dili- 
gence and  for  his  fairness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER     FOR     ADJOURNMENT     TO 
MONDAY.  OCTOBER  7.   1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COOPERA- 
TION ACT  OF  1968 — CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  <S.  698)  to  achieve  the  fullest 
cooperation  and  coordination  of  activi- 
ties among  the  levels  of  government  in 
order  to  improve  the  operation  of  our 
Federal  system  in  an  increasingly  com- 
plex society,  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  grants-in-aid  to  the  States,  to 
provide  for  periodic  congressional  review 
of  Federal  grants-in-aid.  to  permit  pro- 
vision of  reimbursable  technical  services 
to  State  and  local  government,  to  estab- 
lish coordinated  intergovernmental  poli- 
cy and  administration  of  grants  and 
loans  for  urban  development,  to  au- 
thorize the  consolidation  of  certain 
grant-in-aid  programs,  to  provide  for  the 
acquisition,  use,  and  disposition  of  land 
within  urban  areas  by  Federal  agencies 
In  conformity  with  local  government  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  uniform  relocation 
assistance  policy,  to  establish  a  uniform 
land  acquisition  policy  for  Federal  and 
federally  aided  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

<  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  October  1.  1968.  pp.  28856- 
28860,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  698  now  before  the 
Senate  represents  the  culmination  of  8 
years  of  continuous  legislative  activity  by 
the  Congress.  Enactment  of  this  bill  will 
be  a  major  step  in  improvement  of  the 
processes  of  government  in  this  country 
at  a  time  when  the  effectiveness  of  gov- 
ernment is  being  tested  as  never  before 
In  our  historj'. 

S.  698  was  introduced  in  January  of 
CXIV 1865— Part  23 


1967  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mr.  MusKiEl.  It  has  31  cosponsors.  It 
is  a  bipartisan  measure,  representing  a 
broad  area  of  agreement  among  the 
groups  and  individuals  most  highly  quali- 
fied in  the  field  of  intergovernmental  re- 
lations. It  is  wholly  constructive  in  char- 
acter. It  has  a  broad  base  of  support.  It 
was  unanimously  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
July  29  of  this  year. 

The  originE  of  this  bill  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Kestnbaum  Commission  whose  report  in 
1955  pointed  up  the  need  for  reform  in 
the  system  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and  local  governments.  There  fol- 
lowed a  period  of  intensive  study,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  Congress,  of  the  problems 
of  intergovernmental  relations. 

The  Senate's  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  conducted  in- 
tensive investigations,  to  which  officials 
of  State  and  local  governments  made  sig- 
nificant contributions.  Out  of  these  stud- 
ies developed  legislative  proposals,  sev- 
eral of  which  were  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  though  final  action  on 
them  was  not  taken  by  the  other  House. 
Among  these  were  S.  2114,  to  provide  for 
periodic  congressional  review  of  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  to  States  and  to  local 
units  of  government,  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  1964.  Another  was  S.  561, 
the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act 
of  1965.  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
In  1965. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us,  S.  698.  is  the 
end  product  of  this  long  process  of  study 
and  legislative  activity.  It  combines  some 
of  the  best  elements  of  the  legislation 
which  has  been  considered  in  the  past, 
leaving  others,  such  as  uniform  reloca- 
tion assistance  for  persons  displaced  by 
public  improvement  programs  and  uni- 
form land  acquisition  policies  yet  to  be 
dealt  with.  Agreement  by  the  other  House 
to  the  conference  report  on  Tuesday  gives 
us  the  opportunity  today  to  complete 
congressional  action  on  a  bill  of  great 
merit  and  great  potential  benefit  to  the 
country. 

The  substitute  bill  presented  in  the 
conference  report  has  benefited  from  the 
careful  and  thorough  consideration  given 
by  the  conferees  to  the  differences  be- 
tween S.  698,  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
and  the  House  amendment.  Mo.st  differ- 
ences of  a  substantive  character  between 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  comparable  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  were  resolved 
in  favor  of  the  Senate  version,  while  a 
number  of  improvements  and  clarifica- 
tions made  by  the  House  were  adopted. 
In  addition,  the  conferees  agreed  on 
an  amended,  and  in  some  respects 
strengthened  and  improved,  version  of 
the  provisions  for  congressional  review  of 
Federal  grants-in-aid,  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Senate  bill  but  not  in  the 
House  amendment. 

Title  I  sets  forth  the  necessary  defi- 
nitions. 

In  title  n,  providing  for  improved  ad- 
ministration of  grants-in-aid  to  the 
States,  the  Senate  bill  required  Federal 
agencies  administering  programs  of 
grants-in-aid  to  notify,  on  request,  the 
Governor — or  official  designated  by 
him — or  the  State  legislature  of  the  pur- 
poses and  amounts  of  actual  grants-in- 
aid   to   the   State  or  its   political   sub- 


divisions. The  conference  substitute  re- 
quires that,  on  request,  notification  be 
given  to  the  Governor.  State  legislature, 
or  other  official  designated  by  either,  and 
that  a  copy  of  the  requested  Information 
be  furnished  to  the  State  legislature  or 
the  Governor  depending  upon  the  orig- 
inal request  for  such  data. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  contained  a  section  relating 
to  scheduling  of  Federal  transfers  to  the 
States.  The  House  amendment,  however, 
deleted  a  provision  of  this  section  of  the 
Senate  bill  which  directed  that  the 
States  not  be  held  accountable  for  in- 
terest earned  on  grant-in-aid  funds, 
pending  their  disbursement  for  program 
purposes.  The  conference  report  con- 
tains this  provision  of  the  Senate  bill. 

In  title  III,  the  Senate  bill  provided 
that  funds  received  by  Federal  agencies 
as  payment  for  furnishing  specialized  or 
technical  services  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments be  deposited  to  the  credit  of 
the  principal  appropriation  from  which 
the  cost  of  providing  the  services  was 
paid  or  is  to  be  charged,  or  to  the  appro- 
priation currently  available  for  the  cost 
of  similar  services.  The  House  amend- 
ment required  that  these  funds  be  de- 
posited to  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury.  The  conference  substitute 
provides  that  these  funds  shall  be  de- 
posited to  the  credit  of  the  principal  ap- 
propriation from  which  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding the  services  was  paid  or  Is  to  be 
charged. 

In  title  IV.  the  Senate  bill  directed  the 
President  to  establish  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  uniform  application  In  the 
formulation,  evaluation,  and  review  of 
Federal  programs  and  projects  having  a 
significant  impact  on  area  and  commun- 
ity development,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
suring that  they  will  most  effectively 
serve  objectives  stated  in  the  bill.  The 
House  amendment  authorized  but  did 
not  direct  the  President  to  do  so.  The 
conference  substitute  follows  the  Sen- 
ate language. 

The  Senate  bill  and  House  amendment 
both  contain  an  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949.  setting  forth  policies  to 
help  assure  that  acquisition,  use.  and  dis- 
position of  land  within  urban  areas  by 
Federal  agencies  will  be  in  conformity 
with  land  utilization  programs  of  af- 
fected local  government.  This  appears  as 
title  V  In  the  conference  report,  with 
agreement  on  minor  changes  In  language. 

Title  V  of  the  Senate  bill  related  to 
congressional  review  of  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  to  States  and  to  local  units  of 
government.  The  House  amendment  con- 
tained no  comparable  provision.  Title  VI 
of  the  conference  report  contains  a  sub- 
stitute for  title  V  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  substitute  eliminates  provisions 
for  the  automatic  termination  after  5 
years  of  grant-in-aid  programs  enacted 
In  the  91st  and  subsequent  Congresses. 
It  was  recognized  that  few  such  programs 
have  been  enacted  In  recent  years  with- 
out specified  termination  dates.  In  de- 
leting the  automatic  termination  provi- 
sion, the  conferees  agreed  upon  the  ob- 
jective that  reasonable  termination  dates 
be  placed  on  ah  new  programs  and  on 
existing  programs,  and  make  this  recom- 
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mendation  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  Senate 
and  Houss  review  of  all  future  grant-in- 
aid  programs  which  have  authorizations 
of  more  than  3  years.  Such  review  would 
consider  the  extent  to  which  the  pur- 
poses of  the  programs  have  been  met.  the 
extent  they  can  t)e  carried  on  with  or 
without  further  financial  assistance, 
whether  changes  are  needed  in  their  di- 
rection, administration,  or  purpose,  and 
the  adequacy  of  the  programs 

The  conference  substitute  provides 
for  review  at  4-year  intervals  of  all 
grant-in-aid  programs  for  which  no  ex- 
piration date  has  been  specified  by  law. 
regardless  of  when  they  were  enacted. 
The  committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  having  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  such  grant-in-aid  programs  are  di- 
rected, separately  or  jointly,  to  conduct 
studies  of  the  programs  and  to  advise 
their  respective  Houses  of  the  results  of 
their  findings. 

The  Sepate  bill  provided  for  continu- 
ing studies  of  certain  aspects  of  Federal 
grant  programs  to  be  made  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States.  The 
conference  substitute  authorizes  the 
Comptroller  General  to  conduct  these 
studies,  but  only  on  request  of  a  com- 
mittee having  jurisdiction  over  the 
grant-in-aid  program.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  authority 
already  vested  in  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  investigate  and  audit  all  Fed- 
eral programs. 

The  conference  report  provides  that 
nothing  In  the  bill  shall  be  construed  to 
affect  the  jurisdiction  of  committees 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  or  House. 

The  House  amendment  deleted  titles 
vn  and  vm  of  the  Senate  bill,  which  re- 
lated to  uniform  relocation  assistance 
and  uniform  land  acquisition  policy,  and 
title  EX,  which  related  to  judicial  re- 
view of  certain  administrative  actions 
under  titles  Vn  and  vni.  The  conference 
substitute  omits  these  three  titles. 

The  conferees  were  in  agreement  on 
the  desirability  of  the  Congress  enacting 
a  uniform  relocation  policy  to  assist 
those  displaced  from  their  homes,  farms, 
or  businesses  by  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  projects.  They  were  also  agreed 
upon  the  desirability  of  a  uniform  land 
acquisition  policy  In  cases  where  Federal 
or  federally  assisted  programs  result  in 
the  taking  of  land  of  private  owners. 
They  recommend  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  both  Houses  that  action 
be  taken  on  these  objectives  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  could  regret 
more  than  your  conferees  the  necessity 
for  omitting  from  the  conference  report 
those  provisions  which  relate  to  uniform 
relocation  assistance  for  persons  dis- 
placed from  their  homes  and  businesses 
by  projects  carried  out  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  by  States  or  local  govern- 
ments with  Federal  assistance. 

The  conferees  were  faced  with  a  choice 
between  insisting  upon  inclusion  of  those 
provisions  and  thus  stalemating  the  con- 
ference, or  agreeing  to  their  exclusion 
and  thus  obtaining  agreement  on  a  good 
strong  bill  dealing  with  many  Important 
areas  of  Intergovernmental  cooperation. 

The   House   conferees   did   not   argue 


against  the  relocation  and  land  acquisi- 
tion provisions  on  their  merits.  On  the 
contrary,  they  freely  acknowledged  the 
necessity  for  legislation  along  the  lines 
of  that  included  in  the  Senate  bill.  They 
pointed,  however,  to  the  record  of  the 
House  at  the  time  the  House  bill  was 
passed.  Because  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives jurisdiction  over  relocation 
assistance  and  land  acquisition  policies 
belongs  to  the  Public  Works  Committee 
and  not  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  the  House  conferees 
were  committed  not  to  bring  back  to  the 
House  a  conference  report  which  In- 
cluded any  language  on  these  two  sub- 
jects. In  view  of  the  jurisdictional  lines 
of  the  House,  there  was  nothing  that  the 
House  conferees  could  do  at  that  point, 
and  there  was  nothing  which  the  confer- 
ence Itself  could  do  to  resolve  this  diffi- 
culty. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
nevertheless  expressed  their  own  convic- 
tions on  this  subject  as  follows: 

The  conferees  were  In  agreement  on  the 
desirability  of  the  Congress  enacting  a  uni- 
form relo«'atlon  policy  to  assist  those  dis- 
placed from  their  homes,  farms,  or  busi- 
nesses by  Federal  and  federally  assisted  proj- 
ects They  were  also  agreed  upon  the  desir- 
ability of  a  uniform  land  acqusitlon  policy  In 
cases  where  Federal  or  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams result  In  the  talcing  of  the  land  of 
private  owners.  They  recommend  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  both  Houses  that 
action  be  taken  on  these  objectives  as  soon 
as  possible 

Though  S.  698  does  not  itself  deal  with 
the  subject  of  relocation  assistance.  Its 
extensive  investigations  and  hearings  on 
this  subject  have  not  been  fruitless. 

The  greatest  single  cause  of  displace- 
ments of  families,  individuals,  and  busi- 
nesses is  highway  construction.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  estimates 
that  total  displacements  on  all  Federal 
aid  highway  systems  for  the  3-year 
period  from  July  1,  1967,  through  June 
30.  1970,  will  reach  almost  170,000  or 
more  than  56.000  a  year.  You  can  obtain 
some  idea  of  the  severity  of  this  human 
dislocation  when  you  consider  that  it  is 
during  these  3  years  that  the  Interstate 
System  will  make  its  heaviest  Impact  on 
congested  urban  areas,  for  the  most  part 
occupied  by  those  least  able  to  bear  the 
shock. 

For  this  reason  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Public  Works  decided  to  Include  in  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  pro- 
visions for  relocation  assistant  to  those 
dislocated  by  highway  construction.  Rec- 
ognizing that  his  subject  was  of  primary 
concern  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  came  to  our  committee  for  as- 
sistance in  writing  those  provisions.  The 
result  was  a  set  of  provisions  in  the  High- 
way Act  closely  paralleling  those  of 
S.  698. 

The  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph],  in  presenting  the  High- 
way Act  to  the  Senate,  had  this  to  say: 

Title  n  would  establish  a  broad  gage  pro- 
gram designed  to  insure  that  those  displaced 
and  dislocated  by  Pederal-ald  highway  con- 
struction are  aided  and  assisted  In  reestab- 
lishing their  homes,  farms,  and   businesses. 

It  Is  timely  to  point  out  that  these  provi- 
sions have  been  modeled  after  S.  698.  legis- 
lation Introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Maine 


I  Mr.  MusKBl,  on  which  extensive  hearings 
were  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  Also  joining  with 
him  in  that  important  undertaking  Is  a  very 
valued  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  of  the  parent  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee  I  Mr    Baker). 

The  thinking  of  these  two  Senators  has 
helped  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee to  realize  the  Importance  of  the  work 
which  has  been  done  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  who 
have  led  the  effort  to  develop  a  more  effective 
and  equitable  relocation  program. 

We  value  the  work  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  and  though 
the  full  range  of  S.  098  will  not  be  Imple- 
mented In  this  Congress,  a  major  step  for- 
ward will  be  achieved  In  applying  these  pro- 
visions to  the  highway  construction  program. 

The  language  of  title  II  of  8.  3418.  as  re- 
ported, reflects  In  large  part  the  Improved 
understanding  of  relocation  procedures  which 
has  developed  as  a  result  of  the  long  term 
efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Maine,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee,  and  others  In  connection 
with  this  subject.  It  Is  not  a  subject  that 
win  decrease  In  Interest  It  Is  not  a  problem 
that  will  lessen. 

Furthermore,  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  included  in  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968 
provisions  borrowed  from  S.  698  to  bring 
the  level  of  relocation  assistance  in  urban 
renewal  and  other  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment programs  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  level  of  that  provided  in  S.  698. 

Dislocations  resulting  from  the  high- 
way program  and  from  the  various  pro- 
grams coming  under  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  make  up  the 
bulk  of  all  dislocations  resulting  from 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  projects. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  work  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  the  Interest  and 
initiative  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  relocation  assistance  Is 
now  available  in  generous  measure  in 
virtually  all  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
programs.  This  Is  a  notable  achievement. 

What  remains  to  be  done,  and  what  I 
am  certain  will  be  done,  is  to  blend  the 
provisions  in  all  of  these  programs  into 
a  uniform  system  of  relocation  assist- 
ance which  can  be  administered  in  a  pur- 
poseful and  coordinated  manner  under 
uniform  policies  established  by  the 
President. 

I  believe  a  measure  to  accomplish  this 
will  obtain  broad  support  in  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  and  that  it  will  become 
law.  Those  who  have  worked  so  hard  for 
a  uniform  relocation  policy  will  certainly 
pursue  this  In  the  next  Congress. 

Before  concluding,  I  should  like  to 
stress  again  the  cooperative  and  com- 
pletely bipartisan  spirit  In  which  this 
legislation  has  been  developed  and 
brought  finally  before  the  Senate  for  this 
conclusive  action.  Many,  In  both  Houses, 
have  worked  together  over  a  period  of 
years  to  produce  a  bill  which  would  help 
adapt  the  processes  of  government  to  the 
needs  of  our  country  today  and  In  the 
years  to  come.  Recognition  should  be 
given  to  the  leadership  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  who 
has  devoted  himself  faithfully  since  he 
first  came  to  the  Senate  to  measures  for 
the  Improvement  of  our  Federal  system 
of  government.  Recognition  should  also 
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be  given  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  E>akota  (Mr.  MundtI,  who  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions and  of  the  parent  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  for  the  deep  in- 
terest he  has  taken  in  this  work  and  for 
his  own  legislative  proposals  now  incor- 
porated in  the  measure  we  have  before 
us. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
conference  report  on  S.  698,  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker  1.  who  is  necessarily  absent  today, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
prepared  by  him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Baker  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr  President,  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation  Act  Is  a  measure  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  working  relationships 
among  governments  at  the  federal,  state  and 
local  levels  so  that  they  can.  In  coopera- 
tion, deal  more  effectively  with  the  Increas- 
ingly complex  problems  of  our  society.  I 
was  happy  to  Join  In  co-sponsoring  this 
proposal  after  It  was  Introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskle) . 

The  Senate-passed  version  of  this  Act  In- 
cluded several  titles  that  were  not  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Title  VII  of 
the  Senate  Act  provided  for  uniform  reloca- 
tion assistance  to  persons  displaced  by  fed- 
eral or  federally  assisted  programs.  The  ob- 
jective of  this  title  was  to  Insure  that  such 
displaced  persons  would  be  left  no  worse  off 
economically  than  they  were  before  being  dis- 
placed Title  VIII  of  the  Senate  Act  set  forth 
a  uniform  land  acquisition  policy  to  assure 
consistent  treatment  for  owners  with  regard 
to  the  acquisition  of  real  property  by  fed- 
eral agencies.  Finally.  Title  IX  made  clear 
that  all  sections  of  Titles  VII  and  VIII  which 
required  any  actions  by  a  federal  agency 
would  be  subject  to  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  for  purposes  of  administrative 
and  Judicial  review  of  such  action. 

Mr.  President,  these  three  titles  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  not  agreed  to  In  conference 
are  vitally  necessary  to  assure  equitable 
treatment  of  persons  whose  homes  and  prop- 
erty are  taken  by  public  projects.  In  my 
view,  these  three  titles  were  the  most  Im- 
portant of  the  Senate-passed  Act.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  recognize  that  there  are  Im- 
portant and  much  needed  provisions  In  the 
other  titles  which  have  been  agreed  to  by 
the  conference.  Accordingly,  I  do  not  oppose 
the  conference  report,  but  it  Is  my  firm  hope 
that  m  the  next  legislative  session  the  Con- 
gress will  enact  provisions  Insuring  a  uni- 
form relocation  policy,  a  uniform  land 
acquisition  policy,  and  a  provision  for  judi- 
cial review  of  the  actions  of  federal  agencies 
In  these  areas. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  was  not 
yet  a  member  of  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  at  the  time  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  was  be- 
fore the  committee  and  was  before  the 
Senate.  This  measure  Is  in  my  view  an 
outstanding  legislative  achievement.  It 
reflects  very  highly  on  the  committee, 
and  on  those  Senators  who  were  on  the 
committee  and  who  contributed  to  the 
shaping  of  this  bill.  I  am  proud  now  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee;  I  would  hope  that  my 
membership  there  will  enable  me  to  help 
continue  this  vital  work  in  Improving  the 
responsiveness  of  our  federal  system,  and 


in  an  increasingly  complicated  society, 
assuring  that  all  levels  of  government  are 
able  to  work  closely  together  in  serving 
the  great  constituency  which  Is  common 
to  all  levels  and  branches  of  government. 

Acceptance  of  this  conference  report 
is  the  more  significant  in  the  light  of  the 
history  of  this  measure.  The  Senate 
passed  the  Intergovernmental  Cooper- 
ation Act  of  1965,  and  the  Uniform  Re- 
location Act  of  1966,  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress where  they  died  without  action  by 
the  House.  Although,  as  my  able  col- 
league from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Baker] 
points  out,  the  key  titles  of  the  bill  have 
again  failed  House  approval,  the  act  rep- 
resents a  significant  achievement,  none- 
theless. I  would  be  hopeful  that  In  the 
next  Congress  we  can  secure  enactment 
of  the  measures  relative  to  uniform  land 
acquisition  and  disposition  procedures, 
uniform  relocation  policies  and  proce- 
dures, and  judicial  review  of  procedures 
relating  to  these  areas. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  attest  that  there 
Is  great  interest  in  this  measure  through- 
out the  United  States.  At  every  level  of 
government  are  public  servants — elected 
and  appointed — who  have  Indicated  their 
support  for-this  bill.  Just  yesterday.  I 
received  a  telegram  from  Richard  Ogllvie, 
presently  prfesldent  of  the  Cook  County 
Board  of  Sbpervlsors  and  our  outstand- 
ing Republican  candidate  for  Governor 
of  Illinois,  who  indicated  his  recognition 
of  the  merit  of  the  conference  report, 
and  his  support  for  its  immediate 
passage.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  telegram  to  me  be  Inserted  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obectlon,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy: 

I  urge  you  to  support  conference  report  on 
S.  698 — Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act 
of  1968.  This  bill  greatly  improves  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  of  activities  among  all 
levels  of  government.  It  will  help  state  and 
local  governments  In  dealing  with  the  Fed- 
eral Establishment. 

Richard  B.  Ogilvie. 
President,  Cook  Co/unty  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  enactment  of  the  proposed  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968 — 
S.  698.  This  omnibus  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  curb  some  of  the  sources  of 
friction  in  today's  Federal-State-local 
relations.  Moreover,  it  implements  pro- 
posals advanced  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference,  the  Council  of  State 
Grovernments,  the  National  Association 
of  Counties,  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
and  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relatioris. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  under- 
scored by  the  basic  trends  that  char- 
acterize the  course  of  contemporary 
federalism : 

First,  the  demand  for  more  public 
revenues  has  hit  State  and  local  govern- 
ments most  directly  and  most  severely; 
witness  the  fact  that  these  jurisdictions 
now  account  for  approximately  three- 
fifths  of  the  total  civil  governmental 
expenditures. 


Second,  in  response  to  these  pressures, 
the  Federal  Government  has  expanded 
its  role  in  domestic  governmental  pro- 
grams and  in  Intergovernmental  rela- 
tions— largely  via  the  grant-in-aid 
mechanism. 

Tlilrd,  grant  expenditures  have  risen 
from  SI  billion  in  1946  to  an  estimated 
$20.3  billion  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Fourth,  at  present.  Federal  grants  pro- 
vide State  and  local  governments  with 
approximately  $1  out  of  every  $6  they 
spend. 

Finally,  with  expansion  of  grants  to 
over  400  in  number,  serious  problems  of 
proliferation,  varying  and  Inconsistent 
formulas  and  regulations,  overlapping, 
and  conflicting  planning  goals  have 
arisen. 

These  developments  combine  to  bring 
us  to  a  point  where  the  need  for  inter- 
governmental administrative  reform  is 
mandatory.  We  clearly  need  a  more  ef- 
fective collaboration  between  the  various 
levels  of  government — especially  as  they 
join  to  combat  the  development  problems 
in  rural  as  well  as  urban  areas.  We  need 
to  achieve  greater  consistency  in  the  op- 
erations of  proliferating  Federal  grant 
programs.  We  need  greater  flexibility 
and  and  coordination  In  the  administra- 
tion of  Federal  grants — especially  at  the 
State  level.  We  need  to  reform  grant 
requirements — especially  the  "single 
agency"  requirement — so  that  State  gov- 
ernments' efforts  to  streamline  their 
administrative  structures  are  not  shack - 
eled  by  Federal  regulations.  I  can  speak — 
from  personal  experience  as  a  former 
Governor — of  the  negative  effects  of  the 
"single  agency  "  provision.  We  need  to 
strengtlien  the  techniques  of  collabora- 
tion among  the  levels  of  government — 
including  the  services-in-aid  as  well  as 
the  grant-in-aid  device.  We  need  to 
achieve  more  effective  planning  and  In- 
teragency coordination  of  Federal  pro- 
grams having  an  impact  on  both  urban 
and  rural  areas.  We  must  conserve  the 
strength  and  authority  of  general  pur- 
pose units  of  government  at  the  local 
level — counties,  citie?,  and  towns — given 
the  surging  expansion  of  special  districts 
in  recent  years.  We  need  to  instill  greater 
sensitivity  in  the  Federal  executive 
branch — especially  the  General  Services 
Administration — in  the  administration 
of  their  land-use  policies  in  urban  mu- 
nicipalities. Finally,  we  need  to  system- 
ize  Congress"  review  of  Federal  grants- 
in-aid — especially  those  that  are  ongoing 
programs — that  is.  those  without  termi- 
nation provisions. 

The  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  confronts  all  of  these  problems,  and 
each  of  its  titles  helps  to  correct  one  or 
more  of  the  difficulties  I  have  cited.  Since 
its  inception,  this  measure  has  enjoyed 
strong  support  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle — here  and  in  the  other  body.  The 
hearings  on  the  measure  have  revealed 
strong  support  from  public  interest 
groups  representing  State  and  local 
officials. 

We  have  the  opportunity  today  to  take 
a  significant  first  step  toward  strength- 
ening the  machinery  of  a  more  modern 
Federal  system.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
urge  that  the  Senate  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  this  measure. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
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half  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Montoya)  who  is  necessarily  absent 
today,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
statement  prepared  by  him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Montoya  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statemint  by  Mr.  Montota 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  give  my  full  support 
to  the  conference  report  on  S.  698.  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968. 

This  Is  a  measure  primarily  concerned  with 
Improving  the  management  effectiveness  of 
grant  administrations  at  the  Federal  level. 
But  more — and  I  want  to  emphasize  this — 
It  is  a  bill  to  insure  Federal  cooperation  and 
help  to  State  and  local  governments. 

It  smoothes  the  pathways  of  information 
and  administration  of  grant  funds  to  the 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions;  it  au- 
thorizes Federal  agencies  to  provide  ,  thenj 
special  or  technical  services  and  facilities  for 
their  development;  it  provides  for  conform- 
ity by  Federal  agencies  with  land  use  pro- 
grams of  local  government;  and  it  requires 
certain  necessary  methods  of  continuing  re- 
view of  TPederal  grant-in-aid  programs. 

But  the  heart  of  the  bill  Ues  in  its  title  IV 
which  Is  directed  to  a  Federal  policy  of  inter- 
governmental coordination. 

We  now  have  over  400  separate  grant  au- 
thorizations, being  administered  by  over  150 
departments,  agencies  and  bureaus  in  Wash- 
ington and  some  500  offices  in  the  field.  At 
the  same  time  our  50  States  have  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  agencies  administering 
their  State  and  local  development  programs. 

Hearings  held  by  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  devel- 
oped unanimous  testimony  from  Governors, 
mayors,  county  ofllcials  and  other  admin- 
istrators, that  not  only  has  the  Federal-aid 
program  got  to  be  coordinated,  but  it  has  to 
be  better  Implemented  to  meet  the  objec- 
tives of  regional.  State,  and  local  comprehen- 
sive planning. 

This  legislation  provides  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive with  the  authority — and  In  fact  makes 
it  mandatory — that  rules  and  regulations  be 
promulgated  to  develop  a  modernized  ap- 
proach in  Federal  grant  administration,  get 
the  maximum  benefit  from  the  grant-in-aid 
system,  and  to  respect  the  particular  needs 
and  plans  of  the  Individual  recipients. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Montana  |Mr  METCAtrl 
for  ably  substituting  for  our  distinguished 
chairman  |  Mr.  Muskie|  in  the  present-ition 
of  this  conference  report  I  wish  the  junior 
Senator  from  Maine  could  be  here  today,  for 
It  was  his  vigor  and  leadership  that  helped 
to  build  this  leg'.slatlon  and  eventually  to 
guide  it  through  the  intricate  legislative 
process  to  this  floor  today. 

I  wish  also  to  commend  the  staff  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, which  tolls  long  and  hard  in  a  compli- 
cated field  to  seek  out  the  problems  that  be- 
set our  federal  system.  They  have  made  a 
vital  contribution  to  our  oversight  function 
In  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Finally,  I  want  to  associate  my  Interest 
with  those  of  the  conferees  on  this  bill  that 
we  must  press  forward  with  a  uniform  re- 
location and  land  acquisition  policy.  Al- 
though we  have  made  a  great  stride  forward 
with  the  Highway  Act  this  year,  all  Federal 
programs  which  displace  people,  businesses 
and  farms,  and  talce  the  land  of  private 
owners,  should  be  covered  with  a  meaning- 
ful policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  conference  report  wtis  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  move 


to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  disappointment  in 
the  compromise  on  S.  698  which  wks 
reached  by  the  conference  committee.  As 
a  member  of  that  conference  committee, 
I  chose  not  to  sign  the  conference  report. 

The  need  for  legislation  to  improve 
intergoverrunental  cooperation  is  great. 
I  was  a  sponsor  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1968.  However,  the 
fundamental  differences  between  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  Senate  and  the  bill  as 
it  was  reported  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee have  reduced,  in  great  measure, 
the  impact  which  this  legislation  will 
have. 

The  Senate  titles  relating  to  relocation 
and  land  acquisition  were  not  an  issue 
in  the  conference  committee.  I  can  ap- 
preciate the  problems  of  committee  juris- 
diction which  limited  the  flexibility  of 
the  House  conferees.  However,  if  the  In- 
tergovernmental Cooperation  Act  is 
passed  today  without  these  important 
provisions,  much  of  the  incentive  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  solve 
its  procedural  problems  in  this  area  will 
be  lost.  The  likelihood  of  ever  obtaining 
relocation  and  land  acquisition  legisla- 
tion will  be  immeasurably  diminished. 
The  falure  to  provide  sound  policies  for 
relocation  and  land  acquisition  will 
ijreatly  hinder  the  development  of  sensi- 
ble intergovernm*'ntal  cooperation  pro- 
grams in  the  future. 

The  conference  committee  compromise 
with  regard  to  congressional  review  of 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  States  and  to 
local  units  of  government  did  not  include 
the  automatic  termination  provisions. 
That  provision  which  appUed  only  to 
programs  which  did  not  have  expira- 
tion dates  would  have  required  affirma- 
tive action  by  Congress  every  5  years  to 
continue  those  grant-in-aid  programs. 
Since  affirmative  action  by  CongrR.ss 
would  be  required,  it  was  anticipated  that 
thorough  investigation  and  considera- 
tion would  be  given  to  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  these  programs.  The  con- 
ference committee  compromise  provides 
that  grant-in-aid  programs  without 
expiration  dates  will  continue  indefi- 
nitely even  though  no  affirmative  action 
is  taken  by  Congress.  The  committees  of 
the  Congress  having  jurisdiction  over 
such  grant-in-aid  programs  will  be  re- 
quired to  study  the  programs  and  advise 
the  respective  Houses  of  the  results  of 
their  findings.  The  committee  action  re- 
quired by  the  compromise,  however,  will 
not  provide  the  same  impetus  for 
thorough  investigation  of  the  effective- 
ness and  efficiency  of  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams as  would  be  provided  by  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  which  required 
reauthorization  of  the  programs. 

Legislation  which  will  establish  a 
meaningful  policy  for  intergovernmental 
cooperation  is  needed.  I  would  hope  that 
the  91st  Congress  will  be  able  to  enact 
a  bill  which  would  include  relocation  and 
land  acquisition  provisions  as  well  as  a 
system  for  adequate  review  of  grant-in- 
aid  programs. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE  A  COR- 
RECTION IN  THE  ENROLLMENT  OF 
S.  698 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
838 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
838,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  to  make  a  correction  in  the  en- 
rollment of  S.  698,  as  follows: 
H.   Con.  Res.  838 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  in  the  enrollment  of  the  bill 
(S.  698)  to  achieve  the  fullest  cooperation 
and  coordination  of  activities  among  the  lev- 
els of  government  in  order  to  improve  the 
operation  of  our  federal  system  in  an  in- 
creasingly complex  society,  to  Improve  the 
administration  of  grants-in-aid  to  the  States, 
to  provide  for  jjeriodic  congressional  review 
of  Federal  grants-in-aid.  to  permit  provision 
of  reimbursable  technical  services  to  State 
and  local  government,  to  establish  coordi- 
nated Intergovernmental  policy  and  admin- 
istration of  development  assistance  programs, 
to  provide  for  the  acquisition,  use.  and  dis- 
position of  land  within  urban  areas  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  conformity  with  local  gov- 
ernment programs,  to  establish  a  uniform  re- 
location assistance  policy,  to  establish  a  uni- 
form land  acquisition  policy  for  Federal  and 
federally  aided  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, is  authorized  and  directed  to  correct 
the  title  of  the  bill  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
achieve  the  fullest  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation of  activities  among  the  levels  of  gov- 
ernment in  order  to  improve  the  operation  of 
our  federal  system  in  an  increasingly  complex 
society,  to  Improve  the  administration  of 
grants-in-aid  to  the  States,  to  permit  provi- 
sion of  reimbursable  technical  services  to 
State  and  local  government,  to  establish  co- 
ordinated Intergovernmental  policy  and  ad- 
ministration of  developnient  assistance  pro- 
grams, to  provide  for  the  acquisition,  use,  and 
disposition  of  land  within  iirban  areas  by 
Federal  agencies  in  conformity  with  local 
government  programs,  to  provide  for  peri- 
odic congressional  review  of  Federal  grants- 
in-aid,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in  ex- 
planation, when  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  the  conference  report 
in  connection  with  S.  698,  they  failed  to 
amend  the  title  of  the  bill.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  838  merely  provides 
for  amending  the  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  838)  was  agreed  to. 
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U.N.  URGED  TO  ACT  ON  BIAFRA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  pic- 
ture of  thousands  of  Biafran  war  vic- 
tims— many  of  them  tiny  children — being 
permitted  to  starve  to  death  each  day  is 
as  horrifying  as  any  example  I  can  con- 
template of  mans  inhumanity  to  his 
fellow  man. 

The  Biafran  tragedy  gives  evidence 
that  the  four  horsemen — war,  pestilence, 
strife,  and  famine — are  still  riding  at  a 
gallop  and  that  mans  himianitarian  im- 
pulses too  often  are  so  weak  that  they 
succumb  to  political  and  economic  con- 
siderations  which,   under   the   circum- 


stances, should  be  irrelevant,  or  at  least 
secondary. 

The  food  supplies  and  the  technology 
to  prevent  this  massive  death  by  starva- 
tion are  available:  all  that  is  lacking  Is 
the  human  will  to  insure  its  delivery — 
the  will  of  the  Biafran  and  Federal  Ni- 
gerian Governments  to  cooperate  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  delivery  of  relief,  the 
will  of  the  international  community  to 
place  its  political  power  behind  an  in- 
tensive relief  effort.  Today  as  we  in  this 
Chamber  contemplate  what  can,  should, 
or  may  be  done  to  save  thousands,  per- 
haps millions,  of  Biafrans  from  starva- 
tion, hundreds  of  these  people  are  dying. 
By  the  end  of  the  day,  according  to  In- 
teinational  Red  Cross  estimate,  8,000  to 
10.000  Biafrans  will  have  died.  For  them 
our  verdict  will  be  too  late.  For  the  more 
than  40,000  who  will  die  this  week  we 
also  will  be  too  late,  but  let  us  not  also 
be  too  late  for  the  additional  more  than 
1  million  who  may  be  dead  by  Januaiy. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  trying  to  bal- 
ance political  or  economic  interests.  We 
can  have  only  one  interest,  one  motiva- 
tion— a  humanitarian  drive  to  use  the 
means  available  to  prevent  the  gradual 
decimation  of  the  Biafran  people.  What 
matteis  most  is  food  plus  transport  so 
as  to  bring  about  quick  and  effective  hu- 
manitarian lelief.  Since  the  main  ob- 
stacles— which  the  current  relief  effort 
under  the  coordination  of  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  cannot  overcome — are 
political.  Congress  should  urge  that  the 
dii-ection  of  the  relief  program  be  taken 
over  by  an  international  organization 
which  has  the  power  of  political  sanction. 
The  Organization  of  Afiican  Unity,  as 
the  organization  for  regional  coopera- 
tion, would  perhaps  be  the  most  natural 
and  effective  gi-oup  to  deal  with  this 
emergency.  However,  since  the  OAU  For- 
eign Ministers,  meeting  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  Algiers,  chose  to  refrain  from  any 
greater  action  than  condemning  the 
Biafi-an  secession,  the  United  Nations  is 
our  only  alternative.  The  U.N.'s  previous 
reluctance  to  deal  with  the  Biafran  crisis 
should  not  deter  interested  member  na- 
tions from  bringing  the  Nigerian  situa- 
tion before  the  body.  The  issue  should 
be  forced  to  a  vote,  so  that  each  nation 
will  have  to  weigh  its  ballot  in  the  light 
of  its  moral  conscience. 

The  General  Assembly  is  now  in  ses- 
sion. There  is  no  reason  for  further  delay. 

To  promote  pi'ompt  action,  the  United 
States  should  propose  that  a  United  Na- 
tions relief  force  be  organized  to  trans- 
port and  distiibute  the  relief  supplies 
which  are  already  being  gathered  by  the 
International  Red  Cross  and  many  other 
relief  agencies.  Planes  flown  under  U.N. 
insignia  should  be  manned  by  lepresent- 
atives  of  governments  acceptable  to  both 
the  Biafran  and  Federal  Nigerian  Gov- 
ernments. If  the  Governments  of  Biafra 
and  Nigeria  fail  to  cooperate  with  this 
multinational,  hiunanitarian  effort,  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  should 
agiee  to  withdraw  all  present  and  future 
technical  and  economic  assistance  to 
them.  The  political  obstacles  to  relief 
must  be  overcome  and  the  United  Na- 
tions appears  to  be  the  only  international 
orgarUzation  able  to  surmount  them.    ^ 

For  the  United  Nations  to  do  less,  for 
the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world  to 


do  less  is  to  fail  to  fulfill  one  of  the 
humanitarian  purposes  for  which  the 
United  Nations  was  organized;  a  failure 
to  act  would  be  a  denial  of  our  common 
bond  of  humanity.  If  the  great  powers 
hesitate  to  support  such  an  endeavor  to- 
ward humanitarian  action,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  future  generations  may  justly 
accuse  them  of  giving  in  to  political  and 
economic  self  interest.  By  proposing  a 
resolution  for  a  U.N.  relief  effort,  the 
United  States  is  not  contradicting  its 
policy  of  supporting  the  integrity  of  ex- 
isting African  boundaries  and  the  na- 
tionhood of  a  united  Nigeria.  As  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said : 

Deaths  caused  by  warfare  are  tragic 
enough.  But  mass  starvation  that  can  be 
prevented,  must  be  prevented. 

If  the  United  States  does  not  place  its 
support  behind  a  stronger  and  interna- 
tionalized Biafran  i-elief  program,  will 
our  hesitation  .stem  from  the  fear  that  the 
Nigerian  Federal  Government  may  fall 
and  the  showcase  of  our  African  aid  pro- 
gram will  be  shattered?  The  picture  of 
possibly  5  million  Biafran  graves,  how- 
ever, obscures  the  image  of  a  Nigerian 
showcase.  I  truly  do  believe  that  the  prin- 
ciples behind  American  diplomacy  are  of 
a  higher  moral  quality  than  that  In  fail- 
ing to  take  stronger  action  is  the  United 
States  merely  following  the  lead  of  Biit- 
ish  policy  as  we  have  so  unwisely  and 
unimaginatively  done  in  the  Rhodesian 
situation? 

We  have  made  some  attempts  to 
stiengthen  relief  programs,  but  no  effort 
is  too  strong  when  so  many  human  lives 
are  at  stake. 

It  is  not  the  United  States  alone  which 
can  be  accused  of  possibly  giving  in  to 
political  01  economic  self-interest.  What 
humanitarian  answer  has  France  of- 
fered to  counter  the  weight  of  its  inter- 
ference in  Nigeria?  In  place  of  food,  her 
citizens  have  provided  the  arms  which 
help  prolong  the  Nigerian  conflict.  Last 
week  the  French  Government  began 
openly  sending  military  aid  to  the  Bia- 
frans. 

Great  Britain,  which  has  allowed  the 
traditional  sales  of  defensive  amis  to 
Nigeria  to  continue,  also  has  a  very  large 
interest  in  the  Nigerian  petroleum  in- 
dustry. It  is  estimated  that  Shell-Bjitish 
Petroleum  has  invested  between  $500  and 
S700  million  in  Eastern  Nigeria.  Gieat 
Britain  annually  imports  25  million  tons 
of  crude  oil  from  Nigeiia.  Is  it  partially 
because  Britain  feels  that  its  oil  interests 
are  more  firmly  protected  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  that  it  has  not  forced 
the  Federal  Government  to  cooperate 
with  international  i-elief  attempts? 

The  Soviet  Union  can  also  be  charged 
with  self-aggrandizement  in  its  sales  to 
the  Federal  Government  providing  seven 
Czech  Delfin  fighters  and  16  MIG-17's 
along  with  the  services  of  200  Russian 
and  Eastern  European  maintenance  men. 
In  i-ecent  years  Russia's  attempt  to  gain 
influence  on  the  African  Continent  seems 
to  have  suffered  several  setbacks.  With 
the  sale  of  arms  and  offers  of  economic 
and  technical  assistance  to  the  Federal 
Government,  the  U.S.S.R.  appears  to  be 
seeking  an  African  beachhead  in  Ni- 
geria. One  also  fears  that  Red  China  will 
answer     the    Biafran     leader    Colonel 


Ojukwu's  reported  request  for  military 
assistance,  and  thus  prolong  an  already 
■'hopeless  militaiy  struggle  while  attempt- 
ing of  further  its  own  effort  to  gain  in- 
fluence in  Africa. 

What  move  has  Russia,  much  less  Red 
China,  made  to  help  formulate  an  ef- 
fective Nigerian  relief  program? 

This  attempt  to  place  a  share  of  the 
guilt  upon  so  many  is  merely  meaning- 
less rhetoric  when  placed  beside  the  pic- 
ture of  a  starving  child.  An  estimated 
100.000  Biafrans,  mostly  children,  died 
in  July.  Will  200.000  die  while  the  United 
States,  the  U.N..  and  the  world  stand 
and  debate? 

According  to  a  well-regarded  source. 
5.100,000  Jews  were  exterminated  by  the 
Third  Reich.  In  July  the  Biafran  Gov- 
ernment estimated  that  5  million  Bia- 
frans would  succumb  to  starvation  by  the 
end  of  this  year.  Thus  it  is  quite  ironic 
that  the  Biafians  have  been  known  as 
"the  Jews  of  Nigeria."  I  only  hope  that 
history  will  not  record  the  tragic  an- 
nihilation of  two  major  ethnic  groups — 
one  decimated  under  the  political  pro- 
gram of  a  madman  and  another  de- 
stroyed by  the  passivity  of  an  indifferent 
world,  able  but  unwilling  to  prevent  such 
a  disaster. 


A   TIME  FOR  PEACE  IN   THE   HOLY 
LAND 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  June  1967.  I 
have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  search- 
iiag  for  a  path  by  which  an  honorable 
peace  in  the  Near  East  might  be  achieved. 
This  ancient  land  has  seen  the  recur- 
rence of  warfare  thiee  times  in  the  past 
20  years.  It  has  become  one  of  those 
sensitive  areas  in  world  affairs,  like  the 
peripherj'  of  Communist  China,  which 
poses  a  constant  threat  to  world  peace. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  this  need 
not  be  so.  As  I  pointed  out  a  few  months 
ago  in  an  address  to  the  B'nai  Zion  in 
New  York  City,  the  times  cry  out  for  a 
genuine  effort  toward  peace. 

Recently,  newspap)er  reports  have  in- 
dicated that  active  discussion  of  the  ways 
and  meaiLs  of  peace  in  the  Near  East  may 
take  place  next  week  in  New  York  City 
with  the  convening  of  the  General  As- 
.sembly  of  the  United  Nations.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  will  be  the  case,  and  am 
greatly  encouraged  by  reports  that  the 
State  of  Israel  intends  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  putting  forth  a  workable  peace 
pioposal. 

Earlier.  I  discussed  what  seemed  to  be 
some  of  the  essential  aspects  for  a  peace- 
ful settlement.  They  have  now  been 
broadly  accepted  in  the  public  dialog,  at 
least  here  in  America.  They  include,  first 
and  foremost,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  mu- 
tual recognition  of  sovereignty,  ratified 
and  publicly  accepted  by  all  parties,  de- 
fensible frontiers  for  each  nation,  a  just 
solution  to  the  problem  of  Arab  lands 
under  military  occupation,  a  permanent 
cure  for  the  plight  of  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  refugees,  and  firm  agreement 
on  international  use  of  waterways. 

The  capstone  of  any  workable  solution 
must  be  agreement  on  the  future  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem.  Earlier,  I  said : 

In  this  cause,  the  city  of  Jerusalem  will 
again  play   a  major  role.  It  occupies  once 
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again  a  strategic  croMroad.  In  this  Holy  City 
we  all  have  a  continuing  concern,  as  com- 
municants and  seekers  of  truth.  The  Israeli 
government  has  announced  its  interest  In 
working  with  the  Vatican  on  administration 
of  the  Holy  Places  It  has  already  signified 
that  it  win  adhere  to  Its  long-standing  policy 
of  placing  them  under  international  control. 

An  avowed  and  accepted  International  In- 
terest In  Jerusalem  would  make  It  a  draw- 
ing point  for  all  peoples  all  over  the  world. 
The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  would 
redound  to  the  whole  region.  Even  before 
the  conflict  of  last  June,  the  anemic  econ- 
omy of  Jordan  had  learned  to  profit  from 
tourist  trade,  and  had  done  so  despite  the 
ridiculous  rlgamarole  associated  with  the 
Mandelbaum  Gate — now.  thankfully.  p<used 
Into  history  With  the  free  movement  of 
people  which  a  real  peace  would  bring  to  the 
Near  East,  that  traffic  would  Increase  many 
times.  Certainly,  there  is  no  question  that 
under  the  present  arrangement,  more  people 
win  be  able  to  visit  the  Holy  Shrines  than 
ever  before.  An  intelligent  policy  on  the  part 
of  Jordan.  Egypt  and  Lebanon.  If  that  Is  not 
too  ephemeral  to  contemplate,  would  extend 
those  benefits  to  the  entire  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean. 

But  It  la  not  simply  a  tourist  economy 
thit  wovUtl  flourish  after  a  true  peace  In  the 
Holy  Land.  Large  sections  of  the  Arab  world, 
particularly  Jordan  and  Southern  Syria, 
have  been  closed  off  from  access  to  the  sea. 
This  folly  of  Arab  intransigence  has  diverted 
large  quantities  of  trade  through  the  Port 
of  Beirut  which  ordinarily  would  have 
passed  through  Haifa,  Gaza,  and  Jaffa.  It 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  residents  of 
the  Holy  Land  to  establish  a  free  market  to 
Jerusalem  for  Arab  produce,  both  agricul- 
tural products  and  handicrafts.  This  would 
provide  immediate  advantages  of  a  greater 
market  to  both  sides  Combined  with  free 
access  to  the  sea  and  a  customs  zone  at  one 
of  Israel's  teeming  porta,  the  Arab  hinter- 
land would  And  a  strong  pull  of  self-interest 
toward  continued  peace  and  understanding 
with  the  people  of  Israel. 

Jenisalem  Is  a  holy  city  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
physical  expression  of  the  common  con- 
cern that  we  must  have  for  peace  in  the 
Holy  Land  and  beyond,  if  the  human  race 
Is  to  remain.  The  United  Nations,  there- 
fore, is  a  suitable  venue  for  the  solution 
of  this  problem.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
ingredients  for  an  effective  solution  are 
there,  and  I  add  my  voice  to  those  who 
would  urge  that  men  and  nations  of  good 
will  seize  upon  this  opportunity  which 
could  be  the  last. 


A  SERMON  TO  REMEMBER 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
it  was  my  privilege  to  hear  an  outstand- 
ing and  challenging  sermon  delivered  at 
the  National  Presbyterian  Church  In 
Washington  by  the  Reverend  Basil  Wat- 
son, a  visiting  minister  from  London, 
England. 

Reverend  Watson  is  a  member  of  the 
British  Navy  and  is  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Royal  Naval  College  in  London. 

The  sermon  reflects  the  fine  character 
and  spiritual  strength  of  Reverend  Wat- 
son and  shows  also  a  broad  understand- 
ing of  the  practical  problems  that  face 
us  not  only  In  Erngland  but  also  In  Amer- 
ica and  elsewhere. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
sermon  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoiio, 
as  follows : 


SXXMON    Prxachxo    bt    ths    Rkvekknd    BAsn. 
Watson.  Chaplain.  Rotal  Navy 

"Who  knoweth  whether  thou  are  not  come 
to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this?"  That 
text  Is,  of  course,  a  quotation  from  the  Bible, 
and,  good  Bible  students  as  you  are,  I'm  sure 
that  most  of  you  know  where  It  comes  from. 
Por  some  of  you  it  may,  however,  be,  as  you 
say,  a  64,000  dollar  question  It's  for  your 
benefit  that  I  tell  you  It  comes  from  that 
very  good  novel  In  the  Old  Testament,  the 
book  Esther.  Chapter  4.  verse  14 

A  quotation,  then,  In  the  first  place.  A 
question  In  the  second.  I'm  going  to  turn  it 
Into  a  topical  question,  If  you  don't  mind:  a 
question  which  I  hope  an  Englishman  may 
be  permitted  to  ask  of  such  a  congregation 
as  this.  "Who  knoweth  whether  Thou  (the 
American  people)  are  not  come  to  the  king- 
dom for  such  a  time  as  this?"  Por  you  have, 
haven't  you.  come  to  the  kingdom:  to  the 
kingdom  of  Immense  power:  to  the  kingdom 
of  world  tnfiuence:  to  the  kingdom  of  an 
unique  global  responsibility  for  the  other 
people?  I  hear  the  consenting  answer  don't 
I?  I  don't  want  to  say  more  until  I'm  really 
sure  that  I  have  pinned  that  one  on  you; 
that  you  are  aware  that  you  play  the  role  of 
the  most  powerful  people  In  the  world.  That 
Is  the  role  that  you  have  been  playing  at  any 
rate  both  In  the  defense  of  others  and  In  the 
extremely  generous  aid  you  have  given  since 
World  War  II.  to  both  great  and  small  na- 
tions. So  whether  you  like  It  or  not  the  world 
now  looks  to  you  as  the  Inheritors  of  this 
kingdom:  and.  as  we  look,  we  want  you  to  be 
great:  we  want  you  to  be  good:  we  want 
you  to  measure  up  to  the  challenge  of  such 
a  time  as  this. 

The  question,  however,  that  arises  out  of 
the  text  Is  not  Just  a  topical  question  of 
Identity — are  you  not  the  people  who  have 
come  to  the  kingdom — but  a  question  of  deep 
significance  It's  not  a  question,  you  see,  of 
the  way  things  are.  but  of  the  "why  "  things 
are  as  they  are  Is  there  not  a  purpose  behind 
your  coming  to  the  kingdom?  Is  there  not  a 
real  reason,  shall  we  say  a  divine  meaning,  a 
development  to  be  accomplished  by  you  in 
man's  history,  which  can  have  an  eternal 
significance?  "Who  knoweth?"  And  the  force 
of  that  question  surely  prompts  the  answer 
that  of  course  there  Is. 

I  apologize  and  in  a  way  I  am  sorry  to  be- 
gin my  sermon  like  this.  But  I  do  so  only  be- 
cause those  of  us  who  look  at  you  from  out- 
side do  grieve  for  you  at  the  sine  of  the  king- 
dom that  you  rule  at  such  a  time  as  this. 
Those  of  us  who  have  In  time  past  carried  a 
similar.  If  very  much  less  of  a  burden  cf  re- 
sponsibility, feel  Its  weight  on  your  shoulders. 
We  do.  But.  and  here  Is  the  challenge  of  the 
question  that  the  text  poses:  Is  it  sympathy 
that  you  want?  Is  It  pity  that  you  are  look- 
ing for?  Is  It  that  you  want  none  of  us  to 
say  anything  if  you  foreshorten  your  fron- 
tiers? Is  It  that  you  want  quietly  to  be  let 
off  the  hook?  Or.  and  this  Is  how  I  read  the 
text.  Is  It  not.  on  the  other  hand,  reassur- 
ance that  you  want  that  this  Is  your  moment 
of  divine  destiny?  You  wouldn't  be  human 
If  you  didn't  alternate  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes. At  times  you  want  us  to  be  kind 
to  you.  to  like  you:  at  others  you  want  us.  I 
am  sure,  to  help  you  screw  your  courage  to 
the  sticking  post.  This  Is  the  age  old  dilem- 
ma that  has  faced  nations  and  individuals 
throughout  history:  this  Is  the  dilemma  that 
sorts  the  men  from  the  boys:  the  great  from 
the  transient.  This  Is  the  dilemma  that, 
behind  our  text,  faced  Esther. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  the  story. 

Elsther  was  the  second  wife  of  King 
Ahasuerus  He  ruled  a  kingdom  that  In  those 
days  was  global:  it  stretched  from  Ethopla 
to  India  and  Its  capital  was  at  Sushan.  When 
the  story  opens  we  see  the  king  in  trouble 
first  of  all  with  what  one  of  our  characters 
in  history  called  ""the  monstrous  regiment  of 
women."  I  must  be  careful  what  I  say  on 
this  subject  in  what.  I  am  told  is  a  woman's 


world!  At  any  rate  Vashtl.  his  flrst  queen, 
had  been  striking  a  blow  flir  feminine  rights 
and  Ahasuerus  had  no  alternative  but  to 
get  rid  of  her  In  her  place  he  married  Esther, 
the  niece  of  Mordecal.  a  Jew  who  worked  In 
the  royal  palace.  This  was  unexpected  by  her 
and  a  very  sudden  and  unprepared  rise  to 
fame  The  marriage  precipitated  the  second 
and  more  profound  trouble:  the  racial  prob- 
lem. With  such  a  set-up  In  the  palace  the 
Jews  flourished  When  any  minority  group 
flourishes,  and  especially  the  Jews.  It  pro- 
vokes extreme  Jealously  among  others.  So 
much  so  In  this  case  that  Haman.  the  king's 
secretary  of  state,  stirred  up  a  pogrom  with 
the  Intention  of  exterminating  the  Jews.  At 
this  moment  Mordecal  sent  a  message  to 
Esther:  "You  must  do  something  for  us." 
But  Esther  didn't  want  to  do  anything.  She 
was  enjoying  being  Queen.  Shed  "never  had 
It  so  good."  She  saw  no  point  In  sticking  her 
neck  out  merely  to  get  her  head  chopped  off 
for  the  benefit  of  other  people  "Damn  you 
Jack,"  as  our  sailors  say.  "I'm  in  board,"  That 
was  the  tenor  of  the  selfish  message  that  she 
sent  back  to  Mordecal.  though  It  was  dressed 
up  In  the  language  that  says  that  protocol 
prevented  her  from  doing  what  he  had  asked. 
Mordecal  then  returned  to  the  charge.  If  you 
use  your  position  of  power  and  privilege,  he 
implied,  merely  for  your  own  selfish  ends, 
then  every  single  member  of  the  Jewish  race 
will  hate  you  and  see  that  your  fate  Is  the 
same  as  theirs  Do  you  not  realize  that  there 
has  been  a  guiding  hand  behind  your  rise 
to  power  and  this  Is  the  moment  that  you 
have  to  live  up  to  what  is  expected  of  you? 
"Who  knoweth."  he  added,  "whether  thou  are 
not  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time 
as  this  ?•■  Bless  her.  Supported  by  the 
strengthening  prayers  of  her  people  for  which 
she  then  asked,  she  did  what  she  was  there 
to  do,  and  In  so  doing  achieved  an  immortal 
fame 

There  are  polnu  to  be  made  from  this 
story  Let  us  look  at  it  a  little  more  In  depth. 
You  have  each,  I  believe,  to  act  for  the  same 
three  reasons  that  eventually  compelled 
Esther  to  act   She  did  so  becaiise: 

1.  She  was  a  Queen.  That  means  that  al- 
though she  dldn"t  have  absolute  power,  she 
was  at  the  right  hand  of  It.  Even  If  she 
wanted  to  keep  out  of  her  husband"s  business, 
she  had  his  ear:  she  was  In  a  position  where, 
willy  nllly,  she  could  exercise  immense  In- 
fiuence.  What  she  said  or  didn't  say,  there- 
fore Involved  her  In  responsibility.  There  was 
risk  attached,  suffering  and  possibly  death,  as 
in  the  case  of  Vashtl.  In  tther  words  she 
came  to  learn  even  In  the  suddenness  and 
unexpectedness  of  her  role  that  her  position 
involved  her  in  a  duty  towards  others. 
•Noblesse  oblige.'  "Uneasy  lies  the  head  that 
wears  a  crown.""  Any  crown  worth  wearing 
has  royal  thorns.  Power  can  never  be  used  for 
selfish  fun  only,  it  Inevitably  carries  obliga- 
tion. 

"We  were  much  happier"  said  one  of  your 
nationals  to  me  "when  you  carried  the  white 
man"s  burden."  Of  course  you  were.  But  you 
now  carry  that  burden.  We  don't — for  one 
reason  or  another.  You  are  finding  very 
quickly  that  the  fun  has  gone  out  of  the 
power.  In  its  place  you  are  experiencing  the 
suffering  and  death  that  comes  with  Its  In- 
evitable responsibility.  You  are  conscious  of 
the  thorns  In  the  crown,  the  Jeers  and  the 
sneers,  the  violent  demonstrations,  the 
wounding  things  that  the  Irresponsible  say 
about  you.  that  make  you  bleed.  We  know  In 
Britain,  especially  those  of  us  who  think  that 
If  Vietnam  Is  an  ideological  war  that  we 
should  be  alongside  you  there,  we  know  some- 
thing of  the  suffering  you  experience  as  the 
odium  is  heaped  on  you  even  while  your  boys 
are  spilling  their  blood  there  and  you  can- 
not get  on  with  the  urban  renewal  you  long 
to  do.  But  look  through  the  eyes  of  Esther  at 
these  two  Biblical  truths  (a)  you  mustn't  ex- 
pect It  to  be  otherwise.  Power  coets  every 
bit  of  all  that.  Por  those  who  square  up  to 


their  responsibility  there  Is  a  cross  Insepara- 
ble   from    the   experience   of    real    life;    and 
(b)   such  suffering  Is  not  for  nothing.  There 
iB  a  purpose,  a  meaning  behind  the  testing 
and   the  trial.   It  Is  only  out  of  the  agony 
of  the  exi>erlence  of  the  thorns  and  the  cross 
that  new  life,  real  resurrection,  great  change 
can  come.  Is  this  not  what  you  and  only  you, 
because  of  the  power  of  the  kingdom  you  rule, 
can  do  at  this  time  In  the  history  of  man? 
E^sther  was  persuaded  of  the  unique  respon- 
sibility that  was  hers  because  she  was  Queen. 
2.  She  was  a  Jewess.  It  was  because  of  her 
religion  that  she  had  a  further  obligation  to 
act  as  she  did  at  that  moment.  I  am  preach- 
ing this  morning  not  Just  to  Americans  who 
have    International    obligations    because    of 
your  Immense  p>ower  but  to  Christians  who. 
Just  because  of  their  religion,  have  a  further 
obligation    to    their    fellow    men    at    such    a 
time  as  this.  When  men  are  being  torn  be- 
tween a  Democratic  and  a  Communist  way 
of  life — if  those  are  words  that  still  have  a 
meaningful  significance:  when  we're  search- 
ing our  souls  to  know  where  to  draw  the  line 
between  the  authoritarian  and  the  individ- 
ualist approach  to  our  problems:  when  con- 
servative and  liberal  hold  such  differing  sets 
of  values;  when  your  Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats find  problems  of  poverty,  of  race  and 
of  violence  clamoring  for  an  answer — are  you, 
are  we.  as  Christians,  rising  to  our  further 
obligations?  Are  we  the  salt  savouring,  the 
leaven  leavening  the  lump?  Are  we  as  Chris- 
tians out-thlnklng  our  contemporaries?  Are 
we  as  Christians  finding  answers  In  prayer 
and  love  denied  to  others?  A  "permissive  so- 
ciety"  can   be   understandably  forgiven   for 
not  being  able  to  see  much  beyond  the  end 
of  Its  nose:    Its  progress  Is  dictated  by  ex- 
pediency.   Christians,    on    the    other    hand, 
know  the  end  of  the  Journey:   so  we  ought 
to   know   better   how   to   get   there.   Do   we? 
We  ought  to  be  guides  to  the  blind.  Are  we? 
The  captain  of  a  transatlantic  airliner  came 
over  the   broadcast:     "This   Is   your   captain 
speaking.  I've  two  bits  of  news  for  you.  One 
bad,  the  other  good.  I'll  give  you   the  bad 
flrst — we're  lost.  And  the  good — we've  got  a 
tall    wind    of    200    mph    helping    us    to    get 
there!"    A   society   that   is    lost   can   Just    as 
rapidly  lose  all  its  values.  Christians,  at  such 
a  time  as  this,  have  a  tremendous  obligation 
Just  because  we  are  Christians   There  are  so 
many  Issues  on  which  we  ought  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted.  May  I  single  out  Vietnam. 

Neither  as  a  guest  nor  as  a  preacher  would 
I  offer  political  comment  on  this  complex 
Issue;  but  such  expertise  as  I  may  have  as  a 
Chaplain  who  Is  still  serving  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  would  lead  me  to  repeat  three  prin- 
ciples on  which  a  Christian  should  think 
deeply  about  war.  (a)  War.  for  him.  may 
quite  rightly  be  a  civil  duty.  In  the  Church 
of  England  the  37th  of  our  Thirty  Nine  Ar- 
ticles states  somewhat  quaintly  that  "It  Is 
lawful  for  Christian  men  at  the  command  of 
the  magistrate  to  wear  weapons  and  serve  in 
the  wars."  In  other  words  it  reminds  us  that 
we  have  a  proper  duty  to  Caesar.  Do  we  not 
tend  to  think  piously  that  we  have  a  duty 
only  to  the  spiritual?  Christians  begin  by 
having  this  obligation  to  the  State.  We  ought 
to  be  good  citizens,  patriots.  I  know  that 
somewhere  along  the  line  we  may  be  called 
to  a  higher  obligation,  but  this  civil  duty  Is 
the  basic  obligation  at  which  we  start,  (b) 
War,  however  bloody,  and  it  was  bloody  long 
before  TV  made  it  seem  so,  may  be  the  lesser 
of  two  evils  and  In  such  circumstances  be 
the  right  thing  to  do.  Not  the  ideal  thing,  but 
the  right  thing.  That  is  the  struggle  In  which 
Christians  are  involved,  the  titanic  struggle 
between  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong.  We 
have  to  keep  an  eye  on  that  end  and  not  be 
sidetracked  by  the  beastliness  and  the  hor- 
ror and  the  sentlmentallsm  thrown  up  by 
war.  (c)  War  must  never  be  thought  of  In 
terms  of  a  crusade.  Nobody  can  advance  the 
cause  of  the  cross  by  violence  In  large  or 
small  doses.  War  can,  however,  contain  the 


spread  of  evil.  The  threat  of  it.  In  terms  of 
modern  deterrence,  can  restrain  "the  third 
world  war."  Good  though  this  costly  policy 
may  be  nobody  should  ever  think  that  this 
negative  achievement  can  positively  bring 
about  Chlrsfs  purpose.  The  weapons  used  In 
a  crusade  are  never  napalm  and  nuclear:  they 
are  the  weapons  of  love  which  alone  can  de- 
stroy evil  and  convert  it  to  good.  The  Chris- 
tian has  a  civil  obligation  to  contain  what 
is  branded  as  evil  which  In  no  way  necessarily 
confllcu  with  his  further  duty  to  go  the  other 
mile  in  wanting  to  win  the  heart  of  his  op- 
ponent. On  this,  as  on  many  other  issues. 
Christians  have  an  enormous  responsibility 
at  such  a  time  as  this  Esther  was  persuaded 
that  because  of  her  religion  she  had  to  act 
In  very  definite  ways. 

3.  Esther  had  to  act  not  only  because  she 
came  to  understand  the  responsibility  that 
goes  with  power:  nor  because  of  loyalty  to 
her  religion  but  because  she  was  Esther. 
She  was  not  Just  a  symbol  or  a  label,  she  was 
a  person.  She  was  "fair  and  beautiful,"  like 
many  I  see  in  this  congregation  this  morning. 
She  was  an  Individual,  and  in  the  final 
count  It  Is  as  individuals  that  we  have  to  take 
responsibility  for  our  actions. 

This   is   Just   what   we   don't   want  to  do. 
We  have  been  so  impersonal ised  by  the  forces 
of   contemporary   society    that    most   people 
want  to  get  lost  in  the  crowd.  The  one  thing 
we  dread  is  being  in  the  minority.  Though 
perhaps   the   mood   Is   changing.   I   have   no 
particular    brief    for   the   extremism   of    the 
Hippies  whom  I  met  last  year  In  the  Halght 
Ashbury    part    of    Saii    Francisco,    but    the 
articulate  ones  seemed  to  want  to  establish 
themselves    as    Individuals   over    against    an 
Impersonal  system.  President  de  Gaulle,  your 
friend,  learned,  shrewd  man  that  he  Is,  as  a 
result  of  the  more  recent  French  revolution, 
that  It  Is  by  "participation,"  by  making  peo- 
ple count  In  the  process  of  decision  making, 
that  he  can  v/eld  his  nation  together  again. 
The   Czechs,   though   the   situation   there   is 
confused  this  morning,  are  also  warning  to 
reestablish   their  pers^nal   Identity.  Perhaps 
we  are  moving  Into  an  era  when  people  will 
again  have  the  courage  to  realise  that  they 
do  count:  that  individually  they  are  person- 
ally responsible.    "The  buck  stops  here."  "I 
'am  the  responsible  officer."'  I  don't  need  to 
remind  you  of  the  people  who  acted  like  that. 
Only  as  an   Individual  when  each  of  us  Is 
confronted  with  the  situation  that  calls  for 
decision,  can  we  act,  can  we  fling  out  our 
arms  to  stop  the  rot  passing  us,  can  we  be 
prepared  to  be  crucified,  to  die  so  that  the 
evil    dies    with    us.    Perhaps    a    people    who 
thinks  so  much  of  success  have  got  to  look 
more  closely  at  death,  as  the  means  to  per- 
sonal Identity  and  immortality?  Esther  was 
persuaded  that  If  she  was  going  to  live  with 
herself  In  future,  or  if  she  was  going  to  leave 
a  name  behind  her,  she  had  to  do  what  only 
she,  at  the  cost  even  of  death,  could  at  that 
moment  do. 

Esther  rose  to  the  occasion,  the  moment  of 
destiny.  The  agonising  and  the  struggle  with 
her  selfishness  led  her  to  the  conviction  that 
she  had  her  Job  to  do  In  the  divine  purpose. 
When  she  saw  It  like  that  she  found  the 
strength  to  do  It.  "Who  knoweth  whether 
thou  art  not  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such 
a  time  as  this?"' 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  quorum  call  is  rescinded. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded  and  that 
morning  business  be  concluded. 


ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY  AT  UNIVERSITY  OF 
TENNESSEE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  delivered  a  most 
thoughtful  speech  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  on  October  2. 1  believe  it  mer- 
its wide  circulation. 

I  wish  very  much  that  it  would  be 
read  carefully  by  every  American:  most 
especially  by  every  citizen  who.  by  his 
vote,  will  elect  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  speaks  hard,  basic 
truths. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  Vice  Prksident  Hitbert  H.  Hum- 
phrey. UNivEHsrrY  OF  Tennessee.  Knox- 
vn-LE,  Tenn. 

I  have  come  to  the  South  to  talk  candidly 
about  a  problem,  an  Issue,  and  a  man.  This 
problem,  this  issue,  and  this  man  are  of  the 
deepest  concern  to  me  and  to  every  American 
In  this  election  campaign. 

I  have  come  to  this  great  University  to  ap- 
peal not  to  passion  but  to  reason.  I  appeal 
to  America's  hopes,  not  her  fears. 

The  problem  is  the  frustration  and  anger 
and  fear  that  so  many  of  our  people  feel.  . 

The  issue  is  the  preservation  of  our  Dem- 
ocratic system  of  government. 

The  man  Is  George  Corley  Wallace. 
What  I  have  to  say  may  not  be  popular  and 
this  may  not  be  the  place  to  say  It.  But  there 
Is  more  at  stake  here  than  the  Presidency 
What  is  at  stake  Is  the  greatest  political  sys- 
tem on  earth  and  the  .social  fabric  of  the  na- 
tion we  love. 

And  I  will  say  the  same  things  In  the  South 
that  I  will  say  In  the  North.  Por  the  price  of 
silence  now  may  tomorrow  be  the  end  of  our 
system  of  government  and  the  end  of  our 
living  together  as  a  people. 
Flrct.  the  prciblem. 

Seven  years  ago.  a  respected  educator. 
James  Bryant  Conant.  warned  us  that  the 
"social  dynamite"  in  our  cities  was  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  Negroes  in  our 
cities  who  were  both  out  of  school  and  out 
of  work 

Today  that  generation  has  come  of  age — 
and  the  dynamite  has  begun  to  explode. 

The  anger  and  frustration  of  millions  has 
erupted  In  violence  in  city  after  city. 

The  reaction  to  the  explosion  has  been 
fear — fear  of  white  suburbanites  who  see 
their  homes  threatened,  fear  of  white  work- 
ingmen  who  see  their  Jobs  threatened,  fear 
of  millions— black  and  white — who  instinc- 
tively fear  violence. 

To  this  has  been  added  another  frustra- 
tion— frustration  over  a  tragic  faroff  war. 

Last  night  I  expressed  my  own  views  on 
that  war  and  need  not  repeat  them  here  ex- 
cept to  say  that  If  I  am  elected  President  and 
the  war  has  not  ended,  the  first  priority  of 
the  Humphrey-Muskle  administration  will  be 
to  bring  that  war  to  an  honorable  conclusion. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  war 
has  caused  anger  and  frustration  among 
many    Americans. 

Finally,  many  young  Americans  feel  left 
out,  at  odds  with  their  elders,  and  victimized 
by  a  world  they  never  made. 

Yours  Is  the  generation  that  was  born  at 
the  end  of  the  great  depression  and  World 
War  II.  You  were  the  children  of  hope — hope 
that  at  last  Americans  could  grow  up  in  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  free  of  hunger,  fear,  and 
war. 
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Inatead.  you  have  found  a  society  that  has 
excluded  29  million  of  Ita  members  from  Its 
affluence,  that  has  gone  to  war,  that  has 
murdered  your  heroes.  John  P.  Kennedy  and 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  Martin  Luther  King 
and  some  of  you  have  found  an  educational 
system  that  was  overbxirdened,  under- 
manned, and  out  of  date. 

The  result— and  It  U  not  exclusively  an 
American  phenomenon — has  been  student 
protest — sometimes  peaceable  and  sometimes 
violent — sometimes  reasonable  and  some- 
times senseless — and  almost  always  inexplica- 
ble to  your  elders. 

To  sum  up  the  problem,  the  frustrations 
of  the  poor,  of  the  young,  and  of  those  who 
oppose  the  war  have  created  a  year  of  rage 
and  that  year  of  rage  is  putting  our  poUUcal 
system  to  Its  most  severe  test  in  modern 
times. 

Second,  the  issue. 

There  are  forces  In  this  land  striving  to 
divide  and  embitter  our  people.  They  are 
demagogues  who  preach  hate  and  fear  and 
division.  They  are  radical  extremists  of  the 
left  and  the  right. 

And  let  the  issue  be  absolutely  clear:  their 
objective  Is  nothing  less  than  the  destruction 
of  «ur  peUtlcal  system — the  Institutions  of 
democraUe  government — and  the  political 
processes  which  American  has  developed  to 
govern  this  nation. 

On  the  extreme  left  are  those  who  chant 
and  disrupt  meetings  and  threaten  to  disrupt 
the  election  They  would  deny  to  others  the 
free  speech  they  demand.  They  have  seized 
upon  the  legitimate  grievances  of  students 
and  capitalized  the  unease  over  the  war  to 
mount  an  attack  upon  the  entire  American 
system.  Theirs  Is  the  simple — and  totally  un- 
acceptable— solution  of  violent  protest. 

Freedom  of  speech,  of  assembly,  of  dissent 
are  among  the  most  sacred  liberties  we  pos- 
sess— and  I  will  defend  them  In  this  year  of 
rage  as  I  have  defended  them  all  my  life. 

But  disorder  Is  not  dissent.  Indeed,  dis- 
order, especially  organized  disorder,  is  the 
enemy  of  dissent. 

And  destruction  Is  not  debate.  Indeed,  the 
violence  of  destruction  can  only  silence  the 
vitality  of  debate. 

I  reject  the  extremism  of  the  left  and  I 
call  up  on  the  American  people  to  reject 
them. 

On  the  extreme  right  are  those  who  preach 
disrespect  for  our  courts  and  for  some  of  our 
laws  and  who  appeal  to  the  darkest  fears 
and  deepest  suspicions  of  our  people. 

They  seek  the  simple  solution  of  violent 
repression. 

But  bumper  stickers  will  not  stop  crime, 
and  the  way  to  support  your  police  is  to  give 
them  higher  salaries,  better  training,  and 
better  equipment. 

Neither  will  crime  be  stopped  by  a  "four- 
point  program"  which  includes  thinly  veiled 
invitation  to  self-appointed  vigilante  action, 
disguised  as  something  called  a  "national 
coordinating  center" — whatever  that  means. 

To  be  honest,  crime  will  never  be  ended — it 
never  has  been — but  it  can  be  controlled  by 
the  sure,  swift,  and  fair  administration  of 
Justice. 

That's  the  way  I  fought  crime  and  law- 
lessness when  I  was  mayor  of  Minneapolis. 
And  I  propose  to  follow  the  same  course  as 
President  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  not  be  stopped  or  curtailed  by  a 
political  plunger  who  is  gambling  everything 
on  a  campaign  of  organized  hate. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  man:  George 
Wallace. 

It  Is  said  that  George  Wallace  is  "gaining 
in  respectability"  In  the  North.  But  he  Is 
not  gaining  in  respectability  among  those 
down  here  who  know  him  best. 

He  stands,  and  he  has  always  stood,  as  the 
apostle  of  hate  and  racism. 

Today  some  of  his  political  managers  and 
even  some  of  his  Presidential  electors  are 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
the  White  Citizens'  Councils,  the  John  Birch 


Society,  the  Armed  Mlnutemen.  or  groups 
dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  anti-Semitism. 
Electors  pledged  to  Wallace  in  a  number 
of  states,  both  North  and  South,  are  drawn 
frequently  from  the  leadership  of  white 
citizens  councils  and  the  Birch  Society.  His 
Georgia  state  chairman  and  pledged  elector 
was  formerly  national  president  of  the  White 
Citizens  Councils.  And  more  than  half  a 
dozen  other  Wallace  electors  have  held  execu- 
tive committee  or  other  important  positions 
in  the  White  Citizens  Councils. 

Recently  we  have  heard  that  the  Wallace 
candidacy  may  create  a  political  stalemate. 
If  it  does,  it  is  to  these  electors  that  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  must  look  to 
express  their  political  choice.  And  that  Is 
one  reason  why  I  say  the  pollUcal  system  Is 
in  danger   today. 

But  Mr.  Wallace  says  he  Is  for  law  and 
order. 

Those  who  yearn  for  law  and  order  would 
do  well  to  remember  that  George  Wallace 
was  Governor  of  Alabama — the  state  with 
the  highest  murder  rate  in  the  United  States. 
They  would  do  well  to  note  that  Alabama 
ranks  fourth  among  all  the  states  in  aggra- 
vated assault. 

Wallace  could  not  maintain  order  In  his 
own  state — where  he  had  the  power — but 
now  he  promises  to  maintain  order  In  every 
city  and  state — where  he  will  not  have  the 
power. 

When  he  was  Governor  of  Alabama,  he 
gave  the  American  people  other  lessons  in 
law  and  order. 

He  decided  which  courts  suited  him — and 
disobeyed  the  rest. 

He  decided  which  Judges  he  liked — and  he 
vlllfled  the  rest. 

He  decided  which  laws  he  preferred — and 
he  defied  the  rest. 

Now  he  proposes  teaching  the  Wallace 
method  to  the  whole  country. 

Today  Wallace  says  he  Is  the  friend  of  the 
working  man.  Let's  look  at  his  record  as 
Governor  of  Alabama: 

Alabama  housewives  pay  the  highest  sales 
tax  In  the  country — six  cents  on  the  dollar; 
Wages    for    the    wfcrklngman    in    Alabama 
were  the  third  lowest  In  the  nation: 

In  education,  onty  two  states  spend  less 
per  pupil  than  Alabama: 

And  It  has  one  of  the  lowest  workmen's 
compensation  systems  of  any  state  In  the 
union. 

And  these  are  the  accomplishments — This 
is  the  record — Mr.  Wallace  wants  to  bring  to 
Washington. 

But  worst  of  all — worse  than  the  collapse 
of  law  and  order  in  Alabama:  worse  than  his 
antiliberal  economic  policies — worst  of  all  Is 
his  conduct  in  this  campaign. 

He  has  deliberately  embarked  on  a  cam- 
paign to  embitter  and  divide  the  American 
people.  He  has  sought  to  inflame  fear,  frus- 
tration, and  prejudice.  He  has  sought  to 
bring  this  nation  to  the  brink  of  broad  scale 
civil  disorder. 

America  today  has  many  problems — grave 
problems  of  domestic  policy  and  foreign 
policy — but  they  won't  be  solved  by  a  candi- 
date who  can  think  of  nothing  better  to  do 
than  to  threaten  to  run  down  people  with 
a  car. 

In  the  American  system  anybody — even 
George  Corley  Wallace — has  the  right  to  run 
for  President.  But  let's  be  absolutely  clear 
about  how  he's  going  about  It. 

He  says  he  will  announce  a  platform  any 
day  now.  He  may  even  get  around  to  pick- 
ing a  fellow-extremist  for  his  vice  president — 
a  man  who  would  stand  in  line  to  succeed 
him.  And  the  election  Is  only  five  weeks  away. 
Ordinarily  his  incredible  campaign  would 
be  a  laughing  matter — but  not  in  this  year 
of  rage. 

He  has  attacked  the  courts:  In  the  name 
of  law  and  order. 

He  has  applauded  those  who  would  under- 
mine  the   Independent   Judiciary— the    ulti- 
mate guardian  of  the  liberties  of  all  of  us. 
He  has  Joined  the  ugly  campaign  against 


Mr.  Justice  Portas — a  campaign  unmatched 
since  the  first  Jew.  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis,  was 
appointed  to  the  high  court  in  1916. 

He  has  sought  to  sUr  the  darkest  fears 
and  prejudices  harbored  by  the  few  and  the 
frustration  and  anger  felt  by  the  many. 

He  pretends  to  be  the  friend  of  the  work- 
ingman  but  he  Is  the  creature  of  the  most 
reactionary  underground  forces  In  American 

life. 

He  does  not  speak  for  millions  of  decent 
Soxithemers  and  Northerners  who  reject 
bigotry  and  hate,  who  despise  {.he  extremists 
of  both  right  and  left,  and  who  believe  In 
progress  and  education  and  Justice  and  a 
better  life  for  all. 

I  say  to  you  solemnly — In  the  1930's  the 
reactionary  forces  of  Germany  thought  they 
had  found  a  man  to  speak  for  them,  and  a 
few  years  later,  helped  by  an  economic  de- 
pression, that  man  had  destroyed  not  only 
his  creators  but  Germany's  democracy,  the 
European  balance  of  power,  the  world  po- 
litical system ;  and  the  result  was  the  carnage 
of  World  War  II. 

You  say  these  things  could  never  happen 
In  America.  I  devoutly  pray  that  you  are 
right.  But  I  know  from  deep  personal  ex- 
perience we  are  closer  to  this  possibility  than 
I   would   have  ever   believed   possible. 

I  know  that  my  Republican  opponent — 
while  opposing  the  Wallace  candidacy — has 
within  his  ranks  many  persons  who  make 
precisely  the  same  appeal — who  have  led  the 
reactionary,  extremist  forces  in  America  for 
the  past  two  decades  and  who  continue  these 
attacks  at  this  very  moment. 

And  I  know  that  in  his  speeches  my  Re- 
publican opponent  appeals  to  the  same 
fears  .  .  .  the  same  passions  .  .  .  the  same 
frustrations  which  can  unleash  In  this  coun- 
try a  torrent  of  unreasoning  hate  and 
repression. 

And.  Anally.  I  know  that  if  my  Republican 
opponent  Is  elected  and  a  Republican  eco- 
nomic recession  results,  the  dark  anger 
stirred  by  the  third-party  candidate  may  be- 
come an  overwhelming  force  in  American 
life. 

Today — above  all  else — good  men  have  the 
moral  obligation  to  speak  out — forthrlghtly 
and  clearly — about  these  dangers  to  our 
Democratic  institutions. 

If  in  this  campaign  I  make  no  other  con- 
tribution to  America's  national  life  than  to 
expose  this  threat — personified  In  George 
Wallace  and  expressed  In  his  odious  appeal 
to  rage — I  will  rest  content  on  November  6. 
He  win  not  be  elected.  But  what  he  stands 
for  must   be  repudiated.   Overwhelmingly. 

In  this  campaign  Senator  Muskie  and  I 
offer  only  a  reasoned  and  forthright  account- 
ing of  where  we — the  American  people — find 
ourselves  today — and  where  we  must  move 
In  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

America  has  been  greatly  blessed — and  of 
us  much  will  be  required.  We  carry  the 
heavy — yet  the  sacred — burden  of  proving 
to  a  doubting  world — a  frightened  world — 
that  free  men  do  possess  the  wit.  the  wisdom 
and  the  courage  to  govern  themselves. 

.TTiink — for  Just  one  moment — the  terrible 
biow    to    liberty    that    would    be    sustained 
around    this    globe    if    Democracy    failed    in 
the  United  States — the  source  and   inspira- 
tion for  minions  of  our  fellow  human  beings. 
This  is  perhaps  the  hour  of  our  greatest 
testing  as  a  free  people. 
We  must  be  one  nation,  not  two. 
Once  we  start  down  the  road  to  apartheid, 
we  shall  find  there  Is  no  turning  back. 

The  elite  Spartans  of  ancient  Greece  put 
down  a  minority,  the  helots — only  to  dls- 
covf  that  they  had  fastened  upon  them- 
selves a  repressive  and  vicious  police  state. 

Throughout  history  this  pattern  has  been 
repeated  again  and  again. 

We  must  not  permit  this  to  become  our 
fate. 

We  will  find  the  solution  not  In  repression 
but  in  Justice. 

Violence  cannot  be  tolerated.  But  neither 
can  injustice. 


I  offer  you  no  easy  solutions.  In  this  year 
of  rage — In  this  deadly  danger  abroad  and 
at  home — there  are  none. 

I  offer  you  no  hiding  place.  There  is  none. 

But  I  offer  you  this — my  credo — the  words 
of  Nathan  Hale:  "I  am  only  one  but  I  am 
one.  I  cannot  do  everything,  but  I  can  do 
something.  And  what  I  can  do,  that  I  ought 
to  do.  And  what  I  ought  to  do,  by  the  grace 
of  God.  I  shall  do." 


DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  BERG,  JR.. 
ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT  TO 
SENATOR  MORSE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  was  deeply  saddened  by  the  death 
last  Saturday  of  Mr.  William  Berg,  Jr.. 
the  able  and  effective  administrative  as- 
sistant to  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  knows  the 
devotion,  the  diligence,  the  outstanding 
competence  Bill  applied  to  the  work  of 
the  Senate.  We  know,  too,  how  much  he 
will  be  missed  by  Senator  Morse,  and 
his  loss  will  be  felt  deeply  by  the  Senate 
as  a  whole. 

I  have  been  told  that  Bill  and  Senator 
Morse  had  been  close  friends  and  col- 
leagues since  Bill  attended  law  school  at 
the  University  of  Oregon,  where  Senator 
Morse  was  dean  of  the  law  school.  Bill 
received  a  bachelor  of  arts  and  a  law 
degree  at  the  University  of  Oregon,  and 
practiced  law  in  Portland  in  1931  to  1937, 
In  1937.  he  served  as  an  assistant  to  then 
Dean  Morse  in  a  survey  of  relief  proce- 
dures undertaken  for  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General. 

During  the  war.  when  Senator  Morse 
was  a  public  member  of  the  War  Labor 
Board,  Bill  became  his  assistant  and  later 
served  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Sta- 
bilization from  1944  to  1946. 

Bill  Berg  had  outstanding  qualifica- 
tions in  the  law.  He  earned  a  doctor's 
degree  in  law  from  the  University  of 
California  in  1942,  and  taught  law  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  from  1946  to  1952, 
where  he  headed  many  summer  insti- 
tutes in  the  instruction  of  labor  law. 

Bill  Berg  joined  Senator  Morse's  staff 
as  his  administrative  assistant  early  in 
1951.  He  remained  in  that  position  for 
17  years.  All  of  us  in  the  Senate  know 
that  an  administrative  assistant  is  the 
bulwark  of  our  office  staffs.  Bill  Berg  was 
known  among  Senators  and  staff  alike  as 
a  delightful  personality,  a  fine  gentleman 
with  an  outstanding  analytical  mind, 
and  a  good  friend. 

We  knew  him,  too,  for  the  outstanding 
work  he  did  in  the  administrative  deals 
that  all  Western  States  have  with  the 
Federal  Government — in  forestry  and 
range  management  matters,  in  the  great 
issue  of  the  160-acre  irrigation  limit,  on 
highways  and  private  bills  and  public 
works  projects,  all  of  which  are  the  life- 
blood  of  Oregon. 

The  Senate  expresses  to  his  wife.  Dor- 
othy, and  to  his  two  sons.  William  Berg  II 
and  Thomas,  its  profoundest  sorrow. 


LIMITATION   OF  TAX   DEDUCTIONS 
ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  FARMING 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 19.  I  introduced  a  revised  tax 
farming  bill,  S.  4059,  to  amend  the  In- 


ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
limit  the  amount  of  deductions  attribut- 
able to  the  business  of  farming  which 
may  be  used  to  offset  nonfarm  income. 
At  present,  a  bipartisan  group  of  20 
other  Senators  have  joined  with  me  in 
sponsoring  this  bill.  Those  cosponsors  in- 
clude Senators  Anderson,  Bayh,  Brooke, 
BuRDicK.  Case.  Church,  Harris,  Hart, 
Hartke,  Hatfield,  Inouye,  Kennedy, 
Mansfield,  McGee,  McGovern,  Mon- 
DALE,  MoNTOYA,  Moss,  NELSON,  and 
Pearson. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  the  sup- 
port of  such  concerned  representatives 
of  the  true  farmer  as  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union  and  the  Farm  Journal.  How- 
ever. I  am  certain  that  before  long  we 
will  be  hearing  from  such  representatives 
of  the  tax  farmer  as  the  man  Time  maga- 
zine lecently  termed  the  "Bonaparte  of 
beef,"  Haiold  L.  Oppenheimer. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  other  Senators 
may  read  about  this  20th-century  Bona- 
parte for  themselves,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  which  appeared 
in  the  August  30  issue  of  Time  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Bonaparte  op  Beef 

This  side  of  Technicolor,  no  one  wages  war 
on  the  range  quite  like  Harold  L.  Oppen- 
heimer, 47,  head  of  the  U.S.'s  biggest  cattle 
management  firm.  By  his  definition,  "ranch- 
ing Is  the  nearest  thing  In  business  to  a 
military  operation.  You  deal  with  large 
amounts  of  terrain,  large-scale  logistics.  On 
the  battlefield  as  in  a  roundup,  success  de- 
pends on  timing,  men.  and  movement." 

Oppenhelmer's  military  Judgment  is  hard 
to  fault.  A  Marine  reserve  officer  since  World 
War  II,  when  he  led  a  battalion  ashore  at 
Okinawa,  he  was  called  up  for  Korea,  re- 
turned last  May  from  a  combat  tour  in  Viet 
Nam,  and  last  month  pinned  on  his  brigadier 
general's  stars. 

On  the  range,  the  general  won  his  stars 
long  ago.  As  founder  and  chairman  of  his 
Kansas  City  firm.  Oppenheimer  Industries 
Inc..  he  maneuvers  some  220.000  head  of  cat- 
tle on  more  than  100  ranches  in  17  states.  In 
addition,  he  is  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
authorities  on  the  arcane  art  of  investing  in 
cattle.  He  has  written  two  books  on  ranching 
(Coicboy  ATithmetic.  Cowboy  Economics) 
and  co-authored  a  third  (the  recently  pub- 
lished Cowboy  Litigation,  a  561-page  tome  on 
the  tax  and  legal  aspects  of  ranching). 

No  Saddle  Sores.  Oppenheimer  deals  in 
cattle  and  feed  transactions  that  last  year 
amounted  to  S15  million  and  yielded  nearly 
$1,000,000  in  fees  and  commissions.  He  caters 
to  a  solvent  and  not  exactly  saddle-sore 
clientele  (among  past  and  present  customers: 
Banker  Robert  Lehman.  Comedian  Jack 
Benny,  Actress  Joan  Fontaine ) .  For  would-be 
Instant  cattlemen.  Oppenheimer  win  assem- 
ble a  herd,  buy  a  spread,  hire  a  manager  and 
oversee  the  whole  operation.  "Real  crap- 
shooters."  as  Oppenheimer  calls  clients  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  win  or  lose  as  much 
as  50':  on  their,  money  in  a  single  year,  can 
go  for  so-called  "feeder  contracts."  For  a 
down  payment  of  S50.000  or  so.  Oppenheimer 
will  handle  the  financing  and  feeding  of  a 
500-head  herd  until  the  cattle  reach  proper 
weight  and  grade.  The  herd  must  then  go  to 
market,  whether  volatile  beef  prices  are  on 
the  rise  (which  means  win)  or  too  low  to 
cover  costs  ( which  means  lose ) . 

Safer  and  more  strategically  appealing  are 
"breeding"  contracts.  "This,"  he  says,  "is 
where  the  tax  play  is. "  Taking  advantage  of 
laws  that  encourage  the  building  of  bigger 


and  better  herds,  an  Oppenheimer  client  can 
buy  a  100-head  breeding  herd  for  as  little  as 
$ri.U00.  Of  that.  $9,750  covers  the  first  year's 
feed,  financing  and  breeding  costs,  plus  Op- 
penhelmer's maximum  S'^';  commission — 
all  of  which  is  lux  deductible.  Tlie  remaining 
$2.'260  represents  the  down  payment  on  the 
herd,  which,  like  factory  machinery,  is  de- 
preciable. 

Unlike  machines,  of  course,  cows  repro- 
duce. After  perhaps  five  years  of  tax  deduc- 
tions and  depreciation  and  breeding  at  an 
Oppenheimer-managed  ranch,  a  herd  can 
easily  triple  in  size.  When  it  is  sold,  most  of 
the  profit  is  taxed  at  the  25';  -maximum  cap- 
ital gains  rate.  Investing  In  cows,  says  Op- 
penheimer. beats  investing  in  oil  wells. 

Times  of  Glory.  Oppenheimer  came  by  his 
improbable  trade  improbably  enough.  A  Har- 
vard anthropology  major  ('39).  he  graduated 
eum  laiide  at  19.  then  set  off  for  Bolivia  and 
Peru.  Taking  to  the  rugged  life,  he  dropped 
plans  for  a  Ph.D.  to  join  the  Marines.  Despite 
his  5-ft.  7-in..  132-lb.  size,  he  became  at  23 
the  youngest  battalion  commander  in  the 
Corps.  Reluctantly  mustered  out  at  war's 
end.  he  began  running  his  family's  Kansas 
City  interests  (an  auto  agency,  small  loan 
and  real-estate  operations).  Not  until  1953, 
when  his  stepfather,  Jules  Stein,  founder  of 
MCA,  asked  Oppenheimer  to  buy  him  land 
;ind  cattle  as  a  tax  shelter,  did  the  ex-Marine 
find  a  new  field  to  conquer. 

Music  Man  Stein's  call  must  have  sounded 
like  tunes  of  glory.  "We  consider  our  entire 
firm  to  be  a  general  staff."  says  President 
Ronald  Jarvis  Jr..  a  reserve  Marine  colonel 
who  helped  Oppenheimer  build  the  company. 
"The  ranches  and  the  herds  are  the  regi- 
ments and  divisions."  The  top  echelon  of 
the  99-man  staff  is  largely  recruited  from  the 
military,  because  Oppenheimer  believes  that 
soldiers  "know  how  to  act  in  a  crisis."  They 
certainly  ought  to  know  the  routine.  Oppen- 
heimer requires  bimonthly  inspection  of 
ranchers,  using  Marine  fitness  reports. 

"Any  day  of  the  week.  "  he  declares.  "I'd 
rather  have  a  Marine  officef  handling  a 
roundup  than  a  farmer."  He  is  just  as  tough 
with  his  clients.  Those  who  visit  Oak  Hill, 
Oppenhelmer's  600-acre  spre.id  outside  Kan- 
sas City,  are  usually  invited  to  Jump,  crawl 
and  clamber  through  an  obstacle  course  not 
unlike  the  one  at  the  Marine  training  base 
at  Quantico. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
seiiousness  of  the  problems  which  now 
face  the  true  farmer  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized. There  is,  for  example,  a  biweek- 
ly Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  publication,  en- 
titled "Tax  Ideas."  Two  weeks  before  the 
Tieasury  and  Agriculture  Departments 
issued  their  reports  calling  for  the  type 
of  legislation  now  reflected  in  my  levi.sed 
bill,  an  analysis  appeared  in  Tax  Ideas 
entitled.  "Tax  Advantages  of  Cattle  Op- 
erations." I  do  not  criticize  the  fact  that 
analyses  such  as  this  are  published.  I 
merely  say  that  this  article  coauthored 
by  two  certified  public  accountants  con- 
firms Mr.  Oppenhelmer's  a.ssertion  that 
"this  is  where  the  tax  play  is." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  which  appeared  in 
the  July  3  issue  of  Tax  Ideas,  entitled 
"Tax  Advantages  of  Cattle  Operations." 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  Tax  Ideas — Transaction  Tax  Guide — 

Report  Bulletin  No.  13.  July  3.  1968) 

Tax  Advantages  of  Cattle  Operations 

|§  13.1]   Cattle  ranches  are  subject  to  the 

same  tax  laws  as  other  taxpayers.  However. 

they  have  all  the  special  advantages  accorded 

farmers  generally.  Thus.  If  things  are  handled 
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right  »  good  portion  of  the  ranchvra'  Income 
will  be  Section  1331  Income  that  Is  taxed  aa 
long-term  capital  gain  A  cattle  operator  that 
holds  his  herds  for  breeding  dairy  or  draft 
purpoaes  Is  In  a  position  to  routinely  produce 
long-term  capital  gain  from  his  every  day 
operations.  A  quick  look  at  a  simple  net  tax 
and  economic  Income  picture  graphically 
Illustrates  the  leverage  available. 

Economic  situation: 

Oaln  from  sale  of  breeding 
cows  claaalfled  as  section  1331 
property  - t40.  000 

Ordinary  Income  from  sale  of  feed 
and  gain  from  sale  of  CAlves  and 
steers   70.000 


Oro«8   profit 110.000 

Leas :  Ordinary  ezpenaas  including 

depredation 100.000 


Economic  net  Income 10.000 


Tax  situation  - 

Ordinary  Income  from  sale  of  feed 
and  gain  from  sale  of  calves 
and  steers 70.000 

Loss:  Ordinary  expenses  Includ- 
ing; depreciation 100.000 


Ordinary  loaa (30.000) 


Section  1231  gain 40.000 

Less:      Long-term     capital     gain 
deduction   20.000 


Taxable    portion    of    capital 
g*ln 20.000 


Net  loss  for  tax  purpoaes (10.000) 

In  this  situation,  the  ranching  operation 
which  prodUv:ed  an  economic  profit  also  pro- 
duced a  tax  loss. 

The  keys  to  this  type  of  economic  and  tax 
money  savings  are  found  In  the  new  analysis. 
"Tax  Advantages  of  Cattle  Operations."  by 
John  R.  Pltcalrn.  CPA.  San  Francisco.  Cal.. 
and  H  Clay  Chandler.  CPA.  Hasklna  &  Sells. 
San  Francisco.  Cal.  The  main  topics  dis- 
cussed are: 

1.  Types  of  cattle  operation. 

a.  Types  of  Income  produced. 

3.  Meth<}ds  of  accounting. 

4.  Estabitshlng  a  profit  motive. 
S    Hedging  cattle  operations. 

5.  Oepreclaton  methods  and  Investment 
credit. 

7.  Involuntary  conversions. 

8.  Charitable  contributions. 

See:  "Tax  Advantages  of  Cattle  Operations." 
at  '  17.013  under  Tax  Ideas  for  Investments. 

1*^     IT.Ota)     TAX    AOVANTACES    OF    CATTLK 
OPXKATIONS 

(By  John  R.  Pltcalrn.  certified  public  ac- 
countant; lecturer  In  accounting.  Golden 
Gate  College:  lecturer  In  accounting, 
School  of  Law,  Lincoln  University.  Finn: 
John  R.  Pltcalrn.  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  and 
H.  Clay  Chandler,  certified  public  account- 
ant. Firm :  Hasklns  A  Sells.  San  Francisco. 
Calif.  I 

Cattle  ranchers  are  subject  to  the  same 
tax  laws  as  other  taxpayers.  However,  they 
have  all  the  special  advantages  accorded  to 
farmers  generally.  Additionally.  If  things  are 
bandied  right,  some  of  their  income  qualifies 
as  capital  gain  Income.  This  analysis  dis- 
cusses the  various  types  of  livestock  oper- 
ations and  analyzes  their  unique  tax  impli- 
cations. It  also  covers  the  various  account- 
ing methods  available  to  those  In  the  live- 
stock business. 

The  analysis  covers  the  following  major 
topics : 

1.  Types  of  cattle  operations.  [I  17.013.11 

3.  Types  of  Income  produced.   (1   17.013.21 

3.  Methods  of  accounting.    [1   17.013.3) 

4.  Establishing  a  profit  motive.  H  17.013.41 

5.  Hedgl.ag  cattle  operations.    |1    17.013.5) 


S.  Depreciation  methods  and  investment 
credit,   n   17.013.8) 

7.  Involuntary  conversions.    1117,013.7) 

8.  Charitable  contributions.   )1  17.013  81 

I*    17.0  13   I  I     TTPta    or    OPKKATION 

Dairy  operations:  This  operation  Is  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  production  of 
milk.  The  major  receipt  of  cash  is  usually 
from  the  sale  of  milk.  Secondarily,  there  are 
receipts  of  cash  from  the  sale  of  worn  out 
cows  and  bulls,  sales  of  newborn  calves,  and 
occasionally  the  resale  of  purchased  feed- 
stufTs  and  other  miscellaneous  sources.  The 
worn  out  cows  and  bulls  generally  are  ac- 
quired by  packers  and  primarily  are  used  for 
processed  meat  products. 

Beef  and  breeding  operations:  These  oper- 
ations usually  break  down  into  at  least  3 
categories.  The  point  where  one  category 
leaves  off  and  another  one  starts  is  not  al- 
ways clear  cut.  Sometimes  an  operator  will 
engage  in  one  or  more  of  the  categories  which 
further  blurs  the  transition  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  3  categories  are: 

Breeding:  This  Involves  owning  a  herd  of 
cows  and  bulls  and  producing  calves.  Weights 
at  the  time  of  sale  are  typically  400  to  600 
pounds.  About  20",^  of  the  heifer  calves  and 
a  few  bull  calves  are  kept  for  future  breeding 
purposes  Like  the  dairy  operation  a  sec- 
ondary source  of  income  comes  from  sales  of 
worn  out  breeding  cows  and  bulls. 

Growing:  This  involves  purchasing  calves, 
generally  providing  pasture  or  grazing  and 
then  selling  the  heavier  animals  to  a  feed- 
lot  for  fattening.  Purchase  weights  are 
typically  400  to  600  pounds.  The  major  cash 
receipt  is  from  the  sale  of  the  heavier 
animals. 

Fattening:  This  Involves  purchasing  thin 
cattle,  feeding  a  relatively  high  energy  feed 
and  selling  the  cattle  for  butchering.  Typi- 
cally, the  cattle  are  kept  in  enclosed  pens 
and  fed  from  troughs.  Cattle  are  purchased  at 
from  550  to  800  pounds  and  sold  at  from 
900  to  1200  pounds.  The  major  cash  receipt 
Is  from  the  sale  of  the  heavier  animals. 

Observation:  Breeding,  growing  and  fat- 
tening operations  are  used  by  many  farmers 
as  a  method  of  marketing  their  pastures  or 
crops.  They  frequently  have  income  from  the 
direct  sale  of  crops  In  addition  to  the  income 
listed  above, 

11  17.013.3)    TTPXs  or   incomb  produced 

The  income  of  livestock  operators  is  ordi- 
nary income  except  that  under  certain  con- 
dlUons  the  sale  of  cattle  will  be  Section  1231 
Income  and  therefore  taxed  as  long-term  cap- 
ital gains.  To  qualify  as  long-term  capital 
gain  income,  it  must  arise  from  the  sale  of 
animals  used  for  breeding  or  dairy  purposes. 

Effectively  this  means  that  only  those  in 
dairy  or  breeding  operations  could  qualify. 
Under  the  provisions  of  Section  1231.  cattle- 
men receive  long-term  capital  gain  treatment 
for  any  cattle  sold  12  months  or  more  after 
acquisition,  which  have  been  held  for  draft, 
breeding  or  dairy  purposes. 

A  cattle  operator  in  the  breeding  or  dairy 
business  is  in  a  position  where  he  can 
routinely  produce  long-term  capital  gain  In- 
come from  his  everyday  operations.  Only  a 
few  other  taxpayers,  such  as  timber  operators, 
are  In  a  comparable  position.  Because  of  its 
enormous  economic  size  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  people  Involved,  cattle  operations  of- 
fer a  unique  opportunity  to  produce  such 
Income  on  a  regular  and  predictable  basis. 
By  adopting  the  most  advantageous  account- 
ing method  as  outlined  at  "  17.013J.  the 
alert  cattleman  can  get  the  maximum  advan- 
tage out  of  the  generous  tax  treatment  avail- 
able to  blm. 

The  Revenue  Service  has  put  a  very  nar- 
row definition  on  the  term  breeding.  The 
mere  breeding  of  heifers  followed  by  their 
sale  does  not  qualify  aa  a  sale  of  animals 
held  primarily  for  breeding.^  However,  It  Is 


the  cattleman's  intent  not  the  performance 
which  counts.  Therefore,  an  animal  held  for 
breeding  but  not  bred  may  still  qualify  for 
capital  galiu  treatment.  For  example,  the  sale 
of  an  unbred  heifer  because  It  Is  found  to 
be  sterile  or  because  of  draught  sickness  or 
some  other  reason  could  be  treated  as  a 
sale  for  section  1331  purposes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mere  bearing  of  calves  does  not 
In  itself  prove  breeding  Intent.* 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  sale 
of  cattle  that  qualify  as  Section  1231  prop- 
erty can  be  great  when  compared  to  the  eco- 
nomic Income  generat^.  For  example,  con- 
sider the  following: 

Economic  situation: 

Gain  from  sale  of  breeding  cows 
claaslfled  as  Section  1231  prop- 
erty   »40.000 

Ordinary  Income  from  sale  of  feed 
and  gain  from  sale  of  calves  and 
steers   70,000 
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Gross  profit  .._ 110,000 

Less:    Ordinary    expenses    Includ- 
ing depreciation 100,  000 


Economic  net  Income 10,000 

Tax  situation: 

Ordinary  income  from  sale  of 
feed  and  gain  from  sale  of 
calves  and  steers 70.000 

Less:  Ordinary  expenses  includ- 
ing depreciation , 100,000 


Ordinary    loss (30.000) 

Section  1231  gain 40.000 

Less:  Long-term  capital  gain  de- 
duction    20.000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Taxable    portion    of    capital 

gain   .- 20.000 

Net  loss  for  tax  purposes (10.  000) 

In  this  situation,  the  ranching  operation 
which  produced  an  economic  profit  also  pro- 
duced a  tax  loss.  If  a  taxpayer  owned  such 
a  ranching  business  and  operated  it  as  an 
unincorporated  business  or  as  a  Subchapter 
S  corpKxratlon.  he  could  have  outside  Income 
from  salary  or  some  other  source  of  more 
than  SlO.OOO  which  would  give  him  economic 
income  of  more  than  $20,000  and  still  pay 
no  income  tax.  It  should  be  noted  that  to  get 
maximum  benefit  from  production  of  Section 
1231  income,  the  cattle  op>erator  should  try 
to  develop  a  no-basis  herd.  That  is,  he  should 
raise  heifer  calves  born  to  his  purchased 
cows  and  use  them  as  replacements  as  the 
purchased  cows  are  sold  (see  ''  17.013.3)  This 
process  takes  several  years,  but  from  a  tax 
standpoint  it  can  be  very  rewarding. 

Suggestion :  Accounting  records  are  impor- 
tant to  establish  the  Intent  of  the  rancher. 
Each  breeding  animal,  if  feasible  should  be 
separately  identified  and  a  record  kept  of 
calves  produced,  breeding,  etc.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  such  records  are  helpful  for  the 
proper  management  of  any  efficient  breeding 
or  dairy  opera"tion.  When  an  animal  is  sold, 
records  are  necessary  to  determine  the  cost, 
prior  depreciation  and  gain  or  loss  on  the 
sale.  There  are  a  number  of  computer  ac- 
counting services  available  to  ranchers  which 
produce  detailed  herd  records.  In  most  cases, 
costs  are  nominal  for  the  service  Pure-bred 
producers  and  their  various  breed  associa- 
tions have  been  pioneers  in  developing  ade- 
quate herd  records. 

C   17,013.3)     MTTHOHS    OT   ACCOnNTINO 

( I )  Advantages  of  cash  basis  for  ranchers 
Any  taxpayer  has  the  option  of  computing 
hu-  business  income  using  the  cash  or  accrual 
method  provided  inventories  are  not  a  mate- 
rial factor  In  the  business."  Inventories  gen- 
erally are  a  material  factor  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness, but  in  spite  of  this,  the  Revenue  Service 
has  ruled  that  all  farmers  (including  cattle 
ranchers)  may  elect  to  use  the  cash  basis 
for  accounting  purposes.'  This  eliminates  the 


necessity  of  Inventorying  cattle.^  Once  a 
method  of  accounting  Is  elected,  a  change 
cannot  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the 
Commissioner." 

Cash  basis  accounting  can  result  In  sub- 
stantial tax  savings  because  It  allows  more 
flexibility  In  lax  planning.  It  also  generally 
will  increase  the  amount  of  Income  which  Is 
treated  as  Section  1231  income.  This  happens 
irrespective  of  whether  the  total  income  over 
an  extended  period  is  reported  in  the  same 
total  amounts.  Cash  basis  accounting  thus, 
generally,  produces  less  ordinary  income, 
higher  capital  gains  income  and  an  extended 
deferment  of  the  recognition  of  all  types  of 
income. 

Observation:  Since  the  cash  basis  rancher 
can  use  one  of  2  inventory  methods  available 
only  to  farmers,  there  are  really  3  broad 
methods  of  recording  cattle  income.  These 
are: 

( 1 )  Cash  basis  only; 

(2)  Cash  b.isls  with  use  of  either  farm 
price  method  or  unit  livestock  method  for 
valuing    Inventories    (see    117.013.3(2)); 

(3)  Accrual  basis  using  any  one  of  four 
methods  for  valuing  inventories  (see  ''  17.013. 
3(2)). 

Principal  advantages  of  the  cash  basis  only 
method  are:  (1.)  The  Increase  In  value  of  the 
livestock  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  Is 
not  taken  Into  Income.  Accrual  basis  tax- 
payers and  cash  basis  taxpayers  using  inven- 
tories generally  are  required  to  record  some 
or  all  of  this  Increase.  Any  Increase  In  value 
taken  up  may  be  depreciable  at  a  later  date. 
This  Increase  less  any  depreciation  taken 
will  also  be  a  reduction  of  profit  when  the 
cattle  are  ultimately  sold. 

(2)  The  cost  of  purchased  cattle  cannot  be 
deducted  at  the  time  of  purchase.  This 
amount  may  be  depreciated  (see  ''  13.  013.6) . 
This  treatment  is  true  regardless  of  account- 
ing method  used.  However,  the  money  spent 
to  feed  and  care  for  these  cattle  Is  a  current 
deduction  from  Income.  A  taxpayer  may 
spend  years  building  up  his  herd  and  con- 
sistently produce  ordinary  losses  for  tax  pur- 
poses. These  losses  are  available  against  In- 
come earned  from  other  sources.  Then,  when 
the  herd  Is  finally  liquidated,  most  of  gain 
will  be  long-term  capital  gain.  But.  If  there  Is 
any  loss.  It  would  be  an  ordinary  deduc- 
tion. 

(3)  Ranching  operations  require  the  pur- 
chase of  substantial  inventories  which  are 
chiefly  feedstuffs  that  will  be  fed  to  the  cattle 
In  current  and  future  years.  However,  un- 
like most  businesses,  these  cJo  not  have  to  be 
taken  into  account  annually  to  compute  tax- 
able income.  This  results  in  the  deferment, 
for  extended  periods,  of  the  Income  from 
sales  to  match  the  deduction  from  purchase 
of  Inventories.  For  example,  if  a  rancher  was 
to  raise  a  heifer  calf  for  breeding.  It  would  be 
3  to  4  years  before  this  animal  produced 
another  calf  and  this  new  calf  was  sold.  In 
the  meantime,  the  original  calf  and  later 
her  calf  go  on  eating  deductible  feed  with 
no  matching  taxable  Income  Even  when  cat- 
tle graze,  the  fees  for  this  are  generally  due 
In  advance. 

(4)  In  the  event  a  taxpayer  dies,  the  basis 
of  the  cattle  he  owns  at  death  is  stepped 
up.  These  cattle,  when  sold,  do  not  produce 
Income  in  respect  of  a  decedent.' 

(2)  Inventory  methods 

If  the  rancher  elects  to  use  the  accrual 
method,  he  has  a  wide  choice  of  Inventory 
methods.  As  previously  noted,  an  otherwise 
cash  basis  farmer  may  elect  to  use  one  of 
the  2  Inventory  methods  available  to  farmers. 
These  are  the  farm  price  method  and  the 
unit  livestock  method.  Such  an  Inventory 
method  would  apply  specifically  to  the  cat- 
tle and  the  farmer  could  still  expense  his 
feed  and  supplies  as  purchased.  The  various 
methods  of  valuing  Inventories  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


Footnotes  at  end  of  artl(de. 


Actual  production  cost:  Under  this  meth- 
od the  rancher  values  the  herd  by  taking 
purchased  cattle  at  cost  and  then  allocating 
his  direct  and  indirect  cost  of  cattle  opera- 
tions to  the  entire  herd  (purchased  and 
raised )  but  with  no  further  allocation  after 
cattle  have  reached  maturity.  These  costs 
may  be  approximated  on  a  reasonable  basis 
and  in  conformity  with  established  trade 
practices. 

Cost  or  market,  whichever  is  lower:  There 
are  no  favorable  exceptions  for  the  rancher 
who  uses  this  method  and  the  usual  rules 
apply. 

Farm-price  method  (available  only  to 
farmers):  This -method  allows  the  rancher 
to  value  each  animal  In  his  inventory  at  Its 
fair  market  value  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  each  year  less  the  estimated  cost  of  selling 
the  animal.  The  value  Is  that  at  the  market 
nearest  to  the  rancher  and  for  quantities 
usually  sold  by  the  particular  rancher.  Cost 
of  marketing  covers  brokerage,  commissions, 
transportation  and  feeding  costs. 

Unll-llvestock-prlce  method  (available 
only  to  farmers)  :  Under  this  method  the 
rancher  can  adopt  a  reasonable  standard 
unit  price  for  each  animal  in  the  herd  ac- 
cording to  its  classification  (I.e.,  calf,  year- 
ling, 2-year  old,  mature  cow  or  bull).  Under 
this  method  of  valuing  livestock,  purchased 
animals  are  valued  at  cost  and  a  reasonable 
valuation  (consistent  with  the  practice  in 
the  community)  must  be  adopted  for  the 
raised  animals.  The  method  must  be  applied 
to  all  livestock  owned  by  the  ranchei-. 

If  Immature  livestock  are  purchased  In  the 
first  half  of  the  taxable  year,  the  rancher 
values  them  at  cost  plus  the  unit  Increase 
as  of  the  end  of  such  taxable  year.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  purchased  during  the  last  6 
months  of  the  taxable  year,  such  Immature 
cattle  are  valued  at  cost. 

If  a  rancher  has  used  the  farm-price 
method,  he  cannot  change  to  the  unlt- 
llvestock-price  method  without  the  consent 
of  the  Commissioner.  However,  he  can 
change  from  the  cost,  or  cost  or  market 
method  (whichever  is  lower)  to  the  unlt- 
livestock-prlce  me^od  without  such  con- 
sent. The  unit  prices  and  classifications 
adopted  are  subject  to  the  local  District 
Director's  approval  on  audit." 

Comment:  While  a  rancher  Is  given 
considerable  choice  In  his  accounting  elec- 
tions, he.  like  other  taxpayers,  in  valuing 
Inventories,  cannot  adopt  any  of  the  follow- 
ing methods:  •  (1)  Deduct  from  Inventory 
a  resen'e  for  price  changes  or  for  estimated 
depreciation  In  the  value  thereof;  (2)  take 
inventory  at  a  nominal  price;  (3)  omit  por- 
tions of  stock  on  hand  (except  work,  breed- 
ing and  dairy  cattle  treated  as  fixed  assets 
subject  to  depreciation  i :  ( 4 1  use  a  constant 
price  method;  (5)  include  livestock  In 
transit,  shipped  to  or  from  the  rancher,  the 
title  to  which  is  not  vested  In  such  rancher. 
Some  taxpayers  prefer  to  have  the  Income 
from  their  cattle  operations  remain  as  steady 
as  possible  and  not  fluctuate  from  large 
losses  to  large  profits  which  can  be  the  situa- 
tion when  the  cash  method  is  used.  Where 
the  taxpayer  has  a  large,  steady,  uncontrolled 
Income  from  a  source  other  than  the  cattle 
operation,  a  large  loss  in  one  year  followed 
by  a  large  profit  In  the  next  year  would  pro- 
duce a  worse  tax  result  than  would  2  small 
profit  years.  Therefore,  this  taxpayer  should 
consider  the  use  of  one  of  the  Inventory 
methods  as  a  means  of  leveling  out  his 
income. 

I*    17.013  4!    ESTABLISHING    A   PROFIT    MOTIVE 

Cattle  operations  are  particularly  suitable 
to  the  Individual  or  company  who  wants  to 
develop  a  real  asset  while  at  the  same  time 
recording  losses  for  tax  purposes.  If  cattle 
operations  result  in  continuous  substantial 
losses,  the  Revenue  Service  may  contend  that 
the  operation  Is  a  hobby  not  a  business,  and 
that  the  losses  are  not  deductible.  While  this 


is  most  likely  if  the  cattle  operation  is  not 
the  taxpayers  main  business,  the  problem 
may  also  arise  where  it  Is  the  primary  occupa- 
tion of  the  taxpayer."' 

The  best  'vay  to  establish  that  the  business 
Is  not  a  hobby  is  to  operate  with  the  Inten- 
tion of  making  a  profit.  The  mere  fact  that 
you  have  to  lose  money  for  tax  purposes  for— 
many  years  and  that  your  ultimate  profit 
may  be  In  the  form  of  capital  gains  should 
not  be  significant. 

Taxpayers  entering  the  ranching  business 
with  the  Intention  of  making  a  profit  should 
leave  tracks  which  help  to  establish  that 
Intent.  Here  is  a  check  list  of  things  he 
should  consider  doing  to  establlsl;i  the  busi- 
ness and  profit  motive: 

Before  he  starts,    the   taxpayer   should: 

1.  Disclose  to  his  banker,  business  asso- 
ciates and  friends  that  he  is  starting  the 
business  to  make  a  profit. 

2.  Prepare  records  that  will  show  that  the 
taxpayer  has  made  every  effort  to  survey 
the  situation  and  find  the  best  location  and 
operation,  consistent  with  his  capital  and 
management  availability.  In  this  connection, 
the  employment  of  farm  specialists  to  assist 
him  Is  a  good  idea.  Prepare  records  to  show 
that  he  discussed  his  proposed  operation  with 
successful  ranchers  already  in  the  business, 
county  farm  agents  and  university  extension 
specialists.  Show  that  he  looked  into  all 
aspects  of  herd  type,  land  ownership  or  leas- 
ing, etc.  Ideally,  he  should  have  economic 
feasibility  jriudles  prepared  (by  himself  or 
others)  thowing  projected  profits,  buildup 
of  herd  and  so  on. 

3.  Set  up  an  adequate  accounting  system. 
After   he  starts,   the   taxpayer   should: 

1.  Devote  time  to  the  operation  in  rela- 
tion to  the  investment  and  expected  return. 

2.  If  the  operation  Is  large  enough,  em- 
ploy competent  management  help  Tell  them 
that  the  business  Is  run  to  make  a  profit. 

3.  Join  farm  organizations  and  subscribe 
to  the  appropriate  farm  magazines. 

4.  Operate  the  ranch  as  much  as  possible 
In  the  same  manner  as  successful  ranchers 
do  In  the  same  geographic  area. 

Besides  demonstrating  the  desire  to  make 
a  profit,  all  of  the  above  steps  represent 
only  conunon  sense  to  protect  the  Investment. 
A  man  In  a  high  tax  bracket  can  largely 
finance  a  cattle  operation  out  of  the  taxes 
saved.  In  these  circumstances  it  Is  worth 
going  to  very  considerable  lengths  to  estab- 
lish that  the  operation  Is  run  for  profit- 
Important:  An  operation  not  entered  Into 
with  the  expectation  of  a  profit  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  hobby  loss  provisions 
of  Section  270.  If  an  individual  operates  a 
business  at  an  adjusted  loss  In  excels  of 
$50,000  per  year  for  5  consecutive  year?,  the 
adjusted  loss  for  each  year  in  exce.<;s  nf 
$60,000  will  be  disallowed.  The  adiustments 
would  allow  as  a  deduction  Interest,  taxes, 
casualty  and  abandonment  losses,  drought 
losses  of  a  farmer  and  certain  other 
deductions." 

I'    17.013  5)      HEDGING     CATTLE     OPERATIONS 

There  are  now  futures  markets  for  fed 
cattle.  The  principal  market  is  in  Chicago 
with  futures  traded  on  both  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Chicago  Mercantile 
Exchange.  A  market  also  operates  for  West 
Coast  delivery  of  fed  cattle,  although  this 
market  has  a  relatively  small  open  Interest 
and  little  activity.  The  futures  bought  and 
sold  are  for  live  cattle.  Th*  definition  of  par 
delivery  makes  these  futures  most  suitable 
for  hedging  a  cattle  feeding  operation  where 
the  ultimate  destination  of  the  cattle  Is  the 
packing  house.  The  trader  in  commodities  Is 
treated  like  the  trader  in  the  stock  market 
for  tax  ptirposes.  His  profits  and  losses  are 
capital  gains  and  losses.  There  is  an  impor- 
tant exception  to  this  rule,  the  taxpayer 
who  uses  fut'ires  as  a  part  of  his  business 
can  realize  ordinary  Income  or  loss.  This  rule 
was  established  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
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Com  Products  case'*  The  Court  held  that 
the  dealings  in  corn  futures  by  a  manufac- 
turer of  corn  products  were  entered  into  to 
stabilize  inventory  costs  and  protect  profits. 
The  Court  felt  that  hedging  transactions 
were  part  of  ordinary  everyday  business  oper- 
ations rather  than  capital  transactions 

Example:  A  cattle  feeder  buys  cattle  In 
May.  planning  to  feed  them  for  5  months 
In  order  to  hedge  his  position,  he  sells  Octo- 
ber futures  m  Chicago.  Later,  at  about  the 
time  the  cattle  are  ready  to  be  sold,  he  pur- 
chases an  equal  number  of  October  futures 
and  closes  hla  position  with  a  loss.  This  loss 
would  be  ordinary  loss  deductible  from  his 
cattle  operation  Income.  Had  the  futures 
transaction  resulted  In  gain,  the  gain  would 
have  been  ordinary. 

In  the  example,  the  feeder  might  elect  to 
deliver  against  his  contract.  In  this  case,  the 
sale  price  would  simply  be  the  contract  price 
less  commission  paid,  and  less  any  deductions 
for  cattle  that  are  below  par  weight  and 
grade. 

Observation.  A  cattle  feeder  would  not  nec- 
essarily have  to  hedge  In  exactly  the  same 
sale  month  to  secure  ordinary  income  or  loss. 
So  long  as  the  hedging  ( future  >  operation  Is 
connected  to  the  general  conduct  of  the 
cattle- business,  it  should  result  In  ordinary 
Income  or  loss.  This  Income  or  loss  would 
be  recognized  in  the  year  the  futures  position 
was  closed." 

Cattle  operators  on  the  West  Coast  some- 
times hedge  their  operations  on  the  Chicago 
market  even  though  It  would  be  Impractical 
due  to  freight  rates  to  deliver  against  these 
contracts.  So  long  as  the  Intent  of  the  hedg- 
ing Is  that  It  be  a  part  of  the  overall  cattle 
operation.  It  should  result  In  ordinary  In- 
come or  loss. 

It  should  be  possible  for  a  cattle  operator 
to  engage  in  futures  trading  and  have  the 
gains  treated  as  capital  gains  or  losses  If  he 
could  show  that  this  hedging  was  not  related 
to  his  business  of  ranching.  In  this  instance, 
vefy  carefully  prepared  and  detailed  records 
would  be  important  In  order  to  prove  that 
the  futures  activity  was  In  fact  an  invest- 
ment and  not  part  of  the^  regular  cattle 
operation. 

I  1   17,013  6  I     DEPRECIATION    .\ND  INVESTMENT 
CREDIT 

Livestock  used  for  breeding,  draft  or  dairy 
purposes  and  property  used  In  taxpayer's 
trade  or  business  are  Section  1231  property. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  not  Sectton  1245 
property  nor  Section  38  property.  Therefore, 
cattle  when  purchased  do  not  qualify  for  the 
Investment  credit  and  are  not  subject  to  de- 
preciation recapture  on  sale. 

Cattle  that  <iuallfy  or  will  qualify  as  Sec- 
tion 1231  property  are  depreciable.  Where 
their  life  Is  long  enough  (6  years  or  more) 
they  qualify  for  the  additional  first  year  de- 
preciation under  Section  179.  Cattle  pur- 
chased to  be  fed  and  resold  are  not  depreci- 
able. 

Purchased  cattle  that  would  qualify  for  de- 
preciation are  first  depreciable  in  the  year  of 
purchase  if  they  are  mature.  However,  calves 
purchased  before  they  are  suitable  for  breed- 
ing or  dairy  purposes,  are  depreciable  in  the 
year  they  are  first  used  for  breeding  or  dairy 
purpKises. 

Because  cattle  when  sold  are  not  subject 
to  Section  1245  treatment,  the  Revenue  Serv- 
ice will  insist  that  salvage  value  be  provided 
for  in  computing  depreciation.  A  typical 
value  of  a  young  cow  suitable  for  dairy  or 
breeding  purposes  is  $300  This  same  cow.  6 
years  later,  will  be  worth  possibly  $50  to  $150. 
Because  of  the  relatively  high  salvage  value, 
only  a  part  of  the  value  of  an  animal  may  be 
depreciated.  A  young  heifer  purchased  at 
about  a  year  of  age  for  $80  will  generally  not 
be  depreciable  at  all  because  the  salvage  value 
exceeds  the  cost.  Even  tX  salvage  value  is  less 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


than  10  "^r  of  basis,  the  relief  provision  for  Ig- 
noring salvage  value  does  net  come  into  play 
Livestock  specifically  excepted  " 

Apparently  one  way  to  avoid  the  salvage 
value  problem  for  several  years  would  be  to 
select  the  double  declining-balance  method 
for  depreciation.  Double  declining-balance 
depreciation  Is  only  available  on  asseu  where 
the  original  use  of  such  property  commences 
with  the  taxpayer.''  Purchased  livestock  that 
had  previously  been  bred  would  not  qualify 
How  this  rule  can  be  applied  to  a  purchased 
young  animal  and  what  Is  the  meaning  of 
original  use  Is  open  to  considerable  specula- 
tion. 

Farm  equipment  used  In  raising  cattle, 
such  as  fences,  tractors,  trucks  and  wagons 
are  depreciable  like  assets  in  any  other  busi- 
ness. They  are  subject  to  recapture  of  de- 
preciation under  Sections  1245  or  1250.  Such 
assets  may  also  qualify  for  the  investment 
credit." 

C   17.013.71     INVOLUNTARY    CONVEKSIONS 

Cattle  disposed  of  due  to  disease  may  re- 
sult in  nonrecognitlon  of  gain  if  they  are 
replaced.""  If  the  area  in  which  the  ranch  is 
located  Is  classified  as  a  drought  disaster  area, 
nonrecognitlon  of  gain  on  disposal  applies  if 
the  rancher  replaces  the  cattle  by  the  end  of 
the  tax  year  following  the  year  the  livestock 
were  sold"  However,  this  non-recognltlon 
section  applies  only  to  the  sales  In  excess  of 
normal  sales  if  the  rancher  had  followed  his 
usual  business  practices  in  the  drought  year 

Casualty  loFses  on  cattle  result  In  an  ordi- 
nary deduction.  The  Revenue  Service  has  ex- 
pressly ruled  that  disease  losses  are  not  casu- 
alty losses"  The  basis  of  diseased  cattle  qual- 
ifying as  Section  1231  assets  have  to  be  off- 
set against  the  gain  from  sUe  of  other  Section 
1231  assets. 

I'  17,013.8)     CHARIIABLE    CONTRIBUTIONS 

Cattle  given  as  a  chariUible  donation  re- 
sult in  a  deduction  ( within  the  statutory 
limitations)  equal  to  the  lair  market  value 
of  the  cattle.  The  cost  of  feeding  and  raising 
these  c.tttle  must  oe  eliminated  from  ex- 
penses. In  the  case  of  a  cash  basis  farmer, 
such  costs  from  prior  years  would  have  to  be 
used  as  a  reduction  of  the  value  of  the  do- 
nation. There  Is  no  income  imputed  to  the 
taxpayer  for  the  Increase  In  value  of  live- 
stock on  a  donation. -" 

Tax  saving:  The  rancher  has  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  get  a  maximum  dollar  deduc- 
tion for  minimum  cost.  The  Increase  In  value 
of  his  cattle,  leis  the  attributable  costs,  is 
not  taxed  to  him.  Tlius,  for  perhaps  a  S500 
or  $600  investment,  a  deduction  of  maybe 
$1  000  can  be  taken.  A  carefully  planned  pro- 
gram of  contributions  will  achieve  the  ranch- 
ers  charitable  intentions  at  the  lowest  pos-^ 
slble  dollar  cost. 

TABIX     OP     CITATIONS 

Listed  below  are  references  cited  In  the 
preceding  analysis.' 

FOOTNOTES 

=  Leonard  C.  Kline.  15  TC  998. 

-Rev    Rul.  55-531.  1955-1   Cum.  Bull.  520. 
IRC.  Sec.  446:  Reg.  Sec.  1.446-l(c)  (2)  (I). 

'  Reg.  Sec.  1.471-«(a). 

•Beg  Sec.  1.61-4ta). 

"Reg.  Sec   446-1  le)  (2),  (3). 
Reg.  Sec.    1.691(a)-2(b)    Example  5:    Es- 
tate Of  Tom  L.  Burnett.  2  TC  897. 

•Reg.  Sec.  1.471-6(h). 
Reg.  Sec.  1.471-2(f). 
'  Reg.  Sees.  1.165-6;  1.162-12;  IRC.  Sec.  270. 

!'  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  problem,  see 
Sharpe.  Donald  L..  'Has  There  Been  a  Swing 
to  Stricter  Tests  for  Farm  Loss  Deduction." 
Journal  of  Taxation,  December  1967.  Vol.  27. 
p.  348  and  "What  the  Taxpayer  Should  Do  to 
Have  the  Courts  Recognize  His  Farm  as  a 
Business."  Journal  of  Taxation.  January  1968. 
Vol.  28.  p.  48. 

•-Com  Products  Refining  Co.  v.  Commis- 
sioner (1955).  350  U.S.  46,  47  ATTR  1789;  see 
also  IRC.  Sec.  1233(g). 


iJTD  4229.  Cum.  Bull.  VIl-2.  251;  Edward 
R.  Bacon  Oraln  Co.  v.  Relnecke  (DC  111., 
1928).  26  F.2d  705.  6  AFTR  7749.  aff'd  (CCA- 
7.  1929).  54  P2d  1078.  10  AFTR  1024.  See  also 
Edward  R.  Bacon  Grain  Co.,  2  BTA  568. 

"IRC,  Sec.  167(f). 

■•IRC.  Sec.  167(C)  (2). 

"Rev.  Rul.  66-89,  1966-1  Cum.  Bull.  7. 

'IRC.  Sec.  1033(e). 

"IRC.  Sec.   1033(f):   Reg.  Sec.  1.1033(f)-l. 

"Rev.  Rul.  61-216.  1961-2  Cum.  Bull.  134. 

-Rev.  Rul.  55-138.  1955-1  Cum.  Bull.  223; 
Rev.   Rul.   55-531.    1955-2   Cum.   Bull.   520. 

•Citations  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
I  IRC  I  are  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  conclude  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  another  aspect  of  this  prob- 
lem, specifically,  the  citrus  tax  farmer. 
I  have  in  my  hand  an  advertisement 
published  in  the  February  1968  issue  of 
the  Air  Line  Pilot.  It  requires  no  further 
comment  on  my  part. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  advertisement  headed  "Tax 
Shelters  for  1968"  be  printea  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorb,  as  follows: 

Tax  Shelters  for  1968 

Tailored  for  airline  captains  and  other 
high-income  professionals.  Write  for  our 
brochure: 

"CITBUS    TAX    ANCLES" 

Prepaid  interest  down — all  tax  deductible. 

Interest  only  terms — offsets  inflation. 

Depreciation — a  deductible  paper  loss. 

t:  Investment  credit — a  tax  refund. 

Tux  laws  are  used  to  protect  soaring  In- 
comes from  Increasing  state  and  federal 
taxes.  Monthly  paycheck  tax  deductions  can 
be  eliminated.  Own  a  citrus  grove  using  tax 
dollars  as  your  total  Investment.  Complete 
farm  management  available. 

Population  pressure  In  southern  California 
has  caused  a  steady  rise  In  land  values — fu- 
ture projections  show  continuing  annual  in- 
creases. Invest  in  the  Rlverslde-San  Bernar- 
dino Metropolitan  area — adjoins  land-hun- 
gry Orange  and  Los  Angeles  Counties. 

CITRUS  Investments. 

Redlands.  Calif. 


DEVELOPMENTS    IN    AIR 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 

'vite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 

interesting  speech  made  recently  by  Mr. 

George  A.  Spater,  president  of  American 

Airlines. 

This  thoughtful  and  witty  talk  was 
made  to  the  American  Society  of  Travel 
Agents  at  their  recent  meetin,et  in  San 
Juan,  P.R.  In  it,  Mr.  Spater  dealt  with 
many  of  the  startling  advances  made  in 
the  field  of  air  transportation  and  with 
some  of  the  future  developments  which 
are  on  the  not-too-distant  horizon. 

Many  of  the  decided  advances  in  air 
transportation  have  been  made  under  the 
auspices  of  American  Airlines,  a  great 
number  of  them  while  that  airline  was 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Smith, 
now  our  able  and  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Smith  has  long  been  a  business 
leader  I  am  proud  to  list  among  my 
friends.  His  innovative  leadership  and 
that  of  the  airline  with  which  he  was 
formerly  associated  are  a  credit  to  our 
free    enterprise    system.    Mr.    Spater's 
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speech  calls  attention  to  the  ideas  and 
practical  contributions  that  people  have 
made  in  the  -^ir  transport  industry  and 
to  the  many  contributions  they  will  make 
in  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  speech  of  Mr. 
George  A.  Spater,  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, entitled  "The  Future  of  Flight  Is 
People,"  delivered  at  San  Juan,  P.R., 
September  16, 1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  FtTTURE  OF  Plight  Is  People 
(By   George   A.   Spater,   President,   American 
Airlines.  Inc.,  before  American  Society  of 
Travel  Agents,  San  Juan,  P.R.,  September 
16.  1968) 

Several  months  ago  I  traveled  to  Marietta, 
Georgia,  to  look  at  the  newest  marvel  of 
air  transportation,  the  Lockheed  C-5  Galaxy, 
which  is  designed  to  carry  10  military  ground 
vehicles,  two  helicopters  and  75  men.  If  a 
commercial  passenger  version  were  built.  It 
could  carry  over  900  passengers,  or.  in  a  cargo 
version.  61  Cadillacs.  The  manufacturer 
didn't  tell  me  how  many  Volkswagens  It 
would  carry. 

Next  month  I  plan  to  go  to  Europe  to  see 
the  Concorde,  the  British-French  SST  which 
will  fly  at  twice  present  Jet  speeds. 

These  airplanes  are  wonders  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  They  make  the  wonders  of  the 
ancient  world  puny  and  insignificant.  But 
many  people  feel  threatened  by  these  and 
other  new  machines.  E.  B.  White,  the  writer 
for  the  New  Yorker  magazine,  said  not  so 
long  ago. 

"I'm  not  against  machines,  as  are  some 
people  who  feel  that  the  computer  is  lead- 
ing us  back  Into  the  Jungle.  I  rather  like 
machines,  particularly  the  egg  beater,  which 
Is  the  highest  point  the  machine  has  yet 
reached" 

I  want  to  say  something  about  machines, 
but  more  about  men  and.  particularly,  the 
relationship  of  men  and  their  aspirations  to 
machines.  As  I  see  It.  the  machine  will  al- 
ways be  the  servant  of  Man,  and  no  matter 
how  ingenious  the  Scientist,  businessmen 
like  ourselves  will  always  be  a  lot  more  im- 
portant. 

Scientific  progress  seems  to  fall  Into  three 
stages: 

First,  there  is  a  desire  for  something— a 
demand  or  requirement — sometimes  only  a 
dream. 

Second,  the  scientists  find  a  way  of  meeting 
the  desire,  frequently  only  In  the  crudest 
sort  of  way. 

Third,  somebody  or  a  group  of  somebodies, 
makes  a  practical  application  of  the  scien- 
tists' discovery  and  the  dream  comes  true. 
It  is  the  non-sclentlst  who  both  creates  the 
dream  and  who  finds  the  practical  way 
to  apply  the  scientists'  contribution  to  make 
the  dream  real.  The  scientist  Is  only  Involved 
In  one  of  the  three  stages  of  this  progression 
and  perhaps  the  least  Important  stage. 

This  surely  has  been  the  history  of  air 
transportation. 

Men  have  been  talking  of  travel,  and 
dreaming  of  travel  by  air.  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  history. 

Greek  mythology  and  every  other  myth- 
ology we  know  anything  about  had  men 
traveling  through  the  air  with  wings  or  on 
horses  or  on  carpets  or  on  any  other  object 
that  was  particularly  unlikely  to  fly  But 
while  this  may  have  been  the  beginning  of 
the  dream.  It  was  hardly  the  end.  Some  of 
the  later  and  less  well-known  visions  are 
particularly  amusing. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  a 
renowned  English  mathematician.  Sir  Jonas 
Moore,  who  suffered  from  sciatica,  but  de- 
spite this  ailment,  was  famous  for  more  than 
his  mathematics.  Quoting  from  the  account 


of  a  contemporary:  "Sciatica  he  cured  it,  by 
boyllng  his  buttock." 

And  in  the  same  seventeenth  century  ac- 
count of  Moore  appears  this  equally  startling 
statement : 

"I  remember  Sir  Jonas  told  us  that  a  Jesuit 
(I  think  'twas  Grenbergerus  of  the  Roman 
College)  found  out  a  way  of  flying,  and  made 
a  youth  perform  It.  Mr.  Gascolgne  taught  an 
Irish  boy  the  way,  and  he  flew  over  a  river 
in  Lancashire  (or  thereabout),  but  when  he 
was  up  In  the  ayre.  the  people  gave  a  shout, 
whereat  the  boy  becoming  frightened,  he  fell 
down  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and 
broke  his  legges.  and  when  he  came  to  hlm- 
sclfe  he  sayd  that  he  thought  the  people  had 
seen  some  strange  apparition,  which  fancy 
amazed  him.  This  was  anno  1635.  and  he 
spake  It  In  the  Royall  Socletle,  upon  the  ac- 
count of  flying  at  Paris,  two  years  since." 

It  took  another  250  years  before  scien- 
tists were  able  to  get  past  this  long  history  of 
dreams.  The  Wright  Br^hers  at  Kitty  Hawk 
inaugurated  the  second  stage  of  air  trans- 
portation by  showing  that  It  was  physically 
possible  to  carry  a  man  In  flight.  But  it  is 
often  forgotten  that  long  after  Kitty  Hawk, 
even  after  World  War  I,  and  even  much  later, 
after  Lindbergh's  flight  in  1927,  the  use  of 
the  airplane  to  carry  passengers  for  hire, 
profitably  and  in  volume,  was  still  regarded 
as  vlslonarv  and  impractical. 

Lindbergh  made  his  flight  Jn  May  1927. 
The  Atlantic  Monthly,  for  November  1927, 
six  months  later,  carried  an  article  by  Lt. 
Commander  Bruce  G.  Leighton.  member  of 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  entitled  "The 
Limits  of  Aviation."  This  carefully  explained 
that  an  airplane's  power  plant  and  fuel  were 
so  heavy  that  it  was  impossible  to  build  an 
airplane  to  provide  transportation  over  long 
distances.  He  added.  "The  future  of  the  air- 
plane, both  in  peace  and  In  war.  lies  In  pur- 
suits other  than  transoceanic  transportation 
or  other  Independent  long-range  operations." 
Within  less  than  20  years  after  that  state- 
ment it  became  apparent  that  not  only  was 
this  assessment  wrong,  but  in  fact  that  great- 
est advantage  of  the  airplane  was  in  the 
field  that  scientists  thought  Impossible — 
that  is.  in  transportation  over  long  dis- 
tances. This.  then,  became  the  third  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  Industry:  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  scientists'  raw  dis- 
covery of  a  way  to  move  a  man  through  the 
air. 

This  amazing  advance  was.  In  large  degree, 
due  to  men  who  were  not  scientists,  but 
rather  were  those  who  continued  to  believe 
in  the  age-old  dream  and  at  the  same  time 
were  practical  enough  to  see  how  scientific 
advances  could  be  applied  to  the  field  of  the 
impossible  and  had  the  energy  to  apply 
them. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  of  these  was 
my  predecessor.  Mr.  C.  R.  Smith,  whose  par- 
ticipation in  air  transportation  began  in 
1929.  two  years  after  the  experts  said  it  had 
no  future.  Mr.  Smith  saw.  first,  that  if  the 
demand  were  created,  the  machines  would 
be  built  to  fulfill  the  demand,  and.  second, 
that  properly  designed  machines  would 
themselve.-:  create  new  demand.  And  he 
spent  the  next  39  years  of  his  business  life 
presenting  challenges  to  aircraft  manufac- 
turers and  causing  consternation  among  his 
competitors. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Smith  that  American  Airlines, 
and  the  airline  Industry,  owe  many  of  their 
outstanding  advances.  A  large  number  of 
these  were  his  own  Ideas:  those  that  were 
not.  were  born  in  the  atmosphere  of  Innova- 
tion that  he  created.  To  name  a  few.  Ameri- 
can Airlines  has  been  responsible  for  the 
introduction  of  more  commercially  success- 
ful aircraft  types  than  any  other  airline  In 
the  world.  There  are  today  four  major  pro- 
motional fares  In  effect  on  the  airlines  of 
the  United  States:  American  originated  three 
out  of  four  of  these  promotional  plans.  All 


the  larger  airlines  advertise  that  they  have 
curb-side  check-In  of  baggage — it  is  taken 
off  your  hands  when  you  get  out  of  your  car. 
This  was  originated  by  American.  We  were 
the  first  airline  In  the  world  to  have  an 
electronic  reservations  system,  and  the  first 
(and  only  airline  to  date)  to  give  travel 
agents  direct  access  to  Its  computers  by 
placing  electronic  reservations  .sets  In  travel 
agencies.  We  were  also  the  I'lrst  to  Install 
radar  in  an  airplane,  the  first  to  operate 
fanjet  engines  and,  within  the  last  few 
months,  we  have  received  the  first  govern- 
ment approval  for  an  inertlal  navigation  sys- 
tem which  permits  long-range  over-water 
operation  with  greater  accuracy  than  any 
other  device  known  to  man. 

This  Innovative  record  Is  not  a  product  of 
my  imagination.  The  CAB  maintains  a  list  of 
what  it  regards  as  significant  innovations. 
Since  1938.  Aniferlcan  Airlines  has  more  of 
these  to  Its  credit  than  any  other  airline. 

We  have  not  run  out  of  ideas.  We  have  a 
full-time  squad  of  experts  working  on  a  sys- 
tem of  fully  automated  ticketing  and  fare 
computation.  We  have  recently  designed,  and 
turned  over  to  the  other  airlines  for  develop- 
ment and  Installation,  a  system  of  automated 
baggage  delivery.  This  is  way  beyond  the 
fanciful  stage.  There  is  today.  In  operation,  a 
working  model  of  this  system.  It  has  the 
ability  to  read  the  passenger's  baggage  check 
and  deliver  his  baggage  to  him,  anywhere  in 
the  airport— at  the  taxi  stand  or  in  the  lot 
where  his  car  is  parked— within  3  minutes. 
The  same  system  will  automatically  transmit 
baggage  between  carriers  for  connecting  pas- 
sengers. It  will  result  in  fewer  mlsconnec- 
tlons.  less  lost  baggage,  less  damage  to  bag- 
gage and  shorter  waiting  time  for  baggage. 
The  new  regional  airport  between  Dallas  and 
Port  Worth  is  being  designed  for  the  use  of 
the  system. 

These  past  Improvements  and  those  we  are 
working  on  are  for  the  purpose  of  making 
air  transportation  safer,  more  comfortable 
and  easier  to  sell.  They  create  demand  and. 
In  turn,  satisfy  the  demand  they  create.  But 
as  has  always  been  true,  the  machines  them- 
selves are  not  much  without  people. 

The  large  new  aircraft  are  going  to  require 
much  greater  volume  to  fill  them.  Automated 
ticketing  and  automated  baggage  delivery 
systems  likewise,  can  be  paid  for  only  by  very 
substantial  Increases  in  volume. 

Where  Is  this  volume  going  to  come  from? 
A  recent  forecast  by  the  Hudson  Institute 
provides  a  partial  answer.  They  predict  that 
bv  the  vear  2000— 

The  US.  population  will  be  about  300  mil- 
lion  50'"   more  than  the  present  population. 

The  average  family  income  will  be  almost 
$21,000  as  compared  with  less  than  $9,000 
today. 

People  will  work  an  average  of  147  days  a 
year,  with  218  days  off  Including  13  weeks  of 
vacation. 

Fortunately  you  and  I  will  not  have  to 
wait  until  the  year  2000  to  get  some  of  the 
benefit  of  this  trend.  Every  year  we  see  an 
increasing  population,  a  rising  family  in- 
come, and  a  growing  tendency  toward  longer 
vacations  and  more  of  them. 

You  ladles  and  gentlemen  have  always 
been  an  essential  part  of  the  process  of 
making  air  transportation  economically  fea- 
sible bv  working  with  us  to  create  the  de- 
mand that  could  Justify  the  Introduction  of 
mechanical  improvements.  And  we  again 
need  vour  help  to  convert  this  rising  popu- 
lation', this  increasing  income  and  these 
lengthening  vacations  Into  millions  of  more 
airline  passengers.  The  new  air  transport 
machines,  as  great  as  they  are,  could  not  ex- 
ist unless  men  and  women  like  yourselves 
can  find  the  revenues  to  pay  for  them 

No  matter  how  many  new  compviters  we 
buy,  we  will  still  need  people.  People  will 
still  answer  telephones  at  reservations  of- 
fices. People  will  still  assist  passengers  aboard 
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airplanes.  People  will  still  serve  martinis 
aloft.  In  your  offices  people  will  still  advise 
prospective  travelers  about  how  and  where 
to  go  and  what  to  see  and  bow  much  It  will 
cost.  And  this  Is  what  we  must  rely  on  to  fill 
our  airplanes. 

Here  again.  It  Is  not  the  scientists  but 
rather  the  practical  man  of  vision  and  energy 
who  must  both  stimulate  the  demand  and 
ful&U  the  demand  that  can  keep  the  ma- 
chines in  business. 

The  future  of  air  transportation  Is  of 
people,  and  of  people  working  together.  The 
^rk  that  we  must  accomplish  together  In- 
4|blve8  planning  togethei  on  a  scale  far 
greater  than  In  the  past  It  Involves  research- 
ing together  the  desires  of  travelers  and  the 
problems  of  satisfying  them.  It  involves 
motivating  people,  particularly  pleasure 
travelers,  to  go  to  new  destinations  for  new 
reasons.  In  fact.  It  involves  creating  together 
many  of  these  new  destinations  and  develop- 
ing their  appeals  for  the  travelers  The  work 
also  Involves  increased  joint  training  so  that 
all  may  provide  these  travelers  with  efficient, 
ccurteotis.  and  personalized  services. 

Finally.  It  Involves  organizing  together, 
perhaps  In  the  creation  of  a  National  Travel 
Industry  Planning  Institute  so  that  there 
win  be- a  central  pwlnt  for  research,  for  plan- 
ning and  for  development,  for  better  and 
more  productive  relations  with  government, 
and  for  determining  optimum  long-range 
policies  for  the  people-moving  businesses  I 
know  that  ASTA  is  already  taking  a  lead  In 
this  direction  and  I  congratulate  you  for 
this. 

Only  people  like  ourselves  working  together 
can  make  the  machines  and  the  inventions 
and  the  computer  technology  fully  effective 
In  our  step  Into  tomorrow. 

You  and  we  are  in  the  happy  position  of 
being  able  to  give  people  what  they  have 
been  dreaming  about  for  thousands  of 
years — travel  and  flight.  When  I  compare 
what  we  have  to  offer  with  most  of  the  drab 
products  competing  for  the  consumers  dol- 
lar. I  say  how  wonderful  It  is  to  be  a  part 
of  a  business  that  Is  able  to  meet  the  as- 
pirations of  men  How  wonderful  it  is  to  be 
a  living  part  of  the  fulfillment  of  a  dream. 


BEEF  IMPORTS 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
2  days  ago  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson],  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  HruskaI.  commented  on  the  need 
for  supplemental  legislation  to  correct 
present  defects  in  Public  Law  88-482. 
passed  by  Congress  in  1964.  providing 
for  the  Imposition  of  quotas  on  certain 
meat  and  meat  products.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend my  colleagues  for  their  profound 
observations  pointing  out  the  defects  of 
that  law  made  more  apparent  by  Secre- 
tary Freeman's  press  release  to  the  effect 
that  for  the  first  time,  the  foreign  meat 
Imports  will  exceed  the  quota  since  the 
law  was  passed.  I  join  in  their  protest  of 
the  way  this  law  is  being  administered 
and  fully  support  their  plea  for  enact- 
ment of  the  remedial  legislation  provided 
^r  in  S.  1588.  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 
and  H.R.  9475.  These  bills  have  been  and 
still  are  sitting  in  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  and  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  respectively, 
without  action  and,  as  I  understand  it, 
without  any  action  being  contemplated 
in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Bill  House,  of  Cedar  Vale,  Kans., 
president  of  the  American  National  Cat- 
tlemen's Association,  which  represents 
thousands  of  individual  beef  cattle  pro- 


ducers, feeders,  and  breeders  and  more 
than  150  associated  State,  regional  or 
national  livestock  organizations,  made 
an  excellent  statement  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  last  June. 
He  pointed  out  the  difficulties  the  beef 
cattl^  industry  has  had  with  excessive 
meal  imports  and  the  valiant  effort  by 
the  industry  to  stabilize  domestic  produc- 
tion at  levels  £tcceptable  to  consumers. 
In  that  statement,  Mr.  House  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  beef  production 
to  the  American  economy  by  the  follow- 
ing words: 

We  think  It  essential  that  the  Committee 
keep  in  mind  the  Importance  of  the  domestic 
beef  cattle  industry  to  the  overall  economy 
and  further  that  domestic  production  can 
assist  In  correcting  the  recent  deficit  In  the 
balance  of  trade.  Because  cows  are  so  com- 
mon and  easily  Ignored  In  the  p>asslng  scenery 
of  Modern  America,  we  often  overlook  that 
the  sales  of  cattle  and  calves  In  recent  years 
have  topped  $10  billion.  This  makes  It  the 
largest  single  source  of  agricultural  Income, 
exceeding  several  of  the  other  major,  "basic" 
crops  co>mblned.  The  valuation  of  the  nation's 
beef  cattle  herd,  conservatively  estimated  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1968.  at  $16  billion.  Is  a  substantial 
portion  of  our  basic  national  production  re- 
source. 

F\U'ther,  35  of  our  50  states  have  more  than 
one  million  head  of  cattle  and  29  of  our  states 
realize  (In  1967)  more  than  $100  million  In 
annual  sales  of  cattle  and  calves.  This  Is  not 
Just  a  "Cow  Ctountry"  problem,  a  Western 
problem  or  a  Midwestern  problem — the  in- 
dustry has  so  burgeoned  In  recent  years  to 
make  beef  production  a  major  factor 
throughout  the  nation! 

The  September  1968  issue  of  Ameri- 
can Cattle  Producer  contained  a  most 
timely  article  which  anticipated  Secre- 
tary Freeman's  announcement.  It  is  en- 
titled, 'Meat  Imports  Almost  Certain  to 
Hit  Quota  Triggering'  Level  Now."  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanmious  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Meat  Imports  Almost  Cxxtain  To  Hrr 

QtJOTA  "TRICCERnfC"  LEVEL  NOW 

A  projection  of  meat  Imports  into  the  U.S. 
for  the  balance  of  1968  by  American  National 
Cattleman's  Assn.  revealed  that  the  quota 
set  under  1964  law  will  be  exceeded  for  the 
first  time. 

This  calculation,  alarming  to  domestic 
beef  producers,  brought  an  urgent  letter 
from  President  BUI  House  of  ANCA  to  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman  calling 
for  immediate  attention  to  plan  for  curtail- 
ment of  meat  Imports  before  the  "triggering 
fxjlnt"  is  reached. 

House.  Cedar  Vale.  Kans..  rancher,  said 
that  for  the  first  six  months  of  1968  there 
were  457  million  p>ounds  (product  weight) 
Imported  subject  to  the  Meat  Import  Act  of 
1964.  Using  the  Import  figures  by  quarters  for 
the  years  1964-67.  House  said,  "we  find  that 
the  average  percentage  breakdown  of  quan- 
tities by  calendar  quarter  are;  First  quarter, 
22.5  percent:  second  quarter.  23.8  percent; 
third  quarter.  28.1  percent;  and  fourth  quar- 
ter. 25.5  percent." 

The  ANCA  president  pointed  out  these  fig- 
ures show  that  during  those  four  years  an 
average  of  46.4  percent  of  the  meat  Imports 
subject  to  PL  88-482  arrived  In  the  six  months 
prior  to  July  1.  This  leaves  a  balance  averag- 
ing 53.6  percent  to  come  In  during  the  last 
six  months. 

Applying  these  averages  to  1968,  he  said 
based  upon  the  457  million  pounds  received 


In  the  first  six  months,  "we  can  expect  a  total 
for  1968  of  985  million  pounds.  This  Is  about 
25  million  pounds  over  the  quota  of  950.3  mil- 
lion (Kjunds  announced  by  you  on  Jan.  1, 
1968.  and  only  60  million  pounds  under  the 
trigger  point  as  called  for  In  the  Meat  Import 
Law." 

Secretary  Freeman  was  told  "this  will  have 
been  the  first  lime  we  have  gone  over  the 
quota,  assuming  that  the  same  rate  of  Im- 
ports will  continue  during  the  balance  of 
1968." 

House  said  the  serious  situation  forces  a 
conclusion  that  revisions  in  PL  88-482  are 
mandatory  at  this  time  by  the  Congrew.  He 
said  It  Is  entirely  unfair  to  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers to  permit  a  10  percent  override  on 
quotas  before  quota  restriction  can  be  Im- 
posed under  present  law. 

"It  Is  equally  unfair  to  the  exporting  na- 
tions." House  said,  for  them  to  "suddenly 
find  that  they  have  to  scale  back  beyond  that 
which  they  had  anticipated"  He  said  the 
quota  and  trigger  point  should  be  synony- 
mous and  the  quotas  should  be  established 
quarterly. 

At  the  time.  House  requested  that  "the 
U.S.  Dept  of  Agriculture  reassess  Its  position 
and  assist  the  beef  cattlemen  of  the  United 
States  in  amending  the  Meat  Import  Act  of 
1964  so  that  It  win  be  more  equitable  to 
domestic  cattlemen  and  exporting  nat;ons  as 
well." 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  recognize,  as  a  practical  matter,  the 
near  impossibility  of  action  on  S.  1588 
and  H.R.  9475  before  this  Congress  ad- 
journs sine  die.  However,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  we  may  see  the 
urgency  of  rectifying  the  mistakes  of  the 
past  and  that  we  can.  early  in  the  next 
Congress,  begin  to  apply  sound  legislative, 
as  well  as  administrative,  import-export 
policies  with  respect  to  the  beef  and  as- 
sociated agricultural  industries  so  im- 
portant in  the  overall  economy  of  this 
country. 


OUR  NEW  PRESIDENT  HAS  DUTY  TO 
END  THIS  UNPOPULAR,  UNDE- 
CLARED, IMMORAL  WAR  NEXT 
JANUARY  IMMEDIATELY  FOLLOW- 
ING HIS  INAUGURATION— THEN 
NO  MORE  VIETNAMS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
approximately  200,000  Americans  have 
been  killed  in  combat  or  wounded  in  our 
involvement  in  a  miserable  civil  war  in 
Vietnam.  In  addition,  of  the  wounded 
approximately  3  percent  or  nearly  5,000 
have  died  or  will  die  of  their  wounds. 
Then,  hepatitis,  malaria  fever,  bubonic 
plague  and  other  jungle  diseases  have 
taken  their  toll  in  Vietnam.  There  are 
also  1.200  Americans  missing  in  action 
or  captured.  Furthermore,  very  defi- 
nitely, Vietnam  is  of  no  strategic  or  eco- 
nomic importance  to  defense  of  the 
United  States. 

The  cost  of  this  war  in  priceless  Amer- 
ican lives  lost  is  terrifying.  Even  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  which  was  a  minor  war 
compared  to  this  is  still  costing  our  tax- 
payers nearly  $1  billion  a  year. 

The  real  tragedy  of  this  war  is  the  ill- 
advised  actions  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  yielding  to  the  continuing  advice 
of  generals  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  to  his  warhawk  advisers.  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk.  Walt  Rostow.  and 
Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  who  have  been 
consistently  wrong  throughout  the  last  4 
years,  and  to  the  military-industrial 
complex  and  to  the  sending  of  many 


more  tjian  600.000  Americans — more 
than  a  million  and  a  half,  in  all — into 
combat  in  a  civil  war  in  south  Vietnam. 
The  real  tragedy  of  this  war  in  a  far  off 
agrarian  country,  Vietnam,  has  been 
borne  by  more  than  1,500.000  of  our 
finest  young  men  who  have  been  sent  to 
Vietnam  in  our  Armed  Forces,  and  have 
during  the  past  few  years  served  in  com- 
bat. Also,  suffering  needlessly  imposed  on 
millions  of  our  people  whose  sons,  hus- 
bands, and  brothers  were  forced  into  this 
conflict  due  to  unconscionable  decisions 
on  the  part  of  President  Johnson  and  his 
advisers — notably  Walt  Flostow,  Dean 
Rusk,  and  Maxwell  Taylor — seeking  to 
contain  Communist  China  and  arrogat- 
ing unto  ourselves  the  claim  they  make 
to  dominate  Southeast  A.sia  and  police 
that  portion  of  the  world  far  away  from 
our  own  sphere  of  influence. 

Majority  Leader  Mansfield  stated  this 
policy  represents  the  most  unfortunate 
miscalculation  in  our  national  history. 
George  Kennan,  former  Ambassador  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  said : 

Vietnam  Is  a  massive  miscalculation  and 
an  error  for  which  It  Is  hard  to  find  any 
parallel  In  our  history. 

President  Johnson  unfortunately  has 
involved  us  in  the  most  impopular  war  of 
our  entire  history.  It  is  a  war  that  has 
continued  longer  than  any  other  in  our 
history.  It  is  responsible  for  the  serious 
financial,  political  and  economic  prob- 
lems that  now  confront  the  Nation. 

Our  national  deficit  this  year  will  ex- 
ceed $25  billion  due  to  this  policy,  even 
with  the  10-percent  surtax,  which  added 
to  the  already  heavy  burden  of  income 
taxation  borne'  by  individuals  and  cor- 
porations. As  a  result,  the  cost  of  living 
is  now  increasing  at  the  rate  of  5  percent 
a  year  and  the  end  is  not  in  sight. 

It  is  a  most  terrifying  situation  con- 
fronting all  Americans,  that  the  leaders 
surrounding  President  Johnson  and  un- 
duly influencing  him,  such  as  Walt  Ros- 
tow, Dean  Rusk.  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor, 
and  the  generals  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  have  caused  our  Armed  Forces, 
under  the  guise  of  saving  South  Vietnam 
from  communism,  to  destroy  the  very 
country  we  profess  to  save.  With  our  na- 
palm bombing  and  our  tremendous  fire- 
power and  continual  bombing,  we  have 
killed,  burned,  and  maimed  for  hfe  more 
than  800,000  Vietnamese  civilians  includ- 
ing women  and  children. 

In  addition  to  devastating  Vietnam, 
both  north  and  south,  by  dropping  a 
greater  weight  of  bombs  and  high  explo- 
sives than  were  used  in  World  War  II  in 
North  Africa  and  Europe  against  the 
Germans,  among  the  awesome  weapons 
our  supposedly  civilized  Nation  is  deploy- 
ing against  South  Vietnam  are  toxic 
sprays  to  destroy  rice  fields,  defoliants 
to  strip  jungles  of  leaves  and  poison  the 
land  for  50  years  to  come,  noxious  gases 
against  hamlets  and  against  civilians 
throughout  South  Vietnam,  napalm  fire- 
bombs to  bum  up  villages  and  terribly 
bum  and  maim  women  and  children  and 
old  men,  and  antipersonnel  bombs  which 
scatter  with  incredible  force  thousands 
of  sharp  slivers  of  steel  that  tear  into 
shreds  any  living  being  within  a  large 
area. 


The  major  sufferers  from  the  warfare 
we  have  waged  in  Vietnam  have  been 
civilians,  including  many  thousands  of 
women  and  children  and  not  the  Viet- 
cong. 

Recently,  we  introduced  in  our  "im- 
proved" napalm  bombing  the  chemical 
"polystyrene."  This  makes  the  napalm 
flaming  jellied  gasoline  more  adhesive. 
Victims  of  napalm  bombing  find  it  im- 
possible to  scrape  the  flames  from  their 
skin. 

Officials  at  the  Pentagon  know  that  we 
have  killed  more  than  170,000  civilians 
in  South  Vietnam  and  that  nearly  800.- 
000  have  been  maimed  or  disabled.  Fur- 
thermore, we  have  forcibly  removed  from 
their  homes  civilians — mostly  women, 
children,  and  old  men  who  are  in  filthy, 
miserable  refugee  camps,  so-called,  which 
are  akin  to  concentration  camps.  I  saw 
some  of  these  fenced-in  refugee  camps 
last  January  and  visited  many  of  those 
who  were  herded  within  these  camps. 
The  plight  of  these  human  beings  was 
pitiful  indeed. 

This  is  the  ignominious  role  that  the 
Johnson  administration  has  caused  the 
United  States  to  play  in  the  undeclared 
war  in  Vietnam. 

In  doing  this.  President  Johnson  has 
claimed  that  the  free  world  is  fighting 
to  bring  democracy  and  freedom  to  Viet- 
nam. In  almost  every  capital  in  Asia  and 
in  nations  throughout  the  world,  the 
United  States  is  regarded  as  the  aggres- 
sor in  Vietnam.  We  Americans  have  al- 
ways regarded  ourselves  as  the  most  rev- 
olutionary people  in  the  world,  and  now 
we  are  the  most  unrevolutionary.  In- 
stead of  manifesting  devotion  to  freedom 
in  Southeast  Asia  we  are  regarded  as  ag- 
gressors and  tyrants  seeking  by  force  and 
violence  to  repress  the  yearning  for  na- 
tional liberation  of  the  Vietnamese 
against  whom  we  have  taken  the  place 
of  French  colonial  aggressors  they  finally 
defeated  in  1954.  Unfortunately,  our  na- 
tional policy  of  relying  on  military  power 
breeds  violence  elsewhere  in  the  world 
and  in  the  streets  of  our  cities. 

While  we  spend  more  than  $87  million 
every  day  due  to  our  Vietnam  involve- 
ment, violence  is  exploding  in  our  cities. 
This,  as  a  result  of  injustice,  neglect,  and 
failure  to  provide  decency  and  dignity 
to  more  than  30  million  of  our  own  peo- 
ple who  have  been  compelled  to  live  in 
slums  and  ghettos  and  in  many  instances 
denied  the  opportunity  to  obtain  gainful 
employment. 

Think  what  just  a  fraction  of  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  have  been  blown 
up  into  smoke  during  the  last  4  years 
could  have  done  for  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  millions  of  our  own  neigh- 
bors who  have  been  living  in  squalor,  mis- 
ery and  under  well  nigh  hopeless  condi- 
tions, denied  employment  opportunities, 
job  training,  and  decent  housing.  This 
situation  must  not  be  further  tolerated. 
Unless  President  Johnson  ends  this  war 
this  year — the  most  unpopular  war  our 
Nation  has  ever  waged — it  is  the  duty  of 
the  incoming  President  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  an  end  to  our  involve- 
ment in  this  war  within  the  months  fol- 
lowing his  inauguration,  and  bring  our 
soldiers,  marines,  and  airmen  home. 


THE   BIG   THICKET:    A   VANISHING 
WILDERNESS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  spoken  many  times,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  from  podiums  across  the 
Nation,  on  the  need  to  protect  the  unique 
and  incomparable  wilderripss  in  east 
Texas— the  Big  Thicket.       , 

Since  1966,  I  have  had  proposed  legis- 
lation pending  in  Congress  to  set  aside 
75,000  contiguous  acres  of  this  majestic 
area  as  a  national  park.  My  bill,  S.  4,  is 
gaining  support. 

But  we  must  work  especially  fast,  for 
the  Big  Thicket  is  not  only  an  area  of 
remarkable  richness  and  diversity  in 
wildlife,  but  increasingly  it  is  an  area 
of  selfish  exploitation. 

In  1938,  the  Big  Thicket  was  described 
as  comprising  a  million  acres,  relatively 
untouched.  Some  30  years  later.  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  William  O.  Doug- 
las journeyed  through  the  Big  Thicket 
and  reported  that,  already,  the  area  was 
cut  back  to  300,000  acres,  with  the  re- 
mainder being  carved  up  at  the  rate  of 
50  acres  a  day. 

Where  once  there  was  a  natural  path 
formed  by  the  rhythmic  movements  of 
thp  deer  or  the  ocelot,  now  there  is  a 
manmade  swatch  gutting  the  Thicket. 
Where  once  therp  rose  a  majestic  Amer- 
ican beech  tree  holding  aloft  the  nests  of 
an  unsurpassed  variety  of  birds,  now 
there  stands  some  temporary  structure, 
for  a  quick  profit  today,  a  scar  tomorrow. 
Where  once  there  stood  a  hundred-year- 
old  magnolia  tree,  lending  not  just 
beauty  to  the  area,  but  fragrance  as 
well,  now  there  stands  a  stump. 

Mr.  President.  I  work  to  prevent  this 
continued  commercial  exploitation  of  one 
of  the  world's  truly  unique  wilderness 
areas.  I  protest  it  not  only  because  a  live 
oak  or  a  red  cedar,  a  snowy  heron  or  an 
ivory-billed  woodpecker,  a  beaver  or  a 
white-tailed  deer  are  in  themselves  worth 
protecting  and  worth  preserving,  but  be- 
cause all  of  these  wildlife  combine  to 
form  a  contemplative  natural  environ- 
ment and  offer  to  man  the  wilderness 
values  that  are  essential  to  the  full  de- 
velopment of  self. 

The  great  author  and  conservationist, 
Bernard  De  Voto,  expressed  it  well  when 
he  wrote: 

For  a  nation  that  grows  more  metropolitan 
and  Industrialized  every  year,  the  experience 
of  solitude,  even  the  simple  fact  of  quiet,  has 
become  Inestimable.  ...  It  Is  imperative  to 
maintain  portions  of  the  wilderness  un- 
touched, so  that  a  tree  will  rot  where  It  falls. 
a  waterfall  will  pour  Its  curve  without  gener- 
ating electricity,  a  trumpeter  swan  may  float 
on  uncontaminated  water — and  moderns 
may  at  least  see  what  their  ancestors  knew 
In  their  nerves  and  blood. 

The  Big  Thicket  is  this  kind  of  wild3r- 
ness.  It  offers  man  the  tranquillity  and 
the  solitude  that  is  needed  occasionally 
to  bear  up  under  the  strains  of  an  urban 
world.  In  a  very  real  sen.se  the  Big 
Thicket  is  a  last  refuge.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  should  allow  it  to  be  destroyed. 


NEW    JERSEY    RESIDENT    HEADS 
AMERICAN    LEGION 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  long  and  distinguished  history 
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the  American  Legion  has  elected  a  resi- 
dent of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  as  its 
national  commander.  William  C.  Doyle, 
of  Vineland.  N.J..  was  elected  to  that  of- 
fice by  the  delegates  to  the  50th  National 
Convention  of  the  American  Legion  on 
September  12.  1968,  at  New  Orleans,  La. 
I  have  known  Bill  Doyle  for  many  years 
and  know  the  qualities  of  leadership  he 
possesses.  By  every  standard  of  measure- 
ment he  is  qualified  to  lead  this  great 
veterans'  organization  and  I  am  proud 
that  this  honor  has  come  to  him  and  to 
my  State.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  American  Legion  that  they 
recognized  in  this  fine  citizen  the  quali- 
ties of  character  and  leadership  which 
are  so  urgently  needed  in  these  trying 
times.  With  Bill  Doyle  as  commander  the 
American  Legion  can  look  forward  to  a 
year  of  dedicated  service  and  added 
achievement.  In  his  acceptance  speech 
after  his  election  he  discussed  some  of 
the  current  problems  facing  this  Nation 
and  pledged  the  resources  of  the  Amer- 
ican I^ion  toward  their  solution.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  National  Com- 
mander Doyle's  acceptance  speech,  to- 
gether with  his  biography,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Acceptance  Speech  of  New  National  Com- 

manoeb,  the  american  legion,  september 

12.  1968.  New  Orleans,  La. 

It  Is  with  jjreat  humility  that  I  accept  the 
office  of  National  Commander  of  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  for  1968-69. 

The  honor  which  you  have  bestowed  upon 
me  carries  with  It  a  deep  responsibility — the 
responsibility  to  promote  the  Ideals,  princi- 
ples and  precepts  of  The  American  Legion.  I 
pledge  to  each  of  you  to  woric  untiringly  and 
to  do  my  very  best  to  merit  your  vote  of 
confidence. 

Will  all  of  you  Join  with  me  In  paying 
tribute  to  .i  man  who  has  provided  this  or- 
ganization with  magnificent  leadership — our 
retiring  National  Commander  BUI  Oalbraith. 
Among  the  young  commanders  of  The  Amer- 
ican Legion,  Bill  Oalbraith  will  hold  a  perma- 
nent place  as  an  architect  of  this  organiza- 
tion for  the  vision  and  foresight  which  he 
demonstrated  in  naming  a  "Task  Force  for 
the  Future,"  to  plot  our  course  of  action  for 
the  years  ahead. 

To  American  Legionnaires,  this  coming 
year  holds  a  sp>eclal  significance,  for  we  will 
mark  the  50th  Year  of  the  founding  of  the 
Legion — A  Golden  Anniversary  of  A  Oolden 
Half-Century  of  service  to  Ood  and  country. 
We  will  note,  with  reverence  and  respect,  the 
deeds  of  a  group  of  dedicated,  farseelng  and 
idealistic  men  who  met  In  Paris  and  laid 
plans  for  this  American  Legion  that  was  to 
become  the  world's  largest  veterans  organiza- 
tion. 

As  described  In  our  best-selling  book.  "The 
American  Legion  Story,"  these  men  conceived 
the  outlines  of  an  organization  which,  "could 
b«  a  force  for  years  to  come  In  advancing 
the  purposes  and  Ideals  which  they  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  others  like  them,  chose 
to  advance." 

We  of  the  Legion  today  are  grateful  that 
some  of  those  men  of  1919  still  are  with 
us.  and  they  have  our  most  profound  ad- 
miration anc\  respect.  The  Legion  today 
stands  as  a  strong,  positive  force  for  ad- 
vancing the  Ideals  of  peace.  Justice  and  free- 
dom for  which  tbey  fought  and  bled  and 
died. 

In  recognition  of  our  glorious  history,  we 
have  selected  as  our  motto  for  the  coming 
year  the  words  "50  Years  of  100  Percent 
Americanism — A  Commitment  to  Freedom." 


This  is  no  Idle  boast,  nor  Is  it  indicative 
of  superpatrlotlsm.  although  the  cynic  and 
the  critics  will  call  It  that.  Rather.  It  Is  an 
accurate  reflection  of  what  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Legion  have  done  In  the  cause 
of  Ood  and  country. 

It  represents  the  devotion  of  countless 
patriotic,  brave  and  dedicated  Legionnaires 
working  for  the  country  they  love.  Over  these 
50  years  we  believe  the  causes  in  which  we 
have  labored  have  be«n  right,  and  noble  and 
American. 

Here  In  New  Orleans,  many  miles  and 
many  years  from  that  first  caucus  In  Paris, 
we  come  to  renew  our  faith  with  those  cou- 
rageous American  fighting  men  who  laH  the 
keel  of  The  American  Legion  a  half-century 
ago. 

Today  we  have  the  same  great  hopes,  the 
same  great  Ideals,  the  same  great  dreams 
for  our  country  and  our  fellowman  as  they 
did  m  1919. 

We  know  now,  as  they  knew  then,  that 
both  here  at  home  and  around  the  world 
we  have  much  work  to  do.  In  1919,  Bolshe- 
vism was  a  small  cancer.  It  had  not  yet  gained 
full  control  of  Russia.  Today,  communism 
stretches  its  tentacles  over  a  third  of  the 
world's  people,  and  over  a  fourth  of  its  land 
surface. 

Communism — whether  spawned  In  R«d 
Russia  or  Red  China — is  united  In  bitter 
hostility  toward  America  and  In  its  intent  to 
destroy  this  nation  and  all  it  stands  for. 

Pelplng  and  Moscow  both  are  furnishing 
weapons  to  North  Vietnam  for  use  against 
American  servicemen — many  of  whom  are 
your  sons.  Some  of  this  weaponry  is  among 
the  most  sophisticated  hardware  of  modern 
warfare.  Russia  uses  the  Vietnam  War,  not 
only  to  hurt  this  country,  but  as  a  proving 
ground  for  Soviet  weapons,  war  materiel  and 
battle  plans. 

Russian  leaders  have  brazenly  asserted 
their  support  of  Ho  Chi  MInh.  Red  Chinas 
hatred  of  America  is  so  great  as  to  have 
convulsed  a  whole  nation  into  a  vast  out- 
pouring of  Antl-Amerlcan  venom.  Red- 
China  too.  is  a  nuclear  power  which,  all  too 
soon  win  have  the  capacity  to  strike  not  only 
American  Far  Elastern  bases,  but  even  Hawaii 
and  our  Mainland.  Only  a  fool  would  say 
that  the  red  dragon  Is  all  foam  and  no 
bite:    all   blast  and  no  substance. 

Consequently,  this  nation  must  take  ade- 
quate steps  to  maintain  Its  military  forces  in 
strong  condition,  with  high  mobility  and  ef- 
fective striking  power.  In  order  to  Insure  our 
own  security  and  that  of  our  free  world  allies. 
This  country  seeks  peace  and  friendship — but 
not  when  the  cost  Is  prohibitive.  To  The 
American  Legion,  the  imposition  of  an  athe- 
istic ideology  over  our  people  is  a  prohibitive 
price  for  peace,  and  no  friend  would  ask  us 
to  accept  it. 

Another  major  international  development 
of  recent  months,  which  has  gone  almost  un- 
noticed, yet  conceivably  could  upset  the  bal- 
ance of  military  power  in  the  world.  Is  the 
massive  increase  in  Russian  naval  strength 
In  the  Mediterranean  since  the  Middle  East 
War  of  Jime.  1967. 

Primarily  a  land  pwwer  militarily,  until 
now,  the  Russians  have  unveiled  pKiwerful 
naval  forces  which  could  back  up  their  pub- 
licly expressed  desire  to  reopen  the  Suez 
Canal.  Why? 

Is  It  so  Soviet  naval  power  can  push  Into 
the  Indian  Ocean  toward  India,  Pakistan, 
Malaysia  and  Indonesia?  Is  it  not  a  suspi- 
cious coincidence  that  this  fiexing  of  the 
muscles  of  Soviet  naval  might  comes  at  the 
same  period  of  history  when  Great  Britain 
announced  her  intention  of  withdrawing  her 
military  forces  from  Slngaptore  and  the  Far 
East?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  communist 
powers  want  the  United  States  out  of  Viet- 
nam. Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  communists 
foment  anti-American  demonstrations  to  the 
most  remote  quarters  of  the  Globe? 


It  isn't  any  wonder  to  The  American  Le- 
gion. It  Is.  In  fact,  the  underlying  reason  for 
The  American  Legion's  historic  hard  line 
against  communism,  and  for  those  actions  of 
this  convention  that  have  strengthened  that 
line. 

The  Legion  welcomes  every  constructive 
move  through  diplomatic  efforts  to  bring 
better  International  understanding  and 
peace.  Today,  In  1968,  we  support  our  Presi- 
dent in  his  efforts  to  secure  a  Just  and  hon- 
orable peace  in  Vietnam,  but  this  must  be  a 
meaningful  peace  in  keeping  with  the  monu- 
mental sacrifice  already  made  by  our  men  in 
Vietnam.  As  talks  aimed  at  peace  progress, 
or  fall  to  progress.  The  American  Legion  In- 
sists that  this  country  continue  to  stand  firm 
on  principle,  and  to  back  that  firmness  with 
military  strength  as  required. 

Here  at  home,  our  whole  national  trend 
since  1919  has  been  aimed  at  the  Incre.iseJ 
dignity  of  man,  greater  opportunity  for  the 
individual,  and  increasing  resi>onslveness  of 
our  Democratic  institutions  to  the  will  of 
our  people. 

Where  else  In  all  this  world  have  people 
remained  more  free?  Where  else  can  people 
express  their  opinions,  as  unpopular  as  they 
might  be.  without  fear  for  life  and  limb? 

I  suggest  that  those  Americans  wno  grab 
the  headlines  by  making  a  career  of  protest 
and  dissent  give  a  little  honest  thought  to 
the  answers   to   those  questions. 

We  know  that  America  is  Imperfect,  for  It 
is  people  that  have  made  America  great  and 
people  are  not  perfect.  We  have  poverty, 
disease  and  discrimination.  Many  of  our  cit- 
izens, poorly  fed  and  poorly  housed,  do  not 
share  fully  in  the  benefits  of  Increasing  tech- 
nological productivity. 

One  of  the  surest  remedies  for  some  of 
our  most  serious  problem  areas,  and  we  rec- 
ognize there  is  no  easy  cure-all  for  all  of 
them,  IS  equality  of  opportunity  in  the  field 
of  education  and  in  all  other  areas  of  hu- 
man, endeavor.  The  Legion's  education  and 
scholarship  program,  the  G  I.  Bill,  sponsored 
by  the  Legion,  and  the  Legion's  concept  of 
Child  Welfare  have  served  as  a  pattern  for 
many  of  the  advancements  of  our  society 
over  the  past  half-century,  and  we  propose  to 
be  as  forward-looking  in  the  next  half  cen- 
tury as  we  have  in  the  50  years  now  ending. 

We  all  support  reform,  and  movement  to- 
ward the  betterment  of  society,  but  we  must 
not  allow  rabble  rousers,  fanatics  and  ex- 
tremists to  tear  the  nation  apart,  defile  our 
traditions,  desecrate  our  Flag  and  destroy  law 
and  order.  We — you  and  I — have  too  much 
invested  in  this  nation  to  allow  a  small  band 
of  assorted  bigots,  misfits  and  demagogues  to 
run  wild,  sowing  their  hatred  in  riots,  rebel- 
lion, crime  and  civil  disobedience.  As  Legion- 
naires, let's  stand  and  be  counted,  nationally 
and  in  our  home  communities.  In  support  of 
the  forces  of  law  and  order  and  as  defenders 
of  the  orderly  processes  of  government  and 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  The  only  al- 
ternative is  anarchy. 

What  we  are  witnessing  today,  this  break- 
down for  respect  for  an  orderly  society  and 
our  established  institutions.  Is  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  destructive  concept  called 
civil  disobedience.  This  is  the  doctrine  which 
says.  If  you  don't  like  the  law,  don't  obey  It. 
Exponents  of  this  theory  claim  that  If  deep 
moral  issues  are  Involved — if  the  action  is 
non-violent — if  the  transgressor  Is  willing  to 
pay  the  penalty — then  civil  disobedience  Is 
justified.  Nonsense — there  is  no  Justification 
for  any  concept  which  Is  conducive  to  the 
d''structlon  of  an  orderly  society  under  the 
law. 

This  lack  of  reasoning  opens  the  door  for 
extremists,  people  with  no  respect  at  all  for 
the  law,  to  take  over  and  to  foment  bloody 
confrontations  with  the  police.  Emotion  re- 
places reason,  name-calling  replaces  dialogue, 
hate  replaces  understanding. 

Is  there  a  growing  disrespect  for  law  and 
order  at  the  root  of  American  violence?  Have 


too  many  individuals  grown  up  in  a  society 
of  permissiveness  with  the  idea  that  "If  you 
want  it.  go  ahead  and  take  It?" 

The  latter  Is  false  reasoning  that  has  given 
rise  to  the  concept:  "The  world  owes  me  a 
living."  It  suggests  that  I  am  Justified  In 
using  any  means  to  tear  down  a  person  who 
has  more  than  I  have.  It  holds  up  to  scorn 
and  ridicule  the  f>ersonal  sacrifice  and  the 
hard  labor  required  to  make  something  of 
ones  self. 

Under  this  false  reasoning  the  law  becomes 
"The  Enemy."  to  be  vllllfied.  hated  and  de- 
stroyed. If  an  officer  is  killed  by  a  mob,  that 
murder  becomes  ""Justifiable  homicide."  We 
see  the  whirlwind  of  lawlessness  developing 
whereby  some  segments  of  our  society  see 
nothing  wrong  In  looting,  disobeying  the  law. 
and  attacking  the  legitimate  institutions  of 
society. 

Among  certain  young  people,  known  as  the 
new  left,  this  is  a  rebellion  which  they  hope 
to  develop  into  a  strategy  of  revolution.  "'At 
present"  says  a  new  leftist  writer,  "the  radical 
movement  has  the  power  to  disrupt.  The  re- 
bellions (that  is,  on  various  campuses)  have 
disrupted  the  social  fabric  of  the  nation  and 
students  have  disrupted  the  functioning  of 
universities. 

The  realization  that  one  does  have  the 
power  to  disrupt  is  the  first  step  toward  the 
seizure  of  power  .  .  ." 

Leading  the  new  left  on  campus  Is  an  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Students  for  a 
Democrtalc  Society  (SDS) .  SDS  was  the  strik- 
ing force  at  Columbia  University  this  spring 
when  students  seized  buildings,  kidnapped 
university  personnel  and  played  havoc  with 
the  orderly  processes  of  a  great  Institution  of 
learning. 

This  was  not  a  spontaneous  outburst  by 
the  students,  as  some  observers  have  claimed, 
but  a  carefully  contrived  plot  to  embarrass 
the  university  and  to  show  the  ugly  teeth 
of  student  revolutionary  power.  The  public 
press  has  carried  accounts  of  the  SDS  posi- 
tion. This  paper  concludes  with  the  words: 
"University  capitulates." 

The  objective,  unmistakably,  was  the  Il- 
legal seizure  of  power.  The  American  Legion  Is 
on  record  calling  for  disciplinary  action.  In- 
cluding expulsion,  against  students  Involved 
In  riotous  conduct  and  other  destructive  and 
Illegal  actions.  We  pledge  our  support  to 
the  Administrators  of  those  institutions  who 
take  the  necessary  disciplinary  measures  to 
maintain  their  own  authority  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  Institutions. 

Tragically,  the  new  left  becomes  increas- 
ingly antl-Amerlcan.  These  students  talk  of 
destroying  the  "Establishment,"  meaning  our 
Government.  They  assail  American  Foreign 
Policy,  the  Military  Service,  the  ROTC.  They 
seek  to  disrupt  ROTC  drills  and  classes. 
They  attack  military  recruiters  on  campus. 
They  heckle  prominent  speakers  whose  ideas 
conflict  with  theirs.  They  have,  on  occasion, 
attempted  physical  assault  on  nigh  officials 
of  our  Government.  Their  voices  remind  us 
of  the  voices  of  Hitler  and  Stalin  youth 
groups. 

Students  with  these  Inclinations  cannot  be 
taken  lightly.  They  don't  like  our  Govern- 
ment. They  don't  like  law  and  order.  They 
don't  like  the  military,  and  they  don't  like 
the  Idea  that  they  might  be  called  upon  to 
defend  some  of  the  freedoms  they  use  and 
abuse. 

This  Is  the  way  some  young  people  on  cur 
college  campuses  think  and  act  today.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  they  represent  a  small 
minority.  The  great  majority  of  our  young 
people  are  eager  to  learn,  respectful  of  their 
duties  as  citizens  and  ready  to  do  their 
share.  But.  you  and  I  know  that  a  determined 
and  fanatical  minority  can  do  great  damage. 

Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  that  distinguished 
public  servant  who  has  served  his  country 
so  long  and  so  well,  recently  warned  us  how 
the  communists  attempt  to  exploit  the  new 
left  for  their  own  purposes.  Spokesmen  for 


the  communist  party  USA,  which  recently 
conducted  a  convention  in  New  York  City, 
have  boasted  openly  of  the  role  they  have 
played  in  campus  unrest. 

With  these  and  other  serious  problems  con- 
fronting our  land,  we  may  be  assured  that 
the  work  of  The  American  Legion,  as  we  move 
into  our  50th  Anniversary  Year,  Is  far  Irom 
finished.  It  Is,  In  fact.  Just  begun. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  drive  home 
to  Americans  everjrwhere  the  message  that 
respect  for  law  and  order  is  the  ^Pnerstone 
of  our  way  of  life.  We  must  insist  that  due 
process  of  law  prevail  in  our  system,  and  in 
carrying  this  message  to  the  people  we 
merely  carry  out  a  p>olnt  of  the  Preamble  to 
the  Constitution  of  The  American  Legion 
that  was  written  nearly  50  years  ago. 

In  the  fight  for  human  decency  and  dig- 
nity, from  among  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  think  as  we  do.  who  reject  violence, 
revolution,  civil  disobedience  and  the  doc- 
trine of  hatred  against  their  fellow  men.S»«. 
will  find  many  allies. 

The  time  has  come  to  awaken  In  these 
good  citizens  the  need  for  them  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  the  affairs  of  their  community, 
state  and  nation.  The  time  has  come  to  shed 
apathy,  indifference  and  lack  of  Interest,  and 
the  time  has  come  for  American  Legionnaires, 
not  to  point  the  way.  but  to  lead  the 
way. 

The  work  of  the  Legion  is  not  completed 
In  National  Convention  with  the  adoption  of 
a  lot  of  resolutions,  but  Is  a  day-in-day-cut 
Job  which  each  of  you  must  work  on  pt  home 
to  make  these  resolutions  effective  In  the  local 
community.  Yes,  we  must  become  more  in- 
volved In  tiie  problems  of  today. 

As  we  embark  upon  this  50th  Year  of 
Service  to  God  and  country,  we  will  do  our 
utmost  to  further  the  dreams,  the  hopes,  and 
to  Justify  the  faith  which  the  founders  of 
The  American  Legion  showed  the  world  when 
they  laid  the  foundation  of  this  great 
organization  in  Paris  nearly  a  half  century 
ago. 

We  will  not  forget — we  will  not  permit 
others  to  forget— that  many  men  have  died 
and  many  die  today  to  uphold  the  causes  In 
which  we  believe.  The  private  In  Vietnam  and 
the  ijollceman  in  a  riot-torn  city  have  both 
made  a  commitment  to  an  ideal — the  same 
ideal  in  which  we  believe — the  right  of  free 
men  to  live  without  fear  and  with  peace  and 
dignity. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  we  of  The  American 
Legion  honor  their  sacrifice  today,  and  in 
the  stern  days  that  lie  ahead,  with  our  own 
firm  ""Commitment  to  Freedom,'"  a  personal 
commitment  on  the  part  of  each  of  us  to 
do  his  utmost  every  day  that  freedom  shall 
prevail. 


William  C.  Doyle,  National  Commander, 
the  American  Legion,  1968-69 — Biograph- 
ical Sketch 

William  C.  Doyle,  49,  of  Vineland,  N.J  ,  was 
unanimously  electecf  National  Commander 
of  The  American  Legion,  at  the  final  ses- 
sion of  50th  Annual  National  Convention  of 
the  world's  largest  veterans  organization  in 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  on  September  12, 
1968. 

A  World  War  II  veteran  of  service  with  the 
U.S.  Army  In  the  European  Theater.  National 
Commander  Doyle  this  year  will  carry  the 
added  responsibility  of  directing  activities  of 
The  American  Legion  during  the  organiza- 
tion's Golden  Anniversary  observance  which 
began  with  the  Convention  which  elected 
him. 

He  had  served  In  the  New  Jersey  National 
Guard  from  1935  to  1939,  and  at  the  out- 
break of  World  War  II  he  enlisted  In  the 
U.S.  Army  and  was  commissioned  In  January, 
1943.  Wounded  in  action  three  times,  he 
holds  the  Silver  Star  and  Bronze  Star  with 
Cluster  and  V-clasp  among  his  decorations. 
He  received  a  battlefield  promotion  to  cap- 


tain in  France  in  1945.  After  the  war  he  was 
commissioned  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
New  Jersey  National  Guard.  He  rose  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general  in  1964  and  was 
assigned  as  As.sistant  Adjutant  General  of 
the  New  Jersey  Army  National  Guard.  In 
1965  he  was  iissigned  as  Assistant  Division 
Commander.  50th  Armored  Division,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  still  holds. 

He  lo  superintendent  of  the  New  Jersey 
Memorial  Home  for  Disabled  Soldiers,  Sail- 
ors, Marines  and  their  Wives  andtWldows,  at 
Vineland,  N.J. 

An  active  member  of  Captain  James  Mac- 
Farland  Post  79  of  The  American  Legion, 
Burlington,  N.J.,  since  1945,  he  served  his 
post  m  many  important  positions  including 
that  of  post  commander  in  1960-61.  He  gave 
simll:ir  ser\ice  to  the  county  organization  of 
The  American  Legion,  serving  as  county  com- 
mander In  1949  He  has  served  as  chairman 
or  a  mpniber  oi  most  major  department  com- 
mittees and  was  New  Jersey  Department 
Commander  in  1952-53. 

Nationally,  Commander  Doyle  has  been  as- 
sociated with  the  National  Security  Com- 
mission since  1954.  and  from  1962  to  1966  he 
was  chairman  of  that  vital  national  com- 
mission. In  1957  he  served  as  vice-president 
of  the  National  Convention  Corporation,  and 
during  tlie  past  year  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  National  Commander's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, of  the  50th  Anniversary  Committee, 
and  the  National  Commander's  representative 
on   tht   National   Security   Commission. 

In  addition  to  his  American  Legion  and 
military  activities,  he  also  has  been  ex- 
tremely active  in  civic  and  professional  af- 
fairs. He  served  as  a  member  and  Is  a  past 
president  of  the  Board  of  Water  Commis- 
sioners of  the  City  of  Burlington,  a  member 
of  the  Elks  Lodge  and  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  of  the  Burlington  City  Fire  De- 
partment, which  he  served  as  chief  in  1961. 
He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Veterans 
Service  Bureau,  a  past  president  of  the  Army 
and  Air  National  Guard  Association  of  New 
Jersey  and  of  the  Burlington  County  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Board  of  Edxication  A 
member  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  a  life  member  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  he  has  served  as  national  vice 
president  and  president  of  the  Association 
of  State  Soldiers  Homes. 

Born  In  Burlington.  December  14.  1918.  he 
was  educated  In  public  and  parochial  schools 
of  Burlington,  attended  the  School  of  Indus- 
trial Arts  at  Trenton,  and  the  Camden  Coun- 
ty Vocational  School.  He  attended  the  In- 
fantry School  at  Ft.  Bennlng,  Oa  :  the 
Armored  School  at  Ft.  Knox.  Ky..  and  grad- 
uated from  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  at  Ft.  Leavenworth.  Kansas.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Miss  Martha  A.  Mc- 
Cormlck  and  they  are  the  parents  of  two 
daughters.  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Mallszewskyj  and 
Mrs.   Barbara  L.   Hicks. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  E.  WEBB 

Mr.  BYBD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
both  as  a  friend  and  as  a  citizen  I  regret 
to  note  the  resignation  of  James  E.  Webb 
as  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

Mr.  Webb  has  been  in  covernment  for 
many  years.  He  has  served  in  many  posi- 
tions— and  always  with  efiBciency  and 
high  competence. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  Jim 
Webb  is  one  of  the  ablest  administrators 
in  the  Federal  Government. 

The  ability  and  enthusiasm  with  wh'ch 
he  administers  the  affairs  of  NASA  did 
much  to  advance  the  Nation's  space  pro- 
gram. 

Since  he  became  Administrator  6^ 
years  ago,  the  space  program  has  forged 
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ahead  rapidly.  Today,  we  look  confidently 
to  putting  a  man  on  the  moon  before 
1970. 

Our  successes  In  space  are  the  result 
of  the  work  of  a  great  many  talented  in- 
dividuals. Mr.  Webb's  guiding  hand 
helped  weld  these  into  a  smooth  work- 
ing and  dedicated  team.  His  enormous 
energy  and  ability  have  been  a  vital  fac- 
tor in  the  progress  we  have  made. 

I  regret  that  the  Nation  will  lose  the 
service  of  Mr.  Webb  on  October  7  when 
his  resignation  from  NASA  becomes  ef- 
fective. That  day  also  happens  to  be  his 
62d  birthday,  and  it  Is  age  which  he  cites 
as  the  reason  for  leaving  Government 
work. 

Government  will  miss  Jim  Webb.  I 
know  firsthand  of  his  many  contribu- 
tions. Particularly  did  I  see  this  when  I 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences. 

Our  Government  could  use  many  more 
men  of  the  caliber  of  James  E.  Webb. 
He  is  a  distinguished,  talented,  dedicated, 
able  public  ofBcial. 

Oin^Govemment  will  miss  him — and  I 
shall  miss  him. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  praising  the  long  and 
distinguished  service  of  Jim  Webb.  He 
has  left  an  indelible  mark  of  excellence 
and  achievement  on  NASA  which  his 
successor  will  find  hard  to  match. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  short  state- 
ment about  Jim  Webb  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  at 
the  dinner  in  celebration  of  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  NASA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  or  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson 

AT    THE    Dinner    in    Celebration    of    the 

10th  Anniversary  or  the  National  Aero- 
nautics AND  Space  Administration.  Shore- 

ham  Hotel,  W.\shington.  D.C,  Octobkb  1, 

1968 

I  have  known  Jim  Webb  for  nearly  25 
years,  beginning  with  the  time  when  he  was 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

It  Isn't  necessary  for  me  to  tell  this  dis- 
tinguished audience  anything  about  Jim 
Webb.  Everyone  In  this  room  and.  indeed, 
everyone  In  this  Nation  has  been  affected  by 
his  dynamic  leadership  in  moving  this  coun- 
try forward  In  aeronautical  and  space  re- 
search and  development.  The  ten  years  of 
NASA's  existence,  which  we  celebrate  here 
tonight,  are  largely  the  history  of  Jim 
Webb's  tenure  of  driving  and  brilliant  effort. 
He  has  administered  the  largest,  boldest, 
most  exciting  and  most  promising  scientiflc- 
engineerlng  enterprise  in  all  of  history. 

President  Johnson  has  called  him  one  of 
the  best  administrators  in  Washington,  and 
I  think  that  all  of  us  who  have  witnessed  his 
remarkable  performance  in  guiding  the  des- 
tiny of  NASA  will  agree  with  that  Judgment. 

Whoever  succeeds  him  will  find  the  Job  a 
lot  easier  because  of  the  legacy  left  by  Jim 
Webb. 


FBI  IS  REFUSED  WARRANT  IN 
GLENVTLLE  RIOT  PROBE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  chaos, 
lawlessness,  and  disorder  are  nuinlng 
rampant  through  the  country. 

On  Juiy  23,   1968,  there  occurred  in 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  shoot-out  between  the 
police  and  organized  Negro  militants  on 
the  east  side  of  Cleveland.  When  the 
shooting  was  finished,  three  policemen 
and  seven  civilians  had  been  killed. 

I  have  an  article  entitled  "FBI  Is  Re- 
fused Warrant  in  Glenville  Riot  Probe," 
written  by  Doris  OTtormell  and  Robert 
J.  Holmes,  and  published  in  the  Celveland 
Plain  Dealer  of  a  few  days  ago.  The 
article  states  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  the  Cleveland  police, 
after  an  investigation  of  activities  at  a 
certain  plot  of  land  in  Ashtabula  County, 
about  50  miles  from  Cleveland,  felt  there 
was  evidence  on  that  land  of  the  assem- 
bly of  guns,  ammunition,  and  other 
weapons  used  to  commit  violence. 

The  article  further  states  that  two 
requests  were  made  by  the  FBI  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
to  obtain  authority  from  the  Attorney 
General  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation to  apply  left  a  warrant  autho- 
rizing the  search  of  the  farmland  I  have 
referred  to. 

Both  requests  were  turned  down  by 
the  Attorney  General.  When  the  second 
request  was  made,  the  Attorney  General 
was  told  that  the  situation  was  "ex- 
tremely urgent"  and  "deemed  necessarj'." 

The  article  further  states  that  search 
warrants  normally  have  been  issued 
under  the  circumstances  involved  in  this 
application  for  authority  to  go  to  the 
court. 

I  suggest  that  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  take  another  look  at 
tills  matter.  I  ask  him  to  read  the  article 
published  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
in  view  of  the  chaotic  condition  existing 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  profoundly 
necessary  that  no  further  mistakes  be 
made,  since  such  mistakes  are  of  aid  to 
the  criminals  of  our  coimtry  and  of  harm 
to  the  innocent  people  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
FBI  Is  Refused  Warrant  in  Olenvillx  Riot 

Probe 
(By  Doris  CDonnell  and  Robert  J.  Holmes) 

A  federal  warrant  to  search  a  farm  in 
Ashtabula  County  for  guns  and  possibly 
bodies  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Glenville 
shootings  in  Cleveland  has  been  denied  by 
the  U.S.  attorney  general  in  Washington, 
The  Plain   Dealer   has   learned. 

The  report  Is  from  reliable  |K>llce  and  fed- 
eral sources  here. 

It  held  that  both  the  Cleveland  Police  De- 
partment and  the  Cleveland  office  of  the 
FBI  carried  on  Intensive  Investigations  fol- 
lowing the  July  23  shootout  between  police 
and  Negro  militants  In  the  Auburndale 
Avenue-E.  I23d  Street  area. 

Based  on  its  investigation,  the  FBI  asked 
for  the  search  warrant. 

The  same  farm  figured  In  a  1966  Investiga- 
tion that  disclosed  a  target  range  had  been 
set  up  on  It  so  Negro  nationalists  could  prac- 
tice r'.fle  shooting 

Three  Cleveland  policemen  and  seven 
civilians  were  killed  in  the  July  23  fray.  Fred 
(Ahmed)  Evans,  a  Cleveland  black  national- 
ist leader;  and  two  others  have  since  been 
charged  with  the  murder  of  policemen. 

The  FBI  in  Cleveland  would  make  no  com- 
ment on  ita  effort  to  obtain  a  search 
warrant. 


A  reliable  source  told  The  Plain  Dealer 
that  the  FBI  here  made  two  forma!  requests 
to  the  attorney  general,  who  heads  the 
Justice  Department  in  Washington,  for  a 
search  warrant.  The  second  request  was 
called  "extremely  urgent  deemed  necessary,  " 
it    was  said. 

This.  too.  was  denied  after  Washington 
sent  a  representative  from  the  attorney  gen- 
eral's office  to  Cleveland  for  an  on-the-sjxjt 
confrontation. 

Sources  In  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  in 
Cleveland  said  that  Washington  officials  said 
the  FBI  in  Cleveland  had  not  produced 
sufficient  evidence  for  Issuance  of  a  warrant. 

Federal  agents,  according  to  lnform.itlon 
given  The  Plain  Dealer,  had  been  looking 
for  automatic  weapons,  evidence  of  pre- 
meditated riot  plans,  evidence  of  para- 
military training  and  evidence  of  guns  ob- 
tained  and    transported   illegally   Interstate. 

(The  FBI  rarely  seeks  search  warrants 
without  eyewitness  evidence  to  substantiate 
its  actions. ) 

The  U.S.  attorney's  office  here  said  that 
no  further  action  was  taken  federally  "so  as 
not  to  upset  local  plans." 

However.  U.S.  Atty.  Bernard  J.  Stupllnskl 
said,  the  Investigation  is  continuing. 

The  Cleveland  police  officers  who  were 
assigned  to  the  Ashtabula  phase  of  the  Olen- 
ville  investigation  said  their  work  is 
•finished. ■• 

"Our  information  was  that  the  FBI  felt 
there  were  weapons  out  there  and  possibly 
dead  bodies,"  the  police  officers  said. 

Cleveland  homicide  detectives  have  been 
working  on  the  missing  bodies  angle  since 
July  23.  They  were  hampered  in  the  Investi- 
gation by  the  hurried  demolition  of  property 
Involved  in  the  Glenville  shootings.  Cuyahoga 
County  Coroner  Samuel  R.  Gerber  had  the 
ruins  of  bulldozed  buildings  sifted  for  evi- 
dence of  two  reported  dead  men. 

None  was  found. 

Police  spokesmen  said  that  the  FBI,  with 
evidence  from  informants,  normally  had  no 
trouble  getting  a  search  warrant  from  the 
local  U.S.  Attorney  and  the  U.S.  District 
Court  here. 

"In  normal  cases  there  is  no  trouble,  but  if 
it  Is  racial  it  goes  to  Washington,"  the  police 
said. 

The  police  source  said  after  Washington 
turned  down  the  FBI  request  for  a  search 
warrant,  an  Individual  FBI  agent  who  had 
worked  on  the  probe  in  Ashtabula  County 
offered  to  sign  an  affidavit  for  Cuyahoga 
County  authorities  to  seek  a  search  warrant. 
No  action  has  resulted  from  this  yet. 

Ashtabula  County  Sheriff  Thomas  Fasula 
said  he  has  not  been  working  with  either 
Cleveland  pwUce  or  the  FBI  on  the  current 
Investigation,  but  officials  in  the  area  describe 
the  situation  as  "explosive."  One  called  the 
area  of  investigation  "a  training  ground 
for  Cleveland  riots." 

Residents  of  Windsor  Township,  location  of 
the  firm  under  investigation,  are  concerned. 
Acts  of  youthful  vandals  have  taken  on 
sinister  overtones  in  the  area  about  50  miles 
east  of  Cleveland.  The  home  of  Mrs.  Frank 
Taplin.  widow  of  a  prominent  Clevelander. 
was  vandalized  within  the  last  two  weeks. 
That  property  Is  within  several  farms  of  the 
area  under  surveillance  for  high-powered 
guns. 

Other  neighbors  of  the  farm  report  fre- 
quent evidence  of  gunfire.  However,  with  the 
hunting  season  on,  gunfire  Is  commonplace. 
One  resident  claimed  he  heard  shots  from 
hlghpowered  weapons  last  Sunday  morning. 

But  the  major  Investigation  Is  tagged  to 
reports  from  residents  of  unusual  activity 
around  late  July  and  early  August. 

The  area  Is  In  the  southwest  comer  of 
Ashtabula  County.  In  1966,  Cleveland  p>oltce 
and  Ashtabula  deputy  sheriffs  swarmed  over 
the  same  neighborhood. 

At  that  time  they  zeroed  in  on  a  farm 
owned  by  Lawrence  Dozler,  a  Negro. 
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Dozler  at  that  time  said  he  allowed  Lewis 
O.  Robinson,  a  civil  rights  leader,  to  use 
his  farm  as  a  shooting  range. 

Robinson  was  the  founder  of  the  J.F.K. 
House,  8801  Superior  Avenue  N.  E.,  which 
has  been  called  by  police  a  training  center  for 
youth  In  the  making  of  fire  bombs.  Robinson 
figured  in  the  1966  Hough  area  riots. 

Dozler  has  since  sold  part  of  his  farm  to 
relatives.  Police  would  not  pinpoint  the  exact 
site  under  Investigation. 

Farmers  in  the  area  are  warning  their 
wives  and  children  to  exercise  care  in  lock- 
ing house  doors.  They  blame  "the  city"  for 
bringing  its  troubles  into  the  county. 


DEATH  OF  TULLY  GARNER  IS  A  LOSS 
TO  TEXAS  AND  THE  NATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  sudden  death  on  Wednesday  of  the 
only  son  of  the  late  Vice  President  John 
Nance  Garner,  Tully  C.  Garner,  came  as 
a  shock  to  all  Texans  and  a  loss  to  all 
Americans.  Yesterday  he  was  to  be  laid 
to  rest  beside  his  father  in  the  town  they 
both  loved,  Uvalde,  Tex. 

Tully  Garner  and  his  mother,  the  late 
Mrs.  John  Nance  Garner,  were  indispen- 
sible  members  of  the  Gamer  family  team 
which  played  so  great  a  part  in  John 
Nance  Garner's  rise  to  the  speakership 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
then  to  the  Vice-Presidency.  Both  Mrs. 
Gamer  and  Tully  were  devoted  to  John 
Nance  Garner,  and  both  worked  very 
closely  with  him.  Tully  Gamer  served 
his  father  well,  and  from  that  service  we 
all  benefited. 

John  Nance  Gamer  was  the  first  man 
ever  to  advance  directly  from  Speaker  to 
Vice  President,  and  he  became  a  trail- 
blazer — the  first  Texan  ever  to  achieve 
the  speakership  and  then  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency. He  paved  the  way  for  the  late 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  and  for  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  as  Texans,  to  move 
into  high  national  office.  And  it  was  Tully 
Garner,  remembered  by  us  here  today, 
who  helped  his  father  to  achieve  those 
offices. 

Tully  Garner  was  a  successful  busi- 
nessman, a  rancher,  and  a  banker,  but 
he  lived  modestly  in  Uvalde  and  re- 
mained close  to  his  parents  after  the 
Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Garner  retired 
to  Uvalde. 

He  and  his  father  took  a  great  interest 
in  Uvalde  and  in  Southwest  Texas  Junior 
College  located  there.  Together  it  is  esti- 
mated they  made  gifts  totaling  over  $1 
million  to  the  school. 

They  also  donated  the  original  Gamer 
red  brick  mansion  to  the  city  of  Uvalde. 
It  has  been  made  into  an  excellent  mu- 
seum and  memorial  to  Mrs.  Garner,  who 
died  in  1948. 

Tully  Garner's  daughter.  Mrs.  John 
Currie.  of  Amarillo,  Tex.,  and  three 
grandchildren  survive  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  items  from  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  and  the  New  York 
Times  of  Thursday,  October  3,  1968,  con- 
ceming  the  death  of  Tully  Garner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Oct.  3.  1968] 

TtJiAT  Garner.  Banker  Son  op  Ex-Vice 
President.  Dies 

Uvalde. — Tully  C.  Garner,  72,  whose  fa- 
ther was  the  only  man  ever  to  advance  di- 


rectly from  speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  to 
vice-president,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
Wednesday. 

He  win  be  burled  at  2  p.m.  Thursday  be- 
side former  Vice-President  John  Nance  Gar- 
ner, who  died  last  Nov.  7  at  the  age  of  98. 

Tully  Garner  was  a  prominent  Uvalde 
businessman  and  South  Texas  rancher  and 
banker. 

The  former  vice-president's  declining 
years  were  spent  In  a  white  frame  house 
Just  across  the  driveway  from  his  son's  mod- 
est home.  The  two  donated  the  original  Gar- 
ner red  brick  mansion  to  the  City  of  Uvalde 
for  use  as  a  museum  and  memorial  to  Mrs. 
Garner  who  died  In  1948. 

Tully  Garner  was  born  In  Uvalde,  left  to 
accept  prominent  business  positions  else- 
where in  Texas,  but  returned  home  soon  after 
•Cactus  Jack  "  returned  from  Washington  in 
1941. 

A  native  of  Uvalde,  Tully  Garner  was  born 
Sept.  24,  1896. 

He  was  active  in  banking  and  ranching, 
and  headed  the  First  State  Bank  of  Uvalde 
for  many  years.  He  was-  seml-retlred  when 
he  died. 

Both  Garners  were  Interested  In  education 
and  were  among  the  original  supporters  of 
Southwest  Texas  Junior  College  here.  It  Is 
estimated  they  gave  about  $1  million  to  the 
college. 

Garner  received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  de- 
gree from  Washington  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  in  1917.  He  Joined  the  Army  and 
was  vrtth  the   1st  Infantry  in  World  War  I. 

In  addition  to  his  banking  interests  here. 
Garner  in  the  1940's  was  an  executive  of  the 
West  Texas  Mortgage  Co.  and  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank,  both  In  Amarillo. 

Tully  Garner  also  owned  ranching  inter- 
ests In  Uvalde,  Webb.  Real  and  Dimmit 
counties. 

He  was  a  member  of  St.  Phillip's  Episcopal 
Church  here. 

Survivors  are  a  daughter,  Mrs.  John  Cur- 
rie. Amarillo;  and  three  grandchildren. 

Services  will  be  at  2  p.m.  Thursday  in 
Rushlng-E^stes  Chapel. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  3.  1968] 

TtTLLY  Garner,  Son  of  Vice  President 

Uvalde,  Tex.,  October  2. — Tully  Garner,  the 
only  child  of  John  Nance  Garner,  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  the  first  two  terms  of  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt,  died  today  of  a  heart  attack 
at  the  age  of  72 

Mr.  Garner  had  been  public  contact  man 
and  arrangements  secretary  for  his  father, 
who  died  last  Nov.  7. 

He  was  a  Customs  collector  during  the 
Truman  Administration,  and  he  had  banking 
and  ranching  Interests.  The  family  owned  the 
First  State  Bank  of  Uvalde. 

Over  the  years,  the  Garners  gave  about  $1,- 
mlUlon  to  the  southwest  Texas  Junior  college 
over  the  years. 

Tully  Garner  graduated  from  George  Wash- 
ington University  and  served  with  the  in- 
fantry In  World  War  I. 

He  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  John 
Currie  of  Amarillo,  and  three  grandchildren. 


THE  HUMAN  COST  OF  A  VIETCONG 
VICTORY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
the  honest  critics  of  our  Vietnam  policy 
demand  that  we  pull  out  of  Vietnam  be- 
cause they  say  that,  however  just  our 
purpose  may  be,  the  cost  has  already  run 
too  high  in  terms  of  human  life  and 
human  suffering. 

I  share  the  anguish  which  these  critics 
feel  over  the  suffering  of  the  Vietnamese 
civilian  population  and  over  the  disrup- 
tion that  the  war  has  brought  in  their 
cities  and  villages.  No  one  with  an  ounce 
of  human  feeling  could  fall  to  be  moved 


by  the  heartrending  photographs  that 
have  so  frequently  appeared  in  our  press. 

But  I  cannot  help  wondering  whether, 
in  their  humanitarian  equation,  these 
critics  of  the  war  have  stopped  to  tote 
up  the  cost  in  human  life  and  human 
suffering  of  a  Vletcong  victory  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Do  they  for  example  realize  that  ac- 
cording to  expert  calculations,  the  Bol- 
shevik revolution  from  November  1917 
through  the  death  of  Stalin  co.st  more 
than  75  million  human  lives? 

Do  they  know  that,  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  revolution, 
more  than  25  million  opponents  of  the 
regime  were  executed  in  the  most  grue- 
some manner,  frequently  in  public? 

And  I  also  cannot  help  wondering 
whether,  in  contemplating  the  future  of 
South  Vietnam  under  Vletcong  rule,  they 
have  stopped  to  consider  the  record  of 
what  happened  in  North  Vietnam  after 
Ho  Chi  Minh  took  over. 

I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  look 
at  the  manuscript  of  a  book  on  Vietnam 
written  by  Robert  F.  Turner,  which  sets 
forth  the  record  of  what  happened  in 
North  Vietnam  in  careful  and  horrifying 
detail.  Mr.  Turner,  who  graduated  this 
year  from  Indiana  University,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  secretariat  of  the  Student  Co- 
ordinating Committee  for  Freedom  in 
Vietnam,  and  a  leader  of  the  Student 
Committee  for  Victory  in  Vietnam. 

In  his  chapter  on  •North  Vietnam 
After  Geneva,"  Mr.  Turner  describes  the 
killing  and  torture  and  brainwashing 
that  achieved  epidemic  proportions  in 
North  Vietnam  after  Ho  Chi  Mlnhs 
victory. 

Hoang  Van  Chi,  formerly  a  prominent  _ 
Hanoi  official,  describes  some  of  the  typi-  ' 
cal  tortures  to  which  people  were  sub- 
jected in  these  terms: 

The  victim  was  compelled  to  kneel  down,  ' 
supporting  on  his  head  a  basket  filled  with 
heavy  stones. 

He  was  forced  to  hang  by  his  thumbs  or 
feet  from  a  rope  thrown  over  a  rafter.  In 
this  position  he  could  be  either  beaten  or,  by 
pulling  on  the  rope.  Jerked  violently  up  and 
down. 

His  thumbs  were  wrapped  in  a  cloth  soaked 
in  oil  which  was  then  Ignited. 

Mr.  1\irner  quotes  the  following  ac- 
count of  Communist  reeducation  in 
North  Vietnam  from  Dr.  Tom  Dooley's 
book,  "Deliver  Us  From  Evil": 

•■The  first  time  I  ever  saw  the  result  of  a 
Communist  "re-education"  class  was  during 
December  (1954).  What  had  been  done  to 
these  children  one  December  afternoon  was 
the  most  heinous  thing  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

"'Having  set  up  their  controls  In  the  village 
of  Halduong,  Communists  visited  the  village 
schoolhouse  and  took  seven  children  out  of 
class  into  the  courtyard.  All  were  ordered  to 
sit  on  the  ground,  and  their  hands  were  tied 
behind  their  backs.  Then,  they  brought  out 
one  of  the  young  teachers,  with  hands  also 
tied.  Now  the  new  class  began.  In  a  voice  loud 
enough  for  the  other  children  to  hear,  the 
Viet  Mtnh  accused  these  children  of  treason. 
A  'patriot'  had  informed  the  police  that  this 
teacher  was  holding  classes  secretly,  at  night, 
and  that  the  subject  of  these  classes  was 
religion.  They  had  even  been  reading  the 
catechism.  The  Viet  Minh  accused  these  chil- 
dren of  "conspiring"  because  they  had  listened 
to  the  teachings  of  this  instructor.  As  a 
punishment,  tbey  were  to  be  deprived  of  their 
hearing.  Never  again  would  tbey  be  able  to 
listen  to  the  teachings  of  evil  men.  Now  two 
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Viet  Mlnh  guards  went  to  each  chtld  and 
one  of  them  firmly  grasped  the  head  between 
hla  hands.  The  other  then  rammed  a  wooden 
chopped  chopstlck  Into  each  ear.  He  Jammed 
It  m  with  all  his  force.  The  stick  spilt  the 
ear  canal  wide  and  tore  the  ear  drum.  The 
shrieking  of  the  children  was  heard  all  over 
the  village  ■■ 

Dr.  Dooley  goes  on  to  recount  the  punish- 
ment of  the  teacher: 

"Having  been  forced  to  witness  the  atroc- 
ity performed  on  his  pupils,  he  endured  a 
more  horrible  one  himself.  One  soldier  held 
his  head  while  another  grasped  the  victim's 
tongue  with  a  crude  pair  of  pliers  and  pulled 
It  far  out.  A  third  guard  cut  off  the  tip  of 
the  teacher's   tongue  with  his  bayonet." 

Mr.  Turner  quotes  a  Hanoi  newspaper 
of  November  5,  1956,  as  admitting  that 
"people  were  arrested,  jailed.  Interro- 
gated, and  cruelly  tortured;  people  were 
executed  or  shot  on  the  spot  and  their 
property  confiscated.  Innocent  children 
of  parents  wrongly  classified  as  land- 
lords were  starved  to  death  ' 

The  chapter  is  replete  with  descrip- 
tions taken  from  the  official  North  Viet- 
namese press  and  from  the  writings  of 
Western  eyewitnesses,  some  of  whom  are 
today  acknowledged  to  be  among  the  top 
experts  on  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  have  the  time  to  read  it,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  into  the 
Rbcord  at  this  point  the  chapter  en- 
titled 'North  Vietnam  After  Geneva" 
from  Mr.  Turner's  manuscript  book 
"Vietnam :  A  Documented  Analysis  of  the 
Background.  Issues,  and  Alternatives." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chapter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as    follows : 
CHAPmi  in.  NORTH  vnrrNAM  aftkr  geneva 

The  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  was 
officially  proclaimed  on  September  2.  1945. 
The  1954  Geneva  Accords  granted  Interna- 
tional legitimacy  and  provlJed  Jurisdiction 
and  control  over  all  of  Vietnam  north  of  the 
17th  parallel.  Thus  the  current  name.  "North 
Vietnam.' 

It  Is  Instructive  to  note  the  reasons  for 
popular  suppK)rt  of  the  Viet  Mlnh  North 
Vietnamese  Conununlsts.  In  a  book  that 
P  J  Honey  predicted  would  "become  one  of 
the  standard  works  on  Asian  communism." 
Hoang  Van  Chi  writes: 

"The  large  peasant  masses,  still  largely 
Illiterate,  were  not  capable  of  absorbing  any 
kind  of  Ideology  although  a  number  evinced 
interest  In  the  promise  of  the  equal  distribu- 
tion   of    land." 

Bernard    Newman    writes: 

"I  met  dozens  of  unfortunate  peasants  who 
had  never  heard  of  Karl  Marx,  and  who  had 
only  the  haziest  Ideas  as  to  what  the  war  was 
all  about,  but  who  had  accepted  uncritically 
the  promise  of  land.  In  some  way  land  would 
be  provided  for  them  In  the  Delta.  Maybe  all 
antl-Vlet  Mlnh  farmers  would  be  killed  or 
exiled,  and  their  land  given  to  the  converts, 
one  man  suggested  naively 

"The  land  propaganda  seemed  to  me  to  be 
the  most  effective  of  all  that  was  used  by  the 
Viet  Mlnh  One  point  was  significant:  not  one 
of  the  peasants  to  whom  I  talked  had  heard 
a  collective  farm  so  much  mentloneo." 

Because  "land  reforms"  were  the  most  Im- 
portant Ingredient  In  the  support  of  the 
Communist  regime.  It  Is  necessary  to  examine 
them. 

The  land  reform  campaign  proper  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  "wave  of  terror"  which  commenced 
In  February.  1953.  During  this  period,  meet- 
ings were  held  at  which  peasants  were  forced 
to  Indict  their  neighbors  for  various  "crimes 
against  the  people."   A   tax-debtor   peasant 


would  be  seized  and  asked.  "Who  told  you 
not  to  pay  your  taxes?"  Ke  would  then  be 
tortured  until  he  pointed  an  Indicting  finger 
at  a  neighbor.  The  neighbor  would  then  be 
arrested.  A  peasant  who  refused  to  accuse  a 
neighbor  would  be  beaten  and  tortured  un- 
til he  died.  Hoang  Van  Chi  observes  that  be- 
cause the  tortures  were  used  throughout  the 
country,  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  ordered  by  the  party  leaders,  the  Idea 
possibly  Imported  from  China  where  It  had 
been  used  several  years  earlier  Mr.  Hoang 
describes  some  typical  torttires: 

"The  victim  was  compelled  to  kneel  down, 
supporting  on  his  head  a  basket  filled  with 
heavy    stones. 

"He  was  forced  to  hang  by  his  thvmibs  or 
feet  from  a  rope  thrown  over  a  rafter.  In  this 
position  he  could  be  either  beaten  or,  by 
pulling  on  the  rope.  Jerked  violently  up  and 
down. 

"His  thumbs  were  wrapped  In  a  cloth 
soaked  In  oil  which  was  then  ignited." 

While  In  the  early  stages  of  the  campaign 
the  people  to  be  denounced  were  suggested 
by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  who  had  a 
list  for  reference,  as  the  "wave  of  terror" 
progressed  the  list  was  Ignored.  On  several 
occasions  relatives  and  even  party  cadres  . 
themselves  were  denounced,  and  the  "de- 
nounced party  members  were  arrested  and 
brutally  beaten  In  exactly  the  same  way  as 
any  'reactionary.'  "  On  one  occasion  a  victim 
became  so  frightened  that  In  desperation  he 
denounced  the  chairman  of  the  meeting. 
"The  luckless  chairman  was  straightaway 
dragged  from  his  seat  and  tortured  After 
that  the  meeting  had  to  be  suspended,  for 
nobody  would  volunteer  to  serve  as  chair- 
man" During  the  15  days  of  the  "wave  of 
terror"  the  death  toll  averaged  between  three 
and  five  In  every  village  The  purposes  of  the 
campaign  were  two:  to  strengthen  the  au- 
thority of  the  Communist  Party,  and  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  upcoming  land  reforms. 

The  land  reform  consisted  of  two  phases, 
the  Land  Rent  Reduction  Campaign  (1953- 
19541  and  the  Land  Reform  proper  (1954- 
19561  According  to  Mr.  Hoang,  "these  two 
campaigns  had  but  one  purpose,  namely,  the 
liquidation  of  the  landowning  class  and  the 
subsequent  establishment  of  a  proletarian 
dictatorship  In  the  countryside." 

As  Pall  and  others  have  observed,  prior  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  "land  reforms."  98  per- 
cent of  the  farmers  owned  their  own  land. 
The  few  men  who  could  have  been  classed  as 
"landowners"  or  "landlords"  had  fled  south 
under  the  provisions  of  the  1954  Geneva 
Agreements  But  this  did  not  stop  the  Com- 
munists, with  Chinese  encouragement,  from 
embarking  on  a  purge  of  mythical  "land- 
lords" in  every  village.  The  quota  began  as 
one  landlord  per  village,  but  was  soon  raised 
to  five.  Newman  describes  the  plight  of  the 
denounced  "landlord." 

"When  'landlords'  were  denounced  as  en- 
emies of  the  people,  some  were  promptly 
shot,  but  others  were  pinned  to  the  ground 
to  die  slowly  In  the  heat  of  the  sun.  But  as 
some  of  the  denounced  "landlords"  had  al- 
ready died — naturally — their  bodies  were  dug 
up  and  subjected  to  the  "denunciation  of 
the  dead  "  The  corpses  were  stretched  out  in 
the  sun.  as  would  have  been  their  fate  had 
they  been  alive  There  were  many  cases  of 
people  who  commited  suicide  rather  than 
submit  to  the  Land  Reform." 

After  disposing  of  the  "landlord."  the 
Communists  proceed  to  work  on  his  wife. 
She  would  be  told  that  she  owed  a  "debt" 
to  the  people,  and  had  to  come  up  with  a 
pre-determlned  amount  of  money.  If  she 
compiled  and  paid  the  "debt."  she  would  be 
told  that  there  had  been  a  mistake,  and  that 
this  was  only  a  fraction  of  the  actual  "debt." 
She  was  required  to  surrender  any  Jewelry 
or  banknotes  in  her  (Mssesslon.  Mr.  Hoang 
writes  of  the  plight  of  a  wife  who  could  not 
pay  her  "debt": 


A  landlord's  wife  who  could  not  produce 
any  article  of  Jewelry  was.  together  with  her 
children,  subjected  to  the  most  barbarous 
treatment.  She  was  often  paraded  through 
the  streets  carrying  in  each  hand  a  large 
piece  of  fresh  cow  dung,  and  wearing  around 
her  neck  a  large  placard  bearing  the  In- 
scription. "I  am  a  recalcitrant  landlord." 

Any  accused  by  the  Communists  as  being 
"closely  connected"  with  landlords,  or  having 
"pro-landlord  tendencies"  was  charged  with 
some  major  crime  against  the  state,  such  as 
conspiracy,  and  was  then  subjected  to  the 
"policy  of  Isolation"  which  proved  so  effec- 
tive In  eliminating  potential  "enemies  of  the 
state."  Mr.  Hoang,  who  was  In  North  Viet- 
nam at  the  time  of  the  land  reforms,  has 
estimated  that  "the  famous  "policy  of  isola- 
tion' .  .  .  was  responsible  for  a  number  of 
deaths,  probably  ten  times  greater  (500.000 
people!  than  that  ordered  by  the  Special 
People's  Tribunals"  He  describes  the  "policy 
of  Isolation"  by  saying: 

"As  soon  as  a  man  had  been  labelled  as 
"landlord,"  he  and  his  family  were  boycotted 
and  shunned  by  their  fellow  human  beings. 
Like  leprous  dogs,  they  became  creatures  at 
whom  children  were  encouraged  to  throw 
stones.  Nobody  was  permitted  to  talk  to  them 
or  to  have  any  contact  with  them.  For  more 
than  a  year,  from  the  beginning  of  the  first 
campaign  to  the  end  of  the  second,  members 
of  landlords'  families  were  prevented  from 
working.  In  consequence  the  majority  of 
them  died  of  starvation,  children  and  old 
people  first,  and  eventually  the  others.  Tills 
appalling  measure,  rigorously  applied,  waa 
devised  to  wlpw  out  forever  the  race  of  "ex- 
ploiters" In  the  countryside  .  .  .  the  larger 
part  of  the  landowning  class  died  in  this 
manner." 

The  November  5th.  1956,  Issue  of  Nhnn  Van 
(Hanoi)  admitted  that  "people  w»re  ar- 
rested. Jailed.  Interrogated,  and  cruellv  tor- 
tured; people  were  executed  or  shot  on  the 
spot  and  their  property  confiscated.  Innocent 
children  of  parents  wrongly  classified  as 
landlords  were  starved  to  death." 

Mr.  Hoang  writes  that  "according  to  refu- 
gees who  reached  Saigon  in  1957,  the  whole 
countryside  of  North  Vietnam  was  white  with 
the  turbans  of  mourners."  (White  Is  the 
Vietnamese  colour  of  mourning.)  With  re- 
gard to  the  land  reforms.  Mr.  Hoang  con- 
cludes: 

"It  would  seem  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was 
engaging  in  genocide  On  the  whole.  Hitler 
and  Elchmann  were  less  hypocritical  than 
Ho  and  Mao  since,  by  ordering  the  Jews  to 
the  gas-chamber,  the  Nazi  leaders  at  least 
accepted  full-responslblllty  for  their  crimes. 
The  Vietnamese  and  Chinese  leaders,  on  the 
other  hand,  preferred  to  watch  the  landown- 
ing class  die  a  "natural"  death,  for  which 
nobody  would  appear  directly  responsible. 

P  J.  Honey  points  out  that  "the  agrarian 
reform  Incensed  the  people  of  North  Vietnam 
more  than  any  other  Communist  action  be- 
fore or  since." 

There  were  three  major  results  of  the  land 
reform  campaign.  First.  It  strengthened  the 
hold  of  the  party  by  eliminating  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  possible  "enemies."  while 
terrorizing  the  rest  of  the  population  Into 
subservience.  Second,  the  ruthless  nature  of 
the  "reforms"  precipitated  widespread  hatred 
of  the  regime,  and  resulted  In  a  large  peasant 
rebellion  on  November  2.  1956,  In  Ho  Chi 
Minh's  home  province  of  Nghe  An.  Bernard 
Pall  observes: 

"Since,  by  sheer  accident,  Canadian  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Control  Commis- 
sion were  present  when  the  outbreak  took 
place.  Its  completely  fortuitous  and  popular 
origin  can  be  well  substantiated." 
Newman  writes: 

"The  peasants  of  the  region  adjoining 
Vlnh  were  disgusted  at  the  summary  execu- 
tions— the  victims  were  their  own  relatives. 
But  what  could  they  do?  The  sight  of  a  for- 
eign jeep  carrying  members  of  the  Interna- 


tional ConUol  Commission  stimulated  a  sug- 
gestion for  protest. 

"The  peasants  crowded  round  a  Canadian 
jeep  pleading  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  emigrate  to  South  Vietnam.  A  solitary  i-o- 
llceman  tried  to  disperse  the  crowd  with  the 
butt  of  his  rifle.  He  was  promptly  beaten  up. 
and  his  rifle  taken  from  him. 

•prudently,  he  withdrew — to  return  with  a 
platoon  of  troops.  These  were  sternly  re- 
sisted, and  they  too  were  glad  to  retire.  The 
news  spread  with  great  speed  across  the 
countryside,  and  thousands  of  peasants  met 
to  discuss  their  grlevances^the  Land  Re- 
form Plan  and  the  absence  of  personal  lib- 
erty among  them.  The  situation  was  serious: 
revolutions  have  begun  on  less.  The  govern- 
ment sent  a  complete  division  to  pacify" 
the  district,  with  Communist  leaders  accom- 
panying the  troops.  Inevitably^  the  peasants 
were  beaten,  and  nearly  6,000  were  executed 
or  exiled." 

The  third  result  of  the  land  reforms  was 
the  reduction  of  each  farmer's  land  to  be- 
low subsistence  level,  and  the  subsequent  es- 
tablishment of  'co-operatives"  which  were 
similar  to  the  Chinese  collectives.  By  1965, 
over  90  percent  of  the  small-plot  farmers  had 
been  regrouped  Into  "co-operatlves." 

The  effect  of  the  collectivization  on  agri- 
cultural production  is  explained  by  Newman 
In  BackgTOund  to  Vietnam: 

"The  first  result  was  a  diminution  of  the 
output  of  rice.  A  peasant  who  will  work  all 
hours  of  daylight  when  tilling  his  own  land 
Is  not  so  enthusiastic  when  working  for 
someone  else — even  when  the  latter  Is  a 
mysterious  and  far-away  body  called  the 
State." 

Russell  Flfleld.  writing  In  Southeast  Asia  in 
U.S.  Policy,  asserts:  "Productfon  of  rice  and 
various  other  basic  commodities  actually  de- 
creased between  1956  and  1960." 

Writing  in  Honey's  North  Vietnam  Today, 
Hoang  Van  Chi  explains  the  most  important 
cause  In  the  decline  of  rice  production: 

"During  the  periods  of  private  ownership 
of  land  In  North  Vietnam,  it  was  common 
to  see  the  peasant  farmer  strolling  about 
his  land  for  hours  on  end.  Inspecting  the 
dykes. 

"Whenever  It  began  to  rain,  he  would 
abandon  whatever  task  he  might  be  engaged 
upon  and  run  to  his  rlcefields  with  all  speed. 
There  he  would  watch  his  dykes  to  ensure 
that  they  were  equal  to  the  strain  of  the  In- 
creased weight  of  water,  strengthening  them 
In  the  weakest  places,  and  seeing  to  it  that 
his  neighbors  did  not  break  them  so  as  lo 
steal  water  from  his  field.  ...  So  essential  is 
water  for  rice  growing  that  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer  might  easily  result  in 
the  loss  of  the  whole  crop  and  the  consequent 
ruin  of  his  family.  .  . . 

"'Collectivized  farming  has  introduced  a 
completely  different  atmosphere  to  the 
countryside  of  North  Vietnam.  .  .  .  When  it 
rains  now  In  North  Vietnam,  no  peasants  run 
out  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  dykes 
and  the  water  level.  None  of  them  is  willing 
to  risk  being  killed  by  lightning  or  catching 
a  bad  cold  for  the  sake  of  his  neighbors  In 
the  cooperative.  .  .  .  The  consequence  of  this 
new  attitude  is  that  the  rlcefields  begin  to 
dry  up  as  soon  as  the  rainy  season  Is  over, 
causing  the  colour  of  the  rice  crop  to  change 
from  green  to  yellow  and  finally  to  brown. 
Only  at  this  stage  does  the  party  issue  Its 
emergency  orders  for  the  fight  against 
"drought"  .  .  .  Indeed,  during  the  summer  of 
1961.  Hanoi  radio  was  Issuing  emergency 
orders  for  fighting  drought  and  floods  at  the 
same  time.  This  Is  the  real  reason  why,  since 
the  country  has  become  communist, 
droughts  occur  more  frequently  than  ever 
before  and  their  consequences  are  more 
severe." 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  main  attraction 
of  Communism  for  the  peasants  was  the 
promise  of  land  reforms.  Prior  to  the  war 
they  had  been  forced  to  pay  50  percent  of 


their  crops  to  the  landlords  as  rent.  Now. 
after  the  "land  reforms"  of  the  Communists, 
they  paid  60  percent  of  their  crops  to  the 
State  as  taxes. 

As  a  result  of  the  decrease  in  agricultural 
production,  almost  everything  In  North  Viet- 
nam Is  rationed.  P.  J.  Honey,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  North  Vietnam  Today,  gives  some 
Interesting  figures  with  respect  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  economy.  He  observes  that  while 
people  live  almost  entirely  on  rice,  the 
monthly  Individual  ration  Is  only  12  kilo- 
grammes ( which  Is  often  inedible  after  being 
stored  in  the  state  granaries).  He  points 
out  that  outside  Hanoi  (where  there  are  no 
foreigners  to  impress)  the  people  have  long 
received  only  eight  kilogrammes  of  rice  and 
four  of  maize.  Each  adult  gets  about  one 
ounce  of  meat  per  month  (when  there  is  meat 
available) ,  and  each  family  gets  slightly  more 
than  a  pound  of  sugar  per  month.  Honey  con- 
cludes: 

"In  order  to  live,  people  are  forced  to  buy 
food  In  the  black  market,  but  not  all  have 
sufficient  money  to  pay  the  high  prices 
asked.  Deaths  from  starvation  in  Hanoi  are 
not  registered  as  such,  so  that  no  exact  fig- 
ures can  be  given,  but  they  are  reliably  re- 
ported to  be  high." 

In  an  interview  with  an  American  maga- 
zine. Honey  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
black  market  Is  probably  the  most  successful 
enterprise  In  North  Vietnam  in  terms  of 
profit.  In  an  ejrflier  Interview  with  the  same 
magazine.  Bej^nard  Fall  was  asked  if  there 
was  any  trutlii  to  the  reports  of  an  economic 
pinch  m  Norti  Vietnam.  Fall  replied: 

"True.  I've  peen  there  and  I've  seen  It. 
North  Vietnam,  Indeed,  lives  a  pretty  strait- 
laced  life.  There's  not  a  single  restaurant 
where  you  can  sit  down  and  have  a  decent 
meal. 

"There  are  no  automobiles.  Hanoi  Is  a  city 
with,  perhaps,  50  passenger  cars,  all  belong- 
ing to  official  missions.  I  knew  that  city  with 
all  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  Western  traffic 
back  in  1953.  And  now,  when  you  go  through 
a  street,  you  feel  as  If  you  had  cotton  balls 
in  your  ears.  It's  a  totally  silent  city." 

Honey  observes  that  even  to  purchase  a 
bicycle,  an  official  permit  Is  required,  and 
'"these  permits  have  been  delivered  almost 
exclusively  to  cadres  and  state  employees." 
This  Is  a  strong  contrast  to  the  situation 
south  of  the  seventeenth  parallel,  where, 
according  to  a  Neto  York  Times  article  in 
April.  1961,  many  citizens  drive  Italian- 
made  motor  scooters  Instead  of  riding  bicy- 
cles or  walking.  The  same  article  describes 
the  '"traditional"  dress  of  the  woman  In  the 
South  as  "'diaphanous  stain  trousers  under  a 
light,  gaily  colored  Chinese-style  gown  of 
ankle  length  .  .  ."  This  Is  again  In  strong 
contrast  to  the  North,  where  Honey  writes 
that  "the  1962  ration  of  cloth  Is  3  metres 
(a  little  more  than  three  yards)  per  adult, 
and  only  poor-grade,  locally-produced  cloth 
is  available  for  the  ration"  For  a  peasant  to 
buy  even  the  three  metre  ration,  he  needs 
a  "certificate  of  dire  necessity"  from  his  local 
"street  committee."  Of  course,  a  small 
amount  of  superior  cloth  ( popUn  and  khaki  i 
Is  available,  but  is  '"reserved  for  the  privi- 
leged class,  tJie  cadres." 

In  the  field  of  Health,  the  Communists 
have  been  less  than  successful.  Carrying  the 
"socialized  medicine"  concept  to  the  extreme, 
the  government  has  passed  legislation  Invali- 
dating all  prescriptions  by  private  doctors, 
regardless  of  their  credentials  or  training. 
Honey  writes:  ^ 

"Only  doctcrs  Ui  state  hospitals  are  au- 
thcnzed  to  i  sue  medical  i.rescriptions  valid 
for  the  p  irrhasc  '.i  rJrups  cr  medicine.  So 
fjw  ;»nd  .^o  i^mall  are  the  state  hospitals  in 
relation  to  North  Vietnam's  nopulaiion  that 
only  a  minute  proportion  of  the  population 
can  pcsiioiy  be  admitted  to  such  a  hospital, 
and  virtually  all  hospital  space  is  taken  by 
privileged  persons  such  &»  cadres  and  state 
employees." 


In  fact  the  Conimuni.sls  seem  lo  have 
found  a  new  way  to  eliminate  possible  "ene- 
mies of  the  state."  In  Frotn  Colonialism  to 
Communism.  Hoang  quotes  Dr.  Nguyen 
Manh  Tuong,  who  says : 

"When  a  patient  enters  a  hospital  for 
urgent  treatment,  the  first  question  to  be 
answered  is  "lo  what  social  class  does  he 
l>elong?"  To  give  medical  treatment  to  a 
landlord  would  Inevitably  entail  the  loss  of 
one's  political  standpoint.  If.  however,  one 
allowed  him  to  die,  then  one  would  preserve 
one's  standpoint." 

An  Interesting  commentary  on  North 
Vietnamese  agriculture  was  made  by  Bernard 
Newman,  who  observed  that  becnute  opium 
is  held  almost  universally  in  reprobation  to- 
day. North  Vietnam  issued  a  declaration  say- 
Ing  that  the  drug  was  neither  used  nor 
prcxluced  in  the  country.  To  North  Viet- 
iiam's  dismay,  the  Soviet  Union  ( not  know- 
ing the  disclaimer)  announced  to  the  Opium 
Control  Committee  In  Geneva  that  It  had 
imported  29.000  pounds  of  opium  from 
North  Vietnam. 

It  is  not  sultlcient  lo  argue   that  lack  of 
external  aid  helped  cause  economic  failure     ■ 
m  North  Vietnam.  Bernard  Pall  points  out 
In  The  Two  Victnams: 

"The  D.R.V.N.  has  unquestlonai>ly  been 
one  of  the  major  recipients  of  Soviet-bloc  .^ 
aid.  Up  to  1961,  in  terms  of  strictly  economic  "^ 
aid— obvlovisly,  no  figures  are  available  on 
Communist  military  aid  to  the>  Hanoi  re- 
gime— North  Vietnam  had  received  more 
than  $70  per  person,  which  is  about  equal  to 
what  its  southern  rival  received  from  the 
United  States." 

The  Communist  regime  has  never  Ehown 
any  strong  attachment  to  the  concept  of 
•freedom."  This  was  true  with  regard  to 
freedom  of  movement  ( which  had  been  one 
of  the  Viet  Mlnh  proposals  In  1941)  as  well 
as  the  other  basic  freedoms.  The  Census, 
instituted  early  In  the  life  of  the  regime.  Is 
described  by  Newman: 

"Another  unpopular  feature  of  Communist 
rule  was  the  Census — which  had  nothing  to 
do  with  a  counting  of  the  population.  Every 
head  of  household  had  to  keep  a  book  in 
which  he  recorded  every  movement,  hour  by,, 
hour,  of  members  of  his  family.  All  visitors 
had  to  be  recorded  in  detail — even  near  rela- 
tives. To  travel  for  more  than  five  miles  a 
permit  was  necessary." 

The  Communist  record  with  regard  to  re- 
ligious freedom  Is  no  better.  Some  of  the 
most  Interesting  information  on  Viet  Mlnh' 
North  Vietnamese  '  ""religious  freedom"  Is 
found  In  Dr.  Tom  Dooley's  book.  Deliver  Us 
From  Evil.  The  flight  of  600,000  Catholic 
refugees  lo  the  south,  following  the  signing 
of  the  Geneva  agreements.  Is  perhaps  ex- 
plained by  the  treatment  the  Catholics  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  Communists  Dr. 
Dooley  offers  an  example  of  the  attempt  to 
"re-educate"  the  misguided  Catholics: 

"The  first  time  I  ever  saw  the  result  of  a 
Communist  're-education'  class  was  during 
December  |1954|.  What  had  been  done  to 
these  children  one  December  afternoon  was 
the  most  heinous  thing  I  have  ever  heard  of. 
"Having  set  up  their  controls  in  the  village 
of  Halduong.  Communists  visited  the  village 
schoolhouse  and  took  seven  children  out  of 
class  Into  the  courtyard.  All  were  ordered  to 
sit  on  the  ground,  and  their  hands  were  tied 
behind  their  backs.  Then,  they  brought  out 
one  of  the  young  teachers,  with  hands  also 
tied.  Now  the  new  class  began.  In  a  voice 
loud  enough  for  the  other  children  to  hear, 
the  Viet  Mlnh  accused  theae  children  of  trea- 
son. A  "patriot"  had  Informed  the  police  that 
this  teacher  was  holding  classes  secretly,  at 
night,  and  that  the  subject  of  these  classes 
was  religion.  They  had  even  been  reading  the 
catechism.  The  Viet  Mlnh  accused  these 
children  of  "conspiring"  because  they  had 
listened  to  the  teachings  of  this  instructor. 
As  a  punishment,  they  were  to  be  deprived  of 
their  hearing.  Never  again  would  they  be  able 
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to  llaten  to  the  teachings  of  evil  men.  Now 
two  Viet  Mlnh  guards  went  to  each  child  and 
one  of  them  firmly  grasped  the  head  be- 
tween his  hands.  The  other  then  rammed  a 
wooden  chopped  chop>atlclt  Into  each  ear. 
He  Jammed  It  in  with  all  hU  force  The  stick 
split  the  ear  canal  wide  tmd  tore  the  ear 
drum.  The  shrieking  of  the  children  was 
heard  all  over  the  village." 

Dr.  Dooley  goes  on  to  recount  the  punish- 
ment of  the  teacher: 

"Having  been  forced  to  witness  the  atroc- 
ity performed  on  his  pupils,  he  endured  a 
more  horrible  one  himself.  One  soldier  held 
hU  head  while  another  grasped  the  victim's 
tongue  with  a  crude  pair  of  pliers  and  pulled 
U  far  out.  A  third  guard  cut  off  the  tip  of 
the   teacher's   tongue  with   his  bayonet." 

Hoang  Van  Chi  observes  that  ".  .  the  Com- 
munists in  North  Vietnam.  Inspired  by  the 
current  Chlneee  example  have  acted  more 
ruthlessly  to  Confuclanlsts  than  to  Chris- 
tiana and  Buddhists."  He  points  out  that 
"Phan  Khol  was  .  .  .  the  sole  Confucian 
scholar  of  note  who  survived  the  Land  Re- 
form, almost  all  such  scholars  having  been 
ruthlessly  liquidated  during  that  campaign." 

Pertiaps  the  greatest  lack  of  freedom  was 
In  resp«ct  to  intellectual  liberty  As  Ellen 
Hammer  describes  It: 

"Intellectuals,  even  though  they  had  been 
pro-Vlet  Mlnh  throughout  the  war.  found 
that  they  were  regarded  with  suspicion  and 
distrust  In  this  new  monolithic  society  which 
had  been  forged  by  eight  years  of  fighting. 
Some  of  these  people  were  able  to  prove 
that  they  had  business  In  the  Haiphong 
region;  they  got  Viet  Mlnh  permission  to 
leave  for  that  area  while  It  wtis  still  In  French 
hands,  and  there  arranged  to  be  evaciiated  to 
the  south.  Many,  however,  did  not  dare  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  Viet  Mlnh  reprisals 
by  asking  for  the  necessary  exit  permit.  They 
had  no  choice  but  to  remain,  prisoners  of 
Viet  Mlnh  totalitarianism  In  everything  but 
name." 

The  Intellectuals  who  remained  In  the 
North  were  the  first  to  rise  In  protest  to  the 
brutal  land  reform  program,  and  In  March. 
196«.  they  published  Giai  Pham  Mua  .Yuan 
I  Literary  Masterpieces  of  the  Spring) .  a  jour- 
nal "proclaiming  publicly  to  the  masses  their 
opposition  to  the  Party."  This  was  followed 
In  August  by  the  publication  of  Giai  Pham 
Mua  Thu  ^Literary  Masterpieces  of  the  Au- 
tumn) ,  which  attacked  the  party  more  open- 
ly. Out  of  fear  of  a  rebellion  aimed  at  over- 
throwing the  Party,  the  Communists,  on 
September  15.  1956.  took  steps  to  remove 
the  "ideological  strait  Jacket"  (as  Bernard 
Pall  called  It),  and  began  Hanoi's  version  of 
Peking's  "Hundred  Flowers"  campaign.  This 
campaign  appeared  to  be  a  step  toward  free- 
dom of  expression,  and  It  brought  forth 
criticism  from  all  segments  of  the  Intellec- 
tual community  directed  against  all  phases  of 
the  Conomunlst  government.  As  Pall  de- 
scribes It: 

"None  of  the  'sacred  cows'  of  the  regime 
escaped  criticism,  and  the  situation  became 
even  worse  after  the  abortive  peasant  rebel- 
lion of  November  1956:  The  Vlet-Nam  Peo- 
ples' Army  was  accused  of  being  antl- 
Intellectual:  the  Russian  experts  of  being 
overbearing  and  of  driving  around  In  big 
cars;  the  Party  of  antagonizing  the  peasantry 
and  allowing  corruption  to  flourish  among  Its 
members." 

The  Intellectuals  had  Just  grounds  to  be 
angry.  They  had  experienced  a  "sudden  de- 
cline In  their  social  and  material  standing" 
and  had  been  replaced  by  a  very  affluent 
"cadre  In  Arts  and  Letters"  which  while  hold- 
ing no  intellectual  credentials,  had  taken 
over  the  activities  of  representing  the  In- 
tellectual community.  The  second  Issue  of 
Giai  Pham  Mua  Thu  contained  a  description 
of  how  this  group — favored  by  the  Party — 
lived: 

"They  wear  rftd  neckties,  leather  shoes,  and 
spend  their  time  delivering  speeches  and  at- 


tending banqueu,  where  '.hey  eat  in  a  very 
coarse  and  ill-mannered  way.  Having  eaten, 
they  pack  their  suitcases  and  depart  else- 
where— gone  with  the  wind." 

This  was  in  strong  contrast  to  the  Uvea  of 
the  real  Intellectuals,  who  often  could  not 
afford  "so  much  as  a  cup  of  coffee  when  they 
have  been  working  late  Into  the  night" 

The  only  Confucian  scholar  to  survive  the 
"Land  Reform"  purge.  Phan  Khol.  along  with 
other,  younger  writers,  during  the  "Hundred 
Flowers"  accused  the  party  of  "nepotism, 
despotism.  c6rruptlon  and  oppression  The 
very  dog^a  of  Marxism  was  repeatedly  re- 
jected and  the  sincerity  of  the  party's  leaders 
called  In  question."  Hoang  Van  Chi  con- 
cluded that: 

"It  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  from 
the  articles  which  they  wrote  during  this 
short  period  of  greater  freedom  that  the 
Vietnamese  intellectuals  who  had  faithfully 
served  the  Resistance  had  t)ecome  greatly 
disillusioned,  although  fear  of  the  party  pre- 
vented them  from  voicing  their  dissatisfac- 
tion openly" 

The  Hundred  Flowers"  campaign  lasted 
only  three  months,  however,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 15.  1956.  the  journal  Nhan-Van  was  closed 
down — on  the  very-  day  that  the  Communist 
regime  published  new  guarantees  of  freedom 
of  the  press.  Other  critics  were  silenced  by 
withdrawing  their  supply  of  newsprint,  and 
by  ordering  the  printing  union  to  lead  Its 
men  out  on  strike. 

Following  the  "Hundred  Flowers"  experi- 
ence In  China.  President  Mao  'expressed  the 
view  that  Intellectuals  who  failed  to  accept 
Marxism  were  of  less  use  to  the  community 
than  excrement,  for.  he  said,  excrement 
could  at  least  be  used  as  manure. 

While  the  apparent  reason  for  the  "Hun- 
dred Flowers"  campaign  was  to  allow  freedom 
of  expression,  and  to  avoid  a  possible  revolt, 
a  case  can  be  made  to  show  that  one  purpose 
was  also  to  let  the  Communists  know  who 
their  enemies  were.  Whatever  the  reason  for 
the  short  lived  "free-speech"  movement,  the 
results  were  In  keeping  with  the  Communist 
tradition  of  ruthless  suppression.  The  "Hun- 
dred Flowers"  campaign  was  followed  by  a 
"thought  Reform"  campaign,  and  later  by 
the  "Reform  by  Manual  Latior.""  The  Thought 
Reform  campaign  was  against  ""bourgeois 
Ideology,""  which,  Hoang  Van  Chi  explains. 
Includes: 

"Free  enterprise,  admiration  for  Western 
techniques  and  Western  parliamentary  sys- 
tems, regret  for  "petty  freedom'  (Individual 
freedom,  freedom  of  the  press,  of  movement) 
and  the  like." 

The  "Reform  by  Manual  Labor"  consisted 
of  forcing  all  intellectuals  to  accept  manual 
work  either  In  factories  In  the  major  towns 
or  on  the  land.  In  theory,  all  Intellectuals, 
whether  pro-  or  anti-Party,  were  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  reform.  In  practice,  the  pro- 
Party  intellectuals  were  given  the  soft  Jobs 
and  were  released  In  a  year  or  two,  while  the 
anti-Party  intellectuals  were  sent  to  remote 
villages  In  the  malaria-Infested  highlands, 
and  were  put  under  the  control  of  minority 
tribesmen  who  treated  them  as  political  pris- 
oners. The  Party  Justified  this  policy  by  say- 
ing that  In  this  way,  the  Intellectuals  would 
be  able  '"to  see  for  themselves  the  vast  work 
potential  and  creativity  of  the  masses  .  .  . 
land  where  the  Intellectuals!  finally  under- 
stood that  culture,  literature  and  arts  spring 
from  the  masses  and  are  destined  to  serve 
them,  for  it  Is  the  masses  who  are  the  most 
able  to  assimilate  them  and  judge  them." 

Summarizing  the  purges  of  Intellectuals, 
Bernard  Fall  writes: 

"The  crushing  of  the  formal  Intellectual 
opposition  has  not,  however,  eliminated  the 
passive  or  potential  oppositionists.  Like  all 
the  other  Communist  countries.  North  Viet 
Nam  has  Its  'hooligans.'  who.  In  the  words 
of  the  Hanoi  press,  go  about  with  'their 
bristling  mustaches  and  overly  long  hair, 
engage  In  sterile  discussions,'  and  listen  to 


jazz  programs  broadcast  by  Radio  Saigon  or 
the  Voice  of  America;  while  others  'seem  to 
be  longing  for  the  old  rot,  and  write  poems 
expressing  regret  for  tlm«s  past.'  The  purg- 
ing of  the  northern  Intellectuals  went  on  for 
several  years  (It  Is  doubtful  If,  In  fact.  It 
ever  stopped) ." 

The  field  of  education  Is  another  area  of 
great  Importance  In  any  developing  country. 
North  Vietnam  has  taken  pride  In  announc- 
ing that  It  has  almost  completely  eliminated 
Its  illiteracy  problem  However,  like  most 
Communist  claims,  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
true.  Gerard  Tongas,  who  served  for  several 
years  as  the  director  of  an  Independent  sec- 
ondary school  In  Hanoi  prior  to  1960.  con- 
cluded that,  "for  the  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists the  words  culture,  education  and  teach- 
ing have  only  one  meaning,  namely  indoctri- 
nation."" He  describes  the  Illiteracy  campaign 
by  saying: 

"The  cultural  level  of  North  Vietnam  Is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  lowest  Imaginable. 
E^ght  per  cent  of  the  (population  Is  illiterate. 
Ignorant,  and  to  an  Incredible  degree  subject 
to  the  most  extraordinary  superstitions. 

"In  truth,  the  'fight  against  Illiteracy' — 
In  so  far  as  It  concerned  the  'elementary 
stage'  at  which  the  vast  majority  of  the 
population  was  Included — merely  consisted 
In  teaching  the  illiterate  masses  to  recite 
twenty  or  so  slogans  and  to  copy  them  more 
or  less  legibly — 'long  live  President  Ho,"  'long 
live  the  Vietnamese  Workers'  Party,'  'long 
live  Peace,"  'the  Imperialism  of  the  Ameri- 
cans and  their  lackeys  will  be  defeated,'  'long 
live  our  soviet  comrades!"  etc.  Such  were  the 
slogans.  The  Illiterates  were  to  see  them 
written  thousands  of  times  on  walls,  stream- 
ers, and  In  the  newspapers:  they  would  be 
able  to  recognize  them,  but  never  to  read 
anything  else.'" 

On  education  In  general  Tongas  states  else- 
where : 

"In  North  Vietnam,  a  man  of  reasonable 
culture,  education  and  learning.  Is  one  who 
has  been  continuously  subjected  to  indoctri- 
nation In  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  ideology  (or  what 
passes  for  It),  one  who  no  longer  thinks  for 
hlnwelf  but  accepts  In  their  entirety  as 
Goepel  truth,  all  the  concepts  systematically 
Inculcated  by  carefully  graded  propaganda. 
From  now  on  such  Indoctrination  will  be  the 
lot  of  the  elite  and  the  youth.  This  Is  what 
passes  for  school  and  university  education 
and  the  education  of  the  masses  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  It  Is  also  the  sole  source  of  In- 
spiration permissible  to  writers,  thinkers  and 
artists. 

In  order  for  a  student  to  be  allowed  a 
chance  for  a  good  education,  he  must  be  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party.  In  Viet- 
Minh   Regime.  Bernard  Pall  writes: 

""It  is  commonly  admitted  among  the  stu- 
dents that  In  order  to  be  able  to  continue 
toward  higher  studies  or  to  obtain — supreme 
distinction — a  scholarship  to  China,  the  So- 
viet Union  or  the  People's  Democracies,  one 
must  be  a  meinber  of  the  school  Lao-Dong 
Party  or  youth  movement  cells." 

Dr.  Pall  writes  of  the  "academic  freedom" 
In  North  Vietnam: 

"Trained  in  Vletmlnh  Communist  schools, 
the  Vietnamese  child  has  been  induced  to 
cast  aside  all  loyalties  but  those  to  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  and  world  Communism. 

"Parents  can  be  sure  that  the  nearest  spy 
Is  their  own  child.  As  a  member  of  the  local 
branch  of  the  Communist  National  Touth 
Organization,  he  Is  eJcpected  to  report  his 
parents'  words  and  deeds,  how  much  money 
and  rice  they  have,  whether  they  practice 
tt^lr  religion  and  whether  they  are  enthu- 
siastic participants  In  production  drives.  .  .  . 
Parents  must  be  careful  In  correcting  or 
punishing  the  child  because  Communist  reg- 
ulations say  that  he  can  bring  his  parents 
up  before  a  mass  meeting  and  Inflict  the 
same  punishment  on  them.  Teachers  share 
the  same  fear  because  their  'ideological  er- 
rors' also  are  reported." 

The  new  system  destroys  traditional  so- 
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clety,  and  "juvenile  delinquency"  has  become 
a  problem  In  North  Vietnam.  In  the  Novem- 
ber 23.  1955,  .ssue  of  Thai  Moi.  a  DRVN 
newspaper.  It  was  reported  that: 

"One  of  our  colleagues  has  courageously  re- 
vealed the  decadent  activities  of  some  groups 
of  school  children  who  seem  to  yearn  for 
the  old  rottenness,  .  .  .  Their  activities  con- 
sist of  composing  poems  to  express  regrets 
for  former  times  .  .  .  and  being  absent  from 
school." 

Professor  Pall  Indicates  the  result  of  this: 
"There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  given  a  few 
more  years,  the  DRVN  will  eventually  suc- 
ceed In  wiping  out  most  of  that  so-called 
"rottenness"  that  leads  Vietnamese  school 
children  to  yearn  for  former  times." 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
19908)  making  appropriations  for  foreign 
assistance  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  order  of  yesterday,  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  vote  on  the  five  con- 
ventions and  protocols. 


CONVENTION    ON    FOREIGN    ARBI- 
TRAL AWARDS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution of  ratification  relating  to  Execu- 
tive E.  90th  Congress,  second  session,  will 
be  read. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved  {two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  accession  to  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Recognition  and  Enforce- 
ment of  Foreign  Arbitral  Awards,  adopted  at 
New  York  on  June  10,  1958,  with  the  follow- 
ing Declarations: 

"The  United  States  of  America  will  apply 
the  Convention,  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  to 
the  recognition  and  enforcement  of  only 
those  awards  made  In  the  territory  of  an- 
other Contracting  State." 

"The  United  States  of  America  will  apply 
the  Convention  only  to  differences  arising 
out  of  legal  relationships,  whether  contract- 
ual or  not,  which  are  considered  as  commer- 


cial  under  the  national  law  of  the  United 
States  '" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  resolution  of  ratification  of 
Executive  E,  90th  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion? The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VirRinia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  EllenderI,  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka I  Mr.  GruenincI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  I  Mr.  TydingsI  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  B.-vrtlettI.  the  Senator  from 
Indiana   I  Mr.  BayhI.  the  Senator  from 
Nevada   I  Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  LMr.  Brewster!,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  1,  the  Sen- 
ator  from   Mississippi    LMr.   Eastland], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas   I  Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLiNGs],  the  Senator  from 
Hawah  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy!,  the  Senator 
from   Arkansas    [Mr.   McClellanI,   the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota   (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERNl,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRONEY],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  MuskieI,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin    (Mr.   Nelson],   the   Senator 
from  Connecticut    (Mr.   Ribicoff],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Florida   [Mr.  SmathersI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sy- 
mington] are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaiska  (Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
LMr,  Church],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  FulbrightI,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  I  Mr.  GrueningI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya], the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Ribicoff],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  LMr.  Aiken], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker] .  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen].  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  1,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  LMr.  JavitsJ, 
the  Senator  from  California  LMr. 
Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Maine  LMrs. 
Smith],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
"  lina  LMr.  Thurmond],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  LMr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The    Senator    from    Vefmont     LMr. 

Prouty]  is  detained  on  oflBcial  business. 

If   present  and   voting,   the   Senator 


from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken  1,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  LMr.  Cooper!,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  LMr.  Dirksen],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  LMr.  Dominick  1,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  LMr.  Javits], 
ti\e  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Prouty],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the  Sen- 
fl.tor  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  57, 
naysO.  as  follows: 

(No.  313  Ex.] 
YEAS— 57 


Allott 

Anderson 

Hoggs 

Brooke 

Burdlclc 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Cannon 

Cajlson 

Case 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Ervln 

Feng 

Goodell 

Gore 

GrlfBn 

Hansen 

Harris 


Allcen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brewster 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dirksen 

Dominick 

Eastland 

Hlender 


Hart 

Hatfield 

HickenJooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

NAYS— 0 


NOT  VOTING — 43 


Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

WlUlams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Fannin 

FulbHght 

Gruenlng 

Hartke 

Hayden 

HoUlngs 

Inouye 

Javits 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOovern 

Monjorey 

Montoya 


Morse 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Prouty 

Ribicoff 

Russell 

Smathers 

Smith 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydlngs 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing have  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the 
resolution  of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  suggest  that  all  Senators  remain 
in  attendance  because  the  next  four 
votes  will  occur  in  rapid  succession. 


CONVENTION    ON    TRANSIT    TRADE 
OF  LAND-LOCKED  STATES 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  state  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion of  Executive  I  (90th  Cong.,  sec- 
ond sess.) 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved  (tioo-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein).  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
Convention  on  Transit  Trade  of  Land- 
Locked  States,  signed  In  behalf  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  December  30,  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification? 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
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[Mr.  EllenderI.  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  iMr.  GruenincI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydinos]  are 
absent  on  oOBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  IMr.  Bartlett),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  BayhI.  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator 
from  Maryand  [Mr.  Brewster  1,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]^  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr. 
PtTLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[  Mr.  Hartke  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeI,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  LongI,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr.  McClel- 
LANl,  the  Senator  for  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovern),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr  Monroney).  the  Senator 
frona  JJew  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFFl .  the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
SmathersI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  IMr.  Symington!  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Grueninc). 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClel- 
LANl,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicorr],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Smathers!  would  each 
vote   yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken  I.  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett  I, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton  I.  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  IMr  Dirksen).  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  DominickI,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits  I ,  the  Senator 
from  California  IMr.  Murphy],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith  I,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Ve.mont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett!,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen  I,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  IMr.  Dominick],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Fannin  I ,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Javits], 
the  Senator  from  CaUfornia  (Mr. 
Murphy!,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond!,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  59. 
nays  0.  an,  follows : 
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YEAS-  69 

Allott 

Hatfleld 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Hlckenlooper 

Pastore 

BoKgs 

Hill 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Hollaed 

Pell 

Burdtck 

Hruska 

Percy 

Byrd.  Va 

J&ck£on 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  N  C 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Kennedy 

Russell 

Case 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Curtis 

Lausctie 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Spong 

Ervln 

Mansneld 

Stennls 

Fong 

McOee 

Talmadge 

Goodell 

Mclntyre 

Williams.  N  J. 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Williams,  Del 

Grlflln 

Miller 

Y&rbo  rough 

Hansen 

Mondale 

Young,  N  Dak 

Harris 

Morton 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Moss 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Aiken 

EUender 

Monroney 

Baker 

Pannln 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Fulbrlght 

Morse 

Bayh 

Gruening 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Bible 

Hay  den 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Hollings 

Rlblcoff 

Church 

Inouye 

Smathers 

Clark 

Javus 

Smith 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo 

Symington 

Cotton 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond 

Dirksen 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Dominick 

McClellan 

T>dlng8 

Eastland 

McGovern 

The  PRlESmiNG  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 


CONVENTIONS  ON  CUSTOMS 
COOPERATION  COUNCIL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  next  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved  {two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  accession  to  the  Conven- 
tion Establishing  a  Customs  Cooperation 
Council,  together  with  the  protocol  concern- 
ing the  EuroF>ean  Customs  Union  Study 
Oroup.  signed  In  Brussels  on  December  15. 
1960,  with  the  following  reservation: 

"The  United  States  of  America  accepts  the 
obligations  of  arUcle  XIII  of  the  convention 
and  the  annex  to  the  convention  only  to  the 
extent  the  United  States  of  America  gen- 
erally accords  prlvUegee  and  immunities  to 
designated  public  International  organizations 
under  the  law." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  Resolution  of  Ratification  of 
Executive  G  OOth  Cong.,  second  sess.>, 
the  Convention  on  Customs  Cooperation 
Council. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gruening),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings),  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announced  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  ( Mr.  Bartlett  ! ,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church!,  the  Senator 


from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Eastland  I , 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr.  Ful- 
BRicHT],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina IMr.  Hollings  1.  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  IMr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  IMr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy  ! ,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern). the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  ( Mr.  Montoya  I ,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Morse),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  IMr.  RibicoffI,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  Smathers), 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr. 
Symington),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Bartlett),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
( Mr.  Brewster  I ,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Clark),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  IMr.  Fulbright).  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Gruening  ] ,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  McClellan!,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Mon- 
toya), the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF]  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers),  would  each  vote 
•yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  IMr.  Aiken],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper). 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr. 
Cotton  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Dlinois  I  Mr. 
Dirksen],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DomInickJ.  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr.  Fannin]  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits).  the  Senator  from 
CaUfornia  IMr.  Murphy),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  Cooper],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  IMr.  Dominick],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy], 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr.  Tower]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  59. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 59 

Allott 

Ervln 

Hruska 

Anderson 

Fong 

Jackson 

Boggs 

Goodell 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Brooke 

Gore 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Burdlck 

Grlffln 

Kennedy 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hansen 

Kuchel 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Harris 

LauEcbe 

Cannon 

Hart 

Ma«nuaon 

Carlson 

Hatfleld 

Mansfield 

Case 

HIckenlooper 

McOee 

Curtis 

Hill 

Mclntyre 

Dodd 

HoUacd 

MetcaU 

MlUer 

Mondale 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Pastore 

Pesraon 

Pell 


Aiken 

Baker 

BarUett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brewster 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dirksen 

Dominick 

Eastland 


Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RusseU 

bcott 

Sparkman 

Spong 

NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTINO- 

E31ender 

Fannin 

Fulbrlght 

Gruening 

Hartke 

Hayden 

HolUngs 

Inouye 

Javits 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGovern 


Stennls 
Talmadge 
wmiams,  N.J. 
WlUlams.  Del. 
Yarborougb 
Young.  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Rlblcoff 

Smathers 

Smith 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydings 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  resolution 
of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 


PROTOCOL  TO  GENEVA  RADIO 
REGULATIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  next  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Resolved  {ttoo-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
text  of  a  Partial  RevUlon  of  the  Radio  Regu- 
lations (Geneva.  1959) .  with  a  Pinal  Protocol, 
dated  at  Geneva  November  3,  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  resolution  of  ratification  of 
Executive  F  (90th  Cong.,  second  sess.), 
the  Protocol  to  Geneva  Radio  Regula- 
tions? On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka [Mr.  Gruening],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett].  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh].  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
bright], the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye].  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCartky],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovern],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Rib- 
icoFF),  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
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Smathers).  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[  Mr.  Brewster  ] .  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright],  the  Senator, 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [  Mr.  Mon- 
toya), the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF),  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick].  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  ( Mr.  Aiken  ] ,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits)  , 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy), the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond)  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  59, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  having  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
the  resolution  of  ratification  is  agreed 
to. 
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TEAS— 59 

AUott 

Hatfleld 

Mundt 

Anderson 

HIckenlooper 

Pastore 

Boggs 

HUl 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Holland 

PeU 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Percy 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Kennedy 

Russell 

Case 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Curtis 

Lauscbe 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Spong 

Ervln 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Fong 

McGee 

Talmadge 

GoodeU 

Mclntyre 

Williams.  N.J. 

Gore 

Metcalf 

WUUams,  Del. 

Grlffln 

MiUer 

Yarborougb 

Hansen 

Mondale 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Harris 

Morton 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Moss 

NAYS— 0 

I 

NOT  VOTING— 41 

Aiken 

Ellender 

Monroney 

Baker 

Fannin 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Fulbrlght 

Morse 

Bayh 

Gruening 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Bible 

Hayden 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Hollings 

Rlblcoff 

Church 

Inouye 

Smathers 

Clark 

Javits 

Smith 

Cooper 

Long.  Mo. 

Symington 

Cotton 

Long.  La. 

Thurmond 

Dirksen 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Dominick 

McClellan 

Tydings 

Eastland 

McGovern 

PROTOCOL  RELATING  TO 
REFUGEES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  next  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein),  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  accession  to  the  Pro- 
tocol Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees, 
done  at  New  York  on  January  31.  1967,  with 
the  following  reservations: 

The  United  States  of  America  construee 
Article  29  of  the  Convention  as  applying 
only  to  refugees  who  are  resident  in  the 
United  States  and  reserves  the  right  to  tax 
refugees  who  are  not  residents  of  the  United 
States  In  accordance  with  Its  general  rules 
relating  to  nonresident  aliens. 

The  United  States  of  America  accepts  the 
obligation  of  paragraph  1(b)  of  Article  24 
of  the  Convention  except  Insofar  as  that 
paragraph  may  conflict  In  certain  instances 
with  any  provision  of  title  II  (old  age,  sur- 
vivors' and  disability  insurance)  or  title 
XVXII  (hospital  and  medical  Insurance  for 
the  aged)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  As  to 
any  such  provision,  the  United  States  will 
accord  to  refugees  lawfully  staying  In  Its 
territory  treatment  no  less  favorable  than 
Is  accorded  aliens  generally  In  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification 
of  Executive  K  (90th  Cong.,  second 
sess.),  the  protocol  relating  to  refugees? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings)  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh).  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
bright). the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Hayden),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Rollings],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern), the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie).  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers), 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington)  are  necessarily  absent. 
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I  fiirther  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
BARTLrrr],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Briwstir],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FVlbright],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Qruknikg], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clkllan),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  MoNTOYAl,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  MoRsil.  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFF]  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathirs]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aikk*].  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker] ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BENNrrrl,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coopsml, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DniKSKN],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMDfiCK],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Fannin  1,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  .  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thttrmonb], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  1.  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirkskn],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavctsI, 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy], the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  59. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

[No.  317  Ex.) 
TEAS— 89 


Allott 

Hatneld 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Hlckenlooper 

Pastore 

Boggs 

HUl 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Holland 

PeU 

Burdick 

Hruska 

Percy 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  NC 

Prozmlre 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Randolph 

Caxlaon 

Kennedy 

RiuaeU 

Cms 

Kuchel 

Scott 

CurtU 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Magnusor 

Spong 

Br»ln 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Pong 

McGee 

OoodeU 

Mclntyra 

Williams.  N.J. 

Oore 

Metcalf 

Williams,  Del. 

Qrlffln 

Miller 

Yar  bo  rough 

Hanaen 

Mondale 

Young,  N  Dak 

Hania* 

Morton 

Young.  Ohio 

Hart 

Mom 

NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 41 

Aiken 

Ellecder 

Monroney 

Baker 

Fannin 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Pulbrlght 

Morse 

Bayh 

Oruenlng 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Bible 

Hay  den 

Nelson 

Brewster 

HoUlngs 

RibicoS 

Cburcb 

Ir.Quye 

Smatb«rs 

Clark 

Javits 

Smith 

Cooper 

Long.  Mo. 

Symington 

Cotton 

Long.  La. 

Thurmond 

Dtrkaen 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

Ty  dings 

Eastland 

McOovern 

Mr.  PROXMIKB.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  I  note  the 
ratification  today  of  the  Protocol  Relat- 
ing to  Refugees.  I  am  particularly  grati- 
fied since  this  vote  demonstrates  clearly 
that  these  various  international  conven- 
tions, designed  to  internationalize  human 
rights  and  their  protection,  can  be  rati- 
fied without  prejudice  to  national  or 
State  law. 

The  specific  Inclusion  of  appeal  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  is  particu- 
larly gratifying.  It  is  only  through  such 
action  on  the  part  of  world  powers  like 
the  United  States  that  other  countries 
can  be  induced  to  forego  application  of 
their  own  equivalent  of  the  Connally  res- 
ervation. We  have  foregone  the  Connally 
reservation  in  several  other  treaties  con- 
cerning friendship,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation. Extending  appeal  before  the 
International  Court  to  the  field  of  human 
rights  is  a  milestone  which  should  ease 
the  path  of  other  human  rights  conven- 
tions still  awaiting  Senate  ratification. 

As  the  Senate  is  well  aware,  we  have 
other  human  rights  conventions  that  re- 
main unratified.  Among  these  are  the 
antigenocide  convention  and  the  conven- 
tion on  racial  discrimination.  While 
other  conventions  do  remain  unratified 
it  would  seem  that  these  two  conventions 
are  particularly  in  need  of  immediate 
ratification.  A  look  at  the  world  and  its 
various  regional  and  national  tensions 
and  strife  would  seem  to  make  impera- 
tive their  swift  ratification  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  resumption  of  our  leadership 
in  the  field  of  human  rights  through 
cooperative  creation  of  an  effective  inter- 
national mechanism  to  oversee  universal 
compliance  with  the  protections  of  the 
various  conventions. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  applaud  the  Sen- 
ate for  its  affirmation  of  universal  human 
rights.  I  truly  hope  that  what  is  passed 
today  is  prolog. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  Senate's  con- 
sent to  these  resolutions  of  ratification. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification  Is  agreed  to. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.   1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  urifln- 
ished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
McGee  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bfll  (H.R.  19908)  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969.  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  for- 
eign assistance  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1969,  a  copy  of  which  is  before 
Senators,  together  with  a  report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
recommends  total  appropriations  in  the 
amount  of  $2,658,261,000,  which  is  an 
increase  of  $317,250,000  over  the  House 
version  of  the  bill,  but  $996,450,000  under 
the  amount  requested  by  the  President 
and  $322,952,000  under  the  total  appro- 
priations enacted  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  is  about 
$52  million  under  the  authorization  bill 
that  was  agreed  to  In  conference  by  the 
Senate  and  by  the  House.  That  bill  was 
discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
also  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  several  days. 

For  economic  and  military  assistance, 
which  is  included  under  title  I  of  the  bill, 
the  committee  recommends  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  total  of  $1,932,350,000.  which  is 
$313,250,000  over  the  House  bill  but 
$987,650,000  under  the  budget  request. 

The  sums  recommended  for  economic 
assistance  are  divided  among  the  follow- 
ing different  appropriation  line  items: 

For  technical  cooperation  and  develop- 
ment grants,  the  committee  recommends 
S200  million.  In  addition,  the  committee 
has  included  language  in  the  bill  which 
will  continue  available  for  fiscal  year 
1969  carryover  funds  from  fiscal  year 
1968  totaling  $20,772,000.  This  appropri- 
ation will  provide  funds  to  train  teach- 
ers, public  health  experts,  agricultural 
specialists,  and  other  personnel  needed 
to  support  economic  development  in  the 
emerging  nations  of  Africa,  in  the  Near 
East,  and  South  Asia.  In  addition,  funds 
furnished  under  this  line  item  are  em- 
ployed to  assist  in  planning  and  surveys 
of  development  programs  and  projects; 
pay  freight  charges  on  shipments  of  sup- 
plies by  approved  American  nonprofit 
voluntary  agencies;  assist  in  the  control 
and  eradication  of  major  diseases  and 
other  menaces  to  health ;  and  finance  re- 
search concerning  problems  of  economic 
development.  F^irthermore,  the  technical 
cooperation  and  development  grant  pro- 
gram is  basic  to  the  war  on  hunger,  par- 
ticularly in  those  areas  which  increase 
food  production.  An  increasing  program 
under  this  head  represents  funds  for 
family  planning. 

For  American  schools  and  hospitals 
abroad,  the  committee  is  recommending 
$14,600,000,  which  is  the  same  as  the  sum 
provided  under  the  House  bill.  In  addi- 
tion, a  total  of  $5,100,000  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies excess  to  the  normal  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  is  authorized 
to  be  used  for  three  institutions  listed  on 
page  5  of  the  report.  This  sum  was  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  as  it  was  referred  to  the 
Senate,  and  the  Senate  committee  is 
recommending  concurrence  In  the  House 
action. 

For  international  organizations  and 
programs,  the  committee  recommends 
the  sum  of  $147,900,000,  which  is  $27,- 
900,000  more  than  the  amount  allowed 
by  the  House.  For  the  information  of 
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Members,  the  organizations  which  are 
funded  out  of  this  appropriation  are 
shown  on  page  6  of  the  report. 

Included  in  the  sum  allowed  by  the 
committee  Is  the  full  budget  estimate  for 
the  Indus  Basin  development  fund 
amounting  to  $12  million.  The  House 
disallowed  this  Item,  notwithstan(ihp«.the 
fact  that  section  302ib)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion of  $51,220,000  commencing  in  flscal 
year  1969.  This  authorization  was  ap- 
proved by  Congress  as  part  of  a  multi- 
national agreement  in  which  eight  donor 
countries  participated,  along  with  the 
World  Bank. 

Mr.  President,  the  Indus  Basin  de- 
velopment fund,  which  is  administered 
by  the  World  Bank,  is  financing  a  10-year 
program  to  construct  works  in  Pakistan 
to  replace  waters  allocated  to  India  un- 
der the  Indus  Water  Treaty.  The  proj- 
ect— the  larest  earthmoving  task  ever 
undertaken — Involves  the  construction  of 
a  dam,  seven  barrages,  and  430  miles  of 
large  canals  that  link  the  six  major  rivers 
of  the  Indus  Basin.  The  Indus  program 
is  now  in  Its  8th  year  and  is  progress- 
ing on  schedule.  Expenditures  through 
December  of  1967  totaled  just  over  $1 
billion.  Foreign  exchange  commitments 
over  the  8-year  period  total  $947  million, 
including  $173  million  from  India.  U.S. 
foreign  exchange  commitments  amount 
to  $416  million,  or  approximately  44  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

In  recommending  a  sum  which  is  less 
than  the  budget  estimate  for  interna- 
tional organizations,  the  committee 
stated  in  its  report  that  none  of  the  re- 
duction be  applied  to  the  United  Nations 
Children's  Fund,  and  that  not  more  than 
S50.000  be  used  for  United  Nations  pro- 
grams for  southern  Africans. 

The  next  Item  in  title  I  is  supporting 
assistance,  for  which  the  committee  has 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  $365 
million,  which  is  $230  million  under  the 
budget  estimates  and  the  same  as  the 
House  allowance.  This  sum,  together  with 
an  estimated  carryover  of  $129,822,000, 
will  fund  a  total  program  of  $494,822,000 
in  fiscal  year  1969,  and  compares  with  a 
budgeted  total  program  of  $629,500,000. 
In  other  words,  the  programs  funded  by 
the  total  committee  allowance  is  $134.- 
678,000  less  than  the  program  Initially 
proposed  in  the  budget  estimate.  This 
budgeted  program  included  $480  million 
for  Vietnam  and  the  balance  for  pro- 
grams in  Korea,  Laos,  Thailand,  Congo, 
Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  and  regional 
programs  in  Africa. 

Supporting  assistance  Is  economic  aid 
which  is  employed  to  advance  U.S.  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives In  those  situations  where  the  basic 
economic  conditions  prevailing  In  cer- 
tain underdeveloped  countries  make  the 
strict  criteria  for  developmental  tjT^e  of 
assistance  inapplicable;  and  to  build  the 
defense  strength  of  less-developed  na- 
tions threatened  by  Communist  expan- 
sion. Most  of  the  supporting  assistance 
goes  to  countries  where  aid  is  needed  to 
help  establish  their  external  and  internal 
security,  which  must  precede  meaningful 
economic  and  social  development.  I  think 
It  is  important  to  note  that  the  amount 
of  supporting  assistance  made  available 


to  the  less-developed  countries  of  the 
world  has  been  diminishing  over  the 
years.  Some  26  countries,  which  were 
recipients  of  this  type  aid  in  1960,  will 
not  be  recipients  in  fiscal  year  1969  and, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  those 
countries  which  have  been  removed  from 
the  list  are  cited  on  page  7  of  the  report. 

The  recommendation  for  the  contin- 
gency fund  is  $5  million,  the  same  as  the 
House  allowance,  but  $40  million  under 
the  budget  estimate.  However,  the  esti- 
mated carryover  of  $24,778,000  from  1968 
funds  will  provide  the  contingency  fund 
with  a  total  of  $29,778,000  for  use  in 
fiscal  year  1969.  These  fmids  will  enable 
the  President  to  meet  urgent  assistance 
needs  that  are  either  unforeseen  or  can- 
not be  accurately  defined  in  advance. 

Under  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which 
is  the  Latin  American  program,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  $90  million  for  tech- 
nical cooperation  and  development 
grants.  This  is  the  same  as  tiie  amount 
authorized,  but  $20  million  under  the 
budget  estimate  and  $20  million  more 
than  the  House  allowance.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve It  is  necessary  to  go  into  an  expla- 
nation of  this  program  since  its  objec- 
tives are  the  same  as  those  descrik>ed 
under  the  first  Item  in  this  bill,  technical 
cooperation  and  development  grants,  ex- 
cept that  this  program  applies  only  to 
the  countries  of  Latin  America.  Of  in- 
terest, however,  will  be  the  summai-j'  pre- 
sented on  page  10  of  the  report. 

For  development  loans.  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  committee  has  increased 
the  House  bill  by  $130  million.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  new  obligational  authority 
of  $330  million,  carryover  funds  from  fis- 
cal year  1968  In  the  amount  of  $56,493,- 
000  will  also  be  available  to  fund  a  total 
development  loan  program  of  $386,- 
493,000. 

Also  included  in  the  bill  by  the  com- 
mittee, but  deleted  by  the  House,  is  the 
item,  partners  of  the  Alliance,  authorized 
by  section  252(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Authorization  Act.  The  authoriza- 
tion provided  $350,000  for  grants  to  carry 
out  programs  and  activities  of  the  part- 
ners of  the  Alliance,  which  is  a  channel 
through  which  civic  clubs,  business  and 
professional  groups,  unions,  and  private 
Individuals  in  the  United  States  work 
directly  with  people  in  Latin  America 
toward  their  economic  and  social  bet- 
terment. 

The  next  item  funded  under  title  I  of 
the  bill  is  the  largest  single  item  of  eco- 
nomic assistance.  It  is  the  worldwide  de- 
velopment loan  program — excepting 
Latin  American  countries — and  the  com- 
mittee Is  recommending  $350  million. 
This  Is  $85  million  over  the  House  allow- 
ance, but  $415  million  below  the  budget 
estimate.  These  dollar  repayable  loans 
are  the  major  element  of  AID'S  develop- 
ment assistance  programs  and  enable  re- 
cipients to  import  U.S.  goods  and  serv- 
ices essential  to  development  which  they 
cannot  finance  from  normal  commercial 
sources.  In  addition.  AID  uses  these  loans 
to  encourage  self-help  measures  needed 
to  strengthen  the  recipient  countries'  ex- 
panding economies.  Project  loan  agree- 
ments specify  that  the  recipient  coun- 
tries take  self-help  measures  needed  to 
assure  success  of  the  projects,  and  AID 
increasingly  Insists  that  certain  reforms 


precede  the  disbursement  of  funds,  that 
borrowing  governments  provide  match- 
ing funds  or  complementary  facilities, 
and  that  the  projects  be  operated  in 
specified  ways. 

The  House  included  In  the  bill,  under 
the  development  loan  item,  the  following 
language : 

Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  appropria- 
tion may  be  used  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  section  205  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended. 

As  members  know,  section  205  pro- 
vides that  up  to  10  percent  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  development  loans 
shall  be  available  for  transfer,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  President 
determines,  to  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, the  International  Finance  Corpo- 
ration, and/or  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

The  committee  felt  that  the  language 
contained  in  the  authorization  act 
should  not  be  made  inoperative,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, has  stricken  the  \aforemen- 
tioned  proviso  from  the  bill.   \ 

For  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
the  committee  has  recommended  $51.- 
000.000  and  the  carryover  of  $3,508,000 
which  was  also  allowed  by  the  House. 

The  committee  concurs  with  the  House 
in  allowing  $3,500,000  for  administrative 
expenses,  Department  of  State. 

For  the  last  item  in  title  I  of  the  bill — 
military  assistance — the  committee  rec- 
ommends the  sum  of  $375  million.  This 
is  $45  million  under  the  budget  estimate 
and  the  same  as  the  House  allowance. 
The  committee  recommendation  is  the 
amount  authorized  for  this  purpose  In 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Authorization  Act 
of  1968.  just  recently  enacted.  Further 
explanation  of  this  appropriation  is  con- 
tained on  page  14  of  the  committee 
report. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  tm-n  to  titles  II 
and  in  of  the  bUl. 

The  committee  has  approved  the  sum 
of  $104  million  for  the  Peace  Corps,  which 
is  $4  million  over  the  House  bill  and  $8,- 
800,000  under  the  amount  requested  in 
the  budget.  The  committee  allowance 
should  permit  the  Peace  Corps  to  main- 
tain a  program  just  a  shade  under  the 
level  provided  In  1968. 

For  the  Army  administration  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands,  the  committee  recom- 
mends the  $20,772,000  allowed  by  the 
House,  which  is  also  the  sum  requested 
in  the  budget. 

For  the  Cuban  refugee  program,  the 
committee  recommendation  is  S69.774.- 
000,  the  full  budget  estimate. 

The  House  bill  also  provided  the  full 
budget  estimate  for  this  item,  but  in- 
cluded language  in  its  report  directing 
that  $844,000  of  the  new  obligational  au- 
thority be  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  State  to  provide  additional  funding  for 
the  item,  migration  and  refugee  assist- 
ance. In  its  report  on  page  18,  the  com- 
mittee states  that  "it  concurs  with  the 
House  transfer  language,  but  wishes  to 
make  it  clear  that  it  is  not  the  intent 
of  the  committee  to  cut  back  the  program 
level  for  the  assistance  of  refugees  in  the 
United  States.  On  the  contrar>',  the  com- 
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mittee  would  expect  the  department  to 
request  a  supplemental  appropriation  If 
the  requirement*  for  assistance  Mtually 
materialize  at  the  levels  budgeted." 

For  the  migration  and  refugee  assist- 
ance program  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  committee  recom- 
mendation is  $5,485,000.  Since  the  com- 
mittee has  concurred  with  the  House's 
transfer  of  $844,000  from  the  Cuban  ref- 
ugee program,  the  total  available  for  the 
migration  and  refugee  assistance  pro- 
gram in  ftscal  year  1969  will  aggregate 
$8,329,000  The  additional  funds  will  be 
used  to  fund  the  increased  caseload  of 
Caechoslovalcian  nationals  to  other  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe. 

The  committee  has  concurred  with  the 
House  and  has  recommended  the  budget 
estimates  for  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  $20  million;  for  Investment  In  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  $300 
million;  and  for  subscription  to  the  calla- 
ble capital  of  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  $205,880,000.  The  specific 
purposes  for  which  these  funds  will  be 
used  are*  fully  explained  on  pages  18 
through  21  of  the  committee's  report. 

The  committee  has  also  concurred  with 
the  House  in  the  limitations  on  operating 
and  administrative  expenses  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  as  contained  In  the 
budget  estimates. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  measure  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
dealt  primarily  with  what  we  call  foreign 
■assistance.  I  note  from  page  2  of  the 
report  that  the  budget  estimate  on  for- 
eign assistance  was  $2,920  billion,  the 
House  recommended  $1,619  billion,  and 
the  bill  before  us  provides  $1,932,350,000. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words.  It  Is 
$987,650,000  below  the  budget  estimate 
but  $313,250,000  above  what  the  House 
has  given. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  is  the  lowest  fig- 
ure we  have  provided  for  this  program, 
at  least  since  I  have  been  here,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  correct 
and  it  is  just  about  the  lowest  figure 
since  I  have  been  here.  It  Is  a  bare-bones 
budget.  There  Is  no  question  about  it. 
We  are  $52  million  below  the  amount  in 
the  authorization.  I  should  not  think 
there  would  be  any  question  about  this 
biU. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  juncture  I  wish 
to  say  that  it  was  a  pleasure  and  an 
honor  to  work  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Allott]  In 
connection  with  this  matter.  We  went 
Into  some  depth  with  all  of  the  wit- 
nesses and  in  our  discussions  at  execu- 
tive sessions.  We  all  agreed  and  our 
recommendation  was  accepted  by  the 
full  committee  in  executive  session.  I 
also  wish  to  compliment  the  members 
of  the  staff  for  the  excellent  job  they 
did. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
looking  at  title  m  of  the  bill  that  Is  dis- 


cussed on  page  21  of  the  report.  Title  EH 
deals  with  the  Export- Import  Bank.  The 
Senate  committee  is  in  concurrence  with 
the  House  recommendation  dealing  with 
$2,552,050,000. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
explain  what  that  item  is?  Is  It  an  Item 
of  expenditure  or  is  it  an  authorization 
for  obligations  the  Elxport- Import  Bank 
may  incur? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well.  It  is  both.  It  is  a 
limitation  on  the  amount  that  the  Bank 
may  obUgate  during  fiscal  year  1969,  thus 
it  will  also  limit  expenditures.  We  all 
know  what  the  Export-Import  Bank  Is. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  helps  to  finance  some 
of  our  exports.  It  has  consistently  oper- 
ated at  a  profit,  and  returns  a  consider- 
able dividend  to  the  US.  Treasury  each 
year.  Estimated  profit  for  fiscal  year  1969 
will  be  In  excess  of  $100  million,  and  $50 
million  was  paid  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  recollection  Is.  we 
have  put  very  little  money  in  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  All  of  its  financing  is  done 
through  moneys  obtained  through  the 
sale  of  the  bonds:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  more  or  less 
correct;  but  initial  financing  was  ob- 
tained from  U.S.  subscriptions  to  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  we  have  only 
put  up  about  $10  million. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  has  never  been 
a  call  on  the  U.S.  Treasury.  In  fact,  since 
1934  the  Bank  has  paid  into  the  U.S. 
Treasury  over  $1  billion  in  dividends  on 
the  stock  that  it  owns.  It  has  been  a 
flourishing  and  profitable  enterprise. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Thus  far,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  made  huge  profits.  We 
have  paid  in  very  few  dollars  of  the  cap- 
ital that  we  subscribed,  but  It  is  callable. 
Now  I  do  think  that  this  provision  here 
puts  a  limitation  on  what  their  opera- 
tions may  be  for  the  next  fiscal  year; 
am  I  not  correct? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  very  much. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  They  have  to  get  au- 
thority from  us. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  does  not 
mind.  I  want  to  make  a  short  statement 
now  before  we  get  Involved  too  deeply 
in  discussion  ct  the  bill.  The  Senator  can 
yield  to  me  for  that  purpose  and  retain 
his  right  to  the  fioor,  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  right.  Very  well.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI  for  the  very 
fine  and  excellent  manner  in  which  he 
carried  out  his  assignment  and  his  duties 
In  reporting  this  bill,  and  his  thought- 
fulness  in  including  me.  the  acting  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  committee 
on  the  foreign  assistance  appropriation 
bill  which  handled  H.R.  19908  in  all  de- 
liberations. After  the  hearings  were  com- 
pleted, the  chairman  and  I  joined  in 
going  over  each  and  every  Item  in  the  bill 
in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  equitable  recom- 
mendations to  the  committee.  The  chair- 
man has  already  explained  the  various 
amoimts  of  money  recommended  by  pro- 


gram, also  the  language  included  In  the 
report  and  bill,  so  I  will  not  be  repeti- 
tious, but  the  committee  did  accept  the 
recommendations  of  the  chairman  and 
myself. 

The  foreign  assistance  appropriations 
bill  has  disturbed  me  over  the  years,  and 
this  year  is  no  exception.  I  fall  to  find 
any  firm  foreign  policy  advanced  by  the 
present  administration,  thus  I  am  pre- 
cluded from  making  a  sound  judgment  as 
to  what  Is  needed  and  where  it  should  go. 
Another  area  that  disturbs  me  is  the 
timing  on  the  appropriation  bill.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  cannot  act  on 
this  biU  until  the  authorization  bill  has 
been  considered  and  passed  by  both 
Houses,  and  this  generally  is  late  in  the 
session.  The  result  is  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  to  do  its  work  in  a 
hurried  manner. 

Mr.  President,  we  went  Into  these  mat- 
ters as  carefully  as  it  is  possible  to  do  sc. 
but  if  any  appropriation  bill  which  comes 
before  Congress  emphasizes  the  need  for 
our  committees  to  start  f  imctlonlng  ear- 
ly In  the  year  In  order  that  the  authori- 
zation legislation  may  be  out  of  the  way 
and  adopted,  and  in  order  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  can  spend  the 
time  it  really  should  on  these  matters, 
we  need  to  take  a  new  look  at  our  whole 
procedures  in  this  matter. 

Just  think,  this  is  the  4th  day  of  Oc- 
tober. July.  August,  and  September  of 
this  year  have  gone  by.  We  know  that 
under  such  a  planning  schedule,  no  mat- 
ter how  critical  we  may  be  of  AID  or 
any  of  these  other  institutions,  they  can- 
not perform  an  effective,  well -planned, 
and  economic  Job  when  they  are  not  as- 
sured until  this  time  of  the  year  as  to 
what  kind  of  program  will  be  in  effect. 

While  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  at  times 
have  been  critical  of  one  or  another  of 
these  agencies,  or  some  aspect  of  the 
work  they  have  carried  on  in  this  re- 
spect. I  think  we  In  Congress  must  as- 
sume our  responsibility.  If  we  could  put 
these  appropriation  bills  into  effect  at 
the  beginning  of  a  fiscal  year,  or  at  a 
time  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  be- 
ginning of  a  fiscal  year,  we  would  actu- 
ally and  truly — and  I  am  sure  no  one 
would  quarrel  with  this — effect  econo- 
mies in  the  millions  of  dollars.  We  would 
effect  economies  in  this  one  bill  by  many 
millions  of  dollars  If  we  could  pass  an  ap- 
propriation bill  and  get  It  out  of  the  way 
so  that  the  various  agencies  would  know 
what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  indulge  me  to  make  an  ob- 
servation on  that  very  point  he  has 
raised.  I  have  lamented  that  fact  year  In 
and  year  out.  It  is  a  tragic  situation — 
and  I  use  the  word  "tragic"  advisedly — 
that  the  authorization  bills  did  not  come 
out  until  a  few  days  before  the  appropri- 
ation bills  were  acted  upon. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  As  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out.  we  are  dealing  with  billions 
of  dollars  and  the  people  in  the  field  do 
not  know  how  much  money  they  will  get 
or  what  commitments  they  can  make 
until  a  considerable  part  of  the  fiscal  year 
has  gone  by.  Thus,  for  perhaps  4  or  5 
months  all  they  can  do  Is  sit  on  their 
hands,  or  talk  loosely  about  what  should 
be  done  or  what  should  not  be  done. 
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economic 
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assistance  as 

assistance  > 

assistance ' 

authorized 

under  MSA 

and  FAA 

1953 

0 

1954 

.1 

1955 

325.8 

>277.8 

1,101.1 

1956 

216.3 

1957 

281.1 

1958 

192.0 
207.1 

53.2 

245.2 

1959 

41.9 

249.0 

1960 

180.3 

70.9 

251.2 

1961 

144.2 

65.0 

209.2 

1962 

142.9 

144.0 

286.9 

1963 

186.4 
216.1 

190.0 
186  9 

376.4 

1964 

402.0 

1965 

268.5 
729.2 
634.6 
574.9 
700.1 

274.7 
M70.8 

(') 
(•) 

543.2 

1966 

899.9 

1967          ..  . 

634.6 

1968 

574.9 

1969 

700.1 

I  believe  that  is  a  very  dangerous  prac-  There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
tlce,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  deal-  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
Ing  with  foreign  governments,  we  should     follows: 

be  precise  aboiit  what  will  be  available.     ^^  ^^Q^^yt^^  and  military  assistance  to  Vietnam 
One  cannot  talk  in  terms  of  $5  miUlon       ^  authorized  under  mutual  security  act  and 
and  then  end  up  with  Congress  allowing       fQ^uQ^  assistance  act 
only  $2  million.  That  makes  it  quite  em- 
barrassing. 

Just  as  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
pointed  out,  all  of  this  leads  to  IneflB- 
ciency.  to  haste  and  waste,  because  after 
all  here  the  appropriations  bill  is.  now 
before  the  Senate,  and  the  President  has 
not  yet  signed  the  authorization  bill. 
We  will  have  to  go  to  conference,  hope- 
fully trying  to  get  it  out  of  here  by  the 
end  of  next  week.  Then  there  is  the  sup- 
plemental bill,  which  has  not  even  been 
reported  yet,  we  have  not  held  hearings 
on  it.  and  the  committee  has  not  gone 
through  it.  The  fact  remains  that  here 
It  Is  soon  going  to  be  the  1st  of  November, 
which  means  that  4  months  of  fiscal  year 
1969  have  already  passed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator,  be- 
cause he  realizes  as  much  as  anyone  the 
problems  that  this  creates.  If  we  consider 
we  pass  this  bill  today  and  go  through 
a  conference  and  submit  it  to  the  Presl-    ^^^^^' """«'  «"'«""'=  ""'^'^'^  '"*"""""  •^'""'*  •-•*  *«■ 

dent  next  week,  it  would  be  very  highly         :  Military  assistance   figures  are   lor   Mutual  Security  Act 

improbable  that  the  allocations  under  the    ^\fj:fJ.'"^Z  Srnd^hin^r'p'nor  to  partition. 

bill    would    be   made   before   the   first    of         4  Military  assistance  was  transferred  to  the  regular  DOD 
rw»r/»mVv«r   Tlipn  u/p  arp  alrpndv  delavlne      budget  during  fiscal  yeai  1966.  The  years  and  amounts  funded 

ijecemoer   inen  we  are  aireaoy  aeiaying  i^^  ^^^|  ^^  ^j^^^,  ,56j_„^,.  1967-1,197.0;  i968- 

It  one-half  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  no  one  1,2987;  estimated  i969-ciassiiied. 

could  operate  a  business  on  that  basis.  ,_.,„_.  ^     .,„  ^v. 

I  want  to  make  perfectly  clear  that  no  Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

one  could  have  acted  with  more  dispatch  Senator  yield? 

or  held  hearings  more  promptly  and  in-  Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 

tensively  than  the  chairman  of  the  com-  from  Florida. 

mittee.  So  what  I  have  had  to  say  before  Mr.  HOLLAND.  First,  Mr,  President, 

this,  I  want  to  make  clear,  places  no  I  want  to  express  to  both  the  Senator 

burden  on  his  back.  No  one  could  have  from  Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator  from 

done  more  to  expedite  this  matter  than  Colorado  my  very  great  thanks  for  the 

he.  careful  and  kind  way  in  which  they  have 

Mr.  President,  the  bill,  as  reported  by  handled  this  bill.  They  realize  that  it 
the  committee,  for  title  I  is  $1,932,350,-  affects  human  beings,  mdre  in  some 
000.  There  is  an  amoimt  of  $397,153,000  cases  than  in  others.  I  want  to  make  that 
also  available  in  carryover  and  recov-  general  statement.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
erles  for  a  total  of  available  funds  to  fi-  one  who  could  have  handled  it  more 
nance  title  I  for  fiscal  year  1969  in  the  thoroughly  and  yet  more  compassion- 
amount  of  $2,329,503,000.  ately  and  kindly. 

The  question  that  keeps  bothering  us,  second,  I  am  particularly  happy  that 
of  course,  is  whether  these  funds  and  ^^e  recommendations  of  the  two  Sen- 
programs  are  justified  and  whether  they  ^^^q^s  as  acted  upon  by  the  committee, 
are  in  the  best  interests  of  our  country,  affirmatively  called  for  the  restoration 
We  have  so  many  needs  at  home  that  we  ^.^  ^.j^g  ^^^  authorized  amount  of  the 
have  to  balance  them  agamst  the  needs  appropriations  for  the  Latin  American 
of  the  developing  countries;  and  I  per-  programs,  for  the  Alianza  program.  I 
sonaUy  justify  my  participation  in  voting  ^^.^  whether  we  want  to  recognize 
for  this  bill  on  the  concept  that  we  can-  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  record  as 
not  live  forever  in  a  wor  d  of  haves  and  ^^^  .  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
have-note,  and  what  little  we  can  do  to  ^^  «  concerned  with  that  prob- 
help  we  have  to  do.  but  we  have  to  also  J^  because  after  aU  we  are  going  to 
balance  that  -f -' ourjo^^^^^^^^^^  fv"  hefe'llirthe  West^Si  HeUfph^r'wlth 

.^^'T^ni^rj.S^'^.r.    °-  ^^be^rTrLra^n^d  wl  S 

rsTo/\i?i^oiro^?iiS,^rtirt?^ 

stead  of  this  so-called  illustrative  pro-  restoration  of  the  authorized  amount  of 

gram  which  has  been  presented  to  the  the  program.                                 ,.     ,    , 

Congress  over  the  years.  Third,  I  want  to  say  that  I  particularly 

In  closing.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  appreciate  the  consideration  given  to  the 

to  insert  a  table  In  the  Record,  showing  refugee  program   insofar   as  it  affects 

the  amounts  of  money  provided  for  eco-  Cuban  refugees.  I  think  the  general  pub- 

nomic  and  military  assistance  programs  lie  is  inclined  to  believe  that  that  prob- 

in  Vietnam  since  fiscal  year  1955.  lem  is  behind  us  now.  We  have  had  some- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  thing  like  500,000  Cubans  come  into  this 

objection?  country  since  Castro  came  into  power.  I 


want  this  Record  to  show  that  the  rec- 
ord of  the  committee  hearings  already 
shows,  that  something  like  44.000  are 
coming  in  armually  by  airlift  on  a  regu- 
lar basis,  and,  according  to  the  best  es- 
timates of  the  immigration  people,  about 
4,000  are  coming  in  by  other,  less  regu- 
lar means,  making  a  total  of  about  48,000 
a  year.  So  that  the  problem  is  not  be- 
hind us,  but  is  a  continuing  one.  Many 
features  of  it  call  for  compassion.  For 
example,  a  great  many  children  are  being 
sent  in  by  their  parents  imaccompanled 
by  their  parents.  That  still  remains  the 
case. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, as  well  as  the  Immigration  Service, 
have  both  done,  in  my  opinion,  a  very, 
very  fine  job,  and  I  want  the  Record 
to  show  equally  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
citizens  of  the  Miami  area,  where  the 
first  impact  of  this  problem  has  been  felt, 
have  done  a  fine  job. 

The  record  shows  that,  insofar  as 
hospitalization  costs  of  the  refugees  are 
concerned,  that  has  been  worked  out  on 
a  completely  agreeable  basis  between 
HEW  and  the  local  authorities.  The  same 
is  true  with  reference  to  the  school  pro- 
gram, where  a  good  many  thousand  chil- 
dren of  Cuban  refugees  are  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  Miami  area.  The  same  is 
true  with  reference  to  the  resettlement 
program,  because  now  more  and  more 
other  areas  of  the  Nation  are  taking  over 
large  portions  of  this  refugee  problem. 

I  simply  want  to  express  here  and  now 
my  appreciation  to  the  two  distinguished 
Senators  whom  I  have  named  for  their 
continued  recognition  of  and  cooperation 
in  this  problem,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
express  my  pride — and  I  do  have  pride — 
in  the  cooperative  handling  of  this  pro- 
gram, which  has  called  for  cooperation 
from  the  public  authorities  of  Dade 
County,  Miami,  and  of  Florida  generally, 
and  that  cooperation  has  been  freely 
and  gladly  extended. 

Without  going  into  the  amounts  in-  . 
volved.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that, 
without  quibbling  about  the  matter  at 
all,  both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  through 
the  committee  in  the  House  and  now  the 
committee  in  the  Senate,  recognize  this 
problem,  at  its  existing  size:  and  I  per- 
sonally, as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Florida  people,  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  that  fact. 

It  is  a  real  problem.  It  has  been  met  by 
joint  effort  of  the  local  and  Federal  au- 
thorities; and  I  am  Rlad  we  continue  to 
see  that  the  problem  is  not  over,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  anyone  who  wants  to  go  to 
the  airport  at  Miami  on  the  days  of  ar- 
rival of  the  airlift  will  see  indications  of 
the  tremendous  gratitude  on  the  part  of 
those  people  who  arrive  and  of  very  deep 
emotions  on  the  r>art  of  those  who  meet 
them  as  their  family  members  who  have 
been  held  in  Cuba  up  to  this  time  are 
able  to  get  here  at  last  on  the  free  soil 
of  America. 

I  again  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
two  distinguished  Senators. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Apropos  what  has  just 
been    discussed    by    the    Senator    from 
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Florida  with  reference  to  providing 
money  for  the  rehef  of  refugees,  un- 
doubtedly there  will  be  refugees  coming 
out  of  Czechoslovakia.  I  discussed  the 
subject  yesterday  with  Mr.  Rostow  at 
the  White  House.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  tell  us  whether  or  not  the 
committee  handled  that  subject  In  this 
blU? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Heretofore  transpor- 
tation costs  for  Cuban  refugees  were 
borne  by  the  Department  of  State.  The 
House  directed  that  $844,000  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  $69,774,000  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  the  Department  of 
State  to  cover  these  transportation  costs. 
The  effect  of  this  transfer  of  funds,  in 
which  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
concurred,  makes  $844,000  additional  to 
the  Department  of  State  to  cover  the 
costs  of  handling  the  Czechoslovakian 
refugee  situation. 

There  is  no  question  that  if  the  need 
should  be  greater,  the  money  will  be 
provided.  We  also  wrote  Into  our  report 
that,  if  the  transfer  of  the  $844,000 
causes  the  Cuban  refiigee  appropriation 
to  nm  short,  the  amount  will  be  restored 
in  a  supplemental  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

AfTER    VIITNAM 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  this  elec- 
tion year  in  the  United  States,  a  time  of 
war  and  challenge  to  world  security.  Is 
a  crucial  time  for  Americans  and  the 
world.  The  great  issues  of  the  day  re- 
quire, as  I  undertook  to  say  In  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday,  the  attention  and  frank 
discussion  by  candidates  for  President 
and  for  Congress. 

As  pressing  as  are  our  current  prob- 
lems find  controversies — Vietnam,  Rus- 
sian aggression  and  Czechoslovakia, 
China's  nuclear  weapon  development, 
the  United  Nations,  unrest,  riots,  race, 
and  space,  and  all  the  rest — problems  and 
policies  beyond  today,  after  Vietnam,  de- 
mand attention,  too. 

I  assume  that  we  will  find  a  way,  be- 
cause we  must,  to  extricate  ourselves 
from  our  madness  In  Vietnam. 

What  challenges  will  we  then  face? 
What  goals  will  we  then  seek?  What  les- 
sons shall  we  and  others  have  learned? 
In  what  ways  shall  we  tlien  seek  our 
security?  These  questions  and  the  an- 
swers to  these  questions  should  consti- 
tute pertinent  dialog  in  the  presidential 
campaign.  Perhaps  a  searching  debate 
in  the  Senate  would  encourage  the  can- 
didates for  President  to  engage  in  serious, 
responsible  discussion  of  important 
Issues,  both  present  and  long  term. 

The  objectives  of  our  foreign  policies 
after  Vietnam  will  be,  I  believe,  or 
should  be,  to  defend  the  security  of  the 
American  people:  to  guard  the  freedom 
of  our  people;  to  encourage  an  environ- 
ment in  which  they  can  enjoy  the  bless- 
ing of  liberty,  and  to  prevent  the  out- 
break of  nuclear  war. 

I  think  we  shall  have  then  discovered 
that  our  security  and  the  world's  chance 
of  avoiding  nuclear  war  will  depend  In 
the  final  and  most  important  analysis 
upon  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  two  other  great  nuclear  powers 


in  the  world,  the  Soviet  Union  and  China, 
and  upon  the  force  of  world  public 
opinion  that  will  be  better  and  better 
informed  through  intensified  and  ex- 
panded mass  communication  and  better 
education.  Neither  world  peace  nor  our 
own  security,  in  my  opinion,  will  then 
depend  upon  efforts  on  our  part  to 
establish  democratic  governments  all 
over  the  world  at  any  and  all  costs,  how- 
ever desirable  for  us  that  objective  might 
be. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  giant  Com- 
munist countries  shall  have  learned,  I 
believe,  that  neither  their  own  prestige 
nor  their  own  internal  peace,  neither  the 
solidarity  nor  the  security  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc  will  be  achieved  by  aggres- 
sion or  military  force. 

Though  military  power  may  be  polar- 
ized in  three  great  nations  whose  Ideo- 
logical characteristics  may  vary  and 
change,  the  use  of  force  by  a  great  na- 
tion to  work  its  political  will  upon  small 
nations  will  have  been  proven  coimter- 
productlve  if  not  abortive. 

The  United  States,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
has  generally  realized  this  elemental 
fact  and  has  generally  acted  accordingly. 
Thus,  while  we  intervened  In  Korea  where 
the  issue  of  peace  or  war  was  clearly 
drawn  by  a  massive  armed  attack,  we  did 
not  Intervene  In  East  Berlin  in  1953.  in 
Hungary  in  1956,  in  "Hbet  in  1966.  in 
Rhodesia  In  1967,  or  in  Czechoslovakia  In 
1968. 

The  limited  intervention  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  by  the  United  States  suc- 
ceeded in  preserving  the  status  quo 
there,  yet  Its  cost  in  prestige  and  in  their 
hemispheric  relations  was  severe  and 
both  its  need  and  justification  Is  now  in 
serious  doubt.  In  the  Dominican  Inter- 
vention we  were  not  trying  to  overturn 
an  established  Communist  regime  but  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  a  Communist 
takeover.  We  have  not  Intervened  In 
Haiti,  or  in  Angola,  or  in  Greece  or  In 
Argentina,  or  in  Nigeria,  or  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia or  In  many  other  countries  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  democracy  and  free- 
dom because  there  has  been  no  Com- 
munist threat.  There  have  been  instances 
of  U.S.  Intervention,  to  be  sure,  but  when 
we  have  intervened  we  have  done  so  not 
in  an  attempt  to  preserve  democratic 
rule  but  to  prevent  Communist  rule  or  to 
thwart  a  real  or  Imagined  Communist 
threat. 

In  this  after-Vietnam-tomorrow  of 
which  I  speak.  I  believe  the  United 
States  will  have  come  to  realize  that  we 
cannot  do  for  others  what  they  csmnot. 
or  will  not.  do  and  wish  for  themselves; 
that  a  military  victory  at  all  costs  may 
not  always  be  worth  the  price;  that  mili- 
tary intervention  to  work  a  political  will 
even  though  by  invitation,  either  genuine 
or  contrived,  is  both  costly  and  doubtful 
if  not  extremely  unwise:  that  the  secur- 
ity of  the  American  people.  In  the  large 
sense  of  the  word,  may  be  weakened 
rather  than  strengthened  by  either  over- 
reaction  or  overcommitment:  and  that  a 
decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  peo- 
ples of  all  nations  is  a  concomitant  to 
world  leadership. 

I  have  no  doubt — no  doubt  at  all — that 
after  Vietnam  we  will,  because  we  must, 
recoup  our  fortunes,  though  we  will  never 
be  able  to  restore  our  brave  young  men 


to  life.  We  will,  because  we  must,  return 
to  pursuing  our  national  goals  as  set 
forth  in  the  preamble  to  the  Constitu- 
tion— "to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice,  Insure  domestic  tran- 
quility, provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity."  We  will,  because  we  must, 
restore  our  relations  with  those  nations 
who  have  been  our  friends  and  improve 
our  relations  with  those  who  have  not 
been  willing  to  do  so  before.  And  we  will, 
because  we  must,  turn  our  energies  and 
our  will  again  to  the  principal  objective 
of  our  foreign  policy.  We  will,  because  we 
must,  turn  our  attention  to  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  not  healed 
the  breach  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China.  We  can  take  no 
credit  for  this  fact.  On  the  contrary,  by 
all  logic  the  war  should  have  driven 
these  two  Communist  powers  together, 
even  against  their  wills.  But  the  breach 
between  them  has  been  too  wide,  and 
its  roots  too  deep,  to  be  so  repaired. 

After  all.  the  Chinese  have  had  cen- 
turies of  hostile  relations  with  Russia. 
They  have  lost  large  parts  of  China  to 
Russian  rule  or  domination.  And  the 
Chinese,  with  their  strong  national 
pride  and  bitter  resentment  of  the  West. 
were  bound  to  find  Russian  domina- 
tion distasteful.  Thus,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  some  scholars  believe  that  Soviet 
revisionism  may  now  rival,  perhaps  even 
may  have  replaced.  American  imperial- 
ism as  the  principal  object  of  Chinese 
hostility. 

But  while  the  war  has  not  restored 
unity  between  Russia  and  China,  It  has 
nevertheless  joined  them  in  a  rivalry — a 
rivalry  that  has  been  undesirable  from 
our  point  of  view  but  inevitable  from 
their  p>olnt  of  view,  given  the  competi- 
tion between  them  for  leadership  In  the 
Communist  world.  They  have  become 
rivals  to  see  which  can  appear  to  be  the 
most  anti-American  and  thus  the  most 
loyal  defender  and  persuasive  advocate 
of  Communist  principles.  In  this  un- 
comely contest,  China  now  seems  to  hold 
some  sort  of  lead. 

After  Vietnam,  It  should  be  possible 
for  the  United  States  to  extricate  Itself 
from  the  position  of  being  the  target  of 
a  Soviet-Chinese  competition  In  antl- 
Americanlsm.  We  should  be  able.  In- 
stead, to  become  the  object  of  a  Soviet- 
Chinese  competition  In  peaceful  co- 
existence. Good  relations  with  the  United 
States  should  become  a  precious  asset 
to  be  sought,  rather  than  a  pernicious 
attachment  to  be  sh tinned.  We  should, 
in  other  words,  be  able  to  have  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  work  to  our  advantage  instead  of 
to  our  disadvantage. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  after 
Vietnam  we  should  encourage  Soviet- 
Chinese  hostility,  whatever  immediate 
advantages  such  a  course  of  action  might 
appear  to  promise.  Given  the  opportu- 
nity to  play  one  off  against  the  other, 
which  is  not  an  imforeseeable  situation, 
this  would  be  tempting;  but.  in  the  long 
nm  It  likely  would  be  unsound  to  make 
good  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviets  dependent  upon  poor 
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relations  between  the  Soviets  and  the 
Chinese  or  vice  versa.  For  if  hostility  be- 
tween the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese  were 
carried  far  enough,  It  could  lead  inti- 
mately to  a  war  between  two  of  the 
three  greatest  powers  In  the  world — a 
war  which  could  involve  one-third  of 
the  earth's  population,  which  would  put 
two  races  against  one  another  and  which 
would  Involve  two  nuclear  powers. 

But  a  declination  to  take  the  side  of 
the  Soviets  In  their  feud  with  the  Chi- 
nese does  not  mean  that  we  could  not — 
and  would  not — find  a  common  interest 
with  the  Soviets  in  restraining  the  Chi- 
nese. And,  conversely,  a  refusal  to  sup- 
port the  Chinese  in  their  argument  with 
the  Soviets  does  not  mean  that  we  could 
not — and  would  not — be  able  to  encour- 
age and  help  the  Chinese  to  become  even 
more  Independent,  particularly  econom- 
ically. 

Thus,  rather  than  pursuing  a  policy 
aimed  at  preserving  poor  relations  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China,  I  suggest  that  after  Vietnam  we 
pursue  a  policy  aimed  at  promoting  Im- 
proved U.S.  relations  with  both. 

Our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
were  gradually  Improving  before  the  U.S. 
venture  in  Vietnam  and  before  the  Soviet 
aggression  and  suppression  with,  force  In 
Czechoslovakia.  These  have  been  severe 
setbacks  that  threaten  the  achievements 
in  cooperation  that  have  been  realized  in 
nuclear  test  suspension,  In  nuclear  non- 
proliferation,  in  outer  space  agreement 
and  In  cultural  exchange. 

Yet  the  mutuality  of  Interests  in  these 
and  other  fields  cannot  be  overlooked. 
The  more  turbulent  and  dangerous  the 
world  becomes  the  greater  is  the  need 
for  sufBcient  cooperation  and  mutuality 
between  the  leading  nuclear  powers  to 
avoid  war. 

It  should  be  possible,  If  we  really  try, 
"to  pick  up  the  threads  of  detente  and 
undertake  with  caution  and  care  to  build 
a  more  solid  relationship  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

We  should  be  able  to  increase  contacts 
of  many  sorts — cultural,  technological. 
Informational,  and  academic.  We  should 
be  able  to  develop  increasingly  unfet- 
tered trade. 

We  should  be  able  to  make  more  prog- 
ress toward  reaching  agreements  on  addi- 
tional arms  control  measures,  especially 
In  areas  where  there  is  a  mutual  interest 
In  peace  and  stability,  such  as  the  Middle 
East  and  Southeast  Asia. 

And  we  should  also  be  able  to  work 
toward  joint  efforts  in  space  exploration, 
In  population  control  and  in  economic 
and  food  assistance  to  the  developing 
coimtries. 

At  least,  these  must  be  our  aims,  and 
our  efforts  should  be  diligent  and  dedi- 
cated. 

The  problems  of  our  relations  with 
■  Conamunlst  China  after  Vietnam  are 
likely  to  be  even  more  complicated.  Per- 
haps the  first  obstacle  on  our  part  is  the 
widely  held  view  In  the  United  States 
that  China  Is  an  expansionist  and 
threatening  power  which  is  determined 
to  sweep  through  Asia. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  pres- 
ent Chinese  Government  has  shown 
much  eagerness  to  spread  Its  faith  by 
force.  Communist  China  has  promised  to 


encourage  and  support  wars  of  national 
liberation,  but  China  has  not  promised  to 
participate  directly  in  these  wars  and 
has  not  done  so.  Doubtless  the  Peking 
government  hopes  that  such  wars  will 
succeed  not  only  In  Vietnam,  but  in  Laos, 
Thailand.  Burma,  and  other  Asian  coun- 
tries as  well.  We  have,  I  believe,  placed 
more  emphasis  on  their  words  than  on 
their  actions.  And  we  have  confused  their 
desire  to  see  such  wars  succeed — a  desire 
which  is  certainly  no  stronger  than  our 
desire  to  see  such  wars  fail — with  their 
ability  to  Insure  success. 

But  even  if  China  does  not  threaten 
today,  will  she  threaten  tomorrow  when 
she  will  have  developed  her  nuclear  capa- 
bilities and  when  she  will  have  a  fuU- 
fiedged  intercontinental-balllstlc-misslle 
force?  I  question  whether  we  should 
quake  at  this  prospect,  given  our  awe- 
some nuclear  superiority.  In  fact,  posses- 
sion of  nuclear  weapons  may  be  as  sober- 
ing to  China  as  it  proved  to  be  with  Rus- 
sia. If  so,  China  may  then  be  more  nearly 
willing  to  approach  her  foreign  problems 
In  a  reasonable  and  realistic  way.  After 
all.  Soviet- American  relations  were  worse 
when  the  United  States  had  a  monopoly 
on  nuclear  power  than  they  have  been  in 
the  period  since  a  nuclear  balance  has 
existed  in  Europe.  This  balance  has.  par- 
adoxically, helped  produce  a  certain  de- 
tente in  Europe.  A  nuclear  balance  in 
Asia  could  have  a  similar  effect.  At  least, 
this  Is  possible,  something  for  which  we 
can  hope. 

As  far  as  the  Peking  government  is 
concerned,  the  Nationalist  Government 
of  Taiwan  is  by  far  the  most  serious  ob- 
stacle standing  in  the  way  of  more  nor- 
mal relationships  with  the  United  States. 
The  principal  source  of  the  mainland 
Government's  resentment  against  us  is 
that  since  1950  we  have  been  the  Nation- 
alist Government's  chief  supporter  and 
advocate. 

Surely,  after  Vietnam,  we  should — in 
the  Interests  of  peace  in  Asia — turn  the 
various  problems  that  revolve  around 
Taiwan  over  to  the  Chinese  themselves, 
the  Chinese  on  the  mainland  and  the 
Chinese  on  Taiwan.  We  should  continue 
to  insist  that  these  problems  be  resolved 
peacefully,  and  we  should  leave  no  doubt 
in  any  mind  that  we  will  continue  to 
honor  our  1954  treaty  to  defend  the  Re- 
public of  China  against  attack.  A  settle- 
ment, in  short,  should  be,  and  possibly 
could  be.  in  the  nature  of  an  amnesty. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  It  should  be 
beyond  the  human  ingenuity  of  the  Chi- 
nese to  arrange  solutions  to  their  various 
problems  which  would  meet  the  interests 
of  the  2  million  mainland  Chinese  on 
Taiwan,  who  surely  do  not  wish  forever 
to  continue  to  base  their  existence  on 
the  now  ludicrous  fiction  that  they  con- 
stitute the  government  of  China;  the 
interests  of  the  11  million  Taiwanese, 
who  surely  do  not  wish  to  be  governed 
and  represented  for  the  indefinite  future 
by  2  million  non-Taiwanese  refugees 
from  the  mainland;  the  interests  of  the 
mainland  Chinese,  who — notwithstand- 
ing their  apparent  disinclination  at  pres- 
ent to  enter  into  more  normal  relation- 
ships with  other  nations — surely  do  not 
wish  to  see  the  unresolved  problems  re- 
lating to  Taiwan  perpetually  obstruct 
their  assumption  of  a  more  appropriate 


and  positive  role  In  Asia;  the  Interests  of 
other  Asians,  whose  security  is  surely  not 
enhanced  but  threatened  by  the  bitter 
antipathies  aroused  by  this  issue;  and 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  which 
surely  does  not  wish  to  see  a  continuing 
hostility  with  China  because  of  the  for- 
lorn hope  of  some — or  perhaps  only  a 
few — of  the  mainland  Chinese  on  Taiwan 
who  still  claim  to  see  some  possibility  of 
returning  there. 

Thus.  It  seems  to  me  that  after  Viet- 
nam— and  perhaps  even  sooner — the 
United  States  should  acknowledge — as 
clearly,  unqualifiedly,  and  openly  as  pos- 
sible and  at  the  highest  level  of  govern- 
ment— that  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  controls  the  mainland  of  China. 
And  we  should  add  that  we  are  ready 
to  exchange  diplomatic  representation 
with  China  and  to  negotiate  mutually 
advantageous  trade  agreements.  In  cur- 
rent parlance,  we  should  recognize  Red 
China,  the  grossest  pretense  being  re- 
quired not  to  do  so. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  stop  and 
refrain  from  twisting  arms  at  the  United 
Nations  so  that  all  nations  can  vote  on 
questions  relating  to  the  issue  of  Chinese 
representation  without  pressure  from 
the  United  States. 

Instead  of  opposition  to  Chinese  ad- 
mission to  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
States  should  take  the  lead  in  urging 
China  to  alter  her  unrealistic  demands 
and  antagonistic  policies  so  she  could  be 
admitted  and  accepted  into  responsible 
membership  in  the  family  of  nations. 
This,  I  believe,  will  rapidly  become  a  su- 
preme challenge  to  the  Western  World, 
including  Russia.  This,  in  fact,  appears 
to  be  the  case  even  now. 

Communist  China  has,  of  course,  fixed 
utterly  unreasonable  conditions  to  be 
met  before  she  will  accept  membership 
in  the  U.N..  including  the  expulsion  of 
the  United  States.  These  conditions  are 
so  extreme  that  they  will  not  be  granted 
by  the  XJH.  Yet  the  United  States  per- 
mits herself  to  be  blamed  for  keeping 
China  out  of  the  U.N.  Why  should  the 
onus  of  Chinese  Intractability  be  borne 
by  the  United  States?  Let  the  Chinese 
bear  the  burden  of  their  own  unreason- 
ableness. If  she  changes,  good. 

There  are  two  particular  problems  in- 
volving mainland  China — far  simpler 
problems  than  those  of  recognition  and 
representation  in  the  United  Nations — 
which  it  should  be  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  begin  to  resolve  after 
Vietnam.  One  is  travel  and  the  other  Is 
trade. 

The  total  absence  of  travel  between 
our  countries  has  created  a  barrier  of 
ignorance  between  the  United  States  and 
Communist  China  which  serves  the  in- 
terests of  neither.  The  Chinese  them- 
selves were  the  first  to  suggest  in  1956 
that  American  journalists  visit  China,  an 
offer  that  we  rejected.  When  we  decided 
a  year  later  to  accept,  they  changed  their 
minds  and  they  have  since  shown  no  dis- 
position to  accept  offers  on  our  part  to 
ease  the  travel  barrier. 

Nevertheless,  I  see  no  reason  to  con- 
tinue to  insist  on  any  reciprocal  Chinese 
action — that  is,  on  any  procedure  involv- 
ing an  offer  by  us  and  an  acceptance  by 
them — on  this  point.  If,  after  Vietnam, 
the  Chinese  are  not  willing  to  admit 
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American  Journalists,  doctors,  sclentiste. 
and  tourists,  It  will  be  their  loss  far  more 
than  it  is  ours.  I  believe  that  we  should, 
therefore,  announce  that  we  will  vali- 
date all  passports  for  legitimate  cultural, 
economic  and  professional  travel  by 
Chinese  in  the  United  States.  We  would 
have  much  to  gain  by  this  and  little,  if 
anything,  to  lose. 

As  far  as  trade  Is  concerned,  it  seemi 
to  me  that  the  present  situation  verges 
on  the  ridiculous.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
our  original  objective  of  an  embargo  on 
all  foreign  trade  with  China  by  all  non- 
Communist  nations  would  reallyr  have 
caused  sufficiently  serious  economic 
problems  in  China  to  force  them  to  make 
concessions  of  some  sort  in  order  to  ob- 
tain such  trade.  Certainly,  such  an  em- 
bargo would  not  have  caused  the  Com- 
munist regime  to  collapse.  But,  in  any 
case,  the  question  of  the  effect  of  such 
an  embargo  is  academic  because  other 
nations  have  not  been  willing  to  Join  In 
Imposlnr  one.  Peking's  chief  trading 
partners- last  year  were  the  United  King- 
dom. Japan,  the  Soviet  Union.  West 
Germany,  Australia.  Canada.  Italy,  and 
France,  roughly  in  that  order. 

While  our  refusal  to  allow  American 
companies — or  even  foreign  subsidiaries 
of  American  corporations — to  trade  with 
mainland  China,  even  in  nonstrategic 
goods,  has  had  little  economic  effect,  it 
has  had  serious  political  effects.  It  has 
been  a  constant  source  of  friction  with 
our  allies  who  regard  our  policy  as  mis- 
conceived, if  not  demented.  And  it  has 
contributed  another  drop  of  poison  to  the 
atmosphere  between  the  Chinese  and 
ourselves. 

I  see  no  reason  to  trade  in  nonstrategic 
!^  items  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
European  Communist  countries  but  not 
to  trade  at  all  with  China.  We  should 
trade  with  both.  I  see  only  benefits  that 
would  flow  from  increasing  Chinas  non- 
strategic  trade  with  us  and  with  other 
non-Communist  countries.  Trade  is,  after 
all.  Chinas  one  window  on  the  world 
today.  It  is  a  basic  medium  of  interna- 
tional communication.  U.S.  trade  has  had 
positive  political  results  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  I  see 
no  reason  to  assume  that  similar  results 
would  not  follow  in  China. 

Throughout  history,  friendship  has 
tended  to  follow  the  trade  routes. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  good  possibil- 
ity that  even  after  Vietnam  the  actions 
on  our  part  that  I  have  mentioned  will 
not  be  welcomed — much  less  recipro- 
cated— by  the  Chinese,  at  least  not  in  the 
very  near  future.  The  Chinese  now  seem 
to  look  at  the  world  through  Marxist 
glasses  with  Maoist  lenses,  lenses  which 
magnify  the  traditional  Chinese  suspi- 
cions and  resentments  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  auid  distort — in  a  particular  way — 
the  Chinese  view  of  the  United  States. 
These  lenses  could,  of  course,  be  removed 
but  it  seems  that  China's  present  leaders 
feel  that  they  serve  a  useful  purpose  In 
producing  a  fearful  and  mistrustful  view 
of  the  outside  world  which  makes  the 
Chinese  less  prone  to  question — and  more 
prone  to  support — that  which  they  are 
asked  to  do  for  the  sake  of  the  revolu- 
tion. 

Nevertheless.  I  believe,  logic  and  an 
enlightened  long-rsuige  view  of  our  own 


self-interest  indicates  that  the  United 
SUtes  should  take  the  actions  I  have 
suggested,  rather  than  to  continue  to  at- 
tempt to  compete,  on  their  terms,  with  a 
country  which  seems  to  make  a  habit  of 
ugly  intransigence  auid  a  virtue  of  con- 
tentiousness. 

Some  may  argue  that  it  would  be  wiser 
to  begin  with  small  steps,  with  explora- 
tory negotiations,  for  example,  or  with 
some  careful  probing  designed  to  discover 
whether  the  Chinese  are  prepared  to  re- 
spond to  our  initiatives.  I  believe  that 
the  question  of  our  future  relations  wltli 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  of  such 
paramount  importance  that  excessive 
caution  may  be  tantamount  to  excessive 
risk.  For  those  in  the  United  States  who 
ire  still  obsessed  with  the  fear  of  com- 
munism, who  fear  that  it  will  sweep 
across  Europe  and  the  Atlantic,  or  across 
the  paradoxically  named  Pacific,  to  the 
shores  of  the  United  States,  small  steps 
will  be  just  as  incomprehensible,  and 
thus  just  as  unacceptable,  as  giant 
strides. 

In  his  farewell  address,  George  Wash- 
ington warned  us  not  only  agair^st  "per- 
manent alliances  with  any  portion  of  the 
foreign  world"  but  also  against  "perma- 
nent, inveterate  antipathies  against 
particular  nations."  He  then  said: 

The  nation,  which  Indulges  towards  an- 
other an  habitual  hatred,  or  an  habitual 
fondness,  is  in  some  degree  a  slave.  It  Is  a 
slave  to  Its  anomlslty  or  to  Its  affection, 
either  of  which  Is  sufficient  to  lead  It  astray 
from  Its  duty  and  Its  Interest. 

The  United  States  has  been  led  astray 
by  its  extreme  antipathy  to  communism. 
It  has  been  led  astray,  as  Washington 
foresaw,  by  an  antipathy  that  has  proved 
inveterate  and  a  hatred  that  has  become 
habitual  and  that  has  made  it  a  slave 
to  its  anomlslty. 

Now  the  time  is  rapidly  neailng  when 
another  President  will  deliver  an  inaugu- 
ral address  to  the  Nation ;  the  platforms 
for  the  ceremony  are  already  under  con- 
struction. I  hope  that  he  will  see  and 
seize  the  opportunity  to  urge  his  coun- 
try to  free  Itself  from  the  slavery  of  its 
animosities  which  has  led  it  astray  from 
its  duty  and  its  Interest. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Americans  to  pursue 
policies  after  Vietnam  that  will  termi- 
nate the  bitter  antiimthies  among  Amer- 
icans. Chinese,  and  Russians. 

For  if  our  relatloiis  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China — and  their  relations 
with  us — do  not  begin  to  improve  but 
continue  to  deteriorate,  the  next  war  may 
bring  a  very  different  "after" — or  none 
at  all  for  the  major  nuclear  powers. 

ACHIEVEMENTS    OT    AMERICAN    rORBGN    POLICT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
words  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  are 
these: 

We  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations,  de- 
termined to  save  succeeding  generations  from 
the  scourge  of  war. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
today  has  Its  deepest  roots  in  that  same 
determination.  In  the  last  5  years,  the 
slowly  rising  structure  of  peace  has  been 
battered,  from  the  highlands  of  Bolivia 
to  the  waterways  of  the  Mekong  and  the 
streets  of  Prague,  by  those  who  resort 
to  force  to  impose  their  policies  on  others. 
Facing  this  hard  fact,  the  United  States 


during  the  Johnson  administration  has 
not  sought  to  police  the  world.  But  we 
have  steadfastly  honored  our  national 
pledges  to  our  allies  tind  treaty  partners, 
from  West  Berlin  to  Korea,  Taiwan,  and 
Vietnam.  And  today,  surveying  the  globe 
after  5  years  of  ever-present  danger,  we 
see  that  not  one  people  which  had  put 
Its  trust  in  us  has  given  up  Its  land  or 
its  liberty. 

It  might  have  been  easier  to  have  de- 
cided that  we  were  no  longer  needed: 
that,  for  example,  peace  would  preserve 
itself  in  a  Europe  heavily  unbalanced 
by  nuclear-armed  Soviet  divisions.  Mauiy 
were  the  voices  which  urged  this  con- 
clusion on  us.  The  Soviet  system  had 
changed,  they  said;  the  threat  from  the 
East  was  dead.  This  thinking  could  have 
meant  the  end  of  NATO. 

But  in  spite  of  pressures  at  home  and 
abroad.  President  Johnson  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  way  to  maintain  peace  in 
Western  Europe  was  to  curtail  its  de- 
fenses and  destroy  the  framework  of 
hard-won  collaboration.  Other  NATO 
allies  shared  our  view.  We  redoubled 
our  common  efforts.  The  massive  prob- 
lems of  withdrawal  from  France  were 
successfully  mastered.  Strategy  has  been 
updated  and  made  more  fiexlble;  the 
responsibilities  and  difficulties  of  nuclear 
planning  have  been  shared.  Few  would 
argue,  now,  in  the  light  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, that  we  were  wrong  to  choose  the 
harder  road.  And  had  we  chosen  the 
other  way,  would  the  courage  of  the  peo- 
ple of  West  Berlin  have  been  enough, 
alone,  to  sustain  them  against  the  armed 
hostility  which  surrounds  them?  We 
cannot  be  certain.  But  West  Berlin  sur- 
vives today,  an  example  in  determina- 
tion to  us  all. 

But  it  is  in  Southeast  Asia  that  we 
have  faced  our  most  difficult  choices. 
The  United  States,  through  the  South- 
east Aa^n  Treaty  and  a  whole  series  of 
other  pledges,  has  been  committed  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  the  former  ter- 
ritories of  Indochina  since  1954.  We  have 
chosen  to  honor  our  promises,  acting  on 
the  deep  conviction  that  no  peace 
bought  by  appeasement  of  aggression 
can  last  long.  Those  of  us  who  remember 
the  1930's.  recall  the  history  of  "peace  in 
our  time."  It  lasted  but  a  moment,  while 
the  aggressor  grew  stronger,  and  the  re- 
sult was  World  War  n. 

While  no  one  can  yet  say  when  this 
tragic  struggle  will  end.  the  essential 
outcome  can  already  be  discerned.  The 
North  Vietnamese  Army  cannot  and  will 
not  defeat  the  South  Vietnamese  and  al- 
lied forces.  In  the  last  18  months,  the 
reversal  of  the  military  trend  has  been 
dramatic.  Accordingly,  whether  soon  or 
late,  it  will  be  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
n£im  who  will  determine  the  future  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  will  make  their 
choices  free  from  fear.  This  is  the  out- 
come for  which  we  have  sacrificed  so 
much,  and  its  attainment  is  sure.  What  Is 
not  sure  is  the  time  and  the  manner  In 
which  the  end  will  come  about.  The 
United  States  has  been  willing  to  discuss 
a  cease-fire  and  a  safeguarded  peace  in 
Vietnam  for  many  months. 

But  even  as  Hanoi  delays,  and  the  vio- 
lence continues.  South  Vietnam  Is  chang- 
ing. Since  mid- 1965.  there  have  been  slow 
but    continuing    gains    In    education. 
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health,  roads,  agriculture,  land  reform. 
A  constitution  has  been  adopted  and  a 
series  of  free  elections  held — and  this  In 
the  midst  of  war.  As  a  result,  confidence 
Is  being  bom,  in  the  army,  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  villages.  That  con- 
fidence is  reflected  today  throughout 
Southeast  Asia,  where  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  governments  have  given  voice 
to  their  recognition  of  the  Issues  at  stake. 
As  the  Independent-minded  Premier  of 
Singapore,  Lee  Kuan  Yew — no  slavish 
admirer  of  American  ways — has  said : 

If  the  communists  are  able  to  advance 
their  frontiers  to  envelop  South  Vlet-Nam, 
It  wUl  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the 
same  process  .  .  .  wlU  overtake  the  neighbor- 
ing   countries. 

But  the  leaders  of  the  area  have  In- 
creasingly become  aware  that  this  Com- 
munist effort  is  falling,  through  the 
resistance  of  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
their  American  and  Asian  allies.  With 
this  new  confidence  has  come  a  kindling 
of  constructive  energies  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  i-eglon. 

What  would  have  happened  if  we  had 
allowed  South  Vietnam  to  be  annexed  by 
force  from  the  North?  What  would  have 
happened  in  Laos,  in  Cambodia,  in  Thai- 
land and  Burma,  Malaysia  and  Singa- 
pore? What  would  have  happened  in  In- 
donesia, fifth  largest  nation  in  the  world, 
which  less  than  3  years  ago  nearly  fell  to 
a  Communist  coup?  We  cannot  be  cer- 
tain, but  we  need  make  no  mistake  about 
how  the  Asians  feel.  Prime  Minister  Sato 
of  Japan  reported  last  year,  after  an  ex- 
tensive tour  of  Southeast  Asia: 

I  was  deeply  Impressed,  during  my  recent 
trip,  that  the  United  States'  efforts  In  Vlet- 
Nam  were  well  understood  and  appreciated  by 
the  governments  and  peoples  of  the  Asian 
countries.  I  found  that  they  clearly  under- 
stood that  If  the  United  States  loses  Interest 
In  Asia  at  the  present  time,  not  only  the 
peace  and  security  of  Asia,  but  also  the  future 
of  the  world  would  be  In  serious  Jeopardy. 

At  the  heart  of  the  dangers  which 
threaten  us  all  lies  the  deep  division  be- 
tween East  and  West,  in  philosophy,  in 
purpose,  in  trust.  In  the  last  5  years,  the 
efforts  of  President  Johnson  to  narrow 
this  gap  have  given  the  political  vocabu- 
lary of  the  world  a  new  phrase:  "bridge- 
building."  The  words  symbolize  a  pa- 
tient and  persistent  search  for  points  of 
mutual  Interest  between  East  and  West 
on  which  we  can  build — a  search  for 
areas  of  agreement,  however  small,  which 
could  lead  toward  larger  accords.  And  so 
within  the  last  2  years  we  reached  a 
civil  air  transport  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  signed  a  consular 
agreement,  under  which  Americans  trav- 
eling to  the  Soviet  Union  are  extended 
new  rights  of  protection.  We  have  con- 
cluded a  space  treaty  to  allow  the  hiunan 
race  to  make  of  outer  space  an  adven- 
ture and  a  resource.  Instead  of  a  battle- 
groxmd. 

Prom  the  very  first  days  of  his  admin- 
istration. President  Johnson  worked  for  a 
still  larger  agreement,  of  enormous 
meaning  to  us  and  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions— a  nonproliferation  treaty,  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  from 
the  few  countries  which  have  them  today 
to  the  many  who  could  brandish  them 
tomorrow.  Today  we  have  that  treaty. 


signed  by  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,   and   many   other  nations,   and 
hopefully  soon  to  be  ratified  in  this  body. 
And   still   a   further   Important   step 
has  been  taken  through  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  discriss  the  lim- 
itation and  the  reduction  of  strategic 
missile  systems,  a  development  which 
could  be  the  turning  point  in  the  costly 
arms  race.  In  no  period  since  World  War 
n  has  an  administration  done  more  to 
bridge  the  gulf  which  separates  East  and 
West. 
At  Glassboro.  President  Johnson  said: 
Peace  will  be  achieved  not  only  by  resolv- 
ing the  bitter  conflicts  of  today.  Even  after 
we   end   these   conflicts,   there   remains   an- 
other task :  to  build  a  pattern  of  cooperation 
In  the  world. 


These  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  so  painstakingly  worked  out  In 
years  of  effort,  are  a  crucial  part  of  that 
effort  to  build  a  pattern  of  cooperation. 
The  rebuilding  and  revitalizing  of  NATO 
in  recent  years  to  strengthen  the  At- 
lantic partnership  with  Western  Europe 
was  another  central  p*rt  of  that  effort. 
Our  determination,  with  our  allies,  to 
work  for  peace  on  the  Pacific  fiank  of 
Asia,  is  another  part  of  this  developing 
pattern  of  cooperation.  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  we  have  worked  successful- 
ly to  strengthen  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  to  Insure  collectively 
the  peace  of  the  twin  Americas.  The  re- 
sult has  been  impressive. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world  we  have 
sought  to  strengthen  peace  by  whatever 
means  was  most  appropriate — whether 
through  the  United  Nations,  regional 
organizations,  or  bilateral  agreements 
with  other  countries.  We  have  been  a 
leading  suppoiter  of  the  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing efforts  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States,  between  India  and  Pakistan,  and 
between  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots. 
Peace  can  never  be  taken  for  granted — 
least  of  all  where  rivalries  and  passions 
have  been  deep  ingrained  through  cen- 
turies past.  But  the  patterns  of  coopera- 
tion are  emerging— in  Europe,  In  Asia, 
in  Latin  America,  even  among  the  newly 
emergent  nations  of  Africa. 

A  principal  key  to  a  better  standard 
of  living  throughout  the  world  is  a  rising 
level  of  world  trade.  Through  Interna- 
tional monetary  reform,  we  have  taken 
the  leadership  in  assuring  the  necessary 
liquidity  for  financing  a  growing  world 
trade.  By  persevering  in  the  difflcult 
and  long-drawn-out  Kennedy  round  of 
tariff  negotiations,  we  helped  to  achieve 
the  most  favorable  tariff  climate  for 
world  trade  in  history.  Our  farmers  now 
benefit  from  a  wide  range  of  concessions 
on  commodities  such  as  soybeans,  tallow, 
tobacco,  poultry,  and  fruit.  In  the  3  years 
alone  from  1963  to  1966,  a  more  than  30- 
percent  increase  in  U.S.  exports  meant 
850.000  more  jobs  for  American  working- 
men  and  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  of 
U.S.  agricultural  exports. 

Our  foreign  aid  program,  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  our  information  programs 
have  been  spearheads  of  social  develop- 
ment throughout  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere. In  Africa,  not  a  single  new  nation 
has  accepted  Communist  domination. 

In  Latin  America,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  affected  the  lives  of  millions. 


Above  all.  the  Alliance  has  helped  to 
create  new  attitudes  and  hopes  which 
are  the  key  to  a  still  larger  success.  Under 
the  impetus  of  real  progress,  the  practice 
of  government  by  coup  is  yielding  to  the 
practice  of  goverrunent  by  consent. 
Since  1964,  15  Latin  American  countries 
have  held  constitutional  elections  and 
elected  governments  which  proceeded  to 
take  office  peacefully — six  of  them  re- 
placing unconstitutional  regimes. 

In  spite  of  our  great  efforts,  the  gap 
between  rich  and  poor  nations  is  still 
growing.  There  are  more  illiterates  and 
more  hungry  people  in  the  world  today 
than  there  were  yesterday,  and  there 
will  be  still  more  tomorrow.  It  would 
be  tragic  if  the  American  people  were  to 
turn  their  eyes  away  from  this  great  need. 
It  is  a  need  which  we  must  meet :  first,  be- 
cause it  is  right;  second,  because  the 
long-term  hope  of  peace  In  the  world  de- 
pends on  meeting  the  aspirations  of  all 
peoples  for  a  decent  life;  and  third,  be- 
cause it  is  in  our  own  interests.  A  38-per- 
cent rise  in  U.S.  exports  to  Africa  in  5 
years,  a  25-percent  rise  in  U.S.  exports 
to  east  Asia  in  2  years,  are  only  two 
illustrations  of  the  fact  that  developing 
countries  are  developing  markets  for 
U.S.  products. 

And  one  more  contribution  to  world 
order,  often  overlooked  in  discussing  for- 
eign policy,  should  be  cited  here.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  Johnson  adminls1}ra- 
tion,  more  than  any  other  Presidency,, 
has  advanced  the  cause  of  human  rights 
in  this  country.  But  in  battling  against 
the  social  ills  which  afflict  our  own  so- 
ciety, we  Americans  have  not  been  work- 
ing for  ourselves  alone.  The  progress 
gained  In  one  country  supports  the  strug- 
gle for  human  rights  in  evei-y  other  coun- 
try. In  striving  for  justice  and  oppor- 
tunity and  dignity  for  our  own  people, 
we  are  advancing  the  just  cause  of  peo- 
ples around  the  globe. 

In  this  world  of  instant  communica- 
tion, instant  action.  Instant  protest,  there 
are  no  instant  answers,  no  Instant  prog- 
ress, no  Instant  peace.  A  wise  administra- 
tion can  offer  only  patience,  persever- 
ance, and  dedication  to  our  highest  goals. 
Lyndon  Johnson  once  described  the 
questions  that  a  President  must  ask  him- 
self: 


Have  I  done  everything  that  I  can  do  to 
unite  this  country?  Have  I  done  everything 
I  can  to  help  unite  the  world,  to  try  to  bring 
peace  and  hope  to  all  the  people  of  the  world? 
Have  I  done  enough? 

And  he  went  on  to  say : 

Ask  yourselves  that  question  In  your 
homes— and  In  this  hall  tonight.  Have  we. 
each  of  us.  all  done  all  we  can  do?  Have  we 
done  enough? 

In  my  judgment.  President  Johnson 
has  done  a  great  deal,  and  so  have  the 
American  people.  When  the  history  of 
these  turbulent  times  is  written.  I  believe 
it  will  be  said  of  America  that  under  the 
leadership  of  Lyndon  Johnson  she  avert- 
ed global  war  while  moving  the  world  to- 
ward lasting  global  peace. 

Mr  President,  we  are  being  asked  to- 
day to  ratify  what  the  President  of  the 
Worid  Bank,  Robert  McNamara,  has  just 
called  the  disenchantment  of  the  rich 
with  development  aid. 

In  his  first  speech  in  his  new  Job,  the 
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former  Secretary  of  Defense  has  made 
It  clear  that  the  World  Bank  group  will 
do  its  best  to  fill  a  resource  gap  which  is 
being  created  by  declining  aid  levels  from 
the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
The  bill  before  us  today  is  a  striking  il- 
lustration of  Mr.  McNamara's  complaint 
that  "while  the  requirement  for  assist- 
ance was  never  higher,  the  will  to  provide 
it  was  never  lower." 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
done  its  best — it  has  fully  restored  all 
the  funds  for  development  in  this  bill  to 
the  level  authorized  in  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1968.  which  we  just  re- 
cently passed.  The  trouble  is  that  even 
that  level  is  too  low.  and  unless  this  year 
is  different,  we  will  not  be  able  to  per- 
suade the  other  body  to  accept  those 
restorations  intact. 

This  aid  bill  is  by  far  the  lowest  ever. 
Even  with  the  restorations  recommended 
by  the  committee,  it  is  $1  billion  below 
a  budget  request  which  was.  itself,  the 
lowest  ever.  Without  those  restorations  it 
would  cut  the  administration's  request 
almost  In  half.  In  fact  economic  aid 
would  be  cut  over  50  percent,  to  a  level 
35  percent  below  last  year. 

This  year's  congressional  action  on 
foreign  aid  is,  in  my  view,  a  discouraging 
retreat  from  our  responsibility  to  help 
coimtrles  which  are  struggling  to  break 
free  from  the  endless  cycle  of  poverty 
and  despair.  It  is  a  retreat  from  our  for- 
mer leadership  among  the  rich  countries 
in  attacking  the  problems  of  develop- 
ment. It  means  that  we  are  turning  away 
from  the  hard  realities  that  shape  men's 
lives  in  two- thirds  of  the  world  and  deny- 
ing our  capability,  or  our  willingness,  to 
continue  making  headway  against  a  po- 
tential for  widespread  unrest  and  vio- 
lence which  csm  threaten  world  peace 
and  endanger  our  own  security.  It  means, 
in  the  last  analysis,  that  we  are  turning 
our  backs  :>n  the  misery  of  mankind. 

I  hope  we  will  do  what  little  we  can 
today  by  approving  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  by 
urging  our  conferees  to  stand  firm  for 
restoration  when  they  meet  with  the 
representatives  of  the  other  body. 

We  have  already,  in  the  authorization 
act,  exercised  to  a  too  great  degree  our 
fiscal  responsibility.  Now  let  us  exercise 
some  responsibility  for  the  condition  of 
those  less  fortunate  than  we.  and  for 
the  peace  of  the  world  we  will  leave  to 
the  next  generation.  Let  us  show  the 
world  that  we  are  still.  In  Mr.  McNa- 
mara's words,  "determined  to  use  our 
overwhelming  strength  for  the  better- 
ment of  all  mankind,  and  the  fulfillment 
of  the  human  spirit. " 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
to  note  the  committee  has  recommended 
$200  million  for  AID  technical  assistance 
for  fiscal  year  1969. 

Last  year's  cut  largely  restricted  AID 
to  ongoing  technical  assistance  activities. 
The  level  proposed  by  the  House  this 
year — $150  million — would  force  termi- 
nation of  technical  assistance  activities 
now  underway.  It  would  mean  postpon- 
ing still  further  important  new  projects 
in  agriculture,  education,  and  health. 
Development  cannot  afford  such  a  delay. 

President  Johnson  in  this  year's  for- 
eign aid  message  spoke  of  how  20  years 


ago  America  "declared  war  on  hunger, 
the  ignorance,  the  disease,  and  the  hope- 
lessness which  freed  violence  In  human 
affairs."  He  continued  that — 

We  knew  chls  taslc  required  many  yekra — 

And  added — 
but  we  alao  knew  that,  in  the  long  run,  a 
single  ray  of  hope — a  school,  a  road,  a  hybrid 
seed,  a  vaccination — can  do  more  to  build  the 
peace  and  guard  America  from  harm  than 
guns  and  bombs. 

This  ts  the  great  truth  upon  which  all  our 
foreign  aid  programs  are  founded. 

The  concept  of  technical  assistance  is 
simple.  There  is  a  shortage  of  trained 
people  in  less- developed  countries,  and 
technical  assistance  transfers  and  adapts 
American  skills  and  know-how  to  help 
meet  this  need.  The  following  examples 
illustrate  what  technical  assistance  is  all 
at>out: 

A  project  which  is  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  qualified  schoolteachers  in  the 
east  African  community.  In  fiscal  year 
1969,  $1.1  million  is  needed  to  finance 
contract  costs  of  American  university 
teacher  trainers  and  education  spe- 
claillsts. 

A  regional  project  for  graduate  study 
and  research  in  agriculture  in  east  Asia. 
Adaptive  research  and  continual  "dis- 
ease-proofing" of  the  new  varieties  of 
rice  and  agricultural  crops  Is  needed  If 
these  new  seeds  are  to  maintain  their 
high-yield  capacity. 

A  variety  of  demonstration  activities 
in  India,  Pakistan,  and  Turkey  which 
focus  on  getting  know-how  about  mod- 
em farming  methods  to  the  villages.  The 
spread  of  such  knowledge  is  essential 
if  these  nations  are  to  achieve  self-suf- 
ficiency in  food  grains. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  projects  meant 
when  last  year  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  report  and  the  re- 
port of  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Food  and  Fiber  called  for  greatly 
Increased  technical  assistance. 

But  the  House  level  would  cut  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  point  where  proj- 
ects like  these  would  be  abruptly  aban- 
doned in  midstream.  This  could  mean 
sending  home  university  contract  teams 
now  working  overseas.  Student  training 
programs  in  this  country  would  be  cut 
short  thus  wasting  dollar  and  educa- 
tional Investments  we  have  already  made. 

Africa  would  be  especially  hard  hit  by 
the  House  cut  since  technical  assistance 
programs  are  almost  half  of  AID's  total 
program  in  Africa.  Coming  at  a  time 
when  we  are  changing  over  our  technical 
assistance  emphasis  in  Africa  to  a  re- 
gional basis,  the  reduction  will  be  seen 
as  a  lack  of  concern  on  our  part  for 
those  who  need  our  encouragement  as 
they  confront  their  development  prob- 
lems. 

In  conclusion.  I  repeat  my  support 
for  the  committee  restoration  of  $50  mil- 
lion to  the  House  level  of  $150  million 
for  technical  assistance.  In  the  light  of 
the  world's  needs,  the  potential  for 
peticeful  change,  and  the  Presidents 
$235  million  request.  I  believe  that  the 
least  we  can  do  is  show  our  interest  and 
concern  by  supporting  the  committee's 
recommendation  of  $200  million. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 


amendments  be  considered  and  voted 
upon  en  bloc.  I  am  told  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  that  he  would  like  to  have 
a  rollcall  vote  on  this  request.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
question. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  is  the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments  en  bloc.  By  unanimous  con- 
sent the  yeas  and  nays  will  be  taken  on 
that  question,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Ellenoer  1 .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Orueninc],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydincs]  are  absent  on 
o£Qcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  BurdickI,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  CinnicH].  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PuLBRicHT],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke].  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
LAN],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[  Mr.  McGovERN  ] .  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiE],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson  1.  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFF],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Smathers]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BuRDicK],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

I  also  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aikin].  th» 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett!, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coop- 
er], the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy], 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 


THnmoND],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith],  would  vote  "yea." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower],  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett],  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Aiken]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Dominick]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
vote  'nay." 

On  this  vote,  th^  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  JAvrrsl  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  13,  as  follows: 


(No.  318  Leg.) 

YEAS— 43 

AUott 

Hill 

Pastore 

Anderson 

Holland 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Pell 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Percy 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

Prouty 

Carlson 

L&uache 

Randolph 

Case 

MagnuBon 

Scott 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Fong 

McOee 

Spong 

Goodell 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Gore 

Miller 

WllUams,  N,J. 

Orlffln 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Harris 

Morton 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hart 

Moss 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

NATS— 13 

Bypd,  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Talmadge 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

WllUams,  Del. 

Curtis 

Proxmlre 

Young,  Otilo 

Ervln 

Russell 

Hansen 

Stennls 

NOT  VOTINO— 44 

Aiken 

Ellender 

McOovern 

Baker 

Fannin 

McIntyre 

Bartlett 

Fulbrlght 

Monro  ney 

Bayh 

Gruening 

Montoya 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Morse 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Murphy 

Brewster 

Hayden 

Muskle 

Burdlck 

H0UlD«8 

Nelson 

Church 

Hru&ka 

Rlblcoff 

Clark 

Inouye 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Javits 

Smith 

Cotton 

Lon«,  Mo. 

Thurmond 

Dirksen 

liOng,  La. 

Tower 

Dominick 

McCarthy 

Ty  dings 

Eastland 

McClellan 

So  the  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  9,  after  "section  213",  strike 
out  "•150,000.000"  and  Inaert  "$200,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  21,  after  "section  302(a)", 


strike  out  "tllQ.OOO.OOO"  and  insert  "(134,- 
900,000". 

On  page  3,  after  line  7,  Insert: 

"International  organizations  and  programs, 
loans:  For  expenses  authorized  by  section 
302(b),  $12,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended." 

On  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of  line  17,  strike 
out  "$70,000,000"  and  Insert  "$90,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  21,  after  "section  262(a)", 
strike  out  '$200,000,000"  and  Insert  "$330,- 
000,000". 

At  the  top  of  page  4,  Insert: 

"Alliance  for  Progress,  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance. For  expenses  authorized  by  section 
252(b),  $350,000." 

On  page  4,  line  4,  after  "section  202(a)", 
strike  out  "$265,000,000"  and  Insert  "$350,- 
000.000";  and,  In  line  7,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", strike  out  the  colon  and  "Provided, 
That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  may  be 
used  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
205  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended". 

On  page  14,  line  15,  after  "United  States", 
strike  out  "$100,000,000"  and  Insert  "$104.- 
000.000". 

On  page  19,  line  10,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", strike  out  "$9,000"  and  Insert 
"$12,000". 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  <H.R.  19908)  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  comment  only  briefly  on  a  few 
of  the  specifics  contained  in  H.R.  19908. 
a  bill  to  make  appropriations  for  foreign 
assistance  and  related  agencies  in  fiscal 
1969. 

Of  special  interest  to  me  is  the  appro- 
priation recommended  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  The  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  recommended  an  apprc^ri- 
atlon  of  $90  million  for  technical  cooper- 
ation and  development  grants,  an  in- 
crease of  $20  million  over  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. These  grants  are  made  to 
Latin  American  countries  and  to  Inter- 
American  organizations  to  help  the  peo- 
ples of  Latin  America  to  gain  the  ex- 
pertise and  the  knowledge  that  is  neces- 
sary to  build  for  themselves  a  viable  and 
stable  society.  Of  the  funds  allocated  to 
the  country  programs,  two-thirds  will  be 
used  to  finance  technical  experts  and 
training  programs  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture, education,  and  health. 

In  considering  development  loans  un- 
der the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  House 
of  Representatives  appropriated  only 
$200  million,  less  than  two-fifths  of  the 
$515  million  that  the  administration 
conservatively  estimated  was  needed  for 
this  vital  development  program.  The 
Senate  committee  has  increased  that 
amount  by  $130  million  in  new  obliga- 
tional  authority.  When  combined  with 
carryover  recoveries  and  loan  receipts 
totaling  $56.5  million,  a  total  develop- 
ment loan  program  of  $386.5  million  will 
be  funded  for  fiscal  year  1969  if  the 
Senate  position  on  this  program  prevails 
in  conference.  This  amount,  in  my  opin- 
ion. Is  not  enough,  but  it  is  considerably 
better  than  the  deep  slash  proposed  by 
the  House. 


Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  item 
included  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
appropriation  that  is  deserving  of  special 
attention.  That  Is  the  recommendation 
to  appropriate  $350,000  for  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  program.  This  is  the 
smallest  line  item  contained  in  H.R. 
19908.  This  small  appropriation  is  used  to 
pay  shipping  costs  of  donated  material  to 
Latin  America  and  to  pay  some  travel 
expenses  of  private  American  citizens 
who  donate  their  time  and  their  exper- 
tise to  provide  technical  assistance  to  the 
people  of  Latin  America. 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  was 
started  in  March  1964.  People  of  indi- 
vidual States  form  a  group  and  aissoci- 
ate  themselves  with  a  developing  country 
or  a  state  within  a  developing  country 
in  Latin  America.  These  Americans  es- 
tablished a  people- to- people  relationship 
with  our  hemispheric  neighbors.  This  is 
a  program  that  requires  a  very  small 
Investment,  but  which  produces  a  very 
large  return.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Sen- 
ate committee  has  recommended  the  ap- 
propriation of  $350,000  for  this  program 
and  I  hope  that  this  amount  can  be  held 
in  conference. 

Mr.  President,  $469.3  million  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
The  House  of  Representatives  slashed 
that  amount  with  an  appropriation  of 
only  $270  million.  I  am  thankful  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  rec- 
ommending an  appropriation  of  $420.3 
million  to  help  to  save  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  from  the  devastating  cuts  made 
by  the  House. 

The  Alliance  is  not  just  another  gov- 
ernmental program — it  is  a  pledge  of 
faith  to  our  hemispheric  brothers.  The 
commitment  to  the  program  cannot  be 
weakened  or  broken  without  weakening 
or  breaking  the  pledge  to  the  people  it 
aids. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  began  this 
commitment  on  January  20,  1961,  when 
he  said  in  his  Inaugural  address: 

To  our  sister  republic  south  of  our  border, 
we  offer  a  special  pledge — to  convert  our  good 
words  Into  good  deeds,  In  a  new  alliance  for 
progress,  to  assist  free  men  and  free  gov- 
ernments In  casting  off  the  chains  of  poverty. 

Mr.  President,  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress has  had  great  motivations.  It  has 
accomplished  fine  results  when  we  con- 
sider the  smaU  amount  of  money  put 
into  it  In  comparison  with  the  vast 
amounts  of  money  we  appropriate  to  be- 
come militarily  involved  in  a  country. 

If  we  gut  the  appropriation  for  the 
Alliance,  as  the  House  proposes,  we  will 
seriously  and  perhaps  irreparably  fray 
the  bonds  of  credibility  that  this  pro- 
gram has  stretched  to  our  Latin  broth- 
ers. We  cannot  forget  so  soon  the  com- 
mitment of  our  great  President,  John 
Kennedy,  'to  convert  our  good  words 
into  good  deeds."  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  will  not  break  that 
pledge. 

At  a  time  when  the  third  world  of  de- 
veloping nations  has  seen  the  Soviet 
Union  move  ruthlessly  to  crush  the  lib- 
erty of  Czechoslovakians,  the  United 
States  should  not  move  to  snuff  out  the 
economic  hopes  of  millions  of  Latin 
Americans. 
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Despite  the  great  drain  upon  our 
budget  by  an  extended  Involvement  In 
Vietnam,  we  cannot  afford  to  withdraw 
the  hand  of  friendship  from  those  who 
share  our  hemisphere.  The  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  the  road  to  peace  and  prog- 
ress at  a  minimal  investment  of  money. 

It  is  my  great  hope  that  the  Senate 
conferees  on  this  appropriation  bill  will 
be  adamant  In  the  defense  of  the  Senate 
position  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
appropriation. 

Mr.  President.  Miss  Virginia  Prewett 
has  a  very  perceptive  article  In  the 
Washington  Dally  News  for  Wednesday, 
September  23.  1968.  under  the  title, 
"Breach  of  Good  Palth  In  Time  of 
Promise:  Slash  of  Aid  to  Latins  Will 
Hurt."  She  discusses  In  brief  language 
the  devastating  effect  of  the  deep  slash 
In  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which  Is  al- 
ready deeply  cut. 

Miss  Prewet|t  states  the  case  sharply, 
but  she  states/lt  accurately.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  by  Miss 
Virginia  Prewett,  under  the  title, 
"Breach  of  Good  Faith  in  Time  of  Prom- 
ise: Slash  of  Aid  to  Latins  Will  Hurt," 
from  the  Washington  Dally  News  of 
Wednesday,  September  25,  1968,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Breach  or  Good  Faith  in  Timb  or  Psoanss: 

SiJkSH  or  Am  TO  Latins  Will  Hurt 

(By  Virginia  Prewett) 

The  deep  Houae  cut  In  Alliance  for  Pro- 
gress loan  funds  has  fallen  as  a  heavy  blow 
on  Latin  America. 

"It  could  not  come  at  a  worse  time,  or 
have  a  worse  effect."  Is  the  way  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  Sol  M.  Linowltz,  sums  up. 

If  not  repaired  by  Senate  action  In  the 
present  Congress  or  by  the  next  Congress  In 
January,  the  cuts  In  fiscal  1968  "s  Alliance 
loan  fund  from  S625  million  to  $420  mil- 
lion, and  finally  to  $270  million,  will  prove 
devastating  to  this  nation's  credibility  In 
the  hemisphere. 

GOOD    FAITH 

A  S150  million  or  even  a  $355  million  cut 
in  Alliance  loan  funds  may  not  Irretrievably 
sink  Latin  America.  But  It  may  sink  this 
country's  good  faith  with  Latin  Americans — 
and  for  an  Infinitesimal  fraction  of  our  na- 
tional wealth  that  we  would  lend  out  at 
Interest. 

The  Alliance  cut  could  not  come  at  a 
worse  time  for  the  following  reasons: 

Latin  America,  after  a  painful  period  of 
readjustment  and  tooling  up,  has  In  the 
last  year  or  two  made  basic  reorientations 
that  the  tJ.S.  urges  as  a  spur  to  hemisphere 
development.  Acceptance  of  the  long,  hard 
and  difficult  task  of  creating  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican Common  Market  is  one  example. 

Latin  America  is  going  thru  a  time  of  ex- 
treme uncertainty  because  of  the  increasing 
tendency  among  the  industrialized  countries 
where  our  neighbors  sell  their  exports  to 
close  doors  against  those  exports.  This  In- 
cludes the  US.,  where  the  tendency  Is 
strong. 

Latin  America  in  very  recent  weeks  has 
been  shocked  thruout  by  the  Russian  inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia. 

Por  years,  our  country  has  been  in  com- 
petition with  Russian  ideology  and  with  a 
two- pronged  communist  penetration  attempt 
In  Latin  America.  Latin  American  govern- 
ments were  already  alert  to  Castro's  overt 
subversion  out  of  Cuba.  But  many  Latin 
Americans     have     tended     to     distinguish 


sharply  between  Castro  and  an  image  of 
Russia  as  an  essentially  peace-loving  nation 
basically  intereated  only  in  trade  expansion 
among  smaller  nations. 


OPPORTUNTTT 

The  rape  of  Czechoslovakia  rudely  Jolted 
many  Latin  Americans.  Never  in  recent  dec- 
ades has  the  United  States  had  a  bett^  op- 
portunity to  consolidate  its  political,  defense 
and  economic  relations  in  the  New  World. 

Then  along  came  a  Know- Nothing  House 
of  Representatives  to  slaughter  the  aid  pro- 
gram that  our  entire  government — including 
the  Hoxise — has  spent  years  building  up  as 
a  symbol  of  friendship  and  good  intentions 
in  the  hemisphere. 

A  great  nation  cannot  behave  this  capri- 
ciously to  Its  allies  and  not  suffer  for  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  committee  for  three 
lecommendatlons  In  the  foreign  aid  bill 
now  pending  before  the  Senate. 

The  first  is  the  restoration  of  funds 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  second  Is  the  restoration  of  funds 
for  the  development  loans. 

The  third  Is  the  restoration  of  funds 
for  travel  under  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  program. 

Mr.  President,  7  years  ago  we  joined 
with  the  Latin  American  States  in  an 
Alliance  for  Progress  to  help  defeat 
hunger.  Ignorance,  and  disease.  We 
formed  this  Alliance  to  build  dignity, 
hope,  and  freedom.  The  goals  se*  at 
Punta  del  Este  were  ambitious.  But  the 
sains  have  been  significant. 

In  the  past  4  years,  average  per  capita 
crrowth  rates  in  Latin  America  have 
averaged  2.2  percent  per  year,  a  level 
significantly  above  the  1 -percent  average 
of  the  first  2  years  of  the  Alliance.  Gross 
domestic  Investment  In  Latin  America 
has  been  over  $100  billion  In  the  past  7 
years,  with  Latin  Americans  putting  up 
nearly  90  percent  of  this  themselves.  In- 
fiation  also  is  being  brought  under 
control. 

The  deep  slashes  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  appropriation  made  by  the 
House  represented  a  turn  backward,  a 
retreat  to  the  old  Isolationist  Ideas. 

Tlie  argument  for  continuance  of  the 
Alliance  can  be  made  in  moral  terms — 
for  certainly  our  responsibilities  to  aid 
other  countries  is  a  moral  one. 

But  there  is  a  political  dimension  as 
well.  More  than  a  dozen  major  presi- 
dential and  legislative  elections  will  be 
held  in  Latin  America  between  now  and 
1970.  The  question  that  most  of  them 
will  pose  is  how  to  meet  the  pressing 
economic  and  social  demands  made  by 
the  people  of  Latin  America.  Abandon- 
ment of  Latin  America  at  this  point 
would  give  further  fuel  to  those  working 
toward  a  revolution  of  repression  rather 
than  one  of  peaceful  economic  and  social 
change. 

The  action  of  the  committee  with  re- 
spect to  development  loans  also  speaks 
to  the  continuing  need  for  peaceful  eco- 
nomic and  social  change.  Development 
loans  are  the  primary  instrument  of  de- 
velopment to  such  important  countries 
as  Turkey,  India,  Pakistan,  and  Indo- 
nesia. They  finance  the  basic  Implements 
of  economic  development — fertilizer, 
farm  implements,  industrial  machinery, 
pharmaceuticals,  textbooks,  laboratory 
equipment,  and  other  critical  materials. 
Economic  development  loans  are  pred- 


icated upon  hard-nosed  self-help  meas- 
ures which  must  be  undertaken  by  recip- 
ient countries  prior  to  approval.  They 
are  not  giveaways.  Because  of  the  re- 
quirement that,  except  by  specific  waiver, 
development  loan  recipients  must  buy 
goods  and  services  In  the  United  States 
from  funds  appropriated  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act,  economic  develop- 
ment loans  increase  income  here.  Fur- 
ther, the  associations  and  friendships 
built  up  help  assure  continuing  access  to 
the  future  markets  of  the  development 
world.  Such  loans  also  help  us  Infiuence 
leaders  of  the  developing  countries  so 
that  they  can  prevent  political  unrest  by 
meeting  the  economic  problem  that  cause 
discontent. 

The  level  authorized  for  development 
loans  will  permit  a  limited  but  signif- 
icant level  of  development  momentum  In 
key  coimtries  to  be  maintained.  In  a 
tlrne  of  national  crisis,  we  can  ill  afford 
to  create  other  trouble  spots  by  falling 
to  support  the  committee's  recommen- 
dation on  development  loans. 

I  believe  the  same  generalization  ap- 
plies to  the  third  committee  recommen- 
dation I  wish  to  discuss:  the  restoration 
of  travel  funds  under  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  program.  Travel  funds  per- 
mit Partner  volunteers  to  travel  to  coun- 
tries in  need  of  technical  assistance  In 
developing  self-sustaining  programs  in 
education,  health,  and  other  areas.  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
participants  in  the  program  which  ex- 
plains the  need  for  travel  funds.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  the  inclusion  in 
the  Record  at  this  p>oint  excerpts  from  a 
letter  I  received  from  Stanley  N.  Graven, 
M.D.,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  its 
actions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thi  Universitt  of  Wisconsin. 

dxpartment  of  pediatrics, 
Madison,  Wis.,  September  23. 1988. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Wisconsin  Is 
aligned  with  Nicaragua  under  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  Program.  We  have  during  the 
past  six  montlis  made  significant  strides 
towards  the  development  of  a  number  of 
projects  in  the  areas  of  medicine,  education 
and  community  development  in  Nicaragua. 
While  the  project  and  the  expense  of  the 
personnel  Involved  In  the  project  are  being 
funded  through  private  sources  within  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  we  have  relied  upon 
travel  fuiKls  from  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
OfBce  In  Washington.  The  availability  of 
limited  travel  funds  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  Program  has  been  essential  to  the 
development  of  our  program. 

We  have  just  been  informed  that  the  Line 
Item  for  Travel  under  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  Program  was  stricken  by  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives.  My 
purpose  in  contacting  you  Is  in  the  hope 
that  you  might  consider  restoring  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  travel  budget  when  the 
measure  comes  up  for  consideration  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  We  fully  recognize  the 
problems  inherent  In  the  present  budget 
squeeze.  WhUe  we  anticipated  a  serious  cur- 
tailment in  the  availabUlty  of  travel  funds 
to  coordinate  the  projects  under  the  Part- 
ners of  the  AlUance,  we  did  not  anticipate 
their  total  disappearance.  Since  our  project 
is  still  In  the  early  development  phase,  the 
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non-avallablUty  of  travel  funds  will  cer- 
tainly delay  and  could  curtaU  the  develop- 
ment of  a  number  of  much  needed  projects 
in  Nicaragua. 

Sincerely, 

Stanlet  N.  Qraven,  M.D., 
Director,   Neonatal   Center,   Department 
of  Pediatrics,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Grueninq],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings],  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  HaydenJ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollincs],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClbl- 
LANl,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovern],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [  Mr.  Monroney  ] ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  MontoyaI,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse ],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  MtrsKn],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicoFF],  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Smathers]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gruening],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  would  etich  vote 
"nay." 

I  also  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett]  ,  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr, 
Cooper),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr,  Dominick],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy),  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 


The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son) is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Dirksen)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin).  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
lado  [Mr.  Dominick)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  I  Mr.  Murphy). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  13,  as  follows: 


(No.  319Leg.l 

YEAS— 44 

Allott 

Holland 

Pastoie 

Araerson 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Kennedy 

Pell 

Brooke 

Kuchel 

Percy 

Cannon 

Lauscbe 

Prouty 

Cose 

Magnuson 

Proxmire 

tiodd 

Mansfield 

Randolph 

Fong 

McOee 

Scott 

Qoodell 

Mclntyre 

Sparkman 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Spong 

Qrlffln 

Miller 

Symington 

Harris 

Mondale 

Williams,  N.J 

Hart 

Morton 

Yarbo  rough 

Hlckenlooper 

Moss 

Young,  Ohio 

Hill 

Mundt 

NAYS— 13 

Burdlck 

Hansen 

Talmadge 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Williams,  Del 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idahfe 

Young,  N.  Dal 

Curtis 

Russell 

Ervin 

Stennls 

NOT  VOTING— 43 

Aiken 

Ellender 

McGovern 

Baker 

Fannin 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Fulbrlght 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Omening 

Morse 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Murphy 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Muskie 

Brewster 

Hayden 

Nelson 

Carlson 

HolUngs 

Rlbicoff 

Chtirch 

Hruska 

Smathers 

Clark 

Inouye 

Smith 

Cooper 

Javits 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Tower 

Dirksen 

Long.  La. 

Tydings 

Dominick 

McCarthy 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments, request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Yarborouch,  Mr.  Al- 
lott, Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and 
Mr,  Mundt  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
swift,  yet  very  thorough  manner  in  which 
the  Senate  disposed  of  this  extremely  Im- 
Iiortant  and  complex  funding  measure 
again  speaks  abundantly  for  the  remark- 
able skill  and  ability  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore).  As  the 
chairman  of  this  important  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  Senator  Pastore  has 
once  again  displayed  his  usual  high 
standard  of  excellence  in  guiding  the  for- 
eign aid  appropriations  measure  to  over- 
whelming acceptance  by  the  Senate. 

Joining  Senator  Pastore  in  such  a  clear 
and  concise  presentation  of  this  bill  was 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott).  He.  too,  deserves  our  com- 
mendation for  the  fine  manner  in  which 
he,  as  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  added  to  the  discus- 
sion, and  to  our  understanding. 

The  Senate  has  once  again  exhibited 
splendid  cooperation,  giving  full  yet 
swift  consideration  to  an  important 
measure.  I  wish  to  commend  each  Sen- 
ator for  his  participation  and  coopera- 
tion. 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  19908)  was  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXE)CUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  Into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  of  UNESCO  Con- 
ference delegates. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNESCO    CONFERENCE    DELEGATES 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  -sun- 
dry nominations  of  UNESCO  Conference 
delegates. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — while  Senators  are 
in  the  Chamber 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  trtn- 
pore.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Is  the  Senator  going  to  inquire  about 
the  program? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  May  I  ask,  under  res- 
ervation of  objection,  whether  or  not  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  any 
further  chores  in  mind  which  would  re- 
quire answering  a  rollcall? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  My  best  guess  Is 
that  there  will  not  be  a  rollcall,  but  I 
should  like  a  leeway  of  1  percent  out  of 
100. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  there  is  no  objection 
to  that,  I  will  withdraw  my  objection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
what  are  we  voting  on? 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  UNESCO  dele- 
gation. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  desire  to  be  re- 
ported as  voting  "nay"  on  Executive 
Calendar  No.  1171.  message  No.  320,  the 
nomination  of  James  H.  McCrocklln,  of 
Texas.  I  desire  to  be  recorded  as  voting 
"nay." 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator  is  so 
recorded. 

With  that  vote,  in  accordance  with  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
the  nominations  of  all  the  UNESCO  Con- 
ference delegates  are  confirmed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore subsequently  stated:  Because  an  ob- 
jection was  made  with  respect  to  the 
nominations  of  the  UNESCO  Conference 
delegates,  the  Chair  feels  that  the  matter 
should  be  put  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD   Yes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
nominations  of  UNESCO  Conference 
delegates.  [Putting  the  question.] 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
vote  "nay"  on  the  nomination  of  James 
H.  McCrocklin.  I  vote  "yea"  on  the  other 
nine  of  that  delegation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  are  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 


words   "or  Imprisoned   not  more  than   one 
year,  or  botb". 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
with  respect  to  S.  4062. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  hear. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEINT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  will  state  the  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Were  the  amend- 
ments included  in  the  bill  as  passed? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEirr  pro  tem- 
pore. There  was  no  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  was  reported 
without  amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  This  is  the  cen- 
sus bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  This  was 
amended  in  the  Committee  on  Post  OfiQce 
and  Civil  Service,  to  take  out  the  Jail 
sentence. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  re- 
consideration of  the  vote  by  which  S. 
4062  was  passed  and  read  the  third  time, 
and  that  the  bill  be  returned  to  the 
calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  action  will  be  vacated. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resiunc  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  tuid  the 
Senate  resimied  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


CENSUS  QUESTIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1599,  S.  4062. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bn,L  Cl£rk.  A  bill  (S.  4062)  to 
amend  title  13.  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  census  questions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill  ? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

3.  4062 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  221 
of  title  13.  United  States  Code,  la  amended 
by— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  striking  out  the 
words  "or  imprisoned  not  more  than  sixty 
days,  or  both",  and 

12)   In    subsection    (b)    striking   out   the 


receiving  any  such  certification  shaU  pay  the 
carrier  with  respect  to  which  that  certifica- 
tion waa  filed  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  contained  therein." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  tie  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


PAYMENT  OF  OVERTIME  AND 
STANDBY  PAY  TO  PERSONNEL  OP 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1594.  H.R.  19136. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
19136)  to  amend  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  over- 
time and  standby  pay  to  cerUiln  per- 
sonnel employed  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


COMMON  CARRIER  OPE31ATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1589,  H.R.   18248. 

The  Legislativc  Clerk.  A  bill  'HJl. 
1824S)  to  amend  the  act  of  August  9, 
1955,  relating  to  certain  common  carrier 
operations  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  fares  for  the 
transportation  of  schoolchildren  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia",  approved  August  9.  1955 
(D.C.  Code.  sec.  44-214a).  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"3«c.  2.  In  the  case  of  any  common  carrier 
required  to  furnish  transportation  to  school- 
children at  a  reduced  fare  under  this  Act,  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Com- 
mission shall  certify  to  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  respect  to  ecich 
calendar  month  commencing  with  September 
1968.  and  ending  August  1971,  all  Inclusive, 
and  amount  which  Is  the  difference  between 
the  total  of  all  reduced  fares  paid  during 
such  calendar  month  to  such  carrier  by 
schoolchildren  In  accordance  with  this  Act 
and  the  amount  which  would  have  been  paid 
during  that  month  to  such  carrier  If  such 
fares  bad  been  paid  at  the  lowest  adult  fare 
established  by  the  Commission  for  regular 
route  transportation  In  that  month.  The  cer- 
tification required  by  this  section  shall  be 
made  for  each  such  month  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable following  the  end  thereof.  The  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  upon 


PADRE    ISLAND    NATIONAL 
SEASHORE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.   1587.  H.R.  17787. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJL 
17787)  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  Padre  Island  National  Sea- 
shore in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this  bill, 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  is  the  same  as 
that  passed  by  the  House.  It  would  au- 
thorize the  sum  necessary  to  pay  for  the 
judgment  that  was  entered  In  the  Fed- 
eral district  court  in  Texas  in  connection 
with  certain  land  acquisition  in  support 
of  Padre  Island  National  Seashore. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  the  Interest 
pajmnents  which  are  accruing  at  the  rate 
of  $31,081  for  a  month.  This  is  included 
in  the  authorization. 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  act  expeditiously  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate,  but  I  should  like 
to  say  a  couple  of  things  about  this 
matter. 

I  am  in  accord,  very  reluctantly,  with 
the  action  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  I  am  siu-e  that  his  action  in  urg- 


ing the  passage  of  this  bill  unamended  is 
somewhat  reluctant,  also,  because  of  the 
late  hour  in  the  session  and  it  being  im- 
possible to  get  action  on  this  bill  if  it  is 
amended  in  the  Senate. 

However,  this  particular  item,  the 
Padre  Island  Seashore,  brings  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  one  thing  we  have 
to  face  and  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
We  repeatedly  are  passing  bills  with  re- 
spect to  various  monuments,  seashores, 
and  conservation  measures  of  that  sort; 
and  then  we  find,  as  we  have  with  Point 
Reyes  and  Padre  Island,  that  the  cost 
goes  up  fantastically. 

In  this  particular  case,  we  are  now 
faced  with  judgments  far  beyond — in 
fact,  over  three  times — what  was  given 
to  the  committee  eis  the  estimated  cost  of 
this  seashore. 

At  the  time  the  bill  was  passed  I  said 
it  was  an  excessive  amount  of  land.  I 
made  efforts  to  get  it  reduced,  and  those 
efforts  were  unsuccessful  at  the  time. 

I  have  had  the  clerk  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Verkler,  prepare  a  statement  which 
shows  what  we  may  be  expected  to  face 
in  connection  with  this  matter  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

October  3,  1968. 
To:  Senator  Gordon  Allott 
Prom:  Jerry  T.  VerKler.  Staff  Director.  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Re:    Total    Cost   for   Padre   Island   National 
Seashore. 
Pursuant  to  your  request,  I  have  obtained 
the  following  figures  from  the  National  Park 
Service  which  I  believe  are  accurate  and,  I 
hope,  represent  the  final  cost  of  this  project. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  all  of  the  land 
transactions   have  been  handled  under  two 
civil  actions.  They  are: 

No.  65-C-54.  which  was  con- 
cluded earlier  this  year  and 
was  the  subject  of  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House;  this 
involves  a  total  award  of..  $9,292,730.00 

As  of  June  30.  Interest,  ac- 
cruing at  the  rate  of  6  per- 
cent,  amounted   to 1,110,663.25 

As  I  explained  to  you  yester- 
day, on  October  1  the  parties 
had  stipulated  an  agreement 
In  connection  with  the  sec- 
ond civil  action — which  is 
civil  action  No.  66-B-l — 
the  total  of  this  award 
would    be '5.732.750.00 

Total 16,136,033.25 

» Under  the  agreement.  Interest  will  not 
begin  to  accrue  on  this  until  January  1,  and 
then  It  will  be  at  the  rate  of  6  percent. 

The  agreement  regarding  the  second 
Judgment  came  about  In  this  way.  The  Jury 
came  In  with  an  award  of  $9,924,387.  The 
Government  filed  a  request  for  a  remittitur, 
and  the  Court  agreed.  Indicating  that  the 
amount  of  the  award  shocked  the  conscience 
of  the  Court.  The  Judgment  was  then  re- 
duced to  $7,300,000.  The  agreement  Involves 
the  prospective  revestment  of  some  1,638 
acres,  and  the  value  of  this  revestment  would 
be  the  difference  between  $5,700,000  (the  cash 
amount  agreed  on)  and  $7,300,000,  which 
comes  to  $1,600,000. 


The  total  cost  then  would  be  $16,136,033.25, 
plus  any  additional  Interest  which  might 
accrue  before  payment  Is  actually  made.  The 
higher  figures  which  you  had,  approaching 
$22,000,000,  Included  the  original  judgments 
rendered  by  the  jury  In  both  cases,  plus 
Interest. 

The  original  celling  In  the  Padre  Island 
authorization  was  set  at  $5,000,000.  In  order 
to  stop  the  Interest  and  pay  this  off,  I  would 
recommend  that  we  amend  the  bill  now  that 
agreement  has  been  reached  and  take  care 
of  this  matter  once  and  for  all.  Since  the 
Committee  Is  determined  to  avoid  declara- 
tions of  taking  In  the  future,  except  In  the 
most  unusual  situations.  I  believe  we  can 
make  the  ceilings  lmpos«»d  by  Congress  mean- 
ingful and  that  this  type  of  situation  should 
not  occur  again. 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  a  letter  Chairman 
Jackson  received  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  which  I  discussed  with  you 
j-esterday. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  find  some  way  to  try 
to  resolve  this  situation,  for  we  will  face 
the  same  question  a  little  later  with  re- 
spect to  the  bill  In  which  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Florida  is 
interested.  I  shall  not  oppose  that  bill 
because  we  have  taken  one  step  in  that 
matter  which  I  hope  will  keep  us  from 
getting  these  constantly  increasing  costs. 

However,  on  this  bill  I  agree  that  the 
chairman  has  taken  the  only  step  and 
the  only  move  he  could  make  under  the 
circumstances. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  a  time  when  we  have  been  op- 
erating with  a  Government  deficit  of  $100 
million  a  day  and  when  we  recognize  we 
have  to  establish  priorities,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  not  the  appropriate  time 
for  us  to  appropriate  nearly  $7  million 
to  establish  a  park  in  any  of  the  States. 

I  think  this  is  particularly  an  area 
where  we  could  save  this  much  money, 
and  we  should  at  least  postpone  this  pro- 
gram until  a  later  date  . 

I  notice  this  measure  was  not  placed 
on  the  calendar  until  October  1.  I  think 
if  there  had  been  any  justification  for 
this  program  at  all  it  should  have  been 
brought  here  many  weeks  before,  rather 
than  waiting  until  the  last  days  of  the 
session.  I  certainly  shall  not  support  the 
proposal. 

If  we  are  going  to  erect  a  monument 
In  this  countrj*  I  suggest  it  be  a  monu- 
ment to  the  taxpayers  who  are  going  to 
be  called  upon  to  bear  the  burden  of  all 
these  expanding  programs,  because  we 
seem  to  be  constantly  expanding  pro- 
grams rather  than  cutting  them  back. 

In  both  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
war  President  Roosevelt  and  President 
Truman  placed  moratoriums  on  public 
works  projects,  those  which  could  be 
postponed  without  Jeopardizing  our  se- 
curity or  the  economy  of  this  country. 
Unfortunately,  this  administration  is  in- 
sisting on  not  only  financing  a  full-scale 
war  but  also  continuing  all  domestic  pro- 
grams at  the  same  time.  The  time  is  long 
past  due  when  we  should  start  curtail- 
ing these  nonessential  operations. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  proposal. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 


Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
It  Is  more  logical  for  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  do  so,  but 
I  wish  to  attempt  to  explain  that  what 
we  are  doing  with  the  present  bill  is  not 
voting  new  moneys;  we  are  actually  vot- 
ing moneys  to  pay  a  judgment  on  which 
interest  has  been  accumulating  since 
June  30,  at  the  rate  of  $31,000  a  month. 
So  while  I  agree  with  the  Senator  in  his 
basic  philosophy.  I  do  not  think  it  has 
been  clear  here  that  this  is  a  Judgment 
we  are  paying. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  recognize  that  there  Is  a  Judg- 
ment. Why?  There  Is  a  Judgment  because 
the  Department  insisted  on  condemning 
the  property  and  obligating  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  correct. 
The  interest  may  be  running  on  the 
judgment,  but  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  that  the  Judgment  If  paid  Is 
going  to  be  paid  with  borrowed  money 
on  which  interest  will  also  be  paid.  The 
Government  would  be  borrowing  money 
on  which  there  will  be  Interest  due  to 
pay  for  this  judgment.  It  is  time  to  be 
thinking  about  both  the  interest  and  the 
principal  and  why  these  obligations  are 
continuously  expanding.  They  do  not 
have  to  expand  these  parks  at  this  time. 
They  do  not  have  to  create  these  Judg- 
ments. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  what  happened  here 
Is  that  initially  an  order  of  taking  was 
granted,  and  a  judgment  has  been 
entered.  The  title  to  this  property  Is  In 
the  Federal  Government.  There  Is  no 
way  we  can  avoid  the  obligation  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  That  Is  what  we  are 
talking  about  here. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  we  must 
be  very  careful  in  those  situations  in 
which  orders  of  taking  have  been  en- 
tered so  that  an  obligation  accrues  im- 
mediately on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  committee  has  taken  steps  on  a 
completely  bipartisan  basis  to  avoid  this 
kind  of  situation  in  the  future.  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
that  we  are  up  against  a  situation  where 
the  Federal  Government  already  owns 
this  property.  We  have  no  other  feasible 
recourse. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  we 
have  no  recourse,  it  is  only  because  the 
head  of  the  executive  department  which 
has  charge  of  the  program  goes  out  and 
expands  these  programs,  creating  these 
multimillion-dollar  schemes,  solely  be- 
cause he  wants  the  monument  in  Texas. 
I  suggest  that  we  can  remember  Texas 
without  this  monument. 

It  is  time  that  the  administrators 
downtown  recognized  that  even  though 
they  may  have  the  authority  to  condemn 
this  property  they  are  creating  obliga- 
tions which  must  be  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payers. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  we  reject 
this  measure  and  let  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment downtown  ask  himself  where 
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he  lA  going  to  get  the  money  to  pay  for  It 
first. 

I  disagree  completely  that  all  we  have 
to  do  Is  let  them  come  In  and  say  that 
they  have  the  Judgment.  If  this  one  is 
paid  then  they  go  out  and  establish  an- 
other debt. 

We  have  a  situation  In  our  area  where 
they  are  condemning  the  property  and 
expanding  beyond  what  the  Congress  In- 
tended. Then  they  will  come  In  and  say 
we  have  the  Judgment  granted  and  that 
we  now  have  an  obligation  to  buy  It,  so 
Just  appropriate  a  few  extra  millions. 
I  object  to  this  procedure. 
I  shall  not  vote  for  the  measure. 
Mr.   MOSS.   Mr.    President,   I   do   not 
think  it  is  accurate  to  say  the  adminis- 
trator downtown  has  gone  out  and  ex- 
panded the  park  and  created  this  prob- 
lem. 

This  Is  a  bill  Congress  ptissed  about 
6  years  ago  In  which  we  established  the 
national  seashore,  and  we  set  out  the 
boUndartes.  We  appropriated  some 
money,  ihd  we  directed  the  National 
Park  Service  to  acquire  the  land.  They 
proceeded  in  the  usual  way  to  acquire 
the  land. 

We  have  been  stuck  by  reason  of  a  tak- 
ing and  then  a  Judgment  that  is  very 
excessive.  I  assure  the  Senator,  as  the 
chairman  said,  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  really  feel  the  greatest  out- 
rage that  this  price  has  been  foisted  upon 
us.  Nevertheless,  proceeding  in  the  way 
we  have  proceeded  for  years  and  years 
in  these  matters  we  have  been  placed  In 
the  position  where  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  now  owns  the  land,  and  a  Judgment 
stands  against  the  Federal  Government. 
We  are  attempting  to  modify  this  proce- 
dure as  set  forth  by  the  committee's 
statement  of  policy  on  the  Blscayne  bill. 
The  able  Senator  from  Colorado  pointed 
out  that  Interest  of  $31,000  a  month  Is 
nuuiing  and  therefore,  the  only  realistic 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  appropriate  the 
money  authorized,  pay  off  the  Judgment 
and  get  this  matter  out  of  the  way.  We 
have  suggested  other  procedures  that 
will  be  used  hereafter  so  that  hopefully 
we  will  not  be  caught  in  this  kind  of 
situation  again.  I  should  point  out  that 
this  is  not  the  only  place,  as  was  men- 
tioned earlier.  We  have  similar  points 
raised  on  other  acquisitions  we  have 
made  In  connection  with  other  areas 
added  to  our  national  park  system. 

Unfortunately.  Juries  bringing  In  Judg- 
ments on  value  seem  to  be  perfectly 
willing  to  saddle  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  any  amount  of  money  In  favor 
of  local  landowners  whose  land  is  taken. 
For  that  reason  hereafter  we  are  going 
to  postpone  any  taking  until  after  the 
Judgment  Is  rendered  and  then  decide 
If  the  price  is  right.  If  it  isn't,  we  will  go 
to  other  areas  for  the  location  of  our 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  recog- 
nize the  points  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator,  and  I  shall  not  get  into  a  posi- 
tion of  debating  whether  it  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  Congress  or  the  executive  de- 
partment. It  Is  some  of  both. 
The  point  is  that  when  this  park  pro- 


posal was  first  made  to  the  Congress  It 
was  presented  on  the  basis  that  it  would 
cost  X  amount  and  it  Is  now  many  times 
that  amount.  If  the  Department  could 
not  get  the  land  on  a  negotiated  basis 
for  anywhere  near  what  we  were  first 
told  it  should  have  abandoned  the  park. 
They  could  have  abandoned  it.  The  trou- 
ble Is  that  the  executive  department 
downtown  never  heard  of  any  such  thing 
as  a  plan  to  reduce  the  cost.  They  will 
spend  and  buy  property  at  20  times  the 
amoimt  mentioned  as  long  as  Congress 
pays  the  bill  without  questions. 

They  Just  keep  on  buying.  It  is  one  way 
they  can  pour  an  extra  $8  or  $9  million 
into  the  local  area  of  Texas,  or  wher- 
ever they  are  buying  the  land.  I  am  not 
quarreling  with  the  landowners.  They  are 
entitled  to  sell  It  for  what  they  can  get, 
but  the  Government  does  not  have  to  be 
the  buyer.  They  have  a  good  sucker  on 
the  other  end,  good  old  Uncle  Sam.  and 
he  does  not  seem  to  care  what  he  pays. 
Uncle  Sam  did  not  have  to  buy  it.  He  is 
buying  it  only  because  Congress  seems 
to  have  no  interest  In  what  It  costs. 

I  say  again,  we  do  not  need  this  monu- 
ment just  because  it  is  in  the  State  of 
Texas.  We  will  not  forget  for  a  long  time 
what  a  Texan  has  done  to  our  national 
debt. 

Perhaps  Congress  should  dedicate  this 
park  as  a  tribute  to  the  American  tax- 
payers, who  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for 
it.  I  cannot  vote  for  this  bill.  The  cost 
cannot  be  justified. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  put  a  question 
to  the  proponents  of  the  bill.  In  Ohio, 
when  a  jury  awards  an  amoimt  of  money 
far  In  excess  of  what  the  Government 
thinks  the  property  is  worth,  the  Gov- 
ernment can  abandon  the  appropriation 
on  condition  that  it  pays  to  the  owner  of 
the  property  the  expenses  he  incurred  In 
trial  of  the  case.  Can  we  do  that  under 
Federal  law? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  assume  that 
we  could  not  do  it  without  paying  dam- 
ages. The  difference  between  the  proce- 
dure undoubtedly  followed  in  Ohio— and 
I  know  the  same  is  true  In  the  State  of 
Washington — is  that  title  does  not  pass 
until  there  has  been  a  final  Judgment. 
The  Federal  procedure,  as  the  Senator  is 
aware,  is  that  one  can  go  in.  on  proper 
showing,  and  make  a  deposit  of  estimat- 
ed value  and  get  an  order  of  taking,  and 
title  passes  when  the  order  is  signed  by 
the  Judge. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  If  the  Federal  Government 
would  now  reject  this  excessive  award 
given  to  the  Texans,  the  remedy  of  the 
property  owners  would  be  to  sue  for 
damages? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Government  could 
have  appealed  the  case,  of  course,  to  the 
circuit  court. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  But  that  is  not 
what  I  am  asking.  Can  the  Govern- 
ment  

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  cannot  turn  It  back. 
Title  has  passed.  If  the  property  owner 
does  not  want  to  take  it.  there  carmot  be 
a  revestment  without  extensive  litigation 
and  damages. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  example  of 
how  we  are  constantly  led  into  a  position 
of  weakness  as  a  result  of  the  optimistic 
statements  made  as  to  how  little  the  cost 
will  be  if  we  acquire  property.  How  In- 
congruous those  statements  are  with  the 
eventual  cost  to  the  Government. 

When  the  Padre  Island  proposal  was 
made,  I  was  in  the  Chamber.  I  remember 
that  the  estimate  of  the  cost  was  low.  It 
is  always  low.  The  total  cost  was  esti- 
mated to  be  $5  million.  We  therefore  au- 
thorized an  appropriation  of  $5  million. 
When  the  Senate  voted  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Padre  Island,  it  did  so  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  cost  would  be  $5  million. 
The  report  shows  the  inability  of  many 
landowners  and  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice to  agree  on  the  value  of  Padre  Island 
lands,  which  led  to  the  institution  of  two 
major  condemnation  proceedings,  one  of 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  bill  now  be- 
fore us.  Involved  in  this  proceeding  were 
11  tracts  of  land  with  acreage  deposits 
in  court  values  testified  to  by  witnesses. 
The  award  of  the  court  follows:  The 
Government  ptdd  to  the  court,  according 
to  this  appraisal,  on  the  first  nine  tracts, 
consisting  of  33,680  acres,  the  sum  of 
$1,212,350.  With  respect  to  tract  No.  12, 
involving  66.000  acres,  it  paid  the  sum  of 
$1,190,000.  Respecting  tract  No.  71,  in- 
volving 693  acres,  it  paid  the  sum  of 
$380,000.  In  round  numbers,  that 
amounts  to  about  $2,400,000. 

The  landowner  said  that  the  land  is 
worth,  for  the  nine  tracts,  33,000  acres. 
$9  million;  tract  No.  12,  $20  million.  They 
finally  obtained  an  amount  of  money  far 
in  excess  of  what  was  estimated  to  be  the 
value  of  the  land. 

My  complaint  today  Is  that  we  plunge 
Into  these  things  under  an  optimistic  es- 
timate, at  the  time  we  authorized  the 
acquisition  of  the  land,  and  the  appraisals 
made  by  those  proposing  the  acquisition, 
and  then  we  find  ourselves  in  the  dis- 
turbing situation  out  of  which  it  Is 
claimed  we  have  no  method  of  escape. 

I  wish  we  had  some  Padre  Islsmds  in 
Ohio. 

I  anticipated  this  when  I  opposed  the 
Padre  Island  acquisition.  It  is  happening 
entirely  too  much  all  over  the  country. 
I  opposed  the  problem  when  it  came  be- 
fore this  body. 

Now  I  should  like  to  ask  the  proponents 
of  the  bill,  are  there  any  more  acres 
Involved? 

Mr.    MOSS.    The    Senator    is    asking 
about  the  Padre  Island  bill? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  do  not  believe  it  has  been 
fully  acquired,  or  at  least  the  remaining 
judgment  has  not  been  finalized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  many  more  acres 
are  involved? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  is  pending  one 
other  settlement  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment which  was  entered  into  by  the  par- 
ties on  October  1.  The  able  Senator  from 
Colorado  made  reference  to  that  in  his 
remarks.  The  total  amount  involved  in 
that  one  is  $5,732,750.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  interest  does  not  .start 
to  run  until  the  1st  of  January.  We  pro- 


pose to  take  that  matter  up  legislatively 
after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  judgment  been 
rendered  on  thai  item? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  does  not  involve  a 
final  judgment.  It  involves  a  stipulation 
or  agreement  which  has  been  reached  by 
the  parties. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  agreement  on 
the  price  in  excess  of  what  the  estimate 
was  when  the  matter  came  before  us? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  Is  the  case  on  all 
these  parcels.  The  total  estimated 
amount  we  had  at  the  time  was  $5  mil- 
lion for  all  of  the  property  on  Padre  Is- 
land. The  able  Senator  knows  that 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  total  estimate  was 
$5  million.  What  is  the  total  cost  as  now 
indicated? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  With  the  last  item,  as 

the  Senator  mentioned 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  The  total  will  be  $16,- 
136,033.25.  plus  any  additional  interest 
that  will  accrue. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  fortifies  the  argu- 
ment I  have  just  made. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wonder, 
since  the  cost  is  so  much  more  than  the 
Department  planned,  why  do  we  not  just 
drop  the  suit  and  withdraw  the  efforts 
to  condemn  the  property?  Why  not  just 
drop  the  project? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  is  just  unbelieva- 
ble. Five  million  dollars  was  the  estimated 
cost.  We  approved  the  purchase  of  Padre 
Island.  I  think  approval  was  given  about 
2  years  ago.  Today  the  cost  Is  $16  mil- 
lion, 200  percent  and  more  over  the  esti- 
mate. 
Are  we  tied  down  on  the  last  item? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  The  last  item  is  an 
agreement,  and  we  have  not  yet  author- 
ized its  payment  by  law.  That  is  a  mat- 
ter for  the  Congress  to  resolve,  which  we 
will  have  to  take  up  when  we  reconvene 
in  January.  There  is  no  judgment  as  yet, 
only  on  agreement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  there  Is  an  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  Is  a  stipulation 
of  agreement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  we  break  the  agree- 
ment, we  become  subject  to  lawsuits  for 
damages? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  law  suit  would  go 
on.  Additional  interest  would  have  to  be 
paid. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  much  is  the 
agreement  above  the  estimated  value  of 
the  land  when  we  authorized  It? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  I  explained,  I  do 
not  have  a  breakdown  on  the  appraisal 
of  each  of  these  before  me  now,  but  the 
total  estimated  cost  of  all  of  the  land 
acquisition  was  $5  million.  The  total  ac- 
quisition cost  now  is  over  $16  million  for 
aU  of  it. 

I  point  out  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  one  of  tho  most  difficult  prob- 
lems we  have  had  in  cormection  with  ac- 
quisition of  lands  for  parks  and  recrea- 
tional purposes  has  been  the  escalation  of 
land  values.  We  have  had  other  cases 


worse  than  this.  That  Is  why,  In  the 
amendments  to  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund,  which  the  Congress  approved 
this  year,  we  gave  to  the  Secretary  a  lit- 
tle additional  authority,  such  as  the  right 
to  purchase  an  option  on  lands  imme- 
diately upon  the  passage  of  an  authori- 
zation. In  addition,  certain  advance  con- 
tract authority  was  given.  All  of  this  was 
in  an  effort  to  try  to  avoid  the  problem 
of  escalation  of  land  costs. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
me  whether  any  politicians  are  involved 
in  the  ownership  of  the  land? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  suppose  the 
Senator  has. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  can  say  I  personally 
have  no  such  knowledge. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  faith  in  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson] 
and  the  committee  is  Implicit. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anything  sinister  Involved  in  this.  The 
tragedy  in  the  country  today,  in  our  ef- 
fort to  establish  national  parks  and  rec- 
reation areas  involving  land  acquisition, 
is  the  rapidly  rising  costs  of  land.  I  do  not 
want  to  go  into  it  at  any  great  length  at 
this  point,  but  with  reference  to  Point 
Reyes  in  California,  the  estimated  cost 
there  was  $14  million,  and  the  last  esti- 
mate we  had  was  $57  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  been  through 
this  as  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  when  I  felt 
the  State  was  being  fleeced,  I  abandoned 
the  appropriation. 

I  should  now  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Utah  how  he  contemplates  protect- 
ing the  taxpayer  in  the  future  against 
this  sort  of  degradation  that  has  oc- 
curred. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  respond  to  the  Senator. 

In  addition  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Washington  lias  pointed  out  about  the 
additional  authority  we  have  given  in 
the  passage  of  the  amendments  to  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund,  so 
that  the  price  can  be  fixed  at  a  very  rea- 
sonable figure,  we  will  in  other  bills  which 
come  before  the  committee  direct  that 
the  taking  procedure  be  changed. 
We  are  going  to  request  that  they  pro- 
ceed under  a  standard  condemnation  of 
land  procedure;  and  that  in  any  case 
where  the  price  fixed  in  that  procedure 
appears  to  be  excessive  to  the  land  man- 
ager, he  then  report  immediately  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress. 
Then  a  determination  would  be  made  as 
to  whether  to  abandon  and  let  the  whole 
thing  go  or  come  in  and  seek  the  addi- 
tional moneys,  if  any,  that  have  been 
determined. 

We  have  done  this  for  the  simple  pur- 
pose of  getting  away  from  the  problem 
in  which  we  find  ourselves,  whereby  the 
Federal  Govenunent  owns  that  land  and 
must  pay  for  it  without  a  chance  to  back 
out.  We  have  taken  it  under  law  and  we 
now  own  the  land.  Therefore  the  judg- 
ment nms  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  Interest,  and  it  will  go  on  and 
on.  In  fact,  we  had  a  case  of  land  taken 
In  North  Carolina  that  ran  on  for  years 


and  years.  The  Judgment  stayed  there 
and  the  Interest  kept  piling  up  until  It 
became  scandalous. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  are  two  ways, 
then,  of  appropriating  property.  One  Is 
by  paying  money  into  the  court  and  be- 
coming immediately  the  owner.  TTie 
other  is  by  not  paying  money  Into  the 
court  and  thus  not  becoming  the  owner, 
but  the  Government  waiting  until  it  sees 
what  the  price  of  the  land  is,  and  then 
determines  whether  It  will  take  it  or  not. 
Mr.  MOSS.  That  Is  correct.  I  may 
point  out  that  I  think  the  reason  why 
the  Federal  Government  has  continued 
to  act  in  this  way  is  that  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  rights-of-way  for  high- 
ways, where  the  road  must  go  in  a  cer- 
tain direction,  it  has  followed  the  taking 

procedure 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  Is  different. 
Mr.  MOSS.  As  the  Senator  has  said, 
that  is  different,  because  a  piece  of  land 
in  the  middle  of  a  highway  cannot  be 
dropped;  but  when  the  price  of  a  parcel 
of  land  in  a  recreation  area  becomes  so 
outrageous  we  can  abandon  it  and  walk 
away  from  it,  provided  we  have  not  had 
the  taking  procedure  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Two  things  strike  me 
about  this  discussion.  One  Is  the  sloven- 
liness of  the  procedure  which  we  have 
followed.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  land 
was  $5  million.  The  actual  cost  is  $16 
million.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  ex- 
plain to  the  ordinary  taxpayer  how  that 
can  be.  But  if  It  is  so,  does  It  result  from 
inflation?  Does  it  result  from  the  mad- 
ness of  the  operations  through  which 
everybody  is  going  and  wanting  to  buy? 
In  either  event.  It  is  a  frightening  task 
confronting  us. 

I  concur  in  what  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  said  that  legally  there 
is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  should  vote  "no"  in  face 
of  the  belief  that  there  Is  nothing  we  can 
do  about  it,  or  whether  I  should  vote 
at  all  and  thus  signify  my  deep  indigna- 
tion over  the  situation  that  has  devel- 
oped. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
offered,  the  question  Is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug^ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  question  Is  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  passage.  All 
those  m  favor  say  "aye." 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  vote  "no." 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  the  Chair  has  not  stated  the 
question. 
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The  ACTINO  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  flnal  passage  of 
H.R.  17787.  As  many  as  are  In  favor  say 
"tye."  Those  who  are  opposed  say  "no." 

The  ayes  apparently  have  It.  The  ayes 
have  it,  and  the  blU  (HR.  17787)  Is 
passed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  psissed. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  there  have  been  so  many 
rectless  statements  made  about  Padre 
Island  that  I  think  the  record  should 
be  clarified.  The  Senate  passed  the  Padre 
Island  bill  in  September  1962,  creating  a 
national  seashore  of  184,000  acres.  At 
that  time  an  estimate  was  made  of  the 
value.  The  landowners  who  owned  the 
land  bitterly  fought  the  bill.  That  is  why 
it  took  iVa  years  to  get  it  passed.  They 
wanted  t»  make  a  Miami  Beach  there, 
they  said. 

Once  it  was  passed,  they  continued  to 
fight  the  condemnation,  and  it  has  taken 
6  years  to  get  the  land.  They  could  not 
agree  with  the  landowners,  and  they  had 
to  condemn  It,  and  the  land  judgments 
have  gone  up.  We  had  the  cooperation  of 
the  State  of  Texas.  With  the  exception 
of  33.545  acres  of  submerged  and  tidal 
land  owned  by  the  State  of  Texas,  all  of 
the  lands  Included  in  the  national  sea- 
shore were  in  private  ownership.  As  a 
gift  to  the  people  of  the  Nation  from  the 
people  of  Texas,  the  State  of  Texas 
deeded  to  the  Federal  Government  the 
33,545  acres  of  submerged  land  that  the 
State  of  Texas  owned  in  the  seashore 
boundaries. 

So  the  State  of  Texas,  through  the 
leadership  of  Its  Governor,  John  Con- 
nally.  gave  to  the  Government  more  than 
33,000  acres  of  valuable  submerged  tidal 
lands  in  both  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in 
Laguna  Madre.  The  Federal  Government 
had  that  land  as  a  free  gift. 

Acquisition  of  the  privately  owned 
lands,  however,  has  proven  something  to 
be  a  costly  problem.  The  private  owners 
contended  that  the  Government's  ap- 
praisal was  too  low,  and  when  no  agree- 
ment could  be  reached  on  the  value  of 
these  lands,  three  major  condemnation 
procedures  were  initiated.  Two  of  these 
would  be  finally  completed  with  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  with  verdicts  made  high- 
er than  the  Government's  appraisal. 

HJl.  17787  deals  with  the  condemna- 
tion proceedings  involving  more  than 
89,000  acres  in  the  northern  and  central 
portion  of  the  seashore,  the  main  and 
best  portions  of  the  seashore.  This  is 
where  the  ranger  station,  the  museum, 
and  the  other  facilities  will  be  built.  This 
will  enable  the  National  Park  Service  to 
continue  the  development  of  this  park. 

Mr.  President,  the  year  after  the  bill 
was  passed,  100,000  people  came  on  to 
that  island  In  1  day.  on  the  sand,  with 
no  roads,  driveways,  or  anything.  The 
National  Park  Service  has  estimated  to 
me  that  once  it  is  developed.  It  will  be 


the  second  most  visited  national  park  In 
America.  At  this  time,  the  most  visited 
national  park  Is  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
because  it  is  located  here,  close  to  the 
great  centers  of  population.  Padre  Island 
Is  a  popular  and  logical  resort  area  for 
people  from  the  Midwest,  because  it  is 
closer  for  them  than  the  Atlantic  coast. 

When  the  Government  appraised  these 
private  lands,  it  set  the  value  of  $2,402,- 
350.  Private  owners  were  unwilling  to 
accept  this  evaluation,  insisting  that  the 
acres  to  be  purchased  were  worth  some- 
thing in  the  neighborhood  of  $30  mil- 
lion. 

The  case  went  to  trial,  where  a  jury 
set  the  valuation  at  $9,212,730.  Since  a 
total  of  $2,402,350  of  the  Government's 
original  appraisal  had  been  deposited 
with  the  court,  there  is  left  a  deficiency 
of  $6,810,380  payable  under  the  court's 
judgment  against  the  United  States. 

While  the  values  fixed  by  the  jury  are 
higher  than  those  estimated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  they  are  not  excessive 
as  of  the  day  they  were  fixed.  There  is  a 
part,  on  the  south  part  of  the  Island,  that 
I  think  Is  grossly  excessive,  but  the  Fed- 
eral court  tried  It,  and  the  jury  fixed  the 
value  as  Its  judgment  in  the  contested 
cases. 

As  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  stated, 
land  values  are  going  up  and  up.  At  the 
time  I  introduced  the  first  bill  in  1958.  $5 
million  was  a  pretty  generous  fund.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  we  are 
acquiring  here  89,000  acres,  in  addition 
to  the  33,435  acres  the  State  of  Texas 
has  given  to  the  Federal  Government. 
We  still  have  in  dispute  the  southern 
part  of  the  seashore,  which  will  be  left 
over  until  the  next  session. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  has  stated,  the  National 
Park  Service  has  been  trying  to  negotiate 
a  settlement  on  that  southern  part,  and 
they  have  even  considered  a  rescission  on 
part  of  that  land,  and  a  shortening  of 
the  boimdaries  of  the  park.  But  that  mat- 
ter is  left  for  the  next  Congress  to  set- 
tle. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  this  Is  a 
necessary  and  a  very  reasonable  author- 
ization. Padre  Island  is  the  largest  of  the 
Nation's  four  national  seashores,  and  its 
value  to  future  generations  of  Americans 
will  be  far  beyond  the  amount  we  au- 
thorize here  today.  Though  ihe'^  ha^ 
been  little  development  completed  on  the 
seashore  because  of  the  litigation,  it  al- 
ready has  become  a  national  attraction 
within  our  national  parks  system.  In 
1967,  for  example,  there  were  nearly 
200.000  visits  to  Padre  Island. 

With  its  unequaled  beaches.  Padre 
Island  Is  a  unique  addition  to  our  na- 
tional park  system. 

I  conmiend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  for  his  leadership  in 
conservation.  His  record  will  go  down 
as  one  of  the  great  conservationists  in 
the  history  of  Congress.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  be  present  at  the  White  House  on 
Wednesday,  when  the  President  signed 
four  conservation  bills,  including  the 
Redwoods  National  Park  bill,  the  North 
Cascades   National  Park   bill,   the  na- 


tional trails  bill,  and  the  wild  rivers  bill. 
This  90th  Corv^ess  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  the  greatest  conservation  Con- 
gress in  the  history  of  America,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
is  the  man  who  has  led  the  effort,  and 
is  entitled  to  the  greatest  share  of  the 
credit. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  for  his  generous  and 
kind  remarks. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  They  have  been 
earned. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  BISCA-iTNE 
NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1586,  H.R.  551. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R. 
551)  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
the  Blscayne  National  Monument  in  the 
State  of  Florida,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Utah,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  which  heard  this 
matter. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be  brief 
in  this  matter,  but  will  try  to  set  It 
forth  so  the  Senate  can  understand  the 
matter  on  which  we  are  proceeding. 

The  bill  before  us  has  been  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  creation  of  the  Biscayne 
National  Monument  in  Florida.  This  is 
an  area  Immediately  off  the  coast  of 
Florida,  near  the  city  of  Miami.  There- 
fore, the  first  point  In  favor  of  this  pro- 
posal is  that  It  Is  close  to  a  large  metro- 
politan area. 

The  monument  area  consists  of  about 
3.900  acres  of  nonsubmerged  land,  and 
then  an  area  of  shallow  water  between 
the  land  area  of  the  keys  and  the  shore- 
line of  Florida.  The  mainland  is  mostly 
mangrove  swamps  and  undeveloped.  In 
fact,  all  of  this  area  Is  largely  un- 
developed. 

The  reason  that  It  Is  Important  that  we 
move  at  once  on  this  matter  is  the  fact 
that  this  Is  still  an  unspoiled  area,  even 
though  it  is  very  near  to  a  large  metro- 
politan center.  If  there  Is  further  delay, 
we  may  lose  this  opportunity.  There  has 
been  discussion,  for  a  number  of  years. 
of  building  a  causeway  over  to  the 
Florida  keys.  If  that  ever  happens,  of 
course,  it  will  be  followed  by  a  Miami 
Beach  type  of  development  In  place  of 
the  natural  unspoiled  land  which  Is  now 
there. 

The  area  has  great  underwater  beauty, 
similar  to  what  we  have  around  some  of 


the  Caribbean  islands,  which  forms  one 
of  its  most  appealing  features. 

The  county  of  Dade  and  the  State  of 
Florida  have  agreed  to  donate  to  the 
Federal  Government  whatever  interest 
they  have  In  lands  within  the  monument 
area,  and  also  whatever  Interest  in  the 
imderwater  area,  the  submerged  part 
lying  between  the  keys  and  the  shore. 
There  will,  of  course,  be  costs  to  the  Park 
Service  In  acquiring  some  of  the  privately 
owned  land. 

In  view  of  the  debate  we  have  recently 
had  on  the  cost  of  acquisition,  there  is 
a  ptoint  that  should  be  made  before  the 
Senate  in  this  connection.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  win  cost  less  than  $24  million 
to  acquire  the  lands.  I  have  supporting 
statements  as  to  the  appraised  valuation 
for  tax  purposes,  which  is  about  half  of 
that  amount.  So  the  committee,  in 
recommending  this  monument,  has  put 
a  ceiling  on  the  amount  that  can  be  spent 
for  the  acquisition  of  lands.  That  celling 
is  $24,575,000. 

The  question  arises.  How  are  they 
going  to  stay  within  the  ceiling?  Here  is 
the  second  action  the  committee  has 
taken:  As  I  Indicated  in  talking  about 
the  Padre  Island  bill,  the  committee  has 
directed  that  in  the  acquisition  of  these 
lands,  the  method  of  condemnation — 
whereby  land  is  taken  and  then  a  value 
later  determined — not  be  used.  The  re- 
port directs  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  refrain  from  any  "declarations 
of  taking"  in  the  Biscayne  National 
Monument,  if  condemnation  proceedings 
are  entered  Into.  They  may  be  able  to  get 
those  lands  by  negotiation,  but  if  con- 
demnation proceedings  are  entered  into, 
the  Government  shall  not  take  title  un- 
til the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  land 
has  been  finally  determined.  The  com- 
mittee has  set  that  down  as  policy  to  be 
followed.  We  do  not  want  to  be  in  a  sit- 
uation where  we  have  taken  title,  and 
then  have  a  price  fixed  later.  We  will  not 
take  title  until  the  negotiation  with  the 
landowner  or  a  final  judgment  showing 
ultimate  cost  has  been  determined. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  "Who 
makes  the  determination? 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  may  be  made  by  a  jury, 
or  the  court,  if  we  go  to  a  condemnation 
proceeding.  Of  course,  if  the  matter  is 
negotiated,  it  will  be  between  the  parties 
and  it  must  be  within  this  price  ceiling, 
or  they  are  not  permitted  to  consum- 
mate a  deal.  But  if  the  matter  goes  to  a 
condemnation,  they  shall  use  what  is  re- 
ferred to  as  a  straight  condemnation, 
meaning  that  they  enter  a  suit  and  pro- 
ceed to  have  the  valuation  and  the  price 
fixed  before  title  passes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  the 
event  the  price  fixed  is  too  high,  can  the 
Government  just  say,  "You  keep  your 
land"? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  right;  and  this  is 
also  set  out  in  the  report. 

"If  the  Government  oCQclals  feel  that 
a  parcel  of  land  has  been  valued  at  too 


high  a  price  in  their  judgment  or  if  the 
celling  imposed  by  Congress  would  be 
exceeded,  then  an  opportunity  Is  pre- 
sented to  the  Government  to  back  off 
from  this  particular  acquisition." 

Then  we  add:  "If  the  Park  Service  at 
some  point  in  its  land  acquisition  pro- 
gram at  Biscayne  National  Monimient 
finds  this  course  unsatisfactory  and  feels 
compelled  to  request  that  an  order  of 
taking  be  used,  then  consultation  with 
the  committees  should  occur  immedi- 
ately." 

So,  the  committees  then  at  that  point 
have  their  opportunity  on  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  sides  to  say  whether  In 
their  judgment  this  acquisition  should 
proceed  or  whether  we  should  withdraw 
from  the  particular  purchase.  I  can  as- 
sure the  Senate,  having  sat  on  that  com- 
mittee now  for  10  years  and  having  been 
through  some  of  these  painful  experi- 
ences of  land  price  escalation,  that  the 
mood  of  the  committees  is:  "Yes.  Back 
off  and  get  out.  Any  time  we  are  getting 
skhined — as  we  have  been  skinned  again 
and  again — back  off  and  get  out." 

This  Is  as  emphatic  In  the  minds  of  the 
committee  as  anything  can  be. 

I  will  be  glad  to  respond  to  questions, 
Mr.  President,  but  that  is  in  brief  an  out- 
line of  what  the  bill  entaUs.  I  think  I 
ought  to  underline  again  that  we  are  in- 
volved in  a  last-chance  effort  to  deter- 
mine whether  we  are  going  to  have  a 
seashore  monument  of  this  kind  on  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

I  do  not  think  if  this  opportunity 
passes  by  in  this  session  of  the  Congress 
that  it  can  be  held  back  longer.  A  lot  of 
stimulation  in  this  field  has  already  been 
experienced  because  of  the  talk  and  the 
idea  of  a  causeway  and  such  other  types 
of  development. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Utah.  I  understand 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Col- 
orado wishes  to  go  Into  this  matter  prior 
to  the  time  I  make  my  statement.  I  am 
wining  to  yield  to  him  because  I  think  he 
has  a  matter  that  justifies  his  leaving. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
for  his  always  unfailing  courtesy.  I  ap- 
ijreclate  his  yielding  to  me  so  that  I  may 
leave  in  a  few  moments  in  order  to  at- 
tend a  funeral. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  instance  the 
committee  has  established  a  fairly  good 
guideline,  I  believe. 

Mr.  President,  page  5  of  the  committee 
report  contains  the  committee  views  on 
land  acquisition. 

In  this  instance  the  committee  estab- 
lishes a  policy  to  avoid  some  of  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past  by  stating: 

The  committee  .  .  .  directs  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  refrain  from  any  dec- 
larations of  taking  In  the  Biscayne  National 
Monument  and  that  If  any  condemnation 
proceedings  are  entered  Into,  the  Government 


should  not  take  title  until  the  amount  of  the 
value  of  the  land  has  been  finally  deter- 
mined. Therefore,  If  the  appropriate  Oovern- 
ment  officials  feel  that  a  particular  parcel  of 
land  has  been  valued  too  highly  In  judgment, 
or  If  the  celling  Imposed  by  Congress  would 
be  exceeded,  then  an  opportunity  would  be 
presented  lor  the  Government  to  back  off 
from  the  particular  acquisition.  This  Is 
known  as  "straight  condemnation"  proceed- 
ings, and  would  afford  some  flexibility  to  the 
Government  to  exercise  an  alternative  It  does 
not  have  under  the  declaration  of  taking 
procedure — namely  the  option  of  declining 
to  proceed  further  with  the  acquisition  If  the 
price  Is  deemed  to  be  unreasonable. 

I  think  there  is  great  wisdom  in  the 
approach  suggested  here  by  the  com- 
mittee. Certainly  this  kind  of  action  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  would 
preclude  a  recurrence  of  those  in- 
credibly diflBcult  circumstances  which 
were  occasioned  by  the  necessity  for 
H.R.  17787,  authorizing  additional  ap- 
propriations to  pay  off  condemnation 
judgment  awards  for  Padre  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore. 

There  is  some  language  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  however,  to  which  I 
should  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  chairman — who  I  know 
shares  my  concern  with  this  entire  prob- 
lem. This  language  Is  found  at  the  bottom 
of  page  5  and  top  of  page  6  of  the 
committee  report.  It  reads: 

If  the  Park  Service  at  some  point  In  its 
land  acquisition  program  at  Biscayne  Na- 
tional Monument  finds  this  course  (straight 
condemnation  proceedings)  unsatisfactory 
and  feels  compelled  to  request  an  order  of 
taking,  then  consultation  with  the  commit- 
tees should  occur  immediately.  In  some 
Isolated  instance  It  may  be  necessary  to  de- 
part from  the  guidelines  set  forth  above, 
but  the  committee  wishes  to  make  absolutely 
clear  Its  position  that  declarations  of  tak- 
ing should  be  the  exception  and  no  longer 
the  rule. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  a  couple  of  questions  which  I 
think  arise  from  a  reading  of  this  latter 
portion  of  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  chainnan  of  the  full 
committee  and  that  in  answering  the 
questions  he  will  also  be  representing 
the  views  of  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee. 

First,  is  It  the  unequivocal  Intention 
of  the  committee  that  there  can  be  abso- 
lutely no  declarations  of  taking  by  any 
Federal  agency  in  the  Biscayne  National 
Monument  without  prior  consultation 
with  the  Senate  and  House  Interior 
Committees? 

Thus,  if  it  were  necessar>',  as  the  com- 
mittee says  "in  some  isolated  instance" 
to  depart  from  straight  condemnation 
procedures  any  declarations  of  taking  in 
the  Biscayne  National  Monument  could 
only  be  made  subsequent  to  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  respond  to  that  question.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  I  have  consulted  with  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son]. And  the  answer  is  affirmative,  that 
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It  is  absolutely  mandatory  In  tiie  view 
of  the  chairman  and  In  my  view  that  no 
declaration  of  taking  could  be  entered 
in  the  acquisition  of  land  for  the  Bis- 
cayne  National  Monument  without  prior 
consultation  with  the  committee  and 
authorization  or  aqulescence  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  is  as  unequivocal  as  anyone  csm 
ask  for.  I  am  happy  to  hear  it. 

Second,  it  would  seem  to  me.  that 
under  the  guidelines  established  today 
by  the  committee  report  that  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  there  may  be  Instances 
when  the  private  property  of  landown- 
ers in  the  area  of  the  Biscayne  National 
Monument  Is  for  one  reason  or  another 
not  acquired  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  will  leave  small  islands  of 
individual  private  ownership  in  the 
midst  of  the  federally  acquired  domain. 
I  would  ask  the  committee  chairman  if 
this  situation  should  occur  whether  or 
not  any  property  rights  of  these  private 
owners  would  be  disrupted,  for  example, 
rights  ©f  Ingress  and  egress  and  access 
to  public  facilities? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  respond. 
Again,  I  have  consulted  with  the  chair- 
man on  this  matter.  It  is  his  view  and 
my  view  that  there  can  be  no  curtail- 
ment of  existing  uses  and  exercise  of 
private  rights  so  long  as  title  is  vested 
in  the  private  landowner.  And,  specifl- 
cadly.  Ingress  and  egress  would  not  be 
interfered  with  in  any  way. 

It  is  not  unusual  that  there  be  some 
in-holdings  in  our  national  parks  and 
monuments.  We  have  followed  the  pol- 
icy for  years  that  access  to  those  In- 
holdlngs  is  available  to  owners  of  those 
in-holdings  so  that  they  might  go  in 
or  out-  This  could  occur  in  the  case  of 
the  Biscayne  National  Monument  If  it 
is  created,  and  the  people  who  continue 
to  own  land  would  be  able  to  get  to  and 
from  their  property. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Together  with  access  to 
public  facilities. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  mention 
was  made  a  while  ago  of  four  conserva- 
tion measures  recently  passed  and 
signed  by  the  President  this  week. 

I  point  out  that  in  the  national  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  system  bill,  $17  million 
was  authorized. 

In  the  Redwood  National  Park  bill. 
$92  million  was  authorized. 

In  the  nationwide  trails  bill,  $5  million 
was  authorized  for  the  Appalachian 
National  Scenic  Trail  and  $500,000  for 
the  Pacific  Crest  National  Scenic  Trail. 

The  North  Cascades  National  Park 
bill  authorizes  $3.3  million  for  acquisi- 
tion. 

So,  before  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  bill  today,  we  have  had  enacted 
into  law  this  week  $118  million  of  au- 
thorizations on  these  national  resource 
areas. 

Since  I  do  have  to  leave  the  floor 
and  I  am  not  certain  whether  there  wUl 
be  a  rollcall  vote,  I  wish  to  state  for 
the  legislative  hisory  that  I  shall  vote 
for  the  pending  bill,  and  I  would  hope 


that  we  can  follow  the  patterns  that 
have  been  set  forth  under  the  chairman 
here. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  thank  not  only 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida, 
but  also  the  other  Senators,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, and  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  who 
were  also  anxious  to  become  involved 
in  this  debate,  for  permitting  me  to 
proceed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  leaves,  I  first  want  to  thank 
him  for  the  way  he  has  gone  into  the 
matter. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  are  in  accord  with  the 
policy  of  the  committee  as  expressed  in 
the  report  and  already  discussed  in  the 
colloquy  between  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  will  go  more 
fully  into  this  matter  in  his  own  state- 
ment. However,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
wants  to  make  it  very  clear  that,  al- 
though he  is  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, he  fully  approves  this  approach. 
In  this  case  it  is  peculiarly  applicable 
because  we  have  a  chain  of  some  30 
islands  and  surely  under  that  configura- 
tion the  Department  may  proceed  an 
island  at  a  time  or  something  of  that 
kind,  which  would  leave  for  future  de- 
cision by  Congress  the  matter  of  what  to 
do  in  the  event  It  becomes  necessary 
to  act. 

This  is  not  like  the  case  in  which  we 
would  have  one  body  of  land  or  would 
pick  out  a  little  group  of  land  or  area  as 
part  of  a  large  body.  Instead,  we  have  a 
chain  of  Islands. 

I  Intend  to  keep  in  close  contact  with 
the  matter  to  be  sure  that  they  do  not 
proceed  against  all  islands  at  once,  but 
concentrate  their  efforts  on  an  Island  at 
a  time  or  a  certain  number  of  islands  at 
a  time  so  that  the  problem  will  not  be 
exaggerated  by  the  method  of  con- 
demnation. 

If  I  may  be  heard  briefly,  this  is  a 
matter  of  very  great  importance  to  my 
State. 

I  may  say.  since  I  see  some  Senators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  are 
showing  their  interest,  that  this  is  the 
only  matter  that  I  have  heard  of  in 
which  the  Republican  Governor  of 
Florida  and  the  six  cabinet  members  of 
Florida  who  belong  to  the  other  party, 
the  Democratic  Party,  are  in  complete 
accord,  since  the  accomplished  fact  of  a 
divided  State  government.  As  members 
of  the  State  board  of  conservation,  they 
all  support  this  measure.  They  have 
joined  unanimously  In  passing  a  resolu- 
tion agreeing  to  convey  the  State  lands 
which,  though  they  are  bottomlands, 
under  water,  in  my  humble  Judgment  are 
worth  a  great  deal  more  than  the  out- 
croppings  which  constitute  the  islands; 
and  the  bill  requires  that  the  assurance 
of  the  State  be  carried  out  before  the 
Department  can  move  to  acquire  any  of 
the  islands. 

I  want  the  record  also  to  show  that 
three  of  the  islands  already  belong  to 
the  State.  They  are  not  in  the  chain. 


They  are  located  in  the  south  end  of 
Biscayne  Bay.  If  Senators  refer  to  the 
map,  they  will  see  that  is  the  case.  They 
are  embraced  in  the  conveyance  by  the 
State  of  all  its  interests,  which  include 
not  only  these  three  islands  which  be- 
long to  the  State  but  also  all  the  Inland 
waters  extending  from  the  chain  of  is- 
lands to  the  coast,  except  that  they  go 
up  only  to  the  fill  limit  which  is  fixed 
by  county  law  in  that  area  and  which 
extends  out  some  short  distance  from 
the  coast  along  the  mainland. 

In  addition,  the  State  will  convey  to 
the  Federal  Government,  and  is  obligated 
to  convey,  the  3  marine  miles  of 
underwater  bottoms  off  the  Islands  in 
the  Atlantic.  I  might  add  that  the  Fed- 
eral Govermnent  itself  is  making  avail- 
able some  lands  that  are  uruler  water 
outside  of  that  limit.  One  of  the  great 
features  of  this  monument  will  be  the 
underwater  grottoes  and  the  underwater 
life,  particularly  the  coral  growths,  be- 
cause there  is  a  great  coral  reef  that 
underlies  this  area.  It  will  be  subject  to 
visitation  by  people  in  glass-bottom 
boats. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  speaks  for 
itself  in  this  matter.  It  shows  that  there 
are  3,900  acres  of  land  in  the  area.  Most 
of  it  is  privately  owned.  Three  islands 
are  State  owned — they  are  small  is- 
lands— and  then  there  is  a  publicly 
owned  area  of  210  acres  part  of  which 
belongs  to  Dade  County,  and  which  al- 
ready constitutes  a  Dade  County  park 
on  Elliott  Key,  the  largest  of  the  islands. 

AH  these  locally  owned  and  State- 
owned  properties  have  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  Federal  Government  before  any 
effort  can  be  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  acquire,  except  by  donation, 
other  lands  in  this  monxmient. 

I  want  the  record  also  to  show  that 
as  Governor  of  my  State,  some  years  ago, 
I  was  chairman  of  the  board  which  han- 
dled the  submerged  landSywhich  are  so 
valuable  in  that  part  of  thK.State.  The 
inland  waters  that  lie  about  sNniles  wide 
between  these  Islands  and  the^hore  are 
at  the  maximum  approximately  12  feet 
deep.  They  are  very  shallow.  Trie  devel- 
opments in  Biscayne  Bay  at  its  northern 
end  between  Miami  and  Miami  Beach 
are  worth  countlessly  more  than  all  of 
this  we  are  discussing.  That  is  what  the 
genius  of  man  does,  when  he  has  the 
chance,  as  he  would  have  in  all  this  area, 
to  develop  new  lands.  They  would  be 
islands,  of  course.  I  believe  all  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  have  visited  the  Miami 
area  and  know  that  there  are  literally 
dozens  of  such  islands,  highly  developed 
and  occupied  by  very  expensive  resi- 
dences and  other  buildings,  lying  between 
Miami  and  Miami  Beach,  in  the  upper 
end  of  Biscayne  Bay. 

In  my  judgment,  having  handled  the 
sale  of  these  underwater  bottoms,  in 
many  Instances  the  values  which  will  be 
put  Into  this  project  by  the  State  vastly 
exceed  the  total  value  of  the  lands  which 
are  .'nvolved.  They  are  of  very  limited 
acreage — something  less  than  the  3,900, 
all  but  210  acres  that  are  in  pri- 
vate  ownership. 

Mr.  President,  I  need  not  tell  Senators 


that  the  Miami  area  is  a  great  metro- 
politan area  already  containing  approx- 
imately 1.25  million  people.  I  am  unable 
to  state  with  accuracy  how  many  million 
people  we  have  in  the  winter — not  all 
there  at  one  time — but  the  total  goes  to 
a  good  many  million  who  visit  Miami 
every  winter.  This  is  the  closest  unde- 
veloped seashore  to  the  metropolitan  area 
of  Miami.  There  is  very  little  public  sea- 
iihore  now  available  on  Miami  Beach  and 
on  the  Islands,  and  I  am  sure  every  Sen- 
ator is  familiar  with  that  end  of  Biscayne 
Bay.  The  amount  of  public  beach  and 
public  shoreline  is  minuscule  compared 
with  the  need  of  that  area. 

In  order  to  show  how  the  local  people 
feel,  the  metro  government,  which  takes 
the  place  of  the  county  commissioners 
in  other  counties  of  Florida,  has  unani- 
mously, through  Its  metro  commission- 
ers, not  only  agreed  to  grant  the  county- 
owned  lands  but  also  has  supported  this 
effort  by  resolution,  which  is  in  the 
printed  record.  The  State  of  Florida  has, 
as  I  believe  I  have  already  said,  not  only 
approved  this  venture  but  also  has  agreed 
to  deed  all  the  State-owned  land  and 
bottoms. 

Mr.  President,  without  laboring  this 
question — because  I  believe  everyone 
knows  this  is  the  case — no  available  land 
now  exists  to  constitute  a  public  sea- 
shore In  the  close  area  to  Miami  other 
than  the  area  we  are  discussing.  This  is 
it.  This  is  the  last  chsmce.  That  is  why 
State  and  county  and  everybody  in- 
volved, with  the  exception  of  the  prop- 
erty owners,  feel  it  necessary  to  establish 
the  national  monument  now.  I  do  not 
blame  the  property  owners  a  bit;  most 
of  them  are  my  friends.  We  have  run 
into  this  trouble  every  time  we  have  had 
a  public  development. 

As  most  Senators  know,  I  signed  the 
deed  which  conveyed  the  State  land  of 
approximately  850,000  acres  to  set  up  the 
Everglades  National  Park,  or  to  make 
the  larger  part  of  it,  and  private  land- 
owners there  were  aggrieved  but  they 
were  only  a  minority,  as  in  this  case  a 
small  minority.  I  am  sorry  that  is  the 
case,  but  I  believe  this  is  an  instance  in 
which  the  public  need  and  the  public 
interest  must  not  yield  to  the  private 
Interests  to  accomplish  the  development 
of  their  property. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  saw  another  ur- 
ban development,  much  more  inaccessi- 
ble from  Miami  along  these  keys,  com- 
parable with  Miami  Beach,  there  would 
simply  be  no  public  shoreline  of  any  con- 
sequence available  to  that  great  mass  of 
people.  That  situation  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  avoid  in  this  case. 

Mr.  President,  without  saying  more 
about  the  general  situation,  I  only  want 
to  add  this  thought.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  not  been  before  the  Senate 
on  any  proposal  for  the  setting  up  of  a 
public  unit  in  the  southern  area  of  our 
State,  where  values  are  so  great  and  pop- 
ulation so  concentrated,  since  his  last  ap- 
pearance here  on  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  matter. 

At  that  time  I  was  here  to  try  to  cut 
down  the  boundaries,  which  was  done,  so 
as  to  exclude,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 


acres  from  what  had  been  authorized  as 
the  Everglades  National  Park. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  something  about 
population  pressures  and  I  know  some- 
thing about  the  practicality  of  this  kind 
of  procedure.  I  hope  my  friends  and  the 
Senate  generally  will  realize  that  this  is 
a  last  chance,  and  that  with  the  proposal 
which  has  been  written  in  the  report  by 
the  committee,  which  both  Senators  from 
Florida  adopt,  that  the  public  interest  is 
protected. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  cheap  to  acquire 
these  Islands  because  they  have  a  poten- 
tial value  that  is  great.  However,  may  I 
say  that  the  potential  value  is  going  to 
increase  as  the  metropolitan  population 
of  Miami  increases.  There  is  now  prac- 
tically no  development  there,  and  this  is 
the  time  and  the  unique  time  when  this 
land  can  be  acquired.  Otherwise  we 
would  not  find  this  complete  joinder  of 
Republican  and  Democratic  interests, 
this  moving  together  of  the  metropolitan 
commissioners,  and  the  State  board  of 
conservation  and  this  moving  together 
of  every  conservation  group  that  I  know 
of.  For  instance,  I  have  a  strong  letter 
from  the  Sierra  Club  and  other  conserva- 
tion groups. 

It  looks  to  me  as  if  this  is  somethiiig  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive by  way  of  favorable  action  of  Con- 
gress. We  have  supported  and  we  expect 
to  continue  to  support  worthwhile  ven- 
tures whether  they  be  in  one  State  or 
many  of  the  States.  We  have  not  asked 
for  such  a  thing  for  many  years,  and  at 
this  time  when  we  have  the  tremendous 
growth  in  that  part  of  Florida,  and  when 
this  Is  the  last  seashore  that  might  be 
acquired  to  become  a  public  seashore,  we 
should  act  without  delay. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  About  2  years  ago 
there  was  before  the  Senate  a  project 
in  Florida  which  was  identified  by  a 
rather  euphonious  term.  I  cannot  quite 
recall  the  name  of  it.  It  was  Interama, 
or  something  like  that.  Is  that  close  to 
the  Biscayne  Bay  project  we  are  now 
considering? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  lies  at  the  north 
end  of  Biscayne  Bay.  meaning  it  is  north 
of  Miami  Beach  and  Miami,  and  opposite 
north  Miami. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  is  south? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  This  is  south  of  Mi- 
ami; and.  in  general,  it  lies  south,  not 
of  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of 
Miami,  but  south  of  the  metropolitan 
area  which  is  fully  built  up. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  they  adjoin  each 
other.  Interama  and  this  park? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  much  did  we  put 
into  Interama? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  have  not  put  any- 
thing into  it,  I  wish  to  say  to  my  friend. 
The  State  of  Florida  and  local  interests 
put  a  great  deal  of  money  into  it,  but 
the  Federal  Government  has  not  put  in 
anything  yet.  That  Is  one  thing,  one  of 
the  many  things,  the  Republican  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Democratic  cabinet  have 
not  agreed  upon.  However,  we  have  here 
one  thing  on  which  they  have  agreed. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  much  did  we 
pledge  to  put  into  Interama?  Was  it  $15 
million,  $12  million,  or  $8  million? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  recollection  is  $7 
million.  My  assistant  advises  me  it  was 
$9.5  million;  $7  million  was  to  be  put  in 
for  construction  and  the  other  moneys 
were  for  maintenance.  That  lias  not  been 
used  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
State  of  Florida  and  the  city  of  Miami 
are  putting  up  their  own  money  and 
deeding  the  land,  which  was  nothing  but 
mangrove  swamp.  The  State  of  Florida 
has  come  in  and  built  concrete  highways 
and  structures  to  permit  access.  The 
utility  people  have  put  in  their  access. 
But  it  has  not  moved  for  reasons  having 
nothing  to  do  with  this  project,  but,  be- 
cause of  conflict  in  the  field  of  public 
relations  and  politics  which  I  think  it 
would  not  be  useful  to  mention  here. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  was  a  promoter 
whose  name  was  rather  conspicuous  and 
who  was  in  the  galleries  when  we  dis- 
cussed the  measure. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  think- 
ing of  my  good  friend.  Dr.  Muskat.  who 
.served  without  pay,  as  I  recall,  and  who 
was  in  the  gallery.  The  Republican  Gov- 
ernor, when  he  became  Governor,  accom- 
plished the  retirement  of  Dr.  Muskat.  I 
prefer  not  to  go  into  these  matters  of 
internal  friction. 

This  is  a  seashore  project.  That  was  a 
tremendous  development  of  buildings, 
inter-American  entertairmient  and  cul- 
tural places  and  the  like  and  is  not  com- 
parable to  this  matter  at  all. 

Because  of  the  failure  to  get  together 
at  that  level  the  Federal  Government  has 
not  been  allowed  to  move  into  the  project 
at  all  to  this  date  according  to  my  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
me  the  situation  briefly  with  regard  to 
the  Everglades?  Were  they  transferred  to 
the  Federal  Government  without  com- 
pensation? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  movement  first 
began  when  Dr.  Wilbur  of  California  was 
Secretary  of  Interior  here.  An  act  provid- 
ing for  exploration  of  the  question  was 
passed  here. 

The  State  of  Florida  moved  in  and 
there  was  much  legislation  passed  from 
time  to  time,  but  the  effect  was  that  the 
State  of  Florida  agreed  to  grant  all  lands 
and  waters  within  the  area  which  might 
be  proposed  from  Washington  for  the 
park.  In  1944.  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
as  the  Governor  of  Florida,  signed  the 
deed  which  conveyed  850,000  acres  or 
thereabouts,  of  land  and  water,  but  most- 
ly land.  This  850,000  acres  was  conveyed 
to  the  Federal  Goverrmient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  up  a  park. 

Because  of  some  questions  which  I 
need  not  go  into  here  the  park  could  not 
be  set  up  at  that  time,  so  a  contract  was 
entered  into  between  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida and  the  Federal  Government  as  to 
the  setting  up  of  a  park  later  when  cer- 
tain additional  things  could  be  done. 

The  good  Governor  who  succeeded  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  Governor  Cald- 
well, asked  for  legislation  to  make  avail- 
able $2  million  to  buy  up  outside  hold- 
ings In  the  park,  which  was  done.  There- 
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after,  the  park  was  created  and.  as  the 
Senator  knows.  It  is  being  visited  now 
by  more  than  a  million  people  a  year, 
and  It  is  a  valuable  park  from  all  points 
of  view. 

But  the  thing  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida said  In  his  remarks  about  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  is  this.  The  last 
time  I  appeared  in  this  Chamber  to  re- 
quest assistance  of  the  Senate  In  any 
large  matter  affecting  this  conservation 
field  was  In  connection  with  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park,  at  which  time  he 
asked  that  a  good  many  thousand  acres 
of  privately  owned  lands  In  the  orlglrial- 
ly  authorized  park  be  cut  out  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  which  were  supported  by  the 
Park  Service,  largely  because  of  inac- 
cessibility and  roads  passing  through 
them,  and  the  like.  So  that  now.  in  re- 
verse, we  are  appearing  here,  some  years 
later 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Who  owns  the  Ever- 
glades? The  State  of  Florida? 
•  Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, It  is  a  national  park.  Of  course, 
aome  of-  the  In-holdlngs  are  still  unac- 
quired. I  would  not  want  It  to  appetu" 
that  they  are  not.  But  the  major  points 
of  Interest  have  been  acquired  and  the 
park  Is  functioning  to  the  enjoyment — 
my  recollection  is — of  well  above  1  mil- 
lion persons  a  year.  My  friends  from 
Utah  can  correct  me  on  that  if  I  am 
wrong.  I  go  down  there  every  Decem- 
ber for  a  little  vacation.  The  last  figures 
I  heard  were  above  1  million  a  year. 
Perhaps  it  is  more  than  that  now. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sen- 
ator's figures  are  approximately  correct. 
The  Everglades  National  Park  is  one  of 
our  great  parks.  It  is  unique.  It  is  visited 
annually  by  upward  of  1  million  of  our 
fellow  citizens.  I  am  sure  there  is  no  one 
who  has  been  to  the  Everglades  who  does 
not  recognize  the  great  salvation  we  have 
provided  to  that  land  in  keeping  it  In 
its  unique  and  original  state  by  preserv- 
ing it  as  a  national  park.  I  am  also  sure 
that  no  one  wishes  to  turn  back  now. 
That  is  what  happens  with  so  many  of 
our  parks.  Originally,  we  have  some  fric- 
tion when  they  are  being  set  up.  but  once 
set  up.  and  people  have  an  opportxmlty 
to  visit  and  view  them,  they  wonder  why 
there  were  ever  any  voices  of  opposition 
raised. 

The  present  occupant  of  the  chair,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  fMr.  ByrdI.  was 
preceded  in  the  Senate  by  his  distin- 
guished father,  who  often  said  that  there 
was  one  place  where  he  never  would  hold 
back  on  appropriating  money.  He  was 
known,  of  course,  for  his  careful  scru- 
tinizing of  every  dollar  that  was  ever  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  when  he  was 
here.  But  he  believed  that  the  money 
spent  where  we  got  more  than  a  dollar's 
worth  for  It  was  in  a  national  park  or 
monument. 

I  want  to  underline  that  as  part  of  the 
discussion  here  today. 

We  are  talking  here  about  an  unspoiled 
coastal  area  Involving  some  keys  offshore 
of  Florida,  and  on  the  mainland  side  by 
undeveloped  mangrove  swampland,  with 
a  beautiful  underwater  bay  between  the 
land  areas,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  described.  It  might  become  one  of  the 


wonders  of  the  world  as  people  come  to 
visit  It.  It  is  near  a  densely  populated 
area.  Glass-bottom  boats  can  be  used, 
and  possibly  scuba  diving  can  be  per- 
mitted. With  the  marvelous,  untouched 
keys  which  people  could  visit,  I  think  we 
would  find  that  the  citizens  who  visit  the 
Ehferglades  would  be  equally  enchanted 
by  something  that  was  different  and 
equally  as  beautiful.  It  would  be  their  last 
chance  to  see  that  kind  of  pristine  land, 
as  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  said. 

I  should  like  to  report  to  the  Senate 
that  we  have  discussed  this  long  and 
carefully  in  committee  and  tried  to  an- 
swer the  questions  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen]  has  a  few 
questions  he  wants  to  ask,  and  I  think  we 
can  clear  up  the  position  of  the  commit- 
tee, so  far  as  it  is  concerned.  But  I  do 
feel  it  is  urgent  that  we  must  move  now, 
or  else  abandon  forever  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing this  monument  offshore  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Utah.  I  wonder,  be- 
fore yielding  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, If  I  might  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  tneTTScoRD  that  para- 
graph In  the  Senate  committee  report 
entitled  "Need,"  because  I  think  it  shows 
the  situation  about  as  fully  as  I  could  by 
probably  using  more  words.  It  shows 
some  of  the  rare  things  which  can  be  seen 
there,  flora,  fauna,  and  marine  life, 
growths  which  cannot  be  found  any- 
where else  in  the  United  States,  and 
many  kinds  of  fish  and  animal  life  which 
cannot  be  found  anywhere  else. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NEED 

Blscayne  Bay  Is  about  36  miles  long  and 
8  miles  wide  at  Its  greatest.  To  its  east,  sep- 
arating It  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  a  chain 
of  barrier  Islands.  The  mainland  side  to  the 
west  Is  made  up  mostly  of  mangrove  swamps. 
The  bay  Itself  Is  shallow,  hardly  over  13  feet 
deep  at  the  greatest. 

HJl.  561,  proposes  that  a  portion  of  the 
bay.  together  with  the  keys  to  the  east  and 
the  area  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  adjoins 
them,  be  set  aside  and  preserved  because  of 
Its  scientific  Interest,  its  scenic  beauty,  and 
the  opportunity  It  affords  for  simple  forms  of 
outdoor  recreation.  The  entire  area  within 
the  monument  will  be  about  1 1  %  miles  from 
north  to  south  smd  In  average  of  12  miles 
from  east  to  west.  It  comprises  about  96.300 
acres,  of  which  92.400  are  water  and  3.900 
are  land  and  mangrove  swamps. 

The  keys  proposed  to  be  Included  In  the 
Blscayne  National  Monument  are  among  the 
most  northerly  of  the  chain  of  islands 
stretching  from  Virginia  Key.  Just  south  of 
Miami  Beach,  to  Key  West  and  beyond. 
Though  the  area  is  classified  as  subtropical 
by  geographers,  the  plant  and  animal  life 
with  which  the  keys  and  their  surrounding 
waters  abound,  the  committee  was  advised. 
Is  almost  exclusively  tropical,  due  to  the 
nearby  Gulf  Stream  and  the  prevailing  trade 
winds.  The  keys  that  are  to  be  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  new  national 
monument  number  about  30.  They  range  In 
size  from  the  1.700-acre  Elliott  Key  to  others 
that  are  a  fraction  of  an  acre  In  size.  In  total, 
as  has  already  been  said,  they  comprise  about 
3.900  acres  of  land.  They  and  the  surround- 
ing waters  have  been  described  as  furnish- 
ing a  "rare  combination  of  terrestrial,  ma- 
rine, and  amphibious  life  in  a  tropical  setting 
of  great  beauty"  and  as  being  "the  best  pot- 
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tlon  of  the  only  complex  of  submerged  liv- 
ing coral  reef,  emergent  keys,  and  sheltered 
bay  bottom  anywhere  along  either  coastline 
of  the  continental  United  States." 

The  fauna  of  the  area  include  the  rare 
American  crocodile,  several  equally  rare  spe- 
cies of  sea  turtle,  shrimp,  sponge,  spring  lob- 
ster. 32  varltles  of  starfish,  the  sea  horse  and 
sea  cucumber,  and  sharks  and  barracuda  that 
are  less  than  8  Inches  long.  Among  the  In- 
vertebrates. 116  different  kinds  have  been 
Identified,  only  15  of  which  are  also  found 
In  the  Everglades  National  Park  notwith- 
standing the  proximity  of  the  two  areas.  The 
national  monument  also  includes  plantllfe 
that  Is  unknown  or  rarely  found  anywhere 
else.  In  It  are  remnants  of  the  mahogany 
forests  that  once  covered  much  of  Florida 
and  that  have  almost  totally  disappeared  over 
the  last  two  centuries  and  of  the  Sargent 
Palm  which,  only  a  few  years  ago.  was 
thought  to  be  completely  extinct  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  has  estimated  that  the 
monument  will  attract  more  than  660.000 
visitors  a  year  within  a  very  few  years  after 
it  Is  established.  I 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  call      ( 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  excerpt 
shows  In  a  general  way  the  size  of  the 
project.  Let  me  quote  a  sentence  from  it,      i 
as  follows:  ' 

The  entire  area  within  the  monument  vlll 
be  about  11 'i  miles  from  north  to  south  and 
in  average  of  12  miles  from  east  to  west.  It 
comprUes  about  96.300  acres,  of  which  92.400 
are  water  and  3,900  are  land  and  mangrove 
swamps. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  the  value  of 
the  land  covered  by  water  Insofar  as  that 
from  the  Islands  to  the  shore  is  con- 
cerned. Is  vastly  greater,  in  my  judgment, 
than  the  value  of  the  islands,  and  Is  to 
be  conveyed  by  the  State  to  the  Federal 
Government,  as  Is  the  Dade  County  Park 
on  Elliott  Key.  Those  things  have  to  be 
done  before  the  Federal  Government  can 
proceed  at  all. 

Mr.  President.  In  closing,  the  Senator 
has  referred  to  the  fact  that  this  monu- 
ment would  be  a  place  of  Interest  to 
visitors  to  Florida.  That  Is  true,  but  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  difference 
between  this  and  Everglades  National 
Park  is  that  Everglades  Park  is  the  sub- 
ject of  visitation  In  large  part  by  people 
from  outside  the  State.  But  those  close 
by  this  seashore  area,  the  only  large,  pub- 
lic seashore  area  which  we  would  have 
close  to  the  Miami  metropolitan  area,  in 
my  Judgment  are  most  directly  affected. 
This  area  will  be  visited  by  literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  who  live  in 
that  vicinity  every  year,  looking  for  week- 
end recreation,  or  for  any  of  the  many 
things  that  will  be  permitted  In  the  area. 
It  will  be  a  worthwhile  national  project, 
yes.  but  it  will  also  be  of  tremendous 
value  from  the  standpoint  of  making  a 
public  sesishore  available  to  a  great  met- 
ropolitan area  already  containing  1.25 
million  persons,  which  will  go  up  and  up 
and  up.  because  that  area  continues  to 
grow  so  rapidly. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen]  if 
he  wishes  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  appreciate  what  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  said,  but  I  should  like  to  have 
the  floor  in  my  own  right,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield 
the  floor.  Mr.  President. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  on  the  legislation  pending  before 
the  Senate,  H.R.  551,  which  would  estab- 
lish the  Blscayne  National  Monument  in 
Florida.  At  the  outset,  let  me  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  I  am  in  no  way  op- 
posed to  the  creation  of  national  parks 
and  monuments  such  as  the  one  pro- 
posed In  the  legislation  before  us.  Never- 
theless, I  feel  it  proper  to  discuss  with 
the  Senate  certain  conversations  which 
Senators  had  In  executive  session  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. During  this  session  we  were  all 
deeply  troubled  over  the  fantastic  acqui- 
sition costs  being  borne  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  case  of  Padre  Island 
and  in  the  case  of  Point  Reyes  in  Cali- 
fornia. We  discussed  at  some  length  the 
acquisition  procedures  practiced  by  the 
National  Park  Service  in  acquiring  pri- 
vate lands  which  are  susceptible  to  very 
high  value  commercial  development.  The 
record  on  this  score  Is  a  gloomy  one.  And 
I  use  that  term  advisedly  to  indicate  no 
aspersions  on  any  particular  agency  but 
to  state  my  belief  that  all  of  us,  includ- 
ing the  responsible  committees  of  Con- 
gress as  well  as  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, must  share  in  the  responsibility  for 
what  difficulties  have  occurred  In  the 
past. 

It  Is  clear  to  me.  and  I  wonder  whether 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  shares 
my  view  on  this  matter,  that  we  must 
develop  better  techniques  for  appraising 
land  and  for  purchasing  it  where  con- 
demnation proceedings  are  Involved. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  glad  to  respond  to 
that.  I  have  discussed  this  with  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  and  also 
with  the  subcommittee  dealing  with  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments  and  the 
answer,  of  course.  Is  In  the  affirmative, 
that  we  must  develop  better  techniques. 
I  think  we  have  taken  some  very  sig- 
nificant steps  in  these  directions,  through 
the  committee  report  on  this  particular 
bill.  I  think  that  we  have  taken  a  sig- 
nificant step  by  the  creation  of  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  and  the 
broadened  powers  given  to  the  Park 
Service  to  purchase  options  on  land,  and 
to  have  funds  available  with  which  to 
do  this,  so  that  the  price  can  then  be  kept 
reasonable. 

Of  course,  the  Federal  Government 
should  never  be  in  a  position  of  not 
giving  the  private  landowner  what  his 
land  is  reasonably  worth.  What  we  want 
is  the  Federal  Government  to  give  the 
landowner  what  Its  fair  value  Is.  But  we 
must  also  protect  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  being  preyed  upon  by  those 
who  escalate  the  value  of  the  land  be- 
cause of  the  position  they  are  placing 
the  Federal  Government  in  as  a  buyer, 
for  example. 

So  our  committee  has  been  struggling 
with  this  problem  In  the  past  several 
years,  as  we  have  experienced  the  ex- 
treme escalation  of  prices  of  land. 

We  should  perfect  a  good,  fair  system 
of  evaluating  the  land  and  then  fixing 
the  price  for  what  we  pay  in  an  area. 
We  laelieve  that  the  instructions  now 
given  in  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  the 
Blscayne  National  Monument  offer  a 
guideline  that  we  should  perhaps  follow 
in  the  future.  At  least,  we  are  going  to 


wateh  it  very  closely  In  the  Blscayne 
matter. 

I  think  I  can  assure  the  Senator  that. 
In  the  event  it  Is  necessary  for  the  Park 
Service  to  come  back  to  the  committee 
and  say  they  now  have  a  valuation  that 
would  breach  the  celling  or  which  is 
otherwise  questionable,  the  committee 
will  not  shrink  from  saying,  "Well,  let 
us  give  that  up.  Let  us  not  go  forward." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
committee  wants  to  have  control  over 
the  matter  and  if  the  Government  is  in- 
terested, why  do  they  not  Just  get  out 
and  get  options  from  the  local  land- 
owners and  then  come  back  and  tell  us 
what  they  could  buy  It  for  and  then 
make  a  decision  eis  to  whether  to  pro- 
ceed? Why  not  do  It  before  we  appro- 
priate the  money?  What  Is  proposed  here 
Is  saying,  "We  will  negotiate  with  you 
on  the  price,  but  first  we  will  appropriate 
$241/2  million  to  pay  for  it,"  which  Is 
about  $7,000  an  acre.  It  looks  ridiculous 
to  go  out  and  say,  "Will  you  take  $200  or 
$300,  but  If  not,  I  will  give  you  more?" 

I  think  this  an  Inexcusable  way  to 
spend  taxpayers'  money.  No  private  com- 
pany would  want  to  go  Into  any  area  of 
the  country  and  establish  a  plant  on  this 
basis.  They  go  in  and  first  get  options  on 
the  land  and  then  decide  whether  they 
are  going  to  buy.  The  Government  sends 
a  man  who  says,  "We  have  $241/2  million 
to  spend,  what  will  you  take?"  I  venture 
to  say  they  are  not  that  stupid  in  Florida. 
I  know  in  my  State  they  would  say,  "We 
want  all  of  the  $241/2  million  and  how 
much  more  can  you  get  out  of  Congress?" 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Senator  is  correct  in 
what  ought  to  be  done,  but  what  we  have 
done  In  the  past  is  to  deny  the  right  to 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  to 
go  out  and  purchase  an  option.  We  now 
have  given  this  authority  in  the  land 
and  water  fimd.  What  has  been  done  in 
a  few  cases  in  the  past  Is  that,  through  a 
strawman,  some  foundation,  or  somebody 
else  an  option  was  donated.  We  have  Im- 
proved this  authority  to  acquire  options 
In  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
amendments  this  year  so  representatives 
of  the  executive  branch  may  act  more 
like  the  representatives  of  a  private  busi- 
ness, as  the  Senator  has  described,  and 
can  go  out  and  buy  an  option. 

We  must  remember  also  that,  in  order 
to  get  an  option,  there  must  be  some 
money  to  bind  It.  We  must  provide  that 
the  money  Is  available. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  He  can- 
not get  an  option  imtll  there  is  an  au- 
thorization by  Congress,  that  is  true,  but 
let  us  give  him  the  authorization.  Let 
us  get  the  option  first  and  then  we  can 
determine  whether  it  is  worth  it  or  not. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  right,  that  is  what 
we  are  going  to  try  to  do  as  the  authority 
under  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
P\ind  Act  Is  utilized.  We  just  authorized 
these  amendments  this  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  does 
not  take  $24.5  million  to  get  an  option  on 
3,900  acres  of  land. 

Mr.  MOSS.  No,  but  that  figure  Includes 
acquisition  of  the  land  itself. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Let  us 
hold  the  appropriation  imtil  we  find  out 
about  that.  I  cannot  support  this  in  its 
present  form. 

Mr.  MOSS.  There  will  not  be  any  ap- 
propriation this  fiscal  year.  This  Is  an 
authorization — not  an  appropriation.  It 
will  be  next  year.  But  if  the  bill  passes, 
we  can  proceed  with  the  State's  transfer 
and  next  getting  the  optfons  if  necessary 
and  then  the  land. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  would  clarify  the  record  if  I  put  in 
the  Record  a  description,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  of  the  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund  as  created  by  the  act  of  1965, 
as  amended.  That  act,  as  amended,  pro- 
vides that  S200  million  a  year  be  made 
available  for  each  of  the  next  5  years  for 
such  purposes  as  we  are  talking  about 
now,  and  that  in  the  event  that  amount 
is  not  appropriated,  it  shall  come  out  of 
oil  revenues  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which 
are  slzably  greater  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment than  the  S200  million. 

My  imderstandlng  of  that  act.  Public 
Law  90-401,  is  that,  clothed  with  that 
act  and  clothed  with  an  authorization, 
the  department  can  then  move  imme- 
diately to  try  to  get  prices  and  decide 
whether  or  not  it  is  going  to  accept  those 
prices  or,  instead,  report  back  to  the 
committee  that  it  had  better  give  up  the 
whole  thing. 

Then,  if  the  prices  on  some  islands  are 
all  right,  it  might  report  back  to  the 
committee,  "We  want  to  proceed  by  tak- 
ing over  those  particular  islands."  In 
the  meantime  they  will  have  the  whole 
inland  waters  and  the  land  outside 
granted  by  the  State  government. 

It  seems  to  me  the  existence  of  this 
fund,  which  is  a  very  definite  amount  for 
each  of  the  5  years,  and  the  existence  of 
the  authorization  will  enable  the  Depart- 
ment to  move  with  complete  assurance 
that  it  has  got  the  power  to  move. 

Mr.  President.  If  I  may  do  one  more 
thing,  if  the  Senator  will  yield,  the 
metropolitan  authorities  of  Metropolitan 
Dade  County  employed  four  of  the  best 
appraisers  that  possibly  could  be  found, 
including  the  former  President  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Assessing  Offi- 
cers, to  appraise  this  property.  This  is 
the  closing  sentence  in  their  appraisal: 

It  Is  this  appraiser's  opinion  that  as  of  this 
date — 

And  that  date  was  September  11, 
1967— 

It  is  this  appraiser's  opinion  that  as  of  this 
date  the  market  value  of  these  properties 
would  not  exceed  a  valuation  ranging  from 
$15  million  to  $17  million. 

If  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  do 
so,  I  am  going  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  that  letter,  and 
also  the  qualifications  of  the  appraiser 
which  appears,  as  appended  to  the  let- 
ter. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  very  happy  to  give  my  consent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
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and    attachment    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SzPTtttBva.  11,  1987. 

Ul.  PO«T«  W.  HOMB, 

County  Manager. 

Metropolitan  Dade  County. 

Miami.  Fla  ^     »  , 

D«AK  Ur.  HoMDi:  Pursuant  to  the  tele- 
phone request  from  Mr  Hoke  Welch,  Aa^t- 
ant  County  Manager,  and  after  talking  with 
Commissioner  Hardy  Matheson  I  wish  to  suB- 
mit  the  following. 

I  recently  reviewed  the  properUes  locatefl 
within  the  City  of  Islandla,  Florida  together 
with  Meosrs.  Edward  J.  Rellly.  M.A  I.,  Harry 
D  Fleming.  Jr..  M-A  I.  and  Homer  E.  Harrta, 
MAJ  Tor  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
market  value  as  of  January-  1,  1967  under 
conditions  prevalUng  as  of  that  date  and 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  appraisal. 

All  acquiring  deeds  were  checked,  together 
with  sales  from  1960  to  date  and  llsUngs. 
after  which  the  area  was  gone  over  parcel  by 
parcel,  but  no  Individual  appraisals  were 
made  covering  any  special  ownership.  The 
property  varies  in  value,  with  the  higher  val- 
uation attributable  to  keys  1  through  6. 
Sands-and  Elliott  Keys,  with  a  gradual  reduc- 
tion in-value  as  you  go  south  with  a  much 
lower  value  on  properties  south  of  Caesars 
Creek  to  the  County's  southern  boundary  at 
Broad  Creek.  The  total  value  ascribed  to  the 
property  on  a  wholesale  basis  was  $9,600,000 
plus  a  few  small  improvements  which  were 
not  Included  In  our  esUmate  of  value. 

It  la  this  appraiser's  opinion  that  as  of  thla 
date  the  market  value  of  these  properties 
would  not  exceed  a  valuation  ranging  from 
815.000,000  to  $17,000,000. 

Respectfully  subnUtted, 

J.  N.  LtTMMTTs,  Jr., 

A.SA. 


N.  LtTMiras, 
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QVAunCATioNa  or  Appbaisbr,  J 
Jr..  A.3.A. 
Ufetlme      resident      of      Dade      Cotinty. 
Florida. 

Real  EsUte  Broker,  operating  under  the 
name  of  Lummus  and  Young,  Miami  Beach, 
1923-1928. 

County  Assessor  of  Taxes,  Dade  County. 
1929-1952. 

Former  President  of  Florida  Tax  Assessor's 
Association  and  International  Association  of 
Assessing  OfBcers. 

Attended  Appraisal  Courses  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  University  of  Georgia, 
Florida  State  University,  and  Seminars  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Appraisers.  American  Society  of 
Appraisers,  and  the  American  Right  of  Way 
Association. 

Senior  Member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Appraisers.  (A.3.A.) 

Past  President  of  the  South  Florida  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Society  of  Appraisers; 
former  Governor  of  Region  No.  5;  formerly 
International  Treasurer  and  Vice  President 
of  the  American  Society  of  Appraisers. 

Past  President  of  the  Florida  Chapter  No. 
26.  of  the  American  Right  of  ,Way  Associa- 
tion. / 

Member  of  the  Florida  Plamalng  and  Zon- 
ing Association.  \ 

Qualified  as  expert  witness  oA  Real  Estate 
Values  In  State  Court.  Federal  Court,  and 
United  States  Tax  Court.  j 

Now  engaged  In  Appraisals,  ifortgages  and 
Real  Estate,  operating  under ^Jie  name  of 
Southeastern  Appraisal  Co..  Inc.,  505  Flagler 
Federal  Building,  Miami,  Florida  33132. 

Appraisals  have  been  made  for  the  follow- 
ing, m  addition  to  regular  clientele,  includ- 
ing appraisals  In  condemnation  cases: 
Wilbur  Smith  St  Associates. 
Florida  Turnpike  Authority. 
Metropolitan  Dade  County. 
City  of  Miami,  Florida. 


City  of  Miami  Beach.  Florida. 

City  of  Miami  Springs.  Florida. 

Village  of  Miami  Shoree,  Florida. 

City  of  Hlaleab.  Florida. 

City  of  Homestead,  Florida 

Dade  County  Port  Authority. 

Florida  Power  &  Ught  Company. 

Public  Housing  Authority. 

Gulf  OH  Corporation. 

ClUee  Service  Co. 

southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company. 

U.S.  Justice  Department. 

Florida  State  Road  Department. 

County  and  Circuit  Courts. 

Everglades  Pipe  Une  Company. 

Miami  Corporation. 

Board  of  Public  Instruction. 

Victoria  Hospital.  Inc. 

Burdlnes. 

Peoples  First  National  Bank  of  Miami 
Shores.  Florida. 

Flagler  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Aaao- 
clatlon. 

American  Red  Cross 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  for  his  response  to  my  first 
question. 

With  reference  to  the  observation  just 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Florida,  I  would  say  that  in 
the  committee  report  itself  on  this  blU. 
on  page  5.  under  the  subtitle  "Committee 
Views  on  Land  Acquisition."  the  sen- 
tence begins: 

There  Is  a  celling  on  appropriations  au- 
thorized for  land  acquisition.  However,  the 
committee  must  concede  that  In  this  in- 
stance— 

And  I  repeat,  in  order  to  emphasize — 

the  committee  must  concede  that  In  this 
instance,  as  In  other  park  authorizations  In 
the  past,  there  Is  doubt  as  to  the  vaUdlty 
of  the  actual  cost  appraisals. 

The  committee  has  Indicated  In  Its 
report  on  this  legislation  its  view  that  a 
"declaration  of  taking"  should  only  be 
used  in  extraordinary  circumstances.  I 
personally  would  prefer  it  If  that  view  of 
the  committee  had  been  Included  In  the 
text  of  the  legislation  before  us  and  I 
Indicated  that  preference  in  the  execu- 
tive session. 

I  believe  that  we  must  begin  to  look 
beyond  even  such  recommendation  as 
the  committee  has  made  with  respect  to 
■declarations  of  taking"  to  the  whole 
question  of  State  participation  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  park  lands  and  monuments 
of  this  nature. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Utah  If  he  be- 
lieves that  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
the  Congress  to  set  a  limit  for  acquisi- 
tion costs  and  then  to  require  that  if  and 
when  It  appears  that  this  acquisition 
limit  Is  going  to  be  exceeded,  the  States 
In  question  which  have  an  Interest  In  the 
park  or  monument  would  be  required  to 
supply  any  additional  acquisition  money 
required.  Simply  put.  I  beUeve  that  we 
must  give  serious  consideration  to  re- 
quiring that  affected  States  pay  for  any 
overcharges  above  the  amount\whlch  the 
Federal  Grovernment  through  the  Con- 
gress feels  can  reasonably  be  appropri- 
ated for  these  purposes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Senator,  by  his  sug- 
gestion, has  posed  a  very  difficult  policy 
question,  and  I  am  not  certain  that  there 
Is  any  definitive  answer  that  I  could  give 
to  It  at  this  time. 


I  must  say,  In  the  first  place,  that  many 
States,  as  has  the  State  of  Florida  In 
this  instance,  have  come  forward  with 
donations  of  State  Interests  in  lands.  I 
know  particularly  In  acquiring  the  Islands 
off  the  shore  of  North  Carolina— I  think 
Point  Lookout  was  the  last  one — that  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  actually  acquired 
those  lands  and  then  donated  them  to  the 
Federal  Government.  In  a  number  of  in- 
stances In  our  western  area,  where  the 
State  owned  some  school  lands  or  other- 
wise owned  some  land,  we  have  had  dona- 
tions. So  I  say  that  the  States  have  gen- 
erally been  quite  willing  to  come  forward 
with  the  Interest  they  have.  This  Is  a 
pretty  consistent  requirement  of  Con- 
gress also,  that  Is.  that  all  State  land.s 
must  be  donated. 

However,  the  question  the  Senator 
raises  goes  a  little  bit  beyond  that.  It 
goes  to  the  point  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, having  decided  to  acquire,  and 
then  finding  Itself  with  a  price  that  Is  be- 
yond Its  estimate,  turns  to  the  States  to 
acquire  private  land.  As  a  policy  matter, 
first  of  all,  I  do  not  know  whether  we 
could  do  it  In  a  legal  sense.  The  only  en- 
forcement we  would  have  would  be  to 
say.  "We  will  abandon  the  project  if  you 
do  not  do  It." 

So  I  am  inclined  to  say  that  that  pol- 
icy would  have  to  be  refined  and  studied 
further.  In  the  meantime.  I  think  we 
ought  to  work  cooperatively  with  and 
encourage  the  States  to  bear  their  part  of 
the  cost. 

A  national  park  is  not  entirely  an  un- 
mixed blessing,  as  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming well  knows.  We  have  two  of  our 
greatest  national  parks  up  in  the  north- 
west comer  of  his  State.  I  recall  well,  at 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Te- 
ton National  Park,  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  local  resistance  to  It. 
because  It  had  some  undesirable  fea- 
tures, from  the  viewpoint  of  the  local 
people,  at  least. 

So  It  may  not  be  so  easy  to  get  the 
States  to  agree  In  advance  that  they  are 
going  to  come  through  with  any  defi- 
ciency. They  may  be  very  willing  to 
see  the  thing  collapse. 

A  national  park  or  national  monu- 
ment, of  course,  should  be  truly  unique 
in  the  sense  that  It  appeals  to  the  whole 
country,  and  that  it  is  not  duplicated 
again  and  again  in  various  States.  That 
is  the  only  reason  for  having  It  estab- 
lished national  in  character. 

So  I  think  when  Congress.  In  Its  judg- 
ment, says  that  this  area  Is  of  such 
unique  national  character  that  it  ought 
to  be  a  national  park  or  a  national  mon- 
ument, the  final  obligation  rests  with  the 
Federal  Government.  But  the  local  people 
ought  to  be  encourEiged  to  participate, 
because  they  have,  of  course,  the  closest 
access  to  It.  and  will  use  It.  probably, 
more  than  residents  of  other  parts  of 
the  United  States.  These  areas  certainly 
have  some  economic  value  through 
bringing  In  tourists. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Senators  who  have 
worked  In  this  area  of  land  and  water 
acquisition  for  parks  and  recreational 
areas — and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  already  mentioned  this  in  colloquy 
here  earlier — know  that  the  Land  and 
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'       Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  is  drastl- 
I      cally  overcommltted  at  this  time.  To  put 
another  draft  on  that  fimd  in  the  form 
of  acquisition  costs  for  the  Blscayne  Na- 
tional Monument  is  unwise.  I  believe,  at 
this  time.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  wiser 
for  the  Congress  to  defer  action  on  this 
particular  monument  bill  until  next  year, 
when  the  appropriate  committees  can 
take  another  look  at  the  estimated  costs 
of  acquisition  about  which  there  is  con- 
siderable uncertainty  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  also  in  floor-managing  this  bill 
about  the  report  that  has  been  filed  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  on  this  measure.  I  notice  in  the 
resolution    which    was    passed    by    the 
trustees   of   the   Internal   Improvement 
fund  for  the  State  of  Florida  that  a  pro- 
viso was  Included  in  that  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  the  Federal  Government 
had  only  1  year  with  which  to  authorize 
and  appropriate  Federal  funds  for  the 
acquisition   of   all   non-federally-owned 
lands  within  the  monument  area.  I  note 
also  that  over  on  page  6  of  the  report 
under  the  heading  of  "Costs"  that  the 
bill  limits  authorized  appropriations  to 
a  specific  amoimt  and  then  states  "that 
this  amoimt  will  be  reached  gradually 
over  the  first  5  years  the  facility  Is  in 
operation."  Can  the  floor  manager  say 
whether  it  was  the  intent  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  appropriations  for  acquisi- 
tion costs  will  be  spread  over  a  5-year 
period  or  will   such  appropriations  be 
made  in  one  lump  sum? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  respond  to 
the  Senator  by  stating  the  committee 
understanding  on  this  point. 

First  of  all.  as  to  the  Senator's  sug- 
gestion that  perhaps  this  matter  should 
be  put  over.  I  think  that  has  been  an- 
swered by  the  Senator  from  Florida.  I 
also  tried  to  answer  it  by  the  brief  re- 
marks I  made  at  the  begixmlng.  I  believe 
we  are  in  a  "now  or  never"  situation.  If 
we  carmot  pass  the  bill  this  year,  and 
must  put  it  over.  I  think  we  will  have  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  a  monument  in  the 
Biscayne  Bay. 

As  to  the  question  about  whether  or 
not  acquisition  could  be  spread  over  5 
years'  time,  or  must  be  done  within  1 
year,  In  accordance  with  the  resolution 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Internal  Improve- 
ment Fund  of  the  State  of  Florida.  I  refer 
the  Senator  to  section  3  of  the  bill.  It  Is 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the 
resolution  of  the  trustees  cannot  in  any 
way  bind  Congress  as  to  how  it  would 
legislate.  I  think  we  have  met  this  mat- 
ter head  on  by  saying,  In  section  3  of  the 
bill,  on  page  3 : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  lands  and  Interests  In  land  owned 
by  the  State  of  Florida  or  Dade  County  may 
be  acquired  solely  by  donation,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  not  declare  the  Blscayne  Na- 
tional Monument  established  until  the  State 
has  transferred  or  agreed  to  transfer  to  the 
United  States  Its  rights,  title  and  interest  In 
and  to  Its  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  said 
national  monument. 

So  with  that.  I  think  we  have  said, 
"You  have  offered  in  your  resolution  to 
convey  certain  lands  and  water.  We  are 
not  going  to  declare  the  moument  until 


you  either  transfer  those  interests  or 
make  a  binding  agreement  to  transfer, 
so  we  will  not  be  caught  in  between  some 
place." 

Section  3  continues: 

The  Secretary  shall  not  acquire  any  other 
lands  or  Interests  in  land  pursuant  to  this 
Act  except  by  donation  or  with  donated  funds 
until  the  State  has  made  or  obligated  Itself 
to  make  the  aforesaid  transfer: 

Here  again,  we  are  going  to  have  the 
State  lands  In  hand  before  we  proceed 
with  the  acquisition  of  any  additional 
land. 
Then  there  is  a  further  proviso  that: 
Provided,  That  nothing  contained  in  this 
sentence  shall  preclude  the  Secretary  from 
acquiring  options  for  the  purchase  of  lands 
and  Interests  In  land,  other  than  lands  and 
Interests  In  land  held  by  the  State  of  Florida 
or  Dade  County,  which  are  to  be  acquired 
pursuant  to  this  Act  and,  upon  the  State's 
transferring  or  obligating  Itself  to  transfer  as 
aforesaid,  he  shall  proceed  as  expeditiously 
as  possible  to  acquire  the  other  lands  and 
intereste  In  land  which  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Of  course,  the  proposed  legislation  does 
not  bind  the  Secretary  to  move  within 
1  year.  He  does  plan  to  acquire  these 
lands  over  a  5-year  period. 

As  I  summarize,  this  is  what  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  would  do.  He  would 
say  to  the  State  of  Florida,  in  effect, 
"When  you  transfer  your  lands  or  give  us 
a  binding  agreement  that  you  will  trans- 
fer these  lands  by  donation  to  the  Federal 
Government,  we  then  will  proceed  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  to  acquire  pri- 
vately held  lands.  When  we  have  all  of 
them  together,  the  area  will  be  declared 
a  national  monument  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior." 

In  this  way,  we  hope  to  preserve  our 
position,  because  we  will  then  have  given 
the  Secretary  leeway  to  go  ahead  in  the 
meantime  and  get  options  on  the  private 
lands  while  he  Is  getting  all  the  parcels 
together. 

I  think  this  method  ought  to  provide  a 
businesslike  way  to  proceed  to  get  prices 
within  reason  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
private  lands. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  been  advised 
by  Representative  Fascell,  the  author  of 
bill  which  came  to  the  Senate  from  the 
House  after  passage  there,  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  Florida  that  the 
wording  of  this  bill  is  acceptable  to  the 
State  of  Florida.  While  it  does  not.  as 
the  Senator  properly  said,  completely 
dovetail  with  the  resolution  passed,  this 
wording  is  acceptable  and  will  be  fol- 
lowed. If  the  bill  is  passed,  by  a  convey- 
ance of  the  land.  I  am  advised  that  the 
same  situation  obtains  with  respect  to 
the  county  of  Dade,  as  the  bill  applies  to 
its  Interests. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  State  of  Florida, 
being  ready  to  comply,  would  transfer 
the  land  with  a  reverter  to  the  State  of 
Florida  in  the  event  the  whole  proposal 
collapsed,  for  some  reason.  This  is  what 
we  would  expect.  The  land  would  revert 


to  Florida  If  the  monument  were  not 
eventtually  created. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  I  may  elaborate  on 
that  point,  that  is  only  fair.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would  ap- 
prove such  a  reverter,  because,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  the  real  value  of  the  un- 
derwater land  between  the  Islands  and 
the  mainland  shore.  In  my  judgment, 
based  on  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
this  field,  greatly  exceeds  the  value  of 
the  Islands  themselves. 

If  this  area  is  to  be  developed  as  an 
extension  of  the  metropolitan  area,  great 
amounts  of  money  can  be  realized  by  the 
State  out  of  the  sale  of  its  bottoms  be- 
tween the  mainland  and  the  Islands. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  answered  completely  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
which  had  to  do  with  the  holdtoj^he 
Department  has  already  acquirecT  It  is. 
of  course,  the  intention  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  proceed  with  the  acquisition  of 
the  lands  as  rapidly  as  that  can  be  done. 
It  may  take  as  long  as  5  years,  consider- 
ing the  State  of  the  land-and-water  con- 
servation fund  and  the  available  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  eagerness  of  those  who  have 
spoken  to  proceed  with  this  matter.  I  am 
not  unaware  of  the  fact  that  when  any 
proposal  Is  made  near  a  metropolitan 
area  or,  Indeed,  almost  any  place  else,  to 
create  a  national  park,  there  Is  bound  to 
be  some  speculation  In  land,  and  there  Is 
bound  to  be  some  escalation  In  value.  Ob- 
viously, those  considerations  are  prompt- 
ing my  good  and  esteemed  friends  to  say 
what  has  been  said  here  already  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  today  we  had 
quite  a  debate  on  the  fioor  over  what 
happens  following  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional park  or  a  national  monument 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  which 
is  privately  owned  land.  Reference  was 
made  to  the  Padre  Island  situation  and 
Point  Reyes  in  California,  where  land 
values  have  escalated  and  where  the 
present  procedure — that  I  appreciate  the 
Department  is  trying  to  remedy  some- 
what—has resulted  In  the  Government 
or  Congress  practically  being  forced  to 
appropriate  sums  of  money  far  in  excess 
of  those  that  were  anticipated  at  the  time 
of  the  creation  of  the  monument  or  park. 
I  have  already  called  attention  to  the 
action  taken  by  the  State  of  Florida.  I 
appreciate  what  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  has  said.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  I  have  read  the  report.  I  read 
what  the  trustees  of  the  Internal  Im- 
provement Fimd  for  the  State  of  Florida 
said  at  the  time  they  wrote  to  the  ap- 
propriate Senate  committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  observe  once  more  that  at  that  time 
they  agreed  to  donate  these  lands  to  the 
FedersLl  Government  provided  the  Fed- 
eral Government  agreed  to  purchase  all 
of  the  nonfederally  owned  Ismds  within 
the  area  within  1  year's  time. 

I  would  hope  very  much  that  we  do 
not  find  ourselves  back  In  the  same  situa- 
tion we  have  been  in  with  respect  to 
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Padre  Island.  Point  Reyes,  and  some 
other  areas  where,  having  created  a  na- 
tional monument  or  national  park,  we 
found  that  the  land  costs  had  escalated 
beyond  all  reasonable  expectations. 

I  say  that  because  on  page  4  of  the  bill, 
sections  reads: 

mere  are  authorized  to  b«  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  or  this  Act.  but  not  to  exceed 
9a4.S75.OOO    for    land    acquUltlon  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  once  more  to 
page  5  of  the  committee  report  which 
says: 

There  la  a  celling  on  appropriation*  au- 
thorlaed  for  land  acquisition.  However,  the 
committee  must  concede  that  in  this  In- 
stance, aa  In  other  park  authorizations  In 
the  past,  there  Is  doubt  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  actual  coat  appraisals. 

It  seems  to  me  that  In  view  of  the  ad- 
mitted Inability  of  the  Government  ac- 
curately to  project  the  costs  of  land 
acquisitions — to  which  attention  has 
been  called  by  the  committee  in  making 
the  amount  of  money  which  would  be 
authorized  with  which  to  acquire  all  of 
the  privately  owned  lands  within  the 
area — and  the  insistence  on  the  part  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  at  least  one  time, 
that  before  they  would  turn  their  lands 
over  to  the  Federal  Government,  a  com- 
mitment should  be  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  that  It  would  purchase  all 
lands  within  1  year's  period  of  time, 
we  are  certainly  proceeding  on  the  basis 
of  a  lot  of  "Ifs"  and  contingencies 

I  suggest  that  if  this  is  a  good  deal  now. 
I  think  it  will  be  a  good  deal  after  the 
first  of  January.  I  do  believe  that  in  or- 
der to  avoid  our  getting  back  Into  a  situa- 
tion we  have  been  in  all  too  often — a  sit- 
uation which  resulted  in  our  authorizing 
somewhat  reluctantly  I  thirik.  in  excess 
of  $6  million  a  little  earlier  today  to  ful- 
fill a  commitment  that  was  made  for  a 
national  seashore  within  the  State  of 
Texas — we  ought  not  to  pass  the  pend- 
ing bill  at  this  time  without  these  prob- 
lems being  somewhat  better  resolved 
than  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

So,  I  say  to  my  distinguished  friends 
from  the  States  of  Florida  and  Utah 
that  it  seems  to  me  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  the  State  of  Florida 
ought  to  get  together  and  see  if  these 
things  can  l>e  all  tied  down. 

I  have  no  reason  at  all  to  suspect  that 
what  has  been  reported  to  us  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Florida  Is 
not  exactly  as  he  states.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  neither  the  report  nor  the  legisla- 
tion pending  would  indicate  that. 

I  think  it  is  always  a  little  bit  tenuous 
to  assume  that  people  in  government  oc- 
cupying elected  positions  are  going  to 
keep  a  commitment  they  may  have  made 
at  some  particular  time  in  history. 

I  say  that,  I  think,  with  some  reason 
to  speak  on  the  matter.  I  served  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Wyoming  and  I  could  not  have 
said  then  that  the  State  of  Wyoming 
would  be  willing  to  modify  certain  stipu- 
lations it  hEul  written  and  assuer  that  I 
could  speak  for  a  board  such  as  I  pre- 
sume the  present  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Florida  presumes  to  do  when  he  says 
that  he  speaks  for  the  trustees  of  that 


fund.  He  is  speaking  not  only  for  him- 
self, but  also  for  others,  and  he  must  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  he  might  not  be 
around  tomorrow.  So  I  think  It  would 
make  good  sense  to  see  if  the  various  in- 
terested parties  could  get  together  and 
agree  upon  procedures  which  would  be 
followed  In  order  to  obviate  the  possi- 
bility that  we  would  find  that  we  are  in 
yet  another  Padre  Island  or  Point  Reyes 
situation.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  blU. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  was 
passed. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  Senate  has  done  today  a  very  re- 
markable thing,  and  we  have  done  it  at 
a  time  when  it  is  difficult,  of  course,  to 
authorize  measures  that  will  Involve  new 
spending. 

I  recognize  that  we  have  had  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter  today,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  have  clarified  many  points. 

I  congratulate  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  for  his  very  able  exposition  on 
this  bill  and  the  great  work  he  has  done 
in  getting  the  interests  of  the  State  of 
Florida  meshed  with  those  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  providing  this  great  na- 
tional monument. 

I  also  commend  the  Representative  of 
the  district  in  which  the  monument  will 
be  located.  Mr.  Dante  B.  Fascell,  who 
has  worked  diligently  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  I  think  he  deserves  the  greatest 
of  credit  for  the  work  he  has  done  to 
bring  this  matter  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. 

I  appreciate  the  efforts  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  and  other  Senators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  have  made 
in  attempting  to  clarify  this  matter  and 
making  sure  that  we  are  following  a  rea- 
sonable procedure  in  acquiring  lands  for 
Federal  parks  and  monuments.  We  rec- 
ognize the  great  need  for  better  proce- 
dures. I  am  grateful  for  their  questions 
and  suggestions. 

We  have  created  today  what  will  be 
considered  one  of  the  great  show  places 
and  assets  of  the  United  States  for  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  kindly  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

I  also  appreciate  the  Interest  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  In  this  matter, 
and  I  say  to  him  that  all  of  us  must  have 
some  concern  about  what  will  happen. 

May  I  relate  a  little  history.  When  we 
set  up  the  Everglades  National  Park,  the 
legislature  had  approved  our  doing  so, 
our  deeding  the  land.  The  Senator  from 
Florida,  as  Governor  at  the  time,  went 
ahead  with  three  members  of  the  board 
to  deed  the  land.  One  member  of  the 
board  at  that  time  was  not  willing  to  Join 
in  the  deed,  and  some  citizens  of  our 
State  took  that  position — that  the  grant 
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of  850,000  acres  of  land  should  not  be 
made  to  the  Federal  Government.  But 
the  Governor  then  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  then  went  ahead  and 
did  what  they  said  they  would  do,  and  I 
am  sure  that  will  be  done  In  this  case. 

I  have  a  wire  from  the  present  Gov- 
ernor, and  I  shall  read  it  into  the  Rkcoro. 
It  was  sent  to  Representative  Peter  H.  B. 
FRELiNGHxnrsEN.  copylng  a  wire  he  had 
sent  to  the  Republican  leader  of  the 
other  body.  Representative  Ford. 

Oka>  Jerit  :  Please  refer  my  telegrams 
to  the  House  and  Senate  Interior  Chairmen 
concerning  the  establishment  of  Blscayne 
National  Monument.  As  Governor  of  Florida, 
I  have  kept  this  worthwhile  project  out  of 
p>oIltlcfl.  I  am  on  record  and  wish  to  reiterate 
my  support  for  the  eetabllshment  of  Blscayne 
National  Monument.  Please  convey  this  mes- 
sage to  the  Republican  delegation. 

I  know  that  no  politics  of  any  kind 
have  been  brought  into  the  discussion  on 
the  floor  today,  because  it  would  have 
been  so  easy  to  put  over  the  matter  un- 
til Monday  or  to  make  other  moves  that 
would  have  been  destructive. 

I  wish  to  express  my  very  deep  appre- 
ciation to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for  the 
careful  and  considerate  way  in  which 
they  have  handled  their  expression  of 
caution  as  we  go  into  this  matter.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  joins  them  in  that 
caution.  I  repeat  that  the  present  Gov- 
ernor of  Florida  and  the  present  cabinet 
members  of  Florida — this  is  based  on 
personal  discussion  with  the  Secretary 
of  State — are  going  to  see  this  matter 
through.  They  will  do  it.  and  they  are 
satisfied  with  the  present  provisions  In 
the  bUl. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  in  the  event  this 
proves  to  be  too  burdensome  as  a  finan- 
cial matter  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  properly  assume,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  will  not  be  In  here  trying  to  do 
something  improper  and  unreasonable. 
He  wants  to  join  in  the  reasonable  course 
that  has  been  expressed  by  everyone 
concerned  and  to  express  his  very  deep 
appreciation  and  that  of  the  Governor 
and  cabinet  of  Florida,  the  chairman 
£ind  members  of  the  Metro  Commission 
of  Dade  County,  and  the  thousands  of 
citizeris  of  Dade  County  who  have  evi- 
denced  their  .support  of   this  measure. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  must  say 
that  some  people  are  not  in  accord  with 
this  measure  and  he  Is  not.^urprised ;  but 
he  hopes  it  will  be  worked  out  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everyone,  and  he  will  en- 
deavor to  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
see  that  that  Is  the  result. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  tht 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  should  like  to  express 
my  great  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  for  the  as- 
surances he  has  given  us.  I  Ijelleve  they 
constitute  an  important  part  of  the  legis- 
lative history  with  respect  to  this  bill.  I 
also  appreciate  the  material  he  has  put 
Into  the  Record. 

My  Interest  and  zeal  in  seeing  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  ade- 
quate opf)ortunlty  for  recreation  and  en- 
joyment of  our  great  natural  wonders  Is 
exceeded  by  few  In  this  ixxly.  I  believe 


this  is  a  very  definite  step  forward.  I 
have  invited  attention  to  the  matters  con- 
cerning me;  and  because  I  am  deeply  in- 
terested, I  felt  it  my  duty  to  point  out 
what  I  think  are  some  of  the  problems  we 
have  had  In  the  past.  I  believe  this  bill 
represents  and  constitutes  a  step  forward. 
I  still  see  some  things  that  disturb 
me.  I  appreciate  that  not  everyone  shares 
my  apprehension.  I  will  do  my  best  and 
will  continue  as  l)est  I  can  to  see  if  we 
can  obviate  all  the  problems  that  have 
made  it  more  difficult  to  establish  this 
kind  of  park,  which  I  know  will  mean  so 
much  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida and  to  all  the  other  people  of  Amer- 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  assure  him  that  I  shall 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  see  that 
those  apprehensions,  which  I  think  have 
some  reason  behind  them,  are  not  real- 
ized, and  that  we  will  move  ahead  to  suc- 
cessful completion  of  this  project,  which 
will  be  good  for  the  interests  of  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


amended  to  include  provisions  for  an  al- 
location for  additional  supergrade  posi- 
tions in  the  executive  branch.  Subse- 
quently, the  House  amended  the  bill  de- 
leting the  supergrade  amendment  and  re- 
turned the  bill  to  the  Senate. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  recede  from  its 
amendments  eliminating  the  supergrade 
positions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CENSUS  QUESTIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1599,  S.  4062. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
In  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  4062) 
to  amend  title  13,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  census  questions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
221  of  title  13,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  striking  out  the 
words  "or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  sixty 
days,  or  both",  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  striking  out  the 
words  "or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
vear.  or  both". 


USE  OF  THE  MAILS  TO  FALSELY 
OBTAIN  MONEY  OR  PROPERTY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  1411. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  message  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  was — 

Resolved,  That  the  House  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
1411)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  title  39, 
tJnlted  States  Code,  with  respect  to  \ise  of 
the  malls  to  obtain  money  or  property  under 
false  representations,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation  relating  to  administrative  pro- 
cedures in  mail  fraud  cases  has  passed 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  When  It 
passed  the  Senate  last  December,  It  was 


ADDITIONAL  LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
FOR  CERTAIN  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  H.R.  13844. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1  to  the 
bill  I  H.R.  13844)  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  leave 
of  absence  for  Federal  employees  in  con- 
nection with  the  funerals  of  their  im- 
mediate relatives  who  died  while  on  duty 
with  the  Armed  Forces  and  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  duty  performed  by  such 
employees  as  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  components  or  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  on  page  2,  line  2.  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments,  strike  out  the 
quotation  marks  and  insert: 

(c)  This  section  shall  not  be  considered  as 
affecting  the  authority  of  an  Executive 
agency,  except  to  the  extent  and  under  the 
conditions  covered  under  this  section,  to 
grant  administrative  leave  excusing  an  em- 
ployee from  work  when  It  Is  in  the  public 
Interest. 

And  that  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  title  of 
the  aforesaid  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation  has  passed  the  Senate  pro- 
viding up  to  3  days'  leave  for  Federal 
employees  whose  immediate  relatives 
are  killed  in  armed  conflict  while  on 
active  duty  with  the  armed  services  and 
providing  additional  paid  leave  to  Fed- 
eral employees  who  are  called  to  duty 
in  the  reserve  or  National  Guard. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
added  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  this  leave  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  interfere  with  or  diminish  any 
administrative  leave  now  authorized  for 
Federal  employees. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  Senate  amendment  No.  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
FOOD,  DRUG,  AND  COSMETIC  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1598,  H.R.  14096,  which  I  imder- 
stand  can  be  disposed  of  briefly. 


The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  bin 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill 
(H.R.  14096)  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Increase  the 
penalties  for  unlawful  acts  involving 
lysergic  acid  diethylamide— LSD — and 
other  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments on  page  3.  after  line  18,  strike 
out: 

(3)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  any  person 
who  violates  clause  (3)  (B)  of  section  301 
(q)  shall  (1)  be  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year  or  fined  not  more  than  Sl.OOO, 
or  both,  If  he  has  not  been  convicted  of 
violating  any  provision  of  section  301  (q) 
prior  to  his  conviction  for  violating  such 
clause,  or  (2)  be  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  three  years  or  fined  not  more  than 
S10,000,  or  both  If  he  has  been  convicted  of 
violating  a  provision  of  such  section  prior 
to  his  conviction  for  violating  such  clause. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

(3)  (A)  Except  as  otherwise  piovlded  In 
this  subparagraph  or  In  subparagraph  (B). 
any  person  who  violates  clause  (3)(B)  of 
section  301  (q)  shall  be  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year  or  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  both.  If  any  person  commits  such 
a  violation  after  two  prior  convictions  of  him 
for  violation  of  such  clause  have  become 
final,  he  shall  be  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  three  years  or  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  both. 

On  page  5,  after  line  3,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  201(a)(2)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
321(a)(2))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ";  except  that 
such  term  Includes  the  Canal  Zone  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  201.  301(1).  301  (p). 
301  (q),  302,  303,  304  (other  than  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (a)),  307,  510.  511,  702. 
703.  704,  and  705  as  they  apply  to  depressant 
or  stimulant  drugs,  containers  thereof  and 
equipment  used  In  manufacturing,  com- 
pounding or  processing  any  such  drug." 

(b)  Section  304(a)  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
334(a))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  United 
States  court  of  a  Territory"  after  "district 
court  of  the  United  States"  wherever  these 
words  occur. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  18,  change  the 
section  number  from  "4"  to  "5":  and 
on  page  6,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3, 
change  the  section  number  from  "  5"  to 
"6". 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  to  the  Senate  H.R.  14096 
to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  Increase  the  penalties  for 
unlawful  acts  involving  LSD  and  de- 
pressant and  stimulant  drugs.  This  legis- 
lation was  approved  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  a  vote  of  319  yeas  and  2 
nays.  The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  approved  HH.  14096  without 
a  dissenting  vote. 

Mr.  President,  under  existing  law  it  is 
illegal  for  unauthorized  persons  to  manu- 
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facture.  sell,  deliver,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  certain  hallucinogenic,  stimulant,  and 
depressant  drugs  and  to  possess  such 
dnigs  for  other  than  personal  use.  The 
penalty  for  a  first  offense  Is  a  maximum 
fine  of  $1,000  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  1  year  or  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment;  H-R.  14096  would  Increase 
the  maximum  fine  to  $10,000  and  extend 
the  period  of  imprisonment  to  not  more 
than  5  years.  In  the  case  of  a  conviction 
for  a  second  or  subsequent  offense,  the 
present  penalty  is  a  maximum  fine  of 
$10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  3  years,  or  both  such  fine  and  im- 
prisonment; H.R.  14096  would  Increase 
the  maximum  term  of  imprisonment  to 
5  years. 

There  is  an  exception  to  the  penalties 
described  above  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual 18  years  of  age  or  dder  selling 
or  otherwise  disposing  of  a  dangerous 
drug  to  scmeone  who  is  under  21  years 
of  age.  The  penalty  for  a  first  offense  is 
a  maximum  fine  of  $5,000  or  imprison- 
ment far  not  more  than  2  years,  or  both ; 
HJl.  14096  would  Increase  the  maximum 
fine  to  $15,000  and  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment to  a  maximum  of  10  years.  For  a 
second  or  subsequent  offense,  the  pensdty 
is  a  maximum  fine  of  $15,000  or  imprls- 
oiunent  of  up  to  6  years,  or  both;  H.R. 
14096  would  increase  the  fine  to  $20,000 
and  the  maximum  imprisonment  to  15 
years. 

Under  existing  law  it  Is  legal  for  an 
individual  to  have  dangerous  drugs  in  his 
possession  for  use  by  himseLf.  a  member 
of  his  household,  or  an  animal  of  the 
household.  H.R.  14096  would  requiie  a 
valid  prescription  from  a  licensed  prac- 
titioner for  such  possession.  The  penalty 
for  a  first  offense  or  a  second  offense 
would  be  a  maximum  fine  of  $1,000  or 
imprisonment,  for  up  to  1  year,  or  both. 
H  Jl.  14096  specifies  that  a  court  may  sus- 
pend sentence  and  place  the  individual 
on  probation  in  the  case  of  a  first  con- 
viction. For  a  third  offense,  and  subse- 
quent offenses,  the  maximum  fine  would 
be  $10,000  and  the  maximum  period  of 
imprisonment  would  be  3  years. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  that 
is  recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  Is  essential  if  we  are  to  effectively 
combat  the  increasing  illegal  traffic  in 
dangerous  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HIT  J..  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  It  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  after  line  6.  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  foUowa; 

"Sw:.  7.  The  last  sentence  of  Public  Law 
90-'489  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
name  of  the  National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical Diseases  and  Blindness  Is  hereby 
changed  to  the  'National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical Diseases  and  Stroke.' " 

Mr.  HTTiT..  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment is  needed  to  correct  a  technical  er- 


ror In  Public  Law  90-489  that  changed 
the  name  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness. 
Since  that  act  created  a  National  Eye 
Institute  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for 
a  reference  to  blindness  in  the  title  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Blindness.  My  amendment, 
therefore,  would  change  the  name  of  the 
institute  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke.  This 
new  title  will  give  recognition  to  the  re- 
search effort  of  the  Institute  against 
stroke,  a  health  problem  that  causes 
200,000  deaths  each  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


BISCAYNE  NATIONAL  MONUMENT- 
PADRE    ISLAND 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
during  consideration  of  the  bill  in  con- 
nection with  the  Biscayne  National 
Monument  in  the  State  of  Florida.  Sena- 
tors on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  con- 
tinued to  attack  the  Padre  Island  bill 
which  had  previously  been  passed  by  the 
Senate.  I  am  glad  the  Senators  are  still 
in  the  Chamber.  The  attacks  were  not 
justified. 

In  connection  with  Padre  Island, 
89.000  acres  were  acquired  at  $103  an 
acre.  I  defy  the  Senator  to  go  to  the 
State  of  Florida  and  buy  any  land  for 
that  amount.  Land  cannot  be  bought  for 
several  times  that  amount. 

The  bill  just  passed  in  connection  with 
the  State  of  Florida  provides  for  the 
acquisition  of  3.700  aci-es  of  land  at  a 
cost  of  $24,575,000,  the  average  cost  be- 
ing $6,442  an  acre  on  those  keys  out 
there.  Maps  in  the  cloakroom  show  thost 
keys  sticking  out  in  the  gulf. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  for  the  Florida 
bUl. 

This  land  is  all  going  into  private 
hands  and  unless  we  get  a  few  national 
parlts  now,  the  chance  will  be  gone  for- 
ever. Padre  Island  has  the  longest  un- 
spoiled beach  in  America  and  it  was 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  $103  an  acre.  Land 
such  as  that  cannot  be  bought  anywhere 
for  that  price.  We  are  talking  about 
85.000  acres.  This  was  a  good  acquisition. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  it  took  6 
years  of  discussion  and  negotiation. 

Of  course,  we  wanted  to  get  the  land 
cheaper.  The  Government  wanted  to  pay 
$30  an  acre.  Perhaps  10  years  ago  it 
would  have  been  more  than  $30  an  acre 
but  prices  have  gone  up  and  the  price 
that  was  paid  is  the  price  that  it  cost 
when  the  contested  case  was  in  court. 

To  impugn  it  is  to  impugn  the  Federal 
courts  and  juries.  I  think  It  is  repre- 
hensible to  attack  my  State  and  my  peo- 


ple that  way.  I  resent  it,  especially  when 
it  is  wholly  unsupported  by  any  facts. 
The  facts  are  otherwise. 

I  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas  on  every  matter  that 
comes  up  but  I  do  want  to  pay  my  com- 
pliments to  him,  a  strong  States-rights 
Governor,  who  used  his  influence  to  ob- 
tain 33.000  acres  of  tidal  lands  in  the 
Laguna  Madre.  although  he  had  strong 
opposition  from  many  sportsmen  who 
wanted  to  retain  it  for  hunting  and  duck 
shooting.  Two  islands  in  Laguna  Madre 
were  included.  Some  of  that  land  Is  a 
refuge  for  wild  birds  in  this  country  and 
provides  for  them  a  nesting  ground.  That 
is  now  included  in  the  Padre  Island 
Seashore. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN,  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor made  a  statement  that  I  think  was 
directed  to  me.  I  am  happy  to  respond.  I 
would  like  to  point  out,  first  of  all,  that 
I  am  extremely  sorr>'  that  my  distin- 
guished and  cherished  friend  from  the 
State  of  Texas  was  not  in  the  Chamber 
to  hear  what  I  said.  I  am  sure  if  he  reads 
what  I  said  and  learns  what  I  said  first- 
hand, he  will  be  a  little  bit  embarrassed. 

I  did  not  say  one  thing  to  indicate  any 
criticism  of  the  State  and  the  park  with 
respect  to  the  cost  of  the  lands  in  the 
Padre  Island  situation.  I  think  that  the 
Record  will  disclose  that,  and  I  resent 
the  statement  that  the  Senator  made 
criticizing  me  personally  when  he  did 
not  know  what  I  said. 

As  far  as  the  Padre  Islands  are  con- 
cerned, I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator 
is  here  to  hear  me. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  Padre  Island 
situation  and  the  Point  Reyes  situation, 
both  of  which  are  referred  to,  were 
called  to  the  attention  of  Members  of 
the  Senate  in  order  that  they  might  see 
what  is  wrong  with  the  practice  that  has 
been  followed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  I  think  needs  to  be  changed, 
and  which  every  single  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs also  feels  needs  to  be  changed.  They 
recognize 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  like  to  complete 
my  statement  but  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  if  the  Senator  in- 

cjcfe 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  agree  that  the 
method  of  land  acquisition  should  be 
changed,  so  that  instead  of  seizing  it 
first  we  should  be  able  to  see  what  the 
verdict  is.  Then,  if  they  do  not  like  the 
price  they  do  not  have  to  take  the  land. 
It  should  be  changed,  instead  of  seizing 
the  land  first,  because  in  a  situation  such 
as  that  the  Government  Is  a  sitting  duck. 

I  do  not  defend  that  type  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings as  constitutional  and  correct. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  the  Senator  agrees 
why  does  he  criticize  me? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Because  all 
through  this  Padre  Island  bill  today 

Mr.  HANSEN.  What  did  I  say? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Padre  Is- 
land bill  was  passed  here  today  and  in 
the  passage  of  the  Florida  bill  reference 
was  made  to  the  Padre  Island  situation. 
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The  Department  of  the  Interior  followed 
the  procedure  it  followed  for  taking  the 
land  and  it  got  dollar-for-dollar  value. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  if  I 
said  one  thing  that  is  not  true.  Have  I 
said  one  thing  ttiat  is  not  true?  If  I  have 
will  the  Senator  tell  me  what  it  is  now? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator  cast 
imputations. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  did  not  say  that.  What 
did  I  say? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator  cast 
Imputations  that  there  was  something 
discreditable.  The  Senator  did  not  say 
what  it  ws^.  The  Senator  left  the  In- 
ference. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Is  there  anything  I  said? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator  did 
not  state  a  fact.  The  Senator  used  an 
inference,  an  innuendo,  so  it  would  seem 
there  was  something  wrong  about  the 
Padre  Island  situation.  If  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  about  the  Padre  Island  mat- 
ter, say  what  it  is. 


electronic  products;  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Jarhan,  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Florida,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr. 
Springer,  Mr.  Nelsen,  and  Mr.  Carter 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
I  H.R.  18366)  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H.R.  8588.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Beasley 
Engineering  Co.,  Inc.;  and 

H.R.  19747.  An  act  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
asks  the  Senator  to  yield,  so  that  the 
Senate  may  receive  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  18037) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
for  other  purposes;  that  the  House  reced- 
ed from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  2,  14, 
16,  18,  21,  30,  46,  47,  63.  64.  and  66  to  the 
bill,  and  concurred  therein,  that  the 
House  receded  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  nimi- 
bered  7,  10,  11,  13,  15,  17,  19,  31,  32,  42, 
49,  and  52  to  the  bill,  and  concurred 
therein,  severally  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate,  and  that  the  House  further 
insisted  on  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  65 
to  the  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2675)  for 
the  relief  of  Jose  Estrada,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3593)  to 
amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  eliminate  certain  requirements  for  the 
furnishing  of  nursing  home  care  in  the 
case  of  veterans  hospitalized  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  Alaska  or 
Hawaii,  with  amendments.  In  which  It 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (H.R.  10790)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  from  radiation  emissions  from 


HOUSE    BILLS    REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated : 

H.R.  8588.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Beasley  Engineering  Co.,  Inc.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  19747.  An  act  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


BISCAYNE  NATIONAL  MONUMENT- 
PADRE  ISLAND 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  starting  to  move  to  another  subject, 
unless  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  desires  that  I  yield  on  the  mat- 
ter we  were  discussing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator's argument  reminds  me  of  the  quo- 
tation in  Shakespeare,  "The  lady  doth 
protest  too  much."  I  opposed  both  the 
projects  and  outlined  my  reasons.  I  do 
not  recall  that  I  mentioned  Padre  Island 
during  discussion  of  the  Florida  project. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  heard  references  to  It  during 
discussion  of  the  Florida  project. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  cannot 
recall  any  reference  that  I  made  to  it.  I 
thought  that  both  projects  should  have 
been  delayed.  If  the  Senator  wishes,  and 
wants  to  see  just  how  the  Senate  really 
feels  about  it— we  could  reconsider  and 
have  a  roUcall  vote  on  it.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  as  unanimous  as  he  thinks. 
He  may  be  surprised. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  surprise  to  It.  There 
was  very  little  opposition  to  It,  anyway. 
The  matter  has  already  been  recon- 
sidered and  has  passed  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted 
to  say  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Textis  had  yielded  to  me  in  order 
that  I  might  say  something.  I  think  I 
yielded  the  floor  only  in  order  that  a 
message  from  the  House  could  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  inform  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  that  the  Chair  did  interrupt 
him  for  that  purpose. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
wanted  to  say  this,  and  I  do  not  mean 
unnecessarily  to  delay  the  Senator  from 
Texas  from  pursuing  another  subject,  but 
I  am  deeply  disturbed  that  he  would 
come  into  the  Chamber  and  attack  me 
for  what  I  said  about  Padre  Island.  He 
may  read,  or  he  may  infer  from  my  state- 
ments whatever  he  wishes.  That  is  up  to 
him.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will 
stand  on  what  I  have  said. 

I  challenge  him  now  to  point  out  one 
single  misstatement  of  fact  insofar  as  I 
am  concerned. 

I  challenge  him  to  call  attention  to  one 
error  in  what  I  have  said. 

If  he  can  do  that,  I  will  be  happy  to 
apologize  to  him. 

If  he  is  unable  to  do  so,  then  I  say 
this :  I  was  not  trying  to  criticize  him,  nor 
the  State  of  Texas,  nor  the  Park  Service, 
nor  anyone  else.  But  I  think  it  is  my  duty 
and  my  responsibility  to  point  out  what  I 
think  is  wrong  with  the  way  we  are  doing 
business.  I  think  that  there  is  a  lot  wrong 
in  the  way  the  Government  is  doing  busi- 
ness, -that  it  can  set  aside  and  create  and 
acquire  the  lands  within  a  certain  area 
for  a  certain  amount  of  money  and  then 
starts  out  to  do  that.  It  is  a  question  of 
procedure  which  has  been  demonstrated 
to  be  full  of  faults,  full  of  the  wrong  way 
of  doing  business,  because  we  have  to 
come  back  and  appropriate  more  and 
more  money.  That  has  been  the  concern 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  It  has  also  been  my  concern.  It 
would  not  offend  me;  one  bit,  if  I  were  a 
Senator  from  Texas,  to  have  someone 
suggest,  by  illustrating  how  it  has  worked 
in  my  State,  how  it  might  be  changed  in 
order  to  work  better. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  say.  in  response 
to  the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  that  they  were 
not  all  his  statements  to  which  I  re- 
ferred. It  was  a  combination  of  state- 
ments, with  inferences  and  irmuendos 
concerning  the  Padre  Island  matter.  I  re- 
gret that  it  was  not  all  on  his  side  of 
the  aisle. 

In  combination,  when  we  add  them  all 
up  together,  there  were  great  slurs  on 
the  Padre  Island  project — a  park  which 
the  National  Park  Service  estimates  will 
be  \1sited  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
years  by  millions  of  Americans,  by  more 
Americans  than  any  other  national  park 
except  Shenandoah  National  Park. 

I  think  I  pointed  out  that  the  value  of 
the  land  was  S103  an  acre  which  the 
Senate  voted  to  pay  for  today.  The  State 
of  Texas  gave  the  marginal  land  free.  It 
is  subject  to  the  tldelands — the  marsh- 
lands— it  gave  it  free. 

I  am  for  both  of  the  projects  which 
will  serve  to  display  to  all  America  the 
flora  and  the  fauna  near  Miami  Beach, 
from  north  Florida  down  to  Key  West. 
But  think  of  the  difference  in  price, 
when  we  consider  the  $6,642  per  acre  for 
some  keys  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  $103 
an  acre  for  built-up  Islands  17  feet  high 
in  many  parts,  which  is  wanted  by  so 
many  people.  That  is  the  reason  the 
landowners  fought  the  Park  Service  for 
so  long.  It  is  the  last  choice  strip  of  land 
of  that  kind  left  in  America,  and  It  was 
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greatly  desired  for  private  development 
Now  the  Oovemment  has  gotten  the 
park.  IX  It  had  gotten  It  10  years  ago  It 
would  have  been  much  cheaper. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator that  the  combination  of  all  these 
statements  made  on  the  floor  today  Is 
what  I  am  answering  here  as  being  un- 
justified. The  record  will  show  me  to  be 
correct  on  everything  I  have  said.  I  men- 
tioned It  because  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming hai>pened  to  be  on  the  floor  at  the 
time,  and  because  several  times  in  dis- 
cussion of  the  Florida  project,  he  kept 
saying  things  about  the  Padre  Island  sit- 
uation as  though  it  was  something 
wrong.  And  to  add  to  those  statements, 
those  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  the 
whole  record,  if  it  is  added  all  together, 
certainly  casts  the  imputation  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  with  the  Padre  Island 
project.  That  Is  not  so. 

The  Senator  is  correct  that  we  cannot 
pick  out  one  statement  by  itself  and  say 
that  tjie  statement  is  erroneous.  The 
other  Senators  wno  made  such  state- 
ments, who  took  part  in  this  discussion, 
added  to  the  Record.  I  want  to  make  the 
RicoRD  clear  that  it  was  a  combination  of 
statements   that   merited  my   reply. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, because  as  a  trial  lawyer  it  was  my 
experience  for  over  20  years,  that  the 
Government  could  get  land  cheaper,  by 
taking  It  for  whatever  it  felt  it  wanted, 
and  then  following  the  procedure  we 
all  know  so  well.  That  is  the  legal  way. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  Is  what 
they  have  been  doing  for  many  years, 
following  the  old  procedure.  With  sky- 
rocketing land  prices  everywhere  In 
America,  people  were  looking  for  a  park 
which  would  be  Inexpensive — If  they 
could  find  one.  I  doubt  li  they  can  find 
an  inexpensive  park  in  the  future. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Texas 
yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
know  just  what  got  the  Senator  from 
Texas  so  excited.  As  I  said  before  in  my 
discussion  on  the  Florida  project.  I  am 
reasonably  certain  that  I  did  not  men- 
tion the  Padre  Island  case  at  all.  So  far 
as  I  know,  if  anyone  else  mentioned  it 
later,  I  was  not  on  the  floor  at  the  time. 

However,  to  clear  up  any  misunder- 
standing, as  I  said  earlier,  I  voted 
against  both  projects  and  lest  there  be 
any  misunderstanding,  I  should  like  the 
Senator  from  Texas  to  understand  that, 
as  one  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
want  another  Padre  Island  case  down 
here. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
that  Is  the  very  thing  I  am  answering. 
I  think  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  a  fair  statement,  if  we 
took  it  In  combination  with  the  colloquy 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming, who  Is  very  fair  in  what  he  says. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  was  not  so  mild 
In  his  remarks  as  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming or  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

I  believe  that  Senators  will  understand 
the  reason  for  my  remarks  when  we  take 
all  of  the  statements  in  context,  and  will 
realize  that  my  remarks  were  jusUfled 


based  on  what  has  taken   place  here 
today. 

DAVID  E.  ALTER  HI,  ET  AL. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.   1601,  S.  2969 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  steted  by  UUe. 

The  Lkgislattvi  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
2969  >  for  the  relief  of  David  E.  Alter  III. 
and  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  E. 
Alter,  Jr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments,  on 
page  2.  after  line  2.  strike  out: 

(b)  In  the  administration  of  such  medical 
protection  plan,  the  Secretary  of  State  la 
authorized  and  directed  U)  to  pay  for  the 
cost  (In  exceu  of  S36)  of  treatment  of  such 
Injuries  of  the  said  David  E.  Alter  m.  for 
the  period  from  and  after  the  date  such 
Injuries  were  Incurred  and  (2)  to  reimburse 
the  said  David  E.  Alter  m,  or  his  parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  E.  Alter,  Junior,  for  any 
portion  of  the  cost  of  such  treatment  In- 
curred and  paid  by  any  of  them  from  and 
after  the  date  of  such  injiules. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 
(b)  In  the  adminlatratlon  of  such  medical 
protection  plan,  the  Secretary  of  State  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  reimburse  the 
said  David  E.  Alter  m.  or  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  David  E.  Alter.  Junior,  for  any  por- 
tion of  the  cost  (In  excess  of  $36  but  not  to 
exceed  •60,000)  of  treatment  of  such  Injuries 
of  the  said  David  B.  Alter  in  paid  by  any 
of  them  from  and  after  the  date  of  such 
Injuries    and    not    otherwise    reimbursed. 

And  in  line  23.  after  the  word  "amount" 
strike  out  "appropriated  In"  and  Insert 
"authorized  by";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  eruusted  t>v  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
in  the  administration  of  the  medical  pro- 
tection plan  authorized  by  section  941(b) 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  the  In- 
juries incurred  by  David  E.  Alter  m.  on  De- 
cemlser  34.  1966.  while  located  abroad  as  the 
dependent  son  of  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
stationed  abroad,  shall  t>e  held  and  consid- 
ered to  b«  Injuries  clearly  caused  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  located  abroad;  the  said  David  E. 
Alter  m.  having  suffered  such  injuries  In  an 
area  of  Inadequate  medical  personnel  and 
facilities,  which  circumstance  contributed  to 
the  severity  of  the  Injuries  and  prolonged 
the  period  of  his  recovery. 

(b)  In  the  administration  of  such  medical 
protection  plan,  the  Secretary  of  State  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  reimburse  the  said 
David  E.  Alter  III,  or  his  pcu«nt8,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  E.  Alter,  Junior,  for  any  portion 
of  the  cost  (In  excess  of  (36  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed S60,000)  of  treatment  of  such  Injuries 
of  the  said  David  E.  Alter  in  paid  by  any  of 
them  from  and  after  the  date  of  such  In- 
juries and  not  otherwise  reimbursed. 

(c)  Any  amounts  payable  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  any 
pwrlod  prior  to  the  date  of  its  enactment 
shall  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum  within  sixty 
days  after  Its  enactment.  No  part  of  the 
amount  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 


connection  with  thla  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  l>e  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
gxillty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  91,000. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered and  are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1612).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  blU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

J.    PtJHPOSB    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  reimburse 
the  family  of  David  E,  Alter  III  for  medical 
expenses  resulting  from  an  injury  wiilch  he 
sustained  in  Lusaka.  Zambia,  on  Christmas 
Eve,  1965.  while  his  father  was  the  AID  rep- 
resentative there.  An  amendment  approved 
by  the  committee  provides  a  limitation  of 
•60.000. 

2.    BACKCROT7N0 

David  E.  Alter  III  Is  the  son  of  David  E. 
Alter.  Jr..  who  in  1966  was  the  top-ranking 
representative  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  In  Zambia.  At  that  time.  David 
E.  Alter  III  was  15  years  old. 

The  accident  in  which  David  was  injured 
occurred  at  9:30  pjn.  on  Friday,  December 
24.  1965,  as  he  was  g^^lng  to  attend  a  large 
Christmas  party  given  by  a  Zamblai^  offlclal. 
As  he  eillghted  from  the  car.  near  the  resi- 
dence In  which  the  party  was  being  held,  a 
truck  collided  with  the  car.  glanced  off,  left 
the  pavement,  and  struck  David,  throwing 
him  30  feet.  There  were  no  U.S.  medical  per- 
sonnel or  facilities  In  Lusaka;  so  David  was 
taken  at  once  to  the  Lusaka  General  Hospital 
where  the  local  medical  officer  on  duty  diag- 
nosed the  Injury  as  simple  concussion  and 
placed  David  In  bed  with  no  treatment  pre- 
scribed. Subsequently,  It  developed  that 
David  had  in  fact  suffered  severe  brain  stem 
damage  In  addition  to  a  fracture  of  the  right 
leg.  torn  ligaments  In  both  knees,  a  fractured 
nose,  loss  of  a  tooth,  and  lacerations. 

On  January  29.  1966.  David  was  evacuated 
to  the  Army  Hospital  in  Pranfurt  and  on 
February  5  to  Walter  Reed  Medical  Center  In 
Washington.  Three  days  later,  he  was  moved 
to  the  Washington  Hospital  Center  where  he 
remained  until  February  22.  1967.  when  he 
was  released  to  the  home  care  of  his  parents 
assisted  by  nurses. 

David  remained  unconscious  from  the  mo- 
ment of  Impact  on  December  24,  1965  untU 
October,  1966.  Since  that  time  he  has  made 
slow  but  continued  progress  and  the  medical 
prognosis  Is  that  further  recovery  Is  to  be 
expected. 

3.    EXPENSES    OF     MEDICAL     TREATMEl^ 

Section  941(b)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended,  provides: 

"In  the  event  a  dependent  of  a  U.S.  citizen 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  who  is  sta- 
tioned abroad.  Incurs  an  Illness  or  Injury 
while  such  dependent  Is  located  abroad,  which 
requires  hoepltallzatlon  or  similar  treatment, 
and  which  Is  not  the  result  of  vicious  habits. 


Intemperance,  or  misconduct  on  his  part,  the 
Secretary  may.  In  accordance  with  such  regu- 
lations as  he  may  prescribe,  pay  for  that 
portion  of  the  cost  of  treatment  of  each  such 
Uinesa  or  injury  tiiat  exceeds  (36  up  to  a 
maximum  limitation  of  120  days  of  treatment 
for  each  such  Illness  or  Injury,  except  that 
such  maximum  lUnltation  shall  not  apply 
whenever  the  Secretary,  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
fessional medical  advice,  shall  determine  that 
such  lUness  or  injury  clearly  Is  caused  by  the 
fact  that  such  dependent  is  or  has  been 
located  abroad." 

Piirsuant  to  this  provision,  the  Dep>artment 
of  State  paid  for  the  first  130  days  of  David's 
hospitalization  and  treatment.  The  Medical 
Division  of  the  Department  then  determined 
that  the  Injury  was  not  clearly  caused  by  the 
fact  that  David  was  located  abroad.  The  t>asls 
for  this  determination  wc-s  that  similar  auto- 
mobile accidents  occur  In  the  United  States. 

At  this  point  David  became  eligible  for  in- 
surance coverage  under  the  high-option  of 
the  Government-wide  IndemtUty  plan 
(Aetna)  of  the  Federal  employees'  health 
benefits  program.  This  plan  provides  a  maxi- 
mum of  »40,000,  renewable  by  $2,000  on  Jan- 
uary 1  of  each  year.  In  David's  case,  the  maxi- 
mum benefits  were  paid  In  1966,  and  the 
$2,000  annual  renewal  benefits  have  been  paid 
In  each  of  the  calendar  years  1967  and  1968. 

This  has  been  woefully  inadequate. 
Through  April  1968,  David's  father  had  In- 
curred additional  exjienses  of  approximately 
$29,000.  In  July  1968  David's  attending  phy- 
sician estimated  further  costs  over  a  3-year 
period  of  $44,000.  of  which  $6,000  would  be 
paid  by  the  Insurance  company. 

Thus,  the  total  costs  of  this  case,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  first  120  days  will  be  well  in 
excess  of  $100,000. 

*.  COMMrrTEE  ACTION  AND  COMMENTS 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  first 
considered  this  matter  In  June  1968  in  con- 
nection with  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  but 
took  no  action  pending  receipt  of  further  In- 
formation. On  October  1,  the  committee  re- 
ceived testimony  from  Joseph  S.  Toner,  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  and  Man- 
power of  AID.  On  October  3,  the  committee 
considered  the  bill  further  In  executive 
session  and  ordered  It  reported  favorably  with 
amendments. 

The  bill  provides  that  David's  Injuries 
"shall  be  held  and  considered  be  injuries 
clearly  caused  by  the  fact  that  he  was  located 
abroad."  This  In  effect  reverses  the  finding  of 
the  State  Department's  Medical  Division  that 
the  injuries  were  not  so  caused.  This  find- 
ing was  made  on  the  narrow  grounds  that 
similar  injuries  are  sustained  in  the  United 
States;  It  completely  overlooks  the  fact  that 
the  victims  of  such  Injuries  in  the  United 
States  generally  receive  more  prompt  and 
adequate  medical  attention,  thereby  hasten- 
ing their  recovery  and  reducing  complica- 
tions. While  David  was  a  patient  at  the 
Washington  Hospital  Center,  for  example, 
persons  suffering  from  similar  Injuries  were 
admitted  and  discharged,  able  to  walk  and 
talk,  within  3  months.  Had  David  received 
similar  treatment  Initially.  It  Is  reasonable  to 
presiune  that  his  recovery  would  have  been 
substantially  advanced  at  a  much  reduced 
cost. 

The  committee's  amendments  limit  the 
Government's  liability  to  $60,000  (approxi- 
mately the  estimated  cost  not  otherwise  re- 
imbursable) and  make  It  clear  that  only  costs 
not  otherwise  reimbursable  will  be  covered — 
that  Is.  that  the  Government  will  not  repay 
the  Insurance  company.  This  latter  provision 
Is  probably  unnecessary  In  view  of  a  ruling  by 
the  Comptroller  General,  but  it  is  Included 
In  the  bill  to  remove  all  possible  doubt. 

The  Alter  case  calls  attention  to  two  gaps 
In  the  protection  available  to  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  and  employees  and  their  de- 
pendents abroad  against  catastrophic  medical 
expenses.  One  of  these  gaps  Is  found  In  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  provision  cited  above 
that  the  Government  will  pay  for  the  first 


120  days  of  treatment  of  a  dep>endent  and 
may  pay  beyond  190  days  when  the  Illness 
or  Injury  Is  clearly  caused  by  the  fact  that 
the  dependent  la  or  has  been  located  abroad. 

Since  this  provision  was  enacted  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Service  Act  In 
1968,  from  two  to  six  cases  a  year  have  arisen 
In  which  a  dependent  has  required  treat- 
ment beyond  120  days  and  In  which  a  find- 
ing has  been  made  that  the  cause  is  not 
clearly  related  to  the  dependent's  presence 
overseas.  Without  exception,  these  cases  have 
arisen  from  accidents,  the  victims  of  which 
most  likely  would  have  received  more  prompt 
and  adequate  treatment  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  next  Congress,  the  committee  Intends 
to  give  consideration  to  amending  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  to  take  account  of  this  gap 
especially    In    the    less-developed    countries. 

The  second  gap  arises  from  llmltatlotis  on 
benefits  available  under  the  Federal  em- 
ployees' health  benefits  program.  In  most  of 
the  cases  referred  to  In  the  preceding  para- 
graph, the  Foreign  Service  officer  or  em- 
ployees Insurance  has  been  adequate  to  pay 
the  additional  costs  beyond  those  borne  by 
the  Government.  In  both  the  severity  of  the 
Injury  and  the  magnitude  of  the  costs  in- 
volved, the  Alter  case  Is  clearly  an  exception. 
Data  submitted  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  by  AID  indicate  that  the  dollar 
limit  on  protection  provided  under  the  Fed- 
eral employees'  health  benefits  program 
could  be  removed  at  a  minimal  additional 
cost — in  the  case  of  the  Aetna  indemnity  plan 
high  option,  no  more  than  7  cents  per  em- 
ployee and  10  cents  per  dependent  per  month. 
The  committee  recommends  that  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  give  con- 
sideration to  revising  the  Federal  employee? 
health  benefits  program  accordingly. 

As  indicated  by  the  data  presented  above, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  feels  that 
the  Alter  case  presents  a  larger  problem 
which  deserves  the  attention  of  Congress.  At 
the  same  time,  the  committee  feels  that  the 
Alter  case  is  so  unique  that  passage  of  the 
pending  bill  would  not  In  Itself  create  a 
precedent  for  the  esptousal  of  additional 
claims. 


OVERTHROW  OP  PERU'S  BELAUNDE 
GOVERNMENT  DEPLORABLE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  Mr.  President, 
with  lightning  speed  a  group  of  Army 
oflBcers  In  Peru  have  deposed  the  con- 
stitutionally elected  government  of  Presi- 
dent Fernando  Belaunde  Terry,  installing 
a  military  Junta  to  dictate  over  that 
country's  12  million  people  In  an  area  of 
a  half  a  million  square  miles.  In  a  matter 
of  hours  these  generals  wiped  away  the 
painstaking  work  by  the  Belaunde  ad- 
ministration over  a  5-year  period  to  build 
a  strong  and  democratic  government  In 
a  nation  that  has  always  lived  in  the 
shadow  of  military  takeover  and  desix>tlc 
rule. 

This  is  not  a  new  story  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, but  It  Is  a  depressing  one.  The  sce- 
nario for  Peru's  coup  was  about  the  same 
&s  for  the  overthrow  in  Argentina  2  years 
ago:  internal  partisan  disagreement  on 
the  direction  the  country  should  go.  fiscal 
difficulties,  an  elected  President  trying  to 
overcome  a  series  of  military  dictator- 
ships which  had  left  the  national  spirit 
broken,  and  an  Inflexible,  oversized  mili- 
tary establishment. 

In  both  cases,  the  generals  who  led  the 
coups  cited  "economic  distress"  as  their 
reason  for  drastic  action.  In  both  cases, 
the  military  regimes  brought  with  them 
no  plans  except  oppression,  no  programs 
except  regimentation.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  single  thread  of  social  or 


economic  improvement  that  can  be  cred- 
ited to  the  wisdom  of  the  Argentine  mili- 
tary leaders,  during  the  2  years  of  the 
Onganla  dictatorship  there. 

It  was  with  deep  regret,  almost  like 
mourning  a  death  In  the  democratic 
family  of  nations,  that  I  noted  the  mili- 
tary coup  in  Peru  which  removed  from 
office  a  great  leader  of  his  nation,  elected 
by  the  people  of  his  country.  President 
Belaunde  was  a  President  who  had  been 
making  bold  moves  In  behalf  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  and  who 
had  been  making  brave  strides  in 
strengthening  democratic  institution. 

The  coup  in  Peru  marked  another  vic- 
tory in  Latin  America  for  the  ollgarehs, 
another  flexing  of  the  military  muscles. 
Although  they  still  seem  to  hold  the  key 
to  power,  it  Is  good  to  note  that  their 
victories  seem  to  be  further  apart  than 
in  the  past.  President  Belaunde,  for  ex- 
ample, had  almost  completed  his  6-year 
term.  Next  June,  his  6-year  term  would 
end.  The  military  goosesteppers  could 
not  stand  to  let  Peru  have  a  constitution- 
al election  and  a  constitutionally  elected 
President  Installed. 

The  day  when  the  light  of  democracy 
will  shine  unimpeded  into  every  corner 
of  Latin  America  and  the  sword  stops 
rattling  and  the  tanks,  by  whomever  sup- 
plied, stop  rumbling,  may  be  far  away. 
But  economic  and  social  development  is 
beginning  to  take  hold  and  is  beginning 
to  bring  enlightenment  closer  to  thj 
underprivileged  masses.  One  day  the 
power  to  select  the  leaders  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  and  removed  from 
the  hands  of  the  privileged  few. 

It  Is  a  tragedy  when  a  constitutionally 
elected  President  Is  removed  from  his 
presidential  palace  in  a  predawn  hour 
through  the  use  of  tanks  and  troops,  but 
it  is,  I  think,  an  added  element  of  trag- 
edy when  the  tanks  bear  the  brand 
"Made  in  U.S.A."  and  the  military  lead- 
ership bears  the  stamp  "Trained  in  the 
U.S.A." 

While  we  may  bemoan  these  facts  and 
while  we  still  may  regret  these  major 
setbacks  in  democratic  development,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
progressive  leadership  of  President  Be- 
launde saw  many  forward  steps  toward 
achieving  the  objectives  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

Just  8  months  from  the  time  that 
Peru  could  enjoy  the  high  national 
honor  of  duly  installing  a  duly  elected 
national  government,  the  booted  and 
armed  troops  of  dictatorship  raided  the 
presidential  palace  in  the  dawn  hours. 
Illegally  seized  the  President  by  raw. 
naked  armed  might,  and  flew  him  away 
to  another  country  ruled  by  a  dictator. 
Eig  pistols  were  substituted  for  intelli- 
gence in  the  Government  of  Peru. 

It  was  my  privilege,  Mr.  President,  to 
visit  Lima,  the  historic  capital  of  Peru, 
last  month  as  one  of  four  U.S.  Senators 
selected  as  delegates  to  the  56th  Plenary 
Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union.  A  further  privilege  during  that 
conference  was  an  extended  visit  with 
President  Belaunde.  President  Belaunde 
has  a  great  pride  In  the  progress  that  had 
been  made  in  Peru  during  his  adminis- 
tration. He  had  a  pride  in  work  in  build- 
ing for  a  constitutional  democracy  with 
popularly  elected  officers. 
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The  Peruvian  President  was  candid 
about  the  problems  his  underdeveloped 
nation  faced,  but  he  was  proud  of  the 
progress  that  had  been  made  in  Indus- 
trializing and  In  moving  the  advance- 
ments beyond  the  capital  city  and  Into 
the  hinterlands  of  the  Peruvian  "selva." 
where  rural  Indians  live  In  a  most  primi- 
tive sort  of  poverty.  I  left  Lima  feeling 
that  here,  at  least,  we  had  a  rare  com- 
bination— a  democratic  government 
which  was  both  friendly  to  the  United 
States  and  progressive.  Now,  2  weeks 
later,  that  Government  Is  out.  removed 
by  the  muscle  of  military  brass  without 
regard  to  the  will  of  the  Peruvian  people. 
It  is  time.  Mr.  President,  for  the  United 
SUtes  to  demonstrate  our  aversion  to 
military  power  plays  and  our  support  for 
democratic  procedures.  I  call  on  the 
State  Department  to  move  with  extreme 
caution  before  extending  any  type  of 
recognition  to  the  armed  dictatorship. 
We  also  should  suspend  all  military  aid 
to  Peru  until  such  time  as  we  can  be  ab- 
solutaly  certain  that  our  aid  will  go  only 
for  defensive  purposes,  and  not  be  used  to 
bolster  ambitious  generals  who  seize  total 
governmental  power  without  popular 
support. 

Let  there  be  no  military  aid  to  Peru 
from  the  United  States.  Let  there  be  no 
economic  assistance  to  Peru,  except 
where  it  Is  clearly  demonstrable  that  the 
aid  will  bring  about  social  improvement. 
And  let  there  be  no  movement  by  the 
US.  Government  which  might  hint  of 
support  or  complicity  with  this  military 
dlcUtorship  which  has  thrown  out 
Americas  friend,  democracy's  friend,  and 
the  friend  of  constitutional  government, 
Fernando  Belaunde-Terry. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  very  perceptive  account  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  today,  under  the 
title  of  Peruvian  Regime  Ousted."  an 
account  of  the  coup  by  which  constitu- 
tionalism was  destroyed  In  Pern. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Peruvian      Recimk      Ousted — Troops     Send 
President  Out  or  Countrt 
(By  John  M.  Goshko) 
Lima.   October   3.— The   flve-year-old   gov- 
ernment    of     civilian     president     Fernando 
Belaunde  Terry  waa  overthrown  today  In  a 
predawn  coup  that  brought  Peru's  12  million 
people   under  the  rule  of  the  armed  forces. 
To  replace  Belaunde,  armed  forces  named 
a  "Revolutionary  Government"  to  be  headed 
by  Gen.  Juan  Velasco  Velarde  aa  president. 
Velasco.   who  had   been  commander  of  the 
army  and  chairman  of  the  Joint  chiefs  of 
staff,  win  have  a  Cabinet  composed  entirely 
of    army    and    air   force    generals   and    navy 
admirals. 

Earlier,  a  manifesto  Issued  on  behalf  of 
the  new  government  made  clear  that  the 
pretext  for  the  coup  was  Belaunde's  efforts 
to  resolve  a  protracted  dispute  with  a  U.3. 
oU  company.  The  manifesto  said  the  army 
had  acted  to  protect  Peru's  petroleum  and 
other  resources  from  exploitation  and  because 
the  Belaunde  government  contained  "un- 
worthy persons." 

The  initial  stages  of  the  coup  were  swift 
and  bloodless,  with  Belaunde  being  hustled 
out  of  the  presidential  palace  and  onto  a 
waiting  airplane  that  flew  him  to  exile  In 
Buenos  Aires. 


[  He  said  on  arrival  there  that  he  had  been 
ousted  In  "a  barracks  coup,  not  by  the  armed 
forces  of  the  constltuttoual  government," 
and  described  himself  as  "stni  the  constitu- 
tional president,"  wire  services  reported.  "I 
am  enjoying  a  hospitality  for  which  I  am 
grateful  but  which  I  have  not  requested," 
he  said,  apparently  contradicting  an  Argen- 
tine government  report  that  he  had  asked 
for  political  asylum.) 

Several  hours  later  after  Belaunde's  de- 
parture, bands  of  protesting  students  staged 
a  brief  rock-throwing  rampage  that  Uttered 
the  streets  of  downtown  Lima  with  broken 
windows,  overturned  newspaper  kiosks  and 
at  least  ten  burning  cars.  The  students  were 
quickly  dUpersed  by  troops  using  tear  gas 
and  water  cannons,  and  In  the  ensuing  melee 
one  unidentified  student  was  kUled. 

Late  tonight,  a  teen-ager  was  killed  when 
troojjs  fired  on  a  group  of  students  stoning 
the  fashionable  Crlllon  Hotel. 

Several  prominent  civilians,  led  by  Be- 
launde's finance  minister.  Manuel  Ulloa, 
made  attempts  during  the  day  to  protest  the 
coup  and  call  for  public  resistance  In  the 
form  of  a  general  strike.  At  one  point,  Ulloa 
was  abruptly  cut  off  as  he  tried  to  speak 
over  a  radio  station  he  owns,  and,  by  late 
today,  he  and  several  other  members  of  the 
Belaunde  Cabinet  were  reported  under 
detention. 

Although  crowds  thronged  downtown 
streets  and  most  businesses  were  closed 
down,  the  army — Its  tanks  surrounding  the 
palace  and  Its  troops  manning  the  rooftops 
of  most  key  buildings — appeared  to  be  in 
effective  control  of  the  city.  Fragmentary 
reports  from  other  parts  of  Peru  Indicated 
that  the  same  pattern  had  repeated  Itself 
throughout  the  rest  of  this  Andean  country. 
It  apparently  was  the  army  that  planned 
and  executed  the  coup,  and  at  first  this  gave 
rise  to  speculation  that  the  coup  leaders  did 
not  have  the  support  of  the  smaller  navy 
and  air  force.  By  tonight,  however,  the  Revo- 
lutionary Government  had  Issued  a  com- 
munique signed  by  the  commanders  of  all 
three  armed  forces  and  expressing  the  soli- 
darity of  the  navy  and  air  force  with  the  new 
military  government. 

In  naming  a  government  composed  en- 
tirely of  generals  and  admirals.  Peru's  new 
military  rulers  appeared  to  be  indicating  that 
they  expect  to  rule  for  some  time,  following 
the  example  of  BrazU  and  Argentina. 

Informed  sources  said  that  apart  from 
Velasco,  the  key  figure  In  the  new  govern- 
ment appears  to  be  MaJ.  Gen.  Ernesto  Mon- 
tague Sanchez,  who  before  today  commanded 
the  military  region  that  includes  the  Lima 
garrison.  He  will  hold  the  post  of  premier 
and  minister  of  war. 

Brig.  Gen.  Arturo  Cavero  Callxto,  the  di- 
rector of  army  Intelligence,  Is  said  to  have 
played  an  important  role  In  planning  and 
executing  the  coup,  although  he  Is  not  in  the 
new  Cabinet. 

He,  Montagne  and  Velasco  are  all  regarded 
as  members  of  a  nationalistic  faction  within 
the  army  that  has  grown  Increasingly  restive 
during  the  past  year  as  Peru  struggled  with 
a  succession  of  fiscal  and  political  crises.  On 
Tuesday,  the  oU-company  crisis  caused  the 
resignation  of  Belaunde's  fourth  Cabinet  in 
14  months.  A  Cabinet  headed  by  Premier 
Miguel  MuJlca  Gallo  had  been  In  office  a  scant 
14  hours  when  the  coup  came. 

In  Peru  the  armed  forces  have  a  long  his- 
tory of  Intervening  In  poUtlcs,  and  today's 
coup  was  the  third  within  the  last  20  years. 
Ironically,  It  was  the  last  coup.  In  1962.  that 
provided  Belaunde  with  his  stepping-stone 
to  the  presidency. 

Following  a  year  of  military  rule,  elections 
were  held  In  19C3.  Belaunde.  backed  by  most 
of  the  military  establishment,  won  election 
to  a  six-year  term  that  would  have  ended 
next  June. 


During  his  first  years  In  ofBce,  Belaunde, 
a  56-year-old  U.S. -educated  architect,  was  re- 
garded as  among  the  most  dynamic  and  pro- 
gressive of  Latin  American  leaders.  Through- 
out most  of  that  time  he  also  managed  to 
stay  on  good  terms  with  the  military. 

Last  year,  when  the  United  States  ex- 
erted strong  pressures  on  Belaunde  to  pre- 
vent the  Peruvian  air  force  from  buying 
French  Idlrage  Jets — a  move  that  Washing- 
ton feared  would  touch  off  a  Latin  arms 
race — the  president  backed  his  military  com- 
manders to  the  hilt,  even  though  It  meant 
risking  the  loss  of  badly  needed  U.S.  finan- 
cial aid. 

Besides  the  Mirage  dispute,  Belaunde  also 
began  to  have  other  serious  problems  last 
year — principally  a  fiscal  crisis  caused  by 
mounting  budgetary  deficits  and  a  reclsslon 
In  Peru's  pivotal  flshmeal  Industry. 

The  convergence  of  these  factors  put  the 
sol,  long  one  of  the  stablest  currencies  In 
Latin  America,  under  such  heavy  pressure 
that  It  fell  from  lU  former  price  of  26  to 
the  dollar  to  the  current  free-market  level, 
fluctuating  between  40  and  46  to  the  dollar. 
This  virtual  halflng  of  the  sol's  value 
touched  off  %  wave  of  national  unrest  that 
made  talk  of  a  coup  common  In  recent 
months. 

Yet.  when  It  actually  came  today,  the  coup 
seemed  to  have  caught  most  of  the  Peruvian 
political  establishment  completely  off  guard. 
Under  Ulloa,  who  became  finance  minister  in 
May.  and  who  survived  Tuesday's  Cabinet 
shakeup,  considerable  strides  had  been  made 
toward  combatting  the  country's  fiscal  prob- 
lems. 

This  progress,  plus  the  closeness  of  next 
year's  Impending  elections  with  their  prom- 
ise of  new  leadership,  had  convinced  most 
politicians  here  that  Belaunde  had  weath- 
ered his  worst  storms  and  would  survive  until 
the  end  of  his  term. 

What  proved  the  President's  undoing  was 
his  attempt  to  resolve  a  long-smoldering  dis- 
pute over  the  La  Brea  y  Parlas  oU-fleld  con- 
cession held  by  International  Petroleum  Co.. 
a  subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey. 
The  La  Brea  concession,  which  enjoys  spe- 
cial tax  concessions  and  subsoil  rights  dating 
back  to  the  19th  century,  has  long  been  the 
target  of  nationalist  demands  for  expropria- 
tion. A  few  weeks  ago,  after  Juggling  the  Issue 
for  almost  five  years.  Belaunde  announced 
that  a  solution  had  been  reached. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  complex  agree, 
ment  called  for  IPC  to  surrender  its  subsoil 
rights  and  surface  Installations  at  La  Brea 
to  the  Peruvian  goverrmient  oil  monopoly, 
EPF.  In  return  IPC  was  to  be  released  from 
all  financial  claims  against  It  by  the  govern- 
ment. It  also  would  receive  the  right  to  buy 
the  output  of  the  La  Brea  field  for  Its  refinery 
at  Talara,  Peru,  and  concessions  for  new  ex- 
plorations In  other  i>arts  of  the  country. 

These  provisions  Immediately  came  under 
heavy  attack  from  a  variety  of  nationalist 
forces,  who  charged  that  the  government 
was  surrendering  too  much  to  IPC. 

The  dispute  grew  to  the  point  where  It 
eventually  even  took  in  Belaunde's  own  Pop- 
ular Action  Party.  Last  week,  Belaunde  sup- 
porters and  a  leftist  rebel  faction  fought  a 
pitched  battle  for  possession  of  the  party 
headquarters  building  In  downtown  Lima. 

This  spilt  within  Popular  Action  made  It 
appear  even  more  likely  than  before  that  next 
June's  presidential  elections  would  be  won 
by  the  rival  Popular  American  Revolutionary 
Alliance  (APRA) — long  regarded  as  a  blood 
enemy  by  the  Peruvian  army.  That  and  sym- 
pathy within  army  officer  corps  ranks  for  the 
nationalists'  argument  on  the  IPC  Issue  were 
the  factors  that  seem  to  have  preclplUted  to- 
day's coup. 

It  began  at  2  a.m.  when  30  tanks  suddenly 
roared  Into  the  historic  Plaza  de  Armas, 
which    dates    from    the    time    of    Francisco 
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Plzarro  and  which  Is  flanked  un  two  of  Its 
sides  by  the  presidential  palace  and  the 
Cathedral  of  Lima.  The  ceremonial  palace 
guard  quickly  opened  the  gates  and  stepped 
aside  as  a  small  group  of  officers  dressed  In 
green    fatigue   field    uniforms   swept    Inside. 

Approximately  50  minutes  later,  they 
emerged,  accompanied  by  Belaunde,  who 
was  described  by  witnesses  as  pale  but  fuUy 
dressed  with  only  his  necktie  askew.  As  the 
group  left  the  p«lace,  the  witnesses  added, 
Belaunde  shouted:  "These  are  the  traitors  .  .  . 
these  are  the  betrayers  of  the  country  .  ,  . 
the  cowards." 

He  then  was  put. Into  a  Jeep  and  whisked 
off.  Several  hours  later,  a  radio  station  ap- 
parently under  army  control  announced  that 
Belaunde,  together  with  three  government 
security  men  as  guards,  had  been  put  aboard 
a  specially  chsu-tered  Jet  belonging  to  the 
Peruvian  National  Airline,  APSA,  and  flown 
to  Buenos  Aires. 

Finance  Minister  Ulloa.  after  his  radio 
broadcast  was  cut  off.  went  to  the  Foreign 
Ministry,  where  he  and  various  members  of 
the  Cabinet  appointed  Tuesday  reportedly 
began  discussing  the  ptosslblUty  of  a  general 
strike.  While  the  meeting  was  In  progress, 
j  police  arrived  to  arrest  the  participants.  They 
were  taken  off  In  police  cars  to  an  unspecl- 
I      fled  detention  ix>lnt. 

A  stinging  Indictment  of  the  coup  came 
from  Armando  Vlllanuela.  secretary  general 
of  the  APRA.  He  Issued  a  statement  to  re- 
porters calling  the  army's  action  "a  repre- 
hensible attack  on  constitutionality"  and 
called  upon  the  country  to  resist  the  coup. 

In  Justifying  the  coup — the  first  In  Latin 
America  since  the  Argentine  army  overthrew 
President  Arturo  nila  In  June,  1966 — the 
Revolutionary  Government's  manifesto 
charged  that  "powerful  economic  forces,  na- 
tional and  foreign  In  complicity  with  un- 
worthy Peruvians  had  been  frustrating  the 
popular  win  for  basic  structural  reforms  to 
continue  maintaining  an  unjust  social  and 
economic  order." 

It  went  on  to  accuse  the  Belaunde  govern- 
ment of  "Indecision,  confusion,  immorality, 
intrigue,  clandestine  activities.  Improvisa- 
tion, absence  of  social  sense."  and  said  that 
the  government's  handling  of  the  IPC  ques- 
tion was  "evidence  of  the  moral  decomposi- 
tion of  the  country." 

The  manifesto  promised  to  honor  all  of 
Peru's  existing  foreign  treaties  and  said  that 
foreign  Investors  "who  observe  our  laws" 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  new  govern- 
ment. 

I  In  Washington,  Peruvian  Ambassador 
Celso  Pastor,  brother-in-law  of  President 
Belaunde,  resigned.) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  terms  of  the  previous  order,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.>  the  Senate 
adjotu^ed  imtil  Monday,  October  7, 
1968.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  4,  1968: 

CoMMooTTY  CREorr  Corporation 

Ted  J.  Davis,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  vice  George  L.  Mehren, 

Postmasters 
The  following  named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

ARKANSAS  ' 

Kermlt  E.  Hale,  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  In  place 
of  P.  S.  Brummltt,  deceased. 

CALIFORNIA 

Ronald  D.  Huisenga.  Tustln,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  J.  J.  Parks,  Jr.,  retired. 

CONNECTICUT 

Anthony  M.  Chlappetta,  Cos  Cob,  Conn., 
In  place  of  E.  E.  Rltch,  retired. 

Joseph  J.  Maruzo.  MUldale,  Conn.,  in  place 
of  L.  N.  Snow,  retired. 

GEORGIA 

Launa  W.  Addlngton.  Tallulah  Falls.  Ga., 
in  place  of  B.  C.  Burrell,  retired. 

T.  Hugo  Starling,  Thomaston,  Ga.,  In  place 
of  A.  H.  Harvey,  retired. 

INDIANA 

William  Rudolph,  Jr.,  Ireland,  Ind„  in 
place  of  Clara  Wlgand.  retired, 

Lucille  C.  Wells,  Linton,  Ind.,  in  place 
of  Esther  Wolford.  retired. 

Forrest  D.  Butler,  Rockville,  Xnd„  In  place 
of  J.  V.  Plnegar,  retired. 

MISSOURI 

Glen  E.  Gamble,  Fair  Play,  Mo.,  In  place 
of  J.  F.  Hobbs,  deceased. 

OHIO 

Lee  D.  Hartman,  Troy,  Ohio,  In  place  of 

D.  F.  Shuler,  resigned. 

OKLAHOMA 

Glenn  E.  Morrison,  Ketchum,  Okla.,  In 
place  of  Bess  Douglas,  retired. 

TEXAS 

Dreda  F.  Jacoby,  Eola.  Tex..  In  placte  of 

E.  L.  Martin,  retired. 

Victor  C.  Novosad.  Sugar  Land,  Tex.,  In 
place  of  N.  M.  Hams,  retired. 

VIRGINIA 

William  J.  Smith,  Hallwood,  Va.,  In  place 
of  LeRoy  Davis,  deceased. 

WISCONSIN 

Edward  J.  Zinda,  Delafield,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  W.  G.  Brown,  retired. 

Irvin  H.  Rosenberg,  Shawano,  Wis.,  In 
place  of  H.  A.  Meyer,  retired. 


WITHDRAWALS 


Executive      nominations      withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  October  4,  1968: 
vs.  SiTPREME  Court 

Abe  Fortas,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  vice  Earl  Warren, 
which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  June  26, 
1968. 

Homer  Thomberry,  of  Texas,  to  be  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  vice  Abe  Fortas,  which  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  on  June  26,  1968. 


t  CONFIRMATIONS 

Tlxecutlve  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  4, 1968: 

Federai.  Power  Commission 

Albert  Bushong  Brooke,  Jr.,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 


mission for  the  remainder  of  the  term  ex- 
piring June  22.  1969. 

UNESCO  CONITRXNCE  Representa'hves 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  16th  session  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization: 

William  Benton,  of  Connecticut. 

Alvln  Christian  Eurlch.  of  Colorado. 

Katie  Scofleld  Louchhelm,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

James  H.  McCrocklln.  of  Texas. 

Frederick  Seltz.  of  Illinois. 

The  following- named  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  15th  session  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional. Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion: 

Robert  H  B.  Wade,  of  Maryland. 

Marleta  Moody  Brooks,  of  Texas. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Brown,  of  Oregon. 

Morton  Keller,  of  Massachusetts. 

George  E.  Taylor,  of  Washington. 
United  Nations  Representatives 

James  Russell  Wiggins,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  United  Na- 
tions with  the  rank  and  status  of  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary,  and 
the  Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

James  Russell  Wiggins,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  23d  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Brewster  C.  Denny,  of  Washington,  to  be  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  23d  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations. 

Raymond  D.  Nasher,  of  Texas,  to  be  an 
alternate  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  23d  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Marvin  L.  Warner,  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  al- 
ternate representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  23d  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Apppeaub 
Andrew  McCaughrln  Hood  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  be  chief  Judge  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  term 
of  10  years. 

—  The  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

The  nominations  beginning  Charles  C.  Car- 
son, to  be  a  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  ending  Bernard  J. 
Woerz,  to  be  a  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congression.ai,  Record  on  September  24, 
1968;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Burnett  F.  An- 
derson, to  be  a  Foreign  Service  information 
officer  of  class  1,  consular  officer,  and  a  secre- 
tary In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  ending  Miss  Edith 
E.  Russo,  to  be  a  Foreign  Service  Information 
officer  of  class  7,  a  consular  officer,  and  a  sec- 
retary In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  September  30,  1968. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 
The  nominations  beginning  William  F.  Net- 
tell,  to  be  lieutenant  (Junior  grade),  and 
ending  Jlmmle  D.  Woods,  to  be  an  associate 
professor,  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy,  in  the 
grade  of  commander,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  September  27.  1968 
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SURVEY  OP  THREE  LOW-INCOME 
AREAS  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 


HON.  WINSTON  L.  PROUTY 


D*  THIS  3SNATS  OF  THB  UNITKD  STATES 
Friday,  October  4.  1968 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  the  Senate 
oS  yesterday,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  survey,  dealing  with  character- 
istics, problems,  and  attitudes  of  inter- 
city residents  of  the  Nation  s  Capital,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows : 
Pkodtt    SumviT     Rkport:     Cha«actmhstics, 

PSOBLKMS,     AMO     Al'lllUUCS    OF     InNXS    CITT 

Raamtma  m  thx  Nation's  Capital 
(Results  oi  a  compretienslve  random  sample 
survey  In  three  designated  poverty  areas  of 
Washington,    DC.    by    Senator    Winston 

P«ODTT.  1968) 

PAKT  I.  BXASON  POK  AND  KXTHOOOLOCT  USKD 

n*  TH«  paouTT  sumvKT 

This  report  contains  inXormatloD  obtained 
from  a  survey  which  I  had  conducted  In 
three  Inner  city  areas  of  Washington.  DC, 
during  January  and  February  of  this  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  Prouty  Survey  was  to 
lllUBtrate  the  feaslblUty  of  obtaining  ac- 
curate facts  concerning  the  problems  and 
aspirations  of  Inner  city  residents  by  utilis- 
ing the  random  sample  survey  method. 

I  selected  Washington.  DC,  as  my  testing 
ground  mainly  because  as  ranking  Minority 
Member  of  the  Senate  District  Committee.  I 
have  a  special  Interest  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Having  resided  in  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  area  during  the  past  eighteen 
years  while  serving  In  Congress,  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  becomr  conversant  with 
the  urban  problems  of  this  area — an  oppor- 
tunity not  afforded  me  In  my  own  niral 
state  of  Vermont,  whose  largest  city  has  a 
population  of  less  than  40,000  persons. 

The  Prouty  Survey  Report  presents  the 
data  obtained  from  the  426  Interviews  con- 
ducted In  the  three  Inner  city  areas  and 
contains  a  rather  extensive  analysis  of  the 
major  findings.  The  Report  is  divided  into 
seven  major  Parts,  each  dealing  with  an  Im- 
portant subject  area.  Bach  Part  contains  a 
written  analysis  of  the  daU  as  well  as  the 
findings  In  tabular  form. 

The  Prouty  Siirvey  Repon  consists  of  the 
following  parts: 

Part  I.  Reason  for  and  Methodology  Used 
In  thp  Prouty  Survey. 

Part  n.  Simple  Tabulation  of  Survey 
Results. 

Part  III.  Demographic  Findings  for  the 
Three  Areas  Surveyed. 

Part  rv.  Comparison  of  Selected  Life 
Chance  Attitudes  Between  the  Inner  City 
Sample  and  a  Sample  Taken  In  a  Small 
Vermont  City. 

Part  V.  The  Attitudes  of  Inner  City 
Residents. 

Part  VI.  Problems  of  City  Living  Perceived 
by  Inner  City  Residents. 

Part  Vn.  The  Effectiveness  of  the  War  on 
Poverty  In  the  Inner  City. 
A.  Underljfing  reasons  for  ttie  Prouty  survey 

It  Is  so  obvious  as  to  be  a  truism  that  leg- 
islators must  have  accurate  facts  as  a  b«sis 


for  effective  legislative  action.  Facts  are  a 
prerequisite  at  every  stage:  for  the  conceptu- 
alization of  a  problem,  for  the  planning  of  a 
program  to  alleviate  the  problem,  and  for  the 
implementation  and  evaluation  of  programs. 

In  this  day  of  advanced  technology  and 
scientific  "know-how",  we  are  better 
equipped  than  ever  before  to  obtain  and  to 
evaluate  facts  both  quickly  and  accurately. 
Most  unfortunately,  however,  this  "know- 
how"  has  not  been  utilized  to  beat  advantage 

All  too  often  legislators  have  been  deluged 
with  a  multitude  of  facta  on  any  given  Is- 
sue— many  of  which  were  slanted  or  even  In- 
correct. Rather  than  Informing  theee  facts 
have  served  to  misinform,  with  serious  con- 
sequences. Incorrect  facts  have  often  been 
the  foundation  upon  which  vast  legislative 
programs  were  built.  I  could  catalogue  ex- 
ample after  example  of  the  expenditure  of 
millions  for  a  program  built  upon  an  Inade- 
quate foundation. 

This  problem,  particularly  acute  in  the 
case  of  Poverty  Programs,  IS  what  motivated 
me  to  undertake  the  Prouty  Survey. 

As  ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment,  Manpower  and 
Poverty  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  I  have  been  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  progress  of  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty. The  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  which 
Congress  considers  blannually.  Is  perhaps  the 
cornerstone  of  that  War. 

Last  year  when  Congress  reconsidered  the 
Act.  dedicated  legislators  of  both  parties 
sought  accurate  facts  In  order  to  be  able  to 
evaluate  existing  programs  and  to  devise  new 
ones. 

D\irlng  the  summer  of  1967,  our  Subcom- 
mittee held  numerous  hearings  on  the  prob- 
lem of  poverty  and  the  effect  of  existing 
antlpoverty  programs.  TTiroughout  those 
Hearings,  I  tried  to  obtain  facts  concerning 
the  nature,  extent,  and  causes  of  poverty  in 
specific  areas  of  the  country.  I  also  attempted 
to  obtain  an  accurate  measurement  of  the 
effectiveness  of  existing  programs  which  were 
designed  to  alleviate  poverty.  In  both  cases 
I  was  unsuccessful  because  the  facts  were 
either  questionable  or  unavailable. 

Certainly  there  were  figures,  statistics,  and 
studies  Indicating  some  of  the  things  that 
were  being  done  In  the  War  on  Poverty,  but 
in  almost  every  case  myth  was  built  upon 
myth,  exaggeration  upon  exaggeration;  emo- 
tional plea  upon  emotional  plea.  Today  It 
continues  to  be  difficult  to  separate  facts 
from  fiction. 

Rather  than  try  to  make  headlines  by 
pointing  out  specific  Inaccuracies  or  omis- 
sions, I  decided  to  examine  the  basic  problem 
In  inaccurate  or  unavailable  facts  and  to 
take  action  to  alleviate  the  situation.  I  did 
this  because  I  was  convinced  that  It  can  be 
possible  to  separate  fact  from  fiction. 

I  have  made  two  major  efforts  to  solve 
what  might  be  termed  a  "fact-crisis."  First, 
believing  that  It  was  imperative  that  an  Im- 
partial agency  evaluate  programs,  I  spon- 
sored an  sonendment  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  requesting  the  Comptroller 
General  to  conduct  an  In-depth  evaluation 
of  the  program  effectiveness  In  the  War  on 
Poverty.  I  was  pleased  that  Oongress  saw  fit 
to  adopt  that  amendment. 

However,  that  action  In  and  of  Itself  Is 
insufficient.  I  am  convinced  that  we  must 
eventually  expand  the  activities  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  so  that  he  can  determine 
program  effectiveness  In  a  number  of  areas 
on  a  continuing  basis. 

In  addition,  however,  we  must  take  action 
at  all  levels  of  Government  to  combat  the 


breakdown  of  effective  rational  communi- 
cations between  dtlaens  and  community 
leaders.  The  sad  state  of  present  communica- 
tions has  become  ^parent  to  everyone  fol- 
lowing the  massive  civil  disorders  in  major 
urban  centers  around  the  country. 

An  Investigation  by  my  staff  of  a  poverty 
program  in  Newark.  New  Jersey,  during  June 
and  July  1907  re-enforoed  my  suspicion  that 
a  major  reason  for  urban  discontent  has  been 
a  lack  of  communication  between  cltzens  and 
community  leaders.  This  suspicion  was  again 
re-enforced  when  I  visited  Detroit  during  the 
1967  riot. 

While  the  conununlcatlon  problem  in  New- 
ark, New  Jersey,  stemmed  from  the  reliance 
of  community  leaders  almost  exclusively  on 
subjective  Information  from  only  a  few 
sources  In  the  community,  the  problem  In 
Detroit  was  slightly  different.  There  an  over- 
use of  computerized  statistics  without  a  hu- 
manlzatlon  of  these  statistics  with  the  sub- 
jective opinions  and  attitudes  of  the  citizens 
being  served,  served  to  widen  the  communi- 
cations gap. 

My  second  effort  to  alleviate  the  "fact  cris- 
is" and  to  bridge  the  communication  gap  was 
the  Prouty  Survey — an  attempt  to  obtain  ac- 
curate, unbiased  information  about  residents 
of  inner  city  areas  designated  as  poverty 
zones.  It  Is  my  hope  that  this  survey  will  be 
read  and  analysed  by  the  community  leaders 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  Is  my  further 
hope  that  this  survey  will  stimulate  similar 
efforts  in  other  areas  of  the  country. 

I  have  purposefully  reported  the  sur\'ey 
methods  I  used  and  the  findings  I  derived 
from  the  survey  In  great  detail  so  that  others 
coxild  use  this  technique  In  their  own  com- 
munities I  hope  that  this  report  will  be 
given  sxifllclent  publicity  for  It  to  nuike  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  toward  the  elimination 
of  our  "fact  crisis." 

B  The  first  Prouty  survey — Summer  1967 
The  Near  Northeast  section  of  Washington, 
DC.  was  chosen  for  the  first  study.  There 
were  several  parts  to  the  study.  First,  the 
Near  Northeast  Development  Center  and  its 
component  parts  were  examined  In  depth. 
Second,  a  random  sample  survey  was  con- 
ducted In  several  of  the  Census  tracts  of  the 
area.  As  a  result  of  this  study,  a  fairly  com- 
prehensive analysis  and  evaluation  was  made 
of  the  development  center.  It  Is  contained 
In  Appendix  B  to  Part  VTI. 

This  first  attempt  at  conducting  a  random 
survey  was  of  Inestimable  value  for  the 
second  Prouty  Sur\ey  in  the  winter  of  1968. 
The  results,  although  only  partial,  were  far 
from  Inconclusive.  For  example.  It  was  appar- 
ent that  moat  citizens  of  Nesir  Northeast, 
particularly  the  poor,  were  unaware  of  the 
kind  and  number  of  poverty  programs  avaU- 
able  to  them.  Furthermore,  the  results  re- 
vealed a  lack  of  communication  between  the 
people  of  Near  Northeast  and  the  officials  ih 
charge  of  the  poverty  program.  It  appeared 
that  the  matter  which  most  concerned  the 
residents  of  Near  Northeast  was  a  lack  of 
adequate  housing.  The  Director  of  the  Near 
Northeast  Development  Center,  however, 
maintained  that  Jobs  and  education  were  the 
most  significant  problems. 

The  Near  Northeast  effort  was  extremely 
useful  as  a  test  run.  As  a  resxilt  of  the  study, 
several  modifications  In  procedure  were  made 
before  the  next  study  got  underway. 

It  became  apparent,  for  example,  that  the 
geographic  area  of  Near  Northest — 10  Census 
tracts,  was  too  large  for  a  small  number  of 
Interviewers  to  cover  effectively.  The  ques- 
tionnaire needed  revision.  Finally,  the  ne- 


cessity of  using  paid  Indigenous  Inhabitants 
of  the  neighborhoods  to  be  surveyed  rather 
than  volunteer  middle  class  white  interview- 
ers became  clear. 

C.  Purposes  of  the  second  Prouty  poverty 
study 

As  the  InvestlgaUon  of  poverty  programs 
In  Near  Northeast  was  begun,  a  primary  pur- 
pose WM  the  perfection  of  the  random  sample 
survey  method  as  a  tool  for  the  effective 
evaluation  of  poverty  programs.  This  re- 
mained Important,  although  as  a  result  of 
the  first  Interviewing  experience  It  became 
important  to  collect  as  much  data  about  the 
nattire  of  the  Inner  city  resident  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  as  possible.  Therefore,  we  extended 
the  scope  of  our  efforts. 

The  study  which  follows  was  undertaken 
for  the  following  reasons:  to  add  to  the 
knowledge  about  the  Inhabitants  of  desig- 
nated poverty  areas  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: to  obtain  data  which  would  aid  In 
an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program  in  meeting  the  needs  and 
desires  of  those  who  live  in  poverty:  and  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  development  of  a 
research  design  and  scientific  methodology 
which  could  be  beneficially  utilized  in  future 
investigations. 

D.  Procedure 

1.  Formulating  Hypotheses 

The  first  step  after  redefining  the  goals 
of  the  Survey  was  to  formulate  the  general 
hypotheses  which  were  to  be  tested. 

The  hypotheses  which  were  formulated 
describe  expectations  In  the  following  areas: 
the  demographic  nature  of  the  population 
to  be  samples;  the  attitudes  of  the  respond- 
ents; the  major  problem  areas  of  city  life 
as  perceived  by  the  population;  and  the  con- 
ception of  and  response  to  the  poverty  pro- 
gram on  a  city-wide  and  neighborhood -wide 
level. 

2.  Devising  a  Questionnaire 

The  questionnaire  which  was  utilized  in 
Near  Northeast  In  the  summer  of  1967,  con- 
sisted of  70  precoded  questions — including 
demographic,  informational,  and  attitude 
questions.  It  was  arranged  with  the  "prob- 
lems section  at  the  front  In  order  not  to 
offend  Interviewers  with  personal  questions 
at  the  outset. 

Although  the  Near  Northeast  questionnaire 
was  utilized  as  a  base.  It  was  extensively  re- 
vised for  its  use  In  Cardozo,  NDC  ffl.  and 
Southeast. 

As  a  first  step,  all  questions  to  which  the 
response  had  been  extremely  poor  (less  than 
50%)  were  removed.  Next,  keeping  In  mind 
the  fact  that  indigenous  residents  of  the 
three  areas  were  to  be  utilized  as  Interviewers, 
the  questionnaire  was  rearranged  putting  the 
demographic  Items  at  the  beginning.  It  was 
determined  that  more  Interesting  answers 
would  be  elicited  to  Informational  and  at- 
tltudlnal  questions  once  the  respondent  felt 
comfortable  with  the  interviewer.  In  addi- 
tion. It  was  felt  that  Indigenous  residents 
would  be  unlikely  to  offend  respondents  with 
personal  questions. 

The  questionnaire  was  pre-tested  on  small 
groups  of  Washington.  DC.  residents  and  on 
the  interviewers  themselves  before  final  re- 
visions were  made.  The  questionnaire  In  its 
final  form  has  been  reprinted  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  is  attached  to  Part  II 
of  the  Prouty  Survey.  It  consists  of  60  pre- 
coded  questions,  3  open  ended  questions,  and 
7  Items  of  identification. 

The  questionnaire  was  designed  so  that 
although  the  respondent  was  not  coached, 
his  probable  answer  could  be  checked  off  by 
the  interviewer.  When  It  was  felt  answers 
could  not  be  anticipated,  we  provided  space 
In  the  questionnaire  for  written  responses. 
The  person  doing  the  actual  coding  Inter- 
preted the  written  response  and  devised  a 
code  scheme. 
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Where  possible,  U.S.  Census  categories 
were  utilized  for  salary  scales,  ages,  and 
number  of  rooms  In  the  dwelling  unit.  An- 
swers to  questions  requiring  expression  of 
attitude  were  arranged  on  a  five  point  scale 
from  strongly  agree  to  strongly  disagree. 

The  questionnaire  In  its  final  form  was  17 
pages  long  and  took  approximately  4&  min- 
utes to  administer. 

3.  Drawing  the  Random  Sample 

The  first  task  was  to  delineate  the  exact 
areas  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  which 
the  interviewing  was  to  be  conducted.  The 
selection  of  three  areas,  although  essentially 
an  arbitrary  decision,  was  based  on  consider- 
ation of  the  following  factors:  the  survey 
experiences  of  the  previous  summer  and  the 
nature  of  the  Washington,  DC.  poverty 
program. 

The  Interviewing  experience  In  Near 
Northeast  Washington  demonstrated  that 
the  size  of  an  area  to  be  sampled  is  an  Im- 
portant factor  In  the  selection  of  that  area. 
Efforts  to  complete  the  sample  in  Near  North- 
east were  hampered  considerably  by  the 
large  geographic  spread  over  U.S.  10  Census 
tracts.  Thus  any  possibility  of  doing  a  sample 
of  the  entire  city  was  rejected. 

In  choosing  the  areas  to  be  sampled  the 
nature  of  the  Washington  Poverty  Program 
was  taken  into  consideration.  The  District 
of  Columbia  has  been  divided  Into  10  so- 
called  "poverty  areas"  naoh  conslbtlng  of 
from  4  to  10  U.S.  Census  tracts.  The  United 
Planning  Organization  (UPO),  a  designated 
Community  Action  Agency  (described  In  Ap- 
pendix A  to  Part  VII)  has  managed  the 
Washington  poverty  program  since  1964. 

Each  of  the  10  areas  has  a  neighborhood 
development  center  under  contract  to  Its 
parent  agency.  The  Development  Center  im- 
plements the  various  components  of  the 
poverty  program  at  a  neighborhood  level. 
The  10  centers  In  the  District  are  of  three 
different  types:  those  run  directly  under  the 
aegis  of  UPO,  those  contracted  out  to  old  line 
settlement  houses,  and  those  managed  by 
corporations  of  the  community. 

Since  these  three  major  types  of  neigh- 
borhood centers  are  found  in  all  sections  of 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  still  very  much 
of  an  Issue  as  to  which  type  of  organization 
and  style  of  operation  are  most  effective,  it 
was  decided  that  one  of  each  would  be  se- 
lected for  examination. 

Because  of  their  geographic  size,  dispersion 
throughout  the  city  and  differing  types  of 
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development  centers,  the  three  areas  known 
as  Upper  Cardozo,  NDC  #1,  and  Southeast 
were  selected  for  sampling.  They  are  de- 
scribed In  more  detail  In  Appendix  A. 

The  next  task  was  the  random  selection 
of  residents  in  each  of  the  three  designated 
areas.  In  order  to  do  this,  a  commonly  ac- 
cepted method  or  random  probability  sam- 
pling was  utilized.' 

Minimum  and  maximum  limits  for  our 
sample  size  were  set  and  then  adjusted  to 
the  most  reasonable  and  feasible  number  be- 
tween the  two.  It  was  felt  that  a  sample 
containing  a  minimum  of  100  interviewees  In 
each  of  the  three  areas  (or  total  of  300) 
was  essential.  The  outside  feasible  maxi- 
mum— considering  factor  of  time  and 
money — was  put  at  294  persons  per  area  (or 
total  of  882) . 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census 
Reports  make  data  available  for  each  large 
city  such  as  Washington,  D.C.  containing 
among  other  things,  the  numbers  of  dwell- 
ing units  per  block.  It  Is  thus  easier  to  select 
a  number  of  dwelling  units  In  a  block  In 
which  to  Interview  rather  than  choosing  in- 
dividuals when  drawing  the  sample. 

Once  the  housing  units  are  designated, 
they  can  be  located  exactly  by  street  address 
through  the  use  of  Sanborn  maps.  The  Na- 
tional Capitol  Housing  Agency  kindly  made 
these  maps  available  to  us. 

It  was  decided  that  housing  units  would 
be  sampled  In  clusters  of  three  adjacent 
houses  to  a  block,  since  this  facilitated  the 
Interviewing  process.  However,  this  Increases 
the  possibility  of  bias  since  three  persons 
living  In  proximity  are  likely  to  have  similar 
viewpoints. 

To  correct  for  this  error  and  for  other  im- 
portant ways  in  which  the  sample  could  be 
biased  If  drawn  by  pure  chance,  to  Increase 
precision,  and  to  assure  adequate  sampling 
on  the  possibly  relevant  age  and  sex  vari- 
ables, the  sample  was  stratified  by  age  and 
sex. 

The  age  and  sex  stratas  were  determined 
through  use  of  i960  U.S.  Census  figures  for 
the  entire  District  of  Columbia  up-dated  tO' 
1965.  An  attempt  was  made  to  correct  slightly 
for  what  Is  believed  by  the  Census  Bureau  to 
have  been  an  undercount  of  Negro  males  in 
1960. 

Arbitrarily,  setting  the  sample  size  at  150 
Interviewees  per  area  (450  total)  quotas  for 
age  and  sex  were  set.  These  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


TABLE  A.— AGE  AND  SEX  QUOTAS  PER  AREA 


Sex 


Af« 


16  to  19     20  to  24     25  to  44     4StoS9     60  to  64 


6S 


Total 


Male 6  7  33  17  5  3 

Female 6  9  37  18  6  3 

Total ...  12  16  70  35  11  6 


71 
79 


ISO 


The  sample  was  drawn  so  that  the  prob- 
abability  of  the  Inclusion  of  any  household 
In  Cardozo  was  l/75th.  In  NDC  #1,  l/120th. 
and  In  Southeast,  l/81st. 

4.  Selection  and  Training  of  Interviewers 

Eaxly  In  January,  with  the  questionnaire 
completed  and  the  random  sample  drawn  for 
each  area,  attention  was  given  to  the  prob- 
lems of  hiring  and  training  interviewers. 

The  Training  Corporation  of  America,  pro- 
vided the  services  of  a  young  man  and  wom- 
an with  extensive  survey  and  interview- 
ing experience  to  act  as  field  managers  for 
the  survey.  They  assisted  In  the  selection 
and  training  of  the  interviewers  as  well. 

It  was  estimated  that  10  Interviewers 
working  parttime — or  approximately  28  hours 
a  week — could  complete  the  survey  In  five 


weeks  time.  The  summer  experience  had 
demonstrated  that  the  beet  times  for  Inter- 
viewing were  during  the  day  on  SatuitJays 
and  In  the  late  afternoon  during  the  week 
In  order  to  catch  more  than  Just  house- 
vrtves  at  home.  With  the  schedule.  It  seemed 
feasible  to  hire  young  Negro  high  school 
students  for  the  Job. 

There  was  one  additional  decision  to  be 
made  regarding  the  sex  of  the  interviewers. 
Although  reluctant  to  send  young  women  out 
alone,  we  know  that  Inner  city  residents 
might  not  receive  single  young  men.  Conse- 
quently, the  dilemma  was  resolved  by  hiring 


'  The  Survey  techniques  utilized  is  a  vari- 
ation of  that  described  by  Bachstrom  on 
Klrsh  in  Survey  Design. 
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nve  males  and  five  females  to  work  In  teama 
during  the  week,  and  separately  during  the 
weekends 

Notices  were  sent  out  and  bulletins  posted 
at  Neighborhood  Development  Centers,  youth 
centers,  and  high  schools  in  Cardozo.  NDC 
«!  and  Southeast  Interested  applicants  were 
Interviewed  during  the  flrst  week  in  Janu- 
ary, and  the  final  selection  was  made  at  the 
end  of  the  week.  The  ten  students  were  all 
residents  of  the  areas  being  covered  In  the 
survey. 

The  training  of  Interviewers  took  place 
from  January  15th  through  January  aoth. 
They  were  given  Instructions  In  how  to  ad- 
minister the  questionnaire,  how  to  approach 
people  They  conducted  practice  surveys 
among  themselves  and  among  selected  test 
groups  of  citizens  in  Northeast  Washington. 
The  Interviewers  were  Instructed  to  go  to 
the  addresses  given  to  them  and  to  Inter- 
view, at  flrst.  either  the  person  who  answered 
the  door,  or  a  person  In  the  household  over 
16  who  could  spare  the  time. 

Questionnaires  were  checked  at  the  end 
of  each  day's  work,  and  age  and  sex  quotas 
were  noted.  Once  any  one  category  was  filled, 
the.  Interviewers  were  asked  not  to  conduct 
lntcrvlews_among  persons  of  that  age  and  or 
sex.  but  to  seek  persons  In  the  other  quota 
categories.  In  this  way.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
Interviewing  process  would  be  speeded,  until 
the  very  end.  when  quota  requirements 
would  become  more  stringent. 

5.  The  Interviewing  Process 
Actual  Interviewing  began  on  January  22. 
19i38.  The  interviewers  worked  out  of  the 
apartment  of  one  of  the  field  managers.  All 
interviewers  worked  for  one  week  in  South- 
east, going  to  the  apartment  each  day  for 
questionnaires  and  Instructions  and  return- 
ing to  the  apartment  at  the  end  of  the  day 
to  hand  In  questionnaires. 

During  the  week  of  January  20  through 
February  3,  eight  of  the  Interviewers  began 
to  work  out  of  the  Cardozo  apartment  of  the 
other  field  manager,  and  to  conduct  Inter- 
views In  Upper  Cardozo  The  remaining  two 
continued  In  Southeast  to  finish  filling  the 
quotas  In  that  area.  By  February  5th.  Inter- 
views In  Southeast  had  been  completed,  and 
all  ten  Interviewers  began  working  out  of 
the  Cardozo  apartment.  Two  teams  continued 
to  work  In  Upper  Cardozo  and  three  teams 
moved  Into  NDC  No.  1.  Six  interviewers  con- 
tinued to  work  the  first  three  days  of  the 
week  of  February  12th. 

All  questionnaires  were  checked  dally  by 
the  field  managers.  Illegible  writing  or  Incom- 
prehensible answers  were  checked.  On  the 
whole,  the  Interviewers  worked  diligently 
and  did  an  extremely  competent  Job. 

By  February  15th,  the  Interviewing  proc- 
ess came  to  a  halt.  Although  age  and  sex 
quotas  were  not  exactly  fitted,  the  categories 
were  approximate  enough  to  be  satisfactory, 
and  more  than  enough  Interviews  had  been 
completed  In  each  of  the  three  areas.  In 
total.  477  Interviews  were  conducted. 

6.  Data  Processing  and  Analysts 
Although  an  attempt  was  made  to  precode 
the  questionnaires.  It  was  determined  that 
It  would  be  more  efficient  to  transfer  the 
data  to  code  sheets  before  having  IBM  cards 
punched.  One  person,  a  statistician  provided 
by  the  Training  Corporation  of  America,  did 
All  the  coding  to  Insure  continuity  and 
homogeneity. 

The  coded  data  was  transferred  to  IBM 
cards  through  the  services  of  the  Data  Proc- 
essing Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  In 
order  to  facilitate  analysis  of  the  data,  we 
requested  tiiat  the  Library  of  Congress  use 
the  IBM  360  computer  to  print  out  contin- 
gency tables, 
A  program  was  designed  which  instructed 
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the  computer  to  compare  every  variable 
(question)  In  the  questionnaire  with  every 
other    variable   of   a   higher   number. 

The  collected  and  processed  data  was  then 
analyzed.  For  three  weeks,  the  statistician 
.devoted  full  time  to  the  analysis.  Her  flrst 
step  was  the  simple  figuring  of  percentages 
for  each  category  of  response  to  each  ques- 
tion In  the  questionnaire  This  simple  tabu- 
lation of  results  is  contained   In  Part   II 

Next,  working  from  the  contingency  tests, 
some  simple  statistical  tests  were  utilized  in 
order  to  determine  the  existence  and  the  Im- 
portance of  the  relationships  between  Inter- 
esting and  relevant  variables.  The  most  com- 
monly used  test  for  this  purpose  Is  the  chl 
square  test.  Very  simply,  It  provides  a  means 
for  determining  whether  the  distribution  of 
responses  to  two  (or  morei  variables  obtained 
when  these  variables  are  Interrelated  (In 
contingency  tables)  differ  significantly  from 
those  results  which  one  would  expect  by 
chance.  In  other  words,  it  tells  whether  any 
two  Items  or  questions  have  a  relationship 
with  each  other  or  "go  together"  more  than 
one  would  expect  by  sheer  chance.  The  chl 
square  does  not  Indicate  the  exact  degree 
or  the  direction  of  the  relationship.  But 
there  are  other  tests,  such  as  the  lambda 
test,  which  do. 

Over  200  chl  square  tests  were  per- 
formed. In  general,  we  considered  that  any 
value  of  X-  beyond  .01  level  was  significant. 
By  this,  we  mean  that  only  one  time  in  100 
would  this  same  distribution  occur  by 
chance.  Results  occurring  5  times  out  of  100 
were  considered  borderline. 

The  notation  (p=  )  at  the  bottom  of  many 
of  the  tables  to  follow  refers  to  the  degree 
of  probability  that  the  results  obtained 
would  occur  by  sheer  chance.  We  can  also 
speak  of  a  particular  result  to  a  question 
In  a  contingency  table  as  being  greater  or 
less  than  what  would  be  expected  by  a  ran- 
dom occurrence. 

|i4ppendt2  A] 

DESCRIPTION   or  THE   THXEE   INNER   CITT   AREAS: 
UPPER  CARDOZO,   NDC   NO.    1,  AND  SOUTHEAST 

1.  Upper  Cardozo;  Upper  Cardozo  Is  com- 
posed of  Census  tracts  27.  28.  29.  30.  31.  32, 
and  39  and  is  located  In  the  Northwest  sector 
of  the  city.  It  is  bounded  by  Harvard  Street 
(south).  Spring  Road  and  Rock  Creek  Park 
(north).  Park  Place  (east),  and  Adams  Mill 
Road  (west).  According  to  the  1960  U.S. 
Census  figures,  the  population  was  46,400. 
Up  dated  1965  figures  estimated  the  number 
of  Inhabitants  at  47.700. 

The  population  of  Upper  Cardozo  Is  not 
totally  homogeneous.  Although  It  has  been 
estimated  that  over  70''-,  of  the  people  In  the 
area  are  Negroes,  there  are.  In  addition,  large 
number  of  Spanish  speaking  people,  pre- 
dominantly of  Cuban  or  South  American  ex- 
tract, perhaps  contributing  up  to  10 '"c  of 
the  population.  On  the  fringes  of  Cardozo, 
especially  in  areas  adjoining  Rock  Creek 
Park,  live  well-to-do  upper  middle  class  resi- 
dents. The  less  well-to-do  are  clustered  near 
the  "business  district"  areas  of  Georgia 
Avenue  and  14th  Street.  There  has  been  a 
moderate  influx  of  people  into  Cardozo  from 
the  Shaw  and  Southwest  urban  renewal  areas 
during  the  past  few  years. 

Upper  Cardozo  has  four  elementary  schools, 
one  Junior  High,  and  a  vocational  high 
school  for  boys.  There  are  three  playgrounds 
attached  to  the  elementary  schools  and  one 
recreational  center  nearby.  There  are  174 
public  housing  units  in  the  Upper  Cardozo 
area. 

Cardozo  is  of  particular  Interest  because  of 
the  nature  of  its  Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment Center.  Formerly  managed  directly  by 
UPO,  as  NDP  No.  3,  the  center  was  recently 
turned    over    to    a   nonprofit    neighborhood 
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corporation  CHANGP,         INC. — Cardozo 

Heights  Association  for  Neighborhood  Growth 
and  BiU'lchment,  was  formed  In  late  1965 
and  became  a  corporation  on  June  17,  1966. 
All  residents  of  the  area  are  eligible  for 
membership  In  the  corporation  with  attend- 
ance of  block  meetings  as  the  only  final 
requirement 

At  the  block  meetings,  representatives  are 
elected.  Formerly,  this  group  was  known  as 
the  Citizen's  Advisory  Council,  but  now  they 
serve  as  the  governing  board  of  Change,  Inc. 
The  Board  of  Directors  is  composed  of  39 
members  elected  from  block  organizations 
and  community  groups.  All  live  and  work  In 
the  area.  The  board  has  Negroes,  whites  and 
Spanish-speaking  members  of  all  economic 
levels  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  is  elected 
Ht  large  from  a  slate  of  names  submitted  by 
the  Board. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Board,  under  the  di- 
rections of  its  Director,  a  very  dynamic 
woman,  has  exerted  much  influence  and 
leadership.  It  worked  with  the  appointed 
director  of  the  Neighborhood  Center,  and  ex- 
clergyman,  to  select  his  staff  of  professionals 
and  neighborhood  workers.  The  Board  or  a 
representative  committee  is  Involved  In  all 
major  decisions. 

The  Administrative  staff  of  the  Director  of 
CHANGE  neighborhood  center  Is  located  on 
Georgia  Avenue,  the  very  aggressive  CHANGE 
Community  organizations  staR  works  out  of 
here.  A  14th  Street  store  front  office  houses 
additional  services.  The  many  component 
programs  under  the  aegis  of  CHANGE,  Inc.. 
are  listed  In  the  letter  from  the  Director 
which  follown 

2.  NDC  No.  1:  NDC  No.  1  area  is  comprised 
of  Census  tracts  48,  49,  SO,  51.  52.1  and  52.2. 
Located  nearly  In  the  geographical  center  of 
Washington.  D.C..  the  area  is  bounded  by 
16th  Street  ( west ) ,  New  Jersey  Avenue  ( east ) , 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont  Ave- 
nues (south),  and  S  Street  (north).  The 
population  of  NDC  No.  1  in  1960.  was  27.140 
and  was  estimated  to  be  29.270  In  1965. 

Due  to  Its  central  location  and  the  erec- 
tion of  many  expensive  high  rise  apartment 
buildings,  the  population  of  NDC  No.  1  is 
slightly  more  heterogeneous  than  that  of 
Upper  Cardozo.  It  is  estimated  that  between 
60 'r  to  70"-.  of  the  population  is  Negro.  The 
white  and  more  well-to-do  segments  of  the 
population  are  clustered  in  the  south  with 
the  poorer  and  predominantly  Negro  popula- 
tion living  in  various  pockets  between  P  and 
S  and  along  7th  Street. 

There  are  several  public  housing  projects 
with  343  units  in  the  NDC  No.  1  area. 

NDC  No.  1  is  managed  directly  by  Its  par- 
ent organization,  UPO.  The  Director  of  the 
Neighborhood  Center  is  appointed  by  the  Di- 
rector of  UPO,  and  is  bound  to  act  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  latter.  A  professional  staff 
of  neighborhood  workers,  and  office  employees 
hired  by  the  Center  Director,  work  out  of  the 
main  office  on  15th  Street.  Community  or- 
ganization, social  services  (welfare  depart- 
ment personnel)  and  Employment  Service 
personnel  are  also  housed  there.  A  credit 
union,  legal  services  and  consumer  action  of- 
fice are  separately  maintained  and  managed 
autonomous. 

A  Neighborhood  Advisory  Council  Is  elected 
by  residents  of  NDC  No.  1  who  attended  block 
meetings.  It  Is  Intended  to  function  In  an  ad- 
visory capacity  to  the  Director  and  the  Center 
staff. 

3.  Southeast:  Southeast,  on  half  of  the 
area  south  of  the  AnacosUa  River,  consists 
of  Census  tracts  74.1,  74.2,  74.3,  and  75.  It 
was  tenuously  linked  to  the  adjacent  Con- 
gress Heights  area  for  the  purposes  ot  ad- 
ministering poverty  programs,  but  this  link 
is  in  the  process  of  being  severed.  The  are* 
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is  bounded  by  the  Anacoetla  RlVer  (north- 
west). City  llmiU  (southeast).  Good  Hope 
and  Naylor  Roads  (north),  and  Sultland 
Parkway  and  Alabama  Avenue   (south). 

Of  the  three  areas  selected  for  study. 
Southeast  h.^J  the  most  homogeneous  popu- 
lation being  over  80';  Negro.  According  to 
the  1960  U.S.  Census,  the  population  was 
35,700.  It  was  estimated  that  the  population 
was  36.300  In  1965.  Most  of  the  residents  of 
Southeast  are  lower  middle  class  or  poor 
and  many  residents  are  In  public  housing 
units.  Much  of  the  Southeast  is  residential. 
There  are  several  schools  In  the  area  and  a 
number  of  public  housing  projects — provid- 
ing 1,760  dwelling  units. 

The  Poverty  program  in  Southeast  is  run 
by  an  old  line  Welfare  agency  which  con- 
tracts with  UPO  on  an  annual  basis.  South- 
east House  was  originally  founded  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century  by  persons  Inter- 
ested in  proyldlng  services  for  poor  Negroes 
living  southeast  of  the  U.S.  Capitol.  Poor 
whites  In  this  area  were  aided  by  Friendship 
House.  After  the  Supreme  (Dourt  decision  of 
1954  (Broiim  v.  The  Board  of  Education) 
abolishing  separate  but  equal  facilities. 
Friendship  House  Integrated  its  services  and 
Southeast  House  moved  across  the  Ana- 
costla  River  to  a  newer  and  Increasingly 
poorer  section  of  the  District. 

Southeast  House  has  its  own  Board  of 
Directors,  which  appoints  a  Director  for  the 
Center.  He  Is  responsible  for  staffing  the 
various  component  parts  of  the  poverty  or- 
ganization. The  Central  administrative  lo- 
cation of  Southeast  House  is  on  Good  Hope 
Road,  S.E.  Community  Organization  Spe- 
cialists (neighborhood  workers)  operate  out 
of  this  location.  Store  fronts  elsewhere  in 
Southeast  House  Consumer  Action  programs, 
a  credit  union,  loan  counselling,  a  housing 
program,  and  a  youth  center. 

.^s  In  the  other  two  areas,  a  Neighborhood 
Advisory  Council  is  elected,  composed  of 
block  representatives  to  supervise  the  activi- 
ties of  the  development  center. 

PART  U.  SIMPLE  TABtJLATION  OF  RESTTLTS 

In  part  I  of  the  Prouty  Survey  Report,  I 
explained  why,  how  and  where  the  Prouty 
Survey  took  place. 

This  part  of  the  report  consists  of  the 
questionnaire  used  in  the  survey  and  a 
simple  tabulation  of  the  results. 

I  would  like  to  Issue  a  few  words  of  cau- 
tion as  I  release  these  simple  tabulations. 
I  do  so  because  I  wish  to  prevent  exaggera- 
tion and  misinterpretation.  Both  exaggera- 
tion and  misinterpretation  are  vices  which 
are  all  t(X)  prevalent  and  which,  in  fact, 
prompted  this  study. 

Therefore,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  these 
simple  tabulations  should  be  cautiously 
used. 

First,  as  I  pointed  out  in  Part  I,  the  Prouty 
Survey  can  in  no  way  be  considered  to  be 
a  study  of  the  whole  city  of  Washington. 
D.C.  It  is  a  random  sample  of  three  areas 
within  the  city — Upper  Cardozo,  Southeast, 
and  Neighborhood  Development  Center  No.  1. 
These  three  areas  may  be  representative  of 
the  District  as  a  whole  or  they  may  not.  The 
Prouty  Survey  provides  no  means  of  cc»n- 
parlson. 

Second,  it  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  the 
Prouty  Survey  took  place  at  a  certain  point 
In  time — during  late  January  and  early 
February.  Since  then  there  have  been  two 
political  assassinations  and  a  riot.  Thus,  the 
Prouty  Survey  may  no  longer  accurately  re- 
flect the  opinions  and  attitudes  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Cardozo,  NDC  No.  1,  and  Southeast, 
I  believe,  however,  that  it  does  accurately 
represent  the  conditions  and  attitudes  of  the 
three  areas  at  the  time  when  it  was  taken. 

Third,  a  simple  tabulation  does  not  present 
a  complete  picture  of  the  survey  results.  It 
consists  only  of  a  summation  of  the  num- 
bers of  persotis  (and  percentages)  who  re- 
spond to  the  various  categories  of  responses 
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to  a  particular  question.  Such  a  tabulation 
can  be  misleading  in  several  ways. 

A  simple  tabulation  does  not  reveal  or 
identify  the  type  of  Individual  who  responds 
in  a  certain  way  to  a  question.  For  example, 
Question  63  in  the  Prouty  Survey  asks.  "Do 
you  think  that  the  War  on  Poverty  is  doing 
any  Good?".  67  individuals  indicated  that  it 
was  doing  "no  good"  at  all. 

This  is  an  interesting  but  not  really  mean- 
ingful result  until  we  know  more  about  those 
67  individuals.  Are  they  rich  or  poor,  black 
or  while,  employed  or  unemployed,  young  or 
old,  well  or  poorly  educated?  Subsequent 
parts  of  the  Prouty  Survey  Report  will  ana- 
lyze the  responses  and  identify  the  respond- 
ents. 

In  addition,  a  simple  tabulation  can  give 
an  incorrect  Impression  because  the  responses 
to  questions  are  enumerated  by  pre-coded 
categories  which  do  not  accurately  reflect 
the  actual  response. 

For  example,  at  flrst  glance  Question  23, 
which  asks  "What  kind  of  work  would  you 
like  your  children  to  do  when  they  grow  up?" 
may  appear  to  be  a  worthless  question  since 
there  are  312  "no  answer"  responses.  How- 
ever, there  was  not  a  correct  category  pro- 
vided for  those  parents  who  insisted  that  a 
child  must  determine  for  himself  what  to  do 
with  his  life.  Therefore,  these  answers  were 
coded  and  punched  on  IBM  cards  In  the  "no 
answer"  category. 

Similarly,  there  were  large  numbers  of 
"no  answer"  responses  to  the  questions  re- 
questing income  Information.  By  going  back 
over  the  questionnaires  themselves,  how- 
ever, we  were  able  to  ascertain  the  Income 
category  for  a  majority  of  these  respondents. 
Matters  like  these  will  be  considered  in  sub- 
sequent parts  of  the  Prouty  Survey. 

Finally,  several  questions  in  the  Prouty 
Survey  were  open-ended  and  required  re- 
spondents to  explain  why  they  felt  as  they 
did.  These  explanations  which  could  not  be 
coded  often  provide  additional  insight  into 
the  problem  covered  by  the  question. 

For  example.  I  am  certain  that  there  will 
be  great  interest  in  the  results  of  questions 
which  concern  the  poverty  programs,  opin- 
ions about  riots,  and  community  police  rela- 
tions. 

It  may  be  startling  to  some  that  nearly 
40'c  of  the  respondents  in  one  survey 
thought  that  there  was  "a  lot"  or  "some" 
police  brutality  in  Washington.  DC.  What 
this  raw  statistic  does  not  tell  us  is  who  were 
the  40 '"r  who  believe  this  and  why  do  they 
have  this  opinion.  Are  the  40%  predominant- 
ly young  people  or  old  people,  black  people 
or  white  people,  rich  people  or  poor  people? 
Subsequent  parts  of  the  Prouty  Survey 
will  identify  the  respondents  who  claim  that 
police  brutality  does  exist  and  will  reveal 
that  many  of  them  feel  this  way  not  because 
of  personal  experience,  but  because  they 
have  read  of  instances  of  brutality  in  the 
newspapers. 

In  my  introductory  spteech,  I  noted  the 
major  conclusions  we  had  been  able  lo  draw 
from  the  survey.  I  mentioned  the  fact  that 
age  seemed  to  be  a  more  important  factor 
than  race,  education,  or  income  in  discuss- 
ing how  people  differed  from  each  other  in 
the  three  areas  interviewed.  There  Is  no  In- 
formation in  these  simple  tabulations  which 
provides  a  clue  as  why  this  is  so. 

For  these  reasons,  while  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  look  at  these  simple  results,  it 
would  be  foolish  to  overstate  what  is  said 
or  to  draw  conclusions  from  It  without  wait- 
ing for  additional  analysis. 

My  staff  and  I  have  devoted  several  months 
of  intensive  effort  to  comparing  the  ques- 
tions and  to  performing  statistical  tests  on 
the  more  interesting  correlations.  These 
tests,  we  feel  have  validated  our  findings. 

In  Part  III  of  the  Prouty  Survey,  the 
demographic  data  will  be  analyzed  to  pro- 
vide an  accurate  picture  of  the  vital  and  .so- 
cial statistics  of  the  three  areas  surveyed. 
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In  Part  IV  of  the  Prouty  Survey  we  will 
compare  the  three  area  Washington.  D.C. 
results  for  five  of  the  questions  which  reveal 
general  life  attitudes  with  similar  results, 
gained  in  a  sample  survey  taken  in  Burling- 
ton. Vermont. 

In  Part  V,  of  the  Prouty  Survey  we  will 
examine  all  of  the  attitudes  held  by  the 
respondents  in  our  sample,  and  attempt  to 
ascertain  what  infiuences  their  feelings. 

Finally,  in  Parts  VI  and  VII,  we  will  dis- 
cuss specific  city  problems  and  the  effective- 
ness of  on-going  poverty  programs. 

The  raw  data,  which  follows,  was  used  as 
a  basis  for  the  correlations  and  statistical 
analysis. 

Q.  9.  How  long  liave  you  lived  in  this  neighborliood? 


Answers 

Less  than  6  montl)s. 
7  montlis  to  1  year 
1  to  4  years 
5  to  10  years 
Over  10  years.. 
No  response 

Number 
ot  re- 
spondents 

SS 

^127 

126 

59 

4 

Percent 
ol  re- 
spondents 

12.91 
12.91 
29.81 
29  58 
13.85 
.94 

Total 

426 

100.  U 

Q.  10  Where  did  you  live  belote 
Answers 

you  moved  to  Washington? 

Number          Percent 
ot  re-            ol  re- 
spondents     spondents 

Born  in  D.slrict 

151 
17 

n 

17 

4 
0 
15 
16 

35  45 

South  rural 

South  urban .. 

North  rural 

20.42 

21.12 

1.17 

9.62 

Midwest  ot  West  urban _. 

Midwest  or  West  rural 

Puerto  Rico 

Outride  continental  United  States  . 
No  an:wer 

3  99 
0  94 
0.00 
3.52 
3.76 

Total 

426 

99.99 

Q  11.  Age  ranges  (stratilied). 

Answers 

.1 

ot  re- 
spondents 

rwcwn 

ol  re- 
spondents 

16  to  19                      

as 

57 
W 
91 
24 
U 
0 

8  45 

20to24       

13.38 

25  to  44                      

45.07 

45to59      

23.24 

60to64       ,. 

5.63 
4.23 

No  answer 

0 

Total 

426 

100.00 

Q.  12.  Race  and  sex. 

Answers 

Number 

ot  re- 
spondents 

Percent 
ot  re- 
spondents 

Male-Negro 155  36  38 

Male-White 28  6.57 

Male— Oriental 3  .70 

Male— Other 2  .47 

Female-Negro 212  49  77 

Female— White 25  5.87 

Female— Oriental 0  0 

Female— Other 1  23 

Total 426^  99I9 

Q.  13.  Are  you  married  or  single  at  the  present  time7 

Number  Percent 
Answers                          ot  re-  ot  re- 
spondents spomtents 


Single 

Married  and  living  with  spouse 

Married  and  not  living  with  spouse. 
Separated,  widowed  or  divorced. . . 

Other 

No  response 


120 

28.17 

218 

51.17 

17 

3.99 

69 

16  20 

0 

0 

2 

.47 

Total. 


426 


100.00 
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Q.  14.  How  many  yMfi  ot  Khool  liavt  you  compl«<Ml? 


Amw«ft 


NyMOOf 
o(  r»-  ol  rt- 

>p*nd«flli      spen4«ntt 


Undtf »     .   

9lhfoufh  12 

Hifh  senool  diptoiM 

AltMdad  colltf*  or  posttigk  Mkoal. 

AWIrainini 

CaWti*  iNtfw 

No  answor 

Total 


3 

0.70 

n 

14  55 

144 

33.80 

125 

29.34 

52 

37 

3 


12.21 
8.69 
0.70 


42( 


99.99 


Q.  15.  SInct  you  ttft  idMol  htnt  you  had  any  apodal 
job  training  such  as  adult  education,  vocational  education, 
or  Fadaral  progrann  Ilk*  MOTAT 


Answtn 


Nuaabor         PorcanI 

ol  ra-  ol  ra- 

spondonts      spondants 


Vn.  McalieMi  high  school,  adult 


Vta,  paM-lor  classas. 
Vas.  apprantcaship. . 
Yas.  special  classas  lor  I 

sack  a$  iMrtrtlna .   . 

ViC  bal  *•  nSarally  paid  proframs . 
Ym,  Fadtfil  PTOtram  such  as  Job 

Corpa.  NYC,  MOTA,  OJT 

Yas,  Fadoral  proframs  plus  othtft. . 

No  answtr 

Yas.  but  not  cloar  whora.  tk 


294 

33 
8 

1 

3 
2 


69.01 

7.75 
1.8S 
0.23 

0.70 
0.47 

1.64 


71 

7 


16.67 
1.64 


Total. 


426 


99.99 


Q.  16  How  many  paopio  normally  liva  in  this  hoasa.  apart- 
manl  with  you? 


Answan 


Numbor 

ol  r»- 

spoodoots 


Parcant 

ol  ra- 

spondants 


I 

2 

StoS 

•  tot 

91011 

Mora  than  11. 

0...       

Noaniwtf 


71 

92 

in 

47 

II 


16.67 
21.60 
45.07 
11.03 
2. 58 


0.94 
2.11 


Total. 


426 


100.00 


Q.  17.  Do  you  owa  or  r««t  yo<ir  houM  or  apartmoot? 


Anawors 


ol  ra- 
spondants 


ol  ra- 
spondants 


Own  Itaa  and  claar.. 
Own  with  nwrtfai*. 
Root. 

Prttie 
OHmt. 

No  I 

Total. 


19 

39 

3SS 

0 
1 
0 

2 


4.46 

9.15 

85. 6t 

0 
.23 

0 
.47 


426 


99.99 


Q.  18.  How  mHch  rant  do  yea  pay} 


Aaiwars 


Numbar 

ol  ra- 

spoodanis 


Parcant 

ol  ra- 

spondants 


ItatfwISO. 23  5.40 

tMIO$7S Si  13  85 

P6«O$10O 142  33.33 

J101toJ125 94  22.07 

J126IOJ150 44  10.33 

Ovar$150 14  129 

Noanswar 50  11.74 

Total 426  lOaOO 


Q.  19.  What  is  tha  biffast  proMam  you  hava  with  your  hooalni 
right  now7 


Aaswon 


N  unbar 

ol  ra- 

spondanb 


Porcont 

ol  ra- 
spondonts 


Homo  lallini  down  dHapMatad. 
Poor  ptombMi 


56 

11 


11.74 
2.56 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Anawort 


of  ra- 
spoiKlonts 


ol  ro- 
spondanti 


Roflttoohlih.    20  4.61 

Noisy,  crowdad  nalghborhood 29  6.81 

Landlofd  won't  fu  placa  up 21  4.93 

Cannot  gat  Into  public  bousint I  0.  23 

Can't  mova  Into  suburbs 0  0.00 

NoproWam     223  52.35 

Noanswor 10  2.35 

Sanitation 29  6.81 

Rata...  16  3.76 

I  nspocthM  not  strict  anooik 1  0.23 

Othar 15  3.52 

Total ^  ioOOi 


Q.  20.  It  you  had  a  choico  ol  housing  in  this  cHy  wkal  liind 
would  you  bka  to  livo  in? 


Answan 


Numbar 

ol  ro- 

sspondont 


Parcant 

ol  ro- 

spoodonts 


Public  housing 

Renlad..  

Own  tioma. 
Ranted  iparlmant. 

Own  apartment 

Othar 

No  answor. 


7 
23 

308 

57 

18 

6 

7 


1.64 
5.40 
72.30 
13.38 
4.23 
1.41 
1.64 


Total. 


426 


100.00 


Q.  21 .  Do  you  think  housing  in  this  city  has  improved  or  gottan 
worso  in  tlM  last  coupia  ol  yean? 


Answers 


Numbor        Parcant 
of  ro-  ol  ra- 

spondants 


Much  worao. 

Worso 

Same 

Bottar 

Muchbottar. 
Noanswar.. 


15 
117 

73 
151 

26 

44 


3.52 
27.46 
17.14 
35.45 

6.10 
10.33 


Total. 


426 


loaoo 


Q.  22.  Do  you  hava  any  chiMran?  II  yas,  how  old  ara  thay? 
Are  any  ol  your  children  in  school? 


Answers 


Numbor 

ot  re- 
spondenb 


Percant 

ot  r»- 

spondonli 


No  chitdroo 

No  children  between  ages  6  and  18; 

none  should  be  in  public  school . . 
All  children  between  6  and  18  are  in 


1  child  batwaon  6  and  18  not  in 
idioal.  other  children  in  sdiool... 

2  or  mora  children  between  6  and  18 
oat  of  school,  other  children  In 
ackm 

0«ly  1  child  betwaoii  6  and  IS;  ttiat 
diHd  not  in  school.. 

Has  2  or  mora  children  batwaaa 
6  and  18:  none  in  school 

Could  not  obtain  enough  intorma- 
tion  to  classily 

Total 


149 

130 

125 

11 

0 
3 
0 
8 


34.98 

3a  52 

29.34 

2.56 

0 

.70 
0 
1.88 


426 


loaoo 


Q.  23.  What  kind  ol  work  would  you  like  your  chiM  (ran)  to  do 
whoo  thoy  grow  up? 


Answers 


Numbor 

ol.ra- 

spoodonts 


Percant 

ol  re- 

spoodonb 


Nono;  girls  slKMiM  stay  homo 2 

NOM,  other  than  above:  "as  littlo 

as  possible  ".  etc 0 

Don't  care  what  typo  work,  hmmI 

make  money,  hava  job,  ate 11 

Farmer             0 

Armod  sarvicos 0 

SkHlod  crafts:  blua  cottar S 

Whilacollarclerical:subproltssk>nal.  16 

Prolessional,  collogo  graduate 10 

Noanswar.   312 

Total 426 
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Q.  24  Do  you  think  that  tha  schools  ara  vary  good,  good,  lair' 
poor,  or  tarriMor 


Anawors 


Numbor 

ol  re- 

spofldants 


Percent 
ol  re- 
spondents 


Varyfood 2S  5.87 

Good 17  20.42 

Average 12i  30.05 

Poor J. 49  11.50 

Terrible 15  3.52 

No  opinion  (but  has  or  livat  wWi 

kids  who  go  to  school) 18  4,23 

Not  applicable  (does  not  have  or 

liva  with  kids  in  school) 51  11.97 

Noanswar.     53  12.44 

Total 426  100.00 


0.47 


2.M 

0.00 
0.00 
1.17 
3.76 
1178 
73.24 


loaoo 


Q.  26.  How  many  people  in  this  housa,  including  yoursall. 
work  lull  time? 


Answers 


Numbor         Percant 

ol  re-  ol  re- 

spondenta     spondents 


None. 

1 

2 


3 

4 

5or  moro.. 
No  answer. 


61 

176 

119 

43 

6 

» 

14 


14.32 

41.78 

27.93 

10.09 

1.41 

1.17 

3.29 


Total. 


426 


99.99 


Q.  28.  What  b  your  lamMy  income? 


Answers 


Numbar 
ol  re- 
spondents 


Percent 
ol  re- 
spondents 


Under  $1 ,500  (under  $28  85  per 
week:  under  (125  per  month) 

{1,501  to  $3,000  ((28  8S  to  (57,50 
per  week:  SI2S  to  (250  per 
month) 

(3.001  to  (4.500  (over  (57.50  to 
(86  54  par  weak;  over  (250  to 
(375  per  month).. 

(4.501  to  (6.000  ((86  55  to  (115.36 
per  week :  over  (375  to  (500 
per  month) 

(6.001  to  (7,500  ((1 15  39  to 
(144.23  per  week;  over  (375  to 
(500  per  month) 

Over  $7,500  to  (144  24  and  up  per 
week:  over  (625  per  month 

Answer  unclear,  discrapancios 

Noanswar 

Total 


13 


37 


3S 


64 


34 

130 
1 

11 
101 


3.05 
8.69 
8.22 
15.02 

7.98 

30.52 

.23 

2.58 

23.71 


426 


100.00 


Q.  29.  Do  you  work  now  younoll?  II  to,  what  kind  el  work 
do  you  do? 


Answan 


Number 

ol  r»- 

spondenb 


Percent 
ol  re- 
spondents 


Does  not  work  (housewile.  student. 

handicapped,  has  small  children, 

over  age  65.  etc  :  note  reason)...  92  21.60 
Unempkiyed,  has  given  up  on 

kicking  lor  worii 6  1.41 

Unemployed  and  looking  lor  work...  lO  2.35 
Unskilled  or  marginally  skilled 

vrark  (hod  carrier,  domestic,  etc.).  70  16. 43 

Skilled  blue  collar  (carpenter,  etc)  .  49  11.50 

White  collir  clerical           ...  60  14.08 

White  collar  prolessional,  subpro- 

lesstonal,  not  clerical 86  2a  19 

Sall-omployod 1  .23 

Noanswar 52  12.21 

Total 426  100.00 


Q.  30.  How  much  do  you  make  (on  the  average)? 


A  nswars 


Number         Percent 

ol  re-  ol  re- 

spondenta      spondents 


Not  working  at  all 93  21.83 

Under  (1.500..  3  .70 

(1,501  to  $3.000 47  11.03 

$3,001  toKSOO 63  14,79 

$4,501  to  $6.000 72  16,90 

Over  (6,000 66  15.49 

WoHara 1  .23 
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Number        Percent 

of  re-  of  re- 

spondenta    spondenb 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Q.  37.  II  you  needed  some  ckithes  or  lood,  or  soma  kind  ol 
heip,  where  wouM  you  go? 


Discrepancy 7  1-64 

Noanswor 74  17.37 

Total ««  wTw 


Q.  32.  Do  you  think  the  chances  ol  getting  a  iob  at  all  or  ol 
changing  iobs  *ra  bettor  or  worse  now  than  a  year  or  so  ago? 


Answers 


Number 

ot  re- 

spondonb 


Percent 

of  re- 

tpondenb 


Muchbottar 14 

Batter 291 

Same 33 

Worse 56 

Much  worse 4 

No  answer 28 

Total 426 


3.29 
68.31 

7.75 

13.15 

.94 

6.57 


100.01 


Q.  33.  Have  you  ever  been  unemptoyed  and  had  to  kwk  io 
work? 


Answera 


Number 

ol  re- 

spondenb 


Percent 

ol  re- 

spondenb 


Never  unemployed 235  55.16 

Once,  short  period 46  10.80 

Once,  long  period 15  3.52 

2  or  more  times,  less  than  3  months.  80  18,78 

2  or  mora  times,  time  uncertain 2  .47 

2  or  more  times,  at  least  once  over 

Smooths 41  9.62 

Pregnancy  or  child  rearing  only 1  .32 

No  answer 6  !•*• 

Total .' 426  99,99 


Q.  34.  When  you  were  unemployed,  did  you  get  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  money  or  wallara  money? 


Answers 


Number 

ol  re- 

spondenb 


Percent 

otfo- 

spondenb 


No:  received  neither 125  29.34 

Yes;wellare 10  2.35 

Yes:  unemployment  insurance 43  10.09 

Yes;  both 0  0 

Question  not  asked 233  54.69 

Noanswar. 15 3^ 

Total 426  99.99 


Q.  35.  During  tha  last  12  months,  did  you  or  any  members  of 
your  lamily  living  in  this  house  receive  any  of  the  following: 


Answers 


Number 

of  re- 

spondenb 


Percent 

of  ro- 
spondenb 


No  assistance 

Private  sources  only,  no  public  aid.. 

Public  insurance-type  aid 

Both  private  and  public  sourcas 

Wellare  or  AFDC 

Wallara  or  AFDC  plus  prtvato 

sources 

Welfare  or  AFDC  plus  puMie 

sources..  - 

All  3  types  (private,  public  wallara, 

or AFDC) 

Noanswor 

Total/. 


282 

16 

64 

5 

19 


0 
34 


426 


99.99 


Q.  36.  When  or  il  you  ever  need  a  toan,  of  say  ol  $100  or  sc^ 
where  would  you  go  to  get  it? 


Answers 


Number 

ot  re- 

spondenb 


Parcant 

of  re- 

spondenb 


Poverty  organized  credit  union.. 

Where  you  arork,  boss 

Bank 

Profit  credit  unton,  kian  company 

Friend  or  relathre 

Minister  or  k)csl  leader 

No  one 

Other 

No  answer  or  don't  know 

Total 


29 

6.81 

33 

7.75 

149 

34.98 

105 

24.65 

58 

13.62 

2 

a  47 

17 

3.99 

5 

1.17 

28 

6.57 

426 


Answers 


Number         Percent 

ol  re-  ol  re- 

spondenb      spondenb 


SetUement 2  1.64 

UPO 5  1  17 

Neighborhood  poverty  center 5  1.17 

Church  group 17  3.99 

OlstrKt  of  Columbia  welfare 73  17.14 

Friends  ol  relatives 209  49.06 

Nowhere 17  3.99 

Other 49  11.50 

No  answor « 10.33 

Total 426  99799 


66.20 
3.76 

15.02 
1.17 
4.46 

.70 

.70 

0 
7.98 


Q.  38.  II  you  bought  a  TV  set  or  something  like  that  and  It 
was  no  good,  and  the  store  or  person  you  bought  It  from  wouldn't 
do  anything  about  it  who  would  you  go  to  lor  help? 


Answen 


Numtier 

ol  re- 

spondenb 


Percent 

ot  re- 

spondenb 


PolkJO a  657 

Uwyer 163  38.26 

Better  Business  Bureau 192  45.07 

Friend  or  relative 4  .94 

Community  poverty  organiiatkin 1  .23 

Church  minister,  local  leader 3  .70 

Wouldn't  do  anything,  give  up 9  2.11 

Other 7  164 

No  ansvwr 19 *J^ 

Total «»  9998 


Q.  39.  As  far  as  you  know,  is  there  a  tot  ol  polka  brutality  in 
Washington,  only  a  little,  or  none  at  all? 


Answers 


Number         Percent 
ol  re-  ot  re- 

spondents     spondenb 


Alot ,S6 

Some HS 

Onlyalittle 1«« 

None  at  all 44 

Don't  know 72 

Total 426 


Q.  40.  Do  the  Washington  polne  do: 


13.15 
25.82 
33.80 
ia33 
16.90 


100.00 


Answers 


Number 
of  re- 
spondents 


Percent 

of  re- 

spondenb 


An  excellent  iob. 
Fair  or  OK  job- 
Poor  iob 

No  answer 

Total 


26 

283 

82 

35 


6.10 
66.43 
19.25 

8.22 


426 


100.00 


Q.  41.  b  there  a  problem  with  trash  in  thb  neighborhood? 


Answers 


Number        Percent 

ol  re-  ot  re- 

spondenb      spondenb 


Q.  42.  How  would  you  rata  the  grocery  stores  in  this  neighbor 
hood  as  to  quali^  and  prkM? 


Answers 


loaoi 


Both  prices  and  quality  lood  — 

Quality  good,  prices  too  high 

Prtees  good,  quality  poor 

Prices  too  high,  quality  just  fair. 
Quality  iust  fair,  prKes  too  hi|li. 

Fair  on  both  counb 

Poor  on  both  counb 

No  answer 

Total 


Number 

Percent 

olre- 

ot  re- 

spondenb 

spondenb 

54 

12.68 

41 

9.62 

7 

1.64 

57 

13.38 

24 

5.63 

159 

37.32 

64 

15.02 

20 

4.69 

426 
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Q.  43.  What  neighborhood  problems,  other  than  those  wa 
have  already  discussed,  does  this  neighborhood  have  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  about? 


Answers 


Number 

ol  re- 

spondenb 


Percent 

ol  re- 
spondents 


No  problems  manttoned 198 

1  problem , 168 

2  or  more  problems 60 

Total 426 


46.48 

39.44 
14.08 


100.00 


Q  44  01  all  the  things  which  we've  discussed  today  (jobs 
schools,  housing,  police,  stores,  trash  collection),  which  do  you 
think  is  the  worst  problem  In  this  neighborhood? 


Answers 


Number 

olre- 

spondenb 


Percent 

ol  re- 

spondenb 


Jobs  22  5.16 

Schools..  34  7.98 

Housing 88  20.19 

Stores     42  9.86 

City  services 83  19.48 

Poftce.  48  11.27 

Crime 33  7.75 

Other 30  7.04 

No  response 48 11.27 

Total 426  100.00 


Yas  139  32.63 

No ;:::::::;.::::: 272       63.85 

No  a'nswer 1^ ^ 

Total «26  100.00 


S45.  Do  you  know  ol  any  group  in  this  neighborhood  that 
oing  anything  about  these  problems? 


Answers 


Number 
of  re- 
spondents 


Percent 
ot  re- 
spondents 


No 

Yes;  private  (church  group,  settle- 
ment house,  etc.) 

Yes;  UPO  group.  Federal  poverty 
program 

Yes;  both  private  and  UPO  groups.. 

Yes:  unclear  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate sponsored 

No  answer 

Other 

Tftal 


306 

26 

42 

7 

31 

10 

2 


72.30 

6. 10 

9.86 
1.64 

7.28 

2.35 

.47 


425 


100.00 


Q.  46.  Do  you  think  this  group  b  doing  any  good? 


Answers 


Number         Percent 

of  re-  ol  re- 

spondenb      spondenb 


Very  much 

QuKeabit 

Some,  so-so 

Very  little 

None 

Not  asked 

Not  dear 

Both  very  good 

Both  pretty  good 

Both  so-so 

Both  do  very  little  good... 

Neither  does  any  ^ood 

Private  good,  publK  poor. 
Public  good,  private  poor. 

Total 


61 

11 

10 

2 

6 

316 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


14.32 

2. 58 

2.35 
,47 

1.41 
74.18 

4.69 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


426 


100.00 


Q.  47.  Have  you  ever  heard  ol  UPO,  United  Planning  Organi- 
zation? 


Answers 


Number 

ol  re- 

spondenb 


Percent 
ol  re- 
spondents 


99.98 


No 

Yes;  neighbors  or  friends 

Yes;  poverty  worker 

Yes;  newspaper,  radio,  TV,  ete 

Yes;  cooperating  neighborhood 

group 

Yes;  local  group  tat  up  by  UPO 

Yes;  other 

Noanswar 

Total 


41 

9.62 

148 

34.74 

23 

5.40 

182 

42.72 

4 

.94 

6 

1.41 

IS 

3.52 

7 

1.64 

426 


99.99 
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Q.  *t.  Ljlehf  Hiere  bn  been  «  b(  o<  dimnsion  eboul  who 
tlNMild  run  poverty  ifencies  Who  do  you  think  should  run  thefn7 


Answers 


dr^ 


elre- 


The  people  of  the  ir* 
ilcorporitions. 


Local 

Federil  (jovernment. 

CWy  governments , 

Business    

Prtvttt,  nonprofit  ornniatiM. 

OHlif 

Don't  know , 

Botti  people  and  Government 
tofolber 


102 

14 

(3 

46 

4 

S 

n 

Ml 
10 


23.94 
3.29 

14.79 

10.60 

.94 

1.86 

S.S7 

3145 

2.3S 


To«lL 


426 


loaoi 


Q.  49.  Is  there  a  neietiborhood  devetopment  pretram  head- 
querlefs  or  settlement  house  m  your  neighborhood?  Have  you 
ever  been  there? 


Answers 


Number 
of  re- 
spondents 


Percent 

ol  re- 

spendtnb 


Don't  know  ol  any 267 

Vatuely  know,  never  been  there 6 

Dennitely  know,  but  never  been 

there 100 

Knot*  of  it  bMh  there  at  least  once.  49 
Knew  ol  it.  been  there  olten  or 

several  times 4 

ToUl 426 


62.66 
1.14 

23.47 
11.50 

.94 


100.00 


Q.  50.  Have  you  iirtten  any  help  Irom  the  neighborhood 
center?  ^Question  was  asked  to  132  people  who  knew  of  a 
neighborhood  center.) 


Answers 


Number 
of  re- 
spondents 


Percent 
ol  re- 
spondents 


Nothing 

Food,  clothes,  emergency  help 

Joblocation 

Local  aU,  help  with  landkird 

Family  services,  counseling,  etc.... 
Informatton  or  referrals  about  ex- 
isting services 

Don't  know..    

2  or  more  services 

Question  not  asked 


119 
5 
6 

1 
0 

0 
23 

1 
271 


27.93 

1.17 

1.41 

.23 

0 

0 

5.40 

.23 

63.62 


Total. 


426 


99.99 


Q.  51.  Since  you  leamed  about  the  neighborhood  center,  have 
yw  JOMMd  in  any  ol  ib  activities? 


Answers 


Number         Percent 
of  re-  ol  re- 

spondents     spondents 


Attended  meetings  ol  block  ckibs, 

etcetera 

Passed  on  information  to  others. . . 

ToM  people  about  the  center 

Volunteered  time 

Given  money  or  helped  raise  money. 

More  than  1  at  the  above 

Nothing 

Question  not  asked 

No  answer 

Total 


22 

5.16 

1 

.23 

0 

0 

4 

.94 

1 

.23 

0 

0 

lis 

27.00 

271 

63.62 

12 

2.62 

426 


loaoo 


Q.  52.  Has  a  poverty  worker  or  a  block  worker  ever  visited  you, 
it  so,  how  many  times? 


Answers 


of  re- 
spondents 


Percent 
of  re- 
spondents 


Never 

Once 

Several  times 

344  JO.  75 
40  9.39 
32               7.  SI 

Regutorhr 

No  answer 

7  l.M 
3               0  70 

Totil 

426             99.99 

a  S3.  Do  yoM  feel  that  the  war  on 

poverty 

is  doing  any  gaod7 

Answers 


Number 
of  re- 
spondents 


Percent 
ol  re- 
spondents 


Ahrtolgood. 
Some  good.  . 


36 

231 


10  80 
54.23 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


of  re- 
spondents 


of  re- 


Not  much  good. 

No  good 

Not 


26 
67 
54 


6.S7 
15.73 
12.68 


T 

oM 

426 

100.01 

Q 

55. 

II  you  had  Jl.OOO,  what  would  you  do  with  it? 

Answers 

Number 
ol  re- 
spondents 

Percent 
ol  re- 
spondents 

Downpayment  on  a  houie 58  13.62 

Pay  oB  bills 81  19.01 

Liveollit 47  11.03 

Move  to  a  better  neiahborhoed 18  4.23 

Buy  specific  Item  (TV,  etc) 17  3.99 

Buycar.... 12  2.82 

Bhiw  It  on  treatinc  kids,  |Di«(  wit 

with  Iriends,  etc 13  3.05 

Saveit 128  30.05 

Other. 4  .94 

Education 13  3.0S 

Give  It  to  others 13  3.05 

Improve  home 4  .94 

Start  own  business 2  .47 

No  answer 16  3.76 

Total 426  lOaoi 


Q.  56.  Do  you  take  or  have  any  ol  the  lollowing:  daily  news- 
paper, television  radio,  weekly  newspaper,  one  or  more  mag- 
azines, car,  telepnone? 


Answers 


Number 

ol  le- 

spondenb 


Percent 
ol  re- 
spondents 


litem 2  0.47 

2  Hems 19  4.46 

3  Items 31  8.92 

4  Items 71  18.31 

5  items 101  25l  59 

6  Items 93  21.83 

7  Items 64  19.72 

None 2  0.47 

No  answer 1  0.23 

Total 426  100.00 


Q.  57.  Do  you  olten  leave  your  neighborhood? 


Answers 


Number         Percent 

ol  re-  of  re- 

spondenb      spondents 


Yes 337  79.11 

No 82  19.25 

No  answer 7  1.64 

Total 426  100.00 


Q.  58.  Who  do  you  leel  is  the  most  effective  leader  and  spokes- 
man lor  Negroes? 


Answers 


Number         Percent 
ol  re-  ot  re- 

spondents     spondents 


Whitney  Young 

Roy  Wilkins 

Martin  Luther  King  i , 

Stokely  CarmichaM 

Ftoyd  McKissick 

Rap  Brown 

Dick  Gregory 

Mohammed  All  (Cassius  Clay).. 
No  answer 

Total 


8 

1.88 

22 

5  16 

2M 

61.03 

24 

5.63 

2 

.47 

11 

4.23 

3 

.70 

1 

.23 

86 

20.66 

426 


■  Survey  was  taken  in  February  1968  prior  to  Dr.  King's  death. 
Q.  59.  Do  you  know  ol  any  leaders  in  this  neichborhood? 


Answers 


Number         Percent 
ol  re-  ol  re- 

spondents     spondents 


No  leaders  at  all 

No  leader  in  nei(hberhood,  soflM 
in  city 


274 


64.32 

19.25 


October  4,  1968 


of  re-  of  re- 

spondent!   spondents 


Leaders  In  both  neighborhood  and 

,  city.   43  10.09 

Leeder  In  neighborhood,  not  in  city.  16  3.  76 

Don't  know  or  no  response 11  2.58 

Total 426  100.00 


Q.  60.  Do  vou  think  In  general  that  it  is  necessary  to  riot  in 
order  that  things  be  changed?  Are  riots  good,  bad,  or  what? 


Answers 


Number         Percent 
ol  re-  ol  re- 

spondents     spondents 


Good,  only  way  to  get  change 34  7.98 

Some  good,  some  bad.     67  15.73 

Some  good,  mostly  bad 34  7.98 

Bad,  serve  no  purpose,  shouldn't 

boused 270  63.38 

No  response 21  4.93 

Total 426  100.00 


Q.  62.  It  is  best  to  live  lor  today  because  you  can't  tell  what 
omorrow  will  bring? 


Answers 


Number 
of  re- 
spondents 


Percent 
ol  re- 
spondents 


Strongly  agree 22  5  16 

Apee 201  47.18 

Neutral 22  5  16 

Oisara* 14S  34  74 

Strongly  disagree 21  4  93 

No  answer 12  2.82 

Total 426  99  99 


Q.  63.  You  can  get  almost  anything  you  want  if  you  Just  try 
hard  enough. 


Answers 


Number 
ol  re- 
spondents 


Percent 
ol  re- 
spondents 


Strongly  If  ree 48  11.27 

Agree 301  70.66 

Neutral 23  5.40 

Disagree 36  8.4S 

Strongly  disagraa U  2.58 

No  answer 7  1.64 

Total 426  100.00 


Q  64.  Things  are  what  they  are  and  probably  won't  ever  be 


Answers 


Number 
of  re- 
spondents 


Percent 
ol  re- 
spondents 


Strongly  agree 10  2.35 

Agree 40  9.39 

Neutral 15  3.52 

Disagrea 295  69.25 

Strongly  disagraa 59  13.85 

No  answer 7  1.64 

Total 426  100.00 


99  99         Q.  65.  You  can't  change  things  no  matter  what  you  do. 


Answers 


Number         Percent 
ol  re-  of  re- 

spondents     spondents 


Strongly  agree... 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

Strongly  disagraa. 
No  answer 

Total 


7 

1.64 

34 

7.98 

II 

4.23 

296 

69.95 

59 

13.85 

10 

2.35 

426 


100.00 


October  j^,  1968 

Q  66.  Lite  has  its  ups  and  downs  but  things  are  getting  better 
In  the  long  run. 


Answers 


Number 
of  re- 
spondents 


Percent 
of  re- 
spondents 


Stronglyagrae 48  11.27 

Agree 324  76.06 

Nwtral 13  3.05 

Disagree 21  4.93 

Stronjly  disagree 10  2.35 

No  answer 10 2.35 

TolaL 426  100.01 


Q.  67.  Riots  have  brought  about  long-delayed  Improvements 
i  n  the  cities  where  they  have  occurred. 


Answers 


Number 
ol  re- 
spondents 


Percent 
of  re- 
spondents 


Stronglyagrae 17  3.99 

Agree 190  44.60 

N^tral 61  14.32 

Disagree 113  26.53 

Strongly  disagree.. 21  4.93 

No  answer -  24  5.63 

Total 426  100.00 


Q.  68.  Head  of  household.  (Categories  were  readjusted  from 
original  questnnnalre.) 


Category 


Numtier         Percent 
ol  re-  ot  re- 

spondents     spondents 


Male  with  wife  and  family 218  51.17 

Female  with  children  only 92  21.60 

Single  male  or  female  living  alone. .  72  16. 90 
Single  male  or  female  (16-25) 

living  with  family 21  4.93 

Aged  (65  or  over)  male  or  lemala 

living  with  relatives 10  2.35 

Unascertainable 13  3.05 

Total 426  100.00 


Q.  69.  Number  ot  rooms  in  apartment  or  house. 


Answers 


Number        Percent 
of  re-  of  re- 

spondents     spondents 


1                        22  5.16 

2 51  11.97 

3'     ■           72  16.90 

4 79  18.54 

5'             74  17.37 

6"  ■                 67  15.73 

7"!"". :.;.'. 20  4.69 

8  or  more 16  3.76 

Noanswer 25  5.87 

Total 426  99.99 


Q.  70  Are  you  doing  anything  about  your  housing  problem? 


Answers 


Number 
of  re- 
spondents 


Percent 
of  re- 
spondents 


No  problems 

Problems,  but  doing  nothing. 
Problems,  doing  something.. 
No  answer 

ToUl 


233 

54.69 

80 

18.78 

112 

26.29 

1 

0.23 

426 


99.99 


Q.  71.  Number  of  specific  school  problems  mentioned  in  Q.  24. 


Answers 


Number  Percent 

ol  re-  of  re- 

spondents     spondents 


Noproblaffls 363  85.21 

1  problem 32  7.51 

2  or  more  problems 31  7.28 

Total 426  100.00 


CXIV- 


-186»— Part  23 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Q.  72.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Pride? 


Answers 


Number 
ol  re- 
spondents 


Percent 
ol  re- 
spondents 


Yes 317  74.41 

No 75  17.61 

Noanswer 34  7.98 

Total 426  100.00 


Q.  73.  Do  you  think  it  Is  necessary  to  riot  in  order  that  things 
be  changed? 


Answers 


Number 
of  re- 
spondents 


Percent 
ol  re- 
spondents 


Yes 67  15.73 

No 329  77.23 

Noanswer 17  3.99 

Maybe 13  3.05 

Total 426  100.00 


Q.  74.  In  which  area  was  this  survey  conducted? 


Answers 


Number 
ol  re- 
spondents 


Percent 
of  re- 
spondents 


NOCNo.l 1*2  33.33 

Cardozo 142  33.33 

Southeast 142  33.33 

Total 426  <»9.99 


QtrXSTIONNAtRE 

Part  A. — To  be   completed  for  the   pur- 
poses of  the  Interview  only: 

1.  Address  of  residence  at  which  Interview 
is  to  be  conducted: 

2.  Reasons  for  no  interview  (Check  one)  : 
n  Living  unit  vacant 

D  No  qualified  adults 

n  Refused 

n  Not  at  home 

D  Appointment  set  up 

3.  If  an  appointment  is  made,  .^te  out 
specific  time  and  place: 

4.  Number  of  callbacks:  Circle  0    12    3 
4    5. 

5.  Case  number:  D  D  D 

6.  Interviewer  Number:  n  D 

7.  Date  of  Interview:  D  D 

7A.  For  stratification  only:  Sex  D  Age  D 
Part  B. — ^To  be  completed  during  the  inter- 
view by   Interviewer: 
Question  8.  How  long  have  you  lived  in 

Washington? 

n  1-  More  than  10  years 

D  2.  5  years  to  9  years 

n  3.  1  to  4  years 

n  4.  Under  1   year 

□  9.  No  response 

Question  9.   How  long  have  you  lived  in 

this  neighborhood? 

n  1    Less  than  6  months 

D  2.  7  months  to  one  year 

n  3.  One  to  4  years 

n  4.  5  to  10  years 

n  5.  Over   10  years 

n  9-  No  response 

Question  10.  Where  did  you  live  before  you 

moved  to  Washington?    (If  person  has  not 

lived  here   all   his   life.)    Write   down   exact 

City  and  State  in  space  provided. 

City   

State   

(For   coding   only — do   not  check   during 

interview.) 

n  1-  South,  rural 

n  2.  South,  urban 

n  3.  North,  rural 

D  4.  North,  urban 

n  5.  Midwest  or  West,  urban 
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n  6.  Midwest  or  West,  rural 

n  7.  Puerto  Rico 

n  8.  Outside   continental   U.S. — another 

Country 
n  9-  No  answer 

U.  Question.  Which  of  these  age  ranges  do 
you  belong  in? 
D  1-  16-19 
D  2.  20-24 
n  3.  25-44 
n  4.  45-59 
n  5.  60-64 
n  6.  65  or  over 
D  9.  No  answer 

12.  Question.  (Check  without  asking)  Race 
and  Sex: 

D  A.  Male,  Negro 
a  B.  Male,  White 
n  C.  Male,  OrienUl 
D  D.  Male,  Other 
D  J.  Female.  Negro 
n  K.  Female,  White 
D  L.  Female,  Oriental 
D  M.  Female,  Other 

Question  13.  Are  you  married  at  the  pres- 
ent time?  (Ask  and  Mark) 
□  1.  Single 

D  2.  Married  and  living  with  spouse 
D  3.  Married  but  not  living  with  spouse 
n  4.  Separated,  widowed  or  divorced 
n  5.  other 
n  9.  No.  response 

(For  purposes  of  coding,  data  from  Q  13  is 
also  used  InQeS.) 

Question   14.  How  many  years  of  school 
have  you  completed? 
n  1.  None 
D  2.  Under  8 
n  3.  9  through  12 
D  4.  High  school  diploma 
D  5.  Attended   college   or   post   high   school 

skill  training 
n  6.  College  Degree 
n  9.  No  answer 

(Do  not  ask  question  15  If  person  Is  still 
in  school  or  attended  college.) 

Question  IS.  Since  you  left  school  have  you 
had  any  special  Job  training  such  as  adult 
education,  vocational  education  or  Federal 
programs  like  MDTA?  (Write  answer) - 

(For  coding  only — do  not  check  during  In- 
terview. ) 

D  1.  No 

n  2.  Yes,  vocational  high  school,  adult  edu- 
cation 

n  3.  Yes,  paid  for  classes 

n  4.  Yes,  apprenticeship 

n  5.  Yes,  special  classes  for  housewives  such 
as  nutrition 

n  6.  Yes,  but  no  federally  paid  programs 

n  "J-  Yes,  federal  program  such  as  Job  Corps, 
NYC  or  MDTA,  OJT 

n  8.  Yes.  federal  programs  plus  others 

□  9.  No  answer 

n  K.  Yes,  but  not  clear  where 

Question  16.  How  many  people  normally 
live  in  this  (house,  apartment)  with  you? 

n  1.  One 

n  2.  Two 

n  3.  3-5 

D  4.  6-8 

n  5.  9-11 

n  6.  More  than  11 

D  8.  Zero 

n  9.  No  answer 

(Question  69  determining  the  number  of 
rooms  in  the  house  or  apartment  was  also 
asked  at  this  point  In  the  interview  but  was 
cod|^a8  Question  69.) 

jRrestlon    17.   Do  you   own   or  rent  your 
house  or  apartment? 
n  1-  Own  free  and  clear 

□  2.  Own  with  mortgage 
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D  3.  Rent — privmie  ownmr  * 

n  4.  Co-op 

O  5.  Public  houalng 

D  «•  Other 

D  9.  No  anawer 

Queatlon  17.  How  much  rent  do  you  pay? 
(Aik  only  thOM  who  rent.) 
D  1.  Under  WO 
D  3    •60-475 
D  8.  •7«-»100 
D  4.  (lOl-^iaS 

D  s.  iiae-tiso 

D  0.  Over  $1S0 
O  0'  No  anawer 

Queatlon  19.  Wbat  la  the  blggeat  problem 
you  have  with   your  botialng  right  now? 

(For  coding  only— do  not  check  during 
Interview.) 

D  A.  Houae  falling  down,  dilapidated,  heat 
D  B.  Poor  plumbing 
D  C.  Rent  too  high 
O  D-  Nolay,   crowded   neighborhood 
D  E.  Landlord  won't  fix  place  up 
G  P.  Cannot  get  Into  public  houalng 
O  O.  Can't  move  Into  auburbe 
D  H.  No  problem 
n  I-  No  answer 
O  J   Sanitation 
D  K.  Rata    - 

O  L-  Inapectlon  not  strict  enough 
D  M.  Other 

(Queatlon  70  determining  what,  If  any- 
thing. Intervteweea  with  housing  problama 
were  doing  about  them  was  also  asked  at  thla 
point  In  the  Interview,  but  coded  aa  Ques- 
tion 70). 

Queatlon  20.  It  you  bad  a  choice  of  houa- 
lng In  thla  city  what  kind  would  you  like 
to  live  In? 

D  1-  Public  houalng 
n  3.  Rented — private   owner 
n  3.  Own    home 
D  4.  Rented   apartment 
D  S.  Own   apartment 
n  «■  Other 
D  7.  No  answer 

Queatlon  31.  Do  you  think  housing  In  thla 
city  haa   Improved   or  gotten   worse   In   the 
laat  couple  of  years? 
D  1.  Much    worse 
D  3.  Worse 
D  3.  Same 
D  4.  Better 
O  B.  Much  better 
n  B.  No  answer 

Queatlon  33.  Do  you  have  any  children? 
D  Yea    n  No    If    yea.    how    old    are    they? 

(Llat  ages)  Are  any  of  your 

children     in     school?    D  Tea    D  No     How 
many? 

(For  coding  only — do  not  check  during  In- 
terview.) 

G  1.  No  chUdren 
G  3.  No   children   between   agea   6-18;    none 

ahould  be  In  public  school 
G  3.  All  children  between  &-18  are  in  school 
G  4.  One  child  between  0-18  not  In  school, 

other  children  In  school 
G  6.  Two  or  more  children  between  8-18  out 

of  school;  other  children  In  school 
G  8.  Only  one  child  between  8-18;  that  child 

not  In  school 
O  T-  Haa  2  or  more  children  between  8-18: 

none  In  school 
G  8.  Could  not  obtain  enough  Information 
to  classify 

(If  respondent  haa  children.) 

Question  33.  What  kind  of  work  would  you 
like  your  child  (ren)  to  do  when  they  grow 
up?  (If  answer  "up  to  them",  push  for  par- 
enta'  preference)  

(For  coding  only— do  not  check  during 
Interview.) 


>  "Private  owner"  waa  uaed  after  Item  3  In 
Q  17  for  some  of  the  queatlonnalres  because 
experience  showed  that  It  was  necessary  in 
order  to  avoid  over  lapping  Items  3  and  6. 
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G  1'  None:  girls  should  stay  home 

G  3.  None,  other  than     above;  "aa  little  aa 

possible",  etc. 
G  S.  Dont  care  what  type  work.  Just  make 

money,  have  Joba  etc. 
G  4.  Parmer 
G  8.  Armed  services 
G  8.  Skilled  crafts;  blue  collar 
G  T-  White  collar  clerical;   subprofeeslonal 
G  8.  Professional,  college  graduate 
G  9.  No  answer 

Question  34.  Do  you  think  that  the  schools 
(your   chUdren   go   to)     (or   schools   In   this 
neighborhood)  are  very  good,  good,  fair,  poor. 
or  terrible? 
D  1.  Very  good 
a  3.  Good 
G  3.  Average 
G  4.  Poor 
G  8.  Terrible 

G  6.  No  opinion  (but  has  or  lives  with  chil- 
dren who  gro  to  school ) 
D  7.  Not  applicable:   does  not  have  or  live 

with  children  who  go  to  school 
G  9.  No  answer 

(Question  71  asking  "why"  the  Interviewee 
felt  as  he  did  In  response  to  question  24  was 
also  asked  at  this  point  In  the  Interview  but 
coded  as  question  71.) 

Queatlon  36.  (No  question  asked.) 
Question    26.    How    many    people    in    this 
house,   including  yourself,  work   full   time? 
( 40  hoiirs  or  more  a  week ) 
D  0.  None 
□  1.  One 
D  2.  Two 
D  3.  Three 
n  4.  Four 
D  6.  Five  or  more 
n  9.  No  answer 

Queatlon  27.  (No  question  asked.) 
Question  28.  What  is  your  family  income? 
(Sum   of   all   salaries   Including   those  of 
person   speaking,   children   working   part  or 

full    time) 

(For    coding   only — do    not    check    during 
Interview.) 
G  1.  Under  81500    (under   $28.85    per   week; 

under  8125  per  month) 
G  3.  tieoi-tSOOO  (828.86  to  $67.60  per  week; 

$125  to  $250  per  month) 
G  3.  $3001-$4500   (over  $67.70  to  $86.54  per 

week;  over  $260-$S76  per  month) 
G  4.  •4601-$6000  ($86.55  to  $116.38  per  week; 

over  $375  to  $600  per  month ) 
G  5.  •6001-87600     ($115.39     to    •116.38    per 

week;  over  ^375  to  $600  per  month) 
3  6.  Over  $7500   ($144.34  and  up  per  week; 

over  •635  per  month) 
G  7.  Welfare  only 
G  8.  Person  gives  an  answer  but  there  are 

discrepancies 
n  9.  No  answer 

Question  29.  Do  you  work  now  yourself? 
If  so,  what  kind  of  work  do  you  do? 

(For   coding   only— do   not   check   during 
Interview.) 
D  1.  Does    not   work    (housewife,    student, 

haxkdlcapped.  haa  small  children,  over 

age  65,  etc.  Note  reaaon) 
G  2.  Unemployed;  has  given  up  looking  for 

work 
G  3.  Unemployed  and  looking  for  work 
G  4.  Unskilled   or    marginally   skilled    work 

( hod  carrier,  domestic,  etc. ) 
G  5.  Skilled  blue  collar  (carpenter,  etc.) 
G  8.  White  collar  clerical 
G  7.  White   collar   professional,   sub-profes- 
sional, not  clerical 
G  8.  Self  employed 
n  9.  No  answer 

(Ask  question  30  if  respondent  is  working; 
otherwise  skip  to  queatlon  31.) 

Question  30.  How  much  do  you  make  (on 
the  average)  ?  (Read  appropriate  categories. 

If  necessary.)  • pep 

(For  coding  only— do  not  check  during  In- 
terview. ) 

D  1.  Not  working  at  all 
D  3.  Under  $1600    (under  $38.86   per  week; 

$126  per  month) 
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G  3.  •1601-$1300  ($38.86  to  $57.70  per  week; 

$126-$375  per  month) 
D  4.  $3001-$4600      (over     $67.50-$86  64     per 

week;  over  $250-$375  per  month) 
G  6    $4601-$e000    ($86.65-«l  15.34   per   week; 

over  $S76-$600  per  month) 
G  fl    Over  $6000  (over  $116.38  per  week;  over 

$600  per  month) 
D  7.  Welfare — no  amount  given 
G  8.  Not  clear,  discrepancies 
n  9.  No  answer 

Question  31.  If  you  were  looking  for  a  Job 
now,  how  would  you  go  about  It? 
G  1.  Want   ads,   applying  directly   to  com- 
panies— no  agencies 
G  3.  Friends 
G  3.  Both  1  and  2 
G  4.  U.S.E.S. 

Q  6.  Local  anti-poverty  agency 
G  6.  Private  profit  agency 
n  7.  Private  non-profit  group,  church,  etc. 
G  8.  Local    anti-poverty    agency    plus    any 

other  answer 
G  9.  None  or  no  reply 
n  I.  Other 

Question  32.  Do  you  think  the  chances  of 
getting  a  Job  at  all  or  of  changing  Jobs  are 
better  or  worse  now  than  a  year  or  so  ago? 
G  1.  Much  better 
a  3.  Better 
G  3.  Same 
G  4.  Worse 
G  6.  Much  worse 
G  9.  No  answer 

Question  33.  Have  you  ever  been  unem- 
ployed and  had  to  look  for  work?  G  Tes, 
GNo 

How  many  times  has  thla  happened? 

How  long  were  you  out  of  work? 

(Make  sure  person  actually  looked  for  work.) 
(For  coding   only — do   not  check   during 
interview.) 

Q  1 .  Never  unemployed 
n  3.  Once,  short  period — lesa  than  3  months 
□  3.  Once  long  period 
O  4.  Several  times,  short  f>erloda 
G  5.  Several  times,  medium  periods  or  vary- 
ing 
G  6.  Many  times,  long  periods 
G  7.  Pregnancy  or  child  raising  only 
G  9.  No  answer 

(If  answer  to  question  33  waa  yes,  ask 
queatlon  34.) 

Queatlon  34.  When  you  were  unemployed, 
did  you  get  unemployment  Insurance  money 
or  welfare  money? 
G  1-  No,  received  neither 
G  3.  Yes,  welfare 

G  3.  Yes,  unemployment  Insurance 
G  4.  Yes,  both 
G  8.  Question  not  asked 
G  9.  No  answer 

Question  36.  During  the  last  13  months, 
did  you  or  any  member  of  yo«r  family  living 
in  this  house  receive  any  of  the  following? 
(ReadlUt.) 

G  1.  Federal  social  security 
G  3.  Unemployment  compensation 
G  3.  Workman's  compensation 
G  4.  Disabled  veterans  pay 
D  5.  D.C.  welfare  (Note:  Do  not  key  punch.) 
G  8.  Welfare,  other  location  than  D.C. 
G  7.  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) 
Q  8.  Help  from  relatives 
G  9.  Any  other  Insurance  payments 
G  10.  Church  or  private  charity 

(For  coding  only — do  not  check  during 
Interview.) 
G  1 .  No  assistance 

G  3.  Private  soiuxee  only;  no  public  aid 
(friends,  relatives,  private  charity, 
insurance) 
G  3.  Public  insurance- type  aid  (social  se- 
curity, workman's  compensation,  vet- 
eran's Iseneflts,  etc.,  but  no  welfare 
or  AFDC) 
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G  4.  Both  private  and  public  sources,  but 

no  welfare  or  AFDC 
G  6.  Welfare  or  AFDC 
Q  6.  Welfare  or  AFDC  plus  private  sources 
G  7.  Welfare  or  AFDC  plus  public  sources 
G  8.  All  3  types  (private,  public,  welfare  or 

AFDC) 
G  9.  No  answer 

Question  36.  When  or  If  you  ever  need  a 
loan,  oh  say  of  $100  or  so,  where  would  you 
go  to  get  It? 

G  1.  Poverty  organized  credit  union 
G  3.  Where  you  work,  boss 
Q  3.  Bank 

G  4.  Profit  credit  union,  loan  company 
G  6.  Friend  or  relative 
G  8.  Minister  or  local  leader 
G  7.  No  one 
Q  8.  Other 
Q  9.  No  answer  or  don't  know 

Question  37.  If  you  needed  some  clothes 
or  food,  or  some  kind  of  help,  where  would 
you  go? 

Q  1.  Settlement  House 
G  2.  UPO 

G  3.  Neighborhood  poverty  center 
Q  4.  Church  group 
Q  5.  DC.  welfare 
Q  6.  Friends  or  relatives 
Q  7.  Nowhere 
G  8.  Other 
G  9.  No  answer 

Question  38.  If  you  bought  a  TV  set  or 
something  like  that  and  it  was  no  good,  and 
the  store  or  person  you  bought  It  from 
wouldn't  do  anything  about  it,  who  would 
you  go  to  for  help? 

G  1.  PoUoe 

G  3.  Lawyer  or  neighborhood  legal  services 

G  3.  Better  Business  Bureau 

G  4.  Friend  or  relative 

G  B.  Community  poverty  organization 

G  6.  Chvirch  minister,  local  leader 

G  7.  Wouldn't  do  anything,  give  up 

G  8.  Other 

□  9.  No  answer 

Question  39.  As  far  as  you  know.  Is  there 
a  lot  of  poUce  brutality  in  Washington,  only 
a  little,  or  none  at  all? 

n  A.  A  lot.  If  a  lot,  write  what 

G  B.  Some 

G  C.  Only  a  little 

n  D.  None  at  all 

G  I.  Don't  know,  no  answer 

Question  40.  Do  the  Washington  Police 
do: 

n  A.  An  excellent  Job 
G  B.  A  fair  or  OK  Job 
G  C.  Poor  Job 
n  I.  No  answer 

Why  do  you  feel  the  way  you  do?  (Jot 
down  answer) 

Question  41.  Is  there  a  problem  with  trash 
In  this  neighborhood? 

n   1.  Yes 

G  3.  No 

Q  9.  No  answer 

If  yes,  ask  why  is  there  a  problem?  Jot 
down  response: 

Question  43.  How  would  you  rate  the  gro- 
cery stores  in  this  neighborhood  as  to  quality 
and  price? 

G  1.  Both  prices  and  quality  good 
G  3.  Quality  good,  prices  too  high 
G  3.  Prices  good,  quality  poor 
G  4.  Prices  too  high,  quality  Just  fair 
G  5.  Quality  Just  fair,  prices  too  high 
G  6.  Pair  on  both  counts 
G  7.  Poor  on  both  counts 
G  9.  No  answer 

Question  43.  What  neighborhood  problems, 
other  than  those  we  have  already  discussed, 
does  this  neighborhood  have  that  something 
should  be  done  aljout?  (Do  not  prod  or  give 
examples — check  A  to  K.) 
G  A.  Nothing 

G  B.  Street  lights  broken  or  windows  broken 
G  C.  Transportation  bad  or  inadequate 
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G  D.  Crime 

G  E.  Rats  or  cockroaches 
G  P.  Police  protection  Inadequate 
G  G.  Recreation  facilities  needed 
a  H.  Stores  sell  rotten  food 
G  I.  Housing  violations 
G  J.  Urban  renewal  or  school  building  forc- 
ing people  to  leave 
G  K.  Other 

For  coding  only 
G  1.  No  problems  mentioned 
G  2.  One  problem 
G  3.  2  or  more  problems 

Question  44.  Of  all  the  things  which  we've 
discussed  today   (Jobs,  schools,  housing,  po- 
lice, stores,  trash  collection),  which  do  you 
think  is  the  worst  problem  in  this  neighbor- 
hood? 
G  1.  Jobs 
G  2.  Schools 
G  3.  Housing 
G  4.  Stores 
Q  6.  City  services 
G  6.  Police 
G  7.  Crime 
G  8.  Other 
G  9.  No  response 

Question  45.  We've  talked  about  several 
kinds  of  problems  people  can  have,  or  things 
they  may  need  help  with  (housing,  schools. 
Jobs,  emergency  help).  Do  you  know  of  any 
group  in  this  neighborhood  that  Is  doing 
anything  about  these  problems?  (Note  pre- 
cise  answer) 

G  1.  No. 

G  2.  Yes,  private  (church  group,  settlement 

house,  etc.) 
G  3.  Yes,  UPO  group,  federal  poverty  pro- 
gram 
G  4.  Yes,  both  private  and  UPO  groups 
G  5.  Yes,  unclear  whether  public  or  private 

sponsored 
G  8.  Other — police 
G  9.  No  answer 

(If  yes  to  question  45,  ask  question  46.) 

Question  46.  Do  you  think  this  group  Is 
doing  any  good?  G  YES    G  NO    How? . 

(If  answer  to  45  is  2,  3,  or  5.) 
G  A.  Very  much 
G  B.  Quite  a  bit 
G  C.  Some,  so-so 
G  D.  Very  little 
G  E.  None 

G  H.  Question  not  asked 
G  I.  No  answer 

(If  answer  to  45  is  4.) 
G  J.  Both  are  very  good 
G  K.  Both  pretty  good  ' 

G  L.  Both  so-so 
G  M.  Both  do  very  little  good 
G  N.  Neither  does  any  good 
G  O.  Private  good,  public  poor 
G  P.  Public  good,  private  poor 

Question  47.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  UPO, 
United  Planning  Organization?  (Make  sure 
they  do  know.)  If  so,  how  did  you  first  learn 
about  It? 

G  1.  No 

G  2.  Yes,  neighbors  or  friends 

G  3.  Yes,  poverty  worker 

G  4.  Yes,  newspaper,  radio,  TV,  billboards, 
ads,  etc. 

G  5.  Yes,    cooperating   neighborhood    group 
(block  club,  church) 

G  6.  Yes.  local  group  set  up  by  UPO  or  Fed- 
eral poverty  program 

G  7.  Yes,  other 

G  9.  No  answer 

At  this  point  in  the  interview  the  ques- 
tion was  asked  if  the  respondent  had  ever 

heard  of  Pride,  inc. — a  local  quasi  self-help 

program,  but  is  coded  as  question  73.) 
(If  the  answer  to  question  47  Is  yes,  ask.) 
Question  48.  Lately  there  has  been  a  lot 

of  discussion  al>out  who  should  run  poverty 

agencies.  Who  do  you  think  should  run  them? 

G  A.  The  people  of  the  area 

G  B.  The  people  of  the  area  organized  In 
some  way  (I.e.  corporations) 

G  C.  Federal   government 
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G  D.  city   governments 
G  E.  Business 

G  F.  Private,  non-profilt  organization 
G  G.  Other. 
G  H.  Don't  know 

G  I.  Both  people  and  government  together 
Question  49.  Is  there  a  neighborhood  de- 
velopment program  headquarters  or  settle- 
ment house  In  your  neighborhood?  Q  Yes, 
GNo 

If  yes,  have  you  ever  been  there?  G  Yes, 
G  No 

For  coding  only 
G  1-  Don't  know  of  any 
G  2.  Vaguely  know,  never  been  there 
G  3.  Definitely  know,  but  never  been  thero 
G  4.  Know  of  it,  been  there  at  least  once 
G  5.  Know  of  It,  been  there  often  or  several . 
times 
(If  the  answer  to  question  49  Is  "yes"  ask 
question  50  and  question  51.) 

Question  50.  Have  you  gotten  any  help 
from  the  neighborhood  center?  G  Yes,  G  No. 

If    yes,    what   kind?    

(For  coding  only — do  not  check  during  In- 
terview.) 
G  A.  Nothing 
G  B.  Pood,  clothes,  other  material   help  on 

an  emergency  basis 
G  C.  Job  location 
n  D.  Legal  Bid,  help  with  landlord 
D  E.  Family  services,  counseling  for  kids,  etc. 
G  P.  Information  about  existing  services,  re- 
ferrals to  welfare,  USES,  maternity 
care,  etc. 
G  G.  Don't  know 
G  H.  Two  or  more  services  (B  thru  F)  code 

here,  check  others 
G  I.  Question  not  asked 

Question  51.  Since  you  learned  about  the 
neighborhood  center,  have  you  Joined  In  any 
of  Its  activities?  G  Yes,  G  No  (If  yes, 
what?)  (Prod  If  necessary  to  find  out  If  they 
even  talk  of  It  to  friends.)  (Jot  down 
answer. ) 

(For  coding  only —  do  not  check  during  In- 
terview.) 
G  1.  Attended  meetings  of  block  clubs,  etc. 

set  up  by  center 
G  2.  Passed    on   Information,    learned    thru 

center   to  others 
G  3.  Told  people  about  the  center  or  about 

services  It  has 
G  4.  Volunteered    time    to    work    with    the 

center 
G  5.  Given  money,  helped  raise  money 
G  6.  More  than  1  of  the  above 
G  7.  Nothing 
G  8.  Question  not  asked 
G  9.  No  answer 

Question  62.  Has  a  poverty  worker  or  a 
block  worker  ever  visited  you.  If  so  how  many 
times? 
G  1.  Never 
G  2.  Once 
G  3.  Several  times 
G  4.  Regularly 
G  9.  No  answer 

Question  53.  Do  you  feel  that  the  War  on 
Poverty  is  doing  any  good? 
G  1.  Alot  of  good 
G  2.  Some  good 
G  3.  Not  much  good 
G  4.  No  good 
n  9.  No  answer 

Question  54.  What  do  you  think  should  be 
the  purpose  of  the  poverty  program? 

(For  coding   only — do   not  check   during 
Interview.) 
G  A.  Giving  people  service  only  such  as  food, 

employment,  clothes,  advice 
G  B.  Mainly  service,  but  also  help  organize 

people  to  help  themselves 
G  C.  Mainly  help   people  organize   to   help 
themselves,   but  In   the   meantime, 
supply  service 
G  D.  Help   pe^le   organize   and   supply   as 

little  service  as  possible 
G  E.  Other 
G  F.  Don't  know 
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D  I.  No  answer 

Question  56.  If  you  had  tlOOO,  what  would 

you  do  with  It?  (Note  exact  answer) 

Q  A.  Down  payment  on  a  house 

D  B.  Pay  off  bUU 

D  C    LlTe  off  It 

D  D.  Move  to  a  better  neighborhood 

D  E.  Buy  specific  Item  (TV,  etc.) 

D  r.  Buy  car 

D  O.  Blow  It  on  treating  klda,  going  out  with 

friends,  etc. 
D  H.  Save  It 
n  I.  other 
O  J.  Education 
O  K.  Olve  to  others 
D  L.  Improve  home 
a  M.  Start  own  business 

Question  56    Do  you  take  or  have  any  of 
the  following?   (Check  any  yes  answers) 
n  1.  Dally  newspaper 
n  a   TV 

Radio  4 

Weekly  newspaper 

One  or  more  weekly  magazines 

A  car 

A  telephone 

None 

No  answer 
(I^)r   coding   only — do   not   check   during 
Interview.) 

Number  of  Items  respondent  Indicated  In 
answer  to  question  56. 


a. 

D  3. 


n 

D 

D  8 

D  7 

D  8 

D  9 


D  1    One 
n  2-  Two 
D  3.  Three 
O  4.  Pour 

□  5.  Plve 

□  7.  None 

Q  9.  No  answer 

Question  57.  Do  you  often  leave  your  neigh- 
borhood? D  Yea.  n  No. 

If  not  very  often,  why?  (Jot  down  an- 
swer)     

Question  58.  Who  do  you  feel  U  the  most 
effecUve  leader  and  spokesman  for  Negroea? 

(Por  coding  only — do  not  check  during 
Interview  ) 

n  1.  Whitney  Young 
n  2.  Roy  WUklns 
n  3    Martin  Luther  King 
O  4.  Stokely  Carmlchael 
D  5.  Ployd  McKlSBlck 
D  6    Rap  Brown 
D  7    Dick  Gregory 
D  8.  Mohammed  All   iCassius  Clay) 
n  9.  No  answer 
C  I    Other 

Question  59  Do  you  know  of  any  leaders  In 
this  neighborhood?  n  Yes.  D  No.  Do  you 
know  of  any  In  the  city  as  a  whole?  Q  Tea, 
D  No. 

(If  yes)  Who? 

(Por  coding  only— do  not  check  during 
Interview  ) 

D  A.  No  leaders  at  all 

D  B.  No  leader  In  neighborhood,  some  In  city 
G  C    Leaders  In  both  neighborhood  and  city 
n  D.  Leader  In  neighborhood,  not  In  city 
G  I    Don't  know  or  no  response 

(Question  60  was  asked  In  the  following 
order,  however,  the  "yes"  or  "no"  response 
was  coded  as  Question  73.) 

Question  60.  Do  you  think  in  general  that 
It  Is  necessary  to  riot  in  order  that  things  be 
changed?     D  Yes.     G  No. 

Are  riots  good,  bad,  or  what? 
G  A.  Oood,  only  way  to  get  change 
G  B.  Some  good,  some  bad 
G  C.  Some  good,  mostly  bad 
G  D.  Bad.    serve    no    purpose,    shouldn't    be 

used 
n  E.  No  response 

Question    61.    Who   do    you    think   should 
take  care  of  the  problems  In  this  neighbor- 
hood? 
(Jot  down  actual  answer)   

(Por  coding  only — do  not  check  during 
Interview.) 
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Q  A.  Government 

n  B.  People  can't  do  anything,  city  or  gov- 
ernment must  handle 

G  C.  People  should  do  some  things,  but  need 
government  support,  help 

G  D.  People  could  do  some  things  If  they 
would  band  together,  but  they  won't 

Q  E.  People  could  handle  problem  without 
government  If  they'd  try,  band  to- 
gether, but  they  won't 

G  P.  People  should  handle  problem  together, 
don't  need  government 

G  O.  Individuals  can  handle  problem  or 
leader  can 

G  H.  Could  not  classify 

G  I    No  answer 

Here  are  some  statements  about  which  peo- 
ple feel  very  differently.  Would  you  tell  me 
whether  you  strongly  agree,  agree,  disagree  or 
strongly  disagree  with  them. 

Question  62.  It  Is  best  to  live  for  today  be- 
cause you  can't  tell  what  tomorrow  will 
bring? 

Q  1.  Strongly  agree 
G  2.  Agree 
G  3.  Neutral 
G  4.  Disagree 
n  5.  Strongly  disagree 
G  9    No  answer 

Question  63.  You  can  get  almost  anything 
you  want  If  you  Just  try  hard  enough. 
G  1    Strongly  agree 
G  2.  Agree 
G  3.  Neutral 
G  4    Disagree 
Q  5.  Strongly  disagree 
G  9.  No  answer 

Question  64.  Things  are  what  they  are  and 
probably  won't  ever  be  better. 
G  1    Strongly  agree 
[j  2    Agree 
~  3.  Neutral 

4.  Disagree 

5.  Strongly  disagree 
Q  9.  No  answer 

Question  65.  You  can't  change  things  no 
matter  what  you  do. 
Z2  I    Strongly  agree 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

Strongly  disagree 

No  answer 

Question  66  Life  has  its  up  and  downs  but 
things  are  getting  better  In  the  long  run. 
G  1    Strongly  agree 

Agree 

3  Neutral 

4  Disagree 
5.  Strongly  disagree 
9    No  answer 

Question    67.    Riots    have    brought    about 
long    delayed    Improvements    In    the    cities 
where   they   have   occurred. 
[j  1    Strongly  agree 

2    Agree 

3.  Neutral 

4.  Disagree 

G  5.  Strongly  disagree 
G  9.  No  answer 

Question  68.  Head  of  Household  (This 
question  was  derived  from  the  responses  to 
Question  12,  sex;  Question  13,  marital  status: 
and  Question  22,  number  of  children.) 

(Por   coding   only — do   not   check   during 
Interview.) 
G  A.  Pemale  head  of  house,  female  only 

Pemale    head    of    house,    female    plus 

children 
Pemale  head  of  house,  female,  children, 

others 
Pemale  head  of  house,  female,  others 

(relatives) 
Male  head  of  house  (single  male) 
Male  head  of  house  ( with  wife  present ) 
Male  head  of  house  (wife,  children) 
Male  head  of  house  (wife,  others) 
Male  head  of  house   (no  wife,  others, 
including  children) 
J.  No  answer  p>osslble  from  given  data 
Question  69.  Number  of  rooms  in  living 
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unit.    (This  question  was  asked  during  the 
interview  immediately  after  Q  16.) 
G  1.  One 

G  a.  Two 

G  3.  Three 

G  4.  Pour 

G  5.  Plve 

G  6.  Six 

G  7.  Seven 

G  8.  Eight  or  more 

G  9.  No  answer 

Question   70    What   are   you   doing   about 
your    housing    problem(s)?    (This    question 
was  asked  during  the  Interview  Immediately 
after  Q  16.) 
G  1  •  No  problem 
G  2.  Problem  but  not  doing  anything  about 

It 
G  3.  Problem  and  doing  something  about  It 
Q  9.  No  answer 

Question  71.  Why  do  you  feel  the  way  you 
do  about  schools  In  the  area?  (The  question 
was  asked  Inunedlately  following  Question  24. 
Possible  responses  were  printed  on  the  ques- 
tionnaire. ) 

CODE: 
G  1  •  No  problems 
n  2.  One  problem 
G  3.  Two  or  more  problems 

Possible  responses: 
G  Rundown 
Q  Overcrowded 
Q  Cold 

Q  Windows,  broken 
G  Gloomy,  dark 
G  Insulllclent  play  space 
G  Insufficient  textbooks,  blackboards,  etc. 
Q  Teachers  ( note  good,  bad,  don't  care,  etc.) 
G  Counselors  (good.  bad.  not  enough  of) 
G  Books,  library  (books  out  of /<^ate) 
Q  Playground  equipment         \ 
G  Organized  sports  ' 

G  No  original  play  or  enrichment  trips 
G  Principal 

G  Curriculum   (no  Negro  history,  track  sys- 
tem, vocational  training,  etc.) 
G  Other:     

Question  72.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Pride, 
Inc.?  (This  question  was  asked  Immediately 
following  Question  47.) 
G  1.  Yes 
G  2.  No 
G  9.  No  answer 

Question  73    Do  you  think  it  Is  necessary 
to    riot   In   order    that   things    be    changed? 
(This  question  was  asked  as  Question  60  but 
coded  here.) 
G  1-  Yes 
G  2.  No 
Q  9.  No  answer 

Question  74.  In  what  area  of  the  city  do 
you  reside?  (This  question  was  coded  with- 
out asking.) 
G  1.  NDC  «1 
G  2.  Cardoza 
G  3.  South  East 

CATEGORIES    OF     QUESTIONS     IN     POVEKTT     QITSS- 
TIONNADIE  BY   NtrMBKB 

Demographic  Items:  Q8.  Q9,  QIO,  Qll.  Q12. 
Q13,  QI5,  Q16,  Q17.  Q18,  Q2a,  Q26,  Q28, 
Q29.   Q30.   Q33.   Q68.   Qe9.   Q74 

Information  Items:  Q14.  Q19,  Q20,  Q31, 
Q34,  Q35.  Q36,  Q37.  Q38.  Q40,  Q41,  Q42,  Q43, 
Q44,  Q45.  Q47,  Q4g,  Q50.  Q51,  Q52,  QS6.  Q57, 
Q58,  Q59,  Q72 

Attitudiruil  Items:  Q31,  Q23,  Q24.  Q32,  Q39, 
Q46,  Q48.  QS3,  Q54,  Q55.  Q60,  Q61.  Q62,  Q63, 
Q64.  Q65.  Q66,  (^67,  Q70.  Q71.  Q73 

City  Problems:  Q19.  Q20,  Q21,  Q24,  Q32. 
Q33,  Q39.  Q40.  Q41.  Q42,  Q43.  Q44,  Q47,  Q56. 
Q60,  Q67,  Q71.  Q73 

Povfty  Programs:  Q15.  Q34.  Q35,  Q36,  Q37, 
Q38,  Q45,  Q4e.  Q47.  Q48,  Q49.  Q50,  QSl.  Q52, 
Q53,  Q54.  Q55,  Q61.  Q72 

PART     m.      MAJOR     IXMOCRAPHIC     FIMDINCS 

In  part  III  we  will  review  the  demographic 
findings  for  the  sample  as  a  whole  and  then 
consider  how  selected  groupk — namely  the 
white  population,  the  poor,  and  the  residents 
of  the  three  selected  areas  compare  with  each 
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other  and  with  the  entire  sample.  The  main 
variables  to  be  considered  are  those  of  race, 
marital  status,  and  family,  education,  in- 
come, employment,  housing,  welfare,  and 
origin  of  the  population. 
A.  Characteristics  of  the  sample  as  a  whole 
1.  Age,  Sex,  and  Area  Stratification 

With  the  exception  of  the  variables  of  age. 
sex,  and  area,  the  sample  was  not  prestratl- 
fied.  As  described  in  part  I.  the  original 
quotas  were  set  at  150  Interviews  per  area 
(450  sample  total)  with  a  52.7 '«  to  47.3% 
female  to  male  ratio. 

Table  1  shows  the  original  age  and  Sex 
distribution  for  each  area. 

TABLE  l.-ORIGINAL  QUOTAS  FOR  EACH  AREA  ACCORDING 
TO  SEX  AND  AGE 

Sex 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

2  Racial  Characteristics  of  the  Sample 
In  Part  II  we  noted  that  there  had  been 
a  distinct  trend  over  the  years  toward  a 
greater  percentage  of  non-white  population 
in  the  areas  of  Washington  where  the  sur- 
vey took  place. 
As  anticipated,   the  number  of  Negro  re- 


ngo 

Male 

Female 

1610  19        ..  .  . 

6 

37 
18 

12 

20to2«      

7 

16 

25  to  44         

33 

70 

4Stob9  

17 

35 

60to64      

5 

11 

65 

3 

6 

Totsi 

Percent 

71 
47.3 

79 
52.7 

150 
100 

After  the  Interviewing  was  terminated, 
there  were  477  completed  questionnaires  di- 
vided unequally  among  the  three  areas.  Un- 
fortunately this  did  not  enable  us  to  exactly 
flu  our  original  quotas. 

Therefore,  the  quotas  were  readjusted 
slightly  so  that  (1)  there  was  an  equal 
number  of  respondents  In  each  of  the  three 
areas;  (2)  there  was  an  equal  number  of 
respondents  in  the  age  categories  of  each 
area;  and  (3)  there  was  an  Identical  ratio 
of  female  to  male  respondents  In  each  area. 

In  the  readjusted  sample  there  were  426 
interviews  or  142  per  area  with  a  female  to 
nuile  ratio  of  56.6%  to  44.4%. 

Table  2  shows  the  final  age-sex  distribu- 
tion of  each  area. 

TABLE  2-FINAL  STRATIFICATION    FOR   EACH   AREA   BY 
SEX  AND  AGE 


Ate 

Sex 

ToUl 

Male 

Female 

16  to  19. 

6 

6 

12 

35 

18 

5 

3 

12 

20  to  24 

7 

19 

25  to  44. 

29 

64 

45  to  59. 

15 

33 

60  to  64 

3 

8 

65 

III 

3 

6 

T« 
Percent. 

63 
44.4 

79 
55.6 

142 

100 

Table  3  illustrates  the  age  distribution  for 
the  entire  sample: 

TABLE 3.-AGE  DISTRIBUTION  IN  PERCENT  FOR  THE  WHOLE 
SAMPLE 


A(e 


Percent  ol 
respondents 


16  to  19 

20  to  24 

2510  44 

45  to  59 

60  to  64 

65 

ToUI. 


9 
13 
45 
23 


Excess  questionnaires  in  each  age  and  sex 
category  were  discarded  through  a  process  of 
random  selection.  In  this  way  fifty-one  ques- 
tionnaires were  discarded  leaving  a  total  of 
426. 

All  responses  tabulated  and  statistical 
tests  performed  In  the  Prouty  Survey  were 
done  utilizing  the  426  selected  question- 
naires. 
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spondents  was  high — comprising  86  15%  of 
the  sample.  The  remainder  of  the  sample  was 
predominantly  white  with  only  six  respond- 
enta  who  were  neither  Negro  nor  Caucasian. 
Table  4  illustrates  the  distribution  of  race 
by  sex  for  the  entire  sample. 


TABLE  4.-DISTRIBUTI0N  OF  RACE  BY  SEX 


Race 


Sex 


Negro 


White 


Other 


Number     Percent      Number      Percent      Number      Percent 


Male... 
Female. 


Single 

Married  and  living  with  spouse 

Married  and  not  living  with  spouse.. 
Separated,  widowed,  or  divorced... 

Other 

No  response 

Total..  


120 

28.17 

218 

51.17 

17 

3.99 

69 

16.20 

0 

0 

2 

.47 

426 


100.00 


While  159  persons  (37.32%)  of  the  sample 
reported  having  no  children,  267  (62.67%) 
had  varying  numbers  of  children. 

Most  (62.56%)  of  the  Individuals  or  fami- 
lies virtth  children  had  between  two  and  four 
children. 

Table  6  illustrates  the  numbers  of  children 
per  family  or  individual. 

TABLE  6— NUMBERS  OF  CHILDREN   IN   FAMILIES 


Number 
ol  re- 
spondents 


Percent 
ot  re- 
spondents 


1  Child 75  28.09 

2-4  children 167  62.55 

5  or  more  children 23  8.61 

Can't  ascertain 2  0.75 

Total 267  100.00 

Children  were  fairly  well  distributed 
throughout  all  age  groups.  Slightly  under 
20%  of  the  sample  had  children  in  two  or 
more  age  categories.  Approximately  half  of 
these  families  were  those  reporting  over  five 
children. 

Table  7  demonstrates  the  age  distribution 
of  children  among  families  or  individuals 
with  children.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
largest  single  group  consisted  of  those  having 
all  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  20 
years. 

TABLE  7.-AGES  OF  CHILDREN 


100 


Number  of         Percent  ol 
respondents      respondents 


Number  of  families  with  all 
children  6  or  over 

Number  of  families  with  all 
children  7  to  20 

Number  of  famiMes  with  all 
children  over  21 

Number  of  families  with 
children  in  2  or  more  cate- 
gories  

Total 


70 
92 
52 

53 


26.22 
34.46 
19.48 

19.85 


267 


100  01 


55 
212 


36.38 
49.77 


28 
25 


6.57 
5.87 


1.17 
.23 


Note:  Total  number  326;  total  percent  9999. 

3.  Marital  and  Family  Characteristics 
The  data  gathered  from  the  questionnaires 
enables  us  to  characterize  the  type  of  house- 
holds and  family  life  of  the  respondents 

Just  about  half  of  the  sample  population 
was  married  and  living  with  spouse  About 
20',  were  married  but  not  living  with  tpouse 
because  of  separation,  divorce  or  death. 

Table  5  shows  the  marital  status  for  the 
entire  sample. 

TABLE    5.-MARITAL    STATUS    OF    THE   SAMPLE 

Number         Percent 
of  re-  ot  re- 

spondents     spondents 


We  were  particularly  interested  in  ascer- 
taining how  many  families  there  were  In 
which  the  head  of  the  household  was  a  wom- 
an rather  than  a  man.  Over  20'";  of  our 
sample  can  be  placed  in  this  category. 

There  are  various  reasons  for  this.  First, 
among  older  women  death  of  the  spouse  Is  a 
common  reason.  Second,  there  were  a  ntmiber 
of  respondents  who  Indicated  they  were 
single  and  had  children.  Third  (and  the 
largest  number),  were  either  not  living 
with,  separated,  or  divorced  from  the  spouse. 

Although  the  92  households  with  no  male 
head  represents  21  60';c  of  the  whole  sample, 
it  is  34.46%  of  the  267  households  with 
children. 

Although  the  92  households  with  no  male 
head  represents  21.60%  of  the  whole  sample. 
It  is  34.46%  of  the  267  households  with  chil- 
dren. 

The  head  of  household  data  Is  given  in 
Table  8. 

TABLE  8-HEAD  OF  HOUSE 


Number 
of  re- 
spondents 


Percent 
of  re- 
spondents 


Male,  with  wife  and  family 

218 

51.17 

Female  head  of  house,  children 

and  relatives.     .- 

92 

21.60 

Single,  lives  alone,  male  or  female.. 

72 

16.90 

16  to  25,  lives  with  family,  can't 

determine  if  head  ot  house 

21 

4.93 

Older,  lives  with  relatives 

10 

2.35 

Can't  ascertain  sex  ot  head  of  house. 

13 

3.05 

Total 

426 

100.00 

4.  Origin  and  Mobility  of  Respondents 

Respondents  were  asked  the  length  of  time 
they  had  lived  In  both  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  In  the  particular  neighborhood 
where  they  currently  resided.  If  they  were 
not  bom  in  the  District,  they  were  asked 
where  they  had  previously  lived. 

One  hundred  fifty-one  persons,  over  35% 
of  the  sample,  have  lived  In  Washington  all 
their  lives.  An  additional  30%  have  lived  in 
Washington  more  than  10  years. 

Table  9  illustrates  the  length  of  time  the 
respondents  have  lived  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

TABLE  9.-LENGTH  OF  RESIDENCE  IN  WASHINGTON,  O.C. 


Number         Percent 
ol  re-  of  re- 

spondents     spondents 


More  than  10  years 294  69.01 

5tol0years 46  10.80 

lto5years  59  13.85 

Under  1  year 26  6.10 

No  response 1  -23 

ToUI 426  99.99 


Table  10  shows  the  place  of  origin  of  those 
not  bom  in  the  District  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  preponderant  number  of  persons 
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not   born   In    the   District   came    rrozn   tba 
South. 

TABLE  10.-ORI6IN  OF  RESPONDENTS 


Nambw 

Porcont 

olra- 

ol  r»- 

SpORdMtS 

spondonb 

1 

Born  in  District 

151 

35.45 

South- ruril 

§7 

20.42 

Sout<)-urt>tn 

90 

21.12 

North-rur»l 

5 

1.17 

No(1ti-urb«n 

41 

9.62 

Midwtst  or  Wtst-utta* 

17 

3.99 

MIdwwt  or  Wwt-iKr»l 

4 

.94 

PuortoRieo 

0 

0 

Outsid*  continonta!  Unltwl  Siatat. 

inottior  country 

15 

3.52 

Noinswtr 

l( 

3.76 

Total 

426 

99.99 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

neighborhood  Is  correlated  with  the  length 
of  residency  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  hypothesised  that  newer  residents 
would  tend  to  become  "locked-ln"  In  the 
first  nelghtx>rhood  In  which  they  settled. 
However,  with  the  data  which  we  have,  It  Is 
impossible  to  conclusively  prove  or  disprove 
this  because  the  time  spans  chosen  are  too 
broad  to  allow  really  deflnltlve  conclusions. 

It  Is  clear,  however,  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  moblUty  within  the  city.  Only  19  16% 
of  the  long-time  residents  (over  10  years) 
had  lived  In  the  neighborhood  where  they 
presently  reside  for  all  of  those  10  years. 
On  the  other  hand  over  17%  of  the  long 
term  resldenU  had  been  living  at  their  pres- 
ent addressee  for  less  than  a  year   The  ma- 


When  we  examine  the  In-mlgratlon  pat- 
tern over  the  years,  some  Interesting  facts 
appear. 

As  disclosed  in  Table  11,  nearly  80%  of 
those  migrants  who  have  lived  In  the  District 
over  10  years  came  from  the  South. 

T/mCt  H.-ORHJIN  OF  OLDER  MH5RANTS 

Lmfth  of  thM  in  tho  DWrlcl 

10  yMrs  or  Pertant 

mora 


South- rural 

South-urt>an 

North- rural 

North-ufttan 

MidWMt 

Outsida  continental  UnHad 
Statas 

Total 


12} 
il} 

5 


78.13 
16.41 

5.47 


128 


100.00 


While  Southerners  are  still  a  majority 
among  more  recent  migrants,  the  percentage 
originating  In  other  areas  of  the  country  has 
increased. 

As  Table  12  demonstrates,  the  percentage 
of  respondents  coming  from  the  Middle  West 
has  Increased  the  greatest  amount. 

TABLE  ir— ORIGIN  OF  RECENT  MIGRANTS 


Laflfth  ol  time 

in  the  District 

Sto9 
years 

Pareant 

Undar5 
yaars 

Pareant 

South 

North 

Midirmt 

Outside  UnitadSUtss... 

23 
9 
5 

7 

52.27 
20.45 
11.37 
15.90 

47 
15 
11 
6 

59.50 

18.98 

13.92 

7.58 

Total 

44 

99.99 

79 

99.99 
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Jorlty  then  has  lived  In  the  place  of  current 
residence  for  over  one,  but  under  10  years. 

Most  respondents  living  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  from  five  to  nine  years  have 
also  moved  at  least  once.  46.67%  have  lived 
In  their  present  neighborhood  for  over  one 
but  less  than  five  years.  Moreover,  21.88% 
have  lived  at  their  present  addresses  for 
under  one  year. 

Twenty  percent  of  the  respondents  living 
In  the  District  for  from  one  to  four  years 
have  been  dwelling  In  their  present  resi- 
dences for  under  six  months. 

Table  14  shows  the  length  of  residency 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  according  to 
residency  In  the  particular  neighborhood. 


TABLE  14.-LENGTH  OF  RESIDENCY  IN  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ACCORDING  TO  RESIDENCY  IN  NEIGHBORHOOD 


Tima  in  District  ol  Columbia 


Tima  in  naJghtMrhood 


10  yaars  or  ovar 


5  to  9  yaars 


1  to  4  yaars 


Undar  1  yaar 


Number      Percent      Number      Percent      Number      Percent      Number      Percent 


10  years  or  over 

5  to9  yaars 

1  to  4  yaars 

Under  1  year 

Under  6  months 

Total 


59  19. 16 

115  37.34 

80  25.97 

24  7.79 

30  9.74 

Im  100.00 


10 

15 

5 

2 


31.25 

46.87 

15.63 

6.25 


32 
12 

11 


58,18  .. 

21.82 

20.00 


8 

18 


"26.'77 
69.23 


32       100.00 


55       100.00 


26      loaoo 


Resi>ondents  were  also  asked  how  long 
they  had  resided  In  the  neighborhood  where 
they  were  Interviewed  in  order  to  determine 
their  mobility  within  tho  city.  Although 
nearly  a  majority  of  respondent  (43.43%) 
had  lived  in  the  neighborhood  for  five  years  or 
more.  26.82%  had  been  living  there  for  under 
one  year. 

Table  13  illustrates  length  of  residency  In 
the  neighborhood. 

TABLE   13.— LENGTH   OF   RESIDENCY   IN    NEIGHBORHOOD 

Number  of         Percent  ol 
respondents      respondents 

Less  than  6  months. 55  12.91 

7  months  to  1  year 55  12.91 

1  to  4  years 127  29.81 

5  to  10  years 126  29.58 

Over  10  years M  13.K 

No  response 4  .94 

TottL ««  loaoo 

Tbla  Infonnatlcm  la  mon  meaningful, 
however,  when  length  of  residency  In   the 


5.  Education 

Respondents  were  asked  two  questions 
concerning  their  levels  of  educational  attain- 
ment :  ( 1 )  how  many  years  of  school  they 
had  completed;  and  (2)  whether  or  not  they 
had  received  any  additional  training  since 
leaving  school. 

Only  16.26%  of  the  sample  had  less  than 
eight  years  of  education  and  less  than  1'"^, 
had  no  education.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum,  slightly  less  than  9%  had  college 
degrees. 

The  largest  group  of  persons  In  the  sample 
were  those  who  had  had  between  9  and  12 
years  of  education.  Since  the  high  school 
drop-out  problem  Is  severe  In  many  Inner 
city  areas.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  the  per- 
centage of  those  fitting  this  description  In 
our  three  area  sample.  A  fairly  large  per- 
centage of  the  respondents  do  fit  In  the  drop- 
out category.  While  84.04%  had  attended 
high  school,  only  50.24%  of  the  sample  could 
be  considered  to  have  completed  high  school. 
Thus,  33.8' I  dropped  out. 

The  response  to  the  second  question  was 
disappointing  for  two  reasons.  First,  despite 
the  large  percentage  of  persons  (49.05%) 
without  high  school  degrees,  only  an  ex- 
tremely small  number  reported  additional 
schooling  or  training  after  having  left  school. 
Second,  those  who  did  receive  training  were 
thoke  who  needed  It  least. 

Nearly  70%  of  the  respondents  had  re- 
ceived no  additional  education  or  Job  train- 
ing since  leaving  school.  Another  (nearly) 
17%  did  not  answer  the  question  and  can 
undoubtedly  be  added  to  this  category. 

Thus,  only  14.32%  of  those  surveyed  had 
received  additional  education  after  school- 
ing. Of  these,  1.88%  had  paid  for  their  own 
classes. 

Table  15  shows  the  level  of  educational 
attainment  for  the  entire  sample. 


TABLE   15.— YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED— Continued 


Number  ot 
respondents 


Percent  of 
respondents 


Attended  collefe  or  pott  high 

school  skm  training 

College  degree 

No  answer 

Total 


52 

12.21 

27 

8.69 

3 

0.70 

426 


99.99 


Table  1^  demonstrates  the  type  of  addi- 
tional edujatlon  or  Job  training  received  by 
respondents  In  the  three  areas  surveyed.  It  Is 
Interesting  to  note  that  less  than  2%  of  the 
respondents  had  participated  In  Federal  pro- 
grams such  as  MDTA  and  the  Job  Corps. 

TABLE  16.-PARTICIPATI0N  IN  SPECIAL  JOB  TRAINING, 
AS  ADULT  EDUCATION,  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  OR 
FEDERAL  PROGRAMS.  SINCE  LEAVING  SCHOOL 


Number 

Percent 

ofje- 
spondenb 

ol  re- 
spondents 

No 

294 

69.01 

Yes.  vocational  hi|h  schooL  adult 

education 

33 

7.75 

Yes,  paid  lor  classes 

8 

1.88 

Yes,  special  classes  for  houaewHt, 

such  as  nutrition 

3 

.70 

Yes,  apprentKeship 

1 

.23 

Yes.  but  no  Federal  paid  programs  . 

2 

.47 

Yes,  Federal  program,  such  as  Job 

Corps,  NYC  or  MDTA,  OJT     

Yes.  Federa  1  programs  plus  othara.. 

7 

1.64 

0 

0 

No  answer 

71 

16.67 

Yes,  but  not  clear  where,  etc 

7 

1.64 

ToUl 

426 

99.99 

TABLE  15.-YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED 


Number  ol 
respondents 


Percent  ol 
respondents 


None 

Under  8 

9  through  12 

High  Khool  diploma. 


3 

0.70 

82 

14.55 

144 

33.80 

12S 

29.34 

The  results  are  even  more  disappointing 
when  amount  of  education  Is  correlated  with 
participation  In  additional  training  pro- 
grams. Excluding  college  graduates,  we  see 
that  the  percentage  of  those  participating  in 
poet-school  training  rises  with  the  amount 
of  basic  education. 

Only  9.36%  of  those  respondents  with  less 
than  eight  years  of  education  have  had  addi- 
tional training.  This  demonstrates  that  train- 
ing programs  are  reaching  least  those  who 
need  them  most. 

The  most  precipitous  rise  in  percentage  of 
participation  occurs  In  the  next  group,  where 
18.26%  of  the  respondents  with  between  9  to 
12  years  of  education  but  no  high  school 
diploma. 

Table  17  shows  the  amount  of  participa- 
tion in  poet-school  training  for  those  with- 
out college  degrees. 
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as  housewives,  veterans  or  retired  persons) 
54.76%  receive  no  benefits  and  11.90%  wel- 
fare or  A.P.D.C.  fiinds.  The  preponderant 
number  of  those  who  consider  themselves 
on  the  labor  force  but  unemployed  are  not 
receiving  compensatory  benefits.  37.50%  are 
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currently   being   paid   unemployment   com- 
pensation. 

Plnally,  of  the  employed  population, 
13.06%  have  members  of  their  immediate 
families  who  receive  either  public  insurance 
or  welfare  benefits. 


TABLE  43.-CURRENT  EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  AND  ASSISTANCE  FUNDS 


Employmetit 


Assistance  funds  to  any  membet  of  immediate  family 


Unemployed 


Employed 


Does  not  work 

(housewife,  retired, 

etc.) 

Number     Percent     Number     Percent     Number     Percent 


None 

Privite 

Public  insurance  (social  security,  unemployment) 
Welfare  AFDC ^ 

Total 


46 

3 

25 

10 


54.76 

3.57 

29.76 

11.90 


56.25 

6. 25 

37.50 


204 
9 

23 
9 


83.27 
3.67 
9.39 
3.67 


84 


99.99 


16     loaoo 


245 


100.00 


Thus,  of  the  345  respondents  who  reported, 
only  41  (11.88%)  persons  In  the  categories  of 
labor  force  and  non-labor  force  unemployed 
are  currently  receiving  assistance  payments 
of  any  kind.  This  represents  9.62%  of  the 
total  sample.  In  addition  there  are  32  persons 
In  the  family  of  employed  Individuals  who 
receive  public  benefits. 

Respondents  were  also  asked  whether  or 
not  they  had  received  public  Insurance  of 
assistance  benefits  In  the  past.  Table  49 
demonstrates  that  of  those  who  had  been 
unemployed  at  some  time  In  the  past,  29.78% 
received  either  welfare  or  unemployment  In- 
surance payments. 

TABLE  44.-UNEMPLOYMENT  OR  WELFARE  BENEFITS  WHEN 
RESPONDENT  WAS  UNEMPLOYED  IN  THE  PAST 


FABLE  44.— UNEMPLOYMENT  OR  WELFARE  BENEFITS 
WHEN  RESPONDENT  WAS  UNEMPLOYED  IN  THE 
PAST — Continued 


Pereeflt 

Number  Percent  of  re- 

ef re-  of  re-  spondents 

spondents      spondents    with  category 
8  end  9  out 


Yes;  both 

Question  not  asked. . . 
No  answer 

0 
233 

15 

0 
54.69  .. 

3.52  .. 

0 

ToUl 

426 

99.99 

■100.00 

Number         Percent 
of  re-  of  re- 

spondents 


Percent 
of  re- 
spondents 
spondents   with  category 
8  and  9  out 


No;  received  neither. 

Yes:  welfare 

Yes;  unemployment 
insurance 


125 
10 

43 


29.34 
2.35 

10.09 


70.22 
5.62 

24.16 


>  178  people. 

When  the  unemployment  history  of  the 
respondent  Is  correlated  with  the  past  pay- 
ment of  assistance  funds  as  In  Table  45  some 
Interesting  facts  emerge.  Those  Individuals 
who  have  been  unemployed  two  or  more  times 
Ln  the  past  were  much  more  likely  to  have 
received  unemployment  assistance  or  wel- 
fare. In  fact,  37.19%  of  those  who  had  been 
employed  more  than  twice  In  the  past  did 
receive  assistance,  while  15.09%  of  those 
unemployed  only  once  received  benefits. 


TABLE  45.— ASSISTANCE  FUNDS  COMPARED  TO  EMPLOYMENT  HISTORY 


Emptoyment  history 


Assistance  funds 


Never  unemployed 


Employed  once 


Unemployed  2  or  more  times 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


None 

Welfare  assistance 

Unemptoyment  assistance. . 
Both 

Total  (409) 


235 


100 


45 
2 
6 


84.91 
3.77 
11.32 


76 

8 

37 


61.81 

6.61 

30.58 


235 


100 


53 


100.00 


121 


100.00 


Assistance  status 


In  order  to  determine  which  IndlTlduals     TABLE  46.- 
would   be  most   likely  to  presently  receive 

welfare,  we  correlated  past  employment  his-     

tory  with  present  welfare  and  assistance 
status.  The  results  of  statistical  significance, 
are  Illustrated  in  Tables  46  and  47. 

Table  46  demonstrates  the  strong  rela- 
tionship between  past  unemployment  and 
present  welfare  or  assistance  status.  Indi- 
viduals who  were  vmemployed  in  the  past 
are  much  more  likely  than  chance  to  pres- 
ently receive  benefits  at  any  kind.  Converse- 
ly  those  who  have  never  t>een  unemployed 

are  much  more  likely  than  chance,  not  to  be     

receiving  benefits.  Note:  p— H>.001. 


-PRESENT    ASSISTANCE    STATUS    AND    PAST 
EMPLOYMENT  HISTORY 

Employment  history 


Never  unem- 
ployed 


Unemployed  In 
past 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Not  receiving  benefits 

Receiving  benefits 

Total  (387) 


175 
42 


80.65 
19.35 


104 
66 


61.18 
38.82 


217    100.00 


170      100.00 
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Table  47  demonstrates  that  among  ptersons 
who  were  ever  unemployed,  it  Is  more  likely 
than  chance  that  those  who  were  unem- 
ployed for  longer  periods  rather  than  shorter 
periods  are  currently  receiving  assistance 
payments. 

A  relationship  between  past  employment 
history  and  the  likelihood  of  present  reliance 
on  receipt  of  assistance  benefits  can  be  seen. 
Individuals  who  were  unemployed  previously, 
and  for  long  periods  In  other  words,  the 
habitually  unemployed,  are  likely  to  pres- 
ently be  receiving  benefits. 

TABLE  47.-RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  LENGTH  OF  PREVIOUS 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRESENT  RECEIPT  OF  ASSISTANCE 


Present  assistance 


Previous  unemployment 
Short  periods        lAng  periods 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


No... 

Yes.. 


77 
40 


65.81 
34.19 


27 
26 


50.94 
49.06 


Total  (170)... 


117    100.00 


53      100.00 


Note:  p= -.01. 

B.  Characteristics  of  the  white  population 

As  has  been  noted  above,  our  sample  popu- 
lation was  predominantly  Negro.  In  order  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  there  were  any 
major  differences  between  the  white  and 
non-white  segments  of  the  sample,  we  Iso- 
lated the  59  white  individuals.  Here  we  will 
compare  them  on  certain  demographic  vari- 
ables with  the  Neg^ro  population.  In  several 
cases,  when  the  white  and  non-white  re- 
spondents do  not  differ  drastically  in  char- 
acteristics from  each  other  or  from  the 
sample  as  a  whole,  the  Tables  illustrate  dis- 
tributions for  the  group  of  whites  only.  Since 
Negroes  constitute  such  a  proportionately 
large  part  of  the  total  sample,  the  percentage 
distribution  of  responses  Is  frequently  close 
to  that  reported  in  Section  A. 

1.  The  White  Population 

The  sample  of  59  consists  of  the  53  Cau- 
casian respondents  In  addition  to  the  six 
resptondents  who  were  listed  as  "other"  in 
Section  A. 

Among  the  59  whites  in  our  sample,  33,  or 
55.93%  were  female  and  26,  or  44.07%,  were 
male.  This  compares  with  a  57.77%  to  42.23% 
female  to  male  ratio  among  Negroes. 

The  age  distribution  for  the  two  racial 
groups  is  given  in  Table  48. 

TABLE  48. -AGES  OF  THE  POPULATION  BY  RACE 


Age 


Wlitte 


Negro 


Number      Percent      Number      Percent 


16  to  19 

20  to  24 

25  to  44 

45  to  59 

Over  60 

Totol.. 


2 
7 

30 

12 

8 


3.39 
11.86 
50.85 
20.34 
13.56 


34 
50 
162 
87 
34 


9.26 
13.62 
a.  14 
23.71 

9.26 


59       100.00 


367 


99.99 


2.  Marital  Status  and  Family 
In  our  sample  of  white,  35.69%  were  sin- 
gle, 60.89%  married  and  living  with  s|>ouse, 
and  13.69%  separated,  divorced,  or  widowed. 
39.19%  reported  having  chUdren,  antl  60.9% 
did  not.  The  p>ercentage  of  whites  who  are 
single  is  coinslderably  larger  than  that  for 
Negroes— 35.6%  to  26.98%. 

The  p>ercentage  having  children  is  much 
smaller   In   the   case   of   whites — 39.17%    of 
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tb«  group  as  compared  to  64  85%  of  Negro 
reapondenta  Interviewed. 

Finally,  thoae  reporting  separation  or  di- 
vorce from  the  spouse  or  his  her  death  were 
slightly  fewer  than  that  occurring  among 
Negroea— 13.a%  to  20.71%. 

There  is  only  a  slight  difference  between 
white  and  non- white  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation where  either  numl>ers  or  ages  of  chil- 
dren are  concn-ned.  A  very  slightly  larger 
percentage  of  non-whlt«a  has  five  or  more 
children  than  is  true  for  whites. 

Tables  49  and  50  illustrate  respectively  the 
distribution  of  children  among  white  re- 
spondents reporting  children  by  number  and 
age  of  children. 

TABLE  49.-NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN    IN    WHITE    FAMILIES 
HAVING  CHILDREN 


Numbsf 

ol  ra- 

spondsnts 


Percent 
ol  re- 
spondents 


IdiHd... 

2  to  4  children 

Over  5  children 


7 

19 
2 


25.00 
67  16 

7.14 


Talii.. 


loaoo 


TABLE  5a- 


AGES  OF  CHILDREN  IN  WHITE  FAMILIES  HAVING 
CHILDREN 


Number  Percent 

of  re-  of  re- 

spondents     spondents 


All  children  under  6 

All  children  6  to  20 

All  diiMren  over  21 

diMren  in  2  or  more  ifS  cale- 
fories 


2S.  57 
25.00 
2157 

17.86 


Total. 


28 


loaoo 


There  is  slight  difference  between  the 
whlt«  ?roup  and  the  sample  as  a  whole  either 
in  ages  or  numbers  of  children.  A  slightly 
larger  percentage  of  the  whole  sample  has 
five  or  more  children  and  a  larger  percentage 
has  only  1  child. 

Of  the  white  sample.  7  respondents  or 
11.86%  were  females  with  children  living 
without  their  husbands  because  of  separa- 
tion, divorce  or  deftth.  This  corresponds  to 
23.16%  of  the  non-whlt«  sample  with  a  fe- 
male head  of  house. 

Table  51  Illustrates  the  head  of  household 
data  for  white. 

TABLE   51  —HEAD   OF   HOUSEHOLD    IN    WHITE   FAMILIES 


Number 

of  re- 
spondents 


Percent 

ol  re- 
spondents 


Male  head  of  household. . . 
Female  head  of  household. 
Individual  living  alone.  . 


28 

7 
24 


47.48 
11.86 
40.68 


Total. 
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3.  Origin  and  Mobility  of  the  White 
Population 

The  white  portion  of  our  sample  does  not 
drastically  differ  from  the  nonwhlte  popula- 
tion in  the  length  of  residency  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  in  the  neighborhood  where 
the  Interviewing  took  place,  or  In  the  place 
of  origin. 

The  white  respondents  can  be  character- 
ized as  being  predominantly  long  time  resi- 
dents of  the  District,  medium  length  resi- 
dents of  the  neighborhood  where  they 
presently  live.  and.  for  those  not  bom  in  the 
District,  of  coming  originally  from  the  South. 

As  shown  in  Table  52.  the  majority 
(52.54%)  of  the  white  respondents  have 
lived  in  the  District  for  over  10  years.  This 
compares  with  71.66%  among  non-whites. 

Quite  a  large  number  (32.29%)  of  white 
respondents  has  lived  in  the  District  for  un- 
der four  years.  The  comparable  percentage 
f^  non-whites  la  17.98%. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  could  be  said,  then  on  the  t>asls  of  these 
two  facts  that  the  white  groups  tend  to  be 
predominantly  composed  of  either  long-term 
residents  or  new  residents — probably  govern- 
ment workers — with  relatively  few  In  be- 
tween. 

TABLE   52.-LENGTH   OF   TIME   WHITE    POPULATION    HAS 
RESIDED  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Number         Percent 
ol  re-  of  re- 

spondents     spondents 


Over  lOyssn 

5  to  9  years 

1  to  4  years 

Under  1  year 

No  answer 

Total 


31 
I 

13 
6 

1 


52.54 
13.56 
22.03 
10.17 
1.69 


99.99 


The  greatest  difference  between  white  and 
non-white  respondents  with  regard  to  place 
of  origin  is  in  the  percentage  of  migrants 
from  places  other  than  the  South.  White 
mlgranu  to  the  District  are  much  better  dis- 
tributed geographically  in  their  places  of 
origin  than  the  non-white  respondents. 
83.94%  of  the  Negroes  in  the  sample  were 
not  bom  in  but  migrated  to  the  District 
While  74  58%  of  the  white  population  was 
not  t>om  In  the  City. 

Of  the  non-white  respondents  not  born  In 
the  District  the  places  of  origin  were  as  fol- 
lows: 69.26%  came  from  the  South.  14.29% 
from  the  North,  and  6.06%  from  the  Midwest. 
The  comparable  percentages  for  white  re- 
spondents are  given  In  Table  53. 

TABLE  53.— ORIGIN  OF  WHITE  RESPONDENTS 


Number 

of  re- 

of re- 
spondents 

spondents 

with 

category  (1) 

removed 

Lifetime  resident  o<  District  ol 

Columbia 

South 

North 

Middle  West 

Outside  continental  Unltod  States.. . 

15 
17 
13 

7 
7 

38.64 

29.55 
15.91 
15.91 

Total 

59 

100.01 

There  are  no  great  differences  in  the  pat- 
terns of  length  of  residency  in  the  neighbor- 
hood in  the  sample  as  divided  by  race. 

Table  54  illustrates  the  length  of  residency 
in  the  neighborhood  for  white  respondents. 

TABLE   54.-WHITE    POPUUTION-LENGTH    OF    TIME    IN 
NEIGHBORHOOD  WHERE  NOW  RESIDING 


Number         Percent 
ol  re-  of  re- 

spondents     spondents 


Under  6  months 

6  months  to  1  year 

1  to  4  years 

5  to  10  years 

Over  10  years 

No  answer 

ToUl 


4 

6.78 

10 

16.95 

19 

32.20 

14 

23.73 

11 

18.64 

1 

1.69 

99.99 


4.  Education  of  the  White  Population 

Education  is  a  variable  in  which  there  Is 
a  distinct  difference  between  the  white 
population  and  the  sample  as  a  whole — 
which  is.  of  course,  predominantly  Negro. 

Only  37  persons,  or  8.69%,  of  the  whole 
sample  bad  college  degrees.  When  whites 
are  separated  out,  we  find  that  22  of  them, 
or  37  2%  of  the  white  sample  had  completed 
college. 

The  differrice  between  white  and  non- 
white  is  even  more  striking  if  we  compute 
the  percentage  of  Negroes  with  college  de- 
grees. Only  15  individuals  or  4.09%  of  the 
Negro  population  In  our  sample  have  college 
degrees. 

This  disparity  Is  almost  as  great  at  the 
other  end  of  the  spectrum.  Only  2  whites 
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(3.30%)  have  had  under  8  years  of  educa- 
tion. However,  63  Negroes,  or  17.17%  of  the 
non-white  population  h«ve  bad  under  8 
years  of  school. 

Prom  our  data,  we  can  only  conclude  that 
the  whites  in  our  sample  are  much  better 
educated  than  the  non-whitea.  When  the 
amount  of  schooling  of  whites  and  non- 
whites  la  divided  into  three  groups  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  it  can  be  seen  that  non- 
whites  cluster  at  the  lower  end,  while  whlte.^ 
cluster  at  the  top. 

Table  65  illustrates  this. 

TABLE  55  -EDUCATION  LEVELS  OF  WHITES  AND 
NONWHITES 


Whites 

Negf 

Num- 
ber 

oes 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Per- 
cent 

Under  12  years— no  high 
school  diploma  . 

High  school  diploma 

Attended  college  and 
college  degree    

No  answer 

11 
14 

32 
2 

18.64 
23.73 

54.24 
3.39 

198 
111 

57 

1 

53.95 
30.25 

15.53 
.27 

Total 

59 

100.00 

387 

100. 00 

Table  66  shows  the  level  of  educational 
attainment  for  white  respondents  only. 

TABLE  56.-EOUCATION  ATTAINMENT  OF 
WHITE  POPULATION 


Number         Percent 
ol  re-  of  re- 

spondents     spondents 


Under  8  years. 

9  to  12  years 

High  school  diploma.. 

Attended  college 

College  degree 

No  answer. 

Total 


2 

3.39 

9 

15.25 

14 

23.73 

10 

16.95 

22 

37.29 

2 

3.39 

59 


100.00 


Among  the  whites,  those  who  have  had 
additional  training  after  their  schooling 
was  completed,  are  few  in  number.  Only  7. 
or  11.86%  have  had  training,  and  4  of  these 
paid  for  the  classes.  Two  whites  who  had  not 
completed  college,  or  3.39%  of  the  sample, 
had  engaged  In  training  programs. 

This  number  is  just  as  disappointingly 
small  as  the  number  in  the  sample  as  a  whole 
who  had  participated  in  training  programs. 
However,  considering  the  over-all  level  ol 
educational  attainment  among  whites,  it  is 
not  too  significant  that  their  participation 
in  such  programs  Is  low. 

5.  Income  of  the  White  Population 
There  Is  great  disparity  between  the  per- 
sonal incomes  of  whites  and  Negroes  in  our 
sample  population.  Fully  40.91%  of  the  59 
white  respondents  among  those  reporting  in- 
comes earned  over  $6,000  while  only  14.34''., 
of  Negroes  reporting  income  earned  over  that 
amount. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  13  re- 
spondents answering  (Including  those  not 
working)  or  29.55%  of  the  whites  earned 
lees  than  83.000  a  year  while  40.90%  of  Ne- 
groes responding  earned  less  than  83.000. 
The  distribution  of  personal  Income  among 
the  59  whites  Is  as  follows : 

TABLE  57.— PERSONAL  ANNUAL  INCOME  OF  WHITE 
POPULATION 


Number 
ol  re- 
spondents 

Percent 
of  re- 
spondents 

Percent 
of  re- 
spondents 

with 

no  answer 

left  out 

Not  working 

Under  $1.500 

$1,501  10  $3.000 

$3,001  to  $4,500 

$4,501  to  $6,000 

Over  $6,000 

10 
0 
3 
6 
7 
18 
15 

16.95 

0 

5.08 
10.17 
11.86 
30.51 
25.42 

12.73 

0 

6.82 
13.64 
15.91 
40.91 

TottI 

59 

99.99 

100.  CI 
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TABLE  tl-EMPlOYMENT  OF  WHITE  POPUUTION 


Numbtf         PtftanI 

ol  rt-  o<  r»- 

spondMts      ipondwts 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TABLE    68.-UNEIIflPL0YM£NT    HISTORY    AND    CURRENT 
EMPLOYMENT  (AMONG  THOSE  EVER  UNEMPLOYED) 
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NonlatNir  forca  (iHWNwivM,  lie.): 

^ot  «on<ir»t 

anemptoyed 

Empioyed 

No  answer 

8 

3 

38 

10 

13.56 

S.« 

(4.41 

16.95 

ToCal 

SB 

100.00 

When  the  type  of  occupation  U  oonBldered, 
some  difference  between  the  white  sample 
and  the  non-whtte  aample  la  discernible. 
The  most  noticeable  difference  Is  In  the 
number  of  marginally  skilled  workers  and 
the  white  collar  professionals. 

18.80%  of  the  Negro  population  are  In- 
dividuals who  are  marginally  skilled  work- 
ers, and  an  addlUonal  12.26%  hold  sklUed 
blue  collar  Jobs. 

In  the  white  population,  the  percentage 
holding  blue  collar  jobs  of  both  the  skilled 
and  unskilled  types  Is  only  10  30%.  Over 
S0%  of  the  white  workers  responding  to 
the  question  are  white  collar  profeulonals. 
This  Is  more  than  twice  the  percentage  tn 
this  eategory  for  non-whites. 

TaMe  86-  Usts  the  categories  of  jobs  which 
white  respondents  hold. 

TABLE     66.-TYPES     OF     EMPLOYMENT    (NO     ANSWER 
REMOVED) 


rttpendenls 

Num-       Per- 
iMr        cent 

Ne(n> 
rtspondents 

Num-       Per- 
ber        cent 

Currently  unemplcyad 

UnskUM 

Blue-collar  clerical 

Wtilte-collar  clerical 

WMte-collar  protttslonsl... 
No  answer 

16 

14.81 

3.70 

3.70 

.11.11 

59.27 
7.40 

36 

35 
23 
16 
24 
21 

23.23 
22.58 
14.84 
10.32 
15.48 
13  55 

ToW 

27 

99.99 

155 

loaoo 

Number 

alre- 

spondsnts 

Psrcsfit 

otre- 

spwidsnts 

Nonlabor  force  unemptoyed 

Unwipioyad 

UmkUled 

SkilM  blue  collar 

3 

16.33 
6.12 
^04 
L16 

White  collar  (cleficaO 

Wtiits  eo4Ur  (pra<essioiisl) 

26 

14.29 
53.06 

TotsI 

49 

loaoo 

7.  Housing  Among  Whites 
Six  of  the  69  white  respondents,  or  10.17% 
owned  their  own  homes  In  the  District  of 
Ck>lumbla.  This  is  less  even  than  the  14.ig% 
of  Negroes  who  own  their  own  homes.  Most 
whites  would  prefer  to  own,  but  few  are  as 
concerned  about  It  as  Negroes  seem  to  be. 
Only  3  or  6.08%  of  the  white  sample  re- 
sponded to  the  question,  "What  would  you 
do  If  you  had  •1.0<wr*  by  saying  that  they 
would  put  it  as  a  down  payment  for  a  house. 
The  lack  of  concern  Is  probably  explicable  In 
terms  of  the  relative  ease  with  which  the 
higher  Income  whites  could  move  to  the 
suburbs  and  buy  homes  when  they  so  de- 
sired. 

The  rent  paid  for  housing  by  white  re- 
spondents roughly  follows  the  same  dis- 
tribution of  that  for  the  sample  as  a  whole, 
with    the    exception    that    there    are    fewer 


whites  who  pay  leas  than  $7S.  It  Is  most  in- 
teresting to  note,  however,  that  most  whites 
pay  between  $76 — BlOO  a  month  for  rent — 
Just  as  most  of  the  respondents  In  the  en- 
tire sample  and  Negro  respondents  do. 

This  is  Important  when  we  consider  the 
income-wise  white  respondents  are  much 
better  off  than  the  sample  as  a  whole  and 
Negroes  in  particular.  However,  they  pay  no 
more  rent  per  month  than  the  rest  of  the 
sample.  This  Is  yet  another  Indication  of  the 
fact  that  whites  are  financially  better  off 
than  Negroes  In  the  District.  Table  69 
Illustrates  the  rent  distribution  among 
whites. 

TABLE  69. -RENT  PAID  BY  WHITES 

Number        Percent 

o(  re-  o(  re- 

spondtnte      spondents 


Under  tSO.. 
J50  to  75. . . 
S76  to  SIOO. 
{101  to  {125 
S126  to  tlSO 
Over  JISO... 
No  answer. . 

ToUI. 


1 

1.69 

4 

6.78 

22 

37.29 

11 

18.64 

6 

10.17 

9 

15.25 

6 

10.17 

59 


99  99 


Whites  do  not  differ  significantly  from  non- 
whites  in  the  number  of  rooms  per  house- 
hold. The  average  white  respondent  has  3-4 
rooms  as  does  the  Negro  respondent.  There 
are  fewer  whites  with  one  or  two  rooms  and 
slightly  more  with  over  four  rooms.  Table 
70  Illustrates  this. 

Table  71  shows  the  distribution  for  whites. 


TABLE  71.— NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  AND  ROOMS  IN  WHITE  HOUSEHOLDS 


People  per  housetioM 


Number  ol  rooms 


SiRfls 


3ta5 


Number      Percent      Number      Percant      Number      Percent 


1 3        21.43 

2le3 5        35.71  3        27  27  7  29  17 

When    compared    with    the    sample    as    a     4to6 6        42.86  7        63.64  12  5000 

whole,  the  employment  history  of  the  white      Ov^* 1  9.09  5  20!83 

populaUon    shows    little    difference.    Nor    Is  t»^,  ~ TZTZ, 7. TZT^l ::: —      „  .. 

ihere  much  change  when  the  white  popula-  ^'"" '*       "» °°  U       100.00  24        100.00 

Uon  Is  compared  to  the  Negro  population. 

The  employment  histories  of  the  two  groups         Since  there  U  no  evidence  of  severe  over-         Table  72  shows  the  number  of  rooms  which 

are  portrayed  In  Table  67.  crowding  among  whites,  we  would  assume     Negro  families  of  three  persons  and  over  have 

that  what  problem  we  saw  for  the  sample  as      to  live  In. 

a  whole  Is  a  problem  for  Negroes  only. 

TABLE  72.— NUMBER  OF  ROOMS  IN  HOUSEHOLDS  OF  3  OR  MORE  PERSONS  AMONG  NEGRO  FAMILIES 


TABLE  67.-EMPLOYMENT  HISTORY  OF  WHITE  AND  NEGROES 


Wtiita 

Nui»-      Pat- 
bar        cant 

Nefro 
respondents 

Num-       Per- 
ber         cent 

once 

No  answer. 

32 

7 

18 
2 

54.24 

11.86 

30.51 
3.39 

203 
54 

106 
4 

55.31 

14.71 

22.88 

1.09 

TaW 

59 

loaoo 

3(7 

99.99 

Persons 


Rooms 


3to5 


6  to  8 


9  to  11 


Number 


Percant 


Number 


Percant 


Number 


Percant 


Among  the  sample  as  a  whole,  and  among 
Negroes  In  particular,  the  heaviest  rate  of 
past  unemployment  falls  In  the  ranks  of 
those  currently  unemployed,  and  those  mar- 
ginally skilled  and  engaging  In  jobs  which 
are  often  seasonal  In  nature. 

Por  whites,  however,  the  picture  Is  quite 
different.  As  can  be  seen  from  Table  68,  the 
largest  nimiber  of  those  respondents  with 
past  unemployment  falls  In  the  white  col- 
lar professional  category  of  jobs.  It  would 
seem  thus  that  the  two  variables  are  un- 
related among  Negroes.  Negroes  are  more 
likely  than  whites  to  be  employed  In  blue 
collar  occupations,  and  It  Is  these  very  types 
of  jobs  which  often  lay  people  off.  Whites 
are  more  likely  to  hold  white  collar  profes- 
sional Jobs  than  Negroes  and  to  report  past 
unemployment.  However,  this  Is  probably 
due  to  something  different  such  as  looking 
for  better  jobs. 


1 

2  to  3 

4  to  6 

Over  6 

Total. 


4 

2.55 

51 

32.48 

92 

58.60 

10 

6.37 

15 
17 
13 


33.33 
37.78 
28.89 


11.11 
44.44 
44.44 


157 


100.00 


45 


100.00 


99.99 


TABLE  7a— NUMBCR  OF  ROOMS  I N  HOUSEHOLD  FOR  WHITES 


Number 
ol  re-  ol  re- 

spondents     spondents 


1  room 

6.78 

2  rooms . 

8.47 

3  rooms 

13 

22  03 

4  rooms 

.    .               12 

20  03 

5  rooms 

13.56 

6  rooms 

13  56 

7  rooms 

5.08 

8  or  more  rooms 

6.78 

No  answer 

3  39 

ToUI 

59 

99.99 

We  noticed  that  for  the  sample  as  a  whole, 
there  was  evidence  of  severe  crowding  of 
large  numbers  of  people  into  small  house- 


holds This  same  trend  is  not  evident  among 

white  respondents. 

Table  71  compares  the  number  of  people 
in  each  household  with  the  number  of  rooms. 
Among  persons  responding,  there  Is  no  house- 
hold with  more  than  5  p>er8ons.  Almost  a 
majority  of  each  category — single,  2  persons 
or  3-5  persons  has  from  4-6  rooms  In  which 
to  live.  There  were  no  respondents  having 
over  five  persons  living  In  a  household. 
8.  Welfare  Among  the  White  Population 
Fourteen  persons  or  23.73%  of  the  white 
population  reported  that  someone  in  their 
Immediate  family  received  either  public  in- 
surance benefits  or  welfare  payments  during 
the  past  year. 

There  is  a  larger  percentage  of  the  white 
population  reporting  public  Insurance  and 
welfare  than  there  Is  of  the  Negro  popula- 
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tlon.  21.8%  of  the  Negroes  In  the  sample  are 
receiving  such  benefits. 

Among  the  whites,  six  ptersons  received 
social  security  benefits  and  the  remainder 
reported  veterans'  disability,  unemployment 
compensation  or  welfare  payments.  Table  73 
Illustrates  the  payment  by  type. 


TABLE 


73— WELFARE    PAYMENTS    TO  WHITE    RESPOND- 
ENTS DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR 


Number         Percent 
ol  re-  of  re- 

spondents     spondents 


Noassbtanca... 
Private  sources.. 
Public  (nsurance. 
Welfare  or  AFDC 
No  answer 

Total 


35 

59.32 

6 

10.17 

12 

20.34 

2 

3.39 

4 

6.78 

59 


100.00 


Six  persons  out  of  the  27  or  22.22%  who 
reported  ever  having  been  unemployed,  re- 
ceived unemployment  compensation  at  that 
time.  This  compares  with  27.33%  of  the 
Negro  population. 

C.  Characteriatica  of  the  poor 

In  this  section  we  will  examine  the  char- 
acteristics of  that  portion  of  our  sample 
which  lives  in  poverty.  The  same  format  as 
that  used  for  the  "Characteristics  of  the 
Sample  as  a  Whole"  will  be  followed  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  possible. 

1.  Standards  for  Determining  the  Poor 

Sixty-eight  respondents  (15.96%)  of  those 
sampled  can  be  classified  as  hard-core  poor. 
In  forming  the  group  of  88,  we  used  the  most 
stringent  poverty  standards.  The  old  Social 
Security  standard  $3,000  for  a  family  of  four 
was  applied. 

When  the  exact  amount  of  Income  was  in 
doubt,  family  size,  type,  fact  of  employment, 
and  for  welfare  status  was  noted. 

There  were  many  others  in  the  sample  who 
undoubtedly  suffer  severe  economic  hard- 
ship. Since  borderline  cases  were  not  classi- 
fied as  poor,  poverty  Is  probably  considerably 
more  widespread  than  our  figures  would  In- 
dicate. 

Who  are  the  poor?  In  three  areas  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  which  we  sampled,  the  poor  had 
definite  characteristics  which  separate  them 
from  the  remainder  of  the  population. 

2.  Age,  Sex,  and  Race  of  Poor 
Our  sample  of  poor  consisted  of  48  women 
and  20  men,  or  in  other  words  was  70.69% 
female  and  29.41%  male.  Two  of  the  women 
and  two  of  the  men  were  white.  94.12%  of 
those  living  In  poverty  were  Negro. 

Table  74  shows  the  age  distribution  among 
those  living  in  poverty. 

TABLE  74.— AGES  OF  RESPONDENTS 


Number 
of  re- 
spondents 


Percant 
of  re- 
spondents 


16  to  19 6 

20  to  24 6 

25  to  44 20 

45  to  59 19 

60to64 7 

Over  65 9 

No  answer 1 

TotsI 68 


8.82 

8.82 

29.41 

27.94 

23.53 

■  i.'47 


99.99 


3.  Marital  Status  of  the  Poor 
The  marital  status  profile  for  the  poor  Is 
almost  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  of  the 
sample  as  a  whole.  While  51.17%  of  the  total 
population  was  married  and  living  with 
spouse,  61.47%  of  the  poor  were  married  but 
not  living  with  spoiise  due  to  separation, 
divorce,  or  death. 

Table  72  shows  the  marital  status  of  the 
poor  respondents. 
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TABLE  75.— MARITAL  STATUS  OF  POOR 

Number         Percent 

of  re-  of  re- 

spondenb     spondents 

Single 11  16.18 

Married,  living  with  spouse .  21  30.88 

Married,  but  not  living  with  spouse, 

separated,  divorced,  or  widowed..  35  51.47 

No  response 1  1.47 

Total 68  100.00 

Only  22.06  %  of  the  sample  of  poor  reported 
having  no  children.  The  77.94%  or  53  poor 
respondents  who  have  children,  on  the  aver- 
age have  between  2  and  4  children  of  vary- 
ing ages.  This  Is  similar  to  the  sample  as  a 
whole,  except  that  the  poor  more  often  have 

4  children  rather  than  2  or  3  and  a  larger 
percentage  have  5  or  more  than  in  the  total 
sample  population. 

Table  72  illustrates  the  numbers  of  children 
per  family  or  individual  among  the  poor. 

TABLE  76.-NUMBERS  Of  CHILDREN  IN  FAMILIES 
OF  POOR 

Number         Percent 
of  re-  of  re- 

spondents    spondents 

1  child •  12  22.64 

2  to  4  children  28  52  83 

5  or  more  children '  9  16.98 

No  answer 4  7.55 

Total 53  100.00 

The  ages  of  the  children  of  the  poor  re- 
spondents vary  considerably.  The  biggest 
difference  between  the  poor  population  and 
the  sample  as  a  whole  is  the  large  percent- 
age of  Individuals  who  report  that  all  their 
children  are  grown.  This  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  a  large  number 
of  Individuals  in  the  upper  age  categories 
among  the  poor. 

TABLE  77.-AGES  OF  CHILDREN  AMONG  POOR 

Number         Percent 
of  re-  of  re- 

spondents    spondents 

All  children  under  6 13  24.53 

All  children  7  to  20 12  22.64 

All  children  over  21 16  30.19 

Spread  over  several  categories 12  22.64 

Total... 53  100.00 

Information  gained  about  marital  status 
and  children  Is  perhaps  most  relevant  when 
put  together  to  determine  the  sex  of  the 
head  of  the  hoiisehold.  Among  the  poor,  the 
results  are  striking. 

Pully  32%  of  the  total  number  of  house- 
holds are  headed  by  females  having  children 
as  dependents.  The  twenty-two  female  head 
of  households  constitute  41.51%  of  all  house- 
holds where  children  are  present.  This  Is  an 
extremely  large  percentage. 

In  addition  there  are  fewer  households 
with  male  heads,  but  no  spouse.  This  brings 
the  total  of  households  with  children  but 
only  one  part  to  49.1%. 

Table  78  Illustrates  this. 

TABLE  78.— HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD  AMONG  THE  POOR 


Number 
of  re- 
spondents 


Percent 
of  re- 
spondents 


Female  head  ol  hoosa  children 

present 22 

Male  head  of  house  no  spouse 

children  or  relative  present 4 

Married  male  head  of  house 21 

Single  live  alone  male  (7)  and 

female(8) ■  15 

Single  live  with  lamHy  male(^ 

and  female  (2) 5 

No  response 1 

Total 68 


32.35 

5.88 
30.88 

22.06 

7.35 
1.47 


99.99 
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It  can  be  said  definitely  that  broken  homes 
are  characteristic  of  the  poor.  And,  In  addi- 
tion, almost  half  of  the  poor  families  in 
the  three  areas  of  Washington  surveyed  have 
children  being  brought  up  by  only  one  par- 
ent— in  most  cases  the  mother. 

4.  Origin  and  Mobility  of  the  Poor 
It  Is  appcirent  from  our  data  that  the  poor 
of  our  sample  are  drawn  predominantly  from 
the  ranks  of  the  long  term  residents  of  the 
District.  51  of  the  68  poor,  or  75%,  have  re- 
sided here  all  their  lives.  Although  a  majority 
did  migrate  to  the  District,  most  did  so 
during  their  youth. 

Of  those  who  migrated  to  D.C.,  nearly  77% 
came  from  the  South.  This  represents  48.63% 
of  the  total  sample  of  poor  in  the  three  arefis 
surveyed.  These  figures  do  not  differ  sub- 
stantially from  those  of  the  total  population. 
Tables  79  and  80  show  the  distributions. 


TABLE  79-LENGTH  OF  RESIDENCE  IN 
AMONG  POOR 


WASHINGTON,  DC 


Number 

of  re- 
spondents 

PartanI 
of  re- 
spondents 

More  than  10  years 

51 
5 
8 

4 

75.00 

5to9yaars 

1  to  4  years 

Under  1  year 

7.35 

11.76 

5.8S 

Total 

68 

99.99 

TABLE  80.-ORIGIN  OF  POOR  POPULATION 

Number 
of  re- 
spondents 

Percent 
of  re- 
spondents 

Lives  in  District  of  Columbia  all  life. 
Migrated  from  the  South 

25 
33 

7 
1 
2 

36.76 
a.  53 

Migrated  from  the  North 

Migrated  from  the  Middle  West 

Outside  continental  United  States... 

10.29 
1.47 
2.94 

Total 

68 

99.99 

Elarller,  we  hypothesized  that  it  was  likely 
the  poor  tended  to  become  locked  Into  nelgb- 
lx>rhoods  after  moving  to  Washington.  From 
looking  at  the  data  in  Table  81  we  can  see 
that  this  is  obviously  not  the  case.  A  majority 
of  the  poor  have  lived  In  the  neighborhoods 
in  which  they  now  reside  for  less  than  four 
years. 


TABLE  81.- 


-LENGTH    OF    RESIDENCE   IN    NEIGHBORHOOD 
AMONG  POOR 


Number         Percent 
ol  re-  of  re- 

spondents     spondents 


Less  than  6  months 
7  months  to  1  year. 

I  to  4  years 

5  to  10  years 

Over  10  years 

Total 


6 

8.82 

15 

22.06 

18 

26.47 

17 

25.00 

12 

17.65 

68 


100.00 


The  relationship  between  length  of  resi- 
dency in  the  District  and  In  the  neighbor- 
hood is  clarified  when  the  two  variables  are 
correlated  as  in  Table  82. 

The  poor,  especially  the  long  term  resi- 
dents are  no  more  "locked  In"  to  neighbor- 
hoods than  the  population  as  a  whole.  The 
largest  number  35.29%  of  those  long-term 
residents  have  made  at  leaat  one  move  and 
have  resided  where  they  live  for  only  5  to 
9  years.  This  Is  similar  to  37.34%  of  the  total 
population   In   the  same  category. 
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TABLE  S2.-LENGTH  OF  RESIOENCE  IN  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ACCORDING  TO  RESIDENCY  IN  NEIGHBORHOOD  AMONG  THE 

POOR 


Time  in  District  of  Columbie 


Time  in  nei^>erliood 


10  yeers 


S  to9  years 


1  to  4  years 


Under  1  year 


Nufflbar      Percent      Number      Percent      Number      Percent      Number      Percent 


lOyeers 12  n.  53 

Sto9years 11  35.29 

1  to  4  years 11  21.  W 

Under  I  year 10  19.61 

ToW 51  100.00 


40.00 
20.00 


C5 
37.5 


loaoo 


loaoo 


100.00 


S.  Educstion  of  the  Poor 

The  poor  differ  greatly — as  did   whltae 
from  the  sample  aa  a  whole  In  their  level  of 
educational   attainment.   However,   the  poor 
are  at  the  oppoalte  end  of  the  spectrum  from 
the  whites. 

The  poor  are  the  largest  contributors  to 
the  under  8  years  of  education  category. 
Almost  half  of  them  have  had  less  than  a 
grade  school  education.  The  number  who 
went  on  to  high  school  drops  sharply,  and 
In  each  succeeding  category  as  the  level  of 
attainment  rises,  the  number  of  poor  drops 
considerably. 

It  can -truly  be  said  that  lack  of  educa- 
tloa  chartRtertzes  the  poor.  The  fact  that 
one-half  of  the  poor  never  finished  grade 
school  and  one-half  of  those  who  did  con- 
tlnue  dropped  out  of  high  school  Is  a  tragic 
indictment  of  the  school  system  they  faced 
during  their  formative  years. 

Table  83  Indicates  the  distribution  of 
educational  attainment   among   the   poor. 

TABLE  83. -EDUCATION  OF  THE  POOR 

Number         Percent 
of  re-  o(  re- 

spondents     spondents 

Under!  years 

9to  I2»ears 

Hifli  school  diploma 


TABLE  83.— EDUCATION   OF  THE  POOR— Continued 


of  re- 
spondents 


of  re- 
spondents 


Attended  collece — 

Collece  decrss 

2 

9.42 

5.88 

No  an*i«sr 

2 

2.94 

Total 

68 

100.00 

31 

45.59 

15 

2Z06 

14 

2a  S» 

The  Indictment  against  the  schools  would 
be  less  severe,  and  the  plight  of  the  poor 
less  tragic  if  there  were  occasion  for  cautious 
optimism  about  the  progress  of  the  younger 
poor  respondents.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  picture  Is  bleak  for  poor  In  all  age  cate- 
gories. Nearly  one-half  of  the  poor  In  each 
age  category  have  failed  to  complete  the 
eighth  grade.  In  the  poor  children  of  today. 
It  appears,  there  Is  no  more  hope  than  there 
was  for  their  parents  to  escape  the  cycle  of 
poverty. 

An  even  more  distressing  note  Is  the  fact 
that  3  of  the  16  poor  aged  over  60  ( 18  TS*^-. ) 
who  had  attended  college  and  probably  held 
productive  Jobs  during  their  working  years, 
are  now  retired  and  living  in  poverty 

Table  84  lllustratea  the  education  by  age 
among  the  poor. 


TABLE  84.-EDUCATION  BY  AGE  AMONG  THE  POOR 


Ate 


Years  ol  school  completed 


16  to  24 


25toM 


45  to  59 


Over  60 


Number      Percent      Number      Percent      Number      Percent      Number      Percent 


Under  8nsrs. 

6 

saoo 

7 
8 

4 

35.00 
40.00 
20.00 

10 
4 

s 

52.63 
21.05 
26.32 

8 
3 

1 
1 
2 
1 

50  00 

Not  RoMsd  kitii  school 

18.75 

Hi^  sckaal  dsires 

4 

1 

33.33 
133  ... 

6.25 
6  25 

Cvttmdilmt' 

I 

8.33 

^ 

SlOO  ... 

12  SO 

6.25 

Total 

12 

99.99 

20 

100.00 

19 

100.00 

16 

100.00 

We  could  cloe«  this  section  on  an  opti- 
mistic note  if  It  could  be  reported  that  some 
of  the  tineducated  poor  were  being  trained 
In  city.  Federal  or  private  programs  to  hold 
Jobs.  Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  the  case. 
Only  3  persons  among  the  poor  have  partici- 
pated in  either  private  or  governmental 
training  programs. 

Table  86  Illustrates  the  degree  of  partici- 
pation in  post-school  training. 

TABLE  85.-PARTICIPATION   OF  THE  POOR   IN   TRAINING 
PROGRAMS  AFTER  LEAVING  SCHOOL 


Number 

of  re- 

spondenta 

Percent 
of  re- 
spondents 

No  partkipatioa 

45 

79.41 

No  answer 

9 

Vacation  liigh  school  or  adull 

education 

Paid  tor  classes      

t 

3 

11.76 
4.41 

Private  training  profram 

1 

1.47 

Federal  job  training. 

2 

2.94 

TaM. 

68 

99.99 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  which  of  the  poor 
have  received  extra  training  of  any  kind.  Of 


the  eight  who  attended  vocational  education 
classes  or  adult  education  courses,  four  had 
earned  high  school  diplomas  and  four  had 
completed  grades  9  to  12. 

There  were  three  who  paid  for  additional 
classes.  Of  these  one  had  attended  college, 
one  had  a  high  school  diploma,  and  one  had 
had  under  8  years  of  education. 

All  three  who  participated  tn  governmental 
programs  had  had  from  9  to  12  years  of 
education. 

In  other  words  only  one  person  with  less 
than  8  years  of  education  had  had  addi- 
tional training,  and  he  had  paid  for  It  him- 
self! Apparently  the  city  and  Federal  Job 
training  programs  have  not  been  at  all  suc- 
cessful In  reaching  the  bard-core  poor  of  the 
three  areas  In  Washington,  D.C.,  which  we 
surveyed. 

6.  Income  of  the  Poor 

Income  level  Is  a  primary  criterion  In  the 
determination  of  poverty.  Since  a  ntmiber 
of  respondents  (between  9%  to  11%  of  the 
sample  as  a  whole)  did  not  respond  to  the 
two  questions  concerning  personal  and  fam- 
ily Income,  we  were  forced  to  consider  vari- 
ables other  than  Income  level  to  Isolate  thoee 
in  poverty  from  the  rest  of  the  sample.  For 


example,  those  receiving  welfare,  low  social 
security  t>eneflts,  unemployed  men  with  fam- 
ilies, and  unemployed  mothers  living  without 
spouse  were  Included  as  part  of  the  group 
living  In  poverty  even  if  they  had  not  speci- 
fied Income. 

The  percentage  of  poor  who  refused  to 
respond  to  the  questions  of  personal  and 
family  Income  was  extremely  high — between 
30%  and  W~c.  It  Is  our  feeling  t>a8ed  on 
the  comments  and  ot>servatlons  of  the  Inter- 
viewers that  many  respondents  were  ashamed 
of  their  economic  status  and  were  either 
embarrassed  or  did  not  honestly  know  their 
actual  Income  l>ecause  It  fluctuated  from 
week  to  week.  Many  of  the  answers  tabulated 
as  "no  response"  were  actually  "don't  know." 

The  high  percentage  of  "no  responses" 
limits  the  relevance  of  tables  showing  a  dis- 
tribution of  family  and  personal  Income.  Nev- 
ertheless, they  provide  a  good  starting  point 
for  an  analysis  of  Income  among  the  poor. 

Table  86  shows  the  family  Income  levels 
for  poor  respondents  In  the  sample. 

TABLE    86— FAMILY    INCOME    OF    POOR    RESPONDENTS 


NumtMr         Percent 
of  re-  of  re- 

spondents     spondents 


Under  Jl,500 

{1  501  toUOOO 

13 
20 

19.12 
29.41 

J3a01toJ4500 

6 

S.82 

J4  501  to  $6.000 

2 

2.94 

Welfare 

No  answer 

I 
26 

1.47 
38.24 

Total 

68 

100.00 

Table  87  llliistrates  the  personal  income 
level  among  the  poor  respondents  In  the 
sample. 


TABLE  87 


-PERSONAL  ANNUAL  INCOME  OF  POOR 
RESPONDENTS 


Number 
of  re- 
spondents 

Percent 
of  re- 
spondents 

Not  working  at  all 

24 

35.29 

Earnings  under  $1.500..  

5.88 

$1,501  to  $3.000 

10.29 

$3001  to  $4,500 

11.76 

$4,501  to  $6.000 

2.94 

Welfare 

1.47 

No  answer  

22 

32.36 

Total 

68 

99.99 

The  two  largest  categories  In  Table  87 
("Not  Working  At  All"  and  "No  Answer") 
can  be  examined  In  closer  detail. 

The  24  respondents  In  the  category  "not 
working  at  all"  consist  of  Individuals  who 
Indicated  they  did  not  work  and  thus  did 
not  list  personal  Income.  Basically,  these  in- 
dividuals fall  Into  three  groups:  those  with 
Income  from  private  sources,  those  on  wel- 
fare or  public  Insurance,  and  those  with  no 
personal  Income  but  were  living  tn  a  family 
which  had  an  income  under  the  poverty 
threshold  of  83,000  per  year  for  a  family  of 
four. 

There  was  only  one  Individual  who  had 
an  Income  from  a  private  source.  He  was  an 
elderly  gentleman  with  a  small  private  pen- 
sion as  his  orUy  source  of  Income. 

There  were  fifteen  individuals  receiving 
welfare  or  public  Insurance.  Of  these,  five 
were  older  Americans  receiving  small  social 
security  benefits  and  five  were  receiving 
workman's  comr>ensation.  The  remaining  five 
received  either  welfare  general  assistance  or 
welfare  APDC. 

There  were  eight  individuals  with  no  per- 
sonal income  and  were  living  In  a  family 
which  had  an  income  under  the  poverty 
threshold.  Four  of  these  lived  In  families 
which  had  an  annual  Income  of  lees  than 
81.500  a  year.  Three  lived  In  families  which 
had  an  annual  Income  under  $3,000  a  year. 
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Finally,  one  Individual  seemed  to  have  no 
source  of  Income  whatever. 

Table  88  shows  the  source  of  income  for 
poor  respondents  not  personally  working. 

TABLE  88.-OUTSIDE  INCOME  FOR  POOR  INDIVIDUALS  NOT 
PERSONALLY  WORKING 


Number  of 
respondents 


Small  outside  pension 

Social  security 

Workmen's  compensation 

Welfare  ol  AFGD  \\ 

Live  in  lamily  where  income  is  under  $1,500... 
Live  in  family  where  income  is  under  $3,000... 
No  source  of  income 

ToUl ~ 


24 


The  second  largest  category  In  Table  87 
consists  of  the  22  respondents  who  provided 
"No  Answer"  to  the  question  concerning  per- 
sonal Income.  They  generally  fell  into  two 
categories — those  on  welfare  and  thoee  with 
other  sources  of  income. 

Sixteen  of  the  22  respondents  who  did  not 
answer  the  personal  income  question  received 
income  from  public  sources;  six  received  so- 
cial security:  three  received  workman's  com- 
pensation; and  seven  received  AFDC. 

Table  89  illustrates  the  outside  income  for 
the  twenty-two  poor  respondents  who  did 
not  answer  the  personal  income  question. 

TABLE  89.-0UTSIDE  INCOME  FOR  POOR  INDIVIDUALS 
GIVING  NO  RESPONSE  TO  QUESTION  OF  PERSONAL  IN- 
COME ^ 


Number 
ol  re- 
spondents 


Social  security 

Worker's  compensatton. 
AF.O.C. 


Living  in  family  where  income  is  under  $l,5iDb. 
Living  in  lamily  where  income  is  under  $3,000. 
No  visible  means  ol  income 


Total. 


22 


Among  the  68  poor  in  our  sample,  the  ma- 
jority (55.88%  )  were  dependent  upon  Income 
from  public  sources.  Of  these,  public  Insur- 
ance type  programs  (social  security,  work- 
man's compensation  VA  pensions,  etc.)  pro- 
vided assistance  to  29.4%  and  welfare  pro- 
vided the  source  for  26.47%. 

Table  90  Illustrates  the  sources  of  Income 
among  all  of  the  poor  in  the  sample. 

TABLE  90.-INC0ME  SOURCES  AMONG  THE  POOR 


Number  Percent 
of  re-  ol  re- 
spondents spondents 

No  welfare 23  33.82 

Private  pensions 4  5.88 

Social  security 12  17.65 

Unemployment  compensation  or 

veterans 8  11.76 

Welfare  and/or  AFCD 18  26.47 

No  answer 3  4.41 

Total 68  99.99 


7.  Employment  of  the  Poor 
In  this  section  concerning  the  employ- 
ment of  the  poor,  we  will  briefly  consider  the 
type  of  employment  (if  any),  the  employ- 
ment history  and  the  number  of  persons  who 
work  In  the  families  of  the  poor. 

Since  almost  a  majority  of  the  poor  do  not 
work,  a  consideration  of  these  variables  has 
little  comparative  value.  However,  the  em- 
ployment status  of  the  poor  according  to  age 
categories  will  serve  to  be  more  descriptive 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  poor. 

Twenty-four  of  the  68  poor  respondents 
indicated  that  they  themselves  did  not  work, 
but  were  non-labor  force.  Seven  considered 
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themselves  actually  unemployed,  and  twelve 
refused  to  answer.  At  least  half  of  the  twelve 
are  labor  force  imemployed.  Of  the  25  who 
do  list  occupations,  the  majority  are  un- 
skilled or  marginally  workers.  Interestingly 
enough,  one  respondent  owns  a  small  busi- 
ness which  Is  on  the  verge  of  collapse. 

Table  91  shows  the  type  of  employment  of 
the  poor. 

TABLE  91.-TYPE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OF  POOR 


Number  Percent 
of  re-  ol  re- 
spondents spondents 

Nonlabor  force,  does  not  work 24  35. 29 

Labor  torce,  unemployed 7  10  29 

Unskilled  work 13  19.12 

Skilled  blue-collar  work 2  2.^ 

White-collar  clerical 7  10.29 

White-collar  professional 2  2.94 

Self-employed 1  1.47 

Noanswer    12  17]64 

Total 68  99.99 


We  noted  that  In  the  total  sample  popula- 
tion, a  large  percentage  of  respondent*  re- 
ported that  2  or  more  persons  In  their  house- 
hold worked — In  fact,  40.60%.  Only  20.59% 
of  the  poor  families  had  more  than  one  per- 
son working.  This  Is  but  another  indication 
of  the  difficulty  the  poor  have  in  securing 
employment  Moreover,  having  more  than  one 
person  employed  has  undoubtedly  made  the 
difference  between  poverty  and  non-poverty 
for  many. 

Table  92  Illustrates  the  number  of  persons 
In  the  household  of  the  poor  who  are  em- 
ployed. 

TABLE  92.-NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE 
HOUSEHOLD 


Number         Percent 
of  re-  ol  re- 

spondents     spondents 


None 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5  or  more 

No  response. 

Total.. 


34 

50.00 

18 

26.47 

9 

13.24 

2 

2.94 

2 

2.94 

1 

1.47 

2 

2.94 

68 


100.00 


The  unemployment  history  of  the  poor  Is 
Interesting  but  not  very  informative.  58.82  c 
consider  that  they  have  never  been  unem- 
ployed. This  compares  to  only  55.16%  In  the 
whole  sample.  Most  of  these  respondents, 
however,  are  women  with  children  who  have 
probably  never  held  a  Job  and  thus  consider 
themselves  out  of  the  labor  force.  As  we 
would  expect,  a  majority  of  those  who  have 
ever  been  unemployed,  have  reported  repeated 
Job  loss.  Table  93  Illustrates  this. 

TABLE  93.-EMPLOYMENT  HISTORY  OF  THE  POOR 


Number         Percent 
of  re-  ot  re- 

spondents     spondents 


Never  employed 

Unemployed  only  once 

Unemployed  2  or  more  times  for 

varying  periods 

No^answer 

Total 


40 

5 


22 
1 


58.82 
7.35 

32.35 
1.47 


68 


99.99 


For  the  purpose  of  considering  employ- 
ment, we  divided  the  poor  into  four  age 
groups:  Those  16-24,  those  25-44.  those  45- 
59,  and  those  over  60.  None  of  the  16  respond- 
ents over  60  was  employed,  so  they  will  not 
be  further  considered  In  this  section. 

Table  94  shows  the  emplojrment  of  poor 
youths  age  16  through  24.  Nine  of  this  group 
reported  having  been  unemployed  for  a  long 
period  of  time  In  the  past.  Of  these  9.  six 
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were  females — (three  married  with  children, 
three  unmarried  with  children)  and  three 
were  unmarried  males.  Six  were  currently 
employed. 

Tablb  94. — Employment  of  poor  youths  age 
16  to  24 

Number 
respondents 
Unemployment  6 

( Nonlabor  force ) 

(Females  with  children) 3 

Labor    force 3 

Employed    6 

Unskilled 3 

Clerical 2 

Professional  1 

Total   _ 12 

Table  95  shows  the  employment  of  p>oor 
who  were  between  the  ages  of  25  and  44. 
Twenty  respondents  were  In  the  group  aged 
25-44.  Eighteen  were  females  and  two  were 
males.  Of  the  women,  nine  declared  that  they 
had  never  been  unemployed  In  the  past 
(probably  because  they  have  children  and 
have  never  worked).  But  they  are  all  cur- 
rently not  working. 

Six  women  declared  that  they  had  been 
unemployed  in  the  past.  Four  had  children, 
but  no  husbands,  and  two  had  children  but 
lived  with  their  husbands. 

Of  the  two  males,  one  was  a  long  term  un- 
employed with  a  family,  and  the  other  a 
young  Negro  male  separated  from  his  wife 
and  with  a  college  degree  who  was  unable  to 
And  work.  Nine  persons  presently  hold  jobs. 

Table  95. — Employment  of  poor  age  25  to  44 
Consider  self:  Sumher 

Unemployed:  respondents 

Nonlabor   force 9 

Labor   force 2 

Employed : 

Marginally  skilled 4 

Unskilled    .__ 3 

Self-employed  1 

White-collar    professional 1 

Total    20 

Nineteen  respondents  were  In  the  45-60 
age  group.  Ten  declared  that  they  had  never 
been  unemployed  in  the  past.  Seven  reported 
sporadic  unemployment.  Of  these,  four  were 
unskilled  males,  one  a  disabled  veteran,  and 
two  housewives  Presently.  9  are  employed, 
and  10  unemployed.  Four  of  the  ten  are  labor 
force  males. 

Table  96. — Employment  of  poor  age  46  to  59 

Number 
respondents 
Unemployed 10 

Nonlabor  force 6 

Labor  force 4 

Employed    9 

Unskilled 5 

Blue  Collar 1 

Clerical  .1' 2 

Professional   1 

Total 19 

8.  Housing  of  the  Poor 
None  of  the  poor  owns  a  house.  All  how- 
ever, would  like  to  do  so.  Twelve  persons  or 
17.65%  of  the  pcxir  responded  to  the  general 
question,  "What  would  you  do  if  you  had 
$1000?"  by  saying  that  they  would  use  It  to 
buy  a  house. 

Poor  respondents  tend  to  pay  less  rent  than 
the  sample  as  a  whole.  The  largest  percentage 
of  poor  pays  between  $50  and  $75  per  month. 
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wblla  th«  comparabl*  rmt«  for  the  sample  aa 
a  whole  U  $19-9100.  Almost  half  of  the  poor 
pay  under  (TS  per  month,  while  00%  of  the 
whole  population  pay«  from  (TS-fiaS  per 
month. 

Table  07  lUustratea  the  dUtrlbutlon  of  the 
amount  of  rent  paid  by  the  poor. 

TABLE  97.-AMOUNT  OF  RENT  PAID  BY  POOR 


UiMtorSSO 

ISOtoPS 

J75to»100 

$101  10  J125 

n2«to»50 

0«wS150 

No  answor 


Numbor 

POROM 

olro- 

otr»- 

fMidwrts 

tpondoirts 

13 

19L12 

IS 

2(.47 

13 

19.12 

11 

16.  IS 

1 

1.47 

4 

5.S( 

I 

11.76 

TOM. 


loaoo 


Table  08  shows  the  number  of  rooms  In 
the  houaeholdi  of  the  poor.  The  poor  re- 
spondents tend  to  have  about  as  many  rooms 
as  the  whole  population  sample.  There  are  a 
few  more  percentagewise  who  have  only  one 
room,  but  as  In  the  sample  as  a  whole,  the 
largMt  Dumber  of  famlllee  have  4  rooms. 

TABLE  9(.— NUMBER  OF   ROOMS   IN   POOR  HOUSEHOLDS 


Number 

of  r»- 

ip»nt»nts 


P»rttnt 
ot  r»- 


No  mpooM 

ToUl 


10  29 

10.29 

10.29 

It 

23.  SI 

11 

ICK 

11 

16. 1( 

4.41 

1.47 

7.35 

99.99 


Table  00  shows  the  distribution  of  Indi- 
viduals living  In  poor  households.  Surpris- 
ingly, the  poor  do  not  differ  much  from  the 
sample  as  a  whole  In  the  number  of  persons 
Uvtng  In  each  household. 

TABLEV9.-NUMBER  OF   INDIVIDUALS   LIVING   IN   POOR 
HOUSEHOLDS 


Number 

Porcwrt 

ofrt- 

o«rf 

ipondMrts 

spoodtMs 

11 

16. 1( 

IS 

22.01 

30 

44.12 

t 

11.71 

4 

S.(8 

Psnoiu 


2  Is  3 

4to5 

6te( 


When  number  of  persons  and  ntimber  of 
rooms  In  each  household  are  correlated  In 
Table  100,  we  do  not  see  evidence  of  tremen- 
dous crowding  of  large  numbers  of  people 
Into  smaller  quarters. 

On  the  surface,  the  poor  do  not  seem  to  be 
too  badly  off  as  regards  to  housing.  They 
do  not  show  Indication  of  crowding  and 
they  pay  lower  rents  than  the  sample  as  a 
whole.  This  data,  however,  does  not  reveal 
the  condition  of  the  dwellings  In  which  these 
people  reside.  The  complaints  of  the  poor, 
about  the  condition  of  their  housing  should 
help  to  evaluate  this.  We  will  discuss  this  in 
the  next  two  seasons. 

D.  Division  of  the  aampU  by  area 
Tba  Prouty  Survey  was  taken  In  three 
designated  areas  of  Washington.  D.C — Upper 
Cardoso.  Southeast,  and  Neighborhood  De- 
velopment Center  Area  #1  (NDC  Jtl) .  Ons 
hundred  and  flfty  Interviews  were  con- 
ducted In  each  are*  and  each  sub-sample 
was  stratified  by  age  and  sex.  (See  Section 
A  for  detaU). 
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TABLE  lOa— NUMBER  OF  ROOMS  IN  HOUSEHOLD  BY  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  LIVING  THERE  AMONG  POOR 


NiiRib#r  of  psopw 

Number  at                  Smfte 

.  2ls3 

4to5 

6ls( 

910  11 

Nh  niter      Pvfcsnl 

Number 

Pofceet 

Number 

Percent 

NllfllD#f 

Percent 

Nsfnb#f      PvTMnt 

1 6         54.55 

2 2         1(.1( 

3 1           9.01  . 

4 2         lilS 

I 

(■ 

1 
4 
1 

6.67 

""si'Si" 

6.67 

26.67 

6.67 

4" 

4 
4 
8 
6 

"■is.(s' 

IS.  (3 

15.(3 
30.77 
23.  M 

1 

"iiM 

12.50 
25.00 
12.50 
25.00 
12.50 

2 «."67 

1          33.33 

Total 11      lOaoO 

IS 

100.01 

2t 

99.99 

( 

loaoo 

3       100  00 

The  difference  in  the  racial  make-up  of 
each  area  Is  Interesting.  As  seen  In  Table 
101,  the  percentage  of  Negro  i>opulatlon 
varies  from  73.0%  In  Upper  Cardoso  to 
05.8%  In  Southeast. 

We  were  surprised  to  find  such  an  absence 
of  whites  In  Southeast,  ta  addition,  the 
difference  of  14.8%  in  the  Negro  population 
of  Upper  Cardoeo  and  NDC  #1  was  surpris- 
ing. However,  upon  closer  examination  of  ovir 
survey  records,  we  discovered  that  this  dif- 
ference was  In  large  part  artificial.  We  kept 


careful  account  of  the  persons  who  refused 
to  be  Interviewed,  and  discovered  a  subetan- 
Ual  number  of  white  Individuals  In  NDC 
ai  who  did  not  wish  to  take  part  In  the 
survey. 

The  true  composition  of  the  NIX;  #1,  ac- 
cording to  race,  we  feel.  Is  closer  to  that 
of  Upper  Cardoso  than  the  data  demon- 
strates. Por  this  reason,  the  relationship 
between  area  and  race  was  not  statistically 
tested. 


TABLE  101.— RACIAL  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  3  AREAS 
Its  psfcentl 


Race 

Necra 

White 

Oriental 

Other 

ToUl 

NOC  No.  1 1 

Ceritoo 

SouUiesst 

SL7 
71t 
911 

11.3 

21.  ( 

4.2 

0 

2.1 

0 

Q 

2.1 

0 

100.0 

99.9 
100.0 

>  The  high  percentile  ol  Nefroes  in  NOC  No.  1  mey  reflect  refusal  ot  many  whites  to  be  interviewed. 


In  this  section,  we  will  discuss  how  the 
three  areas  differ  from  each  other  demograph- 
Ically.  The  section  will  be  divided  Into  two 
parts.  In  the  first,  we  will  discuss  the  demo- 
graphic vtulables  of  marital  status,  origin 
and  mobility,  education,  and  housing.  In 
which  the  three  aje«u  surveyed  differ  sub- 
stantially and  with  statistically  measurable 
importance  from  each  other.  Second,  we  will 
briefly  consider  the  variables  of  employment. 
Income,  and  welfare.  In  which  the  three 
areas  differ  sUgbtly  but  not  significantly. 

(1)   SUtlsUcally     Significant     Demographic 
Divisions  by    Area 
I.  Marital   status   and   family 
Cardoso,    Southe«st.    and    NDC    #1    differ 


from  each  other  significantly  In  marital 
status,  number  and  ages  of  children,  and 
head  of  household.  Southeast,  as  can  be  seen 
from  Table  103.  has  the  least  number  of 
single  Individuals  and  the  most  married  cou- 
ples of  the  three  areas.  In  fact.  It  has  fewer 
In  the  first  category  and  more  in  the  second 
thatn  one  would  expect  by  chance  distribu- 
tion On  the  other  hand,  Cardoso  has  sig- 
nificantly more  single  Individuals  than  would 
be  expected  by  random  occurrence. 


TABLE  102.-MARITAL  STATUS  OF  INDIVIDUALS  BY  AREA 


Marital  status 


AfSS 


Slncle 


Married 


Separated,  widowed 
or  divorced 


Total 


Nmabsr 

rvmni 

Nsmbsr 

Percent 

Number 

Peresflt 

Number 

Percent 

NOC  He.  1 41 

Cardozo 52 

Southeast 27 

21(7 
36.62 
19  29 

71 
65 
(2 

5a  00 
45l77 
59.57 

30 

25 
31 

21.13 
17.61 
22.14 

142 
142 

140 

100 
100 
100 

Nele:T-424:p.-0.02. 

With  regard  to  number  and  ages  of  chil- 
dren. It  Is  again  Southeast  which  distin- 
guishes Itself  from  the  remaining  two  areas. 
Respondents  In  Southeast  are  much  more 
unlikely  than  chance  occurrence  would  In- 


dicate to  be  childless.  NDC  No.  1  residents  are 
slightly  more  likely  not  to  have  children  than 
to  have  them. 

Table    103   Illustrates   the   distribution   of 
children  In  families  among  the  three  areas. 


TABLE  lOX-CHILOREN  (022) 


CMIdrea  and  education 


Area(C74) 


Kids,  but  no  All  kMs  Some  kids. 

No  kids  kkis  in  school     between  6  to  1(     should  be,  b«t  ToUl 

not  I*  sclMol 


NiHibef 

Percent 

Nember  Percent  Number  Percent  Number  Percent  Number  Percent 

NOC  No.  1 

it 

3&1 
416 

20.6 

42       30.2           40       21S            4         2.9         139           100 

Cardow 

Southeast 

67 

29 

J»       27.5          29       21.0            4         2.9         13(          100 
50       35.4           56       39.7             6         4.3          141            100 

Nets:  p- -0.001. 
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PACT    IV.    A    COMPA»I»ON    OF    LIT*    ATTTTTTDIS 

B*iwKEW  unsKirrs  nt  rwo  cmxs 
Background 

I  bad  a  strong  feeUng  aft«r  reviewing  the 
analyzed  data  that  the  populaUon  In  the 
three  areas  surveyed  In  Washington.  DC.  was 
no  different  In  atutudea  from  any  other  pre- 
dominantly middle  clase  community  In  the 
United  Statee.  However,  since  there  waa  no 
simultaneous  testing  In  other  comm\inltle«, 
my  "feeling"  was  based  upon  pure  conjec- 
ture. 

I  was  therefore  delighted  when  opportu- 
nity presented  Itself  to  make  a  comparative 
analyaU  In  November.  1966,  a  survey  was 
conducted  In  Burlington.  Vermont,  by  a 
group  at  the  University  of  Vermont.  In  de- 
signing my  questionnaire  my  staff  used  Ave 
queeUons  contained  In  their  survey.  When 
the  Director  of  the  Burlington  Social  Survey 
learned  that  our  survey  had  contained  simi- 
lar questions,  she  made  the  resulte  of  her 
survey  available  to  me. 

On  the  basis  of  the  similar  results  to  five 
questions  asked  reepondents  In  Burlington. 
Vermont,  and  In  three  areas  of  Washington. 
DC.  It  can  be  said  that  the  populations  are 
very  slmllw  In  general  attitudes  about  life. 
1.  The  QViiBtlons  Asked  and  the  Populations 
Surveyed 

Respondents  in  both  cities  were  asked  five 
questions  designed  to  demonstrate  their 
general  life  attitudes.  Two  of  the  questions 
measured  the  degree  to  which  individuals 
held  optimistic  or  pessimistic  views  about 
life  and  the  trend  of  events.  Two  other  ques- 
tions measured  the  degree  of  feeling  which 
Individuals  had  about  their  own  possibility 
of  shaping  the  future  and  controlling  events. 
The  final  question  demonstrates  the  general 
level  of  present  time  orientation  of  the  re- 
spondents. 

All  questions  were  constructed  so  the  re- 
spondents were  to  respond  by  agreeing  or 
disagreeing  with  a  statement  read  by  the 
Interviewer.  Responses  were  rated  on  a  five 
point  scale  from  Strongly  Agree  to  Strongly 
Disagree.  The  Washington  questions  also  In- 
cluded a  no  response  category. 

Two  of  the  statements  were  constructed 
as  control  questions.  While  the  original  state- 
ments are  phrased  positively,  the  control 
questions  are  phrased  negatively  so  as  to  re- 
quire the  opposite  response  from  that  in  the 
previous  question  to  be  consistent  with  It. 

The  most  important  thing  to  note  about 
the  two  sets  of  responses  Is  that  they  are  In- 
credibly similar.  If  anything,  Washington 
respondents  tended  to  be  slightly  more  op- 
timistic than  the  residents  of  Burlington. 
Vermont.  This  is  an  extremely  important 
finding. 

The  Washington  respondents  were  as  had 
been  noted  predomlnanUy  Negro  and  all 
were  living  In  three  areas  of  Washington's 
inner  city.  The  Burlington  respondents,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  all  white,  and  repre- 
sented a  complete  cross  section  of  the  city. 
Burlington  Is  a  small  city  of  38,000.  located 
In  northwest  Vermont.  It  Is  a  college  and 
university  city,  with  those  Institutions  gen- 
erating the  moat  Jobs.  (Appendix  A  con- 
tains a  brief  description  of  Burlington.) 

We  might  suppose  that  an  Inner  city  pre- 
domlnantiy  Negro  population  which  suffers 
from  the  disadvantage  of  living  In  or  from 
proximity  to  the  slums  with  Its  multitudes  of 
problems  would  exhibit  markedly  different 
attitudes  from  those  expressed  by  a  middle 
class  white  New  England  population.  We 
might  expect  pesslnUsm  or  despair  to  be  prev- 
alent among  Washington  respondents,  but 
this  Is  not  the  case. 

Mrs.  Caryl  J.  Stewart,  Director  of  the 
Burlington  Social  Survey,  underscored  the 
Important  fact  that  both  populations  were 
optimistic,  when  she  said: 

"But  surely  the  significant  finding  Is  In 
the  over-all  similarity  of  response  and  its 
IXMltlve  quality.  This  tends  to  Indicate  that 
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the  ghetto  Negro  retains  a  h«slc  faith  In 
this  country  and  his  life  chances  In  It — en- 
couraging at  a  time  when  some  militants 
are  saying  It  is  already  too  late  to  redeem 
this  faith." 

The  slmUlarlty  of  results  to  these  ques- 
tions by  two  such  different  population  gA>ups 
suggests  that  optimism  and  faith  in  the 
ability  of  the  Individual  are  traits  which 
are  exhibited  by  all  Americans.  It  Is  perhaps 
a  cultural  phenomenon,  {md  It  Is  encourag- 
ing to  note  that  minority  groups  still  hold 
strongly  to  these  beliefs. 

a.  Optimism  In  general  life  attitudes) 
It  Is  even  more  Interesting  to  examine  the 
results  question  by  question.  The  statements, 
"Things  are  what  they  are  and  probably 
won't  ever  be  better"  and  "Life  has  Its  ups 
and  downs  but  things  are  getting  better  In 
the  long  run"  were  Included  for  the  purposes 
of  determining  how  optimistic  respondents 
were  about  life  In  general.  The  first  acts  as 
a  control  upon  the  second.  To  be  consistent, 
respondents  should  reject  the  first  and  agree 
with  the  second  or  vice  versa.' 

Respondents  in  both  Washington.  D.C.  and 
Burlington.  Vermont,  demonstrate  a  high  de- 
gree of  optimism.  Well  over  a  majority  of 
Burlington  respondents  (79%)  disagree  or 
strongly  disagree  with  the  statement.  "Things 
are  what  they  are."  Surprisingly,  an  even 
greater  percentage  of  Washlngtonlans 
(83.1%)  also  rejected  the  statement. 
Table  122  demonstrates  the  distribution. 

TABLE  122 
Thjn|s  are  what  tkey  are  and  probably  won't  ever  be  betttr. 


Washington 
respondents 

Num-       Per- 
ber        cant 

Burlington 
respondents 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Strongly  agrse 

10 

2.35 

9.39 

69.25 

13.85 

5.16 

4 

49 

192 
53 
12 

1.3 

Agree 

Disagree 

Strongly  disagret 

«0 

....        295 

59 

15.8 
61.9 
17.1 

None 

22 

3.9 

Total 

....        426 

loaoo 

310 

100.0 

Similar  numbers  In  both  cities  agreed  with 
the  control  statement — "Things  are  getting 
better  In  the  long  run."  Here,  76%  of  the 
Burlington  respondents  and  87.13%  of  the 
Washington  respondents  agreed  or  strong- 
ly agreed  with  the  question. 

Table  123  Illustrates  this. 

TABLE  123 

Life  has  its  ups  and  downs  but  things  are  getting  betlar  in 
the  long  run. 


Washington 
respondents 


Burlington 
respondents 


Number  Percent  Number  Percent 


Strongly  agree a  11.27  18  5.8 

Agree 324  76.06  218  70.8 

Disagree 21  4.93  50  16.2 

Strongly  disagree 10  2.35  4  1.3 

None 23  5.40  18  5.8 

Total 426  lOaOl  30« 


99.9 


These  results  indicate  that  large  percent- 
ages of  the  population  of  the  areas  Inter- 
viewed are  basically  optimistic  In  the  way  In 
which  they  view  life.  They  feel,  sometimes 
strongly,  that  life  Is  Improving  and  will  con- 
tinue to  Improve  over  time. 

We  might  wonder  why  Washlngtonlans  are 
more  optimistic  than  the  Vermonters  Inter- 
viewed. Mrs.  Stewart  advanced  one  hypoth- 


'  The  degree  of  consistency  In  the  Washing- 
ton sample  was  extremely  high.  Over  92.93% 
of  those  who  disagreed  with  the  first  state- 
ment, agreed  with  the  control  statement. 
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esls — the  Burlington  Social  Survey  In  cover- 
ing the  entire  city  may  bHvt  contained  a 
greater  croes  section  of  the  population  In- 
cluding large  numbers  of  sophisticated  per- 
sons who  disdain  such  Idealistic  remarks.  It 
could  also  be  that  the  Washington,  D.C, 
Inner  city  population  holds  fast  to  the  19th 
century  concept  of  success  and  forces  Itself 
In  the  face  of  all  adversity  to  uphold  a  basic 
belief  that  conditions  In  America  will  con- 
tinue to  Improve. 

3.  Belief  In  the  Power  of  the  Individual 

The  next  set  of  questions  measures  the 
depth  of  the  belief  that  the  Individual  can 
control  his  own  fate  and  achieve  If  he  but 
makes  an  attempt  to  do  so.  Respondents 
were  asked  to  disagree  or  agree  with  these 
statements:  "Tou  can't  change  things  no 
matter  what  you  do."  and  "You  can  get 
almost  anything  you  want  If  you  just  try 
hard  enough."  The  second  again  acted  as  a 
control  on  the  first. 

Respondents  In  both  cities  rejected  the 
first  statement  and  accepted  the  second  by 
large  margins.  83.8%  of  the  Washington  re- 
spondents disagreed  or  strongly  disagreed 
with  the  concept  that  the  Individual  cannot 
himself  have  an  effect.  72%  of  the  Burling- 
ton respondents  felt  the  same  way. 

Table  124  shows  the  distribution  of  re- 
sponses. 

TABLE  124 


You  can't  change  things  no  matter  what  you  do 


Washington 
responMnts 


Burlington 
respondents 


Number  Percent  Number  Percent 


Strongly  agrea 7  1.64  6  1.9 

Agree 34  7.98  68  21.9 

Disagree 298  69.95  176  56.8 

Strongly  disagret 59  13.85  «7  15.2 

None 28  6.58  13  4.2 

Total 426  100.00  310  100.0 


On  the  other  hand.  81.9%  of  the  Wash- 
lngtonlans agreed  or  strongly  agreed  that  an 
Individual's  success  was  limited  only  to  the 
extent  that  his  own  efforts  were  limited. 
74.9%  of  the  Vermont  population  Interviewed 
agreed  or  strongly  agreed. 

Table  125  lllus'A'ates  the  distribution. 

TABLE  125 

tou  can  get  almost  anything  you  waat  if  you  just  try  hard 
enough. 


Washington 
respondents 


Burlington 
respondents 


Number  Percent  Number  Percent 


Strongly  agree 4<  11.27  38  12.3 

Agree 301  70.66  194  62.6 

Disagree 36  8.45  63  20.3 

Strongly  disagrsa 11  2.58  9  2.9 

Nona 30  7.04  6  1.9 

Total 426  100.00  310  loao 


This  second  set  of  questions  really  Is  a 
logical  extension  of  the  first.  If  a  person  be- 
lieves that  things  will  ultimately  work  out 
for  the  better.  It  Is  probable  that  he  feels 
he  can  help  things  along  by  doing  some- 
thing to  Improve  things.  It  Is  also  logical  for 
opttmlstlc  Individuals  who  have  some  prob- 
lems to  believe  that  things  could  be  changed 
If  they  only  had  time  to  make  an  effort  to 
do  sc  Most  Important,  however,  both  feelings 
of  general  optimism  and  the  Importance  of 
the  Individual  are  deeply  rooted  In  the  Amer- 
ican cultural  tradition.  Both  popvilations  In 
strongly  reaffirming  their  faith  In  these  basic 
tenents  reaffirm  their  faith  In  the  American 
system  and  civilization. 

The  final  question  which  la  compared  here. 
Is   the  one   which   measures  the   degree  of 
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present  time  orientation.  The  similarity  of 
results  between  the  two  populations  may  be 
surprising. 

4.  Present  time  orientation 

The  responses  to  the  statement,  "It  is  best 
to  live  for  today  because  you  don't  know 
what  tomorrow  wUl  bring,"  are  divided  al- 
most exacUy  between  those  who  agree  and 
those  who  disagree  in  the  two  populations. 
A  very  slight  majority  (62.34%)  Washlngton- 
lans agree,  while  47.4%  of  the  Vermonters 
mtervlewed  agree. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  the  almost  eqtial 
percentage  of  agreement  and  disagreement 
with  this  particular  statement.  We  did  not 
attempt  to  fathom  the  reasons  for  this  di- 
vision. Perhaps  our  national  culture,  our  re- 
ligious beliefs,  our  historical  past  or  merely 
individualistic  tendencies,  account  for  the 
result. 

However,  the  important  fact  to  note  for 
the  purposes  of  this  comparison  Is  that  re- 
spondents In  Burlington,  Vermont  and  re- 
spondents In  the  Inner  city  of  Washington, 
D.C.  reacted  slmlllarly. 

Table  128  Ul\istrates  the  distribution  of 
responses. 

TABLE  126 

It  is  best  to  live  for  today  because  you  can't  tell  what  tomorrow 
will  bring. 


Washington 
respondents 


Burlington 
respondents 


Stioagly 

Ama 

OMflM 

Strongly  disagree 
None 

Total «6 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

22 

5.16 

30 

9.8 

201 

47.18 

115 

37.6 

148 

34.74 

103 

33.7 

21 

4.93 

48 

15.7 

34 

7.98 

10 

3.3 

99.99 


306       100. 1 


(Appendix  A.) 

BRIEF    DESCRIPTION    OF    BXntLINOTON,    VEHMONT 

Burlington,  Vermont,  has  a  population  of 
about  36.000.  Its  non-white  population  Is 
under  100. 

Oeographlcally,  It  Is  located  on  Lake 
Champlaln  In  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
State.  It  Is  36  square  miles  In  area. 

In  this  book  Vermont.  Ray  Bearse  provides 
an  accurate  thumbnail  sketch  of  the  city. 
He  says:  * 

"The  Queen  City,  long  the  state's  largest 
city,  has  had  a  40  percent  population  In- 
crease since  Pearl  Harbor.  The  expanding 
University  of  Vermont  student  body,  with  an 
Increased  faculty  together  with  the  location 
in  the  Greater  Burlington  area  of  branch 
plants  of  International  Business  Machines 
Corporation  and  General  Electric  Company, 
has  brought  in  ten  thotisand  people.  The 
population  has  gradually  lost  Its  homoge- 
neous nature  through  the  Influx  of  French 
Canadians,  German,  Italians,  and  other 
races,  until  Burlington  Is  the  most  cosmo- 
politan of  Vermont  cities." 

The  Burlington  Social  Survey  of  1965, 
demonstrates  that  between  23%  and  29%  of 
the  families  In  the  city  have  Incomes  below 
the  poverty  level.  This  represents  a  "hidden 
poverty"  since  the  city  has  few  slum  areas 
In  the  stereotyped  sense. 

PART   V.  Al'lllUUES   OF  TBX   SAMPLE   POPtJl-ATION 

In  this  Part,  the  attitudes  of  the  sample 
population  win  be  discussed.  The  opinions 
held  by  respondents  and  their  feeUngs  about 
life  and  their  environment  will  be  examined. 

The  questionnaire  contained  questions  de- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

signed  to  reveal  the  attitudes  of  the  sample 
population  In  several  different  areas.  One 
set  of  questions — those  discussed  In  Part 
rv — sought  Information  about  the  attitudes 
of  the  respondents  toward  life  In  general. 
Another  set  was  devised  to  elicit  ftellngs 
about  specific  problems  and  environmental 
conditions. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  discern  to  what 
degree  the  respondents  were  dlspKJsed  to 
take  action  to  change  their  environment. 
Much  of  this  Information,  dealing  with 
predilection  toward  violence  was  released  In 
my  Preliminary  Report  "Inner  City  Atti- 
tudes Toward  Riots"  Issued  In  July. 

Finally,  consideration  was  given  to  recent 
possible  changes  In  the  attitudes  of  the 
sample  population  which  have  taken  place. 
Paxt  V  Is  subdivided  Into  four  sections.  In 
Section  A,  the  answers  to  each  of  the  four 
sets  of  attltudlnal  questions  given  by  the 
bample  as  a  whole  are  presented  and  dis- 
cussed. 

In  Section  B.  the  sample  population  Is  sub- 
divided by  race  and  the  responses  of  white 
and  Negro  respondents  are  examined  In  an 
effort  to  determine  the  effect  of  race  on  the 
formation  and  maintenance  of  attitudes. 

In  Section  C,  the  hard-core  poor  are  Iso- 
lated from  the  sample  as  a  whole,  and  their 
responses  to  attltudlnal  questions  are 
examined. 

In  Section  D,  an  attempt  Is  made  to  dis- 
cover what  factors  have  been  most  Influ- 
ential In  the  formation  of  attitudes  among 
the  Inner  city  residents  of  Washington.  D.C. 
The  variables  of  age  and  area  of  the  city  are 
those  which  seem  to  be  the  most  Important. 
A.  General  Survey  Results 
1.  General  Life  Attitudes 
Some  researchers  who  have  undertaken 
studies  of  the  "poor"  In  several  societies 
speak  of  a  "culture  of  poverty"  which  per- 
vswles  the  village  or  ghetto  and  shapes  the 
attitudes  of  Its  residents.  Individuals  who 
live  In  this  type  of  environment  are  often 
said  to  have  certain  characteristics  by  which 
they  can  be  distinguished  These  Include:  a 
present  time  orientation,  a  pessimistic  out- 
look verging  on  fatalism  and  feelings  of  help- 
lessness. One  of  the  alms  of  this  study  Is  to 
determine  to  what  extent  these  are  charac- 
teristics of  Inner  city  residents  In  the  Na- 
tion's capltol. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  year,  several 
studies  based  on  random  sample  survey  were 
published  which  suggested  that  the  attitudes 
of  ghetto  residents  were  rather  different.  Con- 
trary to  what  the  pollsters  expected,  the  resi- 
dents of  the  poverty  areas  surveyed  were 
optimistic  about  opportunities  for  personal 
betterment  and  the  eventual  alleviation  of 
slum  conditions. 

We  began  the  survey  with  rather  mixed 
feelings.  The  data,  we  hoped,  would  Indicate 
which  type  of  world  view — optimistic  or  pes- 
simistic— the  average  Washington,  D.C.  re- 
spondent held. 

As  noted  In  Part  IV.  the  sample  of  Inner 
city  residents  exhibited  a  remarkable  optim- 
ism about  the  way  life  was  progressing  and 
their  ambition  to  change  things. 

Respondents  were  asked  a  series  of  seven 
questions  designed  to  measure  their  level  of 
optimism  or  pessimism  about  the  world  In 
general,  their  time  orientation  and  their 
ability  to  change  things.  They  were  asked 
whether  or  not  they  agreed  or  disagreed  with 
statements  such  as  "It  IB  best  to  live  for  to- 
day because  you  can't  tell  what  tomorrow 
vrtll  bring."  Responses  were  scaled  from 
strongly  agree  to  strongly  disagree.  The  re- 
sults seem  to  be  valid  because  the  responses 
are  consistent.  The  number  of  persons  agree- 
ing with  the  opttmlstlc  statements  Is  vir- 
tually the  same   as   those   disagreeing   with 
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the  pessimistic  ones  asked  as  control 
questions. 

The  first  set  of  questions  measured  the 
level  of  general  optimism  which  the  respond- 
ent exhibited  In  viewing  the  future.  It  was 
necessary  to  agree  with  the  first  statement 
that  "life  Is  getting  t>etter  In  the  long  run" 
and  to  disagree  with  the  statement  life 
"probably  won't  even  be  better"  In  order  to 
be  consistent. 

Tables  127  and  128  demonstrate  that  the 
respondents  generally  view  life  optimistically 
and  believe  that  the  future  will  bring  Im- 
provements. As  can  be  seen,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  population  (87.33%)  agreed  or 
strongly  agreed  with  the  statement  that, 
"Life  has  Its  ups  and  downs  but  things  are 
getting  better  In  the  long  run."  At  the  same 
time,  83.10%  disagreed  or  strongly  disagreed 
with  the  statement,  "Things  are  what  they 
are  and  probably  won't  even  be  better." 

TABLE  127 

Life  has  Its  ups  and  downs  but  things  are  getting  better  in  the 
long  run. 


Number        Percent 
o(  re-  of  re- 

spondents     spondents 


Strongly  agree... 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

Strongly  disagree 
No  answer 

Total 


« 

11.27 

324 

76.06 

13 

3.05 

21 

4.93 

10 

2.35 

10 

2.35 

426 


100.01 


TABLE  128 
Things  are  what  they  are  and  probably  won't  ever  be  better 


Number         Percent 
of  re-  ol  re- 

spondents     spondents 


Strongly  agree.... 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

Strongly  disagree 
No  answer 

Total 


10 

2. 35 

40 

9.39 

IS 

3.52 

295 

69.25 

59 

13.15 

7 

1.64 

426 


100.00 


The  second  set  of  questions  was  designed 
to  Indicate  the  degree  to  which  a  respondent 
felt  that  he  could  succeed  in  life  through  his 
own  efforts.  To  be  consistent,  an  Individual 
had  to  accept  the  statement  that  success 
would  come  "if  you  just  try  hard  enough" 
and  disagree  that  "you  can't  change  things 
no  matter  what  you  do." 

A  large  majority  of  respondents  felt  that 
they  could  succeed  In  life  If  they  tried  hard 
enough.  81.93%  of  the  sample  agreed  or 
strongly  agreed  that,  "You  can  get  almost 
anything  you  want  If  you  Just  try  hard 
enough."  83.80%  disagreed  or  strongly  dis- 
agreed with  the  remark  that,  "Tou  can't 
change  things  no  matter  what  you  do." 
Tables   129  and   130  disclose  these  facts. 

TABLE  129 

You  can  get  almost  anything  you  want  if  you  Just  try  hard 
enough. 


Number         Percent 
of  re-  ol  re- 

spondents     spondents 


Strongly  agree 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

Strongly  disagree 
No  answer 

Total 


48 

11.27 

301 

70.66 

23 

5.40 

36 

8.45 

11 

2.58 

7 

1.64 

426 


100.00 
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TABtE  130 
You  can't  dwnfe  thinfs  no  matter  what  you  do 


Number         Percent 

of  re-  of  re- 

spondents     spondents 


Stronity  afrae... 

A|raa 

Neutral 

Oiuiree 

Stronfly  disacra*. 
No  answer 

Total 


7 

l.M 

34 

7.9« 

18 

4.23 

298 

69.95 

59 

13.85 

10 

2.35 

42« 


100.00 


One  additional  question  was  asked  which 
was  designed  to  measure  the  degree  of  future 
optimism.  Respondents  were  asked.  "What 
would  you  like  your  children  to  do  when 
they  grow  up?" 

The  response  to  this  question  was  disap- 
pointing In  terms  of  what  the  question  was 
designed  for.  but  revealing  In  a  different  way. 
Apparently.  Inner  city  Washington  residents' 
t>ellef  that  children  must  choose  their  cwn 
career  and  lead  their  own  lives  Is  a  sentiment 
more  prevalent  t^an  the  desire  for  children 
to  follow  a  speclflc  job. 

Pttlly  ?».34%  of  the  respondents  refused 
to  tfealgBMe  a  speclflc  career  saying — "It  Is 
up  to  them."  Of  those  who  did  specify  the 
career  they  wished  their  children  to  follow, 
18.78%  indicated  a  professional,  white  collar 
Job.  Table  131  shows  the  distribution. 

TABLE  131 

What  kind  of  wortt  would  you  like  your  cliild(ren)  to  do 
ley  irow  up? 


wlien  they  irow  up? 


ftumtter 
of  re- 
spondents 


of  re- 
spondents 


None:  |irls  should  stay  home 

None,  other  than  above:  "as  little 

as  possible.  "  etc 

Don't  care  what  type  worti,  must 

malie  money,  have  job,  etc 

Farmer 

Armed  services  

Skilled  crafts:  bluecoUar 

Miite-collar  cleiica  :  subprofessranaL 

Professional,  college  grad 

It'sup  to  them 

Total 


0.47 


11 

2.58 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1.17 

16 

3.76 

80 

18.78 

312 

73.24 

426 


100.00 


As  noted  In  the  Introduction,  ghetto  reel- 
dents  and  the  poor,  according  to  some  re- 
searchers, have  often  exhibited  a  high  de- 
gree of  present  time  orientation  as  well  as 
pessimism.  Although  respondents  In  inner 
city  areas  ceuld  not  be  characterized  by  pes- 
simism, they  were  distinguished  to  a  certain 
degree  by  a  feeling  that  one  must  live  for 
today  because  of  an  uncertainty  atMut  the 
future. 

Two  questions  were  asked  which  were  de- 
signed to  measure  the  degree  of  present  time 
orientation  among  respondents.  The  flrat 
was  a  statement  with  which  respondents  were 
asked  to  agree  or  disagree.  The  second  was  an 
open-ended  question. 

A  majority  of  respondents  showed  a 
marked  propensity  for  thinking  in  terms  of 
living  In  the  present  without  regard  for  the 
future.  52.54%  agreed  or  strongly  agreed 
with  the  statement.  "It  Is  best  to  live  for 
today."  Table  132  reveals  this. 

TABLE  132 

i  t  is  best  to  live  (or  today  because  you  can't  tell  what  tomorrow 
will  bring. 


Number 
of  re- 
spondents 


Percent 
of  re- 
spondents 


Strongly  agree... 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

Strongly  disagree. 
No  answer 

Total..... 


22 

5.16 

201 

47.18 

22 

5.16 

148 

34.74 

21 

4.93 

12 

2.S2 

42S 


99.99 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

When  asked  what  they  would  do  with 
tl.OOO.  four  out  of  every  ten  respondenu 
gave  answers  which  could  be  claaslfled  as 
Immediate  gratification  responses.  A  small 
majority  (53.35%)  indicated  that  they  would 
use  the  money  In  the  future  either  invest- 
ing it  in  a  house,  education,  or  by  putting 
It  in  the  bank  to  save.  Obviously,  when  a 
speclflc  thing  such  as  money  is  Involved, 
respondents  consider  the  future  more  care- 
fully. 

Table  133  discloses  the  distribution  of  re- 
sponses. 

TABLE  133 

ir  you  had  $1,000  what  would  you  do  with  it? 


Answers 


Number         Percent 
of  re-  of  re- 

spondents     spondents 


Oownoayment  on  a  house SI  13.62 

Pay  off  bills      .            SI  19.01 

Livooffif..                    47  11.03 

Move  to  a  better  neighbortiood IS  4.  23 

Buy  specific  Item  (TV.  etc.) 17  3.99 

Buycar ..   12  2.82 

Blow  it  on  treating  kids,  going  oirt 

with  friends,  etc 13  3.05 

Saveit 12S  30.05 

Other 4  .94 

Education U  3.05 

Give  it  to  others 13  3.05 

Improve  home 4  .94 

Start  own  business 2  .47 

Noanswer 16  3.76 

Total 426  100.01 


2.  Speclflc  Environmental  Attitudes 

In  addition  to  uklng  respondents  how 
they  felt  about  the  world  in  general,  ques- 
tions were  asked  which  were  designed  to 
reveal  how  the  residents  of  the  Inner  city 
felt  about  their  Immediate  environment,  and 
what  type  of  action  they  would  be  likely  to 
take.  If  any.  to  effect  change  In  their  living 
conditions. 

Respondents  were  asked  speclflcally 
whether  or  not  they  had  problems  with  their 
housing,  trash  collection,  police  service,  gro- 
cery stores,  and  schooling  for  their  children. 
These  questions  were  designed  to  gauge  the 
level  of  dissatisfaction  residents  felt  with 
city  conditions. 

A  majority  of  respondents,  when  asked 
about  problems  with  trash  collection,  hous- 
ing, schools,  police  brutality,  and  other  gen- 
eral problems.  Indicated  that  they  had  no 
particular  problems.  In  addition,  most  were 
unable  to  list  speclflc  problems  and  dis- 
missed the  question  by  giving  no  indication 
that  a  problem  existed.  Only  when  respond- 
ents were  asked  to  rate  the  quality  of  service 
or  the  severity  of  a  problem  was  there  a 
notable  response. 

For  example  as  seen  In  Table  134.  86.21% 
of  the  respondents  could  not  list  one  or  more 
problems  with  the  schools  their  children  at- 
tended (or  that  were  In  the  neighborhood). 
However,  when  asked  to  rate  the  quality  of 
the  schools  (Table  135),  71.36%  of  the  sam- 
ple responded — while  28.64%  declined  com- 
ment. (Insert  134,  then  Table  135.) 

TABLE  134 
Response  to  request  to  name  a  specific  problem  with  schools- 


Number 
of  re- 
spondents 


Percent 

ot  re-  . 

spondentl 


No  problems 313  85.21 

1  problem 32  7.51 

2  or  more  problems 31  7.28 

Total 426  lOaOO 
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TABLE  135 


Do  vou  think  that  the  schools  in  this  neighborhood  or  that 
your  cniMren  attend  are  very  good,  good,  fair,  poor,  or  terrible? 


Number 
of  re- 
spondents 

Percent 

of  re- 
spondents 

Very  good.... 

25 
87 
128 
49 
15 

IS 

51 
53 

5  87 

Good  "^ :::::::::::::::::::::: 

Average 

Poor 

Terrible 

No  opinion  (but  has  or  lives  with 
kids  who  n>  to  school) 

20.42 

30.05 

11.50 

3.52 

4.23 

Nol  applicable  (does  not  have  or 

live  with  kids  in  school) 

Noanswer _. 

11.97 
12.44 

Total.. 

426 

100.00 

When  asked  alx>ut  the  existence  of  police 
brutality  in  Washington,  D.C.,  61.03%  of 
the  respondents  indicated  that  there  was 
very  little,  none,  or  declined  comment.  How- 
ever, when  asked  to  rate  the  quality  of 
police  service,  only  6.10%  felt  that  the  police 
did  a  good  or  excellent  Job.  Tables  136  and 
13<7  Illustrate  these  facts. 

TABLE  136 
Existence  of  police  brutality  In  Washington. 


Number 
of  re- 
spondents 


Percent 
ot  re- 
spondents 


Atot 

Some 

Only  a  little. 
None  at  all.. 
Don't  know. 


56 
110 
144 
44 
72 


13.15 
25.82 
33.80 
10.33 
16.90 


Total 426 

100.00 

TABLE  137 
Rate  the  job  Washington.  D.C.  police  do. 

Number 
of  re- 
spondents 

Percent 
of  re- 
spondents 

An  excellent  or  good  job 

Fair  or  OK  job , 

Poor  |ob , 

No  answer , 

Total 


26 

6.10 

283 

66.43 

82 

19.25 

25 

8.22 

426 


100.00 


Most  respondents  indicated  some  dissatis- 
faction with  their  present  housing  arrange- 
ments and  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  own 
their  own  homes.  Yet,  when  asked  to  specify 
exactly  what  complaint  or  difficulty  they 
had  with  their  housing,  52.35%  had  no  an- 
swer. Table  138  discloses  this. 

TABLE  138 

What  is  the  biggest  problem  you  have  with  your  housing 
right  now? 


Number 
of  re- 
spondents 


Percent 
of  re- 
spondents 


No  problem  or  no  answer 233  54.70 

House  falling  down,  dilapidated 50  11.74 

Poor  plumbing 11  2. 58 

Renttoohigh 20  4.69 

Noisy,  crowded  neighborhood 29  6.81 

Landlord  won't  fix  place  up 21  4.93 

(^nnot  get  into  public  housing 1  .23 

Can't  move  into  the  suburbs 0  .00 

Sanitation.... 29  6.81 

flats 16  176 

I  nspactnn  not  strict  enough 1  .23 

Other 15  3.52 

Total 426  100.00 


When  asked  whether  there  was  a  problem 
with  trash  or  trash  collection  In  the  neigh- 
borhood, 63.86%  of  the  respondents  indi- 
cated that  there  was  none  (Table  139). 
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TABLE  139 
Is  there  a  problem  with  tra-h  In  this  neighborhood? 


Percent 
Percent         Percent  of  ro- 

ot re-  of  le-  spondents 

spondents  spondents  with  no 
answer 
removed 


Yes 

No 

Noanswer... 

Total. 


139 

272 

15 


32.63 

63.85 

3.52 


33.82 
66.18 


426 


100.00 


•  100.00 


1411  people. 

When  respondents  were  asked  to  rate  the 
quality  of  merchandise  sold  in  grocery  stores 
and  to  evaluate  the  price,  however,  there  was 
more  of  a  response.  Only  17.37%  refused  to 
answer  or  dismissed  the  question  by  saying 
that  the  store  was  good  In  both  respects. 

A  large  number  indicated  dissatisfaction 
with  either  price  or  quality  of  groceries  sold 
In  neighborhood  stores.  (Tables  139  and  140 
show  the  distribution) 

TABLE  140 

How  vKOuld  you  rate  the  grocery  stores  in  this  neighborhood 
as  to  quality  and  price? 


Percent 

Percent 

of  re- 

of re- 

of re- 

spondents 

spondents 

spondents 

with  no 
answer 
removed 

Both  prices  and 
quality  good 

54 

12.68 

13.30 

Quality  good,  prices 
toonigh 

41 

9.62 

10.10 

Prices  good,  quality 
poor 

7 

1.64 

1.72 

Prices  too  high, 

quality  |ust  fair. .  - 
Fair  on  both  counts... 

81 
159 

19.01 
37.32 

19.95 
39.16 
15.76 

Poor  on  both  counts.. 
No  answer  

64 
20 

15.02 
4.69 

Total 

426 

99.98 

'99.99 

>  406  people. 

Finally,  all  persons  Interviewed  were  asked 
to  list  problems  other  than  the  ones  dis- 
cussed about  which  something  shotUd  be 
done.  Again,  a  large  niunber  (46.48%)  could 
list  none.  Table  141  demonstrates  this. 

TABLE  141 

What  neighborhood  problems,  other  than  those  we  have 
already  discussed,  does  this  neighborhood  have  that  something 
should  be  done  about? 
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not  answer  the  "If  you  had  $1,000,  what 
would  you  do  with  it?"  question.  For  this 
reason,  the  seeming  Inability  of  respondents 
to  list  speclflc  grievances  may  well  be  indi- 
cative of  their  inability  to  come  to  grips 
with  definite  and  Individual  problems.  They 
feel  a  general  dissatisfaction  with  their 
living  condltior.s.  the  services  provided  by 
the  city,  and  by  business,  yet  they  are  in- 
capable of  determining  Just  what  Is  wrong  or 
Just  what  should  be  corrected. 

Perhaps  this  can  be  attributed  to  apathy 
or  anomle.  However,  totally  apathetic  citi- 
zens would  not  indicate  any  dissatisfaction. 
The  respondents  in  our  survey  have  problems 
but  are  unable  to  articulate  them.  This  is 
a  significant  (though  not  definitely  proven) 
finding.  The  inarticulateness  of  inner  city 
residents  may  be  the  most  severe  problem  of 
all. 

The  respondents  felt  general  optimism 
about  the  future  and  general  dissatisfaction 
about  their  surroundings,  but  were  unable 
to  articulate  specific  grievances.  Since  they 
believed  improvements  In  the  city  were  nec- 
essary and  Inevitable,  we  were  Interested  In 
learning  how  they  felt  change  could  be  ef- 
fected Specifically,  we  were  Interested  in 
determining  whether  or  not  respondents  be- 
lieved In  violent  change.'' 

The  Preliminary  Prouty  Survey  Report  Is- 
sued in  July  dealt  with  the  views  of  inner 
city  Washington  residents  toward  violence 
and  violent  change  at  some  length.  It  was 
noted  in  that  Report  that  quite  a  significant 
minority  of  respondents  believed  that  riots 
and  violence  were  beneficial  and  even  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  change.  Those  findings 
are  summarized  here. 

While  a  majority  of  respondents  were  not 
committed  to  a  philosophy  of  violence,  ex- 
cluded violence  as  being  necessary  for 
change  to  occur,  and  generally  condemned 
riots  as  being  bad,  a  significant  minority  felt 
differently.  Respondents  were  asked  three 
questions  designed  to  gauge  opinion  about 
the  efficacy  of  rioting  and  one  question  about 
the  preference  of  Negro  leaders.  The  latter 
question  was  intended  to  reveal  the  amoimt 
of  philosophical  commitment  to  violence. 

Only  11.26%  of  the  respondents  inter- 
viewed favored  militant  leaders.  However, 
there  were  a  large  number  of  respondents 
who  did  not  choose  to  answer  the  question. 
The  survey  was  taken  during  February  be- 
fore the  death  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
and  It  should  be  noted  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  respondents,  61.03%,  favored  his 
leadership. 

TABLE  142 

Who  do  you  feel  is  the  most  effective  leader  and  spokesman 
tor  Negroes? 


Number         Percent 
of  re-  of  re- 

spondents     spondents 


No  problems  mentioned 1|8 

1  problem •»» 

2  or  more  problems 6U^ 

Total «6 
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When  asked  whether  or  not  they  approved 
or  disapproved  of  rioting  as  a  means  of 
bringing  about  change,  nearly  37%  of  the 
respondents  saw  at  least  "some"  good  In 
riots.  Nearly  23%  felt  that  rioting  was  neces- 
sary In  order  to  effect  change. 

TABLE  143 
Answers  to  question.  "Are  riots  good,  bad  or  what?" 


46.48 
39.44 
14.08 


100.00 


Percent 
Percent  Percent  of  ro- 

ot re-  of  re-  spondents 

spondents      spondents        with  no 
answer 


As  demonstrated  above  there  was  a  marked 
difference  in  the  responses  elicited  to  the 
two  types  of  questions  asked.  Questions  re- 
quiring open-ended  responses  concerning 
problems  had  a  large  number  of  "no  re- 
sponse" answers.  Questions  which  asked  the 
respondent  to  rate  the  quality  of  a  par- 
ticular service,  however,  elicited  a  larger 
number  of  responses. 

The  difference  in  results  between  the  two 
types  of  questions  could  be  attributed  to 
the  nature  and  phrasing  of  the  questions 
themselves  or  to  the  nature  of  the  person 
tielng  Interviewed.  There  Is  no  definitive 
proof  Inherent  In  the  data  that  either  as- 
sumption Is  correct. 

The  responses  to  other  open-ended  ques- 
tions   in    the   questionnaire    were    excellent 
For  example,  only  16  persons  or  3.76%,  did 
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Whitney  Young 

Roy  Wilkins 

Martin  Luther  King... 
Stokely  Carmichael . . . 

Floyd  McKissick 

Rap  Brown 

Dick  Gregory 

Mohammed  Ali 

(Cassius  Clay) 

No  answer 

Other 

Total 


8 

22 

260 

24 

2 
18 

3 

1 


1.88 

5.16 

61.03 

5.63 

.47 

4.23 

.70 

.23 
20.66 
0 


Percent 

Number 

Percent 

of  re- 

of re- 

of re- 

spondents 

spondents 

spondents 

with  no 
answer 
removed 

Good,  only  way  to  get 
change 

34 

7.98 

8.40 

Some  good,  some 
bad 

67 

15.73 

16.54 

Some  good,  mostly 
bad 

34 

7.98 

8.40 

Bad.  serve  no  pur- 

pose, should  not 

be  used 

270 

63.38 

66.67 

No  response 

21 

4.93 

Total 

426 

100.00 

'100.01 

>  405  people. 

As  a  final  question,  respondents  were  KSked 
to  evaluate  the  effect  that  riots  have  had  in 
the  cities  where  they  have  taken  place.  The 
question  was  worded  so  as  to  require  a  re- 
action to  the  statement  that  riots  have 
brought  about  improvements.  Nearly  a  ma- 
jority— 48.59% — either  agreed  or  strongly 
agreed  that  riots  have  been  beneficial  in 
places  where  they  have  occurred.  Tables  142 
through  145  demonstrate  these  facts. 

TABLE  144 

Do  you  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  rwl  in  order  that  things  be 
changed? 


Percent 
of  re- 
spondents 


Percent 
of  re- 
spondents 

Percent 
of  re- 
spondents 
with  no 
answer 

Yes        

67 

329 

17 

13 

15.73 
77.23 
3.99  ... 

16.38 

No           

80.44 

Depends 

3.05 

3.18 

Total 

426 

100.00 

'100.00 

1 409  people. 


TABLE  145 


Riots  have  brought  about  long-delayed  improvements  in  the 
cities  where  they  have  occurred. 


Number 
of  re- 
spondents 


Percent 
of  re- 
spondents 


2.37 

6.51 

76.92 

7.10 

.59 
5.33 

.89 

.30 


Strongly  agree.... 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

Strongly  disagree. 
No  answer 

Total 


17 
190 

61 
113 

21 

24 


3.99 

44.60 

14.32 

26.53 

4.93 

5.63 


426 


100.00 


426 


99.99 


'100.01 


<  338  people. 

•Keep  in  mind  that  the  survey  was  con- 
ducted and  the  data  analyzed  before  the 
April  disturbances  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Therefore,  the  report  Is  written  with  no 
references  to  events  subsequent  to  February. 
Nor  Is  this  report  in  any  way  an  attempt  to 
assess  why  the  Washington  riots  did  occur. 
A  more  complete  analysis  of  this  subject  is 
contained  In  the  Special  Preliminary  Report, 


3.  View  of  Change  Over  Time 
Respondents  were  asked  four  questions  de- 
signed to  indicate  whether  or  not  the  resi- 
dents of  the  three  areas  surveyed  felt  that 
there  had  been  changes  In  their  environmen- 
tal conditions  during  the  past  few  years. 

First,  respondents  were  asked  about 
changes  in  housing  conditions  and  job  op- 
portunities. Next,  they  were  asked  if  in  gen- 
eral, the  War  on  Poverty  was  doing  some 
good.  Finally,  they  were  asked  If  the  neigh- 
borhood development  center  serving  them 
was  "accomplishing  any  good." 

Over   70%    of   the   respondents   felt  that 


a  copy  of  which  is  attached  to  this  Part  of 
the  Report. 
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Job  opportunltlM  were  now  better  or  much 
better  than  they  had  been  a  few  year*  ago. 
Fewer  In  the  aample  (41%)  felt  the  Mine 
way  about  housing.  Conyersely.  only  14%  felt 
that  Job  opportunlUea  had  decreased,  wtUle 
31%  said  that  housing  had  become  worse. 
Tables  14a  and  147  Ulustrmte  the  distribu- 
tions. 

TABLE  146 
Do  you  Uiink  the  chancn  ot  gtttini  a  |0b  at  all  or  ol  changini 
ieto  an  betttr  or  won*  now  ttian  a  yosr  or  m  a|or 


Numbor         Ptrcant 

o(  re-  o(  re- 

spondtnts      spondents 


Bettor 

SSIM 

Wor^o 

Madi  vmrso. 
No  answer. . 

ToW.. 


14 

129 

291 

68.31 

J3 

7.75 

56 

13.15 

4 

.94 

28 

6.57 

426 


100.01 


TABIE  147 

Do  you  think  housing  in  this  city  hss  Improvtd  or  gotten 
woo*  in  tho  Hist  couplo  ol  years? 


o(re-  olre- 

ipoedost*     spoodoeb 


Much  worse.. 

Wors* 

Saaie 

Botlor 

Mudibettsr. 
Noanswor... 

TeW.. 


is 

117 
73 

ISl 
2« 
U 


3.S2 
27.  <• 
17.14 
3S.4S 

6.10 

10.33 


426 


loaoo 


A  majority  of  reepondente  Indicated  a  be- 
lief that  the  War  on  Poverty  was  doing  some 
good.  64.23%  felt  that  It  did  "some"  good, 
while  10.80%  felt  It  was  doing  "a  lot  of  good.' 
Table  148  shows  this. 

TABLE  148 
Do  yee  lesl  tiMt  ttit  war  on  povorty  is  doing  any  good? 


Number         Percent 
ol  re-  ol  re- 

spondents     spondents 


Percent 
ol  re- 
spondents 
no  answer 
out 


A  lot  ol  good 46  10.80 

Some  good  231  54.23 

Not  much  good 28  6.57 

Nogood.      67  15.73 

Noanswor 54  12. 6« 

Total 426  lOaOl 


12.37 

62.10 

7.53 

1101 


1  100. 01 
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It  can  be  stated  that  the  respondents  felt 
that  there  had  been  change  over  time  In 
particular  problem  areas  as  well  as  In  their 
general  environments.  This  is  consistent  with 
the  feeling  of  general  optimism  described 
in  subsection  1. 

On  the  other  hand,  given  the  opportunity 
to  assess  the  conditions  of  several  prob- 
lems over  a  period  of  time,  there  were  fewer 
respondents  who  saw  improvement  In  hous- 
ing than  In  other  areas 
4.  Inclination  of  PopvUatlon  Toward  Action 

As  discussed  in  subsection  2,  while  re- 
spondents felt  that  there  were  things  wrong 
with  their  environment,  they  were  unable  to 
articulate  specific  problems.  Olven  this  state 
of  affairs,  one  would  expect  that  these  peo- 
ple might  not  do  much  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems. Our  data  supports  this  assumption. 

It  might  be  assumed  that  grou[)s  of  Wash- 
ington residents  should  be  more  likely  to 
work  to  improve  conditions  In  their  neigh- 
borhoods If  they  banded  together  under 
strong  leadership.  Therefore,  a  question 
aimed  at  establishing  whether  or  not  there 
were  leaders  to  unite  behind  was  asked. 
Table  150  discloses  that  64.33%  of  the  popu- 
lation answered  in  the  negative. 

TABLE  150 
Do  you  know  ol  any  loaders  in  this  neighborhood  or  city? 


Number 
ol  re- 
spondents 


Portent 

ol  re- 
spondents 


No  loaders  at  all 

No  leader  in  neighborhood,  some 

in  city .     

Leaders  in  both  neighborhood  and 

city... 

Leader  in  neighborhood,  not  In 

city 

Do  not  know  or  no  response 


274 

82 

43 

16 
11 


64.32 

19.25 

10.09 

3.76 
2.58 


Totsi. 


426 


loaoo 


f  372  people. 

Respondents  were  also  asked  whether  or 
not  any  neighborhood  group  was  Involved 
In  trying  to  improve  conditions.  Unfortu- 
nately meet  people  (308.  or  72.3%  )  were  un- 
aware that  there  was  any  group  or  organiza- 
tion working  on  neighborhood  problems.  Of 
the  90  persons  aware  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  group,  and  responding  to  the  question,  the 
majority  (67.78%)  felt  that  the  organization 
was  doing  "very"  good  work.  Table  149  shows 
this. 

TABLE  149 

Do  you  think  that  the  group  working  on  problems  m  this 
neightwrhood  is  doing  any  good? 

Percent 
Number         Percent  ol  re- 

ol  re-  of  re-         spondents 

spondonts      spondents      no  answer 
out 

Very  much 61  14.32             67.78 

Quits  a  bit II  2.M              12.22 

Sme.  soio 19  .47              11.11 

VerylitUo 2  1.41               2.22 

None 6  4.«§               6.67 

Notaskedi 316            74.11  

Notcloar 20             0       

TottI 426  lOaOO  MOO.  00 

■  Question  not  asked  because  respondent  knew  o(  no  such 
group. 
'  90  people. 


Next,  respondents  who  Indicated  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  of  a  neighborhood 
development  center  were  asked  If  they  had 
ever  participated  In  any  of  the  activities  of 
the  center.  Only  33.57%  of  the  sample  was 
aware  of  the  existence  of  a  neighborhood 
center.  (Table  151  Indicates  this).  Of  those 
who  did  know,  only  19.88%  had  ever  partic- 
ipated In  any  of  the  center  activities  or 
worked  with  others  to  help  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  community.  Table  152  Illustrates 
this. 

TABLE  151 

Since  or/it  you  have  leemod  about  the  neighborhood  center, 
have  you  joined  in  any  ol  its  activitlet? 


Number 

ol  re- 

spondenb 


Percent 
of  re- 
spondents 


Attended  meetings  ot  block  clubs... 
Passed  on  information  to  others  . .. 
Volunteered  time  to  work  with  tho 

center 

Given  money,  helped  raiss 

money 

More  than  1  of  above 

Nothing 

Question  not  asked  ■ 

No  answer 

TotsI 


22 

1 


1 

0 

115 

271 

12 


426 


I  Respondent  knew  ol  no  such  group. 

TABLE  152 

Respondents  who  know  about  canter  and  have  joined 
acthriMs. 


Typo  of  Ktivity 


Number 
ol  re- 
spondents 
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Finally,  respondents  were  asked  whether 
or  not  they  personally  had  done  something 
about  a  particular  problem — In  this  case 
bousing.  Here,  we  had  more  successful  re- 
sponses, for  58.33%  of  those  who  Indicated 
some  problem  with  housing,  were  doing 
something  about  It.  Table  153  discloses  these 
facts. 

TABLE  153 
Are  you  doing  anything  about  your  housing  problem? 


5.16 
.23 


.23 

0 

27.00 

63.62 

2.82 


100.00 


Percent 

ol  re- 

spoadenb 


Number         Percent  Percent 

at  re-  ol  re-  among 

spondents     spondents     t  hose  with 
problems 


No  problems 

Problems,  but  doing 

nothing         

Problems,  doing 

something 

No  answer  

Total  


233 
80 

112 

1 


54.69 

18.78 

26.29 
.23 


41.67 
58.33 


426 


99.99 


■100.00 


>  192  people. 

It  appears  that  groups  as  yet  have  not 
mobilized  nor  have  the  residents  of  Cardozo, 
NDG  itl.  OT  Southeast  begun  to  participate 
In  large  numbers  In  development  center  ef- 
forts. The  only  activity  appears  to  take  place 
on  an  Individual  level. 

As  a  last  question  In  this  area,  respondents 
were  requested  to  Indicate  who  In  their  opin- 
ion should  run  p>overty  agencies.  Although 
the  largest  number — 35.45% — did  not  know, 
23.94%  felt  that  the  people  should  be  re- 
sponsible. Another  related  question  to  deter- 
mine who  respondents  felt  was  ultimately 
responsible  for  solving  the  problems  of  the 
community  was  asked.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  question  was  badly  worded,  and  we 
were  unable  to  code  responses.  There  was  also 
some  confusion  on  the  part  of  respondents  as 
to  whether  they  or  the  "government"  should 
bear  primary  responsibility. 

B.  Attitudes  of  the  white  aitd  Negro 
portions  of  the  sample 

1.  General  Life  Attitudes 

There  Is  no  marked  difference  between  the 
Negroes  and  the  whites  In  our  sample  in  the 
way  m  which  they  view  life.  Most  differences 
pointed  out  are  extremely  minor  ones  and 
are  not  statistically  significant. 

In  general,  both  white  and  Negro  respond- 
ents exhibited  optimism  about  the  way  life 
was  going  and  about  their  ability  to  succeed 
in  life.  Negro  respondents  were  slightly  more 
optimistic  If  anything,  than  the  white  re- 
spondents. 

Tables  154  and  155  reveal  that  a  large 
majority  of  both  groups  feel  that  "things  are 
getting  better"  and  reject  the  thought  that 
things  will  never  be  better. 

TABLE  154 

Lite  has  its  ups  and  downs  but  things  are  getting  better  In 
the  king  run. 


Whit* 


Negro 


Number      Percent      Number      Percent 
ol  re-         ol  re-         ol  re-  ol  re- 

spondents spondents  spondents  spondents 


Attended  moatings 22  15.83 

Passed  on  inlormation 1  -70 

Volunteered  time «  2.80 

Given  money,  helped  to  rais*  money.  1  -  70 

Nothing 115  80.42 

Total 1*3  lOaOO 


Strongly  agr*e.... 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

Strongly  disagree. 
Noanswor 

ToUl 


4 

6.78 

^ 

11.99 

42 

71.19 

76.84 

3 

5.08 

10 

2.72 

5 

8.47 

16 

4.63 

1 

1.70 

9 

2.45 

4 

6.78 

6 

1.64 

59       100.00 


367 


i 


100.00 
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TABLE  155 
Things  ar*  what  they  are  and  probably  won't  ever  be  belter. 


Negro 


Number      Percent      Number      Percent 
ol  re-        ol  re-        ol  re-        ol  re- 
spondents spondents  spondents  spondents 


Strongly  agr**.... 

Agt*e 

Neutral 

Disagree 

Strongly  disagree. 
No  answer 

ToUl 


0 
1 
3 
41 
11 
3 


0 

1.70 

5.08 

69.49 

18.64 

5.08 


10 
39 
12 
254 
48 
4 


2.72 
10.63 

3.27 
69.21 
13.08 

1.09 


59 


99.99 


367 


110.00 
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The  Negro  respondents  Indicated  a  more 
marked  Inclination  toward  present  time 
orientation  than  the  whites.  Almost  60% 
of  the  Negroes  agreed  or  strongly  agreed 
that  "It  Is  best  to  live  for  today"  because 
of  the  uncertainties  of  the  future.  In  con- 
trast, only  5.08%  of  the  white  respondents 
responded  In  this  manner.  Conversely 
52.55%  of  the  white  respondents  disagreed 
with  the  premise  as  compared  to  only  37.59% 
of  the  Negro  respondents.  Table  159  Illus- 
trates this. 

TABLE  159 

It  Is  best  to  live  lor  today  because  you  cannot  tell  what 
tomorrow  will  bring. 


Tables  156  and  157  disclose  the  fact  that 
both  Negro  and  white  reepondente  believe 
that  they  can  succeed  In  life  through  their 
own  efforts.  A  larger  percentage  of  Negroes 
than  whites  accept  this  premise.  Ukewlse,  a 
large  majority  of  both  groups  reject  the 
thought  that  the  Individual  cannot  succeed 
no  matter  how  great  his  endeavor. 

TABLE  156 

You  can  get  almost  anything  you  want  it  you  just  try  hard 
enough. 


White 


Negro 


Number      Percent      Number      Percent 
ol  re-         ot  re-         ol  re-         ol  re- 
spondents spondents  spondents  spondents 


Strongly  agr**.... 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

Strongly  disagree. 
Noanswar 

Total 


6 

35 
3 

10 
1 
4 


10.17 

59.32 

5.08 

16.95 

1.70 

6.78 


42 
266 
20 
26 
10 
3 


59       100.00 


367 


11.44 

72.48 

5.45 

7.08 

2.72 

.82 

99.99 


TABLE  157 
You  can't  change  things  no  matter  what  you  do. 


White 


Negro 


Number     Percent     Number     Percent 
ol  re-         ol  re-         ol  re-         ot  re- 
spondents spondents  spondents  spondents 


Strongly  agr**.... 

Agr** 

Neutral 

Disagree 

Strongly  disagree. 
No  answer 

Total 


1 
5 
3 

35 

13 

2 


1.70 
8.47 
5.08 
59.32 
22.03 
3.40 


6 

1.63 

29 

7.90 

15 

4.09 

6.3 

71.66 

46 

12.53 

8 

2.18 

59        100. 00 


367 


99.99 


A  majority  of  both  groups  of  respondents 
.inswered  the  question — "What  would  you 
like  your  children  to  be  when  they  grow 
up?" — with  the  remark — "It's  up  to  them." 
The  next  largest  percentage  (slightly  more 
Negroes  than  whites)  Indicated  they  wished 
their  children  to  be  white  collar  professional 
workers.  Table  158  demonstrates  this. 

TABLE  158 

What  kind  ol  work  would  you  like  your  child(ren)  to  do  when 
they  grow  up? 


White 

Negro 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

of  re- 

ol re- 

olre- 

ol  re- 

spondents 

spondents  spondents  spondents 

None,  girls 

should  stay 

home 

1 

1.70 

1 

0.27 

Just  have  a  job.. 

2 

3.40 

9 

2.45 

Skilled  crafts.... 

0 

0.00 

5 

1.36 

White  collar 

clerical 

1 

1.70 

15 

4.09 

Prolessional 

7 

11.86 

73 

19.89 

It's  up  to  them.. 

48 

81.35 

264 

71.93 

Total 

59 

100.01 

367 

99.99 

White 


Negro 


Number      Percent      Number      Percent 
ol  re-         ol  re-         ot  re-         ol  re- 
spondents spondents  spondents  spondents 


Strongly  agree... 

Agree...     

Neutral       

Disagree    . . 
Strongly  disagree. 
No  answer. 

Total 


0 
3 

20 

30 

1 

5 


0 

5.08 
33.90 

3.40 
49.15 

8.47 


22 

198 
2 

118 

20 

7 


5.99 

53.95 

.54 

32.15 

5.44 

1.92 


59        100.00 


367 


99.99 


The  responses  of  the  two  groups  to  the 
other  question — "What  would  you  do  If  you 
had  $1000?" — designed  to  measure  present 
time  orientation — were  similar.  Slightly  more 
Negroes  than  whites  gave  Immediate  gratifi- 
cation responses,  but  In  general  answers  wtre 
similar  to  thoee  for  the  sample  as  a  whole. 
Table  160  discloses  the  breakdown. 

TABLE  160 
If  you  had  {1,000,  what  would  you  do  with  It? 


White 


Negro 


Number      Percent      Number        Percent 
ol  re-         ot  re-         of  re-         of  re- 
spondents spondents  spondents  spondents 


Immediate 

gratification... 

Save  it 

Invest  in  house. 

education 

Other  or  no 

response 

Total 


22 
21 

9 

7 


37.29 
35.59 

15.25 

11.86 


148  40.33 

107  29. 16 


86 
26 


23.43 
7.08 


59 


99.99 


367 


100.00 


29673 

TABLE  161 
Response  to  request  to  name  a  specilic  problem  with  schools. 


White 


N*gro 


Number      Percent      Number      Percent 
ot  re-         of  re-         of  re-         ot  re- 
spondents spondents  spondents  spondents 


No  problem 

1  problem... 

2  or  more 
problems. 

Total. 


51 
5 


86.44 
8.47 

5.08 


312 

27 

28 


85.01 
7.63 

7.63 


59 


99.99 


367 


100.00 


TABLE  162 


Do  you  think  that  the  schools  in  this  neighborhood  or  that 
your  children  attend  are  very  good,  good,  lair,  poor,  or  terrible? 


2.  Specific  Environmental  Attitudes  Among 
Negroes  and  Whites 

When  the  sample  population  Is  divided  ac- 
cording to  race  with  the  attitudes  of  Negroes 
and  whites  toward  specific  environment  con- 
ditions compared,  one  finds  only  slight  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  groups.  If  any- 
thing, the  whites  were  even  more  reticent 
about  rating  the  quality  of  Institutions  and 
services  than  Negroes.  Further,  both  sub- 
samples  exhibit  the  same  dichotomy  be- 
tween a  realization  that  there  are  problems 
and  an  Inability  or  unwillingness  to  articu- 
late them  as  the  population  In  the  entire 
sample. 

Both  white  and  Negro  respondents,  for 
example,  In  Just  about  precisely  the  same 
percentage  as  for  the  sample  as  a  whole 
covUd  not  describe  or  Ust  a  specific  problem 
with  the  schools  In  their  neighborhood  (86% 
and  85%  respectively) 

When  asked  to  rate  the  quality  of  the 
schools,  however,  a  far  greater  percentage  of 
the  respondents  in  each  group  answered. 
(75%  of  the  Negro  respondents  and  50%  of 
the  white  respondents.) 

Almost  45%  of  the  Negro  respondents 
(over  60%  of  those  who  answered)  rate  the 
schools  as  average  or  poor  In  quality.  The 
corresponding  percentage  among  whites  Is 
35%.  Tables  161  and  162  Illustrate  these 
points. 


White 


Negro 


Number      Percent      Number      Percent 
ol  re-         ot  re-         ol  re-         ol  re- 
spondents spondents  spondents  spondents 


Very  good 

Good 

Average 

Poor 

Terrible 

No  opinion  

Not  applicable. 
No  answer 

Total... 


15 
5 
1 
2 
13 
14 


1.69 

13.56 

25.42 

8.47 

1.69 

3.39 

22.03 

23.74 


24 
79 
113 
44 
14 
16 
38 
39 


6.54 
21.53 
30.79 
11.99 
3.81 
4.36 
10.35 
10.63 


59 


99.99 


367 


100.00 


Over  60%  of  both  Negro  and  white  respond- 
ents Indicated  that  there  was  only  slight 
police  brutality,  none  at  all,  or  declined  com- 
ment. Slightly  more  Negroes  than  whites 
(13.9%  to  8.5%)  claimed  that  there  was  "a 
lot"  of  police  brutality.  Refusals  to  answer 
ran  as  high  as  15.8%  among  Negroes  and 
23.7%  among  whites. 

TABLE  163 

Police  brutality  according  lo  race. 


Race 


e  brutality 

White 
Number     Percent 

Negro 
Number      Percent 

3 

15 
14 
8 

7.50 
37.50 
35.00 
20.00 

51           16.50 

94          30.42 

1  little 

129           41.75 

35          11.  J3 

A  tot. 
Some 
Only: 
None. 

Total  (349) 


40        100. 00 


309 


100.00 


Note:  p=0.10  lo  0.20. 

However,  when  asked  to  rate  the  quality  of 
service  given  by  the  D.C.  police,  only  9.3% 
of  the  Negroes  and  1.7%  of  the  whites  refused 
to  comment.  While  the  majority  of  each 
group  classified  the  quality  of  service  as 
"fair"  or  "okay",  over  15%  of  both  Negroes 
and  whites  felt  that  the  D.C.  police  did  a 
poor  Job. 

TABLE  164 

White  and  Negroes  rate  the  job  District  ol  Columbia  police  do. 


White 

Neg 

ro 

Number      Percent      Number      Percent 
of  r*-         of  r«-         ol  re-         of  re- 
spondents spondents  spondents  spondents 

An  excellent  or 

good  lob 

fair  or  OK  job... 
Poor )0b 

No  answer 

3 
45 
10 

1 

5.08 
76.26 
16.95 

1.69 

23 

238 

72 

34 

6.27 
64.85 
19.62 

9.26 

Total 

59 

99.99 

367 

100.00 

There  was  also  a  distinct  tendency  for  Ne- 
groes to  feel  more  strongly  than  whites  that 
there  was  police  bnitallty.  7.6%  of  white  re- 


2%74 


■pondenta  felt  that  there  wm  "a  lot"  of  police 
brutality  while  16%  of  the  Negroes  felt  thla 
way. 

When  asked  to  list  a  speclflc  problem  with 
present  housing.  53%  of  the  Negro  respond- 
ents and  4T~r  of  the  whites  declared  that 
they  had  no  problems.  47%  of  the  whites, 
however,  and  45  ""r  of  the  Negroes  were  able 
to  list  or  describe  a  particular  problem.  Table 
105  Illustrates  this. 

TABLE  165 
Specific  problems  oi  wliites  and  Negroes  with  housiflf. 


White 


Neiro 


Number  Percent  Number  Percent 
ot  re-      o(  re-  ol  re-  ol  re- 
spond-   spond-  spend-  spond- 
enb       ents       ents  ents 


Problem. 

No  problem 

28 
28 

47.46 

47.46 

5.08 

165 

195 

7 

44.96 
53.13 

3 

1.91 

Totol 

59 

100.00 

367 

100.00 

When  asked  about  trash  and  garbage  prob- 
lems, hQth  whites  and  Negrcjes  (over  a  ma- 
Jitrlty  of.  each )  In  the  same  numbers  as  the 
sample  as  a  whole  Indicated  that  no  prob- 
lem existed.  Table  166  demonstrates  this. 

TABLE  166 
Do  you  have  a  problem  with  trash? 


White 


Netro 


Number  Percent  Number  Percent 
oJ  re-      ot  re-      ol  re-      ol  re- 
spond-   spond-  spond-    spond- 
ents        ents        ents        ents 


Yes          

16 

27.12 

69.49 

3.39 

123 

231 
13 

33.51 

No 

41 

2 

62.94 
3.54 

Total 

59 

100.00 

367 

99.99 

As  with  the  sample  aa  a  whole,  there  was  a 
better  response  to  the  question  which  asked 
respondents  to  rate  the  quality  and  prices 
of  food  than  there  was  to  the  question  about 
problems  with  trash.  11%  of  the  Negro  re- 
spondents and  20%  of  the  white  respondents 
felt  that  both  prices  and  quality  of  foods 
sold  m  their  neighborhood  stores  were 
"good."  The  largest  p>ercentage  of  each  group 
considered  both  prices  and  quality  of  food 
"fair."  Table  167  Indicates  the  distribution. 

TABLE  167 

Rate  the  quality  and  prices  ol  load  m  the  (rocery  stores  in 
you  neighborhood. 


White 


Negro 


Number  Percent  Number  Percent 
ol  re-      ol  re-      ol  re-  ol  re- 
spond-   spond-  spond-  spond- 
ents        ents        ents        ents 


Prices  and  quality  good      . 
Quality  good,  prices  high  . . 
Prices  good,  quality  poor. . . 

Prices  high,  quality  ftir 

Fair 

Poor 

No  answsr — . 

12 
4 
2 

12 

20 
7 
2 

2a  34 
6.78 
3.39 
2a  34 
33.89 
11.86 
3.39 

42 
37 
5 
69 
139 
57 
18 

11.44 
10.08 

1.36 
18.80 
37.87 
15.54 

4.90 

Total 

59 

99.99 

387 

99.99 

Finally,  when  asked  to  list  other  problems 
In  their  neighborhoods,  a  large  number  of 
both  Negro  and  white  respondents  had  noth- 
ing to  report.  Table   168  discloses  this. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TABLE  168 
Other  neighborhood  problems  reperted  by  whites  and  Negroes. 


WhHt 


Negro 


Number  Percent  Number  Percent 
ol  re-      ol  re-  ol  re-      ol  re- 
spond-   spond-  spond-  spond- 
esls       ents       ents       ents 


No  problems 

27 

45.75 
42.37 
11.88 

171 

143 

53 

46.59 

One  problem 

Several  problems 

25 

7 

38.96 

14.44 

Tom 

59 

99.99 

387 

99.99 

The  only  consistent  (although  never  over- 
whelmingly significant)  difference  between 
the  Negro  and  white  respondents  in  the  sam- 
ple with  respect  to  attitudes  toward  speclflc 
environmental  conditions  is  the  reluctance 
of  whites  In  greater  numbers  than  Negroes 
either  to  articulate  problems  or  to  rate  the 
quality  of  city  services.  Institutions,  and  liv- 
ing conditions  which  might  possibly  cause 
problems.  Since  the  whites  as  revealed  In 
Part  III  of  the  Prouty  Survey  Report  have 
higher  levels  of  educational  attainment  and 
more  "white  collar"  Jobs  than  the  Negroes, 
communication  and  articulation  should  not 
be  as  much  of  a  problem.  Whites,  we  would 
expect,  would  be  more  capable  of  describing 
problems,  more  willing  to  criticize,  than  Ne- 
groes. There  are  several  possible  explanations 
as  to  why  they  were  not. 

It  must  be  kept  In  mind  that  our  Inter- 
viewers were  Inhabitants  Indigenous  to  the 
areas  surveyed.  They  were  bright  intelligent 
and  hardworking  youngsters,  but  the  fact 
that  they  were  young  Negroes  may  have  made 
white  respondents  reluctant  to  discuss  things 
with  them.  We  do  not  believe  this  Is  the 
whole  answer,   however. 

It  was  apparent  from  the  demographic 
data,  that  whites  were  less  concerned  about 
owning  their  own  homes  or  moving  than 
Negroes.  There  we  proffered  the  suggestion 
that  this  was  so  because  whites  living  in  the 
District  were  free  to  leave  at  any  time  and 
move  to  the  suburbs.  Many  of  the  white 
respondents  were  either  single  (35.6%)  or  If 
married,  without  children.  For  this  reason.  It 
Is  possible  to  hazard  a  guess  that  many  white 
respondents  live  In  the  District  because  of 
proximity  to  their  place  of  work.  Many  will 
probably  move  to  the  suburbs  to  raise  a  fam- 
ily. Thus  they  show  lack  of  concern  lor  prob- 
lems not  only  because  they  may  have  fewer, 
but  because  they  know  that  they  will  have 
to  cope  vrtth  them  only  temporarily.  The  ex- 
planation cannot,  of  course,  be  proven,  but 
It  Is  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  final  matter  to  be  considered  Is  the 
predilection  for  violence  as  a  means  for 
change  among  white  and  Negro  respondents. 
There  are  slight,  but  not  statistically  signif- 
icant differences  between  white  and  Negro 
respondents  as  regards  either  their  preference 
for  Negro  leaders  er  their  acceptance  of  riots 
as  a  means  of  change.  As  with  the  sample 
as  a  whole,  a  significant  minority  of  both 
groupw  condone  violence. 

Whites  were  considerably  more  reluctant 
than  Negroes  to  express  their  preferences  of 
Negro  leaders  38%  refused  to  answer.  Of 
those  who  did.  63.9 '"^  expressed  a  preference 
for  Martin  Luther  King  with  19.44%  (only 
7  persons)  feeling  that  a  more  militant  lead- 
er was  the  best  spKikesman  for  Negroes.  78.5% 
of  the  Negroes  responding  to  the  question  felt 
that  Martin  Luther  King  was  the  most  effec- 
tive leader,  while  14.6%  (op  44  persons)  pre- 
ferred a  more  militant  leader.  Table  169  Illus- 
trates this. 
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TABLE  169 
Prelerence  ol  Negro  leaders  among  white  and  Negro. 


White 


Negro 


Number  Percent  Number  Percent 
ol  re-      ol  re-  of  re-  ol  re- 
spond-   spond-  spond-  spond- 
ents        ents        ents  ents 


Whitney  Young 2 

RoyWilkins 4 

Martin  Luther  King 23 

Stokely  Carmlchael 5 

Floyd  McKissick 0 

Rap  Brown 2 

Dick  Gregory 0 

Cassius  Clay 0 

No  answer     23 

Total ^ 59 


3.39 

6 

1.63 

6.78 

18 

4.90 

38.98 

237 

64.58 

8.47 

19 

5.18 

0 

2 

.54 

3.39 

16 

4.36 

0 

3 

.82 

0 

1 

.27 

38.98 

65 

17.71 

99.99 


367       99.99 


While  an  absolute  majority  of  both  Ne- 
groes and  whites  condemned  riots  as  "bad" 
and  refused  to  admit  that  they  were  useful 
as  a  means  of  effecting  change,  some  people 
In  both  groups  felt  differently.  More  Ne- 
groes than  whites  (16%  to  8%)  said  that 
riots  were  necessary  to  bring  about  change. 
Over  25%  of  the  whites  and  over  31  "vr  of  the 
Negroes  felt  that  there  was  some  good  In  riot- 
ing. Tables  170  and  171  Illustrate  this. 

TABLE  170 

Negroes  and  white  answers  to  questkin,  "Are  riots  good, 
bad,  or  what?" 


White 


Negro 


Number  Percent  Number  Percent 
ol  re-      of  re-  ol  re-  of  re- 
spond-   spond-  spond-  spond- 
ents        ents        ents  ents 


Good,  only  way  to  get 

change 

Some  good,  some  bad 

Some  good,  mostly  bad... 

Bad 

No  response 

Total 59 


3 

5.08 

31 

8.54 

6 

iai7 

61 

16.62 

6 

iai7 

28 

7.63 

40 

67.80 

230 

62.67 

4 

6.78 

17 

4.63 

100.00 


367      100.00 


TABLE  171 
Are  riots  necessary  in  order  that  things  be  changed? 


White 


Negro 


Number  Percent  Number  Percent 
of  re-      ol  re-  ol  re-  ot  re- 
spond-   spond-  spond-  spond- 
ents        ents        ents  ents 


Yes 

5 

8.47 

62 

16.89 

No 

47 

79.66 

282 

76.84 

No  ans«rer 

0 

aoo 

17 

4.63 

Depends 

7 

11.87 

6 

1.63 

Total 

59 

100.00 

367 

99.99 

Finally,  as  In  the  sample  as  a  whole,  a 
majority  of  both  groups  of  respondents  felt 
that  riots  bad  brought  about  long  delayed 
Improvements  in  the  cities  where  they  have 
occurred.  Table  172  Illustrates  this. 

TABLE  172 

Riots  have  brought  about  long-delayed  improvements  in  the 
cities  where  they  nave  taken  place. 


White 


Negro 


Number  Percent  Number  Percent 
ol  re-      ol  re-      ol  re-  ol  re- 
spond-   spond-    spond-  spond- 
ents        ents        ents  ents 


Strongly  agree 0 

Agree 50 

Neutral 6 

Disagree 0 

Strongly  disagree 3 

ToUl 59 


0 

17 

4.63 

84.74 

201 

54.77 

iai7 

107 

29.16 

0 

21 

5.72 

5.08 

21 

5.72 

99.99 


367      100.00 
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3.  View  of  Change  Over  Time  According  to 
Negroes  and  Whites 

There  was  also  very  little  difference  be- 
tween Negro  and  white  respondents  In  their 
views  of  whether  or  not  there  had  been 
change  for  better  or  worse  in  environmental 
conditions  during  the  past  few  years.  If  any- 
thing, Negroes  In  slightly  larger  numbers 
than  whites  tended  to  feel  that  Job  oppor- 
tunities and  housing  conditions  had  Im- 
proved and  that  the  War  on  Poverty  was 
achieving  Its  purpose.  As  might  be  expected, 
due  to  their  large  number,  the  Negro  re- 
spondents' answers  were  almost  Identical  to 
those  for  the  sample  as  a  whole. 

Table  173  demonstrates  the  distribution 
among  Negroes  and  whites  about  opinions 
concerning  Improvements  in  Job  opportu- 
nities. Well  over  a  majority  of  each  group 
believed  chances  of  getting  or  changing  Jobs 
were  better  or  much  better  than  a  year  or 
so  ago. 

TABLE  173 

Do  you  think  that  the  chances  of  getting  a  job  at  all  or  ot 
changing  are  better  or  worse  now  than  a  year  or  so  ago? 


White 


Negro 


Number  Percent  Number  Percent 
ol  re-  ol  re-  ol  re-  of  re- 
spond- spond-  spond-  spond- 
ents  ents        ents  ents 


Much  better 

Better 

Same ... 

Worse 

Much  worse 

No  answer 

Totll 59 


3 

5.08 

11 

3.00 

33 

55.93 

258 

7a  30 

9 

15.25 

24 

6.54 

10 

16.95 

46 

12.53 

0 

0 

4 

1.09 

4 

6.78 

24 

6.54 

99.99 


367      100. 00 


A  larger  percentage  of  whites  (54%)  than 
Negroes  (47%)  believed  that  housing  condi- 
tions had  worsened  or  remained  unchanged 
over  the  past  year  or  so.  38%  of  the  Negroes 
indicated  that  housing  conditions  had  Im- 
proved. Table  174  Illustrates  this. 

TABLE  174 

Do  you  think  housing  in  this  city  has  Improved  or  gotten  worse 
in  the  last  couple  ol  years? 


White 


Negro 


Number  Percent  Number  Percent 
ol  re-      ol  re-      of  re-  of  re- 
spond-   spond-  spond-  spond- 
ents       ents       ents  ents 


Much  worse 

1 

1.69 
28.81 
23.73 
18.64 

6.78 
2a  34 

14 
100 

59 
140 

22 

32 

3.81 

Worse 

Same 

Better 

Much  better 

17 

14 

11 

4 

27.25 

16.08 

38.15 

5.99 

No  answer 

12 

8.72 

Totel 

59 

99.99 

367 

100.00 

It  Is  notable  that  there  was  a  tendency 
for  both  white  and  Negro  respondents  to  view 
housing  conditions  as  having  undergone  less 
Improvement  than  job  opportunities. 

Over  60%  of  both  white  and  Negro  re- 
spondents felt  that  the  War  on  Poverty  was 
doing  some  good.  These  facts  are  disclosed  In 
Table  175. 

TABLE  175 

Do  you  (eel  that  the  war  on  poverty  is  doing  any  good? 


White 


Negro 


Number  Percent  Number  Percent 
ol  re-      ol  re-  ol  re-      ot  re- 
spond-   spond-  spond-    spond- 
ents       ents        ents        ents 


A  lot  ol  good 

Some  good 

Not  much  good. 

No  good 

No  answer 

Total 59 


10 

16.95 

36 

9.81 

30 

50.85 

201 

54.77 

6 

iai7 

22 

3.99 

10 

18.95 

57 

15.53 

3 

5.08 

51 

13.90 
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Quite  a  large  percentage  (32.3%)  of  the 
white  than  Negro  (19.35%)  respondents  were 
aware  that  there  was  a  group  working  on 
problems  In  the  neighborhood  In  which  they 
lived.  As  with  the  sample  as  a  whole,  how- 
ever, a  larger  percentage  of  each  group  of 
respondents  who  were  aware  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  group,  felt  that  It  was  doing  some 
good.  Table  176  Illustrates  this. 

TABLE  176 

Do  you  think  that  the  group  working  on  problems  in  this 
neighborhood  is  doing  any  good? 


White 


Negro 


Number  Percent  Number  Percent 
ol  re-      of  re-      ol  re-  of  re- 
spond-   spond-  spond-  spond- 
ents       ents       ents  ents 


Very  much 12 

Quiteabit 2 

Some 1 

Verylittle 1 

None 3 

Not  asked 36 

Notclear 4 

ToUl 59 


2a  34 

49 

13.35 

3.39 

9 

2.45 

1.69 

9 

2.4b 

1.69 

1 

.27 

5.08 

3 

.82 

61.02 

280 

76.29 

6.78 

16 

4.36 

99.99 


367       99.99 


4.  Inclination  of  Whites  and  Negroes  Toward 

Action 

There  Is  little  difference  between  white 
and  Negro  respondents  with  regard  to  their 
participation  In  programs  or  orgtuilzatlons 
which  are  working  to  Improve  neighborhood 
conditions.  Neither  white  nor  Negro  respond- 
ents are  very  much  aware  of  any  leaders  in 
the  city  of  Washington  or  their  neighbor- 
hoods. Table  177  Illustrates  this. 

TABLE  177 
Do  you  know  ot  any  leaders  in  this  neighborhood  or  city? 


White 


Negro 


Number  Percent  Number  Percent 
of  re-      of  re-  of  re-  of  re- 
spond-   spond-  spond-  spond- 
ents       ents  ents  ents 


Noleaders 36  61.02  238       64.85 

Some  leaders, 

neighborhood  and  city...  20  33.90  121 

Don't  know 3  5.08            8 

ToUl 59  100.00  367      100.00 


32.97 
2.18 


63%  of  the  Negro  respondents  and  62%  of 
the  whites  were  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
a  neighborhood  development  center  in  their 
particular  neighborhood.  A  very  small  num- 
ber of  both  Negro  and  white  respondents  (24 
Negroes — 4  whites)  had  ever  participated  in 
any  center  activities.  We  could  expect  that 
fewer  whites  would  participate  In  v\ew  of 
their  disinterest  and  better  economic  condi- 
tion. However,  it  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
just  as  many  Negroes  were  unaware  of  orga- 
nizations which  might  help  In  the  solution 
to  their  problems.  Table  178  discloses  thefee 
facts. 

TABLE  178 

Since  or  K  you  have  learned  about  the  neighborhood  center, 
have  you  joined  in  any  oi  its  activities? 


White 


Negro 


Number  Percent  dumber  Percent 
of  re-      of  re-  ol  re-      of  re- 
spond-   spond-  spond-    spond- 
ents        ents  ents        ents 
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Relative  to  personal,  rather  than  group 
action  to  solve  problems,  slightly  more  white 
rebpondents  (32%)  than  Negro  (25%)  said 
they  were  doing  something  about  a  problem 
which  they  had  with  their  housing.  Table 
179  Illustrates  this. 

TABLE  179 

Are  you  doing  anything  about  your  housing  problem? 


White 


Negro 


Number  Percent  Number  Percent 
ot  re-      ol  re-  ol  re-  of  re- 
spond-   spond-  spond-  spond- 
ents       ents  ents  ents 


No  problems 30  50.85 

Problems,  but  doing  noth- 
ing   9  15.25 

Problems,  doing  something.  19  32.20 

Noanswer 1  1.69 

Total 59  99  99 


203 

71 
93 

0 


55.31 

19.35 
25.34 
0 


367      100. 00 


Action  among  both  Negro  and  white  re- 
spondents seems  to  be  limited  to  personal 
action  rather  than  group  action. 

C.  Attitudes  of  the  poor 
1.  General  life  attitudes 
The  poor  respondents  exhibit  little  differ- 
ence from  the  sample  population  as  a  whole 
with  respect  to  their  level  of  optimism  and 
faith  in  their  ability  to  succeed  through 
personal  effort. 

Large  majorities  of  poor  respKindents  af- 
firm the  fact  that  "things  are  getting  bet- 
ter" and  reject  the  idea  that  life  will  never 
Improve.  Tables  180  and  181  Illustrate  this 
fact. 

TABLE  180 

Lite  has  its  ups  and  downs  but  thines  are  getting  better  in  the 
long  run  (Poor  respondents  only) 


100.00 


367      100.00 


Attended  meetings 2  3.39  20  5.45 

Passed  on  Information 0  0  1  .27 

Volunteer  work 1  1.69  3  .82 

Given  money 1  1.69  0  0 

More  than  1 0  0  0  0 

Nothing 15  25.42  100  27.25 

Question  not  asked 37  62.72  234  63.76 

Noanswer 3  5.08  9  2.45 

Total 59  9919  367  lOaOO 


Number         Percent 
ol  re-  ol  re- 

spondents     spondents 


Strongly  agree 10 

Agree 46 

Neutral 2 

Disagree 4 

Strongly  disagree 4 

Noanswer 2 

Total -. 68 


14.71 
67.65 
2.94 
5.88 
5.88 
2.94 


100.00 


TABLE  181 


Things  are  what  they  are  and  probably  won't  ever  be  better 
(poor  respondents  only). 


Number         Percent 
ot  re-  ol  re- 

spondents     spondents 


Strongly  agree 1 

Agree - 9 

Neutral 5 

Disagree *1 

Strongly  disagree 10 

No  answer 2 

Total 88 


1.47 
13.24 

7.35 
6a  29 
14.71 

2.94 


100.  DO 


Almost  all — 83.83 '^ — of  the  poor  feel  that 
success  can  be  achieved  If  the  effort  made  Is 
Intense  enough.  This  Is  close  to  the  per- 
centage for  the  sample  as  a  whole.  Almost 
as  many — 80.88% — reject  the  belief  that 
they,  themselves,  cannot  succeed  no  matter 
what  they  do.  Tables  182  and  183  disclose 
these  facts. 

TABLE  182 

You  can  get  anything  you  want  if  you  just  try  hard  enough 
(poor  respondents  only). 


Number  ot      Percent  of 
respondents   respondents 


Strongly  agree 9  13.24 

Agree  !... 48  7a59 

Neutral 3  4.41 

Disagree 6  8.82 

Strongly  disagree 1  1-47 

Noanswer 1  1-47 

Total 68  100.00 
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TABLE  1S3 


You  can't  chinft  ttilnp  no  matter  wlitt  you  do  (poor  re- 
spondent* oniyX 


Percent 
oi  re-  o(  re- 

spondents     spondents 


Stroflfly  agree i 

Afiee « 

Neutral 3 

Ooatree • 

Strongly  disagree 15 

No  answer • 

TottI M 


2.94 
i.W 
4.41 
St.  82 
22.06 
S.U 


99.99 


When  presa«d  t^  be  sptectflc  about  what 
lies  In  store  for  their  children,  however,  the 
poor  respondenta  were  conalderably  more  pee- 
■Unlstlc  than  the  sample  as  a  whole.  Over 
00%  of  the  poor  gave  answers  such  aa 
"none — girls  should  stay  home,"  "as  little 
aa  poMlble.  ■  and  "don't  care — any  Job."  ThU 
response  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  op- 
timism about  the  future  held  by  the  poor  Is 
»lmo»t-bllnd  faith.  When  forced  to  look  real- 
isilcaUy  and  specifically  ahead  to  the  future 
with  regard  to  the  careers  of  their  children, 
they  are  unable  to  foresee  great  advances  or 
changes.  Table  184  demonstrates  this. 

TABLE  184 

What  kind  ot  worli  would  you  like  your  diiM(refl)  to  do  witen 
hey  grow  up  (poor  respondents  only)? 


Number 
ol  re- 
spondents 


Percent 
ot  re- 
spondents 


None    Girls  should  s'ay  home. 

As  little  3s  possible 

Don't  care— Any  k*-. 

Farmer 

Skilled  cratt. 

Clerical 

Prolesswnal 

Total 


12 
30 
20 
1 
1 
I 
3 


17.65 
44.12 
29.41 
1.47 
1.47 
1.47 
4.41 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

2.  Specific   Environment*!   Attitudes   of   the 
Poor 

If  we  were  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  that 
the  poor  live  In  "a  culture  of  poverty",  we 
would  assume  that  the  68  hard-core  poor 
individuals  whom  we  are  considering  here 
are  even  more  unable  to  articulate  their 
problems  and  unwilling  to  rate  the  quality 
of  city  services,  housing,  or  institutions  than 
the  sample  as  a  whole.. 

We  noted  In  Subsection  1  that  the  poor 
In  our  sample  were  only  slightly  but  not 
significantly  more  ftesslmlstlc  In  their  gen- 
eral attitudes  about  the  world  and  their 
ability  to  succeed.  Attitudes  toward  partic- 
ular problems  also  fall  to  reveal  a  greater 
degree  of  apathy  among  the  poor  than  the 
sample  as  a  whole.  If  anything,  the  poor  are 
slightly  more  vocal  about  their  specific  prob- 
lems than  the  group  as  a  whole. 

To  three  questions  which  asked  about 
specific  problems,  a  larger  percentage  of  poor 
than  the  total  population  responded.  How- 
ever, It  should  be  reiterated  that  the  size  of 
the  poor  sample  Is  small  (68)  and  thus  the 
percentages  based  on  the  responses  of  this 
particular  group  are  subject  to  possible  ex- 
aggeration The  most  important  thing  to  note 
Is  that  the  poor  are  rio  more  apathetic  or 
uncommunicative  than  the  population  as  a 
whole. 

Twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  poor  respond- 
ents as  compared  with  14%  of  the  sample  as 
a  whole  were  able  to  mention  specific  prob- 
lems with  the  schools  In  their  neighborhood, 
or  that  their  children  attend.  When  rating 
the  quality  of  the  schools,  however,  the  poor 
respond  very  similarly  to  the  way  the  popula- 
tion as  a  whole  answered.  Tables  187  and  188 
demonstrate  this. 

TABLE  187 

Response  ol  poor  to  request  to  name  a  specific  problem  with 
sdMols. 

Number         Percent 
ol  re-  ot  re- 

spondents     spondents 


100.00 


The  poor  respondents  do  not  differ  from  the 
■ample  as  a  whole  in  the  belief  that  "It  is 
best  to  live  for  today"  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  future.  However,  with  respect 
to  the  expenditure  of  money,  a  larger  percent- 
age of  poor,  than  the  sample  as  a  whole  gave 
Immediate  gratification  responses  to  the  ques- 
tion "What  would  you  do  If  you  had  $1000?" 
Undoubtedly,  this  Is  true  because  the  (Kior  are 
more  deprived.  Tables  186  and  186  Illustrate 
these  facts. 

TABLE  18S 

It  IS  best  to  live  tor  today  because  you  don't  know  what 
tomorrow  will  bring  (poor  respondents  only). 


Number 
ot  re- 
spondents 


Percent 
ot  re- 
spondents 


Strongly  agree 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

Strongly  disagrt*. 
No  answer 

ToM 


7 
29 

7 
1* 

4 
2 


No  proMem 

1  problem ... 

2  or  more  problems. 

Total 


S3 
6 
9 


77.94 
8.82 
13.24 


100.00 


TABLE  188 

Do  you  think  that  the  schools  in  this  neigliborhood  or  ttiat  your 
children  attend  are  very  good  good.  tair.  poor,  or  terrible?  (Poor 
respondents  only) 


Ol  re- 
spondents 


ol  re- 
spondents 


10.29 
42. 6S 
10.29 
27.94 
S.88 
2.94 


Verygood 4  5.88 

(Wwd 16  23.S3 

Fair U  27.94 

Poor 7  10.29 

Terrible 2  2.94 

No  opinion 4  5.88 

Not  applicable  (no  children) 7  10.29 

Noanswer 9  13.24 

Total 68  99.99 


98.99 


TABLE  186 

II  you  had  $1,000,  what  would  you  do  wiHi  it  (poor  respondents 
only)? 


With  regards  to  both  questions  about  the 
police — the  existence  of  policy  brutality  and 
the  quality  of  the  service  given  by  police — 
the  poor  res|>ondents  did  not  give  answers 
noticeably  different  from  those  given  by  the 
respondents  In  the  sample  as  a  whole.  Tables 
189  and  100  lUuslnte  this. 


Existence   ol    police 
respondents  only.) 


Number 
ol  re- 
spondents 

Percent 
o<  re- 
spondents 

NSHlbW 

ol  re- 
spondents 

Percent 
ol  re- 
spondents 

Immediate  gratification  response... 
Save  It. 

31 
17 

IS 

s 

45.  S9 
25.00 

22.06 
7.35 

A  lot                         .   . .   . 

9 

13.24 

Some 

Only  a  little    

13 

27 

19.12 

39.71 

business 

None  at  all 

5 

7.3S 

14 

20.59 

Total 

Total 

68 

loaoo 

68 

100.01 
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TABLE  190 
Poor  evaluate  job  police  do. 


Number         Percent 
ol  re-  ot  re- 

spondents     spondents 


Eicellent 

Fan                  

6 

37 

8.82 
S4.41 

Poor  

13 

19.12 

No  answer 

12 

17. 6S 

Total 

U 

100.00 

A  majority  of  the  poor  respondents 
(57.35%)  as  compared  with  46.3%  of  the 
sample  as  a  whole.  Indicate  that  they  had  a 
particular  problem  with  their  housing.  Table 
191  discloses  this. 

TABLE  191 

Problems  poor  have  with  housing. 


TABLE  189 
brutality    in    Washington.    D.C.   (Poor 


• 

Number 

olre- 

spondenU 

Percent 
ol  re- 
spondents 

39 

57.35 

2> 

41.18 

No  answsr                   .  . 

1 

4.41 

Total 

68 

100.00 

In  addition,  more  poor  respondents  than 
respondents  In  the  sample  as  a  whole  had  a 
definite  problem  with  trash.  A  majority 
(5441%)  responded  affirmatively  to  the 
question,  "Is  there  a  problem  with  trash  In 
their  neighborhood?"  Table  102  Illustrates 
this. 

TABLE   192 

Is  there  a  problem  with  trash  in  this  neighborhood?  (Poor 
respondents  only.) 

Number         Peicent 
o»  re-  ol  re- 

spondents     spondents 


Yes 

No 

No  answer.. 

Total. 


37 
2S 

3 


54.41 

41.13 

4.41 


100.00 


The  poor  rate  the  quality  and  prices  of 
food  In  the  grocery  stores  of  their  neigh- 
borhoods much  as  the  respondents  In  the 
sample  as  a  whole  do.  Table  103  discloses  this. 

TABLE  193 
Poor  rate  grocery  stores  as  to  quality  and  price. 


Number  Percent 

ot  re-  ol  re- 

spondents     spondents 


Prices  and  quality  good 

Quality  good,  prices  too  high 
Prices  good,  quality  poor... 

Prices  nigh,  quality  lair 

Fair 

Poor 

No  answer 

Total 


8 

11.76 

11 

16.11 

1 

1.47 

12 

17.65 

25 

36.76 

7 

10.29 

4 

5.M 

68 


99.99 


A  large  group,  but  not  quite  a  majority  of 
the  poor  respondents,  can  list  no  other  prob- 
lem other  than  those  discussed  which  trouble 
them.  (Table  104.)  This  Is  close  to  the  results 
for  the  sample  as  a  whole. 

TABLE  194 
Poor  mention  other  problems. 

Number         Percent 
of  re-  ol  re- 

spondents     spondents 

No  problems 30  44.12 

1  problem 23  3J.K 

More  than  1  problem 15 2^» 

Total 68  100.00 


October  J,,  1968 


The  poor  respondents  do  not  appear  to 
be  any  more  or  less  militant  In  philosophy 
or  Inclined  to  favor  violence  as  a  means  for 
bringing  about  change  than  the  whole  sample 
population.  Abort  the  same  proportion — 
over  one-half — favored  Martin  Luther  King 
as  the  most  effective  Negro  leader.  Table  105 
shows  the  preference  for  Negro  leaders  among 
the  poor. 

TABLE  195 

Poor  indicate  preference  tor  Negro  leaders. 


Number 
ol  re- 
spondents 


Percent 
of  re- 
spondents 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

had  Improved  over  time  compared  with  over 
70%  In  the  sample  as  a  whole.  As  In  the 
whole  sample,  poor  respondenta  were  more 
pessimistic  about  housing  conditions.  Tables 
100  and  200  demonstrate  the  distributions. 


TABLE  199 

Do  you  think  the  chances  of  getting  a  job  at  all  or  of  changing 
jobs  are  better  or  worse  now  than  a  year  or  so  ago  (poor  re- 
spondents only)? 


Numtier         Percent 
of  re-  of  re-  ^ 

spondents      spondents 


Whitney  Young 

Roy  Wilkins 

Martin  Luther  King. 
Stokely  Carmichael. 

Rap  Brown  

Dick  Gregory 

Noanswer  

Total 


1.47 
5.88 

54.41 
5.88 
4.41 
2.94 

25.00 


68 


99.99 


The  answers  of  poor  respondents  to  ques- 
tions about  the  necessity  of  rioting  for 
change  to  occur  and  the  degree  of  approval 
they  gave  to  riots  Indicate  that  these  In- 
dividuals accept  or  reject  nothing  In  as  great 
numbers  as  the  sample  as  a  whole.  Tables  106 
and  107  demonstrate  this. 

TABLE  196 

Do  you  think  in  general  it  is  necessary  to  riot  in  order  that 
things  be  changed  (poor  respondents  only)? 


Number 
ol  re- 
spondents 


Percent 
of  re- 
spondents 


Yes  11  16-18 

No.:.: 54  79.41 

Noanswer 3  4.41 

Depends 0 ^__ 

Total 68  100.00 


TABLE  197 

Answers  ot  the  poor  to  question.  "Are  riots  good.  bad.  or 
what?" 


Number 
of  re- 
spondents 


Percent 

of  re- 

spondente 


Good.. 

Some  good 

Some  good,  mostly  bad. 

Bad 

No  response 

Total - 


5 
11 

4 
46 

2 


68 


Number        Percent 
of  re-  ol  re- 

spondents    spondents 


Much  better 2  2M 

Better 40  58.82 

Same 5  7.35 

Worse 11  16.18 

Much  worse.. 1  l-*7 

Noanswer 9  13. 24 

Total 68  100 
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4.  Inclination  of  the  Poor  Population  Toward 
Action 
While  we  would  expect  that  the  poor  would 
be  lees  likely  to  act  either  Individually  or  in 
concert  with  others  to  change  their  environ- 
ment and  better  themselves,  we  might  hope 
that  as  a  result  of  poverty  programs  already 
In  effect  a  greater  number  of  the  i)oor  would 
be  participating  particularly  In  group  efforts 
to  effect  change.  Actually,  the  poor  do  not  dif- 
fer to  any  great  degree  from  the  sample 
population  as  a  whole  In  either  Individual  or 
group  efforts  for  change  For  example.  Table 
203  discloses  that  slightly  fewer  of  the  poor 
are  aware  of  any  leaders  In  the  city  as  a 
whole,  or  In  their  neighborhoods,  than  do 
the  respondents   In  the  total   sample. 

TABLE  203 

Do  you  know  of  any  leaders  in  this  neighborhood  or  city  (poor 
respondents  only)? 


7.35 
16.18 

5.88 
67.65 

2.94 


100.00 


Finally,  In  response  to  a  request  to  agree 
or  disagree  vrtth  the  statement  that,  "Riots 
have  brought  about  long  delayed  Improve- 
ments In  the  cities  where  they  have  oc- 
curred," slightly  but  only  slightly  fewer  poor 
responded  affirmatively.  Table  108  shows  the 
distribution. 

TABLE  198 

Riots  have  brought  about  long-delayed  improvements  in  the 
cities  where  they  have  occurred  (poor  respondenb  only). 


Number 
ol  re- 
spondents 


Percent 
of  re- 
spondents 


TABLE  200 

Do  you  think  housing  in  this  city  has  improved  or  gotten 
worse  in  the  last  couple  of  years  (poor  respondents  only)? 

Number  Percent 
of  re-  of  re- 
spondents spondents 

Much  worse 4  5.88 

Worse - ---                19  27.?« 

Same       .- 10  M.71 

Better 16  23.53 

Much  better 9  13.24 

Noanswer-- ---               10  14.71 

Total - -               68  100.01 


Poor  respondents  were  more  pessimistic 
than  the  total  sample  population  about  the 
success  of  the  War  on  Poverty.  Fifty  per  cent 
of  the  poor  felt  that  some  good  or  a  lot  of 
good  had  been  achieved  by  poverty  programs, 
while  64%  of  the  whole  sample  gave  those 
responses.  Table  201  shows  this. 

TABLE  201 

Do  you  feel  that  the  war  on  poverty  is  doing  any  good  (poor 
respondents  only)? 


No  leaders 

Some  In  city  or  neighborhood 
No  response 

Total 


Number 
ol  re- 
spondents 

Percent 
of  re- 
spondents 

48 

7a  59 

rhood 18 

2&47 
2.94 

68 

100.00 

Extremely  small  numbers  of  the  poor  are 
aware  of  the  existence  of  groups  in  their 
neighborhoods  or  of  neighborhood  develop- 
ment centers  designed  to  work  to  alleviate 
poverty.  Only  five  poor  persons  of  the  21  who 
were  aware  of  such  groupte  In  existence  had 
ever  participated  in  any  activity  sponsored 
by  that  group.  Table  204  Illustrates  this. 

TABLE  204 

Have  you  ever  participated  in  any  neighborhood  development 
center  activities  (poor  respondents  only)? 


Number 
of  re- 
spondents 


Percent 
of  re- 
spondents 


Attended  meetings 

Volunteered  time 

Nothing 

Question  not  asked  (not  heard  ot 
center) - 

Total 


4 

1 
16 

47 


5.88 

1.47 

23.53 

69.12 


68 


100.00 


A  lot  of  good,  some  good 34  50.00 

Not  mucli  good 0  0 

Nogood 16  23.53 

Noanswer i"  "•*' 

Total 68 


100.00 


Strongly  agree «  5.88 

Agree M  «    18 

Neutral J  11.76 

Disagree W  ".94 

Noanswer 9_  13.24 

To« 68 


Only  20.50%  of  the  poor  were  aware  of  the 
existence  of  a  group  In  the  neighborhood 
which  was  doing  something  about  neighbor- 
hood problems  compared  to  27.7%  of  the 
sample  as  a  whole.  All  of  those  who  were 
aware  of  such  organization,  however,  felt  In 
varying  degrees  that  It  was  doing  some  good. 
Table  202  Illustrates  this. 

TABLE  202 

Do  you  think  that  the  group  working  on  problems  in  this 
neighborhood  is  doing  any  good  (Poor  respondents  only)? 


Slightly  more  of  the  poor  than  respond- 
ents m  the  population  as  a  whole  Indicated 
that  they  had  definite  problems  with  their 
housing.  And  of  these,  approximately  half 
were  doing  something  about  their  particular 
problem.  Table  205  shows  this. 

TABLE  205 

Are  you  doing  anything  about  your  housing  problem  (poor 
respondents  only)? 


Number 
ol  re- 
spondents 


Percent 
of  re- 
spondents 


Number         Percent 
ol  re-  of  re- 

spondenb     spondents 


Percent 
of  re- 
spondents 
with  not 
asked  out 


No  problems 

Problems— Doing  nothing 

Problems— Doing  something. 
No  answer 

Total. 


29 

18 

21 

0 


42.65 
26.47 
30.88 
0 


68 


100.00 


100.00 


3.  View  of  Change  Over  Time  Among  Poor 

Poor  respondents  tended  to  be  slightly,  but 
not  algnlflcantly  more  pcwwlmlBUc  about 
change  In  envlroiunental  conditions  over 
time.  Over  60%  felt  that  Job  opportunities 


Very  much 10  14.71 

Qurteabit 1  1*; 

Some 3  4.41 

Not  asked <«  72.06 

Not  clear 5 7.35 

ToUl 68  100.00 


71.43 

7.14 

21.43 


100.00 


5.  Summary 

In  Section  A  of  Part  V,  the  survey  results 
were  Illustrated.  Sections  B  and  C  disclosed 
results  for  small  segments  of  the  whole  sam- 
ple population— whites,  Negroes  and  poor. 

In  general,  the  attitudes  of  the  three 
groups  were  remarkably  simUar  to  the  popu- 
lation sample  as  a  wtiole.  It  appears  that  race 
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and  the  condition  of  mrtreme  poverty  are  not 
Important  determlnanta  of  attitudes  either 
In  general  or  about  specific  oondltlon*.  In 
othw  words,  the  reeldents  of  the  three  areas 
which  were  surveyed  regardleea  of  their  race 
or  their  poverty  status  resemble  each  other 
in  their  attitude*  and  opinions. 

The  next  section  In  Part  V  la  divided 
Into  two  parts.  The  first  part,  section  D-1, 
examine*  factors  Influencing  attitude*  such 
a*  age.  Income  and  education.  The  second 
part,  section  D-3,  examines  the  Influence  that 
the  particular  poverty  area  has  on  the  for- 
mation of  attitudes. 

D-1.  Factors  influencing  attitudes 
1.  Introduction 

Before  beginning  a  discussion  about  fac- 
tors which  Influence  attitudes.  It  U  perhaps 
appropriate  to  Issue  a  few  caveats  about  the 
information  and  analysis  to  follow.  The  find- 
ings included  In  Section  D-1  are  the  most 
tentative  of  any  In  the  Prouty  Survey  Report. 

In  attempting  to  analyze  why  i>eople  hold 
the  opinions  they  do  rather  than  merely 
presenting  the  opinions  and  Identifying  the 
person  by  demographic  type,  we  are  going 
far  beyond  the  usual  random  sample  survey 
Into  a  relatively  uncharted  and  unexplored 
area.  Tha  -use  of  statistical  tests  to  show  not 
only  relationships  between  variables,  but  to 
predict  results  and  demonstrate  causality  Is 
a  relatively  new  area  of  social  psychology 
and  statistics.  Nevertheless,  It  represents  a 
viseful  p>rocedure  for  obtaining  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  problems  facing  our  conunu- 
nltlM. 

Working,  as  we  have,  with  a  time  restric- 
tion, we  have  only  begun  to  apply  all  pos- 
sible testa  to  the  data.  Thus  It  is  Important 
to  Indicate  the  limitations  and  tentative  na- 
ture of  our  findings.  Hopefully  these  tenta- 
tive results  win  be  useful  In  indicating  direc- 
tions for  further  researcl),  both  with  data 
from  this  survey,  and  with  that  which  others 
may  collect  In  different  areas  of  the  United 
States  In  the  future. 

In  Subsection  C,  we  noted  that  race  did 
not  seem  to  be  an  Important  factor.  In  this 
section  we  will  consider  the  influence  of  age, 
education.  Income,  employment  and  are*  on 
attitude  formation. 

Realizing  that  there  was  often  a  difference 
In  the  sample  between  world  views  and  views 
concerning  the  personal  environmental  con- 
ditions surrounding  the  respondents,  we  at- 
tempted to  discern  what  effect  the  one  at- 
titude had  upon  the  other. 

In  order  to  test  these  relationships,  we 
relied  heavily  upon  two  tests — the  "chl 
square"  to  Indicate  the  existence  of  a  rela- 
tionship and  the  "lambda"  to  Indicate  the 
strength  and  direction  of  the  relationship. 
Obviously  more  of  both  tests  should  be  per- 
formed before  our  results  can  be  considered 
conclusive. 

The  numerous  borderline  and  near  border- 
line results  from  chi  square  tests,  however. 
Indicate  that  control  tests  should  also  be 
performed,  since  another  variable  may  be 
\induly  Influencing  the  results.  Specifically, 
area,  age,  and  education  should  be  controlled, 
then  two  other  variables  tested.  We  did  not 
bave  the  time  or  labor  force  to  embark  upon 
such  a  lengthy  project. 

2.    AGE 

We  divided  the  respondents  Into  three 
groups — those  under  age  25,  those  between 
25  and  45,  and  those  over  45  for  the  purposes 
of  analysis. 

Although  definitely  significant  chl  square 
results  were  obtained  from  only  a  few  cor- 
relations between  age  and  attitudes,  the 
number  of  tests  which  were  near  the  border- 
line significance  and  demonstraUng  the  same 
trends,  leads  us  to  assume  that  age  is  some- 
what Influential,  but  the  effect  is  perhaps 
lessened  by  the  even  stronger  Influence  of 
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another  variable  such  as  education.  To  prove 
this,  control  tests  should  be  performed. 
Nevertheless,  the  age  of  the  respondent  Is 
significantly  related  to  both  his  general  life 
attitudes  and  his  specific  environmental  at- 
titudes. 

Most  respondents  of  all  ages  agreed  with 
statements  indicating  general  optimism  and 
disagreed  with  those  demonstrating  pes- 
simism. However,  young  people  under  36 
are  more  likely  than  chance  to  either  dis- 
agree or  agree  strongly.  Middle  aged  respond- 
ents distribute  about  as  chance  would  pre- 
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diet  but  with  slightly  larger  percentages 
disagreeing  but  not  strongly.  Older  respond- 
ents were  much  more  likely  than  chance  to 
be  neutral.  The  main  significance  of  this  Is 
not  the  actual  difference  of  opinion  about 
life  In  general,  which  remain  optimistic,  but 
the  strength  of  feeling. 

Table  206  discloses  that  while  a  great  ma- 
jority of  all  respondents  feel  that  "you  can 
get  almost  anything  you  want  If  you  Just  try 
hard  enough,"  youthful  respondents  are 
more  likely  than  the  other  two  groups  to 
feel  strongly  that  this  Is  so. 


TABLE  206 
You  can  get  almost  anyttilni  you  want  it  you  lust  try  hard  anougk. 


A|S 


16  to  24 


25  to  44 


45  plus 


Numl>«r 


Psfcsnt 


NumlMr 


Pcrcant 


Numbar 


Parcant 


Stronihr  airs* 

Agrea 

Neutral 

Disagraa.  strongly  dhagrae. 


21 
52 

S 
IS 


22.58 

55.91 

5.38 

16.13 


16 

140 

10 

25 


8.38 
73.30 

5.24 
13.09 


11 

109 

8 

7 


8.15 

80.74 

5.93 

5.19 


ToM. 


93 


lOdOO 


191 


100.01 


135 


100.01 


Nets:  p-Bayond  0.001. 

Table  307  Illustrates  that  respondents  of 
all  ages  disagreed  with  the  statement.  "Tou 
can't  change  things  no  matter  what  you  do." 
However,  again  In  this  case,  young  people 
were  much  more  likely  than  chance  would 


predict  to  strongly  disagree  than  older  re- 
spondents. In  addition,  those  over  45  were 
much  more  likely  to  be  neutral  than  young- 
er respondents. 


You  cannot  change  things  no  matter  what  you  do. 


TABLE  207 


Ago 


16  to  24 


2510  44 


45  plus 


Number 


Parcant 


Number 


Parcant 


Number 


Percent 


Neutral  to  strongly  agraa.. 

Disagree 

Strongly  disagraa 

Total 


7 
61 

24 


7.61 
66.30 
26.09 


21 
143 
23 


11.34 
76.47 
12.30 


31 
94 
12 


33.63 
6&61 

8.76 


92 


100.00 


187 


100.00 


137 


100.00 


NoU:  p— 1-0.001. 

Responses  to  the  statements  "things  are 
what  they  are  and  probably  won't  ever  be 
better"  and  "life  has  Its  ups  and  downs  but 
things  are  getting  better  In  the  long  run" 
showed  no  deviation  from  chance. 

While  not  statlstloally  significant,  the  cor- 
relation between  age  groups  and  answers  to 
the  question,  "What  would  you  like  your 
children  to  be  when  they  grow  up?"  shows 


some  Interesting  trends.  Those  respondents 
under  age  24  and  over  age  45  were  less 
likely  than  chance  would  predict  to  say  that 
they  hoped  their  children  would  hold  white 
collar  Jobs,  but  those  In  the  middle  age 
range  were  much  more  likely  than  chance  to 
Indicate  a  Job  preference.  Table  208  Indicates 
this. 


TABLE  208.-AGE-WORLO  VIEW 
What  would  you  like  your  chUdran  to  be  whan  they  grow  up7 


Ate 


16  to  24 


2510  44 


45  phi* 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


White-collar  prolession... 

It  is  up  to  them 

Clerical.  Uua  caHsr 

Total 


12 

75 

5 


13.04 

81.52 

5.43 


47 

128 

10 


25.41 

69.19 

5.41 


21 

109 

6 


15.44 

80.15 

4.41 


92 


99.99 


185 


100.01 


136 


100.00 


Note:  p-O.lO. 

Respondents  of  all  ages  exhibited  present 
time  orientation,  but  there  was  significant 
difference  In  the  strength  of  the  feeling 
among  the  three  age  groups.  Young  people 
were  more  likely  than  chance  to  strongly 
agree  with  the  statement,  "It  is  best  to  live 
for  today  because  you  dont  know  what  to- 
morrow will  bring."  Fewer  old  people  were 


neutral  or  disagreed  and  more  of  them  agreed 
with  the  statement  than  any  other  group.  It 
was  tne  middle  aged  group,  however,  who  were 
much  more  likely  to  be  neutral  or  disagree.  A 
majority,  or  5^.19%  of  respondents  aged  25- 
49,  rejected  present  time  orientation.  Table 
309  lUuatrates  this. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Is  the  war  on  povtrty  doing  any  lOotfT 

TABLE  219 

Ago 

16  to  24 

25  to  44 

45  plus 

Nuinbor 

Pe  remit 

NumlMr         Percent 

Numlier         Percent 

^  l0(                      .  

9 
4S 

6 
21 

10.71 

57.14 

7.14 

25.00 

19 

119 

10 

27 

10.86 

68.00 

5.71 

15.43 

81              15.93 
64              56  64 
12              10.62 
19              16. 81 

Not  much 

Non« 

Total 

S4 

99.99 

175 

100.00 

113             100.00 

Note:  p-0.20. 

Youth  apparently  were  more  aware  of  the 
existence  of  leaders  in  their  neighborhoods 
than  were  respondents  In  other  age  groups. 
More  were  also  aware  of  more  than  one  leader 


than  chance  would  predict;  this  was  the 
largest  contributor  to  the  variance.  Table  220 
Illustrates  this. 


TABLE  220 
'  Do  you  know  ot  any  leaders  in  this  neighboriiood  or  city? 

Ate 

16  to  24 

25  to  44 

45  plus 

Number        Percent 

Number         Percent 

Number 

Percent 

None                                        56            62.96 

125            66.lt 
47            24. 87 

17              8.99 

93 

34 

10 

67.88 
24.82 

MMder ::.  W            19.10 

More  than  1  Wader  (at  least  1  eKh  in  city  and 
neighborhood) 'o            l'» 

7.30 

Total M          100.00 

189          lOO.OO 

137 

100.00 

Note;  p=0.10 

What  then  does  the  division  by  age  dem- 
onstrate? Only  a  few  of  the  contingency 
tables  had  chl  square  values  significant  be- 
yond .001,  which  clearly  Indicates  an  Im- 
portant relationship.  Moreover,  lambda  tests 
were  consistently  near  zero.  Indicating  that 
our  respondents  neither  had  or  held  attitudes 
solely  because  of  age  nor  could  the  attitude 
of  a  respondent  be  predicted  on  the  basis  of 
his  age.  There  was  no  discernible  causal  link 
between  age  and  attitude. 

However,  there  were  consistent  trends  evi- 
dent, particularly  among  the  respondents 
aged  under  25.  And,  time  after  time  and  in 
relationship  after  relationship,  the  distribu- 
tion of  attitudes  among  those  between  the 
ages  of  25  and  44  was  about  as  chance  would 
predict.  This  suggests  several  things. 

One  Is  that  the  consistently  predictable  dis- 
tributions among  middle  aged  respondents 
acted  to  lower  the  chl  square  thereby  dimin- 
ishing the  effect  of  the  deviations  of  the 
younger  group.  Another  la  that  a  different 
variable  is  perhaps  responsible  more  than  age 
for  the  shaping  of  the  opinions  of  this  group. 
Only  a  controlled  test  could  prove  this  con- 
clusively. 

However,  because  of  the  consistency  in  the 
deviation  trends  of  youth  and  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent among  respondents  over  45,  we  believe 
that  we  can  tentatively  advance  some  obser- 
vations about  the  nature  of  this  group.  It  is 
likely  that  control  teste  performed  on  this 
group  would  Indicate  more  significantly  the 
fact  that  their  attitudes  correspond  to  their 
ages  and  set  them  off  from  older  respond- 
ents. 

How,  then,  can  we  differentiate  between  the 
three  age  groups?  In  Part  in  we  noted  several 
demographic  differences.  Bespondente  aged 
25-44  were  more  likely  to  be  working  than 
those  in  the  other  age  groups,  more  likely 
to  be  making  $6,000  a  year  or  more,  more  like- 
ly than  predictable  by  chance  to  have  com- 
pleted high  school,  and  were  the  most  likely 
group  to  hold  white  collar  professional  jobs. 
Respondents  aged  45  and  over  were  more 
likely  to  own  their  own  homes,  to  be  unem- 
ployed, not  to  be  living  with  a  spotise,  and 
less  likely  to  have  received  additional  Job 


training  than  respondente  In  other  age 
groups.  Since  many  In  this  group  were  over 
65  and  retired,  these  deviations  from  chance 
are  about  what  we  would  expect. 

The  young  respondents  were  less  likely  to 
earn  $6,000  than  the  25-44  +  ,  more  likely  to 
be  unemployed  undoubtedly  because  many 
are  still  in  school.  Among  those  20-24,  a  sig- 
nificant number  had  had  a  Job  training  ex- 
perience since  leaving  school. 

These  demographic  results  are  about  what 
we  might  expect  for  respondente  of  the  three 
age  groups.  The  differences  between  the 
groups  according  to  attitude  are  much  more 
striking— particularly  among  respondente 
under  25. 

Just  how  are  the  youth  of  Washington, 
D.C.  set  apart  from  their  elders?  They  are 
set  apart  In  several  ways — by  the  depth  of 
their  feeling,  by  their  greater  degree  of  ar- 
tlculateness  concerning  the  existence  of 
problems,  by  their  pessimism  about  the  de- 
gree of  change  which  has  occurred,  and  fi- 
nally by  their  predilection  in  larger  numbers 
than  any  of  the  other  groups  toward  express- 
ing a  preference  for  violence  as  a  means  of 
preclpltetlng  change. 

The  young  are  strongly  optimistic  about 
the  future  and  about  their  ability  to  shape 
future  evente  through  their  personal  action. 
However,  they  are  also  dissatisfied  with  de- 
teriorating conditions  In  their  surrounding 
Inner  city  environment.  And,  they  feel  In  rel- 
atively large  numbers  that  programs  such  as 
the  War  on  Poverty  are  not  having  the  effect 
of  ameliorating  these  conditions.  It  is  prob- 
ably, then,  a  result  of  the  feelings  that  con- 
ditions should  be  changing  but  are  not,  that 
makes  the  younger  respondente  seem  more 
inclined  toward  violence,  and  specifically 
riote,  as  a  means  of  change  than  respondente 
In  the  other  two  age  groups. 

Very  little  can  be  said  about  the  middle  age 
group.  They  distribute  so  very  much  as 
chance  would  predict  that  there  is  very  little 
evidence  that  their  age  Is  a  factor  influencing 
their  attitudes. 

The  group  of  respondente  over  45  years  of 
age  is  occasionally  but  not  always  set  apart 
from  the  other  two  age  groups  In  their  at- 
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tltudes.  It  should  be  noted  that  Just  as  the 
respondente  25-44  could  best  be  characterized 
by  use  of  demographic  variables  and  the 
youth  characterized  by  their  attitudes,  the 
older  respondente,  particularly  the  elderly, 
can  best  be  described  by  their  responses  to 
questions  asked  to  discern  the  degree  to 
which  respondente  were  associated  with 
poverty  programs. 

Tliese  responses  will  be  included  in  Part 
VII  of  the  Prouty  Stirvey  Report.  As  a  result 
of  these  responses,  we  characterized  the  elder- 
ly as  social  Isolates.  There  Is  some  clue  as 
to  the  reasons  we  did  so  in  their  responses  to 
attitudes. 

The  elderly  are  more  pessimistic  than  the 
young  about  their  ability  to  change  things, 
more  oriented  toward  the  present  than  the 
middle  aged  groups.  In  addition,  they  are 
more  likely  than  other  respondents  to  be 
neutral,  or  have  no  responses,  or  to  see  con- 
ditions as  remaining  about  the  same  rather 
than  changing  for  better  or  worse. 

In  summary,  our  evidence  and  partially 
analyzed  data  reveals  that  of  the  three  age 
groups  It  Is  probable  that  the  youth  or 
respondents  under  25,  have  attitudes  which 
set  them  apart  from  the  older  respondente. 
Age  would  seem  In  their  case  to  be  a  factor 
In  Influencing  their  attitudes. 
3.  Education 
There  are  other  demographic  variables  be- 
sides that  of  age  which  are  apparently  related 
to  attitude.  Education  is  one  which  ranks 
high  m  importance. 

A  number  of  teste  have  been  performed  to 
ascertain  what  relationships  do  exist  between 
this  variable  and  attitude.  The  fact  that 
many  contingency  tables  are  not  included, 
however,  does  not  exclude  the  possibility 
that  further  significant  relaUonships  exist. 
Education  is  related  to  some,  but  not  all 
of  the  general  world  view  attitude  questions. 
For  example,  there  Is  little  deviation  from 
chance  distribution  In  contingency  tables 
comparing  education  with  either  the  state- 
ment which  says,  •'Life  has  ite  ups  and 
downs,  but  things  are  getting  better  in  the 
long  run,"  or  "You  can  get  anything  you 
want  if  you  Just  try  hard  enough." 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  are 
significant  relationships  between  education 
and  the  statemente,  'You  can't  change  things 
no  matter  how  hard  you  try."  and  It  is  best 
to  live  for  today  because  you  don't  know 
what  the  future  will  bring." 

Very  few  people  agreed  with  the  thought 
that  "You  can't  change  things."  Combining 
the  categories  of  strongly  agree,  agree,  and 
neutral,  however,  a  few  trends  appear.  Those 
respondente  with  less  than  eight  years  of 
education  are  much  more  likely  than  chance 
would  predict  to  agree  that  personal  effort 
alone  is  not  enough  to  Insure  success  or 
change. 

High  school  graduates  are  most  likely  not 
to  agree  with  the  statement  with  most  sim- 
ply disagreeing. 

There  is  a  sUange  reversal  which  occurs 
among  those  respondente  with  a  higher  level 
of  education  than  a  high  school  degree.  These 
individuals  hold  strong  opinions  and  are 
more  likely  than  chance  would  predict  to 
either  agree  strongly  with  the  statement  or 
to  disagree  with   it. 

This  suggests  that  at  least  among  half  of 
these  respondents  the  answer  to  the  queetlon 
is  based  more  upon  personal  life  experience 
than  with  education  per  se.  Those  who  dis- 
agree strongly,  for  example,  might  be  those 
who  expected  success  after  receiving  a  good 
education,  and  who  are  now  bitter  about  life 
since  they  have  not  achieved  the  goal  they 
set. 

Table  221  illustrates  the  distribution  of 
responses  to  the  statement,  "You  can't 
change  things  no  matter  what  you  do,"  by 
•ducatlonal  level  of  respondente. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


October  4,  1968 


It  is  kMt  It  tin  IW  Mv  bMMiM  you 


TABLE  231 
dwit  kMW  «IM  Hworww  «•  briii«. 


Family  incoM* 

Under  S3.000 

S3.001  to  $7,500 

S7.S00  plus 

Numbtr 

PtfCWl 

Numbor 

PVfCMlt 

Numboi 

Porcofit 

Slronfly  (f CM.  ipM 

Ntuttal 

DtugrM.  sttoB^y  diMgr** 

33 
S 

u 

72 

4 

54 

55.3* 

3.08 
41.54 

51 
6 
70 

40.16 

4.72 
55.12 

Xotjl                      

4» 

loaoo 

130 

loaoo 

127 

loaoo 



Nota:  T-30t:  p-+0.m. 

Respondenta  with  lower  famUy  or  personal 
Incomes  are  more  likely  to  agree  or  sUongly 
agree  with  the  statement  that  "It  U  beat 
to  Uve  for  today"  than  reapondenta  of  fami- 
lies with  higher  incomes  The  higher  the  in- 
come, the  fewer  the  respondenu  who  agree. 
For  example,  whUe  60 -"^  of  the  respondenta 
with  personal  Incomes  under  M600  agree  with 
the  statement,  only  38 Ti  of  those  with  in- 
comes over  $6000  do  so 

There  t»  a  less  significant  relationship  be- 
tween fsmlly   income  and   the   type  of  re- 


sponses elicited  by  the  question.  "If  you 
had  $1000.  what  would  you  do  with  It?" 

Those  respondenta  with  Incomes  between 
$4500  and  $7500  are  more  likely  than  chance 
would  predict  to  mention  using  the  money 
to  buy  a  house.  The  largest  percentage  of 
poor  gave  Inunedlate  gratification  responses, 
but  the  distribution  was  about  as  chance 
would  dictate  It  Is  possible  that  level  of 
education  haa  more  effect  on  the  type  of  re- 
sponse than  does  amount  of  Income. 

Table   333   Illustrates    this   dUtrlbutlon. 


If  you  had  tl.OOO.  what  would  you  do  with  it? 


TABLE  232 


Family  incoma 


Under  S3.000      {3.000  to  }4.500    $4,501  to  $6,000    $6,001  to  $7,500 


Other 


At  first  glance  It  seems  incorrect  and  un- 
reasonable that  lower  income  respondenu 
would  favor  riots  as  a  means  of  change.  We 
saw  prevlovisly  that  only  11%  of  the  hard 
core  poor  favored  the  use  of  riots  In  order  to 
bring  alx)ut  change. 

In  attempting  to  understand  why  those 
making  under  $3000  and  working  tend  to 
favor  nou  as  a  strategy  for  change  it  win 
perhaps  b«  helpful  to  reiterate  several  pre- 
vious findings.  We  noted  that  youth  under 
age  34  were  more  likely  than  chance  would 
dictate  to  be  tolerant  of  riots.  According  to 
our  demographic  findings,  young  people  are 
more  likely  to  earn  less  money  than  older 
respondents.  Therefore,  It  Is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  many  of  the  lower  Income  re- 
spondents were  young  people  earning  small 
amounts  of  money. 

The  reversal  of  opinion  which  occurs 
alx>ve  the  Income  level  of  $6000  Is  also  un- 
derstandable In  the  light  of  other  findings  <jI 
the  Prouty  Survey.  The  correlation  between 
level  of  educational  attainment  and  the  pres- 
ent  "riot"  question  under  consideration  was 
not  prlnteti  because  It  was  not  significant 
statistically  in  toto. 

However,  the  same  reversal  of  opinion  oc- 
curs among  those  respondents  who  have  at- 
tained college.  A  majority  of  highly  educated 
respondents  did  not  favor  the  use  of  riots. 
However,  slightly  more  than  predictable  by 
chance  did  agree  that  rlou  were  necessary, 
while  fewer  responded  negatively. 

TABLE  235 


i 


October  U,  1968 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


29685 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 

CSflt 


Num- 


Por- 
csnt 


Num- 
ber 


cent 


Num- 
ber 


cent 


Num- 
ber 


^r-  Is  it  necessary  to  riot  In  order  to  get  change? 


cent 


House  orientated 

Immediate  gratilicatlon. 
Future  orientated 


7  14.89 
21  U.68 
19      4a  43 


6 
15 
13 


17.65 
44.12 
38.24 


17 
26 

16 


2&S1 
M.07 
27.12 


12 

13 

8 


36.36 
39.39 
24.24 


20  15.87 
55  43. 65 
51        40.48 


Tout. 


47  loaoo 


34    loaoi 


59  loaoo 


33      99.99 


126     100.00 


Respondenb  educated  beyond 
high  school 

Actual  Number  ot 

number  ol        respondents 
respondents        by  chance 
distribution 


Not*:  T»299;  p-0.10  h)  0.20. 

Using  personal  Income  (and  considering  only  those  actually  working)  the  result  Is  even 
less  significant.  Table  333  discloses  this. 

TABLE  233 
It  you  had  $1,300,  what  would  you  do  with  it? 


Yes... 

No.... 


y 


14 
66 


13.7  plus. 
67.6  minus. 


Personal  income  among  those  working 

Under  $3,000 

$3,001  to  $4,500 
Number      Percent 

10         15.87 
30         47.62 
23         36.51 

$4,501  to  $6,000 
Number      Percent 

Over  $6,000 

Nllfn09f 

Percent 

16.67 
52.08 
31.25 

Number 

Percent 

House  oriented 

Immediate  giatilication 

Future  oriented 

8 

25 
15 

12 
33 
24 

17.39 
47.83 
34.78 

10 
28 
27 

15.38 
43.08 
41.54 

Total 

tt 

100.00 

63 

loaoo 

68 

loaoo 

65 

100.00 

It  Is  probably  reasonable  to  assume  then 
that  some  of  the  respondents  having  higher 
Incomes  are  among  the  better  educated,  more 
successful  respondents  who  are  "arm  chair" 
militants. 

The  same  pattern  Is  apparent  when  re- 
sponses to  the  question  asking  preference  of 
Negro  leaders  are  correlated  with  income 
level.  There  was  again  a  trend  among  lower 
income  respondents  to  prefer  qaore  militant 
leaders,  although  the  variance  Vas  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  relationship  between  the 
two  variables  significant. 


Note:  p=0.95to0.9>. 

There  were  no  significant  trends  In  com- 
parisons made  between  Income  and  opinions 
about  whether  riots  were  bad  In  principle 
and  whether  there  had  been  changes  for  the 
better  as  a  result  of  rloto.  However,  there 
were  notable  differences  between  income 
groups  concerning  the  question.  "Is  It  neces- 
sary to  riot  In  order  to  get  change?" 

When  only  those  respondenta  who  were 
working  and  who  responded  to  the  question 
In  yes  or  no  form  are  considered,  there  are 


the  following  significant  variations  from 
chance.  Those  respondents  with  Income* 
under  $3000  were  much  more  likely  than 
chance  would  predict  to  agree  that  rlota  are 
necessary.  Respondenta  In  the  middle  Income 
ranges  were  more  likely  than  chance  to  an- 
swer negatively.  There  was  a  small  reversal 
above  the  $6000  Income  level  with  those 
making  over  $6000  slightly  more  likely  than 
chance  to  say  that  "yes.  rlota  are  necessary." 
(See  Table  234) 


Preferred  Negro  leader. 

TABLE  236 

Personal  income 

Under  $4,500 

Num-       Per- 
ber        cent 

Over  $4,500 

Num-       Per- 
ber        cent 

Less  militant 

Martin  Luther  King 

8       8. 51 
67      71.28 
19      20.21 

11       10.  u« 
85       77.98 
13        11.33 

Total 

94    100.00 

109      100.00 

TABLE  234 


Are  riots  necessary  tor  change? 


Personal  income 


$3,000  to  $4,500 


$4,500  to  $6,000 


$6,000  plus 


Working  but  under 

$3,000  

Number      Percent      Number      Percent      Number      Percent      Number         Percent 


>S 


^ 


"8 


a.  8 


s^sl^g; 
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i^SS9 
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Yes.. 


14 
34 


29.17 
70.83 


9 
48 


15.79 
84.21 


3 
62 


4.62 
95.38 


12 
48 


20 
80 


Total. 


tt       100.00 


57       100. 00 


65       100.00 


60 


100 


Noli:T-230:P'-f0.00S. 


Note:  T  =  203;p  =  0.20  to  0.30. 

Again,  many  of  those  In  the  lower  Income 
brackets  who  favor  more  militant  Negro 
leaders  are  the  younger  respondents. 

The  only  other  tested  question  In  which 
there  was  a  significant  relationship  with  in- 
come level,  was  that  which  asked  whether 
the  War  on  Poverty  was  doing  any  good. 
Reapondents  with  lower  Incomes  are  more 
likely  to  say  that  the  War  on  Poverty  Is  not 
succeeding  than  chance  would  dictate.  This 
group  Is  probably  composed  of  the  young  and 
perhaps  the  genuinely  poor  who  have  not 
benefitted  from  the  War  on  Poverty. 
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5.  Predilection  for  action 
There  seemed  to  be  little  poBSlblllty  for 
action  of  an  organized  sort  In  any  of  the 
areas  since  very  tew  Indicated  that  they  bad 
participated  In  any  organized  activities  des- 
ignated t<3  bring  about  change  to  ameliorate 
Inner  city  conditions.  The  poverty  program 
and  development  center  activities  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  Ptu-t  VII. 

6.    Summary 

As  has  been  mentioned,  NDC  #1  residents 
seemed  to  be  the  most  consistently  pessimis- 
tic and  had  the  most  predilection  for  vio- 
lence as  a  means  of  change.  Of  course  the 
numbers  of  persons  fitting  this  category 
may  be  grossly  over-exaggerated  because  of 
the  refusals  of  whites  to  be  interviewed. 
However,  perhaps  this  exaggeration  will  serve 
to  emphasize  the  needs  for  improvements  in 
NDC:;i. 

The  potential  for  violence  has  already  been 
realized.  The  burned  out  shells  of  buildings 
on  7th  Street  are  a  testimony  to  that  fact. 
Only  a  more  up-io-date  survey  would  indi- 
cate whether  the  mood  of  violence  has  be- 
come more  or  less  prevalent  since  February. 

[Appendix  to  Part  V| 

SPECIAL     PRELIMINARY     REPORT    OF    THE    PROITTY 

SURVEY "INNER       CITY       ATTrTUDES       TOWARD 

RIOTS" SELECTED     PRELIMINARY     RESULTS     OF 

A   RANDOM      SURVEY       IN      THREE       DESIGNATED 
POVERTY  AREAS  OF  WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

(By  Senator  Winston  Prouty,  Republican, 
of  Vermont,  July  1968) 

(Special  note  concerning  the  author 

I  Senator  Winston  Prouty,  a  native  of  New- 
port, Vermont,  first  entered  public  service  as 
mayor  of  that  city  in  1938  and  was  at  that 
time  the  youngest  mayor  in  the  United 
States.  In  1941.  he  was  elected  to  the  Ver- 
mont State  Legislature  and  served  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  for  that  body  in  1947.  In  1950, 
Senator  Prouty  waged  a  successful  campaign 
for  the  sole  Vermont  seat  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  where  he  served  four 
terms.  He  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
1958  and  was  re-elected  In  1964. 

(Senator  Prouty  presently  is  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Employment  Man- 
power and  Poverty  Subcommittee  and  the 
Education  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  and  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Senate  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee,  and  a  member  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee. 

(He  has  been  responsible  throughout  his 
terms  in  the  Senate  for  bringing  about  In- 
creased social  security  benefits  and  coverage 
and  is  the  author  of  a  bill  presently  pending 
which  will  guarantee  an  annual  income  for 
all  older  Americans. 

(Although  he  comes  from  a  rural  State 
whose  largest  city  has  a  population  of  only 
37.000  and  whose  statewide  Negro  population 
Is  less  than  600,  Senator  Prouty  strongly  be- 
lieves that  the  burden  of  solving  the  urban 
crises  in  the  United  States  must  fall  on  all 
Americans  alike — urban  and  rural.) 

A  word  of  caution 

I  am  releasing  this  section  of  the  Prouty 
Survey  Report  at  this  time  only  because  I 
believe  it  is  of  special  Interest  in  light  of  the 
Supplemental  Studies  for  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  which 
were  released  July  28th.  In  September  I  shall 
release  the  complete  Prouty  Survey  Report 
In  accordance  with  my  original  plans. 

This  Special  Preliminary  Report  covers  but 
a  limited  number  of  facts  and  analysis  from 
the  Prouty  Survey.  Following  is  a  list  of  the 
parts  of  the  Prouty  Survey  Report  scheduled 
for  September  release. 

The  complete  Prouty  Survey  Report  sched- 
uled for  release  in  early  September,  will  con- 
sist of  the  following  parts:  Part  I,  Reason  for 
and  Methodology  Used  in  the  Prouty  Survey; 
part  II,  Simple  Tabulation  of  Survey  Results; 
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part  III,  Demographic  Findings  for  the  Three 
Areas  Surveyed;  f>art  IV,  Comparison  of  Se- 
lected Life  Chance  Attitudes  Between  the 
Inner  City  Sample  and  a  Sample  Taken  In  a 
Small  Vermont  City;  part  V,  the  Attitudes  of 
Inner  City  Residents;  part  VI,  Problems  of 
City  Living  Perceived  by  Inner  City  Resi- 
dents; part  VII,  the  Effectiveness  of  the  War 
on  Poverty  In  the  Inner  City. 
Background 
Three  things  motivated  me  to  undertake 
this  survey : 

( 1 )  The  general  scarcity  of  accurate  facts 
showing  the  nature,  extent  and  effects  of 
poverty  In  this  country; 

(2)  The  obvious  breakdown  of  effective 
communications  between  citizens  and  com- 
munity leaders; 

(3)  The  conviction  that  it  was  possible  to 
obtain  accurate  facts  concerning  problems 
felt  by  citizens  in  urban  as  well  as  rural 
communities. 

The  general  scarcity  of  accurate  facts  con- 
cerning the  poverty  program  was  apparent  to 
me  as  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment,  Manpower  and 
Poverty  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee. 

The  obvious  breakdown  of  effective  ration- 
al communication  between  citizens  and  com- 
munity leaders  was  apparent  to  everyone  fol- 
lowing the  massive  civil  disorders  in  major 
urban  centers  around  the  country.  .\n  in- 
vestigation by  my  staff  of  a  poverty  program 
In  Newark,  New  Jersey,  during  June  and 
July  1967  reenforced  my  suspicion  of  inef- 
fective communication  between  citizens  and 
community  leaders.  This  suspicion  was 
doubly  reenforced  when  I  was  In  Detroit  dur- 
ing the  1967  riot. 

Finally,  I  was  convinced  that  we  could 
obtain  better  communication  through  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  community  needs  and 
attitudes  by  using  the  random  sample  sur- 
vey technique  In  a  more  comprehensive  and 
localized  way. 

The  questionnaire  utilized  in  the  survey  is 
divided  into  a  series  of  questions  concerning 
demographic  data,  problem  Information,  atti- 
tudes and  the  effectiveness  of  the  existing 
program.  The  questionnaire  was  pre-tested  in 
the  Near  Northeast  section  of  Washington, 
D.C.  during  August  1967. 

The  survey  was  conducted  during  February 
1968  In  three  areas  of  Washington,  D.C.  desig- 
nated as  "jxjverty  areas"  by  the  United  Plan- 
ning Organization  (the  local  Community 
Action  Agency) .  The  three  areas — Upper  Car- 
dozo.  Neighborhood  Development  Center  #1 
and  South  East — had  a  total  population  of 
over  100,000  as  estimated  by  the  Census  Bu- 
reau in  1965.  All  were  inner  city  areas  having 
predominantly  Negro  populations. 

The  sample  consisted  of  426  individuals 
(142  In  each  area).  It  was  randomly  selected 
and  stratified  by  sex  and  age. 

Interviewers  were  young  Negro  residents 
of  the  areas  and  were  trained  by  the  staff  of 
the  Training  Corporation  of  America,  located 
In  Palls  Church,  Virginia. 

When  I  release  the  complete  Survey  Report 
in  September,  I  shall  describe  in  greater  de- 
tail the  survey  methodology  utilized. 

This  Special  PreUminary  Report  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  at  this  time  because  of  the 
studies   released   by   the   National   Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  last  Sunday. 
The   report   and    tables   presented   herein 
represent  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  data 
obtained  and  analyzed  In  my  survey. 
Special  Preliminary  Report 
The   Prouty   Survey   Report  was   to   have 
been  released   In  its  entirety  early  In  Sep- 
tember. Part  IV  of  the  Report  was  to  have 
dealt  with  various  perceptions  of  Inner  city 
Washington     residents,     including     attitude 
toward  violence  and  propensity  to  violence. 
In  the  Draft  of  the  Prouty  Report  we  note 
that  "a  majority  of  the  respondents  Inter- 
viewed was  not  committed  to  a  philosophy 
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of  violence,  excluded  violence  as  being  neces- 
sary for  change  to  come  about,  and  generally 
condemned  riots  as  being  bad  and  as  serving 
no  purpose."  At  the  same  time,  however,  we 
were  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  a  sizable 
minority  of  our  population  did  not  condemn, 
reject,  or  exclude  riots  or  violence  as  a  means 
to  achieve  change. 

Our  concern  grew  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  April  riots,  but  we  hesitated  to  release 
the  results  to  the  questions  dealing  with  riots 
and  violence  without  In-depth  analysis  of 
those  results  in  the  context  of  the  Report  as 
a  totality.  Events,  however,  have  overtaken 
us.  On  Sunday,  July  26th,  the  President's  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Civil  Disorder 
released  a  preliminary  report  based  on  sur- 
veys undertaken  In  fifteen  cities. 

Since  the  results  obtained  In  the  Prouty 
Survey  clearly  substantiate  the  findings  of 
the  Advisory  Council,  we  feel  that  It  will  be 
useful  at  this  time  to  make  selected  data 
concerning  these  Issues  available  to  the  pub- 
lic In  a  preliminary  form. 

We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
these  results  are  only  partial  and  will  be 
dealt  with  at  greater  length  and  In  more 
depth  in  subsequent  Parts  of  the  Prouty 
Survey  Report. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  our  ques- 
tionnaire was  not  exclusively  designed  for 
the  puriK)se  of  measuring  perceptions  and 
attitudes  of  violence  among  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

We  did,  however,  pose  four  questions  at 
various  fwlnts  within  the  Interview  which 
approached  the  use  of  rioting  from  several 
directions. 

Our  first  question,  which  focused  on  Negro 
leaders,  required  respKindents  to  select  one 
from  among  eight  prominent  Negro  person- 
alities listed  as  "the  most  effective  leader 
and  spokesman  for  Negroes".*  Our  purpose 
In  posing  this  question  was  to  measure  the 
support  of  prominent  Negro  personalities 
among  inner  city  residents  of  Washington, 
D.C,  and  we  wished  to  determine  the  prev- 
alence of  more  militant  and  separatist  views. 
The  next  two  questions  (posed  at  a  later 
point  In  the  interview)  were  directed  toward 
ascertaining  the  degree  to  which  residents 
in  inner  city  areas  of  Washington.  D.C. 
would  advocate  the  use  of  rioting  as  a  means 
of  bringing  about  change.  The  first  of  these 
questions  asked  respondents  to  Indicate 
whether  or  not  they  considered  riots  to  be 
a  "good",  partially  good  or  bad  method  to 
utilize  in  order  to  achieve  change.  The  sec- 
ond question  required  a  simple  yes  or  no 
response  about  whether  or  not  the  Individ- 
ual personally  felt  that  rioting  was  a  nec- 
essary recourse  In  order  to  stimulate  change. 
The  first  question  required  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  rioting  as  a  means  or  method  In 
the  abstract  while  the  second  sought  an  In- 
dication of  whether  or  not  the  respondent 
felt  it  necessary  to  actually  apply  the  tech- 
nique In  his  own  city. 

The  final  question  connected  with  rioting 
was  posed  still  later  In  the  Interview.  The 
respondent  was  asked  to  agree  or  disagree 
with  a  statement  which  read,  "Riots  have 
brought  about  long  delayed  improvements  In 
the  cities  where  they  have  occurred."  In 
other  words,  we  hoped  to  learn  whether  or 
not  the  respondent  who  advocated  violence 
did  so  because  he  perceived  certain  advan- 
tages accruing  to  those  who  had  already 
rioted. 

The  results  of  these  four  questions  were 
informative,  especially  when  analyzed  and 
correlated  with  various  socioeconomic  vari- 
ables. Several  Interesting  trends  and  patterns 
developed  which  will  be  discussed  briefly 
below.  These  data  also  pointed  up  the  in- 
adequacy of  our  questions  In  some  respects 


•Note. — This  survey  was  conducted  In  Feb- 
ruary 1968  before  Rev  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King's  tragic  death. 
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and  for  this  reason  cannot  be  viewed  as  being 
totally  conclxisive. 

Por  example.  It  was  evident  from  both 
coded  and  u needed  responses  that  many  Ne- 
groes did  not  perceive  of  "riots"  In  the  same 
terms  as  whites.  One  man  objected  to  our 
second  question  by  saying  "the  white  man 
calls  them  riots."  We  were  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  term  "riot"  Itself  had  both  positive 
as  well  as  negative  connotations  for  some  of 
our  respondents  which  undoubtedly  Influ- 
enced. If  not  biased,  their  responses.  We 
could  only  note  this  peripherally,  however, 
without  measuring  the  actual  degree  of  In- 
fluence of  the  wording. 

A  simple  tabulation  of  responses  to  the 
four  riot-connected  questions  revealed  that 
while  a  majority  of  Inner  city  Washington 
residents  condemned  and  rejected  rioting,  a 
substantial  minority  ranging  from  U  'o  to 
23%  not  only  approved  of  such  violent  means 
but  advocated  the  use  of  rioting  as  a  form 
of  protest.  Our  Interviewing  took  place  In 
February.  1968  so  that  we  had  no  means  of 
knowing  at  that  time  whether  or  not  those 
who  advocated  rioting  were  themselves  po- 
tential rioters.  The  events  of  April,  1968 
would  seem  to  be  an  Indication  that  some, 
if  not  all,  potential  rioters  became  actual  par- 
ticipants' In  riots. 

In  considering  these  flndlngs,  then,  it  Is 
Important  to  note  that  the  numbers  of  po- 
tential rioters  In  inner  city  Washington  are 
not  minuscule  either  In  percentage  points  or 
actual  numbers.  11%  of  over  100.000  residents 
represents  a  substantial  minority  In  real 
numbers.  We  must  thus  ask  ourselves  at  what 
point  a  minority  poees  a  threat  to  the  sta- 
bility of  an  entire  conununlty. 

Tables  1-4  demonstrate  the  distribution 
of  responses  to  the  four  riot  related  ques- 
tions. 

While  61%  of  tha  populations  of  the  three 
areas  surveyed  expressed  the  opinion  that 
Martin  Luther  King  was  the  most  effective 
leader  and  spokesman  for  the  Negro  people, 
over  11%  of  the  respondents  preferred  a 
more  militant  leader.  Stokely  Carmlchael  and 
H.  Rap  Brown  were  the  two  most  commonly 
mentioned   In   that  category. 

Question  asked:  "Who  do  you  feel  Is  the 
most  effective  leader  and  spokesman  for  Ne- 
groes?" (Question  58  on  Prouty  Survey  Ques- 
tionnaire) 

TABLE  1  -TABLE  SHOWING  WHO  RESPONDENTS  FELT  WAS 
THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  LEADER  AND  SPOKESMAN  FOR 
NEGROES 


Number 
respond- 
ing 

Percent 
respond- 
ing 

Percent 
respond- 
ing with 
no  answer 
out 

Whitney  Young. 

Roy  Wiikins          

8 

22 

260 

24 

2 
18 

3 

1 
88 

0 

1.88 

S.16 

61.03 

S.63 

.47 
4.23 

.70 

.23 
20.66 
0 

2.37 
6.  51 

Martin  Luther  King 

76.92 

Stokely  CamnchMi 

FtoydMcKisKk 

Rap  Brown 

Dick  Grefory 

Motummed  All  (Cassius 

Clay) 

No  aiBwef 

7.10 
.59 

5.33 
.89 

.30 

Other 

0 

Total 

426 

99.99 

100.01 

338  people 

The  second  question  was  structured  so  as 
to  give  respondents  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
prove or  condemn  the  riot  as  a  protest  form 
In  part  or  In  entirety.  While  only  8%  of  the 
respondents  Indicated  complete  approval  of 
riots,  an  additional  16%  beUeved  that  riots 
were  more  good  than  bad.  While  respond- 
ents in  this  second  category  adniltted  that 
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there  might  be  some  "bad"  things  about 
riots  and  rioting,  there  was  the  clear  Impli- 
cation that  the  good  outweighed  the  bad. 
When  34%  of  a  population  condones  such 
activity  and  feels  that  It  can  be  useful, 
that  represents  a  very  substantial  minority. 
Question  asked:  "Are  rloto  good,  bad  or 
what?"  (Asked  as  the  second  part  of  Ques- 
Uon  60  on  Prouty  Survey  Questionnaire.) 

TABLE    2.-TABLE    SHOWING    HOW    RESPONDENTS    FELT 
CONCERNING  THE  EFFECT  OF  RIOTS 


October  U,  1968 


Percent 
Numl>er      Percent      respond- 
resfiend-     respond-         ing 
ing  ing       (no  answer 

out) 


Question  asked:  "Here  are  some  statements 
atKjut  which  people  feel  very  differently. 
Would  you  tell  me  whether  you  strongly 
agree,  agree,  disagree  or  strongly  disagree 
with  them."  The  sUtement  In  Question  67  of 
the  Prouty  Survey  Questionnaire  was:  "Riots 
have  brought  about  long  delayed  Improve- 
ments In  the  cities  where  they  have  oc- 
cvured." 


TABLE  4.-TABLE  SHOWING  RESPONDENTS'  DEGREE  OF 
AGREEMENT  WITH  THE  STATEMENT:  "RIOTS  HAVE 
BROUGHT  ABOUT  LONG-DELAYED  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE 
CITIES  WHERE  THEY  HAVE  OCCURRED" 


Number  of        Percsnt  ol 
respondents      respondents 


Good,  only  way  to  get  change 

Some  jood.  some  bad 

Some  good,  mostly  bad 

Bad.  serve  no  purpose, 

should  not  be  used 

No  response 

Total 


34  7.9« 

67         15.73 
34  7.98 


8.40 
16.54 
8  40 


270 
21 

63.38 
4.93    . 

G6.67 

426 

100 

100.01 

405  people 


Strongly  agree 17  3  99 

Agree 190  44.60 

Neutral 61  14.32 

Disagree 113  26.53 

Strongly  dijairae 21  4.93 

No  answer      24  5.63 

Total 426  100.00 


When  asked  In  the  third  question  whether 
or  not  they  felt  actual  rioting  was  neces- 
sary, 16%  of  the  respondents  replied  that  It 
was.  This  represenu  a  decrease  from  the 
number  of  persons  Indicating  approval  of 
riots  In  the  abstract  In  the  previous  ques- 
tions. However,  when  16%  of  a  population 
Is  willing  to  state  with  no  qualifications  that 
It  Is  necessary  to  employ  violent  means  to 
achieve  an  end — namely  change — that  repre- 
sents a  distinct  threat  to  stability.  This  is 
especially  true  when  those  16%  have  tacit 
approval  of  an  additional  8%  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Question  asked:  Do  you  think  In  general 
It  Is  necessary  to  riot  In  order  that  things 
be  changed.  (Question  60  on  questionnaire 
but  coded  as  Question  73) 

TABLE  3.-TABLE  SHOWING  WHETHER  RESPONDENTS 
THOUGHT  IT  NECESSARY  TO  RIOT  IN  ORDER  THAT  THINGS 
BE  CHANGED 


Percent 
Number      Percent      respond- 
rtspond-     respond-        ing 
iKf  ing        no  answer 

out 


Yet 

No 

No  answer. . 
Depends 

Total. 


67 
329 

17 

15.73 
77.23 

3.99  .. 

3.05 

16.38 
80.44 

13 

3.18 

446 

100.00 

100.00 

409  people 


An  extraordinary  48%  of  the  persons  inter- 
viewed expressed  the  conviction  that  riots 
have  had  beneficial  result*  In  other  areas  of 
the  country.  Only  4%  of  the  respondents 
"strongly  agreed"  that  rlou  had  brought 
about  improvements  In  places  where  they 
had  occurred  but  44%  agreed  with  the  state- 
ment. 


These  simple  tabulations  of  raw  data  re- 
veal only  that  a  substantial  minority  of  the 
sample  population  demonstrated  a  propen- 
sity to  violent  actions.  They  tell  us  nothing 
about  who  these  Individuals  are  or  suggest 
factors  which  have  Influenced  their  attitudes. 

While  correlations  between  perceptions 
and  attitudes  about  riots  and  various  socio- 
economic variables  present  some  Interest- 
ing patterns  and  trends,  no  absolutely  clear 
relationships  emerge.  An  In-depth  analysis 
reveals  that  a  wide  range  of  the  other  atti- 
tudes, experiences  and  perceptions  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  advocacy  of  violence.  Here 
we  will  only  treat  the  trends  revealed  In  com- 
parison of  riot  questions  with  several  of  the 
socio-economic    (demographic)    variables. 

There  are  definite  trends  apparent  when 
age  Is  correlated  with  the  riot-related  ques- 
tions although  the  relationship  Is  rarely 
statistically  significant.  This  suggests  that  a 
combination  of  variables  are  related  to  the 
attitudes  rather  than  merely  one.  Tables  5-8 
Illustrate  the  relationship  of  age  to  each  of 
the  four  riot  questions. 

There  is  a  trend  for  young  people  to  ex- 
press a  preference  for  more  militant  leaders 
and  to  Indicate  approval  in  the  use  of  riots 
and  to  believe  that  riots  are  necessary  for 
change  In  larger  numbers  than  would  be 
expected  by  chance  prediction  and  in  pro- 
portionately largely  numbers  than  older  re- 
spondents. 

For  example,  as  the  age  of  the  respondent 
Increases,  so  does  the  probability  that  he 
favors  a  less  militant  leader  than  Martin 
Luther  King.  Respondents  under  24  con- 
stituted the  largest  group  (19.74%)  favoring 
more  militant  leaders,  and  fewer  supported 
Martin  Luther  King  than  was  true  for  those 
In  other  age  categories. 

Question  asked:  Who  do  you  feel  Is  the 
most  effective  leader  and  spokesman  for  Ne- 
groes. (Question  58  on  Prouty  Survey  Ques- 
tionnaire) 


TABLE  5 


A|e 

16  to  24 

25  to  44 

45  plus 

Number 
responding 

Percent 
responding 

Number            Percent 
responding        responding 

Number 
responding 

Percent 
responding 

Less  militant 

Martin  Luther  King 

More  militanL 

S 

55 

15 

7.89 
72.37 
19.7 

13                 8.3 

126                80. 77 

17                10.90 

13 
79 

14 

12.26 
74.53 
13.21 

ToUl 

76 

100.00 

156         loaoo 

106 

100.00 

Note:p-=.30to.Sa 
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TABLE  16.-TABLE  SHOWING  WHO  RESPONDENTS  (BY 
PERSONAL  INCOME)  FELT  WAS  THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE 
LEADER  AND  SPOKESMAN  FOR  NEGROES 


Under  M.SOO 


Over  t4,S00 


Number      Percent      Number      Percent 
respond-     respond-     respond-     respond- 
ing ing  ing  ing 


Less  militanl 

Mirtin  Luttier 

King 

MoremilHent 

Total 


67 
19 


8.  SI 

71.28 
20.21 


11 

85 
13 


10.09 

77.98 
11.93 


94        100.00 


109         100. 00 


Note:  p''0.20  to  0.30.  203  people. 


Whtte 


Negro 


Number  Percent  Number  Percent 

re-  re-          re-          re- 
spond- spond-    spond-    spond- 
Ing  ing          Ing          Ing 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TABLE  18.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  NEGRO  AND  WHITE  ANSWERS 
TO  QUESTION,  "ARE  RIOTS  GOOD,  BAD.  OR  WHAT?" 


Race  Is  one  other  Important  variable  to  be 
considered.  Several  facts  about  composition 
of  our  sample  should  be  noted,  however,  be- 
fore the  relationship  of  race  to  attitudes 
about  riots  U  discussed. 

First,  we  must  bear  In  mind  that  in  abso- 
lute numbers  our  sample  of  white  respond- 
ents (59)  Is  small  compared  to  the  number 
of  Negroes  Interviewed  (367). 

Second,  the  white  respondents  are  only 
representative  of  the  whites  living  In  the 
three  areas  of  the  Inner  city  where  the  Inter- 
viewing took  place.  They  are  not  necessarily 
representative  of  the  whites  living  through- 
out the  greater  Washington  area  or  in  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

There  are  some  differences  between  Negro 
and  white  respondents  with  regards  to  atti- 
tudes about  perception  of  riots.  Negroes  In 
larger  numbers  than  whites  believe  that  riots 
are  both  good  and  necessary.  They  do  not  see 
changes  in  other  cities  as  having  resulted 
from  riots  to  the  extent  that  whites  do. 

Whites  were  considerably  more  reluctant 
than  Negroes  to  express  their  preference  of 
Negro  leaders.  38%  refused  to  answer.  Of 
those  who  did,  63.9%  expressed  a  preference 
for  Martin  Luther  King  with  19.44%  (only 
7  persons)  feeling  that  a  more  militant  leader 
was  the  best  spokesman  for  Negroes.  78.5% 
of  the  Negroes  responding  to  the  question 
felt  that  Martin  Luther  King  was  the  most 
effective  Negro,  while  14.6%  (or  44  persons) 
preferred  a  more  militant  leader. 

Question  asked:  Who  do  you  feel  is  the 
most  effective  leader  and  spokesman  for 
Negroes.  (Question  58  on  Prouty  Survey 
Questionnaire) 

TABLE  17.-TABLE  SHOWING  THE  PREFERENCE  OF  NEGRO 
LEADERS  AMONG  WHITE  AND  NEGROES 


I 


Whitney  Young 

Roy  WNklns 

Mirtin  Luther  King.. 
StoltHy  Carmlchael.. 

Floyd  McKissick 

Rip  Brown. 

Dick  Gregory 

CissiusClay 

No  answer. 

ToUls 


2 

3.39 

6 

1.63 

4 

6.78 

18 

4.90 

23 

38.98 

237 

64.58 

5 

8.47 

19 

5.18 

0 

0 

2 

.54 

2 

3.39 

16 

4.36 

0 

0 

3 

.82 

0 

0 

1 

.27 

23 

38.98 

65 

17.71 

59     99.99 


White 


Negro 


Number  Percent  Number  Percent 

re-         re-         re-         re- 
spond-   spond-    spond-    spond- 
ing         Ing         ing         ing 


Good,  only  way  to  get 

change 

Some  good,  some  bad 

Some  good,  mostly  bad 

Bad 

No  response 

3 
6 

6 
40 

4 

5.08 
10.17 
10.17 
67.80 

6.78 

31 
61 
28 
230 
17 

8.45 
16.62 

7.63 
62.67 

4.63 

ToW 

59 

100.00 

367 

100.00 
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the  Ktgro  respondents  strongly  rejected  the 
Idea  that  improvements  had  come  about. 

Question  asked:  "Here  are  some  statements 
about  which  people  feel  very  differently. 
Would  you  tell  me  whether  you  strongly 
agree,  agree,  disagree  or  strongly  disagree 
with  them."  The  statement  in  Question  67  of 
the  Prouty  Survey  Questionnaire  was:  "Riots 
have  brought  about  long  delayed  improve- 
ments in  the  cities  where  they  have 
occurred." 

TABLE  20.-TABLE  SHOWING  NEGRO  AND  WHITE  DEGREE 
OF  AGREEMENT  WITH  THE  STATEMENT:  "RIOTS  HAVE 
BROUGHT  ABOUT  LONG-DELAYED  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
THE  CITIES  WHERE  THEY  HAVE  TAKEN  PLACE" 


When  asked  whether  or  not  it  was  actually 
necessary  to  riot,  however,  only  8%  of  the 
white  respondents  answered  affirmatively 
while  17%  of  the  Negro  respondents  did  so. 

Question  asked:  "Do  you  think  in  general 
It  is  necessary  to  riot  in  order  that  things 
be  changed?"  (question  60  on  Prouty  Survey 
Questionnaire  but  coded  as  Q.  73) 

TABLE  19.— COMPARISON  OF  RESPONSES  FROM  WHITES 
AND  NEGROES  CONCERNING  WHETHER  IT  IS  NECESSARY 
TO  RIOT  IN  ORDER  THAT  THINGS  BE  CHANGED 


Whits 


Negro 


367       99.99 


Number      Percent      Number      Percent 
respond-     respond-     respond-     respond- 
ing ing  ing  ing 


Strongly  agree  ... 
Agree  or  neutral.. 

Disagree  

Strongly  disagree 
No  answer 


0 

0 

17 

4  63 

50 

84.74 

201 

54.77 

6 

10.17 

107 

29.16 

0 

0 

21 

5.72 

3 

5.08 

21 

5.72 

59 

99.99 

367 

100.00 

White 


Negro 


Number      Percent      Number      Percent 
respond-    respond-     respond-    respond- 
ing ing  ing  ing 


Yes 

No 

No  answer 

Depends 

5 
47 
'0 

7 

8.47 
79,66 

0 
11.87 

62 

282 
17 
6 

16.89 

76.84 

4.63 

1.63 

Total 

59 

100.00 

367 

99.99 

Note:  p  =  batween  0  10  and  0  20;  df=2. 

Finally,  when  asked  to  accept  or  reject 
the  hypothesis  that  riots  had  brought  about 
substantial  change  for  the  better  in  other 
cities,  whites  were  much  more  likely  to  agree 
than  Negroes.  85%  of  the  whites  thought 
that  the  riots  had  resulted  in  change  while 
only  60%  of  the  Negroes  interviewed  felt  this 
way.  In  addition  a  large  (25%)   number  of 


Totals. 


When  responses  to  the  various  riot  ques- 
tions are  compared,  some  extremely  Inter- 
esting and  significant  relationships  emerge. 

The  first  comparison,  between  the  two 
questions  asking  opinions  about  the  riot  as 
a  means  of  violence  and  that  which  asks 
whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to 
the  method,  substantiates  what  we  might 
suspect.  Those  who  believe  that  there  Is  more 
good  than  bad  In  the  method  of  rioting 
are  much  more  likely  than  chance  would 
predict  to  recommend  a  resort  to  violence 
(p=:.0OlT=  23)  78%  of  those  respondents 
who  believe  that  riots  are  "good"  believe 
that  they  are  necessary.  There  Is  a  linear 
relationship  between  the  two  variables. 

Question  60  of  the  Prouty  Survey  Ques- 
tionnaire: "Do  you  think  in  general  that 
it  is  necessary  to  riot  in  order  that  things 
be  changed?"  ^ 

Question  73  of  the  Prouty  Survey  Ques- 
tionnaire: "Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to 
riot  in  order  that  things  be  changed?" 


TABLE  21.— COMPARISON  OF  RESPONSES  TO  2  QUESTIONS  ASKING  WHETHER  RIOTS  ARE  GOOD  OR  BAD  AND  WHETHER  OR 
NOT  THEY  ARE  NECESSARY  IN  ORDER  TO  BRING  ABOUT  CHANGE 


Good 

Riots 

are  (good  or  bad)— 

Bad 

To 

lal 

Some  good 

Num-      Per- 
ber        cent 
re-          re- 
spond-   spend- 
ing         ing 

Mostly  bad 

* 

Num-       Per- 
ber        cent 
re-          re- 
spond-   spend- 
ing         mg 

Num- 
ber 
re- 
spond- 
ing 

Per- 
cent 
re- 
spond- 
ing 

Num- 
ber 
re- 
spond- 
ing 

Per- 
cent 
re- 
spond- 
ing 

Num- 
ber 
re- 
spond- 
ing 

Per- 
cent 
re- 
spond- 
ing 

Are  riots  necessary  to  bring  about 
change? 

Yes 

No 

25     78. 12 
7     21.87 

27 
32 

45.76 
54.23 

4 

27 

12.90 
87.09 

9 
253 

3.43 
96.56 

65 
319 

16.92 
83.07 

Total 

32     99.99 

59 

99.99 

31 

99.99 

262 

99.99 

384 

99.99 

Approximately  the  same  percentage  of  both 
groups  (11%)  favored  more  militant  spokes- 
men. 

Almost  twice  as  many  Negroes  as  whites 
believed  that  there  was  more  good  to  be  had 
In  rioting  than  bad.  16%  of  the  white  re- 
spondents felt  this  way  compared  to  23% 
of  the  Negroes. 

Question  asked:  "Are  riots  good,  bad  or 
what?"  (asked  as  the  second  part  of  Ques- 
tion 60  on  Prouty  Survey  Questionnaire) . 


Note:  p=0.001:r=0.23. 

The  second  finding  revealed  In  these  cross- 
correlations  is  that  for  a  number  of  the  most 
militantly  oriented  respondents,  riots  are  not 
viewed  as  a  means  of  implementing  change  or 
improving  society,  but  as  destroying  It. 

Table  22  compares  the  responses  to  the 
question  which  indicated  preference  of  Negro 
leader  with  perception  of  the  results  of 
rioting.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  a  number 
of  those  who  disagree  with  the  fact  that 
riots  have  indeed  been  a  catalytic  agent  of 
change  in  the  cities  where  they  have  oc- 
curred are  those  who  are  more  militant  in 
their  philosophical  outlook.  52%  of  those 
respondents  who  favored  leaders  more  mili- 


tant than  Martin  Luther  King  believe  that 
riots  did  not  cause  changes  to  occur.  For 
these  militants  violence  may  be  no  longer 
visualized  as  a  means  for  bringing  about 
change,  but  only  as  a  mechanism  by  which 
to  destroy  society  In  retribution  for  its 
abuses. 

Question  58  of  Prouty  Survey  Question- 
naire: "Who  do  you  feel  is  the  most  effec- 
tive leader  and  spokesman  for  Negroes?" 

Question  67  of  Prouty  Survey  Question- 
naire: "Riots  have  brought  about  long  de- 
layed improvements  in  tlie  cities  where  they 
have  occurred." 


<->  w,  £  j::       _ 
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TABLE  22. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

-COMPARISON  Of  RESPONSES  TO  PREFERENCE  FOR  NEGRO  LEADER  AND  THE  STATEMENT  "RIOTS  HAVE  BROUGHT 
ABOUT  LOHfi-OELAYED  CHANGES  IN  PLACES  WHERE  THEY  HAVE  OCCUR«ED" 


Preferred  Negie  leader 

Less  mMttant 

Martin  Luther  Khig 

Number      Percent 
respond-     respond- 
ing            mg 

Militant 

Total 

Number 
respond- 
ing 

Percent 
respond- 
ing 

Number     Percent 
respond-    respond- 
ing           ing 

Number 
respond- 

Percent 
respond- 
ing 

Rhrts  have  brought  about  lontdelayed 
changes? 

14 
9 

7 

46.66 

3a  00 

23.33 

135 
34 
82 

53.78 
13.54 
32.66 

IS        38.09 

4          9.52 

22         52.38 

165 
47 
111 

52.08 

Nautril                      

14.55 

Disagree  and  strongly  dlsagro* 

34.36 

Total           

30 

99.99 

251 

99.98 

42         99.99 

323 

99  99 

Note:  p= -.01. 

In  Table  23,  which  correlate*  leader  pref- 
erence with  a  question  designed  to  measure 
the  degree  to  which  a  person  feels  he  can 
succeed  through  his  own  efforts,  there  Is  yet 
another  indication  that  the  most  militant 
respondents  have  given  up  attempting  to  ef- 
fect change  and  have  probably  opted  Instead 
to  destroy. 

37% -of  the  more  philosophically  mlUt..-it 
respondeHts  did  not  believe  that  they  could 
succeed  In  life  through  their  own  efforts. 

TABLE  23 -TABLE  SHOWING  COMPARISON  OF  RESPONSES  TO  PREFERENCE  FOR  NEGRO  LEADER  AND  STATEMENT  THAT 

■YOU  CAN  GET  ALMOST  ANYTHING  YOU  WANT" 


Questlons  asked:  "Who  do  you  feel  Is  the 
most  effective  leader  and  spokesman  for  Ne- 
groes?" and  "Here  are  some  statements  about 
which  people  feel  very  differently.  Would  you 
tell  me  whether  you  strongly  agree,  agree, 
disagree  or  strongly  disagree  with  them. 
Statement:  You  can  get  almost  anything 
you  want  If  you  Just  try  hard  enough." 
(Questions  58  and  63  on  Prouty  Survey 
Questionnaire ) 


less  militant 

Martin  Luther  King 

More  milHsnt 

Total 

You  can  gtt  almost  anythinf  you  want 

Number 
respond- 
ing 

Percent 
respond- 
ing 

Number 
respond- 
ing 

Percent 
respond- 
ing 

Number 
respond- 
ing 

Percent 
respond- 
ing 

Number 
respond- 
ing 

Percent 

respond- 
ing 

Strontiv  atrM             

1 

26 
5 

3.12 
81.25 
15.62 

26 
190 
41 

73.92 
15.95 

9 
23 

12 

20.45 
52.27 
27.27 

36 

239 

sa 

10.81 

Agree...          

71.77 

Neutral,  disagree,  and  strongly  disagree. 

17.41 

Total 

32 

99.99 

257 

99. 9( 

U 

99.99 

333 

99.99 

Note:  p- -.02. 

Table  25  compares  perception  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  riots  with  the  question  which  asks 
whether  riots  should  In  fact  be  utilized. 
Here  again  there  Is  evidence  that  a  mili- 
tant minority  recommends  the  use  of  vio- 
lence even  though  such  Etctlon  accomplishes 
nothing. 

TABLE  24. -COMPARISON  OF  RESPONSES  TO  2  QUESTIONS  ASKING  WHETHER  RIOTS  ARE  NECESSARY  FOR  CHANGE  AND 
WHETHER  THEY  HAVE  BROUGHT  ABOUT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PLACE  WHERE  THEY  HAVE  OCCURRED 


Question  67  of  Prouty  Survey  Question- 
naire: "Riots  have  brought  about  long  de- 
layed Improvements  in  the  cities  where  they 
have  occurred." 

Question  73  of  Prouty  Survey  Question- 
naire: "I3o  you  think  It  Is  necessary  to  riot 
In  order  that  things  be  changed?" 


Riots  have  brought  about  Improvements 


Agree 


Neutral 


Disagree        Strongly  disagree 


Strongly  agree 

Number  Percent  Number  Percent  Number  Percent  Number  Percent  Number  Percent 

re-          re-          re-  re-  re-  re-  re-  re-  re-  re- 
spend-    spend-    spond-  spend-  spend-  spend-  spond-  spond-  spend-  spend- 
ing         ing          ing  ing  ing  ing  ing  ing  ing  ing 


Are  riots  necessary  lor  change? 

Ya» 4 

No 13 

Total W 


2X53 
76.47 


25 
149 


14.37 
85.63 


9 
50 


15.25 
84.75 


20 
87 


18.69 
81.31 


6 
12 


33.33 
66.67 


loaoo 


174    100.00 


59    100.00 


107  loaoo 


18     100.00 


Nota:p-.20to30. 

PAST  VI.  PBOBLXMS  AS  PKXCKIVKO  ST  INNXS  CTTT 
RXSISXNTS 

In  Part  V,  many  of  the  questions  dealing 
with  the  city  problems  were  discussed  under 
the  hecMlings  of  "Specific  Envlroiunentai  At- 
titudes" and  "Change  of  Attitude  Over 
Time."  This  was  done  since  the  way  an  In- 
dividual views  such  things  as  housing  con- 
ditions In  the  community,  the  facility  with 
which  he  can  secure  a  Job,  and  the  manner 
In  which  the  schools  are  run  reflect  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  environment  In  which  he 
lives.  By  expressing  his  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  services  provided  by  the  city  in 
which   he   lives,   he   tells   us  about   himself. 


Previously  we  were  interested  In  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  respondents  Interviewed  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  what  Influ- 
enced those  attitudes. 

This  Part,  which  deals  exclusively  with  city 
problems  Is  a  logical  extension  of  Part  V. 
In  Section  A  the  general  problem  areas,  cov- 
ered previously  with  more  emphasis  on  the 
problem  than  on  the  attitude  of  the  person 
Interviewed  wUl  be  reviewed.  Date  gathered 
from  several  questions  not  yet  discussed  will 
be  analyzed. 

Unfortiinately,  some  of  the  data  which 
could  have  logically  been  discussed  In  this 
part  were  not  coded.  Eventually,  we  will  tab- 
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ulate  the  uncoded  responses  written  on  the 
questionnaires  and  Issue  a  supplementary 
report.' 

In  Section  B  the  meaning  of  respondents 
opinions  about  city  problems  will  be  assessed. 
One  of  the  main  purposes  of  this  survey  was 
to  demonstrate  that  a  city  government  can 
utilize  a  random  sample  survey  to  communi- 
cate with  the  residents  of  that  city.  Through 
statistical  tests  and  analysis  cf  the  responses 
and  communications  of  the  respondents  In- 
terviewed, we  will  attempt  to  assess  the 
meaning  of  the  facts  gathered  and  to  put 
them  Into  perspective. 

Q.  43:  What  Neighborhood  Problems  other 
than  those  which  we  have  already  discussed 
does  this  neighborhood  have  that  something 
should  be  done  about? 

(Coded  as — mentioned  or  did  not  mention 
a  problem.) 

Q.       :  If  you  think  there  Is  a  lot  of  police 
brutality  In  Washington,  tell  what  kind.  Why 
do  you  feel  the  way  you  do  about  the  police? 
(Un  tabulated.) 

Q.  71 :  If  you  feel  that  the  schools  your  chil- 
dren go  to  (or  In  your  neighborhood)  are  less 
than  very  good,  why  do  you  feel  that  way? 

(Coded  as — mentioned  or  did  not  mention  a 
problem.) 

Q.  70 :  What  are  you  doing  about  your  prob- 
lem with  housing? 

(Coded  as — no  problem;  problem  but  not 
doing  anything;  problem,  doing  something.) 
Q.  66:  Do  you  have  or  take  any  of  the 
following?  Dally  Newspaper,  TV.,  Radio, 
Weekly  Newspaper,  Weekly  Magazine,  car,  or 
telephone? 

(Coded  for  number  of  Items.) 

A.  Major  inner  city  problems 
Respondents  were  asked  questions  cover- 
ing six  possible  problem  areas:  housing 
conditions,  schools,  police-community  rela- 
tions. Jobs,  trash  collection,  and  quality  of 
merchandise  in  grocery  stores. 

In  addition,  we  asked  all  respondents  to 
say  which  of  all  the  problems  we  had  dis- 
cussed during  the  course  of  the  Interview 
they  felt  to  be  the  most  severe.  As  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  results  of  the 
sununer  In  Near  Northeast,  housing  was  the 
largest  single  problem  cited  by  the  sample 
as  a  whole.  The  next  two  largest  problem 
areas  were  police  and  crime  and  city  serv- 
ices. The  problems  are  listed  In  the  follow- 
ing table. 

WORST  PROBLEMS 


Problems 


Number  ol     Percent  of 
respondents  respondents 


1    Housing 86  20.1 

2.  City  services 83  9.4 

3  Police  and  erims «l  l?-2 

4  Stores «  ?|. 

5  Schools 34  7.9' 

6  Jobs 22  S-iJ 

7  Other 30  7,04 

No  response *» ''•^' 

Total «26  100.00 


There  were  significant  differences  between 
residents  of  the  three  neighborhoods  sur- 
veyed to  the  worst  problem  as  conceived  by 
residents  of  those  areas.  As  can  be  noted  In 
Table  258  the  people  of  Southeast  area  are 
most  likely  than  chance  to  feel  that  housing 
Is  the  worse  problem  and  were  less  likely 
to  feel  that  crime  was  a  severe  problem. 
Nearly  27%  Indicated  that  bousing  was  the 
most  severe  problem. 


'There  were  six  questions  dealing  with 
city  problems  which  did  not  have  exact  re- 
sponses tabulated.  They  ware : 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TABLE  258 
Biggest  Problem  in  Neighborlraod  by  Area 
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Jobs 

Schools 

Housing 

Stores 

Services 

Police 

Crime 

Other 

Total 

Arae 

Number  Percent 

Number  Percent  Number  Percent  Number 

Percent  Number  Percent  Number  Percent 

Number  Percent  Number  Percent  Number  Percent 

NDC  No.  1 

Cardoio 

Southeast 

3       2.46 

12       9.52 

7        5.38 

12       9.84 
8       6.35 
14      10.77 

31      25. 41 
20      15.88 
35      26.92 

15 
10 
17 

12.30 
7.94 
13.08 

27      22.13 
32      25.40 
24      18. 46 

8       6.56 
20      15.88 
20      K.38 

10 

16 

7 

8.20 
12.70 
5.38 

16 
8 
6 

13.11 
6.35 
4.62 

122      100.01 
126      100.02 
130       99.99 

Total 

22       5.82 

34       8.99 

86      22.75 

42 

11.11 

83      21.96 

48      12. 7J 

33 

8.73 

30 

7.94 

378      100.00 

Note:  p— l-.Ol. 

A  large  number  of  the  residents  of  NDC 
if  I — 26% — also  thought  housing  was  the 
most  severe  problem.  In  addition,  NDC  #1 
residents  were  more  likely  than  chance  would 
predict  not  to  list  a  problem,  less  likely  than 
chance  would  predict  too  believe  police  were 
a  difficulty. 

RespKindents  In  Cardozo  felt  that  city  serv- 
ices was  the  area  In  which  the  most  crucial 
problems  were.  25%  of  the  upper  Cardozo 
residents  listed  this  as  the  most  severe  diffi- 
culty. In  addition,  people  of  this  area  were 
more  likely  to  list  jobs  or  police  as  a  bad 
problem  and  less  likely  than  chance  would 
predict  to  say  housing  or  stores. 
*  1.  Housing 

Since  the  results  of  the  survey  In  Near 
Northeast  Indicated  that  respondents  con- 
sidered housing  to  be  the  worst  problem  In 
their  neighborhood,  the  questionnaire  for 
use  In  NDC  #1,  Southeast,  and  Cardozo, 
contained  several  questions  concerning  the 
housing  situation. 

As  was  noted,  housing  was  cited  most  often 
as  the  severest  problem  by  Inner  city  resi- 
dents Interviewed. 

Respondents  in  all  three  areas  Indicated  a 
degree  of  concern  about  housing  facilities. 
TTie  vast  majority  of  all  respondents  would 
prefer  to  own  a  home  rather  than  live  In  a 
rented  dwelling  as  most  do  presently. 

45%  of  all  reepondenta  had  a  major  com- 
plaint about  their  present  housing.  The  few- 
est number  of  complaints  about  housing 
were  given  by  Upper  Cardoeo  residents — of 
whom  37%  reported  a  serious  problem  with 
housing.  48%  of  the  residents  of  NDC  #1 
reported  a  serious  problem.  A  majority  of  all 
respondents  In  Southeast,  however,  64%.  re- 
ported a  serious  problem  with  housing.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  public  housing  proj- 
ects In   Southeast. 

The  largest  single  defect  reported  among 
residents  with  a  complaint  was  overall  dilap- 
idation of  housing.  The  next  two  biggest 
problems  were  those  of  sanitation  and  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  neighborhood.  Table 
259  Illustrates  the  distribution. 

TABLE  259 

What  is  the  biggest  problem  you  have  with  your  housing 
right  now? 


dozo,  however,  residents  cited  rats  and  sani- 
tation as  the  worst  problems.  (28'^  of  the 
respondents  there  gave  that  answer.)  A  ma- 
jority of  Inner  city  residents  Interviewed  felt 
that  housing  problems  are  either  worsening 
or  remaining  the  same  l»  the  District  rather 
than  Improving.  Table  260  Indicates  this. 
This  marked  pessimism  In  addition  to  the 
concern  voiced  by  resldente  about  housing 
conditions,  underscores  the  necessity  for 
making  housing  a  top  priority  Item  In  the 
District. 

TABLE  260 

Do  you  think  housing  In  this  city  has  improved  or  gotten  worse 
in  the  last  couple  of  years? 


Number 
ot  re- 
spondents 

Percent 
of  re- 
spondents 

House  falling  down,  dilapidatad.... 
Poor  plumbing.. 

SO 
11 
20 
29 

21 
I 

29 
16 

1 
15 

25.91 

5.70 

Rent  too  liigh 

10.36 

Noinf,  crowded  neighborhood 

LswHord  won't  hx  place  up 

Camwt  get  into  public  housing 

Sanitation 

Rats 

Inspection  not  strict  anoogii 

Other 

15.03 

10.88 

.32 

15.03 

8.29 

.52 

7.77 

Total 

193 

100.01 

By  area,  there  were  slgnlQcant  variations 
In  the  housing  problem  considered  to  be  the 
worst.  General  dilapidation  was  cited  by  res- 
idents of  Southeast  as  being  the  most  severe 
problem  by  34%  of  the  respondents  noting  a 
problem.  NDC  #  1  resldente  also  cited  dilapi- 
dation as  the  major  problem  (31%) .  In  Car- 


Number 
or  re- 
spondents 

Percent 

of  re- 

<>pondente 

Much  worse 

15 

3.52 

Worse 

Samo                   -      

117 

73 

27.46 
17.14 

Better 

IMuch  better             .    . 

151 

26 

35.45 
6.10 

44 

10.33 

Total 

426 

100.00 

2.  Police  and  Crime 

In  Part  V.  we  have  discussed  In  some  detail 
the  responses  of  the  sample  population  to 
the  two  questions  concerning  the  existence 
of  police  brutality  and  the  job  done  by  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  police.  It  was  noted  In  the  sample 
as  a  whole  nearly  60%  of  the  respondents  felt 
that  there  was  "some"  or  "a  little"  police 
brutality,  and  that  over  66%  felt  that  the 
police  did  a  "fair"  or  "okay"  job  In  their  work. 
In  addition,  it  was  demonstrated  that  Negroes 
and  younger  respondents  tended  to  feel  that 
there  was  more  evidence  of  police  brutality 
and  tended  to  rate  the  police  less  favorably 
in  performance  than  white  or  older  respond- 
ents. 

Finally,  it  was  shown  that  residents  of  the 
three  areas  surveyed  differed  In  their  views 
about  police  brutality  and  performance. 
Southeast  resldente  were  the  least  likely  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  police  brutality 
while  respondente  In  NDC  #1  were  most 
likely  to  state  that  there  was  some.  Resldente 
of  Southeast  were  also  more  likely  to  feel  that 
the  police  did  excellent  or  fair  work  than 
respondente  In  the  other  areas. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  a  complete 
tabulation  for  the  other  two  questions  asked 
respondente.  Each  was  a  follow-up  to  the  two 
coded  questions.  Those  Individuals  who  be- 
lieved that  there  was  some  police  brutality 
were  asked  why  they  thought  this  was  so. 
And,  after  rating  the  performance  of  the 
police,  respondents  were  asked  why  they  felt 
the  way  they  did. 

As  the  questionnaires  were  completed  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  surveying  In  Southeast, 
Washington,  a  hand  tabulation  was  kept  of 
responses  to  both  of  the  follow-up  questions. 
Since  responses  to  both  questions  were  added 
together,  the  total  percentage  Is  more  than 
100%.  The  resulte  are  as  follows: 

27.1%  felt  that  police  protection  was  In- 
adequate because  there  were  not  enough 
policemen. 


333%  felt  that  police  did  not  adequately 
or  quickly  respond  to  calls  for  help. 

22%  of  the  respondente  indicated  that 
there  was  inadequate  police  protection  be- 
cause crime  was  so  widespread. 

Over  80%  of  the  Individuals  responding 
felt  that  there  was  not  enowgTi  police  pro- 
tection. They  felt  that  this  was  so  because 
of  a  shortage  of  policemen  and  an  Increas- 
ing crime  rate.  Others  were  critical  of  the 
response  of  the  police  without  Indicating 
why  the  protection  was  inadequate.  Appar- 
ently, however,  most  of  these  Southeast  re- 
spondente feel  that  more  rather  than  less 
police  protection  is  needed. 

Almost  equal  number  of  respondents  had 
criticism  as  had  praise  for  the  police.  25% 
Indicated  that  there  was  altogether  too  much 
police  brutality.  6%  specifically  stated  that 
the  police  In  Southeast  treated  Negroes 
more  unfairly  than  they  would  whites. 

On  the  other  hand,  27%  praised  the  police 
for  doing  well,  "considering  what  they  are 
up  against."  And  6%  thought  that  more 
police  brutality  was  needed  to  prevent  crime. 

Criticism  of  the  police  in  Soytheast  was 
for  one  of  two  reasons — due  to  alleged  bru- 
tality or  more  commonly,  because  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  their  service.  It  sliould  be  noted 
that  brutality  figures  less  prominently  in  re- 
sponses than  the  need  for  greater  numbers 
of  policemen,  more  prompt  responses  to  calls, 
and  more  visibility  in  the  streete.  Since  no 
questions  were  asked  concerning  who  should 
control  the  police,  we  have  no  information 
on  this  matter. 

A  sampling  of  some  of  the  other  remarks 
made  to  the  supplementary  questions  yields 
some  other  Interesting  Information.  A  num- 
ber of  respondente  for  example,  believed  that 
there  was  a  lot  of  police  brutality  "from  what 
I  read  In  the  newspapers." 

Younger  respondents  seemed  to  feel  that 
they  were  particularly  being  victimized  by 
police.  One  respondent  accused  police  of 
"unmerciful  killing  of  unarmed  teenagers." 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  a  common 
comment  of  older  respondente  was  that  teen- 
agers without  respect  for  policemen  precipi- 
tated violence.  One  man  said  that  the  police 
were  afraid  of  teenagers. 

A  number  of  individuals  complained  about 
police  apathy  and  voiced  the  need  for  better 
"community  relations."  No  one,  however, 
suggested  how  Improvements  in  community 
relations  might  come  about. 

3.  City  Services 

Although  this  figured  largely  In  people^s 
responses  as  a  crucial  problem,  there  was 
only  one  question  concerning  a  specific  "city 
service."  Most  Individuals  who  cited  city 
services  as  a  problem  meant  trash  collection 
and  the  concomitant  rat  and  vermin  troubles. 

In  the  sample  as  a  whole,  nearly  34%  of 
the  respondente  felt  that  there  was  a  definite 
problem  because  of  Insufficient  trash  collec- 
tion In  their  neighborhoods.  Resldente  of 
NDC  il  and  Southeast  were  most  likely  to 
feel  that  this  was  a  problem. 

4.  Stores 

Only  one  question  concerning  stores  was 
Included  In  the  questlotmalre.  At  the  time 
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that  th«  Interviewing  took  place,  there  wm 
a  good  deal  of  dUcusalon  about  the  high 
prices  of  grocerlee  In  Inner  city  areas.  Only 
one  question  dealt  with  this  problem,  and 
It  did  not  touch  on  credit  problem*  or  other 
types  of  merchandise. 

Nearly  44%  of  the  respondents  felt  that 
prices  of  groceries  were  definitely  too  high 
m  their  neighborhood  stores.  Of  these.  28.0% 
felt  that  the  quality  of  the  goods  was  "good" 
or  "fair"  even  if  prices  were  high  15%.  how- 
ever, felt  that  the  quality  of  the  overpriced 
merchandise  was  poor. 

Only  13%  thought  that  groceries  sold  in 
their  neighborhood  stores  rated  "good"  as  to 
both  quality  and  price.  37%  thought  mer- 
chandise should  be  rated  as  "fair"  on  both 
counts. 

Of  the  three  areas.  NDC  #1  resldenU  were 
most  likely  to  rate  both  prices  and  quality  of 
groceries  as  poor.  Southeast  residents  weve 
next,  with  respondents  living  in  Cardoso  ap- 
parently most  satisfied. 

5.  Schools 

Respondents  were  asked  to  rate  the  quality 
of  the  schools  in  thelt  neighborhood  or  that 
their  children  went  to  and  to  describe  the 
faults  of  that  school.  Pew  Individuals  as  rated 
in  Part,Y>  could  cite  a  specific  problem  with 
the  9ch9Qls. 

A  nnmbier  of  respondents  declined  to  com- 
ment about  the  schools  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  had  no  children  and  or  experience 
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With  the  schools.  Of  thoce  304  Individuals 
who  did  rate  the  quality  of  the  District 
schools,  however,  nearly  a  majority  thought 
that  they  could  be  termed  as  "average."  Over 
21%  thought  that  they  were  i>oor  or  terrible 
in  performance.  Table  261  demonstrates  this. 

TABLE  261 

Do  you  think  that  the  Khools  »•  v«ry  good.  |00^  fair,  poor, 
or  ttrrlblor 


Numbof 

Ptrcont 

of  r»- 

ot  rt- 

sposdesls 

spontfonls 

2$ 

8.22 

V 

28.62 

\n 

42.11 

m 

16.12 

15 

4.93 

Vtry  food 

Good 

Awnft 

Poor 

Ttrribit 

ToM 304  lOaOO 


The  response  varied  somewhat  by  area.  Re- 
spondents In  Southeast  were  much  more 
likely  to  rate  the  schools  in  their  area  as 
"very  good"  compared  to  6%  In  NDC  #1  and 
Cardoso.  Nearly  27%  of  the  respondents  In 
NDC  #1  rated  their  schools  as  "poor"  or 
"terrible"  compared  to  19%  In  Cardozo  and 
16%  In  Southeast.  Most,  in  all  three  areas, 
however,   fell   In   the  category  of   "average." 

Table  262  Indicates  the  distribution. 


TABLE  262.  -QUALITY  OF  SCHOOLS  BY  AREA 


QMKty  o(  sdMols 


Vary  |ood 


Gssd 


Avsnfs 


Tsrribis 


TobI 


Number  Percont  Numbor  Porcont  Numbor  Porcont  Number  Porcont  Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

NOC  No.  I 

6        5.94           31      30.69           36      35.64           22      21.78            6 

5.94 
5.15 
3.77 

101 
97 
106 

99.99 

Cardois 

SouthoMt 

6        6.  19            30      30.93            42      43.30            14      14.43             5 

13      12.26           26      24.  S3           50      47.17           13      12.26            4 

100.00 
99.99 

6.  Jobs 
Resp)ondents  were  asked   one    (tabulated) 

question  which  dealt  with  the  problem  of 
finding  Jobs.  They  were  asked  to  assess  their 
chances  of  finding  a  Job  now  as  compared  to 
a  year  or  so  ago  In  other  words,  we  hoped 
to  discover  whether  or  not  the  Inner  city 
residents  thought  It  more  difficult  now  than 
In  the  past  to  find  a  Job. 

Surprisingly,  a  large  majority  of  respond- 
ents (68%)  felt  that  Job  chances  were  Im- 
proving. An  additional  3%  felt  that  oppor- 
tunities for  finding  Jobs  were  much  better. 

There  was  some  variance  according  to  area. 
NDC  ti  1  residents  were  the  most  likely  to 
be  pessimistic — 19%  thought  Job  opportuni- 
ties worse  smd  9%  thought  them  unchang- 
ing. 

7.  Other 
Respondents'  listings  of  "other"  problems 

have  not  been  tabulated. 

There  was  one  other  question  designed  to 
reveal  Information  about  "problems."  The 
question.  "Do  you  often  leave  your  neigh- 
borhood?" was  designed  to  give  some  Infor- 
mation about  Inner  city  mobility  and  to  per- 
haps elicit  some  comments  about  transporta- 


TABLE  264 
Responses  by  area  to  question :  Do  you  leave  your  neighborhood  onsn? 


tlon  probleois.  Poverty  officials  In  Southeast 
had  been  particularly  concerned  about  lack 
of  transportation  to  other  areas. 

The  great  majority — nearly  80%  of  re- 
spondents Indicated  that  they  often  left  their 
neighborhoods  Table  263  Illustrates  this. 
There  was  some  variation  by  area,  however. 
More  residents  of  Southeast  t^an  In  the  other 
areas  indicated  that  they  rarely  left  that 
area.  One  reason  for  this  may  Indeed  be  bad 
transportation,  but  this  cannot  be  disclosed 
from  the  data.  Table  264  demonstrateH  the 
breakdown  by  area. 


Do  you  lesvs  your 

TABLE  263 
ndfhborhood  ottanr 

Number 

oire- 

spondenb 

Portent 

Dire. 

spondents 

Ysi     

337 
82 

7 

79.11 

No 

19.25 

No  answer 

1.64 

"" 

Total 

426 

100.00 

Response 


Area 


Yes 


No 


Total 


Nsmbsr 

Psrcaat 

NiiiniMf 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

HOC  No.  1 

CardMO „ 

SostlisaiL 

HI 

117 

lOf 

a0i43 
SI  57 

77.30 

27 
23 
32 

19.57 
16.43 
22.70 

138 

140 
141 

100 
100 
100 
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B.  Attitudes  of   Inner  City  Residents  Con- 
cerning City  Problems 

In  Section  A  of  this  part  some  of  the  things 
considered  by  the  residents  of  Upper  Cardozo. 
NDC  #1,  and  Southeast  to  be  problems  of 
varying  degrees  of  severity  were  discussed. 
Previously,  these  problems  which  residents 
face  as  a  part  of  city  living  were  discussed 
as  we  considered  people's  attitudes  towards 
their  environment.  It  was  cited  In  Section  A 
that  the  respondents  in  toto  considered  hous- 
ing to  be  the  most  severe  problem.  And,  we 
noted  the  general  rundown  and  dilapidated 
condition  of  Inner  city  dwelling  units  which 
disturbed  the  occupants.  Moreover,  the  con- 
dition of  these  dwellings  and  of  the  housing 
situation  In  general  was  perceived  by  a  large 
majority  to  be  remaining  the  same  or  wors- 
ening rather  than  Improving. 

We  have  stressed  throughout  this  Survey 
Report  the  Importance  of  a  random  sample 
survey  In  providing  essential  Information 
about  the  condition  of  city  life,  the  desires, 
and  feelings  of  the  residents  of  a  city  to  those 
who  have  the  responsibility  of  governing 
that  city.  A  survey  can  serve  as  a  channel  of 
communication  between  the  ordinary  citizen- 
resident  and  the  governing  official. 

Straight  demographic  data  or  lists  of  prob- 
lems, however,  may  be  of  limited  usefulness 
Unanalyzed  data  may  give  an  Incorrect  Im- 
pression. Straight  facts  can  often  be  Inter- 
preted In  different  ways.  The  finding  that  the 
largest  single  group  of  respondents  Inter- 
viewed believe  housing  to  be  the  most  crucial 
problem  facing  the  District  of  Columbia  Is.  by 
Itself,  of  limited  use.  Officials  should  note 
that  although  the  largest  single  group  of  re- 
spondents Is  worried  about  housing,  this 
group  consists  of  only  20%  of  the  sample 
population.  Eighty  percent  of  the  respond- 
ents feel  strongly  that  improvements  are 
needed  In  other  areas  besides  housing. 

I^ls  statistic  suggests  what  urbanologlsu 
have  suspected — that  there  Is  no  quick  and 
easy  way  to  satisfy  frustrated  Inner  city 
residents.  Correction  of  one  of  the  multiple 
problems  of  the  Inner  cities  wUl  change 
neither  the  attitudes  of  the  residents  or  the 
face  of  the  city  overnight.  The  war  against 
poverty  must  consist  of  attacks  on  many 
fronts  at  once. 

The  official,  given  lists  of  problems  In  their 
perceived  order  of  priority,  compiled  after  an 
accurate  random  sampling  of  public  opinion 
has  been  made,  then,  still  does  not  have  all 
of  the  Information  that  he  needs. 

Told  that  housing  Is  the  most  severe  prob- 
lem In  the  city,  an  official  should  ask  some  of 
the  following  questions  to  which  mere  tabu- 
lation of  the  survey  results  will  not  supply 
the    answers : 

Will  frustrations  and  tensions  In  the  city 
be  lessened  If  a  massive  effort  Is  made  to  Im- 
prove bousing  conditions? 

Can  this  city  safely  spend  80%  of  its  budget 
to  Improve  one  problem  without  alienating 
some  of  the  residents? 

Does  the  discontent  In  this  city  have  Its 
origin  In  dissatisfaction  with  present  efforts 
to  Improve  the  city? 

II  a  g^eat  Improvement  In  housing  comes  to 
pass,  wlU  residents  be  convinced  that  all  of 
their  problems  will  soon  be  solved? 

If  a  p>erson  Is  a  potental  rioter,  will  help- 
ing him  with  his  most  severe  difficulties  make 
him  less  militant? 

F^lrther  analysis  of  the  data  could  provide 
him  with  Information  which  will  help  him 
to  understand  why  people  feel  the  way  they 
do  and  how  they  will  react  to  actlotu  taken 
by  governing  officials  to  bring  about  change. 

1 .  Conclusions  About  the  Findings 
After  doing  additional  statistical  tests  on 
the  data  gathered,  we  have  found  some  ex- 
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opinion  about  Job  opportunities.  None  of  the 
above  was  related  In  any  statistically  meas- 
urable way  to  Question  32.  ( p  =  respectively 
.30  to  .50,  .20  to  .30,  and  .30  to  .50.)  Tables 
265  through  267  demonstrate  the  distribu- 
tions. 


Job  chances 


Better 
Number         Percent 


Same 


Worse  and  much  worse 


Number 


164 
121 

285 


57.54 
42.46 

100.00 


16 
17 

33 


Percent 


48.48 
51.52 

100.00 


Numiier 


Percent 


29 
30 


59 


Job  chances 


Much  better  and  better 


Same 


Worse  and  much  nvorse 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


173 
43 
83 


57.86 
14.38 
27.76 


16 
8 
9 


48.48 
24.24 
27.27 


?9 

49.15 

7 

11.86 

23 

38.98 

299 


100.00 


33 


99.99 
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tremely     Interesting    patterns     and     trends  Three  tests  were  performed  to  see  If  there 

wh^h  make  the  findings  of  this  Part  and  the  was  any  relationship  between  any  previous 

previous  Part  more  meaningful.  unemployment  and   opinion   about  Job   op- 

previuu3r«v                        «t,Hir,™  ,.,T<.  o=  foT  portunltles;    frequency    of    part    unemploy- 

.    '"  ^T!fp.^i,Tv'^ndVthemrh  leve'tf  ment   and   opinion   about   Job   opportunity: 

Smfsm^o^lrd^lfetn^'gen^^^lTonTlnner  and   duration   of   past   unemployment   and 

city  residents  was  noted.  The  Prouty  Survey  ^^g^E  265 -RELATIONSHIP  OF  OPINION  ABOUT  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  TO  EMPLOYMENT  HISTORY 

released    in    July,    made    It    clear,    however, .      _              

that  a  large  minority  of  these  same  residents 

were  ready  to  condone  violence  and  rioting  „„,'''!ZSent 

a.s   a   means   of   effecting   change.   Since   the  unemployment 

respondents  were  optimistic  about  their  life  Much  better 

chances,  It  must  be  assumed   that  they  are  — - — — — 

pessimistic    and    unhappy    to    some    extent       Nurnber        *'«««"' 

about    their    specific    environmental    condl- 

tlons.  A  large  minority  of  respondents  cited      no 9  64.29 

severe  problems  in  several  areas.  Yes '.  i  35.71 

On   the  surface.   It  would   seem   that   the  |j,j| 14  iqq.oo 

frustration  respondents  feel  atwut  the  con-  ■"                                                                    __^ 

dltlons  of  their  housing,  lack  of  job  oppor-  „         nin.nn«i 

tunltles.  poor  schools.  Inefficient  provision  of  Note:  T=391,  p=0  30  to  O50. 

city  services,  and  rising  crime  does  not  affect  j^^ble  266.-RELATIONSHIP  OF  OPINION  ABOUT  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  TO  FREQUENCY  OF  PAST  UNEMPLOYMENT 

their  general  life  attitudes.  When  cross  cor- ■ 

relations    between     environmental    problem 

variables  and  general  life  attitudes  are  made. 

It  can  statistically  be  demonstrated  that  the  Frequency  of  unemployment 

two  are  not  related. 

In  other  words,  general  optimistic  feelings 

al>out   the   direction   life   will   take  are   not 

related  In  any  statistically  measurable  way  Never 

to  responses  to  questions  about  Job  oppor-  Si"**-,: 

tunltles,   housing,   and   schools.   Whether  or  More  than  once 

not   a   person    Is   unemployed,    for   example,  jotji 

is  not  significantly  related  to  whether  or  not 

he  believes  that  Job  opporturUtles  are  better  „_n9ft.„n->n 

or  worse  than  they  used  to  be.  Or,  If  a  person  '^""*-  "-"''" '°  "^" 

believes   that   housing   conditions   have   Im-  jABLE  267.— RELATIONSHIP  OF  OPINION  ABOUT  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  TO  LENGTH  OF  TIME  UNEMPLOYED 

proved,  we  could  not  predict  that  the  War _ 

on  Poverty  has  been  a  success. 

This    Is    an    Important    finding.    Lack    of 

predictive   power  between   such   Items   Indl-  Frequency  ol  unemployment 
cates  several  things   If  real  experience  is  not 

related  to  opinion  about  problems,  then  an 

improvement  In.   for  example,  housing  con-  "^                                          " 

dltlons   will   not   necessarily   convince  limer  Never 

residents  that  the  housing  problem  In  par-      Short  period --. 

ticular  or  the  urban  renewal  effort  in  gen-  Long  period 

eral  Is  a  success.  In  one  sense  then,  the  lack  jotal 

of   predictive   power   could  be   Indicative  of _ 

the  existence  of  a  sense  of  hopelessness  about  „     ^  ^ 

the  prospects  for  change  In  the  environment  °*'  "^ 

of  the  inner  city.  At  first  glance,  there  seems  to  be  a  rela- 

Mere  Infusion  of  dollars  or  massive  efforts  tlonship   between   whether  or  not  a  person 

on  one  or  two  problem  fronts  will  not  al-  was  ever  unemployed  and  whether  he  con- 

levlate   the  frustrations,   cause  the  dlssolu-  slders  the   Job  situation   to   be   the   biggest 

tlon  of  militant  activist  groups  or  convince  problem  in  his  neighborhood.  As  Table  268 

people  overnight  that  the  city  will  be  ren-  discloses,  only  4%   of  the  respondents  who 

ovated.  The  sense  of  hopelessness  about  en-  had  never  been  unemployed  considered  Jobs 

vlronmental    conditions    has    evolved    for   a  to  be  the  biggest  problem,  while  11%  of  those 

complex  ntunber  of  reasons  and  can  only  be  who  had   previously   been  unemployed   felt 

alleviated  over  a  period  of  time  after  com-  ^   „„..„.„.,,„., 

plex  and  substantial  change  In  various  areas.  TABLE   268.-EMPL0YMENT   HISTORY   AND   CONCEPTION 

We  are  dealing  with  pathological  complexl-  OF  MOST  CRUCIAL  PROBLEM 

ties.  ~  '■ 

In  another  sense,  however,   we  can  take  Were  you  ever  unemployed? 

hope   Irom   the   fact   that   specific   environ- - 

mental  problems  are  not  related  In  a  causal  ^'^"hSlrtlSId               ^°                              

fashion  to  general  Ufe  attitudes.  Despite  the  '"  "*'*  °°            Number     Percent     Number     Percent 

fact   that   envlrorunental    living    conditions 

have  worsened  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  ^^ 

may  continue  to  worsen  before  they  are  Im-  j^'^o'^--p-,b,Vm-          201        96!  17           113 

proved,  the  residents  have  not  lost  their  be-     «"""""  i"""" 

lief  in  the  American  ideals— that  life  can  be  Total  (336).          209        99.99           127 

better    and   that    individual    efforts   will    be 

rewarded.  The  Inner  city  resident  may  feel  Note:  p=0.0l;  X=0. 

that  the  conditions  which  surround  him  are  ...^.^^^r^-r  .^  r.unv  muDAocn 

hopelessly  bad,  but  he  personally  feels  that  TABLE  269.-EMPLOYMENT  IN  FAMILY  COMPARED 

there  can  be  a  better  life  if  he  tries  hard 

enough. 

2.  Examples  of  the  Findings  war  on  poverty  doing  good?                     N^ 

The  first  finding  noted  above  was  that  ac-  — - — — — 

tual   life  experience  was   not  often  slgnifl-  N"""**^ 

cantly  related  to  attitudes  about  life  chances 

or  to  feelings  about  the  possibility  or  actual-      tot ' 

ity  of  change.  Some 27 

Question  32  which  asked  the  respondent  to      NonS'"""'/."'.!""!;'.'."'."!  10 

assess  his  chances  of  getting  a  Job  now  as  — ■ 

compared  to  a  year  or  so  ago  was  correlated  Total 

with  Question  33  which  required  the  respond-      — ■ 

ent  to  Indicate  his  past  employment  history.         Note:  p-0.20  to  0.30. 


49.15 
50.85 


100.00 


99.99 


Job  chances 

Much  better 

and  better 

Same 

Worse  and  much  worse 

Number 

Percont 

Number         Percent 

Number 

Percent 

173 
85 

41 

57.86 
28. 43 
13.71 

16            48.48 
13            39.39 
4             12. 12 

29 
17 
13 

49.15 
28.81 
22.03 

299 


100.00 


33 


99.99 


59 


99.99 


11.02 
88.97 

99.99 


that  way.  (p^.Ol.)  However,  knowing  a  per- 
son's employment  history  will  not  enable  us 
to  predict  his  answer  to  the  "what  Is  the 
biggest  problem?"  question.  Nor  will  knowing 
the  response  enable  us  to  predict  Job  history. 
(\  =  0  In  each  case.) 

Therefore,  while  there  Is  some  small  rela- 
tionship between  employment  history  and 
picking  Jobs  as  the  biggest  problem  area  In 
that  those  who  have  been  previously  un- 
employed tend  to  say  Jobs  are  a  problem 
more  often  than  predictable  by  chance,  the 
relationship  is  not  a  causal  one.  It  Is  not  pre- 
dictable. 

Similarly,  whether  or  not  a  person  Is  work- 
ing (or  the  number,  If  any,  of  persons  work- 
ing In  a  family)  Is  not  related  to  that  per- 
son's feelings  about  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  War  on  Poverty  or  his  preference  In 
choice  of  militant  or  non-mllltant  Negro 
leaders.  There  Is  only  small  deviation  from 
chance  In  the  relationship  and  no  predicta- 
bility. Tables  269  and  270  demonstrate  the 
distributions. 

TO  TELLING  ABOUT  SUCCESS  OF  WAR  ON  POVERTY 


How  many  work  full  time  in  tamly? 


2  or  more 


Total 


Percent 


17.65 

52.94 

9.80 

19.61 

100.00 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percsot 


25 
93 
12 
28 

158 


15.82 

58.86 

7.59 

17.72 

99.99 


11 

102 

11 

27 


7.28 
67.35 

7.28 
17.88 


45 

222 

28 

65 


151 


99.99 


360 


29698 
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TABIE  VO 


TABLE  272.-COMPAIIISON  OF  OPINIONS  ABOUT  JOB  CHANCES  AND  THE  PKOGRAM  OF  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 


Wofkinc  and  not  wortiiiit 

M  roiaM  to  dtoko  ol  Ntfio  loadof . 

War  an  pawarfy  defaif  any  goodT 

Jobchancas 

Woftincor 

nol«roflitn| 

Mudi  batttr 

orbattar 

Same 

Worse  or  much  worse 

Prderred  iMdor 

Not  (Mrkinf 

Nuffl-       Ptr- 
b«r        cant 

Working 

Nufflbar 

Parcant 

Numbar 

Parcant 

Numbar 

PartanI 

Nuffl- 
bar 

Par- 
cant 

Lot 

Soma 

33 

•8 

12.13 
13.  «7 

23.N 

4 

21 

7 

12.50 
6S.63 
21. U 

6 
25 
21 

11.54 
48.08 

3 
63 

7 

4.  U 

86.30 

9.M 

19 

IS2 

32 

9.36 

74.  n 

IS.  76 

40.38 

Less  militant  leader 

Martin  Luther  King 

More  militant  loader 

Total(3S6)                           

272 

100.00 

32 

100.01 

52 

100.00 

Total (276) 

73 

loaoo 

203 

100.00 

Nota:p-0.30toO.SO. 

Koto:  p-OOl  to  0.02 

The  second  point  made  was  that  knowl- 
edge of  general  life  attitudes  would  not  pre- 
dict attitudes  toward  specific  environmental 
conditions   lor  vice  versa). 

For  example,  when  the  question  asking  the 
respondent  whether  or  not  housing  condi- 
tions have  Improved  recently  Is  compared  to 
the  question  about  the  War  on  Poverty.  It  ap- 
pears at  first  as  though  there  may  be  a  strong 
relationship  between  the  responses  As  dis- 
closed ln_Table  371  thinking  that  housing 
has  Improved  definitely  goes  with  thinking 
the  War  on  Poverty  is  doing  "a  lot"  of  good. 
In  addition,  thinking  that  housing  has  got- 
ten worse  goes  with  thinking  that  the  War 
on  Poverty  is  accomplishing  very  little.  The 
relationship  Is  so  strong  (p=.0Ol)  that  It 
would  seem  that  there  might  be  a  causal 
relationship  between   the  two  variables. 

TABLE  271 

Opinion  about  improvamonts  in  housing  cortditions  as  com- 
pared to  foaling  about  succass  ot  war  on  poverty. 


program 

Housing  conditlor 

Muchworaa: 

WSIM 

Same       Muchbattar: 

A  lot     

12 
56 

11 
33 

7 
3t 

8 
ID 

21 

Some- 

ftotmudi 

117 
6 

Nona.. 

18 

Total  (337).... 

112 

63 

162 

Note;  p-bayend  0.001;  X-0;X -11.4  percent. 

However  when  the  lambda  test  Is  per- 
formed ( X  =  0 ) .  It  can  be  seen  that  the  pre- 
diction of  a  respondent's  opinion  about  the 
success  of  the  War  on  Poverty  Is  not  Im- 
proved by  knowing  how  he  feels  about  Im- 
provements In  housing  conditions.  Thus 
housing  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  causal  factor 
In  shaping  opinions  about  the  War  on 
Poverty. 

Instead  If  a  person  has  an  opinion  about 
the  amount  of  good  the  Poverty  War  Is  ac- 
complishing other  than  the  modal  "some" 
response,  that  knowledge  will  Improve 
(slightly)  a  prediction  made  about  his  opin- 
ion of  bousing  conditions.  (\=ll.4%.)  This 
would  Indicate  that  both  questions  measure 
relative  optimism  about  the  world  better 
than  they  measure  objective  observations 
about  the  world. 

When  another  question — that  which  asks 
the  respondent  to  assess  the  chances  of  get- 
ting a  Job — Is  compared  to  opinion  about 
the  War  on  Poverty,  the  relationship  between 
the  two  Items  Is  leas  clear.  (p=.30  to  .50.) 
There  is  a  trend  similar  to  that  manifested 
In  the  previous  example  towards  respondents' 
thinking  positively  or  negatively  on  both 
questions.  However,  the  relationship  Is  not 
Blgniflcant  and  there  Is  no  predictability  be- 
tween variables. 

Table  373  demonstrates  the  dlstribuUon. 


PABT  Vn.    0TXCTTVKNESS   OF    POVERTY    PKOCRAMS 
IN    THB    INNER    CriY 

One  of  the  major  alms  of  this  study  was 
an  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Pov- 
erty Program  currently  In  operation  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.'  The  areas  where  the 
Interviewing  occurred  are  geographical  areas 
demarcated  by  the  United  Planning  Orga- 
nization and  designated  as  target  areas  for 
the  Implementation  of  Poverty  Programs." 
Each  of  the  three  areas — Cardozo,  NDC  tfl. 
and  Southeast — has  a  Neighborhood  Devel- 
opment Center,  which  sponsors  a  variety  of 
Poverty  Programs. 

In  this  Part,  we  were  Interested  In  ascer- 
taining what  effect  the  existence  and  opera- 
tion of  Poverty  Programs  have  had  on  the 
residents  of  the  three  areas.  First,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  measure  the  degree  to 
which  the  development  centers  and  the  com- 
munity action  agency  have  succeeded  In  their 
outreach  functions.  In  order  to  establish  the 
degree  of  successful  outreach,  respondents 
were  questioned  about  their  awareness  of  the 
existence  of  the  development  centers  and /or 
programs  and  their  relationship  with  the 
center. 

Second,  the  degree  to  which  the  residents 
of  the  three  areas  have  actually  participated 
in  the  various  programs  and  activities  of 
the  center  was  considered. 

Finally,  the  attitudes  of  the  residents  of 
the  areas  towards  the  Poverty  Programs  were 
considered  In  order  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  Washington  anti-poverty  effort  has 
had  a  significant  Impact  on  the  citizens  It 
is  attempting  to  aid.  Of  particular  Interest 
were  the  comparative  successes  of  the  poverty 
organizations  In  the  three  areas  surveyed. 
Each  area,  as  previously  noted,  has  a  different 
type  of  development  center." 

A  development  center,  if  It  functions  ef- 
fectively, should  achieve  the  following  goals: 
local  outreach,  an  Integration  of  local  in- 
terests, maximum  feasible  participation  of 
the  target  population,  and  significant 
change." 

A  random  sample  survey  can  be  particularly 
useful  In  measuring  the  degree  of  outreach 
and    participation.    Integration    of    Interests 


"  As  a  part  of  this  end.  the  local  CAP 
agency,  UPC,  was  studied  and  its  activities 
evaluated.  This  study  of  the  United  Plan- 
ning Organization  Is  contained  In  Appendix 
A  to  this  part. 

»  Description  of  the  three  areas  Is  contained 
In  Appendix  A  of  Part  I. 

'"NDC  rl  Is  run  directly  by  the  CAP 
Agency  UPO.  while  the  CHANGE.  Inc.  devel- 
opment center  Is  controlled  by  a  community 
based  corporation.  A  settlement  house  directs 
the  neighborhood   program   in  Southeast. 

"  A  complete  analysis  of  all  four  factors  was 
made  In  the  case  of  the  Neighborhood  Devel- 
opment Center  (CIC)  in  Near  Northeast 
Washington.  This  Is  contained  in  Appendix 
B  of  this  Part.  It  contains  the  results  of  the 
survey  conducted  there  last  summer  as  well 
as  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  development 
center  as  of  that  time. 


V 


and  change  can  only  be  perceived  by  examin- 
ing other  groups  In  the  community  as  well  as 
the  activities  of  the  Community  Action  Cen- 
ter. Here  we  will  be  predominantly  concerned 
with  the  measurements  of  outreach  and  par- 
ticipation. A  thorough  evaluation  of  the  role 
of  the  three  development  centers  Is  not 
attempted. 

This  part  of  the  Prouty  Survey  Report  Is 
divided  Into  four  sections. 

Section  A  contains  a  simple  tabulation  of 
results  to  the  basic  questions  asked  each  re- 
spondent In  the  sample. 

Section  B  contains  an  analysis  of  the  re- 
sults for  the  f>oor  respondents  in  the  sample. 

Section  C  contains  an  analysis  of  the  re- 
sults on  an  area  basis. 

Finally,  In  Section  D,  some  comparisons 
between  various  related  questions  will  be 
made  and  the  implications  of  the  results  of 
some  statistical  tests  performed  on  the  data 
is  discussed. 

A.  Tabulation  of  results  for  the  sample 
as  a  whole 
1.  Outreach 

Outreach  can  be  considered  very  simply  to 
be  a  "reaching  out"  to  contact  the  poor 
residents  of  a  neighborhood  by  some  Insti- 
tution. If  outreach  has  been  achieved,  there 
should  be  an  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
target  fwpulatlon  of  the  Institution  (or  ac- 
tivities of  the  Institution)  which  makes  the 
contacts. 

Respondents  were  asked  two  sets  of  ques- 
tions designed  to  measure  the  degree  to 
which  they  were  aware  of  the  existence  of 
Poverty  Programs  and  development  centers 
or  had  been  reached  by  representatives  of 
the  Poverty  Program  Realizing  that  people 
may  well  have  been  contacted  or  received 
services  without  being  aware  of  exactly  who 
was  supplying  the  services,  we  probed  both 
directly  and  indirectly  about  each  respond- 
ent's  knowledge  of  available  services. 

There  were  four  questions  in  the  ques- 
tionnaire which  referred  Indirectly  to  the 
Poverty  Program  services.  All  respondents 
were  asked  where  they  would  go  in  order  to 
get  help  for  the  following  things:  to  get 
a  loan  of  8100.  to  procure  food  or  clothing 
(on  an  emergency  basis),  and  to  secure  legal 
assistance."  In  addition,  all  p>artlclpants 
were  asked  whether  or  not  they  knew  about 
the  existence  of  "any  group"  which  was  try- 
ing to  do  something  about  neighborhood 
problems. 

All  four  questions  were  open-ended,  with 
the  Interviewer  instructed  to  both  Jot  down 
the  exact  answer  and  to  decide  In  which  pre- 
coded  category  the  response  should  be  placed. 

If  the  responses  to  these  questions  were 
any  Indication  of  the  level  of  awareness  the 
respondents  had  of  the  existence  of  services 
provided  or  the  degree  to  which  they  utilized 
these  services,  then  It  must  be  said  that  the 


"  Respondents  were  also  asked  where  they 
would  seek  assistance  In  finding  a  Job  (C  31 ) 
Unfortunately,  by  some  error,  this  question 
was  not  coded  and  tallied  so  that  the  results 
are  not  available  at  this  time. 
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outreach  of  the  Poverty  Programs  in  all  three 
areas  has  been  extremely  limited.  More  jjeople 
Indicated  that  they  would  utilize  a  poverty- 
sponsored  service  to  secure  financial  assist- 
ance than  for  any  other  type  of  aid. 

When  asked  where  they  would  go  if  and 
when  they  needed  a  loan  of  $100.  only  29 
resp>ondent8,  or  nearly  7%,  indicated  that 
they  would  go  to  a  credit  union  run  In  con- 
junction with  a  development  center.  A  ma- 
jority of  respondents  gave  answers  such  as 
"a  bank"  or  private  loan  company.  Table  273 
demonstrates  this. 

TABLE  273 

When  or  if  you  ever  need  a  loan,  of  say  ol  $100  or  so.  where 
would  you  go  to  get  it? 


Number         Percent 
ol  re-  nl  re- 

spondents     spondents 


Poverty  organized  credit  union... 

Where  you  work,  boss 

Bank 

Profit  credit  union,  loan  company 

Friend  or  relative 

Minister  or  k>cal  leader 

Noona 

Other 

No  answer  or  don't  know 

ToUl 


29 

6.81 

33 

7.75 

149 

34.98 

105 

24.65 

58 

13.62 

2 

.47 

17 

3.99 

5 

1.17 

28 

6.57 

426 


100.01 


Close  to  a  majority  of  respondents  desig- 
nated "friends  or  relatives"  as  a  source  of 
.lid  for  emergency  supplies  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing. The  next  largest  nxunber,  17%,  indicated 
that  they  would  seek  aid  from  D.C.  Welfare. 
Not  quite  4%  of  the  respondents  said  that 
they  would  seek  assistance  from  Settlement 
House,  UPO,  cr  a  neighborhood  poverty  cen- 
ter. 

Of  course,  development  centers,  per  se,  are 
not  designed  to  provide  such  services  as  food 
ur  clothing.  Old-line  settlement  houses  and 
church  groups  have  typically  supplied  this 
kind  of  assistance.  However,  since  these  Items 
are  so  basic  and  the  need  for  Items  is  wlde- 
.spread.  it  is  probable  that  needy  families 
would  go  to  whatever  service  they  were 
iiware  of  to  secure  something  in  time  of  need. 

Table  274  Illustrates  the  distribution. 


TABLE  274 

l>  you  needed  some  clothes  or  food,  or  some  kind  of  help, 
'•here  would  you  go? 


Number 
ot  re- 
spondents 

Percent 
of  re- 
spondents 

Settlement  house 

7 

1  64 

UPO 

s 

1  17 

•  eighborhood  poverty  center 

Church  group 

5 
17 

1.17 
3  99 

District  ol  Columbia  welfare 

friends  or  relatives 

'•owhere 

Other. 

Uo  answer 

73 

209 

17 

49 

44 

17.14 
49.06 
3.99 
11.50 
10  33 

Total 

426 

99.99 

The  third  question  we  asked  presented 
respondents  with  a  hypothetical  situation 
designed  to  force  them  to  designate  where 
they  would  go  in  order  to  get  legal  assistance 
or  advice.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "Where 
would  you  go  for  help  if  you  bought  a  T.V. 
.set  and  it  was  no  good?"  45';^  of  the  respond- 
ents Indicated  that  they  would  go  to  the 
Better  Business  Bureau.  The  next  largest 
group,  38%,  said  they  would  go  to  a  private 
lawyer.  Lees  than  1  %  indicated  an  awareness 
of  Neighborhood  Legal  Service  or  another 
poverty  organization.  Table  276  Illustrates  the 
distribution. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TABLE  2;5 

If  you  bought  a  TV  set  or  something  like  that  and  it  was  no 
good,  and  the  store  or  person  you  bought  it  from  wouldn't  do 
anything  about  it,  who  would  you  go  to  for  help? 


Number 
of  re- 
spondents 


Percent 
of  re- 
spondents 


Polkje 28  6.57 

Lawyer 163  38.26 

Better  business  bureau 192  45.07 

Friend  or  relative 4  .94 

Community  poverty  organiiatiort 1  .23 

Church  minister,  local  leader 3  .70 

Wouldn't  do  anything,  give  up 9  2.11 

Other 7  1.64 

No  answer 19  4.46 

Total 426  99.98 

Arthough  72%  of  the  respondents  were  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  any  "group  in  the 
neighborhood  organized  to  do  something 
about  city  problems,"  25%  were  able  to  name 
at  least  one  group.  Almost  10%  were  able  to 
identify  a  UPO  or  poverty  program  sjKinsored 
organization  at  work  in  the  specific  neigh- 
borhood. 6%  of  the  respondents  referred  to 
Church  groups  or  Settlement  Houses — of 
which  there  Is  at  least  one  In  each  of  the 
three  areas  surveyed. 

Table  276  discloses  this  information. 

TABLE  276 

Do  )rou  know  ot  any  group  in  this  neighborhood  that  is  doing 
anything  about  these  problems? 


Number 
of  re- 
spondents 

Percent 
ol  re- 
spondents 

No 

308 
26 

42 

7 

31 
10 
2 

72.30 

Yes,  private  (church  group,  settle- 
ment house,  etc.) 

Yes,  UPO  group.  Federal  poverty 
program 

Yes,  both  private  and  UPO  groups.. 

Yes,  unclear  whether  public  or 
private  sponsored 

6.10 

9.86 
1.64 

7.28 

No  answer 

Other 

2.35 
.47 

Total 

426 

100.00 

In  another  series  of  questions,  respond- 
ents were  asked  directly  whether  or  not 
they  were  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  UPO 
and  Neighborhood  Development  Center  In 
their  area  of  the  city.  They  were  also  asked 
whether  or  not  they  had  heard  about  PRIDE, 
Inc..  which  has  had  a  great  deal  of  publicity. 

All  but  10%  of  the  persons  interviewed 
were  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  United 
Planning  Organization.  Nearly  75%  of  the 
respondents  indicated  an  awareness  of 
PRIDE.  When  asked  directly  If  there  were 
a  neighborhood  development  center  or  settle- 
ment house  running  a  poverty  program  In 
the  neighborhood,  the  respondents  answer- 
ing In  the  affirmative  numbered  62%  of  the 
sample. 

Table  277  shows  the  responses  to  the  ques- 
tion asked  about  PRIDE,  Inc. 

TABLE  277 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  Pride,  Inc.? 


Number         Percent 
ot  re-  of  re- 

spondents     spondents 


Yes 317  74.41 

No .^ 75  17.61 

No  answer 34  7.98 

Total 426  100.00 


Our  hypothesis  that  respondents  might  be 
aware  of  the  existence  of  an  organization 
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which  supplied  useful  service  but  would  be 
unable  to  Identify  that  organization  by  name 
was  Incorrect.  The  data  Just  presented  dem- 
onstrates that  the  reverse  was  true.  Many 
respondents  had  beard  of  the  names  of  UPO, 
PRIDE,  etc.,  but  they  did  not  associate  these 
organizations  with  particular  service  func- 
tions. It  might  be  assumed,  then,  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  Poverty  Program  is  only 
surface  deep  In  Washington.  In  addition.  It 
Is  perhaps  true  that  publicity  In  newspapers, 
on  the  radio,  etc.,  has  made  residents  of  the 
inner  city  cognizant  of  the  existence  of  these 
organizations,  but  the  organizations  them- 
selves have  not  made  an  Impact  on  the 
person. 

To  determine  what  the  source  of  a  person's 
knowledge  was,  respondents  who  knew  of 
UPO  were  asked  how  they  came  about  this 
knowledge.  Almost  43%  said  that  It  had  been 
through  the  mass  media — newspapers,  radio, 
television.  The  next  largest  group,  35 "o,  listed 
neighbors  or  friends  as  the  source  of  infor- 
mation. Only  5%  had  been  Informed  by  pov- 
erty workers.  Table  278  demonstrates  the 
distribution. 

TABLE  278 

Source  ol  knowledge  about  UPO  if  respondent  Is  aware  of 
organization. 


Number         Percent 
of  re-  of  re- 

spondents     spondents 


Not  aware  of  UPO 

Neighbors  or  friends 

Poverty  worker 

Newspaper,  radio,  IV,  etc.. 

Cooperating  neighborhood  group. 

Local  group  set  up  by  UPO 

Other 

No  answer 

Total 


41 

9.62 

148 

34.74 

23 

5.40 

182 

42.72 

4 

.94 

6 

1.41 

15 

3.S2 

7 

1.64 

426 


99.99 


Community  Action  Agencies  and  develop- 
ment centers  hire  community  organization 
assistants  to  contact  the  poor  In  their  neigh- 
borhoods. Other  than  publicity  through  use 
of  the  mass  media,  this  Is  the  main  tool 
utilized  In  performing  the  outreach  function. 
Only  5%  of  the  respondents  said  that  their 
awareness  of  UPO  stemmed  from  informa- 
tion given  by  a  community  organization 
worker.  However,  over  18%  of  the  persons  In- 
terviewed reported  having  been  visited  at 
least  once  by  a  poverty  or  block  worker.  9% 
reported  more  than  one  visit.  Table  279  Il- 
lustrates this. 

TABLE  279 

Has  a  poverty  worker  or  a  block  worker  ever  visited  you?  I( 
so.  how  many  times? 


Number         Percent 
ol  re-  ol  re- 

spondents     spondents 


Newr 344  80.75 

Once 34  9.39 

Several  times 32  751 

Regularly 7  i;64 

Noanswer 3  .70 

Total 426  99.99 


2.  Participation 

Obviously,  awareness  of  the  existence  of 
poverty  organizations  and  programs  is  not 
enough.  In  order  to  have  any  effect,  poverty 
organizations  must  Involve  the  target  popu- 
lation In  activities  or.  at  the  very  least,  pro- 
vide them  with  needed  services.  The  target 
population  must  participate  In  development 
center  activities. 

In  Section  A.I.,  we  saw  that  the  outreach  of 
UPO  and  related  organizations  had  been  lim- 
ited. The  mass  media  had  been  the  source 
of  most  knowledge  about  the  poverty  organl- 
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aatlons.  There  U  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
the  population  waa  Informed  because  UPO 
had  been  involved  In  controversy  and  received 
headUnea  or  because  UPO  Itself  had  succees- 
fully  advertised  Its  services  Since  most  re- 
spondents were  unaware  of  speclHc  senrlcee 
available,  we  might  asaume  that  the  former 
waa  true  Thla  seema  plaualble  when  we  con- 
sider the  very  small  numbers  of  persons  who 
have  actually  participated  In  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  poverty  organizations. 

There  were  nearly  180  respondents  of  the 
426  Interviewed  In  all  three  areaa  who  were 
aware  of  the  existence  of  a  neighborhood  de- 
velopment center.  These  Individuals  were 
asked  flrst,  whether  they  had  ever  been  to  or 
visited  a  neighborhood  development  center 
In  addition,  they  were  asked  whether  or  not 
they  had  ever  received  any  assistance  from 
or  joined  in  the  actlvltlea  of  such  a  develop- 
ment center. 

Of  thoae  who  knew  about  a  neighbor- 
hood center,  only  33  33%  had  ever  visited 
that  center.  Table  280  discloses  this. 

TABLE  280 

Do  you  kmnt  of  t  dev«topm«fll  esnter  in  your  neighborhood' 
II  M)  na«*  yaii.*v«f  visitad  it? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  Is  Important,  since  the  actual  numbers 
of  persons  partlclpaUng  In  the  poverty  pro- 
grama  were  small,  to  note  which  Individuals 
were  moat  likely  to  become  involved.  It  Is 
also  Important  to  discover  how  the  Individ- 
uals who  have  participated  In  the  center  ac- 
tivities happened  to  do  so.  In  this  way,  Infor- 
mation can  be  gathered  which  will  indicate 
which  methods  of  outreach  are  more  success- 
ful and  which  segments  of  the  population 
are  most  receptive. 

Our  data  demonstrates  that  there  waa  a 
strong  tendency  for  Individuals  who  have 
learned    about    poverty    organizations    on    a 
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of  re- 
spondents 


of  re- 
spondents 


Didn't  know  oteilsttflceolcwtler-.  2lg 

Never  been  there '» 

Been  diere  at  least  ones *» 

Been  there  often  or  several  Ihms... *_ 

ToUl *26 


62.68 

24.88 

11.50 

.94 


100.00 


Those  Individuals  who  were  aware  of  the 
existence  of  a  development  center  were  also 
asked  whether  or  not  they  had  received  any 
assistance  from  It.  Only  13  Individuals  had 
gotten  any  aasUtance.  Table  281  Illustrates 
this. 

TABLE  281 

Have  you  gotten  any  help  from  the  neigtiborhood  center' 
(Qvestion  was  asHed  to  159  people  who  know  of  a  neighborhood 
center ) 


Nothini  (question  not  asked). 
Food,  clothes,  emergency  help.. 

Job  location     

Legal  aid.  help  with  landlord. . . 
Family  services,  counsalint  etc 
Information  or  referrals  about 

existing  services 

Don't  think  so     

2  or  more  services 

TiW 


Number 

of  re- 
spondents 

P*fC*nt 
of  re- 
spondents 

119 
5 
6 

74.84 
3.14 
3.77 

1 
0 

0 

.63 

0 

0 

27 

16.98 

1 

.63 

1S» 


personal  contact  baals  were  more  likely  to 
visit  a  development  center.  This  underscores 
the  importance  of  poverty  worker*. 

When  the  question  asking  how  the  repon- 
dent  became  aware  of  the  existence  of  UPO 
Is  compared  with  the  question  asking  wheth- 
er he  has  visited  a  development  center.  It  can 
be  seen  that  those  respondents  who  learned 
about  the  Community  Action  Agency  by 
word  of  mouth  (friends  or  a  poverty  work- 
er) were  more  likely  than  chance  would  pre- 
dict to  have  visited  a  development  center. 
Table  283  shows  the  comparison. 
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A  few  more  respondents,  although  still  a 
■mall  number.  Indicated  that  they  had  Joined 
In  development  center  activities.  Of  those 
who  were  aware  of  the  center,  28  persona  or 
18%,  had  participated  In  some  form  of  ac- 
tivity sponsored  by  the  center.  Table  282  de- 
monstrates this, 

TABLE  282 

Since  you  Isarned  about  the  neighborhood  center,  have  you 
joined  in  any  of  its  activities? 


o(ra- 
spendents 


of  re- 
spondents 


Attended  meetings  of  block  clubs, 

etc 

Passed  on  information  to  others 

Told  people  about  the  center 

Voluntaered  time 

Given  money  or  helped  raise  money. 

IMore  than  1  ot  the  above 

Nothing 

No  answer 

Total 


TABLE  2n 


Knowledge  of  UPO 


Knowledge  about  and  visiting  of  development         Learned  from  friend 
center  

Number         Percent 


Learned  from  poverty 
worker 


Mass  media 


Numtwr 


Ooo't  know 

Aware  ol  center,  never  been  thert. 
Visited  center 

Total 


•4 

42 

22 


SI.76 
2138 

14.86 


20 
7 
6 


Percent 

60.60 
21.21 
18.18 


Number 


118 
44 

20 


Percent 


148 


100.00 


33 


99.99 


182 


64  84 

24.16 
10.99 

100.01 


Note:T-363;p-0  30to0  50. 


Since  there  waa  a  trend  for  persons  who 
learned  about  the  existence  of  UPO  by  word 
of  mouth  to  tie  more  Ukely  to  have  visited  a 
development  center.  It  rnlght  be  assumed 
that  the  same  indlvlduala  would  t>e  more 
likely  to  Join  center  activities.  The  same 
trend  was  apparent  when  source  of  knowl- 
edge about  UPO  waa  compared  to  the  re- 
sponse to  the  question  on  participation  in 
center  activities.  There  was  again  a  trend  for 
those  who  had  heard  about  UPO  by  word  of 
mouth  to  be  more  likely  than  chance  to 
Join  center  activities,  while  those  Informed 
through  maas  media  were  less  likely  to  have 
been  active.  Table  284  shows  the  relationship. 

TABLE  284. -COMPARISON  OF  PARTICIPATION  IN  CENTER 
ACTIVITIES  WITH  SOURCE  OF  KNOWLEDGE  ABOUT  UPO 


Knowledge  about  UPO 

Center  activities 

Word  ol  mouth                Mass  media 

Number      Percent      Numbtr      Percent 

Participated 

Did  nothing 

16         25.00              11           14.86 
48         75.00              63           85.14 

Total 

64       lOaOO             74         100.  M 

In  order  to  discover  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  few  Individuals  who  did  actually 
Join  In  center  activities,  the  question  asking 
about  center  participation  was  correlated 
with  several  of  the  demographic  variables 
There  were  no  statistically  significant  find- 
ings, but  some  Interesting  trends  appeared 

When  participation  In  center  activities  Is 
correlated  with  family  income  as  In  Table 
286,  It  can  be  seen  that  respondents  having 
family  incomes  over  $6000  annually  were 
more  likely  to  have  Joined  center  activities. 
21 '"c  of  the  respondents  having  family  in- 
comes over  $6000  had  Joined  center  activities 
(this  percentage  is  figured  from  a  base  of 
the  110  respondenu  who  knew  about  the 
center)  while  only  12'".  of  those  with  fam- 
ily Incomes  less  than  $6000  had  participated 

TABLE  286.  -PARTICIPATION    IN    CENTER   ACTIVITIES   BY 
FAMILY  INCOME 


Joined 

NOC 

xtivities 


Family  income 


Under  {6,000 


Over  16,000 


Numbtr      Percent      Number      Percent 


Note:  T-138:  p-020  to030. 


Yes. 
No.. 


6 
43 


12.24 
87.76 


13 
48 


21.31 
78.69 


Finally,  when  the  question  asking  Indi- 
viduals who  knew  about  the  center  whether 
or  not  they  have  participated  In  activities  la 
compared  to  the  question  which  aaka  wheth- 
er they  have  received  aid  from  the  center,  the 
results  are  as  we  might  have  anticipated. 
Those  who  get  help  from  the  center  were 
more  Ukely  to  participate  In  activities  and 
vice  versa.  In  other  words,  once  a  person  has 
some  association  with  a  development  center, 
he  Is  likely  to  continue  to  remain  aasoclated 
with  it  and  to  become  more  Involved.  Un- 
fortunately, the  majority  of  our  sample  pop- 
ulation had  no  knowledge  of  development 
centers,  or  even  If  they  had.  did  not  associ- 
ate with  them.  Table  285  Illustrates  this. 

TABLE  285.— RECEIPT  OF  HELP  FROM  CENTER  AND  JOINING 
OF  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  CENTER 


Total. 


100.00 


61 


100.00 


Note:  Ti>110:p-0.30  to  0.50. 

When  personal  rather  than  family  In- 
come Is  used,  there  was  a  very  slight  trend 
for  respondents  with  less  than  $4600  Income 
annually  to  be  more  Ukely  than  chance 
would  predict  to  Join  center  activities.  Re- 
spondents with  over  $4500  Income  were 
slightly  less  Ukely  to  Join  center  activities. 
The  base  here  Is  88  persons,  however — those 
workirm  respondents  who  knew  about  the 
center  In  the  first  place.  Table  287  Indicates 
this. 

TABLE  287.-PARTICIPATION   IN  CENTER  ACTIVITIES  BY 
PERSONAL  INCOME 


Help  from  center 


22 

1184 

1 

.U 

0 

0 

4 

2.S2 

1 

63 

0 

0 

119 

74.84 

12 

7.55 

Center  activities    No  help  from  center     Received  help  from 

canter 


Number      Percent      Number      Percent 


Not  participated. 
PartKipatad 


93 

17 


84.55 
15.45 


41.66 
58.33 


Total. 


IIU       100.00 


12 


99.99 


(Q.  30)  Personal  income  among  those 
working 

Joined  center     - 
activities  (Q  51) 

Under  J4,500              Over  J4,500 

NumiMf      Percent      Number      Perce 

Yes       

8         21.05               7 

No 

30         78.95              43 

Total 

3$        100. 00              50 

159 


loaoi 


14 
86 

100 


Note:  T-122;  p-a005. 


Nolo:  p-0.50to0.7a 
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Among  respondents  who  knew  about  the 
existence  of  a  center,  the  fact  that  an  Indi- 
vidual was  employed  had  no  relationship  to 
his  participation  or  non -participation  In  de- 
velopment center  activities.  Table  288  Indi- 
cates this. 


TABLE  288 


-PARTICIPATION   IN  CENTER  ACTIVITIES  BY 
EMPLOYMENT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TABLE  290 

Since  you  left  school,  have  you  had  anv  special  ]ob  training 
such  as  adult  education,  vocational  education,  or  Federal 
programs  such  as  MDTAT 


Number         Percent 
of  re-  of  re- 

spondents    spondents 


Joined  center 
activities  (Q.  51) 

(Q.  29)  Do  you  work? 

Yes 

Not  working 

Number      Percent 

Number 

Pefcent 

Yes 

No 

17         18.89 
73         81.11 

11 
42 

20.75 
79.25 

ToUl 

90        100.00 

53 

100.00 

Note:  T-143;p=-0.95to0.98. 

Type  of  occupation  was  only  slightly  re- 
lated to  participation  In  center  activities. 
There  was  a  trend  for  blue  collar  workers  to 
be  more  Ukely  (and  white  collar  workers  to 
be  less  Ukely)  than  chance  would  predict  to 
participate.  Table  289  discloses  thla. 


TABLE  289. 


-PARTICIPATION    IN   CENTER   ACTIVITIES  BY 
TYPE  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


Joined  center 
activities  (Q.  51) 

(Q.  29)  Among  those  working  (occupation) 

Blue  collar                 White  collar 

Number     Percent       Number 

Percent 

Yes 

9         23. 08                8 
30          76.92               43 

15.69 

No 

84.31 

Total 

39        100.00              51 

100.00 
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77%  of  the  persona  Interviewed  who  knew 
of  UPO  said  that  the  War  on  Poverty  was 
having  beneficial  effect.  Table  292  demon- 
stratee  this. 

TABLE  292.-COMPARISON   OF   KNOWLEDGE   ABOUT   UPO 
WITH  OPINION  ABOUT  WAR  ON  POVERTY 


No 294 

Yes,  vocational  high  school,  adult 

education 33 

Yes,  paid-for  classes 8 

Yes,  apprenticeship 1 

Yes,  special  classes  for  housewife 

such  as  nutrition 3 

Yes,  but  no  federally  paid  pro- 
grams   2 

Yes,  Federal  program  such  as  Job 

Corps  NYti,  MOTA,  OJT 7 

Yes,  Federal  programs  plus  others..  0 

No  answer 71 

Yes,  but  not  clear  where,  etc 7 

Total 426 


69.01 

7.75 

1.88 

.23 

.70 

.47 

1.64 
0 

16.67 
1.64 


Is  the  war  on 

poverty  doing 

any  good? 


Heard  ot  UPO 


No 


Yes 


Number     Percent     Number     Percent 


A  lot  of  good, 
some  good... 

Little  good,  no 
good 

Total... 


14 
15 


48.27 
51.72 


259 

78 


78.85 
23.15 


99.99 


Note:  T=90;  p=0,50  to  0.70. 

This  data  Indicates  that  there  weis  a  trend 
for  blue  collar,  lower  to  middle  personal  In- 
come level  Individuals  who  know  about  de- 
velopment centers  to  be  more  Ukely  to  Join 
In  activities  than  for  Individuals  with  higher 
Incomes  and  white  collar  Jobs.  Respondents 
having  higher  family  Incomes  were  more 
likely  to  Join  activities  than  respondents  re- 
porting lower  family  Incomes.  However,  this 
Is  probably  because  many  families  living  In 
borderline  poverty  often  had  two  or  three 
working  Individuals  in  them.  The  trend  Is 
then  for  what  might  be  termed  lower  middle 
class  respondents  to  be  more  likely  than 
chance  would  predict  to  have  Joined  center 
actlvtes. 

Actual  employment  versus  unemployment 
vfas  not  related  to  participation. 

All  of  this  data  strengthens  the  Impression 
we  have  had  that  middle  and  upper  class 
respondents  are  more  easily  contacted — and 
of  these,  some  near  poor  can  be  encouraged 
to  Join  development  center  activities.  It  Is 
more  of  a  problem,  however,  as  revealed  by 
other  data  In  this  Part,  to  first  reach  and 
second,  to  Involve  the  hardcore  poor. 

One  additional  question  was  asked  to  de- 
termine the  level  of  participation  among  re- 
spondents In  pwverty  programs  in  operation 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  we  noted  In 
Part  V,  Section  A,  the  number  of  persons  who 
had  participated  In  special  Job  training  or 
education  programs  since  leaving  school 
was  extremely  small.  This  table  Is  printed 
again  as  Table  290. 


3.  Opinions 

Respondents  were  asked  three  questions 
designed  to  Indicate  their  feeling  about  pov- 
erty programs  In  the  District.  They  were 
asked.  In  general,  whether  they  thought  the 
War  on  Poverty  was  doing  any  good  and.  In 
particular,  whether  any  local  "groups"  which 
they  knew  about  were  accomplishing  any- 
thing. Finally,  they  were  asked  who.  In  their 
opinion,  should  be  responsible  for  running 
the  Poverty  Programs." 

We  had  the  problem  of  having  chosen  bad 
categories  for  the  second  question,  "Who  do 
you  think  should  take  care  of  the  problems 
in  this  neighborhood?"  Answers  could  not 
be  tabulated. 

As  we  noticed  before  In  Part  V,  a  majority 
of  the  respondents  felt  that  the  War  on 
Poverty  was  accompUshlng  "some"  good.  The 
Table  Is  reprinted  here  as  Table  291. 

TABLE  291 
Do  you  feel  that  the  war  on  poverty  is  doing  any  good? 

Number         Percent 
ol  re-  ol  re- 

spondents     spondents 


Alotofgood 46  10.80 

Somegood 231  54.23 

Not  much  good 28  6.57 

Nogood 67  5.73 

No  answer 54  '^-Wi 

Total 426  100.01 


Knowledge  about  the  existence  of  an  orga- 
nization designed  to  combat  poverty  Is  sig- 
nificantly related  to  an  Individual's  opinion 
about  how  that  effort  is  progressing — al- 
though there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  causal 
link  between  the  two.  Respondents  who  had 
heard  about  UPO  were  much  more  likely 
to  believe  that  the  War  on  Poverty  was  doing 
"a  lot"  or  "some  good"  than  those  who  were 
not  aware  of  the  agency's  existence.  Almost 


29 


99.99 


337 


100.00 


Note:  T=366;p=0  005. 

When  Uie  source  of  an  Individual's  knowl- 
edge about  UPO  Is  compared  with  his  opin- 
ion about  the  success  of  anti-poverty  efforts 
in  general,  as  in  Table  293  an  Interesting 
fact  Is  revealed.  Although  the  relationship 
between  the  variables  Is  not  significant,  there 
is  a  trend  for  those  who  knew  of  UPO 
through  friends,  neighbors,  a  poverty  work- 
er, to  be  more  pessimistic  about  the  success 
of  the  War  on  Poverty  than  those  whose  only 
knowledge  of  UPO  has  come  from  the  mass 
media.  Table  293  also  Illustrates  this. 

TABLE    293.-COMPARISON    OF   SOURCE    OF    KNOWLEDGE 
ABOUT  UPO  WITH  OPINION  ABOUT  WAR  ON  POVERTY 


Is  the  war  on 

poverty  doing 

any  good? 


Alot 

Some 

A  little 

None 

Total 


Source  of  knowledge  about  UPO 

g         Word  of  mouth              Mass  media 

Number 

Percent      Number      Percent 

18 

11.39              24           14.55 

101 

63.92             108           65.45 

10 

6.33              11             6.67 

29 

18.35              22           13.33 

158 


99.99 


165 


100.00 


Note:  T=323;p=0  50to0  70 


There  was  no  apparent  relationship  be- 
tween a  person's  view  of  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  War  on  Poverty  and  whether  or  not  he 
had  participated  in  a  development  center 
activity.  Table  294  reveals  this. 


TABLE  294 

Participation  in  development  center  activities  and  opinion 
about  success  of  war  on  poverty. 


War  on  poverty 
doing  any  good? 


Lots  or  some 

Not  much  or  none. 

Total 


Has  joined  center      Has  not  joined  center 


Number      Percent      Number      Percent 


22 
5 


81.48 
18.52 


78 
24 


76.47 
23.52 


27        100. 00 


102 


99.99 


"  Two  other  related  questions  were  Included 
In  the  questionnaire.  One  asked,  "What  do 
you  think  should  be  the  purpose  of  the 
Poverty  Program?"  This  was  an  open  ended 
question,  but  contained  precoded  responses 
for  the  Interviewer  to  check.  As  the  written 
responses  did  not  fit  the  precoded  responses, 
we  were  unable  to  code  the  question  and 
thus  do  not  have  tabulated  responses  for 
purposes  of  analysis. 


Note:  T  =  I29;p=0.30to0.50. 

The  next  question  has  limited  relevance 
since  so  few  people,  26%  of  the  sample,  were 
aware  of  the  existence  of  any  group  In  their 
neighborhood  working  to  alleviate  city  prob- 
lems. Of  those  knowing  of  such  a  group  in 
their  neighborhood,  however,  only  7% 
thought  that  It  was  doing  "very  little"  or 
"no  good."  Table  295  demonstrates  this. 
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TABIE  295 
Do  you  mink  tl«b  group  a  doin|  any  tood7 


Numbof         Percent  of  re- 

ol  rt-  of  re-  spondents 

spondonb      spondents        with  no 
answer  out 


Very  mucli. 
Quit*  i  Ml. 

Somo 

V*r>  imio.. 

Nono 

Not  asked.. 
Notcloar.., 

Totil 


61 

14.32 

SS.4S 

11 

2.58 

10.00 

10 

2.35 

9.09 

i 

.47 

1.82 

6 

1.41 

5.45 

316 

74.18  ... 

20 

4.68 

1118 

426 


loao 


>919» 


1110 


The  response  to  the  last  question  in  this 
series  wae  particularly  Interesting  since  one 
of  the  alma  of  the  War  on  Poverty  is  to  en- 
courage people  to  help  themselves.  When 
Mked  who  should  run  poverty  agencies,  the 
largest.  Bumber  of  responses  (35%)  was  in 
the  "don't  know"  category.  Of  those  who 
did  have  an  opinion,  however,  the  largest 
number  ( 103  persons,  24%  )  of  the  sample  be- 
lieved that  control  should  be  exercised  by 
"the  people."  Table  396  illustrates  this. 

TABLE  296 

Latety  there  has  been  a  lot  ot  discussion  about  who  should 
ninfpo««fty  agencies  Who  do  you  think  should  run  them? 


Number         Pticant 
of  re-  of  re- 

spondents    spondents 


The  people  o(  the  area 

Local  carporalioas 

Federal  Govammsflt 

City  govornmonls 

Business. 

Privsta,  nonproM  organiziUail 

Othar 

Don't  know 

Both  poopia  and  government 
together 

Total 


102 

23.94 

14 

3.92 

63 

14.79 

46 

10.80 

4 

.94 

8 

1.88 

28 

6.57 

151 

34.45 

10 

2.35 

426 


100.01 


When  this  question  is  compared  with  the 
question  which  asked  the  source  of  an  indi- 
vidual's knowledge  about  UPO,  there  Is  a 
significant  result.  Those  respondents  who 
Indicated  that  "government"  should  be  in 
charge  of  operating  pK>verty  programs  were 
more  likely  than  chance  would  predict,  to 
have  heard  about  XJPO  only  through  the 
mass  media.  On  the  other  hand,  those  re- 
spondents who  believed  that  responsibility 
should  Ue  with  the  people  were  more  likely 
to  have  gleaned  their  knowledge  of  UPO 
from  neighbors,  friends,  or  p>overty  workers. 

This  finding  is  important  for  two  reasons. 
First,  It  substantiates  our  impression  that 
accounts  of  UPO  in  the  newspapers  or  on 
television  and  seen  by  respondents,  were 
often  sensationalized  and  pessimistic  in  out- 
look. Second,  and  more  Important,  it  rein- 
forces the  belief  that  contact  with  a  poverty 
worker  is  essential  Lf  people  are  to  become 
Involved  In  poverty  programs.  The  connec- 
tion between  source  of  information  and  feel- 
ing about  management  responsibility 
suggests  that  where  workers  have  made  con- 
tact with  inner-city  residents,  they  have 
succeeded,  at  least  partially,  in  indicating 
the  teaching  that  people  must  help  them- 
selves, and  bear  responsibility  and  manage 
the  organization  designed  to  help  them. 
Table  297  discloses  these  facts. 
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TABLE  297 
Sourc*  of  knowladia  about  UPO  compared  with  beliet  about  who  should  run  poverty  agencies. 


Source  ol  inlormatioa 


Who  should  run  xvorty  programs? 


Neighbor  or  friaiHi 


Mass  madia 


Poverty  worker 


Number 


Parcant 


Number 


Number 


Percent 


The  people 

The  Governmant. 
Othar 

Total 


47 
38 
16 


46.53 
37  62 
15.84 


48 
58 
15 


39.67 
47.93 
12.40 


12 
4 
6 


54.54 
18.18 
27.27 


101 


99.99 


121 


100.00 


22 


99.99 


Not*:T  =  244;p=05. 

B.  The  poor  and  poverty  programs 
1.  Outreach 

It  is  clear  from  the  responses  of  our  small 
sub-sample  of  hardcore  poor  in  the  three 
areas  surveyed,  that  the  poor  have  not  been 
reached  in  any  greater  proportion  than  the 
population  as  a  whole  by  the  poverty  orga- 
nizations. If  anything,  the  poor  respondents 
demonstrate  less  knowledge  about  the  avail- 
ability of  services  and  facilities  and  more  of 
a  tendency  to  give  negative  replies  than  do 
the  respondents  In  the  sample  as  a  whole. 
Our  Information  and  data  underscores  the 
fact  that  for  the  poor  as  well  as  for  the 
total  population  of  the  sample  areas,  the 
outreach  of  the  various  poverty  organiza- 
tions has  been  extremely  limited. 

The  poor  respondents  were  asked  questions 
which  both  indirectly  and  directly  sought 
to  reveal  the  extent  of  their  awareness  about 
the  availability  of  services  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  measure  the  extent  of  outreach  of 
those  poverty  organizations  attempting  to 
serve  the  local  population. 

The  responses  to  the  four  Indirectly  worded 
questions  demonstrate  two  things.  First, 
there  is  a  small  trend  for  a  very  slightly 
larger  proportion  of  poor  respondents  than 
respondents  In  the  sample  as  a  whole  to 
say  that  they  would  go  to  poverty  sponsored 
credit  unions  or  development  centers  for 
aid.  On  the  other  hand,  a  larger  proportion 
of  poor  than  other  respondents  demonstrate 
pessimism  and  despair  by  giving  answers 
such  as  "no  one"  or  "don't  know." 

When  asked  where  they  would  go  if  they 
needed  a  loan.  7. 35%  of  the  poor  respondents 
said  a  poverty  credit  union.  However,  nearly 
20''r  said  "no  one"  or  "don't  know."  Table 
298  demonstrates  this. 

TABLE  298 

Poor  answer  question,  "When  or  if  you  ever  needed  a  loan, 
of  say  {100,  where  would  you  go  to  get  it?" 


Answers 


Number         Percent 
of  re-  of  re- 

spondents     spondents 


Poverty  Credit  Uniea. 

Where  you  work 

Bank 

Profit  Loan  Co.,  Credit  Union. 

Friend  or  relative 

Minister  or  local  leader 

No  one 

Other 

No  answer,  don't  know 

Total 


7.35 

4.41 

18 

26.47 

15 

22.06 

10.29 

4.41 

8  82 

5.88 

10.29 

68 


99.99 


Nearly  6%  of  the  poor  respondents  said 
that  they  would  go  to  a  Settlement  House, 
to  the  United  Planning  Organization,  or  to 
a  development  center  to  get  assistance  if 
they  needed  food  or  clothes.  However,  again 
over  20%  could  think  of  no  one  to  whom 
they  might  turn.  Table  299  Illustrates  this. 


TABLE  299 

Poor  answer  question,  "If  you  needed  some  clothes  or  food, 
where  would  you  go  for  help?  ' 


Number         Percent 
ol  re-  ot  re- 

spondents     spondents 


Settlement  House 

UPO                                               .   . 

Neighborhood  Development  Cantor.. 

Church 

23 
20 

2.94 

1.47 
1.47 
2.94 

District  of  Columbia 
Friends  or  lelativas. 

Nowhere 

Other 

No  answer      

Welfare 

33.82 

29.41 

8.82 

7.35 

11.76 

Total 

68 

99.98 

Fewer  poor  respondents  than  non-poor 
would  ask  the  police  or  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  for  assistance  if  cheated  by  a  store 
on  a  purchase.  The  largest  number,  sur- 
prisingly, 44"".  ,  would  seek  help  from  a  law- 
yer. 139  indicated  that  there  would  be  no 
place  to  turn  for  help.  Table  300  discloses 
these  facts. 

TABLE  300 

Poor  answer  question:  II  you  bought  a  TV  set  or  something 
like  that,  and  it  was  no  good,  and  the  store  or  person  you  bought 
It  from  wouldn't  do  anything  about  it,  who  would  you  go  to  lor 
help? 


Number 
ol  re- 
spondents 

Percent 
of  re- 
spondents 

Police      

4 

30 
22 

S.88 

Lawyer 

Better  business  bureau 

44.12 
32.35 

Friend  oi  relative.   

Private  organization  

Church  minister  or  local  leader... 
Give  up                             

0 

1.47 
1.47 
2.94 

Other 

No  answer 

1.47 
10.29 

Total.. 

68 

99.99 

The  number  of  poor  respondents  who  are 
aware  of  the  existence  of  a  group  In  their 
neighborhood  org^anized  to  work  on  neigh- 
borhood problems  Is  very  much  the  same 
as  that  of  the  non-poor  respondents.  As 
seen  in  Table  301,  twenty-flve  per  cent  of 
the  p>oor  respondents  knew  of  some  group 
working  on  problems  In  their  neighborhoods. 

TABLE  301 

Poor  responses  to  question  asking  knowledge  of  existence  of 
group  in  neighborhood  which  works  on  problems. 


Number         Percent 
of  re-  of  re- 

spondents     spondents 


No 

Yes 

No  answer. 

Total 


50 

73.53 

17 

25.00 

1 

1.47 

68 


100.00 
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When  poor  respondents  were  asked  directly 
whether  or  not  they  were  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  UPO,  a  Neighborhood  Development 
Center,  a  PRIDE,  Inc  ,  the  proportion  indi- 
cating some  awareness  was  even  smaller  than 
that  for  the  sample  population  as  a  whole. 

While  90%  of  the  total  sample  population 
was  aware  of  the  existence  of  UPO.  only  82% 
of  the  p>oor  respondents  recognized  the  name. 
68 '^  of  the  poor  contrasted  with  75%  of 
the  total  population  indicated  an  awareness 
of  PRIDE  And.  finally,  only  34";  of  the  poor, 
compared  to  62  f^,  of  the  total  sample,  knew 
.ibout  the  existence  of  a  Neighborhood  De- 
velopment Center  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods. This  last  figure  Is  quite  a  large  drop- 
off from  the  one  for  the  sample  as  a  whole. 

Table  302  shows  the  responses  to  the  ques- 
tions asked  about  PRIDE,  Inc. 

TABLE  302 

Poor  responses  to  question,  'Have  you  ever  heard  ol  Pride. 
Inc?" 
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been  contacted  by  community  organizations 
workers. 

In  the  sample  as  a  whole,  with  the  poor  re- 
moved, 9'r  of  the  respondents  had  been 
visited  once  by  a  block  worker  and  7'c  had 
been  visited  more  than  once. 

Among  poor  respondents,  however,  10% 
had  been  visited  once,  and  a  large  25'';  had 
been  visited  more  than  once.  This  is  an  en- 
couraging sign  in  one  respect,  but  discour- 
aging in  another.  Although  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  poor  have  been  contacted  by  com- 
munity organizations  workers,  they  simply 
have  not  yet  learned  enough  from  those 
workers  to  make  the  connection  between  the 
name  of  the  organization  sponsoring  the 
visits  and  the  other  facilities  and  services 
available  through  the  same  organizations. 

Table  304  shows  the  number  of  poor  re- 
spondents contacted  by  poverty  workers. 

TABLE  304 

Poor  respondents  answer  question  asking  whether  or  not 
they  have  been  visited  by  a  poverty  or  block  worker. 


Number         Percent 
ol  re-  ol  re- 

spondents     spondents 


Yes 

No               

46 
18 

r^o  answer 

4 

Total 

68 

67.65 

26.47 
5.88 

100.00 


The  trend  which  we  noted  In  Part  A  holds 
true  for  the  poor  respondents  as  well.  There 
are  more  individuals  who  can  recognize  the 
names  of  the  pwverty  organizations  than 
:ire  aware  of  the  services  and  aid  promoted 
by  them.  It  is  extremely  disappointing  to 
note,  however,  that  the  percentages  of  poor 
respondents  demonstrating  an  awareness  of 
ihe  poverty  organizations  are  so  low. 

There  are  several  possible  explanations  for 
this.  In  Section  A.  we  proferred  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  knowledge  of  the  poverty  orga- 
nizations in  Washington  by  the  Individuals 
living  in  the  areas  surveyed  was  only  sur- 
face deep.  We  suggested  that  what  knowledge 
there  was  came  from  exposure  to  the  mass 
media.  This  would  explain  familiarity  with 
the    names,   but   not   the   services. 

We  might  expect,  although  we  have  no 
evidence  as  proof,  that  the  poor  respondents 
would  be  less  likely  to  read  as  many  news- 
papers or  to  listen  as  closely  to  the  news 
broadcasts  as  other  respondents.  If  this  were 
the  case,  then  it  might  follow  that  they 
would  have  less  familiarity  with  the  names 
( f  the  poverty  organizations. 

When  we  examine  the  responses  to  the 
tjuestion  asking  how  the  individual  learned 
about  UPO.  as  disclosed  In  Table  303.  there 
is  some  support  for  the  above  hypothesis. 
While  42^,  of  the  total  population  learned 
about  UPO  through  the  mass  media,  only 
32%  of  the  poor  respondents  listed  news- 
papers, radio,  or  television  as  a  source.  Al- 
most 37%,  listed  friends  or  relatives  and  7%) 
listed  poverty  workers. 

TABLE  303 

How  poor  respondents  learned  about  existence  of  UPO. 


Number         Percent 
of  re-  of  re- 

spondents     spondents 


Are  not  aware  ot  UPO.  12  17.65 

F.'om  neighbor  or  friends. 25  36.76 

Ftom  poverty  worker 5  7.35 

Fiom  mass  media.  22  32.35 

From  neighborhood  group 2  2  94 

Noanswer 2  2.94 

Total 68  99.99 


There  is  apparently  more  transference  of 
Information  through  persons  than  by  the 
mass  media  among  poor  respondents.  For 
this  reason.  It  Is  extremely  Important  to  dis- 
cover how  many  of  the  poor  respondents  have 
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Number         Percent 
ol  re-  ot  re- 

spondents     spondents 


Never 

Once  

More  tl'an  once... 


44 
7 
17 


64.71 
10.29 
25.00 


Total. 


68 


100  00 


2.  Participation 

We  noted  In  Section  B.l.  that  although  few 
poor  respondents  were  aware  of  services  pro- 
vided by  the  poverty  organizations,  nearly 
357,  had  been  contacted  at  least  once  by 
IX)verty  workers  We  might  hope  that  a  num- 
ber of  these  would  have  been  encouraged  to 
visit  their  development  centers  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  activities  which  would  help  them 
learn  how  to  help  themselves. 

Unfortunately,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
case.  Poor  respondents  in  slightly  less  pro- 
portion than  the  total  sample  (with  the  poor 
removed)  have  been  to  development  centers 
in  their  neighborhoods.  Of  the  08  poor  re- 
spondents, only  8,  or  under  12';,  had  ever 
visited  the  center.  Only  4  poor  respondents 
had  ever  gotten  any  assistance  from  the 
neighborhood  centers  and  only  4  had  ever 
participated  In  any  form  of  activity  spon- 
sored by  a  neighborhood  development  center. 
This  means  that  under  6%  of  the  hardcore 
poor — a  shockingly  low  percentage — have  ac- 
tually participated  in  any  activity  which 
might  help  them  to  alleviate  their  economic 
hardship. 

Tables  305  to  307  illustrate  these  facts. 

TABLE  305 

Number  ot  poor  respondents  who  know  about  existence  of  a 
development  center  in  their  neighborhood 


Not  aware  of  any 

Know,  but  never  visited  it 
Know,  and  have  visited... 

Total 


Number 
of  re- 
spondents 

Percent 
of  re- 
spondents 

45 
15 
8 

66.18 
22.06 
11.76 

68 


100.00 


TABLE   306 

Number  of  poor  respondents  receiving  aid  from  neighborhood 
development  center 


Number 
of  re- 
spondents 


Percent 
ot  re- 
spondents 


No  aid 

Food  and/or  clothes. 

Several  services 

Question  not  asked.. 

Total 


19 
3 
1 

45 


68 
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TABLCio? 


Number  of  poor  respondents  who  have  participated  in  devel- 
opment centei  activities. 


27.94 
4.41 
1.47 

66.18 


100.00 


Number 
ol  re- 
spondents 

Percent 

ol  re- 
spondents 

Attended  meetings 

4 

5.88 

Nothing 

No  answer 

16 

3 

25.53 
4.41 

.       ...                   45 

66.18 

Total :.. 

68 

100.00 

These  shocking  statistics  verify  what  was 
suggested  earlier  in  Part  I,  when  we  noted 
that  only  2  poor  individuals  had  participated 
in  Federally  sponsored  job  training  programs 
since  leaving  school.  This  table  is  represented 
here  as  Table  308. 

TABLE  308  • 

Participation'of^poor  in  training  programs  alter  leaving  school. 


Number         Percent 
ol  re-  ol  re- 

spondents     spondents 


54 


No  participation 45\. 

Noanswer.    .   .  9/' 

Vocational  education  adult  high 

school - -  - 

Paid  for  classes  ..  

Private  training  programs 

Federal  |ob  program 

Total 68 


79.41 


8 

11.76 

3 

4.41 

1 

1.47 

2 

2.94 

99  99 


3.  Opinions 

Although  a  majority  of  the  poor  respond- 
ents felt  that  the  War  on  Poverty  was  doing 
"a  lot"  or  "some"  good,  24%  felt  that  it  was 
doing  "no  good"  and  267c  declined  comment. 
The  poor  were  thus  more  pessimistic  than 
the  sample  as  a  whole. 

Since  so  few  of  the  poor  respondents  knew 
about  a  group  in  the  neighborhood  working 
on  the  problems,  the  nimiber  of  those  will- 
ing to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  such  a 
group  was  exceedingly  small.  Again,  a  great 
many  refused  to  comment. 

Tables  309  and  310  show  the  responses  to 
these  questions. 


TABLE  309 


Poor  responses  to'question  asking  results  of  poverty  war. 


Number 
of  re- 
spondents 


Percent 
ol  re- 
spondents 


Doing  a'lot  or  some  good   34  ^'  "** 

Notmuchgood.   0  0 

Nogood. 6  28.53 

Noanswer '»  "■" 

Total 68  100.00 


TABLE  310 

Poor  respondents'  opinion  of  how   neighborhood  group  Is 
lunctioning. 


Answers 


Percent  re- 
Number      Percent    spondents 
of  re-         ol  re-       with  not 
spondents  spondents  answered 
removed 


Group  doing  a  lot  of  good... 

Quite  a  bit,  some 

No  answer.   

Question  not  asked 

Total 


10 
4 
9 

45 


14.71 

5.88 

13.24 

66.18 


43.48 

17.39 
39.13 


68        100. 01 


Note;T=23. 

Approximately  as  many  of  the  poor  re- 
spondents as  Indlvldauls  In  the  sample  as  a 
whole  felt  that  "people"  should  be  active  In 
and  be  responsible  for  i-unning  the  poverty 
agencies.  Fewer  of  the  poor  felt  that  a  "gov- 


\ 
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emment"  ahould  run  the  poverty  agencies 
The  largest  number,  however,  and  in  fact 
a  majority,  expressed  no  opinion  whatso- 
ever. This  too  Is  a  discouraging  fact.  Table 
311  indicates  this. 

TABLE  311 
Poor  rtsponiss  to  question  tsking  wtio  should  run  tiM  poverty 

PfOflfMU 


PeopJ*  at  tha  arM. . 
Fodoral  Gov«rnm«nt 

City  government 

Otlier 

Don't  know 

Totil 


NumtMr 

otre- 

sposdssts 

Percent 

ot  re- 

speodwrts 

15 
6 

2 
1 

a 

22. 0« 
t.82 
2.94 
l.«7 

M.71 

100.00 


C.  The  poverty  prograins  in  three  areas  of  the 
inner  city 

When  this  study  was  begun,  It  was  my  aim 
to  gather  evidence  about  the  relative  merits 
and  effectiveness  of  the  three  different  types 
of  neighborhood  development  centers  oper- 
ating under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Planning 
OrganlzaCtlon  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
suspectedr  perhaps  because  of  my  own  bias 
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towards  the  town  meeting  type  of  community 
organization,  that  a  community  corporation 
organized  on  a  geographic  basis,  and  to  which 
all  residents  of  a  neighborhood  belonged, 
would  most  effectively  mobilize  Its  members 
to  action.  The  converted  settlement  house 
and  development  center  run  directly  by  the 
mammoth  Community  Action  Agency,  I  be- 
lieved, might  be  less  successful  than  a  com- 
munity corporation   In   Its  outreach  efforts. 

I  discovered,  however.  In  examining  the 
three  sample  populations- together,  that  only 
a  small  number  of  individuals  either  knew 
about,  or  had  participated  In  activities  spon- 
sored by  the  CAP.  Therefore,  any  breakdown 
by  area  of  those  respondents,  of  necessity, 
results  In  very  small  numbers  of  people. 
Nevertheless,  In  order  to  compare  areas,  re- 
sponses were  grouped  In  several  different 
ways. 

Our  expectation  of  higher  awareness  of 
Poverty  Organizations  and  programs  In  Car- 
dozo,  where  the  Community  Corporation, 
CHANGE.  Inc.,  manages  the  various  poverty 
programs,  was  not  borne  out  by  the  data.  The 
highest  degree  of  awareness  seemed  to  be  in 
Southeast,  where  the  development  center  is 
managed  by  Southeast  Settlement  House.  One 
reason  for  this,  however.  Is  the  fact  that 
Southeast  Settlement  House  has  been  func- 
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tlonlng  m  the  area  since  1960,  while  CHANGE. 
Inc.  and  NDC  #1  are  of  newer  vintage.  How- 
ever. It  was  only  with  the  advent  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  In  1964,  that  the 
sphere  of  activities  of  Southeast  House  was 
greatly  expanded. 

Responses  to  both  direct  and  Indirect  ap- 
proaches to  securing  knowledge  about  re- 
spondents' awareness  of  poverty  programs 
were  broken  down  by  area.  On  many  of  these 
area  comparisons,  chl  square  tests  were  per- 
formed. 

When  asked  where  they  would  go  for  as- 
sistance under  various  circumstances,  the 
residents  of  Southeast  were  significantly  more 
likely  to  give  responses  which  indicated  an 
awareness  of  poverty-afflUated  organizations 
than  respondents  living  In  either  NDC  #1  or 
Cardozo. 

When  asked  where  they  would  go  If  they 
needed  a  loan  of  $100  or  so,  nearly  12%  of  the 
respondents  of  Southeast  answered  by  Indi- 
cating a  poverty  organization  sponsored 
credit  union.  This  compares  with  b%  and  3% 
giving  the  same  response  In  NDC  #1  and  Car- 
dozo respectively.  NDC  #1  residents  were  the 
most  likely  of  the  three  groups  to  Indicate 
that  they  would  have  "no  one"  to  turn  to. 
Nearly  16%  gave  this  response.  Table  312  il- 
lustrates the  distribution. 


TABLE  312.-RESPONSES  TO  QUESTION.  "WHERE  WOULD  YOU  GO  TO  GET  A  LOAN  OF  SAY  JlOO"  BY  AREA 


Authority 
figure 


Friend  or 
relative 


ProM  loan 
company 


No  one 


Bank 


Total 


Poverty  organization 

credit  union  

Number      Percent      Number      Percent      Number      Percent      Number      Percent      Number      Percent      Number      Percent      Number      Percent 


NDC                                            8  5.63  8  5.63 

Cardozo  ■:::■.:::::::.:.: 5  3.^2  19  13.35 

St         ". 16  11.27  13  9.15 

ToW n  6^"  *0  ^^ 


23 
20 
15 

16.70 
14.08 
10.56 

28 
29 
48 

19.72 
20.42 
33.80 

21 

IS 

9 

14.79 
10.56 
6.34 

54 

54 
41 

38.03 
38.03 
28.87 

142 
142 
142 

100.00 
99.99 
99.99 

58 


13.61 


105 


24.65 


45 


10.56 


149 


34.98 


426 


100.00 


Note:  p-0.01  toaOOl. 


Over  26%  of  the  residents  of  Southeast 
contrasted  with  21%  In  NDC  «1  and  11% 
In  Cardozo  Indicated  that  they  would  go  to 
a  poverty  organization  or  development  cen- 
ter If  they  needed  emergency  clothes  or  food. 
This  Is  significantly  more  than  chance  would 
predict.  For  this  question.  It  was  Cardozo 
which  had  the  largest  percentage  of  respond- 
ents (18%)  who  Indicated  that  there  was 
no  one  to  nirn  to.  These  facts  are  disclosed 
in  Table  313. 

The  results  of  the  third  question  as  broken 
down  by  area  are  less  revealing  and  not  statis- 
tically significant.  When  asked  where  they 
would  seek  help  if  cheated  by  a  store,  most 
Southeast  residents  responded  either  by  In- 
dicating they  would  go  to  a  lawyer  or  to  the 
Better  Business  Bureau.  Extremely  few  (3%  ) 
listed  the  police.  Table  314  indicates  the 
distribution. 

There  was  very  little  difference  between 
areas  In  responses  to  the  question  which 
asked  whether  there  was  any  group  In  the 
neighborhood  which  was  working  on  prob- 
lems. Nearly  28 '"o  of  the  residents  Inter- 
viewed In  Cardozo  were  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  age  group  organized  to  help  eliminate 
Inner-clty  conditions.  This  compares  with 
26%  in  Southeast,  and  24%  In  NDC  #1. 
Table  315  shows  this. 

These  results  are  quite  Interesting.  While 
a  few  more  persons  In  Cardozo  than  the 
other  areas  are  aware  that  there  Is  "some 
group"  working  on  problems,  there  are  more 
persons  In  Southeast  who  know  specifically 
where  to  go  when  problems  arise  or  under 
certain  conditions. 

When  respondents  living  In  the  three  areas 
were  asked  directly  about  their  knowledge  of 
poverty  organizations,  there  were  also  some 
Interesting  results. 

Well  over  a  majority  of  respondents  In  all 
three  areas  were  aware  of  the  existence  of 
PRIDE.  Inc.,  and  there  was  little  variation 
In  responses. 


The  great  majority  of  respondents  In  all 
three  areas  had  heard  of  UPO.  Over  92% 
of  the  population  sampled  In  Cardozo  and 
Southeast  were  familiar  with  Washington's 
Community  Action  Agency.  Surprisingly, 
however.  In  NDC  Jtl.  where  UPO  Is  located, 
only  86%  of  the  residents  had  heard  of  It. 


Fewer  of  the  residents  of  each  area,  how- 
ever, were  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  Neigh- 
borhood Development  Center.  65%  of  the 
respondents  In  Southeast  and  64%  of  the 
respondents  In  Cardozo  were  unaware  of  a 
development  center  in  their  neighborhoods. 
In  NDC  «1,  59%  did  not  know  of  a  center. 


TABLE  313. -RESPONSES  BY  AREA  TO  QUESTION:  IF  YOU  NEEDED  CLOTHES  OR  FOOD  OR  HELP.  WHERE  WOULD  YOU  GO? 


Aim 


Poverty 
organization 


District  of  Colum- 
bia welfare 


Friend  or 
relative 


Nowhere 


Total 


Number  Percent  Number  Percent  Number  Percent  Number  Percent  Number  Percent 


NDCNol  30      21.13  26      18.31  66      46.48  20      14.08 

Cardozo     "'                                   ....  16      11.27  20      14,08  81      57.04  25      17.61 

Southeast '.". 37      26.06  27      19.01  62      43.66  16      11.27 


142 

100 

142 

100 

142 

100 

Note:  T=426;p=0.0S  to  0.02. 

TABLE  314.— RESPONSES  BY  AREA  TO  QUESTION:  IF  YOU  BOUGHT  A  TV  AND  IT  WAS  BROKEN.  WHERE  WOULD  YOU  GO? 


Polica 


Lawyer 


Better  Business 
Bureau 


Other 


Total 


Arts 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num-       Per 
ber        cent 


NDC  No.  1 

Cardozo 

Southeast 


15 
9 
4 


11.11 
6.77 
2.98 


49 
51 
63 


36.30 
38.35 
45.32 


63  46.67 
65      48. 87 

64  46.04 


5.93 
6.02 
5.76 


135  100.  CI 
133  100. 00 
139      100.00 


Note:  p^0.20. 

TABLE  315— KNOWLEDGE  OF  GROUP  IN  NEIGHBORHOOD  WORKING  TO  SOLVE  PROBLEMS.  BY  AREA 


Area 


NDC  No  1. 

Cardozo 

Southeast.. 


No  group 

There  is  a 

group 

TotJ 

1 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

104 
99 
105 

75.91 
72.26 
75. 

33 
38 

35 

24.09 
27.73 
25. 

137 
137 
140 

100.00 
99.99 
100.00 

Note:  p-0.70toO.K). 
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doubt  Including  political  onea  aa  w«U,  will 
have  to  b«  attacked  simultaneoualy  before 
the  D.C.  realdenta  feel  that  real  progress  is 
being  made. 

[Appendix   A| 

THK    UNrrXD    PlJkNNlNO    OaOANIZATIONS    WASH- 
INGTON'S      COMlitJNn-T       ACTION       ACMJCT 

StrMMKX.    1967 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  organiza- 
tion designated  by  O  E.O  to  perform  the 
function  of  a  Community  Action  Agency  Is 
the  United  Planning  Organization  (UPO). 
UPO  was  originally  Incorporated  In  1962  as  a 
private  non-profit  corporation  after  a  study 
undertaken  Jointly  by  the  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Council.  The  Washington  Center  for 
Metropolitan  Studies,  The  Brookings  Insti- 
tute, and  Resources  for  the  Future,  which 
recommended  a  "united"  effort  against 
poverty.  UPO  was  envisioned  as  an  orga- 
nization whose  primary  function  was  to  plan 
and  coordinate  anti-poverty  efforts.  It  was 
funded  primarily  by  private  foundations  in- 
cluding the  Pord  Foundation  and  by  the 
Federal  Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquents  and 
Youth  Development.  In  1964,  however,  after 
passage  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
UPO  was  selected  as  the  Community  Action 
though  dftsfgnated  and  funded  primarily  by 
O.E  6 .  H"SJ.W  ,  Department  of  Labor.  The 
organization  was  greatly  and  necessarily  ex- 
panded to  accommodate  Its  expanded  activi- 
ties and  Its  changed  purpose.  UPO  was  given 
raaponslblllty  not  only  for  long  range  and 
short  range  planning  and  coordination  but 
for  supplying  needed  services  to  the  Dis- 
trict and  establishing  neighborhood  centers. 

The  concept  behind  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  and  the  CAA  In  general  was  an 
Innovative  one  and  different  from  the  old 
welfare  agency  approach.  For  the  first  time 
the  Involvement  of  the  poor  (In  the  deci- 
sion-making process)  was  sought.  Funda- 
mental to  this  was  the  thought  that  the 
poor,  through  pressure  and  Innovation 
would  effect  changes  in  existing  Institutions. 
Support  was  also  solicited  from  various 
other  segments  of  the  community.  The  struc- 
ture  of   UPO   reflects   these  Ideas. 

The  lines  of  authority  In  UPO  flow  from 
the  Board  of  Trustees  down  through  the 
Elxecutlve  Director  and  his  staff,  outward  to 
ten  N  D  Centers.  The  Board  of  Trustees  Is 
composed  of  45  members  who  are  selected  in 
the  following  manner:  4  designated  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  6  selected 
by  Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of 
OWH:  4  nominated  by  Health  &  Health 
Council  designated  by  the  Greater  Wash- 
ington Labor  Council:  2  selected  by  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of  Trade:  1 
chosen  by  Washington  Center  for  Metrop>oU- 
tan  Studies.  1  designated  by  the  National 
Capitol  Planning  Commission:  10  selected 
by  Metropolitan  Citizens  Advisory  Council 
(MCAC)  and  9-11  members  are  selected  by 
other  members  of  the  Board.  The  10  MCAC 
members  fulflll  the  one-third  membership  of 
the  poor  requirement  established  by  OEO. 
The  Board  has  ultimate  authority  over  pro- 
grams. 

The  MCAC.  Itself  consisting  of  5  members 
from  each  of  the  10  Neighborhood  Advisory 
Councils  was  established  to  act  in  an  advi- 
sory capacity  to  the  Board.  It  reviews  prog- 
ress and  either  endorses  activities  or  sug- 
gests changes  to  the  Board. 

UPO  has  a  large  staff  of  over  100  individ- 
uals. A  schematic  representation  of  staff  or- 
ganization Is  printed  following  this  memo- 
randum. Research,  planning  and  public  In- 
formation components  are  directly  under  the 
Executive  Director.  A  Deputy  Elxecutlve  Di- 
rector Is  directly  in  charge  of  such  divisions 
as  Personnel.  Administration  and  Finance, 
while  the  Director  of  Operations  Is  concerned 
with  the  operation  of  NDC  and  clty-wlde  pro- 
gram components  In  the  manpower,  educa- 
tion, business,  transportation  and  legal  serv- 
ices areas. 
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Funding  for  UPO  after  1064  came  pre- 
dominantly from  OEO,  but  Is  iteadlly  shift- 
ing toward  Department  of  Labor  funds.  The 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  was  nearly  $30 
million. 

The  above,  very  simply.  Is  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  CAA  In  Washington.  DC.  In 
structure  UPO  resembles  other  private,  non- 
profit Community  Action  Agencies  through- 
out the  Country.  The  prescribed  functions 
of  the  CAA  in  Washington,  DC.  are  identical 
to  those  of  every  other  OAA  as  established 
by  OEO  as  follows: 

"Community  Action  Agencies  carry  out 
their  responsibility  for  organizing,  coordi- 
nating and  Improving  the  focus  of  anti- 
poverty  programs  in  a  number  of  ways.  CAA's 
may  operate  programs  directly  or  may  dele- 
gate them  to  local  public  and  private  agen- 
cies. They  assist  existing  agencies  to  more 
effectively  direct  their  efforts  to  helping  the 
poor  by  providing  supporting  and  gap  filling 
services  and  by  providing  a  linkage  between 
complementary  programs.  By  operating  at 
the  neighborhood  level,  CAA's  are  able  to  in- 
volve a  large  niunber  of  poor  In  the  pro- 
grams. Representatives  of  the  poor  on  CAA 
governing  boards  helps  to  assure  that  the 
anti-poverty  programs  are  responsive  to  the 
real  needs  of  the  poor.  And  by  surveying 
community  needs  and  resources,  planning 
and  evaluating  programs,  and  establishing 
area  and  project  priorities,  the  Community 
Action  Agency  Is  able  to  maximize  the  total 
effectiveness  of  programs  in  the  community." 

The  difficulties  which  UPO  has  faced  and 
Is  continuing  to  face  are  generated  In  part 
by  the  set  of  circumstances  and  situations 
unique  to  Washington,  DC.  but  In  other 
ways  are  similar  to  problems  CAA  has  been 
faced  with  elsewhere. 

At  this  point.  It  should  perhaps  be  noted 
that  UPO  Is  a  relatively  new  organization, 
given  a  monumental  task  to  perform,  and 
that  It  Is  perhaps  too  early  to  Judge  Its  long 
run  Impact. 

One  primary  disagreement  seems  to  be  over 
the  extent  to  which  UPO  should  function 
as  an  innovator,  an  instigator  of  change  in 
existing  Institutions  and  a  stimulator  of 
conamunlty  activity  In  the  various  forms  It 
may  take  from  community  participants  in 
organizational  activity  to  participation  in 
demonstrations,  sit-ins  and  the  like. 

Up  until  mid-196e  UPO  was  active  In  en- 
couraging clty-wlde  and  neighborhood  ac- 
tion committees  to  make  demands  upon  city 
officials  such  as  the  police,  the  school  board, 
urban  renewal  boards,  public  housing  au- 
thorities and  others,  and  If  they  were  re- 
buffed and  the  authorities  did  not  respond, 
to  organize  sit-ins  or  picketing.  The  first 
Executive  EMrector  was  In  favor  of  such 
tactics  provided  they  were  of  a  peaceful  na- 
ture, and  recently  retired  director,  Mr.  Hal 
Witt,  has  stated: 

"Demonstrations  do  have  a  place  in  a  com- 
munity organization  program.  No  question 
about  that." 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  how- 
ever, particularly  those  drawn  from  the  busi- 
ness community  or  associated  with  previous 
welfare  organizations  are  opposed  to  such 
activities.  One  member  of  the  Board  de- 
scribed the  CA  program  as  follows : 

"I  think  It  fair  to  say  that  the  psychology 
of  protest — protest  simply  for  the  sake  of 
protest,  became  all  Important.  .  .  .  There  is 
a  group  of  people  being  motivated.  I  felt,  to 
destroy,  to  march  In  protest.  In  unacceptable 
manners,  on  the  theory  that  this  was  the  only 
way  you  could  call  attention  to  the  real  need 
to  get  something  done  about  It." 

Criticism  about  these  tactics  was  also 
forthcoming  from  "powers  that  be"  with 
OEO  and  from  the  DC.  government.  There 
resulted  a  change  of  emphasis  from  more 
militant  to  a  more  p>asslve  form  of  protest 
Including  the  filing  of  petitions  and  meeting 
together  to  discuss  issues.  Thus  the  problem 
has  been  tabled  for  the  moment. 
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However,  the  question  of  technique  In- 
volved in  protest  has  not  been  resolved. 
Further  conflict  seems  built-in  since  the 
Board  members  and  the  staff  of  UPO  have 
different  outlooks.  This  Issue  must  be  re- 
solved for  eventually  UPO  will  have  to  deter- 
mine what  Interests  It  does  represent  and  ex- 
actly how  far  It  will  go  In  attempting  to  ful- 
fill both  Its  function  of  providing  services 
and  Instituting  changes  In  existing  struc- 
tures. These  two  goals  may  well  be  Incom- 
patible since  on  the  one  hand  cooperation 
and  integration  with  existing  agencies  Is 
necessary  to  provde  services  and  on  the  other 
hand  protest  is  often  directed  at  these  same 
agencies.  Scientific  Resources.  Inc.  which 
completed  a  study  of  several  community  ac- 
tion agencies  noted  that  this  was  one  of  the 
most  apparent  difficulties  which  the  CAAS 
faced.  It  said: 

"It  now  appears  that  It  could  have  been 
well  had  the  original  EOA  distinguished  be- 
tween what  can  be  called  community  action 
or  community  development  and  the  task 
of  coordination  and  '.ntegratlon.  By  putting 
the  two  tasks  together  the  role  of  OEO  and 
Its  Community  Action  Agency  as  Integrators 
has  been  minimized." 

This  question  Is  but  one  Indication  of  far 
more  fundamental  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween staff  and  Board  members  of  UPO  as 
to  the  real  meaning  of  community  action. 
OEO  has  established  a  statutory  requirement 
that  1  of  the  participants  on  the  Board  of 
any  CAA  be  from  the  ranks  of  the  poor.  UPO 
has  complied  with  these  regulations.  The  past 
director  and  the  present  director  have  indi- 
cated that  they  feel  these  i)oor  should  par- 
ticipate fully — utilizing  the  channels  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  organization.  Hal 
Witt  has  said: 

"And  we  think  that  one  of  the  ways  to 
avoid  unlawfulness,  unruly  behavior  Is  to 
have  orderly  channels  for  people  to  express 
themselves  In  ways  which  would  prove  effec- 
tive. And  proper  responsiveness  of  the  so- 
ciety to  peaceably  expressed  grievances  Is 
essential  in  our  view,  to  prevent  disorder.  If 
you  continue  to  frustrate  people.  If  you 
continue  to  show  them  the  way  they're  sup- 
posed to  behave,  it  does  not  produce  results 
for  problems  that  there  have  to  be  some  re- 
sults for.  then  you're  going  to  have  a  prob- 
lem." 

According  to  the  staff  of  UPO.  the  needs 
of  the  poor  should  be  met.  The  policy  of  UPO. 
according  to  the  staff  Is  as  follows: 

1.  Help  the  poor  to  recognize  their  prob- 
lems and  learn  to  solve  them. 

2.  To  achieve  Institutional  change  through 
control  of  contracts  with  service  agencies. 

3.  Reshape  policy  direction  of  official  bodies 
so  they  serve  more  fully  the  needs  of  the 
urban  poor. 

The  director-staff  of  UPO.  OEO.  and  the 
representatives  on  MCAC  seem  to  be  in 
agreement  with  the  fact  that  the  needs 
of  the  poor  must  be  met  and  that  full  par- 
ticipation by  the  poor  is  required  to  accom- 
plish this — although  there  is  a  divergence 
of  view  as  to  the  nature  and  type  of  par- 
ticipation— which  we  have  discussed  above. 
There  Is  some  doubt  however,  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Board  members,  excluding  MCAC 
representatives  are  fully  agreed  upon  this 
principle. 

Much  criticism  has  been  voiced  by  Board 
members  about  the  "block  voting"  of  MCAC 
representatives,  and  there  was  particular 
resentment  about  the  fact  that  at  one  meet- 
ing recently  the  MCAC  delegates,  voting 
together,  cast  the  deciding  ballots  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  continuation  of  the  Model  School 
Program. 

One  Board  member  raised  the  question  as 
to  whether  "the  Board  will  represent  con- 
stituents or  whether  It  represents  Its  own 
best  Interests."  This.  In  our  opinion.  Is  Indica- 
tive of  a  lack  of  understanding  of  one  of 
the  basic  concepts  involved  in  the  CA  ap- 
proach— that    the    poor    themselves    should 
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assess  their  needs  and  determine  the  direc- 
tion of  the  poverty  program.  The  poor  have 
not  been  represented  at  all  until  recently, 
and  it  is  unlikely  ..hat  they  have  the  experi- 
ence or  the  ability  to  individually  participate 
the  way  the  other  Board  Members  can.  It  Is 
likely  that  the  poor.  In  seeking  more  and 
more  representation  for  themselves  will  con- 
tinue to  act  m  concert  The  necessity  and 
importance  of  group  action  Is  not  understood 
by  other  Board  members,  who  until  recently 
were  involved  In  traditional  welfare  programs 
with  a  paternalistic  view  toward  the  poor.  The 
old  welfare  approach  was  one  of  generosity 
but  coupled  with  firm  direction  from  above. 
In  this  context  the  following  remarks  of 
Board  members  are  clear: 

"People  need  a  sense  of  their  own  power 
which  should  better  be  defined  as  a  sense  of 
their  own  worth,  as  a  shoulder  to  shoulder 
kind  of  thing — and  I  think  individually  .  .  . 
I  became  convinced  that  this  sense  of  power 
got  going  off  In  directions  that  were  more 
destructive  in  the  long  range  than  construc- 
tive." 

And: 

"UPO  has  been  very  responsive  to  the  pub- 
lic which  Is  very  good,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  hasn't  given  the  public  enough  leader- 
.'^hlp." 

One  manifestation  of  this  divergence  of 
L.plnlon  has  been  the  circumvention  of  the 
Board  by  the  staff  and  director  of  UPO.  Re- 
ports such  as  the  Pord  Foundation  Report 
on  the  activity  of  UPO  have  noted  that  the 
Board  Is  not  fully  participating,  but  no  one 
has  suggested  why  this  is  the  case  or  what 
could  be  done  to  change  this.  If  the  organi- 
zation Is  to  remain  structured  as  it  Is  cur- 
rently, then  of  course  It  would  be  bene- 
nclal  to  have  the  full  participation  of  the 
Board.  The  fact  that,  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  has  stated,  "the  staff  feels  the  Board 
of  Trustees  is  a  hlnderance  right  now." 
I:ad  led  to  disinterest  and  absenteeism  on 
'  he  part  of  Board  members.  Absenteeism 
was  the  reason  why  15  members  of  the 
MCAC  voting  together  could  carry  the  vote 
in  a  board  of  45.  Much  more  participation 
IS  necessary,  especially  from  members  of 
the  business  community  who  need  to  be 
drawn  Into  the  poverty  program.  The  an- 
swer to  the  dilemma,  however.  Is  more  com- 
plex than  simply  finding  a  new  director  more 
interested  In  utilizing  the  Board. 

Board  members  have  been  severely  criti- 
cal of  the  lack  of  planning  and  evaluation 
m  UPO.  The  Ford  report  also  suggested  a  dis- 
engagement from  service  activities  and  a  con- 
centration on  planning  a  long  range  project. 
Concentration  of  effort  along  these  lines 
could  alleviate  present  situations. 

UPO  has  Implemented  several  poverty  pro- 
grams on  a  clty-wlde  level  and  is  currently 
engaged  In  running  several  promising  demon- 
stration projects.  The  predominant  amount 
of  UPO's  grant  money  has  been  utilized  for 
housing,  employment,  education  and  legal 
services  programs  as  well  as  the  community 
organization  programs  which  will  be  dls- 
'  ussed  elsewhere. 

Housing  remains  a  severe  problem  if  not 
the  number  one  problem  In  the  city  today. 
We  have  heard  complaints  In  all  sectors  of 
the  city  of  the  shortages  In  housing,  the  in- 
adequacy of  public  housing,  the  dislocation 
problems  that  erection  of  new  schools  and 
urban  renewal  mean  to  the  residents  of  a 
neighborhood.  Yet  this  Is  the  area  in  which 
the  least  has  been  accomplished. 

Recently  there  has  been  some  pressure 
placed  upon  D.C.  officials  to  insure  that  the 
housing  code  Is  enforced. 

UPO  should  be  given  credit  for  Its  efforts 
in  establishing  the  Housing  Development 
Corporation.  Their  plan  of  assisting  non- 
profit cooperative  sponsors  is  a  good  one. 

Educational  needs  are  also  great  In  the 
District.  The  Model  School   Program,  spon- 
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sored  by  UPO — which  achieved  very  little 
while  in  operation — has  been  discontinued. 
According  to  some  reports,  much  of  the  prob- 
lem over  the  program  was  due  to  difficulties 
with  the  School  Board. 

The  Day  Care  and  Headstart  programs  have 
by  all  measurements  been  successful,  but  all 
areas  of  the  city  have  not  yet  been  served. 
In  fact,  only  360  of  15,000  children  were 
accommodated    in   Headstart  last   year. 

The  Neighborhood  Legal  Services  Programs 
have  apparently  been  a  great  success.  How- 
ever, perhaps  WLSP  has  not  done  enough  to 
carry  out  the  Ideal  of  challenging  existing 
structures  and  causing  changes  In  existing 
Institutions. 

Employment  along  with  education  and 
housing  are  surely  the  most  serious  socio- 
economic problems  to  be  met  In  the  District. 
The  U.S.  Employment  Service  In  the  Dis- 
trict Indicated  that  there  were  24.600  un- 
employed in  1965.  An  even  more  acute  prob- 
lem is  that  of  underemployment.  The  Man- 
power Division  of  UPO  has  developed  a 
program  with  9  components  to  help  find 
and  train  Individuals  of  various  ages.  The 
progress  thus  far  has  been  slow  as  Indicated 
by  the  following  figures:  Prom  February 
1966  until  April  1967,  the  UPO  Manpower  In- 
formation System  listed  17,800  applicants 
for  some  30,000  Jobs,  but  placed  only  6.000 
persons. 

The  most  Impressive  program  which  has 
come  to  our  attention  is  that  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  Concentrated  Employ- 
ment Program  which  was  recently  begun 
here  In  the  District  under  the  aegis  of  UPO. 
All  sorts  of  supportive  services  and  encour- 
agements will  be  given  to  the  Job  appli- 
cant so  that  he  can  gradually  adjust  him- 
self to  a  working  life  and  maintain  gainful 
employment. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  in  employment  pro- 
grams has  come  about  because  of  lack  of 
coordination  between  various  agencies.  Spe- 
cial difficulty  arose  this  summer  when  NYC 
enroUees  were  forced  to  register  with  several 
agencies  In  order  to  gain  employment.  One 
Neighborhood  Center  alone  lost  359  youths 
of  360.  Every  effort  should  be  made  with  these 
programs  to  simplify  application  processes. 

Cooperation  between  USES  and  UPO  has 
not  been  exemplary.  The  two  organizations 
do  not  share  Job  listing.  There  needs  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  cooperation  between  USES  orga- 
nizations in  the  District  and  those  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  since  the  great  reservoir 
of  manpower  Is  found  in  the  former  and 
many  Jobs  In  the  latter. 

As  we  stated  earlier,  UPO  Is  a  new  organi- 
zation which  has  been  forced  to  expand  rap- 
Idly  to  handle  a  large  program  and  to  per- 
form many  functions  which  it  was  not  orig- 
inally Intended  to  perform.  Therefore,  It  Is 
perhaps  too  soon  to  evaluate  the  organiza- 
tion. However,  It  Is  not  too  soon  to  suggest 
directions  In  which  it  should  move. 

Our  primary  suggestion  Is  that  UPO  should 
become  more  of  a  planning  and  research 
organization  rather  than  an  administrator  of 
programs  which  could  be  run  Just  as  well 
under  the  aegis  of  existing  agencies.  The 
cooperation  and  active  support  of  other  or- 
ganizations, businesses,  and  Individual  citi- 
zens In  the  poverty  effort  must  be  solicited 
If  the  effort  Is  to  be  effective.  To  accomplish 
this  task  of  coordination,  a  delineation  of 
power  and  responsibility  should  be  made — 
with  neighborhood  centers  or  preferably  cor- 
porations having  ultimate  authority  In  their 
particular  areas — and  with  more  utilization 
made  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  setting 
UPO  policy  in  the  planning  aspects  of  UPO 
activity. 

We  would  also  suggest  the  utilization  of 
UPO  as  an  agent  to  encourage  changes  In 
various  other  agencies  along  the  lines  con- 
sidered In  UPO  research  and  planning  ses- 
sions to  be  important. 
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THE  ANALYSIS  OP  A   NEIGHBORHOOD 
DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 

(The  Near  Northeast,  Washington,  D.C, 
Summer  1967) 

The  policy  aims  of  a  Community  Action 
Agency  such  as  UPO  can  be  formulated  and 
articulated  at  a  clty-wlde  level,  but  can  only 
be  translated  into  effective  action  at  the 
neighborhood  level.  Thus  It  Is  necessary  to 
examine  the  various  types  of  neighborhood 
development  centers  in  operation  under  the 
auspices  of  UPO  In  order  to  determine  which 
kind  of  structure  most  suitably  enables  the 
disadvantaged  people  of  an  area  to  both 
receive  services  and  organize  to  better  them- 
selves. In  many  cases,  neighborhood  centers 
have  not  been  In  operation  long  enough  to 
enable  one  to  make  a  complete  evaluation. 
However,  one  should  be  able  to  discern 
whether  or  not  the  direction  In  which  the 
organization  Is  moving  will  ultimately  facil- 
itate the  implementation  of  the  end  goals 
of  service  and  organization  set  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

There  are  ten  designated  poverty  areas  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  proper,  and  three 
distinct  types  of  neighborhood  development 
centers  which  operate  programs.  UPO  oper- 
ates two  of  the  centers  directly.  Three  centers 
have  been  contracted  out  to  welfare  groups, 
or  community  organisations  such  as  the  Ur- 
ban League  which  operated  In  the  area  before 
the  establishment  of  UPO. 

Near  Northeast  Is  unique  because  while  it 
Is  now  operated  by  a  Community  Corpora- 
tion (The  Community  Development  Corpora- 
tion— CIC)  the  contract  to  operate  was  held 
for  a  time  by  Hospitality  House,  a  settle- 
ment house.  Hospitality  House  did  not  suc- 
ceed In  either  winning  popular  support  or 
effectuating  the  alms  of  OEO  as  regards  com- 
munity organization,  and  the  contract  was 
not  renewed.  Policy  Issues  were  raised  as  a 
result  of  this  experience  which  have  as  yet 
not  been  totally  resolved. 

After  a  brief  description  of  the  geograph- 
ical area  In  which  the  development  center 
operates  and  the  structure  of  the  present 
organization,  we  will  consider  how  effectively 
CIC  has  been  functioning. 

The  Near  Northeast  area,  geographically, 
is  a  large,  sprawling  area  botmded  by  South 
Capitol  Street,  the  Anacostla  River,  New 
York  Avenue  and  the  B&O  Railroad  track. 
Consisting  of  ten  U.S.  Census  tracts,  the  Near 
Northeast  is  roughly  comparable  to  the  area 
encompassed  in  Police  Precinct  if9.  The  pop- 
ulation is  not  totally  homogeneous  since  It 
includes  such  diverse  groups  as  Negro  ghetto 
dwellers  on  Parker  Street  and  white  collar 
Caucasian  Congressional  employees  who  live 
In  town  houses  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Accardlng  to  the  1960  U.S.  Census  there 
were  almost  82,000  Inhabitants  of  which  75% 
were  Negro.  Ten  years  ago  15%  of  the  more 
than  25,500  dwellings  were  classified  as 
"dilapidated"  and  b%  lacked  plumbing  facili- 
ties. Indications  are  that  while  the  portion  of 
Near  Northeast  encompassed  in  Census  Tract 
82  and  extending  Into  81  has  had  many  dwell- 
ings renovated  and  has  become  predomi- 
nantly a  white  neighborhood,  conditions  In 
the  remaining  eight  tracts,  have  deteriorated. 

The  population  of  tracts  79,  80,  83,  85.  88.1. 
88.2.  and  89  has  greatly  Increased  due  to  an 
Influx  of  persons  displaced  by  Urban  Renewal 
projects  in  Cardozo  and  Southwest.  We  esti- 
mate the  total  population  of  Near  Northeast 
at  near  90,000 — and  excluding  Census  Tract 
82,  90%  of  the  population  Is  Negro. 

Data  collected  from  a  partially  completed 
random  sample  survey  of  125  persons,  living 
in  the  Near  Northeast,  presently  being  con- 
ducted enables  us  to  characterize  the  typical 
inhabitant  of  the  area.  The  average  adult 
Interviewed  was  a  Negro  40  years  of  age,  who 
although  born  in  the  South,  had  lived  in  the 
District   for    10    years     The    average    person 
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earned  $3,300  (16%  had  incomes  lesa  than 
tlOOO)  and  wa«  employed.  14%  of  the  persona 
categorized  as  employable,  however,  were 
without  Jobe.  Characteristically,  the  person 
Interviewed  had  less  than  12  years  of  educa- 
tion—only 33%  had  completed  high  school. 
45%  were  unskilled  workers. 

Our  tentative  results  reveal  a  poor,  rather 
apathetic  community,  seven  percent  of  whose 
residents  are  on  welfare  and  one  In  seven 
of  whom  are  unemployed  They  are  not  very 
optlmlsUc  about  their  tutvite  and  dont  feel 
federal  programs  have  helped  them  much. 
While  many  of  them  have  "good"  Jobs  (65% 
In  the  skilled  labor  force)  up  to  14';  are  un- 
employed. Our  present  local  poverty  pro- 
grams are  not  reaching  them.  The  resldenu 
of  Near  Northeast  have  mixed  feelings  about 
adequacy  of  schools,  medical  services  and 
garbage  and  rental  rates,  and  50%  are  not 
looking  for  a  better  Job.  They  do  not  seem 
to  be  radicals,  yet  26';  do  not  believe  that 
riots  are  harmful. 

The  Near  Northeast  Is  a  greatly  oversize 
"neighborhood"  the  largest  target  area  In 
the  District  both  geographically  and  pop- 
ulaUon-wlse.  The  high  population  Includes 
a  middle  Income  group — 14^  of  the  In- 
habltantShad  Incomes  over  $6,000  and  6.000 
families  Which  could  be  classified  as  desper- 
ately poor.  Any  neighborhood  development 
center  attempting  to  function  under  the 
limitations  Imposed  by  lack  of  cohealveness 
of  the  territory,  physical  dispersion  of  pop- 
ulation, the  great  amount  of  deprivation  and 
need  contrasted  to  the  small  amount  of 
operating  funds  was  destined  to  have  severe 
dlfBcultles. 

These  'natural"  physical  conditions  must 
be  kept  In  mind  when  evaluating  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  center.  Size  can  be  a 
crucial  factor.  The  Community  Corporation 
which  has  been  considered  a  pilot  project  In 
the  fleld— that  of  ECCO  in  Cleveland.  Ohio 
— had  a  target  population  of  7,000  One  of 
the  developers  of  the  project  suggested  that 
an  Increase  beyond  25,000  would  not  be 
feasible. 

Before  the  advent  of  UPO.  two  settlement 
houses.  Christ  Child  and  Hospitality,  worked 
to  combat  poverty  In  the  Near  Northeast.  A 
great  deal  of  bitterness  was  generated  at 
Christ  ChllQ  House  by  the  awarding  of  the 
UPO  contract  to  Hospitality  House,  and  to 
this  date,  there  has  been  little  cooperation 
between  UPO  and  Christ  Child  House.  The 
director  of  the  Poverty  Program  chosen  by 
UPO  was  a  man  of  social  work  background 
who  was  assisted  by  the  Director  of  an  old 
line  settlement  house  The  latter's  approach 
was  predominantly  a  service-oriented  one. 
More  emphasis  was  placed  on  alleviation  of 
immediate  need— a  welfare  agency  concept — 
rather  than  on  the  stimulation  of  community 
Initiative. 

This  approach,  seemingly  at  odds  with  the 
concepts  developed  by  OEO.  and  the  tight 
administrative  control  wielded  by  the  Di- 
rector, rankled  community  leaders.  Citizens 
participating  In  the  Community  Action 
Council  (CAC) — an  advisory  organization 
composed  of  members  chosen  by  block  repre- 
sentatives and  members  of  conununlty  or- 
ganizations— determined  that  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  area  should  control  their  own 
war  on  poverty.  Therefore,  the  Idea  of  CIC 
was  conceived  In  1965.  and  developed  during 
that  year.  It  received  the  contract  to  admin- 
ister the  poverty  program  in  September.  1966. 
from  UPO. 

The  CIC.  which  represents  all  citizen  of 
Near  Northeast.  Is  governed  by  a  Board  of 
Directors.  The  Board  members  previously 
numbering  30.  but  now  set  at  40,  are  chosen 
from  among  representatives  sent  by  citizen 
block  organizations  and  from  business, 
church,  and  civic  groups  In  the  area.  The 
Officers  of  the  CIC  are  elected  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  acting  In  concert  with  the  Board. 
The  officers  have  the  power  to  hire  a  Director 
and  Assistant  Director  of  the  Neighborhood 
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Service  Center  and  to  vest  him  with  the  au- 
thority to  hire  workers  to  Implement  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  poverty  program. 

The  CAC  remains  as  a  parallel  organiza- 
tion. Its  membership  was  recently  expanded 
to  include  automatically  all  members  of  the 
community.  The  CAC  elects  officers  who  rep- 
resent the  area  on  the  Metropolitan  Citi- 
zens Advisory  Council.  Primarily,  the  CAC  Is 
to  function  as  a  supervisory  body — designed 
to  advise  CIC  and  the  Director  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Center  and  to  Criticize  and  suggest 
changes.  Actually,  however,  as  It  has  devel- 
oped, many  of  the  CIC  Board  members  are 
also  officers  of  the  CAC.  Thus,  the  effecUve- 
ness  of  the  CAC  aa  a  supervisory  body  Is 
diminished. 

The  actual  Neighborhood  Development 
Center  was  designed  to  have  several  com- 
ponent parts:  community  organization,  con- 
sumer action,  education  and  neighborhood 
housing  programs.  In  addition  branches  of 
the  clty-wlde  organizations  of  Neighborhood 
Legal  Services.  Day  Care  were  located  in  Near 
Northeast  and  a  Credit  Union  was  estab- 
lished. 

Originally,  there  were  designated  housing 
and  consumer  action  advisers  who  had 
worked  under  them  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion and  stimulate  activity  In  these  areas. 
After  a  reorganization  of  the  center  statT — 
promoted  by  a  cut-back  In  funds  by  UPO, 
however,  the  posts  of  housing  and  consumer 
action  advisors  were  abolished  and  distinc- 
tion was  made  only  between  the  general  cate- 
gory of  neighborhood  worker  and  the  super- 
visory category  of  community  action  or- 
ganizers. As  a  result  of  this,  what  special  ef- 
forts there  were  previously  In  housing  and 
consumer  areas  were  abandoned  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  designated  workers  concern- 
ing themselves  with  these  vital  questions. 

The  structure  of  the  neighborhood  ceiiter 
of  NNE,  then.  a«  discussed  above,  consists  of 
the  CIC,  (the  corporation  formed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  residents  of  the  area) 
the  CAC  (a  parallel  and  advisory  structure 
to  which  all  Inhabitants  automatically  be- 
long), the  staff  and  the  director  of  the  cen- 
ter. The  policy  and  guidelines  under  which 
the  center  operates  are  set  somewhat 
vaguely  by  OEO.  and  articulated  In  terms 
not  much  more  specific  by  UPO.  As  we  have 
seen,  there  Is  confusion  as  to  the  role  which 
UPO  Itself  should  play.  We  descrlb?d  this 
conflict  as  one  of  fundamental  disagree- 
ments between  groups  within  UPO — namely, 
staff  and  Board— as  to  whether  UPO  should 
function  merely  as  a  coordinating  body  for 
the  provision  of  services  or  whether  It  should 
function  as  an  Innovator  and  an  Instigator 
of  change. 

There  were  and  still  are  policy  disagree- 
ments of  a  like  nature  at  the  Near  Northeast 
Nelghbarhood  Center.  A  conflict,  which  ortg- 
Imted  at  the  Settlement  House  holding  the 
UPO  contract,  between  the  Director  of  the 
Center  and  several  of  the  Board  members  of 
CIC  (previously  CAC  officers),  has  erupted 
Into  a  major  battle  for  control  of  the  center. 
The  struggle  In  NNE  can  be  characterized 
partially  as  a  policy  struggle  between  a  di- 
rector and  his  associates  who  came  originally 
from  the  social  worker  milieu,  and  some  of 
the  citizens  of  NNE.  It  Is  also  a  political 
struggle,  for  the  citizens  of  NNE  wish  au- 
tonomy and  authority.  They  have  not  yet 
proven  that  they  can  administer  their  own 
program  and  advise  a  Director  of  their  own 
choosing.  The  outcome  of  the  struggle  in 
NNE  will  be  of  greatest  Importance  for  It 
will  determine  whether  or  not  the  CIC  can 
have  and  utilize  authority.  It  will  establish 
lines  of  authority — now  not  well  defined — 
between  citizens.  CIC.  CAC,  and  the  center 
staff.  The  battle  has  resulted  In  a  virtual 
cessation  of  activity  at  the  center,  but  will 
be  of  ultimate  benefit  If  ba.slc  policy  ques- 
tions are  resolved. 

It  Is  difficult   to  evaluate   the  manner  In 
which  the  poverty  program  has  functioned 
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In  NNE  for  several  reasons  First,  as  has  been 
noted,  there  have  been  two  'administra- 
tions" since  the  advent  of  the  program.  Sec- 
ond, there  Is  a  lack  of  established  criteria  by 
which  to  Judge  the  activities  of  a  neighbor- 
hood center.  Neither  UPO  nor  OEO  has  set 
down  clear  guidelines.  Most  reports  done  for 
OEO  or  for  the  Poverty  Subcommittee  have 
not  developed  a  worthwhile  approach. 

The  one  exception  Is  a  report  done  by 
Klrschner  Associates  In  a  study  completed 
In  December.  1966,  and  entitled  A  Description 
and  Ei^aluation  of  Neighborhood  Centerft. 
Therein  Is  presented  a  framework  for  evalua- 
tion of  neighborhood  centers  which  can  be 
most  usefully  applied  In  a  case  study  such  as 
this  The  report  suggests  utilization  of  five 
criteria  for  evaluation  as  follows: 

Criterion  1.  Local  Outreach.  Centers  are 
considered  to  be  mechanisms  for  reaching 
out  In  a  neighborhood  to  contact  the  poor 
residents.  There  Is  a  belief  that  the  poor  do 
not  have  adequate  contacts  with  the  or- 
ganizations representing  the  social,  political 
and  economic  structure  and  with  each  other 
The  center  Is  conceived  of  as  an  Important 
Institution  to  overcome  this  deficiency.  All 
concepts  of  the  proper  center  role  tend  to 
hinge  on  the  ability  of  centers  to  create  a 
clientele  of  poor  people  who  have  some  kind 
of  continuing  relationship  with  the  center 
The  nature  and  extent  of  the  outreach  of 
centers  Is  clearly  an  Important  consideration 
In  their  evaluation. 

Criterion  2.  Integration.  The  CAA  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  device  to  Integrate  a  wide 
variety  of  Interests  so  that  they  will  deal 
constructively,  efficiently  and  comprehen- 
sively with  the  problem  of  poverty  In  the 
community.  The  neighborhood  center  Is  to 
carry  out  this  same  role  at  the  neighborhood 
level — the  level  affording  the  most  direct 
contact  with  the  poor. 

Criterion  3.  Maximum  Feasible  Participa- 
tion. Title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  defines  a  community  action  program  as 
one  which,  among  other  things.  "Is  devel- 
oped, conducted  and  administered  with  the 
maximum  feasible  participation  of  resident."; 
of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups 
served"  Although  this  mandate  Is  Inter- 
preted In  a  wide  variety  of  ways.  It  Is  clear 
that  centers  should  be  organizations  where 
the  maximum  feasible  participation  Is  taking 
place 

Criterion  4.  Significant  Change.  One  of 
the  basic  postulates  underlying  the  entire 
OEO  effort  is  that  there  should  be  changes 
In  the  ways  existing  Institutions  relate  to 
the  poor  and  the  ways  In  which  the  poor  re- 
late to  these  institutions  and  other  aspects 
of  their  environment.  Thus.  It  Is  clear  that 
centers  must  be  agents  for  change. 

Criterion  5.  Reasonable  Cost.  A  criterion 
for  considering  any  program  or  institution  Is 
that  its  costs  bear  some  reasonable  rela- 
tionship to  the  results  it  is  achieving  and 
that  alternative  approaches  do  not  offer 
equivalent  solutions  at  considerably  less 
cost. 
^  Outreach 

The  stated  purpose  of  CIC  in  its  contract 
with  UPO  is  "to  fight  the  feelings  of  hope- 
lessness that  often  characterize  the  poverty 
population  in  the  urban  environment  by 
demonstrating  that  people  working  together 
can  bring  about  changes  In  a  community." 
In  order  to  do  this,  of  course,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  Individual  person  be  contacted  and 
provided  with  both  the  opportunities  and 
the  motivation  for  change.  The  quantity  of 
peoble  contacted,  and  the  quality  of  the  con- 
tacts need  to  be  examined. 

The  staff  of  Near  Northeast  maintains  that 
all  poor  families  have  been  contacted — vis- 
ited at  least  once  by  neighborhood  workers — 
and  that  '4  of  the  nearly  6.000  desperately 
poor  families  benefit  from  one  or  more  serv- 
ices. The  monthly  reports  from  Near  North- 
east Indicate  that  from  1,000  to  4,000  persons 
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per  month  either  are  contacted  or  receive 
services  and  participate  In  CAC  or  block 
meetings.  However,  there  Is  no  means  of  de- 
termining how  many  of  these  are  new  con- 
tacts and  how  many  are  repeats. 

We  attempted,  by  conducting  a  random 
sample  survey  of  NNE  residents,  to  discover 
how  extensive  the  outreach  of  CIC  has  been. 
Although  all  of  the  data  has  not  been  col- 
lected and  tabulated,  the  following  trends 
appear.  Fully  56"^  of  the  people  Interviewed 
In  NNE  were  not  .-iware  of  the  existence  of 
the  CIC-run  neighborhood  service  center. 
88'';-  of  those  interviewed  did  not  know  the 
location  of  the  center,  88%  declared  that 
CIC  had  not  performed  any  services  for  them 
and  83%  acknowledged  that  they  did  not 
participate  In  any  CAC-CIC  activities.  Thus, 
quantity-wise,  the  outreach  according  to  ovir 
statistics  has  not  been  as  great  as  had  been 
thought.  Part  of  this  Is  undoubtedly  a  func- 
tion of  the  fact  that  CIC  Is  a  new  organiza- 
tion. 

On  a  question  which  asked  inhabitants 
v,l»ere  they  would  go  for  help,  3%,  declared 
they  would  go  to  Hcspitallty  House,  4.6%  to 
Christ  Child  House,  21.5%  to  D.C.  Welfare. 
:3'.  to  their  own  church,  and  only  15% 
ti  the  CIC  center. 

The  quality  of  the  outreach  is  also  Im- 
portant, but  more  difficult  to  gauge.  By  this 
we  mean  the  ability  of  programs  to  reach 
the  hard-core  poor  rather  than  the  upper 
ievels  of  the  poverty  groups.  When  income  is 
correlated  with  knowledge  of  the  location 
(if  UPO.  and  with  utilization  of  services,  we 
lind  that  of  those  who  know  the  location  of 
ilie  CIC  Center.  77%  had  incomes  under 
$6,000.  Of  those  utilizing  one  or  more  serv- 
ices of  the  Center.  80%  had  Incomes  of 
tinder  $6,000.  Those  citizens  participating  in 
activities  of  CAC-CIC  were  about  equally 
d.strlbuted  l.etween  lower  and  higher  in- 
come groups.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  small 
iiumber  of  inhabit:ints  plven  services  are 
probably  disadvantaged  but  that  smaller 
lumbers  of  those  p.-'rticipating  in  com- 
munity organization  activities  ,ire  actually 
hard-core  poor. 

The  Development  Center  has  a  staff  of  36, 
including  21  neighborhood  workers.  How- 
ever. 21  workers  to  cover  387  blocks  is  an 
inadequate  number.  These  workers  are  drawn 
irom  the  ranks  of  the  hard-core  poor — over 
50';  did  not  have  employment  previous  to 
their  present  Job.  and  thus,  theoretically  are 
more  capable  of  reaching  similarly  disad- 
^  antaged  through  NNE. 

Integration 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  the  poverty 
I'.'ogram  has  faced  at  all  levels  from  Federal 
agency  to  neighborhood  center  has  been  the 
difficulty  in  coordinating  and  integrating  all 
existing  programs  and  services  to  give  maxi- 
mum advantage  to  the  poor.  It  is  particularly 
important  that  al!  available  resources  be 
utilized  at  the  neighborhood  level  because 
This  is  both  the  place  where  the  amount  of 
money  available  is  In  shortest  supply  and 
where  the  real  confrontation  with  poverty 
takes  place. 

The  Near  Northeast  Center  still  has  not 
been  able  to  effectively  work  with  pre-exist- 
ing organizations.  The  original  bitterness 
engendered  by  the  award  of  a  UPO  Contract 
:o  one  settlement  house  rather  than  another 
remains.  This  Is  the  fault  of  both  sides.  The 
Directors  of  both  settlement  houses,  how- 
ever, cannot  totally  accept  either  the  philos- 
ophy behind  the  CAC  programs  which  pre- 
scribes maximum  participation  of  the  poor, 
(■r  the  aim  of  community  organization  rather 
than  provision  of  services  as  a  primary  goal. 
The  Center,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  given 
adequate  attention  to  suggestions  for  more 
efficient  means  of  oijeratlon  proffered  by  wel- 
fare agencies.  The  Center  constantly  refers 
jjeople  to  the  various  settlement  houses  for 
aid  and  assistance,  yet  does  not  attempt  to 
work  with  the  directors  of  these  organlza- 
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tions  to  coordinate  activities.  There  is  no 
reason  why  older  settlement  houses  could 
not  have  active  representation  In  CIC  and 
coordinate  their  service  efforts  with  the 
Center. 

The  Klrschner  Report  points  out  that  tra- 
ditional agencies  have  been  most  successful 
in  coordinating  with  neighborhood  centers 
when  their  efforts  have  been  focused  on 
"case"  coordination.  The  Report  also  notes 
that,  "although  there  may  be  some  changes 
in  traditional  ways  of  doing  things,  there  are 
not  yet  changes  In  the  traditional  ways  of 
thinking"  In  these  pre-existing  organiza- 
tions. If  a  conscious  decision  Is  made  to  In- 
tegrate and  coordinate  the  case  efforts  In  a 
circumscribed  area  of  activity  of  these  orga- 
nizations into  the  structure  of  a  center,  ac- 
commodation can  take  place  and  the  atti- 
tude of  the  agency  becomes  a  "moot  point." 

One  settlement  house  director  deplores  the 
poor  organization  and  communication  net- 
work of  NNE.  This  Is  a  bone  of  crntentlon 
common  to  many  agency-center  relation- 
ships. As  the  Klrschner  Report  notes: 

"Nevertheless,  highly  structural  traditional 
agencies  are  now  interacting  with  loosely 
structured  centers  and,  while  each  is  influ- 
enced by  the  other,  the  result  has  not  yet 
been  an  effective  Integration  of  effort  to  solve 
the  problem  of  neighborhood  jjoverty." 
Maximum  feasible  participation 

In  a  previous  .section  of  this  report  where 
the  Outreach  of  the  Center  was  discussed, 
we  noted  that  the  numbers  of  people  eltaer 
receiving  aid  or  actually  participating  in  the 
poverty  program  is  small  Our  data  tends  to 
indicate,  further  that  although  hnrd-core 
poor  receive  services,  they  are  less  likely  to 
continue  to  participate  In  the  activities  of 
the  center  or  of  neighborhood  organizations. 
Thus,  it  can  be  said  that  the  NNE  Center 
like  many  others  throughout  the  country  has 
not  in  the  early  stages  of  its  existence  suc- 
ceeded in  involving  the  poor  except  on  an 
emergency  basis. 

If  "maximum  feasible  participation"  has 
not  yet  occurred,  we  must  attempt  to  dis- 
cern whether  or  not  it  is  likely  to  occur.  In 
order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
how  those  people  who  are  presently  Involved 
are  acting  to  change  their  environment  and 
how  they  themselves  are  changing  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  participation. 

The  "involved"  poor  in  NNE — who  can  be 
categorized  as  belonging  for  the  most  part 
to  the  upper  strata  of  poor — participate  as 
CIC  and  CAC  members  and  officers  and  as 
staff  members.  CIC  and  CAC  officers  in  NNE 
are  the  active,  articulate  members'  of  the 
community  who  would  have  become  Involved 
in  any  organizational  work.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  a  dedicated,  active  group,  anxious 
to  do  what  Is  necessary  to  enable  their  neigh- 
borhood residents  to  learn  how  to  improve 
their  community. 

There  Is  some  frustration  among  several  of 
these  leaders  about  the  caliber  and  ineffi- 
ciency of  some  of  the  paid  workers.  One 
example  cited  was  that  of  the  Credit  Union. 
When  originally  organized  It  was  run  by  peo- 
ple chosen  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
ranks  of  the  hard  core  poor.  Unfortunately, 
these  people  had  had  little  experience  with 
the  handling  of  funds.  The  Credit  Union  lost 
considerable  money  until  one  CAC  official 
asked  permission  to  restaff  and  reorganize  It. 
She  hired  a  few  people  who  had  had  experi- 
ence In  financial  affairs  to  manage  the  Credit 
Union  and  to  direct  the  other  less  knowl- 
edgable  employees.  Since  that  time  the  Credit 
Union  has  been  a  financial  success  and  has 
had  considerable  growth.  This  incident  un- 
derscores the  importance  of  the  participation 
of  a  few  more  educated  and  experienced  poor 
in  leadership  positions.  It  Is  important  that 
the  poor  should  have  responsibility  and  au- 
thority as  soon  as  possible,  but  their  abilities 
and  training  must  be  commensurate  with  the 
positions  they  are  to  fill.  On  the  other  hand 
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the  more  advantaged  should  only  be  allowed 
to  retain  control  until  proper  training  of  the 
disadvantaged  can  take  place.  An  Ideal  situa- 
tion would  be  for  some  kind  of  tutorage  rela- 
tionship between  the  managers  of  a  Credit 
Union  and  less  educated  employees  to  be 
established  with  the  managers  stepping  aside 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Some  of  the  settlement  house  staff  mem- 
bers In  NNE  have  criticized  the  hiring  of 
hard  core  poor  as  neighborhood  workers  and 
organizers  on  the  grounds  that  they  were 
Inefficient  workers  and  poor  organizers.  OEO 
and  UPO  have  recommended  hiring  the  ex- 
tremely disadvantaged,  however,  as  one 
means  of  Improving  the  condition  of  some 
in  the  neighborhood  and  also  as  a  means 
of  facilitating  contact  with  the  hard  core 
poor.  In  NNE  the  neighborhood  workers  did 
not  seem  to  be  operating  as  effectively  as 
are  workers  in  other  neighborhood  centers 
examined.  The  most  serious  problem  is  lack 
of  training.  The  workers  in  NNE  have  had 
very  little  effective  instruction.  The  program 
has  been  further  hampered  by  rapid  turn- 
over of  community  organizers  who  supervise 
the  workers.  We  were  most  encouraged  to 
lind  that  the  most  recently  hired  community 
organizer  was  a  dynamic  young  ex-'Vlsta  vol- 
unteer who  has  had  training  in  this  type  of 
activity. 

The  neighborhood  workers  do  not  seem  to 
have  become  more  "middle  class"  oriented 
as  a  result  of  their  positions.  In  fact  the 
characteristics  of  workers  as  revealed  In  a 
survey  seem  to  parallel  those  of  the  more  dis- 
advantaged people  living  In  the  NNE.  They 
were,  if  anything,  more  conservative  In  their 
outlook.  The  workers  are  100%  Negro,  83% 
female.  Fifty  percent  are  over  30  and  50% 
under  30.  Seventy-six  percent  did  not  grad- 
uate from  high  school.  Only  10%  thought 
that  riots  would  not  hurt  people.  A  majority 
(58%)  of  neighborhood  workers  similar  to 
the  residents  of  NNE  felt  that  the  most  Im- 
portant problem  the  neighborhood  faces  Is 
that  of  Inadequate  housing. 

This  type  of  person  if  adequately  trained 
could  effectively  reach  the  poor  women  of 
NNE.  Whether  or  not  a  neighborhood  worker 
of  this  nature  could  stimulate  men  or  teen- 
agers to  participate  Is  questionable. 

Significant  change 

There  are  perhaps  three  dimensions  to 
poverty — socio-economic,  psychological,  and 
political.  It  is  perhaps  in  the  latter — the 
political  realm — that  the  greatest  changes  In 
NNE  have  occurred.  The  first  event  of  signif- 
icance was  the  formation  of  the  CIC  by  citi- 
zens of  the  area.  The  second  change  Is  In  the 
process  of  occurring  now  and  concerns  the 
power  struggle  between  the  CIC  and  the  Di- 
rector. At  least  some  of  the  citizens  are  deep- 
ly involved  In  the  poverty  program  and  have 
the  desire  to  control  the  program  themselves. 
They  are  committed  capable  people  and  once 
lines  of  authority  between  the  various  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  poverty  administration 
Is  provided  they  can  move  more  rapidly  to- 
ward a  solution  of  the  other  problems. 

Milton  Kotler.  who  has  written  at  length 
about  Wie  benefits  of  community  corpora- 
tions, f^ls  that  political  authority  held  col- 
lectively,by  poor  within  a  neighborhood  Is  a 
pre-requ,isjte  for  advances  In  other  spheres.  If 
this  theory  Is  correct,  then  an  effective  neigh- 
borhood organization  which  represents  the 
Individual  and  gives  him  political  authority 
can  be  a  catalystlc  device  hastening  progress 
economically,     socially,     and     attltudlnally. 

The  NNE  Center  has  been  less  effective  In 
stimulating  people  to  organize  for  change 
than  has  CHANGE,  Inc.  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed later,  mainly  because  It  has  developed 
no  great  Issue  around  which  people  could 
rally.  Attempt*  by  the  Center  staff  to  dem- 
onstrate at  the  White  House  against  budget 
cuts  In  OEO  funds  were  a  failure.  At  a  later 
date,  however,  protest  workers  organized  by 
the    CAC    Chairman    were    a    success.    This 
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■uggMts  that  the  CAC  and  CIC  offlclals  are 
more  closely  In  touch  with  the  citlzena 
than  U  the  Director. 

Two  other  events  support  this  view.  Over 
one-half  of  all  Individuals  and  sUJT  Inter- 
Tlewed  In  NNI  believe  that  housing  Is  the 
most  crucial  and  pressing  problem  In  the 
neighborhood.  The  Director,  however,  believes 
that  employment,  education  and  citizen 
apathy  are  most  Important  Mast  of  the  effort 
of  the  Center  will  be  directed  In  these  areas. 
Although  they  as  well  as  housing  are  Im- 
portant. It  Is  Indicative  of  a  lack  of  commu- 
nication between  citizen  and  Director.  Last 
winter  a  large  portion  of  the  staff  of  the  Cen- 
ter resigned  to  protest  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  being  Informed  of  what  was  occurring 
within  the  organization  The  Director  U  a 
diligent,  hard  working  man.  but  he  Is  ob- 
viously out  of  touch  with  the  desires  of  those 
whom  he  Is  supposed  to  be  serving. 

The  economic  and  social  conditions  and  in- 
stitutions of  NNE  remain  as  yet  relatively 
unchanged  by  the  poverty  program.  People 
In  the  community  are  slowly  becoming  aware 
of  the  various  programs  and  asjjects  of  the 
"War  on  Poverty"  however  and  are  volun- 
teering services.  We  Inspected  one  example  of 
Joint  cotemunlty-center  effort.  An  industry 
donated' art  old  building  to  the  Center  to  be 
utilized  as  a  youth  center.  A  summer  program 
was  established  with  volunteer  plumbers, 
carpenters,  electricians  and  the  like  per- 
mitted by  unions  to  supervise  neighborhood 
boys  In  the  remodeling  of  the  building  The 
boys  ranging  from  14  to  13  yexrs  were  paid 
the  minimum  wage  and  learned  various  skills 
while  building  themselves  and  their  friends 
a  gathering  place.  More  such  programs  which 
bring  business  and  the  disadvantaged  to- 
gether would  be  beneficial.  Major  problems 
such  as  housing,  education,  unemployment 
and  crime  remain  unsolved,  however.  In  NNK. 

It  Is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
there  have  been  attltudlnal  changes-  among 
the  citizens  of  NNE  since  there  exists  no 
pre-poverty  war  study.  It  is  clear  that  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  have  not  been 
reached  and  moUvated  to  participate  In 
community  affairs.  The  employees  of  the 
center  are  probably  those  who  have  changed 
the  most  since  they  believe  that  their  fel- 
low Inhabitants  of  NKE  should  be  stimu- 
lated to  become  Involved  In  communty  or- 
ganization rather  than  merely  provided  with 
services.  They  feel  that  ther  Jobs  are  Im- 
portant and  that  they  can  be  effective  in 
encouraging  others  to  better  themselves. 
With    better    training,    they    perhaps    could. 

Neighborhood  workers  have  organized 
block  clubs  m  many  sections  of  the  NNE. 
There  are  not  great  numbers  of  people  who 
regularly  participate,  but  usually  from  20  to 
30  people  attend  each  meeting.  Noticeably 
most  are  women.  Men  have  still  to  be  con- 
tacted and  convinced  that  their  presence  Is 
required. 

Reasonable  co3t 

At  NNE  as  In  most  other  centers  the 
predominant  portion  of  the  budget  Is  uti- 
lized for  the  payment  of  salaries.  S245.000 
out  of  a  total  of  $279,000  for  the  year  budg- 
et for  1967-68  Is  for  salaries.  This  amount 
pays  36  persons,  most  of  whom  did  not  have 
previous  employment.  As  the  Klrschner 
study  notes  these  people  are  at  least  pro- 
vided with  decent  work  and  Income  and: 
"are  developing  positive  attitudes  about 
their  own  roles  In  society  and  are  gaining 
some  competence  to  cope  successfully  with 
their  environment.  Thus,  the  center  expe- 
rience Is  a  training  program  for  these  work- 
ers and.  as  such,  may  not  be  more  costly 
than  other  forms  of  training  " 

While  the  staff  members  themselvee  are 
provided  with  employment,  the  employment 
of  small  numbers  of  poor  Is  not  the  major 
purpose  of  a  center  and  Its  staff.  We  must 
consider  whether  or  not  the  center  through 
Its  staff  performs  the  functions  of  outreach 
service,  and  community  action.  Outreach,  as 
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the  Klrschner  study  states  Is  an  expensive 
process  since  It  Involves  personal  contact. 
Out  reach  has  not  been  exceptionally  high  In 
NNE,  but  considering  the  mitigating  circum- 
stances of  the  power  struggle,  the  area  to  be 
covered,  budget  cutbacks,  and  the  short 
length  of  time  the  program  has  been  In 
operation  It  Is  not  too  bad. 

More  referreal  work  rather  than  service  Is 
performed  by  the  Center.  Coordination  with 
existing  agencies  has  not  been  as  effective  as 
It  could  be,  but  many  case  referrals  are  made 
to  the  settlement  houses  which  indicates 
some  contact. 

Community  action  has  been  more  effec- 
tively generated  by  the  CAC  and  CIC  offlclals 
than  by  the  staff  as  noted  before  In  the  case 
of  the  protest  marches.  There  has  been  more 
block  participation  In  meetings  since  the 
power  struggle  began.  This  suggests  that 
volunteers  can  be  as  good  If  not  more  effec- 
tive, than  paid  employees.  It  also  suggests 
that  when  questions  of  political  power  and 
authority  are  involved  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic and  social  concerns,  more  interest  Is 
general  ted 

If  we  consider  the  small  number  of  socio- 
economic changes  In  NNE  and  the  limited 
outreach  of  the  Center,  then  It  would  per- 
haps be  fair  to  say  that  the  cost  of  paying 
the  salaries  of  the  center  staff  has  been  ex- 
cessive. Surely,  the  unpaid  citizen  offlclals  of 
CIC  and  CAC  have  accomplished  more.  There 
have  been  numerous  programs,  however,  such 
as  the  coffee  house  effort  this  summer,  the 
youth  center  building  and  neighborhood 
youth  corps  workers  which  have  been  suc- 
cessful. If  minor  successes  such  as  these  con- 
tinue and  the  staff  encouraged  by  a  director 
who  adheres  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  ex- 
pressed through  CIC  can  expand  Its  outreach 
and  community  action  efforts,  then  the  cost 
will  not  In  the  future  be  unreasonable. 

Summary 

The  Klrschner  Report  summarizes  Its 
findings  with  the  statement  that: 

"It  Is  suggested  here  that  the  role  of  the 
neighborhood  center  Is  to  afford  local  resi- 
dents a  meaningful  opportunity  for  partici- 
pation and  self-development.  It  Is  to  provide 
the  poor  person  with  the  power  that  most 
other  citizens  have  and  through  this  means 
to  alter  the  relationship  of  the  person  to  his 
environment.  ...  It  Is  suggested  that  neither 
of  these  roles  (service  and  community  ac- 
tion) has  any  new  meaning  unless  the  poor 
residents  of  the  neighborhood  have  some 
legitimate  power  to  change  services  or  to  act 
In  concert." 

This  is  consonant  with  the  theory  of  com- 
munity corporation  proferred  by  Milton  Kot- 
ler.  Our  study  Indicates  that  of  the  three  al- 
ternatives— contracts  to  existing  organiza- 
tions, direct  control  by  CAA.  and  contracted 
autonomy  to  corporations — the  latter  form 
U  best,  provided  that  It  Is  well  organized.  Is 
truly  representative  of  the  citizens  and  has 
authority 

All  sides  should  make  every  effort  to  resolve 
the  conflict  as  quickly  as  possible  before  the 
delay  In  action  Is  detrimental  to  the  effect  of 
programs  so  that  the  CIC  can  move  forward 
to  better  perform  Its  functions  of  outreach, 
service  and  community  action. 
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GRADUATE  EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1969 


THE   "PUEBLO— HOW   LONG,   MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  3.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
255th  day  the  US.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  In  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  20189.  to 
help  finance  university  costs  of  training 
graduates  for  Ph.  D.  degrees.  The  bill  is 
entitled  the  Graduate  Education  Act  of 
1969.  It  provides  for  the  distribution  of 
$300  million  a  year  among  40  accredited 
universities  according  to  the  number  of 
Ph.  D.  degrees  they  have  avpardfd  durine 
the  past  3  years.  The  program  would  be 
administered  by  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  A  Graduate 
Education  Council  would  be  established 
to  advise  the  Director. 

This  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  drafted 
with  the  help  of  five  professors  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  They  are  Hy- 
man  Herman,  associate  professor  of  his- 
tory; Maurice  M.  Kreevoy.  professor  of 
chemistry;  Rufus  W.  Lumry.  professoi 
of  chemistry;  Alfred  O.  C.  Nier.  regents 
professor  of  physics;  and  Maurice  B 
Visscher.  regents  professor  of  physlolog>' 
These  professors  have  issued  the  follow- 
ing statement  on  the  bill : 

A  Program  or  Federal  Swpport  for  Graduati: 
Education  in  Univebsities  and  Colleges 
The  future  of  the  nation  depends  on  strong 
programs  of  graduate  education.  In  national 
defense,  urban  problems,  medicine,  research 
management,  education,  or  the  creative  arts 
the  complexity  of  the  problems  requires  a 
high  level  of  talent,  education,  and  under- 
standing. The  days  when  trial  and  error 
methods  could  cope  with  the  major  problems 
facing  the  country  are  gone  forever.  Since 
World  War  II.  graduate  education  has  been 
the  fastest  growing  part  of  the  unlversltv 
the  trend  Is  continuing,  and  needs  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  comparable  growth  In 
quality. 

Graduate  education  Is  truly  a  national  re- 
sponsibility. Graduate  education  Is  hlghlv 
specialized.  The  graduate  student  can  learn 
his  skills  only  from  a  scholar  active  In  the 
student's  proposed  research  area.  To  achieve 
this  graduate  students  usually  choose  Insti- 
tutions remote  from  their  homes.  The  em- 
ployment they  ultimately  accept,  because 
of  Its  highly  specialized  nature.  Is  most  fre- 
quently In  still  another  community — the  lo- 
cation of  a  particular  Industry,  government 
laboratory  or  agency,  or  university  or  col- 
lege requiring  Individuals  having  unique 
training.  This  mobility  contributes  to  the 
overall  efficiency  of  the  educational  ma- 
chinery, but  It  makes  state,  local,  or  regional 
financing  very  difficult  to  Justify.  The  whole 
nation  benefits.  The  whole  nation  should  pay 
at  least  part  of  the  expense  of  graduate 
education 

THE    PRESENT    POSITION 

Prior  to  World  War  II.  Federal  support  for 
graduate  education  was  almost  non-existent 
and  occurred  mainly  as  Incidental  In  agricul- 
ture or  medicine.  World  War  II  demonstrated 
the  value  of  high  level  education  In  fields  of 
basic  natural  science.  Radar,  sonar,  atomic 
energy,  antibiotics  and  vaccines  against  viral 
diseases  showed  what  could  be  accomplished 
if  well-educated  men  and  women  were  turned 
loose  on  urgent  problems  calling  for  solu- 
tions. 

Federal  aid  to  fundamental  research,  dis- 
tributed through  the  "project  grant"  system 
and  more  recently  supplemented  with  train- 
ing grants  and  Institutional  grants,  has  en- 
abled American  science  to  achieve  and  main- 
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tain  a  position  of  worldwide  leadership  dur- 
ing the  last  20  years. 

However,  the  large  gaps  In  this  system,  and 
the  disparity  they  have  created  between  ac- 
tivities eligible  for  support  and  those  not 
eligible,  have  had  a  number  of  undesirable 
effects. 

First,  these  gape  have  tended  to  separate 
research  from  teaching,  because  the  former 
was  not  supposed  to  be  supported  with  Fed- 
eral funds.  This  Is  Inconsistent  with  all  Uni- 
versity experience,  which  demonstrates  that 
teaching  and  research  Interact  strongly  and 
positively. 

Second,  Universities  have  tended  to  lose 
their  ability  to  set  their  own  priorities,  based 
on  their  overall  objectives.  The  areas  of  Fed- 
eral emphasis  have  varied  widely  from  year 
to  year,  and  the  grants  have  often  been  made 
too  late  for  an  orderly  transition.  Meanwhile 
the  Universities  have  been  forced  to  concen- 
trate their  own  limited  funds  In  these  same 
areas,  because  the  Federal  grants  have  not 
covered  the  full  cost  of  the  research. 

The  very  useful  system  of  training  grants 
has  been  largely  limited  to  health-related 
areas. 

THE   PROPOSAL 

Financial  needs  vary  widely  from  one  field 
to  another  and  even  within  one  field,  but 
certain  minimum  costs  must  be  met  for  each 
graduate  student  and  each  college  or  univer- 
sity teacher.  The  student,  now  an  adult, 
can  no  longer  call  on  his  family  to  help  pay 
for  his  schooling,  and  because  of  the  exacting 
nature  of  graduate  education,  he  does  not 
have  the  time  to  work  outside,  as  Is  practical 
for  many  undergraduates. 

Because  of  the  much  more  Individualized 
instruction  necessary  in  graduate  education, 
the  teacher  cannot  handle  a  large  number  of 
students  as  is  possible  In  the  teaching  of 
undergraduates.^  The  Institution  must  there- 
fore employ  a  larger  faculty  than  Is  required 
In  a  purely  undergraduate  school.  Libraries, 
laboratories,  and  other  working  spaces  are 
required  by  both  the  teachers  and  the  stu- 
dents. These  needs  must  be  met  year  after 
year.  Worthwhile  programs  take  a  long  time 
to  develop,  and  an  efficient  operation  de- 
mands continuity. 

We  now  propose  sustaining  grants  to  each 
accredited  college  and  university  to  help 
meet  these  costs. 

THE     FUTURE     Or     PRESENT      PROGRAMS 

The  proposed  program  is  not  intended  to 
replace,  but  to  supplement  the  present  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  Department  of 
Defense,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, and  other  agencies.  The  "proj- 
ect grant"  programs  which  are  presently  at  a 
low  ebb.  In  any  event,  will  still  be  needed  to 
provide  extra  support  for  research  which  Is 
especially  meritorious  and  especially  ex- 
|)enslve.  Freed  from  their  present  need  to 
support  the  largest  p>os8lble  number  of  re- 
.search  projects,  these  programs  will  be  able  to 
concentrate  on  truly  outstanding  science  as 
was  originally  Intended. 

The  training  grants  which  cover  the  full 
cost  of  educating  certain  kinds  of  specifically 
needed  specialists  should  certainly  be 
continued. 

DETAILS    or    THE    PROPOSAL 

1.  Degrees  to  be  funded 
Funds  should  be  based  on  the  number  of 
Ph.D.'s  granted  by  each  University. 

These  degrees  are  qualitatively  different 
from  most  other  University  degrees,  and  far 
more  expensive  to  the  Institutions.  They  re- 
quire expensive  research  facilities,  either 
library  or  lal>oratory  or  both.  They  take  un- 
usual amounts  of  staff  time  because  of  the 
highly  Individualized  instruction  Involved. 
They  require  staff  of  the  very  highest  quaUty, 
since  this  staff  must  bring  the  student  to  the 
Immediate  fringe  of  human  knowledge.  They 
tisually  require  more  student  time  than  the 
other  degrees  granted  by  the  University.  The 
PhJ).  alone  is  not  a  "course  work"  degree.  It 
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Is,  therefore,  more  logical  to  single  these  out 
for  special  treatment  than  to  try  to  separate 
other  secondary  and  tertiary  degrees  from 
undergraduate  degrees. 

2.  Areas  to  be  funded 
All  properly  accredited  programs  of  high- 
er education  except  those  In  sectarian  theol- 
ogy should  be  funded. 

The  needs  are  not  limited  to  physical  and 
social  scientists.  Well-educated  arts  and  hu- 
manities students  are  also  in  demand  for  a 
wide  variety  of  teaching,  management,  social 
service,  research,  and  communications  Jobs. 
These  needs  are  growing  rapidly  and  are  not 
accurately  predictable.  In  the  long  run,  the 
working  of  the  Job  market  will  be  a  better 
regulator  of  the  relative  size  of  the  various 
fields  than  government  channeling.  There- 
fore, the  common,  fundamental,  needs  of  all 
the  fields  should  be  financed. 
3.  Accreditation 
Funding  should  be  limited  to  Institutions 
properly  accredited  by  the  several  regional 
accrediting  associations. 

Without  this  provision  weak  graduate  pro- 
grams could  proliferate.  It  should  not  be  the 
object  of  this  program  to  encourage  more  or 
larger  programs  at  the  graduate  level.  These 
are  already  growing  at  least  fast  enough  lo 
fill  the  demand  for  their  graduates.  The  ob- 
ject should  be  to  Improve  the  quality  of  the 
programs  offered. 

4.  Funding 
The     initial     program    should     be    $300,-' 
000,000. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  has  been  re- 
ceiving about  $27,000,000  per  year  in  Federal 
research  and  tral'ieeshlp  grants  In  recent 
years.  The  areas  not  supported  by  such  grants 
are  probably  larger,  though  genuinely  less 
expensive,  than  those  supported.  (Both  the 
relative  sizes  and  the  relative  costs  of  existing 
programs  aie  Influenced  by  present  funding 
policies,  so  that  It  Is  hard  to  know  exactly 
what  they  would  be  In  a  "free  market".)  Im- 
proving the  presently  unsupported  areas  to 
the  level  of  the  presently  supported  areas 
will  cortalnly  require  a  significant  fraction  of 
the  present  support  level.  The  sug(;ested  fig- 
ure would  provide  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota about  $6,000,000,  about  22  percent  of 
Its  present  grants. 

Following  another  line  of  reasoning — in 
the  last  few  years  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota has  been  granting  about  400  PhU's  per 
year.  They  require  about  4  years  of  full-time 
student  effort,  on  the  average,  and  their 
minimum  direct  cost  must  be  about  >24,000 
each.  This  Includes  student  stipends  (about 
$3,000  year  minimum  alter  payment  of  tui- 
tion) laboratory  and/or  library  resources 
(about  $500  per  year)  and  staff  time  (at  a 
ratio  of  one  senior  staff  member  to  each  six 
students  and  an  average  staff  cost  around 
$15,000  per  year,  about  $2,500  per  year) .  This 
comes  to  nearly  $10,(X)0,000  per  year,  and  in- 
cludes none  of  the  special  requirements  of 
Individual  programs  which  should  continue 
to  be  financed  by  project  research  grants. 
Some  of  this  cost  can  bo  met  with  teaching 
asslstantshlps  and  other  state  financed  de- 
vices, but  a  significant  traction  surely  should 
be  financed  by  the  national  government  un- 
der this  bill.  The  suggested  figure  would 
provide  about  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing 400  PhJD's  a  year. 

5.  College  and  university  requirements 
Colleges  and  Universities,  to  maintain  eli- 
gibility, should  be  required  to  maintain 
spending  from  non-Federal  sources,  in  con- 
stant value  dollars,  per  student,  at  a  level 
not  lower  than  that  In  the  year  preceding 
enactment. 

They  should  also  be  required  to  maintain  a 
separate  account  of  the  monies  they  receive 
under  this  bill,  to  facUltate  retrospective 
examination  of  Its  effects. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  funds  made  available  under  KH. 
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20189  would  be  "Institutional  grants"  to 
help  the  imlversities  cover  the  costs  of 
graduate  programs  In  all  fields.  Existing 
programs  would  not  be  cut.  Congress 
should  continue  and  expand  the  "project 
grant"  currently  issued  to  individual 
scholars  for  research  largely  in  the  nat- 
ural sciences  by  such  Federal  agencies 
as  those  referred  to  in  the  statement  of 
the  professors.  Tlie  bill  I  introduced 
earlier  this  year  for  a  National  Founda- 
tion for  the  Social  Sciences  will  still  be 
necessary  for  funding  specific  research 
projects. 

Education  at  the  Ph.  D.  level  is  much 
more  expensive  to  the  institution  than 
most  other  degrees.  As  the  professors 
point  out  in  their  statement.  Ph.  D.  de- 
grees require  expensive  research  facili- 
ties and  large  amounts  of  staff  time. 

H.R.  20189  includes  financing  for  de- 
grees in  the  arts  and  humanities  as  well 
as  in  the  natural  and  social  sciences. 
Federal  support  has  been  concentrated 
too  heavily  in  the  natural  sciences,  in 
my  judgment.  We  need  to  balance  this 
by  supporting  research  into  human  and 
social  problems.  We  need  to  encourage 
and  support  outstanding  scholarship  in 
such  fields  as  history,  philosophy,  or 
music,  just  as  vigorously  as  we  have  sup- 
ported research  in  physics  and  chemis- 
ti-y  and  engineering  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  Graduate 
Education  Act  of  1969  follows: 

HR.  20189 
A  bill   to  promote  higher  education   at  the 
graduate  level  through  a  national  program 
of  Institutional  grants  to  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  United  States 
Be  it   enacted   by   the  Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of   the   United   States  of 
America   in  Congress   assembled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Graduate  Education 
Act  of  1967". 

DECLARATION    OF    PURPO.SE 

Section  1.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

( 1 )  that  support  of  and  investment  In 
higher  education  at  the  doctor  of  philosophy 
level  are  essential  to  the  security  an^^'el- 
fare  of  the  United  States  and  to  It^eco- 
nomlc.  social,  and  material  progress; 

(2)  that  the  project  grant  and  contract 
method  through  which  the  Federal  Govern-, 
ment  now  supi>ort6  higher  education  at  the* 
doctor  of  philosophy  level  needs  to  be  sup- 
plemented   by   additional   means   of   financ- 
ing; 

(3)  that,  to  meet  this  need,  there  Is  hereby 
established  an  Institutional  grants  program 
for  the  support  of  and  Investment  In  educa- 
tion and  research  at  the  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy level. 

AUTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS    AND 
ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $900,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding 
four  fiscal  years,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  succeeding  year  there- 
after, to  be  allocated  to  institutions  of  hlgu- 
er  education  in  the  United  States  granting 
doctor  of  philosophy  degrees  in  accordance 
with  the  following  formula : 

(b)  The  funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act  shall  be  allocated  to  institutions  of  high- 
er education  In  proportion  to  the  ratio  that 
the  total  number  of  doctor  of  philosophy  de- 
grees (except  degrees  In  sectarian  theology) 
awarded  by  the  institution  to  citizens  or 
permanent  residents  of  the  United  States 
during  the  Immediately  previous  three  years 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  such  degrees 
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awarded   by  all  Inrtltutlons  of  higher  edu- 
cation within  the  United  Stales 

(c)  There  1«  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Director  of  the  Nation*! 
Science  Foundation  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  direct  expenses  In  administering 
thU  Act. 

ADMlNialllATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Institutional  grants  pro- 
gram shall  be  administered  by  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Poundatlon  who  shall 
consult  frequently  with  the  chairman  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanltes  and 
the  chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  established  the  Grad- 
uate Education  Council. 

(D  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
twenty-one  members.  Including  the  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Poundatlon.  the  EH- 
rector  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
the  United  States  Commlssoner  of  Education, 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities,  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  eighteen 
members,  three  each  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed bjf  -the  following  national  associa- 
tion* repte»entlng  American  institutions  of 
higher  education:  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation. National  Association  of  State  Univer- 
sities and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  Association 
of  American  Universities.  Association  of  State 
Colleges  and  Universities,  and  Association  of 
American  Colleges.  Each  appointed  member 
shall  hold  ofDce  for  a  term  of  three  years,  ex- 
cept that  (1)  of  the  members  first  taking 
office  from  each  association,  one  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year,  one 
shall  be  appointed  to  serve  a  term  of  two 
years,  and  one  shall  be  appointed  to  serve  a 
term  of  three  years;  and  (2)  any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  serve  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  to  which  his  pred- 
ecessor was  appointed.  No  appointed  mem- 
ber sh.-ill  be  eligible  for  reappointment  during 
the  three- year  period  following  the  expira- 
tion of  two  consecutive  terms  of  the  Council. 
The  Director  of  the  National  Science  Pounda- 
tlon shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

(2)  Members  not  otherwise  employed  by 
the  Pederal  GDvernment  shall,  while  serving 
on  the  business  of  the  Council,  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by 
the  Director,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per 
day.  Including  travel  time;  and.  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  members  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5  of 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5 
use.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Odvernment 
service   employed   Intermittently. 

(3)  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Director 
m  the  preparation  of  general  regulations  and 
with  respect  to  matters  arising  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act  and  other  pro- 
grams providing  Institutional  grants-in-aid. 
The  Council  shall  review  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program  and,  at  least  one  year  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  Initial  authoriza- 
tion limitation,  make  reconmaendatlon  to 
the  President  and  Congress  as  to  needed 
changes  In  the  program.  If  any.  and  as  to 
level  of  appropriations  required  to  make  the 
program  fully  effective.  For  these  purposes, 
the  Council  shall  meet  on  call  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  but  no  less  than  once 
each  year. 

(4)  The  Director  shall  engage  such  tech- 
nical assistance  and  make  available  to  the 
Council  such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other 
assistance  and  such  pertinent  data  as  It  may 
require  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

ic)  Institutions  receiving  grant-in-aid 
under  this  Act  may  be  required  to  repwrt  on 
their  use  of  the  funds  provided,  and  shall  be 
encouraged  to  anticipate  future  funding  In 
order  to  design  long-range  plans  for  the  de- 
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velopment,  maintenance,  and  expansion  of 
research  and  educational  programs  for  the 
achievement  of  such  national  goals  and  ob- 
jectives as  the  expansion  of  educational  op- 
portunities and  the  improvement  In  the  qviaU 
Ity  of  the  educational  and  research  programs 
provided. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  adopt  policies  and 
procedures  designed  to  assure  that  Pederal 
funds  made  available  iindv  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year  will  be  used  to  supplement,  and 
not  supplant,  funds  which  are  available  from 
State  and  other  sources  for  purposes  of  con- 
ducting and  Improving  higher  education  at 
the  graduate  level. 

DcnNrnoNS 

Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Director":  means  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Poundatlon. 

(b)  The  term  'project  awards"  means 
grants-in-aid  for  projects  where  the  awards 
are  based  on  the  merit  of  a  prop)osal  sub- 
mitted by  an  individual  member  of  the  staff 
or  faculty  of  an  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  on  an  evaluation  of  the  competence 
of  the  Individual  to  carry  out  the  work  re- 
quired, as  opposed  to  awards  of  grnnts-ln-ald 
made  to  Institutions  as  such. 

(c)  The  term  "Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation granting  doctor  of  philosophy  de- 
grees" means  those  colleges  and  universities 
whose  doctoral  programs  are  accredited  by 
the  several  regional  accrediting  associations. 
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RESULTS  OP  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Senate  action.  Hopefully,  these,  also,  will  be- 
come law  before  adjournment. 

Three  additional  bills  with  my  sponsorship 
were  reported  favorably  by  a  House  com- 
mittee and  are  awaiting  further  action.  In 
these  cases,  I  am  not  optimistic  of  action 
this  year — but  still  hopeful. 

Of  course,  legislation  Is  Just  one  phase  of 
a  Congressman's  duties,  albeit  an  lmp>ortant 
one.  Legislation  Is  the  Indirect  method  of 
aiding  people.  The  direct  method  Is  an- 
other way  In  which  your  Congressman  func- 
tions. 

We  do  not  keep  an  accurate  numerical 
account,  but  literally  thousands  of  letters 
come  to  my  desk  each  year  asking  for  aid; 
from  Individuals  seeking  Intervention  with 
the  Executive  Branch  for  jiersonal  assistance; 
from  organizations  and  city  and  state  gov- 
ernments and  agencies  asking  their  Con- 
gressman's help  in  projects  and  plans. 

Let  me  assure  you,  that  as  your  repre- 
sentative. I  make  every  effort  to  seek  that 
these  requests  are  fulfilled. 

Many  thousands  of  other  letters  come  from 
constituents — individuals  and  organiza- 
tions— expressing  their  views  on  pending  leg- 
islation. The  Gun  Control  Bill  Is  a  good 
example;  I  received  192  letters  opposing 
strict  gun  controls  and  609  letters  and  11 
petitions  urging  strong  controls. 

Your  Congressman  does  read  these  letters 
and  they  make  a  deep  Impression  upon  him 

Within  the  context  of  history,  I  feel  per- 
.sonally  that  the  90th  Congress  has  been  an 
especially  productive  one.  I  hope  you  will 
agree. 

Sincerely. 

JOSITDA  ElLBERG. 


HON.  JOSHUA  ElLBERG 

(IF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  ElLBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  June 
I  polled  my  constituents  on  a  number 
of  vital  issues  facing  our  Nation  and  the 
Congress.  Some  12.000  of  them  were  kind 
enough  to  answer  and  share  their  feel- 
ings with  me. 

Within  the  next  few  days,  the  com- 
pilation of  the  answers  to  this  question- 
naire will  be  sent  to  my  constituents, 
along  with  a  brief  report  on  the  record 
of  the  past  2  years  in  the  Congress. 

I  insert  here  a  copy  of  this  newsletter 
to  my  constituents  so  that  my  colleagues 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  re- 
sults of  my  questionnaire : 

Dea*  Friend:  This  newsletter  Is  being  pre- 
pared for  you  In  what  appears  to  be  Xhe 
waning  days  of  the  90th  Congress.  Therefore, 
I  believe  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  me  to  present 
to  you  a  brief  report  on  my  accomplishments 
during  this  two-year  period  as  your  personal 
representative  to  your  Pederal  Government. 

Space  limitations  restrict  this  report  to  a 
short  description,  but  I  shall  expand  on  thls^ 
In  other  publications  which  you  will  be  re- 
ceiving soon. 

As  far  as  statistics  are  concerned,  permit 
me,  with  due  modesty,  to  be  somewhat  proud 
of  my  record  as  a  freshman,  or  first-term 
Congressman.  In  all.  33  bills  which  I  spon- 
sored or  co-sponsored  became  law  through 
passage  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  and 
signature  by  the  President. 

Pour  others  are  In  conference  between  th« 
House  and  Senate  to  iron  out  differences  be- 
tween the  bills  passed  by  each  House,  and 
I  have  every  expectation  that  they.  too.  will 
have  become  law  by  the  time  you  receive  this. 

Eight  other  bills  have  been  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  are  awaiting 


Here  Are  the  Resttlts 
Back  in  June.  I  Invited  you  and  my  other 
constituents  to  respond  to  a  questionnaire 
ba^d  on  many  points  of  national  impor- 
tance. The  response  was  encouraging  and 
Interesting. 

It  was  encouraging  because  of  the  vast 
numbers  of  citizens — more  than  12.000 — who 
took  their  time  to  help  their  Congressman 
with  their  opinions.  It  was  interesting  be- 
cause of  the  diversity  of  stands  taken  on 
many  Issues;  and  many  of  these  stands 
showed  an  Intelligent,  effective  grasp  of  na- 
tional Issues. 

These  results  do  not  show  the  results 
In  the  Presidential  preference  questions  sim- 
ply because  space  does  not  permit  a  com- 
plete compilation.  Secondly,  because  the  na- 
tional political  conventions  are  complete, 
the  answers  are  academic. 

[Results  in  rounded  percent] 
Realizing  the  Importance  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  both  nationally  and  Interna- 
tionally,    I     think     the    United     States 
should — 

A.  Continue  Its  present  policy  toward  a 

negotiated   peace   while  continuing 
military  operations 41 

B.  Continue  Its  present  policy  toward  a 

negotiated  peace  but  halt  all  mili- 
tary operations  in  the  Interim 13 

C.  Withdraw  unconditionally  from  South 

Vietnam 14 

D.  Intensify  military  operations,  utiliz- 

ing all  weapons  available,  includ- 
ing nuclear 15 

E.  Other 17 

Recognizing  the  serious  threat  of  in- 
flation. I  would  prefer  my  Government 


A.  Impose     the     10-percent     surcharge 

asked  by  the  Administration  ac- 
companied by  a  substantial  cut  in 
spending  demanded  by  the  Con- 
gress        52 

B.  Impose  new  taxes  Instead 6 
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C.  Vo  nothing 4 

D.  Other  — 37 

I  think  the  present  Selective  Service 
System  is — 

A.  Doing  a  good  Job  and  should  be  con- 

tinued as  it  presently  operates 29 

B.  Antiquated  and  In  need  of  a  major 

reevaluatlon  and  revision l     62 

C.  Other  .-. 18 

Concerning  '»un  control  legislation.  I 
think— 

A.  Strict  regulations  are  needed  on  reg- 

istration of  all  arms  and  mall-order 
sales  of  weapons 71 

B.  Handguns   should    be    regulated   but 

not  rifles  and  shotguns 6 

C.  Nothing  should   be   done   because   It 

would  be  an  infringement  on  con- 
stitutional   rights 9 

D.  Other 14 

I   think  social  security  benefits  are — 

A.  Too  low  when  one  considers  the  high 

cost  of  living  and  the  high  cost  of 
dying.  Increases  should  be  made  in 
pensions,  survivors'  benefits,  and 
death   benefits 60 

B.  Satisfactory  In  their  present  form 23 

C.  Other 17 

I  recognize  the  Importance  of  the 
space  program — 

A.  And  I  think  It  should  continue  with- 

out Interruption 33 

B.  But   I   think   it   should   be   curtailed 

until  the  fiscal  picture  brightens. .     24 

C.  But  I  think  the  money  could  be  used 

for  a  better  purpose  at  this  time 
for  programs  for  people 34 

D.  Other 9 

Mental  health  Is  an  Important  prob- 
lem— 

A.  But  I  think  It  Is  a  province  of  the 

states  and  the  Pederal  Government 
should   not   be  Involved 33 

B.  And  requires  more  and  Intensive  par- 

ticipation by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment         53 

C.  Other 14 

As  an  honest  and  law-abiding  citizen, 
I  am  concerned  with  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing crime  rate  In  the  Nation — 

A.  But  while  law  enforcement  must  be 

encouraged  and  aided,  personal  lib- 
erties must  not  be  tampered  with 
through  the  use  of  "bugging"  and 
"tapping"  devices 16 

B.  And  every  available  weapon  must  be 

given  to  law  enforcement  agencies, 
regardless  of  possible  Infringement 
upon  personal  liberties 38 

C.  But  "bugging"  and  "tapping"  devices 

should  be  used  only  in  the  Investi- 
gation of  matters  concerning  na- 
tional security  and  then  only  with 
Judicial    supervision 35 

D.  Other 11 

I  am  concerned  with  the  upheavals  In 
our  cities  and  I  would  favor  combatting 
the  situation — 

A.  By   strict.   Impartial   and   Immediate 

police  action  to  quell  any  disturb- 
ance, including  the  shooting  of 
looters  and  arsonists 50 

B.  By  attacking  the  causes  of  the  dis- 

turbances through  the  creation  of 
new  homes.  Jobs  and  educational 
opportunities  for  the  unemployed 
and    underemployed 38 

C.  Other 12 

I  think  veterans'  benefits  are: 

A.  All  right  the  way  they  are  now  and 

nothing  should  be  changed 42 

B.  Too  low  to  be  realistic  and  increases 

are  needed 35 

C.  Other 22 
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JAN  HENRY  GROENEN 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Thursday,  October  3.  1968 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  20  years 
ago  a  man  who  is  now  my  constituent. 
Mr.  Jan  Henry  Groenen,  arrived  in  the 
United  States.  A  native  of  the  Nether- 
lands, he  wore  wooden  shoes,  spoke  no 
English,  and  for  possessions  had  only  a 
penny  in  his  pocket  and  the  clothes  on 
his  back.  At  a  reception  last  May  cele- 
brating his  fifth  anniversary  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  his  arrival  in  America,  and  his 
39th  birthday,  Groenen  was  presented 
with  a  California  State  Assembly  Rules 
Committee  resolution  commending  "his 
outstanding  academic  achievements,  and 
his  dedication  to  the  education  of  our 
young  men  and  women,  particularly  in 
the  vital  area  of  American  government 
and  institutions." 

The  accomplishments  of  this  remark- 
able man  are  a  tribute  not  only  to  him 
but  to  the  challenge  and  opportunity 
which  our  country  offers  to  a  determined 
individual.  In  this  regard,  I  believe  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  describe  Mr. 
Groenen's  background. 

Bom  Johannes — Jan — Franciscus 

Petrus  Groenen  in  Bladel,  NB.  the  Neth- 
erlands. Groenen  arrived  in  the  United 
States  on  his  19th  birthday,  May  1,  1948. 
He  was  granted  citizenship  on  April  12. 

1963.  at  which  time  he  legally  changed 
his  name  to  Jan  Henry  Groenen. 

Groenen  learned  English  while  earn- 
ing his  high  school  diploma  in  Spokane, 
Wash.,  from  1948  to  1949.  He  then  went 
to  Washington  State  University  where 
he  received  his  B.A.  in  1952,  and  to  the 
University  of  Southern  California  where 
he  earned  his  M.A.  in  1959. 

Additional  graduate  studies  were  pur- 
sued at  Vanderbilt  University,  San  Diego 
State  College,  and  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia extension  in  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Groenen  received  a  lifetime  California 
standard    junior    college    credential    in 

1964,  with  teaching  majors  in  political 
science,  histoi-y,  and  sociology. 

While  at  Vanderbilt,  Groenen  was 
granted  both  foreign  study  and  graduate 
study  scholarships,  and  he  held  a  teach- 
ing and  research  assistantship  at  Van- 
derbilt's  Institute  of  Social  Science  Re- 
search. At  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  Groenen  was  the  Rufus  B. 
Van  Kleinsmid  Fellow  and  a  teaching  as- 
sistant, as  well  as  the  recipient  of  a  grad- 
uate study  scholarship.  Groenen  received 
summer  fellowships  for  the  American 
Friends  International  Affairs  Institute, 
Spokane.  Wash.,  1949,  and  the  American 
Friends  International  Affairs  Seminar, 
Milton,  Mass.,  1952. 

My  constituent  served  as  instructor  in 
world  history  at  the  University  of  South- 
ern Calitomia  from  1958  to  1961,  and 
from  1962  to  1965,  as  instructor  in  politi- 
cal science  and  history  at  Southwestern 
College.  Since  1965  he  has  been  instructor 
in  American  government  and   institu- 
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tions  at  San  Jose  City  College.  He  has 
also  taught  in  the  Torrance  Unified 
School  District,  the  Los  Angeles  city 
schools,  and  the  Sweetwater  Union  High 
School  District. 

In  addition  to  his  teaching  career, 
Groenen  has  served  as  budget  supervi- 
sor for  Shell  Oil  Co.,  in  Canada,  owner- 
manager  of  Field  Office  Service  Co.,  in 
Canada,  foreign  representative  of  the 
International  Soil  Reclamation  Co.,  in 
Tennessee,  and  bookkeeper  of  the  events 
in  progress  section  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California  accounting  depart- 
ment. Groenen  has  also  assisted  in  ath- 
letic game  management  at  Washington 
State  University,  Vanderbilt  University, 
and  the  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. 

Long  active  in  educational  and  politi- 
cal organizations,  my  constituent  is  a 
member  of  Alpha  Kappa  Delta,  Pi  Sigma 
Delta,  and  the  California  Teachers  As- 
sociation. He  is  an  as.sociate  member  of 
the  California  State  Republican  Central 
Committee,  political  advi-sor  to  the  Jun- 
ior Statesmen  of  America,  and  a  member 
of  the  California  Republican  League. 
Groenen  served  as  education  adviser  to 
former  San  Francisco  Mayor  George 
Christopher  during  the  California  Re- 
publican gubernatorial  primary  in  1966 
and  at  the  same  time  was  a  member  of 
California  Assemblyman  George  Milias" 
executive  campaign  committee.  In  1953, 
Groenen  acted  as  personal  emissarj'  to 
the  Dutcli  Royal  Family  for  the  late 
U.S.  Senator  Estes  Kefauver  and  Ten- 
nessee State  Senator  Regar  Motlow. 

Such  a  history  of  a  successful  immi- 
grant is  worthy  of  special  mention  as  a 
typical  American  success  story. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  in- 
troduce into  the  Conghessional  Record 
the  full  text  of  California  Legislature  As- 
sembly Rules  Committee  Resolution  No. 
139,  which  follows: 

Resolution  Relative  To  Commending  Jan 
Henry  'Groenen 

Whereas,  Jan  Henry  Groenen.  a  distin- 
guished educator,  was  horn  In  the  Nether- 
lands on  May  1,  1929,  arrived  in  the  United 
States  on  his  19th  birthday,  and  was  granted 
American  citizenship  on  April  12.  1963;  and 

Whereas.  A  brilliant  scholar  and  the  re- 
cipient of  numerous  scholarships  and  aca- 
demic honors,  he  received  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  from  Washington  State  University  in 
1952.  the  master  of  arts  degree  from  the 
University  of  Southern  California  In  1959, 
and  undertook  additional  graduate  studies 
as  a  teaching  and  research  asfistant  with  the 
Institute  of  Social  Science  Research  at  Van- 
derbilt University;  and 

Whereas,  A  noted  expert  In  the  fields  of  po- 
litical science,  history,  and  sociology,  he  has 
taught  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia as  an  Instructor  in  world  history,  at 
Southwestern  College  as  an  Instructor  In  po- 
litical science  and  history,  and  at  San  Jose 
City  College  since  1965  us  an  Instructor  In 
American  Government  and  Institutions;  and 

Whereas.  He  Is  affiliated  with  numerous 
academic  societies  and  professional  organi- 
zations, Including  Alpha  Kappa  Delta.  PI  Sig- 
ma Delta,  and  the  California  Teachers  As- 
sociation; now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  Rules  Commit- 
tee, That  the  Members  hereby  commend  Jan 
Henry  Groenen  for  his  outstanding  academic 
achievements,  and  for  his  dedication  to  the 
education  of  our  young  men  and  women, 
particularly   In   the   vital   area   of   American 
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Oovernment    and    Instltutlona:    and    b«    It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  A«- 
sembly  transmit  a  suitably  prepared  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  Jan  Henry  Oroenen. 


WILLIAM  E.  C.  SPEARE  RETIRES 
FROM   FEDERAL  SERVICE 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or  pinnsylvania 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3.  1968 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
William  E  C.  Speare  retired  from  Fed- 
eral service  after  spending  38  years  as  a 
Federal  probation  officer  in  the  Middle 
District  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  honored 
on  that  occasion  by  a  gathering  of  nota- 
bles in  the  city  of  Scranton,  where  just 
and  proper  tribute  was  paid  to  this  re- 
marlcable  Jaian  who  had  become  the  sec- 
ond- most-senior  probation  officer  in  the 
service. 

I  have  known  'Doc"  Speare  for  many 
years.  I  have  known  of  the  countless 
patient  hours  he  spent  in  counseling  men 
and  women  on  probation  or  parole.  I  have 
known  of  the  immense  respect  with  which 
his  advice  was  received  by  every  Federal 
judge  in  the  Middle  District  who  was 
faced  with  the  problem  of  sentencing 
those  convicted  of  Federal  crimes.  I  have 
known  also  of  the  remarkable  good  work 
Doc  has  done  through  his  church  and 
through  the  Rotary  Club. 

In  the  38  years  during  which  Doc 
Speare  was  a  probation  officer,  the  Fed- 
eral Probation  Service  became  an  out- 
standing model  in  this  field,  studied  by 
other  men  and  women  from  all  over  the 
Nation  and  all  over  the  world.  It  became 
so  through  the  devotion  and  intelligence 
of  such  men  as  Doc  Speare.  I  know  all  of 
my  colleagues  here  m  the  Congress  will 
want  to  join  me  in  saluting  Doc  Speare 
on  this  occasion.  He  has  served  our  Na- 
tion well. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit 
an  article  concerning  this  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Scranton  Tribune  of  last 
week  for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Scranton  Tribune,  Sept.  28,  19681 

HoNOaXO  BY  CoLL£AGUES JUHIST  LaUDS  SPEARE 

AT  Retirement  Party 

William  E.  0.  "Doc"  Speare  was  honored  at 
a  retirement  party  at  the  Scranton  Elks  Club 
Friday  and  heard  himself  described  as  one 
who  "has  labored  long  In  the  vineyard, 
patiently,  fairly,  compassionately  and  Justly." 

.\bout  110  federal  employes,  friends  and 
relatives  of  Speare  turned  out  to  honor  him 
as  he  stepped  down  as  chief  probation  officer 
for  the  Middle  Pennsylvania  District  after 
more  than  31  years  of  federal  service. 

Federal  Judge  WUUam  J.  Nealon  described 
Speare  as  "truly  one  of  Justice's  unsung 
heroes.  He  has  labored  long  in  the  vineyard, 
patiently,  fairly,  compassionately  and  Justly. 
He  Is  a  man  of  great  courtesy,  wit  and  charm 
and  we  shall  all  miss  him." 

U.S.  Marshal  Frank  W.  Cotner  described 
Speare  as  "a  truly  dedicated  public  servant" 
and  wished  the  Clarks  Oreen  resident  "many 
happy  years  of  retirement."  He  spoke  In 
behalf  of  his  office  stalT  which  was  present. 

Bernard  J.  Brown,  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
Middle  District,  lauded  Speare's  accompUsh- 
mentr  down  through  the  years  in  wishing 
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"Doc"  many  happy  years  of  retirement.  Brown 
spoke  for  his  entire  staff  which  was  in 
attendance. 

Clerk  of  the  US.  Courts  T.  Harold  Campion 
said  Speare  "performed  his  duties  efficiently 
and  with  honor  and  dispatch. 

"He  has  made  many  distinctive  contribu- 
tions to  the  federal  probation  system  and 
by  his  leadership,  patience  and  understand- 
ing many  persons  under  his  supervision, 
with  unstable  background,  have  been  care- 
fully guided  and  are  now  contributing  mem- 
bers of  our  society,"  he  added. 

Campion  said  Speare  "has  been  loyal  to 
his  superiors,  dedicated  to  his  position,  he 
has  been  a  very  humane  person,  firm,  hon- 
orable and  a  perfect  gentleman." 

Speare  "has  exhibited  great  strength  In 
preserving  his  Individuality.  He  has  never 
deviated  from  time  proven  values.  He  has 
fulfilled  his  conimltments  to  our  legal  and 
social  changes,  many  of  which  were  long  over- 
due," Campion  added. 

Speare's  reputation  for  leadership  In  both 
his  personal  and  professional  life  was  noted 
by  the  speaker. 

Dr.  Malcolm  E.  Musser.  a  member  of  the 
Bucknell  University  staff — Speare  graduated 
from  that  Institution — spoke  and  said  Speare 
had  the  "milk  of  human  kindness  In  his 
soul."  They  were  classmates  In  high  school 
and  college.  Dr.  Musser  noted  Speare  was  an 
outstanding  athlete  and  captained  the  Buck- 
nell tennis  team  In  his  senior  year. 

Eugene  Curtis,  an  assistant  probation  of- 
ficer under  Speare,  was  master  of  ceremonies. 

Assistant  U.S.  Atty.  Carlon  M.  O'Malley  Jr. 
handled  dinner  arrangements. 

Atty.  Walter  W.  Hill  Jr  ,  a  personal  friend 
of  long  standing  spoke  of  Speare's  achieve- 
ments In  life. 

No  successor  as  yet  has  been  named  for 
Speare.  Headquarters  for  the  Middle  District, 
In  the  probation  service,  are  in  this  city. 
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MILESTONE     IN     EDUCATION     FOR 
SPANISH-SPEAKING  AMERICANS 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or    NEW     MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3.  1968 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  the 
House  and  Senate  have  been  able  to  re- 
solve their  differences  in  conference  and 
have  given  approval  to  an  appropriation 
of  $7.5  million  to  implement  bilingual 
education  programs  which  will  benefit 
elementary  and  secondary  school  stu- 
dents to  whom  English  is  a  second 
language. 

In  the  last  session  of  this  Congress.  I 
was  one  of  the  many  Members  of  this 
House  who  introduced  legislation  that 
would  offer  this  Nation's  2  million  non- 
English-speaking  children  a  better 
chance  to  realize  their  full  educational 
aspirations.  This  bill,  which  became  the 
Bilingual  Educational  Opportunity  Act, 
is  an  effort  to  develop  the  kind  of  local- 
State-Federal  cooperative  approach  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  the  large  number  of  students 
in  the  United  States  who,  before  they 
begin  their  formal  education,  speak  lan- 
guages other  than  English. 

This  $7.5  million  will  enable  us  to  assist 
local  school  districts  in  setting  up  new 
and  imaginative  systems  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation, individually  tailored  to  meet  the 
specialized  needs  of  Spanish-speaking 
students  living  mainly  In  the  Southwest, 


New  York,  and  Florida;  French-speaking 
youngsters  in  certain  areas  along  the 
United  States-Canadian  border;  as  well 
as  other  non-English-speaking  children 
residing  in  widely  scattered  sections  of 
the  country. 

I  have  long  supported  bilingual  educa- 
tion, inasmuch  as  I  believe  it  to  be  a  most 
essential  program.  There  is  a  pressing 
need  for  programs  of  this  kind  in  my  own 
area  of  the  Southwest.  Many  of  the 
handicaps  afflicting  non-English-speak- 
ing youngsters  have  language  problems 
as  their  source.  I  have  great  hopes  that 
these  programs  will  prove  effective  and 
workable  in  correcting  educational  de- 
ficiencies, for  our  democracy  rests  on  the 
foundation  of  education.  This  $7.5  mil- 
lion is  very  welcome,  for  language,  as  the 
essence  of  communication,  should  never 
be  a  barrier  to  progress  and  success. 
These  funds  for  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams can  encourage  a  truly  productive 
spirit  for  one  of  our  Nation's  hidden  re- 
sources, the  non-English-speaking  child. 


CONGRESSWOMAN  MARTHA  W. 
GRIFFITHS  REPORTS  TO  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  THE  I7TH  DISTRICT 
OF  MICHIGAN 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  3.  1968 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  each  Congress,  I  have  sent  a  re- 
port to  my  district. 

The  90th  Congress  is  now  drawing  to 
a  close.  The  last  2  years  have  been  diffi- 
cult, overshadowed  by  the  Vietnam  war 
and  by  pressing  social  and  fiscal  prob- 
lems. 

With  increasing  Vietnam  expenditures 
and  a  fiscal  1968  budget  deficit  of  $25 
billion,  economy  quickly  became  a 
dominant  theme.  Congress  struggled  to 
meet  commitments  at  home  and  abroad 
and  weighed  national  priorities. 

A  10-month  debate  preceded  enact- 
ment of  the  10-percent  surtax  requested 
by  the  administration  to  help  reduce  the 
budget  deficit  and  curb  impending  infla- 
tion. As  passed  by  Congress,  the  tax  bill 
also  required  a  S6  billion  cut  in  Govern- 
ment spending  for  fiscal  1969  and  called 
for  the  reduction  of  Federal  employees 
to  mid- 1966  levels.  I  voted  against  the 
bill  for  several  reasons.  First,  while  it  re- 
quired a  spending  cut,  it  did  not  specify 
where  these  cuts  were  to  be  made.  Since 
Vietnam  defense  spending,  social  secu- 
rity, and  veterans'  benefits,  and  certain 
other  areas  were  exempted  from  the  ex- 
penditure limitation,  it  appeared  to  me 
the  brunt  of  the  reduction  would  be 
forced  on  education,  health,  housing,  and 
manpower  programs — programs  vital  to 
our  cities  and  the  needs  of  our  people. 
Cuts  in  education  force  a  heavier  burden 
on  local  property  owners.  Second,  I  felt 
reducing  Federal  employment  to  1966 
levels  would  jeopardize  the  performance 
of  many  essential  Government  services. 
Third,  the  impact  of  the  act  will  elimi- 
nate 800.000  jobs  from  the  economy. 
Forcing  people  out  of  work  does  fight 
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inflation,  but  it  is  not  a  good  way  to  ac- 
complish that  objective.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  this  country  that  an  increase 
of  1  or  2  percent  in  the  unemployment 
level  would  not  make  far  worse. 

A  provision  of  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  requires  the 
President  to  submit  to  Congress  a  list  of 
proposals  for  comprehensive  reform  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  will  review  these  and  other  pro- 
posals in  the  next  Congress.  One  pro- 
posal, which  is  attracting  considerable 
attention,  is  extending  head-of-house- 
hold  tax  benefits  to  single  persons,  who 
now  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
Federal  income  tax  burden  With  the 
heavy  burden  of  taxation  today,  we  need 
to  take  a  close  look  at  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  assure  a  fair  and  equi- 
table tax  structure  for  all  citizens. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  some 
of  the  major  enactments  of  the  90th 
Congress.  Its  work  is  not  complete,  but 
the  record  is  one  of  substantial  progress 
toward  meeting  our  problems,  refining 
many  of  our  existing  programs,  and  more 
fully  implementing  the  promise  of  a 
better  America: 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  Act  of 
1967  provided  a  13  percent  Increase  In  benefit 
payments  for  23  million  Americans,  raising 
the  minimum  monthly  benefit  from  $44  to 
855  and  the  average  monthly  payment  to  a 
retired  couple  from  $145  to  $165.  Major 
changes  effected  by  the  amendments  extend 
benefits  for  the  first  time  to  65,000  disabled 
widows  and  widowers  between  the  ages  of 
50  and  62:  increase  the  special  payment  made 
,t./  uninsured  Individuals  aged  72  and  over 
(i^  $35  to  $40  a  month:  and  liberalize  the 
retirement  test,  allowing  a  beneficiary  to 
earn  $1,680  a  year  or  $140  a  month  without 
loss  of  benefits  and  up  to  $2,880  a  year  with 
only  partial  loss  of  benefits. 

At  my  urging,  the  social  security  amend- 
ments Include  a  provision  enabling  the 
children  of  woman  workers  who  retire,  die, 
or  become  disabled  to  draw  monthly  benefits 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  children  of  men 
workers.  Heretofore,  18  months  afte.-  a  woman 
had  left  the  work  force,  her  children  could 
not  draw  on  her  benefits.  Unfortunately,  my 
proposal  that  working  couples  be  permitted 
to  combine  their  social  security  credits  and 
draw  higher  benefits  on  the  basis  of  these 
omblned  credits  was  not  adopted.  My  pro- 
l\sal  that  a  widowed  father  with  minor 
children  be  permitted  to  draw  monthly  bene- 
fits on  his  wife's  account  also  was  rejected,  as 
was  my  proposal  that  dependency  be  elimi- 
nated as  a  requirement  for  husband's  or 
widower's  benefits.  However.  I  Intend  to  keep 
pushing  for  these  changes  In  the  law.  I  also 
intend  to  push  to  see  that  a  man  retiring  at 
62  has  his  credits  figured  as  a  woman's  are 
so  that  he  will  draw  the  same  amount. 

Amendments  to  the  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  program  Incorporated 
into  the  social  security  legislation  require 
States  to  establish  work-Incentive  and  work- 
training  programs  for  AFDC  recipients  and 
to  provide  day-care  services  for  children 
w-hose  mothers  are  being  trained  or  are 
working  under  these  programs.  In  addition, 
the  amendments  limit  the  proportion  of 
children  m  each  State  who  can  receive  AFDC 
payments  In  the  future.  The  objective  Is  to 
help  cut  rising  Welfare  costs  and  break  the 
cycle  of  dependency  on  welfare  for  1.2  mil- 
lion American  families.  The  States  have  had 
for  many  years  the  authority  to  do  this  but 
they  have  not  acted.  Now,  they  must  act  or 
lose  the  Federal  share  of  welfare  payments. 
At  the  present  time,  5  percent  of  all  children 
are  reared  on  ADC.  Unless  arrangements  are 
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made  to  enable  the  mothers  to  work,  within 
a  brief  time  10  percent  of  all  children  will 
be  reared  on  ADC. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  was  extended. 
Intensifying  efforts  to  make  the  retirement 
years  more  comfortable  and  rewarding.  This 
act  provides  funds  for  development  of  com- 
munity programs  such  as  employment  and 
health  referral  services  for  citizens  over  65. 

The  Age  Discrimination  Act  prohibits  em- 
ployers, labor  unions,  and  employment  agen- 
cies from  engaging  In  arbitrary  employment 
practices  which  have  the  efl;ect  of  denying 
Jobs,  employment  benefits,  and  other  privi- 
leges to  persons  between  the  ages  of  40  and 
65. 

Congress  pursued  a  challenge  to  afford 
greater  protection  to  the  American  con- 
sumer. A  growing  marketplace  has  made 
many  of  our  laws  obsolete  and  created  the 
need  for  new  remedies  and  safeguards  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer  against  unsafe  products, 
misleading  Information,  and  deceitful  busi- 
ness practices. 

The  Wholesome  Meat  Act  updates  a  60- 
year  old  Federal  meat  Inspection  law,  raising 
meat  inspection  standards  and  providing  a 
Federal-State  program  for  Improved  meat  in- 
spection In  the  slaughter  and  packing  plants 
of  the  Nation.  The  Wholesome  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Act  places  under  Federal  or  State  in- 
spection an  estimated  1.6  billion  pounds  of 
poultry,  previously  excluded  ep.ch  year  from 
such  Inspection.  The  States  had  60  years  in 
which  to  Improve  their  Inspection  laws.  Most 
of  them  did  nothing. 

The  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  amendments 
Increase  protection  against  the  sale  of  deadly 
flammable  garments  and  materials.  For  the 
hrst  time  all  Items  of  wearing  apparel  and 
fabrics  used  In  household  furnishings  will  be 
covered  by  flammablUty  standards. 

A  National  Products  Safety  Commission 
was  established  by  Congress  to  Identify  cate- 
gories of  products  that  may  be  unreason- 
ably hazardous  to  the  consumer  because  of 
Improper  design  or  defective  manufacture 
and  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  State 
and  local  product  safety  laws.  Already,  the 
Commission  has  selected  200  products  for 
study.  Home  accidents  Involving  electric 
knives,  washing  mach^es,  power  mowers  and 
other  appliances  Injure  millions  each   year. 

The  long-sought  truth-ln-lendlng  bill 
passed  requiring  lenders  to  show  how  much 
credit  costs  In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 
The  new  law  also  limits  the  rights  of  credi- 
tors  to  garnishee  wages. 

Staggering  rates  of  death  and  property 
loss  from  fire  prompted  action  to  develop 
a  national  fire  research  and  safety  program, 
making  federal  financial  resources  available 
for  the  support  of  expanded  inve-tieation 
Into  the  cause's  of  fires  and  their  preven- 
tion and  control.  Congress  also  authorized 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  Into  the  auto  In- 
surance   Industry. 

To  guard  against  Inaccuracy  In  medical 
diagnostic  tests.  Congress  required  cllitilcal 
laboratories  doing  business  In  Interstate 
commerce  to  be  licensed  and  to  comply  with 
minimum  standards  in  the  performance  of 
laboratory  procedures. 

To  help  protect  against  the  potential 
danger  of  explosion  from  gas  pipeline  fail- 
ure, the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act 
will  set  up  minimum  federal  safety  regula- 
tions to  cover  the  more  than  800.000  miles 
of  gas  pipeline  stretching  across  the  coun- 
try Unking  the  Nation's  gas  producing  fields 
to  the  consumer. 

Congress  moved  to  Insure  healthier  and 
better  lives  for  all  Americans.  The  Health 
Manpower  Act  sustains  the  federal  com- 
mitment to  alleviate  critical  shortages  of 
professional  health  jjersonnel.  Today  our 
needs  for  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and 
other  professional  health  workers  are  ap- 
proaching emergency  proportions.  Only  20 
states  train  as  many  physicians  as  they 
employ  and  even  fewer  states  train  a  suffl- 
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dent  number  of  dentists.  The  act  extends 
several  major  programs  enacted  in  the  last 
5  years  which  provide  training  grants  for 
medical  and  allied  health  personnel:  con- 
struction grants  for  medical  schools:  and 
student  loans  and  scholarships  for  our  doc- 
tors, dentists,  and  nurses  of  tomorrow.  Since 
1965.  the  Nurse  Training  Act  has  awarded 
65,000  loans  and  scholarships  to  nursing 
students  and  nurses. 

The  1967  Mental  Health  Amendments  ex- 
tend the  matching  grant  program  for  the 
construction  of  community  health  centers. 
Since  1963,  286  centers  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  been  built  offering  specialized  men- 
tal health  services  to  47  million  jjeople.  Con- 
gress also  reaffirmed  concern  for  6  million 
mentally  retarded  Americans  Existing  grant 
programs  for  the  construction  of  mental  re- 
tardation facilities  were  extended  and  a  new 
program  of  matching  grants  to  meet  initial 
costs  of  staffing  these  facilities  was  approved. 

The  Partnership  for  Health  Act  author- 
ized $589  million  in  fiscal  1968-70  to  assist 
States  In  providing  comprehensive  health 
planning  and  services.  This  sum  included 
$40  million  for  rat  control  programs. 

With  more  than  400.000  blind  persons  In 
the  United  States  a'ld  with  32.000  persons 
losing  their  sight  each  year.  Congress  cre- 
ated u  National  Eye  Institute  responsible  for 
the  conduct  and  support  of  research  for  new 
treatment  and  cures  relating  to  blinding  eye 
diseases.  A  Radiation  Control  Act  has  passed 
the  House  and  Senate,  which  would  set  con- 
trols on  radiation  emissions  from  electronic 
products  such  as  color  televisions  and  micro- 
wave ovens. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  extended  the 
regional  medical  centers  program  to  help 
provide  physicians  and  their  patients  with 
the  latest  sclentliic  knowledge  In  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  heart  disease,  cancer,  and 
stroke.  A  new  grant  projjram  was  approved 
authorizing  funds  for  the  construction  and 
staffing  of  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  al- 
coholics. The  Senate  further  made  provision 
for  extension  of  the  Hill-Burton  program  of 
Federal  aid  for  hospital  construction  and 
modernization  to  keep  pace  with  growing 
demands  made  by  our  population  on  hospi- 
tal care. 

Coneress  continued  support  of  programs 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  education  and  to 
guarantee  opportunity  of  learning.  The  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  was  extended  for  2  years.  Approximately 
90  percent  of  the  51  million  schoolchildren 
In  this  country  have  benefited  from  this 
legislation  which  has  authorized  aid  to  local 
school  districts  for  projects  to  meet  the  tpe- 
clal  needs  of  children  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies and  programs  to  aFsist  the  States  In  the 
purchase  of  textbooks,  library  resources,  pnd 
other  Instructional  materials  for  the  benefit 
of  all  children. 

Fine  teachers  and  school  administrators 
are  crucial  to  our  educational  efforts.  Con- 
gress authorized  contlnuntion  of  an  existing 
program  of  graduate  fellowships  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  teachers;  estab- 
lished new  training  programs  for  teachers 
and  other  educational  personnel:  and  ex- 
tended the  Teacher  Corps,  a  program  under 
which  teams  of  Interns  headed  by  experi- 
enced teachers  serve  In  poverty  areas. 

Four  major  programs  of  aid  to  higher  edu- 
cation are  being  extended  and  amended  by 
Congress:  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  which  offers  fellowships  for  graduate 
students  and  loans  for  undergraduate  stu- 
dents: the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act, 
which  provides  Federal  loans  asid  grants  for 
construction  and  Improvement  of  facilities 
at  both  public  and  private  colleges;  the  High- 
er Education  Act,  which  authorizes  Federal 
scholarships  for  exceptionally  needy  college 
students,  federally-guaranteed  loans  for  col- 
lege students  from  families  with  low  and 
moderate  Incomes,  matching  funds  for  work- 
study  programs  for  college  students  and 
funds  for  college  libraries;  and  the  Vocational 
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student  Loan  Insurance  Act.  which  provides 
assistance  to  students  in  business,  trade,  and 
technical  schools.  Over  1  million  college  stu- 
dents are  being  helped  by  these  programs  of 
financial  aid.  However,  legislation  this  year 
would  bar  Federal  funds  to  students  con- 
victed of  unlawful  acts  in  campus  disorders. 
To  spur  development  of  the  rich  pos- 
sibilities for  educational  broadcasting.  Con- 
gress approved  creaUon  of  a  public  cor- 
poration to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
noncommercial  educational  radio  and  televi- 
sion It  also  extended  the  life  of  the  National 
FoundaUon  on  the  Arts  and  HumanlUes, 
which  supports  cultural  development  in  our 
communities. 

To  prepare  young  people  who  do  not  go  to 
college  with  the  skUls  demanded  in  the 
working  world  and  to  broaden  their  occupa- 
tional asplraUons.  Congress  expanded  voca- 
tional education  programs.  Since  1963,  nearly 
1.000  of  these  schools  have  been  approved 
for  construction  or  expansion.  Congress  also 
extended  programs  to  help  the  States  pro- 
vide basic  education  programs  for  adulw. 
many  of  whom  because  of  educational  de- 
ficiencies have  difficulty  holding  Jobs  or  be- 
ing tra«t»ed  for  Jobs.  In  Michigan.  41,765  per- 
sons hwve  benefited  from  adult  education 
Congress  acted  to  strengthen  vocational  re- 
habilitation programs  providing  training  for 
the  handicapped.  For  the  first  time,  train- 
ing services  were  made  available  to  persons 
whose  disabilities  are  educational  or  cultural 
rather  than  physical  Many  thousands  of 
handicapped  persona  have  been  restored  to 
productive  lives  through  this  training  Pres- 
ent estimates  Indicate  that  nearly  4  mlUlon 
physically  disabled  persons  are  in  need  of 
this  training  today  If  they  are  to  become 
employable. 

The  House  passed  legislation  authorizing 
extension  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  This  program,  operating  since 
1962.  has  helped  men  and  women  of  all  ages, 
the  unemployed  and  under-employed,  gain 
the  skills  necessary  to  get  Jobs.  The  target 
now  Is  to  put  100,000  persons  on  the  Job  by 
June  1969  and  500.000  by  1971  through  this 
type  of  training. 

The  anti-poverty  program  was  extended  by 
Congress  and  a  number  of  amendments  were 
made    to    tighten    administrative    and    fiscal 
controls  over  the   program.  Since  Its  estab- 
lishment. It  has  helped  Americas  poor  with 
Jobs,  work-training,  education,  and  special- 
ized services.  The  program  has  helped   pre- 
pare   2    million    pre-schoolers   for   school    In 
Headstart  programs  with  medical  and  teach- 
ing services;    provided  work-training  for   12 
million  young  men  and  women  In  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  helping  them  stay  In 
school,  earn  money  to  go  back  to  school  or 
gsUn  the  experience  needed  to  find  and  hold 
Jobs;   offered  training  and  new  learning  ex- 
periences  to   23.000   teenagers,   who   are   rtow 
college    aspirants    through    Upward    Bound: 
provided  168,000  youths  with  training  In  the 
Job  Corps;  sent  3.700  men  and  women  of  all 
ages,  giving  of  their  skills  and  talents  to  help 
In  poverty  areas;  esUbUshed  41  neighborhood 
health  centers  bringing  medical  care  to  poor 
neighborhoods;  and  extended  legal  services  to 
2  million  persons  in  need. 

Congress  extended  the  food  stamp  program, 
which  Increases  the  food-buying  power  of 
low-Income  families  through  Ooverrunent 
subsidy,  and  authorized  expenditure  of  $315 
million  In  fiscal  1969  and  $340  million  In 
fiscal  1970  for  this  purpose  I  cosponsored 
legislation  to  authorize  whatever  sums  might 
be  necessary  for  this  program  to  feed  those 
Americans  In  need  of  food  rather  than  au- 
thorizing a  specific  sum;  this  proposal  was 
accepted  in  the  House  but  rejected  In  con- 
ference with  the  Senate. 

With  urban  America  swallowing  up  the 
countryside  and  the  by-products  of  tech- 
nology and  Industry  attacking  vital  natural 
resources,  continued  attention  was  devoted 
toward  developing  a  conservation  program  of 
reBtoratlon  and  Innovation.  To  cope  with  the 
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program  of  air  pollution.  Congress  voted  to 
expand  Federal  responsibilities  and  monies 
for  air  pollution  control,  authorizing  deslg- 
naUon  of  air  quaUty  regions  throughout  the 
country;  the  establishment  of  air  quality 
standards;  and  expanded  research  on  pollu- 
tion caused  by  fuels  combustion. 

Additional  revenues  were  provided  the  land 
conservation  fund  which  exists  to  help  the 
Federal  Government  acquire  and  the  States 
plan  and  develop  recreational  land.  A  growing 
population  Is  placing  demand  for  more  rec- 
reational space  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
outdoors.  In  1967,  17  million  acres  were 
preserved  for  conservation  and  recreation. 
Legislation  was  passed  to  create  a  Redwood 
National  Park  in  Northern  California  to  pre- 
serve some  of  the  world's  tallest  and  oldest 
trees  A  study  was  approved  to  aid  in  the 
prevention  of  Injury  to  fish  and  wildlife  from 
the  use  of  insecticides,  herbicides,  and  pesti- 
cides. 

Congress  also  authorized  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional W.iter  Commission,  composed  of  per- 
sons outside  the  Government,  to  consider 
ways  to  meet  our  water  requirements  Includ- 
ing reduction  of  water  pollution. 

The  $5  billion  housing  bill  enacted  into 
law  this  August  reaches  toward  the  goal  of 
putting  up  6  million  unlU  of  new  or  rebuilt 
housing  in  10  years.  New  programs  Include  a 
Federal  subsidy  to  help  low-income  families 
in  the  range  of  »3.000  to  $7,000  buy  their  own 
homes  and  rent  apartments;  a  Federal  re- 
Insurance  program  which  would  encourage 
private  companies  to  Increase  the  .ivallabll- 
ity  of  Insurance  to  persons  In  ghetto  areas; 
and  a  Joint  Federal-private  program  to  make 
flood  Insurance  available  to  homeowners  and 
small  business  in  flood-prone  areas. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  protects  per- 
sons exercising  specified  federally-guaran- 
teed rights  such  as  voting.  Jury  duty,  school 
attendance,  employment,  and  use  of  public 
facilities.  The  act  also  contains  an  open 
housing  provision.  A  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  that  an  1866  law  forbids  all  racial 
discrimination,  public  and  private.  In  the  sale 
or  rental  of  property,  however,  goes  far  be- 
yond the  provision  in  the  act,  which  exempts 
single-family  homes  sold  without  the  aid  of 
an  agent. 

In  other  areas.  Congress  extended  the  life 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  which 
studies  and  reports  on  civil  rights  problems, 
and  passed  a  bill  prohibiting  discrimination 
In  the  selection  of  Federal  Juries  on  grounds 
of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin,  or 
economic  status. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  Is  awaiting 
House  floor  action.  The  measure  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  prescribe 
standards  to  assure  safe  and  healthful  work- 
ing conditions.  Statistics  report  that  14.500 
workers  are  killed  on  the  Job  each  year  and 
2.2  million  injured. 

Crime  has  become  a  serious  problem  In  the 
country  directly  affecting  every  citizen.  The 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  StreeU  Act.  the 
major  antlcrlme  bill  enacted  this  year,  au- 
thorizes $100  million  In  federal  aid  the  first 
year  and  $300  million  the  second  year  to  help 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
develop  methods  and  equipment  to  strength- 
en law  enforcement  procedures;  improve  re- 
cruitment and  training  of  police  ofllcers;  con- 
struct law  enforcement  facilities;  and  create 
State- wide  planning  agencies  to  develop 
State-wide  law  enforcement  plans.  The  act, 
in  addition,  bans  the  interstate  mall-order 
sales  of  pistols  and  handguns  and  attempts 
to  overturn  several  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions on  the  rights  of  defendants,  namely 
the  Mallory  and  Miranda  cases. 

The  gun  control  measure  passed  by  the 
House  and  Senate  expands  the  ban  on  the 
Interstate  mall-order  sales  of  handguns  to 
rifles,  shotguns,  and  ammunition.  The  legis- 
lation would  prohibit  the  sale  of  firearms 
to  minors,  fugitives,  felons,  persons  under 
Indictment,  narcotics  users,  and  mental  In- 
competents. Rejected  were  amendments  re- 


quiring the  registration  and  licensing  of  fire- 
arms. 

To  curb  spreading  use  of  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs,  among  all  segments  of  the 
population,  the  House  passed  a  bill  which 
would  sharply  Increase  penalties  for  Illegal 
trafficking  in  LSD  and  other  drugs  and  would 
make  illegal  possession  of  dangerous  drugs  a 
misdemeanor  subject  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. Misuse  of  drugs  Is  a  dally  contributor 
to  deaths  on  our  highways,  suicides.  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  crime. 

Today.  15-year-olds  comml*.  more  serious 
crimes  than  any  other  age  group  with  16- 
year-olds  close  behind.  The  Juvenile  Delin- 
qency  Prevention  and  Control  Act  authorizes 
$160  million  over  the  next  3  years  for  the 
development  of  State  programs  to  prevent 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  to  rehabilitate 
youthful  offenders. 

This  year  our  district,  among  other  areas 
of  the  country,  was  subjected  to  a  flood  of 
unsolicited  sex-oriented  advertisements  sent 
through  the  mall.  To  curb  this  type  of  ad- 
vertisement coming  into  homes  and  Into  the 
hands  of  children,  Congress  authorized  ih^ 
Postmaster  General  to  order  the  sender  t" 
discontinue  mailings  to  a  certain  address  it 
the  addressee  requests  this  action.  Failure  i- 
comply  would  result  in  appropriate  conn 
action. 

To  help  deal  with  smut  peddling.  Congress 
created  a  Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Por- 
nography to  study  the  Increase  of  traffic  in 
obscene  materials  and  to  recommend  laws 
and  action  necessary  to  effectively  regulate 
this  traffic  without  Interfering  with  consti- 
tutional rights. 

Some  730,000  postal  workers  and  1.1  million 
classified  Federal  workers  benefited  from  :\ 
pay  raise  enacted  by  Congress  during  the  first 
session.  The  goal  Is  to  make  Government  sal- 
aries more  equal  to  pay  for  comparable  work 
In  private  Industry  and  to  assure  that  we  are 
able  to  recruit  and  retain  competent  people 
In  our  public  service. 

Following  intensive  debate  on  proposals 
for  draft  reform.  Congress  passed  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967.  The  act  extends 
the  military  draft  4  years  and  approves  a 
plan  to  reverse  the  current  "oldest  first"  order 
of  induction  to  call  19-year-olds  before  older 
men — this  plan  has  not  been  Implemented, 
It  continues  student  undergraduate  defer- 
ments for  full-time  college  students. 

For  our  military  personnel.  Congress  in- 
creased the  monthly  pay  of  servicemen  bv 
4.5  percent  effective  October  1,  1967.  Provi- 
sion was  made  for  automatic  military  pay 
raises  In  the  future  to  correspond  to  salary 
increases  for  Federal  civilian  employees.  Con- 
gress also  enacted  legislation  to  permit  pack- 
ages weighing  up  to  30  pounds  to  be  air- 
lifted to  and  from  military  personnel 
overseas  at   low  surface  mall  rates. 

Congress  also  gave  added  recognition  to  the 
problems  and  needs  of  veterans  and  their 
families.  The  Veterans'  Pension  and  Read- 
justment Assistance  Act  of  1967  provides  nn 
average  5.4  percent  cost-of-living  Increase  in 
pensions  for  veterans  and  their  dependents 
and  extends  wartime  benefits  not  previously 
provided  to  returning  Vietnam  veterans. 
Congress  Increased  the  Income  limitation  and 
rate  structure  of  the  non-service  connected 
pension  program  permitting  payment  of  pen- 
sion for  the  first  time  to  10.275  persons,  and 
permitting  pensioners  to  receive  greater 
amounts  of  Income  such  as  from  social  .se- 
curity without  Incurring  pension  reductions. 
A  bill  I  had  Introduced  would  have  excluded 
social  security  payments  completely  as  iin 
In-ome  determinant.  Other  measures  enactfd 
provide  a  $100  monthly  Increase  In  benefits 
for  service-connected  totally-disabled  vet- 
erans and  an  8  percent  increase  for  those 
partially  disabled;  Increase  GI  home  loans 
from  $7,500  to  $12,500;  extend  educational 
benefits  to  widows  of  veterans  who  died  as  a 
result  of  service-connected  Injury  or  disease 
and  wives  of  service-connected  totally-dis- 
abled veterans;  and  permit  service-disabled 
veterans  to  undertake  vocational  rehablllta- 
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tlon  training  on  a  part-time  as  well  as  full- 
time  basis.  A  resolution  also  was  adopted  by 
Congress  expressing  the  feeling  that  Vietnam 
veteran*  should  be  given  employment  pref- 
erence in  the  Federal  Government  and  pri- 
vate industry. 

The  Issues  before  this  Congress  have  stirred 
debate  throughout  the  country.  My  thanks 
to  all  of  you  who  wrote  or  phoned  me  to  ex- 
press your  views  and  voice  your  concern. 
Knowing  how  you  feel  Is  important  and  help- 
ful to  me  In  serving  you.  As  you  may  be 
aware,  my  Detroit  office  Is  at  14615  Grand 
River;  It  Is  open  9  to  12  a.m.  and  1  to  5  p.m. 
dally  except  Saturday.  When  I  am  home  In 
Detroit.  I  am  available  in  my  Detroit  office 
by  appointment.  The  Detroit  office  phone 
number  Is  273-9151;  the  Washington  office 
phone  number  Is  202-225-4961  If  I  ever  can 
be  of  help,  please  let  me  know. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  JULY  PROGRAM  OP 
DUBUQUE  SOS  CLUB  A  GREAT 
SUCCESS 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  3.  1968 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  I  expre.ssed  my  strong  support  and 
appreciation  for  the  Support  Our  Serv- 
icemen Club,  a  club  for  Dubuque  parents 
and  wives  of  servicemen  in  Vietnam. 

I  described  then  the  "Christmas  in 
July"  program  which  SOS  had  organized 
to  demonstrate  in  a  concrete  way  to  the 
servicemen  from  the  Dubuque  area  serv- 
ing in  Vietnam,  the  gratitude  of  the  peo- 
ple back  home.  Under  this  program,  the 
SOS  Club  sends  gift  boxes  to  every  serv- 
iceman in  Southeast  Asia  from  the  Du- 
buque area. 

As  this  is  an  idea,  in  which  other  par- 
ents and  wives  of  servicemen  serving  in 
Vietnam  may  be  interested.  I  was  very 
pleased  to  be  advised  by  Mrs.  Jayne 
Chapman,  public  relations  chairman  of 
SOS  about  how  well  received  the  "Christ- 
mas In  July  "  packages  were  by  the  area 
servicemen.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
others  parts  of  some  of  the  letters  of  ap- 
preciation that  arrived  throughout  the 
month  of  July  at  the  SOS  Club.  The  wives 
and/or  parents  have  graciously  given 
I>ennission  for  their  publication. 

Following  are  quotations  from  several 
letters  received: 

Prom  Army  Sp  4  Ronald  Kramer.  "I  wish 
to  thank  the  SOS  Club  for  the  package  that 
I  received,  it  made  me  so  happy  to  think 
people  In  Dubuqueland  think  of  the  men  In 
Vietnam.  I  Intend  to  be  a  booster  for  the 
SOS  Club  when  I  get  home  in  August." 
(Ronald's  parents  are  the  Louis  Kramers, 
Dyersvllle,  Iowa) . 

Prom  Army  SP/4  John  W.  Saffran,  "I  can't 
say  Just  how  much  It  was  appreciated.  Over 
here.  lemonade  and  such  things  like  that 
to  put  in  our  canteens  to  kill  the  taste  of 
muddy  stream  water,  are  pure  heaven." 
(John's  wife  and  baby  daughter  live  at  2580 
Chaney  Road.  Dubuque.  His  parents  are  the 
Sr.  John  Saffrans.  805  Klrkwood,  Dbq.  Rota- 
tion: 4-'69). 

From  1st  Lt.  Hope  A.  Daack,  Army  Nurse 
at  93rd  Evacuation  Hospital,  "I  am  very 
anxious  to  be  back  in  Dubuque  and  I'd  enjoy 
attending  one  of  your  meetings  If  possible. 
You  are  truly  serving  Dubuque  and  America 
and  I'm  proud  to  be  remembered  by  you." 
(Hope  is  the  daughter  of  the  Raymond 
Daacks,  2107  Jackson,  Dbq.  Rotation:  12- 
l5-'68). 
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From  Army  Sp/4  Arnold  L,  Grutz,  "Get- 
ting a  box  In  July  over  here  is  Just  like 
Christmas.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  send 
my  thanks  and  also  for  the  many  other 
GI's  that  haven't  time  to  write.  Keep  up  the 
good  work."  (Arnold's  wife  lives  on  R.  No. 
1,  Dubuque.  Rotation:  3-15-'69). 

From  Air  Force  AlC  John  S.  O'Neill,  "I  re- 
ceived your  package  and  it  makes  me  feel 
good  to  be  a  part  of  Iowa  and  to  know  we 
have  such  great  people  backing  us  over  here. 
Sure  makes  a  guy  feel  good  to  receive  a 
package  like  this."  (John's  parents  are  the 
Steve  O'Neills,  Harpers  Perry.  Iowa.  (Rota- 
tion:  l-10-'e9). 

From  Marine  S  Sgt.  La  Verne  Vondran.  "It 
gives  all  of  us  in  Vietnam,  who  are  from 
the  Dubuque  area  a  sense  of  being  and  ac- 
complishment, to  have  the  support  and  good 
wishes  from  our  friends  anc'  neighbors  in 
our  own  home  town.  We  all  feel  that  the  ex- 
istence of  such  an  outstanding  club  should 
be  publicly  known  nationwide,  so  other  areas 
of  the  country  can  follow  the  outstanding 
example  that  you  fine  ladles  have  displayed." 
(LaVerne  Is  currently  serving  his  second 
tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam  as  a  Military  Ad- 
visor. His  wife.  Sherry,  and  two  young  sons 
are  residing  on  Route  ~1.  Dbq  He  is  the  son 
of  Mrs.  Russell  Lyons,  100  Euclid  St..  Du- 
buque. Rotation:  3-28-'69). 

Prom  Keith  E.  Kelly,  EOHCN,  Navy  MCB. 
"I  really  appreciated  the  package  of  goodies 
that  your  club  has  sent  me  I  should  re- 
phrase that  to  we  all  appreciated  your  pack- 
age. There  is  approximately  38  people  on 
this  detachment,  I  must  say  we  all  were  very 
happy  to  get  your  package.  Signed:  Keith  E. 
Kelly  and  the  men  of  MCB  3iA,  (A)  Co." 
(Keith's  parents  are  the  Leo  Kellys.  636  Jef- 
ferson St.,  Dbq.  Rotation:  10-15-'68). 

Prom  Navy  RM2  Robert  L.  Jennings. 
"Please  tell  the  Trappestine  Sisters  that 
their  caramels  were  grca  ly  appreciated  by 
all  those  fortunate  enough  to  get  one."  (Rob- 
ert's parents  are  the  Noel  Jennings'.  1458  Mt. 
Pleasant.  Dubuque.  Rotation:  3-'69). 

From  Army  Sp  '4  Dennis  M.  Carthew.  "We 
need  a  lot  of  moral  support  and  cards,  like 
the  one  I  received,  express  your  sincerity.  If 
each  and  every  one  of  us  500.000  soldiers 
could  receive  what  I  did  the  4th  of  July, 
you  would  definitely  realize  the  Importance 
of  your  organization.  They  call  us  "grunts" 
here  In  Vietnam  because  we  hump  the  moun- 
tains, swamps  and  sands  but  I'm  carrying 
your  package  of  thought  with  pride.  Those 
who  are  immediately  associated  with  me  are 
now  wondering,  where  Is  Dubuque  and  why 
did  they  send  a  package?  It's  something 
to  talk  about  and  I  appreciate  the  chance  to 
brag  society  when  something  decent  is  done." 
(Dennis  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Charles  Bastian, 
621  No.  Jackson  St.,  Cuba  City,  Wise. 
Rotation:  5-'69). 

From  Army  Sp  4  Kenneth  J.  Lyons,  "If 
everyone  In  the  world  cared  as  much  as  you 
fine  people  maybe  there  wouldn't  be  a  war  In 
Vietnam  now.  I  want  you  to  know  this  Is  one 
of  the  happiest  Chrlstmases  I've  ever  had, 
even  if  it  Is  In  July.  I  know  It's  one  Christmas 
I'll  never  forget  as  long  as  I  live.  I'm  only 
too  glad  to  be  over  here  for  you  fine  people. 
And  I  believe  I'm  the  one  that  should  be 
proud  of  you  fine  people,  not  you  proud  of 
me.  You're  all  in  my  prayers  and  may  God 
Bless  everyone  of  you,  I  know  He  will."  (Ken's 
parents  are  the  Lester  Lyons,  Route  2, 
Cascade,  Iowa.  Rotation:   3-30-69). 

From  Marine  1st  Lt.  Mark  J.  Sullivan, 
"Naturally,  I  shared  the  'goodies'  with  my 
men  which  they  all  enjoyed.  I  only  wish  you 
could  have  seen  the  expre-sslons  on  their 
faces  when  they  saw  the  Christmas  WTap- 
plng  and  also  when  I  read  the  part  of  your 
card  which  said  'Happy  Christmas  in  July." 
Your  club  is  a  wonderful  club  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  you  continue  with  it.  The  Christ- 
mas In  July  aspect  is  simply  out  of  this 
world.  You  have  achieved  a  rare  thing  and 
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that  is :  making  these  young  men  totally  for- 
get their  surroundings.  Perhaps  more  in»- 
portant  is  the  fact  we  know  you  are  behind 
us  all  the  way.  We  are  all  very  proud  to  serve 
Americans  such  as  you."  (Mark's  parents  are 
the  Kenneth  Sulllvans,  101  No.  Grandvlew, 
Dbq.  Rotation:    10-'68). 

Prom  Army  Sp/4  Rallegh  Herrald,  Jr.  (was 
wounded  3-29-'67,  a  patient  at  General 
Leonard  Wood  Hospital,  Port  Leonard  Wood. 
Mo.).  "I  received  your  wonderful  package 
today  and  it  was  something  I  will  not  soon 
forget.  Although  I  have  been  in  the  hos- 
pital for  several  months,  thousands  of  miles 
from  the  war.  I  know  how  every  man  who 
received  a  package  from  you  must  feel.  Be- 
lieve me  It's  a  beautiful  feeling  to  know 
that  someone  not  only  cares,  but  shows  their 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  we  are  fighting 
the  war  In  Vietnam  with  the  protection  of 
the  American  way  of  life  foremost  In  mind. 
Signed:  Forever  thankful  somebody  cares." 
(R.iliegh  was  married  last  November  25th, 
his  wife.  Mary,  lives  at  63  Croydon  Crest, 
Dbq.  His  parent?  are  the  Sr.  Raliegh  Her- 
ralds.  467  Bluff  St.  Dubuque.) 

From  Marine  Cpl.  Richard  S  Osborne.  "As 
you  probably  know,  we  share  everything,  so 
your  package  was  distributed  among  10  or 
15  people.  Everything  has  been  devoured 
with  smiles.  Course  I  haven't  found  any  cold 
milk  for  the  frosted  shakes,  but  we  make 
do  with  warm  water  if  we  can't  wait  to  get 
to  the  rear  area  at  Camp  Carroll  to  drink 
them.  As  I  said  before,  we  not  just  I.  really 
appreciated  your  thoughtfulness."  (Rich- 
ard's parents  are  the  Sr.  Richard  Oebornes. 
99  No.  Grandvlew.  Dubuque.  Rotation:  11- 
5-'68). 

Prom  Marine  Cpl.  Theodore  J.  Loetz.  Jr.. 
"How  much  trouble  you  nice  people  go 
through  to  help  us  over  here  In  Vietnam. 
My  home  town  Is  McGregor.  Iowa  and  I'm 
sure  Somebody  ha.s  heard  of  that  small  town. 
I  would  really  love  to  know  more  about  your 
program  (SOS)  and  would  like  to  visit  when 
I  get  home."  (Ted  Is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Theo- 
dore J.  Loetz,  Sr.,  McGregor.  Iowa  Rotation: 
9-22-68 ). 

From  Army  Pfc.  Jack  Sawvel.  "All  I  can 
say  is  "Hiank  You'  and  your  club  is  one  of 
tho  best  I  have  heard  of  for  the  men  in  serv- 
ice." (Jack's  mother.  Mrs.  Etonald  Sawvel 
lives  at  2600  No.  Grandvlew.  Dubuque.  Ro- 
tation :  2-'69 ) . 

From  Army  Sgt.  Thomas  M.  McMahon.  "I 
received  your  package  and  card  today  and 
wish  to  say  thanks  to  you  and  your  organi- 
zation as  the  items  that  you  sent,  every 
serviceman  can  use  them  over  here.  You 
must  have  got  with  someone  who  was  here." 
(Thomas'  mother  is  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Mahon. 1416  Lincoln  Ave..  Dbq.  Tom  is  due 
home,  on  leave  this  summer,  then  will  re- 
turn to  "Vietnam  for  6  months  i . 

Prom  Army  Sgt  Robert  Gaulke,  "Mom,  tell 
all  those  people  In  the  SOS  Club  that  a  guy 
really  appreciates  what  they  are  doing  for 
us.  It  makes  a  guy  feel  good  to  know  that 
people  do  care  enough  to  try  to  help.  I  am 
proud  to  have  my  Mother  president  of  such 
a  club."  (Bob  Is  the  son  of  Retired  Army 
Major  and  Mrs.  Edward  Gaulke,  920  Hia- 
watha Drive,  East  Dubuque,  111.  Sgt.  Gaulke 
arrived  home  on  August  5th  and  will  be 
married  August  17th). 

Prom  Army  Sp/4  Leonard  J  Westemeyer. 
"I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  so  very  much  for  the  package  of  things 
which  are  taken  for  granted  at  home  and 
dearly  treasured  In  my  present  situation.  It 
is  organizations  like  yours  that  remind  us 
of  our  purpose."  (Leonard's  parents  are  the 
Linus  Westemeyers,  1420I2  Central  Ave  ,  Du- 
buque   Rotation:  8-12-68). 

From  Army  WO  Gary  A.  Maus,  "What  does 
a  package  from  people  like  you  mean  to  a 
soldier  in  Vletnsm?  Of  course  it's  nice  to  get 
all  those  goodies  from  home  but  it  Isn't 
that.  You  see  when  a  guy  sees  this  it  means 
many  things  to  him.  We  soldiers  realize  that 
you  all  not  only  think  about  us.  but  that 
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you  are  behind  u«.  Ooah  folkj  Isn't  It  won- 
derful to  know  that  the  people  that  you 
never  hear  about  are  behind  you.  And  maybe. 
Just  maybe  If  we  can  stop  them  here  we'll 
never  have  to  worry  about  Dubuque.  Iowa  " 
(Gary's  parents  are  the  Al  Maus'.  1075 
Treaca,  Dubuque,  Rotation:  ll-18-'e8) . 

From  Anny  Sp  4  Terrance  L.  Oasaman, 
"Its  really  nice  to  know  that  someone  back 
home  thinks  about  us  over  here  The  rest 
of  my  buddies  thought  It  was  really  some- 
thing that  I  would  get  a  package  from  per- 
fect strangers,  but  I  told  them  that  our  town 
was  like  that,  the  best  town  In  the  United 
States  "  (Terry  Is  the  son  of  the  Milton 
Oasamans.  1665  Washington  St  ,  Dubuque. 
RotaUon:  4-'69). 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AMERICAN  IMAGE  IN  EUROPE  SINKS 
TO  LOWEST  LEVEL 


October  U,  1968 


JUDGE   JAMES   D    BURNS 


-^ON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  3.  1968 

Mr.  LTXMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  my  State 
of  Oregon  has  lost  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guished pubhc  servants. 

When  Judge  James  D.  Burns  died  Isist 
month  at  age  88  he  left  a  legacy  of  long 
and  dedicaud  service  to  his  fellow  man. 

He  was  not  one  to  seek  the  spotlight, 
but  for  50  yesrs  he  vorked  with  extraor- 
dinary insight  and  ability  as  mayor  of 
his  city,  as  county  judge,  in  appointive 
State  positions,  and  in  the  inner  councils 
of  the  Democratic  Party  on  the  State  and 
national  level.  He  holds  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  having  served  as  elected  coun- 
ty judge  longer  than  any  other  man  in 
Oregon  history. 

His  memory  will  be  revered  by  all  who 
saw  In  him  those  qualities  of  selfless 
service  that  have  helped  to  build  America. 

I  am  including  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  announcement  of  Judge 
Bums"  death: 

Veteran  Juoce  BuaNS  Dnes  at  88 

James  D.  Burns,  who  gained  political  at- 
tention by  being  elected  Gilliam  County 
Judge  for  37  years,  died  In  a  local  hospital 
Wednesday  following  a  short  Illness. 

Judge  Burns,  a  Condon  resident  for  over 
70  years,  was  elected  to  the  bench  in  1926 
and  served  continuously  until  1963.  when  be 
retired. 

He  was  born  In  Midland.  Vllch..  Aug.  21. 
1880,  and  educated  In  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  Toledo.  Ohio.  He  came  to  Condon 
by  stagecoach  In  1898.  A  few  years  later  he 
purchased  a  store,  which  he  operated  In  part- 
nership with  a  brother  until  1946. 

Judge  Burns  was  active  for  many  years  In 
Democratic  Party  affairs.  He  served  for  a  time 
on  the  executive  committee  of  the  Oregon 
state  party  organization  and  was  mayor  of 
Condon  from  1913-1915.  In  1928  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
ventlon  In  Houston.  Tex.,  being  one  of  those 
selected  to  serve  on  the  notification  com- 
mittee which  delivered  the  nomination  to 
New  York  Al  Smith. 

He  served  on  Oregon's  first  Liquor  Control 
Commission  for  seven  years. 

Survivors  Include  three  sons.  James  and 
Frank  of  Condon  and  John  of  Portland:  a 
daughter.  Frances  O'Connor  of  Klamath 
Falls:  three  sisters,  Loretta  Kelly  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. Grace  Slick  of  Mt.  Angel  and  Julia 
Racette  of  Portland:  and  14  grandchildren. 

Recitation  of  Rosary  will  be  at  7  30  p.m. 
Friday  at  St.  John's  Catholic  Church  In  Con- 
don and  funeral  will  be  there  at  10  a.m. 
Saturday. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVKS 

Thursday.  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
political  campaign  is  warming  up.  and 
one  of  the  most  hysterical  voices  raised 
has  been  that  of  former  U.N.  Ambassador 
George  Ball.  It  is  proper  to  point  out 
that  one  issue  which  appeared  in  the 
1960  campaign  is  jU5t  as  prominent  to- 
day I  refer  to  the  American  Image 
abroad. 

Since  George  Ball.  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey,  and  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson  have  all  played  major  roles 
in  failing  to  maintain  our  image  abroad, 
an  article  appearing  in  the  September  l'> 
edition  of  the  Joliet  Herald-News  bj 
the  widely  read  international  columnist 
of  the  Copley  Press.  Mr.  Dumltru 
Danielopol.  is  of  special  significance. 

The  article  follows: 

American  Image  in  Europe  Sinks  to  Lowest 
Level 

(By  Dumltru  Danielopol) 

Washington. — "The  struggle  in  Vietnam 
has  engendered  a  great  deal  of  animosity." 
said  Vice  President  Humphrey  when  he  was 
questioned  on  the  American  image  abroad. 

During  the  I960  campaign  the  Democrats 
made  American  prestige  abroad  a  campaign 
issue.  Tumultuous  Japanese  protests  and  an- 
gry crowds  In  Latin  America  were  cited  as 
reasons  to  reject  the  Elsenhower  record. 

Humphrey  says  the  "animosity"  created 
by  the  Vietnam  War  Is  due  In  part  to  "very 
etfectlve  propaganda  against  us." 

But  he  said.  ".  .  .as  the  elements  of  pres- 
tige relate  to  your  economic  strength,  your 
military  strength,  the  strength  of  the  society. 
I  believe  that  there  is  still  respect — a  great 
deal  of  respect,  for  the  United  States." 

I'm  afraid  I  have  to  disagree  with  the  vice 
president. 

After  traveling  widely  In  Europe  In  the  last 
five  years.  I  must  report  that  American  pres- 
tige is  lower  than  it  has  ever  been  to  my 
knowledge,  perhaps  lower  than  at  any  time 
m  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Communist  prop>aganda  is  only  partly  re- 
sponsible and  some  of  this  could  have  been 
overcome  if  American  counter-propaganda 
had  not  been  inept.  Inefficient  and  some- 
times reluctant. 

The  image  of  America  In  the  eyes  of  knowl- 
edgeable Europeans — many  of  whom  have 
great  affection  for  the  United  States — la 
pathetic. 

Too  often,  the  United  States  looks  like  a 
country  in  distress,  a  ship  without  a  rudder. 
with  a  virtual  civil  war  In  her  cities,  an  un- 
finished war  in  Asia  and  em  uncertain  eco- 
nomic future. 

Like  It  or  not.  that's  what  many  Euro- 
peans think  of  us. 

Andre  Francois  Poncet,  the  French  acad- 
emician, former  ambassador  to  Germany  and 
a  political  writer  for  Le  Figaro,  told  me: 

"I'm  very  pessimistic,  it  looks  as  if  the 
gendarme  of  the  free  world,  the  United 
States,  la  sick." 

I  don't  believe  It  serves  any  purpose  to 
delude  ourselves. 

Old  confidence  in  American  military 
strength  has  been  gradually  eroded  by  the 
often  feeble.  Irresolute  use  of  that  power. 

Starting  with  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco,  the 
Inconclusive  settlement  of  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  (which  many  Europeans  regard  as 
a  Communist  victory ; ,  an  apologetic  atti- 
tude  tow%rd  our  Involvement  in   Vietnam, 


the  apparent  Inability  or  unwillingness  to 
win  In  Vietnam,  the  Pueblo  Incident,  the 
uninspiring  handling  of  the  present  Berlin 
crisis,  adds  up  to  a  picture  of  weakness 
rather  than  strength. 

The  apparent  impotence  In  the  face  of 
rioting,  looting,  arson,  crime,  draft-card 
burning,  anti-war  demonstrations,  sit-ins. 
etc. — all  given  exaggerated  coverage  by  news 
media  abroad — give  the  Impression  of  a 
country  divided  against  Itself 

The  Increasing  signs  of  isolationism,  de- 
featism and  appeasement  coming  from  pres- 
idential hopefuls  and  leaders  Inside  and  out- 
side Congress  raise  doubts  about  Americans' 
willingness  to  accept  the  burdens  of  world 
power. 

Statements  promising  "no  more  Vletnams" 
or  "the  last  Vietnam."  appear  to  many  Eu- 
ropeans to  be  o<5trlch-llke  Invitations  to  ag- 
gression. 

The  troubled  F-Ul  raises  questions  about 
our  weapon  superiority. 

Huge  budget  deficits,  the  dollar  crisis  and 
our  modest  counter-attack  raise  doubts  as 
to  the  soundness  of  our  economic  strength. 

The  tax  Increase  and  the  limit  of  spend- 
ing will  help  but  Europe  Is  watching  closely 
our  determination  In  fiscal  matters. 

Now  the  lame  duck  status  of  Mr.  Johnson 
gives  an  Impression  that  leadership  will  be 
lacking  until  January 

Europeans  do  not  understand  either  how 
Americans  can  fight  communism  in  Vietnam 
and  at  the  same  time  supply  communism  in 
Europe  with  many  products  of  use  In  the 
war  effort,  and  even  urge  an  Increase  of  trade 
with  the  Reds 

"Never  before  In  our  history  have  U.S.  posi- 
tions and  Interests  abroad  come  under  such 
sustained,  deliberate  assault  and  provoca- 
tions." said  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  of  Cali- 
fornia. "Never  before  was  an  American  gov- 
ernment less  sure  of  Itself." 

Unfortunately,  too  many  Europeans  agree. 
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A  MEMORIAL  TO  THE  LATE  SEN- 
ATOR ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  3.  1968 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  in  the  Record  a 
memorial  which  was  written  by  a  mem- 
ber of  my  ccncressional  staff  in  memory 
of  the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
It  is  a  wonderful  tribute  to  the  late  Sen- 
ator, and  I  want  every  Member  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  it. 

The  memorial  follows: 

In  Memoriam:    Robert  Francis  Kennedy, 

1925-68 

(By  Reba  M.  Shoaf) 

What  Is  this  so-called  Festival  of  Life? 
Plato  long  ago  said  there  Is  nothing  In  life 
worth  a  struggle. 

Life  Is  full  of  pain,  and  the  pangs  of  the 
flesh  gnaw  at  the  mind  and  rout  Its  calm. 
In  countless  ways  fate  Intercepts  and  thwarts 
our  hoi>es.  Contentment  Is  not  to  be  relied 
on,  and  even  wisdom  cannot  preserve  us  from 
the  t/eachery  and  Insecurity  of  the  per- 
ceptions. 

Today  our  lives  are  filled  with  stanza  after 
stanza  of  enervating  sadness;  our  souls  are 
sorrow  laden,  and  we  seemed  to  have  supped 
sorrow  with  a  long  spoon.  Our  Nation  re- 
flects the  soul  of  tragedy  in  the  celebrated 
loneliness  of  man.  Even  the  echo  cries  out 
In  the  same  note  of  accentuated  despair.  It 
Is  not  too  difficult  for  us  to  feel  that  life 


holds  more  pain  than  pleasure.  "We  wander 
through  life,  restless  and  tormented — at  each 
successive  station,  we  think  that  happiness 
dwells  at  the  next,  but  when  we  reach  It, 
happiness  Is  no  longer  there.  Discontent 
stands  in  haunting  constancy  before  us,  and 
there  are  those  who  are  cheated  from  birth 
to  the  overcharge  on  their  coffins." 

Life  Is  not  an  affilctlon  to  those  who  are, 
and  who  can  remain  young;  there  are  some 
who  without  any  waters  of  youth,  remain 
so  until  age  has  sapped  the  foundation  of 
their  being;  and  It  Is  from  such  as  they  that 
the  greatest  cheer  Is  obtained  But  to  those 
who  live,  so  to  speak,  In  the  thick  of  the 
tight,  who  see  hope  after  hope  fall  with 
a  crash,  and  illusion  after  Illusion  vanish 
into  still  air,  to  the  Intelligent,  to  the  ob- 
server, and  especially  to  him  who  Is  forced 
.igalnst  his  will  to  struggle  In  the  van,  life 
is  an  affliction. 

There  Is  no  standard  of  personal  dignity 
except  Independence.  It  Is  precisely  in  soli- 
tude where  each  of  us  is  dependent  upon  his 
iwn  resources  where  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  our  Individuality.  No  work  is  ever 
done  collectively,  by  a  -najorlty  decision. 
E%ery  creative  Job  is  achieved  under  the 
guidance  of  a  single  individual  thought.  An 
architect  requires  a  great  number  of  people 
to  erect  his  building,  but  he  never  asks  him 
to  vote  on  his  design. 

The  mind  is  a  muscle  and  It's  just  as  much 
fun  to  exercise  it.  and  you  get  Just  the  same 
glow,  as  you  do  when  you  exercise  the  body. 
The  reasoning  mind  cannot  work  under  any 
form  of  compulsion.  It  cannot  be  curbed, 
sacrificed  or  subordinated  to  any  considera- 
tion whatsoever.  It  demands  total  Independ- 
ence In  function  and  motive. 

We  live  In  an  intellectual  world.  One  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  human  mind  Is  Its 
unwillingness  to  rest  content  when  we  have 
seen,  felt,  heard  and  tasttd.  Determination 
to  understand  Is  a  fundamental  of  our  Intel- 
lectual constitution  and  Is  responsible  for 
some  of  our  most  glorious  achievements. 

Teachers  are  usually  the  ones  who  con- 
.-erve  the  values  of  the  past  and  pass  them 
uii  to  future  generations.  They  are  the  con- 
servatives. Prophets  are  the  ones  who  de- 
mand that  those  values  be  applied  to  wider 
and  vrtder  situations  in  the  present  and  fu- 
ture. They  are  the  radicals.  Each  has  a  func- 
lon  In  human  society.  Between  the  tension 
.:  the  two  all  progress  is  made.  If  we  were 
lU  conservative,  we  would  dry  up.  If  we  were 
■lU  radicals,  we  would  "bust"  up.  But  be- 
tween the  piUl  back  of  the  conservative  and 
tlie  pull  ahead  of  the  radical,  we  make  prog- 
ress In  a  middle  direction. 

We  are  living  In  the  midst  of  a  vast  revo- 
lution of  change,  and  we  must  be  willing  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  constant  change.  There 
is  a  crying  need  for  reformation  throughout 
the  country — at  the  moment,  we  have  noth- 
ing more  than  the  politics  of  hysteria. 

The  moral  courage  of  Robert  Francis  Ken- 
nedy has  not  been  excelled  since  the  days 
of  Voltaire.  Bobby  Kennedy  did  not  succumb 
lo  the  herd  Instinct.  He  removed  himself 
from  the  domination  of  the  herd  and  he  out- 
stepped all  his  companions  which  indicated 
that  he  was  listening  to  a  different  drummer. 
He  represented  to  the  new  generation  what 
Voltaire  did  to  the  18th  Century — Its  reason 
and  Its  liberty.  Bobby  Kennedy  was  the  foun- 
talnhead  of  the  20th  Century. 

He  possessed  that  rare  combination  of  the 
vim  and  vigor  of  a  fresh  approach  and  the 
wit  and  wisdom  far  beyond  his  years.  He 
uttered  words  of  wisdom  that  seemed  always 
to  be  peering  down  and  sounding  bottom  in 
unfathomed  depths  of  the  human  heart.  He 
spoke  with  brilliant  reasoning,  such  blister- 
ing Invective,  and  showered  a  continent  with 
impassioned  protests  as  he  poured  the  acid 
if  his  scorn  up)on  a  system  capable  of  such 
cruelty  and  savagery.  He  employed  every 
weapon  In  the  arsenal  of  the  mind:  logic.  In- 
vective, Irony,  paradox. 
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He  spoke  with  an  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
and  as  we  all  know,  Aristotle  governs  most  of 
our  modem-day  thinking.  His  theory  of 
ethics  begins  with  kindness  of  the  heart  and 
stems  from  nothing  more  than  truth  and 
goodness. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  a  mighty  warrior, 
and  with  dauntless  courage,  he  stood  on  the 
precipice  of  life  as  If  he  anticipated  the  cry 
of  the  walling  banshee. 

As  the  soul  of  Robert  Francis  Kennedy 
takes  Its  filght  from  the  shore  of  sound  Into 
the  realm  of  silence,  we  ask  God  to  help  us 
In  the  orientation  of  our  thoughts  toward  a 
wider  appreciation  of  human  affairs  that  we 
might  better  grasp  the  unalterable  fact  of  the 
success  of  man's  destiny  over  and  above  the 
cultural  differences  of  the  various  people  who 
inhabit  this  planet  We  also  ask  God  to  help 
us  discern  the  peculiar  dangers  and  delusions 
with  which  our  age  is  replete  and  the 
strength  to  meet  them  in  Him  whose  example 
and  teachings  we  are  endeavoring  to  follow. 
We  pray  to  God  that  we  shall  never  lose  sight 
of  our  courage  as  we  stand  fast  by  our  own 
convictions  for  we  know  that  nothing  lies 
beyond  the  reach  of  prayer  except  that  which 
lies  outside  the  will  of  God.  We  pray  that 
we  shall  always  remember  that  our  religion 
is  the  Inborn  longing  of  the  human  soul  for 
God. 


LET  US  SEIZE  THE  UJ*.  OFFER 
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Mr.  Secretary,  I  strongly  urge  you  to  seize 
the  opportunity  to  accept  the  wishes  of  the 
community  of  the  nations.  The  United 
States  should  agree  that  If  it  Is  the  will  of 
the  majority,  we  will  stop  the  bombing. 
There  Is  little  doubt  that  such  action  would 
result  In  a  settlement  of  the  hostilities  in 
Vietnam. 

Respectfully   yours, 

John    G.    Dow. 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  entered  below 
is  a  letter  I  addressed  on  September  25 
to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  enter  it  in  the  Record 
until  today.  The  letter  speaks  for  itself 
and  expresses  my  own  views,  and  prob- 
ably those  of  many  others,  who  long  for 
an  end  to  the  hostilities  in  Vietnam. 

I  have  not  received  the  Secretary's  an- 
swer but  feel  certain  that  he  will  reply. 
By  entering  the  letter  in  the  Record  now 
I  do  not  mean  to  prejudice  in  any  way, 
whatever  reply  the  Secretary  is  able  to 
make. 

My  letter  follows: 

September  25.  1968. 

Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  This  Congressman 
has  regularly  favored  bolder  efforts  to  end 
the  hostilities  in  Vietnam.  I  am  dismayed 
to  read  in  the  press  that  the  United  States 
representative  at  the  U.N.  has  protested  a 
very  generous  suggestion  of  the  U.N.  Secre- 
tary General  for  an  end  of  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam.  The  Secretary  General 
believes  the  U.S.  Assembly  would  pass  a 
resolution  that  calls  for  an  end  of  the 
bombing.  I  strongly  urge  that  the  United 
States  declare  a  willingness  to  abide  by  such 
a  vote  In  the  U.N.  Assembly. 

It  Is  well-known,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  our 
nation,  a  U.N.  member,  has  all  along  chosen 
to  act  m  Vietnam  without  U.N.  authoriza- 
tion. Unfortunately,  we  have  acted  that  way 
In  spite  of  our  long-standing  American  en- 
dorsement of  collective  action.  Collective 
action  has  been  the  principal  theme  of  the 
U.N.  and  the  prlnclpwil  reason  for  our  mem- 
bership m  It. 

It  Is  appalling  that  our  representative 
at  the  U.N.  during  a  continuing  world  crisis 
should  enter  a  protest  because  the  door  of 
collective  action  has  been  opened  again  by 
the  U.N. 


A  PLAN  FOR  VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE    ENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3.  1968 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, no  subject  occupies  our  Nation  more 
than  Vietnam.  It  is  our  dilemma. 

Retired  Air  Force  Lt.  Col.  George  T. 
Suderman,  a  constituent  who  resides  in 
Mena,  Ark.,  has  made  public  a  plan  he 
believes  feasible  for  bringing  an  end  to 
the  conflict. 

Knowing  of  my  colleagues'  deep  in- 
terest in  this  subject.  I  submit  Lieu- 
tenant*Colonel  Suderman's  proposals,  as 
carried  in  the  Mena,  Ark.,  Star,  August 
1,  1968,  for  inclusion  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
How  To  Conclude  Ocr  War  in  Vietnam 
Quickly  and  Honorably 

Today  the  U.S.A.  has  more  than  two  mil- 
lion battle  tested  veterans  because  of  our 
war  In  Vietnam.  That  Is  a  decided  plus 
factor. 

Today  the  U.S  military  establishments  are 
best  equipped  of  any  in  the  world  We  have 
practically  a  new  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Army. 
And  the  Marines  are  better  than  ever. 

Today  this  country  has  demonstrated  that 
It  did  and  will  again  go  "all  out"  to  stop  any 
aggression  anywhere,  no  matter  what  It's 
called.  Our  fighting  in  the  rat  holes  of  Viet- 
nam proves  this  beyond  any  doubt. 

Today  to  continue  this  war  no  longer 
makes  any  real  sense  The  time  has  come 
when  the  United  States  must  extricate  Itself 
from  further  land  battles  in  South  Vietnam. 
We  have  dentonstrated  our  will  and  ability 
to  match  and  «mt-match  the  enemy.  By  this 
time  South  Vietnam  military  forces  should 
be  able  to  undertake  the  defense  of  their 
own  country  against  aggression.  Their  lead- 
ers now  tell  us  they  can  do  this.  The  alterna- 
tives are  neither  pretty  nor  do  they  spell  out 
the  hopes  of  true  American  interest.  Thus, 
the  time  to  propose  a  new  co'ursc  of  action 
for  the  United  States  Is  here. 

PROPOSALS 

1 .  The  new  American  President  declares  all 
U.S.  Military  forces  virtll  leave  the  territories 
Of  South  Vietnam  by  June  1.  1969.  sine  die. 
without  consultation,  discussion,  arguments, 
or  agreements  with  the  enemy  In  Hanoi.  Pek- 
ing or  Moscow. 

2.  The  U.  S.  A.  expects  Hanoi  to  remove 
from  the  territories  of  South  Vietnam,  Laos, 
and  Cambodia  all  Its  military  and  para-mll- 
Itary  forces  by  June  1,  1969. 

3  The  U.  S.  A.  reserves  rights  to: 

a.  Bomb  or  shell  all  North  Vietnam  targeU 
of  its  own  choosing  to  within  20  kilometers 
of  Red  Chinese  frontiers  or  territories  should 
Hanoi  continue  Its  military  operations,  or 
fall  to  clearly  demonstrate  a  programmed 
withdrawal  of  its  fighting  units  prior  to  June 
1.  1969. 

b.  The  United  States  also  reserves  the  rights 
of  a  belligerent  to  place  under  air  and  sea 
blockade  all  North  Vietnam  coastal  areas 
short  of  20  kilometers  from  Red  Chinese 
frontiers  or  territories. 
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4  The  USA.  win  provide  sufflclent  mili- 
tary equlpn<Snt.  munlUons.  petrol  and  other 
necewary  supplies  to  permit  South  Vietnam 
the  conduct  of  defensive  activities  against 
foreign  aggressors  until  such  time  when  in- 
ternational agreements  no  longer  necessiute 
this  aid.  The  U.  S.  A.  declares  all  military 
aid  to  South  Vietnam  will  terminate  should 
its  military  forces  cross  the  D.M.Z.  for  at- 
tack against  North  Vietnam 

6  The  U  S.  A.  reiterates  Its  willingness  to 
discuss  directly  or  indirectly  with  bonaflde 
representatives  of  Hanoi,  or  Intermediaries, 
any  promising  proposals  leading  towards  Just 
settlements  of  outstanding  problems  In  all 
of  Southeast  Asia  However,  the  United  States 
will  not  Indefinitely  continue  diplomatic  dis- 
cussions once  Ifs  established  that  they  are 
not  in  good  faith  and  promise  no  clear  agree- 
ment, nor  Is  the  United  States  Interested  In 
providing  a  propaganda  forum  to  the  enemy. 

The  proposals  outlined  above  will  bring 
our  men  home.  The  U  S.  A.  regains  a  lost 
diplomatic  Initiative  Our  country  can  stop 
begging  the  enemy  for  peace.  In  turn.  It  will 
be  the  enemy  who  will  be  asking  peace  And 
we  can  once  more  be  proud  Americans. 

It  Is  true  Hanoi  may  accede  to  American 
demands  and  remove  Its  forces  from  South 
Vietnam  by  June  1.  1969.  which  would  cause 
the  United  States  to  stop  bombing  and  to 
lift  the  blockade,  thus  permitting  Hanoi  the 
choice  of  avoiding  diplomatic  discussions  or 
settlements.  However,  this  may  be  Just  as 
well,  for  Communists  seldom  keep  even 
solemn  promises. 

Oeorge  T.  Sudermann. 

Lt.Col.  U.S.A.F.  Ret. 

P.S. — ^These  are  private  opinions  only — GTS. 
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ate  committees  to  determme  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  law  and  to  amend  it  as 
experience  and  circumstances  indicate. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  system  such  as  that 
instituted  unilaterally  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  affords  no  such  oppor- 
tunity. In  this  connection.  I  call  to  your 
attention  the  situation  which  has  de- 
veloped under  Executive  Order  10988.  Al- 
though in  urgent  need  of  modification, 
no  action  was  taJcen  by  the  executive 
branch  to  review  its  effect  for  more  than 
5  years  and  then  only  as  a  result  of 
persistent  pressure  on  the  President  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

My  bill.  H.R.  17304.  will  go  far  in  mod- 
ernizing the  wage  board  pay  structure. 
A  constructive,  progressive  moderniza- 
tion of  the  present  system  is  necessary. 
I  therefore  urge  the  House  to  pass  legis- 
lation on  this  subject  at  an  early  date  so 
that  Federal  wage  board  employees  may 
have  an  equitable  system  for  fixing  and 
adjusting  their  rates  of  pay. 
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FIXING  AND  ADJUSTING  RATES  OP 
COMPENSATION  FOR  EMPLOYEES 
OF  THE  WAGE  BOARD 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS.  JR. 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  3.  1968 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  15.  1968.  I  introduced 
H.R.  17304  to  provide  an  equitable  sys- 
tem for  fixing  and  adjusting  rates  of 
compensation  of  wage  board  employees. 
That  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  published 
a  new  coordinated  Federal  wage  system, 
but  there  is  still  an  imperative  need  for 
legislation  in  this  area.  I  would  like  there- 
fore to  comment  further  on  this  matter. 

I  am  of  the  firm  opinion  that  the  sys- 
tem of  determining  and  adjusting  the 
rates  of  wage  board  employees  should 
not  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  but  rather  under  a 
committee  or  board  established  under 
the  prestige  of  a  law  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. If  a  law  had  been  enacted  orig- 
inally there  would  have  been  no  need  to 
replace  the  old  wage  board  system  with 
a  new  coordinated  Federal  wage  system. 
There  have  been  numerous  legitimate 
complaints  made  against  the  system  of 
determining  and  adjusting  the  compen- 
sation of  wage  board  employees  and  leg- 
islation affords  more  opportunity  for  the 
expression  of  divergent  views  through 
public  congressional  hearings. 

In  the  case  of  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Congress,  it  is  possible  and  indeed, 
it  is  a  matter  of  policy,  to  secure  hear- 
ings from  time  to  time  by  the  appropri- 
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Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Postmaster 
General  W.  Marvin  Watson  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  Nations  postal  system  for 
only  a  little  over  5  months,  but  in  that 
relatively  brief  period  he  already  has 
acquired  an  excellent  understanding  of 
what  makes  the  Post  Office  Department 
tick  £ind  of  many  of  its  problems.  Gen- 
eral Watson  has  visited  156  post  offices 
to  see  the  problems  and  conditions  in 
the  field  and  to  talk  with  many  of  the 
workers.  This  is  the  mark  of  a  good 
executive. 

Recently  the  Presidents  Commission 
on  Postal  Organization,  headed  by  Mr. 
Frederick  R.  Kappel.  made  its  report  to 
the  President.  The  report  now  is  under 
study  by  the  Department. 

General  Watson  is  convinced  that  the 
Department  is  ready  now  to  make  some 
dramatic  changes  in  the  postal  service, 
some  of  them  as  a  result  of  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations. 

In  an  address  at  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Postmasters  convention  here 
on  October  2.  General  Watson  discussed 
these  matters  which  I  believe  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  Members. 

Following  is  the  text  of  his  address: 

There  are.  of  course,  many  things  which 
a  Postmaster  General  might  say  to  you 
tonight. 

For  one  thing,  the  very  title  of  Postmas- 
ter General  would  Indicate  that  I  might  dis- 
cuss national  politics. 

Well.  In  such  a  critical  year.  I  must  admit 
the  temptation  is  very  great — for  although 
since  March  31st  I  have  not  been  as  deeply 
Involved.  I  still  reserve  a  certain  partisan- 
ship for  the  Democratic  Party. 

So.  I  am  a  non-political  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral at  this  time — but  a^  our  President  is 
fond  of  saying.  I  used  to  be  in  politics  myself. 

But  we  are  gathered  here  tonight  as  Amer- 
icans representing  all  segments  of  our  society. 
And.  since  we  represent  all  aspects  of  our 
nation,  there  must  be  In  this  room  support- 
ers of  every  political  philosophy. 


Therefore,  I  will  not  speak  out  on  partisan 
politics — although  I  wish  to  make  one  point 
very  clear. 

I  am  a  Democrat  and  a  proud  Democrat 
I  am  exceptionally  proud  that  In  the  past 
four  years  I  have  been  associated  with  a  man 
whom  I  think  will  go  down  In  history  as  one 
of  the  greatest  Presidents  the  United  States 
has  ever  had. 

I  am  equally  proud  to  support  Hubert 
Humphrey  for  the  Presidency  of  this  na- 
tion— and  I  am  certain  that  when  the  records 
of  the  two  major  parties  are  compared  the 
proper  choice  will  be  made  for  the  good  of 
this  nation. 

And  so  much  for  another  tradition  of  Post- 
master General  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Do  not.  my  friends,  think  that  I  dismiss 
this  subject  lightly — but  since  we  are  Post- 
masters together,  gathered  here  as  free  men 
and  women.  I  think  my  subject  tonight 
should  touch  on  common  problems  which 
we  Jointly  face — problems  which  we  will  be 
facing  for  several  years  to  come — the  prob- 
lems of  the  United  States  Postal  Service. 

For  I  think  we  must  face  vip  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  problems  in  the  Post  Officp 
Department,  Just  as  there  are  problems  in 
America. 

And  indeed  I  think  we  should  also  be 
aware  that  the  Post  Office  Department  more 
than  any  other  national  organization  most 
truly  reflects  the  culture  of  our  times — both 
the  good  and  the  bad  of  It. 

We  as  postmasters  have  an  even  greater 
understanding  of  this  because  there  are 
32.237  of  us  reaching  Into  every  city  and 
town.  The  mall — this  vast  river  of  mail 
which  so  truly  reflects  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic life — is  the  one  Item  v/hich  touches 
every  person.  The  only  other  element  which 
has  the  same  effect  Is  the  weather — and  you 
know  that  everyone  complains  about  that 
as  well. 

Well.  I  am  one  of  those  who  can  under- 
stand the  complaints.  But  I  am  also  one 
who  believes  that  to  a  great  degree  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Department  Is 
doing  a  good  Job  ....  and  I  am  also  pledged 
to  make  certain  that  we  do  even  better. 

I  have  now  been  Postmaster  General  for 
Ave  months  and  five  days  Certainly,  that 
is  not  long  enough  for  me  to  pose  as  an 
expert.  But  I  think  I  can  now  adopt  the 
posture  of  one  who  has  a  sound  knowledge 
of  this  Department,  for  in  the  71,000  miles 
of  my  Inspections  through  156  post  offices  I 
have  seen  more  of  this  system  than  any  man 
In  recent  years — and  my  travels  are  not  over 
yet.  So  many  more  of  you  will  be  seeing  me 
in  the  months  which  lie  ahead. 

These  travels — coupled  with  the  decisions 
which  have  been  made  in  Washington — have 
been  based  on  one  premise 

That  premise  Is  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment as  a  cornerstone  of  our  land  requires 
the  best  leadership  we  can  give  It. 

The  decisions  are  not  always  easy  ones. 
Sometimes  they  are  controversial.  But  always 
they  are  Intended  to  further  our  Joint  aim  of 
moving  the  Post  Office  Department  forward 
And  everywhere  I  have  gone.  I  have  spoken 
out  for  the  Post  Office  Department  and  for 
our  750.000  workers.  For  I  am  convinced  that 
for  too  long  we  have  overlooked  the  most  vital 
ingredient  of  our  service — our  people. 

People  such  as  yourselves  and  those  people 
who  work  for  you . 

For  too  long  we  have  not  spoken  out  In 
our  own  behalf.  For  too  long  we  have  not 
been  proud  of  what  we  stand  for  and  what 
our  contribution  has  been.  For  too  long  we 
have  not  understood  that  unlike  many  other 
government  agencies  the  Post  OlOce  Depart- 
ment Is  a  human  element. 

For  the  movement  of  mail — this  vast  flow 
of  mall  which  entrusts  us  each  day  with  a 
trillion  dollars  In  commerce  and  276  million 
dally  letters  of  love,  education,  communica- 
tion— Is  really  based  on  the  human  race. 

Thus  we  in  the  Post  OfBce  Department  are 
a  human  mechanism. 
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We  reflect  In  our  own  way  the  very  culture 
of  our  country,  the  commerce  of  our  country, 
and  our  hopes  and  dreams  for  the  future  of 
our  country 

We  pick  It  up.  we  carry  It.  we  sort  It,  and 
we  deliver  It. 

And  If  we  are  99  and  99  one  billlonths  suc- 
cessful there  Is  still  that  one  slim  factor  out 
of  84  billion  pieces  of  mall  which  will  be  lost 
or  misplaced. 

And  that  slim  percentage  can  result  In  84.- 
000  Justified  complaints  every  year — and  that 
is  the  human  element  as  well. 
'iWell.  Just  like  the  weather,  we  have  to 
understand  this  and  sympathize  with  It  .  .  . 
and  we  have  to  try  to  do  better. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  can  and  that  we 
will. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  we  are  ready  now 
U)  make  some  dramatic  changes  In  the  postal 
service. 

Some  of  these  changes  will  result  from  the 
President's  Commission  on  Postal  Organiza- 
tion. Just  how  many  will  reflect  that  report 
l.s  dlfllcult  to  say  at  this  time. 

The  report,  as  you  know,  required  IB 
months  to  prepare.  Some  of  Its  suggestions 
c.in  readily  be  adopted  and  others  If  adopted 
will  require  major  changes  In  our  constitu- 
tional mission. 

There  were  two  other  commissions,  as  you 
know,  which  studied  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment— the  Hoover  Commissions  of  1947  and 
1953,  and  little  change  resulted. 

This  most  recent  commission  is  cut  of  a 
different  cloth,  however.  I  had  more  than 
passing  knowledge  of  Its  formation  at  the 
White  House  In  1967  when  President  John- 
son determined  that  such  a  commission 
should  be  created. 

And  obviously.  I  have  had  more  than  a 
little  involvement  In  studying  the  report 
since. 

When  the  report  was  delivered  to  the  Presi- 
dent In  June,  he  asked  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  undertake  with  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  separate  studies  on  the  recom- 
mendations. 

There  are  many  who  have  apparently 
thought  that  we  were  thus  sweeping  the 
Kappel  Commission  under  the  rug.  Let  me 
assure  you  that  this  Is  not  so.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared at  this  time  to  announce  what  our 
final  decisions  will  be  on  that  report,  but 
I  am  prepared  to  tell  you  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  formed  the  highest  level  task 
force  to  study  In  depth  all  the  recommenda- 
tions. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is  also  mak- 
ing Its  Independent  study  and  very  shortly 
bath  of  our  departments  will  present  these 
to  the  President. 

And.  after  the  President  has  studied  It. 
suitable  recommendations  will  be  made  to 
Congress. 

I  point  this  out  because  I  wish  to  make  It 
clear  that  the  proposals  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Post  Office  are  not  being  easily 
dismissed.  Rather,  they  must  be  closely 
studied — for  when  the  final  decisions  are 
made  by  Congress  they  will  have  a  lasting 
effect  on  every  person  In  our  nation. 

Also,  let  me  make  It  clear  In  this  one  state- 
ment— I'm  not  certain  that  the  concept  of 
a  public  corporation  Is  the  best  idea. 

It  Is  one  of  several.  It  is  reasonably  thought 
rut  and  like  all  ideas  created  by  men  of  pur- 
pose and  vision  It  has  Its  good  points  and  Its 
bad  points. 

But  the  report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Postal  Organization  was  accepted 
willingly  and  with  thanks  for  the  determined 
effort  provided  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission. 

It  has  not  been  swept  under  the  rug — and 
it  will  be  the  basis  for  further  recom- 
mendations. 

All  of  our  recommendations  will  ultimately 
go  forward  to  the  next  Congress — and  that  Is 
why  I  say  you  will  play  a  most  Important 
p.art  over  these  next  years  In  our  final  de- 
nslon-maklng. 
The  final  decisions  made  before  we  sub- 
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mlt  this  to  the  Congress  will  be  non- 
polltlcal.  since  the  President  as  the  President 
of  all  the  people  seeks  only  to  do  what  is 
right  and  proper  for  the  long  term  growth 
of  the  country. 

Certainly,  we  have  problems  In  an  organiza- 
tion as  large  as  this.  Our  product — the  United 
States  mall — Is  going  through  a  period  of 
mall  explosion  which  marches  hand  In  hand 
with  the  population  explosion. 

And  still,  the  mall  Is  going  through — 
going  through  swiftly  and  going  through 
thanks  to  the  dedication  of  persons  such  as 
yourselves  and  our  750.000  fellow  workers. 

Our  problems,  as  I  have  foimd  them  to 
be.  are  basic — we  need  new  buildings,  we 
need  new  machinery,  we  need  better  train- 
ing for  our  employees,  we  need  better  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement. 

Well.  I  think  we're  going  to  have  them 
sooner  than  you  might  think. 

When  I  came  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
I  was  determined  that  I  would  not  sit  on  my 
hands  and  cry  chaos  and  catastrophe.  I  was 
determined  that  with  your  help  I  would  get 
out  and  see  what  re.nlly  makes  the  Post 
Office  run — whether  It  be  In  the  huge  sys- 
tems of  New  York.  Chicago  and  Los  .Angeles 
or  In  the  smaller  offices  such  as  Norfolk,  Bis- 
marck and  San  Diego. 

Well.  I  have  been  there.  I  have  seen.  And 
I  have  been  making  declslon.s^some  cf  these 
you  Jiave  heard  about  and  some  you  will  hear 
about  shortly.  These  will  include  ideas  for 
new  machinery  and  tying  existing  machinery 
into  a  pattern  rather  than  letting  It  all  sit  as 
scattered  little  Islands  on  the  workroom  floor. 
That  new  machinery  alre.idy  exists,  you 
know — the  problem  has  been  that  no  one  has 
ever  put  all  the  people  together  who  know 
how  to  build  It. 

I  found  one  manufacturer  who  makes  a 
machine  ^*hich  will  fit  magnificently  Into  our 
future  patterns.  He  Is  an  American  and  his 
machine  Is  manufacturered  In  America — but 
he  has  only  sold  It  in  England.  Sweden  and 
Belgiiun.  When  I  asked  him  why  he  didn't 
offer  It  here,  he  said  he  couldn't  be  bothered 
because  there  w.is  too  much  red  tape. 

Well.  I  have  tried  to  cut  some  of  that  red 
tajie.  And  I  also  put  together  some  other 
manufacturers  with  their  engineers  and  their 
lawyers  and  have  asked  them  now  to  work  to- 
gether to  create  the  entire  system. 

I  have  also  been  convinced  for  a  long  time 
that  we  need  one  test  post  office  which  will 
be  the  Ideal — where  all  the  machinery  and 
all  the  techniques  can  be  employed.  That 
seemed  like  a  dreamer's  Idea.  I  know.  But  last 
week,  we  finally  pulled  together  the  concept 
of  this  post  office  and  we  are  preparing  now 
to  put  it  on  the  drawing  boards — and  the  next 
man  who  sits  In  the  chair  of  the  Postmaster 
General  In  January  will  have  available  to  him 
guidance  In  making  decisions  on  whether  to 
move  forward  with  this  concept.  For  that  has 
always  been  a  problem.  Postmasters  General 
come  and  go  and  leave  little  behind  to  guide 
the  next  man. 

One  thing  I  have  learned  from  President 
Johnson — and  one  thing  that  President  John- 
son Is  determined  will  happen — is  that  there 
will  be  a  continuity  of  government,  that  the 
petty  jealousies  between  men  and  political 
parties  will  not  Interfere  with  the  orderly 
transition  of  government. 

So  when  the  next  Postmaster  General  re- 
places me.  he  will  have  available  everything 
at  my  command — every  bit  of  guidance  that 
my  staff  and  I  can  give  him. 

For  there  are  other  plans  besides  machinery 
and  buildings  and  organizational  structure 
being  developed. 

We  are  moving  now  to  create  better  train- 
ing systems  for  our  people — at  all  levels,  from 
Postmasters  to  the  man  working  in  the  load- 
ing docks  of  parcel  post.  We  have  developed 
a  new  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  pro- 
gram with  teeth  In  It — and  despite  those  who 
doubted  when  we  announced  It  last  June,  we 
have  found  that  our  program  Is  working  and 
working  well. 
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We  are  creating  a  better  climate  between 
the  unions  and  the  Postmasters  and  the  Post 
Office  Department.  Certainly  It  will  be  con- 
troversial at  times — because  that  Is  the  way 
of  labor  and  management.  But  we  are  now 
involved  in  greater  dialogues  than  ever  be- 
fore— and  these  dialogues  and  these  decisions 
can  only  help  to  make  a  better  Post  Office  for 
all. 

We  have  Installed  a  new  management  In- 
formation center,  which  shortly  will  be  fully 
operable — and  this  Is  the  first  step  towards 
the  21st  century  for  this  area  of  the  Post 
Office.  This  management  Information  system 
will  work — and  It  will  provide  us  with  an 
immediate  grasp  of  all  the  problems  In  the 
major  post  offices — and  the  net  result  will  be 
that  there  will  never  be  again  a  Chicago  as 
there  was  two  years  ago. 

We  have  found  a  way  to  more  efficiently 
manage  our  finances — so  efficient  that  yes- 
terday I  was  able  to  notify  Budget  Director 
Zwlck  that  we  have  already  saved  182.2  mil- 
lion dollars — and  that  we  have  saved  this 
with  no  cutback  In  efficiency. 

For  remember  this,  my  friends.  We  can 
never  be  so  efficient  that  we  overlook  the 
human  element — for  the  human  element  Is 
the  heart  of  the  post  office. 

Certainly,  we  have  many  additional  deci- 
sions to  make.  Certainly,  we  have  major  prob- 
lems on  which  to  focus.  But  I  am  certain 
that  we  are  going  to  achieve  the  goals  we 
have  set  for  ourselves. 

Even  when  we  finally  complete  moderniza- 
tion, there  will  still  be  a  few  who  will  run 
tiuough  those  familiar  and  tired  cliches 
about  the  post  office— and  there  will  still  be 
some  letters  which  will  be  lost.  A  handful 
only  but  a  handful  which  will  be  vocal  and 
rightly  so. 

But  our  cause  Is  not  lost — our  cause  Is 
service  to  America  and  we  are  providing  that 
rervice.  We  are  providing  It  because  we  have 
good  postal  people  such  as  yourselves  and 
because  we  are  working  in  the  com.mon  cause 
of  service  to  America. 

So  1  would  say  to  you  tonight  to  be  proud 
and  lo  have  purpose  and  to  point  out  the 
Post  Office  Department's  progress. 

I  have  never  had  a  prouder  period  than 
this  when  I  have  been  able  to  work  with  you 
and  to  serve  with  you. 

There  are  32.237  of  you  postmasters. 
You  touch  every  part  of  this  land. 
In  many  places  you  are  the  only  represen- 
tative of  the  federal  government. 

And  everywhere,  the  mall  Is  continuing  to 
go  through. 

And  that,  my  friends.  Is  no  accident — It  is 
because  you  are  doing  the  job. 


THE  SURTAX   INCREASES   LIVING 
COSTS 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  dis- 
heai-tening  to  read  accounts  of  state- 
ments made  by  Memljers  of  this  House 
and  the  august  Senate  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  extend  the  surtax  beyond 
its  June  30.  1969,  expiration  date.  It  is 
disheartening  because  even  at  this  early 
date  the  predicted  evils  of  the  law  im- 
posing the  surtax  and  spending  limita- 
tions are  already  beginning  to  reflect 
themselves  in  adverse  and  dangerous  eco- 
nomic consequences. 

Some  of  the  most  vigorous  advocates 
of  the  surtax  and  spending  limitations 
law  insisted  that  its  enactment  was 
essential  to  curb  inflationary  pressures 
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In  our  economy:  that  its  enactment  would 
reduce  the  cost  of  living;  and  that  its 
enactment  would  be  blessed  by  persons » 
on  social  security,  by  pensioners,  and  by 
wage  earners — all  of  whom  would  bene- 
fit because  this  law  purportedly  would 
save  the  pensions  and  wages  from  ernslon 
by  spiralling  prices.  Indeed,  some  of  us 
were  led  to  believe  that  the  Nation's 
bankers  and  the  Nation's  monopoly  busi- 
ness interests  were  prepared  to  make  the 
supreme  sacrific3  in  behalf  of  persons  on 
social  security,  pensioners,  and  wage 
earners.  Some  of  us  choked  on  this  tripe 
and  voted  against  that  bill.  The  facts 
thus  far  prove  that  our  opposition  was 
thoroughly  justified. 

On  Thursday.  September  26.  1968,  the 
Honorable  Herbert  Bienstock.  the  dis- 
tinguished regional  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  Middle 
Atlantic  region  made  public  the  regional 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  Augiist  1968. 
The  index  showed  that  prices  in  this 
regioA  Increased  by  0.8  percent  over 
July,  tl  "further  showed  that  living  costs 
in  this  region  for  the  first  8  months  of 
this  year  increased  at  the  fastest  pace  in 
20  years.  Cost-of-living  increases  were 
reflected  not  only  in  this  region  but 
throughout  the  United  States.  As  against 
the  0.8-percent  increase  in  this  region, 
the  increase  in  August  over  July  for  the 
Nation  amounted  to  0.3  percent. 

The  Nation's  banking  community  was 
most  strident  in  its  demands  for  the  sur- 
tax and  for  budget  cuts  to  curb  infla- 
tionary pressures.  Nonetheless,  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  the  item  which 
showed  the  greatest  single  increase  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the 
region  was  housing  which  reflects 
sharply  the  increase  in  mortgage  in- 
terest rates. 

At  the  1968  session  of  the  State  legis- 
lature, the  legal  maximum  interest  rates 
by  banks  was  increased  from  6  percent  to 
7.5  percent,  an  increase  of  25  percent,  an 
increase  forced  upon  the  legislature  by  a 
boycott  by  the  banks  against  lending 
mortgage  money  Pursuant  to  its  au- 
thority, the  State  banking  department 
set  an  interest  rate  ceiling  at  7.25  percent 
for  an  effective  rate  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 20/  percent.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, itis  hardly  surprising  that  while 
th»  total  Consumer  Price  Index  showed 
an  0.8-percent  increase,  the  housing  item 
showed  an  increase  of  1.5  percent. 

The  fact  that  the  surtax  would  increase 
living  costs  rather  than  reduce  them  was 
predictable  and  predicted.  Essentially, 
the  intent  of  the  surtax  was  to  slow  down 
the  economy.  The  evidence  abounds  the 
prices  tend  to  rise  during  a  period  of 
economic  stagnation  This  is  the  view  of 
economists  with  such  diverse  approaches 
as  Prof.  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  of 
Harvard  and  Leon  H.  Keyserling.  Chair- 
man of  President  Tnunan's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers. 

There  are  practical  reasons  for  the 
paradox  of  rising  prices  In  a  stagnant 
economy.  Ours  Is  an  economy  of  admin- 
istered prices  and  those  who  control 
prices  increase  them  during  recession 
periods  to  compensate  for  a  reduced 
volume  of  business  by  obtaining  exces- 
sive returns  on  per-unit  sales.  This 
phenomenon  clearly  revealed  itself  in  the 
countermovement  of  prices  during  the 
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1953-54  recession  and  during  the  1957-58 
recession.  There  was  no  reason  to  expect 
a  different  result  where  the  economy  is 
deliberately  retarded  by  tax  manipula- 
tion. 

Dramatic  successes  by  the  administra- 
tion In  forcing  the  steel  industry  and  the 
automobile  industry  to  roll  back  price 
Increases  are  of  only. minimal  help  to  the 
consumer.  The  consumer  is  more  serious- 
ly affected  by  price  increases  imposed  by 
producers  and  distributors  of  consumer 
products  and  services  whose  pricing  prac- 
tices are  not  &s  visible  as  those  in  the 
steel  and  automobile  industries. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  clear  Intent 
upon  the  part  of  Industry  to  pass  the 
surtax  on  to  the  consumer  rather  than 
pay  it  out  of  profits.  Applications  filed  by 
utility  companies  for  rate  increases  based 
on  their  highei  tax  rates  under  the  sur- 
tax is  a  persuasive  demonstration  of  this 
intent  on  the  part  of  industry.  If  utility 
rates  were  not  governed  by  public  service 
commissions,  the  consumer  would  now  be 
paying  higher  prices  for  light  and  heat  so 
that  the  utility  companies  would  com- 
pletely escape  imposition  of  the  surtax. 

It  is  clear  that  what  needs  to  be  done  is 
to  repeal  the  surtax  and  expenditure 
limitation  law  and  proceed  with  what  is 
urgently  needed — a  wholesale  reform  of 
our  tax  laws  to  remove  the  tax  sanc- 
tuaries for  the  hobby  farmer,  for  the  oil 
Industry,  and  for  all  others  who  enjoy 
special  tax  privileges. 


MEALS  FOR  MILLIONS  FOUNDA- 
TION 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  3.  1968 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am,  to- 
day, introducing  legislation  which  pro- 
vides for  the  granting  of  a  congressional 
charter  to  the  Meals  for  Millions  Foun- 
dation. 

This  organization,  through  its  dedica- 
tion to  humanitarian  principles  and  its 
outstanding  contributions  toward  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  world  hun- 
ger, has  already  proved  that  it  merits 
congressional  support. 

Meals  for  Millions,  a  nonprofit  organ- 
ization, was  established  in  1946  through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Clifford  Clinton  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Dr.  Henry  Borsook,  a  pro- 
fessor of  biochemistry  at  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology.  The  program 
objective  of  the  foundation  was  and  is 
the  relief  and  prevention  of  starvation. 

When  Meals  for  Millions  began  op- 
erating, its  goal  was  to  send  multipur- 
pose foods  to  countries  throughout  the 
world  in  order  to  meet  hunger  emer- 
gencies. Since  1946,  Meals  for  Millions 
has  distributed  over  15  million  pounds 
of  multipurpose  food  in  more  than  125 
countries  of  the  world. 

The  directors  of  this  program  have  de- 
cided that  it  is  not  enough  just  to  help 
feed  people  in  agriculturally  backward 
nations;  It  is  also  necessary  to  help  these 
people  feed  themselves.  To  this  end,  a 
long-range  program  has  been  successful- 
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ly  launched,  In  which  Meals  for  Millions 
assists  developing  countries  in  producing 
and  distributing  their  own  high-protein 
food  on  a  self-sustaining  basis.  It  show.s 
the  people  of  these  countries  how  to 
create,  process,  and  distribute  the  food, 
using  their  own  resources  and  doing  their 
own  work. 

The  processing  employed  often 
utilizes  byproducts  of  oilseeds — material.^ 
which  would  usually  be  discarded  or 
utilized  as  food  for  livestock.  This  Is  for- 
tified with  essential  vitamins  and  min- 
erals and  becomes  a  food  supplement 
which  provides  vital  nutrients  which  are 
missing  from  the  normal  diet  of  most 
people  in  underdeveloped  regions. 

Meals  for  Millions  takes  great  care  to 
adapt  programs  to  local  conditions.  The 
end  product  varies  from  a  basic  higli 
protein  product  in  powder  form  to  its  in- 
corporation in  traditional  foods  such  a.s 
noodles.  Thus  the  problem  of  changhm 
lifelong  food  habits  is  practically  elim- 
inated. 

Groups  voluntarily  formed  to  propa- 
gate the  Meals  for  Millions  movement 
have  established  affiliates  and  commit-j 
tees  in  Brazil.  Burma.  Japan,  Korea"! 
Ceylon.  India.  Mexico,  Taiwan.  Pakistan, 
the  Philippines.  Tanganyika,  Thailand. 
Indonesia,  and  Hong  Kong. 

A  training  division  has  been  estab- 
lished to  provide  applied  technical  train- 
ing for  foreign  technicians,  as  well  as  a 
research  program  for  development  of 
prototype  machineiy  which  will  fit  the 
needs  and  investment  abilities  of  de- 
veloping countries. 

A  few  current  examples  of  successful 
programs  initiated  by  Meals  for  MlUion.s 
are: 

Northeast  Brazil  and  Talca,  Chile- 
preschool  children  receive  flavorful  high- 
protein  soy  beverages  dispensed  from 
colorful  bicycle-propelled  "Good  Humor  ' 
type  carts. 

Aganda,  East  Africa — Cooperating 
with  Africa  Basic  Foods,  Inc..  to  develop 
a  local  soy  milk  production  plant  which 
will  replace  the  undependable  supply  ot 
cow's  milk. 

Iran:  A  Meals  for  Millions  team  has 
just  completed  a  study  indicating  the 
feasibility  for  local  production  of  a  soy- 
based,  multipurpose  food  to  fortify  flour 
for  bread,  a  staple  which  constitutes  60 
percent  of  the  Iranian  diet. 

Daule,  Ecuador:  Sharecroppers  have 
become  shareholders  by  financing  the 
majority  of  a  fortified  noodle  industry, 
organized  with  assistance  from  the 
foundation.  They  acquire  stock  in  the 
c^orporation  by  small  payments.  Als?, 
Meals  for  Millions  is  helping  them  form 
1 1  cooperatives  to  buy  land  for  farms. 

Chill:  People  in  the  country  areas 
that  are  protein  deficient  eat  what  they 
call  'harlne  tostada. '  It  is  a  toasted 
blend  of  wheat  and  sugar,  lacking  any 
amount  of  protein  value.  It  presents  a 
primary  opportunity  for  an  economic 
use  of  flshmeal.  The  foundation  has 
offered  to  build  a  pilot  plant  for  produc- 
ing a  protein  supplement  of  sunflower 
seed,  soy  and  flshmeal.  When  this  is 
added  to  harina  tostads,  it  acquires  food 
b^alue  and  tastes  good. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  Meals  for 
Millions  Foundation,  while  national  in 
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origin,  is  international  in  its  humanitar- 
ian endeavors  and  is  an  important  facet 
in  this  Nation's  effort  to  alleviate  world 
hunger. 
Text  of  my  bill  follows: 

H.R.   20204 

.\    bill    to    grant    a    Federal    charter    to    the 

Meals  for  Millions  Foundation 

Be  it  enacted   by   the   Senate   and   House 

o/  Representatites  of  the   United  States  of 

Ajnerica  in  Congress  assembled, 

INCOBP0R.\T10N 

Section  1.  Clifford  E.  Clinton.  Los  Angeles, 
C.ilUornla;  Edmund  J  Clinton,  San  Marino, 
California;  Ernest  R.  Chamberlain,  South 
Pasadena.  California,  and  their  successors, 
lire  hereby  created  and  declared  to  be  a  body 
corporate  by  the  name  of  the  Meals  for  Mil- 
lions Foundation  (hereafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "corporation"),  and  by  such 
name  shall  be  known  and  have  perpetual 
succession.  Such  corporation  shall  have  the 
powers  and  be  subject  to  the  llmltatlona  and 
restrictions   contained   In  this   Act. 

COMPLETION    OF    ORGANIZATION 

SEC.  2.  A  majority  of  the  persons  named  In 
section  1  of  this  Act  are  authorized  to  com- 
plete the  organizat  on  of  the  corporation  by 
i.ie  selection  of  officers  and  employees,  the 
adoption  of  bylaws,  and  the  doing  of  such 
other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  to  complete 
the  organization  of  the  corporation. 

OBJECTS  AND   PURPOSES  OF  CORPORATION 

SEC.  3.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
corporation  shall  be  to  relieve  and  prevent 
the  world's  number  one  problem— hunger, 
and  to  that  end  to  offer  a  helping  hand  rather 
than  a  handout. 

CORPORATE   POWERS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  have 
power — 

(1 )  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain,  and  de- 
fend In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 

(2)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal; 

( 3 )  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  officers  and  employees  as  Its  business 
may  require  and  define  their  authority  and 
duties; 

1 41  to  adopt  and  amend  bylaws,  not  In- 
consistent with  this  Act  or  any  other  law  of 
the  United  SUtes  or  any  State  In  which  It  is 
to  operate,  for  the  management  of  Its  prop- 
erty and  the  regulation  of  Its  affairs; 

(SLto  make  and  carry  out  contracts; 

1 61  to  charge  and  collect  membership  dues, 
subscription  fees,  and  receive  contributions 
or  grants  of  money  or  property  to  be  devoted 
to  the  carrying  out  of  Its  purposes; 

(7)  to  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  or  other- 
wise, such  real  or  personal  property,  or  any 
interest  therein,  wherever  situated,  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  carrying  out  its  objects 
and  purposes  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
ot  law  of  the  State  In  which  such  property  Is 
situated  (A)  governing  the  amount  or  kind 
ol  real  or  fjersonal  property  which  similar 
corportalons  chartered  and  operated  In  such 
State  may  hold,  or  (B)  otherwise  limiting  or 
controlling  the  ownership  of  real  or  personal 
property  by  such  corjjoratlons; 

(8)  to  transfer,  lease,  and  convey  real  or 
personal  property; 

(9)  to  borrow  money  for  Its  corporate  pur- 
poses. Issue  bonds  therefor,  and  secure  the 
same  by  mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  pledge,  or 
otherwise,  subject  to  all  applicable  provisions 
f>(  Federal  or  State  law;  and 

1 10)  to  do  any  other  acts  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  Its  objects  and  purposes. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  "State"  Includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

PRINCIPAL   office;    SCOPE    OF   ACnVITIES;    DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLtTMBIA    AGENT 

Sk.  5.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the  corpo- 
ration shall  be  located  In  Santa  Monica  '~;aU- 
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fornla,  or  In  such  other  place  as  may  later 
be  determined  by  the  board  of  directors,  but 
the  actlvltes  of  the  corporation  shall  not  be 
confined  to  that  place,  but  may  be  conducted 
throughout  the  United  States, 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  maintain  at  all 
times  In  the  District  of  Columbia  a  desig- 
nated agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of 
process  for  the  corporation.  Service  upon,  or 
notice  mailed  to  the  business  address  of,  such 
agent,  shall  be  deemed  notice  to  or  service 
upon  the  corporation. 

MEMBER.SHIP 

Sec.  6.  Eligibility  for  membership  In  the 
corporation  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
members  shall,  except  as  provided  In  this  Act, 
boas  set  forth  In  the  bylaws  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

BO.\RD  OP  directors;  coMPOsmoN; 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
membership  of  the  Initial  board  of  directors 
of  the  corporation  shall  consist  of  the  per- 
sons named  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  inltal  board  of  directors  shall  hold 
office  untU  the  flrst  election  of  a  board  of 
directors.  The  number,  manner  of  selection 
(Including  filling  of  vacancies),  term  of  of- 
fice, and  powers  and  duties  of  the  directors 
shall  be  set  forth  in  the  bylaws  of  the  corpo- 
ration. The  bylaws  shall  also  provide  for  the 
selection  of  a  chairman  and  his  term  of  office. 

(c)  The  board  of  directors  shall  be  the  gov- 
erning board  of  the  corporation,  and  a  quo- 
rum thereof  shall  be  responsible  for  the  gen- 
eral policies  and  program  of  the  corporation 
and  for  the  control  of  all  funds  of  the  corpo- 
ration. The  board  of  directors  may  appoint 
committees  to  exercise  such  powers  as  may 
be  prescribed  In  the  bylaws  or  by  resolution 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

officers;    ELECTION   OP  OFFICERS 

Sec.  8.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  those  provided  In  the  bylaws.  Such  officers 
shall  be  elected  In  such  manner,  for  such 
terms,  and  with  such  duties,  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed In  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

USE  OF  income;    loans  to  OFFICERS,  DIRECTORS. 
OR  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  Inure  to  any  member, 
officer,  or  director  or  be  distributable  to  any 
such  person  during  the  life  of  the  corporation 
or  upon  Its  dissolution  or  final  liquidation. 
Nothing  In  this  subsection,  however,  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  payment  of  reason- 
able compensation  to  officers  of  the  corpora- 
tion or  reimbursement  for  actual  necessary 
expenses  in  amounts  approved  by  the  corpo- 
ration's board  of  directors. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  Its  members,  officers,  directors,  or  em- 
ployees. Any  director  who  votes  for  or  ab- 
sents to  the  making  of  such  a  loan,  and  any 
officer  who  participates  In  the  making  of  such 
a  loan,  shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  to 
the  corporation  for  the  amount  of  such  a 
loan  until  the  repayment  thereof. 

NONPOLITICAL   NATURE   OF  CORPORATION 

Sec.  10.  The  corporation  and  its  officers  and 
directors  as  such  shall  not  contribute  to,  sup- 
port, or  otherwise  participate  In  any  political 
activity  or  In  any  manner  attempt  to  In- 
fluence legislation. 

LIABILITY  FOR  ACTS  OF  OFFICERS  AND  AGENTS 

Sec.  11.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

PROHIBmON  AGAINST  ISSUANCE  OF  STOCK  OR 
PAYMENT    OF    DIVIDENDS 

Sec  12.  The  corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends. 

BOOKS  AND  records:  INSPECTION 

Sec.  13.  The  corporation  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  books  and  records  of  account 
and  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
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Its  members,  board  of  directors,  and  commit- 
tees having  authority  under  the  board  of 
directors,  and  It  shall  also  keep  at  Its  princi- 
pal office  a  record  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  Its  inembers  e.ntltled  to  vote.  All  books 
and  records  of  the  corporation  may  be  In- 
spected by  any  member  entitled  to  vote  or 
his  agent  or  attorney,  for  any  proper  purpose, 
at  any  reasonable  time. 

audit  of  financial  transactions 
Sec.  14.  The  provisions  of  sections  2  and  3 
of  the  Act  of  August  30,  1964  (36  U  S.C.  1102. 
1103),  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  audit 
of  accounts  of  private  corporations  estab- 
lished under  Federal  law"  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  the  corporation. 

L'CE  OF  assets  ON  DISSOLUTION  OR  LIQUIDATION 

Sec  15.  Upon  dissolution  or  final  liquida- 
tion of  the  corporation,  after  discharge  or  sat- 
isfaction of  all  outstanding  obligations  and 
liabilities,  the  remaining  as^iets  of  the  corpo- 
ration may  be  distributed  In  accordance 
with  the  determination  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  corporation  and  in  compliance 
with  this  Act.  the  bylaws  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  all  other  Federal  and  State  laws 
applicable  thereto. 

EXCLUSIVE     RIGHT     TO     NAMS.     EMBLEMS,     SEALS. 
AND  BADGES 

Sec.  16.  The  corp.iratlon  shall  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  to  use  the  name 
'Meals  for  Millions  Foundation"  The  corpo- 
ration shall  also  have  the  exclusive  and 
sole  right  to  use.  or  to  allow  or  refuse  the 
use  of,  the  emblems,  seals,  and  badges  which 
have  been  used  by  the  Meals  for  Millions 
Foundation,  a  corporation  chartered  in  Cali- 
fornia In  carrying  out  Its  programs,  and 
which  have  been  trariEferred  to  the  corpora- 
tion under  this  Act.  Nothing  In  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  Interfere  or  conflict 
with  established  cr  vested  rights. 

TRANSFER  OP  ASSETS 

Sec.  17.  The  corporation  may  acquire  the 
assets  of  the  Meals  for  Millions  Founda- 
tion chartered  in  California,  upon  discharg- 
ing or  satisfactorily  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment and  discharge  of  all  the  liabilities  of 
such  corporation  and  upon  complying  with 

all  laws  of  California  applicable  thereto. 

• 

RrSEpVATION     OF     RIGHT     TO     AMEND     OR     REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Sec.  18.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 


THE  REVITALIZATION  OF  RURAL 
AMERICA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3.  1968 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  text  of 
the  seventh  in  my  series  of  radio  broad- 
casts to  Ninth  District  residents  on  the 
issues  facing  the  Nation  in  this  election 
year : 

The  forgotten  man  in  America  today  Is 
the  man  who  lives  in  rural  America. 

We  have  forgotten  iilm  because  a  new  focias 
threatens  to  distort  this  nation's  public 
thought. 

We  are  Inclined  to  level  all  our  attention 
on  the  city. 

We  are  Inclined  to  say  that  Ufe  In  rural 
America  is  a  thing  of  the  past; 

We  are  inclined  to  assume  that  all  that 
ails  America  Is  what  alls  the  urban  slum. 

For  more  than  a  century  America  was  a 
rural  land. 
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It  was  a  rural  people  that  gave  birth  to  this 
nation  and  It  was  a  rural  people  that  made 
the  new  Democracy  work. 

We  cannot  forget  that  the  story  of  the 
United  States  In  the  19th  century  was  the 
story  of  an  expanding  frontier,  a  dynamic 
rural  Ism. 

But  the  20th  century  brought  a  new  day. 
Instead  of  going  West,  the  people  began 
going  to  the  cities. 

And  the  history  of  the  20th  century  became 
the  story  of  people  trekking  from  the  farm 
to  the  city. 

Today  the  crisis  In  our  cities — and  in  our 
rural  towns — is.  In  large  part,  the  result  of 
that  historic  trend. 

But  America  cannot  deal  effectively  with 
Its  present  social  problems  If  It  focuses  only 
on  the  final  destination  of  those  who  made 
this  massive  20th  century  march. 

To  understand  contemporary  rural — and 
urban — America,  we  must  understand  this 
great  migration,  know  Its  causes  and  effects, 
investigate  Its  beginnings  and  Its  end.  and 
seek  to  contain  It  and  control  It  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  Americans  whether  they  live  in 
the  cities  or  In  rural  towns. 

Wek  «aust  first  recognize  that  the  great 
^narcU.is  not  over.  The  migration  of  our 
people  from  farm  to  city  may  have  slowed 
down  but  It  has  not  ended. 

In  the  years  1960-66,  rural  America  lost 
about  800.000  persons  a  year. 

In  1940,  30  5  million  persons,  or  23  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  population,  lived  on  the 
farm.  In  1966.  only  14.3  million  persons,  or 
64  percent  of  the  population,  lived  on  the 
farm. 

Who  are  these  people  who  are  marching 
out  of  rural  America?  Why  do  they  leave 
their  homes?  Where  do  they  go? 

Two  groups  of  people  account  for  most 
of  the  migration.  They  are  the  young  who 
have  a  promising  future  and  the  unskilled 
who  can't  find  a  job. 

Until  recently.  Industry  for  economic  rea- 
sons located  Itself  almost  exclusively  In 
urban  areas.  And  where  Industry  Is  In  the 
20th  century,  that's  where  the  Jobs  are. 

Every  statistical  Indication  says  there  Is 
less  opportunity  to  find  a  good  Job  In  rural 
America   than   In   urban   America. 

Farm  Jobs  are  declining  at  a  rate  of  300,- 
000  a  year: 

The  unemployment  rate  in  rural  America 
is  almost  twice  as  high  as  In  urban  America: 

And  the  jobs  that  do  exist  In  rural  America 
are  more  likely  to  be  seasonal,  underpaid,  or 
part-time. 

When  a  man  can't  find  a  Job.  he  leaves. 
And  he  goes  to  where  the  Jobs  are. 

He  goes  to  the  city — often  to  the  urban 
slum 

It  is  estimated  that  1000  displaced  farm- 
workers pour  into  Watts  in  Los  Angeles 
every  month. 

Rural  America  is  also  losing  the  most 
promising  of  its  young  people — those  with 
the  best  education,  those  with  the  best  Job 
skills,  those  with  the  most  to  contribute  to 
community  affairs. 

These   young   people   also   go   to   the   city 
because    they    can    find    challenging    Jobs 
there,    because   their   rural    home   town   has 
no  place  for  them  to  use  their  skills,  because 
the  urban  environment  Is  most  stimulating. 

In  short,  the  best  hopes  of  rural  America — 
its  young — leave  because  rural  America  can- 
not provide  the  modern  benefits  of  affluent 
America. 

On  almost  every  indicator  of  material  well- 
being  rural  America  does  not  measure  up  to 
urban  America. 

Currently  about  5  million,  or  "4,  of  all  oc- 
cupied rural  homes  need  major  repairs: 

Today.  35.000  rural  communities  need 
water  systems,  and  45.000  need  sewage  dis- 
posal systems. 

Almost  all  of  America's  10.000  one  room 
schoolhouses  are  in  rural  America. 

And  where  there  are  195  doctors  for  every 
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100.000  people  in  urban  America,  there  are 
only  53  doctors  for  every  100,000  people  in  the 
countryside. 

And  so  the  trek  from  town  to  the  city 
goes  on.  Each  person  who  Joins  the  march 
hopes  to  find  a  better  life. 

But  In  the  city,  we  find  growing  discon- 
tent because  the  great  urban  centers  are 
unable  to  meet  the  accelerating  demands  of 
more  and  more  people.  Antiquated  govern- 
mental structures,  depleted  resources,  and 
decreasing  tax  bases,  are  turning  our  cities 
into  misery  and  sham«. 

And  rural  America  is  also  unable  to  pro- 
vide its  citizens  with  the  benefits  of  modern 
American  know-how. 

And  the  two  problems — city  and  rural — 
are  linked  by  this  great  migration. 

I  believe  we  can  deal  more  effectively  with 
the  problems  of  both  urban  and  rural  Amer- 
ica if  we  stop — and  reverse — the  pec^le's 
march  to  the  cities. 

To  do  so.  we  must  make  rural  America 
economically  and  culturally  attractive. 

And  to  revitalize  rural  America:  we  must 
take  the  following  steps. 

First,  we  must  begin  by  attracting  new 
Industry  to  rural  America  because  new  In- 
dustry means  new  Jobs. 

I  advocate  tax  Incentives,  loans.  Insurance 
and  grants  to  industry  which  locate  In  rural 
America.  I  advocate  tax  Incentives  to  in- 
dustry which  trains  the  unemployed  to  hold 
a  Job. 

The  rate  of  these  tax  incentives  should  be 
graduated — credit  programs  must  be  ex- 
panded to  Include  a  higher  tax  break  for  In- 
dustries that  build  in  more  depressed  areas 
and  who  train  greater  numbers  of  previously 
unemployed  workers. 

In  other  words,  public  policy  should  offer 
greater  rewards  to  those  Industries  which 
perform  greater  social  services. 

Second,  we  must  take  steps  to  insure 
adequate  health  and  education  facilities  in 
rural  America. 

No  Industry  will  locate  where  schools  and 
hospitals  are  substandard. 

So  I  recommend  that  federal  loans  and 
scholarships  be  used  to  encourage  teachers, 
doctors  and  nurses  to  settle  in  rural  areas. 

I  recommend  amendments  to  all  existing 
federal  student  loan  programs  in  the  fields 
of  medicine  and  education.  These  amend- 
ments would  create  Incentives  for  young 
teachers  and  doctors  to  work  In  rural  areas. 

All.  or  part,  of  their  loans  would  be  can- 
celled for  working  after  graduation  In  rural 
areas  that  need  their  services. 

Thl^.  we  need  to  Increase  the  govern- 
ment's development  of  rural  water  and 
sewage  systems.  Without  water  and  sanita- 
tion no  community  can  expect  to  grow  and 
prosper. 

Fourth,  we  need  to  Insure  that  poverty 
funds  should  be  spent  at  the  same  per 
capita  level  In  rural  America  as  in  urban 
America. 

Fifth,  In  order  to  slow  the  migration  of 
rural  people  to  urban  centers,  we  should 
remove  the  discrepancies  in  welfare  payments 
that  exist  throughout  the  country  and  there- 
by reduce  the  incentive  for  the  poor  to  move 
from  the  farm  to  the  city. 

Sixth,  government  programs  to  aid  rural 
America  should  be  designed  to  encourage 
regional  planning.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment modernization  Is  a  necessity  to  meet 
effectively  the  problems  of  rural  America. 

Seventh,  manpower  policies  must  be  over- 
hauled with  better  Job  information  made 
available  and  improved  Job  training  and 
counseling  for  rural  America. 

These  steps  could  be  the  beginning  of  a 
new  rural  America.  These  steps  would  surely 
create  a  climate  attractive  to  new  industry. 
And  new  Industry  means  new  Jobs.  And  new 
Jobs  is  the  key  to  the  future  of  rural 
America. 

For  new  Jobs,  bring  new  people,  new  tax 
revenues  and  new  schools  and  parks. 

When  rural  America  has  the  Jobs,  the  flow 
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of  people  from  the  rural  towns  to  the  cities 
win  reverse. 

And  then,  we  will  truly  have  a  chance  to 
attack  the  problems  of  urban  America,  be- 
cause we  will  be  using  the  resources  and 
people  of  rural  America — our  nation's  oldest 
and  greatest  asset. 


IMPRESSIVE  EXERCISES  AT 
LEOMINSTER 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  recently 
spoke  at  the  memorial  services  for  five 
young  heroes  of  Leominster,  Mass.,  in 
my  district,  who  lost  their  lives  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  occasion  was  exceptionally  well 
airanged  by  the  Franco-American  vet- 
erans of  that  great  city,  with  the  distin- 
guished leader  of  its  Veterans  Service.s. 
Mr.  Victor  Leger,  in  charge. 

The  occasion  moved  me  very  deeply, 
and  it  emphasized  very  realistically  tlie 
terrible  toll  of  war  and  the  urgency  of 
finding  some  way  to  end  the  carnage  in 
Vietnam  and  restore  total  peace,  an 
objective  to  which  I  have  so  insistently 
'.'Iven  my  most  urgent  attention  and  ef- 
forts since  before  this  tragic  engage- 
ment first  commenced,  and  which  I  have 
increased  with  deepest  dedication. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  we  must  in- 
tensify our  efforts  to  find  a  proper  for- 
mula, whether  it  be  by  stopping  the 
bombing  as  we  have  done  so  many  times 
before,  or  searching  even  more  urgentl.v, 
if  that  be  possible,  for  some  formula 
by  which  we  can  persuade  Hanoi  to  ne- 
gotiate in  Paris  in  good  faith  to  brint; 
these  hostilities,  to  an  end  in  some  hon- 
orable manner,  taking  into  accoimt  the 
safrty  of  our  boys,  the  security  of  our 
Nation,  and  the  precious  freedoms  we  en- 
joy as  Ameacans,  and  that  people  of  the 
f i-ee  world  enjoy  with  us. 

In  my  remarks,  I  referred  to  the  im- 
pressive, very  sorrowful  exercises  to  pay 
reverent  tribute  to  these  immortal  young 
men  of  Leominster,  who  so  nobly  offered 
their  blood,  their  sacrifices,  and  their 
lives  on  the  altar  of  American  patriot- 
ism. They  died  for  us  and  for  the  prin- 
ciples and  values  of  this  Nation.  They 
also  died  for  human  fi-eedom. 

I  also  suggested  that,  as  we  so  inade- 
quately, but  so  sincerely,  pour  out  our 
feelings  of  gratitude  for  these  supreme 
sacrifices,  and  our  profound  sympathy 
for  their  dear  ones,  it  is  a  time  for  us 
once  again,  from  our  sorrowing  heart .s. 
to  pledge  ourselves  to  intensify  our 
labors  for  peace  in  Vietnam,  and  in  the 
world,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  it 
can  be  achieved,  with  the  security  and 
freedom  for  which  these  young  heroes 
died.  And  let  us  ask  Divine  guidance  and 
help  in  reaching  our  goals  to  stop  the 
fighting  and  secure  lasting  peace. 

Truly,  the  sacrifices  of  these  fine, 
young  men  can  never  be  forgotten.  May 
their  loved  ones  find  comfort,  resigna- 
tion, and  peace  in  their  sustaining  faith. 
their  pride,  their  love  of  country,  and 
may  the  good  Lord  guide  and  keep  them. 
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The  search  for  honorable  peace  must 
be  pursued  with  all  our  hearts,  all  our 
vigor,  and  all  our  attention,  and  we  must 
not  cease,  until  we  have  stopped  the 
fighting  and  lestored  peace  in  Vietnam, 
and  hopefully,  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
that  is  now  threatened  by  aggression, 
insurrection  and  tragic  violence  and, 
restlessness. 


CULVER  CALLS  NORDIC  FEST  A 
MOST  MEMORABLE  EVENT 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 


OF    IOWA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  July  of 
this  year  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
a  most  interesting  and  unique  event  in 
my  congressional  distiict,  the  second  an- 
nual Nordic  fest  of  the  city  of  Decorah. 
Through  the  Nordic  fest,  the  people 
of  Decorah  not  only  combine  the  efforts 
of  many  of  their  yearly  celebrations  into 
one  united  community  elToit,  but  they 
also  give  community  recognition  to  the 
Norwegian  heritage  which  has  played  so 
important  a  role  in  their  history. 

Decorah  has  for  niore  than  100  years 
been  a  center  for  Norwegian  and  Scan- 
dinavian ir.tercst.  and  its  cultural  heri- 
tage has  had  a  friendly  and  stimulating 
effect  on  the  cultural  efforts  of  other 
groups. 

Its  wai-m  welcome  to  King  Olaf  of 
Norway  during  his  visit  to  this  country 
in  May  of  this  year,  the  gi-anting  of  an 
honorary  degree  by  Luther  College  in 
Decoi-ah  to  Crown  Prince  Harald  of  Nor- 
way in  1955.  and  above  all  the  Nordic 
fe.st.  are  vei-y  much  in  keeping  with  this 
tradition.  I,  myself,  have  had  the  privi- 
lese  of  personally  sharing  in  this  tradi- 
tion when  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe.  I  headed  a  study 
mission  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Scandi- 
navia last  fall,  and  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  CrowTi  Prince  Harald  and 
other  top  olBcials  and  public  figures  in 
O.slo  andBeigen. 

During  the  Nordic  fest.  citizens  of  all 
national  origins  displayed  their  civic,  ar- 
tistic, and  culinaiy  talents,  and  De- 
corah's  wonderful  spiiit  was  evident 
everywhere.  Indeed,  the  national  rose- 
malint;  competition  and  exhibition,  the 
tiuly  fine  collection  of  immigrant  arti- 
facts in  the  Norwegian-American  mu- 
seum, the  beautiful  window  displays  in 
all  of  the  downtown  store  windows  and 
the  excellent  smorgasbords  in  the 
churches  as  well  as  many  other  activities 
made  this  a  truly  outstand'ng  event  for 
the  thousands  of  visitors,  including  my 
wife  who,  being  of  Norwegian  descent, 
paiticularly  enjoyed  herself. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  at  this  time 
everyone  who  helped  in  the  conception 
and  execution  of  this  most  memorable 
event.  Efforts  of  this  kind  of  civic  coop- 
eration can  well  serve  as  a  model  for 
other  communities  everywhere  in  our 
country. 

For  those  who  might  be  interested  in 
Initiating  a  similar  kind  of  community 
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event,  I  am  including  a  schedule  of 
events  as  well  as  a  list  of  Nordic  fest 
founders  and  sustaining  members: 

FRIDAY.     JULY     26.      1968 

9:00  a.m.-9:00  p.m.  Scandinavian  Booths 
Open.  Telephone  382-4567. 

9:00  a.m. -9:00  p.m. — Scandinavian  Booths 
Open,  serving  Norwegian  Food  Specialties 
— Museum  Volunteers,  Beta  Sigma  PI,  The 
Gladd  Company. 

9:00  a.m.  5:00  p  m^  Arts  &  Crafts  Center 
— Thomas  Roberts  School.  No  charge.  Orville 
Running  Art  Show;  auspices  Monday  Club. 
Second  National  Rosemaling  Exhibition: 
auspices  Norwegian -American  Museum.  Mod- 
ern Norwegian  Design,  auspices  Norwegian- 
American  MuF.eum.  Handiwork  Demonstra- 
tions; auspices  Museum  Volunteers:  2-4  p.m. 
Rosemaling  Demonstrations  by  Sigmund 
Aarseth:  auspices  Norwegian-American  Mu- 
seum: 10  12  noon:  2-4  pm.  Choir  Room. 
Illustrated  Talk — Norwegian  Furniture,  by 
Jon  Embretsen.  Director  Norwegian  Informa- 
tion Ser\ice:  1  p.m.  Film — Modern  Norwegian 
Design;  10  am  &  3  p.m. 

9:00  a.m-5:00  p.m.  Norwegian-American 
Museum  open.  Adult,  child  and  family  rates. 
Demonstrations:  Woodcarvlng.  carding. 
Spinning,  Working  Miniature  Farm  Ma- 
chines: 10-12  noon:  2-4  p  m. 

11:00  a.m.  Parade  of  Children  in  costume 
traditionally  held  in  celebration  of  Norwe- 
gian national  freedom.  Route:  From  Museum 
East  on  Water  St. 

12:00  noon-12:30  p.m.  "Nordic  Dancers" 
Exhibition — Courthouse  Square. 

11:00  am.-3:00  p.m.  Sidewalk  Cafe,  aus- 
pices Sarah  Winneshiek  Hospital  Unit — 
Courthouse  Square. 

1:00  p.m.  Scenic  Bus  Tour,  including 
Spillvllle  &  Ft.  Aticlnson;  airconditloned 
buses.  Tickets  &  itinerary  available  at  In- 
formation Bootli. 

1:00  p.m.  5:00  p.m.  Strolling  Musicians — 
Business  District. 

1:00  p.m. ^.00  p.m.  Pony  Rides,  sponsored 
by  Malanaphy  Riding  Stables— Behind  City 
Hall.  lOf .  (Guided  Trail  Rides  at  Malanaphy 
Stables  9  a.m. -9  p.m. 

1:00  p.m.  5:00  p.m.  Norse  Culinary  Arts 
Demonstrations:  Rosettes — Museum  Office. 
517  W.  Water  St.  Kringie — Peoples  Natural 
Gas.  300  W.  Water  St.  Krumkake — Minowa 
Appliance  Center,  218  W.  Water  St.  Flatbrod 
— Western  Auto  Associate  Store,  212  W. 
Water  St.  Lefse — Kjome's  Hardware,  121  E. 
WRter  St. 

1:00  p.m.^:00  p.m.  Fairy  Tale  Doll  Show 
with  Hild  Hildahl— Congregational  Center. 
Adults  25e;  under  12~15f. 

1:00  p.m.-5:00  p.m.  Porter  House 
Grounds:  elegant  historic  home  owned  by 
Winn.  Co.  Hist.  Soc:  miniature  garden,  uni- 
que rock  wall,  costumed  hostesses,  music; 
uuspices  Porter  House  Board. 

2:00  p.m.-4:00  p.m.  Netting  Demonstra- 
tion— Interstate  Power  Co..  110  Winnebago 
St. 

3:00  p.m.  Decorah  Town  Tour:  aircondi- 
tloned buses.  Tickets  &  itinerary  available 
at  Info  Booth. 

4:00  p.m. -5: 00  p.m.  Norse  Dialect  Hu- 
mor Show— V.P.W.  Hall,  311  Vj  W.  Water  St. 
No  charge. 

4:00  p.m.-7:00  p  m.  Washington  Prairie 
(rural)    Church   Supper.   Road   marked. 

4:30  p.m-7:30  p.m.  Smorgasbord — De- 
corah Lutheran  Church. 

4:30  p.m.  Decorah  Town  Tour:  aircondi- 
tloned buses.  Tickets  &  itinerary  available  at 
Info  Booth. 

7:00  p.m.  &  9:00  p.m.  Film.  "Heroes  of 
Telemark" — Lyric  Theatre.  Admission. 

7:30  p.m.-8:15  p.m.  Vespers — Washington 
Prairie  (rural)   Church.  Road  marked. 

8:00  p.m.-8:30  p.m.  "Nordic  Dancers"  Ex- 
hibition— Courthouse  Square. 

8:15    p.m.-9:00    p.m.    Washington    Prairie 
(rural)   Chiu-ch  Supper.  Road  marked. 
8:30  p.m.-12:00  p.m.  Street  Dancing:   Old 
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Time:  Music  by  Crescent  Trio — Central  Busi- 
ness District.  No  charge.  Square  Dance: 
Caller;  Russ  Hansen — Central  Business  Dis- 
trict. No  charge  YHO  Teen  Dance;  Music  by 
The  Paper  Llghtbulb — Thomas  Roljerts 
School  Parking  Lot.  $1. 

9:00  p.m.-9:30  p.m.  Luren  Singing  Society 
Concerto-Courthouse  Square. 

10:00  p.m.-10:20  p.m.  Aarseth  Polk  Dance 
Exhibition,  by  Slgmund  &  Ingebjorg  Aar- 
setli— Central  Business  Dlst. 

SATURD.W.    JULY    27.     1968 

8:30  a.m.  9:00  p.m.  Information  Boolli 
Open.  Telephone  382-4567. 

9:00  am -9:00  p.m.  Scandinavian  Booths 
Open,  serving  Norwegian  Pood  Specialties — 
Museum  Volunteers,  Beta  Sigma  Pi,  The 
Gladd  Company. 

9:00  a.m.-5:00  p  m.  Arts  &  Crafts  Center- 
Thomas  Roberts  School.  No  charge.  Orville 
Running  Art  Show;  auspices  Monday  Club 
Second  National  Rosemaling  Exlilbitlon;  aus- 
pices Norwegian-American  Museum.  Modern 
Norwegian  Design  Exhibition:  auspices  Nor- 
wegian-American Museum.  Handiwork  Dem- 
onstrations; auspices  Museum  Volunteers: 
15  p  m.  Rosemaling  Demonstrations  by  Slg- 
mund Aarseth:  auspices  Norwegian-American 
Museum:  10-12  noon;  2-4  p.m.  Illustrated 
Talk — Norwegian  Furniture,  by  Jon  Embret- 
sen. Director  Norwegian  Information  Service: 
1  p.m.  Film — Modern  Norwegian  Design; 
3  p.m. 

9:00  am  5:00  pm  Norwegian-American 
Museum  Open.  Adult.  Child  fi  Family  Rates. 
Demonstrations:  Woodcarvlng,  Carding. 
Spinning.  Working  Miniature  Farm  Ma- 
chines;  10-12  noon;   '2-4  p.m. 

9:00  am.  Decorali  Town  Tour:  aircondi- 
tloned buses.  Tickets  &  itinerary  available  at 
Info  Booth. 

10:00  a.m.  "This  Is  Norway" — Parade  with 
Mobile  Displays.  Route:  From  Mu.?eum  East 
on  Water  St.  to  Rock  Island  Park.  "Nordic 
Dancers"  Exhibition  following  Parade — 
Courthouse  Square. 

11:00  am -5:00  p.m.  Norse  Culinary  Arts 
Demonstrations:  Rosettes — Museum  Office. 
517  W.  Water  St.  Kringie — Peoples  Natural 
Gas,  300  W.  Water  St.  Krumkake — Minowa 
Appliance  Center.  218  W.  Water  St.  Flatbrbd— 
Western  Auto  Associate  Store.  212  W.  Water 
St.  Lefse — Kjome's  Hardware.  121  E.  Water  St. 
Smorgasbord  Sandwiches — Donlon's  Rexall 
Drugs.  201  W.  Water  St. 

11 :00  a.m.-7:00  p.m. — Stetke  Hons  (chicken 
barbecue);  Decorah  Jaycees— Courthouse 
Square. 

11:30  am.-4:30  p.m.  Smorgasbord — St. 
Benedict's  Church. 

1:00  p.m. -4:00  p.m.  Pony  rides,  sponsored 
by  Malanaphy  Riding  Stables— Behind  City 
Hall.  10<r.  (Guided  TraU  Rides  at  Malanaphy 
Stables  9  am. -9  p.m.) 

1:00  p.m.-3:00  p.m  Children's  Film  Festi- 
val; auspices  Nisse  Nursery  School  Board — 
Jr.  High  School  Auditorium.  35f 

1:00  p.m.  Scenic  Bus  Tour,  including  Spill- 
vllle Ac  Ft.  Atkinson;  airconditloned  buses 
■nckets  &  itinerary  available  at  Information 
Booth. 

1:00  p.m.-5:00  p.m.  Strolling  Musicians — 
Business  District. 

1:00  pm.-4:00  p.m.  Fairy  Tale  Doll  Show 
with  Hild  Hildahl — Congregational  Center. 
Adults  25c;   under  12— 15c 

1 :00  p.m.-5:00  p.m.  Porter  House  Grounds: 
elegant  historic  home  owned  by  Winn.  Co. 
Hist.  Soc.;  miniature  garden,  unique  rock 
wall,  costumed  hostesses-guides,  music;  aus- 
pices Porter  House  Board. 

1:00  p.m.-5:00  p.m.  Open  House  at  three 
Distinctive  Homes;  auspices  Tuesday  Evening 
&  Scandia  Hospital  Units.  Tickets  at  Infor- 
mation Booth;  $1  includes  all  homes. 

1:00  pm.-5:00  p  m.  Quilting  Bee  &  Heir- 
loom Quilt  Display — Good  Shepherd  Lutheran 
Church.  No  charge. 

1:00   p.m.-3:00   p.m.   Norwegian-American 
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It  WM  a  rurml  p«ople  that  gave  birth  to  this 
nation  and  It  waa  a  rural  people  that  made 
the  new  Democracy  work. 

We  cannot  forget  that  the  story  of  the 
United  States  In  the  19th  century  waa  the 
story  of  an  expanding  frontier,  a  dynamic 
rural  lam. 

But  the  20th  century  brought  a  new  day. 
Instead  of  going  West,  the  people  began 
going  to  the  cities. 

And  the  history  of  the  20th  century  became 
the  story  of  people  trekking  from  the  farm 
to  the  city. 

Today  the  crisis  in  our  cities — and  in  our 
rural  towns — Is,  In  large  part,  the  result  of 
that  historic  trend. 

But  America  cannot  deal  effectively  with 
Its  present  social  problems  If  It  focuses  only 
on  the  final  destination  of  those  who  made 
this  massive  20th  century  march. 

To  understand  contemporary  rural — and 
urban — America,  we  must  understand  this 
great  migration,  know  its  causes  and  effects. 
Investigate  Its  beginnings  and  Its  end,  and 
seek  to  contain  It  and  control  it  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  Americans  whether  they  live  In 
the  cities  or  in  rural  towns. 

We-  must  first  recognize  that  the  great 
inarch- Is  not  over.  The  migration  of  our 
people  from  farm  to  city  may  have  slowed 
down  but  it  has  not  ended. 

In  the  years  1960-66,  rural  America  lost 
about  800.000  persons  a  year 

In  1940.  30.5  million  persons,  or  23  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  population,  lived  on  the 
farm.  In  1966,  only  14.3  million  persons,  or 
6  4  percent  of  the  population.  lived  on  the 
farm. 

Who  are  these  people  who  are  marching 
out  of  rural  America?  Why  do  they  leave 
their  homes?  Where  do  they  go? 

Two  groups  of  people  account  for  most 
of  the  migration.  They  are  the  young  who 
have  a  promising  future  and  the  unskilled 
who  can't  find  a  Job. 

Until  recently,  industry  for  economic  rea- 
sons located  itself  almost  exclusively  In 
urban  areas.  And  where  Industry  Is  in  the 
20th  century,  that's  where  the  Jobs  are. 

Every  statistical  Indication  says  there  is 
less  opportunity  to  find  a  good  Job  in  rural 
America    than    In   urban    America. 

Farm  Jobs  are  declining  at  a  rate  of  300,- 
000  a  year: 

The  unemployment  rate  in  rural  America 
Is  almost  twice  as  high  as  In  urban  America: 

And  the  Jobs  that  do  exist  in  rural  America 
are  more  likely  to  be  seasonal,  underpaid,  or 
part-time. 

When  a  man  can't  find  a  Job.  he  leaves. 
And  he  goes  to  where  the  Jobs  are. 

He  goes  to  the  city — often  to  the  urban 
slum. 

It  is  estimated  that  1000  displaced  farm- 
workers pour  into  Watts  in  Los  Angeles 
every  month. 

Rural  America  is  also  losing  the  most 
promising  of  its  young  people — those  with 
the  best  education,  those  with  the  best  Job 
skills,  those  with  the  most  to  contribute  to 
conununlty  affairs. 

These   young   people   also   go   to   the   city 
because    they    can    find    challenging    Jobs 
there,   because   their   rural    home   town   has 
no  place  for  them  to  use  their  skills,  because 
Che  urban  environment  Is  most  stimulating. 

In  short,  the  best  hopes  of  rural  America — 
its  young — leave  because  rural  America  can- 
not provide  the  modern  benefits  of  affluent 
America. 

On  almost  every  Indicator  of  material  well- 
being  rural  America  does  not  measure  up  to 
urban  America. 

Currently  about  5  million,  or  '4,  of  all  oc- 
cupied rural  homes  need  major  repairs; 

Today.  35.000  rural  communities  need 
water  systems,  and  45,000  need  sewage  dls- 
pKJsal  systems. 

Almost  all  of  America's  10.000  one  room 
schoolhouses  are  in  rural  America. 

And  where  there  are  195  doctors  for  every 
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100.000  people  In  urban  America,  there  are 
only  53  doctors  for  every  100,000  people  In  the 
countryside. 

And  so  the  trek  from  town  to  the  city 
goes  on.  Each  person  who  Joins  the  march 
hopes  to  find  a  better  life. 

But  In  the  city,  we  find  growing  discon- 
tent because  the  great  urban  centers  are 
unable  to  meet  the  accelerating  demands  of 
more  and  more  people.  Antiquated  govern- 
mental structures,  depleted  resources,  and 
decreasing  tax  bases,  are  turning  our  cities 
Into  misery  and  shame. 

And  rural  America  Is  also  unable  to  pro- 
vide its  citizens  with  the  benefits  of  modern 
American  know-how. 

And  the  two  problems — city  and  rural — 
are  linked  by  this  great  migration. 

I  believe  we  can  deal  more  effectively  with 
the  problems  of  both  urban  and  rural  Amer- 
ica if  we  stop — and  reverse — the  people's 
march  to  the  cities. 

To  do  so,  we  must  make  rural  America 
economically  and  culturally  attractive. 

And  to  revitalize  rural  America;  we  must 
take  the  following  steps. 

First,  we  must  be^ln  by  attracting  new 
Industry  to  rural  America  because  new  in- 
dustry' means  new  Jobs. 

I  advocate  tax  Incentives,  loans,  insurance 
and  grants  to  industry  which  locate  in  rural 
America.  I  advocate  tax  incentives  to  in- 
dustry which  trains  the  unemployed  to  hold 
a  Job. 

The  rate  of  these  tax  Incentives  should  be 
graduated — credit  programs  must  be  ex- 
panded to  Include  a  higher  tax  break  for  in- 
dustries that  build  in  more  depressed  areas 
and  who  train  greater  numbers  of  previously 
unemployed  workers. 

In  other  wr>rds.  public  policy  should  offer 
greater  rewards  to  those  industries  which 
perform  greater  social  services. 

Second,  we  must  take  steps  to  Insure 
adequate  health  and  education  facilities  In 
rural  America. 

No  Industry  will  locate  where  schools  and 
hospitals  are  substandard. 

So  I  recommend  that  federal  loans  and 
scholarships  be  used  to  encourage  teachers, 
doctors  and  nurses  to  settle  in  rural  areas. 

I  recommend  amendments  to  all  existing 
federal  student  loan  programs  in  the  fields 
of  medicine  and  education.  These  amend- 
ments would  create  Incentives  for  young 
teachers  and  doctors  to  work  in  rural  areas. 

All.  or  part,  of  their  loans  would  be  can- 
celled for  working  after  graduation  In  rural 
areas  that  need  their  services. 

Third,  we  need  to  Increase  the  govern- 
ment's development  of  rural  water  and 
sewage  systems.  Without  water  and  sanita- 
tion no  community  can  expect  to  grow  and 
prosper. 

Fourth,  we  need  to  Insure  that  poverty 
funds  should  be  spent  at  the  same  per 
capita  level  In  rural  America  as  In  urban 
America. 

Fifth,  in  order  to  slow  the  migration  of 
rural  people  to  urban  centers,  we  should 
remove  the  discrepancies  in  welfare  payments 
that  exist  throughout  the  country  and  there- 
by reduce  the  Incentive  for  the  [xwr  to  move 
from  the  farm  to  the  city. 

Sixth,  government  programs  to  aid  rural 
America  should  be  designed  to  encourage 
regional  planning.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment modernization  Is  a  necessity  to  meet 
effectively  the  problems  of  rural  America. 

Seventh,  manpower  policies  must  be  over- 
hauled with  better  Job  information  made 
available  and  Improved  Job  training  and 
counseling  for  rural  America. 

These  steps  could  be  the  beginning  of  a 
new  rural  America.  These  steps  would  surely 
create  a  climate  attractive  to  new  Industry. 
And  new  Industry  means  new  Jobs.  And  new 
Jobs  Is  the  key  to  the  future  of  rural 
America. 

For  new  Jobs,  bring  new  people,  new  tax 
revenues  and  new  schools  and  parks. 

When  rural  America  has  the  Jobs,  the  flow 
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at  people  from  the  rural  towns  to  the  cities 
will  reverse. 

And  then,  we  will  truly  have  a  chance  to 
attack  the  problems  of  urban  America,  be- 
cause we  will  be  using  the  resources  and 
people  of  rural  America — our  nation's  oldest 
and  greatest  asset. 


IMPRESSIVE  EXERCISES  AT 
LEOMINSTER 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
spoke  at  the  memorial  services  for  five 
young  heroes  of  Leominster,  Mass.,  in 
my  district,  who  lost  their  lives  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  occasion  was  exceptionally  well 
arranged  by  the  Franco-American  vet- 
erans of  that  great  city,  with  the  distin- 
guished leader  of  its  Veterans  Services. 
Mr.  Victor  Leger,  in  charge. 

The  occasion  moved  me  very  deeply, 
and  it  emphasized  very  realistically  the 
terrible  toll  of  war  and  the  urgency  of 
finding  some  way  to  end  the  carnage  m 
Vietnam  and  restore  total  peace,  an 
objective  to  which  I  have  so  insistently 
Miven  my  most  urgent  attention  and  ef- 
forts since  before  this  tragic  engage- 
ment first  commenced,  and  which  I  have 
increased  with  deepest  dedication. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  we  must  in- 
tensify our  efforts  to  find  a  proper  for- 
mula, whether  it  be  by  stopping  the 
bombing  as  we  have  done  so  many  times 
before,  or  searching  even  more  urgently, 
if  that  be  possible,  for  some  form-ala 
by  which  we  can  persuade  Hanoi  to  ne- 
gotiate in  Paris  in  good  faith  to  brine 
these  hostilities,  to  an  end  in  some  hon- 
orable manner,  taking  into  account  the 
safety  of  our  boys,  the  security  of  oui 
Nation,  and  the  precious  freedoms  we  en- 
joy as  Ame;  icans,  and  that  people  of  the 
free  world  enjoy  with  us. 

In  my  remarks,  I  referred  to  the  im- 
pressive, very  sorrowful  exercises  to  pay 
reverent  tribute  to  these  immortal  yount; 
men  of  Leominster,  who  so  nobly  offered 
their  blood,  their  sacrifices,  and  their 
lives  on  the  altar  of  American  patriot- 
ism. They  died  for  us  and  for  the  prin- 
ciples and  values  of  this  Nation.  They 
also  died  for  human  freedom. 

I  also  suggested  that,  as  we  so  inade- 
quately, but  so  sincerely,  pour  out  our 
feelings  of  gratitude  for  these  supreme 
sacrifices,  and  our  profound  sympathy 
for  their  dear  ones,  it  is  a  time  for  us 
once  again,  from  our  sorrowing  hearts, 
to  pledge  ourselves  to  intensify  our 
labors  for  peace  in  Vietnam,  and  in  the 
world,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  it 
can  be  achieved,  with  the  security  and 
freedom  for  which  these  young  heroes 
died.  And  let  us  ask  Divine  guidance  and 
help  in  reaching  our  goals  to  stop  the 
fighting  and  secure  lasting  peace. 

Truly,  the  sacrifices  of  these  fine. 
yoimg  men  can  never  be  forgotten.  May 
their  loved  ones  find  comfort,  resigna- 
tion, and  peace  in  their  sustaining  faith, 
their  pride,  their  love  of  country,  and 
may  the  good  Lord  gmde  and  keep  them. 
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The  search  for  honorable  peace  must 
be  pursued  with  all  our  hearts,  all  our 
vigor,  and  all  our  attention,  and  we  must 
not  cease,  until  we  have  stopped  the 
fighting  and  restored  peace  in  Vietnam, 
and  hopefully,  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
that  is  now  threatened  by  aggression, 
insurrection  and  tragic  violence  and, 
restlessness. 


CULVER    CALLS    NORDIC    FEST    A 
MOST  MEMORABLE  EVENT 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3.  196S 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  July  of 
this  year  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
?.  most  interesting  and  unique  event  in 
my  congressional  district,  the  second  an- 
nual Nordic  fest  of  the  city  of  Decorah. 

Through  the  Nordic  fest.  the  people 
of  Decorah  not  only  combine  the  efforts 
of  many  of  their  yearly  celebrations  into 
one  united  community  effort,  but  they 
also  give  community  recosnition  to  the 
Norwegian  heritage  which  has  played  so 
important  a  role  in  their  history. 

Decorah  has  for  more  than  100  years 
been  a  center  for  Norwegian  and  Scan- 
dinavian ii.tercst.  and  its  cultural  heri- 
tage has  had  a  friendly  and  stimulating 
effect  on  the  cultural  efforts  of  other 
groups. 

Its  warm  welcome  to  King  Olaf  of 
Norway  during  his  visit  to  this  country 
in  May  of  this  year,  the  granting  of  an 
honorary  degree  by  Luther  College  in 
Decoi-ah  to  Crown  Prince  Harald  of  Nor- 
way in  1935,  and  above  all  the  Nordic 
fest.  are  very  much  in  keeping  with  this 
tradition.  I.  myself,  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  personally  sharing  in  this  tradi- 
tion when  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe.  I  headed  a  study 
mission  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Scandi- 
na\ia  last  fall,  and  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  Crown  Prince  Harald  and 
other  top  officials  and  public  figures  in 
Oslo  and  Bergen. 

During  the  Nordic  fest.  citizens  of  all 
national  origins  displayed  their  civic,  ar- 
tistic, and  culinary  talents,  and  De- 
corah's  wonderful  spirit  was  evident 
everywhere.  Indeed,  the  national  rose- 
malin?  competition  and  exhibition,  the 
truly  fine  collection  of  immigrant  arti- 
facts in  the  Norwegian -American  mu- 
seum, the  beautiful  window  displays  in 
all  of  the  downtown  store  windows  and 
the  excellent  smorgasbords  in  the 
churches  as  well  as  many  other  activities 
made  this  a  truly  outstanding  event  for 
the  thousands  of  visitors,  including  my 
wife  who,  being  of  Norwegian  descent, 
particularly  enjoyed  herself. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  at  this  time 
everyone  who  helped  in  the  conception 
and  execution  of  this  most  memorable 
event.  Efforts  of  this  kind  of  civic  coop- 
eration can  well  serve  as  a  model  for 
other  communities  everywhere  in  our 
cotmtry. 

For  those  who  might  be  interested  In 
initiating  a  similar  kind  of  community 
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event,  I  am  including  a  schedule  of 
events  as  well  as  a  list  of  Nordic  fest 
founders  and  sustaining  members: 

FRIDAY.     JULY     26,      1968 

9:00  a.m.-9:00  p.m.  Scandinavian  Booths 
Open,  Telephone  382-4567. 

9:00  a.m. -9:00  p.m. — Scandinavian  Booths 
Open,  serving  Norwegian  Pood  Specialties 
—Museum  Volunteers.  Beta  Sigma  PI.  The 
Gladd  Company. 

9:00  a.m.  5:00  p.m.  Arts  &  Crafts  Center 
— Thomas  Roberts  School.  No  charge.  Orville 
Running  Art  Show,  auspices  Monday  Club. 
Second  National  Rosemallng  Exhibition: 
auspices  Norwegian-American  Museum.  Mod- 
ern Norwegian  Design,  auspices  Norwegian- 
American  Mu.'.eum.  Handiwork  Demonstra- 
tions; auspices  Museum  Volunteers;  2-4  p.m. 
Rosemaling  Demonstrations  by  Sigmund 
Aarseth;  auspices  Norwegian-American  Mu- 
seum; 10-12  noon;  2-4  p.m.  Choir  Room. 
Illustrated  Talk— Norwegian  Furniture,  by 
Jon  Embretsen,  Director  Norwegian  Informa- 
tion Service;  1  p.m.  Film — Modern  Norwegian 
Design;  10  am  &  3  p.m. 

9:00  a.m-5:00  p.m.  Norwegian-American 
Museum  open.  Adult,  child  and  family  rates. 
Demonstrations;  Woodcarvlng,  carding, 
Spinning,  Working  Miniature  Farm  Ma- 
chines; 10-12  noon:  2-4  pm. 

11:00  a.m.  Parade  of  Children  in  costume 
traditionally  held  in  celebration  of  Norwe- 
gian national  freedom.  Route:  From  Museum 
East  on  Water  Si. 

12:00  noon-12:30  p.m.  "Nordic  Dancers" 
Exhibition — Courthouse  Square. 

11:00  am. -3:00  p.m.  Sidewalk  Cafe,  aus- 
pices Sarah  Winneshiek  Hospital  Unit — 
Courthouse  Square. 

1:00  p.m.  Scenic  Bus  Tour,  including 
SpUlvlUe  &  Ft.  Atkinson;  airconditloned 
buses.  Tickets  &  itinerary  available  at  In- 
formation Booth. 

1:00  p.m. -5:00  p.m.  Strolling  Musicians — 
Business  District. 

1:00  p.m.-4.00  pjn.  Pony  Rides,  sponsored 
bv  Malanaphy  Riding  Stables— Behind  City 
Hall.  lOC.  (Guided  Trail  Rides  at  Malanaphy 
Stables  9  a.m.  9  p.m. 

1:00  p.m.-5:00  p.m.  Norse  Culinary  Arts 
Demonstrations;  Rosettes — Museum  Office, 
517  W.  Water  St.  Kringle — Peoples  Natural 
Gas.  300  W.  Water  St.  Krumkake — Minowa 
Appliance  Center,  218  W.  Water  St.  Flatbrod 
— Western  Auto  Associate  Store.  212  W. 
Water  St.  Lefse — KJome's  Hardware.  121  E. 
WRter  St. 

1:00  p.m.-4:00  p  m.  Fairy  Tale  Doll  Show 
with  Hlld  Hildahl— Congregational  Center. 
Adults  25<>;  under  12-15<-. 

1:00  p.m.-5:00  p.m.  Porter  House 
Grounds;  elegant  historl<r~home  owned  by 
W^lnn.  Co.  Hi.=t.  Soc;  miniature  garden,  uni- 
que rock  wall,  costumed  hostesses,  music; 
auspices  Porter  House  Board. 

2:00  p.m. -4:00  p  m.  Netting  Demonstra- 
tion— Interstate  Power  Co..  110  Winnebago 
St. 

3:00  p.m.  Decorah  Town  Tour;  aircondi- 
tloned buses.  Tickets  &  itinerary  available 
at  Info  Booth. 

4:00  p.m.-5:00  p.m.  Norse  Dialect  Hu- 
mor Show— V.F.W.  Hall,  Sll'i  W.  Water  St. 
No  charge. 

4:00  p.m.-7:00  p  m.  Washington  Prairie 
(rural)    Church   Supper.   Road   marked. 

4:30  p.m-7:30  p.m.  Smorgasbord — De- 
corah Lutheran  Church. 

4:30  p.m.  Decorah  Town  Tour;  aircondi- 
tloned buses,  ■nckets  &  Itinerary  available  at 
Info  Booth. 

7:00  p.m.  &  9:00  pm  Film,  "Heroes  of 
Telemark" — Lyric  Theatre.  Admission. 

7:30  p.m.-8:15  p.m.  Vespers — Washington 
Prairie   (rural)   Church.  Road  marked. 

8:00  p.m.-8:30  p.m.  "Nordic  Dancers"  Ex- 
hibition— Courthouse  Square. 

8:15    p.m.-9:00    p.m.    Washington    Prairie 
(rural)   Church  Supper.  Road  marked. 
8:30  p.m.-12:00  p.m.  Street  Dancing:  Old 
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Time;  Music  by  Crescent  Trio — Central  Busi- 
ness District.  No  charge.  Square  Dance; 
Caller;  Russ  Hansen — Central  Business  Dis- 
trict. No  charge  YHO  Teen  Dance:  Music  by 
The  Paper  Llghtbulb — Thomas  Roberte 
School  Parking  Lot.  $1. 

9:00  p.m.-9:30  p.m.  Luren  Singing  Society 
Concert — Courthouse  Square. 

10:00  p.m.-10:20  p.m.  Aarseth  Polk  Dance 
Exhibition,  by  Sigmund  &  Ingebjorg  Aar- 
seth— Central  Business  Dlst. 

SATURD.W,    JULY    Z7.     1 B68 

8:30  a.m.-9:00  p.m.  Information  Booth 
Open.  Telephone  382-4567. 

9:00  a.m.-9:00  p.m.  Scandinavian  Booths 
Open,  serving  Norwegian  Food  Specialties — 
Museum  Volunteers,  Beta  Sigma  Pi.  The 
Gladd  Company. 

9:00  a.m.-5:00  p  m.  Arts  &  Crafts  Center —  , 
Thomas  Roberts  School.  No  charge.  Orville 
Running  Art  Show;  auspices  Monday  Club. 
Second  National  Rosemallng  Exhibition;  aus- 
pices Norwegian-American  Mu.seum.  Modern 
Norwegian  Design  Exhibition;  auspices  Nor- 
wegian-American Museum.  Handiwork  Dem- 
onstrations; auspices  Museum  Volunteers; 
15pm.  Rosemallng  Demonstrations  by  Sig- 
mund Aarseth;  auspices  Norwegian-American 
Museum:  10-12  noon;  2-4  p.m.  Illustrated 
Talk — Norwegian  Furniture,  by  Jon  Embret- 
sen. Director  Norwegian  Information  Service; 
1  p.m.  Film — Modern  Norwegian  Design; 
3  p.m. 

9:00  am.  5:00  pm  Norweglan-Amerlcart 
Museum  Open.  Adult,  Child  &  Family  Rates. 
Demonstrations:  Woodcarvlng,  Carding, 
Spinning,  Working  Miniature  Farm  Ma- 
chines;  10-12  noon;  2-4  p.m. 

9:00  a.m.  Decorah  Town  Tour:  aircondi- 
tloned buses.  Tickets  &  itinerary  available  at 
Info  Booth. 

lt):00  a.m.  "This  Is  Norway" — Parade  with 
Mobile  Displays.  Route:  From  Mu.;eum  East 
on  Water  St. "to  Rock  Island  Park.  "Nordic 
Dancers"  Exhibition  following  Parade — 
Courthouse  Square. 

11:00  am -5:00  p.m.  Norse  Culinary  Aru 
Demonstrations:  Rosettes — Museum  Office. 
517  W.  Water  St.  Kringle — Peoples  Natural 
Gas,  300  W.  Water  St.  Krumkake — Minowa 
Appliance  Center,  218  W.  Water  St.  Flatbrbd— 
Western  Auto  Associate  Store.  212  W.  Water 
St.  Lefse— KJome's  Hardware.  121  E.  Water  St. 
Smorgasbord  Sandwiches — Donlon's  Rexall 
Drugs.  201  W.  Water  St. 

11 :00  a.m.-7:00  p.m. — Stetke  Hons  (chicken 
barbecue);  Decorah  Jaycees — Courthouse 
Square. 

11:30  am.-4:30  p.m.  Smorgasbord— St. 
Benedict's  Church. 

1:00  p.m.-4:00  p.m.  Pony  rides,  spi-nsored 
bv  Malanaphy  Riding  Stables— Belilnd  City 
Hall.  10<r.  (Guided  Trail  Rides  at  Malanaphy 
Stables  9  am. -9  p.m.) 

1:00  p.m.-3:00  pm  Children's  Film  Festi- 
val; auspices  Nisse  Nursery  School  Board — 
Jr.  High  School  Auditorium.  35f . 

1:00  p.m.  Scenic  Bus  Tour,  including  SplU- 
ville  &  Ft.  Atkinson;  airconditloned  buses. 
Tickets  &  itinerary  available  at  Information 
Booth. 

1:00  p.m.-5:00  p.m.  Strolling  Musicians — 
Business  District. 

1:00  pm-4:00  p.m.  Fairy  Tale  Doll  Show 
with  Hlld  Hildahl — Congregational  Center. 
Adults  25f;    under   12 — 15c. 

1 :00  p.m.-5:00  p.m.  Porter  House  Grounds; 
elegant  historic  home  owned  by  Winn.  Co. 
Hist.  Soc.;  miniature  garden,  unique  rock 
wall,  costumed  hostesses-guides,  music;  aus- 
pices Porter  House  Board. 

1:00  p.m.-5:00  p.m.  Open  House  at  three 
Distinctive  Homes;  auspices  Tuesday  Evening 
&  Scandia  Hospital  Units.  Tickets  at  Infor- 
mation Booth;  $1  Includes  all  homes. 

1:00  pm.-5:00  p.m.  Quilting  Bee  &  Heir- 
loom Quilt  Display — Good  Shepherd  Lutheran 
Church.  No  charge. 

1:00   p.m.-3:00   p.m.   Norwegian-American 
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Polk    FcBtlval;     Jam    3«Mlon — Odd    Pellows 
H»ll.  206>.,  W    Water  St   No  charge 

3:00  p.m.-4;00  p.m.  Netting  Demonstra- 
tion— Interstate  Power  Co..  110  Winnebago 
St. 

2;00  pjn.  Grieg  Music  Concert — Methodist 
Church.  No  charge. 

2:00  p.m.-3:30  p.m.  Rock  Throw — See  Map 
Small  entry  fee  for  contestants  only. 

3:00  p.m.  Decorah  Town  Tour;  alrcondl- 
tloned  buses.  Tickets  &  itinerary  available  at 
Info  Booth. 

3:30  pjn.  Water  Plght  Sc  Tug-of-War:  Dec- 
orah Plre  Dept.  vs.  Waukon  Plre  Dept. — 
Courthouse  Square. 

3:30  p.m.-6:30  p.m.  Norwegian- American 
Polk  Music  Festival;  Polk  &  Old  Time  (TV 
recording  session) — Jr.  High  School  Audi- 
torium. No  charge. 

4:00  p.m.-6:00  p.m.  Norse  Dialect  Humor 
Sbow— V.P.W.  Hall.  311 'i  W.  Water  St.  No 
charge. 

1:00  p.m.-4:00  p.m.  Palry  Tale  Doll  Show 
with  Hlld  Hlldahl — Congregational  Center. 
Adults  25«;  under  12—15. 

100  p.m. -5:00  p.m.  Porter  House  Grounds; 
elegant  historic  home  owned  by  Winn.  Co. 
Hist.  Sdc.';  miniature  garden,  unique  rock 
wail,  costumed  hostesses-guides,  music: 
auspices  Porter  House  Board. 

1:00  p.m. -5:00  p.m.  Open  House  at  three 
Distinctive  Homes:  auspices  Tuesday  Evening 
Si  Scandla  Hospital  Units.  Tickets  at  Infor- 
mation Booth:  $1  Includes  all  homes. 

1:00  p.m.-5:00  p  m.  Quilting  Bee  &  Heir- 
loom Quilt  Display — Good  Shepherd  Lu- 
theran Church.  No  charge. 

1:30  p  m.  Band  Concert  of  Norwegian 
Music,  under  the  Direction  of  A.  P.  Branae — 
Phelps  Park.  No  charge. 

2:00  p.m.-4:00  p.m.  Netting  Demonstra- 
tion—Interstate Power  Co.  110  Winnebago 
St. 

2:30  p.m.  Exhibition  Soccer  Match:  Nor- 
wegian-American Athletic  Assn.  of  Chicago 
vs.  The  Scandinavian  Soccer  Team  of  Minne- 
apolis— Thomas  Roberts  Athletic  Field.  Free- 
will offering. 

3:00  p  m.  Decorah  Town  Tour:  alrcondl- 
tloned  buses.  Tickets  &  Itinerary  available 
at  Info  Booth. 

3:00  p.m. -3:30  p.m.  "Nordic  Dancers"  Ex- 
hibition— Courthouse  Square 

3:30  p.m.-4:30  pm.  Grieg  Music  Concert — 
Methodist  Church.  No  charge. 

4:00  p.m.-5:00  p.m.  Norse  Dladect  Humor 
Show— V.F.W.  Hall.  311  Vi  W.  Water  St.  No 
charge. 

4:00  p.m  and  on  Glenwood  (rural)  Church 
Lawn  Supper.  Road  marked. 

4:30  p.m.  Decorah  Town  Tour:  alrcondl- 
tloned  buses.  Tickets  &  Itinerary  available 
at  Info  Booth. 

4:30  p.m.-5:45  p.m.  Norwegian- American 
Polk  Music  Festival;  Sorenson  Family  Con- 
cert. Guest  Artist.  Anund  Bohelm — Jr.  High 
School  Auditorium.  No  charge. 

4:00  p.m.  and  on.  Country  Ice  Cream  Social 
&  Supper — Big  Canoe  (rural)  Church.  Road 
marked. 

4:30  p.m,  Decorah  Town  Tour;  alrcondl- 
tloned  buses.  Tickets  &  Itinerary  available 
at  Info  Booth. 

7:00  p.m.-8:30  p.m.  Norwegian- American 
Folk  Music  Festival;  Folk  Sc  Old  Time  (TV 
recording  session) — Jr.  High  School  Auditor- 
ium. No  charge. 

7:00  Sc  9:00  p.m.  Film.  "Heroes  of  Tele- 
mark" — Lyric  Theatre.  Admission. 

8:00  p.m.-8:30  pjn.  "Nordic  Dancers"  Elx- 
hlbltlon — Courthoxise  Square. 

8:30  pm.-12:(X)  pm.  Street  Dancing:  Old 
Time;  Music  by  George  Krtmun — Central 
Business  District  No  charge.  Square  Dance; 
Caller:  Howard  Ellsworth — Central  Business 
District.  No  charge  YHO  Teen  Dance:  Music 
by  The  New  Congress — Thomas  Roberts 
School  Parking  Lot.  $1. 

9:00  p.m.-ll:00  p.m.  Norwegian-American 
Polk  Music  Festival;  Polk  &  Old  Time  (TV 
recording  session) — Jr.  High  School  Audi- 
torium. No  charge. 

10:00  p.m.-10:30  p.m.  A&rseth  Polk  Dance 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ExhlblUon,   by   Slgmund   tc    Ingebjorg    Aar- 
seth — Central  Business  Dlst. 

11:30  p.m.  Bonfire — East  of  City  Hall. 

8T7NDAT,    JtTLT    28.    IBSS 

7:30  a.m.-ll:00  am  Fly-In.  Drive-In 
Breakfast;  auspices  Luren  Singing  Society. 
Everyone  Welcome — Airport. 

8:30  ani.-5:(X)  p  m.  Information  Booth 
Open.  Telephone  383-4567. 

9:00  a.m.-5:00  p  m.  Norwegian-American 
Museum  Open.  Adult,  Child  Sc  Family  Rates. 
Demonstrations:  Woodcarvlng,  Carding. 
Spinning.  Working  Miniature  Farm  Ma- 
chines; 10-12  noon;  3-4  p.m. 

9:00  a.m.-6:00  p.m.  Arts  Sc  Crafts  Center — 
Thomas  Roberts  School.  No  charge.  OrvlUe 
Running  Art  Show;  auspices  Monday  Club. 
Second  NaUonal  Rosemallng  Exhibition;  aus- 
pices Norwegian- American  Museum.  Modern 
Norwegian  Design  Exhibition;  auspices  Nor- 
weglan^Amerlcan  Musevim.  Handiwork  Dem- 
onstrations; auspices  Museum  Volunteers; 
1-5  p  m  Rosemllng  Demonstrations  by  Slg- 
mund Aarseth:  auspices  Norwegian-American 
Museum;  10-12  noon;  2-4  p.m.  Illustrated 
Talk — Norwegian  Furniture,  by  Jon  Embret- 
sen.  Director  Norwegian  Information  Service: 
1  p.m.  Film — Modern  Norwegian  Design;  10 
a.m.  Sc  3  p.m. 

9:00  a.m.  Decorah  Town  Tour;  alrcondl- 
tloned  buses.  Tickets  &  itinerary  available  at 
Info  Booth. 

10:00  a.m.-7:00  pjn.  Scandinavian  Booths 
Open,  serving  Norwegian  Pood  Specialities — 
Museum  Volunteers.  Beta  Sigma  PI.  The 
Gladd  Company. 

11:00  am -7:00  p.m  Stekte  Hbns  (chicken 
barbecue);  Decorah  Jaycees — Courthouse 
Square. 

11:30  am -2: 30  p.m.  Smorgasbord — First 
Lutheran  Church. 

1:00  pm.-4:00  p.m.  Pony  Rides,  sponsored 
by  Malanaphy  Riding  Stobles— Behind  City 
Hall.  10<.  (Guided  Trail  Rides  at  Malanaphy 
Stables  9  am  -9  p.m  ) 

1:00  pm-3;00  p.m.  Children's  Film  Festi- 
ve: auspices  Nisse  Nursery  School  Board — 
Jr.   High  School  Auditorium.  35c. 

1 :00  p.m.  Scenic  Bus  Tour.  Including  SpUl- 
vllle  Sc  Ft.  Atkinson;  alrcondltloned  buses. 
Tickets  Sc  Itinerary  available  at  Information 
Booth. 

1:00  pm.-5:00  p.m.  Strolling  Musicians — 
Business  District. 

1:00  pm.-5:00  pm  Norse  Culinary  Arts 
Demonstrations:  Rosettes — Museum  Office. 
517  W.  Water  St.  Krlngle — Peoples  Natural 
Gas,  300  W  Water  St  Krumkake — Mlnowa 
Appliance  Center,  218  W  Water  St.  Flat- 
brod— Western  Auto  Associate  Store,  212  W. 
Water  St.  Lefse — KJomes  Hardware.  121  E. 
Water  St.  Smorgasbord  Sandwiches — Donlon's 
Rexall  Drugs,  201  W.  Water  St. 

1:00  p.m.^:0O  pjn.  Norwegian-American 
Polk  Music  Festival;  Jam  Session — Odd  Fel- 
lows Hall,  206'2W.  Water  St    No  charge. 

NORDIC    FEST    FOUNDERS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Altfllllsch.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B.  B  Anundsen,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Roy  CblzI- 
son.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  P.  Dahly,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Houlihan.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  John- 
son, Judge  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Keefe.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Lester  Larson,  Atty.  and  Mrs  Frank  Mil- 
ler. Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marlon  Nelson.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carl  Nichols.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Olson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Running. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Svanoe.  Decorah  De- 
Luxe  Motel.  Decorah  Jaycees.  Decorah  News- 
papers. Decorah  State  Bank.  Hotel  Winne- 
shiek, Interstate  Power  Company,  Luther 
College.  Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co.. 
Norwegian-American  Museum.  Peoples  Nat- 
ural Gas,  Security  Bank  and  Trust.  Scenic 
Broadcasting  Company.  Decorah  Chamber  of 
CJommerce. 

NORDIC  rVST  SCSTiUNING  MEMBERS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maynard  E.  Aaker,  Mr.  luid 
Mrs.  L.  Dale  Ahern,  Mr  and  Mrs.  P.  R.  Al- 
berts, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Durwln  D.  Algyer.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  O.  Amdahl,  Alma  Amundaon, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer  O.  Anderson,  Dr.  and 
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Mrs.  T.  R.  Anderson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ahlert  An- 
flnson,  Telford  Ansten,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Anundsen,  Gladys  H.  Arneas,  Ernest  Ask. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Ask,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Oscar 
Aspenson,  Sr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Bakken, 
Mabel  Lee  Bale,  Bandbox.  Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Beard. 
Belz  Electric,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bernatz. 
L.  C.  Bolson  Co  .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ransome  Bol- 
son.  Mr  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bowlus,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
A.  P.  Branae,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  J.  Brandt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Larry  Brantner.  Bruenlng 
Rock  Products.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  BuUard. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  Burns.  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Bartlett  R.  Butler,  Mr.  Fritz  Carlson,  Mrs. 
Helen  A.  Carlson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Carlson. 
Mr.  and  Mrs  John  Chrlstlanson,  Mr  and 
Mrs  Max  Clark,  Coast- to-Coast  Store.  Coble 
Office  Supply.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  R.  Coffeen. 

Coin  Dry  Cleaners.  Darling  Drug,  Decorah 
DeLuxe  Motel,  Decorah  Veterinary  Clinic, 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Dlckman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Donlon,  Dorothea  Dreng,  Mildred  Drew,  Dr 
and  Mrs.  Terry  Dynes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford 
ElUngson.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Emerson 
Mr  and  Mrs.  H.  Engbertson,  Mr  and  Mr.-; 
Lowell  P  Erdman,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Erlck- 
son. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  L.  Padness.  Farmers  Im- 
plement Store,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Field,  Mrs 
Helen  Plgge.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Vernon  Flnholt 
Ruth  Gavle.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Gloe 
Grahams  Department  Store,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Donald  L.  Gray,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knut 
Gundersen. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Hagen,  Mr  and  Mrs 
Dudley  Hale.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Olav  Hemre.  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Paul  Hardy,  Mrs,  O.  W.  Harris,  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Clayton  Haugen.  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Tjeran  Heggen.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sander  Helge- 
land.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abner  Hendrlckson.  Mr 
and  Mrs  Jack  Hendrlckson.  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Lloyd  Hennlng.  Ruth  B.  Hewett. 

Mr.  Paul  Hexom,  Mr  and  Mrs.  D  W.  Hlnz 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Victor  Hoeg,  Mrs.  John  Hegg. 
Sr..  Holmberg  Sc  Erlckson.  Rev.  and  Mrs 
VlrgU  Hougen.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Houli- 
han, Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Hunt.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Hunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erllnp 
Innvlk,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Istad,  Angellne 
Jacobson,  Jaycee-Ettes,  Johnson  Service  Sta- 
tion. Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  N.  Johnson.  Dr.  H.  G 
Juffer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Kaster.  Kephart  s 
Music  Center.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  KJome 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Vern  Koenlg.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C 
Landswerk.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forrest  Lang,  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Jerry  Lang,  Mrs.  N.  Astrup  Larsen. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Larson,  Mrs.  J.  Norman 
Lee.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Llllegraven.  Mr 
and  Mrs.  W,  G.  Llnnevold,  Mabel  LaFleur. 
Mr  and  Mrs  Martin  Luren.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  C.  Lynch,  Mabel's  Lunch  Room,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  P.  T.  Mears, 

Meyer  and  Hoeger,  Mlnowa  Appliance 
Center,  Mlnowa  Sales  Co.,  Mode  Millinery. 
Mode  O'Day,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Moen.  Jr  . 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Erllng  O.  Naeseth,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Nel- 
son. Rev,  and  Mrs,  John  M,  Ness.  Neuhrlngs 
Friendly  Service.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Nichols. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keith  Noack,  Weston  Noble. 
Norb's  True-Value  Hardware.  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Dave  Norrls.  Cella  Novak,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Nugent.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Nystrom. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Harry  Olson.  Jr..  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Robert  B.  Olson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  M 
Olson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Peterson.  Prldolph 
Peterson.  Sr..  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pete  Peterson. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleve  Phelps.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis 
C  Pilgrim,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  p.  W.  Qualley,  Mr 
and  Mrs.  David  Rambo,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth Reeves.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hale  C.  Reld,  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Alvln  Renaas,  Rosary  Society,  Helen 
L.  Ruble. 

R,  O.  Sandager.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edsel 
Schwelzer,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Robert  SeegmlUer. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lars  Selm.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eu- 
gene Slmenson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Slveslnd. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  N.  B.  Smith.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Floyd 
SolUen.  Stelne-Olson  F*uneral  Home.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carl  W  Strom,  Sugar  Bowl,  Lydla  B 
Sundby.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  O.  Sunde,  Mr. 
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and  Mrs.  Sverre  Svenson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don 

Symonds,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rolf  A.  Syrdal. 

Ted's  Tobacco  Store,  Tleskotter  Oil  Co.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lawrence  TJossem.  Town  and  Coun- 
try. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  Ulen.  Mrs.  Gladys 
Usgaard,  V.  P.  W.  Auxiliary,  Vanberla  Scan- 
dinavian Imports,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  C.  Verner. 
Viking  Theatre  Corp.,  George  Weflen.  Wels 
Bulck  Rambler  Co..  Mr  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Welgos, 
West  Side  Study  Club,  Rev.  A.  P.  White,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  B.  L.  White,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent 
Williams,  Winneshiek  Title  and  Abstract  Co.. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  Woldum,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J  W,  Ylvlsaker. 

The  committee  extends  Its  thanks  to  the 
other  supporters  too  numerous  to  list. 


OPERATION  GRATITUDE 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  3.  1968 


Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Berryvllle-Clarke  County  Jaycees 
undertook  a  program  called  Operation 
Gratitude,  which  had  as  its  main  pur- 
ix>se  to  recognize  those  men  of  Berry- 
ville  and  Clarke  County  who  served  in 
the  Vietnam  war. 

As  a  part  of  this  program,  the  Jaycees 
presented  to  veterans  of  that  war  a 
handsome  plaque  in  recognition  of  their 
{.ervlce. 

One  man  from  Clarke  County,  Lewis 
F  Jenkins,  was  killed  in  action  while 
.sei-vlng  with  the  1st  Infantry  Division 
in  Vietnam.  He  was  awarded,  posthu- 
mously, the  Bronze  Star.  At  this  time,  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
summary  of  his  military  background, 
and  his  Bronze  Star  citation,  because  I 
think  it  reflects  great  credit  upon  not 
only  this  soldier,  but  upon  all  of  our  men 
who  have  sei-ved  our  country  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Lewis  F.  Jenkins  enlisted  in  the  Army 
July  25,  1966.  and  took  his  basic  train- 
ing at  Fort  Jackson.  S.C.  He  received  his 
advanced  training  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 
Upon  completion  of  his  training,  he  was 
assigned  as  an  instructor  at  Fort  Knox. 
He  volunteered  for  Vietnam  duty  and 
was  sent  on  April  30.  1967.  Arriving  in 
Vietnam  on  May  3,  he  was  assigned  to 
the  1st  Infantry  Division. 

On  July  11.  1967.  Private  First  Class 
Jenkins  was  serving  as  a  member  of  a 
tank  crew  in  the  vicinity  of  Tuan  Loi. 
The  unit  was  at  base  camp  while  at- 
tacked and  suddenly  subject  to  intense 
Vietcong  mortar  attack.  Private  Jenkins 
unhesitatingly  rushed  through  the  im- 
lact  area  of  the  mortar  attack  to  his 
\  ehicle.  Once  on  board,  he  kept  all  guns 
loaded  and  firing  until  the  basic  load  of 
ammunition   was   depleted.   With   com- 
plete disregard  for  his  personal  safety, 
he  then  left  the  relative  safety  of  his 
vehicle  and  moved  through  the  \'lcious 
enemy  fire  to  procure  additional  ammu- 
nition. He  soon  returned  with  the  es- 
sential supplies  and  again  began  to  load 
the  weapons  and  point  out  hostile  tar- 
gets for  the  vehicle's  gunners.  Despite 
the  nearby  mortar  explosions  and  heavy 
fire   directed   at  him.   Private   Jenkins 
continued  his  mission  until  he  was  mor- 
tally wounded  by  enemy  recollless  rifle 
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fire.  His  courageous  action  during  the 
violent  battle  was  instrumental  in  en- 
abling his  unit  to  win  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  enemy  force.  Private  Jenkins" 
outstanding  display  of  aggressiveness, 
devotion  to  duty  and  personal  bravery 
is  in  keeping  with  the  finest  traditions 
of  military  service  and  reflects  great 
credit  upon  himself,  the  1st  Infantry 
Division  and  the  U.S.  Army. 

By  direction  of  the  President  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal  for  heroism  was 
awarded  to  Pfc.  Louis  F.  Jenkins,  US 
52677689.  for  heroism  in  connection  with 
miUtary  operation  against  a  hostile  force 
in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Private  Jenkins  also  received  the 
Purple  Heart,  the  Army  Commendation 
Medal,  and  an  award  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army.  In  addition,  two 
medals  were  awarded  by  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam — Military  Merit  Medal  and 
Gallantry  Cross  with  Palm. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  this  program  of 
the  Berryville-Clarke  County  Jaycees  is 
a  noteworthy  one,  and  that  they  are  de- 
serving of  the  highest  praise  for  their 
support  of  our  forces  in  Vietnam. 


THE  CONGRESS  AND  ITS  ROLE 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3.  1968 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  90th 
Congress  draws  to  a  close  and  we  review 
the  happenings  in  these  last  2  years  I 
think   there   are   a  number  of   factors 
that    have    become    increasingly    clear 
about  the  character  of  this  Congress; 
factors  which  require  our  consideration 
before   we  go  back   to   face   the  voters 
in  November.  We  have  seen  during  this 
session  of  Congress  a  record  volume  of 
legislative  business.  We  have  seen  more 
public  laws  enacted,  more  public  bills 
introduced  and  more  private  legislation 
considered  than  in  any  Congress  before 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  seen 
legislative    business    of    a    complexity 
which   only   a   few   decades   ago   would 
have  exceeded  the  imagination  of  most 
students  of  government.  This  Congress 
has  enacted  an  omnibus  housing  bill  of 
over  300  pages  in  length.  It  has  enacted 
legislation  on  crime  control   which  in 
total  volume  would  cover  well  over  a 
thousand  pages.  I  offer  these  comments 
about  the  volume  of  business  and  the 
complexity  of  business  before  this  Con- 
gress as  a  preface  to  my  remarks  about 
the  present  challenges  confronting  the 

Congress.  „„„^w 

We  are  fast  approaching  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the  epic 
document  which  established  our  frame- 
work of  government.  In  the  almost  200 
years  that  have  passed  since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Constitution,  we  have  seen 
radical  changes  in  the  character  of  two 
of  the  three  coequal  branches  it  estab- 
lished. We  have  seen  the  executive  branch 
grow  from  a  small  body  of  men  surround- 
ing the  President  to  a  vast  armada  of 
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experts  on  almost  every  topic  Imagi- 
nable. We  have  seen  a  few  small  agen- 
cies rise  In  number  and  In  stature  to  a 
host  of  large  and  strong  departments. 
We  have  witnessed  the  growth  of  a  large 
number   of    agencies   and   Independent 
regulatory  bodies  all  of  which  report  to 
the   Chief   Executive   and   which   have 
great  influence  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  business  of  our  country  Is  conducted. 
The  Courts  have  developed  at  an  equally 
rapid  pace.  We  have  witnessed  a  series 
of  acts  expanding  and  strengthening  the 
organization  of  the  Federal  courts.  Like- 
wise  we   have   seen   increasingly   more 
rigid  standards  applied  for  the  selection 
of  those  men  who  are  to  serve  upon  those 
bodies.  We  have,  in  fact,  seen  a  whole 
svstem  of  Federal  appellate  and  district 
courts  established  by  act  of  Congress. 
But  what  have  we  seen  in  terms  of  de- 
velopment of  the  legislative  branch?  Re- 
gretably  very  little.  What  is  the  import 
of  the  fact  that  the  legislative  branch 
has  not  developed  at  the  same  pace  that 
the  executive  and  judicial  branches  have 
grown?  It  would  seem  In  logic,  at  least, 
that  the  consequence  of  the  growth  of 
the  two  of  the  three  branches  of  our 
system   would   be   that    the    remaining 
member  possibly  would  experience  a  rela- 
tive decline  in  strength.  The  detractors 
of  the  legislative  branch,  and  there  are 
many,  would  certainly  aeree  with  the 
conclusion  that  this  has  been  the  case. 
But  let  us  not  rely  on  logic  alone.  In- 
stead let's  look  at  some  experience  which 
is  immediate  and  before  us.  As  we  look 
around  us  we  notice  that  with  a  certain 
degree  of  sadness  the  fact  that  there  are 
a  number  of  Members  retiring  from  this 
Congress.  Several  of  the  Members  retir- 
ing are  doing  so  out  of  frustration  with 
the  antiquated  system.  They  are  register- 
ing  unwillingness   to   accept   the  delay 
which  is  so  much  a  part  of  the  seniority 
system  and  anxiety  with  the  constant 
tension  imposed  by  a  system  which  re- 
quires each  Member  in  the  Congress  to 
stand  for  election  each  2  years. 

In  short,  it  would  seem  that  there  is 
something  wrong.  We  find  many  of  our 
most  able  Members  deserting  this  body 
either  to  retire  or  to  seek  office  elsewhere. 
We  learn  that  many  of  our  junior  Mem- 
bers are  deeply  frustrated  by  the  im- 
mense patience  required  to  survive  a  sys- 
tem founded  singularly  on  seniority.  But 
it  is  not  my  purpose,  today,  to  decry  the 
inadequacies  of  the  Congress.  Rather  it 
is  my  role  today  to  try  to  make  some  con- 
structive comments  about  the  proper 
place  of  Congress  in  our  great  repre- 
sentative democracy.  And  also  to  suggest 
steps  that  are  required  to  insure  that  the 
Congress  realizes  that  position. 

A  PLACE  or  RESPECT 

In  the  last  4  years  we  have  seen  and 
heard  all  too  much  of  three  very  regret- 
able  occurrences.  The  sordid  affair  of 
Bobby  Baker,  the  tangled  record  of 
Thomas  Dodd  and  the  disturbing  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  incident.  These  three  per- 
sonalities and  the  evidences  of  their  mis- 
conduct which  were  spread  across  the 
public  record  have  caused  us  all  to  pau.se 
over  the  standards  of  conduct  which  are 
set  for  Congressmen  and  Senators.  Some 
outside  of  the  Congress  have  felt  that 
these  incidents  gave  them  a  license  to 
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criticize  all  because  a  few  were  found  to 
be  guilty  of  wrongdoing.  May  I  say  to 
those  individuals  that  this  feeling  is 
111  founded.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  a  body  of  great  integrity. 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  made  up  of  honorable  men.  Of  the 
veracity  of  these  statements  I  have  no 
doubt.  Unfortunately,  the  conclusion  of 
those  skeptics  and  critics  has  been  but- 
tressed by  slowness  in  acting  on  legisla- 
tion which  would  insure  public  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  of  the  Congress. 
From  my  experiences  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  it  is  my  impression  that 
the  slowness  is  a  product  not  of  desire 
to  deny  the  public  information,  but 
rather  a  feelin?  that  the  mere  question- 
ing of  their  integrity  is  in  some  way 
beneath  the  dignity  of  their  character 
and  office.  I  do  not  believe  this  position 
is  justified.  Rather  I  would  prefer  to  fol- 
low the  injunction  of  an  ancient  pro- 
ponent of  rectitude  in  the  public  service, 
Cicero*  who  stated  in  ringing  terms: 

True  Taw  ts  right  reason  In  agreement 
with  nature  .  .  unchanging  and  everlast- 
ing. We  cannot  be  freed  from  Its  obligations 
by  Senate  or  people,  and  we  need  not  look 
outside  ourselves  for  an  expounder  or  inter- 
preter of  It.  And  there  will  not  be  different 
laws  of  Rome  and  at  Athens,  or  different 
laws  now  and  In  the  future,  but  one  eternal 
and  unchangeable  law  will  valid  for  all  na- 
tions and  all  times. 

Cicero  was  referring  to  a  law  of  in- 
tegrity in  public  service.  Since  absolute 
honesty  is  the  rule,  I  would  contend 
there  is  no  risk  in  opening  our  conduct 
to  full  public  view. 

Earlier  this  session  I  Introduced  two 
measures,  one  which  would  require  the 
establishment  of  a  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  That  measure  was 
aimed  at  providing  a  body  to  oversee 
and  enforce  high  standards  of  conduct. 
I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  House 
Resolution  418,  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  April  13. 
1967.  was  patterned  very  closely  after 
the  measure  I  had  introduced  almost  2 
months  previously 

The  second  measure  was  intended  to 
establish  requirements  that  each  Con- 
gressman. Senator,  and  their  senior  staff 
members  would  be  required  to  make  a 
full  and  public  disclosure  of  their  finan- 
cial standings  each  year.  My  sponsorship 
of  this  bill  again  this  year  marked  the 
third  time  that  I  had  brought  this  bill 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  had  previously  introduced  it 
during  the  88th  Congress  and  89th  Con- 
gress. 

The^Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct  in  a  report  rendered  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  May  14  of 
this  year  recommended  that  all  Members 
of  Congress,  the  Senate  and  their  prin- 
ciple staff  be  required  to  file  with  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct a  report  disclosing  certain  finan- 
cial information.  This  measure  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  House.  Al- 
though this  bill  provided  for  full  disclo- 
sure to  the  committee,  giving  it  a  basis 
for  judging  whether  any  alleged  mis- 
conduct might  have  transpired,  there  is 
no  provision  made  within  this  legislation 
for  full  and  public  disclosure  by  Mem- 
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bers  of  Congress  as  to  their  financial 
holdings.  While  there  is  no  requirement 
in  this  bill  or  in  any  bill  that  I,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  disclose  my  finan- 
cial assets,  it  is  my  conviction  that  this 
should  and  must  be  made  mandatory  if 
public  respect  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  insured.  Therefore, 
I  am  setting  forth,  below,  a  current  state- 
ment of  my  income  for  the  last  taxable 
year,  my  assets,  liabilities,  and  net  worth. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Members 
of  this  body  that  I  intend  to  distribute 
this  information  to  each  and  every  con- 
stituent in  my  district  so  that  there  shall 
be  no  doubt  about  my  willingness  to 
make  public  my  financial  standing.  This 
should  leave  no  doubt  that  I  stand  ready 
to  defend  not  only  my  public  conduct, 
but  also  my  private  business  conduct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  financial  statement 
is  as  follows : 

STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
RICHARD  T    HANNA -PERSONAL  INCOME  FOR  1967 

Income: 

Watn WO.OOO 

I  nt«rwt  income 1 .  885 

Partnership.  Launer.  ChaflM  AHaoM b.  482 

Speaking  honorariurm 1.879 

Loss  on  rental  properlv    —3,672 

Long-term  capital  gams      .......... 10,b34 

Adiuslments  to  income      .  a............... —4,076 

Gross  income 42.032 

Deductions        13.500 

Net  income 28,532 

ASSETS 

Cash  in  banks  and  notes  receivable: 

First  Western  Bank.  Westminster,  Calit 1.098 

Sergeant  at  Arms,  Washington,  DC 592 

Note  receivable.  Big  Su  Land  Co 3.000 

Accrued  inleresl.  Big  Sii  Land  Co 1,282 

Note  receivable.  G   J   Orman 864 

Credit  union,  Washington.  DC  113 

Totll 8.949 

Market 
Investments:  Shtres     value 

Modern  Foods 505      J5.0O  2.525 

Spectra  Strip  1 17.380      15.00  260.700 

Occidental  Savings  and  Loan  <  ...          800      20.00  16.000 

Mercury  Savings  and  Loan  > 100      12.50  1.250 

Big  Sli  Land  Co  I     115      10.00  1.150 

Gibralter  Finance  1          1      31.00  31 

131  West  Wilshire  Building!     .                 66      65.00  4.290 

S  M  Vacu  Pak             37.000       1.60  59.200 

S    M.   Vacu    Pak   debentures.   6 

percent                                             20    500.  GO  10. 000 
Launer.  Chalfee  &  Hanna.  partner- 
ship '                                    .   7.000 

Total 362.146 

Real  estate  and  personal  property: 

Home     Fairfax.  Va 56.000 

Furniture             4.000 

Home    Huntington  Beach.  C»li( 57.000 

Furniture     5,000 

1967  Pontiac  statran  wagon  (Bonnevilk) 4.000 

1964  PontiK (CaUliM) 1.600 

Total 127.600 

Other  assets:  Lite  insurance,  CMk  surrender  value...      6. 20O 

ToUl  assets 502. 89S 

,    LIABILITIES 

Notes  and  mortgages  payable: 

F  &  M  Bank.  Garden  Grove.  Calit 12,000 

First  Western  Bank.  Westminster.  Calil 600 

Guardian  Federal  Savings  t  Loan.  Washington.  D.C.: 

Virginia  home.  $223  27  month  at  6  percent  . .     30. 060 

Mutual  Savings  &  Loan,  Pasadena,  Calil  :  Huntington 

BeKh  home,  J226  month  at  6  percent 35, 212 

Huntington  Harbor  Construction  Co  ?TD:  Huntington 

Beach  home,  SI02  at  6,  percent 8,462 

Launer.  Chalee  &  Hanna  partners,  5  percent  due  on 

131  West  WilshireBldg.  stock 740 

Union  Bank,  SanU  Ana.  Calil 23,000 

Total  liabilKies 110,074 

Net  worth 392,821 

>  Acquired  before  November  1962,  the  date  when  Congress- 
man Hanna  was  drst  elected  to  the  House  ol  Representatives. 

Source:  Form  1040,  US.  Individual  Income  Tax  Return. 
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A  ROLE  or  responsiuilitt 

On  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  fir.st 
Monday  in  each  even  numbered  year  eac  h 
of  the  435  Members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  must  stand  for  re- 
election. It  is  so  ordained  by  law.  In  re- 
cent years  this  practice  has  been  in- 
creasingly criticized  by  persons  both  ;n 
and  out  of  Government.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  in  January  of  1966  rec- 
ommended action  to  insure  4-year  terms 
for  Members  of  Congress.  Eminent 
bodies  of  lawyers,  political  scientist.'; 
concerned  public  oCQcials.  and  citizeii.=; 
have  repeatedly  expressed  their  fear  that 
the  increasing  requirements  to  campaign 
each  2  years  is  depriving  the  Congress  of 
the  time  it  requires  to  legislate  effec- 
tively. It  also  is  sapping  the  energy  if 
many  of  its  most  able  Members.  It  would 
b=  consti-uctive.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  review 
the  typical  Congressman's  schedule  dur- 
ing a  2-year  election  period.  In  doing  .so 
let  me  allude  to  my  own  schedule.  I 
think  it  represents  what  a  typical  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  a  large  urbanized 
State  may  expect  in  terms  of  time  dis- 
tribution. A  Member  of  Congress  is 
elected  in  November.  He  has  24  short 
months  to  legislate  effectively  on  the 
problems  of  the  most  complex,  the  m:i.st 
prosperous,  the  most  advanced,  and  the 
best  educated  Nation  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Of  those  24  months  he  spends  the 
first  3.  November.  December,  and  Janu- 
ary preparing  to  go  into  session  and  .i  - 
covering  from  the  sapping  process  f 
standing  for  election. 

Congress  is  slow  getting  started  (^n 
major  legislation.  It  usually  requires  4  to 
6  months  of  its  time  to  get  its  commit- 
tees rolling  on  major  legislative  proposals 
and  to  get  these  proposals  to  the  fioor  .1 
the  House  or  the  Senate.  Hence  we  see 
that  the  incoming  Congressman  wii; 
spend  9  to  10  of  24  months  in  office  be- 
fore he  begins  to  vote  on  measures  of 
importance  to  the  coLintr>'.  So  let  is 
assume  that  in  mid-August  of  the  fli.^t 
year  of  his  term  major  legislation  begii.s 
to  move  to  the  House  floor  for  action.  Ir. 
the  next  9  months,  that  is.  imtil  spriiu 
of  the  even-number  year  in  which  he 
must  again  seek  reelection,  the  Congress- 
man must  accomplish  the  lions  share  of 
his  legislative  work.  For  in  the  montlis 
between  April  and  November  of  that 
even-niunbered  year  he  will  be  deeply  i in- 
volved in  political  campaigning.  The  ne- 
cessity to  gain  reelection  will  require  hiin 
to  spend  nearly  every  weekend  in  his  dis- 
trict: it  will  frequently  place  him  in  the 
position  of  having  to  choose  between  an 
appearance  in  his  district  which  may  be 
necessary  to  insure  his  reelection,  and 
presence  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  vote  for  a  bill  which 
is  in  the  general  interest.  Let  me  acid 
parenthetically  a  fact  with  which  most  of 
my  colleagues  are  acquainted:  I  have 
be«»n  on  record  on  over  98  percent  of  all 
votes  taken  during  this,  the  90th  Con- 
gress. So  looking  back  over  the  schedule 
what  do  we  see?  We  see  that  the  typic.il 
legislator  is  able  to  spend  approximately 
40  percent  of  his  time  in  ofTice  during  the 
2  years  of  his  term  engaged  in  what  his 
office  is  about:  that  is,  legislating  on  the 
problems  before  his  coimtry  by  repre- 
senting  effectively   the  interest   of  his 
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constituents.  That  is  not  to  say  that  Con- 
gressmen do  not  endeavor  during  all  of 
their  24  months  to  serve  effectively.  It  is 
merely  to  point  out  that  the  demands  of 
sUnding  for  election  each  2  years  require 
the  Congressman  to  divide  his  already 
scarce  time  between  the  business  of  help- 
ing his  constituents  with  their  problems, 
legislating   effectively   on    the   Nation's 
needs,  and  campaigning  for  reelection. 
Let  me  go  on  to  point  out  that  another 
major   burden   of   a   system   which   re- 
quires each  and  every  one,  435  Members 
of  Congress,  to  stand  for  reelection  each 
2  years  is  that  it  requires  an  immense 
expenditure  of  funds  to  support  the  cam- 
paign in  a  hotly  contested  district.  It  is 
reliably    reported    that    candidates    for 
seats  in  some  districts  are  spending  up- 
ward of  a  quarter  of  a  miUion  dollars. 
Beyond  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
this  is  an  efficient  expenditure  of  funds 
there  is  an  even  more  fundamental  ques- 
tion. A  question  which  goes  to  the  very 
root  of  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. That  question  is:  Is  politics  a  rich 
man's  game?  Is  politics  to  be  limited  to 
those  whose  personal  wealth  allows  them 
to  participate?  Is  politics  a  game  to  be 
limited  to  those  who  have  rich  friends  or 
who  are  willing  to  make  concessions  to 
interest  groups  which  are  in  a  position  to 
contribute  heavily  to  their  campaigns? 
Certainly  it  is  time  that  consideration  be 
given  to  the  immense  expense  of  political 
campaigning  and  thought  be  given  to  the 
burdens  that  raising  the  funds  necessary 
to  .stand  for  reelection  imposes  upon  those 
candidates  who  wish  to  hold  public  office. 
Legislation  to  provide  financing  for  po- 
litical    campaigns     from     nonpartisan 
sources    has    been    suggested,    effective 
legislation  to  limit  campaigning  expendi- 
tures to  reasonable  amounts  fixed  by  law 
has  also  been  suggested.  We  all  know  that 
current  legislation  on  the  topic  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  I  would  hope  that  at 
some  time  in  the  very  near  future  the 
Congress  would  take  cognizance  of  this 
grave  problem  and  would  act  afflrmative- 
Iv.  Time  is  short.  As  we  look  around  us 
III  every  side  seeing  rich  men  dominating 
politics  who  can  but  wonder  what  the 
future  will  hold  if  we  continue  to  allow 
unbridled  expenditures  on  political  cam- 
paigns. 

The  fact  that  the  Congress  can  only 
spend  a  fraction  of  its  time  on  construc- 
tive legislative  pursuits  because  of  cam- 
paigns every  2  years  argues  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  providing  repre- 
sentatives to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives be  elected  every  4  years.  In 
considering  such  legislation  there  are  a 
number  of  factors  which  must  be 
weighed  carefully.  First  we  must  look  to 
the  considerations  which  the  constitu- 
tional fathers  bore  in  mind  when  they 
recommended  that  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  serve  the  term 
of  2  years.  A  fair  reading  of  our  con- 
stitutional history  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Constitution's  authors  were 
concerned  that  the  Congress  be  made 
responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

No  one  would  quarrel  with  that  aim. 
Nor  would  they  argue  with  the  fact  that 
it  remains  as  applicable  today  as  it  was 
in  the  past.  One  might  question,  how- 
ever, whether  the  system's  2-year  terms 
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actually  makes  the  Congressman  effec- 
tive in  his  response  to  the  people  because 
of  his  inability  to  spend  a  larger  share 
of  his  time  concentraitng  on  their  prob- 
lems and  the  legislation  bearing  upon 
their  interests.  It  would  certainly  be  pos- 
sible to  maintain  this  responsiveness  on 
a  system  of  4 -year  terms  for  Congress- 
men if  a  number  of  qualifications  were 
added  to  the  constitutional  amendment. 
First  it  would  be  necessary  to  require 
that  only  half  of  the  Congressmen  should 
stand  for  election  at  any  given  time.  The 
fact  that  half  were  standing  would  in- 
sure that  the  Congress  was  a  continu- 
ously operating  body  for  12  months  a 
year.  This  would  be  possible  because  the 
220-odd  Members  not  standing  for  re- 
election could  conduct  the  business  of 
state  in  the  absence  of  their  colleagues, 
allowing,  of  course,  for  certain  recesses 
when  it  would  be  impossible  for  their 
colleagues  to  be  present  and  making  pro- 
vision for  this  by  arranging  committee 
schedules  so  that  the  committee  busi- 
ness short  of  final  action  could  be  con- 
ducted in  the  absence  of  the  colleagues 
seeking  reelection.  This  procedure  would 
enable  the  Congress  to  perform  the  role 
of  continuing  legislative  initiative  and 
scrutiny  of  the  activities  of  the  other 
separate  and  coequal  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. By  providing  that  at  least  half 
of  the  Congressmen  would  not  be  elected 
in  the  same  year  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  it  would  insure  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would  not 
have  the  ability  to  assert  that  his  can- 
didacy carried  the  members  of  his  party 
into  office  and  thereby  entitled  him  to 
exercise  a  degree  of  suasion  over  their 
performance   in   the   House   of   Repre- 
sentatives. 

This  development  would  have  the  ad- 
vantageous effect  of  creating  a  situation 
in  which  at  least  half  of  the  Congress- 
men had  no  clear  presidential  allegiance 
and  therefore  would  be  directly  re.spon- 
sive    to    their   constituents'    needs    and 
wishes  and  the  constituent  would  have 
1^0  reason  to  fear  the  President  and  the 
Authority  of  his  office  were  causing  the 
elected  representative  to  vote  in  a  man- 
ner other  than  that  representative  of 
their  wishes.   I   think   additional   safe- 
truards  to  insure  the  representative  qual- 
ity in  the  House  and  its  responsiveness 
to  the  citizenry  are  also  needed.  Further 
safeguards     to     instu-e     responsiveness 
would  be  greater  use  of  the  recall  pro- 
cedure    whereby     candidates     of     the 
House   of   Representatives   could   under 
State  law  be  recalled  by  their  electorate 
for  misconduct.  I  think  that  it  would 
be  appropriate  if  State  legislatures   in 
considering  moves  to  increase  from  2  to 
4  years  the  terms  of  candidates  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  liberal- 
ize State  laws  providing  for  recall  of  can- 
didates and  spell  out  in  greater  detail 
the  procedures  under  which  these  re- 
calls are  to  be  undertaken.  It  would  also 
be  appropriate  if  we  are  to  go  from  2-  to 
4-year  terms  that  an  added  safeguard 
be  imposed  by  prohibiting  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  when  they 
are  not  standing  for  election  in  even 
numbered  years  to  nm  against  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Let  me  elaborate 
my  concern,  if  the  situation  is  created 
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where  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives can  run  against  their  counter- 
parts in  the  Senate  with  impunity  there 
will  be  wholesale  campaigning  in  each 
election  year.  This  is  the  purpose  we  are 
seeking  to  avoid.  We  cannot  allow  this 
purpose  to  be  diverted  by  enabling  Con- 
gressmen to  use  this  "free  ride"  for  the 
purpose  of  challenging  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  might  add  parenthetically 
that  absent  this  provision  it  would  seem 
rather  unlikely  that  the  Senate  would 
concur  in  such  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

Since  the  purpose  of  such  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  would  be  to  make  the 
Congress  a  more  effective  body  and  allow 
it  to  spend  more  of  its  time  on  legislative 
business  and  in  service  directly  to  its 
constituents  it  would  seem  appropriate 
if  the  Congress  should  agree  on  regular 
working  schedules  like  everyone  else.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  Congress  agree 
to  operate  in  Washington  at  least  8  of  the 
12  months  of  the  year.  That  it  further 
agreed  to  spend  3  months  of  that  12- 
month  period  in  their  offices  in  the  dis- 
tricts which  they  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent. During  the  3-month  periods  the 
Members  of  Congress  could  deal  directly 
on  a  face-to-face  basis  with  the  citizens 
who  elected  them.  In  addition  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Congress  during  its  pe- 
riod of  time  in  session  here  in  Washing- 
ton hold  business  in  a  regular  maimer 
on  each  of  the  5  days  of  the  week. 

If  the  4-year  term  for  Representatives 
is  accepted  by  way  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  and  if  these  qualifications 
that  I  have  suggested  are  added  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  vnll  have  the  time  to 
build  its  role  as  a  responsible  and  sepa- 
rate coequal  branch  of  our  Government. 

A  PLACE  OF  POWER 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  Congress 
can  find  the  lime  required  to  assume  the 
place  of  responsibility  which  it  must  if 
our  system  of  government  is  to  continue 
to  operate  effectively.  Ltt  us  now  turn  our 
attention  to  how  the  Congress  can  be 
enabled  to  more  effectively  utilize  that 
time.  To  the  outsider  the  NBC  "Special" 
on  Congress  and  the  several  recent  books 
penned  by  experts  including  my  emi- 
nent colleague,  Congressman  Bollinc, 
of  Missouri,  must  seem  curious.  That 
television  program  which  was  widely 
viewed  and  those  publications  point  up 
the  antiquated  nature  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Congress  does  its  business. 
They  also  explain  why  many  students  of 
Congress  have  been  able  to  say  with  com- 
plete correctness  that  the  initiative  in  our 
Government  has  passed  from  the  legis- 
lative branch  where  it  was  intended  to 
reside  by  our  constitutional  fathers  to 
the  executive  branch. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  disappoint- 
ment that  I  see  this  Congress  about  to 
adjourn  without  taking  affirmative  action 
on  the  legislative  reform  measure  which 
so  many  of  us  saw  as  a  first  step  in  the 
direction  of  making  Congress  a  more  ef- 
fective body.  As  you  know,  this  measure 
has  languished  in  committee  for  almost 
18  months  without  any  appreciable  ac- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  many 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  to  get 
this  important  measure  out  for  a  vote. 
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Why  did  this  bill  not  come  up  for  a  vote 
on  the  noor  of  the  House?  Because  a  few 
members  of  one  committee  saw  fit  to 
block  It.  Not  because  the  majority  of  the 
House  opposed  it.  Not  because  there  was 
a  lack  of  pubUc  Interest  in  the  legislation. 
Not  because  of  any  paucity  of  need.  It 
has  been  stymied  because  our  system  can 
be  manipulated  by  a  few  to  frustrate  the 
wishes  of  the  majority. 

A  number  of  fundamental  reforms 
must,  sooner  or  later  be  made.  Specifi- 
cally, I  believe  the  following  reforms  in 
the  Congress  are  long  overdue: 

First.  That  all  hearings  be  open  to  the 
pubUc  except  those  dealing  with  national 

Second.  That  the  committee  chair- 
man's Ufe-or-death  power  over  bills  be 
eliminated. 

Third.  The  General  Accounting  Office, 
the  arm  of  the  Congress,  be  made  a  more 
effective  agency  for  assisting  the  Con- 
gress i»  -overseeing  the  operations  and 
expenditures  of  the  executive  branch. 

Fourth.  The  House  Rules  Committee  be 
required  to  make  a  recommendation  to 
the  House  on  or  before  21  days  have 
passed  since  a  bill  has  been  reported  to 
it  by  a  legislative  or  appropriations  com- 
mittee. 

Fifth.  That  all  patronage  appoint- 
ments be  eliminated  and  that  instead  a 
bipartisan  committee  be  established  to 
oversee  a  congressional  office  of  place- 
ment In  office  management  to  recom- 
mend employees  for  employment  in  the 
Capitol. 

Sixth.  That  the  congressional  role  in 
the  appointment  of  postmasters  be  ter- 
minated and  that  all  postmasters  shall 
be  subsequently  appointed  by  the  Post- 
master General. 

Seventh.  That  the  regulation  of  the 
Lobbying  Act  be  greatly  strengthened— 
specifically  that  the  Comptroller  General, 
be  charged  with  responsibiUty  for  reqxiir- 
Ing  registration  of  all  groups  having  a 
"substantial"  rather  than  a  "principal," 
as  it  now  stands,  interest  In  influencing 
legislation. 

Eighth.  Make  specific  provisions  that 
both  radio  and  television  be  entitled,  as 
a  matter  of  right,  to  cover  and  publicize 
all  congressional  hearings  except  those 
determined  to  deal  with  the  national 
security. 

Ninth.  To  restrict  outside  employ- 
ment of  House,  Senate  officers,  and  full- 
time  employees;  and  to  make  specific 
provisions  for  dealing  with  confilct-of- 
Interest  situations. 

The  adoption  of  these  nine  reforms 
which  I  have  suggested  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  restoring  to  Congress  the 
power  it  appropriately  requires  to  func- 
tion as  a  separate  and  coequal  branch  of 
our  Government.  It  will  have  gained  a 
high  degree  of  public  understanding  by 
way  of  making  public  Its  operations.  The 
public  carmot  be  expected  to  understand 
what  the  Congress  Is  saying  If  the  Con- 
gress does  not  make  It  clear.  The  one 
way  we  can  Insure  this  Is  by  making  all 
activities  of  the  Congress,  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  open  to  the  public's 
scrutiny.  The  second  thing  required  to 
restore  Congress  to  a  role  of  power  and 
authority  appropriate  to  Its  lofty  posi- 
tion Is  to  give  It  the  capability  to  deal 
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with  the  executive  branch  on  a  coequal 
standing.  In  order  to  obtain  that  coequal 
standing  It  Is  necessary  that  the  Con- 
gress have  the  ability  to  more  adequate- 
ly oversee  the  totality  of  the  vast  opera- 
tions of  the  executive  branch.  To  do  this 
It  Is  obvious  that  a  greatly  strengthened 
Accounting  Office  is  required.  It  Is  also 
obvious  that  the  Congress  must  greatly 
strengthen  the  staff  resources  In  terms 
of  both  quality  and  quantity  available  to 
It. 

OONCXUSION 

If  our  representative  democracy  Is  to 
continue  to  flourish,  if  our  Government 
is  going  to  continue  to  render  quality 
of  service  which  the  people  of  our  great 
Nation  so  richly  deserve,  it  is  essential 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
takes  these  steps  to  Insure  Itself  a  place 
of  respect,  a  place  of  responsibility,  and 
a  place  of  power. 


October  ^,  1968 
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HON.  THOMAS  H.  KUCHEL 


or    CAUFOBMLA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATES 
Friday.  October  4.  1968 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.  October  3.  1968.  I  placed  the 
flrst  three  of  10  articles  entitled  'Call- 
fomia  Negro  History"  in  the  Record. 
This  series  was  published  by  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  written  by  Mr. 
Harry  Johanesen. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  addi- 
tional three  articles  be  printed  In  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner. 

July  25.  1968) 

California  Negro  History  :  A  Cruix  Lin:  for 

Slaves 

(By  Harry  Johanesen) 

Negro  slaves  from  the  South  endured  cruel 
conditions  of  living  In  California  before  and 
after  the  Golden  State  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1850. 

Some  attained  heartwarming  triumphs  In 
the  strange  new  land,  but  victory  over  their 
oppressors  never  came  easy. 

Their  almost  Incredible  experiences  were 
recorded  by  Delilah  L.  Beasley  In  The  Negro 
Trail  Blazers  of  California,  a  little  luiown 
book  published  In  1919. 

The  late  Mrs.  Beasley,  a  Negro  who  was 
fiercely  proud  of  her  race,  spent  eight  and  a 
half  years  gathering  material  for  and  writ- 
ing her  book. 

Among  numerous  carefully  documented 
cases,  she  cited  these : 

In  September.  1862  JusUce  Shephard  of 
San  Francisco  Issued  a  warrant  for  the  ar- 
rest of  a  young  woman  of  African  ancestry 
as  a  fugitive  slave  claimed  by  I.  J.  Smith  of 
Missouri. 

Smith  had  brought  the  woman  to  Califor- 
nia with  several  other  slaves  In  1850  and 
she  had  run  away  from  him  to  marry  a  free 
Negro. 

The  slave  owner  swore  out  a  warrant  after 
he  learned  his  missing  property  was  aboard 
the  Flying  Cloud,  a  clipper  ship  about  to  sail 
for   the   Atlantic  coast   from  San  Francisco. 

The  "fugitive"  Negro  bride  was  arrested  on 
the  ship,  given  into  Smith's  possession,  and 
taken  back  Into  slavery. 

An  Alabamian  who  had  brought  a  boy  slave 
to  California  In   1849  planned  to  return  to 


his  native  state  and  decided  not  to  take  the 
boy  with  him. 

AOVmTISXD 

The  homesick  slave  owner  advertised  his 
property  as  the  object  of  an  auction  sale 
and  the  boy  was  purchased  on  the  block  for 
•1000  by  Callb  T.  Fay.  an  ardent  Abolitionist, 
who  gave  the  boy  his  freedom.  (Mrs.  Beasley 
failed  to  pinpoint  the  place  where  the  sale 
took  place,  but  some  modern  historians  be- 
lieve It  was  In  San  Francisco.) 

On  May  23.  1850.  a  Negro  woman  named 
Margaret,  who  had  been  hired  out  to  service 
by  a  white  man  named  William  Marr,  was 
married  to  a  colored  man  named  Lawrence 

Early  the  following  morning.  Marr.  who 
claimed  the  woman  as  his  slave,  forced  her 
at  gunpKJlnt  to  leave  her  husband  and  go 
with  him.  Then  he  offered  to  release  her  on 
payment  of  $1000.  (Placer  Times,  May  27. 
1850.) 

Slave  Daniel  Rogers  was  brought  to  Cali- 
fornia via  the  overland  route  from  Yell 
County,  Arkansas.  In  1849.  During  the  day 
he  tolled  In  the  gold  mines  In  Sonora  for  his 
master  and  then  worked  for  himself  at  night, 
until  he  had  earned  81101  to  buy  his  freedom 

Soon  afterward,  his  master  returned  lo 
Little  Rock,  taking  Rogers  with  him.  Rogers 
expressed  a  desire  to  return  to  California  on 
bis  own  with  his  wife  and  family. 

ON    AUCTION    BLOCK 

The  slave  master,  who  had  not  obtained 
formal  Freedom  Papers  for  Rogers,  retaliated 
by  putting  him  on  the  auction  block.  A  group 
of  sympathetic  white  men,  who  liked  Rogers 
and  were  aware  of  what  had  happened,  raised 
a  purse  and  bought  htm  Into  freedom. 

In  1852,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Israel-Ash  uf 
Sonoma  County  mortgaged  her  home  and 
borrowed  additional  money  to  raise  $1100  de- 
manded by  a  slave  owner  for  the  freedom  of 
an  entire  family  of  slaves  he  was  about  to 
return  to  bondage  In  the  South. 

William  Pollack  and  his  wife  came  to  Cali- 
fornia during  the  Gold  Rush  and  settled  in 
the  Sierra  town  of  Cold  Springs  with  their 
master  from  North  Carolina. 

Pollack  washed  clothes  for  gold  miners  at 
night  while  his  wife  sold  doughnuts  to  the 
fortune  seekers  day  and  night  until  they  had 
the  Carolinian's  price  for  their  freedom— 
$1000  for  him,  $800  for  her. 

After  buying  out  of  slavery  and  obtaining 
Freedom  Papers,  the  Pollacks  moved  to 
PlacervlUe  and  entered  the  catering  business. 

STATUS    NOT    CLEAR 

The  precise  status  of  the  black  miner  in 
California  Is  not  clear  to  present  day  his- 
torians. 

State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
rarely  Interfered  with  the  practice  of  slavery, 
although  It  was  prohibited  by  State  law  and 
hjd  been  Illegal  under  the  laws  of  Spain  and 
Mexico  for  19  years  before  California  was 
admitted  to  statehood. 

In  most  mining  camps  the  miners  had  laws 
of  their  own.  They  refused  to  allow  a  man 
to  hire  or  control  another  man's  labor  be- 
.  cause  the  use  of  hired  workers  or  slaves  gave 
those  who  employed  such  tactics  an  advan- 
tage over  competitors  who  had  no  slaves. 

Some  slave  owners  got  around  this  pro- 
hibition by  either  congregating  together  in 
certain  camps  or  by  making  it  appear  that 
their  slaves  were  individual  miners  working 
their  own  claims. 

Early  photographs  and  diaries  indicate 
that  Individual  Negro  miners  were  tolerated 
in  rome  areas  throughout  the  mining  period. 
But  the  general  tendency  of  white  miners 
was  to  drive  non-whites  away  from  desirable 
locations.  Cases  are  recorded  where  Negro 
claims  were  Jumped  by  whites. 

GAVE    UP    MINING 

As  a  consequence,  more  and  more  Negroes 
gave  up  gold  mining  for  occupations  they 
tended  to  dominate— cooks,  waiters,  barbers 
and  general  laborers. 
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The  black  exodus  from  the  gold  fields  did 
not  embrace  all  of  these  miners.  Some  Negro- 
organized  mining  companies  and  individual 
Negroes  managed  to  remain  In  the  gold  re- 
gion and  make  profitable  discoveries. 

James  P.  Beckwourth.  a  famed  Afro- Amer- 
ican mountain  man  and  scout  who  had  been 
an  associate  of  both  Jim  Brldger  and  Kit 
Carson,  was  among  the  flrst  Gold  Rush  set- 
tlers In  Plumas  County.  No  one  dared  give 
him  any  trouble. 

Beckwourth  later  discovered  a  route 
through  the  Sierra  In  what  Is  now  Plumas 
and  Lassen  counties  and  he  built'  the  first 
house  In  Sierra  Valley,  where  he  set  up  a 
trading  poet  doing  business  with  Immigrant 
travelers. 

The  route.  Incorrectly  called  Beckworth 
Pass  for  many  years,  was  otBcially  renamed 
Beckwourth  Pass  In  1950  by  the  U.S.  Board 
of  Geographic  Names.  This  was  done  on  the 
Insistence  of  the  California  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

HONORART    CHIEF 

Beckwourth  Pass  is  today's  Sierra  Valley 
route  of  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  and 
US.  Highway  70. 

Before  coming  to  Plumas.  Beckwourth  had 
spent  many  years  as  a  fur  trapper  in  the 
Rockies  and  as  an  honorary  chief  among  the 
Crow  Indians,  who  accorded  him  great  respect 
for  his  exploits. 

Comedian  BUI  Cosby.  In  a  recent  CBS-TV 
network  program  devoted  to  Negro  history, 
also  saluted  this  black  mountain  man  who 
was  the  Vlrglnla-born  son  of  a  white  father 
and  a  Negro  slave. 

Cosby  correctly  called  Beckwourth  a  man 
worthy  of  Inclusion  In  U.S.  history  books  be- 
cause of  his  deeds  as  a  scout  for  the  Army 
between  Missouri  and  California  and  as  a 
"pony  express"  mall  carrier  between  Monte- 
rey and  southern  California. 

Beckwourth  died  a  natural  death  In  1866 
at  a  Crow  Indian  camp  In  the  New  Mexico- 
Colorado  region. 

I  Prom  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)   Examiner. 
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California   Negro   History:    San   Francisco 

Slave  Won  Freedom,  Riches 

( By  Harry  Johanesen ) 

Not  all  the  southerners  who  headed  for 
California  vrtth  their  Negro  slaves  In  the  mld- 
18008  were  thinking  about  gold  In  the  hills. 

Some  saw  riches  to  be  reaped  In  other  ways. 
At  the  gambling  tables  In  San  Francisco 
for  example. 

One  such  man  was  Green  Dennis,  a  slave 
trader  from  Mobile.  Ala. 

Dennis  set  out  for  California  with  his  slave, 
George  Washington  Dennis,  In  the  summer  of 
1849.  At  New  Orleans  he  Joined  a  group  of 
gamblers  for  the  Journey  to  San  Francisco  via 
Panama. 

Dennis  had  to  pay  $350  for  his  slave's 
passage,  a  fare  much  higher  than  average. 
Ship  captains  didn't  like  to  carry  slaves  as 
passengers. 

changes  owners 

Dennis  and  his  high  rolling  friends  gam- 
bled all  the  way.  In  one  poker  game  Dennis 
put  up  George  as  a  bet.  and  lost.  The  winner 
bet  his  new  chattel  In  another  game,  and 
lost  In  a  third  game  Dennis  won  his  slave 
back  again. 

The  party  arrived  In  San  Francisco  Sep- 
tember 17,  1849 — and  where  George  Washing- 
ton Dennis  was  to  show  he  had  more  on  the 
ball  than  any  of  the  men  who  had  gam- 
bled with  his  life. 

The  gamblers  soon  established  Hotel  El 
Dorado  In  the  vicinity  of  Portsmouth  Square 
and  put  George  to  work  as  a  porter  In  the 
gambling  casino. 

Dennis,  who  had  found  to  his  surprise  that 
slavery  was  an  unpopular  practice  In  San 
Francisco,    offered    George    his    freedom    for 
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$1000,  the  going  price  tag  on  a  ticket  out  of 
slavery  at  that  time 

OFFER    ACCEPTED 

George  accepted  eagerly. 

In  an  Incredibly  short  time,  the  Hotel  El 
Dorado  porter  had  saved  the  $1000,  mostly 
In  nickels  and  dimes  swept  up  from  the  floor 
of  the  gambling  casino  while  on  the  Job. 

Then  he  saved  an  additional  $1000  and  sent 
the  money  to  Alabama  with  a  white  friend  to 
buy  his  mother  out  of  slavery  and  bring  her 
to  San  Francisco. 

After  mother  and  son  were  reunited, 
George  rented  a  restaurant  concession  in  the 
hotel  for  his  mother  who  soon  averaged  $200 
a  day  selling  hot  meals  to  the  gamblers. 

George,  meanwhile,  accumulated  $18,000 
which  he  Invested  In  a  parcel  of  property  on 
Montgomery  Street  He  sold  this  land  six 
months  later  for  $32,000  and  then  bought 
the  blocks  bounded  by  Poet,  O'Parrell,  Hyde 
and  Larkln  Streets,  an  area  now  crowded  with 
hotels  and  apartment  buildings. 

Next  he  purchased  the  block  bounded  by 
Post.  Sutter,  Scott  and  Divisadero  Streets, 
which  Is  the  present  location  of  Mount  Zlon 
Hospital. 

Dennis's  other  business  ventures  Included 
The  City's  first  livery  stables  at  Sansome 
and  Washington  Streets  and  Ite  first  wood 
and  coal  yard  on  Broadway  near  Montgomery. 

LOST    OPPORTUNITY 

Slave  trader  Green  Dennis  would  have 
done  better  with  George  Washington  Den- 
nis as  a  full  partner. 

George  Dennis  and  his  wife.  Margaret  Ann. 
a  free  Negro  who  came  to  San  Francisco  with 
her  mother  and  father  from  Baltimore,  lived 
In  a  home  he  built  at  2507  Bush  Street. 

They  had  ten  children,  the  eldest  of 
whom.  Edward,  became  San  Francisco's  first 
Afro-American   policeman. 

George  Dennis  knew  Mary  Ellen  (Mammy) 
Pleasant,  a  Georgia-born  slave  who  achieved 
wealth  and  Influence  after  she  came  to  San 
Francisco  from  Boston  as  a  free  woman  of 
37  In  1849. 

Much  has  been  written  of  Mammy  Pleas- 
ant with  emphasis  largely  on  her  activities 
as  a  madam  who  operated  a  string  of  bordel- 
los for  the  high  and  mighty  of  San  Francisco's 
golden  era. 

rights    PIONEER 

But  this  Is  misplaced  emphasis,  accord- 
ing to  some  historians  who  today  regard 
Mammy  Pleasant  as  "The  Mother  of  Civil 
Rights  in  California." 

These  historians  now  stress  Mammy  Pleas- 
ant's  connection  with  John  Brown  in  the 
fanatical  abolitionist's  audacious  though 
abortive  raid  on  the  Federal  arsenal  at  Har- 
per's Perry. 

On  January  4.  1904,  the  San  Francisco  Call 
put  the  accent  on  Mammy  Pleasant's  part  In 
John  Brown's  raid  In  this  obituary: 

"The  remains  of  Mammy  Pleasant,  who 
died  early  Monday  morning  at  the  Home  of 
Lyman  Sherwood,  on  Filbert  Street,  will  rest 
tonight  under  the  soil  of  the  little  cemetery 
in  the  town  of  Napa,  to  which  her  body  was 
taken  this  morning. 

A    FRIEND 

"One  last  request  of  Mammy  Pleasant  was 
that  there  be  placed  above  her  grave  a  tomb- 
stone bearing  her  name,  age,  nativity,  and 
the  words:  'She  was  a  friend  of  John 
Brown's.' 

"With  the  money  Inherited  from  her  first 
husband  (In  Boston),  she  came  to  Califor- 
nia and  was  here  In  1858  whei  the  first  news 
of  John  Brovra's  efforts  to  free  the  slaves  of 
the   South   was  conveyed   to  San  Francisco. 

"Being  In  full  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment, she  conceived  the  Idea  of  lending 
Brown  financial  assistance  for  the  under- 
taking, and  April  5.  1858,  found  her  east- 
ward bound  with  a  $30,000  United  States 
Treasury  draft,  which  had  been  procured  lor 
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her  through  the  aid  of  Robert  Swain,  John 
W.  Coleman  and  Mr.  Alford. 

MEETS   BROWN 

"Reaching  Boston,  Mrs.  Pleasant  arranged 
for  a  meeting  with  John  Brown  in  Windsor, 
Canada.  Before  leaving  Boston,  she  had  her 
draft  exchanged  for  Canadian  paper,  which 
she  converted  into  coin  and  finally  turned 
over  to  Brown. 

"After  a  conference  in  Canada,  it  was 
agreed  between  them  that  he  should  not 
strike  a  blow  for  the  freedom  of  the  Negro 
until  she  had  Journeyed  to  the  South  and 
had  aroused  the  feelings  of  rebellion  among 
her  iieople. 

"Disguised  as  a  Jockey,  she  proceeded  to 
the  South,  and  was  engaged  In  her  part  of 
the  plot  when  she  was  startled  by  the  news 
that  Brovsm  had  already  made  his  raid  on 
Harper's  Perry  and  had  been  captured. 

"Learning  that  the  authorities  were  in 
pursuit  of  Brown's  accomplice,  Mrs.  Pleasant 
immediately  fled  to  New  York  and,  after  re- 
maining in  hiding  for  some  time,  assumed 
another  name  and  made  her  way  back  to 
California. 

"When  Brown  was  captured,  there  was 
found  on  his  person  a  letter  reading:  "The 
ax  Is  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  When  the 
flrst  blow  Is  struck,  there  will  be  more  money 
to  help.'  The  message  was  signed    WE. P.' 

"For  months  the  authorities  vainly 
searched  for  the  author  of  the  message  In 
latter  years  it  developed  that  Mrs  Pleasant 
had  written  the  letter,  but  in  signing  It  she 
had  made  her  first  Initial  look  like  a  W. 

"Mrs.  Pleasant  always  blamed  John  Brown 
for  hastening  his  attack  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
which  she  claimed  cost  her  In  all  over 
$40,000" 

Mammy  Pleasant,  unlike  George  Dennis, 
died  poor.  She  had  lived  for  years  In  the 
home  of  quicksilver  tycoon  Thomas  Bell  at 
Bush  and  Octavla  Streets,  but  Bell  did  not 
remember  her  In   his  will. 

Her  prave  in  the  Tucolay  Cemetery  In  Napa 
Is  visited  annually  by  members  of  the  San 
Francisco  Historical  and  Cultural  Society. 
The  headstone  Identifies  Mammy  Pleasant 
as:  "Mother  of  Civil  Rights  In  California. 
Friend  of  John  Brown." 

I  From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)   Examiner, 
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California  Negro  History:   The  Unwanted 

WriNESs  TO  A  San  Francisco  Murder 

(By  Harry  Johanesen) 

Only  a  few  months  after  California  became 
the  US  Flag's  3l6t  star  In  1850,  the  new 
state  flagged  down  prospects  of  freedom  for 
the  growing  black  population  within  her 
borders. 

The  boisterous  Legislature,  reflecting  its 
own  as  well  as  citizen  pro-slavery  sentiment, 
enacted  a  law  prohibiting  the  acceptance  of 
Negro  testimony  In  civil  and  criminal  cases 
involving  white  persons. 

This  statute  was  piled  on  top  of  previous 
anti-black  legislation  One  earlier  law  limited 
membership  In  the  mllltla  to  'free  white 
males'  and  another  made  It  possible  for  Ne- 
groes who  came  to  California  before  1850  to 
be  seized  by  anyone  who  claimed  them  as 
fugitive  slaves. 

LONG    DEBATE 

In  addition  to  these  laws,  the  Afro-Amerl- 
can  community  had  to  worry  through  fre- 
quent legislative  debate  on  the  question  of 
whether  free  Negroes  should  be  barred  for- 
ever from  entering  the  state. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  Governor  Peter 
H  Burnett,  a  native  of  Tennessee,  came  close 
to  convincing  the  Legislature  that  California 
should  have  such  an  antl-lmmlgratlon  law. 

But  the  law  excluding  Negro  witnesses  from 
state  court  proceedings  aroused  and  embit- 
tered black  pioneers  more  than  any  other 
discriminatory  act  of  the  Legislature. 
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lu  application  had  tragic  consequences 
that  spurred  the  San  Pranclsco  Negro  com- 
munity to  organize  The  Franchise  League 
and  launch  what  turned  out  to  be  a  lengthy 
campaign  for  the  right  to  testify  In  court* 
of  law. 

A    MUROEJt 

The  murder  of  Gordon  Chase  In  his  Nlan- 
tlc  Hotel  barber  shop  at  Buab  and  Sansome 
Streets  brought  the  Issue  to  the  fore. 

Chase  was  shot  to  death  by  a  white  man 
who  came  Into  the  shop  to  demand  an  apol- 
ogy from  the  black  barber's  sister. 

The  white  man  complained  that  Chase's 
sister  had  run  after  him  on  the  street  the 
night  before,  yelling.  "Stop,  thief!  Stop, 
thief!" 

This  Chases  sister  had  actually  done,  after 
she  had  caught  the  white  man  robbing  the 
cash  box  In  her  nearby  millinery  shop. 

Now  the  robber  wanted  her  to  take  Sack 
calling  him  a  thief  and  when  Chase  d«(nled 
any  knowledge  of  the  affair  the  white  Iman 
shot  the  barber  down  as  he  stood  next  w)  a 
chair  occupied  by  Robert  Cowles.  a  cltUen 
of  part-African  ancestry  with  skin  almost 
white. 

The  defense  In  the  case  contended  that 
Cowlee  w«fi  a  Negro  and  demanded  a  medical 
examination  to  prove  It  and  thus  prevent 
him  from  testifying  against  the  killer. 

ONE-StXTEINTH 

After  the  examination,  physicians  testi- 
fied that  the  texture  of  Cowles"  hair  revealed 
him  to  be  l-16th  African  and  the  case  was 
thrown  out  of  court. 

The  barber  shop  murder  was  the  most  fla- 
grant of  many  cases  In  which  Negroes  had 
been  excluded  as  witnesses.  Some  had  even 
been  excluded  as  witnesses  in  defense  of 
white  defendants  who  needed  their  testi- 
mony. 

In  the  first  concerted  move  by  the  hrst 
Negro  rights  organization  In  California.  16 
members  of  the  r^ewly  formed  Franchise 
League  volunteered  to  go  to  Sacramento  and 
lobby  for  repeal  of  the  testimony  law. 

On  May  2:^.  1852.  they  Anally  got  a  sympa- 
thetic legislator  to  present  a  petition  from 
the  San  Francisco  black  community. 

VOTED   DOWN 

But  the  Legislature  dldnt  even  consider 
It.  By  a  vote  of  47  to  1.  It  said:  -Resolved, 
that  the  House,  having  heard  the  petition 
read,  do  decline  to  receive  It  or  entertain 
any  petition  on  such  subject  from  such 
source." 

Next  year  the  same  plea  to  repeal  the  law 
was  tried  again.  Bancroft's  History  of  Cali- 
fornia made  this  record  cf  what  happened: 

"At  the  legislature  session  of  1853.  W.  C. 
Meredith,  a  Democrat  from  Tuolumne,  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  the  Assembly  signed 
by  Negroes,  asking  the  repeal  of  the  clause 
prohibiting  Negro  persona  from  testifying  In 
the  courts  where  white  persona  are  con- 
cerned. 

•Instantly  one  member  moved  to  throw 
the  memorial  out  of  the  window;  another  did 
not  want  the  Journal  tarnished  with  such 
an  Infamous  document. 

EFFORTS  CONTINUE 

"The  chair  reluctantly  ruled  the  motion 
out  of  order,  and  an  appeal  was  taken  finally 
In  the  greatest  excitement.  The  petition  was 
rejected  and  the  clerk  Instructed  not  to  hie 
It." 

The  Franchise  League's  black  pioneers  were 
not  discouraged.  They  continued  to  hold 
regular  meetings,  enlisted  white  support  to 
their  cause,  and  Anally  decided  to  hold  a 
statewide  meeting. 

A  call  urging  representation  at  the  First 
State  Convention  of  the  Colored  Citizens  of 
the  State  of  California  went  out  to  all  black 
communltlee.  It  said: 

"Your  state  and  condition  In  California  Is 
one  of  social  and  political  degradation;  one 
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that  la  unbecoming  to  a  free  :ind  enlightened 
people. 

"In  view  of  these  wrongs,  which  are  so 
unjustly  Imposed  upon  us.  and  the  progress 
of  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age  In  which 
we  live  and  the  great  duty  that  we  owe  to 
ourselves  and  the  generations  that  are  yet 
to  come,  we  call  upon  you  to  lay  aside  your 
various  avocations  and  assemble  yourselves 
together  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  day  of  No- 
vember, A.O.  1855.  In  the  city  of  Sacramento, 
at  10  A.M.,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  the 
most  Judicious  and  effectual  ways  and  means 
to  obtain  our  Inalienable  rights  and  privi- 
leges In  California." 

DELEGATES    MEET 

Black  communities  In  10  counties  financed 
and"  sent  49  delegates  to  the  three-day  con- 
vention, which  was  held  In  Sacramento's 
Colored  Methodist  Church.  William  H.  Yates 
of  San  Francisco  was  the  chairman. 

The  delegates  adhered  to  their  single  pur- 
pose: They  adopted  a  resolution,  couched 
In  the  politest  terms,  asking  the  Legislature 
to  authorize  Negro  people  to  give  testimony 
under  oath  In  California  courts. 

The  resolution  branded  the  law  as  unjust, 
oppressive  to  every  class  of  people,  and  as 
one  "Intended  to  protect  white  persons  from 
a  class  whose  Intellectual  and  social  condi- 
tion was  supposed  to  be  so  low  as  to  Justify 
the  depriving  them  of  their  testimony."" 

Delegate  J.  H.  Townsend,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  people  of  California,  delivered  the 
main  address. 

GOOD    FIGHT 

Townsend  pointed  to  substantial  Negro 
casualties  suffered  In  the  War  for  Independ- 
ence and  In  the  War  of  1812.  He  said  the 
black  soldiers  had  fought  In  those  wars  with 
every  reason  to  suppose  they  were  taking 
part  In  '"the  good  fight  for  liberty."'  He  con- 
cluded: 

"You  nave  enacted  a  law  excluding  our 
testimony  In  the  courts  of  Justice  of  this 
state,  in  cases  of  proceedings  wherein  white 
persons  are  parties:  thus  openly  encouraging 
and  countenancing  the  vicious  and  dlshonept 
to  take  advantage  of  us:  a  law  which,  while 
It  does  not  advantage  you.  Is  a  great  wrong 
to  us. 

"At  the  same  time  you  freely  admit  evi- 
dence of  (foreign- born  I  men  In  your  midst 
who  are  Ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of 
your  government — who  know  not  the  alpha- 
bet. 

EDUCATED    MEN 

""Many  colored  men  who  have  been  edu- 
cated In  your  first  colleges  are  not  allowed 
to  testify,  and  why?  (Because)  our  Divine 
Father  has  created  us  with  a  darker  com- 
plexion. 

"People  of  California,  we  entreat  you  to 
repeal  that  unjust  law.  We  ask  It  in  the 
name  of  humanity.  In  the  enlightened  age 
In  which  we  live,  because  of  the  odium  It 
reflects  upon  you  as  a  free  and  powerful 
people." 

The  resolution  and  Townsend's  plea  fell 
on  deaf  ears  again. 


THE  COMMXJNITY   COLLEGE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    UJANOI3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsday.  October  3.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  delivered  an  address  to  the  Council  of 
Community  Colleges  in  Chicago,  which 
I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record. 

My  address  centered  around  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  commimity  college 
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in  our  country  today,  and  I  feel  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  find  the  sub- 
stance of  my  speech  of  interest. 
The  text  of  my  address  follows: 

Remarks  of  Congressman  Roman  Pucinski. 
Before  the  Council  of  Community  Col- 
leges. September  14,   1968 

Rodin,  the  French  sculptor  whose  work 
graces  many  American  parks  and  public 
buildings,  once  said  that  a  true  work  of  art 
lives  on;  It  never  needs  rediscovery.  Likewise, 
the  relatively  young  vision  of  the  community 
college  has  already  won  a  significant  place 
In  the  milieu  of  American  education.  And 
this  creative  concept  will,  no  doubt,  continue 
to  nourish  itself  as  an  Indispensable  com- 
ponent of  our  permanent  social  Institutions. 

Community  colleges  are  a  living  embodi- 
ment of  the  American  dream — of  the  prom- 
ise that  every  Individual  shall  enjoy  an  equal 
opportunity  to  develop  himself,  through  ed- 
ucation, to  his  fullest  capacity.  Therefore, 
I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  addressing  thi.s 
Inspired  gathering  of  community  college 
board  members. 

You  have  dedicated  a  part  of  your  lives, 
unselfishly  and  unceasingly,  to  revitalizing 
and  enriching  the  work  of  some  great 
Americans.  Thomas  Jefferson.  Horace  Mann. 
Henry  Baruard.  Andrew  Jackson.  John 
Dewey  and.  in  our  own  day.  Presidents  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  Balnet; 
Johnson. 

All  these  men  have  done  battle  In  the 
cause  of  American  education.  Their  victories 
have  opened  new  doors,  broadening  and  In- 
tensifying the  welcome  of  our  educational 
institutions  t.J  all  Americans  In  every  part 
of  the  nation.  From  every  social  and  econom- 
ic stratum.  At  all  levelaof  ability.  With  every 
type  of  hope  and  ambltinn. 

Now  you.  too.  aJfevMklng  your  own  special 
contribution  to  thlVlmportant  cause.  And 
while  many  of  your  respective  names  may  es- 
cape the  attention  of  future  historians,  let 
me  Assure  you  that  your  fine  efforts  are  being 
recognized  at  this  very  moment. 

They  are  appreciated  by  the  millions  who 
have  passed  through,  or  will  have  passed 
through,  the  portals  of  community  colleges — 
and  by  their  parents,  their  husbands  and 
wives  and  families,  as  well.  On  this  occasion 
I  want  to  add  my  own  personal  tribute.  In 
commendation  of  your  outstanding  efforts 
In  the  community  college  movement. 

Perhaps  no  single  fact  more  succinctly 
attests  to  your  fine  accomplishments  than 
the  rapid  proliferation  In  numbers  of  com- 
munity colleges  throughout  the  nation.  In 
March  1967  approximately  840  such  Institu- 
tions were  operating,  with  new  ones  belnj 
established  at  the  rate  of  one  a  week. 

Actually,  the  growth  rate  Is  even  higher 
Nearly  200  new  community  colleges  are  now 
getting  started — which  makes  them  the 
most  rapidly  expanding  type  of  educational 
Institutions  In  the  United  States.  Edmund 
J.  Gleezer,  Executive  Director  of  the  American 
Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  predicts  that 
within  the  next  five  years,  enrollments  in 
community  colleges  will  double,  reaching 
about  3  million. 

If  any  single  attribute  of  the  community 
college  stands  out,  It  Is  the  flexibility  of  this 
institution — to  respond  meaningfully  to  .i 
host  of  educational  needs  at  the  local  level. 
The  community  college  Is  Inclusive,  rather 
than  exclusive.  It  stands  ready  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  for  full  time  and  part 
time  study  for  the  young — and  the  not-so- 
young — In  the  community. 

Students  at  a  community  college  are  a 
particularly  ambitious,  dynamic  group. 
Many  of  them  have  had  to  surmount  personal 
and  financial  crises  In  order  to  attend  col- 
lege. Often,  they  have  not  enjoyed  all  the 
special  advantages  of  their  counterparts  at 
4-year    Institutions — according    to    a    repcrt 
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published  by  the  Educational  Testing 
Service. 

Findings  In  this  report  are  based  on  the 
research  of  four  organizations — the  Center 
for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher 
Education,  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, the  American  Testing  Program,  and 
Project  TAIiENT  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

They  conclude  that  community  college 
students  have  to  struggle  to  make  It. 
Specifically: 

They  are  less  likely  than  students  at  4-year 
colleges  to  have  had  good  books  and  maga- 
zines at  home,  to  have  had  their  own  room, 
or  to  have  received  parental  encouragment 
to  attend  college. 

They  are  less  confident  of  their  academic 
abUltles. 

And  they  tend  to  be  more  financially  self- 
sufllclent — relying  on  personal  savings,  part 
time  employment,  and  summer  jobs  for  sup- 
port. 

Hence,  the  very  existence  of  community 
colleges  more  than  doubles  the  chances  for 
bright,  persevering  students  from  lower 
socioeconomic  background  to  continue  their 
education.  I  want  to  congratulate  the  com- 
munity colleges  of  this  nation  for  their 
enterprise  and  Ingenunlty  In  providing  the 
kind  of  environment,  experiences,  and  op- 
portunities that  can  stimulate  persons  from 
less  advantaged  circumstances  to  continue 
their  education  and  fulfill  their  dreams. 

The  community  college  has  proven  Itself 
uniquely  capable  of  meeting  the  diverse 
needs  of  three  distinct  groups: 

First,  by  providing  academic  courses  for 
those  planning  eventual  transfer  to  a  4-year 
college  or  university. 

Second,  by  offering  terminal,  general  edu- 
cation for  those  who  want  only  two  years' 
education  beyond  high  school. 

And  finally,  by  designing  vocational  and 
semlprofesElonal  programs  for  those  who 
want  a  salable  skill. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  focus  particular 
attention  on  the  role  of  the  community 
college  In  this  third  airea — vocational  and 
technical  education.  As  one  of  the  principal 
authors  cf  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968,  I  am  convinced  that  com- 
munity colleges  can  play  a  decisive  role  in 
meeting  the  national  need  for  career  train- 
ing. 

In  the  Important  field  of  technical  educa- 
tion alone,  community  colleges  have  an  un- 
usual opportunity  to  make  a  lasting  contri- 
bution to  the  work  force,  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  country,  and  the  human  welfare 
of  millions  of  Americans. 

Engineering  and  science  technicians  and 
draftsman  comprise  one  of  the  most  rapidly 
growing  occupational  fields.  A  teclinlclan, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
In  the  Department  of  Labor,  Is  one  who 
works  directly  or  Indirectly  In  support  of 
scientists  and  engineers  In  designing,  de- 
veloping, producing  and  maintaining  the 
nation's  machines  and  materials. 

The  training  of  such  specialists  Is  an  im- 
portant but  complicated  undertaking,  be- 
cause It  must  combine  the  best  of  two  seem- 
ingly opposite  yet  complementary  worlds — 
the  theoretical  and  the  practical. 

By  integrating  technical  training  Into  their 
curriculum,  community  colleges  are  provid- 
ing a  valuable  public  service.  Yet,  the  need 
for  technical  manpower  continues  to  out- 
distance the  supply. 

In  1963.  approximately  845.000  technicians 
were  employed  In  the  United  States.  But. 
according  to  a  Labor  Department  study,  near- 
ly 1.500,000  technicians  will  be  needed  by 
1975 — at  an  average  annual  rate  of  86,000 
new  workers. 

The  1968  Report  of  the  Task  Force  on  the 
Technician  specifies  that  for  every  new  scien- 
tist and  engineer  who  enters  the  labor  force, 
6  skilled  craftsmen  will  be  needed  to  main- 
tain and  repair  what  they  have  created. 
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However,  latest  estimates  Indicate  the 
strong  probability  of  a  shortage  of  new  en- 
trants to  the  labor  market  from  post-second- 
ary, technical  training  programs. 

The  community  college  faces  a  formidable 
task  when  It  enters  the  technical  training 
field.  It  usually  takes  a  minimum  of  6  years 
and  considerable  financial  assistance  to  plan 
a  technical  training  program,  assemble  and 
orient  the  staff,  equip  the  facilities,  and  grad- 
uate the  first  class  or  two. 

Complicating  the  picture,  community  col- 
leges must  contend  with  the  problem  of  find- 
ing competent  staff,  who  are  always  In  short 
supply. 

Recruitment  of  qualified  students  presents 
another  major  obstacle.  The  entrance  re- 
quirements for  two-year  technical  programs 
usually  replicate  those  for  a  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence or  engineering  degree.  However,  many 
potential  community  college  students  have 
difficulty  qualifying,  because  they  lack  the 
necessary  preparation  In  math,  science  or 
languages. 

One  possible  solution  Is  being  tested  by 
a  number  of  community  colleges.  They  are 
offering  up  to  a  full  year  of  pretechnlcal 
training,  to  enable  unprepared  students  to 
make  up  their  deficiencies. 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
1968.  which  passed  the  House  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  289-0.  provlde--%n  unprece- 
dented opportunity  for  comniunlty  colleges 
to  develop  such  new  programs — as  veil  as 
help  establish  the  goals  and  priorities  for 
vocational  programs  throughout  the  state. 

This  legislation — which  now  awaits  action 
by  the  House-Senate  Conference — reserves  25 
per  cent  of  the  total  monies  for  post-sec- 
ondary education. 

The  bill  also  creates  State  Advisory  Coun- 
cils on  Vocational  Education.  These  newly 
constituted  bodies  will  bring  representatives 
of  Junior  colleges  Into  regular  contact  with 
management,  labor,  manpower,  training 
agencies,  secondary  schools,  and  the  public 
to  develop  more  effective,  unified  programs 
on  a  statewide  basis. 

A  third  major  provision  calls  for  graduate 
fellowships  and  leadership  development 
awards.  They  are  designed  to  Improve  teach- 
ing In  vocational  programs  at  the  commu- 
nity college  level. 

The  bill  also  reserves  25  per  cent  of  new 
monies  and  not  less  than  15  per  cent  of  total 
available  funds  for  educating  the  disadvan- 
taged— thus  opening  the  doors  of  our  com- 
munity colleges  ever  wider  to  all  segments 
of  the  population. 

Finally,  these  amendments  will  provide 
substantial  amounts  for  exemplary  new  pro- 
grams and  for  work  experience  programs 
which  combine  formal  classroom  Instruction 
vrith  related  on-the-job  training. 

At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  remind  you 
of  the  multitude  of  other  laws  benefiting 
community  colleges — all  of  which  I  strongly 
supported  and  many  of  which  I  co-spon- 
sored— which  have  been  passed  by  Congress. 
They  strengthen  the  ability  of  community 
colleges  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  their  con- 
stituencies and  to  society  in  general  for  a 
broad  r^inge  of  educational  opportunities. 

Some  of  these  laws  are  history.  Others  are 
brand  new  contributions  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. Let  me  enumerate  them  briefly  for 
you: 

1.  The  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958:  Title  VIII  granted  funds  to  the  states, 
on  a  matching  basis,  for  the  training  of 
highly  skilled  technicians  "necessary  for  na- 
tional defense."  Programs  funded  under  this 
act  grew  from  260  schools  enrolling  48,500 
students  In  1959  to  880  schools  with  220,000 
students  In  1964. 

More  than  half  the  enrollees  were  em- 
ployed adults  who  wanted  to  Improve  their 
technical  competence  through  special 
courses.  Today,  the  state  and  local  Invest- 
ment amounts  to  more  than  S2  for  every 
federal  dollar  spent. 
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Also  under  this  legislation,  NDEA  loans 
have  made  a  dramatic  contribution  to  ex- 
panding the  opportunities  for  Am.erlcans  to 
attend  college.  Since  the  program  began  10 
years  ago.  1.3  million  students  have  bor- 
rowed over  $1  billion.  In  1967-68  alone,  over 
400,000  students  received  such  loans. 

2.  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
provided,  for  the  first  time,  for  construction 
of  facilities,  as  well  as  teacher  salaries,  librar- 
leB,  laboratories,  and  equipment,  research, 
and  needed  materials  and  services  for  voca- 
tional and  technical  programs.  This  act  re- 
moved the  restriction  that  funds  had  to  be 
used  to  train  technicians  "for  national  de- 
fense" only. 

3.  The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  authorized  money  for  the  construction 
of  facilities  In  public  and  nonprofit,  private 
colleges.  Approximately  24  per  cent  of  avail- 
able funds  are  earmarked  for  construction 
In  two-year  public  community  colleges.  They 
are  eligible  for  federal  funds  equivalent  to 
40  per  cent  of  the  state  expenditure.  In  1968, 
such  two-year  institutions  are  receiving  ap- 
proximately $67  million. 

4.  The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  ap- 
plies to  community  colleges  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Title  I  provides  grants  for  community 
service  and  continuing  education  programs. 
Title  II  reserves  funds  for  library  materials 
and  for  developing  Institutions.  Pursuant  to 
this  provision,  the  Office  of  Education  has 
granted  $585,000  to  help  87  developing  Jun- 
ior college.s  plan  their  futures. 

Title  IV  concerns  student  assistance. 
Grants  of  $200  to  $800  are  available  to  stu- 
dents in  exceptional  financial  need.  Pro- 
grams of  Insured  loans  and  work-study  are 
also  Included.  In  1968.  approximately  215,000 
college  students  participated  in  the  work- 
study  program  during  the  spring  semester. 
More  than  half  of  them  were  from  low-In- 
come families. 

5.  The  Nurse  Training  Act  was  passed  to 
help  Increase  the  supply  of  trained  and  qual- 
ified nurses.  Community  colleges  ulth  two- 
year  nursing  programs  are  eligible  to  apply 
for  funds. 

6.  The  Allied  Health  Professions  Act  helps 
provide  training  In  paramedical,  health-re- 
lated fields — such  as  medical  laboratory  tech- 
nicians. A  federal  grant  of  8500  per  student 
goes  to  the  college  to  cover  the  operating 
costs  of  Instruction.  Grants  are  also  available 
for  construction,  advanced  tralneeshlps,  and 
other  purposes. 

7.  The  College  Library  Assistance  Act  helps 
community  colleges  to  expand  their  libraries. 

8.  The  Education  Professions  Development 
Act.  passed  by  this  session  of  Congress,  will 
aid  In  the  training  of  additional  community 
college  teachers.  It  funds  preservlce  and  In- 
service  education  of  teachers  In  community 
colleges  and  post  secondary  vocational  pro- 
grams. Grants  are  also  available  both  to  In- 
stitutions and  students  for  shorter-term  in- 
stitutes and  seminars.  Congress  has  author- 
ized $21  million  for  1969  and  $36  million 
for  1970  under  EPDA. 

9.  The  new  Antl-Crlme  Bill  will  Include 
large  programs  for  training  and  upgrading 
law  enforcement  officers,  especially  In  com- 
munity colleges. 

10.  The  New  Careers  legislation,  authorized 
under  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  funded  through  local  Community  Action 
Programs,  also  applies  to  community  colleges. 
Its  purpose  Is  to  recruit  and  train  the  under- 
educated,  unemployed  and  underemployed 
for  entry-level  Jobs  In  human  services  occu- 
pations, such  as  teacher  aides,  with  built-in 
opportunities  for  career  mobility. 

Junior  colleges  are  currently  Involved  In  or 
are  planning  to  participate  In  the  training 
programs  of  about  10  major  cities. 

11.  The  Manpower  Development  Training 
Act  was  a  response  by  Congress  to  the  need 
for  realistic,  meaningful  Job  training  for  the 
hard-core  unemployed.  With  an  estimated 
2  million  unemployed  and  10  million  under- 
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employed  In  this  naUon — Including  500,000 
bard-core  unemployed — Jxinlor  colleges  have 
great  potenUal  for  helping  bridge  the  gap 
of  educaOon  and  training  for  gainful  em- 
ployment. 

In  thla  area.  Cblcago  City  College  la  prov- 
ing very  productive  and,  In  a  relatively  short 
time,  haa  achieved  some  Impressive  reeiUta 
on  a  pilot  program  basis. 

For  example,  last  month  13  students  com- 
pleted a  special  8-week  Intensive  daU  proc- 
essing course  at  the  Loop  Campus.  They  all 
bad  something  In  common.  They  were  un- 
employed. Some  had  famUles.  But  none  bad 
worked  for  years,  and  all  were  on  relief. 
Through  their  successful  participation  In 
this  training  program,  they  can  look  forward 
to  dignified,  remunerative  employment — and. 
what  Is  most  important,  renewed  confidence 
In  and  respect  for  themselves. 

In  another  program,  11  students — all 
adults  on  welfare — learned  tracing  as  a  trade 
at  the  South  Side  Wilson  cajapus  and  found 
employment.  All  are  now  off  the  relief  rolls 
and  on  the  tax  rolls. 

The  North  Ijiwndale  Health  Clinic  houses 
two  projects  in  the  Allied  Health  Program  In 
cooperation  with  Presbyterlan-St.  Luke's 
Hbspltrfir  Chicago  State  Hospital,  and  the 
Mile  Square  Health  Center  In  July  they 
began  to  train  students  for  careers  as  com- 
munity health  and  denui  health  aide. 

In  a  fourth  program,  the  College's  Urban 
Skills  Academy  Is  teaching  a  hundred  adulU 
to  read  and  write  and  even  do  simple  mathe- 
matics. Their  experience  has  shown  that 
adults  whose  reading  ability  Is  equivalent  of 
a  tblrd-grader's  can  be  taught  to  read  at  the 
9th  grade  !evel  within  6  months.  All  members 
of  the  class  are  now  on  welfare.  Yet,  by 
learning  to  read,  write,  and  count,  they  may 
soon  become  independent,  economically  pro- 
ductive members  of  society. 

I  am  gratified  to  learn  that  114  post-sec- 
ondary Institutions  have  begun  their  first 
technical  programs  within  the  last  two 
years — Initiating  a  total  of  490  new  programs 
In  that  period.  The  list  of  new  programs 
which  were  reported  In  I96fl  covers  a  varie- 
gated array  of  exciting  fields.  Let  me  name 
Just  a  few  of  them  for  you : 

Biological  lab  assistant,  good  processing, 
forestry,  horticulture,  mortuary  science, 
police  science,  technical  illustrations,  metal- 
lurgical technology,  libraries  for  technical 
education,  marine  technology,  fiuld  power, 
graphics  technology,  urban  planning  as- 
sistant, water  and  wastewater  technology, 
petroleum  technolgy.  textile  technology,  and 
numerical  programming. 

More  than  100  programs  are  offered  in 
Illinois'  34  public  community  colleges. 
Among  the  eight  Chicago  City  College  cam- 
puses, four  major  categories  of  occupational 
programs  are  represented — business  and  ofllce 
services,  health  occupations.  Industrial  and 
engineering  technology,  and  public  and  hu- 
man services.  About  two-thirds  of  those 
programs  are  funded  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963. 

Throughout  the  nation,  a  number  of  com- 
munity colleges  have  been  striking  out  in 
new  directions — designing  ingenious  train- 
ing for  occupations  In  newly  created  fields. 
Let  me  give  you  some  examples : 

Orange  Coast  College  In  California  has 
developed  a  curriculum  petroleum  techno- 
logy, which  includes  training  for  both  labora- 
tory and  field  Jobs.  The  college  has  full- 
scale  drilling  and  producing  equipment  on 
campus. 

Metropolitan  Jvinlor  College  In  Kansas 
City.  Missouri.  Is  offering  a  program  In  avia- 
tion In  response  to  the  new  airport  being 
constructed  there  which  wUl  handle  supsr- 
sonlc  transports. 

The  Community  College  of  Philadelphia 
has  a  special  program  for  300  employees  of 
the  city's  Department  of  Licenses  and  In- 
spection, to  give  them  better  knowledge  of 
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the  problems  confronting  landlords,  tenants, 
and  homeowners  In  the  city. 

A  program  in  New  York  combines  the  re- 
sources of  Manbattan  Community  College 
with  those  of  3  hospitals  to  provide  training 
as  inhalation  therapists  for  persons  who 
might  ordinarily  be  considered  unemploy- 
able or  only  marginally  employable. 

The  Bast  Bay  Skills  Center  In  Oakland. 
California — a  branch  of  the  Junior  college 
system  of  that  state — operates  an  MDTA 
program  to  provide  training  and  employment 
opportunities  for  several  thousand  people, 
many  of  them  illiterate  or  nearly  Illiterate 
and  all  lacking  any  basic  Job  skills. 

These  programs  are  already  in  operation. 
But  the  constancy,  immediacy,  and  rapidity 
of  technological  change  and  scientific  ad- 
vancement will  require  a  never-ending 
search  to  meet  the  growing  needs  for  techni- 
cally trained  personnel.  Community  colleges 
are  faslng  this  challenge  In  several  ways. 

Through  research  funds  granted  under  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  several 
programs  are  now  being  developed  In  brand 
new  technical  fields.  They  cover  a  variety  of 
fascinating  areas. 

One  Is  biomedical  equipment  technology — a 
field  arising  from  the  remarkable  advance- 
ments made  In  medical  transplants.  Such 
technicians  will  repair  heart,  lung,  and 
artificial  kidney  machines. 

Another  new  career  area  Is  that  of  con- 
crete technician,  a  type  of  specialist  at  con- 
struction sites.  Students  training  In  this 
field  will  study  the  principles  of  mechanical 
strength  and  the  chemistry  of  concrete, 
among  other  subjects. 

Other  new  occupational  areas  include  fire 
prevention  and  flre-fightlng,  library  technol- 
ogy to  automate  research  and  retrieval,  elec- 
tro-optics and  laser  technology,  aerospace 
technicians  to  design  mlcro-mlntaturlzed 
components  for  space  vehicles,  and  electro- 
mechanical technicians  for  computers  and 
business  machine  technology. 

Amidst  the  frenzy  of  rapid  expansion  and 
development  of  star-studded  programs  in  new 
technologies,  the  community  college  Is  prov- 
ing itself  a  vital,  moving  force  in  American 
education.  But  the  Institution  has  not  sur- 
vived without   Its  critics. 

Christopher  Jencks  and  David  Rlesman, 
In  their  new  book.  The  Academic  Revolution, 
have  raised  some  serious  Issues  with  regard 
to  the  community  college — especially  Its 
faculty.  "While  community  colleges  have  not 
been  tied  to  traditional  academic  definitions 
of  appropriate  qualifications  for  teaching," 
they  write,  "neither  have  they  been  especially 
Imaginative  In  utilizing  new  kinds  of  In- 
structors. Like  their  public  school  cousins, 
they  have  often  Insisted  on  Just  enough  aca- 
demic certification  to  bar  the  employment  of 
gifted  amateurs  from  other  occupations." 

They  also  accuse  community  college 
faculty  of  generally  perpetuating  what  they 
term  "a  quite  rigid  pattern  of  instruction." 
They  say:  "Most  community  college  Instruc- 
tors continue  to  teach  what  they  were  taught 
In  four-year  colleges.  Immunized  from  new 
Ideas  both  by  Isolation  and  by  the  prestige  of 
the  models  they  are  emulating." 

Plnally,  what  la  to  me  their  most  serious 
Indictment  of  community  colleges  relates  to 
vocational  education.  "While  the  community 
college  may  In  principle  exist  to  serve  new 
sorts  of  students  and  offer  new  sorts  of  pro- 
grams." Jencks  and  Rlesman  conclude.  "Most 
faculty  and  administrators  are  still  primarily 
Interested  In  traditional  academic  programs 
and  In  students  who  will  eventually  transfer 
to  a  four-year  college." 

You.  as  board  members  of  conununlty 
colleges,  are  obviously  closest  to  your  own 
home  situations  and  thus  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  Judge  the  relative  weight  that  should 
be  given  to  these  criticisms.  However.  In  this 
very  early  stage  la  the  development  of  com- 
munity colleges,  your  voices  can  be  a  jKjwer- 
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ful  impettis  to  give  courage  to  those  who  win 
break  with  the  past,  provide  new  directions 
of  leadership  and  Imagination  In  teaching— 
whether  or  not  they  have  the  ooveted  degrees 
and  necessary  publications  required  of  the 
traditional  system.  I  hope  you  will  take  the 
time  to  re-examine  your  own  biases  regard- 
ing staffing  policies. 

Walter  Uppmann  has  called  the  most 
pressing  unfinished  business  of  the  nation 
"the  gigantic  work  of  adjusting  our  way  of 
life  to  the  scientific  revolution  of  this  age 
and  to  the  stupendous  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion." The  challenge  lies  before  all  of  us.  and 
particularly  before  you.  in  strategic  positions 
to  guide  and  Influence  the  future  of  the 
American  Junior  college  movement.  May  you 
bring  wisdom,  courage,  dedication,  and 
decisiveness,  and  action  to  your  deliberations. 
May  the  milestones  of  your  past  accom- 
plishments provide  the  beacons  of  hope  and 
Inspiration  for  your  future  success.  And  may 
you  always  walk  proudly  and  confidently,  se- 
cure In  the  knowledge  that  you  have,  Indeed, 
been  part  of  the  process  to  realize  the  "Im- 
possible dream." 


PI  KAPPA  PHI  RESOLUTION 


October  4,  1968 


HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

or  rLOBiSA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  great  amount  of  unrest  that  seems 
to  be  prevalent  on  many  college  and 
imlverslty  campuses  In  the  United  States 
at  this  time,  I  think  It  Is  of  great  sig- 
nificance that  at  the  32d  supreme  chap- 
ter meeting  of  my  college  fraternity,  Pi 
Kappa  Phi.  the  undergraduate  dele- 
gates present  at  the  convention  adopted 
a  resolution  supporting  the  right  of  dis- 
sent and  demonstrations  witliin  proper 
and  reasonable  limits,  but  also  calling  on 
all  other  such  organizations  to  Join  with 
them  in  a  concerted  effort  to  provide 
constructive  leadership  on  all  college  and 
university  campuses  toward  the  goal  that 
student  controversies  may  be  presented 
within  the  boimds  of  established  school 
procedures  and  with  due  regard  for  the 
rights  of  fellow  students. 

I  commend  these  imdergrsiduates  for 
this  action  and  include  a  copy  of  the  res- 
olution in  the  CoNGRESSioNAi-  Record: 

Pl  Kappa  Phi  PRATERNrrr 

Whereas,  PI  Kappa  Phi  Fraternity  Is  deep- 
ly concerned  about  the  serious  disorders  oc- 
curring on  American  and  foreign  college  and 
university  campuses;  and 

Whereas,  such  disorders  disrupt  the  prog- 
ress of  the  vast  majority  of  students  who 
seriously  seek  an  education:  and 

Whereas,  such  activity  on  the  part  of  a  few 
students  reflects  unfavorably  on  the  majority 
who  come  to  learn  and  not  to  burn;  and 

Whereas,  such  activity  not  only  endangers 
our  educational  system,  but  also  our  eco- 
nomic and  governmental  systems;  and 

Whereas.  PI  Kappa  Phi  Fraternity  supports 
the  right  of  dissent  and  demonstrations 
within  proper  and  reasonable  limits; 

Be  it  therefor^  resolved,  that  Pl  Kappa  Phi 
Fraternity  urges  other  Greek  organizations 
to  Join  our  Brotherhood  In  a  concerted  effort 
to  provide  constructive  leadership  on  our  col- 
lege and  university  campuses  toward  the  goal 
that  student  controversies  may  be  presented 
within  the  bounds  of  established  school  pro- 
cedures and  with  due  regard  5or  the  rights 
of  fellow  students;  and 


: 


Be  It  further  resolved,  that  when  student 
pleas  and  complaints  are  properly  presented, 
Pl  Kappa  Phi  Fraternity  will  support  and 
defend  the  right  of  students  to  have  fair 
hearings  and  equitable  consideration  by  ap- 
propriate school  officials. 

Charles  Tom   HENomsoN, 

National  President. 
W.  L.  Brinklet,  Jr., 

National  Secretary. 


THE  INDIAN  ARMS  BUILDUP 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    noBIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Pakistan,  Mian  Arshad  Hu- 
sian,  on  July  13  issued  this  statement 
at  Rawalpindi.  It  provides  needed  infor- 
mation about  the  military  buildup  which 
has  taken  place  in  India  despite  the 
extreme  poverty  of  the  country  and  its 
people.  Since  we  are  continuing  to  pro- 
vide economic  assistance  to  India,  it  is 
well  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  India, 
although  it  claims  to  be  unable  to  help 
Its  own  people,  is  able  to  purchase  and 
produce  arms  which  certainly  are  not 
needed  for  peaceful  coexistence  with  her 
neighbors.  The  Minister's  statement  fol- 
lows: 

Thb   Ij«)ian    Akms    Bun.Dtjp 

"Speaking  In  Calcutta  on  July  9.  1968.  the 
Indian  Prime  Minister  has  expressed  concern 
over  reports  that  the  USSR  may  supply  arms 
to  Pakistan.  She  stated  that  the  Soviet  deci- 
sion was  "fraught  with  danger  as  this  might 
Incite  Pakistan  Into  launching  fresh  offen- 
sive against  India."  Mrs.  Ohandl  Is  also  re- 
ported to  have  said  "We  have  doubts  whether 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  able  to  control 
Pakistan." 

"The  Indian  Prime  Minister's  reaction  Is 
not  surprising.  This  Is  the  usual  Indian  line. 
A  veritable  propaganda  campaign  along  these 
lines  has  been  let  loose  In  the  Indian  press, 
no  doubt  under  official  Inspiration. 

"WhUe  India  considers  It  as  Its  Inherent 
right  to  all  sophisticated  weapons.  It  does 
not  consider  that  Pakistan  has  a  similar  right 
to  acquire  even  small  quantities  of  defence 
stores.  Even  Indian  publicists  noticed  this 
contradiction.  For  Instance,  the  Indian  week- 
ly, "Weekend  Review"  of  New  Delhi  observed 
In  its  Issue  of  August  12,  1967  that  while 
Pakistani  arms  purchases  are  given  full  pub- 
licity, for  diplomatic  and  security  reasons, 
the  Defence  Ministry  keeps  facts  about  In- 
dian arms  purchase  as  quiet  as  possible. 
.While  the  fact  of  purchase  and  assembly  of 
MIOs  and  other  Soviet  and  Czech  equipment 
Is  now  general  knowledge,  the  quantities  pur- 
chased certainly  are  not.  There  may  be  other 
deals  being  struck  which  have  so  far  not 
been  published. 

"Who  does  not  know  that  since  1962,  India 
has  been  acquiring  huge  quantities  of  mod- 
em weapons  from  abroad  and  has  vastly  ex- 
panded and  augmented  the  Indigenous  pro- 
duction of  military  hard-ware?  Her  armed 
forces'  budget  has  risen  from  about  Ra.  300 
crores  ($630  million)  In  1961-1962  to  nearly 
Rs.  1.600  crores  (»3.360  m)  In  1968-1969. 
This  figure  Is  characterised  by  Indian  spokes- 
men as  exaggerated,  since  published  figure 
In  the  budget  stands  only  at  Rs.  1,100  crores 
1(2,310  million),  but  If  amounts  earmarked 
for  military  purposes  but  shown  under  other 
heads  are  taken  Into  accounts,  this  figure  of 
Rs.  1.600  crores.  (3.360  million)  Is  quite  near 
the  mark. 

"India's     standing      army     has      almost 
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doubled  In  the  last  five  years  and  Is  little 
short  of  the  one  million  mark.  It  Is  backed 
by  large  territorial  and  para-mlUtary  forces. 

"The  air  force  stands  at  48  squadrons 
and  is  now  being  equipped  with  supersonic 
Interceptor  alrcraf  ts  and  latest  fighter-bomb- 
ers. 

"The  strength  of  India's  navy  has  also 
gone  up  to  over  45,000  persons  and  a  two- 
ocean  navy  is  being  created. 

"India  has  added  six  big  complexes  to  some 
twenty  five  ordnance  factories  already  In  op- 
eration and  indigenous  production  of  mili- 
tary equipment  has  assumed  substantial 
proportions. 

"What  India  has  acquired  from  abroad  Is 
known  to  the  world.  The  latest  acquisitions 
embrace  over  a  hundred  of  the  latest  fighter- 
bombers  and  4/6  submarines.  It  has  received 
400  or  more  tanks  from  Eastern  European 
countries.  It  Is  also  known  that  60  Sea-Hawk 
naval  aircraft  were  received  from  a  Western 
European  country  and  some  Hawker  fighter- 
bombers  came  to  India  through  another 
West  European  country.  India  Is  also  re- 
ported to  be  Interested  In  acquiring  a  second 
aircraft-carrier. 

"Beginning  from  1964  in  5  years  India  has 
spent  more  than  Rs.  5,700  crores  ($11,970 
million)  on  Its  Armed  Forces  and  their 
equipment. 

"To  Justify  this  enormous  build  up  the 
Indian  Prime  Minister  has  raised  the  bogey 
of  a  threat  from  Pakistan.  Let  us  turn  over 
the  pages  of  history  and  see  who  has  been 
the  aggressor  In  the  sub-continent  and  which 
of  us  two  has  resorted  to  force  to  solve  dis- 
putes. Who  occupied  Junagadh  and  Hyder- 
abad by  force?  Who  sent  In  and  Is  keeping 
Armed  Forces  In  Kashmir  and  denying  the 
people  the  right  of  self-determination?  And, 
who  crossed  the  International  frontiers  on 
September  6,  1965  and  launched  an  attack 
against  Lahore  and  Slalkot?  It  Is  Pakistan 
which  has  been  the  victim  of  aggression  In 
the  past  and  It  is  Pakistan  which  has  to 
reckon  with  the  possibility  of  Its  repetition 
In  the  future." 

"The  Indians  have  employed  pressure 
tactics,  propaganda  and  false  accusations  In 
order  to  prevent  Pakistan  from  getting  de- 
fence supplies,  and  I  note  with  regret  that 
In  some  cases  India  has  succeeded  In  blocking 
some  of  the  deals.  If  powers  continue  to 
yield  to  India's  Insistence  this  Is  likely  to 
produce  such  a  military  Imbalance  In  the 
sub-continent,  that  India  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  It  and  try  to  Impose  Its  will  on 
Pakistan  In  respect  of  unresolved  disputes. 
This  would  have  serious  consequences  which 
may  not  remain  localised.  A  grave  respon- 
sibility, therefore,  rests  on  those  powers,  who 
are  freely  and  so  willingly  supplying  arms, 
Including  offensive  weapons,  to  India,  and 
denying  supplies  to  Pakistan.  I,  once  again, 
draw  their  attention  to  the  disposition  of 
Indian  forces.  Are  not  the  bulk  of  these 
poised  against  the  borders  of  Pakistan  in  an 
aggressive  posture?  It  Is  time  that  such 
powers  realised  the  danger  in  which  they  are 
placing  the  smaller  neighbors  of  India  and 
the  need  for  redressing  the  military  Im- 
balance." 

"Pakistan  does  not  want  to  enter  Into  an 
arms  race  with  India  but  must  have  de- 
terrent capacity,  knowing  as  we  do  the 
propensity  and  the  record  of  our  neighbor 
In  the  use  of  force." 

"As  the  President  of  Pakistan  has  so  many 
times  reiterated,  Pakistan  Is  a  peace  loving 
nation  and  has  no  aggressive  designs  against 
any  one.  We  have  nothing  but  goodwill  to- 
wards our  neighbors.  We  want  to  live  In  peace 
and  friendship  with  them.  Nothing  would 
please  us  more  than  to  see  that  the  two 
neighboring  countries  devote  their  resources 
to  the  economic  progress  and  social  uplift 
of  their  peoples.  Unfortunately,  this  aim 
cannot  be  realised  so  long  as  India  continues 
to  remain   obdurate  over   the  Jammu   and 
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Kashmir,    Farakka   Barrage   and   other   dls-/ 
putes. 

"In  spite  of  our  repeated  offers  to  sit  at  a 
conference  table  and  settle  all  our  disputes 
through  negotiations,  India  has  not  re- 
sponded. I  repeat  this  offer  of  peaceful  and 
negotiated  settlement  of  all  disputes.  If, 
however,  India  persists  In  pursuing  its  pres- 
ent course,  Pakistan  has  no  alternative  but 
to  remain  vigilant  and  be  in  a  position  to 
defend  Itself.  We  are  fully  prepared  to  repel 
any  aggression  which  may  be  launched 
against  us.  Let  no  one  make  a  mistake  on 
that  score." 


WE  CANNOT  AFFORD  A  LARGE 
SPACE  GAP 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  recent  editorial  in  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  of  September  24,  1968, 
is  yet  another  voice  calling  the  United 
States  to  heed  the  advances  and  the 
preeminence  which  the  Soviet  Union  is 
determined  to  achieve  in  space.  This  ex- 
cellent editorial  warns  the  Nation  of  the 
Soviet  intent  in  space  and  warns  us  that 
we  must  protect  the  security  of  our  Na- 
tion through  a  strong  national  space 
effort.  I  commend  this  important  edi- 
torial to  your  reading: 

We  Cannot  Aptord  a  Large  Space  Oaf 

The  Soviet  Union's  achievement  In  space 
precision  of  sending  Its  Zond  5  around  the 
moon  and  back  to  earth  Is  being  regarded  by 
experts  In  the  West  as  a  long  step  toward 
victory  In  the  race  to  a  manned  landing  on 
the  moon. 

Sir  Bernard  Lovell.  Britain's  JodreU  Bank 
Observatory  director,  said  the  Russians  had 
taken  the  lead  over  the  Americans. 

"It  makes  It  highly  probable."  he  said, 
"that  a  Russian  will  get  a  closeup  look  at 
the  moon  quite  a  long  time  before  an  Ameri- 
can does." 

James  E.  Webb,  head  of  the  U.S.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  said 
the  Russians  had  made  "the  most  important 
demonstration  of  total  space  capability  up  to 
now  by  any  nation." 

A  loss  to  the  Russians  in  a  race  to  the 
moon  would  be  a  loss  in  prestige,  the  value 
of  which  Is  doubtful.  Since  space  explora- 
tion still  is  in  its  early  stage,  we  cannot  now 
know  what  else  we  would  lose  by  being  sec- 
ond in  the  race  to  the  moon.  It  might  be 
Important. 

More  than  the  race  to  the  moon,  however. 
Is  Involved  in  the  development  of  space 
capability.  A  more  disturbing  comment  by 
Dr.  Webb  was  that  he  had  no  doubt  that 
the  Russian  technology  was  being  developed 
to    the    fullest    military    advantage. 

"Any  time  you  master  new  technology" 
he  said,  "the  power  equation  changes." 

We  have  seen  since  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
veloped Its  power  in  nuclear  weapons  that 
the  United  States  was  the  only  free  world 
nation  able  to  deter  the  Soviets  In  the  use 
of  this  power  for  Communist  aggression.  We 
have  expected  and  urged  our  allies  to  help 
match  the  Soviet  conventional  military  pow- 
er, but  we  have  known  that  It  would  be  very 
dangerous  to  allow  the  Soviets  to  get  ahead 
of  us  In  nuclear  weaponry. 

We  also  are  the  only  ones  able  to  challenge 
the  Soviets  In  6pac«  capability.  We  have 
treaties  providing  for  peaceful  uses  of  outer 
space — forbidding  military  establishments  on 
celestial  bodies  and  the  placement  of  nucelar 
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weapons  In  space.  But  what  good  Is  ft  treaty 
that  cannot  be  enforced? 

We  can  no  more  afford  to  allow  the  Soviet 
Union  to  get  too  far  ahead  of  ua  In  space 
capabilities  than  we  can  afford  to  allow  So- 
viet nuclear  domination  of  earth.  If  we  do 
not  keep  up  we  will  be  in  th«  position  of  de- 
pending, for  our  national  security  and  that 
of  the  free  world,  upon  the  promisee  and  the 
good  will  of  the  Soviet  Union.  That  wotild  be 
a  poor  prospect. 


YOUTH  AND  AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or  TxiTNXssn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  3.  1968 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  uxlay  I 
would  like  to  place  In  the  Ricord  an 
original  essay,  indeed  an  outstanding 
patriotic  composition,  by  a  young  lady 
from  flay  district.  Miss  Virginia  Arm 
Evans,  of  Lenoir  City,  who  is  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee  is  the 
honored  author.  She  won  first  place  in 
the  local  and  Appalachian  District  Civ- 
Itan  contests.  "Youth  and  America"  won 
her  seventh  place  in  international  com- 
petition, also. 

This  young  lady  has  a  message  for 
youth  and  for  Americans  of  all  ages: 
YotJTH  AND  America 

Throughout  the  history  of  Man.  The  Voice 
has  spoken  to  The  Heart,  and  The  Heart  has 
listened.  The  Voice  told  The  Heart  that  Man 
was  created  by  God  and  that  Ston  was  free, 
and  he  should  serve,  worsblp.  love,  and  build. 
The  Voice  spoke  to  Cave  man.  telling  him  to 
come  out  of  his  cave,  and  Man  listened.  The 
Heart  and  The  Voice  became  part  of  Man. 
and  the  communication  between  them  con- 
tinued. 

Finally.  The  Voice  said.  "Man  must  find  a 
new  home.  He  must  cross  the  great  ocean 
and  And  a  place  where  he  can  be  free." 
Again.  Man  Ustened.  and  The  Voice  became 
known  as  'TTie  Voice  of  America."  The  Voice 
still  speaks;  have  you  heard  that  Voice?  I 
have. 

I  heard  The  Voice  of  America  speak  when 
I  saw  soldiers  marching  away  to  war — 
young,  brave  men  who  knew  they  might 
never  return.  I  heard  It  when  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  were  raised  to  the  top  of  the  flagpole, 
and  I  felt  a  great  wave  of  pride  because  I 
am  an  American.  I  heard  It  when  a  great 
president  was  killed,  and  a  nation  mourned. 

I  am  proud  as  America  Is  proud.  Just  as 
America  serves  the  world.  I  must  serve  Amer- 
ica. The  Voice  calls  to  all  Americans,  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  religion,  or  age.  and  The 
Voice  calls  especially  to  America's  youth. 
Do  you  hear  The  Voice,  Youth?  Do  you  Usten 
and  know  how  much  your  country  needs 
you?  Are  you  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice 
for  America? 

Was  that  an  American  youth  I  heard  say, 
"I  owe  America  nothing.  I  was  born  free!"? 
Yes,  unfortunately,  it  was  Youth,  but  then  I 
heard  the  Voice  of  America  speak  these 
words  "You  are  quite  wrong,  my  young 
American.  You  owe  me  everything.  I  was 
founded  by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 
You  have  the  richest  heritage  of  any  person 
who  has  ever  lived.  You  are  an  American  citi- 
zen, and  you  should  realize  all  of  the  priv- 
ileges that  you  have.  However,  responsibilities 
are  part  of  the  privileges  which  you  enjoy. 
Bear  these  responslblUUes  well,  American 
youth.  I  have  given  you  the  right  to  speak 
freely,  to  write  freely,  to  worship  as  you 
choose,  and  to  assemble.  For  nearly  two 
hundred  years  Americans  have  fought  and 
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died  to  preserve  the  freedom  which  I  offered 
them.  They  have  made  many  sacrifices  in 
time,  money,  and  even  their  lives.  Now  that 
sacred  trust  is  yours." 

Youth  looks  rather  unconcerned  by  what 
The  Voice  has  said.  His  only  emoUon  U  an 
expression  which  seems  to  reveal  his  desire 
to  be  left  alone  by  The  Voice.  He  is  rather 
annoyed  because  The  Voice  calls  to  him  and 
demands  that  he  listen. 

Then,  The  Voice  continues  "In  return  for 
the  many  privileges  that  I  offer  you.  I  expect 
you  to  take  an  active  t>art  in  my  affairs.  I 
expect  you.  Youth,  to  begin  to  bear  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  will  be  entirely  yours  in 
a  few  years.  I.  America,  must  survive,  and 
how  I  do  Is  dependent  upon  you.  Youth.  I 
have  many  problems  which  your  forefathers 
faced,  and  you  must  now  face  these  problems 
and  accept  them." 

I  see  a  look  of  skepticism  on  Youth's  face, 
and  he  sajrs,  "These  responsibilities  of  which 
you  speak  do  not  really  concern  me.  I  have 
my  freedom,  and  as  long  as  I  do,  I  do  not 
want  to  be  bothered  by  duUes  and  obliga- 
tions to  you,  America." 

Again  The  Voice  speaks,  trying  earnestly  to 
make  Youth  aware.  "Youth,  you  have  said 
that  you  do  not  want  responslblUUes;  you 
want  only  your  freedom.  What  you  do  not 
understand  is  that  unless  you  protect  and 
buUd  upon  your  freedom,  you  will  lose  it; 
others  who  do  not  want  you  to  be  free  will 
take  what  you  do  not  use  or  seem  to  want." 
I  see  Youth  become  slightly  aroused,  but 
only  sUghUy.  He  still  clings  to  his  uncon- 
cerned attitude.  Youth  then  says.  "What  you 
have  said  may  be  true.  America:  but,  who 
cares?  Why  should  I  be  a  good  citizen?" 

The  Voice  of  America  speaks  once  again. 
"Youth,  you  must  have  respect  for  me;  you 
seem  to  have  none  Good  citizenship  begins 
with  good  character,  and  good  character  leads 
to  wisdom  and  strength.  With  your  good 
character,  strength,  wisdom,  and  respect 
working  for  me,  I.  America,  cannot  fail.  You 
can  be  a  good  American  citizen  only  when 
you  have  strength,  wisdom,  and  respect.  Un- 
less you  respect  me.  you  will  not  obey  my 
laws  or  care  about  what  happens  to  me.  You 
are  the  guide  to  my  futiire.  Youth;  there- 
fore: It  U  vital  to  me  that  you  care. 

"Your  responsibilities  to  me  are  much  more 
than  simply  respecting  me.  You  have  the 
duty  to  vote  when  you  are  old  enough.  Peo- 
ple came  to  my  shores  many  years  ago  In 
search  of  the  right  to  rvUe  themselves,  and 
they  fought  for  that  right.  By  voting,  you 
will  be  exercising  the  freedom  which  so  many 
people  have  wanted— a  freedom  which  I  have 
given  you." 

There  la  a  look  of  new,  but  not  complete, 
understanding  on  Youth's  face.  He  Is  still 
not  totally  willing  to  forsake  his  attitude  of 
Indifference.  However,  he  Is  becoming  more 
aware  of  the  meaning  of  American  citizen- 
ship: therefore.  Youth  listens  Intently  as  The 
Voice  of  America  continues  to  speak  to  him. 
"While  you  are  still  young,  you  can  be 
of  great  service  to  me.  Youth.  One  of  the 
most  Important  aspects  of  citizenship  Is 
being  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  because, 
as  such,  you  would  be  protecting  yourself, 
as  well  as  me." 

A  look  of  defiance  Is  evldeat  on  Youth's 
face.  I  can  see  by  his  expression  that  he  In- 
tends to  challenge  The  Voice  of  America. 
Youth  cries  out  his  feelings.  "I  cannot  be  a 
member  of  your  armed  services.  America!  I 
do  not  agree  with  many  of  your  policies.  How 
can  you  expect  me  to  fight  for  something  in 
which  I  do  not  believe?" 

"You  may  not  always  agree  with  my 
policies,  but.  as  a  good  citizen,  you  will 
answer  my  call  with  your  whole  heart  be- 
cause I  am  your  country.  Whether  you  feel 
that  I  am  right  or  wrong,  you  owe  me  a 
great  deal.  Your  forefathers  did  not  always 
agree  with  my  policies,  either,  but  they  sup- 
ported me,  their  country.  Accept  this  chal- 
lenge!   Always    remember    to    uphold    the 
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democracy  I  offer  you.  Hear  my  call.  Youth, 
and  heed  It. "  The  Voice  answers. 

I  see  a  transformed  Youth,  and  I  hear 
him  say,  "Yes,  America,  I  hear,  and  I  accept 
your  challenge.  We  shall  not  fall;  I.  Youth. 
give  you  my  best." 

The  older  Americans  hear  Youth  and  are 
thankful  because  they  know  that  It  is  enough 
to  keep  America  strong.  They  feel  hope  for 
the  future  and  pride  In  Youth,  as  well  as 
pride  In  America.  Youth  has  realized  the  fiill 
meaning  of  American  citizenship,  and  he  Is 
now  ready  to  take  his  position  In  American 
life. 

The  Voice  spoke  to  Cave  Man,  and  he 
listened;  many  years  later.  The  Voice  once 
again  spoke  to  Man,  and  he  Ustened. 
Throughout  the  centuries.  Man  has  been 
guided  by  the  Volc«,  and  even  now,  the  com- 
munication between  The  Voice  and  Man 
continues.  As  long  as  Man  listens,  there  is 
hope  for  a  good  future. 


GENERAL  SPAATZ  AWARD 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  evening 
I  presented  the  Gen.  Carl  A.  Spaatz 
Award  to  David  B.  Bitzel  of  my  district 
in  Montana. 

In  presenting  this  award.  I  reviewed 
some  of  the  accomplishments  of  this 
young  man's  life.  I  place  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is 
an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  with 
you  today  to  present  the  General  Carl  A. 
Spaatz  Award  to  David  B.  Dltzel. 

The  Spaatz  Award  Is  the  second  highest 
achievement  that  can  be  obtained  In  the 
ClvU  Air  Patrol  and  it  does  not  come  easy. 
Of  course,  neither  have  the  other  accom- 
plishments which  have  marked  this  talented 
young  man's  life. 

This  award  marks  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  third  phase  of  the  foxir  phase 
ClvU  Air  Patrol  cadet  program.  Since  Jan- 
uary of  1961.  David  has  accepted  and  met  a 
battery  of  challenges  designed  to  test  his 
thinking  ability,  his  leadership  ability,  his 
physical  ability  and  certainly  his  determina- 
tion. 

David  received  the  General  BlUle  Mitchell 
Award  in  February  of  1966  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  second  phase  of  this  strenuous 
program.  He  went  on  to  receive  the  Amelia 
Earhart  Award  In  June  of  1965  and  a  Meri- 
torious Award  In  August  of  1966. 

He  has  attended  six  ClvU  Air  Patrol  cadet 
sununer  encampments  and.  since  1965.  has 
served  either  as  Camp  Commander  or  Dep- 
uty Camp  Commander.  This  year  he  trained 
under  the  Civil  Air  Patrol's  third  lieutenant 
program. 

But  David's  accomplishments  have  not 
been  limited  to  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  but  In- 
dicate a  healthy  range  of  Interests. 

He  Is  photo  editor  of  The  Exponent,  stu- 
dent publication  at  Montana  State  Univer- 
sity here.  In  addition,  he  serves  as  program 
director  of  the  student  radio  station  here 
pt  the  University. 

In  addition,  he  holds  membership  In  the 
Professional  Photographer's  Association  and 
the  Aircraft  Owner  and  Pilot  Association. 

The  Civil  Air  Patrol  Cadet  Program  Is  de- 
signed to  develop  dynamic  Americans  and 
aerospace  leaders. 

As  I  present  this  award  to  you  tonight, 
David,  I  wish  you  well  in  everything  you  do 
In  the  future.  Certainly  everyone  here  Joins 
me  In  that  wish. 
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Your  accomplishments  In  your  short  life 
Indicate  a  capacity  for  learning  and  leader- 
ship and,  with  confidence  in  your  ability,  I 
urge  you  to  continue  to  set  your  goals  high. 
Perhaps  we  will  meet  here  again  one  day  to 
present  you  with  the  ClvU  Air  Patrol's  high- 
est achievement,  the  Falcon  Award.  Half  of 
the  ClvU  Air  Patrol  goal  for  you  has  been 
accomplished,  for  Indeed  you  are  a  dynamic 
American. 

If  It  la  your  goal  and  If  you  apply  yourself. 
I  know  you  will  accomplish  the  other  half 
and  become  an  aerospace  leader  as  well. 

For.  as  we  all  have  learned  In  the  last 
exciting  decade,  the  sky  Is  no  longer  the 
limit. 

Good  luck  to  you,  David,  and  congratula- 
tions! 


"THE  VULNERABLE  RUSSIANS,"  AND 
A  SPECIAL  HOUSE  COMMITTEE 
ON  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  3.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
brutal  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  by  im- 
periocolonialist  Moscow  and  its  puppet 
allies  is  a  political  measure  of  numerous 
significant  facts.  One  is  the  obvious  fear 
by  the  Russian  imperialists  of  the  cap- 
tive peoples  in  Czechoslovakia  and  their 
pressures  for  freedom  and  genuine  in- 
dependence. Another  fact  is  their  equal 
fear  of  the  repercussions  of  £iny  such  de- 
velopment in  the  captive  nations 
throughout  Eastern  Europe  and  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  A  third  important  fact  is 
the  gross  miscalculation  of  our  policy- 
makers who,  contrary  to  all  reality,  have 
created  the  false  image  of  reasonable 
and  mellowed  Russian  Commimists,  the 
illusion  of  a  fragmenting  empire,  and 
the  myths  bearing  on  "bridges  of  under- 
standing." 

This  sordid  event,  more  than  any  other 
In  the  recent  period,  makes  it  till  the 
more  imperative  for  us  to  establish  In 
the  House  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations,  which  would  cling  to 
the  facts  in  the  Red  Empire  and  enable 
us  to  avoid  such  illusions  and  myths. 
These  illusions  and  myths  have  been  ably 
exploded  in  the  current  book  on  "The 
Vulnerable  Russians,"  which  also  ex- 
plains why  such  a  congressiontil  com- 
mittee is  indispensable  to  our  security. 
Authored  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  who 
Is  a  professor  at  Georgetown  University 
and  also  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee,  the  work 
shows  with  vivid  effect  the  shortcomings 
and  failures  of  our  antiquated  foreign 
policy. 

The  book  Is  now  available  at  the 
Georgetown  University  Bookstore.  White 
Gravenor,  Georgetown  University.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  The  reviews  of  the  work  In- 
dicate the  novel  and  informative  qual- 
ity of  the  book.  The  following  review  in 
the  widely  read  lay  Catholic  organ.  "The 
Wanderer,"  should  be  of  considerable  In- 
terest to  prospective  readers  of  "The 
Vulnerable  Russians." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS  - 
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nation,  but  an  amalgam  of  nations  held  to- 
gether against  their  will.  They  were  forced 
into  the  Soviet  Union  by  conquest:  and  no 
Soviet  government  would  dare  allow  the  cit- 
izens to  vote  on  the  matter  of  whether  they 
wish  to  remain  in  the  U.S.8.R.  or  to  be  tnde- 
p>endent. 

Russian  emplre-bulldlng,  however,  the 
author  p>olnts  out.  Is  not  of  recent  origin. 
It  predated  the  Soviet  regime  by  several  cen- 
turies. Most  of  the  present  captive  nations 
had  been  conquered  by  the  Tsarist  govern- 
ment; gained  their  Independence  during 
World  War  I;  and  were  reconquered  a  few 
years  later  by  the  Russian  Communists,  to 
be  forcibly  Incorporated  Into  the  USSR. 
The  Idea  of  "Pan-Slavism"  Is  not  of  Marxist 
origin,  either,  but  a  carryover  from  the  Ide- 
ology behind  Tsarist  Imperialism.  Engels 
termed  It — with  surprising  accuracy — "a 
smokescreen  for  world  domination,  appear- 
ing In  the  cloak  of  nonexistent  Slavic  na- 
tionality." 

It  Is  Important,  says  Dr.  Dobriansky,  to 
know  the  past  history  of  Russian  aggression, 
and  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Free 
World's  real  enemy  is  an  Imperialistic,  colo- 
nialist system  which  simply  makes  use  of  the 
Ideology  of  Communism  as  a  weapran  of 
deception. 

Our  Initial  mistake,  the  author  believes, 
was  In  not  supporting  the  Independence  of 
the  nations  that  had  thrown  off  the  Russian 
yoke  in  the  wake  of  World  War  I.  These  were 
not  Insignificant  countries:  the  Ukraine  alone 
has  a  population  of  forty-five  million.  The 
independent  republics  were  conquered  after 
they  had  been  softened  up  by  Infiltration, 
subversion.  Ideological  deception,  and  other 
techniques  of  revolution.  Many  of  the  same 
techniques  have  been  In  use  throughout  the 
Free  World. 

Dr.  Dobriansky  points  out  some  of  the  prln- 
cljMl  weaknesses  In  the  Soviet  system — the 
bankruptcy  of  the  Communist  Ideology,  the 
disparity  of  Income  and  status  between  the 
people  and  the  ruling  elite,  and.  In  particu- 
lar, the  existence  of  the  captive  non-Rus- 
sian nations.  The  fact  of  the  captive  nations, 
he  says,  Is  something  the  Soviet  Government 
is  extremely  anxious  to  keep  concealed,  as 
witnessed  by  its  agitation  when  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  Proclamation  was  made  In 
1959. 

The  destruction  of  the  Ersatz  Russian  Im- 
age, Insists  Dr.  Dobriansky,  Is  one  of  the 
most  pressing  necessities  challenging  U.S. 
propaganda  efforts.  The  superiority  of  So- 
viet Russian  propiaganda  Is  based  on  our 
failure  to  understand  the  true  situation.  It 
Is  paradoxical  that  the  Russians  charge  oth- 
ers with  being  imperialistic  and  colonlallstlc. 

The  author  discusses  specific  failures  in 
U.S.  policy,  and  gives  recommendations  for 
averting  a  devastating  global  war. 

Dr.  Dobriansky,  who  authored  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  Resolution,  received  his 
Ph.D.  from  Fordham  University;  Is  presently 
teaching  at  Georgetown.  A  professional  po- 
litical economist,  he  has  written  several  hun- 
dred published  articles,  and  has  held  high- 
level  appc^tments  in  Government  circles. — 
EDrrK  Mters. 


A  BILL  TO  AMORTIZE  HIGHER 
EDUCATIONAL  EXPENSES 


"The    VlTLNERABLE    RUSSIANS.' 
DOBBIANSKT 


BT  Lev  E. 


There  Is  no  such  thing,  says  the  author, 
as  a  "Soviet  citizen."  The  U.S.S.R.  is  not  a 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OP   MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  which  will  provide 
for  an  amortized  deduction  of  the  educa- 
tion expenses  of  a  taxpayer  taking 
courses  leading  to  a  degree  at  an  insti- 
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tutlon  of  higher  education.  The  bill  also 
provides  that  another  taxpayer  may  de- 
duct expenses  which  he  pays  for  the  edu- 
cation of  a  dependent  also  on  an  amor- 
tized basis.  My  basic  purpose  is  to  intro- 
duce in  legislative  form  the  concept  that 
educational  expenses  In  our  society 
should  be  treated  as  capital  expenditures. 
With  this  bill  I  hope  to  contribute  to  a 
national  dialog  on  improved  ways  to  eco- 
nomically increase  the  total  investment 
«  by  our  society  in  education  by  easing  the 
financing  of  educational  cost  to  every- 
one, while  at  the  same  time  minimizing 
political  interference  In  the  educational 
system.  The  greater  part  of  the  wealth  of 
a  nation  consists  in  the  knowledge  and 
skills  of  its  people;  accordingly  if  we  are 
to  increase  our  national  wealth  we  must 
modernize  our  tax  treatment  of  educa- 
tional expenses. 

A    REVirW    or   ELEMENTARY    AND    SECONDARY 
EDUCATION    FINANCING 

Because  my  bill  is  offered  as  an  alter- 
native, rather  than  an  extension  of  our 
present  law.  I  think  it  would  be  helpful 
to  review  briefly  some  background  in 
order  to  put  my  propo.sal  in  context. 

Financing  education  for  our  young 
people  remains  one  of  our  foremost  prob- 
lems and  requires  for  its  SDlution  an  un- 
derstanding of  what  we  have  been  able 
to  do  in  the  past  in  this  area.  I  am  not 
referring  to  the  administration's  educa- 
tion bill  in  1965  because  I  think  that  the 
presumptions  in  that  bill  are  erroneous 
and  have  led  us  off  the  track.  The  Presi- 
dent's message  of  1965  implied  that  the 
whole  area  of  public  support  for  educa- 
tion had  been  less  than  satisfactory  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  had  been 
unable  to  supervise  more  closely  and 
regulate  the  funds.  The  plan  of  the  ad- 
ministration was  to  ram  through  a  bill, 
which  if  examined  calmly  would  prob- 
ably have  been  rejected.  We  should  look 
through  the  rhetoric  that  is  still  cling- 
ing to  our  educational  policy  when  we 
plan  now  for  the  future. 

The  facts  are  that  under  a  system 
based  upon  non-Federal  financing  we 
have  made  tremendous  progress  in  edu- 
cation, and  many  of  the  problems  we 
now  have  to  .solve  are  the  results  of  the 
progress  and  not  of  lethargy.  In  the 
1950's,  for  example,  we  were  able  to  get 
on  top  of  the  quantity  problem  brought 
on  by  the  postwar  baby  boom.  We  are 
educating  more  people  for  longer  periods 
of  time  than  any  society  past  or  present. 
Yet  a  dozen  years  ago  the  schools  of  tills 
Nation  began  to  face  an  unprecedented 
increase  in  school-age  children — the  so- 
called  baby  boom.  This  put  17  million 
children  in  public  elementary  schools  in 
this  country  since  the  early  1950's.  The 
propaganda  would  have  us  believe  that 
this  increase  could  only  be  handled  by 
increased  Federal  funds  and  control. 
However,  the  actual  statistics  which  I 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 111.  part  4,  page  5113,  showed  that 
the  percentage  of  Federal  contribution 
during  the  years  between  1953  and  1963 
had  actually  dropped  from  4.5  to  3.5 
percent  while  the  percentage  of  State 
contributions  had  Increased,  and  local 
contributions,  while  dropping  somewhat, 
remained  at  well  over  56  percent  of  the 
total.  With  this  combination  of  financing 
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the  school  system  was  able  to  weather 
the  crisis  that  existed  in  the  1950's.  and 
now  the  child  population  has  leveled  off. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  problems  for  low- 
Income  groups  that  still  exist  today  which 
cry  out  for  relief.  Yet  the  best  course  to 
take  to  solve  these  remaining  problems 
would  seem  to  be  to  expand  upon  that 
system  that  has  brought  us  so  much  suc- 
cess in  the  past.  Those  who  oppose  build- 
ing upon  success  should  bear  the  burden 
of  proof  that  the  basic  system  we  have  Is 
unable  to  meet  the  remaining  problems. 
Failure  to  consider  these  successes  and 
possible  extensions  from  them  into  new 
areas  is  one  of  major  regressive  steps  of 
this  administration.  The  problems  of  the 
low-income  groups  that  exist  today  are 
capable  of  being  remedied  on  the  State 
level  by  improving  State  and  local  equal- 
ization laws  and  by  modernizing  our  real 
estate  property  tax  laws.  School  districts, 
as  well  as  commimlties.  rely  primarily 
upon  local  property  taxes — taxes  on 
wealth,  n6t  on  incomes  for  the  revenues 
to  meet  the  cost  of  these  programs.  These 
taxes  are  open  and  visible  and  therefore 
more  subject  to  popular  discipline.  They 
produce  an  upward  spiral  effect  in  wealth 
as  the  programs  which  they  finance  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  very  property  they 
tax.  See  Congressional  Record,  pages 
9357-9363,  April  9.  1968.  "Toward  a  Bet- 
ter Understanding  of  Urban  America." 

It  Is  remarkable  to  view  the  high  per- 
centage of  school  bond  issues — over  70 
percent — proj)osed  that  the  people  have 
approved  by  their  votes  in  the  past  dec- 
ades and  those  that  fall  are  usually  re- 
structured auid  improved  and  later  passed 
making  the  percentage  figure  much 
higher.  Local  financing  is  also  more  eco- 
nomical. As  I  have  pointed  out — Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  113,  part  1, 
pages  1119-1122.  the  current  theory  that 
the  Federal  income  tax  is  healthy,  and 
local  and  State  taxation  mechanisms  are 
not.  is  a  falsity.  Our  Federal  income  tax 
rates  are  still  too  high  and  beyond  the 
point  of  diminishing  returns,  and  even  so 
they  have  been  unable  to  give  us  the  Fed- 
eral programs  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment continually  resorts  to  deficit  financ- 
ing. It  is  uneconomic  to  send  tax  dollars 
to  Washington  only  to  be  returned  to  the 
State  and  local  governments  for  expendi- 
ture. The  dollar  gets  clipped  by  about  25 
percent  when  it  reaches  the  environs  of 
the  Potomac  River.  Furthermore,  it 
weakens  expenditure  discipline  to  have 
one  unit  of  government  impose  a  tax 
while  another  unit  spends  the  proceeds. 
Nor  can  there  be  a  complete  abandon- 
ment by  the  taxing  unit  of  government 
of  control  over  how  the  money  is  spent  by 
the  other  unit.  This  too  is  a  false  aspect 
of  the  theory  of  Federal  income  sharing 
with  the  States. 

For  many  years  I  have  proposed  what  I 
felt  was  a  better  way  to  finance  educa- 
tion, incliISing  elementary  and  secon- 
dary education.  It  is  based  upon  the  be- 
lief that  local  money  should  be  lef*,  in 
the  community  by  reducing  the  Federal 
tax  rate  and  that  the  primary  source 
for  local  educational  expenditures  aside 
from  the  parent  taxpayer  is  and  should 
be  the  real  estate  property  tax  properly 
modernized  and  kept  up  to  date.  Conse- 
quently, on  March  16.  1965,  I  introduced 
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H.R.  6357 — CoNGRKSsioNAL  Record,  vol- 
ume 111,  FMirt  4,  pages  5113-5114 — and  on 
February  16,  1967,  I  reintroduced  the  bill 
in  the  90th  Congress  as  H.R.  5598 — Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  113,  part  3, 
pages  3571-3573.  ThLs  bill  provides  that 
each  Federal  income  taxpayer  would 
have  an  alternative.  The  first  alterna- 
tive would  be  a  credit  against  his 
Federal  income  tax  up  to  $100  for 
State  and  local  taxes  paid  for  educational 
purposes,  or  the  types  specified  in  the 
education  section  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  A  renter  of  property  could  claim 
that  portion  of  the  real  estate  tax  paid 
by  the  landlord  which  might  be  allowable 
to  him  as  an  individual  renter  as  part 
of  his  tax  credit.  The  second  alterna- 
tive is  a  credit  against  Federal  personal 
income  tax  for  each  allowable  depend- 
ent who  attends  school,  equal  to  $50  per 
student  but  limited  to  $200. 

Although  this  bill  was  part  of  the  Re- 
publican Educational  Incentives  Act  of 
1965.  presented  as  a  better  alternative  to 
the  administration's  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966,  the  gag 
rule  employed  by  the  E>emocratlc  lead- 
ership prevented  all  discussion  and  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  this 
competing  concept.  I  took  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  protest  that  the  tax  reduction 
approach  could  not  be  considered  by  the 
House  as  a  better  alternative  to  the  ex- 
penditure approach  under  the  closed  rule 
presented  by  the  Rules  Committee  and 
adopted  by  the  Democratic  majority.  See 
Congressional  Record,  volume  111,  part 
5,  pages  5730-5731. 

Recently  I  introduced  a  bill  I  had  been 
developing  for  many  years  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  pay  in  lieu  of  local 
property  taxes  for  the  real  estate  hold- 
ings it  held  in  the  communities.  After  all, 
the  Federal  Government  as  property 
owner  gets  all  the  benefit  from  local 
revenues  such  as  fire  and  police  protec- 
tion, sewers,  streets,  and  education.  Why 
should  not  its  holdings  be  included  in 
the  local  tax  base.  This  would  generate 
on  a  proper  cost  accounting  basis  prob- 
ably about  $2  billion  additional  revenues 
to  the  local  school  boards  and  commu- 
nities. 

A  RXVIZW  or  HIGHER  EODCATION  FINANCING 

There  are  several  alternative  ways  in 
which  higher  education  can  be  financed 
in  the  United  States.  The  first  alterna- 
tive is  that  the  institutions  themselves 
can  be  subsidized  by  the  government. 
Federal,  State,  or  local,  or  by  private  in- 
dividuals or  groups.  Contributions  to 
educational  Institutions  from  private 
sources  should  be  encouraged,  as  has  al- 
ways been  done  very  properly  under  our 
Federal  income  tax  laws.  See  section  170. 
IRC,  1954.  which  allows  a  deduction  for 
such  contributions  up  to  30  percent  of 
taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income.  I 
strongly  support  this  principle  and  add 
only  that  the  figures  may  need  to  be  re- 
vised from  time  to  time. 

Our  higher  educational  needs  probably 
cannot  be  met  by  private  contributions 
to  educational  institutions  totally.  How- 
ever, it  is  folly  to  permit  private  sources 
to  dry  up.  This  in  fact  happens  to  a  great 
extent  when  we  begin  to  talk  in  terms  of 
governmental  obligations  to  education. 
When  government  or  public  money  comes 
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in.  private  money  tends  to  go  out.  This 
is  what  I  have  often  referred  to  as  "Cur- 
tis Corollary"  to  Oresham's  law — bad 
money  drives  out  good.  So  Federal  Gov- 
ernmental money  tends  to  drive  out  local 
and  State  money.  This  phenomena  does 
In  fact  occur  and  must  be  considered 
when  analyzing  the  source  of  educational 
finances. 

In  1960,  when  then  Senator  John 
Kennedy  was  running  for  the  presidency, 
he  suggested  in  his  campaign  speeches 
that  our  society  will  have  to  double  its 
investment  in  education  in  the  next  dec- 
ade. My  response  then  was  the  same  as 
it  is  now:  "why  slow  down?"  The  facts 
are  that  in  the  decade  of  the  1950's 
through  local  governmental  and  private 
sources,  we,  as  a  society,  trebled  our  in- 
vestment in  education.  As  the  1960's 
come  to  a  close  we  can  see  now  that 
Kennedy's  campaign  statement  was  in 
fact  a  prophecy,  as  with  an  increase  in 
Federal  expenditures  usurping  local  gov- 
ernmental and  private  responsibility  our 
total  rate  of  spending  in  education  has 
in  fact  slowed  down.  See  Congressional 
Record,  volume  111.  part  15,  pages  19931- 
19933.  Public  money,  particularly  Federal 
expenditures,  has  driven  out  private 
money  and  the  net  aggregate  is  less. 

In  addition  to  private  sources,  financ- 
ing the  educational  institution  itself  can 
be  achieved,  as  I  have  mentioned,  by 
looking  to  government.  We  have  had  a 
srreat  deal  of  experience  with  this  form 
of  assistance  in  recent  years,  not  all  of 
it  happy  by  any  means.  On  June  28,  1967, 
I  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record — 
Congressional  Record,  volume  113,  part 
13,  pages  1780^17814 — a  fascinating 
article  entitled  "Life  with  Uncle"  which 
appeared  in  the  Dartmouth  Alumni 
magazine,  and  recounted  the  dangers 
and  drawbacks  of  the  growing  reliance 
of  our  educational  institutions  upon  Fed- 
eral grants  and  programs.  Few  realize 
as  this  article  points  out,  that  25 
percent  of  the  total  budget  for  higher 
education  comes  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  strong  pull  of  this  amount 
of  money  can  adversely  affect  the  free- 
dom and  growth  of  our  colleges  and 
universities. 

Another  general  alternative  then  is  to 
assist  the  student  himself  rather  than 
the  institution  which  he  attends.  Again, 
we  have  had  experience  with  some  forms 
of  student  assistance  programs.  The  na- 
tional defense  education  loan  program 
is  a  primary  example.  Also,  the  national 
science  fellowships,  and  the  most  vener- 
able of  them  all,  the  GI  bill,  which  is 
excellent  in  concept  and  has  helped 
many  Americans  obtain  an  education 
they  might  not  have  had  because  of 
financial  need. 

This  area  of  providing  assistance  for 
the  individual  student  I  think  offers  the 
greatest  promise  of  new  and  beneficial 
extensions  of  our  past  successful  educa- 
tional assistance  policies.  If  expendi- 
tures for  education  are  treated  as  capi- 
tal expenditures  for  Federal  tax  pur- 
poses then  these  assistance  programs 
can  be  structured  away  from  subsidies 
to  good  cost  accounting  investments.  It 
is  in  this  area  then  I  am  offering  two 
ideas  for  further  consideration.  First, 
the  concept  of  a  deferred  payment  plan, 
which  is  part  of  the  second  idea  that 
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education  is  a  capital  investment  in  a 
human  being  and  should  be  accounted 
for  accordingly. 

The  deferred  payment  concept  was 
further  stimulated  in  my  thinking  by  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Kingman  Brewster,  pres- 
ident of  Yale  University.  He  and  I  have 
corresponded  on  this  subject  and  I  feel 
that  his  correspondence  and  parts  of  his 
speech  delivered  at  Stanford  University 
on  May  11.  1967.  outline  this  concept 
very  well.  Accordingly.  I  am  inserting 
them  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

JULT  31,  1967. 
Mr.  KINGMAN  Brewster. 
PTesident,  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dear  President  Brewster:  I  recently  ex- 
amined an  article  explaining  an  Idea  of 
yours  regarding  the  financing  of  higher 
education.  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  that  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  May   12.   1967. 

I  believe  that  money  spent  for  higher 
education  should  be  regarded  as  a  capital 
Investment.  It  has  the  effect  of  Improving 
our  most  vital  "asset."  our  people.  As  pre- 
sented in  the  article  your  idea  could  serve 
as  a  fair  assist  for  someone  desiring  col- 
legiate study,  but  otherwise  unable  to 
finance  it.  It  has  the  additional  advantage 
of  keeping  federal  regulation  of  the  educa- 
tional   institution   at   a   minimum. 

You  may  be  Interested  in  some  bills  that 
I  sponsored  this  year  relating  to  the  financ- 
ing of  higher  education.  I  have  introduced 
similar  bills  since  1958.  Enclosed  are  three 
of  these  bills  with  my  remarks  as  printed 
In  the   Congressional   Record. 

I  would  enjoy  hearing  from  you  about  the 
Ideas  presented  in  the  enclosed  article.  Any 
comments  that  you  can  make  concerning 
your  plan  would  be  appreciated,  or  any  fur- 
ther papers  you  may  have  prepared  on  the 
subject  would  be  most  interesting. 

With   best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  B.  Citrtis. 

Yale  UNivERsmr. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  September  12, 1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  CtrnTis:  I  am  naturally 
very  pleased  with  your  interest  In  my  pro- 
posals for  the  financing  of  higher  education, 
and  admire  your  own  efforts  to  find  ways  of 
investing  tlie  nation's  savings  In  the  educa- 
tion of  the  oncoming  generation  in  some  way 
which  minimizes  red  tape,  administrative 
discrimination,  and  the  danger  of  political 
interferences. 

Recent  reports  indicate  that  a  task  force 
on  educational  innovation  headed  by  Profes- 
sor Zacharlas  at  M.I.T.  has  now  publicly 
e.spoused  a  plan  for  deferred  payment  of 
the  cost  of  education,  with  payments  in  pro- 
portion to  the  student's  career  Income.  In 
substance  this  proposal  is  like  the  one  I 
mentioned  last  spring,  except  that  the  Zacha- 
rlas  plan  would  create  a  new  federal  lending 
agency  whereas  I  would  use  existing  private 
financial  savings  and  lending  institutions.  I 
may  win  the  prize  for  minimizing  adminis- 
trative and  political  overhead,  but  his  pro- 
posal is  much  more  helpful  than  mine  on 
the  economic  and  actuarial  projections  of 
how  the  whole  thing  would  work  and  what 
It  might  cost  over  the  cycle  of  a  generation. 

My  preference  for  the  deferred  payment 
proportionate  to  Income  rather  than  tax 
credits  or  deductions  for  either  parents  or 
teachers  really  has  much  more  to  do  with  my 
opinions  about  tax  policy  than  it  does  with 
any  educational  position.  I  think  the  rela- 
tive evenhandedness  of  tJnlted  States  In- 
ternal Revenue  exactions  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  the  willingness  of  our  people  to  support 
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the  enormous  defense,  health,  and  welfare 
requirements  of  a  modem  society.  If  we  go 
further  down  the  tax  exception  line  as  an  In- 
strument of  economic  policy.  I  would  worry 
about  an  erosion  of  public  faith  In  tax  equity. 
Admittedly,  we  have  gone  pretty  far  already 
for  our  Texas  friends  in  percentage  deletion 
and  a  host  of  other  windfalls,  but  siu-ely 
there  should  be  a  presumption  against  this 
sort  of  thing. 

There  Is  some  indication  that  a  White 
House  Task  Force  on  Education  may  some- 
time soon  come  out  with  a  series  of  imagina- 
tive proposals.  I  hope  so,  because  we  run  a 
real  risk  of  being  squeezed  between  the  threat 
of  insolvency  on  the  one  hand  and  the  threat 
of  political  domination  of  the  educational 
economy  on  the  other. 

Again,  warm  applause  for  your  most  con- 
structive interest.  Do  let  me  know  if  I  can 
be  of  any  further  help.  I  will  gladly  send  you 
any  materials  developed  up  here. 
Sincerely, 

Kingman  Brewster. 

The  ideal  we  seek,  therefore,  would  be 
some  way  in  which  the  society  could  In- 
vest in  the  full  cost  of  educating  Its  on- 
coming generations  up  to  the  full  meas- 
ure of  their  potential  talent  in  a  way 
which  met  the  following  conditions: 

First.  It  would  not  Impose  a  hardship 
on  those  receiving  assistance  which  was 
disproportionate  to  their  personal  bene- 
fits. 

Second.  It  would  not  be  resorted  to  ex- 
cept by  those  who  needed  it. 

Third.  It  would  not  cost  more  over  the 
span  of  a  generation  than  the  society  re- 
ceived in  return  for  its  investment. 

Fourth.  It  would  not  involve  new  bu- 
reaucratic establishments. 

Fifth.  It  would  not  require  the  Federal 
Government  to  deal  with  or  choose 
among  either  students  or  institutions. 

Sixth.  It  would  not  significantly  alter 
the  competitive  drawing  power  of  the 
private  and  the  tax-supported  institu- 
tions. 

This  is  a  tall  order.  However,  for  the 
past  6  years  a  proposal  has  been  exam- 
ined and  discussed  which  would  seem  to 
meet  most  of  these  requirements.  Only 
recently  has  it  received  official  acknowl- 
edgment: and  only  recently  has  it  been 
subjected  to  professional  economic  and 
financial  analysis. 

The  essence  of  the  proposal  Is  to  per- 
mit any  student  to  draw  down  an  ad- 
vance equal  to  the  cost  of  his  education, 
on  the  understanding  that  he  would  m 
return  have  to  pay  a  proportionately 
larger  income  tax  for  the  balance  of  his 
life. 

In  terms  of  the  desiderata  I  just  Item- 
ized: 

First.  The  financial  burden  of  a  college 
education  would  still  fall  on  the  needy 
more  heavily  than  upon  those  who  could 
afford  it  out  of  pocket;  but  the  burden 
would  be  spread  over  a  lifetime  and 
would  be  proportionate  to  affluence.  In 
short,  the  student  would  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  Investing  in  his  education  by  bor- 
rowing against  his  future  earnings,  with 
the  assurance  that  to  the  extent  those 
earnings  did  not  materialize  he  would  be 
relieved  of  this  obligation. 

Second.  Because  of  the  prospective  in- 
creased tax  liability  for  the  indefinite  fu- 
ture, it  would  be  relatively  certain  that 
the  advance  would  not  be  resorted  to  ex- 
cept by  those  who  foimd  it  difficult  to 
meet  educational  expenses  currently. 
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Third.  There  Is  no  reason  why  over  the 
span  of  a  generation  the  cost  of  the  ad- 
vance, plus  interest,  could  not  be  returned 
to  the  national  exchequer  if  the  Incre- 
mental tax  obligation  has  been  correctly 
calculated  for  this  purpose. 

Fourth.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  es- 
tablish any  incremental  lending  or  col- 
lection institution  if  It  were  provided  that 
in  return  for  documents  proving  an  au- 
thorized advance  any  savings  or  lending 
institution  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  an  equal  amount 
in  the  form  of  a  negotiable  Government 
bond.  Collection  over  the  individual's 
lifetime  could  be  through  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  relying  on  voluntary 
self-declaration  of  the  obligation  on  the 
same  basis  and  subject  to  the  same 
penalties  as  the  income  tax. 

Fifth.  If  the  advance  were  made  by 
private  lenders  on  the  assurance  of 
Treasury  reimbursement  then  it  would 
be  unnecessary  for  the  Government  to 
deal  with  individual  students  or  institu- 
tions beyond  the  determination  of  classes 
of  eligible  recipients. 

Sixth.  Since  the  advance  would  be 
geared  to  cost  of  education  it  would  be 
available  for  room  and  board  charges  in 
both  public  and  private  institutions.  Al- 
though it  would  be  available  to  meet  tui- 
tion costs  as  well,  this  should  not  grossly 
favor  the  tuition  charging  institutions 
since  the  student  would  not  welcome  the 
contingent  future  liability  for  repayment 
unless  he  thought  that  for  some  reason 
the  cost  was  worth  it. 

Calculations  made  by  a  group  working 
on  a  similar  plan  would  indicate  that  if 
for  every  $3,000  advanced  every  recipient 
undertook  to  pay  1  percent  of  his  income 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  the  scheme  would 
be  self-liquidating  over  the  cycle  of  a 
generation.  With  this  modest  burden 
proportioned  to  a  person's  actual  earn- 
ings it  should  be  possible  to  charge  some- 
where near  the  full  cost  of  education 
without  excluding  anyone  worthy  of 
admission^ 

A  society  in  which  most  channels  of 
fact  and  opinion  are  concentrated  in 
giant  chains  and  networks  and  larger 
organizations  and  interest  group  blocs 
must  undergird  and  protect  the  free  tml- 
versity  as  a  safe  haven  for  the  critic  and 
the  skeptic  and  the  heretic.  If  these  last 
sanctuaries  lose  their  freedom  we  will 
run  the  risk  of  atrophy  either  from  a 
conformity  made  voluntary  by  smugness 
or  coerced  by  fear  of  change. 

The  academic  process  would  be  sapped 
of  much  of  its  vitality  if  centralized 
planning  at  best,  political  patronage  at 
worst  were  to  replace  free  competition 
for  faculty,  students,  and  quality.  If 
there  were  no  independent  yardstick  both 
excellent  and  autonomous,  public  as  well 
as  private  centers  of  learning  would  de- 
generate into  a  quest  for  patronage 
which  would  corrupt  the  quest  for  truth. 

If  individual  self-determination  were 
swayed  or  distracted  or  frustrated  by  the 
need  to  please  the  patron  the  chance  of 
finding  a  new  and  better  truth  would  be 
diminished.  The  ultimate  threat  of  total 
dependence  on  a  selectively  administered 
program  of  public  support  would  be  the 
loss  of  the  crucial  freedom  to  follow  the 
inner  gleam  of  curiosity,  restrained  only 
by  the  Inner  force  of  conscience. 
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Sxirely  a  tradition  of  ingenuity  which 
has  created  great  sUte  Institutions  In 
the  land-grant  tradition  and  which  has 
susUined  private  charitable  enterprises 
through  the  charltoble  tax  deduction  can 
develop  and  support  a  system  which  will 
allow  the  Nation  to  invest  In  the  educa- 
tion of  Its  young  up  to  the  full  potenUal 
of  their  talent  without  destroying  the 
competitive  freedom  and  self-determined 
Integrity  of  its  educational  institutions. 

THK    TAX    AMorriZATIOM    Alf^OACH 

The  bill  that  I  am  Introducing  today 
embodies  the  concept  that  education  Is 
a  capital  expenditure  and  is  similar  in 
principle  to  a  deferred  payment  plan. 
In  my  work  on  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  I  have  urged  consid- 
eration of  the  social  consequences  of  our 
tox  laws  in  many  areas  President  Brew- 
ster of  Yale  has  expressed  opposition  to 
this  use  of  the  tax  laws.  I  respect  this 
position,  imt  disagree.  In  my  view  our 
tax  laws  should  conform  to  our  social 
goals.  In  other  words,  we  should  not  tax 
Income  which  Is  being  spent  to  achieve 
social  purposes,  for  which  the  Federal 
Government  otherwise  might  have  to 
spend  the  money  Itself.  I  think  that  most 
would  agree  that  education  Is  one  of 
those  social  purposes,  although  there  Is 
often  disagreement  on  others.  When 
viewed  In  this  light  as  not  taxing  Income 
spent  for  social  purposes,  we  are  more 
accurately  removing  an  impediment  In 
our  tax  laws  rather  than  giving  a  special 
tax  benefit  to  a  particular  group  of 
people. 

In  addition,  conforming  our  tax  laws 
to  remove  impediments  to  educational 
spending  has  many  positive  aspects.  In 
the  words  of  Prof.  Roger  A.  Freeman  of 
the  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolu- 
tion, and  Peace.  Stanford  University,  In 
testimony  before  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Education  in  1965: 

The  tax  credit  approach  offers  several  deci- 
sive advantages  over  the  grant  In  aid  ap- 
proach. It  does  not  threaten  to  Impoae  fed- 
eral controls  because  It  Involves  no  contract 
between  federal,  state,  and  local  school  au- 
thorities. The  most  attractive  feature  of  the 
tax  I  redlt  approach,  however.  Is  that  It  pro- 
vides a  method  by  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  help  the  public  schools  flaanclally 
without  Incurring  the  charge  that  It  un- 
fairly discriminates  between  the  children 
attending  public  and  private  schools.  The 
church  state  Issue  which  has  been  a  main 
obstacle  to  federal  action  for  many  years 
would  not  be  Involved  In  the  tax  credit 
approach.  No  federal  funds  would  be  allo- 
cated to  either  public  or  private  schools  and 
all  taxpayers  would  be  treated  alike. 

Nonetheless,  the  dliTerences  in  the 
proposals  of  President  Brewster  and  my- 
self do  not  run  deep,  and  are  easily  over- 
shadowed by  their  agreements  in  this 
context  of  financing  education.  Both 
proposals  stand  for  the  principle  that  an 
individual  in  our  society  today  should  be 
allowed  a  certain  set  amount  for  his  edu- 
cation if  he  can  use  it.  Whether  this  be 
achieved  by  a  tax  amortization  scheme  as 
I  have  proposed  or  be  a  deferred  payment 
plan  proposed  by  President  Brewster  is 
important,  but  is  fundamentally  a  choice 
of  means. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  the 
result  of  study  which  went  into  several 
bills  I  have  Introduced  in  this  area  in  the 
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past  decade.  My  Interest  in  introducing 
legislation  in  this  area  began  with  ques- 
tioning the  policies  prohibiting  a  tax  de- 
duction for  educational  expenses  by 
teachers.  Section  162  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  allows  a  deduction  from 
gross  income  for  all  expenses  "ordinarily 
and  necessarily"  Incurred  In  carrying  on 
a  trade  or  business.  The  question  has 
been  whether  expenses  paid  by  a  teacher 
for  education  are  ordinary  and  necessary 
business  expenses,  or  personal  expenses. 
If  they  are  personal  expenses  they  are 
nondeductible. 

In  my  judgment,  a  reasonable  inter- 
pretation would  allow  a  deduction  for 
teachers'  education  costs  as  necessary 
expenses  to  practice  the  profession.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  consistently 
held  a  different  view.  Prior  to  1958  the 
IRS  had  a  variety  of  InterpreUtlons  of 
this  provision,  and  each  were  considered 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis  with  fev;  promulgated 
guidelines.  The  IRS  almost  always  won 
any  dispute  over  the  allowance  of  a  de- 
duction by  default  because  teachers  made 
small  salaries,  the  deductions  then  would 
be  correspondingly  small,  and  court  costs 
were  great.  The  IRS  Interpretations  were 
usually  based  upon  the  personal-business 
distinction,  whether  the  educational 
courses  were  taken  voluntarily  or  In- 
voluntarily, and  whether  or  not  they  led 
to  a  degree.  The  first  of  these  criteria  has 
always  been  foggy.  The  second  usually 
meant  whether  the  teacher  needed  the 
further  course  to  maintain  his  Job  or  to 
obtain  a  better  one.  This  could  easily  be 
circumvented  by  the  proper  letter  from 
a  sympathetic  principal.  The  third  cri- 
terion, whether  or  not  a  degree  is  ac- 
quired, was  meant  as  a  guideline  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  expense  was 
personal,  because  If  the  degree  was  ac- 
quired, that  was  deemed  a  personal  bene- 
fit, but  If  no  formal  degree  was  bestowed, 
no  personal  benefit  was  said  to  have  ac- 
crued to  the  teacher. 

In  1958.  I  introduced  legislation  to 
clarify  the  policy  in  this  area.  My  bill. 
HJl.  10804,  would  make  it  clear  that  "the 
expenses  incurred  by  a  teacher  for  edu- 
cation may  be  deducted  even  though  the 
expenses  are  Incurred  voluntarily,  and 
even  though  the  courses  taken  carry 
academic  credit  or  result  In  an  Increase 
in  salary  or  promotion."  Although  legis- 
lation of  this  type  had  bipartisan  sup- 
port, none  was  enacted  in  1958  because 
the  Treasury  Department  promised  that 
new  reg^llatlons  would  be  Issued  soon 
which  would  clarify  the  problem.  Regu- 
lations were  Issued  »T.D.  6291)  but  they 
were  adverse  to  the  teachers"  Interests 
and  In  the  opposite  direction  from  the 
legislation  Introduced.  The  regulations, 
under  which  we  have  been  operating, 
until  just  recently,  allow  expenditures 
to  be  deducted  only  if  they  are  required 
for  maintaining  ones  job.  They  do  not 
allow  a  deduction  for  the  expenses  of 
Improving  one's  job  or  obtaining  a  job  In 
the  first  Instance. 

Because  of  the  continued  confusion  In 
this  area,  the  Treasury  proposed  two 
additional  regulations  in  July  1966.  They 
were  in  fact  more  regressive  than  the 
1958  regulations  in  that  they  purported 
to  make  it  clear  that  no  deduction  would 
be  allowed  for  any  educational  expense 
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that  qualifies  a  i>er8on  for  the  minimum 
requirements  for  his  Job.  and  no  deduc- 
tion will  be  allowed  for  any  expenses  for 
courses  which  leads  to  a  degree.  Follow- 
ing this  regressive  step,  I  again  Intro- 
duced legislation  to  halt  this  action  and 
move  forward  In  the  other  direction. 
(See  H.R.  17890.  Congressional  Record. 
vol.  112.  pt.  17.  p.  23460) .  In  October  1966 
the  Treasury  Department  reconsidered 
and  retracted  their  July  proposals,  and 
Issued  new  more  positive  ones  which 
would  allow  deductions  for  courses  either 
required  or  voluntary  which  may  or  may 
not  lead  to  a  degree.  The  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  seemed  to  have  been  some- 
what persuaded,  and  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  letter  I  received  from  Assistant 
Secretarj-  Stanley  S.  Surrey.  Indicating 
this: 

TREA8UBT    DKPABTMENT. 

Washington.  DC,  October  1, 1966. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Cdbtis, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  M«.  CuiiTw:  Since  you  have  sponsorpcl 
legislation  which  would  affect  the  Pedernl 
Income  tax  treatment  of  educational  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  teachers,  I  thought  you 
would  be  Interested  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  withdrawn  Its  proposed  regu- 
lations In  this  area  and  has  Issued  a  revised 
proposal  In  its  place.  This  action  resulttfl 
from  a  careful  re-evaluatlon  of  the  proposed 
rules  In  the  light  of  the  many  comments 
we  have  received  and  the  Important  issues 
Involved.  In  this  regard,  the  views  you  have 
expressed  and  the  points  raised  In  your  bill 
were  helpful  to  us.  I  am  attaching  a  mem- 
orandum which  explains  the  revised  proposal 
In  some  detail. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stanley  S.  Stmarr. 

However,  this  was  merely  a  short  step 
In  the  right  direction  in  my  judgment, 
and  there  is  a  great  distance  yet  to  go 
The  revised  regulations  of  October  1966, 
while  Improved  vs^tly  over  those  of  July 
1966,  still  do  not  allow  deductions  for 
educational  expenses  for  the  minimum 
requirements  of  the  profession,  nor  for 
courses  in  any  other  profession,  trade,  or 
business.  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  con- 
cessions made  to  teachers  because  our 
shortage  of  good  people  In  that  profes- 
sion Is  severe.  Yet  I  feel  that  the  same 
considerations  should  be  expanded  and 
applied  across  the  board  to  all  costs  of 
training,  retraining,  and  education. 

Concurrent  with  my  proposed  legisla- 
tion regarding  deduction  of  teachers' 
educational  expenses,  I  have  offered 
since  1958  a  proposal  which  would  allow 
a  tax  credit  for  the  expenses  of  college 
education  on  a  sliding  scale  up  to  $325 
per  college  student.  These  figures  may 
now  require  adjustment  in  light  of  vastly 
increased  educational  costs  and  needs 
This  proposal  was  contained  In  the  Edu- 
cational Incentives  Act  of  1965— see 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  volume  111,  part 
part  4.  pages  5113-5114 — received  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  House  Republican 
leadership,  and  was  reintroduced  In  the 
90th  Congress  as  H.R.  5598 — see  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  113,  part  3, 
pages  3571-3573.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  this  proposal  has  some  bipartisan 
support,  and  one  of  Its  chief  sponsors  in 
the  Senate  is  former  Secretary  of  HEW, 
Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff. 

The  concept  of  removing  impediments 
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in  our  tax  laws  is  not  necessarily  limited 
to  expenses  borne  at  the  college  or  uni- 
versity level.  Vocational  education  and 
job  training  should  also  be  aided  In  this 
fashion.  In  the  89th  Congress  and  again 
In  the  90th  Congress  I  Introduced  the 
Human  Investment  Act — H.R.  4574,  see 
Congressional  Record,  volume  113,  part 
2.  pages  2401-2405 — which  provides  a  10- 
percent  tax  credit  to  the  employers  for 
the  expenses  of  their  training  programs. 
This  bill  hats  now  received  the  support  of 
over  130  of  my  House  Republican  col- 
leagues. Corresponding  to  the  Human 
Investment  Act,  which  removes  tax  Im- 
pediments upon  the  employer,  is  H.R. 
5045 — see  Congressional  Record,  volume 
113.  part  3.  page  3070 — which  provides 
that  training  expenses  borne  by  the  em- 
ployee can  be  deducted  from  his  income 
tax.  This  bill  Is  an  expansion  into  the 
vocational  job  training  area  of  the  bill  I 
had  Introduced  since  1968  with  regards 
to  allowing  teachers  a  deduction  for  their 
educational  expenses. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  joins 
together  the  two  themes  I  have  been  de- 
veloping In  this  preceding  discussion. 
First,  it  expands  the  concept  that  our 
tax  laws  should  be  made  to  conform  with 
our  social  goals  by  removing  the  Impedi- 
ments in  our  tax  laws  to  any  higher  edu- 
cation expenses.  Second,  it  achieves  this 
through  treatment,  taxwise,  of  educa- 
tional expenses  as  a  capital  investment. 
Expenses  for  education  is  in  fact  a  capi- 
tal investment,  one  which  pays  great 
dividends  both  to  the  individual  and  to 
the  whole  society.  In  fact  the  investment 
In  people,  the  skills  of  human  beings.  Is 
perhaps  the  wisest  investment  we  as  a 
society  can  make  today. 

ANALYSIS    OF    THE     BILL     TO     AMORTIZE     HIGHC8 
EDUCATIONAL  EXPENSES 

The  bill  provides  for  both  the  amor- 
tized deduction  and  the  current  deduc- 
tion, but  not  a  double  deduction  for  the 
same  expense.  An  individual  may  not 
take  a  deferred  deduction  for  education 
expenses  paid  or  Incurred  by  one  who 
may  claim  the  individual  as  a  dependent. 

Under  the  bill  a  taxpayer  may  deduct 
the  education  expenses  which  he  pays 
or  Incurs  for  a  student  dependent.  The 
deduction  in  any  year  may  not  exceed 
$3,000  for  a  dependent.  Any  education 
expenses  In  respect  of  a  dependent  In  ex- 
cess of  $3,000  which  are  not  deductible  In 
the  year  paid  or  incurred  are  never  de- 
ductible. 

The  student  who  pays  his  own  edu- 
cation expenses  may  treat  the  expenses 
as  deferred  expenses  and  deduct  the  ag- 
gregate of  these  expenses  ratably  over 
a  10-year  period.  The  deferred  expenses 
may  not  exceed  $3,000  In  any  calendar 
year.  Any  expenses  not  deferrable  In  the 
year  paid  or  incurred  are  never  deducti- 
ble. The  10-year  period  of  amortization 
begins  with  the  first  month  after  the 
third  consecutive  year  in  which  the  tax- 
payer Is  no  longer  a  full-time  day  or  night 
student  for  at  least  5  calendar  months. 
The  3-year  tlmelag  effects  two  purposes. 
One.  It  results  In  the  bill  providing  the 
same  treatment  for  a  student  who  works 
and  attends  school  In  alternative  years; 
that  is,  deferring  the  deduction  until  the 
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student  completes  his  education.  Two, 
the  tlmelag  results  In  the  bill  deferring 
any  deduction  until  a  student  Is  earn- 
ing a  substantial  income  against  which 
he  may  claim  the  amortized  deduction 
and  receive  a  tax  benefit. 

As  I  previously  mentioned,  the  bill 
only  allows  a  deduction  for  the  educa- 
tion expenses  of  a  student  taking  courses 
leading  to  a  degree  at  an  institution 
of  higher  education.  The  bill  defines  the 
term  "education  expenses"  as  including 
only  the  excess  of  the  reasonable  ex- 
penses for  tuition  and  fees,  books,  sup- 
plies, and  other  materials  required  for 
courses,  traveling  expenses,  and  meals 
and  lodgings,  over  the  sum  of  any  schol- 
arship or  fellowship  not  includible  in 
gross  Income  and  any  education  and 
training  not  Includible  In  gross  income 
and  any  education  and  training  allow- 
ance or  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance under  the  veterans  benefit  provi- 
sions. 

The  bill  applies  with  respect  to  edu- 
cation expenses  paid  or  Incurred  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 
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HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KEVTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  3.  1968 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  months  I  have  been  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  shortcomings  of  the 
civilian  atomic  energy  program.  With 
other  colleagues,  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  the  direction  of  our  atomic 
energy  activities  is  misdirected  and  no 
longer  serves  the  public  welfare. 

As  I  have  said  on  many  occassions,  I 
cannot  fault  the  assumption  made  by 
the  Congress  in  1946  when  it  established 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  gave 
to  it  imparalleled  authority  and  financial 
support.  Nor,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  I  seri- 
ously object  to  the  decision  of  the 
Congress  to  permit  private  enterprise  to 
participate  in  nuclear  growth.  However, 
we  now  appear  to  have  reached  a  point 
where  the  proliferation  of  atomic  power- 
plants  Is  becoming  injurious  to  public 
health  and  safety  and  threatening  the 
reliability-t)f  our  electric  power  system. 

A  recent  article  in  Science,  a  magazine 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  makes  this  spe- 
cific point.  The  article,  entitled  "Nuclear 
Power — Rosy  Optimism"  clearly  points 
to  the  way  in  which  promise  has  nm 
afoul  of  harsh  realism. 

Without  objection,  I  would  like  to  In- 
sert this  article  into  the  Record  so  that 
my  colleagues  and  the  Amerlcsm  people 
may  be  aware  of  the  growing  disen- 
chantment with  atomic  power.  I  feel, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  major  legislation 
introduced  by  me  and  26  of  my  col- 
leagues for  a  review  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  strengthened  by 
this  article  and  many  others  like  it  which 
are  appearing  with  increasing  frequency 
In  the  press  of  the  United  States: 


Nuclear  Poweks  Rost  Optimism  and  Harsh 
Reality 

(By  Philip  H.  Abelson) 

A  dramatic  confrontation  between  rosy 
optimism  and  harsh  reality  Is  now  gripping 
the  attention  of  the  electrical  power  Indus- 
try. During  1966  and  1067,  In  a  bandw&gon 
atmosphere,  large  numbers  of  nuclear  power 
plants  were  authorized.  As  of  1  April  1968. 
about  35  percent  of  scheduled  additions  to 
electrical  capacity  were  nuclear.  Recent 
events,  however,  have  caused  some  observers 
to  fear  that  optimism  was  overdone.  The 
utUltles  have  gambled  heavily  on  unproven 
equipment,  some  of  which  will  be  brought  on 
line  far  behind  schedule.  Power  shortages 
could  result. 

A  conspicuous  example  is  the  Installation 
at  Oyster  Creek,  New  Jersey,  which  Is  now 
about  a  year  and  a  half  behind  schedule. 
During  field  hydrostatic  testing  of  the  re- 
actor pressure  vessel  on  29  September  1967,  a 
leak  was  detected.  A  dye-penetrant  test  re- 
vealed that  the  leak  was  the  result  of  flaws 
In  a  field  weld  made  to  join  a  control  rod 
housing  to  a  stub  tube  In  the  pressure  vessel. 
Detailed  examination  revealed  localized  In- 
tergranular  cracking  In  123  of  137  stainless 
steel  stub  tubes,  and  welding  defects  In  each 
of  the  137  field  welds  joining  the  stub  tubes 
and  the  control  rod  housings. 

Many  of  the  defects  found  were  minor,  and 
It  seems  unlikely  that  complete  failure  of  a 
weld  would  have  occurred  had  the  weaknesses 
not  been  discovered.  Even  had  such  failure 
occurred,  there  would  not  have  been  a  vio- 
lent nuclear  accident.  However,  if  a  leak  or 
a  weld  failure  had  occurred  after  the  reactor 
had  operated  for  some  time,  the  difficulty  of 
repairing  the  defect  would  have  been  great, 
owing  to  Intense  radioactivity. 

Before  the  Oyster  Creek  facility  can  be 
operated.  It  must  be  licensed.  Three  different 
groups  will  pass  on  the  matter.  First,  there 
Is  the  Division  of  Reactor  Licensing  of  the 
Atomic  E^nergy  Commission,  then  the  statu- 
torily constituted  Advisory  Committee  on 
Reactor  Safeguards,  and  finally  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Itself.  These  bodies  can- 
not be  expected  to  act  hastily.  Defects  In 
one  aspect  of  the  plant  raise  specters  of 
other,  yet  undetected,  flaws,  and  It  Is  not 
certain  that  procedures  used  for  repair  of 
the  defects  will  be  acceptable.  When  the 
Oyster  Creek  generating  plant  will  become 
operational  Is  anybody's  guess,  but  It  c^uld 
be   In   the   distant   future. 

These  delays  will  be  costly  In  money  and 
prestige.  The  Oyster  Creek  plant  represented 
a  courageous  gamble  by  the  General  Electric 
Company,  which,  In  1963.  undertook  to  guar- 
antee delivery  of  a  completed  plant  Involv- 
ing new  design  features  at  a  stunningly  low 
price.  Announcement  of  the  contract  for  the 
plant  was  widely  regarded  as  signifying  that 
nuclear   power  had   come   of   age. 

Following  this  event,  other  large  nuclear 
Installations  were  authorized  at  an  Increas- 
ing rate.  Then  came  a  great  outcry  against 
air  pollution  associated  with  coal-flred 
plants.  The  move  toward  nuclear  power  be- 
came a  stampede.  Delays  at  the  bellwether 
Oyster  Creek  plant  will  have  a  sobering  ef- 
fect. An  additional  deterrent  Is  the  fact  that 
costs  of  nuclear  Installations  have  Increased 
by  40  percent  during  the  last  2  years.  Nu- 
clear plants  also  have  been  tagged  as  Im- 
portant potential  contributors  to  thermal 
pollution,  since  they  are  relatively  less  ef- 
ficient thermally  than  coal-fired  plants. 

All  of  these  difficulties  will  be  surmounted, 
and  nuclear  power  one  day  will  furnish  a 
substantial  fraction  of  this  country's  elec- 
trical energy.  How  distant  that  day  will  be 
will  depend  malnlv  on  how  long  It  takes 
industry  and  labor  to  E»"hleve  new  and  higher 
standards  of  design  excellence  and  quality 
control. 
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HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF   HTW   TOIK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  26.  1968 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a 
special  message  to  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 28,  1957,  then  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  said : 

In  a  Nation  which  holds  sacred  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  Individual,  education  la 
first  and  foremost  an  Instrument  for  serv- 
ing the  aspirations  of  each  pwrson.  It  la  not 
only  the  means  for  earning  a  living,  but  for 
enlarging  life — for  maintaining  and  improv- 
ing liberty  of  the  mind,  for  exercising  both 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  freedom,  for 
understanding  the  world  In  which  we  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  are  an  embodiment 
of  that  principle  so  nobly  expressed  by 
General  Elsenhower.  It  is  with  a  great 
deal  of  pfeasure  that  I  rise  to  con- 
gratulate the  House  on  the  passage  of 
these  amendments.  As  one  of  the  original 
cosponsors  of  the  bill,  I  have  worked 
with  my  colleagues  in  this  body  to  secure 
approval  of  many  of  the  new  and 
Innovative  programs  which  the  bill  con- 
tains— programs  which  are  destined  to 
shape  the  minds  and  future  of  a  genera- 
tion of  America's  youth. 

It  Is  not  possible,  in  so  few  words,  to  do 
Justice  to  the  limitless  opportunities 
which  these  amendments  open  for  the 
college  student  of  today,  but  I  would 
like  to  mention  briefly  some  of  the  major 
additions  we  have  made  to  higher  edu- 
cation legislation.  It  Is  not  immodest.  I 
believe,  to  assert  that  they  are  the 
foreninners  of  a  new  era  in  education — 
an  era  in  which  education  will  truly  be 
for  "enlarging  life." 

Under  the  new  "Networks  for  Knowl- 
edge" title,  funds  will  be  available  to  help 
colleges  and  universities  pool  technical 
or  educational  resources  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  closed-circuit 
television  or  electronic  computer  net- 
works and  for  Joint  use  of  such  facilities 
as  libraries,  laboratories  smd  related  in- 
structional materials.  Such  consortia  will 
greatly  Increase  the  scope  and  depth  of 
learning  experiences  which  a  university 
may  offer  its  students. 

To  encourage  qualified  and  capable 
yoimg  men  and  women  to  enter  the  serv- 
ice of  their  State,  local,  or  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
education  they  receive  is  the  objective  of 
another  new  program  under  the  amend- 
ments— "Education  for  the  Public  Serv- 
ice." The  need  for  such  a  program  is  crit- 
ical. In  1964,  according  to  the  Carnegie 
Corp.,  only  400  men  and  women  received 
graduate  degrees  In  public  administra- 
tion while  the  Nation  needed  4,000  to 
5,000  with  such  training.  Two  years  later 
the  nimiber  had  only  Increased  to  768. 
With  the  grants  and  fellowships  offered 
by  the  program,  we  shall  begin  to  meet 
this  need  in  the  next  few  years. 

Improving  the  education  and  educa- 
tional opportimitles  of  the  disadvantaged 
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student  Is  another  area  of  concern  un- 
der the  new  amendments.  The  existing 
programs  for  identification  of  capable 
high  school  students — Talent  Search — 
and  for  providing  summer  studies  to 
strengthen  their  backgrounds — Upward 
Bound — are  to  be  combined  with  a  new 
program  of  counseling  and  guidance  for 
the  students  once  they  have  entered  col- 
lege in  hopes  of  improving  their  reten- 
tion rate.  Because  they  come  from  a 
deprived  background  many  of  them  need 
more  than  average  help  in  adjusting  to 
college  life. 

For  the  first  time,  grants  and  contracts 
will  be  available  to  assist  colleges  and 
universities  establish  programs  in  co- 
operative education.  Under  this  program 
a  student  works  part  of  the  year  and 
studies  the  other  part.  It  has  already 
proved  its  workability  at  such  schools  as . 
Pratt  Institute  of  Technology  in  Brook- 
lyn and  offers  the  student,  in  addition 
to  financial  assistance,  valuable  work  ex- 
perience related  to  his  field  of  major  In- 
terest. 

Two  other  new  programs  added  by 
the  1968  amendments  aim  at  improving 
graduate  education  in  our  schools.  One — 
the  law  school  clinical  experience  pro- 
gram— offers  valuable  in-service  training 
to  students  in  law  schools;  the  other — a 
program  of  grants  to  improve,  strength- 
en, and  expand  graduate  programs  lead- 
ing to  a  doctoral  degree  in  any  field — will 
help  greatly  to  Increase  the  quality  pro- 
grams of  graduate  study  In  this  coun- 
try. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  these  new  programs 
provide  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
attacks  on  Ignorance  and  Inequality  of 
opportunity  ever  mounted  by  any  gov- 
ernment. Their  promise — that  every  cit- 
izen may  now  receive  as  much  education 
as  his  abilities,  not  his  means,  dictate — 
will  surely  strengthen  and  sustain  our 
democracy  In  years  to  come. 
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STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3.  1968 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  in- 
terest and  Information  of  my  colleagues 
of  this  House.  I  wish  to  Insert  In  the  Rec- 
ord, copies  of  letters  I  have  received  from 
several  heads  of  universities  on  the  mat- 
ter of  denying  to  certain  student  pro- 
testors benefits  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  loan  program,  the 
educational  opportunity  grant  program, 
the  college  work-study  program,  and  the 
fellowships  under  the  Higher  Education 
Act  and  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  These  letters  set  forth  very  clearly 
why  the  House  provisions  would  have 
been  harmful  to  the  orderly  administra- 
tion of  these  progrsims,  and  support  fully 
my  vote  in  the  House  against  these  provi- 
sions. I  invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  these  letters: 


UifrvBwrrr  op  HAWAn. 
Honolulu,  HawaU,  September  4,  1968. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Mink:  I  write  in  relation  to 
the  "Antl-Dlsruptlon  Amendments"  In  the 
Senate  and  House  versions  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Bill  (S.  3769).  While  the  differing  ver- 
sions of  this  Bin  are  In  the  Senate-House 
conference,  I  want  to  file  with  you^-and  I 
hope  you  will  distribute  to  the  conferees  and 
other  members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Higher  Education — my  reactions  as  a  uni- 
versity president  who  would  have  to  admin- 
ister the  provisions  of  these  bills.  As  a  uni- 
versity administrator  who  has  been  Involved 
with  an  Intensive  sit-in  and  near  total  dis- 
ruption of  the  University's  activities  for  an 
extended  period,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
greatly  concerned  about  the  desirability  of 
eliminating  disruptive  activities  on  campus. 
I  am  not  so  confident  as  to  believe  this  will 
occur,  but  I  do  feel  that  we  must  eliminate 
all  those  situations  which  help  to  stir  the 
pot  of  activism  and  which  maintain  the 
mood  of  frustration  and  despair  which  breeds 
sit-ins  and  other  forms  of  violence. 

For  us  to  deal  effectively  with  these  dis- 
turbances we  must  have  the  utmost  flexibil- 
ity to  assess  a  range  of  disciplinary  actions 
and  penalties  which  will  be  appropriate  to 
each  situation  for  each  Individual.  Our  ulti- 
mate objection  Is  not  so  much  punitive  as 
It  Is  to  encourage  co-operation  In  support  of 
the  effort  of  the  University  In  trying  to  carry 
out  Its  educational  mission.  We  must  at  all 
costs  protect  the  freedom  of  expression  and 
Inquiry  on  our  campuses,  but  make  a  real 
effort  to  try  to  eliminate  those  circumstances 
which  deny  freedom  to  all  but  those  who 
would  disrupt  the  campus  and  thus  play 
right  Into  the  hands  of  those  whom  we  are 
attempting  to  discipline.  Thus  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we,  the  administrators,  should  be 
required  to  Impose  automatically  rather  dras- 
tic penalties  on  all  recipients  of  Federal 
funds  regardless  of  the  nature  and  severity 
of  their  offense.  I  can  assure  you  this  only 
makes  the  disruptive  offenses  more  drastic 
the  next  time  around.  There  la  nothing  that 
a  militant  would  like  better  than  to  be  able 
to  demonstrate  clearly  our  obvious  miscar- 
riage of  Justice  In  the  assessment  of  a  pen- 
alty. 

I  fully  realize  that  the  Senate  version. 
which  Indicates  that  there  Is  nothing  In  the 
Act  to  prevent  us  from  refusing  to  extend 
a  Federal  assistance  program  to  any  Individ- 
ual because  of  bis  misconduct.  Is  not  neces- 
sarily a  great  step  forward.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  could  do  that  at  the  present  time 
under  our  present  rules.  However,  the  al- 
ternative mechanism  written  Into  the  House 
budget.  I  believe,  Is  totally  untenable,  and 
I  hope  that  you  will  work  strongly  against 
Its  acceptance  In  the  Conference  Committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ROBEXT  W.  HIATT, 

Acting  President. 

Washington  State  Untveesitt, 

Pullman.  Wash.,  August  26, 1968. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Mink:  I  am  writing  you  In  re- 
gard to  two  legislative  Items  of  extreme  Im- 
portance to  higher  education  In  the  United 
States.  One  has  to  do  with  the  restrictions 
on  the  freedom  of  colleges  and  universities 
and  courts  to  decide  what  penalties  may  be 
assessed  against  those  Involved  In  campus 
disturbances.  The  second  Is  related  to  the 
NDEA  Title  IV  Doctoral  Fellowships. 

The  position  of  this  Institution  on  this 
Important  matter  Is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing statement  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
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the  National  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  lAhd-Orant  Colleges: 

1.  Responsible  college  and  university  au- 
thorities are  even  more  concerned  than 
members  of  Congress  about  the  desirability 
of  eliminating  disruptive  activities  on 
campus. 

2.  In  order  to  deal  with  such  disturbances 
effectively,  both  higher  education  authori- 
ties and  the  courts  mubt  t>e  free  to  assess  a 
range  of  disciplinary  actions  and  penalties 
appropriate  to  e«u:h  situation.  In  such  manner 
as  will  encourage  cooperation  with  and  sup- 
port of  the  actions  of  university  and  civil 
authorities. 

3.  Congressional  action  to  require  the  auto- 
matic Imposition  of  certain  rather  drastic 
penalties  on  all  recipients  of  Federal  funds 
(regardless  of  the  character  or  severity  of 
their  offense)  may  stimulate  rather  than  di- 
minish campus  disruptions.  For  example: 
Take  the  case  of  two  students,  one  an  active 
and  Inflammatory  Inciter  of  campus  dis- 
turbances, the  other  one  Involved  In  a  minor 
way  by  emotion,  excitement,  and  Immatur- 
ity. Justice  may  call  In  the  one  case  for  ex- 
pulsion by  the  university  after  a  hearing,  the 
other  for  temporary  probation  or  a  warning. 
In  the  courts  one  may  call  for  rather  severe 
penalties,  financial  and  otherwise,  after  an 
extended  trial  and  long  appeal  process;  the 
other  properly  may  Involve  only  a  plea  of 
guilty  and  a  minor  penalty.  If  both  activities 
carry  with  them  mandatory  exclusion  from 
financial  assistance  essential  to  college  at- 
tendance, neither  university  authorities  nor 
the  courts  can  assess  ptenaltles  appropriate 
to  the  offense.  Nothing  could  better  suit  the 
purpose  of  the  militants  who  wish  to  disrupt 
our  campuses,  or  enlist  mistaken  support 
for  their  activities,  than  the  clear  miscar- 
riage of  justice  In  the  assessment  of  penal- 
ties. 

I  hope  that  you  will  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  allowing  the  university  administra- 
tors some  leeway  In  the  Interpretation  of 
both  the  extent  of  the  Involvement  of  a  stu- 
dent In  disruptive  activities  and  his  conse- 
quent punishment. 

On  the  other  point,  the  NDEA  Title  IV 
Doctoral  Fellowship*,  I  wish  to  express  my 
concern  about  the  drastic  cut  In  this  fel- 
lowship program  and  the  effect  on  the  future 
supply  of  college  and  university  teachers  and 
the  present  programs  In  the  Institutions.  I 
hope  that  you  will  do  what  you  can  to  Ini- 
tiate action  to  grant  the  full  amount  of  the 
budget  request  for  this  Item. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Qlenn  Terrell, 

President. 


University  of  Kentucky, 
Lexington,  Ky.,  August  28,  1968. 
Hon.  Patsy  T.  Mink, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congrxsswoman  Mink:  As  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  I  should  like  to  express  to  you  the 
deep  concern  which  the  administration  of 
the  University  of  Kentucky  feels  over  the  dif- 
ferences which  exist  between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968,  now  known  as  S.  3769,  with 
respect  to  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  col- 
leges and  universities  and  courts  to  decide 
what  penalties  may  be  assessed  against  those 
Involved  In  campus  disturbances. 

We  strongly  favor  the  Senate  version  which 
leaves  the  university  free  to  assess  appro- 
priate penalties  (Including  loss  of  financial 
aid )  by  clarifying  their  legal  authority  with 
respect  to  federal  financial  aid.  To  date  the 
University  of  Kentucky  has  been  successful 
In  handling  student  unrest  under  a  recently 
adopted  Student  Code  which  provides  a  legal 
basis  for  action  against  students  engaged  In 
disruptive    activities.    We    feel    that    If    the 
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House  version  should  be  adopted  our  present 
policies  would  be  placed  In  Jeopardy  and  It 
might  result  In  stlmuljatlng  rather  than  di- 
minishing campus  disruptions. 

Any  assistance  which  you  may  give  toward 
maintaining  the  freedom  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  courts  to  decide  what  penalties 
may  be  assessed  against  those  Involved  In 
campus  disruptions  will  be  deeply  appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely, 

A.  D.  KnwAN. 
Interim  President. 
Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  N.H.,  June  10, 1968. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mrs.  Mink;  We  should  like  to  bring 
to  your  attention  the  enclosed  statement  re- 
lated to  H.R.  16729  which  was  approved  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Faculty  of  Dart- 
mouth College  on  June  3,  1968. 

We  hope  that  this  statement  will  aid  you 
In  the  consideration  of  this  bill  and,  partic- 
ularly, the  amendment  sponsored  by  Rep- 
resentatives Scherle,  Wyman  and  Smith. 
Sincerely, 

John  B.  Copenhaver, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Organiza- 
tion and  Policy. 
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Faculty  Statement  on  H.R.  16729 

The  Faculty  of  Dartmouth  College  wishes 
to  make  known  Its  opposition  to  certain 
amendments  to  H.R.  16729,  a  bill  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  authorize 
the  continuance  of  Federal  financlal-ald  pro- 
grams for  college  and  university  students. 
The  amendments  In  question  were  sponsored 
by  Reps.  WllUsmi  J.  Scherle  (R-Iowa),  Louis 
C.  Wyman  (R-N.H),  and  Neal  Smith  (D- 
lowa) .  In  essence,  all  deny  eligibility  for  Fed- 
eral funds  to  students  who  have  engaged  In 
rlotlous  and  disruptive  activities. 

The  Faculty  of  Dartmouth  College  also 
finds  riotous  behavior  deplorable  and  has 
made  this  position  clear  In  a  policy  statement 
Issued  by  Its  Executive  Committee  to  all 
members  of  the  College  community : 

"Dartmouth  College  prizes  and  defends 
the  right  of  free  speech,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  to  make  his  own  decisions, 
while  at  the  same  time  recognizing  that  such 
freedom  exists  In  the  context  of  law  and  of 
responsibility  for  one's  actions.  .  .  .  Protest  or 
demonstration  shall  not  be  discouraged,  so 
long  as  neither  force  nor  the  threat  of  force 
Is  used,  and  so  long  as  the  orderly  processes 
of  the  College  are  not  dellt>erately  ob- 
structed. Violations  of  these,  the  most  basic 
principles  of  a  free  academic  community,  by 
faculty  or  students  will  be  treated  as  a  most 
serious  violation  of  college  regulations." 

The  Faculty  fears,  however,  that  the 
Scherle,  Wyman  and  Smith  amendments 
would  prove  less  a  help  than  a  hindrance 
to  the  continuing  effort  to  provide  educa- 
tion for  all  qualified  students  within  the 
context  of  a  free  and  open,  though  orderly, 
community.  By  Imposing  Congresslonally  de- 
fined standards  and  penalties,  these  amend- 
ments represent  an  unwarranted  Federal 
Intrusion  on  academic  affairs,  one  that  limits 
the  range  of  Institutional  response  to  student 
disorders.  Moreover,  Insofar  as  these  amend- 
ments provide  penalties  only  for  needy  stu- 
dents receiving  Federal  aid,  they  really  do 
no  more  than  to  Impose  double  penalties  on 
those  least  able  to  afford  such  financial  loss 
while  providing  no  sanctions  against  those 
students  financially  more  fortunate.  This 
double  standard  is  unjust. 

Lastly,  the  faculty  fears  that  the  vague 
and  ambiguous  wording  of  these  provisions 
would  have  unfortunate  consequences.  Some 
of  the  clauses  appear  to  have  retroactive 
Intent,  and  all  of  them  are  so  all-Inclusive 


in  language  that  Federal  funds  could  easily 
be  denied  to  students  guilty  only  of  rela- 
tively inconsequential  misdemeanors,  even 
when  committed  long  In  the  past.  As  a 
result,  these  amendments  run  counter  to  the 
basic  purpose  of  the  legislation  Itself,  which 
Is  to  provide  educational  funds  for  the  needy 
and  disadvantaged.  Eklucatlon  can  help 
change  antl-soclal  behavior  and  make  p>ast 
or  present  rioters  Into  useful,  self-support- 
ing members  of  society,  committed  to  the 
peaceful  advancement  of  that  society. 

In  light  of  these  considerations,  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Dartmouth  College  condemns  the 
amendments  In  question  and  urges  that  the 
Senate  of  the  Unltej^^lates  remove  them 
from  Its  version  of  ITr.  16729.  To  attain 
this  legislative  end,  and  to  give  these  views 
the  widest  possible  publicity,  the  Faculty 
directs  Its  Committee  on  Organization  and 
Policy  to  send  copies  of  this  present  state- 
ment to  such  meml)ers  of  the  Congress  and  to 
such  news  media  as  the  Committee  shall 
deem  appropriate. 


SUPPORT  MEDICAID 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  3.  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  U.S.  Senate  embarked  upon  a  course 
of  action  which  can  be  described  only 
as  an  unconscionable  breach  of  faith, 
not  only  with  millions  of  medically  in- 
digent families  but  also  with  the  sov- 
ereign States  without  whom  this  Union 
could  not  exist.  I  refer  to  the  action  of 
the  Senate  in  slashing  Federal  appropri- 
ations for  the  medicaid  program. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Senate  in 
cutting  from  50  percent  to  25  percent 
Federal  reimbursement  under  the  Fed- 
eral medicaid  program  is  regressive  and 
improvident,  inhuman,  and  irresponsible. 
Its  impact  on  the  health  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  be  catastrophic.  Even 
more  destructive  will  be  the  loss  of  faith 
among  the  people  of  our  Nation  in  the 
integrity  of  our  Government  and  in  the 
legislative  process. 

During  the  past  several  months,  every 
one  in  this  House  and  I  assume  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  was  plagued  with 
a  deluge  of  letters  protesting  a  mythical 
bill  whose  intent  was  to  destroy  the  en- 
tire social  security  system.  The  extent  to 
which  so  many  of  the  public  were  pre- 
pared to  l>elieve  such  an  outrageous 
rumor  clearly  demonstrates  that  many 
Americans  question  the  good  faith  of 
their  Government  in  all  its  branches.  The 
action  taken  by  the  Senate  will  confirm 
the  fears  of  these  people  that  our  social 
security  program  and  other  similar  pro- 
grams are  supported  by  nothing  more 
substantial  than  congressional  whim. 

For  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  Senate  action  will  amoimt  to  a 
loss  of  more  than  $90  million.  What  is 
particularly  vicious  about  this  action  of 
the  Senate  is  that  this  is  the  second  time 
Congress  is  cutting  back  on  so  vital  a  pro- 
gram which  has  hardly  even  gotten  off 
the  ground.  The  first  congressional  cut 
obliged  the  State  of  New  York  to  retreat 
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on  the  finest  program  designed  to  bring 
quality  medical  care  to  the  medically  In- 
digent people  of  our  State.  What  the  Sen- 
ate proposes  now  will  all  but  destroy  that 
program. 

I  suspect,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  too  mar^r 
Senators  have  been  so  preoccupied  as 
students  of  pornography  that  they  can  no 
longer  recognize  an  obscenity  when  they 
perpetrate  it. 

I  strongly  urge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the 
Senate  does  not  under  its  own  power 
rescind  its  unconscionable,  irresporislble 
action,  then  this  House  should  make  it 
crystal  clear  to  that  august  body  that 
under  no  circumstances  will  that  medic- 
aid budget  cut  be  agreed  upon  in  con- 
ference. 

If  House  conferees  do  in  fact  submit  to 
Senate  blandishments  and  agree  to  this 
outrage.  I  want  to  serve  notice  on  this 
House  that  in  that  event  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  voting  against  and  oppose  any 
such  conference  report.  I  am  confident 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  Members  of 
this  House  will  join  together  in  a  vigorous 
attempt  to  defeat  any  such  conference 
report.  This  is  an  Issue  on  which  we  can- 
not temporize  nor  compromise.  Too  many 
lives  are  at  stake  for  us  to  accept  what 
the  Senate  proposes. 


CU1.VER   COMMENDS   PATRIOTISM 
OP   YOUTHFUL   CONSTITUENT 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  3.  196S   . 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  constituent  of 
mine,  Mr.  Clyde  E.  Buerge,  stating  that 
he  thought  it  most  unfortunate  that  pub- 
licity about  young  people  is  primarily  of 
an  uncomplimentary  nature,  and  that 
good  and  patriotic  deeds  of  young  people 
receive  little  or  no  attention. 

I,  too.  have  always  thought  this  most 
regrettable,  and  have  tried,  therefore, 
whenever  possible  to  commend  publicly 
young  people  who  have  engaged  in  par- 
ticularly constructive  activities  or  per- 
formed noteworthy  deeds. 

I  was.  therefore,  very  pleased  to  be  ad- 
vised by  Mr.  Buerge  of  the  patriotic  ac- 
tions of  his  young  neighbor.  16-year-old 
Steven  Bahsen  of  Clinton,  Iowa.  Steven, 
to  show  his  respect  for  the  flag  of  this 
great  Nation,  has  erected  a  16-  or  18-foot 
flagpole  in  his  front  yard,  and  every 
morning,  weather  permitting,  he  hoists 
the  flag  and  respectfully  lowers  it  in  the 
evening. 

I  would  like  to  commend  both  Mr. 
Buerge  and  Steven  for  their  actions.  Mr. 
Buerge.  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  disturbed  about 
the  lack  of  recognition  of  responsible  and 
respectful  behavior  of  most  young  peo- 
ple, has  asked  that  one  of  his  organiza- 
tion's Sterling  Silver  Good  Citizens 
Medal  and  Certificate  be  given  to  Steven. 
Mr.  Buerge  is  thus  practicing  what  he 
is  preaching. 

Steven  is  to  be  highly  commended  for 
giving  quiet  but  public  demonstration  of 
respect  for  the  flag  of  his  country.  As  I 
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stated  In  my  letter  to  him.  the  strength 
of  our  country  rests  in  Its  people.  Ever 
since  the  founding  of  this  great  Nation, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people 
have  worked  quietly  and  often  courage- 
ously to  build  a  strong  and  prosperous 
and  free  and  just  America,  and  when 
necessary  they  have  fought  bravely  to 
defend  their  land  and  to  help  others  es- 
cape tyranny.  Steven's  actions  and  my 
own  personal  observations  during  my 
visits  to  every  high  school  in  the  Second 
District  have  convinced  me  that  the  vast 
majority  of  our  youth  are  continuing 
this  tradition. 
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WHY  VICE  PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY 
MERITS  THE  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  3.  1968 

Mr.  DINGKT.T..  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  Insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  an  excellent  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nessean.  a  distinguished  newspaper  of 
broad  distribution  and  influence,  endors- 
ing the  candidacy  of  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey. 

That  excellent  editorial  entitled  "Of 
the  Three.  Only  Mr.  Humphrey  Offers 
Qualities  Nation  Will  Desperately  Need" 
sets  forth  with  great  clarity  the  reasons 
why  Vice  President  Humphrey  merits 
the  support  of  the  American  people  in 
the  high  ofSce  he  seeks. 
Or  THE  Three.  Only  Mr.  Humphrey  OrrERS 

QnAUTiES  Nation  Will  Desperatclt  Need 

As  voters  look  to  the  November  election  In 
the  troubled  and  turbulent  year  of  1968  there 
Is  a  cloud  of  uneasiness  and  unrest  settling 
over  the  land. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  threatens  world  peace 
and  drains  the  domestic  economy.  Warfaire 
In  the  cities  threatens  order  and  drains  na- 
tional seir-confldence. 

Old  people  seem  unable  to  communicate 
with  the  young:  yoiuig  people  say  they  don't 
trust  anybody  over  30.  White  people  are 
hostile  to  blaclc  people  because  of  rlota  In 
the  cities:  black  people  are  hostile  to  white 
people  because  of  Justice  too  long  denied; 
the  well-to-do  and  the  middle  class  think  of 
the  poor  as  shiftless  and  lazy:  the  poor  think 
of  the  rich  as  arrogant  and  the  middle  class 
as  unfeeling. 

In  this  environment  the  voters  enthusi- 
astically respond  to  overworked  political 
cliches  as  they  look  for  too-simple  solutions 
to  the  most  complex  equations  In  the  history 
of  man. 

A  candidate  says,  "let  us  have  law  and 
order,"  and  this  evokes  an  emotional  out- 
burst as  If  the  crying  needs  of  the  cities 
suddenly  had  been  met. 

A  candidate  says,  "let  us  get  all  the  way 
in  the  war  in  Vietnam,  or  get  all  the  way 
out."  and  there  are  cheers  and  ovations  as  If 
the  critical  conflict  In  Southeast  Asia  has 
been  won. 

It  Is  because  these  simplistic,  cut-and- 
drled  statements  express  what  people  want 
to  do — not  what  can  be  done — that  Richard 
M.  Nixon  now  leads  in  all  the  public  opinion 
polls  In  the  race  for  the  presidency  and 
George  C  Wallace  has  found  such  widespread 
favorable  voter  sentiment. 

Mr.  Nixon  Is  the  master  of  mixed  general- 


izations. Mr.  Wallace  is  the  master  of  specific 
generalization.  In  ordinary  times  the  vague 
utterances  of  Mr.  Nixon  would  be  uninspir- 
ing and  the  direct  slams  of  Mr.  Wallace  would 
be  a  Joke. 

In  the  current  campaign  there  is  not  a 
single  Issue  which  Mr.  Nixon  has  met  head- 
on:  not  a  single  problem  area  for  which  he 
has  offered  a  clear-cut.  pKMltlve  workable 
program. 

And  there  is  not  a  single  Issue  for  which 
Mr.  Wallace  hasn't  offered  a  poeltlve  answer — 
invariably  the  wrong  one. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  campaign  Mr. 
Nixon's  strategy  has  been  to  obscure  the 
issues  in  a  smokescreen  of  meaningless 
rhetoric.  Mr.  Wallace  has  bad  a  different 
approach.  He  has  sought  to  set  fire  to  the 
issues  and  let  reason  burn.  But  at  some  point 
the  voters  of  the  nation  must  come  to  see 
through  the  smoke  and  Are  and  view  the 
future  of  the  country  In  terms  of  what  must 
be  done  and  what  can  be  done  realistically. 

And  there  Is  but  one  candidate  in  the  race 
for  the  presidency  who  has  demonstrated  a 
recognition  that  It  will  take  more  than  cam- 
paign oratory  to  make  a  successful 
presidency. 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  the  public  opinion 
polls  Indicate,  is  not  ahead  in  the  political 
popularity  contest. 

He  has  not  sought  to  become  an  "easy 
answer"  candidate.  He  knows  and  admits 
there  are  no  easy  answers.  Beyond  that  his 
personality,  his  wisdom,  his  compassion  and 
his  conviction  have  been  submerged  over  a 
period  of  trying  years  in  the  fog  of  unpopu- 
larity which  has  surrounded  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Too  few  people  have  come  to  see  blm  as 
his  own  man. 

But  as  the  few  remaining  weeks  pass  be- 
fore the  election,  the  voters  of  the  nation 
are  going  to  have  to  ponder  the  true  nature 
of  the  world  in  which  they  live.  They  are 
going  to  have  to  look  honestly  at  the  three 
men  who  ask  for  their  votes  and  decide  which 
one  of  the  three  can  best  be  trusted  with  the 
trying  and  tremendous  power  of  the  presi- 
dency. They  must  ask:  Can  Richard  Nixon 
be  trusted?  Should  George  Wallace  be 
triisted? 

The  voters  must  look  at  each  man  as  an 
individual  and  judge  not  what  the  man 
promises  he  will  do,  but  what  can  be  done 
to  take  the  nation  through  a  terribly  dif- 
ficult time. 

It  is  easy  to  promise — as  Mr.  Nixon  does — 
that  he  will  end  the  war  and  that  in  the 
meantime  he  will  prosecute  it  more  effec- 
tively. It  Is  easy  to  promise — as  Mr.  Wallace 
does — that  he  will  "win  the  war  or  get  out." 

It  is  easy  to  promise — as  Mr.  Nixon  does — 
that  rioting  in  the  streets  will  end  when  he 
becomes  President  because  law  and  order  will 
prevail.  It  Is  easy  to  promise — as  Mr.  Wallace 
does — that  rioters  will  be  shot. 

It  is  more  difficult  and  less  pwpular  to  eay 
candidly  to  the  American  people — as  Mr. 
Humphrey  does — that  it  will  require  still 
more  patience,  more  determination  and  a 
greater  effort  than  ever  before  to  find  a  way 
to  peace  in  Vietnam.  It  Is  more  honest — if 
less  attractive — to  say  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  more  and  better  trained  and  better 
paid  police  officers  are  needed  to  fight 
crime — but  to  admit  that  the  riots  and  vio- 
lence in  the  Blums  of  the  cities  won't  go 
away  until  conditions  which  create  unrest 
axe  wiped  out. 

These  are  not  words  most  Americans  want 
to  hear.  Mr.  Humphrey  is  challenging  the 
nation  at  a  time  when  its  people  want  to 
turn  away  from  reality  and  seek  shelter  from 
pressure  and  tension.  But  this  Is  no  time 
to  dodge  or  hide. 

Throughout  his  career  Mr.  Humphrey  has 
been  the  apostle  of  the  unpopular  cause.  If 
one  figure  In  American  politics  has  been  will- 
ing to  stand  up  against  the  storm  and  tide 
of  extremism  it  has  been  Mr.  Humphrey. 
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When  the  nation  was  hung  up  on  witch 
hunts,  and  Mr.  Nixon  was  leading  the  way, 
Mr.  Humphrey  was  working  to  put  down  false 
fears  and  to  protect  the  rights  and  reputa- 
tions of  Innocent  citizens. 

When  the  nation  was  hung  up  on  racism 
and  Mr.  Wallace  was  leading  the  way,  Mr. 
Humphrey  was  working  to  provide  laws  to 
bring  about  equal  Justice  and  opportunity 
for  every  citizen. 

He  has  been  a  progressive  mayor,  a 
thoughtful  senator,  a  party  leader  dedicated 
to  reform  and  opposed  to  blind  reaction.  If, 
as  Vice  President  he  has  been  part  of  an  ad- 
ministration which  seems  to  have  been  too 
much  infiuenced  by  the  military,  the  ques- 
tion now  for  the  voters  Is  which  of  the  three 
candidates  has  the  fortitude  and  integrity 
to  break  away  from  a  course  of  militarism? 

The  answer  is  Hubert  Humphrey. 

If  he  has  been  part  of  an  administration 
during  which  riots  have  developed  in  the 
streets,  the  question  now  for  the  voters  Is 
which  of  the  three  candidates  has  the  Judg- 
ment and  compassion  to  find  the  long-range 
answers  to  social  disorder? 

The  answer  is  Hubert  Humphrey. 

And  which  of  the  three  candidates  has  the 
insight  to  recognize  the  forces  at  work  in  the 
world  and  has  the  capacity  to  deal  with  those 
forces  in  the  search  for  peace? 

Again,  the  answer  is  Humphrey. 

Which  of  the  three  candidates  has  the  In- 
tellect and  balance  and  self-confidence  to 
hold  in  his  hands  the  awesome  power  of  the 
nuclear  bomb?  That  Is  the  ultimate  and 
dangeroiw  question. 

Certainly  the  answer  is  Hubert  Humphrey. 

It  Is  true  there  have  been  some  experiences 
that  have  eluded  him.  He  never  appeared  on 
national  television  with  a  pet  puppy  dog  to 
explain  away  questionable  campaign  contri- 
butions. That  was  Mr.  Nixon's  major  acting 
role.  He  never  appeared  on  national  TV 
standing  in  a  schoolhouse  door  In  an  effort 
to  keep  Negro  students  out  of  school.  That 
was  Mr.  Wallace's  scene. 

Mr.  Humphrey's  record  Is  not  marked  by 
scandal  or  stupidity  and  it  gives  Insight  to 
the  sort  of  man  he  is:  honest,  a  fighter. 
Intelligent,  loyal  to  a  fault. 

True  today  he  seems  unpopular.  He  la 
hsu-assed  and  heckled.  But  he  Is  no  quitter. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  American  citizen 
to  analyze  and  refiect  soberly  before  deciding 
on  matters  of  great  consequence. 

The  coming  election  Is  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence. What  is  needed  Is  leadership  that 
is  willing  to  deal  with  determination  and 
conscience  in  the  years  ahead,  attracting — 
not  dismissing — the  best  brains  available 
and  the  best  talent  available  to  move  the 
country  on  a  sensible  and  sound  course. 

The  times  are  perilous.  Wishing  they  would 
change  and  putting  false  hopes  in  phantom 
leaders  will  only  make  the  future  more 
difficult. 

The  nation  needs  Hubert  Humphrey  to  be 
president  more  than  Hubert  Hiunphrey 
needs  the  office  to  climax  a  career  of  distin- 
guished service. 

He  is  the  candidate  who  can  be  trusted. 
This  newspaper  endorses  his  candidacy, 
pleads  his  cause  and  urges  his  election. 


ASSOCIATED     IN-GROUP     DONORS- 
UNITED    GIVERS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  most  outstanding 
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humanitarian  organization,  the  Asso- 
ciated In-Group  Donors-United  Givers 
of  southern  California. 

Formed  in  1951  by  a  group  represent- 
ing Industry,  labor,  and  the  public,  AID- 
United  Givers  was  organized  to  assist  In 
collection  and  distribution  of  funds  to 
major  health  and  welfare  causes  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area.  Since  that  time  AID- 
United  Givers  has  collected  and  distrib- 
uted more  than  $140  million  to  approxi- 
mately 3,000  different  charitable  health 
and  welfare  organizations  throughout  the 
Nation. 

A  few  of  the  major  recipient  orga- 
nizations are  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety; American  Red  Cross;  Arthritis 
Foundation;  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Los  Angeles;  City  of  Hoije,  Los  Angeles; 
community  chests  and  united  funds; 
Crippled  Children's  Society;  Heart  Asso- 
ciation; Hospital  Charity  Fund.  Los 
Angeles;  National  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Society;  Johi.  Tracy  Clinic,  Los  Angeles; 
and  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association. 

The  board  of  directors  of  AID-United 
Givers  is  composed  equally  of  represent- 
atives of  labor,  management,  and  the 
general  public.  The  dedication,  work,  and 
superior  leadership  of  the  individuals 
connected  with  this  progrsim  are  evident 
in  its  steady  growth  from  $l'/2  million 
collected  in  1951  to  almost  $15  million  in 
1967. 

A  number  of  the  men  responsible  for 
this  growth  are: 

Mr.  Harry  J.  Volk,  who  served  as  AID's 
president  from  1951  to  1954.  He  was  one 
of  the  group  of  pioneering  leaders  of 
management,  labor,  and  the  general 
public  who  brought  AID  into  being  and 
guided  it  in  the  collection  and  distribu- 
tion of  its  first  year's  $l'/2  million. 

Mr.  Justin  W.  Dart  served  as  president 
in  1954  to  1955.  During  his  term  AID 
resiohed  100,000  givers  and  collected  more 
than  $3  million. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Cannon  also  served  a  1- 
year  term,  1955-56,  and  during  his  pres- 
idency AID  collections  exceeded  $5  mil- 
lion, and  divisions  of  AID  were  estab- 
lished in  Orange  Coimty,  Pasadena,  and 
San  Bernardino  County. 

Mr.  Charles  Luclonan  was  president 
from  1956  to  1958.  Duiing  his  term  the 
organization's  production  exceeded  $7 
million  annually  for  the  first  time,  and  a 
new  division  was  launched  in  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mr.  Charles  Ducommun  served  2 
years,  1958-60  as  AID's  president.  Over 
$8  million  was  collected  and  distributed 
armually  during  this  time  period  and  a 
new  dlvLsion  was  established  in  San  Luis 
Obispo. 

Mr.  Thomas  Pitts  served  a  1-year  term 
as  president,  1960-61.  During  his  tenure, 
AID  reached  a  record  300,000  givers  and 
2,000  chapters. 

Mr.  Johui  Mage,  1961-62  president. 
guided  AID  over  the  $10  million  a  year 
collection  and  distribution  mark.  AID 
now  had  nine  divisions,  strung  through- 
out southern  California. 

Mr.  Charles  Fleishman  served  as  AID 
president  in  the  1962-64  period.  AID 
membership  during  his  term  advanced 
to  the  350,000  mark.  Collection  and  dis- 
tribution exceeded  $11  million  a  year. 
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Mr.  Edward  T.  Shedlock,  AID's  1964- 
66  president,  led  the  organization's  drive 
in  which  annual  production  exceeded 
$13  million  and  the  first  million  dollar 
a  year  chapter,  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  em- 
ployees, became  a  reality. 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Lowery,  AID  president 
for  1966-68,  guided  AID  ovier  the  $14 
million  a  year  mark  and  a  contributing 
membership  of  over  400,000. 

Mr.  George  F.  Elmendorf,  current 
president  of  AID,  was  elected  for  a  2- 
year  term  ending  in  1970.  He  has  already 
evidenced  the  dedication  and  judgment 
for  the  task  of  leading  AID-United  Giv- 
ers to  new  heights. 

Mr.  John  T.  Wolfe,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  AID-United  Givers, 
has  for  a  number  of  years  provided  the 
continuity  and  very  able  direction  for 
the  AID-United  Givers  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  through  the  unselfish 
dedication  to  humanitarian  principles 
of  men  such  as  these  and  the  thousands 
who  have  worked  with  them,  that  the 
concerned  citizens  of  this  Nation  are 
able  to  reach  and  assist  the  truly  under- 
privileged and  needy  individuals  of  this 
country. 

AID-United  Givers,  and  the  individu- 
als working  with  and  contributing  to  the 
organization  are  worthy  of  our  praise 
and  the  program  is  certainly  deserving 
of  our  support. 


TIME  FOR  ACTION 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  3,  1968 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  extreme 
radical  groups,  who  have  adopted  Nazi 
storm  trooper  tactics  in  heckling  the 
presidential  candidates,  have  publicly  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  stage  demon- 
strations at  polling  places  on  election 
day. 

Having  been  forewarned  by  these  self- 
declared  revolutionary  groups,  there  is  a 
clear  need  for  action  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  prevent  a  small  and  irre- 
sponsible minority  from  disrupting  our 
country's  orderly  electoral  process. 

There  is  a  clear  line  between  such  dis- 
sent and  freedom  of  speech.  The  recently 
enacted  civil  rights  law  empowers  the 
Attorney  General  to  take  legal  action 
against  those  who  cross  State  lines  for 
the  purpose  of  fomenting  civil  disorder. 

The  time  has  come — Indeed,  it  is  over- 
due— for  the  Justice  Department  to  take 
such  action  and  provide  assistance  to 
State  and  local  officials  who  are  faced 
with  the  disruptive  problems  caused  by 
self -proclaimed  revolutionary  groups. 

Twentieth-century  history  points  out 
that  totalitarian  groups  first  try  to  im- 
mobilize, then  destroy  the  orderly  proc- 
esses of  democracy.  This  was  true  in  Ger- 
many in  the  iate  1920's  and  early  1930's 
when  Hitler's  storm  troopers  succeeded 
in  bringing  down  the  Weimar  Republic. 
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We  must  not  pennlt  this  to  happen  In 
America. 

If.  as  some  say,  there  Is  fear  abroad  in 
our  land  today,  It  Is  a  consequence  of  the 
Inaction  of  top-level  authorities  in  the 
face  of  Increasing  disorder  and  defiance 
of  the  law.  For  although  the  American 
people,  throughout  our  history,  have  rec- 
ognized the  right  to  dissent,  we  have  also 
imderstood  the  need  to  maintain  our  law- 
ful, orderly  process  of  government. 

The  first  responsibility  of  officials 
sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution  is  to 
protect  our  Nation's  institutions.  His- 
tory's sternest  judgment  of  the  incum- 
bent administration  may  well  be  that  it 
failed  to  do  so. 


THIS  HOSPITAL  HOLDS  PRICE  LINE 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  WORSE 

or  JtASSACHnsnrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Melrose-WsUcefleld  Hospital 
In  Massachusetts  has  accomplished  the 
impossible — for  the  third  consecutlTe 
year  in  a  row  this  commimity  hospital 
has  managed  not  to  raise  its  prices  on 
room  rents.  Now,  as  in  1965,  the  room 
rent  for  a  semiprlvate  accommodation  is 
$43,  less  than  any  comparable  commu- 
nity hospital  In  the  area.  While  other 
hospitals  In  the  area  have  been  raising 
their  room  rents  by  an  average  10  per- 
cent per  year,  how  has  Melrose- 
Wakefield  managed  to  hold  the  cost  line? 

According  to  the  hospital's  general  di- 
rector. Mr.  William  Nellls.  the  key  is  In 
a  new  approach  to  management  that  the 
hospital  initiated  a  few  years  ago.  In  es- 
sence the  new  approach  embodies  the 
concepts  of  systems  management  and 
applies  cost-cutting  techniques  adapted 
from  American  industry  to  hospital 
administration. 

Through  the  use  of  such  Industrial 
management  techniques  as  space  utiliza- 
tion, position  control  ^udles  and  budget 
controls,  great  savings  have  been  ef- 
fected. As  one  who  has  long  been  Inter- 
ested in  the  application  of  such  systems 
management  techniques  to  the  solution 
of  public  problems.  I  am  greatly  pleased 
to  see  the  successful  application  of  them 
in  this  vital  area.  I  think  it  proves  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  In  the  sys- 
tems approach. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in  the  Recou)  an 
article  outlining  this  achievement  which 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe  of  October 
1,  1968: 

This  Hospital  Holos  Price  Likx 
(By  Herbert  Black) 

MelroM-Wakefield  Hospital  Is  NOT  raising 
Its  t43  room  rents  today  while  most  hospitals 
In  Its  class  are  going  up  from  $3  to  f6  per 
day. 

In  fact,  this  Is  the  third  Oct.  1  In  a  row 
that  Melrose-Wakefleld  has  held  the  line. 
During  this  same  period  most  hospital  rates 
have  gone  up  30  percent. 

How  has  this  community  hospital  man- 
aged to  halt  splrallng  costs  while  prices  at 
similar  bosptals  have  been  going  up  an  aver- 
age 10  percent  each  year? 
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William  L.  Nellls.  general  director,  says  the 
key  to  this  fe«t  Is  a  new  approach  to  hospital 
administration  that  applies  the  cost-cutting 
techniques  of  American  Industry  to  bospttal 
operations. 

He  gave  much  credit  to  the  trustees,  "who 
recruited  individuals  from  Industry,  running 
the  gamut  from  electronics,  manufacturing 
and  air  force  systems. "  He  said  five  of  the 
top  eight  administrative  positions  are  staffed 
by  non-hoepltal  f)eople. 

The  five  administrators  art  headed  by  Nel- 
lls. who  received  a  degree  In  buslneas  admin- 
istration from  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles,  became  an  administrator  in  the 
oil  business  In  Canada  and  Turkey,  worked 
as  a  unit  management  director  at  Beth  Israel 
Hospital  before  going  to  Melrose-Wakefleld 
in  1»«6. 

Other  members  of  the  team  from  Indus- 
try: Richard  L.  Plynn,  fiscal  services  direc- 
tor, from  Sylvanla;  William  J.  Hegarty,  di- 
rector of  development  and  public  relations, 
from  Weet«m  Electric:  Donald  M.  SlUlter, 
house  services  director,  former  U.3.  Air  Force 
lieutenant  colonel  and  specialist  In  admin- 
istrative services;  Keldon  J.  TenagUer.  direc- 
tor of  personnel,  from  Boston  Mutual  Life 
and  General  Motors. 

Melrose-Wakefleld  Is  charging  $43  per  day 
for  semiprlvate  rooms.  Had  the  annual  10 
percent  Increase  common  to  moat  hospitals 
been  put  Into  effect  over  the  past  three  years 
the  rate  starting  today  would  have  been  $66. 

This  figure  would  indicate  Melrose-Wake- 
fleld was  a  little  high  three  years  ago  when 
the  business  management  team  took  over  to 
stop  rising  costs.  With  Increases  In  effect  to- 
day, charges  at  some  other  community  hos- 
pitals are:  South  Shore,  M7:  Norwood,  tSl: 
Maiden.  t51;  Lawrence  MemoHal  in  Med- 
ford.  $49;  Beverly,  $63:  Winchester.  $46. 

Charges  of  community  hospitals  cannot 
accurately  be  compared  with  those  at  Boston 
teachmg  hospitals,  which  care  for  many 
acutely  111  patients  referred  to  them  by  com- 
munity hospitals.  Room  rates  In  the  teaching 
hospitals  are  roughly  $75  per  day. 

The  managers  at  Melrose-Wakefleld  said 
that  they  believe  they  have  demonstrated 
that  cost-volume-proflt  ratios  of  Industry 
can  be  made  to  apply  to  many  parts  of  hos- 
pital operation.  They  said  success  of  such 
efforts  depends  on  cooperation  of  the  medical 
staff,  which  they  have  received. 

NEW    CONTROLS 

Savings  have  been  effected  In  various  areas 
through  introduction  of  Industrial  concepts. 
For  example,  both  space  said  beds  are  being 
utilized  with  Increased  efficiency.  Position 
control  studies  allow  fewer  people  to  perform 
necessary  tasks.  Budget  controls  have  been 
extended  to  cost  accounting  systems  for  Indi- 
vidual departments.  New  services  have  been 
added  that  increase  Income,  such  as  a  home 
care  program  that  provides  medical  care  after 
a  hospital  stay. 

"The  home  care  program  has  allowed  Mel- 
rose-Wakefleld to  cut  down  average  hospital 
stays  from  eight  to  6.6  days.  This  saves  money 
for  the  patient  and  the  Increased  volume  of 
patients  Increases  hospital  Income." 

The  administration  has  obtained  more 
efficient  use  of  operating  rooms,  has  achieved 
Increased  efficiency  in  scheduling  nurse 
staffs  In  operating  rooms,  has  reduced  house- 
keeping costs  and  started  a  management 
training  program  for  people  In  middle  man- 
agement areas. 

Two  programs  that  have  helped  both  the 
community  and  the  hospital  are  the  Surgical 
Day  Care  Program  and  the  Emergency  Care 
Program  The  surgery  program  allows  pati- 
ents with  uncomplicated  surgery  to  be  treated 
In  a  single  day  without  occupying  a  hospital 
bed. 

This  saves  the  patient  money,  allows  beds 
to  be  used  for  more  seriously  sick  patients 
and  saves  the  hospital  money  by  Increasing 
the  patient  volume,  Nellls  said. 
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The  emergency  service  last  year  served 
over  31,000  patients.  Ten  years  ago  the  same 
service  treated  3700  persons.  The  hospital 
Is  making  money  through  Increased  volume 
from  the  emergency  ward,  whereas  a  few 
years  ago  this  service  was  one  of  the  most 
costly  to  the  Institution. 


LUCAS  COUNTY  SHERIFF  WILLIAM 
HIRSCH 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  3.  1968 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  retirement  from  public 
service  of  a  great  and  beloved  man  in 
my  city  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  He  is  Lucas 
County  Sheriff  William  Hirsch. 

Bill  Hirsch  Is  known  throughout  this 
country.  Not  by  the  newspapers  or  other 
communications  media  but  by  word  of 
mouth.  In  practically  every  city  in  the 
United  States  there  lives  a  man  or  a 
woman  who  has  known  Bill  Hirsch,  who 
loves  Bill  Hirsch  and  who  is  indebted  to 
him.  They  are  in  all  walks  of  life,  some 
rich  and  some  modestly  employed,  some 
in  the  factories  and  some  in  the  profes- 
sions. They  are  among  the  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who.  if  not  for  Bill 
Hirsch.  might  today  be  in  our  jails,  If 
they  escaped  the  electric  chair.  Today 
they  are  fathers  and  mothers  and  great 
citizens  of  their  communities  and  coun- 
try. 

For  35  years  tis  a  so-called  law  enforce- 
ment officer  in  the  Toledo  House  of  Cor- 
rection and  £is  sheriff  of  Lucas  County, 
Bill  Hirsch  has  given  that  responsibility 
a  new  dimension.  He  has  always  been  his 
brother's  keeper  and  his  abiding  task  has 
Ijeen  to  restore  to  society  those  humans 
who  reject  its  responsibilities.  His  career 
Is  a  testament  to  the  truth  of  his  own 
belief  in  his  fellow  man  for,  while  he  has 
never  carried  a  gun  or  handcuffed  a  pris- 
oner, he  has  never  lost  one  in  violence  or 
broken  word.  Yet  Bill  Hirsch  has  been 
responsible  for  well  over  100,000  prison- 
ers. 

The  man  and  the  heart  in  that  man 
are  the  result  of  an  all-absorbing  love 
of  his  country.  Bill  Hirsch  himself,  In  his 
autobiography,  states  that  "I  was  t)om 
at  the  age  of  13"  when  his  parents 
brought  him  to  America  from  their  na- 
tive Rumania.  His  lifetime  pattern  has 
been  to  serve  that  country  through  its 
people  who  have  momentarily  forgotten 
the  blessings  of  their  land.  In  his  belief, 
a  realization  of  the  full  meaning  of  our 
country  to  the  individual  is  sufficient  to 
prompt  his  restoration  to  the  habits  of 
responsible  citizenship. 

Bill  Hirsch  is  retiring  to  a  most  de- 
served rest.  In  behalf  of  the  many  thou- 
sEuids  who  must  remain  silent,  it  Is  fitting 
that  this  body  record  a  country's  grati- 
tude to  a  man  who  has  restored  to  hap- 
piness amd  to  full  citizenship  so  many 
fellow  humtins.  It  is  fitting,  too,  that  we 
copy  the  prayer  of  another  great  hu- 
manitarian from  Toledo,  Danny  Thomas 
who  asked: 
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We  beg  Thee.  Lord,  give  us  more  men  who 
care,  men  like  Bill  Hirsch.  Amen. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  an 
editorial  from  the  Toledo  Blade  which 
affirms  the  high  esteem  and  affection 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens  have 
for  BUI  Hirsch: 

The  Public's  Loss 

When  BUI  Hirsch  steps  down  as  Lucas 
County  sheriff  on  Jan.  1,  as  he  announced 
he  win  do,  his  exit  will  leave  a  void  In  public 
office  In  this  community  that  will  be  difficult 
to  flU. 

Toledo,  and  no  less.  Lucas  County,  will  lose 
the  dedication  and  unselfish  contributions  of 
a  man  who  has  spent  34  years  rendering  serv- 
ice to  the  public — first  as  superintendent  of 
the  Toledo  workhouse,  where  he  won  na- 
tional acclaim  for  rehabilitation  work  among 
prisoners,  and  for  the  past  15  years  as  sheriff. 

The  multitude  of  local  organizations  and 
causes  to  which  BUI  Hirsch  always  gave  un- 
stinting support  win  miss  his  compassion,  his 
charity,  and  his  humane  touch  and  lUrectlon. 

And  lastly,  the  Republican  party  will  be 
bereft  of  a  name  on  the  ballots  that  proved 
to  be  the  top  vote-getter  In  election  after 
election.  Perhaps  then  a  real  measure  of  the 
value  of  Bill  Hirsch  as  a  vote-pulUng  candi- 
date will  be  felt  by  the  party  whose  upper 
crust  has  always  treated  this  humble  refu- 
gee from  Canton  Street  In  a  cavalier  manner, 
and  not  as  one  of  Its  most  popular  elected 
representatives. 

The  only  beneficiary  when  BUI  Hirsch  steps 
down,  really,  will  be  BUI  himself.  The  In- 
creasing years,  the  pressures  of  office,  and  the 
profound  grief  he  has  borne  since  the  death 
of  bis  beloved  wife.  Rose,  three  years  ago  all 
make  his  reluctant  decision  most  under- 
standable. By  yielding  to  the  earnest  persua- 
sion of  his  family  and  friends  that  be  step 
aside,  BUI  vrtll  be  giving  up  an  office  he  loves 
and  has  served  well.  But  he  will  be  gaining 
the  freedom  and  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
devotion  and  companionship  of  a  bountiful 
family  which  he  obviously  loves  even  more. 

How  better  to  crown  a  long  and  dedicated 
career? 


RED  TRACTON'S  STORY:  A  LESSON 
IN  SELFLESSNESS 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or  CALXrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  long  been  privileged  to 
count  among  my  closest  personal  friends 
Mr.  "Red"  Tracton.  a  noted  restaurant 
owner  In  Los  Angeles.  While  I,  along  with 
Red's  many  other  friends,  have  always 
known  him  to  be  a  man  or  rare  stature 
and  courase,  his  pivotal  role  in  helping 
the  FBI  and  the  Stanley  Stalford  family 
of  Los  Angeles  save  kidnaped  Stanley 
Stalford,  Jr.,  and  capture  his  abductor 
brought  Red  widespread  city  and  nation- 
al attention  in  late  August. 

The  story  Is  a  dramatic  one.  On  a  sum- 
mer day  late  In  August,  4-year-old  Stan- 
ley Stalford,  Jr.,  son  of  the  chsdrman 
of  the  Fidelity  Bank  of  Beverly  Hills, 
was  abducted  from  his  home  by  Robert 
L.  Dacy,  a  39-year-old  ex-convict.  Dacy, 
who  wanted  $250,000  in  ransom  for  the 
child,  called  three  restaurant  owners  and 
asked  them  to  act  as  Intermediaries  for 
the  Stalford  family.  These  three  im- 
Identlfled  men  aU  begged  off  with  the 
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thin  excuses  that,  in  essence,  said.  "We 
don't  want  to  get  involved." 

But  Red  Tracton  never  shirked  In- 
volvement; and,  as  the  fourth  person 
telephoned  by  young  Stanley's  abductor, 
he  readily  agreed  to  perform  this  danger- 
ous role.  During  the  next  few  days,  he 
kept  close  touch  with  the  FBI  while  he 
was  making  contact  with  the  criminal 
by  telephone.  On  August  29,  the  eve- 
ning before  the  boy  was  rescued,  Trac- 
ton had  15  separate  telephone  conver- 
sations with  the  kidnaper  who,  before 
Instructing  him  where  to  bring  the  ran- 
som money,  led  him  on  a  wild  goose  chase 
from  phone  booth  to  phone  booth.  During 
these  conversations.  Red  Tracton  took 
care  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
child  was  still  alive  by  asking  Dacy  per- 
sonal questions  such  as  the  name  of 
the  boy's  dog. 

Unarmed,  Red  Tracton,  carrying  a 
heavy  bag  containing  the  ransom  money, 
drove  to  meet  the  kidnapper  and  his 
captive  In  a  lonely  road  near  a  city  dump. 
All  the  while  he  kept  the  FBI  Informed 
of  his  destination.  Yet,  immediately 
after  Red  had  placed  the  money  beside 
Dacy's  car,  Dacy,  alarmed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  another  car,  drove  off  with  the 
boy  without  stopping  to  pick  up  the 
rsuisom.  A  short  while  later,  an  FBI  auto 
deliberately  rammed  Dacy's  car  and 
pulled  yoimg  Stanley  free. 

When  Red  Tracton  was  later  asked 
whether  or  not  he  was  frightened  at  the 
climatic  meeting  with  the  kidnapper,  he 
replied: 

It's  funny  but  all  I  could  think  about  was 
the  kid.  I  never  had  a  fear,  and,  believe  me, 
I  am  not  a  brave  fella.  I  have  a  daughter.  All 
I  was  thinking  about  was  the  kid. 

This  kind  of  reaction  is  typical  of  Red 
Tracton.  Red's  success  In  the  very  pre- 
carious restaurant  business  is  In  no  small 
part  due  to  his  concern  about  the  com- 
fort, satisfaction,  and  welfare  of  others, 
and  this  quahty  of  generosity  and  self- 
lessness, of  truly  caring  about  other  peo- 
ple. Is  what  makes  Red  Tracton  such  a 
remarkable  person. 

In  these  days  when  we  hear  all  too 
often  of  the  Kitty  Genoveses  who  can  be 
murdered  while  fearful  neighbors  look 
on,  It  is  immensely  reassuring  to  hear 
about  a  man  such  as  Red  Tracton.  Here 
Is  a  man  who  would  risk  Involvement; 
and,  because  of  his  integrity  and  cour- 
age, one  family  has  been  spared  a  great 
tragedy. 


AMERICA'S  GREATEST  NEED 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
great  privilege  to  attend  the  Haven  of 
Rest  Mi.ssion's  eighth  anniversary  din- 
ner on  Saturday  night,  September  21, 
1968,  at  the  Holiday  Inn,  Anderson,  S.C. 

My  warm  personal  friend,  the  Rever- 
end Hugh  Parsons,  founder  and  super- 
intendent of  the  Haven  of  Rest  Rescue 
Mission  and  Children's  Home  has  the 
answer  to  poverty,  disease,  and  moral 
decay  so  evident  in  our  country  today. 
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His  mission  is  a  classic  example  of  what 
can  be  done  and  what  is  right  and  good 
about  America.  Mr.  Parson's  anniversary 
banquet  was  an  occasion  I  will  long  re- 
member. My  friend  Rev.  Robert  Martin 
was  master  of  ceremonies.  Many  dis- 
tinguished political  leaders,  ministers, 
and  members  of  the  mission's  board  were 
present  to  hear  the  following  outstand- 
ing and  timely  address  by  Dr.  B.  R.  Ltik- 
in  of  Fort  Gay,  W.  Va. : 

America's  Greatest  Need 

"The  Lord  Uveth,  In  truth.  In  Judgment, 
and  In  righteousness;  and  the  nations  shall 
bless  themselves  In  Him,  and  In  Him  shall 
they  glory." — Jeremiah  4:  2. 

In  these  days  of  national  strife  and  Inter- 
national confusion  when  the  seeds  of  hatred 
are  being  cultivated  in  the  hotbeds  of  Com- 
munism and  radicalism,  let  us  throw  back  our 
shoulders,  double  up  our  fists — rough  with 
the  callouses  of  honest  toll,  and  stand  up  for 
true,  fundamental.  Godly  Americanism. 

The  Bible  teaches  patriotism,  and  patriot- 
ism was  the  light  that  burned  In  the  hearts 
of  the  faithful  In  the  midnight  gloom  of  the 
dark  ages.  It  was  the  torch  that  lighted  the 
flres  of  the  Reformation.  It  was  the  rock  upon 
which  the  stones  of  Western  civilization  was 
founded.  And  If  our  Civilization  survives  the 
onslaught  of  the  Red  Scourge,  it  will  be 
Christian  patriotism  that  win  fuel  the  lamps 
of  truth,  and  provide  morale  for  the  fight  for 
freedom. 

America  has  many  privileges,  but  It  also  has 
great  responsibilities.  Just  as  our  Freedom  was 
obtained  at  Great  Price.  Our  First  Respon- 
sibility Is  to  God,  but  we  are  Duty-boimd  to 
our  Beloved  County. 

"Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher 
powers.  For  there  Is  no  Power  but  of  God;  the 
powers  that  are  ordained  of  God." 

With  Man-made  creeds  forgotten,  we  find 
common  ground  In  the  sublime  truths  of 
the  "Old  Book."  And  In  the  spirit  of  those 
brave  men  who  crossed  the  seas  In  search  of 
a  free  land,  in  which  they  could  worship 
their  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
hearts,  we  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  land 
founded  In  faith,  baptized  In  blood,  and 
dedicated  to  the  freedom  of  worship.  I  would 
like,  by  the  help  of  the  Spirit,  to  revive  with- 
in our  hearts  some  of  the  great  Ideals  that 
have  made  America  the  Hub,  the  very  center 
upon  which  the  World  revolves.  I  would  like 
to  stir  up  our  souls  with  a  renewed  national 
zeal  and  a  closer  National  walk  with  Ood, 
without  whom  no  Nation  can  succeed. 

We  need  a  sense  of  gratitude.  One  day  in 
every  year  we  celebrate  Thanksgiving.  But 
one  day  In  365  Is  not  enough.  Americans 
should  thank  God  every  day  that  we  live 
In  the  land  of  the  Pour  Freedoms.  Every  day 
we  should  thank  Ood  for  the  sacrifice  of 
blood,  sweat,  privation  and  even  death  on  the 
part  of  the  multiplied  thousands  of  our 
heroic  dead. 

Had  It  not  been  for  their  standing  between 
us  and  the  iron  hand  of  Fascism  and  Nazism 
we  might  not  be  commemorating  their  sac- 
rifice. Let  us  bow  our  heads  In  humility. 
And  let  us  bow  our  hearts  In  Reverence  and 
Gratitude  to  a  Merciful  God,  who  has  brought 
us  National  Deliverance.  And  for  this,  let  us 
be  sincerely  grateful. 

We  should  be  grateful  for  the  righteous 
birth  of  our  native  land.  Other  nations  were 
born  In  the  blood  of  plundering  conquest — 
But  not  America.  This  nation  was  conceived 
In  the  noble  hearts  of  courageous,  rlghteotia 
men.  It  was  born  In  the  throee  of  Holy  Prayer 
at  Plymouth  Rock.  It  was  cradled  by  the 
strong  hand  of  Stalwart  Faith  and  nourished 
at  the  bosom  of  living,  vital,  sincere  religion. 
It  was  fed  on  the  wholesome  food  of  the 
highest  Ideals  and  developed  to  Its  tower- 
ing stature  under  the  smiling  approval  of 
Almighty  God. 

America  stands  today — a  fortress  of  free- 
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dom.  Loved  by  all  fr«e  men.  Reapected  by 
the  Uberty-lovlng  peoples  of  the  Earth. 
Reared  by  the  enemies  of  Ood  and  Human 
Liberty.  And  with  the  shadows  of  Ck>mmu- 
ni«m  deepening  upon  every  Continent  Amer- 
lea  holds  high  the  torch  of  faith  and  light 
and  hope  for  the  down-trodden  p>eoples  of 
the  world. 

We  should  be  grateful  for  o\ir  natural,  in- 
dustrial, and  sclentlflc  reeources  with  which 
we  have  been  blessed.  Because  of  our  giving 
God  HU  rightful  place  at  the  outset  of  our 
national  life.  Ood  smiled,  and  gold  poured 
from  the  rocky  grais  of  the  Golden  West. 

God  smiled  and  wide  Kree  of  grain  sprang 
from  the  soil  of  the  Middle  West. 

Ood  smiled  and  the  picturesque  hills  of 
the  Bast  yielded  black  gold  in  ample  abun- 
dance to  warm  our  hearths  and  turn  the 
wheels  of  Indiistry. 

God  smiled  and  the  automobile,  the  aero- 
plane, and  a  thousand  and  one  Industrial 
miracles  took  place  before  our  very  eyes. 

God  smiled  and  has  seen  to  It  that  Old 
Glory  has  never  dipped  her  colors  to  any 
Atheistic.  God-hating,  man-enslaving  Coun- 
ty 

God  sinlled  and  our  scientists  brought 
Into  being  the  atomic  bomb,  which  is  des- 
tined to  be  that  paradoxical  Instrument  of 
destruction  to  save  men  from  destruction. 

Today,  we  stand  in  a  precarious  i>osltlon 
m  regard  to  our  national  life.  We.  as  a  Na- 
tion, must  do  nothing  to  invoke  the  frown 
of  Almighty  God  upon  us.  Our  course  must 
be  such  as  to  keep  Heaven's  smile  upon  our 
beloved  Country.  We  stand  at  the  cross- 
roads. To  the  left,  lie  the  bogs  of  extreme 
liberalism,  socialism,  and  the  Inevitable 
drift  Into  communism.  To  the  right  lie  the 
tune-worn  swamps  of  ultra-conservatism, 
which  lead  to  monopolies  of  certain  groups 
at  the  expense  of  other  groups.  We  must 
keep  In  the  middle  of  the  road  and  prayer- 
f\Uly  seek  the  guidance  of  God  or  our  na- 
tion will  go  the  way  all  other  nations  In  past 
history.  Into  oblivion. 

It  is  the  approval  of  God  that  makes  a 
country  great — 

"Not  the  genius  of  statesmen. 
Not  merely  the  form  of  Oovemment, 
Nor  the  energy  of  Its  people. 
But  the  level  of  the  national  morals 
And  the  depth  of  the  national  faith  In  Ood. 
Not  serried  ranks  with  flags  unfurled. 
Not  armoured  ships  that  gird  the  world. 
Not  hoarded  wealth  nor  busy  mills. 
Not  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills. 
Nor  sagee  wise,  nor  schools,  nor  laws 
Not  boasted  deeds  In  freedom's  cause — 

"All  these  may  be,  and  yet  the  state 
In  the  eye  of  Ood  l>e  far  from  great. 
That  land  Is  great  which  knows  the  Lord, 
Whose  songs  are  guided  by  His  word; 
Where  Justice  rules  'Twlxt  man  and  man. 
Where  love  controls  In  Art  and  plan: 
Where,  breathing  In  His  native  air. 
Each  soul  finds  Joy  in  praise  and  prayer — 
Thus  may  our  country,  good  and  great. 
Be  God's  delight — man's  best  estate." 

And  last,  we  should  be  thankful  for  our 
homes.  Though  many  of  our  citizens  have 
brought  a  reproach  on  the  American  home 
by  their  selfish  and  looee  living.  It  still  re- 
mains our  greatest  American  heritage.  The 
meaning  of  the  word — Home  Is  so  foreign  to 
some  people  of  the  world — that  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  word  Is  not  even  in  their  lan- 
guage. The  American  traveler  abroad,  when 
he  sees  the  condition  existing  In  some  for- 
eign families,  comes  Into  a  new  appreciation 
of  our  home  life  In  this  country. 

Henry  Van  Dyke  once  wrote — after  a  trip 
abroad: 

"So  It's  home  again,  and  home  again, 
America  for  me! 
My  heart  Is  turning  home  again  and  there 
I  long  to  be. 
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In  the  land  of  youth  and  freedom,  beyond 

the  ocean  bars. 
Where  the  air  is  full  of  sunlight. 
And  the  flag  Is  full  of  Stars." 

I  thank  God  for  a  part  In  guiding  the 
American  home  In  spiritual  things.  For  years, 
every  morning,  a  radio  poll  showed.  I  spoke 
to  800,000  people  over  the  nation's  family 
prayer  period.  People  from  all  walks  of  life, 
gathered  before  their  radios  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  day  to — "Look  into  His  face"  and 
listen  to  Bis  word. 

We  need  a  greater  consciousness  of  oui 
responsibility.  Our  greatest  sin  as  a  nation  is 
the  sin  of  complacency.  Smugness  Is  the 
forerunner  of  Indifference  and  Indifference 
Is  the  predecessor  of  National  deterioration. 
As  the  old  saying  goes — "A  chain  Is  no 
stronger  than  Its  weakest  link."  It  can  be 
truthfully  stated  that  America  Is  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  citizen.  This  truth  puU  a 
tremendous  responsibility  upon  every  one 
of  us.  The  Forces  of  Antl-Amerlcanlsm  and 
Antl-Chrlstlanlty  are  at  work  In  our  Beloved 
Land. 

Most  of  their  work  Is  sinister  and  under- 
cover. But.  like  leaven,  they  seek  to  eventually 
leaven  the  whole  lump  of  our  way  of  life,  and 
supplant  regimented,  centralized  totalitarian- 
ism for  old  fashioned,  Red-blooded,  stalwart 
Americanism.  This  leaven  of  Atheism  Is 
found  m  high  places  as  well  as  low.  No  Nation 
ever  survived  a  moral  collapse. 

When  Rome  was  In  the  Zenith  of  Her  power 
and  Glory,  sin  started  to  eat  like  a  canker  at 
the  heart  of  Her  national  morals.  Her  poli- 
ticians became  weak,  flabby  and  spineless. 
She  became  morally  weak,  and  spiritually  de- 
praved. One  night  while  the  Roman  politi- 
cians were  engaged  In  a  shameful,  drunken 
orgy  In  the  resort  town  of  Pompeii,  the  Fires 
of  God's  Judgment  were  raging  not  far  distant 
In  the  bowels  of  famous  old  Mt.  Vesuvius, 
the  Volcanic  Mountain.  As  the  night  wore  on 
the  sin  and  debauchery  became  more  pro- 
nounced In  Pompeii.  There  came  a  weird, 
sickly  rumbling  from  the  adjacent  mountain. 

For  years  Vesuvius  had  been  quiet  and 
asleep.  But  the  hour  of  God's  Judgment  had 
arrived.  As  the  Revelers  continued  their  sin- 
ful Indulgence.  Vesuvius  quivered  with  a 
mighty  quake,  and  the  top  of  the  volcano 
was  blown  completely  away.  As  a  surging 
river  of  flaming,  molten  rock  poured  down 
the  mountain  In  a  death-dealing  torrent, 
there  was  no  hope  of  escape.  The  door  of 
God's  Mercy  was  closed  for  these  Roman 
renegades  as  the  lava  swiftly  overwhelmed 
the  city;  26.000  people  were  burled  beneath 
the  flood  of  molten  rock.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  Rome's  end  as  a  nation.  But  It  all 
began  when  sin  and  lust  supplanted  the  love 
for  God,  and  when  gratification  of  the  lower 
appetltles  took  the  place  of  noble  character. 

Egypt  was  once  the  center  of  world  culture 
and  their  scientists  were  way  ahead  la  sclen- 
tlflc knowledge  and  research.  But,  Egyptian 
civilization  foundered  upon  the  rocks  of  Im- 
morality and  depravity.  And  today  she 
lags  behind  other  nations  which  have 
striven  to  give  Ood  His  rightful  place  in  their 
national  development.  One  has  only  to  walk 
the  streets  of  Cairo  and  note  the  lust  and  the 
sin  on  every  hand  to  see  the  reason  for  Her 
utter  lack  of  national  prosperity  and  Integ- 
rity. A  nation  can  raise  no  higher  than  the 
average  moral  level  of  Its  average  IndivlduaL 
Every  American — In  these  days  of  confusion 
and  moral  crisis — has  an  Individual  resF>ons- 
IblUty  to  Ood  and  to  His  country. 

Not  only  do  we  have  our  own  souls  to  save, 
but  we  have  a  great  country  to  protect  from 
the  fate  which  has  overtaken  civilization  Just 
as  strong  as  ours.  And  last,  America  needs  a 
higher,  a  nobler,  and  a  more  sincere  faith  In 
Ood. 

"Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin 
Is  a  reproach  to  any  people." — Prov.  13:  34. 

What  we  are — as  a  nation — we  owe  to  our 
under-lying  faith  in  Ood.  The  Pilgrims  at 
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Plymouth  Rock  on  their  knees.  Washington 
at  Valley  Forge  praying  for  guidance  and 
strength  In  the  crisis  of  battle,  Lincoln  call- 
ing the  country  to  national  repentence  in  the 
midst  of  civil  conflict,  these  are  memorable 
portralto  of  our  basic  faith  In  Ood  as  a  na- 
tion. And  If  we  have  any  success  as  a  nation 
we  must  attribute  the  glory — the  honor — and 
the  praise  to  a  benevolent  Ood  who  has 
guided  with  an  omnipotent  hand  the  course 
and  destiny  of  our  fair  land. 

In  most  of  our  wars  many  of  our  greatest 
generals  were  professed  Christians.  And  their 
decisions  and  strategy  were  mingled  with  sin- 
cere prayer  and  dependence  upon  Almighty 
Ood.  It  Is  significant  that  our  enemies  as  far 
as  is  known  could  not  boast  of  one  Christian 
general  In  their  military  personnel. 

And  Germany  with  her  atheistic  Nazi 
Leaders  did  not  have  one  military  command- 
er who  sought  the  wisdom  of  God  In  their 
military  endeavors — and  today  none  of  our 
enemies  as  far  as  I  know  are  Christians 
Could  any  fair  Individual  say  the  prayers  of- 
fered by  devoted  mothers  and  by  the  churches 
all  over  America  had  nothing  to  do  In  bring- 
ing about  victory  for  our  Armed  Forces.  Suf- 
fice It  to  say,  the  enemy  forces  which  refused 
to  honor  God  by  seeking  His  wisdom  through 
prayer  went  down  Into  bitter  defeat.  And 
their  systems  vanished  Into  oblivion. 

As  all  civilizations  have  which  left  God  out 
of  their  Program  Abraham  Lincoln  struck  a 
key-note  when  He  once  said,  "The  Important 
thing  Is  not  that  we  have  God  on  our  side, 
but  that  we  make  sure  we  are  on  His  side." 
Oh,  the  danger  we  are  In  now  I  Faith  in  God 
often  becomes  the  balance  of  power  when 
two  matched  forces  are  Joined  In  combat.  Or. 
more  often — the  victory  often  goes  to  Inferior 
forces  when  God's  power  and  blessing  Is  upon 
their  efforts. 

As  Moses  said,  "How  should  one  chase  a 
thousand,  and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight. 
Except  their  Rock  had  sold  them,  and  the 
Lord  had  shut  them  up." — Deuteronomy 
32:  30. 

David:  When  David  as  a  lad  dared  to  face 
the  Giant  Goliath,  he  trusted  not  In  swords 
and  staves,  but  His  trust  was  in  the  Lord. 
He  faced  the  towering  giant  of  the  Philis- 
tines— undaunted  and  unafraid  and  said: 

"Thou  comest  to  me  with  a  sword,  and 
with  a  spear,  and  with  a  shield.  But  I  come 
to  Thee  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord  Ood  of 
Israel  who  thou  hast  defiled.  This  day  will 
the  Lord  deliver  thee  Into  mine  hand;  and 
I  will  smite  thee,  and  take  thine  head  from 
thee;  and  I  will  give  the  carcasses  of  the  Host 
of  the  Philistines  this  day  unto  the  fowls 
of  the  Air,  and  to  the  Wild  beasts  of  the 
Earth:  that  all  the  Earth  may  know  that 
there  Is  a  Ood  In  Israel." — 1  Samuel  17:45.  46. 

We  need  to  know  as  a  Nation  that  ade- 
quate military  equipment  Is  Insufficient  to 
win  a  war.  Germany  had  superior  planes — 
tanks — and  men.  But  they  lost  the  war.  We 
must  not  become  smug  and  complacent  be- 
cause of  our  monopoly  of  the  atomic  bomb. 
The  atomic  bomb  without  the  blessing  of  Ood 
upon  our  nation  could  never  win  a  war.  The 
most  pKJtent  weapon  in  existence  Is  the  in- 
ward conviction  that  we  are  on  Ood's  side. 
And  that  our  cause  Is  Just  and  right.  We 
not  only  need  a  greater  faith  In  Ood  as  a 
nation,  but  we  as  Individuals  need  to  know 
Ood  In  pyersonal  Christian  experience. 

Lieutenant  Whltaker  speaking  of  his  ex- 
perience on  the  Rlckenbacker  raft  said:  "St 
forty  years  of  age.  I  had  never  been  Inside 
a  church  for  any  reason  whatsoever." 

But.  out  there  on  a  raft  In  the  middle  of 
the  Pacific  I  met  Ood.  I  heard  BUI  Cherry 
pray  and  a  rain  cloud  that  had  passed  us. 
turned  around  and  came  back  over  us  and 
drenched  us  with  water  when  we  were  about 
to  rile  of  thirst.  It  was  there,  that  I  saw 
Ood  and  learned  to  say  "I  believe"  These 
words  are  from  a  hardened  military  man 
who  found  God  the  hard  way  Many  of  us 
will   never   have   the   unique   experience   of 
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meeting  our  Lord  under  those  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. Bu*^  we  can  know  Him  neverthe- 
less. 

We  can  prove  his  adequacy  In  the  crucible 
of  human  experience  and  know  that  He  Is  the 
Christ,  of  every  crisis.  We  can  learn  to  say 
with  Paul : 

"I  know  whom  I  have  believed  and  am 
persuaded  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which 
I  have  committed  unto  Him  against  that 
day!"  I  would  rather  the  citizens  of  our 
beloved  America  should  know  Christ  per- 
sonally than  for  America  to  have  the  greatest 
military  might  in  the  world.  I  would  rather 
have  It  said  that  we  are  a  {>eople  who  love 
Ood — and  worship  Him  than  for  us  to  have 
the  security  of  the  ownership  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  I  would  rather  that  Americans  should 
be  reverent  and  hiunble  In  their  attitude 
toward  Jesus  the  Son  of  Ood  than  to  have 
the  rest  of  the  world  acclaim  us  as  the 
mightiest  of  the  Nations.  I  want  to  bring 
this  to  a  close  in  the  Spirit  of  that  touching 
little  poem : 

"I    MET    THE    MASTER 

"I  had  walked  life's  way  with  an  easy  tread, 
Had  followed  where  comforts  and  pleasures 

led. 
Until  one  day  In  a  quiet  place 
I  met  the  Master  face  to  face. 

"With  station  and  rank  and  wealth  for  my 

goal. 
Much  thought  for  my  body  but  none  for 

my  soul, 
I  had  entered  to  win  In  life's  mad  race. 
When  I  met  the  Master  face  to  face. 

"I  met  Him,  and  know  Him  and  blushed  to 

see. 
That  His  eyes  full  of  sorrow  were  fixed  on 

me. 
And  I  faltered  and  fell  at  His  feet  that  day 
While  my  castles  melted  and  vanished  away. 

'Melted  and  vanished,  and  In  their  place. 
Naught  else  did  I  see  but  the  Master's  face; 
And  I  cried  aloud,  'Oh.  make  me  meet 
To  follow  the  steps  of  thy  wounded  feet.' 

"My  thought  is  now  for  the  souls  of  men; 
I  have  lost  my  life  to  find  It  again, 
E'er  since  one  day  In  a  quiet  place 
I  met  the  Master  face  to  face." 


AGREEMENT  BY  LAKE  MICHIGAN 
BASIN  STATES 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  Insert  Into  the 
Congressional  Record  an  excellent 
statement  of  agreement  signed  by  the 
fine  conservation  departments  of  the 
States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin  on  the  use  of  pesticides  within 
the  boimdaries  of  those  States. 

The  agreement  is  brought  about  in 
large  part  due  to  the  contamination  of 
Lake  Michigan  by  pesticide  residues  from 
spraying  and  agricultural  runoff. 

The  potential  hazard  of  this  contami- 
nation of  one  of  our  great  natural  reser- 
voirs cannot  be  overstated. 

reement  and  the  reasons  under- 
lying it  m?T1t  the  most  careful  consid- 
eration and  emulation  by  all  agencies 
dealing  with  natural  resources  in  the 
United  States. 

The  statement  follows: 
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Joint  Statement  or  Agreement  by  Lake 
Michigan  Basin  States:  Illinois,  In- 
diana. Michigan,  and  Wisconsin 

POLICY  ON  protection  OF  THE  LAKE  MICHIGAN 
ENVIRONMENT  FROM  tJNCONTROLLED  USE  OF 
PERSISTENT  PESTICIDES  AND  SIMILAB  ECONOM- 
IC POISONS 

Preamble 

Lake  Michigan  Is  the  only  one  of  the  five 
Great  Lakes  located  completely  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States.  A  unique 
natural  asset  of  vast  dimension — It  belongs 
to  all  citizens  and  all  must  therefore  share 
In  the  responsibility  for  bequeathing  it,  In  a 
useful  condition,  to  future  generations.  Per- 
petual purity  Is  the  goal  and  It  Is  to  this 
end  that  this  policy  Is  now  formulated. 

Waters  from  one-third  of  the  land  area  of 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin 
drain  Into  Lake  Michigan.  The  lake  Itself 
measures  22,400  square  miles  with,  1,661  miles 
of  shoreline.  Maximum  depth  is  923  feet,  some 
80  percent  of  the  shoreline  has  potential  for 
outdoor  recreation  and  the  variation  in  habi- 
tat makes  the  lake  Inherently  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  wide  range  of  aquatic  life.  It  Is  sig- 
nificant as  both  a  sport  and  commercial  fish- 
ery. Species  like  lake  trout,  whlteflsh,  stur- 
geon, walleye,  herring,  steelhead  trout,  and 
coho  and  Chinook  salmon  should  thrive  In  Its 
waters.  An  extensive  bird  fauna  is  dependent 
upon  them. 

Lake  Michigan  is  a  principal  source  of 
drinking  water — 1.6  billion  gallons  dally.  In- 
dustry uses  another  4.25  billion  gallons.  It  Is 
a  major  International  seaway.  Since  Lake 
Michigan  is  the  dominant  natural  water  fea- 
ture of  our  four-state  area  and  the  source  of 
both  economic  growth  and  environmental 
health,  protecting  It  from  contamination  is 
a  resource  management  Job  of  fundamental 
priority. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  the  four  states  adopt- 
ing this  p)Ollcy  that  Irreparable  contamina- 
tion is  Imminent.  Recent  findings  that  DDT 
was  the  most  probable  cause  of  death  of  near- 
ly one  million  coho  salmon  fry  hatched  from 
Lake  Michigan-nurtured  eggs  has  brought 
the  problem  into  sharper  focus.  We  believe 
that  unless  timely  steps  are  taken  to  control 
persistent  pesticides  and  other  economic  poi- 
sons. Lake  Michigan's  usefulness  will  shrink 
to  a  fraction  of  Its  potential — Indeed  to  the 
point  of  disaster.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin  therefore,  adopt  the  follow- 
ing action  program  to  counteract  present 
trends: 

Objectii^es 

(1)  To  prevent  pollution  of  the  environ- 
ment by  certain  chlorinated  hydrocarbons 
and  other  persistent  pesticides,  the  principal 
ones  being  aldrin,  chlordane,  DDT,  dleldrin, 
endrin,  heptachlor,  and  lindane.  These 
chemicals  have  a  half-life  of  at  least  two 
years  duration  and  a  tendency  to  btilld  up 
In  the  food  chain  of  aquatic  plants  and  ani- 
mals thereby  affecting  their  life  and  repro- 
ductive potential.  Other  chemicals  with  simi- 
lar characteristics  should  be  Included  In  this 
list. 

(2)  To  strengthen  Interstate  and  intra- 
state water  quality  standards  aimed  at  uni- 
formity in  this  regard  and  to  assure  full 
recognition  of  the  danger  of  persistent 
pesticides  to  the  aquatic  habitat  and  sub- 
sequent possible  detrimental  effects  on  hu- 
man welfare  and  well-being. 

(3)  To  urge  revision  of  laws,  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  desirable  and  neces- 
sary to  adequately  control  use  of  these  or 
similar  new  chemical  poisons  released  to  the 
environment  In  any  way  and  In  any  quantity, 
through  creation  of  pesticide  use  control  au- 
thorities or  procedures  for  labeling,  reporting, 
registering,  licensing,  training  operators,  or 
similar  methods. 

(4)  To  encourage  cooperation  by  everyone 
concerned  in  order  to  meet  this  challenging 
threat — ^tho  Individual   citizen,   the  farmer, 
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the  municipalities,  industrial  users,  and  the 
chemical  manufacturers  themselves. 

(5)  To  stimulate  understanding  the  prob- 
lem by  the  press,  radio  and  television  and  by 
civic  and  conservation  groups,  and  to  enlist 
their  support  for  a  cleaner  environment. 

Recommended  action  programs 

Immediate  action  aimed  at  reversing  the 
present  trend  of  contamination  by  persistent 
pesticides  in  the  Lake  Michigan  basin  is 
imperative.  The  following  programs  should  be 
Implemented  as  soon  as  possible : 

( 1 )  Inventory  of  all  possible  sources  of 
pollution  of  the  Basin's  waters — and  especial- 
ly of  Lake  Michigan — by  persistent  pesticides 
and  similar  economic  poisons  used  in  indus- 
trial processes,  municipal  Dutch  elm  disease 
or  mosquito  control,  and  both  agricultural 
and  gardening  activities  and  halting  the 
Introduction  of  these  polluting  pesticides 
into  the  environment. 

(2)  Monitoring  of  watercourses  entering 
Lake  Michigan  as  well  as  urban  industrial 
shoreline  areas  and  regions  of  special  crop 
production  where  these  types  of  economic 
poisons  may  be  In  common  use,  to  detect 
their  movement  Into  Lake  Michigan. 

(3)  Intensified  enforcement  of  all  admin- 
istrative rules,  regulations,  and  laws  relating 
to  control  of  the  use  of  these  substances  in 
any  manner  which  would  allow  them  to 
escape  Into  the  environment  or  watercourses. 

(4)  Accelerated  research  in  the  engineer- 
ing, biological,  and  chemical  fields  to  find 
new  processes  and  techniques  and  esf>eclally 
less  detrimental  chemical  pesticides  so  far  as 
natural  environments  are  concerned. 

(5)  Assessment  of  Isenefits  and  damages 
to  present  and  future  natural  resources 
values — including  the  all-Important  Intan- 
gible values  associated  with  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, fish  and  other  wildlife  and  natural 
scenic  beauty — as  related  to  release  of  p>er- 
slstent  pesticides  and  similar  economic  poi- 
sons In  the  environment. 

(6)  Planning  towards  the  prevention  of 
further  pollution  of  Lake  Michigan  now  and 
In  the  future,  and  towards  restoration  of 
high  water  quality  through  wise  manage- 
ment of  the  entire  watershed. 

This  Interstate  Policy  Agreement  has  been 
promulgated  by  the  Conservation  and  Nat- 
ural Resource  agencies  of  the  four  states  In 
the  Lake  Michigan  basin  and  herewith  is  en- 
dorsed by  signatures  of  the  administrative 
heads  and  by  the  citizen  members  of  the 
several  boards  and  commissions  responsible 
for  protection  and  management  of  the  nat- 
ural resources.  ^ 

(For  the  Illinois  Department  of  Conser- 
vation) 

William  T  Lodge.  Director. 
(For  the  Indiana  Department  of  Natural 
Resources ) 

John  A.  Hillenbrand  n. 
Chairman,  Natural  Resources  Commission. 
John  E.  Mitchell,  Director. 
(For  the  Michigan  Department  of  Con- 
servation) 

Harry  H.  Whitelet, 
Chairman,  Conservation  Commission. 

Ralph  A.  MacMtjllan,  Director.    > 
(For  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources) 
R.  O.  Lynch. 
Chairman,  Natural  Resources  Board. 
L.  P.  VoiOT,  Secretary. 


HON.   HORACE   R.   KORNEGAY 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF  OEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3,  196S 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  tribute  to 
an  esteemed  colleague,  I  want  to  take  this 
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opportunity  to  con^atulate  the  Honor- 
able HoRACi  R.  KoRNKCAY  OH  hls  retire- 
ment from  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

My  memorable  association  with  Con- 
gressman KoRNXGAT  forms  a  fundamen- 
tal part  of  my  early  years  in  the  House, 
since  both  of  us  initially  served  in  the 
87th  Congress.  Throughout  the  ensuing 
years,  Congressman  Kornigat  has  been 
a  constant  source  of  encouragement  to 
me.  I  have  developed  a  particular  ad- 
miration for  him  as  a  remarkably  skill- 
ful lawyer  and  as  an  equally  proficient 
legislator. 

His  Inspired  convictions  and  his  in- 
domitable will  place  Congressman  Kor- 
nigat sunong  those  whose  characters 
have  built,  and  will  continue  to  build, 
the  greatness  of  this  country.  He  is  the 
type  of  man  who  acknowledges  that  Ood 
Is  In  His  Heaven  and  all  things  can  be 
right  with  the  world.  If  we  will  only  make 
It  so. 

Congressman  Kornigay  will  be  sorely 
missea  in  the  House.  Thoee  of  us  who 
know  him  welj  will  feel  an  inevitable 
emptiness.  He  Imparted  a  vital  sense  of 
purpose  to  those  issues  on  which  he 
worked  suid  we  will  reluctantly  accept  his 
absence.  His  markedly  superior  qualities 
have  established  him  as  distinguished 
among  us. 

It  Is  my  sincere  desire  that  Congress- 
man Horace  R.  Kornkgay  enjoy  good 
health  and  happiness  as  he  continues 
profoundly  affecting  whatever  matters 
he  concerns  himself  with,  and  whatever 
challenges  he  might  meet. 


DALE      AHERNS      RETIREMENT      A 
GREAT  LOSS  TO  DECORAH 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dale 
Ahem,  the  distinguished  editor  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  Decorahs  two  weekly 
and  former  rival  newspapers,  the  Re- 
publican Public  Opinion  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Journal  has  announced  that  he 
is  retiring. 

While  one  can  well  appreciate  his  de- 
sire for  a  more  relaxed  life  after  so  many 
years  of  dedicated  service,  Dale  Ahem's 
resignation  from  both  his  positions  Is 
a  great  loss  not  only  to  Decorah's  news- 
papers but  to  the  community  as  well. 

His  has  been  a  record  of  distinguished 
and  dedicated  service  to  responsible  and 
effective  Journalism  as  a  high  school 
journalism  teacher  at  Alleman.  Leon, 
and  Wlnterset  as  part-time  staff  colum- 
nist and  subscription  promoter  for  the 
Winterset  Madlsonian,  as  editor  of  the 
Cherokee  Courier  and  later  of  the 
Decorah  Public  Opinion,  and  finally  as 
both  editor  and  general  manager  of  the 
consolidated  Decorah  Public  Opinion  and 
Journal.  Indeed,  his  editorial  experience 
dates  back  to  1928  when  he  was  editor 
of  the  Ottumwa  high  school  newspaper 
and  yearbook,  and  later  when  he  was 
literary  editor  of  the  Times-Delphic  at 
Drake  University,  from  which  he  grsulu- 
ated  in  1932. 
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Testimony  to  his  success  as  editor  is 
not  only  the  healthy  subscription  rate  of 
both  Decorah  newspapers,  but  also  the 
numerous  awards  they  have  received. 
The  Iowa  Press  Association  this  year 
again  named  the  Public  Opinion  first  In 
general  excellence,  and  the  master  col- 
umnist award  again  went  to  Dale  Ahem. 

However,  even  more  characteristic  of 
Dale  Ahem's  editorship  is  his  concern 
about  and  his  service  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community.  He  provided  Decorah 
not  only  with  newspapers  that  reported 
and  interpreted  the  news  accurately  and 
responsibly,  but  that  also  sought  to  show 
their  readers  how  things  might  be  im- 
proved. 

Thus,  the  idea  of  the  now  successful 
Decorah  "Nordic  Fest"  was  promoted 
first  in  his  editorial  columns.  This  event 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Decorah  Jay- 
cees  combines  the  many  yearly  events  of 
Decorah's  civic  groups  into  one  united 
community  effort.  To  mention  only  a  few 
other  achievements,  he  has  also  en- 
couraged Improvements  in  Decorah's 
public  school  system  and  he  was  instru- 
mental in  the  lifting  of  a  censorship 
order  imposed  on  the  Iowa  State  Prison 
publication,  the  Presidio,  by  the  Iowa 
Board  of  Control.  The  Presidio  expressed 
Its  gratitude  by  naming  him  its  "Man  of 
the  Year  In  1958." 

His  effective  and  innovative  service  to 
Decorah  as  editor  and  general  manager. 
Is  due  in  part  to  his  own  active  involve- 
ment as  both  a  citizen  and  leader  in  the 
concerns  and  activities  of  his  community. 
Presently,  as  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Porter  House  Museum  in 
Decorah,  he  Is  deeply  involved  In  the 
efforts  to  open  the  museum  in  1969  so 
that  the  many  rare  articles  collected  by 
the  late  A.  P.  Porter  may  be  properly 
displayed.  He  is  also  a  past  member  of 
the  Winneshiek  County  Pair  Board,  past 
chairman  of  the  Wlnnesliiek  County  ci- 
vilian defense  corps  and  of  the  Winne- 
shiek County  chapter  of  the  Iowa  Good 
Roads  Association,  past  president  of  the 
Decorah  Lions  Club,  and  past  president 
of  the  Decorah  Development  Co.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Decorah  Method- 
ist Church. 

He  married  Doris  Mllllgan  in  1932,  and 
they  have  two  daughters  and  a  son. 

Dale  Ahem's  retirement  is  not  likely 
to  be  a  quiet  one.  In  addition  to  pursuing 
his  farming  Interests,  he  will  ciiti.  :o  t  > 
serve  his  profession  by  making  available 
his  great  expertise  and  talents  to  any 
"needy"  newspaper.  To  those  of  us  who 
know  of  and  who  have  witnessed  both 
his  deep  commitment  to  excellence  In 
journalism  and  his  vigorous  efforts  for  a 
better  community,  this  is  most  welcome 
news. 


October  U,  1968 


A  POINT  WORTH  SHARING 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  AUZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  correspondence  I  have  had  with  Miss 
Judy  Flnkelstein,  a  young  constituent  of 
mine  from  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Because  I  felt 


her  experience  was  so  well-portrayed  and 
relevant  to  our  times,  and  she  had  made 
a  point  worth  sharing,  and  because  I 
thoroughly  enjoyed  exchanging  ideas 
with  her,  I  want  to  bring  her  letters  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Phoenix.  Ariz., 
September  10,  1968. 
Hon.  John  J.  Rhoocs, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sn:  I'm  writing  you  today  about  a 
problem  that  la  really  bothering  me.  I  think 
this  1b  a  problem  that  has  been  over-talked 
and  Is  still  bothering  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans. This  problem  being  that  of  civil  rights. 
I  am  white,  I  live  In  an  all  white  neighbor- 
hood, and  I  go  to  a  school  that  Is  98%  white. 
It  was  very  easy  for  me  to  say  that  I  had  no 
prejudices  and  that  I  believed  In  equal 
rights  for  all  men. 

This  summer,  I  was  a  counselor  at  a  white, 
Jewish  camp.  I  worked  with  thirteen  year  old 
children.  During  the  month  of  August  we  had 
sixty  black  thirteen  year  olds'  come  to  camp 
and  Itve  with  us  for  three  days.  These 
children  were  of  the  same  Income  bracket  as 
the  white  children  In  camp.  We  rearranged 
the  bunks  and  mixed  everyone  up — white  and 
black  together.  Before  the  black  children 
came.  I  myself  had,  I  thought,  many  hang- 
ups. I  thought  everything  would  be  so 
strange,  living  with  black  people.  The  ex- 
perience turned  out  to  be  one  I  will  never 
forget. 

The  first  day  all  the  kids  were  so  polite,  it 
was  sickening.  But,  whenever  people  are 
facing  a  new  situation  they  are  on  their  best 
behavior.  By  the  second  day  everyone  was 
back  to  normal.  As  a  counselor,  I  saw  the 
same  reactions  to  many  actl%'ltle8  from  the 
black  kids  as  I  saw  from  by  white  campers.  It 
wasn't  any  different.  The  schedule  was  such 
that  the  white  Jewish  campers  had  their 
Hebrew  classes  and  prayers  as  usual  and  the 
black  kids  bad  discussions  and  classes  on 
Black  history  and  such.  In  three  days,  we 
proved  that  white  and  black  could  live  to- 
gether sharing  the  same  eating  table,  working 
and  playing  together,  yet  each  keeping  their 
own  Identity.  It  all  was  so  simple  and  easy. 

We  had  discussions,  and  the  majority  of  the 
black  children  said  that  they  preferred  to 
be  referred  to  as  Black  or  Afro- American. 
None  of  them  liked  to  be  called  colored. 
Questions  were  brought  to  the  black  kids 
asking  If  they  would  like  a  white  family  mov- 
ing Into  an  all  black  neighborhood.  Individ- 
ual prejudices  were  brought  out  between 
white  and  black  alike.  I  have  never  been 
in  a  discussion  like  this.  After  It  was  all  over, 
all  the  kids  unanimously  said  that  they  liked 
the  discussions  and  getting  their  feelings 
out  In  the  open.  Some  of  the  black  kids 
asked  If  they  could  come  to  our  camp  again 
next  summer  and  stay  for  a  whole  month. 
They  taught  us  things  such  as  songs  and 
dances  and  In  turn  we  taught  them  songs 
and  dances  In  hebrew.  We  all  sang  songs 
together  In  English.  It  was  fantaistlc! 

I  realize  that  this  was  somewhat  of  a  su- 
perficial situation.  The  activities  we  had 
planned  all  came  out  perfect.  All  the  coun- 
selors were  white  and  Jewish,  It  would've 
been  better  to  have  had  some  black  co\in- 
selors  too.  Everyone  was  aware  that  the 
situation  was  temporary — only  for  three 
days.  But.  the  fact  remains,  we  did  live  to- 
gether peacefully.  Each  keeping  our  own 
Identity  and  being  proud  of  It.  Why  can't  we 
In  America  stop  talking,  marching,  picket- 
ing, and  rebelling  against  our  fellow  man? 
Everyone  seems  to  be  making  such  a  com- 
plicated issue  out  of  a  problem  that  seemed 
to  have  dissolved  so  quickly? 

I  thank  you  Mr.  Rhodes  for  taking  the 
time  to  read  this  letter  and  I  hop>e  you  will 
find  time  to  answer  me  and  tell  me  your 
Ideas  and  what  you  think  of  my  experience. 
We  get  your  newsletters  all  the  time  and  I 
find   tbey   are   very   good   and   Informative. 
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'  Thank  you  again  for  reading  this  letter.  I 
am  looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

jodt  pdomustkin. 

September  16,  1968. 

Miss  JUDT  PiNKELSTEIN, 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Dear  Judt:  I  cannot  tell  you  how  grateful 
I  am  for  your  letter  of  September  10.  It  Is 
extremely  well  written,  and  in  my  opinion, 
your  experience  was  certainly  worth  relating. 

I  believe  In  complete  equ^Hfjr^  among  all 
persons,  regardless  of  race,  colSr  and  creed. 
I  think  a  person  should  be  allowed  to  use 
all  public  facilities,  and  to  do  as  he  wants  to 
do  and  go  where  he  wants  to  go,  provided  he 
accomplishes  all  of  this  within  the  law.  I 
believe  that  every  person  should  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  pursue  his  life's  work, 
and  to  provide  the  good  things  of  life  for 
himself  and  his  family.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  I  am  for  equal  educational  opportuni- 
ties, against  discrimination  in  hiring,  and  in 
fact,  opposed  to  discrimination  In  all  things. 

With  this  background,  my  comments  on 
your  experience  may  be  easier  to  understand, 
i  am  thrilled  by  your  experience,  but  not 
greatly  surprised.  I  have  always  felt  that  the 
so-called  "racial  Issue"  was  really  a  "dis- 
crimination Issue,"  or  stated  otherwise,  an 
"equal  oppwrtunlty"  Issue. 

Because  some  segments  of  our  society  have 
had  fewer  opi>ortunltles  than  other  segments, 
they  find  It  difficult  to  commingle  with  per- 
sons outside  their  own  group.  In  other  words, 
there  Is  a  cultural  gap  which  exists  between 
groups  of  our  citizens,  largely  based  on  the 
opportunities  each  group  has  had  to  become 
educated  and  culturally  developed.  There- 
fore, I  think  one  of  the  most  relevant  parts 
of  your  letter  Is  the  statement  that  "These 
children  were  of  the  same  Income  bracket 
as  the  white  children  In  camp."  Presumably 
these  children  had  about  the  same  back- 
grounds then,  culturally,  economically  and 
educationally.  This  being  the  case,  I  am  not 
at  all  surprised  that  the  difference  In  the 
color  of  their  skins  made  very  little  If  any 
difference.  I  think  this  situation  would  have 
persisted  had  the  program  been  launched  for 
thirty  days  Instead  of  only  three. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  black  American  1b 
becoming  proud  of  his  heritage.  He  has  a 
heritage  of  which  he  can  be  very  proud.  I 
never  liked  the  obsequious  nature  of  the 
plea  of  those  who  wanted  to  "become  Inte- 
grated" merely  for  the  sake  of  being  near 
white  jjeople.  To  me.  It  was  demeaning,  and 
-showed  a  lack  of  pride  In  their  race  which 
I  found  completely  distasteful.  To  me,  inte- 
gration will  be  achieved,  but  It  will  be 
achieved  only  among  those  of  any  race  who 
have  something  in  common,  and  can  there- 
fore meet  on  a  common  ground.  Isn't  this 
actually  true  of  persons  of  the  white  race, 
and  also  persons  of  the  black  race?  We  are 
Inclined  to  choose  our  friends  among  those 
who  are  on  about  the  same  level  as  we 
occupy  culturally  and  educationally. 

I  think  you  have  discovered  a  very  Im- 
portant truth.  I  hope  you  will  share  your 
experience  with  as  many  people  as  you-pos- 
-sibly  can.  Now,  I  would  like  you  to  do  m6^ 
favor.  I  would  like  you  to  write  me  again  ana 
give  me  yotir  reaction  to  my  own  feelings  on 
this  matter.  If  It  meets  with  your  approval, 
I  may  Insert  your  letter,  my  answer,  and  the 
answer  I  hope  to  receive  from  you  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 
Yours    sincerely, 

John  J.  Rhodes. 

September  29,  1968. 
Hon.  John  J.  Rhodes, 

Congress  of  the  United  States.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Rhodes:  Thank  you  so  much  for 
taking  the  time  to  answer  my  letter.  First 
let  me  tell  you  that  I  thought  II  you  even 
answered  my  letter  It  would  be  a  dittoed 
copy.  I  feel  very  honored  and  pleased  that 
you  take  a  personal   Interest.   As   for  your 
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letter,  I  agree  with  you  completely.  I  too, 
believe  In  complete  equality  for  all  people. 

In  your  letter  you  said,  "Integration  will 
be  achieved  only  among  those  of  any  race 
who  have  something  in  common  and  can 
therefore  meet  on  common  ground".  To  me 
that  statement  practically  sums  up  the  whole 
racial  problem.  £klucation  is  the  key  to  this 
problem.  I  think  a  lot  of  people  realize  this 
but,  there  are  lots  of  ways  to  acquire  one's 
education.  First  everyone  must  have  equal 
opportunity  to  receive  a  formal  education. 
As  this  becomes  more  and  more  the  cultural 
gap  win  become  lesser.  When  the  day  comes 
that  everyone  has  an  equal  opportunity  to 
formal  education,  that  Is  the  day  when  we 
are  one  step  closer  to  racial  equality.  Besides 
formal  education  there  is  the  personal  ex- 
perience part.  One  cannot  and  should  not 
base  his  likes  or  dislikes  on  a  situation  which 
be  has  not  yet  been  faced  with. 

I  know,  that  having  those  sixty  black  kids 
in  camp  and  experiencing  a  "real  living" 
experience,  I  could  not  have  gotten  a  better 
education  from  a  good  book.  Right  now  we 
in  the  United  States  mtist  have  peace  between 
ourselves  before  we  can  even  hope  for  peace 
in  the  world.  But,  this  peace,  this  equality. 
Is  not  everything  dumped  Into  one  melting 
po  and  divided  evenly  between  us.  Tills 
peace  and  equality  is  living  next  to  your 
neighbor,  learning  about  your  neighbor 
yet  keeping  your  own  identity.  A  person  with- 
out an  identity  Is  not  a  pterson  at  all.  I  hope 
that  the  coming  years  will  bring  peace  and 
equality  for  all  people. 
Sincerely, 

Judy  Finkelstein. 


NO  MORE  FIREARMS  LEGISLATION 


HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  2,  1968 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
near  the  end  of  this  second  session  of 
the  90th  Congress,  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  my  position  on  H.R.  17735, 
the  firearms  measure  passed  by  the 
House  In  July. 

Today  we  hear  so  frequently  the  ex- 
pression "over  reaction."  I  cannot  recall 
a  better  Illustration  of  the  application  of 
this  attitude  than  the  conditions  that 
brought  about  enactment  of  two  firearms 
laws  by  Congress  in  1968.  The  public 
quite  rightly  demanded  something  be 
done  to  control  our  spirallng  rate  of 
crime.  These  demands  were  accentuated 
by  events  in  April — King — and  June — 
Kennedy.  Many  well-meaning  people 
believed  a  proper  objective  to  control 
crime  was  the  further  restrictions  on 
firearms. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  additional  gim 
controls  are  not  the  real  solution  to 
growing  violence  and  Increasing  crime. 
Notwithstanding,  it  is  a  fact  two  fire- 
arms bills  were  passed  by  the  House  this 
year.  If  either  of  these  become  as  effec- 
tive as  their  advocates  have  argued,  there 
will  be  little  or  no  crime  next  year.  Yet 
I  am  sure  most  persons  recognize  there 
are  many  ingredients  Involved  In  the 
control  of  crime  other  than  firearms 
legislation. 

The  record  Is  clear.  I  supported  the 
safe  streets  and  omnibus  crime  control 
bill  enacted  In  June  1968  which  con- 
ttilned  certain  restrictive  provisions  on 
handguns.   However,  the  measure   also 
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contained  several  inseparable  provisions 
for  fighting  crime.  It  established  a  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  It  provided  funds  for 
training  and  equipping  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  officers.  Moreover,  this 
measure  had  the  effect  of  setting  aside  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  had  limited 
the  admissibility  of  voluntary  confessions 
Into  evidence.  It  made  illegal  the  posses- 
sion of  handguns  by  convicted  felons, 
mental  Incompetents,  aliens  illegally  in 
this  country  and  persons  under  21  years 
of  age.  These  provisions  seemed  reason- 
able. Overall,  the  bill  seemed  to  be  a  good 
package  to  help  control  increasing  crime 
in  this  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  title  of 
H.R.  17735,  "State  Firearms  Control  As- 
sistance Act" — the  long  gun  control 
bill — was,  in  my  opinion,  false  and  mis- 
leading. It,  in  fact,  discourages  the  States 
from  enacting  their  own  laws  because  it 
reserves  to  the  Federal  Government 
enforcement  of  all  firearms  bills. 

Following  is  a  brief  history  of  the 
course  of  H.R.  17735  in  the  House.  De- 
bate commenced  on  July  17.  It  was  not 
until  July  19  the  Casey  amendment  in- 
voking mandatory  and  severe  penalties 
was  debated.  The  Record  will  show  at 
page  22244,  I  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
Casey  amendment  arguing  that  our  peo- 
ple are  not  interested  in  control  of  fire- 
arms alone  but,  rather.  In  a  law  that  will 
serve  as  a  deterrent  to  crime.  The  stiff 
penalties  of  10  years  for  the  first  offense 
and  25  years  for  the  second  offense  would 
have  served  as  a  strong  deterrent.  We 
failed  to  have  the  amendment  adopted. 
It  was  watered  down  by  the  Poff  amend- 
ment, providing  1  year  for  the  first  of- 
fense with  5  years  for  the  second  offense. 

Also  on  July  19  at  page  22259,  I  spoke 
out  strongly  against  the  passage  of  the 
McClory  amendment  which  set  up  a  pro- 
gram of  gun  registration.  I  pointed  out 
that  if  registration  is  required,  criminals 
would  simply  steal  guns  for  their  activi- 
ties. I  made  the  point  if  guns  are  regis- 
tered, such  lists  would  be  available,  to 
provide  criminals  with  full  Information 
as  to  who  was  armed  and  who  was  not 
armed  and  thus  without  protection  for 
themselves  against  criminal  activity.  I 
walked  through  the  teller  count  to  vote 
against  gun  registration  which  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  89  to  168  as  shown  at 
page  22267. 

On  July  22,  the  amendment  to  license 
owners  of  guns  was  introduced.  Again 
I  walked  through  the  teller  line  in  op- 
position. This  too  was  defeated  184  to 
17 -as  shown  on  page  22324. 

Debate  ended  on  July  24.  In  my  con- 
cluding remarks  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  I  then  reviewed  all  of  the  extreme 
gun  control  proposals,  ranging  from  out- 
right prohibition  of  ownership  of  fire- 
arms to  the  ridiculous  suggestion  for  a 
Federal  depository  for  firearms  to  be 
deposited  and  withdrawn  like  books  in 
the  library. 

At  the  conclusion  of  debate  I  em- 
phasized the  bill  for  the  most  part  merely 
restated  existing  law,  enacted  in  1934 
and  1938.  I  proceeded  to  tx>lnt  out  that 
If  the  strict  mai-.datory  penalties  of  the 
Casey  approach  had  been  adopted,  I 
could  support  such  a  bill.  Because  such 
penalties  were  deleted,  this  left  a  bill 
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directed  against  flreanns  only  and  not 
against  the  criminal  to  effectively  reduce 
crime  and  violence.  Page  23096  of  the 
Congressional  Record  will  show  I  voted 
against  final  passage. 

It  was  a  source  of  great  regret  to  me 
that  the  Casey  amendment  was  defeated. 
I  wanted  to  support  legislation  that 
would  strike  at  the  cause  of  crime  and 
violence.  Mandatory  prison  sentences 
without  probation,  parole,  or  suspension 
would  strike  hard  at  the  lawbreaker. 
Equally  important,  this  kind  of  provision 
would  not  encroach  upon  the  right  of 
private  citizens. 

There  are  those  who  argue  the  bill  ac- 
complishes some  good.  However,  these 
same  proponents  cannot  deny  the  bill 
contains  some  anomallsms  that  go  be- 
yond oversight  and  amount  to  real  blun- 
ders. For  example,  while  there  Is  a  re- 
striction against  assembled  guns  being 
subject  to  mail-order  purchase,  there  is 
not  one  thing  contained  to  restrict  the 
shipblent  of  component  parts  of  flreanns. 
This  permits  a  tremendous  boon  to  the 
do-it-yourself  buff.  They  can  now  turn 
their  talent  and  devote  their  entire  time 
to  unrestricted  buying  of  parts  to  build 
the  more  bizarre  types  of  weapons. 

Another  imperfection  that  is  a  serious 
oversight  is  found  at  the  point  where  the 
bill  barred  serial  numbers  on  firearms 
without  containing  a  single  provision 
that  serial  numbers  must  be  placed  on 
firearms  in  the  first  place. 

Yet  another  discrepancy  which  is  a 
real  bungle  is  to  be  found  in  the  provision 
of  the  bill  which  makes  it  a  crime  to  sell 
a  firearm  to  a  fugitive  from  justice,  but 
without  stating  one  word  of  penalty 
against  the  possession  by  fugitives  of 
rifles  or  shotgxins,  whether  possession 
was  prior  or  subsequent  to  this  act.  Can 
anyone  be  serious  in  the  belief  a  wanted 
man  will  care  whether  or  not  it  Is  against 
the  law  to  buy  a  rifle  or  shotgun  so  long 
as  he  has  ways  to  come  into  possession 
of  guns? 

It  Is  not  hard  for  an  observer  to  see 
that  the  main  objective  or  principal 
thrust  of  the  bill  as  passed  is  to  require 
criminals  to  acquire  firearms  and  ammu- 
nition In  a  lawful  manner.  The  early  or 
even  eventual  accomplishment  of  such 
an  objective  is  so  remote  as  to  be  ridicu- 
lous and  even  laughable.  Criminals  get 
their  guns  in  the  same  way  they  get  the 
automobiles  they  use  in  criminal  activi- 
ties. That  Is.  they  steal  them  or  obtain 
them  through  underground  channels. 

The  long-gun  bill  actually  accom- 
plishes nothing  meaningful,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  does  infringe  upon  the  sec- 
ond amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion and  may  therefore  be  unconstitu- 
tional. Even  if  the  present  unpredictable 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  should  ever  rule  the 
Federal  Constitution  accords  no  right  to 
bear  arms,  most  State  constitutions  are 
very  clear,  including  article  I.  section  23 
of  the  Missouri  constitution.  The  passage 
of  this  bill  does  violence  to  the  Missouri 
constitution  due  to  the  fact  the  10th 
amendment  of  our  Federal  Constitution 
provides  that  the  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  Federal  Government  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people. 
This  bill,  then,  as  passed,  inhibits  the 
right  to  bear  arms  guaranteed  to  the 
people  of  Missouri  imder  their  own  con- 
stitution. 
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Another  sufDcient  reason  to  be  against 
this  long-gun  bill  is  because  of  the 
abundance  of  legislation  already  on  the 
books  directed  against  lawlessness  in- 
volving use  of  guns.  To  illustrate,  the 
National  Firearms  Act  of  1934  controls 
automatic  weapons  and  provides  for  a 
system  of  recordkeeping  for  both  long- 
gun  and  ammunition  sales.  The  Federal 
Firearms  Act  of  1938  goes  even  further 
along  these  lines.  The  real  heart  of  our 
problem  is  not  a  lack  of  statutory  au- 
thority to  control  misuse  of  guns,  but 
laxity  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  we 
already  have. 

Supplementing  the  1934  and  1938  acts 
and  even  before  the  House  passed  the 
long-gun  bill,  the  Post  OfBce  Department 
issued  regulations  requiring  extensive 
identification  of  packages  moving 
through  the  mail  containing  firearms. 
The  Department  required  that  chief  law 
enforcement  ofiQcers  in  the  community 
where  a  package  is  sent  be  notified.  The 
airlines  followed  the  example  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  adopted  sinxilar 
regulations  relating  to  the  air  shipment 
of  guns.  In  my  judgment  these  two  regu- 
lations working  in  unison  with  the  1934 
and  1938  acts  provide  all  the  tools  that 
will  ever  be  needed  for  firearms  control. 

I  voted  against  the  passage  of  the  long- 
gun  bill,  innocuous  as  it  may  seem,  be- 
cause It  contains  the  principle  of  un- 
warranted Federal  intervention  into  af- 
fairs that  could  be  much  more  effectively 
regulated  by  the  State.  Careful  research 
will  show  not  one  single  Federal  enact- 
ment involving  firearms,  going  back  to 
1914  and  including  the  one  just  passed 
by  the  House,  which  contains  a  prohibi- 
tion against  carrying  either  a  concealed 
weapon  or  the  possession  of  weapons  by 
an  intoxicated  person.  Missouri  has 
strong  enforceable  statutes  in  both  in- 
stances, and  Federal  encroachment  in 
this  field  can  only  discourage  the  States 
from  enacting  their  own  gun  laws  or 
adequately  enforcing  those  they  already 
have. 

To  recapitulate,  I  have  and  will  sup- 
port any  legislation  that  will  really  con- 
trol crime  and  check  the  growing  crime 
rate.  But  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  further 
cluttering  the  statute  books  with  mean- 
ingless and  ineffective  le^slation  mis- 
leading the  public  into  believing  they 
have  legislation  that  simply  will  not  do 
the  Job  that  needs  to  be  done  to  deter 
the  criminal  rather  than  placing  ^^estric- 
tlons  upon  our  law-abiding  citizens. 

I  will  enthiisiastically  support  restric- 
tions agairist  the  sale  of  destructive  de- 
vices Including  bazookas,  mortars,  and 
hand  grenades  just  as  the  law  now  regu- 
lates machineguns.  It  la  noteworthy  no 
provisions  against  such  destructive  de- 
vices were  contained  in  either  of  the 
recent  measures  passed  by  the  House. 
I  intend  to  continue  to  oppose  any  ban 
against  the  possession  of  firearms  by  law- 
abiding  citizens  with  no  previous  criminal 
record. 

I  will  remain  strongly  opposed  to  Fed- 
eral registration  and  licensing  because 
such  would  require  great  numbers  of 
Federal  police  to  enforce.  Such  a  force 
once  in  existence  could  lead  to  a  police 
state.  Moreover,  registration  and  licens- 
ing is  a  stepplngstone  to  potential  con- 
fiscation by  the  Giovemment.  My  consid- 
ered views  are  that  a  gun  is  only  the 
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instrument  of  crime.  The  penalty  should 
be  against  the  criminals  who  go  about 
today  operating  in  an  atmosphere  of  per- 
missiveness with  total  arrogance  toward 
the  law.  On  the  other  hand,  crime  could 
be  quickly  brought  under  control  If  we 
would  adopt  the  kind  of  a  measure  that 
will  lead  to  swift  apprehension  followed 
by  severe  mandatory  penalties  against 
those  who  violate  the  law  while  armed. 

Voluminous  statistics  are  trotted  out 
by  the  advocators  of  gun  restrictions  to 
prove  their  point.  One  statistic  in  which 
I  believe  we  can  place  reliance  in  is  that 
of  all  violent  crimes,  guns  were  used  in 
fewer  than  4  percent.  We  should  also  note 
carefully  that  long  guns  are  used  in  only 
1.5  percent  of  violent  crimes.  There 
should  be  included  in  this  brief  summarj' 
of  the  record  a  quote  from  a  police  cap- 
tain in  Washington,  DC,  our  Nation's 
Capital,  which,  I  hate  to  have  to  ac- 
knowledge, is  also  a  capital  of  crime,  who 
said: 

It  Isn't  the  mall  order  guns  or  those  bought 
from  reputable  dealers  that  bother  us.  It  Is 
those  $6.00  Jobs  that  can  be  bought  on  the 
streets  of  Washington  most  anytime.  More 
gun  laws  won't  get  rid  of  these.  New  laws 
might  raise  the  price  and  give  us  another 
headache  chasing  underworld  traffickers  and 
cheap  stolen  guns.  It  is  already  Illegal  to 
shoot  a  person.  Gun  laws  will  not  rid  us  of 
the  criminal's  guns. 

To  repeat  or  recapitulate  my  position, 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  more  firearms  legis- 
lation until  there  is  evidence  of  enforce- 
ment of  the  Federal  legislation  we  al- 
ready have.  I  am  definitely  in  favor  of 
legislation  to  control  crime  by  manda- 
tory sentences.  I  will  not  support  a  law 
to  make  it  more  difficult  for  law-abiding 
citizens  to  secure  firearms  to  protect 
themselves,  their  families,  and  their 
property  in  these  times  of  rising  crime. 
We  all  want  a  safe  America.  But  it  will 
be  less  safe  if  our  people  are  estopped 
from  securing  firearms  for  their  personal 
protection.  America  can  become  a  much 
safer  place  once  our  courts  can  be 
weaned  away  from  rendering  decisions 
which  protect  the  criminal  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  vast  majority  of  our  good 
citizens. 

I  believe  that  those  good  people  who 
in  complete  sincerity  and  good  conscience 
demanded  additional  firearms  controls 
were  in  their  hearts  really  asking  for  bet- 
ter law  enforcement  and  better  control 
of  crime.  It  is  my  Judgment  that  the 
treatment  of  these  latter  problems  solely 
through  the  enactment  of  additional 
gtm  controls  would  not  only  be  ineffec- 
tive but  perhaps  also  unconstitutional. 
Moreover,  these  controls  would  not  only 
be  unwise  but  also  unfair  to  those  who 
own  and  use  their  firearms  in  lawfiil 
ways. 


HON.  PAUL  FINO 


HON,  PAGE  BELCHER 

or   0KI.AR01CA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  BEliCHER.  Mi".  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  I  was  unable  to  be  present  on  the 
floor  on  October  1  when  my  colleagues 
paid  tribute  to  my  friend,  Pattl  Pino. 
But  I  do  not  want  to  let  the  opportunity 
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pass  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court  and  to  say  that  this  House  as  well 
as  his  constituents  in  the  24th  District 
of  New  York  will  feel  very  keenly  the 
loss  of  his  able  service.  This  Chamber 
will  certainly  be  less  colorful. 

PAtTL  has  been  an  articulate,  resource- 
ful, dedicated,  and  hard-working  legis- 
lator whose  high  principles  are  as  much 
respected  as  they  are  strongly  held. 
While  he  has  been  ever  sensitive  to  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  his  district,  his 
skilled  legislative  efforts  have  always 
bespoken  a  deep  concern  for  and  aware- 
ness of  the  best  interests  of  our  whole 
country.  It  is  this  quality,  the  hallmark 
of  statesmanship,  which  makes  his  de- 
parture from  Congress  a  loss  to  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

Nevertheless,  Paul  is  eminently  quali- 
fied to  serve  on  the  highest  Judicial 
body  of  his  native  State,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  or  appreciate  his 
desire  to  accept  so  singular  an  appoint- 
ment. I  know  that  he  will  serve  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York  well  in  that  capacity 
and  I  wish  him  every  success  and  satis- 
faction in  his  new  career  on  the  bench. 


CAPT.  EDDIE  RICKENB ACKER:  A 
GREAT  AMERICAN  FOR  1968 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  October  4.  1968 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  Dixie  Business  magazine,  whose 
editor  and  founder  is  Hubert  F.  Lee,  of 
Decatur,  Ga.,  pays  tribute  to  a  great 
American.  For  1968.  the  editors  of  Dixie 
Business  have  selected  Capt.  Eddie  Rick- 
enbacker,  who  rose  to  the  position  of 
president  of  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc.  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
article  entitled  "A  Great  American  for 
1968."  written  by  Hubert  Lee. 

Also,  in  his  'Aces  of  Aviation"  series, 
Colonel  Lee  featured  Delta  Airlines'  out- 
standing president.  Capt.  Charles  H.  Hol- 
son.  in  the  winter  1966  issue  of  Dixie 
Business.  Colonel  Lee  quoted  in  the  fea- 
ture something  he  had  written  about 
Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker  in  1938 — 30 
years  ago — when  Rickenbacker  advanced 
to  president  of  Eastern  Air  Lines. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  oUgjvs : 

Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker:    A   Great 
American  for  1968 

{By  Hubert  P.  Lee) 

The  editors  of  Dixie  Business  have  named 
Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker  as  the  "A  Great 
American"  for  1968. 

In  selecting  Capt  "Eddie."  we  also  salute 
the  40th  Anniversary  of  Eastern  Air  Lines. 
Inc. 

Donald  Douglas.  Sr.  was  the  "A  Great 
American"  for  1967. 

E.  K.  Qaylord.  publisher  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman,  who  Is  on  the  Ballot  for  the 
"Man  of  the  South"  was  the  "A  Great  Ameri- 
can" for  1966. 
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When  the  Eastern  Air  plane  crashed  a  few 
thousand  feet  from  my  father's  farm  near 
Morrow.  Ga..  In  1941.  one  of  the  passengers 
followed  "Tlge"  his  dog  to  get  help  and  give 
the  alarm. 

The  National  Aviation  Hall  of  Pame.  of 
which  I  am  a  Charter  Member,  in  1965  en- 
shrined Eddie  at  Dayton.  Ohio. 

I  had  the  thrill  In  1966  of  seeing  my  old 
Army  Air  Service  boss  enshrined  at  Dayton 
by  General  John  P.  McConnell.  Air  Porce 
Chief  of  SUff.  Billy  Mitchell.  Jr.  gave  the  Air 
Porce  Museum  his  father's  medals.  They 
were  accepted  by  General  McConnell. 

When  Rickenbacker.  an  Autobiography 
came  out  as  a  "Beet  Seller,"  it  was  acclaimed 
by  the  greats  of  the  World : 

"Rickenbacker  Is  the  fascinating  unin- 
hibited autobiography  of  a  great  American. 
.  .  ." — Jamee  H.  DooUttle.  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral (retired) .  United  States  Air  Porce. 

"This  book  tells  a  fascinating  story  of  a 
great  American  whose  outstanding  record  In 
war  and  peace  has  made  an  invaluable  con- 
tribution to  the  nation's  welfare.  Suspense 
and  adventure,  humor  and  down-to-earth 
philosophy — all  these  Ingredients  combine  In 
this  book  to  make  It  not  only  an  Important 
historical  and  biographical  account  but  also 
a  most  Interesting  and  delightful  volume  of 
wide  public  appeal." — J.  P.  McConnell.  Gen- 
eral, Chief  of  Staff,  USAP. 

Past  honorees  of  the  "A  Great  American" 
selections  Include: 

Dr.  Chas.  P.  Kettering,  1955:  Cecil  B.  de- 
MUle,  1956:  Helen  Keller,  1957;  Tom  D.  Spies. 
M.D.,  1968;  Lister  Hill,  M.S.,  1959:  Oveta 
Culp  Hobby.  I960:  R.  Manton  Wllsom,  M.D.. 
1961;  John  H.  Glenn.  Jr.,  1962;  Bernard  M. 
Baruch,  1963:  Carl  Vinson,  1964;  The  Ameri- 
can Plghtlng  Man  In  Vietnam,  1965;  E.  K. 
Gaylord.  1966:  Donald  Douglas,  Sr.,  1967; 
Eddie  Rickenbacker,  1968. 

Aces  of  Aviation:  Delta  Chief  ExEctrrrvE 
(By  Hubert  P.  Lee) 

Charles  H.  Dolson,  president  of  Delta  Air 
Lines,  has  helped  change  the  Image  of  avia- 
tion during  his  40  years  in  aviation,  from  a 
barnstorming  daredevil  sport  for  the  reck- 
less to  a  major  segment  of  the  transportation 
Industry. 

His  Is  In  the  Horatio  Alger  tradition,  with- 
out the  rags  to  riches  bit. 

Dolson  picked  Delta  In  1934  as  the  best 
spot  for  advancement  and  has  had  destiny 
flying  with  him  ever  since. 

I  phoned  Dolson  on  Oct.  30,  1965  when  Mr. 
C.  E.  Woolman  advanced  to  chairman  and 
Dolson  was  picked  as  president. 

"It  was  all  a  surprise  to  me,"  he  ejaculated. 

"Nobody  knew  about  It,  as  far  as  I  know. 

"Mr.  Woolman  Is  still  the  boss. 

"I  will  take  It  easy  and  let  the  ball  bounce 
where  It  will." 

Mr.  Woolman  died  Sept.  11,  1966. 

The  wheel  of  chance,  fixed  by  Dolson  In 
1934,  pointed  to  Dolson  as  the  man  to  run 
Delta  Airlines  In  fact  as  well  as  In  title. 

I  already  knew  that  It  was  his  high  esteem, 
respect  and  loyalty  that  Mr.  Woolman  had 
hand  picked  Mr.  Dolson  to  take  on  a  heavier 
load  and  someday  become  president. 

Mr.  Woolman  was  featured  In  the  1946 
Spring  Issue  of  Dixie  Business  after  his  elec- 
tion as  president  of  Delta  In  1945. 

And  In  1949,  when  Dixie  Business  selected 
the  South "s  "50  Poremost  Leaders",  Mr.  Wool- 
man  was  one  of  the  50. 

He  was  to  have  been  picked  as  the  "A  Great 
American"  for  1965  but  was  passed  over  to 
honor  the  "American  fighting  Man." 

On  Oct.  30,  1966,  I  also  talked  with  Mr, 
Woolman  about  being  named  chairman.  In 
the  Winter  1965  Issue.  I  quoted  him. 

The  great  aviation  leader  C.  E.  Woolman 
became  chairman  of  Delta  Oct.  29. 

He  turned  over  the  title  of  president  to 
Charles  H.  Dolson  whojolned  Delta  as  a  pilot 
In  1934. 
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Mr.  Woolman  told  me  he  didn't  need  a 
title  as  he  ran  Delta  long  before  he  got  the 
title  of  president  In  1946.  See  the  PALL  1946 
Issue  of  Dixie  Business  for  a  double  page 
feature  I  ran. 

ON    RICKENBACKER'S    TEAM 

Dolson  was  a  pilot  for  American  Airlines 
when  Capt.  Eddie  Rlcbenbacker,  my  friend 
for  many  years,  was  Vice  president. 

Like  Capt.  Tom  Doe  and  Ernest  Breech, 
now  chairman  of  TWA,  Capt.  Eddie  gave  me 
passes  before  the  CAB  clamped  down  on  gueat 
tickets,  on  Eastern  AL. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  quotes  from  a  feature 
In  Dixie  Business  after  Eddie  became  presi- 
dent of  Eastern  Air  Lines. 

On  March  29.  1932  Rickenbacker  Joined  the 
Aviation  Corporation  as  vice-president  of 
American  Airways.  On  June  1. 1933  he  became 
associated  with  North  American  Aviation, 
Inc.,  as  vice-president  and  on  Jamiary  1, 
1935  was  made  general  manager  of  Eastern 
Air  Lines. 

In  April,  1938  Eastern  Air  Lines  Division 
was  sold  by  North  American  Aviation,  Inc. 
to  Kunn,  Loeb  &  Co.  and  Smith.  Barney  & 
Co.  At  that  time  Capt.  Rickenbacker  was 
made  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
company  to  be  known  as  Eaistern  Air  Lines, 
Inc. 

DOLSON    BECOMES    CHIEF    EXECUTIVE    OFFICER 

On  Sept.  14,  1966,  Delta  Directors  named 
Charles  H.  Dolson  chief  executive  officer. 
They  left  the  poet  of  chairman  vacant. 

Dolson  was  standing  back  of  Jim  Parley 
when  the  mall  contracts  were  beln?  awarded. 

When  he  spotted  the  contract  being 
awarded  to  Delta,  he  applied  for  a  pilot's 
Job  and  got  It. 

Delta  carried  less  than  50  tons  in  1934 
when   Capt.    Dolson   began   flying   tlie   mall. 

Delta  had  begun  flying  passengers  in  1929 
but  had  no  mall  contract  until  1934  when 
Dolson  Joined  Delta.  He  and  Captr-.ln  Lee 
McBrlde  came  to  work  at  the  same  time. 

Who's    Who  In  America  lists  Mr    Dolson: 

"Dolson.  Charles  Herbert  (ddl'son).  air 
line  exec.;  b.  St.  Louis,  May  13.  1906;  s  Prank 
Edward  and  Hattle  Mae  (Harbison)  D.;  B.S. 
in  civil  engrlng..  Washington  U  .  1928;  m. 
Bonnie  Gooeh.  May  27,  1935  (dec  ):  m.  sec- 
ond Clara  Allison,  August  30.  1962.  Test 
pilot  Curtlss-Wrtght  Airplane  Co.,  St  Louis 
1930-31;  pilot  Am.  Airlines,  Inc.,  1931-34. 
Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc..  Atlanta.  1934-40.  chief 
pilot,  1940-42.  1945-47,  operation.?  mgr., 
1947-48,   v.p.  operations,   1948-59,  exec,    v.p., 

1959 ;    dir.,   1955 .  Served   as  it.   comdr. 

USNRP.  1928-30,  42-45.  Mem.  National  Avia- 
tion Club.  Society  of  Automotive  E^grs., 
Alpha  Tau  Omega.  Elk.  Home;  660  W  Conway 
Dr.  N.W.,  Atlanta  30327.  Office:  Delta  Air 
Lines,  Inc..  Atlanta  Airport,  Atlanta.  " 

FORTY    TEARS    IN    AVIATION 

Dolson  was  a  student  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity In  St.  Louis,  his  home  town,  when 
the  Navy  started  a  program  of  training  stu- 
dents to  fly. 

His  first  flight  was  on  June  6,  1926  at  the 
Navy's  Great  Lakes  Primary  Training  Center, 
Chicago. 

Between  hla  Junior  and  Senior  years  he 
went  to  Noi^olk  for  advanced  training. 

In  1929.  In  the  Naval  Reserve  he  was  sent 
to  Pensacola. 

After  his  stint  In  the  Navy,  he  got  a  Job 
with  Curtlss-Wright  as  teat  pilot.  He  flew 
Curttss  Juniors,  Robins.  Hawks.  Kingbirds, 
Traveler  Coupes  and  Travel  Air  Sedans. 

In  1931.  American  Airways,  now  American 
Alrllnea,  offered  him  a  Job  flying  the  mall — 
until  Jim  Parley  cancelled  the  mall  contracta 
m  1934. 

"Lee  McBrlde  and  I  chiseled  passes  to 
Cincinnati  and  on  to  Washington." 

And  that  Is  how  the  wheel  of  chance  spun 
hlB  destiny.  He  went  with  Delta  to  build 
seniority  and  succeas. 
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NEWS  REPORT  TO  NEW  YORK'S 
13TH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICTT 
ON  CURRENT  ISSUES 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

or  Nrw  TOBK 

IN  THK  HOtraS  OP  REPRESINTATIYBS 

Thursday.  October  3. 1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a^  national 
election  day  nears  those  of  us  privileged 
to  serve  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  looked  to  for  our  views  on  the  many 
hard  Issues  facing  our  people  and  their 
candidates.  My  views  on  some  of  the 
paramount  Issues  were  stated  in  a  recent 
news  report  to  my  constituents. 

TTie  report  follows : 

CONOKXBSMAN    BSXT    PoorLL    RXPOkTTNO    F>OM 

Washington.  Septcmbeb  1968 
DxAJi  Puxnd:  The  termination  of  the  Con- 
gnaslonal  receM  colncldea  with  the  comple- 
tion of  my  flnt  six  months  as  your  Represent- 
ative. In  Congress.  This  clrcxunstance  pro- 
▼Idea  a  convenient  plateau  from  which  to 
report  to  you  on  my  activities  and  accom- 
plishments as  your  Representative. 

These  past  six  months  have  been  a  period 
of  historic,  tragic  and  dramatic  events.  It 
was  a  period  that  witnessed  the  start  of  ne- 
gotiations for  an  honorable  peace  In  Vietnam 
and  then  saw  these  negotiations  bog  down 
In  a  series  of  charges  and  counter-charges. 
America  was  shocked  by  the  assassination  of 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  and  then  again 
when  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  was  struck 
down  by  an  assassin's  bullet,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  bis  triumph  In  the  California  Pres- 
idential Primary. 

With  the  customary  frenetic  activity,  the 
major  political  parties  nominated  their  can- 
didates for  President  and  Vice-President,  at 
a  time  when  Soviet  troops  had  Invaded  and 
were  stationed  In  Czechoslovakia,  where  the 
light  of  freedom  was  snuffed  out  again  by 
guns  and  tanks  from  Soviet  bloc  nations. 

inuMAKT  vtCToar 
On  a  personal  note,  I  won  the  Democratic 
Party  nomination  for  re-election  to  Congress 
over  two  opponents  on  Primary  Day.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  enrolled  Democrats  In  our 
District  for  their  vote  of  confidence.  I  look 
forward  to  another  victory  on  Election  Day, 
and  to  the  opportunity  to  serve  you  once 
again,  during  these  challenging  times.  In 
Congress,  as  faithfully  and  as  vigorously  as 
I  had  represented  many  of  you  In  the  past 
as  a  member  of  the  State  Assembly. 

THX    CHICAGO    CONVXNTION 

I  was  not  a  Delegate  to  the  National  Dem- 
ocratic Nominating  Convention  but  attended 
the  proceedings  In  Chicago  as  an  observer. 
It  Is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  so  much  of 
the  proceedings  were  dominated  by  riots  and 
violence  in  the  streets  of  Chicago.  No  doubt 
the  controversy  will  range  for  a  long  time 
over  security  precautions  maintained  In 
Chicago,  whether  Mayor  Daley  and  the  police 
over-r«acted  to  provocation  by  demon- 
strators, and  the  possible  role  of  television 
In  stimulating  violent  reaction.  Prom  my 
observation  of  the  scene,  I  am  among  those 
who  feel  that  Mayor  Daley  over-reacted  to 
the  needs  of  the  situation.  I  also  disagree 
sharply  with  those  who  hold  the  Democratic 
Party  resp>onslble  for  the  unfortunate  events. 
Blaming  the  Democratic  Party  Is  no  different 
from  racist  charges  of  guilt  by  association, 
where  a  vast  group  Is  held  responsible  for 
the  misconduct  of  a  few. 

LXCISLATION   I   SPONSORED 

During  this  period  of  six  months,  I  spon- 
sored a  constructive  and  progressive  legisla- 
tive program  designed  to  improve  the  health, 
welfare  and  education  of  our  people.  Copies 
of  all  the  bills  I  Introduced  are  available  at 
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my   office,   and   I   shall   b«   happy   to   send 
you  a  copy  of  any  bill  you  may  request.  Spcu;« 
does  not  permit  me  to  detail  the  full  scope 
ot  my  legislative  program,  but  following  are 
some  of  the  highlights: 

Social  security:  I  introduced  legislation  to 
tneraase  Social  Security  paymenu;  to  tie 
Social  Security  benefits  to  cost  of  living  In- 
creases: to  permit  higher  earnings  In  gainful 
employment  by  Social  Security  recipients 
without  losing  Social  Security  benefits:  to 
extend  coverage  for  drugs  and  pharmaceu- 
ticals under  the  Pederal  Medicare  program: 
for  a  White  House  conference  on  the  Aging 
to  expand  geriatric  research  and  to  coordi- 
nate cultural  and  training  programs  for  the 
aged:  for  expanded  programs  of  Senior  Citi- 
zen housing  and  for  rent  and  mortgage  sub- 
sidies to  reduce  rental  costs  of  the  aged. 

Youth  participation:  As  I  did  as  a  member 
of  the  State  Assembly,  I  am  the  sponsor  of  a 
proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  to  re- 
duce the  voting  age  to  18  years.  I  am  also  a 
co-sponsor  of  the  Youth  Participation  Act, 
which  Is  designed  to  open  broad  new  areas 
for  participation  of  our  young  people  to  par- 
ticipate actively  and  meaningfully  In  the 
shaping  of  government  policy. 

The  war  In  Vietnam:  In  order  to  bring  an 
early  and  peaceful  end  to  the  War  In  Viet- 
nam, I  am  sponsor  of  a  Resolution  to  require 
the  appropriate  Congressional  Committees  to 
report  to  Congress  on  such  action  as  may  be 
required  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solution. 
I  am  also  sponsor  of  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  atomic  weapons  In  Vietnam,  and  a  bill 
to  Investigate  the  extent  of  chemical  warfare 
employed  In  Vietnam.  I  have  also  Introduced 
a  bill  to  bring  sense  and  order  out  of  the 
chaotic  uncertainties  Inflicted  upon  our 
young  men  by  the  Selective  Service  Law,  and 
to  Insure  that  two  members  of  a  single  family 
do  not  both  serve  In  Vietnam. 

Control  of  crime:  I  am  sponsor  of  legisla- 
tion to  require  registration  of  all  firearms 
and  the  licensing  of  gun  owners.  Although 
amendments  to  accomplish  these  objectives 
have  been  defeated  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  shall  continue  to  fight  vigor- 
ously for  such  legislation  in  the  days  ahead. 
I  am  also  sponsor  of  a  Resolution  for  a  study 
and  investigation  of  violence  on  television. 

Education:  I  am  sponsor  of  legislation  to 
provide  Pederal  aid  to  local  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation to  stimulate  and  support  more  effec- 
tive school  programs;  to  provide  Pederal 
grants  and  loans  for  school  construction  pro- 
grams: to  Initiate  new  Pederal  programs  for 
the  education  and  training  of  handicapped 
children:  for  expanded  Pederal  aids,  grants 
and  loans  to  students  attending  the  Nation's 
Institutions  of  higher  learnings:  and  for 
Pederal  grants  and  loans  to  expand  con- 
struction of  facilities  at  our  universities, 
colleges  and  community  colleges. 

Health  and  welfare:  I  am  sponsor  of  legis- 
lation to  investigate  the  extent  of  hunger  in 
our  Nation:  to  expand  the  use  of  the  food 
stamp  program  Into  areas  of  poverty  in  which 
food  stamps  are  not  available:  to  provide  for 
full  employment:  for  a  Pederal  92  00  mini- 
mum wage  law:  and  for  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  International  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  programs. 

Peace  in  the  Middle  East:  A  resolution  I 
Initiated  In  the  Hotise  to  sell  Phantom  Su- 
personic Jet  Plghters  to  Israel,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  military  power  In  the 
Middle  East,  has  been  approved  both  In  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate  as  amendments  to 
the  pending  Porelgn  Aid  Bill. 

Immigration:  Pending  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  are  two  Important  bills 
I  am  sponsoring  In  connection  with  immi- 
gration. One  of  these  would  establish  a  spe- 
cial quota  for  victims  left  without  homes. 
Jobs,  or  farms  as  a  result  of  earthquakes  in 
Sicily  In  January  of  this  year.  The  other 
would  establish  a  new  quota  for  Immigrants 
from  Ireland,  who  are  unfortunately  dis- 
criminated against  by  the  Immigration  Law 
adopted  three  years  ago.  It  is  my  hope  that 
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these  bills  will  be  act«d  on  before  the  90th 
Coagress  finally  adjourns. 

Consumer  protection:  I  am  sponsor  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Pederal  Constitution  to 
establish  a  Pederal  Consumer  Department 
at  the  Cabinet  level,  designed  to  protect  the 
consumer  with  respect  to  quality  and  price 
of  consum^  products  and  services. 

HOOSa    DEBATES 

I  have  participated  vigorously  and  actively 
In  House  debates  on  a  wide  variety  of  legis- 
lative items.  The  text  of  the  varlo\is  state- 
ments I  made  are  available  at  your  request 
in  my  office.  Again  space  does  not  permit  full 
details  of  my  activities,  but  following  are 
some  of  the  highlights: 

Opposition  to  Cross-Brooklyn  Expressway 

Por  Better  Health  Services. 

Por  Peace  in  Vietnam. 

Por  a  Treaty  on  Chemical  Warfare. 

Por  Peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  Oppostiion  to  the  Surtax. 

On  the  Plght  Against  Crime. 

Por  Preedom  in  Czechoslovakia. 

To  Prevent  Hunger  In  America. 

Por  More  Effective  Schools. 

In  Support  of  Effective  Gun  Control  Lawfi 

Por  Reduction  in  the  Voting  Age. 

Por  Aid  to  Sicilian  Earthquake  Victims. 

Por  Irish  Immigration. 

For  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Preventions. 

In  Support  of  Firearms  Registration. 

In  Support  of  Licensing  of  Gun  Pur- 
chasers. 

PtJBLIC    OPINION    POLL 

We  received  almost  30,000  replies  to  Tlie 
Public  Opinion  Poll  we  took  In  oiu:  District 
a  short  while  ago.  In  view  of  the  large  vol- 
ume of  returns  and  the  number  of  questions 
in  the  poll,  the  task  of  tabulating  your  re- 
sponses has  been  a  considerable  one.  How- 
ever, the  Job  Is  almost  finished,  and  the 
results  should  be  ready  for  distribution  to 
you  within  10  days  to  two  weeks. 

Otra    ADVISORY    COMMITTES 

The  response  to  our  request  for  persons 
Interested  In  serving  on  our  Advisory  Com- 
mittee has  been  most  enthusiastic.  We  have 
subdivided  the  Committee  Into  various  sub- 
committees, such  as  education,  health  and 
welfare,  labor  and  industry.  Others  who 
wish  to  serve  on  this  Committee  should  write 
to  me,  either  to  my  Washington  or  Brooklyn 
Office.  Service  on  this  Committee  will  give 
you  an  opportunity  to  participate  actively 
and  constructively  in  the  legislative  process. 
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TRIBUTE    TO    A    PUBLIC    SERVANT 
STATES  RIGHTS  FINLEY  RETIRES 
FROM  POWER  BOARD 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  a  Ion? 
career  of  public  service,  Mr.  States  Rights 
Plnley  has  retired  as  chairman  of  the 
Electric  Power  Board  of  Chattanooga.  In 
recognition  of  his  distinguished  service, 
the  following  article  appeared  In  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  Public  Power.  I  include 
ItintheREcoiU): 

States  Rights  Retibes 

The  retirement  of  States  Rights  Plnley  as 
chairman  of  the  Electric  Power  Board  of 
Chattanooga  leaves  a  significant  void  in  the 
public  pwwer  ranks. 

There  is  much  more  that  is  unusual  about 
States  Rights  than  his  name,  which  was 
given  to  him  by  his  father,  a  South  Carolina 
Congressman  who  was  a  staunch  believer  in 
states'  rights. 


In  the  days  when  the  very  life  or  death 
of  TVA  depended  upon  the  outcome  of  battles 
before  the  Congress,  States  Rights  gave  out- 
standing leadership  to  TVA's  cause.  He  had  a 
keen  perception  of  the  Issues,  and  by  bis 
quiet,  courtly  and  Ingratiating  manner  he 
became  one  of  the  most  persuasive  advocates 
of  TVA.  His  warm  personality  and  good 
humor  charmed  even  the  bitterest  of  oppo- 
nents, and  statements  that  would  seem  un- 
usually strong  if  they  came  from  the  lips  of 
others  were  rea«llly  accepted  when  they  were 
spoken  by  States  Rights. 

Although  TVA  has  been  his  principal  In- 
terest, be  hae  followed  closely  the  prog- 
ress of  public  power  In  virtually  every  sec- 
tion of  this  land,  and  has  addressed  public 
power  groups  in  the  North,  East  and  West — 
B£  well  as  the  South. 

Many  organizations  are  Indebted  to  States 
Rights  for  his  active  leadership,  but  none 
more  than  APPA.  He  was  one  of  the  fovmders 
of  this  Association,  and  bis  strong  support 
and  guiding  hand  were  instrumental  in 
establishing  APPA  as  a  going  concern. 

I,  particularly,  am  indebted  to  him.  It  was 
during  his  term  as  president  of  APPA  in 
1950-51  that  the  position  of  APPA  general 
manager  became  available  because  of  the 
resignation  of  the  then-general  manager, 
Carlton  L.  Nau,  and  Mr.  Plnley  advocated  my 
selection  for  this  position.  Through  the  years 
States  Rights  has  been  a  source  of  much  good 
advice  and  encouragement,  and  I  am  but 
one  of  hundreds  who  have  benefited  from 
his  counsel. 

At  age  70,  States  Rights  has  the  vitality, 
sparldlng  good  humor,  and  keen  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  his  community  and  Nation 
that  give  him  a  youthful  spirit.  His  countless 
friends  throughout  the  country  share  my 
hope  that  be  will  continue  to  play  an  active 
part  in  the  many  organizations  to  which  he 
has  contributed  so  mightily  in  the  past. 
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HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon. 
Charles  "Mac"  Mathias  will  be  leaving 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  end 
of  this  session  as  he  seeks  election  to  the 
Senate.  The  loss  of  one  of  our  most  able 
colleagues  is  very  much  regretted.  We 
all  recognize  Congressman  Mathias  as 
being  an  outstanding  legislator,  and  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportimity  to  focus 
upon  one  of  his  specific  legislative  efforts 
in  recognition  of  his  far-reaching  con- 
tributions to  this  body — his  effort  to 
establish  a  Hoover-type  Commission. 

The  first  Hoover  Commission  com- 
pleted its  massive  Investigation  of  the 
Pederal  bureaucracy  in  1949,  recom- 
mending over  200  changes  for  updating 
Federal  departments  and  agencies.  Three 
years  later,  in  1953,  the  second  Hoover 
Commission  was  created  to  again  bring 
economy  and  efiQciency  to  the  Pederal 
Grovemment. 

Thirteen  years  have  elapsed  since  that 
investigation  and  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy has  swelled  into  a  maze  of  agen- 
cies, bureaus  and  departments.  The  Ped- 
eral Government  of  1953  is  quite  removed 
from  the  complex  and  growing  structure 
we  must  face  today.  The  responsibilities 
of  the  Federal  Government  have  more 
than  doubled,  the  Federal  budget  has 
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tripled,  and  the  Government  now  em- 
ploys over  500,000  more  civilian  person- 
nel than  it  did  inl953. 

All  this  has  resulted  in  confusion,  in- 
eCQclency,  and  ineffective  intergovern- 
mental communications.  Numerous  ex- 
amples of  overlapping  and  duplication 
were  cited  by  my  colleague  William  Roth 
of  Delaware  on  July  16.  He  included 
these  examples : 

56  water  conservation  and  control  pro- 
grams spread  among  seven  different  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

Over  470  education  programs  spread  among 
20  executive  agencies  and  departments,  with 
69  manpower  training  and  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  spread  among  the  Office  of 
Education,  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service  In  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  and  seven  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

112  programs  related  to  providing  assist- 
ance of  direct  relevance  to  the  poor  spread 
among  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
eight  additional  departments  and  agencies. 

74  economic  and  business  development  pro- 
grams spread  among  ten  separate  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

How  do  we  increase  efficiency  in  Gov- 
ernment and  reduce  this  duplication,  In- 
efficiency, and  waste?  How  do  we  best  set 
our  priorities  among  the  many  diversi- 
fied demands  of  our  Nation's  resources? 
My  friend  and  colleague,  Charles  McC. 
Mathias,  has  provided  the  leadership 
needed  in  this  endeavor  as  he  has  done  so 
many  times  within  the  past  8  years  in 
Congress  while  serving  on  the  Judiciary 
and  District  of  Columbia  Committees. 
Cognizant  of  the  massive  stnicture  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  need  for  re- 
form. Congressman  Mathias  introduced 
legislation  in  the  89th  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  Hoover-type  Commission  that 
would  revamp  and  modernize  the  Ped- 
eral bureaucracy.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
session  of  the  90th  Congress,  Congress- 
man Mathias  reintroduced  his  bill,  urging 
Congress  to  take  the  initiative  and  pro- 
vide the  American  people  with  a  bu- 
reaucracy that  would  efficiently  serve 
their  needs.  Over  40  other  Congressmen, 
myself  included,  have  Joined  Congress- 
man Mathias  in  his  effort. 

Congress  has  the  responsibility  of 
meeting  the  demands  which  the  future 
will  place  upon  us.  Congressman  Mathias 
Introduced  legislation  to  establish  the 
Hoover-type  Commission  and  I  propose 
that,  as  a  tribute  to  this  fine  legislator, 
we  procrastinate  no  longer  and  get  on 
our  way  in  thoroughly  reorganizing  the 
Federal  governmental  structure  in  an  ef- 
fort to  design  what  will  be  an  effective 
instrument  for  the  American  people. 


RUSSIA  SEEKS  NAVY  BASE  IN  INDIA 


HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

OF   FLOIUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  rumor  per- 
sists that  the  Russians  are  receiving  en- 
couragement from  the  Government  of 
India  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  navy 
base  on  Indian  territory  on  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  well  that  the 
people  of  America  be  alerted  to  this  pos- 
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slbillty  and  to  its  very  serious  conse- 
quences to  the  Western  defense  effort. 
The  withdrawal  of  British  forces  from 
that  part  of  the  world  is  a  serious  enough 
blow.  The  injection  of  a  sizable  Rus- 
sian force  into  the  Indian  Ocean  would 
produce  a  delicate  situation  indeed.  It  Is 
not  a  subject  to  be  treated  lightly  and 
passed  over  by  U.S.  diplomats  as  inconse- 
quential. 

The  presence  of  a  modem  Russian  fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean,  plus  the  dramatic 
expansion  of  Russian  Influence  in  the 
Middle  East,  points  up  the  determination 
of  the  Russians  to  expand  their  control 
into  new  parts  of  the  world. 

Russia  is  a  major  contributor  to  India's 
growing  war  machine.  Foreign  aid  to 
India  from  the  United  States  has  served 
to  free  Indian  assets  for  the  purchase  of 
military  equipment  from  the  Russians. 
There  have  also  been  very  sizable  con- 
tributions from  Russia  to  the  Indian 
economy,  such  as  the  establishment  of 
a  MIG  factory  and  other  defense  plants. 
Russia  is  seeking  to  capitalize  on  this  pic- 
ture to  obtain  a  navy  base  on  Indian  ter- 
ritory in  an  area  hitherto  denied  to 
Russian  forces. 


MARGARET  DURHAM  ROBEY- 
EDUCATOR 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or   VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
many  Members  of  the  House  are  famil- 
iar with  the  Horatio  Alger  Awards,  an 
annual  recognition  program  of  the 
American  Association  of  Secondary 
Schools. 

I  have  a  particular  sense  of  pride 
however,  in  calling  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  awards  of  this  year, 
as  they  include  Mrs.  Margaret  Durham 
Robey,  who,  for  so  many  years,  has 
headed  one  of  the  outstanding  junior 
college  establishments  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Southern  Seminary  Junior  College 
is  located  in  the  city  of  Buena  Vista,  Va., 
and  it  has  been  a  matter  of  pride  in  that 
community,  through  a  succession  of  gen- 
erations, that  this  school  has  held  high 
ranking  for  its  educational  programs 
and  for  the  character  development  of 
the  young  ladies  who  have  attended. 

Although  she  relinquished,  relatively 
recently,  the  active  and  formal  direction 
of  the  school,  it  has  been  well  known, 
not  only  in  the  area  but  also  throughout 
the  community  of  educators  working  in 
the  secondary  schools  and  jimior  col- 
leges, that  the  prestige  in  scholarship 
and  general  development  of  students 
achieved  by  this  school  in  Buena  Vista 
have  been  creditable,  largely,  to  the  dili- 
gent supervision  of  Mrs.  Robey,  with  of 
course,  the  dedicated  assistance  of  her 
husband,  H.  Russell  Robey,  in  the  essen- 
tial management  matters  of  an  educa- 
tional establishment  of  this  kind. 

I  take  pleasure,  at  this  time,  therefore, 
in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  concept  of  the  Horatio  Alger  Awards, 
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together  with  the  citation  awarded  to 
Mrs.  Robey: 
Th»  aao  Anitoal  Hobatio  Algo  Awa«o« 
Soma  years  ago  the  American  Schools  & 
Ck>Uegea  Aasoclatlon.  being  concerned  about 
the  trend  among  young  people  towarda  the 
mlnd-polaonlng  belief  that  equal  opportu- 
nity w«a  a  thing  of  the  paat.  developed  a 
new  approach  to  tbla  problem  which  baa 
proven  to  be  quite  successful.  This  particu- 
lar approach  consUted  of  selecting  living  In- 
dividuals who  by  their  own  efforts  had  pulled 
themselves  up  by  their  bootstrape  In  the 
American  tradition.  Therefore,  thla  living 
proof  Indlcatea  the  American  Way  of  achiev- 
ing success  still  offers  equal  opportunity  to 
all. 

Each  year  medals  are  awarded  to  nine  or 
ten  Americans  whose  careers  typify  the  re- 
sults of  Individual  Initiative,  hard  work,  hon- 
esty and  adherence  to  traditional  Ideals.  Hun- 
dreds of  names  of  business  and  professional 
leaders  from  all  walks  of  American  Ufe  are 
submitted  to  the  nominating  conunlttee  by 
various  persons.  After  screening  by  the  com- 
mltite*.  some  18  or  30  of  these  names  are 
txsusily  presented  to  about  3.000  campus 
leaders  In  more  than  500  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. These  young  leaders  vote  to  select 
those  whose  careers  reflect  the  spirit  of 
achievement  In  spite  of  obstacles.  The  pur- 
pose for  taking  this  vote  at  the  college  level 
Is  to  Impress  upon  young  people  everywhere 
how  these  basic  principles  are  still  working 
In  the  lives  of  contemporary  leaders  In  Amer- 
ican Ufe. 

Beyond  the  effect  upon  the  students  of  the 
500  colleges  is  the  fact  that  the  Horatio  Alger 
Awards  are  g:lven  wide  publicity  and  hence 
are  encouraging  to  a  great  mass  of  young 
people  who  In  these  difficult  days  are  In- 
clined to  question  whether  the  doors  of  op- 
portvmlty  are  still  open 

In  the  past  twelve  years  of  awards.  It  has 
seemed  useful  to  publish  pictures  and  brief 
biographies  of  winners  as  "Living  Proof  of 
the  opportunities  In  our  American  Way  of 
Life."  The  purpose  Is  to  remind  young  peo- 
ple that  these  opportunities  still  exist.  Copies 
of  "Opportunity  Still  Knocks"  are  distributed 
free  to  the  Libraries  of  American  Colleges 
and  to  History  Department  heads  of  Second- 
ary Schools  In  the  U.S.,  who  request  them 
for  use  In  their  classes.  Thus,  the  Ideal  of 
equality  of  opportunity  Is  at  work  to  reach 
youth,  dedicated  to  the  American  Way.  as 
opposed  to  foreign  Ideologies,  and  to  train 
leaders.  The  Horatio  Alger  Awards  Commit- 
tee Is  dedicated  to  the  belief  that  the  Ameri- 
can Way  Is  the  highest  type  of  human  rela- 
tionship conceived  by  the  mind  of  man. 

Margaret   Durham   Robkt 

For  the  past  50  years  Margaret  Durham 
Robey  has  been  working  to  make  a  dream 
come  true.  She  took  care  of  her  ailing  mother 
and  got  an  education.  Having  made  sacrlflces 
and  moves  In  search  of  health  for  her  mother, 
abe  and  her  father  took  the  opportunity  to 
buy  a  small  boarding  school  In  Virginia  with 
borrowed  money — "on  the  cuff."  For  years 
It  was  a  struggle  to  build  up  the  School,  but 
today  Southern  Seminary  Is  a  fully  accredited 
two  year  college  for  women  with  a  value  In 
excess  of  $2  million  and  an  endowment  of 
$500,000,  many  handsome  buildings  on  a 
beautiful  campus,  and  an  enrollment  of  350. 
For  the  past  26  years  Dr.  Robey  has  been 
President  of  Southern  Seminary  and  her 
husband,  H.  Russell  Robey.  Treasurer  and 
Business  Manager.  In  1958,  they  gave  South- 
em  Seminary  to  a  non-profit  board  of  con- 
trol and  have  been  working  for  the  School 
without  remuneration  since.  This  success 
story  exemplifies  free  enterprise  and  Individ- 
ual Initiative,  since  the  school  has  received  no 
church.  State  or  federal  funds.  Holder  of  the 
A.B.  degree  from  Duke  University,  the  M.A. 
from  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  an 
honorary  doctorate  from  Emory  and  Henry 
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CoUeg*.  Dr.  Robey  has  served  In  many  posi- 
tions of  educational  responsibility  at  national 
and  regional  levels.  In  World  War  n  she 
represented  Junior  College  Women  of  Amer- 
ica on  the  President's  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Defense. 
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JACKSONVILLE  NO.  1 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or    rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  3.  1968 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
proud  of  my  hometown,  Jacksonville. 
Fla..  as  It  became  the  largest  city  by 
population  In  Florida  on  October  1,  and 
the  largest  city  In  the  world  by  area.  This 
wsis  the  result  of  combining  the  city  gov- 
ernment with  the  previous  county  gov- 
ernment, this  in  Itself  a  stride  forward 
In  potentially  more  efficient  government. 
The  following  articles  on  this  event  are 
of  Interest: 

(From  the  Jacksonville    (Fla.)    Journal, 
Oct.  1.  1968] 
TAiraiia:  "Lxr's  Takx  thx  Floodttdk" 
(By  Thatcher  Walt) 
Mayor  Hans  O.  Tanzler  Jr.  urged  Jackson- 
ville citizens  today  to  take  the  floodtlde  to 
"fame  and  fortune"  and  the  Gateway  City 
Inaugurated   Its   grand   experiment  of  con- 
solidation 

Billed  as  a  "state  of  the  city"  address, 
Tanzler's  remarks  covered  the  waterfront  of 
the  community's  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties. 

He  saw  the  day  "neither  the  beginning  nor 
the  end  of  all  that  U  good  or  bad." 

"But  rather  today  marks  a  milestone- 
today  Is  the  day  the  challenge  U  totally 
joined,  the  temper  of  steel  Is  struck,"  Tanzler 
told  his  audience  at  the  civic  auditorium. 
The  mayor  ticked  off  the  "pluses"  of 
Jacksonville:  "Our  climate,  the  St.  Johns 
River,  the  Beaches  and  expanses  of  open 
ground  for  future  growth  and  development. 
We  have  our  new  airport,  our  mushrooming 
port  development,  a  bulging  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry, a  solid  finance  and  insurance  cen- 
ter, our  well  established  naval  installations. 
a  population  large  enough  to  provide  the 
diversity  necessary  for  a  metropolitan  com- 
munity. Race  relations,  cultural  opportuni- 
ties, and  employment  have  all  been  Im- 
proving with  giant  steps. ' 

But  Tanzler  also  looked  beneath  "the 
glitter." 

Calling  It  a  "Urlng  redundancy  '  to  re- 
count problems  such  as  school  dlsaccredlta- 
tlon.  collapsing  sewer  lines  and  streets,  ex- 
tensive water  and  air  pollution,  high  crime 
rates,  ghetto  conditions  "in  too  many  nelgh- 
boraoods."  the  mayor  said: 

•Nevertheless,  It  is  Important  that  we  not 
forget  them.  The  sharper  we  can  focus  on 
our  shortcomings,  the  quicker  we  will  be 
spurred  to  correcting  them." 

Tanzler  said  he  views  consolidation  as  the 
"cornerstone  of  a  community  renaissance" 
but  not  as  a  "panacea  for  all  our  problems." 
"The  Ji^e  measure  of  consolidation's  suc- 
cess wlC|>c  iirectly  proportionate  to  what 
each  of  iS|ta|kAuts  forth  In  effort,  participa- 
tion and  en^^Bum."  be  said. 

The  mayor^^fclnded"  his  audience  that 
"you  win  recel^^^lower  tax  bill  this  year 
than  you  received  iMt  year." 

"Not  only  will  tire  tax  bite  be  lower,  but 
services  In  the  first  year  will  show  some 
marked  Improvements,"  he  said. 

He  predicted  that  the  collection  of  the 
data  processing  systems  of  the  old  govern- 


ment In  one  department  will  expand  services 
while  cutting  costs  In  half. 

But  Tanzler  also  alluded  to  future  sewer 
and  water  service  charges  "reluctantly  ar- 
rived at  by  the  council  and  myself." 

He  pledged  that  the  new  charges  will  be 
used  In  a  plan  "now  under  study"  to  correct 
the  city's  sewage  problems  and  "make  our 
city  pollution  free." 

"But  all  the  improvements  we  want  and 
need  will  not  come  overnight,"  said  the  may- 
or. "And  therein  lies  a  great  danger  If  too 
many  people  expect  too  much  too  soon." 

I>resent  enthusiasm  for  the  new  govern- 
ment must  not  be  lost,  he  said. 

MESSAGE    TO    CTTY    fHOM    L.    B.    J. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  wired  Mayor 
Hans  Tanzler  his  congratulations  today  for 
this  city  and  county's  "spirited  example"  In 
adopting  consolidated  government. 

The  telegram  read: 

"I  am  happy  to  congratulate  the  people  of 
Jacksonville  and  Duval  County  on  this  mile- 
stone In  your  history.  Better,  more  efficient 
government  on  the  county  and  city  level  Is 
one  of  the  nation's  most  urgent  needs,  Tlie 
nation  Is  indebted  to  you  for  your  spirited 
example." 

(From  the  Florida  Times  Union.  Oct.  3,  1968] 

Bold  New  Cttt:  The  Next  10  Years  Will 

See  Unbelievable  Growth 

(By  W.  Ashley  Verlander) 
Jacksonville,  the  Bold  New  City  of  the 
South,  should  now  be  ready  to  take  Its  right- 
ful place  as  the  regional  city  of  the  South. 
For  many  years,  the  national  business  com- 
munity has  looked  at  Jacksonville  as  a  city 
on  the  brink  of  greatness:  but  It  has  never 
quite  been  able  to  realize  that  greatness. 

Certainly.  It  Is  blessed  with  all  the  natural 
resources  and  assets  that  any  city  could  de- 
sire; and  with  the  new  consolidated  form  of 
government — which  was  approved  so  over- 
whelmingly by  Its  citizens — we  should  now 
step  forward  Into  this  greatness. 

With  the  new  boundaries,  Jacksonville  will 
now  be  the  largest  land  area  city  In  the  free 
world  and  have  the  largest  population  with- 
in Its  city  UmlU  of  any  city  in  the  great 
State  of  Florida.  These  statistics  make  for 
strong  reading  by  Industrial  research  teams 
In  selecting  the  Southern  city  as  the  site  of 
Industrial  expansion. 

Let's  examine  the  evidence.  We  have  a 
stable  economy  spread  over  a  wide  Industrial, 
military,  financial  and  agricultural  base.  We 
have  the  largest  port  on  the  South  Atlantic, 
and  It  Is  located  farther  west  than  any  other 
port  city  on  the  Atlantic  Seacoast.  It  has 
been  described  to  us  by  national  corporations 
as  by  far  the  best  port  on  the  Atlantic  Sea- 
board. 

The  ports  of  Europe.  Africa  and  Central 
and  South  American  are  within  easy  reach. 
The  fact  that  Jacksonville  Imports  more  cof- 
fee than  any  other  port  In  the  Southeast  la 
Indicative  of  the  potential  which  exists  for 
our  area. 

The  Croas-Florlda  Barge  Canal  Is  certain  to 
boost  our  economy.  Not  Just  the  City  of 
Jacksonville,  but  every  person  In  Northeast 
Florida  will  benefit. 

The  opening  of  the  Jacksonville  Interna- 
tional Airport  will  further  enhance  our  al- 
ready promising  transportation  picture. 

0\ir  multl-mllUon  dollar  Expressway  sys- 
tem Is  years  ahead  of  most  cities.  The  Im- 
provements made  during  the  last  10  years 
In  our  city,  such  as  the  Civic  Auditorium, 
the  Coliseum,  the  Library,  the  new  City  HaU 
and  new  Courthouse,  have  completely 
changed  the  face  of  Jacksonville. 

Our  Naval  operation  here  Is  the  hub  of 
a  vast  complex  Including  massive  overhaul 
and  repair  shops,  a  carrier  and  destroyer 
basin,  and  a  major  master  Jet  base.  The  local 
Navy  faclUtles  employ  approximately  35,000 
people,  and  the  servicemen  alone  receive  an 
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annual  payroll  In  excess  of  $200  million.  In 
addition,  nearly  $25  million  Is  expended 
annually  for  the  purchase  of  materials  In 
the  local  market. 

Jacksonville,  with  the  only  branch  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta  In  the  state, 
Is  the  financial  capital  of  Florida.  It  Is  a 
center  of  two  growth  Industries — banking 
and  Insiu-ance.  All  of  v{l:^ch  adds  up  to 
money,  which  means  Investment  capital  for 
companies  desiring  to  locate  and  expand 
here. 

The  next  10  years  will  see  unbelievable 
growth  In  payrolls,  tax  base  and  other  Items 
so  Important  to  the  financial  condition  of  a 
municipality. 

One  of  the  most  Important  results  of 
oonsclldatlon  will  be  the  tangible  and  In- 
tangible benefits  to  be  derived  by  our  citizens 
In  a  more  efficient,  economical  form  of  local 
government.  As  a  side  benefit,  Jacksonville's 
accomplishment  has  attracted  the  Interest 
and  fancy  of  other  cities  all  over  the  country. 

Literally  dozens  of  cities  have  written  for 
details  on  what  we  did  and  how  we  did  It. 
During  oomlng  months,  many  of  these  cities 
will  be  sending  delegations  here  to  get  a 
first  hand  look  at  the  home-grown  product. 

A  milestone?  Certainly.  But  also  a  gigantic 
challenge  to  us  all  to  make  it  work  for  us 
in  the  way  It  was  Intended  by  Its  creators. 

The  national  business  community  has  been 
waiting  for  Jacksonville  to  achieve  one  great 
unifying  triumph;  and  certainly  the  con- 
solidation \'lctory  was  It.  We  are  now  on  the 
way.  Nothing  can  stop  us  I 

IProm   the   Tampa    (Fla.)    Tribune,   Oct.   1, 

1968] 

Jacksonvillk'b   No.    1 

Jacksonville  today  celebrates  Its  emergence 
as  Florida's  largest  city  in  p>opulation  and 
the  largest  In  the  United  States  In  land  area. 

Tliese  distinctions  are  enough  to  gladden 
the  heart  and  loosen  the  tongue  of  every 
civic  booster.  But  Jacksonville's  most  signifi- 
cant achievement  Is  neither  of  these :  it  is  the 
consolidation  of  City  and  County  govern- 
ments Into  one  administration  covering  most 
of  Duval  County. 

Jacksonville  is  not  the  first  In  the  nation 
to  accomplish  thla  kind  of  unified  govern- 
ment but  It  Is  one  of  very  few  metropolitan 
areas  to  do  so.  No  other  In  Florida  has  taken 
so  great  a  step  In  governmental  reform. 

A  three-year  campaign,  fought  In  the  Leg- 
islature. In  local  elections  and  In  the  courts, 
succeeded  last  year  when  citizens  voted  2  to 
1  for  consolidation.  TTie  change  was  made  ef- 
fective October  1  to  allow  time  for  the  tran- 
sition. 

Now  the  old  overlapping,  duplicating  and 
often-bickering  governments  will  be  merged 
Into  one  structure  covering  all  of  Duval 
County  except  four  small  municipalities. 

Mayor  Hans  Tanzler,  elected  without  op- 
position, will  be  the  $30,000-a-year  executive. 
A  19-member  Council  will  serve  as  legisla- 
tive and  budget-making  body. 

Collectively,  they  take  over  the  powers  for- 
merly held  by  the  County  Conunlsslon  and 
by  a  hydra-headed  Jacksonville  city  govern- 
ment composed  of  both  a  City  Commission 
(Which  wielded  executive  authority)  and  a 
City  Council. 

The  Jacksonvllle-Duval  consolidation  is 
similar  to  a  proposed  Tampa-HUlsborough 
merger  which  was  rejected  by  voters  in  June, 
1967. 

There  are  various  reasons  why  or.e  suc- 
ceeded and  the  other  failed.  The  main  one. 
In  the  opinion  of  most  analysts.  Is  that  the 
goveriunental  situation  was  so  much  worse  in 
Jacksonville  than  In  Tampa  at  the  time. 
Jacksonville  had  failed  to  annex  Its  suburbs, 
it  was  losing  p>opulatlon  In  Its  congested  cen- 
tral city,  and  It  was  beset  by  scandals  In  ad- 
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ministration.  Moreover,  the  city  govern- 
mental structure  was  a  monstrosity  of  a  kind 
which  every  progressive  municipality  had 
long  ago  discarded. 

"The  attitude  of  the  people",  said  one 
Jacksonville  official,  "was  that  any  change 
was  bound  to  be  for  the  better". 

The  governments  of  Tampa  and  Hills- 
borough are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  old 
administrations  In  Jacksonvllle-Duval.  Some 
progress  has  been  made  here  In  piece-meal 
consolidation  of  City-County  functions;  the 
general  level  of  efficiency  has  been  raised  in 
recent  years. 

Still,  there  is  unavoidable  waste  in  oper- 
ating two  governments  which  overlap  in  many 
functions.  There  Is  also  constant  difficulty 
In  attempting  to  meet  the  needs  of  fast-de- 
veloping urban  areas,  outside  Tampa's  limits, 
with  a  County  government  designed  for  a 
rural  constituency. 

The  case  for  consolidation  here  has  the 
same  logic.  If  not  the  emotion,  as  Jackson- 
ville's. 

Citizens  of  Jacksonville  have  every  reason 
to  close  down  the  schools  and  dance  in  the 
streets  today.  We  Join  them  In  spirit — and 
hope  that  Tampa  one  day  will  be  able  to  Join 
them  in  progress. 
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NEEDED:  A  REVIEW  OF  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS   CHARTER 


AIR  AND  WATER  POLLUTION 
STIR  JUDICIAL  NOTICE 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
example  of  what  can  be  done  toward 
effective  action  to  combat  Irresponsible 
pollution  of  our  air  and  water  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  recent  editorial  by  WCAU  radio, 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  Judge  Isaac  Garb  and 
Judge  Joseph  Gold  for  the  decisions 
rendered  in  these  cases.  I  am  pleased  to 
Insert  this  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Air  and  Water  Pollution  Stir  JtmiciAL 
Notice 

The  public  has  found  at  least  two  friends 
in  court  in  recent  days.  Bucks  County  Judge 
Isaac  Garb  has  given  a  chemical  firm  sixty 
days  in  which  to  clear  up  a  long-standing 
water  pollution  problem  or  pay  a  $10,000.00 
fine.  The  Jurist  found  the  company  guilty 
of  contempt  of  court  for  non-compliance  to 
two  earlier  court  orders  enjoining  it  to  stop 
polluting  nearby  streams  In  Bucks  County. 
Tempering  Justice  vrtth  mercy.  Judge  Garb 
told  the  company  that,  if  it  abates  the  pollu- 
tion, he  wUl  consider  dropping  the  stiff  fine. 

Here  In  Philadelphia,  Judge  Joseph  Gold 
fined  a  chronic  housing,  fire  and  air  pollu- 
tion code  violator  $16,000.00  for  failure  to 
rectify  long-standing  complaints.  The  of- 
fender operates  numerous  real  estate  rental 
properties  and  has  been  getting  away  with 
paying  small  fines  for  several  years. 

In  New  Jersey,  during  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year,  prosecutions  for  air  pollution 
violations  resulted  in  more  than  $15,000.00 
In  fljies. 

WCAU  Radio  believes  the  courts  are  at 
long  last  taking  Judlcl£4  notice  that  the  pub- 
lic 16  fed  up  with  business  and  Industry,  as 
well  as  Individuals,  fouling  our  air  and 
water.  And  we  hope  that  the  courts  continue 
to  take  the  hard  line  with  chronic  offenders. 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  terms  of 
the  longevity  of  human  institutions,  tlie 
United  Nations  is  of  relatively  recent 
origin.  Younger  than  the  great  powers 
that  ultimately  shape  its  destiny,  the 
United  Nations  is  nonetheless  older  than 
much  of  its  constituent  nation  member- 
ship. This  simple  fact  gives  rise  to  a 
serious  question :  Can  the  United  Nations 
Charter  written  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  by  the  victorious  allies  in  the 
Second  World  War  serve  as  an  effective 
instrument  for  the  maintenance  of  world 
peace  and  security  in  a  world  suffering 
from  ideological  conflict,  characterized 
by  a  dying  colonialism  and  by  the  birth  of 
new  nations  in  Africa  and  in  Asia  herald- 
ing the  awakening  of  these  two  vast  con- 
tinental areas?  ' 

In  1944,  representatives  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  the  Re- 
public of  China  met  at  Dumbarton  Oaks 
and  drew  up  a  series  of  proposals  leading 
to  the  organization  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  Nations  Charter  was  drawn 
up  at  a  conference  in  San  Francisco  in 
1945  and  when  the  agreements  became 
effective  on  October  24,  1945,  51  nations 
became  the  initial  group  of  members. 

On  Tuesday,  September  24,  1968.  the 
United  Nations  Assembly  convened  for  its 
23d  annual  session.  Instead  of  Just  51 
members,  this  session  of  the  Assembly 
will  include  delegates  from  125  member 
nations. 

Despite  some  failures,  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  face  of  many  organizational 
shortcomings  and  obstacles  has  nonethe- 
less justified  existence  as  a  viable  instru- 
ment for  the  promotion  of  world  peace 
and  security.  Despite  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
Soviet  terror  in  Czechoslovakia,  mount- 
ing tensions  in  the  Middle  East  and  in 
other  areas,  the  United  Nations  remains 
the  only  international  body  with  the 
moral  power  and  authority  to  speak  out 
against  war.  Indeed  the  United  Nations 
is  the  sole  repository  of  the  hopes  of  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world  for  interna- 
tional peace  and  security.  According  to 
its  charter  that  is,  in  fact,  its  primary 
objective. 

The  initial  concept  of  the  United  Na- 
tions envisaged  a  General  Assembly  to 
function  in  an  advisory  and  consultative 
capacity.  It  further  envisaged  a  Security 
Council  to  consist  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Republic  of  China,  and  France.  Sub- 
sequently, the  Security  Council  was  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  six  states  to  be 
elected  for  2-year  terms  by  the  General 
Assembly.  Executive  power  was  lodged 
in  the  Security  Council  with  authority 
to  investigate  an6  settle  disputes  by  per- 
suasion or  by  force.  The  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  could 
effectively  block  action  through  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  veto  power. 
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This  structural  organization  was  never 
adequately  tested  In  the  crucible  of 
either  time  or  events.  The  nicely  lald- 
out  blueprint  for  international  law  and 
order  was  abruptly  and  crudely  ripped 
to  bits  and  pieces  with  the  Soviet  rapes 
of  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia 
and  by  the  creation  of  NATO  as  a  coun- 
tervailing force. 

The  resulting  polarization  of  power. 
Into  two  great  and  competing  groups, 
added  a  dimension  to  international  rela- 
tions that  was  beyond  the  power  of  con- 
trol within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations  structure.  Inevitably,  the  new, 
have-not.  unalined  nations  were  obliged 
to  turn  to  either  of  the  two  colossi  for 
such  economic  and  military  aid  that  they 
required.  Inevitably,  too,  with  the  appe- 
tites of  the  have-not.  nonalined  nations 
Insatiable,  blackmail  became  the  com- 
mon coin  of  international  affairs.  Client 
nations  could  always  squeeze  further  aid 
from  one  of  the  two  great  powers  simply 
by  an  announcement  that  they  would  be 
obliged'  to  turn  to  the  opposing  power 
for  further  aid.  Unfortunately,  this  ad- 
vice has  been  successfully  employed  not 
only  in  the  economic  sphere  but  even 
more  significantly  in  the  military  sphere. 
As  a  consequence,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  become  the  world's 
merchants  of  death,  selling  armaments 
in  response  to  importunities  of  client  na- 
tions, thereby  adding  fuel  to  the  flres  of 
International  insecurity. 

The  United  Nations  has  nonetheless 
demonstrated  its  capacity  for  containing 
war.  It  has  established  an  uneasy  truce 
In  the  Middle  East  and  stopped  the 
shooting  in  Cyprus.  Its  contributions  to 
the  promotion  of  international  health 
standards  is  little  short  of  monumental. 

The  23d  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly has  an  opportunity  to  reexamine  the 
United  Nations  Charter  with  a  view  to- 
ward strengthening  the  United  Nations 
as  a  force  for  world  peace.  A  number  of 
areas  clearly  and  imperatively  call  for 
review.  Some  of  these  are ; 

First  Whether  the  Republic  of  China 
with  its  tarnished  and  tattered  oriental 
splendor  should  remain  one  of  the  five 
permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Coimcil. 

Second.  Whether  in  view  of  the  many 
new  nations  that  have  been  admitted  to 
United  Nations  membership  the  General 
Assembly  should  not  be  strengthened  so 
that  it  would  function  not  only  sls  an 
advisory  or  consultative  body,  but  also 
vested  with  power  to  impose  limited 
sanctions.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  re- 
cently created  states  should  have  greater 
voice  in  shaping  international  affairs. 

Third.  Consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  question  of  imposing  limitations 
upon  the  exercise  of  great  veto  power  in 
the  Security  Council.  Clearly  the  veto 
power  has  been  abused  and  has  stale- 
mated Security  Council  action  in  spheres 
of  vital  concern. 

Fourth.  Plans  should  be  explored  for 
more  realistic  flnanclng  of  the  United 
Nations  operations  so  that  nonpayment 
of  dues  can  no  longer  be  used  as  a  play 
to  intimidate,  coerce,  and  frustrate 
United  Nations  programs. 

Fifth.  The  role  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral should  be  more  clearly  defined.  Un- 
fortimately,  Mr.  U  Thant  suffers  from 
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both  timiescence  of  ego  and  Inflation  of 
mouth.  The  unseemly  haste  with  which 
U  Thant  withdrew  United  Nations  troops 
from  United  Arab  Republic  territory  and 
Gaza  on  May  18.  1947,  without  consulta- 
tion and  on  his  own  authority  in  viola- 
tion of  agreements  between  Dag  Ham- 
merskjold  and  Premier  Nasser  clearly 
ignited  the  Middle  East  War  on  June  6, 
1967.  His  Intemperate  remarks  on  Viet- 
nam have  so  completely  destroyed  his 
personal  and  ofQclal  prestige  and  integ- 
rity so  as  to  make  impossible  a  signifi- 
cant role  for  the  Secretary  General  as  a 
mediator  to  break  the  negotiations  im- 
passe in  Paris.  World  peace  is  threatened 
by  the  arrogance  of  power  as  exercised 
by  its  dominant  nations  and  is  threat- 
ened also  by  the  arrogance  of  oCQce  as 
exercised  by  U  Thant.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing Inspiring  about  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral's announcement  of  votes  in  the 
General  Assembly  like  a  troglodyte  Tam- 
many district  leader  even  before  the 
General  Assembly  has  convened. 

Those  whose  daily  activities  are  In- 
timately Involved  with  the  operations  of 
the  United  Nations  are  acutely  aware  of 
other  shortcomings  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  and  structure  which  re- 
quire critical  examination  and  review. 
In  my  Judgment,  all  of  these  should  be 
explored  to  the  end  that  the  United  Na- 
tions may  become  a  more  effective  In- 
stnunent  for  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
not  in  a  world  of  a  quarter  century  ago, 
but  In  a  world  as  it  is  today  in  the  light 
of  technological  advances  and  of  scien- 
tific progress,  a  world  of  new  nations  and 
rising  expectations  among  the  oppressed 
peoples  of  the  earth. 

The  continuing  war  in  Vietnam,  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia, 
starvation  and  war  In  Biaf  ra,  the  uneasy 
truce  in  the  Middle  East,  tensions  in 
other  parts  of  the  world — all  point  to  the 
necessity  for  a  critical  evaluation  of  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. This  great  hope  for  world  peace 
should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  floun- 
der in  a  sea  of  discord,  buffeted  by  the 
winds  of  competing  powers. 


October  ^,  1968 


THE  HONORABLE  CHARLES  A. 
HALLECK 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAXrV'ES 
Thursday,  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  In  expressing 
tribute  to  a  friend  and  a  leader,  Charles 
A.  Halleck  of  Indiana. 

For  34  years  he  has  served  this  House, 
his  district,  and  the  Nation  in  exception- 
al fashion.  For  that  reason,  we  honor 
him  not  for  his  length  of  service— al- 
though it  is  considerable — but  for  what 
he  has  accomplished  during  that  period. 

Charles  Halleck  has  been  a  legisla- 
tive leader  who  has  always  been  con- 
cerned with  the  proceedings  of  the  House. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Committee,  he  has  sought  out  what  Is 
the  best  for  the  Nation  and  has  seen  to 
it  that  the  defense  posture  of  the  Nation 
Is  equal  to  the  demands  put  upon  It. 


We  will  all  miss  the  warmth  and  per- 
sonal manner  of  Charles  Halleck.  My 
wife.  Becky,  and  I  wish  him  and  his  wife, 
Blanche,  the  best  in  the  coming  years. 


HON.      RICHARD      L.      ROUDEBUSH 
REPORTS    FROM    WASHINGTON 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  H017SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  news- 
letter which  I  have  sent  to  my  constitu- 
ents in  the  Fifth  District  of  Indiana : 
Ddxat  or  FoRTAS  Nomination  Clears  Wat 

FOR    ASJOTTRNMKNT 

Th«  Senate  defeat  of  Abe  Fortaa  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  nominee  for  Supreme  Court 
Chief  Justice  clearr  the  path  now  for  Con- 
gressional adjournment  which  could  come 
within  a  week  or  ten  days  despite  consider- 
able work  remaining  to  b«  don«. 

Fortas'  defeat  came  as  no  surprise  with 
opposition  to  his  nomination  growing  each 
day. 

It  was  a  tremendous  rlct(»7  to  have  Fortas 
rejected,  but  he  still  remains  on  the  Court 
as  an  Associate  Justice.  In  the  light  of  all 
the  Information  that  has  emerged  dxirlng  his 
consideration  as  Chief  Justice,  It  would  be 
good  for  the  public's  confidence  In  the  Court 
for  him  to  resign  from  the  Court  altogether. 

There  Is  growing  opposition  to  the  new 
census  form  which  is  being  planned  for  use 
In  1970.  The  original  purpose  of  the  census 
was  to  find  out  how  many  people  lived  in 
the  United  States.  Under  the  new  plan,  the 
Federal  Oovernment  would  require  all 
American  families  to  answer  hundreds  of 
questions  about  themselves  and  how  they 
live  which  I  consider  highly  personal  and 
not  the  legitimate  concern  of  the  govern- 
ment. Opposition  to  the  census  form  la 
hardening  In  Congress,  and  I  intend  to  in- 
troduce corrective  legislation  in  the  9l8t 
Congress.  Some  of  the  questions  asked  on 
the  present  form  range  from  what  Is  your 
monthly  rent  to  why  did  you  not  work  last 
week. 

Humphrey's  "stop  the  bombing"  telecast 
hit  Congress  with  all  the  Impact  of  an 
autumn  leaf  spinning  to  the  ground.  For 
four  years  Humphrey  has  gone  along  with 
Johnson  policy  without  a  whimper  of  opposi- 
tion. And.  for  all  Intents  and  purposes  the 
bombing  has  stopped  since  last  March  when 
the  President  announced  the  U.S.  would  not 
bomb  north  of  the  20th  parallel,  and  inas- 
much as  95 ''^  of  the  military  targets  of  North 
Vietnam  are  above  the  20th  parallel,  the 
bombing  we  are  now  doing  is  rather  one  of 
form  than  substance.  And,  while  the  restric- 
tions on  our  filers  continue,  the  communists 
rebuild  their  roads  and  highways  and  ex- 
pand the  harbor  facilities.  It  appears  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  accepted  the  peace 
talk  invitation  so  that,athey  could  have  .^ 
breathing  spell  to  regroup,  rearm  and  re- 
build the  morale  of  their  people  US.  bombing 
m  the  north,  even  though  carried  out  under 
wraps  with  many  Important  targets  put  off 
limits  by  McNamara  and  Johnson,  had  taken 
some  fight  out  of  the  Reds.  Competent  mili- 
tary experts  believe  that  if  we  had  used  our 
air  and  naval  capability  to  the  required  level. 
U.S.  goals  would  already  be  achieved.  Now, 
there  seems  to  be  doubt  that  any  good  will 
come  out  of  the  Paris  talks,  particularly  so 
long  as  Humphrey  and  others  talk  about 
further  reduction  In  air  strikes. 

WHAT  THE  DEMOCRATS  ARE  SATING 

"I  was  Shocked  and  amazed  to  learn  that 
the   Vice    President   Is    reported    as    having 
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proposed  a  halt  In  the  U.S.  bombing  of  mili- 
tary targets  in  North  Vietnam  near  the  de- 
militarized zone.  This  is  an  unbelievable 
proposal  as  It  would  hamstring  and  limit  the 
only  real  superiority  we  have  over  the 
enemy — air  power  and  sea  power.  The  best 
protection  for  our  men  fighting  communist 
aggression  in  South  Vietnam  is  our  absolute 
control  of  the  sky  and  the  sea  lanes." — Con- 
gressman Dom  (D-S.C).  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. October  1,  1968.  Page  H  9347. 

"Too  many  recent  appointees  to  the  VS. 
Supreme  Court  are  judicial  activists  who  ap- 
pear to  Interpret  the  Constitution  not  accord- 
mg  to  what  It  says  but  according  to  what 
it  would  have  said  if  they  had  written  It.  I 
voted  for  Mr.  Fortas  when  he  was  apptolnted 
to  the  Court  In  196S.  but  the  words  and 
votes  of  Mr.  Fortas  put  him  among  the 
judicial  activists,  who  toy  with  the  Constitu- 
tion as  though  it  were  their  personal  play- 
thing instead  of  the  organic  law  which  Is  the 
priceless  legacy  of  all  Americans." — Senator 
Bvrd  (D-W.  Va.),  Congressional  Record, 
September  30.  1968.  Page  28785. 

Write    Congressman    Roudebush. 


and  unless  you  have  excellent  eyesight 
and  the  ability  to  read  faster  than  light 
the  most  inconspicuous  print  available, 
the  fact  that  these  are  advertising  is  lost. 
In  the  interest  of  raising  the  presi- 
dential race  and  all  political  contests  to 
the  highest  level  of  ethical  behavior,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  act  hastily  In  pass- 
ing this  resolution. 


H.  H.  H.  IS  HUBERT-COME-LATELY 
ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


FIRST    ORTHODOX    CHURCH    IN 
AMERICA 


POLITICAL  ADVERTISING 
TELECASTS 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  NTX.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  concurrent  resolution 
pertinent  to  the  television  broadcasting 
industry  and  hopefully  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
proper  presentation  of  paid  political 
television  broadcasts. 

So  that  there  be  no  mistaking  my  in- 
tentions in  presenting  this  resolution,  it 
is  aimed  generally  at  those  political  ad- 
vertising telecasts  that  make  as  incon- 
spicuous as  possible  that  line  at  the  end 
that  labels  such  broadcast  as  a  paid  polit- 
ical ad. 

But  specifically,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  res- 
olution is  aimed  at  those  advertisements 
of  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Pres- 
idency whose  commercials  simulate 
newscasts  and  actual  news  happenings, 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or   CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3.  1968 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
SpeaJcer,  the  year  1968  marks  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
first  Orthodox  Church  in  America.  In 
celebration  of  this  event,  3  days  of  fes- 
tivities will  be  held  in  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  beginning  tomorrow  and  con- 
tinuing through  Sunday.  Included  in 
these  observances  will  be  the  meeting  of 
all  Orthodox  bishops  belonging  to  the 
Metropolia  of  the  United  States  arid  Can- 
ada. Presiding  over  these  events  will  be 
His  E^minence,  the  Most  Reverend  Ireney, 
Archbishop  of  New  York,  Metropolitan 
of  America:  and  His  Grace,  the  Most 
Reverend  Archbishop  John  Shahovskoy 
of  San  Francisco  and  western  United 
States.  The  services  at  the  Holy  Trinity 
Russian  Orthodox  Cathedral  in  San 
Francisco  will  serve  as  a  visible  symbol 
to  all  of  the  community  of  the  contri- 
bution of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church 
to  the  culture  and  development  of  our 
society.  As  one  of  our  newspapers,  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  commented: 

This  anniversary  occasion  demonstrates 
the  durability  of  man's  search  for  the  under- 
standing and  knowledge  that  nourish  his 
spirit. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  ex- 
tending congratulations  to  the  members 
of  the  Orthodox  Rite  on  the  reaching  of 
this  milestone. 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

or  CONNWrnCtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3.  1968 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Humphrey  Is  late  in  proposing  increases 
in  social  security  benefits,  but,  nonethe- 
less it  is  good  to  have  his  support.  I  just 
wonder  where  he  was  last  year. 

hast  year,  when  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress, I  Introduced  bills  propo-sing  to 
make  increases  in  social  security  bene- 
fits automatic  with  Increases  in  the  cost- 
in-living  index,  as  H.  H.  H.  now  wants 
to  do.  Another  bill  of  mine  removes  the 
celling  on  outside  earnings  so  that  elder- 
ly beneficiaries  may  work  all  they  wish 
without  losing  any  of  their  social  secu- 
rity benefits. 

While  it  is  good  to  have  the  support  of 
the  Vice  President  who  is  now  the  head 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  it  is  sad  to 
think  that  If  he  had  given  this  support 
last  year  perhaps  these  important  pro- 
posals might  now  be  law.  It  is  a  sad 
thing  for  our  elderly  citizens  that  the 
Johnson -Humphrey  administration  pre- 
fers, instead,  to  substitute  promises  for 
performance. 

I  am  sure  our  elderly  citizens  will  de- 
cide to  vote  for  a  Republican  91st  Con- 
gress— a  Congress  they  can  count  on. 


THE    "PUEBLO":  HOW  LONG, 
MR.   PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday,  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
256th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Mo/irfa^,  October  7,  1968 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Norman  K.  Morgan,  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Logan, 
W.  Va.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  we  thank  You  for  this 
day,  for  life,  for  Your  daily  provision  for 
our  needs,  and  for  our  Nation.  We  pray 
that  Your  divine  forgiveness  will  rest 
upon  us  for  every  sin  which  we  have 
committed  or  have  been  party  to. 

Inspire  us  with  a  prophetic  insight  into 
the  needs  of  our  world,  so  that  every 
decision  made  in  this  legislative  body 
will  refiect  a  just  judgment,  a  high  sense 
of  moral  value,  and  an  acute  awareness 
of  humsm  need. 

Give  us  courage  and  wisdom  to  act  In 
keeping  with  Your  will  even  above  party 
loyalty,  personal  gain,  or  the  pressure  of 
a  clamoring  constituency  for  the  good 
of  America  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  October  3,  1968,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commiml- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles:  m 

On   September  30,   1968: 

H.R.  18786.  An  act  to  amend  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964 
for  Certain  Employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  October  1.  1968: 

H.J.  Res.  1461.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 


tinuing  appropriations   for   the    fiscal    year 
1969.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  2,  1968: 

H.R.  5910.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  certain  lands  in  trust  for  the 
Pawnee  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 
On  October  4,  1968: 

H.R.  17023.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  aimounced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

HH.  551.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment  of   the   Blscayne   National    Monu- 
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ment  In  tbe  State  of  Florida,  and  for  otber 
purpose*; 

HJl.  13480.  An  act  to  make  the  proof  of 
financial  responalbtllty  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 39(a)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  the  District  of  Coltimbla 
inapplicable  In  the  case  of  minor  traffic  yto- 
latlons  involving  drivers'  licenses  and  motor 
vehicle  registration; 

HJl.  17787.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  Padre  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  19136.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
overtime  and  standby  pay  to  certain  per- 
sonnel employed  in  the  E>epartment  of  Trans- 
portation;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  838.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  make 
a  correction  in  the  enrollment  of  S.  698. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested, bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

.  H.^^400e.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  increase  the 
p>enaltie8  for  unlawful  acts  Involving  lysergic 
acid  diethylamide  (LSD)  and  other  depres- 
sant and  stimulant  drugs,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  15971  An  act  to  increase  the  participa- 
tion of  law  officers  and  counsel  on  courta- 
martlal,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  18248.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9,  1955.  relating  to  certain  common 
carrier  oi>eratlons  in  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

H.R.  18707.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  19908.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and 
for  other  purpoaes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bUl  I  H.R.  19908)  entitled  'An  act 
making  appropriations  for  foreign  assist- 
ance and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for  other 
purposes."  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Pas- 
tore,  Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  McGee.  Mr. 
Proxmire.  Mr.  Yarborough.  Mr.  Allott, 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr. 
MuNDT  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.  910.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Patrick  E.  Eagan; 

S.  945.  An  act  to  abolish  the  office  of  U.S. 
commissioner,  to  establish  In  place  thereof 
within  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  office  of  U.S.  magistrate,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  2439.  An  act  to  increase  the  number  and 
salaries  of  judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions  and  the  juvenile 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  salaries 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Tax  Court,  and 
for  other  purposes;   and 

S.  3227.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Southern  Palute  Nation  of  In- 
dians in  Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets 
numbered  88.  330,  and  330-A,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  18707)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Etepart- 
ment  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr. 
Stennis.  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Mundt, 
and  Mr.  Allott  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  698)  en- 
titled 'An  act  to  achieve  the  fullest  co- 
operation and  coordination  of  activities 
among  the  levels  of  government  in  order 
to  Improve  the  operation  of  our  federal 
system  in  an  increasingly  complex  so- 
ciety, to  improve  the  administration  of 
grants-in-aid  to  the  States,  to  provide 
for  periodic  congressional  review  of  Fed- 
eraJ  grants-in-aid.  to  permit  provision 
of  reimbursable  technical  services  to 
State  and  local  government,  to  establish 
coordinated  intergovernmental  policy 
and  administration  of  development  as- 
sistance programs,  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisition, use.  and  disposition  of  land 
within  urban  areas  by  Federal  agencies  in 
conformity  with  local  government  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  uniform  relocation 
assistance  policy,  to  establish  a  uniform 
land  acquisition  policy  for  Federal  and 
federally  aided  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 
numbered  1.  to  the  bill  iH.R.  13844)  to 
amend  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide additional  leave  of  absence  for  Fed- 
eral employees  in  connection  with  the 
funerals  of  their  immediate  relatives  who 
died  while  on  duty  with  the  Armed  Forces 
and  in  connection  with  certain  duty  per- 
formed by  such  employees  as  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  components 
or  the  National  Guard,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  receded  from  its  amendment  to 
the  bUl  (HJl.  1411)  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  use  of 
the  mails  to  obtain  money  or  property 
under  false  representations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  2960.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David  E. 
Alter  III,  and  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David 
E.  Alter,  Jr.; 

S.  3174.  An  act  to  establish  a  National  Me- 
morial to  Woodrow  Wilson; 

S.  4062.  An  act  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  census  questions; 
and 

S.  4120.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  waiver,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  of  claims  of  the  United  States 
arising  out  of  erroneous  payments  ot  pay  to 
employees  of  the  executive  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORT 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report  on 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for 
1969. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bills. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  18707,  DEPARTMENT  OP  DE- 
FENSE  APPROPRIATIONS,    1969 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker'.s 
desk  the  bill  (H.R.  18707)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs 
Mahon.  Sixes,  Whitten,  Andrews  of 
Alabama,  Flood,  Slack,  Addabbo,  Lips- 
comb, Laird,  Minshall,  Rhodes  of  Ari- 
zona, and  Jonas. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  19908.  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 1968 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  19908) 
making  appropriations  for  foreign  as- 
sistance and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  if  it  is  the  intent  on  the  part 
of  the  conferees  and  the  managers  for 
the  House  to  maintain  the  position  of  the 
House,  and,  second,  if  my  information — 
admittedly  obtained  from  the  news 
media — is  correct,  that  this  is  over  $300 
million  more,  as  it  comes  from  the  other 
body,  than  as  passed  by  the  House? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  know  if 
the  gentleman  would  like  a  "letter  of 
marque '  from  the  House  in  addition,  to 
defend  the  action  taken  by  the  House 
when  it  passed  this  body,  toward  main- 
taining our  position. 

What  is  the  intention  of  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  which  has  handled 
this  and  which  did  pare  this,  in  this  time 
of  economic  stress,  down  to  $1.6  billion, 
of  foreign  aid? 


I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri  for  his 
penetrating  question. 

I  certainly  would  be  pleased  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  would  ask  the 
House  not  to  instruct  the  conferees  and 
instead  give  us  an  opix)rtunity  to  have  a 
free  conference. 

May  I  further  assure  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
that  I  am  going  to  do  everything  that  is 
humanly  possible  and  use  all  the  prerog- 
atives of  my  chairmanship  to  try  to 
maintain  the  position  of  the  House.  Of 
course,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows,  it 
takes  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  con- 
ferees on  the  House  side  to  maintain  that 
position. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man's words  are  very  assuring.  We  know 
that  the  gentleman  is  a  doughty  and  loyal 
fighter  for  the  House  managers  in  these 
battles  of  the  past.  I  feel  happy  about 
this. 

Of  course,  I  well  understand  the  rules 
of  the  conference,  but  I  would  hope  that 
the  gentleman  would  make  his  outstand- 
ing and  historical  influence  felt  with  all 
the  other  conferees. 

Does  the  gentleman  feel  that  his  in- 
fluence will  be  prevailing  in  that  confer- 
ence so  far  as  maintaining  the  position 
of  the  House  is  concerned? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  was  hopeful  that  that 
question  would  not  be  asked.  But  inas- 
much as  the  gentleman  has  asked  it, 
I  shall  answer  it  forthrightly. 

This  is  a  most  difficult  bill  to  handle 
in  conference. 

It  would  appear,  according  to  history, 
that  the  other  body  generally  reports  the 
bill  with  a  substantial  increase.  Then 
they  expect  the  House  to  split  the  dififer- 
ence  down  the  middle. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would 
rather  have  as  many  meetings  as  neces- 
sary with  the  conferees  of  the  other  body 
rather  than  to  go  with  the  attitude  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  split  the  increases 
down  the  middle. 

I  would  hope,  if  necessary,  we'^would 
delay  the  adjournment  of  Congress  be- 
fore we  yield  to  the  other  body,  since 
there  has  been  absolutely  no  justification 
for  such  an  increase. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
your  subcommittee  spent  hundreds  of 
hours  in  hearings  on  the  program,  and 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Members 
of  the  other  body  had  approximately  10 
hours  of  hearings  and  then  marked  up 
the  bill. 

For  that  reason  I  am  not  going  to  be 
easy  to  get  along  with  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
would  add  my  thanks  to  the  gentleman 
for  his  efforts  in  that  area,  and  suggest 
he  has  additional  basis  for  standing  fast 
predicated  upon  the  Economic  Assistance 
Act  of  1968,  and  now  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  which  we  have  just 
authorized  to  be  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  would  like  to  comment  on  that 
further — as  I  understand  it  would  exempt 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  per- 
sonnel, so  far  as  that  is  concerned  and 
we  must  not  pass  on  this  debt  to  posterity 
further — I  have  been  through  the  hear- 
ings, and  now  from  the  colloquy  and  de- 


bate— to  say  nothing  about  the  huge 
pipeUne  of  foreign  aid  funds  that  we 
have.  I  certainly  hope  the  gentleman  will 
persevere  in  his  stand. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  a  fact  that  if  you 
add  up  the  slices  that  have  been  removed 
from  the  mutual  security  program  and 
scattered  throughout  the  President's 
budget  and  bring  them  back  into  title  I, 
the  mutual  security  appropriation,  this  is 
one  of  the  highest  budget  requests  since 
the  inception  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

I  assure  the  gentleman  again  that  we 
shall  do  everything  within  our  power  to 
maintain  the  position  of  the  House,  even 
though  it  may  require  several  meetings 
with  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
is  correct.  This  is  used  as  a  sweetener 
technique,  as  we  all  know.  So  far  as 
Southeast  Asia  is  concerned,  that  por- 
tion has  been  removed.  I  believe  Its  juris- 
diction and  sui-veillance  is  properly  in 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  realiza- 
tion and  the  concurrence  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  that  a  motion  to  in- 
struct would  be  in  order  at  the  time  the 
report  of  the  conferees  comes  back,  I  will 
withdraw  my  reservation  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Passman,  Rooney  of  New  York,  Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington,  Messrs.  Cohelan, 
Long  of  Maryland.  McPall,  Mahon, 
Shriver,  Conte,  Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois,  and 
Messrs.  Rieole  and  Bow. 


be  a  loss  to  this  Nation  "or  to  the  world 
in  general,  in  view  of  the  singular  and 
now  obvious,  lack  of  success  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  hope  of  adjourning 
sine  die  by  tomorrow  evening,  I  will  not 
object  because  I  feel  the  rights  of  the 
Members  and  the  national  interest,  will 
be  protected  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  shall  do  everything 
within  my  power  to  protect  the  position 
of  the  Members  of  this  body. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  19908.  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  APPROPRIATION, 
S.  1969 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonipht  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  (H.R.  19908^  making  ap- 
propriations for  foreign  assistance  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  do  I  interpret  the  intent 
of  the  distinguished  chaliman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
Foi-eign  Assistance  correctly,  in  that  he  is 
asking  permission  to  file  by  unanimous 
consent,  which  does  away  with  all  rules, 
in  anticipation  of  an  early  foregathering 
of  the  conference  and  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion for  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  House? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  first  conference 
is  scheduled  for  2  p.m.  today.  That  would 
give  us  10  hours  in  which  to  complete 
our  conference.  As  I  understand  the  rules 
of  the  House,  unless  we  do  reach  an 
agreement,  we  would  not  be  able  to  file 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  not  sure  that  would 


ABBREVIATED  1 -MINUTE  SPEECH 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  By 
their  vice-presidential  candidates  shall 
ye  know  them. 


ENTHUSIASM  FOR  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thursday, 
October  3,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Humphrey,  started  in 
my  home  city  of  Bluefteld  a  completely 
successful  daylong  tour  of  my  congres- 
sional district.  During  the  past  35  years 
I  have  never  seen  such  an  attentive,  such 
a  warm  response  and  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion given  to  any  candidate  for  public 
office.  Over  10,000  southern  West  Vir- 
ginians turned  out  in  the  rain  to  show 
for  all  to  see  their  respect,  their  whole- 
hearted support  for  this  dedicated  pub- 
lic servant.  This  was  a  tribute  that  came 
from  the  heart  of  the  residents  of  south- 
em  West  Virginia,  a  tribute  never  before 
given  to  any  distinguished  son  of 
America. 


THE  RADIATION  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Radiation  Control  for  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1968,  H.R.  10790.  which  this  House 
approved  without  dissent  earlier  this 
year,  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
Wednesday. 

Until  recently  radiation  was  thought 
to  be  a  danger  to  the  public  health  only 
In  the  case  of  atomic  warfare  or  overex- 
posure from  medical  X-ray  devices. 
However,  as  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
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Commerce,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce has  made  clear,  the  public  can  be 
exposed  to  nee<iles8  and  harmful  radia- 
tion from  defective  microwave  ovens, 
arfor  televisions,  lasers,  and  electronic 
products  used  In  Industry.  Depending  on 
dosage,  unnecessary  radiation  can  cause 
acute  effects,  such  as  reddening  of  the 
skin,  or  chronic  effects,  such  as  leuke- 
mia, cataracts,  and  abnormalities  in  the 
offspring  of  those  exposed. 

The  Radiation  Control  for  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968  would  give  the  Gov- 
ernment authority  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  protect  the  public  against  those 
dangers.  Since  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  electronic  products  now  manu- 
factured are  estimated  to  be  hazardous, 
the  danger  to  the  public  is  not  yet  great. 

However,  with  the  expected  increase 
In  the  sale  of  electronic  products  capable 
of  emitting  hauTnful  radiation,  the  prob- 
lem will  become  more  serious.  In  1967, 
five  and  a  half  million  color  televisions 
were  sold  in  this  country.  Nearly  40,000 
mlcroovens  have  been  purchased  this 
year,  and  a  half-million  are  expected  to 
be  sold  in  the  coming  year.  For  this  rea- 
son, it  Is  important  that  the  bill  be 
brought  Into  conference  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, passed  and  sent  to  the  President. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  OFFICE  OF 
AUEN  PROPERTY  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1967— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce : 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Office  of  Alien  Property 
for  Fiscal  Year  1967. 

Not  all  government  agencies  grow  and 
expand.  Some  effectively  perform  their 
mission  and  decrease  in  size. 

The  Office  of  Alien  Property  Is  such 
an  agency.  As  the  property  under  its  cus- 
tody diminished,  its  independent  status 
was  terinlnated.  Today  only  $64  million 
remain  under  the  control  of  the  Office, 
and  its  duties  are  performed  by  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

I  commend  this  report  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Thb  White  House,  October  4.  1968. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY  RE  FOUR 
BILLS  IMPROPERLY  REPORTED 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  relating  to 
our  program  for  today,  a  number  of 
bills  are  slated  to  be  considered  under 
suspension  of  rules  In  the  House.  There 
are  foiir  bills  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  which,  from 
evidence  I  have,  were  reported  In  viola- 
tion of  rule  XI,  clause  26(e)  which 
states: 

(e)  No  measure  or  recommendation  shall 
be  reported  from  any  committee  unless  a 
majority  ot  tbe  committee  were  actually 
present. 


The  evidence  I  have  Is  that  H  R.  17954 
and  HJl.  7406  were  ordered  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service  in  executive  session  on  Au- 
gust 2.  1968.  without  a  quonim  present. 

Additionsd  evidence  reveals  that  S. 
1507  and  S.  1190  were  ordered  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  in  executive  session  on  Sep- 
tember 3.  1968.  without  a  quonim  pres- 
ent. I  further  cite  from  Jefferson's  Man- 
ual, section  408: 

A  bill  Improperly  reported  Is  not  entitled 
to  Its  place  on  the  calendar;  but  the  validity 
of  a  report  may  not  be  questioned  after  the 
House  has  voted  to  consider  it.  or  after 
actual  consideration  has  begun. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  the  bills 
S.  1507.  S.  1190.  H.R.  17954.  and  H.R. 
7406  all  were  improperly  reported.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  parliamentary  inquiry  is 
this:  At  what  point  in  the  proceedings 
would  it  be  in  order  to  raise  the  question 
against  these  bills  as  being  in  violation 
of  rule  XI,  clause  26(e)  Inasmuch  as 
they  are  scheduled  to  be  considered  un- 
der suspension  of  the  rules,  which  would 
obviously  suspend  the  rule  I  have  cited? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  guidance  of  the 
Chair  in  lodging  my  point  of  order 
against  these  listed  bills  so  that  my  ob- 
jection may  be  fairly  considered,  and  so 
that  my  right  to  object  will  be  protected. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  do  so  only  be- 
cause orderly  procedure  must  be  based  on 
compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  House 
which  we  have  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  any  point  of  order  would  have  to  be 
made  when  the  bill  Is  called  up. 

The  Chair  might  also  advise  or  con- 
vey the  suggestion  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  that  the  bills  will  be  con- 
sidered under  suspension  of  the  rules, 
and  that  means  suspension  of  all  niles. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Would  it  not  be  In 
order,  prior  to  the  House  going  into  the 
Consent  Calendar  or  suspension  of  the 
rules,  to  lodge  the  point  of  order  against 
the  bills  at  this  time? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  point  of  order 
could  be  directed  against  such  consider- 
ation when  the  bills  are  called  up  under 
the  general  rules  of  the  House.  The  rules 
we  are  operating  under  today  as  far  as 
these  bills  are  concerned  concerns  sus- 
pension of  the  niles,  and  that  motion 
will  suspend  all  rules. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  in- 
quire further,  is  It  not  true  that,  until 
such  time  as  we  go  Into  that  period  of 
suspension  of  the  rules,  a  point  of  order 
would  logically  lie  against  such  bills 
which  violate  the  prerogatives  of  the 
House  and  of  the  individual  Members 
thereof,  to  say  nothing  of  the  committee 
rules?  My  belief  that  a  point  of  order 
should  be  sustained  Is  based  on  Improper 
committee  proceedure  and  addresses  it- 
self to  the  fact  that  the  bills  are  improp- 
erly scheduled,  listed,  or  programed  on 
the  calendar,  or  rule  of  suspension,  and 
so  forth. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state, 
as  to  points  of  order,  at  the  time  the 
Chair  answered  the  specific  inquiry  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  a  point  of 
order  would  not  lie  until  the  bill  is 
reached  and  brought  up  for  construction. 


Mr.  HAT  ill.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be  rec- 
ognized at  that  time  to  lodge  such  a 
point  of  order,  and  will  this  Member  be 
protected? 

The  SPEAKEHl.  The  Chair  will  always 
protect  the  rights  of  any  Member.  The 
Chair  has  frankly  conveyed  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  are  operating  under  a  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  procedure  today, 
and  that  suspends  all  rules. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  rilling  of  the  Chair  that  sus- 
pending all  the  rules  pertains  to  more 
than  just  the  House;  it  pertains  to  the 
rules  of  committee  action  likewise? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  correct. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 


WE  MUST  KEEP  THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
IN   SCHOOL 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  a 
growing  national  commitment  to  educa- 
tion, we  have  not  been  able  to  keep  mil- 
lions of  young  citizens  from  dropping  out 
of  high  school  before  they  get  their 
diploma. 

Most  of  these  youth  are  committing 
economic  suicide.  That  diploma  is  a 
minimum  requirement  for  most  jobs. 
More  often  than  not,  the  lack  of  educa- 
tion and  training  means  joblessness  and 
limited  hope  for  the  future. 

About  800,000  young  men  and  women 
will  drop  out  of  school  this  year  unless 
something  is  done  about  it.  If  this  trend 
continues,  by  1975  there  will  be  some  23 
million  persons  over  the  age  of  25  with- 
out a  high  school  diploma. 

Each  of  us  can  help.  We  can  counsel 
young  people  to  complete  their  education. 
We  can,  in  some  cases,  provide  the  part- 
time  job  that  a  yoxuig  person  needs  to 
stay  in  school. 

All  of  us — parents,  teachers,  citizens — 
can  work  to  Insure  that  the  schools  in  our 
commimity  provide  opportunities  that 
make  education  interesting  and  slgnlfl- 
csuit  for  all  our  young  people. 

Convincing  a  young  person  to  stay  in 
school  is  often  a  difficult  task.  But  it  is 
worth  all  the  effort  we  can  put  into  it. 
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PERSONAL   ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
"^marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  absent  during  rollcall  No.  368  on 
October  3,  1968,  on  account  of  illness  in 
my  family. 


Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 


CALL  OF   THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Abbltt 
Adair 
Addabbo 
.\nderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Bates 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
Bevlll 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Oallf . 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burton.  Utah 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Celler 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Cowger 
Curtis 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Delaney 
Denney 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Donobue 
Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Edwards.  La. 
Ell  berg 
Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 
Everett 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Fisher 
Flood 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Frellnghuysen 
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Pulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

OaUflanakls 

Qallagher 

Gardner 

Olalmo 

Oray 

Green,  Pa. 

Gross 

Gurney 

Hagan 

Haley 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harvey 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

HoUfleld 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jonee,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

King,  CalU. 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClure 

McMlUan 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Michel 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Monagan 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass. 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nelsen 


Nichols 

Nix 

O  Hara,  111. 

OHara,  Mich 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Pepper 

PlUlbln 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pollock 

Pryor 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

RaUsback 

Rarlck 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Resnlck 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Smith,  Calif 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Siillivan 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Tunney 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vat.der  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Walker 

Watson 

Whltener 

Wiggins 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Yates 
Zwach 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  245 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on 
the  Consent  Calendar. 


WAIVER  OP  CLAIMS  FOR  OVERPAY- 
MENT OF  PAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  17954) 
to  correct  certain  inequities  and  relieve 
certain  liabilities  arising  out  of  overpay- 
ments of  compensation  to  Goverment 
employees  as  a  result  of  administrative 
error  In  the  application  of  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of 
1964,  and  other  provisions  of  law,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objeetlon. 


ALLOWANCES  FOR  ARMY  CORPS  OF 
ENGINEER  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES 
ENGAGED  IN  FLOATING  PLANT 
OPERATIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7406) 
to  authorize  the  furnishing  of  subsistence 
and  quarters  or  per  diem  allowance  to 
employees  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  en- 
gaged in  floating  plant  operations. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALLOWANCE  FOR  EMPLOYEES  AS- 
SIGNED TO  DUTY  AT  REMOTE 
WORKSITES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12881) 
to  authorize  the  payment  of  allowances 
to  defray  commuting  expenses  of  civilian 
employees  of  executive  agencies  assigned 
to  duty  at  remote  worksites,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  ERECTION  OF 
A  STATUE  OF  BENITO  PABLO 
JUAREZ  ON  PUBLIC  GROUNDS  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  191)  authorizing  the 
erection  of  a  statue  of  Benito  Pablo 
Juarez  on  public  grounds  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  Joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

S.J.  Res.  191 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  select  an  appropriate  site  for  the  location 
of  a  statue,  Including  pedestal  therefor,  of 
Benito  Pablo  Juarez,  a  gift  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  on 
grounds  now  owned  by  the  United  States  of 
America  In  the  District  of  Colxunbla.  and 


the  erection  thereof  Is  hereby  authorized, 
such  authority  to  terminate  five  years  from 
the'  effective  date  of  this  Joint  resolution 
unless  erection  of  the  statue  is  begun  within 
that  time:  Provided,  That  the  choice  of  the 
site  and  the  design  of  the  statue  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commission 
of  Fine  Arts  and  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission :  Provided  further.  That  the 
erection  of  the  statue  and  proper  landscape 
treatment  of  the  site.  Including  walks,  shall 
be  without  expense  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  except  for  necessary  maintenance 
after  completion. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


REVOLVING    FUND    OP    U.S.    CIVIL 
SERVICE  COMMISSION 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  16558) 
to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
promote  the  efficient  and  effective  use  of 
the  revolving  fund  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  connection  with  functions 
and  services  of  the  Commission,  to  facili- 
tate improvements  in  program  adminis- 
tration and  financial  management,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  this  bill  comes  within  the  cri- 
teria of  the  Consent  Calendar  agreed  on 
by  the  House  and  as  far  as  the  million- 
dollar  limitation  is  concerned? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen-, 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  does 
not  involve  the  expenditure  of  any  money 
at  all,  as  the  gentleman  Is  aware,  I  am 
sure.  It  simply  confirms  and  authorizes 
this  revolving  fund  which  is  already  in 
existence.  Rather  than  It  costing  any 
money,  it  is  the  beUef  of  the  sf>onsors  of 
the  bill  that  it  will  save  money. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand 
and  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment. What  is  the  current  amoimt  of  the 
revolving  fund? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ad- 
vised it  is  $4  million  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  To  what  amount  does  this 
increase  that  revolving  fund? 

Mr.  UDALL.  It  does  not  increase  the 
fund  at  all.  It  keeps  the  fund  at  the  pres- 
ent level.  It  simply  confirms  in  law  the 
practice  and  the  size  of  the  amount  they 
already^ave. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  simply 
making  legitimate  that  technique  and 
the  funds,  which  we  have  been  using? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HJl.  16558 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
1304(e)  of  title  o.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  A  revolving  fund  Is  available  to  the 
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Coininla«lon.  without  fiscal   year  limitation, 
for  financing — 

"(1)  inveattgaUona.  training,  and  such 
otter  functiona  a«  the  CommlMlon  Is  au- 
thorized or  required  to  perform  on  a  relm- 
bxxrsable  basis,  and 

••(2)  such  other  services  performed  by  the 
Commission  Involving  internal  programs, 
procedures,  and  practices  of  the  Commlsrion 
la  connection  with  administration,  opera- 
tion financial  and  accounUng  control, 
amortization  and  carryover  of  costs,  relation- 
ships of  operational  costs  to  Uusome.  and 
othVr  internal  matters,  as  the  Commission 
determines  may  be  performed  more  advan- 
tageously through  financing  by  the  fund. 
However,  the  funcUons  and  services  which 
may  be  financed  in  any  fiscal  year  by  the 
fund  are  restricted  to  those  funcUons  and 
services  which  are  covered  by  the  budget 
esUmates  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  that 
flacal  year.  The  capital  of  the  fund  consists 
of  the  aggregate  of—  .^     „„„ 

"(A)  approprlaUons  made  to  provide  cap- 
ital for  the  fund,  and 

••(B)  the  sum  of  the  fair  and  reasonable 
value  of  such  supplies,  equipment,  and  other 
assvta  as  the  Commission  from  Ome  to  time 
transfers  to  the  fund  (including  the  amount 
of  the  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations 
or  funds  relating  to  activities  the  financing 
of  which  Is  transferred  to  the  fund)  less  the 
amount  of  reUted  UablUUes.  the  amount  of 
unpaid  obUgaUons,  and  the  value  of  accrued 
annual  leave  of  employees,  which  are  attrib- 
utable to  the  activities  the  financing  of 
which  Is  transferred  to  the  fund. 
The  fund  shall  be  credited  with — 

"(l)  advances  and  relmbursemenu  from 
available  funds  of  the  Commission  or  other 
agencies,  or  from  other  sources,  for  those 
services  and  suppUes  provided  at  rates  esti- 
mated by  the  Commission  as  adequate  to 
recover  expenses  of  operation  ( Including  pro- 
vision for  accrued  annual  leave  of  employees 
and  depreciation  of  equipment);  and 

••(U)  receipts  from  sales  or  exchangee  of 
property,  and  paymenU  for  loss  of  or  damage 
to  property,  accounted  for  under  the  fund. 
Any  unobUgated  and  unexpended  balances  in 
the  fund  which  the  Commission  determines 
to  be  in  excess  of  amounts  needed  for  opera- 
tions financed  by  the  fund  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts.". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  5.  Immediately  foUowlng  the 
word   "fund"  Insert  "of  H.OOO.OOO'"; 

Page  1.  strike  out  line  6  and  ail  that  fol- 
lows down  through  the  period  in  line  10  on 
page  a.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for 
financing  Investigations,  training,  and  such 
other  functions  as  the  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized or  required  to  perform  on  a  reim- 
bursable bctsls." 

Page  2.  lines  11  and  13.  strike  out  the 
words  "and  services"; 

Page  2.  Immediately  following  the  period 
in  line  14.  Insert  "To  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  each  Individual  activity  shall  be 
conducted  generally  on  an  actual  cost  basU 
over  a  reasonable  period  of  time." 

Page  2.  line  18.  strike  out  "( A) "  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(1)"; 

Page  2.  line  18.  strike  out  ••(B)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(2)"; 

Page  3.  line  4.  strike  out  "(1)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(A)": 

Page  3.  line  11.  strike  out  "(U)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(B)";  and 

Page  3.  Une  17.  strike  out  Tecelpts.'."  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "re- 
ceipts. The  Commissioner  shall  prepare  a 
business-type  budget  providing  full  dis- 
closure of  the  results  of  operations  for  each 
of  the  functions  performed  by  the  Commis- 


sion financed  by  the  revolving  fund,  and 
such  budget  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress and  considered.  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  wholly-owned  Oovenunent 
corporations.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall,  as  a  result  of  his  periodic 
reviews  of  the  activities  financed  through 
the  revolving  fund,  report  and  make  such 
recommendations  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  the  committees  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  at  least  once  every  3  years." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LAND  EXCHANGE  IN  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Cleric  caUed  the  bill  *H.R.  19753) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  acquire  and  convey  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  certain  lands  in 
Essex  County,  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  exchange  for  certain  other 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration' of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  with  regard  to  the  loca- 
tion of  a  site  for  the  Sentinel  missile.  I 
am  curious  as  to  whether,  in  the  case  of 
Massachusetts,  this  particular  site  was 
given  consideration  so  far  as  the  criteria 
which  were  given  to  me  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Sixes],  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations; namely,  that  It  have  community 
approval  and.  second,  that  It  avoids 
the  locating  of  one  of  these  sites  in  a 
heavily  populated  area. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida^ 

Mr.  BEIWETT.  I  might  say  that  this 
has  been  worked  out  on  both  matters, 
and  it  Is  agreeable. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  first,  to  ac- 
quire certain  privately  owned  lands  in 
Essex  County.  Mass..  and,  second,  to 
convey  these  lands  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  in  consideration  for  the 
conveyance  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  department  of  -.stur- 
al  resources  lands  in  Essex  County,  re- 
quired by  the  Federal  Government  as 
part  of  the  site  for  the  construction  of  the 
Boston  Sentinel  missile  defense  complex. 
If  the  properties  involved  in  this  ex- 
change are  not  of  equal  value,  the  values 
shall  be  equalized  by  payment  of  cash  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances require.  Exact  descriptions 
and  acreages  are  to  be  determined  by 
surveys. 

As  part  of  the  Sentinel  deployment 
plan  annoxmced  in  September  1967.  the 
Department  of  the  Army  is  preparing  to 
establish  a  Sentinel  system  missile  de- 
fense complex  near  Boston,  Mass.  For 
this  purpose  it  Is  necessary  to  acquire 
sites  for  the  construction  of  a  perim- 
eter   acquisition    radar — PAR — and    a 


missile  site  radar— MSR — which  will 
comprise  the  Sentinel  system  missile  de- 
fense complex.  The  Sentinel  system  plan 
provides  for  the  deployment  throughout 
the  United  States  of  15  to  20  Spartan 
batteries.  The  plan  also  provides  for  the 
use  of  Sprint  missiles  to  further  defend 
PAR  sites.  The  PAR  and  MSR  sites  are 
carefully  selected  to  provide  overlapping, 
contiguous  missile  defense  coverage  for 
the  entire  continental  United  States. 
There  exists  a  definite  relationship  be- 
tween the  PAR  and  MSR  sites,  which 
must  be  maintained,  in  order  to  success- 
fully accomplish  the  assigned  mission. 

Land  acquisition  for  the  Boston  fa- 
cility has  been  authorized  and  funded 
under  the  military  construction  pro- 
gram. The  facts  concerning  the  proposed 
real  estate  transaction  were  reported  to 
the  respective  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees pursuant  to  section  2662  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  on  July  31.  1968 
The  site  selected  for  the  Boston  PAR 
consists  of  approximately  295  acres  of 
brush,  woodland,  and  marshland,  sit- 
uated In  the  town  of  North  Andover,  Es- 
sex County,  Mass.,  about  20  miles  north 
of  Boston.  It  will  be  necessary  to  acquire 
fee  title  to  an  additional  32  acres,  in- 
cluding 4.2  acres  of  Commonwealth  land, 
for  the  construction  of  an  access  road 
from  State  Highway  114  to  the  PAR  site. 
The  total  fee  land  requirements  for  the 
PAR  site  are  approximately  327  acres, 
including  approximately  160  acres  of 
forest  land  owned  by  the  Commonwealth. 
The  area  selected  for  the  Boston  MSR 
site  consists  of  approximately  275  acres 
of  unimproved  land,  situated  within 
the  north  confines  of  Camp  Curtis  Guild 
in  Middlesex  and  Essex  Counties,  and 
about  12  miles  north  of  Boston.  The 
estimated  fee  acquisition  costs  are  $221.- 
000  for  the  PAR  and  $715,000  for  the 
MSR  sites.  Easements  for  utilities  may 
be  acquired  over  additional  lands  for 
both  the  PAR  and  MSR. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  has 
indicated  that  it  does  not  oppose  the 
planned  Federal  land  acquisition  pro- 
gram, but  desires  that,  in  acquisition  of 
lands  for  the  PAR  site,  replacement  lands 
be  obtained  in  order  to  prevent  deple- 
tion of  its  forest  reserves  In  Elssex 
County.  It  appears  doubtful  as  to 
whether  the  Commonwealth  could  obtain 
replacement  lands  by  utilizing  fimds  re- 
ceived for  lands  to  be  acquired  from  it 
by  the  Federal  Grovemment,  without  a 
special  authorizing  act  by  the  State  leg- 
islature. The  objection  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  this  procedure  arises  from 
the  time  element  which  could  delay  Its 
replacement  acquisition  for  possibly  a 
year  or  more.  For  this  reason,  the  Com- 
monwealth prefers  to  exchange  lands 
with  the  Federal  Government,  rather 
than  receive  a  monetary  payment. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  have  requi- 
site authority  to  effect  the  exchange. 
Because  there  are  no  available  lands  un- 
der military  control  in  this  area.  It  would 
be  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  ac- 
quire replacement  lands  selected  by  the 

Commonwealth  for   this  purpose.  It  is 
considered  that  this  acquisition  would 
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require  specific  statutory  authorization. 
Approximately  160  to  200  acres  of  Com- 
monwealth forest  lands  may  be  acquired 
for  the  PAR  site.  In  an  exchange  of 
lands,  the  United  States  would  convey 
approximately  the  same  acreage  to  the 
Commonwealth.  Any  difference  In  value 
of  the  exchanged  lands  would  be  offset 
by  a  monetary  payment,  as  provided  in 
the  bill. 

It  Is  necessary  to  commence  site  clear- 
ing and  construction  during  the  month 
of  September  1968.  Since  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  resources  is  without  au- 
thority to  grant  rights  of  entry  for 
construction,  by  mutual  agreement  a 
condemnation  proceeding  has  been  filed 
in  the  local  U.S.  district  court  requesting 
an  order  granting  immediate  possession 
of  the  required  land.  Since  title  to  the 
land  Is  not  transferred  by  this  action, 
there  Is  sufficient  time  to  develop  the 
manner  of  compensation  for  the  land, 
either  by  monetary  payment  or  by  ex- 
change as  provided  in  this  legislation. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  desires 
to  be  cooperative  with  the  Common- 
wealth insofar  as  possible  without  jeop- 
ardizing the  Sentinel  program.  The  im- 
mediate requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  have  been  satisfied 
under  procedures  outlined  above.  In  the 
event  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  re- 
placement lands  can  be  acquired  by  the 
United  States,  concurrently  with  other 
lands  being  acquired  for  the  Boston  de- 
fense complex,  without  undue  delay. 
Since  the  enactment  of  the  bill  would 
result  in  no  adverse  effect  on  the  con- 
struction schedule  for  this  site,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  on  behalf  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  interposes  no 
objection  to  H.R.  19753. 

Since  funds  appropriated  for  acquisi- 
tion of  land  for  the  Boston  Sentinel  sys- 
tem missile  defense  complex  would  be 
utilized,  under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  to 
acquire  replacement  lands  In  lieu  of 
making  a  monetary  payment  for  Com- 
monwealth lands,  and  no  additional 
costs  would  be  anticipated  through  the 
exchange  proceedings  provided  In  the 
bill,  enactment  of  the  measure  would 
cause  no  change  in  the  budgetary  re- 
quirements of  the  Department  of  the 
Army. 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  reason  I  raise  the 
question  is  because  consideration  Is  pres- 
ent!" being  given  to  a  site  for  the  Sen- 
tinel in  my  congressional  district.  In  this 
connection  it  seems  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment may  be  ignoring  these  criteria  and 
leaning  heavily  toward  locating  one  of 
these  sites  in  a  heavily  populated  area 
and  very  much  against  the  wishes  of  the 
local  commounlty. 

This  one.  I  understand,  meets  those 
criteria. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  This  one.  I  understand, 
does. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the    bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
lead  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  19753 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
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ica  III  C'OJipre.vs  a^sevibled.  Tli;it.  In  urder 
to  facilitate  the  construction  of  the  Boston 
Sentinel  Missile  Defense  Complex,  preserve 
the  Integrity  of  forest  lands  and  elTect  an 
exchange  of  lands,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Is  hereby  authorized  to  acquire  by  pvu-- 
chase.  condemnation,  donation,  exchange,  or 
otherwise,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
certain  real  property  located  In  Essex  County. 
Massachusetts,  and  described  In  section  4 
of  this  Act.  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
replacement  of  State  forest  lands.  Any  mili- 
tary construction  funds  now  appropriated,  or 
hereafter  available  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army  may  be  obligated  for  this  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  the  acquisition  by  the  United 
States  of  the  real  property  referred  to  and 
described  in  sections  1  and  4  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  convey  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, subject  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions hereinafter  stated,  and  to  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall 
deem  to  be  in  the  public  interest,  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
and  to  such  real  property. 

Sec.  3.  In  consideration  for  the  conveyance 
by  the  United  States  of  the  aforesaid  lands, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  shall 
convey,  or  provide  for  the  conveyance  to 
the  United  States  of  certain  lands  and  real 
property  interests^,  therein  located  in  Essex 
County,  Massachusetts,  and  described  In 
section  4  of  this  Act,  acceptable  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  Sentinel  system  perimeter  acquisi- 
tion radar  site:  Provided,  That  if  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  Is  unable  to 
convey  to  the  United  States  unrestricted  fee 
simple  title  to  said  real  property,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  may  acquire  such  real 
property  by  condemnation  proceedings  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States.  The  property 
thus  acquired  shall  be  considered  satisfac- 
tory for  the  purposes  of  this  exchange. 

Sec.  4.  The  real  property  authorized  to  be 
exchanged  and  referred  to  In  the  preceding 
sections  is  located  In  Essex  County.  Massa- 
chusetts. 

(a)  The  property  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  referred  to  In  section  3  of  this 
Act  comprises  approximately  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land,  located  within  the 
confines  of  the  Massachusetts  forest  land 
preserve,  and  generally  depicted  on  the  real 
estate  project  map,  Sentinel  PAR  site,  Sharp- 
ners  Pond,  Massachusetts,  on  file  In  the 
office  of  the  Division  Engineer,  United  States 
Army  Engineer  Division,  New  England,  Walt- 
ham,  Massachusetts. 

(b)  The  property  to  be  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  conveyed  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  referred  to 
in  sections  1  and  2  of  this  Act  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  shall  comprise  the  approximate 
same  number  of  acres  of  land  as  are  conveyed 
to  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  exact  descriptions  and  acreage 
are  to  be  determined  by  accurate  surveys  as 
mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army. 

Sec.  5.  The  exchange  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  not  be  made  unless  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  determines  that  the  values  of  the 
properties  so  exchanged  are  approximately 
equal,  or  if  they  are  not  equal,  the  values 
shall  be  equalized  by  the  payment  of  cash  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  as  the  circum- 
stances require.  Any  cash  payment  received 
by  the  Secretary  shaU  be  credited  to  the  ap- 
propriation used  to  acquire  the  property 
under  section  1  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


LAND  SALE  TO  VILLAGE  OF 
CENTRAL.  N.  MEX. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  3736)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  sell  the  Village  of  Central,  State  of 
New  Mexico,  certain  lands  administered 
by  him  formerly  part  of  the  Fort  Bay- 
ard Milltarj-  Reser\'atlon.  N.  Mex. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  3736 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  sub- 
ject to  section  2  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed  to  sell, 
in  tracts  of  not  less  than  40  acres  and  at 
market  value  as  determined  by  him,  and  to 
convey  to  the  Village  of  Central.  State  of  New 
Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of  residential  and 
business  development,  the  following  de- 
scribed lands  formerly  part  of  the  Fort  Bay- 
ard Military  Reservation.  Grant  County. 
New  Mexico,  comprising  approximately  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  acres  situated  In 
section  35.  township  17  south,  range  13  west. 
New  Mexico  principal  merldan.  more  par- 
ticularly described  by  metes  and  bo.unds  as 
follows : 

Beginning  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
parcel  -herein  described,  being  a  point  on 
the  northerly  right-of-way  line  of  United 
States  Highway  Numbered  260  (New  Mexico 
State  Highway  Department  project  num- 
bered F-013-l(3)).  whence  the  2-mlle  cor- 
ner on  the  south  boundary  of  the  Fort  Bay- 
ard Military  Reservation  (concrete  monu- 
ment in  place  I  bears  south  02  degrees  20 
minutes  30  seconds  east,  366.78  feet  distance: 

thence  north  01  degree  16  minutes  00  sec- 
onds west.  439.75  feet  dUtance  to  a  point; 

thence  north  80  degrees  06  minutes  10  sec- 
onds east,  496.21  feet  distance  to  a  point: 

thence  north  14  degrees  22  minutes  10  sec- 
onds west,  500.58  feet  distance  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  parcel  herein  described; 

thence  north  37  degrees  22  minutes  30  sec- 
onds east,  1.003.60  feet  distance  to  a  point: 

thence  north  13  degrees  48  minutes  30  sec- 
onds east,  439.35  feet  distance  to  a  point; 

thence  north  47  degrees  39  minutes  10  sec- 
onds east.  703.80  feet  distance  to  a  point: 

thence  north  48  degrees  30  minutes  00 
second  east.  490.75  feet  distance  to  a  point; 

thence  north  48  degrees  59  minutes  00 
second  east.  602.85  feet  distance  to  a  point; 

thence  north  49  degrees  39  minutes  00 
second  east,  235.52  feet  distance  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  parcel  herein  described, 
being  a  point  on  the  westerly  line  of  the  old 
Highway  Numbered  180-260  (road  to  Fort 
Bayard ) ; 

thence  south  44  degrees  13  minutes  10 
seconds  east,  289.71  feet  distance  along  said 
westerly  line  of  road  to  Port  Bayard  to  a 
point; 

thence  south  28  degrees  21  minutes  00 
second  east.  2.267.83  feet  distance  continuing 
along  said  westerly  line  of  road  to  Fort 
Bayard  to  a  point; 

thence  south  11  degrees  27  minutes  00 
second  east.  355.34  feet  distance  continuing 
along  said  westerly  line  of  road  to  Fort 
Bayard  to  a  point; 

thence  south  03  degrees  08  minutes  50 
seconds  west.  514.23  feet  distance  continuing 
along  said  westerly  line  of  road  to  Fort 
Bayard  to  a  point; 

thence  south  09  degrees  47  minutes  20 
seconds  west.  112  40  feet  distance  continuing 
along  said  westerly  line  of  road  to  Fort 
Bayard  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  parcel 
herein  described,  being  Identified  as  the  in- 
tersection of  said  westerly  line  of  road  to 
Port  Bayard  with  the  northerly  right-of-way 
line  of  new  United  SUtes  Highway  Num- 
bered 260    (Project  Numbered  F-013-l(3)); 

thence   north   88   degrees   35   minutes   00 
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second  west.  906  91  fMt  distance  along  the 
northerly  right-of-way  line  of  United  States 
Highway  Numbered  260  to  the  T-rall  right- 
of-way  marker  on  PT   station  351+062  3; 

thence  southwesterly  3.436  31  feet  distance 
continuing  along  said  northerly  right-of-way 
Une  of  United  States  Highway  Numbered  260 
along  the  arc  of  a  curve  bearing  to  the  left 
and  having  a  long  chord  bearing  south  83 
degrees  26  mlnutea  00  second  west.  3.437.30 
feet  distance  to  the  T-rall  right-of-way 
marker  on  P  C  station  337 -f  00: 

thence  south  75  degrees  25  minutes  00 
second  west.  594  40  feet  distance  continuing 
along  said  northerly  right-of-way  line  of 
United  States  Highway  Numbered  260  to  the 
soulhweet,  and  beginning  corner  of  the 
parcel  herein  described. 

Sec.  2.  The  conveyance  authorized  by  thla 
Act    (1>    shall   protect  existing   valid   rights, 

(3)  shall  reserve  easements  for  existing  fa- 
cilities such  as  roads,  telephone  line,  pipe- 
lines, electric  power  transmission  lines,  or 
other  facilities  or  improvemenu  In  place,  and 
shall  reserve  such  easements  for  roads  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  necessary  to 
assure  access  to  lands  of  the  United  Statea 
or  "to  meet  public  needs.  (3)  shall  reserve  to 
the  United  States  all  mineral  rlghu.  Includ- 
ing gas  and  oil.  In  the  land  so  conveyed,  and 

(4)  may  contain  such  additional  terms,  con- 
ditions, reservations,  and  restrictions  «s  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  be  necessary  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  3.  strike  out  "section  2"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "other  provisions". 

Page  5.  beginning  on  Une  3.  strike  out 
••(3)  shall  reserve  to  the  United  States  all 
mineral  rights  including  gas  and  oil.  in  the 
land  so  conveyed,  and  (4r'  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof,  "and  (3»  '. 

Add  four  new  sections  to  the  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Src.  3.  Upon  application  all  the  undivided 
mineral  Interests  of  the  United  States  In  any 
parcel  or  tract  of  land  sold  pursuant  to  this 
Act  bhaU  be  conveyed  to  the  Village  of  Cen- 
tral. State  of  New  Mexico,  or  Its  successors  In 
title  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  areas 
where  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  de- 
termines that  there  Is  no  active  mineral  de- 
velopment or  leasing,  and  that  the  lands  have 
no  mineral  value,  the  mineral  Interests  cov- 
ered by  a  single  application  shall  be  sold  for 
a  consideration  of  H.  In  other  areas  the 
mineral  Interests  shall  be  sold  at  the  fair 
market  value  thereof  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  after  taking  Into 
consideration  such  appraisals  as  he  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate. 

"Sk:.  4.  Each  application  made  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  nonrefundable  deposit  to  be  applied 
to  the  administrative  costs  as  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If  the  conveyance  Is 
made,  the  applicant  shall  pay  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  the  full  administrative 
costs,  less  the  deposit.  If  a  conveyance  Is  not 
made  pursuant  to  an  application  filed  under 
this  Act.  the  deposit  shall  constitute  full 
satisfaction  of  such  administrative  costs  not- 
withstanding that  the  administrative  costs 
exceed  the  deposit. 

"Sec.  5.  The  term  administrative  costs'  as 
used  m  this  Act  Includes.  In  addition  to  oth- 
er Items,  all  costs  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  determines  are  Included  In  a  de- 
termination of  (1)  the  mineral  character  of 
the  land  In  question,  and  (2)  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  mineral  Interest. 

"Stc.  6.  Amounto  paid  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  miscellaneous  receipts." 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The     committee 
agreed  to. 


amendments     were 


AMENDING  MANPOWER  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  TRAINING  ACT  RE- 
LATING TO  SEASONAL  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT IN  CONSTRUCTION  IN- 
DUSTRY 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  "  H.R. 
15990)  to  amend  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HR    15990 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1963,  as  amended.  Is  ftirther  amended,  by 
adding,  at  the  end  thereof,  a  new  title,  as 

follows :  

"TITLE  IV 

"SkASONAL  UNSMPLOTMBNT  IN   THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION   lNBOST«Y 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  sea- 
sonal unemployment  represents  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  unemployment  In  the 
construction  industry;  and  a  significant 
portion  of  all  unemployment:  that  seasonal 
unemployment  results  In  economic  hardship 
for  construction  employees,  employers,  and 
for  the  consumers  of  construction  services; 
that  such  ixnemployment  constitutes  unnec- 
essary and  wasteful  misuse  of  the  Nation's 
manpower  resources;  that  stabilization  of 
construction  operations  may  be  expected  to 
have  a  correspondingly  stabilizing  effect  on 
construction  employment  and  costs;  and 
that  It  Is  highly  desirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  economy  as  a  whole,  and  man- 
power policy  m  particular  that  positive  and 
expeditious  action  be  taken  by  public  au- 
thorlUes  and  private  groups  to  regularize 
construction   employment. 

"(b)  It  la  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  provide  for  the  conduct  of  a  study 
of  seasonality  In  the  construction  Industry, 
with  special  attention  to  Its  Implications  for 
national  manpower  policy. 

"Sec.  403.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  In  co- 
operation vrtth  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
shall  study,  investigate,  conduct  research, 
and  prepare  a  report  containing  his  findings 
and  recommendations  concerning  means  to 
achieve  stablllzaUon  of  employment  In  the 
construction  Industry  and  the  dlmlnlahment 
of  seasonality  of  employment  In  such  In- 
dustry, with  special  attention  to  Its  Im- 
plications for  national  manpower  policy,  and 
shall  transmit  such  report  to  the  President 
no  later  than  December  31,  1969. 

"Sec.  403.  Matters  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  after  consultation  with  other 
officials  of  Federal  agencies,  and  with  en- 
gineers, architects  and  representatives  of 
labor  and  management  In  the  construction 
Industry,  shall  consider,  shall  Include,  but 
not  necessarily  be  limited  to.  the  extent  to 
which  seasonal  unemployment  In  the  con- 
struction industry  can  be  reduced  without 
substantial  Increases  In  construction  costs 
by  means  such  as — 

"(at  the  application  of  modern  techniques 
to  reduce  the  Influence  of  weather  on  con- 
struction activity; 

"(b)  the  resolution  of  technical  problems 
which  have  not  been  solved  by  existing  re- 
search  and   development   activities; 

"(C)  possible  changes  In  contract  pro- 
cedures in  allocation  cycles;  and 

"(d)  Improved  planning  and  scheduling  of 
construction  projects." 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill, 
H.R.  15990.  to  provide  for  a  study  of  the 
problem  of  seasonality  in  the  construc- 
tion industry,  is  very  clear  in  its  pur- 
pose and  very  simple.  It  was  supported  by 
spokesmen  for  management,  labor,  and 
the  Government;  and  it  was  approved 
unanimously  by  our  committee. 

Under  its  terms,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  after  consultation  with 
other  oCacials  of  Federal  agencies  and 
with  engineers,  architects,  and  other  rep- 
resentatives of  labor  and  the  construc- 
tion industry,  shall  consider  the  extent 
to  which  seasonal  unemployment  can  be 
reduced  without  substantial  Increases  l;i 
construction  costs. 

The  report  from  such  a  study  must  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  no  later 
than  December  31, 1969. 

The  legislation  does  not  authorize  spe- 
cific appropriations  and  it  is  Intended 
that  the  cost  of  the  study  would  come  out 
of  the  usual  fimds  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  for  administrative  pur- 
poses. We  expect  the  cost  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $300,000. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS, 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  point  out  that  this  is  an 
extremely  important  bill.  The  construc- 
tion industry  of  this  country  is  one  of 
three  key  props  of  our  economy.  This 
study  will  try  to  determine  how  we  can 
use  this  important  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy in  a  much  more  effective  way  so  as 
to  spread  out  the  work  in  order  to  avoid 
peaks  and  valleys. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  for  bringing  this  very,  very 
signjflcant  legislation  before  the  House 
today  and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Illinois  that  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  O'Hara]  is  the  sponsor  of  this 
legislation.  Also,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger]  has  been  very 
much  interested.  I  know  of  no  opposition 
from  anyone  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  indicate  that  as  far 
as  the  minority  on  the  committee  is  con- 
cerned the  bill  came  out  of  the  commit- 
tee unanimously,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, indicated.  Testimony  was  received 
from  both  the  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO,  and 
from  Mr.  William  E.  Naumann  speaking 
for  tlie  Associated  General  Contractors 
In  his  testimony  Mr.  Naumann  did  in- 
dicate that  an  amendment,  which  was 
thereafter  adopted  by  the  committee, 
was  necessai-y  to  enable  the  Secretary  oi 
Commerce  to  cooperate  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  in  making  this  study,  and 
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to  provide  for  consultation  therein  with 
the  representatives  of  both  labor  and 
management  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry. It  is  quite  clear,  as  the  testimony 
before  the  committee  indicates,  that 
there  is  a  need  for  a  study  of  seasonality 
m  the  construction  industry.  This  is 
something  which  has  long  been  over- 
looked. In  obtaining  this  legislation  we 
show  that  we  believe  this  ought  to  be 
done  and  the  bill  ought  to  be  supported. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  O'Hara  I. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
H.R.  15990  is  a  noncontroversial  proposal 
for  a  study  of  one  of  the  most  bother- 
some phenomena  confronting  the  con- 
struction industry.  I  refer  to  the  problem 
of  seasonal  shutdowns  and  accompanying 
seasonal  unemployment. 

The  bill  calls  simply  for  a  study,  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  with  consultation  involving 
construction  industry  management  and 
labor,  with  architects  and  engineers,  and 
other  Federal  agencies  as  appropriate. 
The  study,  which  is  to  be  completed  by 
December  31,  1969,  would  examine  ways 
and  means  of  achieving  greater  stability 
of  employment  in  the  construction 
trades,  the  application  of  modern  tech- 
niques to  reduce  the  influence  of  weather 
on  construction  activity,  and  possible  al- 
terations in  contracting  procedures  and 
construction  planning.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  study  may  well  be  applicable 
to  both  the  public  and  the  private  sectors, 
and.  If  the  study  produces  positive  re- 
sults, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lessons 
learned  therefrom  would  be  given  very 
careful  attention  by  the  agencies  of  this 
Government  which  are  involved  In  con- 
t:acting  for  construction  work. 

From  the  materials  presented  in  the 
hearings,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  construction  worker  and  the  con- 
tractor alike  have  a  stake  in  this  legis- 
lation. The  average  construction  laborer, 
for  example,  works  only  a  third  of  the 
normal  work  year.  Other  construction 
craftsmen  enjoy  longer  periods  of  em- 
ployment but  they,  too,  often  fall  far 
short  of  a  year's  work  in  a  12-month 
period.  The  contractor,  for  his  part,  faces 
the  problem  of  having  his  capital  In- 
vestment inactive  over  a  significant  part 
of  the  year,  and  he  faces  in  some  areas, 
serious  problems  in  holding  together  a 
permanent  work  force. 

I  am  delighted,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  able 
tojassure  the  House  that  this  is  one  bill 
affecting  the  construction  industry  on 
which  labor  and  management  are  gen- 
erally in  agreement. 

Mr.  William  Naumann  of  the  Associ- 
ated General  Contractors,  testified  be- 
fore our  Aibcommittee  during  the  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  to  the  effect  that 
his  organization  supports  the  purpose  of 
H.R.  15990,  with  some  amendments.  One 
of  ills  proposed  amendments  would  be 
to  have  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  both  involved  in 
tills  study.  This  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  does  precisely  that.  He  sug- 
gested that  other  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment be  involved,  as  appropriate,  and 
that  it  would  be  useful  for  management 
and  labor  in  the  construction  industry 


to  be  consulted.  The  bill  provides  for 
that.  Mr.  Naumann  finally  stated  that  In 
his  opinion,  the  original  March  31,  1969 
deadline  was  "unrealistic"  and  that  "the 
deadline  should  allow  at  least  a  year  fol- 
lowing its  enactment."  The  amended 
and  reported  bill  sets  a  new  deadline  at 
December  31,  1969. 

Seasonality  in  the  construction  trades 
is  a  very  serious  problem,  Mr.  Speaker. 
As  I  have  said  above,  it  affects  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee  alike,  and  in 
many  ways  it  raises  the  costs  of  con- 
struction to  the  ultimate  consumer,  of 
whom  the  U.S.  Government  is  one  of 
the  most  significant.  There  is  already 
underway  within  the  executive  branch 
consideration  of  an  executive  order 
which  would  explore  the  possibilities  of 
scheduling  Government  construction 
contracting  to  offset  seasonal  patterns 
of  shutdowns  and  layoffs.  Though  the 
consideration  of  an  Executive  order 
toward  the  same  objective,  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  incompatible.  The  committee, 
in  reporting  the  bill,  emphasized  that: 

Nothing  In  the  bill  should  serve  to  delay 
any  of  the  steps  currently  being  contem- 
plated. Nor  should  the  fact  that  a  study  l.s 
underway  serve  In  any  manner  to  Justify 
delay  In  adopting  positive  policies  within 
the  scope  of  Federal  contracting  authority. 

I  would  like  to  reemphasize  that 
thought  today,  on  tvehalf  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

H.R.  15990,  Mr.  Speaker,  should  gain 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  House.  I 
urge  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AyresI. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  legislation. 

I  wish  to  commend  those  members  of 
the  subcommittee  that  handled  this  bill 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  dealt  with 
it.  I  hope  that  the  chairman  and  myself 
will  be  able  to  improve  on  it  in  the  next 
session. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
favorable  action  of  H,R.  15990.  This  bill 
calls  upon  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, to  conduct  a  study  of  seasonal  un- 
employment in  the  construction  industry 
and  to  make  the  appropriate  recom- 
mendations to  alleviate  the  serious  prob- 
lems which  seasonality  presents. 

The  construction  industry  presently 
experiences  an  unemployment  rate  of 
nearly  twice  that  of  other  industries  in 
the  United  States.  A  major  portion  of  the 
high  unemployment  rate  in  this  industry 
is  the  direct  result  of  seasonality.  This 
results  in  economic  hardship  to  the  con- 
struction worker  and  his  family.  He  en- 
joys periods  of  relative  prosperity  and 
then  earns  nothing  for  months  at  a  time. 
During  the  unemployed  periods,  he  is 
often  forced  to  receive  unemployment 
compensation.  He  has  no  absolute  assur- 
ance of  when  he  will  again  be  employed 
and  earning  a  salary. 

In  addition  to  the  hardships  of  the 
seasonal  construction  worker,  the  tax- 
payer also  suffers  as  a  result  of  sea- 
sonality. The  taxes  paid  by  the  construc- 
tion worker  as  a  result  of  yearly  unem- 
ployment are  quite  low.  Tax  losses  caused 
by  seasonal  unemployment  has  been  esti- 


mated to  be  millions  of  dollars,  perhaps 
as  much  as  $100  million.  Moreover,  the 
cost  of  imemployment  compensation  on 
the  State  level  is  much  greater. 

The  most  adequate  solution  to  the 
problem  caused  by  seasonality  will  be 
detennlned  as  a  result  of  the  study.  It 
appears  that  year-round  construction 
work  will  be  in  the  foreground  of  con- 
sideration. Canada  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  had  impressive  success  through 
such  deseasonalization. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  the  bill,  H.R.  15990,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  265.  nays  0,  not  voting  166. 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  370 1 
YEAS— 265 


Abernethy 

Dellenback 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Adams 

Derwlnski 

Hicks 

Addabbo 

Devine 

Horton 

Albert 

Dingell 

Hosmer 

Anderson,  111. 

Dole 

Howard 

Anderson, 

Donohue 

Hunt 

Tenn. 

Dorn 

Hutchinson 

Andrews, 

Dow 

Ichord 

N.  Dak. 

Dowdy 

Jarman 

Annunzlo 

Downing 

Joelson 

Arends 

Dulskl 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Ashbrook 

Duncan 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Ayres 

Eckhardt 

Jonas 

Baring 

Edmondson 

Jones,  N.C. 

Barrett 

Erlenborn 

Kazen 

Battin 

Esch 

Kee 

Bennett 

Eshleman 

Keith 

Betts 

Fallon 

Kelly 

Blester 

Farbsteln 

King,  N.Y.     . 

Bingham 

Feighan 

Klrwan          ] 

Blatnlk 

Findley 

Kluczynskl 

Boland 

Flno 

KuykendaU 

Bolton 

Flynt 

Kyi 

Bow 

Foley 

Kyros 

Brademas 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Langen 

Brasco 

Ford, 

Latta 

Bray 

William  D. 

Lennon 

Brinkley 

Fountain 

Lipscomb 

Brotzman 

Fraser 

Lloyd 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Frledel 

Lone.  Md. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Pulton,  Pa. 

McClory 

Burleson 

Garmatz 

McCloskey 

Burton,  Calif. 

Gathlngs 

Mcculloch 

Burton,  Utah 

Gettys 

McDade 

Bush 

Gibbons 

McDonald, 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Gilbert 

Mich. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Gonzalez 

McEwen 

Cahill 

Goodllng 

McFaU 

Carter 

Gray 

MacOregor 

Casey 

Green,  Greg. 

Machen 

Cederberg 

Griffin 

Madden 

Chamberlain 

Griffiths 

Mabon 

Clancy 

Orover 

Mallllard 

Clawson,  Del 

Gubser 

Marsh 

Cohelan 

Gude 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Collier 

Hagan 

Matsunaga 

Collins 

HaU 

May 

Colmer 

Hal  pern 

Mayne 

Conable 

Hamilton 

Meeds 

Oonte 

Hammer- 

Mesklll 

Corbett 

schmldt 

Miller,  Calif. 

Oramer 

Hanley 

Miner.  Ohio 

Culver 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Mlnlsh 

Davis.  Ga 

Harnson 

Mlze 

Davis,  Wis. 

Harsba 

Monagan 

Dawson 

Hathaway 

Montgomery 

de  la  Garza 

Hawkins 

Moore 

Delaney 

Hays 

Moorhead 

29770 


Morgan 

Morae,  Mass. 

Morton 

Murphy,  m. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

O'Hara,  Mlcb. 

O  Konakl 

ONeal.  an. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

PettU 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Plrnte 

Podell 

Poff 

Price,  m. 

Prtce,  Tex. 

Pryor 

PuclnsU 

Qule 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reld.  m. 

Reid.  N.T. 

Retnecke-   ■ 
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Reuse 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

RbodM.  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Ro8t«nkowskl 

Roth 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

St  Oermaln 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Springer 

Stanton 

Steed 

Slelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

StubbleHeld 

Taft 

NAYS— 0 


Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Udall  ^"-- 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watkliu 

Watu 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wvatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zion 


NOT  VOTING— 166 


Abbitt 
Adair 

Andrews,  Ala. 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Aspliiall 
Bates 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
BevlU 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
BoUlng 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  V». 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Button 
Cabell 
Carey 
CeUer 
aark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Denney 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Dlgga 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Ell  berg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Faacell 
Fisher 
Flood 

Frellnchuysen 
Fxilton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 


Oaliflanakls 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Olalmo 

Green,  Pa. 

Gross 

Gumey 

Haley 

HaUeck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harvev 

Hubert 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

HoUfleld 

Hull 

Hungate 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

King.  Calif. 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClure 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Martin 

Mathias.  Calif. 
Michel 
Mills 

Mink 

Mtnshall 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Mosher 

Moas 

Murphy,  NY. 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Ntx 

O'Hara,  HI. 

Olsen 


O  NelU,  : 

Patman 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pollock 

Purcell 

QulUen 

Rallsback 

Relfel 

Resnlck 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slkea 

Slsk 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  NY. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Tunney 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Vtgorlto 

Waldle 

Walker 

Watson 

Whltener 

Wiggins 

Willis 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Yates 
Zwacta 


So  (two- thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr   Laird. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  wltb  Mr. 
Smith  of  California. 


Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  SUfford. 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Bates. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Utt. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 
Mr   Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Martin. 
Mr   Ellberg  with  Mr.  Watson. 
Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Roblson. 
Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Belcher 
Mr    Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 
Mr   Rogers  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Gross 
Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  HaUeck. 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  QutUen 
Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 
Mr    Brooks  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr    Staggers  with  Mr.  Relfel. 
Mr    Pickle  with  Mr.  Don  H    Clausen 
Mr.  Daniels  with  Mrs    Dwyer. 
Mr    Kornegay  with  Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 
Mr.    HoUfleld    with    Mr.    Mathias   of   Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  St.   Onge  with  Mr.   Frellnghuysen. 
Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr    Kleppe 
Mr.  Whltener  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mrs   Heckler  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr   BevlU  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  Virginia. 

Mr    Brown  of  California  with  Mr    Harvey. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Brown  c£  Michigan. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.      Edwards     of     California     with     Mr. 
Kupferman. 

Mr.  B%'erett  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Pisher  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Galiflanakls  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.     Green     of     Pennsylvania     with     Mr. 
Schwelker. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr  Haley  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of  lUinois. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Corman 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Walker  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr  Kastenmeler  with  Mr.  Karsten. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  King  of  California. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr  PasceU  with  Mr.  Hardy. 

Mr.  Irwin  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Yates  wltb  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Lan- 
drum. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  own  remarks  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WATER   QUALITY    IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  iS. 
3206)  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  re- 
lating to  the  construction  of  waste  treat- 
ment works,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  3206 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Water  Quality  Im- 
provement  Act   of    1968." 

Sec.  2.  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  us  amended  (33  U.S.C. 
466e),  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (f)  and 
(g)  as  (g)  and  (b): 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  word  "grant" 
in  clauses  (1),  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  of  sub- 
section (b)  the  words  "or  contract";  and 
after  the  word  "grantee"  in  clause  (3t  of 
subsection    (b)    the  words  "or  contractee"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  the  word  "appro- 
priated" wherever  It  appears  In  the  second 
and  third  sentences  of  subsection  (c)  the 
words  "for  grants  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section"; 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  "subsection  (b)  of 
this  section"  In  the  first  sentence  of  re- 
designated subsection  (g)  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "or  the  amount  contracted  for 
under  subsection  (f)  of  this  section,"  and 
by  striking  out  In  such  sentence  "the  amount 
of  such  grant"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"such  amount"; 

(5)  by  Inserting  after  "granu"  In  redesig- 
nated subsection  (h)  the  following:  ""or  con- 
tracts"'; and 

(6)  by  Inserting  a  new  subsection  after 
subsection  (e)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "contracting  party'  means  a  State, 
municipality,  or  Intermunlclpal  or  Interstate 
agency. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  an  ad- 
ditional method  of  financing  treatment  works 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretory,  within  limits 
to  be  established  In  appropriation  Acts  for 
the  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970,  which  limits 
shall  not  exceed  in  any  such  year  twice  the 
amount  appropriated  In  excess  of  $100,000.- 
000  for  grants  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  for  such  fiscal  year,  and  within  limits 
to  be  established  In  appropriation  Acts  for 
fiscal  year  1971  which  limits  shall  not  exceed 
In  such  year  an  amount  equal  to  the  tunount 
appropriated  In  excess  of  $100,000,000  for 
grants  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
for  such  fiscal  year,  may  enter  Into  contracts. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  with  any  contracting  party  to 
make  payments  over  a  period  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed thirty  years  from  the  date  of  the  con- 
tract to  cover  the  Federal  share  of  construc- 
tion costs  of  treatment  works  that  meet  the 
applicable  requirements  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  and  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section   (c)    of   this   section.   The   principal 
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sum  available  for  contracts  under  this  sub- 
section for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
June  30,  1968.  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  accordance  with  the  ratio  that  the 
population  of  each  State  bears  to  the  popula* 
tlon  of  all  the  States.  Sums  allotted  to  a 
State  which  are  not  obligated  within  six 
months  following  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  they  were  allotted  shall  not  be  re- 
allotted  and  shall  lapse,  except  that  sums 
allotted  to  a  State  In  fiscal  year  1969  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  therein  for  eight- 
een months  from  the  effective  date  of  this 
subsection.  The  total  of  such  principal  sum 
and  the  amount  actually  appropriated  for 
grants  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
for  fiscal  years  1969,  1970,  and  1971  shall  not 
exceed  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  grants  for  such  fiscal  years.  'The  Sec- 
retary shall,  upon  the  request  of  any  State, 
enter  Into  such  contracts  for  treatment  works 
approved  by  him  since  June  30,  1966,  con- 
structed or  under  construction  with  no  Fed- 
eral grant  under  this  section  or  with  a  partial 
Federal  grant  under  this  section. 

"(3)  The  Federal  share  for  treatment  works 
with  respect  to  which  a  contract  Is  entered 
Into  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  the  same  percentage  as  would  be  the 
case  If  a  grant  were  being  made  for  such 
works  under  subsections  (b)  and  (g)  of  this 
section. 

•"(4)  In  any  case  where  the  contracting 
party  uses  payments  made  to  it  under  a 
contract  entered  into  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection  to  pay  bonds  or  other 
financial  obligations  Issued  by  it  to  pay 
construction  costs  of  treatment  works,  no 
payment  made  under  such  a  contract  shall 
exceed  the  amount  which  the  contracting 
party  agrees  to  use  within  sixty  days  of  the 
date  It  receives  such  payment  to  reduce  the 
principal  amount  of  such  bonds  or  other 
obligations. 

""(5)  Each  contract  shall  include  such  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  appropriate." 

Sec.  3.  Section  8(d)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended.  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  making  grants 
and  payments  on  contracts  under  this  sec- 
tion, there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969;  $1,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970;  and  $].250.000.00<)  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  At  least 
50  per  centum  of  the  first  $100  000.000  so 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
on  or  after  July  1.  1965.  shall  be  used  for 
grants  for  the  construction  of  treatment 
works  servicing  municipalities  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  population 
or  under.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  payments  after  June  30.  1971.  on  con- 
tracts entered  Into  under  subsection  (fi  of 
this  section.  Sums  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section  shall  remain  available  until 
expended." 

Sec.  4.  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C. 
466c) ,  Is  amended — 

il)  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  as 
subsection  (k); 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (g)  three 
new  subsections  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with,  or  make  grants  to.  public 
or  private  agencies  and  organizations  and 
individuals  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
and  demonstrating  new  or  Improved  methods 
for  the  prevention,  removal,  and  control  of 
natural  or  manmade  pollution  In  lakes.  In- 
cluding the  undesirable  effects  of  nutrients 
and  vegetation. 

"(1)  The  Secretory  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to,  or  enter  Into  contracto  with,  public 
or  private  agencies  and  organizations  and 
individuals  to  carry  out  any  project  which. 
In  hla  Judgment,  will  demonstrate  feasible 


and  practical  techniques  of  eliminating  or 
controlling  acid  or  other  mine  water  pollu- 
tion. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  shall  engage  in  such 
research,  studies,  experiments,  and  demon- 
strations as  he  deems  appropriate  relative  to 
the  removal  of  oil  from  any  waters  and  to 
the  prevention  and  control  of  oil  pollution, 
and  shall  publish  from  time  to  time  the 
results  of  such  activities." 

(3)  by  changing  in  subsection  (g)(4)  the 
words  ""and  June  30,  1969,"  to  "'June  30,  1969, 
and  June  30.  1970,";  and 

(4)  by  changing  In  redeelgnated  subsection 
(k)  the  period  after  ""1969"'  to  a  comma  and 
adding  the  words  "and  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended  i33  U.S.C. 
466C-1 ) ,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Changing  in  subsection  (e)il)  the 
word  "three"  to  "four";  and 

(2)  by  changing  In  subsection  (e)(2)  and 
(3)  the  word  "two"  to  "three". 

(b)  Section  7  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  as  amended  (33  U.S  C.  466) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (J) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  For  the  purpose  ol  improving  the 
operation  of  treatment  works  on  which  con- 
struction was  initiated  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  above  its  optimum  design  effi- 
ciency to  achieve  a  substantial  immediate 
improvement  in  effluent  quality  through  the 
use  of  new  methods  or  devices,  otiier  than 
additional  construction,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  annually  to  any 
State,  municipality  or  intermunlclpal  or  In- 
terstate agency  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
25  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  operating  such 
treatment  works,  but  in  no  event  more  than 
50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  improving  such 
operation  during  the  twelve-month  period 
for  which  application  is  made.  No  grant  shall 
be  made  unless  the  State  water  pollution 
control  agency  certifies,  ind  the  Secretary 
finds,  that  the  operation  of  the  treatment 
works  with  the  new  methods  or  devices  will 
achieve  the  intended  improvement  in  effluent 
quality.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969.  and  for  each  of  the  next  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $25,000,000 
per  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section. Sums  so  appropriated  shall  remain 
available  until  expended." 

Sec.  6.  Sections  17  and  18  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended  (33 
use.  466m  and  466n),  are  amended  to  read 
as   follows: 

"AREA   ACID  AND  OTHER  MINE  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL    DEMONSTRATIONS 

""Sec.  17.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  Federal  agencies.  Is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  agreements  with  any  Stote 
to  carry  out  one  or  more  projects  which  will 
demonstrate  methods  for  the  elimination 
or  control,  within  all  or  part  of  a  watershed, 
of  acid  or  other  mine  water  pollution  result- 
ing from  active  or  abandoned  mines.  Such 
projects  shall  demonstrate  the  engineering 
and  economic  feasibility  and  practicality  of 
various  abatement  techniques  which  will 
contribute  substantially  to  effective  and 
practical  methods  of  acid  or  other  mine 
water  pollution  elimination   or  control. 

""(b)  The  Secretary,  in  selecting  water- 
sheds for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  shall 
1 1 )  require  such  feasibility  studies  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  (2)  give  preference  to 
areas  which  have  the  greatest  present  or  po- 
tential public  value  for  use  for  recreation, 
fish  and  wildlife,  water  supply,  and  other 
public  uses,  and  (3)  be  satisfied  that  the 
project  area  will  not  be  affected  adversely  by 
the  influx  of  acid  or  other  mine  water  pollu- 
tion from  nearby  sources. 

"'(c)  Federal  participation  in  such  proj- 
ects shall  be  subject  to  the  conditions— 

'"  1 1 )  that  the  State  shall  pay  not  less  than 
25  per  centum  of  the    actual  project  costs 


which  payment  may  be  in  any  form,  includ- 
ing land  or  interests  therein  that  is  needed 
for  the  project,  personal  property,  or  serv- 
ices, the  value  of  whicli  shall  be  detenai:.-d 
by  the  Secretary:  and 

""(2)  that  the  Stote  shall  provide  Ipgtl 
and  practical  protection  to  the  project  area 
to  insure  against  any  activities  which  will 
cause  future  acid  or  other  mine  water 
pollution. 

"(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriat?d 
$7,500,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  which  sum  shall  be  available  until 
expended.  No  more  than  25  per  centum  of 
the  total  funds  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion in  any  one  year  shall  be  granted  to  any 
one  State. 

""CONTROL  OF  SEWAGE   FROM   VESSELS 

"Sec.  18.  (a)(1)  As  soon  as  possible  after 
the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secrftary. 
after  consultation  with  the  Commandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard  and  after  giving  appropriate 
consideration  to  available  technology  and 
economic  costs,  shall  promulgate  Federal 
stondards  of  performance  for  marine  Baniti- 
tion  devices  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
s'andards")  which  shall  be  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  discharge  of  untreated  or  inade- 
quately treated  sewage  into  or  upon  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States  from  new 
•.essels  and  existing  vessels,  except  (A)  exist- 
ing commercial  fishing  vessels  forty-five  feet 
or  under  in  length,  and  (B)  new  or  existing 
recreational  vessels  Such  standards  shall  be 
consistent  with  maritime  safety  and  the  ma- 
rine and  navigation  laws  and  regulations  and 
shall  be  coordinated  with  the  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard 
under  thi.s  sjibsectlon.  The  Commandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard  shall  promulgate  regula- 
lions,  which  are  consistent  with  the  stand- 
ards under  this  section  and  with  maritime 
safety  and  the  marine  and  navigation  laws 
and  regulations,  governing  the  design,  con- 
struction. Instillation,  and  operation  of  any 
marine  sanitation  device  on  Ijoard  such 
vessels. 

"(2)  Any  existing  vessel  equipped  with- a 
device  or  devices  installed  pursuant  to  the 
requirements  of  State  statute,  regulation,  or 
recommended  levels  of  control  set  forth  in 
the  Handbook  on  Sanitation  and  Vessel  Con- 
struction (Public  Health  Service.  1965)  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  initial  standards  and 
regulations  required  by  this  section  Fhill  be 
deemed  In  compliance  with  this  section  until 
such  time  as  the  device  or  devices  are  re- 
placed or  are  found  not  to  be  in  compliance 
with  such  State  statute,  regulation,  or  recom- 
mended level. 

""(b)(1)  Initial  standards  and  regulations 
under  this  section  shall  become  effective  for 
new  vessels  two  years  after  promulgation,  but 
not  earlier  than  September  1,  1970.  and  for 
existing  vessels  five  years  after  promulgation 

"(2)  The  Secretary  and  the  Commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  with  regard  to  their 
respective  regulatory  authority  established 
by  this  section,  may  distinguish  among 
classes,  types,  and  sizes  of  vessels  as  well  as 
between  new  and  existing  vessels,  and  may 
waive  applicability  of  standards  and  regula- 
tions for  such  periods  of  time  as  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  classes,  types,  and  E'zes 
of  vessels,  and.  upon  application,  for  indi- 
vidual vessels. 

""(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  and  the 
standards  and  regulations  promulgated  there- 
under apply  to  vessels  owned  and  operated 
by  the  United  States  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  finds  that  compliance  would  not  be 
in  the  interest  of  national  security  With  re- 
spect to  vessels  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  regul.itlons  under 
subsection  ( a )  and  certifications  under  sub- 
.section  (f)(2)  of  this  srctlon  shall  be  pro- 
mulgated and  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  not  by  the  Commandant  of  the 
Coa?t  Gu.Trd. 

"(d)  Before  the  standards  and  regulations 
under  this  section  are  promulgated  the  Sec- 
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retary  and  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
State;  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare:  the  Secretary  of  Defense:  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce:  other  Interested  Fed- 
eral agencies:  and  the  States  and  Industries 
Interested:  and  otherwise  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  section  5S3  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code 

■■(e)  After  the  effecUve  date  of  this  sub- 
section, no  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  adopt  or  enforce  any  sUtute  or 
regulation  with  respect  to  the  use  of  any 
marine  sanitation  device  on  any  vessel  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

■■(f)  (I)  No  manufacturer  of  a  marine  sani- 
tation device  shall  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  In- 
troduce or  deliver  for  Introduction  In  Inter- 
state commerce,  or  import  Into  the  United 
States  for  sale  or  resale  any  marine  sanita- 
tion device  manufactured  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  standards  and  regulations  under 
this  section  unless  such  device  la  In  all  ma- 
terial respects  substantially  the  same  as  a 
test  device  certified  under  this  subsection 

■•(3)  Upon  application  of  the  manufac- 
turer, the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard 
shall  certify  a  marine  sanitation  device  if  he 
dslemUoss*  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions oX^lhls  paragraph,  that  It  meets  the 
appropriate  standards  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  this  section.  The  Comman- 
dant shall  teat  or  require  such  testing  of  the 
device  In  accordance  with  procedures  set 
forth  by  the  Secretary  as  to  standards  of  per- 
formance and  for  such  other  purposes  as  may 
be  appropriate.  The  Secretary,  upon  notifica- 
tion of  the  results  of  such  tests,  shall  deter- 
mine If  such  results  are  In  accordance  with 
the  appropriate  performance  standards  pro- 
mulgated under  this  section  and  shall  notify 
the  Commandant  of  his  determination  Upon 
such  notification  the  Commandant.  If  he  de- 
termines that  the  device  Is  satlafactory  from 
the  standpoint  of  safety  and  any  other  re- 
quirements of  maritime  law  or  regulation, 
and  after  consideration  of  the  design,  in- 
stallation, operation,  material,  or  other  ap- 
propriate factors,  shall  certify  It.  Any  device 
which  Is  In  ill  material  respects  substantially 
the  same  as  the  certified  test  device  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  In  conformity  with  the  stand- 
ards and  regulations  established  under  this 
section. 

"(3)  Every  manufacturer  shall  establish 
and  maintain  such  records,  make  such  re- 
ports, and  provide  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  or  the  Commandant  may  reason- 
ably require  to  enable  him  to  determine 
whether  such  manufacturer  has  acted  or 
is  acting  In  compliance  with  this  section  and 
regulations  thereunder  and  shall,  upon  re- 
quest of  an  officer  or  employee  duly  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  or  the  Commandant, 
permit  such  offlcer  or  employee  at  reasonable 
limes  to  have  access  to  and  copy  such  rec- 
ords. All  Information  reported  to.  or  other- 
wise obtained  by.  the  Secretary  or  the  Com- 
mandant or  their  representatives  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  which  contains  or  relates 
to  a  trade  secret  or  other  matter  referred  to 
in  secUon  1905  of  Utle  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  shall  be  considered  confidential 
for  the  purpose  of  that  section,  except  that 
such  Information  may  be  disclosed  to  other 
officers  or  employees  concerned  with  carrying 
out  this  section. 

°'(g)  After  the  effective  date  of  standards 
and  regulations  promulgated  under  this  sec- 
tion It  shall  be  unlawful— 

"(1)  for  the  manufacturer  of  any  vessel 
subject  to  such  standards  and  regulations 
to  manufacture  for  sale,  to  sell  or  offer  for 
sale,  or  to  distribute  for  sale  or  resale  any 
such  vessel  unless  It  Is  equipped  with  a  ma- 
rine sanitation  device  certified  pursuant  to 
this  section; 

"(2)  for  a  vessel  subject  to  such  standards 
and  regulations  to  discharge  sewage  into  or 
upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  such  standards  and 
regulations  or  to  be  op>erated  on  such  wa- 


ters with  an  InsUlled  marine  sanitation  de- 
vice not  certified  pursuant  to  this  section  or 
otherwise  in  compliance  with  regulations; 

"(3)  for  any  person  to  fall  or  refuse  to 
permit  access  to  or  copying  of  records  or 
to  fall  to  make  reports  or  provide  Informa- 
tion  required   under  this  section;   and 

"(4)  for  any  person,  prior  to  the  sale  or 
delivery  of  a  vessel  subject  to  such  standards 
and  regulations  to  the  ultimate  purchaser, 
wrongfully  to  remove  or  render  Inoperative 
any  certified  marine  sanitation  device  or 
element  of  design  of  such  device  Installed  In 
such  vessel. 

"(h)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
SUtes  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  restrain  vi- 
olators of  subsection  (g)  of  this  section.  Ac- 
tions to  restrain  such  violators  shall  be 
brought  by.  and  In.  the  name  of  the  United 
States.  In  any  such  action,  subpenas  for  wit- 
nesses who  are  required  to  attend  a  district 
court  In  any  district  may  run  Into  any  other 
dUtrlct. 

■■(1)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
either  clause  (1)  or  (4>  of  subsection  (g)  of 
this  section  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined 
not  more  than  $3,500  or  tmfu-lsoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both.  Each  violation 
shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

■■|J)  Any  person  who  violates  a  provision 
of  this  section  or  any  regulation  Issued  there- 
under shall  be  liable  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $1,000  for  each  violation.  The 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  may  assess 
and  collect  any  such  penalty  and  may  remit 
or  mitigate  any  penalty  Imposed  under  cir- 
cumstances he  considers  appropriate. 

•■(ki  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
enforced  by  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  he  may  utilize  by  agreement  with 
or  without  reimbursement  law  enforcement 
officers  or  other  personnel  and  facilities  of 
the  Secretary  or  other  Federal  agencies  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(It  Anyone  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  section  may.  except  as  to 
public  vessels.  ( 1 )  board  and  inspect  any 
vessel  upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States.  (2)  with  or  without  a  warrant 
arrest  any  person  who  violates  the  provisions 
of  this  section  or  any  regulation  Issued 
thereunder  In  his  presence  or  view,  and  (3) 
execute  any  warrant  or  other  process  Issued 
by  an  o.llcer  or  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction. 

"(mi  In  the  case  of  Guam,  actions  arising 
under  this  section  may  be  brought  In  the 
district  of  Guam,  and  In  the  case  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  such  actions  may  be  brought 
in  the  district  court  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
In  the  case  of  American  Samoa  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  such 
actions  may  be  brought  In  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Hawaii  and  such  court  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion of  such  actions. 

••(n»  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term — 

■•  ( 1 )  'new  vessel'  Includes  every  description 
of  watercraft  or  other  artificial  contrivance 
used,  or  to  be  used,  as  a  means  of  trans- 
portation on  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States,  the  construction  of  which  Is 
completed  after  promulgation  of  standards 
and  regulations  under  this  section: 

"(2)  'existing  vessel'  Includes  every  de- 
scription of  watercraft  or  other  artificial 
contrivance  used,  or  to  be  used,  as  a  means 
of  transportation  on  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States,  the  construction  of 
which  Is  completed  before  promulgation  of 
standards  and  regulations  under  this  section: 

■■|3)  commercial  fishing  vessel'  means  a 
vessel  engaged  In  the  business  of  taking  of 
fish,  mollusks.  or  crustaceans  for  subsequent 
sale; 

"(4)  'public  vessel'  means  a  vessel  owned 
and  operated  by  the  United  States,  by  a 
State,  or  by  a  foreign  nation,  except  where 
such  vessel  is  engaged  in  commercial  ac- 
tivities; 


"(5 1  'recreational  vessel'  means  any  vessel 
operated  for  noncommercial  recreational  pur- 
poses: 

"(6)  person'  means  an  Individual,  partner- 
ship, firm,  corporation,  or  association,  but 
does  not  Include  an  Individual  on  board  a 
public  vessel: 

"(7)  United  States'  Includes  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands: 

■■(8 1  'sewage'  means  human  body  waste;! 
and  the  wastes  from  toilets  and  other  recep- 
tacles Intended  to  receive  or  retain  body 
wastes: 

■•(9»  manufacturer'  means  any  person  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacturing,  assembling,  or 
importation  of  marine  sanitation  devices  or 
of  vessels  having  Installed  on  board  such 
devices:   and 

"(10)  marine  sanitation  device'  means  any 
equipment  for  Installation  on  board  a  vessel 
designed  to  receive,  retain,  treat,  or  discharge 
sewage.  ■' 

S«c.  7.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  redes- 
ignating section  19  as  section  20  and  by  In- 
serting after  section  18  a  new  section  to  read 
as  follows : 

"CONTROL    OF    OIL    AND    OTHER    HAZARDOUS    POL- 
LUTING   MATTER    FROM    VESSELS 

"Sec.  19.  (a)  As  used  In  this  section,  the 
term  — 

"(1)  'oir  means  oil  of  any  kind  or  In  any 
form,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  petro- 
leum, fuel  oil,  sludge,  oil  refuse,  and  oil 
mixed  with  wastes  other  than  dredged  spoil; 

"(2)  'owner  or  operator"  means  any  In- 
dividual or  organization  owning,  operating, 
or  chartering  by  demise,  a  vessel; 

"(3)  'vessel'  includes  every  description  of 
watercraft  or  other  artificial  contrivance 
used,  or  capable  of  being  used,  as  a  means  of 
transportation  on  water: 

"(4)  public  vessel'  means  a  vessel  owned 
and  operated  by  the  United  States,  or  by  a 
State  or  by  a  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
by  a  foreign  nation,  except  where  such  ves- 
sel Is  engaged  In  conxmerclal  activities: 

"(S)  discharge'  means  any  spilling,  leak- 
ing, pumping,  pouring,  emitting,  emptying, 
or  dumping  of  oil  or  matter: 

"(6)  United  States'  Includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands: 

"(7)  'remove  or  removal"  refers  to  the  tak- 
ing of  reasonable  and  appropriate  measures 
to  mitigate  the  potential  damage  of  the 
discharge  to  the  public  health  or  welfare, 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  fish,  shellfish, 
wildlife,  shorelines,  and  beaches; 

'  (8)  'matter'  means  any  substance  of  any 
description  or  origin,  other  than  sewage,  oil. 
and  dredged  spioll.  which,  when  discharged 
from  a  vessel  Into  any  waters  in  substantia! 
quantities,  presents.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary,  an  imminent  and  substantial 
hazard  to  the  public  health  or  welfare.  In- 
cluding fish,  shellfish,  and  wildlife,  and 
shorelines  and  beaches:  and 

"(9)  'contiguous  zone'  means  the  entire 
zone  established  or  to  be  established  by  the 
United  States  under  article  24  of  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Con- 
tiguous Zone 

"(b)  Except  in  case  of  an  emergency  Im- 
periling life  or  property  of  substantial  value, 
an  act  of  God.  war,  or  sabotage,  or  an  un- 
avoidable accident,  collision,  or  stranding,  or 
except  as  otherwise  permitted  by  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this  section. 
or  except  where  not  prohibited  under  the 
provisions  of  article  IV  of  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution 
of  the  Sea  by  OH.  1954.  as  amended,  whoever 
discharges  or  permits  the  discharge  of  oil 
from  a  vessel  by  any  method,  means,  or  man- 
ner into  or  upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  or  adjoining  shorelines  and 
beaches  of  the  United  States,  or  Into  or  upon 
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the  waters  of  the  contiguous  zone  If  such 
oil  threatens  to  p>oIlute  or  contribute  to  the 
pollution  of  the  territory  or  the  territorial 
sea  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  punished 
in  accordance  wllh  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(c)  Any  owner  or  operatoir  of  a  vessel, 
other  than  a  public  vessel,  who  willfully  vio- 
lates the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  or  any  regulation  Issued  thereunder, 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine 
iiot  exceeding  $2,500.  or  by  Imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both,  for  each 
offense. 

"(d)  Any  vessel,  other  than  a  public  vessel, 
which  willfully  or  negligently  causes  the 
discharge  of  oil  In  violation  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  or  any  regulation  Issued  there- 
under, shall  be  liable  for  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $10,000.  Clearance  of  a  vessel 
liable  for  this  penalty  from  a  port  of  the 
United  States  may  be  withheld  until  such 
penalty  Is  paid  or  until  a  bond  or  other  surety 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  Is  posted.  Such 
penalty  shall  constitute  a  maritime  Hen  on 
such  vessel  which  may  be  recovered  by  action 
m  rem  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  within  which  such 
vessel  may  be  found. 

le)  TTie  owner  or  operator  of  any  vessel 
who  willfully  or  negligently  discharges  or 
willfully  or  negligently  permits,  causes, 
or  willfully  or  negligently  contributes  to  the 
discharge  of  oil  or  matter  Into  or  upon  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  or  ad- 
joining shorelines  or  beaches  or  Into  or  upon 
the  waters  of  the  contiguous  zone  shall  Im- 
mediately notify  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
isate  of  such  discharge  and  shall  remove 
such  discharged  oil  or  matter  Immediately 
Irom  such  waters,  shorelines,  and  beaches  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  under 
Hibsectlon  (h)  of  this  section.  If  such  owner 
or  operator  falls  to  so  act  for  any  reason,  or 
If  the  source  of  the  discharge  Is  unknown, 
or  if  the  discharge  occurs  In  waters  beyond 
the  contiguous  zone  and  threatens  to  p>ollute 
or  contribute  to  the  pollution  of  the  waters 
of  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  may  remove  the  oil  or  matter 
or  arrange  for  Its  removal,  and  such  owner 
or  operator  and,  as  appropriate,  the  vessel 
shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  penalties  prescribed  in  this  sec- 
tion, for  the  full  amount  of  the  actual  costs 
reasonably  Incurred  by  the  United  States 
under  this  subsection  for  removal  of  anv 
oil  or  matter  which  Is  willfully  or  negligently 
discharged,  except  that  there  shall  be  no 
such  liability.  In  the  case  of  discharges  be- 
yond the  waters  of  the  contiguous  zone.  In 
the  case  of  discharges  Into  the  waters  of 
the  contiguous  zone,  there  shall  be  no  such 
liability  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  discharge  threatens  to  pollute  or  con- 
tribute to  the  pollution  of  the  territory  or 
the  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States.  The 
aggregate  liability  under  thlf  subsection  for 
the  cost  of  removal  of  discharged  oil  or 
T.atter  shall  not  exceed  $5,000,000.  or  $67  per 
rezlstered  gross  ton  of  such  offending  vessel, 
whichever  is  the  lesser  amount.  Clearance  of 
a  \essel.  other  than  a  public  vessel,  liable  for 
such  costs  from  a  port  of  the  United  States 
may  be  withheld  until  such  costs  are  paid 
or  until  a  bond  or  other  surety  satisfactory 
to  ihe  Secretary  is  posted.  Such  costs  shall 
constitute  a  maritime  lien  on  such  vessel 
which  may  be  recovered  by  action  In  rem 
in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
any  district  within  which  such  vessel  may  be 
found.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
suosectlon.  the  Secretary  shall  immediately. 
""^y  igreement,  delegate  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard 
Is  operating,  the  authority  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis  to  coordinate  the  removal  of  such 
oil  or  matter.  Including  planning,  directing, 
and  controlling  such  removal.  In  the  coastal 
and  contiguous  zone  waters,  ports  and  har- 
bors. Great  Lakes  and  major  Inland  naviga- 
ble waterways,  and  in  other  areas  where  the 


Coast  Guard  has  the  capability  to  effect  such 
removal.  Authority  shall  be  delegrated  to 
other  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  subject 
to  their  agreement,  in  such  other  areas  where 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  in  which 
the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  advises  the 
Secretary  that  the  Coast  Guard  lacks  capa- 
bility. Both  Secretaries  shall,  whenever  pos- 
sible, utilize  with  or  without  reimbursement 
the  personnel,  services,  and  facilities  of  other 
Federal  agencies. 

"(f)  In  any  action  instituted  by  the  United 
States  under  subsections  (d)  or  (e)  of  this 
section,  evidence  of  a  discharge  of  oil  or 
matter  from  a  vessel  shall  constitute  a  prima 
facie  case  of  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  or  operator  thereof  and  the  burden 
of  rebutting  such  prima  facie  case  shall  be 
upon  such  owner  or  ofjerator.  The  United 
States  shall  also  have  cause  of  action  under 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section  against  any 
owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel  whose  willful 
act  or  negligence  Is  found  to  have  caused 
or  contributed  to  the  discharge  of  oil  or 
matter  from  a  vessel  Involved  In  a  collision 
or  other  casualty.  TTie  burden  of  rebutting 
the  prima  facie  case  of  liability  which  the 
United  States  shall  have  against  a  vessel  or 
the  owner  or  operator  thereof  from  which 
the  oil  or  matter  Is  discharged  shall  In  no 
way  affect  any  rights  which  such  owner  or 
operator  may  have  against  any  other  vessel 
or  owner  or  operator  or  other  per.sons  whose 
willful  act  or  negligence  may  In  any  way 
have  caused  or  contributed  to  such  discharge. 
An  owner  or  operator  who  removes  oil  or 
matter  discharged  pursuant  to  subsection 
(e>  of  this  section  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
imbursement from  any  other  owner  or  op- 
erator or  vessel  for  the  reasonable  costs  ex- 
{>ended  for  removal  when  such  discharge 
resulted  from  the  willful  act  or  negligence 
of  such  other  owner  or  operator  or  vessel. 

"(g)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  a  revolving  fund  established 
in  the  Treasury  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsection  le)  of 
this  section.  Any  funds  received  by  the 
United  States  In  payment  of  any  actual  costs 
Incurred  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  said 
subsection  and  any  penalties  collected  for 
any  violation  of  this  section  shall  also  be 
deposited  In  said  fund  for  such  purposes.  All 
sums  appropriated  to.  or  deposited  In.  said 
fund  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

"(h)  Within  180  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection — 

"  (1 )  the  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations. 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  op- 
erating and  consistent  with  maritime  safety 
and  nith  marine  and  navigation  laws  and 
regulations  establishing  water  quality  stand- 
ards In  removing  discharged  oil  and  matter. 
Including  criteria  relative  to  the  methods 
and  means  of  removal,  from  any  waters, 
shorelines,  or  beaches. 

"(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  shall 
issue  regulations,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary,  which  will  establish  procedures, 
methcxls,  and  equipment  (A)  to  prevent  dis- 
charges of  oil  and  matter  from  vessels,  and 
(B)  to  implement  the  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  relative  to  removing  discharged  oil 
and  matter. 

"(li  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  department  In  which 
the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  and  consistent 
with  maritime  safety  and  with  marine  and 
navigation  laws  and  regulations,  may  issue 
regulations  which  authorize  the  discharge  of 
oil  or  matter  from  a  vessel  In  quantities,  un- 
der conditions,  and  at  times  and  locations 
deemed  appropriate  by  him.  after  taking  Into 
consideration  various  factors  such  as  the 
effect  of  such  discharge  on  applicable  water 
quality  standards,  recreation,  and  fish  and 
wlldUfe. 

"(J)  The  provisions  of  this  section  and  the 
regulations  Issued  thereunder  shall  be  en- 
forced by  the  Secretary  of  the  department 


In  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating.  The 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating 
may  utilize  by  agreement,  with  or  without 
reimbursement,  the  personnel,  services,  and 
facilities  of  any  other  Federal  agency  in  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
the  regulations  Lssued  thereunder,  including 
those  relating  to  enforcement. 

"(k(  Anyone  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
is  operating  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
section  may.  except  as  to  public  vessels.  ( 1 ) 
board  and  Inspect  any  vessel  upon  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States.  (2)  with 
or  without  a  warrant  arrest  any  person  who 
violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  or  any 
regulation  issued  thereunder  in  his  presence 
or  view,  and  (3»  execute  any  warrant  or 
other  process  Issued  by  an  officer  or  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction. 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  Guam,  actions  arising 
under  this  section  may  be  brought  In  the 
district  court  of  Guam,  and  In  the  case  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  such  actions  may  be 
brought  in  the  district  court  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  In  the  case  of  American  Samoa  and 
the  Trust  Territory-  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
such  actions  may  be  brought  in  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Hawaii  and  such  coiart  shall  have  jurisdiction 
of  such  actions. 

"(m)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation.  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretaries  of  Interior, 
State.  Conunerce.  and  other  Interested  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  representatives  of  the  mer- 
chant marine,  oil,  and  Insurance  industries, 
and  of  other  Interested  Individuals  and  orga- 
nizations, shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  need 
for  and  to  the  extent  determined  necessary, 
measures  to  provide  financial  responsibility 
and  limitations  of  liability  with  respect  to 
vessels  using  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  for  the  cost  of  removing  dis- 
charged oil  and  paying  all  damages  result- 
ing from  the  discharge  of  such  oil.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  shall  submit  a 
report,  together  with  any  legislative  recom- 
niendations.  to  Congress  and  the  President 
by  January'  1.  1970." 

Sec.  8.  Section  14  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended  (33  US.C. 
466k).  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  following: 
"the  on  Pollution  Act,  1924,  or". 

Sec  9.  The  Oil  Pollution  Act.  1924  (43 
Stat  6041,  as  amended  (80  Stat  1246-12521, 
Is  hereby  repealed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  (demanded? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  "Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  our  dis- 
tinguished and  respected  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  FallonI. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  S.  3206. 
which  was  unanimously  reported  by  your 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  is  designed 
to  stimulate  and  accelerate  the  construc- 
tion of  waste  treatment  works;  to  extend 
the  Important  water  pollution  control  re- 
search program;  to  provide  an  expanded 
program  of  lake  pollution  control;  to 
conduct  new  programs  of  research  and 
demonstration  to  control  acid  mine  wa- 
ter pollution  from  active  and  abandoned 
mines;  to  provide  for  the  adequate  treat- 
ment of  sewage  from  vessels:  and  to 
strengthen  our  ability  to  prevent  oil  dis- 
charges and  to  cope  with  oil  spills  that 
threaten  our  shorelines,  water  supplies, 
and  natural  resources. 

In  1966,  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966. 
That  legislation  authorized  a  sorely 
needed  expansion  of  assistance  to  our 
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cities  and  towns  In  their  efforts  to  control 
water  pollution  through  the  construction 
of  waste  treatment  works.  That  legisla- 
tion authorized  a  $3.43  billion  program 
over  a  5-year  period.  We  have  not.  how- 
ever, been  able  to  achieve  the  projected 
level  of  19««.  To  date,  only  $567  million 
over  3  fiscal  years  has  been  appropriated 
for  this  program  out  of  a  total  authoriza- 
tion of  $1.3  bUllon. 

Over  40  States  and  other  jurisdictions 
have  had  their  water  quality  standards 
approved  under  the  Water  Quality  Act 
of  1965.  To  meet  these  standards  will  re- 
quire a  greater  investment  of  public 
funds — Federal.  State,  and  local.  Failure 
to  comply  with  the  schedules  set  forth 
In  the  standards  may  result  in  future 
enforcement  under  the  1965  act.  Your 
committee  does  not  want  the  States  or 
local  governments  to  use  the  failure  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment  to  meet  its  1966 
commitment  as  a  reason  for  failing  to 
comply  with  these  schedules. 

;3.  3206  will  provide  an  additional  fi- 
nancing approach  to  enable  the  States 
and  local  communities  to  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities. It  is  complementary  to  the 
grant  program  and  it  is  temporary,  for 
your  committee  does  not  want  to  see  this 
approach  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
grsu^t  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  this  important  and  far-reach- 
ing Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of 
1968 — this  third  of  three  major  water 
pollution  bills  to  come  before  the  Con- 
gress in  the  past  4  years.  It  is  a  conserva- 
tion measure  that  deserves  the  support 
of  every  Member  of  Congress. 

Let  me  conclude  by  paying  tribute  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  my  colleagues  who  have 
worked  so  diligently,  so  hard  and  so  long 
on  this  legislation  which  is  before  us  to- 
day. I  would  particularly  commend  the 
ranking  member  of  the  committee,  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  field  of  water  pollution 
control,  my  Kood  friend  from  Minnesota, 
the  Honorable  Johk  A.  Blatnik,  and  all 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  urge  passage  of  this  legislation. 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
mjself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  extrsineous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  today  to  urge 
passage,  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  of  S. 
3206.  the  Water  Quality  Improvement 
Act  of  1968.  S.  3206  embodies  within  its 
provisions  the  main  policies  of  several 
pieces  of  legislation  which  were  passed 
individually  by  the  other  body  and  on 
which  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
held  hearings  for  4  days  in  late  April 
and  early  May  of  this  year.  As  a  result 
of  these  hearings  the  comjnittee  directed 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  to  prepare  and  combine  a  new 
draft  for  consideration  by  the  commit- 
tee of  the  main  features  of  the  Senate 


passed  bills.  The  bill  before  you  embodies 
what  the  committee  believes  to  be  the 
best  possible  modification  and  change  in 
the  Senate  version  covering  the  follow- 
ing important  provisions: 

First.  AddiUonal  financing  for  the 
water  pollution  control  program  in  the 
field  of  construction  costs  for  waste 
treatment  works: 

Second.  A  continuing  of  research  in 
this  important  field  as  well  as  provisions 
for  demonstration  programs  to  control 
lake  pollution  and  acid  and  other  mined 
water  pollution: 

Third.  An  authorization  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  an  oil 
pollution  control  research  program; 

Fourth.  A  program  to  be  managed 
jointly  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  who  has  con- 
trol of  sewage  discharges  from  all  vessels 
except  recreational  vessels  and  commer- 
cial fishing  vessels  of  45  feet  or  less  in 
length; 

Fifth.  Strengthening  of  the  ability  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Coast  Guard  to  prevent  discharges  of 
oil  into  U.S.  waterways  and  contiguous 
zones; 

Sixth.  An  authorization  of  a  revolving 
fund  of  up  to  $2.5  million  for  a  cleanup 
of  oil  and  other  spills,  and 

Seventh.  Direction  for  a  most  impor- 
tant study  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  of  the  need  for 
and  measures  to  provide  financial  re- 
sponsibility and  limitations  on  liability 
with  regard  to  vessels  using  U.S.  water- 
ways. The  result  of  this  study  is  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  by  January  1, 
1970. 

These  are  the  highlights  of  S.  3206. 
S.  3206  is  another  step  forward  in  the 
program  to  preser\'e  the  waters  of  our 
country  which  began  some  20  years  ago 
and  which  has  been  carried  forward.  I 
am  happy  to  say.  certainly  and  progres- 
sively by  all  those  who  realize  the  need 
for  and  the  value  of  one  of  our  greatest 
natural  assets — clean  water.  It  is  another 
step  in  a  program  which  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  present  administration 
whose  direction  and  recommendations 
were  concurred  in  by  the  Congress  when 
the  Important  1965  and  1966  water  pol- 
lution acts  were  enacted  into  law.  It 
shows  once  again  the  care  and  concern 
that  this  administration,  as  well  as  all 
sound  thinking  citizens  and  individuals 
feel  for  the  need  to  emphasize  the  high 
priority  support  which  must  be  given  to 
the  water  pollution  control  program.  The 
fiscal  situation  which  now  exists  has 
forced  what.  I  hope,  will  be  a  temporary 
cutback  in  our  grant  program.  The  fi- 
nancing section  contains  language  which 
allows  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
enter  into  up  to  30-year  contracts  to  pay 
the  Federal  share  of  the  construction 
costs  of  waste  treatment  works  for  the 
fiscal  years  1969,  1970.  and  1971.  Al- 
though temporary,  it  is  a  bold,  imagina- 
tive device  to  provide  the  necessary' 
financing  to  those  many  States  who  are 
in  the  process  of  construction  of  efficient 
treatment  works  to  control  water  pollu- 
tion. 

The  bill  before  us  today  comes  to  you 
some   5   months   after   public   hearings 


were  concluded  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  The  reason  for  this  is  be- 
cause members  of  the  committee  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  had  deep  concern  about 
many  facets  of  this  legislation  becau.'^e 
they  felt  that  all  parties  Involved  in  tiie 
legislation — governmental  as  well  as  pii- 
vate — should  be  fully  consulted  and  their 
views  embodied  in  the  legislation  and  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  committee  !•  it 
that  this  type  of  legislation  required  ine 
intensive  staff  work  which  was  needed  :o 
resolve  complex  and  controversial  prob- 
lem matters  and  to  accommodate  a.s 
much  as  possible  objections  raised  by  tlie 
minority  and  some  members  on  our  side. 
Whether  it  is  brought  up  in  the  regular 
order  or  at  the  present  time  I  am  .sure 
it  will  receive  the  overwhelming  supp  irt 
it  will  get  today.  No  one  who  under- 
stands the  nature  of  this  problem,  and 
I  believe  that  covers  every  Member  jf 
this  body  as  well  as  all  those  interested 
in  preserving  water  for  both  private  and 
industrial  use,  could  possibly  take  :ne 
position  that  legislation  of  this  l:  pe 
should  not  be  considered  carefully  and 
dehberately  as  it  has  been  to  achieve  the 
results  which  are  before  us  today 

I  would  be  remiss  in  these  openm? 
comments  if  I  did  not  pay  proper  co:r.- 
mendation  to  my  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worics  who  have  laboi  ed 
hard  and  diligently  this  year  to  bring 
this  legislation  before  you.  I  particularly 
acknowledge  at  this  time  the  fine  .sup- 
port of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 
the  chali-man  of  the  committee,  :ny 
friend,  George  H.  Fallon,  and  such  out- 
standing colleagues  and  workers  in  the 
field  of  water  pollution  as  Bob  Jones,  of 
Alabama;  Jim  Wright,  of  Texas;  Ed  Ed- 
MONDSON,  of  Oklahoma:  and  Jim  How- 
ard, of  New  Jersey:  find  In  particular 
those  gentlemen  who  have  been  so  help- 
ful to  us  in  our  recent  executive  session, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  Bizz 
Johnson;  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 
Edwin  Edwards;  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia,  Jim  Kee;  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Max  McCarthy:  I 
could  give  you  the  entire  roster  of  the 
committee  and  I  do.  May  I  also  thank 
the  staff  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
labored  so  hard  and  diligently  imder  the 
committee's  direction  to  bring  before  you 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  fine  bill. 

1  urge  its  immediate  and  overwhelm- 
ing support  by  this  body.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  include  a  brief 
synop>sis  of  the  highlights  of  the  legisla- 
tion before  you : 

BBixr  Stnopsis  or  the  Principal  Provisions 
or  S.  3206.  as  Okdeked  Reported  bt  Com- 

.MITTKE  ON    PUBUC   WORKS.   OCTOBER    1.    1?66 

A.  Section  2 — Waste  Treatment  Works  Tlie 
bill  would : 

1.  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
enter  Into  up  to  30  year  contracts  to  pay  -he 
Federal  share  ol  construction  costs  during 
fiscal  year  1969.  1970  and  1971; 

2  provide  that,  before  entering  Into  nny 
contract,  the  Appropriation  Acts  for  those 
years  would  establish  the  contract  limit 
which  cannot  exceed  twice  the  amount  ap- 
propriated In  excess  of  JlOO  million  (the  fim 
available  for  munlclpallUes  of  125.000  popu- 
lation or  less)  for  grants  In  fiscal  years  1969 
and  1970  and  In  fiscal  year  1971  such  limits 
cannot  exceed  the  sum  appropriated  in  excess 
of  $100  million  for  grants.  For  example: 
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Appropriation       Sum  appropri-      Sum  available        Total  frants, 
authorization      ated  tor  grants       tor  contracts  contracts 


fiscalyear  1969 J700. 000, 000 

f\Wit>iim 1,000,000.000 

f.scilyear  1971 1,250,000.000 


^214. 000.000       $228,000,000         )4«2.000.000 


3  provide  that  the  contract  sum  be  alloted 
to  the  States  in  the  same  manner  as 
grants,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  18  month 
period  of  availability  such  sums  shall  lapse; 

4.  direct  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  upon 
the  request  of  a  State,  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts covering  works  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  him  since  June  30,  1966.  but 
which  have  received  no  Federal  grant  because 
01  a  lack  of  funds  or  which  have  received 
only  a  partial  grant  ijecause  of  a  lack  of 
funds; 

5  require  that  the  principal  sum  for  con- 
tracts and  the  sum  appropriated  for  grants 
shall  not  exceed  the  total  appropriation  au- 
thorization for  that  fiscal  year. 

B.  Sections  4,  5  and  6 — Research.  The  bill 
would: 

1.  authorize  Interior  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
-am of  research  and  demonstration,  by 
contract  or  grant,  to  develop  and  demon- 
strate new  methods  to  control  lake  pollu- 
tion; 

■2.  authorize  Interior  to  carry  out  a  re- 
search program  on  the  control  of  oil  pollu- 
tion; 

3.  extend  the  present  water  pollution  con- 
trol research  program  from  June  30,  1969  to 
June  30,  1970,  at  the  present  funding  au- 
thorization level; 

4.  authorize  a  research  and  demonstration 
program  to  control  or  eliminate  acid  or  other 
mine  water  pollution,  authorize  87.5  mil- 
lion therefor,  and  require  that  the  States 
pay  at  least  25  percent  of  the  costs  of  the 
demonstration  program;   and 

5.  authorize  grants  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  operation  of  treatment  works 
on  which  construction  was  Initiated  after 
1956  above  Its  optimum  design  efficiency  to 
achieve  a  substantial  Immediate  Improve- 
ment m  effluent  quality. 

C.  Section  6— Vessel  Pollution.  The  bill 
would: 

1.  apply  to  all  vessels,  except  recreational 
vessels  (It  Is  expected  that  the  States  under 
their  water  quality  standards  program  will 
.,ctopt  uniform  measures  of  control  of  these 
vessels)  and  commercial  fishing  vessels  of  45 
feet  or  less  in  length  (there  are  over  6.000 
commercial  fishing  vessels  over  45  feet  In 
length  K 

2.  direct  Interior  to  Issue  Federal  stand- 
ards of  performance  for  marine  sanitation 
devices  on  board  vessels  to  prevent  the  dis- 
charge of  untreated  or  inadequately  treated 
sewage  Into  U.S.  navigable  waters; 

3.  direct  the  Coast  Guard  to  issue  regula- 
tions re:  design,  construction.  Installation, 
and  operation  at  such  devices; 

4.  provide  that  devices  installed  under 
PHS  recommended  standards  or  State  law 
or  regulaUon  prior  to  effective  date  of  Fed- 
eral standards  shall  be  in  compliance  until 
replaced  or  fovmd  not  in  compliance  by  a 
State: 

5.  provide  that  new  standards  will  be  ef- 
fective for  new  vessels  two  years  after  pro- 
mulgation and  for  existing  vessels  five  years 
after  promulgation; 

6.  provide  that,  after  enactment  of  the 
bill.  State  or  local  governments  shall  not  Issue 
standards  for  covered  vessels; 

7.  provide  for  a  system  of  certification  of 
devices  by  Coast   Guard: 

8.  provide  civil  and  criminal  penalties  and 
Injunctions:  and 

9.  provide  that  enforcements  be  carried  out 
bv  Coast  Guard. 

D.  Section  7— Oil  Pollution.  The  bill  would: 

1.  prohibit  the  discharge  of  oil  from  any 

vessel  into  the  navigable  waters  of  the  U.S. 
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or  into  the  nine  mile  zone  contiguous  to  our 
territorial  sea: 

2.  provide  for  enforcement  by  the  Coast 
Guard; 

3.  provide  criminal  penalties  for  willful 
violations  of  up  to  »2.500  or  one  year  Im- 
prisonment, or  both; 

4.  provide  civil  penalties  of  up  to  $10,000 
for  each  offense  against  the  vessel  for  dis- 
charges willfully  or  negligently  caused; 

6.  require  the  owner  or  operator  who  will- 
fully or  negligently  dischargee  oil  to  clean 
up,  and  limit  liability  to  $5  million,  of  $67 
per  g^oss  ton,  whichever  Is  less. 

6.  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  his  delegate  to  clean  up  discharged  oil 
or  other  hazardous  substances  If  the  owner 
or  operator  falls  to  act  or  If  the  discharge 
was  not  willful  or  negligent; 

7.  authorize  the  Secretary  to  recover  the 
cost  of  clean-up  in  appropriate  cases,  and 
provide  that  the  fact  of  a  discharge  Is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  liability; 

8.  direct  the  Secretory  of  the  Interior  to 
delegate  the  clean  up  authority  to  the  Coast 
Guard  and  other  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies; 

9.  authorize  an  appropriation  of  $2  5  mil- 
lion to  carry  out  the  clean  up  responsibility; 
and 

10.  direct  the  Secretory  of  Transportotlon 
to  carry  out  a  16  month  study  of  the  need 
for  and  measures  to  provide  financial  re- 
sponsibility and  to  limit  liability  with  re- 
spect to  vessels  using  U.S.  waters  and  re- 
port to  Congress  by  January  1,  1970. 

Summary  Highlights  of  the  Federal  Water 
polltttion  program  leading  up  to  the 
Water  Pollution  Improvement  Act  or 
1968 

Though  we  have  had  some  setbacks  in  the 
national  fight  for  clean  water,  the  program 
has  forged  ahead  even  with  the  budget  limi- 
tations made  necessary  by  the  threat  of  a 
large  deficit  as  well  as  other  economy  moves. 
^  Since  its  inception  eleven  years  ago,  the 
program  has  generated  the  construction  of 
over  five  billion  dollars'  worth  of  waste  treat- 
ment plants.  This  means  that  for  every  Fed- 
eral dollar  spent  on  these  plants,  it  has  helped 
create  $5.00's  worth  of  pollution  control. 
Over  39  states  have  had  water  quality  stand- 
ards approved.  A  total  of  44  enforcement  con- 
ferences have  been  held  in  41  stotes.  These 
are  some  of  the  highlights  In  a  progress  re- 
port. Let  us  look  in  more  detell: 

The  water  quality  stondards  program — a 
blueprint  for  victory  in  the  battle  against 
water  pollution — Is  now  underway. 

Under  the  landmark  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965  passed  by  Congress,  all  the  stotes,  ter- 
ritories and  other  affected  jurisdictions  were 
given  the  option  of  preparing  water  quality 
standards  for  their  Interstate  streams,  rivers 
and  lakes  or  having  the  Federal  Oovernment 
do  it  for  them.  All  50  states  and  the  other 
Jurisdictions  involved  elected  to  draft  their 
own  water  quality  standards  which,  under  the 
law.  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  the  Interior. 

,'Vt  the  present  time  (September  27.  1968), 
the  standards  of  39  states,  two  territories 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  been  ap- 
proved, in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Thebe  stondards  will  provide  the  most  ef- 
fective tools  we  have  ever  had  to  help  clean 
up  America's  rivers  and  lakes.  In  addition, 
the  stondards  program  provides  for  the  pro- 
tection of  fishing  streams  and  other  waters 
now  of  high  quality. 
The  standards  program  Is  the  first  system- 


atic nation-wide  strategy  we  have  ever  had 
for  water  quality  management.  Emphasis  of 
the  program  is  to  prevent  pollution  before  It 
occurs  rather  than  waiting  to  curb  poUunon 
after  it  has  defiled  a  waterway. 

Llmlto  on  such  pollutants  as  l>acterla, 
toxic  materials  and  taste  and  odor  producing 
substances  in  the  water  are  set  by  the 
stondards.  A  key  part  of  the  standards  pack- 
age submitted  by  each  of  the  stotes  is  a  plan 
showing  how  these  standards  are  to  Ije 
achieved  and  enforced,  including  schedules 
for  construction  of  treatment  facilities  by 
cities  and  industries. 

The  standards  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  will  protect  waters  used 
for  fishing,  boating,  swimming,  municipal, 
industrial  and  agricultural  supplies.  In  addi- 
tion, these  standards  provide  for  upgrading 
water  quality  so  that  more  waterways  will 
t>e  available  for  desirable  uses. 

Stotes  and  other  JurlBdictlons  whose  stand- 
ards have  l>een  approved.  In  whole  or  in  part, 
so  far  (September  27,  1968)   are: 

Georgia,  Oregon.  New  York,  North  Dakoto, 
South  Dakota,  Arkansas,  Idaho,  Massachu- 
setts, Maryland.  Indiana,  Washington,  Wis- 
consin. Texas.  Michigan,  Illinois,  Rhode 
Island,  Missouri.  Louisiana.  Alabama.  Con- 
necticut. Alaska.  Montona,  Oklahoma,  Ten- 
nessee. Ohio.  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Hawaii. 
North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Pennsylvania, 
the  Territory  of  the  Virgin  Ulands,  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commission,  the  District  of 
Columbia.  West  Virginia,  Maine,  Guam.  Ver- 
mont. Minnesota.  Nevada.  New  Mexico.  New 
Hampshire,  and  Arizona. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior's  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration  is 
now  discussing  with  the  remaining  States 
strengthening  of  their  standards  so  that  they 
can  also  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

BBSEABCH 

Water  pollution  control  research  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  cooperation  with 
states,  Industries  and  universities  has  twin 
objectives.  One  is  to  improve  the  present 
methods  of  treating  wastes  Equally  impor- 
tant is  the  search  for  new  methods  and  means 
to  solve  the  pollution  problems  that  will 
catch  up  with  us  tomorrow. 

For  its  part,  the  Federal  Government  has 
awarded  3,057  grants,  contracts  and  fellow- 
ships, totollng  $122,588,346.  since  the  pro- 
gram began  in  fiscal  1962. 

CONSTRUCTION    GRANTS 

Bach  Federal  dollar  made  available  to  com- 
munities to  construct  or  improve  waste  treat- 
ment plants  has  helped  create  $5  worth  of 
pollution  control. 

But  our  booming  population  and  industry, 
especially  in  the  urban  areas,  demand  that 
even  more  be  done. 

Since  the  Federal  program  began  11  years 
ago.  8.611  Federal  grants  totollng  $1,145,600- 
000  have  helped  to  build  $5,155,300,000  worth 
of  waste  treatment  facilities. 

ENFORCEMEl'TT 

Enforcement  is  a  key  element  in  the  co- 
operative national  water  pollution  control 
program.  Federal  enforcement  assistonce  is 
made  available  to  abate  pollution  of  inter- 
state or  navigable  waters  which  endangers 
the  public  health  or  welfare. 

The  enforcement  authority  is  invoked 
either  on  Stote  request,  or  on  the  basis  of 
reports,  surveys,  or  studies  indicating  that 
such  pollution  Is  occurring. 

A  total  of  44  enforcement  conferences  have 
been  held  involving  41  stotes  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  over  1.250  municipalities, 
more  than  1.750  industries,  about  100  Federal 
Installations  and  75  or  more  stote  and  pri- 
vate institutions  Tliey  have-  covered  lake 
and  coastol  waters  as  well  as  more  than 
11,000  miles  oi  streams.  Twenty-eight  ac- 
tions have  been  Instituted  on  Federal  initta- 
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tlve.  11  At  stmte  request  and  five  on  a  Joint 
baa  is. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

.  Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  And  I  wish  to  indicate  to  the 
gentleman  my  support  of  this  bill.  How- 
ever, I  do  have  a  question  which  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman. 

I  have  received  some  correspondence 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  and  par- 
ticularly a  letter  form  the  chairman  of 
the  County  of  Monroe  Pure  Waters 
Agency  which  is  an  agency  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  This  is  in  my  congressional 
district.  This  is  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
but  which  refers  to  an  earlier  bill  which 
was  considered  by  the  committee,  H.R. 
15907. 

I  would  like  to  £isk  the  chairman  if 
he  would  comment  as  to  whether  or  not 
these  provisions  have  been  taken  of? 
In  a  letter  I  received  in  the  early  part 
of  tKe  year  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee said  that  the  bill  H.R.  15907 
would  kill  the  present  provision  which 
permits  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  re- 
imburse the  States  If  they  preflnance  the 
Federal  share  of  sewage  projects.  This 
is  the  heart  of  the  New  York  State  pure 
waters  program.  Prefinancing  has  per- 
mitted communities  in  New  York  to  re- 
ceive 60  percent  aid — 30  percent  State, 
30  percent  Federal — although  Federal 
appropriations  cover  less  than  2  percent 
of  the  cost  of  projects  now. 

Has  that  provision  been  taken  out  of 
the  bill  so  that  that  is  no  longer  a  prob- 
lem with  regard  to  localities  such  as  the 
one  I  have  indicated  here? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  am  not  quite  clear  as 
to  the  import  of  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion. However.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer!  for  a  response  to  the  question. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  we  heard  from  many  people,  partic- 
ularly in  New  York,  the  Mayor  of  New 
York,  and  what  have  you,  in  opposition 
to  taking  away  the  grant  authority  that 
was  in  the  Senate  bill.  We  deleted  that 
authority  which,  in  effect,  retains  the 
present  authority,  mesinlng  the  States 
and  the  local  communities  can  continue 
to  have  advanced  financing  repaid  at  a 
later  date 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  response  and  I  wish  to  indicate 
my  enthusiastic  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support — and  very  enthusiastically  so — of 
this  bill  and  wish  to  congratulate  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  for 
the  interest  which  it  has  taken  in  ex- 
tending the  scope  of  this  legislation  to 
other  fields  of  antipollution  activities. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marlcs  of  the  gentleman. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  meaning  of  the  definition 
"owner  or  operator"  in  the  new  section 
19  of  the  bill.  By  this  term,  your  com- 


mittee mean«  to  cover  all  persons,  Includ- 
ing organizations  or  agents  thereof,  in 
charge  of  the  vessel  or  having  a  financial 
or  other  Interest  therein,  but  It  does  not 
Include  employees  of  the  owner  or  op- 
erator on  board  the  vessel,  such  as  the 
master  and  crew. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  act  favor- 
ably upon  S.  3206.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  30- 
year  contracts  to  pay  the  Federal  share 
of  the  construction  costs  of  waste  treat- 
ment works  during  fiscal  years  1969. 
1970,  and  1971. 

Other  significant  provisions  of  this 
act  would  authorize  research  and  dem- 
onstration programs  to  control  lake  pol- 
lution and  acid  and  other  mine  water 
pollution,  research  programs  for  oil  pol- 
lution control,  a  Joint  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Coast  Guard  program  to 
control  sewage  discharges  from  all  ves- 
sels, and  a  joint  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  Coast  Guard  program  to  pre- 
vent discharges  of  oil  into  U.S.  water- 
ways: it  would  also  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  upon  request  of  any  State 
to  enter  into  contracts  covering  works 
which  have  been  approved  by  him  since 
June  30,  1966.  but  which  have  not  been 
fully  funded  through  the  present  grant 
program. 

I  feel  that  this  Is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation  before  Con- 
gress this  session.  It  is  essential  that  pol- 
lution be  overcome.  The  Clean  Water 
Restoration  Act  of  1966  was  a  significant 
step  toward  adequate  Federal  participa- 
tion in  pollution  abatement.  However, 
appropriations  for  the  construction  of 
waste  treatment  works  fell  far  below  the 
stated  authorizations.  In  fiscal  year  1969. 
for  instance,  the  appropriation  was  $214 
million  whereas  the  authorization  was 
$700  million.  This  bill  will  provide  an- 
other source  of  fimdlng  for  the  waste 
treatment  construction  program  which 
other  source  of  fimding  for  the  waste 
will  bring  the  total  appropriation  closer 
to  the  authorization  and.  thus,  enable 
the  States  to  meet  the  schedules  under 
the  water  quality  standards  program. 

This  bill  Is  of  particular  importance  to 
Cleveland  in  its  efforts  to  save  Lake  Erie. 
The  long-awaited  report  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
on  pollution  in  Lake  Erie  was  released 
just  last  week.  The  report  stated  that 
Lake  Erie  is  not  "dead"  yet,  but  what  is 
needed  immediately  is  a  monumental  ef- 
fort beyond  anything  presently  being 
done  in  the  Lake  Erie  Basin.  The  report 
cited  municipalities'  neglect  in  dumping 
untreated  or  partially  treated  sewage 
into  the  Lake  as  the  main  cause  of  pol- 
lution. S.  3206  will  provide  the  Federal 
funding  necessary  to  enable  mimlcipali- 
tles,  such  as  Cleveland,  to  construct  more 
adequate  waste  treatment  facilities. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 


commend  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment and  I  wish  to  certainly  commend 
the  committee  for  the  work  which  it  has 
done  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  If  the 
provision  relating  to  oil  pollution  goes  to 
the  problem  of  oil  pollution  resulting 
from  oil  drilling  in  bodies  of  water  hke 
the  Great  Lakes? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  If  the  gentleman  would 
wlthold  that  question  for  just  a  moment. 
I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  IMr.  Wright]  will  covpr 
that  point. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  support  this 
legislation.  Similar  to  the  last  two  major 
water  pollution  control  bills  that  have 
come  before  this  Congress  in  1965  and 
1966,  we  are  proud  to  bring  this  bill  be- 
fore the  Congress. 

Similarly  to  those  bills  it  is  deserving 
of  and  should  receive  the  same  unani- 
mous, 100  percent  support  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  as  it  did  those  of  the 
committee,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
conference  report  as  well.  Both  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  members  have 
labored  over  this  bill  for  many,  many 
weeks.  Many  weeks  of  staff  and  executive 
branch  meetings — meetings  of  the  mem- 
bers were  held.  There  were  numerous  con- 
cussions of  the  bill  that  passed  the  otlier 
t>ody.  It  is  obvious  the  bill  that  passed  the 
other  body  was  not  in  the  form  that  the 
majority  on  our  side  believed  would  cio 
the  job  and  do  it  properly. 

We  particularly  had  problems  with  re- 
gard to  contract  control  and  financn.j 
We  had  problems  as  in  the  bill  from  the 
other  body  in  doing  away  with  the  local 
community  tax  exemption  status  a.s  ;: 
relates  to  water  pollution  control.  V.e 
had  trouble  with  regard  to  shore  installa- 
tions as  relating  to  oil  pollution  contrcl 
There  were  numerous  problems  in  other 
areas.  Time  does  not  permit  me  to  detail 
all  of  them.  But  I  will  say  this:  that 
with  the  atmosphere  of  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  both  sides  to  give  and  take 
we  came  out  with  a  bill  that  I  for  one 
and.  In  fact,  the  minority  unanimously 
support. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  fact  that 
even  though  the  1966  act  called  for  an 
authorization  this  fiscal  year  of  1969  f 
$700  million  the  administration's  budet  t 
request  was  a  mere  $225  million.  Many 
local  commimlties  relied  on  our  authori- 
zation. Many  local  applications  based  .  :i 
our  authorization  are  sitting  on  the  sh>  ii 
and  will  continue  to  sit  there  until  Fed- 
eral matching  funds  are  eventually 
made  available.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  administration  apparent  y 
decided  that  water  pollution  control  wa.s 
entitled  only  to  a  low  priority.  It  resulted 
in  an  appropriation  request  of  only  $225 
million  with  $700  million  authorized— 
and  I  could  hastily  compare  that  to  the 
highway  beautiflcation  request  of  100 
percent  or  $85  million — so  that  not  giv- 
ing this  water  pollution  control  program 
adequate  priority  resulted  in  less  than 
one-third  of  the  amount  authorized  be- 
ing actually  appropriated.  Therefore,  the 
effect  of  the  Federal  participation  in  the 
grtint  program  has  been,  rather  tharTR 
stimulus  to  local  communities  to  have 
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and  build  much-needed  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  a  deterrent.  It  has  been 
a  substantial  deterrent  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  many  communities  waiting  on  Fed- 
eral aid,  anticipating  appropriation  of 
the  full  authorization,  are  actually  get- 
ting nationally  only  one-third  of  that 
authorization,  and  thus  it  has  resulted  in 
a  slowdown  rather  than  an  acceleration 
of  water  treatment  plant  construction. 

With  this  facing  us,  the  question  is 
what  do  we  do  about  it?  The  contract 
authority  approach  was  finally  resolved 
upon  imder  strict  safeguards.  That  Is 
before  us.  Of  course,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  will  have  complete  con- 
trol over  to  what  extent  that  authority 
shall  be  used  within  the  guidelines  writ- 
ten Into  the  legislation. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues  we  have  a 
bill  here  today  that  we  can,  I  believe, 
wholeheartedly  support,  and  that  will 
help  do  the  job  of  cleaning  up  the  streams 
of  America.  It  will  attack  a  problem  that 
\  we  have  become  faced  with,  and  that 
'  is  the  problem  of  oil  spillage  and  oil  pol- 
lution. Many  of  the  Members,  I  am  sure, 
recall  the  tremendous  disaster  off  the 
coast  of  England  when  the  Torey  Canyon 
tanker  broke  up.  They  will  recall,  no 
doubt  that  just  this  year  a  substantial 
oil  spillage  took  place  off  the  coast  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  they  will  remember  the 
efforts  that  were  necessary  to  clean  up 
the  beaches.  They  are  aware  of  the  risk 
of  such  incidents  occurring  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  tremendous  damages  done  to 
the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  where  we 
now  have  some  beaches  that  look  like 
tar.  and  have  an  oil  content,  with  no  re- 
lief in  sight,  and  no  regulation  of  such 
.spillages  in  the  future  serve  as  another 
example. 

This  bill  does  something  about  it.  It 
makes  a  start  which  I  believe  is  in  the 
right  direction. 

As  those  Members  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  report  may 
know,  the  present  bill  is  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  the  proposals  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  over  the  bill  passed  by  the 
other  body.  There  are  many  who  feel 
that  the  timing  of  this  bill  deprived  the 
House  of  the  opportimity  to  improve  it 
even  further.  Nevertheless,  there  is  little 
question  that  this  bill,  if  enacted  into 
law  as  reported,  would  benefit  our  water 
pollution  control  efforts. 

The  financing  provision  is  needed  be- 
cause, quite  simply,  the  construction 
program  which  Congress  approved  will 
die  of  starvation  if  it  is  not  funded.  We 
feel  that  the  grant  program  has  been 
neglected  by  inadequate  budget  requests. 
It  has  been  subordinated  to  lower  prior- 
ity programs  for  money. 

The  legislation  contains  safeguards 
which  we  hope  will  prevent  the  new  con- 
tract program  from  pushing  aside  the 
grant  program  as  Congress  originally 
enacted  it.  This  is  done  by  a  formula 
which  preserves  for  grants  the  first 
$100,000,000  of  annual  authorizations 
and  permits  a  portion  of  the  remaining 
authorizations  to  be  made  available  for 
contract  authority  in  ratio  to  the  funds 
over  $100,000,000  appropriated  for 
grants. 

Another  change  in  S.  3206.  as  imssed 
by  the  other  body,  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  grant  program. 


establishes  a  celling  on  the  amount  of 
authorized  funds  which  can  be  used  for 
the  30-year  contract  proposal.  Without 
this  change,  the  existing  grant  program 
could  have  been  entirely  eliminated  by 
the  substitution  of  a  contract  program. 
In  addition,  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  establishes  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  will  have  final  de- 
termination as  to  the  amount  of  author- 
ized funds  to  be  used  for  the  supplemen- 
tal contract  authority.  The  language  is 
abundantly  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the 
act  is  to  provide  a  supplemental  author- 
ity which  is  not  to  supplant  the  grant 
program.  By  these  provisions,  Congress 
clearly  retains  control  over  the  amounts 
to  be  expended  under  the  contract  au- 
thority and  clearly  states  that  the  con- 
tract authority  is  not  available  unless 
and  until  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  acted  and  Congress  has  estab- 
lished a  dollar  ceiling  on  the  amounts 
available  for  such  construction. 

The  changes  that  were  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  in  the  legis- 
lation proposed  by  the  administration 
Include  the  elimination  of  the  obligation 
upon  the  Federal  Government  to  guar- 
antee payment  of  principal  and  interest 
on  bonds  or  other  obligations  issued  by 
a  State  or  local  government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  financing  both  the  Federal  and 
non-Federal  costs  of  sewage  treatment 
works.  Moreover,  as  originally  proposed, 
the  Interest  on  such  bonds  or  obligations 
would  not  be  exempt  from  Federal  in- 
come taxation.  These  features  were  elim- 
inated because  of  the  obvious  difficulty 
that  would  arise  over  the  Federal  guar- 
antee of  a  local  obligation  and  the  dele- 
terious effect  it  would  have  on  market- 
ability of  other  bonds  issued  by  State 
and  local  governments. 

In  order  to  protect  those  States  that 
might  find  themselves  unable  to  put  a 
contract  program  into  effect  within  6 
months  following  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  contract  funds  were  al- 
lotted, the  reallotment  provision  was 
eliminated  from  the  bill  passed  by  the 
other  body.  This  provision,  which  is  now 
applicable  to  funds  allotted  to  the  grant 
progi-am.  has  no  relevancy  to  the  con- 
tract program.  In  fact,  if  funds  that  were 
unobligated  by  one  State  were  reallotted 
to  other  States  who  then  obligated  them 
in  future  years,  the  contract  obligations 
of  these  latter  States  would  have  prior 
claim  upon  funds  available  for  financing 
the  sewage  treatment  works  construction 
program.  Thus,  a  State  that  could  not 
utilize  a  contract  program,  not  only 
would  be  deprived  of  Federal  assistance 
under  that  program  now,  but  would  suf- 
fer because  lesser  amounts  would  be 
available  to  it  in  the  future.    » 

The  provisions  of  existing  law  to  per- 
mit local  communities  to  undertake  con- 
struction of  sanitary  treatment  works  be- 
fore funds  are  made  available,  and  ob- 
tain reimbursement  at  a  later  date  when 
funds  become  available,  would  have  been 
cut  off  on  June  30.  1968,  under  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal.  As  passed  by  the 
other  body,  S.  3206  provides  that  reim- 
bursement would  be  eliminated  for  a 
fiscal  year  if  the  total  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  for  grants  and  contracts 
for  that  fiscal  year  equals  the  author- 
ization for  that  fiscal  year.  If  the  sum  of 


grant  and  contract  appropriations  is 
less  than  the  authorization  for  a  fiscal 
year,  the  State  would  be  required  to 
choose  between  reimbursement  and  con- 
tract. 

The  reimbursement  provision  of  exist- 
ing law  Is  not  limited  by  the  bill,  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  and  the  new 
contract  authority  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  reimburse  the  States  as  well. 

The  possibility   for   a  State  or  local 
government  to  obtain  Federal  payments 
in  excess  of  amounts  needed  to  meet  cur- 
rent principal  payments  on  bonds  and 
thus  to  make  a  profit  by  investment  of 
the  excess  amounts  has  been  eliminated. 
In  the  area  of  oil  pollution  contiol  some 
very  substantial  improvements  have  been 
made  to  the  bill.  I  would  like  particularly 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
provisions  pertaining  to  financial  respon- 
sibility and  limitation  of  liability.  Recog- 
nizing that  this  legislation  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  E  first  step  that  may  well  serve  as 
a  guide  to  other  nations  throughout  the 
world,  and  recognizing  the  need  for  fur- 
ther information  concerning  the  impact 
of  this  legislation   upon   the   merchant 
marine  and  marine  insurance  industries, 
the  committee  has  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretaries  of  Interior,  State.  Com- 
merce, and  other  interested  agencies,  to 
conduct  a  study  of  a  need  for  measures 
to  provide  financial   responsibility  and 
limitation  of  liability  for  the  cost  of  re- 
moving  discharged   oil   and   paying   all 
damages  resulting  from  the  discharge 
of  oil.  This  report  is  to  be  submitted  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  by 
January  1.  1970.  In  the  interim,  the  bill 
Ifprovides  a  limitation  on  liabihty  for  pay- 
ment of  costs  for  removal  of  oil.  This 
limitation  is  $5,000,000  or  $67  per  gross 
ton.  whichever  is  less. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  these  matters 
are  extremely  complex.  The  members  of 
the  committee  and  the  committee  staff 
have  made  a  strong  bipartisan  effort  to 
produce  a  good  piece  of  legislation.  We 
recognize,  however,  because  of  the  com- 
plex matters  and  the  lateness  of  the  sea- 
son that  there  are  problems.  We  are  con- 
vinced, however,  that  this  bill  is  a  great 
improvement  over  that  which  was  en- 
acted by  the  other  body  and  over  those 
which  we  received  here.  Consequently.  I 
strongly  urge  unanimous  support  of  this 
legislation  so  that  as  in  1965  and  again 
in  1966.  we  may  present  a  united  front  to 
the  other  body  in  support  of  the  House 
version  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  before  con-  ' 
eluding  my  brief  lemarks.  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  a  question  with 
regard  to  the  procedure  at  this  late  hour. 
Recognizing,  and  hopefully,  that  th<s  may 
be  the  last  week  of  this  session,  and  rec- 
ognizing the  time  exigency  with  which 
we  are  faced,  and  recognizing  the  tre- 
mendous number  of  differences  and  the 
rather  controversial  nature  of  those  dif- 
ferences betwef  n  the  House-approved  or 
committee-approved  bill  which  we  have 
before  us.  as  compared  t?  th?  Senate- 
pa  s.sed  bill,  it  would  be  my  hope  that  both 
the  majority  and  the  minority  would 
resolve  that  in  order  1 3  get  a  meaningful 
water  pollution  control  bill  in  this  ses- 
sion at  this  late  date  that  probably  the 
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best  approach  would  be  hopefully  to  sug- 
gest, and  hopefully  that  the  other  body 
would  accept,  the  House  bill  as  we  expect 
it  to  be  passed  today. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
care  to  comment  on  this  time  problem 
with  which  we  are  faced? 

Mr  BLATNIK.  I  would  certainly  share 
the  hope  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida that  the  Senate  version,  as  amended 
by  the  House,  would  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate — not  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a 
super  perfect  bill  at  all,  but  that  we  really 
have  had  some  problems  and  as  we  have 
done  In  the  past  in  the  interest  not  only 
of  resolving  those  problems  in  a  very 
realistic,  workable,  and  practical  manner 
and  at  the  same  time  getting  as  broad 
unanimity  as  possible  We  just  have  to 
spend  a  lot  of  time  especially  on  the  staff 
work  as  the  gentleman  well  knows  and 
during  this  course  we  have  kept,  especial- 
ly In  recent  weeks,  the  Senate  staff  mem- 
bers informed  what  we  were  doing  and 
what  some  of  our  problems  were. 

So  with,  that  understanding,  the  bill 
hopefully Jwlll  be  passed  and  meet  agree- 
ment by  Members  of  the  other  body  or 
the  committee  of  the  other  body  and  we 
fully  respect  the  fact  that  they  may  have 
some  other  opinions  on  some  aspects  of 
this  bill.  Hopefully,  we  can  perhaps  con- 
tinue that  in  a  more  efBcient  manner  in 
the  next  session  when  we  have  more 
time  rather  than  being  crowded. 

I  think  so  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned. 
I  think  It  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work 
and  It  Is  the  best  we  could  produce  and 
it  is  the  result  of  the  combined  judgment 
of  all  Members  on  this  bill. 

Mr,  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  trust  that  will  be  the  approach  taken  on 
this  legislation 

I  am  very  fearful  that  as  it  goes  to  con- 
ference, in  view  of  the  length  of  time 
taken  to  try  to  iron  out  this  question  of 
the  difference.  It  would  work  against  the 
bill  being  brought  back  to  the  House  in 
time  to  be  acted  upon — but  more  Ixn- 
porunt  the  likelihood  that  we  would  end 
up  with  no  needed  water  pollution  pro- 
gram bill  in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
This  Is  particularly  pressing  with  regard 
to  the  sewage  problem  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  with  regard  to  water  pollution  in 
many  other  areas.  This  bill  is  needed 
now 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legis- 
lation will  give  a  needed  shot  in  the  arm 
to  our  construction  program  for  treat- 
ment works,  a  program  that  has  been 
permitted  to  lapse  Into  a  deplorable  con- 
dition, despite  our  efforts  here  in  the 
House  to  emphasize  the  need  for  the  con- 
struction of  treatment  works  as  the  basic 
step  to  be  taken  to  clean  up  our  rivers 
and  lakes. 

The  supplementan^'  contract  authority, 
hopefully,  will  permit  construction  of 
sewage  treatment  plants  sufficiently  to 
overcome  the  lack  of  funds  appropriated 
for  the  construction  grant  program.  Nat- 
urally, there  is  no  need  to  incretise  the 
total  authorization  because  that  total  au- 
thorization would,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
do  the  job  If  grant  funds  were  appro- 
priated I  am  hopeful  that  this  will  assist 


in  the  preservation  of  our  rivers,  our  nat- 
ural waterways,  and  the  ecology  depend- 
ent upon  them.  Consequently.  I  join  with 
those  who  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill  in 
the  form  reported  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

In  the  area  of  vessel  pollution  control, 
we  recognize  that  our  technology  has  not 
yet  provided  the  answer  to  the  problem  of 
keeping  of  waterways  clean.  Here  we  have 
taken  a  first  step  toward  the  elimination 
of  pollution  by  sewage  from  vessels. 
Hopefully,  the  time  will  come  when  our 
technical  knowledge  will  permit  us  to 
extend  control  of  pollution  to  small  ves- 
sels, as  well  as  the  larger  ones  provided 
for. 

I  would  like  to  praise  the  very  extensive 
efforts  made  by  the  members  of  this 
committee  and  by  the  staff  of  this  com- 
mittee In  attempting  to  resolve  the  many 
difficult  problems  involved  in  this  legis- 
lation I  feel  that  the  many  long  hours 
of  diligent  and  knowledgeable  study  and 
plain  hard  work  Is  reflected  In  the  great 
Improvement  that  this  bill  contains,  as 
compared  to  the  version  proposed  by  the 
administration  as  passed  by  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man did  a  tremendous  amount  of  work 
with  reference  to  this  legislation  as  did 
the  other  minority  and  majority  mem- 
ijers  on  our  committee. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too.  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation.  I  think  that  there  is 
much  that  commends  this  bill  for  pas- 
sage. I  share  the  gentleman's  views.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  other  body  will  ac- 
cept this  bill  at  this  time  in  this  session 
of  the  Congress  so  that  we  can  have  this 
as  a  matter  of  new  law. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  pro- 
visions directed  to  the  study  of  pollution 
in  our  lakes,  particularly  as  It  affects  the 
runoff  of  nutrients.  In  the  waters  of 
many  of  our  lakes,  we  see  too  frequently 
the  increase  of  algae  and  the  problems 
that  It  creates. 

There  is  also  the  sections  of  the  bill 
that  direct  the  control  of  sewage  from 
vessels  and  the  study  of  standards  for 
marine  sanitation  devices  for  treating 
wastes  from  vessels.  This.  I  think,  is  ex- 
tremely significant.  Also,  on  the  subject 
of  oil  pollution  control,  in  committee  we 
worked  out  a  clear  recognition  of  the 
important  role  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
as  is  indicated  in  this  legislation,  for 
their  responsibility  in  dealing  with  oil 
discharges  In  our  navigable  waters. 

Mr.  CRAME21.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement  and  for  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  work  that  he  did  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  and  the  sub- 
committee on  this  legislation. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  First,  let  me  commend 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  the  work 
which  he  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  his  side  of  the  aisle  have  done 
on  this  bill,  because  I  believe  that  the 


remarks  that  are  included  as  the  views 
of  the  minority  express  the  hope  of  what 
can  happen  with  this  bill. 

I  have  one  question:  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
given  the  authority  to  establish  stand- 
ards, does  this  bill  in  any  way  change 
the  law  that  is  now  on  the  books  which 
authorizes  the  30  States  to  establish 
standards  for  water  quality? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  This  bill  does  not  af- 
fect in  any  way.  or  change  the  basic 
1965  and  1966  acts  under  which  water 
quality  standards  are  being  established 
with  the  States  in  conjunction  with  the 
Federal  Government,  except  by  provid- 
ing an  additional  financing  instrument 
by  which  sewage  treatment  plant  con- 
struction can  really  get  underway  so 
that  the  governmental  authorities  can 
do  their  share  of  the  job  expeditiously 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  think  this  is  a  tre- 
mendous advantage,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  that  statement. 
I  want  to  ask  one  further  question  with 
regard  to  oil  pollution:  Is  It  only  in- 
tended to  take  care  of  the  oil  pollution 
that  comes  from  oil  discharged  from 
vessels? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  correct.  The 
other  matter  would  be  subject  to  a  study, 
in  that  it  was  not  possible  to  reach  agree- 
ment relating  to  all  phases  concerning 
such  things  as  installation  discharge, 
which  actually  is  subject  to  the  stand- 
ards which  would  be  set  anyway.  But  it 
was  not  possible  to  resolve  that  problem 
at  this  time.  So  there  was  added  to  the 
bill  a  section  under  which  a  study  can 
be  made  of  this  problem  in  order  that 
we  may  have  more  information  to  guide 
us. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.   LANGEN.   Mr.  Speaker,   will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  for  directing  attention  to 
the  growing  problems  of  lake  pollution 
during  its  consideration  of  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1968,  which 
is  before  us  today  from  the  Senate. 

I  refer  to  .section  4.  which  would  au- 
thorize a  program  to  develop  and  demon- 
strate new  ways  of  controlling  and  pre- 
venting natural  and  manmade  pollution 
in  lakes. 

This  section  is  similar  to  the  provisions 
contained  in  my  own  clean  lakes  bill.  In- 
troduced last  year,  although  my  own  bill 
was  a  bit  more  comprehensive  and  called 
for  greater  Federal  involvement  in  the 
lake  control  program. 

Our  beautiful  lakes  constitute  one  of 
the  great  natural  resources  that  this 
Nation  is  privileged  to  have  in  generous 
quantity,  and  preservation  of  this  re- 
source is  of  utmost  importance.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  basic  provisions  of  my 
bill  are  contained  in  this  legislation  be- 
fore us. 

I  note  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior would  be  authorized  to  enter  Into 
contracts  with,  or  make  grants  to,  public 
or  private  agencies  and  organizations  and 
individuals  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
and  demonstrating  new  methods  for  at- 
tacking the  growing  lake  pollution  prob- 
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lem.  This  will  provide  needed  cooperation 
between  local,  State,  and  Federal  au- 
thorities. 

As  the  population  continues  to  grow, 
the  importance  and  demand  for  our  lakes 
will  grow  in  equal  proportion.  The  clean 
lakes  proposal  in  this  bill  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  the  prevention  of  further 
deterioration  of  our  lakes.  Through  this 
legislation  we  can  learn  to  manage  and 
preserve  for  future  generations  the 
health-providing  and  relaxing  opportu- 
nities that  Nature  has  offered  through 
the  many  well-established  lake  areas  of 
the  country,  including  my  native  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  who  appeared  be- 
fore our  committee  and  made  a  very  fine 
case  with  regard  to  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion to  clean  up  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wl.sconsln.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Wisconsin. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     STEIGER    of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  3206 

This  is  a  proud  day  for  Congress,  fs 
we  close  the  session,  we  have  the  oppoi- 
tunity  to  pass  this  important  legisla- 
tion. I  will  admit  I  had  almost  given  up 
hope  that  the  House  would  consider 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  for  persevering  and 
making  possible  our  action  today.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Blat- 
NiKl  has  long  been  recognized  for  his 
leadership  in  our  efforts  to  combat  pol- 
lution. The  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fal- 
lon], and  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  CraherI,  both  have  con- 
tributed much  to  this  work,  and  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  them. 

While  this  legislation  we  are  consid- 
ering today  contains  many  significant 
sections  which  will  assist  in  the  fight  to 
preserve  and  enhance  our  water  re- 
.sources,  I  will  concentrate  on  that  one 
section  in  which  I  have  a  special  interest. 
On  August  31,  1967,  I  introduced  H.R. 
12759,  the  Clean  Lakes  Act.  This  legis- 
lation was  reviewed  and  approved  by  the 
E)epartment  of  the  Interior  and  certain 
amendments  were  suggested  which  I  in- 
corporated in  H.R.  13312.  On  April  23. 
1968.  I  had  the  honor  to  appear  at  the 
Public  Works  Committee  hearing 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright],  to  testify  in 
support  of  the  need  to  enact  a  specific  au- 
thorization for  grants  to  provide  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  for 
cleaning  up  the  Nation's  inland  lakes. 

Section  4  of  S.  3206  amends  section  5  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
by  creating  a  new  subsection  'h)  in 
which  the  authority  provided  in  H.R. 
13312  is  included  in  this  bill. 

This  small  subsection  in  S.  3206  is 
critically  important.  For  the  first  time 
we  will  be  specifically  authorizing  the 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  move  forward 
on  a  program  of  "developing  and  demon- 
stration of  new  or  Improved  methods  for 
prevention,  removal  and  control  of 
natural  or  manmade  pollution  in  lakes." 

In  my  testimony  before  the  Public 
Works  Committee  I  pointed  out: 

In  the  recent  publication.  "Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  1969-73— The  Federal  Costs." 
there  Is  Identified  a  total  of  only  58  million 
dollars  for  the  research  effort  In  1969.  FWPCA 
has  planned  expenditures  In  1968  for  eutro- 
phlcatlon  control  amounting  to  5.5  million 
dollars.  These  figures  are  striking  when  com- 
pared to  amounts  spent  on  other  programs 
especially  when  we  consider  the  publicity 
given  to  the  needs  and  the  unknowns  of  pol- 
lution control  technology.  One  small'  part  of 
our  space  effort,  the  Surveyor  Program,  was 
10  land  only  seven  Instrument  packages  on 
the  moon,  jet  this  cost  350  million  dollars- 
more  than  the  annual  budget  for  our  total 
pollution  control  efforts. 

If  we  ar»  to  make  any  sense  of  the  figures 
above,  we  must  have  a  breakdown  by  pro- 
gram on  how  these  funds  are  to  be  spent,  so 
that  a  reordering  of  priorities  can  be  made. 
By  merely  looking  at  the  magnitude  of  the 
figures  for  each  agency.  It  Is  obvious  by  any 
measurement  that  little  emphasis  Is  being 
put  Into  pollution  control  research.  An  argu- 
ment that  present  expenditures  are  the  maxi- 
mum possible  at  this  time  Is  hard  to  defend, 
considering  the  greater  costs  of  valtlng.  The 
bill  that  I  have  proposed  Is  not  the  total  dol- 
lar answer,  but  In  view  of~the  Vietnam  war 
it  offers  a  reasonable  alternative  for  FY  1969. 

HR  13312  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior authority  to  initiate  research  and  dem- 
onstration programs  of  new  or  improved 
methods  for  preventing,  removing,  and  con- 
trolling pollution  of  the  nation's  lakes 
whether  caused  by  natural  or  artificial  proc- 
esses. It  is  essential  that  we  make  this  be- 
ginning. Present  knowledge  of  eutrophlcatlon 
and  the  techniques  for  lake  reclamation  is 
too  limited,  and  our  financial  resources  are 
too  limited,  to  begin  on  a  full  scale  a  program 
of  federal  involvement.  But  there  must  be 
federal  support  for  research  efforts  across  the 
nation  to  insure  a  more  coordinated  attack 
on  the  problem  and  to  Insure  that  the  neces- 
sary level  of  effort  is  applied.  This  will  mean 
that  funds  allotted  for  treatment  facilities 
will  go  toward  effective  long-range  plants  for 
accomplishing  the  job.  not  to  plants  already 
out-of-date  for  today's  waste  problems. 

If  we  are  to  Identify  the  answers  to  algae 
blooms  In  eutrophlc  lakes,  we  must  have  an 
interdisciplinary  approach  to  pollution.  The 
complexity  of  the  condition  requires  knowl- 
edge from  diverse  fields  of  research. 

Preventing  America's  lakes  from  dying  ap- 
peals to  all  of  us.  It  combines  the  conserva- 
tion of  economic  values,  public  health,  prti- 
dent  husbanding  of  natural  resources,  pro- 
tection of  wildlife,  restoration  and  preserva- 
tion of  natural  beauty,  the  recapture  of  rec- 
reational and  sport  opportunities,  and  a  de- 
cent regard  for  cleanliness.  But  what  is  the 
cost?  The  real  cost  is  measured  not  only  in 
physical  facilities  such  as  waste  control 
plants,  but  in  decreasing  use  of  water,  fewer 
jobs,  and  deferred  production. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  restore  all  bodies  of 
water  to  their  virgin  condition.  Today  the 
state  of  the  art  of  cleaning  up  the  nation's 
water  is  such  that  we  have  few  alternative? 
Research  must  give  us  new  alternatives.  If 
the  cost  for  clean  water  over  the  next  five 
years  Is  26  billion  dollars,  as  estimated  by  the 
FWPCA,  then  It  is  obvious — regardless  of 
the  qualification  on  this  amount — we  need 
a  better  technological  base  from  which  to 
accomplish  the  job  efficiently. 

There  has  been  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in 
government,  with  the  recent  advent  of  cost' 
effectiveness  techniques.  The  application  of 
the  PPB  system  to  a  tangUble,  quantitative 
assurance  that  projects  are  selected  on  their 


merits  and  pursued  at  the  most  economical 
rate.  Without  this  assurance.  I  would  not 
recommend  action.  The  kind  of  program  I 
envision  is  one  that  halts  this  irreversible 
degradation  of  our  lakes  In  Its  tracks,  that 
proceeds  vigorously,  promptly,  comprehen- 
sively, to  build  a  system  of  protection  and 
restoration.  I  would  hope  that  this  program 
would  be  accompanied  by  a  longer  range 
research  effort,  to  yield  an  understanding  of 
these  processes,  so  that  we  can  In  the  future 
design  our  civilization  and  our  technology 
in  ways  that  do  not  harm  our  environment 
An  ounce  of  prevention  Is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure.  For  the  present,  let  us  spend  without 
delay  enough  to  do  the  Job.  For  the  future. 
let  us  establish  the  facts  and  the  polities,  so 
that  we  do  not  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the 
past. 

On  February  10,  1968,  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  holding  an  informal  hearing  on  the 
Clean  Lakes  Act  in  Neenah,  Wis. 

Much  of  the  testimony  given  during 
that  hearing  was  extremely  relevant  and 
pertinent  to  the  House  consideration  of 
this  bill. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  will 
include  at  this  point  the  statements  of 
.some  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  ^t 
that  time. 

I  hope  this  Information  will  be  of  value 
to  all  who  review  it  and  bring  added  un- 
derstanding of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  we  face;  a  perspective  of  the 
work  already  imderway ;  and  a  reflection 
of  citizen  concern  for  this  serious  prob- 
lem: 

Statement  of  Dr.  Edward  J.  Martin,  Chief. 
Pollution  Control  Analysis  Branch,  Di- 
vision OP  Engineering  Development.  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration. Department  op  the  Interiob 

phosphorus  removal 
Currently,  phosphorus  removal  units  for 
municipal  waste  treatment  are  being  sold 
which  guarantee  at  least  80  percent  removal 
and  normally  yield  much  higher  removal. 
Sufficient  data  from  laboratory,  pilot  plant, 
and  full-scale  operations  has  been  published 
(see  list  of  references)  to  allow  design  of 
such  processes  with  reasonably  reliable  cost 
and  performance  projections. 

Many  different  approaches  to  phosphorus 
removal  have  been  studied,  most  yielding 
more  than  80  percent  removal,  with  some 
removing  more  than  95  percent.  Table  1  lists 
the  various  processes  and  reported  perfor- 
mance in  experiments.  Brlefiy.  the  processes 
are  categorized  into  chemical,  biological, 
combined  (chemical-biological),  and  mis- 
cellaneous. Several  advanced  waste  treat- 
ment processes  are  found  In  the  latter  group. 
Currently,  the  chemical  processes  offer  the 
greatest  confidence  In  design,  construction, 
and  operation,  although  combined  processes 
will  soon  be  applicable. 

Chemical  treatment,  as  a  unit  process, 
may  be  applied  independently  or  in  con- 
junction with  other  processes.  Figure  1 
shows  it  as  a  tertiary  process  In  series  with 
a  conventional  municipal  treatment  plant. 
Chemical  treatment  units  may  also  be  in- 
serted in  supernatant  recycle  lines  coming 
from  sludge  dlgestors  and  thickeners  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  phosphorous  returned 
to  the  system. 

Lime.  alum,  iron  salts  and  mixtures 
thereof  are  the  commonly  used  chemicals. 
Phosphorous  removal  plants  using  these 
chemicals  normally  achieve  better  than  90 
percent  removal.  The  principal  advantage 
of  the  chemical  process  is  the  close  process 
control  that  can  be  maintained.  The  rapid 
response  of  the  system  to  adjustments  In 
dosage  allows  effectiveness  to  be  maintained 
when  subjected  to  possible  fluctuations  in 
preceding  treatment  processes,  thereby  pro- 
viding  more   uniform   effluent  quality.  An- 
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other  advantage  is  that  laboratory  experi- 
ments can  reliably  predict  chemical  dcwage 
levels  and  clartfler  settling  rates.  An  addi- 
tional benefit  from  chemical  processes  Ls  the 
reduction  of  organic  and  inorganic  turbid- 
ity. COD.  BOD.  and  bacterial  content  that 
occurs  concomitantly  with  phosphorous  re- 
moval Appendix  A  contains  summaries  of 
successful  full  scale  chemical  phosphate  re- 
moval plant*. 

Combined  chemical -biological  processes 
have  the  advantage  of  utilizing  existing  con- 
ventional biological  treatment  equipment 
for  reaction  and  settling.  Chemicals  may  be 
added  before  or  aft*r  the  primary  settling 
unit.  In  the  first  case,  most  removal  occurs 
In  the  primary  tank,  but  residual  removal 
continues  in  the  biological  reactor. 

Buzzell  and  Sawyer  1 1967 )  showed  that 
lime  treatment  of  raw  wastewater  can  re- 
move 80  to  90  percent  of  influent  total  phos- 
phorous. In  a  laboratory  study.  Albertson 
and  Sherwood  (1967)  Indicated  that  even 
better  performance  Is  attained  when  solids 
are  recycled  around  the  primary  unit.  Re- 
cycling improved  clarification  and  BOD  re- 
moval In  addition  to  increasing  phosphate 
removal.  Recovery  of  chemicals  from  waste 
sludges  may  Improve  the  economy  of  the 
process.  Sereral  new  plants  will  b«  using  this 
primary  ilesage  combined  treatment  proceas. 
e.g..  Rochester.  New  York. 

Chemicals  may  also  be  added  to  the  aera- 
tion tanic  wherein  phosphorous  precipitates 
are  formed.  Experience  has  shown  that  ccxn- 
monly  employed  aluminum  and  Iron  salts 
do  not  hinder  biological  activity  and,  in  fact, 
improve  settling  characteristics  of  sludges 
so  that  no  additional  volume  Is  observed. 
The  mixing  and  residence  times  In  the  aera- 
tion tank  as  designed  for  the  biological  re- 
actions have  been  found  to  be  adequate  for 
precipitation  of  the  phosphorous,  negating 
the  need  for  any  further  design  considera- 
tions. Barth  and  Ettlnger  have  referred  to 
this  aeration  tank  dosage  combined  process 
as  "mineral  addition." 

The  mineral  addition  process  was  studied 
by  PWPCA  at  the  Xenla.  Ohio  wastewater 
treatment  plant  which  serves  a  population 
of  20,000.  Phosphorous  removal,  about  20 
percent  during  nonnal  operations,  was  in- 
creased to  the  range  of  85  to  92  percent  when 
sodium  aluminate  was  added  to  the  aeration 
tank  In  an  aluminum  to  phosphate  ratio  of 
1.8:1.  Chemical  cost  was  five  cents  per  thou- 
sand gallons.  Permanent  Installation  of 
proven  equipment  would  be  expected  to  im- 
prove performance  over  that  oljserved  in  this 
temporary  field  study. 

Further  full  scale  operational  data  will  be 
available  within  the  year. 

A  status  summary  of  operational  bio- 
logical, chemical,  or  combined  phosphorus 
removal  systems  In  the  United  States  may 
be  found  In  Appendix  B.  The  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  has  ac- 
tvlely  participated  in  demonstration  of 
phosphorus  removal  systems  through  re- 
search and  development  grant  funds  as 
evidenced  by  Appendix  C. 

Available  cost  data  Indicate  that  for  either 
tertiary  chemical  or  combined  chemical-bio- 
logical processes,  the  current  total  cost  will 
be  five  cents  per  thousand  gallons  or  less  for 
90  to  95  f>ercent  removal  In  a  typcial  10  MOD 
plant.  Tertiary  chemical  treatment  costs  are 
dependent  on  sludge  handling  and  disposal, 
effluent  neutralizations,  and  effluent  filtra- 
tion requirements  which  vary  with  locality. 
While  the  combined  process  has  not  been 
thoroughly  demonstrated  yet.  It  appears  that 
much  lower  costs  will  result  due  to  the  Inte- 
gration of  the  process  with  existing  biological 
treatment  systems  including  sludge  han- 
dling and  disposal. 

In  either  process,  recovery  and  reuse  of 
chemicals  Is  a  significant  economical  factor. 
Currently,  lime  recovery  by  recalcinatlon 
offers  greater  savings  than  alum  recovery 
schemes. 


Table  2  gives  component  costs  for  various 
slaes  of  tertiary  cbemlcal  plants,  tulng  lima 
and  Iron  salts.  Over  50  percent  of  total  cost 
Is  for  chemicals,  but  total  cost  can  be  re- 
duced by  25  percent  with  lime  recovery  by 
recalcinatlon. 

svuuAmr 

Operational  experience  In  the  United  States 
has  demonstrated  that  terltlary  chemical 
treatment  unit  processes  will  reliably  remove 
90  to  95  percent  of  the  total  phosphorus  from 
municipal  waste  streams  at  a  cost  of  t0.05 
per  1,000  gallons  or  less,  depending  on  local 
waste  and  cost  variations.  Other  pollutants 
are  substantially  reduced  In  the  process  as 
an  extra  benefit.  Economics  and  performance 


are  expected  to  improve  as  further  experience 
is  gained.  Either  the  cold  lime  or  alum 
process  may  be  used,  the  choice  depending 
on  local  economic  factors.  Brief  laboratory 
studies  provides  adequate  design  Informa- 
tion for  a  given  waste  stream. 

While  not  as  thoroughly  demonstrated  as 
the  tertiary  chemical  process,  the  combined 
chemical-biological  processes  are  expected  to 
be  as  effective  and  more  economical  since 
they  utilize  existing  treatment  facilities  with 
minimum  modifications. 

Considerable  research  is  now  being  sup- 
ported by  FWPCA  In  order  to  further  demon- 
strate phosphorus  removal  techniques  and 
obtain  additional  operating  data. 


TABIE  1.— PHOSPHATE  REMOVAL  EFFICIENCIES  FOR  VARIOUS  TREATMENT  PROCESSES 
(Maximum  ittiinabit  tfficlMicy  unls**  r«n|«  it  indicatad] 


ProcMS 


Scale 


Total  ■  phnptiorus  removal 
(percent) 


Releranea 


vRvnHCM . 
Lime. 


Alum-lime. 
Alum 


Lab  935(PO.) Rand  and  Nemerow  (1965). 

Lab 99     Leaelal  (19S4) 

Lab         ...       777-90.7^ Sawyer  and  Buzzell  (1962). 

Lab-iNlet 92  100(PO.) Bishop  et  al  (1965) 


Iron 

Bidoiical: 

Activated  sludie. 


Ub. 

Lab 

Lab-pi«ot. 

Ub 

U^piM. 


95 Lea  etal.  (1954) 

97  Rand  and  Nemerow  (1965). 

94  Lea  el  a!  (1954). 

99(Sol  POi) Rohlich(1961) 

96-100(PO4) .  Bishop  etal  (1965). 

99(Sol.  P0»)" Rohlich(1961) 


Algae. 


Full  47.1(PO,)« Wirt2(1966) 

Ub       Culp  and  Slechta  (1966) 

Lab  Ludzack  and  Eltinger  (1962) 

Lab  80  (ortho  PO.). Levin  and  Shapiro  (1965) 

Full 10  30  (ortho  PO.) Do 

Ub ..  25  3« (ortho  POO F»ni(1962) 

FuU 37-77  (PO.)  HurwiU,  elal  (1965). 

do lohnson  (1968) 

Lab Johnson  and  Schroepler  (1964) 


Activated  sludge. 


Combintd: 

Activated  sludge— chemical  . 


Chemical  (lime)— algae. 


Ub 

Full. 

Ub. 

Lab.. 

Pilot. 

Lab.. 

Pilot. 

Full.. 


70    Gates  and  Borchardt  (1964). 

413         Rand  and  Nemerow  (1964) 

444-95«  Rand  and  Nemerow  (1965) 

85  (P00» Fitzergerald  and  Rohlich  (1964) 

100' van  Vuuren.  etal.  (1965). 

90 Bogan  (1961). 

99 Prissing  et  al.  (1967). 

99 Do. 


Miscellaneous: 
Ion  eichange. 


Electrodialysis 

Effluant  spraying  on  land  >'. 


Lab 95  (approximate)  ■ Tenney  and  Stumm  (1965). 

Pilot 74  98 Barth  and  Ettinger  (1967) 

Ub 80 '<5  (primary  stags  only) Dorr-Oliver,  Inc  (1967) 

Pilot.     87-99 Eberhardtand  Nesbitt  (1967). 

Ub 97  (approximate) Sawyer  and  Buzzell  (1962). 

Lab 80-90. Buzzell  and  Sawyer  (1967). 

Ub 98.5-99.6 Rand  and  Nemerow  (1965). 

Ub-pilol.       .  95 Eliassenetal  (1965) 

Ub Culp  and  Slechta  (1966). 

Lab-pilot 50(PO,) Stephan  (1965). 

Pikrt-pUnt    ..  29« \^ Brunner(l967). 


Full. 


76-93 * Foster  and  Ward  (1965). 


>  Except  where  indicated. 
-  On  raw  sewage. 

'  Ferrous  or  ferric  sulfate 

■  Average  ol  monthly  averages,  December  1965  and  February  1966. 

!  Cultivation  time  from  4  to  37  days. 

>  pH  dependence  reported 

'  Flocculation  and  algae  flotation 

*  At  optimum  alum-polyelectrolyte  dose 

•  Based  on  treatment  for  40  percent  demineralization 

>>  Dependent  on  soil  loading  and  climatological  conditions. 


TABLE  2  —TOTAL  COST  OF.PHOSPHATE  REMOVAL 
■Cents  par  1,000  gallons) 


Size  o(  plant 

1 

10 

100 

1 

m.g.d. 

mg.d. 

m.g.d. 

d.g.d. 

Capital  amortization 

.      a97 

0.79 

0.65 

0.53 

Land  amortization 

.       .09 

.09 

.09 

.09 

Operating  and  mainte- 

nance    

.       .41 

.14 

.08 

.07 

Cost  of  chemicab: 

Lime     

.      1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

Iron  salt 

.87 

.87 

.87 

.87 

Cost  of  sludge  disposal 

by  hauling  to  landf^U. 
25-mile,  1- way  trip 

.        .67 

.67 

.67 

.67 

Total 

.      4.76 

4.31 

4.  II 

3.98 

Savings  if  sludge  can  b« 

recaktned 

.     -.96 

-.96 

-.96 

-.96 

Total  with  racal- 

CHUOf 

.     3.  SO 

3.35 

115 

3.02 

Appendix  A— Opekating  Chemical  Phos- 
phorus Removal  Units 
lake  tahoe.  calit. 
The  Lake  Tahoe  tertiary  treatment  plant 
started  operation  in  the  summer  of  1965  at 
2.5  MGD  capacity.  Secondary  effluent  from 
an  activated  sludge  plant  was  renovated 
using  200  ppm  of  alum  added  Just  ahead  of 
two  mixed-media  filter  beds  operated  la 
series  and  followed  by  granular  activated 
carbon  contactors.  In  addition  to  reducing 
ABS,  BOD,  and  COD  to  potable  water  stand- 
ards, phosphate  reduction  from  25  ppm  to 
less  than  1  ppm  was  consistently  achieved. 
The  plant  was  recently  expanded  to  7  MGD 
capacity,  and  has  started  operation  at  4 
MOD  using  the  same  alum  tertiary  process, 
however,  they  will  soon  convert  to  the  use  of 
the  cold  line  process  using  a  lime  dose  of  400 
ppm  total,  divided  between  the  primary  and 
tertiary  systems.  The  tertiary  precipitation 
step  will  b«  followed  by  recarbonation  and 
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nitration  through  two  mixed-media  filter 
beds  in  series,  and  activated  carbon.  Again 
the  effluent  phosphate  content  is  anticipated 
to  be  reduced  to  levels  of  1  to  0.1  ppm  while 
the  bulk  of  the  lime  will  be  recovered  and 
re-used.  The  cost  for  the  cold  lime  process. 
including  filtration  of  the  recarbonated  efflu- 
ent, is  projected  at  10.46*/ 1000  gallons  at  7.5 
MOD  using  a  total  lime  dose  of  400  ppm. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  lime  and 
other  coeu  at  Lake  Tahoe  is  appreciably 
greater  than  in  most  communities.  The  orig- 
inal alum  process  (with  separation  beds), 
experienced  cosU  of  9,8</1000  gallons  at  the 
2  5  MGD  scale. 

LANSDALE,    PA. 

Cooling  water  makeup  (0.3  MGD  using  sec- 
ondary sewage  effluent  Is  being  utilized  at 
Lansdale.  Pennsylvania.  The  process  for  con- 
ditioning the  water,  prior  to  use  as  cooling 
water  makeup,  consists  of  alum  addition  fol- 
lowed by  separation  beds.  This  Is  essentially 
the  same  technique  as  demonstrated  at  Lake 
Tahoe.  In  addition  to  Improving  the  general 
quality  of  the  water,  phosphate  removal  ef- 
ficiencies of  90  per  cent  are  being  readily 
achieved. 

LAS     VEGAS,     NEV. 

In  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  the  Nevada  Power 
Company    has    two    wastewater    renovation 


plants  whioh  treat  nearly  4  MOD  of  sec- 
ondary effluent  in  a  clarification  operation. 
These  facilities  have  been  In  operation  since 
1961.  The  cold  lime  treatment  process  Is  used 
to  reduce  phosphate  to  acceptable  levels  for 
cooling  water  use,  with  a  lime  dose  of  180 
ppm.  Well  over  95  per  cent  removal  of  phos- 
phates is  achieved. 

AUARILLO,   TEX, 

In  the  southwestern  and  western  parts  of 
the  United  States,  several  Industrial  enter- 
prises and  public  utilities  are  renovating  sec- 
ondary effluents  from  municipal  sewage 
plants,  as  water  conservation  economics  sug- 
gest. In  AmarlUo,  Texas,  the  Southwest  Pub- 
lic Service  Ccanpany  is  using  the  cold  lime 
process  as  tertiary  treatment  for  removing 
scale  forming  phosphate  from  the  effluents 
prior  to  use  as  cooling  water.  Acidification  for 
pH  reduction  after  precipitation  is  accom- 
plished by  sulfuric  acid  addition  in  lieu  of  re- 
carbonatlng  as  contemplated  at  Tahoe.  More 
than  4  MGD  of  effluent  Is  processed  dally  to 
produce  a  1  ppm  phosphate  cooling  water. 
This  represents  an  average  phosphate  re- 
moval efficiency  of  nearly  98  per  cent,  and 
requires  a  Ume  dose  of  300  ppm  to  assure 
consistent  removal. 


PISCATAWAT.    MD. 

A  newly  constructed  5  MOD  activated 
sludge  plant  in  the  Potomac  River  Basin  is  to 
be  expanded  shortly  to  include  tertiary  treat- 
ment. The  tertiary  process  will  consist  of  lime 
precipitation,  recarbonation  with  clarifica- 
tion, filtration,  and  activated  carbon  treat- 
ment. As  in  Tahoe  both  spent  lime  and  acti- 
vated carbon  are  to  be  regenerated.  Costs  and 
performance  are  also  anticipated  to  be  simi- 
lar. However,  there  will  be  significant  design 
differences  in  the  carbon  contactors  (down- 
flow)  and  filtration  beds  used  (upflow,  single 
parallel  beds). 

Routing  of  the  regenerated  phosphate  lime 
Is  also  to  be  different.  It  Is  currently  antici- 
pated to  beneficially  waste  a  portion  of  the 
regenerated  phosphate  lime  to  the  sludge  de- 
watering  system.  Also  means  of  artificially 
adding  hardness  to  the  secondary  effluent  is 
planned  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  opti- 
mum conditions  for  phosphate  removal. 
While  400  ppm  lime  dosage  Is  scheduled  for 
use  at  Tahoe.  only  200  ppm  of  Ume  will  be 
used  Initially  at  Plscataway.  The  cost  of  the 
phosphate  removal  tertiary  system,  excluding 
the  filtration  operation,  at  Plscataway  is  anti- 
cipated to  resiUt  In  a  total  cost  of  less  than 
Sf  1000  gallons. 


APPEtJOIX  B 
SELECTED  OPERATIONAL  PHOSPHATE  REMOVAL  PROCESS  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Location 


SMms 


Size.  MGD 


Type 


froctn 


Actual  or 

projected 

cost  at 

10  to  20  MGD 
(cents  per 

1,000  gallons) 


Actuator  projected 

phosphate  removal 

efficiency 


Lake  Tahoe.  CalH Operational 2  5  to  4 Chemical Alum  tertiary  with  separation  beds. 

Nassau  County,  Long  Island,      Operational  since  1965 0.6 do do 


<9    >95(0.1  to  1  p.p.m. 

elHuent). 
<5    >80. 


NY 


Pomona,  Calif Operational 3 Chemical-bio 

logical. 


Alum  secondary  with  activated  sludge <5    >80. 

Wayne,  Mich Operational  lor  short  period....  45 .'"fdT.": Alkaline  waste,  calcium  cWoride  to  raw  sewage..      ^S?  Jif f  Irl'n  n . 

Lake  Tahoe,  Calit...:::::::::  startup  February  1968. 4to7.5 Chemical.... Lime  tertiary  with  separation  beds <9 >'XJn»°' 

do Lime  tertiary  with  single  clarifier <4 >95( 

do Lime  tertiary  with  dual  clarifier  and  lime  re-    <4 >95. 


effluent). 

Las  Vegas  Nev    Operational  since  1961  (2  sites).  4 do Lime  tertiary  with  single  clarifier...        <4 >95(0.5  p.p.m  effluent). 

Washington  OX.":....——.  Operating Pilot  plant do Ume  tertiary  with  dual  clarifier  and  lime  re-    <4 >95. 

'  covery. 

South-central  region Prior  operations  (5  sites) Pilot  plant....  Biological Activated  sludge,  phosphate  upUke 

Black  Riv«r  plant,  Baltimore..  Operational  test 20 do -,-.■   "/vrj;  ""kV;-V;tV",.'nV.V.'';^,iVi.'.'' 

I, vine  CaW  Operational       Pilot  plant do AcUvated  sludge,  phosphate  uptake,  aad  elu- 

■         "^  triation.  chemical  removal. 


<l  <87. 
<1  >90 
<5    >90, 


.  APPENDIX  C 
FWPCA  SPONSORED  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS  IN  PHOSPHATE  REMOVAL  (CURRENT) 


Location 


Scale 
(MGD) 


Type 


Description 


Washinrton  DC  0  1        Chemical  Lime  process.  Precipitation-clarification,  recarbonation.  clarification,  and  filtration  polishing  Startup  1967. 

lake  Tah^e.     .■".".".■;];:-'.";:;.;.'  7.5      .      .do  ..-']."I.— Lime  process.  Precipitation-clarification,  recarbonation,  filtration  polishing.  Operational  early  1968 


5  0  do  Lime  process  (as  in  1  above).  Startup  1%9.  ,.      ,.  .  .... 

■  1       do Lime  process  Applied  to  activated  sludge  desorbed  liquor.  Also  to  test  ferrous  phosphate  precipitation   rom  liquor. 

i         ChVmkial-bw'logieaV.'.".".—'.'.".'.'.  Activated  sludge  phosphate  uptake  and  acid  elutriation  of  sludge  concentrate.  Alum  precipitation  of  leach  liquor 

I  do Alkaline  catoium  industrial  waste  effects  on  phosphate  removal  from  raw  sewage.  Prior  experience  showed  phos- 

phate removal  in  primary  system.  ,     .     ,  .,     .  ■  ...       1.      1... 

1  J, Optimize  activated  sludge  phosphate  uptake.  Testing  of  aluminum  ferric,  ferrous,  and  calcium  salts  lor  phosphate 

precipitatkjn  „     .       ^      .   ,       .  ,    ^    ,.■ 

.  rt,  nua                                                          Biok)Kical  Generalstudies  and  tests  on  activated  sludge  parameters  affecting  phosphate  uptake  by  bio  mass. 

Milwaukee  Wis"!!.""!i-'"-"."I Hi"" doTT.V.'.".".— .'.'.'.'.'.'.'-' Optimize  activated  sludge  phosphate  uptake  Parametersjor^ioint  municipal-mdustnal  plant 


P.'cataway,  Md. 

t^etroit.  Mich 

Irvine,  Calif 


Wayne,  Mich. 


Trenton.  Mich. 


Chino.  Calif. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Lebanon,  Ohio.. 
Xenia,  Ohio 


3  do """"'."."  —  .  Activated  sludge  phosphate  uptake  in  high  organk:  loaded  system. 

,002  Chemical-biologi«ii.  J.— .".—  .-  Aluminate  addition  during  aeration. 

.075  Miscellaneous Electrodialysis  of  secondary  activated  sludge  effluent 

I  Chemical-bniogical Aiuminate  addrtwn  during  aeratkin. 


Statement  of  Ma.  Thomas  Q.  Prangos,  Di- 
rector, BtJREAU  OF  Water  RESOtmcES,  Divi- 
sion OF  Resource  Development,  Wisconsin 
Department  or  Natural  Resources 
The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  sup- 
ports  the   "Clean   Lakes   Act"    (HS,.   13312) 
under  discussion   here  today.  The  State   of 
Wisconsin  has  been  a  pioneer  In  the  area  of 
research    relating    to    pollution    and    eutro- 
phlcation  of  Inland  lakes.  The  University  of 
Wisconsin  has  developed  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation for  its  work  in  eutrophlcaUon.  This 
past  stimmer  an  International  Symposium 


on  the  subject  was  conducted  In  Madison. 
Our  Madison  lakes  have  been  called  "tlie 
most  studied  lakes  In  the  world."  We  have 
learned  much  about  the  Intricate  relation- 
ships within  the  lake  systems.  However, 
many  questions  remain  unanswered.  A  tre- 
mendous increase  in  our  research  efforts  is 
required  If  our  lakes  are  to  be  restored. 

The  following  documents  are  submitted 
for  the  record: 

"Manual  of  Policy  and  Practice  for  Aquatic 
Nuisance  Control,"  Wisconsin  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  Madison,  1968. 


"Excessive  Water  Fertilization,"  Natural 
Resources  Committee  of  State  Agencies, 
Madison,  1967. 

Statement    of    Mr.    Obover    Cook,    Great 

Lakes    Regional    Office,    Federal    Water 

Pollution  (Control  Administration 

As  you  all  know,  the  C5onference  on  Lake 

Michigan   held    In   Chicago   last   week,   has 

recessed.  One  of  the  major  accomplishments 

of  this  conference  was  to  focus  attention  on 

the  great  need  for  answers  to  the  problem  of 

lake  pollution.  It  Is  heartening  to  be  a  wit- 
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DMs  at  this  Informal  h«artng  and  to  see  the 
expression  of  local  concern,  and  the  source 
of  future  effort  to  get  this  Job  done. 

Statbmknt  of  Mb.  William  THaxiNKN,  Unri- 

SION  or  CONSEKVATION.   WISCONSIN   DEPAKT- 

MXNT  or  Natukal  Rxsources 

The  fact  that  so  many  of  Wisconsin's  lakes 
are  shallow  has  helped  to  exaggerate  the 
problem  of  eutrophlcatton  that  we  are  con- 
cerned about  here  today.  For  example.  Lake 
Winnebago  Is  only  21  feet  deep  at  its  deepest 
point.  Other  lakes  are  as  shallow  as  6  feet.' 
Eutrophlcatton  is  accelerated  when  nutri- 
ents from  farms,  towns,  and  other  activities 
of  man,  drain  Into  these  shallow  pools:  In 
some  cases,  such  as  Pox  Lake,  the  result  la 
a  winter  kill  of  flsb.  These  lakes  can  be 
rejuvenated  or  restored  at  considerable  cost. 
With  more  emphasis  on  research  as  proposed 
In  H.R.  13312.  these  costs  might  be  greatly 
reduced,  or  new  technology  may  be  developed 
to  reduce  the  problem. 

Statement  of  Casey  Kendziorski,  Jb.,  Con- 
sulting Engineek,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Part  of  the  large  Increase  needed  In  otir 
research  efforts  must  be  allocated  for  dem- 
onstration projects.  Such  projects  will  allow 
new  approaches  to  be  tested  and  their  feasl- 
bHlty  proven.  One  such  project  to  rehabili- 
tate a  small  lake  near  Milwaukee  In  order  to 
Improve  Its  recreational  resources  Is  pre- 
sented here  by  the  summary  below: 

STTMMART    OF    FINDINGS 

Little  Muskego  Lake  Is  rapidly  dying  due 
to  sediments  and  encroachment  of  vegeta- 
tion. 

Little  Muskego  Lake  will  become  com- 
pletely useless  as  a  recreational  resource  if 
corrective  actions  are  not  taken 

Permission  for  removing  muck  and  sedi- 
ment deposits  can  be  obtained  from  the  Re- 
source Development  Department. 

Average  depths  of  the  muck  and  sediments 
area  to  11  feet. 

There  are  2,400,000  cubic  yards  of  muck 
which  should  be  removed  from  the  lake. 

A  hydraulic  dredge  can  best  remove  the 
muck  and  sediments. 

Deposit  areas  are  available  within  reuon- 
able  distance  from  the  lake. 

Contracting  out  the  project  will  cost  ap- 
proximately 30  to  50  cents  per  cubic  yard. 
Total  project  cost  estimated  at  $720,000  to 
$1,200,000.  With  federal  assistance  50%  is 
$13.60  to  $22.80  per  shoreline  foot. 

Leasing  of  a  dredge  by  the  city  is  not  eco- 
nomical. A  suitable  dredge  with  all  required 
accessories  can  be  purchased  for  $390,000. 

Operating  costs  of  a  purchased  dredge 
would  be  8  to  18<  per  cubic  yard,  with  cost 
per  foot  of  shoreline  $11.50  per  foot  of  shore- 
line without  federal  assistance.  $5.75  per 
foot  of  shoreline  with  federal  assistance. 

The  Lake  can  be  dredged  in  a  two  year 
period. 

Sounding  of  the  Lake  and  application  for 
approval  Is  the  next  step  to  implement  the 
project. 

The  property  owner  will  benefit  in  having  a 
healthy  recreational  water  body,  In  which 
he  can  swim,  ski,  flsh.  etc.  It  will  substan- 
tially Increase  his  property  value. 

The  community  will  benefit  in  having  a 
healthy  recreational  environment,  with  ben- 
efits to  business,  industry,  and  all  residents. 
Property  value  will  increase  on  and  around 
the  Lake,  and  will  bring  increased  tax  rev- 
enues 

Major  problem  will  be  the  coordlnaUon  of 
the  community  government,  the  property 
owners,  the  city  residents,  the  contractors 
and  the  federal  and  state  agencies.  Lack  of 


'  The  Impact  of  enrichment  Is  therefore 
greater,  and  the  usual  symptoms  of  eutro- 
phlcatton, such  as  excessive  rooted  plants 
and  algae,  much  more  evident. 


positive   and   courageous  steps  could   defeat 
the  project. 

State  and  federal  assistances  are  available, 
if  a  comprehensive  plan  is  established  on  a 
larger  scale  such  as  a  watershed  association 
or  city  bureau  of  lakes  and  streams. 

Selection  as  a  federal  demonstration  proj- 
ect would  be  advantageous  to  all  Muskego 
Lakes. 

recommendations 

Perform  the  soundings  of  Little  Muskego 
Lake. 

Apply  for  approval  from  the  Resource  De- 
velopment Department. 

Establish  a  city  "Bureau  of  Lakes  and 
Streams." 

Coordinate  the  efforts  of  all  committees 
and  groups. 

Develop  long-range  plans  for  all  water 
bodies. 

Apply  for  classification  as  a  Demonstration 
Project 

Purchase  a  dredge  for  use  by  all  the  city's 
water  bodies  and  streams 

Pay  for  the  Little  Muskego  Project  by  as- 
sessing the  property  owners  on  and  near  the 
Lake  for  the  operating  costs  of  the  dredge. 

Projects  such  as  these  provide  a  valuable 
use  of  local  resources  In  Improving  local  en- 
vironments. These  projects  need  encourage- 
ment Bills  such  as  HR  13312  can  provide  the 
required  stimulus  to  make  more  local  efforts 
a  reality. 

Statement  or  Mb.   Jambs  E.  Kebbigan.   As- 
sistant TO  THE  DiBECTOR.  WaTEB  RESOUBCES 

Center,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 
(  Note. — An  evaluation  of  the  needs  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  programs  for  lake 
management  was  prepared  by  Prof.  Gerard 
A.  Rohllch.  Director  of  the  Water  Resources 
Center  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
presented  by  James  E.  Kerrigan j 

RESEARCH   AND    DEMONSTRATION    PROGRAM    NEEDS 
FOR  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  LAKES 

The  values  associated  with  lake  envlron- 
menu  in  providing  for  the  essential  and 
aesthetic  needs  of  man  have  been  well  rec- 
ognized for  many  years.  These  values  have 
encouraged  Investigators  to  develop  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  ecology  of  lakes  and  lake- 
related  land  environments.  The  conclusions 
reached  by  these  investigators  informs  us 
that  the  aging  of  a  lake  is  a  continuous  proc- 
ess that  can  be  accelerated  by  man's  activi- 
ties. The  process  of  enrichment  of  lake  waters 
poses  a  real  threat  to  this  primary  resource 
base  In  many  regions  of  the  country  and,  in 
fact,  throughout  the  world.  Recently  there 
has  been  an  Increasing  awareness  by  the  gen- 
eral public  to  the  serious  problems  associated 
with  excessive  growth  of  aquatic  plants  In 
lakes  and  the  unwise  development  of  the 
related  lands. 

In  general,  as  a  lake  ages  it  undergoes 
change,  and  a  "natural"  or  "normal"  process 
of  maturation  takee  place.  Precipitation  and 
natural  drainage  from  forest  or  plain  areas 
contribute  nutrients  which  support  and  en- 
hance the  growth  of  phytoplankton  and  lit- 
toral (In-shore)  vegetation,  but  the  activi- 
ties of  man  in  altering  the  landscape  by 
agricultural  development,  urbanization,  and 
the  discharge  of  sewage,  industrial  wastes, 
and  waste  treatment  plant  effluents  increase 
the  amounts  of  nutrient  input  to  a  lake  and 
the  organic  and  Inorganic  sediments.  The 
processes  of  enrichment  and  sedimentation 
that  occur  naturally  are  thus  frequently  ac- 
celerated by  mans  actlvlUes  and  the  quality 
of  the  water  may  change  materially  and 
often  at  a  relatively  rapid  rate.' 

Despite  the  unprecedented  activity  In  the 
last  decade,  directed  toward  an  understand- 
ing of  the  enrichment  process  and  the  meas- 
urement of  changes  which  occur  in  lakes 
and  streams,  there  Is  not  as  yet  a  simple 
relationship  between  the  maturing  process 
and  the  amount  of  nutrients  present  or  en- 
tering   the   receiving   body   of   water   or  to 


other  variables  in  the  terrestrial  and  aquatic 
environment.  The  interrelationships  of 
climatic,  physical,  chemical,  and  biological 
factors  which  affect  the  metabolism  of  a 
lake  are  indeed  complex.  As  Illustrated  by 
Rawson  the  morphology  of  the  basin,  the 
geological  nature  of  the  surroundings,  tem- 
perature, the  nutrient  Input,  and  the  many 
other  variables  which  Influence  the  trophic 
nature  of  the  lake  "makes  it  difficult  to 
bring  them  .  .  .  |  the  number  of  environ- 
mental factors  Involved)  .  .  .  into  a  single 
picture."- 

The  process  of  enrichment  of  waters  with 
nutrients  Is  referred  to  as  euthrophlcatlon 
The  literal  meaning  of  eutrophlcatlon  stems 
directly  from  the  Greek  ev.  meaning  "well  ' 
and  trophein — "to  nourish."  Thus,  eutropliy 
means  "well  nourished."  In  the  minds  of 
some,  little  distinction  has  been  given  to  the 
differences  between  the  terms  eutrophlc.i- 
tlon  and  pollution.  These  terms  are  not 
synonymous,  although  it  is  true  that  the 
discharge  of  waste  materials  often  adds 
nutrients  to  receiving  streams  and  lakes 
which  Increase  the  production  of  both  free 
floating  plants,  such  as  algae,  as  well  as 
other  forms  of  planktonlc  growth. 

An  obvious  benefit  of  eutrophlcatlon  i.s 
the  Increase  In  the  blomass  which  can  be 
supported  In  a  body  of  water.  Addltlon.il 
nutrients  usually  result  In  increased  growth 
of  microscopic  organisms  and  a  consequent 
Increase  in  fish  production.  In  terrestrial 
situations,  the  Increase  In  the  yield  of  .i 
crop  after  fertilization  is  desirable;  but  with 
the  exception  of  special  fish  ponds,  where 
Increased  nutrients  may  be  desirable,  the 
effects  of  eutrophlcatlon  are  often  undesir- 
able. Aesthetic  values  may  be  lowered  be- 
cause of  Increase  In  algal  growth  and  pro- 
duction of  floating  algal  scums  which  are  a 
nuisance  to  those  who  wish  to  use  the 
water  for  recreational  purposes.  When  water 
supplies  are  taken  from  lakes  or  streams 
which  are  undergoing  eutrophlcatlon,  the 
algae  affect  treatment  plant  operations  such 
as  clogging  of  filters  and  may  cause  undesir- 
able tastes  and  odors.  Because  of  the  de- 
velopment of  anaerobic  conditions  in  the 
bottom  waters  quality  is  impaired. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  literature  on  eu- 
trophlcatlon has  been  published  which  re- 
views the  scientific  literature  available  on 
the  subject.'  The  results  of  this  survey  and 
others  have  identified  a  number  of  questions 
that  warrant  support  for  additional  re- 
search. 

Research  programs  must  Include  major 
contribution  by  researchers  In  botany,  zool- 
ogy, geology,  soils,  bacteriology,  water  chem- 
istry, hydraulics,  and  sanitary  engineering, 
and  meteorology  in  the  physical  sciences  and 
resource  economics,  regional  economic? 
political  science,  and  law  in  the  social  sci- 
ence area  Integrated  studies  should  be  es- 
tablished in  controlled  areas  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  identify  the  hydrology,  chem- 
istry and  biology  In  the  system.  However,  it 
is  essential  to  take  a  detailed  analytical  look 
at  the  process  of  public  action  as  related  to 
lake  and  shoreland  management,  including 
such  questions  as  management  for  water  and 
shoreline  quality,  effects  of  multf-layers  of 
government,  problems  and  advantages  of 
multiple-use  of  water  and  land,  the  process 
of  decisionmaking  and  matters  related  to  law. 

The  following  Is  a  summary  list  of  research 
and  demonstration  topics  that  warrant  con- 
sideration: 

I.  Evaluation  of  Present  Status  and  Ob- 
jectives. 

1.  Lake   inventories. 

I:)  condition  and  characteristics, 
(b)    use. 

2.  Information  Exchange. 

(a)  assemblage  of  existing  data. 

(b)  data  distribution  system. 

3.  Experimental  design. 

(a)  significant  measurements. 

(b)  comparability  of  data  sources. 
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4.  Prediction    of    Future    Lake    Use    De- 
mands. 

(a)  estimation  techniques. 

(b)  definition  of  essential  data  required 

(c)  quantification  of  resource  values. 

(d)  definition    of    lake    requirements    to 
satisfy  future  demands. 

II.  Understanding  Aquatic  Ecosystema. 

1.  Nutrient  Influx  and  Efflux  In  Lakes. 

(a)  ground-water  exchange. 

(b)  marshland  contributions. 

(c)  Identification  of  nutrient  sources. 

2.  Internal  Nutrient  Cycles. 

(a)  magnitude    and    mechanism    of    ex- 
change from  bottom  muds. 

(b)  Identlflcatlon    and    measurement    of 
usable  nutrient  forms. 

3.  Ecology  of  Aquatic  Plants. 

(a)  definition  of  nutrient  requirements. 

( b )  temperature  and  light  needs. 

( c )  nitrogen  fixing  capabilities. 

4.  Plant  Response  to  Nutrient  Changes. 

(a)  nutrient  storage  capabilities. 

(b)  bio-assay  tests. 

5.  Fishery  Research. 

(a)  management  and  utilization  of  unde- 
sirable species. 

(b)  management  of  stunted  populations. 

6.  Thermal  Additions. 

(a)  define  resulting  heat  budget  modifica- 
tions. 

(b)  evaluate  biological  response. 

III.  Development  and  Evaluation  of  Man- 
agement Techniques. 

1.  Demonstration  Lakes. 

(a)  land  use  management. 

( b )  direct  lake  management. 

( c )  monitoring  program . 

2.  Lake  Enrichment  Prevention. 

( a)  nutrient  removal  from  wastes. 

(b)  significance  of  urban  runoff. 

(c)  significance  of  rtual  runoff. 

(d)  source  and  significance  of  nutrient 
contributors. 

3.  Nutrient  Removal  from  Lakes. 

(a)  dredging. 

(b)  harvesting  aquatic  plants  and  animals. 

(c)  hypollmnion  withdrawal. 

4.  Reduction   of   Nutrient   Availability. 

(a)  physical  barriers. 

( b )  biochemical  interferences. 

(c)  chemical  precipitation. 

5.  Relieving  Undesirable  Lake  Conditions. 

( a )  the  role  of  toxicants . 

(b)  biological  controls. 

( c )  physical  water  manipulation . 

6.  Management  of  Resource  Users. 

(a)  zoning. 

(b)  use  regulation  and  limitation. 

(c)  role  of  local  government  and  private 
groups. 

In  the  State  of  Wisconsin  alone  there  are 
more  than  8,000  lakes  which  must  meet  fu- 
ture demands  resulting  from  a  growing  popu- 
lation in  the  Midwest  and  the  Increased  de- 
sire of  that  population  for  high-quality  water 
related  recreation.  It  would  indeed  be  un- 
fortunate If  the  professional  advice,  agency 
control,  and  judicial  decisions  affecting  the 
development  of  the  lake  areas  were  inade- 
quate for  their  protection  and  preservation 
because  of  limited  factual  Information  and 
analysis.  Since  It  Is  well  recognized  that 
the  state  of  the  art  in  providing  for  the  pro- 
tection and  rehabilitation  of  lake  environ- 
ments Is  sketchy  and  virtually  untested  un- 
der comprehensive  monitoring,  additional  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  would  be 
of  major  Importance  in  establishing  im- 
proved management  procedures. 
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STATEMENT  OP  DR.  WILLIAM  E.  SLOEY,  DEPART- 

.MENT  OF  Biology,  Wisconsin  State  Uni- 

VER.SrrY,  OSHKOSH 

Lake  Winnebago  and  Its  associated  uprlver 
lakes  represents  one  of  the  largest  shallow 
"hypereutrophic"  pools  to  be  found  anywhere, 
and  we  believe  it  is  representative  of  lakes 
of  this  kind.  Such  lakes  are  common  through- 
out the  mid-region  of  our  country  and  fre- 
quently appear  as  reservoirs  near  our  larger 
cities,  and  because  of  their  accessibility,  they 
are  of  major  economic  and  recreational  value. 
Yet,  they  remain  unstudied  from  a  limnologl- 
cal  standpoint  In  comparison  to  the  deeper 
lakes  such  as  Lake  Mendota.  As  the  term 
"hypereutrophic"  denotes,  such  lakes  are  ex- 
tremely fertile  and  contain  quantities  of  de- 
caying organic  materials  as  well  as  living 
organisms  at  every  level  of  the  trophic  scale 
(Viruses,  bacteria,  algae.  Invertebrates,  fishes, 
etc  )  far  In  excess  of  that  present  in  the  more 
studied  lake  types. 

These  lakes  are  in  the  most  advanced  stage 
of  eutrophlcatlon  and  are  proceeding  toward 
extinction  at  a  very  high  rate  through  pro- 
duction from  within  and  slltation  from  with- 
out. Because  of  their  unique  morphometry 
with  a  high  surface  to  volume  ratio  and  ex- 
posure to  high  wind  stress,  they  probably  will 
never  express  the  classical  signs  of  dystrophy 
(high  ammonia  and  phosphate  levels,  low  pH 
and  little  or  no  oxygen  In  the  lower  levels). 
Studies  do  Indicate,  however,  that  under 
snow  covered  Ice  ( f  reezeout )  and  during  calm 
periods  in  the  summer  the  dystrophic  con- 
ditions can  appear  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
habitat  becomes  unsuitable  to  many  forms. 

It  Is  apparent,  then,  that  little  is  known 
concerning  the  rates  and  changes  In  rates  of 
nutrition,  aging  and  sedimentation  of  shal- 
low highly  fertile  lakes.  For  Instance,  we  do 
not  know  If,  or  in  what  way  man's  activities 
have  accelerated  these  processes.  In  Lake 
Winnebago  there  appears  to  be  little  or  no 
difference  in  the  plankton  forms  that  were 
present  at  the  turn  of  the  century  and  those 
present  now.  Once  having  surpassed  a  certain 
point,  it  is  possible  that  man's  activities  have 
little  effect,  and  the  aging  continues  to  ac- 
celerate regardless  of  man's  efforts  to  the 
contrary.  It  Is  essential,  then,  that  we  try  to 
determine  if  and  at  what  point  such  a 
"threshhold"  exists  and  If  man's  best  efforts 
at  hygiene  through  sewage  treatment,  silta- 
tlon  and  flood  control  are  sufficient  to  arrest 
or  even  slow  dovsm  the  process.  It  seems  that 
one  of  the  best  places  to  study  over-fertility 
is  In  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Winnebago 
pool.  It  is  toward  this  end  that  we  intend 
to  direct  our  major  attention  in  the  foresee- 
able future.  Detailed,  interdisciplinary  stud- 
ies by  geologists,  biologists,  chemists  and 
geographers  on  core  samples  of  the  lake  bot- 
tom as  well  as  ongoing  processes  should  give 
considerable  insight  to  the  historical  changes 
in  lake  conditions  and  enable  us  to  identify 
some  of  the  problems  and  recommend  reme- 
dial actions. 


Statement  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Billings,  Kimberly- 
Clark  Corp..  Neenah 

We  believe  that  this  hill  should  be  sup- 
ported. It  supplies  an  essential  llnl:  In  the 


chain  bellig  forged  to  prevent  fur^b^Pdete- 
rloration  of  the  nation's  lakes. 

Bill  HR.  13312  would  provide  funds  for 
demonstration  projects.  No  present  research 
funds  go  beyond  financing  the  laboratory  or 
small  pilot  plant  stage  development.  We  in 
industry  are  only  too  familiar  with  the  dan- 
gers Involved  in  attempting  to  scale  up  a 
laboratory  development  into  a  commercial 
scale  facility  without  first  working  out  prob- 
lems in  an  Intermediate-sized  installation. 
Such  a  step,  we  believe,  Is  absolutely  essen- 
tial In  the  matter  of  lake  eutrophlcatlon. 

H.R.  13312  fills  a  void  which  must  be  filled 
before  current  and  future  research  can  be 
applied  to  current  and  future  problems. 

The  paper  Industry  Is  particularly  Inter- 
est?d  In  the  matter  of  eutrophlcatlon  of  lakes 
since  much  of  our  water  supply  has  a  lake 
system  as  a  source  Deterioration  of  this  lake 
system  adds  to  our  problem  of  water  supply. 
Findings  that  will  reverse  the  lake  deteriora- 
tion problems  may  also  be  applicable  to  cer- 
tain of  our  effluent  problems  and  thus  the 
beneficial  efTect  will  be  multiplied  to  all 
water  uses. 

Statement  by  William  D  Rice.  Director  of 
Research  and  Development,  Bergstrom 
Paper  Co.,  Neenah 

Following  on  the  heels  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration's 
Lake  Michigan  Water  Pollution  Conference 
of  the  past  two  weeks  (or  1/31-2 '4).,  it  seems 
quite  appropriate  to  consider  here  the  plight 
and  problems  of  the  smaller  lake's,  one  of 
which  we  adjoin.  Tliat  Lake  Winnebago  is  a 
prime  candidate  for  the  growing  eutrophlca- 
tlon list  ought  not  be  questioned.  Those  con- 
ditions which  make  It  renowned  sturgeon 
waters  are  the  same  conditions  building  to- 
ward Its  death  High  nutrient,  tremendous 
algae  bloom,  murk  bottom  and  red-worm- 
lake-fly  all  relate  to  a  complexity  of  causes, 
nattiral  or  environmental,  which  cry  for 
broad  and  extensive  study. 

Industry  and  municipality  alike  are  seek- 
ing best  answers  and  making  sizable  Inroads 
on  their  waste  problems — cannot  now  like 
effort  be  directed  at  the  many  natural  and 
other  causes  of  the  Ill-health  of  these  lakes 
and  others  like  them? 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  who  likewise  has 
shown  an  interest  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  for  yielding.  I 
share  his  enthusiasm  for  this  step  in  the 
right  direction  toward  solving  a  very 
serious  problem. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  question:  Is 
any  effort  made  in  this  legislation  to 
deal  with  the  problem  that  might  be 
caused  by  the  drilling  for  oil  off  our 
shoreline,  off  the  12-mile  fishery  zone,  or 
off  the  3-mile  territorial  waters,  where 
oil  drilling  is  occasionally  done,  and 
sometimes  adversely  affects  either  the 
recreational  or  the  conservation  interests 
of  the  area? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  within  the 
scope  of  the  .same  question  asked  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Say- 
lorI.  and  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
section  5(j>  of  the  bill  provides  for  a 
study  with  regard  to  oil  pollution.  In  this 
regard  I  would  like  to  invite  the  gentle- 
nan's  attention  to  page  16  of  'Oil  Pol- 
lution— A  Report  to  the  President."  pre- 
pared jointly  by  the  Secretaries  of  In- 
terior and  Transportation  and  published 
last  Februai-y.  Tt  says  and  I  quote: 
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The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Land*  Act  ^43 
U.S.C.  1331-1343),  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  require  the  prevention  of  pol- 
lution m  offshore  oil  or  mining  operations. 
In  the  Implementation  of  this  act.  a  require- 
ment for  compliance  with  antipollution  reg- 
ulations could  be  made  a  condition  of  any 
lease,  with  failure  to  comply  making  the  leaae 
revocable. 

That  is  a  matter  that  we  expect  to  have 
before  the  Congress  sometime  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  would  advise  the  gen- 
tleman and  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
that  I  have  filed  a  bill  to  provide  for  cer- 
tain areas  to  be  set  aside  as  zones  prl- 
mW^ly  for  recreation  and  conservation 
purposes,  where,  after  study,  it  would  be 
determined  it  was  not  necessary  to  search 
for  oil  in  those  areas — a  sort  of  wilder- 
ness area  concept  along  our  coastline  in 
certain  areas  vital  to  our  recreation  and 
conservation  interests. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  am  sure  he  realizes  that  at  this  late  date 
In  the  session  we  cannot  solve  all  those 
problems,  although  we  are  aware  of 
them. 

Mr.  R^HD  of  New  Yorlc.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act  of  1968.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  their  leader- 
ship In  this  matter. 

Mr.  HOWARD  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  / 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  his 
remarks  and  especially  his  objection  to 
the  low  priority  given  as  shown  by  cut- 
ting the  funds  back  to  $225  million. 
There  are  a  lot  of  projects,  as  the  gen- 
tleman stated,  still  on  the  shelf.  Al- 
though my  amendment  to  restore  the 
funds  was  not  successful.  I  am  happy 
the  gentleman  brought  up  this  inequity 
and  the  feeling  that  water  pollution  con- 
trol is  not  a  so-called  nonessential  do- 
mestic expenditure.  I  hope  in  the  future 
we  will  be  able  to  back  up  the  authoriza- 
tion with  proper  appropriations. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  heard  several  Members  indi- 
cate there  was  some  dereliction  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee as  far  as  this  legislation  was  con- 
cerned. I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  will  agree  that  the  funds  for 
tills  program  have  not  been  obligated, 
that  there  was  a  huge  carryover  of  funds 
after  last  fiscal  year  was  over,  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  actually  has 
appropriated  fimds  each  year  In  excess 
of  appropriations  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  has  paid 
very  great  attention  to  this  program.  It 
feels  a  very  great  sense  of  urgency  for 
this  program,  as  does  the  I*ubllc  Works 
Committee,  and  when  the  agency  down- 
town gets  around  to  giving  this  program 
the  emphasis  Congress  WEints  them  to 


give  the  program,  then  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  appropriate  funds 
necessary  for  the  program. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  hUs  statement,  which 
I  think  is  consistent  with  my  statement, 
which  is  that  the  agency  requested  only 
$225  million,  which  is  one-third  of  the 
authorization.  Therefore,  it  has  not  giv- 
en this  program  adequate  priority,  par- 
ticularly as  compared  to  some  programs 
such  as  highway  beautlflcatlon.  where 
they  wanted  100  percent  of  funds.  That 
is  why  I  say  they  are  caught  with  lack 
of  proper  authority  for  other  parts  of 
the  program. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
measure  now  before  us,  S.  3206,  is  long 
overdue. 

The  residents  of  southeastern  Ohio, 
and  much  of  the  Nation,  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  problems  of  water  pollu- 
tion. They  continue  to  see  the  problem 
grow  and  very  little  being  accomplished 
to  clean  up  the  waters  of  our  country. 

The  development  and  enhancement  of 
our  water  resources  for  municipalities, 
industries,  agriculture,  recreation,  and 
fish  and  wildlife  purposes  has  been  one 
of  the  most  difficult  areas  of  concern  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  almost  unanimous  agreement 
that  watching  our  water  resources  de- 
teriorate has  been  a  p>alnful  experience. 

The  State  and  local  governmental  au- 
thorities charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  water  pollution  control  have  relied 
upon  appropriations  of  the  Congress.  The 
result  of  inadequate  appropriation  has 
made  it  necessary  to  look  for  supplemen- 
tal funding  methods.  Not  to  accomplish 
this  would  mean  that  sewage  treatment 
construction  programs  would  be  deterred 
rather  than  helped  by  Federal  partici- 
pation. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  this  im- 
portant legislation  had  to  be  left  until 
the  waning  days  of  Congress  before  com- 
ing up  for  consideration.  But  that  is  in 
the  past,  and  we  must  look  to  the  future. 
And  we  hope  to  be  able  to  look  to  a  future 
of  clean  rivers  and  lakes  and  streams. 

I  supported  this  measure  in  committee 
and  I  urge  support  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of 
1968. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  this  act.  I  think  anyone  must 
realize  that  proper  use  of  water  and 
proper  quality  control  is  paramount  as 
far  as  the  welfare  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  this  bill 
has  been  cleaned  up  properly  ir  the 
House,  and  we  all  know  the  art  of  the 
possible.  Can  we  have  the  assurance  of 
the  chairman  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  the  bill  as  Improved 
in  this  body  is  the  bill  we  will  have  or 
that  possibly  we  will  have  no  bUl  at  all 
in  these  waning  days  of  this  session  of 
Congress? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say 


to  the  gentleman  that  I  addressed  my- 
self to  this,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  also.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  believe  it  is  this  bill  or  none. 
As  far  as  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
indicates,  he  supports  this  legislation  and 
he  hopes  it  will  pass.  It  is  up  to  the  other 
body  whether  they  want  a  conference.  I 
think  a  conference  will  kill  it. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  ((leVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  comment  on  one  asi}ect  of  water  pol- 
lution control  for  the  Record.  I  think 
the  Record  should  show  that  In  the 
hearings  on  this  legislation,  which  we 
held  last  spring,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Mr.  Udall,  assured  the  commit- 
tee that  the  State  agencies  most  directly 
Involved  in  this  whole  problem  of  clean- 
ing up  our  water  and  the  local  com- 
munities would  be  consulted  in  connec- 
tion with  these  legislative  proposals. 

I  regret  to  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  the  pec^le  of  my  State  knew 
nothing  about  this  legislation  whatso- 
ever. William  A.  Healy,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  New  Hampshire  Water  Sup- 
ply and  Pollution  Control  Commission, 
told  me  personally  that  he  had  neither 
been  told  that  this  legislation  was  going 
to  be  brought  up.  nor  advised  as  to  its 
details.  The  same  is  true  of  the  New  Eng- 
land group  that  is  charged  with  clear- 
ing up  the  water  of  New  England.  I  think 
it  is  regrettable  and  a  breach  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary,  that  no 
followthrough  was  made,  especially 
since  the  Secretary  himself  assured  the 
Public  Works  Committee  that  the  State 
agencies  involved  would  be  consulted  and 
advised.  These  assurances  were  made 
during  the  hearing  on  H.R.  15906  and 
related  bills,  held  on  April  23.  24.  25,  and 
May  2.  and  can  be  found  on  pages  621-24 
of  the  printed  committee  hearings.  They 
read,  in  part,  as  follows: 

CONSULTATION    WfTH   STATS  AND  LOCAL 
COVraiNMENTS 

Since,  as  you  said,  Mr.  Hughee,  you  had 
gone  over  this  matter  with  cities,  counties, 
and  States,  and  sat  down  with  them,  your 
Implication  was  at  least  that  you  had  some 
expression  of  support  from  them.  I  think 
the  Secretary  would  be  interested  In  a  letter 
I  received  from  Mr.  Healy.  executive  director 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Water  Supply  and 
Pollution  Control  Commission.  He  writes  me 
as  follows,  under  letter  dated  April  25: 

"You  might  be  interested  to  know,  too. 
that  this  measure  was  reviewed  at  the  New 
England  Interstate  Water  Pollution  Control 
Commission  meeting  in  Portland.  Maine,  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  review,  the  Commission  members  unani- 
mously voted  to  recommend  that  the  bill  be 
rejected.  There  are  so  many  defects  in  it 
that  this  seems  to  be  the  preferred  course 
of  action,  rather  than  any  attempt  to  offer 
appropriate  amendments.  I  am  sure  you,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  various  New  Eng- 
land delegations,  will  be  receiving  formal 
notice  of  the  Interstate  Commission  action 
from  the  Executive  Secretary,  Alfred 
Peloquln." 

Now.  with  a  rather  critical  letter  like  that 
before  us  and  now  in  the  record.  I  raise  the 
question  as  to  Just  how  much  ground  work 
was  laid  vinth  State,  municipal,  and  county 
governments  before  15907  came  up  here  be- 
fore this  committee? 

Mr.    HuoHn.  Well,    I    think    the    State, 
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county,  and  city  organizations  obviously  can 
and  should  speak  for  themselves. 

For  the  record  we  did  meet  very  extensively 
with  them,  discussed  the  bill  on  several  oc- 
casions and  In  considerable  detail.  Their 
reactions  were  understandably  mixed  and — 

Mr.     Clbveland.  Excuse     me.     You     said 
mixed."  Was  there  anybody  who  was  for  it 
111  that  group? 

Mr.  Hughes.  My  answer  Is  yes.  I  think, 
though,  they  should  speak  for  themselves, 
because  their  positions  have  shifted  from 
time  to  time. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Are  there  available  to  this 
committee  State  authorities  to  come  before 
I  his  commilttee  and  say  this  Is  our  bill  and 
we  are  for  It? 

Mr.    Hughes.   I   do   not   know   that   I   can 
mswer  that.  Mr.  Cleveland.  I  certainly  am  not 
i.ere   speaking   for   the   State,   local,   or   city 
rganlzatlons. 

The  question  Mr.  Cramer  asked  and  the 
•ne  I  was  responding  to  was  related  to  work 
uone  with  them  and  what  the  possibilities 
were  for  resolving  this  tax  exemption  ques- 
uon.  And  we  certainly  are  aware  of  the 
problem  and  have  worked  closely  with  and 
tried  to  keep  the  State  and  local  organiza- 
tions fully  Informed  as  to  our  problems,  and 
we  have  tried  to  be  acquainted  with  their 
problems. 

We  certainly  are  aware  we  have  not  rc- 
iolved  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  You  have  not  resolved — I 
trank  that  is  a  euphemistic  way  of  stating  It. 

It  would  appear  to  me,  from  this  letter  and 
from  what  you  told  me,  although  you  have 
talked  to  these  people.  It  was  more  In  the 
nature  of  a  warning  It  did  not  sound  to  me 
like  any  kind  of  partnership,  cooperative 
effort. 

If  I  have  heard  it  once,  I  have  heard  it  100 
•  lines — I  know  the  Secretary  feels  this  wsty — 
If  we  are  going  to  lick  this  water  pollution 
problem  In  this  country.  It  has  to  be  done 
on  a  cooperative  partnership  basis  by  the 
Federal  Government,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments I  have  heard  that  so  many  times. 
It  Is  very  distressing  to  me  that  a  bill  like 

his  was  never  apparently  discussed  in  ad- 
vance, never  had  any  acceptance  from  not 
unly  my  own  State,  but  all  of  the  New  Eng- 
l.ind  States. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Mr  Cleveland,  the  bill  was 
discussed  with  the  organizations  of  State, 
county,  and  local  people  and  we  would  be 
pleased  to  meet  with  the  New  England  peo- 
ple to  talk  about  It,  about  their  particular 
jjroblems.  But  it  was  discussed  extensively 
snd  m  no  sense  on  a  notice-giving  basis. 

We  were  trying  honestly  to  acquaint  them 
with  some  of  the  problems  we  saw  in  the 
.guaranteeing  of  tax  exempt  obligations  and 
;o  seek  ways  of  cooperatively  dealing  with 
this  problem. 

VN.^WARE      of     opposition      in      KEW      ENGLAND 
STATES    TO    ENACTMENT    OF    H.E.     15907 

Secretary  Udall.  Congressman.  I  would  like 
n  say.  If  I  may.  because  I  was  disturbed  by 
the  letter  that  you  read,  our  conversations, 
-f  necessity  because  when  we  are  drafting 
new  legislation  of  this  kind,  we  cannot  go 
into  the  regions,  are  with  the  national  orga- 
i.tzatlons,  the  organization  of  counties,  the 
municipal  or  league  of  cities,  and  the  mayor's 
urganlzatlons.  We  did  confer  with  them 

Now.  we  have  been  aware  all  along  that 
there  were  differences  and  objections  that 
they  had  to  certain  details.  But  all  of  oiu- 
conversations  at  the  national  level  have  Indi- 
cated that  everyone  was  of  the  view,  although 
there  are  still  differences  on  the  bill,  that  we 
could  work  out  a  bill  and  get  satisfactory 
legislation.  And  I  am  very  surprised  to  find 
the  New  England  peop!e  say  they  want  the 
bill  thrown  out. 

I  know  that  certainly  Is  not  Senator 
Muskle's  view. 

If  they  have  some  particular  objections.  I 
wish  they  would  come  to  Washington  and  sit 


down  with  you  and  with  us,  and  I  am  sure 
we  can  work  any  questions  out  Because  I 
do  not  see  any  disagreements  so  deep  here 
that  this  committee  cannot  do  as  it  has  In 
the  past  and  write  a  workable  bill. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  wondered  if  you  or  any 
member  of  your  staff  were  aware  of  that 
meeting? 

Secretary  Udall.  It  came  to  me  as  quite  a 
shock  to  hear  you  read  a  letter  like  that, 
because  I  was  not  aware  there  was  this  kind 
of  concern  by  any  of  the  State  groups.  Noth- 
ing has  come  to  my  desk  that  would  Indicate 
that. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  was  equally  surprised  to 
read  the  letter  when  I  first  saw  It  on  my 
desk,  because  I  assumed,  of  course,  that  leg- 
islation of  this  Import,  and  far-reaching  Im- 
pact, that  at  least  appropriate  members  of 
your  Department  would  have  touched  bases 
with  at  least  the  State  authority.  I  cannot 
break  It  down.  In  the  first  Instance,  to  the 
city  and  municipal  level,  but  I  would  think 
at  least  with  the  far-reaching  Impact  of  this 
legislation,  that  at  least  you  would  have 
touched  bases  with  the  State  water  supply 
and  pollution  control  commissions. 

Secretary  Udall.  Congressman,  as  you  know, 
we  have  a  direct  line  of  communication  on 
water  pollution  control  with  all  of  the  States 
We  have  very^B»d  relations  with  most  of 
them.  a^V 

As  a  result  aipk-hat  you  brought  up  this 
morning,  I  am^lng  to  ask  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Edwards  and  Commissioner  Moore  to 
get  In  touch  with  them  by  phone  today, 
find  out  If  meetings  can  be  set  up.  and  let's 
get  this  clarified.  Because  it  has  not  come  to 
my  attention  that  any  group  of  States  had 
such  serious  reservations  about  the  legisla- 
tion. We  have  had  very  good  reaction  gen- 
erally. 

Mr.  Cleveland  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Last  Friday.  October  4. 1  sent  Secretary 
Udall  a  telegram  objecting  to  the  way  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  (S. 
3206  >  had  been  handled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  The  text  of  my  tele- 
gram was  as  follows: 

Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  DC: 

In  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  on  May  2.  1968.  you  testified 
you  had  a  direct  line  of  communication  on 
water  pollution  control  with  all  of  the  States 
and  have  good  relations  with  most  of  them. 
On  October  2,  1968,  Commissioner  Joe  G. 
Moore,  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration, testified  that  the  Department 
of  Interior  favored  enactment  of  the  com- 
mittee print  of  S.  3206  then  being  marked  up 
by  the  committee.  Mr.  Moore  further  testi- 
fied that  the  views  of  affected  State  officials 
with  respect  to  the  committee  print  S.  3206 
had  not  been  obtained.  In  my  opinion,  this 
Is  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  State  and  lo- 
cal officials  re.sponslble  for  administering  the 
water  pollution  program. 

James  C.  Cleveland, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
ray  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 


Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  comment  on  the  statement 
previously  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
money  left  over,  not  t>eing  used  in  water 
pollution  control,  and  the  fact  that  the 
administration  recommended  only  about 
$225  million,  much  less  than  the  $450 
million  which  had  been  authorizea  by 
the  bill  from  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  State  after 
State  in  this  Nation  informed  us.  before 
the  appropriation  bill  came  up.  that  tliey 
were  ready  and  had  met  all  the  require- 
ments to  use  their  State's  allocation  of 
funds.  We  were  very  certain  at  that  time, 
if  the  money  authorized,  the  $450  million, 
had  been  appropriated,  the  States  were 
ready  and  had  met  requirements  and 
could  go  ahead  with  their  water  pollu- 
tion control  programs. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey,  for  one,  had 
been  slated  to  get  about  $14  million.  It 
stated  it  had  met  all  the  requirements 
and  was  ready  for  $14  million,  but  It  was 
cut  back  to  $5  miUlon. 

If  we  look  throughout  the  country  we 
can  see  we  could  have  used  much  more 
money  effectively  than  the  House  appro- 
priated: and.  to  be  fair,  much  more 
money  effectively  than  the  House  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Of  course  the 
gentleman  realizes  his  quarrel  is  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  does  not  normally  in- 
crease appropriations  over  the  request  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  that  extent. 
I  would  suggest  the  gentleman  talk  to 
the  people  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  try  to  get  them  to  in- 
crease the  budget  estimates.  At  that  time 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  give 
every  consideration  it  possibly  can  to  the 
request.  We  feel  just  as  much  urgency 
about  this  program  as  the  gentleman 
does. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
nian. 

I  do  not  believe  the  quarrel  is  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  because  an 
amendment  was  offered  on  the  floor  by 
me  to  replace  the  funds.  So  the  quarrel 
is  possibly  with  the  House,  if  with  any- 
one. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright] 
who  has  played  a  very  important  role  in 
all  the  water  pollution  control  legisla- 
tion, 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  3206,  which  has  been  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  In  1966  Congress  enacted 
theJClean  Waters  Restoration  Act  which 
autfiorized  a  program  of  $3.45  billion  for 
the  construction  of  waste  treatment 
works  over  a  5-year  period.  Three  years 
have  passed  since  that  authorization,  and 
less  than  half  of  the  authorization  for 
those  3  years  has  been  appropriated  thus 
far.  The  States  and  local  communities 
have  need  of  the  Federal  funds  to  enable 
them  to  construct  the  waste  treatment 
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works  that  are  essential  to  carry  out  their 
obligations  under  the  water  quality 
standards  program. 

S.  3206  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  enter  Into  long-term  contracts 
up  to  30  years  to  pay  the  Federal  share  in 
Installments  during  fiscal  years  1969. 
1970,  and  1971.  The  amount  of  the  con- 
tract limitations  will  be  established  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  shall 
not  exceed  twice  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  the  grant  program  in  excess  of 
$100  million  during  fiscal  years  1969  and 
1970  In  1971  the  contract  sum  will  be  on 
a  1-for-l  basis,  that  Is.  equal  to  the 
sum  appropriated  for  grants  in  excess  of 
$100  million. 

In  addition,  the  bill  will  continue  the 
present  reimbursement  features  which 
were  attached  to  the  program  in  1966  and 
will  direct  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  en- 
ter Into  contracts  with  the  States  upon 
the  States  request  covering  treatment 
works  that  have  been  built  since  June  30, 
1966.  but  which  have  received  no  Federal 
funds  or  only  partial  Federal  funds  be- 
cause «f-*  lack  of  appropriations. 

In  addition  to  this  supplemental  fl- 
rumclng  program,  the  bill  would  author- 
ize a  new  lake  pollution  control  research 
and  demonstration  program,  a  new  acid 
mine  water  pollution  control  demonstra- 
tion program,  and  a  program  of  research 
into  the  control  of  oil  pollution  and  the 
removal  of  discharged  oil. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  control 
for  the  treatment  of  sewage  from  all 
vessels,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  ex- 
cept recreational  vessels  and  commer- 
cial fishing  vessels  of  45  feet  in  length 
or  less. 

The  enforcement  of  this  new  program 
wiU  be  carried  out  by  the  Coast  Guard 
after  the  Secretary  of  Interior  estab- 
lishes standards  of  performance  for  ma- 
rine sanitation  devices  to  be  Installed  on 
board  these  vessels. 

The  bill  would  strengthen  the  Federal 
Government's  ability  to  control  dis- 
charges of  oil  from  vessels  into  the  navi- 
gable waterways  of  the  United  States 
and  contiguous  zones.  It  would  provide 
criminal  penalties  for  willful  violations 
and  civil  penalties  for  negligent  or  will- 
ful discharges.  In  addition  to  this,  it 
would  require  the  owner  or  operator  of 
a  vessel  who  willfully  and  negligently 
discharges  oil  or  other  matter  to  clean 
it  up  and,  if  he  fails  to  do  so.  it  would 
enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  his 
delegate  which,  in  most  cases,  would  be 
the  Coast  Guard,  to  clean  up  the  oil  and 
to  recover  the  cost  thereof  from  the  neg- 
ligent owner  or  operator.  It  would  limit 
the  vessel's  owner  or  operator's  liability 
to  $5  million  or  $6  per  gross  registered 
ton.  whichever  is  less.  It  would  author- 
ize a  revolving  fund  of  up  to  $2.5  million 
to  be  used  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  cleaning  up  discharged  oil  or  other 
matter. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  carry  out  a 
study  relative  to  the  need  for  and  meas- 
ures to  provide  financial  responsibility 
and  limitations  on  liability  with  respect 
to  vessels  using  U.S.  waterways. 

Permit  me  to  express  the  very  sincere 
hope  that  the  other  body  will  accept 


this  bill  as  amended  in  the  House.  Due 
to  the  lateness  of  the  session,  this  seems 
extremely  vital  to  the  end  that  this  con- 
structive legislation  may  pass  in  the 
present  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  this  most  Important  pollution- 
control  legislation. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Of  course  I  j  ield  to  my 
colleague  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
provision  in  this  legislation  to  take  care 
of  the  oil  pollution  problem  which  results 
from  drilling  In  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  will  respond  to  that 
question  as  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer!  responded  to 
similar  questions.  The  question  of  drill- 
ing is  covered  under  existing  legislation. 
It  Is  my  very  distinct  impression  that 
quite  stringent  requirements  are  being 
imposed  imder  the  law  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  when  it  permits 
leave  for  drilling.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  Is  already  under  a  mandate  by 
the  Congress  to  require  very  liigh  stand- 
ards of  operation  and  cleanliness  and 
the  removal  of  any  discharges.  Addi- 
tionally, I  think  that  question  would 
properly  fall  within  the  purview  of  the 
study  being  created  by  this  bill.  We  would 
hope  to  address  ourselves  to  any  neces- 
sary additions  to  that  law  in  subsequent 
legislation. 

Mr  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford]. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota yielding  to  me. 

I  wish  to  ask  a  question,  but  I  would 
like  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  ques- 
tion first.  Governor  Romney  and  the 
Michigan  Legislature  have  put  on  our 
ballot  this  November  a  $330  million  ex- 
pedited water  pollution  control  program 
where  the  State  of  Michigan  will  move 
more  rapidly  than  they  could  have  under 
any  other  program  to  solve  the  problem 
of  water  pollution  in  our  State.  In  the 
retirement  of  the  State  bonds  It  was  an- 
ticipated that  the  Federal  payments  that 
would  come  at  a  subsequent  date  could 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  contributing 
to  the  retirement  of  the  bonds.  Is  there 
anything  in  this  bill  that  precludes  us 
from  proceeding  more  rapidly  in  the 
solution  of  Michigan's  water  pollution 
problem  and  still  getting  that  benefit  of 
whatever  Federal  payments  would  sub- 
sequently come  from  this  Federal  pro- 
gram for  the  retirement  of  our  State 
water  pollution  control  bonds? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  bill  that  would  preclude  your  State 
from  getting  benefits  to  expedite  con- 
struction projects  as  fast  as  possible. 
Your  State  is  to  be  commended  for  tak- 
ing a  course  of  action  which  our  com- 
mittee for  a  number  of  years  has  encour- 
aged States  to  undertake.  This  bill  will 


enable  municipalities,  under  the  laws  of 
their  respective  States,  to  construct  pol- 
lution abatement  control  facilities  which 
meet  the  criteria  spelled  out  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  directives  of  the  Secre- 
tary, and  during  the  course  of  a  period 
of  30  years  they  will  be  reimbursed  for 
the  Federal  share  to  which  they  are  ju.s- 
tlflably  entitled. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  I  compliment 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  I  think 
this  is  good  legislation  andJiope  that  the 
House  version  becomes  law. 

Mr.  BLATNIK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr 
KluczynskiI. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
3206.  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  of  which  I  am  prlvlleped 
to  be  a  member.  May  I.  at  this  time,  pav 
particular  tribute  to  the  floor  manager 
of  the  legislation  and  the  champion  of 
water  pollution  control  in  this  country, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  Con- 
gressman John  A.  Blatnik,  to  my  great 
and  good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  Congressman 
George  H.  Fallon,  and  two  such  out- 
standing figures  in  this  field,  Jim  Wright 
and  Ed  Edmondson,  and  a  fine  younu 
member  of  the  committee,  Jim  Howard. 
of  New  Jersey.  May  I  also  acknowledge 
the  fine  work  done  by  the  minority  on 
this  legislation  and  pay  particular  trib- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  CramerI. 

S.  3206  embodies  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant steps  taken  in  recent  years  and 
supplements  and  continues  the  great 
programs  established  by  the  1965  and 
1966  water  pollution  control  acts,  ol 
which  I  am  proud  to  say  this  adminis- 
tration made  the  basic  recommendations, 
as  it  has  for  the  legislation  before  u.s 
today.  I  am  particularly  gratified  to  see 
in  this  legislation  language  which  would 
embody  in  essence  a  further  study  and 
hopeful  solution  of  the  problems  affect- 
ing the  degradation  of  our  lakes,  which 
would  cover  the  Great  Lakes.  I  have  a 
particular  interest  In  this  provision  of 
S.  3206  because  of  Lake  Michigan,  which 
is  adjacent  to  my  hometown  of  Chicago. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  find  within  this 
legislation  which  Is  pending  before  us 
today  for  the  first  time  language  to  take 
positive  steps  to  help  solve  the  problem 
of  pollution  of  water  by  vessels  and  also 
the  overall  question  of  oil  pollution  from 
vessels.  I  know  there  is  still  much  more 
to  be  done  In  both  fields,  but  I  am  happy 
to  see  action  being  taken  at  this  time  by 
this  body. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  one  of  the 
highlights  of  the  bill.  In  my  opinion,  is 
the  constructive  effort  being  made  here 
by  the  Congress  and  the  sponsors  of  thi.s 
legislation  to  provide  new,  needed,  addi- 
tional financing  as  a  substitute  for  and 
an  addition  to  the  present  provisions  of 
law  as  they  relate  to  water  pollution.  The 
program  for  contract  financing  is  the 
finest  part  of  the  bill  before  us  today. 

This  is  a  pood  bill.  I  have  supported 
the    water    pollution    control    program 
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since  I  became  a  Member  of  Congress 
and  will  continue  to  join  the  fight  for 
Improved  water  quality  until  the  day  the 
waters  of  America  are  restored  to  their 
pristine  glory. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Keith  1. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
-entleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

You  have  provisos  here  pertaining  to 
commercial  fishing  vessels.  Will  the  small 
commercial  fishing  vessels,  which  are, 
nevertheless,  more  than  45  feet  in  length 
and  spend  very  little  time  in  inland 
waters  have  to  construct  a  sewage  sys- 
tem? Their  present  sewage  facilities  are 
adequate  and  the  public  health  and 
.safety  is  not  threatened. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  We  liave  exceptions  for 
these  vessels  which  are  recreational  craft 
and  commercial  fishing  vessels  under  45 
feet  in  length.  They  would  not  be  sub- 
jected to  any  of  these  directives. 

Mr.  KEITH.  We  have  100  vessels  or 
nore  in  New  Bedford  which  are  larger 
than  45  feet  in  length  but  are  still  small 
\£.ssels.  They  are  financially  hard 
pressed.  Actually  there  is  no  need  for 
additional  sewage  treatment  facilities  on 
these  vessels  because  they  do  not  dis- 
charge their  sewage  into  navigable 
waters  now.  They  spend  their  time  at  sea. 
They  go  into  port,  unload,  and  the  crew 
'-'oes  ashore.  They  do  not  live  on  board 
when  they  are  in  port. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
entleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  fur- 
:her  reply  to  the  question  posed  by  the 
-entleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Keith],  section  18(2)  as  contained  on 
page  29  of  the  committee  report  specif- 
ically provides  a  grandfather  clause  for 
those  vessels  presently  in  existence,  not 
requiring  conformance  until  such  time 
as  these  devices  are  replaced  or  found 
not  to  be  In  compliance  with  State 
.'itatutes.  So  there  is  a  grandfather  clause 
which  does  take  into  consideration  the 
problem  that  obviously  exists  about 
which  the  gentleman  is  concerned. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  verj'  much. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Schadeberg]. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  section  of  this  Na- 
tion is  in  more  dire  need  of  action  on 
water  pollution  than  my  own  State  of 
Wisconsin  and  neighboring  States  where 
the  great  inland  waterways  and  streams 
provide  prime  recreation  areas  for  all 
Americans. 

For  this  reason  I  vote  "yes"  today  on 
S.  3206  as  amended  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  for  the  reason  that 
the  halfhearted  attempts  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  get  action  on  water  pol- 
lution will,  with  the  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure, now  go  into  high  gear. 

It  Is  not  a  perfect  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 


but  not  because  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  has  failed  in  its  attempt  to 
make  it  so.  In  fact,  the  House  version  of 
the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of 
1968,  though  late  in  reaching  the  floor 
of  the  House,  Injects  some  reality  into 
the  facts  of  life  about  our  decaying 
streams,  rivers,  and  lakes.  For  far  too 
long  the  experimenters  and  researchers, 
the  commissions  and  study  groups,  ap- 
pointed by  the  administration  and  lav- 
ished with  taxpayer  cash,  have  kept  the 
solution  to  dying  waters  In  the  labora- 
tory. Even  at  this  late  date,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  administration  asked  for  only  $225 
million  to  tackle  this  nationwide  problem, 
when  the  existing  law  authorizes  appro- 
priations of  $700  million  for  fiscal  year 
1969  and  upward  to  $1.25  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  our  action 
today,  which  I  heartily  support,  we  are 
serving  notice  that  we  are  fed  up  with 
days  and  months  and  years  of  dilly-dally- 
ing over  the  problem  of  water  pollution. 

We  have  seen  this  problem — or  the 
study  of  it — reorganized,  redirected, 
shuffled  from  one  agency  to  another,  un- 
til it  has  gotten  so  that  State  and  local 
governments  are  confused  and  disgusted 
with  Federal  indecision. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  proceed  to 
conference  with  this  bill.  Let  us  encour- 
age our  conferees  to  press  for  our  amend- 
ments and  then.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Nation,  its  conservationists, 
its  sportsmen,  and  the  ordinary,  forgot- 
ten Americans  who  have  been  footing  the 
bill  these  many  years,  will  have  some- 
thing clean,  decent,  and  usable  for  the 
dollars  they  have  been  investing. 

Mr,  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  announce  my  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  bill  on  water  quality  improvement. 
It  is  a  long  step  forward  and  a  vast  im- 
provement to  the  legislation  already  en- 
acted. As  has  been  noted  already  this 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  enter  into  up  to  30-year  con- 
tracts to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the 
construction  costs  of  waste  treatment 
works  during  fiscal  years  1969.  1970,  and 
1971, 

The  bill  would  provide  that,  before  en- 
tering into  any  contract  the  appropria- 
tion acts  for  those  years  would  establish 
contract  limits  which  in  fiscal  years  1969 
and  1970  cannot  exceed  twice  the  amount 
appropriated  in  excess  of  $100  million — 
the  sum  available  for  municipalities  of 
125,000  population  or  less — for  grants  in 
those  fiscal  years  and  in  fiscal  year  1971 
such  limits  cannot  exceed  the  sum  ap- 
propriated in  excess  of  $100  million  for 
grants; 

It  would  strengthen  the  ability  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Coast 
Guard  to  prevent  discharges  of  oil  into 
U.S.  waterways  and  the  contiguous  zone; 

It  would  enable  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  cope  with  the  discharge  of  oil 
spills  into  the  U.S.  waterways  and  the 
waters  of  the  contiguous  zone  and  into 
the  waters  beyond  the  contiguous  zone; 

It  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  carry  out  an  oil  pollution  con- 
trol research  program; 

It  would  authorize  j-esearch  and 
demonstration  programs  to  control  lake 


pollution  and  acid  and  other  mine  water 
pollution; 

It  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior upon  request  of  any  State  to  enter 
into  contracts  covering  works  which  have 
been  approved  by  him  since  June  30. 
1966.  but  which  ^lave  not  been  fully 
funded  through  the  present  grant  pro- 
gram; 

It  would  authorize  the  Secretary'  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Coast  Guard  to  jointly 
carry  out  a  program  of  control  of  sew- 
age discharges  from  all  vessels,  except 
recreational  vessels  and  commercial  fish- 
ing vessels  of  45  feet  or  less  in  length; 
and 

It  would  authorize  a  revolving  fund  of 
up  to  2,5  million  for  the  cleanup  of  oil 
and  other  matter  spills  and  would  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  carry 
out  a  15-month  study  of  the  need  for 
and  measures  to  provide  financial  re- 
sponsibility and  limitations  on  liability 
with  respect  to  vessels  using  US,  water- 
ways and  to  report  to  Congress  by 
January  1,  1970. 

In  the  history  of  the  United  States  It 
should  be  noted  that  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  played  a  great  part  in  originat- 
ing and  planning  this  type  of  legislation 
and  It  is  significant  to  note  this  was  the 
real  beginning  of  the  conservation  move- 
ment of  which  this  bill  Is  a  part. 

The  development  and  enhancement 
of  our  water  resources  for  municipalities, 
industries,  agriculture,  recreation,  and 
fish  and  wildlife  purposes,  pollution  con- 
trol is  one  of  the  most  difficult  areas  of 
concern  that  we  have  had  to  face.  In  1966 
Congress  enacted  the  Clean  Water  Res- 
toration Act  of  1966  which  streamlined 
the  present  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram and  authorized  additional  funds 
to  carry  out  that  program.  That  act  au- 
thorized appropriations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  waste  treatment  works  in  fiscal 
year  1968  of  $450  million,  In  fiscal  year 
1969  of  $700  million,  fiscal  year  1970  of 
Si  billion,  and  fiscal  year  1971  of  $1.25 
billion.  Appropriations  have  fallen  far 
short  of  the  stated  authorizations  of  1966. 
For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1969  the  au- 
thorization was  $700  million,  but  only 
$214  million  was  appropriated. 

Tlie  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act 
of  1968  is  designed  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional method  of  financing  the  waste 
treatment  construction  program  in  order 
to  bring  us  closer  to  the  projected  au- 
thorizations of  1966  and  to  enable  the 
States  to  meet  the  schedules  set  forth  un- 
der the  water  quality  standards  program. 
At  the  same  time  this  legislation  Is  de- 
signed to  get  at  other  sources  of  pollu- 
tion such  as  the  control  of  lake  pollution, 
the  control  of  acid  and  other  mine  water 
pollution,  the  control  of  oil  pollution,  and 
the  control  of  sewage  from  vessels  using 
our  waterways. 

Particular  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  the  contract  approach  that  is  pro- 
vided In  this  legislation  for  financins  the 
waste  treatment  construction  program. 
The  Committee  of  Public  Works,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  considers  this  ap- 
proach as  an  additional  and  temporary 
measure  of  financing  the  program.  The 
committee  w  as  greatly  concerned  that  the 
contract  approach  not  be  used  to  sup- 
plant the  ongoing  grant  program  and  we 
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believe  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
In  the  future  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tions available  for  the  basic  grant  pro- 
gram 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  want  to  Join  my 
colleagues  to  pay  tribute  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  TMr.  BlatnikI,  and  the  mi- 
nority leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramzr].  under  whose  guid- 
ance we  were  successful  in  getting  sev- 
eral amendments  to  this  lesislation  for 
improving  it  and  which  will  enhance  the 
advancing  to  the  goal  to  eliminate  as 
much  as  possible  the  pollution  problem. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hap- 
py to  support  S.  3206.  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Among 
other  things  this  will  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  works  with  any  State,  mu- 
nicipality. Intermuniclpal.  or  interstate 
agency  that  serves  125.000  people  or  a 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area. 
'  No  "more  Important  single  issue  faces 
our  country  today  than  the  problem  of 
good  water.  The  steadily  increasing  pol- 
lution of  the  once-clean  waters  of  the 
United  States  has  been  a  problem  of  im- 
mediate concern  to  all  citizens.  The  mag- 
nitude of  this  problem  is  so  great  that  a 
solution  must  be  found  in  short  order, 
and  such  a  solution  will  require  the  con- 
centrated action  of  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  private  industry. 

In  my  own  State  of  Ohio,  on  Novem- 
ber 5.  we  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  State  issue  No.  1  which  calls  for 
the  Issuance  of  bonds  in  the  amount  of 
$120  million  for  water  management.  Of 
this  amount.  $100  million  will  be  used 
for  State  matching  funds  for  Federal 
grants.  The  other  $20  million  is  for  de- 
velopment of  plans  on  a  statewide  level 
for  combating  water  pollution.  Passage 
of  this  bond  issue  will  provide  needed 
funds  at  the  local  level. 

The  problem  of  water  pollution  is  of 
particular  concern  to  my  own  22d  Dis- 
trict, since  we  are  immediately  east  of 
the  Cuyahoga  River  which  feeds  much 
pollution  into  Lake  Erie.  Also  much  of 
the  22d  District  borders  on  Lake  Erie, 
which  is  aging  faster  than  the  other 
Great  Lakes  because  of  pollution  and 
also  because  of  its  particular  character- 
istics such  as  shallowness,  and  its  black 
organic  shale  bottom. 

Many  miles  of  waterways  within  the 
Greater  Cleveland- Akron  area  are  grossly 
polluted.  Most  waterways  throughout  the 
metropolitan  park  systems  are  either 
esthetically  objectionable  or  constitute 
a  definite  health  hazard.  In  places  the 
waters  are  chocked  with  debris,  rotting 
organic  msisses.  oils,  garbage,  and  other 
municipal  and  industrial  waste. 

Cleveland  needs  extensive  repairs  and 
maintenance  of  its  sewer  system.  Private 
Industry  is  in  the  process  of  installing 
additional  pollution  abatement  equip- 
ment, but  all  of  this  will  take  much 
money  and  time.  It  is  uncertain  that 
Lake  Erie  can  feasibly  be  returned  to  its 
preexisting  state  of  aging,  that  condi- 
tion which  existed  prior  to  man's  ap- 
pearance, or  even  to  the  condition  which 
existed  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  But 


the  rate  of  aging,  now  accelerating  rap- 
idly, can  be  brought  back  to  near  the 
natural  rate.  Most  Important  is  that 
changes  will  result  in  a  major  improve- 
ment in  water  quality  and  that  quality 
will  be  sustained. 

In  this  connection,  the  passage  of 
S.  3206  will  be  an  important  step  and  I 
am  glad  to  support  it. 

Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  en- 
thusiastically support  this  legislation  and 
I  want  particularly  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  the  com- 
mittee for  the  work  that  they  have  done 
In  extending  the  scope  of  this  legislation 
to  cover  areas  of  water  pollution  control 
additional  to  those  in  the  original  legis- 
tion. 

In  particular  I  am  pleased  about  the 
Inclusion  of  the  authorization  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  an 
oil  pollution  control  research  program. 
We  have  had  experience  on  the  Connec- 
ticut shore  with  the  Injurious  effects  of 
oil  pollution  and  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation in  this  area  myself.  I  am  pleased 
that  this  area  of  pollution  has  been  given 
attention.  The  provision  for  financial 
responsibility  and  limitations  on  liability 
for  oil  vessels  using  U.S.  waterways  shows 
that  th«  committee  is  abreast  of  the 
problems  created  in  recent  years  by  the 
increase  in  oil  transport  by  vessel. 

I  am  also  gratified  to  note  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Coast 
Guard  have  been  authorized  to  carry  out 
a  program  of  control  and  sewage  dis- 
charges from  vessels.  Since  the  inspection 
of  Connecticut  pollution  in  1963  by  the 
Jones  committee,  on  which  I  serve,  I 
have  been  acutely  aware  of  this  problem 
and  it  is  satisfying  to  find  that  this  need 
has  also  been  appreciated  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  method 
of  providing  authority  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  contracts  up 
to  30  years  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of 
waste  treatment  works.  This  method  per- 
mits an  increase  in  the  capacity  of  local 
governmental  units  to  construct  plants 
without  requiring  an  abnormal  increase 
in  appropriations  which  as  a  matter  of 
history  have  never  approximated  the  au- 
thorizations in  this  area. 

I  do  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
increase  the  appropriations  in  this  field, 
even  though  I  am  well  aware  of  the  gen- 
eral need  to  keep  our  governmental 
spending  within  our  national  capacity  to 
pay. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  In  stjsong  support  of  S.  3206.  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1968, 
and  I  commend  the  initiative  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  I  Mr.  Cramer  1 .  the 
chaii-man  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  PallonI.  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Bl.^tnik],  who  intro- 
duced the  bill. 

This  legislation  is  a  constructive  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  caused  by  a  re- 
duction in  Federal  expenditures.  Its  prin- 
cipal provisions  seek  to  preserve  the 
momentum  achieved  in  the  last  several 
years  in  water  pollution  control  despite 
a  cutback  in  the  amoimt  of  Federal  as- 
sistance available  in  the  forthcoming  fis- 
cal years. 


In  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of 
1966.  the  Congress  provided  for  a  vastly 
increased  program  of  Federal  assistance 
for  municipal  waste  treatment  plant  con- 
struction, growing  from  an  authorization 
of  $150  million  in  fiscal  year  1967  to  $1  25 
billion  for  1971.  In  addition,  the  1966  la, 
permitted  a  full  30-percent  Federal  con- 
tribution to  eligible  projects  and  in- 
creased the  maximum  grant  to  as  hith 
as  55  percent  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 

Maintenance  of  the  projected  level 
of  Federal  assistance  is  critical  to  the 
implementation  of  projects  under  the 
water  quality  standards  established  un- 
der the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965. 

It  is  estimated,  for  example,  that  w- 
need  about  $6  billion  for  grants  to  States 
alone  in  order  to  clean  up  our  water  re- 
sources nationwide.  Secretary  Udall  cites 
as  one  frequently  used  measure,  that  to 
restore  our  water  to  its  natural  state  and 
keep  it  that  way,  we  would  need  $100 
billion  between  now  and  the  end  of  the 
century. 

More  specifically,  about  $1.4  billion  m 
Federal  assistance  is  needed  to  meet  the 
water  quality  applications  presently  m 
process,  with  an  additional  $800  million 
required  to  fund  projects  approved  bur 
not  completed  and  those  eligible  for  re- 
imbursement. 

However,  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration have  kept  pace  neither  with 
their  pledge  made  in  1966  nor  with  the 
obvious  need.  The  administration  sough* 
and  Congress  appropriated  only  $203 
million  of  the  $450  million  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  Only  $225  million  of  the 
$700  million  authorized  for  fiscal  yea; 
1969  was  requested,  and  the  public  works 
appropriation  bill  reduced  this  to  $214 
million  for  waste  treatment  grants:  SI 8 
million  of  this  will  go  to  New  York  State 
Yet  the  budget  estimate  for  space  re- 
search for  fiscal  year  1969  is  $4.6  billion— 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  total  obliga- 
tions for  Federal  highway  construction 
will  be  the  same  amount.  In  other  words 
we  are  spending  20  times  as  much  for 
space"  ahd  highways  as  we  are  to  clean 
up  the  water  we  drink,  swim,  and  boat 
in,  and  take  fish  from.  This,  to  me.  re- 
flects a  complete  misconception  of  the 
needs  of  this  Nation,  a  clear  example  '•: 
our  upside-down  priorities. 

The  bill  before  us  today  attempts  to 
deal  with  this  situation,  so  that  locali- 
ties do  not  use  the  failure  of  the  Federal 
Goverrmient  to  provide  sufiQclent  funds 
as  an  excuse  for  failure  to  move  forward 
with  their  water  quality  standards  and 
projects  thereunder.  The  intent  of  the 
legislation  Is  to  permit  communities  to 
finance  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  cf 
waste  treatment  works  with  repayment 
assured  from  the  Federal  Government. 
This  would  be  achieved  through  the 
use  of  contracts  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  localities.  The  total  amount  of 
contracts  will  represent  twice  the  amount; 
appropriated  in  excess  of  SlOO  million 
for  grants  in  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970. 
and  for  fiscal  year  1971,  the  contract  sum 
will  be  that  amount  appropriated  in 
excess  of  $100  million.  Authorizations  are 
set  by  existing  law  at  $700  million  in 
fiscal  year  1969.  $1  billion  In  fiscal  year 
1970,  and  SI. 25  billion  in  fiscal  year  1971. 
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The  contract  will  obligate  the  United 
States  to  pay,  over  a  maximum  period 
of  30  years,  the  grant  covering  the  Fed- 
eral share  which  would  be  subject  to 
the  same  (>ercentage  limitations  now  ap- 
plicable to  direct  grants. 

Under  the  present  reimbursement  pro- 
gram, a  locality  would  undertake  a  waste 
treatment  construction  project  with  no 
guarantee  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  its  share.  This  legislation 
would  allow  the  Secretary  to  enter  Into 
contracts  for  those  projects  authorized 
by  him  since  1966  which  have  not  been 
fully  funded. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  established 
programs  to  deal  with  other  sources  of 
water  pollution — such  as  control  of  lake 
pollution,  control  of  acid  and  other  mine 
water  pollution,  the  control  of  oil  pollu- 
tion, and  the  control  of  sewage  from 
vessels. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Water  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1968  is  a  measure  of  major 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation. 
Adequate  supplies  of  pure  water  are  es- 
sential to  our  agricultural  and  industrial 
development  and  to  our  national  health 
and  security.  The  increasing  pollution  of 
our  Nation's  supply  of  water  is  assuming 
critical  proportions. 

Inadequate  appropriations  for  projects 
to  control  water  pollution  have  been  the 
major  obstacles  to  progress  in  this  area. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  not  only  to 
make  the  Federal  share  of  costs  more 
adequate  but  also  to  aid  States  like  Mary- 
land which  have  acted  with  initiative 
under  the  reimbursement  provisions  of 
existing  law.  For  example,  this  provision 
enabled  Maryland  to  arrange  a  financing 
scheme  combining  Federal  and  State 
funds  to  eliminate  all  backlog  needs  for 
municipal  sewage  treatment  plants  by 
1971,  in  spite  of  small  Federal  contribu- 
tions to  such  projects.  I  commend  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  for  their 
foresight  in  retaining  this  provision. 

One  important  aspect  of  the  problem 
is  control  of  pollution  from  acid  mine 
drainage.  Acid  mine  drainage  comes  from 
abandoned  coal.  lead.  zinc,  and  other  ore 
mines.  Many  of  these  abandoned  mines 
are  in  areas  of  serious  unemployment. 
The  economic  and  social  costs  of  i>ollu- 
tion  abatement  in  such  regions  are  so 
comparatively  high  as  to  discourage  ade- 
quate local  efforts  to  prevent  pollution. 
The  problem  is  particularly  acute  in 
Maryland  on  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Potomac  River,  including  the  area  above 
the  Bloomington  Dam.  It  would  seem 
appropriate  that  one  of  the  demonstra- 
tion projects  authorized  by  this  act 
should  be  initiated  in  this  area.  I  have 
long  advocated  action  on  the  North 
Branch  and  I  hope  this  act  will  provide 
the  impetus  to  achieve  some  long-await- 
ed results. 

I  wish  to  include  for  the  Record  letters 
I  received  from  Governor  Spiro  T. 
Agnew,  of  Maryland,  and  from  Mr.  Dale 
Anderson,  a  Baltimore  County  executive, 
which  siunmarize  the  importance  of  this 
act  and  its  reimbursement  provisions  to 
the  State  and  to  one  of  our  largest 
counties : 


Baltimore  County,  Md.. 
Towson,  Md.,  October  2.  1968. 
Hon.  George  H.  Fallon. 
Chairman,  Public  Works  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Fallon:  Your  commtt- 
tee  Is  now  considering  S.  3206,  amended  and 
recently  passed  by  the  Senate.  This  BUI  and 
its  companion,  H.R.  15907,  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and  are  known 
as  the  "Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of 
1968." 

Baltimore  County,  with  Its  multitude  of 
small  streams  and  waterways  emptying  Into 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  has  enormous  water  pol- 
lution problems.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of 
this  administration  to  launch  a  full-scale  at- 
tack on  these  problems  and  with  the  com- 
bined assistance  of  the  Federal  and  State 
anti-poUutlon  programs  we  have  done  Just 
that. 

Maryland  has  taken  the  lead  among  the 
fifty  states  In  appropriating  $150  million 
within  the  past  two  years  to  match  Federal 
and  local  funds  in  the  water  pollution  abate- 
ment program.  In  addition  to  matching  Fed- 
eral funds.  Maryland  has  been  advancing  a 
large  portion  of  the  Federal  share  on  these 
projects  because  of  the  present  restricted 
funds  situation.  The  funds  are  advanced  by 
the  State  under  the  provisions  of  present  leg- 
islation for  reimbursement  of  the  State  by 
the  Federal  government. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  elimi- 
nating the  reimbursement  provision  and  the 
amended  Senate  Bill  proposes  to  do  this.  Not 
only  will  this  be  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  government,  but  It  will  lead  to 
a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  Is  bound  to  re- 
sult in  marked  slackening  of  Maryland's  water 
pollution  control  effort.  It  follows,  unfortu- 
nately, that  our  efforts  In  Baltimore  County 
will  likewise  suffer. 

The  proposal  to  Institute  a  contractual  ar- 
rangement whereby  the  Federal  government 
enters  Into  a  binding  agreement  to  repav  the 
principal  sums  advanced  by  State  or  local 
governments  to  cover  the  Federal  share  of  the 
construction  costs  of  treatment  works  should 
prove  encouraging  to  those  States  who  have 
hesitated  to  act  imder  the  present  reimburse- 
ment provisions. 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  contractual  ar- 
rangement, but  we  urge  the  reimbursement 
provision  be  retained  and  extended  and  an 
equitable  formula  be  adopted  for  retiring  re- 
imbursement obligations  as  well  as  any  new 
contractual  obligations.  The  Maryland  State 
Legislature  has  seen  fit  to  assume  the  burden 
and  risks  under  the  reimbursement  program 
and  the  Federal  government  should  not  break 
faith  with  them. 
Sincerely, 

Dale  Anderson, 
County  Executive. 

Executive  Department, 
Annapolis,  Md.,  August  2,  1968. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution,  Committee  on  Public  Welfare, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie  :  With  great  Interest. 
I  have  followed  the  progress  of  the  "Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1968."  S.  3206. 
I  laud  the  primary  purposes  of  the  Act:  to 
close  the  gap  between  the  amounts  author- 
ized for  support  of  sewage  treatment  works 
and  the  actual  money  appropriated  by 
Congress:  and  to  Institute  a  contractual  ar- 
rangement whereby  the  Federal  Government 
enters  into  a  binding  agreement  to  repay  the 
principal  sums  advanced  by  State  or  local 
governments  to  cover  the  Federal  share  of 
the   construction  costs  of  treatment  works. 

I  am  also  appreciative  of  the  work  done  In 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  to 
eliminate  many  of  the  bothersome  restric- 
tions that  were  contained  in  the  original 
draft  of  the  bill.  Insistence  on  the  right  of 


the  Federal  Government  to  tax  income  from 
bonds  sold  for  the  purpose  of  financing  sew- 
age treatment  plants  would  have  made  the 
program  unworkable.  Some  of  the  other  re- 
strictive provisions  eliminated  by  the  Com- 
mittee from  the  original  version  of  the  bill 
would  have  been  troublesome,  and  the  con- 
tract provision  will  be  more  effective  without 
those  restrictions. 

In  spite  of  the  Improvements  over  the  orig- 
inal version,  one  glaring  flaw  remains.  I  refer 
to  the  proposal  to  eliminate  the  reimburse- 
ment provision  after  August  31,  1968.  This 
seems  to  be  an  outright  breach  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government.  If  the 
reimbursement  proWslon  is  eliminated,  it  will 
cause  confusion  and  most  certainly  retard 
Maryland's  water  pollution  control  effort. 

I  am  gravely  concerned  because  I  believe 
that  water  pollution  control  must  be  a  co- 
ordinated Federal-state-local  effort  If  our 
desire  for  clean  water  is  to  be  accomplished 
with  any  semblance  of  efficiency.  Maryland 
has  entered  wholeheartedly  Into  a  pattern 
of  Federal-state  relations  whereby  our  water 
pollution  control  program  Is  geared  by  State 
law  to  the  Federal  effort.  Unpredictable,  un- 
dependable,  vacillating  actions  at  the  Federal 
level  will  most  certainly  destroy  the  efficiency 
we  strive  to  promote. 

To  this  point  the  construction  grant  pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  has  been  highly  successful. 
Although  money  appropriated  to  support  the 
Federal  grant  program  never  has  been  great 
enough  to  even  approach  the  willingness  of 
Maryland's  communities  to  construct  abate- 
ment facilities,  the  grants  have  had  a  power- 
ful, stimulating  effect. 

The  1966  amendments,  for  which  you  were 
largely  responsible,  have  been  particularly 
helpful.  The  provision  for  reimbursement  of 
State  funds  advanced  to  cover  deficiencies  In 
Federal  grant  offers  made  It  possible  for  us 
to  arrange  a  financing  scheme  combining 
Federal  and  State  funds,  with  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  all  backlog  needs  for  munici- 
pal sewage  treatment  plants  by  1971. 

This  goal  is  possible  because  Maryland  Is 
advancing  the  full  amount  of  both  Federal 
and  State  grants  as  soon  as  municipalities 
are  wrllllng  to  proceed  with  the  construction 
of  modem  sewage  treatment  plants.  When 
the  Maryland  General  Assembly  considered 
prefinancing  of  Federal  grants,  the  reim- 
bursement provisions  added  by  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966  proved  a  pow- 
erful incentive. 

In  1967,  the  General  Assembly  authorized 
S50  million  and,  in  this  last  session,  an  addi- 
tional $100  million  was  added  to  a  sanitary 
facilities  fund.  From  this  fund,  when  a  Fed- 
eral grant  offer  Is  made,  money  is  made  avail- 
able to  cover  the  outright  State  grant  and 
any  deficiency  In  the  Federal  offer: 

Should  future  Federal  approprlatlonE  be 
sufficient  to  reimburse  the  money  advanced, 
the  reimbursement  would  go  back  into  the 
sanitary  facilities  fund  to  be  used  to  finance 
still  more  sewage  treatment  works.  With  only 
a  moderate  degree  of  optimism,  we  believe 
that  the  fund  will  permit  \is  to  catch  up 
with  our  backlog  needs  by  1971  and  provide 
financing  for  growth  needs  into  the  early 
1980's. 

You  might  be  Interested  In  an  analysis  of 
the  first  year's  experience  under  the  pre- 
financing arrangement.  A  total  of  $42  million 
from  the  first  $50  million  authorized  In  the 
State  fund  has  been  firmly  committed  for 
sixty-three  new  sewage  treatment  projects. 
The  remaining  $8  million  is  being  held  In 
reserve  for  possible  Increases  in  the  final 
cost  of  construction  as  opposed  to  the  esti- 
mates on  which  the  offers  were  made. 

The  grant  eligible  portion  of  these  sixty- 
three  projects  was  approximately  $79  million, 
but  only  $6.4  million  was  available  to  the 
State  from  Federal  allotments.  These  figures 
Illustrate  the  point  very  well.  If  construc- 
tion  were   limited   w   that   which   could   be 
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financed  with  the  $6.4  million  In  Federal 
money  available.  Maryland  would  have  con- 
structed approximately  $12.8  million  worth 
of  treatment  works,  less  than  one-sixth  of 
the  $79  mUUon  worth  of  works  actually 
placed  under  construction  using  the  pre- 
financing provision.  Even  if  the  Federal  ap- 
propriation had  equaled  the  amount  author- 
laed  in  the  Act  for  fiscal  year  1968.  our  con- 
struction would  have  been  limited  to  ap- 
proxlmtaely  $15  3  million,  less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  actual  need. 

Without  the  relmbiirsement  provision,  con- 
struction at  the  State  level  will  be  held  to  a 
maximum  celling  stemming  from  the  amount 
of  money  authorized  in  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  for  construction  grants. 
That  celling  would  permit  us  to  keep  up 
with  our  anticipated  growth  needs,  but  It 
would  take  many  years  to  overcome  the 
backlog  needs  and  still  keep  up  with  growth 
under  those  conditions. 

It  was  my  hope  that  the  reimbursement 
feature  would  be  renewed  when  it  expired  in 
1971.  To  terminate  it  on  August  31.  1968.  as 
proposed  In  the  Senate  version  of  the  amend, 
menu,  would  be  a  cruel  blow  to  the  effective 
Federal-State  program  which  we  have  worked 
so-hard  .to  develop  in  Maryland. 

It  is  m^  understanding  that  the  compan- 
ion House  Bill.  HR  15907.  is  still  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works.  I  have 
reason  to  hope  that  the  reimbursement  pro- 
vision will  be  reUined  in  the  House  version. 
If  so.  and  should  the  House  version  be 
passed  with  the  reimbursement  provision  In- 
tact, I  strongly  urge  you  to  use  your  prestige 
and  Influence  to  see  that  the  reimbursement 
provision  Is  retained  In  the  version  reported 
out  of  Joint  conference  and  finally  passed  by 
the  Congress. 

Sincerely, 

Spiso  AONrw. 
Governor  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion owes  a  great  deal  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  BlatnikI  for  his 
concern  about  the  environment  within 
which  we  live.  I  recall  his  pioneer  efforts 
In  that  legislation  which  allowed  munici- 
palities to  band  their  resources  together 
in  order  to  build  bigger  and  better  sew- 
age treatment  plants — and  there  are 
some  outstanding  examples  throughout 
the  country  proving  how  successful  his 
efforts  have  been  in  that  regard.  He  has 
now  placed  before  us  another  landmark 
bill  which  deserves  our  support.  Again 
it  affects  our  environment  by  providing 
funding  for  water  pollution  control  pro- 
grams In  the  field  of  construction  costs 
for  waste  treatment,  research,  and  dem- 
onstration programs  to  control  lake  pol- 
lution, oil  pollution  control  research, 
control  of  oil  discharge  into  our  water- 
ways, and  a  whole  series  of  other  activi- 
ties in  this  overall  area. 

His  contribution  today  goes  beyond  the 
suW)^t  matter  with  which  the  bill  deals. 
Having  seen  this  program  affected  by 
budget  cuts — as  many  other  important 
programs  have — and  recognizing  that 
this  work  needed  to  go  on  before  pollu- 
tion becomes  even  more  prevalent  than 
now  and  to  take  advantage  of  local  sup- 
port for  bonding  programs  stimulated  by 
the  hope  that  this  legislation  has  en- 
gendered. Mr.  Blatnik  has.  together 
with  his  committee  colleagues,  developed 
an  imaginative  financial  formula  for  our 
consideration. 

Recognizing  that  the  original  amount 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1969  in  the 
amount  of  $700,000,000  for  grants  was 
matched  by  only  $214,000,000  appropri- 


ated, he  presents  a  formula  which  will 
add  to  that  amount  an  additional  $228.- 
000.000  available  for  contracts.  This 
means  that  $442,000,000  in  grants  and 
loan  support  will  be  made  available  un- 
der the  program  with  special  provisions 
affecting  communities  of  125,000  people 
or  less. 

We  should,  of  course,  be  doing  much 
more  in  this  vital  area,  and  it  Is  hoped 
the  situation  will  Improve  In  the  years 
ahead.  But  what  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  done  here  today  is  to 
allow  for  more  progress  than  we  might 
have  otherwise  expected  and  It  will  be 
of  immense  help  to  many  of  our  towns 
and  cities. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
3208.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  for  giv- 
ing us  this  opportunity  to  vote  on  these 
amendments. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  S.  3206  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
enter  into  contracts  with,  or  make  grants 
to.  public  or  private  agencies  and  organi- 
zations and  individuals  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  and  demonstrating  new  or 
improved  methods  for  the  prevention, 
removal,  and  control  of  natural  and  man- 
made  pollution  In  lakes,  including  the 
undesirable  effects  of  nutrients  and  vege- 
tation. 

The  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  issued  a  report  in  Au- 
gust of  1967  entitled  "To  Save  America's 
Small  Lakes."  This  report  makes  a  strong 
case  for  much  greater  attention  to  what 
is  happening  to  our  lakes,  and  it  recom- 
mends the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
promote  an  expanded  research  and  dem- 
onstration program  to  find  ways  to  retard 
the  degradation  of  our  lakes  and  to  pro- 
mote their  restoration. 

We  know  that  municipal  and  industrial 
wastes  will  inflict  greater  damage  on  a 
lake  than  on  a  stream,  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  where  a  lake  is  small  and 
has  a  long  detention  period.  Over  the 
years,  lakes  which  had  served  a  number 
of  purposes  were  unable  to  cope  with  the 
imposition  of  such  wastes,  and  now  their 
usefulness  is  severely  limited. 

The  American  people  are  looking  to- 
ward water-related  recreational  facili- 
ties, and  lakes  which  were  once  able  to 
support  many  forms  of  water-related 
recreation  are  no  longer  visited.  I  want 
to  see  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
taking  an  active  anc  ambitious  role  in  the 
restoration  of  the  water  quality,  and  the 
usefulness  of  America's  lakes. 

Congress  has  seen  fit  in  the  psist  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  special  legislative 
tools  to  cope  with  several  of  the  special 
problems  associated  with  water  pollu- 
tion control  and  abatement.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  is  now  promot- 
ing research  and  demonstrations  in  the 
areas  of  advanced  waste  treatment,  joint 
municipal-industrial  wastewater  treat- 
ment, and  the  treatment  of  wastewater 
from  combined  storm  and  sanitary 
sewers. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  special 
program  dealing  with  the  special  prob- 
lems of  lakes  would  be  a  natural  exten- 
sion of  this  policy.  The  hydrologic  char- 
acteristics of  lakes  suggest  that  water 


quality  problems  are  going  to  persist  even 
after  the  con.struction  of  sound  munici- 
pal and  industrial  waste  ti'eatment  fa- 
cilities, particularly  in  cases  where  the 
lakes  have  experienced  a  long  history  of 
degradation.  Even  highly  cleansed  wastes 
will  have  a  diflScult  time,  when  combined 
with  clean  water  from  tributaries,  in 
neutralizing  the  self-polluting  condition 
of  such  lakes.  In  short,  the  condition  of 
the  receiving  body  will  demand  Just  as 
much  attention  as  the  waters  which  flow 
into  it. 

The  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee report,  referred  to  earlier,  comments 
on  a  lake  situated  within  my  congres- 
sional district.  Onondaga  Lake  was  de- 
scribed by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  in  1966  as  beln^i 
the  most  serious  pollution  problem  it. 
the  Lake  Ontario  Basin.  It  said : 

Literally  used  up,  its  waters  are  extremely 
degraded,  and  In  the  south  end  In  particular, 
the  lake  Is  an  ugly  eyesore. 

The  south  end  of  the  lake  lies  within 
the  city  of  Syracuse. 

•To  Save  America's  Small  Lakes"  com- 
ments favorably  on  a  community  con- 
sensus that  the  lake  can  and  should  be 
rehabilitated.  Local  government  has  al- 
ready taken  advantage  of  the  ontx)i - 
tunity  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of 
joint  industrial-municipal  waste  treat- 
ment by  applying  for  and  receiving  a 
grant  under  the  section  6  program. 

The  program  envisioned  in  S.  3206  will 
enable  local  communities,  working  in  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  Government, 
to  find  the  answers  to  the  basic  question.s 
about  the  feasibility  of  restoring  de- 
graded lakes.  In  New  York  great  efforts 
are  underway  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
waste  treatment  entering  the  States 
waters,  and  the  investment  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  waste  treatment  facilities  must 
be  justified  in  terms  of  the  Improvements 
it  will  make  in  the  quality  of  the  waters 
of  the  State. 

A  body  of  water's  usefulness  is  deter- 
mined by  its  quality,  and  with  certain 
lakes,  the  quality  of  waste  water  is  but 
one  factor  which  will  determine  the 
quality  of  the  lake's  waters.  Substantial 
investment  in  treatment  facilities  must 
be  justified  in  terms  of  providing  public 
benefits,  and  I  believe  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  facilities  without  tak- 
ing into  account  other  relevant  factors 
will  be  wasteful. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  difficulty  in  de- 
termining what  should  be  the  reasonable 
use  of  a  certain  body  of  water.  Obviously, 
some  lakes  will  never  again  be  able  to 
support  the  full  spectrum  of  water- 
related  recreation,  but  they  might  be 
able  to  serve  as  a  source  of  supply  for 
industries  and  municipalities.  They  may 
also  be  able  to  support  certain  forms  of 
fish  and  wildlife.  It  .seems  to  me  that  the 
citizens  of  an  area.  In  the  last  analysis, 
will  make  the  determination  as  to  the 
future  uses  of  a  body  of  water,  and  hope- 
fully, their  decision  will  be  based  on 
knowledge  of  what  is  feasible  and  what 
costs  are  involved.  This  is  why  I  believe 
that  it  is  important  to  conduct  the  re- 
search and  the  demonstrations  needed 
to  discover,  test,  and  cost  out  the  ap- 
proaches to  improving  water  quality  of 
the  Nation's  lakes. 
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Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  3206.  the  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act  of  1968. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  future  legisla- 
tion on  water  pollution  will  be  more  sub- 
stantially directed  to  the  grave  problem 
of  the  pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes,  par- 
ticularly Lake  Erie.  While  this  legisla- 
tion provides  broad  Federal  incentives 
to  meet  the  pollution  problem,  it  leaves 
the  determination  of  Federal  grant  pri- 
ority to  the  individual  State.  In  Ohio, 
this  has  resulted  in  a  grant  program  of 
Federal  funds  primarily  to  rural  areas 
and  new  urban  area  industrial  and  resi- 
dential developments. 

This  program  should  not  be  converted 
entirely  into  a  new  area  development 
program.  New  area  developments  must 
be  planned  to  properly  handle  their  own 
pollution  problems.  New  developments 
should  be  permitted  only  where  plans 
for  pollution  control  meet  acceptable 
standards. 

The  substantial  thrust  of  this  program 
should  be  directed  to  clean  up  existing 
sources  of  pollution.  Threatened  sources 
of  pollution  by  new  developments  should 
be  prohibited  before  they  are  developed. 
Ohio  is  currently  considering  a  $120 
million  bond  issue  to  provide  eligibility 
for  Ohio  governments  seeking  a  50- 
percent  Federal  grant,  with  a  State  25- 
percent  contribution  under  this  program. 
My  grave  fear  is  that  this  $120  million 
and  the  millions  in  Federal  funds  which 
Ohio  expects  will  be  contributed  by  the 
Federal  Government  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years  will  be  utilized  entirely  on  ru- 
ral projects  and  projects  in  newly  devel- 
oped urban  aieas.  This  would  provide 
practically  no  hope  for  the  Lake  Erie 
problem. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  make  special 
provisions  next  year  for  national  pollu- 
tion problems  such  as  the  pollution  dis- 
aster which  threatens  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin.  Legislation  and  ap- 
propriations to  meet  this  critical  prob- 
lem cannot  be  overlooked  any  longer. 

This  legislation  considered  today  in- 
sures that  Ohio  will  receive  a  basic  grant 
of  approximately  $9.5  million  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  and  receive  a  contract  grant 
commitment  for  approximately  another 
SI 2  million. 

During  the  discussion  on  this  bill.  I 
raised  the  question  of  the  additional 
threat  to  Lake  Erie's  water  quality  from 
oil  drilling  in  the  lake  bottom.  The  com- 
mittee assured  me  that  research  and 
studies  authorized  under  this  bill  would 
attempt  to  meet  this  problem. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  expired.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Blatnik]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  3206.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quonmi  is  not  present. 


The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  277,  nays  0.  not  voting  154, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  371] 
YEAS— 277 


NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTINO— 164 


Aberneihy 
.\dams 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  ni 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
.Arends 
Ash  brook 
.Ashley 
.Ayres 
Baring 
Bajrett 
Battln 
Ber.nett 
BettB 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Broyhlll.  N.C 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Bush 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CahiU 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dlngell 
Dole 

Dorohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Ek:khardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenl)orn 
Esch 

Eshieman 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Feighan 
Plndley 
Pino 
Plynt 
Foley 


Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Prledel  Myers 


Pulton.  Pa. 

Natcher 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Nedzl 

O&rmatz 

OHara,  Mich. 

Oathlngs 

O'Konskl 

aibbons 

ONeaJ.  Ga. 

aubert 

Ottlnger 

Oonzalez 

Passman 

Ooodllng 

Patten 

Gray 

PeUy 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Perkins 

Grlffln 

Pettis 

Grlfflths 

Phllbin 

Grover 

Pike 

Gubser 

Plrnle 

Gude 

Podell 

Hagan 

Pofl 

Hall 

Price,  lU. 

Hal  pern 

Price,  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Prior 

Hammer- 

Fuel  n  ski 

schmldt 

Qule 

Hanley 

Rar.dall 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Rarick 

Harsha 

Rees 

Hathaway 

Reld,  111. 

Hawkins 

Held,  N.Y. 

Hays 

Reinecke 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Reuss 

Hicks 

Rhodes.  Ailz. 

Horton 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Hosmer 

Rlegle 

Howard 

Rivers 

Hunt 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Hutchinson 

Ronan 

IchOTd 

Roor.ey.  NY. 

Irwin 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Jarman 

Rosenthal 

Joelson 

Rostenkowskl 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Roth 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Roush 

Jonas 

Rumsfeld 

Jones.  N.C. 

St  Germain 

Kastenmeler 

St.  Onge 

Kazen 

S^Ior 

Kee 

Schadeberg 

Keith 

Scherle 

Kelly 

Schneebell 

King,  N.Y. 

Schwengel 

Klrwan 

Shrlver 

Kluczynskl 

Skubltz 

Kuykendall 

Slack 

Kyi 

Smith,  Iowa 

Kyros 

Springer 

Laird 

Stanton 

Langen 

Steed 

Latta 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Leggett 

Stelger,  Wis 

Ler.non 

Stubblefleld 

Lipscomb 

Stucitey 

Lloyd 

Taft 

Long.  Md. 

Talcott 

McCloiy 

Taylor 

McCloskey 

Teague,  Calif. 

Mcculloch 

Thompson,  Ga. 

McDade 

Thompson,  N.J. 

McDonald, 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Mich. 

Tlernan 

McEwen 

Tuck 

McPall 

Udall 

MacGregor 

iniman 

Machen 

Van  Deerlin 

Maddon 

Van  Ik 

Mahon 

Waggonner 

MaiUlard 

Wampler 

Marsh 

Wtitkins 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Watts 

Matsunaga 

Whalen 

May 

Whalley 

Mayne 

White 

Meeds 

Whltten 

MesklU 

Widnall 

Miller,  Calif. 

Williams,  Pa. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Wilson.  Bob 

Mlnlsh 

wmn 

Mlze 

Wolff 

Mor.agan 

Wright 

Montgomery 

Wyatt 

Moore 

WvdJer 

R.  Moorhead 

Wylie 

Morgan 

Wyman 

Morse,  Mass. 

Young 

Morton 

Zablockl 

Mvirphy.  ni. 

Zlon 

Abbltt 

Adair 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala 
Asbmore 
AsplnaJl 
Bates 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burke,  Fla. 

Burton,  Utah 

Button 
Cal>ell 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Clausen. 
DonH. 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cowger 

Curtis 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Denney 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La 

Ellberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

FasceU 

Fisher 

Flood 

Frellnghuysen 

Puqua 

Oaliflanakis 

Gallagher 
Gardner 


Oettys 
Olalmo 

Green,  Pa 

Git>ss 

Ourney 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harvey 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hollfield 

Hull 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

King.  Calif. 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Land  rum 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClure 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
.  Michel 

Mills 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Morris.  N.  Mex 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara,  111. 

Olsen 

O'NelU,  Mass. 


Patman 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pollock 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

R&llsback 

Reifel 

Resnick 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Sattorfleld 

Scheuer 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Smith,  Calif 

smith,  NY. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stratton 

SuUlvan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzei 

Tunney 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 
.  Walker 

Watson 

Whltener 

Wiggins 

Willis 

WUson, 
Charles  H. 

Yates 

Zwach 


So  < two-thirds  having  voted  in- favor 
thereof!  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The   Clerk    announced   the   following 


pairs: 


Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
Bates 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
■"Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Uli. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Sir. 

Mr 

Mr. 
setts. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
lock. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Boggs  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Aspinall  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 
Hubert  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Evlns  of  Tennessee  vrith  Mr.  Cederberg. 
O'Neill    of    Massachusetts    with    Mr. 


Celler  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Ellberg  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Brooks  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Reifel. 

Daniels  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Ashmore  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Rodlno  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Olalmo  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Houneld  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Abbltt  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Slkes  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Stratton  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Nichols  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Hull  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Pickle  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Shipley  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Purcell  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Staggers  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Pascell  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 

Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 
Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 
Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Pol- 
Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 
Roberts  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma. 
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Mr.  Whltcner  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  DavlB  of  0«orgla  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  lilllls  with  Mr.  OroM. 

Mr.  Gallflanakls  with  Mr.  Ourney. 

Mr.  Macdonald  o(  Masaachusetts  with  Mr. 
Kuchel. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr    Bell. 

Mr.   Cabell   with   Mr    Broyhlll   of  Vlrglola. 

Mr.  Plood  with  Mr   Burton  of  Utah 

Mr    Hanna  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Otck- 
Inson 

Mr  Plaher  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr   Gardner 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr   Vander  Jagt. 

Mr  Patnian  with  Mr.  Snyder 

Mr    Pepper  with  Mr   Schweiker. 

Mr  Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Mln- 
shall. 

Mr   Olsen  with  Mr    Mathias  of  CaUfornU. 

Mr.  Moas  with  Mr   Lukens. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr  McCIure 

Mr  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr  Burke  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr   Button. 

Mr    Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr  Tepzer  with  Mr   Dlggs. 

Mr  Tiyiaey  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr    Corman  with  Mr   O  Hara  of  tllnols 

Ht  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr  McMUlan. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr  Karsten. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr    King  of  California. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr  Helstoskl. 

Mr.  Walker  with  Mr  Herlong. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Gettys. 

Mr  Stephens  with  Mr   Hardy. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr  Slsk. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  as  amended,  relating 
to  the  control  of  oil  and  hazardous  sub- 
stances: financing  the  construction  of 
waste  treatment  worlcs:  to  the  conduct 
of  water  pollution  control  research;  to 
the  control  of  sewage  from  vessels,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  dajrs  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obj^lon  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GUAM  DEVELOPMENT  FUND  ACT  OP 
1968 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
15151)  to  promote  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  Guam,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.   13131 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 


Rejtresentativea    of    the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congfresa  assembled, 

BROar    TTTL* 

Section  I.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Guam  Development  Fund  Act  of  1068". 

VTTKPOSZ 

Sac.  a.  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  eco- 
nomic development  In  the  territory  of  Guam, 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  paid  to 
the  government  of  Guam  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  the  sum  of  M.QOO.OOO. 

Sec.  3.  Prior  to  receiving  any  funds  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  the  government  of  Guam 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
a  plan  for  the  use  of  such  funds  which  meets 
the  requlremenu  of  this  section  and  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  The  plan  shall  desig- 
nate an  agency  or  agencies  of  such  govern- 
ment as  the  agency  or  agencies  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  plan  and  shall  set  forth 
the  policies  and  procedures  to  be  followed 
in  furthering  the  economic  development  of 
Guam  through  a  program  which  shall  in- 
clude and  make  provision  for  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  to  promote  the  development  of 
private  enterprise  and  private  Industry  in 
Guam  through  a  revolving  fund  for  such  pur- 
poses: Provided.  That  the  term  of  any  loan 
made  pursuant  to  the  plan  shall  not  exceed 
twenty-flve  years:  that  such  loans  shall  bear 
Interest  (exclusive  of  premium  charges  for 
Insurance,  and  service  charges,  if  any  i  at 
such  rate  per  annum  as  Is  determined  to  be 
reasonable  and  as  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
but  in  no  event  less  than  a  rate  equal  to  the 
average  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  as  of  the 
last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the  date  of 
the  loan,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth 
of  1  per  centum,  which  rate  shall  be  deter- 
nUned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  upon 
the  request  of  the  authorized  agency  or 
agencies  of  the  government  of  Guam:  and 
that  premium  charges  for  the  insurance 
and  guarantee  of  loans  shall  be  commensu- 
rate. In  the  judgment  of  the  agency  or  agen- 
cies administering  the  fund,  with  expenses 
and  risks  covered. 

Sec.  4.  No  loan  or  loan  guarantee  shall  be 
made  under  this  Act  to  any  applicant  who 
does  not  satisfy  the  agency  or  agencies  ad- 
ministering the  plan  that  financing  Is  other- 
wise unavailable  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions.  The  maximum  participation  In 
the  funds  niade  available  under  section  2 
of  this  Act  shall  be  limited  (a)  so  that  not 
more  than  23  per  centum  of  the  funds  actu- 
ally appropriated  by  the  Congress  may  be 
devoted  to  any  single  project,  (b)  to  90 
per  centum  of  loan  guarantee,  and  (c)  with 
respect  to  all  loans,  to  that  degree  of  partici- 
pation prudent  under  the  circumstances  of 
individual  loans  but  directly  related  to  the 
minimum  essential  participation  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That,  with  respect  to  loan  guaran- 
tees, the  reserves  maintained  by  the  agency 
or  agencies  for  the  guarantees  shall  not  be 
less  than  25  pet  centum  of  the  guarantee. 

Sec.  5.  The  plan  provided  for  In  section  3 
of  this  Act  shall  set  forth  such  fiscal  con- 
trol and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement, 
repayment,  and  accounting  for  such  funds. 

Sec.  8.  The  Governor  of  Guam  shall  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  the  administration  of  this  Act 
who  shall  then  forward  copies  of  such  re- 
ports to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  7.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized 
representatives,  shall  have  access,  for  the 
purpose  of  audit  and  examination,  to  the 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the 
agency,  or  agencies,  of  the  government  of 
Guam     administering     the     plan     that     are 


pertinent  to  the  funds  received  under  this 
Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  15151  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $5  million  to  estab- 
lish a  revolving  economic  development 
fund  which  will  be  administered  by  the 
territorial  government  of  Guam.  The 
The  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to  promote  the 
development  of  private  enterprise  and 
private  industry  in  Guam. 

The  bill  does  not  in  any  way  duplicate 
or  overlap  the  provisions  of  the  Guam 
Rehabilitation  Act  which  was  enacted  in 
1963  and  amended  in  this  Congress.  The 
Rehabilitation  Act  was  dlriected  primar- 
ily to  the  rehabilitation  or  construction 
of  public  facilities,  particularly  those  that 
were  damaged  by  typhoon  Karen  in  1962. 
H.R.  15151,  however,  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide the  credit  necessarj'  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  private  enterprise  and 
private  industry  in  the  territory. 

I  can  summarize  the  bill  as  follows: 
The  economic  development  fund  may  be 
used  either  for  direct  loans  by  the  Ter- 
ritorial government  or  to  insure  or  guar- 
antee loans  made  by  commercial  banks 
and  lending  institutions.  No  loan  may  be 
made,  insured,  or  guaranteed,  however, 
unless  the  applicant  offers  convincing 
evidence  that  financing  cannot  be  ob- 
tained otherwise  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions. 

Before  the  fund  is  established,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Guam  must  submit  for  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a 
plan  that  sets  forth  in  detail  the  policies 
and  procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  fund. 

The  bill  limits  loans  to  a  maximum  pe- 
riod of  25  years,  and  requires  all  loans  to 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  rate  may 
not  be  less,  however,  than  the  cost  which 
the  United  States  must  pay  when  it  bor- 
rows money.  This  cost  is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

In  the  case  of  commercial  loans  that 
are  insured  or  guaranteed  by  the  fund,  a 
premium  must  be  charged  that  will  be 
commensurate  with  the  expenses  and 
risks  involved.  Although  some  flexibility 
is  allowed,  the  committee  intends  that 
the  charges  must  be  fixed  with  a  bona 
fide  intention  that  they  will  cover  both 
expenses  and  probable  losses. 

In  order  to  prevent  concentration  on 
one  or  two  large  projects,  and  to  spread 
the  money  aroimd.  the  bill  prohibits  a 
loan  for  any  one  project  that  exceeds  25 
percent  of  the  funds  actually  appro- 
priated by  Congress.  And  in  order  to  re- 
quire proper  caution  and  loan  servicing 
in  th»  case  of  commercial  loans,  the  bill 
limits  a  loan  guarantee  or  insurance  to  90 
percent  of  the  loan.  The  commercial 
lender  must  assume  the  risk  on  10  per- 
cent of  the  loan. 
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The  need  for  developing  a  viable  civil- 
ian economy  in  Guam  was  recognized  In 
section  6  of  the  Guam  Rehabilitation 
Act,  which  authorized  $200,000  for  a 
long-range  economic  study.  That  study 
was  made  and  submitted  to  Congress  in 

1966. 

Neither  the  government  of  Guam  nor 
the  local  financial  institutions  have  been 
able  to  provide  the  long-term  investment 
capital  that  is  needed  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  private  enterprise.  That 
capital  can  be  made  available  from  the 
revolving  loan  and  loan  guarantee  fund 
established  by  this  bill.  I  call  my  col- 
league's attention  to  the  fact,  however, 
that  the  fund  can  be  used  only  after  all 
other  sources  of  financing  have  been  ex- 
hausted, that  interest  must  be  charged 
at  rates  that  Involve  no  subsidy,  and  that 
insured  loan  premiums  must  be  adequate 
to  cover  probable  losses.  These  provisions 
are  consistent  with  the  terms  Congress 
has  Imposed  on  other  lending  programs 
in  recent  years.  If  the  program  goes  as 
anticipated  and  the  loans  made  are 
sound,  the  United  States  should  recover 
its  investment. 

I  urge  the  enactment  of  the  bill.  It  Is 
endorsed  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  by  the  government  of  Guam.  I 
know  of  no  opposition. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
.<;elf  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
piece  of  legislation. 

Congress  has  provided  for  the  rehabili- 
tation and  construction  of  public  facili- 
ties that  were  sorely  needed  in  this  ter- 
ritory of  ours  after  World  War  n  and 
once  again  after  the  very  destructive  ty- 
phoon that  they  had  in  1962.  If  Congress 
in  its  wisdom  had  been  farslghted  enough 
to  have  passed  this  act  shortly  follow- 
ing the  end  of  World  War  II.  the  moneys 
which  we  expended  after  the  typhoon 
in    1962   and   again   in    1964   would  not 
I  ave  been  necessarj'  because  the  p>eople 
m  Guam  realize  that  they  live  in  an  area 
which  is  subject  to  many  typhoons.  Un- 
fortunately, sometimes  Congress  becomes 
dollar-minded  when  they  look  at  things 
that  are  not  readily  accessible  to  them. 
Because  of  the  tremendous  distance  out 
to  Guam,  many  people  felt  that  they  were 
doing  the  right  thins;  when  the  Commit- 
tee   on    Appropriations    authorized    the 
ii'nd  of  construction  in  Guam  that  took 
nlace  in  the  continental  United  States. 
Now,  this  is  fine  If  you  did  not  have 
•vphoons.  But  unfortunately  when  these 
tvphoons  came  along,  with  winds  in  ex- 
cess of  150  miles  an  hour,  they  leveled 
everything  that  was  there  and  all  of  our 
moneys  which  we  spent  following  World 
War  n  and  following  the  typhoon  in  1962 
had  to  be  spent  again,  in  addition  to 
funds  to  clean  up  after  the  typhoon. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  see  to  it  that  this  money  is 
,iven  to  the  government  of  Guam  and 
thereby  made  available  for  loans. 

Now,  we  have  placed  some  restrictions 
upon  this.  We  have  said  that  if  there  is 
money  available  from  commercial 
sources,  this  fund  cannot  be  used.  If  it  la 
not  available  from  commercial  sources, 
interests  which  are  no  less  than  the  gov- 


ernment of  Guam  has  to  pay  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  this  loan  will  be 
charged. 

In  addition,  we  have  required  as  one 
means  of  security  that  there  be  insurance 
so  that  these  loans  will  be  repaid. 

Tlie  basic  effect  of  what  we  are  doing 
is  to  set  up  a  revolving  fund  which  will 
go  to  the  government  of  Guam  and  will 
be  kept  under  the  supervision  of  your 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  the  corresponding  committee  of 
the  other  body  so  that  we  will  have  our 
fingers  on  this  business  and  be  able  to 
report  to  you  if  there  is  anything  that 
happens  to  these  funds  that  is  not  in 
accordance  with  your  wishes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  express  the 
hope  that  if  we  continue  to  say  to  the 
world  that  we  believe  that  the  people  in 
the  territories  of  our  country  are  entitled 
to  all  the  economic  benefits  to  which  we 
are  entitled  on  the  mainland,  then  we 
must  provide  the  actual  means  whereby 
they  can  borrow  and  repay  all  of  these 
loans,  which  they  will  be  required  to  do 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 

bill. 

I  sincerely  hope  as  a  basic  result  of  this 
levolving  fund  which  we  are  proposing 
to  establish  imder  this  legislation  that 
this  will  do  much  to  encourage  the  peo- 
ple of  Guam  to  continue  with  the  great 
strides  which  they  have  made  in  the 
government  in  Guam  and  the  progress 
which  has  taken  place  in  that  territory 
in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
very  much  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor] 
and  the  remarks  of  our  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Insular  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey!  . 
I  would  just  like  to  add  this  one  point: 
In  the  territories  we  sometimes  reach  the 
point  where  we  have  got  to  take  drastic 
action  in  order  to  correct  a  long  accumu- 
lated set  of  circumstances  that  we  have 
allowed  to  exist  over  a  period  of  time. 

The  entire  purpose  of  this  Guam  eco- 
nomic development  program  is  to  bring 
Guam  into  an  economic  climate  so  that 
we  do  not  have  at  some  future  date  to 
pour  vast  sums  of  money  into  Guam  in 
order  to  correct  the  situation  after  an 
inequity  has  developed.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  this  represents  a  very  good  utiliza- 
tion of  the  money. 

I  thank  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  our  great  committee  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  views  upon 
this  piece  of  legislation. 

It  is  just  as  important  here  I  believe 
that  we  make  this  investment  in  the 
Pacific  or  in  Guam  as  any  of  the  other 
things  we  have  had  to  do  in  that  area  of 
a  different  nature. 

At  the  present  time  the  base  for  the 
economy  in  Guam  is  Government  em- 
ployment and  the  construction  industry, 
which  is  largely  Government  financed. 
The  exceptions  are  of  trivial  importance, 
and  are  in  the  nonbasic  industries.  In 


order  to  provide  a  rising  standard  of 
living  for  the  rapidly  growing  popula- 
tion, Guam's  civilian  community  must 
earn  an  Increasing  supply  of  dollars 
from  off-island  sources  vrtth  which  to 
finance  imports,  because  most  of  the 
goods  consumed  on  the  Island  are  im- 
ported. The  development  of  new  basic 
activities  offers  the  greatest  promise,  be- 
cause for  every  six  jobs  created  In  basic 
industiT  in  Guam  about  four  more  jobs 
will  be  generated  in  local  service  indus- 
tries. Advantage  should  be  taken  of  this 
multiplier  effect. 

Local  sources  of  finance  have  been  in- 
adequate. While  outside  investors  can 
get  credit  elsewhere,  the  local  business- 
man must  rely  on  local  sources.  Al- 
though local  credit  conditions  have  cased 
somewhat  in  recent  years,  credit  is  still 
tight  and  expensive. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  15151  should 
contribute  significantly  to  inci-eased  eco- 
nomic development.  The  revolving  fund 
can  be  used  to  insure  loans  made  by  local 
lending  institutions  and  In  that  way  open 
the  dooi  to  private  capital  that  is  now- 
unavailable  to  many  local  potential  busi- 
nessmen. The  insurance  progiam  will 
be  operated  on  a  sound  basis,  with  pre- 
miums based  on  the  risks  involved. 
Since  the  funds  must  keep  a  reserve  of 
only  25  percent  of  the  insured  loans,  the 
credit  generated  should  be  about  four 
times  the  dollars  appropriated. 

If  credit  is  not  available  under  the 
insured  loan  program,  direct  loans  can 
be  made  from  the  revolving  fund. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  pro- 
gram involves  no  subsidy.  Every  dollar 
appropriated  is  expected  to  be  repaid.  In- 
terest on  loans  must  be  charged  at  a  rate 
that  is  no  less  than  the  charge  to  the 
U.S.  Tieasury  when  it  borrows  money, 
and  loan  insurance  premiums  must  be 
fixed  at  a  figure  that  will  cover  both 
administrative   expenses    and    probable 

losses. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  pro- 
gram will  not  supplant  ordinary  com- 
mercial loans.  Loans  from  the  revolving 
fund  can  be  made  only  if  other  sources 
of  credit  are  not  available.  Insurance  on 
loans  is  limited  by  the  same  requirement. 
The  insurance  part  of  the  program  will, 
of  course,  stimulate  the  use  of  private 
credit,  but  even  so  the  private  lender 
must  assume  a  part  of  the  risk.  No  loan 
can  be  insured  in  full.  \ 

I  believe  that  the  economic  develop- 
ment fund  can  make  a  sound  contribu- 
tion to  the  economy  of  Guam,  and  I  urge 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  15151. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Morton]  for  his  contribution  and  wish 
to  say  to  him  that,  after  all,  Guam  is  an 
outpost  of  the  United  States  insofar  as 
the  Pacific  is  concerned,  and  the  entire 
Pacific  and  the  Orient  are  looking  to  see 
how  we  treat  this  territory  and  the  trust 
territories,  which  is  the  next  bill  sched- 
uled for  the  consideration  of  the  Hoiise. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
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the  gentleman  yielding.  I  am  in  favor  of 
this  bill.  I  have  been  to  Guam  many 
times,  in  good  times  and  bad.  I  see  ab- 
solutely no  objection  to  this  revolving 
fund  device,  and  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  made  in  the  well  of  the  House. 
I  do  have  one  question  for  the  general 
information  of  the  Members.  That  is.  In 
the  report  on  page  2,  near  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  considerable  emphasis  is  given 
to  the  effect  of  the  shortage  of  capital 
in  the  development  of  the  tourist  indiis- 
try.  My  question  is  simply  this:  How 
much  tourist  potential  is  there  in  this 
remote  outpost  of  the  Pacific,  and  sec- 
ond, if  there  is  a  potential  there,  why 
do  not  some  of  the  hotel  chains  like 
Hilton  or  others  make  this  investment 
as  they  usually  do  imder  like  circum- 
stances? 

Mr.  SAYLOR  I  might  say  to  my  col- 
league that  there  is  a  potential  because 
all  of  the  major  airlines,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  a  number  of  other  world 
airlines,  have  filed  applications  with  the 
FAA  ta  take  people  into  Guam. 
-  Nowt  ■  I  believe  if  these  permits  are 
granted  that  the  hotel  chains  will  put 
money  into  Guam,  and  this  revolving 
fund  will  be  made  available  only  if  pri- 
vate fimds  are  not  available. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  would  jrleld 
further,  the  150-room  hotel  for  $2.8 
million  provided  herein  from  taxpayers' 
moneys,  if  these  other  franchises  are 
granted,  would  not  come  out  of  US. 
Treasury  funds,  but  the  authorization 
for  the  appropriation  would  be  reduced 
that  much  in  the  revolving  fund;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  no  one  who  can 
answer  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  completely.  All  we  do 
know  is  that  Guam  has  all  of  the  phys- 
ical features  and  the  kind  of  people 
which  best  lend  themselves  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  good  tourist  trade.  Guam 
is  a  dehghtful  place,  and  the  people  of 
Guam  are  wonderful. 

If  this  transportation  does  develop.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  question  but  that 
Guam  will  be  a  good  tourist  attraction, 
and  not  just  a  stopoff  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  to 
the  comments  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  by  saying  that  what 
we  contemplate  doing  in  this  bill  is  just 
good  business. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  frcwn 
New  York  FMr.  Carey]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
15151.  as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 


The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  279.  nays  0.  not  voting  152, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  372 1 


NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOrmO— 153 


Abemethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 
Anderson,  ni. 

Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Aah  brook 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Battln 
Bennett 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Broyhlll.  N  C. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Bush 

Byrne.  Pa. 
Bvrnes.  Wis. 
Cahin 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 

Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
CoUlns 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dlngell 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Diilskl 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eahleman 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Felghan 
Pindley 
Fino 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Prase r 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 


YEAS — 379 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Garmatz 

Oathlngs 

Oettys  . 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Green.  Oreg. 

Grlffln 

Orlfflths 

Orover 

Otibser 

Gude 

Hagan 

Hall 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

acbmldt 
Hanley 

Hanaen,  Wash. 
Harrlaon 
Harsha 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Havs 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Hicks 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
liwin 
Jaj-man 
Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Mo 
Jones.  N  C. 
Kastenmeler 
Kaz«n 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 
King.  NY. 
KJrwan 
Kluczj'nskl 
Kyi 
Kyroa 
Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long.  Md 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Marsh 
Mathlas.  Md 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Meskill 
Miller.  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Minlsh 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse.  Mass. 
Morton 
Mtirphy.  Dl. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 


O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konski 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkina 

Pettis 

Phllbin 

Pike 

Plmie 

Podell 

Poff 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Pucinskl 

Qule 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reld.  ni. 

Held.  NY. 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schexier 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Springer 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger.  Arts. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubbleneld 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tleman 

Tuck 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Williams.  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 


,  Bob 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ash  more 
Aspinall 
Bates 
Belcher 
BeU 
Berry 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson 
Burton.  Utah 
Button 
Cabell 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cowger 
Curtis 
Daniels 
Denney 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dwyer 

Eklwards.  Calif. 
Edwards.  La. 
Ellberg 
Evans.  Colo. 
Everett 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Fisher 
Flood 

Frelinghuysen 
Puqua 
Oallflanakis 
Gallagher 


Gardner 

Oialmo 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Gross 

Gurney 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harvey 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoakl 

Henderaon 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

kull 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

King,  Calif. 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Land  rum 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClure 

McMillan 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
Michel 
Mills 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Moore 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  NY. 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
OHara.  ni. 


Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass 

Patman 

PepiJer 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pollock 

Purcell 

QulUen 

Rallsback 

Relfel 

Resnlck 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rogers.  Colo 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Sikes 

SlBk 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N  J 

Tunney 

Utt 

Vander  Jact 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Walker 

Watson 

Whitener 

Wiggins 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Yates 
Zwacb 
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So  I  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hoggs  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  \fr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Bates. 

Mr.  CeUer  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr 
Mosher. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Robison. 

Mr  Holineld  with  Mr.  Har\'ey. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.   Stratton   with   Mr.   Stafford. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr  Sandman. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 
Teague   of   Texas   with    Mr. 
Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr. 


Wiggins 
Kupfer- 


Mr 

Mr. 
man. 

;.lr.   Fascell   with   Mrs.   Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kleppe 

Mr    Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.     Green     of     Pennsylvania     with     Mr. 
Pollock. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  QulUen. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Whitener  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 


Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  MllU  with  Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Oallflanakis  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Michel. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Dick- 
inson. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr  Haley  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr    Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mrs  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

.Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Schwelker. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Mln- 
shall. 

.Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Burke  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Ttinney  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  O'Hara  ol  Illinois 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy. 

Mr  Fuqua  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Kaisten. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  King  of  California. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 

Mr  Walker  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr  Everett  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Hardy. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Sisk. 

Mr  Colmer  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  RANDALL  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  'yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  a  similar  Senate  bill  'S.  1763) 
to  promote  the  economic  development  of 
Guam. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1763 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  xriLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Guam  Development  Fund  Act  of  1967". 

PtJRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  eco- 
nomic development  In  the  territory  of  Guam, 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  paid  to 
the  government  of  Ouam  for  the  purpKJses  of 
this  Act  the  sum  of  $6,000,000. 

Sec.  3.  Prior  to  receiving  any  funds  ptir- 
suant  to  this  Act  the  government  of  Guam 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
a  plan  for  the  use  of  such  funds  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  section  and  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  The  plan  shall  desig- 
nate an  agency  or  agencies  of  such  govern- 
ment as  the  agency  or  agencies  for  the  ad- 


ministration of  the  plan  and  shall  set  forth 
ine  policies  ano  proceaures  to  be  followed 
In  furthering  the  economic  development  of 
Guam  through  a  program  which  shall  in- 
clude and  make  provision  for  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  to  promote  the  development  of 
private  enterprise  and  private  Indtistry  In 
Guam  through  a  revolving  fund  for  such 
purposes:  Provided,  That  the  term  of  any 
loan  made  pursuant  to  the  plan  shall  not 
exceed  iwenty-flve  years:  that  such  loans 
shall  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  insurance,  and  service  charges.  If 
any)  at  such  rate  per  annum  as  Is  determined 
to  be  reasonable  and  as  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  but  In  no  event  less  than  a  rate 
equal  to  the  average  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
as  of  the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding 
the  date  of  the  loan,  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  which  rate  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury upon  the  request  of  the  authorized 
agency  or  agencies  of  the  government  of 
Ouam;  and  that  premium  charges  for  the 
Insurance  and  guarantee  of  loans  shall  be 
established  at  rates  which  will  be  adequate 
to  cover  expenses  and  probable  losses  related 
to  the  loan  guarantee  program. 

Sec.  4.  No  lo.-in  or  loan  guarantee  shall  be 
made  under  this  Act  to  any  applicant  who 
does  not  satisfy  the  agency  or  agencies  ad- 
ministering the  plan  that  financing  Is  other- 
wise unavailable  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions.  The  maximum  participation  in 
the  funds  made  available  under  section  2  of 
this  Act  shall  be  limited  to  25  per  centum 
of  the  available  funds  to  any  single  project, 
to  90  per  centum  of  loan  guarantee,  and, 
with  respect  to  all  loans,  the  degree  of  par- 
ticipation prudent  under  the  circumstances 
of  Individual  loans  but  directly  related  to 
minimum  essential  participation  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  plan  provided  for  In  section  3 
of  this  Act  shall  set  forth  such  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement,  re- 
payment, and  accounting  for  such  funds. 

Sec.  6.  The  Governor  of  Guam  shall^jnake 
an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  th^n- 
terlor  on  the  administration  of  this  Act.    ^ 

Sec.  7.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  his  duty  authorized 
representatives,  shall  have  access,  for  the 
purpose  of  audit  and  examination,  to  the 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the 
agency,  or  agencies,  of  the  government  of 
Guam  administering  the  plan  that  are  pes' 
tlnent  to  the  funds  received  under  this  Act. 

.\MENDMrNT  OFFERED  BV  MR.  CAREY 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clei  k  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  o.fered  by  Mr.  Carey:  Strike 
out  an  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1763 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  15151,  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  15151)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CONTINUANCE  OF  CIVIL  GOVERN- 
MENT FOR  THE  TRUST  TERRI- 
TORY OP  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
18205)  to  amend  the  act  of  June  30, 
1954,  as  amended,  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  civil  government  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1954  (68  Stat.  330), 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  deleting  "and 
$35,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968 
and  1969."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "for  fiscal  vear 
1969,  $5,000,000  In  addition  to  the  sums  here- 
tofore appropriated,  for  fiscal  y«ac  1970,  $50,- 
000.000  and  for  fiscal  year  1971,  $50,000,000". 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  of  June  30,  1954  (68  Stat. 
330),  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  3  as  follows : 

"^Ec  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
ppptopriated  such  sums  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  find  necessary,  but  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000  for  any  one  year,  to  al- 
leviate suffering  and  damage  resulting  from 
major  disasters  that  occur  in  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands.  Such  sums  shall 
be  in  addition  to  those  authorized  In  section 
2  of  this  Act  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
limitations  Imposed  by  section  2  of  tlUs  Act. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  determine 
whether  or  not  a  major  disaster  has  occurred 
In  accordance  with  the  principles  and  poli- 
cies of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  September  30. 
1950  (64  Stat.  11091.  as  amended  (42  USC 
1855a  1." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Witliout  objection,  a 
.second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  H.R.  18205  au- 
thorizes the  appropriations  at  $50  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1970  and 
1971  for  the  government  of  the  trust 
territories. 

The  enactment  of  an  authorization 
bill  is  necessary-  because  the  present  ap- 
propriation authorization  expires  with 
fiscal  year  1969.  Unless  this  authoriza- 
tion is  enacted  the  money  cannot  be  ap- 
propriated to  run  the  trust  territory 
government  after  the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  Department  had  asked  for  a  3- 
year  appropriation  authorization.  Our 
committee  felt,  however,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  a  2-year  authorization  would  per- 
mit a  more  exhaustive  examination  of 
the  program  to  be  made  by  each  succe^ed- 
ing  Congress,  and  the  committee  amend- 
ed the  bill  accordingly. 

We  expect  to  take  a  careful  look  at  the 
progress  made  with  the  moneys  author- 
ized by  the  repKjrt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  at  this  time  to  pay 
a  tribute  and  a  commendation  to  all  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  which  it 
has  been  my  privilege  and  honor  to  chair 
in  this  Congress,  the  subcommittee 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  our  far 
fiimg  territorial  responsibilities — and 
this  is  \vlthout  regard  to  which  side  of 
the  aisle  the  subcommittee  derived  Its 
membership.  In  all  cases  there  was  dili- 
gence, there  was  zeal,  and  a  great  deal 
of  devotion  to  the  affairs  of  these  vital 
areas  under  our  control  that  are  spread 
from  the  Virgin  Islands  in  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Trust  Territories  in  the  Pacific. 
The  latter,  the  members  should  be  re- 
minded, we  hold  under  the  United  Na- 
tions trusteeship. 

Our  efforts  were  immeasurably  aided 
by  very  competent  staff  work  on  the  part 
of  the  staff  members  of  our  subcommlt- 
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tee,  who  agsUn  are  working  without  re- 
gard to  partisanship. 

I  believe  that  our  responsibilities  un- 
der the  trusteeship  agreement  are  a 
matter  of  concern  and  Interest  to  all  the 
Members  of  this  House.  These  areas, 
without  overstressing  these  words,  are  a 
matter  of  vital  strategic  concern  to  our 
overall  security.  This  has  been  docu- 
mented and  amply  demonstrated  to  the 
subcommittee  a^raln  and  again  by  the 
Defense  authorities  Involved. 

What  we  do  in  this  area,  both  for  our- 
selves as  Americans  and  for  the  people 
who  live  there  who  are  dependent  upon 
us  in  a  very  large  way.  determines  what 
will  be  the  outcome  of  American  inter- 
ests and  the  Interests  of  these  people  In 
the  Southwest  Pacific. 

This  year  in  a  very  trjing.  tedious  trip, 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee,  nine 
in  number,  went  through  this  area,  an 
area  which  is  quite  challenging  in  terms 
of  lack  of  adequate  accommodations  for 
shelter,  for  potable  water,  for  food  and 
for  copainunications.  In  every  way  they 
tried  to  study  and  establish  for  their  own 
satisfaction  in  order  that  they  could  in- 
form the  membership  of  the  House  on 
how  well  we  are  doing,  or  how  badly  we 
are  doing  in  terms  of  our  responsibility 
to  ourselves  and  to  those  entrusted  to  our 
care  under  the  trusteeship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  this  I  want 
to  state  at  this  time  that  the  subcom- 
mittee feels  that  a  continuation  and  im- 
provement of  the  several  governments 
of  the  tnisi  territories  as  authorized  in 
this  legislation  is  imperative  before  we 
do  anything  else  with  regard  to  the 
eventual  resolution  of  the  status  of  this 
area  which  is  now  under  the  flag  of  the 
United  Nations  under  the  trusteeship 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

We  feel,  as  a  subcommittee,  that  we 
can  in  the  future  address  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  status  of  this  area  with  a  great 
deal  more  authority  and  responsibility 
once  the  executive  branch,  and  whoever 
may  be  the  administration,  has  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  moneys  we  are  authoriz- 
ing and  appropriating  for  this  area  are 
being  wisely  used  to  build  an  infrastruc- 
ture, and  a  socioeconomic  system  in  this 
area  that  will  be  both  stable  and  viable 
for  all  purposes  in  the  future,  as  far  as 
we  can  see. 

I  wish  to  commend  my  ranking  col- 
league on  the  minority  side  because  he 
has  been  most  Insistent  throughout  our 
jurisdictional  hearings  on  this  subject  to 
see  that  all  we  expect,  that  might  be  done 
in  this  area,  is  being  done  to  the  best  of 
the  ability  of  those  to  whom  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  area  is  entrusted. 

I  would  emphasize  in  the  report  and 
In  our  statement  here  today,  it  would  be 
the  hope  of  our  subcommittee  members, 
whoever  may  chair  this  committee  in  the 
future,  that  we  will  keep  a  very  close  and 
watchful  eye  on  the  development,  eco- 
nomic and  otherwise,  of  this  area  be- 
cause we  feel  this  is  a  high  calling  and 
a  high  responsibility  with  regard  to  the 
future  security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  18205  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $50,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years.  1970  and  1971.  for  the 
government  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 


the  Paciflc  Islands.  The  enactment  of 
an  appropriation  authorization  bill  is 
necessary  because  the  present  appropri- 
ation authorization  expires  with  flscal 
year  1969.  Unless  a  new  appropriation 
authorization  is  enacted,  money  cannot 
be  appropriated  to  rtin  the  tnost  terri- 
tory's government  after  the  present  fiscal 
year. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  asked 
for  a  3-year  appropriation  authorization. 
Our  conunittee  felt,  however,  that  a  2- 
year  authorization  would  permit  a  more 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  program 
to  be  made  by  each  succeeding  Congress, 
and  the  committee  amended  the  bill  ac- 
cordingly. We  expect  to  take  a  careful 
look  at  the  progress  made  before  the 
next  authorization  bill  is  reported. 

The  appropriation  authorization  was 
$7,500,000  in  1954;  it  was  increased  to 
$17,500,000  in  1964,  and  to  $35,000,000 
in  1968.  Actual  appropriations  have 
ranged  from  $4,271,000  to  $30,000,000. 

Our  efforts  to  bring  these  islands  from 
the  chaos  and  destruction  of  World  War 
n  to  social  and  economic  prosperity  have 
fallen  short  of  our  goals.  The  trust  terri- 
tory is  of  strategic  importance  to  the 
United  States,  and  greater  efforts  need 
to  be  made.  A  nine-member  inspection 
team  from  our  committee  visited  the 
territory  in  January  of  this  year.  They 
found  serious  problems  that  desene  im- 
mediate attention.  The  problems  have 
been  discussed  with  the  High  Commis- 
sioner and  with  the  Department  Correc- 
tive actions  have  been  and  will  be  taken. 
Nevertheless,  our  committee  intends  to 
exercise  its  oversight  responsibilities 
carefully  during  the  next  several  years. 

Our  need  is  great.  Our  responsibility 
is  great.  We  cannot  afford  to  fall. 
Higher  appropriations  undoubtedly  will 
be  needed  in  the  future,  along  with  bet- 
ter coordinated  executive  leadership.  The 
needs  for  the  next  2  fiscal  years  have 
been  examined  carefully,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  appropriation  level  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  18205  is  reasonable  and 
fully  justified.  The  committee  report  sets 
forth  in  some  detail  the  proposed  uses 
of  the  money. 

The  bill  maintains  the  present  $35  mil- 
lion authorization  for  the  present  flscal 
year  1969.  Only  $30  million  has  actually 
been  appropriated,  and  the  provision  in 
the  bill  that  authorizes  an  additional  S5 
million  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
taining the  $35  million  authorization 
that  is  in  the  present  law. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion of  not  to  exceed  $10  million  in  any 
one  year  to  alleviate  suffering  and  dam- 
age resulting  from  major  disasters.  The 
trust  territory  is  particularly  subject  to 
typhoon  damage.  The  typhoon  in  April 
1968  caused  an  estimated  $16  million 
damage  to  public  and  private  facilities 
and  left  thousands  of  people  homeless. 
Disasters  of  this  kind  cannot  be  met  from 
funds  planned  for  normal  government. 

HJl.  18205  should  be  enacted  now  in 
order  to  permit  the  normal  appropria- 
tion process  for  the  tnist  territory  to 
function  next  year. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  need  only  cast  a 
mind's  eye  across  the  map  of  the  western 
Pacific  and  see  the  area  which  is  oc- 


cupied by  the  trust  territories  of  the 
Paciflc  to  realize  how  important  this  area 
is  to  the  United  States.  There  is  not 
much  dry  land  involved,  but  it  is  spread 
over  a  territory  or  section  of  the  world 
geography  bigger  than  the  continental 
United  Stetes. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill.  H.R.  18205. 
and  I  would  commend  to  this  House  the 
report  on  the  bill. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  h.is 
well  emphasized  the  fact  that  this  bi;i 
and  this  whole  subject  has  been  one  uf 
intense  study  by  the  subcommittee  witli- 
out  any  partisan  difficulties  whatsoever 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  been  dissatisfled  some- 
what with  the  way  in  which  tt\e  Trw-i 
Territory  of  the  Paciflc  Islands  has  been 
administered.  Despite  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  the  territory  to  the  United 
States,  there  has  been  a  serious  lack  of 
coordinated  leadership  and  planning  bv 
the  executive  agencies  involved.  Tlie  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  is  lodged  ;n 
the  President.  Until  1962  that  responsi- 
bility was  divided  between  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretarv-  of  the  In- 
terior. In  May  of  1962  full  responsibility 
was  transferred  to  the  Secretar>'  of  tt^ 
Interior,  where  it  is  today. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  tli.- 
Department  of  State,  however,  have  di- 
rect and  often  conflicting  interests,  and 
no  cohesive  executive  policy  has  been 
evolved  by  the  executive  branch. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs decided  that  more  intensive  legi.^- 
lative  oversight  is  needed.  The  amoun* 
of  money  required  to  administer  the 
territory  has  been  increasing  rapidly 
during  the  past  8  years,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  the  future.  The  ac- 
complishments, however,  have  been  di.s- 
appolnting.  In  1967.  at  the  request  of  ou; 
committee,  the  Congress  doubled  the  aiJ- 
propriatlon  authorization,  increasing  i' 
from  $17,500,000  to  $35  mUlion.  At  the 
same  time,  however.  It  changed  the  ap- 
propriation authorization  from  an  in- 
definite and  continuing  one  to  a  2-year 
authorization  which  will  expire  at  the 
end  of  this  1969  flscal  year. 

The  reason  for  this  change  was  to  per- 
mit the  Congress  to  consider  at  2-year 
intervals;  that  is,  to  permit  each  nev, 
Congress  to  consider  the  level  at  whicii 
appropriations  should  be  authorized. 

The  Department  has  resjxjnded  to  th;.= 
approach  and  has  submitted  in  con- 
siderable detail  its  plans  for  the  next  J 
years. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  would  ques- 
tion the  need  to  accelerate  our  efforts 
to  bring  the  people  of  the  trust  terri- 
tory into  the  20th  century.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  this  effort  will  cost  more 
money.  If  the  money  is  wisely  spent 
however,  the  benefits  will  be  worth  many 
times  the  cost. 

Again  I  would  refer  to  the  geos  aphy 
and  refer  to  where  these  islands  are.  It 
does  not  take  a  great  deal  of  deduction  to 
realize  how  important  they  are  to  u.^ 

Our  committee  has  examined  the  De- 
partment's plans  very  carefully.  We  are 
convinced  that  a  $50  million  appropria- 
tion level  for  the  next  2  years  is  justi- 
fied. 
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I  would  like  to  point  out  at  this  point 
that  we  were  not  convinced  that  a  $50 
million  authorization  for  appropriations 
was  justified  ad  infinitum. 

We  specifically  felt  that  a  2-year  cutoff 
in  the  planning  phase  should  be  carried 
out  by  the  administration.  This  does  not 
mean  that  they  cannot  tender  long-range 
plans,  plans  that  call  for  projects  that 
will  take  far  longer  than  2  years  to  de- 
velop. But  we  would  like  to  see  those  long- 
range  plans,  and  we  would  like  to  have 
the  responsibility  of  exercising  some  con- 
gressional oversight  in  this  area  while  the 
plans  are  being  developed. 

The  details  of  the  program  I  think  are 
well  put  out  in  the  committee  report.  At 
the  end  of  2  years  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  committee  to  evaluate  carefully  both 
the  accomplishments  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  able  to  make  and  the 
plans  they  have  submitted. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  feel  a  com- 
fortable sense  of  confidence  in  the  per- 
sonality of  the  High  Commissioner  of  the 
*  Trust  Territory,  Mr.  Norwood,  who  in  my 
opinion  has  taken  well  to  the  suggestions 
that  this  committee  has  made,  and  who 
I  think  is  carrying  out  to  a  high  degree 
the  suggestions  and  those  plans  which 
were  agreed  upon  by  the  committee  and 
the  administration.  He  is  doing  an  excel- 
lent job.  If  we  can  do  as  good  a  job  'here 
in  the  Congress  I  think  all  will  be  well  for 
the  trust  territory. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill.  We  have  given  a  great  deal  of  study 
to  it. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  SaylorL 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  wish  to  commend  both 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  the  statements  they  have 
made. 

I  think  that  this  Is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation  affecting  the 
trust  territory  that  will  be  considered  In 
the  90th  Congress,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  this  bill  is  passed  with  a  unanimous 
vote. 

As  I  called  attention  when  I  discussed 
the  Guam  bill  as  to  what  can  happen  in 
these  Islands  with  the  typhoons  that  oc- 
cur, in  just  two  of  the  Islands;  namely, 
in  Koror  and  Salpan.  in  the  last  year 
there  has  been  an  estimated  $21  million 
of  damages  to  the  installations  that  have 
been  put  there  by  Congress  over  the  past 
number  of  years.  It  is  only  if  we  will  look 
forward  to  installing  typhoon-type  in- 
stallations that  repeated  destruction  of 
the  facilities  are  not  going  to  occur.  Sure 
it  is  expensive.  But  if  you  look,  as  was 
said,  to  the  tremendous  territories  that 
must  be  taken  in,  this  is  a  real  bargain  in 
the  amount  of  money,  and  the  2-year 
period  we  have  established  in  this  bill  I 
think  Is  excellent.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  succeeding  Congresses  will  continue 
to  look  at  this  territory  every  2  years  and 
review  it  and  increase  or  decrease  as  re- 
quirements are  needed  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  trust  territory. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  sincerely  thank  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs for  his  contribution. 


I  would  just  like  to  say  to  him  that 
we  appreciate  the  work  that  he  has  given 
to  this  subject  in  his  capacity  as  the 
ranking  minority  member.  The  subcom- 
mittee certainly  appreciates  it. 

Does   the   gentleman   from   Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Pulton  1,  wish  me  to  yield? 
Mr.   FULTON   of   Pennsylvania.   Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Fulton]. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  for  this  time.  May  I  add 
my  compliments  and  congratulations  for 
this  legislation  to  the  subcommittee  and 
the  committee  on  t>oth  sides. 

The  territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  is 
one  of  our  most  strategic  areas  or  posses- 
sions that  we  have  in  the  United  States. 
These  islands  are  spread  over  a  territory 
over  3  million  square  miles  between  the 
Philippines  and  Hawaii.  This  area  is  a 
protection  and  a  defense  in  depth  to  the 
whole  western  coast  of  the  United  States. 
To  me  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  that  the  United  States 
retain  Indefinitely  these  Trust  Territorial 
Islands  in  the  Pacific. 

As  some  Members  may  remember,  I 
was  elected  to  the  Congress  from  the 
Pacific  when  I  was  a  Navy  lieutenant  on 
a  carrier,  and  I  came  back  to  take  my  seat 
in  Congress  in  February  of  1945  from 
World  War  n. 

My  last  day  on  the  carrier,  the  last 
evening,  with  a  group  of  the  officers  on 
board  the  carrier,  near  one  of  the  Ad- 
miralty Islands — I  believe  it  was  Manos — 
we  wtnt  ashore  to  a  small  frame  building 
built  at  water's  edge,  which  was  desig- 
nated "Officers'  Club."  There  they  all 
said.  "JiMMiE.  when  you  go  back  to  Con- 
gress, there  is  one  thing  you  must  do — 
make  sure  no  new  generation  has  to  take 
these  islands  again."  I  promised  to  do  my 
best.  Being  very  new  and  having  served 
only  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature.  I 
thought  a  Member  could  probably  do 
things  like  that. 

In  the  House,  as  a  new  member  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I  kept 
talking  the  strategic  importance  of  the 
Pacific,  and  the  necessity  to  control  the 
Japanese  mandated  Islands  previously 
held  under  a  League  of  Nations  mandate 
or  trusteeship  by  Japan,  and  in  uncertain 
status  after  U.S.  occupation  in  World 
War  II. 

In  1947,  I  put  in  the  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  of  the  United 
States,  President  Tnunan,  to  take  these 
islands  under  a  United  Nations  trustee- 
ship. This  trusteeship  as  authorized  is  a 
sole  tnisteeship  not  under  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  as  other  U.N. 
trusteeships,  but  imder  the  Security 
Coimcil  of  the  United  Nations  with  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  defend. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
unanimously  reported  out  the  resolution 
under  the  leadership  of  Congressman 
Charles  Eaton,  of  New  Jersey,  chairman. 
The  House  of  Representatives  passed  the 
resolution  unanimously,  so  it  has  been 
really  a  bipartisan  interest  in  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Paciflc  Islands  from  the 
beginning.  The  U.S.  Senate  unanimously 
approved  the  trusteeship  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Senator  Vandenberg,  of  Michi- 


gan, and  President  Truman  made  it  the 
statutory  law. 

It  should  be  specifically  remembered 
that  this  is  a  sole  trusteeship  under  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  with  the  United 
States  having  the  power  of  the  veto.  It 
was  not  patterned  on  the  settlements  in 
Europe  where  there  were  four-power  ar- 
rangements, nor  was  the  U.S.S.R.  nor  any 
other  power  in  the  Pacific  permitted  to 
join,  although  the  U.S.S.R.  had  joined 
the  war  in  the  Pacific  against  Japan. 

I  hope  as  long  as  we  Members  all  live, 
we  will  protect  the  freedom  and  liberties 
of  the  fine  peoples  of  the  Islands  of  the 
trust  territory  of  the  Pacific  and  vote 
to  sustain  and  preserve  this  Security 
Council  trusteeship  under  the  United 
Nations,  until  these  people  are  in  a  fhjsI- 
tlon  for  self-determination  and  progress 
on  their  own.  I  favor  .strongly  a  new  State 
in  the  United  States  in  the  future  com- 
posed of  the  oceanic  Islands  of  the  Pacific 
and  their  peoples. 

The  problem  becomes.  Shall  the  United 
States  permit  these  islands  to  be  an  In- 
ternational pawn  in  power  politics  be- 
cause of  their  important  strategic  posi- 
tion and  have  the  peoples  of  these  is- 
lands— who  are  ver>'  fine  people — be  sub- 
ject to  the  sway  of  international  tension 
and  International  wars? 

I  hope  the  committee  and  the  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  will  always  remem- 
ber that  these  peoples  helped  America  in 
World  War  II  and  helped  us  fellows  who 
were  out  there.  We  owe  them  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude,  because,  in  every  case  where 
they  could,  they  helped  the  United  States 
as  our  forces  were  occupying  these  is- 
lands. I  hope  the  Members  will  also 
remember  all  our  U.S.  servicemen  and 
allied  forces  In  the  Pacific  who  did  not 
come  back  and  who  paid  for  the  freedom 
of  these  peoples,  of  the  Philippine  people, 
and  all  the  peoples  of  the  west  and 
southern  Pacific,  with  their  lives.  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  also  remember  the  peo- 
ple still  in  Tiospltals  who  were  service- 
men and  women  In  that  area  in  World 
War  II.  This  area  as  the  stepping  stones 
toward  victory,  on  larger  scale,  was  al- 
most a  forgotten  a1-ea  in  World  War  IJ, 
and  was  almost  forgotten  here  In 
America.  This  committee  and  the  House 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  action  of 
assistance  and  remembrance  today.  Pas- 
sage of  this  bill  today  Is  indication  of  our 
legislative  intent  to  sustain  the  peoples  of 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

I  must  say  I  am  very  proud  of  that 
resolution,  that  it  v;ent  through  the  U.S. 
Congress  with  such  imanlmity.  I  am 
proud  that  President  Truman  acted  as  he 
did  In  assuming  the  U.S.  trusteeship 
under  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  satisfaction  that 
this  committee  has  worked  so  long  and 
hard  on  progress  and  development  for 
these  islands,  and  I  hope  it  will  continue 
to  do  so.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing and  I  pay  my  sincere  compliments  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Bingham]. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  too,  com- 
mend the  gentleman  and  his  subcom- 
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mlttee  for  their  very  diligent  worlc.  in- 
cluding the  arduous  trip  they  made  to  the 
trust  territory  and  for  bringing  this  bill 
before  the  House. 

I  am  heartily  in  support  of  this  bill. 
I  think  the  matter  Is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 

I  hope  the  trust  territory  will  remain 
In  association  with  the  United  States. 
However,  we  must  remember  the  terri- 
tory's people  have  the  right  at  some  stage 
to  make  that  decision  for  themselves. 
We  are  obligated  to  give  them  self-deter- 
mination. I,  for  one.  am  sorry  that  the 
committee  has  not  seen  fit  to  recommend 
action  to  move  along  the  political  road 
simultaneously  with  the  economic  de- 
velopment, so  that  we  can  make  some 
progress  toward  the  day  when  the  people 
of  Micronesia  will  determine  their  own 
political  future. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Rogers]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rogers 
of  Florida'  was  allowed  to  speak  out  of 
order.  1 

aooxits  WANTS  sovirr  visrr  cancelkd 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
United  States  plans  to  host  a  delegation 
of  Soviet  scientists  at  Cape  Kennedy  this 
month  as  part  of  a  13-day  trip. 

I  have  written  the  Secretai^y  of  State 
protesting  this  visit  and  urge  that  my 
colleagues  join  with  me  to  make  sure 
that  so  long  as  82  Americans  are  in  a 
North  Korean  prison  as  a  result  of  So- 
viet-inspired piracy;  and  that  so  long  as 
Soviet  money  continues  to  prop  up  the 
Communist  satellite  of  Cuba  90  miles 
from  our  shores:  and  so  long  as  Soviet 
troops  occupy  Czechoslovakia:  and  so 
long  as  Soviet  guns  and  bullets  and  fl- 
imncing  is  used  to  support  the  armies  of 
North  Vietnam,  we  will  not  host  Soviet 
scientists  nor  any  representative  of  that 
Government  in  any  manner  other  than 
the  necessary  diplomatic  channels. 

I  would  also  add  that  the  most  recent 
FBI  report  states  that  Russia  and  her 
satellites  and  Red  China  have  stepped  up 
their  espionage  activities  in  the  United 
States.  This  proposed  trip  to  Cape  Ken- 
nedy would  be  a  blatant  disregard  of  the 
FBI  warning  and  would.  Indeed,  expose 
one  of  our  most  Important  scientific  and 
military  bases  to  unnecessary  risk. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  person- 
ally deplored  the  Russian  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia,  yet  the  only  protest  we 
have  registered  In  the  way  of  action  has 
been  the  cancellation  of  the  Minnesota 
marching  band's  proposed  trip  to  Russia. 
I  do  not  think  this  properly  expresses  in 
strong  enough  terms  what  I  feel  should 
be  our  reaction  to  the  Russian  invasion. 

Indeed,  this  visit  would  indicate  almost 
an  approval  of  the  Czech  Invasion  at  the 
highest  levels  of  our  Government — and  I 
strongly  object  to  this. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  shocked 
that  this  has  been  given  approval  by  the 
present    administration,    the    Johnson- 


Huniphrey  administration,  and  I  believe 
corrective  action  should  be  taken. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  would  not 
want  to  put  It  just  on  a  political  basis. 
I  would  hope  we  could  put  it  on  the  basis 
of  the  fact  that  the  American  people 
are  concerned  about  this.  I  am  sure  with- 
out some  of  the  approval  given  in  the 
other  body  on  various  agreements  it 
would  not  take  place,  and  I  am  sure  that 
came  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  have  never  heard  of  any  of  our  scien- 
tists being  invited  to  visit  the  Soviet 
space  center  at  TyuT\  Tarn. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  18205.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorimi 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  278,  nays  0,  not  voting  153, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  3731 
YEAS— 278 


Abernethy 

Cunningham 

Hamilton 

Adams 

Daddarlo 

Hammer- 

Addabbo 

Davis,  Oa. 

schmtdt 

Albert 

Davis.  Wis. 

Hanley 

Anderson,  ni. 

Dawson 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Andenon. 

de  la  Garza 

Harrison 

Tenn. 

Delaney 

Haraha 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Dellenback 

Hathaway 

Andrews. 

Dent 

Hawkins 

N.  Dak. 

Derwln*kl 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Annunzlo 

Devlne 

Hicks 

Arends 

Dlngell 

Horton 

Ashbroolc 

Dole 

Hosmer 

Asbley 

Donohue 

Howard 

Ayrea 

Dorn 

Hunt 

Baring 

Dow 

Hutchinson 

BatUn 

Dowdy 

Ichord 

Bennett 

Downing 

Irwin 

Betts 

Dulskl 

Jarman 

BeviU 

Duncan 

Joelson 

Blester 

Eckhardt 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Bingham 

Edmondson 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Blatnlk 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Jonas 

Boland 

Erlenborn 

Jones.  N  C. 

Bolton 

Each 

Kastenmeler 

Bow 

Eshleman 

Kazen 

Brademas 

Fallon 

Kee 

Brasco 

Farbatetn 

Kelly 

Bray 

Felghan 

King.  N.Y. 

Brlnkley 

Flndley 

Klrwan 

Brotzman 

Flno 

Kluczynskl 

Brown.  Mich. 

Plynt 

Kuykendall 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Foley 

Kyi 

Broyhlll.  Va 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Kyros 

Buchanan 

Ford. 

Laird 

Burke.  Maes 

WlUlamD 

Langen 

Burton.  Calif. 

Fountain 

Latta 

Bush 

Fraser 

Leggett 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Frledel 

Lennon 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Lipscomb 

Cahlll 

FtUton.  Tenn. 

Uoyd 

Carer 

Gallagher 

Long,  Md. 

Carter 

Qarmatz 

McClory 

Casey 

Gathlngs 

McCloekey 

Chamberlain 

Gettys 

McCuUoch 

Clancy 

Gibbons 

McDade 

Clark 

Gilbert 

McDonald. 

Clawson.  Del 

Gonzalez 

Mich. 

Cleveland 

Goodllng 

McEwen 

Cohelan 

Green,  Greg. 

McFall 

CoUler 

Grlffln 

MacGregor 

CollUis 

Griffiths 

Machen 

Colmer 

Grover 

Madden 

Conable 

Guboer 

Mahon 

Conte 

Gude 

MalUlard 

Corbett 

Hagan 

Marsh 

Cramer 

Hall 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Culver 

Halpem 

Matsunaga 

May 

Rarlck 

Stephens 

Mayne 

Re«a 

Stubbletteld 

Meeds 

Reld,  ni 

Stuckey 

MesklU 

Held,  NY. 

Taft 

Miller.  Ohio 

Relnecke 

Talcott 

Mlnlsh 

Reuse 

Taylor 

Ml2e 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Teague,  Calif 

Monagan 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Thompson,  Ga 

Montgomery 

Rlegle 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Moorhead 

Rivera 

Tleman 

Morgan 

Rodlno 

Tuck 

Morse,  Mass. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Udall 

Morton 

Ronan 

Ullman 

Murphy,  111. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Van  Deerlln 

Myers 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Vanlk 

Natcher 

Rosenthal 

Waggonner 

Nedzl 

Rostenkowskl 

Wampler 

O'Hara,  Mich 

Roth 

Watkl  ns 

O'Konskl 

Roush 

Watts 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Rumsfeld 

Whalen 

Ottlnger 

St  Oermaln 

Whalley 

Passman 

St.  Onge 

White 

Patten 

Saylor 

Whitten 

Pelly 

Schadeberg 

Wldnaii 

Perkins 

Scherle 

WUUama,  Pa. 

Pettis 

Scheuer 

Wilson,  Bob 

Phllbln 

Schneebell 

Winn 

Pike 

Schwengel 

Wolff 

Plmle 

Shrlver 

Wyatt 

Podell 

Skubitz 

Wydler 

PofT 

Slack 

Wylle 

Price,  ni 

Smith,  Iowa 

Wyman 

Price.  Tex. 

Springer 

Young 

Pryor 

Stanton 

Zablockl 

Puclnakl 

Steed 

Zlon 

Qule 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Randall 

Stelger.  WU. 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

-163 

Abbltt 

Gross 

O'NeUl.  Mass. 

Adair 

Gurney 

Patman 

Ashmore 

Haley 

Pepper 

AsplnaU 

Halleck 

Pickle 

Barrett 

Hanna 

Poage 

Bates 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Pollock 

Belcher 

Hardy 

Purcell 

Bell 

Harvey 

QuUlen 

Berry- 

Hays 

Rallsback 

Blackburn 

H*bert 

ReUel 

Blanton 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Resnlck 

Boggs 

Helstoskl 

Roberts 

Boiling 

Henderson 

Roblson 

Brock 

Herlong 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Brooks 

HoUfleld 

Roudebush 

Broomfleld 

HuU 

Roybal 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hun  gate 

Ruppe 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jacobs 

Ryan 

Burke.  Ma. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Sandman 

Burleson 

Jones,  Mo. 

Satterfleld 

Burton.  Utah 

Karsten 

Schwelker 

Button 

Karth 

Scott 

CabeU 

Keith 

Selden 

Cederberg 

King.  Calif. 

Shipley 

CeUer 

Kleppe 

Slkes 

Clausen, 

Kornegay 

Slsk 

DonH. 

Kupfera^n 

Smith,  CalU. 

Conyers 

Landrum^>^ 

Smith,  NY. 

Corman 

Long,  La.       ^ 

^mlth.  Okla 

Cowger 

Lukens 

\»der 

CurtU 

McCarthy 

Stteord 

Daniels 

McClure 

StO^rs 

Denney 

McMillan 

Stratton 

Dickinson 

Macdonald, 

Sullivan 

Dlggs 

Mass. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Dwyer 

Martin 

Tenzer 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Eklwards,  La 

Michel 

Tunney 

EUberg 

Miller,  Calif. 

Utt 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mills 

Vander  Jagt 

Everett 

Mink 

Vlgorlto 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

MlnshaU 

Waldle 

Fascell 

Moore 

Walker 

Fisher 

Morris,  N.  Mez 

Watson 

Flood 

Moeher 

Whltener 

Frellngbuysen 

Moss 

Wiggins 

Fuqua 

Murphy,  NT. 

WIUU 

Gall&anakls 

Nelsen 

Wilson, 

Gardner 

Nichols 

Charles  H 

Glalmo 

Nix 

Wright 

Gray 

OHara.  111. 

Yates 

Green.  Pa. 

Olsen 

Zwach 
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So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hoggs  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Aaplnall  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 


Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Celler  vrtth  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  EUberg  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Relfel. 
Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.   Thompson   of   New   Jersey   with   Mr. 
Mosher. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Pascell  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mrs  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  QulUen. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Whltener  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Galiflanakls  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Burke 
of  Florida. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Plsher  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Dlcklrison. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr  Halev  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Schwelker. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr  Nix. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  OHara  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  King  of  California. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Tenzer.  _ 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Walker  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Hardy. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Landriim  with  Mr.  Kornegay. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Willis. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  a  similar  Senate  bill  (8.  3207) 
to  amend  section  2  of  the  act  of  June  30, 
1954,  as  amended,  providing  for  the  con- 


tinuance of  civil  government  for  the 
Ti-ust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  i-ead  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

S.  3207 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1954  (68  Stat.  330), 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  "and 
$35,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968 
and  1969,"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "$35,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969,  and 
$120,000,000  for  the  three  fiscal  years  1970, 
1971,  and   1972,". 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  of  June  30,  1954  (68  Stat 
330),  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  3  as  follows: 

"Sec,  3.  In  the  event  of  a  major  disaster 
in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  any 
single  disaster,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  find  necessary  to  assist  the  public 
and  private  sectors.  Such  sums  shall  be  in 
addition  to  those  authorized  In  section  2  of 
this  Act  and  by  other  provisions  of  law,  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  section  2  of  this  Act." 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CAREY 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Carey:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  3207 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H.R.    18205,   as   passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  18205)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


FEDERAL  MILK  MARKETING  ORDER 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
19910)  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H  R.  19910 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SEcnoK  1  (a)  The  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection 
8c (5) all  that  part  of  said  subparagraph  (B) 
which  follows  the  comma  at  the  end  of  clause 
(c)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing. "(d)  a  further  adjustment,  equit- 
ably to  apportion  the  total  value  of  the 
milk  purchased  by  any  handler,  or  by  all 
handlers  among  producers  and  associations 
of  producers,  on  the  basis  of  their  marketings 
of  milk  during  a  representative  period  of 
time,  which  need  not  be  limited  to  one  year, 
and  further  adjustments  to  provide  for  the 
accumulation  and  disbursement  of  a  fund 
to   encourage  seasonal   adjustmenta  In   the 


production  of  milk,  and  (e)  a  further  adjust- 
ment, equitably  to  apportion  the  total  value 
of  the  milk  purchased  by  any  handler,  or 
by  all  handlers,  among  producers  and  asso- 
ciations of  producers,  on  the  basis  of  their 
marketings  of  milk  during  a  representative 
period  of  time,  which  need  not  be  limited  to 
one  year  and  which  may  be  either  a  fixed 
period  of  one  or  more  years,  or  a  moving  aver- 
age of  one  or  more  years,  as  provided  In  the 
order,  and  which  basis  may  be  adjusted,  and 
readjusted  from  time  to  time,  to  reflect  the 
utilization  of  producer  milk  by  any  handler 
or  by  all  handlers  in  any  use  classification 
or  classifications.  In  the  event  a  producer 
holding  a  base  allocated  under  this  clause  (e) 
shall  reduce  his  marketings,  such  reduction 
shall  not  adversely  affect  his  history  of  pro- 
duction and  marketing  for   the  determina- 
tion of  future  bases,  or  future  adjustments 
of  bases,  except  that  an  order  may  provide 
that,  if  a  producer  reduces  his  marketings 
below  his  base  allocation  in  any  one  or  more 
use  classifications  designated   in   the  order, 
the  amount  of  any  such  reduction  shall  be 
taken   into   account  In   determining   future 
bases  or  future  adjustments  of  bases.  Bases 
allocated  to  producers  under  this  clause  (e) 
may  be  transferable  under  an  order  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  in 
the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de- 
termines, in  connection  with  such  order,  that 
transferability  will  be  In  the  best  Interest  of 
the  public,  existing  producers,  and  prospec- 
tive new  producers.  Provision  shall  be  made  in 
the  order  for  the  allocation  of  bases  under 
this  clause  (e)  to  new  producers  and  for  the 
alleviation  of  hardship  and  inequity  among 
producers  and  prescribing  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  which  new  producers  may  obtain 
bases  on  an  equitable  basis  with  old   pro- 
ducers. Producers  holding  bases  so  allocated 
or  obtained  shall  thereafter  participate  pro 
rata  In  the  market  in 'the  same  manner  as 
other  producers.  In  the  case  of  any  producer 
who  during  any  accounting  period  delivers  a 
portion  of  his  milk  to  persons  not  fully  regu- 
lated by  the  order,  provision  may  be  made 
for  reducing  the  allocation  of,  or  payments  to 
be  received  by,  any  such  producer  under  this 
clause  (e)  to  compensate  for  any  marketings 
of  milk  to  such  other  persons  for  such  period 
or  periods  as  necessary  to  Insure  equitable 
participation  in  marketings  among  all  pro- 
ducers.   Notwithstanding   the    provisions   of 
section  8c (12)  and  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 8c(l)  of  this  Act,  order  provisions  under 
this  clause  (e)  and  the  first  phrase  of  clause 
(d)  shall  not  be  effective  In  any  marketing 
order  unless  separately  approved  by  produc- 
ers in  a  referendum  in  which  each  individual 
producer  shall  have  one  vote  and   may  be 
terminated  separately  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary makes  a  determination  with  respect  to 
such  provisions  as  is  provided  for  the  ter- 
mination  of   an   order   in   subparagraph   8c 
(16)  (B).  Disapproval  or  termination  of  such 
order  provisions  shall  not  be  considered  dis- 
approval of  the  order  or  of  other  terms  of  the 
order." 

(b)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  (1)  by 
adding  to  subsection  8c (5)  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(H)  Marketing  orders  applicable  to  milk 
and  its  products  may  be  limited  In  applica- 
tion to  milk  used  for  manufacturing.";  and 
(2)  by  amending  subsection  8c (18)  by  add- 
ing after  the  words  "marketing  area"  wher- 
ever they  occur  the  words  "or,  in  the  case 
of  orders  applying  only  to  manufacturing 
milk,  the  production  area". 

(c)  The  legal  status  of  producer  handlers 
of  milk  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  137,  as  amended,  shall  be 
the  same  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  as  it  was 
prior  thereto. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 
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Mr  OOODLINa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  bill 
reported  with  amendments? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  author  of  the  bill,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  fMr.  Meeds]. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not 
take  the  full  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  report  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  this  is  the 
bill  which  we  passed  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  and  which 
was  knocked  out  in  the  conference. 

There  are  some  minor  changes  in  this 
bill  from  the  other  one.  but  the  points 
of  contention,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  been 
eliminated,  and  I  think  we  can  go  in  with 
a  bill  on  which  there  is  very  little  dis- 
agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  would  like  to  point 
out  what  I  feel  to  be  a  very  important 
fact,  and  that  is  that  this  is  permissive 
legislation.  It  requires  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  dairy  producers  to  adopt  on  an  In- 
dividual basis — and  that  was  one  of  the 
amendments  which  was  agreed  to,  that  is 
individual  voting  in  all  Instances — and 
one- half  vote  to  repeal.  It  extends  per- 
manently the  present  type  of  base  pro- 
gram and  the  Louisville  plan.  It  provides 
a  new  type  of  rolling  base  which  can  be 
changed  without  regard  to  the  present 
type,  which  is  a  fixed  base.  It  allows  new 
producers  to  fill  the  base,  and  it  allows 
old  producers  to  share  in  the  base.  The 
importance  of  this,  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
lies  In  the  permanency  of  this  legislation. 

That  is  because  in  building  these  base 
plans,  If  the  Seattle  milk  marketing  area 
is  any  indication,  it  took  them  almost  18 
months  to  have  one  of  these  plans 
adopted.  If  we  do  not  have  a  long  period 
of  time  during  which  they  can  adopt 
their  plans  the  legislation  really  will  be 
meaningless. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say 
that  this  legislation  has  the  support  of 
all  the  responsible  dairy  representatives 
of  which  I  am  aware.  It  has  the  support 
of  the  chairman  and  of  the  committee.  I 
believe  it  will  help  the  dairy  farmers  of 
this  Nation.  It  will  not  raise  the  price  of 
milk.  It  will  save  money  In  respect  to  s\ir- 
pluses.  and  will  add  to  the  stability  of 
the  milk  market.  I  believe  the  House 
should  adopt  it. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  wUl  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Under  a  suspension 
of  the  rules  procedure,  are  amendments 
in  order? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  No; 
amendments  can  be  included  in  the  mo- 
tion, but  other  amendments  are  not  In 
order. 


Mr.  GOODLING.  If  amendments  are 
presented,  can  a  rollcall  be  had  on  the 
amendments? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  No  roll- 
call  can  be  had  on  the  amendments;  only 
on  those  amendments  which  are  sub- 
mitted with  the  bill  and  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  motion. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvtmla  yield  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  minor- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  there  is  a  committee  amend- 
ment which  would  be  included  or  was 
intended  to  be  included  in  the  motion,  at 
the  time  the  mt)tion  was  made  to  suspend 
the  rules. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  the  bill  Includes  amend- 
ments. 

One  amendment  would  require  that 
additional  allowances  be  made  for  new 
producers  who  wish  to  come  in  without 
any  waiting  period  to  earn  a  base. 
Equitable  treatment  has  to  be  given  to 
new  producers  who  wish  to  come  in. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  that  section 
2,  which  deals  with  dues  checkoff  for 
promotion  research  will  be  taken  out  in 
its  entirety.  That  section  will  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  bill. 

A  third  amendment  would  insure  that 
there  would  be  individual  voting  In  each 
of  the  base  plan  elections  authorized 
under  the  bill.  There  will  be  no  block 
voting. 

Mr.  GEHALD  R.  FORD.  Is  my  under- 
standing correct  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington,  or  someone  rep- 
resenting the  committee  on  the  majority 
side,  intends  to  Include  in  the  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  the  latter  two 
amendments  just  described? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yield 
further? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
fuse to  yield  to  the  gentleman  any 
further.  The  gentleman  has  time  of  his 
own.  and  I  siiggest  he  use  his  own  time. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  will  take  my  own  time. 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  refuse  to  yield  any 
further. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
yield  so  that  the  gentlemsm  can  answer 
the  question  I  asked?  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  will  make  a 
corresponding  time  allowance  for  any 
time  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
loses.  These  are  two  crucial  questions, 
and  I  would  want  an  answer  from  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  The  point  I  am  try- 
ing to  make  is  that  he  has  time,  and  I 
would  prefer  to, have  him  use  his  own 
time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  would  be 
given  that  additional  time. 


Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  In  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  I  in- 
cluded those  amendments  which  I  have 
just  enumerated  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  at  the  time  I  moved  to  suspend 
the  rules.  They  are  in  effect  incorporated 
in  the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules.  If 
the  House  does  suspend  the  rules  and 
does  adopt  the  bill,  it  will  be  with  the 
amendments  I  have  just  enumerated. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  aie 
operating  under  very  strange  procedures 
here  today.  We  appear  to  be  suspending 
all  rules. 

Here  we  have  a  highly  controversial 
bill,  and  it  should  not.  in  my  opinion,  be 
considered  under  a  suspension  of  rules 
procedure. 

This  bill  was  just  recently  introduced. 
There  have  been  no  adequate  hearings 
on  it.  We  held  1  day  of  hearings.  There 
were  12  or  14  witnesses,  and  the  Individ- 
ual meml)ers  of  the  committee  had  very 
little  if  any  time  to  question  any  of  those 
witnesses.  The  hearings  on  the  bill  have 
not  been  printed. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman, 
when  he  has  the  time,  to  explain  why,  if 
this  is  such  an  important  bill  and  if  his 
amendments  are  so  Important,  were  these 
amendments  not  offered  when  this  bill 
was  reported  out  of  the  committee.  We 
talked  about  these  amendments,  but  they 
were  never  offered  ofBclally  and  never 
voted  upon,  as  I  recall. 

There  is  another  reason  why  this  bill 
should  not  be  considered  today.  The  pres- 
ent law  will  operate  until  the  last  day  of 
1969  and,  if  the  President  signs  the  farm 
bill  which  is  on  his  desk  at  the  present 
time,  it  will  extend  it  to  December  of 
1970. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  amendment;^ 
that  are  going  to  be  offered  will  improve 
this  bill,  but  I  see  no  emergency  at  this 
time  and  see  no  reason  why  his  bill 
should  be  considered  under  this  proce- 
dure. This  bill  should  be  considered  early 
In  the  91st  Congress  when  sufiQclent  time 
will  be  allowed  to  have  adequate  hear- 
ings. As  I  stated,  we  did  not  have  ade- 
quate hearings  on  this  particular  bill.  I 
venture  to  say  that  not  5  percent  of  the 
milk  producers  in  the  entire  United 
States  know  anything  about  this  bill 
at  the  present  time.  My  contacts  indicate 
that  there  is  a  very  wide  divergence  of 
opinion  among  my  people  in  Permsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  one  other  thing  I 
would  like  the  gentleman  to  explain 
when  he  takes  the  floor.  I  want  to  know- 
why,  if  this  bill  is  so  important  and  since 
It  has  been  in  effect  for  3  years,  only 
one  area  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
bill.  This  is  the  Puget  Sound  area.  If 
this  is  a  good  bill  and  people  want  it. 
why  did  not  more  people  take  advan- 
tage of  this  law? 

To  me  the  choice  is  very  clear.  H.R. 
19910  should  not  be  approved  by  this 
House  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  FOLETSf.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  wish  to  delay 
the  consideration  of  this  bill.  I  think  the 
House  is  ready  to  vote.  But  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  for  me  to  answer  some  of  the 
questions  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania. 

This  bill  was  considered  by  the  House 
in  somewhat  different  form  in  the  debate 
on  the  extension  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965.  Members  will  re- 
call that  this  is  the  only  amendment  that 
the  House  adopted  to  that  bill.  It  is  the 
so-called  Meeds  amendment.  Subse- 
quently the  amendment  was  considered 
by  the  House  and  the  Senate  conferees 
on  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act,  and 
it  was  decided  that  the  House  would  re- 
cede from  the  Meeds  amendment,  which 
was  the  only  amendment  it  proposed  to 
the  farm  bill,  and  the  Senate  would  re- 
cede from  a  number  of  amendments  they 
had  offered.  So,  in  a  manner  of  speaking, 
the  so-called  Meeds  amendment  was 
sacrificed  in  order  to  bring  the  cleanest 
possible  bill  back  to  the  House  for  a 
vote.  The  House  did  adopt  the  confer- 
ence report  and  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture felt  obliged  not  only  to  Mr. 
Meeds  but  to  the  dairy  producers  of  the 
country  to  give  the  House  an  opportunity 
to  reassert  its  will  on  the  Meeds  bill. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  Meeds  bill 
before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  last 
week  a  number  of  witnesses  were  heard 
who  objected  to  two  features  of  the 
Meeds  bill  as  it  was  originally  adopted 
by  the  House. 

One  feature  was  the  use  of  the  word 
"earned"  in  describing  these  bases  and 
new  producers  coming  into  the  program. 
The  committee  adopted  an  amend- 
ment which  is  incorporated  in  the  bill  to- 
day to  make  it  clear — to  make  it  crystal 
clear — that  new  producers  do  not  have 
to  go  through  any  period  of  time  in  order 
10  earn  bases.  They  are  to  be  treated 
(equitably  with  the  old  producers.  This 
was  suggested  by  a  number  of  witnesses, 
including  the  Milk  Producers  Founda- 
tion. 

Second,  the  report  contained  language 
to  make  it  clear  that  section  8c(5)  would 
not  be  affected  in  any  way  by  the  pas- 
sage of  these  amendments.  That  is  the 
section  that  prohibits  milk  marketing 
orders  being  used  in  restraint  of  trade. 
That  language  is  contained  in  the  re- 
port, and  by  passage  of  this  bUl  it  does 
not  add  any  additional  provision  onto 
the  existing  law.  This  recommendation 
was  contained  in  testimony  of  the  Milk 
Producers  Association  and  other  wit- 
nesses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members  were 
fearful  of  opposition  to  this  bill  because 
of  section  2  which  provides  for  a  dues 
checkoff  system.  The  bill  as  presented  to- 
day contains  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
section  2  entirely.  In  order  to  remove 
that  remaining  controversy  about  the 
bill,  the  bill  has  been  presented  with- 
out the  checkoff  and  with  an  amend- 
ment to  require  all  elections  under  this 
bill  to  be  conducted  on  an  individual 
rather  than  on  a  group  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  bill  now  stands  I 
know  of  no  opposition  either  from  the 
producers  or  from  the  handlers  or  from 
any  facet  of  the  milk  Industry. 


One  of  the  farm  groups  that  had  op- 
posed the  bill  opposed  it  chiefly  on  the 
basis  of  the  checkoff  system  which  is  now 
removed.  And,  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  that  most  of  the 
amendments  or  a  greater  part  of  the 
amendments  were  considered  by  the 
committee  and  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  and  the  others  have 
been  offered  here  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  any  further  objection  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  asked  the  question  as  to 
why  only  one  area  had  adopted  this 
procedure,  for  a  class  1  base  plan — the 
Puget  Soimd  milk  producing  area.  The 
1965  act  contains  defects  which  this  leg- 
islation is  designed  to  correct.  One  of 
those  defects  made  it  impossible  for 
existing  producers  with  bases  to  share  in 
the  expanded  milk  market.  This  discour- 
aged milk  producers  and  caused  them  to 
oppose  the  class  D  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  bill  Is  now  pre- 
sented to  the  House,  I  think  it  has  vir- 
tually unanimous  support  of  the  dairy 
producers  and  farmers  In  the  United 
States  and  I  know  It  is  on  3  in  which  most 
dairy  farmers  have  a  very  strong  in- 
terest. 

I  would  hope  that  the  committee 
would  give  to  this  legislation  Its  imanl- 
mous  support. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  able  gentleman  explain  to  me 
something  as  to  how  the  seasonal  plans 
work.  In  reading  the  report  I  understand 
that  a  producer  who  delivers  milk  in  the 
spring  does  not  get  paid  for  it  until  the 
fall.  If  that  Is  so,  who  has  the  use  of  the 
money  In  the  meantime?  Does  the  pro- 
ducer earn  any  kind  of  interest  on  that 
money  between  the  spring  and  the  fall? 
Mr.  FOLEY.  I  shall  yield  to  the  author 
of  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington IMr.  Meeds]  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  The  general  response  to 
the  gentleman's  question  is  this:  The 
general  use  of  the  seasonal  leveling  plan 
is  that  they  will  pay  themselves  less.  The 
milk  goes  into  a  pool  and  they  receive 
returns  from  the  pool.  They  pay  them- 
selves less  during  periods  of  heavy  pro- 
duction so  that  the  tendency  is  for  them 
to  raise  production  at  some  period  of 
time,  normally  slack  periods,  so  that  they 
can  compensate  for  this.  That  procedure 
has  a  tendency  to  level  the  price  of  milk. 
It  does  not  mean  that  they  do  not  get 
paid  at  all  but  they  get  paid  less  from 
their  pool  during  a  specific  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  ef- 
fect of  it  is  that  a  producer  does  not  get 
paid  for  several  months  for  some  milk 
that  he  delivered,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  do  not  believe  that  would  be  the 
effect,  it  depends  upon  the  plan  they 
adopt,  of  course.  We  are  talking  about 
a  plan  which  would  have  to  be  adopted 


by  them  on  a  two-thirds  vote  of  single 
voting,  so  that  would  be  the  type  of 
program  that  they  wanted,  but  the  effect 
of  the  Louisville  plan  has  been  to  level 
the  price  out  more  so  that  they  tend  to 
build  up  production  in  the  slack  periods, 
and  level  it  off  on  high  production.  They 
might  pay  themselves  less,  but  it  is  not 
that  they  do  not  pay  themselves  at  all. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Foley],  who  handled  this  bill  for 
the  majority  in  the  committee  and  who 
is  now  handling  it  for  the  majority  here 
on  the  floor  today,  for  this  time  so  that 
I  might  ask  the  gentleman  a  few  further 
questions  to  show  the  legislative  intent 
In  connection  with  this  bill  and  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  any  possible  effect 
that  it  might  have  on  section  8c(5)  'G)  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937. 

The  gentleman  has  already  touched 
upon  that  in  his  remarks  here  today,  but 
I  would  like  in  this  colloquy  to  bring  that 
out  a  little  further,  and  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  this  bin  which  we  are  consider- 
ing today  will  have  any  effect  at  all  on 
section  8c(5)iG)? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  committee  desired 
that  the  legislation  have  no  effect  what- 
ever on  the  validity  of  section  8c(5)  <G), 
which  remains  in  full  force  and  effect  as 
a  portion  of  the  Milk  Marketing  Act. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  There  may  be  some  of  our 
colleagues  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
provisions  of  that  amendment,  which  was 
known  as  the  Andresen  amendment,  and 
if  the  gentleman  would  jield  further, 
since  the  section  is  quite  brief,  I  would 
like  to  read  it  to  the  Members.  It  is  as 
follows: 

(G)  No  marketing  agreement  or  order  ap- 
pUcable  to  mlUc  and  Its  products  in  any 
marketing  area  shall  prohibit  or  In  any 
manner  lUnlt,  in  the  case  of  the  products  of 
milk,  the  marketing  in  that  area  ot  any 
milk  or  product  thereof  produced  in  any 
production  area  In  the  United  States. 

Now,  I  believe  from  what  the  gentle- 
man has  already  stated  to  the  House  that 
we  have  the  assurance  of  the  gentlemsai 
that  it  was  not  the  legislative  intent  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  in  fa- 
vorably reporting  this  bill,  nor  is  it  the 
legislative  Intent  in  offering  the  bill  for 
passage  today  to  weaken  or  change  the 
effect  of  section  8c(5)  (G)  In  any  way. 
Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  Is  correct. 

The  committee  did  not  desire  to  repeal 
or  supersede  the  section  the  gentleman 
has  just  read,  and  the  policy  expressed 
In  the  section  which  the  gentleman  has 
just  read  remains  in  effect. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Am  I  then  correct  in  as- 
suming that  there  Is  no  legislative  Intent 
in  this  bill  to  prohibit  or  in  any  manner 
limit  the  free  marketing  of  milk  or  any 
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product  thereof  produced  In  any  produc- 
tion area  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  whatever  the  policy  expressed 
in  that  section  Is  Interpreted  to  be  re- 
mains in  full  force  and  effect.  The  com- 
mittee did  not  desire  to  change  that  pro- 
vision in  the  Milk  Marketing  Act  in  any 
way. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  for  yielding. 

Mr,  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Certainly  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  believe  I  asked  tlUs 
In  my  previous  presentation,  and  that 
Is:  Why,  If  these  amendments  are  so  Im- 
portant, were  they  not  offered  in  com- 
mittee in  order  that  those  people  back 
home  who  are  affected  by  this  bill  woiild 
have  had  some  chance  to  learn  what 
is  in  the  bill?  As  It  Is  now,  they  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, .  the  first  of  the  amendments 
which"  i.  described,  which  changes  the 
word  "earned"  to  "obtain"  in  describing 
new  producers  obtaining  bases  was  fully 
considered  by  the  committee  and  adopted 
by  the  committee. 

There  was  a  full  discussion,  and  the 
report  contains  the  language  which  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  just  discussed.  It 
was  very  clearly  discussed  by  me  and 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
IMrs.  May  I. 

The  desirability  of  removing  section 
2  of  the  bill  to  remove  any  further  con- 
troversy about  the  bill  is  clear.  The  pro- 
vision on  individual  voting  has  been 
widely  discussed  in  the  House  on  many 
occasions.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
marketing  orders  have  full  cognizance 
of  it. 

So  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
in  the  way  of  surprising  proposals  in  the 
amendments  involved  here. 

The  sole  purpose  of  adding  these 
amendments  is  to  remove  objections 
from  various  quarters  to  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  The  House  might  consider  on 
another  occasion  the  desirability  of  add- 
ing the  dues  checkofif  system. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mrs.  May]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legisla- 
tion is  needed  to  make  the  existing  class 
1  base  law  more  flexible,  and  more  equi- 
table for  producers  participating  in  class 
1  base  plans.  So  far.  only  one  class  1  base 
plan  has  been  implemented  under  the 
1965  law.  This  is  in  the  Puget  Sound  area 
in  my  State,  and  it  is  obvious  from  the 
experience  obtained  there  that  a  num- 
ber of  improvements  in  the  law  are  badly 
needed  to  correct  some  serious  problems 
which  have  arisen. 

Under  the  present  law.  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  used  a  flxed, 
single  representative  period  in  determin- 
ing the  production  history  of  a  producer 
for  allocation  of  a  permanent  base.  In 
effect,  this  "freezes"  the  new  base,  does 
not  allow  sufficient  recognition  of  indi- 
vidual marketing  histories,  and  does  not 
accommodate  adjustment  of  bases  to 
changing  supply  and  demand  conditions 
in  the  milk  market. 


In  addition,  the  particii>ation  of  new 
producers  in  the  markets  of  class  1  sales 
is  limited  to  increases  in  those  sales  based 
on  market  growth,  except  when  new  pro- 
ducers purchase  bases. 

These  restrictions  under  the  current 
class  1  base  plan  authority  are  inequi- 
table to  producers.  A  farmer  who  does 
not  have  a  history  of  marketings  during 
the  representative  period  lias  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  participate  as  a  new  producer, 
unless  he  obtains  a  marketing  history 
through  transfer  or  purchase.  As  a  new 
producer,  he  is  dependent  upon  market 
growth  for  his  income.  Old  producers  are 
denied  a  share  of  the  market  growth,  and 
thus  do  not  have  the  opportunity  for  the 
increased  income  which  such  growth 
could  provide. 

Under  this  legislation,  bases  may  be  ad- 
justed and  readjusted  from  time  to  time 
to  reflect  market  changes.  Specific  au- 
thority is  given  for  the  order  to  allow  ad- 
justments on  the  basis  of  more  than  one 
year  or  on  a  moving  average  of  one  or 
more  years.  New  producers  could  obtain 
bases  on  an  equitable  basis  with  old  pro- 
ducers, and  market  growth  would  be 
shared  by  both.  New  producers  could  ob- 
tain the  same  status  as  other  producers 
in  the  market  through  a  fair  and  orderly 
procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation,  t>ecause  it  is 
important  and  is  needed  by  dairymen. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  QuiE]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
that  the  two  gentlemen  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Foley  and  Mr.  Meeds]  would 
propose  these  amendments  because  it  will 
enable  the  House,  I  believe,  to  pass  H.R. 
19910  and  get  it  on  to  acceptance  by  the 
other  body.  Section  1  which  will  be  the 
remaining  language  with  an  amendment 
on  line  25  adding  the  words  "and  the 
first  phrase  of  clause  <d)"  leaves  the 
present  law  the  same  as  it  iiertains  to 
bloc  voting  and  remedies  the  inequity 
which  existed  for  allocating  bases  to  old 
and  new  producers. 

I  have  worked  with  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds]  for  some- 
time on  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  We  worked  together  in  de- 
veloping vocational  technical  legislation 
this  year,  which  was  adopted  without  a 
dissenting  vote  here  in  the  House.  I 
think  that  with  this  bipartisan  effort  to 
develop  good  legislation,  we  in  the  end 
assist  all  of  the  people  of  this  country — 
In  this  case  the  dairy  farmer,  in  the  case 
of  vocational  technical  education  the 
young  people  who  need  to  learn  a  skill. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
19910  as  amended.  Whether  you  are  for 
or  against  marketing  orders  or  the  class 
I  base  plan,  this  is  still  a  good  bill  since 
it  will  permit  the  program  to  function 
more  equitably. 

If  anyone  questions  the  meaning  of  the 
first  phrase  of  clause  id),  it  is  these 
words  "equitably  to  apportion  the  total 
value  of  the  milk  purchased  by  any  han- 
dler, or  by  all  handlers,  among  producers 
and  associations  of  producers,  on  the 
basis  of  their  marketings  of  milk  during 
a  representative  period  of  time,  which 
need  not  be  limited  to  one  year,". 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  just  like  to  say  lo 
the  gentleman  that  I  appreciate  his  re- 
marks about  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Meeds  I  who  has  spearheaded 
this  amendment,  and  who  has  pushed  for 
it.  If  there  are  two  experts  on  this  subject 
in  the  House,  they  are  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  I  Mr.  MeedsI  and  the 
gentleman  in  the  well.  I  am  delighted  he 
is  supporting  the  legislation. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  Wis- 
consin dairymen's  best  friend. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  for  yielding  to  me.  I  be- 
lieve that  H.R.  19910  has  been  very  mucli 
improved  with  the  inclusion  of  the 
amendments  that  were  adopted  in  the 
committee. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  copy  of  the 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  Chairman  Poage 
outlining  several  of  the  amendments  re- 
quested by  the  Wisconsin  Cooperatives 
which  were  included  in  the  markup  of 
this  bill  by  the  committee: 

Septembeb  24,  1968 
Hon  W.  R  PoACE. 
Chairman.  Agriculture  Committee. 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  M>.  Chaihman:  I  understand  you  had 
some  difficulty  with  Wisconsin  Co-ops  on  Ihe 
language  of  the  Meeds  Amendment  as  re- 
used and  reintroduced  as  H.R.   19910. 

I  have  checked  with  the  Wisconsin  Co-ops 
and  they  are  agreeable  to  the  Amendment  to 
the  bill  which  provides  as  follows:  Page  3. 
H.R.  19910,  starting  In  line  10,  strike  out  the 
words,  "earn  bases"  and  substitute  this  lan- 
guage :  "obtain  bases  on  an  equitable  basi.s 
with  old  producers."  Line  11,  strike  "earned" 
and  substitute  "obtained". 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest  personal  re- 
gards. I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Melvin  R.  Laird. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  two  additional 
amendments  that  have  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington,  and  I 
believe  that  those  remove  all  controversy 
as  far  as  this  legislation  is  concerned.  I 
know  of  no  one  who  does  not  support  this 
approach  with  the  three  amendments. 
I  hope  that  the  bill  is  passed  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger]. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding.  I  support 
this  legislation.  H.R.  19910.  I  think  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  was  wise  in 
taking  the  action  it  did  in  adopting  these 
amendments.  Certainly  from  the  Wiscon- 
sin standpoint,  the  Pure  Milk  Products 
Cooperative  and  the  other  producers  in 
Wisconsin.  Consolidated  Badger,  and  so 
forth,  which  have  an  Interest  in  this  class 
I  basing  plan  and  are  concerned  with  the 
Laird  amendment  being  adopted,  are 
now  in  a  r>osltlon  in  which  the  new 
producers   can   share   on   an   equitable 
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basis,  instead  of  being  foreclosed,  as  the 
original  Meeds  amendment  language  in 
the  1965  act  might  make  possible. 

I  want  to  include  at  this  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,   the   testimony   of   Pure   Milk 
Products  Cooperative  made  at  the  hear- 
ing on  this  bill  on  Sep^mber  25  which 
resulted  in  the  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture : 
statement    of    Pttre    Milk    Products    Co- 
operative.    Pond    du    Lac,    Wis.,    to    the 
House  AcRicULTtniE  Committee,  September 
25,  1968 

Pure  Milk  Products  Co-operative  Is  an  Or- 
i;anlzatlon  of  dairy  farmers  numbering  some 
14.000.  They  are  located  in  Illinois,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Michigan.  About  half  are  Grade  A 
farmers  and  half  Grade  B  Wisconsin  farmers 
delivering  milk  to  manufacturing  milk 
plants. 

With  respect  to  H  R.  19910,  Pure  MUk 
Products  Co-operative  is  vitally  concerned 
that  any  extension  of  Class  I  base  legisla- 
tion provide  equitable  treatment  to  all  pro- 
ducers. We  cannot  accept  provisions  which 
reserve  the  entire  Class  I  proceeds  of  a 
particular  market  to  a  special  group  of  pro- 
ducers because  they  happen  to  have  been 
supplying  milk  to  handlers  In  that  market 
during  a  specified  base  period.  We  see  such 
provisions  used  as  a  tool  for  the  exclusion 
of  new  producers  from  the  market  to  the 
detriment  of  both  consumers  and  those  pro- 
ducers who  are  excluded.  Even  though  such 
exclusion  may  not  be  the  stated  Intent.  It  Is. 
in  our  opinion,  bound  to  be  a  by  product  of 
such  legislation  unless  specifically  pro- 
hibited or  limited  In  the  legislation  by  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

We  are  living  In  an  age  of  change.  Indus- 
trial concentration  Is  a  dally  occurrence  as 
smaller  firms  fall  by  the  wayside  and  their 
business  Is  transferred  to  larger  and  growing 
firms.  Dairying  Is  no  exception.  Small 
processors  or  bottlers  cannot  compete  with 
the  Industrial  or  corporate  giants.  Conse- 
quently It  Is  with  regularity  that  they  cut 
off  their  farm  milk  supplies  and  either  close 
their  doors  or  become  distributors  for  larger 
companies  generally  located  In  or  near  the 
large  population  centers  of  the  Nation.  This 
trend  Is  occurring  all  over  the  country.  An 
example  of  this  nationwide  trend  Is  Illus- 
trated by  what  happened  In  our  own  home 
town. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  1950's,  there  were 
seven  local  dairies  In  the  Fond  du  Lac  com- 
munity In  which  our  headquarters  is  lo- 
cated. Each  packaged  milk  received  directly 
from  local  farms  and  distributed  It  to  the 
local  community  and  nearby  city  people 
with  whom  the  producers  of  the  milk  regu- 
larly did  their  trading. 

Today  there  Is  not  a  single  processor  and 
bottler  of  fluid  milk  In  the  Fond  du  Lac 
area.  Some  merely  gave  up  In  the  distribu- 
tion business  and  closed  their  doors  leaving 
their  customers  to  be  served  by  the  remain- 
ing distributors.  Others  cut  off  their  pro- 
ducers and  continued  as  distributors  of 
Class  I  milk  packaged  In  other  areas.  In 
either  case,  the  local  dairy  farmers  lost  their 
outlet.  The  entire  distribution  of  milk  In 
the  area  Is  now  packaged  In  large  bottling 
plants  located  within  a  radius  of  150  miles. 
The  milk  now  distributed  In  the  area  orig- 
inates on  the  farms  of  the  producers  sup- 
plying those  large  distant  processors  and 
bottlers  Instead  of  the  farms  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Such  changes  are  a  very  common  and  con- 
tinuing trend.  They  are  not  limited  to  any 
particular  area  of  the  U.S.  They  are  happen- 
ing on  a  national  basis  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing U.S.  statistics  on  fluid  mUk  sales, 
taken  from  the  1967  Statistical  Abstract  of 
the  United  States: 

Number  of  compmnles  processing  fluid 
milk:  1958,  5,008;  1963.  4,030. 


Thus,  we  lost  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  firms 
in  the  5  year  period. 

Any  Class  I  *)ase  plan  which  reserves  the 
Class  I  proceeds  of  a  given  market  to  those 
producers  who  supplied  milk  to  the  handlers 
of  the  market  during  a  specified  base  period 
can  only  work  to  the  detriment  of  those  pro- 
ducers who  have  been  selling  milk  to  the 
handlers  forced  out  of  business  and  whose 
business  Is  transferred  or  gone  to  provide  the 
growth  of  the  large  handlers  of  the  more 
populous  areas. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  large  handlers  can 
be  expected  to  need  more  milk  to  meet  their 
growing  needs  as  they  pick  up  the  business  of 
discontinued  firms  and  expand  their  ever 
growing  area  of  distribution.  In  the  interest 
of  equitable  treatment  to  producers  whose 
outlets  are  being  eliminated,  and  manufac- 
tured grade  producers  moving  to  Grade  A, 
liberal  and  sensible  provision  must  be  made 
for  new  producers  to  share  In  the  Class  I 
sales  of  the  larger  processors  or  handlers. 
Wisconsin  had  long  been  a  producer  of 
high  quality  milk.  Although  only  40'"  to 
45';  of  the  total  milk  marketed  by  Wiscon- 
sin farmers  has  been  sold  as  Grade  A  much 
more  is  of  sufficiently  high  quality  to  meet 
Grade  A  requirements  with  little  more  than 
formal  Inspection  and  approval  by  Grade  A 
Inspectors.  The  minimum  standards  for  Wis- 
consin manufacturing  Grade  B  milk  are  very 
close  to  most  states'  and  cities'  Grade  A 
standards. 

There  have  been  cases  In  which  some  farm- 
ers who  had  been  selling  milk  to  handlers 
outside  the  state  and  under  Grade  A  super- 
vision  of   neighboring  state   health   depart- 
menta  have  lost  their  markets  as  those  han- 
dlers   discontinued    bottling    operations.    It 
was  a  shock  to  some  of  those  producers  to 
discover  that  they  did  not  meet  Wis.  mini- 
mum manufacturing  milk  requirements  even 
though    they   had    previously   been   in   good 
standing  on  an  out-of-state  Grade  A  market. 
Current  reijorts  show  that  well  over  half  of 
all  Wisconsin  dairy  farms  are  now  shipping 
bulk  tank  milk    In  February,  1968,  the  Wis- 
consin State  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ported 51.8'^,    of  all  producers  (68,000  dairy 
farms)    supplying  milk  to  Wisconsin  dairy 
planta  to  be  shipping  milk  from  farm  bulk 
tanks.  Since  bulk  tank  producers  are  known 
to  be  large  compared  with  the  remaining  can 
producers  It  can  be  assumed  that  bulk  tank 
sales  probably   approach   two-thirds   of  the 
total   Wisconsin  milk   production.   Many   of 
these  farmers  have  Invested  large  sums  of 
money  and  have  practically  completed   the 
process  of  Grade  A  qualification.  They  must 
not  be  prohibited  access  to  Grade  A  markets. 
We  urge  that  any  continuation  of  Class  I 
base    legislation   include   absolute   and    un- 
equivocal assurance  that  neio  producers  en- 
tering a  market  after  the  establishment  of 
any  Class  I  base  plan  be  permitted  the  right 
to  a  fair  and  equitable  base  in  not  more  than 
60  days.  Such  provision  Is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  dairy  farmers  who  have 
already  been,  or  may  In  the  future  be.  left 
without  their  regular  market  and  many  have 
to  develop  distant  outlete  if  they  are  to  re- 
ceive the  Grade  A  milk  prices  necessary  to 
continue  dairy  farming. 

On  the  matter  of  the  use  of  Federal  Order 
market  pool  funds  for  advertising,  education 
promotion  and  research,  we  believe  this  per- 
missive legislation  is  desirable.  The  decision 
of  a  two-thirds  majority  of  producers  Is  ap- 
propriate as  a  measure  to  require  equitable 
sharing  of  all  producers  In  the  cost  of  build- 
ing and  development  of  better  markets.  Since 
all  producers  would  share  In  the  expanded 
Class  I  proceeds.  It  Is  reasonable  and  proper 
that  all  share  In  the  cost  of  such  promotion 
If  the  proposition  Is  given  the  two-thirds  ap- 
proval In  a  referendum. 

However  In  our  opinion,  both  Class  I  bases 
and  use  of  pool  funds  for  promotion  are  aux- 
iliary provisions  that  may  be  included  as  spe- 
cial beyond  those  necessary  for  orderly  mar- 


keting and  the  assurances  of  adequate  and 
permanent  supplies  of  pure  and  wholesome 
milk  for  consumers. 

Therefore,  we  believe  the  establishment  of 
both  Class  I  base  plans  and  promotional 
funds  icithin  Federal  Orders  should  be 
adopted  by  special  referendum  of  individual 
dairy  farmers  without  danger  of  loss  of  the 
other  or  basic  provisions  of  a  Federal  Order. 
In  other  words,  we  believe  that  if  there  Is 
such  substantial  opposition  among  producers 
that  more  than  a  third  as  Individuals  oppose 
either  a  Class  I  base  plan  or  a  compulsory 
promotional  fund  In  their  Orders,  they  should 
be  permitted  to  vote  against  those  particular 
provisions  without  killing  the  remainder  of 
the  Federal  Order. 

We  believe  provisions  are  most  desirable  In 
order  that  bases  should  not  be  over  valued  or 
become  capitalized  at  such  excessive  rates  as 
to  make  It  Impossible  for  new  producers  to 
purchase  existing  bases  or  otherwise  acquire 
the  necessary  Grade  A  market  outleW.  High 
capitalization  of  bases  may  be  a  windfall  to 
present  day  farmers,  but  a  large  and  efficient 
dairy  farm  already  requires  huge  capital  out- 
lays. We  must  be  careful  not  to  bring  about 
unreasonable  Increases  In  these  capital  re- 
quirements by  giving  huge  windfall  proflta  to 
a  particular  group  of  Individuals  who  by 
chance  are  supplying  milk  to  established, 
growing  and  large  bottlers  on  a  particular 
date.  Therefore,  we  urge  that  any  Class  I  base 
authorization  be  on  a  temporary  basis  for  a 
period  of  from  one  to  not  more  than  four 
years. 

In  conclusion  we  recommend  that  H.R. 
19910  be  changed  as  follows: 

Amend  line  10  on  page  3  to  read:  "terms 
and  conditions  under  which  new  producers 
shall  be  assigned  to  bases." 

Replace  the  sentence  beginning  on  line 
11  of  page  3  and  ending  on  line  13  to  read  as 
follows:  'Producers,  within  60  days  after 
commencing  shlpmente  to  the  marketa.  shall 
be  assigned  or  allocated  bases  and  shall 
thereafter  participate  pro  rata  in  the  market 
on  the  same  manner  as  other  producers." 

We  do  not  believe  the  Interstate  movement 
of  milk  should  be  restricted  by  Federal  Order 
provisions.  The  basic  Intent  of  the  legislation 
Is  to  provide  for  the  orderly  marketing  and 
movement  of  milk.  It  Is  In  the  interest  of 
orderly  marketing  that  provisions  of  orders 
not  be  a  barrier  to  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
ducers to  market  their  milk  in  any  area  of 
the  U.S.A. 

The  bill  in  its  present  form  does  not 
include  the  checkoff  for  advertising  and 
promotion   which    has    the   support   of 
many.  I  received  the  following  telegram 
from  Lake-to-Lake  Cooperative  which  I 
want  to  share  with  my  colleagues: 
MANrrowoc.  Wis., 
September  24,  J968. 
Congressman  William  E.  Steiger. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Urge  your  support  of  House  bill  (H.R. 
19910)  with  provisions  for  the  class  one  base 
plan  changes  and  the  authorization  for  use 
of  producer  funds  in  Federal  milk  marketing 
order  areas  for  advertising  and  promotions. 
We  back  the  position  of  the  National  Milk 
Producer  who  will  be  testifying  in  our  be- 
half. 

Thank  you. 

Truman-  Torgerson. 
General    Manager,    Lake-to-Lake    Dairy 
Co-op. 

I  appreciate  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee's handling  of  this  bill  so  that  it  could 
be  considered  here  today.  I  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frwn 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODLINQ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJl. 
19910.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonun  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  202,  nays  76,  not  voting  154, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  3741 
YEAS— 202 


NAYS— 78 


Abemethy 

Fountain 

Morton 

Adama 

Praaer 

Murphy,  m. 

Addabbo 

Frledel 

Natcher 

Albert 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Nedzl 

Anderaon,  ni. 

Gallagher 

G-Hara,  Mich. 

Anderson, 

Oarmatz 

O'Konskl 

Tenn. 

Oathtngs 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Oettys 

Ottlnger 

Andrews. 

OUbert 

Felly 

N.  Dak. 

Gonzalez 

Perkins 

Annunzlo 

Gray 

Podell 

Aohbroolc 

Green,  Greg. 

Pofl 

Aahley 

Ortffln 

Price,  ni. 

Ayres 

Gubaer 

Price.  Tex. 

Bat  tin 

Hagan 

Pryor 

Betts 

Hall 

Qule 

Bevin 

Hal  pern 

Randall 

Blester 

Hamilton 

Rees 

Bingham 

Hammer- 

Reld.  NY. 

Blatnlk 

schmldt 

Reuaa 

Bolton 

Hanley 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Brademaa 

Hansen.  Wash. 

RIegle 

Braaoo 

Harsha 

Rivers 

Brlnkley 

Hathaway 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Brotiman 

Hawkins 

Ronan 

Brayhm.Va. 

Hicks 

Rooney,  NY. 

Buchanan 

Horton 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Burton.  Cal.f . 

Ichord 

Rostenkowskl 

Bush 

Jarman 

Roth 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Johnson.  Calif 

St  Germain 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Say  lor 

Carey 

Jonas 

Schadeberg 

Carter 

Jones.  N.C. 

Scherle 

Casey 

Kastenmeler 

Scheuer 

Cederberg 

Kazen 

Schwengel 

Chamberlain 

Kee 

Shrlver 

Clancy 

KeUy 

Skubltz 

Clark 

Klrwan 

Slack 

Cohelan 

Kluczynskl 

Smith.  Iowa 

Colmer 

Kuykendall 

Stanton 

Conable 

Kyi 

Steed 

Cramer 

Kyros 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Culver 

Laird 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Cunningham 

Langen 

Stephens 

Davis,  Oa. 

Latta 

Stubblefleld 

Davis.  Wis. 

Leggett 

Stuckey 

Dawson 

Lennon 

Taft 

de  la  Qarza 

Uoyd 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Delaney 

McClory 

Thompson.  N.J 

Dellenback 

McCuUoch 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Dent 

McDade 

Tlernan 

Derwlnskl 

McDonald. 

Tuck 

Devlne 

Mich. 

Udall 

Dole 

McEwen 

UUman 

Dorn 

McPall 

Van  Deerlln 

Dow 

MacGregor 

Wampler 

Dowdy 

Machen 

Watta 

Duncan 

Madden 

Whalen 

Eckhardt 

Mahon 

Whalley 

Bdmondson 

Mathias,  Md. 

White 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Matsunaga 

WlUtten 

Each 

May 

WidnaU 

Far  bate  in 

Mayne 

Winn 

Pelghan 

Meeds 

Wright 

Plndley 

Miller.  Ohio 

Wylle 

Plynt 

Montgomery 

Young 

Foley 

Moorhead 

Zablockl 

Ford. 

Morgan 

Zlon 

William  D. 

Arenda 

Gibbons 

PhUbln 

Baring 

Ooodllng 

Pike 

Bates 

Grlfflths 

Plrnle 

Bennett 

O  rover 

Rarlck 

Boland 

Gude 

Reld.  111. 

Bow 

Harrison 

Relnecke 

Bray 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Rhodes.  Ariz 

Brown,  Ulcb. 

Hosmer 

Rodino 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hunt 

Rosenthal 

CahlU 

Hutchinson 

Rumsfeld 

ClawBOn.  Del 

Irwin 

St.  Onge 

Cleveland 

Joelson 

Schneebell 

CoUler 

Keith 

Springer 

OoUlna 

King.  NY. 

Talcott 

Conte 

Lipscomb 

Teague.  Calif 

Corbett 

Long.  Md 

Vanik 

Daddarlo 

McCloskey 

Waggonner 

Dlngell 

Mallllard 

Watklna 

Donohue 

ll»nb 

wmuuu.  Pa. 

Downing 

MesklU 

WllK>n.  nob 

DutakI 

Mlnlsb 

Wolff 

Erlenbom 

Miss 

Wydler 

Eshleman 

Monagan 

Wyman 

Pino 

Myers 

Yatea 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

.  Passman 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Patten 

NOT  VOTINO— 154 

Abbltt 

Haley 

PettU 

Adair 

Halleck 

Pickle 

Ashmore 

Hanna 

Poage 

Asplnall 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Pollock 

Barrett 

Hardy 

Puclnskl 

Belcher 

Harvey 

Purcell 

Bell 

Hays 

QulUen 

Berry 

H«bert 

RallEback 

Blackburn 

Relfel 

Blanton 

Helstoskl 

Resnlck 

Bogga 

Henderson 

Roberts 

Boiling 

Herlong 

Roblson 

Brock 

HoUfleld 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Brooks 

Howard 

Roudebnsh 

Broomfleld 

HuU 

Roush 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hungate 

Roybal 

Brown.  Ohio 

Jacobs 

Ruppe 

Broyhlll.  N  C. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Ryan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Sandman 

Burleson 

Karsten 

Satterfleld 

Burton,  Utah 

Kartb 

Scbwelker 

Button 

King.  Calif. 

Scott 

Cabell 

Kleppe 

Selden 

Celler 

Komegay 

Shipley 

Clausen, 

Kupferman 

Slkea 

DonH. 

Landrum 

Slak 

Conyers 

Long,  La. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Gorman 

Lukens 

Smith,  NY. 

Cowger 

McCarthy 

Smith.  Okla. 

Curtis 

McClure 

Snyder 

Daniels 

McMillan 

Stafford 

Denrvey 

Macdonald. 

Staggers 

Dickinson 

Mass. 

Stratton 

Dlggs 

MarUn 

Sullivan 

Dwyer 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Taylor 

Edwards,  Calif 

Michel 

Teague,  Tex. 

Edwards.  La. 

Miller.  Calif. 

Tenzer 

EUberg 

Mills 

Tunney 

Evans.  Colo. 

Mink 

Utt 

Everett 

MlnshaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Moore 

Vigo  rl  to 

Fallon 

Morris.  N.  Mex 

Waldle 

FasceU 

Moaher 

Walker 

Fisher 

Moss 

Watson 

Flood 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Whltener 

Prelinghuysen 

Nelsen 

Wlgglna 

Fuqua 

Nichols 

Willis 

Gaimanakls 

Nix 

Wilson, 

Gardner 

O'Har*.  m. 

Charles  H. 

Glalmo 

Olaen 

Wyatt 

Green,  Pa. 

O'NeUl,  Maas. 

Zwacb 

Gross 

Patman 

Oumey 

Pepper 

Mr.   Slkes  and   Mr. 
Olalmo   against. 


Nichols  for,  with  Mr. 


So  I  two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof),  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Burleson  and  Mr.  Pickle  for,  with  Mr. 
Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma  and  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio  for,  with  Mr.  Adair  against. 

Mr.  Blanton  and  Mr.  Miller  of  California 
for,  with  Mr.  Rallsback  against. 

Mr.  Ellberg  and  Mr.  Barrett  for.  With  Mr. 
O'Neill   of   Massachusetts   against. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mr.  HolU- 
fleld  for,  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachu- 
setts against. 


Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Hoggs  with  Mr  Halleck. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr   Smith  of  California 
Brooks  with  Mr.  Martin. 
Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Belcher 
Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Mln- 


Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 

shall. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 
Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Harvey. 
Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr  Stafford. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Preling- 
huysen. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Komegay  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Blackburn 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Vlgonto  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Burke 
of  Florida. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Oumey. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Mathias 
of  California. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Pascell  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Whltener  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Snxlth  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Waldl°  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  QulUen. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Kupferman, 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Oallflanakls  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Scbwelker. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Hardy. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Nix. 

ISr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Dlgga. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Karsten. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  virlth  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Slsk. 

Mr.  Resnlck  vrtth  B4r.  Willis 

Mr.  Walker  with  Mr.  King  of  California. 

Messrs.  MONAGAN.  BOLAND,  DONO- 
HUE, SPRINGER,  BURKE  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  IRWIN  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  GARMATZ  and  REID  of  New 
York  changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  bill 
just  passed.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONTROL  OF  NOXIOUS  PLANTS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Sp)eaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
2671)  to  provide  for  the  control  of 
noxious  plants  on  land  under  the  control 
or  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  2671 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House  of 
Refyreaentatxves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
heads  of  Federal  departments  or  agencies  are 
authorized  and  directed  to  permit  the  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  or  other  proper 
agency  head  of  any  State  In  which  there  Is 
In  effect  a  program  for  the  control  of  noxious 
plants  to  enter  upon  any  lands  under  their 
control  or  jurisdiction  and  destroy  noxious 
plants  growing  on  such  land  If — 

(1)  such  entry  Is  In  accordance  with  a 
program  submitted  to  and  approved  by  such 
department  or  agency:  Provided,  That  no 
entry  shall  occur  when  the  head  of  such  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency,  or  his  designee, 
shall  have  certified  that  entry  Is  Inconsistent 
with  national  security; 

(2)  the  means  by  which  noxious  plants 
are  destroyed  are  acceptable  to  the  head  of 
such  department  or  agency;  and 

(3)  the  same  procedure  required  by  the 
State  program  with  respect  to  privately 
owned  land  has  been  followed. 

Sec.  2.  Any  State  Incurring  expenses  pur- 
suant to  section  1  of  this  Act  upon  pres- 
entation of  an  Itemized  account  of  such  ex- 
penses shall  be  rembursed  by  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency  havng  control  or 
Jurlsdclton  of  the  land  with  respect  to  which 
such  expenses  were  Incurred:  Provided,  That 
such  relmbxirsement  shall  be  only  to  the 
extent  that  funds  appropriated  8i>eclflcally 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are 
available  therefor  during  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  the  expenses  are  Incurred. 

Sec.  3  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  determine  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  2671 
would  authorize  and  direct  Federal  agen- 
cy heads  to  permit  State  agencies  to  en- 
ter Federal  lands  and  destroy  noxious 
plants  and  weeds.  Before  such  a  State 
agricultural  agency  could  gain  access  to 
Federal  property  for  this  purposes,  cer- 
tain conditions  would  have  to  be  met. 

The  first  condition  would  be  that  the 
entry  upon  Federal  lands  would  be  for 
the  purposes  of  destroying  the  noxious 
plants  through  a  program  approved  by 
the  agency  in  charge  of  the  lands. 


Second,  the  means  by  which  the 
plants  were  controlled  would  have  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency. 

Third,  the  State  agency  would  have 
to  follow  the  same  procedure  with  re- 
spect to  privately  owned  lands  that  was 
requested  to  be  followed  or  employed  on 
the  Federal  lands.  Finally,  before  any 
such  agency  could  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Federal  department  for 
the  purposes  of  destroying  or  controlling 
noxious  plants,  an  agreement  would  have 
to  be  reached  as  to  the  cost  of  such  ef- 
forts. Once  agreement  to  the  expenses 
and  other  conditions  have  been  met  and 
the  weed  control  procedures  applied,  the 
States  could  be  reimbursed  by  the  Fed- 
eral agency  to  the  extent  that  funds  had 
been  appropriated  specifically  for  that 
purpose  and  were  available  in  the  fis- 
cal year  in  which  the  expenses  were 
incurred. 

This  bill  is  nearly  identical  to  H.R. 
14158.  The  other  body  added  an  amend- 
ment recommended  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army  that  no  entry  be  permitted 
by  State  weed  control  crews  which  was 
inconsistent  with  national  security.  It 
does  not  affect  other  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  still  require  that  the  control 
program  or  method  be  approved  by  the 
administering  oCQcer  or  head  of  the 
agency. 

This  problem  of  weed  control  has 
been  one  of  longstanding  duration.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  recog- 
nized the  need  for  adequate  noxious  plant 
controls  on  both  public  and  private  prop- 
erties. Control  efforts  are  being  pursued 
where  possible  on  national  forests,  na- 
tional grasslands,  and  other  lands  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the'^Department  of 
Agriculture,  but  many  other  Federal  res- 
ervations have  little  or  no  such  efforts. 

In  those  areas  of  the  United  States 
with  good  administration  of  adequate 
noxious  plant  control  laws,  the  failure 
to  employ  suitable  means  within  Federal 
properties  has  defeated  attempts  out- 
side Federal  reservations  to  solve  this 
problem.  Farmers  and  ranchers  are 
spending  huge  sums  of  money  annually 
only  to  find  their  efforts  to  control  peren- 
nial weeds  negated  by  the  reinfestation 
caused  by  water  and  wind  borne  con- 
tamination from  untreated  areas  on  Fed- 
eral lands. 

Such  plants  as  Canada  thistle,  leafy 
spurge,  Johnson  grass,  quack  grass  and 
others  pose  serious  threats  to  the  pro- 
duction of  cultivated  crops  and  to  hay 
and  pasture  lands.  It  is  estimated  that 
farmers  in  the  State  of  Maryland  alone 
spend  over  $600  thousand  per  year  for 
chemicals  used  in  weed  control.  This 
effort  is  pointless  when  the  weeds  are 
allowed  to  grow  freely  on  Federal  prop- 
erty that  is  inaccessible. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  to  help 
bring  about  control  of  noxious  weeds  is 
obvious.  It  will  become  more  Important  as 
farmers  fight  an  all-out  war  against 
weeds  of  all  types  that  lower  agricultural 
production  and  add  to  its  costs. 

I  hope  the  House  will  give  its  support 
to  this  legislation,  which  is  most  neces- 
sary to  protect  vital  agricultural  crops. 
I  dare  say  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  m1"i"m"i  obligation  to  farmers 


and  ranchers  in  this  country,  which  Is 
the  obligation  to  make  the  individual 
efforts  of  those  farmers  and  ranchers  to 
control  weeds  effective  by  not  reinf esting 
lands  by  contamination  from  Federal 
sources.  I  urge  a  favorable  vote  on 
S. 2871. 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  am  in  agree- 
ment with  the  intent  of  this  bill.  I  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  and  his  commit- 
tee for  bringing  this  out.  As  I  understand 
it,  basically  this  would  allow  the  State 
agricultural  agencies  to  Impinge  on  Fed- 
eral lands,  such  as  a  forest  reserve,  to 
eliminate  noxious  weeds  such  as  John- 
son grass  and  Canadian  thistle  or  loco- 
weed  or  any  other  noxious  weed.  Some  of 
those  seeds  are  airborne  and  we  cannot 
prevent  them  from  flying  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral reserve  onto  the  State  or  privately 
owned  land.  Is  there  any  provision  for 
a  private  owner  who  happens  to  have 
property  juxtaposed  with  the  Federal 
land  to  enter  Federal  land  to  destroy 
noxious  weeds? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Through  the  State 
agency? 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  law  presumes  that 
the  State  agency  would  be  the  adminis- 
tering agency  in  order  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  weed  control  which  is  consistent, 
but  I  know  of  no  reason  why  private  ef- 
forts could  not  be  made,  as  long  as  it 
had  the  approval  of  both  the  State 
agency,  if  one  exists,  and  the  Federal 
agency  head,  who  under  the  bill  must 
give  approval  to  any  such  effort. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  making  this  legislative 
history. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  can  give 
us  an  estimate  of  the  cost  that  might  be 
involved?  Of  course,  the  report  lists  none, 
and  I  would  presume  it  is  not  a  matter 
for  the  Federal  Treasury  if  the  States 
are  simply  authorized  this  power.  Is  there 
any  cost  involved  to  the  Federal  tax- 
payer? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  There  could  be  a  cost  in- 
volved. The  bill  would  authorize  reim- 
bursement of  the  State  agencies  by  the 
Federal  Government  only  to  the  extent 
the  Appropriations  Committee  would  as- 
sign funds  for  that  purpose  and  if  they 
were  expended  within  the  fiscal  year.  I 
think  the  gentleman  understands  it  is 
hard  to  give  an  estimate  on  this,  because 
we  do  not  know  what  applications  would 
be  made  for  clearing  these  Federal  lands. 
It  would  depend  on  what  efforts  are 
made  in  scattered  localities.  It  really  lies 
with  the  State  agencies  as  to  what  pro- 
gram they  wish  to  Initiate. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  it  is  not  the  plan  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the 
Federal  taxpayer  would  subsidize  every 
effort  made  by  the  State  agency — at  least 
not  beyond  matching  funds? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  intent  of  this  legis- 
lation is  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  for  the  State  action  only  to 
the  extent  it  is  taken  on  Federal  land 
and  only  to  the  extent  to  which  funds 
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are  assigned  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  that  purpose,  if  the  funds  are 
expended  during  that  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  is  im- 
portant to  the  area  of  Washington  State 
which  I  have  the  privilege  of  represent- 
ing, and  It  is  important  to  many  other 
areas  in  the  United  States  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  owns  or  has  juris- 
diction over  large  land  holdings. 

Control  of  the  spread  of  noxious  weeds 
is  highly  necessary,  not  only  to  all  tjrpes 
of  agriculture,  but  to  just  about  every 
kind  of  land  use  you  can  think  of — gar- 
dens, parks,  grazing  lands,  and  so  on. 

This  legislation  would  allow  State 
agriculture  or  other  proper  agencies  to 
destroy  and  control  noxious  weeds  on 
lands  under  Federal  jurisdiction,  and 
receive  reimbursement  from  available 
Federal  funds  for  this  activity.  Of  course, 
the  Federal  agency  Involved  would  have 
to  give  Tt's  approval  of  the  control  meth- 
ods useJ.'  and  consent  for  entry  to  the 
land  concerned. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
reporting  on  the  bill,  stated  that  they 
recognize  the  need  for  adequate  noxious 
plant  control  on  both  public  and  private 
lands,  and  conduct  both  research  and 
control  programs  to  this  end.  However, 
the  Department  concedes  that  local  of- 
ficials in  States  with  good  administra- 
tion of  adequate  noxious  plant  control 
laws  may  have  cause  for  concern  because 
It  has  not  always  been  possible  to  devote 
sufBcient  Federal  funds  to  this  purpose, 
and  thus  an  effective  control  program 
has  not  been  realized  in  some  areas.  The 
Department  feels  that  this  legislation 
would  be  beneficial  in  supporting  State 
programs  for  noxious  plant  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  bill  and 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  do  the 
same. 

For  the  Information  of  my  colleagues 
who  live  in  urban  areas.  I  might  say  I 
could  explain  the  need  for  this,  by  point- 
ing out  that  those  of  you  who  have  lawns 
on  which  you  are  attempting  to  control, 
a  noxious  weed  like  crabgrass  know  that 
if  your  neighbor  makes  no  attempt  to 
control  his  weeds,  you  are  fighting  a  los- 
ing battle. 

With  this  legislation  we  are  doing  our 
best  to  correct  the  situation  which  ex- 
ists every  place  where  the  State,  the  pri- 
vate agency,  the  local  private  people  may 
be  doing  all  they  can  to  control  the  devas- 
tating effect  of  weeds  on  their  agricul- 
tural production  but.  because  they  are 
next  to  or  near  large  tracts  of  Federal 
land,  where  this  control  has  not  been 
adequate,  they  fight  a  constantly  losing 
game. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  committee  Mr. 
Lowell  Purdy.  who  is  commissioner  of 
agriculture  at  Montana,  was  quoted  by 
Dr.  Charles  Ellington,  who  appeared  be- 
fore our  committee.  Dr.  Ellington  is  di- 
rector of  agriculture  for  the  State  of 
Maryland.  These  two  gentlemen  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  weed  research  on 
the  part  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture  pursu- 
ant to  a  resolution  which  had  been 
adopted  by  that  group. 

In  the  hearing  record  before  our  com- 
mittee Dr.  Ellington  submitted  to  us  a 


summary  of  the  situation  as  it  existed 
throughout  the  Nation.  Dr.  Ellington,  in 
quoting  Mr.  Purdy.  said  it  had  been 
pointed  out  that  farmers  and  ranchers 
in  most  of  the  counties  in  his  State.  Mon- 
tana, have  weed  district  laws  and  have 
been  and  are  spending  considerable  sums 
of  money  annually  to  control  perennial 
weeds  only  to  find  their  efforts  are  ne- 
gated by  relnfestation  caused  by  water 
and  wind-t>ome  contamination  from  the 
untreated  areas  of  the  Federal  land. 

He  further  states  that  unless  we  con- 
trol perennial  weeds  on  federally  owned 
lands  the  time  will  come  when  farmers 
and  ranchers  will  be  unable  to  afford  to 
own  the  lands  because  the  cost  of  peren- 
nial weed  control  will  be  prohibitive. 

Also  from  our  hearing  record  is  a  table 
of  weed  infestation,  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  years  of  1957  and  1967. 1  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Members, 
from  this  hearing  record,  the  fact  that 
as  to  Canada  thistle  the  acreage  infested 
increased  from  324,000  acres  in  1957  to 
489,000  in  1967.  This  is  in  spite  of  efforts 
by  farmers  and  ranchers  to  control  that 
weed. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  the  problem  is  certainly  no  less 
severe  and  no  less  complicated.  We  do 
have  a  different  situation,  and  of  course 
different  types  of  weeds.  In  the  east- 
em  United  States  Johnsongrass,  quack- 
grass,  and  Canada  thistle  are  the  ones 
that  pose  serious  threats  to  the  produc- 
tion of  cultivated  crops  and  to  our  hay 
and  pasture  lands. 

I  might  say  that  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land alone,  Mr.  Ellington's  testimony 
showed  that  in  18  years  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  increase  of  Johnsongrass. 
This  one  weed  alone  costs  close  to  $1 
million  a  year  loss  to  farmers  in  income 
plus  the  cost  of  their  attempts  to  con- 
trol it.  In  the  State  of  Maryland.  $600,000 
a  year  is  spent  by  farmers  just  for  chem- 
icals. This  points  out.  I  believe,  what  a 
highly  neglected  area  weed  control  is. 

We  have  certainly  made  marvelous 
progress  in  many  of  the  animal  disease 
control  programs  and  in  many  programs 
dealing  with  insects  and  other  diseases, 
but  we  are  just  now  beginning  to  realize 
the  problem  and  the  potential  for  ac- 
tion in  weed  control.  In  the  East  individ- 
ual fanners  are  powerless  to  control 
weeds  on  their  own  land,  if  on  addi- 
tional land,  federally  or  privately  owned, 
weeds  are  allowed  to  go  to  seed  and  then 
spread  and  reinfest  croplands.  In  the 
State  of  Maryland  a  suggested  law  has 
been  drafted  by  the  agricultural  leaders 
there.  This  law  would  require  the  control 
of  Johnsongrass  on  all  lands  in  the  State 
in  an  attempt  to  control  it  and  even- 
tually eradicate  it.  One  of  the  biggest  fac- 
tors in  this  infestation  is  that  there  are 
a  number  of  military  and  nonmilitary 
federally  owned  installations  in  Mary- 
land which  have  caused  this  situation  to 
worsen. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
learned  testimony  that  the  gentlewoman 
has  given  here  to  the  Members.  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  this  problem.  I  am  vitally  in- 
terested In  It.  As  I  said  before.  In  talking 


to  the  gentleman  handling  the  bill  for 
the  majority,  I  appreciate  this  bill  belns 
brought  to  the  floor.  I  understand,  In  ad- 
dition to  the  information  given — and  I 
had  to  step  off  the  floor  for  just  a  min- 
ute and  it  may  have  been  touched  on. 
and  please  do  not  repeat  it  if  it  has  been 
stated  before — I  understand  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  skeleton  weed  that  is 
spreading  from  State  to  State.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentlewoman  has  information  on 
that  or,  if  not,  If  she  would  yield  to 
someone  for  information  to  be  furnished 
on  it. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  is  talking  about  skeleton 
weed.  In  the  hearings  this  was  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Ellington.  I  do  not  have 
the  exact  quote  on  it.  but  he  listed  it  in 
this  comparison  chart  to  which  I  have 
just  referred. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  brought  up  an  im- 
portant point.  The  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  and  I  are  quite  aware  of  the 
problems  of  skeleton  weed,  which  is  be- 
ginning to  infest  areas  in  western  parts 
of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  a  ter- 
rible problem  in  Australia,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  things  to  eradicate 
of  all  the  agricultural  weeds.  Once  it 
gets  a  foothold  It  becomes  very  tena- 
cious and  blights  many  agricultural 
areas.  I  guess  this  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  we  want  support  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  Informa- 
tion and.  If  the  gentlewoman  will  yield 
further,  I  would  like  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion: Does  this  Involve  anything  besides 
noxious  weeds?  For  example,  anything 
like  rodents  or  fire  ants. 

Mrs.  MAY.  No.  This  Is  absolutely  con- 
fined just  to  the  control  of  noxious  weeds. 

The  SPELAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  2671. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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ADDITIONAL  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  a  change  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bUls  S.  1507.  to  in- 
clude firefighters  within  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  retirement  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  engaged  in  certain 
hazardous  occupations;  S.  1190,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  inclusion  of  certain  periods 
of  reemployment  of  annuitants  In  com- 
puting annuities  of  surviving  spouses: 
H.R.  17954.  to  correct  Inequities  arising 


out  of  overpayments  of  compensation  to 
Government  employees;  H.R.  7406,  au- 
thorizing the  furnishing  of  subsistence 
to  certain  employees  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers:  and  H.R.  12881.  to  authorize 
allowances  to  defray  commuting  ex- 
penses of  civilian  employees  at  remote 
work  sites;  are  being  taken  off  the  list 
of  suspensions,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  DuLSKi],  has  advised  that  he  will 
seek  to  call  up  these  bills  under  unani- 
mous-consent request  at  some  day  later 
in  the  week. 


ESTABLISHING  A  NATIONAL  ME- 
MORIAL TO  WOODROW  WILSON 
IN  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTI- 
TUTION 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  19988)  to  establish  a 
national  memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
HR.  19988 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Woodrow  Wilson 
Memorial  Act  of  1968." 

DECLARATION    OF   POLICT 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

(1)  that  a  living  institution  expressing  the 
ideals  and  concerns  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
would  be  an  appropriate  memorial  to  his  ac- 
complishments as  the  twenty-eighth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  a  distinguished 
scholar,  an  outstanding  university  president, 
and  a  brilliant  advocate  of  international  un- 
derstanding: 

(2)  that  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial 
Commission,  created  by  Joint  resolution  of 
Congress,  recommended  that  an  Interna- 
tional Center  for  Scholars  be  constructed  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  area  north 
of  the  proposed  Marlcet  Square  as  part  of  the 
Nation's  memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson; 

(3)  that  such  a  center,  symbolizing  and 
strengthening  the  fruitful  relations  between 
the  world  of  learning  and  the  world  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  would  be  a  suitable  memorial  to 
the  spirit  of  Woodrow  Wilson;   and 

(4)  that  the  establishment  of  such  a 
center  would  be  consonant  with  the  purposes 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  created  by 
Congress  in  1846  "for  the  increase  and  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  among  men." 

THE    CENTER    AND    THE    BOARD    OF   TRUSTEES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  a  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Scholars  and 
a  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Center  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Center"  and  the 
"Board"),  whose  duties  it  shall  be  to  main- 
tain and  administer  the  Center  and  site 
thereof  and  to  execute  such  other  functions 
as  are  vested  in  the  Board  by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  com- 
posed of  fifteen  members  as  follows; 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  State; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare; 

(3)  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution; 

(5)  the  Librarian  of  Congress; 

(6)  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States; 

(7)  one  appointed  by  the  President  from 
time  to  time  from  within  the  Federal  Go  - 
ernment;  and 


(8)  eight  appointed  by  the  President  from 
private  life. 

( c )  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
specified  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (7)  of 
subsection  (b)  may  designate  another  offi- 
cial to  serve  on  tjie  Board  of  Trustees  In  his 
stead. 

(d)  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
appointed  under  paragraph  (8)  of  subsection 
(b)  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  six  years  from 
the  expiration  of  his  predecessor's  term;  ex- 
cept that  (1)  any  trustee  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term,  and  (2)  the  terms  of  office  of 
the  trustees  first  taking  office  shall  begin  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
shall  expire  as  designated  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment, two  at  the  end  of  two  years,  three 
at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  three  at  the 
end  of  six  years.  No  trustee  of  the  Board 
chosen  from  private  life  shall  be  eligible  to 
serve  in  excess  of  two  consecutive  terms,  ex- 
cept that  a  trustee  whose  term  has  expired 
may  serve  until  his  successor  has  qualified. 

(e)  The  President  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Board  chosen  from  private 
life. 

POWERS    AND    DtrrrES    OF    THE    BOARD 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  administering  the  Center, 
the  Board  shall  have  all  necessary  and  proper 
powers,  which  shall  Include  but  not  be 
limited  to  the  power  to — 

(1)  appoint  scholars,  from  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  and.  where  appropriate, 
provide  stipends,  grants,  and  fellowships  to 
such  scholars,  and  to  hire  or  accept  the 
voluntary  services  of  consultants,  advisory 
boards,  and  panels  to  aid  the  Board  In  carry- 
ing out  its  responsibilities; 

(2)  solicit,  accept,  and  dispose  of  gifts, 
bequests,  and  devises  of  money,  securities, 
and  other  property  of  whatsoever  character 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Center;  any  such 
money,  securities,  or  other  property  shall, 
upon  receipt,  be  deposited  with  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  unless  otherwise  re- 
stricted by  the  terms  of  the  gift,  expendi- 
tures shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Center; 

(3)  obtain  grants  from,  and  make  con- 
tracts with.  State,  Federal,  local,  and  private 
agencies,  organizations.  Institutions,  and  In- 
dividuals; 

(4)  acquire  such  site  as  a  location  for  the 
Center  as  may  subsequently  be  authorized  by 
the  Congress; 

(5)  acquire,  hold,  maintain,  use,  operate, 
and  dispose  of  any  physical  facilities,  includ- 
ing equipment,  necessary  for  the  operation 
of  the  Center; 

(6)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  and 
duties  of  the  director  and  such  other  officers 
of  the  Center  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
efficient  administration  of  the  Center;  the 
director  and  two  other  officers  of  the  Center 
may  be  appointed  and  compensated  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service  and  chapter  61  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code;  and 

(7)  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  Center,  including  the  design  and  devel- 
opment of  all  buildings,  facilities,  open 
spaces,  and  other  structures  on  the  site  In 
consultation  with  the  President's  Temporary 
Commission  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  or  its 
successor,  and  with  other  appropriate  Fed- 
eral and  local  agencies,  such  plans  to  in- 
clude an  exterior  classic  frieze  memorial  to 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

(b)  The  Board  shall.  In  connection  with 
acquisition  of  any  site  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, as  provided  for  in  paragraph  (4)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  provide,  to 
businesses  and  residents  displaced  from  any 
such  site,  relocation  assistance.  Including 
payments  and  other  benefits,  equivalent  to 


that  authorized  to  displaced  businesses  and 
residents  under  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended.  The  Board  shall  develop  a  re- 
location program  for  existing  businesses  and 
residents  within  the  site  and  submit  such 
program  to  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  a  determination  as  to  its  ade- 
quacy and  feasibility.  In  providing  such  re- 
location assistance  and  developing  such  re- 
location program  the  Board  shall  utilize  to 
the  maximum  extent  the  services  and  facili- 
ties of  the  appropriate  Federal  and  local 
agencies. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  5.  The  Board  is  authorized  to  adopt 
an  official  seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  no- 
ticed and  to  make  such  bylaws,  rules,  and 
regulations  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  its  functions  under  this 
Act,  including,  among  other  matters,  by- 
laws, rules,  and  regulations  relating  to  the 
administration  of  its  trust  funds  and  the 
organization  and  procedure  of  the  Board. 
A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 

APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Board  such  funds  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  no  more  than 
$200,000  shall  be  authorized  for  appropria- 
tion through  fiscal  year  1970  and  no  part 
of  that  appropriation  shall  be  available  for 
construction  purposes. 

RECORDS  AND  AUDIT 

Sec.  7.  The  accounts  of  the  Board  shall  be 
audited  In  accordance  with  the  principles 
and  procedures  applicable  to.  and  as  part 
of.  the  audit  of  the  other  Federal  and  trust 
funds  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
The  Chair  hears  none. 

WOODROW    WILSON    INTERNATIONAL    CENTER 
FOR    SCHOLARS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  honor  to  offer 
for  the  consideration  of  the  House  a  bill 
to  establish  a  national  memorial  to 
Woodrow  Wilson.  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  establish  within  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution a  Woodrow  Wilson  Interna- 
tional Center  for  Scholars  as  a  living 
memorial  to  the  28th  President  of  the 
United  States. 

President  Wilson  was  bom  in  Virginia 
and,  following  a  distinguished  academic 
career,  became  President  of  Princeton 
University,  which  is  located  in  the  con- 
gressional district  which  I  represent.  He 
became  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  and,  subsequently,  as  we  all  know. 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
indeed  a  great  man. 

For  many  years,  a  Commission  has 
been  established  to  decide  upon  an  appro- 
priate memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson.  It  is 
my  judgment  that  the  establishment  of 
the  International  Center  for  Scholars  as 
decided  upon  is  the  most  fitting  memorial 
to  a  President  noted  for  his  scholarship 
and  international  understanding.  We  are 
in  debt  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  the  Honorable  Claiborne 
Pell,  to  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
of  New  Jersey,  and  to  Representative 
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PmR  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen.  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  to  Representative  Cornsltus  E. 
Gallagher,  of  New  Jersey,  among  others, 
for  their  efforts  in  this  direction. 

The  bill  H.R.  19988  differs  slightly  from 
that  which  was  passed  by  the  other  body 
on  October  3.  1968.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  the  Honorable 
John  Sherman  Cooper,  amended  the 
original  version  slightly  and,  in  the  usual 
course  of  events,  the  differences  between 
the  two  pieces  of  legislation  could  easily 
be  resolved. 

The  parliamentary  circumstances  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  today  are  such 
that,  upon  the  adoption  of  the  bill  H.R. 
19988. 1  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  House  take  the  bill  S.  3174.  strike  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  substitute 
therefor  the  language  of  the  House  bill. 

In  order  that  the  necessary  planning 
and  other  action  required  to  begin  the 
actual  establishment  of  the  Wilson 
memorial  take  place,  it  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  the  other  body  will  accept  the 
results  of  our  legislative  effort  today.  If 
tlxere  art  substantive  differences  with 
respect  fb  procedures.  I  am  certain  that 
they  can  be  easily  resolved  in  the  91st 
Congress  without  delaying  any  further 
the  establishment  of  this  memorial  to 
one  of  the  great  men  of  our  history. 

Mr.  PRELINOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  19988.  to  estab- 
lish a  memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Some  time  ago.  I  joined  with  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher  i 
in  cosponsoring  legislation  similar  to 
that  being  considered  today. 

I  had  the  distinct  honor  and  pleasure 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Memorial  Commission,  a  group 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  de- 
veloping plans  for  an  appropriate  me- 
morial to  our  28th  President.  I  might 
add  that  it  was  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  House  who  appointed  me  to  the 
Commission. 

The  creation  of  a  living  memorial,  such 
as  the  Center  for  Scholars  being  pro- 
posed, is  a  most  fitting  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  For  Wilson, 
himself,  was  a  distinguished  scholar,  an 
outstanding  president  of  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's great  universities,  and  a  tireless 
advocate  of  international  understanding. 

During  the  hearings  of  the  Memorial 
Commission  to  determine  the  most  ap- 
propriate type  of  memorial.  Dr.  Robert 
Goheen.  president  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, noted  that  there  has  been  a  "re- 
markable convergence  of  academic  and 
cultural  interests  in  support  of  a  center 
for  scholars  who  need  to  work  on  the 
incomparable  assemblages  of  materials 
here  in  Washington  relating  to  the  study 
of  American  history  and  the  analysis  of 
public  and  international  affairs." 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment. 

The  proposed  Center  for  Scholars 
would,  in  my  judgment,  symbolize  Wood- 
row   Wilson's   success   in  strengthening 


the  ties  between  the  world  of  learning 
and  the  world  of  public  affairs. 

His  dedicated  and  tireless  efforts  to 
attain  a  lasting  peace  have  won  for  him 
the  gratitude  of  the  American  people 
and  it  is  altogether  fitting  that  we  honor 
him  with  the  dedication  of  a  suitable 
memorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  <H.R.  19988>,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  a  similar 
Senate  biU  <S.  3174)  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  3174 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thU 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Woodrow  Wilson 
Memorial  Act  of  1068." 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICT 

Sec.  2  The  Congreas  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

( 1 1  that  a  living  Institution  expressing 
the  Ideals  and  concerns  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
would  be  an  appropriate  memorial  to  his  ac- 
oompllshmenu  as  the  twenty-eighth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  a  distinguished 
scholar,  an  outstanding  university  president. 
and  a  brilliant  advocate  of  International 
understanding: 

(2)  that  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial 
Commission,  created  by  joint  resolution  of 
Congress,  recommended  that  an  Interna- 
tional Center  for  Scholars  be  constructed  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  area  north 
of  the  proposed  Market  Square  as  part  of  the 
Nation's  memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson:  and 

(3)  that  such  a  center,  symbolizing  and 
strengthening  the  fruitful  relations  between 
the  world  of  learning  and  the  world  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  would  be  a  suitable  memorial  to 
the  spirit  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

THK    CENTER    AND    THE    BOARD    OF    TRUSTEI8 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  a  Woodrow  Wil- 
son International  Center  for  Scholars  and  a 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Center  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Center"  and  the  "Board") . 
whose  duties  It  shall  be  to  maintain  and  ad- 
minister the  Center  and  site  thereof  and  to 
execute  such  other  functions  as  are  vested 
In  the  Board  by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Trristees  shall  be  com- 
posed of  fifteen  members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  State: 

(2)  the  Secret»ry  at  Health.  Eklucatlon. 
and  Welfare: 

(3)  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities: 

(4»  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution: 

(6)   The  Librarian  of  Congress: 

(6)  The  Archivist  of  the  United  States: 

(7)  one  appointed  by  the  President  from 
time  to  time  from  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: and 

(8)  eight  appointed  by  the  President  from 
private  life. 

( c )  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
specified  In  paragraphs  (1)   through   (7)   of 


subsection  (b)  may  designate  another  of- 
ficial to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
his  stead. 

(d)  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
appointed  under  paragraph  (8)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  six  years 
from  the  expiration  of  his  predecessor's 
term:  except  that  (1)  any  trustee  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term,  and  (2)  the  terms  of 
office  of  the  trustees  first  taking  office  shall 
begin  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  and  shall  expire  as  designated  at  the 
time  of  app>olntment.  two  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  three  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and 
three  at  the  end  of  six  years.  No  trustee  of 
the  Board  chosen  from  private  life  shall  be 
eligible  to  serve  In  excess  of  two  consecutive 
terms,  except  that  a  trustee  whose  term  has 
expired  may  serve  until  his  successor  ha.s 
qualified. 

(e)  The  President  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Board  chosen  from  private 
lUe. 

POWERS  AND   DUTIES  OF  THE   BOARD 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  administering  the  Center, 
the  Board  shall  have  all  necessary  and  proper 
powers,  which  shall  Include  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to  the  power  to: 

(1)  appoint  scholars,  from  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  and.  where  appropriate, 
provide  stipends,  grants,  and  fellowships  to 
such  scholars,  and  to  hire  or  accept  the  vol- 
untary services  of  consultants,  advisory 
boards,  and  panels  to  aid  the  Board  In  carry- 
ing out  Its  responsibilities: 

(2)  solicit,  accept,  and  dispose  of  gifts. 
bequests,  and  devises  of  money,  securities, 
and  other  property  of  whatsoever  chttfacter 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Center:  any  such 
money,  securities,  or  other  property  shall 
upon  receipt,  be  deposited  with  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  The  Board  shall  have  the 
sole  authority  to  make  expenditures  from 
such  funds  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  unless  otherwise  restricted  by  the 
terms  of  the  gift: 

(3)  obtain  grants  from,  and  make  con- 
tracts with.  State.  Federal,  local,  and  private 
agencies,  organizations,  institutions,  and  In- 
dividuals: 

(4)  acquire  such  site  as  a  location  for  the 
Center  as  may  subsequently  be  authorized 
by  the  Congress: 

(5)  acquire,  hold,  maintain,  use,  operate, 
and  dispose  of  any  physical  facilities.  In- 
clikllng  equipment,  necessary  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Center: 

(6)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  and 
duties  of  the  director  and  such  other  officers 
of  the  Center  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
efficient  administration  of  the  Center:  the 
director  and  two  other  officers  of  the  Center 
may  be  appointed  and  compensated  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  ot  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  governing  app>olntments 
In  the  competitive  service  and  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code:  and 

(7)  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
Center  Including  the  design  and  develop- 
ment of  all  buildings,  facilities,  open  spaces, 
and  other  structures  oo  the  site  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  President's  Temporary  Com- 
mission on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  or  Its  suc- 
cessor, and  with  other  appropriate  Federal 
and  local  agencies,  such  plans  to  Include  an 
exterior  classic  frieze  memorial  to  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

(b)  The  Board  shall.  In  connection  with 
acquisition  of  any  site  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, as  provided  for  In  paragraph  (4)  of 
subsection  (a)  ot  this  section,  provide,  to 
businesses  and  residents  displaced  from  any 
such  site,  relocation  assistance.  Including 
payments  and  other  benefits,  equivalent  to 
that  authorized  to  displaced  businesses  and 
residents  under  the  Housing  Act  of  1940.  as 
amended.  The  Board  shall  develop  a  reloca- 
tion program  for  existing  businesses  and  resl- 
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dents  within  the  site  and  submit  such  pro- 
gram to  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Colimibta  for  a  determination  as  to  Its  ade- 
quacy and  feasibility.  In  providing  such  re- 
location assistance  and  developing  such  re- 
location program  the  Board  shall  utilize  to 
the  maximum  extent  the  services  and  facil- 
ities of  the  appropriate  Federal  and  local 
agencies. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  5.  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  adopt 
an  official  seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  no- 
ticed and  to  make  such  bylaws,  rules,  and 
regulations,  as  It  deems  necessary  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Its  functions  under  this  Act. 
including,  among  other  matters,  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regulations  relating  to  the  admin- 
istration of  Its  trust  funds  and  the  organiza- 
tion and  procedure  of  the  Board.  A  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Board  such  funds  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  no  more  than  $500,000 
shall  be  authorized  for  appropriation  through 
fiscal  year  1970  and  no  part  of  that  appro- 
priation shall  be  available  for  construction 
purposes. 

RECORDS   AND    AUDIT 

Sec.  7.  The  accounts  of  the  Board  shall  be 
audited  In  accordance  with  the  principles 
and  procedures  applicable  to.  and  as  part  of, 
the  audit  of  the  other  Federal  and  trust 
funds  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  THOMPSON  OF  NEW 
JERSEY 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  rettd  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  S.  3174  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
provisions  of  H  R.  19988.  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  blU  (H.R.  19988)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


SALARY  INCREASES  FOR  CERTAIN 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  POLICE  FORCE 
OF  THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  <H.R.  10725)  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  4,  1950  (64  Stat.  411),  to  provide 
salary  increases  for  certain  members  of 
the  police  force  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  10725 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  August  4.  1950 
(64  Stat.  411:  2  U.S.C.  167)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Librarian  of  Congress  may 
designate  employees  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress as  special  policemen  for  duty  in  con- 
nection with  the  policing  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  buildings  and  grounds  and  adjacent 
streets  and  shall  fix  their  rates  of  basic  pay 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Private — not  to  exceed  the  rate  for 
OS-5,  Step  5; 

"(2)  Sergeant — not  to  exceed  the  rate  for 
aS-6,  Step  5; 

"(3)  Lieutenant — not  to  exceed  the  rate 
for  G8-7,  Step  6; 


"(4)  Senior  Lieutenant — not  to  exceed 
the  rate  for  G&-9.  Step.  5:  and 

"(5)  Captain — not  to  exceed  the  rate  for 
GS-IO.  Steps. 

"(b)  The  Librarian  of  Congress  may  apply 
the  provisions  of  subchapter  V  of  chapter  55 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  members  of 
special  police  force  of  the  Library  of 
Congress." 

Sec.  2.  Section  5102(c)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (25): 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (26)  and  Inserting  ";  or"  In  place 
thereof:  and 

(3»  Inserting  the  following  new  paragraph 
after  paragraph  <26): 

"(27)  members  of  the  special  police  force 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  whose  pay  Is 
fixed  under  section  167  of  title  2." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Nothwlth- 
standlng  any  provisions  of  this  Act,  no  rate 
of  basic  F>ay  shall  be  reduced  by  reason 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
The  Chair  hears  none. 
Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
amended.  H.R.  10725  would  remove  all 
ranks  of  the  Library's  Special  Police 
Force  from  the  provisions  of  law  that  ap- 
ply the  classification  standards  issued  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  those 
positions,  and  would  confer  upon  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  authority  to  fix 
higher  salaries  for  all  the  ranks  with  a 
maximum  limit  commensurate  with  the 
rate  of  pay  of  GS-5,  GS-6,  GS-7,  GS-9. 
and  GS-10.  The  present  grade  structure 
runs  from  GS-3  through  GS-8.  The  Umi- 
tatlon  restricts  the  Librarian  to  the  first 
five  steps  in  each  grade  in  contrast  to  10 
steps  in  the  present  pay  schedule. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R.  10725, 
to  adjust  the  salaries  of  the  members  of 
the  special  police  force  at  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

As  our  colleagues  know,  on  Capitol  HUi 
we  have  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police;  the  Su- 
preme Court  Police:  and  the  Library 
of  Congress  Police.  The  salaries  payable 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  Police  Force 
are  considerably  lower  than  those  re- 
ceived by  members  of  the  other  organiza- 
tions, and  in  many  instances  their  duties 
are  identical. 

During  the  past  several  months  we 
have  faced  repeated  assaults  on  the 
Capitol  Hill  complex  by  one  group  or 
another  of  agitators,  and  our  police  have 
been  required  to  perform  with  the 
highest  competence.  We  cannot  hope  to 
attract  the  high  caliber  of  men  who  can 
be  entrusted  with  protecting  the  Capitol 
Hill  complex  unless  we  can  offer  pay  at 
least  comparable  to  that  offered  others 
performing  similar  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill.  H.R.  14430.  which 
is  presently  under  consideration  in  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
could  finally  and  permanently  resolve  the 
problem  with  which  we  are  faced  in  our 
continuing  readjustments  of  the  salaries 
of  one  group  of  law  enforcement  officers 
to  make  them  again  comparable  to  an- 
other group  which  is  raised  under  differ- 
ent legislation.  I  urge  enactment  of  H.R. 
10725,  as  it  is  urgently  needed,  but  I  also 
urge  my  coUeagu^6^  to  give  careful  con- 


sideration to  the  many  benefits  which 
could  be  gained  by  consolidation  of  all 
police  forces  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  a  single  commissioner  who  could 
insure  that  those  performing  comparable 
duties  would  be  compensated  equally. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  WaggonnerI  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
H.R.  10725,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  < two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof )  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August  4. 
1950  <64  Stat.  411).  entitled  'An  act  re- 
lating to  the  policing  of  the  buildings 
and  grounds  of  the  Library  of  Congress' 
to  provide  salary  increases  for  members 
of  the  police  force  of  the  Librar>-  of  Con- 
gress, and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

SALARIES  OF  THE  POLICE  FOR  THE 
NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  7195)  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  24,  1951,  in  order  to  insure  that 
the  salaries  of  the  police  for  the  Na- 
tional Zoological  Park  shall  equal  those 
of  members  of  the  U.S.  Park  Police  hav- 
ing comparable  duties,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


H.R.  7105 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  (a)  sub- 
chapter VI  of  chapter  53  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"I  5365.  Police  force  of  National  Zoological 
Park 

••(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution shall  fix  the  per  annum  rates  of 
basic  pay  of  positions  on  the  police  force  of 
the  National  Zoological  Park  In  accordance 
with  the  following  provision : 

"(1)  Private — not  more  than  the  rate  for 
OS-7.  Step  5: 

"(2)  Sergeant — not  more  than  the  rate  for 
GS-8.  Step  5: 

"(3)  Lieutenant — ^not  more  than  the  rate 
for  GS-9,  Step  5: 

"(4)  Captain — not  more  than  the  rate  for 
GS-10.  Steps.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  subchapter 
VI  of  chapter  53   of  title  5.   United   States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding — 
"5365.  Police    force    of   National    Zoological 
Park." 

Immedlatelv  below — 

"5364.  Miscellaneous  positions  In  the  execu- 
tive branch.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  5102(c)(5)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding, 
immediately  after  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof,  the  following :  "and  members  of  the 
police  force  of  the  National  Zoological  Park 
whose  pay  Is  fixed  under  section  5365  of  this 
title:". 

(b)  Section  5109(c)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(c)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  relating  to  the  policing  of  the  build- 
ings and  grounds  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution and  Its  constituent  bureaus",  ap- 
proved October  24.  1951  (65  Stat.  634;  Public 
Law  206.  Eighty-second  Congress:  40  U.S.C. 
193n) .  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "That  the 
Secretary"    and    inserting    In    lieu    thereof 
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"That,  subject  to  section  5346  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary". 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  pay  period  which  commences  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  rate  of  basic  pay  shall  be  reduced  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proposed  bill  removes  the  zoo  police  force 
from  the  provisions  of  law  that  apply 
the  classification  standards  to  those  posi- 
tions, and  would  confer  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  au- 
thority to  adjust  salaries  of  all  ranks  of 
the  zoo  police  force  with  a  limit  com- 
mensurate with  the  rate  of  pay  of  OS- 
7.  GS-8,  OS-9.  and  OS-IO  up  to  step  5. 
The  present  grade  structure  runs  from 
OS-5  through  GS-8  with  10  steps. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7195, 
to  adjust  pay  scales  for  the  members  of 
the  police  force  at  the  National  Zoologi- 
cal Par4^ . 

Frankly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe 
this  bill  goes  far  enough.  I  am  most 
hopeful  that  my  bill,  H  R.  14430,  which 
would  consolidate  all  of  the  police  forces 
operating  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  a  single  police  commissioner,  will 
be  enacted,  if  not  during  the  current  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  during  the  next.  My 
bill  would  eliminate  the  need  for  the 
piecemeal  legislation  we  are  considering 
today  both  wich  regard  to  this  measure 
and  H.R.  10725.  to  adjust  the  salaries  of 
members  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
Police  Force.  I  think  the  need  for  con- 
solidation of  the  various  forces  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  pointed  up  by 
the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  in  reporting  each  of 
these  measures,  acknowledges  that  even 
with  the  increases  provided  in  the  legis- 
lation, the  pay  figures  for  these  two 
groups  will  be  less  than  the  salaries  cur- 
rently paid  other  police  organizations. 

The  need  for  H.R.  7195  is  indeed 
acute.  The  National  Zoological  Police 
Force  has  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
attracting  capable  men  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cies on  its  32-man  force,  and  this  step 
toward  more  equitable  compensation  will 
alleviate  that  problem  to  some  degree.  I 
therefore  urge  Its  enactment.  But  at  the 
same  time,  I  hope  the  recurring  need  to 
make  these  piecemeal  adjustments  for 
our  many  overlapping  police  forces  will 
be  a  convincing  argimient  for  enactment 
of  the  legislation  I  have  proposed  when 
the  91st  Congress  convenes  in  January. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  that  the  House  suspend  the 
riiles  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  7195,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  < two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof* 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read; 
"A  bill  to  revise  the  pay  structure  of  the 
police  force  of  the  National  Zoological 
Park,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  ^o  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
on  the  two  bills  just  passed,  and  further, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  desiring  to  do  so  may 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  two  bills 
Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GOODWILL  INDUSTRIES  OF  CLEVE- 
LAND CELEBRATES  HALF  CEN- 
TURY OF  PROGRESS 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  that  this  year 
an  organization  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  cele- 
brates Its  50th  year  of  service  to  the 
physically  handicapped,  mentally  re- 
tarded, emotionally  disturbed,  and  older 
persons:  Goodwill  Industries  for  the 
Handicapped. 

It  was  a  hot,  dusty  day  50  years  ago 
when  a  group  of  concerned  men  and 
women,  interested  in  doing  something  to 
help  the  large  number  of  Cleveland  area 
persons  handicapped  by  reason  of  dis- 
ease, accident  or  other  disability, 
gathered  at  the  Methodist  Deaconess 
Home  on  Bridge  Avenue. 

Had  they  been  blessed  with  extra- 
sensory perception  in  1918.  they  still 
could  not  have  envisioned  the  wide  ac- 
ceptance and  tremendous  growth  of 
Goodwill's  unique  self-help  rehabilita- 
tion program — a  development  moving 
from  service  to  a  handful  of  persons  in 
1918  to  522  deserving  handicapped  indi- 
viduals in  1967. 

It  is  doubtful  if  they  could  have  pre- 
dicted expansion  from  a  purely  work- 
shop operation  to  one  Involving  multi- 
faceted  services  embracing  work  evalu- 
ation, adjustment,  and  skill  training; 
vocational  counseling  and  social  case- 
work; competitive  job  placement;  and 
sheltered  employment. 

The  most  unique  aspect  of  GoodwiU's 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  Is  the 
fact  that  its  clients  receive  wages  while 
they  are  undergoing  the  rehabilitation 
process.  Last  year,  service  wages  paid 
to  Goodwin's  handicapped  workers 
amounted  to  more  than  $498,000. 

There  is  no  single  factor  of  greater 
Influence  or  therapeutic  value  to  a  client 
than  to  receive  wages  for  his  efforts. 

Such  remunerative  employment — and 
I  must  cite  the  fact  that  these  handi- 
capped unfortunates  also  paid  some  $65.- 
000  in  Federal  Income  and  social  security 
taxes — enables  the  handicapped  to  be- 
come self-sufficient,  taxpaying  individ- 
uals— instead  of  tax  burdens. 

Great  strides  have  been  made,  new 
ideas  adopted,  in  Goodwill's  never-ending 


search  to  better  serve  the  handicapped 
Despite  cramped  working  conditions, 
budgetary  problems  and  the  like.  Good- 
will has  meant  hope  for  many  who  might 
otherwise  have  never  known  the  Joy  of 
self-sufficiency. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  agency's 
half  century  of  service  is  now  history. 
Today,  it  begins  a  new  era  and  looks  to 
the  future  as  a  period  of  continued 
growth.  Increased  services,  and  greater 
opportimltles  for  the  handicapped. 

Best  of  all.  Goodwill  Industries  of 
Cleveland  stands  on  the  threshold  of  an 
exciting,  fresh  phase  of  its  existence.  A 
new  facility,  plarmed  for  erection  at  the 
comer  of  East  55  and  Central  Avenue, 
long  a  cherished  dream.  Is  now  in  process 
of  becoming  an  encouraging  reality. 

It  will  form  the  broad  cornerstone  of  a 
great  rehabilitation  center  complex, 
joining  together  a  number  of  agencies  all 
ministering  to  the  handicapped  of  the 
Cleveland  area,  and  making  possible  more 
effective  service  to  them,  and  on  a  more 
efficient  cost  basis.  This  latest  planned 
development  signals  the  advent  of  great- 
ly expanded  resources  to  mend  and  re- 
store the  less-privileged  and  disadvan- 
taged to  full,  rewarding  lives. 
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HON.  JAMES  E.  WEBB,  OUTSTAND- 
ING STEWARD  OF  A  GREAT  FED- 
ERAL AGENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  NASA  Ad- 
ministrator James  E.  Webb  has  been  an 
outstanding  steward  of  a  great  Federal 
agency.  On  this  his  retirement  date,  we 
regret  to  see  him  leave  the  Government 
service.  As  he  departs,  he  leaves  behind 
him  a  record  of  7  years  of  magnificent 
achievement  in  perhaps  the  most  vital 
and  progressive  technological  and  scien- 
tific programs  of  modern  times.  He  has 
literally  launched  America  into  the  space 
age.  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  has  carried  the  principal 
responsibility  for  keeping  our  country 
abreast  and  ahead  of  her  competitors  in 
space  exploration.  Jim  Webb  took  over 
this  agency  under  a  mandate  to  put  the 
United  States  "out  front"  in  space  flight. 
This  he  has  done.  In  giving  an  account  of 
his  stewardship,  he  can  (X)int  with  pride 
to  such  accomplishments  as  the  manned 
space  flights  of  the  Gemini  series,  to  the 
Mariner  IV  space  probes  and  the  first 
closeup  photographs  of  Mars,  to  the  in- 
novation of  manned  orbiting  space  labo- 
ratories, to  the  Ranger  shots  which  took 
thousands  of  photographs  of  the  lunar 
surface,  and  the  beginnings  of  a  nuclear 
space  propulsion  system  to  meet  the  space 
needs  of  the  1970's.  The  Apollo  7  flight 
scheduled  for  Friday.  October  11,  crowns 
an  impressive  list  of  successes  with  the 
first  of  several  manned  flights  aimed  at 
qualifying  the  spacecraft  and  the  three- 
man  crew  for  the  trip  to  the  moon.  The 
Apollo  7  will  carry  a  television  camera 


In  the  capsule  area  and  live  TV  pictures 
will  be  transmitted  to  two  U.S.  ground 
stations.  This  flight,  which  could  last  up 
to  11  days,  will  rendezvous  and  execute 
some  of  the  most  sophisticated  techniques 
and  maneuvers  of  manned  space  flight  to 
date.  The  purpose  of  this  mission  is  to 
demonstrate  the  command  service 
module's  crew  performance  and  the  com- 
mand service  module's  rendezvous  ca- 
pability. An  automatic  deorblt  and  re- 
enti-y  is  planned  with  recovery  of  the 
command  module  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
approximately  300  nautical  miles  north- 
east of  Bermuda. 

These  feats  called  for  the  leadership  of 
a  man  of  special  executive  talent  and 
foresight.  While  exceptional  in  all  re- 
.spects,  they  are  no  more  than  any  of  us 
who  know  him  expected  of  James  Webb. 
Jim  is  a  former  Oklahoman.  Oklahomans 
feel  a  particular  pride  and  .satisfaction  In 
his  success.  In  fact,  in  1967  he  was  elected 
to  Oklahoma's  Hall  of  Fame.  He  was  the 
first  president  of  Oklahoma's  Frontiers 
of  Science  Foundation,  and  still  serves  as 
a  member.  If  I  take  a  somewhat  posses- 
.sive  attitude  about  Mr.  Webb's  ties  with 
my  State.  I  recognize  that  he  also  has 
extensive  ties  with  the  business,  profes- 
sional, and  governmental  community 
throughout  the  country;  Mr.  Webb  has 
been  almost  superactive  in  the  range  and 
scope  of  his  interest  and  participation  in 
all  these  areas.  He  has  had  an  extraordi- 
narily extensive  background  which  in- 
cludes distinction  in  education,  the 
Armed  Forces,  business,  and  government. 
He  was  the  ideal  leader  to  rally  wide- 
i-anglng  support  for  NASA  programs  of 
scientific  research  and  development.  He 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  adminis- 
trators in  the  history  of  this  country. 

Our  Government  carmot  adequately 
thank  the  men  and  women  who  sacrifice 
themselves,  their  families,  and  their  per- 
.sonal  desires,  to  serve  in  its  high  and 
lonely  places  of  great  responsibility.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  In  our  Government  no 
more  demanding  job  than  that  of  head- 
ing our  great  space  agency.  Particularly 
this  has  been  true  during  the  past  7  years 
of  Mr.  Webb's  tenure  when  we  were 
making  the  maximum  effort  to  assure 
U.S.  leadership  in  space.  I  am  certain 
that  Administrator  Webb  has  felt  the 
burdens  and  demands  of  his  job.  I  feel 
equally  certain  that  he  was  happy  to  give 
it  the  maximum  effort  and  dedication 
which  has  made  possible  the  superiority 
in  space  flight  which  our  country  enjoys 
today.  Mr.  Webb  is  entitled  to  take  away 
with  him  the  satisfaction  of  a  steward- 
ship kept  faithfully  and  well  and  the 
thanks  of  his  Government.  I  admire  him 
as  a  great  doer  and  a  great  leader.  I  ap- 
preciate him  as  a  devoted  friend.  I  per- 
sonally extend  him  my  congratulations, 
my  deep  appreciation,  and  my  hope  for 
a  less  taxing  but  equally  satisfying  life  in 
the  future.  And  for  today,  my  best  wishes 
on  his  birthday  and  for  many  happy 
returns. 

ESSENTIALITY  OF  IMPROVING 
CITY  STREETS 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemaai  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  opportimlty  to  call 
on  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
consider  a  crash  program  for  improving 
city  streets  as  one  essential  step  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  urban  life  in 
America. 

I  am  today  asking  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Alan  Boyd  to  determine  how 
badly  we  have  lagged  in  repairing  and 
improving  city  streets — and  whether  we 
need  a  special  Federal-State  program  to 
catch  up. 

The  question  is  more  urgent  because 
we  have  not  made  a  really  meaningful 
commitment  to  Improving  mass  transit. 

While  we  have  been  concentrating  on 
building  interstate  highways  to  speed 
travelers  from  one  city  to  another,  traffic 
within  the  cities  has  become  hopelessly 
snarled.  Street  congestion  restricts  ac- 
cess to  jobs,  retards  commerce,  and  ac- 
celerates the  migration  of  people  and 
jobs  to  the  suburbs. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Fed- 
eral funds  for  urban  streets  are  provided 
under  the  C  part  of  the  ABC  highway 
program.  It  has  seemed  more  profitable 
for  a  State  to  focus  its  matching  funds 
on  the  90-10  interstate  program  than  on 
the  50-50  ABC  program.  It  is  time  now 
to  restore  balance  to  our  lilghway 
programs. 

I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  Tians- 
portation  to  provide  the  facts  on  wlilch 
to  base  an  Intelligent  attack  on  urban 
traffic  snarls.  The  problem  cannot  be 
solved  simply  by  building  more  freeways. 
We  need  streets  in  better  repair,  with 
more  rational  systems  for  controlling  and 
directing  traffic. 

Even  if  mass  transit  projects  were 
started  now  on  a  massive  scale,  results 
would  not  be  seen  for  several  years. 
Meanwhile,  if  present  trends  continue, 
our  city  streets — and  our  cities — could 
be  choked  to  death  by  traffic  jams. 


THE  HONORABLE  ARCH  A.  MOORE, 
JR.,  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr,  Collier]  Is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
quested this  time  this  afternoon  to  pay 
deserved  tribute  to  one  of  our  colleagues 
who  Is  retiring  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  the  end  of  this  90th  Con- 
gress. He  is  Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  of  West 
Virginia,  whom  I  have  known  and  re- 
spected both  as  a  legislator  and  a  per- 
sonal friend  since  we  entered  Congress 
together  In  January  of  1957.  Congress- 
man Moore  has  served  his  district,  his 
State,  and  his  Nation  well  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  he  will  continue  to  render  this 
same  fine  public  service  when  he  is 
elected  Governor  of  the  sovereign  State 
of  West  Virginia  In  November. 

The  voters  of  our  respective  districts 
have  supported  us  In  substantial  major- 
ities in  recent  years,  but  as  we  all  know, 
there  Is  a  vast  difference  In  the  pwlitlcal 
complexion  of  congressional  districts  and 
I  have  been  amazed  and  Impressed  by 


the  way  Congressman  Moore  has  In- 
creased his  margin  of  victory  since  he 
first  won  his  seat  In  the  House  In  Novem- 
ber of  1956. 

There  probably  Is  not  another  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  can 
present  the  eloquent  testimony  to  his 
popularity  as  an  outstanding  legislator 
as  can  the  Representative  of  the  First 
District  of  West  Virginia. 

In  1956,  with  President  Eisenhower  as 
the  popular  leader  of  the  Republican 
Party.  Arch  squeaked  through  and  was 
elected  by  three-tenths  of  a  percent  of 
the  vote.  He  Increased  this  in  1958  in  the 
face  of  substantial  Republican  losses  to 
54.6  percent  of  the  vote.  By  1964  he  had 
captured  61.4  percent  of  the  vote  of  his 
district  and  drew  an  amazing  70.9  per- 
cent of  the  vote  in  1966. 

Had  he  chosen  to  run  for  a  seventh 
term  in  the  House,  I  am  confident  that 
he  would  have  broken  his  own  record  and 
secured  an  even  greater  percentage  of  the 
votes.  Instead  he  decided  to  seek  the  gov- 
ernorship of  his  State.  I  know  that  he 
will  be  successful  in  this  endeavor  as  he 
has  in  so  many  others  and  that  his  serv- 
ice as  Governor  of  West  Virginia  will  be 
as  brilliant  and  constructive  as  his  serv- 
ice in  this  body. 

Although  he  Is  still  in  the  prime  of  life 
at  45,  Arch  Moore  has  already  had  a 
lengthy  and  fruitful  career  of  service  to 
his  community,  his  State,  and  his  coun- 
try. 

He  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  World  War 
II,  when  he  won  the  Purple  Heart  for 
wounds  that  he  received  during  the  fight- 
ing in  Europe.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
Arch  Moore  is  a  better  inspiration  for 
our  young  people  than  some  of  the  ex- 
amples that  are  being  held  up  for  the 
generation  that  will  follow  us. 

Following  his  war  service  our  future 
colleague  finished  his  interrupted  school- 
ing and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law. 
A  few  years  later  he  decided  to  widen  his 
horizon  by  running  for  Congress.  His 
ventuies  In  the  political  arena  turned  out 
as  successful  as  his  efforts  In  other  fields. 
Since  coming  to  Congress.  Arch  Moore 
has  looked  after  the  interests  of  Ills  con- 
stituents with  a  dedication  and  devotion 
that  all  the  rest  of  us  could  emulate,  but 
he  has  also  looked  after  the  Interests  of 
his  wider  constituency,  the  United  States 
of  America.  In  the  same  maimer,  he  will 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
West  Virginia  from  the  day  that  he  takes 
the  oath  as  its  chief  executive. 

Today,  as  the  second  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  speeds  toward  its  close,  we  are 
sorry  to  see  Arch  Moore  break  from  the 
ranks,  but  we  are  happy  to  know  that 
our  loss  Is  likely  to  be  West  Virginia's 
gain  and  that  she  has  men  to  match  her 
mountains. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  I  cannot  share  the  op- 
timism of  the  gentleman  now  In  the  well, 
I  do  cherish  my  personal  friendship  with 
our  colleague,  his  wife,  and  his  family. 
Mr.  COLLIER.  I  can  understand  that. 
Mr.  TAFT.  Ml .  Speaker.  It  Is  indeed  a 
pleasure  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
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honoring  my  good  friend,  the  Honorable 
Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr. 

Arch  has  spent  12  distinguished  years 
In  the  House,  building  a  reputation  and 
a  record  that  Is  admired  by  many. 

As  he  is  about  to  embark  a  new  and 
even  more  challenging  career,  I  know 
that  the  best  wishes  of  his  colleagues  go 
with  him.  Arch  will  be  missed  in  the 
House,  but  his  talents  and  energies  are 
needed  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  pay  tribute  to  an  exceptional 
Member  of  the  US.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, a  man  I  believe  Is  destined  to  be 
the  next  Governor  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  I  personally  believe  Represent- 
ative Arch  Moorb  will  make  the  best 
GoTemor  West  Virginia  has  seen  in 
many  years.  I  say  that  because  Arch  has 
excellent  ideas.  He  works  hard.  He  is  a 
dedicated  man.  He  loves  his  State,  and 
he  loves  his  people.  The  record  shows 
that  his  people  also  love  him.  Just  as  we 
in  this  House  have  come  to  have  great 
affeotien  for  Arch.  Best  proof  of  the  re- 
gard iii-which  voters  in  West  Virginia's 
First  Congressional  EMstrlct  hold  Arch 
is  that  he  has  won  reelection  by  consis- 
tently larger  margins  in  every  election 
since  he  first  came  to  the  Congress  in 
January  1957.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  voters 
of  West  Virginia  s  First  District  revere 
Arch  Moorb  because  he  has  given  them 
the  most  splendid  service  it  was  possible 
to  render.  He  has  taken  his  congression- 
al ofBce  to  his  district,  and  the  amount 
of  casework  he  has  performed  is  prodi- 
gious. The  First  District  will  be  losing  a 
most  able  and  worthy  Congressman,  but 
the  entire  State  of  West  Virginia  will  be 
gaining  a  leader.  Arch  Is  the  leader  who 
had  a  large  hand  in  writing  the  Indigent 
Defender  Act  and  the  first  general  re- 
vision of  our  Immigration  laws  in  dec- 
ades. He  is  the  leader  who  greatly  accel- 
erated progress  on  badly  needed  dams 
for  his  district.  He  is  the  kind  of  leader 
who  serves  aU  of  the  people — Democrats 
and  Republicans — and  serves  them  well. 
The  House  will  miss  Arch  Moorb.  I  com- 
mend him  to  the  people  of  West  Viigmia. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  90th 
Congress  draws  to  a  close.  I  am  happy 
to  acknowledge  the  great  public  service 
rendered  to  the  Nation  by  the  talented 
Congressman  from  the  First  District  of 
West  Virginia.  Arch  A.  Moore.  Jr. 

Congressman  Moore  is  completing  his 
sixth  term — 12  years  of  valuable  serv- 
ice to  his  State  and  Nation.  During  that 
time  he  has  demonstrated  his  great  ded- 
ication and  loyal  patriotic  service  on 
behalf  of  his  constituents,  his  colleagues 
and,  indeed,  his  Nation. 

Arch  Moore  is  known  in  the  Congress 
for  his  hard  work,  particiilarly  In  his 
committee  assignment,  as  one  of  the  key 
ranking  members  on  the  important  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  as  well  as  his 
affable  generosity  in  aiding  his  fellow 
Members  of  the  Congress,  in  the  many 
tasks  they  face  daily. 

Congressman  Moore,  regretfully,  is 
leaving  the  greatest  legislative  body  in 
the  world,  smd  imdoubtedly  will  become 
the  chief  executive  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  I  am  happy  to  join  his  many 
colleagues  in  wishing  him  continued  suc- 
cess in  his  new  chosen  field  of  endeavor. 
He  carries  with  him  the  respect,  admi- 


ration, and  best  wishes  of  the  Members  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  know  Arch  Moore  for 
less  than  2  years,  since  this  is  my  first 
term  in  Congress.  With  so  many  Mem- 
bers in  the  House,  it  is  obvious  that  one 
learns  to  know  some  considerably  better 
than  others.  Arch  was  one  of  the  first 
senior  Members  I  became  acquainted 
with,  and  I  liked  him  right  from  the 
beginning. 

It  is  a  great  personal  pleasure  for  me 
to  join  in  paying  tribute  and  special  rec- 
ognition to  Arch  Moore.  Jr.  upon  his 
retirement  from  the  House.  He  is  seeking 
the  governorship  of  his  native  State  of 
West  Virginia,  and  I  know  his  qualifica- 
tions and  true  patriotism,  and  his  beliefs 
In  our  system,  will  afford  the  citizens  of 
that  State  a  special  commendation  when 
they  elect  him  Governor. 

I  have  nothing  but  the  highest  respect 
and  regard  for  Arch  as  a  colleague,  as  a 
citizen,  and  more  importantly,  as  a  per- 
sonal friend. 

Good  luck  and  best  wishes  to  him  in 
his  future  operations. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  near 
adjournment,  the  tributes  paid  to  retir- 
ing Congressmen  treble  in  volume,  and 
superlatives  abound.  From  sheer  repeti- 
tion, adjectives  such  as  outstanding,  dis- 
tinguished, and  unequalled  lose  their 
force  and  meaning.  How  then  can  I  ade- 
quately honor  one  of  the  most  valuable 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 
Arch  A.  Moore.  Jr.? 

To  call  him  an  excellent  Congressman 
and  a  fine  human  being  would  be  an 
understatement. 

His  record  over  the  p€ist  12  years 
speaks  for  itself.  Arch  Moorb  has  served 
on  the  House  Judiciary  Committee;  he 
has  been  the  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  House  Select  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Policy;  he 
has  been  a  U.S.  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  on  European 
Immigration;  and  he  has  served  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Special 
Committee  To  Investigate  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell. 

His  resounding  victories  In  his  con- 
gressional campaigns,  consistently  de- 
feating his  opposition  by  2-to-l  margins, 
are  the  best  evidences  of  his  constituents' 
faith  in  his  ability  to  represent  their 
best  interests. 

I  can.  however,  convey  my  deep  grati- 
tude for  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Arch  Moore  on  the  House  Select  Small 
Business  Committee.  His  experience  and 
expertise  have  been  invaluable  to  me  In 
our  committee  work,  and  in  countless 
other  matters  as  well. 

The  discussions  of  "The  Acorns"  have 
been  enriched  by  the  presence  of  Arch 
Moore.  His  gift  for  proper  perspective 
and  his  logical  approach  to  the  problems 
of  our  times  have  helped  to  make  his 
fellow  members  of  "The  Acorns '  better 
Congressmen. 

The  Small  Business  Committee,  "The 
Acorns,"  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  a  whole  will  miss  the  guiding 
spirit  of  Arch  Moore.  His  successor  from 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  West 
Virginia  has  a  nigh  standard  of  public 


service  to  equal.  It  is  with  heartfelt  re- 
gret that  I  say  goodby  to  Arch  A. 
Moore,  Jr. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  Join  today  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  West  Virginia,  Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr 
As  on  similar  occasions,  mixed  feelings 
predominated  today :  regret  that  we  will 
not  have  the  benefit  of  Arch's  leadership 
and  wit  in  the  next  Congress,  and  pride 
that  the  experience  he  has  gained  during 
his  12  years  in  Congress  will  enhance  his 
further  service  to  the  people  of  West 
Virginia. 

Long  considered  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing Members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Arch  has  also  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  leader  in  seeking  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  poverty  and  blight  in 
our  Nation. 

Arch  and  I  share  a  commitment  in  one 
area  deserving  of  special  mention:  that 
is.  the  critical  importance  of  improving 
the  quality  of  education  as  a  long-run 
means  of  overcoming  unemployment  and 
Its  attendant  human  tragedies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  loss  of  Arch  Moore's 
talents  Is  the  people  of  West  Virginia's 
gain.  I  am  sure  we  all  wish  him  the  best 
of  luck  in  his  future  career. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  colleague  from  Illinois  I  Mr 
Collier]  In  the  salute  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  West  Virginia,  the 
Honorable  Arch  A.  Moore.  Jr. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working 
closely  with  Arch  since  his  election  to 
the  85th  Congress  in  1956.  He  has  played 
an  active  role  in  many  congressional 
committees  concerned  with  the  law  and 
the  judicial  process.  Thus,  he  Is  now  a 
ranking  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  He  is  also  a  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  and  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Policy. 

^  In  the  present  Congress  Arch  was  as- 
signed what  must  have  been  one  of  his 
most  challenging  roles — that  of  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  Adam  Clayton 
Powell. 

Arch  has  also  been  a  loyal,  hard- 
working leader  for  the  Republican  Party. 
He  serves  as  a  vice  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican Congressional  Campaign  Com- 
mittee, and  In  other  positions  of  party 
leadership. 

In  this,  and  In  all  of  his  other  work 
for  the  Congress.  Arch  has  performed 
with  complete  and  total  Integrity.  This 
is  the  one  word  which  I  think  most 
clearly  sums  up  the  many  accomplish- 
ments of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia.  He  has  been  the  per- 
sonification of  integrity  and  of  dedica- 
tion during  his  tenure  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  people  of 
his  State  will  give  Arch  Moore  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  them  all  as  he  gives 
up  a  secure  congressional  post  to  seek 
the  position  of  Governor  of  the  Moun- 
tain State. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  is  with  mixed  emotions  that  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  today  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  my  good  friend  Arch  Moore.  I 
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sincerely  hate  to  see  him  leave  the  House 
of  Representatives  where  he  has  served 
so  ably  over  these  past  12  years.  How- 
ever. I  look  forward  to  seeing  him  be- 
come the  next  Governor  of  the  great 
State  of  West  Virginia.  Arch  and  I  both 
are  members  of  the  "85th  Club."  and  over 
these  many  years  I  have  seen  him  dis- 
play the  fine  leadership  and  statesman- 
ship qualities  that  will  be  sorely  missed 
here  In  Congress,  but  will  equip  him  for 
greater  things  as  Governor  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Arch  takes  with  him  the  high  re- 
gard and  respect  of  all  who  have  served 
with  him  as  well  as  the  knowledge  that 
lie  has  made  warm  and  lasting  friend- 
ships during  his  service  in  Congress.  I 
wish  for  him  an  overwhelming  victory  In 
November  and  many  more  years  of  out- 
standing service  to  his  fine  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  pleasures  and  privileges  I  have 
enjoyed  during  my  first  term  in  Congress 
is  my  friendship  with  the  Honorable 
Arch  A.MooRE.  Jr. 

He  has  been  a  guide  and  mentor  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  where  we  both 
serve.  His  good  humor  and  wise  coim- 
sel  will  be  sorely  missed  on  the  commit- 
tee and  in  the  House. 

To  be  sure,  he  is  going  on  to  other, 
wider  service  to  his  great  State  of  West 
Virginia.  He  will  make  a  great  Governor. 
When  he  finishes  his  service  as  Governor 
I  hope  he  will  return  to  Congress. 

In  any  event,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  wish  the  gentleman  all  the 
good  fortune  in  the  world  and  to  express 
my  thanks  to  him  for  the  pleasure  of 
his  company  and  the  value  of  his  coun- 
,sel. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  know 
a  man  well,  we  must  observe  him,  listen 
to  him  speak,  and  evaluate  his  actions. 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  thus  getting 
to  know  the  distinguished  Representa- 
tive from  West  Virginia  who  Is  retiring 
this  month.  Arch  Moore  is  a  fine  Ameri- 
can who  has  been  an  excellent  Congress- 
man. 

He  has  proved  himself  to  be  such 
through  his  patience,  foresight,  training, 
and  skill,  and  by  his  ability  to  grasp 
problems  quickly  and  frame  solutions 
painstakingly  and  carefully.  His  charac- 
ter and  his  energy  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Congressman  Moore  has  been  willing 
to  do  more  than  his  fair  share  of  work. 
He  has  always  prepared  thoroughly  for 
each  task  at  hand,  and  he  has  never 
failed  to  put  himself  so  heartily  into 
whatever  he  was  doing  that  success  was 
assured. 

In  private  life  he  will  continue  to  do 
so.  I  wish  him  the  very  best  of  luck  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague.  Arch  Moore,  has  proven  his 
ability  as  an  effective  Representative ;  he 
is  an  able  and  articulate  gentleman,  and 
I  have  enjoyed  serving  with  him,  not 
only  here  on  the  floor,  but  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  where  he  has 
impressed  the  members  with  his  legal 
talent  and  his  oratorical  ability.  He  has 
represented  the  First  District  of  West 
Virginia  for  12  years,  and  it  was  his  own 
decision  to  seek  new  fields  to  conquer. 
There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  capa- 
bilities of  our  distinguished  colleague  will 
be  recognized  and  fittingly  rewarded  In 


any  office  he  may  hold  and  on  which  he 
may  concentrate  his  energies.  Arch  Is  a 
versatile  gentleman  and  when  he  de- 
parts, I  want  him  to  know  that  he  takes 
with  him  my  warm  regards  and  very 
best  wishes. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
we  salute  the  Representative  of  the  First 
District  of  West  Virginia,  the  Honorable 
Arch  Alfred  Moore,  upon  his  retirement 
from  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Congressman  Moore  retires  In  such  a 
way  as  to  carry  on  one  of  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  the  House.  He  leaves  the  House 
because  he  is  the  Republican  candidate 
for  the  office  of  Governor  of  his  native 
State  of  West  Virginia,  and  I  wish  him 
success  In  this  undertaking. 

Arch  Moore  has  been  an  outstanding 
legislator.  Following  service  as  an  infan- 
tryman in  the  European  theater  during 
World  War  n.  where  he  had  been  award- 
ed the  Purple  Heart  Medal,  he  studied  at 
the  West  Virginia  University.  He  received 
an  A.B  degree  in  1948  and  his  law  degree 
in  1951.  As  a  practicing  attorney  he  man- 
aged to  make  time  to  be  active  in  the 
professional  organizations  of  the  bar,  his 
church,  and  the  community  service  or- 
ganizations in  his  hometown  of  Mounds- 
ville.  He  was  also  active  In  the  Republi- 
can Party.  And,  from  1953  to  1955,  he 
served  in  the  State  house  of  delegates. 

His  activities  and  energy  resulted  in 
his  being  nominated  to  rtm  for  the  Con- 
gress in  1956,  and  he  was  first  elected  to 
the  House  on  November  6,  1956.  He  has 
served  the  people  of  the  13  counties  of 
his  district  well.  Arch  Moore  has  earned 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  people  of 
his  congressional  district  and  of  his 
State  by  always  placing  their  interests 
and  their  well-being  ahead  of  partisan 
considerations.  He  has  sacrificed  person- 
ally in  order  to  serve  with  excellence 
and  with  distinction,  and,  in  the  process, 
has  won  the  continuing  allegiance  of  the 
voters  of  the  First  District.  He  has  been 
returned  to  Congress  In  five  successive 
congressional  elections. 

We.  his  colleagues  In  the  House,  know 
him  for  the  thoughtful  work  he  has  done 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  and  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Immigration  and  National  Policy. 
His  knowledge  of  Immigration  matters 
earned  him  an  appointment  as  a  U.S. 
delegate  to  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee on  European  Migration. 

Upon  his  departure,  Arch  Moore 
leaves  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
the  respect,  admiration,  and  affection  of 
his  colleagues. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  suffers  a 
great  loss  as  Arch  Moore  leaves  us  in 
answer  to  the  call  of  the  office  of  chief 
executive  of  his  State  of  West  Virginia. 
His  place  in  the  councils  of  the  House 
w]l\  be  most  difficult  to  fill. 

As  an  able  and  skillful  lawyer,  Arch  A. 
Moore,  Jr.,  has  served  his  State  and  this 
country  with  distinction  for  12  years.  As 
the  ranking  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  obser\'e  his  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  work  of  that  committee 
It  is  particularly  in  the  difficult  and 
highly  technical  field  of  Immigration  and 
nationality  that  Arch  has  contributed  so 


much.  He  early  in  his  congressional  ca- 
reer became  learned  In  this  Important 
field  of  law.  His  quick  grasp  of  the  In- 
tricacies of  immigration  law  early 
marked  him  as  an  authority  In  the  field. 
His  application  to  his  duties  as  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Immigration  Subcom- 
mittee reflects  credit  to  himself,  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  to  his  district,  and 
to  his  State. 

Thorough  and  penetrating  in  his  ques- 
tions during  committee  hearings,  and 
persuasive  in  debate  in  committee,  in  the 
House  and  in  conferences.  Arch  Moore 
has  been  notably  successful  In  improving 
and  promoting  legislation  which  he 
undertook  to  support.  His  mark  was  made 
most  significantly  on  the  1965  Immigra- 
tion Act,  the  most  important  amendment 
and  modification  of  the  U.S.  immigration 
policy  In  the  last  50  years.  Largely  due 
to  the  work  of  Arch  Moore,  in  committee. 
In  the  House,  and  in  joint  conference 
with  the  other  body,  the  transition  from 
a  national  origins  quota  system  to  a  re- 
stricted and  limited  worldwide,  nondis- 
criminatory Immigration  system  was  ac- 
complished with  overwhelming  congres- 
sional support.  First  and  foremost.  Arch 
Moore  has  been  motivated  by  the  high 
purpose  of  protecting  the  best  Interests  of 
his  coiuitry,  as  he  exercised  his  talents, 
abilities,  and  skills  upon  immigration  leg- 
islation and  policy.  This  high  purpose  has 
been  achieved  with  the  inclusion  of  nu- 
merous provisions  in  our  immigration 
laws  which  Arch  Moore  Initiated. 

In  addition  to  his  contribution  to  the 
work  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Arch 
Moore  has  served  with  great  credit  and 
distinction  as  a  member  of  the  Select 
Commission  on  Western  Hemisphere  Im- 
migration as  a  delegate  to  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  for  European  Migra- 
tion, the  international  organization  t^ 
administer  refugee  movements.  His  wise 
counsel  and  expert  technical  knowledge 
have  contributed  to  the  resolution  of 
worldwide  Immigration  problems. 

For  a  number  of  years,  it  was  my  pleas- 
ure also  to  serve  with  Arch  Moore  on  the 
House  Select  Small  Business  Committee. 
Arch  was  always  a  stanch  defender  and 
advocate  of  the  Interests  of  small  busi- 
ness. As  a  member  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  State  Taxation  of  Inter- 
state Commerce,  Arch  was  instrumental 
in  the  passage  by  the  90th  Congress  of  a 
most  significant  and  comprehensive  bill. 
H.R.  2158.  to  reform  the  present  system 
for  taxing  interstate  commerce.  This 
much-needed  legislation,  when  enacted 
Into  law.  will  assure  for  the  small  busi- 
ness community  continued  access  to  na- 
tional markets. 

We  will  sorely  miss  Arch  Moore  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  in  the  halls  of 
Congress.  He  has  contributed  much  In  all 
such  posts  of  duty  and  as  he  answers  the 
call  to  high  responsibilities  and  service  In 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  we  wish  him 
well. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  here  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  Congressman. 
Arch  Moore.  While  we  all  are  sorry  to 
see  him  leave  the  House,  we  can  temper 
our  regrets  with  the  prospect  that  he  will 
become  the  next  Governor  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  am  sure  he  will  be  just  as  great 
a  Governor  as  he  was  a  Congressman. 
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During  his  12  years  In  the  House.  Arch 
has  been  an  outstanding  Member  of  that 
body.  He  has  been  a  stanch  worker  for 
the  Republican  Party,  and  has  served 
on  the  executive  board  of  our  Republi- 
can congressional  committee.  He  has  led 
a  Republican  resurgence  In  West  Vir- 
ginia and  earned  the  respect  and  friend- 
ship of  his  House  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  By  entering  the  guberna- 
torial race,  he  has  assumed  the  responsi- 
bilities of  leadership  and  the  challenge 
of  a  statewide  campaign. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  have  served 
with  Arch  Moore  in  the  House.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  pass  along  to  him  the 
best  wishes  of  Republicans  everywhere — 
with  our  thanks  for  his  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  State  and  Nation.  We  will  mis§Jug» 
here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to 
join  in  paying  tribute  to  our  colleague, 
Hon.  Arch  A.  Moore.  Jr.,  who  has  repre- 
sented the  First  District  of  West  Vir- 
ginia fqrlhe  last  12  years. 

When-ARCH  Moore  first  came  to  Con- 
gress in  1957,  the  late  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
bum  appointed  him  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, on  which  I  have  served  for  many 
years.  It  is  in  our  work  on  this  commit- 
tee that  I  have  come  to  know  him  best. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  seeks 
to  operate  in  a  bipartisan  way  in  behalf 
of  fair  economic  conditions  for  the  Main 
Street  businesses  of  our  country.  Arch 
Moore  and  I  are  from  different  sides  of 
the  aisle,  but  we  have  shared  interest 
in  many  problems. 

In  1961,  we  worked  together  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Small  Business  Prob- 
lems created  by  petroleum  imports,  of 
which  I  was  chairman  and  Mr.  Moore  the 
ranking  minority  member.  His  able  and 
conscientious  work  helped  us  to  conduct 
comprehensive  hearings  that  are  still  a 
basic  source  of  information  on  this  is- 
sue which  Is  of  such  great  importance  to 
our  national  security  as  well  as  to  the 
domestic  economy  of  West  Virginia, 
Oklahoma,  and  many  other  States. 

During  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses 
Arch  Moore  has  served  as  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee.  His  steady  application  to  its 
work  has  been  a  valuable  contribution. 

He  leaves  us  to  seek  the  governorship 
of  his  State  as  the  nominee  of  his  party. 
Our  association  has  l)een  pleasant  and.  I 
believe,  constructive.  I  Join  in  extending 
him  warmest  regards  and  best  wishes  for 
future  health  and  happiness. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  Congressman  Moore. 
since  we  came  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives together  for  the  85th  Congress  in 
January  1957.  At  that  time,  both  of  us 
had  been  elected  by  very  narrow  majori- 
ties, as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  a  fraction 
of  a  percent,  and  neither  of  us  at  that 
time  could  find  many  who  thought  we 
would  be  reelected,  let  alone  have  the 
privilege  of  serving  our  respective  dis- 
tricts for  these  past  12  years. 

Through  the  years.  I  have  developed  a 
deep  respect  for  Arch  Moore.  He  is  an 
able  lawyer.  He  is  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  good  government.  He  has  well 
represented    the    citizens    of    the    First 


District  of  West  Virginia  during  his 
years  in  the  Congress.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
possible  to  recite  his  many  achievements 
as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. However,  as  an  attorney  myself.  I 
can  say  that  Arch  Moore  is  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  the  lawyers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  his  years 
of  outstanding  and  constructive  service 
on  that  committee.  Frankly.  I  will  miss 
his  presence  for  time  and  again  I  have 
gone  to  him  for  his  advice  and  counsel 
on  many  legal  legislative  matters.  In  ad- 
dition, the  House  of  Representatives  will 
also  miss  his  able  service  as  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  to  which  he 
was  named  in  1957.  He  has  always  been 
deeply  concerned  about  the  problems  of 
small  businessmen  and  has  done  much 
to  promote  and  encourage  small  busi- 
ness enterprise  throughout  our  country, 
believing  that  the  small  businessmen 
have  had  a  historic  and  very  special 
place  in  the  economic  fabric  of  America. 

While  Arch  Moore  certainly  will  be 
missed  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  salute  him  for  his  decision  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  governorship 
of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  and  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  citizens  of  that 
State  will  name  him  to  that  high  ofiBce 
for  which  he  is  so  eminently  well  quali- 
fied. I  know  that  as  he  directs  his  ener- 
gies and  his  outstanding  leadership  to 
the  problems  of  that  great  State,  his 
talents  will  be  recognized  in  wider  areas 
and  prove  to  be  of  lasting  benefit  to 
those  he  serves. 

I  value  his  friendship  highly  and  wish 
both  Arch  Moore  and  his  family  the 
very  best  for  all  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  greatly 
miss  Congressman  Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr..  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  for  his 
leadership  abilities  and  his  warmth  of 
personality  which  enabled  him  to  secure 
the  support  of  his  fellow  Members  of 
both  parties  for  the  causes  in  which  he 
strongly  believed.  His  12  years  of  pubUc 
service  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  I  am  sure, 
will  make  Arch  Moore  a  great  Governor 
for  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Congressman  Moore  is  a  fraternity 
brother  of  mine,  and  a  real  friend.  I  know 
he  will  be  as  effective  in  the  State  capitol 
at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  as  he  has  been 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  al- 
though the  people  of  his  First  District 
are  losing  an  excellent  Representative  in 
Congress,  they  are  gaining  an  outstand- 
ing Governor  for  their  State. 

Congressman  Arch  Moore  has  my  best 
wishes  for  every  future  success  and  fxilflll- 
ment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  very 
appropriate  that  those  of  us  who  came 
to  the  Congress  and  into  this  House  In 
the  same  election  with  our  good  friend, 
Arch  Moore,  should  take  the  lead  today 
in  expressing  our  regret  that  another 
member  of  our  class  will  not  be  serving 
with  us  after  this  session,  but  we  are 
filled  with  pride  knowing  that  he  is  well 
on  his  way  to  becoming  the  next  Gover- 
nor of  his  home  State  of  West  Virginia. 
There  was  never  any  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  Arch  Moore  was  destined  to  make  a 
name  for  himself  in  this  House  and  to  go 
on  to  bigger  and  better  things.  All  the 


more  notable  is  the  fact  that  in  his  six 
races  for  Congress  he  has  always  faced 
overwhelming  odds  so  far  as  political  reg- 
istration is  concerned.  Obviously,  his  ap- 
peal has  a  vei-y  broad  horizon  and  people 
in  all  walks  of  life  and  political  persua- 
sion in  his  home  State  of  West  Virginia 
like  what  Arch  Moore  has  been  doing 
for  the  folks  back  home. 

In  fulfilling  his  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities on  the  important  Judiciary 
Committee,  he  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  foremost  authority  in  the  Congress 
on  immigration  matters.  He  also  serves 
with  distinction  on  the  Small  Business 
Committee  of  the  House. 

I  have  always  known  Arch  Moore  to 
be  very  thorough  in  all  of  his  undertak- 
ings. No  one  works  harder  nor  with  more 
dedication  to  a  cause.  He  has  the  knack 
and  ability  to  attract  good  coworkers  and 
I  am  confident  that  when  he  is  elected 
as  Governor  of  West  Virginia  he  will  sur- 
romid  himself  with  administrators,  de- 
partment heads,  and  subordinates  of  ex- 
tremely high  caliber. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  hate  to  see  Arch 
leave  this  body,  for  he  has  been  a  very 
dear  personal  friend  over  the  years  and 
we  are  going  to  miss  his  close  association, 
both  personally  and  ofBclally,  but  we  wish 
him  well  and  Godspeed  in  the  big  race 
ahead  and  In  all  that  he  chooses  to  do 
thereafter. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
mixed  emotions  that  I  join  in  the  tribute 
to  the  Honorable  Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.  I 
regret  that  the  House  is  losing  one  of  its 
ablest  and  most  respected  Members,  but 
I  look  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  con- 
gratulating Arch  Moore  when  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  elects  him  as  its  next 
chief  executive,  being  fully  confident  that 
they  will  do  so  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 
The  First  District  of  West  Virginia  has 
been  most  fortunate  to  have  had  the 
quality  representation  Arch  Moore  has 
provided  them  for  12  years  in  the  House, 
and  the  State  will  be  fortunate  in  gain- 
ing a  great  Governor  of  his  ability  and 
stature.  The  high  quality  of  Arch 
Moore's  leadership  and  his  accomplish- 
ments in  the  House  is  indisputable.  He 
has  long  commanded  the  respect  of  his 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Hav- 
ing had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him 
on  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  I  can 
personally  attest  to  the  many  outstand- 
ing contributions  he  has  made  as  one  of 
that  committee's  leading  members,  and 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Immigration  Subcommittee.  During  our 
years  on  the  Judiciary'  Committee.  I  sat 
next  to  Arch  Moore  and  my  respect  for 
and  appreciation  of  his  qualifications  and 
his  ability  grew  stronger  as  I  observed 
first  hand  both  the  man  and  the  legis- 
lator. I  have  the  very  highest  personal 
regard  for  Arch  Moore,  as  a  friend  and  as 
a  colleague.  The  excellence  of  his  service 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  will  now 
become  history  but  the  future  for  Arch 
Moore  is  surely  destined  to  be  brillantly 
successful,  beginning  first  with  his  elec- 
tion as  Governor  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  bit  of  sadness 
that  I  pay  tribute  to  Arch  Moore,  an 
able  legislator  and  good  friend.  The  abil- 
ity and  dedication  Arch  hsis  displayed 
during  the  past  12  years  have  shown  him 
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to  possess  the  qualities  that  raise  the 
word  "politician"  to  the  high  status  it 
should  have. 

Arch  Moore  has  established  a  record 
of  outstanding  public  service.  His  work 
here  in  the  House  and  in  committee  is  of 
the  highest  standard.  Arch  undertakes 
his  responsibilities  with  energy  and  sees 
each  problem  through  to  the  end.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  has  benefitted  from 
Arch's  knowledge  of  the  law,  his  good 
sense,  and  his  voice  of  reason.  I  per- 
sonally have  seen  the  benefits  of  his  un- 
tiring efforts  on  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  where  he  has  served 
as  ranking  minority  member.  It  is  these 
qualities  of  hard  work,  leadership,  and 
reason  that  will  be  sorely  missed  when 
Arch  retires. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  an  able  legis- 
lator many  of  us  will  lose  a  close  personal 
friend  and  a  wise  counselor.  Many  times 
Arch's  advice  and  leadership  have  been 
invaluable  to  me.  His  interest  and  in- 
formative remarks  have  aided  many  of 
us  in  our  careers  here  in  the  House. 
Arch's  great  wit  has  also  helped  us 
along  in  many  situations. 

These  numerous  qualities  that  Arch 
possesses  will  be  sorely  missed  In  the 
next  Congress.  I  hope,  however,  that  the 
people  of  West  Virginia  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  benefit  from  our  loss.  Arch 
Moore  will  make  an  excellent  Governor. 
The  qualities  he  has  and  the  ability  with 
which  he  exercises  them  are  proof  that 
he  Is  an  outstanding  public  servant. 

Arch  will  be  missed  but  he  leaves 
with  our  best  wishes  and  the  hope  he  will 
carry  on  the  outstanding  personal  tradi- 
tion for  excellence  in  public  life  that  he 
has  established  here  In  the  House. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  will 
be  losing  a  distinguished  Member  due  to 
the  lesignation  of  my  good  friend,  Arch 
Moore,  of  West  Virginia. 

This  fine  gentleman  from  the  First 
District  of  West  Virginia  first  took  his 
seat  in  this  Chamber  nearly  12  years  ago 
at  the  tender  age  of  33. 

He  brought  with  him  a  zest  for  public 
service  that  has  intensified  with  the 
years.  Serving  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Small  Business  Committees.  Arch  Moore 
brought  to  each  assignment  his  very  con- 
siderable energy  and  intelligence. 

Arch  Moore  is  known  back  in  West 
Virginia  as  a  zealous  worker  for  the 
party  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  from 
where  I  sit.  Nevertheless,  he  has  proven 
to  be  one  who  always  put  the  Nation's 
interests  ahead  of  party  interests.  I  ad- 
mire such  a  man.  We  will  miss  him  in 
the  House. 
I  wish  for  him  continued  success. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  COLLIER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  with  refer- 
ence to  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey) .  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  GREATNESS  OP  THE  AMERI- 
CAN REPUBLIC:  PRESERVE  AND 
PROTECT,  OR  DEFAME  AND  DE- 
STROY? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey).  Under  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bray]  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  a 
few  days  the  90th  Congress  will  come  to 
an  end.  In  3  months  the  country  will 
have  elected  a  new  Congress  and  a  new 
President,  and  both  will  have  taken  of- 
fice. In  these  3  months  there  is  time  for 
a  breathing  space,  for  all  of  us — private 
citizens  and  public  officials  alike — to  look 
back  over  the  last  few  years  and  see 
where  we  have  been,  where  we  stand 
today,  how  we  got  there  and.  most  im- 
portant of  all.  where  we  are  going  in 
the  future.  We  should  go  back  to  the 
very  core  of  our  greatness  and  stand  this 
greatness  side  by  side  with  the  picture 
presented  to  us  today.  The  picture,  un- 
happily, is  dark  in  many  aspects. 

DREAMS,  IDEAS,  WORDS,  DEEDS 

It  began  with  dreams,  our  Republic, 
that  led  to  noble  ideas.  From  the  Ideas 
came  words  in  phrases  of  their  own  spe- 
cial majesty.  From  the  words  came  the 
inspiration  that  made  the  deeds. 

The  words  are  in  the  preamble  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States : 

We  the  People  of  tlie  United  States,  In 
Order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish Justice.  Insure  domestic  Tranquility, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  Welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity. 

And  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  ail  Men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life.  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness. 

And  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the 
Flag: 

One  nation,  under  God,  with  liberty  and 
Justice  for  all. 

Timeless  words,  for  an  enduring 
Republic,  but  today,  the  words  seem  to 
be  mocked. 

America,  America  .  .  .  Thine  Alabaster 
Cities  Gleam. 

The  gleam  is  fouled  by  the  smoke  and 
flame,  death  and  destruction,  that  has 
spared  few  metropolitan  centers.  In  one 
hideous  week  alone,  April  4-11,  1968,  125 
cities  in  29  States  exploded:  39  died,  3,500 
were  injured,  20,000  were  arrested,  $45 
million  in  property  was  destroyed,  and 
68,887  troops  had  to  be  called  out  to 
contain  violence. 

In  1967  there  was  one  auto  theft  every 
48  seconds;  three  burglaries:  two  lar- 
cenies, one  violent  crime  and  seven  seri- 
ous crimes  per  minute;  every  2  minutes 
there  was  an  aggravated  assault;  every 
2>/2  minutes  a  robbery;  every  19  minutes 
a  forcible  rape  and  every  43  minutes  a 
murder.  ^  ^„^„ 

And  for  the  first  6  months  of  1968. 
crime  overall  rose  21  percent  over  that 
of  the  first  6  months  of  1967. 

But  what  else  can  we  expect,  when 
screams  about  "Police  brutality"  have 
not  only  drowned  out  but  received  more 


attention  than  the  screams  of  the  crim- 
inal's victims? 

When  freeman  shall  stand,  between  their 
loved  home  and  the  war's  desolation. 

On  January  20,  1961,  there  were  less 
than  700  American  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam. On  April  16,  1961,  the  fiasco  at  the 
Bay  of  Pigs,  in  Cuba,  when  the  adminis- 
tration refused  to  permit  air  cover  of  the 
invasion,  showed  our  watching  enemies 
that  we  would  not  follow  through  with 
something  we  had  started.  On  December 
21,  1961,  the  first  American  soldier  was 
killed  in  Vietnam. 

On  June  22.  1968,  the  Vietnam  war  be- 
came the  longest  in  our  history.  Three 
months  before  this,  on  March  14.  1968. 
the  casualty  rate  had  passed  the  mark  set 
by  3  years'  fighting  in  Korea.  On  Septem- 
ber 5,  1968.  after  6  years  and  8  months  of 
fighting.  American  casualties  in  Vietnam 
passed  the  200.000  mark.  This  figure  had 
not  been  reached  in  World  War  II  until 
the  early  months  of  1944. 

The  Vietnam  war  is  now  the  longest;  it 
is  the  fourth  bloodiest  in  casualty  terms. 

Blindly,  the  administration  did  not  see 
the  war  for  what  it  was:  part  and  par- 
cel of  a  never-ending  Communist  offen- 
sive against  the  free  world. 

Shortsightedly,  the  administration  did 
not  pursue  It  with  an  announced  will  to 
win. 

Tragically,  this  has  meant  dissension 
at  home,  suspicion  abroad,  and  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  our  enemies  that 
our  will  to  win  is  gone. 

The  fruits  are  bitter:  a  President  who 
did  not  dare  attend  his  own  party's  con- 
vention; a  ship  belonging  to  the  worlds 
largest  navy  seized  with  impunity  by  one 
of  the  world's  smallest  navies:  and.  play- 
ing on  our  appearance  of  weakness  and 
indecision,  the  Soviet  military  juggernaut 
rolled  over  Czechoslovakia  and  lurched  to 
an  ominous  stop  of  imcertain  duration 
at  the  gates  of  West  Berlin. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  knew  some- 
tliing  about  it,  had  this  to  say:  "Hesita- 
tion and  half  measures  lose  all  In  war." 

I  can  read  His  righteous  sentence  by  the 
dim  and  flaring  lamps. 

The  dim  and  flarin?  lamps  today  cast 
their  flames  on  the  black  fla?  of  anarchy 
and  the  red  flag  of  revolution.  Carried 
aloft  and  advanced  by  a  .small  yet  vocal 
and  active  minority,  they  are  in  the  van 
of  a  frontal  assault  on  all  aspects  of  the 
American  Republic. 

We  are  told  there  are  no  more  abso- 
lutes of  morality,  and  human  conduct  is 
to  be  governed  by  the  individual,  the  time, 
and  the  occasion.  Pornography,  written 
and  filmed,  is  peddled  as  "art"  or  "litera- 
ture" in  a  never-ending  stream. 

Our  own  country  is  denounced  in  an 
incredible  litany  of  hatred  and  incitation 
to  violence:  The  United  States  is  "the 
Fourth  Reich. "  American  soldiers  are 
"murderers  and  torturers."  "The  family 
is  the  American  fascism."  "You  call  your- 
selves revolutionaries?  How  many  white 
folks  have  you  killed  today?"  "Morality, 
like  politics,  starts  from  the  barrel  of  a 
gun."  "Jesus  was  a  revolutionary,  like  the 
Vietcong."  "Violence  is  a  Christian  duty." 
Is  this  dissent?  Is  this  protest?  Tlie 
country  where  generations  of  schoolchil- 
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dren  learned  Nathan  Hale's  "I  regret  I 
have  but  one  life  to  give  for  my  country," 
now  hear  its  20th  century  perversion:  "I 
regret  I  have  but  one  country  to  deflle, 
and  to  deliver  to  Its  enemies." 

\T  LEAOKKS  FArt,  TO  LXAD 

Was  there  leadership  in  this  country 
with  enough  courage  and  moral  fiber  to 
openly  and  boldly  denounce  this  can- 
cerous growth  for  what  it  was.  as  soon 
as  it  appeared?  To  speak  against  it:  to 
mobilize  sentiment  in  opposition  to  it? 
To  enforce  the  laws  on  the  boolcs.  and 
ask  for  new  ones  if  needed,  in  order  to 
put  dow^n  what  was  in  many  cases  call 
for  open  insurrection  and  in  others 
enough  to  warrant  charges  of  high  trea- 
son? 

There  was  not:  our  national  leadership 
not  only  tolerated  those  who  drove  these 
wide  craclcs  in  the  wall  of  decency,  but 
even  tacitly  encouraged  them,  and  in- 
dulged their  actions  and  statements.  At 
first  it  was  smiled  upon:  then  it  got  out 
of  hand 

And  the  bitter,  bitter  heritage,  bitter 
as  wonhwood,  choking  as  gall,  that  came 
to  be  thrust  dow^n  the  throat  of  a  na- 
tion. The  incredible  obscenity  of  the 
march  on  the  Pentagon  In  October  1967: 
a  Nation  that  had  once  thrilled  to  the 
ringing  phrsise  "Millions  for  defense  but 
not  one  damned  penny  for  tribute"  paid 
a  tribute  of  $1  million — the  estimated 
cost  to  the  Government  of  the  march — 
as  within  sight  of  the  green  hills  of  Ar- 
lington and  the  white  marble  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldiers,  thousands  pro- 
claimed their  Intent  to  destroy  what  the 
Unknowns  had  died  to  save. 

Did  anyone  learn  from  tills?  Obvi- 
ously not:  regarding  the  Chicago  riots 
in  August,  which  attempted  to  destroy 
the  convention  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Party,  one  "liberal"  wrote:  'Those 
were  our  children  in  the  streets."  and 
another  "liberal"  said:  "They're  killing 
the  best  kids  in  America." 

Kids?  Children?  Consider  some  of  their 
"toys"  in  Chicago:  bags  of  human  excre- 
ment, cans  of  urine,  rocks,  bricks,  2x4's. 
dart  guns,  golf  balls  with  nails  Impaled 
in  them,  potatoes  with  razors  hidden  in- 
side, live  black  widow  spiders,  molotov 
cocktails,  pieces  of  metal  with  tenpenny 
nails  driven  through  them,  and  baseball 
bats  Inscribed  "cops  are  pigs." 

Lines  from  three  of  America's  most  be- 
loved and  stirring  songs  were  deliber- 
ately chosen  to  set  off  these  sketches  of 
the  three  main  concerns  in  our  Republic 
today.  The  passive,  handwrlnglng,  care- 
less attitude  that  allowed  them  to  de- 
velop have  defiled  the  grandeur  of  words 
generations  of  Americans  have  proudly 
sung  or  thrilled  to  hear. 

And  It  has  reached  right  into  the  heart 
of  the  Nation  itself.  I  was  present  in 
Washington  last  April  when  riots  tore 
apart  the  Capital  City,  and  following 
were  part  of  my  thoughts,  recorded  at 
that  time: 

A  plundering,  rioting,  burning  mob.  sweep- 
ing down  to  within  two  blocks  of  the 
heavily-guarded  White  House.  Television 
cameras  filmed  their  depredations  while  the 
woefully  undermanned  and  understafTed  po- 
lice could  only  look  on.  The  D.C  city  govern- 
ment had  told  the  police  not  to  "provoke" 
Incidents  and  delayed  asking  for  Federal 
troops. 


Over  900  business  establishments  were  af- 
fected: over  600  buildings  were  damaged:  and 
overall  damage  covered  over  SCO  city  blocks. 

The  great  white  dome  of  the  Capitol  build- 
ing Itself,  symbol  of  freedom  and  democracy 
to  all  the  world,  silhouetted  against  the 
thick,  black,  greasy  smoke  that  rose  from 
gutted  and  burning  buildings. 

Alas.  alas,  that  great  city 

In  truth,  at  times,  it  appears  as  if  the 
very  stars  in  the  American  fiag.  one  by 
one,  are  fast  going  out. 

BUT  AimiCANS  SHOUU)  BC  PROTTD 

We  live  in  troubled  times.  Totalitarian 
forces,  from  within  and  without,  are  at- 
tempting to  subvert  our  country.  We 
must  not  minimize  the  seriousness  of 
these  attacks,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
must  consider  them  for  what  they  really 
are 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  the  think- 
ing of  an  American  who  would  work  to 
destroy  his  own  country,  what  It  stands 
for,  and  the  hopes  of  its  citizens.  I  will 
not  even  try :  this  Is  not  a  speech  on  psy- 
chology or  psychiatry,  and  very  likely  the 
New  Left  mentality  would  baffle  even 
those  skilled  in  these  sciences. 

There  is  room  In  any  free  countrj-,  as 
In  the  United  States,  for  dissent  and  dis- 
agreement with  what  the  Government 
does.  But  there  is  a  wide  gulf  between 
disapproval  and  destruction.  There  are 
many  proper  methods  of  dissent  but  the 
greatest  and  most  eCfective  is  the  ballot 
box.  And  when  the  New  Left  speaks  of 
destruction  of  existing  society,  it  means 
the  ballot  tx)x  will  go  to  the  fiames  with 
everything  else. 

It  is  true  that  the  hate  America  cam- 
paign is  loud  and  vocal,  and  is  making 
effective  use  of  communications  media  to 
achieve  Its  goals.  But  at  the  same  time, 
we  must  remember,  the  actual  number  is 
relatively  smtUl.  Many  years  ago,  my 
father  told  me  a  story  about  a  farmer 
who  had  a  pond  full  of  noisy  frogs.  He 
planned  to  drain  the  pond,  and,  count- 
ing the  frogs  by  noise  alone,  contracted  to 
sell  a  carload.  But  when  the  pond  was 
emptied  there  were  only  six  frogs. 

With  one  watchful  eye  cocked  for  the 
New  Left  frogs  in  the  nihilistic  pond, 
however,  the  great  majority  of  Americans 
remain  busy  working,  caring  for  their 
homes  and  families,  paying  taxes  to  sup- 
port their  communities  and  their  country, 
and  to  help  take  care  of  those  who  can- 
not or  will  not  take  care  of  themselves. 
They  are  busy — being  good  citizens — 
and  have  no  time  to  downgrade  their 
society.  They  make  no  noise,  and.  sad  to 
say,  they  have  become  the  forgotten  peo- 
ple of  their  country. 

Let  me  cite  one  example:  The  report  of 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders,  prepared  at  the  request 
of  the  President,  Is  425  pages  long.  In 
those  pages  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
words,  the  American  taxpayer  who  sup- 
ports his  country  and  will  be  called  on  to 
pay  for  the  report's  recommendations  is 
mentioned  twice.  He  is  vaguely  referred 
to  In  two  instances  and  both  of  these 
hint,  not  too  subtly,  of  the  need  for  more 
taxes. 

So  the  frogs  continue  to  croak,  and 
berate  this  forgotten  American  in  every 
fashion  Imaginable.  They  operate  on  the 
principle  of:  "He  whom  we  would  destroy. 
we  would  first  make  ashamed,"  It  is  a 


brazen  campaign,  an  insidious  campaign, 
to  depict  the  country  as  a  vicious  Shy- 
lock,  a  racist,  a  destroyer  of  oUiers,  a 
despoiler  of  hopes  and  dreams,  and  a 
rampaging  imperialist  brandishing  the 
chains  of  slavery. 

The  tactic  is  not  new;  the  New  Left 
has  copied  from  Adolf  Hitler  the  use  of 
the  big  lie.  Repeat  it  loud  enough  and 
long  enough,  and  it  will  be  the  truth,  so 
the  theory  goes.  But  the  best  answer  is 
the  real  truth,  told  and  lived  and  prac- 
ticed with  the  same  vigor  and  strength  as 
our  enemies  advance  the  lie. 

And  every  American  should  be  proud, 
because  there  is  much  truth  to  be  told 

GENKKOUS TO  A  PAtTLT? 

Crime,  war.  revolution — three  ghastly, 
apocalyptic  horsemen,  trampling  over 
the  face  of  a  nation.  It  would  seem  our 
country  is  accursed,  and  forced  to  pay 
this  horrible  penance  as  a  sort  of  cosmic 
expiation  for  a  succession  of  past  crimes 
individual  and  collective  that  are  hide- 
ous beyond  contemplation.  But  since  we 
are  looking  back,  let  us  look,  once  again, 
at  the  picture,  and  see  what  else  is  re- 
flected there. 

In  8  years,  through  your  taxes — and 
you  who  make  between  $5,000  and  $15- 
000  per  year  pay  50  percent  of  all  Income 
taxes — your  Federal  Government  has 
spent  S15  billion  for  education,  almost 
$54  billion  for  health,  education,  and 
welfare,  S24  billion  on  the  problems. ot 
commerce  and  transportation,  $22  bil- 
lion on  natural  resources,  and  $3  billion 
on  housing  and  community  development 

Add  to  this  the  uncounted  blllion.s 
spent  for  charitable  projects  by  individ- 
uals; 50  million  Americans  involve  them- 
selves in  civic/charity  matters  annually: 
$14  billion  for  these  purposes  came  from 
private  pocketbooks  in  1967  alone,  and  oi 
this  amount,  three-quarters  was  from 
individuals;  the  rest  was  from  business 
and  foundations. 

In  20  years  over  $125  billion  has  gone 
to  100  different  countries  in  foreign  aid. 

Between  1949  and  1967  85,000  foreign 
students  and  teachers  came  to  this  coun- 
try for  higher  education  at  your  expense. 
Today  you  help  support  131  American - 
sponsored  schools  in  77  countries  with 
total  foreign  enrollment  of  77.000  stu- 
dents. And  if  we  count  foreign  students 
supported  both  by  Government  and  pri- 
vate funds,  the  total  in  our  country  today 
Is  100.000. 

One  million  one  hundred  thousand 
American  fighting  men  are  scattered  to 
the  four  comers  of  the  globe,  honoring 
collective  defense  agreements  made  with 
43  foreign  countries,  plus  Vietnam.  Not 
a  man  among  them  wants  anything  more 
than  to  come  home;  "empire"  is  the 
word  farthest  from  their  minds. 

There  are.  no  doubt,  many  things  we 
have  been  too  much  of:  as  Individuals 
and  as  a  country  we  can  be  naive,  trust- 
ing, and  altruistic  to  the  point  where  it 
is  an  absolute  fault.  Also,  tolerant;  "Tol- 
erance is  the  weakness  of  the  strong, 
wrote  the  Roman  poet  Catullus,  and  in 
our  justifiable  pride  of  being  tolerant, 
we  have  indulged  in  this,  too,  to  excess, 
to  the  point  where  we  have  tolerated  the 
growth  and  existence  of  those  very  things 
which  would  destroy  us. 
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"REVOLtrnON  POR  THE  HELL  OP  IT" 

This  was  the  title  of  a  June  22,  1968, 
editorial  by  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
of  the  Hearst  papers.  He  stated,  in  part: 
When  violent  student  rebellions  erupted 
all  over  America  and  Europe  last  spring.  I 
was  ntUve  enough  to  go  along  with  a  com- 
monly-held liberal  view  that  they  were 
largely  a  spontaneous  manifestation  of 
youthful  discontent  .  .  .  Par  from  being  nat- 
ural and  spontaneous,  the  hell-ralslng  was 
the  calculated  result  of  long  planning. 

The  planners,  or  rather,  plotters,  are  the 
leaders  of  a  comparatively  new  world  revo- 
lutionary movement.  Mostly  young,  they  seek 
nothing  less  than  the  total  destruction  of  all 
existing  government  order  everywhere. 

Their  heroes  are  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Che 
Guevara,  although  they  themselves  are  not 
Communists.  Communism  Is  too  tame  for 
them. 

Instead,  by  their  own  boastful  admission. 
ihey  are  unalloyed  anarchists.  They  are  revo- 
lutionaries, just  for  the  hell  of  It. 

The  now  clear  fact  Is  that  a  loosely-orga- 
nized apparatus  of  young  nihilists  did  mas- 
ter-mind last  term's  far-flung  student  rebel- 
lions. Just  as  they  master-minded  the  rioting 
in  Chicago  last  month. 

A  so-called  International  Assembly  of  Rev- 
olutionary Student  Movements  has  been 
meeting  at  Columbia  University  beginning 
on  Wednesday,  September  18,  1968.  It  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Columbia  Strike  Committee 
and  the  notorious  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society. 

The  purpose  of  the  sessions  Is  no  secret. 
A  mimeographed  schedule  states  that  the 
purpose  Is  "to  talk  about  where  we  go  from 
here."  Theme  of  the  meetings  Is  given  as 
■the  use  of  reformist  demancis  In  making  a 
revolutionary  movement."  This  theme  Is  of 
exceptionally  revealing  Interest,  since  It  un- 
derscores the  fact  that  the  demands  of  the 
radicals  are  merely  a  pretext  for  stirring  up 
the  disorder  they  hope  will  result  in  chaos. 


Also  In  the  Indianapolis  Star  in  an  edi- 
torial on  October  5.  1968.  entitled  "In 
Pursuit  of  Revolution" : 

The  yipples  and  other  organized  groups. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  those  which 
Joined  In  staging  the  Incidents  at  Chicago, 
have  a  much  larger  target  than  Congressional 
committee  hearings  or  even  a  national  politi- 
cal convention. 

Rubin  and  others  have  threatened  violence 
all  over  the  country  on  election  day.  and  they 
have  threatened  to  break  up  the  Inaugura- 
tion ot  the  new  President  In  January. 

They  Intend  to  disrupt  and  destroy  the 
entire  American  governmental  system.  Their 
objective  Is  to  prevent  It  from  functioning. 

This  is  not  a  wild  conclusion  drawn  from 
Inferred  evidence.  It  Is  a  fact  which  has  been 
stated  In  plain  words  by  leaders  of  the 
yipples.  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society, 
the  Revolutionary  Action  Movement,  the  So- 
cialist Scholars  Conference  and  other  orga- 
nizations. 

The  point  Is  that  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment does  exist  and  that  It  Is  led  by  strong 
and  capable  Individuals  who  do  Intend  to  try 
to  destroy  the  government. 

DISORDEK  TO  CHAOS 

Those  planning  and  advocating  "revo- 
lution for  the  hell  of  it"  are  gen- 
erally lumped  together  under  the  head- 
ing of  "New  Left."  A  recent  FBI  report 
gave  a  more  precise  definition: 

A  motley  variety.  Including  beatniks, 
hippies,  disenchanted  Intellectuals,  young 
faculty  members  and  some  "over-age"  stu- 
dents still  on  the  campus. 

The  concept  of  violence  as  an  Instrument  to 
destroy  the  existing  social  order  Is  Inherent  In 
the  "New  Left"  as  It  U  In  the  philosophy  of 
the  old  line  Communists  who  have  worked  for 
years  to  undermine  this  Nation. 


I  cannot  help  but  wonder  If  It  is  not 
more  than  coincidence  that  the  New 
Left  so  openly  advertises  Its  plans,  as 
did  Adolf  Hitler  In  Mein  Kampf.  Their 
actions  have  moved  from  simple  picket- 
ing to  disrupting  public  business  in  pub- 
lic buildings,  lying  down  in  front  of  troop 
trains,  inducing  soldiers  to  desert,  re- 
fusing to  pay  income  taxes,  outright 
sabotage,  general  civic  disorder  and 
harassment.  Now,  three  New  Left  leaders 
have  announced  plans  for  the  next  3 
months  which  would  culminate  on  In- 
auguration Day,  January  20,  1969,  with 
the  massing  of  thousands  of  demonstra- 
tors in  Washington  to  disrupt  the  cere- 
monies and  to  prevent  the  inauguration 
of  the  President,  which  would  result  in 
anarchy. 

I  wrote  in  a  newsletter  about  this  that: 
"The  administration  should  announce 
right  now  and  make  perfectly  clear  to  all, 
that  all  steps  will  be  taken  to  guaran- 
tee a  peaceful  Washington  and  a  peace- 
ful inaugural  In  a  city  where  no  man 
need  fear  another." 

When  asked  what  I  would  recommend, 
I  said  "5,000  sharpshooters.  If  necessary" 
and  for  that  was  attacked  for  proposing  a 
radical,  extremist  solution;  it  was  said  my 
statement  made  a  mockery  of  law  and 
order  and  would  turn  the  next  inaugural 
into  a  massacre.  I  submit  the  following, 
taken  from  the  work  of  a  well-knovm 
historian,  in  rebuttal: 

The  Inaugural  day  dawned  cold  and  mel- 
ancholy, with  low-hung  clouds  and  a  hne 
powder  of  rain.  The  procession  was  neither 
long  nor  brilliant;  the  foreign  embassies 
shaved  their  attendance  to  a  bare  representa- 
tion, fearing  trouble,  and  the  crowds  along 
the  sidewalk  were  somber.  Patrols  of  cavalry 
were  stationed  In  the  cross-streets  as  the 
Presidential  carriage  passed,  exhibiting  men- 
acing bright  weapons.  The  windows  of  the 
Capitol  were  occupied  by  sharpshooters,  and 
Just  visible  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  opposite 
was  the  muted  gleam  of  a  battery  of  artil- 
lery, ready  for  anything. 

Under  such  auspices,  in  this  atmosphere 
of  passion,  ruin  and  distrust,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, sixteenth  President  of  the  United 
States,  stood  up  to  pronounce  his  inaugural 
address.  (Italic  supplied.) 


It  was  necessary,  and  it  was  done,  to 
preserve  the  Union  once  before,  and  If 
necessary  today,  then  it  must  be  done 
again.  For  make  no  mistake  about  it: 
These  are  not  innocent  children.  They 
are  those  who  stored  dynamite  at  Chi- 
cago, whose  leaders  urged  them  to  kill 
Chicago  police;  whase  same  leaders  had 
met  and  talked  with  Vietcong  repre- 
sentatives prior  to  the  convention,  and 
who  will  continue  to  peddle  the  same  in- 
citations  to  violence,  the  same  philoso- 
phy, the  same  drive  toward  destruction 
of  all  the  American  Republic  and  its  citi- 
zens have  worked  for,  stood  for,  and 
attained. 

THE  "POOR  MOtTTH"  GAME 

Defamation  of  our  country  is  a  game 
common  to  the  parlor  intellectuals  just 
as  it  is  among  the  New  Left.  On  a  lesser 
score,  perhaps,  but  still  as  intense  and 
fervid,  we  are  constantly  hammered 
over  the  head  with  the  charge  that  we 
have  not  done  anything,  are  not  doing 
anything,  and  cannot  hope  to  do  any- 
thing. The  reply  to  this  comes  from  out- 
side our  own  country,  from  a  French 


editor  and  writer,  whose  book  "The 
American  Challenge"  literally  shook 
Europe  when  it  came  out  not  long  ago. 
Among  the  details:  American  industry 
produces  twice  as  much  as  the  entire 
Common  Market  plus  Britain,  and  two 
and  one-half  times  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  With  just  7  percent  of  the  earth's 
surface  and  6  percent  of  its  population, 
U.S.  production  is  one-third  as  much  as 
the  rest  of  the  world  combined.  Half  the 
passenger-miles  flown  annually  are  In 
U.S.  planes;  three  out  of  every  five  world 
autos  are  on  American  highways. 

Highest  in  per  capita  productivity,  we 
stand  40  percent  over  Sweden.  60  jier- 
cent  over  Germany.  70  percent  over 
France,  and  80  percent  over  Britain. 

A  study  of  nine  developed  countries 
showed  the  United  States,  with  roughly 
the  same  population,  had  four  times  as 
many  college  graduates  as  the  Common 
Market  countries. 

Of  all  world  students  pursuing  higher 
education,  one-third  are  Americans;  43 
percent  of  all  Americans  t>etween  20  and 
24  are  in  college.  For  the  Soviet  Union,  It 
Is  24  percent;  In  Europe  It  varies  be- 
tween 4.8  and  16  percent 

The  author's  conclusion,  in  view  of  all 
this: 

This  human  capital  could  easily  explain 
American  pre-eminence  In  the  most  ad- 
vanced areas  of  science  and  Industry.  In  the 
United  States  all  the  elements  come  togeth- 
er: equity  and  efBclency.  education  and  mo- 
bility— the  mechanics  of  progress. 

THE  MEASURE  OF  AMERICAN  PROGRESS 

In  spite  of  all  the  doom  shrieking 
from  the  poverty  cult  in  this  country 
there  are  some  hard  and  valid  facts  to 
show  that  what  may  be  a  challenge  to 
Europe  has  also  been  progress  and  bless- 
ings to  our  ovm  citizens.  The  job  is  not 
finished  within  our  boundaries;  the  job 
is  probably  never  finished;  as  no  country 
has  yet  evolved  a  formula  for  Instant 
Utopia  and  no  country  ever  will. 

A  private  study,  "Hunger  USA."  re- 
leased earlier  this  year,  charges  that 
there  were  256  "hunger  counties"  in  the 
United  States — that  millions  were  starv- 
ing. A  congressional  investigation 
showed  no  starvation  and  only  a  few 
cases  of  hunger.  The  report  itself  was 
condemned  by  the  Institute  for  Defense 
Analyses,  which  said  of  it.  "more  of  a 
political  polemic  than  a  scientific  trea- 
tise." At  the  time  of  the  report's  release. 
97  percent  of  all  U.S.  families  had  ade- 
quate minimum  dally  diets— in  1920  only 
50  percent  had  adequate  diets — and  36 
million  Americans  were  receiving  food 
through  Federal  programs  at  a  cost  of 
over  $1  billion  a  year. 

Ninety-nine  percent  of  our  households 
have  automatic  cooking  equipment  and 
electric  or  gas  refrigerators;  92  percent 
have  television,  a  figure  reached  in  just 
15  years.  In  1910.  only  1  in  every  10 
families  had  access  to  hospitals  for 
childbirth.  Today  this  has  gone  up  to 
aroimd  99  percent  a  year. 

Of  our  5.6  million  students  enrolled  in 
college,  close  to  1.4  million  of  them  are 
helped  along  by  some  form  of  Federal 
aid  to  the  tune  of  $1  billion  per  year. 
Congress  has  voted  to  cut  off  for  2  years 
any  Federal  aid  to  any  student  convicted 
of  taking  part  m  a  campus  disturbance. 
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'  In  the  past,  over  bitter  congressional 
opposition,  and  in  spite  of  full  knowledge 
of  his  past  record,  the  Government  gave 
an  $87,500  grant  to  a  college  professor 
who  had  used  Federal  funds  to  visit 
Moscow,  where  he  denounced  his  coun- 
try :  who  had  led  attacks  on  troop  trains 
In  California;  who  had  belonged  to  the 
Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee;  who  had 
said  he  hoped  for  a  Vietcong  victory  to 
help  bring  about  revolutionary  success  in 
America,  and  who  had  closely  associated 
with  some  of  the  more  prominent  New 
Left  leaders  and  agitators. 

THE     AMERICAN WHAT     HE     IS.     WHAT     HE    HAS. 

WHAT  HE  GIVES 

The  American  citizen  gives  much  to 
his  country,  as  has  been  described  in  the 
foregoing  lines.  He  has  produced  the 
greatest  and  strongest  Nation  on  earth, 
the  highest  standard  of  living  and  great- 
est degree  of  freedom  of  any  people.  It 
is  his.  this  national  blood  and  treasure, 
that  has  been  poured  out  abroad.  The 
spirit  in.  which  it  has  been  given  says 
much  for  the  national  character  of  the 
coimtry.  I  know  that  this  idea  of  na- 
tional character  is  one  frequently  denied 
and  ridiculed,  but  I  believe  it  does  exist. 
and  for  the  American,  he  has  one  dis- 
tinctly all  his  own : 

He  has  pride,  without  arrogance:  mo- 
rality, without  dullness:  confidence, 
without  conceit;  courage,  without  blus- 
ter: compassion,  without  condescension: 
nobility,  without  pomp:  hope,  without 
shortsightedness;  faith,  without  cyni- 
cism; and  determination,  without  falter- 
ing. 

He  has  given,  does  give,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  give  of  himself  and  these  quali- 
ties in  whatever  measure,  whatever  form, 
at  whatever  time  his  country  should  call 
for  them. 

All  he  asks  from  his  Government  is  the 
same,  in  return.  If  he  receives  anything 
less,  it  is  betrayal  of  his  past,  violation 
of  his  present,  and  disastrous  for  his  fu- 
ture. 

For  the  character  and  greatness  found 
in  our  citizens  and  in  our  country  are 
intermixed.  They  sustain,  support,  and 
draw  mutual  strength,  each  from  the 
other.  The  very  fact  that  we  have  en- 
dured and  are  strong  is  testimony  to  the 
success  of  this  over  the  years. 

But  a  leadership  must  lead  a  great  peo- 
ple with  greatness,  and  not  with  hesita- 
tion, indecision,  or  fear.  In  this,  our 
American  Republic,  it  is  inciunbent  on 
those  who  possess  and  are  trusted  with 
national  power  to  wield  it  with  the  same 
pride,  confidence,  and  courage  it  will  al- 
ways find  and  be  able  to  call  upon,  in 
hour  of  need,  among  the  very  people  who 
make  up  and  support  the  greatness  that 
is,  and  will  remain,  ours. 


REPORT  ON  90TH  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Madden]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MADDEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
service  in  Congress  I  have,  at  each  ad- 
journment, sent  to  my  constituents  a 
factual  report  on  the  major  legislation 
considered  during  the  session.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  general  message  on  legislative 


programs  affecting  the  Calumet  region  of 
Indiana. 

The  90th  Congress  has  fallen  far  short 
of  accomplishing  the  great  record  made 
by  its  predecessor,  the  89th  Congress. 

We  elected  45  freshmen  Democratic 
Congressmen  in  1964  who  aided  our  party 
in  enacting  many  important  legislative 
programs,  which  improved  the  lives  of 
millions  of  our  citizens  in  all  brackets  of 
our  economy.  In  1966  we  lost  47  Demo- 
cratic Congressmen.  Most  of  them  were 
the  freshmen  who  only  served  one  term. 
The  Republican-Dixlecrat  coalition  in 
this  90th  Congress  defeated  progressive 
measures  and  refused  to  fully  provide 
sufficient  finances  for  some  of  the  great 
programs  enacted  in  the  89th  Congress. 

REPTTBLICAN  PARTT  I>ORMA>rT 

During  the  8  years  of  the  Elsenhower- 
Nixon  administration,  beginning  with  the 
Republican  83d  Congress  in  January 
1953.  economic  advances  were  slackened 
and  our  economy  was  a  victim  of  three 
major  recessions.  The  younger  folks 
should  remember  that  the  first  4  months 
of  1953  that  administration  enacted  the 
notorious  tidelands  oil  giveaway  bill. 
This  legislation  turned  over  the  offshore 
oil  deposits  to  the  larger  oil  corporations. 
Our  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Harold  Ickes.  estimated  the  value  of  this 
oil  and  gas  giveaway  would  amount  to 
approximately  $100  billion  over  the  next 
guarter  of  a  century.  These  huge  off- 
shore oil  deposits  were  part  of  our  na- 
tional domain  and  owned  by  the  U.S. 
Government.  President  Harry  S.  Trimaan 
vetoed  the  so-called  tidelands  oil  bill 
twice  during  his  administration.  The 
first  2  years  of  the  Eisenhower- Nixon 
administration,  his  new  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  announced  three  increases  in 
the  interest  rate  which  in  15  years 
siphoned  multimillions  from  the  pockets 
of  the  American  citizens. 

The  Kennedy-Johnson  administration, 
in  January  1961.  started  an  upward 
trend  in  our  economy.  Prosperity  has 
continued  to  expand  from  1961  to  the 
present  day.  Three  weeks  ago  the  Labor 
Department  announced  the  highest  rate 
of  employment  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation. 

AMERICAN  YODTH  REAPS  BENEnT 

To  refresh  the  minds  of  our  young 
citizens,  I  wish  to  mention  but  a  few 
of  the  Democratic  legislative  programs 
enacted  in  the  89th  Congress  over  Re- 
publican opposition. 

EDUCATION 

During  the  8  years  of  the  Eisenhower- 
Nixon  administration,  educational  legis- 
lation was  at  a  standstill.  In  1954,  the 
Republican-Dlxicrat  coalition,  under  Ike 
and  Nixon,  defeated  a  major  Federal  aid 
for  education  bill  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  close  margin  of  four 
votes.  Legislation  to  aid  our  youth  came 
7  years  later  when  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
administration,  with  the  aid  of  Demo- 
cratic Congresses,  started  the  legislative 
drive  which  enacted  the  greatest  school 
expansion  programs  in  the  history  of  any 
nation  on  the  globe. 

COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  FOR  ALL 

Today,  every  American  boy  or  girl  can 
receive  a  college  or  university  education 


if  they  apply  themselves,  regardless  of 
the  financial  status  of  their  parents. 

Approximately  10  million  needy  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schoolchildren 
have  been  helped — one  and  a  quarter 
million  college  and  university  students 
from  needy  families  have  received  Fed- 
eral grants  and  loans  to  finish  and  com- 
plete college  for  any  life  career  they  may 
choose. 

MEDICARE  AND  HOSPITAL 

Approximately  4 ''2  million  older 
Americans  have  had  their  hospital  bill.s 
paid  and  about  5  million  have  had  their 
doctor  bills  paid. 

POVERTY 

Almost  5 '2  million  Americans  have 
been  lifted  from  the  poverty  level  and 
many  today  are  taxpayers  instead  of  tax 
dependents. 

EMPLOYMENT 

About  6  million  of  our  formerly  unem- 
ployed and  young  folks  have  been  added 
to  our  labor  force  and  this  record  has 
continued  to  increase  since  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  rescued  the  economy  from 
the  Eisenhower-Nixon  depressions  of  8 
years  ago. 

MINIMUM  WAGE 

The  new  minimum  wage  legislation  has 
increased  the  income  for  9  million  work- 
ers who  formerly  worked  on  substandard 
wages. 

MODEL  CITIES 

Last  year  a  Democratic  Congress  over- 
came major  Republican  opposition  and 
passed  legislation  to  aid  the  restoration 
of  the  blight-stricken  areas  in  many  of 
our  cities  over  the  Nation. 

IMMIGRATION 

The  89th  Congress  made  remarkable 
progress  on  improving  our  complex  Im- 
migration laws  and  abandoning  the  old 
discrimination  of  national  origin  and  re- 
placed it  with  the  American  system.  This 
extends  open  opportimity  for  relatives 
and  other  qualified  applicants  to  come 
within  the  borders  of  our  great  land  of 
opportunity. 

CONSERVATION 

Laws  have  been  enacted  which  will  pro- 
tect our  public  domain  for  future  genera- 
tions, and  has  added  almost  one  million 
acres  to  our  national  parklands  and  sea- 
shores for  the  recreation  of  present  and 
future  American  citizens. 

CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

Every  American  housewife  has  experi- 
enced the  cheating  and  packaging  tricks 
used  by  some  of  our  wholesale  and  retail 
food  dispensers.  We  enacted  legislation 
which  has  closed  the  door  to  the  false 
weight  and  inferior  products  racket  used 
by  many  manufacturers  and  packagers. 

We  have  improved  the  Auto  and  Health 
Safety  Act  through  amendments,  which 
over  the  years  will  protect  millions  of  our 
traveling  citizens. 

We  have  acted  against  the  money  lend- 
ers and  the  pawnshop  sharpies  who  vic- 
timize the  poor  and  unwary  by  their  con- 
cealing and  hiding  false  interest  charges. 

We  have  passed  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  which  means  that  your  home  and 
family  will  be  safe  from  clothing  that 
could  blaze  without  warning. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 

The  majority  of  our  young  folks  now- 
adays consider  social  security,  medicare, 
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housing,  education  expansion,  and  so 
forth,  as  something  that  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers  enjoyed  in  their  youth. 
Nothing  could  oe  further  from  the  truth. 
It  has  only  been  in  the  last  25  years  that 
our  American  older  folks  and  youth,  es- 
pecially, have  been  provided  for  in  all 
the  great  programs,  which  I  have  just 
outlined  in  my  remarks. 

Tlie  social  security  program  probably 
lias  brought  about  the  greatest  progres- 
sive change  in  our  history.  Millions  of 
American  citizens  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  our  abundant  econ- 
omy. It  is  well  to  outline  just  a  few  items 
uhich  brought  about  this  great  economic 
advancement: 

Approximately  95  out  of  every  100 
children  can  now  get  benefits  if  the  pro- 
vider or  the  head  of  the  family  should 
die. 

Approximately  9  out  of  10  women 
past  65  years  of  age  are  now  getting 
benefits  or  will  secure  them  when  their 
husband  retires,  and 

About  87  out  of  100  in  the  ages  be- 
tween 25  and  64  have  disability  insur- 
ance protection. 

In  this  session  of  Congress,  I  supported 
and  voted  for  the  legislation  which  was 
enacted  that  gives  a  substantial  increase 
in  social  security  benefits. 

The  bill  which  recently  passed  the 
House  calls  for  an  across-the-board  in- 
crease of  12Vi  percent  for  every  benefi- 
ciary on  the  social  security  rolls.  In  cer- 
tain cases,  some  beneficiaries  are  eligible 
lor  more  than  12'.2  percent. 

POOR  FARMS  AND  ORPHANS  HOMES 

Older  people  remember  the  panic,  the 
destitution,  the  unemployment,  the 
breadlines  of  the  early  1930's.  We  can 
vividly  recall  the  absence  of  income  pro- 
tection for  families  against  the  hazards 
of  old  age,  death,  disability,  or  illness. 
Older  folks  can  appreciate  how  recently 
the  "poor  farm"  and  the  "orphans 
home"  represented  society's  organized 
way  of  meeting  the  problems  of  depend- 
ency. 

Today,  30  years  later,  we  have  a  strong, 
comprehensive,  and  national  system  of 
social  security  or  social  insurance  which 
has  changed  the  economy  of  America. 
Today  the  retired,  aged,  widows,  orphans, 
the  totally  disabled,  and  the  unemployed 
have  an  orderly  system  for  providing  in- 
come security  and  protection. 

As  you  know  so  well,  social  security  in- 
surance is  designed  to  prevent  poverty 
rather  than  relieve  it  after  it  occurs.  The 
right  to  benefits  grows  out  of  work.  The 
individual  earns  protection  as  he  earns 
his  living.  People  can  and  do  build  upon 
their  basic  social  security  to  achieve  a 
higher  standard  of  living.  The  American 
youth  should  certainly  appreciate  the 
successful  battles  which  have  been  won 
through  intense  struggles  to  make  life 
more  comfortable  for  them  now  and  in 
their  future  years. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  with 
the  help  of  Democratic  Congresses,  en- 
acted into  law  the  original  social  security 
legislation  30  years  ago.  Presidents  Tru- 
man, Kennedy,  and  Johnson,  and  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  with  the  help  of 
Democratic  Congresses,  have  been  the 
sponsors  of  all  expansions  and  increases 
intervening  to  the  present  day. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  PROSPERITY 

Our  Nation  has  employment  and  pros- 
perity. Let  us  keep  it.  Real  income  per 
person  gained  32  percent  during  the  8 
years  of  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations. Real  income  per  person 
gained  9  percent  in  the  8  years  of  Ike  and 
Nixon.  We  had  three  depressions  in  the 
8  years  of  Ike  and  Nixon — today  10  mil- 
lion jobs  against  4  million  during  Ike  and 
Nixon. 

POLLUTION 

The  89th  and  90th  Democratic  Con- 
gresses succeeded  in  passing  water  and 
air  pollution  legislation  to  protect  the 
health  and  physical  welfare  of  folks  liv- 
ing in  both  metropolitan  and  rural  areas. 
In  a  short  time  all  our  families  can 
breathe  clean  air  and  drink  pure  water. 

REPUBLICAN    RECORD 

The  young  folks  over  the  Nation  should 
review  the  voting  record  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Republican  Members  in  the 
Congress  on  most  of  the  above-outlined 
legislation :  68  percent  of  the  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  voted  to  kill  our 
education  legislation;  90  percent  voted  to 
kill  the  poverty  bill;  93  percent  voted  to 
kill  the  medicare  bill;  80  percent  voted 
to  kill  funds  for  congested  ghettos  in  our 
metropolitan  cities  under  the  model  cities 
legislation;  90  percent  voted  to  kill  all 
fimds  for  the  housing  and  rent  supple- 
ment act;  and  72  percent  voted  to  kill  the 
minimum  wage  bill. 

On  June  16.  1965,  96  percent  of  the 
Republican  House  Members  voted 
against  legislation  which  would  establish 
a  Cabinet-level  Department  for  Urban 
Affairs. 

Seventy-one  percent  of  our  population 
now  live  in  urban  areas. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  House  Repub- 
licans voted  against  the  legislation 
which  will  provide  funds  to  exterminate 
rats  and  other  vermin  from  the  ghetto 
areas  of  our  cities. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  House  Repub- 
licans, on  August  19.  1J>65,  voted  to  kill 
a  bill  to  authorize  funds  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  which  provided 
basic  programs  for  the  poor  such  as 
training  our  youth  for  better  paying 
jobs  and  educating  them  along  lines  that 
will  encourage  them  to  take  educational 
programs  and  elevate  their  future  living 
status.  A  vast  majority  of  the  Republican 
House  Members  voted  against  requiring 
States  to  contribute  to  aid  for  dependent 
children  and  also  against  providing 
funds  for  operation  Headstart. 

Eighty-one  percent  of  the  House  Re- 
publicans voted  to  eliminate  the  food 
stamp  program  rather  than  provide  the 
necessary  funds  to  feed  destitute 
families. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  House  Re- 
publicans opposed  the  creation  of  a 
special  agency  to  deal,  on  a  nationwide 
basis,  with  the  alarming  growth  of  trafBc 
in  narcotics  and  other  concoctions  in 
our  colleges  and  universities. 

VETERANS     AND     SENIOR     CITIZENS     HEALTH     AND 
WELFARE 

The  Democratic  Congresses,  through 
the  cooperation  of  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson,  made  a  major  drive  to  help 
senior  citizens,  including  veterans,  on 
mental  health,  consumers,  and  medicare 
legislation.  We  passed  a  special  aid  bill 


for  the  returning  Vietnam  veterans.  We 
enacted  legislation  for  benefit  increases 
for  veterans  from  World  War  I,  World 
War  II,  and  Korea. 

Republican  political  critics  constantly 
mislead  the  public  by  complaining  about 
our  national  debt.  They  fall  to  mention 
the  stupendous  expansion  of  our  econ- 
omy and  gross  national  product.  They 
discount  Democratic  prosperity.  Let  us 
compare  the  year  1946  with  1968: 

I  In  bllUonsI 

1946  gross  national  product $201.6 

1946  public  debt 269  9 

1968  gross  national  product 826  7 

1968  public  debt 352.5 

These  same  figures  of  other  years  dur- 
ing the  1940's  compared  to  the  middle 
1960's  will  show  the  same  relative  com- 
parison of  the  terrific  expansion  of  the 
gross  national  product  as  compared  with 
the  increase  of  our  public  debt.  In  other 
words,  in  the  last  20  years  our  gross  na- 
tional product  has  increased  approxi- 
mately $625.1  billion,  while  our  national 
debt  has  increased  approximately  $82.6 
billion. 

Tlie  highly  financed  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  is  spending  multimil- 
lions of  dollars  on  television,  radio,  and 
other  advertising  to  hide  their  opposition 
and  failures  to  support  our  domestic 
problems. 

PEOPLE  SHOULD  NOT  REPEAT  PAST  MISTAKES 

The  Republican  National  Committee, 
aftei*  World  War  I,  used  the  same  "scare 
the  public"  political  strategy,  and  we  got 
12  long  years  of  low  wages,  unemploy- 
ment. Teapot  Dome,  and  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration scandals,  and  so  forth.  Their 
12  years  of  corporate  mergers  and  fabu- 
lous profits  were  ended  by  history's  most 
devastating  depression  in  1929  and  the 
early  1930's  period. 

After  World  War  II  they  used  "scare 
the  voters"  political  strategy,  and  in  1946 
elected  the  Republican  80th  Congress. 
They  immediately  started  to  amend  and 
emasculate  some  of  the  great  programs 
of  F.  D.  R.'s  New  Deal.  They  succeeded, 
and  curbed  some  of  the  rights  which 
labor  and  working  men  and  women  had 
won.  That  Congress  lasted  only  2  years. 
In  1948,  President  Harry  Truman  ex- 
posed the  Republican  80th  Congress  in 
whistlestop  campaigning  over  the  Na- 
tion and  won  a  great  victory  for  the 
people. 

The  Republican  leaders  again  sup- 
ported the  "scare  and  calamity  '  political 
propaganda  after  the  Korean  war,  and 
in  1952  we  got  the  Republican  83d  Con- 
gress under  Eisenhower  and  Nixon,  which 
was  followed  by  reactionary  legislation 
and  stagnation,  plus  three  major  reces- 
sions in  8  years.  Thanks  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  American  voter,  the  83d 
Congress  only  lasted  2  years. 

We  are  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of  8 
continuous  years  of  unprecedented  em- 
ployment and  prosperity  under  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Presidents  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Senator  Edmund  Muskie.  and  four  Dem- 
ocratic Congresses  supported  these  great 
leaders.  The  89th  Congress.  2  years  ago, 
enacted  the  greatest  program  of  legisla- 
tion for  the  comnion  people  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  country  on  the  globe. 
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Millions  are  being  spent  in  this  cam- 
paign by  big  corporate  institutions,  in- 
dustries, tax-exempt  industrial  founda- 
tions, oil  monopolies,  and  other  Gpecial- 
privilege  groups  to  curb  the  progress  of 
the  common  folks  in  our  Nation.  I  hope 
the  rank-and-file  voters  are  not  fooled 
again,  as  they  were  on  five  occasions 
in  the  last  50  years,  by  big  money  and 
organized  propaganda.  The  people  have 
won  these  victories. 

Let  us  keep  them  on  November  5. 


HEMISPAIR  ENDS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  GonzalezI  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker,  yester- 
day was  a  very  nostalgic  day  in  San 
Antoolo  for  October  6  brought  the  close 
of  this  year's  world's  fair. 

We  who  had  helped  to  bring  the  world 
to  the  Southwest  United  States  for  the 
first  time  in  one  wonderfully  beautiful 
6-month  promenade  of  cultures,  indus- 
tries, and  countries,  could  not  help  but 
feel  very  said  that  it  would  be  no  more. 

There  will  be  other  world's  fairs,  to  be 
sure,  but  there  will  never  be  another 
HemisFair  conceived  and  built  with  a 
particular  creative  genius  which  will 
never  be  repeated — because  life  is  like 
this,  full  of  unique  and  individual  peo- 
ple, events,  and  happenings  which  are 
never  really  duplicated  again. 

Just  7  years  ago  HemisFair  was  Just  a 
dream  and  a  famous  and  important  San 
Antonio  businessman  was  calling  me  a 
"dreaming  fool.  "  Just  3  years  ago.  op- 
ponents of  the  feasibility  study  for  U.S. 
participation  in  the  Fair  of  the  Americas 
on  the  House  floor  dubbed  it  a  "county 
fair." 

I  am  sure  that  the  more  than  6  million 
persons  who  shared  in  the  experience  of 
enjoying  HemisFair  can  bear  witness  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  very  much  a  reality 
£Uid  very  much  a  world's  exposition  of 
the  highest  quality. 

Although  the  exhibits,  boutiques,  and 
restaurants  of  the  various  countries  from 
throughout  the  world  are  primary  in- 
gredients of  any  world's  fair.  It  was  well 
worth  all  the  years  of  work  just  to  pro- 
vide the  impetus  for  the  State  of  Texas 
to  develop  its  wonderful  pavilion  of  Texas 
cultures. 

For  those  of  you  not  particularly  im- 
bued with  love  for  the  Lone  Star  State, 
this  might  seem  to  be  a  braggadocious 
statement,  but  if  you  should  ever  get  the 
chance  to  see  this  pavilion — now  a  per- 
manent exhibit,  a  State  museum — you 
will  know  what  I  mean. 

The  Texas  pavilion  gave  to  the  world 
for  the  first  time  a  comprehensive  and 
beautifully  arranged  and  written  testi- 
mony to  the  peoples  of  every  ethnic 
background  which  settled  it.  In  so  many 
ways,  most  of  them  subtle,  it  moved 
mountains  in  dispelling  everything  that 
has  been  considered  as  being  "bad"  which 
has  come  out  of  or  been  associated  with 
Texas.  In  short,  what  this  pavilion  did 
was  to  help  adl  of  our  ooimtry,  to  bring 
Its  peoples  closer  together,  and  conse- 
quently closer  with  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 


Although  it  was  controversial,  the  film 
"US"  at  the  U.S.  pavilion  was  a  master- 
piece, and  won  the  praise  of  a  multitude 
of  foreign  visitors  and  put  a  lump  in  the 
throats  of  many  Americans,  who  were 
proud  of  its  t>eautiful  but  courageous 
portrayal. 

The  U.S.  exhibit  was  good,  and,  of 
course,  HemisFair  would  not  have  been 
a  world's  fair  sanctioned  by  the  Bureau 
of  International  Expositions  headquar- 
tered in  Paris  had  it  not  had  the  full 
endorsement  and  sanction  of  the  Federal 
Government,  which  most  of  you  here  in 
Congress  made  possible. 

I  want  to  thank  again  all  of  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, for  the  foresight  you  had  in  giv- 
ing HemisFair  your  suppwrt,  and  for  the 
faith  which  you  placed  in  me  and  my 
district  to  fulfill  this  pledge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  a  feasi- 
bility study  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, this  Congress  authorized  $6.75 
million  for  the  handsome  U.S.  exhibit 
and  for  the  widely  acclaimed  film.  "US." 
Because  of  this  contribution.  I  feel  it  is 
proper  to  give  an  accounting  of  the  fi- 
nancial picture  of  HemisFair  as  it  closes. 
I  wish  to  include  here  the  detailed  re- 
port which  appeared  in  the  September  26 
publication  of  the  San  Antonio  Chamber 
of  Commerce  written  by  Mr.  William  R. 
Sinkln.  who  served  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  board  for  HemisFair. 
HemisFam:     Orkattst    Single     PROCRESsrvE 

POBCE 

(By  William  R.  Sinkln.  vice  chairman  of  the 
board.    HemisFair    '68) 

(  Note.— William  R.  Sinkln  is  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  HemisFair 
'68.  In  the  early  stages  of  development,  he 
served  as  the  first  President  of  the  Fair.  In 
private  business  Mr.  Sinkln  Is  President  of 
N.  Sinkln  Department  Stores.  The  summary 
of  the  San  Antonio  World's  Pair  which  is 
printed  here  was  presented  by  Mr.  Sinkln  at 
a  press  conference  on  September   18.   1968.) 

HemisFair  '68.  San  Antonio's  World's  Pair, 
was  culturally,  economically  and  politically 
the  greatest  single  progressive  force  ever  ex- 
perienced by  our  community.  As  we  draw  to 
a  close.  It  Is  Imperative  that  certain  posi- 
tions and  certain  facets  of  the  operation  of 
this  project  be  put  into  proper  focus.  A  dis- 
cussion of  various  broad  facets  of  the  F^lr 
would  be  helpful  In  determining  an  area  of 
understanding  for  anyone  who  has  an  Inter- 
est In  its  program,  Its  policies,  Its  operations 
and  Its  results. 

OBCANXZATION 

San  Antonio  Fair,  Inc..  Is  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration organized  In  1964  to  operate  Hemis- 
Fair. It  Is  directed  by  an  E^xecutlve  Commit- 
tee of  20  members  who  have  served  for  as 
long  as  seven  years  without  pay  or  compen- 
sation In  any  manner  whatsoever. 

HemisFair  operates  under  the  strictest  "no 
conflict  of  Interest"  policy  ever  adopted  by 
any  major  exposition.  No  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  can  do  business  with  the 
Fair  directly  or  Indirectly.  This  policy  has 
never  been  violated  during  the  entire  his- 
tory of  this  exposition. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  responsible 
for  the  policy  decisions  and  management  is 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  policy  deci- 
sions. T'he  ultimate  responslbUity  rests  with 
the  Executive  Committee. 

TrMDKRWRmNO 

Through  a  program  of  underwriting  the 
business  community  of  San  Antonio  guaran- 
teed the  loans  to  San  Antonio  Fair,  Inc.,  by 
underwriting  approximately  (8  million  worth 


of  guarantees  for  a  t4>'2  million  loan  from 
all  of  the  banks  of  San  Antonio  who  partici- 
pated as  a  group. 

There  were  three  underwrltlngs  because  of 
the  lack  of  operating  capital  generated  by 
the  first  underwriting,  and  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  we  will  not  detail  each  of  the  under- 
wrltlngs but  suffice  It  to  say  that  the  private 
sector  of  this  community,  and  not  the  city 
nor  the  taxpayer,  will  absorb  approximately 
a  tfiV]  million  loss. 

The  first  underwriters  will  probably  lose 
about  10%  of  their  commitment. 

The  second  underwriting,  different  from 
the  first  and  the  third  In  that  It  involved 
the  purchase  and  repurchase  of  tickets,  will 
project  a  loss  of  approximately  60'"  to  70" 
of  those  Involved. 

The  third  underwriting,  as  It  appears  now. 
will  probably  be  a  total  loes  for  everyone 
who  signed  and  here  It  must  be  pointed  out 
that  those  who  participated  in  the  third 
underwriting  Just  60  days  before  *he  P.Tir 
was  closing,  knew  full  well  the  total  risk 
that  they  were  taking  and  yet,  becau.se  they 
believed  In  the  Pair  and  Its  contribution  to 
the  community,  pledged  $3  million  to  keep 
the  Pair  going  and  help  pay  Its  bills. 

This  was  an  unptiralleled  declaration  if 
confidence  that  must  truly  be  a  touch-stone 
of  courage  for  the  business  community  of 
San  Antonio. 

TOWEK    OPERATION 

Recently  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  about  the  Tower  operation  and 
the  monies  due  the  City  of  San  Antonio 
from  San  Antonio  Pair.  Inc..  for  tickets  re- 
deemed by  the  Pair  out  of  bonus  books  sold 
before  the  Pair  opened. 

The  Tower  occupies  approximately  36.000 
sq.  ft.  of  space  on  the  Hemlsgrounds  and  at 
the  going  rental  of  $7.00  f)er  sq.  ft.  (the  ac- 
tual cost  to  HemisFair  for  preparation,  etc.i 
this  would  mean  that  the  Tower  was  occupy- 
ing approximately  $250,000  worth  of  Income 
producing  land.  No  rent  was  received  by  the 
Pair  for  this  area. 

In  terms  of  monies  due  to  the  city  by  the 
Pair  for  the  redeemed  tickets,  there  Is  no 
question.  However,  the  amount  Is  not  $303  - 
000.  but  approximately  $215,000  because  In  li 
letter  dated  September  19th,  1967.  the  Fair 
went  on  record  committing  Itself  to  redeem 
the  adult  tickets  at  75  cents  and  the  chil- 
dren's tickets  at  37 12  cents. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  also  that  the 
Fair  promoted  the  bonus  books  at  approxi- 
mately a  40^;  discount  In  order  to  Increase 
the  sale  and.  as  a  result  only  makes  back 
approximately  60  cents  on  the  adult  tickets 
and  30  cents  on  the  children's  tickets. 

As  of  August  23rd.  the  Pair  Corporation 
owed  the  city  $215,527  and  on  that  date  It 
began  to  pay  the  city  all  of  the  current  re- 
demptions. There  was  never  any  formal 
agreement  putting  the  monies  due  the  city 
In  trust  and  it  would  be  fitting  to  pwlnt  out 
some  other  pertinent  statistics  regarding  the 
relation  between  the  Tower  operation  and 
HemisFair  '68.  The  Tower  coct  approximate- 
ly $5>2  million. 

visrroR  IMPACT 

It  should  be  pointed  out  further  that  the 
Tower  would  never  have  enjoyed  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  approxi^^^tely  two  million 
visitors  without  HemisFair  heOvlng  spent  over 
$2 '2  million  for  a  total  promotion  of  the 
Pair.  Including  the  Tower.         \ 

Freely  admitting  that  the  Fair  owed  the 
city  $215,000  for  the  Tower  ope  atlon,  what 
Is  the  taxpayer's  position  if  this  amount  Is 
not  paid?  Ortalnly  it  should  be  taken  Into 
consideration  that  the  Tower  occupied  land 
worth  $250,000  In  rental  during  the  Pair. 
Furthermore,  the  Pair  received  no  percentage 
whatsoever  from  the  food  sold  In  the  Tower, 
although  the  Fair's  promotional  effort 
brought  It  nearly  two  million  visitors. 

After  the  Fair,  the  cost  of  operating  the 
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Tower  b£ised  on  feasibility  studies  made 
earlier  indicate  that  there  will  be  about 
$875,000:  $518,000  for  principal  and  interest, 
and  $357,000  for  operational  cost. 

It  Is  estimated  that  approximately  950.000 
visitors  will  come  to  the  Tower  after  the 
Fair,  and  within  a  few  short  years,  because 
of  HemisFair.  the  city  will  have  an  asset 
which  win  clear  $500,000  or  more  annually  for 
the  taxpayers.  The  city  will  not  only  have  a 
striking  and  permanent  tourist  attraction, 
but  a  substantial  source  of  revenue. 

TTRBAN    RENEWAL 

Because  HemisFair  generated  the  most  ex- 
citing and  accelerated  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram In  the  South,  untold  additional  benefits 
yet  to  be  counted  will  accrue  to  San  Antonio. 

There  was  a  $2  million  urban  renewal  Item 
in  the  bond  Issue  which  generated  land 
acquisition  expenditures  approximately  in 
the  amount  of  $12  5  million.  395  families  were 
relocated  with  206  families  going  into  pri- 
vate rentals  and  136  families  buying  their 
own  homes.  Only  3  families  went  back  to 
other  slum  areas. 

There  were  268  businesses  re-located  and 
their  particular  re-locatlon  generated  over 
.«.3  million  worth  of  new  buildings. 
OPurthermore.  HemisFair  generated  an  ad- 
ditional $3  million  worth  of  credits  for  the 
city  by  the  work  It  did  on  the  waterways, 
the  paving,  the  lighting,  the  land-scaplng 
and  other  items,  so  that  this  $2  million  in 
turn  will  produce  another  $4  million  urban 
renewal  activity. 

This  means  that  the  city  will  gain  addi- 
tional credits  for  such  programs  as  Rosa 
Verde.  Vista  Verde  and  approximately  $3 
million  for  Model  Cities. 

ECONOMIC    BENEEITS 

When  one  begins  to  analyze  the  economic 
beneflu  against  the  debt  that  the  Pair  owed 
the  city,  the  long  range  result  is  im- 
measurable. 

When  the  Fair  closes  its  doors  on  October 
6th.  It  will  turn  over  approximately  $12  mil- 
lion worth  of  renovations,  land-scaplng, 
water  ways.  Improvements  and  buildings 
on  the  Fair  grounds.  These  were  paid  for  by 
the  Pair  Corporation  without  resorting  to  any 
tax  dollars. 

The  city  will  receive  additional  urban  re- 
newal credit  of  $2  million  and  as  Indicated 
by  the  story  in  the  newspapers  of  Saturday, 
September  14th,  a  tremendous  increase  for 
sales  tax  funds.  An  amount  of  $1,757,489.96 
was  paid  to  the  city  and  this  represented 
nearly  $400,000  more  than  anticipated  and 
certainly  this  and  more  can  be  attributed 
to  HemisFair. 

Based  on  this  first  payment,  the  increased 
sales  tax  revenue  to  San  Antonio  directly  at- 
tributed to  the  Fair  will  be  close  to  $1  mil- 
lion. 

One  of  the  most  significant  economic  con- 
tributions that  the  Pair  has  made  is  that  It 
stopped  the  deterioration  of  the  central  sec- 
tion of  the  City  of  San  Antonio  and  laid  a 
foundation  for  tremendous  thrust  of  new 
building  and  construction. 

One  need  only  point  to  the  new  $7.5  mil- 
lion Palaclo  del  Rio  Hotel,  La  Posado,  or  La 
Qulnta  to  come  up  to  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately $10  million  worth  of  new  housing 
facilities  in  the  downtown  section  of  San 
.Antonio. 

Also  such  major  facilities  as  Joske's  of 
Texas  spent  nearly  $2  million  furbishing  for 
the  Pair. 

Add  to  this  the  tremendous  renovation 
and  beautlflcation  done  by  other  private 
entitles  and  their  total  would  come  to  close 
to  $13  or  $14  million,  which  would  include 
the  vast  Improvements  on  the  River. 

Six  years  ago,  downtown  property  taxes 
were  drastically  reduced  because  of  the  lack 
of  economic  activity.  Within  the  past  year 
and  a  half,  the  city  has  Increased  tax  valua- 
tions as  much  as  60%. 


All  this  means  that  there  is  an  Increased 
tix  base  now  available  to  produce  more 
money  for  the  City  of  San  Antonio.  No  one 
can  safely  predict  how  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  additional  this  repre- 
sents. 

Add  the  fact  that  there  has  been,  since 
1964,  approximately  $50  million  worth  of 
new  construction  directly  attributed  to  the 
Pair;  add  the  fact  that  the  equivalent  of 
10.000  new  jobs  for  four  years  was  created 
contributing  more  than  $20  million  to  the 
wage  earners;  and  add  the  fact  that  ap- 
proximately 6.000.000  visitors  came  to  one 
of  the  great  expositions  of  this  century  and 
will  carry  the  message  of  this  artistic  suc- 
cess everywhere  In  the  world 

Add  all  of  this  against  the  debt  due  the 
city  and  who  can  challenge  the  contribution 
of  HemisFair  '68  to  the  economic  future  of 
San  Antonio,  and  who  can  question  the 
tremendous  return  that  the  city  Is  getting 
in  the  form  of  nearly  $100  million  worth  of 
economic  assets  for  an  investment  of 
$600,000. 

And  speaking  of  the  city,  no  story  of 
HemisFair  could  be  complete  without  em- 
phasizing the  total  cooperation  which 
HemisFair  received  from  the  City  Council. 
Prom  the  beginning,  they  realized  the  Im- 
portance, the  significance  and  the  dimension 
of  this  great  project  and  gave  unstintingly 
of  their  confidence  and  their  support.  With- 
out the  city  leadership  HemisFair  could  not 
have  been  built. 

TOWER    COSTS 

A  very  pertinent  fact  should  also  be  under- 
scored. The  debt  to  the  city  for  maintenance 
and  rent  for  the  Tower  tickets  out  of  bonus 
books  and  for  utilities  will  probably  be  close 
to  $800,000.  If  not  a  single  penny  were  paid 
against  this  debt,  it  would  mean  that  each 
taxpayer  of  Bexar  County  paid  approximately 
one  dollar  out  of  their  pocket  to  produce  this 
magnificent  project.  It  should  be  pointed 
out.  however,  that  this  debt  will  be  reduced 
and  that  any  accusation  that  HemisFair  will 
eventually  cost  the  taxpayer  money  Is  falla- 
cious and  misleading. 

INCALCULABLE    ASSETS 

The  new  jobs  the  visitors,  the  new  con- 
struction, the  tremendous  amount  of  cultural 
participation  by  so  many  countries  of  the 
world,  the  new  thrust  and  confidence  are  In- 
calculable assets  that  have  no  price. 

The  estimated  attendance  for  HemisFair 
was  7.2  million.  We  will  probably  get  6  million 
I>eople  through  the  gates,  a  respectable 
amount  but  short  of  our  goal.  HemisFair  will 
probably  show  a  loss  of  about  $6,400,000  and 
there  are  two  major  items  contributing  to 
this  loss. 

There  was  an  over-run  on  construction  of 
apm  oxlmately  $3  million  which  came  from 
the  utter  necessity  of  getting  the  Pair  ready 
to  open  on  time  as  there  could  be  no  delay 
in  this. 

Attendance  falling  short  by  approximately 
1.5  million  people  which  would  have  meant 
another  $3  million  or  more  to  the  Fair. 

A  combination  of  these  two  factors  made 
it  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  for  the  Pair  to 
meet  all  of  Its  obligations,  including  the 
city's  on  time  or  In  full. 

And  it  should  be  emphasized  again,  be- 
cause of  the  myopic  position  of  a  disgruntled 
few,  that  whatever  loss  occurs  from  the  total 
operation,  be  It  six  million  or  more.  95%  of 
It  will  be  lx)rne  by  the  private  sector  of  this 
community  and  not  the  taxpayer.  Again,  this 
was  not  a  taxpayer's  loss,  but  was  a  loss 
borne  by  the  business  and  financial  com- 
munity of  San  Antonio. 

OPTIMISM 

Based  on  many  discussions  and  upon  the 
revelation  of  many  attitudes.  It  Is  safe  to 
say  that  the  financial  psyche  of  this  com- 
munity has  not  l>een  damaged  one  bit.  There 
is  an  optimism  and  a  determination  to  see 


that  the  economic  and  cultural  thrust  pro- 
duced by  the  Fair  will  continue  to  surge  for- 
ward In  order  to  insure  that  our  place  In 
the  sun  will  be  permanent,  e.xcltlng  and 
meaningful. 

It  is  appropriate  that  some  kudos  be  given 
to  those  who  played  such  an  Irreplaceable 
part  In  HemisFair. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with  the 
20  men  and  women  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  I  am  proud  of  my  association 
with  them.  To  my  knowledge,  there  has  never 
been  a  more  dedicated  group  In  this  com- 
munity vfho  have  served  with  such  com- 
mitment to  an  Idea. 

Men  like  Marshall  Steves  did  a  remarkable 
job  In  our  underwriting  and  carried  on  with 
such  tremendous  vigor  and  purpose  when  he 
succeeded  me  as  President.  Mr.  H.  B.  Zachry 
who  stepped  in  at  a  time  of  crisis  and  gave 
an  element  of  stability  when  it  was  so  badly 
needed.  And  Mr.  Tom  Frost  Jr..  a  courageous 
captain  of  the  third  underwriting,  who  was 
able  to  accomplish  a  near  miracle  In  getting 
the   additional   $3   million   committed. 

CITY  COUNCIL 

Then  there  was  the  City  Council  who  never 
f.Utered  in  their  support  of  HemisFair. 

The  Mayor  and  Congressman  Henry  B. 
Gonzalez  served  as  Honorary  Co-Chalrmen 
and  without  their  support  and  their  deter- 
mination, this  magnlflcant  project  could  not 
have  come  to  fruition.  The  City  Council  de- 
.<:erves  the  thanks  of  this  community  for 
having  produced  a  tax  base  for  the  taxpayer 
which  will  accrue  to  their  benefit  for  years 
and  years  to  come. 

Finally,  the  media  deserves  a  great 
accolade. 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  press,  the  radio 
and  the  television  have  been  unfailing  in 
their  support  and  unstinting  of  their  time  In 
an  effort  to  project  the  image,  the  excite- 
ment and  the  value  of  HemisFair.  It  has 
been  a  great  seven  years  and  when  Hemis- 
Fair closes  on  a  note  of  optimism  and 
positive  results,  we  shall  go  on  to  other  com- 
mitments to  make  San  Antonio,  this  wonder- 
ful city  of  St.  Anthony,  one  of  the  jewels  of 
this  continent. 

The  San  Antonio  newspapers  had  in- 
teresting wrapups  of  our  world's  fair  in 
yesterday's  editions,  which  I  would  like 
to  share.  In  the  San  Antonio  Light.  Lloyd 
Larrabee  analyzed  the  "respectable"  at- 
tendance of  HemisFair,  and  Susan 
Bauemfeind  reminisced  on  how  well 
HemisFair  fulfilled  Its  function  in  revers- 
ing a  general  "lack  of  exposure  to  other 
cultures  of  the  world." 

Kemper  Diehl  in  the  Sunday  Express 
&  News  examines  the  pluses  of  the  fair. 
In  one  article,  entitled  "Fair  Ends — Was 
It  Worth  It?"  he  reports  on  all  the  indi- 
cators that  economic  vitality  has  surged, 
and  lists  the  economic  legacies  of  Hemis- 
Fair. In  a  second  article,  the  psychic 
pluses  are  mentioned  in  interviews  with 
Gov.  John  B.  Connally.  HemisFair  Board 
Chairman  H.  B.  Zachr>'.  Mayor  W.  W. 
McAllister,  and  myself. 

The  articles  follow: 
I  From  the  San  Antonio  Light.  Oct.  6.  19681 

•■re.spectable"  attendance:  pair  had  to 
Take  the  Bad  Days  Wtth  Good 

(Note. — Lloyd  Larrabee  headed  the  Light's 
team  of  reporters  which  covered  HemisFair 
during  its  six  months  of  festive  existence. 
Here  Is  Larrabee's  analysis  of  the  fair's  at- 
tendance In  relation  to  projections  and  fore- 
casts.) 

(By    Lloyd    Larrabee) 

HemisFair  Is  closing  with  a  "respectable." 
attendance  of  more  than  6  million. 

And  while  there  have  been  many  disap- 
pointing  days,   when   the   turnstiles   barely 
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seemed  to  click  at  all.  there  have  been  many 
big  days  that  will  long  be  remembered  by 
San  Antonlana.  days  when  there  was  no 
doubt  that  this  was  truly  the  World's  Pair 
of  1968 

The  final  count  can  be  put  In  the  6  3  mil- 
lion range,  depending  on  Sunday's  closing 
day  crowd  Closing  days  always  draw  heavUy 
at  the  gate,  as  people  rush  to  see  the  last  of 
the  one-time-only  event. 

nOTTBC    RAISZD 

HemlaFalr's  own  pre- fair  estimate  of  at- 
tendance was  pegged  at  7.5  million,  the  so- 
called  "break-even"  point  for  underwriters 
who  pledged  to  pay  off  a  $4  5  million  bank 
loan. 

Events  since  the  estimate  have  shown  this 
estimate  to  be  purely  academic,  because  of 
the  onrush  of  hlgher-than-expected  con- 
strucUon  coeta  to  get  the  fair  built  so  It 
could  open  on  April  6. 

A  realistic  attendance  figure  that  would 
have  enabled  the  fair  to  finish  in  the  black 
would  have  to  be  put  at  upwards  of  8  million 
or  9  million 

Plve  and  a  half  years  ago.  Economic*  Re- 
search Associates  (ERA)  of  Loe  Angeles, 
Calif.,  made  a  feasibility  study  for  the  fairs 
plannanr  and  came  up  with  a  gate  estimate 
dT  7.2arTXX). 

ICIDDLC    POINT 

Thla  waa  a  middle  point  between  ERA'S 
"low  estimate"  of  5.952.100,  which  the  fair 
topped,  and  a  "high  estimate"  of  8.496.100. 

Reasons  for  HemlaPalr's  failure  to  attain 
the  desired  goal  might  be  Interpreted  in  some 
quarters  aa  excuses,  but  there  are  reasons 
nevertheless. 

On  the  Thursday  night  before  the  fair 
opened  on  Saturday  morning.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  waa  assassinated  In  Memphis. 
Tenn.,  and  the  nation  waa  plunged  Into 
gloom  and  the  fear  of  riots.  The  first  Sun- 
day of  HemlsPalr  came  on  a  national  day  of 
mourning. 

The  rains  came,  too,  and  there  were  33 
days  In  the  first  two  months  of  the  fair  when 
rains  fell  on  the  grounds. 

Again,  In  June,  national  tragedy  struck 
with  the  assassination  of  Sen.  Robert  P. 
Kennedy  In  Los  Angeles.  Again,  on  a  Sunday 
at  HemlsF.ilr,  the  nation  observed  a  day  of 
mourning 

Yet.  the  fair  managed  to  climb  above  the 
million  mark  for  attendance  In  the  peak 
vacation  period  of  the  summer  months — 
1.066,505  in  June,  1,186.403  In  July,  and 
1.285.113  in  August. 

T.ie  turnstile  count  for  April  waa  651.571, 
and  In  September  it  was  920,791. 

Prom  opening  day  attendance  of  51.395, 
the  crowds  slacked  off  in  the  opening  weeks 
except  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  until  the 
June  vacation  surge.  The  biggest  one-day 
crowd  to  that  point  came  on  May  18,  Armed 
Services  Day.  when  62,373  falrgoers  roamed 
the  grounds. 

GATK     RXCOKOS 

Some  records  were  set  in  July  and  August 
that  still  stand  as  dally  marks  for  the  fair, 
such  as  the  Thursday  high  of  54.271  on  July 
4  when  President  Johnson  visited  the  fair, 
the  Friday  peak  of  44.287  on  July  5.  the 
Tuesday  mark  of  45.471  on  July  9  and  the 
Wednesday  high  of  44,195  on  July  10.  The 
Monday  record  of  41,518  waa  reached  on  Aug. 
13. 

Until  the  closing  weekend,  the  high  for  a 
Sunday  waa  reached  on  Aug.  25,  the  first  two- 
for-one  day,  when  the  magic  100.000  mark 
was  exceeded  by  497. 

In  some  respecta.  HemlsPalr  attendance 
haa  equaled  or  bettered  estimates  made  by 
Economics  Research  Associates.  E!RA  figured 
there  would  be  one  day  of  90.000  and  over. 
and  the  fair  exceeded  ERA'S  hlghday  esti- 
mate of  95.000. 

ERA  thought  there  would  be  two  days  of 
81.000  to  90,000.   and    Hemls-Palr  had  one 


on  Sept    15,  another  two  for  one  ticket  day. 
with  89,778. 

GOOD    DAYS 

Other  HemlsPalr  high-level  gates  came  a 
week  ago  on  Sept.  28,  with  79,721.  and  last 
Sunday,  Sept.  29.  with  78.598. 

There  Just  weren't  enough  days  In  the 
55,000  to  60,000  range  to  move  HemlsPalr  Into 
the  higher  brackets. 

But  the  fair  didn't  fall  to  the  lowest  levels 
ERA  estimated.  ERA  said  In  lU  report  that 
the  fair  would  have  five- days  with  attendance 
of  less  than  9.000  a  day.  HemlsPalr's  lowest 
single  day  waa  Friday,  Sept.  5.  with  a  count 
of  12,262 

HemlsPalr  haa  been  compared,  since  Its 
IncepUon,  with  the  1962  Seattle  World's 
Fair,  which  drew  9,609,969  admissions. 

One  primary  reason  for  this  waa  the  com- 
parable size  of  the  two — HemlsPalr's  92  6 
acres  and  Seattle's  75  acres. 

Some  officials  at  HemlsPalr  have  long  con- 
tended this  comparison  was  unfortunate. 
For  one  thing,  when  the  Seattle  fair  waa 
sUged  in  1962.  there  had  been  no  major  In- 
ternational exposition  in  this  country  since 
the  1939  New  York  World's  Pair. 

BIG    ADVANTAGE 

Seattle  thus  capitalized,  It  appeared,  on 
the  curiosity  of  a  whole  new  generation  of 
citizens,  as  well  as  those  who  hadn't  seen  a 
fair  in  more  than  20  years. 

Another  factor,  which  became  painfully  ap- 
parent to  HemlsPalr  leaders.  Is  that  Seattle 
has  a  somewhat  higher  economic  base  than 
San  Antonio.  People  In  the  Seattle  area 
have  more  money  to  spend. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  HemlsPalr's  lower- 
than-hoped  attendance.  San  Antonio  has  be- 
come known  throughout  the  United  States 
as  the  1968  World's  Pair  city. 

In  recent  weeks,  according  to  a  report  de- 
livered to  the  fair's  executive  committee  this 
week,  the  homefolka  are  turning  out  in  larger 
numbers.  A  survey  for  the  period  Sept.  16- 
Oct.  2  showed  a  39  6  percent  of  falrgoers  were 
from  Bexar  County,  and  31  percent  from 
other  parts  of  Texas. 

And  Sunday  Is  the  last  day. 


(Prom  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Sunday  Light, 

Oct.  6,  1968) 

Fair  Has  Been  Real  Friend  w  San 

Antonio 

(  Note.— HemlsPalr,  in  a  very  real  sense, 
waa  a  "close  friend"  to  Light  reporter  Susan 
Bauemfelnd.  From  Its  start  to  Ita  close.  Miss 
Bauemfelnd  was  a  regular  observer,  search- 
ing out  behind-the-scenes  features.  Inter- 
viewing pavilion  staffs : ,  taking  a  tour  of  this 
world-wlthln-a-world.  It  Is  with  deep  per- 
sonal feeling  that  her  "farewell"  haa  been 
written.) 

(By  Susan  Bauemfelnd) 

How  does  one  say  goodbye  to  an  old  friend? 
Especially  when  there's  no  chance  of  ever 
meeting  again,  not  In  thla  place  and  not  In 
this  way. 

HemlsPalr  HAS  been  a  good  friend  to  San 
Antonio,  for  It  gave  more  than  It  received. 
Philosophically  speaking  thought.  It's  not 
Important  the  fair  didn't  financially  come 
out  ahead. 

What  Is  Important  Is  the  realizing  of  a 
wonderful  theme — the  Confluence  of  Civili- 
zations, a  United  Nations  of  sorts. 

Lack  of  exposure  to  other  cultures  of  the 
world,  and  with  It  lack  of  understanding, 
has  caused  Innumerable  conflicts  through- 
out history.  Think  what  It  means  for  the 
people  of  San  Antonio  and  all  those  who 
traveled  here,  to  have  seen  firsthand  as  many 
nations  as  are  represented  at  HemlsPalr. 

SOUTH     KOREA 

Take,  for  example,  the  country  of  South 
Korea.  Before  the  Korean  conflict,  little  was 
known  about  the  nation  by  the  majority  of 
Western  peoples. 


After  the  war.  soldiers  returning  home, 
having  experienced  life  at  its  most  bitter 
moments,  brought  few  positive  Impressions 
with  them.  A  generally  negative  attitude  wa.s 
adopted  toward  the  small  nation  as  far  as 
beauty,  history  and  culture. 

How  untrue  It  was.  More  than  2,000  years 
of  recorded  history  preceded  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Korea  Pavilion  at  HemlsPalr  68 
That  history  Included  the  design  and  u.se  of 
the  first  moveable  metal  printing  type,  200 
years   before  the  time  of  Gutenberg. 

It  also  Included  the  earUest  known  Iron- 
clad ship.  In  1593,  and  the  oldest  astronomi- 
cal obser\'atory  remaining  In  the  world,  one 
built  In  the  year  647. 

Korea,  In  fact,  had  been  marked  by  a 
glorious  and  thriving  culture  Intermittently 
Interrupted  by  encroachments  from  other 
lands. 

^  RICH    CtTLTURES 

Ldng  after  HemlsPalr  is  gone,  visitors  will 
remember  the  brightness  and  modernization 
Korea  displayed  in  Its  pavilion.  And  perhap.s 
someday  those  visitors  will  be  called  on  to 
say.  "now  wait  a  minute.  I  SAW  Korea  at 
HemlsPalr  '68." 

Korea  is  only  an  example.  In  varying  de- 
grees. Americans  have  had  difficulty  In  com- 
prehending the  rich  cultures  of  Spain. 
Mexico,  Japan,  the  countries  of  Central  and 
South  America  and  all  the  others  which  have 
represented   themselves  so   well   at  the  fair 

Those  visitors  who  made  more  than  a  cur- 
sory visit  to  HemlsPalr  found  meaning  in 
the  Confluence  of  Civilizations  theme.  They 
found  that  without  these  lands,  more  fa- 
miliarly called  the  "old  countries,"  In  which 
each  of  us  had  our  origin,  there  would  be  no 
United  States  and  no  one  would  have  called 
US  great. 

Those  visitors  who  not  only  looked  but 
saw.  learned  that  people  all  over  the  world 
are  basically  the  same.  We  have  the  same 
wishes  for  freedom,  education  and  "the  good 
life."  How  much  richer  life  Is  when  Ideas  are 
shared  among  Internationals  and  how  small 
prejudice  Is  when  respect  Is  gained  through 
comprehension. 

"RICH"'    CITT 

Think  also  what  it  means  for  the  delegates 
of  these  nations  to  have  lived  for  six  months 
In  an  old  and  historically  Important  city. 

San  Antonio  Is  a  beautiful  city  which  ha.s 
kept  Its  tradition  while  moving  in  the  space 
age.  These  delegates  have  seen  it. 

San  Antonio  is  a  city  which  has  had  Us 
problems  like  other  American  cities.  They\e 
seen  that.  too. 

San  Antonio  Is  also  a  city  which  opened  Us 
arms  to  all  these  people,  and  called  them 
"welcome." 

How  many  pavilion  representatives  have 
said.  "It's  so  wonderful.  I  walk  on  the  street 
and  people  I  don't  even  know  say  'hello'  to 
me.""  Or.  "Before  I  came  here  I  thought  all 
that  Americans  cared  about  were  new  cars 
and  television  sets." 

These  people  learned  Americans  basically 
are  kind,  concerned  and  hospitable.  They  also 
learned  that  many  are  more  Interested  in  a 
beautiful  book  than  a  beautiful  car. 

They  learned  that  while  we  make  mistakes, 
we  are  willing  to  admit  them  and  try  again, 
that  while  we  often  don't  speak  another 
language,  we  want  to  communicate. 

PROJECT    Y 

Think  of  the  fabulous  opportunity  the 
children  have  had  in  Project  Y.  where  young- 
sters of  many  countries  met  together  for  two 
weeks  at  a  time  to  think,  play  and  talk,  sign 
language  or  otherwise. 

With  them  they  take  to  their  homes  In  San 
Antonio  or  In  Honduras,  in  an  Eskimo  village 
of  Canada  or  a  high-rise  apartment  In  Mexico 
City.  Impressions  unmarked  by  predilection. 
understanding  without  Intolerance,  some- 
thing only  children  can  completely  have 

With  the  modern  age  has  come  the  com- 
puter, sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "people 
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eliminator."  Huge  industries  which  govern 
our  material  lives  seem  to  be  cold  and  totally 
incomprehensible.  These  Industries  came  to 
HemlsPalr  to  let  us  know  they  are  not  cold 
and  that  people  are  always  behind  the 
machine. 

These  Industries,  loo.  are  a  part  of  America 
and  many  brought  not  only  their  most  recent 
achievements,  but  their  earliest  ones,  like 
the  progression  of  automobile  manufac- 
turing. 

HemlsPalr  has  been  fun.  There  were  carni- 
val rides,  lagoon  cruises,  skyrldes,  games. 
Flying  Indians  and  puppet  shows,  and  lots  of 
good  places  to  sample  foods  from  all  over  the 
world. 

ALL    HAVE    GAINED 

Remember  when  "Don  Carlo"  came  to  the 
fair?  And  "Man  of  La  Mancha."  the  Bolshol 
Ballet.  Herb  Alpert.  Dale  Robertson,  Vlkkl 
Carr  and  all  the  others? 

Remember  when  "you  never  had  It  so 
good?"  That  was  the  time  when  HemlsPalr 
came  to  San  Antonio. 

If  you  missed  It,  that's  your  great  loss.  If 
you  ran  through  the  pavilions  without  stop- 
ping to  think  about  the  greatness  and  con- 
tributions of  that  country  or  Industry,  you 
missed  the  point. 

The  wife  of  a  fair  executive  once  com- 
mented, "'How  will  we  ever  go  back  to  being 
Just  San  Antonlans?" 

We  win  because  San  Antonio  Is  a  fine  city 
and  all  the  finer  because  of  what  HemlsPalr 
has  brought  to  us.  We  will  because  we  have 
much  to  do  to  Incorporate  what  we  have 
learned  from  this  Confluence  of  Civilizations. 

HemlsPalr,  we  salute  you ! 


Fair  Ends — Was  It  Worth  It? 
(By  Kemper  Dlehl) 

Was  HemlsPalr  worth  It?  No  less  than 
45,000  San  Antonio  area  workers  and  their 
families  would  be  Inclined  to  answer  with  an 
enthusiastic  "yes." 

They  represent  the  gain  in  employment 
shown  by  the  San  Antonio  metropolitan  area 
during  the  ptast  three  years  when  the  full 
Impact  of  HemlsPalr  was  felt  by  the  local 
economy. 

And  this  gain  In  employment  Is  the  basic 
fact  that  emerges  in  any  survey  of  the  finan- 
cial impact  of  the  San  Antonio  world's  fair. 

The  facts  are  these:  From  1960  '„o  1965 
total  non-agricultural  employment  moved 
from  200,400  to  230,100 — or  about  6,(X)0  Jobs 
per  year.  Prom  1965  to  August,  1968,  it  surged 
to  275,100 — or  15,000  Jobs  per  year. 

During  the  same  period  the  average  un- 
employment rate  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year  climbed  from  3.8  per  cent  in  1960 
to  4.5  per  cent  In  1968  and  then  dropped  to 
3.4  per  cent  this  year. 

Economic  experts,  backed  by  batteries  of 
studies,  have  repeatedly  warned  that  the 
creation  of  solid  Jobs  is  the  No.  1  problem 
facing  San  Antonio  as  Its  huge  post-war 
generation  comes  of  age  and  as  thousands  of 
agricultural  workers  migrate  to  the  city  from 
rural   areas  of  South  Texas. 

The  level  of  unemployment  has  now 
reached  the  "frlctlonal""  point  below  which 
It  Is  not  likely  to  drop,  the  Texas  Employ- 
ment Commission  has  announced,  while  pre- 
dicting a  continuation  of  a  booming  economy 
In  the   area. 

The  boom,  of  course.  Is  being  felt  In  all 
areas.  Here  are  some  samples: 

Average  weekly  earnings  of  Industrial 
workers — up  from  $88.61  In  November,  1967, 
to  $99.16  In  August,  a  gain  of  $10.55  a  week. 
Value  of  first  six  months  building  per- 
mits this  year — $73.5  million,  a  value  greater 
than  any  previous  full  year  before  1966  and 
up  33  per  cent  from  the  record  breaking 
pace  set  In  1967  when  the  final  full-year 
value  was  $114.8  million. 

Retail  sales — Up  $163.6  million  for  the 
first  seven  months  as  compared  with  1966 


and  reaching  a  total  of  $819.2  million,  a  gain 
of  25  per  cent. 

Airline  traffic— Up  from  an  average  for  44.- 
730  passengers  per  month  In  1966  to  58,822 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1968. 

Bank  deposits — Reported  at  $1,182  billion 
on  June  29,  a  gain  of  $152.6  million  from 
Dec.  21,  1965. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  figure  Is  the 
measure  of  business  activity  as  reported  by 
the  University  of  Texas  Bureau  of  Business 
Research.  With  the  period  of  1957-59  set  as 
100.  this  gauge  shows  San  Antonio  activity 
rose  to  148.4  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1965  and  then  Jumped  to  211.0  by  this 
August. 

While  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
reports  of  such  economic  gains.  San  An- 
tonlans have  ceaselessly  debated  the  subject 
of  the  HemlsPalr  deficit  and  whether  tliere 
will  be  a  net  cost  of  any  sort  to  the  city. 

HemlsPalr  Vice  Chairman  William  Slnkln 
In  a  recent  statement  predicted  a  $5.5  mil- 
lion loss  would  be  sustained  In  HemlsPalr's 
operations  and  declared  that  this  would  be 
absorbed  by  the  fair's  three  groups  of  under- 
writers— primarily  the  third  group  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  $3  million  underwriting  this 
summer  to  Insure  continuation  of  the  ex- 
pKJsltlon  when  It  ran  Into  rough  financial 
waters. 

Slnkln,  one  of  the  group,  says:  ""Every  one 
of  us  knew  we  would  lose  every  dollar.  But 
we  knew  It  was  Imperative  for  tlie  fair  to 
stay  opjeratlng.  that  It  was  Imperative  for  the 
fair  to  end  In  a  blaze  of  glory,  on  an  upbeat 
note." 

Though  estimates  of  fair  losses  have  ranged 
as  high  as  $10  million,  executives  at  the  high- 
est echelons  of  the  management  predict  that 
final  figures  In  about  60  days  will  show  a 
figure  of  near  $5.5  million. 

"We  will  pay  all  our  bills."  says  Board 
Chairman  H.  B.  Zachry. 

The  famed  construction  man  who  took  the 
helm  of  HemlsPalr  at  Its  low  financial  ebb, 
concedes  some  creditors  may  press  suits  "be- 
cause they  refuse  to  accept  the  settlement 
plan  agreed  upon  by  all  the  others."  The 
board  asked  contractors  who  were  owed 
money  to  apply  10  percent  of  their  contract 
to  the  third  underwriting.  Most  had  enjoyed 
cost-plus- 10  p>er  cent  contracts. 

But  he  is  Ironclad  In  his  contention  that 
the  city  win  not  lose  under  the  settlement 
negotiated  for  $339,000  owed  It  on  tower  ad- 
missions and  convention  center  rentals.  The 
fair  Is  turning  over  to  the  city  equipment 
and  furnishings  which  originally  cost 
$589,489. 

The  city  has  announced  It  will  not  de- 
termine the  final  credit  for  this  until  the 
property  Is  thoroughly  appraised  by  Inde- 
pendent evaluators. 

However,  Zachry  reports: 
"I  told  them   (the  city  negotiators)    very 
plainly,  "Take  a  choice.  If  you  don't  want  it, 
I'll  sell  it  and  pay  you  in  cash.'  " 

Similar  negotiations  have  ensued  with 
utilities. 

The  City  Public  Service  board  appears  sat- 
isfied it  will  "come  out  even  with  the 
hounds"  when  its  business  Is  completed  with 
the  fair.  As  of  last  week  It  appeared  the  fair 
might  owe  the  CPSB  $70,000  In  cash,  but 
the  board  Is  negotiating  to  take  over  the 
electrical  system  installed  by  the  exposition, 
much  of  which  It  will  need  to  provide  service 
In  the  post-fair  uses  envisioned  by  the  city. 
CPSB  executives  are  confident  the  plus 
and  minus  factors  will  cancel  out. 

Some  $300,000  was  owed  by  the  City  Water 
Board  earlier  this  month,  largely  for  serv- 
ices provided  to  various  exhibitors.  Much  of 
this  will  be  collected,  since  several  major 
amounts  Involve  pavilions  which  are  certain 
to  pay.  If  the  payments  on  the  accounts  re- 
ceivable do  not  erase  the  bUl  and  HemlsPalr 
cannot  provide  the  difference  In  cash,  the 
CWB  will  receive  any  remains  of  the  city's 


settlement  of  Its  bill  with  HemlsPalr  via  the 
transfer  of  HemlsPalr  property. 

Take  these  hotel-motel  projects  alone: 
Hilton  Palaclo  del  Rio,  Menger  Hotel  addi- 
tion. La  Posada,  La  Qulnla  and  the  Holiday 
Inn  Together  they  have  been  placed  on  the 
city  tax  rolls  at  $6,345,840. 

The  city  assessing  department  figures  that 
even  considering  the  loss  of  values  which  ac- 
companied the  clearing  of  the  urban  re- 
newal tract  which  was  used  for  the  fair, 
these  hotels  alone  account  for  a  gain  of  at 
least  $5  million  in  values.  This  will  mean 
some  $100,000  a  year  to  the  city  alone— and 
when  all  taxing  units  of  local  government  are 
considered,  welcome  to  well  over  $200,000 
per   year  In   revenue. 

Tlie  rise  in  values  promoted  by  the  fair 
and  convention  center  area  has  caused  the 
city  assessor  to  Increase  his  land  valuations 
along  South  Alamo  Street  by  amounts  rang- 
ing from  90  per  cent  to  186  per  cent.  The 
valuations  along  Durango  Street  from  Alamo 
to  IH  37  have  been  given  a  300  per  cent  Jolt. 
Thus,  from  a  standpoint  of  Immediate  cash 
expenditures  and  revenue,  it  would  appear 
that  San  Antonio's  governmental  units,  in- 
cluding the  city,  have  come  out  ahead. 

Prom  a  long-range  viewpoint  the  situation 
is  even  rosier. 

The  city  is  gaining  from  HemlsPalr  build- 
ings, waterways,  landscaping  and  other  Im- 
provements valued  at  $12  million. 

In  addition  there  Is  the  legacy  of  the  $10 
million  Institute  of  Texan  Cultures  and  the 
U.S.  pavilion  which  was  financed  by  aj§jf^ 
million  federal  appropriation.  ~- 

If  plans  of  Gov.  John  Connally  and  R.  Hen- 
derson Shuffler,  director  of  the  Institute,  are 
adopted  by  the  legislature  the  institute  will 
become  a  part  of  the  University  of  Texas 
system  and  will  operate  on  an  annual  budget 
in  the  range  of  $900,000. 

The  economic  benefits  of  HemlsPalr  have, 
of  course,  spread  out  over  the  area  and  state. 
The  state  line  tourist  bureaus  conducted 
by  the  Texas  Highway  Department  have  pro- 
vided services  to  30.4  per  cent  more  p>eople 
this  year  than  at  the  same  time  last  year. 

Patronage  at  Aquarena  Springs  Is  up  70 
per  cent.  Tours  of  the  state  capltol  in  Austin 
In  June,  July  and  August  totaUed  67,172  vis- 
itors, whUe  In  all  of  fiscal  1967  they  totalled 
only  65,000. 

A  separate  story  Is  that  of  the  board's 
chilled  water  plant,  launched  to  serve  the 
Convention  Center-HemlsPalr  area  with  a 
$6  million  revenue  bond  issue.  Construction 
cost  came  to  $5.2  mlUlon  and  $800,000  is  held 
In  reserve. 

CWB  General  Manager  Robert  VanDyke  re- 
ports that  the  plant  has  proved  a  thoroughly 
self-supporting  "Jewel"  and  is  attracting 
technical  visitors  from  places  as  far  apart  as 
Houston  and  Japan. 

Then  there  is  police  overtime.  TTils  came  to 
$334,375  for  HemlsPalr-related  duties  by 
Sept.  1. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  city  has  gained  cash 
Income  which  probably  more  than  balances 
any  outlays. 

The  city,  for  example,  had  net  receipts  of 
$125,278  from  HemlsPalr  parking  activities 
through  July  31  with  two  months  of  heavy 
traffic  remaining. 

It  had  gained  $122,766  from  the  contro- 
versial hotel  room  occupancy  tax  of  1  per 
cent  with  most  receipts  in  through  August. 
The  city's  Initial  sales  tax  receipts— for  a 
period  corresponding  with  the  first  half  of 
the  fair — came  in  $472,590  above  estimates. 
A  substantial  amount  of  this  bonus  must  be 
credited  to  the  attraction  of  millions  of 
visitors  to  the  fair,  and  a  similar  gain  re- 
mains to  be  reported  for  the  sales  tax  col- 
lections of  July,  August  and  September. 

The  fair  has  also  launched  the  controver- 
sial Tower  of  the  Americas  into  what  appears 
to  be  a  career  of  money-making  for  city  hall. 
Through  August  the  $5.5  million  land  mark 
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bad  grossed  $1,325,711  with  operating  ex- 
penses amounting  to  only  $157,068. 

By  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  July  31,  the 
operation  had  met  $216,593  In  debt  service 
requirements  and  tucked  away  $552,378  Into 
the  city's  Interest  and  redemption  fund  for 
reduction  of  outstanding  city  debts.  The  fig- 
ures do  not  Include  the  $216,000  tn  admission 
fees  owed  by  the  fair  corporation  and  being 
settled  through  the  transfer  of  property. 

Then  there  are  major  buildings  which  have 
been  constructed  almost  wholly  because  of 
the  Impetus  of  HemlsFalr  and  which  have 
gone  on  the  tax  rolls  for  substantial  figures. 

The  surge  of  more  than  2  million  Hemls- 
Palr  visitors  to  the  state  has  had  a  direct  ef- 
fect on  state  revenue  from  gasoline  and  sales 
taxes. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  community  at 
large.  HemlsFalr  and  lt«  exhibitors  this  sum- 
mer provided  Jobs  for  some  8,000  persons  and 
the  fair  corporation's  payroll  alone  came  to 
$3.2  million  for  the  year. 

It  has  been  Impossible  to  gauge  the  full 
value  of  the  tremendous  advertising  fall-out 
that  has  accrued  to  San  Antonio  all  over  the 
world. 

But  a  September  report  which  placed  a 
price  taj  on  Ue-ln  advertising  over  the  na- 
tion of  which  HemlsFalr  was  aware  came  to 
$il.5irilTnon. 

No  less  than  650  representatives  of  the 
press  visited  the  fair  during  Its  opening 
period  alone  and  articles  which  shed  a 
glowing  light  on  San  Antonio  In  general 
appeared  in  such  publications  as  Holiday, 
House  Beautiful,  Mademoiselle,  Business 
Week,  Newsweek.  Look.  Life.  Time.  Svmset, 
Popular  Photography,  Vogue  and  the  major 
newspapers  of  the  United  States. 

Now  that  It  is  all  over.  Now  that  the  more 
than  6  million  visitors  and  the  kings  and 
ministers  and  potentates  have  departed  from 
San  Antonio's  250th  birthday  party.  It  Is 
logical  to  ask  what  HemlsFalr  has  meant  to 
the  city  and  will  mean  in  the  future.  Express- 
News  Staffer  Kemper  DIehl  has  pursued  this 
question  with  both  leaders  and  critics  of 
HemlsFalr  as  well  as  with  those  who  follow 
economic  trends. 

His  reports  on  this  page  underline  some 
of  these  "pluses"  the  city  has  gained  from 
the  fair : 

An  air  of  vitality,  optimism  and  "can  do" 
spirit. 

Net  gain  in  valuation  in  the  Hemls-area 
from  hotels  alone:  $6  million  (meaning  $100,- 

000  a  year  In  taxes  to  the  city  alone). 
Receipts   of   $122,766   in    hotel   room   tax 

( through  August ) 

Net  profit  of  $125,278  in  parking  fees  on 
Hemls-Iots  through  July  (not  counting 
August  and  September ) . 

$12  million  In  buildings,  waterways  and 
landscaping  transferred  to  city  from  Hemls- 
Falr. 

A  bonus  Increase  In  sales  tax  receipts. 

1  From  the  Sunday  San  Antonio  Express  & 

News,  Oct.  6.  1968) 
Visrroas  Oiscoveb  Texas  Rkaijties  and  Asautt 

Was  HemlsFalr  worth  It?  Ask  people  like 
Oov.  John  B.  Connally,  HemlsFalr  Board 
Chairman  H.  B.  Zachry,  Mayor  W.  W,  Mc- 
Allister and  U.S.  Rep.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez 

"I  never  enter  the  gates  to  HemlsFalr  but 
what  I  swell  with  pride  when  I  realize  what 
has  been  contributed  by  so  many,"  says  Gov. 
Connally. 

In  the  view  of  many  Texans  one  of  the 
great  contributions  of  HemlsFalr  has  been 
it's  Influence  In  changing  the  Image  of  the 
state  for  millions  of  visitors. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  fair  can  no  longer 
accept  the  stereotyped  picture  of  the  typical 
Texan  as  a  big-rich,  vulgar  braggart  with 
little  concern  for  the  problems  of  the  lesa 
fortunate. 

The  Governor  seems  to  speak  for  this  view 
when  he  says  that  HemlsFalr  has  presented 


Texas  as  a  state  which  Is  "proud  of  Its  past, 
humble  In  Its  present  and  with  faith  in  Its 
future." 

HemlsFalr  has  portrayed  "for  the  first  time 
what  we  Texans  are  and  what  the  future 
holds  for  us,"  he  firmly  believes.  Both  visitors 
and  native  Texans  have  learned  that  "we 
are  a  mixture  of  many  races,  many  peoples 
from  many  lands"  and  not  a  separate  class  of 
people. 

In  short,  the  governor  Is  convinced  that 
millions  of  Americans  -  have  discovered  the 
realities' of  Texas  and  the  beauties  of  San 
Antonio  as  a  result  of  their  visits  to  Hemls- 
Falr, as  well  as  from  the  wide-ranging  pub- 
licity given  the  exposition — and.  he  feels  the 
city  and  the  state  are  much  richer  for  this. 

The  future  which  San  Antonlans  will  build 
from  the  legacy  Illuminated  by  HemlsFalr 
Is  bright,  all  of  these  leaders  agree. 

"This  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
for  San  Antonio,"  says  Zachry. 

The  "most  creditable  creation  and  opera- 
tion" of  the  fair  "in  spite  of  great  odds," 
Zachry  predicts,  "will  create  a  spirit  that  any- 
thing can  be  done  by  San  Antonlans  who 
have  the  courage  and  the  will  to  work." 

"We've  pointed  a  way  here,"  says  the  famed 
construction  executive  who  took  the  helm 
of  HemlsFalr  during  a  time  of  trial.  "We've 
done  something  nobody  believed  could  be 
done." 

Zachry  points  to  the  construction  boom 
which  has  continued  and  gained  momentum 
In  the  months  following  the  completion  of 
work  on  HemlsFalr.  He  points  to  a  faster  pace 
being  set  by  the  area  In  the  development  of 
Industrial  Jobs — up  nearly  one-fourth  In 
three  years. 

"HemisPalr's  accomplishment."  he  says, 
"has  created  confidence.  When  things  get 
started  and  get  moving,  people  will  follow. 
People  are  afraid  to  stick  out  their  necks 
alone." 

At  the  same  time  the  business  leader  cau- 
tions against  any  feeling  that  the  legacy  of 
HemlsFalr  can  be  reaped  without  an  expendi- 
ture of  effort  in  the  future. 

San  Antonio's  citizens  should  realize,  be 
warns,  "that  Jobs — created  by  Industry  with 
workers  initially  trained  through  a  still  finer 
school  system  supported  by  a  strong  and  ca- 
pable city  and  county  government — offer  the 
only  worthwhile  future  for  the  Individual." 

And  In  an  apparent  reference  to  the  prob- 
ability that  controversy  may  follow  on  the 
heels  of  HemlsFalr.  Zachry,  who  holds  the 
respect  of  both  City  Hall  and  its  foes, 
observes ; 

'The  politicians  virtll  better  realize  that  the 
planks  on  which  they  run  must  lead  to  clty- 
buildlng.  not  to  its  destruction.  .  .  .  That  to 
reach  for  power  you  must  stand  on  founda- 
tions of  concrete  and  not  on  ashes." 

Zachry  leaves  no  doubt  but  that  he  feels 
that  now  is  the  time  for  the  community  to 
build  on  the  very  positive  and  substantial 
achievements  of  HemlsFalr  and  not  to  bicker 
over  incidental  mistakes  of  the  past. 

Some  of  the  most  heart-warming  Influences 
of  HemlsFalr  may  not  be  appreciated  fully  for 
many  years.  Zachry  touches  on  this  possibility 
when  he  muses: 

"You'll  never  be  able  to  know  how  a  visit  to 
the  fair  may  have  motivated  some  young- 
ster .  .  .  gotten  him  out  of  his  rut  .  .  .  given 
him  a  chance  to  see  the  wonderful  future  that 
lies  ahead." 

"HemlsFalr  Is  a  success.  It  is  all  that  its 
progenitors  hoped  It  would  be,"  says  Gon- 
zalez, who  triggered  the  official  drive  to  biilld 
an  "Inter  American  Pair." 

The  Congressman  recalls  that  "San  An- 
tonio was  a  city  that  needed  a  shot  in  arm." 
For  30  years,  he  p>olnt8  out,  it  had  been  grow- 
ing only  at  a  very  slow  pace,  and  had  declined 
in  Importance  to  a  "position  far  behind  that 
of  Houston.  Dallas  and  Ft.  Worth." 

He  continues: 
"Not  only  had  the  economy  lagged,  but  the 


dty  had  been  torn  by  a  chronic  political  dlvi- 
siveness.  and  had  develop>ed  a  tired,  fatalistic 
outlook. 

"Few  people  believed  San  Antonio  had  a  fu- 
ture; not  many  appeared  to  care." 

Gonzalez  at  the  start  saw  four  missions 
for  HemlsFalr: 

That  HemlsFalr  "would  convince  the  city 
after  30  years  of  malaise  that  it  could  con- 
ceive of  and  carry  out  a  big  project.  It  would 
erase  the  fatalism  that  the  community  de- 
veloped after  having  lost  the  Texas  Cen- 
tennial to  Dallas  in  1936" 

That  HemlsFalr  "would  be  something 
everyone  could  support,  something  that 
would  heal  the  dlvlsiveness  that  had  for 
many  years  prevented  community  prog- 
ress .  . 

That  HemlsFalr  '"would  bring  in  enormovi.s 
revenues  and  raise  the  general  level  of  San 
Antonio's  economy-  -wages  would  be  higher, 
sales  higher,  building  construction  higher, 
and  the  general  level  of  prosperity  much 
greater." 

That  HemlsFalr  "would  produce  the  mo- 
•nentum  the  city  had  lost  In  the  30s.  and 
must  have  In  order  to  become  the  great  city 
It  had  been  and  should  be  today,  and  must 
be  tomorrow." 

As  HemlsFalr  closes  Gonzalez  is  convinced 
that  It  has  fulfilled  these  aspirations. 

"People  became  excited,  and  wanted  to  get 
involved."  he  relates.  ""They  wanted  to  help 
and  they  were  willing  to  pay  for  it.  A  spirit 
of  optimism,  of  belief  that  San  Antonio  could 
do  something  big  and  in  a  big  way  was  born 
.  .  .  fatalism  and  dlvlsiveness  were  swept 
away." 

He  continues: 

"HemlsFalr  did  bring  in  enormous  reve- 
nues. There  was  a  construction  boom — $150 
million  In  building  projects  went  up  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  fair. 

"Six  million  people  visited  HemlsFalr  and 
most  of  them  would  have  never  come  to  San 
Antonio  at  all  in  1968  had  it  not  been  for 
HemlsFalr.  Thousands  of  new  Jobs  opened  up. 
For  the  first  time  labor  became  a  commodity 
in  short  supply." 

Gonzalez  recalled  that  when  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1961  the  "Help  Wanted"  ad- 
vertisements in  the  Express  and  News  "ran 
less  than  a  half  page,  seldom  more  than 
three-quarters."  Today,  he  notes,  they  run 
"two  and  three  pages." 

The  Congressman  points  out  the  city  has. 
meanwhile,  realized  enormous  revenues  from 
sales  taxes  and  small  towns  all  around  San 
Antonio  are  enjoying  a  HemlsFalr  boom. 

Pointing  out  that  the  general  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity  in  San  Antonio  has  progressed 
far  more  in  the  past  five  years  than  In  any 
previous  comparable  period,  he  declares: 

"Finally,  HemlsFalr  did  create  a  momen- 
tum that  San  Antonio  has  long  missed.  There 
Is  a  vibrant  air  about  the  city,  a  confidence 
in  the  future.  The  confidence  is  based  on  the 
knowledge  that  we  have  done  something  big, 
and  that  the  future  holds  nothing  but  good 
for  us. 

"Those  new  homes,  new  shopping  ventures, 
new  hotels  and  restaurants,  that  new  river 
development,  and  all  the  rest  would  never 
have  existed  without  HemlsFalr.  San  Antonio 
is  moving  now!"' 

Concluding,  the  congressman  argrues  that 
"there  is  more  to  HemlsFalr  than  a  balance 
sheet,"  and  he  asserts: 

""If  there  are  losses,  they  will  be  covered 
by  the  underwriters  of  the  fair,  not  the  tax- 
payers of  the  city.  The  risks  were  recognized 
by  the  underwriters,  but  when  they  signed 
their  agreements  they  were,  as  I  was,  look- 
ing not  at  the  ledger  but  at   the  future 

""I  dont  think  that  there  are  any  regrets." 

Praising  HemlsFalr  as  an  aesthetic  success 
which  ""was  unique  In  Its  theme  and  out- 
standing in  its  makeup,"  is  U.S.  Sen.  Ralph 
Yarborough  who  predicts : 

""San  Antodlo  will  doubtless  continue  to 
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reap  tourism  and  other  benefits  frc«n  Hemls- 
Falr even  after  It  Is  closed." 

"The  fair,"  the  senior  senator  concludes, 
"has  been  a  real  asset  for  Texas." 

Yarborough  finds  It  '"unfortunate"  that  the 
fair  had  turnouts  that  were  ""sometimes  dis- 
appointing." 

An  Insight  into  the  '"Image-making  values 
of  the  fair  Is  provided  by  Julian  Read,  one 
of  the  ranking  public  relations  executives  of 
the  Southwest  who  has  had  broad  contact 
with  both  the  great  and  the  Email  of  the 
press  and  TV. 

"The  fair,"  he  relates,  ""has  helped  rivet 
the  attention  of  outsiders  who  have  never 
been  charmed  by  Texas  on  the  river,  San  An- 
tonio and  the  fair  is  an  entity.  In  the  future 
national  Image  of  the  city  the  river  is  an 
integral  part." 
Read  continues: 

"I've  spent  lots  of  time  this  summer  with 
those  cynical  rascals  from  the  East  and  that 
river  disarms  them.  That  Is  part  of  the  Image 
they  have  of  San  Antonio  now — a  plus  that 
is  an  endearing  thing." 

Mayor  W.  W.  McAllister  paused  during  a 
round  at  the  fair  last  week  to  capsule  his 
own  appraisal  of  what  It  has  done  for  the 
city. 

"Specifically,"  he  observes,  "one  of  the 
greatest  benefits  San  Antonio  has  received 
and  will  be  enjoying  for  years  and  years  is 
the  first  completely  cooperative  effort  of  the 
whoae  citizenship  in  a  move  that  all  recog- 
nized as  having  a  tremendous  potential  for 
the  city  . . . 

"Never  before  In  the  history  of  our  city 
has  there  been  such  unified  and  enthusiastic 
support  for  a  move  that  has  such  potential 
for  the  future  growth  and  development  of  our 
city." 

The  mayor  jxiints  out  that  studies  show 
that  more  than  2  million  visitors  have  come 
to  HemlsFalr  from  outside  of  the  state  and 
"practically  without  exception  they  left  as 
friends  and  enthusiastic  about  San  Antonio." 
The  mayor  reports  that  he  has  received  sev- 
eral hundred  letters  from  happy  visitors  who 
were  impressed  not  only  with  the  beauties  and 
design  of  HemlsFalr.  but  have  also  "appre- 
ciated the  charm  of  San  Antonio,  the  beauty 
and  development  of  the  river  and  the  friend- 
liness of  the  citizens." 

McAllister  feels  that  special  conunendation 
Is  due  the  city's  police  department  for  "the 
careful  way  In  which  protection  was  afforded 
our  citizens  and  visitors  and  the  unfailing 
courtesy  they  offered  all  of  those  who  con- 
tacted them  for  information  or  help." 

Finally,  referring  to  the  HemlsFalr  build- 
ings which  will  remain  on  the  site,  the  mayor 
concludes : 

"The  physical  legacy  to  the  City  of  San 
Antonio  is  worth  millions  of  dollars  and  will 
Inspire  uses  that  probably  could  never  have 
been  developed  if  improvements  of  this  kind 
had  been  submitted  to  the  voters  as  a  bond 
Issue." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  everyone 
who  visited  HemisPair  was  entertained 
and  enlightened  and  just  plain  impressed 
by  that  they  saw.  Most  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Texas  delegation  were  able  to 
attend.  Several  of  my  good  friends  are 
unable  to  be  on  the  floor  at  this  time, 
but  they  have  given  me  some  of  their 
impressions  of  HemisFair  and  I  include 
their  statements  at  this  point.  I  would 
also  like  to  include  a  statement  from  that 
fine  Representative  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Barratt  O'Hara,  the  "Mexican  Sham- 
rock": 

Statement  by  Mr.  Fisher 

I  join  with  my  colleague.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  in 
praising  the  accomplishments  of  the  World's 
Pair  which  was  just  concluded  in  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.  While  the  number  of  visitors  fell 
a  little  short  of  expectations,  the  exposition 


win   go  down   In   hUtory   as   a   truly  great 
success. 

For  this  fact  much  credit  Is  due  our  col- 
league Henry  Gonzalez,  the  great  mayor  of 
San  Antonio,  Walter  McAllister,  and  literally 
scores  of  other  civic  leaders  In  the  Alamo  City 
who  contributed  so  much,  financially  and 
otherwise,  to  the  success  of  the  fair.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas,  Hon.  John  Connally.  played 
an  Important  role,  and  played  It  well. 

This  la  not  the  proper  time  or  place  to 
list  the  names  of  those  who  should  be  cred- 
ited with  major  roles  In  HemlsFalr  68.  I  sim- 
ply join  In  paying  my  respects  to  the  citizens 
of  San  Antonio  who  did  the  utmost  in  unified 
efforts  to  make  that  great  exopsltlon  a  suc- 
cess. They  can  take  pride  In  what  was  ac- 
complished on  thU  the  250th  anniversary  of 
San  Antonio — the  cradle  of  Texas  liberty. 

Statement  by  the  Honorable  Earle  Cabell 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  join  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Texas,  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez, in  his  praise  of  HemisFair. 

And  may  I  preface  my  remarks  by  saying 
that  the  success  of  this  undertaking  was 
due  in  no  small  part  to  the  untiring  and 
effective  efforts  of  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

It  has  been  Mrs.  Cabell's  and  my  pleasure 
to  have  attended  many  fairs  and  expositions, 
both  within  and  without  the  United  States. 
But  never  have  we  attended  a  more  Interest- 
ing or  more  carefully  planned  one  than 
HemlsFalr  '68. 

Every  conceivable  attention  was  given  to 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  those  in 
attendance.  The  grounds  were  spotlessly 
clean,  the  design  and  decor  of  the  buildings 
were  colorful  and  in  keeping  with  the  charm 
and  traditions  of  old  San  Antonio  with  Its 
Spanish  and  Mexican  traditions. 

HemlsFalr  accurately  and  beautifully  de- 
pleted the  theme  of  "The  Confluence  of  Cul- 
tures of  the  Americas." 

It  was  a  credit  not  only  to  San  Antonio 
and  Texas,  but  also  to  our  Nation,  and  its 
contribution  to  international  good  will  will 
pay  dividends  for  many  years  to  come. 


Statement  by  Mr.  Patman 
HemlsFalr  '68  closed  on  October  6  after 
a  wonderfully  successful  run  of  184  days.  As 
one  who  had  the  privilege  of  attending  this 
splendid  exposition.  I  was  able  to  witness 
first-hand  Its  outstanding  cultural  and  rec- 
reational benefits  which  alone  would  have 
justified  its  existence.  But  more  Important 
than  this  Is  the  remarkable  contribution 
which  HemisPair  '68  has  made  in  fostering 
international  understanding  and  goodwill. 
This  great  fair  was  an  Invaluable  exercise  in 
friendship  among  all  of  the  countries  of  the 
Americas — North.  South,  and  Central — and 
I  am  certain  that  the  Investment  of  time, 
effort  and  financial  resources  which  made  it 
possible  will  continue  to  pay  rich  dividends 
for  many  years  to  come. 

The  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are 
bound  together,  not  only  by  geography,  but 
by  a  common  background  and  common  goals. 
We  are  the  nations  of  the  New  World— aU 
having  been  formed  very  recently  when  meas- 
ured against  the  time-frame  of  world  history. 
It  Is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
were  able  to  join  with  our  fellow  nations  in 
this  eventful  year  to  share  the  best  of  our 
arts,  our  technologies,  our  Ideas,  and  our 
hopes  for  the  future.  For  184  days  the  theme 
of  HemlsFalr  '68  was  magnificently  realized — 
the  Confluence  of  Civilizations  In  the 
Americas.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  meaningful 
event  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new 
awareness  and  appreciation  of  our  neighbors 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  my  special  congratulations  to  the 
Honorable  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  who  represents 
the  host  city  for  HemlPalr  '68.  San  Antonio. 
His  untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  exposi- 
tion helped  to  make  It  so  successful,  and  his 


fine  contributions  to  this  productive  gather- 
ing of  nations  of  the  Americas  merit  the 
thanks  of  all  our  citizens. 

STATEMENT     BY     MR.     O'HARA     OF     ILLINOIS 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  my  good  friend 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  and  others  of  my 
colleagues  in  giving  expression  of  the  na- 
tional joy  and  pride  in  the  success  of  Hemls- 
Falr 1968  At  a  time  when  there  was  so  much 
unrest  and  uneasy  struggle  In  the  world.  It 
was  indeed  heartening  that  people  in  such 
large  numbers,  coming  from  every  state  In 
the  Union  and  many  foreign  countries,  vis- 
ited San  Antonio,  pilgrims  as  It  were  to  a 
shrine  of  peace  and  good  will. 

HemlsFalr  1968  marked  with  dramatic 
emphasis  the  realization  of  a  dream  of  400 
years  ago  that  from  South  to  North  America 
there  should  be  a  highway  and  thus,  as  the 
peoples  of  two  cultures  got  to  know  one  an- 
other, there  would  be  that  peace  and  under- 
standing that  come  only  when  there  Is  a 
brotherhood  dedicated  to  a  common  interest. 
HemlsFalr  1968  was  the  only  world's  fair 
approved  for  1968  by  the  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Expositions,  and  It  Is  proper  that  to- 
day we  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  express  our  appreciation  to  the 
Bureau. 

The  City  Council  of  San  Antonio  author- 
ized and  the  voters  approved  a  $30  million 
bond  issue  to  finance  HemisFair  1968,  and 
It  is  proper  that  today  we  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  should  express  our  ap- 
preciation to  the  city  council  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  San  Antonio. 

The  State  legislature  of  Texas  appropriated 
$10  million,  and  to  the  State  legislature  goes 
the  appreciation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Finally,  the  Congress  acted  and  gave  the 
go-ahead  command.  Too  much  credit  cannot 
be  given  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Mr. 
Gonzalez.  On  November  20.  1967.  I  said  from 
this  well:  "I  doubt,  despite  the  great  worthi- 
ness of  the  project,  whether  it  would  have 
received  the  backing  of  this  body  had  it  not 
been  for  the  great  popularity  of  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez." 

Now.  at  the  close  of  the  fair,  when  we  cele- 
brate Its  outstanding  success.  I  would  repeat 
that  observation.  In  the  long  years  of  my 
service  in  this  body.  I  have  known  of  no 
Member  who  enjoyed  a  higher  measure  of 
respect.  He  Is  modest  and  unassuming,  IB 
thoroughly  dedicated  to  the  Usk  of  repre- 
senting truly  and  well  his  constituents,  is 
able  in  debate  and  the  discharge  of  his  legis- 
lative duties  arid  IS  so  Industrious  and  hard 
working  that  his  office  seems  to  have  no  clos- 
ing time." 

To  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  to  those  who 
built  and  managed  HemisPair  1968,  and  to 
our  colleague.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  our  hearty 
congratulations. 


Statement  by  Mr.  Kazen 
I  rise  to  Join  my  colleagtie  from  Texas.  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  in  paying  tribute  to  all  the  people 
who  contributed  to  the  realization  of  a  great 
dream— a  World's  Pair  In  San  Antonio.  Now 
that  HemisPair  '68  has  officially  closed  Its 
gates  we  can  look  back  with  pride  to  the  con- 
tribution made  by  so  many  individuals  and 
organizations.  This  magnificent  spectacular 
drew  millions  of  people  from  this  country, 
and.  indeed,  from  all  over  the  world.  They 
came  to  San  Antonio  to  see  a  great  World's 
Fair  and  they  were  not  disappointed.  The 
theme  of  this  fair,  as  you  know,  was  the  "Con- 
fluence of  Civilizations  In  the  Americas."  It 
portrayed  very  vividly  the  history  of  the  New 
World,  where  we  have  been,  where  we  are  and 
a  glimpse  into  where  we  are  heading.  Those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  visit  this  great 
Worlds  Fair  understand  a  little  better  why  we 
take  such  great  pride  In  being  Americans,  and 
I  believe  that  our  sister  nations  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  can  appreciate  us  a  little 
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more  for  the  good  neighbors  that  we  strive 
to  be. 

It  also  gave  people  an  opportunity  to  see 
this  part  of  the  great  Southwest,  to  meet  Its 
friendly  people,  and  to  mingle  freely  and 
sense,  feel,  live,  and  be  a  part  of  this  tremen- 
dous culture  which  they  undoubtedly  had 
heard  about  but  never  had  the  opportunity 
of  relishing 

The  success  of  this  International  spectacu- 
lar was  due  In  no  small  measure  to  the  ef- 
forts of  my  colleague  from  Texas  for  hU  un- 
tiring work  In  Its  behalf  In  the  Halls  of 
Congress  and  elsewhere  To  the  distinguished 
Governor  of  Texas,  the  Honorable  John  B. 
Connally,  who  served  as  the  commissioner 
general  of  the  fair,  who  gave  so  greatly  of  his 
Ume  and  talents  and  who  left  no  stone  tin- 
turned  to  Insure  the  successful  culmination 
of  this  project.  To  the  mayor  of  San  Antonio 
and  the  city  council,  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  of  HemlsPslr. 
to  Senators  Yarbcrouch  and  Towkr.  to  Am- 
bassador Ed  Clark,  to  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  Texas  Legislature,  to  the 
exhibitors,  to  the  news  media,  and  those  men 
of  vision  and  faith  who  underwrote  the  entire 
production  and.  finally,  I  want  to  commend 
tha  pe<vUe  of  San  Antonio  and  south  lexas 
for  putUog  their  best  foot  forward  in  a  great 
cooperative  venture  which  will  continue  to 
bring  them  praise  and  honor  for  years  to 
come 

Statbmint  bt  Hon.  Cument  J.  Zablocki 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Hknrt  B.  Gonzalez.  Indeed  deserves  to  be 
Included  In  the  tribute  we  pay  here  today 
to  HemlsPalr  '68  Certainly  his  unflagging 
efforts  have  had  much  to  do  with  Hemls- 
Palr's  tremendous  success. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  which  considered  the  legislation 
providing  for  Federal  participation  in  the 
HemisFalr,  I  can  attest  to  the  fact  that  Con- 
gressman Gonzalez  was  Instrumental  in  se- 
curing its  approval  In  committee  and  its 
ultimate  passage  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

He  persuaded  the  members  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  the  constructive  and  posi- 
tive effect  that  HemisFalr  would  have  on  re- 
lations with  our  neighbors  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. His  predictions  were  truly  borne  out 
for  the  HemisFalr  has  Indeed  promoted  bet- 
ter relations  and  closer  cooperation  among 
nations  of  the  Western  hemisphere. 

The  people  of  San  Antonio — and  the  en- 
tire State  of  Texas — are  to  be  congratulated 
for  their  successful  efforts  in  providing  the 
United  States  and  the  Republics  of  the 
Americas  with  such  a  Qne  International  meet- 
ing place  as  HemisFalr  1968. 

Our  colleague.  Congressman  Gonzalez,  de- 
serves special  commendation  for  his  vision 
and  energy  in  making  the  HemisFalr  pos- 
sible. 

Statement  bt   Mr.  Roybal 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  add  a 
personal  note  of  congratulations  to  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  the  State  of  Texas. 
U.S.  Representative  Henry  B.  Oonzalxz,  on 
the  achievement  of  his  magnificent  dream 
of  HemisFalr.  1968,  San  Antonio's  interna- 
tional exposition. 

Originally  proposed  by  Henry  Gonzalez 
in  1962  to  celebrate  the  2S0th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  San  Antonio.  HemisFalr. 
1968.  carried  out  the  theme:  "The  Confluence 
of  Civilizations  in  the  Americas" — a  unique 
and  distinctive  world's  fair  keyed  to  telling 
the  hemispheric  story  of  our  heritage  of  free- 
dom and  dignity. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  had  the  honor  of  supporting 
the  resolution  authorizing  HemisFalr  1968. 
both  In  committee  and  when  It  came  before 
the  House  for  consideration. 

Under  the  dynamic  leadership  provided  by 
Congressman    Gonzalez,    this    proposal    was 


endorsed  by  the  Congress  as  a  showcase  of 
the  diversified  cultures  of  Pan  America — his- 
tory, art.  Industry,  commerce,  and  economic 
development  of  each  of  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere,  and  the  significant  contributions 
to  Its  development  from  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa. 

I  believe  that  President  Johnson  caught 
much  of  the  meaning  and  spirit  behind 
Henry  Gonzalez'  dream  project  when  he 
stated: 

"The  New  World  nations  are  brothers  In 
history,  friends  In  commerce,  and  partners 
in  aspiration.  San  Antonio's  'Fair  of  the 
Americas'.  HemisFalr  1968,  will  celebrate 
this  partnership.  Dedicated  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  social,  economic,  and  cultural 
well-being  of  all  peoples  of  the  Americas,  it 
will  be  a  living  example  of  our  nation's  policy 
of  Inter-American  cooperation." 

Because  of  the  outstanding  success  of 
HemlsPalr  1968,  I  would  like  to  Include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  San  Antonlan  on  September  26, 
1968,  written  by  Mr.  William  R.  Slnkln,  vice 
chairman  of  the  board,  HemisFalr  '68,  and 
outlining  the  many  Immediate  and  long 
range  achievements  of  Henry  Gonzalez'  dream 
project: 

"HEMisFAnt:   greatest  single  progressive 

FORCE 

"(By  William  Slnkln) 

"HemlsPalr  '88.  San  Antonio's  World's  Pair, 
was  culturally,  economically  and  politically 
the  greatest  single  progressive  force  ever 
experienced  by  our  community.  As  we  draw 
to  a  close.  It  Is  Imperative  that  certain  po- 
sitions and  certain  facets  of  the  operation 
of  this  project  be  put  into  proper  focus.  A 
discussion  of  various  broad  facets  of  the  Pair 
would  be  helpful  in  determining  an  area 
of  understanding  for  anyone  who  has  an 
Interest  In  Its  program.  Its  policies,  its  op- 
erations and  its  results. 

"Organization 

"San  Antonio  Fair.  Inc.,  is  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration organized  in  1964  to  operate  Hemls- 
Palr. It  is  directed  by  an  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  20  members  who  have  served  for  as 
long  as  seven  years  without  pay  or  compen- 
sation In  any  manner  whatsoever. 

••HemlsPalr  operates  under  the  strictest 
•no  conflict  of  interest'  policy  ever  adopted 
by  any  major  exposition.  No  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  can  do  business  with 
the  Fair  directly  or  indirectly.  This  policy 
has  never  been  violated  during  the  entire 
history  of  this  exposition. 

••The  Executive  Committee  is  responsible 
for  the  policy  decisions  and  management  Is 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  policy  de- 
cisions. The  ultimate  responsibility  rests  with 
the  Executive  Committee. 

"Underwriting 

"Through  a  program  of  underwriting  the 
business  community  of  San  Antonio  guar- 
anteed the  loans  to  San  Antonio  Pair.  Inc., 
by  underwriting  approximately  $8  million 
worth  of  guarantees  for  a  $4'i  million  loan 
from  all  of  the  banks  of  San  Antonio  who 
participated  as  a  group. 

"There  were  three  underwrl  tings  because 
of  the  lack  of  operating  capital  generated  by 
the  first  underwriting,  and  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  we  will  not  detail  each  of  the  under- 
WTltlngs  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  private 
sector  of  this  community,  and  not  the  city 
nor  the  taxpayer,  will  absorb  approximately 
a  S5'2   million  loss. 

"The  first  underwriters  will  probably  lose 
about  lO'r  of  their  commitment. 

"The  second  underwriting,  different  from 
the  first  and  the  third  in  that  It  Involved 
the  purchase  and  repurchase  of  tickets,  will 
project  a  loss  of  approximately  601^  to  70^^ 
of  those  involved. 

"The  third  underwriting,  as  it  appears 
now,  win  probably  t>e  a  total  loss  for  every- 
one who  signed  and  here  It  must  be  pointed 
out  that  those  who  participated  In  the  third 


underwriting  Just  60  days  before  the  Pair 
was  closing,  knew  full  well  the  total  risk 
that  they  were  taking  and  yet,  because  they 
believed  In  the  Fair  and  its  contribution  to 
the  community,  pledged  $3  million  to  keep 
the  Pair  going  and  help  pay  Its  bills. 

"This  was  an  unparalleled  declaration  of 
confidence  that  must  truly  be  a  touch-stone 
of  courage  for  the  business  community  of 
San  Antonio. 

"Tower  operation 

••Recently  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  about  the  Tower  operation  and 
the  monies  due  the  City  of  San  Antonio  from 
San  Antonio  Pair,  Inc.,  for  tickets  redeemed 
by  the  Pair  out  of  bonus  books  sold  before 
the  Pair  opened. 

"The  Tower  occupies  approximately  36.000 
sq.  ft,  of  space  on  the  Hemls-grounds  and 
at  the  going  rental  of  $7.00  per  sq.  ft.  (the 
actual  cost  to  HemlsPalr  for  preparation, 
etc.)  this  would  mean  that  the  Tower  was 
occupying  approximately  $250,000  worth  of 
Income  producing  land.  No  rent  was  received 
by  the  Pair  for  this  area. 

"In  terms  of  monies  due  to  the  city  by 
the  Fair  for  the  redeemed  tickets,  there  Is 
no  question.  However,  the  amount  Is  not 
$303,000.  but  approximately  $215,000  because 
In  a  letter  dated  September  19th.  1967.  the 
Pair  went  on  record  committing  itself  to  re- 
deem the  adult  tickets  at  75  cents  and  the 
children's  tickets  at  37 ',i  cents, 

"It  should  be  pointed  out  also  that  the 
Pair  promoted  the  bonus  books  at  approxi- 
mately a  40 T  discount  In  order  to  Increase 
the  sales  and,  as  a  result,  only  makes  back 
approximately  60  cents  on  the  adult  tickets 
and  30  cents  on  the  children's  tickets. 

"As  of  August  23rd,  the  Pair  Corporation 
owed  the  city  $215,527  and  on  that  date  It 
began  to  p>ay  the  city  all  of  the  current  re- 
demptions. There  was  never  any  formal 
agreement  putting  the  monies  due  the  city 
in  trust  and  it  would  be  fitting  to  point  out 
some  other  pertinent  statistics  regarding  the 
relation  between  the  Tower  operation  and 
HemlsPalr  '68.  The  Tower  cost  approximately 
$5  "2  million. 

"Visitor  impact 

"It  should  be  pointed  out  further  that  the 
Tower  would  never  have  enjoyed  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  approximately  two  million 
visitors  without  HemlsPalr  having  spent  over 
$21 2  million  for  a  total  promotion  of  the 
Pair,  including  the  Tower. 

•Freely  admitting  that  the  Pair  owed  the 
city  $215,000  for  the  Tower  operation,  what  Is 
the  taxpayer's  position  if  this  amount  is  not 
paid?  Certainly  It  should  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration that  the  Tower  occupied  land 
worth  $250,000  in  rental  during  the  Pair. 
Furthermore,  the  Pair  received  no  percentage 
whatsoever  from  food  sold  In  the  Tower,  al- 
though the  Pair's  promotional  effort  brought 
It  nearly  two  million  visitors. 

"After  the  Pair,  the  cost  of  operating  the 
Tower  based  on  feasibility  studies  made  ear- 
lier Indicate  that  there  will  be  about  $875.- 
000:  $618,000  for  principal  and  Interest,  and 
$357  000  for  operational  cost. 

"It  is  estimated  that  approximately  950.000 
visitors  win  come  to  the  Tower  after  the 
Pair,  and  within  a  few  short  years,  because 
of  HemlsPalr,  the  city  will  have  an  asset 
which  will  clear  $500,000  or  more  annually 
for  the  taxpayers.  The  city  will  not  only  have 
a  striking  and  permanent  tourist  attraction, 
but  a  substantial  source  of  revenue. 

"Urban  renewal 

"Because  HemlsPalr  generated  the  most 
exciting  and  accelerated  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram in  the  South,  untold  additional  bene- 
fits yet  to  be  counted  will  accrue  to  San 
Antonio. 

"There  was  a  $2  million  urban  renewal 
Item  In  the  bond  Issue  which  generated  land 
acquisition  expenditures  approximately  in 
the  amount  of  $12.5  million.  395  families 
were  re-located  with  208  families  going  into 
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private  rentals  and  136  families  buying  their 
own  homes.  Only  3  families  went  back  to 
other  slum  areas. 

'"There  were  ?68  businesses  re-located  and 
their  particular  re-location  generated  over 
$3  million  worth  of  new  buildings. 

••Furthermore,  HemlsPalr  generated  an  ad- 
ditional $2  million  worth  of  credits  for  the 
city  by  the  work  it  did  on  the  waterways, 
the  paving,  the  lighting,  the  land-scaplng 
and  other  Items,  so  that  this  $2  million  In 
turn  wrtll  produce  another  $4  million  urban 
renewal  activity. 

•'This  means  that  the  city  will  gain  addi- 
tional credits  for  such  programs  as  Rosa 
Verde,  Vista  Verde  and  approximately  $3  mil- 
lion for  Model  Cities. 

"Economic  benefits 
••When  one  begins  to  analyze  the  economic 
benefits  against  the  debt  that  the  Pair  owed 
the    city,     the    long    range    result    Is    Im- 
meastu-able. 

•When  the  Pair  closes  its  doors  on  October 
6th,  it  will  turn  over  approximately  $12  mil- 
lion worth  of  renovations,  land-scaplng, 
waterways.  Improvements  and  buildings  on 
the  Pair  grounds.  These  were  paid  for  by  the 
Fair  Corporation  without  resorting  to  any 
tax  dollar. 

'•The  city  will  receive  an  additional  urban 
renewal  credit  of  $2  million  and  as  indicated 
by  the  story  in  the  newspajjers  of  Saturday, 
September  14th,  a  tremendous  Increase  for 
sales  tax  funds.  An  amount  of  $1,757,48996 
was  paid  to  the  city  and  this  represented 
nearly  $400,000  more  than  anticipated  and 
certainly  this  and  more  can  be  attributed  to 
HemisFalr. 

"Based  on  this  first  payment,  the  Increased 
sales  tax  revenue  to  San  Antonio  directly 
attributed  to  the  Pair  will  be  close  to  $1 
million, 

"One  of  the  most  significant  economic 
contributions  that  the  Pair  has  made  is  that 
It  stopped  the  deterioration  of  the  central 
section  of  the  City  of  San  Antonio  and  laid 
a  foundation  for  tremendous  thrust  of  new 
building  and  construction. 

'•One  need  only  point  to  the  new  $7.5  mil- 
lion Palaclo  del  Rio  Hotel.  La  Posado.  or 
La  Qulnta  to  come  up  to  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately $10  million  worth  of  new  housing 
facilities  In  the  downtown  section  of  San 
Antonio. 

"Also  such  major  facilities  as  Joske's  of 
Texas  spent  nearly  $2  million  furbishing  for 
the  Pair. 

"Add  to  this  the  tremendous  renovation 
and  beautlficatlon  done  by  other  private  en- 
titles and  their  total  would  come  to  close  to 
$13  or  $14  million,  which  would  Include  the 
vast  Improvements  on  the  River. 

"Six  years  ago,  downtown  property  taxes 
were  drastically  reduced  because  of  the  lack 
of  economic  activity.  Within  the  past  year 
and  a  half,  the  city  has  Increased  tax  valu- 
ations as  much  as  60  % . 

"All  this  means  that  there  Is  an  Increased 
tax  base  now  available  to  produce  more 
money  for  the  City  of  San  Antonio.  No  one 
^an  safely  predict  how  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  additional  this  repre- 
sents. 

•Add  the  fact  that  there  has  been,  since 
1964,  approximately  $50  million  worth  of  new 
construction  directly  attributed  to  the  Pair: 
add  the  fact  that  the  equivalent  of  10,000 
new  Jobs  for  four  years  was  created  con- 
tributing more  than  $20  million  to  the  wage 
earners:  and  add  the  fact  that  approximately 
6.000,000  visitors  came  to  one  of  the  great 
expositions  of  this  century  and  will  carry  the 
message  of  this  artistic  success  everywhere 
In  the  world. 

"Add  all  of  this  against  the  debt  due  the 
city  and  who  can  challenge  the  contribution 
of  HemlsPalr  '68  to  the  economic  future  of 
San  Antonio,  and  who  can  question  the  tre- 
mendous return  that  the  city  is  getting  in  the 
form  of  nearly  $100  million  worth  of  eco- 
nomic assets  for  an  Investment  of  $600,000. 


"And  speaking  of  the  city,  no  story  of 
HemlsPalr  could  be  complete  without  em- 
phasizing the  total  cooperation  which  Hemls- 
Palr received  from  the  City  Council.  Prom 
the  beginning,  they  realized  the  Importance, 
the  significance  and  the  dimension  of  this 
great  project  and  gave  unstlntlngly  of  their 
confidence  and  their  supp>ort.  Without  the 
city  leadership  HemlsPalr  could  not  have 
been  built. 

"Tower  costs 

"A  very  pertinent  fact  should  also  be 
under-scored.  The  debt  to  the  city  for  main- 
tenance and  rent  for  the  Tower  tickets  out 
of  bonus  books  and  for  utilities  will  prob- 
ably be  close  to  $800,000.  If  not  a  single  penny 
were  paid  against  this  debt.  It  would  mean 
that  each  taxpayer  of  Bexar  County  paid 
approximately  one  dollar  out  of  their  pocket 
to  produce  this  magnificent  project.  It  should 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  this  debt  will 
be  reduced  and  that  any  accusation  that 
HemlsPalr  will  eventually  cost  the  taxpayer 
money  Is  fallacious  and  misleading. 

"Incalculable  assets 
"The  new  Jobs,  the  visitors,  the  new  con- 
struction, the  tremendous  amount  of  cul- 
tural participation  by  so  many  countries  of 
the  world,  the  new  thrust  and  confidence  are 
Incalculable  assets  that  have  no  price. 

"The  estimated  attendance  for  HemlsPalr 
was  7.2  million.  We  will  probably  get  6  mil- 
lion people  through  the  gates,  a  respectable 
amount  but  short  of  our  goal.  HemisFalr  will 
probably  show  a  loss  of  about  $6,400,000  and 
there  are  two  major  Items  contributing  to 
this  loss. 

"There  was  an  over-run  on  construction  of 
approximately  $3  million  which  came  from 
the  utter  necessity  of  getting  the  Pair  ready 
to  open  on  time  as  there  could  be  no  delay  In 
this. 

"Attendance  falling  short  by  approximately 
1.5  million  people  which  would  have  meant 
another  $3  million  or  more  to  the  Fair. 

"A  combination  of  these  two  factors  made 
It  difficult,  If  not  Impossible,  for  the  Pair 
to  meet  all  of  its  obligations,  including  the 
city's,  on  time  or  In  full. 

•'And  It  should  be  emphasized  again,  be- 
cause of  the  myopic  position  of  a  disgruntled 
few,  that  whatever  loss  occurs  from  the  total 
operation,  be  it  six  million  or  more,  95*^  of  it 
will  be  borne  by  the  private  sector  of  this 
community  and  not  the  taxpayer.  Again,  this 
was  not  a  taxpayer's  loss,  but  was  a  loss  borne 
by  the  business  and  financial  community  of 
San  Antonio. 

"Optimism 

"Based  on  many  discussions  and  upon  the 
revelation  of  many  attitudes.  It  Is  safe  to 
say  that  the  financial  psyche  of  this  com- 
munity has  not  been  damaged  one  bit.  There 
Is  an  optimism  and  a  determination  to  see 
that  the  economic  and  cultural  thrust  pro- 
duced by  the  Fair  will  continue  to  surge  for- 
ward In  order  to  Insure  that  our  place  in 
the  sun  will  be  permanent,  exciting  and 
meaningful. 

••It  Is  appropriate  that  some  kudos  be  given 
to  those  who  played  such  an  irreplaceable 
part  in  HemlsPalr. 

"It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with  the 
20  men  and  women  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  I  am  proud  of  my  association 
with  them.  To  my  knowledge,  there  has 
never  been  a  more  dedicated  group  In  this 
community  who  have  served  with  such  com- 
mitment to  an  idea. 

•Men  like  Marshall  Steves  did  a  remark- 
able Job  In  our  underwriting  and  carried  on 
with  such  tremendous  vigor  and  purpose 
when  succeeded  me  as  President.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Zachry  who  stepped  In  at  a  time  of  crisis 
and  gave  an  element  of  stability  when  it  was 
so  badly  needed.  And  Mr.  Tom  Frost  Jr.,  a 
courageous  captain  of  the  third  underwrit- 
ing, who  was  able  to  accomplish  a  near 
miracle  in  getting  the  additional  $3  million 
committed. 


"City  council 

"Then  there  was  the  City  Council  who 
never  faltered  in  tlieir  support  of  HemlsPalr. 

"The  Mayor  and  Congressman  Henry  B. 
Gonzalez  served  as  Honorary  Co-Chairmen 
and  without  their  support  and  their  deter- 
mination this  magnificent  project  could  not 
have  come  to  fruition.  The  City  Council  de- 
serves the  thanks  of  this  community  for  hav- 
ing produced  a  t«x  base  for  the  taxpayer 
which  will  accrue  to  their  benefit  for  years 
and  years  to  come. 

"Finally,  the  media  deserves  a  great  ac- 
colade. 

""Prom  the  beginning,  the  press,  the  radio 
and  the  television  have  been  unfailing  in 
their  support  and  unstinting  of  their  time 
in  an  effort  to  project  the  image,  the  excite- 
ment and  the  value  of  HemisFalr.  It  has 
been  a  great  seven  years  and  when  Hemls- 
Palr closes  on  a  note  of  optimism  and  posi- 
tive results,  we  shall  go  on  to  other  commit- 
ments to  make  San  Antonio,  this  wonderful 
city  of  St.  Anthony,  one  of  the  Jewels  of  this 
continent." 


AIRLINE  PILOTS  SPEAK  OUT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man fiom  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Heckler  I 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  stands  to  reason  that  airline 
pilots  ought  to  know  more  about  safety 
than  anybody  else.  In  the  last  analysis, 
it  is  the  pilot  who  is  ultimately  responsi- 
ble for  bringing  his  planeload  of  pas- 
sengers safely  in  for  a  landing,  and  pilot- 
ing the  plane  to  its  destination.  The  pilot 
who  regularly  flies  commercial  airlines  in 
and  out  of  airports  aLso  is  in  a  very  good 
position  to  judge  objectively  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  various 
existing  airports,  and  to  appraise  "their 
relative  safety. 

In  all  of  the  debate  over  ho"w  to  im- 
prove air  service  for  West  Virginia  in 
the  future,  we  have  heard  from  prac- 
tically everyone  except  those  who  fly 
more  and  know  more  about  safety  than 
anyone  else — the  pilots.  Recently,  the 
30,000-member  Airline  Pilots  Association 
ofiBcially  canvassed  their  pilots  who  fly 
in  and  out  of  the  Charleston  airport. 
Their  comments  are  very  illuminating, 
and  are  contained  in  the  following  article 
from  the  October  4  Charleston  Gazette, 
statements  by  the  president  and  officials 
of  the  Airline  Pilots  Association,  and  the 
transcript  of  a  television  discussion  by 
the  Airline  Pilots  Association : 

I  Prom  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette. 

Oct.  4,  19681 

PrLO"rs   Complain:    City"s   Airport   ""One  of 

THE  Worst"' 

(By  John  W.  Yago) 

Washington. — Commercial  airline  pilots 
who  regularly  use  Kanawha  Airport  have  con- 
demned It  as  unsafe  and  incapable  of  being 
sufficiently  Improved. 

The  Air  Line  Pilots  Assn  (ALPA)  recently 
completed  a  survey  of  Its  members,  who  rated 
Kanawha  as  one  of  the  most  unacceptable 
airports  in  the  country  from  a  safety  stand- 
point. 

"Almost  every  pilot  who  has  flown  com- 
mercial airlines  In  and  out  of  the  Charleston 
airport  complains  about  the  lack  of  safety, 
the  obstructions  and  the  weather  handi- 
caps," Charles  H.  Ruby,  president  of  the 
30,000-member  association  said  Thursday. 

"It  would  sc^m  safer  for  the  passengers 
and  the  people  In  the  area  to  look  for  a  new 
airport  at  a  different  location,  where  the  com- 
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munltles  can  pool  their  effort*  and  get  bet- 
ter Jet  service  which  la  safer,"  Ruby  added. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  la  one 
of  the  worst  In  the  country."  echoed  Theo- 
dore O.  Unnert.  director  of  engineering  and 
safety  for  the  ALPA. 

Unnert.  a  former  United  Air  Unee  pilot, 
endorsed  the  Putnam  County  site  propoaed 
for  a  midway  airport  as  Ideal  to  serve  Charles- 
ton and  Huntington. 

Kanawha  Airport  now  violates  all  of  the 
safety  standards  of  the  ALPA,  Unnert  said, 
and  Ita  location  prevent*  It  from  ever  meet- 
ing them 

Present  improvement  plans,  he  said,  are 
Inadequate  "Small  Jets  wUl  need  a  minimum 
of  6.500  feet,  dry  and  with  adequate  areas 
for  under-run  and  over-run."  Unnert  said. 
•This  la  not  poaslble  at  the  present  alte." 

Plans  for  airport  improvement  center 
around  lengthening  the  main  runway  from 
6.800  feet  to  6.300  feet. 

W.  H.  Jay.  chairman  of  ALPAs  safety  com- 
mittee. Indicated  that  this  planned  lengthen- 
ing was  not  all  gain.  Part  of  the  ground  for 
the  extra  runway  length  will  be  taken  from 
graasy  areas  now  used  for  over-run,  reducing 
tbla  safaty  area.  In  addition.  Jay  said,  the 
"touch  down  polnta"  will  be  moved  back 
100  feet  at  each  end  of  Kanawha's  main  run- 
way, meaning  that  pilots  will  have  to  put 
their  wheels  on  the  ground  100  feet  closer 
to  the  end  of  the  runway  and  the  edge  of 
the  steep   embankment   that  surrounds  the 

airport. 

Kanawha's  main  problem.  Jay  said,  la  that 
the  runway  cant  be  lengthened  enough  to 
overcome  Its  deficiencies.  About  7.000  feet  of 
runway  are  needed  for  reliable  Jet  opera- 
tions, he  said. 

Unnert  also  was  critical  of  Kanawhas 
flre-flghtlng  equl^wnent  and  its  lead-in  light- 
ing system  which  he  said  Is  deceptive  on 
days  of  poor  visibility. 

United  Air  Unes  already  has  announced 
that  Kanawha  can  expect  a  sizeable  per- 
centage of  fly-overs  when  It  starta  restricted 
Jet  service  there  next  month  and  the  pro- 
posed Improvements  won"t  alter  this  situ- 
ation. 

Howard  Kelly,  an  ALPA  staff  member  and 
former  Piedmont  Airlines  pUot.  also  en- 
dorsed  the  midway   airport  proposal. 

"A  new  regional  airport  Is  the  only  answer 
to  getting  first  class  air  service  for  the 
Charleston-Huntington  area. "  said  Kelly, 
who  learned  to  fly  at  Charleston  In  1935  and 
helped  select  the  site  for  Kanawha  Airport 

•"If  I  had  known  then  what  I  know  now.  I 
would  have,  as  a  pilot,  objected  strenuously." 
he  said. 

The  ALPA  officials  agreed  that  aircraft  de- 
velopments have  left  Kanawha  Airport  be- 
hind but  that  It  would  be  a  valuable  asset 
to  serve  general,  noncommercial  aviation  In 
the  future. 

"You  cant  use  a  DC9  at  DCS  airports." 
lilnnert  said. 

"The  Air  Line  Pilots  Assn.  Is  definitely 
against  any  amount  of  money  going  Into  that 
airport  because  It  is  money  going  down  the 
drain  and  It  won't  serve  the  safety  needs  of 
the  passengers."  Kelly  said. 

Individual  airline  pilots  have  the  choice 
of  whether  to  attempt  a  landing  at  an  air- 
port, and  the  decision  to  fly  over  Is  theirs. 

In  one  case,  pilots  for  one  airline  recently 
refused  to  operate  any  Jets  Into  the  Hartford. 
Conn.,  airport.  As  a  result,  the  airline  can- 
celed Jet  service  and  resumed  operation  of 
prop-Jet  Electras  at  Hartford. 

The  ALPA  officials  revealed  their  pilots  sur- 
vey Thursday  after  they  testified  before  Rep. 
Ken  Hechler'8  House  space  subcommittee 
which  ended  hearings  on  the  natlon"s  aero- 
nautical research  needs. 

Ruby  complained  to  the  subcommittee 
that  there  are  no  national  standards  for  air- 
port construction,  only  seta  of  guidelines 
Issued  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion covering  some  phases  of  airport  design. 


AotLiNK  Pilots  Urge  Con8Tkuction  or 
Rkgional    AniPORT   at    Midwat    3m 

Washington. — Because  of  the  hazards  of 
weather,  terrain  and  poor  visibility  almost 
all  airline  pilots  using  Kanawha  Airport 
strongly  support  the  construction  of  a  new 
regional  air  facility  midway  between  Hunt- 
ington and  Charleston. 

Charles  H  Ruby.  President  of  the  30.000 
member  Air  Une  Pilots  Association,  said 
Kanawha  Airport  was  rated  among  the  plloU 
who  fly  In  and  out  of  it  regularly  as  "one 
of  the  moat  unacceptable  airports  In  the 
country  from  a  safety  standpoint." 

The  Air  Une  Pilots  Association  president, 
himself  a  former  chief  pilot  at  National  Air- 
lines, revealed  the  results  of  a  survey  taken 
among  his  members.  Here  are  some  of  the 
comments: 

"'WORST   IN    THK    COXTNTRT" 

""There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Is  one 
of  the  worst  In  the  covmtry." 

"After  having  flown  through  Charleston. 
West  Virginia,  both  as  first  officer  and  captain 
for  Capital  and  United  Air  Unes,  I  whole- 
heartedly agree  on  a  site  midway  between 
Charleston  and  Huntington  as  a  favorable 
site  for  a  better  and  more  modern  West  Vir- 
ginia airport.'" 

"Compared  to  the  rest  of  the  airport*  in 
the  United  States  Into  which  we  operate, 
going  Into  Charlie  West  la  like  going  through 
an  obstacle  course,  even  In  an  over-powered 
airplane." 

Howard  Kelly,  former  Piedmont  Airlines 
Captain  before  Joining  the  ALPA  staff,  and 
who  learned  to  fly  In  1935  at  Charleston,  said 
Its  geographical  location  puts  Kanawha  In 
the  path  of  ground  fog  and  Industrial  smoke 
and  haze. 

REGIONAL    AIRPORT    THE    ONLY    ANSWER 

Kelly  said  the  Airline  Pilots  "are  strongly 
against  any  amount  of  money  going  Into 
Kanawha  Airport  because  It  Is  monev  going 
down  the  drain  and  It  won't  serve  the  safety 
needs  of  the  passengers.  A  new  regional  air- 
port Is  the  only  answer  to  getting  flrst  class 
service  from  the  Charleston-Huntington 
area."" 

Theodore  G.  Unnert,  Engineering  and 
Safety  Director  for  ALPA.  said  the  coming 
of  the  Jets  will  always  mean  restricted  air 
service  for  Kanawha,  even  If  the  main  run- 
way were  lengthened. 

""Obviously  such  air  carrier  service  will  not 
be  reliable  and  would  not  be  In  the  best  In- 
terest to  the  public  nor  would  spending  any 
federal  funds  or  any  other  funds  on  this 
unsafe  airport  be  Justified,"  he  declared. 

STEEP   OROPOrrS  DANGEROUS 

Captain  W.  H.  Jay.  who  Is  ALPA  Safety 
Chairman  and  also  an  active  pilot,  expressed 
concern  about  the  steep  drop  offs  at  the  ends 
of  the  runways.  "The  nature  of  the  terrain 
around  Charleston  Is  not  favorable  for  an 
airport,"  Jay  said. 

Because  of  the  hazards  from  the  ground 
fog,  smoke  and  haze  and  the  fact  that  Ka- 
nawha ha*  no  capability  of  being  enlarged 
with  ample  over-runs  and  under-runs.  the 
airline  pilot*  came  out  for  a  new  regional 
airport,  letting  Kanawha  and  Trl-State  serve 
general  aviation  purposes. 

•'Surely  a  regional  airport  Is  the  logical 
solution  from  a  standpoint  of  safety  and 
economics.""   Captain  Jay  said. 

ALPA  President  Ruby  took  this  view: 

POOLING   EPPORTS  TO   GET   BETTER   SERVICE 

"Almost  every  pilot  who  has  flown  com- 
mercial airlines  In  and  out  of  Charleston 
complains  about  the  lack  of  safety,  the  ob- 
structions and  the  weather  handicaps.  It 
would  seem  safer  for  the  passengers  and  the 
people  In  the  area  to  look  for  a  new  airport 
at  a  different  location  where  the  communi- 
ties can  pool  their  effort*  and  get  better  Jet 
service  which  Is  safer.  Many  other  areas 
throughout  the  country  have  done  this." 


The  strong  sUnd  of  the  Airline  Pilots  As- 
sociation for  a  regional  airport  midway  be- 
tween Hunflngton  and  Charleston  backs  up 
a  decision  announced  May  15.  1967.  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  that  the 
long-range  airport  requirements  are  best  met 
and  the  public  Interest  beat  served  by  the 
development  of  a  midway  regional  airport 

Transcript    or    Television    Discttssion    of 
What  the  Airlines  Pilots  Think  About 
Plying  In   and   Out  of  the  Charleston 
Airport.  October  2.  1968 
Participant*:  Charles  H.  Ruby,  president  of 
Airline  Pilots  Association:    Capt.  W.  H.  Jay. 
chairman   of  ALPA   Safety   Committee;    and 
Howard  Kelly.  ALPA  staff  and  former  Pied- 
mont  Airlines   pilot   who   learned   to   fly   In 
Charleston  in  1935. 

Ruby  Im  Charles  H.  Ruby,  President  of 
the  Air  Une  Pilots  Association.  I  have  with 
me  today  Capt  Howard  Kelly  on  our  right 
and  Capt.  BUI  Jay  on  the  left,  both  of  whom 
are  active  airline  pilot*.  Bill,  have  you  got 
any  comments  with  regard  to  the  Charleston 
airport? 

HAZARDS    OP   terrain 

Jay.  Sure  have  Charley.  We  surveyed  our 
airline  pilots  many  of  whom  are  currently 
flying  through  Charleston,  W.  Vs.  and  quite 
a  few  more  who  have  flown  through  Charles- 
ton. W.  Va.,  over  the  past  several  years,  and 
lt"s  a  rather  difficult  airport  to  operate  In 
The  nature  of  the  terrain  around  Charleston 
Is  not  favorable  for  an  airport  I  mean  by 
that  we  have  mountains  and  valleys  and 
these  give  us  some  very  difficult  wind  condi- 
tions. We  get  updrafts  and  downdrafts  and 
there"s  a  mental  hazard  associated  with  op- 
erating into  the  Charleston  sdrport  due  to 
the  fact  that  It  Is  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  There's 
always  the  possibility  that  some  unforeseen 
Incident  can  arise — the  wind  can  be  different 
from  what  ifs  forecast,  the  runway  can  be 
a  little  slicker  than  normal  and  If  you  go  o!T 
the  end  of  a  runway  or  fall  short  Into 
Charleston,  you^re  In  real   trouble,  Charley 

Ruby.  Howard,  you've  been  around  that 
area  for  a  long  time  In  fact  I  think  you 
learned  to  fly  In  West  Virginia.  What's  your 
view? 

Kelly.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Charley. 
I  did  I  learned  to  fly  In  Charleston  in  1935 
and  I  don't  know  whether  I'm  proud  at  this 
moment  or  not.  I  walked  over  the  terrain 
the  Charleston  airport  Is  on  now.  when  It  wa.s 
decided  that's  where  the  airport  would  be 
built. 

SMOKE.    HAZE.    AND    FOO 

If  your  foresight  was  as  good  as  your  hind- 
sight we  would  have  foreseen  a  lot  of  diffi- 
culties In  those  days  which  we  recognize 
today.  Number  one.  the  geographical  loca- 
tion of  the  airport  being  to  the  northeast, 
as  an  example,  of  all  the  Industrial  section 
keeps  It  continually  In  smoke  and  haze;  the 
proximity  to  the  Kanawha  River  and  the  Elk 
River  plus  the  vallejrs  around  It  seem  to  brlnf! 
In  the  early  morning  ground  fog  to  envelop 
the  airport.  It  certainly  has  no  capability 
of  being  enlarged  to  what  we  are  going  to 
have  to  have  for  tomorrow's  or  even  today's 
transport  aircraft.  I  think  a  perfect  example 
Is  the  laat  accident  that  happened  at  Charles- 
ton. If  the  airport  had  been  adequate  there 
would  have  been  ample  overrun  and  under- 
run  on  the  airport  which  certainly  can't  be 
put  in  there.  It  would  be  much  simpler  to  go 
out  and  spend  the  money  on  a  brand  new 
airport  and  have  what  you  want  to  start 
with. 

ADVANTAGES    OF   REGIONAL    AIRPORT 

RUBY.  Seems  to  me  that  the  cost  factoi 
would  make  It  rather  prohibitive  to  enlarge 
the  present  Charleston  airport  where  It  could 
even  come  close  to  meeting  the  minimum 
criteria.  And  I  would  say  In  light  of  the  over- 
all situation  and  the  requirement  for  longer 
runways  and  more  overrun  area  that  prob- 
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ably  the  sensible  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
pool  the  efforts  of  the  communities  and  go 
into  a  regional  airport  concept.  Do  either  of 
you  people  have  any  view  on  that? 

Jay.  Charley,  the  Greenville-Spartanburg 
airport  has  been  eminently  successful  in 
that  respect  There  were  originally  two  lit- 
tle airport* — Greenville,  S.C,  had  Its  own 
alrix)rt  and  Spartanburg.  S.C,  had  Its  own 
airport.  Then  those  people  went  together 
and  they  built  a  better  airport  than  either 
community  had.  Now  as  a  net  result  these 
communities  are  getting  more  and  better 
service  than  they  ever  had  vmder  their  own 
airport. 

jrr    PLANES    REQUIRE    BETTER    AIRPORTS 

RUBY.  Tou  know  this  Is  one  of  the  advan- 
tages in  a  regional  setup.  In  the  event  there 
are  population  centers  that  are  sufficiently 
close  together,  they  can  provide  a  large,  well- 
populated  total  participation  In  an  airport. 
Obviously  reglonallzatlon  won't  work  suc- 
cessfully if  the  geographical  distance  Is  too 
great  to  make  It  practical  to  have  a  regional 
airport  concept.  On  the  other  hand  I  think 
in  West  Virginia  there's  a  good  site  that 
could  be  developed  into  an  airport  that  Is 
located  where  It  would  be  satisfactory  for  all 
concerned.  But  I  think,  getting  back  to  a 
pilot's  viewpoint,  the  necessary  safety  factor 
from  our  standpoint  Is  absolutely  an  ade- 
quate runway  and  runways  that  will  fit  the 
wind  directions.  This  means  not  only  the 
prevailing  wind  but  other  directions  where 
you  get  strong  wind  components  Present 
day  Jet  airplanes  require  a  better  airport 
facility  than  the  old  plston-englne  airplane 
did  and  In  light  of  that  we  cannot  tolerate 
just  a  make-do  facility  any  longer.  We  get 
back  in  to  what  Is  the  basic  need  for  an  alr- 
jxirt.  Honestly,  except  for  what  would  amount 
to  commuter  operations  with  the  rail  serv- 
ices the  long  haul  rail  service  Is  almost  non- 
existent an\-more.  If  you  are  going  any  place 
today  of  any  consequence  you  either  have  to 
fly  or  drive  your  own  automobile.  Well  In  the 
areas  that  we  are  speaking  of,  which  are  In 
the  mountainous  terrain,  you  can  drive 
many  miles  to  go  what  would  amount  to  by 
direct  air  distance  a  relatively  short  distance. 
It's  my  judgment  that  this  is  going  to  re- 
qiUre  good  air  service  reachable  by  every 
community  In  the  future  if  we  are  really  go- 
ing to  do  the  Job  the  public  demands.  Now 
Howard  you've  lived  In  that  area  and  flown 
in  that  area,  would  you  disagree  with  that 
or  have  any  other  comments  to  offer. 

GOOD    srrE    SELECTED    FOR    MIDWAY    AIRPORT 

Kelly.  No.  I  certainly  wouldn't  disagree. 
Charley.  In  the  years  that  I  lived  there  about 
the  only  way  to  get  In  and  out  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country  was  by  road  or  by  train. 
.Ml  of  It  was  anywhere  from  six  to  eight  hours 
!o  get  anywhere  you  wanted  to  go.  If  I  re- 
member correctly,  a  good  location  for  a  re- 
gional airport  has  been  picked,  roughly  half 
way  between  Charleston  and  Huntington, 
to  the  east  of  Huntington  and  to  the  west 
of  Charleston.  The  new  site  has  the  land 
capabilities  to  put  In  a  beautiful  airport, 
with  ample  underruns,  ample  overruns,  run- 
ways In  any  direction  that  we  wanted  them, 
and  a  big  margin  for  safety.  As  an  example. 
at  the  site  I'm  thinking  about  there  in  that 
area  we  could  very  easily  with  that  terrain 
and  the  runway  layout  put  together  make  a 
real  safe  airport  to  give  first  class  air  serv- 
ice to  the  public. 

RUBY.  I  think  the  pUots  would  buy  that. 

Kelly.  They  certainly  would.  And  what  if 
you  drive,  let's  put  It.  25  miles  to  get  to  the 
airport,  with  the  speed  of  the  Jets  It  offsets 
anything  that  you  had  In  the  days  of  the 
DC  3.  Where  the  distance  to  the  airport  used 
to  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  In  the  trip, 
today  It  doesn't.  And  you  have  the  Interstate 
highway  to  the  airport  too.  So  I  really  be- 
lieve a*  I  pointed  out  before  that  a  new  air- 
port Is  about  the  only  thing  that  would  give 
the  people  In  West  Virginia  the  air  transpor- 


tation  they    so   badly   need    and   so   readily 
deserve. 

Ruby.  Well.  It  seems  to  me  In  light  of  the 
rapid  expansion  and  the  demand  for  our  air 
service  that  any  community  that  does  not 
prepare  promptly  for  the  necessary  ground 
facilities  and  all  associated  navigational  fa- 
cilities- not  Just  on  a  make-do  basis  but  on 
something  that  enables  accurate  and  regular 
service  to  be  provided — Is  elmply  missing  the 
boat.  Now  you  have  fiown  In  there  to  Charles- 
ton, Bin.  for  qylte  a  while.  I'm  sure  that  the 
number  of  misses  there  due  to  the  weather 
and  size  of  the  airport  contrlbvite  sub- 
stantially to  sometimes  relatively  poor  serv- 
ice. Is  this  so  or  not? 

DANGEROUS     ASPECTS     OP     PRESENT     CHARLESTON 
AIRPORT 

Jay.  It  certainly  Is,  Charley.  In  fact  the 
FAA  landing  mmlmums  at  the  Kanawha 
Airport  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  are  twice  as 
high  as  the  standard.  As  you  recall,  we  have 
the  200-foot  height.  In  other  words  an  air- 
plane can  go  down  to  200  feet  and  he's  sup- 
posed to  be  contacted  at  that  time.  But  now 
at  Charleston  the  minimum  Is  400  feet.  Now 
that  Is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  airport  there, 
and  the  terrain  has  a  lot  of  effect  on  that. 
They  can't  fit  the  Instrument  Landing  Sys- 
tem on  to  the  airport.  Charley.  That  la  what 
causes  the  big  problem.  Now  that  contrib- 
utes quite  a  bit  to  It.  The  Industry  around 
Charleston  causes  quite  a  bit  of  smoke  gen- 
erated there  and  It  Is  a  problem.  I  think  that 
any  alrpwrt  around  Charleston  would  need 
all  the  help  It  can  get  In  the  way  of  landing 
mlnlmums.  You  know  there  is  another  thing 
to  what  we  are  talking  about.  One  of  the 
major  airlines  has  proposed  Jet  service.  In 
fact,  It  has  no  choice  in  getting  rid  of  the 
propeller  airplanes  like  all  the  airlines,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  100 '1  Jet  planes  before 
long.  Now  this  airline  notified  the  city  of 
Charleston  that  It  could  not  provide  any 
better  than  a  60^n  margin  of  service  Into 
Charleston.  That"s  not  very  good  service.  One 
of  these  days  In  the  not  too  distant  future 
we"re  going  to  see  all  the  props  gone  and 
we"re  going  to  have  all  Jet  airplane  and  Jet 
standards,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  re- 
fuse service  to  some  of  the  communities. 

MUST    HAVE    SUmCIENT    SIZE    AND    SAPETT 

Ruby.  60%  service  Is  simply  not  good 
enough.  I  know  many  pilots  and  every  one 
I  know  does  everything  they  can  think  of 
to  accomplish  regularity  of  service.  But  they 
are  not  going  to  do  this  if  there  Is  Jeopardy 
to  safety.  So  all  In  all  I  think  the  whole  In- 
dustry today  and  the  communities  Involved 
are  faced  with  the  necessity  to  tmlld  suffi- 
cient airports  of  sufficient  size,  and  sufficient 
safety  capabilities  to  get  Into  business.  It 
reminds  me  of  the  bygone  era  where  some 
area  in  the  Midwest  wasn't  on  a  railroad  It 
died  on  the  vine  pretty  rapidly.  This  same 
general  situation  can  apply  to  highways  and 
airports  today. 

Kelly.  Charley,  If  I  might  add  one  thing 
to  Bill's  statement  a  moment  ago.  He  was 
talking  about  the  minlmums  and  the  fact 
that  they  were  twice  as  high  In  Charleston 
as  they  were  In  most  places.  I'd  like  to  add 
that  this  Is  with  the  same  equipment  that 
Is  being  used  at  Washington  National  Air- 
port or  at  Cincinnati  or  at  Pittsburgh.  The 
Identical  equipment  finds  the  terrain  and 
the  airport  position  so  bad  that  with  this 
sophisticated  equipment  they  still  can't 
bring  the  minlmums  any  lower. 

Ruby.  In  other  words,  Howard,  you  mean 
If  we  move  the  equipment  on  the  Kanawha 
Airport  to  a  better  airport  we'd  then  have 
the  standard  minlmums.  In  other  words.  It 
would  Just  cut  the  landing  minlmums  In 
half. 

Kelly.  At  least  In  half.  And  as  I  say  I 
think  that  a  different  location  for  a  com- 
bined airport  stands  a  good  chance  of  mak- 
ing an  airport  safe  for  the  public. 


Ruby.  Well.  I  sure  hope  we  can  get  a  re- 
gional airport  in  West  Virginia.  It  would  be 
of  benefit  to  everybody. 

Kelly.  Well,  frankly  from  a  pilot's  stand- 
point we  want  more  and  better  airports 
every  place  and  West  Virginia  would  be  a 
real  good  place  to  start. 

Jay.  I  think  you're  100%  right  there. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  PERSONAL  SAFETY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Price]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  people  are  deeply  troubled, 
and  rightly  so,  about  the  level  of  crime 
and  violence  in  our  Nation.  It  affects 
their  daily  lives,  and  in  our  urban  areas 
where  80  percent  of  our  people  live  and 
work,  dusk  brings  a  curfew  on  the  activi- 
ties of  honest  citizens. 

As  a  public  official  and  as  a  private 
citizen,  I  am  appalled  by  the  situation 
confronting  my  fellow  Americans.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  citizens  of  our 
Nation  must  not  be  intimidated  by  fear, 
by  violence,  by  crime.  Our  cities  and 
suburbs  cannot  become  reservations  iso- 
lated from  each  other  but  for  the  grace 
of  daylight. 

We  cannot  permit  our  society  to  be- 
come an  urban  wasteland  at  a  time  when 
we  should  be  enjoying  the  full  benefits 
of  urban  life. 

To  me,  it  is  eminently  clear  that  the 
individual  has  the  imquestloned  right  to 
personal  safety.  The  issue  of  crime  and 
violence  means  just  that.  The  private 
citizen  acting  within  the  dictates  of  so- 
ciety does  not  have  to  compromise  his 
right  to  personal  safety. 

He  should  have  every  assurance  of  full 
and  equitable  protection  of  the  law.  He 
should  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that 
the  local  law  enforcement  on  which  he 
depends  for  protection  is  fully  equipped, 
trained,  and  supported  for  maintaining 
public  safety  and  public  order. 

We  must  steer  a  prudent  but  deter- 
mined course  in  our  unrelentless  pursuit 
of  guaranteeing  personal  safety.  Ex- 
cesses by  the  belligerent  cannot  be  con- 
doned; nor  can  overzealous  law-enforce- 
ment efforts  be  accepted.  We  must  be 
moderate  but  unfailing  in  our  quest  for 
a  just  society. 

The  nature  of  the  crime  is  multlfac- 
eted.  There  are  many  causes,  manifesta- 
tions, and  effects.  But  the  ultimate  vic- 
tim is  the  individual.  And  It  is  the  in- 
dividual as  a  citizen  of  a  highly  technical, 
urban,  industrial  society  with  whom  we 
must  be  concerned.  Our  society  will  not 
function  as  it  should  when  a  guerrilla  war 
is  waged  against  it  by  criminal  elements; 
nor  will  it  function  as  a  competent  and 
humane  society  if  we  allow  the  develop- 
ment of  a  police  state. 

As  the  issue  of  crime  and  violence  has 
become  increasingly  discussed,  the  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  as  to  what  role  the 
Federal  Government  should  play. 

Clearly,  it  is  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  act  directly  in  matters  of  Inter- 
state crime.  By  the  same  token,  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  role  must  be  limited 
in  keeping  with  our  constitutional  pre- 
cepts against  direct  Involvement  in  local 
crimes — unless  requested  by  local  author- 
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ities.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  thing  for 
the  Federal  Oovernment  to  develop  a 
strong  national  police  force.  Too  many 
nations  have  permitted  the  development 
of  such  a  force  at  the  expense  of  personal 
liberty. 

But  there  are  ways  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment can  aid  our  local  law-enforce- 
ment agencies.  It  can  help  finance  re- 
search and  development  efforts  in  crim- 
inology. It  can  assist  in  developing  new 
technological  innovations  for  combating 
crime. 

The  Federal  Government  can  and  does 
help  in  the  training  of  local  police.  It 
can  help  equip  and  assist  local  police  fi- 
nancially with  no  strings  attached.  And 
It  can  continue  to  push  the  fight  against 
organized  crime. 

I  am  pleased  that  both  the  89th  and 
90th  Congresses  have  moved  in  these  di- 
rections. We  have  adopted  several  meas- 
ures to  expedite  the  judicial  process.  We 
have  enacted  several  juvenile  delinquency 
contrpl  acts.  We  have  voted  the  Law  En- 
iorcemant  Assistance  Act  and  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
to  help  local  law-enforcement  agencies  in 
their  law-enforcement  efforts. 

The  Congress  approved  banic  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  association  protection  leg- 
islation to  provide  improved  safeguards 
for  our  financial  institutions.  We  adopted 
riot  control  legislation,  making  it  a  Fed- 
eral crime  to  travel  in  interstate  com- 
merce to  incite  a  riot. 

Congress  also  adopted  legislation  prov- 
ing disability  and  death  benefits  to  State 
and  local  law-enforcement  officers  dis- 
abled or  killed  while  apprehending  per- 
sons violating  Federal  law.  I  was  pleased 
to  cosponsor  this  legislation. 

We  are  also  in  the  process  of  enacting 
gun  control  legislation  which  is  clearly 
aimed  at  the  criminal  element.  It  is  not 
designed  to  inhibit  the  sportsman  or  the 
legitimate  gun  collector  or  Infringe  on 
their  rights. 

This  list  Is  an  Impressive  array  of 
what  Congress  has  accomplished.  But 
more  needs  to  be  done. 

First.  We  must  make  certam  our  police 
departments  are  fully  manned.  We  must 
attract  and  retain  the  best  possible  offi- 
cer. One  way  is  to  have  policemen  draft 
exempt.  Police  work  carries  every  hazard 
of  military  service  and  should  be  recog- 
nized as  such. 

Second.  Clarification  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure is  needed.  The  Supreme  Court 
should  define  methods  of  apprehension, 
detention,  indictment,  trial,  custody,  and 
sentencing.  Guidelines  are  clearly  needed 
in  what  is  now  one  area  of  the  law  where 
serious  controversy  exists. 

Third.  Access  to  courts  in  our  urban 
areas  needs  to  be  strengthened.  They 
should  set  evening  hours  so  that  the 
judicial  machinery  can  begin  to  work 
promptly 

Fourth.  Police  work  must  have  public 
support.  Improved  police-community  re- 
lations are  essential.  While  police  direc- 
tives must  always  be  fair  and  reasonable, 
the  question  of  their  validity  must  be 
tested  in  the  courtroom,  not  the  street. 
Civil  disobedience  must  not  replace  the 
lawful  redress  of  grievances. 

The  points  I  have  raised  and  the  activ- 
ities of  Congress  I  have  cited  will  not 


provide  all  the  answers.  The  individual  is 
still  the  cornerstone  of  our  society.  As 
the  individual  relates  to  his  society,  the 
society  will  rise  or  fall. 

Today,  we  are  concerned  about  crime 
and  violence.  But  oddly  enough,  we  spend 
more  in  travel  abroad  and  cosmetics  a 
year  than  we  do  on  law  enforcement. 
Last  year  we  spent  nearly  $4  billion  on 
crime  control,  yet  Americans  spent  $4.2 
billion  on  foreign  travel  and  more  than 
$4.8  billion  on  self-beautlfication. 

We  must  question  ourselves  as  to  how 
serious  we  are  about  crime  control,  when 
we  spend  only  $14.20  per  individual  in 
support  of  our  law-enforcement  agencies. 

The  matter  of  personal  safety,  the 
value  of  human  life  is  worth  far  more 
than  $14.20. 1  would  hope  that  all  Amer- 
ica will  not  only  continue  to  express 
concern  about  crime  and  violence  but 
will  be  prepared  to  adequately  support 
the  efforts  being  made  to  meet  the  exist- 
ing threat  to  personal  safety. 


MORE   ON   S.   2658— THE  TRUCKERS 
BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  SchwencelJ  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
newspapers  from  all  over  the  United 
States  are  continuing  to  write  about  S. 
2658.  the  truckers  bill.  Universally  they 
are  against  the  bill  and  write  eloquently 
and  fiuently  on  the  subject.  They  are 
proving  beyond  question  that  those  of 
us  who  fought  the  bill  were  right.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  Members  will  read 
those  that  I  have  selected  for  the  Record 
today,  which  follow: 

[From  the  Galneevllle  (Ga.)   Times.  Aug.  1. 

1968) 

Triple  Whammy  Trucks 

A  US.  Senate-approved  bill  opens  the  way 
for  triple-trailer  trucks,  the  trains  on  wheels, 
to  use  the  Intertsate  Highway  system. 

These  will  weigh  up  to  69  tons. 

Whether  Georgia  laws  will  permit  them 
to  use  the  Interstate  In  this  state  we  don't 
Icnow  but  we  have  one  forlorn  hope  that 
they  will  not.  The  heavy  trucks  will  load 
roads  and  bridges  above  their  designed  limits 
and  will  Increase  maintenance  costs  of  the 
roads. 

And  In  congested  areas.  e«peclally  our 
capital  city's  expressway  system  they  will 
make  an  impossible  situation  absolutely  hor- 
rible. Not  too  many  Northeast  Georgians 
have  to  drive  on  the  Atlanta  expressway 
system,  we  hope,  but  those  who  do  would 
rather  not.  The  trucks  on  it  now  add  to  the 
danger  and  clutter;  a  line  of  triple  trailers 
to  slow  traffic,  Jack  knife  two  different  waj-s 
and  terrify  drivers  might  send  all  passenger 
cars  back  to  the  old  streets. 


[Prom  the  Sprlngfleld   (HI.)    State  Journal, 

Aug.  1,  19681 

Enforce  Truck  Ordinance 

Springfield  in  common  with  many 
other  cities  has  a  problem  In  keeping  Its 
streets  in  adequate  state  of  repair.  There  is 
never  enough  money  to  build  needed  new 
streets  or  even  to  keep  all  existing  ones  In 
a  condition  to  be  desired. 

It  is  therefore  of  great  importance  that 
everything  jxisslble  be  done  to  prevent  or 
slow  wear  and  tear.  This  can  be  done  to  a 
major  extent  by  enforcing  existing  laws  gov- 
erning their  use. 


One  notes  in  casual  driving  about  Spring- 
field a  flagrant  violation  of  ordinances  that 
limit  the  weight  of  trucks  on  many  streets 
Even  along  those  streets  clearly  posted  as  to 
weight  limits  giant  trucks,  sometimes  even 
flat-bed  combinations  hauling  giant  earth- 
graders. 

Pounding  of  a  surfaced  street  by  over- 
weight trucks  can  destroy  a  repair  Job  In  :i 
short  time.  It  would  seem  that  time  and 
effort  spent  by  the  city  street  authorities 
and  the  p>ollce  department  could  mean  ;i 
big  saving  in  the  cost  that  would  eventually 
be  required   to  repair  a  damaged  street. 

Weight-limit  ordinances  should  be  en- 
forced. 

(From   the  Lewlston    (Idaho)    Tribune, 
Aug.  25,  19681 

New  Highway  Bill  Is  a  Nasty  Business 

A  bill  Is  slipping  through  Congress  which 
is  an  outrageous  waste  of  your  tax  monev 
and  a  danger  to  your  lives.  It  is  not  directly 
a  service  bill,  yet  servicemen  as  taxpayers  and 
as  frequent  users  of  the  nation's  hlghway.s 
have  a  big  stake  in  it. 

It  is  S.  2658.  which  would  allow  heavier, 
wider  and  length-wlthout-Umit  trucks  in- 
cluding triple-trailers,  on  the  Interstate 
highways. 

The  American  Automobile  Association  op- 
poses the  bill.  So  does  the  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors.  So  do  many  state 
highway  officials.  Yet  so  powerful  are  the 
truckers'  lobbies  that  the  Senate  passed  the 
bill  and  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
approved  it  after  40  minutes  of  consider- 
ation. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  esti- 
mates that  it  will  require  2.8  billion  .loUar': 
in  highway  and  bridge  upgrading  work  If 
every  state  "takes  advantage"  of  the  pro- 
posed Increase  in  truck  size  limits. 

That's  out  of  the  taxpayer's  pockets.  There 
is  no  requirement  In  the  bill  for  added  road 
taxes  on  truckers. 

More  Important  is  the  safety  factor.  Service 
people,  like  all  automobile  drivers,  already 
have  their  frustrations  behind  big  trucks. 
How  much  more  dangerous  will  it  be  ptuvs- 
ing  trucks  so  wide  there  are  only  18  Inches 
to  spare,  or  having  a  triple-trailer  practically 
under  one's  rear  bumper  when  one  Is  trying 
to  keep  reasonably  close  to  speed  limits. 

We  do  not  mean  all  trucks  operate  this 
way.  But  every  motorist  knows  that  many  do. 
What  he  may  not  know  is  that,  according  to 
some  House  committee  members,  heavy 
trucks  were  involved  In  11.6  per  cent  of 
1964's  highway  deaths  while  traveling  5.33 
per  cent  of  the  mUes. 

S.  2658  is  a  nasty  bit  of  business. — The 
Army  Times. 

I  From  the  Evansvllle   (Ind.)   Press,  June  5. 

1968] 

Taxpayer  Hit  Again— Senate  Action  Opens 

Door  for  Bigger  Boxcars  on  Roads 

When  it  comes  to  persistence  the  big  truck 
operators  in  this  country  are  prime  candi- 
dates for  first  prize.  For  years  they  have  been 
persuading  state  legislatures  to  Increase  the 
legal  sizes  of  the  vehicles  they  run  over  the 
highways,  and  they  constantly  press  lor 
more — and  still  more. 

Now  before  Congress  is  another  bill  to  boost 
the  size  and  weight  limits  on  trucks.  The 
Senate  has  passed  the  bill — without  dls- 
ent — on  the  theory  that  the  bill  is  merely 
permissive  and  restricted  to  the  federally  fi- 
nanced Interstate  highway  system. 

The  states,  according  to  the  sponsors,  could 
accept  the  higher  new  maximums  or  not  as 
they  choose.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  the  bill 
merely  is  "a  statement  of  policy  that  permit- 
ting such  weights  will  not  do  violence  to  the 
federal  Interest  In  the  development  of  a  na- 
tionwide network  of  major  traffic  service 
highways." 
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But  the  ultimate  result,  as  usual,  will  be 
still  bigger  trucks  on  the  Interstate  system 
and.  as  some  senators  feared,  these  boxcars 
inevitably  will  be  finding  their  way  onto 
lesser  routes. 

One  of  the  i>ermlsslve  features  of  the  bill 
would  broaden  the  use  of  "triple  bottoms" — 
three  trailers  hooked  to  a  tractor,  or  highway 
locomotive,  95  feet  long  altogether.  Maximum 
weight  limits  would  be  hoisted  more  than  a 
third,  to  105,500  pounds,  or  more  than  52 
tons  (about  the  same  as  one  of  the  Army's 
Fatten  tanks) . 

The  usual  arg^uments  are  made  that  these 
giant  vehicles  are  necessary  to  meet  the 
"needs  of  an  expanding  economy,"  trucks  are 
the  "life-line"  of  commerce,  etc.  True  enough. 

But  the  heavier  trucks  admittedly  will 
enormously  boost  the  cost  of  building  and 
malnt&lrUng  highways,  and  bridges  even 
more. 

Federal  Highway  Administrator  Lowell 
Bridwell  agreed  in  hearings  that  the  big 
trucks  "would  result  In  higher  costs  and  a 
reduced  life  of  the  highway  system."  He  said 
the  truckers  ought  to  pay  higher  taxes  to 
compensate  for  this. 

But  the  trucks,  even  at  present  rates,"  do 
not  pay  their  total  share  of  the  highway 
cost,"  according  to  Ross  G.  Stapp,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials. 

Nothing  in  the  bill  says  anything  about 
raising  taxes  on  these  boxcars.  No  mention  is 
made  of  the  hazards  and  exasperations  of 
tr>-ing  to  drive  a  passenger  car  on  routes  used 
by  these  rubber- tired  trains. 

The  Senate  ignored  all  these  things.  The 
House  ought  to  be  a  little  less  cavalier  about 
such   problems. 


(From    the    Cedar    Rapids    (Iowa)    Gazette, 

Aug.  9,  1968] 

Point   Need   of   Fairer   Tax   Spread — Truck 

Bill  Will  Shorten  Road  Life 

(By  Martin  Wiley) 

The  proposed  size  and  weight  Increases  for 
trucks  now  in  the  house  of  representatives 
will  mean  Increased  maintenance  cost,  short- 
er pavement  life,  and  possible  bridge  failures 
if  passed. 

Should  congress  liberalize  the  size  and 
weight  limits  for  the  Interstate  system,  the 
pressure  will  be  great  on  state  legislatures  to 
do  the  same.  The  legislation  proposed  creates 
a  double  standard  of  authority  and  use  that 
cannot  stand.  Either  the  Increased  size  and 
weight  standards  should  apply  to  all  federal- 
aid  highways  or  it  should  apply  to  none. 

The  trips  of  these  trucks  begin  and  end 
on  highways  and  streets  and  county  roads 
that  are  off  the  Interstate  system.  .  .  .  Unless 
the  size  and  weight  limits  applied  to  all  the 
federal-aid  state  highways  it  would  discrimi- 
nate against  Iowa-based  truckers,  for  ex- 
ample, 50,  60  or  more  miles  from  the  Inter- 
states  who  would  want  the  same  advantages 
as  their  Interstate  shipping  competitors. 

FOOLISH    idea 

The  idea  that  the  size  and  weight  linUta- 
tlons  are  to  be  applied  to  the  Interstate  sys- 
tem only  and  do  not  affect  existing  state  laws 
or  other  highways  Is  foolish. 

The  effect  of  increased  loads  on  probable 
life  of  pavements  has  been  analyzed.  A  flex- 
ible pavement  would  experience  a  reduction 
of  25  percent  In  its  life  of  serviceability.  A 
rigid  pavement  constructed  to  a  thickness 
of  9  or  914  Inches  would  experience  about 
the  same  degree  of  failure  in  five  years  of 
service  that  our  engineers  now  anticipate  in 
the  first  20  years. 

We  have  about  3,000  bridges  on  the  Iowa 
primary  road  system.  ...  Of  these.  46  per- 
cent are  24  feet  or  less  In  width.  The  pro- 
posed 102-inch  width  of  trucks  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  safety  consideration.  Only  43  per- 


cent are  capable  of  handling  a  20-ton  truck, 
and  57  percent  are  designed  for  lesser  load- 
ing. The  mileage  death  rate  for  all  motor 
vehicles  In  1966  was  approximately  5  7  deaths 
per  100  million  vehicle  miles  of  travel.  A 
Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety  study  reveals 
that  the  mileage  death  rate  for  Inter-clty 
movements  of  heavy  commercial  carriers  was 
12  4  deaths  per  100  million  miles. 

The  public  Is  not  yet  fully  aware,  nor  are 
lawmakers  generally,  of  the  great  Importance 
of  tests  conducted  by  the  highway  research 
board  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences' 
National  Research  Council.  Sponsored  by  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  Offi- 
cials, the  tests  were  carried  out  near  Ottawa, 
111.,  from  November  1958  to  December  1960. 
They  provide  the  finest  research  results  yet 
obtained  on  the  effect  of  axle  loadings  on 
pavement  designs.  .  .  , 

conversion  method 

Passenger  cars  have  axle  loads  of  about 
2.000  p>ound8;  trucks  and  buses  may  have 
axle  loads  of  almost  any  magnitude  up  to 
the  legal  limits  and  beyond.  The  AASHO  Road 
Test  findings  provide  a  method  for  converting 
the  effect  which  any  axle  load  will  have  on 
the  pavement  into  the  proportionate  effect 
produced  by  an  18.000  pound  single-axle 
load.  .  .  . 

The  American  Association  of  State  High- 
way Officials  has  used  a  pavement  service- 
ability definition  developed  In  the  road  test 
for  pavement  life  to  compare  the  effects  of 
various  legal  axle  load  limits.  These  data 
show  that  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  the  aver- 
age life  expectancy  of  pavements  will  be  re- 
duced 21.6  percent  if  the  maximum  load 
limits  are  Increased  to  20.000  pounds  for  sin- 
gle axles  and  to  34,000  poimds  for  tandem 
axles.  If  the  limits  were  Increased  to  22,000 
pounds  for  single  axles  and  36,000  pounds  for 
tandem  axles,  pavement  life  expectancy 
would  be  decreased  about  40  percent. 

This  Information  was  included  In  studies 
to  determine  dlfferentlal-coets  responsibility 
among  vehicles.  ...  It  shows  that  the  larger 
trucks,  even  at  their  present  sizes  and 
weights,  and  not  those  that  would  be  al- 
lowed under  the  bill  now  in  Congress,  do  not 
pay  their  share  of  the  highway  cost.  .  .  . 

need  equalization 

The  average  daily  traffic  of  commercial  ve- 
hicles on  Interstate  80  in  1967  between 
Davenport  and  Des  Moines  was  2,974.  This 
number  of  vehicles  generated  7,145  equivalent 
IS.OOO-pKJund  Elngle-axle  loads.  These  dally 
axle  loads  of  commercial  vehicles  are  equiva- 
lent to  17,000,000  passenger  cars  daily  In  wear 
and  tear  on  the  pavement. 

It  grows  more  and  more  obvious,  since 
truck  registration  fees  have  not  been  in- 
creased in  Iowa  since  1949  while  the  pas- 
senger car  registration  fee  Is  up  50  percent 
over  1950,  that  .  .  .  fair  truck  equalization 
taxes  are  necessary  if  heavy  trucks  are  to 
pay  a  more  equitable  share  of  the  cost  which 
their  use  of  the  highways  entails. 

Assessing  a  proper  share  of  the  cost  re- 
sponsibility should  be  done  at  the  national 
and  state  levels  before  increasing  size  and 
weight  limits.  Until  this  Is  done  we  cannot 
catch  up  on  the  backlog  of  long-deferred, 
urgently  needed  construction  or  keep  up  with 
the  growing  need  for  modem  highway  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  placed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Kirkman,  direc- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety 
for  the  State  of  Florida  on  September  5, 
1968,  which  he  would  like  to  have 
amended.  So  I  am  very  glad  to  file  his 
letter  in  the  Congressional  Record  to  re- 
fiect  his  reviewed  or  amended  feelings 
about  the  matter  of  size  and  weight  lim- 
its on  trucks.  It  follows  herewith: 


Department  of  Public  Safety, 

State  of  Florida. 
Tallahassee.  Fla.,  September  13,  1968. 

Re   Federal   legislation.   S    2658,   size   and 
weight  limits  on  trucks  and  buses  using 
Interstate   highways. 
Representative  Schwengel, 
Member    of    Congress,    Iowa,    House    Office 
Building,  Washi7igton,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Schwengel:  My  at- 
tention has  been  directed  to  your  statement 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record,  Page 
26851,  dated  September  5,  1968.  specifically 
to  quotation  made  by  me  relating  to  subject 
legislation,  which  was  as  follows: 

"We  feel  that  vehicles  which  would  ex- 
ceed these  (55  foot)  limits  on  our  present 
highway  system  would  not  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  safety  on  our  highways." 

The  above  is  correct.  However,  this  state- 
ment was  made  in  reference  to  our  state  sys- 
tem of  two-lane  highways  and  should  not 
be  interpreted  to  apply  to  the  interstate  svs- 
tem. 

The  above  answer  was  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire circulated  by  you  recently  concern- 
ing the  legislation  in  question.  The  question- 
naire was  handled  In  a  routine  manner  like 
numerous  others  that  we  receive  each  week. 
I  now  have  been  fully  informed  about  S.  2658 
and  If  at  the  time  your  questionnaire  was 
presented  had  I  known  that  no  state  would 
be  required  to  make  any  changes  in  existing 
vehicle  size  and  weight  laws  unless  they  elect 
to  do  so,  and,  further,  that  subject  proposed 
legislation  applies  only  to  the  Interstate 
Highway  System.  I  certainly  would  have  elab- 
orated by  qualifying  my  answer  as  relating 
only  to  minimum  standard  state  highways 
that  are  presently  restricted  to  prohibit  use 
by  any  vehicle  exceeding  gross  weight  of  40,- 
600  pounds. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  our  state  legis- 
latures In  their  wisdom  will  refrain  from  en- 
acting any  legislation  Increasing  vehicle  size 
01  weights  that  would  jeopardize  the  safety 
oi  other  highway  users  in  any  way  or  damage 
existing  highway  facilities,  state  or  Inter- 
state. 

I  was  personally  informed  by  Cecil  Webb 
of  Florida,  the  original  sponsor  of  the  inter- 
state system,  that  the  interstate  defense 
highway  system  was  designed  and  construct- 
ed to  accommodate  much  larger  and  heavier 
vehicles  than  are  now  using  these  facilities 
or  will  be  using  same  any  time  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

I,  therefore,  respectfully  request  that  you 
accord  me  the  courtesy  of  entering  this  let- 
ter in  the  Congressional  Record  as  a  matter 
of  clarification  to  my  prior  statement. 

Thanking  you  In  advance  for  your  antici- 
pated   honesty    and    courtesy    in    complying 
with  this  urgent  request. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  N.  Kirkman, 

Director. 


REPORT  ON  THE  90TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  certain  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
soon  as  possible  at  the  end  of  each  Con- 
gress. I  summarize  the  activities  of  the 
Congress  for  the  2-year  p«riod.  reprint 
it  from  the  Congressional  Record  at  my 
expense  and  mall  it  to  constituents  in 
Iowa. 

As  of  today,  a  few  days  remain  in  the 
session  but  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
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House  has  concluded  Its  business  and  Is 
Just  waiting  for  the  Senate  to  catch  up. 
Of  course,  all  of  the  hundreds  of  bills 
cannot  be  described,  but  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing are  those  of  the  most  interest  to 
the  people  in  Iowa. 

ANnCWMX    Ain>    BKTOECIMKJT 

Although  the  Constitution  reserves 
police  power  to  the  States  and  there- 
fore severely  limits  the  Intrastate  Fed- 
eral legislation  that  can  be  passed,  sev- 
eral anticrlme  bills  were  passed  dealing 
with  the  interstate  aspects  of  crime  and 
to  help  local  governments  to  do  a  bet- 
ter Job  in  the  area  that  is  reserved  to 
them.  They  are  as  follows: 

Public  Law  90-351.  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act,  authori2es 
Federal  aid  to  encourage  State  and  local 
governments  to  do  a  better  job  of  re- 
cruiting and  training  police  officers,  pro- 
vide riot  control  training  and  secure 
more  effective  electronic  equipment  and 
nonlethal  weapons.  It  also  Includes  a 
jjrohlbltlon  against  Interstate  mail-order 
sales  ~6t  handguns  except  to  licensed 
dealers,  and  over-the-counter  sales  to 
persons  under  21.  Convicted  felons,  the 
mentally  incompetent,  and  aliens  ille- 
gally In  this  country  would  be  prohibited 
from  possessing  firearms.  This  bill  also 
changes  the  laws  Interpreted  by  some 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  concern- 
ing confessions  by  suspects. 

The  National  Crime  Information  Cen- 
ter was  also  Implemented  and  funded 
with  $1.4  million  to  provide  local  police 
officers  with  Information  within  seconds 
from  other  parts  of  the  country.  Under 
the  program  a  policeman  spotting  a  sus- 
picious out-of-state  car,  for  example, 
can  determine  if  it  has  been  stolen  in 
time  to  take  proper  action.  The  Des 
Moines  Police  Department  has  been  in- 
eluded  as  a  part  of  the  network. 

The  State  firearms  control  assistance 
bill  prohibits  interstate  mail-order  sales 
of  rifles,  shotguns,  and  handeun  ammu- 
nition to  nonUcensed  individuals  and 
over-the-counter  sales  to  persons  under 
18. 

Public  Law  90-445,  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  Act,  au- 
thorizes Federal  grants  to  States  to  as- 
sist them  in  developing  programs  to  pre- 
vent juvenile  delinquency  and  to  re- 
habilitate delinquents. 

Public  Law  90-371  authorizes  techni- 
cal assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  improving  their  criminal  cor- 
rectional systems. 

Police  Academy :  I  serve  on  the  subcom- 
committee  which  recommends  appropria- 
tions for  the  FBI.  We  have  for  several 
years  been  financing  a  national  school 
at  Quantico,  Va.,  to  train  local  police 
officers  who  are  detailed  by  the  local 
police  department.  We  funded  it  so  it 
can  now  be  expanded  to  handle  1,000  po- 
lice officers  per  year. 

The  Dangerous  Drug  Control  Act  pro- 
vides criminal  penalties  for  the  posses- 
sion of  illegally  obtained  stimulant,  de- 
pressant, or  hallucinogenic  drugs.  In- 
cluding pep  pills,  barbiturates  and  LSD, 
and  Increases  penalties  for  Illegal  traf- 
ficking In  drugs  covered  by  the  Drug 
Abuse  Control  Amendments  of  1965. 

The  Forged  Travelers"  Checks  Act 
makes  It  a  Federal  crime  to  transport  In 


interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  with  un- 
lawful Intent,  travelers'  checks  bearing 
forged  countersignatures. 

Public  Law  90-389.  the  Bank  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1968,  requires  the  installa- 
tion, maintenance,  and  operation  of  se- 
curity devices  and  procedures  to  discour- 
age robberies  and  burglaries  of  national 
banks  and  federally  chartered  savings 
and  loan  institutiohs. 

The  Auto  Theft  Prevention  Act  pro- 
hibits the  advertising  and  mailing  of 
motor  vehicle  master  keys  except  to  per- 
sons with  legitimate  reasons  for  having 
such  keys. 

CONBt;*UR    PSOTKCnON 

Public  Law  90-201,  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  of  1967:  About  8.7  billion 
pounds  of  meat  per  year — 15  percent  of 
the  slaughter  and  25  percent  of  the  proc- 
essing— has  not  been  federally  inspected 
and  much  of  it  not  inspected  by  any  level 
of  government.  This  act  provides  that 
unless  the  State  provides  inspection  at 
least  equal  to  Federal  standards  within 
2  years,  the  meat  must  be  federally  in- 
spected. The  previous  minimum  Federal 
standards  are  also  strengthened  to  pro- 
hibit mislabeling  and  to  prevent  render- 
ing plants  from  selling  meat  from  dis- 
eased and  disabled  animals  to  processors 
of  prepared  meat  products.  It  also  re- 
quires imported  meat  to  have  been 
slaughtered  and  handled  under  stand- 
ards at  least  equal  to  our  Federal  stand- 
ards. I  first  proposed  this  bill  8  years 
ago  which  illustrates  how  hard  it  is  to 
pass  consumer  legislation. 

Public  Law  90-492.  the  Wholesome 
Poultrj'  Products  Act,  which  I  also  spon- 
sored, requires  most  of  the  2.000  nonfed- 
erally  inspected  poultry  processing  plants 
to  come  up  to  Federal  standards  within 
2  years  or  become  subject  to  Federal  in- 
spection, and  it  provides  the  same  protec- 
tion against  mislabeling  and  unwhole- 
some products  that  is  in  the  Meat  In- 
spection Act. 

Public  Law  90-321.  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act.  requires  lenders 
and  retail  creditors  to  provide  full  dis- 
closure of  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
finance  charges  in  most  credit  transac- 
tions. 

Public  Law  90-313  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  TransfMrtation  to  conduct  a  study 
and  investigation  of  the  cost  of  auto  in- 
surance and  the  reason  for  delays  in 
processing  and  paying  claims. 

Public  Law  90-481.  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act.  provides  for  minl- 
mimi  safety  standards  for  gas  pipelines. 

Title  XIV  of  Public  Law  90-448.  the 
Interstate  Land  Sales  Pull  Disclosure  Act. 
is  designed  to  prevent  fraudulent  inter- 
state sales  of  subdivided  but  undeveloped 
land. 

Public  Law  90-189  sets  Federal  safety 
standards  to  protect  consumers  in  buying 
clothing,  bedding,  and  other  flammable 
fabrics  which  have  been  responsible  for 
an  estimated  3.000  deaths  each  year. 

Public  Law  90-146  creates  a  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  to  study 
and  recommend  action  to  protect  con- 
sumers from  unsafe  products  for  house- 
hold use. 

The  radiation  control  for  health  and 
safety  bill  provides  protection  against  ra- 
diation emissions  from  electronic  prod- 


ucts such  as  the  new  microwave  ovens 
and  color  television. 

AGRICT7I.Tt7KE 

Public  Law  90-258  amends  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  to  guard  against 
fraud  and  manipulation  in  the  Nation's 
commodity  exchanges. 

Public  Law  90-288.  the  Agriculture 
Fair  Practices  Act,  is  Intended  to  pro- 
hibit processors  from  discriminating 
against  a  farmer  because  of  his  member- 
ship in  a  cooperative.  One  provision  in 
my  opinion  authorizes  a  processor  to  vio- 
late a  contract  without  penalty  when 
prices  drop  while  holding  him  to  the  con- 
tract when  prices  rise,  so  I  voted  against 
it. 

Public  Law  90-436  provides  for  a  2-year 
extension  of  the  food-for-peace  program 
under  which  the  United  States  has  ex- 
ported $2.5  billion  worth  of  food  between 
1960  and  1967. 

The  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  Exten- 
sion bill  extends  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1965  for  1  year,  through  the 
1970  crop.  This  act  includes  the  feed 
grains  program,  wheat  program,  and  the 
class  I  dairyman's  base  plan. 

Public  Law  90-484  authorizes  indem- 
nity payments  to  dairy  farmers  whose 
milk  had  been  condemned  due  to  con- 
taining residues  of  chemicals. 

Public  Law  90-488  increases  the  au- 
thorization for  grants  and  loans  to  help 
finance  water  and  sewer  projects  In  rural 
communities  of  5,500  population  or  less 
If  additional  appropriations  are  made, 
this  law  will  make  it  possible  to  fund  a 
great  many  more  of  these  projects. 

ANTIPOVKIITT    PROGRAM 

Public  Law  90-222  continues  the  anti- 
poverty  program  until  next  year  with 
maximum  authorization  at  about  the 
same  level  as  last  year. 

ARMED    FORCES    AND    VETERANS 

Public  Law  90-40  extends  the  draft  for 
4  years;  puts  19-  and  20-year-oIds  in  the 
highest  priority  for  induction;  provides 
that  college  students  who  have  been 
deferred  will  be  placed  in  the  high- 
priority  group  upon  graduation;  and  re- 
tains almost  complete  authority  in  local 
draft  boards  to  determine  which  men  are 
selected.  There  is  a  growing  opinion  in 
Congress  that  the  administration's  pro- 
posal for  a  lottery  for  all  would  be  more 
fair,  so  I  think  that  provision  may  pass 
next  year.  Under  a  lottery  system,  about 
one-fourth  of  the  men  with  the  lowest 
numbers  would  be  inducted  and  all 
young  men  would  be  better  able  to  plan 
their  lives. 

Public  Law  90-77  provides  compensa- 
tion, pensions,  and  educational  benefits 
to  veterans  of  Vietnam,  widows,  and  sur- 
viving children. 

Public  Law  90-207,  the  Uniform  Pay 
Services  Act.  provides  a  5.6-percent  basic 
pay  Increase  for  servicemen  and  includes 
part  of  my  bill  to  provide  injured  Viet- 
nam servicemen  with  a  paid  vacation  trip 
home  upon  returning  to  the  United 
States.  My  proposal  was  originally  for 
one  trip  home  per  year  for  all  service- 
men, but  a  Senate  amendment  limits  the 
trips  to  those  injured  in  Vietnam  and  on 
convalescent  leave.  I  have  rea=;on  to  be- 
lieve that  it  may  be  possible  to  get  the 
rest  of  the  bill  passed  next  year. 
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Public  Law  90-275  increases  the  in- 
come limitations  which  determine  eligi- 
bility for  the  amount  of  a  veteran's  dis- 
ability pension.  Pensioners  will  be  able 
to  receive  more  money  from  social 
security  without  a  pension  reduction. 

Public  Law  90-301  increases  GI  home 
loans  from  $7,500  to  $12,500. 

Public  Law  90-344  will  assist  armed 
services  personnel  who  vote  in  Federal 
elections. 

Public  Law  90-429  increases  the 
amount  that  can  be  loaned  to  com- 
munity nursing  homes  for  the  care  of 
veterans. 

Public  Law  90-431  allows  disabled 
veterans  to  take  part  in  vocational  re- 
habilitation programs  on  a  part-time 
basis,  in  order  that  they  may  work  as 
they  learn  new  skills. 

Public  Law  90-432  enables  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  increase  payments 
to  State  veterans'  homes  to  meet  the 
rising  costs  for  the  care  of  former 
servicemen. 

Public  Law  90-493  provides  increases 
in  compensation  for  the  1.8  million 
veterans  with  service-cormected  dis- 
abilities. 

The  widows  education-assistance  bill 
makes  education-assistance  programs 
available  to  widows  of  veterans  who  died 
from  a  service-connected  disability  and 
to  wives  of  veterans  with  a  total  per- 
manent disability. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 

Public  Law  90-198  extends  the  life  of 
the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  for  5 
years. 

Public  Law  90-274,  the  Jury  Selec- 
tion and  Service  Act,  provides  for  ran- 
dom jury  selection  and  precludes  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex,  national  origin,  or  economic 
status  in  the  selection  of  Juries  in  Fed- 
eral courts. 

Public  Law  90-284  would  make  it  un- 
lawful to  intimidate  or  injure  a  person 
who  is  exercising  such  rights  as  voting, 
jury  duty,  school  attendance,  employ- 
ment, or  use  of  public  facilities  and  ac- 
commodations. It  also  prohibits  discrimi- 
nation In  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing 
with  more  than  4  units  and  where  the 
owner  does  not  occupy  any  of  the  units. 

CONGRESSIONAL    MATTERS 

House  Resolution  418  created  a  new 
standing  Committee  on  Ethics  for  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

House  Resolution  1099  establishes  a 
Code  of  Official  Conduct;  and  requires 
disclosure  of  certain  outside  Income  and 
investments  by  Members  and  their  em- 
ployees. 

House  Resolution  1239  creates  a  five- 
member  special  committee  to  investigate 
and  report  on  campaign  expenditures  of 
candidates  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  complaints  under  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  I  was  named  as  a  member 
of  this  committee. 

Public  Law  90-206  includes  my  pro- 
posal, the  Anti-Nepotism  Act,  to  prohibit 
a  Member  of  Congress  or  other  Govern- 
ment officials  from  hiring  or  promoting 
close  relatives  on  the  Government  pay- 
roll. The  relative  can  work  elsewhere  in 
Government  but  cannot  receive  the  Job 
from  or  as  a  result  of  the  related  official's 
position. 


EDUCATION 

The  Higher  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1968  extend  the  programs  au- 
thorized under  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act,  the  program  for  college 
classrooms  and  loans  and  scholarships 
for  college  students,  and  loans  to  stu- 
dents to  go  to  vocational  and  technical 
schools. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1968  continues  and  expands  the 
programs  under  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act.  It  also  consolidates  several  oc- 
cupational training  programs. 

Public  Law  90-35  provides  for  a 
Teacher  Corps  program  through  fiscal 
year  1970  to  provide  teachers  some  spe- 
cial training  relating  to  problems  of  dis- 
advantaged children.  Drake  University 
and  some  central  Iowa  school  systems 
have  one  of  the  few  projects  that  have 
been  approved. 

Public  Law  90-129,  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Act,  continues  the  authorization 
for  Federal  matching  funds  to  help  fi- 
nance educational  television  stations  and 
creates  a  new  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  to  operate  a  nonprofit  tele- 
vision network  for  education. 

Money  was  also  appropriated  to  start 
the  program,  which  will  Include  a  domes- 
tic satellite,  with  educational  programs 
beamed  to  the  satellite  and  then  received 
by  local  educational  stations  all  over  the 
United  States.  This  is  one  way  it  is  hoped 
to  increase  both  the  quality  and  reduce 
the  per  pupil  cost  of  education. 

The  educational  appropriations  bill  for 
1969  includes  my  amendment  which  pro- 
hibits Federal  funds  from  being  distrib- 
uted to  college  students  who  have  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  involving  the  use 
of  force  to  keep  other  students  from  their 
studies  and  college  officials  from  carry- 
ing out  their  duties.  This  will  help  to 
insure  that  more  loan  and  scholarship 
funds,  which  are  in  short  supply,  go  to 
students  who  really  want  an  education. 

Public  Law  90-247,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1967,  extends  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  for  2  years. 
This  program  provides  funds  to  local 
school  districts  to  increase  educational 
opportunities  and  to  relieve  pressure  on 
local  property  taxes. 

Public  Law  90-348  extends  the  life  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  until  June  30,  1970. 

Public  Law  90-538  provides  for  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  pre- 
school and  early-education  programs  for 
handicapped  children. 

FOOD    PROGRAMS 

Public  Law  90-302  extends  the  school 
lunch  program  to  children  in  child-care 
institutions  from  areas  where  poor  eco- 
nomic conditions  exist  and  to  institu- 
tions which  provide  day-care  service  for 
handicapped  children. 

The  Food  Stamp  Extension  Act  ex- 
pands the  food  stamp  program  so  new 
applications  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments can  be  approved. 

FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

Public  Law  90-88  authorizes  funds  for 
the  Inter-American  Bank  to  assist  in 
social  and  economic  progress  in  Latin 
America. 


Public  Law  90-175  continues  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Peace  Corps. 

Public  Law  90-267  extends  the  life  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  for  5  years. 

Public  Law  90-314  extends  the  life  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  for  2  years. 

HEALTH     AND    SOCIAL    BECURITT 

Public  Law  90-31  extends  and  expands 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Center 
Act  passed  in  the  last  Congress. 

Public  Law  90-42  extends"  the  Older 
Americans  Act  passed  in  the  last  Con- 
gress for  community  projects  and  dem- 
onstration research  projects. 

Public  Law  90-99  extends  for  2  years 
the  authorization  for  Federal  matching 
grants  to  States  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation programs;  establishes  a  National 
Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and 
Adults;  authorizes  projects  for  rehabili- 
tation services  for  children  of  migratory 
farmworkers. 

Public  Law  90-170  extends  for  2  years 
the  authorization  for  Federal  assistance 
in  construction  of  centers  for  the  men- 
tally retarded;  includes  provision  for  3- 
year  program  of  research  and  training 
in  physical  education  and  recreation  for 
mentally  retarded  children. 

Public  Law  90-174  amends  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  Federal 
assistance  to  State  and  local  goveriunents 
in  planning  and  developing  comprehen- 
sive health  programs. 

Public  Law  90-248,  the  Social  Security 
Act  Amendments  of  1967,  provided  a  13- 
percent  across-the-board  increase  for  all 
beneficiaries  of  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  program.  Mini- 
mum benefits  were  increased  from  $44  a 
month  to  $55.  The  amount  a  recipient 
can  earn  without  a  reduction  in  benefits 
was  also  increased. 

Public  Law  90-489  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Eye  Institute  to  conduct  research 
for  new  treatment,  cures,  and  training 
relating  to  blinding  eye  diseases.  The  In- 
stitute would  also  focus  attention  on  the 
special  health  problems  and  other  re- 
quirements of  the  blind. 

The  Public  Health  Service  Act  Amend- 
ments extend  the  program  of  regional 
medical  centers  for  heart  disease,  stroke, 
cancer,  and  related  diseases.  A  program 
for  the  construction  and  staffing  of  fa- 
cilities for  the  rehabilitption  of  narcotics 
addicts  and  alcoholics  is  also  authorized 
by  the  act. 

Public  Law  90-490,  Health  Manpower 
Act,  extends  for  2  years  five  major  health 
programs  under  which  health  research  is 
financed  and  hospitals,  medical  schools, 
student  nurses,  doctors  and  technical 
personnel  receive  loans  and  assistance. 

HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Public  Law  90-448  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive housing  legislation  ever  en- 
acted. It  provides  Federal  assistance  to 
low  and  moderate  income  families  to  en- 
able them  to  attain  homeownership  and 
rental  of  housing  within  their  means  and 
permits  local  housing  authorities  to  sell 
low-rent  public  housing  units  to  tenants. 
It  also  authorizes  loans  to  provide  hous- 
ing for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  or  elderly  persons  in  rural  areas. 

The  act  also  includes  a  provision  for 
flood  insurance  for  homes  in  areas  prone 
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to  floods,  provided  the  local  government 
prohibit*  further  homebullding  In  flood 
areas. 

LABOR 

Public  Law  90-202.  the  Asre  Discrimina- 
tion In  Employment  Act,  makes  It  unlaw- 
ful to  exclude  applicants  between  40  and 
65  years  of  age  from  employment  oppor- 
tunities solely  because  of  age.  It  also  per- 
mits the  employer  to  exclude  them  from 
their  pension  system  In  many  cases  and 
may  need  to  be  amended  to  avoid  Inequi- 
ties in  pension  rights. 

Public  Law  90-206  provided  pay  in- 
creases for  Federal  employees.  This 
measure  Is  Intended  to  bring  Federal 
employees  up  to  salary  levels  that  are 
comparable  to  non-Federal  employees  by 
1969. 

Public  Liaw  90-257  protects  against  a 
decrease  In  railroad  retirement  benefits 
for  persons  who  received  an  Increase  in 
social  security  benefits. 

Public  Law  90-363  changes  the  observ- 
ance of-  Washington's  Birthday.  Me- 
morial* Day.  and  Veterans'  Day  so  that 
each  of  these  national  holidays  falls  on 
a  Monday.  In  addition.  Columbus  Day  Is 
declared  a  national  holiday  which  is  to 
be  celebrated  on  the  second  Monday  in 
October.  This  act  applies  only  to  Fed- 
eral employees  and  does  not  become  ef- 
fective unUl  1971 

Public  Law  90-391  continues  Federal 
grants  to  States  for  training  service  and 
placement  programs  for  disadvantaged 
persons  as  well  as  handicapped  individ- 
uals. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  Amendments  extend  var- 
ious programs  of  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  for  training 
persons  automated  out  of  a  job  or  ca- 
pable of  being  trained  for  a  job  that  is 
available. 

NATTTSAL   RKSOITRCES 

Public  Law  90-148  authorizes  secur- 
ing injunctions  against  polluting  of  the 
air  according  to  certain  air  quality 
standards. 

Public  Law  90-394  directs  a  study  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  deter- 
mine the  facts  relative  to  the  effect  of 
insecticides,  herbicides,  fungicides,  and 
pesticides  upon  fish  and  wildlife. 

Public  Law  90-401  continu'"S  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  which  is 
used  to  finance  the  acquisition  of  parks 
and  recreational  areas.  Much  of  the 
areas  now  being  acquired  by  the  Iowa 
Conservation  Commission  is  being 
financed  by  this  program. 

PubUc  Law  90-542,  the  Wild  and  Sce- 
nic Rivers  Act,  keeps  stretches  of  certain 
rivers  in  their  natural  free  flowing  state 
and  authorizes  studies  of  other  rivers 
as  potential  additions  to  the  national 
system,  including  the  Upper  Iowa  River. 

PubUc  Law  90-543.  the  National 
Trails  System  Act,  establishes  a  national 
system  of  scenic,  recreation,  and  con- 
necting trails  and  provides  methods  and 
standards  by  which  additional  trails 
may  be  included  in  the  system.  Including 
studies  of  the  Mormon  Trail  and  the 
Mormon  Battalion  Trail  which  pass 
through  Iowa. 

Public  Law  90-545,  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  Act,  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Redwood  National  Park  in 
California. 


DI8TMCT     PROJECTS 

Public  Law  90-479  makes  appropria- 
tion for  public  works  for  fiscal  year  1969 
and  includes  $1,288,000  to  complete  con- 
struction on  the  Des  Moines  River 
levees  and  river  drive;  $5,626,000  for  the 
Red  Rock  Reservoir;  $5,820,000  to  con- 
tinue construction  and  land  acquisition 
for  the  SaylorvlUe  Reservoir;  $160,000  to 
complete  advanced  engineering  plans  for 
the  Ames  Reservoir  on  the  Skunk  River ; 
and  $35,000  for  d,  long-range  survey  of 
flood  control  needs  in  the  Des  Moines 
River  Basin. 

The  Des  Moines  River  road  and  levee 
project  should  be  completed  next  fall. 
The  Red  Rock  Dam  gates  can  be  closed 
about  as  soon  as  the  Knoxville  water- 
works equipment  is  Installed  and  the 
reservoir  should  be  filling  up  next 
spring;  however,  additional  construction 
work  will  be  needed  to  provide  recrea- 
tional facilities  adjacent  to  the  reser- 
voir. 

A  $7  million  contract  has  been 
awarded  for  the  new  Des  Moines  postal 
complex,  designed  to  improve  mall 
service  In  Iowa,  and  the  Weltz  Co..  a 
Des  Moines  construction  company,  has 
begun  work  on  the  project  The  building 
Is  scheduled  to  be  completed  next  fall. 
It  will  serve  as  the  main  post  office  for 
Des  Moines,  and  mall  collected  from  sec- 
tional centers  throughout  Iowa  will  be 
sent  to  the  new  postal  complex  for  high- 
speed processing  and  redistribution 
around  the  State. 

SMALL    BOSINESS 

Public  Law  90-104  increases  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's revolving  fund  and  fixes 
new  minimum  requirements  for  small 
business  Investment  companies. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Public  Law  90-359  authorizes  an  In- 
vestigation and  a  study  to  determine  a 
site  for  the  construction  of  a  sea-level 
canal  which  would  connect  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans. 

Public  Law  90-495.  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act.  continues  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
through  1974;  provides  for  an  additional 
1.500  miles  to  the  Interstate  Highway 
System;  Increases  the  authorization  for 
primary,  secondary,  and  urban  high- 
ways for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971; 
makes  relocation  assistance  available  to 
persons  displaced  from  their  homes  and 
businesses  by  highway  construction;  and 
'  authorizes  a  program  to  provide  fringe 
parking  facilities  adjacent  to  Federal  aid 
highways  in  urban  areas  to  be  used  In 
conjunction  with  existing  or  planned 
transportation  facilities. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  provides 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  an  ap- 
pointed Mayor  and  City  Council  to  re- 
place the  District  Commissioners. 

Public  Law  90-480  requires  that 
buildings  financed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  constructed  in  such  a 
maimer  as  to  be  accessible  to  the  physi- 
cally handicapped. 

TAX,  MONETARY.  AND  FISCAL  MATTERS 

'  Public  Law  90-364.  the  Revenue  and 

'^penditure  Control  Act,  provides  that 

there  shall  be  a  reduction  of  $10  billion 

In  appropriations  this  year  below  the 


budget  request;  and  that  payments  out, 
Including  those  for  contracts  already 
performed,  shall  be  $6  billion  less  than 
anticipated  in  the  budget.  It  also  re- 
quired a  reduction  in  Federal  employ- 
ment and  provides  for  a  temporary  10- 
percent  Income  tax  surcharge. 

The  estimated  net  affect  is  to  restore 
temporarily  about  one-half  of  the  reduc- 
tion In  Federal  taxes  made  the  past  4 
years. 

The  Interstate  taxation  of  individuals 
bill  is  my  bill  to  protect  individuals  from 
double  taxation  on  the  same  income 
by  two  or  more  States. 

BUDGET  AND  HSCAL  MATTEIS 

Those  of  US  who  serve  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  spend  considerable 
time  studying  budgets  and  trying  to 
determine  where  cuts  should  be  made 
and  the  effect  our  actions  will  have  upon 
employment  and  prices. 

In  the  past  I  have  included  a  table 
refiectlng  appropriations  made  by  the 
Congress  upon  a  basis  of  what  is  called 
the  administrative  budget.  It  is  called 
the  administrative  budget  because  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  defines  what 
shall  be  in  that  budget.  It  is  really  not 
a  budget  as  any  businessman  or  corpora- 
tion would  consider  their  budget,  and  is 
very  distorted.  What  it  really  has  been 
is  an  itemization  of  the  money  going  out 
compared  to  the  money  coming  In  to 
the  General  Treasury  and  also  reflects 
the  obligations  Incurred  during  the  fiscal 
year.  It  does  not  refiect  assets  accumu- 
lated or  money  going  in  and  out  of  social 
security  and  highway  trust  funds.  It  also 
includes  money  loaned  in  excess  of  loans 
repaid  as  an  expense  rather  than  show- 
ing them  as  an  asset.  If  banks  kept  books 
that  way,  they  would  all  appear  to  be 
bankrupt.  The  Federal  Government 
makes  many  loans  that  will  be  repaid 
with  Interest,  and  these  certainly  have  a 
value  which  Is  not  refiected.  So  when 
you  hear  that  we  have  a  deficit  or  sur- 
plus of  a  certain  amount,  it  really  does 
not  mean  what  it  sounds  like.  I  am  again 
showing  this  budget  upon  which  we  make 
appropriations  or  what  could  more  ac- 
curately be  called  "authorized  obliga- 
tions" for  this  fiscal  year,  but  I  also  am 
including  some  other  tables  which  are 
needed  to  make  a  more  Intelligent  assess- 
ment of  the  fiscal  situation  and  the  effect 
upon  you. 

The  national  income  accounts  budget 
is  regarded  by  all  economists  as  a  better 
guide  concerning  the  effect  of  Govern- 
ment financing  upon  prices.  It  Includes 
money  received  and  disbursed  from 
trust  fund  accounts  such  as  social  se- 
curity and  highway  construction.  "Fed- 
eral expenditures"  are  also  considerably 
different  than  "Federal  appropriations." 
For  example,  we  will  appropriate  $72  bil- 
lion this  year  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Of  that  amount,  a  considerable 
percentage  is  really  authorized  to  con- 
tract for  weapons,  some  of  which  will  not 
be  delivered  for  5  years  nor  paid  for 
until  delivery.  Some  of  the  expenditures 
made  this  year  are  from  funds  that  were 
appropriated  4  years  ago.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  fiscal  year,  over  $200  billion 
had  been  set  aside  from  previous  years 
to  pay  for  goods  that  have  not  yet  been 
delivered.  It  Is  the  flow  of  expenditures 
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that  affects  our  economy  this  year  more 
than  appropriations.  For  example,  a 
reduction  of  $12.8  billion  in  appropria- 
tions this  year  will  reduce  expenditures 
within  this  year  by  less  than  $5  billion. 
So  the  table  showing  the  NIA  budget  lists 
the  particular  year  in  which  the  money 
was  actually  spent  rather  than  when 
appropriated.  The  comparison  of  such 
expenditures  together  with  receipts  of  all 
taxes— including  the  social  security  taxes 
and  Federal  gasoline  taxes — taken  from 
the  economy  better  shows  the  net  effect 
that  would  have  upon  inflation  or  de- 
flation or  growth  in  the  economy.  Of 
course.  In  considering  these  figures  one 
must  keep  In  mind  the  growth  In  the 
population  and  In  the  total  national 
product. 

"Gross  national  product  ccwnpared  to 
taxes"  is  another  pertinent  question  quite 
often  discussed.  How  much  of  our  gross 
national  product  is  collected  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  redistributed  to 
State  and  local  governments  and  used 
for  defense,  loans,  investments,  welfare, 
and    cost    of    administration    Is    some 


measure  both  of  Federal  activity  and  the 
ability  to  pay  for  it.  The  total  dollars  dur- 
ing the  past  15  years  have  ranged  from 
17  to  21.1  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product. 

"Debt  compared  to  gross  national 
product"  Is  also  used  as  a  measure  to 
determine  the  relative  ability  to  pay 
debt.  Obviously  those  with  greater  in- 
come can  pay  a  debt  easier.  For  example. 
General  Motors  Corp.  owes  far  more 
money  than  any  other  company,  but  they 
are  not  financially  worse  off  because  they 
also  have  greater  Income  and  ability  to 
repay.  One  table  also  shows  debt  com- 
pared to  gross  national  product  and  that 
has  decreased  from  62.8  percent  in  1958 
down  to  43.0  percent  last  fiscal  year. 

Some  people  expound  their  own  pet 
theories  of  gloom  or  glee  and  use  which- 
ever statistics  support  their  precon- 
ceived conclusion.  I  am  setting  forth  some 
of  the  pertinent  data  that  we  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  used  in  consider- 
ing fiscal  matters,  so  you  can  give  it  your 
own  interpretation  and  arrive  at  your 
own  opinion. 


TABLE  I.— APPROPRIATION  BILLS,  90TH  CONG..  2D  SESS. 


President's 
request 


Amount 
appropriated 


Reduction 


I'.hZ''.'/'?"*""'* W,337,709,000 

agriculture ^___  g  g^j  070  oqq 

Independent  office- HUD ---"""rrr""!!"""""!"!"!  IG^SSs]  717]  300 

In  Tenor. --.-..........  id'??^d?  inn 

State,  justice.  Commerce,  and  Judicjary              ""  ?'  ?qi'  qqV  Qnn 

''"JSi*'*»i'^» (»-''< AEC) 1 :::::;:;::;:::::;:;::  oMJI'iooo 

iI^.uV      18.101,525,000 

Legislative 308  897  533 

TransportatiOfl '_[l i  kit'qi^'ooo 

District  ot  Columbia  (Federal  futKJs) IIIIIII"! 176' 961' 000 

u*i*>?" .    •; ---  77. 074!  OOO;  000 

Military  construction 2  031  500  000 

Foreign  assistance i"II!I"!!l!II"I'""'I"'  2! 920* OOO' 000 

Agencies  related  to  foreign  affaira 734.911,000 

Total,  1969  bills 143,833.225.833 


$8,158, 

5.531. 

13.820, 

1.284, 

1,986. 

4.608, 

17,464, 

298. 

1,429, 

148. 

'72.063. 

1.758. 

'1.775. 

'723. 


477.000 
296,650 
395. 000 
989,300 
721,500 
421,000 
789.500 
151.396 
266.000 
755.000 
296.500 
376.000 
725.000 
911.000 


J179, 

1,392, 

3.133. 

147. 

305, 

300. 

636. 

10, 

207, 

28. 

5.010. 

273. 

1,144, 

U. 


232,000 
683,150 
322,  300 
353. 000 
272,  400 
236.000 
735, 500 
746.137 
766.000 
206. 000 
703. 500 
124,000 
275. 000 
000.000 


131,052,570,846         12,780,654,987 


'  Estimated  Oct.  7, 1968. 


TABLE    II.— GROSS    NATIONAL    PRODUCT    COMPARED    TO 
RECEIPTS  (MOSTLY  TAXES)  AND  DEBT 

.Dollar  amounts  in  billions' 


GNP 


Debt  as  a 

percent  ol 

GNP 


Receipts 


Percent  ol 

receipts  to 

GNP 


1953.... 

$358.9 

74,1 

$69.3 

19.3 

1954 

362.1 

74.9 

65. 8 

18.2 

1955.... 

378.6 

72.5 

67.2 

17.7 

1956.... 

409.4 

66.6 

75.8 

18.5 

1957 

431.3 

62.7 

80.7 

18.7 

1958 

440.3 

62.8 

77.9 

17.7 

1959.... 

469.1 

60.7 

85.4 

18.2 

I960.... 

495.2 

57.8 

94.8 

19.1 

1961... 

506.5 

57.1 

95.3 

18.8 

1962 

542.1 

55.1 

104.2 

19.2 

1963 

573.4 

53.4 

110.2 

19.2 

1964.... 

612.2 

51.1 

115.5 

18.9 

1965.... 

653.5 

48.8 

120.6 

18.5 

1966.... 

718.7 

45.0 

132.9 

18.5 

1967 

763.1 

42.8 

147.6 

19.3 

1968 

817,0 

43.0 

161.1 

19.7 

THE  CRIME  PROBLEM 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,    in   February   of    this   year   a 


TABLE  III.— NATIONAL  INCOME  ACCOUNTS  BUDGET 
jDollar  amounts  in  billionsl 

Surplus  or  Percentage 

Fiscal  year     Expendl-     Receipts       deficit  ol  of  surplus  or 

tures                      receipts  over  deficit  to 

expenditures  expenditures 

1953 $75.8        $69.3          -$6.5  8.6 

1954 74.2           65.8             -8.5  11.5 

1955 67.3          67.2             -.1  .1 

1956 69.8          75.8            +6.0  8.6 

1957 76.0          80.7            +4.7  6.2 

1958 83.1          77.9            -5.1  6.1 

1959 90.9          85.4            -5.5  6.0 

1960 91.3           94.8            +3.5  3.8 

1961 98.0          95.3            -2.7  2.8 

1962 106.4         104.2            -2.1  2.0 

1963 111.4         110.2            -1.2  1.1 

1964 116.9         115.5             -1.4  1.2 

1965 118.3          120.6             -r2.3  1.9 

1966 131.9         132.9             +.9  .7 

1967 155.1         147.6            -7.5  4.8 

1968  (esti- 
mate)        171.1         161.1          -10.0  5.8 

1969  (esti- 
mate)         185.0         182.5            -2.5  1.4 


Gallup  poll  showed  that  Americans  be- 
lieve crime  is  the  most  serious  problem 
facing  the  Nation.  I  have  discussed  this 
with  many  of  my  own  constituents  per- 
sonally over  the  past  months. 

It  is  clear  that  all  Americans,  wherever 
we  may  live,  want  our  country  to  be  a 
safe  place.  So  the  question  is:  Just  ex- 
actly what  should  the  Government  do 
about  it? 

The   first   requirement   is  that  high 


Government  officials  must  see  that  there 
really  Is  a  problem.  And  yet  some  lead- 
ers in  the  administration  have  been  very 
slow  to  see  it.  Even  today  some  people 
in  Washington  try  to  minimize  the  crime 
situation  and  fall  to  understand  how 
much  the  people  are  concerned  w-lth  it. 

The  Government  has  already  had  at 
least  two  high-level  commissions  study 
the  crime  problem,  and  yet  we  still  hear 
proposals  for  more  study.  What  we  need 
now  is  action,  not  talk. 

Street  crime  is  only  part  of  the  story. 
The  organized  rackets  bilk  American  cit- 
izens out  of  about  $50  billion  a  year.  Yet 
the  White  House  refuses  to  acknowledge 
and  face  up  to  the  Issue  of  organized 
crime. 

To  fight  the  rackets  we  need  far  better 
coordination  between  the  various  law- 
enforcement  agencies — local.  State,  and 
National.  To  fight  street  crime  we  need 
stiffer  sentences  for  criminals. 

Many  of  the  active  criminals  of  today 
are  out  on  bail  from  earlier  crimes  or 
have  been  able  to  go  free  entirely  on 
some  technicality  even  when  their  guilt 
is  clear.  We  need  a  revamping  of  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

Juvenile  crime  has  been  aggravated  by 
the  increasing  availability  of  narcotics. 
A  new  administration  in  Washington 
will  give  the  narcotics  problem  far  great- 
er attention  than  in  the  past. 

These  ideas  are  not  really  new — many 
Congressmen  have  joined  in  backing 
them  in  Congress  already.  But  there 
is  real  hope  that  next  year  we  will  be 
able  to  get  enough  support  to  put  them 
into  action. 

The  administration's  solution  to  crime 
has  been  the  same  as  its  ideas  for  other 
problems:  simply  spend  more  Federal 
money  and  give  the  bureaucrats  more 
control. 

But  we  have  to  watch  out  for  Federal 
control  of  law  enforcement.  We  do  not 
want  a  Federal  police  force  operating  in 
every  community  on  orders  from  Wash- 
ington. 

We  need  to  keep  local  control  of  law 
enforcement.  Some  help  from  Washing- 
ton may  t>e  needed,  but  this  can  be  han- 
dled by  grants  to  States  which  can  then 
administer  the  programs  themselves.  This 
will  keep  control  at  home  where  it 
belongs. 

Since  1960  crime  in  the  United  States 
has  Increased  10  times  faster  than  the 
population.  We  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem by  either  ignoring  It  or  by  giving 
Washington  more  police  powers. 

Yes.  there  are  ways  that  a  responsible 
White  House  and  Congress  can  tighten 
up  the  criminal  laws  at  the  same  time 
that  local  law  enforcement  agencies  are 
encouraged. 

Just  as  important,  individual  respon- 
sibilities and  community  pride  can  be  re- 
vitalized by  an  administration  which  it- 
self shows  resiJect  for  the  law  in  the  con- 
duct of  its  own  affairs. 

With  men  of  courage  and  integrity  in 
government,  and  with  strong  laws  on  the 
books  to  back  them  up,  we  can  turn  back 
this  tide  of  crime. 
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REPORT  TO  MY  CONSTPrUENTS  ON 
90TH   CONGRESS.   SECOND  SESSION 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  Insert- 
ing three  newsletters  which  I  am  send- 
ing to  my  constituents  to  report  on  the 
90th  Congress,  second  session.  Part  I  of 
the  report  deals  with  "Pocketbook  Is- 
sues"; part  II  is  entitled  "Problems  of 
the  Cities":  amd  p>art  m  is  oii  "World 
Peace  and  Foreign  Affairs."  The  reports 
follow  herewith: 

RsrosTDfo  Pkom  Waskinoton 

Report  to  Constitubnts  on  90th  Congress. 

Second  Session 

(By  Keances  P.  Bolton,  Congressman  22d 
District.  Ohio) 
As  «»-approach  adjournment  of  this  Anal 
session  of  the  90th  Congress.  I  want  to  re- 
view some  of  the  major  legislation  passed 
which  affects  all  of  us.  This  week's  letter  as 
well  as  several  others  concern  important  leg- 
islation which  has  come  before  us  since  last 
January.  I  will  start  with  our  pocketbooka. 

PART    I rOCKXTBOOK   ISSUES 

The  tax  surcharge — Public  Law  90-384 
By  this  time  most  of  you  will  have  felt  the 
first  effect  of  the  10%  surtax,  either  by  way 
of  a  pay.-oll  deduction,  an  Increased  estimate, 
or  indirectly  as  your  company  has  had  to 
pick  up  the  tab  from  the  first  of  the  year. 
/  voted  against  this  tax  increase.  If  It  had 
been  possible  that  this  tax  hike,  coupled  with 
the  proposed  limited  reduction  In  Federal 
spending,  would  have  restored  balance  to  our 
economy.  I  would  have  supported  It.  We  are 
well  Into  tr.e  1968  fiscal  year  and  so  far  none 
of  the  promised  benefits  of  the  surtax,  which 
Included  a  reduction  In  Interest  rates,  a  de- 
crease In  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  stopping 
of  Inflation,  has  materialized.  Rather,  Inter- 
est rates  have  edged  higher,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  moved  up  more  than  3  10  of  1  % , 
and  the  proposed  S6  billion  cut  in  Federal 
expenditures  Is  not  In  prospect.  The  tax  In- 
crease adds  to  the  burden  of  the  truly  for- 
gotten men  and  women  of  America — those 
who  operate  en  limited  budgets  and  who  are 
already  caught  In  the  Inflationary  pinch 
brought  on  by  wasteful  Administration 
spending  policies. 

Inflation 

Today's  dollar  Is  under  attack  at  home 
through  Inflation  and  abroad  through  the 
drain  on  U.S.  gold  resources.  The  1939  dollar 
now  is  worth  only  41  cents.  The  cost  of  living 
Is  advancing  at  an  annual  rate  of  four  per- 
cent. Huge  deficits  and  wasteful  Federal 
spending  have  spurred  Inflation  which  cost 
the  American  people  $26  billion  last  year. 
It  takes  more  buying  dollars  away  from  the 
people  than  anything  except  the  Federal  In- 
come tax.  Congress,  at  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  removed  the  25  percent  gold 
cover  which  had  backed  the  U.S.  dollar 
(Public  Law  90-269).  /  voted  against  remov- 
ing the  gold  cover.  It  could  delay  further 
the  Imposition  of  monetary  and  fiscal  self- 
restraint  by  the  Federal  Government,  thereby 
fanning  the  fires  of  inflation  and  Increasing 
the  attack  on  the  dollar.  Firm  measures  must 
be  taken  to  restore  confidence  In  the  dollar. 
The  U.S.  budget  must  be  brought  under 
control;  fiscal  brinkmanship  has  led  the  U.S. 
to  the  edge  of  disaster. 

Truth  in  lending 

One  of  the  most  significant  Acts  of  this 
Congress  was  the  enactment  of  the  Truth- 


in-Lendlng  bill  (Public  Law  90-321).  It  re- 
quires lending  Instltutlonii  and  sellers  to 
disclose  in  easily  under«t&ndable  and  uni- 
form terms  the  cost  of  credit  In  any  trans- 
action, thereby  permitting  the  borrower  and 
consumer  to  compare  and  shop  for  the  credit 
which  Is  most  economical.  A  Republican- 
sponsored  amendment  puts  the  teeth  of  Fed- 
eral enforcement  behind  state  laws  prohibit- 
ing loan-sharking  or  lending  at  illegally  high 
interest  rates.  /  ix>ted  for  the  truth-in-lend- 
ing bill  aa  well  aa  the  anti-loan-sharking 
amendment. 

Jobs 

Along  with  many  of  my  Republican  Col- 
leagues I  sponsored  the  Hvmian  Investment 
Act  (my  bill  is  H.R.  4583).  which  would  en- 
courage private  business  both  large  and 
small  to  invest  In  upgrading  Job  skills  and 
training  the  unemployed  for  productive  Jobs. 
This  would  be  done  by  providing  tax  credits 
to  employers  for  training  expenses.  It  would 
link  private  enterprise  efforts  with  those 
being  made  by  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments in  this  important  area.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  work  for  enactment  of  this  program 
as  well  as  others  to  provide  Jobs  for  all.  I 
Joined  my  Ohio  colleagues  in  sponsoring 
legislation  (H.R.  14120)  to  help  protect  Jobs 
of  steel  workers  by  establishing  Import 
quotas  for  Iron  and  steel  mill  products.  For- 
eign steel  imports  rose  from  1.2  million  tons 
in  1957  to  10.8  million  tons  during  1966. 
When  this  is  translated  into  impact  on  our 
balance  of  payments,  upon  reduced  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  upon  the  economic 
health  of  our  steel  industry,  it  is  obvious 
that  something  must  be  done.  The  proposed 
cutback  in  steel  Imports  would  be  moderate, 
but  help  in  preventing  the  steady  loss  of 
U.S.  Jobs  to  Impwrt  sales.  It  is  my  hope  that 
favorable  action  will  be  taken  In  the  near 
future  by  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

PART  II PROBLEMS  OF  THE  CITIES 

Law  arid  order — Omnibus  crime  bill  {Public 
Law  90-351 1 
The  theme  of  this  year's  annual  Law 
Day  celebration  was:  "Only  a  lawful  society 
can  build  a  better  society."  This  is  a  very 
timely  theme  because  the  No.  1  Issue  in 
America  at  this  time  is  law  and  order.  Law 
enforcement  for  the  most  part  Is  a  local 
function  and  It  must  remain  there  as  we 
do  not  want  to  run  the  risk  of  creating  a 
police  state.  However,  there  are  certain 
steps  the  Federal  government  can  take.  For 
instance,  this  Congress  made  it  a  Federal 
offense  to  cross  State  lines  for  the  purposes 
of  inciting  or  participating  In  a  riot.  We 
passed  an  Omnibus  Crime  bill  which  (1)  au- 
thorizes $400  million  in  law  enforcement 
assistance  grants  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments: (2)  reverses  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  which  limited  the  use  of  confes- 
sions and  identification  procedures:  (3)  au- 
thorized the  use  of  electronic  surveillance 
devices  under  court  supervision  to  appre- 
hend criminals  in  certain  cases,  and  i4)  pro- 
hibited mall  order  sales  of  handguns  and 
sales  of  such  weapons  to  minors  and  out- 
of-State  residents.  If  we  do  not  have  an 
atmosphere  of  safety  and  security  on  our 
streets  and  order  In  our  cities  and  through- 
out the  land,  all  our  civil  rights  and  free- 
doms become  meaningless. 

Gun  controls 
Following  p>a&sage  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
bill,  I  introduced  H.R.  17990  to  strengthen 
gun  control  provisions.  My  bill  applied  the 
same  restrictions  to  rifles  and  shotguns  as 
the  crime  bill  applied  to  handguns.  In  addi- 
tion It  provided  restrictions  on  interstate 
sale  of  ammunition  and  sales  to  Juveniles. 
The  House  has  passed  a  bill  similar  to  mine 
and  added  a  provision,  which  I  supported, 
to  provide  severe  penalties  for  the  use  of 
guns  in  the  commission  of  crimes.  The  House- 
passed  bill  provides  the  framework  of  Fed- 
eral law  establishing    the  Incentive  for  en- 


forceable state  regulations.  State  and 
municipal  gun  regulation  measures  have 
been  relatively  ifleffectlve  because  of  the 
absence  of  federal  curbs  on  accessibility  of 
weapons  through   the  mall. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act — 
Public  Law  90-448 
The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968,  which  I  supported,  is  described  as 
being  the  most  comprehensive  housing  bill 
In  history.  It  authorizes  some  $5.2  billion  over 
the  next  three  years  to  provide  good,  decent 
housing  for  all  citizens.  Included  among  its 
provisions  Is  the  National  Homeownershlp 
Foundation  Act  sponsored  by  most  Republi- 
can Members  of  the  House  and  Senate — my- 
self Included — to  help  low  Income  families  to 
own  their  homes.  There  Is  also  a  provision  for 
Federal  reinsurance  for  property  damage  pol- 
icies In  ghettos  and  flood  control  areas. 

The  civil  rights  bill— Public  Law  90-284 
The  Civil  Rights  bill  passed  the  House  orig- 
inally on  August  16,  1967  as  a  measure  to 
provide  penalties  for  Interfering  with  the 
rights  of  another  person  to  vote,  to  secure 
employment,  to  attend  school  or  college,  to 
use  the  facilities  of  Interstate  commerce  or 
to  enjoy  what  we  generally  call  a  citizen's 
civil  rights.  I  supported  the  bill  at  that  time. 
The  Senate  debated  the  bill  for  many  weeks, 
adopted  numerous  amendments,  including 
the  "open  housing"  section  and  Anally  passed 
It  on  March  11.  1968.  having  previously  In- 
voked cloture  to  shut  off  a  filibuster.  Al- 
though I  have  in  the  past  supported  civil 
rights  legislation,  it  is  my  firm  oonvicUon 
that  such  Federal  restrictions  on  the  rights 
of  owners  of  private  property  will  create  more 
problems  than  they  will  solve  and  will  not 
be  of  help  to  anyone  In  obtaining  better 
housing.  Fair  housing  solutions  should  be 
developed  and  encouraged  at  the  community 
level — not  by  mandate  and  guidelines  from 
Washington.  When  the  House  acted,  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  was  in  a  high  state  of  emotion, 
with  troops  guarding  the  Capitol  Building 
Itself.  Although  the  Senate  has  debated  the 
bill  for  months,  the  House  was  given  very 
little  time  for  consideration.  Legislation  of 
such  far-reaching  consequences  should  not 
be  considered  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  panic 
and  coercion. 

PART     in — WORLD     PEACE     AND    FOREIGN     AFFAIRS 

Under  our  Constitution  the  President  has 
the  primary  responsibility  for  conducting  the 
official  relations  of  our  country  with  other 
nations.  However,  the  Congress  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  these  programs  through  Its 
responsibility  for  authorizing  and  appropri- 
ating funds.  Congress  influences  foreign  pol- 
icy also  through  the  device  of  holding  hear- 
ings or  passing  resolutions  stating  "the  sense 
of  Congress."  This  year,  the  committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  the  Ranking 
Minority  Member,  among  other  things  held 
hearings  on  the  important  subjects  of  For- 
eign Aid.  Arms  control  and  Disarmament, 
Peace  Corps,  Vietnam,  and  the  Middle  East 
Crisis. 

Foreign  aid  bill 

The  Administration  requested  $2.96  billion 
to  continue  the  Foreign  Aid  program.  After 
hearing  some  thirty-one  government  and 
twenty-flve  public  witnesses  and  holding 
several  weeks  of  closed  sessions,  the  Com- 
mittee reduced  the  Presidents  request  to 
$2.3  billion.  Further  reductions  were  made 
on  the  House  Floor,  paring  the  authorization 
down  to  $1  99  billion.  While  I  supported  re- 
ductions In  the  Foreign  Aid  program.  I  am 
glad  that  a  basic  program  remains  in  exist- 
ence as  an  Important  foreign  policy  tool  for 
the  new  Administration  next  year.  The  lim- 
itations imposed  challenge  us  to  re-evaluate 
our  priorities  and  to  find  new  ways  to  stretch 
our  dollars  In  order  to  achieve  desired  results 
abroad. 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 

We  voted  to  extend  this  Agency  for  two 
years  and  to  authrolze  a  total  of  $18.5  mil- 
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lion  to  finance  oiieratlons  during  those  two 
years,  with  a  limit  of  $7  million  on  funds 
which  may  be  spent  for  external  research. 
The  principal  accomplishment  of  this  Agency 
since  Its  authorization  was  renewed  three 
years  ago,  has  been  the  negotiation  of  a  draft 
treaty  to  prevent  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Recent  events  have  emphasized 
anew  the  need  for  continued  efforts  to  de- 
velop effective  arms  control. 

Peace  Corps 
The  Peace  Corps  was  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional year  with  a  spending  authorization  of 
$112.8  million.  Some  500  Ohio  volunteers  are 
Included  In  the  group  serving  abroad  this 
year.  We  can  be  very  proud  of  these  Ohloans 
and  the  many  other  young  people  who  are 
assisting  other  countries  and  return  to  serve 
in  equally  vital  programs  at  home. 

Vietnam 
1968  has  brought  abundant  evidence  that 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam  Is  a  divisive  issue  which 
concerns  all  of  us,  I  Joined  many  of  my  col- 
leagues In  calling  for  a  Congressional  review 
and  independent  assessment  of  our  direction 
In  Viet  Nam,  The  reports  on  the  talks  in 
Parts  so  far  show  little  or  no  progress  but  we 
should  continue  negotiations  as  long  ats  they 
offer  any  reasonable  prospect  for  a  Just  peace. 
I  participated  In  drafting  the  Republican 
Platform,  especially  on  this  vital  Issue,  which 
stresses  the  need  for  turning  more  of  both 
military  and  civilian  action  In  Viet  Nam 
over  to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

\fiddle  East  crisis 
The  acceleration  of  the  explosive  situation 
iti  the  Middle  East  has  been  cause  for  serious 
concern  by  the  Members  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  Shortly  after  the  June 
war  In  1967  a  Special  Factfinding  Mission 
was  sent  by  the  Committee  to  this  area.  In 
June  of  this  year  I  Joined  in  sp>onsorlng  H. 
Res.  1267,  urging  the  Administration  to  sell 
Phantom  Jets  to  Israel  to  correct  the  mili- 
tary imbalance  in  the  Middle  East.  In  July, 
during  debate  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  the 
House  passed  an  amendment  directing  the 
Administration  to  take  steps  to  sell  the  Jets 
to  Israel.  The  Republican  Party's  national 
convention  at  Miami  approved  a  strong  plat- 
form plank,  which  I  endorsed,  promising 
to  provide  supersonic  fighter  planes  to  Israel 
and  recognizing  the  need  of  all  nations  for 
assured  boundaries,  freedom  of  navigation 
through  International  waters  and  independ- 
ent existence  free  from  the  threat  of 
aggression. 


LEAVE   OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Tenzehi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RooNEY  of  New  York),  for  Monday, 
October  7,  and  Tuesday.  October  8,  on 
account  of  Jewish  holiday. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Bingham  ) .  for  the  week  of  Octo- 
ber 7.  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD.  for  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 7.  1968.  on  account  of  business  in 
the  district. 

Mr.  Meskill  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  October  8,  on  ac- 
count of  ofQcial  business. 

Mr.  Saylor  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday.  October  8  and  9,  1968.  on  ac- 
count of  matters  concerning  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  )  on  account  of  illness  in 
family. 

Mr.  MosHER  (&t  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford>,  for  today,  on  account 
of  illness. 


Mr,  Selden  fat  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) ,  for  today  through  October  25,  on 
account  of  ofiDcial  business. 

Mr,  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) ,  for  the  remainder  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  ofQcial  business. 

Mr.  TuNNEY  ( at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert ) .  for  today,  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  accoimt  of  official  business  In 
the  38th  District  of  California. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr,  IcHORD.  tomorrow,  October  8,  for 
1  hour ;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Collins)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Schwengel,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Schwengel,  for  30  minutes,  Octo- 
ber 8,  9,  and  10. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  for  30  min- 
utes. Thursday,  October  10,  1968. 

Mr.  Cahill,  for  30  minutes.  Thursday, 
October   10,   1968. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  for  20 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  for  15  minutes, 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Hall  to  insert  his  report  on  90th 
session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  a  letter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Collins)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Quillen  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Pettis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Schadeberg  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PiRNiE  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Scherle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  In  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Brock. 

Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  WiiALLEY  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Machen)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mr.  GiAiMO. 

Mr.  PoDELL  in  three  Instances. 


Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ding  ELL. 

Mr.  Abbitt  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Willis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Stuckey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ullman  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Cohelan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Stratton  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Parbstein. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  in  two  Instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speakers  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2969,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David  E. 
Alter  III.  and  his  parents,  Mr  and  Mrs,  David 
E,  Alter.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

S.  4062.  An  act  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  census  questions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

HH,.  1411.  An  act  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  use  of  the  malls 
to  obtain  money  or  prop>erty  under  false  rep- 
resentations, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9089,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  E,  Chris- 
tian Des  Marets,  Sr.; 

H.R.  13844.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
leave  of  absence  for  Federal  employees  in 
connection  with  the  funerals  of  their  Im- 
mediate relatives  who  died  as  a  result  of 
wounds,  disease,  or  Injury  incurred  while 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
In  a  combat  zone;  and  to  provide  additional 
leave  for  Federal  employees  called  to  duty 
as  members  of  the  National  Guard  or  Armed 
Forces  Reserves; 

H,R,  17787.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  18366,  An  act  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1983.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  19136.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
overtime  and  standby  pay  to  certain  person- 
nel employed  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER-  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 
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8. 608  An  act  to  achieve  the  fullest  co- 
operation and  coordination  of  activities 
among  the  levels  of  government  In  order  to 
improve  the  operation  of  our  federal  system 
In  an  increasingly  complex  society,  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  granu-ln-ald  to 
the  States,  to  permit  provision  ot  reimburs- 
able technical  services  to  State  and  local 
governments,  to  establish  coordinated  inter- 
governmental policy  and  administration  of 
development  assistance  programs,  to  provide 
for  the  acquisition,  use.  and  disposition  of 
land  within  urb€m  areas  by  Federal  agencies 
In  conformity  with  local  government  pro- 
grams, to  provide  for  periodic  congressional 
review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

3  910  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 
Patrick  E.  Eagan; 

S.  M6.  An  act  to  abolish  the  office  of  US 
commissioner,  to  establish  In  place  thereof 
within  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  office  of  U.S.  magistrate,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

3.  2439.  An  act  to  Increase  the  nimiber  and 
salaries  of  Judges  of  the  District  of  Ck>lumbla 
Court  of  General  Sessions,  the  salaries  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Tax  Court,  and  for 
other  purpoeee: 

S.  3227.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Southern  Palute  Nation 
of  Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Commission 
dockeu  Noe.  88,  330,  and  330-A,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  197.  Joint  resolution  to  correct 
certain  references  In  section  4(1)  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
the  veterans'  home  loan  program,  to  amend 
the  National  Housing  Act  with  respect  to  In- 
terest rates  on  Insured  mortgages,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  May  7,  1968. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDEINT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President  for  his  approval,  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles : 

H.R.  5117.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  stage  1  and  to  acquire  lands 
for  stage  2  of  the  Palmetto  Bend  reclama- 
tion project.  Texas,  and  for  other  purposes; 

nn.  9089.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  E.  Chris- 
tian Des  Marets,  Sr.; 

H.R.  13099.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Carl  Sandburg  Home  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  13160.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wil- 
liam W.  Hlebert; 

H.R.  14079.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
(J.g.)    Herbert  F.   Swanson.  and  others; 

H.R.  14098.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled 'An  act  to  provide  for  the  annual  In- 
spection of  all  motor  vehicles  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,"  approved  February  18, 
1938.  as  amended; 

H.R.  17273.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  21,  1959  (PubUc  Law  86-339)  re- 
lating to  the  Reservation  of  the  Agua  Callente 
Band  of  Mission  Indians; 

H.R.  17684.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9.  1955.  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  pueblos  of 
Cochltl.  Pojoaque.  Tesuque,  and  Zunl,  In 
New  Mexico; 

H.R.  18366.  An  act  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1983,  and  for  other  pur-* 
poses;  and 

H.R.  18885.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments In  favor  of  the  Seminole  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma  in  dockets  Nos.  150  and  248  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  2  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, October  8,  1968,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2256.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  Health, 
Eklucatlon.  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the  re- 
port of  actual  procurement  receipts  for  medi- 
cal stockpile  of  civil  defense  emergency  sup- 
plies and  equipment  purposes  for  the  quarter 
ending  June  30.  1968,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  301(h)  of  the  Federal 
cnvil  Defense  Act  of  1950.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

2257.  A  letter  from  the  assistant  to  the 
Commissioner,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  District  of  Columbia  CouncU  to 
fix  the  amount  of  fees  and  travel  allowances 
to  be  paid  witnesses  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia court  of  general  sessions,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

2258.  A  letter  from  the  executive  director. 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  in  the  Com- 
mission as  of  August  31,  1968.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  5(e)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2259.  A  letter  from  George  H.  Jones,  Jr.,  ac- 
countant for  the  American  Symphony  Or- 
chestra League,  transmitting  the  audit  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  May  31.  1968.  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  87-817;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2260.  A  letter  from  the  national  ships- 
writer.  Navy  Club  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  transmitting  the  annual  audit  for 
the  year  ending  July  31,  1968,  and  a  copy  of 
the  mlnutee  of  the  1967  annual  reunion,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  law:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


the  taxpayer;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  20248.  A  bill  to  rescind  the  authoriza- 
tion for  certain  pubUc  buildings  projects;  lo 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  20240.  A  bill  to  direct  the  District  of 
Columbia   Council    to   prescribe   regulations 
relating    to    the    newspaper    advertising    of 
apartments  in  the  District  of  Colxunbia  as 
air  conditioned;    to   the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By    Mr.    HALPERN    (for   himself.   Mr. 
D-DLSKi,    Mrs.    HxcKLES    of    Massa- 
chusetto,    Mr.    Moorhkad,    and    Mr. 
Nix)  : 
H.R.  20260.  A  bill   to  establish   a   Depart- 
ment of  Peace,  and  for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  RANDAIi.: 
H.R.  20251.  A  bill   to  repeal   the   require- 
ment for  filing  Income  questionnaires  In  the 
case  of  veterans  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  72  and   have  been  on  pension  rolls  for 
at  least  2  years;   to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  20252.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  to  extend  the 
beneflta  of  the  State  institutional  library 
services  program  to  the  stalTs  of  State  in- 
stitutions; to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.R.  20300.  A    bill    making    supplemental 
appropriations    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr    8HRIVER: 
H.J.  Res.  1466.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  temporary  Commission  on  Nominations  for 
President  and  Vice  President;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Adminstratlon. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  14«7.    Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  tenure  in  office 
of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMirrEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  3615.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  Port  of 
Cascade  Locks,  Oreg.,  a  certain  interest  in 
lands  in  the  State  of  Oregon  for  municipal 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1952).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Conxmlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  30300.  A  bill  making  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1953).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

H.R.  20247.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  expenses  Incurred  In 
connection  with  the  adoption  of  a  child  by 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO; 
H.R.  20253.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amlllo 
Napolltano;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  20254.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olsto- 
foro  and  Maria  Perretta  Tufano;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  20255.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 
Bantounas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BELL: 
nn.  20256.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  R.  McOarry;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HJl.  20257.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eftlhla 
Tsavalou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  20258.  A   bill   for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Augusta  Slmoes:    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  20259.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Branl- 
,  mlr    Zlvkovic;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 
HJl.  20260.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of   MaJ. 
John  W.   Hanklns    (USAF.  retired);    to  the 
CTommittee  on  the  Judicial^. 

H.R.  20261.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  George 
William  Henry  Van  Haght  and  Thelma  Mary 
Van  Haght;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CON  ABLE: 
HJl.  20262.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Su-Er 
Chal  Lu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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HJl.  20263.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Slmone 
Scaduto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  E«RWINSKI : 

H.R.  20264.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuk 
Yllm&z,   also  known   as  Manoog  Yllmazlan; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

HJi.  20265.  A  Wll  for  the  relief  Dr.  Paul 
Chlng  Szu  Chen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

HJl.  20266.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
and  Humberto  Batista;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20267.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
and  Anna  Rosa  Bozzl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PINO: 

H.R.  20268.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
Orassadonia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 

H.R.  20269.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alberto 
Aranlbar-Zerpa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  20270.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martha 
Horgan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  20271.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Muham- 
mad A.  K.  Khalil.  Aleemunisa  Khalll.  Nasreen 
Khalll.  and  Mohammad  Arshad  Khan  Khalll; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20272.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pablo  and 
Magdalena  Paragas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  20273.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anon 
Sudarsan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.R.  20274.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Slrus  Amlrl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  IRWIN: 

HJl.  20275.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luis 
Nicolas  Munoz;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  20276.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Badalamentl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diclarv. 


H.R.  20277.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Calvo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20278.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Franco 
lannace;  to  th*  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OTONGER: 

H.R,  20279.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Celestina 
Martorana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  20280.  A  bill  for  cue  reUef  of  Dr.  Ray- 
mundo  S.  Slson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H.R  20281.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  P. 
Campos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  20282.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
S.  A.  Marforl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  20283.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fellsa  C. 
Perena;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS: 

H.R.  20284.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Vloleta  Q.  Sipus;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  PODELL: 

H.R.  20286.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mabel 
Alice  Bennett;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  20286.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Falesca 
Knight;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20287  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Malka 
Laufer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  20288.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Noeml 
Sblli;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   RODINO: 

H.R,  20289.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lulgl 
Dl  lorlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  20290.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lulse 
Ooeringer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By   Mr.   ROGERS   of  Florida    (by  re- 
quest) : 

HR  20291,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
J.  Athanasakes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.R.  20292,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Perla 
Azoulay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  20293.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Juan 
ValladoUd  Lukban  and  his  wife,  Expectaclon 
Lukban;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
HR.  20294.  A    bill    for   the   reUef   of   Jose 
P^rnandes;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  20295,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Melalne 
Cohner  and  Peter  Cohner;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  20296.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sarah 
Rosemary  McParland;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H..I,  20297.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giorgios 
Mil  >n  Kalimakls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.20298.  A   bill   for   the  reUef   of   Herta 
Margarete  Helene  Monden;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
HR.  20299.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Parvin 
Goharl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
405.  Mr.  HOSMER  presented  a  petition 
of  Rev.  L.  L.  Shipley  and  certain  other  resl- 
dente  of  the  32d  Congressional  District  of 
California,  who  protest  the  prohibiting  of 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  our  schools  and 
request  a  reversal  of  this  ruling  by  the  Con- 
gress; and  also  request  the  Congress  not  to 
enact  any  legislation  which  would  possibly 
remove  chaplains  from  the  Armed  Forces, 
remove  "In  God  We  Trust"  from  our  cur- 
rency, remove  God's  name  from  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  to  the  flag,  or  remove  God's  name 
from  any  part  of  our  American  way  of  life, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SElSiATE— Monday,  October  7,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Rev.  Robert  N.  Myers,  director,  Chris- 
tian Service  Corps,  Washington,  D.C., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  we  worship  Thee  as  a 
gracious  and  loving  Heavenly  Father ;  as 
Son,  Jesus  Christ,  one  who  has  made 
atonement  for  our  sins;  and  as  Holy 
Spirit,  Thy  very  power  and  presence  in 
this  world.  We  offer  imto  Thee,  one  God, 
triune  God,  all  worship,  honor,  glory, 
power,  and  dominion  both  now  and  for- 
evermore. 

We  acknowledge  that  as  Individuals 
and  collectively  as  a  nation  we  have 
sinned  grievously  against  Thee.  We  have 
often  rejected  Thee  in  our  lives  and  in 
the  life  of  our  Nation.  We  are  a  rebel- 
lious people.  Forgive  us. 

We  would  pray  for  all  the  affairs  and 
conditions  of  men,  for  the  weak,  the 
hungry,  the  oppressed,  the  persecuted, 
and  for  Thy  holy  church  universal.  We 
would  also  pray  for  the  non-Christian 
world  and  all  of  its  forms  and  kinds  of 
unbelief.  We  would  also  pray  for  our- 
selves that  Thou  wouldst  give  us  the  light 
and  that  we  may  walk  in  that  light. 
CXrv 1881— Part  23 


We  would  pray  for  this  legislative  body 
that  all  of  its  deliberations  and  decisions 
would  be  just  and  right.  Help  us  to  love 
our  enemies  and  to  be  able  to  enter  into 
dialog  with  those  who  would  willfully 
harm  us.  May  war  and  conflict  come  to 
an  end.  In  light  of  the  history  of  man- 
kind and  all  our  experiences  we  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  the  seventh  angel  blow 
his  trumpet  and  the  loud  voices  of 
Heaven  saying,  "The  kingdom  of  the 
world  has  become  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  of  His  Christ,  and  He  shall 
reign  forever  and  ever."  We  offer  this 
prayer  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


legislative  calendar,  under  rule  VIII,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, October  4,  1968,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 


HUMPHREY  FOR  PRESIDENT 

Mr.   MONDALE.    Mr.    President,    last 
Sunday's  New  York  Times  carried  a  re- 
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markable  editorial  entitled  "Humphrey 
for  President."  It  is  a  long  and  searching 
analysis  of  the  cxirrent  campaign  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  In 
strong,  clear,  and  analytical  terms,  the 
New  York  Times  editorial  board  states 
Its  enthusiastic  support  for  the  candidacy 
of  HtTBKRT  HtTifPHRBY  for  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  editorial  con- 
cludes as  follows : 

Tbl8  newspaper  believes  that  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  is  such  a  leader,  and  Id  the  truly 
critical  situation — foreign  and  domestic — In 
which  this  country  finds  Itself,  we  strongly 
urge  his  election  of  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  StAtes. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  this  editorial 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to 
the  people  of  this  country.  It  Is  one  of  the 
best  analyses  I  have  seen  of  the  current 
presidential  campaign.  It  also  well  sum- 
marizes the  issues  which  the  people  of 
this  coimtry  and  of  the  world  face.  It 
carries  particular  importance  as  the 
opinion  of  a  highly  responsblle.  sophisti- 
cated newspaper.  In  support  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

I  SLsk  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  6,  1968) 
Htjmpkrzt  rou  Phesiosmt 

In  1960  many  Independent  voters  could 
not  see  much  difference  between  John  P. 
Kennedy  and  Richard  M.  Nixon,  two  seem- 
ingly cool,  calculating,  ambitious  young  poli- 
ticians. However,  this  newspaper  believed 
that  there  were  significant  differences  in  con- 
viction and  outlook.  We  endorsed  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. 

In  1968  many  voters  assert  that  they  can- 
not see  much  difference  between  Mr.  Nizon 
and  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  but  again  this 
newspaF>er  believes  thai  there  are  significant 
differences  In  conviction  and  outlook.  We 
endorse  Mr.  Humphrey. 

Mr.  Humphrey  has  superior  claims  to  the 
Presidency  In  three  critical  areas.  The  first  of 
these  Is  foreign  affairs,  specifically  arms  con- 
trol and  the  search  for  peace.  The  most  Im- 
portant International  Issue  today  Is  a  slowing 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  The  competition  In 
these  deeully  weapons  Is  once  more  splrallng 
upward  and  threatens  to  slip  out  of  human 
control.  No  subject  will  be  more  Important 
for  the  next  President.  For  nearly  twenty 
years  Mr.  Humphrey  has  devoted  himself 
tirelessly  to  this  problem.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  bill  establishing  an  Independent  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  'n  1961. 
In  season  and  out  he  worked  to  stop  the 
nuclear  tests  which  were  poisoning  the  at- 
mosphere, efforts  that  finally  resulted  In  the 
UniUted  Nuclear  Test-Ban  Treaty.  President 
Kennedy  was  Indulging  In  no  exaggeration 
when  he  said  to  Mr.  Humphrey:  "This  Is 
your  treaty  '■ 

Mr.  Humphrey  is  now  actively  working  for 
the  ratification  of  the  Nuclear  Nonprollfer- 
ation  Treaty,  which  would  commit  the  exist- 
ing nuclear  nations  not  to  distribute  nuclear 
weapons  to  other  countries.  He  would,  we  be- 
lieve, dedicate  himself  wholeheartedly  to  the 
search  for  practical  ways  of  lessening  the 
overwhelming  nuclear  danger.  As  the  original 
proponent  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  of  the 
Pood-for-Peace  Program,  he  has  the  talent 
and  the  active  concern  needed  to  strengthen 
the  United  Nations  and  to  build  new  inter- 
national Institutions. 

In  contrast,  Mr.  Nixon  took  no  Initiative  on 
disarmament   when   he   was   Vice  President 


and  showed  much  leas  interest  In  the  sub- 
ject. He  Is  now  urging  a  delay  In  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty.  Even 
worse,  he  has  resurrected  the  "missile  gap" 
argument  misused  by  President  Kennedy  and 
Insists  that  he  will  not  enter  Into  arms  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union  until  some- 
time in  the  future  when  this  country  has 
reached  new  and  unspecified  superiority  In 
nuclear  strength.  He  Is  busily  promising  to 
outstrip  the  Russians  In  space  and  to  build 
a  nuclear  Navy  "second  to  none."  The  United 
States  does  not  need  a  President  Intent  on 
sp>eedlng  up  both  the  arms  race  and  the  space 
race. 

In  addition  to  being  an  Internationalist 
with  a  broad  and  Imaginative  outlook  In  for- 
eign affairs,  Mr.  Humphrey  is  a  proven  activ- 
ist In  domestic  affairs.  He  was  the  original 
sponsor  of  Medicare  and  the  skillful  parlia- 
mentary manager  for  much  of  the  social 
reform  legislation  enacted  during  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson Administrations.  He  fully  un- 
derstands that  the  desperately  urgent  needs 
of  the  nation's  cities  for  better  housing, 
higher  quality  education,  cleaner  air,  Im- 
proved hospitals  and  mass  transit  facilities 
can  only  be  met  If  there  Is  vigorous  Presi- 
dential leadership  and  coherent  public  plan- 
ning. 

While  Mr.  Humphrey  attempts  to  get  to  the 
root  of  urban  problems.  Mr.  Nixon  Is  promis- 
ing, in  effect,  to  attack  the  surface  signs  of 
social  unrest  by  more  energetic  use  of  po- 
lice measures.  His  modest  proposals  for  en- 
couraging "black  capitalism"  through  tax  in- 
centives are  all  right  as  far  as  they  go,  but 
they  do  not  go  very  far.  His  Is  an  essentially 
conservative  economic  strategy  involving  de- 
ferment of  costly  new  domestic  programs  for 
years.  This  strategy  Is  full  of  danger,  threat- 
ening decay  and  congestion  for  the  nation's 
hard-pressed  cities. 

The  third  area  In  which  Mr.  Humphrey  Is 
unquestionably  preferable  to  his  opponent 
lies  In  the  quality  of  his  political  leadership 
and  In  the  character  of  his  political  support. 
Mr.  Humphrey  Is  the  only  candidate  In  this 
election  who  has  substantial  backing  In  both 
the  white  and  the  Negro  communities.  He  has 
earned  Negro  trust  because  no  man  In  public 
life  has  worked  harder  or  longer  to  achieve 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  citizens.  It 
is  a  matter  for  considerable  concern  whether 
the  next  President  will  be  able  to  communi- 
cate effectively  with  black  as  well  as  white 
citizens  and  whether  In  his  capacity  as  a 
national  party  leader  he  sees  himself  ^- 
marlly  competing  with  Oeorge  C.  W^Ui^ 
for  reactionary  segregationist  votes  or  as 
heading  a  liberal-and-moderate  coalittbn 
drawn  from  both  races. 

An  endorsement  of  a  candidate  Is  In  this 
Instance  also  a  favorable  Judgment  on  the 
personality  and  character  of  one  man  and  an 
adverse  Judgment  on  his  rival.  Mr.  Humphrey 
Is  a  warm,  generous.  Idealistic,  open  man. 
Mr.  Nixon  has  gradually  risen  above  the  per- 
sonal abuse  and  the  narrow  partisanship  of 
his  early  campaigns,  but  he  remains  slick  and 
evasive  on  some  of  the  central  Issues. 

We  have  left  until  last  the  perplexing  ques- 
tion of  Vietnam.  As  we  have  made  clear  in 
many  previous  editorials.  The  Times  does  not 
find  the  statements  of  either  candidate  sat- 
isfactory on  the  war  issue.  But  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey has  given  unmistakable  signals  that 
he  Intends,  If  elected,  to  move  away  from  the 
errors  of  the  past.  It  Is  our  Judgment,  based 
on  an  appraisal  of  the  character  and  public 
record  of  the  two  candidates,  that  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey would  be  more  Inclined  than  his  op- 
ponent to  seize  the  Initiative  for  peace. 

It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  Vice- 
Presidency  Is  a  uniquely  awkward  offlce.  No 
man  has  ever  been  seen  at  his  best  in  It.  A 
Vice  President  Is  In  a  weak  position  because 
he  has  no  personal  mandate  from  the  people 
separate  from  that  of  the  President  on  whose 
ticket  he  was  elected.  Yet  he  has  a  consti- 


tutional responsibility  to  serve  as  the  Presi- 
dent's standln,  a  responsibility  which  he  can- 
not relinquish  as  easily  aa  a  Cabinet  ofllcer 
or  leaser  official  can  resign  an  appointive 
offlce. 

Like  most  of  his  predecessors.  Mr.  Humphrey 
has  resolved  the  ambiguities  of  his  office  In 
favor  of  defending  the  President's  policies  in 
public  and  trying  to  Infiuence  them  in  pri- 
vate. Not  until  the  memoirs  of  the  Johnson 
Administration  have  been  written  will  It  be 
possible  to  assess  Mr  Humphrey's  role  in  the 
international  policy  struggles  of  this  Admin- 
istration over  the  "bombing  pauses"  and 
other  Vietnam  decisions.  But  it  is  significant 
that  the  former  members  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration who  are  rallying  to  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey's support  Include  its  best-known  doves 

Looked  at  In  the  perspective  of  his  23  years 
in  public  life,  Hubert  Humphrey  Is  a  humani- 
tarian, an  authentic  and  effective  liberal,  and 
a  man  of  proved  character,  courage  and  judg- 
ment who  can  be  depended  upon  to  lead  the 
nation  in  the  ways  of  peace. 

In  the  span  of  the  present  campaign,  proof 
that  his  judgment  Is  superior  to  that  of  Mr 
Nixon  has  been  provided  by  their  respective 
choices  for  Vice  President.  Senator  Edmund  S 
Muskle  has  experience,  dignity  and  moral 
force.  He  is  in  himself  a  cogent  argument  for 
preferring  the  Democratic  ticket,  especially 
when  It  Is  recalled  that  four  Vice  Presidents 
In  this  century  have  succeeded  to  the  Presi- 
dency on  the  death  of  the  Incumbent. 

In  the  brief  period  since  nomination,  Oov 
Splro  T.  Agnew  has  already  proved  from  hi;; 
injudicious.  Intemperate  remarks  that  he  l.s 
utterly  Inadequate. 

The  sole  p>ersuaslve  argument  offered  for 
Mr.  Nixon's  election  Is  that  he  might  produce 
a  period  of  calm  and  consolidation.  But  this 
presupposes  that  he  Is  a  popular  and  widely 
trusted  figure  like  General  Elsenhower,  which 
he  manifestly  Is  not,  as  his  divisive  and  parti- 
san record  over  the  years  makes  clear.  More- 
over, the  strenuous  demands  upon  America's 
leadership  both  at  home  and  abroad  do  not 
permit  four  years  of  rest  and  passivity.  This 
critical  era  calls  for  a  leader  with  Ideas,  en- 
thusiasm, energy  and  a  clear  moral  commit- 
ment. 

This  newspaper  believes  that  Hubert  H 
Humphrey  Is  such  a  leader,  and  In  the  truly 
critical  situation — foreign  and  domestic — in 
which  this  country  finds  itself,  we  strongly 
urge  his  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States. 


OUR  UNWIELDY  DEFENSE  DE- 
PARTMENT BUREAUCRACY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  in 
South  Vietnam,  where  unfortunately 
President  Johnson  has  committed  545,000 
U.S.  combat  soldiers  and  marines,  only 
about  87,000  could  be  considered  en- 
gaged in  combat  activities.  Our  Military 
Establishment  is  overloaded  with  head- 
quarters staffs  and  clerks,  analysts,  oCB- 
cers'  drivers,  typists,  and  so  forth.  Pen- 
tagon-east— in  other  words,  the  huge 
U.S.  Army  headquarters  in  Saigon — Is  an 
immense  structure.  This  two-story  build- 
ing occupying  more  than  10 '2  acres  and 
costing  nearly  $40  million  is  the  largest 
military  headquarters  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try maintained  by  any  nation.  In  addi- 
tion to  many  thousands  of  so-called  sol- 
diers doing  clerical  work,  writing  and 
copying  messages  and  proclamations,  fil- 
ing, typing,  and  drafting  charts,  thou- 
sands of  American  civilians  are  busy 
with  the  paperwork  of  our  officers  in 
Saigon  and  at  the  numerous  Army.  Air. 
and  Marine  bases  in  Vietnam  and  Thai- 
land. 

This  is  reminiscent  of  the  fact  that  a 
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year  or  so  following  the  end  of  World 
War  I,  and  the  abdication  of  Kaiser  Wll- 
helm,  the  President  of  the  Weimar  Re- 
public of  Germany  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  study  and  report  the  reasons  for 
Germany's  defeat  in  World  War  I.  The 
commission's  verdict  was  that  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  paperwork  required 
by  the  armed  forces  destroyed  the  offen- 
sive power  of  the  German  Army.  The 
armed  forces  of  Germany  were  literally 
buried  in  paper. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  has 
become  a  vast  organizational  structure, 
of  ever-increasing  civilian  employees  of 
the  military  general  staff  which  has  ex- 
panded entirely  out  of  proportion.  The 
generals  and  colonels  are  so  devoted  to 
charts,  writing  reports,  sending  messages 
to  each  other,  and  holding  briefings  that 
nearly  nine  of  10  GI's  are  simply  serv- 
ants, or  flunkies,  to  officers  in  a  vast 
immanageable  headquarters,  and  at 
coastal  and  other  Vietnam  bases  and  at 
various  field  headquarters,  engaged  in 
so-called  logistics,  typing,  chauffeurlng, 
drafting  charts,  issuing  and  filing  memo- 
randums and  messages,  and  so  forth. 
This  Immense  growth  of  bureaucracy 
should  be  cut  down  and  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment returned  to  the  basic  concept 
of  fighting,  instead  of  the  present  situa- 
tion, with  450,000  soldiers  engulfed  In 
noncombat  paperwork,  running  errands 
for  officers,  and  so  forth,  and  leaving 
fewer  than  100,000  to  do  the  fighting. 

Of  the  more  than  1.500,000  of  our 
finest  young  men  who  have  been  sent  to 
Vietnam  in  our  Armed  Forces,  the  great 
majority  never  served  In  combat  but  per- 
formed needless  clerical  work  Instead. 
One  reason  that  the  VC  have  been  able 
to  fire  missiles  into  Saigon  killing  Amer- 
icans and  Vietnamese  near  U.S.  military 
headquarters  is  that  thousands  of  U.S. 
officers  and  GI's  work  in  this  building 
instead  of  being  in  combat  and  driving 
the  VC  away  from  Saigon.  This  is  an  un- 
conscionable situation  and  a  scandal- 
ous misuse  of  manpower  by  Pentagon 
officials. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate?  Is  there  further 
morning  busine,<^? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call   be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


dences  of  equipment  indebtedness  of  water 
carriers,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1069.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  I>r.  Chung 
Chick  Nahm; 

S.  1662.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anastasia 
D.  Mpatzlanl; 

S.  2017.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  the  inspection,  mainte- 
nance, and  repair  of  fixed  equipment  in 
District-owned  buildings  for  periods  not  to 
exceed  3  years; 

S.  2496.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
Into  and  renew  reciprocal  agreements  for 
police  mutual  aid  on  behalf  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  the  local  governments  in 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area; 

S.  2499.  An  act  to  extend  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 7.  1957,  relating  to  aircraft  loan  guar- 
antees; 

S.  2592.  An  act  to  amend  section  530  of 
the  act  approved  March  3,  1901,  so  as  to 
provide  notice  of  the  enforcement  of  a  secu- 
rity interest  In  real  property  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  the  owner  of  such  real  prop- 
erty and  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

S.  2897.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  T 
O'Brien; 

S.  3769.  An  act  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958,  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965, 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963 
and  related  acts; 

S.  3986.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933 
as  amended,  to  expedite  the  retirement  of 
Government  capital  from  Federal  intermedi- 
ate credit  banks,  production  credit  associa- 
tions and  banks  for  cooperatives,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  5117.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate 
and  maintain  stage  1  and  to  acquire  lands 
for  stage  2  of  the  Palmetto  Bend  reclamation 
project,  Texas,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  13099.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Carl  Sandburg  Home  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  13160.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
W.  Hiebert; 

H.R.  14079.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  (j.g.) 
Herbert  F.  Swanson,  and  others; 

H  R.  14098.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  annual  In- 
spection of  all  motor  vehicles  In  the  District 
of  Columbia."  approved  February  18,  1938, 
as  amended: 

H  R.  17273.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  21.  1959  (Public  Law  86-339),  re- 
lating to  the  Reservation  of  the  Agua  Cali- 
ente  Band  of  Mission  Indians; 

H.R.  17684.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9.  1955.  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  pueblos  of 
Cochltl,  Pojoaque.  Tesuque,  and  Zuni,  In 
New  Mexico:  and 

H.R.  18885.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Seminole  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma  in  dockets  Nos.  150  and  248 
of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  President  pro  tempore  annoimced 
that  on  today,  October  7,  1968,  he  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  which  had 
previously  been  signed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

S.  913.  An  act  to  amend  part  III  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide  for  the 
recording  of  trust  agreeonents  and  other  evl- 


among  the  levels  of  government  In  order  to 
Improve  the  operation  of  our  federal  system 
in  an  increasingly  complex  society,  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  grants-in-aid  to 
the  States,  to  permit  provision  of  reimburs- 
able technical  services  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, to  establish  coordinated  inter- 
governmental policy  and  administration  uf 
development  assistance  programs,  to  provide 
for  the  acquisition,  use.  and  disposition  of 
land  within  urban  areas  by  Federal  agencies 
in  conformity  with  local  government  pro- 
grams, to  provide  for  periodic  congressional 
review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid.  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  910.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Patrick  E.  Eagan; 

S.  945.  An  act  to  abolish  the  offlce  of  U.S. 
commissioner,  to  establish  in  place  thereof 
within  the  Judlcitd  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  office  of  U.S.  magistrate,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  2439.  An  act  to  Increase  the  number  and 
salaries  of  Judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions,  the  salaries  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Tax  Court,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  3227.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Southern  Palute  Na- 
tion of  Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion dockets  Nos.  88,  339,  and  330-A.  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9089.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  E.  Chris- 
tian Des  Marets,  Sr.; 

H.R.  18366.  An  act  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963.  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  197.  Joint  resolution  to  correct 
certain  references  in  section  4(1)  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  with  respect 
to  the  veterans'  home  loan  program,  to  amend 
the  National  Housing  Act  with  respect  to  in- 
terest rates  on  Insured  mortgages,  and  for 
other  purposes,"   approved  May  7,   1968. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore: 

S.  698.  An  act  to  achieve  the  fullest  co- 
operation   and    coordination    of    activities 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   CASE: 
"S.  4141.  A    bill    to   provide    that    Imported 
household  sewing  machines  be  conspicuously 
marked  to  show  the  foreign  country  of  origin; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

S.  4142.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean  Rawls 
Palrbank;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S.  4143.  A  bin  to  Improve  judicial  machin- 
ery by  amending  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedures." 
and  amending  title  26  of  the  United  States 
Code,  "Internal  Revenue  Code"  to  provide  for 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  district 
courts  over  civil  tax  refund  suits  and  defi- 
ciency redeterminations,  and  for  other  pur- 
IKises; 

S.  4144.  A  bill  to  Improve  judicial  machin- 
ery by  amending  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code.  "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure," 
and  amending  title  26  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  "Internal  Revenue  Code,"  to  make  the 
U.S.  Tax  Court  an  article  III  court,  to  provide 
for  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Tax 
Court  over  civil  tax  refund  suits  and  defi- 
ciency redeterminations  in  taxes  imposed  by 
subtitle  A.  B,  C.  or  D  of  title  26  of  the  United 
States  Code,  to  create  a  Small  Claims  Division 
of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  4145.  A  bill  to  Improve  Judicial  machin- 
ery by  amending  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure." 
and  amending  tit!"  26  of  the  United  States 
Code,  "Internal  Revenue  Code,"  to  provide 
for  concurrent  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Tax 
Court  and  the  U.S.  district  courts  over  civil 
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tax  refund  suits  and  deficiency  redetermlna- 
Uona,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  4148.  A  bUl  to  Improve  the  Judicial 
machinery  by  amending  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  revised  procedxire 
for  imgatlng  t&x  disputes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

8  4147  A  bin  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code.  "Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Procedures."  to  provide  for  appeals  from  deci- 
sions of  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S  4148.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code.  "Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Procedure."  to  provide  that  the  Court  of 
Claims  should  no  longer  have  jurisdiction 
over  civil  tax  refund  suits  and  to  provide 
that  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  review  orders  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board;  and 

S  4149.  A  bin  to  Improve  judicial  ma- 
chinery by  amending  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code,  section  93  of  the  act  of  Jan- 
uary 12.  1896.  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  by  establishing  a  U.S.  Court  of  Tax 
Appeals,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

CSee  thi>  remarks  of  tti.  Ttdincs  when  he 
lnffodU(Aa~the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading,  i 

By  Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Clabk)  : 

S.  4150.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Arrlghl 
Renato;  and 

8.4151  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dorlano 
Saatalmasl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


S.  4143  THROUGH  S.  4149— INTRO- 
DUCTION OP  BILLS  RELATING  TO 
THE  FEDERAL  TAX  LITIGATION 
STRUCTURE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in 
Judicial  Machinery  htis  recently  been 
conducting  hearings  on  S.  2041,  a  bill  to 
make  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 
an  article  ni  court.  During  the  course  of 
these  proceedings  we  heard  testimony 
from  judges  of  the  Tax  Court,  represent- 
atives of  the  Justice  Department,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  the  tax 
section  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
law  professors  and  others.  This  testimony 
revealed  numerous  and  significant  de- 
fects in  existing  methods  for  handling 
tax  litigation,  and  a  pressing  need  for 
reform.  For  this  reason,  I  am  introducing 
today  a  series  of  bills  offering  several  al- 
ternative methods  for  restructuring  tax 
litigation.  Before  explaining  these  bills, 
however,  let  me  describe  some  of  the 
existing  difficulties. 

There  is,  of  course,  much  to  be  cor- 
rected in  our  substantive  tax  laws  which 
have  been  steadily  evolving  toward  the 
epitome  of  complexity  As  noted  by  Ed- 
mund Wilson : 

The  question  of  what  ought  to  be  taxed, 
and  how  much,  and  which  deductions  ought 
to  be  aUowed  has  reached  the  point  of  fine 
spun  complexity  that — working  In  terms  of 
a  different  set  of  values — recalls  the  far- 
fetched distinctions  of  medieval  theology.' 

Yet,  there  can  perhaps  be  found  a  jus- 
tification for  the  complexities  of  our  sub- 
stantive tax  law  in  the  complexities  of  the 
society  which  we  have  developed.  But, 
no  similar  justification  exists  for  the  in- 
equities in  our  present  judicial  system  of 


'  E.  Wilson,  "The  Cold  War  and  The  Income 
Tax"  (1963). 


resolving  tax  disputes  between  our  cit- 
izens and  the  Government. 

At  present,  our  judicial  system  for  tax 
litigation  discriminates  not  only  against 
the  poor,  but  against  those  far  from  poor 
who  become  embroiled  in  a  tax  dispute 
but  cannot  pay  in  advance  the  full 
amount  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
claims  is  due.  As  I  will  describe  in  more 
detail  later,  a  taxpayer's  ability  to  take 
his  tax  dispute  to  the  Federal  courts  is 
limited  by  his  financial  situation.  Yet.  in 
our  present  system  the  result  of  a  tax 
case  can  turn  upon  the  particular  court 
to  which  it  is  taken  by  the  taxpayer.  It  is 
anathema  to  our  democratic  system  to 
have  access  to  any  of  our  Federal  courts 
barred  because  a  citizen  cannot  pay  in 
advance  the  full  amount — no  matter  how 
much — which  an  adxninistratlve  agency 
claims  he  owes. 

Judicial  disposition  of  tax  controver- 
sies Is  presently  divided  among  three 
forums:  the  U.S.  district  courts,  the  Tax 
Court,  and  the  Court  of  Claims.  Some  80 
percent  of  the  almost  8,000  tax  suits  filed 
annually  are  filed  in  the  Tax  Court,  and 
90  percent  of  remaining  cases  are  filed 
with  the  district  courts.  Usually  the  tax- 
payer does  not  have  his  choice  among 
forums,  but  must  litigate  In  one  or  an- 
other on  the  basis  of  the  procedural 
status  of  the  case.  The  allocation  of 
jurisdiction,  where  it  is  not  concurrent, 
does  not  generally  represent  a  reasoned 
determination  that  different  courts 
should  be  responsible  for  the  application 
of  specific  substantive  provisions.  Rather, 
the  distinction  is  the  result  of  a  piece- 
meal historical  development  of  the  tax 
litigation  structure.  Like  most  similarly 
evolved  systems,  when  one  examines  it 
closely,  the  present  tax  litigation  struc- 
ture appears  to  have  very  little  to  recom- 
mend it.  Trifurcation  breeds  diverse  in- 
terpretation and  application  of  the  tax 
laws,  causes  great  delay  in  the  resolution 
of  conflicts,  encourages  forum  shopping, 
and  contributes  significantly  to  the 
strain  on  our  overburdened  judicial 
system. 

Among  the  most  significant  difficulties 
created  by  the  three  court  system  is  a 
broad  lack  of  uniformity  in  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  the  Federal  tax 
statutes  at  the  trial  court  level,  which 
may  take  years  to  resolve.  This  problem 
is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  the  only  body  whose  de- 
cision is  binding  on  all  of  the  trial  level 
courts  which  can  determine  tax  ques- 
tions. The  district  courts  are,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
of  appeals  for  the  respective  ciicuits; 
however,  there  are  11  circuits,  and  the 
Supreme  Coui-t  will  generally  not  review 
a  tax  question  until  a  confilct  of  decision 
has  arisen  among  them.  Decisions  of  the 
Tax  Court  demonstrate  that  the  Court 
does  not  consider  itself  bound  by  the 
opinion  of  any  court  of  appeals,  and  the 
Court  of  Claims  is  reviewable  only  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  writ  of  certiorari. 

As  a  result  as  much  as  a  decade  may 
pass  before  a  dispute  among  the  courts 
as  the  meaning  of  a  section  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  is  ultimately  re- 
solved; in  the  interim,  whether  it  is  de- 
termined in  favor  of  the  taxpayer  or  the 
Government  in  any  particular  instance 


will  depend  on  the  forum  in  which  the 
case  is  brought.  The  protracted  conflict 
not  only  undermines  taxpayer  confidence 
in  the  system,  but  also  encourages  a 
multiplicity  of  suits.  The  taxpayer  will 
tend  to  litigate  as  long  as  he  can  get  into 
a  forum  which  has  decided  the  conflict 
In  his  favor  in  prior  cases  or  one  which 
has  not  yet  resolved  the  question  in- 
volved. Government  counsel  will  feel  ob- 
ligated to  insist  on  his  position  regardless 
of  the  forum  until  the  Supreme  Court 
has  ultimately  resolved  the  conflict 
against  the  Government,  or  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  faced  with 
numerous  adverse  decisions,  flnally 
acquiesces  on  the  point. 

Serious  problems  exist  in  the  appellate 
structure  as  well  as  at  the  trial  level. 
First,  as  I  noted  earlier,  the  Court  of 
Claims,  which  operates  as  a  trial  level 
court.  Is  reviewable  only  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  Court 
grants  certiorari  to  hear  a  case  from  the 
Court  of  Claims — on  an  average  of  once 
a  year  in  the  last  two  decades ' — so  that 
the  latter  is,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
both  a  court  of  flrst  instance  and  a  court 
of  last  resort.  Both  the  district  court  and 
the  Tax  Court  are  reviewed  by  the  courts 
of  appeals.  However,  there  is  frequently 
a  striking  lack  of  unanimity  among  the 
courts  of  appeals  in  their  resolution  of 
highly  technical  tax  questions  as  well. 
Therefore,  for  a  definitive  resolution  of 
many  issues  the  Supreme  Court  must 
grant  certiorari.  The  process  is  expen- 
sive and  time  consiuning.  and  taxpayers 
who  lose  their  suits  before  a  confiict 
among  circuits  has  arisen,  and  who 
therefore  carmot  gain  access  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  are  Irrevocably  defeated 
even  though  the  Court  in  a  subsequent 
case  may  decide  the  question  In  favor 
of  their  position. 

Further,  the  courts  of  appeals  are  ex- 
periencing a  significant  expansion  of 
their  dockets:  the  caseload  increased  by 
15  percent  in  fiscal  1968  and  has  more 
than  doubled  In  the  last  decade.'  In 
fiscal  1967  over  400  civil  tax  cases  were 
taken  to  the  courts  of  appeals,  amounting 
to  over  5  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
cases  docketed.* 

The  accessibility  of  various  courts  is 
another  area  of  concern.  In  income,  es- 
tate, and  gift  tax  cases — and  excess  profit 
cases — the  full-payment  rule,  as  defin- 
itively stated  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Flora  v.  United  States,  362  U.S.  145 
<  1960)  requires  a  taxpayer  to  pay  the  full 
amoimt  claimed  due  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  the  periods  in  issue 
before  he  can  obtain  judicial  review  in 
the  district  courts  and  obtain  a  jury  trial. 
The  same  full-pasmient  rule  bars  access 
to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  the  taxpayer 
unable  to  pay  in  advance.  If  payment  in 
advance  cannot  be  made  only  the  Tax 
Court  is  available. 
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Another  peculiarity  of  our  system  arises 
because  the  Tax  Court's  Jurisdiction  is 
limited  to  cases  involving  deficiencies, 
that  Is,  cases  in  which  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  claims  that  more  is  due  from 
a  taxpayer  than  he  has  reported  due  on 
his  tax  return.  If  a  taxpayer  has  resolved 
all  Issues  on  his  tax  return  in  favor  of 
the  Government  and  later  finds  that  lie 
was  in  error — perhaps  due  to  a  decision 
by  one  of  the  various  courts  now  deciding 
tax  cases — he  cannot  go  to  the  Tax  Court. 
He  may  only  sue  for  a  refund  in  the  dis- 
trict courts  or  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Therefore,  we  find  our  system  barring 
from  the  Tax  Court  a  taxpayer  who  has 
filed  a  tax  return  which  he  alleges  was 
erroneous  in  favor  of  the  Government. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  taxpayer  who  can- 
not pay  up  the  full  amount  in  dispute 
is  barred  from  the  district  courts  and 
the  Court  of  Claims. 

Our  present  system  results  in  a  type 
of  forum  shopping  which  discriminates 
in  favor  of  the  wealthy  in  the  most  glar- 
ing manner  by  allowing  access  to  our 
courts  to  be  determined  by  an  ability  to 
lay  out  cash. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  trial 
courts  are  divided  as  to  the  resolution 
of  a  problem  and  that  the  Tax  Court 
has  decided  it  in  favor  of  the  Govern- 
ment, while  certain  district  courts  have 
decided  for  the  taxpayer.  The  taxpayer 
living  in  one  of  these  districts  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  out  the  controverted 
amount  and  have  it  out  of  pocket  for  the 
duration  of  the  period  required  for  liti- 
gation has  no  option;  he  must  litigate 
in  the  Tax  Court.  The  wealthy  taxpayer, 
however,  can.  by  paying  the  tax  in  ad- 
vance, literally  purchase  his  way  into 
the  forum  which  Is  likely  to  resolve  the 
case  in  his  favor.  To  expand  the  hypo- 
thetical situation,  If  he  can  afford  to 
pay  the  tax  he  also  has  the  alternative 
of  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims  if  tjiat 
forum  is  more  favorable.  Essentially,  the 
wealthy  taxpayer  may  have  his  choice 
among  three  forums  as  opposed  to  the 
one  practical  alternative  afforded  the 
taxpayer  of  insufficient  means  to  pay  his 
tax  before  litigating.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  conceive  of  any  justification  for  such 
a  distinction. 

A  third  area  of  difficulty  involves  the 
actual  conduct  of  litigation  in  the  dif- 
ferent forums.  The  procedures  In  the 
three  courts  differ  considerably  and  re- 
flect the  institutional  characteristics  of 
the  separate  forums.  The  cases  in  the 
district  courts  follow  the  procedure  ap- 
plied in  all  civil  cases,  familiar  enough 
that  I  will  not  outline  them  In  detail 
here.  The  case  is  tried  by  a  single  judge, 
or,  on  demand  by  either  party,  by  a  jury. 
It  is  tried  in  the  judicial  district  where 
the  taxpayer  resides,  and  the  trial  Is  con- 
trolled by  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure. 

As  opposed  to  the  essentially  local 
character  of  the  district  court,  the  Tax 
Court  is  a  national  tribunal  located  in 
Washington.  Tax  Court  trials  are  held 
In  many  of  the  major  cities  of  the  Na- 
tion. And,  the  place  of  trial  is  usually  set 
with  reference  to  the  convenience  of  the 
taxpayer  and  the  witnesses.  However, 
since  the  Tax  Court  does  not  sit  in  every 
Federal  Judicial  district,  there  can  be 
considerably  more  travel  and  inconven- 


ience for  a  taxpayer  living  outside  of  a 
major  city  in  a  Tax  Court  case  than  in 
a  case  in  the  U.S.  district  court  for  his 
home  district.  In  any  event,  however, 
pending  the  appearance  of  a  particular 
case  upon  the  trial  calendar,  all  motions 
relating  to  that  case  are  filed  and  heard 
in  Washington — unless  they  are  of  such 
a  character  that  they  can  be  referred  to 
the  judge  handling  the  trial,  upon  his 
arrival — and  all  the  subpenas  for  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  are  issued  out 
of  Washington.  The  Tax  Court  judge  is 
ordinarily  available  to  the  parties  only 
at  the  time  of  trial,  and  they  are  ex- 
pected to  prepare  the  case  for  trial  with- 
out his  assistance.  The  trial  is  con- 
ducted by  a  single  Tax  Couit  judge,  op- 
erating under  special  Tax  Court  rules. 
A  tentative  opinion  is  drafted  by  one 
Tax  Court  judge — usually  the  judge  who 
conducted  the  trial — and  is  submitted  to 
the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Tax  Court.  The 
Chief  Judge  then  will  either  refer  the 
opinion  to  the  entire  Tax  Court  for 
en  banc  consideration  or  will  permit  the 
opinion  to  be  issued  without  review.  In 
an  en  banc  consideration  of  a  decision 
the  original  opinion  may  be  completely 
changed.  Occasionally,  the  judge  who 
originally  tried  the  case  and  who  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  the  witnesses  may 
(iissent,  with  the  result  that  the  majority 
opinion  and  findings  are  prepared  by 
another  judge  who  did  not  tiy  the  case. 

The  Court  of  Claims  is,  like  the  Tax 
Court,  a  national  tribunal.  Cases  are  Ini- 
tially heard  throughout  the  country  by 
trial  commissioners  who  report  to  the 
court,  usually  In  the  form  of  proposed 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law. 
The  judges  of  the  Court  of  Claims  sit 
only  in  Washington,  do  not  hear  the 
eridence,  and  seldom  have  any  contact 
with  the  parties  to  the  suit.  In  effect,  a 
Court  of  Claims  case  requires  a  full  trial 
to  a  trial  commissioner  followed  by  an 
"appeal"  to  the  Judges  of  the  court. 

The  availability  of  discovery  proce- 
dures creates  another  major  difference 
among  the  three  forums.  Discovery  alms 
at  full  disclosure  of  the  facts,  and  may 
substantially  reduce  the  time  and  ex- 
pense required  for  trial.  In  tax  cases,  It 
is  ordinarily  the  taxpayer  rather  than 
the  Government  who  has  knowledge  of 
the  facts  surrounding  the  transaction  to 
which  he  was  a  party.  Consequently,  it 
is  the  Government  which  would  be  most 
frequently  assisted  by  discovery.  Exten- 
sive and  effective  discovery  is  available 
only  In  the  district  court.  The  Tax  Court 
has  no  procedure  by  which  parties  can 
obtain  Information  for  the  purposes  of 
discovery  as  distinct  from  use  as  evi- 
dence. The  Court  of  Claims  occupies  a 
middle  position,  with  some  discovery 
devices  available,  but  even  these  are  con- 
siderably more  clrcumscril)ed  than  their 
counterparts  In  the  district  courts. 

In  sum,  the  Inconsistency  in  applica- 
tion of  the  law,  the  protracted  conflicts 
as  to  interpretation,  the  discrimination 
in  availability  of  various  forums,  and 
the  diversity  of  procedures  employed  in 
the  various  fonmis  persuaded  me  that 
reform  was  necessary.  In  trying  to  de- 
termine what  direction  this  reform 
should  take,  I  sought  the  views  of  nu- 
merous interested  parties  to  supplement 
the  efforts  of  my  own  staff.  The  result  of 


these  efforts  has  been  a  series  of  bills 
offering  several  possible  solutions  to  the 
problems  I  have  been  discussing.  Some 
are  complementary,  while  others  are 
Inconsistent  with  each  other  and  must 
be  taken  as  alternatives. 

It  should  be  very  clear  at  the  outset 
that  all  of  these  profMJsals  are  premised 
on  article  III  constitutional  status  having 
been  conferred  upon  the  Tax  Court.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  reform  could  be 
successfully  implemented  unless  the  Tax 
Court  were  to  be  given  article  III  status. 

Let  me  just  touch  on  some  of  the  prob- 
lems now  facing  the  Tax  Court.  The  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States  is  currently 
the  only  Federal  Judicial  body  which  is 
not  in  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  only  one  that  is  without 
constitutional  status.  It  is  now  deemed 
an  "Independent  agency  of  the  executive 
branch,"  and,  "while  its  independence  in 
fact  is  unquestionable,  its  lack  of  many 
of  the  indicia  of  a  court  leads  taxpayers 
to  regard  it  as  another  branch  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  Among  the 
characteristics  which  give  rise  to  this 
misconception  is  the  appointment  of 
judges  for  12-year  terms  rather  than  for 
good  behavior  as  is  the  case  with  an 
article  III  court.  Until  the  court  is  en- 
tirely removed  from  the  executive  branch 
these  doubts  will  remain.  In  a  self -assess- 
ment tax  system  such  as  ours,  it  is  vitally 
important  that  the  taxpayer  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  court's  independence. 

The  Tax  Court's  position  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  raises  serious  theoretical  as 
well  as  practical  difficulties.  Constitu- 
tional doubts  have  been  raised,  and  never 
resolved,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  court 
in  its  present  status  violates  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers. 

The  Tax  Court  has  also  run  into  con- 
siderable administrative  difficulty  be- 
cause of  its  limited  judicial  powers.  As 
a  nonarticle  III  court  it  has  no  power 
to  enforce  its  orders — to  enforce  sub- 
penas, punish  for  contempt,  or  exercise 
other  equitable  powers  inherent  in  the 
Federal  courts.  As  I  noted  before,  it  does 
not  have  available  the  discovery  tech- 
niques of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure, which  so  expedite  the  handling 
of  litigation.  In  sum,  it  does  not  offer  a 
truly  judicial  forum  for  the  taxpayer 
who  can  not  afford  to  prepay  his  con- 
tested tax  liability,  or  the  efficiency  that 
we  should  be  able  to  expect  from  our 
court  system. 

Passage  of  S.  2041  would  relieve  the 
defects  in  the  present  structure  of  the 
Tax  Court.  If,  as  several  of  the  proposals 
I  introduce  today  provide,  the  Tax 
Court  should  be  abolished,  the  cases  now 
before  that  court  would,  of  necessity,  be 
transferred  to  another  article  III  forum 
and  the  Tax  Court  judges,  as  article  III 
judges,  could  be  transferred  to  a  particu- 
lar court  or  generally  among  the  forums 
receiving  the  tax  business.  As  article  III 
judges,  the  Tax  Court  bench  could  easily 
be  blended  into  the  article  III  court 
structure.  Without  artiOlMC  status,  no 
such  amalgamation  woul^K^ possible. 

I  do  not,  however,  wish^Riggest  that 
I  am  endorsing  eventual  abolition  of  the 
Tax  Court.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  my 
alternative  proposals  would  retain  the 
Tax  Court.  Foi  the  moment  I  have  not 
resolved  that  any  one  of  the  proposals 
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for  restructxire  of  the  litigation  system 
Is  preferable  for  any  reason  to  any  other. 
One  purpose  In  Introducing  them  at  this 
stage  is  to  give  Members  of  Congreas,  the 
public  generally,  and  any  organizations 
which  might  be  especially  interested  am 
opportunity  to  study  amd  reflect  upon 
the  various  measures.  I  hope  to  elicit 
comments  and  suggestions  which  would 
be  of  assistance  in  determining  which  of 
these  alternative  solutions — or  other  so- 
lutions not  encompassed  here — would  be 
most  desirable.  My  intention  Is  to  make 
use  of  the  information  thus  obtained  to 
frame  a  proposal  or  proposals  which  I 
will  then  reintroduce  at  the  next  session. 

For  present  purposes  I  shall  briefly  de- 
scribe each  of  the  bills.  It  should  be  noted 
that  they  are  directed  at  two  primary 
areas  of  reform:  first  the  trial  level  juris- 
diction and  practice,  and,  second,  appel- 
late responsibility  over  tax  litigation.  As 
to  trial  level  jurisdiction,  two  basic  al- 
ternatives are  proposed :  vesting  a  single 
system  of  courts  with  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion, or  establishing  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion In  existing  tribunals. 

The  first  bill  I  Introduce  today  would 
give  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  tax 
litigation  to  the  district  courts,  thereby 
eliminating  the  Tax  Court  and  a  portion 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  jurisdiction.  The 
essential  changes  are  achieved  by  amend- 
ing the  several  appropriate  sections  of 
title  28,  "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Proce- 
dure," to  indicate  original  jurisdiction  in 
the  district  courts,  and  by  changing  all 
references  to  the  "Tax  Court"  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  "district 
court."  The  procedure  ordinarily  followed 
in  the  district  courts,  including  the  broad 
discovery  provisions  would  be  applicable 
to  all  tax  cases.  However,  certain  special 
powers  amd  procedures  of  the  Tax  Court, 
as  provided  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  have  been  retained  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  district  court.  This  partic- 
ular bill  would  retain  the  courts  of  ap- 
peals and  Supreme  Court  appellate  juris- 
diction presently  existing  over  district 
court  decisions.  This  serves  as  an  exam- 
ple, however,  of  the  fact  that  the  bills 
presently  introduced  are  not  exhaustive 
of  reform  possibilities.  Vesting  of  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  in  the  district  courts 
might  be  thought  insufBcient  to  attain  a 
satisfactory  degree  of  uniformity  In  in- 
terpretation without  revision  of  the  ap- 
pellate structure  to  centralize  review  In 
the  Tax  Couii  of  Appeals,  such  as  is  pro- 
jected by  another  of  the  bills  I  introduce 
today. 

The  second  bill  I  introduce  today  Is 
composed  of  three  distinct  titles.  The  first 
is  essentially  the  same  as  S.  2041,  as 
amended  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  con- 
ferring article  III  status  on  the  Tax 
Court.  The  second  title  would  vest  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  tax  litigation  in 
the  Tax  Court,  eliminating  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  district  courts  and  Court  of 
Claims.  The  third  title  would  create  a 
Small  Clain^jMKision  within  the  Tax 
Court.  Esser^Hy  the  proposal  approved 
by  the  sectlcn^^  taxation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  title  III  provides 
that  the  Commissioners  \yho  are  to  ad- 
minister the  system  shall  have  Jurisdic- 


tion to  render  final  decisions  with  regard 
to  disputes  over  sums  not  in  excess  of 
$1,500  for  each  taxable  year.  The  juris- 
diction is  not  exclusive,  but  is  invoked  at 
the  option  of  the  taxpayer.  This  bill 
makes  no  provision  either  for  specific  re- 
tention or  alteration  of  existing  appellate 
procedures  with  regard  to  decisions  of 
the  Tax  Court  itself. 

Senator  Magnxtson  has  led  the  way  in 
efforts  to  provide  equitable  and  swift  res- 
olution of  small  tax  disputes  with  his  in- 
troduction in  the  last  session  of  S.  18,  to 
create  a  Small  Tax  Division  in  the  Tax 
Court,  a  bill  of  which  I  am  pleased  to  have 
been  a  cosponsor.  I  think  that  close  com- 
parison will  reveal  few  differences  be- 
tween that  measure  and  the  one  I  have 
incorporated  Into  my  second  bill.  The 
variances  which  do  occur  are  relatively 
insubstantial  and  reflect  what  I  would 
hope  are  slight  refinements  of  S.  18. 

The  third  and  fourth  bills  I  Introduce 
today  are  both  directed  to  creation  of  a 
concurrent  Jiulsdiction  between  district 
courts  and  the  Tax  Coiut,  and  elimina- 
tion of  the  trial  level  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  over  tax  litigation.  The 
effect  of  each  is  to  expand  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  each  system  of  courts  so  that  It 
includes  what  is  now  exclusively  In  the 
domain  of  the  other.  The  third  bill  makes 
no  provision  for  change  in  Tax  Court 
procedure  or  In  the  appellate  process. 
The  fourth  bill,  however,  would  require 
the  Tax  Court  to  follow,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, the  procedures  employed  in  the 
district  courts.  Further,  it  would  create 
a  single  appellate  jurisdiction  over  tax 
litigation,  to  be  vested  in  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

The  fifth  bill  I  Introduce  today  attacks 
a  small  source  of  the  existing  lack  of 
uniformity  by  making  the  trtaJ  level  deci- 
sions of  the  Court  of  Claims  appealable. 
They  would  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
court  of  appeals  in  the  same  manner  that 
decisions  of  the  district  courts  and  Tax 
Court  may  now  be  reviewed.  As  present- 
ly drafted  the  bill  would  render  all  deci- 
sions of  the  Court  of  Claims  subject  to 
such  review,  not  merely  tax  cases.  How- 
ever, were  it  thought  that  the  court's 
other  jurisdiction  should  remain  undis- 
turbed, the  bill's  effect  could  be  limited 
by  amendment  to  tax  litigation  without 
creating  any  great  difficulties. 

The  sixth  bill  I  introduce  today  pro- 
vides for  the  elimination  of  existing 
Court  of  Claims  jurisdiction  over  tax 
litigation.  In  lieu  of  this  UtlgaUon,  the 
Court  of  Claims  would  be  given  the  juris- 
diction to  review  orders  of  the  Renego- 
tiation Board,  now  vested  In  the  Tax 
Court. 

Finally,  the  seventh  bUl  would  create  a 
new  judicial  body  vested  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  tax  appeals,  to  be  known  as 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Tax  Appeals.  An  article 
in  court,  consisting  of  nine  judges,  would 
have  appellate  jurisdiction,  exclusive  of 
the  courts  of  appeals,  over  all  civil  tax 
litigation  in  the  U.S.  district  courts,  the 
Tax  Court,  and  the  Court  of  Claims.  It 
would  in  most  respects  realize  the  ends 
outlined  by  the  present  Solicitor  General 
when,  some  25  years  ago,  he  wrote  of  the 
great  need  for  the  creation  of  such  a 


specialized  court.'  Again,  the  bill  might 
be  altered  If  It  were  thought  desirable 
to  more  completely  follow  his  suggestions. 
As  presently  written,  it  provides  that  the 
U.S.  Tax  Court  of  Appeals  will  be  review- 
able by  the  Supreme  Court  on  writ  of 
certiorari.  Dean  Griswold  envisioned  a 
body  which  would  be  a  court  of  last  re- 
sort except  as  to  constitutional  questions, 
which,  if  "substantial,"  would  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  direct 
appeal. 

As  I  suggested  earlier,  we  recognize 
that  these  proposals  are  by  no  means  ex- 
haustive. I  hope  that  Interested  parties 
will  suggest  any  other  means  of  achiev- 
ing the  objectives  set  forth  which  they 
may  arrive  at.  as  well  as  offering  com- 
ment and  criticism  of  the  bills  presently 
being  introduced. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  Introduce 
these  bills  and  ask  that  they  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  follows: 

S.  4143.  A  bill  to  Improve  JudlcUl  ma- 
chinery by  amending  title  28  of  the  tJnlted 
States  Code.  "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Pro- 
cedure," and  amending  title  26  of  the 
United  Statea  Code,  "Internal  Revenue  Code" 
to  provide  for  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  district  courts  over  civil  tax 
refund  suits  and  deficiency  redeterminations, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  4144.  A  bill  to  improve  judicial  ma- 
chinery by  amending  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code,  "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Pro- 
cedure", and  amending  title  26  of  the  United 
States  Code,  "Internal  Revenue  Code",  to 
make  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  an  Article  III  court, 
to  provide  for  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  Tax  Court  over  civil  tax  re- 
fund suits  and  deficiency  redeterminations 
In  taxes  Imposed  by  substltle  A,  B,  C,  or  D 
of  title  26  of  the  United  States  Code,  to 
create  a  Small  Claims  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Tax  Court,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  4146.  A  bill  to  Improve  Judicial  ma- 
chinery by  amending  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code.  "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Pro- 
cedure." and  amending  title  26  of  the  United 
States  Code,  "Internal  Revenue  Code,"  to 
provide  for  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  the 
U.S.  Tax  Court  and  the  U.S.  district  courts 
over  civil  tax  refund  suits  and  deficiency  re- 
determinations, and  for  other  purpoees; 

S.  4146.  A  bill  to  improve  the  Judicial  ma- 
chinery by  amending  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  to  establish  a  revised  procedure  for 
litigating  tax  disputes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: / 

S.  4147.  A  bill  tb  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Co4e,  "Judiciary  and  Judi- 
cial Procedures,"  t^  provide  for  appeals  from 
decisions  of  the  /Court  of  Claims,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  4148.  A  bllr  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code.  "Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Procedure,"  to  provide  that  the  Court  of 
Claims  should  no  longer  have  Jurisdiction 
over  civil  tax  refund  suits  and  to  provide 
that  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  review  orders  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board;  and 

S.  4149.  A  bill  to  Improve  Judicial  ma- 
chinery by  amending  title  28  of  the  United 
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States  Code,  section  93  of  the  act  of  Janu- 
ary 12,  1895,  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  by  establishing  a  U.S.  Court  of  Tax 
Appeals,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  PROVI- 
SIONS XJNDER  THE  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING 
ACT  OF  1962— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1018 

Mr.  JAVTTS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  2938)  to  extend  certain 
expiring  provisions  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962, 
as  amended,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Javits, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1019 

Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Clark. 
and  Mr.  Prouty)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  Senate  bill  2938,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  He  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  jAvrrs, 
which  aiH>ears  imder  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


AMENDMENT   OF   INTERNAL   REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1020 

Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  RiBicoFF.  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr. 
GooDELL)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  iHJl.  2767)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
a  farmer  an  amortized  deduction  from 
gross  income  for  assessments  for  depre- 
ciable property  levied  by  soil  or  water 
conservation  or  drainage  districts,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 


•B.  Ortswold,  "The  Need  for  a  Court  of 
Tax  Appeals,"  67  Harr.  L.  Rev.  1153  (1944). 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  October  7,  1968,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  698.  An  act  to  achieve  the  fullest  coop- 
eration and  coordination  of  activities  among 
the  levels  of  government  In  order  to  Improve 
the  operation  of  our  Federal  system  In  an 
Increasingly  complex  society,  to  Improve  the 
administration  of  grants-in-aid  to  the  States, 
to  permit  provision  of  reimbursable  technical 
services  to  State  and  local  governments,  to 
establish  coordinated  Intergovernmental  pol- 
icy and  administration  of  development  as- 
sistance programs,  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion, use,  and  disposition  of  land  within 
urban  areas  by  Federal  agencies  In  conform- 
ity with  local  government  programs,  to  pro- 
vide for  pierlodlc  congressional  review  of 
Federal  grants-in-aid,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  910.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Patrick  E.  Eagan; 

S.  913.  An  act  to  amend  part  in  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide  for  the 
recording  of  trust  agreements  and  other  evi- 
dences of  equipment  Indebtedness  of  water 
carriers,  and  for  other  purposes; 


S.  945.  An  act  to  abolish  the  office  of  U.S. 
commissioner,  to  establish  In  place  thereof 
within  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  the  office  of  U.S.  magistrate,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1066.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chung 
Chick  Nahm; 

S.  1652.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Anastaela 
D.  Mpatzlanl; 

S.  2017.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
Into  contracts  for  the  Inspection,  mainte- 
nance, and  repair  of  fixed  equipment  In 
District- owned  buildings  for  periods  not  to 
exceed  3  years; 

S.  2439.  An  act  to  Increase  the  number  and 
salaries  of  judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions,  the  salaries  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Cotirt  of  Appeals  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Tax  Court,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  2496.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
Into  and  renew  reciprocal  agreements  for 
police  mutual  aid  on  behalf  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  the  local  governments  In 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area; 

S.  2499.  An  act  to  extend  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  1957,  relating  to  aircraft  loan 
guarantees; 

S.  2592.  An  act  to  amend  section  530  of  the 
act  approved  March  3,  1901,  so  as  to  provide 
notice  of  the  enforcement  of  a  security 
Interest  In  real  property  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  owner  of  such  real  property 
and  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  or 
Columbia; 

S.  2807.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  T. 
O'Brien; 

S.  3227.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  apropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment 
In  favor  of  the  Southern  Palute  Nation  of 
Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Commission 
dockets  No.  88,330  and  330-A.  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  3769.  An  act  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958,  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965, 
the  Higher  Education  FaclUtles  Act  of  1963, 
and  related  acts; 

S.  3986.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended,  to  expedite  the  retirement  of  Gov- 
ernment capital  from  Federal  Intermediate 
credit  banks,  production  credit  associations 
and  banlcs  for  cooperatives,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  197.  Joint  resolution  to  correct  cer- 
tain reference  In  section  4(1)  of  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
the  veterans'  home  loan  program,  to  amend 
the  National  Housing  Act  with  respect  to  In- 
terest rates  on  Insured  mortgages,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  May  7,  1968. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION— ASTRONAUT 
ASSISTANCE  AND  RETTURN  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  Execu- 
tive J.  90th  Congress,  second  session,  an 
agreement  on  the  rescue  and  return  of 
astronauts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded 
to  consider  the  agreement,  Executive  J, 
90th  Congress,  second  session,   on   the 
rescue  and  return  of  astronauts,  which 
was  read  the  second  time  as  follows : 
Agreement  on  the  Rescue  of  Astrona-dts, 
THE  Return  of  Astronauts  and  the  Re- 
turn  OF  Objects  Launched  Into  Outer 
Space 

The  Contracting  Parties, 
Noting  the  great  Importance  of  the  Treaty 


on  Prlncrples  Governing  the  Activities  of 
States  In  the  Exploration  and  Use  of  Outer 
Space,  Including  the  Moon  and  Other 
Celestial  Bodies,  which  calls  for  the  render- 
ing of  all  possible  assistance  to  astronauts  In 
the  event  of  accident,  distress  or  emergency 
landing,  the  prompt  and  safe  return  of 
astronauts,  and  the  return  of  objects 
launched  Into  outer  space. 

E>eslrlng  to  develop  and  give  further  con- 
crete expression  to  these  duties. 

Wishing  to  promote  International  co-op- 
eration In  the  peaceful  exploration  and  use 
of  outer  space. 

Prompted   by  sentiments  of  humanity. 

Have  agreed  on  the  following: 

article  1 
Each  Contracting  Party  which  receives  in- 
formation or  discovers  that  the  personnel  of 
a  spacecraft  have  suffered  accident  or  are 
experiencing  conditions  of  distress  or  have 
made  an  emergency  or  unintended  landing 
In  territory  under  Its  Jurisdiction  or  on  the 
high  seas  or  In  any  other  place  not  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  any  State  shall  Immediately: 

(a)  Notify  the  launching  authority  or.  If 
it  cannot  Identify  and  immediately  com- 
municate with  the  launching  authority.  Im- 
mediately make  a  public  announcement  by 
all  appropriate  means  of  communication  at 
Its  disposal; 

(b)  Notify  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  who  should  disseminate  the 
Information  without  delay  by  all  appropriate 
means  of  communication  at  his  disposal. 

ARTICLE    2 

If,  owing  to  accident,  distress,  emergency 
or  unintended  landing,  the  personnel  of  a 
spacecraft  land  In  territory  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  a  Contracting  Party,  it  shall  im- 
mediately take  all  possible  steps  to  rescue 
them  and  render  them  all  necessary  assist- 
ance. It  shall  Inform  the  launching  author- 
ity and  also  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  of  the  steps  It  Is  taking  and 
of  their  progress.  If  assistance  by  the  launch- 
ing authority  would  help  to  eflect  a  prompt 
rescue  or  would  contribute  substantially  to 
the  effectiveness  of  search  and  rescue  op- 
erations, the  launching  authority  shall  co- 
operate with  the  Contracting  Party  with  a 
view  to  the  effective  conduct  of  search  and 
rescue  operations.  Such  operations  shall  be 
subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Contracting  Party,  which  shall  act  in  close 
and  continuing  consulUtlon  with  the 
launching  authority. 

ARTICLE    3 

If  information  is  received  or  It  Is  dis- 
covered that  the  personnel  of  a  spacecraft 
have  alighted  on  the  high  seas  or  In  any 
other  place  not  imder  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  State,  those  Contracting  Parties  wlilch 
are  in  a  position  to  do  so  shall.  If  necessary, 
extend  assistance  In  search  and  rescue  op- 
erations for  such  personnel  to  assure  their 
speedy  rescue.  They  shall  Inform  the  launch- 
ing authority  and  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  of  the  steps  they  are 
taking  and  of  their  progress. 

ARTICLE    4 

If,  owing  to  accident,  distress,  emergency 
or  unintended  landing,  the  personnel  of  a 
spacecraft  land  in  territory  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  a  Contracting  Party  or  have  been 
found  on  the  high  seas  or  in  any  other 
place  not  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  State, 
they  shall  be  safely  and  promptly  returned 
to  representatives  of  the  launching  au- 
thority. 

ARTICLE   s 

1.  Each  Contracting  Party  which  receives 
Information  or  discovers  that  a  space  object 
or  Its  component  parts  has  returned  to  Earth 
In  territory  under  Its  Jurisdiction  or  on  the 
high  seas  or  In  any  other  place  not  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  any  State,  shall  notify 
the  launching  authority  and  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 
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2.  Bach  Coi>tractlng  Party  baring  JurUdlc- 
tlOD  over  the  territory  on  which  a  space  ob- 
ject or  Ita  component  parte  has  been  dlt- 
oorered  shall,  upon  the  request  of  the 
launching  authority  and  with  aaalstanoe 
from  that  authority  If  requested,  take  such 
stepa  as  It  flnda  practicable  to  recover  the 
object  or  component  parts. 

3.  Upon  request  of  the  launching  au- 
thority, objects  launched  Into  outer  space 
or  their  component  parts  found  beyond  the 
territorial  Umlts  of  the  launching  authority 
shall  be  returned  to  or  held  at  the  disposal 
of  representatives  of  the  launching  author- 
ity which  shall,  upon  request,  furnish  Iden- 
tifying data  prior  to  their  return. 

4.  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  3  and  3  of 
this  article,  a  Contracting  Party  which  has 
reason  to  believe  that  a  space  object  or  Its 
component  parts  discovered  In  territory  un- 
der Its  Jurisdiction,  or  recovered  by  It  else- 
where. Is  of  a  hazardovu  or  deleterious  na- 
ture may  so  notify  the  launching  authority, 
which  shall  Immediately  take  effective  steps, 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  said 
Contracting  Party,  to  eliminate  possible  dan- 
ger of  harm. 

5.  Expenses  Incurred  in  fulfilling  obliga- 
tions to  recover  and  return  a  space  object 
or  Its  component  parts  under  paragraphs  2 
and  3  QLthls  article  shall  be  borne  by  the 
launching  authority. 

ARTICLX     6 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement,  the 
term  "launching  authority"  shall  refer  to 
the  State  responsible  (or  launching,  or,  where 
an  International  Inter-governmental  orga- 
nization Is  responsible  for  launching,  that 
organization,  provided  that  that  organiza- 
tion declares  Its  acceptance  of  the  rights  and 
obligations  provided  (or  In  this  Agreement 
and  a  majority  of  the  States  members  of  that 
organization  are  Contiactlng  Parties  to  this 
Agreement  and  to  the  Treaty  on  Principles 
Governing  the  Activities  of  States  In  the 
Exploration  and  Use  of  Outer  Space,  Includ- 
ing the  Moon  and  Other  Celestial  Bodies. 

AKTICLE     7 

1.  This  Agreement  shall  be  open  to  all 
States  for  signature.  Any  State  which  does 
not  sign  this  Agreement  before  Its  entry  Into 
force  In  accordance  with  paragraph  3  of  this 
article  may  accede  to  It  at  any  time. 

2.  This  Agreement  shall  be  subject  to  rati- 
fication by  signatory  States.  Instruments  of 
ratification  and  Instruments  of  accession 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Govemments  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  th«  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, which  are  hereby  designated  the  De- 
positary Govemments. 

3.  This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force 
upon  the  deposit  of  Instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion by  five  Governments  Including  the  Gov- 
emments designated  as  Depositary  Govem- 
ments under  this  Agreement. 

4.  For  States  whose  Instruments  of  rati- 
fication or  accession  are  deposited  subse- 
quent to  the  entry  Into  force  of  this  Agree- 
ment, It  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date 
of  the  deposit  of  their  instriunents  of  rati- 
fication Or  accession. 

5.  The  Depositary  Governments  shall 
promptly  Inform  all  signatory  and  acceding 
States  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the  date 
of  deposit  of  each  Instrument  of  ratification 
of  and  accession  to  this  Agreement,  the  date 
of  ita  entry  into  force  and  other  notices. 

6.  This  Agreement  shall  be  registered  by 
the  Depositary  Governments  pursuant  to 
Article  103  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

AKTICLZ     8 

Any  State  Party  to  the  Agreement  may 
propose,  amendments  to  this  Agreement. 
Amendments  shall  enter  into  force  for  each 
State  Party  to  the  Agreement  accepting  the 
amendments  upon  their  acceptance  by  a  ma- 


jority of  the  States  Parties  to  the  Agreement 
and  thereafter  for  each  remaining  State 
Party  to  the  Agreement  on  the  date  of  ac- 
ceptance by  it. 

AumcLm  • 

Any  State  Party  to  the  Agreement  may 
give  notice  of  Its  withdrawal  from  the  Agree- 
ment one  year  sifter  Its  entry  into  force  by 
written  notification  to  the  Depositary  Gov- 
ernments. Such  withdrawal  shall  take  effect 
one  year  from  the  date  of  receipt  of  this 
notification. 

Aanci,!   10 

This  Agreement,  of  which  the  English, 
Russian,  French.  Spanish  and  Chinese  texts 
are  equally  authentic,  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  archives  of  the  Depositary  Govemments. 
Duly  certified  copies  of  this  Agreement  shall 
be  transmitted  by  the  Depositary  Oovern- 
ments  to  the  Governments  of  the  signatory 
and  acceding  States. 

In  wrrNxss  wHxitKor  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Treaty. 

DONB  In  triplicate,  at  the  cities  of  Wash- 
ington. London  and  Moscow,  this  twenty-sec- 
ond day  of  April  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
sixty-eight. 

REPaXSCNTATIVES  WHO  SICNES  THS  ACRECMENT 
ON  THE  RESCUE  OF  ASTRONAUTS.  THE  RETURN 
or  ASTRONAUTS  AND  THE  RXTTTKN  OP  OBJECTS 
LAUNCHED  INTO  OUTER  SPACE  AT  WASHINGTON 
APRIL  2a.  IBSS  >  THROUGH  MAT  7.  ISSS,  tN- 
OLUSrVE 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 

Dean  Rusk 
For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland : 
Patrick  Dean 
For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics: 

A    DOBRTNIN 

For  the  Somali  Republic: 

Y  AZHARI 

For  the  Republic  of  China: 

Chow  Shu-kai 
For  Chile :  f 

J  Burr 
For  Australia: 

Keith  Waller 
For  Austria : 

Lxmbercer 
For  Laos: 

KHAMKINO     SOXJYkttLMBT 

For  Ghana: 

Ebenezzr  Moses  Debrah 
For  Uruguay: 

Juan  Fclipz  Tria«t 
For  Rwanda: 

C  Kabanda 
For  Iran: 

Hushang  Ansart 
For  Ek:uador: 

C.  Mantdxa-O 
For  the  Maldlve  Islands: 

A    S ATTAR 

For  Hungary: 

SAnoor  Jozan 
For  Switzerland: 

P.    SCHNTDKX 

For  Finland: 

Olavi  Munkki 
For  Israel: 

Ephrlau  Evron  ' 

For  Nepal: 

P.^oMA  Bahadur  Khatri 
For  Rumania: 

C.   Bogoan 
For  Norway : 

Arne  Gunneno 
For  El  Salvador: 

Aoalberto  Rivera 
For  Venezuela: 

E.  Tejera-P 
For  Denmark : 

Torben  Rcnne 
For  Portugal: 

Vasco  Vixira  Garin 


'  Signature    affixed    April    22, 
otherwise  Indicated. 
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For  Czechoslovakia : 

Dr.  Karei.  Duda 
For  Ireland : 

William  P.  Fat 
For  lUly: 

GlULIO  Terruzzi 
For  Bulgaria: 

Dr.  L  OuERASsiMOv 
For  Colombia: 

H.   EcHAVARRiA  April  23/68 
For  Yugoslavia : 

B.  Crnobrnja 
For  the  Congo  (Democratic  Republic  of): 

Adoula 
For  Poland : 

Jerzt  Michalowski 
For  the  Niger: 

A  Mataki 
For  Argentina: 

Alvaro  C.  Alsogarat 
For  Bolivia : 

J.  Sanjines-Oottia 
For  Nicaragua : 

GUILLERMO  SEVILLA-SACASA 

For  Lebanon : 

SoLEiMAN  Farar 
For  Tunisia: 

Rachid  Driss 
For  the  Dominican  Republic: 

Hector  Garcia-Godot 
'For  Morocco : 

AHMED  OSMAN 

FV)r  Iceland : 

PtruR  Thorsteinsson 
For  Haiti : 

Arthur  Bonhomme 
For  New  Zealand : 

Frank  Corner.  24  April  1068 
For  CoeU  Rica : 

F.  Ortuno,  24  de  abrll  de  1968 
For  the  Philippines : 

Salvador  P.  Lopez,  24  April  1068 
For  Canada : 

A.  E.  RirCKix,  25  April  1068 
For  Nigeria : 

J.  T.  F  ITALLA,  3-V-1068 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
treaty  was  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  without  opposition. 
It  is  an  agreement  among  many  of  the 
nations  of  the  world,  including  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  provides  for  the  return  of  astronauts 
or  space  objects  that  may  land  on  the 
territory  of  a  country  other  than  the 
launching  country. 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  very  good  treaty, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  agree 
to  the  resolution  of  ratification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  agreement  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  passed  through  its 
various  parliamentary  stages,  up  to  and 
including  the  presentation  of  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification,  which  will  be  read 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  ttwo-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Agreement  on  the  Rescue  of  Astronauts,  the 
Return  of  Astronauts,  and  the  Return  of 
Objects  Launched  Into  Outer  Space,  signed 
on  April  22.  1968,  at  Washington,  London, 
and  Moscow  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (90th  Congress, 
second  session.  Executive  J) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  this  question  with  inter- 
ested Members,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  vote  on  the  pending 
treaty  occur  at  12:30  o'clock  tomorrow 
afternoon. 
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The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  in  connection  with 
my  brief  remarks,  that  I  may  Include  cer- 
tain excerpts  from  the  report. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  excerpts  are  as  follows : 

1.    PLTIPOSE    and    background 

The  Agreement  on  the  Rescue  of  Astro- 
nauts, the  Return  of  Astronauts,  and  the  Re- 
turn of  Objects  Launched  Into  Outer  Sp>ace 
IS  intended  to  elaborate  and  expand  certain 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  on  Outer  Space 
which  enterfc  into  force  on  October  10.  1967. 

Over  the  past  5  years  the  United  Nations 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space  has  sought  to  negotiate  international 
agreements  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer 
space. 

On  December  19.  1966.  when  the  General 
Assembly  commended  the  Treaty  on  Outer 
Space  to  member  govemments  and  expressed 
hope  for  the  widest  possible  adherence  to 
its  provisions,  the  U.N.  Committee  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space  was  requested 
to  continue  its  work  on  agreements  which 
would  elaborate  principles  already  approved 
for  (1)  liability  for  damage  caused  by  ob- 
jects launched  into  outer  space  and  (2) 
!or  assistance  to  and  return  of  astronauts 
and  space  vehicles.  The  portion  of  this  work 
relating  to  the  return  of  astronauts  and 
sp.-ice  vehicles  has  now  come  to  fruition  with 
the  signing  of  the  agreement  by  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
on  April  22,  1968.  Over  70  other  states  have 
signed  the  treaty,  which  will  enter  into  force 
when  five  governments,  including  those  listed 
above  have  deposited  their  instruments  of 
ratlflcatlon. 

11.   PROVISIONS    OF  the   AGREEMENT 

The  agreement  consists  of  a  preamble  and 
10  articles.  The  preamble  declares  that  the 
motivation  for  the  new  agreement  is  to  pro- 
mote international  cooperation  in  peaceful 
■-pace  activities  by  specifically  providing  for 
.issistance  to  astronauts  and  return  of  space 
objects  in  the  event  of  accident,  distress, 
or  emergency  landing. 

Article  I  calls  for  prompt  notification  pro- 
redures  by  each  state  ratifying  the  agree- 
ment upon  discovery  of  astronauts  who  suf- 
fer accident,  distress,  make  an  emergency, 
or  unintended  landing.  Notification  to  the 
launching  authority  would  also  be  required 
!f  a  contracting  party  received  information 
that  astronauts  in  space  were  in  need  of 
assistance. 

Article  II  sets  forth  the  conditions  agreed 
to  by  a  contracting  party  if  spacecraft  per- 
sonnel land  on  its  territory  by  reason  of  ac- 
cident or  emergency  of  some  kind.  The  state 
is  obligated  Immediately  to  take  all  possible 
steps  toward  rescue  and  assistance,  and  to 
inform  the  United  Nations  Secretary  Gen- 
eral and  the  launching  authority  of  progress. 
If  the  assistance  of  the  launching  authority 
would  contribute  substantially  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  rescue.  It  has  the  right  and  duty 
to  cooperate  subjects  to  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  contracting  party  with  "close 
and  continuing  consultation."  The  question 
of  assistance  to  astronauts  In  orbit  who  are 
.suffering  distress  would  continue  to  be  gov- 
erned by  article  V.  paragraph  2,  of  the  Outer 
Space  Treaty,  which  provides  that  "In  carry- 
ing on  activities  In  outer  space  and  on  ce- 
lestial bodies,  the  astronauts  of  a  state  party 
.--hall  render  all  possible  assistance  to  the 
astronauts  of  other  state  parties." 

Article  in  require  notification  of  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the   launching   authority   by   a   contracting 


party  if  astronauts  alight  In  some  area  not 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  contracting  party. 
If  further  calls  on  contracting  parties  to  pro- 
vide assistance  in  rescue  operations,  if  neces- 
sary. 

Article  IV  extends  the  coverage  of  article 
V  In  the  Treaty  on  Outer  Space  which  pro- 
tects astronauts  against  the  contingencies  of 
emergency  landings  on  the  territory  of  an- 
other state  party  to  the  treaty  or  on  the 
high  seas.  In  such  cases,  they  must  be  safely 
and  promptly  returned  to  the  state  which 
registered  their  space  vehicle.  This  new 
agreement  requires,  additionally,  the  astro- 
nauts' safe  return  If  found  "In  any  other 
place  not  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
state,"  e.g.,  outer  space  or  Antarctica. 

Article  V  outline*  the  procediu-es  to  be 
followed  when  space  objects  are  retvirned  to 
the  authority  responsible  for  their  launch- 
ing. Paragraph  1  requires  notification  to  the 
launching  authority  and  the  United  Nations 
Secretary  General  whenever  a  contracting 
party  discovers  that  a  spaoe  object  (or  part 
ol  an  object)  has  fallen  (1)  on  the  earth  In 
territory  under  Its  Jurisdiction;  (2)  on  the 
high  seas;  or  (3)  any  place  not  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  state  which  receives  the 
information. 

Under  paragraph  2,  a  contracting  party 
must  take  practicable  steps  to  recover  a 
space  object  which  has  fallen  on  Its  territory 
If  asked  to  do  so  by  the  launching  authority. 
The  assistance  of  the  launching  authority 
may  be  requested. 

Paragraph  3  Is  comparable  to  article  VIII 
of  the  Treaty  on  Outer  Space  concerning  the 
return  of  space  objects.  Space  objects  or  their 
component  parts  found  anywhere  beyond 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  launching  author- 
ity are  to  be  returned  to  It  or  held  at  the 
disposal  of  Its  representatives.  If  requested 
to  do  so,  the  launching  authority  must 
Identify  the  space  object  before  Its  return. 

Article  VI  represents  an  extension  of  article 
XIII  in  the  Treaty  on  Outer  Space  which 
states  that  the  provisions  cf  the  treaty  apply 
not  only  to  ratifying  states  but  also  to  in- 
ternational Intergovernmental  organizations. 
This  meant  that  such  organizations  as  the 
European  Space  Research  Organization 
(ESRO)  and  the  European  Launcher  De- 
velopment Organization  (ELDO)  were 
subject  to  the  provisions  whether  or  not 
they  had  accepted  the  treaty.  The  new  agree- 
ment makes  It  clear  that  an  international 
Intergovernmental  organization  can  be  a 
launching  authority  provided  it  accepts  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  agreement  and 
a  majority  of  the  states  composing  the 
membership  of  the  organization  are  parties 
to  this  agreement  and  to  the  Treaty  on  Outer 
Space.  Once  it  has  done  so,  it  Is  entitled  di- 
rectly to  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
agreement. 

Articles  VII  and  Vm  deal  with  ratifica- 
tion procedures  and  amendments.  Article  IX 
provides  that  a  withdrawal  by  a  party  to  the 
agreement  becomes  effective  1  year  after  no- 
tification to  the  depository  governments. 
There  Is  no  provision  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes. 

in.    COMMTTTEE    ACTION 


The  committee  was  assured  that  the  agree- 
ment in  no  way  threatens  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  The  agreement  does  not  per- 
mit violations  of  territorial  sovereignty  nor 
does  it  allow  foreign  governments  to  com- 
mand or  control  American  space  or  military 
facilities. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the 
United  States  would  have  direction  and  con- 
trol of  any  foreign  aircraft  operating  in  the 
United  States. 

The  agreement  provides  that  the  launching 
nation  shall  furnish  Identifying  data  on  space 
objects  If  requested  to  do  so  by  the  state 
where  the  object  landed. 

If  the  United  States  incurs  expenses  in 
recovering  a  space  object,  the  committee  was 
told  the  agency  responsible  for  the  matter 
would  be  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

The  testimony  noted  that  three  conditions 
must  be  met  if  an  international  intergovern- 
mental organization  is  to  meet  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  "launching  authority."  The  or- 
ganization must  declare  its  acceptance  of  the 
rights  and  obligations  set  forth  in  the  agree- 
ment; a  majority  of  the  states  which  are 
members  of  the  organization  must  also  be 
parties  to  this  agreement;  and  a  majority 
of  the  states  which  are  members  of  the  or- 
ganization must  be  parties  to  the  Tiyty  on 
Principles  Governing  the  Activities  dr  States 
in  the  Exploration  and  Use  of  Outer  Space. 
Including  the  Moon  and  Other  Celestial 
Bodies. 

The  committee  recognizes  this  agreement 
to  be  one  of  two  elaborating  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  on  Outer  Spyace;  the  other  being  the 
Convention  on  Liability  for  Damages  on 
Space  Accidents  now  being  negotiated. 

The  committee  met  in  executive  session  on 
September  24.  1968,  and  ordered  the  agree- 
ment reported  favorably  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  Senate  give  its  advice 
and  consent  to  ratlflcatlon. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  lescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


The  agreement  was  transmitted  to  the  Pres- 
ident by  Secretary  Rusk  on  May  15.  1968. 
The  President  sent  the  agreement  to  the 
Senate  on  July  15.  1968.  On  September  19, 
1968,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
received  testimony  from  Leonard  C.  Meeker. 
Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State. 
Benjamin  Forman.  Assistant  General  Coun- 
sel for  International  Affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  Paul  G.  Dembllng. 
General  Counsel  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

These  official  witnesses  agreed  that  the 
agreement  was  in  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  will  promote  the  welfare  of  those 
astronauts,  military  and  civilian,  regardless 
of  nationality,  who  might  find  themselves 
in  distress. 

The  committee  received  no  indications  of 
opposition  to  the  agreement  from  any  source. 


UNREST  AT  COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  whole 
Nation  was  very  interested  in  a  series  of 
violent  events  which  took  place  earlier 
this  year  In  New  York  City,  at  Columbia 
University.  We  had  riots,  we  had  student 
seizures  of  some  of  the  buildings  at  Co- 
lumbia, and  we  subsequently  had  what 
the  students  called  busts,  to  wit,  efforts 
of  the  police  to  clear  the  campus,  which 
were  felt  to  be  unduly  harsh. 

Indeed.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
Berkeley  and  Columbia  represent  the 
polarization  of  the  feeling  of  students,  of 
revolt  and  disorientation  from  the  rest 
of  the  community,  and  their  protest 
against  what  they  consider  to  be  an  "im- 
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moral  war" — theM  are  their  concepts  of 
the  Vietnam  war — and  the  exclusion 
which  they  feel  they  have  been  subjected 
to  from  the  deliberations  of  campus  mat- 
ters, campus  government,  free  speech  on 
the  campus,  campus  protest,  work  in 
neighboring  slum  communities,  and  so 
forth. 

I  have  expressed  myself  before  as  feel- 
ing that  we  should  consider  these  stu- 
dents, who  represent  a  very  important 
element  of  American  opinion.  There  is  a 
great  deal  that  they  protest  against  that 
we  should  remedy.  Including  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  affairs  of  their  own  col- 
leges and  universities,  which  was  espe- 
cially lacking  in  Columbia. 

Of  course.  I  have  had  made  clear,  and 
I  have  done  so  here,  that  I  stand 
strongly  against  the  violence  of  disrup- 
tion which  a  relatively  few  led  at  Colum- 
bia and  Berkeley. 

I  deeply  believe,  and  I  think  many  Sen- 
ators believe,  that  this  violent  student 
action  has  been  an  element  in  building 
the  feeling  of  many  in  the  United  States 
viho  are  backing  Oeorge  Wallace  for 
Presideiu,  that  the  American  society  has 
come  to  a  watershed,  where  people  feel 
we  have  to  look  for  authoritarian  means 
and  the  nightstick  to  maintain  order. 
That  presents  a  very  serious  issue  to  our 
country. 

I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Wallace  is  going  to 
be  elected  President,  but  even  If  he  gets 
an  appreciable  vote.  It  will  be  a  vote  on 
the  point  of  view  and  attitude  in  our 
country  by  millions  of  Americans  which 
is  so  extreme  and  would  be  very  danger- 
ous to  our  whole  political  system  for  the 
future  as  well  as  for  the  immediate 
present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Therefore.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  all  of  us  would  be  interested  in 
the  report  of  a  very  distinguished  com- 
mission headed  by  Archibald  Cox,  who 
is  very  well  known,  and  the  former 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States, 
reporting  on  the  causes  of  the  student 
uprising  at  Columbia,  pointing  out  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  reform  of  the 
university  government  and  also  speaking 
very  strongly  and  decisively  against 
student  disruption — the  goal  of  the  revo- 
lutionaries who  sought  to  radicalize  the 
Columbia  campus. 

I  think  It  is  of  great  importance  that 
we  understand  the  issues,  because  these 
are  our  young  people,  our  own  children, 
who  are  in  question  and  who  represent 
a  leadership  potential  for  our  country. 
Thus.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
New  York  Times  editorial  of  October  7 
on  the  subject  together  with  the  text  of 
the  report  observations  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the  New  York  Ttmes,  Oct.   7,   1968] 

Columbia   AxTorr 

The  Cox  Commission  report  on  the  causes 

of  the  student  uprising  at  Columbia  provides 

depressing    confirmation    of    the    extent    to 


which  administrative  rigidity  and  obtuaeneaa 
contributed  to  academic  chaos.  It  corrobo- 
rates earlier  but  more  impresalonlstlc  Judg- 
ments which  have  already  set  In  motion  sub- 
stantial reforms. 

The  university  fell  victim  to  Internal 
weaknesses  which  made  It  an  ideal  target  for 
a  any  but  determined  group  of  revolution- 
aries. The  specific  Issues  were  shrewdly 
turned  into  symbolic  slogans  to  recruit  and 
unite  a  much  larger  mass  of  disaffected  but 
by  no  means  revolutionary  students.  Exces- 
sive police  force  subsequently  accomplished 
the  revolutionaries"  goal  of  radicalizing  the 
campus. 

As  a  vital  document,  not  only  for  Colum- 
bia but  for  higher  education  In  general,  the 
report  must  be  read  on  two  levels — the  re- 
form of  university  governance  and  the  threat 
of  revoluUonary  disruption. 

The  study  iUustrates  the  danger  of  per- 
mitting a  huge.  mulU-purpoee  institution  to 
drift  without  a  shared  sense  of  mission  and 
without  persuasive  leadership.  While  the 
faculty  failed  to  shape  a  community  out  of 
the  isolationist  fiefdoms  of  departments, 
schools  and  Institutes,  the  administration 
alternated  between  distant  uninvolvement 
and  spasms  of  autocratic  edicts.  Moreover,  in 
a  tight  national  market  for  academic  talent, 
departments  were  allowed  to  slip  in  stature 
as  salaries  became  less  competitive. 

But  It  would  be  faUl  If  the  recounting  of 
institutional  shortcomings  overshadowed  the 
commissions  findings  on  the  destructive  po- 
tentialities of  more  revolutionary  disruption. 
The  failures  of  the  campus  conununlty  can 
be  corrected,  and  Indeed  already  have  begun 
to  be  tackled  with  considerable  energy  and 
promise:  but  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt 
about  the  hard  truth  in  the  report's  warning 
that  "the  survival — literally  the  survival — of 
the  free  university  depends  upon  the  entire 
communltys  active  rejection  of  disruptive 
demonstrations."' 

The  details  of  institutional  reform  are 
legitimately  subject  to  debate  and  disagree- 
ments. But  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
students  and  faculty  must  accept  as  funda- 
mental the  commission's  conclusion  that  re- 
sort to  violence,  physical  harassment  or  ob- 
struction "Is  never  an  acceptable  tactic  for 
Influencing  decisions  in  a  university. " 

It  Is  tragic  that  Columbia's  slowness  to 
grasp  the  lessons  that  all  big  urban  univer- 
sities should  have  learned  from  Berkeley's 
undergraduate  explosions  in  1964  created  a 
void  the  revolutionaries  could  and  did  ex- 
ploit. Fortunately,  the  Initial  steps  taken  by 
the  trustees,  the  Interim  administration  and 
the  new  coalition  of  committed  students  and 
faculty  members  give  promise  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  past  crisis  and  the  opportunities 
for  reform  are  now  widely  understood.  The 
commission's  fact-finding  thus  should  help 
clear  the  way  toward  a  new  community  of 
mutual  trust  and  shared  purpose  t  t  e  va-t 
benefit  of  Columbia  and  the  city. 

[F^m   the  New  York  Times.   Oct.   6,   1968) 

TXXT    OF    THX    OBSXSVATIONS    SECTION    OF    THE 

Cox  Commission's  Report  on  Columbia 
(General  Observations' '  in  the  Cox  Commis- 
sion's report  on  the  student  disorders  at 
Columbia  University  last  spring) 

I 

The  April  uprising  started  and  grew  hap- 
hazardly. As  It  developed  to  the  final  aca- 
demic cataclysm,  its  entire  character  was 
altered. 

The  long  series  of  turbulent  demonstra- 
tions beginning  In  1066,  which  were  toler- 
ated by  most  of  the  university  community, 
leaves  a  tragic  sense  of  the  InevltebiUty  of 
the  final  escalation.  Packing  the  lobby  of 
Hamilton  Hall — even  the  somewhat  ambig- 
uous obstruction  of  Dean  Coleman's  lib- 
erty— was  scarcely  different  from  the  earlier 
confrontation  In  John  Hay  Hall  or  the  sit-in 
following  the  C.I.A.  demonstration. 


S.A.S.'s  [Student  Afro-American  Society) 
decision  to  evict  the  whites  and  barricade 
the  doors  In  a  demonstration  of  black  stu- 
dent power — one  of  the  key  turning  points — 
was  a  response  to  an  occasion  thrust  upon 
the  black  studenU.  With  each  successive  day 
the  uprising  gathered  Its  own  physical  and 
emotional  momentum. 

We  reject  the  view  that  ascribes  the  April 
and  May  disturbances  primarily  to  a  con- 
splracy  of  student  revolutionaries.  That 
demonology  is  no  less  false  than  the  naive 
radical  doctrine  that  attributes  all  wars, 
racial  injustices,  and  poverty  to  the  machina- 
tions of  a  capitalist  and  militarist  "Estab- 
lishment." 

Student  revolutionists  within  S.D.S.  (Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society)  planned  tur- 
bulent confrontations  and  revolutionary 
tactics.  They  manipulated  facts  in  ways  that 
created  dlstrust^and  bred  unwarranted  an- 
tagonism. There  apparently  was  occasional 
talk  of  wider  revolution  to  overthrow  the 
present  political  system. 

A  very  few  revolutionists  may  have  been  in 
dead  earnest.  More,  we  suspect,  were  half  in 
dreamland,  feverishly  discussing  romantic 
tactics  but  hardly  contemplating  realistic 
execution.  Part  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
disturbances  rests  upon  the  revolutionaries 
consciously  seeking  to  subvert  and  destroy 
the  university  but  their  total  number  was 
small — much  less  than  the  full  S.D.S.  mem- 
bership— and  their  activities  were  only  the 
catalyst  that  preclpated  a  deeper  movement. 
(By  the  same  token  our  comments  con- 
cerning the  above  group  should  not  be  ap- 
plied to  the  much  larger  number  who  seek 
fundamental  change  in  the  established  order 
without  embracing  doctrinaire  revolutionary 
theory  and  tactics.) 

II 

By  Its  final  dajrs  the  revolt  enjoyed  both 
wide  and  deep  support  among  the  students 
and  junior  faculty  and  In  lesser  degree  among 
the  senior  professors.  The  grievances  of  the 
rebels  were  felt  equally  by  a  still  larger  num- 
ber,   probably   a   majority,   of    the   students. 

The  trauma  of  the  violence  that  followed 
police  Intervention  intensified  emotions  but 
support  for  the  demonstrators  rested  uix>n 
broad  discontent  and  widespread  sympathy 
for  their  position. 

The  record  contains  ample  proof  of  this 
conclusion.  The  very  number  of  students 
arrested  in  the  buUdlngs— 524  Colimibia  stu- 
dents in  the  first  police  action — is  convinc- 
ing. Many  more  had  been  in  the  buildings 
earlier.  Some  of  the  latter  were  doubtless 
curiosity  seekers.  For  others  in  both  groups 
the  affair  probably  had  many  of  the  elements 
of  the  once-tradltlonal  spring  riots  and  sub- 
seqtient  "panty  raids." 

But  even  after  discount  is  made  for  those 
elements,  the  extent  of  active  participation 
in  violent  and  unlawful  protest  Is  significant. 

The  existence  of  broad  underlying  unrest 
Is  also  shown  by  the  progress  of  the  seizures. 
The  action  of  the  black  students  in  Hamil- 
ton Hall  was  entirely  Independent  of  S.D.S. 

The  seizure  of  Avery  Hall  by  architectural 
students  was  their  own  movement.  The  oc- 
cupation of  Payerweather  Hall,  In  which  a 
large  part  of  graduate  study  in  the  social 
sciences  Is  centered,  was  apparently  spon- 
taneous, no  evidences  of  an  S.D.S.  connection 
has  come  to  our  attention. 

Outside  the  btilldlngs  the  mUltants  enjoyed 
\-lsible  support  In  the  form  of  the  thousands 
who  watched  from  various  points  on  campus, 
most  conspicuously  at  the  sundial. 

A  campus  poll  reportedly  boycotted  by 
those  in  the  buildings  showed  that  74  per 
cent  of  the  participants  favored  "end  gym 
construction,"  66  per  cent  favored  severing 
ties  with  IX».A.  (the  Institute  for  Defense 
Analyses),  and  37  per  cent  even  favored 
amnesty  for  all  students  Involved  In  the 
demonstrations. 

The  events  after  the  police  "bust"  point  to 
the  same  concltislon.  The  emotions  excited 
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by  the  bruUllty  must  have  polarized  opinion. 
There  would  be  a  tendency  to  put  unjust 
blame  upon  those  who  called  for  police  inter- 
vention rather  than  those — chiefly  from 
SX).S, — whose  deliberate  efforts  to  provoke 
disruptive  turbulence  made  It  almost  In- 
evitable that  police  action  would  be  required. 
Despite  these  complex  cross-currents,  the 
extent  and  persistence  of  the  ultimate  reac- 
Uon  against  the  university  administration  is 
adequately  explained  only  by  the  presence  of 
strong  but  latent  dlssaUsfaction  quickened 
by  the  violence  of  events. 

For  the  future  it  is  equally  Important  to 
note  that  the  support  for  the  activists  has 
come  from  the  portions  of  the  student  body 
who  are  moet  energetically  concerned  with 
university  and  community  affairs, 
in 
The  avowed  objectives  of  the  April  dem- 
onstrations, stripped  of  their  context  and 
symbolism,  were  Inadequate  causes  for  an 
uprising. 

The  university's  IDA.  affiliation  had  lit- 
tle practical  importance.  It  was  being  re- 
viewed by  the  Henkln  Committee  as  part  of 
a  larger  study  of  Columbia's  relations  to 
outside  agencies.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  normal  academic 
procedures  could  produce  a  reasoned  and 
fairmlnded  decision  upon  the  merits. 

The  disruptive  potential  of  the  I.D.A.  afflU- 
,-itlon  at  Columbia,  as  at  other  universities, 
was  that  It  enabled  the  large  part  of  the 
inteUectual  community,  especially  students, 
to  transfer  to  the  campus  their  intense  moral 
indignation  against  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  gymnasium  issue  was  more  complex, 
but  It  too  was  a  symbolic  Issue.  At  least  some 
black  students  freely  acknowledge  not  only 
that  the  issue  was  overslmplifled  but  that 
the  public  gymnasium  to  be  built  by  Colum- 
bia would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  commu- 
nity than  the  2.1  acres  of  rocky  parkland,  if 
the  project  could  be  judged  upon  that  aspect 
alone. 

But  the  project  could  not  be  Judged  out  of 
the  context  of  Columbia's  relations  with  Its 
poorer  neighbors  and  society's  treatment  of 
racial  ghettos. 

The  third  issue,  the  discipline  of  the  six 
IDA.  demonstrators,  had  somewhat  greater 
substance.  Although  most  students  would 
probably  have  agreed  that  the  disruptive 
maimer  of  conducting  S.D.S.  demonstrations 
w,^s  becoming  Intolerable,  many  students 
were  antagonized  by  the  manner  In  which 
the  "no  indoor  demonstration"  rule  was  pro- 
mulgated and  the  discipline  was  admin- 
istered. 

Since  the  rule  came  close  to  the  area  of  free 
expression  stanchly  guarded  by  Columbia's 
liberal  tradition,  It  was  of  intense  concern  to 
the  entire  university  community. 

Nevertheless,  the  prohibition  was  promul- 
gated by  President  [Grayson  L.)  Kirk  with- 
out consultation  with  students,  and  appar- 
ently without  prior  discussion  with  faculty 
members.  In  fact,  the  rule  ran  contrary  to  the 
unanimous  recommendation  of  a  tripartite 
conunlttee  whose  report  the  president  with- 
held. 

The  rule,  which  was  an  obvious  target  for 
militants,  was  formulated  in  terms  that 
hampered  consistent  administration  and  in- 
vited provocation. 

Out  of  the  100  students  who  engaged  In 
the  March  IDA.  demonstration,  six  SX).S. 
leaders  were  selected  for  punishment.  It  was 
difficult  to  persuade  students  that  this  was 


share  In  disciplinary  procedures  as  part  of 
the  right  of  participation  in  decisions  affect- 
ing their  Interest. 

IV 

Three  among  the  purely  Internal  causes 
of  unrest  especially  Impressed  us. 

1.  At  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  self-deter- 
mination  is  running  strongly,   the  admln- 


cated,  in  many  respects  more  mature,  and 
more  Interested  in  social  problems  than 
seeking  out  conventional  careers.  (Unfor- 
tunately, they  are  also  much  less  disciplined.) 

VI 

The  hurricane  of  social  unrest  struck  Co- 
lumbia at  a  time  when  the  university  was 
deficient  In  the  cement  that  binds  an  Insti- 


Istratlon  of  Columbia's  affairs  too  often  con-      tution  into  a  cohesive  unit. 


veyed  an  attitude  of  authoritarianism  and 
invited  distrust. 

In  part,  the  appearance  resulted  from 
style:  for  example,  it  gave  affront  to  read 
that  an  infiuential  university  official  was 
no  more  interested  In  student  opinion  on 
matters  of  intense  concern  to  students  than 
he  was  in  their  taste  for  strawberries. 

In  part,  the  appearance  reflected  the  true 
state  of  affairs.  The  machinery  of  student 
government  had  been  allowed  to  deteriorate 
to  a  point  where  Columbia  College  had  no 
student  government.  The  Report  on  Student 
Life  was  not  released  for  seven  months  until 
C.U.S.C.  [Columbia  University  Student  Coun- 
cil |   members  threatened  publication. 

In  addition,  government  by  improvisation 
seems  to  have  been  not  an  exception,  but  the 
rule. 

2.  The  quality  of  student  life  was  Inferior 
in  living  conditions  and  personal  association. 

3.  Columbia,  like  other  universities,  has 
scarcely  faced  the  extraordinary  dlflJcultles 
that  faced  black  students  In  the  transition 
from  a  society  permeated  by  racial  Injustice 
to  one  of  true  equality  of  opportunity. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  the  difficulty  of 
Immediately  remedying  such  deficiencies  as 
the  paucity  of  black  teaching  and  adminis- 
trative personnel  and  of  appropriate  courses 
and  counseling  for  all  students,  but  the 
indisputable  fact  of  alienation  of  our  black 
students,  with  all  that  that  fact  entails, 
makes  a  more  active  and  creative  search  for 
solutions  particularly  urgent. 

V 

The  fabric  of  Columbia  was  twisted  and 
torn  by  the  forces  of  political  and  social  revo- 
lution outside  the  university.  Columbia's 
geographic  situation  symbolizes  the  relation 
between  white  and  black.  atBuence  and  pov- 
erty, youthful  reform  and  established  order. 
"The  university's  need  for  physical  expan- 
sion In  an  urban  center  creates  Inescapa- 
ble tensions,  but  its  relations  with  the  com- 
munity had  further  deteriorated  because  of 
Its  apparent  indifference  to  the  needs  and  as- 
pirations of  Its  poorer  neighbors. 

The  handling  of  the  gymnasium  contro- 
versy thus  came,  even  somewhat  unfairly,  to 
epitomize  the  conflict  between  the  spirit  of 
the  clvll-rights  movement  and  the  attack  on 
poverty,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  ways  of  an  ancient  regime. 

Energetic  and  idealistic  students,  alien- 
ated from  the  older  generation  by  an  ex- 
traordinarily wide  gulf  in  manners  and  in- 
terests and  offended  by  the  plethora  of  hu- 
man suffering,  were  drawn  to  the  side  of 
change. 

Where  they  were  frustrated  by  the  massive 
anonymity  of  the  government  and  the  un- 
manageablllty  of  the  social  system,  they 
could  strike  out  at  the  more  vulnerable  unl- 
versltv 

In  like  fashion,  the  university  became 
the  surrogate  for  all  the  tensions  and  frus- 
trations of  United  States  policy  In  Vietnam, 
The  desire  for  student  power,  while  scarcely 


Again,  geography  Is  a  factor.  The  compet- 
ing attractions  of  the  exciting  metropKJlltan 
area,  coupled  with  the  housing  problems  that 
Induce  a  majority  of  the  faculty  to  live  out- 
side Manhattan,  operate  as  centrifugal  forces. 
Yet  the  dispirited  quality  of  student  life 
outside  the  classroom  is  not  beyond  the  uni- 
versity's power  of  influence. 

The  formal  organization  of  both  the  ad- 
ministrative offices  and  the  faculties  appar- 
ently tends  to  discourage  the  coheslveness 
that  comes  from  shared  responsibility  in 
matters  of  university  concern.  We  were 
struck  by  the  constant  recital  of  an  oppo- 
sition between  the  administration  and  the 
faculty  as  rivel  bodies  with  separate  Inter- 
ests, for  It  would  seem  to  us  that  on  educa- 
tion questions  the  two  should  be  essentially 
one. 

The  lack  of  a  university  senate  and  the 
division  of  the  professors  and  other  teachers 
into  three  or  four  faculties — quite  apart  from 
the  professional  schools — where  other  uni- 
versities have  a  single  faculty  of  arts  and 
sciences,  apparently  discourages  faculty  par- 
ticipation in  the  formulation  of  university 
policy  and  the  improvement  of  student  life. 
The  central  administration  to  which  the 
full  burden  of  the  quality  of  student  life  Is 
left  is  not  equipped  for  the  duty.  Par  too  few 
members  of  the  university  family  are  closely 
Involved,  outside  the  classroom,  In  the  con- 
stant informal  enterprises  and  discussions 
by  which  the  values  of  an  academic  com- 
munity are  constantly  re-examined  and  those 
which  stand  the  test  are  passed  on  to  the 
next  generation. 

Institutional  coherence  is  also  affected  by 
the  presence  or  lack  of  a  spirit  of  Institu- 
tional self-confidence.  Unhappily,  despite  her 
Inherent  strengths,  the  spring  crisis  struck 
Columbia  when  her  self-confidence  was  shak- 
en by  the  decline  In  relative  position  in 
A.A.U.P.  [American  Association  of  University 
Professors),  rankings  of  graduate  depart- 
ments, the  exclusion  from  a  Ford  Founda- 
tion grant  for  improvement  of  graduate 
studies,  the  resignations  of  a  number  of  sen- 
ior professors,  and  the  Strlckman  filter  In- 
cident. 

vn 
The  scale  of  the  disturbances  was  greatly 
enlarged  In  numbers,  intensity  and  violence 
by  the  delay  In  calling  the  police — from 
Thursday  night  until  Monday  night — which 
the  Ad  Hoc  Faculty  Group  forced  upon  the 
university  officials.  Although  perhaps  the  ef- 
fort had  to  be  made,  there  was  never  a  sig- 
nificant chance  that  the  [faculty)  group 
could  negotiate  a  peaceful  withdrawal  from 
the  buildings. 

Forcing  the  delay,  by  threats  of  physical 
Interposition,  Increased  the  likelihood  of  vio- 
lence and  magnified  the  reaction  by  lend- 
ing an  air  of  legitimacy  to  use  of  the  tactics 
of  physical  disruption  as  means  of  forcing 
one  view  of  policy  upon  those  who  held  an- 
other. 

vm 
Our  next  five  observations  must  be  taken 
as  a  unit.  Language  requires  stating  them 


ciouauc  =,.,v*v»^^~ articulated  as  a  cause  for  seizing  the  campus „_  „- 

norr discriminatory °Mlec«on "even' though     buildings,   was   a   powerful  element  of   the     one  at  a  time,  but" none"  can  survive" unless 
the  dean's  office  explained  that  these  six  and     explosion.  Discussion  since  the  uprising  has     j^j^g^j  ^^h  the  others 


no  others  were  recognized. 

The  six  I.D.A.  demonstrators  were  refused 
a  public  hearing  and  peremptorily  punished. 
Although  the  older  paternalistic  procedures 
probably  gave  much  greater  protection  to 
most  student  offenders,  there  is  wide  and 
Justified  campus  support  lor. the  principles 
( 1 )  that  a  student  Is  no  less  entitled  to  due 
process  of  law  than  one  charged  with  a 
public  offense  and  (2)  that  students  should 


focused  upon  the  methods  by  which  stu 
dents  may  exert  more  Influence  upon  the 
government  of  an  institution  of  which  they 
are  vital  and  integral  parts. 

Participation  in  self-government  Is  a 
natural  human  desire  that  today's  students 
feel  with  greater  urgency,  particularly  at 
institutions  vrtth  highly  selective  admissions 


A  university  Is  essentially  a  free  commu- 
nity of  scholars  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of 
truth  and  knowledge  solely  through  reason 
and  civility. 

A  privately-endowed  university  depends 
upon  the  experienced  guidance  of  wise  coun- 


^iSes   becau^  theVa^e  much  bTtrer^         selors  and  managers  both  inside  and  outside 
Sm  than  tbel^  pr^ecessors.  more  sophUtl-     academic  ranks,  and  also  upon  the  flnanclal 
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and  moral  support  of  a  large,  organla«d  body 
of  alumni  and  friends. 

But  tbelr  vital  contribution  muct  never 
obacure  the  eaaentlal  quality  of  the  insti- 
tution: the  university  la  a  community  of 
scholars,  both  teachers  and  students.  Any 
tendency  to  treat  a  university  as  btistness  en- 
terprise with  faculty  as  employees  and  stu- 
dents as  customers  diminishes  Its  vitality  and 
conununal  cohesion. 

B 

Resort  to  violence  or  physical  harassment 
or  obstruction  Is  never  an  acceptable  tactic 
for  Influencing  decisions  in  a  university.  This 
principle  does  not  require  notions  of  property 
or  legality  to  sustain  It.  It  derives  from  three 
considerations. 

Plrst,  force,  harassment,  and  physical  ob- 
struction contradict  the  essential  postulate 
that  the  university  Is  dedicated  to  the  search 
for  truth  by  reason  and  civility. 

Second,  resort  to  such  physical  coercion 
tends  to  set  in  motion  em  uncontrollable  es- 
calation of  violence.  This  Is  the  plainest  les- 
son of  the  rising  cycle  of  violence  that  began 
at  Columbia  with  the  Naval  R.O.T.C.  demon- 
stration In  1965  and  culminated  In  the  bru- 
tality of  April  30  and  May  22.  The  sequence 
qX  stegs.  was  not  inevitable  but  each  was  the 
readll;^  predictable  consequence  of  those  that 
went  before. 

Third,  the  survival — literally  the  survival — 
of  the  free  university  depends  upon  the  en- 
tire community's  active  rejection  of  disrup- 
tive demonstrations.  Any  sizable  group,  left 
to  pursue  such  tactics,  can  destroy  either  the 
university  by  repeatedly  disrupting  its  nor- 
mal activities  or  the  university's  freedom  by 
compelling  the  authorities  to  Invoke  over- 
whelming force  In  order  that  Its  activities 
may  continue. 

The  only  alternative  Is  for  the  entire  com- 
munity to  reject  the  tactics  of  physical  dis- 
ruption with  such  overwhelming  moral  dis- 
approval as  to  make  them  self-defeating. 

This  vital  decision  rests  with  the  liberal 
and  reform-minded  students.  They  can  save 
or  destroy  the  institution. 

C 

The  acceptability  of  the  foregoing  princi- 
ple depends  upon  organization  of  the  schol- 
arly community  in  ways  that  produce  both 
loyalty  and  the  relief  of  grievances.  The  gov- 
ernment of  a  university  depends,  even  more 
than  that  of  a  political  community,  upon 
the  consent  of  all  the  governed  to  accept  de- 
cisions reached  by  Its  constitutional  proc- 
esses. 

The  consent  of  the  dissenters  depends 
partly  upon  their  knowing  that  their  views 
effectively  entered  Into  the  process  of  con- 
sensus, even  though  they  did  not  prevail. 
They  must  also  be  convinced  that  the  op- 
portunities for  change  are  open  and  the 
goals  and  stance  of  the  enterprise  are  suffici- 
ently right  for  It  to  deserve  their  loyalty  de- 
spite specific  points  of  disagreement. 

Administrative  Intractability  and  resist- 
ance to  change  contribute  to  the  breakdown 
of  law  and  order. 

D 

The  student  body  is  a  mature  and  essen- 
tial part  of  the  community  of  scholars.  This 
principle  has  more  validity  today  tiian  ever 
before  In  history.  It  is  felt  more  keenly  by 
a  wider  number  of  students,  perhaps  because 
of  the  Increasing  democratization  of  human 
Institutions. 

As  with  all  human  activities,  the  wise  divi- 
sion of  functions  and  reeponsl  bill  ties  must 
take  Into  account  the  special  skills  or  lim- 
itations of  particular  groups,  as  well  as  ef- 
ficiency of  operation. 

The  process  of  drawing  students  Into  more 
vital  participation  in  the  governance  of  the 
university  la  infinitely  complex.  It  cannot  be 
resolved  by  either  abstractions  or  tables  of 
organization  It  does  not  mean  that  Issues 
must  be  settled  by  referenda. 

We  are  convinced,  however,  that  ways 
must  be  found,   beginning  now,   by   wblcb 


students  can  meaningfully  Influence  the 
education  afforded  them  and  other  aspects 
of  the  university  activities. 

The  activist  supporters  of  reform  who 
voiced  the  grievances  pressed  by  the  rebels 
Included  many  of  the  natural  leaders  among 
students — both  political  and  Intellectual 
leaders.  They  were  deeply  hurt  by  statements 
treating  them  merely  as  disloyal  trouble- 
makers aligned  with  a  small  band  of  rebels. 

While  their  own  releases,  for  reasons  of 
student  politics,  contributed  to  the  polariza- 
tion of  opinion  by  their  lack  of  civility,  we 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  survival 
of  Columbia  as  a  leading  university  depends 
upon  finding  ways  of  drawing  this  very 
large  and  constructive  segment  of  the  stu- 
dent body,  which  supported  the  strike,  back 
Into  the  stream  of  university  life  where  It 
can  share  In  the  process  of  rebuilding. 

With  participation,  students  will  surely 
acquire  a  more  sophisticated  understanding 
of  the  universities'  difficulties  and  complexi- 
ties and  of  the  necessary  functions  of  the 
faculty  and  administration,  the  alumni,  and 
the  governing  body. 

In  the  same  process,  the  latter  would  come 
to  an  understanding  they  cannot  otherwise 
acquire  of  the  true  needs  and  aspirations  of 
students  and  values  and  shortcomings  of 
current  educational  measures. 

E 

We  add  only  that  the  success  of  those  who 
must  follow  this  difficult  course  will  depend 
In  no  small  measure  upon  the  willingness  of 
parents,  alumni,  and  friends  to  recognize 
that  the  April  crisis  Is  thus  being  converted 
Into  a  creative  source  of  renewal. 


THE    RIGHT   TO   LIVE    ABOVE    THE 
POVERTY  LEVEL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  Vice  Pres- 
ident Humphrey  has  proposed  a  new  and 
basic  right  for  every  American,  the  right 
to  live  above  the  poverty  level. 

The  Vice  President  feels,  and  I  wholly 
agree,  that  this  Nation  has  reached  a 
state  of  national  wealth  and  national 
conscience  where  none  of  our  citizens 
should  have  to  live  in  poverty.  Everyone 
who  is  able  to  work  should  have  a  Job, 
and  all  people,  whether  young  or  old, 
should  have  a  decent  place  to  live,  enough 
to  eat,  enough  to  wear,  and  the  other 
basic  essentials  of  a  reasonable  level  of 
existence. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  outlined  how 
he  feels  the  Nation  can  reach  these  mini- 
mum goals  for  all  of  our  citizens  in  a 
statement  made  September  29  entitled 
"An  Adequate  Income  for  Every  Amer- 
ican." He  supported  his  conclusions  with 
a  task  force  report  on  "Job  Creation  and 
Income  Maintenance."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  both  the  statement  and  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  New  Dat:   Ak  Adkqttate  Incomx  for 

E^VKaT    A  MEXICAN 

(By  Hubert  H.  Httmphrit,  September  29, 
1968) 

In  the  early  days  of  otir  Republic,  the  as- 
pirations for  the  great  freedoms — to  speak,  to 
think,  to  write  as  you  please — brought  about 
a  society  unmatched  In  ability  to  learn,  and 
to  earn  as  you  please.  Today,  we  aspire  to  add 
to  Individual  freedom  by  creating  fuller  op- 
portunities In  which  It  can  be  exercised. 

It  Is  an  ugly  paradox  that  opportunities  are 
limited  for  many  In  our  wealthy  nation,  with 
Its  vigorous  capacity  for  growth  and  change. 
It  Is  a  paradox  that  some  suffer  hunger  in 
the  midst  of  stuplus,  rat-haunted  slums  exist 


near  comfortable  suburbs,  willing  workers  do 
not  qualify  for  steady,  decent  Jobs  In  ;i 
period  of  high  employment. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  world  began, 
a  nafion — this  nation — has  the  capacity  to 
do  away  with  the  conditions  of  poverty.  The 
Humphrey-Muskle  Administration  will 
achieve  this  long-sought  goal. 

We  are  concerned  with  human  beings,  not 
statistics.  But  statistics  tell  the  tale: 

Our  gross  national  product,  measured  in 
1968  prices.  Increased  46  percent,  or  more 
than  9265  billion  between  1961  and  1968 
under  Democratic  leadership — as  compared 
with  19  percent  or  less  than  $100  billion  be- 
tween 1963  and  1960. 

The  power  of  the  "new  economics"  of  the 
past  eight  years  Is  formidable.  If  we  adopt 
the  right  policies,  total  production  can  in- 
crease an  average  of  more  than  $40  billion 
each  year,  and  grow  larger  as  time  passes. 
The  same  is  true  of  federal  revenues,  which 
can  increase  by  more  than  815  billion  each 
year  without  changes  In  tax  rates. 

Prosperity  and  economic  growth  alone  will 
not  rid  our  land  of  the  complex,  festering 
sores  of  poverty.  The  attack  we  must  mount 
will  require  many  weapons.  Special  efforts  of 
many  kinds  have  begun  to  help  the  poor  to 
help  themselves — in  education  and  training, 
in  housing,  in  health  and  social  services,  and 
all  the  rest.  In  the  Humptirey-Muskie  Ad- 
ministration, these  will  be  strengthened  and 
Improved. 

Yet  no  man  can  fully  free  himself  from 
poverty  without  an  Income.  The  key  to  op- 
portunity is  a  decent  Income  received  with 
dignity.  We  propose  a  new  and  basic  right  for 
every  American:  the  right  to  live  above  the 
poverty  level.  We  propose  to  expand  oppor- 
tunities for  all  our  citizens  so  that  they  earn 
and  receive  incomes  permitting  them  to  reach, 
this  goal. 

We  will  proceed  In  four  major  areas. 
First,  we  toill  provide  job  opportunities  for 
everyone  who  is  able  to  work,  but  who  is 
without  a  job.  We  will  do  more  to  match 
workers  and  jobs — by  skill  and  by  location — 
in  a  full  employment  environment. 

We  will  expand  training  programs  for  new 
workers  as  well  as  employees  whose  skills 
have  become  obsolete.  And  we  will  make  ap- 
propriate training  programs  increasingly  ef- 
fective for  the  hard-core  unemployed,  the 
longer-term  unemployed,  and  the  under- 
employed. The  man  out  of  work  today  lacks 
skill — lacks  training — lacks  the  means  to 
meet  the  demands  of  our  technology.  Both 
private  and  public  training  programs  must 
be  geared  to  help  him  Increase  his  skills,  his 
capabilities,  his  mobility. 

We  will  include  built-in  incentives  In  train- 
ing programs,  so  that  men  and  women  will 
be  encouraged  to  r  am  income  from  part-time 
work,  while  they  are  In  training. 

Young  people  especially  will  be  given  op- 
portunities for  practical  combinations  o; 
formal  and  on-the-job  training  programs. 
No  one's  wages  will  be  curtailed,  dollar  for 
dollar,  just  because  he  has  the  initiative  and 
drive  to  supplement  his  training  benefits  by 
part-time  work. 

We  will  also  finance  with  federal  funds 
community  programs  of  useful  work  for  the 
hard-core  unemployed  who  still  cannot  find 
a  steady  Job,  even  after  training.  Such  jobs — 
for  local  goverrunents  and  non-profit  In- 
stitutions— will  be  carefully  designed  to  as- 
sure useful  results,  to  provide  training,  and 
encourage  employees  to  move  en  to  perma- 
nent Jobs  in  indsutry  and  public  service. 

Second,  we  will  greatly  strengthen  our 
social  insurance  system  to  moderate  the  loss 
j»  earnings  due  to  retirement,  death,  dis- 
ability and  temporary  unemployment.  We  are 
proud  of  the  contribution  our  social  security 
system  has  made  to  the  basic  protection  of 
American  workers  and  their  families. 

Nearly  24  million  American  men  and  wom- 
en are  receiving  old-Rge.  survivors,  or  dis- 
ability checks  totalling  82  billion  each  month. 
Still,  most  social  security  recipients  keep 
body  and  soul  together  on  an  average  of  just 
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below  $100  a  month.  And  the  minimum 
beneflU  are  now  oaly  $55  for  a  single  person 
and  $82.50  for  a  couple. 

We  must  raise  these  benefits  Inunedlately 
and  substantially,  and  we  can  afford  to  do 
it.  In  the  Humphrey-Muskle  Administration, 
we  win  propose  moving  to  a  $100  per  month 
minimum  over  the  next  four  years.  The  first 
step  wlU  be  an  immediate  Jump  to  $70  a 
month.  At  the  same  time  we  will  aim  at  an 
across-the-board  Increase  of  50  percent  In 
benefits,  starting  with  at  least  a  16  to  20  per- 
cent rise. 

We  will  strive  to  Increase  substantially  the 
amount  of  annual  earnings  on  which  social 
security  contributions  and  benefits  are  based. 
We  win  be  prepared  to  supplement  funds 
for  social  security  benefits  from  the  general 
revenue  to  finance  part  of  the  proposed  lib- 
eralization of  benefits.  Payroll  taxes  paid 
by  those  below  the  poverty  level  should  be 
refunded  out  of  our  general  Federal  reve- 
nues. 

We  must  do  more  than  upgrade  the  social 
security  system.  We  will  seek  to  raise  the 
level  of  unemployment  compensation  sub- 
stantially, and  to  set  Federal  standards  for 
it  And  we  will  Improve  workmen's  compen- 
sation benefits  paid  to  those  who  cannot 
work  because  of  disabilities  suffered  on  the 
job. 

Third,  we  will  take  a  new.  hard  look  at  our 
pttblic  welfare  system,  changing  and  reform- 
ing it  to  provide  decent,  dignified  income 
for  those  unable  to  work  and  cam  the  m.eans 
for  independence. 

Even  if  we  come  very  close  to  full  employ- 
ment, even  if  we  train  and  upgrade  our 
workers — and  provide  last  resort  jobs  for 
those  who  cannot  find  work — even  if  we  Im- 
prove social  security  benefits  greatly — there 
will  still  be  men  and  women  who  cannot  earn 
or  receive  Incomes  through  established  chan- 
nels The  vast  majority  of  those  now  on  pub- 
lic welfare  are  either  very  old,  or  very  young, 
or  blind,  or  permanently  and  totally  disabled. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  overhaul  and  slm- 
pllfv  the  public  assistance  program  If  all 
Americans  are  to  rise  above  the  poverty 
level.  Substantial  Federal  financial  help  will 
be  needed  to  achieve  an  equitable  sharing 
of  costs  and  to  relieve  tax  burdens  at  the 
local  level. 

Let  us  confirm  what  was  said  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform:  "Income  payments  and  eli- 
gibility standards  for  the  aged,  the  blind. 
the  disabled  and  dependent  children,  should 
be  determined  and  finance  on  a  Federal  ba- 
sis—In  place  of  the  present  Inequitable  un- 
derfinanced hodgepodge  state  plans." 

Fourth,  the  Humhprey-Muskie  Administra- 
tion will  give  serious  and  early  consideration 
to  such  practical  alternatives  as  may  be  pro- 
posed by  the  President's  Commission  on  In- 
come Maintenance,  seeking  a  system  of  sup- 
plementary income  maintenance  which  as- 
sures that  no  American's  income  falls  below 
the  poverty  level. 

We  are  trying  to  weave  a  safety  net — 
through  Increased  employment  efforts — an 
improved  social  insurance  system — and  a  re- 
formed public  assistance  program — through 
which   no  American  may  fall. 

We  propose  to  act  promptly  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Income  Maintenance,  which  Is  examining  an 
practical  alternative  Income  maintenance 
systems.  Such  an  Income  maintenance  sys- 
tem should  have  buUt-ln  Incentives  encour- 
aging every  able-bodied  man  and  woman  to 
contribute  as  fully  as  possible  to  ovir  econ- 
omy, as  well  as  to  share  in  Its  benefits. 

Our  goal:  to  assure  a  decent  life  for  every 
American  and  for  his  family:  to  ensure  that 
no  American  will  have  to  live  in  poverty. 

I A  news  release  from  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  Sept.  30,  1968] 
Job  CiiEATioN  and  Income  Maintenance  fob 

THE  Unfted  States 
(Task  Force  Report  to  Vice  President  Httbekt 
H.  HtTMPHEET  by  the  Job  Creation  and  In- 


come Maintenance  Task  Force:  Chairman, 
Joseph  A.  Pechman,  Economist,  Bethesda, 
Md.;  Members,  Otto  Eckstein,  professor  of 
economics.  Harvard  University;  Herman 
Somers,  professor,  Woodrow  Wilson  School 
of  Public  and  International  Affairs,  Prince- 
ton University:  Richard  Lester,  professor 
of  economics,  Princeton  University;  Joseph 
Kershaw,  professor  of  economics,  Williams 
College;  James  Duesenberry,  professor  of 
economics.  Harvard  University;  Robert 
Lampman,  professor  of  economics.  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin) 

During  the  past  30  years  the  nation  has 
made  significant  progress  In  reducing  the 
number  of  poor  people  in  our  midst  and  In 
alleviating  the  Impact  of  poverty  on  those 
who  continue  to  be  poor.  We  have  elimi- 
nated mass  unemployment,  developed  a  so- 
cial security  system  with  almost  universal 
coverage,  and  recently  begun  to  deal  with 
hardcore  unemployment.  Nevertheless,  at  the 
end  of  1966.  there  were  29.7  million  persons 
living  In  households  classified  as  poor,  with 
another  15.2  million  living  In  "near-poor" 
households.  The  eradication  of  an  poverty  In 
a  reasonable  period  is  well  within  the  na- 
tion's economic  capabUltles  and,  if  done  wise- 
ly, should  be  within  Its  political  capabUltles. 
The  first  priority  of  the  new  administration 
in  the  field  of  domestic  policy  should  be  a 
complete  overhaul  of  federal  programs  aimed 
towards  the  achievement  of  this  goal. 

The  poor  are  not  a  single  homogeneous 
group.  Most  are  poor  because  the  family 
heads  do  not  earn  enough  even  though  they 
have  jobs.  Some  do  not  have  the  education 
and  skUls  to  permit  them  to  participate  in 
our  advanced  Industrial  system.  Others  are 
the  vlctlDM  of  discrimination  In  education 
and  training,  as  well  as  in  the  jobs  that  are 
open  to  them  after  they  leave  school.  StlU 
others  cannot  work  because  of  old  age.  dis- 
ability, family  obhgatlons.  or  dependency.  No 
single  program  will  deal  with  each  of  these 
situations.  The  attack  on  poverty  must  be 
directed  at  all  the  causes  of  poverty,  and  this 
will  require  an  offensive  on  many  fronts. 

The  major  thrusts  of  the  anti- poverty  pro- 
gram should  be  to  expand  the  opportunities 
and  incentives  for  everyone  to  earn  a  living 
by  making  a  productive  contribution,  and  to 
establish  an  effective  Income  maintenance 
program  for  all  who  are  In  need.  We  must 
blend  training,  Jobs,  and  Income  incentives 
for  those  who  can  work  with  Income  mainte- 
nance for  those  who  cannot  work  into  one 
system  that  will  have  the  capability  of  eradi- 
cating poverty. 

The  Job  program  should  begin  with  im- 
proved placement  services  to  locate  jobs  for 
those  who  are  seeking  work.  Effective  training 
and  educational  programs  combined  with  Job 
placement  must  be  developed  for  those  po- 
tentially capable  of  working.  Finally,  the  gov- 
ernment should  strengthen  Its  public  em- 
ployment program  to  provide  as  many  Jobs  as 
are  feasible  for  those  who  cannot  be  absorbed 
into  the  regular  work  force. 

The  work-related  social  security  programs 
should  be  strengthened  to  keep  the  retired, 
the  dependents  of  deceased  workers,  the  dis- 
abled, and  the  unemployed  out  of  poverty. 
Old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  benefits 
should  be  increased,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  minimum  benefit  which  is  stin  piti- 
fully Inadequate.  Benefits  under  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  workmen's  compen- 
sation need  to  be  Increased,  and  coverage 
needs  to  be  broadened,  so  that  all  workers 
under  age  65  who  are  unemployed  or  injured 
will  receive  adequate  support  payments. 

Jobs,  training  and  placement,  and  better 
social  security  vrtll  go  on  a  long  way  to  reduce 
poverty,  but  these  programs  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  eradicate  It.  The  earnings  of  the 
working  poor  will  need  to  be  supplemented  to 
help  them  provide  a  minimum  living  stand- 
ard for  their  famines.  Many  persons  who  have 
no  present  or  prior  labor  force  attachment — 
the  disabled,  the  blind,  children — also  need 
help.  This  residual  group  of  people  should  be 


given  adequate  financial  assistance  under  a 
national  program  that  will  eliminate  the  de- 
meaning requirements  of  public  aaelstance 
as  it  Is  now  administered  and  provide  work 
Incentives  for  those  who  can  work. 

The  existence  of  poverty  Is  a  shameful 
phenomenon  in  a  time  of  affiuence;  it  divides 
and  weakens  the  naUon.  We  must  enlarge  the 
employment  opportunities  for  everyone 
willing  and  able  to  work  and  give  decent  in- 
comes to  those  who  are  unable  to  work. 
Elimination  of  poverty  In  this  way  will  bring 
with  it  a  reduction  In  wasted  human  po- 
tential, crime,  and  other  social  costs.  At 
the  same  time,  enchanclng  the  abUlty  of  the 
poor  to  contribute  to  society  wlU  yield 
financial  returns  in  higher  tax  receipts. 


JOB  TRAINING  AND  JOB  CREATION 

Manpower  training  programs  financed  by 
the  federal  government  have  expanded 
rapidly  in  the  last  four  years.  Close  to  a 
minion  persons  will  be  served  this  year  by 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  the  Jobs  Corps,  and  similar  proprams — 
at  an  esUmated  cost  of  $2  billion.  Many  of 
these  workers  will  receive  Jobs  after  they  are 
trained.  But  there  win  remain  a  hard  core  of 
unemployed,  and  underemployed  who  need 
specially  designed  training  programs,  supple- 
mented by  basic  education,  health  ssrvlces, 
work  experience,  and  counseling,  in  order  to 
obtain  and  hold  a  Job. 

The  federal  government  has  already 
initiated  a  new  program  of  Job  Opp>ortunitles 
In  the  Business  Sector  (JOBS)  to  enlist  In- 
dtistry  in  training  and  hiring  unemployed 
workers  and  upgrading  those  who  work  at 
meager  wages.  In  addition,  the  Concentrated 
Employment  Program  (CEP)  is  attempting 
to  identify  the  hard-core  unemployed,  and 
train  and  "find  Jobs  for  them  in  the  poverty 
areas  where  possible.  An  expanded  effort  along 
these  lines,  plus  a  job  program  for  those  who 
cannot  find  work  even  after  being  trained, 
should  be  designed  to  cope  with  problems  of 
employment  for  the  poor. 

The  job  program  would  meet  the  needs  of 
the  underemployed  as  well  as  the  unem- 
ployed. This  will  require  a  multi-faceted 
effort  specifically  designed  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems at  various  levels  of  difficulty: 

1.  The  first  order  of  business  should  be  to 
find  employment  opportunities  for  those  who 
have  lost  their  jobs.  Placement  of  unem- 
ployed workers  should  not  be  limited  to  local 
areas:  unemployed  workers  should  be»  en- 
couraged to  move  to  areas  where  the  Jobs 
are  located.  Where  necessary,  the  worKer 
should  be  guided  to  the  use  of  an  appro- 
priate training  program  to  assist  him  in  de- 
veloping new  skUls  and  to  obtain  a  new  job 
after  these  skills  have  been  developed.  Mov- 
ing allowances  should  be  paid  to  newly- 
trained  workers  who  make  a  permanent 
change  of  residence  to  obtain  a  Job. 

2.  All  adult  family  heads  under  age  65 
should  be  entitled  to  receive  training  or  re- 
training for  Jobs  under  a  federally  financed 
program.  Special  programs  should  also  be 
developed  to  prepare  every  young  person  for 
participation  In  the  work  force. 

a.  Those  who   have   exhausted    their  un- 
emplovment    compensation     benefit    rights 
(usually  26  weeks  in  most  states)  and  cannot 
find  etnployment  should  be   trained   to  de- 
velop new  occupational  skills.  Training  should 

be  available  at  an  earlier  stage  if  the  bene- 
ficiary elects  that  option.  While  they  are 
being  trained,  trainees  should  receive  bene- 
fits structured  on  an  incentive  basis  so  that 
they  could  supplement  their  incomes  by 
working  part  time;  for  example,  the  trainee 
might  be  permitted  to  keep  50  percent  of  any 
earnings  he  might  receive  for  work  on  a  part- 
time  basis  during  the   training  period. 

b.  A  supplementary  training  program 
should  be  estabilehed  for  unemployed  family 
heads  under  age  66  who  have  not  been  cov- 
ered by  unemployment  compensation.  In- 
dividuals would  be  eligible  for  this  training 
If  they  had  only  sporadic  employment  dur- 
ing  the   prior   six   months    (say,    averaging 
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leM  than  as  hoiirs  •  week)  or  were  wholly 
unemployed  for  one  or  two  montha.  Trainee* 
would  receive  training  allowances,  and  would 
•1M>  be  eligible  to  reuin  balf  their  eamlnga 
for  part-time  work.  Trainee*  who  do  not 
complete  a  training  program  and  those  who 
c&nnot  be  placed  In  full-time  regular  jobs, 
or  who  loee  their  Jobs  despite  the  training, 
should  be  recycled  through  training  or  other 
remedial  progranM  after  the  reasons  for  fail- 
ure have  been  properly  diagnosed. 

c.  For  young  persons  there  would  be  gen- 
eral support  for  training  beyond  high  school 
through  on-the-job  and  other  training  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  opportunities  for  gain- 
ing work  experience  while  In  school  should 
be  enlarged.  The  full  range  of  placement 
services  ought  to  be  available  to  the  student 
entering  the  labor  market  to  ensure  a  suc- 
cessful Job  experience. 

3.  Even  after  receiving  special  training 
and  other  services,  some  of  the  hardcore 
uneniployed  will  be  unsulted  for  regular 
employment,  or  will  be  unable  to  And  Jobs. 
This  is  likely  to  be  the  case  In  slum  areas 
in  central  cities  and  in  rural  pockets  of 
poverty.  At  the  same  time,  needed  public 
jjervlgesL  go  unfulfilled.  Por  these  people  the 
federal  government  should  provide  employ- 
ment by  flnanclng  the  major  part  of  the  cost 
of  unskilled  Jobs  with  state  or  local  agencies 
or  with  nonprofit  Institutions  like  hospitals. 
Many  of  these  Jobs  would  be  at  the  minimum 
wage,  some  above.  An  important  component 
should  be  literacy  and  vocational  training, 
and  counseling,  so  that  these  people  could 
eventually  move  Into  the  regular  labor  mar- 
ket. But  until  that  time  they  would  be  per- 
forming a  productive  function  in  the  public 
or  nonprofit  sector  which  la  presently  badly 
starved  for  labor." 

STKXNOTHKNIMC    THX     WAGK-RBLATXO    SOCIAL 
SXCmUTY    PIOCKAMS 

The  nation  Is  justly  proud  of  its  social 
security  programs  which  provide  the  basic 
protecUon  to  workers  and  their  families 
against  loss  of  earnings  due  to  old  age  and 
retlremen;.  death,  disability,  or  Joblessness. 
Workers  are  entitled  to  this  protection  by 
virtue  of  their  contributions  to  the  nations 
growth  through  a  UfeUme  of  work  and  to 
the  financing  of  these  programs  through  the 
taxee  they  pay  on  their  eartUngs.  Benefits, 
which  are  related  to  past  earnings,  are  re- 
ceived as  a  matter  of  right.  In  this  way.  we 
have  avoided  the  Indlgnltiea  and  demeaning 
constraints  that  often  accompany  benefit 
payments  based  on  need  or  a  means  test. 
Although  a  good  deal  of  progress  has  been 
made  in  recent  years,  much  remains  to  be 
done  to  Improve  social  security  in  the  United 
States.  Continued  strengthening  of  these 
ppograma  Is  an  effective,  fair,  and  dignified 
method  of  protecting  the  vast  majority  of 
the  naUon's  families  against  the  risk  of  loss 
of  earnings. 

Old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance  iOASDl)  This  program  has  grown  from 
small  beginnings  in  1935  to  occupy  a  pre- 
eminent position  among  domeaUc  federal  ac- 
tlTiUee.  In  early  1968.  24  mllUon  people  were 


•  The  program  envisaged  here  is  already  au- 
thorized on  a  much  smaller  scale  under  the 
work  incentive  program  (WIN)  for  AFDC  re- 
ciplenu.  WIN  la  intended  to  assist  APDC  fam- 
ilies to  achieve  the  maximum  possible  level 
of  self-support  by  providing  child  care  and 
training  services  for  those  who  wish  to  work. 
An  attempt  will  be  made  to  prepare  as  many 
persons  as  possible  for  emplovment  In  the 
regular  labor  market  through  a  comblnaOon 
of  basic  educauon.  vocational  and  on-the- 
job  training,  and  work  experience.  Por  those 
who  cannot  be  employed  In  the  regular  labor 
market,  the  legislation  provides  for  subsidized 
employment  In  special  work  projects  or  non- 
profit agencies.  This  program  shows  promise 
and  should  be  adequately  supported  with 
the  clear  understanding  that  Individuals 
•hould  not  be  compelled  to  participate. 


receiving  old-age.  survivors,  or  disability 
checks  totaling  %2  billion  each  month.  Last 
year,  these  pa>-ments  amounted  to  almost  3.6 
percent  of  all  personal  income  of  the  nation 
But  however  large  the  total  of  benefit  pay- 
ments may  be.  the  average  payment  to  a 
retired  worker  Is  still  leea  than  SlOO  a  month. 

Although  OASDI  has  strikingly  raised  the 
economic  status  of  many  people  who  would 
otherwise  be  thrown  on  to  public  assistance 
for  support,  further  steps  are  needed  to  ^m-o- 
tect  Individuals  from  severe  declines  in  liv- 
ing standards.  There  should  be  total  mini- 
mum benefits  sufficient  to  keep  the  retired, 
disabled,  and  families  of  deceased  workers 
out  of  poverty.  Benefits  should  also  provide 
the  average  worker  in  American  Industry  a 
financial  base  that  will  permit  him  to  live 
In  dignity  after  retirement  or  disability,  and 
to  provide  adequate  support  to  his  depend- 
ents In  the  event  of  his  death. 

A  high  priority  reform  needed  In  the  bene- 
fit structure  Is  to  raise  the  minimum  benefit. 
The  poverty  threshold  for  an  aged  person 
living  In  a  city  is  more  than  (ISO  a  month; 
for  an  aged  couple,  it  is  about  (165  a  month. 
By  contrast,  the  minimum  benefit  under 
the  1967  amendments  Ls  965  for  a  single  per- 
son and  183.50  for  a  couple.  These  benefits 
should  be  raised  Immediately  to  $70  for  a 
single  person  and  (105  for  a  couple,  and  with- 
in four  years,  to  (100  for  a  single  person  and 
•150  for  a  couple.  It  would  be  unwise  In  the 
next  foxir  years  to  push  the  minimum  bene- 
fits much  higher  than  these  levels,  because 
a  significant  fraction  goes  to  persons  who 
artt  eligible  for  benefits  under  other  public 
retirement  programs.  Reliance  should  be 
placed  on  a  comprehensive  Income  mainte- 
nance program  (see  below,  pages  7-9)  to 
provide  those  with  low-wage  histories  enough 
Income  to  maintain  mlnlmima  living  stand- 
ards. 

In  addition  to  the  Increase  In  the  mini- 
mum benefit,  further  across-the-board  In- 
creases will  be  required  next  year  to  adjust 
for  the  Increased  cost  of  living  since  the  1967 
amendments  were  enacted  and  to  Increase 
the  earnings  replacement  ratio.  By  the  time 
legislation  can  be  considered  next  year,  a 
general  increase  of  16  to  20  percent  would 
be  warranted. 

Other  changes  are  needed  to  Improve  the 
benefits  structure: 

Average  earnings  for  benefit  purposes 
should  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
highest  five  or  ten  years  to  avoid  giving  too 
much  weight  to  years  Ln  which  past  earn- 
ings were  low.  These  benefits  should  then 
be  adjusted  upward  automatically  to  reflect 
changes  In  the  coat  of  living  and  the  rise 
In  living  standards  reflecting  the  growth  In 
the  economy. 

Beneflts  should  be  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  the  tota.1  earnings  of  a  married  couple, 
up  to  the  maximum  ($7,800  In  1968),  to  re- 
flect the  earnings  of  working  wives. 

The  family  maximum  should  be  elimi- 
nated to  provide  large  families  of  deceased 
workers  with  adequate  beneflts. 

Disability  beneflts  should  be  paid  begin- 
ning with  the  fourth  month  of  disability 
rather  than  the  seventh  as  at  the  present 
time,  and  without  regard  to  how  long  the 
disability  is  expected  to  last. 

Widows'  beneflts  should  be  raised  from 
82.5  percent  to  100  percent  of  workers'  bene- 
fits, since  their  needs  are  no  less  urgent  than 
thooe  of  retired  workers.  Young  widows 
without  children  should  be  expected  to  go 
back  to  work  after  an  adjustment  period. 

The  single  worker's  benefits  should  be  in- 
creased proportionately  more  than  the  cou- 
ple's to  bring  the  relationship  between  the 
two  more  in  line  with  budget  needs. 

There  U  considerable  disagreement  about 
the  cutoff  point  for  the  calculation  of  bene- 
flts. Today's  maximum  of  $7,800  was  roughly 
equivalent  to  median  family  earnings  in  the 
United  States  when  It  was  enacted.  This 
maximum  should  be  Increased  and  then  ad- 
justed upward  automatically  by,  say,  5  per- 


cent per  year  to  keep  In  step  with  the  rise 
In  family  Inoome;  alternatively,  the  maxi- 
mum might  be  adjusted  automatically  in 
relation  to  Increases  In  wages. 

All  economists  believe  that  a  major  share 
of  the  payroll  tax  Is  borne  by  the  wage  earn- 
er. In  his  capacity  either  as  worker  or  con- 
sumer or  both.  Many  believe  that  practically 
all  of  it  Is  paid  by  him  direct  and  through 
the  prices  he  pays  for  what  he  buys  Thus, 
the  social  security  tax  Is  particularly  burden- 
some on  the  poor. 

General  revenues  should  be  used  to  finance 
part  of  the  Increases  In  beneflts  that  cnn- 
not  be  financed  out  of  the  scheduled  payroll 
tax  rates.  To  help  moderate  the  burden  of 
the  payroll  taxes  on  the  poor,  the  Income  tax 
law  should  be  amended  to  provide  refunds 
of  social  security  taxes  paid  by  persons  whose 
earnings  did  not  exceed  their  personal  ex- 
emptions plus  the  minimum  standard  re- 
duction ($900  for  a  single  person,  $1,600  for 
a  married  couple.  $3,000  for  a  family  of  four  ) 
The  savings  would  go  almost  entirely  to 
households  classified  as  poor.  Such  a  change 
In  the  law — which  should  be  financed  out  of 
general  revenues — would  cost  approximately 
$0.7  billion  if  the  exemptions  are  applied  only 
against  the  employee  tax.' 

Unemployment  compensation  and  work- 
men's compensation.  Unemployment  com- 
pensation plays  a  major  role  In  preventing 
hardships  during  periods  of  unemployment. 
Workmen's  compensation  Is  a  major  source 
of  support  when  a  wage  earner  Is  Injured  or 
disabled  on  the  Job.  Aside  from  humanitarian 
objectives,  unemployment  compensation  has 
the  virtue  that  It  is  an  effective  automatic 
stabilizer  during  cyclical  swings  In  buslnes.; 
activity. 

Neither  program  has  lived  up  to  Its  proml.se 
and  both  are  urgently  in  need  of  major  re- 
form. Ideally,  one  comprehensive  program 
should  be  enacted  to  protect  workers  against 
interruption  of  earnings  due  to  unemploy- 
ment or  Injury.  However,  for  the  Immediate 
future,  greater  progress  is  likely  to  be  made 
by  reforming  each  program  within  its  own 
separate  framework. 

The  following  Improvements  should  be  in- 
troduced Immediately.  (See  Appendix  B  for  a 
more  detailed  discussion  of  these  programs  ) 

Coverage  should  be  greatly  expanded.  The 
nearly  one-fourth  of  all  wage  and  salary 
workers  now  excluded  from  unemployment 
compensation  should  be  brought  into  the 
program.  Workmen's  compensation  should  be 
mandatory  on  all  Arms,  regardless  of  size. 
and  for  all  occupations  Including  agricultural 
workers. 

Beneflts  should  be  Increased  to  assure  that 
the  beneficiaries  in  each  state  receive  weekly 
beneflts  in  reasonable  proportion  to  their 
average  weekly  wages.  Maximum  benefits 
should  be  adjusted  to  keep  pace  with  Increas- 
ing wage  levels. 

To  Improve  the  performance  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  as  an  automatic  stabi- 
lizer, the  federal  government  should  be  ready 
to  enact  a  program  of  extended  beneflts  for 
an  additional  26  weeks  for  Insured  workers 
dvirlng  periods  when  weakening  demand 
threatens  prosperity  and  stable  growth. 

niPBOVING    PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE 

Expanding  our  training  and  employment 
opportunities  will  enable  many  persons  to 
escape  poverty.  Similarly,  Improvements  in 
the  earnings-related  social  security  system 
will  keep  many — including  most  of  the  aged, 
temporarily  unemployed,  survivors,  and  dis- 
abled— from  falling  into  poverty. 

However,  there  will  remain  two  groups 
of  poor,  many  of  whom  are  likely  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  either  job  or  social  security 
programs.  These  are  (1)  the  broken  families 
headed  by  women,  and  (2)  the  families  head- 
ed by  able-bodied  men  who  have  low-earning 
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=  In  addition  to  changes  In  OASDI.  sub- 
stantial Improvements  will  be  required  In  the 
Medicare  program  which  Is  outside  the  scope 
of  this  report. 


capacity  relative  'o  the  size  of  their  fam- 
ilies. These  two  groups  of  poor  comprised 
over  22  million  persons  In  1966,  12  million  of 
whom  were  children;  16  of  the  22  million 
were  In  families  headed  by  men. 

There  is  controversy  at  this  time  about 
what  modifications  In  our  Income  main- 
tenance system  Is  appropriate  for  these  two 
groups.  One  view  Is  that  public  assistance 
should  be  reformed  and  expanded  to  pay 
benefits  to  all  poor  families.  A  second  new 
Is  that  public  assistance  should  be  abandoned 
and  replaced  by  some  variation  of  a  general 
income  maintenance  system.  It  is  not  very 
important  at  this  stage  to  decide  between 
the  two  approaches  nor  the  exact  kind  of 
Income  maintenance  system  that  Is  selected. 
Either,  or  some  combination  of  the  two, 
would  be  acceptable;  the  choice  will  depend 
on  congressional  and  public  reaction.  In 
the  meantime,  the  major  purposes  of  either 
approach  should  be  stressed.  These  Include 
adequacy  of  benefit  levels.  Inclusion  of  all 
the  poor,  minimization  of  disincentives  to 
work  and  save,  removal  of  demeaning  eligi- 
bility requirements,  and  substantially  larger 
federal  responsibility  for  the  program. 

The  following  suggestions  would  Imple- 
ment these  purposes; 

Por  the  existing  federally-aided  assistance 
categories,  the  federal  government  should 
set  nationwide  "standards  of  need"  which 
are  high  enough  to  meet  the  poverty  level  as 
a  minimum,  and  should  be  prepared  to  under- 
write 100  percent  of  the  flnanclal  burden  of 
assistance  up  to  this  level.  Payments  by  the 
states  above  this  level  for  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments or  other  reasons  should  be  en- 
couraged. Provision  of  a  national  standard 
would  automatically  eliminate  residency 
restrictions. 

Incentives  to  work  should  be  liberalized 
by  reducing  welfare  payments  to  recipients 
by  only  50  percent  of  any  Income  they  might 
earn. 

Assistance  beneflts  should  be  based  solely 
on  Income  and  size  of  the  family.  Applicants 
should  be  permitted  to  establish  their  eligi- 
bility by  personal  stotements,  which  would 
be  subject  only  to  audit  along  the  lines  used 
to  audit  federal  Income  tax  returns. 

The  freeze  on  federal  aid  for  dependent 
children,  which  was  enacted  in  1967  and  sus- 
pended in  the  new  tax  bill  until  July  1,  1969, 
should  be  permanently  repealed. 

As  a  result  of  the  simplified  eligibility  rules 
more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  Improv- 
ing the  social  welfare  services  provided  by 
state  and  local  agencies  to  the  poor  and  other 
families  and  Individuals  who  may  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  services. 

Por  those  among  the  poor  who  do  not  fit 
Into  any  of  the  exUtlng  federally-aided  as- 
sistance categories — and  It  Is  significant  that 
over  half  the  poor  do  not — a  new  program 
should  be  Introduced  to  provide  allowances 
directly  from  the  federal  government.  The 
formula  for  these  allowances,  and  the  admin- 
istrative arrangements  for  paying  them, 
should  take  Mcount  of  the  fact  that  the  fam- 
ilies under  consideration  are  headed  by  able- 
bodied  men  who  typically  are  at  work  most 
of  the  time.  Such  a  program  of  Income  sup- 
plementation for  the  working  poor  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  Kemer  Commission.  Some 
program  of  suppleimentlng  Incomes  of  the 
working  poor  should  have  high  priority. 

(Note. — Appendices  describing  the  nature 
of  the  poverty  problem  are  available  from 
Vice  President  Humphrey's  Task  Force  Co- 
ordinator. Robert  Nathan,  1100  17th  Street, 
N.W..  202-659-4375.) 


Rutland.  Vt.,  completed  11  years  as 
comptroller  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  To  say 
the  least,  this  Is  not  the  easiest  Job  In 
the  worid  to  carry  out  but  apparently 
Mr.  Bove  carried  it  out  successfully  and 
In  so  doing  earned  the  respect  of  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  as  Is  indi- 
cated by  two  editorials,  one  published  in 
the  Home  Journal,  of  St.  Thomas,  V.I.. 
and  the  other  published  in  the  Daily 
News,  of  St.  Thomas.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials and  an  article  may  be  printed  In 
the  Record.  The  editorials  are  very 
complimentary  to  my  friend  and  con- 
stituent. Peter  A.  Bove.  and  they  express 
the  feelings  and  the  attitudes  of  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Thomas  (V.I.)  Home  Journal, 

Sept.  24,  1968) 

Petir  Bove 

Government   Comptroller   Peter   Bove   has 

resigned  after  eleven  years  In  office.  There 

are  many  Virgin  Islanders  who  leel  that  his 

resignation  will  not  terminate  his  services  to 

the  people  of  the  territory. 

Mr.  Bove  was  a  controversial  figure.  It  Is 
a  credit  to  his  objectivity  that  he  was  praised 
and  damned  throughout  his  decade  of  service 
by  both  Republican  and  Democratic  gover- 
nors, who  frequently  felt  that  he  was  invad- 
ing their  constitutional  prerogatives. 

The  Virgin  Islands  Organic  Act  specifies 
the  duties  of  the  Comptroller.  He  Is,  In  effect, 
a  watchdog  over  governmental  expenditures 
and  he  Is  required  to  call  attention  to  dis- 
bursements which  he  considers  wasteful,  ex- 
travagant. Illegal  and  against  the  public  In- 
terest. Mr.  Bove  has  done  an  effective  Job. 
Obviously,  department  heads  whose  activities 
are  criticized  consider  the  Comptroller  as  a 
meddler,  busybody  and  false  alarmist,  but 
over  the  years  his  audits  have  saved  the 
government  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, eliminated  wasteful  and  unwarranted 
activities,  and  Improved  governmental  proce- 
dures. 

There  was  nothing  vindictive  about  Comp- 
troller Bove.  We  believe  that  his  audits,  with 
elaborate  proposals  for  Improving  procedures, 
were  Intended  to  give  the  people  more  for 
their  tax  dollars. 

There  are  current  reports  that  If  the  Re- 
publicans win  control  of  the  White  House  In 
November  that  Mr.  Bove  will  be  among  the 
Islanders  considered  for  the  governorship.  He 
Is  the  Islands'  most  respected  Republican.  In 
experience,  he  stands  head  and  shoulder 
above  any  other  possible  Republican  candi- 
date. As  governor,  he  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  into  effect  the  numerous 
changes  In  governmental  procedures  that 
he  has  proposed.  More  Important,  he  Is  the 
local  Republican  who  gets  along  with  people 
In  all  walks  of  life,  and  If  Nixon  becomes 
President,  he  may  be  the  only  Republican 
who  may  be  able  to  govern  effectively  in  the 
brief  period  between  Inauguration  and  the 
election  of  the  governor  by  the  people  In 
1970. 


RETIREMENT  OF  PETKH  A.  BOVE  AS 
COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  \TRGIN 
ISLANDS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  a  month 
ago  a  fellow  Vermonter,  Peter  A.  Bove,  of 


[From  the  St.  Thomas   (VJ.)    Dally  News. 
Sept.  23,  19681 
Thx  Watchdog 
Comptroller  Peter  A.  Bove.  who  considered 
himself    and    his    office    the    "watchdog    of 
Virgin    Islands    finance" — which,    In    actual 
fact,  he  was — has  cleared  his  desk  and  left 
the   familiar   suite   at   the   submarine   base 
here    after    11    years    of    a    10-year    term    of 
service.  A  RepubUcan.  Rove  was  appointed 
to   his   Island   post   by   the   GOP   President, 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  to  serve  under  a  Re- 
publican Governor,  Walter  A.  Gordon. 


The  comptroller,  as  all  good  government 
servants  do,  have  done,  and  will  continue  to 
do,  served  wisely  and  well  as  a  non-partisan, 
impartial  flnanclal  ofl!lcer,  whose  function 
was  to  assist  the  Insular  government  to  plug 
loopholes  and  monetary  drains. 

The  retiring  ofBcial  states  quite  emphati- 
cally that  his  role  was  not  that  of  a  critic, 
but  that  of  a  helper.  Most  department  heads 
and  other  employees  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
government  came  to  realize  this  and  ulti- 
mately appreciated  the  comptroller's  labors, 
even  though  facts,  at  times,  seemed  harsh 
and  accusing.  The  fiscal  officer  was  not 
interested  In  personalities,  but  only  In  a 
precise  and  accurate  balance  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  treasury. 

It  U  significant  that  even  as  he  leaves  his 
office  and  locks  his  desk  lor  the  last  time, 
he  has  left  pending  audits  In  such  order 
that  the  transition  period  may  be  effected 
vrtth  little  difficulty,  and,  furthermore,  he 
has  made  practical,  constructive  recom- 
mendations for  the  Islands  up  to  the  last 
hour  of  his  final  working  day. 

Mr.  Bove,  we  believe,  has  a  genuine  affec- 
tion for  these  Islands.  When  controversial 
Issues  arose,  when  his  probes  touched  tender 
spots  m  the  hierarchy,  when  he  was  accused 
of  trying  to  be  a  "second  governor,"  he 
merely  quoted  the  scope  of  his  audit  au- 
thority and  the  range  of  his  office.  Any 
appearance  of  "policy  making"  was  Invari- 
ably related  directly  to  the  saving  of  funds, 
the"  efficient  operation  of  departments  and 
the  streamlining  of  methods  which  were 
often  antiquated  and  loaded  with  costly  red 

tape. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  as  the  post  con- 
tinues by  congressional  flat,  the  new  comp- 
troller win  exercise  the  same  precise,  astute, 
diplomatic  and  courageous  watch  over  the 
taxpayers'  funds  that  we  have  enjoyed  over 
lor  the  past  11  years. 

We  are  grateful  to  this  public  servant  for 
the  term  he  has  served  In  the  Virgin  Islands 
as  a  watchdog  par  excellence. 

(From  the  St.  Thomas  (V.I.)   Home  Journal, 
Sept.  24,  19681 

Peter  Bove  Exits — Ob  Dons  New  Hat 
(By  Roy  Gottlieb) 

The  poet  of  Government  Comptroller  for 
the  Virgin  Islands  was  created  by  the  Re- 
vised Organic  Act  which  was  enacted  by 
the  Congress  in  1954. 

Richard  L.  Kraback,  a  mainland  Republi- 
can, was  the  first  appointee  to  the  posi- 
tion He  fancied  himself  a  super  governor 
and  clashed  repeatedly  with  the  Legislature. 

In  those  days  the  CompUoUer's  salary 
and  office  expenses  were  paid  out  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  treasury.  This  meant  that 
the  Legislature  had  the  responsibility  ^t 
appropriating  the  necessary  funds  to  finaiw* 
the  office. 

When  the  clvU  war  between  the  lawmakers 
and  the  federal  watchdog  got  so  fierce,  Kra- 
back wound  up  with  a  reduced  budget. 
Finally  he  gave  up  and  resigned  his  Job. 

Then  in  the  summer  of  1957.  Interior 
Secretary  Fred  Seaton  named  New  Englander 
Peter  Bove  to  the  comptroUershlp.  The  poet 
was  made  wholly  federal  with  the  budget 
being  fixed  In  Washington — and  deducted 
out  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Funds  due  to 
the  Islands'  treasury. 

Bove  worked  hard  and  produced  many  Im- 
portant audit  reports  on  the  activities  of 
the  various  agencies  of  the  local  goverrmient. 
His  staff  members  worked  closely  with  de- 
partment heads  In  devising  proper  record 
keeping  and  fiscal  procedures.  In  many  In- 
stances Bove's  office  uncovered  irregularities 
and  was  instrumental  In  securing  substantial 
savings  to  th«  taxpayer. 

On  a  few  occaslous  the  Comptroller  over- 
stepped the  province  of  his  office  and  be- 
came Involved  in  policy  matters,  thus  gen- 
erating   heated    controversies    between    his 
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office  and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Vlr- 
gin  lalandA  government. 

And  Gov.  Ralph  M.  PalewonAky.  who  ha« 
bsaded  the  executive  branch  since  the  spring 
of  1961.  never  hesitated  to  remind  the  out- 
spoken Comptroller  that  "there  la  only  one 
Governor   of    the    Virgin    Islands." 

Once  Bove  claahed  publicly  with  Henry 
L.  Klmelman  who  served  aa  the  Islands' 
first  Commissioner  of  Conunerce. 

The  Comptroller  criticized  the  Com- 
merce Department's  advertising  policy  which 
he  felt  was  Inadequate.  He  suggested  that 
Klmelman  Institute  a  program  of  giving 
away  miniature  bottles  of  Virgin  Islands  rum 
and  sharply  curtail  the  other  forms  of  ad- 
vertisements (I.e.  newspaper,  magazine, 
television) . 

Klmelman  hit  the  celling. 

He  Insisted  first  of  all  that  the  Comptroller 
had  no  jurisdiction  In  the  matter  since  It 
was  a  question  of  policy  and  was  not  related 
to  his  auditing  functions.  He  also  stated  that 
It  made  no  sense  at  all  to  argue  with  good 
resxilts — and  the  government's  advertising 
program  was  reaping  the  desired  results. 

Mor^ver,  the  Commissioner  argued  that 
Bove's  proposal  wasn't  "cost  effective,"  to 
borrow  a  phrase  from  former  Defense  Sec- 
retary Robert  McNamara. 

Eventually  Bove  backed  away  and  the 
Issue  died  a  natural  death. 

In  another  Instance,  Bove  discovered  a 
mllUon-doUar  swindle  which  dated  back  to 
the  old  St.  Croix  Municipal  Council  of  the 
'508.  It  Involved  an  Illegal  tax  exemption 
grant  to  a  resident  of  St.  Croix. 

Bove  pressed  the  case  and  U.S.  Attorney 
Almertc  L.  Christian  obtained  Judgment  for 
the  government  In  the  federal  courts. 

But  the  true  measure  of  Bove's  worth  Is 
the  position  taken  by  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, the  Governor,  and  other  ranklnt;  offi- 
cials of  the  Virgin  Islands  government  with 
respect  to  the  Comptroller's  office.  They  are 
unanimous  in  their  view  that  It  should  be 
retained. 

While  the  members  of  the  Guam  Legisla- 
ture passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  they 
would  prefer  not  to  have  an  elected  governor 
if  It  meant  having  a  federal  comptroller  Im- 
posed on  them,  the  opposite  Is  true  In  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

The  attitude  In  recent  years  has  been  that 
as  long  as  we  are  entitled  to  share  In  federal 
programs  and  spend  federal  monies.  It  Is 
right  and  proper  to  have  a  federal  watchdog 
here  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  federal 
government. 

During  Kraback's  brief  tenure,  most  Virgin 
Islanders  knew  of  no  good  reason  for  the 
existence  of  the  Comptroller's  office. 

Now  Bove  has  finally  tiirned  in  his  badge — 
or  Is  he  merely  changing  bats?  That  Is  the 
question ! 

However,  the  chances  are  if  Dick  Nixon 
succeeds  to  the  White  House  next  January 
20,  Peter  Bove  will  get  an  opportunity  to  put 
Into  practice  some  of  the  things  he's  been 
preaching  for  the  past  11  years. 

While  State  Chairman  Omar  Brown,  and 
lesser  lights  like  Chuck  Senf  and  Ronald 
Tonkin  knock  themselves  out.  the  Repub- 
lican high-command  in  Washington  may  be 
expected  to  turn  the  man  they  feel  best 
qualified  to  assiime  the  govenysrshlp. 

And  Peter  Bove  will  gladly  come  out  of 
retirement  on  St.  Croix  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  state  from  the  governor's  office  In 
St  Thomas. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  which 
have  just  been  made  by  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleag:ue. 

Peter  Bove  has  been  a  longtime  friend 
of  mine.  He  is  a  Vermonter.  He  has  done 
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an  outstandingly  good  job  In  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  he  commands  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  all  the  people  in  that 
jurisdiction. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  comments 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding, 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
lea^e  haa  expressed  the  situation  very 
well.  I  wish  to  add  agsAn  that  being  the 
comptroller  of  the  Virgin  Islands  is  not 
the  easiest  Job  in  the  world,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  handling  it  successfully  for  11 
years. 


ACBEXMENT 


PROGRESS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
emotional  and  political  year,  one  hears  a 
lot  and  reads  a  lot  about  what  is  going 
wrong  in  Vietnam,  but  seldom  does  one 
hear  or  read  about  what  is  going  right. 

And  among  those,  such  as  myself,  who 
attempt  to  articulate  in  some  reasonable 
fashion  some  of  the  more  constructive 
sides  of  our  Asian  policy,  a  near  despcdr 
sometimes  grips  us  over  the  apparent 
lack  of  any  willingness  on  anyone's  part 
to  listen. 

A  disinterest  in  listening,  however, 
does  not  mean  there  is  not  a  meaningful 
story  to  be  told,  Mr.  President,  and  at 
least  two  individuals  who  have  done  so 
in  brief,  succinct  manners,  are  Mr.  Ken- 
neth Crawford  in  the  October  7,  1968, 
issue  of  Newsweek  magazine  and  Mr. 
Crosby  S.  Noyes  in  the  October  5.  1968. 
edition  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

To  those  who  would  doubt  that  signifi- 
cant progress  is  being  made  in  the 
conduct  of  our  policy,  I  commend  these 
articles  to  their  attention.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  prmted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlic  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  Newsweek.  Oct.   i,  1968] 
Vietnam:  All  Is  Lost? 
(By  Kenneth  Crawford) 

The  consensus  wisdom  these  days  is  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  being  lost,  that  noth- 
ing remains  for  the  U.S.  but  to  withdraw, 
in  good  order  if  possible,  in  disorder  if 
necessary.  If  this  is  true,  and  It  may  be, 
then  it  is  because  the  war  is  lielng  lost  on 
the  playing  fields  of  America.  It  is  not  being 
lost  on  the  battlefields  of  Asia. 

We  have  lately  paid  so  much  attention  to 
hairy  youth  leaders  celebrating  the  victory 
of  "Ho.  Ho,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh"  and  to  adult 
Journalists  claiming  these  as  "our  children" 
and  challenging  the  manhood  of  Hubert 
Humphrey  because  he  doesn't  embrace  them, 
too,  that  we  have  neglected  to  notice  what 
is  going  on  In  Vietnam  Itself.  What  Is  going 
on  there  makes  celebrations  of  Ho's  triumph 
on  the  streets  of  Chicago  and  on  university 
campuses  at  least  premature  and  the  U.S. 
press's  defeatism  unrealistic. 

Wars  have  been  lost  before  by  lack  of 
patience  on  the  home  front  and  this  one  can 
be.  perhaps  Is  being.  The  French  lost  Viet- 
nam more  in  Paris  than  at  Dienblenphu. 
Second-echelon  officials  even  In  the  Johnson 
Administration  no  longer  have  much  stomach 
for  perseverance.  Many  of  them  are  saying 
that  the  next  President,  whoever  he  may  be, 
must  give  first  priority  to  liquidation  of  this 
distasteful  war.  Everybody,  including  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Secretary  Rusk,  concedes 
that  the  conflict  must  be  settled  not  by 
military  victory  but  by  negotiation  leading 
to  some  kind  of  political  agreement. 


But  what  kind  of  agreement?  One  that 
would  force  Saigon  to  take  the  Viet  Cong 
Into  a  coalition  government  immediately,  as 
proposed  by  Senator  McCarthy?  One  that 
would  give  the  VC  representation  after  .i 
cease-fire  has  been  negotiated?  Or  one  that 
would  give  all  elements  in  South  Vietnam  a 
chance  to  vote  for  local  officials  and  Saigon 
representatives  on  a  basis  of  one-man,  one- 
vote,  as  suggested  by  President  Johnson' 
None  of  these  formulas  would  be  proo! 
against  Communist  take-over  from  Hanoi, 
but  Mr.  Johnson's  would  be  far  better  than 
McCarthy's.  Upon  the  details  of  the  arrange- 
ment finally  agreed  to  will  depend  the  future 
of  South  Vietnam  and  jJOM'bly  of  all  South- 
east Asia. 

Conditions  of  peace  will  be  dictated  prin- 
cipally by  the  situation  on  the  battlefield  at 
the  time  of  negotiation.  Por  the  U.S.,  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  their  allies  the  sit- 
uation is  now  the  best  it  has  ever  been  and 
improving.  For  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Viet  Cong  it  is  by  the  same  token  the  worst 
it  has  been  and  deteriorating.  The  balance 
oould  change  by  the  time  the  next  President 
takes  over  but  there  Is  no  indication  It  will. 
The  Inooming  President's  bargaining  posi- 
tion should  be  one  of  strength  If  he  can 
stand  up  to  home  pressure  to  get  out  at  once 
and  at  any  cost. 

Orr    BALANCE 

Military  experts  believe  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  t>een  trying  for  weeks  to  mount 
a  repeat  of  the  Tet  offensive  against  Saigon 
and  other  urban  centers  but  that  General 
Abrams  has  frustrated  these  efforts  by  bril- 
liant use  of  Improved  Intelligence  sources, 
ground  i>atrols  to  fix  the  enemy  and  air 
p>ower  to  harass  him  and  keep  him  off  bal- 
ance. The  North  Vietnamese  now  make  up 
about  80  pef  cent  of  the  Communist  fight- 
ing force.  They  and  what  remains  of  the 
VC  have  suffered  heavy  casualties  (18.600 
killed  in  action  in  the  last  five  weeks) .  They 
also  have  lost  enormous  caches  of  arms  and 
food  supplies.  Guerrilla  forces  have  been  cut 
in  half  by  cannlbailzatlon  to  fill  the  depleted 
ranks  of  regular  Infantry  units. 

Meanwhile,  under  President  Thleu  and 
Prime  Minister  Huong,  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment is  doing  some  of  the  things  that  should 
have  been  done  years  ago.  More  than  150  of- 
ficials have  been  fired  for  Inefficiency  or  cor- 
ruption. No  fewer  than  two  dozen  province 
chiefs  have  been  replaced.  The  Saigon  pKDllce 
force  is  now  commanded  by  a  professional 
civil  servant.  The  new  mobilization  law  has 
added  220,000  men  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
armed  forces,  160.000  of  them  volunteer 
bringing  their  total  strentgh  to  755.000.  By 
next  year,  this  country  of  17  million  will 
have  almost  1  million  men  under  arms. 

Yet  the  thvis  Improving  military  p>oeltlon 
of  Ho's  enemies  may  not  be  the  worst  of  his 
problems.  TTie  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia has  further  exacerbated  relations  be- 
tween his  two  principal  allies  and  suppliers, 
Russia  and  China.  He  has  sided  with  Russia, 
source  of  80  per  cent  of  his  military  equip- 
ment, doubtless  to  the  annoyance  of  China. 
If  the  defenders  of  South  Vietnam  are  now 
losing  the  war,  so  too  are  the  attackers,  only 
more  so. 

I  From   the   Washington   Star.   Oct    5,    19681 

Some  Logic  Behind  Vietnam  Peace  Optimism 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes ) 

The  revived  talk  of  a  possible  breakthrough 
In  the  Paris  peace  talks  on  Vietnam  Is  based 
on  deduction  rather  than  hard  evidence  So 
far  as  can  be  learned,  there  has  not  been  the 
slightest  hint  from  any  Communist  source 
to  suggest  an  Imminent  movement  in  the 
stalled  negotiations. 

Coming  largely  from  Hubert  Humphrey's 
political  camp.  It  Is  also  possible  that  the 
talk  contains  a  measure  of  wishful  thinking. 
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Probably  nothing  would  help  Humphrey's 
flagging  election  prospects  more  than  a  real 
prospect  of  early  peace. 

With  all  due  reservations,  however,  there 
Is  some  logic  behind  the  optimism.  Within 
the  last  few  weeks,  the  military  and  political 
equation  in  Vietnam  has  changed  signifi- 
cantly. 

On  the  military  side,  the  long-predicted 
Communist  summer  offensive  has  failed  to 
materialize.  Although  North  Vietnamese 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  are  still  strong 
enough  to  mount  another  round  of  diversi- 
fied attacks  on  major  population  centers, 
these  attacks  have  not  developed  on  anything 
like  the  expected  scale. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Communists  have  lost 
the  military  Initiative  throughout  most  of 
the  country.  Throwing  his  forces  piecemeal 
into  the  battle,  the  enemy  haa  taken  terri- 
ble losses — over  20.000  killed  in  the  last  two 
months— with  no  significant  victories  to 
show  for  it. 

At  this  stage,  American  military  leaders 
are  understandably  reluctant  to  make  c^ti- 
mistlc  estimates  of  the  Communist  capac- 
ities. But  in  terms  of  blg-unlt  actions,  there 
Is  wide  agreement  that  the  military  outlook 
for  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  has 
becomi  hopeless. 

On  the  political  side,  the  prospects  are 
equally  grim. 

The  hit  and  run  attacks  mounted  against 
Saigon  and  other  cities,  presumably  in  an 
effort  to  bring  down  the  government  of 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu,  have  failed.  Par  from 
weakening,  Thleu  has  steadily  consolidated 
and  strengthened  his  regime.  American  Am- 
bassador Ellsworth  Bunker  rates  It  today  as 
more  firmly  In  control  than  any  government 
since  the  early  days  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem. 

But  perhaps  an  even  more  important  fac- 
tor affecting  the  leaders  in  Hanoi  and  the 
prospects  of  the  peace  negotiations  has  been 
the  recent  political  developments  In  the 
United  States. 

For  many  months.  It  has  been  clear  that 
the  Communists  have  been  expecting  a 
political  collapse  in  this  country  similar  to 
the  one  In  France  that  ended  the  Indo- 
chlnese  war  in  1954. 

Claims  of  an  imminent  victory  followed 
President  Johnson's  withdrawal  from  the 
presidential  race  in  March.  Throughout  the 
summer,  as  the  talks  in  Paris  dragged  on. 
Communist  propaganda  has  been  playing 
up  the  theme  of  a  powerful  swing  of  Amer- 
ican political  opinion  against  the  war. 

In  this  situation,  the  great  debate  over  a 
bombing  halt  In  this  country  has  been 
largely  meaningless.  As  long  as  the  Com- 
munists could  nourish  hope  of  an  American 
political  collapse  and  complete  victory  In 
Vietnam,  the  possibility  of  a  compromise 
settlement  has  been  almost  non-existent. 

This  hope  went  agllmmerlng  with  the 
results  of  the  political  conventions  In 
August.  If  the  Democrats  had  nominated 
Eugene  McCarthy — or,  more  realistically.  If 
the  anti-war  wing  of  the  party  had  been 
able  to  force  through  the  Vietnam  peace 
plank  in  the  platform — the  Communists 
would  have  had  every  reason  at  least  to 
await  the  results  of  the  elections  In  Novem- 
ber before  making  any  move  In  Paris. 

They  have  little  reason  to  wait  now.  Since 
the  conventions,  Hanoi's  propaganda  has 
dropped  the  theme  of  an  impending  public 
uprising  against  the  war  in  this  country. 
Between  what  they  call  the  "donkey-head 
party"  and  the  "elephant-head  party,"  the 
North  Vietnamese  profess  to  see  nothing 
much  to  choose.  As  Radio  Hanoi  put  It 
recently:  "As  concerns  the  warlike,  pro- 
gressive policy  m  Vietnam,  Humphrey  and 
Nixon  are  one." 

The  leaders  In  Hanoi,  therefore,  are  now 
face  to  face  with  a  very  grim  choice.  They 
can  decide  to  continue  the  war  at  Its  present 
pace,  taking  enormous  casualties  with  no 
apparent  results,  or  they  can  settle  for  what 


they  can  get  while  their  forces  still  repre- 
sent a  significant  military  threat  In  the 
South. 

Unfortunately,  with  the  Vietnamese  It  is 
never  safe  to  make  predictions  of  any  kind. 
But  there  is  in  this  picture  a  reasonable 
basis  for  the  optimistic  talk  that  is  going 
around. 

TELEVISION  INTERVIEW  WITH  SEN- 
ATOR BYRD  of  WEST  "VIRGINIA 
ON  BIAFRAN  CRISIS,  ARAB-IS- 
RAELI SITUATION.  AND  HIGHER 
CAR  PRICES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  a  transcript  of 
questions  asked  me  during  a  television 
interview  October  2,  1968,  and  my  an- 
swers thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Q;  Senator  Byrd.  would  you  comment  on 
the  Biafran  situation? 

A:  I  have  been  shocked  by  England's  Joint 
action  with  the  Russians  In  providing  war 
material  to  the  other  tribes  of  Nigeria  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  wipe  out  the  Ibo  tribes- 
men by  the  tens  of  thousands 

Our  own  country's  subservience  to  England 
has  often  mystified  and  disconcerted  me.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  treat  the  Biafran  tragedy 
as  a  purely  Internal  and  domestic  matter, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  apply  rigid 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia  for  purely  in- 
ternal actions  every  time  the  English  demand 
that  we  do  so. 

I  do  not  suggest  military  Intervention.  I 
would  be  against  that.  But  I  do  feel  that  our 
government,  rather  than  be  content  with  a 
few  sanctimonious  words  of  regret,  should 
have  urgently  protested  against  the  English 
people's  traffic  In  arms  In  what  amounts  to 
mass  genocide  and  mass  murder  and  the 
elimination  of  a  whole  people. 

I  also  believe  that.  In  view  of  the  fact 
Great  Britain  is  tremendously  infiuentlal  In 
African  affairs,  our  own  country  should  have 
urged,  and  should  still  urge,  that  Great 
Britain  still  do  everything  that  she  possibly 
can  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Biafran  tragedy  be- 
fore the  last  Ibo  Is  wiped  out. 

Moreover,  I  think  that  our  government 
should  have  sparked,  and  should  yet  spark, 
a  vigorous  and  effective  international  action 
in  developing  a  relief  operation  to  bring  food 
and  medicine  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
suffering,   helpless  women   and   children. 

Q:  Senator  Byrd,  International  concern 
continues  over  the  Arab-Israeli  situation, 
from  which  we  seem  to  be  getting  conflict- 
ing reports.  Will  you  comment  on  this? 

A:  The  Prime  Minister  of  Israel,  Mr.  Abba 
Eban,  Is  scheduled  to  deliver  a  policy  ad- 
dress before  the  United  Nations  on  next 
Tuesday,  October  8,  in  which  he  is  expected 
to  outline  the  position  of  Israel.  Reportedly, 
he  will  make  various  concessions  In  an  effort 
to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement  with 
the  Arab  states. 

There  has  been  sporadic  fighting  between 
Israel  and  Egypt  and  between  Israel  and 
Jordan. 

The  Russians  have  suggested  a  four-power 
guarantee.  But  Israel  Is  opposed  to  this,  be- 
cause the  nations  that  would  be  involved 
are  sovereign  and  Independent  nations,  and 
the  United  States  supports  this  position,  but 
has  been  trying  to  get  Israel  to  soften  its 
insistence  on  direct  negotiations  with  the 
Arab  states. 

Reportedly,  Israel  is  ready  to  yield  some 
of  the  vast  territory  which  was  seized  In  the 
six-day  war,  and  she  is  also  prepared  to 
allow  the  Jordanians  to  have  access  to  some 
of  the  holy  places  in  the  old  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  return  for  which,  Israel  would  be 


recognized  as  a  sovereign  state,  would  have 
access  to  the  Suez  Canal,  and  would  also  be 
protected  by  bviffer  zones. 

I  hope  that  a  door  is  being  opened  to 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  and  that  It  will 
not  be  closed  again. 

Q:  Senator  Byrd,  what  is  your  comment 
on  the  Detroit  car  manufacturers  raising  the 
price  of  1969  cars? 

A:  I  take  a  rather  dim  view  of  this  move. 
I  think  that  it  Is  clearly  inflationary  and 
unwarranted.  The  auto  manufacturers  have 
thrown  a  monkey  wrench  into  the  economy 
at  a  time  when  the  American  people  are 
already  burdened  vrtth  the  new  surtax,  which 
has  put  a  crimp  Into  their  pocketbooks. 

It  Is  difficult  to  secure  figures  which  will 
Indicate  the  kind  of  profit  margin  which 
the  auto  manufacturers  try  to  work  with, 
but  I  do  recall  some  figures  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  press,  and  they  are  rather 
significant. 

I  recall  the  comparable  cost  between  the 
manufacture  of  a  6-cylinder  engine  and  an 
8-cylinder  engine,  and  there,  as  I  remember, 
the  difference  was  only  $19,  and  yet  the  auto 
manufacturers  marked  up  the  engine  cost 
to  the  local  dealer  293%. 

This  would  Indicate  that  the  auto  manu- 
facturers could  absorb  some  of  the  costs, 
such  as  safety  equipment  costs,  but  appar- 
ently they  have  decided  to  pass  these  costs 
on  to  the  consumer,  who  can  HI  afford  them. 

I  think,  also,  that  this  will  create  diffi- 
cult problems  for  the  local  dealers,  who  have 
already  had  problems,  and  they  will  have  a 
higher-cost  product  to  push.  They  have  al- 
ready shaved  their  profits  to  a  minimum,  in 
an  effort  to  remain  viable  In  a  highly  com- 
petitive market. 

Announcer:   Thank  you.  Senator  Byrd. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY,  THE 
ELOQUENT  CHAMPION  OF  ALL 
SPANISH-SPEAKING  AMERICANS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  in  our  Nation,  millions  of 
Spanish-speaking  Americans  have  been 
denied  t)\e  enjoyment  of  traditional  and 
guaranteed  rights  and  privileges.  These 
are  my  own  people,  and  some  of  the 
chapters  of  their  history  maike  sad  read- 
ing indeed. 

I  have  called  them  "the  silent  people." 
In  truth,  for  many  decades,  they  suf- 
fered indignities,  frustration,  and  dis- 
crimination in  angry  silence.  Today  this 
is  no  longer  true. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  there  has 
emerged  one  champion  who  has  spoken 
out  forcefully,  courageously,  and  with 
urgency  on  their  behalf.  Their  cause  has 
been  his  cause.  Their  struggles  have  been 
his  struggles. 

He  is  now  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
Today  he  is  engaged  in  a  drive  aimed  at 
placing  him  in  the  Presidential  olBce.  It 
is  my  belief  that  he  will  succeed  in  this 
effort.  It  is  my  conviction  that  those  he 
has  fought  for  over  the  years  will  not 
forget  this  time  what  he  has  done  for 
them,  what  he  stands  for  and  what  he 
proposes  to  accomplish  on  their  behalf 
once  in  ofiQce. 

Our  Spanish-speaking  Americans  have 
striven  manfully  in  recent  years  for  sev- 
eral basic  reforms  to  aid  them  in  their 
striving  for  full  equality.  In  each  of  these 
campaigns,  Hubert  Humphrey  has  lent  a 
warm  heart,  a  willing  hand  and  a  strong 
voice. 

BiUngual  education  is  now  a  viable 
program,  saved  m  great  part  by  Vice 
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President  Htjicphrey's  work.  Now  thou- 
sands of  youn^  Spanish-speaking  chil- 
dren win  receive  the  type  of  education 
they  have  so  desperately  needed  In  order 
to  make  a  full  contribution  to  this 
NaUon. 

He  has  fought  vigorously  for  full  em- 
ployment opportunity  on  the  part  of  our 
National  Oovemment  for  Spanish-speak- 
ing citizens.  Many  of  these  Americans 
are  now  serving  our  Nation  In  various 
posts,  recognized  and  attaining  such 
stature  for  the  first  time,  mainly  because 
of  Mr.  Humphrey. 

He  has  pledged  that  a  Humphrey - 
Muskie  administration  would  set  a  prime 
example  of  fair  treatment  for  America's 
Spanish-speaking  citizens.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  faith  In  what  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey says.  I  believe  he  will  live  up  to 
such  a  pledge,  as  he  has  lived  up  to  so 
many  others  during  his  shining  career  in 
the  service  of  his  Nation. 

"The  silent  people"  will  have  a  voice 
In  Hubbrt  Humphrey  that  they  have 
never  had  before,  once  he  attains  the 
Presidency.  It  Is  my  conviction  that  this 
country's  Spanish -speaking  citizens  will 
go  to  the  polls  and  give  him  an  over- 
whelming mandate. 

He  is  a  man  of  peace,  a  man  of  compas- 
sion, a  man  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the 
dignity  of  the  individual.  A  voice  from 
the  darkness  of  discrimination  crying  out 
for  help  will  reach  his  ear. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  Nation's  ma- 
jor Spanish-speaking  organizations  is  the 
American  GI  Porum.  It  has  fought  for 
equal  rights  for  our  Spanish-speaking 
citizens  since  1948,  coincldentally  the 
year  when  Mr.  Humphrey  made  such  a 
truly  noble  stand  on  behalf  of  all  the  dis- 
possessed and  persecuted  in  America.  In 
its  midst.  Vice  President  Humphrey  is 
welcomed  as  a  warm  and  beloved  friend 
and  brother. 

On  August  9  of  this  year.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey spoke  to  Its  national  convention  at 
Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tex.,  the  city  where  this 
organization  was  founded.  In  that  ad- 
dress, he  expounded  upon  the  theme  of 
the  future  of  this  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion. He  gave  eloquent  voice  to  their  as- 
pirations and  goals. 

I  feel  every  citizen  among  our  millions 
of  Spanish-speaking  Americans  would 
gain  much  in  the  way  of  understanding 
by  exposure  to  this  speech.  It  tells  suc- 
cinctly where  Mr.  Humphrey  stands, 
what  his  program  Is,  and  what  he  thinks 
of  these  citizens  and  their  drive  for  a 
full  share  in  America's  promise. 

For  the  enlightenment  of  this  body  and 
of  our  millions  of  Spanish-speaking 
American  citizens.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  r 

BaTTI,«  UJ  THE  CaTJSS  OP  HtJMAN  RlGRTS 

(Address  by  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
PHRKY.  American  OI  Ponun  National  Con- 
vention, Corpus  Chrlstl.  Tex.,  August  9. 
1968) 

My  fellow  SpanUb-speaklng  Americans, 
Muy  Buenas  Noches,  Amlgoe. 

This  Is  almoet  an  anniversary  for  the 
American  OI  Forum  and  myself,  because  It 
was  about  twenty  years  ago.  on  a  very  hot 
day  in  Philadelphia,  that  I  stood  before  the 


convention  of  my  Party,  the  Democrmtlc 
Party,  and  I  asked  that  Party  to  take  a  stand 
on  the  question  of  human  rights.  I  said  then 
what  this  organization  has  symbolized  ever 
since.  I  said:  "It  Is  time  for  this  nation  to 
walk  out  of  the  shadows  of  states'  rights  and 
Into  the  bright  sunshine  of  human  rights." 
And  we  did.  We  made  that  first  step.  We 
opened  that  door  and  looked  out  to  a  brighter 
day. 

It  was  in  that  same  year.  1948,  that  Dr. 
Hector  Oarcia  was  fighting  another  battle 
In  the  cause  of  human  rights.  An  American 
soldier,  citizen  of  this  land,  brave  and  true 
to  his  country,  had  been  killed  In  action — 
Felix  Longoria — I'm  sure  you  remember  blm. 
He  had  been  refused  burial  In  Three  Rivera. 
Texas.  And  why?  Not  because  he  was  not  a 
citizen,  because  he  was  a  citizen.  Surely  not 
because  he  had  failed  to  love  bis  country, 
for  be  had  given  his  life  for  his  country.  But 
because  of  prejudice;  because  of  lack  of  un- 
derstanding; and  really  because  of  prejudice 
due   to   his   Mexican   American   background. 

Dr.  Oarcia  fought  this  unjust  action  and 
decision.  He  made  It  a  national  Issue.  He 
spoke  up  not  just  for  a  man.  He  spoke  up 
for  a  purpose  and  a  principle  and  he  won. 
He  won  not  only  for  Felix  Longoria.  but  he 
won  for  all  Americans.  He  won  for  the  cause 
of  human  decency,  and  today,  the  body  of 
Private  Longoria  rests  In  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery, the  same  place  where  our  beloved  Pres- 
ident John  Kennedy  and  our  good  friend. 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  are  now  burled  and 
resting  In  pteace. 

It  almoet  seems  Impossible  that  such  a 
thing  could  happen,  but  It  did.  But  what 
was  more  significant  was  that  somebody  cared 
and  somebody  had  the  fortitude  and  courage 
to  speak  up  and  to  rally  the  sense  of  good- 
ness that  Is  In  this  country.  And  you  know. 
I  really  believe  that  there  Is  a  great  deep 
sense  of  basic  goodness  in  America.  I  believe 
that  that  sense  of  goodness  can  be  aroused. 
And  when  It  Is.  that  the  American  people 
win  do  the  right  thing,  as  they  did  In  the 
Instance  of  the  burial  of  Pellx  Longoria. 

CRUSADE  TO  SECURE  JUSTICE 

This  struggle  to  secure  simple  Justice  for 
one  Mexican  American  boy  and  family  helped 
convince  this  good  friend  of  mine.  Dr.  Garcia, 
to  expand  his  one  man  crusade — Co  expand  It 
against  Intolerance  and  Inequality  wherever 
he  found  It.  He  and  his  followers — and  there 
are  thousands  of  them  now — founded  the 
American  OI  Porum.  They  founded  It.  as  I 
recall,  right  here  In  Corpus  Christl  In  1948. 
And  they  chose  for  their  Inspiration  the 
philosophy  of  a  great  Saint.  St.  Francis  of 
Asslssl.  You  remember  what  St.  Francis  said 
In  his  Immortal  prayer:  "Where  there  Is 
Darkness.  Light.  Where  there  Is  Hatred.  Love. 
Where  there  Is  Despair,  Hope." 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  that  Is  the  purpose 
of  a  free  people,  and  that's  the  purjxjse  of 
the  American  OI  Porum.  That's  the  purpose 
of  this  country:  Where  there  Is  darkness,  let 
there  be  light.  Where  there  Is  hatred,  love; 
and  where  there  Is  despair,  hope. 

SPANISH-SPEAKINO   AMERICANS   KEEDED   A  VOICE! 

The  early  supporters  of  the  OI  Porum  came 
from  the  cotton  fields  of  South  Texas,  from 
the  sheep  and  goat  raising  lands  of  South- 
west Texas,  from  the  oil  country  around  Mid- 
land and  Odessa,  and,  Indeed,  from  the  big 
clUee. 

It  was  a  local  program  and  a  local  opera- 
tion at  first.  Then  it  grew,  and  It  grew  rapidly 
across  the  entire  Southwest.  And.  as  we  see 
here  tonight.  It  has  grown  all  across  this  vast 
land  of  ours.  Many  states  are  represented — for 
the  Spanish  speaking  Americans  need  a 
voice  I  They  needed  to  speak  In  a  concert  as 
one.  They  needed  an  organization  to  help 
them  battle  those  age-old  prejudices  and 
discriminations  which  had  haunted  their 
people  and  haunted  this  land.  And.  today, 
look  at  what  we  have,  so  you  can  take  heart. 


Today  the  GI  Forum  stands  as  one  of  Amer- 
ica's great  national  organizations,  together 
with  LUIiAC.  the  Community  Service  Orga- 
nization, and  others  like  MAPA,  a  political 
force  out  in  California,  not  just  striving  to 
secure  equality  and  justice  for  Spanlsh-sur- 
named  Americans,  but  striving  to  secure 
equality,  liberty  and  Justice  for  all  Americans 
everywhere  throughout  this  country. 

You've  done  something  else.  You  have  not 
only  organized  the  past  resolutions,  to  get 
together  In  your  conferences  and  conven- 
tions, but  you  hnve  organized  to  make  your 
voices  heard  In  political  activity. 

A   COUNTRY    OP   REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  you  have  organized 
In  a  country  that  has  representative  govern- 
ment: In  a  country  where  It  Is  the  rule  of 
law  that  should  control:  In  a  nation  that  Is 
wedded  to  the  principle  of  government  by 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  political  life, 
political  activity,  p>olltlcal  participation,  po- 
litical action  Is  \1tall  I  want  to  commend 
these  organizations,  whatever  may  be  your 
partisan  views,  whatever  your  views  on  can- 
didates, for  taking  a  stand,  for  understand- 
ing one  thing  above  all:  that  your  volcee 
must  be  heard,  not  only  In  your  towns,  in 
your  villages  and  In  your  cities,  but  your 
voices  mxist  be  heard  In  concert  In  the  Halls 
of  Congress,  at  the  White  House,  In  the 
Governors  offices,  and  wherever  there  arp 
public  officials.  That  Is  what  we  mean  by 
political  activity. 

VOICE    HAS    BEEN    HEARD 

Your  voice  has  been  heard  In  Washington  I 
You've  been  at  It  now  for  20  years.  It's  been 
heard  In  the  states  with  large  Spanish  speak- 
ing populations,  and  It  will  be  heard  this 
Pall,  if  you  want  It  heard;  and  It  can  be 
heard  decisively  this  Pall  when  the  Ameri- 
can people  elect  a  President,  elect  a  Con- 
gress, -  ad  elect  their  state  and  local  leaders. 

PE».EFUL   POLITICAL    ACTION   IS  WAY  TO   REDRESS 
GRIEVANCES 

I  believe  that  this  group,  the  Spanlsh- 
sumamed  peoples,  the  Mexican  Americans, 
can  set  an  example  for  all  minorities — an 
example  of  {jeaceful.  effective,  active  politi- 
cal action.  This  is  the  way  to  get  things  done, 
and  I  believe  you  can  do  It. 

We  have  a  way  In  this  country  to  redress 
our  grievances.  We  do  not  need  to  take  to  the 
streets.  We  need  to  take  to  the  ballot  box. 
That's  the  way  to  get  It  done. 

When  I  think  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
millions  of  you — and  there  are — your  voice 
can  be  the  voice  of  thunder  In  the  political 
arena.  It  will  be  heard.  If  you  want  It.  And 
I  really  call  upon  you  to  mobilize  and  to  or- 
ganize; to  sp««lc  up  for  what  you  want  and 
what  you  believe  In;  and  to  do  it  in  an  ac- 
tive and  effective  manner.  Do  It  In  a  manner 
which  win  engender  the  respect,  and  Indeed 
the  praise  of  the  American  people,  when  you 
do  It  through  pKilitlcal  action,  rather  than 
through  violence;  when  you  do  It  peacefully, 
rather  than  through  disorder.  Oh,  what  a 
good  ezp>ertence  and  what  a  good  example 
this  could  be,  at  a  time  when  we  desperately 
need  It.  So,  do  It ! 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS    ARE    PRECED.ED    BT 
BREAKTHROUGHS 

I'm  not  going  to  rvm  down  the  list  of  what 
I  think  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  these 
recent  yecirs.  I  can  just  tell  you  one  thing, 
the  same  as  many  of  your  leaders  can  say 
tonight — we  have  accomplished  more  In  the 
last  few  years  than  we  have  In  the  preceding 
twenty-flve  or  fifty. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you  know  what 
Democracy  Is?  Democracy  Is  the  "starts,"  the 
"beginnings."  Once  you  make  the  tieglnnlngs, 
then  you  get  the  achievements.  You  have  to 
make  the  breakthroughs.  You  have  to  make 
the  starts.  We  have  made  some  laeglnnlngs. 
You  have  made  some  wonderful  accomplish- 
ments   these    past    several    years.    Mexican 
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Americans  have  been  appointed  to  high 
public  offlcee.  They've  been  elected  to  office. 
Many  projects  have  been  funded  and  many 
injustices  have  been  corrected.  We  know 
that  more  has  been  done  than  ever  before. 
But.  that  Isn't  enough.  We  know  that  even 
more  remains  undone.  The  fact  Is,  that  when 
we're  able  to  do  something  that  help>s  cor- 
rect the  Injustices,  It  only  arouses  us  to  want 
to  do  more.  You  know,  when  you  find  that 
it  is  impossible  to  do  anything,  you  lose 
hope;  but  when  you  find  that  It  is  possible 
to  do  something,  you  then  have  hope  that 
you  can  do  everything.  And  that  Is  the 
healthy  restleseness  that  I  see  in  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

FERMENT  IN  AMERICA  TODAY 

We  now  know  that  we  can  win  these  old 
battles  against  these  ancient  enemies  of  man. 
We  now  know  that  we  can  win  the  struggle 
a^lnst  disease  and  Illiteracy,  against  fear, 
discrimination  and  Intolerance.  We  know  we 
can.  We  know  we  can  begin  to  win  this  war 
on  poverty.  And  because  we  know  that  we 
can  begin  to  win  some  victories,  we  are 
anxious  for  a  great  success.  We  want  to  do 
more  than  we've  ever  done  before.  This  Is 
why  there  is  a  ferment  In  America  today,  not 
because  we're  not  doing  anything.  We're  rest- 
less and  we're  anxious,  and  at  times  we  are 
frustrated  because  we  have  been  able  to  do 
something  and  we  want  to  do  so  much  more. 
That's    what's    happening    In    our    country. 

So  we  have  a  sense  of  urgency,  and  I  hope 
we  always  will.  I  don't  want  this  America 
ul  ours  to  become  too  patient.  I  don't  want 
us  to  become  timid.  I  don't  want  us  ever  to 
become  self-satisfied.  We  should  never  com- 
pare ourselves  even  with  others;  we  must 
have   our  own  standards. 

URGENT   TASK   OP  PEACE   IS   STOPPING   ARMS   RACE 

The  first  among  all  the  urgent  tasks  that 
confront  this  nation — and  confront  every- 
body—no matter  who  they  are  or  from 
whence  they  come.  Is  this  task  of  peace — a 
redvictlon  of  International  tensions  which 
are  today  drawing  far  too  great  a  share  of 
the  world's  resources  away  from  the  urgent 
needs  of  people — the  arms  race  which  con- 
sumes our  wealth  and  endangers  our  very 
lives. 

You  did  not  fight  the  wars  of  the  past,  and 
your  boys  are  not  fighting  and  dying  In  Viet 
Nam  today,  so  that  there  would  be  more  dan- 
ger, more  misery,  and  more  war.  America  has 
fought  Its  wars  and  built  its  unparalleled 
defensive  strength  to  achieve  a  ground  work 
for  lasting  peace;  not  for  conquest,  not  to 
punish,  not  to  have  dominion,  but  rather 
for  self-determination  of  nations  and  for 
dignity  of  people. 

We  can  say  with  great  honor  and  Integrity 
that  our  men,  and  the  men  that  are  rep- 
resented here  tonight,  gave  of  themselves 
and  some  of  these  families  gave  everything — 
not  to  make  America  bigger,  or  richer,  or 
stronger,  but  to  make  a  world  safer — safer 
for  many  people. 

GUARANTEE     OP     BASIC      FREEDOMS     IS     ROAD     TO 
PEACE 

We  have  never  wanted  this  world  to  be 
made  In  our  Image.  We  have  not  wanted  It 
stamped:  "made  In  the  USA."  We  wanted 
this  world  safe,  as  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy put  It,  "Safe  for  diversity,  for  differ- 
ences." But  we've  wanted  It  a  world  In  which 
men  and  women  of  every  race,  creed,  and 
national  origin,  of  every  kind,  could  fashion 
their  own  lives  vrtthout  the  fear  of  aggres- 
sion, or  brute  force. 

My  fellow  Americans,  it  Is  right  and  noble 
that  a  nation  that  has  been  blessed  as  this 
one.  a  nation  blessed,  I'm  sure,  by  Divine 
Providence,  blessed  by  a  great  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  economy,  that  this  nation 
should  want  to  see  that  other  people  can  live 
in  peace,  and  live  without  fear. 

What  a  terrible  poison  is  fear  and  hatred. 
This  great  country  of  ours  that  you  repre- 
sent, this  American   OI  Porum,  so  appro- 


priately named,  has  waged  a  constant  strug- 
gle against  fear,  and  hatred,  and  Intolerance, 
and  brutality  wherever  It  may  be  found. 
So,  you  are  surely  in  the  spirit  of  your  land. 

ONLY    THE    BRAVE    DARE    PURSUE    PEACE 

I  believe  It  Is  time  now  to  move  ahead  with 
equal  courage,  to  seize  the  rewards  of  peace. 
I  believe  that  much  of  this  world  of  ours 
today  Is  more  ready  than  ever  for  reconcilia- 
tion. 

I  have  called  for  a  new  era  In  American 
foreign  policy  based  on  peaceful  engagement 
rather  than  containment  or  hostile  con- 
frontation. I  believe  that  humanity  Is  at 
long  last  awakening  to  the  fact  that  war  Is 
no  longer  a  suitable  means  of  settling  Inter- 
national disputes. 

To  be  more  specific,  I  believe  that  the  time 
Is  coming  when  It  will  be  possible  for  us  to 
sit  down  with  the  Soviet  Union,  another 
super-power,  to  talk  about  mutual  reduction 
of  both  offensive  and  defensive  weapons  How 
Important  that  will  bel  It  means  a  massive 
International  effort,  too,  on  our  part,  to  start 
closing  the  gap  here  at  home,  between  the 
rich  and  the  i>oor. 

I  also  believe  that  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  we  must  have  all  possible  American 
Initiative;  when  we  must  take  the  first  steps 
for  a  peaceful  world.  Why  do  I  say  that? 
Because  we  have  more  to  lose  than  anyone 
else,  and  we  have  more  to  do  !t  with  than 
anyone  else. 

Remember,  that  the  work  of  the  peace- 
maker is  not  the  work  of  a  coward.  Only  the 
brave  dare  pursue  peace.  Only  the  weak 
speak  In  terms  of  belligerency  and  anger  and 
hatred.  Let  us  be  strong  enough  to  love  and 
not  to  hate,  to  seek  peace. 

THE   PROMISE   OP  AMERICA:    JUST  AN    EQUAL 
CHANCE 

My  friends,  there  are  such  urgent  tasks 
here  at  home.  So  much  to  do.  So  much  for 
us  to  deal  with.  Oh,  what  a  fortunate  people 
we  are.  How  lucky  to  be  alive  at  this  time. 
We  know  there  are  special  problems  that  are 
faced  by  many  Americans  of  Mexican  de- 
scent, your  people;  and  they  are  my  people 
too,  because  we  are  all  Americans.  So  many 
have  been  denied  Just  a  chance.  We  are  not 
talking  now  about  being  denied  wealth,  or 
privilege.  But  so  many  people  have  been  de- 
nied Just  a  chance.  Just  a  chance !  Remember 
this,  that  the  promise  of  America,  above 
everything  else,  is  a  chance — your  chance — 
the  right  to  live  and  to  work,  to  be  yourself; 
the  right  to  make  something  out  of  your  life. 
This,  above  all.  Is  the  promise  of  this  land. 

AMERICA'S      MANY      CULTtniES      AND     TRADTTIONS 
MAKE     rr     A     GREAT    COUNTRY 

As  I  Slid  at  EH  Paso:  "Our  purpose  Is 
grander  than  simply  guaranteeing  every 
Mexican  American  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
a  decent  American  standard  of  living,  even 
though  that  is  a  worthy  goal.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  providing  a  material  basis  on 
which  a  cultural  tradition,  that  Is  precious 
to  America,  can  grow  and  "flourish."  It  Is 
true,  you  know,  there  Is  something  more  Im- 
portant than  bread  or  wealth.  It  Is  tnie  that 
man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  It  surely 
Is  true  that  every  American  ought  to  have 
the  right  of  economic  opportunity,  of  a  job, 
of  ownership.  Yes.  those  are  basic  rights  that 
ought  to  come  with  the  fact  of  American 
citizenship.  But  there's  something  even  more 
important  than  that  In  this  wonderful 
country  of  ours.  And  that  Is,  the  right  to  be 
yourself,  to  have  your  own  culture,  your  own 
religion,  your  own  way  of  doing  things.  And 
that  richness  of  cultural  tradition  that 
blesses  this  land  of  many  people  from  many, 
many,  many  sources.  Is  what  makes  America 
not  only  rich,  abundant,  and  powerful,  but 
la  what  makes  America  beautiful. 


FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT  RECOGNIZES   IMPORTANCE 
OP    BILINGUAL    EDUCATION 

This  cultural  tradition  wae  recognized  with 
the  passage  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act. 


That  was  the  first  recognition,  by  your  Fed- 
eral Government,  of  the  special  importance 
of  the  ability  to  speak  two  languages.  Being 
able  to  speak  two  languages  Is  to  be  able  to 
preserve  a  cultural  tradition. 

Eto  you  know  what  happened  to  that  Bi- 
lingual Education  Act?  Well,  we  had  quite 
a  time  with  It.  The  President  asked  for  it 
to  be  funded  and  my  good  friends  here  at 
the  House,  who  all  worked  to  help  us,  know 
that  by  only  one  vote — Just  one  vote — It 
was  lost  in  the  House  of  RepresentaUves. 
That  tells  you  how  Important  one  man  is — 
one  vote. 

I  was  on  a  trip  to  the  West  when  I  heard 
about  this,  and  I,  as  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate,  wired  back  to  every  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee.  I  asked  the  Senate  to 
reverse  that  action.  I  asked  the  Senate  to 
put  money  Into  the  bill  so  we  could  have 
some  money  for  funding  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act,  and  the  Senate  put  in  ten  mil- 
lion dollars.  That  bill  Is  In  conference  now, 
and  we  will  come  out  with  not  as  much  as 
we  wanted,  but  we  are  not  going  to  let  It 
die. 

We  must  launch  a  major  program  In  this 
country  of  bilingual  education,  including 
teacher  training,  scholarships,  textbooks, 
curriculum  reform,  and  research  This  will 
help  our  country  so  much,  not  Just  for  Span- 
ish speaking  Americans,  but  bilingual  educa- 
tion everywhere  In  this  country  where  they 
need  It.  or  where  they  want  it.  even  includ- 
ing our  Indian  reservations.  It  can  be  done. 
And  we  ought  to  have  It  done! 

EEOC    MUST    BE    PROVIDED    NECESSARY    TOOLS 

You  have  tonight.  In  this  audience,  two 
of  the  Commissioners— and  maybe  more — 
but  two  that  I've  recognized — of  our  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission:  Vi- 
cente Xlmenes  and  Dr.  Luther  Holcomb,  who 
are  with  us.  These  men  are  dedicated,  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  any  form  of 
discrimination  that  happens  to  be  in  their 
Jurisdiction:  discrimination  in  employment 
and  In  employment  practices,  must  go — must 
be  done  away  with. 

We  must,  therefore,  adequately  fund— that 
Is,  we  must  provide  the  tools,  the  resources, 
for  our  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  so  that  these  good  men  can  do 
their  work.  That  Is  what  I  mean  by  political 
action,  watch  every  vote  In  Congress,  every 
vote  in  the  LegUlature,  watch  every  agency 
that  is  established  to  help  secure  these 
rights. 

FEDERAL     GOVERNMENT     SHOULD     BE     MODEL 
EMPLOYER    OP    MEXICAN    AMERICANS 

I  want  to  state  right  now.  that  if  I'm 
privileged  to  serve  as  the  President  of  this 
land.  I  pledge  here  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment will  be  the  model  employer  cf  Mexican 
Americans — the  model  employer— and  that 
means  from  the  White  Hotise  on  dow  n ! 

We'll  open  up  employment.  We've  already 
made  some  progress.  President  Johnson  has 
taken  some  Important  steps.  But.  I  want  it 
on  the  record  here  that  the  one  way  to 
demonstrate  to  all  Americans— to  every  pri- 
vate employer,  to  every  state  government, 
to  every  mavor,  to  every  organization — that 
we  really  believe  In  non-dlscrlmination.  and 
that  we  really  have  faith  in  and  believe  in 
the  capacities  and  the  qualities  of  our  peo- 
ple— and  in  this  Instance,  of  the  Spanish 
speaking  people,  the  Mexican  people— the 
one  way  to  make  It  ring  true  is  for  the  high- 
est office  of  this  land,  right  down  to  the 
lowliest  office  of  this  land,  to  practice  It; 
and  I  will  practice  It,  so  help  me! 

This  also  includes  greater  responsibility 
for  the  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Mexican- 
American  Affairs  chaired  by  Commissioner 
Xlmenes,  and  a  specific,  detailed  program  of 
action  for  that  committee.  I  might  add,  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  secretariat,  that  Is.  a  staff  to 
help  that  committee  accomplish  its  objec- 
tives on  schedule. 
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am  THx  POO*  A  oaxATm  voicx  in  pboosaics 

And  It  also  Includes  giving  the  poor  a 
greaiter  voice  In  the  planning  and  Implemen- 
tation of  local  community  action  programs. 
You  Imow  what  I  mean :  these  programs  are 
designed  to  help  the  poor  and  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  help  the  poor  Is  to  let  the  poor 
help  themselves  People  have  to  learn  how 
to  take  responsibility,  and  If  the  Federal 
Government  isn't  willing  to  trust  the  people, 
then  why  should  the  people  trust  the  Oov- 
emment? 

I  know  that  there  will  be  mistakes  made. 
And.  I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear,  a«  I 
speak  on  the  public  record — I  know  that  If 
we  permit,  and  if  we  encourage,  the  poor  to 
have  a  greater  voice  In  the  planning,  the  ex- 
ecution, and  In  the  admlnstratlon  of  local 
community  programs — I  know  that  there  are 
going  to  be  mistakes.  I  know  that  some  of 
the  money  will  not  be  spent  as  well  as  If  you 
had  some  (graduate  of  the  Harvard  Business 
School  handling  your  affairs.  I  know  that. 
I  know  that  the  people  will  not  always  run 
the  local  community  action  program  as  well 
as  the  AT&T  or  General  Motors  run  their 
business.  But  I  want  to  tell  you  something: 
the  Important  thing  In  a  democracy  Is  not 
that  It  t«.10O  percent  efficient,  but  that  It  Is 
100  percent  Just  and  humane.  That  Is  what 
Is  Important. 

You  can  read  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  you'll  flud 
many  words  about  love,  brotherhood,  God 
and  country.  And  you'll  find  many  words 
about  decency  and  humanity,  but  you  won't 
find  one  word  that  says  efficiency.  Not  once. 
I  happen  to  believe  that  you  ought  to  try 
to  be  as  efficient  as  humanly  {>oeslble.  but  If 
the  price  of  efficiency  Is  to  deny  the  people 
the  chance  to  run  their  own  affairs:  If  the 
price  of  efficiency  Is  to  deny  the  people  the 
chance  to  have  something  to  say  about  their 
Uvea,  then  I  think  we  had  better  start  re- 
evaluating what  our  values  are  In  this  coun- 
try. 

I  thoughts  I  ought  to  explain  what  I  am 
thinking  about,  because  I  can  just  hear 
somebody  coming  back  and  saying:  "You 
know  what  that  Vice  President  said  when  he 
was  running  for  President?  He  went  out  there 
and  recommended  that  the  poor  people  have 
something  to  say  about  their  Uvea  and  to  run 
some  of  the  programs  affecting  their  lives,  and 
look,  they  wasted  some  money."  Well.  Ladles 
and  Gentlemen.  I  want  to  tell  you  something. 
you  don't  have  to  be  poor  to  waste  money.  In 
fact,  the  poor  waste  less  than  anybody,  be- 
cause they  have  less  to  waste. 

JOB  oppoaruMirixa  nxxdzo  ro«  Mmoarnxs 

WeU,  I  thought  you  might  be  Interested 
In  my  views.  I  think  that  this  .  .  this  new 
spirit  in  our  country,  that's  so  deaperately 
needed.  Includes  giving  able-bodied  men  the 
chance  to  support  their  families  with  dignity 
and  pride  And  when  I  say  the  chance.  I  mean 
making  that  chance,  not  just  saying  that 
there  Is  a  chance.  If  we  are  half  as  Ingenious 
in  opening  up  Job  opportunltee  to  people  of 
the  minorltes.  well  have  a  lot  of  jobs  for  peo- 
ple of  the  minorities. 

rARMWoaKDlS    1CX7ST    HAVS    PmOTICTIOM    OF 
NATIONAL      LABOR      aXLATIONS      ACT 

Just  a  week  ago.  I  sat  In  a  hotel  room  on 
a  Sunday  morning,  eight  o'clock,  having 
breakfast  with  a  remarkable  man.  I  had  met 
him  before.  I  had  read  much  about  him.  I 
knew  that  he  ^[as  giving  of  his  life  for  the 
poor  people.  His  name  Is  Cesar  Chavez.  I'm 
well  aware  that  he's  a  man  of  controversy 
Moat  people  that  amount  to  anything  are.  I 
sometimes  get  worried  when  too  many  peo- 
ple start  to  like  you  all  at  one  time.  I  lis- 
tened to  this  man  tell  the  story  of  the  mi- 
grant worker  in  the  Valley.  He  told  me  Just 
one  thing  that  rings  In  my  mind  tonight.  He 
•aid:   "We  want  no  ^>eclal  favors.  Mr.  Vice 


President  We  merely  want  the  chance  to 
build  a  union  so  that  the  members  can  help 
themselves."  That's  all  they  ask  for. 

I  think  you  ought  to  know  where  I  stand 
on  this  matter.  Not  where  I  stand  now,  but 
where  I've  stood,  for  a  long,  long  time,  be- 
cause I  didn't  get  any  of  this  election  reli- 
gion. Not  a  bit.  I've  had  It  a  long,  long  time. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  farm  workers 
of  America— at^l  I'm  not  talking  about  fam- 
ily farmers.  I'ni  talking  about  thoae  factory 
farms:  we  know  what  we're  talking  about — 
tell  It  as  It  Is.  The  kids  say,  and  that's  what 
I'm  gonna  do,  tell  It  as  It  Is — these  farm 
workers  of  American  must  have  this  chance 
to  have  their  union  and  to  bargain  collec- 
tively They  must  be  covered  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  with  the  full  rights 
under  the  law  to  organize — the  full  rights 
to  organize  and  to  bargain  collectively. 

EQUAL    RIGHTS    AND    BZNEFITS    FOR 
FARMWORKCRS 

Let  me  Just  expand  on  that  for  a  moment. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  person  c«n  really 
enjoy  their  meal  If  they  know  that  the  food 
they  are  eating — and  you  really  pay  plenty 
for  It — has  been  prepared,  produced  and  pro- 
cessed under  conditions  that  are  leas  than 
fair  labor  standards.  You  ought  not  to  be 
happy  eating  that  kind  of  food. 

I  think  the  present  minimum  wage  cover- 
age for  farm  workers  must  be  extended.  We 
must  push  forward  to  achieve  other  fringe 
benefits  which  other  factory  workers  have 
enjoyed  for  a  generation. 

It  la  wrong,  morally  wrong,  economically 
wrong,  politically  wrong,  to  exploit  any- 
body. The  most  exploited  worker  In  America 
today  Is  the  migrant  farm  worker.  We  have 
got  to  put  a  stop  to  It  I 

All  the  Government  has  to  do  Is  to  permit 
these  people  to  have  the  benefits  of  the  Mtw 
that  other  workers  have. 

I  have  been  a  friend  of  the  worker  for  a 
long  time,  and,  by  the  way.  It  hasn't  hurt 
America  a  bit — not  one  bit!  The  American 
workers  made   America   prosperous. 

BRACXaO    ACT    KnXED    BUT    GREEN-CARD 

coMMtrm  Nrw  thriiat 

I  cast  the  tie-breaking  vote,  as  President 
of  the  Senate,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
revive  the  Bracero  Program.  Now.  we  must 
come  to  grips  with  a  new  problem.  It  Is 
called  the  problem  of  the  Green  Card  Com- 
muter. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  these  are  not  dif- 
ficult problems.  They  are  just  simple  prob- 
lems of  Justice — simple  problems  of  fair  play. 
We  8u«  going  to  have  to  make  up  our  mind 
as  Americans  how  we  want  Americana  to  live. 
I  don't  think  I  have  any  right  as  a  public 
official  to  stand  Idly  by  and  let  other  Amer- 
icans be  exploited  while  I  enjoy  the  good 
things  of  life.  I  don't  Intend  to  do  It  as  a 
citizen,  as  Vice  President  or  as  President. 

DRATT :   NATIONAL  LOTTERY  SYSTEM 

In  my  campaign,  I've  already  proposed 
that  young  men  be  selected  for  the  draft 
on  the  basis  of  what  we  call  the  Pair  and 
Impartial  Random  System,  on  a  National 
Lottery.  I  think  that  Is  the  fair  system. 


LA  RAZA' 


Mtrsr  BE   RXPRXSENTED  IN  DRAFT 
BOARDS 


Let  me  say  something  about  the  draft 
boards.  These  draft  boards  should  be  fully 
representative  of  the  local  community:  and 
that  means  where  there  Is  a  large  Spanish 
sumamed  population.  La  Raza  must  be  justly 
and  fairly  represented ! 

FULL    BENErrrS    OF    CITIZENSHIP    TO    EVERT 
AMERICAN 

All  that  I  have  said  to  you  tonight  Is  di- 
rect, clear,  and  Indeed,  almost  simple,  be- 
cause all  I  have  talked  to  you  about  Is  what 
you  want  for  yourself.  I  want  a  fair  chance, 
and  I  have  had  It  Why  shouldn't  some- 
body else  have  It?  This  la  not  a  country  for 


the  aristocrats  or  for  the  privileged.  This 
Is  the  country  In  which  every  American  I3 
to  have  the  privilege  of  the  full  benefit  of 
American  citizenship.  In  other  words,  priv- 
ilege for  all,  benefits  for  all,  a  chance  for 
all.  Sometimes  I  think  we  complicate  things 
far  too  much.  We  talk  about  legal  struc- 
tures, and  we  talk  about  laws,  when  really 
what  we  ought  to  be  talking  about  Is  'do 
unto  others,  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto 
you,"  and  that  will  settle  It  pretty  well. 

TWENTY  TEARS  OF  WORKING  TOGETHER 

So,  we  Join  here  tonight,  really.  In  a  cele- 
bration of  twenty  years  of  working  together 
living  together,  achieving  together,  planning 
together,  and  looking  ahead  together.  And 
I  think  these  are  objectives  that  we  can 
strive  for — that  I  have  talked  of  tonights- 
and  that  we  can  achieve  rather  quickly.  We 
can  do  It,  Just  as  we  did  It  when  we  charged 
our  country  with  responsibility  to  Imple- 
ment  equal  opportunity. 

I  helped  do  that  twenty  years  ago  In  the 
Democratic  Party.  It  took  a  long  time,  and 
some  people  are  still  holding  back  But,  let  us 
make  it  crystal  clear:  segregation,  discrim- 
ination. Intolerance,  bigotry,  all  those  evils 
that  have  plagued  this  nation  and  man- 
kind for  so  many  decades  and  generations 
are  things  of  the  past.  The  remnants  still 
hang  on.  There  are  a  few  of  them  that  are 
still  here,  but  they've  had  their  day.  Thev're 
dead  and  gone!  The  trouble  Is  some  of  tliem 
haven't  been  burled,  and  we're  going  to  get 
at  that  Job ! 

LET     us     CONTINUE     THIS     STRUGGLE     TOGETHER 

So  I  ask  you  to  do  one  thing.  Look,  this 
Is  not  a  one  man  Job,  and  It  Isn't  a  one 
organization  Job.  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  working  with  the  American  OI  Porum 
since  the  first  time  you  testified  before  the 
committee  In  the  Congress.  You  may  not 
even  remember  that  I  got  a  Uttl©  citation 
from  you  a  long,  long  time  ago.  I've  cherished 
that.  We've  been  together  for  almost,  now, 
twenty  years,  and  I  suggest  that  we  can 
continue  this  struggle  together.  And  I  ask 
your  help. 

Graclas,  amlgos,  Oraclas. 
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TRANSPORTATION  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS OP  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
CONGRESS  HELP  MEET  NEEDS  OP 
OUR    NATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  of  all 
the  contributions  of  this  administration, 
few  achievements  are  as  impressive  as 
its  record  of  success  in  shaping  our 
transportation  system  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  people. 

Under  President  Johnson's  leadership, 
the  Federal  Government  tooic  direct  ac- 
tion to  help  reduce  the  fearful  toll  of 
highway  deaths.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment also  moved  to  help  cut  down  the 
traffic  jams  on  our  city  streets. 

Under  this  administration  and  this 
Congress,  the  Federal  Government,  for 
the  first  time,  acted  to  eliminate  the 
eyesores  of  junkyards  and  billboards 
from  the  Nation's  highways. 

This  administration  and  this  Con- 
gress, for  the  first  time,  took  action  to 
minimize  the  irritation  of  jet  aircraft 
noise. 

Also,  the  Federal  Government  is  work- 
ing with  the  railroads  to  provide  fast  and 
comfortable  passenger  service. 

Again,  for  the  first  time,  the  Govern- 
ment began,  in  response  to  thousands 
of  citizens'  complaints,  a  study  of  auto- 
mobile insurance. 

In  our  society  of  the  1960's,  these 
problems  are  of  direct,  personal  and  fi- 


nancial interest  to  every  taxpayer.  The 
way  we  live,  work,  and  play  depends  on 
the  availability  of  good  transportation. 

This  administration  has  sought  to  im- 
prove and  expand  transportation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  byproducts  of 
transportation — smog,  air  pollution,  jet 
noise,  highway  accidents,  and  the  bull- 
dozer destruction  of  certain  urban 
areas — are  adversely  affecting  the  qual- 
ity of  our  day-to-day  living  and  leisure. 

President  Johnson  and  the  Congress 
have  sought  to  ameliorate  these. 

This  is  the  double  thrust  behind  a 
steady  series  of  transportation  bills  ini- 
tiated by  this  administration  and  passed 
by  Congress  which  are  now  law.  The 
roster  is  Impressive.  It  includes:  Stand- 
ards for  Seat  Belts  Act,  1963;  Highway 
Safety  Act,  1965;  High-Speed  Ground 
Transportation  Act,  1965;  Highway 
Beautification  Act.  1965;  Oil  Pollution 
Control  Act,  1961,  amended  1966;  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act,  1966;  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Act,  1966;  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  Act. 
1966;  Air  Quality  Act,  1967;  Aircraft 
Noise  Abatement  Act,  1968;  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act,  1968;  and  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act,  1968. 

The  administration,  with  the  authority 
granted  by  this  historic  group  of  acts, 
moved  forward  to  create  a  transporta- 
tion system  that  is  safe,  clean,  efficient, 
and  responsive  to  the  environmental 
needs  of  a  crowded  society. 

A  most  critical  transportation  need  to- 
day is  to  improve  safety  on  the  Nation's 
liighways.  The  loss  of  53,000  lives — and 
injuries  to  more  than  4  million  persons — 
is  intolerable  in  a  civilized  society.  A 
prime  corrective  move  was  the  highway 
accident  location  program  initiated  by 
President  Johnson  in  1964-65.  Under  this 
[)rogram,  mobile  teams  of  Federal  engi- 
neers move  from  State  to  State  identify- 
ing and  helping  to  stimulate  removal  of 
hazards  on  dangerous  sections  of  road- 
way. These  improvements  are  saving 
lives  today. 

The  administration  also  has  ordered 
tighter  safety  performance  standards  for 
new  cars — shoulder  and  seat  belts,  better 
braking  and  suspension  systems,  energy 
absorbing  steering  columns,  crash  pad- 
ding, and  fireproof  gas  tanks.  These,  too, 
will  reduce  the  fatalities  on  our  Nation's 
highways. 

President  Johnson  also  has  supported 
improved  driver  education  programs,  and 
sponsored  research  on  the  causes  of  ac- 
cidents— research  that  will  lead  to  future 
reduction  in  accidents. 

Experts  estimate  that  these  measures, 
and  others  now  contemplated,  can  reduce 
traffic  deaths  and  serious  injuries  by  70 
percent  within  10  years.  We  must  perse- 
\ere  with  these  efforts. 

This  administration  also  has  moved  to 
help  cities  unsnarl  their  downtown 
traffic  jams.  Under  a  special  program, 
the  Government  is  assisting  cities  to 
modify  their  streets — improving  traffic 
signals,  overpasses,  and  special  turnout 
areas  for  loading  and  unloading  trucks. 
Tests  have  shown  that  these  and  other 
changes  can  increase  the  capacity  of  city 
streets   from   15   to   25   percent.   Under 


another  plan,  the  Federal  Government 
Is  assisting  cities  to  build  fringe  parking 
lots  to  tie  in  with  local  mass  transit 
systems.  These,  too,  will  ease  the  mid- 
town  rush-hour  traffic  jams. 

This  administration  and  this  Congress 
have  been  the  first  to  pay  attention  to 
the  social  impact  of  highways  on  the 
neighborhoods  they  threaten.  Too  fre- 
quently, in  densely  populated  urban 
areas,  highways  have  split  communities 
in  half,  destroyed  homes,  and  uprooted 
small  businessmen.  Federal  design  teams 
are  now  helping  communities  to  plan  new 
highways  so  as  to  minimize  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  and  of  scenic  and  historic 
sites. 

President  Johnson's  Highway  Beautifi- 
cation Act  of  1965  has  given  us  a  start 
toward  protection  of  our  priceless  scenic 
heritage. 

Overhead,  meanwhile,  we  face  another 
proven  hazard  to  health  and  comfort — 
jet  engine  noise.  This  year,  the  President 
asked  for  and  received  from  Congress  a 
Jet  Noise  Abatement  Act,  which  permits 
the  FAA  to  develop  performance  stand- 
ards for  jet  planes  and  to  test  technol- 
ogies for  minimizing  this  rising  nmsance. 

Sometime  during  the  next  year,  high 
speed  trains  of  a  new  design  hopefully 
will  begin  running  between  Boston  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  saving  many  hours  for 
regional  commuters  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ridor. These  trains  represent  a  calculated 
risk  on  behalf  of  new  technologies. 

The  grovrth  of  pipelines  for  the  trans- 
portation of  flammable,  toxic,  and  cor- 
rosive gases  poses  an  increasing  potential 
danger  to  public  safety.  These  pipelines 
are  capable  of  inflicting  commimitywide 
damage,  should  they  ignite  in  populated 
areas.  To  prevent  tragedy,  the  adminis- 
tration requested,  and  Congress  passed  in 
1968,  a  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act 
calling  for  the  inspection  and  regulation 
of  these  lines.  This  law  also  permits  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  enforce 
compliance  with  safety  procedures 
through  civil  penalties  and  injunctions. 

As  a  capstone  of  accomplishments  dur- 
ing the  Kennedy-Johnson  years,  this  ad- 
ministration secured  the  establishment  in 
1966  of  a  new  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. The  Department  was  given  a 
mandate  by  Congress  to  develop  na- 
tional transportation  policies,  conduct 
programs  to  improve  the  speed,  safety, 
and  convenience  of  all  land  and  air 
modes,  identify  future  problems,  and 
promote  new  technology.  This  new  De- 
partment has  already  won  a  reputation 
for  vigor  and  leadership  which  holds 
great  promise  for  the  future  of  transpor- 
tation in  this  country. 

In  summary,  the  foundations  of  a  ra- 
tional and  responsive  transportation  sys- 
tem for  the  United  States  have  been  es- 
tablished. The  Kennedy-Johnson  admin- 
istrations have  met  the  transportation 
challenge  forthrightly,  demonstrating 
that  the  machines  and  systems  of  a  pro- 
gressive transportation  network  can  be 
employed  as  a  positive  force  to  improve 
conditions  and  broaden  the  perspectives 
of  all  Americans.  That  is  the  human 
meaning  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
since  1961. 


RETIREMENT  OP  JAMES  E.  WEBB 
AS  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  today, 
on  his  62d  birthday,  the  Honorable  James 
E.  Webb  retires  from  the  position  of  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  He  headed 
NASA  for  more  than  7'/2  of  that  agency's 
first  10  years;  therefore,  the  magnificent 
record  of  NASA  in  aeronautics  and  space 
during  these  first  10  years  is  very  much 
the  record  of  Jim  Webb.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  has  called  him  one 
of  the  ablest  administrators  in  Govern- 
ment and  I  certainly  agree  with  that 
assessment.  There  will  be  other  adminis- 
trators of  NASA  but  Jim  Webb  leaves  a 
mighty  big  pair  of  shoes  to  fill. 

Jim  Webb  brought  to  the  pKwitlon  of 
NASA  a  great  ability  for  getting  the  job 
done,  and  he  never  stinted  in  applying 
that  ability,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  am  only 
sorry  that  at  the  end  of  his  career  as  Ad- 
ministrator, NASA's  budget  has  been  cut 
back  so  drastically  because  of  other  de- 
mands on  the  Nation's  resources.  But 
this  in  no  way  diminishes  the  excellence 
of  Jim  Webb's  performance.  No  man 
could  have  fought  harder  or  fairer  than 
Jim  Webb  did  for  NASA. 

I  believe  that  Jim  Webb  enjoyed  being 
the  Administrator  of  NASA,  and  those  of 
us  who  worked  closely  with  him  enjoyed 
having  him  there. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  regret  the  re- 
tirement of  Jim  Webb,  but  that  retire- 
ment is  well  earned;  and  on  his  retire- 
ment, we  wish  him  a  very  happy  birthday 
and  the  very  Ijest  of  luck  and  success  in 
whatever  he  now  pursues. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  over  the  years,  many  North 
Carolinians  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  government,  science,  and  the 
making  of  history. 

It  is  much  rarer  for  one  Tar  Heel  to 
have  made  significant  contributions  in 
all  three  fields. 
Such  a  man  is  James  Edwin  Webb. 
He  is  retiring  today,  on  his  62d  birth- 
day, after  more  than  7^2  years  as 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 
During  that  time  he  has  headed  a  pro- 
gram that  has  catapulted  the  Nation  into 
a  new  age. 

Jim  Webb  and  his  people  have  in  a 
very  literal  sense  been  pioneers  exploring 
uncharted  realms  of  space  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  universe. 

As  he  leaves  his  post,  he  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  one  of  the 
major  goals  of  the  NASA  program — a 
manned  moon  landing — may  be  close  to 
realization. 

He  has  already  seen  NASA  produce 
breakthroughs  in  science,  medicine,  com- 
munications, and  meteorology  that  have 
vast  import  for  the  present  and  future 
of  this  country  and  the  world. 

Jim  Webb  served  well  and  effectively 
in  a  variety  of  high  business  and  Gov- 
ernment posts  before  accepting  the 
NASA  appointment  from  the  late  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  ii'.  1961,  when  the  agency 
was  a  mere  3-year-old  fledgling.  He  will 
continue  to  serve  as  an  adviser  and  con- 
sultant even  after  leaving  it  now. 
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I  h*ve  known  Jim  Webb  for  many 
years  and  as  a  friend  and  fellow  North 
Carolinian.  I  am  very  proud  of  his 
achievements.  I  think  he  has  well  earned 
the  eternal  gratitude  of  his  Government 
and  his  country  for  his  contributions  to 
the  space  age. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho  Mr.  President. 
today  the  Honorable  James  E.  Webb  is 
62  years  old  and  is  retiring  from  the  po- 
sition of  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

I  Join  other  Senators  in  wishing  Jim 
Webb  a  happy  birthday,  thank  him  for 
the  fine  service  he  rendered  the  Nation 
as  Administrator  of  NASA,  and  wish  him 
the  very  best  of  luck  and  success  in 
whatever  new  endeavors  he  now  under- 
takes to  pursue. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  a  facet  of  Jim  Webb's 
performance  sis  Administrator  of  NASA 
which  has  not  been  widely  publicized. 
"  Hi*  decision,  apparently  more  than  a 
^ear  iiit),  to  retire  was  accompanied  W 
a  determination  to  see  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  agency  would  be  left  in  good 
and  competent  hands.  Consequently,  he 
has  spent  a  good  portion  of  his  time  in 
the  last  year  in  obtaining  young,  vigor- 
ous, intelligent  and  competent  men  for 
NASA  and  in  welding  them  Into  a  highly 
efllcient  management  team  to  carry  on 
the  heavy  responsibilities  of  the  agency. 
In  some  cases,  brilliant  young  men  from 
within  NASA  have  been  promoted  to  im- 
portant positions,  while  in  other  in- 
stances, such  as  the  case  of  Dr.  Thomas 
O  Paine,  the  Deputy  Administrator  and 
now  Acting  Administrator,  top  person- 
nel from  industry  have  been  recruited. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Webb  has  assured  me 
that  even  after  retirement  his  advice  and 
counsel  will  still  be  available  wh«i 
needed  and  at  no  cost  to  the  Gtovem- 
m«nt. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  retirement  of  James  E.  Webb 
after  almost  8  years  of  dedicated  service 
as  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  I  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Webb  on  the  truly  out- 
standing job  he  has  performed  at  NASA 
over  this  period  of  years. 

Prior  to  assuming  this  position.  Jim 
Webb  had  already  had  an  extremely  suc- 
cessful business  career  as  well  as  an  out- 
standing career  of  public  service  during 
which  time  he  servfcd  with  distinction  as 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
from  1946  to  1949  and  as  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  from  1949  to  1952. 

It  was  well  that  Jim  Webb  had  this  im- 
pressive background  when  he  accepted 
the  position  of  Administrator  of  NASA 
In  1961  for  in  doing  so.  he  assumed  the 
awesome  responsibility  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  governmental  organization 
capable  of  carrying  out  the  goal  of  a 
manned  lunar  landing  and  return  during 
this  decade.  That  this  goal  is  still  within 
reach  of  accomplishment  at  the  time  of 
his  retirement  as  the  Administrator  of 
NASA  is  indeed  a  tribute  to  Jim  Webb^s 
stewardship.  ~ 

In  overseeing  the  tremendous  expan- 
sion of  our  national  civilian  space  pro- 
gram during  the  past  7'/2  years.  Jim 
Webb  has  built  an  amazingly  eCBclent 


research  and  development  organization 
which  at  its  peak  has  utilized  400.000 
people  and  over  200,000  firms.  He  has 
welded  together  successfully  a  tremen- 
dous team  of  Government,  industrial, 
and  educational  institutions  which  have 
been  responsible  for  the  amazing  prog- 
ress of  our  Nation's  civilian  space  efforts 
over  a  comparatively  short  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee which  supervises  the  activities  of 
NASA.  I  have  appreciated  the  associa- 
tion I  have  had  with  Jim  Webb.  There 
have  been  times  when  there  have  been 
differences  of  opinion  and  this  Is  quite 
natural  but  regardless  of  such  differences 
I  am  sure  that  no  one  on  the  Space  Com- 
mittee would  dispute  me  for  saying  that 
no  man  has  been  more  dedicated  nor 
has  any  man  worked  more  diligently  or 
tirelessly  in  carrying  out  his  responsi- 
bilities than  James  Webb. 

Mr.  President,  today  also  marks  the 
62d  birthday  of  Mr.  Webb.  I  mentioned 
his  retirement  in  my  opening  remarks, 
but  no  one  knowing  Jim  Webb  can  possi- 
bly believe  that  he  Is  going  to  retire  from 
anything  for  very  long.  So  let  me  extend 
my  felicitations  to  him  on  his  birthday 
and  my  heartiest  best  wishes  for  his 
future. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr,  President,  when 
President  Kennedy  named  the  Honor- 
able James  E.  Webb  to  head  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
in  mid-February  1961,  our  space  program 
was  still  quite  young  and  just  getting 
underway.  Yet  to  come,  was  the  selec- 
tion of  the  specific  national  goal  of  plac- 
ing American  explorers  on  the  moon  and 
returning  them  safely  to  earth  by  the 
end  of  the  decade — the  goal  which  did 
so  much  to  supply  the  drive  needed  to 
move  the  United  States  ahead  in  space. 

In  the  brief  span  of  less  than  8  years, 
Jim  Webb  and  the  staff  of  able  people 
he  assembled  have  put  together  a  team 
of  Government,  industrial,  and  univer- 
sity space  experts  which  is  imequaled  in 
the  peacetime  history  of  our  people. 
They  have  had  to  face  and  solve  prob- 
lems in  management  never  before  faced 
by  men  in  Government  or  industry.  They 
have,  in  addition,  built  p>ermanent  na- 
tional assets  in  physical  plants  at  Cape 
Kennedy  and  Houston  which  can  launch 
and  direct  maimed  flights  to  the  moon. 

These  are  not  the  only  accomplish- 
ments in  which  Jim  Webb  and  his  staff 
can  take  justifiable  pride. 

He  hands  over  to  his  successor  an  out- 
standingly competent  record  of  soimd 
achievements  In  space  science,  in  useful 
applications  in  space,  in  manned  space 
flight,  in  sharing  our  knowledge  in  the 
new  field  of  space  sciences  with  the 
world.  It  was  NASA  which  pioneered  in 
space  satellite  communications  and  in 
weather  satellites,  both  of  which  have 
become  great  systems  benefiting  nations 
and  people  around  the  globe.  The  Mer- 
cury and  Gemini  programs,  and  now 
Apollo,  are  giving  this  coxmtry  a  strong 
position  as  a  spacefaring  nation,  a  ca- 
pability having  an  important  bearing  on 
our  peacetime  uses  of  space  and  possible 
mllitarj*  requirements  of  defense. 

Jim  Webb  has  pressed  forward  a  pro- 


gram of  international  cooperation  in 
space  activities  which  has  brought  more 
than  70  foreign  countries  and  ter- 
ritories, or  their  scientific  communltie.s. 
into  NASA  programs,  either  aa  direct 
participants  or  in  aid  of  them.  This 
NASA  program  has  formed  another  link 
binding  together  diverse  peoples  into 
cooperative  efforts  which  bring  greater 
understanding  as  well  eis  the  fruits  of 
space  science  to  all. 

The  national  space  program  has  been 
an  outstanding  accomplishment  of  man- 
agement. It  has  resulted  in  advancing  our 
concepts  and  techniques  of  management 
far  beyond  levels  previously  existins  in 
Government  agencies  or,  for  that  matter, 
in  industry  Because  of  the  immensity 
of  the  program,  its  complexity  and  inter- 
locking technical  disciplines,  and  the  vast 
numbers  of  people  engaged  in  a  project 
which  demands  excellence  in  all  its  as- 
pects and  millions  of  parts,  a  large  pio- 
neering effort  was  required.  Many  times 
Jim  Webb  himself  has  asked : 

Where  l«  the  guidance  for  decision-mak- 
ing for  administrators  of  such  large  govern- 
ment programs? 

But  there  was  no  guidance,  for  no  pre- 
cedent existed,  and  no  experience  had 
been  gained  from  which  to  draw  guide- 
lines. 

In  view  of  this,  that  they  were  breaking 
new  ground  in  management,  Jim  Webb 
and  his  associates  have  been  remarkably 
successful  in  bringing  the  United  States 
to  the  threshold  of  achieving  one  of  the 
greatest,  most  difficult  goals  ever  sought 
by  the  American  people.  Not  many  agen- 
cies, nor  many  administrators,  have  had 
to  work  In  the  full  glare  of  publicity  on 
so  momentous  a  project  in  which  the 
prestige  of  our  country  was  so  visibly  on 
the  line. 

I  believe  that  the  appreciation  of  all 
AmericEins  for  Mr.  Webb's  outstanding 
abilities  and  accomplishments  in  the 
service  he  has  performed  has  been  well 
expressed  by  President  Johnson  in  these 
words : 

Your  modesty,  humbleness,  your  great  ex- 
ecutive ability,  your  great  courage,  your  Ma- 
rine spirit  and  determination  have  made  vis 
the  envy  of  the  world.  Mr.  Webb,  and  we 
salute  you  publicly. 


SUPPORT  FOR  NUCLEAR  NON- 
PROLIFERATION  TREATY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  support- 
firmly  support — the  proposed  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  which  lies  before 
this  body  and  express  the  hope  that 
Senators  will  not  let  the  fact  that  this 
Issue  has  become  a  political  football  ob- 
scure their  judgments  on  the  overall 
merit  of  the  treaty. 

An  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning  puts  In  proper  perspective, 
I  believe,  the  real  issue  at  stake — wheth* 
or  not  we  shall  live  up  to  our  respona- 
biUtles  to  inhibit  as  best  we  possibly  pan 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  or  wheth- 
er we  shall  adopt  an  isolationlstic 
attitude  of  petulance  and  implied  threat. 

As  the  editorial  points  out,  the  reasons 
why  this  was  a  good  treaty  before  the 
political  conventions  are  no  different 
than  the  reasons  which  still  make  this  a 
good  treaty.  Were  we  to  let  the  emotions 
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and  motivations  which  were  triggered 
by  those  conventions  cause  us  to  forfeit 
an  opportunity  to  better  all  mankind  we 
would  be  guilty  of  gross — perhaps  fatal — 
lack  of  judgment. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  Senators  to  weigh 
heavily  the  Implications  spelled  out  in 
the  editorial  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  piinted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Treaty  in  Limbo 

It  Is  already  hard  to  remember  the  com- 
placency with  which  everyone  talked  about 
Senate  ratification  of  the  nuclear  nonpro- 
liferation treaty  before  Congress  recessed  for 
the  political  conventions.  Unlike  the  test  ban 
treaty,  which  Inhibited  the  development  of 
U.S.  nuclear  weaponry  to  some  degree,  the 
NPT  would  cost  the  country  little  and  It  Is 
In  line  with  Congress's  traditional  chariness 
about  sharing  or  spreading  U.S.  nuclear 
weapons  and  their  technology  abroad.  Public 
opinion  polls  on  the  treaty  at  that  time 
showed  that  in  this  Instance  anyway  Con- 
gress was  also  faithfully  reflecting  popular 
sentiment. 

The  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  caused 
some  Senators  to  fear  that  a  vote  for  the 
treaty  now  might  be  misunderstood  ( by  their 
constituents,  not  by  the  Czechs  or  the  Soviet 
Union),  and  Mr.  Nixon  In  one  of  the  most 
ill-advised  moves  of  his  campaign  raised  their 
apprehensions  to  the  status  of  philosophy. 
Despite  Mr.  Nixon's  urging  that  the  ratifica- 
tion be  delayed,  however,  several  Senate  Re- 
publicans voted  to  report  the  treaty  favor- 
ably to  the  floor.  That  Is  where  It  languishes 
now,  and  apparently  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship Intends  to  let  It  lie  there — without  any 
action  In  this  session.  At  least  that  Is  the 
talk  on  the  HUl.  The  word,  which  Is  open  to 
question,  has  gone  out  that  the  treaty  might 
fall  to  be  ratified  were  It  called  up  now. 

Senate  leaders  and  the  fainthearted  within 
the  Administration  should  be  under  no  Illu- 
sions about  what  greater  risk  they  take  by 
running  away  from  the  lesser  risk  now.  At 
the  United  Nations.  Secretary  Rusk  called  on 
the  member  states  to  support  the  treaty. 
How  can  his  urging  have  any  force  when 
the  United  States  is  In  the  process  of  back- 
ing off  for  what  are  known  to  be  superficial, 
unsubstantial,  public  relations  reasons?  Al- 
ready U.S.  reluctance  Is  undermining  sup- 
port for  the  treaty  by  governments  abroad. 
The  danger  Is  that  the  result  of  five  years 
of  highly  complicated  and  sensitive  multilat- 
eral negotiation  will  begin  to  come  apart. 
Nor  is  It  easy  to  grasp  the  argument  that 
somehow  In  January  the  time  will  be  right 
for  ratification.  Surely  nothing  Mr.  Nixon 
has  said  on  thU  subject  Indicates  ground 
for  hope  that  If  he  Is  elected  he  will  encour- 
age his  Party  to  act  on  the  treaty  with  speed. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Republican  candidate 
has  said  he  has  reservations  about  some  sec- 
tions of  the  treaty,  and  any  effort  by  him 
to  reopen  negotiation  on  a  document  aiready 
signed  by  over  eighty  nations  would  certainly 
set  the  agreement  back  more  or  less  to  Its 
beginnings. 

At  the  present  time,  the  treaty  Is  hang- 
ing on  In  the  Senate  by  a  thread.  It  Is  quite 
possible  that  It  could  be  saved  In  this  ses- 
sion were  the  Administration  and  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  to  try.  The  defeatism,  pub- 
lic handwrlnglng,  and  evasiveness  of  the 
treaty's  alleged  friends  In  these  high  places 
may  In  the  end  prove  as  damaging  to  Its 
chances  as  the  opposition  they  profess  to 
fear. 


"LEST  WE  FORGET"— A  TRIBUTE  TO 
HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD,  SR. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
former  Senator  of  the  United  States,  Al- 


bert W.  Hawkes,  of  New  Jersey,  has  asked 
me  to  place  In  the  Congressional  Record 
a  personal  tribute  to  another  great  and 
outstanding  Senator — the  distinguished 
former  Senator  of  Virginia,  Harry  Flood 
Byrd.  Sr.,  who  died  on  October  20, 
1966.  All  of  us  who  knew  him  well,  and 
share  with  Senator  Hawkes  the  high  re- 
gard in  which  Senator  Byrd  w&s  univer- 
sally held,  continue  to  realize  marked  the 
passing  of  a  very  great  American. 

I  Join  former  Senator  Al  Hawkes  in  his 
expressions  of  tribute  to  Harry  Flood 
Byrd.  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  prepared  by  Mr.  Hawkes 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Lest  We  Forget 
Harry  P.  Byrd,  senior  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  for  considerably  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  respected  and 
beloved  by  a  vast  number  of  his  fellow  Amer- 
icans, was  called  home  by  the  Father  of  us 
all  on  October  20.  1966  He  was  truly  one  of 
our  great  Americans  of  the  20th  century  and 
gave  his  fellow  Americans  most  valuable  ad- 
vice as  to  our  obligations  and  responsibilities, 
if  we  are  to  keep  our  freedoms  and  opportu- 
nities under  a  government  of  laws  rather 
than  a  government  of  men.  In  this  short  trib- 
ute to  him,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  two 
statements  he  often  made,  for  our  consider- 
ation: 

1.  He  always  emphasized  the  fact  that  a 
public  office  is  a  public  trust  and  that  no 
man  should  seek  or  accept  public  office  unless 
he  was  willing,  while  serving  In  that  public 
office,  to  put  the  welfare  of  the  people  ahead 
of  his  own  personal  desires  and  objectives. 
He  often  said,  "The  welfare  of  the  people  Is 
vastly  more  Important  than  the  welfare  or 
particular  desires  of  any  Individual  citizen." 

2.  Frequently  he  emphasized  the  fact  that 
a  nation  is  Just  like  a  family  in  many  re- 
spects, but  particularly  with  reference  to  its 
expenditures  made  to  gratify  Its  desires.  Fre- 
quently he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
no  nation  can  continue  to  spend  more  than 
Its  Income  from  all  available  sources,  either 
to  satisfy  its  own  desires  or  to  help  others, 
without  ending  in  disaster.  When  making 
this  comment  he  would  -.often  refer  to  the 
statement  made  by  Chief  Justice  John  Mar- 
shall, when  the  Chief  Justice  said,  "The 
power  to  tax  is  the  ,power  to  destroy." 

In  these  troubled  times  facing  our  nation 
where  both  of  these  most  important  state- 
ments are  Involved,  we  can  pay  no  greater 
tribute  or  respect  to  our  beloved  friend,  the 
Honorable  Harry  F,  Byrd.  of  the  great  State 
of  Virginia,  than  to  remember  these  simple 
statements  of  fact  and  make  every  effort  to 
apply  them  to  our  way  of  life  so  that  we  may 
preserve  our  precious  heritage,  not  only  for 
ourselves,  but  for  posterity. 

I  can  think  of  no  man  of  my  acquaintance 
to  whom  the  little  poem  "A  Comrade  Rides 
Ahead",  written  by  Douglas  Malloch  In 
1924,  Is  more  applicable  than  to  our  be- 
loved friend,  Harry  F.  Byrd.  I  repeat  that 
poem  herewith  in  memory  of  our  comrade 
who  rode  ahead : 

"Time    brings    not    death.    It    brings    but 
changes; 
I  know  he  rides,  but  rides  afar. 
Today  some  other  planet  ranges 

And  camps  tonight  upon  a  star 
Where  all  his  other  comrades  are. 

"For  there  were  those  who  rode  before  him, 
As  there  are  those  he  leaves  behind: 

Although  from  us  time's  changes  bore  him. 
Out  there  our  comrade  still  will  find 

The  kinship  of  the  comrade  mind. 


"Time  brings  us  change  and  leaves  us  fret- 
ting; 
We  weep  when  every  comrade  goes — 
Perhaps  too  much,  perhaps  forgetting 

That  over  yonder  there  are  those 
To  whom  he  comes  and  who  he  knows. 

"I  would  not  hold  our  loss  too  lightly; 

God  knows,  and  he,  how  deep  the  pain; 
But.  friends,  I  see  still  shining  brightly 

The  brightest  link  In  all  our  chain 
That  links  us  with  a  new  domain. 

"Time  breaks  no  circle  such  as  this. 
For  this  I  swear,  because  believing : 
However  hurt,  however  grieving. 
However  much  a  friend  we  misa 
Between  the  worlds  is  no  abyss, 

"For  friendship  binds  the  worlds  together — 
World  over  there,  world  over  here. 

Prom  earth  to  heaven  Is  the  tether 
That  brings  the  earth  and  heaven  near 

And  makes  them  both  a  bit  more  dear. 

"Not  weaker  now  our  chain,  but  stronger; 

In  all  our  loss  and  all  our  ill 
We  now  shall  look  a  little  longer 

At  eVry  star  above  the  hlU 
And  think  of  him,  and  have  him  stlU. 

"Whatever  vales  we  yet  may  wander, 

What  sorrow  come,  what  tempest  blow. 
We  have  a  friend,  a  friend  out  yonder. 

To  greet  us  when  we  have  to  go — 
Out  yonder  someone  that  we  know. 

"To  all  eternity  he  binds  us; 
He  links  the  planet  and  the  star; 
He  rides  ahead,  the  trail  he  finds  us 
And  where  he  Is  and  where  we  are 
Will  never  seem  again  so  far." 

— Albert  W.  Hawkes. 


COMPULSORY  SERVICE  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  perceptive  article  entitled  "For 
a  Continuing  Dialog  on  the  Draft,"  writ- 
ten by  June  A.  Willenz,  and  published  in 
the  Forensic  Quarterly. 

Miss  Willenz  is  the  executive  director 
of  the  American  Veterans  Committee,  an 
organization  which  has  made  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  dialog  on  the 
draft  and  to  effoi-ts  to  put  equity  into  a 
basically  inequitable  draft  system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For   a   CoNTiNnNC   Dialog   on   the   Dbatt* 
(By  Jime  A.  Willenz)  t 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  (AVC), 
an  organization  of  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
World  War  II,  the  Korean  War.  and  the  Viet 
Nam  War,  has  long  been  concerned  with  the 
draft  system.  Many  of  the  members  of  AVC 
are  former  draftees  themselves  and  therefore 
bring  a  special  Interest  and  understanding  to 
the  questions  of  compulsory  military  service. 

Meeting  in  Convention  Just  last  month. 
AVC,  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  its  founding, 
reaffirmed  its  views  on  the  present  Selective 
Service  System: 

"AVC  recognizes  the  necessity  for  the 
United  States  to  maintain  adequate  military 
forces  in  present  world  circumstances.  It 
also  recognizes  the  citizen's  obligation  to 
military  service  and  recognizes  a  selective 
service  system  as  an  appropriate  mode  of 
raising  military  manpower.  We  object,  how- 
ever, to  the  inequalities  of  the  draft  system 
as  presently  administered,  especially  the  de- 
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ferment  of  studento.  the  lack  of  uniform 
giUdellnea.  and  the  lack  of  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  citizenry,  especially  for  minority 
groups,  on  the  draft  boarda." 

The  draft  system  today  continues  as  one 
of  the  most  controversial  Institutions  In 
American  society.  The  Inequities  of  the  draft 
system  have  existed  for  a  long  time.  During 
the  Korean  War,  there  had  been  some  restlve- 
ness  about  the  Inequities  of  the  draft  sys- 
tem, but  It  has  not  been  until  the  increase 
of  draft-call  enroUmenU  with  the  Viet  Nam 
War  that  dissatisfactions  with  the  draft  sys- 
tem reached  public  awareness.  No  doubt  the 
unpopularity  of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  con- 
tributes greatly  to  the  resentments  concern- 
ing the  draft.  The  abuses  had  been  there, 
but  as  long  as  draft  calls  were  very  low.  they 
were  not  noticed  by  those  who  are  most 
vocal. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Hearings  In  the 
summer  of  1967  brought  forth  the  storm  of 
discontent  as  group  after  group,  organiza- 
tions, and  Individuals  testified  against  the 
arbitrary.  Inefficient,  and  inequlUble  manner 
In  which  the  draft  system  worked.  These 
hearlnga  were  held  preparatory  to  the  ex- 
piration.oL  the  Selective  Service  Act  In  1967. 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  was 
very  much  concemd  that  a  new  draft  law 
would  go  into  effect  without  a  national 
debate  and  without  adequate  study  and 
thought  given  to  how  It  might  be  altered  or 
if  alternatives  could  be  worked  out.  The 
members  of  AVC  felt  that  a  thorotigh  review 
of  the  entire  question  of  military  manpower 
needs  In  the  context  of  the  other  needs  of 
the  nation  as  well  as  lU  human  resources 
was  In  order.  AVC  early  In  1966  called  for 
creation  of  a  blue-ribbon  Presidential  Com- 
mission to  give  this  subject  the  thorough 
research  and  attention  it  deserves.  When  th« 
President  appointed  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Selective  Service  In  July. 
1966.  the  AVC  hailed  this  as  a  necessary  first 
step  In  bringing  about  much-needed  reform* 
of  the  draft  law. 

PLANNING   FO«   TH«    AVC    NATIONAL   CGNITRKNCE 
ON    THX    DRATT 

But  AVC  felt  that  a  much  mote  far-reach- 
ing national  debate  was  In  order,  one  that 
Involved  not  Just  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive brsoiches  of  government,  but  one  that 
gave  the  public,  which  Is  so  often  side- 
stepped when  far-reaching  decisions  about 
their  lives  are  made,  a  chance  to  make  its 
views  known. 

To  Initiate  a  genuine  national  dialogue, 
the  American  Veterans  Committee  sponsored 
a  National  Conference  on  the  Draft  in  No- 
vember. 1966.  The  Conference  was  planned 
by  AVC  together  with  a  number  of  leaders 
from  such  groups  as  the  National  Student 
Association,  the  United  States  Youth  Coun- 
cil, the  National  Council  of  Churches,  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  the 
Industrial  Union  Department  of  the  AFLr- 
CIO,  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action, 
and  the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors. 

The  Conference,  the  flrst  of  Its  kind,  was 
attended  by  over  200  persons,  representing 
over  100  national  organizations  from  the 
private  sector  and  more  than  a  dozen  gov- 
ernment agencies.  Business;  labor;  the  re- 
ligious and  fraternal  groups;  the  profes- 
sions— law.  medicine,  dentistry;  the  sciences 
and  the  arts;  minority  and  women's  groups; 
youth  groups:  vocational  and  csounselllng 
groups,  listened  to  the  facts  and  Interpreta- 
tions and  debated  the  Issues  among  them- 
selves for  two  full  days. 

Among  the  many  organizations  represented 
at  the  Conference  were:  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union.  APXr-ClO,  American  Associ- 
ation of  Junior  Colleges,  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, American  Council  on  Education. 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  American 
Medical  Association,  American  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Association,  Association  of  Amerl- 
caa   Law   Schools.   American   Federation   of 


Teachers,  B'nal  B'rlth.  College  Young  Dem- 
ocrats, Institute  of  Life  Insurance,  Episcopal 
Church,  Friends  Cotnmlttee  on  National  Leg- 
islation, International  Voluntary  Services, 
Japanese-American  Citizens  League,  NAACP, 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women,  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women.  National  Educa- 
tion Association.  Reserve  Officers  Association 
of  USA,  United  Auto  Workers.  United  Pres- 
byterian Church.  University  Christian  Move- 
ment, and  Youth  Committee  Against 
Poverty. 

The  entire  range  of  opinion  and  thought 
on  a  selective  service  system,  on  alternative 
service,  on  a  voluntary  army,  on  a  lottery 
system,  on  national  service  were  considered 
at  the  Conference.  The  opposing  views  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  regarding  which  men 
to  draft  and  how  to  choose  them  were  pre- 
sented. Arguments  for  and  against  student 
deferments,  a  review  of  the  status  of  con- 
scientious objectors,  the  effects  of  the  draft 
upon  education  with  comments  on  the 
"channelling  process."  alternative  national 
service  and  national  service  systems,  were 
discussed.  The  deficiencies  of  the  draft  sys- 
tem itself  were  demonstrated  In  case  his- 
tories. The  Samuel  Friedman  case,  concern- 
ing an  Ann  Arbor  student  sit-in.  highlighted 
the  lack  of  due  process  for  the  Individual 
that  the  Selective  Service  System  sets  up. 
Also,  a  very  detailed  analysis  of  how  the 
Selective  Service  System  functions  In  the 
State  of  Illinois  was  presented  to  the  con- 
ferees.' 

Five  workshops  established 

Recognizing  the  wide  Impact  of  the  draft 
system,  the  Planning  Committee  of  the  Con- 
ference set  up  five  Workshops  to  come  to 
grips  with  different  facets  of  that  Institu- 
tion. 

"The  Draft  and  the  Individual"  focused 
on  how  the  Individual  draft  registrant  Is 
denied  counsel,  sufficient  information,  ade- 
quate appeals  procedures — In  other  words, 
due  process.  The  limited  time  that  a  draft 
registrant  has  to  appeal,  the  rigid  system 
whereby  draft  records  cannot  be  transferred 
to  another  board  when  an  Individual  moves, 
the  lack  of  Information  about  his  rights, 
the  lack  of  mandatory  national  standards, 
and  the  autonomy  of  the  local  draft  boards 
which  results  In  different  adjudications  of 
similar  cases,  were  discussed  in  this  work- 
shop. Also,  the  particular  problems  of  the 
conscientious  objector  and  the  narrow  In- 
terpretations given  to  "religious  belief"  de- 
spite the  Seeger  case  were  concerns  of  this 
Workshop.  The  question  of  the  "selective 
objector"  was  also  considered. 

The  Draft  and  the  Group"  Workshop 
gave  emphasis  to  the  Impact  of  the  draft 
system  on  minority  groups  and  th"  disad- 
vantaged. .\  suggestion  was  made  that  a 
"Human  Resources  Act"  be  enacted  which 
would  provide  alternative  services  which 
offered  opportunities  for  education  and  Job 
training  for  those  not  accepted  Into  the 
armed  forces.  It  was  pointed  out  that  one 
of  the  major  sources  of  discrimination 
against  Negroes  was  the  Armed  Forces  Qual- 
ification Test.  One  view  held  by  the  Negro 
community,  It  was  reported,  was  that  the 
draft  was  siphoning  off  those  Negroes  with 
skills  and  leadership  qualities  from  the 
civilian  community. 

"The  Draft  and  Society"  Workshop  was 
concerned  with  such  questions  as  "what  does 
the  draft  mean  for  a  democratic  society" 
and  "how  does  the  draft  Influence  foreign 
policy."  How  does  one  balance  the  needs 
and  rights  of  the  Individual  against  de- 
mands of  the  state?  One  view  expressed  was 
that  the  less  Interference  with  the  liberties 


of  the  Individual,  the  stronger  the  democ- 
racy. Another  view  was  that  military  service 
was  one  of  the  obligations  of  citizenship 
and  that  a  civilian  army  was  less  of  a  threat 
to  democratic  liberties  than  a  professional 
force.  Some  of  the  polls  on  attitudes  towards 
tiiS  draft  were  discussed  and  analyzed  at 
this  Workshop. 

"The  Draft  and  Education"  Workshop  ze- 
roed in  on  the  thorny  question  of  student 
deferments  and  whether  they  were  necessary 
for  the  future  welfare  and  progress  of  the 
nation.  The  view  was  expressed  that  the  long- 
term  picture  Indicated  that  It  was  necessary 
to  keep  a  continuing  pool  of  well-educated 
young  p>eople  in  the  sciences  and  other  oc- 
cupational areas.  In  the  long  run,  this  view- 
point maintained  that  not  to  keep  student 
deferments — graduate  and  undergraduate — 
would  threaten  the  very  fabric  of  our  society. 
Also.  If  student  deferments  were  abolished, 
the  Impact  on  education  would  be  cata- 
strophic. It  was  conjectured  also  that  stu- 
dents would  be  drafted  out  of  proportion 
to  their  numbers. 

The  principal  theme  of  the  workshop  on 
"The  Draft  and  Human  Resources"  was  the 
relationship  of  military  manpyower  to  other 
needs  for  manpower  and  specialized  talent  In 
our  society.  Student  and  occupational  defer- 
ments were  favored  because  certain  skills 
were  absolutely  essential  for  the  complex 
workings  of  a  technologically  based  society 
and  that  therefore  those  human  resources 
must  be  cherished  rather  than  put  Into  the 
military.  For  the  good  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  the  admittedly  Inequitable  student 
and  occupational  deferments  were  supported 
as  necessary.  An  opposite  view  was  that  while 
men  w«  re  being  removed  from  occupations 
and  training,  other  men  would  be  coming 
back.  Further,  it  was  suggested  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  sharing  the  burden  of  service  and 
not  disproportionately  placing  it  upon  those 
who  were  less  educated  and  disadvantaged, 
outweighed  other  factors. 

Investigation  of  other  systems 
During  the  Workshops,  attempts  were 
made  to  analyze  the  effects  upon  the  individ- 
ual, the  group,  the  society,  our  educational 
system,  and  our  human  resources  If  other 
systems  were  used  Instead  of  a  selective  serv- 
ice system — i.e..  universal  military  service, 
universal  national  service,  alternative  or  vol- 
unteer national  service,  or  the  voluntary 
army  system. 

Since  the  format  of  the  Conference  was 
educational  in  nature — the  participants  lis- 
tened to  the  facts,  absorbed  the  viewpoints 
expressed,  and  Joined  in  probing  discussions. 
Then  they  went  back  to  their  orzanlzatlons 
to  continue  the  debate.  The  Conference  Itself 
took  no  positions,  nor  did  it  come  to  any 
conclusions.  But  many  participants  later  were 
key  persons  In  formulating  positions  and 
testimony  that  called  for  reform  of  the  draft. 
.\VC  was  one  of  them;  after  listening  to  the 
arguments  and  probing  In  depth  the  Issues, 
AVC  formulated  a  searching  indictment  of 
the  present  system  and  supported  legislation 
to  that  effect,  which  will  be  discussed  later. 
The  Conference  Report  was  published  as 
Dialogue  on  the  Draft  to  make  the  Informa- 
tion and  insights  developed  at  the  Conference 
available  to  the  public  and  to  continue  the 
debate.' 

OBJECTIONS   TO    THE    DRATT    AS    PUNISHMENT 

As  further  background  to  the  testimony 
which  the  American  Veterans  Committee  pre- 
sented to  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee In  May,  1967,  let  me  review  some  other 
AVC  history  In  connection  with  the  Selective 
Service  System.  At  the  time  of  the  Michigan 
sit-ins  In  1965,  AVC  protested  the  use  of  the 
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"classification  procedure"  as  a  punishment 
device.  AVC  viTote  to  General  Lewis  Hershey 
on  December  14.  1965: 

"It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  Selective 
Service  Act  was  designed  to  provide  our  na- 
tion with  manpower  for  military  defense  pur- 
poses and  not  as  a  law  enforcement  agency. 
If  violation  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  or 
any  other  law  occurs,  our  Constitution  and 
laws  provide  adequate  procedures  and  agen- 
cies to  bring  transgressors  to  Justice.  No  other 
agency  or  appointed  body  would  use  their 
defined  power  to  penalize  or  punish. 

"The  suggestion  that  reclassification  Is 
quicker  at  stopping  sit-ins  than  some  Indict- 
ments that  take  effect  six  months  later.  It 
seems  to  us.  Is  In  complete  opposition  to  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  American  Justice.  Further. 
it  is  an  open  invitation  to  side-step  our  care- 
fully evolved  Institutions  established  by  the 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  to  protect  the 
rights  of  individuals.  We  have  complete  con- 
fidence in  the  United  States  Attorneys  of  the 
various  districts  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  law  enforcement. 

"We  do  not  believe  it  was  the  Intent  of 
the  Congress  to  give  local  draft  boards  au- 
thority to  penalize  or  punish  through  their 
powers  of  classification  and  calling  up  priori- 
ties for  Induction.  We  therefore  call  upon  you 
as  the  Director  of  the  Selective  Service  Ad- 
ministration to  Issue  clear  and  strong  guide- 
lines to  the  local  boards  Indicating  that  they 
are  not  to  overstep  their  authority  and  Juris- 
diction with  regard  to  citizens  exercising 
their  rights  to  free  speech  and  assembly. 
The  public  respect  for  the  Integrity  of  the 
entire  Selective  Service  System  with  Its  em- 
phasis on  local  autonomy  would  be  called 
into  question  If  such  abuses  were  condoned." 
When  no  such  action  was  taken  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service.  AVC  wrote  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  requesting  an  Inter- 
pretation. The  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Fred  Vinson  wrote  to  AVC  on  February  1, 
1966: 

"As  you  noted,  the  Department  of  Justice 
feels  that  the  sanctions  of  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act  may  not  be 
used  In  any  way  to  stifle  constitutionally  pro- 
tected expressions  of  view.  Furthermore,  the 
President  has  consistently  demonstrated  his 
ijellef  in  the  principle  that  our  society  can- 
not tolerate  legal  sanctions  which  abridge 
the  legitimate  exercise  of  freedom  of  speech." 
Again,  late  last  year  the  Selective  Service 
System  Indicated  its  Intention  to  use  Induc- 
tion as  a  punishment  for  students  who  pro- 
tested or  demonstrated  against  the  draft. 
.^V"C  again  strongly  protested  this  Illegal  use 
of  the  draft  and  called  upon  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  President  to  demand  that 
the  Selective  Service  System  "cease  and 
desist"  from  such  illegal  use  of  an  admini- 
strative agency.  AVC  was  Joined  by  a  great 
many  groups  and  Individuals  who  strongly 
protested  this  latest  Illegal  action. 

AVC  wrote  General  Hershey  on  Novem- 
ber 17. 1967: 

"While  not  condoning  or  supporting 
demonstrations  that  are  Illegal  or  infringe 
upon  the  rights  of  others,  we  feel  there  are 
adequate  agencies  to  enforce  our  laws  and 
that  an  administrative  agency  has  no  busi- 
ness In  law  enforcement.  We  think  that  it  Is 
fundamental  for  ovir  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment that  due  process  be  observed  at  all 
times.  We  maintain  that  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  must  not  be  used  for  punitive 
purposes.  It  was  designed  to  provide  our  na- 
tion with  manpower  for  military  defense 
I)urposes.  and  not  as  a  law  enforcement 
agency. 

"If  there  are  transgressions  of  the  law — 
whether  It  be  the  draft  law  or  any  other  law, 
we  have  adequate  procedures  and  agents  to 
bring  violators  to  Justice  under  due  process. 
We  have  full  confidence  In  our  laws  and  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  cope  with  Infrac- 
tions of  the  law. 
"But  we  also  maintain  that  the  right  to 


dissent  Is  a  basic  right  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights,  and  that 
the  draft  system  should  not  be  used  to 
punish  or  stifle  legally  expressed  dissent." 

After  consultation  a  Joint  statement  was 
Issued    on    December    9,    1967,    by    General 
Hershey  and  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
to  the  effect  that  local  draft  boards  would  not 
pass   upon   the   legality   of   acts   of   demon- 
strators and  use  the  classification  process  for 
punitive   purposes.   Shortly   thereafter  Gen- 
eral Hershey  repudiated  the  statement  and 
declared  that  local  draft  boards  would  con- 
tinue   to    use    the    classification    process    to 
Induct  demonstrators.  AVC  then  called  upon 
the  President  to  dismiss  General  Hershey  "as 
unfit  to  head  the  Selective  Service  System." 
Local  draft  boards  not  representative 
Another  major  abuse  of  the  draft  system 
that  AVC  called  attention  to  In  early   1966 
was   the  lack  of  representation  of  minority 
groups   on   local   draft   boards.   In   January, 
1966,  the  National  Board  of  AVC  demanded 
that  local  draft  boards  be  made  representa- 
tive of  the  communities  which  they  purport 
to   service.   AVC    pointed   out   that  even   in 
Southern   states   the  local   boards  had  only 
token.  If  any,  representation  by  Negroes.  The 
Marshall   Commission  made  this  one  of  Its 
recommendations.  Even  though  the  new  law 
made  a  mandatory  retirement  age  for  board 
members  and  some  new  appointments  have 
been  made,  there  Is  still  little  evidence  that 
the  draft  boards  are  truly  representative  of 
the  communities  which  they  purport  to  serve. 
In  Its  testimony  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Armed    Services   Committees    in    May.    1967, 
AVC  called  for  a  thorough  and  sweeping  re- 
vision of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  First  of 
all,  AVC  hailed  the  report  of  the  Burke  Mar- 
shall Commission,  In  Pursuit  of  Equity:  Who 
Serves  When  Not  All  Serve?  We  commended 
the  Marshall  Commission  for  making  "a  sig- 
nificant contribution  towards  clarification  of 
the   Issues    Involved."   AVC's   testimony   en- 
dorsed many  of  the  criticisms  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Marshall  Commission. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    FOR  REFORMS  OF  THE  DRAFT 

In  Its  testimony  before  the  Congress,  AVC 
set  forth  what  It  believed  to  be  the  basic  re- 
quirements of  a  military  manpower  procure- 
ment system: 

It  must  be  fair  and  equitable  as  possible; 

It  must  protect  the  rights  of  the  Individ- 
uals Involved; 

It  must  not  Interfere  with  the  other  crucial 
manpower  needs  of  the  nation; 

It  must  not  disrupt  the  economy;  and 

Most  Important,  It  must  be  consistent  with 
our  Ideals  of  equal  sharing  of  the  obligations 
as  well  as  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 

AVC  suggested  It  was  obvious  that  some 
kind  of  military  manpower  procurement  sys- 
tem would  be  with  us  for  a  long  time,  because 
for  the  foreseeable  future  a  standing  army  re- 
mained a  reality  of  life.  Also,  with  a  vastly 
increasing  manpower  pool,  barring  a  total  na- 
tional emergency,  only  small  numbers  of  men 
were  going  to  be  required  to  serve  In  the 
military.  How,  then,  were  they  to  be  chosen? 

Keeping  the  above  criteria  In  mind,  the 
AVC  made  the  following  suggestions  for  re- 
forming the  Selective  Service  System. 

The  problems  of  local  draft  boards  as  they 
are  now  set  up  related  not  only  to  the  wide 
leeway  they  are  given  In  interpreting  the 
national  gtildellnes  set  out  by  the  Selective 
Service  System,  but  to  the  fact  that  boards 
are  unrepresentative  of  their  communities. 
Not  only  do  most  Southern  draft  boards  have 
no  Negroes  but  many  local  board  members 
m  the  South  and  elsewhere  were  appointed 
twenty  or  more  years  ago  and  are  In  their 
80"b.  The  methods  of  operation  of  the  boards 
are  highly  suspect.  One  study  »  revealed  that 
the  draft  boards  perform  mostly  ceremonial 
functions  and  that  the  actual  decisions  re- 
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garding  classification  are  made  by  low-paid 
clerks.  Also,  this  study  revealed  the  bound- 
aries of  local  draft  board  districts  to  be  ad- 
ministrative devices  having  little  to  do  with 
"explicit  demographic  characteristics  or  tra- 
ditional Identifications  as  a  community." 
Changes  in  local  draft  board  functioning 
AVC  suggested  that  the  following  changes 
be  made  in  the  local  draft  board  structure: 
terms  of  office  of  draft  board  members  should 
be  fixed  and  limited;  boards  must  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  communities  they  serve; 
women  should  be  allowed  to  serve:  and  the 
number  of  local  boards  (over  4.000  today) 
should  be  reduced.  With  regard  to  the  latter 
suggestion.  AVC  recognized  that  reducing 
the  number  of  local  draft  boards  might  work 
a  hardship  on  those  who  cannot  easily  travel 
long  distances  to  regional  offices.  Therefore, 
AVC  suggested  that  consideration  must  be 
given  to  maintaining  local  offices  where  in- 
dividuals can  register  and  obtain  Information 
easily. 

AVC  also  seconded  the  Marshall  Commis- 
sion's recommendation  that  a  draft  regis- 
trant should  be  allowed  to  change  his  regis- 
tration under  appropriate  regtilatlons,  when 
he  changes  his  residence.  The  present  rigid 
system  causes  a  great  many  hardships  and 
Inconveniences  without  any  real  Justifica- 
tion except  that  this  Is  the  way  the  system 
Is  set  up. 

The  wide  latitude  of  Interpretation  of 
vaguely  worded  directives  from  the  national 
headquarters  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem has  resulted  In  tremendous  variation  In 
the  classification  of  registrants.  To  minimize 
this  lack  of  uniformity.  AVC  urged  the  estab- 
lishment of  uniform  mandatory  guidelines 
to  reduce  the  arbitrary  and  autonomous  ac- 
tions of  local  boards.  Another  reform  urged 
by  AVC  was  a  national  manpower  pool  or  a 
system  of  geographical  quotas  based  on  rele- 
vant demographic  factors.  This  would  Insure 
that  a  registrant  Is  not  being  penalized  be- 
cause he  is  registered  in  a  particular  state. 
The  way  the  system  has  worked,  state  quotas 
have  often  reflected  how  efficient  or  inefficient 
the  local  Jboards  are.  rather  than  any  rele- 
vant factors.  As  a  result  the  resident  state 
of  a  draft  registrant  can  determine  his 
induction. 

Protection  of  due  process 
One  of  the  major  reforms  that  AVC  called 
for  Is  relnstltutlng  due  process  for  draft 
registrants.  Dedicated  to  the  cause  of  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties,  this  organization 
has  fought  long  and  hard  to  extend  constitu- 
tional rights  to  all  citizens.  We  are  much 
concerned  that  young  men  who  turn  18  not 
be  denied  their  rights  Just  because  they 
become  eligible  for  the  draft.  AVC  urged  that 
draft  registrants  should  be  allowed  counsel 
at  all  steps  of  the  registration  process  and 
during  appeals.  Also,  we  called  for  full  In- 
formation and  counseling  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  draft  registrant  and  to  his  family. 
A  strengthening  of  the  appeals  procedures 
is  much  needed,  AVC  told  the  Congress,  In 
order  to  fully  protect  the  rights  of  draft 
registrants. 

AVC  endorsed  the  Department  of  Defense 
preference  for  taking  younger  men  first, 
always  permitting  them  to  finish  high  school. 
Proni  all  standpoints— Wreer,  family.  Jobs, 
schooling — it  Is  obvious  that  the  younger  the 
man,  the  less  disruptive  will  be  the  military 
service  period. 

An  end  to  educational  and  occupational 
deferments 
In  the  Interests  of  equity.  AVC  urged  the 
end  of  college  deferments,  both  on  an  under- 
graduate and  a  graduate  level;  however,  the 
student  should  be  permitted  to  finish  out 
his  school  year.  AVC  did  not  underestimate 
the  considerations  of  maintaining  essential 
professional  and  skilled  manpower  for  society, 
but  In  view  of  the  small  fraction  who  will  be 
required  to  serve,  AVC  suggested  that  this 
would  not  be  a  problem.  Weighing  the  ad- 
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vanUgM  of  keeping  the  "eUt«  group*"  In 
the  clvilUn  society,  with  thcjee  of  spreading 
the  burden  of  serving  the  nation  In  the  mili- 
tary, it  seemed  to  the  AVC  that  an  equal 
sharing  of  risks  was  more  In  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  a  democratic  society.  AVC  there- 
fore oppoeed  the  student  deferment  policy 
and  rejected  the  notion  that  an  educational 
group  easentUl  to  the  functioning  of  our 
industrial  society  would  be  destroyed  If  the 
student  deferment  wae  terminated. 

Recognising  that  a  transition  period  would 
be  needed  If  a  new  system  of  deferments 
was  adopted.  AVC  suggested  an  Interim 
period  of  up  to  two  years  to  permit  the  stu- 
dent population  to  adjust. 

Under  the  law  enacted  In  July.  1967,  stu- 
dent deferments  for  full-time  undergradu- 
ates was  made  mandatory  The  old  law  bad 
left  the  discretion  to  the  local  draft  boards; 
If  they  found  "It  was  In  the  national  in- 
terest," they  would  defer  him.  At  least,  m  the 
present  law  the  guideline  Is  uniform  and 
mandatory.  The  new  law,  however,  cut  out 
deferments  for  part  time  students.  Also,  the 
new  law  limits  graduate  deferments  In  cer- 
tain fields  of  study  "in  subJecU  neceesary 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  national  health, 
a&fetyi  -or  interest  as  are  Identified  by  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service  upon  the  advice 
of  the  National  Security  Council  "  It  is  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  a  serious  decline  of 
graduate  student  enrollment  unleaa  further 
categories  are  admitted. 

Regarding  occupational  deferments.  AVC 
urged  that  only  where  a  critical  shortage  of 
workers  existed  in  a  particular  field  should 
Individuals  receive  special  consideration.  AVC 
urged  the  President  to  Institute  a  full  man- 
power study  to  get  a  better  Idea  of  the 
human  resources  as  well  as  the  occupational 
needs  of  the  nation. 

AVC  reiterated  Its  conviction  that  a  draft 
■ystem  must  be  flexible  if  It  Is  to  be  work- 
able, and  whenever  needed,  a  system  of  stu- 
dent or  occupational  defermenta  could  be 
relnatltuted. 

Because  of  the  small  fraction  of  the  mili- 
tary manpower  pool  that  will  be  asked  to 
•erve,  AVC  accepted  the  Marshall  Commis- 
sion's recommendation  that  the  random 
method  of  selection  Is  the  fairest  way.  How- 
ever. AVC  warned  that  such  a  "lottery"  must 
be  so  devised  as  to  make  any  abuse  or 
tampering  Impossible. 

Alternative  systems  have  inherent  flawa 

Regarding  alternative  systems  to  the  "se- 
lective service"  system.  AVC  ruled  out  the 
alternative  of  universal  military  service,  not 
only  because  the  military  could  not  cope  with 
the  numbers  that  would  need  to  be  trained, 
but  also  because  It  would  Increase  the  size 
of  the  military  establishment. 

AVC  rejected  the  suggestion  that  an  alter- 
native non-mllltary  service  in  some  kind  of 
national  service  pros;ram  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  military  service  because  this  would  pro- 
vide another  haven  for  the  educated  and  the 
advantaged  from  the  draft.  Alternative  non- 
mllltary  service  would  only  make  the  in- 
equities greater,  and  narrow  even  further  the 
burden  of  sharing  Those  at  the  bottom  of 
the  social  ladder  do  not  and  would  not  have 
a  real  choice  or  a  genuine  alternative:  they 
would  not  be  admitted  to  the  Peace  Corps 
or  VISTA  because  of  the  high  standards. 
Therefore,  although  many  national  service 
programs  are  attractive,  AVC  predicts  they 
would  once  more  offer  more  choice  for  the 
"haves,"  and  leave  the  "have  nots"  without 
any  options. 

Regarding  the  larger  question  of  national 
service,  particularly  universal  national  serv- 
ice, AVC  suggested  that  this  concept  receive 
full  study  and  supi>orted  a  bill  which  would 
aet  up  a  Presidential  Commission  to  do  this. 
However.  AVC  pointed  out  that  the  draft  and 
national  service  are  separate  and  distinct 
Issues  and  that  to  connect  them  Is  to  do  a 
dlaeervlce  to  both.  The  draft  Is  a  means  of 


procuring  needed  military  manpower:  na- 
tional service  has  entirely  different  goals.  We 
urge,  therefore,  that  they  not  be  considered 
together,  but  each  In  the  contest  of  Its 
purpoaea  and  needs. 

The  voluntary  army  concept  ha«  received  a 
great  deal  of  attention  lately  and  seems  to 
have  a  great  appeal  to  a  great  number  of 
people,  among  them,  many  students.  AVC 
does  not  agree  that  a  voluntary  army  would 
be  better  than  a  'cltlxens'  army"  with  the 
latter'B  constant  movement  back  and  forth 
from  the  civilian  Into  the  military  and  from 
the  military  Into  the  civilian,  even  If  cost 
were  not  a  factor.  If  there  Is  anything  that 
would  be  a  threat  to  democratic  institutions. 
It  would  be  a  separate  elite  professional  army 
that  might  be  used  for  political  purposes. 
AVC  objects  to  the  institutionalizing  of  a 
totally  career  military  force  which  would  be 
distant  from  the  stirrings  of  the  civilian 
society.  Also,  there  is  a  real  question  whether 
a  professional  army,  once  established,  could 
be  maintained  under  civilian  control.  AVC 
pointed  out  that  the  volunteer  army  would 
probably  draw  In  the  disadvantaged,  those  to 
whom  the  civilian  society  has  offered  noth- 
ing. The  chances  are  that  the  inequity  of 
service  would  be  even  greater  than  now,  with 
heavy  proportions  of  enlisted  men  coming 
frotn  minority  groups,  while  the  officer  corps 
Is  drawn  from  a  white  college-educated  elite. 

In  Its  testimony  AVC  said:  "As  'citizens 
first,  veterans  second,'  and  former  draftees, 
we  endorse  the  concept  of  a  citizens'  army, 
with  a  constant  circulation  between  the  mili- 
tary and  the  non-mllltary  within  the  politi- 
cal and  social  framework  of  the  civilian 
society  as  our  firmest  bulwark  for  democratic 
tnsUtuUona." 

CONCLUBXOH 

The  draft  today  continues  as  one  of  the 
most  controversial  Institutions  in  American 
society.  For  several  years  there  have  been  in- 
creasing dissatisfactions  with  the  Inefficient, 
inequitable,  arbitrary,  and  dlscrixninatory 
manner  In  which  the  draft  system  haa  worked 
It  Is  therefore  shocking  and  almost  Incom- 
prehensible that  when  the  criticized  Selec- 
tive Service  law,  already  studied  by  a  Presi- 
dential Commission  whose  findings  called  for 
drastic  changes,  came  up  for  review  In  the 
Spring  of  1967.  an  even  more  arbitrary,  more 
discriminatory  law  emerged  than  was  there 
before.  Indeed,  some  of  the  protectlona  for 
conscientious  objectors  were  removed,  the 
President's  hands  were  tied  from  instituting 
a  lottery  system,  and  undergraduate  student 
defermenta  were  made  mandatory.  Thus,  the 
Congress  swept  the  major  Marshall  Commis- 
sion recommendations  Into  the  closet,  and 
came  up  with  a  worse  law  than  before.  On  the 
Senate  floor,  a  valiant  fight  was  led  by  Sena- 
tor Edward  Kennedy  to  revise  the  lll-con- 
celved  bill  that  came  out  of  the  Conference 
Committee,  but  to  no  avail.  It  Is  also  to  the 
credit  of  the  33  Senators  who  oppoeed  the 
Conference  Report  and  sought  some  of  the 
liberalizing  features  that  the  Marshall  Com- 
mission had  proposed,  even  though  they  lost. 

During  this  session  of  Congress.  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  Institute  drastic  reforms  In  the  Selec- 
tive Service  law.  AVC  supported  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's proposals  and  called  for  hearings. 
Needless  to  say.  neither  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  nor  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  saw  fit  to  hold  hearings, 
and  as  might  be  expected,  Senator  Kennedy's 
bin  has  succumbed  to  a  quiet  death  of  ne- 
glect. However,  one  bill.  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Edward  Long,  was  granted  the  spark  of 
life  through  hearings  held  by  a  Senate  Judi- 
ciary subcommittee.  This  bill  would  have  al- 
lowed draft  registrants  to  be  represented  by 
counsel.  A  very  limited  measure,  this  bill 
sought  to  provide  a  fragment  of  due  process 
now  denied  to  young  men  who  are  eligible  for 
the  draft  and  who  seem  to  lose  all  constitu- 
tional rights  when  they  become  18.  AVC  testi- 
fied for  It.  as  did  the  ACLU.  Its  fate,  however, 


was  predictable.  It  was  decisively  voted  down 
as  an  amendment  on  the  Senate  floor.  This  is 
the  story  of  draft  law  reforms  and  Congres- 
sional non-action  during  this  session  of  tb« 
Congress. 


VICE-PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATE 
EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr,  President,  many  can- 
didates for  high  national  office  In  this 
country  have  come  from  the  Chamber  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

One  of  those  who  has  comported  him- 
self with  a  dignity  and  a  humility  that 
should  cause  us  all  extreme  pride  In  this 
Institution  Is  the  able  Senator  from 
Maine.  Edmund  S.  Mvskie. 

Campaigns,  as  we  all  know  only  too 
well,  are  hectic,  harassing,  and  tiring.  It 
is  not  difficult  In  an  off  moment  to  make 
a  statement  or  to  do  something  In  a  mo- 
ment of  passion  that  Is  beneath  the  nor- 
mal dignity  of  a  public  official. 

In  this  respect,  no  one  has  conducted 
themselves  more  creditably,  with  more 
propriety,  yet  with  more  humility  and 
honesty  than  has  our  good  friend  and 
colleague  Ed  Muskie.  His  performance 
should  be  a  source  of  pride  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body — Democrat  or  Repub- 
lican. 

One  who  has  managed  to  capture  to 
some  degree  the  cheerful  yet  determined 
attitude  of  Senator  Muskie  in  this  cam- 
paign year  Is  the  distinguished  columnist 
Marquis  Chllds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  column 
by  Mr.  Chllds.  published  In  the  October 
7.  1968.  Washington  Post  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  RCWARDINO  EStPEalENCE  FOR  SENATOR  MCSKIE 

(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

Los  Ancklxs. — Crisscrossing  back  and  forth 
across  the  country,  Sen.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  S. 
Muskie  are  having  a  ball.  Grim  as  Democratic 
prospecu  are  and  demanding  as  the  schedule 
is,  the  candidate  for  Vice  President  readily 
concedes  that  never  before  haa  he  had  such 
a  fascinating  and  rewarding  experience. 

It  took  him  a  week  or  so  to  get  acclimated 
to  the  bright,  hot  glare  of  national  attention 
Cautious  and  underrated  at  the  start,  he  soon 
hit  his  stride.  His  relaxed  and  friendly  man- 
ner is  reflected  In  the  ever-increasing  crowds 
that  come  out  to  see  this  hitherto  unknown 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Again  and  again  this  reporter  has  heard 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  say.  "Of  all 
four  candidates  I  like  him  best."  Recognizing 
that  Muskie  is  one  of  the  few  pluses  in  his 
rugged  uphill  campaign.  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  has  given  him  a  free 
hand  to  direct  hla  own  course  with  a  mini- 
mum of  official  coordination. 

Early  in  the  game.  Muskie  acquired  a  gentle 
but  effective  way  with  hecklers.  First,  he  lis- 
tened. Then  as  he  began  to  do  at  Washing- 
ton, Pa.,  where  students  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College  were  booing  aid  to  educa- 
tion, he  got  a  leader  to  come  up  to  the  plat- 
form. What,  you're  booing  aid  to  education' 
Yoa,  who  are  college  students?  With  his  mild 
irony  he  reduced  them  to  silence. 

Granted,  of  course,  that  hla  hecklers  are 
nothing  like  as  noisy  and  persistent  as  the 
young  who  disrupt  Humphrey's  meetings. 
Muskie  carries  far  less  of  the  burden  of  blame 
as  the  young  see  it  for  the  Administration's 
Vietnam  policy.  His  is  a  new  face  In  a  year 
when  the  two  principals  are  old  faces  out  of 
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a  past  that  the  obstreperous  young  have  com- 
pletely rejected. 

The  Muskie  face  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  conditioning  of  environment.  Mrs. 
Alice  Longsworth,  one  of  the  sharpest  ob- 
servers of  the  Washington  scene  over  many 
decades  beginning  with  her  years  in  the 
White  House  with  her  father,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  remarked  the  other  day  that  while 
Muskie  is  only  a  generation  removed  from  a 
Polish  Immigrant  father,  he  looks  like  Leve- 
rett  Saltonstall.  One  of  the  last  of  the  New 
EIngland  'Vankees  in  public  life,  former  Sena- 
tor Saltonstall  of  Massachusetts  might  have 
sat  for  a  native  wood  carver  doing  the  craggy 
flgxirehead  for  the  prow  of  a  Yankee  clipper. 
This  observation  amuses  Muskie.  He  tells 
how,  after  his  graduation  from  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  he  was  Interviewed  be- 
cause he  had  such  a  rugged  New  England 
look.  FMnally  they  told  him  he  had  better  go 
back  to  Maine  because  obviously  he  had  a 
political  future  there. 

In  what  has  become  his  standard  speech, 
really  parts  of  three  separate  speeches  as- 
sembled In  various  ways  for  various  audi- 
ences, Muakle  talks  about  the  40,000,000  peo- 
ple who  at  the  turn  of  the  century  streamed 
into  this  country.  They  came  in  search  of 
freedom  and,  be  says  with  a  quiet  and  yet 
moving  dignity,  they  learned  how  to  be  free 
and  how  to  use  freedom.  There  are  forces, 
he  goes  on,  seeking  to  exploit  the  tensions 
and  fears  in  society  today,  to  build  walls  be- 
tween peoples,  and  that  can  only  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  democratic  system. 

One  of  the  flood  of  Immigrants  who  came 
to  the  land  of  promise  In  the  early  years  of 
the  century  was  Muskle's  father.  A  tailor  iji 
his  native  Poland,  the  father's  name  was 
originally  Marclszewskl.  But  when  be  ar- 
rived at  Ellis  Island  in  1903,  knowing  no 
English,  the  Immigration  officials  followed  a 
common  practice  and  wrote  him  down  as 
Muskie.  His  mother  was  a  native  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  where  many  Poles  had  settled. 

The  Muskie  success  story  follows  a  famil- 
iar American  pattern.  He  worked  his  way 
through  Bates  College  In  Maine,  made  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  and  went  to  Cornell  Law  School. 
Because  clients  were  scarce  In  WatervUle, 
Me.,  when  he  started  to  practice  law  he  went 
Into  politics.  For  a  Democrat  his  rise  In  Re- 
publican Maine  was  spectacular.  After  the 
legislature  he  served  two  terms  as  Governor. 
Following  a  nonpartisan  course  he  achieved 
with  a  Republican  legislature  a  number  of 
educational  and  economic  programs.  In  1958 
be  became  the  first  popularly  elected  Demo- 
cratic Senator  In  the  history  of  the  state. 

He  shows  no  signs  today — a  candidate  for 
the  second  highest  office  In  the  land — of 
pride  or  pomposity.  He  and  his  wife,  the  for- 
mer Jane  Gray,  laugh  over  the  fact  that  In 
one  day  they  occupied,  however  briefly,  three 
presidential  suites  In  hotels  In  three  sepa- 
rate cities.  But  as  he  moves  In  and  out  of  his 
chartered  Jet  with  official  parties  and  flag- 
waving  crowds  out  to  greet  him  at  each  stop, 
back  of  the  shock  of  surprise  still  evident — 
you  mean  all  this  Is  for  me? — Is  a  shrewd 
awareness  of  what  he  adds  to  the  beleaguered 
Democratic  ticket. 

Muskie  knows  how  telling  la  the  contrast 
with  Splro  Agnew,  the  Republican  vice  presi- 
dential candidate.  While  Agnew  Is  at  odds 
with  hla  traveling  press  over  Agnewlsms  that 
have  made  headlines.  Muskie  has  established 
a  friendly  rapport  with  the  reporters  who 
follow  him. 

Entertained  at  the  Governor's  Mansion  In 
Topeka.  Kans..  he  noticed  carved  In  the  stone 
of  the  fireplace  In  the  dining  room  the  fol- 
lowing Inscription  In  Latin:  Dum  spiro  spero. 
He  translated  It  from  his  parochial  school 
Latin  as  "While  I  breathe  there  Is  hope."  I 
haven't  dared  to  use  that  yet.  he  says  with  an 
Impish  grin. 


FBI  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
has  just  issued  its  annual  report  cover- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1968.  It  is  an  enlight- 
ening compilation  of  facts  by  Director 
John  Edgar  Hoover  and  should  be  of 
great  Interest  to  every  Member  of  the 
Congress. 

The  two-page  introduction  capsules 
highlights  from  all  of  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  report,  and  It  should  be  must 
reading  for  all  who  are  Interested  In  the 
No.  1  domestic  topic  in  this  Nation  today : 
namely,  law  and  order. 

I  also  found  the  section  beginning  on 
page  21,  entitled  "Protecting  Our  In- 
ternal Security,"  to  be  especially  valu- 
able and  revealing. 

It  points  out  that  'the  New  Left  move- 
ment has  mushroomed  into  a  major  secu- 
rity problem,  with  some  of  its  adherents 
talking  about  sabotage,  violence,  and  the 
forcible  destruction  of  certain  key  facili- 
ties." The  movement  is  described  as  "an- 
archistic and  nihilist." 

I  commend  Director  Hoover  for  this 
excellent  report,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  two  sections  to  which  I 
have  referred  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  FBI  report  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

INTRODUCTION 

The  fiscal  year  1968  was  one  of  great  chal- 
lenge and  accomplishment  for  the  FBI.  In 
spite  of  severe  burdens  arising  from  the  In- 
creasing onslaught  of  crime  and  uncon- 
scionable acts  of  hate  that  spewed  waves  of 
violence  throughout  the  Nation,  FBI  per- 
formance matched  its  responBlbllitles.  In 
many  important  areas  of  Its  Jurisdiction, 
FBI  effort  surmounted  impressive  goals  and 
established  new  records  of  achievement. 

More  than  13,000  convictions  which  led 
to  the  imposition  of  sentences  totaling 
nearly  45,000  years  attested  to  the  skill  and 
vigor  of  FBI  Investigative  response  to  viola- 
tions within  Ita  Jurisdiction.  Of  those  persons 
brought  to  trial  In  FBI  cases,  more  than  97 
percent  were  convicted  and  8  of  every  10 
of  those  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charges 
against  them. 

Surpassing  any  prevlotis  fiscal  period  In 
Its  60-year  history,  FBI  Investigations  ac- 
counted for  nearly  303  million  dollars  re- 
turned to  the  Government  In  fines,  savings, 
and  recoveries.  This  was  an  average  of  $1.55 
for  every  dollar  appropriated  for  FBI  oper- 
ations In  the  fiscal  year. 

The  organized  crime  syndicate — La  Cosa 
Nostra — and  Its  affiliate  underworld  organi- 
zations felt  the  sharp  thrust  of  FBI  Investi- 
gative efforts  which  netted  record  convic- 
tions of  281  hoodlum-vice  figtires  and  added 
to  a  growing  backlog  of  more  than  675 
persons  awaiting  Federal  prosecution  on 
charges  stemming  from  the  Bureau's  drive 
agalDfit  organized  crime.  FBI  criminal  in- 
telligence sources  developed  approximately 
300,000  Items  of  Information  which  enabled 
local,  state,  and  other  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  execute  more  than  790 
raids  which  resulted  In  the  arrests  of  4,100 
persons,  primarily  on  vice  and  gambling 
charges. 

Led  by  the  unprecedented  capture  of  31 
notorious  felons  on  the  "Ten  Most  Wanted 
Fugitives"  list,  FBI  probes  brought  about 
the  location  of  an  all-time  high  of  18,881 
fugitives  to  post  a  substantial  19  percent 
gain  over  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Record  criminal  assaults  against  financial 
Institutions    led    to    1,105    convictions    for 


Federal  bank  robbery,  burglary,  and  larceny 
violations.  During  the  course  of  FBI  In- 
vestigations over  22,000  stolen  cars  were 
recovered. 

Highlighted  by  a  relentless  FBI  search 
which  with  outstanding  international  police 
cooperation  traced  James  EarlRay,  the  ac- 
cused assassin  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
to  London,  England,  the  Bureau's  inquiries 
Into  reported  violations  of  the  Federal  Civil 
rights  laws  formed  a  major  area  of  FBI  com- 
mitments. 

Militant  and  growing  New  Left  forces,  In- 
fiated  with  success  over  their  leadership  role 
in  the  student  rebellions  at  leading  univer- 
sities, held  workshops  in  sabotage  last  June 
at  the  National  Convention  of  the  Studenu 
for  a  Democratic  Society — a  forerunner  in 
this  nihilist  movement. 

Continuing  Its  slavish  loyalty  to  the  ^vlet 
Union,  the  Communist  Party,  USA,  mounted 
concerted  opposition  to  United  States  for- 
eign commitments  and,  at  the  risk  of  con- 
siderable unrest  among  rank-and-file  Party 
members  who  held  other  sympathies,  blindly 
followed  Russian  interests  In  the  continu- 
ing Mid-East  crisis. 

FBI  assistance  to  the  law  enforcement  pro- 
fession reached  more  than  184.000  officers 
throughout  the  Nation  In  a  record  6.074 
police  training  schools  In  which  Bureau  In- 
structors participated  during  the  fiscal  year. 
This  was  In  addition  to  hundreds  of  law  en- 
forcement conferences  conducted  by  the  Bu- 
reau as  well  as  the  operation  of  the  FBI  Na- 
tional Academy  which  since  1935  has  grad- 
uated 5,335  select  police  career  officers  In  Its 
executlve-buUdlng  program. 
,  Meeting  the  expanding  and  complex  needs 
of  modern  law  enforcement,  the  FBI  Labora- 
tory and  FBI  Identification  Divisions  han- 
dled record  volumes  of  requests  for  examina- 
tions and  fingerprint  data — much  of  which 
was  for  local,  state,  and  other  Federal  law 
enforcement  agencies.  These  valuable  arms 
to  FBI  Investigative  capability  also  provided 
expert  scientific  personnel  who  served  as  In- 
structors In  all  areas  of  the  Bureau's  police 
training  programs. 

With  rapid  strides  toward  Its  goal  as  an 
Index  to  vital  law  enforcement  data  for  a 
50-state  high-speed  police  communications 
network,  the  FBI  National  Crime  Informa- 
tion Center  had  61  control  terminals  in  42 
states  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Since 
Its  founding  in  January,  1967,  the  Center's 
electronic  computer  has  compiled  over  one- 
half  million  records  which  have,  with  in- 
creasing frequency,  caused  the  solution  of  a 
serious  crime  or  the  apprehension  of  a  dan- 
gerous criminal  by  flashing  within  seconds, 
essential  data  to  law  enforcement  agencies 
throughout  the  land. 

While  FBI  accomplishments  measure 
supervisory  and  investigative  skill,  they  also 
gauge  the  fidelity,  bravery,  and  integrity  of 
the  nearly  16,000  employees  who  at  the  end 
of  the  year  held  a  variety  of  assignments  at 
Bureau  Headquarters,  the  FBI's  58  Field  Of- 
fices, and  12  liaison  posts  In  major  foreign 
countries. 

Protecting  Our  Internal  Security 
A  major  responsibility  of  the  FBI  Is  protect- 
ing the  Internal  security  of  the  United  States. 
By  Presidential  Directive  of  September  6, 
1939,  the  FBI  was  given  the  duty  of  correlat- 
ing Internal  security  Investigations.  This  di- 
rective called  upon  all  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  furnish  promptly  to  the  FBI  any  In- 
formation in  their  possession  regarding  es- 
pionage, sabotage  and  other  subversive 
activities. 

The  FBI's  investigations  are  designed  to 
gather  both  Intelligence  data  and  evidence 
which  can  be  used  In  legal  proceedings.  The 
FBI  also  has  the  responsibility  of  Immedi- 
ately disseminating  the  Information  It  has 
gathered  to  the  appropriate  officials  of  the 
Government, 
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If«W    L«rr    MOWMXNT 

The  New  Left  movement  has  mushroomed 
Into  a  major  security  problem,  with  some  o( 
Its  adherents  talking  about  sabotage,  vio- 
lence and  the  forcible  destruction  of  certain 
key  facilities.  Basically  a  college  student 
group,  the  New  Left  draws  Its  supporters  from 
a  motley  variety.  Including  beatniks,  hippies, 
disenchanted  Intellectuals,  young  faculty 
members  and  some  "overage"  students  still 
on  the  campus.  The  movement  Is  held  to- 
gether by  a  bitter  hatred  of  what  Is  called 
the  "Establishment,"  that  Is,  the  Institutions 
of  democratic  society.  This  hatred  Is  reflected 
by  Intense  opposition  to  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
the  draft,  the  ROTC.  military  recruiting  on 
campus,  and  the  participation  by  universi- 
ties in  military  research.  At  heart.  New  Left- 
ist philosophy  Is  anarchistic  and  nihilist. 

At  the  core  of  the  New  Left  movement  is 
an  organization  known  as  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  (SDS).  This  group  Is 
highly  militant  and  has  been  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  New  Left's  move  from  a  posi- 
tion of  "passive  dissent"  to  one  of  "active 
resistance."  The  SDS  has  been  the  striking 
arm  of  student  rebellions,  such  as  at  Colum- 
bia University  In  New  York  City,  where  vio- 
lence Erupted,  Including  the  kidnaping  of 
acadenllc' personnel,  the  seizure  of  buildings, 
and  the  destruction  of  property. 

The  concept  of  violence  as  an  Instrument 
to  destroy  the  existing  social  order  is  In- 
herent In  the  New  Left  as  It  Is  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  old-line  communists  who 
have  worked  for  years  to  undermine  this 
Nation.  Ous  Hall,  General  Secretary.  Com- 
munist Party,  USA,  has  described  the  SDS 
as  one  of  the  groups  the  Party  "has  going 
for  us."  Two  of  SDS's  recently  elected  na- 
tional officers  have  publicly  Identified  them- 
selves as  communists  "with  a  small  "c"  to 
signify  that  while  they  are  communists,  they 
are  a  brand  different  from  the  so-called  "Old 
Left"  Communist  Party.  USA. 

In  June.  1968.  the  SDS  held  Its  National 
Convention  at  Michigan  State  University, 
E^t  Lansing,  Michigan.  The  mood  was  one 
of  militancy,  referred  to  as  the  "Columbia 
Spirit."  meaning  the  aggressive  violence  of 
the  Columbia  University  riot.  One  of  the 
workshops  dealt  with  sabotage  and  explo- 
sives. The  participants  discussed  various 
devices  which  might  be  developed  for  use 
against  Selective  Service  facilities.  In  addi- 
tion, they  discussed  Molotov  cocktails  fired 
from  shotguns  and  combustible  materials 
and  bombs  which  might  be  directed  against 
communication  and  plumbing  systems. 
COMMUNIST  Acnvrnxs 

The  Communist  Party.  USA.  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City,  continued  Its 
effort  to  gain  respectability  in  the  Nation. 
The  Party  has  worked  unceasingly  to  en- 
courage Americans  to  accept  It  as  a  legiti- 
mate p>olltlcal  party  (which  It  Is  not)  and  as 
an  organization  which  works  for  the  best 
Interests  of  the  country  ( which  it  does  not ) . 

This  drive  for  respectability  has  been  but- 
tressed by  a  wide  variety  of  public  appear- 
ances by  top  leaders,  including  Gus  Hall, 
Herl>ert  Aptheker,  Henry  Winston,  and  oth- 
ers. The  Party  has  been  debating  a  Draft 
Program  (which  will  set  out  Its  poeition  on 
a  variety  of  topics  of  current  interest  and 
plans  to  nominate  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  at  a  Special  National 
Convention  scheduled  to  be  held  In  New 
York  City  during  the  first  week  of  July,  1968. 
The  Party  will  also  encourage  members  to 
run  for  public  office  In  local  and  state 
elections. 

Another  phase  of  the  Party's  drive  for  re- 
spectability was  the  effort  to  issue  a  new 
paper,  the  "Dally  World,"  which  will  replace 
"The  Worker."  The  "Daily  World"  is  to  be  a 
dally  paper  ("The  Worker"  was  issued  twice 
a  week)  and  will  be  designed  to  appeal  to 
noncommunlsts  also.  The  new  paper,  how- 
ever, is  being  edited  by  veteran  Party  mem- 


bers, Carl  Winter  and  John  Pittman.  and 
will  faithfully  follow  the  Party  line. 

The  Communist  Party.  USA.  during  the 
1968  fiscal  year  continued  to  oppose  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  giving  support  to  groups  and 
Individuals  advocating  similar  alms.  At  a 
press  conference  on  May  18.  1968.  in  Phila- 
delphia. Ous  Hall  indicated  that  campus 
troubles,  strikes,  and  even  the  PcxDr  People's 
March  are  part  of  the  communist  line.  The 
Party  Is  eager  to  Increase  Its  Influence  in 
the  labor  field.  A  Party  Industrial  Conference 
was  held  In  Chicago  In  April,  1968. 

Youth,  however,  continues  as  the  Party's 
key  target.  Michael  Zabarell.  National  Youth 
Secretary,  began  a  nationwide  tour  of  col- 
lege campuses  In  March,  1968,  primarily  in 
an  effort  to  enlist  student  support  for  the 
new  Marxist  paper,  "Dally  World." 

The  New  Left  movement  Is  of  considerable 
concern  to  the  Party.  The  Party  wants  to 
obtain  recruits  from  these  students,  many  of 
whom  talk  In  Marxist  terminology  and  detest 
democratic  institutions  with  a  passion  equal 
to  the  Party's.  However,  the  Party  realizes 
that  the  individualism  and  lack  of  amenabil- 
ity to  discipline  of  the  New  Leftists  provide 
problems.  Early  in  1958  the  Party  Issued  a 
"Youth  Resolution  on  the  New  Left"  which 
stated:  "We  communists  do  not  see  the  'New 
Left'  as  a  force  separate  and  apart  from  our 
Party  or  from  the  rich,  long  tradition  of  the 
American  left.  We  see  It  rather  as  an  out- 
growth of  the  seeds  we  and  others  helped  to 
sow." 

la  International  relations,  the  Party  fur- 
nished steadfast  support  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  On  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Bol- 
shevik Revolution  In  November.  1967.  the 
Communist  Party's  National  Committee  Is- 
sued a  statement  reaffirming  its  determina- 
tion to  work  for  American-Soviet  friendship 
and  for  the  triumph  of  "socialism"  In  the 
United  States.  While  in  Moscow,  as  the  leader 
of  the  official  Communist  Party  Jelegatlon 
to  the  anniversary  celebration.  Hall  de- 
nounced the  United  States  Government  In  a 
speech  at  the  Kremlin.  In  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict,  the  Party  backed  Moscow's  support 
of  the  Arabs  Hall  soon  found  that  there  was 
not  wholehearted  agreement  for  this  p)osl- 
tlon  and  was  forced  to  resort  to  disciplinary 
measures  to  quell  the  dissident  members  who 
came  out  in  support  of  Israel's  position. 

SPLINTER    GROUPS 

The  Ideological  conflict  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  ntimerous  pro-Chinese  "splinter" 
groups.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  militant 
is  the  Progressive  Labor  Party.  It  has  a  mem- 
liership  of  roughly  300  and  has  branches  In 
New  York  City,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 
and  other  cities.  Its  activities  during  the  past 
year  have  centered  around  racial  and  anti- 
Vietnam  issues. 

^trSVERSION     FROM     ABROAD 

The  Soviet  Union  and  its  European  allies 
continue  to  regard  the  United  States  as  a 
prime  espionage  target.  The  two  Soviet  in- 
telligence networks  directed  against  this 
country  are  the  KGB  (Committee  for  State 
Security)  and  GRU  (Soviet  MlllUry  IntelU- 
gence). 

A  Soviet  defector,  a  former  KGB  officer,  has 
stated  that  approximately  70-80  percent  of  all 
personnel  assigned  to  a  Soviet  diplomatic 
establishment  work  in  the  intelligence  field. 
There  are  two  Russian  diplomatic  establish- 
ments in  this  country:  the  Soviet  Embassy  In 
Washington.  DC.  and  the  Soviet  Mission  to 
the  United  Nations  In  New  York  City.  A  re- 
view of  the  number  of  Soviet  officials  in  this 
country  over  the  past  14  years  reveals  an  In- 
crease In  Soviet  diplomatic  personnel,  which 
also  means  more  intelligence  officers.  In  1954. 
for  example,  there  were  175  Soviet  officials: 
five  years  later,  In  1959,  the  number  had  in- 
creased by  more  than  100  and  there  were 
282.  By  1964,  the  figure  was  up  to  346;  and 


as  of  June  1,  1968,  there  were  573  Soviet 
officials  here. 

In  similar  fashion,  the  Soviet  satellite  na- 
tions have  targeted  their  Intelligence  serv- 
ices against  the  United  States.  For  example,  n 
Hungarian  defector  source  has  Indicated  th.it 
the  Hungarian  Intelligence  Service  considers 
the  United  States  as  its  prime  target.  The 
intertwining  of  the  Soviet  and  satellite  in- 
telligence services  is  evidenced  by  the  Soviet 
advisors  who  lend  counsel  and  assistance  tc 
their  satellites  at  a  headquarters  level  and 
by  the  liaison  maintained  In  the  United  States 
between  the  representatives  of  the  Soviets 
and  their  satellites. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  FBI  in  the  Cuban 
area  are  primarily:  (1)  the  penetration  of 
Cuban  intelligence  activities  in  the  United 
States;  and  (2)  the  identification  of  pro- 
Castro  individuals  and  organizations.  The 
Latin-American  Solidarity  Organization 
(LASO)  Conference  in  July  and  August.  1967. 
and  the  Cultural  Congress  In  January,  1968. 
were  held  in  Havana  specifically  for  planning 
ways  and  means  of  undermining  U.S.  Influ- 
ence throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  for  Infiltration  of  intelligence  agents  into 
the  U.S.  from  Cuba.  Therefore,  increased  vigi- 
lance has  been  necessary  In  this  regard. 

Red  China  continued  to  regard  the  United 
States  as  Its  Numl>er  One  enemy.  This  fact 
has  resulted  In  Chinese  communist  intelli- 
gence activities  in  this  country,  overt  as  well 
as  covert,  to  obtain  needed  material,  espe- 
cially In  the  sclentlflc  Held,  Communist  China 
continues  Its  extensive  efforts  to  collect  scien- 
tific and  technical  publications  from  the 
United  States  The  FBI  remains  alert  to  this 
danger. 

Major  objectives  of  Communist-bloc  repre- 
sentatives in  the  United  States 

Penetration — Intelligence  agencies;  Con- 
gress: Department  of  State;  technical  orga- 
nizations; Department  of  Defense;  anticom- 
munist  groups. 

Information — Military  research  and  devel- 
opment; nuclear,  missile  and  space  research 
and  development:  strategic  geographic 
areas;  Industrial  research  methods  and  pro- 
duction; defense  plans;  political  and  eco- 
nomic developments. 

Propaganda — Speeches:  press  releases: 
printed  material;  radio  and  TV  appearnces; 
personal  contacts;  delegations  and  visits  by 
officials. 

KLAN   AND    WHTTE    HA'TK    CROUPS 

The  FBI  devoted  great  effort  to  groups  and 
individuals  whose  programs  have  the  effect 
of  undermining  law  and  order. 

Fourteen  Klan-type  organizations  with  a 
combined  membership  of  approximately  12.- 
000  Individuals  were  under  investigation. 
The  largest  Klan  group  Is  the  United  Klans 
of  America,  Incorporated,  Knights  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  with  headquarters  In  Alabama. 
It  has  a  membership  of  approximately  10.000 
and  Is  headed  by  Impterial  Wizard  Robert 
Shelton.  who  was  convicted  on  September 
14.  1966.  of  contempt  of  Congress  for  falling 
to  produce  organizational  records  subpoena- 
ed by  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  Shelton  was  sentenced  to  one  year 
in  prison  and  fined  $1,000.  This  matter  Is 
presently  under  appeal. 

Another  prominent  Klan  organization  is 
the  White  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  In 
Mississippi.  It  was  organized  In  1964  under 
the  leadership  of  Imperial  Wizard  Sam  Bow- 
ers. In  October,  1967,  Bowers  was  convicted 
of  complicity  in  the  murder  of  three  civil 
rights  workers  (James  Chaney,  Andrew 
Goodman  and  Michael  Schwerner).  He  is 
presently  free  on  bond  awaiting  an  appeal  of 
ills  conviction. 

The  American  Nazi  Party's  head,  George 
Lincoln  Rockwell,  was  assassinated  In  Aug- 
ust. 1967,  In  Virginia.  Since  his  death,  the 
Party  has  closed  most  of  its  chapters  and 
only   a   small    contingent   remains    at    this 
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time.  Headquarters  are  located  in  Arlington, 
Virginia.  This  ^roup  espouses  hatred  against 
Negroes  and  Jews. 

RACIAL  STRITE  AND   RIOTING 

Basically,  the  FBI's  responsibility  In  this 
field  Is  the  development  and  dissemination  of 
Intelligence  information  while,  of  course, 
being  ever  alert  to  the  detection  of  violations 
of  Federal  law  over  which  It  has  Investigative 
Jurisdiction.  The  FBI  does  not  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  protect  jjersons  and  property  nor  does 
it  have  the  responsibility  to  police  or  control 
riotous  conditions. 

Intelligence  data  indicated  a  growing  mili- 
tancy on  the  part  of  black  extremists.  Em- 
boldened Negro  agitators  and  revolutionaries 
such  as  Stokely  Carmichael  are  coming  to  the 
forefront  In  Negro  communities.  Their  appeal 
to  destructive  action  and  guerrilla  warfare 
has  intensified  a  mood  of  lawlessness  among 
sympathetic  followers,  thereby  increasing  the 
potential  for  violence. 

The  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr..  on  April  4.  1968.  was  seized  upon 
by  militant  and  criminal  elements  in  Negro 
areas  throughout  the  country  as  an  excuse 
to  riot.  loot,  vandalize,  burn,  and  kill.  These 
outbreaks  resulted  In  37  deaths,  Injuries  to 
thousands  of  persons,  and  millions  of  dollars 
in  property  damage. 

Certain  organizations  claiming  to  be  civil 
rights  groups  but  which  In  fact  preach  hatred 
for  the  white  race,  demand  immunity  from 
laws,  and  advocate  violence,  constitute  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  our  country's  Internal  security. 

Among  such  groups  Is  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee,  formerly 
headed  by  Stokely  Carmichael  and  later  H. 
Rap  Brown.  On  May  22,  1968,  Brown  was 
found  guilty  of  violating  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  and  was  sentenced  to  five  years  In  prison 
and  fined  $2,000.  He  Is  free  on  bond  pending 
appeal  of  his  case.  Brown  has  also  been  in- 
dicted on  a  charge  of  assaulting  and  Intimi- 
dating a  Federal  officer  and  obstruction  of 
Justice.  In  addition,  he  has  been  indicted  by 
the  State  of  Maryland  on  charges  of  arson  and 
Inciting  to  riot  arising  out  of  the  racial  dis- 
turbance In  Cambridge,  Maryland,  In  July, 
1967.  He  is  presently  free  on  bond  awaiting 
trial  on  the  above  charges. 

Another  such  organization  is  the  Blac 
Panther  Party,  which  was  founded  as  th_i 
Black  Panther  Party  for  Self-Defense  at  Oak- 
land, California,  in  December.  1966,  for  the 
alleged  purpose  of  combating  police  brutality 
and  uniting  militant  black  youth.  The  po- 
litical philosophy  of  its  leaders  is  based  on 
the  writings  of  Mao  Tse-tung  and  black  revo- 
lutionary writers.  They  advocate  the  use  of 
guns  and  guerrilla  tactics  to  end  their  alleged 
oppression. 

The  Revolutionary  Action  Movement  is  a 
small,  secret.  all-Negro  group  inspired  by 
Robert  F.  Williams  and  the  militant  Chinese- 
communist  line.  Williams,  an  FBI  fugitive, 
has  been  in  exile  since  1961,  first  In  Cuba  and 
more  recently  In  Red  China.  He  is  presently  In 
Tanzania  and  has  Indicated  a  desire  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States.  He  advocates 
achieving  Negro  rights  by   violence. 

The  question  of  foreign  Influences  In  the 
black  natlonsilist  movement  is  a  matter  of 
grave  concern,  and  information  has  been  de- 
veloped showing  foreign  Involvement  in  vary- 
ing degrees. 

COMMENDATION  OF  JOHN  HORNE, 
CHAIRMAN,  FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN 
BANK  BOARD 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  who  is  neces- 
sarily absent  today,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  statement  prepared  by  him  commend- 
ing John  Home,  chaurman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   by    Senator   Tower 

Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  |Mr.  Spark- 
man)  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  has  Just  recently  In  this 
body  commended  John  Home,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

I.  too,  have  reason  to  commend  Mr.  Home 
and  all  members  of  the  Board  for  their  leg- 
islative and  administrative  helpfulness  to 
the  Committee.  Under  Mr.  Home's  leader- 
ship, I  have  found  the  Board  to  be  most 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Industry  and  how  those  prob- 
lems affect  the  homebuildlng  industry  as 
well  as  the  effect  they  have  on  the  share- 
holders of  the  Savings  and  Loan  institutions. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Housing  Subconrmiittee.  I  can  speak  with  a 
knowing  appreciation  of  the  part  Mr.  Home 
and  his  Board  have  played  In  assisting  with 
measures  which  successfully  helped  with  re- 
cent money  shortages  in  the  housing  mort- 
gage market. 

The  great  growth  in  the  Savings  and  Loan 
Industry  since  its  origin  many  years  ago, 
making  It  a  most  lmp>ortant  element  In  our 
total  banking  service  system,  has  been  due 
to  dedicated  men  of  the  caliber  of  John 
Home,  whose  strong  leadership  has  brought 
much   credit   to   the   FHLBB. 


IMPORTATION     OF    WATER     FROM 
CANADA 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day of  last  week  I  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Proj- 
ects Act  to  permit  a  recoruialssance  study 
of  water  importation  from  Canada  or 
Alaskan  sources  into  the  United  States. 
Such  a  study  has  been  precluded  by  the 
language  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Projects  Act,  which 
was  intended  only  to  prohibit  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  importing  water  from 
the  Columbia  River  Basin  into  the  Col- 
orado River  Basin,  but  which  is  broad 
enough  to  preclude  other  water  recon- 
naissance studies  as  well. 

In  introducing  my  amendment,  I 
made  the  point  that  water  importation 
from  Canada  is  no  longer  merely  the  sub- 
ject of  acadenilc  discussion,  but  that 
many  Canadian  water  experts  and  offi- 
cials now  recognize  that  Canadian  water 
can  be  marketed  to  the  United  States 
on  a  sustained  yield  basis,  and  at  a 
considerable  profit  to  the  Canadian  prov- 
inces involved,  and  that  these  officials 
are  indicating  a  growing  readiness  to 
talk  about  water  importation. 
'  This  latter  fact  was  brought  out  very 
clearly  in  an  article  and  an  editorial 
which  appeared  on  September  18  in  the 
Deseret  News,  a  distinguished  newspaper 
published  in  Salt  Lake  City.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  and  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Canada    Willing    To    Discuss    Water    fob 
United  States 

(By  Dexter  C.EUls) 
Canadian  officials  have  done  an  about- 
face  and  are  now  showing  a  "surprising 
willingness"  to  talk  about  diverting  some 
of  their  surplus  water  to  the  arid  Western 
United  States,  Gov.  Calvin  L.  Rampton 
was  told  Tuesday  afternoon. 


The  message  came  from  Lewis  G.  Smith  of 
Denver,  a  private  water  engineer,  who  has 
developed  a  plan  to  reverse  the  flow  of  the 
Mackenzie  River  in  the  Northwest  Territory 
of  Canada  and  make  it  run  south  down  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Treach  Into  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Smith  visited  the  governor  as  part 
of  his  campaign  to  win  support  for  his  pro- 
gram from  among  the  17  western  states 
which  win  urgently  need  great  amounts  of 
additional  water  in  coming  years. 
AN  explosion 
When  the  grandiose  North  American 
Power  and  Water  Alliance  (NAPWA)  plan  to 
tap  Canadian  water  sources  was  announced 
several  years  ago.  It  caused  somewhat  of  an 
"explosion." 

Top  officials  In  Canada  said  "never." 
However,  now  they  are  realizing  that  un- 
less   they    make    arrangements    to    market 
their    surplus    water    relatively    soon,    they 
may  miss  the  t>oat,  Mr.  Smith  said. 

The  thirsty  states  may  turn  to  desallniza- 
tlon  or  other  sources,  he  explained. 
explain  program 
Mr.  Smith  was  in  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
Canada,  recently  to  explain  his  program  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  there  which  la 
vltaUy  concerned  with  development  of  water 
for  the  vast  wheat-growing  prairies  In  that 
vicinity. 

He  said  he  has  been  Invited  back  to  explain 
his  program  to  a  broader  array  of  Canadian 
officialdom. 

Also,  he  and  Jay  R.  Bingham,  director  of 
the  Western  States  Water  Council,  will  visit 
Friday  with  Canadian  natural  resource  offi- 
cials in  Winnipeg. 

establish  contacts 
Mr.  Bingham  said  his  visit  is  to  establish 
contacts   with    his   counterparts   in    Canada 
and  does  not  constitute  endorsement  of  Mr. 
Smith's  plan  by  the  Council. 

Mr.  Smith  said  Canada's  Interest  In  his 
plan  stems  from  two  factors.  It  would  divert 
water  southeastward  to  where  it  is  needed  In 
Canada,  and  would  provide  financing  which 
the  Canadians  cannot  generate  on  their  own. 
Gov.  Rampton  appeared  greatly  interested 
as  Mr.  Smith  explained  his  proposal. 

However,  he  questioned  the  idea  that  the 
U.S.  government  might  become  interested 
since  a  lO-year  moratorium  has  been  placed 
on  any  federal  studies  to  augment  water  for 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  recently  passed 
by  Congress. 

Mr.  Smith  said  he  hoped  Canadian  officials 
would  support  the  plan  to  utilize  U.S.  funds 
for  developing  the  Canadian  prairies  as  well 
as  helping  the  U.S.  If  they  do,  the  American 
government  might  become  Interested. 

The  plan  would  not  take  any  water  from 
the  Columbia  River  system,  but  might  add  to 
it.  Mr.  Smith  said. 

Gov.  Rampton  said  that  a  lead  time  of  25 
years  is  needed  to  obtain  water  for  future 
needs.  If  the  U.S.  waits  until  the  need  be- 
comes acute,  the  price  of  water  from  Canada 
would  increase  accordingly. 

Mr.  Smith  said  180  million  acre  feet  of  wa- 
ter from  the  Mackenzie  River  now  flows 
northward  and  Is  wasted  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean. 

His  plan  would  divert  an  undetermined 
amount  southward,  with  some  being  used  by 
Canada  and  the  rest  flowing  down  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Trench  Into  a  natural  reservoir  on 
the  southwest  border  of  Montana. 

From  this  50  mllllon-acre-foot  Impound- 
ment, made  by  darning  Centennial  Valley,  the 
water  would  fan  out  In  natural  and  man- 
made  channels  to  the  arid  southwest. 

He  said  it  Is  "surprising  how  simple  "  the 
water  could  be  diverted  and  made  to  flow 
along  natural  channels. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  much  of  the  Canadian 
opposition  to  NAWAPA  was  based  on  the  fact 
that   It   would   flood   the   Rocky   Mountain 
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Trench  to  great  depth  and  destroy  recrea- 
tional values. 

His  plan,  he  explained,  would  raise  the  wa- 
ter level  In  the  trench  only  a  few  feet  and 
would  not  Interfere  with  recreational  uses. 

Mr.  Smith  explained  that  some  of  the  Can- 
adian water  would  be  diverted  Into  the  upper 
Oreen  River  and  would  be  available  for  shale 
oil  development  In  eastern  Utah  and  Wyo- 
ming. Much  of  the  revenue  to  pay  oti  con- 
struction costs  would  be  expected  to  come 
from  this  source,  he  added. 


Canada   Watek    Imports   Couvd  Solvk 
Shortages 
Grandiose  plans  to  Import  water  from  Can- 
ada and  even  Alaska  for  the  thirsty  Western 
States  are  not  new. 

Over  the  years.  13  inter-reglonal  plans  and 
eight  international  in  scope  have  been  pro- 
posed. Among  the  most  ambitious  was  the 
North  American  Water  and  Power  Alliance 
plan  proposed  to  Congress  in  1964  which  en- 
visioned diverting  110  million  acre-feet  of 
water  from  rivers  In  Alaska,  the  Yukon,  and 
aritisl\  Columbia  at  a  cost  of  $100  billion. 

Now  somes  the  Smith  Plan  proposed  by 
Lewis  b  Smith,  a  water  resources  engineer 
who  resigned  from  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion to  pursue  efforts  to  divert  185  million 
acre-feet  from  the  Mackenzie  and  Llard  riv- 
ers for  distribution  In  the  U.S.  and  southern 
Canada. 

Smith's  conceptual  plan,  however,  has  def- 
inite chances  of  succeeding  where  the 
NAWAPA  plan  failed  First,  it  would  divert 
much  of  the  water  supply  to  southern  Ca- 
nadian farms,  allowing  population  buildups 
In  that  area  away  from  the  crowded  Eastern 
areas. 

Second,  it  would  help  finance  the  Cana- 
dian projects  by  the  sale  of  water  to  the 
US.  some  38  million  acre-feet  annually.  And 
third,  it  would  raise  the  level  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Trench  only  a  few  feet.  Canadians 
were  especially  incensed  at  the  NAWAPA 
'  ^  plan  to  make  a  vast  reservoir  out  of  this 
primitive  Canadian   waterway. 

Smith's  Western  States  Water  Augmenta- 
tion Concept — the  full  title  for  his  plan — 
would  cost  approximately  $60  billion  to  de- 
liver 38  minion  acre-feet  to  Montana's  Cen- 
tennial Valley,  envisioned  as  a  50  million 
acre-foot  storage  area,  and  another  $25  bil- 
lion  for   the  secondary  distribution  system. 

To  be  sure,  several  other  sources  of  water 
are  available:  Desallnlzatlon.  reclaimed  Mis- 
sissippi River  water,  and  others  But.  claims 
Smith,  none  offers  the  feasibility  of  Cana- 
dian imports. 

However,  they  apply  some  leverage  to  the 
Canadians  that  their  great  water  resources 
might  be  bypassed  In  favor  of  other  water 
sources  If  they  delay  much  longer. 

Utah  would  benefit  by  water  Imports  Into 
the  Green  River,  part  of  which  could  be 
used   for  statewide  distribution. 

The  Smith  plan  has  much  to  recommend 
it,  although  It  is  admittedly  a  long-range 
view  in  its  early  conceptual  stages.  Never- 
the  less,  it  plants  the  idea  more  firmly  that 
the  water-parched  Western  States  may  have 
to  turn  to  Canada's  vast  resources  to  supply 
expanding  populations  during  the  next 
century. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARGARET  MAYER. 
REPORTER  OF  THE  DALLAS 
TIMES- HERALD 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  who  is  neces- 
sarily absent  today.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  statement  prepared  by  him  relative 
to  Margaret  Mayer,  a  reporter  of  the 
Dallas  Times-Herald. 

There  being   no  objection,  the  state- 


ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sfatemknt  bt  M*.  Towiai 

Mr.  President.  It  has  been  my  very  great 
privilege  both  in  Washington  and  in  Texas 
to  work  with  Margaret  Mayer,  now  of  the 
Dallas  Times-Herald.  I  can  testify  from  ex- 
perience that  she  Is  one  of  the  most  astute 
and  accomplished  reporters  covering  this  or 
any  other  town.  She  Is  fearless  and  she  la 
fair.  I  wish  we  had  more  like  her.  and  I  think 
the  Washington  Press  Corps  feels  the  same 
way.  Texans  are  particularly  lucky  to  have 
her  working  for  them  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capitol. 

I  am  pleased  that  Editor  and  Publisher 
magazine  has  honored  her  In  a  recent  article 
which  sums  up  her  distinguished  career  and 
continuing  service.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Recois  for  the  Information  of  Senators  and, 
I  hope,  as  an  inspiration  to  young  Journalists 
throughout  the  nation: 

She  Keeps  a  Bead  oh  Texans  in  District  of 

Columbia 

(By  Luther  A.  Huston) 

Washington. — The  Sunday  that  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  announced  he  would  not  be  a  can- 
didate for  reelection.  Margaret  Mayer  was 
out  m  the  wilds  of  Maryland.  But  she  heard 
the  news,  dashed  into  Washington  and  wrote 
four  stories,  all  of  which  made  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Dallas  Times-Herald. 

At  the  late  lamented,  or  lamentable.  Demo- 
cratic Convention  in  Chicago  she  was  in 
charge  of  a  four-man  staff,  that  included  her 
managing  editor,  and,  she  says,  "we  did  a 
damn  good  Job."  Her  staff  kept  out  of  trou- 
ble, did  not  get  beaten  up  by  cops,  gave  the 
Times-Herald  comprehensive  coverage  of  the 
general  news  of  the  convention  and  the  par- 
ticular news  of  the  Texas  delegation.  She 
wrote  the  leads. 

In  a  way.  Margaret  Mayer  had  a  hand  In 
shaping  the  political  career  of  Ljrndon  B. 
Johnson.  She  covered  his  final  campaign  for 
Congress  In  1946  and  his  senatorial  campaign 
In  1948.  and  In  1950  she  left  Austin  and 
went  to  work  for  Senator  LBJ  in  Washing- 
ton. 

"But  I  wasn't  cut  out  for  that  sort  of 
work."  she  said.  "I  was  a  newspaper  woman 
and  I  wanted  to  get  back  to  It.  So.  after 
three  months,  I  quit  and  went  back  to  Texas 
as  state  capltol  correspKDndent  for  the  Dallas 
Times-Herald."  She  stayed  In  Austin  as  the 
Tlmes-Herald's  correspondent  for  16  years 
and  came  to  Washington  as  that  paper's  cor- 
respondent In  1966. 

Margaret  Mayer  is  as  Texan  as  a  cowboy 
hat  or  a  longhom.  She  was  born  in  that 
state,  attended  the  University  of  Texas 
School  of  Journalism  and  went  to  work  for 
the  Austin  American-Statesman  after  college. 

"That  was  in  war  time,"  she  says,  "and 
a  lot  of  the  boys  were  going  off  to  war.  The 
girls  were  getting  the  Jobs  the  boys  were 
leaving." 

COVERED    TEXAS   POLITICS 

At  any  rate,  she  started  covering  Texas 
politics  in  1944  and  has  been  at  it  ever  since 
without  any  serious  competition  from  the 
boys  who  came  back  from  war  or  have  en- 
tered the  field  since. 

Twice  she  has  left  Journalism.  The  first 
time  was  In  1949  when  she  took  a  leave  of 
absence  from  the  Austin  papers  and  went  to 
Vienna  In  the  War  Department's  information 
service.  That  service  was  phased  out  after  a 
year  and  taken  over  by  the  State  Department, 
eventually  becoming  the  U.S.  Information 
Service,  so  she  came  back  to  Austin  as  a  re- 
porter for  a  few  months  until  she  Joined 
Lyndon  Johnson's  staff  in  1960. 

For  15  years  she  was  the  Tlmes-Herald's 
one-woman  bureau  In  Austin  and  for  almost 
three  years  she  has  been  the  paper's  one- 
woman  bureau  In  Washington. 


"I'm  used  to  being  a  one-woman  bureau." 
she  says,  "and  I  like  it.  I  love  the  freedom  I 
have  and  the  freedom  I  am  given  by  my 
newspaper.  It  may  be  that  o\ir  Ideas  do  not 
always  coincide  but  It  Is  an  enjoyable 
relationship." 

A  cardinal  principle  of  Margaret  Mayer's 
newspaper  code  Is  that  a  reporter  stays  on 
the  Job  until  It  Is  done.  She  Is  scornful  of 
time-clock  reporters  and  the  eight-hour  day. 

"The  eight-hour  day  is  something  I  have 
never  known,"  she  said.  "The  Sunday  Presi- 
dent Johnson  announced  his  non-candidacy 
was  a  day  off  for  me  but  I  was  on  the  Job 
15  minutes  after  I  heard  the  announcement 
and  stayed  there  until  the  first  edition 
started  to  roll.  In  Chicago  I  worked  around 
the  clock.  I  work  until  the  Job  Is  done  and 
I  could  no  more  walk  away  from  a  story 
that  Is  developing  than  I  could  walk  away 
from  a  person  bleeding  In  the  street." 

Miss  Mayer  has  a  lot  of  chores  to  do  for  her 
paper.  Her  first  priority,  of  course  Is  her  fel- 
low-Texan, Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson.  Second 
priority  Is  the  Texas  delegation  In  Congress. 
These  are  general  news  assignments,  produc- 
ing stories  to  supplement  wire  service  cover- 
age on  news  of  regional  interest. 

In  addition  to  general  news  coverage,  how- 
ever, she  writes  a  once-a-week  editorial  page 
column  interpretive  of  events  related  to 
Texas  politics  and  InteresU.  For  the  Sunday 
paper  she  does  a  column  made  up  of  half 
a  dozen  Items — something  like  Newsweek's 
Periscope  column — but  beamed  on  events 
related  to  Texas  and  Texans.  Although  she 
Is  not  a  "woman's  page  reporter"  she  also  does 
a  Sunday  column  covering  the  social  activi- 
ties of  Texans  In  the  Capital. 

One  of  the  "society"  columns  she  wrote 
may  have  blighted  the  political  career  of  a 
bright  young  man  who  had  Expirations  to  be 
governor  of  Texas.  Bill  D  Moyers  then  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  press  secretary,  had  guberna- 
torial aspirations.  He  also  was  an  expert  In 
cooking  Texas  dishes  and  he  was  In  charge  of 
the  food  at  a  Jet-set  charity  ball  in  Wash- 
ington Miss  Mayer  wrote  about  it  in  her 
column  and  the  story  got  back  to  the  rather 
stodgy,  backwoods  area  of  Texas  from  which 
came  Moyer's  major  p>olltlcal  support.  "The 
story  killed  him  In  Texas  politics."  she  said, 
so  he  turned  to  New  York  and  a  Job  as  pub- 
lisher of  Newsday  from  which  vantage  point 
he  sUU  might  launch  a  poUtlcal  career— but 
not  In  Texas. 

Miss  Mayer  occupies  the  ofBce  from  which 
Liz  Carpenter  worked  when  she  was  a  very 
competent  member  of  the  Carpenter  News 
Bureau  before  she  became  Lady  Bird  .Tohn- 
son's  press  secretary  Uz  and  Margaret  were 
In  Journalism  school  together  She  does  not 
expect  Mrs.  Carpenter  to  rejoin  the  Carpen- 
ter Bureau,  headed  by  Les  Carpenter,  her 
husband,  but  thinks  rather  she  may  try  the 
lecture  circuit. 

Miss  Mayer,  however,  expects  to  continue 
writing  national  and  Texas  news — political 
and  general — from  her  National  Press  Build- 
ing office.  "I  like  what  I  do,"  she  declares. 
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THE  CZECHOSLOVAK  CRISIS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  often 
helpful  to  have  an  opportunity  to  view 
world  events  from  the  perspective  of  an 
informed  citizen  of  another  nation. 

Such  an  opportunity  was  given  to  me 
recently.  I  read  a  speech  by  Asoka 
Mehta,  one  of  India's  outstanding  po- 
litical leaders  and  thinkers. 

Since  independence  In  1947,  as  leader 
of  the  Socialist  Party  and  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  Party.  Asoka 
Mehta  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  In- 
dia's economic  development. 

During  the  vigorous  debate  over  the 
Czechoslovak  crisis  in  the  Lok  Sabha. 
the  lower  House  of  Parliament.  Asoka 


Mehta  broke  rank  with  his  party,  voting 
to  condemn  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
for  their  heinous  action  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Asoka  resigned  from  his  Cabinet 
position  as  Minister  of  Petroleum  and 
Chemicals. 

This  courageous  speech  permits  us  to 
see  the  Czech  crisis  through  the  eyes  of 
an  Asian.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Speech  on  Czechoslovakia  by  Shri  Asoka 
Mehta  in  the  Lok  Sabra  on  August  30,  1968 
I  am  very  grateful  to  my  friend  Shrl  Suren- 
dranath  Dwlvedy  for  giving  us  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  our  concern  for  and  sol- 
idarity with  Czechoslovakia. 

Why  are  we  bo  concerned  about  Czecho- 
slovakia? Because  of  its  history.  Its  long  his- 
tory of  struggle  for  freedom,  of  a  profoundly 
rich  culture  and  traditions  of  which  any 
country  can  be  proud.  We  are  concerned  with 
Czechoslovakia  because  we  have  enjoyed  the 
valued  friendship  of  that  country:  It  rushed 
to  our  help  when  we  were  in  difficulties,  to 
strengthen  our  defences;  it  has  helped  us  to 
build  up  our  economy. 

I  know  something  about  it  because  for  a 
period  of  time  I  was  Co-chairman  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  between  India  and 
Czechoslovakia.  We  are  more  concerned  about 
Czechoslovakia  because  there  a  struggle  of 
paramount  Importance  Is  being  waged  and 
people  are  struggling  to  make  socialism — 
or,  the  proper  word  is  communism — humane. 
It  is  the  effort  at  giving  humanity.  Impart- 
ing humanity,  into  communism  that  evokes 
our  admiration. 

It  is  not  only  a  struggle  for  humane  com- 
munism; It  is  also  a  struggle  for  humane 
International  order.  Between  nations  and  be- 
tween peoples,  there  has  got  to  be  a  civilised 
code  of  behaviour,  a  code  of  behaviour  which 
would  evoke  the  allegiance  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury man.  Because  it  Is  that  kind  of  struggle 
that  Is  being  waged  there,  that  as  soclalUts 
we  are  deeply  and  profoundly  concerned. 

Sometimes,  It  is  said:  why  Is  it  that  some 
of  us  take  such  keen  interest  where  the  com- 
munist countries  are  Involved?  The  reason  Is 
very  simple.  Those  who  claim  to  be  the  wave 
of  the  future  have  to  maintain  standards 
which  have  to  be  very  different  from  those 
who  are  only  the  backwaters  of  the  past. 

The  communists  claim  to  be  the  wave  of 
the  future.  We  are  entitled  to  Judge  them 
by  the  standards  that  history  demands  of  us. 
In  this  House  there  are  many  of  us  who 
are  friends  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  have  my- 
self had  various  opportunities  of  dealing  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  but  for 
the  changed  circumstances  I  had  already 
planned  a  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  next 
month.  Therefore,  there  Is  no  question  of 
our  not  being  friendly  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Because  we  are  friendly  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
it  becomes  all  the  more  necessary  that  when 
that  country  makes  a  grievous  mistake,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  voice  our  protest  and  our 
deep  regret. 

Czechoslovakia  has  many  lessons  to  teach 
us.  When  the  people  are  endowed  with  a 
purpose  and  when  the  peopile  are  able  to 
have  a  leadership  that  is  committed  to  a 
cause,  nobody  Is  able  to  cow  them  down. 

There  are  many  colleagues  of  mine  In  this 
House  who  are  constantly  worried  about 
arms.  They  do  not  know  what  will  happen 
to  India  If  we  do  not  get  all  the  arms  that 
we  need.  I  too  am  concerned  about  my  coun- 
try's defence.  But  It  is  not  arms  that  will 
ultimately  save  a  people;  It  Is  the  mind  and 
the  heart  of  the  people  themselves. 

If  there  Is  one  country  In  the  world  that 
teaches  this  lesson  that  when  the  people  are 
united,  when  they  are  filled  with  noble  pur- 
poses, when  their  groupings  are  graced  with 


a  goal  and  when  they  have  a  leadership 
which  Is  able  to  Inspire  them,  even  the 
mightiest  army  Is  not  able  to  do  anything, 
that  Is  Czechoslovakia.  Trying  to  shape  our 
policies  In  the  quest  of  arms  may  have  va- 
lidity up  to  a  point.  But  when  we  are  con- 
cerned with  deep  and  profound  Issues,  we 
must  ultimately  anchor  our  hopes  in  the 
unity  and  the  faith  of  our  people  and  not 
In  borrowed  arms. 

Then  again,  Czechoslovakia:  whatever  has 
happened,  It  was  said  that  10  days  shook  the 
world  in  1917,  two  days  shook  the  world  in 
1968.  In  these  two  days,  the  people  of  Czech- 
1968.  In  these  two  days,  the  people  of  Cze- 
oslovakla  have  shown  that  given  the  unity 
they  are  able  to  assert  their  win  to  a  great 
extent.  If  they  have  not  succeeded  fully.  It  Is 
because  we  have  failed  them:  It  Is  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  who  have  been  somewhat 
mute  in  their  support  to  the  people  of  Czech- 
oslovakia. 

We  salute  them  for  their  solidarity, 
strength,  determination  and  the  dedication 
that  they  have  shown.  It  is  our  failure.  Let 
us  accept  that  at  this  critical  hour,  when 
people,  not  with  arms  but  with  their  bare 
bodies,  with  their  hearts  and  minds,  were 
trying  to  oppose  aggression  and  tyranny, 
we  did  not  stand  up  for  them. 

This  is  our  sovereign  Parliament,  and  1 
would  therefore  like  to  Invite  your  attention 
to  what  the  National  Assembly  of  Czecho- 
slovakia had  to  say  on  the  28th  of  August 
It  adopted  a  resolution.  I  wish  It  were  pos- 
sible for  me  to  read  the  entire  text  of  It  and 
let  It  form  part  of  the  records  of  this  House, 
but  I  win  read  only  two  paragraphs  from  it: 
"The  National  Assembly  considers  forth- 
with the  occupation  of  the  Czechoslovak  So- 
cialist Republic  by  the  armed  forces  of  the 
five  Warsaw  Treaty  countries  as  illegal  and 
contrary  to  international  treaties  and  In  vio- 
lation of  the  United  Nations  Charter  as  well 
as  the  Warsaw  Treaty." 
It  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  National  Assembly  Insists  on  uncom- 
promising pursuance  of  the  principles  and 
policies  proclaimed  and  adopted  In  the  Ac- 
tion Programme  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  Programme  of  the 
Government.  The  Members  of  the  National 
Assembly  pledge  that  they  will  do  their  ut- 
most to  keep  the  process  of  democratlsatlon 
continued  without  any  disturbances." 

It  Is  the  will  of  the  National  Assembly,  the 
will  of  the  Czechoslovaklan  people  that  was 
expressed  by  the  National  Assembly  in  the 
declaration  made  on  the  28th  August. 

For  me.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  sorrow  and 
abiding  regret  that  our  Parliament  Is  the 
only  Parliament  In  the  world  that  has  gone 
on  record  saying  that  there  has  been  no  vio- 
lation of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Sir.  mav  I  next  Invite  your  attention  to 
what  the  President  of  the  National  Assembly 
said.  Like  our  Speaker.  Sir,  he  Is  the  tribune 
of  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  what 
has  the  tribune  to  say  after  his  return  from 
Moscow?  He  says:  "It  Is  a  painful  subject. 
We  chose  the  path  of  compromise,  but  It  was 
not  easy.  Please  believe  we  put  forward  every 
argument  we  had.  We  were  aware  in  Moscow 
that  the  agreement  which  was  concluded 
could  be  considered  as  unacceptable  and 
even  be  Interpreted  as  treason."  He  added: 
"But  it  Is  only  thanks  to  the  grand  firm- 
ness of  our  people  that  we  were  not  obUged 
to  accept  a  long  occupation  and  an  Imposed 
Government.  It  was  this  firmness  which 
finally  influenced  the  position  taken  by  the 
opposite  side.  ...  Of  course,  there  are  mo- 
ments when  one  must  reject  all  compromises 
and  risk  the  worst." 
He  went  on: 

"We  made  our  decision  as  patriots  and 
soldiers  In  the  light  of  the  number  of  can- 
nons and  planes  on  our  territory." 

18.000  tanks.  1.000  planes  and  650.000  sol- 
diers— that  was  the  force  of  occupation  that 


was    Imposed    upon    the    little    country    of 
Czechoslovakia.  He  continued: 

"We  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
ultimate  moment  had  not  yet  come  and  that 
we  could  seek  a  compromise  while  bearing 
In  mind  the  material  and  moral  risks  this 
would  entail." 

"The  future  will  Judge  our  d«clslon.  It 
will  describe  our  choice  either  as  wisdom 
or  as  treachery." 

No  one  can  charge,  even  history  will  not 
charge,  the  brave  leaders  of  Czechoslovakia 
with  treachery.  But  I  do  not  know  whether 
some  of  us  will  be  condoned  of  that  crime 
by  history.  Tliey  have  been  compelled  to 
accept  this  compromise.  What  Is  the  cotn- 
promlse?  The  President  said: 

"It  win  be  necessary  to  grant  the  Gov- 
ernment special  powers  concerning  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  regarding  the  press  and 
radio,  the  dissolution  of  clubs  and  bans  on 
new  political  parties." 
It  Is  said: 

"Czechoslovak  party  and  Government 
leaders  today  worked  against  time  to  find 
a  communist  party  leadership  acceptable 
both  to  Czechoslovakia  and  Moscow  and  to 
restore  order  throughout  the  country." 

They  have  to  find  a  leadership  acceptable 
to  someone  outside  their  country!  That  Is 
what  that  country  Is  being  called  upon  to 
do.  It  Is  being  called  upon  to  give  up  a  part 
of  its  liberalisation  progranmie.  What  U  the 
crime  that  Czechoslovakia  has  committed? 
It  has  given  freedom  of  the  press  and  free- 
dom of  expression.  This  the  Soviet  Union 
calls  counter-revolutionary. 

In  this  House,  we  are  functioning  In  a 
multi-party  Parliament.  In  this  country, 
there  is  full  freedom  of  speech  and  full  free- 
dom of  the  press.  If  this  is  counter-revolu- 
tion. I  have  no  doubt  that  every  single  dem- 
ocHkt  In  this  House  would  be  proud  to  be 
called  a  counter-revolutionary.  If  revolution 
Is  to  smother  the  free  voice  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. I  say.  fie  upon  that  revolution.  If 
counter-revolution  Is  to  let  the  people  speak 
out  and  express  their  legitimate  right,  that 
counter-revolution  Is  something  which  the 
Indian  jjeople  have  cherished. 

Therefore,  let  no  attempt  be  made  to  cow 
tis  down  by  using  these  words.  This  House 
stands  fully,  firmly  and  squarely  behind  the 
rights  for  which  the  Czechoslovak  people 
are  fighting.  They  have  been  told,  they  will 
not  be  permitted  to  fight  for  these  rights. 
They  are  being  compelled  to  compromise. 
Why  are  they  compromising?  It  Is  because 
14  mUllon  people  can  fight  only  up  to  a 
point. 

What  about  the  rest  of  humanity?  What 
about  500  million  people  of  India?  To  what 
extent  are  we  giving  them  our  hand  of  friend- 
ship and  cooperation?  To  what  extent  is  our 
shoulder  being  put  by  the  side  of  their 
shoulder  In  their  fight  for  these  rights?  This 
Is  the  humane  phase  for  which  we  have  ^n 
working.  This  Is  what  the  Father  of  the  Na- 
tion taught  us.  This  Is  what  we  learnt  from 
our  leaders. 

If  they  are  fighting  for  that,  surely  we  are 
with  them.  If  we  do  not  say  that.  If  millions 
of  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  do  not 
say  that  firmly  and  unequivocally,  if  they 
are  frightened  and  petrified.  If  their  own 
sman  Interests  come  in  the  way  of  assertion 
of  their  basic  personality,  are  we  entitled 
to  blame  the  Czechsolovak  people  and  lead- 
ers? Let  him  cast  the  first  stone  who  has 
never  sinned.  I  am  a  sinner  and  I  will  never 
cast  the  first  stone  at  them. 

God  forbid,  that  our  country  should  ever 
face  this  kind  of  situation.  But  If  it  ever 
does,  1  hope  and  trust  that  our  people  and 
Parliament  would  behave  in  the  manner  In 
which  the  Czechoslovak  Parliament  and  peo- 
ple have  done  This  Is  the  only  tribute  I  can 
pay  to  Czechoslovakia  If  ever.  God  forbid, 
such  a  situation  comes,  we  shall  emulate  that 
Illustrious  example. 
Why  did  the  Russians  do  It?  Mr.  OU  Slk. 
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one  of  the  Deputy  Prime  Ministers  of  Czecb- 
oalovakla.  was  asked  by  the  world  famous 
Italian  Novelist  Alberto  Moravia,  what  he 
thought  was  the  motive  of  the  invasion.  This 
la  what  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister  of  Czech- 
oslovakia had  to  say: 

"Certain  groups  in  power  felt  threatened 
by  the  happenings  in  Czechoslovakia.  If  our 
attempt  had  succeeded,  for  them,  it  would 
have  been  the  end.  Hence  the  reaction  It 
was  a  reaction  not  against  a  definite  change, 
but  against  any  sign  of  life  or  movement  It 
was  the  pure  and  simple  defence  of  the  polit- 
ical status  quo  " 

It  Is  with  this  attempt  at  freezing  the 
whole  situation  In  the  world  and  at  con- 
trolling the  movement  of  the  spirit  of  man 
that  this  offensive  was  launched  with  S6 
lakh  soldiers.  18.000  tanks  and  1.000  aero- 
planes. It  Is  against  that,  as  the  embodiment 
of  the  same  human  spirit,  we  are  t>elng  com- 
pelled to  raise  our  voice  abiding  protest. 

There  are  many  writers  here.  I  also  claim 
to  be  a  humble  writer.  The  occupation  forces 
In  Czechoslovakia  have  recentl'-  destroyed. 
rased  to  the  ground,  the  Writers'  Building 
b«caus«  ot  their  wrath  against  writers.  As  a 
humbla  xrlter.  I  would  like  to  convey  to  the 
writers  In  Czechoslovakia  that  they  can  raze 
the  structure,  but  they  cannot  destroy  the 
spirit. 

Sir.  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  give  our  utmost 
support  to  Czechoslovakia.  There  is  a  very 
reapected  Journal  In  our  country.  It  had  the 
most  exalted  association.  I  was  distressed  to 
find  that  from  its  mast-head  it  has  removed 
the  famous  motto,  "freedom  la  in  peril,  de- 
fend it  with  all  your  might  "  Maybe  the  Jour- 
nal thinks  it  worthwhile  to  erase  that  motto, 
but  the  deathless  message  that  otir  departed 
leader  gave  this  country  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. Freedom  is  In  peril.  Wherever  It  be, 
we  shall  defend  It  with  all  our  might. 

May  I.  therefore,  through  you.  Sir.  appeal 
to  the  House,  to  both  sides  of  the  House,  that 
the  Oovernment.  the  Parliament  and  the 
people  must.  In  unequivocal  terms,  continue 
to  support  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  be- 
cause it  is  only  then  that  they  can  be  free 
They  are  on  razor's  edge  If  we  do  not  stand 
by  them. 

We  read  this  morning  in  the  National 
Herald  that  Czechoslovakia  had  been  threat- 
ened that  Slovakia  would  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Czechoslovakia  would 
probably  t>e  made  something  else.  Anything 
can  happen  there. 

Therefore,  let  us  discard,  let  us  throw  aside, 
limited  ideas  and  think  in  terms  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  Issues  involved  and  extend  to 
Czechoslovakia  the  fullest  of  support  and 
oxu  solidarity  as  the  Resolution  moved  by 
my  hon  friend  Shrl  Dwlvedy  seeks  to  do.  To 
those  who  seek  to  traduce  and  trample  upon 
the  protagonists  of  humane  socialism  all  that 
I  can  say  In  the  Immortal  words  of  the 
Spanish  Republicans  during  the  Civil  War  Is 
"no  poaardn." 
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NEW  THREAT  TO  THE  OIL  IMPO 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Prsident.  earlier  this 
month  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  express  my  concern  over  the 
proposed  foreign  trade  zone  and  refinery 
complex  to  be  established  at  Machias 
Bay.  Maine  In  the  past  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  firmly  refused  to  per- 
mit foreign  trade  zones  to  be  used  as  a 
means  of  bypassing  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram. I  rise  to  Inform  my  colleagues  of 
a  proposal  which  calls  for  a  reversal  of 
that  policy  and  which  could  lead  to  the 
complete  dismantling  of  the  mandatory 
oil  Import  control  program. 

The  proposal  presently  under  consid- 
eration   is    establishment    of    a    foreign 


trade  zone  at  Machias  Bay,  Maine,  and 
construction  of  a  refinery  complex  by 
Occidental  Petroleum  Corp.  after  It  has 
received  permission  to  import  300.000 
barrels  per  day  of  crude  oil  into  the  zone 
and  has  received  a  license  to  import  100,- 
000  barrels  per  day  of  refined  products 
manufactured  In  the  zone  Into  the  New 
England  area.  The  finished  product 
quota  for  which  Occidental  Petroleum 
Corp.  hsis  applied  consists  of  90,000  bar- 
rels per  day  of  No.  2  fuel  oil — which  is  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  dally  home- 
heating  oil  requirements  In  all  New  Eng- 
land— and  10,000  barrels  per  day  of  gas- 
oline. Most  of  the  remaining  production 
of  the  refinery  would  find,  by  one  means 
or  another,  its  way  into  the  U.S.  market. 

This  proposal  can  only  be  described  as 
a  blatant  attempt  to  obtain  a  competi- 
tive advantage  in  the  marketplace  by 
circumventing  the  oil  Import  program. 
The  wisdom  of  the  oil  import  program 
was  graptiically  Illustrated  a  year  ago 
during  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East. 
Without  the  program,  the  closing  of  the 
Suez  Ciuial  and  the  boycott  of  the  West- 
ern nations  by  the  oil-producing  Arab 
States  could  have  had  a  disastrous  ef- 
fect on  our  efforts  to  supply  our  forces 
in  Vietnam  and  to  provide  adequate  en- 
ergy needs  at  home.  Yet,  within  1  short 
year,  actions  are  being  taken  to  imder- 
mlne  the  very  program  which  made  the 
United  States  self-suflQclent  during  that 
hour  of  crisis. 

The  privileges  which  Occidental  Pe- 
troleum seeks  for  itself  are  great  indeed. 
The  Occidental  refinery  would  be  the 
fourth  largest  in  the  United  States  and 
would  equal  almost  25  percent  of  the 
total  existing  capacity  of  all  east  coast 
refineries.  The  proposal  asks  that  Occi- 
dental be  granted  the  right  to  Import  into 
the  United  States  100.000  barrels  per  day 
of  finished  products.  This  amount  Is  more 
than  that  authorized  for  importation  by 
all  of  the  segments  of  the  Industry  and 
would  be  assigned  to  only  one  company. 
Granting  a  license  to  import  100.000  bar- 
rels per  day  of  finished  products  would 
give  Occidental  an  opportunity  to  realize 
domestic  prices  on  products  generated  at 
offshore  costs.  It  Is  estimated  that  this 
privilege  would  represent  a  competitive 
advantage  of  at  least  $40  million  per  year 
to  the  company. 

Since  the  refinery  output  would  be  de- 
signed exclusively  for  importation  Into 
the  United  States  or  for  sale  to  the 
United  States  for  use  abroad,  the  Occi- 
dental refinery  is  equivalent  to  a  do- 
mestic refinery  in  spite  of  its  location 
within  a  foreign  trade  zone.  The  proposal 
contemplates  exclusive  utilization  of 
foreign  source  crude  oil — 300,000  barrels 
per  day.  A  comparable  domestic  refinery 
of  this  size  would  only  be  entitled  to  an 
import  allocation  of  13,920  barrels  per 
day  of  crude  oil  or  4.6  percent  of  Its 
input.  This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  100  per- 
cent input  of  foreign  crude  oil  which 
Occidental  seeks  for  Itself,  and  which 
would  be  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  total 
amount  now  imported  to  the  east  coast. 

The  granting  of  the  proposed  licenses 
to  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp.  is  not 
simply  a  redistribution  of  the  oil  import 
quotas  now  available.  The  refinery  at 
Machias  Bay  would  receive  100  percent 


of  its  input  from  foreign  sources  and 
would  sell  most  of  its  output  In  the  US 
market.  At  the  same  time,  all  other  re- 
fineries In  districts  I  to  IV,  also  selling 
their  output  in  the  U.S.  market,  would  be 
allowed  to  receive  an  average  of  approxi- 
mately 7  percent  of  their  qualified  input 
from  foreign  sources,  while  larger  com- 
panies average  aroimd  5  percent.  A 
suspension  of  the  rules  in  favor  of  Occi- 
dental would  give  it  a  windfall  of  284.080 
barrels  per  day  of  foreign  crude  oil  pro- 
duced at  low  cost  due  to  favorable  geo- 
graphic conditions  and  low  wages  paid 
to  foreign  laborers. 

If  Occidental  wishes  to  operate  a  ic- 
finery  complex  at  Machias  Bay  and  play 
by  the  same  rules  as  everj'one  else,  fine; 
but  every  indication  is  that  the  company 
will  not  proceed  with  Its  plans  for  the  re- 
finery complex  imless  the  rule  book  is 
rewritten  for  its  benefit.  Apparently  the 
company  plans  cannot  be  economically 
Justified  under  the  standards  which  we 
require  of  the  rest  of  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry. If  Occidental  is  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed, other  American  oil  companies  will 
be  in  a  position  to  request  similar  treat- 
ment. Will  we  grant  these  concessions  to 
other  companies  and  destroy  the  Ameri- 
can domestic  oil  industry?  Or  will  Occi- 
dental Petioleum  Corp.  be  the  only  com- 
pany singled  out  for  special  treatment? 
Where  will  the  U.S.  Government  draw 
the  line:* 

If  for  any  reason  the  executive  arm  of 
the  Federal  Government  should  grant  the 
necessary  foreign  trade  zone  authoriza- 
tions and  oil  import  quotas  necessary  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Machias  Bay 
project,  then  we  can  look  forward  to  sev- 
eraJ  of  the  following  results:  impairment 
of  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  through  the  failure  to  provide  an 
atmosphere  in  which  a  domestic  oil  in- 
dustry can  exist  and  provide  a  supply  of 
oil  which  would  be  adequate,  dep>endable 
and  certain  at  all  times;  fiooding  of  the 
U.S.  market  by  cheap  foreign-produced 
crude  oil  at  a  time  when  the  domestic  oil 
Industry  Is  suffering  a  recession  across 
the  Nation,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  expressed  its  concern  over 
the  status  of  the  Nation's  crude  oil  re- 
serves: a  subsidy  to  consumers  of  one 
region  paid  for  by  the  Increased  prices 
charged  consumers  of  other  regions  of 
the  Nation :  an  increase  in  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  among  American  workers:  an 
overall  reduction  in  the  use  of  American - 
flag  vessels  by  the  petroleum  industry- :  a 
competitive  advantage  being  granted  by 
officials  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  a  com- 
pany that  is  singled  out  for  special  treat- 
ment; establishment  of  many  foreign 
trade  zones  which  would  be  used  to  cir- 
cumvent U.S.  trades  tariff,  and  quota 
barriers;  and  ultimately,  the  dismantling 
of  the  mandatory  oU  import  control 
program. 

The  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board  has 
scheduled  a  hearing  on  the  application 
for  the  establishment  of  a  foreign  trade 
zone  at  Machias  Bay.  Maine.  The  hear- 
ing is  to  be  held  in  Portland,  Maine,  on 
Thursday,  October  10.  1968.  Although  it 
apparently  took  the  examiner  nearly  3 
months  to  determine  the  application  and 
accompanying  exhibits  complied  with 
the  regulations.  Much  of  the  vital  data 
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relating  to  economic  feasibility  will  not 
be  available  fcr  inspection  until  9  days 
before  the  hearing  and  6  days  before  the 
deadline  for  submitting  written  sum- 
maries of  testimony.  Because  of  the  se- 
rious issues  involved,  it  is  anticipated 
that  numerous  public  officials  and  inter- 
ested parties  will  request  permission  to 
appear  and  that  several  days  will  be  re- 
quired to  hear  the  testimony.  Therefore. 
I  ask  the  Foreign -Trade  Zones  Board  to 
reschedule  the  hearings  at  a  later  date 
which  would  permit  thorough  investiga- 
tion and  preparation  of  testimony  and  to 
schedule  additional  days  on  hearings, 
part  of  which  would  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton, a  more  convenient  location  with 
more  adequate  facilities.  In  view  of  the 
fundamental  policy  questions  involved.  I 
would  also  urge  the  Foreign-Trade  Zones 
Board  to  conduct  the  hearing  rather 
than  the  technical  Examiner's  Commit- 
tee as  now  proposed. 


However,  as  I  stated  in  my  remarks  im- 
mediately after  ratification,  this  belated 
ratification  of  the  Protocol  on  the  Status 
of  Refugees  Is  welcome,  since  this  vote 
demonstrates  clearly  that  these  various 
International  conventions,  designed  to 
internationalize  human  rights,  can  be 
ratified  without  prejudice  to  National  or 
State  law.  Extending  appeal  before  the 
International  Court  to  the  field  of  human 
rights  is  a  milestone  which  should  ease 
the  path  of  other  human  rights  conven- 
tions still  awaiting  Senate  ratification. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  fervently  that  this 
action  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  the  Senate  Itself  indicates  a 
move  toward  reasserting  the  Senate's 
constitutional  and  traditional  role  In  for- 
eign policy  matters  and,  specifically  re- 
asserting Its  leadership  role  In  Interna- 
tionalization of  imlversal  human  rights. 


THE  90TH  CONGRESS— RECORD  ON 
HUMAN   RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
90th  Congress  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
close.  It  is  expected  that  within  a  week 
or  so  we  will  adjourn  sine  die.  With  ad- 
journment will  come  an  appraisal  of  the 
record  of  this  Congress  on  human  rights. 
The  Senate — the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  In  particular — has  not  done 
the  job  we  should  do  in  the  field  of  hu- 
man rights. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
through  a  special  subcommittee,  of  which 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  EtoDDl  is  the  chairman,  held  hear- 
ings in  early  1967  on  the  three  Human 
Rights  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor,  Po- 
litical Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery. 
All  three  conventions  were  reported  fa- 
vorably by  the  subcommittee.  However, 
only  the  Supplemental  Convention  on 
Slavery  was  reported  favorably  to  the 
Senate  by  the  full  committee.  The  Sen- 
ate then  ratified  this  convention  on  No- 
vember 2,  1967. 

In  October  1967,  the  President  de- 
clared that  1968  would  be  observed  in 
the  United  States  as  International  Hu- 
man Rights  Year.  In  January  1968,  the 
President  announced  the  creation  of  a 
special  Presidential  Commission  for  Ob- 
servance of  Human  Rights  Year.  The 
President  also  called  for  ratification  of 
nine  specific  human  rights  conventions. 
They  are  the  Conventions  on  Genocide, 
Freedom  of  Association,  Slavery  Supple- 
ment—ratified— Political  Rights  of 
Women.  Forced  Labor.  Employment  Dis- 
crimination, Equal  Remuneration,  Dis- 
crimination In  Education,  and  Racial 
Discrimination. 

On  September  20,  1968,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  held  hearings 
on  the  Protocol  to  the  Convention  on 
the  Status  of  Refugees.  This  convention 
was  reported  favorably  to  the  Senate  and 
the  resolution  of  ratification  was  agreed 
to  on  October  4,  1968.  Thus,  this  conven- 
tion became  the  second  to  be  ratified 
during  the  90th  Congress  and  the  only 
one  to  be  ratified  during  International 
Human  Rights  Year. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  made  some 
progress  but  too  little. 


THE    ACLU    IS    RAPIDLY    EXPAND- 
ING   ITS   SPHERE   OF   INFLUENCE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  third 
and  final  article  on  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  written  by  Mrs.  Shirley 
Scheibla  has  been  published  in  Bar- 
ron's Weekly.  In  her  first  article.  Mrs. 
Scheibla  describes  the  objectives  and 
early  activities  of  the  ACLU;  the  second 
article  discusses  its  current  activities; 
this  final  article  discusses  the  ACLU's 
new  objectives  and  plans  for  the  future. 
Departing  from  Its  traditional  role  as 
legal  defender  of  constitutional  rights, 
the  ACLU  has  announced  its  plans  for  a 
nationwide  public  relations  and  educa- 
tional campaign,  proposed  Federal  legis- 
lation and  challenges  In  court  to  certain 
laws  already  on  the  books. 

In  order  that  Senators  may  be  fully 
aware  of  the  questionable  practices  and 
programs  of  the  ACLU,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  final  article  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Defense  to  Offense:  The  ACLTJ  Is  Rapidlt 
Expanding  Its  Sphere  of  Infltjence 


(By  Shirley  Scheibla) 
Washington. — Not  long  ago,  and  with  little 
fanfare,  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
rescinded  a  1940  resolution  barring  Commu- 
nists from  office.  The  move — even  if  nobody's 
business  but  ACLU's — accurately  reflects 
what's  going  on  these  days  at  the  same  old 
stand.  Until  recently,  ACLU  pursued  its  alms 
mainly  through  litigation,  readily  recruiting 
attorneys  who  served  nobly  and  without  pay; 
its  only  two  counsel  on  salary  were  employed 
at  the  New  York  headquarters.  Now,  though. 
ACLU  Is  setting  up  legal  centers  with  paid 
staffs,  and  eventually  will  have  them  all  over 
the  country.  These,  In  turn,  plan  to  open 
ghetto  offices — five  already  are  In  business — 
which  will  operate  in  cooperation  with  foun- 
dations and  the  Legal  Services  Program  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (Baron's, 
March  4  and  April  29).  Finally,  the  Union  is 
about  to  launch  a  nationwide  public  relations 
and  educational  campaign,  propose  some  new 
federal  legislation  and  take  to  the  courts  to 
challenge  certain  laws  already  on  the  books. 

PRETTY    PLEAS? 

In  turning  activist.  ACLU  is  not  merely 
shifting  from  passive  defense  to  total  ofTense. 
It  will  go  on,  as  before,  pleading  for  relaxa- 
tion of  government  security  measures  and  for 
the  "rights"  of  weUare  recipients.  But  It  also 


expects  to  go  further  than  ever  before  In  pro- 
moting black  separatism,  with  the  emphasis 
on  community  control  over  police  and 
schools.  Another  scheme  involves  a  multi- 
pronged  attack  on  the  nation's  prison  system. 
Still  another  will  seek  to  force  America's  press 
to  carry  ACLU  news  and  views. 

What  makes  all  this  possible  is  a  new 
method  of  financing  sanctioned  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service.  Slightly  over  a  year  ago, 
IRS  ruled  that  ACLU-sponsored  foundations 
could  accept  tax-exempt  donations.  (While 
ACLU  Itself  pays  no  taxes,  contributions  from 
supporters  had  been  disallowed  as  deduc- 
tions). Accordingly,  the  Union  has  estab- 
lished the  Roger  Baldwin  Foundation;  more- 
over, at  least  one  ACLU  affiliate  has  formed  a 
foundation  of  its  own  The  Baldwin  trust, 
barely  In  being,  already  has  received  granU 
from  the  Marshall  Field,  New  World,  Norman 
and  New  York  Foundations — "among  others." 
It  has  hired  staff  attorneys  and  opened  offices 
in  New  York  City,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  New- 
ark New  Orelans,  Atlanta.  Delano  (Calif.) 
and  Jackson,  Miss.  Publicly,  It  has  announced 
receipts  of  onlv  $471,000,  but  it  also  has  made 
public  a  budget  that  pegs  expenditures  over 
the  next  few  years  at  $2.4  million. 

Serving  as  legal  director  of  Baldwin  U 
one  Melvln  L.  Wulf.  On  behalf  of  ACLU, 
Mr.  WuU  happens  to  be  representing  Robert 
P.  Williams  In  a  case  now  pending  against 
the  Post  Office  Department.  Mr.  Williams  Is 
the  chairman  in  exile— variously  to  Havana, 
Peking  and,  now  Dar-Es  Salaam.  Tanzania — 
of  the  Revolutionarv  Action  Movement 
(RAM).  Members  of  that  group  have  been 
charged  with  illegal  possession  of  extensive 
arsenals  and  conspiracy  to  murder  several 
U.S.  political  leaders.  According  to  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Mr.  Williams  is  an  advocate  of  vio- 
lence; the  FBI  wants  him  on  a  charge  of 
kidnapping. 

BATTERING    RAM 

The  Williams  case  challenges  a  Poet  Office 
order,  which  banned  the  May  1967  Issue  of 
The  Crusader  (a  RAM  publication)  from  the 
U.S.  malls.  The  Issue  urged  American  Negro 
soldiers  to  murder  white  fellow  GI's  In  Viet- 
nam. It  also  gave  Instructions  In  how  to 
sabotage  sewer  lines,  electrical  power  plants 
and  highways.  As  legal  director  of  the  Bald- 
win Foundation.  Mr.  Wulf  presumably  Is  in 
position  to  supervise  all  the  expanded  legal 
activities  the  Foundation  Is  making  possible. 

Osmond  K.  Praenkel  is  one  of  the  paid 
general  counsel,  for  both  RBF  and  ACLU. 
According  to  the  American  Legion's  'Firing 
Line  "  of  December  13,  1956.  Mr.  Praenkel  has 
been  affiliated  with  the  American  Student 
Union,  the  Citizens'  Committee  to  Free  Earl 
Browder.  Film  Audiences  for  Democracy,  the 
International  Juridical  Association  and  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild— aU  classed  as  Com- 
munist fronts  at  one  time  or  another  by 
HUAC.  Says  ACLU:  "The  fact  that  contribu- 
tions to  the  Roger  Baldwin  Foundation  are 
deductible  by  donors  will,  we  trust,  enable 
civil  libertarians  of  substantial  means,  as 
well  as  family  funds  and  foundations,  to  con- 
tribute sums  in  five-  and  slx-flgure  flgtires— 
the  kind  of  sums  ACLU  has  rarely  received  In 
the  past." 

RED    LIGHTS? 


Whether  ACLU  will  bar  Communlste  from 
actively  participating  in  its  expanded  pro- 
grams Is  open  to  question.  When  it  killed  its 
1940  anti-Red  resolution,  the  Union  sub- 
stituted one  requiring  that  officers  and  staff 
members  be  committed  to  "the  concept  of 
democratic  government  and  civil  llbertlee 
for  all  people,"  as  well  as  to  the  objectives 
of  the  Union  as  set  forth  in  Section  2  of  Its 
constitution.  The  latter  says  they  will  "main- 
tain and  advance  cirtl  liberties.  Including 
the  freedom  of  association,  press,  religion  and 
speech  and  the  rights  to  the  franchise,  to  due 
process  of  law  and  to  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  for  all  people  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Its  possessions." 
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Aaked  \i  the  new  con«tltuUoaai  provUloiu 
w\\\  ke«p  Communlat«  out  of  the  ACXU, 
Washington  Director  Lawrence  Spelser  told 
Barron's:  "That"*  open  to  Interpretation. '• 
An  Indication  of  the  Union's  thinking  may 
have  come  from  Lynn  Kaatner,  executive 
director  of  the  Minnesota  CLU  According 
to  the  New  York  Poet,  he  said  both  ACLU 
and  the  IClnneeota  CXU  will  Join  in  a  fight 
to  place  the  candidates  of  the  Communist 
Party  on  Minnesota's  Presidential  ballot  this 
November  If  so.  It  will  be  the  first  time  Com- 
munists have  sought  a  place  on  a  U.S.  Presi- 
dential ballot  since  the  Communist  Control 
Act  of  1954  said  the  Party  Is  not  entitled  to 
any  rights  and  ImmunlUea  flowing  from  gov- 
ernment. 

(Last  Wednesday.  It  might  be  noted,  a 
Washington  Post  story  reported  that  the 
Justice  Department  has  given  this  Inter- 
pretation of  the  '54  Act:  It  applies  only  to 
the  Communist  Party,  not  to  Individual 
members,  and  therefore  wouldn't  bar  Party 
candidates  from  the  ballot.  The  same  news- 
paper quoted  tti  Kastner  as  saying  the 
Act  should  be  struck  down  anyway.) 

Nor  1*  that  all.  At  ACLD's  biennial  con- 
ferenco -tB  Ann  Arbor.  Mich,  last  June,  its 
governing  board  was  asked  to  adopt  a  policy 
of  defending  civil  disobedience,  because 
"there  are  circumstances  under  which  de- 
liberate violation  of  an  admittedly  valid 
law  Is  a  method  by  which  the  expression  of 
political  and  social  views  may  be  made  ..." 
To  further  assure  the  expression  of  such 
views,  the  conference  recommended  that 
"dally  newspapers  voluntarily  Institute  a 
policy  of  providing  editorial  space  to  un- 
edited news  and  opinion  contributions  from 
the  public."  This.  It  was  explained,  was  urged 
"as  an  experimental  alternative  to  the  course 
of  considering  newspapers  as  public  uUlltlea 
subject  to  regulation.   . 

The  conference  also  called  on  ACLU  to 
undertake,  "through  afflllatee  .  .  an  ag- 
gressive program  to  air  Its  own  views  and 
to  encourage  other  organizations  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  get  on  air 
waves  on  stations  under  PCC  (Federal 
Conununlcatlons  Commission)  control,  and 
that  the  ACLU  national  office  prepare  pro- 
gram materials  to  use  on  such  broadcasts." 
It  further  resolved  "that  the  ACLU.  In  order 
to  foster  diversity  on  the  air  waves,  vigor- 
ously support  government  subsidy  of  public 
broadcasting  with  appropriate  safeguards  to 
prevent  government  dictation  of  program 
content."  Not  least,  the  conferees  called  for 
"a  national  educational  campaign  designed 
to  press  our  principles  on  the  public,"  In- 
cluding publication  of  a  32-page  magazine 
"designed  professionally."  (ACLU  now  pub- 
lishes Civil  Liberties,  usually  between  eight 
and  12  pages  In  length.) 

OPEN     tn»     TH«     JAILS 

Evils  and  abuses  of  the  prison  system  par- 
ticularly need  public  exposure,  the  confer- 
ence said.  It  suggested  "the  possibility  of 
doing  away  with  prisons  as  they  exist  now." 
and  declared  that  the  mere  act  of  Incarcera- 
tion may  be  punishment  enough. 

Here  are  some  other  recommendations  of 
the  conference : 

Secure  passage  of  federal  legUlatlon  to  re- 
quire the  narrowest  possible  restriction  of  the 
security-clearance  program  to  situations 
which  actually  and  immediately  concern  the 
security  of  the  U.S. 

Oppose  the  present  draft  law  In  the  judi- 
cial, legislative  and  public  forums.  Work  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Selective  Service  Act 
to  provide  free  counsel  for  all  draftees,  upon 
request,  and  to  permit  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector, after  he  has  exhausted  all  administra- 
tive remedies,  to  have  a  clvU  review  trial  de 
novo  in  the  District  Courts  to  challenge  the 
ruling  of  his  draft  board. 

Form  a  national  legislative  committee  to 
be  composed  of  one  representative  from  each 
affiliate  to  Implement  legislative  policy. 


MtNOBTTT     KATPOBT 

Here's  the  clincher :  Appoint  a  special  com- 
mittee on  black  separatism  to  study  (a)  the 
rights  of  minorities  to  choose  separate  liv- 
ing arrangements  In  publicly  supported 
buildings  such  as  university  dormitories;  (b) 
legislation  to  allow  subcultural  areas  to  be- 
come viable  economically,  possibly  Including 
preferential  funding;  (xi  protection  of  the 
rights  of  minority  Individuals  to  choose 
styles  of  life  that  lead  to  assimilation.  Inte- 
gration, separatism  or  coexistence;  (d)  pro- 
tection of  militant  organizations  from  har- 
assment and  extra-legal  administration  of 
of  the  law;  (e)  the  adjudication  of  problems 
In  school  decentralization  to  allow  local  par- 
ticipation In  school  administration;  (f)  the 
possibilities  and  problems  of  hiring  practices 
In  schools. 

"With  reference  to  (e)  and  (f ) ,  a  plan  to  be 
devised  whereby  ghetto  parents,  students  and 
teachers  can  formulate  the  policy  of  ghetto 
schools,  and  parent  and  community  people 
will  have  equal  determimng  voice  In  the  cur- 
ricula of  their  schools  and  In  the  hiring  of 
qualified  personnel."  (In  a  September  2  edi- 
torial. Barron's  pointed  out  that  where  so- 
called  control  of  schools  has  been  Initiated, 
It  has  meant,  in  effect,  mob  rule.) 

The  conference,  finally,  called  for  legisla- 
tion to  "establish  ombudsman-tyf)e  review 
agencies  with  Jurisdiction  over  all  govern- 
ment agencies.  Including  police"  and  "assure 
civilian  review  of  police  expenditures."  It 
also  asked  a  committee  to  "study  the  posi- 
tion that  a  policeman  off-duty  Is  not  a  po- 
liceman but  a  civilian  with  no  police  author- 
ity and  should  not  be  armed." 

GRAI'XS    or    WRATH 

So  much  for  the  ACLU  conference's  res- 
olutions and  recommendations.  While  they 
provide  interesting  clues  to  future  policies 
and  tendencies.  ACLU's  activities  through 
the  Roger  Baldwin  Foundation  have  been 
anything  but  hesitant  in  the  scant  year  of 
Its  existence.  Last  May.  for  example,  the  lat- 
*ter  got  $85,000  from  the  Field  Foundation 
"to  aid  the  work  of  Cesar  Chavez  In  estab- 
lishing the  right  of  California  migrant  grape- 
pickers  to  organize  as  a  union,  to  distribute 
literature  and  to  picket  and  to  further  the 
work  of  the  ACLU  In  the  South." 

Mr.  Chavez  who  heads  the  APL-CIO's 
United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Commit- 
tee (UFWOC).  trained  under  Saul  Allnsky. 
the  self-styled  profeeslonal  agitator.  Part  of 
the  Field  Foundation  grant  Is  being  used  to 
pay  the  salary  of  Jerome  Cohen,  an  attorney 
who  works  full-time  for  UFWOC.  The  money 
also  went  to  defray  costs  Incurred  In  litiga- 
tion defending  the  boycott  of  California 
grapes.  In  support  of  Mr.  Chavez's  union. 
(Last  August  5.  Incidentally.  Barron's  called 
that  boycott  the  first  major  endeavor  to 
force  compulsory  unionism  on  agriculture. 
After  a  complaint  was  filed  with  the  Region- 
al National  Labor  Relations  Board  In  New 
York  City,  charging  that  the  boycott  there 
was  Illegal,  the  unions  Involved  signed  an 
agreement  to  halt  it.)  The  Baldwin 
Foundation  says  It  contemplates  other  proj- 
ects like  the  Chavez  caper  for  migrant  farm 
workers  In  New  York.  New  Jersey  and  Minne- 
sota. 

CAIXJMO   THK    COPS 

Certain  of  the  legal  offices  newly  estab- 
lished by  the  Foundation  In  the  Los  An- 
geles area,  meanwhile,  plan  to  concentrate 
on  "police  misconduct."  Three  weeks  ago, 
Eason  Monroe.  ACLU  executive  director  for 
Southern  California,  told  Barron's:  "Our 
sole  present  Involvement  In  the  Roger  Bald- 
win Foundation  Is  to  finance,  through  Its 
tax-deductible  means,  two  offices  In  the  Ne- 
gro and  Mexican-American  ghettos  of  Los 
Angeles  which  serve  to  receive  and  to  trans- 
mit .  .  -.  complaints  regarding  police  mis- 
conduct "  (Exactly  how  many  Los  Angeles 
ghetto  offices  the  Foundation  has  Is  not  clear. 
A   few   days   afterward,   Barton   R.   Clausen. 


Director  of  Information  and  Education  for 
ACLU.  told  Barron's  the  number  Is  three,  j 

The  Wleboldt  Foundation,  another  RBF 
donor,  has  provided  funds  for  a  staff  attor- 
ney In  the  Negro  ghetto  of  Chicago.  His 
mission  will  be  "civil  liberties"  Issues  there. 
In  connection  with  Baldwin's  Illinois  Special 
Legal  Project.  That  scheme  already  has  made 
some  headlines.  Last  July,  the  Illinois  divi- 
sion of  RBF  filed  suit  to  enjoin  Southern 
Illinois  University  from  banning  Stuart 
Novlck  on  campus.  One  day  after  a  Novlck 
speech,  which  university  trustees  considered 
"Inflammatory  In  nature,"  a  university  build- 
ing was  bombed.  According  to  RBF  attorneys, 
there  was  no  cause-and-effect  relationship; 
by  subsequently  prohibiting  him  from  ap- 
pearing on  campus,  they  contended,  Southern 
Illinois  was  denying  Mr.  Novlck  his  Consti- 
tutional freedom  of  speech. 

On  May  14.  the  Baldwin  Foundation  hosted 
a  $100-a-plate  dinner  In  honor  of  former 
Illinois  Governor  Otto  Kerner.  "for  the  bold 
and  courageous  Kerner  Report,  surely  one 
of  the  most  significant  documents  of  our 
critical  times."  (For  another  view  of  the 
same  rejjort.  see  Barron's.  April  29.)  Funds 
raised  at  the  Chicago  banquet  went  to  RBF's 
Illinois  Project. 

In  Newark,  according  to  Emll  Oxfeld, 
president  of  New  Jersey's  ACLU.  the  major 
effort  of  a  ghetto  office  (opened  earlier  this 
month)  will  be  directed  at  "police  malprac- 
tices, employment  discrimination  and  In- 
cendiary school  situations."  It  will  be 
supported  jointly  by  the  Law  Students  Civil 
Rights  Research  Council  (LSCRRC)  and  the 
Baldwin  Foundation.  Last  February,  ACLU 
and  Its  Foundation  sponsored  a  Newark  con- 
ference on  police  practices  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  which  boasts  an  LSCRRC 
chapter.  The  Essex  County  (N.J.)  Chiefs  of 
Police  Association  has  a  report  on  the  event. 

Morton  Stavls,  It  appears,  made  some 
startling  remarks  at  the  conference.  Accord- 
ing to  the  police  chiefs'  report.  Mr.  Stavls 
called  the  grand  jury  system  useless,  because 
It  Is  normally  not  possible  to  obtain  Infor- 
mation on  the  testimony  taken — and  "who 
knows  what  kind  of  snide  remarks  are  made 
to  grand  Juries  by  the  assistant  prosecutor 
in  order  to  sway  them  In  their  thinking." 
The  report  quotes  Mr.  Stavls  as  saying,  "Civil 
process  can  result  In  cops  from  the  chief 
down  to  the  man  who  beat  up  the  citizen 
being  ordered  to  the  ACLU's  lawyer's  office 
for  the  taking  of  depositions.  And  It  Is  well 
when  the  cop  arrives  to  be  sure  that  you  are 
busy  so  that  he  has  to  squirm  In  the  waiting 
room  for  a  while.  This  waiting  period  has 
tremendous  therapeutic  effects  upon  arrogant 
cops." 

When  the  National  Capital  Area  CLU 
sought  a  e^nt  from  Washington's  Meyer 
Foundation  to  further  the  work  of  the 
Baldwin  Foundation  here,  Meyer  refused, 
saying  It  preferred  to  limit  Its  largessee  to 
local  facilities  and  services.  Shortly  there- 
after. NCACLU  established  Its  own  founda- 
tion: the  American  ClvU  Liberties  Fund  of 
the  National  Capital  Area.  The  latter  now 
has  a  two-year.  $15,000  grant  from  the  Meyer 
Foundation  which  It  has  used,  along  with 
contributions  from  members,  partly  to  hire 
a  full-time  legal  director  and  Invoke  a  con- 
ference on  police  practices. 

THE    KICX-OIT 

That  event  took  place  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity on  June  15.  NCACLU  Executive  Director 
Irma  Thexton  says  It  was  the  kick-off  for  an 
"educational  campaign."  made  possible  with 
foundation  money.  (Participants,  she  adds, 
automatically  have  become  a  standing  com- 
mittee on  "police  practices.")  Julius  Hobson. 
chairman  of  the  local  branch  of  Advisory 
Community  Teams  (ACT)  and  an  avowed 
Marxist,  participated  In  one  such  workshop, 
on  "The  Negro  Police  Officer."  Philip 
Hlrschkop,  one  of  H.  Rap  Brown's  attorneys 
and  a  member  of  NCACLU's  executive  board, 
took  part  in  another  on  "Civil  Disturbances 
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and  Control  of  Disorder."  The  Rev.  Channlng 
E.  Phillips,  ar  official  of  Stokely  Carmlchael's 
Black  United  Front  (and  favorite-son  can- 
didate from  D.C.  for  the  I»resldentlal  nomi- 
nation at  the  Democratic  convention),  par- 
ticipated In  a  workshop  on  "The  Power 
Structure  of  the  Police  Department."  (The 
above  participants  were  among  those  listed 
In  the  official  program  printed  by  NCACLU.) 

FREE    ADVICE 

After  the  Howard  conference,  NCACLU  is- 
sued a  42-page  report  titled  "A  Police  De- 
partment In  Trouble:  Racial  Discrimination 
and  Misconduct  In  the  Police  Department  of 
Washington,  D.C."  Among  Its  findings  and 
recommendations : 

Difficult  though  It  may  be  to  document 
the  existence  or  lack  of  It.  Indications  are 
that  physical  brutality  Is  quite  widespread  in 
this  city. 

"If  strong  civilian  control  Is  not  exercised 
at  once  to  alleviate  these  conditions,  the 
result  Is  bound  to  be  Increasingly  ugly  con- 
frontations between  police  and  citizens.  Un- 
less the  city  Is  prepared  to  face  the  prospect 
of  continuing  military  occupation,  order  can 
be  maintained  only  If  the  police  department 
Is  made  to  reduce  drastically  the  number  of 
physical  attacks  and  other  abuses  directed 
at  Negro  citizens." 

The  City  Council  should  ask  the  U.S.  At- 
torney General  to  designate  special  person- 
nel for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  Investigating 
and  prosecuting  citizen-charges  of  jxillce 
crimes. 

The  present  precinct-advisory  council  and 
the  Chief's  Committee  on  Police  Community 
Relations  are  not  sufficiently  representative 
of  the  community.  They  should  be  abolished. 

GET  IT  IN  THE  PAPER 

The  same  day  the  report  was  Issued,  a 
D.C.  Lawyers  Committee  was  formed — and 
Immediately  went  Into  action  promoting  Its 
recommendations.  On  August  6.  the  Wash- 
ington Star  picked  up  the  action.  It  said 
the  committee  had  urged  the  City  Council 
to  establish  citizen  precinct  review  boards 
that  would  have  authority  to  veto  patrol 
assignments,  select  precinct  officials  and  hear 
citizen  complaints  against  police.  The  com- 
mittee also  urged  the  elimination  of  all-white 
patrols  In  black  communities,  and  adoption 
of  a  requirement  that  all  police  officers  live  In 
the  District.  Meanwhile,  the  D.C.  Policemen's 
Association  pointed  out  that  proposals  for 
citizen  control  of  police  precincts  In  effect 
would  split  the  city  Into  14  police  depart- 
ments making  It  difficult  for  any  officer  to 
carry  out  his  duties  authoritatively. 

Nationally.  ACLU  has  pressed  the  case  for 
all-clvlllan  review  boards  In  a  booklet  titled 
"Police  Power  and  Citizens'  Rights."  It  says 
that  charges  sustained  by  such  boards  should 
be  heard  by  juries  "Instead  of  judges  who.  as 
part  .of  the  law  enforcement  establishment, 
have  an  Interest  In  supporting  the  police." 
The  more  serious  Incidents,  It  goes  on,  "are 
easily  Identified  with  the  turbulence  of  the 
second  American  revolution — the  unrelenting 
and  necessary  drive  for  civil  rights."  Civilian 
boards,  therefore,  are  needed  even  when  no 
"police  brutality"  exists  because  "where  the 
police  do  not  physically  abuse  minority  group 
members,  the  mistreatment  Is  subtle  and 
galling." 

THE  LAWYER  GAP 

ACLU  expects  its  new  foundation  money 
to  be  especially  helped  In  handling  "police 
brutality"  cases,  since  It  can't  always  find 
cooperating  attorneys  willing  to  handle 
them  vrtthout  pay.  Other  new-found  funds 
will  enable  It  to  send  lavsryers  to  the  South, 
where  local  barristers  frequently  are  hard 
to  recruit  on  clvU  rights  cases.  The  Baldwin 
Foundation  has  absorbed  the  Lawyers  Con- 
stitutional Defense  Committee,  founded  In 
1964  to  provide  lawyers  in  the  South. 

Finally,  ACLU  has  slated  an  ambitious  ed- 
ucation and  research  program.  "Profession- 


ally  prepared  curricula  are  already  being 
developed  at  several  major  universities, 
much  of  It  at  the  Instance  of  ACLU,"  ac- 
cording to  the  Foundation.  "With  new  teach- 
ing techniques,  these  will  be  disseminated 
to  schools  and  colleges  by  RBF."  Planned 
is  "a  series  of  regional  seminars  to  edu- 
cate lawyers,  college  guidance  counselors, 
religious  leaders  and  prospective  draftees 
about  Selective  Service  Law  and  practice 
and  particularly  how  it  conflicts  with  the 
BUI  of  Rights."  Thanks  to  Its  new  affiuence, 
RBF  says  It  expects  "to  make  far  more  effec- 
tive use  of  the  modern  tools  of  mass  com- 
munications. .  .  ." 

That,  then,  is  ACLU's  new  program.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  administration  of  justice  In 
this  country  can  profit  by  some  Improve- 
ment. But  the  ACLU  way  points  to  no  such 
happy  goal.  The  pursuit  of  Individual  liber- 
ties— when  carried  to  an  absurd  extreme  In 
disregard  of  the  general  welfare — could 
well  destroy  liberty  for  all. 


CANCELLATION    OP    ALL    F-111— 
TFX— AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee report  on  the  U.S.  tactical 
airpower  program,  issued  Sunday, 
points  up  the  grave  security  deficiencies 
that  have  resulted  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  forcing  the  Air  Force  and 
Navy  to  put  all  the  eggs  of  their  aircraft 
development  Into  the  one  imfortunate 
basket  of  this  F-111 — TFX — series. 

Especially  because  no  one  but  the 
stockholders  of  the  company  in  question 
could  have  profited  from  this  long  record 
of  failures,  I  agree  with  an  article  in  Bar- 
ron's of  September  30,  ""General  Dy- 
namics Owes  the  Nation  an  Accoimtlng," 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  after 
following  the  results  of  this  sad  effort 
over  the  years,  I  am  now  confident  in 
my  own  mind  that  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  canceling  the  entire 
Air  Force  F-111  series. 

Some  Air  Force  people  have  said  pro- 
duction of  the  F-111  A  series  should  con- 
tinue. But  when  pressed  as  to  why,  their 
reply,  "'What  else  is  there  to  buy,"  is  far 
from  convincing. 

If  the  plane  is  fundamentally  un- 
sound— and  that  would  now  appear  to 
be  the  case — its  termination  would  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  additional  billions  of  dol- 
lars, and  what  is  more  important,  save 
the  lives  of  many  pilots. 

Let  us  note  that  the  F-lllB — the  Navy 
TFX — is  already  dead,  killed  by  the  Con- 
gress last  March. 

Let  us  note  also  that  during  the  many 
months  the  Congress,  based  on  the  evi- 
dence, was  attempting  to  cancel  the 
plane,  this  F-lllB  was  costing  the  tax- 
payers over  a  million  dollars  a  day. 

The  total  cost  of  the  F-lllB  may  never 
be  known.  The  cost  to  our  national  de- 
fense posture  of  the  entire  F-lllB  pro- 
gram is  known,  however;  and  that  is 
nothing  short  of  tragedy. 

Because  of  this  premise  of  "common- 
ality"— one  plane  to  handle  all  future 
missions — promoted  and  pressed  by  In- 


experienced civilians,  along  with  a 
shortsighted,  pennypinching  policy  on 
all  other  possible  designs,  today,  and  for 
the  immediate  future,  the  United  States 
is  faced  with  a  potential  second  place 
position  in  "airpower." 

The  TFX  series  programs  have  been 
absorbing  literally  billions  of  dollars  out 
of  the  limited  resources  allotted  for  the 
development  and  production  of  any  other 
type  aircraft;  and  the  incredible  result 
is  now  there  for  all  to  see.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  developed  exactly 
one  other  new  tactical  or  strategic  air- 
plane in  the  last  8  years;  and  that  air- 
craft, a  subsonic  aircraft  in  this  super- 
sonic age,  is  a  redesign  of  an  airplane 
which  first  flew  in  1955,  13  years  ago. 

With  nearly  all  money  for  new  air- 
craft development  going  into  the  F-111 
series  during  the  past  8  years,  all  the 
United  States  now  has  to  rely  upon  are 
the  old  designs  which  the  Defense  De- 
partment inherited  in  1961. 

Eight  years  ago  we  had  an  excellent 
group  of  aircraft,  and  had  the  right  to 
believe  we  were  "No.  1"  in  the  airpower. 
Aircraft  technology  does  not  stand  still, 
however.  Capabilities  to  improve  all 
planes  were  progressing  steadily  dur- 
ing these  8  years.  Major  advances,  for 
example,  have  been  made  in  engine  tech- 
nology; increasing  efficiency  at  the  same 
time  there  was  a  reduction  in  weight. 
Important  working  experience  with 
new  metals  and  new  materials  has  been 
achieved  to  the  end  that  we  would  con- 
struct lighter  and  more  durable  air- 
frames. 

Equally  important,  we  have  gained 
actual  combat  experience  with  present 
fighters  and  bombers  in  Vietnam. 

These  advances  in  technology  would 
have  allowed  us  to  build  improved  air- 
craft; and  this  combat  experience  would 
have  guided  requirements  as  to  where 
improvements  should  be  made,  in  the 
always  present  "tradeoffs"  between  dif- 
ferent performances  for  the  different 
missions. 

We  had,  and  have  the  capabilities, 
therefore,  for  across-the-board  Improve- 
ments in  all  type  aircraft;  but  let  it  all 
become  mired  In  the  theoretical  desire 
for  "commonality,"  one  plane,  for  many 
missions. 

In  the  meantime,  what  have  others 
been  doing? 

Last  year,  at  their  Domodedovo  air 
show  outside  Moscow,  the  Soviets  showed 
the  world  a  superb  array  of  new  aviation 
development,  with  no  less  than  seven 
new  aircraft  models.  A  total  of  18  new 
models  have  been  flown  since  the  F-4 
was  approved  in  1955. 

It  was  their  first  show  in  6  years;  and 
contrary  to  our  policy,  it  Is  now  obvious 
they  have  been  pushing  a  research  and 
development  program  designed  to  ex- 
plore all  possible  military  options  that 
modern  technology  has  made  available 
to  airpower. 

New  fighters,  new  attack  bombers, 
VTOL  planes,  STOL  planes,  variable 
sweep  models,  all  flew  in  this  show,  with 
two  and  even  three  different  prototypes 
in  each  category:  and  while  it  appeared 
some  of  these  planes  were  to  be  used 
purely  for  exploratory  development,  or 
for  service  trials  to  gain  field  operating 
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experience,  many  are  destined  to  be 
frontline  aircraft  in  many  ways  superior 
to  our  present  inventory. 

Here  are  but  some  examples  of  these 
new  Soviet  aircraft: 

Foxbat:  A  supersonic  Interceptor 
which  holds  the  world's  combat  speed 
record. 

Flogger:  A  supersonic  variable  sweep 
tactical  fighter  of  unusually  clean  aero- 
dynamic design. 

Faithless:  A  supersonic  STOL  tactical 
fighter,  unmatched  by  anything  in  the 
US.  inventory.  We  have  nothing  in  thla 
category,  even  in  contract  definition. 

Flagon  B:  Another  supersonic  tactical 
fighter. 

When  I  went  to  the  Vietnam  theater 
back  in  1965  and  talked  to  pilots  on  such 
bases  as  Ddom.  Ubon.  Korat.  Takhll, 
and  on  the  carriers,  they  all  emphasized 
that  the  United  States  must  have  a  new 
fighter — one  designed  to  handle  the  air- 
to-air  battle.  They  gave  unstinted  praise 
to  the-  P-4  Phantom,  but  emphasized 
there  should  be  a  new  model  coming  on 
behind  It. 

What  have  we  done  about  a  new 
fighter,  one  the  Air  Force  calls  the  FX? 
Answer:  a  few  cost-effective  studies,  and 
a  lot  of  rejected  blueprints  gathering 
dust  at  Wright  Field. 

The  Defense  Department  informs  us 
they  finally  authorized  the  Air  Force  re- 
quest for  proposals  this  week;  but  many 
years  have  already  been  wasted.  If  this 
had  only  been  started  back  when  it  be- 
came obvious  a  new  fighter  was  needed. 
the  FX  could  have  been  in  flight  test  to- 
day. Instead,  we  will  be  forced  to  wait  at 
least  5  years  until  such  a  plane  can  be- 
come operational. 

The  Navy  is  In  the  same  sad  fix.  The 
Navy  asked  for  a  fighter  development 
program  in  1961;  instead  received  only 
the  now  abandoned  F-lllB. 

Pour  years  ago,  in  1964.  the  Navy 
pleaded  with  the  Defense  Department  to 
cancel  this  Na\T  TFX  when  it  became 
obvious  the  latter  was  not  going  to  work 
out  as  an  air-to-air  fighter.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  Congress,  however,  the  Navy 
would  still  be  spending  these  wasted  bil- 
lions on  an  unsound  program,  instead  of 
now  working  on  blueprints  for  this  new 
and  badly  needed  VFX  fighter. 

There  are  other  examples:  the  NavT's 
VSX  is  in  the  blueprint  stage,  with  no 
money  for  actual  development  during 
this  fiscal  year;  and  the  Air  Force  AX 
turboprop  close  support  plane  has  also 
been  studied  and  restudled  for  many 
years. 

In  this  connection,  the  just  released 
Tactical  Air  Report  includes  the  follow- 
ing about  our  aircraft  development  as 
against  that  of  the  Soviets: 

One  of  the  more  unfortunate  aspects  of 
our  overall  research  and  development  effort 
Is  our  apparent  emphasis  on  "gadgetry."  as 
against  completed  hardware  This  Is  evident 
In  the  STOL  (short  takeoff  and  landing)  air- 
craft field;  because,  whereas  the  United 
States  does  not  have  a  single  STOL  airplane 
even  in  contract  deflnltton.  the  SovleM  are 
now  flying  three  supersonic  STOL  models 
and  also  one  VTOL  (vertical  takeoff  and 
landing)    airplane. 

Prom  a  military  standpoint  this  delay  Is 
unfortunate,  but  it  could  be  equally  un- 
fortunate politically,  because  the  Soviets  now 
•pread  their  mUltary  aircraft  to  many  coun- 


tries around  the  world,  and  countries  with 
limited  airfield  development  will  be  eager 
to  have  such  planes. 

Already  some  of  the  major  V3.  aircraft 
companies  and  commerlcal  airlines  are  now 
advertising  the  development  of  such  air- 
craft— a  STOL  airstrip  Is  being  Installed  at 
LaOuardla — nevertheless  even  on  the  best 
possible  basis.  It  will  now  be  many  years  be- 
fore such  planes  are  available  to  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States. 

We  must  take  serious  account  of  the  new 
Soviet  models,  not  only  because  of  the 
poaelblllty  of  direct  future  combat,  but  also 
because  It  has  become  Soviet  policy  to  pro- 
vide aircraft  to  third-country  nations  all 
over  the  world.  Including  North  Vietnam,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Burope. 

In  addition  to  the  security  aspect,  there 
is  the  problem  of  cost;  and  with  the 
premise  that  we  must  maintain  a  soimd 
economy,  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
dollar  in  the  face  of  this  gigantic  mili- 
tary budget,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
price  of  these  all  but  discredited  F-111 
programs. 

By  the  Defense  Department's  own  ac- 
counting, the  TPX-P-111  research  and 
development  program,  through  the  fiscal 
year  1969.  totals  $2  billion;  and  the  pro- 
duction program,  through  the  same  pe- 
riod, totals  more  than  $4  billion. 

For  the  planned  production  of  some  450 
F- ill's,  on  order  through  the  fiscal  year 
1969.  the  American  taxpayer  will  have 
been  forced  to  pay  at  least  $13  million 
apiece;  and  what's  more,  additional  pro- 
duction airplanes,  according  to  the  Pen- 
tagons  own  estimates,  wUl  cost  over  $8 
million  apiece.  No  wonder  there  is  grave 
financial  worry  as  well  as  security  appre- 
hension with  respect  to  growing  belief 
that,  along  with  the  Navy  version,  the  Air 
Force  F-lll  version  is  fundamentally  un- 
sound. 

Even  if  the  oft  recurring  structural  and 
other  defects  could  some  day  be  cor- 
rected, what  is  the  country  going  to  re- 
ceive for  these  billions? 

The  P-lllA  has  range.  It  has  payload 
roughly  the  same  as  the  F-105.  F-4,  A-6 
and  A-7;  but  carmot  carry  on  combat 
missions  those  bombs  we  were  led  to  be- 
lieve it  could.  It  does  have  a  blind  bomb- 
ing capability  more  accurate  than  the  F-4 
or  F-105.  But  it  is  too  large  and  too  ex- 
pensive to  be  used  for  daylight  dive 
bombing,  too  sluggish  and  too  immaneu- 
verable  to  risk  in  air-to-air  combat,  and 
too  expensive  to  commit  to  the  kind  of 
action  where  a  man  with  a  rifle  might 
knock  It  down. 

Nor  can  the  F-lll  do  the  fighter  role 
it  was  supposed  to  be  capable  of.  No  one 
even  claims  that  any  more. 

Let  us  look  at  the  FB-111  for  SAC.  It 
is  going  to  replace  the  early  B-52's  and 
the  B-58's,  but  It  does  not  have  the  pay- 
load  capability  of  either— actually  has 
shorter  range  than  the  planes  it  would  be 
replacing. 

The  Air  Force  admits  it  is  only  an  "In- 
terim" strategic  bomber.  Should  we  pay 
these  tremendous  sums  for  an  "interim" 
bomber,  or  continue  to  use  the  B-52  as  a 
"launching  pad,"  as  we  try  to  come  up 
with  an  acceptable  design  of  a  new  long 
range  bomber,  which  some  people  believe 
we  should  have. 

Aside  from  such  question  of  detail,  how- 
ever, is  the  far  more  serious  question: 
Will  any  of  this  P-111-TFX  series  ever 


prove  to  be  a  truly  reliable  airplane?  As 
mentioned,  one  model  has  already  been 
canceled,  and  the  other  is  now  having 
basic  and  extraordinary  technical  diffi- 
culties. The  series  of  crashes  In  the  last 
5  months  point  up  this  fact,  and  under- 
line the  growing  basic  doubts  about  the 
structural  soundness  of  the  aircraft.  Two 
separate  failures  during  structural  test- 
ing have  fortified  that  apprehension. 

The  super  weight-shaving  effort  which 
took  place  in  1964 — comer  cutting 
throughout  the  airplane  in  an  all-out  ef- 
fort to  save  ounces  in  each  individual 
part  of  the  plane — is  in  my  opinion  the 
primary  reason  for  the  most  recent 
fatigue  failure  in  the  wing  carry- 
through.  The  cutting  to  meet  specifica- 
tions became  too  thin;  and  for  this  the 
manufacturer  is  primarily  to  blame.  His 
engineers  knew  the  stresses  involved  In 
connection  with  the  metal  chosen. 

Had  this  wing  carrythrough  been  built 
of  titanium  instead  of  steel — as  proposed 
by  other  manufacturers  in  the  TFX  de- 
sign competition,  but  rejected  by  the  De- 
fense Department — it  would  have  been 
lighter,  but  far  stronger.  Titanium  would 
have  taken  advantage  of  new  technology, 
available  in  1961.  and  now  proved  sound. 

The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  this  re- 
cent fatigue  failure  is  that  it  is  possibly  a 
harbinger  of  other  similar  problems 
which  could  dog  the  airplane  through  its 
life ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason,  more  than 
any  of  the  other  known  problems,  that 
I  now  have  grave  reservations  about  the 
basic  quality  that  has  been  buUt  into  this 
TFX  series. 

In  simunary.  there  would  appear  three 
major  points  to  consider  about  present 
and  future  action  with  respect  to  our  air- 
power: 

First.  In  accordance  with  the  prepar- 
edness report,  we  must  start  getting 
some  hardware  out  of  all  the  blueprints 
that  have  been  developed  over  the  past 
decade.  The  new  planes  mentioned  are 
critically  needed. 

Second.  The  F-lll  series  serves  too 
limited  a  mission  role  for  tactical  air  to 
justify  Its  very  high  price;  and  the  SAC 
version  is  not  worth  that  price  to  obtain 
an  obviously  inferior  bomber  for  this 
time  phase. 

Third.  Doubts  about  the  basic  sound- 
ness of  the  F-lll -TFX  design  but  rein- 
force the  above  first  two  points. 

If  further  study  concludes  that  the  en- 
tire F-lll  program  be  terminated,  this 
should  be  done  at  a  logical — but  early — 
stopping  point,  with  aircraft  already 
completed  delivered,  but  no  new  ones 
started. 

If  that  is  the  decision,  let  us  hope  that 
as  a  nation  we  have  not  taken  this  step 
too  late. 

In  any  case,  and  bearing  In  mind  that 
it  was  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  forced  termination  of 
the  Navy  F-lll  version,  if  no  decision  is 
maae  by  next  January,  the  question  of 
the  future  of  this  plane  should  receive 
highest  priority  upon  the  convening  of 
the  new  Congress. 

ExHiBrr  1 

PKorrrs  akd  Losses;  Gencsai.  Dynamics  Owes 

THE  Nation  an  Accoxjntino 

If  Ralph  Nader  should  ever  weary  of  cru- 
sading   against    tricky    warranties    or    leaky 
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pipelines,  we  can  suggest  a  neglected  cause 
that's  truly  worthy  of  his  zeal.  Through  a 
ruthless  use  oT  Madison  Avenue's  most  du- 
bious techniques — bidden  persuaders,  overt 
propaganda,  omissions  and  distortions — the 
waste  makers  responsible  for  perpetrating 
Brand  X  (as  we  shall  call  the  product)  have 
succeeded  In  selling  the  American  people 
possibly  the  shoddiest  and  most  costly  bill  of 
goods  in  history.  Widely  advertised  at  the 
relatively  low  price  ot  $2.9  million  apiece 
(plus  optional  extras),  the  Item  ultimately 
wound  up  costing  the  user  nearly  three  times 
as  much.  Performance  has  failed  to  match 
either  specifications  or  claims.  While  per- 
haps not  unsafe  at  any  speed — at  the  mo- 
ment, nobody  knows — Its  safety  record  would 
put  the  Big  Three  out  oi  business  overnight. 
Of  a  hundred-odd  working  models,  an  esti- 
mated 10  have  fallen  afoul  of  mechanical, 
and  frequently  fatal,  disaster  (one  accident 
has  been  clearly  traced  to  human  error) .  The 
manufacturer's  entire  output  has  been  called 
In  for  Inspection,  and  there  Is  no  assurance 
when,  if  ever,  the  buyers  will  get  their 
money's  worth  (billions  of  doJlars  all  told  are 
Involved).  And  virtually  nobody  is  saying,  or 
doing,  a  thing  about  it. 

Sound  scandalous,  Ralph?  We  think  so, 
too.  Hence  first  chance  you  get.  why  not 
press  for  a  Congressional  Investigation  of  all 
those  who  have  had  a  hand  In  the  fiasco, 
notably  Robert  S.  McNamara,  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense:  his  one-time  associates  at 
the  Pentagon,  the  "Whiz  Kids";  and  the 
General  Dynamics  Corp.,  which  happens  to 
make  the  expensive  lemon  cited  above,  the 
airplane  now  known  as  the  P-111  and  once 
called  the  TFX.  Better  yet.  why  not  write  a 
book?  Only  two  have  come  out  so  far:  "The 
Essence  of  Security."  by  Robert  S.  McNamara. 
and  "The  TFX  Decision,"  by  Robert  J.  Art. 
.isslstant  professor  of  politics  at  Brandels 
University.  The  latter  Is  Artful  In  more  ways 
than  one;  the  former  has  evoJced  extravagant 
praise  from  such  dispassionate  observers  as 
Barbara  Ward.  Neither  provides  what  might 
be  called  the  last  word  on  the  subject. 

On  this  score,  Barron's  would  like  to  con- 
tribute a  few  more  words  of  Its  own.  As  old 
readers  may  recall,  we  have  been  perennial 
critics  of  the  lU-concelved  and  Ill-fated  pro- 
gram (see  Issues  of  July  12.  1965;  August  16. 
1965;  August  30,  1965;  August  15.  1966: 
September  18.  1967).  A  year  ago  we  cited 
compelling  evidence  of  the  aircraft's  short- 
comings, suggested  that  It  be  phased  out  as 
fast  as  national  security  allowed,  and  urged 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  be  fired.  At 
the  time  we  thought  there  was  no  more  to 
say — few  publications  care  to  flog  a  dead 
horse — but  we  were  wrong.  Instead  of  fad- 
ing away,  the  scandal  has  blown  up  to  shock- 
ing proportions.  As  of  last  September,  the 
rate  of  attrition  on  the  plane  still  looked 
modest:  only  two  experimental  models  had 
cracked  up  while  undergoing  tests.  Today, 
with  the  F-lll  rolling  off  the  assembly  line, 
an  alarming  number  of  production  units 
have  crashed,  under  various  circumstances 
and  apparently  for  different  reasons  (all 
flights,  for  the  second  time  In  1968,  have 
been  halted) .  The  Navy  already  has  scrubbed 
Its  version  of  the  TFX  as  hopeless;  now  the 
Air  Force  is  stuck  with  a  plane  that 
may  or  may  not  prove  capable  of  carrying 
out  its  mission.  What's  bad  for  the  country, 
finally,  may  not  prove  so  good  for  General 
Dynamics.  Just  how  profitable  the  F-lll  will 
turn  out  to  be  Is — pardon  the  expression — 
up  in  the  air.  By  brazenly  overselling  the 
virtues  of  the  airplane,  to  shareholders  as 
well  as  to  the  U.S.  public,  and  by  ignoring 
its  palpable  defects,  corporate  management 
may  have  overstepped  not  merely  the  bounds 
of  propriety  but  also  the  confines  of  the  fed- 
eral securities  laws.  "This  Is  a  great  plane." 
Roger  Lewis,  chairman  of  the  board,  told  the 
annual  meeting  In  April,  "and  it's  going  to 
be  a  long  program."  Tell  It  to  the  Marines. 

In  these  pages  the  tale  of  the  TFX  Is  an 
oft-told  and  doleful  one.  Three  years  ago.  In 


a  series  of  pieces  prophetically  titled  "Flying 
Edsel?".  J.  Richard  Elliott,  Jr.,  pierced  the 
thick  smokescreen  of  official  and  private 
propaganda  and  exp>osed  to  public  view  some 
of  the  troubles  already  plaguing  what  the 
Pentagon  once  rashly  called  "the  best  air- 
plane ever  built":  excessive  weight,  faulty  de- 
sign and  poor  performance.  Last  year  the 
true  magnitude  of  the  failure  began  to  take 
shape.  In  censored  testimony  before  a  Senate 
Committee,  Pentagon  officials  reluctantly  ad- 
mitted that  they  were  moving  to  penalize 
the  prime  contractor  General  Dynamics 
Corp.,  for  failing  to  meet  specifications  and 
schedules.  Both  Navy  and  Air  Force  versions 
of  the  P-111  fell  significantly  short  in  com- 
bat celling,  acceleration  to  combat  speed, 
single-engine  rate  of  climb  and  maneuver- 
ability. Navy  filers  pinpointed  253  defi- 
ciencies; when  the  Pentagon  sought  to  shrug 
them  off  as  minor,  dogged  Sen.  John  L. 
McClellan  (D.,  Ark.),  who  presided  over  the 
hearings,  critically  observed:  "These  (de- 
fects) are  In  the  basic  design  of  the  aircraft, 
In  the  air  inlet,  speed  brake,  control  system 
and  artificial  stability  system." 

Sen.  McClellan  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about.  Since  then,  at  a  total  cost  of  nine 
lives,  eight  F-llls  have  plunged  to  earth  at 
Fort  Worth,  Edwards  Air  F^Drce  Base,  Los 
Angeles,  Las  Vegas  and  In  Southeast  Asia. 
According  to  a  grim  table  which  the  Senator 
has  placed  In  the  Congressional  Record,  the 
causes  Included:  "structural  failure- of  speed 
brake;  weapons  bay  gun  caused  fire;  control 
lost  due  to  Jamming  by  sealant  tube  or  to 
broken  actuator  rod;  failure  In  the  control 
system."  Potentially  the  most  serious  defect 
showed  up  late  in  August  not  In  the  air  but 
on  the  ground.  During  a  fatigue  test  of  an 
air  frame  at  the  company's  San  Diego  plant, 
according  to  The  New  York  Times,  "a  major 
crack  developed  in  one  of  the  most  critical 
structural  elements,  the  so-called  carry 
through  fitting.  This  Is  a  huge  piece  of  steel 
that  runs  across  the  center  of  the  plane  and 
has  pivots  at  either  end  to  hold  the  two 
movable  wings."  After  two  more  planes 
crashed  this  month — one  co-piloted  by  a 
Flight  lileutenant  of  the  Royal  Australian 
Air  Force,  which  is  supposed  to  take  delivery 
of  two  dozen  modified  craft — all  of  the  more 
than  100  F-llls  were  temporarily  grounded 
"pending  further  Investigation  of  this 
accident." 

Some  of  the  company's  shareholders  un- 
derstandably have  grown  nervous;  last  Tues- 
day, when  the  Dow-Jones  Industrials  surged 
to  new  1968  peaks.  General  Dynamics'  com- 
mon sagged  to  the  year's  low  of  42%.  barely 
more  than  half  the  1967  high.  Top  manage- 
ment, however,  has  never  lost  Its  cool.  Ever 
since  the  controversy  first  broke  into  print. 
Indeed,  the  company,  with  what  can  only  be 
described  as  rare  Insouciance  or  chutzpah,* 
has  never  acknowledged  that  anything  was 
wrong.  On  the  contrary,  It  has  attacked  Its 
critics — to  the  point  of  unsuccessfully  seek- 
ing to  pressure  the  University  of  Missouri 
into  rescinding  an  award  for  journalistic  ex- 
cellence to  Dick  Elliott  for  his  series  on  the 
TFX.  In  communications  to  stockholders  and 
In  double-truck  ads  in  major  news  media. 
it  has  sung  the  praises  of  the  F-lll;  "Since 
the  Wright  Brothers'  first  breakthrough  In 
the  art  of  manned  flight."  rhapsodizes  one 
such  effort,  "there  have  been  relatively  few 
major  advances  in  the  basic  art  of  airplane 
building.  One  was  the  introduction  of  light 
aluminum  structures,  another  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  jet  engine  for  propulsion.  The 
variable  sweep  wing  represents  a  similar  ma- 
jor step  forward." 

On  January  31.  1968,  when  many  of  the 
difficulties  cited  above  were  known  to  man- 
agement and  four  planes  had  crashed,  the 
company's  annual  report  for  1967  appeared. 
Here  is  what  it  had  to  say  about  the  F-lll. 
Currently  55  F-llls  (including  the  IniUal 
test  versions)  have  been  flown,  another  40 
are  In  final  assembly,  and  many  others  are 


in  various  stages  of  construction.  Production 
models  of  the  F-lllA  are  now  being  de- 
livered to  the  Tactical  Air  command  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force.  .  .  .  Earlier  In  the 
year  a  developmental  FB-111  A  (strategic 
bomber  version)  started  flight  test.  A  test 
model  of  the  P-lllB  (the  Navy  version)  will 
undergo  carrier  tests  In  1968.  ...  In  both 
test  and  training  flights  the  F-lllA  baa 
shown  an  overall  capability  substantially 
greater  than  any  existing  fighter  aircraft,  or 
any  now  known  to  be  on  the  drawing  boards, 
in  its  combination  of  relatively  short  takeoff 
and  landing  speed  variability,  range,  pay- 
load  navigational  accuracy,  precise  weapon 
delivery  and  penetration  to  target  In  all 
weather,  day  or  night.  Pilots  who  have  been 
fiylng  the  plane  in  the  first  Air  Force  opera- 
tional unit  are  enthusiastic  about  Its  flying, 
fighting  and  reliability  qualities." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  on 
April  24 — when  seven  planes  had  crashed  and 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  had 
refused  to  appropriate  further  funds  for  the 
Navy  version — Roger  Lewis,  chairman  of  the 
board,  ran  into  a  barrage  of  questions.  His 
answers  never  faltered.  Here,  for  example,  is 
how  he  regarded  the  Senators'  unequivocal 
vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  F-lllB.  "It  la 
apparently  this  Committee's  viev:  first,  that 
sufficient  F-lllBs  are  -already  on  order  to 
preserve  the  option  to  go  forward  with  the 
F-lllB  program;  and  second,  that  new  funds 
could  be  used  more  effectively  by  determi- 
nation through  competition  whether  In  fact 
a  new.  lighter  aircraft  could  be  produced 
.  .  .  which  might  more  fully  satisfy  the  Navy's 
requirements  ...  In  the  meantime,  we  will 
continue  our  maximum  effort  to  make  the 
P-lllB  the  best  possible  aircraft  for  the 
Navy's  mission."  (On  July  11,  the  Pentagon 
told  General  Dynamics  to  halt  all  develop- 
ment.) 

Regarding  the  three  craft  lost  In  rapid 
succession  in  Southeast  Asia,  Mr.  Lewis  com- 
mented that  losses  are  "inevitable  in  com- 
bat," a  disingenuous  reply  that  conveyed  the 
impression,  wholly  unsubstantiated,  that  the 
planes  had  been  shot  down.  All  in  all, 
the  chairman  made  clear,  his  confidence 
in  the  F-lll  remained  boundless.  "There's 
been  no  difficulty  with  either  the  design  or 
the  structure,"  he  averred.  "Filers  are  crazy 
about  it.  It  has  a  marvelous  escape  system 
and  that  gives  them  confidence"  (presumably 
the  ones  that  walk  away) .  Then  the  chairman 
of  the  board  summed  up:  "This  is  a  great 
plane  and  It's  going  to  be  a  long  program. 
.  .  .  There  Is  no  question  of  anticipated  (fi- 
nancial) losses.  The  question  Is  one  of  how 
much  profit  to  book  In  a  given  year." 

Mr.  Lewis  may  have  a  point.  The  various 
contracts  between  General  Dynamics  and  the 
Pentagon  (including  $1.8  billion  for  493  air- 
planes) .  so  Barron's  has  learned,  are  so  vague 
-  and  loosely  drawn  (Congress  might  try  to  find 
out  why)  that  the  possible  penalties  for  non- 
performance cited  above  come  to  relatively 
little.  However,  with  production  in  progress, 
the  company  has  begun  to  book  profits  on 
the  F-lll.  What  might  happen  to  reported  / 
results  Lf  the  plane  falls  to  perform  ade- 
quately, or  contracts  are  cancelled.  Is  far  from 
clear.  Sentiment  in  this  direction  is  plainly 
mounting.  Last  Friday  the  redoubtable  Sen. 
McClellan,  who  virtually  single-handed  shot 
down  the  Navy's  lame  duck,  zeroed  in  on  its 
Air  Force  twin.  He  told  the  Senate:  "If  the 
F-lllA  plane  cannot  be  Improved — If  It  can- 
not be  perfected  and  made  safe — so  as  to 
measure  up  to  the  weapionry  pterformance 
that  Is  required  and  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed, then  we  need  to  make  that  determi- 
nation, with  all  deliberate  speed,  and  move 
to  the  development  and  procurement  of  a 
replacement  for  It." 

The  Flying  Edsel,  in  sum.  may  come  to  grief 
on  all  counts.  Even  If  it  doesn't,  the  manu- 
facturer still  has  a  lot  of  explaining  to  do. 
both  to  the  American  people  with  whom  it 
has  been  less  than  candid,  and  to  Its  stock- 
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holders.  Since  190S.  in  oiir  book  at  any  rate. 
Oeneral  Dyiuunlcs  Corp.  haa  practUed  aome- 
tblng  less  than  full  dlacloaure.  High  time  It 
waa  called  to  account. 


VIETNAM  AND  THE  1968  CAMPAIGN- 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  JAVITS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
RxcoRD  the  text  of  my  remarks  delivered 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Sullivan 
County  Republican  Committee  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  October  3.  1968.  at  the  Con- 
cord Hotel.  Klamesha  Lake.  N.Y. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VlKTNAM    AND    THE    I9e8^p«MPAICN 

(Remarks  of  Senator  Jacob  i.  J\yrr8  prepared 
for  delivery  at  the  ann«al  dkiner  of  the 
Sullivan  County  Republican  Committee,  on 
Thursday  evening,  October  3,  i»68.  at  the 
Concord  Hotel,  Klamesha  "iSike,  N.Y..  at 
8  p.m.t 

"The  people  of  the  United  Statea  have  de- 
cided— and  I  fully  agree — that  It  la  time  to 
bring  about  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
Vietnam  war  and  to  begm  to  phase  out 
United  States  combat  participation.  The 
arguments  of  escalation,  for  military  "vic- 
tory" and  for  pulverizing  North  Vietnam  have 
all  been  made,  and  now  the  p>eople  are  speak- 
ing. And  they  are  saying  that  the  real  issue 
of  the  1968  campaign  is  not  whether  we  shall 
negotiate  a  peace  and  phase  out.  but  how  to 
do  It  and  wiio  Is  beet  able  to  do  It. 

The  exorbitant  cost  which  the  United 
States  Is  paying  for  the  Vietnam  war  has 
been  lUustrated  again  by  the  great  crisis  In 
Europe  precipitated  by  the  Soviet  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia.  The  failure  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States  to  respond  effectively  to  the 
Soviet  challenge  has  not  been  a  calculated 
display  of  restraint;  rather.  It  has  been  a 
mark  of  the  disarray  In  the  United  States 
brought  on  by  the  alarmmg  drain  of  men. 
materials  and  national  energies  expended  in 
the  Vietnam  war. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  military  execution, 
the  Soviet  occupation  of  Czechoelovakla  waa 
a  chilling  display  of  precision  and  efBclency 
which  caught  Western  Intelligence  quite  by 
surprise.  Now.  the  Kremlin  not  only  pro- 
claims Its  "right"  to  intervene  throughout 
"satellite"  eastern  Europe,  but  claims  the 
right  to  Intervene  In  the  affairs  of  West  Ger- 
many. This  last  power  display  Is  what  has 
sent  shock  waves  reverberating  throughout 
western  Europe,  and  especially  Germany.  In 
Its  alarm,  Bonn  has  sought  reassurance  from 
the  United  States  and  here  Is  where  the  drain 
and  dlvlslveness  of  Vietnam  have  been  so 
costly  to  the  United  States. 

For,  the  Johnson  Administration  has  failed 
woefully  to  realize  the  creative  possibili- 
ties in  this  new  situation.  Ambassador  George 
Kennans  dramatic  suggestion  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  send  100.000  fresh  troops  to  West 
Germany  as  a  bargaining  level  to  get  So- 
viet troops  out  of  Czechoslovakia  has,  of 
course,  had  to  be  ruled  out  due  to  the  deple- 
tion of  U.S.  strategic  reserves  for  deployment 
In  Vietnam.  Moreover,  as  a  recent  report  by 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
disclosed.  ".  .  .  our  forces  In  Europe  and  In 
the  Mediterranean  have  suffered  as  a  result 
of  the  high  priority  requirements  in  Viet- 
nam for  both  men  and  equipment."  In  plam 
words,  our  Army  and  Air  Force  units  In  Eu- 
rope have  been  stripped  down  because  of  the 
demands  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

The  same  process  has  been  at  work  on  the 
U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  which  guards  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  where  the  Umted  States  faces 
a  vastly  augmented  and  nuclear  armed  Rus- 
sian fleet.  According  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  report:  ".  .  .  the  cumulative  ef- 
fect is   that   the   Sixth    Fleet   remains   m   a 


marginal  readiness  condition  This  marginal 
readiness  has  had  a  profound  effect  on  fleet 
operations." 

The  weakening  of  our  military  position  in 
Europe,  caused  by  Vietnam,  Is  only  one  side 
of  the  coin.  The  mental  lassitude  and  failure 
to  perceive  the  creative  poealblUtlee  to  ad- 
vance U.S.  policy  objectives  in  the  new  situa- 
tion, which  characterize  our  present.  Viet- 
nam-obsessed Administration.  Is  equally 
alarming. 

West  Germany's  ardent  desire  for  a  rlngmg 
reaffirmation  of  U.S.  security  guarantees  has 
been  treated  as  an  embarrassment  to  be 
fended-off.  And,  once  agam,  the  Johnson 
Administration  has  been  outmaneuvered  by 
President  De  Gaulle.  De  Gaulle — remotely  no 
match  In  means,  prestige  or  authority  for 
the  United  States,  has  nonetheless  up  to  now 
won  a  major  diplomatic  victory  to  the  great 
disservice  of  world  peace  and  security.  He 
has  traded  a  declaration  of  French  support 
for  German  acceptance  of  the  continuing 
French  veto  on  Britain's  entry  Into  the  Euro- 
pean CcMnmon  Market. 

Clearly,  the  United  States  should  have 
used  the  present  situation  to  achieve  the  op- 
posite— that  Is.  German  Insistence  on  British 
membership.  Surely  the  216.000  U.S.  troops 
In  Germany,  which  are  the  backbone  of  the 
whole  NATO  defense,  are  more  Important  to 
Bonn  than  the  two  detached  French  divi- 
sions which  remain  on  German  soil. 

A  major  opp<»tumty  to  restore  the  mo- 
mentum toward  European  unity  Is  In  the 
process  being  lost.  The  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  bargain  effectively  cannot  be  ex- 
cused as  prudence  In  this  decisive  situation 
which  has  been  created  by  Soviet  and  French 
brlnksm&nshlp.  The  checkmate  which  De 
Gaulle  has  Imposed  on  Britain  and  the 
United  States  In  western  Europe  could  be 
leap-frogged  by  using  the  present  situation 
to  gain  British  entry  In  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, as  a  first  step  toward  meamngful  Euro- 
pean Integration,  which  is  so  much  In  the 
U.S.  interest.  But  the  paralysis  on  United 
States  world  policy  of  Vietnam  takes  Its  toll. 
The  same  trance-like  lassitude  character- 
izes the  Administration's  conduct  of  the 
Paris  peace  talks  which  are  now  as  bogged 
down  m  stalemate  as  the  ground  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Under  the  circumstances.  It  does  little 
good  for  Ambassador  Harrlman  to  decry 
Hanoi's  "Intransigence."  when  President 
Johnson  stubbornly  and  rigidly  clings  to  an 
unrealistic  negotiating  position.  President 
Johnson  has  clearly  missed  the  boat  In  not 
accepting  the  summer  battlefield  lull,  and 
the  end  of  Vletcong  rocket  attacks  on  Saigon, 
as  evidence  of  the  reciprocal  "restraint" 
which  he  has  demanded  as  a  condition  for 
a  bombing  halt  down  to  the  DMZ.  According 
to  press  reports.  President  Johnson  has  over- 
ridden the  advice  of  Ambassadors  Harrlman 
and  Vance  themselves  In  not  acknowledging 
the  battlefield  lull  as  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance the  peace  negotiations  through  a 
bombing  halt,  which  must  be  the  next  step 
toward  a  settlement. 

Vice  President  Humphrey's  recent  Vietnam 
speech,  conditioning  a  bombing  halt  on  re- 
storing the  DMZ.  has  not  helped  the  situa- 
tion. One  can  understand  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent's desire  to  try  to  move  away  from  the 
even  more  Inflexible  position  of  the  Johnson 
Administration  on  cessation  of  the  bombing. 
But  It  Is  not  there  the  Vice  President  Is  so 
locked-ln.  Rather,  he  Is  locked-ln  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's commitments  to  the  Thleu- 
Ky  Government,  and  this  Is  where  the  U.S. 
Government  must  show  Its  Independence  If 
there  Is  to  be  a  negotiated  peace.  Every 
word  In  Mr.  Humphrey's  speech  confirms  the 
lack  of  such  independence. 

That  Is  why  I  believe  that  the  best  chance 
for  a  negotiated  peace  In  Vietnam  will  come 
In  January  with  a  totally  new  Administra- 
tion headed  by  Richard  Nixon. 

I  am  convmced  that  Dick  Nixon — free 
from  the  commitments  and  mistakes  of  the 


Johnson  Administration — will  move  quickly 
and  decisively  to  settle  and  liquidate  the  war 
In  Vietnam. 

A  comparison  of  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  party  platforms  on  Vietnam 
makes  this  clear.  The  Republican  platform 
says:  "To  resolve  our  Vietnam  dllenmia, 
America  obviously  requires  new  leadership — 
one  capable  of  thinking  and  acting  anew, 
not  one  hostage  to  the  many  mistakes  of  the 
past."  The  Democratic  party  platform,  be- 
cause of  these  very  mistakes,  had  to  hedge 
on  the  critically  important  Issues  of  elec- 
tions in  Vietnam  as  part  of  the  peace  settle- 
ment, and  on  phasing  out  of  U.S.  combat 
responsibility.  On  elections  for  a  post-war 
government,  it  says  they  shall  be  "open  to  all 
major  political  factions  and  parties  prepared 
to  accept  peaceful  political  process."  This 
clearly  gives  the  veto  power  to  the  Thleu-Ky 
government.  As  to  a  phase  out,  It  says  that 
It  will  "carry  out  cutbacks  of  U.S.  military 
Involvement  as  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 
are  able  to  take  over  their  large  responsibil- 
ities." Again,  this  has  the  effect  of  giving  a 
veto  to  the  Thleu-Ky  government. 

The  fact  is.  therefore,  that  the  best  hope 
for  a  regotlated  settlement  In  Vietnam  Is 
with  a  Nixon  Administration. 

Even  the  worst  that  could  come  out  of  the 
war — the  election  of  a  neutrallstlc  govern- 
ment In  Saigon — would  be  better  from  the 
United  States  viewpoint  than  to  continue 
this  dreary  war  which  has  bitterly  divided 
our  government  from  the  people,  has  strained 
our  economy,  and  has  undermined  our  posi- 
tion in  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean. 

"The  Vietnam  war  Is  an  anachronism.  It  is 
an  obsolete  struggle  whose  outcome  has  little 
relevance  to  the  key  Issues  of  the  years 
ahead.  Whatever  Justification  there  was  for 
the  initial  U.S.  decision  to  Intervene  In  the 
Vietnamese  civil  war  has  been  overtaken  by 
the  changed  situation  In  Asia,  where  Com- 
munist China  haa  been  weakened  and  divided 
by  Mao's  cultural  revolution  and  by  the 
rampages  of  the  Red  GuA-ds.  Today.  Peking 
Is  at  sword's  point  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  with  India.  There  has  been  a  dramatic 
change  In  the  political  orientation  of  Indo- 
nesia. Malaysia  and  Singapore  have  been 
strengthened.  The  Philippines  are  a  vital 
force  in  the  area.  South  Korea  Is  strong  and 
Its  economic  development  growing  markedly. 
Japan,  which  now  rates  as  the  third  most 
Important  economic  pwwer  in  the  world  and 
has  the  third  highest  Gross  National  Product 
In  the  world,  has  maintained  political  sta- 
bility and  now  rivals  Peking  for  prestige 
primacy  In  Asia.  Time  and  events  have  ended 
the  reasons  for  the  domino  theory. 

There  Is  a  time  in  the  life  of  nations — as 
In  the  lives  of  men — to  let  go  of  something 
and  let  It  be  France  reached  that  situation 
with  respect  to  Algeria  In  1958.  and  had  the 
determination  to  let  go  despite  Its  military 
ascendancy  and  the  expenditure  of  much 
blood  and  treasure.  In  retrospect,  who  would 
challenge  the  prudence  of  France's  decision 
m  1958? 

It  Is  against  our  national  Interest  to  con- 
tinue this  war.  and  It  Is  against  our  national 
Interest  to  stubbornly  bicker  over  minor 
points  of  procedure. 

The  United  States  should  stop  the  bomb- 
ing and  press  for  a  ceasefire  while  negotia- 
tions are  undertaken  to  achieve  a  compro- 
mise political  settlement — which  Inevitably 
will  result  m  elections  that  may  produce  a 
neutrallstlc  or  "shared  power"  type  of  gov- 
ernment. Those  unreconstructed  disciples  of 
Dean  Rusk  who  say  in  tone  of  real  or  feigned 
horror  that  the  United  States  must  not 
"Impose"  a  coalition,  would  do  better  to 
realize  that  we  have  no  intention  to  Impose 
a  coalition  government,  but  that  If  one  re- 
sults from  elections,  that  Is  about  the  best 
they  can  do  for  Saigon.  It  would  be  a  "half- 
loaf"  better  than  they  could  have  achieved 
without  U.S.  Intervention — an  Intervention 
whose  time  has  ended. 
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FIREARMS  ISSUE  FOCUS  OF  VOTERS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  steady 
stream  of  editorial  opinion  on  the  need 
for  stronger  Federal  firearms  legislation 
crosses  my  desk. 

Each  day  I  come  face  to  face  with  di- 
verse opinion  calling  for  stronger  laws 
from  dozens  of  different  publications,  but 
each  virtually  uniform  with  the  others 
«n  that  It  calls  for  stronger  Federal  fire- 
arms laws. 

It  is  heartening  to  see  that  these 
opinions  are  not  all  ground  out  of  the 
same  mill,  that  each  contains  original 
thought,  and  that  in  each  opinion  there 
is  a  clear  reflection  of  local  opinion. 

There  is  diversity  in  these  published 
opinions,  and  that  Is  good.  It  demon- 
strates the  one  most  important  thing  in 
this  year's  long  struggle  for  sensible  and 
effective  firearms  legislation,  and  that  is 
that  the  people  are  thinking. 

That  is  what  It  takes  for  the  people  to 
think.  And  they  are  doing  that. 

The  indifferent  public  of  a  few  years 
ago,  a  public  willing  then  to  settle  for 
minimal  changes  In  admittedly  ineffec- 
tual existing  firearms  law,  now  have  be- 
come so  irritated  with  a  firearms  lobby  so 
brash  and  so  rude  that  It  assaults  the 
senses,  now  demands  registration  and 
licensing  laws. 

It  Is  demanding  from  Congress  the  best 
that  It  can  get.  For  example,  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa..  Post-Gazette  on  September 
21  said: 

The  gun  lobby  has  succeeded  In  watering 
down  the  Senate  Gun  control  bill,  but  Its 
llloglc  and  adamancy  have  alerted  and 
alarmed  millions  of  citizens  who  want  to 
reduce  the  misuse  of  guns  and  their  role  in 
crime.  We  trust  that  members  of  Congress 
who  agree  with  this  position  will  continue  to 
press  for  further  gun  controls. 

The  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Plain  Dealer  on 
September  27  reported  that  there  had 
been  144  homicides  in  that  city  during 
the  first  nine  months  and  26  days  of  1968. 
Of  those  144  murders.  111  were  com- 
mitted by  gun.  The  editors  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  had  this  editorial  observation: 

It  seems  as  If  our  society  now  reaches  for 
a  gun  as  nonchalantly  as  one  used  to  reach 
for  cigarettes  or  candy.  .  .  .  The  cure  has 
got  to  be  found  and  It  better  be  soon. 

On  September  13,  1968,  the  Fayette- 
ville,  N.C.,  Observer  noted: 

Congress  has  already  Imposed  similar  con- 
trols on  the  sale  of  pistols.  To  add  rifles  and 
.shotguns  to  the  list  Is  a  logical  and  urgently 
needed  step  toward  adequate  gun  control. 

The  Tampa,  Fla.,  Times  on  September 
23,  had  this  to  say: 

We  hope  the  conference  committee  acts  on 
this  legislation  soon.  It  would  make  an  effec- 
tive contribution  toward  checkmating  the 
alarming  escalation  of  the  nationwide  crime 
Incidence. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Congress  pre- 
pares to  give  final  consideration  to  the 
firearms  proposals  now  pending  before 
the  90th  Congress,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  sampling  of  opinion  and 
others  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 


[From    the    Pittsburgh    (Pa.)    Post-Oazette, 
Sept.  21,  19681 
Success  and  Defeat  on  Qttn  Controls 
A  bill  restricting  Interstate  sales  of  rifles, 
shotguns  and  anununltlon  for  these  weapons 
has  finally  passed  the  Senate.  Unfortunately, 
amendments  requiring  gun  registration  and 
licensing  of  gun-owners  failed  by  wide  mar- 
gins. These  amendments  would  have  made 
the  bill  far  more  effective  In  the  control  of 
crime. 

The  battle  for  gun  controls  has  been  long 
and  hard — and  It  is  not  over.  There  was  a 
gun  control  bill  In  the  Senate  some  months 
before  President  Kennedy  was  assassinated 
almost  five  years  ago.  For  several  years  after- 
ward, the  legislation  went  nowhere,  mainly 
because  of  opposition  by  various  gun  manu- 
facturers and  sporting  groups,  especially  the 
National  Rifle  Association.  Yet  during  this 
time  the  public's  attitude  on  gun  controls 
changed  from  Indifference  to  one  generally  In 
favor  of  specific  restrictions,  Including  gun 
registration. 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy's  death  in  June 
led  to  passage  In  July  of  the  provision  In  the 
omnibus  crime  bill  which  banned  mall  order 
sales  of  handguns.  Now  shotguns  and  rifles, 
which  account  for  30  per  cent  of  deaths  by 
firearms,  will  soon  be  subject  to  Interstate 
restrictions.  This  Is  an  Important  step  toward 
meaningful  controls  and  something  of  a  vic- 
tory for  those  who  have  fought  for  controls. 
However,  It  Is  equally  clear  that  there  Is  more 
that  must  be  done,  namely  the  requirement 
of  gun  registration  and  owner  licensing.  Con- 
sidering the  public's  attitude  today,  gun 
control  advocates  In  the  Senate — Dodd,  Clark, 
Tydlngs  and  Brooke  for  example — are  In  a 
better  position  to  continue  the  fight  than 
Senator  Dodd,  virtually  alone,  was  five  years 
ago. 

The  gun  lobby  has  succeeded  In  watering 
down  the  Senate  gun  control  bill,  but  Its 
llloglc  and  adamancy  have  alerted  and 
alarmed  millions  of  citizens  who  want  to 
reduce  the  misuse  of  guns  and  their  role  In 
crime.  We  trust  that  the  members  of  Con- 
gress who  agree  with  this  position  will  con- 
tinue to  press  for  further  gun  controls. 

(From  the  Long  Beach   (Calif.)    Press 

Telegram.  Sept.  13.  1968) 

Crime  Is  Target  of  Gtin  Control 

There  has  been  an  Increasing  Intensity  In 
the  public's  demsind  for  law  and  order — 
Justifiably. 

At  the  same  time.  Congress  continues  to 
look  at  adequate  gun  controls  through  eyes 
blurred  by  political  considerations. 

It  Is  time  congressmen  more  clearly  recog- 
nized that  crime  Is  the  target. 

All  crime  would  not  be  abolished  by  gun 
controls.  Considerable  crime  would  likely  be 
Impeded,  particularly  crimes  of  passion  which 
are  linked  viith  domestic  and  neighborhood 
quarrels. 

The  bandit  who  holds  up  the  store  owner 
is  not  aiming  with  a  lollipop.  The  assassin 
Isn't  armed  with  a  bean  shooter. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion — 
and  no  limit  to  the  number  of  discussers — 
on  whether  gun  controls  would  disarm  the 
bandit  and  the  assassin. 

What  is  obvious,  however.  Is  that  gun  con- 
trols would  make  It  considerably  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  bandit  and  assassin  to  arm 
themselves  in  the  first  place. 

Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark,  In  a 
memorandum  to  senators,  spelled  out  the 
obvious.  He  said: 

"If  we  are  serious  in  our  concern  about 
crime,  and  especially  violent  crime,  then 
let  xis  move  directly  against  the  favored 
weapon  of  the  lawless — gims." 

Clark  urged  the  Senate  to  enact  a  compre- 
hensive gun-control  bill.  Including  registra- 
tion and  licensing  of  firearms,  If  It  really 
wanted  to  do  something  to  control  crime. 


We  agree  with  Clark.  Such  legislation 
would  not  Inflict  unreasonable  restraints 
upon  law-abiding  citizens  and  their  right  to 
own  guns. 

On  the  other  hand.  In  addition  to  hamper- 
ing weapon  access  to  criminals,  such  legisla- 
tion would  enable  law  enforcement  officers 
to  more  readily  trace  a  particular  gun  used 
during  an  act  of  violence. 


(From   the   Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer, 

Sept.  27,  1968) 

Grim  Figures  for  Gun   Control 

The  soaring  rate  of  slaylngs  In  Cleveland 

Is  shocking,  although  It  Is  also  unfortunately 

In  line  with  similar  trends  elsewhere  in  the 

nation. 

There  have  been  144  homicides  In  Cleve- 
land from  Jan.  1  through  yesterday  after- 
noon. In  all  of  1967  there  were  166  slaylngs, 
the  highest  ever.  The  city  seems  to  be  beaded 
for  a  new  record,  one  nobody  wants  set. 

These  facts  underscore  the  need  for  a  strict 
gun  control  law:  Police  Chief  Michael  J. 
Blackwell  and  Capt.  David  E.  Kerr,  head  of 
the  homicide  unit,  strongly  support  the  gun 
control  legislation  that  was  introduced  in 
City  Council. 

This  newspaper  Is  pleased  that  these  po- 
lice experts  are  adding  their  support  to  the 
legislation. 

In  the  first  25  days  of  September  there 
were  23  homicides — 16  of  them  by  gun. 

In  the  first  18  days  of  September  there 
were  18  homicides,  12  of  them  by  gun.  That 
is  one  homicide  a  day  for  that  period. 

Ten  years  ago  in  Cleveland,  the  homicide 
rate  was  one  every  four  days.  Why  the  sav- 
age Increase? 

Crime  commission.  FBI  and  police  authori- 
ties generally  agree  that  more  victims  are 
killed  by  their  own  relatives,  by  "friends"  In 
a  quarrel,  by  neighbors  than  by  thugs.  Po- 
lice cannot  block  the  sudden  passionate, 
angry  killing. 

It  seems  as  If  our  society  now  reaches  for 
a  gun  as  nonchalantly  as  one  used  to  reach 
for  cigarettes  or  candy.  Of  those  144  killings. 
Ill  have  been  by  gun.  The  cure  has  got  to 
be  found  and  It  better  be  soon. 

[Prom  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram, 

Sept.  27.  1968] 

States  Should  Act  on  Armed  Crime 

There  Is  something  for  everybody,  but  not 
a  great  deal,  In  the  g^un  control  law  that  now 
seems  certain  to  emerge  from  this  Congress 
after  a  long  hot  sununer  of  controversy.  The 
bill  passed  last  week  by  the  Senate  is  a  little 
stronger  than  the  House  version,  and  It  con- 
tains something  for  the  advocates  of  strict 
gun  control  and  those  who  say  It  Is  not  guns 
but  men  that  conrmlt  crimes. 

The  measure  bans  mall  order  and  most 
out-of-state  purchases  of  rifles,  shotguns, 
handguns,  and  ammunition,  and  the  strict 
control  advocates  may  regard  this  more  as  a 
foot  In  the  door  than  as  anything  like  the 
final  word  on  gun  ownership  restrictions. 
Those  of  opposite  or  milder  views  probably 
will  view  as  the  greatest  (and  perhaps  only) 
gain  the  setting  of  a  maximum  term  of  life 
imprisonment  for  use  of  a  firearm  In  com- 
mission of  a  crime  of  violence. 

The  long  argument  In  and  out  of  congress 
on  the  registration  and  licensing  of  firearms 
(which  the  Senate  rejected)  has  given  wide 
currency  to  a  statement  that  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  ruled  that  a  convicted  crimi- 
nal cannot  be  compelled  to  register  a  firearm 
because  It  would  violate  his  constitutional 
right  against  self-incrimination.  E>esplte  such 
assertions,  the  court  has  not  so  ruled. 

The  ruling  applied  only  to  sawed-off  shot- 
guns and  rifles,  and  machine  guns  and  other 
automatic  weapons,  which  are  In  effect  pro- 
hibited by  the  National  Firearms  Act.  The 
court  appointed  to  the  inconsistency  of  pro- 
visions of  the  act  making  It  Illegal  not  to 
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register  such  a  dreann  yet  making  poueaslon 
sufficient  evidence  for  conviction.  The  court 
said  that  complying  with  the  registration 
requirement  of  the  law  as  It  Is  drawn  could 
cause  the  possessor  to  supply  the  evidence 
for  his  own  conviction. 

It  has  been  our  view  that  prevention  of 
armed  crimes  would  be  best  served  by  provid- 
ing stiff  penalties  for  those  who  use  firearms 
In  the  oommlsslon  of  an  offense.  The  provi- 
sion for  this  In  the  measure  now  In  Congress 
would  apply  only  to  federal  crimes,  and  most 
Crimea  of  this  nature  are  violations  of  state 
law. 

If  the  provision  Is  to  have  across-the- 
board  effect  in  reducing  the  criminal  use  of 
guns,  It  must  be  Incorporated  Into  the  laws 
of  the  states.  We  hope  the  next  Texas  Legis- 
lature as  well  as  the  lawmaking  bodies  of 
other  states,  will  follow  the  congressional 
lead  In  this  respect. 

[Prom  the  Ashevllle  (N.C.)  Citizen] 
CoMMrrms  Clkabs  Gom  CoNxmoL  Bill 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  ap- 
proved a  compromise  version  of  the  Adnaln- 
Istratlons  bill  to  control  Interstate  sales  of 
rifles  and  shotguns. 
-This. measure  would: 

-Stop  lAterstate   mail-order  sales  of   rifles 
and  shotguns. 

Bar  the  Interstate  sale  of  "long  arms"  ex- 
cept between  residents  of  contiguous  states 
and  then  only  with  the  approval  of  local 
police. 

Prohibit  the  Interstate  sale  of  destructive 
devices  by  licensed  dealers  to  unlicensed 
persons. 

Permit  bona  fide  collectors  of  antique  guns 
to  buy  and  sell  firearms  that  are  curtoe  or 
relics  In  Interstate  dealings. 

Allow  the  loan  or  rental  of  a  firearm  for 
"lawful  sporting  purposes  while  (the  user) 
Is  In  non-residence  status." 

This  bin  accomplishes  the  President's  main 
purpose,  which  Is  to  apply  to  rifles  and  shot- 
gvins  the  same  restrictions  In  Interstate  com- 
merce that  Congress  has  already  voted  for 
bandgims. 

The  measure  will  make  It  much  more  diffi- 
cult for  criminals,  mentally  deranged  per- 
sons, and  Juveniles  to  obtain  dangerous 
weapons  through  the  malls,  and  at  the  same 
time  It  will  not  Interfere  with  the  legitimate 
privileges  of  sportsmen  and  gun  collectors. 
The  bill  should  be  approved. 

[Prom  the  PayettevUle   (NO    Observer, 
Sept.  16,  1968) 

OBSCXntING    THB    ISStJE  / 

"Outlaw  the  sale  of  guns  and  only  outlaws 
will  own  them." 

That  slogan,  seen  on  a  bumper  sticker 
earlier  this  week.  Is  an  obvious  effort  by 
opponents  of  gun  control  legislation  to  over- 
simplify a  highly  Important  Issue. 

But  the  bill  now  before  the  U.S.  Senate 
has  nothing  to  do  with  outlawing  the  sale 
of  firearms  to  legitimate  owners. 

"Control"  Is  the  word  and  control  Is  what 
Is  needed. 

It  Is  hard  to  understand  why  law-abiding 
sportsmen  and  others  who  use  firearms  for 
lawful  purposes  would  have  any  objection  to 
the  proposed  measure. 

Basically,  It  bans  the  Interstate  mall  order 
sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns,  and  also  pro- 
hibits the  sale  of  such  flrearms  to  children, 
people  with  criminal  records,  alcoholics  and 
drug  addicts. 

As  this  country  has  tragically  learned, 
high-powered  rifles  are  even  more  dangerous 
In  the  hands  of  assassins  than  more  easily 
concealed  pistols. 

Congress  has  already  Imposed  similar  con- 
trols on  the  sale  of  pistols.  To  add  rifles 
and  shotguns  to  the  list  Is  a  logical  and 
urgently  needed  step  toward  adequate  g\m 
control. 


(Prom  the  Racine  (Wis  )  Journal-Times, 

Sept.  9,  10681 

Some  Shocking  Revelations 

Congress  is  still  arguing  about  the  Inter- 
state shipment  of  long  guns  and  heavy 
weapons,  and  about  licensing  firearms  to  start 
to  bring  them  under  control 

The  National  Rifle  Assn.  Is  stUl  arguing 
that  such  legislation  would  violate  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  its  members  to  own 
arsenals  and  use  them  as  they  please. 

And  the  guns — any  kind  and  in  any  quan- 
tity— are  still  available  to  anyone  who  wants 
to  put  down  the  price  for  them. 

In  a  startling  article  In  a  recent  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  John  Kelly  of  the  Monitor 
staff  reveals  his  adventures  posing  as  the 
head  of  a  private  army  and  attempting  to 
arm  It  He  had  little  or  no  trouble  getting 
most  of  the  arms  he  wanted  from  New  York 
dealers,  operating  out  of  large  stores  and 
warehouses  in  Manhattan. 

Kelly  ordered  a  collection  of  mortars,  mor- 
tar shells,  carbines  and  repackable  hand 
grenades  and  had  them  shipped  to  bis  nephew 
James  D.  Kelly  III  in  Connecticut. 

Little  Jimmy  Kelly,  aged  18  months  now 
has  the  wildest  crib  full  of  toys  you  ever 
did  see  Had  he  been  able  to  write,  he  could 
have  ordered  them  himself. 

Kelly  also  went  out  to  purchase  300  car- 
bines for  his  mythical  army.  He  encountered 
a  little  trouble;  the^iMalers  said  that  the 
manufacturers  were  not  turning  out  the 
carbines  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  the 
demand.  But  one  dealer  offered  to  flll  the 
order  wholesale  and  another  advised  Kelly 
to  get  a  dealer  license  in  another  state  so 
the  weapons  could  be  shipped  to  him  under 
legal  cover. 

Nowhere  was  Kelly  asked  why  he  wanted 
the  guns,  or  If  he  had  a  legal  right  to  buy 
them;  all  of  that  was  taken  for  granted.  In 
many  of  the  stores  he  visited  he  ran  Into 
white  and  black  customers  who  were  frankly 
arming  themselves  for  the  possibility  of  ra- 
cial conflict. 

But  situations  like  this  don't  seem  to  get 
through  to  a  Congress  in  Washington  which 
Is  entranced  with  the  gun  lobby's  blather 
about  "constitutional  rights"  and  "the  right 
to  bear  arms  "  Murders  by  gunshot  have  be- 
come a  dally  commonplace:  senseless  snip- 
ing resulting  in  mass  murder,  usually  by  de- 
ranged people  who  have  had  no  trouble  get- 
ting flrearms,  has  become  a  regular  occur- 
rence. Two  major  public  flgxires  have  been 
cut  down  by  gunshot  this  year.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  cannot  even  come 
to  the  national  convention  of  his  own  party 
because  of  "security  problems." 

Doesn't  any  of  this  make  an  impression  on 
Congress? 

IProm  the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald, 

Aug.  28,  19681 

Hoover  on  Guns 

Although  the  public  discussion  of  gun 
control  legislation  has  subsided  during  this 
month  of  political  conventions,  the  debate 
continues  in  Congressional  oCBces  as  well  as 
In  rod  and  gun  clubs  and  other  meeting 
places  of  outdoor  sportsmen.  For  the  second 
straight  month,  U.S.  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Mc- 
Intyre  of  Vermont's  fellow  hunting  and 
fishing  state  of  New  Hampshire,  who  has 
found  himself  caught  In  a  cross-fire  of  mall 
both  pro  and  con  gun  controls,  has  devoted 
his  monthly  Report  Home  to  the  subject, 
In  the  form  of  questions  and  answers. 

His  first  question  brings  up  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  position  on  gun  controls.  Last 
month,  when  Atty.  Gen.  Ramsey  Clark  ap- 
peared before  Congressional  committees  and 
argued  for  strict  g\in  controls.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  top  man  In  the  Justice 
Department  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  on  this 
issue  with  his  subordinate,  FBI  Director 
Hoover.   This   is   not   so,    according    to    Sen. 


Mclntyre's  report.  The  first  question  asks: 
"Is  It  true  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  is  opposed 
to  gun  controls?"  The  answer  says  "NO.  j 
Edgar  Hoover  is  definitely  In  favor  of  strong 
gun  controls.  In  a  recent  letter  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  throughout  the  nation. 
Hoover  said :  "There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  easy  accessibility  of  firearms  Is  re- 
sponsible for  many  killings,  both  impulse 
and  premeditated.  The  statistics  are  grim 
and  realistic.  Strong  measures  must  be 
taken,  and  promptly,  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic' •• 

Possibly  he  referred  to  the  statistics  In  the 
FBI's  own  Uniform  Crime  Reports  for  1967, 
which  have  Just  been  released,  and  which 
Include  the  following:  In  1967  flrearms  were 
used  to  commit  over  7.600  murders,  52,000 
aggravated  assaults,  and  73.000  robberies. 
Since  1964,  the  reports  say,  use  of  a  fire- 
arm in  murder  is  up  47  per  cent,  in  aggra- 
vated assault  up  76  per  cent.  Armed  robbery 
of  all  sorts  was  up  58  per  cent  In  the  same 
period. 

[Prom  the  Riverside  (Calif.)   Press,  Aug.  28, 
/  1968] 

Guns  Kill  Psoplk 

The  gun,  according  to  an  FBI  report.  Is  a 
clear-cut  choice  as  the  favorite  murder  weap- 
on in  the  United  States. 

It  htm  played  a  part  In  63  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  more  than  12,000  homicides  last 
year,  an  Increase  of  17  per  cent  over  1966. 
California's  proportion  Is  52  per  cent. 

These  figures  were  released  In  an  annual 
FBI  report,  which  also  listed  a  continued  up- 
swing In  serious  crimes  of  violence. 

And  the  F^I  figures  show  that  those  states 
with  some  form  of  gun  control  legislation 
generally  had  a  lower  percentage  of  deaths 
by  guns  than  states  that  did  not. 

Pour  northeastern  states  with  strict  con- 
trols— Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Jersey — ran  anywhere  from  22 
to  29  per  cent  behind  the  national  average  In 
gun  deaths — from  11  to  18  per  cent  behind 
California.  Another  northeastern  state.  Ver- 
mont, one  with  loose  controls,  had  the  high- 
est percentage  of  murder  by  firearms. 

Obviously,  there  are  many  factors  other 
than  gun  laws  which  have  an  Impact  on  gun 
deaths.  But  the  relationship  dted  by  the  FBI 
Is  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 

[Prom  the  Cumberland   (Md.)   Times,  Sept. 

16,  1968] 

Senate  Considers  Gun  Control  Bill 

The  national  {Killtlcal  conventions  and  the 
start  of  campaigning  coupled  with  the  con- 
tinuing hassle  over  the  Fortas  appointment, 
have  all  but  obscured  one  prime  concern 
facing  Congress  now  that  it  is  back  In  ses- 
sion. This  is  the  matter  of  taking  effective 
action  to  place  gun  sales  under  tighter  re- 
straints. The  public,  which  is  shown  by  polls 
to  be  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  better  con- 
trols, needs  to  sharpen  Its  focus  on  this  Im- 
portant Issue  again. 

The  curious  thing  Is  that  those  most  ada- 
mantly opposed  to  federal  gun  control  legis- 
lation are  often  loudest  in  their  demands  for 
"law  and  order."  That  is  curious  because 
the  connection  between  guns  and  crime  is 
indisputable. 

Attorney  General  Clark  re-empbaslzes  this 
in  a  letter  and  memorandum  sent  to  every 
senator.  "Gun  control  legislation,"  he  told 
them  from  his  viewpoint  as  the  nations 
chief  legal  officer,  "Is  the  most  Important 
crime  Issue  before  the  Senate.  If  we  are 
ser.ous  In  our  professions  of  concern  about 
crime,  and  especially  violent  crime,  then  let 
us  move  directly  against  the  favored  weapon 
of  the  lawless — guns." 

More  of  what  Clark  told  the  Senate  de- 
serves reiteration  as  an  antidote  for  the 
flood  of  misleading  statements  In  which 
both  Congress  and  the  public  have  been  sub- 
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jected.  "The  real  question  before  the  Senate." 
he  wrote,  "Is  not  whether  gun  control  legis- 
lation can  reduce  crime  and  save  lives.  We 
know  It  can  The  question  is  whether  our 
system  of  government  will  address  itself  to 
the  Issues  that  must  be  faced  If  we  are  to 
survive  as  a  free  and  great  people." 

As  things  now  stand,  the  Senate  is  con- 
sidering a  bill  that  would  curb  mall  order 
sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns  as  well  as  hand- 
guns; registration  of  guns  and  licensing  of 
owners  Is  not  Included.  The  measure  Is  weak 
but  would,  as  Clark  says,  be  "an  essential  first 
step." 

[From  the  Springfield    (111.)    State  Register, 

Sept.  26,  19681 
Compromise  Gun  Control  Bill  Should  Be 
Passed 
Both  Houses  of  Congress  now  have  passed 
legislation  banning  mall  order  sales  of  rifles 
and  shotguns,  but  l)oth  Houses  must  act  on 
the  question  again  because  the  House  and 
Senate  versions   are   different. 

A  conference  committee  will  seek  to  reach 
a  compromise  between  the  two  versions.  If  It 
succeeds,  as  It  should,  the  bill  then  will  be 
routed  back  through  both  Houses  for  final 
congressional  action. 

The  bill  passed  last  week  by  the  Senate 
falls  far  short  of  the  controls  sought  by 
President  Johnson,  who  urged  mandatory 
registration  of  all  firearms  and  licensing  of 
owners.  Those  provisions,  contained  In  an 
amendment  offered  by  Sen.  Joseph  Tydlngs, 
D-Md.,  were   overwhelmingly  rejected. 

The  House  also  had  declined  to  Include 
the  registration  and  licensing  provisions  In 
its  bill. 

So  the  differences  between  the  two  ver- 
sions are  relatively  minor.  The  Senate  bill 
bans  mall  order  sales  of  ammunition  for  all 
weapons,  while  the  House  bill  would  exclude 
mall  order  sales  of  ammunition  for  rifles  and 
shotguns  from  the  ban. 

The  Senate  bill  would  make  a  sentence  of 
life  Imprisonment  possible — not  manda- 
tory— for  anyone  committing  a  federal  crime 
of  violence  while  armed  with  a  gun.  The 
House  bill  would  make  prison  sentences 
mandatory  for  such  crimes  but  would  not 
authorize  life  imprisonment. 

Both  bills  would  put  some  restrictions  on 
over-the-counter  sales  of  firearms  to  i>er- 
sons  from  out  of  state,  with  the  Senate  ver- 
sion  being  somewhat   more  strict. 

Congress  acted  In  spite  of  the  objections 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association,  whose 
president  contends  that  "no  one  can  say  a 
law  Is  going  to  save  a  life"  and  "there  la  no 
Indication  that  the  availability  of  firearms 
has  anything  to  do  with  crimes." 

There  Is  a  good  possibility  that  more  strict 
firearms  laws  will  save  lives,  and  banning 
of  mall  order  sales  of  rtfies  and  shotguns 
should  be  a  part  of  those  laws. 

Congress  should  act  promptly  to  reach  a 
compromise  on  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions of  this  latest  gun  control  bill  and  to 
accomplish  final  p>assage  of  the  measure. 


tlon  of  all  guns,  the  governors  are  attempt- 
ing to  keep  red  tape  and  personal  Inconven- 
iences to  a  minimum.  It  is  also  an  attempt 
to  deal  directly  with  the  antlgun  control 
forces  who  have  criticized  attempts  at  gun 
registration  with  the  argument  that  "guns 
don't  kill  people,  jieople  kill  people." 

The  governors  recognized  the  validity  of 
this  argument  and  made  a  bold  step  to  seek 
legislation  that  would  prevent,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  opportunity  for  potentially  dan- 
gerous people  to  walk  the  streets  with  fire- 
arms. 

No  gun  control  legislation  will  ever  com- 
pletely guarantee  that  guns  will  be  used  only 
for  sport  and  recreational  purposes.  Gover- 
nor Dempsey  recognized  this  when  he  stated 
the  search  will  continue  for  the  best  possible 
flrearms  control  law. 

It  Is  time  for  the  gun  buffs,  as  well  as  the 
anti-gun  forces  to  pool  their  resources  aoid 
aid  the  Governor  In  his  attempts  to  pass  a 
fair  gun  control  bill. 


[Prom  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Telegram, 

Sept.  20,  1968] 

Compact  Gun  Agreement 

Governor  Dempsey's  pledge  to  make  every 
effort  to  have  a  strong  gun  control  bill  by 
the  1969  General  Assembly  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  state  residents. 

Meeting  with  New  England  Governors  re- 
cently. Governor  Dempeey  was  a  leader  In 
efforts  that  resulted  In  a  compact  agreement 
under  which  anyone  carrying  a  gun  would 
have  to  carry  a  special  Identification  badge. 

An  important  part  of  the  agreement  that 
should  serve  to  quiet  some  of  the  opposition 
to  gun  control  legislation  Is  a  provision  ex- 
empting the  registration  of  gun  collectors 
who  keep  arms  In  their  homes. 

By  limiting  registration  to  persons  carry- 
ing firearms  rather  than  requiring  reglstra- 


[Prom   the   Tampa    (Pla.)    "nmes,   Sept.   23, 

1968] 

Restrictions  on  Firearms 

The    prolonged    and    often    unreasonable 

controversy  over  federal  controls  in  the  sale 

of  flrearms  appears  to  be  ended,  at  least  for 

the  rest  of  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  Senate  the  other  day  enacted  what 
appears  to  us  as  a  sound  piece  of  legislation, 
differing  only  slightly  from  the  House  meas- 
ure. As  this  is  written,  a  Senate-House  con- 
ference committee  has  not  acted,  but  we 
assume  It  will  before  adjournment. 

Amendments  to  require  federal  registra- 
tion of  all  firearms  were  beaten  down  in  the 
Senate,  and  wisely  so.  Registration  would  re- 
quire an  enormous  amount  of  pap>er-work 
and  also  probably  create  another  towering 
bureau. 

The  bill  as  enacted  extends  to  rlfies  and 
shotguns  the  ban  on  interstate  mall-order 
sales  of  pistols  and  revolvers  that  was  writ- 
ten Into  the  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  passed  earlier  in  the  year.  It  extends  the 
mall  order  ban  to  sale  of  ammunition  for  all 
kinds  of  firearms. 

All  this  adds  up  to  the  elimination  of  a 
nation-wide  venture  that  waxed  fat  on  the 
sale  of  a  wide  variety  of  weapons  to  any  per- 
son regardless  of  age,  nationality  or  criminal 
record.  A  vast  amount  of  crime  and  violence 
over  the  years  can  be  traced  to  the  absence 
of  sound  controls  In  the  business. 

Another  excellent  feature  in  the  Senate 
bill  Is  one  to  encourage  the  50  state  legisla- 
tures to  strengthen  state  controls.  For  ex- 
ample, although  the  bill  prohibits  over- 
the-counter  sales  of  flrearms  to  non-resi- 
dents of  the  state,  a  person  In  one  state  may 
make  a  purchase  in  an  adjoining  state  if 
this  is  legally  permissible  in  both  states.  In 
this  Instance,  a  buyer  must  submit  an  affi- 
davit of  eligibility,  and  the  sale  cannot  be 
consummated  for  seven  days.  In  order  to  give 
local  pwlice  an  opportunity  to  object.  This 
latter  requirement  also  applies  to  mail  order 
sales  within  a  state. 

The  bill  also  prohibits  the  sale  of  rlfies  and 
shotguns  to  persons  under  18  years  of  age, 
to  us  a  reasonable  safeguard. 

We  hope  the  conference  committee  acts  on 
this  legislation  soon.  It  would  make  an  effec- 
tive contribution  toward  checkmating  the 
alarming  escalation  of  the  nation-wide  crime 
Incidence. 


THE   SENATE   STANDS   TALLER 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day. October  1.  preceding  the  Senate's 
vote  to  shut  off  debate  on  the  motion 
to  take  up  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Abe 
Fortas,  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]  delivered 
a  speech  on  the  floor  entitled  "The  Sen- 
ate Stands  Taller." 


In  his  remarks,  the  Senator  stated: 

After  today,  the  Senate  will  stand  taller 
m  the  scheme  of  government.  We  make  It 
clear  that  we  not  only  claim,  but  we  Intend 
once  again  to  exercise  with  care  and  dili- 
gence, the  c6nstitutional  power  of  advice  and 
consent. 

Mr.  President,  the  result  ol  that  vote 
and  the  subsequent  withdrawal  of  the 
Fortas  nomination  testify  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  only  the  Senate,  but  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  as  well,  who 
stands  taller  in  the  scheme  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
news  articles  which  review  Senator 
Griffins  able  leadership  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  this  nomination  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Oct.  3,  1968] 

Senator  Griittn  Wins  Oncb  Lonely  Battle 

To  Block  Court  Change 

Washington,  October  2. — What  started 
more  than  two  months  ago  as  a  lonely  battle 
for  Sen.  Robert  Griffin  [R.,  Mich.]  ended  In 
victory  today  as  the  young  senator  was 
hailed  as  the  one  man  most  responsible  for 
blocking  the  nomination  of  Abe  Fortas  to  be 
chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

The  hard-working  Junior  senator  from 
Michigan  started  his  campaign  with  a  Sen- 
ate speech  on  June  21,  several  days  after  re- 
ports had  circulated  thruout  the  capital  that 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  was  about  to  re- 
sign. 

RAPS  lame  ouck  choice 

Asserting  that  he  would  not  vote  to  con- 
firm any  chief  Justice  nominated  by  a  "lame 
duck"  President  about  to  leave  the  white 
House,  Griffin  pleaded  with  President  John- 
son to  leave  that  Job  for  the  next  President, 
regardless  of  who  might  be  elected  in  Novem-  • 
ber. 

Sen.  John  Tower  [R.,  Tex]  and  Sen.  Strom 
Thuriiiond  JR..  S.C]  quickly  rose  to  Indicate 
their  support  for  Griffin's  position. 

Griffin  began  a  behind-the-scenes  cam- 
paign to  gain  supp>ort  for  his  position,  as  the 
reports  of  Warren's  pending  resignation  be- 
came more  persistent. 

Pour  days  after  Griffin's  Senate  speech,  he 
sought  to  gather  support  at  the  regular  Re- 
publican policy  committee  luncheon.  By 
then.  Senators  Howard  Baker  [R.,  Tenn.], 
Hiram  Pong  [R.,  Hawaii],  George  Murphy 
[R.,  Cal.],  and  Paul  Pannln  [R.,  Ariz.]  were 
In  Griffin's  corner. 

OIRKSEN  BACKED  FORTAS 

But  the  road  still  was  a  rocky  one.  Sen. 
Dlrksen  (R.,  III.)  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
staunchest  supporters  of  Fortas,  altho  he 
was  to  excute  a  complete  reversal  later,  after 
Griffin  had  the  vote  to  block  the  nomina- 
tion. 

Griffin  and  Murphy,  at  the  luncheon,  de- 
cided to  draft  a  statement  opposing  the  selec- 
tion by  President  Johnson  of  a  new  chief 
Justice,  and  seek  to  get  a  large  number  of 
signatures.  They  obtained  about  10  signa- 
tures before  the  official  announcement  of  the 
Warren  resignation  and  the  nomination  of 
Fortas  as  his  successor  came  from  the 
White  House  on  June  25. 

The  statement  was  redrafted,  inserting 
language  to  point  out  that  there  was  nothing 
personal  Intended  against  Fortas  or  Homer 
Thornberry,  the  man  named  to  suceed  Fortas 
as  an   associate  Justice. 

By  evening  of  the  day  the  nominations 
were  announced,  Grlffln  had  collected  18 
signatures.  Tower  backed  off,  temporarily, 
upon    learning   that    Thornberry,    a    feUow 
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Texan,  was  nominated,  but  later  signed 
the  statement. 

By  the  middle  of  July,  with  10  signatures 
on  the  statement.  It  was  discarded  In  favor 
of  person-to-person  talks. 

The  White  Hoxise  also  was  beginning  to 
apply  pressure,  with  several  Senator  receiv- 
ing calls  from  top  offlclals  of  such  corpora- 
tions as  the  Ford  Motor  company  and  Amer- 
ican Airlines.  Dont  oppose  the  Fortas  nomi- 
nation, the  offlclals  pleaded,  hinting  they 
bad  been  asked  to  make  the  calls  by  the 
White  House  and  reminding  the  senators  of 
federal  contracts  held   by   the  corporations. 

As  hearings  on  the  nominations  began 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  committee,  the 
main  Issues  had  become  the  question  of 
whether  there  actually  was  a  vacancy,  since 
Warren  had  conditioned  his  resignation  on 
the  confirmation  of  his  successor,  and  on 
whether  Fortas  had  continued  to  operate 
as  an  adviser  to  the  President  after  being 
named  to  the  court. 

ADMITS  ADVISING  LBJ 

Fortas  agreed  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee and  admitted  he  had  advised  the 
President  on  certain  Issues,  but  insisted  he 
had  been  careful  to  observe  the  separation 
of  power  between  the  executive  and  Judicial 
branches,. «  separation  held  sacred  by  many 
senators .. . 

Another  Issue  that  had  entered  the  pic- 
ture was  Fortas'  ruling  on  a  number  of  ob- 
scenity cases  m  October.   196fl. 

On  the  final  day  of  the  hearings,  the 
phone  rang  in  Orlffln's  office,  and  a  man 
who  said  he  was  "a  top  official  at  American 
university"  told  about  Fortas  participating 
In  a  seminar  there  and  receiving  a  tlS.OOO 
fee.  donated  by  local  business  men. 

The  man  said  he  couldn't  afford  to  Identify 
himself,  but  vowed  his  facts  were  accurate. 

Efforts  to  check  out  the  report  were  blocked 
by  offlclals  of  American  university.  The  lead 
was  given  to  several  reporters  to  check  out, 
but  they  also  were  unsuccessful. 

TTNivxBsrrT  conrtaMs  m 

In  desperation.  Orlffln  slipped  the  infor- 
mation about  the  call  to  Thurmond,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  committee,  and  Thur- 
•  mond  took  It  from  there.  American  univer- 
sity officials  were  called,  as  the  hearings  were 
reopened,  and  confirmed  that  Fortas  had.  In 
fact,  received  the  $15,000  fee. 

While  senators  are  notorious  at  accepting 
fees  for  speeches,  meet  can't  demand  more 
than  $500.  another  point  that  tended  to  ag- 
grevate  many  Fortas  opponents. 

Orlffln  also  told  the  committee,  in  the 
re-opened  hearing,  about  a  magazine  story 
purporting  to  tell  how  Fortas  help)ed  John- 
son draft  his  1966  state  of  the  Union  address, 
another  clear  violation  of  the  constitutional 
doctrine  of  separation  of  the  governmental 
branches. 

Fortas  refused  to  return  to  testify  before 
the  committee,  and  antagonism  against  him 
was  growing  sufficiently  so  that  Orlffln  con- 
fidently predicted  he  had  more  than  enough 
votes  to  sustain  a  filibuster. 

TELXa    TtTRNINO    POINT 

In  an  Interview  today,  Grlflln  said  the  turn- 
ing point  In  his  battle  was  when  Fortas 
agreed  to  appear  before  the  Judiciary  com- 
mittee. 

"He  admitted  that  he  had  served  as  a  Presi- 
dential adviser  and  then  he  swore  that  he 
had  told  us  everything  when  he  was  fin- 
ished," said  Griffin.  "We  later  showed  that  he 
simply  was  not  telling  the  truth  and  when 
he  refused  to  come  back  before  the  commit- 
tee, that  was  the  last  straw  for  some 
members." 

The  single  most  Important  issue  was  the 
$15,000  fee  at  American  university,  Orlffln 
said. 

What  effect  did  Sen.  Dlrksen's  switch  have 
on  the  outcome?  Orlffln  was  asked. 


DimKSur  KwrwcT  weighxo 

"It  did  have  a  psychological  Impact."  he 
said. 

"But  how  many  votes  did  be  bring  with 
him?" 

"Maybe  two  at  the  most,  including  his 
own,"  Orlffin  admitted. 

The  vote  on  shutting  off  debate,  which  trig- 
gered Fortas'  letter  of  withdrawal  today, 
failed  by  14  votes  to  reach  the  required  two- 
thirds  of  senators  voting. 

Orlffin,  44,  came  to  the  Senate  In  May,  1966, 
when  he  was  appointed. to  the  post  by  Oov. 
Oeorge  Romney  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  late  Sen.  Patrick  V.  McNamara.  He  was 
elected  to  a  full  term  in  November,  1066. 

COAITTHOB  OF  LABOR  ACT 

Orlffin  was  elected  to  the  House  In  1066 
and  served  five  terms  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Senate.  While  in  the  House,  he 
was  co-author  of  the  Landrum-Orlffln  labor 
act  and  the  national  student  loan  program. 

Bom  In  Detroit.  Orlffln  attended  public 
schools  in  Oarden  City  and  Dearborn.  Mich. 
He  attended  Central  Michigan  university  and 
received  his  law  degree  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  law  school. 

[From    the   Traverse    City    (Mich.)    Record- 
Eagle.  Oct.  3.  1068) 
Spcabhcaded  Fobtas  Battlb:   Sknator  Orit- 
riN's  Star  Rises  in  Senate 

Washington. — One  effect  of  the  withdrawal 
of  Abe  Fortas'  nomination  was  to  substantial- 
ly boost  the  stock  of  an  obscure  young  Senate 
backbencher  named  Robert  P.  Orlffln. 

Until  three  months  ago.  Oriflln  was  on  the 
fringes  of  the  Senate's  Republican  power 
structure — his  name  overshadowed  by  more 
glamorous  members  of  the  1066  freshman 
crop  such  as  Charles  H.  Percy  of  Illinois  and 
Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon. 

But  almost  slnglehandedly.  and  against 
the  advice  of  OOP  veterans,  the  first  termer 
from  Traverse  City,  Michigan,  brashly  seized 
on  the  Issue  of  President  Johnson's  nomina- 
tion of  Fortas  to  be  chief  Justice. 

Orlffln  held  on  despite  pressure  from  with- 
in his  own  party,  and  took  on  the  White 
House,  the  Supreme  Court  and  his  own  Re- 
publican leadership  In  one  of  the  major 
power  struggles  of  the  90th  Congress. 

The  effort  paid  off. 

By  helping  stop  President  Johnson  from 
naming  a  man  to  the  court.  Orlffln  Just  could 
have  preserved  that  privilege  for  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  the  OOP  presidential  candidate,  a 
feat  which  would  assxire  him  of  being  a  regu- 
lar   guest    in    a    Republican    White    House. 

Orlffln  Is  believed  to  have  his  sights  on  a 
Senate  leadership  spot  In  the  future. 

After  Fortas  requested  his  name  be  with- 
drawn Wednesday  and  the  president  com- 
piled. Orlffln  said:  "A  chief  Justice  rbould 
have  widespread  support  among  the  pei^ple 
and  within  the  senate.  In  view  of  the  obvious 
deep  division  and  controversy,  It  Is  a  wise 
decision. 

"I  think  whether  It  Is  President  Humphrey 
or  President  Nixon,  they'll  have  to  change  the 
way  you  pick  Supreme  Court  Justices.  Prom 
now  on  I  think  they'll  be.  well,  more  antisep- 
tic." 

Beyond  that,  he  declined  to  comment  on 
his  victory. 

Griffin  first  started  getting  Involved  In  the 
Fortas  dispute  last  June,  nearly  two  weeks 
before  Johnson  announced  that  H^rl  Warren 
was  retiring  and  that  be  would  name  Fortas 
as  chief  Justice  and  Homer  Thomberry  of 
Texas  as  associate  Justice. 

While  flying  here  from  Michigan  one 
morning.  Grlflln  spotted  an  Item  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  reporting  that  Warren  "may 
quit  before  President  Johnson's  term  runs 
out.  Reason :  He  hopes  to  have  a  voice  In  the 
selection  of  his  successor." 

"Being  a  lawyer,  that  startled  me,"  Orlffln 


recalled.  "I  called  one  of  my  staff  members 
and  we  discussed  It.  I  couldn't  believe  the 
chief  Justice  would  resign  with  a  political 
purpose  in  mind." 

The  evidence  was  strong  that  Warren,  a 
longtime  OOP  foe  of  Nixon,  did  not  want  to 
give  the  former  vice  president  a  crack  at 
nominating  his  successor. 

Orlffln  started  preparing  a  speech  to  the 
Senate,  even  before  the  Portas-Thomberry 
nominations  were  known.  His  chief  argu- 
ment, he  said,  was  that  the  "chief  Justlcj  has 
no  business  trying  to  have  a  hand  In  who  his 
successor  Is  going  to  be." 

Before  Orlffln  could  make  the  speech,  word 
leaked  out  that  Warren  had  handed  his  res- 
ignation to  Johnson.  Orlffln  rushed  to  the 
floor  and  declared  he  would  not  vote  to  con- 
firm any  nomination  of  a  chief  Justice  by  a 
"lame  duck"  president. 

Orlffln  contends  he  had  no  hint  then,  and 
has  not  had  any  since,  that  Nixon  wanted 
the  Fortas  nomination  blocked.  He  said  he 
was  In  contact  with  Nixon  about  the  nom- 
ination during  the  summer,  but  the  candi- 
date remained  "aloof"  about  the  subject  and 
at  times  left  him  wondering  whether  he  ob- 
jected to  the  effort  to  block  Fortas. 

"But  he  never  Indicated  to  me  directly 
or  Indirectly  that  he  wanted  me  to  back  off," 
Orlffin  says. 

Whatever  Nixon's  position  was,  Orlffin 
says  he  was  committed  to  oppose  the  nomi- 
nation regardless  of  political  consideration. 

Under  pressure  from  Senate  Republican 
leader  Everett  Dlrksen  to  lay  off,  Orlffln 
engineered  the  filibuster  against  the  nomi- 
nation, and  his  office  became  the  unofficial 
clearinghouse  for  Information  about  the 
Issue. 

Along  with  Sen.  George  Murphy,  R-Callf 
Orlffln    collected    18    GOP    signatures    on    :i 
petition  against  the  nomination  In  defiance 
of  Dlrksen's  leadership.  From  there  on,  all 
the  cards  began  falling  Into  place. 

The  list  of  opponents  kept  growing; 
southern  Democrats  Joined  the  fray;  new 
information  came  to  the  fore  about  Fortas' 
Involvement  In  White  House  decisions.  And, 
finally,  it  was  disclosed  that  Fortas  had  ac- 
cepted $15,000  In  lecture  fees,  money  solicited 
from  businessmen. 

(Prom  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  Oct.  3,  19681 
Man    in    the    News — A    Profile:     Griftin 

Giant   Killer   in   Fortas    Picht — Bucked 

President,  GOP  Party  Chiefs 

Washington. — Robert  P.  Orlffln,  44,  the 
man  who  sparked  the  fight  that  blocked  con- 
firmation of  Abe  Fortas  as  chief  Justice,  Is  a 
back-row  senator  who  bucked  President 
Johnson,  leaders  of  his  own  party,  and  the 
nation's  legal  establishment. 

Not  that  the  Michigan  Republican,  first 
elected  to  the  Senate  two  years  ago,  claims 
<i  single-handed  victory  In  forcing  Mr.  John- 
son's withdrawal  of  the  nomination  Wednes- 
day, at  Justice  Fortas'  request. 

Senator  Orlffln  readily  acknowledges  that 
the  help  of  GOP  colleagues  and  support  from 
southern  Democrats  were  essential  to  bring- 
ing about  the  defeat  of  a  nominee  for  chief 
Justice  for  the  first  time  since  1795. 

spearheads  DRIVE 

Nonetheless,  It  was  the  unlmpoelng,  soft- 
spoken  senator  who  spearheaded  the  drive 
who  turned  up  much  of  the  ammunition  for 
the  opposition. 

An  example:  Senator  Orlffln  got  "a  blind 
call"  tipping  him  to  the  fact  that  Justice 
Fortas,  an  associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  was  paid  $15,000  for  lecturing  at  a 
summer  law  school  seminar  out  of  $30,000 
in  donations  solicited  by  a  former  law  part- 
ner. Paul  A.  Porter,  from  five  businessmen. 

He  still  doesn't  know  who  made  the  call. 

This  was  said  by  many  senators  to  have 
seriously  damaged  the  appointment's  chance. 
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ITEM  BEGINS  EFFORT 


What  first  started  Senator  Orlffln  off  was 
a  newspaper  Item  last  June  14  saying  that 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  .  .  .  may  quit  be- 
fore President  Johnson's  term  runs  out.  Rea- 
son: He  hopes  to  have  a  voice  In  selec- 
tion of  his  successor." 

Senator  Orlffln  said  his  reaction,  as  a  law- 
yer, was  "that's  none  of  Warren's  btislness." 

A  week  later,  before  Justice  Warren's  in- 
tention to  retire  was  officially  known  and 
before  Justice  Fortas'  nomination  was  sub- 
mitted. Senator  Orlffln  told  the  Senate  that 
•  I  shall  not  vote  to  confirm  an  appointment 
of  the  next  chief  Justice  by  a  lame  duck 
President." 

Wednesday,  Senator  Grlflln  said  that  at  the 
time  "I  didn't  think  of  winning  or  losing.  I 
Just  decided  that  on  the  basis  of  the  ap- 
parent political  motives  involved,  I  wasn't 
going  to  vote  for  any  nominee." 

COLLEAGUES   AGREE 

At  a  Senate  Republican  Policy  Committee 
luncheon  after  his  Senate  speech.  Senator 
Griffln  said,  he  found  quite  a  few  of  his  GOP 
colleagues  agreed. 

Senator  Griffln  and  California  Sen.  George 
Murphy  then  circulated  a  sUtement  declar- 
ing that  the  filling  of  any  Supreme  Court 
vacancies  should  be  left  to  the  next  presi- 
dent and  pledging  to  oppose  any  nominees 
submitted  by  Mr.  Johnson. 

The  statement,  signed  by  18  of  the  36  Re- 
publican senators,  was  Issued  on  June  26 
shortly  after  Mr.  Johnson  announced  Justice 
Warren's  Intention  to  retire  and  his  nomina- 
tion of  Justice  Fortas,  a  friend  and  adviser 
of  the  President,  to  succeed  him.  At  the  same 
time  federal  Judge  Homer  Thomberry.  an- 
other friend  of  Mr.  Johnson's  was  nominated 
to  replace  Justice  Fortas. 

CALLED  "CRONYISM" 

Senator  Griffln  denounced  the  appoint- 
ments as  "cronyism  at  Its  worst"  and  re- 
newed his  objection  to  nominations  by  a 
•lame  duck"  president,  but  he  said  Wednes- 
day that  these  arguments  "didn't  catch  on 
with  a  lot  of  people." 

But  as  the  controversy  went  on,  he  said, 
senators  ended  up  with  "a  basketful"  of 
other  reasons  for  opposing  Justice  Fortas" 
confirmation. 

Senator  Griffln  listed  these  as:  No  vacancy 
existed  because  of  the  circumstances  of  Jus- 
tice Warren's  retirement;  the  court's  deci- 
sions were  wrong  in  the  fields  of  crime  and 
pornography;  the  $15,000  lecture  fee,  and 
testimony  that  Justice  Fortas  had  continued 
to  serve  as  an  adviser  to  Mr.  Johnson  after 
going  on  the  court  in  1965. 

Senator  Griffln,  regarded  as  a  political 
moderate,  left  the  attacks  on  the  court's  de- 
cisions to  other  senators.  He  said  that  for  the 
most  part  he  Is  In  agreement  with  its  rulings. 

FOCUS  OF  OPPOSITION 

Ultimately  the  Michigan  Republican 
focused  his  opposition  on  what  be  termed 
questions  of  propriety  and  judgment  Involved 
in  Justice  Fortas  extra-Judlclal  activities. 

At  the  start  Senate  GOP  leader  Everett  M. 
Dlrksen  of  Illinois  dismissed  Senator  GrlfHn's 
opposition  as  'frivolous,  diaphanous,  gos- 
samer." But  In  the  end  Senator  Dlrksen  voted 
against  cutting  off  the  filibuster  against  con- 
tirmatlon. 

The  failure  of  the  antl-fllibuster  move,  by 
a  14-vote  margin  on  Tuesday,  doomed  Justice 
Fortas'  chances  and  led  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  nomination. 

During  the  Judiciary  Committee's  hearings. 
Senator  Orlffln,  who  Is  not  a  member,  fed  the 
members  with  leads,  suggested  questions,  and 
possible  witnesses. 

UNPRECEDENTED  STEP 

But  With  all  this  the  Michigan  senator  said 
one  factor  not  to  be  overlooked  Is  Justice 
Fortas'  unprecedented  appearance  as  a  wit- 
ness at  the  hearings. 


"Fortas"  own  testimony  didn't  help  him  a 
bit,"  Senator  Orlffln  said. 

The  senator  Is  no  stranger  to  the  giant- 
killer  role.  His  congressional  career  started  In 
1056  with  a  victory  over  a  three-term  repre- 
sentative. 

He  was  a  major  force  In  the  overthrow  of 
Rep.  Charles  A.  Halleck  as  OOP  leader,  and 
he  was  co-author  of  the  Landrum-Orlffln  Act, 
which  was  passed  over  the  strenuous  objec- 
tions of  the  labor  movement,  a  power  political 
force  In  Michigan. 

APPOINTED  TO  SEAT 

He  got  into  the  Senate  by  appointment 
after  the  death  of  Sen.  Patrick  V.  McNamara, 
but  he  won  the  seat  on  his  own  In  1966  by 
upsetting  G.  Mennen  (Soapy)  Williams,  a 
six-term  Michigan  governor  who  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  powerful  figures  In 
Michigan's  history.  Talk  Is  now  developing 
that  Senator  Griffln  may  be  projected  Into  the 
post  of  chairman  of  the  OOP  policy  commit- 
tee which  will  be  left  vacant  by  the  retire- 
ment of  Sen.  Bourke  B.  Hlckenlooper  of  Iowa. 

Senator  Griffln  said  he  Is  not  looking  for  It 
and  has  repeatedly  said  that  his  fight  against 
Justice  Fortas'  nomination  did  not  represent 
an  effort  to  promote  himself. 

The  senator,  a  165-pounder  who  stands  5 
foot  8  and  wears  thick  glasses,  plays  golf  and 
likes  to  fish  for  trout. 

FATHER  OF  FOUR 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Marjorle  An- 
derson of  Luddlngton,  Mich.,  have  four  chil- 
dren— three  boys  and  a  girl.  His  wife  taught 
school  while  he  was  going  to  the  University 
of  Michigan  law  school  after  army  service  In 
World  War  II. 

Senator  Griffln  went  Into  the  army  as  a 
private  and  was  a  forward  artillery  observer. 
He  spent  14  months  overseas  and  was  dis- 
charged as  a  corporal. 

He  was  bom  in  Detroit  and  grew  up  in  a 
house  built  by  his  father. 

He  and  his  wife  now  have  their  Michigan 
home  In  Traverse  City,  where  Senator  Griffin 
practiced  law  for  6  years  before  his  election 
to  the  House. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MILITARY 
SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  April  26, 
1968. 1  introduced  S.  3394,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967. 

Mr.  President,  S.  3394  is  an  attempt  to 
put  more  equity  and  certainty  into  the 
draft  process.  It  attempts  to  fairly  dis- 
tribute today's  burden  of  who  shall  serve 
when  not  all  serve  among  all  potential 
draftees  and  at  the  same  time  give  the 
Armed  Forces  a  yoimger,  stronger,  more 
easily  trainable  army. 

Specifically.  S.  3394,  wliich  is  cospon- 
sored  by  Senators  Brooke,  Case,  Ken- 
nedy. MoNDALE,  Nelson,  and  Yar- 
BOROUGH.  changes  existing  draft  law  in 
four  major  ways. 

First,  it  reverses  the  existing  order  of 
call  so  that  selection  and  induction  will 
be  made  primarily  from  19-year-olds. 
Presently,  draft-eligible  young  men  be- 
tween 19  and  25  are  called  in  the  order 
of  oldest  first. 

Second,  it  creates  a  "prime  selection" 
group  from  which  most,  if  not  all, 
draftees  would  come.  This  prime  selec- 
tion group  would  consist  of  three  classes 
of  draft  registrants:  Qualified  registrants 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  19  but  not 
yet  attained  the  age  of  20;  qualified 
registrants  who  have  been  previously  de- 
ferred and  whose  deferments  cease ;  and 
qualified  registrants  between  the  ages  of 


20  and  26  who  are  not  now  deferred  and 
have  not  yet  been  called. 

Third,  It  states  that  no  draft  regis- 
trant shall  remain  a  member  of  the 
prime  selection  group  for  more  than  1 
year. 

Fourth,  it  removes  from  current  law 
a  provision  prohibiting  the  administra- 
tion from  setting  up  a  draft  lottery. 

Since  introducing  S.  3394, 1  have  writ- 
ten to  this  Nation's  college  presidents  for 
their  views  on  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  letters  from  58 
presidents  or  official  representatives  of 
institutions  of  higher  learning  com- 
menting on  S.  3394. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

University  of  Miami, 
Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  August  7, 1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  1  concerning  the  legislation 
on  selecting  persons  for  induction  Into  the 
Armed  Forces  which  you  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  on  April  26. 1  also  appreciate  receiving 
the  copy  of  the  bill,  S.  3394. 

I  win  circulate  your  letter  and  your  bill 
among  my  colleagues  who  are  most  Interested 
In  matters  i>ertalnlng  to  the  draft.  I  know 
they  will  be  happy  to  learn  of  your  efforts 
to  bring  about  a  more  equitable  and  fair 
method  of  selecting  young  people  for  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  King  Stanford, 

President. 

State  University  of  New  York, 

Albany,  S.Y.,  September  9. 1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
The  Senate, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:   Thank  you  for  your 
letter  concerning  Senate  Bill  S.  3394. 

I  strongly  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  as 
provided  In  S.  3394.  These  provisions  com- 
prehend the  changes  necessary  to  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  burden  of  the 
draft  among  all  groups.  Further,  these  pro- 
visions would  lessen  the  loss  of  educated 
manpower  at  this  critical  Juncture  In  our 
history  and  remove  the  uncertainties  that 
cast  a  shadow  over  the  education  of  young 
men  who  will  be  the  strategic  brainpower 
reserve  of  this  Nation. 
Sincerely, 

Samuel  B.  Ooitld. 


Carleton  College. 

Northfield,  Minn.,  September  9, 1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  I  was  on  vacation 
when  your  letter  of  August  5  arrived  and 
shall  respond  to  your  Inquiries  now  that  I 
have  returned  to  the  campus. 

Congratulations  on  the  terms  of  your 
Draft  Reform  Bill  S.  3394.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  these  condition  would  greatly  Im- 
prove the  present  draft  situation  and  atti- 
tude of  young  men  toward  the  draft.  The 
present  arrangement  creates  great  dif- 
ficulty, confusion  and  anxiety,  and  a  clear- 
cut  set  of  provisions  such  as  your  Bill  pro- 
poses would  go  a  long  way  toward  a  fairer 
and  more  equitable  draft  law. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  W.  Nason. 
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HorsTMA  UhovsmsiTT, 
Hempstead,  NY..  September  5, 1908. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Habt, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Senator  Hart:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  llth  which  arrived  during 
my  vacation. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  principles  you've 
Incorporated  in  Senate  S.  3394  amending  the 
SelecUve  Service  Act  of  19«7.  The  present 
system  Is  absolutely  chaotic,  and  worse  than 
that.  Is  stupid  The  present  system  is  cutting 
off  the  now  of  doctoral  candidates  at  the 
precise  time  that  we  are  In  desperate  need 
of  additional  trained  college  and  university 
teachers  Many  of  the  boys  now  being  taken 
out  of  graduate  school  probably  will  never 
retxim  to  them  after  their  service,  and  I 
know  from  personal  experience  because  my 
son  has  Just  been  through  It.  What  a  Jolt 
It  Is  to  a  man's  career,  when  he's  nearlng 
completion  of  his  graduate  work  and  Is  mar- 
ried, to  be  suddenly  yanked  off  Into  service 
It  would  be  much  more  sensible  and  make 
career  planning  much  easier  for  the  boys  U 
the  principles  of  your  BUI  were  to  be  adopted, 
and  as  you  point  out.  It  would  give  the 
services  younger  and,  therefore,  better  In  a 
military  sense,  recruits. 
Sincerely, 

CurroRO  Lord. 

Nrw  COLLKCE. 

Saraosta.  Fla.,  September  5, 1968. 
Hon.  Phujp  a.  Hart, 
VS.  Semite, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  Thanks  for  yoi'j-  letter 
of  August  I,  1968,  and  the  attached  Informa- 
tion about  the  amendment  which  you  pro- 
pose to  the  current  Selective  Service  Act 
I  would  have  responded  sooner  but  Mary  and 
I  spent  the  flrst  three  weeks  of  August  In 
Europe  and  I  have  only  recently  returned. 

I  think  that  your  proposal  Is  a  far  more 
equitable  solution  to  a  bad  problem  than 
that  which  currently  exists.  You  undoubtedly 
recall  my  Quaker  dlspoeltlon  and  therefore 
must  realize  that  I  would — as  I  am  siu*  you 
would — like  to  abolish  the  draft,  Vietnam 
and  all  future  wars  However,  if  we  must 
send  our  young  men  to  flght  and  die.  this 
at  least  furnishes  an  equal  chance  to  all 
to  live  regardless  of  the  accident  of  Intelli- 
gence or  wealth.  Therefore  I  would  support 
this  kind  of  an  amendment  as  much  more 
desirable  than  this  current  state  of  affairs. 
Sincerely. 

JORN  Elmendort. 

President. 

The  UNrvERsrrr  or  Rochester, 

September  9, 1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  Mr.  WalUs  has  been 
abroad  most  of  the  summer,  and  Is  not  ex- 
pected to  return  to  the  office  until  the  middle 
of  the  month.  Your  letter  describing  and 
enclosing  Senate  S.  3394  wlU  be  walUng  for 
him  when  he  returns,  and  I  know  that  he 
will  appreciate  your  though tfulnesa  In  send- 
ing It  to  him. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  P.  Wood, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

State  UNivERsrrT  College  at  Bxtitalo, 

Buffalo.  N.Y..  September  6, 1368. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hast:  Thank  you  for  the 
explanation  of  your  proposed  revisions  to  the 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967.  As  a  coUege 
administrator  Involved  In  encoiiraglng  young 
graduates  to  continue  their  professional 
studies.  I  see  merit  In  your  plan  to  revert 
to   the   system   of   drafting   younger   people 


flrst.  This  feature,  coupled  with  the  lottery 
provision,  should  remove  a  large  proportion 
of  the  uncertainty  facing  the  college  student 
and  allow  him  to  make  more  positive  career 
plans.  It  would  also  relieve  the  graduate 
schools  from  the  pressure  of  accepting  stu- 
dents who  would  otherwise  not  be  exempt 
from  selective  service. 

You  and  your  colleagues  In  the  Senate  are 
to  be  commended  for  suggesting  a  more  rea- 
sonable alternative  to  the  1967  law. 
Very  sincerely, 

E.  K.  Pretwell,  Jr., 

President. 

Clark  Universttt, 
Worcester,  Mass..  September   19,  1968. 
Sen.  Philip  a.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  regarding  Senate  S.  3394  to  amend  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  pro- 
vide a  more  equitable  system  of  selecting  per- 
sons for  Induction.  I  can  think  of  few  things 
that  are  more  important  for  Congress  to  do 
In  Its  next  session  than  to  amend  the  draft 
laws.  They  so  patently  discriminate  against 
the  poor  and  those  who  are  not  In  a  position 
to  go  to  college.  I  am  afraid  that  we  are  har- 
boring up  a  good  deal  of  trouble  for  ourselves 
In  the  future  with  the  manifestly  unfair  laws 
under  which  we  are  operating  at  the  present 
time.  The  sons  of  the  upper  middle  class  ore 
almost  totally  exempt  for  they  can  get  Into 
some  college  somewhere.  Their  parents  can 
buy  exemption  for  them. 

I  hope  that  you  and  your  colleagues  will 
succeed  In  passing  a  fair  draft  law.  and  If 
there  Is  any  way  In  which  I  can  help,  please 
call  on  me. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  that  Senator  Ken- 
nedy and  Senator  Brooke  of  Massachusetts 
have  Joined  you  In  this  noble  endeavor. 
Sincerely, 

Frederick  H.  Jackson. 

Northwestern  Universh-t, 
Evanston,  111.,  September  16,  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  a    Hart. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  Your  letter  of  early 
August  addressed  to  I»re8ldent  Miller  has 
been  referred  to  me  so  that  I  might  reply.  I 
regret  the  delay  In  my  response,  for  your  let- 
ter arrived  at  my  desk  during  a  brief  vaca- 
tion absence.  Since  my  return  I  have  con- 
ferred at  some  length  with  my  staff,  at  least 
one  of  whom  has  had  extensive  experience  In 
counseling  and  advising  students  who  have 
concerns  about  military  service  and  the  pres- 
ent Selective  Service  operation. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  your  proposal  would 
improve  the  present  Selective  Service  law  and 
would  clarify  substantially  the  position  In 
which  students  frequently  find  themselves. 
We  would  be  Interested  In  receiving  a  copy 
of  your  Bill  S-3394  so  that  we  might  give  It 
more  detailed  review.  We  are  grateful  for  your 
Interest  In  our  point  of  view. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Roland  J.  Hinz. 
Vice-President  for  Student    Affairs  and 
Dean  of  Students. 

Albright  College, 
Reading,  Pa..  September  18, 1968. 
Hon.  Philip  a.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  and  copy  of  the  Senate  BUI  No.  3394 
which  you  have  Introduced  to  amend  The 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967. 

I  am  In  complete  agreement  with  your  bill 
and  encourage  the  early  ratification  by  your 
colleagues  In  the  United  States  Senate. 
Thank  you  for  sending  us  a  copy.  Please  be 
assured  of  our  concern  and  support. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Arthttr  L.  Schtjltz. 


Untversity  of  Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  September  17, 1968. 
Senator  Philip  a  Hart, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  In  pursuance  of  my 
letter  of  August  28  In  reply  to  yours  of  Au- 
gust 11,1  have  these  comments  on  S.  3394. 

Our  staff  here  after  careful  consideration  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  bill  would  be  In  a 
number  of  ways  an  Improvement  over  the 
present  system.  It  would,  we  feel,  Impose  some 
problems  of  enrollment  on  weaker  Institu- 
tions for  the  flrst  two  years  of  Its  operation 
but  these  should  not  be  too  severe,  and  of 
course  the  college  population  would  be  re- 
stored to  normal  after  the  flrst  two-year 
period. 

The  one  suggestion  that  was  made  Is  that 
should  a  student  reach  his  nineteenth  birth- 
day during  an  academic  year  In  which  he  is 
enrolled  In  college,  and  be  selected  for  service, 
It  would  seem  to  be  more  equitable  to  allow 
him  to  finish  the  semester,  quarter  or  aca- 
demic year  before  Induction.  In  this  way  he 
would  not  loee  the  results  of  his  work  for 
that  year  and  could  more  easily  pick  up  his 
work  upon  return  This  may  be  in  the  bill  but 
we  thought  It  should  be  explicit. 

With  this  proviso  our  staff  Is  In  favor  of 
the  bill  and  agrees  with  the  remarks  advanced 
In  Its  behalf. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  H.  Masterson. 

Bowling  Green  State  UNrvERsrrr, 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  September  13,  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  Thank  you  for  giving 
me  an  opportunity  to  react  to  your  Senate 
BUI  S.  3394.  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
courage  In  undertaking  a  very  necessary  re- 
form In  our  draft  legislation.  Based  on  your 
comments.  I  would  say  that  the  Bill  repre- 
sents a  great  Improvement  on  our  present 
legislation.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  any 
additional  suggestions  at  this  time  aa  you 
seem  to  have  covered  most  of  the  existing 
Inequities. 

Again,  thank  you. 

Cordially,  * 

Wm.  Travers  Jerome  m. 

President. 

Texas  A.  &  M.  Universttt, 
CoUege  Station.  Tex..  September  12. 1968. 
Hon.  Philip  a.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  I  appreciate  very 
much  your  letter  of  August  11,  explaining 
the  steps  you  have  taken  to  amend  the  MUl- 
tary  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  provide 
a  more  equitable  system  of  selecting  persons 
for  induction.  We  also  found  the  extract 
from  the  Congressional  Record  to  be  most 
enlightening. 

We  appreciate  the  concern  which  you  have 
for  spreading  the  burden  of  the  draft  more 
equitably  among  aU  groupe. 

Again,   many   thanks   for  keeping  us  in- 
formed In  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Earl  Ritdder, 

President. 

OeORCIA  iKSmUiT  OF  TBCHNOLOOT, 

Atlanta.  Go.,  Axigust  7. 1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  Thank  you  for  your 
thoughtfulness  In  sending  me  your  letter  of 
August  1  and  the  enclosed  comments  on 
Senate  BUI  3394  to  provide  a  more  equitable 
system  of  selecting  persons  for  Induction. 

I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  Inequities  of 
the  present  law  and  Its  Interpretations  and 
agree  that  It  does  need  revision.  We  do  not, 
even  now,  know  what  the  effect  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  wUl  be  on  our  graduate  student 
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enrollment  for  the  1968-69  and  1969-70  aca- 
demic years. 

I  wlU  follow  with  much  Interest  the  prog- 
ress of  Senate  BU:  3394. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edwin  D.  Harrison, 
■  •  President. 

The  American  Universitt, 
Washington.  D.C,  August  7, 1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  5,  1968,  addressed  to  former 
President  Hurst  R.  Anderson,  outlining  your 
Joint  sponsorship  of  a  bill  to  revise  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967. 

Since  Selective  Service  System  procedures 
often  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  academic 
community  of  the  nation,  let  me  assure  you 
that  the  University  administration  Is  follow- 
ing closely  your  efforts  to  obtain  a  more 
equitable  military  induction  system. 

With  every   good  wish  for  the  success  of 
your  efforts  and  with  appreciation  for  the 
interest  and  concern  you  have  for  the  future 
of  higher  education  In  America. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  P.  Ahlstrom, 
Assistant  to  the  Provost. 

ViNCENNBS  UNIVEBSITT, 

Vincennes,  Ind.,  August  7, 1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  giving  the  details  of  Senate 
S.  3394  to  amend  the  Military  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1967.  We  are  very  much  Interested 
In  your  proposal,  and  would  like  to  be  kept 
Informed  of  future  developments. 
Sincerely, 

Isaac  K.  Beckes, 

President. 

MiLLSAPS  College, 
Jackson,  Miss..  September  25, 1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hart  :  On  August  5  you  wrote 
me.  I  am  sure  along  with  presidents  of  other 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  asking  for 
comments  and  suggestions  on  Senate  BUI 
3394  relative  to  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967.  In  general,  we  at  this  coUege 
think  that  your  Idea  has  merit.  There  are, 
however,  certain  questions  that  we  would 
raise. 

1.  Does  the  year  of  maximum  vulnerability 
suggest  that  a  person  will  be  exempt  after 
that  year? 

2.  Drafting  younger  men  first  would  re- 
quire that  we  exempt  large  numbers  who 
were  deferred  for  cause. 

3.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  young 
man  of  17  or  18  years  who  finishes  high 
school  and  wishes  to  meet  his  obligation 
prior  to  age  19.  Currently,  I  believe,  he  has 
to  enlist  for  a  full  tour  of  three  to  four  years. 
Without  such  provision,  he  is  required  to 
extend  his  tour  to  remain  relatively  Idle  until 
19,  or  to  enter  college  with  the  prospect  of 
having  his  enrollment  interrupted. 

4.  Although  the  current  change  has  created 
some  trauma  in  graduate  schools.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  this  will  level  off  as  these  people 
complete  their  obligation.  Rather  than  grad- 
uate enroUees  being  the  "halt,  lame,  women, 
etc."  it  seems  to  me  that  the  enrollment 
could  become  those  who  really  want  and  are 
qualified  for  graduate  study  rather  taan 
those  who  are  using  It  as  a  device  to  avoid 
service  In  the  military. 

5.  Provided  that  we  are  willing  to  accept 
the  large  scale,  unearned  exemption  cited  In 
paragraph  2,  and  provided  the  younger  men 
(17-18  years  old)  were  provided  for,  this 
seems  to  have  merit. 


We   shall   appreciate   your  continued   In- 
terest In  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Benjamin  B.  Oraves. 

Kenton  College, 
Gambier,  Ohio,  September  5, 1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart  :  This  will  acknowledge 
receipt  and  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
August  5,  1968,  to  my  predecessor,  Dr.  P.  E. 
Lund,  regarding  Senate  Bill  3394  to  amend 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967. 

I  believe  that  any  amendment  to  the  law. 
which  makes  things  more  definite  for  young 
men  subject  to  the  draft,  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Certainly  we  need  a  draft 
law  which  is  equitable  and  which  is  reason- 
ably predictable  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
young  men  selected. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WiLLUM  O.  Caples. 

University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  Augwit  20,  1968. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  My  office  forwarded 
your  letter  of  August  1  and  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  you  for  your  Introduction 
of  Senate  S.  3394  to  amend  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  Your  position  certainly  6i'pports 
the  recommendations  of  most  of  us  In  higher 
education. 

As  a  former  Mlchlgander  and  a  professor 
at  Michigan  State  I  am  pleased  that  you  were 
the   one   to  propose   the   changes. 
With  gratitude, 

E.  Harwell, 
President,  Luther  College,  Decorah,  Iowa. 


educated  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  ca- 
pacities. 

For  several  decades  I  have  observed  how 
young  men  lost  some  significant  benefits  of 
their  educational  experience  because  of  % 
state  of  uncertainty  engendered  by  the  threat 
of  interruption  of  their  education  by  military 
service.  This  was  true,  for  example,  during 
the  Korean  War,  even  though  at  that  time 
recognition  was  given  to  the  fact  that  during 
an  extended  and  unpredictably  long  period 
of  world  tension  young  men  would  develop 
their  capacities  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
through  sound  education  in  order  that  they 
ultimately  might  make  their  optimal  contri- 
bution to  a  stable  and  strong  society.  It  has 
been  my  conviction  that  only  In  this  way 
can  we  hope  to  have  a  society  capable  of  sur- 
viving through  decades  of  tension  and  un- 
certainty. 

There  Is  obviously  a  need  for  draft  reform, 
but  It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  long-range 
requirements  of  the  nation  will  be  Jeopar- 
dized if  the  Selective  Service  law  does  not 
take  into  account  the  need  for  encouraging 
young  men,  even  as  early  as  age  ten  to  four- 
teen, to  look  to  the  future  with  confidence 
that  their  optimal  educational  level  will  be 
reached  without  uncertainty,  and  hopefully 
without  interruption  so  long  as  progress  is 
being  made  toward  rettsonable  educational 
objectives.  At  that  point  they  will  be  ready 
to  serve  the  nation  at  their  best  level, 
whether  In  the  military  or  in  civilian  life. 
Cordially  yours, 

John  N.  Stauffer, 

President. 


Wittenberg  University, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  August  IS,  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Habt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,   D.C.  ' 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  In  your  recent  letter 
you  asked  for  my  response  to  certain  aspects 
of  Senate  S.  3394  which  you  have  introduced 
to  amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967. 

I  should  like  to  preface  my  brief  response 
by  suggesting  that  there  Is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence either  In  the  Senate  or  In  the  House 
«f  a  sincere  desire  to  terminate  the  most  un- 
fortunate situation  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves In  Vietnam.  Any  consideration  of  Se- 
lective Service  should  be  predicated  upon 
termination  of  the  illegal  war  In  which  we 
are  engaged  in  Vietnam  and  should  be  aimed 
at  fulfilling  the  nation's  defense  require- 
ments In  the  pursuit  of  a  more  defensible 
foreign  policy  than  that  which  is  now  in 
effect. 

I  am  In  agreement  with  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy's  remarks  at  the  point  where  he 
speaks  for  "a  fair.  Just  and  predictable  sys- 
tem." For  this  reason,  I  do  not  understand 
your  desire  to  remove  from  current  law  the 
provision  prohibiting  the  Administration 
from  setting  up  a  draft  lottery.  Predictabil- 
ity is  of  very  great  importance  to  young  men 
as  they  pursue  their  education  in  prepara- 
tion for  their  rightful  and  constructive  roles 
as  members  of  our  society.  Uncertainty  about 
the  necessity  of  military  service  is  confus- 
ing and.  Indeed,  extremely  negative  so  far  as 
motivation  of  young  men  is  concerned. 

For  similar  reasons  I  am  appalled  by  the 
notion  of  telling  young  men  throughout  their 
high  school  and  early  college  years  that  at 
age  nineteen,  they  will  be  subject  to  the 
draft,  with  resultant  Interruption  of  their 
educational  plans.  In  this  connection,  Gen- 
eral Wheeler's  remarks  are  not  at  all  reassur- 
ing since  they  fall  to  take  Into  account  the 
larger  Interest  of  young  men  as  citizens  and 
the  longer  range  need  of  the  nation  for  men 


Christian  College, 
Columbia,  Mo.,  August  19,  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart  :  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  August  5  explaining  your 
BUI  S.  3394  to  amend  the  1967  Military 
Selective  Service  Act.  Although  Christian 
CoUege  as  a  college  for  women  Is  not  directly 
involved  in  the  deferment  of  students  for 
higher  education,  our  students  are  certainly 
very  much  involved  with  young  men  who 
men  who  came  under  the  Act. 

Ever  since  I  was  drafted  out  of  college  in 
World  War  II  while  the  local  residents  of 
the  community  were  not  called  for  many 
months  after  they  were  eligible.  I  have  been 
Interested  In  a  more  equitable  draft  pro- 
vision for  the  armed  forces  of  our  country. 
I  personally  believe  that  every  young  man 
and  woman  who  can  hold  down  any  kind 
of  position  in  civilian  life  should  be  required 
to  spend  a  year  In  the  armed  forces  in  some 
capacity  or  other.  Since  I  know  that  this 
solution  is  not  probable  in  our  country,  I 
have  followed  velth  great  Interest  the  sug- 
gested changes  over  the  past  few  years.  I 
find  your  recommendations  to  be  most  equi- 
table and  hope  that  your  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  and  the  House  will  think  likewise. 
Had  I  a  vote,  I  should  vote  at  once  for 
amendment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  Merle  Hill, 

President. 

St.  Joseph's  College, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  August  20,  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart. 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart  :  I  want  to  acknowledge 
gratefully  the  data  you  sent  to  me  on  11 
August  1968  concerning  Senate  S.  3394. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  for  your  efforts 
in  this  matter.  I  think  that  j'our  third  point, 
namely,  that  no  draft  registrant  shall  remain 
a  member  of  the  prime  selection  group  for 
more  than  one  year,  is  very  significant  and 
would  be  vrtdely  acclaimed  by  the  youth  of 
our  country.  In  my  tKperlence  with  coUege 
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•tudenta.    It   la    thU    cloud   of    uncertainty 
which  U  moet  demoralising. 

I  wish  you  all  success.  Best  personal 
regards. 

Sincerely, 

Very  Rev.  TsBmnfCx  Tou^nd.  S.J., 

Preaident. 

TtTTTS  UttrrBmarrT, 
^  Medford.  Mass  .  August  21, 1928. 

Hon.  PRnup  A.  Habt, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dkab  Senator:  I  appreciate  your  send- 
ing  on  to  me  a  copy  of  your  remarks  made 
upon  the  Introduction  of  S.  3394.  I  have 
felt  for  some  time  that  an  amendment  of 
the  BdUltary  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967 
In  the  direction  of  your  bill  is  the  proper  way 
to  move  and  I  am  delighted  that  S.  3394  la 
In  the  hopper.  I  support  your  effort. 
Sincerely, 

Bttrton'  C.  Haixowzll. 

trmvxsarrr  or  Missouri  at  Kansas 
Cmr, 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  August  19,  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart. 
.US.  ^(nate, 
^Washijigton,  B.C. 

DsAR  Senator  Hart:  I  greatly  appreciate 
your  forwarding  to  me  the  information  on 
your  bill  (S.  3394)  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967. 

It  is  heartening  to  know  that  careful  at- 
tention Is  being  given  to  the  very  difficult 
problems  caused  by  the  Selective  Service 
procedures. 

Please  be  assured  of  my  deep  concern  In 
this  matter  and  of  my  continuing  interest  in 
the  development  of  a  more  equitable  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely, 

Jaices  C.  Olson, 

Chancellor. 


Salem  College. 
SaXem.  W.  Va..  August  19. 1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  There  came  to  my 
desk  this  week  your  letter  outlining  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967. 

Certainly  the  procedure  used  for  selecting 
persons  in  the  armed  forces  has  important 
Implications  as  far  as  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  concerned.  It  is  obvious  from 
the  suggestions  listed  In  yo\ir  letter  and 
amplified  in  the  reprint  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  that  you  have  given  the  mat- 
ter a  great  deal  of  careful  consideration. 
Tou  are  to  be  commended. 

Thanks  for  providing  me  with  the  com- 
prehensive background  Information. 
Sincerely, 

K.  Duane  Hurlet, 

Preaident. 

ScRipps  College, 
Claremont.  Calif.,  August  19. 1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart  :  I  was  pleased  to  learn 
by  your  letter  of  August  11.  1968,  that  you 
and  other  senators  have  Introduced  a  meas- 
ure to  amend  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967  In  order  to  provide  a  mere  equit- 
able system  of  administering  selective  serv- 
ice and  specifically  to  reverse  the  present 
order  of  induction  by  making  nineteen-year- 
olds  the  principal  group  from  which  draftees 
will  be  selected. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
and  hope  that  it  will  receive  early  considera- 
tion and  favorable  action  by  both,  houses  of 
Congress.  I  strongly  support  it  cblefiy  be- 
cause It  will  result  In  the  drafting  of  young 
men  at  the  time  of  their  life  when  they  can 


beet  afford  to  interrupt  their  civilian  activ- 
ities to  serve  their  country  In  the  armed 
forces.  At  age  nineteen  many  of  them  have 
not  yet  decided  what  career  or  professions 
they  will  follow.  The  draft  will  interrupt 
their  education  but  not  seriously  disrupt  it, 
perhaps  at  the  coat  of  prolonging  it  by  re- 
quiring them  later  to  take  some  refresher 
courses  before  they  are  ready  to  continue 
with  professional  or  graduate  work.  Fre- 
quently service  in  the  armed  forces  will  also 
provide  ninteen-year-olds  with  further  expe- 
rience and  opportunity  to  think  about  what 
they  want  to  do  so  that  when  they  return 
they  win  have  their  goals  well  defined  and  be 
well  motivated  to  pursue  them. 

I  also  believe  that  society  at  large  can 
better  afford  to  draft  nlneeen-year-olds 
than  the  older  groups.  By  the  time  a  young 
man  has  reached  the  age  of  26  or  26  society 
win  have  Invested  tens  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  his  higher  education.  Drafting  him 
at  this  age  increases  the  cost  instead  of  ob- 
taining a  return  from  his  productive  efforts. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mark  H.  Curtis. 

The  Crrr   College  or  the  Crry 
Universitt  or  New  York. 

Neto  York,  N.Y..  August  SI,  1968. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  I  find  the  fourth  pro- 
vision of  your  BUI  (8.  3394)  both  acceptable 
and  wise. 

The  sooner  we  begin  to  use  a  lottery  rather 
than  trying  to  play  Ood  with  the  determin- 
ing of  the  destiny  of  our  youth,  the  better  it 
will  be. 

The  present  system  of  deferments  for  un- 
dergraduate students  thrusts  an  extraneous 
non-academic  consideration  right  through 
the  vital  processes  of  education.  And  the 
new  practice  of  not  deferring  graduate  stu- 
dents (except  for  certain  categories)  has  re- 
sulted in  a  mad  rush  to  new  bachelors  Into 
the  teaching  profession,  where  many  ought 
not  to  be.  The  more  we  try  to  manage  the 
lives  of  others,  the  more  does  expediency 
take  the  place  of  principle. 

The  current  prohibition  against  setting  up 
a  draft  lottery  must  be  stricken. 
Sincerely, 

BlTZLL  O.  Oallacher, 

President. 

Yankton  College, 
Yankton.  S.  Dak..  August  20, 1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  Since  you  have  so 
kindly  written  me  a  personal  letter,  I  feel 
a  reply  is  called  for. 

Although  I  do  not  know  how  I  may  be 

of  help  in  the  passage  of  Senate  BUI  3394, 

I  extend  to  you  my  cheers  from  the  sidelines. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  our  present  draft 

law  is  untenable  but  I  have  not  made  an 

Investigation  of  those  proposals  to  correct  it 

S.  3394  seems  to  have  great  merit. 

Cordially, 

Donald  B.  Ward, 

President. 

Texas  Christian  Universitt, 
Fort   Worth.   Tex.,  August  20.  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
US.     Senate, 
Washington,    D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  your 
communication  of  Augtist  11  concerning 
your  introduction  of  S.  3394  to  amend  the 
MUltary  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  pro- 
vide a  more  equitable  system  of  selecting 
persons  for  Induction. 

I  particularly  like  the  part  in  which  you 
reverse  the  existing  order  of  induction  in  or- 
der to  draft  19-year-olds  first.  I  have  written 
many  letters  opposing  the   present  system 


which  drafts  the  oldest  first,  primarily  be- 
cause of  what  it  is  going  to  do  to  our  graduate 
schools,  but  Just  as  Importantly  because  the 
Army  does  not  want  the  older  men.  I  like  your 
other  points  as  well,  and  am  glad  to  go  on 
record  as  such.  Thank  you  sincerely  for  your 
assistance. 

Cordially  yours, 

J.    M.    MOtTDT, 

Chancellor. 

The  University  or  Tennessee, 

Knoxville,  August  20,  1968 
Hon.  Philip  A.   Hart. 
Senate   Office    Building, 
Washington,    DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  We  certainly  appreciate 
your  sending  us  the  Information  about  Sen- 
ate Bill  3394  which  would  amend  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967. 

We  shall  carefully  consider  your  thought- 
ful amendment. 

Sincerely    yours. 

Joseph  E.  Johnson, 
Vice  President  for  Institutional  Research 
and  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Preai- 
dent. 

University  or  Louisville. 
LouUville,  Ky..  August  21. 1968. 
Senator  Philip  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  a  copy  of  the  remarks  you  made  when 
you  introduced  Senate  S.  3394. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
good  sense  in  your  comments  as  they  relat» 
to  a  more  equitable  exercise  of  the  draft 
Sincerely. 

WOODROW  M.  Strickler, 

President. 

Montclaib  State  College. 
Upper  Montclair,  NJ.,  August  21, 1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  11.  1968  and  for  the  informa- 
tion about  your  Senate  Bill  S.  3394. 

I  do  think  that  the  bill  Is  an  improve- 
ment over  existing  conditions.  I  am  person- 
ally inclined  toward  the  development  of  » 
voluntary  army  however,  and  I  feel  that  this 
could  be  accomplished  If  the  country  as  a 
whole  were  prepared  to  pay  members  of  the 
armed  forces  salaries  which  were  commen- 
surate with  those  paid  in  the  rest  of  the 
society  (and  perhaps  commensurate  with 
the  kind  of  work  and  risks  entailed).  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  overall  effect  on  the 
society  of  this  persisting  draft  on  into  the 
forseeable   future   Is  unwholesome. 

I  should  add  that  I  do  recognize  the  need 
for  our  country  to  have  a  large  military  es- 
tablishment during  this  particular  era  In 
world  history,  and  therefore,  my  general  op- 
p>oeition  to  the  draft  Is  not  based  on  pacifist 
or  isolationist  views. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  your  letter:  I 
certainly  appreciate  your  efforts  to  make  the 
present   draft   arrangement  more   equitable. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  H.  Richardson, 

President. 

Rhode  Island  School  op  Design, 
Providence.  R.I.,  August  20,  1968. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  Upon  Dr.  Bush- 
Brown's  resignation,  I  succeeded  him  as  Act- 
ing President  of  Rhode  Island  School  of  De- 
sign and  he  has  passed  your  letter  concern- 
ing the  draft  on  to  me  for  reply. 

To  give  you  a  complete  inventory  of  my 
thoughts  on  this  matter  would  present  you 
with  more  reading  time  than  I'm  sure  you 
have  time  to  give,  but  I  can  make  a  few 
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oomment«  which  will  suggest  my  point  of 
view. 

You  quote  General  Wheeler  who  says  that 
older  men  will  not  be  as  eager  as  19-year- 
olds.  I  think  it  is  important  that  General 
Wheeler  and  others  realize  that  no  college 
student  Is  eager  about  serving  In  the  armed 
force* — at  least  I  have  never  met  one  who 
was. 

A  19-year-old  has  generated  momentum 
and  Involvement  in  his  flret  year  of  college. 
It  would  be  unfortunate  to  short-circuit  him 
at  that  point.  The  problem  of  getting  Into 
college  and  adjusting  to  college  life  is  diffi- 
cult enough  without  adding  to  it  the  fear 
that  one  may  be  tagged  for  military  service 
at  any  moment. 

I  think  that  the  argument  for  equality 
based  on  the  idea  that  "we  should  not  allow 
men  to  escape  service  simply  because  they 
are  rich  enough  to  go  to  college"  Is  ques- 
tionable because  the  vast  majority  of  college 
students  nowadays  are  far  from  rich,  and 
many,  because  of  the  various  financial  aid 
programs,  are  recruited  among  the  very  poor. 
Most  students  are  not  In  college  because 
they  are  rich,  but  because  they  are  intelli- 
gent and  Industrious.  Therefore.  I  am  op- 
posed to  any  plan  which  makes  more  diffi- 
cult their  already  difficult  problems  of  get- 
ting an  education. 

Finally,  let  me  ask  a  question  which  I 
have  wanted  for  a  long  time  to  put  to 
some  knowledgeable  persons:  Why,  since  It 
has  been  established  by  a  reliable  study  that 
we  could  get  all  the  military  manpower  we 
need  through  voluntary  enlistment,  do  we 
not  do  it? 

I  hope  you  will  continue  your  effort  to 
solve  the  selective  service  problem  and  that 
your  arguments  will  take  into  account  the 
idea  that  it  Is  at  least  as  Important  that  our 
young  people  be  given  every  enccmragement 
and  every  kind  of  help  in  their  effort  to  be 
educated  as  that  they  serve  In  the  military. 
Beet  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  M.  IiAT,  Jr., 

Acting  President. 

Lansing  Community  College, 
Lansing.  Mich.,  August  21, 1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  Sorry  to  be  late  In 
answering  your  letter  regarding  the  draft. 
I  am  sure  my  ideas  regarding  the  draft  laws 
are  not  too  sophisticated.  It  would  be  my 
assumption  that  this  Bill  had  a  great  deal 
of  work  done  by  the  Armed  Forces  Commit- 
tee and  by  General  Hershey's  office. 

We  live  m  a  time  of  major  strain  for  our 
Country  and  for  the  world  and  we  have 
been  at  war  continually  since  1941.  Draft 
legislation  is  not  popular  and  unfortunately 
there  will  never  be  more  people  wanting  to 
serve  than  the  need  demands.  I  do  not  know 
if  It  Is  possible  to  develop  a  Selective  Service 
law  that  would  be  fair  to  all. 

I  certainly  conunend  you  for  studying  this 
Bill  but  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  ef- 
forts of  our  Country  should  be  directed  more 
toward  a  clear-cut  position  regarding  our 
limits  of  power,  commitment  to  the  world, 
and  the  development  for  all  of  us  to  fol- 
low In  traditions  that  are  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  Country's  philosophy.  War  and 
the  draft  are  not  popular  causes  but  until 
man  learns  how  to  govern  himself  better 
It  appears  both  are  going  to  be  with  most  of 
us  through  our  lifetime. 

My  only  concern  here.  If  I  understand  the 
four  points  you  are  fitting  In  the  draft  law, 
would  be  the  provision  under  emergency  for 
quick  expansion  of  the  armed  forces.  I  can 
understand  the  need  for  the  young  men  going 
Into  service  first  and  the  reason  for  their 
ease  of  training.  I  am  sure  the  19  year  old 
win  not  be  pleased  with  this  law.  However. 
I  am  concerned  that  we  would  not  have 
further  recourse  to  the  men  after  they  move 


out  of  the  prime  selection  group.  We  should 
be  able  to  call  them  If  the  need  arises.  Pos- 
sible your  bill  tekes  care  of  this. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  J.  Gannon, 

President. 

Universitt  of  Pittsburgh, 

August  20. 1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  I  have  read  with  in- 
terest your  letter  of  August  5  concerning  your 
proposed  bill  to  amend  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967.  I  believe  your  pro- 
posal wUl  serve  the  Interests  both  of  the 
individual  and  of  national  security.  A  sys- 
tem of  the  sort  that  you  have  recommended 
would  be  beneficial  to  higher  education  in 
that  it  would  Insure  that  a  student,  once  he 
is  considered  for  the  draft,  could  then  enter 
college  with  assurance  that  he  would  be  able 
to  complete  his  education  without  Interrup- 
tion. 

I  hope  that  your  efforts  to  amend  the  law 
will  be  successful.  I  have  previously  expressed 
to  several  Representatives  and  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania  my  support  for  a  revision  to 
the  present  draft  law,  and  I  hope  many  of 
them  vrtll  support  your  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Wesley  W.  Posvar, 

Chancellor. 

The  Catholic  University  or  America, 

Washington,  D.C.  August  21, 1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Senate  Office  Building.  .. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  1,  concerning  your  bill  S. 
3394  which  would  amend  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967  to  provide  a  more 
equitable  system  for  persons  for  induction. 

After  reading  your  remarks  in  the  April 
26,  Issue  of  the  Congressional  Record  upon 
introducing  S.  3394.  It  seems  to  me  that 
graduate  institutions  of  higher  education, 
like  Catholic  University,  would  be  in  sym- 
pathy particularly  with  the  first  three  ways 
in  which  you  propose  to  change  the  draft 
laws. 

This  past  spring  the  University's  Institu- 
tional Research  and  Planning  Office  studied 
the  Impact  of  recent  selective  service  policies 
upon  the  graduate  enrollment  at  Catholic 
University  for  this  coming  fall.  I  am  pleased 
to  enclose  a  copy  of  that  report  which  may 
be  of  interest  to  you. 

Thank  you  again  for  informing  me  of  the 
contents  of  your  bill.  Hopefully,  it  wUl  give 
America  a  fairer  way  of  selecting  men  for 
military  service. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  visit  the 
Catholic  University  at  some  future  time. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rev.  John  P.  Whalen, 

Acting  Rector. 

St.  Benedict's  College. 
Atchison,  Kans.,  August  16, 1968. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  August  11.  1968.  with  Its 
enclosure  of  a  page  from  the  Congressional 
Record  dated  April  26. 

I  read  through  the  matter  carefully  and 
find  nothing  with  which  I  radically  dis- 
agree. The  provisions  of  your  bill  seem  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  national  defense 
without  the  present  unfortunate  provisions 
which  are  disrupting  society  to  a  certain 
degree.  I  refer  Specifically  to  drafting  of 
graduate  students  and  older  age  men  first. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  draft  lottery  that 
would  take  in  every  type  of  person.  Con- 
scientious objectors,  on  a  personal  basis, 
should  be  assigned  to  some  type  of  public 
service  benefiting  our  nation.  I  am  entirely 


fed   up  with   deferments   of   young   men   to 

play   professional   athletics.   The   matter   of 

physical    requirements    needs    investigating. 

If  a  man  can  play  professional  football  I  fail 

completely   to    understand    why    he    cannot 

serve  his  country.  In  summary,  I  hope  that 

speedy  action  will  be  taken  by  the  Senate  to 

pass  your  bni.  I  would  be  even  more  In  favor 

of  the  same  If  It  provided  for  draft  lottery. 

With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Father  Alcuin  Hemmen.  O.S.B  . 

President. 

Lake  Forest  College. 
Lake  Forest,  III.,  August  IS,  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hart  :  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  August  6th. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  your  pro- 
posed revisions  on  the  Selective  Service  pro- 
cedure. It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  great 
Improvement  over  the  present  situation,  and 
anything  which  I  can  do  to  help  further  the 
possibilities  of  the  passage  of  your  amend- 
ment, I  would  be  more  than  happy  to  do. 
Thank  you  for  keeping  me  informed. 
With  all  best  wishes, 
Cordially  yours, 

William  Graham  Cole, 

President. 

Lee  College, 
August  14.  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  I  appreciate  very 
much  receiving  your  letter  of  August  11  with 
its  enclosure  in  regard  to  the  draft  reform 
bin.  Any  person  who  has  been  involved  in 
dealing  with  youth  in  recent  years,  knows 
the  tremendous  pressures  that  have  been 
generated  by  the  operation  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  and  some  of  the  Injustices 
of  which  It  perpetrates.  The  immediate  se- 
lection of  19-year-olds  would  in  most  cases 
pick  a  young  man  up  immediately  upon  high 
school  graduation  and  would  end  the  uncer- 
tainty with  which  he  is  faced  in  regard  to 
his  work  or  educational  future.  . 

There  have  been  a  number  of  circum- 
stances with  our  local  board  where  they 
have  not  been  at  all  happy  with  their  rul- 
ings. In  many  cases  there  appears  to  be  lit- 
tle or  no  logic  in  the  poslUon  that  they  have 
assumed  and  by  virtue  of  this,  have  perpe- 
trated what  has  been  felt  to  be  injustice  by 
our  local  group.  I  feel  that  the  draft  which 
you  have  proposed  In  Senate  Bill  3394  would 
be  a  great  asset. 

Cordially  yours, 

Richard  D.  Strahan. 

President. 

Paine  College, 
Augusta,  Ga.,  August  13.  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  August  1  with  the  enclosure 
relative  to  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967  amendment. 

We  In  the  educational  field  are  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  higher  education  of  those 
who  are  qualified  for  college  entrance,  as  well 
as  maintaining  a  faculty  of  young,  devoted 
men  who  have  obtained  their  master's  degrees 
and  return  to  teach  here;  therefore,  two  age 
brackets  are  of  great  Interest  to  us. 

We  shall  be  grateful  If  more  consideration 
is  given  to  these  persons  also. 
Very  cordially, 

E.  Clayton  Calhoun. 

Clemson  University, 
C.'''m5on,  S.C.,  August  16, 1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hapt. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart  :  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  dated  August  1 1  and  the  very 
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Intereatlng  Information  you  have  provided 
relative  to  your  bill  S.  3394  to  amend  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Act  of  1967. 

I  have  no  particular  or  significant  com- 
ments or  suggestlona  to  make.  However,  I 
should  like  to  first  commend  you  for  having 
Introduced  this  proposed  legislation,  and  sec- 
ondly, to  state  that  It  is  my  considered  opin- 
ion that  If  the  proposed  changes  which  you 
reconunend  are  adopted  by  the  Congress,  the 
Selective  Service  system  will  have  been  signif- 
icantly improved. 
Sincerely, 

RoBntT  C.  Edwakd. 

President. 


Dttks  UNnntEsrrT, 
Durham.  N.C.,  August  15, 19€8. 
Hon.  PRn.ii>  A.  Hakt, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D«AK  SSNATOB  Hast:  President  Knight  has 
passed  on  to  me  your  letter  of  August  6th, 
which  describes  your  bill  (8.  3394)  to  amend 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  19«7.  As 
a  graduate  dean.  I  am  of  coiu^e  especially 
Interested  in  the  kind  of  reform  proposed  In 
your  bUL  I  have  no  constructive  suggestions 
t<i  makp^since  what  you  propose  seems  to  me 
as  good  as  anything  I  have  heard  of.  I  will  say 
that  I  hope  your  colleagues  In  the  Congress 
realize,  as  I  can  see  you  do,  that  several  years 
of  the  present  law  (especially  as  it  affects 
graduate  education)  would  bring  about  a 
serious  deterioration  In  our  whole  education- 
al system.  Given  the  generative  role  that 
graduate  education  plays  In  our  highly  tech- 
nological civilization.  It  Is  clear  that  our  na- 
tional welfare  has  a  substantial  stake  In  the 
kind  of  reform  you  propose. 

If  there  Is  anything  I  can  do  to  help,  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely, 

R.  L.  PSEDMORE. 

Vice  Provost  and  Dean 


Wrxaton  Coixxob, 
Wheaton.  III.,  August  14. 1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hakt, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  On  August  1  you  wrote 
to  me  In  connection  with  the  provisions  of 
your  bill  to  amend  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967. 

I  have  shared  this  with  members  of  our 
staff  and  find  that  they  are  in  general  agree- 
ment with  the  provisions  of  your  proposal. 
I  thought  that  this  would  be  of  interest 
to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HxmsoN  T.  Armersinc, 

President. 

Erskine  College, 
Due  West.  S.C..  August  15,  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  We  thank  you  for 
sending  us  a  copy  of  the  measure  to  amend 
the  Military  SelecUve  Service  Act  of  1967 
that  you  Introduced  Into  the  Senate  last 
April.  We  agree  that  this  act  has  many  serious 
drawbacks  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
educational  systems  of  this  country.  It  will 
Indeed  be  a  national  disaster  If  the  graduate 
schools  are  seriously  Impeded  In  their  work 
as  we  believe  wiu  be  the  case  If  this  measure 
stands  unchanged. 

It  is  o\ir  sincere  belief  that  the  measure 
that  you  introduced  would  remedy  the  main 
imperfections  of  the  system  and  we  wish  you 
every  success. 

Slnoerely  yours, 

Joseph  Wightman, 

President. 


West  Virginia  Weslctan  College, 
Buckhannon.  W.  Va.,  August  IS,  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  Tour  correspondence 
of  August  11,  1968.  addressed  to  President 
Stanley  H.  Martin  Is  herewith  acknowledged 
In  his  absence,  and  I  am  making  copies  avail- 
able for  Information  purposes  to  the  Dean 
of  the  College,  Dr.  Orlo  Strunk,  Jr.,  and  the 
Dean  of  Students.  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Ross. 

Your  efforts  In  behalf  of  a  more  equitable 
system  of  selecting  persons  for  induction 
Into  the  military  service  is  noteworthy  and 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  A.  Cttnningram. 

Assistant  to  the  President. 

Harvard  UNivERsrrT, 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  August  16, 1968. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart. 
U.S.  Smate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:   President  Pusey  has 
not  yet  returned  to  this  country  from  a  trip 
abroad,  and  I  am  therefore  taking  the  liberty 
of  acknowledging  your  letter  of  August  5, 
1968.  and  Its  Information  regarding  S.  3394. 
As  you  may  know,  the  procedures  which 
you  outline  in  S.  3394  are  very  close  to  the 
recommendations  President  Pusey  has  advo- 
cated. I  am  quite  sure  that  he  will  be  anxious 
to  support  this  bin,  and   I   hope   that   you 
will   let   us   know   if   there   are   any   specific 
measures  of  support  which  you  would  like 
to  see  taken  by  the  universities. 
Thank  you  for  your  letter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  P.  WnrrLOCK. 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Citric  and 
Governmental  Relations. 

Potomac  State  College  of  West 
Virginia  Untversitt, 

Keyser,  W.  Va.,  August  15, 1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  I  have  your  letter  re- 
garding the  Military  Service  Act  of  1967. 

In  general,  I  agree  with  your  views  of 
amendments  to  the  Act.  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  young  man  Is  entitled  to  some  rather  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  his  draft  status  during  his 
nineteenth  year.  Furthermore,  I  am  quite 
certain  that  many  young  men  entering  col- 
lege today  do  so  with  a  weather  eye  on  the 
draft,  and  their  concern  with  serious  aca- 
demic work  in  college  Is  sometimes  less  evi- 
dent than  their  anxiety  about  military  serv- 
ice. 

In  spite  of  these  considerations,  however, 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  national  manp>ower 
considerations  would  require  at  least  some 
deferments  for  purposes  of  occupation  and 
higher  education.  In  other  words,  I  am 
dubious  of  a  draft  lottery,  and  I  am  doubtful 
that  our  zeal  for  equity  In  military  service 
should  rule  out  certain  kinds  of  deferments. 
I  would  urge  much  caution  in  any  kind  of 
lottery  arrangement. 

I  hope  that  these  views  may  be  of  some 
help  to  you  as  you  continue  your  work  on 
this  important  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Todd  H.  Bttllaro, 

President. 

North  Carolina  State  Universitt 
AT  Raleigh, 

August  19.  i»68. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
US.   Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  I  am  quite  in  accord 
with  your  Senate  S.  3394  respecting  Selec- 
tive Service  liability.  A  fine  piece  of  leader- 
ship. 

Sincerely, 

John  T.  Caldwell, 

Chancellor. 


Universitt  op  Notre  Dame, 
Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  August  19, 1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  I  heartily  endorse  S. 
3394  which  you  Introduced  Into  the  Senate 
to  amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967.  I  believe  it  accomplishes  the  effort 
to  spread  equitably  the  burden  of  the  draft 
among  all  groups  and  to  provide  the  Army 
with  younger,  stronger,  and  more  easily 
trainable  draftees.  For  these  and  other  rea- 
sons, I  am  completely  In  accord  with  your 
amendment,  and  I  do  hope  that  It  will  have 
favorable  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

With  all  best  wishes.  I  am 
Cordially  yours. 

Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hcsbttrgh,  C.S.C, 

President. 

St.  Peter's  College, 
Jersey  City,  NJ.,  August  17, 1968 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  I  wish  to  thank  you 
most  sincerely  for  your  letter  of  August  11 
concerning  the  Bill,  S.  3394.  which  you  In- 
troduced In  the  Senate  on  April  26.  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  educators  all  over  the  land 
will  be  enthusiastic  supporters  In  Its  be- 
half. 

Many  of  us  have  disagreed  on  methods  for 
reforming  the  draft  law. — how  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Selective  Service  could  be 
so  neglected  Is  one  of  the  phenomena  of  our 
life,  I  suppose. — but  everyone,  and  I  mean 
everyone,  that  I  know  who  has  Intelligently 
trled  to  attack  the  problem,  agrees  that  the 
present  law  Is  discriminatory.  Your  bill  takes 
the  first  steps  toward  eliminating  that  type 
of  discrimination.  It  also  more  positively  ex- 
tends the  range  of  categories  from  which  se- 
lections can  be  made.  The  use  of  the  lottery 
Is  the  only  fair  way. — at  least  in  my  humble 
opinion. 

I  also  congratulate  Senator  Kennedy  for 
co-sponsoring  this  bill  with  you. 

You   have  our  prayers  and   good  wishes. 
Please  count  on  our  total  support. 
Sincerely  and  gratefully, 

Victor  R.  Yanitelli.  S.J.. 

President. 
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Qallaudet  College, 
Washington.  DC.  August  19, 1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  We  thank  you  for 
your  letter  regarding  your  bill  to  provide 
a  more  equitable  system  of  selecting  per- 
sons for  military  service. 

Oallaudet  College  Is  solely  established  for 
deaf  students:  so  our  student  body  Is  not 
affected.  I  think  many  of  them  would  like 
an  opportunity  t-o  serve  their  country  In 
some  way  where  hearing  Is  not  essential. 
They  do  so  well  In  the  professions  and  in 
Industry,  they  feel  there  should  be  a  place 
for  them  In  military  service. 

Your  bill  seems  to  meet  the  requirements 
needed.  We  wish  you  well  with  it. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leonard  M.  Elstad, 

President. 

SOtTTHERN    UnIVBRSITY. 

Baton  Rouge,  La.,  August  16, 1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  the  Information  of  your  letter  of  August 
7  concerning  Senate  S.  3394. 

It  seems  to  us  as  though  you  have  cer- 
tainly given  our  country  something  creative 
about  which  It  can  think  positively. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Felton  Q.  Clark, 

President. 


Southern  Colorado  State  College, 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  August  16.  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:   Senate  Bill  3394  ap- 
pears to  make   considerable  sense   and  cer- 
Ulnly  eliminates  many  objectionable  features 
of  the  present  draft  bill. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  V.  Hopper. 

President. 

WorroRD  College, 
Spartanburg.  S.C,  August  15.  1968. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  I  have  Just  read  your 
recent  letter  and  the  enclosed  excerpt  from 
ihe  Congressional  Record,  In  which  you  de- 
scribed your  draft  reform  bill  number  S.  3394. 
Bravo. 

I  believe  every  educator  would  agree  that 
draft  reform  Is  necessary.  Furthermore,  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  your  bill  Indicates  the  proper 
direction  that  this  reform  should  take.  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  sending  carbon  copies 
of  this  letter  to  Senators  Thurmond  and  Hol- 
llngs  In  the  hope  that  they  will  support  your 
efforts  to  reform  our  selective  service  laws. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Hardin,  III, 

President. 

U.S.  Military  Academy, 
West  Point,  N.Y.,  August  20,  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  As  General  Bennett 
has  been  reassigned  to  Europe,  I  am  answer- 
ing your  letter  of  5  August  1968. 

Thank  you  for  forwarding  your  remarks 
upon  the  introduction  of  draft  reform  bill 
S.  3394.  I  have  read  them  with  Interest  and 
appreciate  your  providing  me  with  this  in- 
formation. 

I  agree  that  the  procedures  used  in  draft- 
ing our  young  men  for  service  to  their  coun- 
try must  be  as  efficient,  fair  and  impartial  as 
It  is  possible  to  devise.  The  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  requested  the  views 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  on  S.  3394, 
and  I  understand  these  views  are  presently 
being  formulated. 

Thank  you  again  for  providing  me  with 
this  information. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

S.    W.    KOSTER, 

Major  General,  USA  Superintendent. 


feel,  would  improve  the  Act.  I  am  not  In- 
terested personally  in  a  lottery  system. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Calvert  N.  Elus, 

President. 


The  University  of  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City.  August  19.  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  11,  1968,  outlining  provisions 
of  the  bill  you  have  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  amend  the  MillUry  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967. 

I  think  the  revisions  you  suggest  are  a 
great  Improvement  over  the  present  Act  and 
hope  that  a  draft  lottery  will  not  be  objec- 
tionable politically.  Certainly  the  Intent  of 
Senate  S.  3394  Is  good  if  its  implementation 
is  practicable. 

Sincerely, 

James  C.  Flecther, 

President. 


RECESS 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  are  no  other  Senators  who 
wish  to  speak  at  this  time — and  it  is  my 
understanding  that  there  are  no  other 
Senators  who  wish  to  speak — I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  1 :30  p.m. 
today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  (at  12 
o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  1 :  30  p.m. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Carl- 
son in  the  chain. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair.)  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


RENEGOTIATION  AMENDMENTS 

ACT    OF    1968— CONFERENCE    RE- 
PORT 


Western  Carolina  UNivERsrrY. 
Cullowhee,  N.C.,  August  14, 1968. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  S.  3394,  as  summarized 
In  your  letter  of  August  5,  represenu  in  sev- 
eral respects  a  material  Improvement  over 
present  selective  service  legislation.  You  and 
your  associates  in  this  effort  deserve  support 
and  commendation  for  your  perceptive  anal- 
ysis and  concerned  action. 
Cordially  yours, 

Alex  S.  Pow, 

President. 

JUNIATA  College, 
Huntingdon,  Pa.,  August  15,  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Habt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  I  appreciated  very 
much  receiving  a  copy  of  your  remarks  on 
the  Introduction  of  S.  3394.  Certainly  the 
Selective  Service  Act  needs  revision  and  the 
suggestions  Included  In  your  bill,  I  personally 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17324)  to  ex- 
tend and  amend  the  Renegotiation  Act 
of  1951. 1  ask  imanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

( For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  October  10,  1968.  pp.  30600- 
30602,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Senate  point  of  view,  this  was 


a  very  .successful  conference.  There  were 
some  differences  between  the  bill  as  acted 
upon  by  the  House  and  as  passed  by  the 
Senate.  Your  conferees  were  fortunate  in 
the  case  of  this  bill  in  that  they  were 
able  to  retain  the  basic  position  of  the 
Senate,  not  only  on  the  Renegotiation 
Act  as  such  but  also  on  three  other  Sen- 
ate amendments  to  the  bill. 

renegotiation  act 
Let  me  describe  first,  the  action  of  the 
conferees  which  relates  directly  to  the 
Renegotiation  Act.  As  agreed  to  by  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  the  bill  ex- 
tends the  Act  for  a  period  of  3  years  or 
until  June  30,  1971.  The  bill  also  amends 
the  present  exemption  from  renegotia- 
tion for  standard  commercial  articles 
and  services  to  give  assurance  that  items 
qualifying  for  the  exemption  are  in  fact 
commercial  items. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,  the  purpose  of  rene- 
gotiation is  to  eliminate  excessive  profits 
from  Government  contracts  and  related 
subcontracts  in  the  national  defense  and 
space  programs.  We  adopted  a  3-year  ex 
tension  of  the  act  when  we  recently  con- 
sidered this  bill  fundamentally  for  two 
reasons. 

First.  Because  modern  military  and 
space  procurement  is  characterized  by 
highly  sophisticated  and  rapidly  chang- 
ing technology.  Government  contracts 
often  are  negotiated  on  the  basis  of 
inadequate  cost  estimates  and  produc- 
tion experience.  We  need  the  after-the- 
fact  review  of  renegotiation  to  assure 
that  excessive  profits  which  may  arise 
in  these  cases  will  be  recovered  by  the 
Government. 

Second.  Many  of  the  contracts  awarded 
in  the  current  year,  including  some  of  the 
Vietnam  procurements,  will  not  be  com- 
pleted for  3  or  4  years.  As  a  result,  we 
will  continue  to  need  the  Renegotiation 
Board  to  scruitinize  the  amounts  received 
under  these  contracts  for  at  least  the  next 
3  years. 

Because  the  3 -year  extension  of  the 
act  was  provided  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  the  bill,  this  was  not 
a  matter  in  conference.    " 

The  bill  as  passed  by  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  also  contained  a  series 
of  amendments  to  the  existing  exemp- 
tion from  renegotiation  for  standard 
commercial  articles  and  services.  This 
exemption  exempts  from  renegotiation 
those  items  which  have  a  commercial 
market  that  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
establish  the  prices  on  these  items. 

There  are  a  number  of  relatively  minor 
differences  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate amendments  to  this  exemption.  The 
Senate  conferees  persuaded  the  House 
conferees  to  accept  the  Senate  version 
in  all  cases. 

The  Senate  made  two  significant 
changes  in  the  House  bill.  The  first 
of  these  relates  to  the  percentage  of  the 
sales  of  an  item  which  must  be  made 
commercially  for  the  standard  commer- 
cial articles  exemption  to  apply.  Under 
present  law,  an  item  is  considered  to  have 
an  adequate  commercial  market  if  nonre- 
negotiable  sales  account  for  35  percent  of 
the  total  sales.  The  House  would  have 
raised  this  ic  50  percent  and  the  Senate 
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raised  It  to  55  percent.  The  second  of 
these  changes  relates  to  the  definition  of 
commercial  sales.  Under  existing  law.  the 
■  nonrenegotiable  sales"  of  an  Item  are 
considered  commercial  sales  for  purposes 
of  applying  the  pjercentage  test  I  have 
just  referred  to.  The  House  bill  redefined 
commercial  sales  for  this  purpose  to  ex- 
clude nonrenegotiable  sales  to  govern- 
ments from  the  commercial  sales  cate- 
gory. The  Senate  in  this  regard  restored 
existing  law. 

The  Senate  found  that  to  classify  non- 
renegotiable sales  which,  nevertheless, 
are  made  to  governmental  units  with  re- 
negotlable  sales  to  governmental  units 
for  purposes  of  computing  this  percent- 
age test  would  create  substantial  admin- 
istrative problems,  both  for  the  Renego- 
tiation Board  and  also  for  the  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors,  especially  lower- 
tier  contractors.  As  a  result,  the  Senate 
retained  the  definition  of  commercial 
sales  contained  in  existing  law,  namely, 
nonrenegotiable  sales.  However,  the  Sen- 
ate raised  the  required  percentage  of 
commerlcal  sales  from  50  to  55  percent 
in  order  to  at  least  offset  the  possible  ef- 
fect of  not  excluding  the  nonrenegotiable 
Government  sales  from  the  commercial 
sales  category.  The  House  conferees  con- 
cluded that  this  was  a  reasonable  dispo- 
sition of  these  problems  and.  therefore, 
accepted  these  Senate  amendments  with- 
out change. 

Other  lesser  Senate  amendments  with 
respect  to  the  Renegotiation  Act  were 
also  agreed  to  without  change. 

THX    MtTJDJntnNG    AMCNOMXNT 

The  most  important  Senate  amend- 
ment dealt  with  the  implication  of  the 
Implementation  of  the  International 
Antidumping  Code.  The  Senate  had 
taken  the  position  that  in  several  im- 
portant respects  this  code  violated  the 
provisions  of  the  U.S.  Antidumping  Act 
of  1921  and  for  this  reason,  the  code 
should  not  be  placed  in  operation  until 
Congress  had  acted  to  authorize  it. 

Accordingly,  the  Senate  amendment 
would  have  suspended  the  code  until  such 
time  as  legislation  was  enacted  to  im- 
plement it.  In  addition,  the  Senate 
amendment  specifically  barre3t&».  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  from  dismissing 
a  dumping  complaint  because  first,  of 
price  revisions  to  terminate  the  likeli- 
hood of  sales  below  fair  value;  second. 
Of  assurances  that  such  sales  have  ter- 
minated and  will  not  be  resimied;  or. 
third,  that  the  quality  of  merchandise 
Involved  was  deemed  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  insignificant. 

Moreover,  the  Senate  amendment 
would  have  directed  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  perform  its  duties  and  functions 
under  the  Antidiunping  Act  of  1921  in 
accordance  with  afQrmative  determina- 
tions made  under  such  Act  by  the  Com- 
mission before  June  30.  1968. 

Mr.  President,  the  compromise  lan- 
guage which  the  conferees  agreed  to 
achieved  substantially  what  the  Senate 
had  in  mind.  The  first  part  of  the  con- 
ferees agreement  states  specifically 
that— 

Nothing  contained  In  the  International 
Antidumping  Code  shall  be  construed  to  re- 
strict the  dlscreUon  of  the  United  State* 
Tariff  Commission  In  performing  its  duties 
and  functions  under  the  Antidumping 
Act  .   .  . 


Now  so  far  as  the  Senate  conferees  are 
concerned,  the  conference  agreement 
subsUntlally  carries  out  the  intent  of  the 
Senate  amendment.  The  big  difference 
between  the  Senate  amendment  and  the 
conference  agrreement  is  that  the  Senate 
amendment  would  have  set  the  code 
aside,  the  conference  agreement  permits 
it  to  remain  in  effect,  but  only  Insofar 
as  it  does  not  restrict  the  discretion  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  in  its  injury  de- 
termination function  or  otherwise  con- 
flict with  U.S.  law. 

The  areas  in  which  the  code  seemed 
to  have  its  greatest  impact  concerned 
the  discretion  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
In  determining  the  definition  of  an  In- 
dustry which  Is  suffering  unfair  price 
competition  and  the  degree  of  harm 
needed  to  justify  an  affirmative  finding 
of  Injury.  The  manner  In  which  the  code 
narrowed  this  discretion  was  presented 
in  a  report  submitted  to  the  Committee 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  back  in  March 
of  this  year.  This  narrowing  of  Tariff 
Commission  discretion  was  substantially 
conceded  by  the  general  counsel  to  the 
special  trade  representative  In  hearings 
before  the  Conmiittee  on  Finance  late  In 
June.  Specifically.  Mr.  John  Rehm.  who 
was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  team  which 
negotiated  the  code,  stated: 

My  only  basic  point  Is  that  while  we  may. 
I  emphasize  the  words,  "while  we  may"  and 
In  some  respects.  I  think  probably  have 
changed — I  will  use  another  word,  "lim- 
ited"— the  discretion  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, so  that  they  arrive  at  the  same  deci- 
sion they  have  In  the  past,  we  have  not  in 
our  view  changed  the  law.  The  law  provide* 
the  scope  within  which  a  regulatory  agency 
can  move.  The  Tariff  Commission  has  cer- 
tainly moved  a  great  deal  under  this  act. 
We  are  now  in  this  code  trying  to  lay  down 
what  we  consider  to  be  rea«onable  criteria 
which  will  admittedly  limit  the  dlscreUon 
of  the  Tariff  Commission,  just  as  these  cri- 
teria will  limit  the  diccretlon  of  other  bodies 
in  other  countries  determining  the  validity 
of  dumping  complaints  against  our  exporters. 
That  Is  the  purpose  of  the  code. 

Later  in  executive  session  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  concluded  that  the  code 
did  indeed  restrict  the  discretion  of  the 
Tariff  Commission — so  much  so  that  few 
of  the  afiQrmative  findings  of  injury  re- 
ported by  the  Tariff  Commission  could 
be  repeated  if  the  Commissioners  were 
bound  to  apply  the  code  In  toto.  The  re- 
port of  the  Conmiittee  on  Finance  elabo- 
rating on  the  committee  amendment 
demonstrates  this. 

Since  the  conference  agreement  as- 
sures that  the  International  Antidump- 
ing Code  cannot  be  construed  to  limit 
the  discretion  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
In  performing  its  Important  functions 
under  the  Antidumping  Act,  I  incorpo- 
rate by  reference  the  documents  I  have 
mentioned  for  a  more  complete  explana- 
tion of  the  many  Instances  in  which  the 
code  exerts  a  narrowing  influence  on  the 
Tariff  Commission.  On  this  broad  issue — 
that  the  judgment  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion must  remain  unfettered — the  House 
conferees  were  in  agreement  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senate. 

However,  the  House  conferees  were 
unwilling  to  agree  to  the  portion  of  the 
Senate  amendment  which  would  freeze 
the  regulatory  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  They  felt  that  since  the 
Antidumping  Act  delegated  this  author- 
ity to  the  Secretary  he  should  not  be 


prohibited  from  exercising  it.  The  Sen- 
ate conferees  felt  that  since  the  Treasui^ 
function  imder  the  act  was  limited  to  the 
arithmetical  determination  of  whether 
there  were  sales  at  less  than  fair  value 
and  because  the  code  did  not  affect  this 
function  In  any  important  respect,  then 
In  a  spirit  of  compromise,  they  would 
not  Insist  on  this  feature. 

Nor  did  we  insist  on  binding  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  the  criteria  set  forth  in 
prior  affirmative  findings  of  Injury,  as 
the  Senate  amendment  would  have  pro- 
vided. We  believe  the  conference  com- 
promise, which  makes  clear  that  the  code 
cannot  be  applied  in  a  restrictive  man- 
ner, leaves  the  Tariff  Commission  free  to 
Interpret  the  act  as  brotidly  as  their  con- 
science dictates.  In  all  fairness  we  could 
ask  nothing  more  than  this,  and  we  ac- 
cepted nothing  less.  Thus.  Tariff  Com- 
missioners not  only  need  not,  but  should 
not  take  the.  code  into  account  if  they 
feel  it  restricts  them  In  exercising  their 
judgment.  On  this  basis,  I  support  the 
conference  compromise. 

To  further  explain  the  position  of  the 
Senate  in  this  matter.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  pertinent  parts  of  the  Sen- 
ate committee  report  explaining  their  in- 
tention with  regard  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Tariff  Commissioners  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  'S.  Rept.  1835.  pt.  2) 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dumping. — "Dumping",  in  a  foreign  trade 
sense,  occurs  when  a  foreign  producer  sells 
his  merchandise  In  this  country  at  a  price 
leas  than  that  which  he  charges  purchasers 
in  his  home  market  or  a  third  country  mar- 
ket, and  a  U.S.  Industry  suffers  Injury  be- 
cause of    that  price  discrimination. 

The  Antidumping  Act  of  1921  is  one  of  a 
body  of  U.S.  laws  designed  to  combat  unfair 
trade  practices.  Unlike  other  laws,  which 
generally  Impose  fines  or  jail  sentences  for 
violations,  the  Antidumping  Act  operates  di- 
rectly against  the  offending  goods  by  assess- 
ing on  them  a  "special  dumping  duty." 

Under  the  law,  the  Treasury  Department 
is  charged  with  the  task  of  determining 
whether  imported  goods  are  being  sold  "at 
less  than  fair  value":  that  Is,  at  a  lower 
price  in  the  United  States  than  the  same 
goods  are  sold  for  In  foreign  markets.  If  the 
Treasury  determines  there  are  no  such  sales, 
the  case  Is  closed.  On  the  other  hand.  If  It 
makes  a  determination  that  foreign  goods 
are  being  sold  (or  are  likely  to  be  sold)  In 
the  United  States  at  a  discriminatory  price. 
It  must  then  refer  the  case  to  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

The  Tariff  Commission  is  responsible  for 
determining  whether  a  domestic  Industry  is 
being  Injured  by  reason  of  the  sales  at  less 
than  fair  value.  If  It  makes  a  negative  de- 
termination the  case  Is  closed.  But.  If  it 
finds  that  an  Industry  "Is  being  or  Is  likely 
to  be  Injured,  or  Is  prevented  from  being 
established"  because  of  these  sales.  It  makes 
an  Injury  determination. 

On  the  basis  of  these  two  afBrmative  de- 
terminations, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  must  assess 
a  special  dumping  duty  on  the  merchandise 
which  continues  to  be  dumped.  This  duty  Is 
an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  home  market  price  and  the  dumped 
price. 

Background. — Until  recently,  trade  nego- 
tiations typically  bad  been  confined  to  areas 
where  Congress  had  delegated  authority  to 
the  President  In  advance  to  modify  (1)  the 
level  of  U.S.  Uriffs,  and  (2)  other  barriers  of 
a  nontarlff  nature.  In  June  of  last  year,  how- 
ever, U.S.  negotiators  entered  Into  two  trade 
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agreements  with  respect  to  which  no  ad- 
vance authority  had  been  delegated.  One  of 
these  concerned  the  American  selling  price 
method  of  valuing  certain  products  for  tariff 
purposes.  The  other  related  to  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  of  1921. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  record  that  Congress 
did  not  delegate  any  authority  under  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  to  modify  the 
US.  Antidumping  Act  of  1921.  The  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  accompanying 
that  act  leaves  no  doubt  about  this.  It 
states: 

"Other  laws  not  Intended  to  be  affected 
include  the  Antidumping  Act  and  section 
303  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  which  relates  to 
countervailing  duties  (S.  Rept.  2059,  87th 
Cong.,  second  sess.,  p.  19)." 

Testimony  during  hearings  on  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  before  the  Commltttee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  also  indicates 
an  administration  understanding  that  the 
Antidumping  Act  was  outside  the  scop>e  of 
authority  requested  by  that  legislation. 

Nothwithstanding  this  legUlative  history, 
when  It  became  known  In  1965  that  negotia- 
tion of  an  International  Antidumping  Code 
was  being  contemplated,  the  Cominlttee  on 
Finance  and  the  Senate  responded  by  ap- 
proving Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  100 
of  the  89th  Congress  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  no  agreement  requiring 
the  modification  of  any  tariff  or  other  Im- 
port restriction  should  be  entered  into  except 
pursuant  to  authority  delegated  in  advance 
by  the  Congress.  In  the  report  accompanying 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  100  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  stated : 

"The  Committee  on  Finance  has  been  dis- 
turbed over  reports  that  the  current  Ken- 
nedy round  of  tariff  negotiations  may  be 
broadened  to  Include  U.S  offers  of  conces- 
sions with  respect  to  matters  for  which  there 
Is  no  existing  delegated  authority.  In  the 
committees  view,  this  would  violate  the 
principles  which  have  made  our  reciprocal 
trade  program  so  successful  for  more  than 
three  decades. 


Antidumping  Act  or  of  other  U.S.  statutes. 
As  matters  presently  stand,  we  believe  that 
the  Jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  Com- 
mission to  act  with  respect  to  dumping  of 
Imported  articles  Is  derived  wholly  from  the 
Antidumping  Act  and  19  US  C.  1337." 

They  concluded  that  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion   does     not    contemplate    making    any 
changes  In  Its  rules  of  practice  and  proce- 
dures, but  noted  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment Is  changing  its  customs  regulations  to 
bring  them  Into  conformity  with  the  code. 
The      minority      report      (Commissioners 
Metzger  and  Thunberg)   observed  that  "the 
executive   branch   has   been  and   is   of   the 
view  that  the  provisions  of  the  code  and  the 
act  are  not  inconsistent  with,  and  In  con- 
flict   with,    each    other."    With    respect    to 
Treasury's    functions    under    the    code — the 
determination  of  sales  at  lees  than  fair  value 
and  of  Injury  (determinatlonB  of  Injury  is  a 
statutory  function  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
not  the  Treasury) — these  Commissioners  ex- 
pressed    their     "understanding     that     the 
Treasury    Department    takes    the    position 
that  none  of  these  i>rovlBlons  requires  imple- 
mentation in  such  a  way  as  to  be  In  conflict 
with  any  proWslon  of  law  administered  by 
It." 

Commissioners  Metzger  and  Thunberg 
chose  not  to  proffer  any  opinion  on  the  is- 
sues raised  by  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
38.  but  Instead  chose  to  await  the  particular 
facts  and  circumstances  Involved  In  each  in- 
Jury  determination  before  considering 
whether  the  provisions  of  the  code  would 
lead  to  Identical  or  differing  results. 

In  this  minority  views,  these  two  Com- 
missioners stated  the  view  that  in  the  con- 
sideration of  future  antidumping  cases,  any 
question  of  consistency  between  the  code 
and  the  act  should  be  resolved  by  applying 
•••  •  •  the  principles  of  American  law  to 
the  task  of  Interpretation  of  the  act  as  It 
affects  the  facts  of  the  investigation,  includ- 
ing those  prnlclples  relating  to  Interpreting 
the  act  so  as  to  avoid  Inconsistency  between 
It  and  the  International  obligations  of  the 
United  States." 


The  Committee  on  Finance  agrees  with 
the  views  expressed  In  the  majority  report 
of  the  Tariff  Commission.  The  domestic  law 
Is  paramount  and  a  mere  executive  obliga- 
tion cannot  stand  equal  to  It,  and  should 
not  be  Interpreted  as  it  were  coequal.  Rather, 
If  the  obligation  conflicts  with  the  domestic 
law.  It  cannot  be  applied  until  the  domestic 
law  Is  amended  to  eliminate  the  conflict. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  there  are 
many  areas  of  significant  conflict  between 
the  International  Antidumping  Code  and 
our  domestic  unfair  trade  laws.  These  sharp 
differences,  as  Illustrated  in  the  following 
paragraphs,  weaken  the  effectiveness  of  the 
domestic  law  as  a  defense  against  predatory 
price  fixing  by  foreign  merchants  They  in- 
evitably vrtll  lead  to  fewer  instances  of 
dumping  duties  being  assessed  than  would 
be  the  case  If  the  provisions  of  the  code  were 
not  applied.  Such  a  result  Is  equivalent  to 
changing  the  domestic  law  by  executive 
agreement  in  violation  of  the  constitutional 
provisions  vesting  in  the  Congress  the  sole 
power  to  assess  taxes  and  duties. 
Major  Differences  Between  International 
Antidumping  Code  and  the  Antidumping 
Act  or  1921 

The  major  areas  In  which  the  code  differs 
from  the  act  concern  (1)  the  definition  of  an 
"industry"  affected  by  dumped  imports;  (2) 
the  degree  of  "injury"  required  to  Invoke  the 
statute;  (3)  the  consideration  of  Injury  by 
the  Treasury  Department;  (4)  the  revocation 
of  a  determination  of  sales  at  less  than  their 
fair  value;  and  (5)  the  acceptance  of  price 
undertakings  or  the  cessation  of  shipments 
at  dumped  prices.  In  addition,  there  are  a 
host  of  less  significant  differences. 

Definition  of  an  industry. — The  act  con- 
tains no  definition  of  an  Industry  It  is  a 
matter  left  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  In  connection  with  its  injury 
Investigation.  The  code  provisions  relating 
to  this  definition  are  considerably  more  re- 
strictive than  the  act  In  two  Important  re- 
spyects: 

(a)   Like  products. — 


"Another  area  may  Involve  the  treatment 
of  'dumped'  goods  by  the  country  In  which 
the  dumping  occurs.  This  problem  concerns 
unfair  trade  practices  In  a  domestic  econ- 
omy, and  It  Is  difficult  for  us  to  understand 
why  Congress  should  be  bypassed  at  the  cru- 
cial policymaking  stages  and  permitted  to 
participate  only  after  policy  has  been  frozen 
In  an  International   trade  agreement." 

Notwithstanding  this  long  history  of  con- 
gressional   concern    that   In    the   absence   of 
authority    specifically    delegated    by    statute 
the  unfair  trade  laws  of  this  country  should 
not    be    compromised    through    an    Interna- 
tional   agreement,    the    International    Anti- 
dumping Code  was  agreed  to  at  Geneva  dur- 
ing the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff  negotiations 
by  the  United  States  and  17  foreign  nations. 
Shortly    after    It    was    concluded.    Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  38  was  Introduced  In 
the  Senate  to  express  the  sense  that  the  code 
Is  inconsistent  with  the  act,  that  it  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  Its  advice  and 
consent,  and  that  It  should  not  become  ef- 
fective In  this  country  until  Congress  enacts 
legislation  to  Implement  It.  The  Tariff  Com- 
mission  was   requested   to  comment  on  the 
resolution.  It  did  so  in  a  report  received  by 
the  committee  on  March  8.  1968.  By  a  3  to  2 
majority  the  Tariff  Commission  found  sev- 
eral significant  differences  between  the  code 
and  the  law. 

The  majorltv  report  (Commissioners  Sut- 
ton. Culllton,  and  Clubb)  took  the  pcwltlon 
that  the  code  could  not  alter  domestic  law. 
It  stated: 

"It  Is  well  settled  that  the  Constitution 
does  not  vest  In  the  President  plenary  power 
to  alter  domestic  law.  The  code,  no  matter 
what  are  the  obligations  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  thereunder  internationally, 
cannot,  standing  alone  without  legislative 
Implementation,  alter  the  provision*  of  the 


THE    ACT 

The  act  states  that  dumping  duties  must 
be  applied  If  "an  Industry  In  the  United 
States  is  being  or  is  Ukely  to  be  Injured  •  •  •" 
by  dumped  merchandise. 


THE   CODE 

The  Code  defines  the  domestic  industry  as 
domestic  producers  as  a  whole  of  "like  prod- 
ucts" (art.  4(a))  and  defines  like  products 
as  those  which  are  identical  with,  or  have 
characteristics  closely  resembling  those  of, 
the  dumped  product  (art.  2(b)  ). 


The  Tariff  Commission  advised  the  com- 
mittee that  the  "like  product"  concept  of  an 
Industry,  required  by  the  code,  narrows  their 
discretion  as  to  what  industry  can  be  harmed 
by  dumped  Imports — it  permits  Imports  to 
be  compared  to  only  one  domestic  industry, 
that  which  produces  the  "like  product."  On 
the  other  hand,  under  the  act,  the  Commis- 
sion has  unrestricted  discretion  to  weight  the 
effect  of  dumped  imports  on  one  or  more 
different  Industries  if  It  feels  they  may  be  af- 
fected by  the  dumped  goods.  For  example, 
in  the  past  it  has  considered  whether  Im- 
ports of  narrow  glass  panes  Injured  three 
separate  domesOc  Industries — the  flat  glass 
Industry,  the  Jalousie  glass  louvre  industry, 
and  the  jalousie  window  Industry.  In  an- 
other Investigation,  It  considered  the  effects 
of  imports  of  nephallne  syenite  on  the  do- 
mestic feldspar  Industry.  Under  the  code.  If 


apples  were  being  dumped  and  were  proc- 
essed Into  applesauce,  there  could  be  no  re- 
lief for  Injury  to  applesauce  producers,  be- 
cause applesauce  Is  not  a  "like  product." 
The  act,  on  the  other  hand,  would  permit  a 
determination  of  injury  to  the  applesauce 
industry.  None  of  these  comparisons  would 
be  permitted  by  the  code. 

Confining  the  Tariff  Commission  Investi- 
gative function  as  it  does,  dumping  dutlee 
which  have  been  assessed,  could  not  be  im- 
posed under  the  code.  In  the  committee's 
opinion  changing  the  results  of  a  case  by  In- 
ternational agreement  Is  tantamount  to 
changing  the  law  Itself.  If  it  has  that  effect, 
the  agreement  is  inconsistent  with  the  law 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  operate  until 
the  law  Is  modified  to  authorize  It. 

(b)  Competitive  market  area. — 


THE  ACT 

"The  Commission  shall  determine  whether 
an  Industry  In  the  United  States  Is  being,  or 
Is  Ukely  to  be  injured,  by  the  dumped  im- 
ports." 


THE  CODE 

"In  exceptional  circumstances  a  country 
may.  for  the  production  In  question,  be 
divided  Into  two  or  more  competitive  markets 
and  the  producers  within  each  market  re- 
garded as  a  separate  indvistry.  If.  because  of 
transport  costs,  all  the  producers  within  such 
a  market  sell  all  or  almost  all  of  their  pro- 
duction of  the  product  In  question  in  that 
market,  and  none,  or  almost  none,  of 
the    product    In    question    produced    else- 
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ACT — continued 


Tmt  CODE — continued 
where  in  the  country  U  sold  In  that  mar- 
ket or  If  there  exl«t  special  regional  market- 
ing conditions  (for  example  traditional  pat- 
terns of  distribution  or  consumer  tastes) 
which  result  in  an  equal  degree  of  Isolation 
of  the  producers  In  such  a  market  from  the 
rest  of  the  Industry,  provided  however,  that 
Injury  may  be  found  In  such  circumstances 
only  If  there  Is  Injury  to  all  or  almost  all 
of  the  total  production  of  the  product  In  the 
market  as  denned"  (art.  4(a)  (U) ) . 


The  conditions  specified  by  the  code  for 

segmenting  an  Industry  are  so  restrictive 
that.  In  the  Jud^jnent  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, four  out  of  five  of  its  recent  affirmative 
determinations  of  injury  might  not  have 
been  made  if  It  had  been  required  to  apply 
the  code's  provisions.  One  of  these  cases  re- 
lated to  an  Industry  composed  of  producers 
in  and  adjacent  to  the  competitive  market 
area  In  which  the  Imports  were  dumped.  The 
other  three  cases  concerned  producers  ad- 
jacent to  the  competitive  market  area.  In  still 
other  cases,  the  Commission  has  found  that 
Injury  to  a  part  of  an  Industry  is  necessarily 
an  Injury  to  the  whole  Industry. 

By  limiting  the  concept  of  a  competitive 
market  ^as  the  code  does)  to  producers  with- 
in such  a'  market  who  sell  all  or  almost  all  of 
their  production  of  the  product  in  question 
In  that  market  (a  circumstance  which  re- 
portedly rarely  exists ) ,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion would  be  denied  the  flexibility  it  has 
under  the  act  to  determine  from  the  facts 
and  circumstances  whether  dumped  Imports 


concentrated  In  an  area  around  a  seaport  can 
Injure  any  domestic  Industry,  This  Inflexi- 
bility will  prevent  dumping  duties  from 
being  asaeased  In  situations  where  they  have 
been  assessed. 

As  the  committee  has  already  observed, 
changing  the  results  of  a  case  by  Internation- 
al agreement  is  tantamount  to  changing  the 
law  Itself  and  enabling  legislation  must  pre- 
cede the  Implementation  of  the  agreement. 

Injury  detCTmination. — In  the  past,  the 
Tariff  Commission  has  determined  that  In- 
Jury  which  Is  more  than  de  minimis  Is  suf- 
ficient to  Justify  relief  under  the  Antidump- 
ing Act. 

The  code,  however,  purports  to  require  a 
far  greater  degree  of  injury  to  a  domestic 
Industry  before  a  dumping  duty  may  be  as- 
sessed. It  directs  the  Tariff  Commission  (an 
arm  of  the  Congress)  to  weigh,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  effects  of  the  dumping,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  all  other  factors  taken  together 
which  may  be  adversely  affecting  the  In- 
dustry. 


THS   ACT 

The  act  requires  that  the  Commission 
shall  determine  whether  "an  Industry  In  th« 
United  States  Is  being,  or  Is  likely  to  be. 
Injured  •  •  •  by  reason  of  the  ImporUtlon." 


During  the  Finance  Committee  hearings 
on  this  matter,  lawyers  for  the  administra- 
tion took  the  position  that  the  term  "demon- 
strably the  principal  cause  of  material  In- 
jury" of  the  code  was  designed  to  result  In 
the  same  Interpretation — a  determination  of 
Injury  when  dumped  Imports  caused  Injury 
to  a  domestic  Industry  In  any  degree  greater 
than  de  minimis — that  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion had  given  In  the  past.  Yet.  when  pressed 
for  a  definite  answer  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  Tariff  Commission  could  make 
the  same  determination  for  the  same  case 
under  the  code  as  It  had  under  the  act,  the 
lawyer  replied  In  the   negative. 

The  chairman  observed  that  the  weighing 
factor  In  the  code  (a  technique  which  does 
not  appear  In  the  act)  :  "•  •  •  suggests  that 
picture  of  a  pure  woman  standing  there 
blindfolded  with  a  scale  In  her  hands  and 
on  one  side  of  the  scale  there  Is  what  can 
be  said  for  dumping  and  on  the  other  side 
what  can  be  said  for  all  other  causes.  If  the 
scale  Is  heavier  on  this  side  than  It  Is  on 
the  other,  then  this  Is  the  side  on  which 
Justice  must  go  *  *  *." 


THK   COOK 

The  Code  states  that  before  dumping  duties 
can  be  Imposed  It  must  be  found  that  the 
dumped  merchandise  is  "demonstrably  the 
principal  cause  of  material  injury  or  threat 
of  material  Injury  to  a  domestic  Industry" 
(art  3(a))  and  that  the  authorities  "shall 
weigh,  on  the  one  hand,  the  effect  of  the 
dumping  and.  on  the  other  hand,  all  the 
other  factors  taken  together  which  may  be 
adversely  affecting  the  Industry"  (art.  3(a) ). 

The  administration  lawyer  responded  that 
this  weighing  factor  was  a  procedural  pro- 
vision which  In  his  opinion  did  not  change 
the  substantive  meaning  of  the  notion  of 
principal  cause  He  suggested  it  was  a 
leftover  from  an  earlier  draft  in  the  nego- 
tiation process.  He  further  advised  the  com- 
mittee that  there  were  no  documents  com- 
prising a  history  of  the  negotiations  or  of 
InterpretaUon  which  the  parties  might  have 
agreed  to  during  the  negotiation  process. 

It  Is  dlfHcult  to  conclude  that  this  weight- 
ing factor  is  merely  procedural,  or  that  It  was 
left  over.  The  code  Is  cast  In  terms  far  too 
precise  to  permit  such  an  Interpretation  and 
the  restrictive  nature  of  the  weighing  factor 
conforms  to  the  pattern  throughout  the 
code  of  narrowing  the  range  of  discretion  of 
the  Tariff  Commission.  This  pattern  was  con- 
ceded by  the  administration  spokesmen. 
The  more  effectively  Its  discretion  Is  limited 
by  the  code  the  fewer  will  be  Its  affirmative 
flndlngs  of  injury. 

Simultaneous  investigations  of  injury; 
revocation  of  determinations  of  sales  at  less 
than  fair  vcUtte. — 


TOE   ACT 


No  provision. 


THr   CODE 

"Upon  Initiation  of  an  Investigation  and 
thereafter,  the  evidence  of  both  dumping 
and  Injury  should  be  considered  simultane- 
ously. In  any  event,  the  evidence  of  both 
dumping  and  Injury  simultaneously  In  the 
decision  whether  or  not  to  Initiate  an  Inves- 
tigation, and  thereafter,  during  the  course  of 
the  Investigation.  •  *  •  an  application  shall 
be  rejected  and  an  Investigation  shall  be  ter- 
minated promptly  as  soon  as  the  authorities 
concerned  are  satisfied  that  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  either  dumping  or  of 
injury  to  Justify  proceeding  with  the  case" 
(art.  5(b)  (c) ). 


The  Antidumping  Act  does  not  authorize 
the  revocation  of  a  determination  of  sales 
at  less  than  fair  value.  In  practice  the  Treas- 
ury Department  automatically  refers  the 
case  to  the  Tariff  Commission  after  It  has 
made  such  a  determination  and  thereafter 
Its  responsibility  In  the  matter  ceases. 

The  Customs  Simplification  Act  of  1954 
In  terms  certain  amended  the  Antidumping 
Act  to  remove  the  Injury  determination  from 
the  Treasury's  Jurisdiction  and  place  It  in 
the  Tariff  Commission.  There  are  only  two 
ways  the  simultaneous  Investigation  of 
dumping  and  Injury  required  by  the  code 
can  occur,  and  In  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, both  are  contrary  to  the  act. 

First,  the  Tariff  Commission  might  be 
expected  to  commence  an  Investigation  of 
injury  at  the  same  time  TVeasury  Initiates  an 
investigation  of  sales  at  less  than  fair  value. 
However,  this  would  conflict  with  the  pro- 
vision of  the  act  which  confers  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  only  after  the 
Treasury  Department  has  made  a  determlna. 
tlon  of  sales  at  less  than  fair  value.  Alter- 
natively, the  Treasury  Department  might  be 
expected  to  undertake  a  determination  of 
the  Injury  question  during  Its  Investigation 
of  the  price  matter.  However,  this  would  be 
contrary  to  the  objective  of  the  Customs 
Simplification  Act  which  removed  the  In- 
Jury  factor  from  Treasurj-s  Jurisdiction. 

As  a  matter  of  procedure,  regulations  Ju.st 
Issued  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  im- 
plement the  code  follow  this  latter  route. 
These  regulations  require  evidence  of  in- 
Jury  to  be  submitted  at  the  time  a  dump- 
ing complaint  Is  filed.  Despite  the  fact  that 
no  criteria  are  set  forth  governing  what  con- 
stitutes evidence  of  Injury,  the  regulations 
also  make  provision  for  the  Secretary  to  re- 
turn a  complaint  If  In  his  Judgment  It  does 
not  conform  to  his  requirements. 

During  the  hearing  the  committee  was  ad- 
vised that  Treasury  would  not  make  any 
evaluation  of  Injury.  The  evidence  of  Injury 
required  by  their  regulations  was  described 
as  necessary  to  prevent  frivolous  complaints 
and  thereby  save  taxpayers'  money.  If  Treas- 
ury does  evaluate  the  evidence  of  injury — 
and  It  seems  that  it  must  in  making  a  deci- 
sion to  proceed  with  the  case — then  the  Tariff 
Commission  will  be  denied  Jurisdiction  to 
investigate  Injury  except  in  those  cases 
Treasury  passes  through  Its  own  Injury 
screen.  And.  If  Treasury  applies  the  codes 
concept  of  Injury  as  its  revised  regulations 
suggest  It  Is  doing,  few,  if  any,  cases  will 
reach  the  Tariff  Commission. 

The  Treasury  regulations  further  seek  to 
achieve  the  code  requirement  of  simultane- 
ous consideration  of  dumping  and  injury  by 
providing  for  the  continuation  of  Treasury's 
Investigation  of  dumping  after  an  affirmative 
determination  of  dumping  has  been  sent  to 
the  Tariff  Commission,  and  by  providing  for 
revocation  of  such  dumping  determination 
if  error  has  been  committed.  Not  only  do 
these  regulations  invest  Treasury's  formal 
dumping  determination  with  a  "tentative" 
status  not  authorized  by  domestic  law.  but 
also  they  could  well  result  In  greater  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  by  requiring  the  Commission  to 
undertake  fruitless  Investigations  of  Injury. 
For  example.  If  it  appears  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  Is  about  to  make  an  affirmative 
determination  of  Injury,  the  foreign  mer- 
chant might  rush  to  Treasury  with  assur- 
ances of  price  revisions  and  thereby  cause 
the  Treastu-y  to  revoke  its  determination 
of  sales  at  less  than  fair  value  and  close 
the  case  after  much  of  the  costs  of  the  injury 
Investigation  have  been  Incurred  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Injury  pro- 
visions In  the  present  law  convinces  the 
committee  that  the  regulations  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  requirements  of  the  code  do 
not  comport  either  with  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress or  with  the  language  of  the  law. 

Price  undertakings. — 
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TKK   ACT 


No  provision. 


THB   CODE 

"Antidumping  proceedings  may  be  termi- 
nated without  Imposition  of  antidumping 
duties  or  provisional  measures,  upon  receipt 
of  a  voluntary  undertaking  by  the  exporters 
to  revise  their  prices  •  •  •  or  to  cease  to 
export  to  the  area  In  question  at  dumped 
prices  •  •  •"  (art.  7). 


The  Antidumping  Act,  by  its  terms,  aoes 
not  specify  that  a  dumping  case  can  be  closed 
because  the  foreign  exporter  has  agreed  ei- 
ther to  alter  his  prices  (In  order  to  avoid  a 
finding  of  sales  at  less  than  fair  value)  or 
10  cease  shipments  of  the  offending  goods 
to  this  country.  However,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, by  Its  regulations  since  1965  (and 
by  practice  even  earlier)  has  disposed  of 
cases  on  these  grounds.  The  code  commits 
the  United  States  to  these  Treasury  Depart- 
ment practices. 

The  Tariff  Commission  advised  the  com- 
mittee that  under  present  Treasury  practices 
"the  average  Importer  can  sell  goods  at  less 
than  fair  value  In  the  United  States  for  ap- 
proximately 2  years  with  Impunity  insofar 
as  the  effectiveness  of  the  act  Is  concerned." 
Moreover,  acceptance  of  such  assurances  only 
with  respect  to  a  specified  market  area  would 
allow  dumping  to  be  repeated  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

Finally,  the  Tariff  Commission  reports  that 
•none  of  the  unfair  trade  statutes  cited  In 
this  report  specifically  provide  a  mechanlsa 
for  the  violator  of  the  statute  concernedao 
avoid  the  remedial  or  penal  actions  diluted 
to  be  taken  thereunder  by  his  agreemeat  to 
conform  to  the  law  after  he  Is  caught.  The 
code  In  this  respect  does  not  appear  to  con- 
form with  any  of  the  statutes." 

"Forgiveness  of  dumping."  where  a  foreign 
producer  agrees  to  raise  his  price  (to  prevent 
a  finding  of  sales  at  less  than  fair  value) . 
or  gives  assurances  of  no  further  sales  at 
dumped  prices.  Is  not  a  proper  function  for 
the  Treasury  Department  In  administering 
the  Antidumping  Act.  If  there  are  sales  at  less 
than  fair  value,  Treasury  should  make  a  find- 
ing to  that  effect  and  refer  the  case  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  for  an  Injury  Investiga- 
tion. If  there  is  no  injury,  then  the  finding 
of  sales  at  less  than  fair  value  Is  meaning- 
less and  assurances  of  price  adjustments  (or 
to  cease  the  shipments  at  the  lower  price) 
serve  to  require  American  consumers  to  pay 
more  for  the  foreign  goods  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  to.  On  the  other  hand,  ac- 
ceptance of  the  price  undertaking  by  the 
Treasury  prevents  the  Tariff  Commission 
from  undertaking  an  Injury  Investigation, 
and  In  this  respect  It  not  only  becomes  equiv- 
alent to  an  Injury  determination  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  but  also  constitutes 
a  loophole  for  sporadic  dumping  of  foreign 
goods  Into  this  country.  This  would  particu- 
larly be  true  of  assurances  with  respect  to 
regional  marketing  areas. 

The  committee  understands  the  Treasury 
Department's  role  In  dumping  proceedings 
Is  merely  to  make  the  arithmetical  calcula- 
tion of  price.  Any  exercise  by  It  partaking  of 
an  Injury  determination,  or  precluding  an 
Injury  determination  when  there  have  been 
sales  at  less  than  fair  value.  Is  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  statutory  responsibility  of  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

For  these  same  reasons,  terminations  of 
Investigations  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
because  In  Its  judgment  the  amounts  in- 
volved are  not  more  than  Insignificant,  are 
functions  which  It  should  not  perform  under 
the  act. 

Miscellaneous. — ^The  Illustrations  demon- 
strate many  of  the  ways  In  which  the  anti- 
dumping law  as  It  has  developed  over  nearly 
five  decades,  would  be  modified  by  the  In- 
ternational Antidumping  Code.  There  are 
other,  more  subtle,  features  of  the  code 
which  also  restrict  the  effectiveness  of  the 
doihestlc  law.  For  Instance,  article  3  of  the 


code  requires  that  In  determining  Injury  such 
factors  as  profits,  prices,  employment,  ex- 
port performance,  utilization  of  domestic 
productive  facilities,  and  the  productivity  of 
these  facilities  must  be  considered  along 
with  the  volume  and  prices  of  undumped 
Imports,  comj)etltlon  between  domestic  pro- 
ducers, and  changes  in  demand  due  to  sub- 
stitution of  other  products  or  to  changes  In 
consumer  tastes. 

These  are  all  factors  that  tend  to  discount 
the  effect  of  dumping.  Coupled  with  the  re- 
quirements that  those  factors  which  are  ad- 
verse be  lumped  together  and  "weighed" 
against  the  effect  of  dumping — and  that  It 
dumping  survives  this  test.  It  must  next  4}e 
compared  to  the  totality  of  factors  affecting 
an  Industry  (both  adversely  and  favorably)  — 
the  care  with  which  these  nondumplng  fac- 
tors are  specifically  enumerated  in  the  code 
casts  serious  doubt  on  whether  dumping 
could  ever  be  found  to  cause  Injury  to  an 
industry  which  otherwise  exhibits  any  sign 
of  economic  health. 

Two  observations  are  called  for.  First,  the 
statute — the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921 — 
does  not  restrict  Its  remedy  to  Instances 
where  Injury  actually  exits.  Rather  It  Is  spe- 
cifically applicable  even  in  situations  where 
there  Is  no  present  Injury  but  where  there 
"Is  likely  to  be"  Injury  from  the  dumped  Im- 
ports. In  large  measure  the  code  appears  to 
completely  neutralize  this  "likely  to  be  In- 
jured" concept. 

Second,  under  the  statute,  the  question 
to  be  explored  Is  whether  the  dumped  im- 
ports cause  (or  threaten)  injury,  not  the 
extent  to  which  other  factors  unrelated  to 
the  dumped  Imports  may  discount  the  effects 
of  dumping.  An  industry  which  is  prospering 
can  be  injured  by  dumped  Imports  just  as 
surely  as  one  which  Is  foundering  although 
the  same  degree  of  dumping  would  have 
relatively  different  Impacts  depending  upon 
the  economic  health  of  the  industry. 

Applying  the  literal  language  of  article  3 
could  lead  to  the  absurd  result  that  an 
Industry  which  Is  suffering  reverses  for  rea- 
sons unrelated  to  dumping  could  get  no  relief 
from  dumping  because  other  factors  were 
causing  Its  troubles;  and  that  an  industry 
which  Is  prospering  despite  dumping  could 
get  no  relief  because  It  Is  not  suffering.  Thus, 
under  the  code  It  would  appear  that  relief 
from  dumping  would  be  available  only  In  the 
rare  Instance  where  an  Industry  Is  found  to 
be  In  excellent  economic  health  immediately 
before  the  dumping  begins  and  to  be  suffer- 
ing losses  soon  after  the  dumping  begins, 
and  no  other  reason  can  be  found  to  account 
for  the  reversal.  Such  a  sharp  change  from 
the  concept  In  present  law  of  finding  Injury 
when  It  Is  more  than  de  minimis  cannot  be 
effected  without  a  change  In  the  law. 

In  another  provision  the  code  states  that 
where  dumping  and  Injury  are  found  with 
respect  to  a  region  of  the  country,  dumping 
duties  shall  be  assessed  only  against  Imports 
into  that  region.  -Such  a  requirement  not 
only  is  contrary  to  the  domestic  law  but  also 
it  violates  the  provision  In  the  Constitution 
which  requires  that  duties  be  assessed  as  a 
geographically  uniform  basis. 

In  Etlll  another  provision  the  code  urges 
that  duties  amounting  to  less  than  the  full 
margin  of  dumping  be  assessed  If  they  are 
sufficient  to  remove  the  Injury  to  the  do- 
mestic Industry.  The  domestic  law  does  not 
provide  for  partial  dumping  duties.  To  the 
contrary  It  specifically  requires  a  duty  equal 


to  the  full  amount  of  the  difference  between 
the  dumped  price  and  the  fair  price. 

INTERNATIONAL    COFFEE    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Tlie  conferees 
accepted  the  Senate  amendment  provid- 
ing for  continued  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  for  a  2-year  period — until 
September  30.  1970.  The  conferees  ac- 
cepted this  amendment  with  a  slight 
modification  of  the  provision  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  calling  for  certain  docu- 
ments relating  to  shipping  discrimination 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate. 
Under  this  conference  agreement,  these 
reports  will  not  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, but  will  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

INDUSTRIAL    DEVELOPMENT    BOND    EXEMPTION 

Mr.  President,  the  remaining  amend- 
ment in  the  bill  concerns  the  so-called 
small  business  exemption  for  industrial 
development  bonds.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  recall  that  when  we  con- 
sidered this  bill  a  month  ago  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  fMr. 
Curtis  1  offered,  and  the  Senate  ac- 
cepted, an  amendment  to  increase  the 
amount  of  industrial  revenue  bonds 
which  may  continue  to  be  issued  as  tax- 
exempt  bonds  from  $1  million  to  $5  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  was  to  provide  an  ex- 
emption which  was  of  sufficient  size  to 
allow  the  issuance  of  these  bonds  to  aid 
small  businesses  in  locating  in  a  com- 
munity. And  I  believe  that  the  Senate, 
when  it  adopted  that  amendment,  did  so 
on  the  basis  of  a  desire  to  make  the  in- 
dustrial   development    bond   exemption 
available  in  the  case  of  small  business. 
The  Senate  conferees  found  the  House 
conferees  were  willing  to  accept  a  "small 
business"   exemption  of   $5   million.   In 
accepting  this  exemption,  however,  the 
House  conferees  were  not  willing  to  pro- 
vide  an   avenue   for   partially   avoiding 
industrial  revenue  bond  treatment  in  the 
case  of  large  facilities  where  S20  or  $30 
mil'ion  was  involved.  The  House    con- 
ferees  feared   that   merely    raising   the 
existing  SI  million  limitation  to  $5  mil- 
lion would  have  that  effect  since  in  the 
case  of  a  $20  million  facility  for  example, 
providing  an  exemption  for  as  much  as 
$5  million  would  free  a  full  quarter  of  the 
bonds  from  taxable  status. 

Since  the  amendment  was  offered  in 
the  Senate,  and  accepted  by  the  Senate, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  small  busi- 
nesses, and  not  as  a  device  to  provide 
tax  benefits  for  large  business  ventures, 
the  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  limita- 
tions on  the  exemption  suggested  by  the 
House  conferees. 

Mr.  President,  as  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees, the  amendment  provides  an  al- 
ternative to  the  $1  million  exemption  of 
present  law.  This  alternative,  which  is 
elective,  allows  a  governmental  unit  to 
issue  industrial  revenue  bonds  for  use  by 
a  private  concern  up  to  a  level  of  $5  mil- 
lion without  the  interest  on  the  bonds 
being  taxable,  if  a  limitation,  designed 
to  assure  the  retention  of  the  small  bus- 
iness purpose  of  the  exemption,  is  satis- 
fied. Under  this  requirement  the  $5  mil- 
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lion  limitation  is  applied  to  the  amount 
of  bonds  issued  by  the  governmental 
unit  for  the  concern,  plus  any  capital 
expenditures  in  that  governmental  unit 
by  the  same  concern,  or  by  related  per- 
sons, made  within  the  6-year  period  be- 
ginning 3  years  before  and  ending  3 
years  after  the  bonds  are  Issued  and 
financed  from  other  sources.  In  other 
words,  a  person  may  not  use  an  exempt 
$3  million  bond  issue  to  construct  part 
of  a  facility  and  then  use  other  funds 
for  further  construction  of  that  facility 
or  facilities  in  the  same  town  or  other 
governmental  unit  within  a  6-year 
period. 

The  amendment  contains  safeguards 
for  the  governmental  unit  and  business 
concern  to  provide  that  capital  expendi- 
tures, to  a  limited  extent,  which  are  of 
a  type  that  could  not  reasonably  have 
been  anticipated  when  the  bonds  were 
Issued  are  not  to  be  considered  in  ap- 
plying the  $5  million  limit.  These  ex- 
cluded expenditures  are  those  made  to 
repla<;e .  property  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  casualty  Also  excluded  are  expendi- 
tures required  because  a  generally  ap- 
plicable law  or  ordinance  was  changed 
after  the  bonds  were  issued.  The  final 
category  of  excluded  capital  expendi- 
tures are  those  required  by  circum- 
stances that  could  not  reasonably  be 
foreseen  when  the  bonds  were  issued,  or 
which  arise  out  of  a  mistaice  of  law  or 
fact.  Only  $250,000  of  expenditures  in 
this  latter  category,  however,  may  be 
excluded  from  consideration. 

Even  though  capital  expenditures 
above  the  $5  million  limit  In  the  3-year 
period  after  bonds  are  issued  may  cause  a 
lx)nd  issue  to  lose  its  exempt  status,  the 
amendment  provides  that  the  interest 
on  the  bonds  is  to  become  taxable  only  as 
of  the  time  the  $5  million  limit  was 
exceeded. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  at  the 
outset,  I  believe  the  Senate  was  exceed- 
ingly fortimate  in  retaining  its  basic 
position  on  all  of  the  various  matters 
which  were  in  conference.  On  balance, 
I  believe  the  conference  agreement  is  a 
good  agreement,  and  I  move  that  the 
conference  report  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  If  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana,  who 
is  presenting  the  reix>rt,  would  be  Itlnd 
enough,  I  wish  he  would  answer  one  or 
two  questions  for  me  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Antidumping  Act. 

I  have  read  the  conference  compro- 
mise. I  was  interested  in  one  point  made 
in  the  statement  of  the  Senator.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  I  have  a  different  point 
of  view  with  respect  to  this  matter  than 
perhaps  he  or  some  other  Senators  might 
have.  However,  we  have  here  a  compro- 
mise. There  is  one  thing  in  the  statement 
that  I  would  like  to  get  clear  as  to  its 
implication. 

If  I  recall,  and  I  tried  to  listen  very 
closely,  the  Seantor  said  that  the  Tariff 
Commissioners  shall  exercise  the  same 
discretion  they  have  heretofore  exer- 
cised. 

Of  course,  if  the  Senator  Is  talking 
about  hla  understanding  of  what  they 
are  doing,  that  is  one  thing,  because  if 
they  have  exercised  discretion,  then  they 
may  exercise  such  discretion  again.  If,  on 


the  other  hand,  there  is  some  effort  by 
the  statement  to  the  Senate  to  restrict 
the  Tariff  Commissioners  in  another 
way — namely,  that  they  will  make  the 
same  decisions  they  have  made  in  the 
past  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion — 
then  we  may  be  adding  something  or  sub- 
tracting something  from  the  settlement 
compromise  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  which  is  not  contained  in  that 
settlement. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Piesident, 
I  think  that  the  language  of  the  con- 
ference speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  excuse  me  for  interrupting, 
that  Is  the  text  of  title  n.  section  201. 
Whatever  that  says,  it  does.  I  wanted  to 
be  sure  that  with  his  statement  the  Sen- 
ator was  not  trying  to  make  legislative 
history,  to  give  us  some  interpretation. 

I  am  happy  to  stay  with  the  Senate  on 
the  basis  that  whatever  it  does,  it  does. 

The  Senator  gives  his  view.  I  can  give 
mine.  And  someone  else  can  give  his. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
in  my  judgment,  the  members  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  know  exactly  what  we 
intend  by  this  language.  They  sat  in  on 
much  of  the  conference.  I  finally  did  clear 
the  room  of  all  except  those  who  were 
members  of  the  legislative  branch,  as 
other  committees  usually  do,  because  it 
seemed  to  me  that  we  were  never  going 
to  reach  an  agreement  since  so  many 
people  were  arguing  different  viewpoints. 

In  explaining  the  conference  report  I 
used  this  language,  and  I  think  it  is  cor- 
rect. I  said: 

We  believe  the  conference  compromise, 
which  makes  clear  that  the  Code  cannot  be 
applied  In  a  restrictive  manner,  leaves  the 
Tariff  Commission  free  to  interpret  the  Act 
as  broadly  as  their  conscience  dictates.  In  all 
fairness  we  could  ask  nothing  more  than 
this,  and  we  accepted  nothing  lees. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  position 
I  have  maintained — and  this  is  what  we 
agreed  to  in  conference,  as  I  understand 
it — is  that  the  Executive  could  not  repeal 
or  amend  an  act  of  Congress  by  a  mere 
executive  agreement.  Nor  can  he  nego- 
tiate &n  agreement  to  give  a  statute 
meaning  that  Congress  itself  was  un- 
willing to  approve  when  urged  to  do  so 
by  the  executive  branch.  Here  we  have 
an  act  of  Congress  and  a  legislative  his- 
tory on  the  action  on  the  Commission  in 
handling  its  administrative  burdens  and 
also  on  the  courts  themselves.  That  must 
be  regarded  as  part  of  the  law  unless  and 
until  Congress  sees  fit  to  change  it. 

Insofar  as  there  is  no  conflict  with 
what  the  Commission  has  been  doing — 
in  the  discretion  it  has  been  exercising — 
then  we  would  expect  to  permit  the  code 
to  be  a  matter  of  reference  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  the  Commission  might  take 
the  code  into  account  on  those  parts 
where  there  is  no  conflict  with  prior 
practices. 

If  I  might  give  a  specific  illustration. 
The  Tariff  Commission  in  past  years  has 
decided  that  an  industry  was  l>eing  in- 
jured, within  the  meaning  of  the  Anti- 
dumping Act,  in  cases  involving  dumped 
cement  shipped  to  New  England.  How- 
ever, if  the  Commission  had  applied  the 
narrow  definition  of  a  regional  industry 
which  the  code  would  have  them  apply, 
the  parties  being  harmed  could  not  meet 


the  test  applied  by  the  code,  and  Injury 
could  not  have  been  found. 

It  could  then  say  that  if  the  Tariff 
Commission  applied  the  code's  regional 
concept  of  industry,  in  which  the  indus- 
try injured  in  that  area  must  show  that 
it  shipped  all  or  substantially  all  of  its 
production  into  that  one  marketing 
area — the  Commission  could  not  reach 
the  same  conclusion  that  it  has  in  the 
past,  using  its  discretion  as  to  what  an 
industry  consists  of.  In  the  SwedLsh 
cement  case,  for  example,  those  plants 
involved  shipped  anywhere  from  6  per- 
cent to  25  percent  of  their  production 
to  that  area  and  there  were  exports  from 
and  imports  to  the  area.  Under  those 
circumstances,  they  could  never  have  met 
the  restrictive  industi-y  defimtion  of  the 
code.  Yet,  injury  was  found  on  the 
basis  that  it  need  not  be  necessary  to 
prove  that  "an  industry'  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act  had  to  ship  all  or 
almost  all  of  their  production  into  that 
marketing  area. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  test  of  injury 
under  the  code  is  different  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  The  act  says  that 
dumping  duties  must  be  applied  when- 
ever an  industry  is  being  or  is  likely  to 
be  injured.  In  contrtist,  the  code  would 
restrict  the  Tariff  Commission's  flexi- 
bility In  making  it  prove  that  the 
dumped  Imports  were  "demonstrably 
the  principal  cause  of  material  injurj',' 
which  is  a  cause  greater  than  all  other 
causes  combined. 

One  would  have  to  consider  all  of  the 
other  factors  that  might  be  causing  in- 
jury to  the  Industry  and  take  the  atti- 
tude that  the  dumping  must  outweigh 
all  these  other  causes  of  injury. 

In  the  Swedish  cement  case  there 
would  have  been  no  possibility  for  the 
industry  to  establish  that  the  dumping 
outweighed  all  of  the  other  facts  or  fac- 
tors. For  example,  other  cement  was 
being  dumped  into  that  area.  Some 
cement  was  dumped,  and  some  was  not 
dumped. 

Perhaps  there  was  a  restriction  on  the 
market.  Perhaps  there  was  a  bad  con- 
struction season  so  that  not  as  much 
cement  was  used.  Perhaps  there  were 
additional  competitive  factors  to  be 
considered. 

The  industry  could  not  possibly  have 
established  that  the  dumping  of  cement 
by  the  Swedish  producers  was  demon- 
strably the  principal  cause  of  material 
injury  to  that  industry. 

In  other  words,  the  test  of  whether  an 
industry  was  being,  or  was  likely  to  be 
injured,  under  the  conferees  agreement, 
would  remain  the  same  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
strictive provisions  of  this  code.  But 
with  regard  to  other  areas  where  the  law- 
has  not  been  construed  and  where  the 
code  speaks  to  an  area  In  the  law  where 
the  Commission's  discretion  has  not  been 
exercised  in  the  past,  the  Commission 
could  well  look  to  it. 

V/e  had  a  provision  in  the  Senate 
amendment  that  restricted  the  discre- 
tion of  the  committee.  It  provided  that 
they  would  have  to  look  to  their  aCQrma- 
tive  determinations.  That  was  deleted,  so 
that  the  Commission  may  look  to  both  its 
affirmative  and  negative  determina- 
tions— those  in  which  they  have  declined 
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to  find  Injury  and  where  they  have  found 
Injury — in  effect  retaining  the  law  as  it 
has  been,  reserving  to  Congress  the  right 
to  amend  the  law  by  approving  all  or  any 
part  of  this  Executive  agreement  that 
the  executive  branch  feels  inclined  to 
submit  to  Congress. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  have  one  other  ques- 
tion. The  thing  I  am  not  clear  on,  from 
the  Senator's  explanation,  from  the  fact 
that  the  members  of  the  Commission 
apparently  were  knowledgeable  on  what 
was  being  considered,  is  this: 

If  they  retained  their  discretion  as 
members  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  n,  then  I  am 
satisfied.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  have 
made  any  commitment  that  they  will  be 
bound  by  their  rulings  in  the  past — they 
have  no  discretion  as  to  those ;  they  have 
discretion  only  as  to  rulings  they  have 
not  made — this  does  not  say  that.  I  do 
not  want  something  imporlied  into  the 
conference  report  that  is  not  here.  I  am 
willing  to  stand  on  that  as  it  is. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Their  only 
commitment  is  as  to  the  statute  itself. 
I  believe  the  Senator  has  the  statute  be- 
fore him,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

im-E    n ADMINISTRATION    OT   THE 

ANTIDTTMPING    ACT,    1B21 

Determinations  under  the  Antidumping  Act, 
1921 
Sec.  201.  (a)  Nothing  contained  In  the 
International  Antldumptlng  Code,  signed  at 
Geneva  on  June  30.  1967.  shall  be  construed 
to  restrict  the  discretion  of  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  in  performing  its  duties 
and  functions  under  the  Antidumping  Act. 
1921.  and  In  performing  their  duties  and 
functions  under  such  Act  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Tariff  Commission 
shall— 

( 1 )  resolve  any  conflict  between  the  In- 
ternational Antidumping  Code  and  the  An- 
tidumping Act.  1921,  In  favor  of  the  Act  as 
applied  by  the  Agency  administering  the 
Act,  and 

(2)  take  into  account  the  provisions  of  the 
International  Antidumping  Code  only  inso- 
far as  they  are  consistent  with  the  Anti- 
dumping Act.  1921.  as  applied  by  the  agency 
administering  the  Act. 

(b)  No  later  than  August  1,  1969,  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  United  States  Senate  a 
report  for  the  period  beginning  on  July  1, 
1968,  and  ending  on  June  30,  1969,  which 
shall— 

( 1 )  set  out  the  text  of  all  determinations 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  under 
the  Antidumping  Act,  1921,  In  such  period; 

(2)  analyze  with  respect  to  each  deter- 
mination in  such  period  the  manner  in  which 
the  Antidumping  Act,  1921,  has  been  admin- 
istered to  take  into  account  the  provisions  of 
the  International  Antidumping  Code: 

(3)  summarize  antidumping  actions  taken 
by  other  countries  in  such  period  against 
United  States  exports  and  relate  such  ac- 
tions to  the  provisions  of  the  International 
.Antidumping  Code:  and 

(4)  include  such  recommendations  as  the 
President  determines  appropriate  concerning 
the  administration  of  the  Antidumping  Act, 
1921. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  want  to 
emphasize: 


The  Tariff  Commission  shall — 

(2)  take  into  account  the  provisions  of  the 
International  Antidumping  Code  only  Inso- 
far as  they  are  oonslstent  with  the  Anti- 
dumping Act,  1921,  as  applied  by  the  agency 
administering  the  Act. 

The  act  as  applied  by  the  agency  ad- 
ministering it  refers  to  the  body  of  law, 
rules,  and  practice  built  up  by  the  agency 
in  its  administration  of  the  act  over  the 
years. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  that  their  commit- 
ment is  contained  in  items  1  and  2  under 
section  201  < a)  as  it  reads. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  they  have  not  bar- 
gained away  their  discretion.  They  have 
discretion;  however,  this  tells  them  to 
exercise  It.  That  is  all  I  need  to  know.  I  do 
not  want  to  get  into  a  situation  in  which 
later  it  will  be  claimed,  "You  gentlemen 
agreed  you  would  be  bound  by  every 
decision  you  have  made  or  every  rejec- 
tion of  jurisdiction  you  have  made.  That 
is  closed.  You  have  no  discretion  as  to 
that." 

All  I  want  to  be  clear  on  is  the  words, 
because  they  are  very  broad  words,  as 
applied  by  the  agency  administering  the 
act.  Those  are  the  operative  words. 
Those  words  mean  that  they  continue  to 
have  discretion — to  wit,  they  may  exer- 
cise their  discretion  differently  there- 
after, still  claiming  that  they  are  fol- 
lowing the  act,  and  that  the  act  is  not 
inconsistent  in  that  respect  with  the 
Code. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  put  it 
this  way.  This  language  was  discussed, 
and  the  commission  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  it.  There  was  no  effort  made  to  ask 
any  commissioner  to  agree  that  he  would 
act  precisely  the  same  as  he  acted  in 
some  other  case.  His  discretion  remains 
as  broad  as  it  was. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  all  we  need  to 
know.  I  am  satisfied  with  that,  and  I  am 
through  with  it.  I  believe  that  is  a  per- 
fectly proper  interpretation  of  what  the 
Senator  did.  I  cannot  quarrel  with  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  may  have  felt  as 
he  did,  that  he  was  gaining  something 
for  his  side.  Perhaps  I  think  I  have 
gained  something  for  my  side.  I  wanted 
to  t>e  sure  there  was  no  misunderstand- 
ing. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Senator,  what  we 
come  back  from  conference  with  should 
be  more  agreeable  than  that  with  which 
we  went  to  conference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  Is  no  question 
about  that. 

As  the  Senate  well  knows,  I  have  long 
championed  the  negotiation  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  International  Anti- 
dumping Code.  On  September  11,  1968, 
I  expressed  my  deep  concern  about  the 
Senate  amendment  which  would  have  ef- 
fectively Icllled  the  code.  In  reviewing  the 
work  of  the  conference  committee  on  this 
Issue.  I  am  reassured  and  pleased  by  one 
clear  fact.  Instead  of  repudiating  the 
code — as  the  original  Senate  amendment 
would  have  done — the  conference  report 
constitutes  a  statutory  recognition  of  the 
Code.  Indeed,  it  directs  the  .Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Tariff  Commission 


to  take  the  International  Antidumping 
Code  into  account  in  administering  the 
Antidumping  Act. 

To  be  sure,  the  provision  imposes  limi- 
tations upon  the  operation  of  the  Code, 
but  these  are  limitations  which  are  both 
proper  and  reasonable.  It  is  clear  that 
any  conflict  between  the  Code  and  the 
act  must  be  reconciled  in  favor  of  the  act 
and  that  the  Code  cannot  be  applied  in 
a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  act.  It 
follows  from  this,  as  the  provision  states, 
that  the  Tariff  Commission,  in  particu- 
lar, must  be  free  in  any  given  case  to 
determine  at  what  point  It  would  distort 
the  Antidumping  Act  to  apply  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Code. 

Given  these  appropriate  limitations,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  conference  report 
affords  a  sound  basis  for  continuing  U.S. 
participation  in  the  International  Anti- 
dumping Code.  We  have  thereby  avoided 
the  risk— which  the  original  Senate 
amendment  entailed — of  destroying  the 
Code  and  losing  the  chance  of  making 
significant  progress  In  the  harmoni- 
zation and  liberalization  of  national 
antidumping  laws. 

We  should  recognize  that  the  Inter- 
national Antidumping  Code  is  somewhat 
in  the  nature  of  an  experiment.  There  is 
no  absolute  assurance  that  it  will  work, 
but  it  is  surely  worth  a  try.  Hopefully, 
through  the  application  of  the  Code  in 
this  and  other  coimtries.  experience  can 
be  gained  and,  If  needed,  refinements 
can  be  made  In  the  Code  to  make  it  more 
effective.  We  are  now«4aa  position  to 
see  how  this  slgnlfla&it  en2feavor  works. 
For  this.  I  commerta  the  conferees. 

My  other  point  is  with  respect  to  re- 
negotiation itself.  I  had  some  com- 
plaints— and  I  was  not  able  to  be  here, 
because  of  my  preoccupation  with  the 
campaign,  to  voice  them— about  the  al- 
leged unfairness  of  going  forward  with 
the  burden  of  proof  by  companies  which 
were  the  subject  of  renegotiation. 

Was  that  matter  given  some  consider- 
ation in  the  conference,  and  is  the 
Senator  satisfied  that  that  is  an  Illusory 
word? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  matter 
was  not  discussed  in  the  conference  since 
neither  the  Senate  nor  the  House  ver- 
sions of  the  bill  contained  anything  on 
this  matter.  As  a  result  we  had  no  basis 
to  differ. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in- 
structed the  staff  of  the  joint  committee 
to  study  that  problem  and  to  report  back 
to  the  committee.  We  fully  agree  that  a 
problem  may  exist  in  this  respect,  and 
that  it  would  be  worth  having  a  good 
look  at  it.  The  staff  will  report  to  our 
committee  on  this,  also. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  that  we  wUl  all  have 
a  chance  to  see  whether  it  looks  fair,  and 
we  will  have  a  chance  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing alx)ut  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      <Mr. 
.   Harris  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  -vvas  agreed  to. 
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EXCHANGE  OP  LANDS  IN  SHASTA 
COUNTY,  CALIF. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1602.  H.R.  8781. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGisLATrvK  Clkrk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8781  >  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  exchange  certain  lands  In 
Shasta  County,  Calif.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


EXTENSION     OF    THE     MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT      AND      TRAINING 
*  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  Ihe  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1425.  S.  2938. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lecislattvk  Clerk.  A  bill  <S.  2938 » 
to  extend  certain  expiring  provisions  un- 
der the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment, on  page  2,  after  line  16.  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3  Section  106  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  iB 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"UVBOK  MAKKKT  TNTOMMATION  AND  JOB 
MATCHING  PKOCXAM 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
develop  a  comprehensive  system  of  labor 
market  Information  on  a  national,  State, 
local,  or  other  appropriate  basis,  including 
but  not  limited  to  Information  regarding — 

"( 1 )  the  nature  and  extent  of  Impediments 
to  the  maximum  development  of  Individual 
employment  potential  including  the  number 
and  characteristics  of  all  persons  requiring 
manpower  services; 

"(2)  job  opportunities  and  skill  require- 
ments: 

"(3)  labor  supply  In  various  skills: 

"(4)  occupational  outlook  and  employment 
trends  In  various  occupations:  and 

"(5)  in  cooperation  and  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  economic 
and  business  development  and  location 
trends. 

Information  collected  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  developed  and  made  available  In  a 
timely  fashion  in  order  to  meet  in  a  com- 
prehensive manner  the  needs  of  public  and 
private  users,  including  the  need  for  such 
information  in  recruitment,  counseling,  edu- 
cation, training,  placement,  job  development, 
and  other  appropriate  activities  under  this 
Act  and  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964.  the  Social  Security  Act.  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965.  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act.  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Act.  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966,  and 
other  relevant  Federal  statutes. 


"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  develop 
and  publish  on  a  regular  basis  Information 
on  available  Job  opportunities  throughout 
the  United  States  on  a  National.  State,  local, 
or  other  appropriate  basis  for  use  In  public 
and  private  Job  placement  and  related  ac- 
tivities and  In  connection  with  Job  matching 
programs  conducted  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section The  Secretary  is  directed  to  develop 
and  establish  a  program  for  matching  the 
qualifications  of  unemployed,  underem- 
ployed, and  low-Income  persons  with  em- 
ployer requirements  and  Job  opportunities 
on  a  National,  State,  local,  or  other  appro- 
priate basis.  Such  programs  shall  be  designed 
to  provide  a  quick  and  direct  means  of  com- 
munication among  local  recruitment,  Job 
training  and  placement  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations, and  between  such  agencies  and 
organizations  on  a  National.  State,  local,  or 
other  appropriate  basis,  with  a  view  to  the 
referral  and  placement  of  such  persons  In 
Jobs.  In  the  development  of  such  a  program, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  maximum  possible 
use  of  electronic  data  processing  and  tele- 
communication systems  for  the  storage,  re- 
trieval, and  communication  of  Job  and 
worker  Information 

"(c)  A  report  on  the  activities  and  achieve- 
ments under  this  section  shall  be  Included 
In  the  repwrt  required  under  section  107. 

"(d)  Not  less  than  2  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  in  any  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  titles  I.  II.  and  III  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  only  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)   of  this  section." 

On  page  4,  after  line  24,  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Skc.  3.  TlUe  I  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"STUDY     or     SCASONALITT     OF     EMPLOTMEKT     IN 
THE    CONSTRUCTION    INDUSTRY 

"Sec.  108.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  sea- 
sonal unemployment  represents  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  unemployment  in  the  con- 
struction industry:  that  unemployment  in 
the  construction  Industry  represents  20  per 
centum  of  all  unemployment  in  this  country 
with  resulting  economic  hardship  for  con- 
struction employees,  needless  extra  costa  to 
the  construction  Industry,  and  unnecessary 
waste  of  the  Nation's  manpower  resources: 
that  stabilization  of  construction  operations 
may  be  expected  to  have  a  leveling  effect  on 
construction  employment  and  costs;  and  that 
It  is  highly  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  national  economy  that  positive  and  ex- 
peditious action  be  taken  by  public  authori- 
ties and  private  groups  to  regularize  con- 
struction employment  through  such  means 
as  the  adoption  and  promotion  of  Improved 
technology  and  the  advance  planning  of  con- 
struction on  a  sequential  basis.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  purpKJse  of  this  section  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Construc- 
tion Advisory  Council  to  study  seasonality  in 
the  construction  industry,  with  special  at- 
tention to  Its  Implications  for  national  man- 
jxjwer  policy,  and  to  submit  a  report  contain- 
ing Its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress. 

"(b)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Federal 
Construction  Advisory  Council  composed  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  (who  shall  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Council):  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce: the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
amd  Welfare:  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development:  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;  the  Secretary  of  Transportation: 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration;  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget;  and  representatives  of  labor 
and  management  In  the  construction  Indus- 
try and  representatives  of  the  architectural 
and  engineering  professions  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President;  and  such  other  members 
as  the  President  may  designate. 


"(c)  The  Council  shall  study,  investigate, 
conduct  research,  and  prepare  a  report  con- 
taining its  findings  and  recommendations 
concerning  means  to  achieve  stabilization  of 
employment  In  the  construction  Industry 
and  the  dlmlnlshment  of  seasonality  of  em- 
ployment in  the  construction  Industry,  with 
special  attention  to  its  implications  for  na- 
tional manpower  policy,  and  shall  transmit 
such  report  to  the  President  no  later  than 
August  1,  1969,  and  to  the  Congress  no  later 
than  October  1,  1969.  Such  study  and  re- 
search shall  include,  without,  being  limited 


"(1)  the  extent  to  which  seasonal  unem- 
ployment In  the  construction  Industry  can 
be  reduced  without  substantial  increases  in 
construction  costs  by  means  such  as: 

"(A)  the  application  of  modern  techniques 
to  reduce  the  Influence  of  weather  on  con- 
struction activity; 

"(B)  the  resolution  of  technical  problems 
which  have  not  been  solved  by  existing  re- 
search and  development  activities: 

"(C)  possible  changes  in  contract  pro- 
cedures and  allocation  cycles:  and 

"(D)  Improved  planning  and  scheduling 
of  construction  projects. 

"(2)  The  means  by  which  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  responsible  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  construction  funds,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  can  assist  In : 

"(A)  reducing  seasonal  unemployment  in 
the  construction  Industry  by  insuring  that 
planning  and  programing  activity  Involving 
construction  explicitly  take  seasonal  effects 
into  consideration: 

"(B)  stimulating  similar  action  by  State 
and  local  bodies:  and 

"(C)  coordinating  plans  for  reducing  sea- 
sonal unemployment  In  construction  on  the 
local  political  subdivision  level. 

"(3)  The  procedures  which  may  be  insti- 
tuted by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that 
would  take  seasonality  Into  account  In  mak- 
ing quarterly  allocations  of  funds  to  agencies 
for  construction  purposes; 

"(4)  T^e  means  by  which  the  Department 
of  Commerce  can.  within  the  framework  of 
existing  authorizations.  (1)  Increase  its  dis- 
semination of  Information  concerning  tech- 
nology which  can  reduce  seasonality  In  the 
construction  industry;  and  (2)  institute 
further  research  and  development  projects 
on  this  subject; 

"(6)  Methods  to  facilitate  winter  con- 
struction operations  and  to  encourage  year- 
round  construction  planning;  and 

"(6)  Any  other  methods  or  developments 
which  might  contribute  to  year-round  activ- 
ity in  the  construction  Industry  and  to  the 
reduction  of  seasonal  unemployment." 

On  page  8,  after  line  13,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  202(f)  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  is 
amended  by  striking  "(I)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(j)". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  231  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "(1)"  and 
inserting  thereof  "(J)". 

After  line  19,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  5.  Section  203(c)  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "at  a 
rate  not  In  excess  of  $20  a  week"  and  by  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "at 
a  rate  which  shall  not  exceed  the  average 
weekly  gross  unemplojrment  compensation 
payment  (Including  allowances  for  depend- 
ents) for  a  week  of  total  unemployment  in 
the  State  making  such  payments  during  the 
most  recent  four-calendar-quarter  period 
for  which  such  data  are  available". 

On  page  9,  after  line  3,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 
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SEC.  6.  (a)  Section  303(a)  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1062  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  Virgin 
Islands"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  the 
Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands". 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  231  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "pur- 
poses of  the  Act"  the  following:  ",  and  ex- 
cept that  the  State  agency  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  may  be  paid 
up  to  100  i>er  centum  of  such  costs". 

Id  Section  308  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  Guam"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands". 

After  line  16,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

SEC.  7.  Section  204(a)  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
■PTorided,  That  the  Secretary  shall  not  re- 
fuse to  receive  for  consideration  any  applica- 
tion from  an  applicant  who  desires  to  con- 
duct a  training  program  under  this  part". 

After  line  22,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec  8.  The  first  sentence  of  section  301  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  Is  amended  by  adding  before  the 
period  a  comma  and  the  following:  "but  In 
no  event  shall  any  State  be  apportioned  less 
than  $750,000;  except  that  for  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Guam,  and  American  Samoa,  such 
amount  shall  be  $100,000  each". 

On  page  10,  after  line  3,  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  9.  Section  301  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "sixth  month" 
in  the  proviso  therein  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "ninth  month",  (2)  by  striking  out 
■30  days"  in  such  proviso  and  by  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "15  days",  and  (3)  by  striking 
out  in  such  proviso  ",  except  that  the  re- 
quirement for  prior  notice  shall  not  apply 
with  ."-espect  to  any  reapportionment  made 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year". 

After  line  11,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sec  10.  Section  301  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately 
after  "Sec.  301."  and  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

■(b)  Where  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Eklucation,  and  Welfare  have  ap- 
proved a  plan  submitted  by  a  State  council 
with  whom  they  have  an  agreement  under 
this  Act,  which  plan  may  be  submitted 
under  a  comprehensive  area  manpower  plan- 
ning system  or  under  such  other  plan- 
ning requirements  as  the  Secretaries  may 
specify,  such  State  agency  shall  have  au- 
thority to  approve  d)  project  applications 
for  an  amount  not  to  exceed  20  per  centum 
of  the  funds  apportioned  to  such  State  under 
the  first  sentence  of  section  301(a)  without 
further  project  approval  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; and  (2)  all  other  project  applica- 
tions which  conform  to  such  State  plan, 
unless  either  of  the  Secretaries  disapprove 
such  project  applications  within  30  days  fol- 
lowing receipt  of  such  applications." 

On  page  11,  after  line  3,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  U.  The  Manpower  Development  end 
Training  Act  of  1962  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  308  the  following  new  section: 

■'TRAINING    AND    TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  309.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  respon- 
sibilities under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  provide,  directly  or  through 
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grants,  contracts,  or  other  arrangements, 
training  for  specialized  or  other  personnel 
and  technical  assistance  which  is  needed  in 
connection  with  the  programs  established 
under  this  Act  or  which  otherwise  pertains  to 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Upon  request,  the 
Secretary  may  make  special  assignments  of 
personnel  to  public  or  private  agencies.  In- 
stitutions, or  employers  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section:  but  no  such  special  as- 
signments shall  be  for  a  period  of  more  than 
two  years. 

"(b)  Two  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated In  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  titles 
I.  II,  and  III  of  this  Act  shall  be  available 
only  for  training  and  assistance  authorized  by 
this  section." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  104(a)  of  the  Act  (labor  mo- 
bility DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1968"  In  the  first  sentence  of 
such  section,  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1970"; 

(2)  Section  105  of  the  Act  (trainee  place- 

ENT    assistance    DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS)     IS 

amended  by  striking  out  "1968"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  such  section,  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1970"; 

(3)  Section  251  of  the  Act  (Part  D — Cor- 
RECTiONAL  iNSTmmoNS)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1969"  In  the  first  sentence  of  such 
section,  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "1970"; 

(4)  Section  304(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1968"  and  "1969",  and  In- 
serting respectively  In  lieu  thereof  "1969" 
and   "1970"; 

(5)  Sections  310(a)  and  310(b)  of  the  Act 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "1969"  where- 
ever  it  appears,  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"1972". 

Sec.  2.  Section  106  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"LABOR    MARKET    INFORMATION    AND    JOB 
MATCHING    PROGRAM 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
develop  a  comprehensive  system  of  labor 
market  information  on  a  national.  State, 
local,  or  other  appropriate  basis.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  Information  regarding — 

"(I )  the  nature  and  extent  of  Impediments 
to  the  maximum  development  of  individual 
employment  potential  Including  the  num- 
ber and  characteristics  of  all  persons  requir- 
ing manpower  services; 

"(2)  Job  opportunities  and  skill  require- 
ments; 

"(3)   labor  supply  In  various  skills; 

"(4)  occupational  outlook  and  employ- 
ment trends  in  various  occupations;  and 

"(5)  in  cooperation  and  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Conmierce.  economic 
and  business  development  and  location 
trends. 

Information  collected  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  developed  and  made  available  In  a 
timely  fashion  in  order  to  meet  In  a  compre- 
hensive manner  the  needs  of  public  and  pri- 
vate users,  including  the  need  for  such  in- 
formation in  recruitment,  counseling,  educa- 
tion, training,  placement,  job  development, 
and  other  appropriate  activities  under  this 
Act  and  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  thfe  Social  Security  Act,  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965,  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act,  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966, 
and  other  relevant  Federal  statutes. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  develop 
and  publish  on  a  regular  basis  Information 
on  available  Job  opportunities  throughout 
the  United  States  on  a  National.  State,  local, 


or  other  appropriate  basts  for  use  In  public 
and  private  Job  placement  and  related  ac- 
tivities and  In  connection  with  Job  match- 
ing programs  conducted  pursuant  to  tills 
subsection.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  de- 
velop and  establish  a  program  for  matching 
the  qualifications  of  unemployed,  underem- 
ployed, and  low-Income  persons  with  em- 
ployer requirements  and  Job  opportunities  on 
a  National,  State,  local,  or  other  appropriate 
basis.  Such  programs  shall  be  designed  to 
provide  a  quick  and  direct  means  of  com- 
munication among  local  recruitment,  job 
training  and  placement  agencies  and  organi- 
zations, and  between  such  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations on  a  National,  State,  local,  or 
other  appropriate  basis,  with  a  view  to  the 
referral  and  placement  of  such  persons  In 
Jobs.  In  the  development  of  such  a  program, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  maximum  pKisslble 
use  of  electronic  data  processing  and  tele- 
communication systems  for  the  storage,  re- 
trieval, and  communication  of  job  and 
worker  Information. 

"(c)  A  report  on  the  activities  and 
achievements  untier  this  section  shall  be 
included  in  the  report  required  under  sec- 
tion 107. 

"(d)  Not  less  than  2  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  In  any  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  titles  I,  II,  and  III  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  only  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  subsection    (b)    of  this  section." 

Sec.  3.  Title  I  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"STUDY     or    SEASONALITY    OE    EMPLOYMENT     IN 
THE    CONSTRUCTION    INDUSTRY 

"Sec.  108.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  sea- 
sonal unemployment  represents  a  substan- 
tial fwrtlon  of  the  unemployment  In  the 
construction  industry;  that  unemployment 
In  the  construction  Industry  represents  20 
per  centum  of  all  unemployment  in  this 
country  with  resulting  economic  hardship 
for  construction  employees,  needless  extra 
costs  to  the  construction  industry,  and  un- 
necessary waste  of  the  Nation's  manpower 
resources;  that  stabilization  of  construction 
operations  may  be  expected  to  have  a  level- 
ing effect  on  construction  employment  and 
costs;  and  that  it  is  highly  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  national  economy  that 
positive  and  expeditious  action  be  taken  by 
public  authorities  and  private  groups  to  reg- 
ularize construction  employment  through 
such  means  as  the  adoption  and  promotion 
of  improved  technology  and  the  advance 
planning  of  construction  on  a  sequential 
basis.  It  is.  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
section  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Federal  Construction  Advisory  Council  to 
study  seasonality  in  the  construction  indus- 
try, with  special  attention  to  Its  Implica- 
tions for  national  manpower  policy,  and  to 
submit  a  report  containing  Its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress. 

"(b»  There  is  hereby  established  a  Fed- 
eral Construction  Advisory  Council  com- 
posed of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (who  shall 
t>e  Chairman  of  the  Council);  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce;  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development;  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior:  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation; the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration;  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget;  and  representatives 
of  labor  and  management  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  and  representatives  of  the 
architectural  and  engineering  professions  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President;  and  such 
other  members  as  the  President  may  desig- 
nate. 

"(c)  The  Council  shall  study,  investigate, 
conduct  research  and  prepare  a  report  con- 
taining Its  findings  and  recommendations 
concerning   means   to   achieve   stabilization 
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of  employment  lu  the  construction  Industry 
and  tbe  dUnlnlthment  of  setkaonallty  of  em- 
ployment In  the  con«tructlon  industry,  with 
specUl  attention  to  Ita  Implications  for  na- 
tional manpower  policy,  and  shall  transoalt 
such  report  to  the  President  no  later  than 
August  1,  l»e»,  and  to  the  Congress  no  later 
than  October  1.  1»<»  Such  study  and  re- 
search shall  Include,  without  being  limited 


"(1)  the  extent  to  which  seasonal  unem- 
ployment In  the  construction  Industry  can  be 
reduced  without  substantial  increases  In  con- 
struction costs  by  means  such  as : 

"(A)  the  application  of  modern  techniques 
to  reduce  the  influence  of  weather  on  con- 
struction activity: 

"(B)  the  resolution  of  technical  problems 
which  have  not  been  solved  by  existing  re- 
search and  development  activities: 

"(C)  possible  changes  In  contract  proce- 
dures and  allocation  cycles:  and 

••(D)  Improved  planning  and  scheduling  of 
construction  projects. 

••(2)  The  means  ^y  which  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  responsible  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  construction  funds,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  can  assist  In; 

"(A)  reducing  seasonal  unemployment  In 
th«  construction  Industry  by  Insuring  that 
planning  and  programing  activity  involving 
construction  explicitly  take  seasonal  effects 
into  consideration: 

■•(B)  stimulating  similar  action  by  State 
and  local  bodies:  and 

••(C)  coordinating  plans  for  reducing  sea- 
sonal unemployment  In  construction  on  the 
local  political  subdivision  level 

"(3)  The  procedures  which  may  be  In- 
stituted by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that 
would  take  seasonality  Into  account  In 
making  quarterly  allocations  of  funds  to 
agencies  for  construction  purposes: 

•■(4)  The  means  by  which  the  Department 
of  Commerce  can,  within  the  framework  of 
existing  authorizations,  (1)  Increase  lU  dis- 
semination of  Information  concerning  tech- 
nology which  can  reduce  seasonality  in  the 
construction  industry:  and  (2)  institute  fur- 
ther research  and  development  projects  on 
this  subject: 

••(5)  Methods  to  facilitate  winter  construc- 
tion operations  and  to  encourage  year-round 
construction  planning:  and 

•(6)  Any  other  methods  or  developments 
which  might  contribute  to  year-round  ac- 
tivity In  the  construction  industry  and  to 
the   reduction   of  seasonal   unemployment '• 

3«c.4.  (a)  Section  202(f)  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  Is 
amended  by  striking  ■(l)"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  '(J)  ' 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  231  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  ■(l)"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(J)  " 

Sec.  5.  Section  203(c)  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  is 
amended  t>y  striking  out  the  words  "at  a 
rate  not  In  excess  of  $20  a  week"  and  by  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  •at  a 
rate  which  shall  not  exceed  the  average 
weekly  gross  unemployment  compensation 
payment  (Including  allowances  for  depend- 
ents) for  a  week  of  total  unemployment  In 
the  State  making  such  payments  during  the 
most  recent  four-calendar-quarter  period 
for  which  such   data  are  available*. 

Sec  6.  I  a)  Section  203(a)  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  rvf  1962 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  •'and  the  Virgin 
Islands''  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ".  the 
Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands". 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  231  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  •pur- 
poses of  the  Act"  the  following:  ••.  and  ex- 
cept that  the  State  agency  for  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  may  be  paid  up 
to  100  per  centum  of  such  costs". 

(c)  Section  308  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  Ouam*  and  Inserting 


in  Ueu  thereof  'auam.  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands". 

3«c.  7  Section  204(a)  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  U 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
■Provided.  That  the  Secretary  shall  not  re- 
fuse to  receive  for  consideration  any  appli- 
cation from  an  applicant  who  desires  to  con- 
duct  a   training  program   under   this   parf. 

Sec  8.  The  first  sentence  of  section  301  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1963  Is  amended  by  adding  before  the 
period  a  comma  and  the  following:  •'but  In 
no  event  shall  any  State  be  apportioned  less 
than  •750.000;  except  that  for  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  ttnd  American  Samoa,  such 
amount  shall  be  tlOO.OOO  each". 

Swc.  9.  Section  301  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "sixth  month^' 
in  the  proviso  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ••ninth  month".  (2)  by  striking  out 
•■30  days'*  in  such  proviso  and  by  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "IS  days^.  and  (3)  by  striking 
out  In  such  proviso  '•.  except  that  the  re- 
quirement for  prior  notice  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  reapportionment  made 
during  the    last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year"'. 

S«c.  10.  Section  301  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"'  Immedi- 
ately after  "Sec.  301/'  and  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(b)  Where  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  have  ap- 
proved a  plan  submitted  by  a  State  council 
with  whom  they  have  an  agreement  under 
this  Act.  which  plan  may  be  submitted  under 
a  comprehensive  area  manpower  planning 
system  or  under  such  other  planning  re- 
quirements as  the  Secretaries  may  specify, 
such  State  agency  shall  have  authority  to 
approve  (1)  project  applications  for  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the 
funds  apportioned  to  such  State  under  the 
Prst  sentence  of  section  301(a)  without  fur- 
ther project  approval  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment:  and  (2)  all  other  project  applications 
which  conform  to  such  State  plan,  unless 
either  of  the  Secretaries  disapprove  such 
project  applications  within  30  days  following 
receipt  of  such  applications." 

S«c.  11.  The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  ot  1962  Is  amended  by  InserUng 
after  section  308  the  following  new  section: 

••T»AU«NG  and  TXCHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

■Sec.  309.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  responsi- 
bilities under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  ot  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shaU  ;Ht)vlde,  directly  or  through 
grants,  contracts,  or  other  arrangements, 
training  for  specialized  or  other  personnel 
and  technical  assistance  which  Is  needed  In 
connection  with  the  programs  established 
under  this  Act  or  which  otherwise  pertains  to 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Upon  request,  the 
Secretary  may  make  special  assignments  of 
personnel  to  public  or  private  agencies.  In- 
stitutions, or  employers  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section:  but  no  such  special 
assignments  shall  be  for  a  period  of  more 
than  two  years. 

•(b)  Two  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated In  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  titles 
I,  II,  and  III  of  this  Act  shall  be  available 
only  for  training  and  assistance  authorized 
by  this  section. ■• 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
basic  purpose  of  S.  2938.  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  is  to  extend  the  success- 
ful and  popular  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  for  3  years.  The  com- 
mittee has  added  minor  and.  I  believe, 
noncontroversial  amendments  that  will 
contribute  to  the  effective  operation  of 
the  program. 

In  the  6  years  since  its  initial  passage, 
the  MDTA  has  proved  to  be  a  broad- 


gaged  and  versatile  instrument  for  meet- 
ing the  ever-changing  challenges  inher- 
ent in  any  program  designed  to  develop 
and  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
the  Nation's  human  resources.  Amend- 
ments to  the  basic  act  in  1963.  1965.  and 
1966  have  contributed  substantially  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  manpower  pro- 
gram by  making  it  less  rigid  in  its  admin- 
istration, and  permitting  a  good  balance 
between  institutional  and  on-the-job 
training— OJT. 

Just  as  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
committed  the  Nation  to  seek  full  em- 
ployment by  influencing  the  demand  for 
labor,  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  launched  an  active 
manpower  policy  which  would  seek  to  af- 
fect the  supply  of  labor.  A  concern  for 
manpower  requirements  at  all  levels,  the 
effects  of  technological  change  on  job 
content  and  displacement,  manpower 
shortages  and  surpluses,  upgrading  the 
employed  and  employing  the  unemployed 
were  all  involved  in  the  passage  of  the 
act.  Investment  In  human  capital 
through  programs  like  MDTA  has  now 
been  recognized  as  a  vital  factor  in  eco- 
nomic growth  and  as  a  primary  weapon 
against  poverty. 

Since  passage  of  the  act  in  1962  more 
than  1.2  million  training  opportunitte.s 
have  been  authorized.  Of  these,  nearly 
740.000  have  been  for  Institutional  train- 
ing, over  455,000  for  on-the-job  trainine. 
and  60.000  for  part-time  and  other  train- 
ing. 

Seventy-six  percent  of  those  complet- 
ing institutional  training  and  89  percent 
of  those  completing  OJT  were  employed 
when  last  contacted.  Of  these  placements. 
78  percent  of  the  trainees  from  institu- 
tional programs  and  93  percent  from  OJT 
were  employed  in  training-related  jobs 
As  MDTA  programs  have  been  devel- 
oped, there  have  been  major  shifts  to 
meet  new  or  previously  unnoticed  de- 
mands. An  increasing  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  training  disadvantaged  per- 
sons. By  the  third  quarter  of  1968.  61 
percent  of  those  trained  were  classified 
as  disadvantaged. 

But  this  is  just  one  of  MDTA's  objec- 
tives. As  the  combined  result  of  original 
Intent  and  subsequent  experience.  MDTA 
has  come  to  have  six  main  purposes: 
First,  f£u:illtating  employment  of  the  un- 
employed; second,  reducing  poverty; 
third,  lessening  inflationary  pressures; 
fourth,  meeting  labor  shortages;  fifth, 
upgrading  the  labor  force;  and,  sixth. 
revamping  traditional  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment.  Manpower,  and  Poverty 
held  12  days  of  testimony  on  S.  2938  and 
related  bills  and  heard  from  54  witnesses 
including  most  of  the  Nation's  leading 
manpower  experts  and  many  representa- 
tives from  private  Industry.  The  com- 
mittee is  convinced  after  hearing  this 
testimony  that  MDTA  is  making  good 
progress  toward  meeting  its  objectives. 
The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize 
the  urgent  need  for  these  extensions  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  Uncertainty 
about  the  continued  flow  of  funds  has 
already  led  to  a  phasing  down  of  some 
manpower  programs  and  will  lead  to 
difQculty  in  recruiting  teachers.  States 
are  now   in   the  process  of  developing 
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their  plans  under  the  cooperative  area 
manpower  plaiming  system  and  need  as- 
surance of  suitable  program  and  fund- 
ing authority. 

But,  even  more  Important,  the  present 
termination  dates  under  title  II  of  the 
act  have  already  begun  to  affect  the  lob 
opportunities  in  the  business  sector — 
JOBS — program  for  Involving  private  in- 
dustry in  a  major  effort  to  train  disad- 
vantaged persons.  This  program  has  re- 
ceived 165,000  job  pledges  from  business- 
men or  65  percent  over  their  objective  of 
100,000  pledges.  Under  this  program  em- 
ployers are  reimbursed  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  extra  costs  of  necessary 
training  and  supportive  services  at  levels 
substantially  in  excess  of  those  provided 
under  other  on-the-job  training  projects. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  gage  the  suc- 
cess of  this  JOBS  program.  I  am  advised 
that  in  most  cases  cooperating  private 
employers  expect  a  full  2  years  will  be 
required  to  properly  complete  the  train- 
ing of  these  hard-core  unemployed  in- 
dividuals. Consequently,  to  offer  these 
private  employers  contracts  for  6  to  8 
months  less  than  they  consider  neces- 
sary might  be  seriously  damaging  this 
JOBS  program.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  private  employers  and  the  National 
Alliance  for  Businessmen  led  by  Henry 
Ford  who  entered  into  this  program  in 
good  faith  should  not  have  their  efforts 
impeded  by  the  uncertainty  that  stems 
from  the  lack  of  a  Federal  authorization 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  extension  bill  Is  a 
limited  bill  and  does  not  attempt  a  basic 
overhaul  of  our  numerous  manpower 
programs.  In  its  report  the  committee 
stressed  that  it  is  particularly  concerned 
by  testimony  which  demonstrated  the 
vast  array  of  Federal  manpower  pro- 
grams do  not  result  in  any  comprehen- 
sive manpower  policy.  Instead,  individual 
acts  were  written,  considered,  and 
amended  In  rapid  succession  to  meet  cur- 
rent crises,  real  or  imagined,  with  little 
attention  to  their  interrelations.  At  the 
local  level  there  Is  no  single  agency  or 
combination  of  easily  accessible  Institu- 
tions where  those  seeking  help  can  find 
it.  Administrators  have  been  too  Impa- 
tient to  await  the  results  of  new  and 
existing  programs  and,  consequently, 
have  not  allowed  time  for  restructuring 
them.  As  a  result  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency to  devise  Instant  gimmicks  to  solve 
the  problems  and  a  distressing  prolifera- 
tion of  competing  programs  and  agen- 
cies. 

The  committee  hopes  It  will  receive  in 
the  next  Congress  a  proposal  for  a  com- 
prehensive manpower  act  to  overcome 
the  problems  cited  above.  The  bill  should 
authorize  manpower  services  structured 
along  functional  rather  than  program 
lines  so  as  to  lend  themselves  to  tailor- 
ing according  to  community  and  indi- 
vidual need.  We  need  to  integrate  the 
numerous  categorical  manpower  pro- 
grams now  in  legislation  and  provide 
more  flexibility  to  meet  local  needs. 

Since  MDTA  research  often  receives  so 
little  attention,  let  me  highlight  and 
praise  some  of  Its  extraordinary  achieve- 
ments. MDTA  research  indicated  the 
need  for  more  realistic  training  allow- 
ance and  for  basic  education  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  skill  training  for  disadvan- 


taged workers.  A  research  project  showed 
the  effectiveness  of  prerelease  training 
in  reducing  the  appalling  cycle  of  re- 
cidivism In  our  prisons.  MDTA  research 
also  highlighted  the  plight  of  selective 
service  rejectees  and  found  ways  of  open- 
ing apprenticeships  to  minority  youth. 
Yet  on  research  to  Identify  and  solve 
manpower  problems  we  spend  less  than 
$4  million — only  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
the  MDTA  budget.  The  Senate  would 
have  difficulty  identifying  a  higher  re- 
turn on  investment  within  the  entire 
Federal  budget.  The  time  has  come  to 
put  more  money  in  research. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  mention 
some  of  the  amendments  the  committee 
has  added.  Despite  the  rapid  expansion 
of  manpower  programs,  surprisingly  lit- 
tle has  been  done  to  develop  or  train  ca- 
pable staff  at  any  level  of  public  service. 
The  committee  bill  provides  for  a  2-per- 
cent set-aside  of  funds  appropriated  each 
year  for  the  purpose  of  providing  train- 
ing and  technical  assistance  for  the  per- 
sonnel who  are  needed  In  the  planning, 
administration,  and  execution  of  complex 
manpower  programs. 

In  considering  urgent  issues  affecting 
the  Nation's  manpower,  the  committee 
has  been  disturbed  by  the  lack  of  specific 
information  on  a  wide  variety  of  nian- 
power  problems  and  by  the  failure  of  la- 
bor market  information  to  keep  pace  with 
growing  needs  for  data  to  guide  legisla- 
tion and  shape  public  policy.  The  lack  of 
adequate  Information  also  constitutes  a 
serious  handicap  to  sound  decisions  in 
the  job  market  by  workers,  employers, 
and  public  authorities. 

The  committee  was  impressed  by  the 
overwhelming  consensus  declaring  the 
need  for  regular  and  timely  statistical 
information  on  the  number,  location,  and 
type  of  job  opportunities.  The  lack  of 
such  data,  it  has  been  repeatedly  noted, 
is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  gaps  in 
our  knowledge  of  job  market  conditions, 
and  the  void  in  information  on  this  vital 
aspect  of  employment  dynamics  con- 
trasts sharply  with  most  other  developed 
nations,  where  data  on  unfilled  vacan- 
cies are  collected  and  published  regu- 
larly. 

Consequently,  the  committee  recom- 
mends appropriations  to  develop  a  labor 
market  information  and  job  matching 
program. 

The  committee  bill  also  authorizes  an 
in-depth  study  of  the  tremendous  prob- 
lem of  seasonality  of  employment  in  the 
construction  industry  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  to  Con- 
gress on  ways  to  achieve  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  employment  in  that  industry. 

The  construction  industry,  which  rep- 
resents one-flfth  of  total  unemployment, 
is  particularly  susceptible  to  seasonal  un- 
emplosTnent.  For  a  large  group  of  work- 
ers, this  means  the  economic  hardship  of 
uncertain,  fluctuating  annual  incomes. 
For  the  industry,  it  means  needless  ex- 
tra costs.  For  the  Nation,  it  means  un- 
necessary waste  of  manpower  resources. 

Mr.  President,  since  we  are  nearing 
the  end  of  the  session  we  are  faced  with 
the  unusual  situation  where  there  is  not 
sufficient  time  for  a  conference  with  the 
other  body.  Consequently,  I  am  propos- 
ing, for  Senator  Clark,  a  bloc  of  amend- 
ments to  the  committee  bill  that  will,  I 


hope,  make  the  Senate  bill  acceptable 
to  the  other  body.  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  amendments  be 
printed. 

The  major  change  In  the  committee 
bill  is  the  revision  In  the  study  of  the 
seasonal  unemployment  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  to  make  It  a  joint  study  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  The  revision  also  ex- 
cludes from  the  study  Federal  procure- 
ment practices  that  will  be  covered  by  a 
forthcoming  Executive  order. 

Mr.  President,  the  members  of  the 
committee  agreed  reluctantly  to  make 
these  changes  in  the  committee  bill  and 
to  refrain  from  offering  other  amend- 
ments in  order  to  get  an  acceptable 
MDTA  bill  this  ses.sion.  Senator  Clark, 
for  example,  would  have  preferred  to 
offer  a  large-scale  public  and  private 
job  creation  amendment  that  would  meet 
the  major  domestic  problems  of  our 
time — the  lack  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  about  5  million  disadvan- 
taged Americans  who  live  in  our  city 
slums  and  rural  communities. 

I  know  that  my  Republican  committee 
colleagues  also  had  important  amend- 
ments which  they  wanted  to  offer. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  Record  should  reflect  at  this 
point  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
fiom  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams!  had 
contemplated  most  seriously  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  present  bill  having  to 
do  with  agricultural  labor.  It  was  only 
after  a  good  deal  of  discussion  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
reluctantly  agreed  to  withhold  the 
amendment  at  this  time  because  of  the 
need  for  passing  this  extension  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962.  as  amended. 

So  I  express  the  hope  that  those  who 
are  Interested  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams! 
will  be  aware  of  the  situation  and  of  the 
fact  that  the  leadership  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  requested  him  not  to  offer  it 
at  this  time.  May  I  say  also  that  he  was 
assured  that  full  and  adequate  hearings 
would  be  held  on  this  amendment;  and  I 
believe  in  that  respect  I  have  the  a.ssur- 
ances  of  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  who 
are  in  the  Chamber  at  present. 

I  wish  to  commend  Senator  Williams 
of  New  Jersey  for  the  splendid  coopera- 
tion he  has  exhibited  and  for  making 
possible  the  consideration  of  the  MDTA 
extension  this  session.  I  desire  to  make 
his  position  as  clear  as  possible.  His 
courtesy  in  this  matter  has  enabled  the 
Senate  to  proceed  to  the  pending  meas- 
ure at  the  expense  of  his  own  very  im- 
portant amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  intend  to  defer  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  IMr.  ProittyI  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  statement  in 
this  matter. 

I  appreciate  what  Senator  Williams 
has  done.  I  wid:  to  express  that  ap- 
preciation in  the  R.-cord. 

I  am  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
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this  committee  If  I  am  returned  to  the 
Senate,  I  shall  cooperate  with  the  chair- 
man to  bring  about  the  hearing  of  which 
Senator  Williams  has  been  assured.  I 
believe  he  has  behaved  In  a  most  states- 
manlike and  constructive  way. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  Senator  Clark  some 
amendments  that  have  been  agreed  to 
unanimously  by  the  committee,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  They  are  amendments  to 
the  committee  amendment  relating  to 
the  study  of  seasonality  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  and  were  explained  in  my 
opening  statement. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendments. 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendments  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The-  amendments  to  the  committee 
amendments,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  are  as  follows; 

On  page  4.  beginning  with  line  25.  strike 
out  through  line  13  on  page  8. 

On  page  8.  line  14.  strike  out  'Sec.  4."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •Skc.  3.". 

On  page  8.  line  20.  strike  out  "Sec.  5." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •Sec.  4.". 

On  page  9.  line  4.  strike  out  "Sec.  a."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •'Sec.  5.". 

On  page  9.  line  17.  strike  out  "Sec.  7." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  6.". 

On  page  9.  line  23,  strike  out  'Sec.  8." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  7.". 

On  page  10.  line  4,  strike  out  "Sec.  9." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  8.". 

On  page  10.  line  12.  strike  out  "Sec.  10." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  9.". 

On  page  11.  line  4.  strike  out  "Sec.  11." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  10.". 

On  page  11.  after  line  23.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section; 

"Sec.  11.  The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  la  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  title  aa 
follows: 

•   TITLE  IV.— SEASONAL  UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN   THE   CONSTRUCTION    INDUSTRY 

"'Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Congress  flnds  that 
seasonal  unemployment  represents  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  unemployment  in  the 
construction  industry,  and  a  slgniflcant  por- 
tion of  all  unemployment,  that  seasonal  un- 
employment results  In  economic  hardship 
for  construction  employees,  employers,  and 
for  the  consumers  of  constnictlon  services; 
that  such  unemployment  constitutes  un- 
necessary and  wasteful  misuse  of  the  Nations 
manpower  resources;  that  stabilization  of 
construction  operations  may  be  expected 
to  have  a  correspondingly  stabilizing  effect 
on  construction  employment  and  costs;  and 
that  It  Is  highly  desirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  economy  as  a  whole,  and  man- 
power policy  in  particular  that  positive  and 
expeditious  action  be  taken  by  public  au- 
thorities and  private  groups  to  regularize 
construction   employment. 

"'(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  provide  for  the  conduct  of  a  study  of 
seasonality  in  the  constructon  Industry,  with 
special  attention  to  Its  Implications  for  na- 
tional manpower  policy. 

"  Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Jointly,  shall 
study.  Investigate,  conduct  research,  and 
prepare  a  report  containing  their  findings 
and  recommendations  concerning  means  to 
achieve  stabilization  of  employment  In  the 
construction    Industry    and    the    dlmlnlsh- 


ment  of  seasonality  of  employment  In  such 
Industry,  with  special  attention  to  Ita  im- 
plications for  national  manpower  policy,  and 
shall  transmit  such  report  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  no  later  than  December 
31.  1969. 

'  Sec.  403  Matters  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  after 
consultation  with  other  appropriate  officials 
of  Federal  agencies,  including,  but  not  nec- 
essarily limited  to.  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  with  engi- 
neers, with  other  appropriate  officials  of  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Including,  but  not  necessarily 
limited  to.  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  with  engineers,  architects, 
and  representatives  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment In  the  construction  industry,  shall  con- 
sider, shall  Include,  but  not  necessarily  be 
lllmted  to,  the  extent  to  which  seasonal  un- 
employment in  the  construction  Industry 
can  be  reduced  without  substantial  increases 
In  construction  costs  by  means  such  as — 

"(a)  the  application  of  modern  tech- 
niques to  reduce  the  Influence  of  weather 
on  construction  activity; 

"  (b)  the  resolution  of  technical  problems 
which  have  not  been  solved  by  existing  re- 
search and  development  activities; 

"(c)  possible  changes  In  contract  proce- 
dures In  allocation  cycles;   and 

"'(d)  Improved  planning  and  scheduling 
of  construction  projects'." 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  to  the  com- 
mittee amendments  are  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  has  a  statement  to 
make.  However,  I  wish  to  make  It  clear 
for  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and  for 
myself,  that  he  will  present  an  amend- 
ment and  I  will  present  an  amendment, 
both  of  which  fall  with  the  same  cate- 
gorj'.  which  we  know  the  other  body  will 
take.  Mr.  President,  that  in  no  way  dero- 
gates from  the  fine  position  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams ] . 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  the  floor.  E>oes 
the  Senator  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2938.  Its  basic  provisions 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  in 
S.  2695.  which  was  cosponsored  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment,  Manpower,  and 
Poverty  when  I  Introduced  It  last  fall. 

Our  hearings  reveal  that  changes  nec- 
essary to  improve  the  administration  of 
MDTA  and  the  results  It  Is  designed  to 
achieve  can  be  divided  into  two  cate- 
gories. The  first  of  these  Involves  areas 
where  legislative  action  is  necessary.  The 
second  Involves  problems  revealed  by  our 
hearings  which  can  be  rectified  by 
changes  or  modifications  In  administra- 


tive policies  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
but  where  no  legislative  action  is  con- 
templated at  the  present  time. 

I  proposed  several  amendments  which 
were  adopted  by  our  Committee  which 
would  reassert  the  rights  of  States  in 
their  relationship  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's administration  of  MDTA  pro- 
grams and  which  would  at  least  diminish 
the  impact  of  inadequate  funding  pro- 
cedures for  small  States  and  States  with 
large  rural  populations. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  now  discuss 
amendments  of  mine  contained  in  the 
pending  bill  which  were  adopted  by  our 
full  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. I  do  this  for  the  dual  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining them  to  my  colleagues  and 
creating  legislative  history.  I  shall  then 
make  some  general  comment  concerning 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  Senate's 
consideration  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

Pour  of  my  amendments  constitute  a 
package,  which  complement  each  other 
and  which  are,  together,  designed  to 
rectify  abuses  of  administrative  discre- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  to 
Improve  the  efficiency  of  the  Federal- 
State  relationship  In  implementing  train- 
ing programs  under  MDTA. 

One  of  these  amendments  requires  the 
Federal  Government  to  accept  and  con- 
sider all  applications  for  on-the-job 
training  programs.  During  the  last  2 
years,  the  Department  of  Labor  has  at 
various  times  instructed  its  representa- 
tives in  Vermont  and  other  States  that 
they  could  not  accept  OJT  training  ap- 
plications, even  though  the  particular 
State's  allocation  of  funds  had  not  been 
obligated.  I  can  reach  no  conclusion  other 
than  that  the  purpwse  of  these  in- 
structions was  to  Insure  that  money 
would  be  available  for  transfer  into  a 
national  pool  to  fimd  programs  In  our 
largest  urban  areas  when  such  action  be- 
came possible  under  the  law.  I  realize  the 
funds  are  urgently  needed  for  programs 
In  our  largest  cities,  but  this  practice  for 
obtaining  additional  moneys  for  this  pur- 
pose Is  clearly  contrary  to  the  intent  of 
Congress  and  obviously  discriminates  pri- 
marily against  smaller  States  and  States 
with  large  rural  populations. 

Although  the  action  required  by  this 
amendment  could  be  instituted  by  an  ad- 
ministrative policy  decision.  Labor  De- 
partment officials  refused  to  give  me  a 
commitment  that  such  change  would  be 
made  and.  in  fact.  Indicated  that  it  prob- 
ably would  not  be  made  unless  my 
amendment  was  adopted. 

Our  committee  report  states. 

The  Department  .  .  .  has  discouraged  ap- 
plications for  OJT  when  there  were  no  un- 
obligated moneys  with  which  to  fund  new 
projects,  and  the  Committee  anticipates  that 
this  administrative  practice  could  continue 
to  be  followed  to  avoid  unnecessary  paper 
work  for  the  applicant  and  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

It  is  easily  discernible,  however,  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  difference  between 
discouraging  applications  where  there 
are  no  unobligated  moneys  and  refusing 
to  accept  applications  under  any  circum- 
stances. As  the  Secretary  does  have  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  fimds  reserved  for  his 
discretionary  use.  and  as  he  will  continue 
to  create  a  national  pool  of  imobllgated 
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title  II  money,  there  are  very  few  situa- 
tions where  he  should  exercise  the  arbi- 
trary authority  of  refusing  to  accept  and 
consider  an  application. 

This  Eimendment  in  no  way  infringes 
upon  the  Secretary's  discretion  to  ap- 
prove or  reject  OJT  applications.  It  will 
result  in  making  a  record  of  applications 
to  operate  such  programs,  however,  thus 
presenting  some  criteria  for  Congress  to 
use  in  determining  whether  small  States 
and  rural  areas  have  been  arbitrarily 
discriminated  against. 

The  second  amendment  in  this  group 
prohibits  the  Secretary  of  Labor  from 
reapportioning  MDTA  funds  allocated  to 
a  State  until  after  the  ninth  month  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  they  are  appro- 
priated, and  requires  that  a  State  be 
given  15  days'  notice  of  funds  to  be  re- 
allocated during  the  fourth  quarter  of  a 
fiscal  year. 

Tlie  primary  purpose  of  this  provision 
l.s  to  provide  the  States  with  an  adequate 
opportunity  to  obligate  their  State  allot- 
ments and  to  prevent  the  Department  of 
Labor  from  excessive  haste  in  arbitrarily 
transferring  these  funds  to  other  com- 
mitments. 

This  has,  unfortunately,  been  done 
under  the  present  law  which  permits 
reapportionment  after  6  months,  with 
30  days'  notice  during  the  third  quarter 
of  the  fiscal  year  and  no  notice  during 
the  fourth  quarter. 

An  identical  amendment  was  offered 
In  the  other  body  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger] 
and  Is  contained  in  the  MDTA  bill  passed 
by  the  House. 

Tlie  third  amendment  in  this  package 
provides  that  no  State  shall  be  allocated 
less  than  $750,000  for  MDTA  training 
programs,  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
money  which  would  otherwise  be  appor- 
tioned under  the  formula  contained  In 
.section  301  of  MDTA. 

I  Initially  proposed  a  floor  of  $1  million 
for  each  State  when  this  matter  was 
considered  by  our  committee,  but  agreed 
to  the  lesser  amoimt  In  the  interests  of 
obtaining  committee  unanimity.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Labor 
advised  our  committee  staff  that  the  $1 
million  floor  would  not  cause  any  sub- 
stantial problems  or  slgniflcant  reduc- 
tions in  funds  to  other  States. 

As  stated  in  the  committee  report, 
many  small  and  rural  States  have  re- 
ceived insufficient  funds  to  mount  effec- 
tive MDTA  training  programs  through- 
out their  States,  and  the  floor  provided 
by  this  amendment  is  Intended  to  guar- 
antee that  every  State  can  participate  to 
a  significant  extent  in  these  programs. 

My  final  amendment  relating  to  the 
Federal-State  relationship  under  MDTA 
provides  that  a  State  may  approve  funds 
for  particular  projects  without  subse- 
qent  Federal  approval  with  respect  to  20 
percent  of  the  money  allocated  to  a  State 
under  section  301  of  IdDTA.  In  addition. 
It  provides  that  funding  applications  for 
specific  projects  from  the  remaining  80 
percent  of  a  State's  allocation  shall  be 
automatically  approved  unless  disap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Government  with- 
in 30  days  of  their  receipt. 

The  present  practice  Is  for  a  State 
CAMPS  organization  to  submit  a  general 


plan  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year 
showing  how  it  Intends  to  spend  MDTA 
funds  In  relation  to  OJT  and  institu- 
tional training  job  slots.  Once  this  gen- 
eral CAMPS  plan  is  approved.  It  Is  then 
necessary  for  the  State  CAMPS  to  sub- 
mit each  proposed  training  program  for 
specific  project  and  funding  approval. 
One  of  the  major  complaints  concern- 
ing institutional  training  is  that  a  group 
of  prospective  trainees  qualified  for  a 
particular  course  will  be  available  but 
that,  because  of  inordinate  delays  in  ob- 
taining Federal  approval  once  the  spe- 
cific program  is  submitted  for  funding, 
these  qualified  trainees  either  take  other 
jobs,  move  away  or  otherwise  become  un- 
available. It  then  becomes  necessary  to 
select  and  recruit  new  trainees  for  this 
particular  program  when  Federal  ap- 
proval Is  obtained. 

In  addition,  our  committee  hearings 
show  that  these  delays  have  at  times  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  facilities  and  expe- 
rienced Instructors. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  provision  will 
expedite  the  approval  and  implementa- 
tion of  sound  training  programs.  Cer- 
tain fears  have  been  expressed  to  me  to 
the  effect  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
can  circumvent  the  Intent  of  this  amend- 
ment by  engaging  in  the  practice  of  al- 
most automatically  disapproving  fund- 
ing applications  nearlng  the  30  days' 
deadline  and  requiring  their  resubmis- 
sion In  order  to  continue  giving  the  Fed- 
eral Board  of  Review  as  much  time  to 
analyze  these  proposals  as  they  have 
taken  in  the  past.  I  do  not  think  this  will 
occur.  I  expect  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  make  every  effort  to  process  funding 
applications  under  this  section  In  com- 
plete good  faith  and  to  refrain  from  dis- 
approving an  application  unless  there  is 
some  serious  or  substantial  defect  in  the 
program  under  consideration. 

Other  reasons  for  this  amendment  and 
guidelines  for  its  administration  appear 
in  the  committee  report.  As  I  agree  with 
them,  I  shall  not  repeat  them  here. 

Mr.  President.  I  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  form  of  these  four  amendments 
in  the  bill  before  the  Senate  represents 
modifications  of  my  original  proposals 
and  that,  as  adopted  by  our  committee, 
they  were  approved  by  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  President,  another  amendment  of 
mine  adopted  by  the  committee  involves 
comparability  of  MDTA  training  allow- 
ances. 

This  amendment  amends  section  203 
of  MDTA  to  provide  that  the  training 
allowance  for  all  youths  shall  be  at  the 
same  rate,  eliminating  the  differences  in 
existing  law  between  the  training  allow- 
ances for  various  young  people. 

The  purpose  is  to  -equalize  payment  of 
training  allowances  to  all  MDTA  trainees 
17  and  over  so  that  they  will  receive  the 
same  allowances  as  other  MDTA  trainees. 
The  present  law  does  not  permit  certain 
young  trainees  to  receive  more  than  $20 
per  week  training  allowance. 

This  compares  to  MDTA  training  al- 
lowances ranging  from  approximately 
$30  to  $60  per  week  for  other  MDTA 
trainees,  depending  upon  the  State  in 
which  they  live. 

I  offered  this  amendment  to  the  pov- 
erty bill  last  year,  and  it  was  contained 


in  the  poverty  legislation  which  passed 
the  Senate.  The  House  conferees  favored 
it  on  the  merits,  but  raised  the  point 
of  order  that  it  should  be  attached  to 
MDTA  rather  than  poverty  leglsatlon. 
It  was  deleted  from  the  poverty  bill 
agreed  upon  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee, and  I  have  now  incorporated  it  in 
an  appropriate  MDTA  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  this 
proposal  into  law  is  long  overdue,  al- 
though the  Department  of  Labor  is 
strongly  opposed  to  it. 

In  these  days  when  we  hear  so  much 
concerning  the  poverty  level  of  income 
and  proposals  for  guaranteed  annual  in- 
comes, one  would  not  suppose  there  to 
be  much  Government  support  for  main- 
taining weekly  incomes  at  or  below  $20. 
Yet  the  initial  reaction  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Labor  at  our 
committee  s  adoption  of  this  amendment 
was  one  of  dissatisfaction,  based  on  their 
consideration  of  statistics  rather  than 
the  well-being  of  individuals  The  rea- 
son— if  required  to  pay  these  trainees  a 
more  adequate  subsistence  allowance, 
the  Department  of  Labor's  record  would 
not  be  able  to  reflect  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  trainees. 

Mr.  President,  my  last  amendment 
which  was  adopted  by  our  Committee 
establishes  a  Federal  Construction  Advi- 
sory Council  to  study,  investigate,  and 
conduct  research  on  seasonality  of  em- 
ployment In  the  construction  industry. 
Under  my  amendment,  the  Council  would 
be  required  to  submit  a  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  containing 
findings  and  recommendations  concern- 
ing means  to  achieve  stabilization  of  em- 
ployment and  dimlnlshment  of  season- 
ality of  employment  In  the  construction 
industry,  with  special  attention  to  its  im- 
plications for  national  manpower  policy. 
I  am  pleased  to  report.  Mr.  President, 
that  when  I  offered  this  amendment,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark  1,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  Labor  Subcommittee, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]  and  Senators  Williams  of 
New  Jersey.  Javits.  Dominick.  Murphy, 
and  Fannin  requested  that  their  names 
be  added  as  cosponsors. 

Under  the  language  in  the  reported 
bill,  this  Council  would  be  composed  of 
the  Secretaries  of  Labor,  Commerce,  In- 
terior. Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
Transportation.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  be  the  Chairman  and  the  member- 
ship of  the  Council  shall  Include  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  GSA.  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  representa- 
tives of  labor  and  management  in  the 
construction  industry  and  representa- 
tives of  the  architectural  and  engineering 
professions  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

A  bill  calling  for  a  similar  study— HR. 
15990 — was  introduced  in  the  other  body 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
O'HaraI.  and  favorably  reported  to  the 
House  on  August  2.  Under  the  O'Hara 
bill,  the  study  of  seasonality  In  the  con- 
struction industry  would  be  conducted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  addition.  It 
was  far  less  specific  as  to  the  matters 
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which  should  be  conducted  during  the 
course  of  the  study. 

Our  staffs  have  worked  out  a  com- 
promise which  I  believe  Is  satisfactory 
and  which  should  be  accepted  by  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  This  com- 
promise provision  Is  set  forth  In  one  of 
the  amendments  which  the  floor  man- 
ager, the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  has 
just  offered  to  the  bill  reported  by  our 
committee.  Under  It,  this  study  will  be 
conducted  jointly  by  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor  and  Commerce  and  a  report  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  as  well  bs  to 
the  President. 

Although  the  Advisory  Council  ap- 
proach has  been  abandoned,  the  Gov- 
ernment officials  who  would  have  been 
members  under  the  Senate  version  are 
required  to  be  consulted  and  their  views 
considered.  Specific  matters  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  study  are  taken  from  the 
Senate  committee's  bill,  although  some 
of  the  specifics  mentioned  in  our  version 
are  deleted.  The  reason  for  these  dele- 
tions 15  that  we  understand  that  the 
President  is  on  the  verge  of  Issuing  an 
Executive  order  concerning  some  aspects 
mentioned  In  our  committee's  bill  and 
there  Is  no  desire  to  Impede  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  an  Executive  order  in 
appropriate  areas. 

Mr  President,  representatives  of  both 
labor  and  management  In  the  construc- 
tion industry  have  Indicated  that  they 
feel  a  study  such  as  this  will  be  extreme- 
ly worthwhile  Public  authorities  and  pri- 
vate groups  must  give  priority  to  estab- 
lishing affirmative  programs  for  regular- 
izing construction  employment  through 
such  means  as  comprehensive  advance 
planning  and  the  development  of  Im- 
proved technology  in  the  construction 
field.  The  work  of  this  study  should  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  achievement  of 
these  goals. 

The  Importance  of  solving  the  perplex- 
ing problems  of  seasonality  In  the  con- 
struction industry  in  the  context  of  a 
strategic  overall  national  manpower  jjoU- 
cy  should  not  be  underestimated.  Twen- 
ty percent  of  our  Nations  unemployment 
occurs  In  the  construction  Industry,  and 
approximately  one- third  of  this  figure 
represents  seasonal  unemployment.  A  re- 
cent report  prepared  by  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wlrtz  and  then  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Trowbridge  shows  that  the  effect 
of  intermittency  and  seasonality  has  pro- 
duced three  categories  of  employees  In 
the  construction  Industry. 

First,  a  group  estimated  to  be  at  least 
25  percent  of  construction  employees, 
employed  on  a  full-time  basis  throughout 
the  year.  A  second  group  is  composed  of 
workers  drawn  from  other  vocations, 
such  as  college  students,  teachers,  and 
farmers,  who  work  in  the  construction 
Industry  during  peak  seasons  of  employ- 
ment but  who  are  not  entirely  dependent 
upon  it  for  their  livelihood.  This  report 
further  states  that  there  is  a  considerable 
but  unknown  degree  of  exchange  of  em- 
ployees with  other  industries,  and  that 
while  there  Is  no  definite  data  as  yet  as 
to  whether  the  inflow  to  the  construction 
industry  Is  greater  than  the  outflow  from 
It.  it  is  believed  that  there  has  been  a  net 
outflow  in  recent  years. 

The  third  group  of  construction  em- 


ployees, constituting  at  lesist  half  of  those 
in  the  industry,  are  the  ones  who  will 
beneflt  most  by  the  lessening  of  seasonal 
unemployment  as  they  have  substantially 
less  than  full-time  earnings  opportunity 
despite  the  fact  that  they  are  dependent 
upon  work  in  the  construction  industry 
for  practically  all  of  their  Income. 

Mr  President,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
speech  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  entitled  'Seasonality  of 
Employment  in  the  Construction  Indus- 
try" prepared  by  Secretaries  Wlrtz  and 
Trowbridge  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
exhibit   A. 

I  recommend  that  my  colleagues  read 
this  interesting  and  informative  report. 

Many  factors  relate  to  seasonality 
problems  in  the  construction  industry, 
such  as  the  layoff  of  construction  workers 
between  the  ^nd  of  one  Job  and  the  com- 
mencement of  another,  but  the  greatest 
single  factor  appears  to  be  that  of  weath- 
er, as  reflected  by  the  fact  that  heavy 
construction  seasonal  employment  differ- 
ences are  much  greater  In  the  north  than 
in  the  south. 

While  the  report  admits  that  factual 
data  is  scarce  and  that  much  more  re- 
search is  required  to  determine  actual 
costs,  it  estimates  that  the  cost  differen- 
tial for  construction  of  building  struc- 
tures during  the  winter  in  the  north 
should  not  exceed  5  percent  and  that  em- 
ploying workers  who  would  normally  be 
drawing  unemployment  insurance  dur- 
ing this  time  should  result  In  savings  on 
unemployment  Insurance  taxes  of  from 
5  percent  to  10  percent  of  the  construc- 
tion costs. 

The  Department  of  Labor  concedes. 
Mr.  President,  that  there  is  at  present 
only  fragmentary  information  concern- 
ing many  factors  related  to  this  subject, 
such  as  the  extra  costs  associated  with 
winter  work.  Accordingly.  I  believe  that 
the  study  authorized  by  this  provision 
can  contribute  greatly  to  our  economy 
and  the  use  of  our  Nation's  manpower. 

The  report  containing  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor  and  Commerce  will  give  us  much 
more  information  on  the  subject  of 
seasonality  in  the  construction  industry 
and  will  show  labor  and  management 
where  voluntary  changes  can  be  made 
In  practices  and  procedures  to  their 
mutual  beneflt.  It  will  also  reveal  what 
assistance  can  be  rendered  by  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governments,  and 
what  areas,  if  any.  will  require  limited 
congressional  action. 

Mr  President.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
deeply  disappointed  in  the  manner  In 
which  this  legislation  has  been  presented 
to  the  Senate. 

I  regret  that  the  leadership  did  not  see 
fit  to  have  the  Senate  consider  this  bill 
without  a  commitment  that  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  desperately  needed  pub- 
lic and  private  training  and  employment 
would  not  be  offered  to  It.  As  I  said 
when  Senator  Scott  and  I  Introduced 
our  massive  Jobs  bill,  the  need  to  pro- 
vide training  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  our  disadvantaged  and 
unskilled  citizens  is  urgent  and  should 
not  be  delayed  to  another  Congress 
merely  because  this  is  an  election  year. 

I  regret  that  other  Senators  will  not 


be  able  to  offer  so-called  controversial 
amendments  to  this  bill  and  obtain  a  di.s- 
cussion  and  votes  on  their  proposals. 

The  responsibility  for  the  situation  In 
which  we  And  ourselves.  Mr.  President, 
must  rest  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  administration.  This  bill  was  reported 
by  our  full  committee  on  July  20  and  I 
believe  it  should  have  been  acted  upon 
prior  to  the  Senate's  adjournment  for  ihe 
two  great  political  conventions.  If  this 
course  of  action  had  been  followed,  there 
would  have  been  opportunity  for  full 
debate  in  the  Senate  on  all  proposals  and 
sufficient  time  to  reach  meaningful  com- 
promises In  conference  with  the  House 
between  our  bill  and  the  bill  which  passed 
the  House  on  September  5. 

Calling  up  the  Senate  bill  at  this  late 
date.  Mr.  President,  under  the  restric- 
tions agreed  to  in  order  to  get  It  consid- 
ered, and  with  the  nearness  of  the  elec- 
tions, creates  an  entirely  different  cli- 
mate for  Judging  this  matter  on  its  mer- 
its. It  is  clear,  for  example,  that,  even 
if  emergency  job  legislation  was  now 
adopted,  there  would  be  no  money  made- 
available  for  implementing  this  program 
prior  to  the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  wlth'the  many  misgiv- 
ings and  reservations  which  I  have  ex- 
pressed. I  shall,  nevertheless,  support 
enactment  of  this  legislation  because  of 
my  strong  conviction  that  MDTA  train- 
ing programs  are  doing  more  to  help  peo- 
ple help  themselves  than  any  other  Fed- 
eral legislation  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  certain  other 
recommendations  and  suggestions  which 

1  desire  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  concerning  certain  areas  of 
MDTA  policjrmaking  and  administration. 

These  are  areas  where  I  believe  sub- 
stantial improvement  and  progress  can 
be  made  In  strengthening  the  adminis- 
tration and  effectiveness  of  MDTA  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  as  the  result 
of  changes  not  requiring  new  legislation 

The  record  shows  that  Republicans 
took  the  lead  in  initially  supporting  the 
concept  of  work  training  programs  con- 
templated under  MDTA  when  it  was  first 
proposed.  As  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty 
Subcommittee,  it  has  been  my  privileRC 
to  sponsor  and  support  many  amend- 
ments which  were  enacted  by  Congress 
in  1963.  1965.  and  1966. 

Many  problems  arose  during  the  early 
years  of  MDTA.  Mr.  President,  as  ex- 
perience was  gained  on  a  trial-and-error 
basis — some  the  result  of  poor  practices, 
some  the  result  of  bad  administration, 
and  some  the  result  of  faulty  Judgment 
in  making  policy  decisions.  Many  aspects 
of  MDTA  administration,  however,  have 
been  substantially  improved  since  its 
original  enactment.  For  example,  even 

2  years  ago  we  were  still  finding  institu- 
tional training  programs  where  employ- 
ment opportimitles  did  not  exist  for  the 
Job  skills  being  taught  In  these  courses. 
Today,  this  type  of  situation  has  been 
prsw:tlcally  eliminated. 

Our  subcommittee  conducted  exten- 
sive hearings  this  year  which  revealed 
several  major  problem  areas  still  present 
in  the  administration  of  MDTA  pro- 
grams. Important  problems  which  must 
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be  solved  Include  the  restoration  by  Con- 
gress of  a  true  Federal-State  partner- 
ship m  developing  and  administering 
these  programs  and  elimination  of  the 
clear  discrimination  suffered  by  small 
and  rural  States  through  the  reappor- 
tionment of  their  MDTA  funds  by  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Our  hearings  documented  abuse  of  dis- 
cretionary authority  by  the  Department 
of  Labor,  and  I  fully  agree  with  the  fol- 
lowing statement  made  by  the  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee  during  the  hearings 
with  regard  to  certain  administrative 
decisions: 

I  must  say  I  get  a  little  upset,  and  I  would 
like  this  on  the  record,  at  the  extent  of  over- 
sight which  seems  to  be  essential  by  members 
of  this  subcommittee  In  the  whole  area  in 
which  we  work.  The  executive  ought  to  be 
doing  this  without  having  to  be  prodded  all 
the  time  by  members  of  the  Senate  and  this 
committee.  I  get  a  sense  of  frustration.  I 
share  your  concern.  Senator. 

I  trust  that  the  findings  of  our  sub- 
committee based  on  these  hearings  will 
not  be  lost  sight  of  if  we  fall  to  act  on 
MDTA  legislation  during  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  one  practice  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  which  requires  a  long 
and  hard  look  Involves  that  of  requir- 
ing esich  State  to  spend  the  same  per- 
centages of  title  II  MDTA  funds  for 
on-the-job  training  and  institutional 
training  programs.  These  percentages 
are  established  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  identical  percentages  for  each 
category  are  then  imposed  as  require- 
ments upon  each  State. 

It  is  clear  that  this  practice  falls  to 
lake  into  consideration  differences  In 
needs  between  States  and  between 
areas — for  example,  the  differing  re- 
quirements for  job  training  In  rural 
States,  highly  industrialized  States. 
States  with  great  urban  populations,  and 
States  with  In-between  combinations  of 
urban  and  rural  makeups.  This  policy 
has  been  strongly  criticized  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  as  con- 
tained in  the  following  quote  from  that 
committee's  report  of  June  20,  1968: 

The  Committee  queatlons  the  arbitrary  di- 
vision of  fundA  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  allotting  money  to  the  States.  A  re- 
view of  the  legislative  history  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  leaves 
considerable  doubt  that  the  Secretary  has 
the  authority  to  carve  the  State  apportion- 
ment up  between  institutional  and  on-the- 
job  training.  The  Committee  feels  that  it 
would  be  more  desirable,  and  more  In  keeping 
with  the  legislative  history.  If  the  States 
were  given  more  of  a  voice  In  determining 
the  division  of  available  funds  between  the 
two. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  this  criti- 
cism and  shall  relate  an  incident  Involv- 
ing Vermont  which  supports  it. 

As  you  know,  under  the  present  law 
funds  allocated  to  particular  States 
under  the  formula  contained  in  MDTA 
may  be  reallocated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  other  States  or  into  a  national 
pool  after  the  second  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  they  were  appropriated. 

Until  this  spring,  applications  for  on- 
the-job  training  programs  were  handled 
by  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Training.  The  Bureau 


had  one  man  assigned  to  Vermont  re- 
sponsible for  processing  these  applica- 
tions, as  well  as  performing  other  re- 
quired duties. 

In  the  early  part  of  1967,  a  substantial 
portion  of  Vermont's  OJT  funds  for  fis- 
cal 1967  were  withdrawn  from  the  State 
because  they  were  unobligated,  even 
though  the  Department  of  Employment 
Security  had  committed  all  funds  allo- 
cated for  institutional  training  and  could 
have  used  this  money  to  fund  additional 
institutional  projects  which  had  been  ap- 
proved. To  be  specific  approximately 
$150,000  of  our  allocation  of  $206,000  for 
OJT  programs  was  withdrawn  by  the 
Secretary. 

Vermont's  commissioner  of  employ- 
ment security,  Mrs.  Stella  Hackel.  is  also 
vice  president  of  region  I  of  the  Inter- 
state Conference  of  Employment  Secu- 
rity Agencies.  As  a  result  of  the  fore- 
going situation,  she  raised  this  subject 
at  a  June  1967  meeting  of  the  interstate 
conference  attended  by  the  Department 
of  Labor's  Manpower  Administrator,  Mr. 
Stanley  Ruttenberg.  Mrs.  Hackel  testi- 
fied before  our  subcommittee  that — 

Mr.  Ruttenberg  asked  that  the  minutes 
show  that  during  the  course  of  the  fiscal 
year,  preferably  after  the  first  two  quarters, 
amendments  to  the  MDTA  plan  or  the 
CAMPS  plan  that  would  propose  redistribu- 
tion of  funds  between  institutional  and  OJT 
training  within  the  State  would  be  enter- 
tained and  considered  by  the  Manpower  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Thereafter,  this  matter  was  considered 
further  by  the  Vermont  statewide 
CAMPS  organization  In  November  1967, 
at  which  the  Vermont  representative  of 
the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Train- 
ing stated  he  had  been  Informed  that  the 
only  way  to  transfer  unobligated  OJT 
funds  would  be  for  him  to  notify  the 
Department  of  Employment  Security 
once  he  was  advised  of  pending  deobliga- 
tlon  of  OJT  money,  with  the  Department 
of  Employment  Security  then  making  a 
request  that  these  funds  be  made  avail- 
able for  specified  Institutional  projects 
through  the  Employment  Security's  re- 
gional office  in  Boston.  Although  he  add- 
ed that  there  was  no  guarantee  that  such 
a  transfer  could  be  made,  the  State 
CAMPS  committee  took  preliminary 
steps  for  making  such  a  request,  includ- 
ing establishment  of  a  list  of  priority 
institutional  courses  which  It  would  re- 
quest be  funded  with  unobligated  OJT 
money. 

At  another  meeting  of  the  Interstate 
Conference's  Executive  Committee  in 
Washington  on  December  5.  1967.  Man- 
power Administrator  Ruttenberg  again 
reiterated  that  he  would  consider  trans- 
ferring unobligated  OJT  funds  to  institu- 
tional training  programs  and  informed 
Mrs.  Hackel  to  submit  her  request  and 
plan  for  the  use  of  these  fimds  as  soon 
as  possible  after  January  1.  1968. 

On  December  28,  1967.  the  State 
CAMPS  committee  met  again.  At  this 
meeting,  the  representative  of  the  State 
office  of  economic  opportunity  moved 
that  a  request  be  made  to  the  regional 
office  of  employment  security  that  the 
uncommitted  amounts  of  Vermont's  OJT 
allocation  be  made  available  for  funding 
certain    priority    institutional    projects. 


This  motion  was  carried  unanimously, 
and  on  January  2,  1968,  Mrs.  Hackel 
wrote  the  regional  administrator  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  making 
such  request  and  setting  forth  the  spe- 
cific institutional  training  programs  for 
which  the  money  would  be  used. 

By  letter  dated  February  1,  1968,  the 
acting  regional  administrator  acknowl- 
edged Mrs.  Hackel's  request,  stating  that 
such  a  transfer  had  never  been  done  be- 
fore and  that  it  would  require  authori- 
zation from  the  manpower  administra- 
tor. He  further  advised  her  that  action 
had  been  initiated  to  obtain  a  decision  on 
her  request  from  the  manpower  adminis- 
trator 

Thereafter,  on  March  11.  1968,  the 
Regional  Administrator  wrote  Mrs. 
Hackel  stating  that  the  transfer  was  not 
ijosslble  and  that  the  unobligated  OJT 
funds  had  been  transferred  into  a  na- 
tional pool.  The  loss  of  fiscal  1968  OJT 
funds  amounted  to  $126,000  out  of  an 
original  allocation  of  $180,000. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
speech  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mrs.  Hackel's  letter  of  January  2 
and  the  letters  from  the  regional  office 
dated  Fcbruarj'  1  and  March  11  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  exhibits  B,  C, 
and  D. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  add  that  Mr. 
Ruttenberg  later  advised  me  that  he  had 
not  disapproved  the  request  for  transfer 
of  funds  made  by  the  Vermont  CAMPS 
committee  because  he  had  never  seen  It 
and  that  he  had,  in  fact,  been  puzzled  by 
Mrs.  Hackel's  failure  to  make  such  re- 
quest after  his  discussions  with  her  at 
the  meetings  of  the  interstate  conference 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  very  least  that  can  be  said  is  that 
this  situation  reveals  a  lack  of  communi- 
cation in  the  Department  of  Labor,  as  the 
Februarj'  1.  1968  letter  from  the  acting 
regional  administrator  in  Boston  clearly 
indicates  that  the  matter  was  being 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  manpower 
administrator  for  his  personal  determi- 
nation, and  his  March  11,  1968,  letter  to 
Vermont's  commissioner  unequivocally 
states: 

We  have  been  advised  by  our  national 
office. 

Another  example  where  faulty  policy 
judgment  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
needs  to  be  rectified  by  changes  in  ad- 
ministrative decisions  rather  than  by  leg- 
islation involves  what  we  refer  to  in  Ver- 
mont as  the  "Christmas  tree  project." 
This  program  was  developed  under  sec- 
tion 241  of  MDTA,  relating  to  training 
projects  for  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed persons  residing  in  areas  desig- 
nated as  redevelopment  areas  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

It  was  planned  by  the  Vermont  Depart- 
ment of  Employment  Security  in  co- 
operation with  the  Vermont  Department 
of  Forests  and  Parks  and  the  Vermont 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  first — and.  I  say  sadly,  the  last — 
program  under  Vermont's  Christmas  tree 
project  was  operated  In  two  sections  from 
October  10  to  November  4.  1966,  provid- 
ing training  in  Christmas  tree  production 
and  wreathmaking.  Participants  were 
low-income  farm  families  with  less  than 
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$1,200  net  annual  Income  who  needed  a 
diversified  occupation  to  utilize  their 
land  resources  and  to  add  to  their  sub- 
marginal  income.  The  great  success  of 
this  program  can  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing figures — the  annual  increase  in 
income  for  those  farm  families  living  in 
poverty  who  participated  was  $400 — an 
increase  of  33  ''a  percent  in  income. 

Last  fall  I  described  this  program  and 
the  benefits  derived  from  it  by  my  State's 
rural  residents  in  more  detail  in  a  Sen- 
ate speech  on  November  28,  1967.  At  the 
conclusion  of  my  speech.  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
those  remarks  of  mine  relating  to  this 
project  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  as  ex- 
hibit E. 

In  those  remarks,  Mr.  President,  I  made 
one  mistake,  when  I  stated : 

The  second  project  In  Chrlatmas  tree  pro- 
duction la  currently  operating. 

Unknown  to  me,  Mr.  President,  this 
project  had  already  been  lost  to  Vermont 
for  1957. 

Unknown  to  me,  Vermont  had  previ- 
ously been  Informed  by  Employment  Se- 
curity's regional  ofllce  in  Boston  that,  in 
accordance  with  Department  of  Labor 
policy,  no  economic  development  assist- 
ance projects  under  section  241  of  MDTA 
would  be  approved  except  for  new  or  ex- 
panding industry.  This  policy,  I  submit, 
is  grossly  unfair  to  our  rural  residents 
and  our  farm  families  who  need  assist- 
ance to  attain  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing, and  I  am  in  complete  accord  with 
our  Commissioner  of  Employment  Se- 
curity who  testified  that  this  policy 
should  be  discouraged  by  legislative 
history. 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  story. 
Another  application  for  project  approval 
and  funding  of  a  Christmas  tree  project 
in  Pranklin  County.  Vt.,  for  this  fall  was 
aubmltted  by  our  Department  of  Employ- 
ment Security.  On  July  11,  1968.  Robert 
C.  Goodwin.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  in  the  Department 
of  Labor,  advised  Vermont  that  "un- 
fortunately, funds  were  not  available  for 
the  funding  of  these  projects  in  fiscal 
year  1968."  and  they  could  not  be  con- 
sidered for  fimdlng  in  fiscal  1969  unless 
information  was  submitted  showing  that 
"these  projects  would  result  In  post- 
training  employment  at  a  wage  adequate 
to  Justify  training  costs"  and  that  "the 
employment  was  not  seasonal," 

On  July  16.  1968.  our  commissioner  re- 
plied to  Mr.  Goodwin's  letter  pointing  out 
it  is  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  that 
farmwork  is  seasonal  in  nature  and  that 
self-employed  farmers  are  not  employees 
for  wages,  and  submitting  that  Increasing 
the  average  annual  Income  of  poor  farm 
families  by  $400  was  sufficient  justifica- 
tion by  itself  for  approving  a  project  for 
20  trainees  at  a  total  cost  of  less  than 
$8,000. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
speech  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  exchange  of  correspondence  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  exhibits  P 
and  G. 

It  should  be  added  that,  although  the 
application  for  Vermont's  1968  Pranklin 
County  Christmas  tree  project  contained 
a  proposed  September  starting  date,  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  not  acted  upon 
the  July  16  request  for  reconsideration. 


Mr  President,  another  subject  which 
merits  discussion  and  consideration  In- 
volves the  reallnement  of  various  man- 
power functions  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  relationship  between  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  State  em- 
ployment service  agencies. 

One  of  the  major  changes  made  was 
the  trarisfer  of  MDTA  on-the-job  train- 
ing programs  from  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Training  to  the  Bureau 
of  Work  Training  Programs.  Other  pro- 
Krams.  including  the  concentrated  em- 
ployment program,  were  also  transferred 
to  the  Bureau  of  Work  Training  Pro- 
grams. 

The  transfer  of  MDTA  on-the-job 
training  programs  resulted  In  a  wave  of 
protests  such  as  I  have  seldom  witnessed, 
not  only  from  Vermont  but  also  from 
other  sections  of  the  country.  I  received 
protests  at  this  action  from  representa- 
tives of  both  labor  organizations  and 
management  in  a  uniformity  rarely 
found  between  these  two  groups. 

The  Department  of  Lalx)r  has  put 
forth  many  reasons  justifying  this  re- 
allnement. However,  I  would  hazard  a 
guess  that  a  substantial  part  of  the  real 
reason  is  the  centralization  of  author- 
ity in  Washington  to  be  found  in  the 
Bureau  of  Work  Training  Programs — 
a  concentration  much  more  complete 
than  that  exercised  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  over  activities  performed  under 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  and 
the  old  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training. 

I  realize  that  the  employment  security 
agencies  in  a  few  States  have  not  fully 
lived  up  to  their  potenUal.  Nevertheless. 
I  am  in  general  agreement  with  our  Com- 
mlssioners  testimony  that  the  Federal- 
State  Employment  Service  system  Is  a 
highly  responsible  manpower  agency, 
notwithstanding  the  lack  of  complete 
support  and  encouragement  it  has 
received  from  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, and  that  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  could  effectively  perform 
an  outstanding  job  with  respect  to  all 
manpower  programs  if  it  were  provided 
with  sufficient  administrative  funds  and 
conceptual  support  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Congress. 

In  a  letter  dated  June  27.  1968.  Man- 
power Administrator  Ruttenberg  wrote 
the  Vermont  commissioner  of  employ- 
ment security  for  the  stated  purpose  of 
providing  a  background  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  manpower  reallnement 
effort.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Ruttenberg 
states: 

Before  discussing  the  detailed  realignment 
decisions  and  their  Importance  to  you.  /  want 
to  express  deep  regret  that  my  repeated  and 
sincere  efforts  to  obtain  the  considered  viev>s 
of  the  State  agencies,  through  the  Exec^itive 
Committee  of  the  ICESA.  met  tcith  so  little 
success.  I  believe  the  record  on  this  score  will 
speak  for  Itself,  and  I  would  like  to  sum- 
marize that  record  for  each  of  you  so  that  my 
actions  and  poeltlon  will  be  fully  under- 
stood   (Emphasis  added.) 

Although  this  letter  was  dated  June  27, 
it  was  not  received  In  the  office  of  the 
Vermont  commissioner  until  July  8.  In 
the  interim,  on  July  2.  1968,  Curtis  P. 
Harding,  president  of  the  Interstate 
Conference  of  Employment  Security 
Agencies,  wrote  Mr.  Ruttenberg  enclosing 
a  copy  of  the  Interstate  Conference's 


Executive  Committee's  recommendations 
developed  at  its  meeting  in  Washington 
on  July  1  and  2.  I  am  reUably  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Harding's  letter,  to- 
gether with  the  Interstate  conference's 
position  statement,  was  delivered  in 
person  to  Mr.  Ruttenberg's  office  on  July 
3  by  Mr.  Harding  and  that  this  material 
was  in  Mr.  Ruttenberg's  possession  at 
the  time  he  mailed  the  June  27  letter  to 
the  Vermont  commissioner  of  employ- 
ment security  and  identical  letters  to  the 
heads  of  employment  security  agencies  In 
each  State. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  man- 
power administrator  has  not  acted  on 
any  of  the  recommendations  submitted 
by  the  interstate  conference  to  date,  de- 
spite his  expressed  deep  regret  that  his 
repeated  and  sincere  attempts  to  obtain 
the  views  of  the  State  agencies  have  met 
with  so  little  success. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
.speech  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Ruttenberg's  letter  of  June 
27  to  the  Vermont  commissioner  of  em- 
ployment security  and  Mr.  Harding's 
letter  of  July  2.  to  Mr.  Ruttenberg,  to- 
gether with  the  Interstate  Conference's 
position  statement,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  exhibits  H,  I,  and  J. 

Mr  President.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wlrtz  has  testified  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion before  our  committees  of  his  sin- 
cere desire  to  implement  a  strong  Fed- 
eral-State partnership  in  the  field  of  em- 
ployment security.  I  know  that  Secretar>- 
Wirtz  firmly  believes  in  tliis  principle  and 
I  commend  him  for  it. 

However,  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
the  amendments  to  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  which  passed  the  Senate  In  the  89th 
Congress  were  killed  in  the  House  be- 
cause they  did  not  meet  organized  labor's 
desire  for  more  centralized  Federal  con- 
trol of  State  Employment  Security  func- 
tions, and  that  similar  amendments  to 
the  Wagner- Peyser  Act  submitted  to  this 
Congress  by  President  Johnson  in  1967 
have  never  been  acted  upon  for  the  same 
reason. 

When  we  understand  some  of  the  pro- 
posals to  which  the  Interstate  conference 
objects,  I  think  we  begin  to  see  the  be- 
ginning of  a  long-range  strategy  to  fed- 
eralize the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity and  can  understand  a  little  better 
why  the  State  employment  security 
agencies  have  never  received  the  full 
confidence  or  cooperation  of  the  Man- 
power Administrator. 

To  continue  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  is  further  comment  to  be 
made  regarding  the  Department  of 
Labor's  decision  to  transfer  MDTA  on- 
the-job  training  programs  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  to 
the  Bureau  of  Work  Training  Programs. 
The  transfer  of  MDTA  on-the-job 
training  to  the  Bureau  of  Work  Trainin? 
Programs  commenced  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year.  By  early  March,  the  orga- 
nization structure  for  this  new  Bureau 
had  been  approved.  The  Department  of 
Labor  considered  this  transfer  fully  ef- 
fectuated and  implemented  by  May. 
However,  it  was  not  until  September  17 
that  the  Vermont  Department  of  Em- 
ployment Security  was  informed  of  the 
Identity  of  the  representative  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Work  Training  Programs  who 
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would  be  responsible  for  receiving  and 
processing  Vermont  applications. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  I  document  the  development  of  this 
situation  to  the  present  time,  com- 
mencing with  Manpower  Administrator 
Ruttenberg's  letter  dated  June  27  to  all 
State  employment  security  agencies. 

Thereafter,  on  August  7.  the  chairman 
of  the  Vermont  CAMPS  organization 
wrote  the  Department  of  Labor's  Re- 
gional Manpower  Administrator  in  Bos- 
ton. Mr.  William  B.  Lewis,  that— 

The  present  uncertainty  attached  to  Fiscal 
1969  MDTA  On-The-Job  Training  possibili- 
ties wlthtn  Vermont  Is  a  matter  of  utmost 
concern. 

He  referred  to  a  prior  letter  written  in 
June  which  had  not  been  answered,  con- 
taining the  recommendations  of  our 
CAMPS  committee  that  the  Vermont 
State  Employment  Service  be  designated 
as  the  prime  contractor  on  all  MDTA- 
OJT  development,  and  asked  that  if  that 
were  not  possible,  to  t>e  informed  as  to 
"what  agency  will  be  designated  to  de- 
velop the  100  OJT  training  opportunities 
within  Vermont  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  goals  expressed  in  the 
CAMPS  plan  are  to  be  attained." 

When  a  month  went  by.  Mr.  President, 
with  no  reply  having  been  received  to 
this  letter,  the  Vermont  commissioner  of 
employment  security  wrote  Mr.  Lewis  on 
September  6  concerning  "the  continuing 
lack  of  information  available  regarding 
the  correct  method  for  this  Department 
to  insure  that  Vermont  employers  receive 
every  possible  consideration  for  training 
assistance  under  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act."  She  restated 
the  Vermont  Department  of  Employment 
Security's  position  that  it  was  ready  and 
willing  to  offer  every  possible  aid  to  the 
Bureau  of  Work  Training  Programs  and 
to  act  as  agent  for  the  Bureau  for  all 
OJT  projects  within  Vennont,  comment- 
ing; 

I  am  certain  that  you  will  recognize  the 
reasons  for  our  concern  that  the  transfer 
of  OJT  training  responsibility  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  to  the 
Bureau  of  Work  Training  Programs  not  be 
allowed  to  reeult  In  denial  of  OJT  assistance 
to  Vermont  employers. 

The  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Labor's  regional  office  in  Boston  finally 
replied  to  the  chairman  of  the  Vermont 
CAMPS  committee  by  letter  dated  Sep- 
tember 10.  This  letter  did  not  disclose 
who  would  represent  the  Bureau  of  Work 
Training  for  OJT  projects  In  Vermont 
but  did  reject  the  recommendations  of 
the  Vermont  CAMPS  committee  to  have 
the  Vermont  State  Employment  Service 
designated  the  prime  contractor  for  OJT 
in  Vermont. 

The  letter  also  stated: 

As  a  part  of  establishing  procedures  for 
handling  on-the-job  training,  we  cannot  look 
with  favor  upon  statewide  agreementa. 

Frankly  this  statement  amazes  me  for 
reasons  other  than  determining  who 
should  handle  State  OJT  programs.  The 
Department  of  Labor  has  entered  into 
nationwide  OJT  contracts  which  almost 
completely  bypass  State  administration, 
supposedly  because  they  provide  more 
efficient  training  and  make  it  easier  for 
the  Department  to  exercise  necessary 
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controls  over  them.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  same  considerations  would  support 
approval  of  statewide  agreements  where, 
as  in  Vermont,  circiunstances  indicate 
that  this  type  of  operation  would  be 
highly  successful. 

By  letter  dated  September  16,  Mr. 
Lewis  replied  to  the  letter  from  the  Ver- 
mont commissioner  of  employment  se- 
curity. He  acknowledged  that  the  trans- 
fer of  OJT  to  the  Bureau  of  Work  Train- 
ing Programs  had  created  serious  prob- 
lems for  the  Bureau  and  that  the 
handling  of  OJT  activities  had  not  been 
as  smooth  as  desired,  but  concluded  that 
these  growing  pains  were  in  the  past  and 
that  the  Bureau  would  be  able  to  provide 
full  service  in  the  future. 

He  also  informed  Mrs.  Hackel  that 
the  Regional  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Work  Training  Programs  and  a  field 
representative  would  meet  with  her  on 
the  following  day  to  explain  "plans  to 
provide  full  service  to  the  employers  of 
Vermont  in  terms  of  developing  OJT 
projects  within  tentative  funding  allo- 
cations." 

Before  this  letter  was  received  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  the  Vermont  commissioner 
again  wrote  Mr.  Lewis  complaining 
about  "the  continuing  lack  of  intorma- 
tion  available  regarding  the  current 
method  for  this  Department  to  insure 
that  Vermont  employers  receive  every 
possible  consideration  for  training  as- 
sistance under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act." 

Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
speech  I  shall  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  five  letters  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
exhibits  K,  L.  M,  N.  and  O. 

I  am  informed  that  the  meeting  re- 
ferred to  in  Mr.  Lewis'  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 16  has  since  taken  place  and  that 
the  Vermont  Department  of  Employ- 
ment Security  has  been  informed  that  a 
Mr.  Raymond  Sodano,  located  in  the 
Boston  office  of  the  Manpower  Admin- 
istrator, has  been  assigned  to  handle  all 
OJT  processing  for  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont. 

At  the  present  time,  Mr.  President, 
some  6  months  after  MDTA-OJT  has 
been  transferred  from  the  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Work  Training  Programs,  this 
program's  administration  is  in  a  state 
of  utter  confusion  in  Vermont. 

No  publication  has  been  given  to 
Vermont  employers  concerning  who  to 
consult  for  assistance  in  preparing  OJT 
applications  or  where  to  file  them  for 
processing.  In  these  circumstances,  per- 
sistent employers  quite  naturally  turn  to 
the  Department  of  Employment  Security. 
The  Vermont  Department  of  Employ- 
ment Security,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  its  request  to  act  as  agent  for  Ver- 
mont OJT' projects  has  been  denied,  is 
assisting  employers  in  preparing  appli- 
cations for  submission  to  the  regional 
office  for  the  simple  resison  that  there 
is  no  authorized  representative  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  Vermont  to 
whom  these  employers  may  turn  for 
information. 

As  I  have  noted,  it  was  not  until  Sep- 
tember 17,  that  even  the  Employment 
Security  Agency  knew  the  name  of  the 


individual  in  the  Bureau  of  Work  Train- 
ing Programs  who  would  handle  Vermont 
MDTA-OJT.  This  individual,  located  in 
Boston,  will  presumably  contact  a  Ver- 
mont employer  fortunate  enough  to 
make  out  a  proper  application  and  get  It 
to  the  Regional  Office,  and  possibly  make 
a  personal  visit  to  Vermont  to  discuss 
the  proposed  program  if  time  and  other 
duties  permit. 

This  situation  is  not  limited  to  Ver- 
mont, Mr.  President.  I  am  adnsed  that 
three  other  New  England  States,  in  addi- 
tion to  Vermont,  will  have  MDTA-OJT 
handled  from  Boston,  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Labor  au- 
thorized to  act  on  these  programs  no 
longer  present  in  their  respective  States. 
I  surmise  that,  if  this  type  of  consoli- 
dation in  regional  offices  is  occurring  in 
New  England,  it  is  also  taking  place  in 
other  sections  of  the  country.  Such  con- 
solidation results  in  additional  concen- 
trations of  authority  in  regional  and 
national  offices  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, with  a  concomitant  loss  of  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  areas  serviced 
and  a  substantial  reduction  of  a  State's 
involvement  and  participation  in  devel- 
oping and  Implementing  these  programs. 

Mr.  President,  a  loss  in  communication 
and  lessened  efficiency  in  administra- 
tion, with  a  resultant  decrease  in  effec- 
tive operation  of  MDTA-OJT.  are  the 
only  apparent  products  thus  far  of  the 
Manpower  Administration's  reallne- 
ment of  functions,  to  the  obvious  detri- 
ment of  a  viable  and  workable  Federal- 
State  relationship  in  these  areas.  It  is 
Ironic,  indeed,  that  this  consolidation 
and  concentration  of  Federal  power  and 
authority  in  the  field  of  manpower  train- 
ing programs  is  occurring  under  Labor's 
Manpower  Administrator  at  a  time  when 
most  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
are  attempting  to  decentralize  their  op- 
erations in  order  to  obtain  wider  State 
and  local  participation  and  to  be  nearer 
the  people  they  are  supposed  to  be 
servicing. 

In  his  August  7  letter  to  Labor's 
regional  manpower  administrator  in 
Boston,  the  chairman  of  the  Vermont 
CAMPS  committee  stated: 

The  possibility  that  Vermonters  may  lose 
training  opportunities  when  at  least  one 
State  agency  is  capable  of  developing  such 
opjxjrtunltles  right  now  IS  of  paramount  con- 
cern to  the  comm.ittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  greatly  fear  that  this 
prediction  is  in  the  process  of  coming 
true  with  a  vengeance. 

In  all  fairness,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
add  that  I  was  informed  on  October 
2  that,  partly  because  of  my  inter- 
est, the  regional  manpower  administrator 
in  Boston  was  reconsidering  the  request 
that  the  Vermont  State  Employment 
Service  be  designated  the  prime  contrac- 
tor for  OJT  in  Vermont. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  indicated  that 
this  request  would  probably  be  granted 
in  the  near  future. 

The  final  instance  which  I  shall  dis- 
cuss and  which  I  believe  reveals  bad 
judgment  by  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
making  policy  decisions  involves  its 
treatment  of  proposed  MDTA  training 
programs  for  employees  in  the  hotel- 
motel  and  restaurant  industries. 
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It  was  brought  to  my  attention  earlier 
this  year  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
had  refused  to  approve  MDTA  programs 
for  trainees  In  the  hotel-motel  and  res- 
taurant Industries  during  1966  and  1967 
where  the  hourly  wage  was  less  than 
$1.40  per  hour  and  that  It  has  refused 
to  approve  such  programs  since  the  first 
of  this  year  unless  the  hourly  wage  was 
at  least  $1.60  per  hour.  Service  employees 
In  these  Industries,  of  course,  were  only 
recently  brought  under  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  law.  In  1967  the  mini- 
mum wage  was  $1  an  hour  and  it  Is 
cxirrently  $1  15  an  hour.  Under  the  law, 
this  minimum  will  continue  to  rise  15 
cents  per  year  until  they  reach  the  mini- 
mum of  $1.60  per  hour  now  applicable  to 
all  previously  covered  employees  in 
February  1971. 

It  did  not.  and  still  does  not,  make 
sense  to  me  to  require  that  hard-core 
unemployed  enrolled  in  \fDTA  training 
programs  be  paid  an  hourly  wEige  while 
in  training  substantially  greater  than 
that  required  to  be  paid  regular  experi- 
enced employees  performing  the  same 
and  similar  work. 

On  May  16.  1968.  I  wrote  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wlrtz  on  this  subject,  pointing  out 
my  feeling  that  he  had  usurped  a  func- 
tion of  Congress  in  establishing  higher 
minimum  wages  by  administrative  flat 
for  these  Industries  than  Congress  had 
seen  fit  to  enact  into  law.  In  a  letter 
dated  July  1,  1968.  Secretary  Wlrtz  ad- 
vised me  that  his  Department's  policy 
of  requiring  a  wage  of  at  least  $1  60  an 
hour  for  trainees  in  all  approved  train- 
ing programs  would  be  continued. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
speech  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  letter  of  May  16  to  Secretary 
Wlrtz  and  his  reply  of  July  1  be  printed 
In  the  Record  as  exhibits  P  and  Q. 

Apparently  I  am  not  the  only  Senator 
who  feels  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
imposing  higher  minimum  wage  require- 
ments in  service  Industries  by  arbitrary 
administrative  action  than  the  Congress 
saw  fit  to  enact.  In  its  report  accom- 
panying the  appropriations  bill  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  dated  July  30,  1968. 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
made  the  following  statement: 

The  committee  understands  that  the  De- 
partment Is  not  approving  either  Institu- 
tional training  or  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grams for  occupations  which  pay  less  than 
tl  60  per  hour  or  the  prevailing  area  wage 
rate,  whichever  is  higher.  In  service  Indiu- 
trles  which  were  first  brought  under  the 
Federal  wage  and  hour  law  on  February  1. 
1967.  and  where  the  minimum  wage  does  not 
reach  11  60  per  hour  until  February  1.  1971. 
this  effectively  strangles  Job  opportunities 
for  many  of  the  hard-core  unemployed.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. In  a  Joint  memorandum  to  President 
Johnson  on  February  22.  1965.  stated,  "Serv- 
ice Jobs  have  been  growing  at  three  times 
the  pace  of  total  employment  In  the  past  10 
years  " 

The  Committee  feels  that  Job  opportuni- 
ties In  Industries  newly  covered  by  the  Fed- 
eral wage  and  hour  law  should  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  M.D.T.A.  programs,  and  that 
where  such  programs  are  approved,  trainees' 
wages  should  not  exceed  the  legal  minimum 
wage  being  paid  experienced  employeea  In 
such  industries. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  included  a  provision  in  the 


bin  prohibiting  the  payment  of  wages 
to  trainees  in  service  industries  subject  to 
the  minimum  wages  contained  in  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  at  rates  In 
excess  of  the  minimum  wage  prescribed 
for  such  Industry  by  that  law. 

This  action  seems  to  effectively  fore- 
close the  Secretary  of  Labor  from  con- 
tinuing his  prior  practice.  However,  It  in 
no  way  requires  him  to  approve  any  pro- 
posed training  programs  In  service  In- 
dustries. It  Is,  nevertheless,  my  hope  that 
the  Secretary  will  react  to  the  obvious 
Intent  of  Congress  by  apprx)vlng  training 
programs  in  these  industries  at  hourly 
rates  not  in  excess  of  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage,  particularly  when  he  con- 
siders the  fact  that  the  mlnlmimi  wage 
for  trainees  who  successfully  complete 
these  programs  will  continue  to  rise  dur- 
ing the  next  2 '2  years  until  they  reach 
the  level  which  will  then  be  applicable 
to  all  covered  nonfarm  employees. 

I  trust  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
will  seriously  consider  the  substance  of 
the  criticisms  I  have  made  today,  and 
that  it  will  do  so  with  an  awareness  that 
I  have  spoken  as  a  friend  and  supporter 
of  MDTA.  not  as  an  opponent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  letters  and  other  material 
which  are  Identified  as  exhibits  A 
through  Q  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExRorr  A 

SxAsoNALrrT  IN  Emflotmknt  in  thx 

CoNSTBucnoN  Imtxrarmr 

tNTBOoncnoif 

In  the  1967  Manpower  Report  the  President 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  make 
a  detailed  survey  of  seasonal  construction 
unemployment  and  underemployment  and  to 
find  ways  to  deal  with  these  problems.  The 
report  directed  that  the  study  seek  methods 
by  which  Federal.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, through  their  contracting  procedures 
and  other  activities,  can  reduce  seasonal  lags 
in  employment  in  the  construction  industry. 

Pursuant  to  this  directive,  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  initiated  a  number  of  studies 
which  pull  together  data  from  several  sources, 
including  entirely  new  data  from  the  records 
of  employment  found  In  pension  plan  records, 
made  available  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics by  local  union  and  management  groups. 
Cooperation  of  local  contractors  associations 
and  trade  unions  has  been  facilitated  by 
the  interest  and  cooperation  of  the  Construc- 
tion Industry  Joint  Conference.  In  addition, 
information  provided  by  government  officials 
involved  in  or  knowledgeable  about  govern- 
ment construction  contracting  procedures 
has  been  helpful. 

Our  review  has  provided  us  with  sufficient 
Insights  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
government  should  and  can  embark  on  a 
positive  program  of  action  to  diminish  sea- 
sonality. Practicable  first  steps  are  recom- 
mended. 

These  steps  will  require  more  attention  and 
resources  (economic,  engineering,  statistical, 
administrative  and  a  variety  of  research  and 
development  talent),  than  the  government 
now  devotes  to  Its  work  on  construction 
problems.  They  will  represent.  In  our  view,  a 
desirable  investment. 

Our  Initial  recommendations  are  set  forth 
immediately  below,  and  are  followed  by  a 
statement  of  our  initial  findings  respecting 
seasonality. 

There  are  additional  questions  that  need 
to  be  explored,  including  the  posslblUty  of 


subsidies  for  winter  housing  construction, 
the  specific  areas  to  be  pinpointed  for  possi- 
ble technological  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  the  contributions  that  labor  and 
management  nUght  make.  This  review  win 
be  undertaken  In  the  months  to  come. 

RECOMMKNOATIONS 

There  is  a  clear  need  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  policy  which  calls  upon  all  Federal 
agencies  to  take  whatever  steps  they  can  to 
diminish  seasonality,  in  connection  with 
their  own  contracting  procedures,  and  those 
they  finance  In  whole  or  in  part  for  State 
and  local  governments.  The  specific  step.'= 
that  each  agency  will  take  cannot  all  be 
envisaged  at  this  time.  It  Is  to  be  anticipated 
that  agencies  will,  in  fact,  come  up  with  new 
approaches  and  that  the  net  effect  of  a  new 
directive  will  yield  progress.  One  of  the  di- 
rections which  should  be  explored  in  this 
effort,  but  which  cannot  be  launched  on  a 
uniform  and  categorical  basis  at  this  time. 
would  be  that  the  government  concentrate 
its  construction  work,  wherever  feasible.  In 
the  winter  months  so  that  the  rest  of  con- 
struction activity  In  the  private  economy  can 
dovetail  with  government  activity.  Such  a 
policy  might  be  an  appropriate  one,  for 
example.  In  connection  with  slum  housing 
rehabilitation  efforts,  since  one  of  the  prob- 
lems of  slum  unemployment  Is  the  winter 
unemployment  of  the  construction  labor 
force  that  lives  in  the  slums. 

1  To  achieve  the  establishment  of  such  a 
new  policy.  It  is  recommended  that  an  Ex- 
ecutive Order  be  Issued  directing  all  agencies 
responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
construction,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
take  steps  to  diminish  seasonality  and  to 
ensure  that  their  planning  and  programming 
activities  involving  construction  explicitly 
take  seasonal  effects  into  consideration. 

2.  The  issuance  of  such  an  Executive  Order 
should  be  supported  by  a  mechanism  which 
will  (a)  ensure  that  the  policy  Is  carried  out. 
and  (b)  explore  as  possibilities  for  broader 
application  the  many  kinds  of  specific  ac- 
tions that  will  develop  during  the  period  of 
agency  implementation.  It  Is.  therefore,  rec- 
ommended that  an  Interagency  board  be  es- 
tablished, composed  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  and  of  other  agencies 
involved  in  construction,  to  follow  up  on  ac- 
tions taken  pursuant  to  the  Executive  Order, 
to  review  reports  of  actions,  and  to  recom- 
mend new  actions,  such  as  the  circumstances 
under  which  government  financed  construc- 
tion or  maintenance  operations  might  be 
concentrated  In  the  winter  months. 

3.  There  is  a  need  for  much  more  wide- 
spread knowledge  among  industrial,  finan- 
cial, and  governmental  officials  concerning 
the  techniques  that  have  already  been  de- 
veloped to  operate  during  the  winter  months, 
such  as  the  use  of  better  scheduling  methods, 
working  under  cover,  and  working  with  heat. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  should  expand 
Its  efforts  to  make  such  Information  widely 
available,  and  to  encourage  the  Industry  to 
bring  presently  known  practices  Into  wide- 
spread use. 

There  is  also  need  for  more  research  and 
development  concerning  techniques  of  winter 
operations.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
should  take  the  Initiative  in  developing  a 
major  research  and  development  effort  and 
should  (a)  launch  such  effort  through  Its 
ejasting  authorizations.  Including  work  that 
can  l>e  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and 
(b)  propose  the  appropriate  mechanism  for 
the  further  development  of  necessary  R&D 
activities. 

4.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  a  new 
arrangement  under  which  appropriated  con- 
struction funds  do  not  have  fiscal  year  lim- 
itations. With  or  without  such  greater  flex- 
ibility, however,  additional  steps  should  be 
taken  to  ensure  that  there  Is  no  unreason- 
able bunching  of  contract  awards  during  the 
summer  of  the  period  Immediately  preced- 
ing the  summer  months.  Under  present  fiscal 
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year  arrangements  and  as  an  interim  step 
until  a  full  policy  and  further  knowledge 
can  be  develop>ed  on  winter  work,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  in  making  allocations  to  the 
agencies,  should  take  into  account  the  ob- 
jective of  reducing  seasonality,  e.g.,  by  re- 
ducing the  amounts  of  money  that  can  be 
obligated  for  construction  work,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  State  or  local  action,  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  and  the 
first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  thus  provid- 
ing Incentive  for  the  agencies  to  make  ear- 
lier awards  or  to  schedule  more  work  in 
winter. 

5.  Actions  at  the  Federal  level  should  be 
supplemented  by  actions  at  the  State  or 
local  level,  since  construction  operations  fi- 
nanced from  several  sources  are  all  carried 
out  in  localities.  Localltiee  should  be  encour- 
aged to  plan  the  sequence  of  their  own  con- 
struction work  In  local  areas  so  as  to  mini- 
mize the  problems  of  seasonality.  Consid- 
eration should  also  be  given  to  a  system  of 
prants  to  States  or  localities  for  developing 
information  systems  that  can  lead  to  sched- 
iiUng  Improvements  of  all  publicly-funded 
construction  activities  carried  on  In  an  area. 

INITIAL  FINDINGS 

The  construction  Industry  and  Its  labor 
force  are  among  the  most  complex  portions 
of  the  American  economy.  Full  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  seasonality  Involves 
consideration  of  a  great  many  aspects  of 
the  industry's  operations;  which  are  highly 
fragmented  and  never  adequately  studied. 
Much  desirable  information  is  not  yet  avail- 
able, nonetheless,  it  has  been  possible  to  de- 
velop a  reasonably  accurate  picture  of  the 
problem  of  seasonality. 

While  further  explorations  are  being  made, 
the  information  set  forth  below  will  provide 
a  background  of  understanding  for  the  ac- 
tions that  are  being  recommended. 

A.  Extent  and  character  of  seasonal 
unemployment 

Seasonal  unemployment  looms  large  among 
the  remaining  major  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment that  confront  the  Nation.  It  accounts 
for  over  one-fifth  of  our  total  remaining 
unemplojrment,  and  represents  one-third  of 
all  unemployment  In  the  construction 
Industry. 

Seasonal  variations  In  employment  In  con- 
struction are  historically  a  matter  of  adjust- 
ment to  the  rigors  of  winter  and  the  Incon- 
venience of  precipitation  In  other  seasons — 
but  they  are  more  than  this.  They  represent 
the  residue  of  habitual  practices  common  to 
the  Industry  In  days  prior  to  the  develop- 
ment of  modem  methods  of  coping  with 
problems  of  weather.  They  also  reflect  a  lag 
in  the  application  of  known  methods  by 
many  of  the  Industry's  small  firms  (which 
comprise  the  vast  bulk  of  the  Industry)  yet 
been  faced  by  an  industry  whose  research 
and  development  activities  are  small. 

Compounding  the  problems  of  weather 
and  seasonality  per  se  is  the  problem  of 
Intermlttency  of  employment  A  great  part 
of  the  construction.  Industry  labor  force  Is 
unemployed  for  varying  spells  of  time  be- 
tween specific  Jobs,  and  these  spells  tend 
to  be  combined  with  weather-caused  unem- 
ployment in  our  unemployment  statistics. 
The  overwhelming  significance  of  the  weather 
factor,  however,  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
seasonal  variations  In  employment  are  far 
more  significant  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
United  States  than  in  the  southern  half. 
There  are  In  fact  some  areas  In  the  south 
.■ind  the  southwest  in  which  overall  winter 
employment  is  almost  as  large  as  smploy- 
ment  during  the  summer  months.  However, 
even  in  the  south  there  are  summer-winter 
employment  differences  tliat  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  weather  alone. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  with  the  data 
particularly  affected  by  the  situation  In  the 
northern  and  central  tiers  of  construction 
activity,  secuonallty  and  accompanying  em- 


ployment Intermlttency  are  reflected  In  very 
significant  differentials  between  summer  and 
winter  unemployment  and  employment  rates. 
August  employment,  commonly  used  as  an 
indicator  of  i>eak  employment  levels,  has 
typically  been  about  one-third  above  Febru- 
ary employment  in  the  last  decade.  Similarly, 
unemployment  rates  among  construction 
workers  have  ragged  between  4  and  9%  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  (basically  refiectlng 
the  intermittent  character  or  work)  while 
they  have  risen  to  U  to  22%  In  February. 
Both  the  winter  and  summer  rates  have  fal- 
len over  the  last  decade,  and  by  1967  were 
at  the  low  end  of  these  ranges  (13.0'"  In 
February,  and  4  3  To  In  August). 

Seasonality  Is  not  the  same  for  all  work- 
ers In  the  construction  Industry.  There  are 
substantial  variations  by  craft.  It  Is  much 
less  among  the  crafts — plumbing,  electrical 
work  and  sheet  metal  work — which  are  re- 
garded as  the  highest  skilled  and  which  have 
very  large  proportions  of  Inside  work.  Sea- 
sonality has  a  far  greater  effect  upon  such 
other  groups  as  the  carpenters,  the  painters, 
the  plasterers,  the  masons,  the  opyeratlng  en- 
gineers, and  the  lalwrers.  These  groups  In 
combination  represent  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  3  2  million  workers  In  contract  con- 
struction In  the  country. 

The  effect  of  Intermlttency  and  season- 
ality has  produced  three  kinds  of  labor  force 
In  each  of  the  crafts. 

A  proportion  of  the  labor  force  (thU  va- 
ries, of  course,  by  craft),  which  probat^ly 
amounts  to  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  total, 
has  substantially  full  opportunities  for  an- 
nual employment.  This  group  consists  of 
workers  employed  by  contractors  on  a  year- 
round  basis,  those  who  are  employed  on  long- 
duration  Jobs,  those  in  shortage  areas,  and 
very  experienced  Individual  workers  In  suffi- 
cient demand  so  that  opportunities  for  year- 
round  employment  are  In  fact  offered  to 
during  the  summer  months  as  college  stu- 
them. 

A  second  group  of  workers — at  least  half 
the  total. — who  carry  the  brunt  of  the  Im- 
pact of  seasonal  unemployment,  has  sub- 
stanUally  less  than  full-time  or  full-year 
earnings  opportunity,  but  relies  upon  the 
Industry  for  virtually  all  earnings  opportu- 
nity. 

The  third  group  of  workers  In  the  indus- 
try's work  force  Is  in  and  out  of  the  Indus- 
try. It  is  in  part  a  work  force  that  Is  added 
dents  and  teachers  become  available.  It  is  In 
part  a  work  force  drawn  from  other  Indus- 
tries and  from  farming,  particularly  during 
periods  of  peak  construction  employment. 
There  is  a  considerable  but  unknown  degree 
of  exchange  with  other  Industries.  Whether 
the  inflow  to  construction  Is  greater  than  the 
outflow  from  construction  Is  uncertain  at 
this  point;  It  Is  l>elleved  (there  as  yet  are  no 
definite  data,  however,  on  this  point)  that 
there  has  been  a  net  outflow  from  the  indus- 
try In  recent  years  resulting  from  a  slow- 
down in  the  inflow  of  young  people.  ThU  has 
reflected  the  growth  of  greater  opportunities 
elsewhere  in  the  economy  (often  for  related 
skills,  as  m  maintenance,  force  account  work, 
and  off -site  prefabrlcatlon  activity)  and  the 
consequent  abandonment  of  temporary  and 
shortrun  status  by  many  construction  work- 
ers who  place  value  upon  regular  employment 
In  one  area. 

There  is  little  understanding  in  the  Na- 
tion concerning  the  wide  range  of  ex- 
periences which  construction  workers  have. 
There  Is  little  understanding  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  the  three  vastly  dlBerlng 
groups:  those  who  get  full-year  employ- 
ment, those  who  bear  the  brunt  of  fluctua- 
tions and  Intermlttency,  and  those  who  are 
In  and  out  of  the  Industry.  The  more  com- 
mon beliefs  reflect  a  wide  range  of  assump- 
tions— that  there  Is  full  annual  employ- 
ment opportunity  generally  available  for  all 
(when  the  fact  of  the  case  Is  that  this  Is 
generally   true   for  less   than   half)    to   the 


assumption  that  substantial  fluctuations  In 
seasonality  affect  the  entire  work  force. 

There  are  similar  misconceptions  concern- 
ing the  annual  earnings  of  construction 
workers.  It  is  clear  that  average  annual  earn- 
ings in  contract  construction  ($6,305  in 
1964)  are  not  quite  as  large  as  those  in  such 
Industries  as  automobiles  ($7,386  in  1964) 
and  primary  metals  ($7,021  In  1964),  but  it 
is  also  clear  that  these  average  figures  cover 
a  wide  range  of  situations— cases  in  which 
construction  earnings  are  substantially 
higher  than  earnings  from  year-round  In- 
dustrial employment,  to  cases  of  substantially- 
lower  earnings  for  those  who  are  subject  to 
severe  fluctuations  in  employment  or  who  are 
in  and  out  of  the  industry-.  A  great  deal  of 
additional  research  is  needed  on  these  ques- 
tions and  the  studies  now  being  conducted 
by  the  BLS  will  throw  some  light  on  them. 
Seasonality  and  intermlttency  have  had 
significant  effects  on  the  levels  of  wage  rates 
in  the  industry.  The  uncertainties  of  em- 
ployment have  led  to  the  development  of 
a  historic  process  of  Justifying  high  hourly 
rales  as  being  necessary  to  provide  reason- 
able annual  earnings.  This  has  had  signif- 
icant effect  upon  costs  in  the  Industry:  wage 
Increases  accrue  to  those  who  work  year 
round  as  well  as  those  whose  employment 
is  seasonal  or  intermittent. 

Settlements  reached  in  construction  in  re- 
cent years  have  widened  differentials  in 
hourly  wage  rates  as  between  construction 
and  other  industries.  It  is  possible  that  the 
diminution  of  seasonal  and  Intermittent  un- 
employment In  construction  may  have  sig- 
nificant Implications  not  only  for  wages  and 
costs  in  construction  but  for  wages  and  costs 
in  other  industries,  and  therefore  for  the 
entire  range  of  economic  stabilization  prob- 
lems. 

It  is  also  appropriate  to  point  out  several 
other  matters  of  national  concern  that  are 
affected  by  the  twin  problems  of  seasonal 
and  intermittent  employment: 

Despite  the  fact  that  construction  employ- 
ers generally  are  assessed  the  maximum  un- 
employment instu-ance  tax  rates  under  merit 
rating  plans,  these  taxes  are  Inadequate  to 
support  the  benefits  paid  to  construction 
workers  during  periods  of  unemployment.  In 
effect,  therefore,  the  construction  industry 
receives  a  subsidy  from  other  employers 
which  has  been  estimated  at  one-third  of  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  for  the  year  1966.  While 
It  Is  theoretically  possible  for  States  indi- 
rectly to  raise  construction  tax  rates  further 
to  equalize  this  situation,  and  while  the  un- 
emplojrment  insurance  proposals  that  have 
been  formulated  open  such  a  possibility 
even  further,  it  Is  highly  unlikely  that  State 
legislatures  would  take  action  of  this  kind 
and  it  Is  doubtful  that  higher  taxes  would 
in  fact  provide  an  adequate  additional  in- 
centive to  stabilize. 

Seasonality  also  comjxjunds  the  problem 
of  unemployment  in  the  slums,  largely 
among  unskilled  workers.  A  proportion  of  the 
construction  work  force  especially  subject  to 
seasonal  variations  in  employment  is  the 
group  of  slum  dwellers  who  are  employed  on 
the  kinds  of  construction  projects  usually 
suspended  during  winter  months. 

The  cost  of  seasonal  peaks  adds  a  substan- 
tial cost  in  the  form  of  overtime  premium 
payments.  These  and  other  seasonal  costs  are 
estimated  at  3  to  4  billion  dollars  a  year. 
B.  The  basis  of  seasonality  and  the 
possibilities  for  change 
The  patterns  of  seasonal  unemployment 
and  intermlttency  remain  much  like  those 
which  have  existed  for  years,  and  there  has 
been  almost  no  change  In  the  overall  degree 
of  seasonal  variation  in  employment  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  Among  the  impor- 
tant technical  matters  restricting  work  dur- 
ing the  winter  are  the  difficulties  of  pouring 
concrete  during  freezing  or  borderline  tem- 
perature periods  and  the  problems  of  having 
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equipment  get  mired  during  site  preparation. 
Government  regulations  generally  prohibit 
the  pouring  of  concrete  below  certain  tem- 
peratures or  during  certain  times  of  the  year. 
Other  obstacles  In  the  way  of  winter  work 
relate  to  the  dlfflcultles  of  safe  operation  on 
exposed  surfaces,  and  the  need  to  remove 
snow  or  wait  for  the  evaporation  of  moisture. 
Among  the  factors  which  open  up  possibilities 
for  greater  regularlzatlon  have  been  the  de- 
velopment of  techniques  for  working  under 
cover  once  the  basic  foundation  structures 
have  been  completed,  and  the  provision  of 
heat  and  or  special  clothing  under  such 
co\er.  There  has  also  been  the  development 
of  r»ment  additives  and  the  new  use  of  plas- 
tics, which  permit,  under  some  circum- 
stances, the  pouring  of  concrete  during  freez- 
ing weather.  In  some  cases  these  methods 
could  also  permit  departure  from  present 
rigid  requirements  that  restrict  concrete 
work.  P^^rthpr  exploration  Is  sorely  needed 
concerning  the  nature  and  economies  of  pos- 
sible new  technologies. 

There  are  some  situations  In  which  winter 
operations  are  specified  as  a  normal  proce- 
dure. This  Is  often  the  ease  where  the  basic 
structure  can  be  finished  during  the  warm 
months- and  finishing  work  done  inside  dur- 
ing the  -winter  months.  This  arrangement 
permits  year-round  operation  but  does  not 
necessarily  provide  year-round  work.  It 
means  dovetailing  of  activity  but  not  neces- 
sarily the  provision  of  stable  employment  for 
the  relatively  unskilled  or  for  certain  types 
of  skills.  Year-round  operations  are  some- 
times specified  in  contracts  relating  to  large 
buildings,  and  work  on  such  structures  as 
dams  and  subways.  However,  the  financial 
Incentive  that  often  exists  in  private  con- 
tracting work  to  try  to  operate  over  the 
winter  (the  significant  loss  of  rentals  and 
requirement  for  payment  of  interest  dur- 
ing periods  of  Idleness  before  a  building  Is 
completed),  is  not  present  in  government 
construction  work  where  there  is  no  com- 
parable financial  inducement  to  complete 
the  project  even  at  the  cost  of  winter  opera- 
tion 

There  is  as  yet  only  fragmentary  informa- 
tion concerning  the  extra  cost  that  might  be 
associated  with  winter  work,  using  presently 
known  techniques  of  working  under  cover 
One  study  of  these  costs  In  the  construction 
of  a  large  motel  in  a  northern  city  puts  the 
differential  at  no  more  than  1%  Other  judg- 
ments we  have  obtained  from  cautious  but 
knowledgeable  officials  put  these  costs  In 
the  case  of  building  structures  at  "certainly 
not  above  5  p>ercent  "  The  costs  will  obviously 
vary  with  circumstances  and  types  of  con- 
struction. However,  considering  that  a 
worker  normally  drawing  unemployment  In- 
surance benefits  would  be  employed  on  the 
winter  work,  the  TJl  savings  alone  would 
readily  cover  extra  winter  construction  costs 
of  5  to  10  T. 

The  social  costs  of  present  seasonal  un- 
employment are  not.  of  course.  Included  In 
the  calculatloiM  made  by  construction  con- 
tract officials.  They  are.  however,  relevant  to 
general  public  policies  respecting  construc- 
tion contracting. 

C.  Government  contracting  practices 

While  the  problem  of  seasonality  aSect  all 
types  of  construction,  special  attention  has 
been  paid,  initially,  to  those  whlcn  are  as- 
sociated with  the  use  of  government  funds. 

Of  the  total  volume  of  new  construction 
i»74  4  billion  in  1966)  in  the  Nation  each 
year,  approximately  V,  is  pubUcly- financed 
and  of  this  ".j  is  Federally  financed. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  gov- 
ernments  activity  in  the  construction  field 
is  that  there  is  now  no  clear  directive  with 
respect    to   seasonality    or    winter   operation. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  contracting 
practices  and  procedures.  Many  agencies  con- 
tract for  construction  directly  with  construc- 
tion firms,  while  others,  finance  grants-in- 
aid  through  State,  city  or  county  govern- 
ments. Each  contracts  for  a  speclllc  kind  ot 


work  (a  building,  a  dam.  a  bnrracks.  a  hos- 
pital, a  highway,  a  bridge),  in  some  cases 
with  specialized  contractors — although  usu- 
ally with  substantial  interchange  of  labor 
force  among  contractors 

The  agencies  try  to  schedule  their  own 
operations  as  best  they  can.  and  often  use 
or  require  such  systems  as  PERT.  There  Is. 
however,  minimal  Interchange  among  the 
agencies,  little  or  no  coordination  of  their 
activities  in  the  same  local  areas,  little 
knowledge  of  what  each  other  Is  doing — and 
none  at  all  on  problems  of  seasonality,  re- 
specting which  no  agency  has  a  policy  of  Its 
own. 

The  problems  that  Federal  Government 
contracting  officials  would  face  In  any  effort 
to  diminish  seasonality  are  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  they  generally  lack  the  ability 
to  infiuence  State  and  local  patterns  of  con- 
struction activity  undertaken  with  funds 
from  other  sources 

This  situation,  a  multiplicity  of  contract 
awards  being  let  at  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment, is  in  some  cases  compounded  by  a 
bunching  of  .twards  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  Federal  fiscal  year,  at  the  very  time 
when  many  of  these  awards  may  accentuate 
rather  than  diminish  seasonal  patterns.  Ad- 
ditional bunching  appears  to  occur  at  the 
height  of  the  construction  season,  during 
the  summer.  These  patterns  not  only  accentu- 
ate the  seasonal  problem,  but  also  may  raise 
costs  of  construction  to  the  government. 
Further  study  of  the  relationship  between 
timing  of  awards  and  actual  construction  Is 
needed. 

While  such  investigation  Is  needed,  there 
are  indications  that  present  practices  tend 
to  put  the  government  into  the  construc- 
tion market  at  the  most  crowded  period  of 
the  year — at  the  time  when  resoxirces  are 
strained  and  when  contractors'  estimating 
capacities  are  so  overloaded  that  adequate 
attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  possibilities 
that  exist  for  sharjjer  and  more  competitive 
bids,  and  when  the  Nation's  supply  of  funds 
for  construction  credit  Is  at  its  worst  point, 
in  seasonal  terms.  Responsible  government 
officials  In  ch.-irge  of  Important  construction 
programs  believe  that  opportunity  to  enter 
the  market  in  earlier  months  could  result 
In  significantly  lower  bids  because  of  op- 
portunity to  use  the  more  plentiful  resources 
then  available  and  to  elicit  more  competitive 
contractor  estimating  procedures. 

The  reason  for  bunching  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  is  said  to  be  the  lateness  of  Con- 
gressional appropriations.  There  has  not 
been  opportunity  during  the  course  of  this 
study  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  prac- 
tices themselves  contribute  to  the  situation 
but  It  IS  common  knowledge  concerning  all 
government  operations  that  the  largest  vol- 
ume of  activity  and  authorization  tends  to 
take  place  Just  before  the  deadline  period  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  situations  In 
which  spring  or  summer  starts  can  lead  to 
the  completion  of  outside  structures  on  a 
schedule  which  permits  Inside  finishing  over 
the  following  winter.  Different  groups  of 
workers  are  involved  in  these  two  types  of 
activity,  however,  and  the  development  of 
scheduling  methods  which  will  diminish  sea- 
sonality for  all  is  an  intricate  process  which 
requires  attention  and  skill.  Tlie  best  meth- 
ods of  achieving  optimum  results  will  grow 
out  of  operating  experience  under  a  policy 
conscious  effort  to  diminish  seasonality  of 
employment. 

As  far  as  States  and  localities  are  con- 
cerned, we  know  of  no  State  or  local  govern- 
ment that  has  undertaken,  with  or  without 
Federal  cooperation,  to  determine  what  It 
could  do  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
seasonality  The  State  of  New  Jersey  has 
under  consideration  the  Initiation  of  such  a 
review  The  City  of  New  York,  perhaps  the 
only  city  In  the  country  with  a  formal  capi- 
tal budget,  has  begun  to  schedule  the  wide 
range  of  construction  projects  It  undertakes 
(with  various  soutcm  of  funding)   to  femt 


out  undue  delays  which  result  In  unreason- 
able completion  times  or  higher  costs  or 
both.  The  diminution  of  seasonality  has  not 
been  an  objective  of  this  effort.  But  the 
technique  appears  to  be  most  promising  for 
such  an  effort. 

D.  Experience  in  other  countries 

In  contrast  to  the  situation  in  the  United 
States,  other  industrialized  countries,  espe- 
cially those  which  have  rigorous  winters, 
have  taken  positive  steps  to  diminish  sea- 
sonality of  construction  employment.  These 
steps  liave  been  particularly  pronounced 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  have  pro- 
vided a  considerable  t>ody  of  experience  that 
has  been  the  subject  of  several  International 
discussions,  including  some  which  have 
taken  place  at  the  ILO  and  at  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment. 

Several  Western  European  countries  re- 
quire all  public  construction  to  take  place 
either  on  a  year-round  basis  or  to  be  con- 
centrated during  the  winter  months  where 
the  project  is  of  such  size  that  It  can  be 
completed  during  a  winter. 

In  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom,  ad- 
ministrative budget  review  Is  required  to 
assure  that  the  maximum  amount  of  winter 
employment  Is  obtained,  and  In  many  coun- 
tries there  are  subsidies  for  winter  housing  ■ 
construction. 

In  Canada  the  Federal  Government  has 
actively  promoted  winter  building  by  direct- 
ing all  Federal  Government  departments  and 
agencies  to  plan  their  construction  programs 
with  a  view  to  maximum  winter  employment, 
and  has  provided  subsidies  to  municipalities 
which  schedule  their  construction  work  dur- 
ing winter  months.  An  Interdepartmental 
committee  on  winter  employment  deals  with 
new  construction,  maintenance  and  repair, 
and  procurement  of  contracts. 

In  Sweden,  permits  for  construction  are 
allocated  on  a  time  of  construction  operations 
basis  as  well  as  on  the  basis  of  the  normal 
physical  standards  that  apply  In  the  grant- 
ing of  building  permits. 

European  countries  have  been  able  to  dji- 
mlnlsh  seasonality  of  publicly-financed 
construction. 

There  have  been  some  costs  associated 
with  this  process,  the  full  dimensions  of 
which  are  not  yet  clear.  Many  construction 
projects  are  unique  and  there  still  are  ques- 
tions regarding  proper  ways  of  estimating 
these  costs.  Gross  costs  are  variously  esti- 
mated by  European  experts  at  from  nothing 
to  5  or  10  percent  of  construction  costs.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  whatever  Initial  cost 
outlays  are  Involved,  they  are  offset  in  large 
degree  if  not  totally  by  savings  In  other  costs 
(overtime  during  peak  seasons,  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  welfare,  turnover,  costs  of 
people  leaving  the  industry,  etc.)  and  that 
the  process  of  requiring  winter  operation  has 
been  a  desirable  national  policy  wherever  It 
has  been  employed. 

ExHiBrr  B 

Januakt  2.  1968. 
Mr.  Arthur  C.  Gernes, 

Regional  Administrator,  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Gernes:  As  of  December  31,  1967, 
the  uncommitted  balance  of  the  Vermont 
MDTA  apportionment  is  determined  to  be  ap- 
proximately SI  10.000.  This  amount  has  not 
been  committed  from  the  MDTA-OJT  alloca- 
tion. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Vermont  State  Man- 
power Coordinating  Committee  on  December 
28.  1967.  the  Manpower  Administration  Notice 
No.  5-67  was  reviewed.  By  unanimous  vote, 
the  following  action  was  taken : 

"To  amend  the  State  Cooperative  Manpower 
Plan  to  utilize  any  uncommitted  balance  of 
the  Vermont  OJT  apportionment  for  funding 
of  additional  institutional  projects  as  listed 
below  In  order  of  their  priority  in  compliance 
with  Manpower  Administration  Notice  No. 
6-67." 
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ADOITIOriAL  INSTITUTIONAL  PROJECTS 


ProiacI  No 


Occupation 


Local  office 


Trainees       Budgeted  cost 


VT(R)8011 Nurse  aide Burlington 

VT(R)8014 Basic  education St.  Albans 

VT(R)M16 Nurseaide  St.  Jotinsbury. 

VT(R)8017...   -do Rutland .. 

VT(R)8018  do White  River  Junction 

VT(R)8019 ...do Brattleboro 

VT(R)8021. Cook,  enhy  Barre.... 


24 

$7,423 

24 

40, 938 

20 

6,765 

16 

5.016 

12 

5.053 

16 

4.898 

12 

19,876 

Total. 


89,969 


This  action  was  taken  due  to  a  continuing 
need  for  the  skills  considered  and  the  cor- 
responding training  needs  of  individuals  to 
improve  employablllty.  The  Basic  Education 
course  is  urgently  needed  for  the  area  desig- 
nated as  a  large  percent  of  persons  with 
whom  all  agencies  are  working  have  been 
found  to  be  in  need  of  this  assistance. 

The  above  projects  are  now  in  the  process 
of  development  and  it  is  estimated  that  they 
will  be  ready  for  review  in  approximately 
ten  days. 

Please  advise  as  to  submittal. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Stella  B.  Hackel, 

Commissioner. 

ExHisrr  C 
John  Pttzoerald  Kennedy 

Federal  Building. 
Boston,  \fass.,  February  1, 1968. 
Mrs.  Stella  B.  Hackel, 

Commissioner,  Department  of  Employment 
Security,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
Dear  Mrs.  Hackel:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  recent  letter  In  which  authorization  Is 
requested  to  transfer  the  uncommitted 
MDTA-OJT  balance  to  the  State's  institu- 
tional account,  in  order  to  fund  a  Basic 
Education  course,  a  Cook's  course  and  six 
Nurse  Aide  courses  amounting  to  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $102,000. 

This  type  of  transfer  of  funds  requires 
authorization  from  the  Manpower  Adminis- 
trator and  we  have  Initiated  action  in  that 
direction.  We  know  of  no  instance  where  this 
has  been  done.  In  addition,  we  have  asked 
Bureau  authorization  for  the  funding  of  the 
projects  from  the  unapportloned  account  In 
accordance  with  Manpower  Administration 
Notice  No.  5-67. 

We  will  keep  you  advised  regarding  further 
developments  and  we  will  notify  you  as  soon 
as  a  decision  has  been  reached.  We  would 
like  to  suggest  that  the  proposals  not  be 
submitted  until  such  time  as  funding  au- 
thorization has  been  received. 
Sincerely  yours. 

A.  J.  Corballis, 
Acting  Re0onal  Administrator. 


to  submit  the  Institutional  proposals  men- 
tioned in  your  letter  of  Januiiry  2,  to  be 
funded  out  of  the  unapportloned  account,  it 
is  suggested  that  unless  the  need  is  urgent, 
the  proposals  be  developed  and  submitted  for 
funding  next  fiscal  year.  If  the  need  Is  ex- 
tremely urgent,  the  proposals  may  be  sub- 
mitted earlier  for  possible  funding  In  the  last 
quarter  of  fiscal  1968. 
Sincerely  yours. 

A.J.  Corballis, 
Acting  Regional  Administrator. 


Exhibit  D 
U.S.    Department   of   Labor,    Bu- 
reau or  Employment  Security. 
John  Pttzgerald  Kennedy  Fed- 
eral Building. 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  11, 1968. 
Mrs.  Stella  B.  Hackel, 

Commissioner,  Department  of  Employment 
Security,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
Dear  Mrs.  Hackel:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  letter  dated  January  2  and  our  interim 
reply  of  February  1.  1968,  regarding  your  re- 
quest to  transfer  the  uncommitted  MDTA- 
OJT  balance  to  the  State's  Institutional  ac- 
count. 

We  have  been  advised  by  our  national  of- 
fice that  the  transfer  of  your  State's  uacom- 
mltted  MDTA-OJT  balance  to  your  Instl- 
tional  account  is  not  possible.  The  MDTA- 
OJT  funds  would  have  to  be  deobllgated 
and  new  institutional  funds  would  have  to 
be  obtained.  However,  there  Is  no  assurance, 
as  you  know,  that  new  Institutional  funds 
could  be  obtained. 
In  regard  to  your  request  to  be  authorized 


Exhibit  E 
Take  a  very  small  project  in  Vermont  for 
MDTA  training  in  Christmas  tree  production 
and  wreath  making.  This  Is  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  the  people.  The  Initial  project  in 
this  field  was  developed  In  the  fall  of  1966 
and  operated  In  two  concurrent  sections  from 
October  10.  1966.  to  November  4,  1966.  The 
second  project  In  Christmas  tree  prodvictlon 
is  currently  operating.  The  project  was  devel- 
oped with  a  two-fold  purpose:  first,  to  up- 
grade those  persons  presently  engaged  in  the 
production  of  Christmas  trees  and  wreaths 
but  earning  a  substandard  income  because  of 
a  lack  of  knowledfe  in  production  methods 
and  marketing;  second,  to  train  the  low  in- 
come farm  families — less  than  .$1,200  net  an- 
nual income — who  need  a  diversified  occupa- 
tion to  utilize  the  resources  and  to  add  to 
their  submarglnal  income. 

The  course  was  developed  by  the  Vermont 
Department  of  Employment  Security  In  co- 
operation with  the  extension  service  and  with 
the  support  of  the  Vermont  Department  of 
Forest  and  Parks  and  the  Vermont  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  seasonal  pattern  is 
not  a  factor  in  this  occupation  since  the 
product  to  be  harvested  in  the  winter  must 
be  cultivated  throughout  the  year.  Practices 
such  as  planting,  weeding,  fertilizing  and 
shearing  are  necessary  to  produce  a  salable 
project;  this  requires  year-round  activity  by 
resident  labor. 

An  influential  factor  in  this  expanding  in- 
dustry is  th3  Increased  demand  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  Nev/  Jersey  for  wreaths  In  ex- 
cess of  75,000  above  the  present  market. 
Training  residents  to  produce  quality  wreaths 
at  reasonable  cost  will  take  advantage  of  this 
market  demand. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  1966  course 
participants  were  contacted  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1967  for  comments  on  their  estimated 
financial  gain  and  commentary  on  plans,  work 
done,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  course.  The 
commentary  presents  an  important  picture 
of  the  value  of  the  course. 
Excerpts     include : 

"I  sold  30  tons  of  brush  at  $37  per  ton — 
this  was  extra  Income  above  what  I  usually 
sell." 

"Want  to  discuss  cedar  oil  market  pros- 
I>ects  from  what  was  taught  in  class." 

"I  never  was  Interested  In  the  Christmas 
Tree  Grower's  Association  before,  but  now  I 
have  Joined  it  because  they  can  help  me. 
They  also  go  over  other  farm  problems  with 
me." 

"I  shaped  200  trees  since  I  finished  the 
course,  and  my  wife  and  I  made  and  sold 
1.000  wreaths  this  year,  that's  about  300 
more  than  we  ever  did.  I  got  15  to  20  cents 
more  per  wreath  than  last  year." 

"I  cut  brush,  shape  trees,  and  get  wreath 


material  In  one  operation,  a  real  time-saver." 
"I  made  and  sold  seven  dozen  wreaths  this 
year  and  secured  a  market  in  Massachusetts 
for  more  next  year.  Also  shaped  700  trees 
since  the  course  finished." 

"If  I  had  to  sell  my  cows.  I  could  make  a 
very  good  living  from  the  woods.  All  this  Is 
because  of  my  training  in  the  project." 

This  sample,  representative  of  about  25 
percent  of  those  trainees  In  the  Christmas 
tree  project.  Indicates  that  Initially  there  was 
an  average  increase  of  about  $400  income  per 
person  above  their  efforts  prior  to  training. 
Over  longer  period  of  time,  participants  wUl 
be  able  to  use  their  skills  to  produce  a  better 
crop  on  a  year-round  basis  and  substantially 
increase  their  annual  earnings.  These  Ver- 
monters  have  been  able  to  retain  their  resi- 
dence and  their  way  of  life,  and  have  gained 
greater  financial  indepyendence. 

Exhibit     F 
US.  Department  or  Labor. 
BiREAi'  OF  Employment  Security. 

Washington,  D.  C.  July  11, 1968. 
Mrs.  Stella  Hackel. 

Commissioner,  Department  of  Employment 
Security.  Montpelier,  Vt. 
Dear  Mrs.  Hackel;  Your  agency  has  sub- 
mitted proposals  to  provide  24  Individuals 
basic  education  and  20  Individuals  training 
in  Christmas  Tree  Production  and  Wreath 
Making  in  Franklin  County.  These  projects 
were  assigned  project  numbers  A-8322  and 
A-8323.  respectively.  Unfortunately,  funds 
were  not  available  for  the  funding  of  these 
projects  in  Fiscal  Year  1968. 

A  review  of  these  projects  by  the  Inter- 
agency Review  Committee  indicates  that 
before  they  could  be  considered  for  funding 
in  Fiscal  Year  1969.  information  would  have 
to  be  provided  showing  that  these  projects 
would  result  in  post-training  employment 
at  a  wage  adequate  to  Justify  training  costs. 
We  would  also  want  to  be  assured  that  the 
employment  wtis  not  seasonal 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  must  concur 
in    the    committee's    recommendations    and 
advise      that   these    proposals    for   Franklin 
County  are  disapproved. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C.  Goodwin. 

Administrator. 

ExHiBrr  G 
State     of     Vermont,     Department     of 
Employment  SzcuRrrY, 

Afonfpclier,  July  16,  1968. 
Re  Christmas  Tree  Production  and  Wreath 

Making  Project,   Franklin   County,   Vt. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  Goodwin. 

Adminis^ator.    U.S.    Department    of    Labor, 
Bureau  6f  Employment  Security. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Goodwin:  Your  letter  of  July  11. 
1968,  informing  us  of  the  disapproval  of  the 
above  MDTA  project,  indicates  that  your 
Interagency  Review  Committee  is  apparently 
unfamiliar  with  farm  work  and  farmers. 

To  speak  of  a  Christmas  Tree  Production 
and  Wreath  Making  Course  for  self-employed 
marginal  farmers  in  terms  of  our  having  to 
Justify  it  as  not  being  seasonal  employment 
and  requiring  an  adequate  post-training 
employment  wage  is  Irrelevant  to  and  Incon- 
sistent with  the  description  and  purposes  of 
the  project.  It  is  a  matter  of  public  knowl- 
edge that  farm  work  is  seasonal  in  nature 
and  that  self-employed  farmers  are  not  em- 
ployees for  wage. 

A  similar  project  was  approved  for  Ver- 
mont in  fiscal  1967.  and  resulted  in  increas- 
ing farm  family  income  for  each  trainee  an 
annual  average  of  $400.00. 

It  would  appear  that  this  fact  alone  In  re- 
gard to  an  MDTA  training  project  costing 
less  than  $8,000  total  for  20  trainees  Is  Justi- 
fication enough  for  the  approval  of  such 
project.  However.  If  your  Interagency  Review 
Committee  could  propose  some  other  means 
of  Justification  that  is  reasonable  and  ap- 
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proprt&t«  for  thU  type  of  pro]«ct,  m  would 
b*  very  pleMed  to  attempt  to  Mtabllsh  It. 
Very  truly  yours. 

arsuLA  B.  Hacku.. 

Commisrloner . 

BxHnrr  H 
U.S.  I>n»*«T»«KNT  or  Labor.  OmcB 
or  THi   AaaisTANT  S«ciirT*BT. 

Washington.  DC  .  June  27.  19tt 
Mrs.  Stxixa  Hackci.. 

Commisaiontr.  Department  of  Employment 
Secvrity.  Montpelter.  Vt 
DcAB  itna.  Hackcl:  In  this  letter.  I  would 
like  to  provide  you  with  a  background  on  the 
current  Manpower  (MA)  realignment  effort. 
review  Ita  primary  objectives,  summarize  the 
major  declalons  reached,  and  dlscuas  some 
realignment  Implications,  particularly  In  re* 
latlon  to  SUte  Employment  Security  (BS) 
operations. 

Before  discussing  the  detailed  realignment 
decisions  and  their  Importance  to  you.  I 
want  to  express  deep  regret  that  my  re- 
peated and  sincere  efforts  to  obtain  the  con- 
Udered  views  of  the  State  agencies,  through 
the  Esecutlve  Committee  of  the  ICESA.  met 
with  so  little  success.  I  believe  the  record 
on  thU  KPre  will  speak  for  Itself  and  I  would 
like  to  summarize  that  record  for  each  of 
you  so  that  my  actions  and  position  will  be 
fully  understood. 

On  May  38.  we  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  a  complete  and  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  realignment  rec- 
ommendations which  had  been  made  to  me 
On  June  8.  I  held  a  meeUng  with  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  to  review  the»e  realignment 
recommendations.  Dnfortunately.  the  meet- 
ing did  not  result  In  a  substantive  review  of 
the  recommeDdatlona.  nor  did  It  result  in 
achieving  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
objectives  and  implications  of  the  realign- 
ment. Part  of  the  difficulty  arose.  I  believe, 
because  only  a  limited  number  of  those  pres- 
ent had  been  Involved  heavily  to  date  with 
the  new  work  and  training  program*,  par- 
ticularly the  Concentrated  Employment  Pro- 
gram (CEP' . 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  a  next  step,  on  December  26.  1007.  I  es- 
tablished a  Realignment  Task  Force  to  con- 
duct and  coordinate  the  overall  effort.  As 
you  win  recall.  In  eoxly  January,  four  region- 
al meetings  were  held  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  with  State  Administrators  and  Ped- 
eral  staff  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the 
concepts  and  intent  of  the  Secretary's  re- 
alignment plan.  While  In  New  York  at  the 
first  of  these  regional  meetings,  a  similar 
review  was  held  with  the  ExecuUve  Com- 
mittee of  the  Interstate  Conference  of  Em- 
ployment Security  Agencies  (ICBSA).  On 
January  23.  1968.  the  President.  In  his  Man- 
power Message  to  Congress,  stated  "I  recently 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  strengthen 
and  streamline  the  Manpower  Administra- 
tion, the  Instrument  within  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  which  manages  almost  80%  at  our 
manpower  program*".  Further,  the  Presi- 
dent's Budget  Message  of  January  20.  1968 
stated  that,  "manpower  actlvltle*  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  have  been  restructured 
to  improve  delivery  of  manpower  services". 

To  help  resolve  specific  realignment  Is- 
sues, working  parties  were  set  up  under  the 
Task  Force  In  each  major  sM:Uvlty  area  (I.e.. 
administrative  staff  functions:  planning, 
evaluation,  research,  and  special  programs: 
management  Information:  public  Informa- 
tion, etc.).  These  working  parties  were  given 
the  task  of  performing  the  Initial  fact  find- 
ing and  analysis  needed  for  this  complex  re- 
alignment effort.  In  addition,  they  were  to 
Identify,  and  consider  as  fully  as  possible, 
the  numerous  realignment  Issues  that  could 
arise.  In  reporting  to  the  Task  Force,  the 
working  parties  defined  the  nature  of  the 
activities  to  be  performed,  recommended  ap- 
propriate divisions  of  responsibility  for  these 
areas  and  formulated  a  "decision  recommen- 


dation" package.  In  certain  Instances,  the 
Task  Force  diverged  from  the  working  par- 
ties' recommendations.  Euvd  in  these  in- 
stances, further  discussions  were  conducted 
with  working  party  and  MA  staff  members. 
In  reaching  decisions  on  the  working  party 
and  Task  Force  recommendations,  several 
steps  were  taken.  First,  all  the  recommenda- 
tions were  reviewed  with  the  MA  Executive 
Staff  (including  all  the  bureau  adminlsua- 
tors),  and  each  bureau  administrator  was 
Invited,  and  given  time,  to  make  his  views 
on  the  Task  Force  recommendations  known 
In  writing,  orally,  or  both.  Secondly,  the  final 
versions  of  the  Task  Force  recommendations 
were  presented  to  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  ICESA. 

This  process  has  been  a  long  and  some- 
what arduous  one.  and  time  was  often  sacri- 
ficed to  ensure  the  Involvement  of  all  con- 
cerned parties  In  the  process.  This  letter  to 
you — and  the  recounting  In  some  det^  of 
the  background  of  the  realignment — repre- 
sents my  deep  interest  and  continuing  effort 
to  keep  communication  lines  open  I  want 
you  to  understand  what  we  have  done 
and  why. 

OBJccnvxs  or  the  acAUONMSNT 

As  the  Secretary  stated  In  his  December 
realignment  plan,  the  review  of  functions 
and  responsibilities  and  the  resulting 
changes  were  designed  to  "proceed  from 
strength — to  consolidate  gains  and  to  build 
on  them — to  recognize  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience— and  to  adjust  a  vital  organization  to 
meet  new  demands". 

At  the  same  time,  the  realignment  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  to  examine  carefully 
the  overall  efficiency  In  the  use  of  resources 
within  the  MA  and  to  seek  further  ways  to 
maximize  and  capitalize  on  their  use.  .^n 
Important  part  of  the  objectives  were  to 
eliminate  duplication,  wherever  possible,  and 
pull  together  diverse,  fragmented  activities 
into  a  more  effective  and  cohesive  organiza- 
tion. 

A  major  objective  of  the  realignment  was 
to  develop  a  more  efficient  and  productive  re- 
lationship between  the  basic  service  pro- 
grams, provided  through  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security,  and  the  new  noanpower 
work  and  training  programs  assigned  to  the 
MA  by  Congress  or  delegated  by  other  agen- 
cies. For  reasons  of  Its  own.  Congress  chose 
not  to  assign  these  new  programs  to  the 
State  Employment  Security  system.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  has  said,  however.  In  his  re- 
allg^nment  plan  "Many  of  the  State  employ- 
ment services  have  developed  a  significantly 
Increased  capacity  for  administration  of  the 
work-trskinlng  aspects  of  the  manpower  pro- 
^gram:  and  this  should  be  relied  on  to  the 
fullest  practicable  and  most  effective  ex- 
tent". It  should  be  noted  that  the  MA.  for 
some  time  previous,  had  established  and  was 
vigorously  pursuing  this  policy.  Starting 
with  the  Inception  of  the  CEP  program,  MA 
on  Its  own  Initiative— and  despite  opposition 
from  OBO.  CAA's.  and  certain  local  govern- 
ments, etc. — announced  and  consistently  en- 
forced Its  policy  that  the  State  Employment 
Service  would  be  the  presnmed  delivery  agent 
or  "first  choice"  for  providing  all  manpower 
services  called  for  by  this  program  at  the 
local  level.  The  MA  has  also  been  following 
this  policy  religiously  with  other  new  pro- 
grams (e.g.,  WTN),  and  Intends  to  continue 
to  follow  this  policy. 

RKAUCNMKNT    DBCiaiONS    AND    TKEIK 
IMPLICATIONS 

A  sumnvary  of  the  major  realignment  deci- 
sions is  Included  as  an  attachment  to  this 
letter.  Some  of  these  decisions,  primarily  re- 
lated to  the  work  and  training  programs, 
required  immediate  Implementation  for  op- 
erational purposes  near  the  outset  of  the 
realignment  effort. 

Certain  of  the  realignment  decisions  have 
been  viewed  by  some  as  Interfering  with  the 
work  of  individual  bureaus  and  services  of 


the  MA.  Let  me  assure  you  this  has  not  been 
the  Intent  nor  will  it  be  the  result.  To  the 
contrary,  the  realignment  was  designed  to 
and  win  strengthen  the  entire  MA,  includ- 
ing all  of  Its  component  parts,  and  will  make 
the  entire  MA  a  more  respmnsive  organiza- 
tion that  Is  better  equlpp>ed  to  meet  the 
manpower  needs  of  this  country. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
program  development  and  program  opera- 
tions elements  of  the  USES  have  been  left 
essentially  Intact.  Only  the  longer  range  over- 
all MA  planning  functions  have  been  placed 
In  the  central  staff.  Further,  the  overall  re- 
alignment results  in  leaving  the  vast  major- 
ity of  staff  resources  in  the  bureaus  In  sev- 
eral Instances,  (xieltlons  associated  with  func- 
tions centralized  were  left  in  the  bureaus  to 
perform  high  priority  functions  retained 
within  the  bureaus  to  permit  thetn  to  per- 
form their  continuing  missions  more  effec- 
tively. Over  and  above  these  pKwIttons.  a  num- 
ber of  additional  positions  are  expected  to 
be  saved  through  this  realignment  effort,  and 
these  savings  will  be  reallocated  within  MA 
at  the  points  of  greatest  need.  Some  of  these 
positions  win  be  provided  to  USES  to 
strengthen    Its  capabilities  even  further 

In  the  realignment.  I  was  particularly  con- 
cerned that  the  administration  of  the  Trust 
Fund  continue  to  be  separately  maintained. 
In  BES.  At  the  Secretary's  and  my  direction 
this  has  been  scrupulously  observed.  Tlie 
financial  management  of  Trust  Fund  monies 
has  been  left  fully  Intact  within  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security. 

You  may  not  be  aware  that  these  are  not 
the  first  realignments  of  MA  Federal  statT 
elements.  In  previous  years,  for  Instance,  we 
consolidated  the  MA  audit  process.  Federal 
salary  and  expense  accounting.  Federal  per- 
sonnel administration,  and  certain  adminis- 
trative services.  These  consolidations  have, 
to  a  great  extent,  served  to  augment  the  over- 
all MA  capability  to  perform  these  functions 
wherever  they  are  needed  and  have  not  In- 
terfered with  basic  Federal-State  relation- 
ships. 

The  realignment  calls  for  an  Important 
shift  In  emphasis.  T'he  MA  has  numerous 
programs  now  underway  that  Impact  on  the 
State  and  local  levels,  and  the  State  ES  or- 
ganizations have,  or  will  have,  resp>onslblIl- 
tles  within  them.  Thus,  State  ES  organiza- 
tions should  look  not  only  to  the  BES  as  the 
source  of  Federal  program  guidance,  but  to 
the  broader  MA  within  which  BES  and  other 
bureaus  and  offices  are  Integral  parts  In- 
creasingly, the  MA  will  need  to  maintain  ;i 
single,  coordinated  position  in  providing  the 
maximum  possible  assistance,  from  all  of  Its 
bureaus  and  units,  to  the  community  and 
neighborhood  levels.  And  also  to  an  Increas- 
ing extent,  the  BS  office  wlU  be  the  delivery 
agent  and  point  of  synthesis  both  for  the 
work  and  training  programs  and  the  basic 
ES  services  at  the  local  level.  It  will  be  Im- 
portant, therefore,  for  the  State  efforts  to 
relate  to.  and  mesh  well  with,  the  overall 
MA  effort  and  all  Its  component  parts. 

I  would  stress  to  you.  in  summary,  that 
the  changes  to  be  made  by  the  realignment 
affect  only  the  Federal  staff  within  the  MA 
and  Its  bureaus  and  will  provide  a  firmer 
base  from  which  MA  can  provide  assistance 
to  State  operations.  Specific  program  delega- 
tion to  the  states  will  continue  as  before, 
including  leaving  Intact  state  program  ad- 
ministration and  day-to-day  control  over 
program  operations. 

I  look  forward  to  an  even  closer  relation- 
ship with  State  agencies  in  the  future  and 
aga.*n  reiterate  my  continued  dedication  to 
strengthening  the  Federal-State  Employ- 
ment Security  partnership.  If  I  can  be  of 
assistance  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on 
me. 

My  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Stanlzt  H.  RTrmtNBKXO. 

Assistant  Secretary  and  Manpower  Ad- 
ministrator. 


October  7,  1968 
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U.S.  Department  or  Labor. 
Orricx  or  the  Assistant  Secretart, 

Washinffton.  DC.  June  27. 1988. 

sutciCART  or  major  ma  realignment 
decisions 

Among  the  first  actions  taken  as  part  of 
the  MA  realignment  effort— those  requiring 
immediate  implementation — were  the  trans- 
fer of  the  On-the-job  Training  (OJT)  pro- 
gram under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  to  the  Bureau  of  Work  Training 
Programs  (BWTP).  the  design  and  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Work  Incentive  Program, 
and  the  transfer  of  the  Concentrated  Em- 
ployment Program  to  BWTP.  Subsequently, 
new  delegations  of  authority  to  the  Regional 
Manpower  Administrators  and  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  BWTP  were  prepared  In  early 
March  1968,  the  new  BWTP  organization 
structure  was  approved.  In  late  April,  a  cen- 
tral Office  of  Information  for  the  MA  was 
established. 

The  remaining  major  realignment  areas 
included; 

1  United  States  Employment  Service 
(USES)  /Office  of  Farm  Labor  Service  (OFLS) 
merger 

2.  Administrative  functions 

3.  Manpower  Management  Data  Systems 

4  Planning,  Evaluation.  Research,  and  Spe- 
cial Program  functions 

The  sections  below  outline  the  basic  deci- 
sions In  each  of  these  remaining  areas. 

1.  A  Rural  Manpower  Service  (RMS)  in 
USES  Is  established,  and  the  Office  of  Farm 
Labor  Service  is  abolished  The  mission  of  the 
RMS  is  to  help  ensure  that  total  rural  man- 
power needs  are  adequately  met  through  the 
provision  of  a  full  range  of  USES  services.  In 
other  words,  the  RMS  Is  to  perform  In  an  ad- 
vocacy or  "watchdog"  role,  and  will  focus  Its 
activities  primarily  on  program  development 
and  the  review  of  rural  manpower  plans  and 
actual  program  results.  As  a  practical  matter, 
.some  residual  operating  functions  from  the 
OFLS  win  continue  to  be  performed  In  RMS. 
At  the  request  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  the  title  of 
the  head  of  this  service  will  be  that  of  Asso- 
ciate Director  of  the  USES.  Also  at  BES  re- 
quest, a  temporary  data  collection  capability 
was  authorized  until  the  central  Manpower 
Management  Data  System  Is  fully  operational 

2  The  review  of  Administrative  functions 
leads  to  the  following  decisions: 

The  budget  activity,  currently  performed 
on  a  shared  basis  by  the  central  unit  and 
the  bureaus,  will  continue  to  be  performed 
in  the  same  manner.  (In  the  budget  area, 
the  Manpower  Administrator  modified  the 
Task  Force  recommendation  by  deciding  to 
make  no  change  rather  than  to  centralize 
the  technical  preparation  step  In  the  budget 
formulation  process). 

The  only  change  made  in  the  current  divi- 
sion of  responslbUlty  of  the  financial  activi- 
ties will  be  to  complete  the  centralization  of 
non -Trust  Fund  accounting  activities  to  the 
central  unit. 

In  the  contract  area,  a  more  conslBtent 
pattern  Is  being  adopted  by  focusing  the 
central  unit  exclusively  on  setting  policy 
;ind  providing  control  and  placing  responsl- 
blllOes  for  all  program  contracting  activities 
in  the  bureaus.  Short  term,  however,  some 
contracting  services  will  be  performed  cen- 
trally until  thse  functions  can  be  fully  and 
effectively  decentralized  where  needed. 

Management  analysis  activities  concerned 
with  Federal  organization  elements  will  be 
performed  centrally:  and  State-oriented 
management  analysts,  who  will  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  State  agencies,  will  be  de- 
centralized to  the  regions  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. 

Personnel  activities  remain  unchanged. 

The  fralnlny  activity,  however,  which  was 
formerly  In  the  personnel  division.  Is  being 
established  as  a  separate  unit  to  strengthen 
its  capability  and  reinforce  the  Importance 
of  Its  mission. 


Regarding  administrative  services,  the 
units  still  performing  administrative  service 
functions  In  the  bureaus  are  being  moved 
to  the  central  unit  and  subsequent  organiza- 
tional changes  will  be  made  in  the  central 
unit  to  strengthen  It. 

3.  In  early  November,  prior  to  the  issuance 
of  the  Secretary's  realignment  plan,  the  es- 
tabUshment  of  a  new  organization  to  Im- 
prove management  data  for  the  MA  was  di- 
rected. To  ensure  that  these  efforts  would 
be  compatible  with  other  changes  being 
made  In  the  MA,  they  were  Incoiporated  in 
the  overall  realignment  and  therefore,  the 
eetablishment  of  an  Office  of  Manpower 
Management  Data  Systems  has  been  ap- 
proved. This  unit's  Immediate  responsibilities 
will  Include: 

(1)  exercising  functional  supervision  over 
all  MA-level  and  bureau  mangement  data 
systems,  Including  clearance  of  statistical  re- 
ports, and 

(2)  planning,  designing,  and  operating 
data  systems  for  MA  work  and  training  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition,  the  Director  Is  assigned  du- 
ties in  representing  the  MA  in  departmental, 
interagency,  and  intergovernmental  activi- 
ties on  manpower  management  data  sys- 
tems. Further,  the  Director  Is  responsible 
for  ensuring  adequate  data  processing  facili- 
ties to  meet  overall  MA  needs  and  establish- 
ing data  processing  priorities  within  MA.  (In 
this  area,  the  Task  Force  position  was  modi- 
fled  by  the  Manpower  Administrator  In  that 
three  positions  recommended  for  centraliza- 
tion from  BWTP  were  left  In  the  bureau  to 
perform  review  and  analysis  functions) . 

4.  In  planning,  evaluation,  research,  special 
programs,  and  other  related  areas,  the  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  were  reconfirmed 
and  clarified  rather  than  fundamentally 
realigned.  Stoff  responsibility  for  planning 
activities  will  be  centralized  at  the  Manpower 
Administration  (MA)  level  with  the  bureaus 
In  a  supporting  capacity.  (In  planning,  the 
Manpower  Administrator  modified  the  Task 
Force  recommendation.  Eight  positions  rec- 
ommended by  the  Task  Force  for  centraliza- 
tion were  left  in  USES  to  perform  program- 
ming and  program-related  functions).  Pro- 
gramming win  be  a  shared  responsibility  be- 
tween the  MA  level  and  the  bureaus.  Revietc 
and  analysis  will  be  a  shared  responsibility 
performed  at  both  bureau  and  MA  levels. 
Evaluation  win  be  a  central  MA  responsi- 
bility, with  bureaus  requesting  evaluation 
studies  as  needed.  Similarly,  research  will  be 
a  central  MA  responsibility.  Research  studies 
that  the  bureaus  believe  should  be  under- 
taken win  be  approved  and  coordinated  at 
the  MA  level,  and  bureaus  wUl  have  research- 
oriented  employees  on  their  program  develop- 
ment staffs.  (In  research,  the  Manpower  Ad- 
ministrator modified  the  Task  Force  recom- 
mendations. Seven  positions  recommended  by 
the  Task  Force  for  centralization  were  left 
In  BES  to  perform  program  development  and 
technical  assistance  functions).  Special  pro- 
grams win  be  a  central  MA  responsibility. 
Bureaus  will  be  permitted  a  limited  capability 
to  carry  out  noncontracted  special  programs 
In  support  of  program  development. 

ExHcarr  I 
Interstate    Conperence    or    Em- 
ployment Securitt  Agencies. 

July  2, 1968. 
Hon.  Stanley  H.  RtrrrENBERC, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rottenberg:  As  directed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Interstate  Con- 
ference of  Employment  Security  Agencies.  I 
am  transmitting  to  you  the  Committee's 
reaction  to  recommendations  to  the  proposed 
realignment  of  the  Manpower  Administration 
as  It  affects  the  employment  security  system. 
This  statement,  which  was  developed  at 
Its  meeting  on  July  1-2,  1988  In  Washington, 
DC,  is  the  product  of  the  whole  Committee, 


with  every  member  participating  in  Its  prep- 
aration. 

We  hope  that  our  recommendations  will 
be  helpful  to  you  In  arriving  at  an  organiza- 
tional structure  to  carry  out  your  responsi- 
bilities In  the  administration  of  the  man- 
power program. 
Sincerely. 

Curtis  P.  Harding, 

President. 

ExHiBrr  J 
Position  Statement  op  the  National  Exectj- 
ttve  committxe  interstate  conference  op 
Employment  SECtrRiTY  Agencies  Wrrn  Re- 
spect TO  THE  Proposed  Manpower  Admin- 
istration Realinement.  July  1,  1968 
The   Executive   Committee   of   the   Inter- 
state   Conference    of    Emplojrment    Security 
Agencies  has  given  careful  consideration  to 
the   proposed  realignment   of  certain   func- 
tions  and   responsibilities   within  the   Man- 
power Administration  referred  to  In  the  letter 
of  the  Manpower  Administrator  to  State  Ad- 
ministrators, dated  May  28.  1968,  Insofar  as 
they   relate   to   trust   fund    operations   and 
ultimately    affect   the    employment   security 
programs  In  the  States. 

In  so  doing,  we  have  kept  In  mind  the 
position  taken  by  the  House  Labor-HEW 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  regarding 
Trust  Fund  activities  which  was  summed  up 
by  Secretary  Wlrtz  in  his  testimony  before 
that  Committee  on  February  19,  1968,  as 
follows: 

"Secretary  Wirtz.  On  that  bureau  [Bureau 
of  Employment  Security],  one  of  the  sugges- 
tions that  I  made  over  a  year  ago  was  that 
that  whole  function,  or  substantial  parts  of 
it,  be  moved  in  together  with  the  Manpower 
Administration  because  the  BES  Itself,  had 
been  a  kind  of  overstructure  over  thcEm- 
ployment  Service,  the  Unemployment  fnsur- 
ance  Service,  the  Farm  Labor  Service,  and 
the  Veterans  Employment  Service. 

"As  these  other  programs  came  In,  the 
Manpower  Administration  began  also  to  be  a 
kind  of  overstructure  and  I  was  concerned 
about  the  overstructuring  of  overstructure, 
and  therefore  proposed  qulje  broadly  to  move 
those  two  together. 

•'I  was  advised  again,  both  formally  In  the 
committee  hearings  here,  and  In  the  informal 
channels  to  which  I  referred  earlier,  that 
that  would  be  considered  completely  wrong 
as  far  as  this  committee,  its  members  and 
others,  other  Interested  Members  of  Con- 
gress, were  concerned,  particularly  because 
the  BES  program  is  financed  very  largely  out 
of  the  unemployment  trust  fund,  whereas 
these  other  programs  are  not.  and  it  was 
made  pointedly  clear  that,  both  in  the  inter- 
ests of  accounting  and  in  the  Interests  of 
the  preservation  of  State-Federal  relation- 
ships which  developed  over  the  years,  that 
would  be  considered  a  serious  mistake.  I 
mention  this  to  make  completely  clear  that 
In  the  action  now,  which  Is  identified  with 
my  memorandum  of  December  19,  those 
functions  are  left  entirely  untouched  so  that 
anything  relating  to  the  administration  of 
the  unemployment  trust  fund  activities  re- 
mains Just  exactly  as  It  was  before." 

On  December  19,  1967,  the  Secretary  Issued 
a  memorandum  instructing  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Manpower  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration  to  prepare  Im- 
plementing directives  of  the  realignment  of 
the  Manpower  Administration  and  stated 
therein : 

"The  previous  Injunctions  by  the  House 
Appropriation  Subcommittee  that  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Trust  Fund  is  to  be  sep- 
arately maintained  within  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security,  subject  to  such  direc- 
tion of  the  Manpower  Administrator  as  Is 
necessary  to  relate  the  uses  of  the  Trust  Fund 
most  effectively  to  the  broader  manpower 
program,  should  be  faithfully  observed." 
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"3.  The  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
will  continue  to  exercise  Its  preoent  func- 
tions. Including  the  administration  of  the 
Trust  Fund,  subject  to  these  Instructions: 

"(a)  The  Farm  Labor  Service  win  be  com- 
bined with  the  Employment  Service, 

"(b)  The  staff  functions  of  the  BES  (other 
than  those  relating  to  the  administration  of 
the  Trust  Fund)  will  be  combined  with  those 
of  the  other  units  of  the  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration." 

By  letter  dated  May  28,  \968.  the  Man- 
power Administrator  communicated  to  the 
State  Administrators  in  this  matter,  making 
available  to  them  for  the  first  time  copies 
of  the  Manpower  Administration  operating 
concept  and  material  covering  the  Ave  areas 
of  realignment  affecting  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security  as  follows: 

Rural  Manpower  Service. 

Administrative  Functions  of  the  Manpower 
Administration . 

Manpower  Management  Data  Systems 

Planning.  Evaluation,  Research,  and  Spe- 
cial Program  Functions  of  the  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration. 

Public  Information  Functions  In  the  Man- 
power Administration. 

In  that  letter,  the  Manpower  Administra- 
tor restated  the  position  of  the  Department 
67  LaOdV'  as  expressed  In  the  December  19, 
1967  memorandum  and  further  stated: 

"Let  me  assure  each  of  you  that  the  Secre- 
tary's December  19  memorandum  with  re- 
spect to  functions  relating  to  the  Trust  Fund 
has  been  scrupulously  honored  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  fully  adhered  to.  I  have  from  the 
very  first  Instructed  all  concerned  to  fully 
and  faithfully  observe  the  Secretary's  and 
my  own  wishes  in  this  matter" 

On  June  4-fl,  1968.  the  Conference  Exec- 
utive Conunlttee  met  and  considered  the  pro- 
posed realignment  After  meeting  with  the 
Manpower  Administrator,  his  staff  and  con- 
sultants, the  Executive  Committee  unani- 
mously took  the  following  position: 

"On  the  basis  of  the  limited  review  of  the 
material  In  the  short  time  available.  It  ap- 
pears to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  In- 
terstate Conference  of  Employment  Security 
Agencies  that  the  proposed  realignment  of 
functions  and  responsibilities  within  the 
Manpower  Administration  enumerated  in 
the  letter  of  the  Sdanpower  Administrator 
to  members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
dated  May  28,  1968,  and  the  attachments 
thereto  could  materially  weaken  the  Federal 
BES  administrative  and  operating  capabili- 
ties, to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  Federal- 
State  Employment  Security  System  and  the 
ultimate  weakening  of  its  program  effective- 
ness with  resultant  harm  to  most  of  our  peo- 
ple needing  manpower  services." 

The  position  was  taken  on  the  basis  of  a 
limited  review,  because  the  proi>osed  realign- 
ment documents  were  voluminous  and  had 
been  sent  by  mall  to  the  State  administrators 
of  the  Executive  Committee  in  such  time 
that  they  were  received  not  more  than  a  few 
hours  or  a  day  before  they  left  for  the  Wash- 
ington meeting  The  forwarding  letter  was 
dated  May  28,  1968  and  the  meeting  at  which 
the  proposals  were  discussed  with  Mr.  Rut- 
tenberg  was  held  on  June  4  through  June  6, 
1968.  Not  Included  among  the  documents 
were  the  comments  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  relating 
to  the  prof>o6ed  realignment. 

At  that  meeting  the  State  administrators 
requested  of  Mr  Ruttenberg  that  the  com- 
ments of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity Administrator  be  made  available  to 
them.  This  request  was  granted  at  the  meet- 
ing. The  committee  unanimously  voted  to  re- 
quest additional  time  for  more  thorough 
study  and  discussion  of  the  documents  which 
had  been  prepared  over  a  period  of  many 
months  by  technical  staff  of  the  Manpower 
Administration  and  professional  consultants. 

The  Executive  Committee  at  this  time  reit- 
erates its  position  taken  at  its  meeting  held 


on  January  4,  1968,  that  the  Manpower  Ad- 
ministrator should  consult  with  the  State 
agencies  In  a  timely  manner  before  taking 
any  action  materially  affecting  the  opera- 
tions of  the  State  agencies.  In  this  respect. 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  in  Its 
Report  on  the  Labor-HEW  and  Related  Agen- 
cies appropriation  request  for  fiscal  year  1969 
commented  aa  follows: 

"The  Committee  baa  been  concerned,  as 
have  many  of  the  State  agencies,  about  the 
recent  reorganization  of  the  manpower  pro- 
grams which  was  formally  outlined  by  tlie 
Secretary  In  a  memorandum  of  December  19, 
1967  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Man- 
power. Of  special  concern  to  the  Committee 
is  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  that  this 
memorandum  was  Issued  without  prior  con- 
sultation with  the  State  agencies.  It  seenu 
obvious  that  such  consultation  Is  the  key- 
stone to  sound  Federal-State  relations  when 
decisions  such  as  this  are  made,  which  so 
vitally  affect  the  State  agencies." 

The  Executive  Committee  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  the  proposed  realignment  Is  an 
action  materially  affecting  the  operations  of 
the  State  tigencles  on  the  grounds  that  those 
staff  functions  related  to  the  development  of 
appropriation  requests,  development  and 
management  of  the  employment  security  re- 
porting system,  providing  Information  to  the 
public  on  employment  security  programs  and 
operations,  developing  employment  service 
and  unemployment  Insurance  legislative  pro- 
posals and  overall  employment  security  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  activities  are  essential 
to  the  efficient  administration  of  a  compre- 
hensive Federal-State  employment  security 
system  and  should  be  retained  in  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security. 

The  Executive  Committee  further  takes  the 
position  in  regard  to  the  proposed  realign- 
ment that  the  removal  of  105  positions  of  the 
134  to  be  transferred  from  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  Into  the  Manpower 
Administration  would  adversely  affect  the 
administration  of  Triist  Fund  activities  and 
disregards  the  commitment  that  such  activi- 
ties remain  In  the  Bureau  ol  Employment 
Security. 

More  specifically: 

1.  The  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
administration  would  lose  its  capability  to 
develop  employment  service  and  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  appropriation  requests  for 
Congressional  consideration.  This  is  a  tradi- 
tional and  important  Trust  Fund  operation 
of  considerable  significance  to  the  State  agen- 
cies. With  this  capability  lodged  elsewhere, 
trust  funds  could  be  more  easily  diverted  to 
non-trtist  fund  activities,  especially  when  a 
shortage  of  revenue  exists. 

2.  There  Is  presently  a  serious  need  for 
increased  public  Information  activities  with 
respect  to  the  employment  security  system, 
yet  the  realignment  eliminates  the  assigned 
and  dedicated  unit  performing  this  function 
and  dilutes  the  attention,  emphasis  and  ade- 
quacy of  coverage  to  specific  Trtist  Ftmd  pro- 
grams. It  is  recognized  that  effective  public 
Information  activities  are  needed  at  both  the 
Manpower  Administration  and  Bureau  levels. 
However,  this  capability  at  the  Manpower 
Administration  level  should  not  be  created 
through  dilution  or  deletion  of  Bureau  capa- 
bility. The  Committee  stresses  that  effective- 
ness in  serving  the  States  In  such  areas  as 
technical  assistance,  coordination,  and  idea 
exchange  is  doubtful  from  a  unit  further 
separated  from  the  States  and  with  wider 
responsibilities. 

3.  The  Committee  agrees  that  coordination 
of  reporting  In  the  manpower  area  is  ur- 
gently needed.  Such  coordination  should  pro- 
vide standard  definitions  and  uniform  In- 
structions In  operating  and  Informational 
reports. 

The  Committee  believes,  however,  that  the 
prime  responsibility  for  manpwwer  report- 
ing relating  to  State  agency  data  should 
rest  in  the  Bureau  of  E^mployment  Security. 


Since  Its  reporting  requirements  are  larger 
than  any  other  oompwnent  of  the  Manpower 
Administration.  It  would  seem  more  ap. 
proprlate  to  build  the  requirements  of  other 
Bureaus  which  use  Information  from  the 
State  employment  security  agencies  into 
that  system  rather  than  to  transplant  the 
well  established  BES  reporting  system. 
Furthermore,  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  and  time  have  been  expended  in  the 
last  a  or  3  years  to  Improve  and  automate 
the  BES  reporting  system,  and  the  Commit- 
tee feels  that  this  effort  should  not  be 
Jeopardized. 

Therefore,  the  Committee  strongly  recom- 
mends that  the  Employment  Security  re- 
porting system  remain  under  the  control  of 
BES  and  that  It  be  expanded  to  accommo- 
date the  reporting  needs  of  other  Bureaus  ;is 
they  relate  to  the  employment  security 
system. 

4  On  September  28.  1967.  the  Manpower 
Administrator  approved  a  policy  statement 
which  had  been  Jointly  developed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  and  the 
State  agenclee  and  which  set  forth  the  basic 
principles  of  planning,  evaluation,  and  ad- 
ministrative financing  in  the  Federal-State 
employment  security  system.  In  this  state- 
ment, the  Bureau  of  Etoiployment  Security  is 
given  very  substantial  and  important  respon- 
sibilities In  the  areas  of  planning  and  evalua- 
tion of  Trust  Fund  prop-ams.  The  Executive 
Committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  pro- 
posed realignment  actions  are  contrary  to 
this  approved  policy  statement  because  they 
will  materially  weaken  the  Bureau's  ability 
to  discharge  such  responsibilities  to  the 
detriment  of  the  employment  security  pro- 
gram. 

The  Committee  appreciates  the  opportu- 
nity to  consider  and  react  to  the  projjosed 
realignment  actions  on  behalf  of  the  State 
employment  security  agencies.  The  Com- 
mittee reiterated  that  the  State  agencies 
win  continue  to  perform  their  manpower 
responsibilities  to  the  beet  of  their  capa- 
bilities, and  they  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  proposed  Manpower  Administration 
realignment  be  modified  so  that  these  capa- 
bilities will  not  be  reduced  by  weakening 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  in  areas 
necessary  to  the  effective  operation  of  the 
State-Federal  system. 

Exhibit  K 

August  7,  1968. 
William  B.  Lewis. 

Chairman,  Regional  Manpower  Administra- 
tor, U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  JFK  Fed- 
eral Building,  Government  Center,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Dear  Mb.  Lewis:  The  present  uncertainty 
attached  to  Fiscal  1969  MDTA  On-The-Job 
training  possibilities  within  Vermont  Is  a 
matter  of  utmost  concern  to  the  Vermont 
Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Planning  Sys- 
tem State  Committee.  CAMPS  planning  has 
been  presented  as  a  cooperative,  statewide 
effort  among  agencies  to  Identify  manpower 
needs  In  Vermont  and  to  Insure  that  such 
needs  are  met  to  the  maximum  possible  de- 
gree. The  inference  has  been  that  such  effort, 
performed  in  good  faith,  would  receive  the 
support   of   the   Manpower   Administrator. 

Vermont  manpower  needs  were  Identified, 
and  methods  of  satisfying  the  maximum  pos- 
sible number  of  such  needs  were  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Committee.  You  will 
note  in  paragraph  "d"  on  pages  32  and  33  of 
the  Vermont  Cooperative  Manpower  Plan — 
Fiscal  Year  1969  that  one  of  the  committees 
highest  priority  goals  Is  to  obtain  occupa- 
tional skill  training  for  100  "target  group" 
individuals  through  OJT  training  opportuni- 
ties. 

On  page  48  of  the  CAMPS  Plan,  and  on  page 
2  of  my  letter  of  June  17,  1968;  Is  stated  the 
desire  of  the  State  Committee  that  the  Ver- 
mont State  Employment  Service  be  deslg- 
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nated  as  the  prime  contractor  on  all  MDTA- 
OJT  development  In  Vermont.  If  such  desig- 
nation Is  not  possible,  the  committee  wishes 
to  know  what,  agency  will  be  designated  to 
develop  the  100  OJT  training  opportunities 
within  Vermont  which  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary If  the  goals  expressed  In  the  CAMPS 
Plan  are  to  be  attained. 

The  committee  wishes  assurance  that  some 
agency  with  the  Immediate  capability  to  do 
the  job.  whether  DES  or  not,  will  be  made 
responsible  for  OJT  development  In  Ver- 
mont 80  that  OJT  training  opportunities  can 
in  truth  be  made  available  to  Vermonters 
m  Fiscal  Year  1968.  The  possibility  that  Ver- 
monters may  lose  training  opportunities 
when  at  least  one  State  agency  Is  capable 
of  developing  such  opportunities  right  now 
Is  of  paramount  concern  to  the  committee. 
May  we  have  your  earliest  possible  atten- 
tion to  this  matter?  Thanking  you,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours 

John  M.  White, 
Vermont    State    Cooperative    Manpower 

Planning  Committee. 

Exhibit  L 

September  6,  1968. 
Mr.  WiLLUM  B.  Lewis. 

Chairman,  Regional  Manpower  Administra- 
tor, U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  JFK  Fed- 
eral Building,  Government  Center,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Dear  Mr.  Lewis:  The  attached  Form  OJT-1, 
"Declaration  of  Interest  In  Conducting  Fed- 
erally Assisted  On-the-Job  Training".  Is  being 
forwarded  for  your  personal  attention  due  to 
the  continuing  lack  of  information  available 
regarding  the  correct  method  for  this  depart- 
ment to  Insure  that  Vermont  employers  re- 
ceive every  possible  consideration  for  training 
assistance  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  I  am  certain  you  will  rec- 
ognize the  reasons  for  our  concern  that  the 
transfer  of  OJT  training  responsibility  from 
the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training 
to  the  Bureau  of  Work  Training  Programs 
not  be  allowed  to  result  in  denial  of  OJT  as- 
sistance to  Vermont  employers. 

Ludlow  Woolens  Inc.  has  within  the  past 
past  year  Initiated  operations  in  the  long 
empty  facilities  of  the  former  Jewell  Brock 
Woolen  Mills  In  Ludlow.  Ludlow  Woolens 
Inc.  has  thus  returned  a  substantial  number 
of  steady,  year-round  Jobs  to  an  area  of  Ver- 
mont where  there  is  a  serious  need  for  such 
employment. 

We  are  desirous  of  Insuring  that  this  com- 
pany receive  all  possible  Federal  assistance 
in  Initiating  an  On-the-Job  training  pro- 
gram which  win  allow  the  company  to  solid- 
ify and  Increase  Its  employment  potential 
in  the  Ludlow  area.  In  his  letter  of  August 
7.  1968;  Mr.  John  M.  White.  Chairman  of  the 
Vermont  State  Cooperative  Manpower  Plan- 
ning Committee,  called  to  your  attention 
the  concern  of  the  committee  regarding  the 
uncertainty  presently  attached  to  OJT  proj- 
ect Initiation  within  Vermont.  May  we  please 
have  some  assurance  that  submittal  of  the 
attached  OJT-1  form  will  be  acted  upon  In 
the  near  future  by  an  authorized  represent- 
ative with  authority  to  initiate  OJT  training 
projects  and  assist  the  management  of  this 
company  to  proceed  further  with  considera- 
tion of  such  a  training  program? 

This  department  stands  ready  to  offer 
every  possible  aid  and  assistance  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Work  Training  Programs  within  Ver- 
mont, and  to  act  as  agent  for  the  Bureau  of 
Work  Training  Programs  for  all  OJT  proj- 
ects within  Vermont  If  such  authority  is 
forthcoming. 

I  win  be  most  appreciative  of  any  assist- 
ance you  may  be  able  to  render  in  this 
matter. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Stella  B.  Hackel. 

Commissioner. 


Exhibit  M 
John  FrrzcEHALD  Kennedy  Federal 
BtriLDiNG.  Government  Center. 
Bostcm,  Mass.,  September   10,   1988. 
Mr.  John  M.  White. 

Chairman,  Vermont  State  Cooperative  Man- 
power Planning  Committee,  Department 
of  Employment  Security,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
Dear  Mr.  White:  Your  letter  to  Mr.  Lewis 
Inquiring  about  the  agency  that  has  been 
designated  to  develop  On-The-Job  Training 
opportunities  vrtthln  Vermont  has  been  for- 
warded to  this  office. 

As  you  know,  responsibility  for  On-The-Job 
Training  activities  was  transferred  from  the 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  to 
the  Bureau  of  Work-Training  Programs  In 
May  of  this  year.  As  a  part  of  establishing 
procedures  for  handling  On-The-Job  Train- 
ing, we  cannot  look  with  favor  upon  state- 
wide agreements.  It  Is  felt  that  the  Bureau 
of  Work-Training  Programs  must  retain  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  for  On-The-Job 
Training  activities  if  we  are  to  maintain  con- 
tinuity of  activities  and  Insure  On-The-Job 
Training  Is  tied  In  with  all  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration Programs. 

Even  though  It  Is  necessary  that  our 
Bureau  retain  the  administrative  responsi- 
bility for  program  development  and  project 
monitoring,  we  anticipate  that  a  close  work- 
ing relationship  will  be  established  with  all 
agencies  who  have  an  Interest  in  On-The- 
Job  Training. 

In  your  letter  you  mentioned  that  It  was 
the  desire  of  the  State  Committee  to  have 
the  Vermont  State  Employment  Service  as 
the  prime  contractor  for  On-The-Job  Train- 
ing development  In  Vermont.  As  mentioned 
above.  It  is  necessary  for  the  Bureau  of 
Work-Training  Programs  to  retain  this  ad- 
ministrative responsibility.  However,  I  am 
sure  that  the  Vermont  State  Employment 
Service  will  be  In  a  jKWltlon  to  assist  our 
staff  In  project  development  and  we  are  look- 
ing forward  to  their  cooperation.  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  Bureau  of  Work-Training  Pro- 
grams' staff  In  this  Region  will  do  every- 
thing feasible  to  develop  On-The-Job  Train- 
ing In  an  effective  manner. 

If  we  can  provide  you  with  any  further 
information,  please  feel  free  to  contact  me  at 
any  lime.  If  necessary.  Mr.  Gilliland,  my 
Deputy,  or  myself  will  be  happy  to  meet  with 
you  to  discuss  On-The-Job  Training. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  M.  White. 

RegiOTial  Director. 

Exhibit  N 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Man- 
power.    Administration,     John 
Fitzgerald     Kennedy     Federal 
bxiildinc, 

Boston.  Mass.,  September  16.  1968. 
Mrs.  Stella  B.  Hackel, 
Commissioner, 

Department  of  Employment  Security, 
Montpelier,  Vt. 

Dear  Mrs.  Hackel:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  forwarding  an  OJT-1  for  the  Ludlow 
Woolens.  Inc.  This  OJT-1  form  has  been  for- 
warded to  the  regional  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Work-Training  Programs  and  Immediate 
action  Is  being  taken  to  process  this  form. 
First  of  all.  a  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  em- 
ployer acknowledging  receipt  of  this  "Dec- 
laration of  Interest ";  and  secondly,  a  BWTP 
field  representative  will  personally  contact  a 
company  representative  In  the  near  future  to 
assist  In  developing  a  proposal. 

Mr.  William  White,  the  Regional  Director 
for  the  Bureau  of  Work-Training  Programs, 
has  informed  me  that  he  and  a  field  repre- 
sentative will  be  meeting  with  you  on  Tues- 
day, September  17.  1968;  and  I  am  sure  he 
wlil  explain  to  you  how^  the  Bureau  of  Work- 
Training  Programs  plans  to  provide  full  serv- 
ice to  the  employers  of  Vermont  In  terms  of 


developing    OJT    projects    within    tentative 
funding  allocations. 

Aa  you  know,  the  current  hiring  freeze  has 
affected  all  federal  agencies;  but  it  has 
created  some  particularly  serious  problems 
for  this  regional  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Work- 
Training  Programs  since  it  was  In  the  devel- 
opmental stages  also  having  to  assume  many 
new  program  responsibilities  such  as  OJT.  As 
a  result,  OJT  activities  have  not  been  as 
smooth  as  we  all  desired,  but  some  of  these 
"growing  pains"  are  now  over;  and  I  am 
sure  the  Bureau  of  Work-Training  Programs 
will  be  able  to  provide  full  service  In  the 
future. 

You  mentioned  Mr.  John  White's  letter  of 
August  7,  1968,  requesting  Information  on 
OJT  project  development;  and  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  copy  of  Mr.  WUliam  White's  reply  ex- 
plaining how  OJT  activities  will  be  fully 
serviced  in  the  State  of  Vermont. 

Your  Interest  and  concern  in  this  matter 
Is  appreciated;  and  If  I  can  be  of  any  further 
assistance,  please  feel  free  to  contact  me  at 
any  time. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Lewis, 
Regional  Manpower  Administrator. 

EXJ^BfT  O 

State  of  Vermont,  Department 

OF  Employment  Security. 
Montpelier,  September  17, 1968. 
Mr.  William  B.  Lewis, 

Chairman,  Regional  Manpower  Administra- 
tor, U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  JFK  Fed- 
eral  Building,   Bo-tton.    Mass. 
Dear  Mr.  Lewis:  The  attached  Form  OJT- 
1,    "Declaration   of   Interest   In   Conducting 
Federally  Assisted  On-the-Job  Training".  Is 
being  forwarded  for  your  personal  attention 
due  to  the  continuing  lack  of  information 
available  regarding  the  correct  method  for 
this  department  to  Insure  that  Vermon  em- 
ployers receive  every  possible  consideration 
for  training  assistance  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act. 

The  future  growth  and  advancement  of 
Capital  City  Press  Is  handicapped  due  to  lack 
of  skilled  personnel  in  the  seven  occupations 
listed  on  the  attached  OJT-1  Form.  The 
company  Is  desirous  of  securing  Federal  as- 
sistance In  conducting  on-the-job  training  In 
order  to  qualify  local  labor  for  these  open- 
ings, the  need  for  which  Is  Immediate  and 
pressing. 

We  are  desirous  of  Insuring  that  this  com- 
pany receive  all  possible  Federal  assistance 
in  initiating  an  On-the-Job  training  pro- 
gram which  win  allow  the  company  to  so- 
lidify and  increase  its  employment  potential 
In  the  Barre-Montpelier  area. 

We  trust  that  the  attached  OJT-1  Form 
will  be  acted  upon  in  the  near  future  by  an 
authorized  representative  with  authority  to 
initiate  OJT  training  projects  and  assist  the 
management  of  this  company  to  proceed 
further  with  consideration  of  such  a  train- 
ing program. 

I  will  be  most  appreciative  of  any  assist- 
ance you  may  be  able  to  render  In  this 
matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Stella  B.  Hackel. 

Commissioner . 


ExHiBrr  P 

Mat  16,  1968. 

Hon.  W.  WiLLARD  Wirtz, 

Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  It  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  by  the  American  Hotel  & 
Motel  Association  that  it  has  been  advised 
by  Manpower  Administrator  Ruttenberg  that 
no  M.D.T.A.  training  programs  in  the  hotel/ 
motel  and  restaurant  industries  will  be  ap- 
proved which  do  not  provide  wage  rates  of 
SI. 60  per  hour. 
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I  can  understand  Mr.  Ruttenberg's  po«l- 
tloa  tbat  such  training  programs  should  re- 
sult In  substantial  economic  Improvement 
and  provide  trainees  with  the  possibility  of 
earnings  beyond  the  subsistence  level. 

On  the  other  band.  I  feel  that  your  De- 
partment may  be  usurping  a  function  of 
Congress  in  establishing  higher  minimum 
wages  for  these  Industries  by  administrative 
flat  than  have  been  enacted  into  law.  It  Is 
certainly  Incongruous  to  require  the  pay- 
ment of  higher  hourly  wages  to  trainees  se- 
lected from  our  hard-core  unemployed  than 
must  b«  paid  to  experienced  regular  em- 
ployees. 

I  believe  that  trainees  should  receive  the 
prevailing  wage  rate  or  the  statutory  mini- 
mum, whichever  is  higher,  as  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  fact  pointed  out  by  Mr  Rutten- 
berg  that  prevailing  wage  rates  often  fall 
below  the  statutory  minimum.  Tet  I  do  not 
feel  that  these  industries  are  receiving  prop- 
er constdexatlon  when  they  are  required  to 
pay  trainees  substantially  more  than  either 
the  statutory  minimum  rate  or  the  prevail- 
ing wage  rate  for  regular  employees. 

Furthermore,  In  considering  the  possible 
future  earning  of  such  trainees.  I  think  we 
should'  bear  In  mind  that  the  statutory  min- 
imum wages  required  of  these  Industries  will 
reach  the  same  level  as  those  required  for 
all  covered  non-agrlc\altural  employees  with- 
in the  next  two  and  one-half  yeart. 

r  would  welcome  receiving  your  views  on 
this  matter,  and  any  consideration  which 
could  be  given  to  approving  training  pro- 
grams In  these  industries  will  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely  yours. 

WntSTOI*  P»OOTT, 

U.S.  Senator. 


BxHisrr  Q 
U.S.  Def&kticznt  or  L>ABoa, 

Omcx  OF  THX  SxcarTASY, 

Wasnington.  July  1.  1968. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Phoutt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

I>KA«  S«NATOa  Pkoutt:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  respecting  the  priority  given  to 
tOTA  training  programs  In  industries 
which  provide  entry  wage  rates  of  at  least 
$1  60  per  hour. 

Manpower  Adnolnlstratlon  Order  No.  3-68, 
a  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed,  sets  forth  the 
Department's  policy  on  wage  rates  applicable 
to  MDTA  projects.  Under  this  policy  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  conflict  with  the 
statutory  minimum  wage  requirement*.  In 
applying  the  policy  the  situation  envisioned 
in  your  letter  which  the  trainee  Is  paid  more 
than  the  reg\Uar  exprlenced  employee  would 
not  arise  because  such  training  would  not  be 
approvable.  A  project  In  which  the  OJT 
trainee  received  more  while  In  training  than 
after  training  In  the  occupation  would  not 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  Act.  The  wage 
standard  applies  both  to  the  training  wage 
and  to  the  regular  entry  level  wage  after 
training. 

The  Department  has  no  desire  to  assume 
the  function  of  Congress  to  establish  Fed- 
eral minimum  wages.  However,  since  suffl- 
clent  funds  are  not  available  to  finance  all 
training  openings,  the  purpose  of  the  Act 
appears  to  be  beet  served  by  giving  priority 
to  training  for  Job  openings  which  pay  at 
least  11.60  an  hour.  To  date,  the  training 
needs  In  the  priority  group  have  exceeded 
the  number  of  training  opportunities  that 
could  be  provided.  If  the  Department  were 
to  provide  training  funds  for  industries 
which  have  an  entry  level  wage  of  leta  than 
$1.60  an  hour,  a  corresponding  reduction 
would  have  to  be  made  In  prograons  for  In- 
dustries paying  at  least  that  amount. 
Sincerely, 

WlLLARO  WniTz. 
Secretary  of  Labor. 


Mr.  OOODEIX.  Mr.  President,  when 
this  legislation  was  considered  in  the 
House.  I  offered  two  amendments  that 
were  accepted  by  the  managers  of  the 
bill  and  passed  unanimously.  Those 
amendments  provided   two   things: 

First.  A  reinforcement  of  our  intent 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  where- 
ever  possible  administer  the  manpower 
training  programs-  through  State 
agencies  equipped  to  do  the  job.  It  is 
our  intent  that  the  Secretary  negotiate 
agreements  with  the  States  assigning 
State  agencies  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
motion, development,  funding,  monitor- 
ing, and  other  services  associated  with 
implementation  and  utilization  of  funds 
apportioned  to  the  States  in  accordance 
with  section  301  of  the  act: 

Second.  That  funds  apportioned  to  the 
State  agencies  through  agreements 
under  section  206  shall  remain  available 
to  the  State  agencies  providing  Congress 
appropriates  not  less  than  $48  million  for 
the  JOBS  program  and  not  less  than 
$31.8  million  for  the  CEP  program. 

I  am  withholding  these  amendments  in 
this  body  on  the  assurance  that  an  in- 
tensified effort  will  be  made  to  carry  out 
the  intent  of  the  amendments  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  believe  the 
record  is  clear  in  both  the  House  debate 
and  in  the  Senate  that  we  want  these 
objectives  achieved,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  on  notice  to  do  all  that  he  can 
to  bring  them  about.  If  he  does  not. 
Congress  will  be  forced  to  act  more 
specifically  in  the  future. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  I»resident,  as  do 
other  Senators,  I  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark  1, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty 
has  given  gifted  and  important  atten- 
tion to  the  work  which  we  hope  will  re- 
sult in  the  passage  of  the  bill  today. 

I  and  others  have  withheld  amend- 
ments which  we  felt  were  Important  to 
the  bill  because  we  thought  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  broad  objective  of  manpower 
training  and  of  dealing  with  the  hard- 
core lack  of  employment  and  manpower 
in  the  slums,  it  was  even  more  important 
to  get  the  law  extended.  We  stayed  our 
hands,  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
printed  separately  as  an  amendment,  an 
amendment  which  I  was  going  to  offer 
as  title  rv  to  the  act.  establishing  an 
"Economic  Opportimity  Corporation." 
which  deals  with  the  coordination  of  the 
business  efforts  of  the  American  business 
community  to  engage  in  manpower 
training  and  antlpovery  activities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1018 
Insert  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Sxc.  12.  The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"  'TrnjE     IV— ECONOMIC     OPPORTUNTTT 
CORPORATION 
"  'Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  aa  the 
"Economic  Opportunity  Corporation  Act  of 
1968." 

"  'riNDINOS    AND    PUIPOSX 

"'Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 


"  '  ( 1 )  the  major  resources  and  strength 
of  this  country  reside  In  the  private  sector  of 
the  Nation's  economy  and  any  succeoaful  ef- 
fort to  eliminate  poverty,  racial  discrimi- 
nation, and  urban  decay  must  Involve  a  mas- 
sive application  of  private  reeources; 

"  '(2)  a  substantial  number  of  Individuals 
and  organizations  In  the  private  sector.  In- 
cluding business  firms,  labor  unions,  founda- 
tions, educational  Institutions,  and  profes- 
sional and  civic  organizations,  are  willing 
to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  racial  discrimination,  and 
urban  decay,  but  their  participation  Is  often 
Inhibited  by  the  lack  of  any  central  source 
of  Information  at  the  national  and  local 
levels  about  useful  public  and  private  pro- 
grams and  Initiatives,  the  unavailability  of 
effective  technical  assistance,  and  a  lack  of 
seed  money:  and 

"  '  ( 3 )  the  full  and  effective  Involvement  of 
the  private  sector  In  the  solution  of  these 
problems  can  be  facUltated  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  but  the  organization  and  con- 
trol of  this  effort  Is  best  left  with  the  private 
sector. 

"•(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
establish  a  private,  nonprofit  technical  as- 
sistance corpohitlon  to  stimulate  greater 
participation  by  the  private  sector — agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  individuals — in  a 
broad  range  of  public  and  private  man- 
power training,  Job  development,  educa- 
tion, business  development,  and  other  anti- 
poverty  programs  by — 

"  '  ( 1 )  providing  a  central  source  for  In- 
formation and  research  on  opportunities  for 
private  sector  participation  In  such  pro- 
grams: 

"'(2)  furnishing  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  private  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals In  planning  and  carrying  out  such 
programs: 

"'(3)  participating,  on  a  contractual  or 
other  basis,  in  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  governmental  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams with  a  view  to  encouraging  an  impor- 
tant and  effective  role  therein  by  the  private 
sector; 

"■(4)  developing,  in  conjunction  with 
public  and  private  organizations,  methods  of 
applying  modem  business  management 
techniques  to  the  solution  of  social  prob- 
lems, and  otherwise  encouraging  increased 
participation  by  private  enterprise  In  such 
programs  and  in  providing  needed  public 
services. 

"  'CREATION    or   CORPORATION 

"  Sec.  403.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  nonprofit  Ek:onomlc  Opportunity  Corpora- 
tion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Corpo- 
ration") which  will  not  be  an  agency  or  es- 
tablishment of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title  and,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  this  title,  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act.  The 
right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend  this  title  Is 
expressly  reserved  by  the  Congress. 

"■(b)  No  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  the 
Corporation  shall  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  person,  and  It  shall  qualify  as  an 
organization  described  In  section  501(c)(3) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which 
Is  exempt  from  taxation  under  section  501 
(a)  of  such  Code. 

"  'PROCXSS   or   ORGANIZATION 

"  "Sec.  404.  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Commission  for  the  appointment  of  Incor- 
porators. The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  shall  act  as  Chairman,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  the  majority  leader  and  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Commission  shall  meet  with- 
in thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
title  and  shall  appoint  Incorporators,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
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who  shall  serve  as  the  Initial  Board  of  Direc- 
tors until  the  first  annual  meeting  of  mem- 
bers or  until  their  successors  are  selected 
and  qualified.  The  Incorporators  shall  take 
whatever  actions  are  necessary  to  organize 
the  Corporation,  Including  the  filing  of  ar- 
ticles of  incorporation  under  the  District  of 
Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act. 

"  'DIRBCTORS    AND    omCERS 

••  SBC.  406.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have 
tt  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  fifteen  In- 
dividuals who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  one  of  whom  shall  be  elected  annually 
by  the  Board  to  serve  as  Chairman.  Five 
members  of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
for  terms  of  three  years,  except  that  (1)  the 
terms  of  the  Directors  first  taking  office  shall 
be  effective  on  the  date  on  which  other 
members  of  the  Board  are  elected  and  shall 
expire  as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  one  at  the  end  of  one 
year,  two  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  two 
at  the  end  of  three  years  after  such  date;  and 
(2)  any  Director  so  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term.  Ten  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  members  of 
the  Corporation. 

"'(b)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  Presi- 
dent, and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  named 
and  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  at 
rates  of  compensation  fixed  by  the  Board,  and 
serving  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board.  No  In- 
dividual other  than  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  may  be  an  officer  of  the  Corporation. 
No  officer  of  the  Corporation  shall  receive 
any  salary  from  any  source  other  than  the 
Corporation  during  the  period  of  his  employ- 
ment by  the  Corporation. 

"  'MEMBERSHIP  IN   THE  CORPORATION 

"  'Sec.  406.  (a)  Any  person  or  organization 
may  become  a  member  of  the  Corporation 
by— 

"  "(1)  purchasing  from  the  Corporation  one 
or  more  of  the  debentures  of  the  Corporation 
referred  to  In  section  407(a):  or 

"'(2)  donating  to  the  Corporation  money 
or  property  (taken  at  fair  market  value)  In 
an  amount  or  tonounts  to  be  determined  by 
the  Board,  but  In  no  event  less  than  $100. 

•■■(b)  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
vote  regardless  of  the  amount  of  debentures 
held  by  him  or  the  amount  donated  by  him 
to  the  Corporation. 

■■'(c)  Any  donations  to  the  Corporation 
shall  qualify  as  charitable  contributions  with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  170  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"  "FINANCINO    or   THE    CORPORATION 

"  'Sec.  407.  (a)  The  Corporation  may  Issue 
such  bonds,  debentures,  or  other  certificates 
of  Indebtedness  at  such  times  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Board  may  deter- 
mine to  be  required  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
purpose  of   the   Corporation. 

"•(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  the  Corporation  to 
assist  it  In  meeting  Its  organizational  expenses 
and  In  carrying  on  Its  activities.  There  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$20,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  subsection,  ex- 
cept that  $10,000,000  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  Corporation  at  the  time  of  Its  Incor- 
poration and  additional  amounts,  not  to 
exceed  In  aggregate  $10,000,000  shall  be  made 
available  from  time  to  time  to  match  dona- 
tions or  purchases  of  debentures  made  pursu- 
ant to  section  406(a).  Appropriations  au- 
thorized under  this  subsection  shall  remain 
available  untU  expended. 
"  'ACTrvrriEs  and  powers  or  the  corporation 

"  'Sec.  408.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  Corporation  Is  au- 
thorized to — 

"  '  ( 1 )    establish   an  Information   and   re- 


search center  to  encourage  and  assist  pri- 
vate Individuals  and  organizations  to  par- 
ticipate In  antlslum  and  antlpoverty  proj- 
ects, Including  collecting  and  making  avail- 
able information  and  case  studies  on  ex- 
isting public  programs  and  Incentives  and 
on  promising  privately  sponsored  projects, 
and  by  conducting  research  and  pilot  proj- 
ects on  new  approaches; 

■■■(2)  organize  educational  and  promo- 
tional programs  to  disseminate  Information 
In  order  to  encourage  private  Individuals  and 
organizations  to  participate  In  antlslum  and 
antlpoverty  projects; 

"  '(3)  provide  technical  assistance  to  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  and  organizations 
In  the  planning  and  operation  of  programs 
and  projects.  Including  advising  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  Oovemment  con- 
cerning effective  means  of  encouraging  the 
participation  of  the  private  sector  In  such 
programs  and  projects; 

"'(4)  provide  Informational,  educational, 
technical  assistance,  and  related  services  on 
a  contractual  or  other  basis  as  part  of  Oov- 
emment antlslum  and  antlpoverty  programs 
which  seek  to  Involve  the  resources  of  the 
private  sector; 

"'(5)  develop  In  conjunction  with  public 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations 
methods  for  the  application  of  modern  busi- 
ness management  techniques  to  the  solu- 
tion of  social  problems,  and  otherwise  en- 
courage the  participation  of  private  agencies 
and  organizations  In  providing  needed  public 
services; 

"'(6)  establish  and  support  new  and  ex- 
isting nonprofit  private  organizations  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  designated  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title  or  otherwise  to 
mobilize  their  communities  to  support  an- 
tlslum and  antlpoverty  programs;   and 

"'(7)  carry  on  such  other  activities  as 
would  further  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"  '(b)  In  the  performance  of  the  functions 
set  forth  In  subsection  (a),  the  Corporation 
Is  authorized  to — 

'■'(1)  enter  Into  such  contracts,  leases, 
cooperative  agreements,  or  other  transac- 
tions as  the  Board  of  Directors  deems  appro- 
priate to  conduct  the  activities  of  the 
Corporation; 

■■'(2)  charge  such  fees  as  the  Board  of 
Directors  deems  reasonable  and  appropriate; 
"■(3)  carry  out  Its  activities,  wherever 
desirable,  on  an  areawlde.  State,  or  local 
basis  through  such  entitles  as  the  Board  of 
Directors  deems  appropriate; 

"  '(4)  accept  and  use,  either  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement  as  the  case  may  be,  such 
services,  equipment,  and  facilities  of  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government,  State  gov- 
ernments, or  other  local  political  sub- 
divisions as  are  necessary  to  conduct  the 
activities  of  the  Corporation  efficiently,  and 
such  Federal  agencies  are  authorized  to  pro- 
vide, with  or  without  reimbursement,  such 
services,  equipment,  and  facilities  to  such 
Corporation; 

"'(5)  receive  grants  and  other  financial 
assistance  from  the  United  States  and  from 
State  and  local  governments,  foundations, 
corporations,  and  other  organizations  and 
individuals,  to  carry  out  activities  consistent 
with  the  ptirposes  of  this  title;    and 

"'(6)  exercise  all  powers  conferred  upon 
a  nonprofit  corporation  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act. 

••  'REPORTS  to  the  CONGRESS 

"  'Sec.  409.  The  Corporation  shall  transmit 
to  the  President  and  Congress,  annually  and 
at  such  other  times  as  It  deems  desirable, 
a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report  of  Its 
operations,  activities,  and  accomplishments 
under  this  title.' 

"technical  amendments 

"Sec.  210.  (a)  Section  302  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
is  amended  by  inserting  a  comma  and  'other 
than  title  IV'  Immediately  after  'under  this 
Act'. 


"(b)  Section  308  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  other  than  title  rv*  Immediately 
after  'this  Act.'  " 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  here 
to  pay  tribute  to  my  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  who 
most  creatively  participated  in  drafting 
of  the  text  of  the  amendment  about 
which  I  shall  ask  the  same  unanimous- 
consent  request  and  which  relates  to  a 
massive  effort  to  dead  on  a  private  and 
governmental  level  with  job  training  and 
job  giving,  which  we  will  certainly  go 
into  next  year. 

So  for  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  which  wsis  to  have 
been  a  new  title  of  the  act  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  printed  separately 
as  an  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1019 
Insert  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
•'Sec.  12.  The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  title: 
•  TITLE    V— COMMUNITY    EMPLO^TMENT 
AND   TRAINING    PROGRAM 
•■  ■statement  of  purpose 
"  'Sec.  501.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
provide  public  and  private  employment  op- 
portunities   In    community    service    occupa- 
tions for  unemployed  and  low-Income  resi- 
dents of   urban  and  rural   poverty  areas  In 
order   to  relieve  severe  problems   of   unem- 
ployment and  underemployment,  to  prep«u-e 
such  persons  for  Jobs  In  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy,   to  Increase  opportunities  for 
local  entrepreneurshlp  through  the  creation 
of  local  service  companies,  and  to  meet  criti- 
cal national  needs  for  community  services. 
■'  'DEriNrriONS 
••  "Sec.  502.  As  used  In  this  title — 
■'  '(1)  "community  employment  and  train- 
ing program"  means  a  program  designed  pri- 
marily to  provide  public  or  private  work  and 
training   opportunities    to   unemployed   and 
low-Income  persons  who  are  residents  of  eli- 
gible  areas   In    the   fields   of   health,    public 
safety,   education,   recreation,   streets,   parks 
and    municipal    maintenance,    housing    and 
neighborhood      improvement,      conservation 
and  rural  development,  beautlficatlon,  and 
other  fields  of  himian  isettennent  and  com- 
munity improvement,  and  Includes  the  es- 
tablishment, operation,  or  strengthening  of 
any  such  program: 

"  ' (2 )  "low-Income  person"  means  any  such 
person  as  defined  pursuant  to  section  125  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964; 

"  '(3)  "heads  of  families"  shall  Include  any 
person  who  contributes  more  than  one-half 
the  support  of  one  or  more  other  persons; 

"  '(4)  "local  service  company"  means  a  cor- 
poration, partnership,  or  other  business  en- 
tity organized  to  operate  a  community  serv- 
ice employment  program  or  component  there- 
of and  owned  In  substantial  part  by  unem- 
ployed or  low-Income  residents  of  one  or  more 
eligible  areas: 

"'(5)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor: 

"'(6)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto 
Rico: 

"  '(7)  "State  council"  means  a  State  man- 
power coordinating  council,  composed  of  not 
more  than  twenty-one  persons  established 
pursuant  to  State  law  or  established  by  the 
chief  executive  of  the  State  for  purposes  of 
this  title,  or  an  existing  agency  designated 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  In  accord- 
ance with  uniform  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  which  council  shall  be  broadly 
representative  of  the  manpower  training  and 
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employment  resource*  of  the  State.  Including 
persona  representative  of — 

"'(A)  State  agencies  administering  man- 
power training,  emplojrment.  apprenticeship, 
vocational  education,  social  welfare,  indus- 
trial development,  labor,  antlpoverty,  and 
other  related  programs: 

"'(B)  local  public  and  private  nonproflt 
manpower,  training,  and  employment  pro- 
grams Including  prime  sponsors  and  local 
comprehensive  area  manp>ower  planning 
agencies; 

"  '(C)  an  oRlclal  or  officials  representing  the 
Secretary  of  Labor:  and 

"  (D)  the  general  public.  Including  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  social  welfare  organizations. 

'  'ELICIBUI  ARKAS  AND  PRIMC  SPONSORS 

"Sic  503.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  desig- 
nate urban  and  rural  areas  containing  high 
concentrations  or  proportions  of  unemployed 
or  low-Income  persons  as  areas  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  title  and  In  designat- 
ing rural  areas  the  Secretary  shall  consider 
the  extent  of  emigration  of  Individuals  pre- 
viously residing  in  such  areas  as  a  result  of 
the  lack  of  employment  opportunities.  He 
shall  make  such  designations  on  a  compre- 
hensive basis  and  wherever  the  requisite  con- 
dition*-of  unemployment  and  low  Income 
exist,  without  regard  to  his  Intention  or  ca- 
pacity to  allocate  funds  to  all  such  areas. 
A  community  program  area  designated  under 
section  121  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  eligible  area 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title  An  eligible  area 
may  be  a  city,  county,  multlclty,  or  multi- 
county  unit,  an  Indian  reservation,  or  a 
neighborhood  or  other  area  (Irrespective  of 
boundaries  or  political  subdivisions)  which 
provides  a  suitable  organizational  base  and 
possesses  the  commonality  of  interest  needed 
for  a  community  employment  and  training 
program  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  respon- 
sible for  programs  relating  to  community 
action,  manpower  services,  physical  and  eco- 
nomic development,  small  business  develop- 
ment, housing,  education,  health,  and  other 
community  services  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  coterminous  or  complementary 
boundaries  for  planning  purposes  among 
those  programs  and  community  service  em- 
ployment programs  assisted  under  this  title. 
The  Secretary  shall  also  give  due  considera- 
tion to  boundaries  of  regional  planning  and 
development  districts  established  by  State 
planning  agencies  or  by  the  chief  executive 
of  a  State. 

"■(b)  For  each  eligible  area  the  Secretary 
or  a  State  council,  as  the  case  may  be.  shall 
designate  a  single  public  agency  or  private 
nonprofit  organization  which  shall  serve  as 
the  prime  sponsor  to  receive  assistance  under 
this  title  (except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
sections  105(di  and  107(b)(6)).  A  prime 
sponsor  recognized  under  the  provisions  of 
section  122  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  shall  be  designated  the  prime 
sponsor  for  Its  eligible  area  for  the  purposes 
^  of  this  title.  In  any  eligible  area  In  which 
there  Is  no  such  prime  sponsor  the  Secre- 
tary, or  In  the  case  of  financial  assistance 
provided  by  a  State  council  the  Secretary,  In 
consultation  with  such  State  council,  shall 
designate,  after  consideration  of  the  provi- 
sions of  such  section  122,  a  public  agency  or 
private  nonproflt  organization  to  act  as  the 
prime  sponsor  under  this  title. 

"  'AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS    AND 

DisTKreuTioN  or  roNDs 
"  "Sec.  504.  (a)  ( I)  Por  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  there 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969:  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970. 

"■(2)   Appropriations    authorized    by    this 
subsection  shall  remain  available  until   ex- 
pended. 
"  '(bi   Prom  the  sum  appropriated  for  any 


fiscal  year  to  carry  out  programs  authorized 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve 
not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  for  the  direct 
funding  of  community  employment  and 
training  programs,  and  other  programs  au- 
thorized under  this  title,  allot  11.000.000  to 
each  State,  and  allot  the  remainder  of  such 
sums  among  the  States  in  accordance  with 
such  uniform  standards  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  In  arriving  at  such  standards 
the  SecreUry  shall  consider  the  following: 
( 1 )  the  proportion  which  the  population  of 
a  State  bears  to  the  population  of  all  the 
States,  (2)  the  proportion  of  low-Income 
families  in  the  State  based  on  criteria  for 
low  Income  that  consider  such  factors  as 
family  slae,  urban,  rural,  farm,  and  nonfarm 
differences,  and  other  relevant  factors,  and 
il)  the  proportion  which  the  unemployed  in 
a  State  during  the  preceding  calendar  year 
bears  to  the  number  of  unemployed  In  all 
States  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

"'(C)  Any  portion  of  an  allotment  of  a 
State  under  subsection  ( b )  of  this  section  for 
any  fiscal  year  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines win  not  be  required  for  the  period  for 
which  such  allotment  is  made  shall  be  avail- 
able after  the  ninth  month  In  such  year  for 
reallotments  to  other  States,  but  only  after 
the  Secretary  furnishes  such  State  ten  days 
prior  notice  of  his  intention  to  make  a  deter- 
mination under  this  subsection 

■  (d)  Not  more  than  15  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title  may  be  used 
within  any  one  State. 

"  le)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  It  will  contribute  to  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  transfer  not  to  exceed  40  per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  ptirsuant 
to  this  title  to  training  and  employment  pro- 
grams with  private  employers  under  title  II 
oi  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  or  under  part  B  of  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

•  'FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  505  lai  Prom  funds  reserved  pur- 
suant to  section  I04(bi  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
prime  sponsors  pursuant  to  applications  ap- 
proved by  him  under  section  106  to  pay  part 
or  all  of  the  costs  of  community  employment 
and  training  programs  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary may.  in  his  discretion,  make  such  funds 
available  to  State  councils  pursuant  to  sub- 
section  ( b ) . 

"'(b)  Prom  funds  allotted  to  each  State 
pursuant  to  section  104(bi  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  provide  financial  assistance  In 
such  State  to  State  councils  pursuant  to  a 
State  plan  approved  under  section  107  to  pay 
part  or  all  of  the  costs  of  community  em- 
ployment and  training  programs  except  that 
where  such  State  has  not  submitted  a  State 
plan  or  where  Its  State  plan  or  modification 
thereof  has  been  disapproved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, such  funds  shall  be  made  available  In 
such  State  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sub- 
section ( a ) . 

""'(c)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  provided  for : 

"  '  ( 1 )  Jobs  created  or  made  available  to 
provide  community  services  and  develop- 
ment and  related  activities  In  such  fields 
as  health;  public  safety;  education;  recrea- 
tion: streets,  parks,  and  municipal  mainte- 
nance; housing  and  neighborhood  Improve- 
ment: and  other  fields  of  human  betterment 
and  community  Improvement  Such  Jobs 
shall  Include  (A)  those  which  can  be  made 
available  Immediately  to  persons  who  are 
otherwise  unable  to  obtain  employment  or 
are  underemployed.  (B)  those  whii.h  pro- 
vide placement  resources  for  persons  com- 
pleting training  under  titles  I  and  V  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and  other 
relevant  manpower  training  programs,  and 
(C)  those  which  use  the  skills  of  unemployed 
persons  in  areas  with  a  chronic  labor  sur- 


plus Priority  shall  be  given  to  projects  which 
are  labor  Intensive  in  character. 

"■  "(2)  Programs  for  rural  and  urban  areas 
which  involve  work  actlvltlee  directed  to  the 
needs  of  those  chronically  unemployed  poor 
who  have  poor  employment  prosptects  and 
are  unable,  because  of  age.  lack  of  employ- 
ment opportunity,  or  otherwise,  to  secure 
appropriate  employment  or  training  assist- 
ance under  other  programs,  and  which,  in 
addition  to  other  services  provided,  will  en- 
able such  persons  to  participate  In  projects 
for  the  betterment  or  beautlflcatlon  of  the 
community  or  areas  served  by  the  program, 
such  as  activities  which  will  contribute  to 
the  management,  conservation,  or  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources,  recreational 
areas.  Federal.  State,  and  local  government 
parks,    highways,   and  other   lands. 

•'  (3)  Activities  designed  to  assure  that 
persons  employed  In  such  Jobs  are  provided 
opportunity  for  ftirther  education,  training, 
and  necessary  supportive  services.  Including 
pretralning  services,  rehabilitative  and  pre- 
ventive services  for  narcotic*  and  alcoholic 
addicts,  basic  maintenance,  transportation, 
health,  family,  day  care,  counseling,  place- 
ment, and  other  services  so  that  they  may 
have  career  opportunities  and  Improve  their 
ability  to  compete  in  the  job  market  In  the 
future.  For  this  purpose  funds  appropriated 
under  this  title  may  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such 
programs  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  and  under  other  re- 
lated provisions  of  Federal  law.  by  reimburse- 
ment to  other  Federal  departmenU  and 
agencies  where  appropriate.  If  he  determines 
that  this  Is  the  most  effective  method  of  pro- 
viding for  the  activities  authorized  by  this 
paragraph. 

"  (4)  Activities  designed  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  local  service  companies  and 
the  use  of  service  development  organizations 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  such  com- 
panies. 

"(5)  Loans  to  public  agencies  and  pri- 
vate nonproflt  organizations  for  the  purchase 
of  supplies  and  equipment  which  support 
and  supplement  projects  carried  out  by  par- 
tlclpanu  under  this  title,  which  loans  may 
be  made  under  such  reasonable  terms  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe 

"'(d)  The  Secretary  or  the  State  council 
pursuant  to  an  approved  State  plan  may  pro- 
vide flnanclal  assistance  under  this  title  to  a 
public  agency  or  private  organization  other 
than  a  prime  sponsor,  or  other  than  a  State 
agency  pursuant  to  the  limitations  of  sec- 
tion 107f^)(6)  to  carry  out  one  or  more 
community  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams or  components  thereof  whenever  the 
Secretary  or  such  council  determines,  after 
soliciting  and  considering  comments  of  the 
prime  sponsor.  If  any.  that  such  assistance 
would  enhance  program  effectiveness  or  ac- 
ceptance on  the  part  of  persons  served  and 
would  better  serve  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"'(e)  In  order  to  promote  consolidation 
and  coordination  of  community  employment 
and  training  programs  and  related  programs, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  arrangements,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  to  assure  that  the 
prime  sponsor  In  any  eligible  area  receives 
all  Federal  funds  available  for  such  programs 
In  such  area.  Including  all  programs  assisted 
under  this  title,  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962.  section  432  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  and  sections  123.  151. 
and  502  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  Where  the  area  served  by  any  program 
assi.ned  under  this  title  is  within  an  area 
covered  by  a  comprehensive  city  demon- 
stration plan  under  title  I  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966.  the  prime  sponsor  and  the  city 
demonstration  agency  shall  consult  and 
coordinate  on  all  matters  affecting  work  and 
training  aspects  of  the  comprehensive  city 
demonstration  program. 
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"  'APPLICATIONS 

" 'Sec.  506.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  title  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary, 
or  by  a  State  council  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
proved State  plan,  only  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
plication approved  by  the  Secretary  or  the 
State  council,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Such 
applications  shall — 

"  '( 1 )  provide  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  is  sought  under  this 
title  will  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  applicant  and  Identify  the 
agency  or  agencies  designated  to  carry  out 
such  activities  or  services; 

"■(2)  set  forth  a  community  employment 
and  training  plan,  which  may  be  a  part  of 
the  local  comprehensive  area  manpower  plan, 
the  provisions  of  which  shall  Include — 

"'"(A)  a  description  of  the  eligible  area 
or  areas  to  be  assisted  by  such  programs.  In- 
cluding data  Indicating  the  number  of  po- 
tential eligible  participants  and  their  Income 
and  employment  status; 

"•  "iB)  a  description  of  the  methods  to  be 
u.sed  to  recruit,  select,  and  orient  partici- 
pants. Including  speclflc  eligibility  criteria, 
and  programs  to  prepare  the  participants  for 
their  job  responsibilities; 

"'•(C)  a  description  of  unmet  community 
service  needs  and  a  statement  of  priorities 
among  such  needs; 

"'(D)  the  title  and  description  of  jobs  to 
be  filled,  a  listing  of  the  major  kinds  of  work 
to  be  performed  and  skills  to  be  acquired. 
;ind  the  approximate  duration  for  which  par- 
ticipants would  be  assigned  to  such  Jobs; 
"""■  '(E)  the  wages  or  salaries  to  be  paid  par- 
ticipants and  a  comparison  with  the  prevail- 
ing wages  m  the  area  for  similar  work; 

"'(P)  the  education,  training,  and  sup- 
portive services  (Including  counseling  and 
medical  care)  which  complement  the  work 
I>erformed  and  which  will  make  the  partici- 
pants more  mobile  occupatlonally  and  Im- 
prove their  ability  to  compete  In  the  job 
market  in  the  future; 

"(G)  the  planning  for  and  training  of 
supervisory  personnel  in  working  with  par- 
ticipants; 

■'  "(H)  the  subsequent  placement  activities 
for  eligible  participants,  including  a  descrip- 
tion of  probable  future  career  opportunities 
and  job  advancement; 

"(I)  an  indication  of  the  full  participa- 
tion and  maximum  cooperation  among  local 
public  officials,  residents  of  eligible  areas,  and 
representatives  of  private  organizations  In 
the  development  of  the  program  and  a  de- 
scription of  their  respective  roles  in  the  con- 
duct and  administration  of  the  program; 

"'(J)  a  description  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  program  will  be  coordinated  with  other 
federally  assisted  activities,  including  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  title,  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962.  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  the  Social 
Security  Act.  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965.  and  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966,  and  other  relevant  provisions  of 
Federal  law; 

"  (K)  a  commitment  to  meet  the  require- 
ments and  special  conditions  set  forth  In 
sections  109  and  110; 

"■(3)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and  to  the  extent 
practical,  increase  the  level  of  funds  that 
would  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  in  the  area  to  be  served 
by  the  applicant  for  the  purposes  described 
In  section  101  and  In  no  case  reduce  those 
funds; 

"'(4)  provide.  In  the  case  of  an  applica- 
tion made  directly  to  the  Secretary,  adequate 
procedures  to  assure  that  such  application 
has  been  submitted  to  the  appropriate 
State  council.  If  any,  for  comment  at  least 


thirty  days  prior  to  the  submission  of  such 
application  to  the  Secretary: 

"'(5)  provide  for  such  flscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  the  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this   title;    and 

"■(6)  provide  for  making  an  annual  re- 
port and  such  other  reports  In  such  form 
and  containing  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  reasonably  require  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  this  title  and  for  keeping 
such  records  and  affording  such  access  there- 
to as  the  Secretary  flnds  necessary. 

"'(b)  An  application,  or  ijiodlflcatlons,  or 
amendments  thereof,  for  a  grant  under  this 
title  may  be  approved  only  if  it  Is  consistent 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  this  title 
and  meets  the  requirements  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (a). 

"  'STATE    PLANS 

"  'Sec.  507.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
flnanclal  assistance  for  any  flscal  year  to 
carry  out  a  State  plan  under  this  title  shall 
establish  a  State  council  and  through  such 
council  shall — 

"'(1)  prepare  and  submit  the  State  plan 
required  by  this  section  at  such  time  and  In 
such  detail  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary; 
"•(2)  set  dates  before  which  prime  spon- 
sors and  State  agencies  shall  submit  appli- 
cations for  flnanclal  assistance  under  the 
plan  to  such  State  council  to  carry  out  com- 
munity employment  and  training  programs 
in  eligible  areas  for  unemployed  or  low-In- 
come residents  of  such  areas;    and 

"  '(3)  review  applications  from  such  agen- 
cies or  organizations  and  otherwise  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  an  approved  State  plan 
and  the  program  thereunder. 

"'(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  State 
plan  or  modlflcatlon  thereof  If  he  determines 
that  the  plan  submitted  for  that  flscal 
year — 

"  ■  ( 1 )  sets  forth  a  community  employment 
and  training  program,  including  a  survey 
and  analysis  of  needs  in  the  State  for  com- 
munity services  and  a  statement  of  priorities 
among  such  needs; 

"■(2)  sets  forth  criteria  for  achieving  an 
equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under 
this  title  among  eligible  areas  within  the 
State,  which  criteria  shall  be  based  on  con- 
sideration of  (A)  the  geographic  distribution 
and  density  of  the  population  in  such  areas, 
(B)  the  concentrations  or  proportions  of  un- 
employed and  low-Income  persons  In  such 
areas,  (C)  the  number  and  trends  In  the 
movement  of  job  opportunities  in  private  en- 
terprise In  such  areas,  and  (D)  the  movement 
of  unemployed  and  low-Income  persons  to 
and  from  such  areas; 

"  '(3)  provides  for  planning  and  technical 
advice  to  grantees  and  applicants,  and  other- 
wise provides  for  assistance  to  them  in  co- 
ordinating and  consolidating  community 
employment  and  training  programs; 

"•(4)  contains  satisfactory  procedures  to 
be  followed  by  such  State  council  for  co- 
ordinating and  consolidating  community 
service  employment  programs  assisted  under 
this  title  with  similar  programs  assisted 
under  other  provisions  of  Federal  law.  in- 
cluding such  programs  under  the  Social 
Security  Act; 

"■(5)  provides  that  flnal  action  by  the 
State  council  denying  or  withholding  funds. 
In  whole  or  In  part,  with  respect  to  any  ap- 
plication made  to  it  shall  not  be  taken 
without  flrst  affording  the  applicant  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing; 
"  '(6)  provides  that  not  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  funds  received  by  the  State 
council  pursuant  to  the  State  plan  shall  be 
used  to  carry  out  community  employment 
and  training  programs  operated  by  State 
agencies,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove the  use  of  funds  In  excess  of  such  per 
centum  for  such  purpose  In  States  of  com- 
paratively small  size  or  population  where 
program  operation  at  the  State  level  would 


better  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
and  the  remainder  of  such  funds  shall  be  dis- 
tributed to  prime  sponsors,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  section  105(d) ; 

"'(7)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  give  satisfactory  assurance  that  Fed- 
eral funds  made  available  under  this  title 
for  any  flscal  year  will  be  so  used  as  to  supple- 
ment and.  to  the  extent  practical.  Increase 
the  flscal  effort  (determined  In  accordance 
with  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  by 
regulation)  that  would  In  the  absence  of 
such  Federal  funds,  be  made  by  the  applicant 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title; 

"•(8)  provides  for  adoption  of  effective 
procedures  for  the  evaluation,  at  least  an- 
nually, of  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
and  projects  assisted  under  the  State  plan 
and  for  appropriate  dissemination  of  the 
results  of  such  evaluations  and  other  Infor- 
mation pertaining  to  such  programs  or  proj- 
ects to  program  sponsors; 

"■(9)  sets  forth  administrative  organiza- 
tion and  procedures  to  carry  out  the  State 
plan,  In  such  detail  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  by  regulation,  including  such  flscal 
control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disburse- 
ment of  and  accoimting  for  Federal  funds 
paid  to  the  State  under  this  title:  and 

"••(10  provides  for  making  an  annual  re- 
port and  such  other  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions in  such  form  and  containing  such  In- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  title,  Including  reports  of  evaluations 
made  in  accordance  with  objective  measure- 
ments under  the  State  plan  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (8)  of  this  subsection  and  Includ- 
ing recommendations  regarding  areas  not 
covered  by  existing  manpower  programs  and 
unnecessary  duplication  in  such  programs, 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  af- 
fording such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verlflcatlon  of  such  reports. 

•  (c)  The  Secretary  may.  If  he  finds  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ings that  only  a  part  of  a  State  plan 
meets  the  requirements  set  forth  in  this 
section,  approve  that  part  of  the  State  plan 
and  provide  to  the  State  council  only  that 
part  of  the  allotment  of  such  State  under 
this  title  as  he  determines  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  part  of  the  plan  so  approved. 
The  remainder  of  such  State's  allotment 
under  this  title  shall  be  made  available  to 
prime  sponsors  and  other  applicants  within 
the  State  by  the  Secretary. 

"'(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  dis- 
approve any  State  plan  submitted  under  this 
section,  or  any  modlflcatlon  thereof,  without 
flrst  affording  the  State  council  submitting 
the  plan  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 

"  'WITHOLDING 

•"  'Sec.  508.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, flnds  that  there  has  been  a  failure  by 
an  applicant  to  comply  substantially  with 
any  requirement  set  forth  in  the  approved 
application  of  such  applicant,  or  by  the  State 
council  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
requirement  set  forth  In  the  plai^  of  that 
State  approved  under  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  applicant  or  State  council 
that  further  payments  will  not  be  made  to 
the  applicant  or  State  council  under  this 
title  (or.  In  his  discretion,  that  the  applicant, 
or  State  council  shall  not  make  further  pay- 
ments under  this  title  to  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations receiving  assistance  from  It  and 
affected  by  the  failure)  until  he  Is  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply.  Until  he  is  so  satUfied.  no  further 
payments  shall  be  made  to  the  applicant  or 
State  council  under  this  title,  or  payments 
by  the  applicant  or  State  council  under  this 
title  shall  be  limited  to  agencies  and  organi- 
zations not  affected  oy  the  failure,  aa  the 
case  may  be. 
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"  'PmOGkAM    PWCrXKXNCCS 

" 'Sk.  509.  (a)(1)  Whenever  practlCAble. 
the  Secretary  and  the  St*te  councils  shall  en> 
courage  and  give  preference  to  applications 
under  which  community  employment  and 
training  programs  are  to  be  carried  out  on 
a  contractual  basis  by  local  service  com* 
panlee.  Such  contracts  may  provide  for  fi- 
nancial Incentives  to  be  paid  to  such  local 
lervlce  companies  for  satisfactory  and  supe- 
rior performance  of  such  programs. 

"'(2)  In  order  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment and  development  of  local  service  com- 
panies on  a  self-sustaining  basis,  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  State  councils  are  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  public  agen- 
cies or  private  organizations  to  act  as  serv- 
ice development  organizations.  Such  financial 
assistance  may  be  provided  for  the  costs  of 
programs  operated  by  service  development 
organizations  to  assist  In  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  local  service  companies. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  the  following: 

"'(A)  planning  and  research,  Including 
feasibility  studies  and  market  research: 

"  '(B)  legal  and  technical  assistance,  bus- 
iness counseling,  management  and  training 
assistance,  assistance  In  obtaining  contracts 
or  subcontracts  from  public  or  private 
sources, -and  other  related  services.  Includ- 
ing the  provision  of  business  services  on  a 
centralized  basis;  and 

"  '(C)  financial  assistance.  Including  the 
provision  of  startup  capital  and  assistance 
In  securing  performance  or  other  bonds 
needed  by  the  company  or  Its  employees. 
A  service  development  organization  may,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary, 
be  permitted  to  take  a  minority  equity  in- 
terest In  a  local  service  company  and  to  deal 
with  such  a  company  on  a  franchise  or  other 
profltmaUng  basis. 

"  "(3)  In  developing  local  service  com- 
panies and  service  development  organiza- 
tions, the  Secretary  and  the  State  councils 
are  authorized  to  utilize  the  services  and 
facilities  of  any  Federal  or  State  agencies 
and  any  private  organizations.  Including  ap- 
propriate private  technical  assistance  orga- 
nizations, pursuant  to  an  agreement  with 
the  head  thereof 

■"(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  State  coun- 
cils shall  encourage  the  development  of.  and 
are  authorized  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance under  section  105  for  community  em- 
ployment and  training  programs  In  the  field 
of  public  safety.  Such  programs  may  In- 
clude the  development  of  employment  and 
training  opportunities  for  community  serv- 
ice officers  and  other  suppwrt  personnel  In  or 
under  the  supervision  of  police  departments. 
Such  officers  and  personnel  may  be  full-  or 
part-time  employees  who  need  not  meet  caxll- 
nary  police  standards  for  employment  and 
who  are  or  will  be  engaged  In  such  activities 
as  (A)  recruitment  of  police  personnel  from 
eligible  areas.  (B)  Improvement  of  police- 
community  relations  and  grievance  resolu- 
tion mechanisms  In  such  areas.  (C)  com- 
munity escort  and  patrol  activities.  (D)  en- 
couragement of  neighborhood  participation 
In  crime  prevention  and  public  safety  efforts. 
and  (E)  other  similar  activities  designed  to 
Improve  police  capabilities  and  public  safety 
In  eligible  areas.  The  Secretary  and  the  At- 
torney General  shall  Jointly  prescribe  regula- 
tions governing  community  employment  and 
training  programs  In  the  field  of  public  safety 
and  crime  prevention. 

■  "(c)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  proce- 
dures, pursuant  to  regulations  Issued  by 
him.  to  give  preference  to  qualified  partici- 
pants In  community  employment  and  train- 
ing programs  assisted  under  this  title  for 
entry  Into  programs  operated  by  him  offer- 
ing on-the-job  training  and  employment  op- 
portunities In  the  private  sector. 

■'•(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  proce- 
dures, pursuant  to  regulations  issued  by  him, 
to  give  preference  to  unemployed  and  low- 
income  persons  who  are  heads  of  households 


as  participants  In  conununlty  employment 
and  training  programs  assisted  under  this 
tlUe. 

"  '8PKCIAL    COHOmONa 

"  'Skc.  510.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program  un- 
der this  title  unless  he  determines,  In  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  aa  he  may  pre- 
scribe, that — 

■"(1)  no  participant  will  be  employed  on 
projects  Involving  political  parties,  or  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  aa  Is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship: 

■■■(2)  the  program  will  not  result  In  dis- 
placement of  employed  workers  or  impair 
existing  contracts  for  services,  or  result  In 
the  substitution  of  Federal  or  other  funds 
In  connection  with  work  that  would  other- 
wise be  performed: 

"'(3)  wages  paid  a  participant  shall  not 
be  lower  than,  whichever  Is  the  highest  (A) 
the  minimum  wage  which  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  employment  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  If  section  6  of 
such  Act  applied  to  the  participant  and  he 
was  not  exempt  under  section  13  thereof. 
(B)  the  State  or  local  minimum  wage  for  the 
most  nearly  comparable  covered  employment, 
or  (C)  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  In  the 
area  for  similar  work; 

"■(4)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupa- 
tional development  or  upward  mobility  of 
Individual  participants;   and 

■■■(5)  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
participants  will  work  In  eligible  areas. 

"  '(b)  For  programs  related  to  physical  im- 
provements, preference  shall  be  given  to 
those  Improvements  which  will  bt  substan- 
tially used  by  low-income  persons  and  fami- 
lies in  eligible  areas. 

■'■(c)  Programs  approved  under  this  title 
shall,  to  the  maxlmimi  extent  feasible,  con- 
tribute to  the  elimination  of  artificial  bar- 
riers to  employment  and  occupational  ad- 
vancement. Including  civil  service  require- 
ments which  restrict  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  the  disadvantaged. 

"  'AOMINISTKATION 

■'Sec.  511.  tat  The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  administration  of  all  community 
employment  and  training  programs  under  his 
Jurisdiction  within  a  single  office  or  agency 
within  the  Department  of  Labor. 

"'(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  title  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  of  any  other 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  or  insti- 
tution, tn  accordance  with  agreements  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  head  V^ereof. 

"'(c)  Tlie  Secretary  and  the  State  coun- 
cil may  make  payments  to  any  applicant  pur- 
suant to  an  approved  application  in  install- 
ments or  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, with  necessary  adjustments  on  account 
of  overpayments  or  underpayments. 

"  'PROGRAMS    FOR    THt     ELDERLY 

•'  'Sec.  512.  Whenever  feasible  the  special 
problems  of  the  elderly  should  be  considered 
In  the  development  and  operation  of  pro- 
grams assisted   under   this  title. 

"  'EVALUATION 

"  Sec.  513.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
the  continuing  evaluation  of  programs  under 
this  title.  He  shall  require  sponsors  of  pro- 
grams under  this  title,  including  State  coun- 
cils, to  provide  such  objective  data  as  may  be 
necessary  to  evaluate  program  effectiveness, 
and  he  shall  arrange  for  obtaining  the 
opinions  of  participants  concerning  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  programs. 
The  Secretary  may  contract  for  independent 
evaluations  of  programs  and  of  selected,  in- 
dividual projects.  The  resulte  of  such  evalua- 
tion shall  be  Included  In  the  report  required 
by  section  114. 


"  'REPORTS 

"  Sec.  514.  Not  later  than  the  Ist  day  of 
March  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress  a  full  and  complete 
report  on  the  progress  made  in  Implementing 
this  title  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  title."  " 

Mr   PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  ^ 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  generous 
remarks.  I  wish  to  be  included  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did  not  wish  to  be 
presumptuous.  I  make  the  same  unani- 
mous-consent request  for  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  had  in 
mind  offering  an  amendment  which  the 
House  will  take  and  on  which  we  all 
agreed,  but  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  a  similar  amendment  and  I  shall  de- 
fer to  him. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  I  Mr.  Murphy]  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits]  and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 
This  is  actually  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia's amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  12.  The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"  'TITLE    IV — SUPPLEMENTARY    STATE 
PROGRAMS 

"  'STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

"'Sec  401.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  provide  a  method  whereby  a  State  may 
utilize  Federal  matching  funds,  together 
with  its  own  funds  for  the  purposes  of  sup- 
plementing, coordinating  and  Improving  the 
effectiveness  of,  or  correcting  Imbalances 
among,  the  services  available  from  all  Fed- 
eral manpower  and  related  programs  seeking 
to  Improve  the  ability  of  disadvantaged  per- 
sons to  move  into  productive  employment. 

"  'AUTHORIZATION   FOR  GRANTS 

"'Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (here- 
inafter in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  Secre- 
tary) Is  authorized  to  grant  to  any  State 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  section  403 
an  amount,  for  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970,  not 
to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
supplemental  efforts  and  activities  under- 
taken by  a  State  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 
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APPLICATIONS  AND  CyNDmONS 

"  'Sec.  403.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  a 
grant  under  this  title  shall  make  application 
to  the  Secretary  at  such  time.  In  such  man- 
ner, and  containing  or  accompanied  by  such 


information  as  he  deems  reasonably  neces- 
sary. 

"(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  the 
provisions  of  t,hls  title  unless  the  Secretary 
finds  that — 

"(1)  after  consultation  with  said  State, 
the  effectiveness  of  Federal  manpower  and 
related  programs  seeking  to  move  disadvan- 
taged persons  into  productive  employment 
within  such  State  can  be  facilitated  or  im- 
proved by  additional  State  efforts  and  ac- 
tivities; and 

••'(2)  such  application  (A)  describes  how 
such  additional  efforts  and  activities  will  be 
undertaken  In  support  of  existing  Federal 
programs,  (B)  demonstrates  that  such  efforts 
and  activities  are  not  Inconsistent  with  such 
State's  cooperative  area  manpower  planning 
system  plan,  (C)  demonstrates  that  such 
efforts  and  activities  will  contribute  to  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  (D) 
provides  assurances  that  the  State  will  pay 
the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such 
efforts  and  activities  under  this  title. 

"  'RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

•  'Sec.  404.  The  Secretary  may  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  under  this  title 
as  he  deems  necessary. 

"  'AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

•  'Sec.  405.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary  to    carry    out    the    provisions    of    this 

title."  " 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  MtmPHY]  is 
unable  to  be  present  in  the  Chamber 
today  and,  therefore,  I  am  submitting 
this  amendment  for  him  and  the  other 
cosponsor,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Under  this  amendment,  a  State  may 
receive  a  matching  Federal  grant  to  fund 
employment  and  training  programs  de- 
signed to  coordinate  and  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  Federal  manpower  pro- 
grams. It  will  result  in  permitting  States 
10  make  additional  efforts  in  training  our 
hardcore  disadvantaged  and  unskilled 
citizens  for  productive  and  meaningful 
jobs. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  California  has  dis- 
cussed this  amendment  with  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee,  and  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  was  prepared  to 
accept  this  amendment  as  modified. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  prepared  state- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  California 
had  intended  to  deliver  when  this 
amendment  was  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate, explaining  why  it  is  needed  to  give 
the  States  greater  flexibility  in  man- 
power and  related  areas.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  statement,  to- 
gether with  attachments,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing.  I  hope  that 
my  friend  from  Minnesota,  the  floor 
manager  of  this  bill,  will  accept  this 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  attachments  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

St.\tement  of  Senator  George  Murpht, 
Repttblican  of  California,  in  Support  of 
Amendment  Adding  Supplementary  State 
Program  to  MDTA 

Mr.  Murpht.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up  my 
.imendment  No.  884,  and  ask  that  It  be  read. 
This  amendment  adds  a  new  Title  IV, 
Supplementary  State  Program,  to  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  as  amended.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 


ment Is  to  provide  states  with  needed  flexi- 
bility and  freedom  In  manpower  and  re- 
lated areas  so  that  existing  imbalances  and 
gaps  in  present  programs  may  be  filled  in 
order  to  Improve,  coordinate,  and  make 
more  efficient  and  effective  manpower  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  P>resident,  manjKJwer  experts.  Con- 
gressional committees  and  various  advisory 
councils  and  commissions  have  pointed  out 
the  waste,  duplication  and  inefficiency  that 
exist  in  the  manpower  area.  There  seems  to 
be  general  agreement  on  the  need  for  greater 
coordination  and  on  the  realization  that 
there  is  a  need  to  "make  sense"'  out  of  fed- 
eral manpower  policy.  Although  the  need  for 
coordination  is  recognized  by  everyone,  "co- 
ordination" seems  much  like  the  saying  re- 
garding the  weather:  everyone  talks  about 
it,  but  no  one  does  anything  about  it. 
Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  coordinate 
the  programs,  but  with  little  or  no  success. 
In  fact,  the  suggestions  on  coordination 
have  proliferated  almost  as  much  as  the  pro- 
grams themselves.  The  Washington  Evening 
Star,  in  an  editorial  last  month,  states  "The 
federal  government  cries  out  for  a  rigorous 
organizational  analysis  of  existing  programs 
that  have  grown  like  topsy.  As  anyone  who 
labors  in  federal  vineyards  can  attest,  it  is 
extraordinarily  difficult  to  get  anything  ac- 
complished because  of  fouled  communica- 
tions lines  and   encrusted   bureaucrar,." 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  resulting  from 
the  proliferation  of  programs  and  the  multi- 
plicity of  funding  are  not  centered  at  the 
federal  level.  To  the  contrary,  they  seem  to 
be  multiplied  at  the  local  level.  Dr.  Garth  L. 
Mangum,  Co-Director  of  the  Center  for  Man- 
power Policy  Studies,  the  George  Washing- 
ton University,  described  the  bewrllderlng 
situation  facing  local  officials.  I  quote:  "for 
instance,  funds  for  outreach  can  be  sought 
from  nine  program  sources,  adult  basic  edu- 
cation from  ten  ( in  addition  to  general  edu- 
cation sources),  prevocation  and  skill  train- 
ing from  ten,  and  work  experience  from  five. 
On-the-job  training  can  be  subsidized  from 
five  programs  and  supportive  services  can 
be  funded  from  nine  sources.  Income  main- 
tenance is  also  available  to  participants 
under  nine  programs.  The  eligibility  rules, 
application  procedures,  allocation  formulas, 
expiration  dates  and  contracting  arrange- 
ments vary  as  vridely  r.s  the  funding  sources." 
Dr.  Sar  Levltan,  also  from  the  Center  of 
Manpower  Policy  Studies,  describes  the  effect 
of  this  program  proliferation  and  multiplicity 
of  funding  on  the  Intended  beneficiaries  of 
the  programs  as  follows:  "the  fragmentation 
of  federally-supported  training  programs  as- 
sumes crucial  significance  when  the  impact 
upon  clientele  is  considered.  Largely  hap- 
hazard circumstances  determine  now 
whether  a  youth  Is  assigned  to  a  Job  corps, 
neighborhood  youth  corps,  or  a  manpower 
development  training  course.  The  rationale 
program  would  require  establishment  of  co- 
ordinated criteria  which  would  help  decide  to 
which  program  a  youth  be  assigned,  how  he 
Is  to  advance  from  one  training  program  to 
another,  and  the  'Compensation  he  Is  to  re- 
ceive under  each.  Similar  confusion  prevails 
in  the  training  of  adults." 

Even  worse,  Mr.  President,  is  the  lack  of 
coordination  between  the  training  programs 
and  available  Jobs.  The  McCone  Commission 
In  discussing  this  aspect  states  "Finally, 
there  Is  an  apparent  lack  of  coordination 
between  many  of  the  training  programs  and 
the  Job  opportunities.  All  too  often  a  youth 
in  the  south  central  area  goes  through  train- 
ing, acquires  the  necessary  skill  to  fill  a  Job 
only  to  find  that  no  Job  awaits  him.  'The 
results  are  disastrous,  ("Train  for  what?"  he 
says  to  his  friends.) " 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  California  has 
attempted  to  put  together  the  various  man- 
power programs  in  a  logical,  coordinated 
manner.  In  California  a  package  of  bipartisan 
measures  designed  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of    the    disadvantaged    in    an    imaginative 


manner  has  been  introduced  and  passed  by 
the  California  Legislature  and  signed  into 
law  by  Governor  Reagan.  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  bipartisan  nature  of  this  effort.  Some 
have  remarked  that  cooperation  by  the  two 
political  parties  in  California  in  this  an 
election  year  was  anything  short  of  a 
"miracle."  Personally,  I  attribute  this  meet- 
ing of  the  minds  to  the  realization  of  the 
Importance  of  the  problems  confronting  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Country  and  a  determination 
by  the  State  Legislature  and  Executive 
branches  to  shape  programs  to  match  the  di- 
mension of  the  problems.  The  State  rightly 
has  placed  the  problems  of  the  people  before 
politics  of  the  parties.  The  effort  Is  strongly 
supported  by  Governor  Reagan  and  Lt.  Gov- 
ernor Finch,  and  it  is  also  strongly  en- 
dorsed by  the  Democratic  speaker  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Assembly.  Jesse  Unruh,  as  well  as  the 
Minority  Leader  In  the  Assembly,  Robert 
Monagan 

One  of  the  bills.  Assembly  Bill  1463,  which 
was  introduced  by  Speaker  Unruh,  creates  a 
new  State  Department  of  Human  Resources 
and  Development  to  coordinate  the  programs 
aimed  at  the  disadvantaged  in  the  State  The 
State  hopes  to  provide  the  hardcore  unem- 
ployed virlth  "an  unbroken  sequence  of  serv- 
ices from  Intake  through  placement  in  a  job 
and  periodic  follow-up  and  evaluations"  so 
that  we  will  know  exactly  what  is  being  done 
and  what  progress  is  being  made.  The  intent 
of  my  amendment  is  to  break  the  barriers  of 
bureaucracy  that  tie  up  the  getting  of  needed 
services  to  our  people.  Presently,  as  I  Just 
outlined,  we  force  people  Into  existing  pro- 
grams. California  hopes  to  make  the  focus 
the  individual  and  tailor  programs  to  fit  the 
individual  for  employment  rather  than  force 
an  individual  into  a  program.  In  other  words, 
California  hopes  to  personalize  the  programs 
so  they  serve  the  needs  of  the  individuals 
rather  than  force  the  individual  to  conform 
to  the  program.  To  do  this,  a  new  civil  serv- 
ant, a  "Job  agent,"  would  be  created  and  as- 
signed the  task  of  securing  the  necessary 
training  needed  by  his  disadvantaged  unem- 
ployed client  in  order  to  make  him  employ- 
able. To  accomplish  this,  California  needs  a 
little  flexibility  in  the  use  of  highly  categori- 
cal federal  aid  funds.  The  utter  ridiculous- 
ness of  federal  restrictions  and  red  tape  was 
Illustrated  by  Mr.  Jack  Mlckie,  Director  of  the 
East  Bay  Skill  Center  In  Oakland  Mr  Mlckie 
told  our  Committee  that  if  federal  restric- 
tions and  red  tape  were  removed  and  greater 
flexibility  were  given  to  the  center  they  could 
train  ■'30  percent  more  trainees  with  the 
same  amount  of  money  and  do  a  better  Job. 
if  they  will  Just  let  us  do  It" 

Yet,  in  attempting  to  enact  these  creative 
State  programs,  the  categorical  nature  of  the 
federal  programs,  the  restrictions  and  regu- 
lations of  federal  laws  and  the  lack  of  coop- 
eration by  some  federal  officials  have  pre- 
sented serious  obstacles  to  this  creative  State 
effort.  It  certainly  Is  a  blow  to  healthy  fed- 
eral-state relations  and  a  sorry  day  indeed 
when  a  state  government  is  prevented  from 
embarking  on  a  new  course  because  it  is 
straltjacketed  by  federal  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

On  July  15.  in  a  Senate  Floor  statement.  I 
outlined  in  detail  the  difficulties  that  Cali- 
fornia has  faced  in  trying  to  move  ahead 
with  its  programs.  I  am  pleased  that  since 
then  there  are  indications  that  the  federal 
government  has  decided  to  cooperate  more 
I  hope  this  cooperative  spirit  continues. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism regarding  the  states.  I  realize  that  all 
the  criticism  is  not  without  justification. 
Yet,  I  also  know  that  all  the  brain  power  in 
this  country  Is  not  centralized  In  Washing- 
ton. This  nation  is  too  vast,  its  problems  so 
different  that  instant  canned  solutions  can- 
not be  packaged  In  Washington  to  adequately 
deal  with  all  the  problems  of  each  state.  So, 
Mr.  President,  If  we  want  to  see  our  federal 
system  work,  and  if  we  want  to  have  the 
states  assume  their  rightful  and  responsible 
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place  as  envisioned  by  our  forefathers,  then 
we  must  allow  creative  states,  who  are  willing 
to  face  up  to  their  responsibilities,  to  do  so. 

California  has  attempted  to  coordinate  ita 
manpower  programs.  I  contend  such  an  effort 
should  be  applauded  and  encouraged.  My 
amendment  would  give  a  federal  green  light 
to  this  and  other  constructive  state  efforts.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  my  amendment  and 
thus  give  California  and  other  states  encour- 
agement and  Congressional  approval  to  get 
on  with  the  important  business  of  tackling 
and  solving  tough  domestic  problems  facing 
us  as  a  Nation.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment.  I  ask  unanlmoiu  consent  that 
selected  statements  and  correspondence  be 
printed  In  full  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

Prom  thk  Oftices  or  Assembly  Spkakxb 
Jessx  Unrvh  and  Assembly  Mimouty 
Leadeb  Bob  Monagan 

Leading  California  Republicans  and  Demo- 
cats  have  Joined  to  support  an  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  introduced  by  U.S.  Senator 
George  Murphy. 

Assembly  Minority  Leader  Bob  Monagan 
will  today  ask  permission  to  introduce  a  joint 
resolution,  ec-authored  by  S{>eaker  Jesse 
UnrtUi.  seeding  congressional  approval  of  the 
amendment  which  he  said,  "will  do  much  to 
Increase  the  impact  of  a  bipartisan  Job  train- 
ing and  development  program  now  before 
the  legislature." 

The  resolution  would  add  a  new  MDTA 
Title  to  allow  state  governments  greater 
latitude  In  providing  services  to  the  unem- 
ployed. The  proposed  changes  would : 

Make  federal  matching  funds  available  to 
the  states  for  job  training,  placement,  and 
related  services. 

Give  states  the  flexibility  to  establish  new 
programs  in  the  fleld. 

In  addition  to  urging  approval  of  the 
MDTA  amendment,  the  resolution  calls  on 
President  Johnson  to  direct  his  cabinet  to 
work  with  the  state  in  Implementing  the 
bipartisan  "Job"  package 

Monagan  praised  Senator  Murphy  for  his 
efforts  to  alleviate  federal  restrictions  which 
would  hamper  the  California  program:  "The 
Senator  has  worked  with  us  every  Inch  of 
the  way."  said  Monagan.  "If  we  are  able  to 
revitalize  manpower  programs  this  year,  he 
win  deserve  a  large  share  of  the  credit." 

Unruh  stated:  "A  lot  of  people  have  paid 
lip-service  to  the  concept  to  'creative  federal- 
ism', but  if  Senator  Murphy's  amendment  Is 
approved  we  may  yet  see  the  words  become 
reality,   at   least   in   this   one   critical   area  " 

[Prom   the   Ridder  publloatlons.  Sept.    14. 
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How  To  Thwabt  CBEAxrvrTY 

(By  Baxter  Omohundro) 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  among  federal 
functionaries  that  the  bureaucratic  war- 
rens of  the  Nation's  Capital  are  fountains  of 
governmental  wisdom  which  flow  to  nourish 
hinterlands  barren  of  imagination. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  Labor  Department's 
recent  opposition  to  a  manpower  training 
program  proposed  on  a  bipartisan  basis  in 
California  which  has  received  enthusiastic 
interest  throughout  the  nation. 

The  California  program  basically  would 
use  its  allotment  of  federal  manpower  and 
development  training  funds  for  a  more  com- 
prehensive program  to  insure  maximum 
beneflt  to  the  trainees  and  efficiency  of  op- 
eration. 

The  program  calls  for  the  creation  of  state- 
level  'Job  agenu, "  who  would  oversee  a  sys- 
tem that  would  And  the  Jobless,  arrange  for 
remedial  education  as  necessary,  provide  job- 
related  health  and  social  services,  and  follow 
the  trainees  through  vocational  instruction 
and  Job  placement. 

In  other  words,  the  California  program 
would    be    a   street-to-workbench    structure 


designed  to  prevent  some  of  the  drop-outs 
from  the  largely  single-phase  federal  Job 
training  programs. 

Amazingly,  the  Imaginative  California  pro- 
gram ran  into  the  opposition  of  a  group  of 
upper-level  bureaucrats  at  the  Labor  De- 
partment. 

One  of  these.  Employment  Security  Admin- 
istrator Robert  C  Goodwin,  protested  that 
the  California  idea  did  not  conform  to  the 
federal  program  and  hinted  that  the  state 
might  lose  over  $600  million  In  federal  train- 
ing funds  if  it  put  Its  program  into  effect. 

This  attitude  was  attacked  by  the  principal 
backers  of  the  California  program,  including 
Assembly  Speaker  Jesse  Unruh.  Minority 
Leader  Robert  Monagan  and  Sen.  George 
Murphy.  R-Callf. 

Murphy  decried  the  department's  seeming 
inability  to  work  with  the  state  in  effecting 
a  viable  "creative  federalism." 

Unruh.  Monagan  and  others  appealed  to 
Labor  Secretary  Willard  Wlrtz.  and  by  late 
last  week  there  were  Indications  that  the 
Labor  Department  attitude  was  softening 
and  that  the  program  may  have  a  friendlier 
reception  there. 

But  that  It  happened  at  all  is  regretable 
and  is  reminiscent  of  the  Health.  Eklucation 
&  Welfare  Department's  handling  of  a  Cali- 
fornia request  to  implement  Its  more  strict 
regulations  against  auto  fume  emission.  It 
took  nearly  nine  months  for  the  state  to  get 
this  decision  on  existing  regulations  and  now 
it  must  come  back  to  get  an  exemption  for 
newly  enacted  rules. 

It  long  has  been  fashionable  and  usually 
Justifiable  to  accuse  the  statehouses  of  being 
unimaginative  and  unresponsive  to  human 
needs.  Tet  Improvement  Is  likely  to  be  slow 
If  their  efforts  to  better  serve  the  people  are 
thwarted  in  Washington. 

Assembly.  Calitoknia  Lecislatuiik, 
Sacramento.  Calif..  September  16.  1968. 
Hon.   George  Mttrphy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Murphy:  The  purpose  of 
this  letter  is  to  add  my  strong  endorsement 
to  those  you  have  already  received  in  support 
of  your  Amendment  No.  884  to  S.  2938.  this 
year's  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  bin.  As  you  know,  California  has  re- 
cently enacted  into  law  a  comprehensive  re- 
structuring of  this  State's  plan  of  services 
for  the  hard-core  unemployed.  The  biparti- 
san spirit  in  which  this  six-bill  package  was 
enacted  Indicates  the  urgency  with  which 
leaders  of  both  parties  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture view  this  problem. 

The  principal  bill  in  this  effort.  Assembly 
Bill  1463  which  I  authored  with  Minority 
Leader  Bob  Monagan.  abollahea  the  Califor- 
nia Department  of  Employment,  replacing 
that  agency  with  a  Department  of  Human 
Resources  Development  which  for  the  first 
time  ties  the  various  state  and  federal  funds 
received  for  Job  training  and  development 
into  one  centrally  administered  agency.  You 
are  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  we  encoun- 
tered when  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
was  unwilling  to  see  California  develop  this 
new  innovative  program. 

Amendment  No.  884  to  the  MJ3.T.A.  bill 
will  allow  California  the  needed  flexibility  to 
fully  Implement  our  newly  passed  legisla- 
tion. Without  this  amendment  our  new  De- 
partment of  Human  Resources  Development 
will  be  a  mere  shell,  unsupported  by  the  fed- 
eral funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  bold 
new  programs  proposed  in  AB  1463.  Your 
amendment  will  add  a  new  title  to  the 
MJ3.T.A..  allowing  California  and  any  other 
state  wishing  to  Innovate  In  this  fleld  to 
match  federal  funds  for  the  purpose  of  using 
them  in  ways  now  prohibited  by  federal  law. 
Enactment  of  this  new  title  will  In  no  way 
detract  from  present  MX>.T.A.  programs  in 
California  which  operate  effectively.  The 
amendment's  requirement  for  state  matching 


will  Insure  that  no  state  will  use  these  funds 
frivolously  or  unwisely. 

As  you  know,  the  California  Legislature  Is 
unanimously  on  record  In  support  of  Amend- 
ment No.  884  to  S.  2938.  through  the  passage 
of  a  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
adopt  the  amendment  ( Assembly  Joint  Res- 
olution 45  K  I  wish  to  add  my  personal  sup- 
port to  this  amendment  which  I  believe  can 
point  the  way  toward  new  and  lasting  solu- 
tions to  the  most  serious  problem  of  chronic, 
hard-core  unemployment  facing  our  State 
and  the  nation. 
Sincerely, 

Jesse  M.  Unrwh, 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 

Statement  or  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan 

Governor  Ronald  Reagan  announced  today 
he  has  signed  the  final  three  bills  of  an 
administration-backed  bi-partisan  legislative 
program  designed  to  enable  the  state  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  the  problems  of  Job 
training  and  development  in  economically 
disadvantaged  areas. 

The  three  measures  include: 

Establishment  of  regional  California  Job 
Development  Corporations  (AB-109.  Camp- 
bell). 

Formation  of  a  Pooled  Money  Investment 
Fund  ( AB-I777.  Monagan) . 

Creation  of  a  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources Development  (AB-1463.  Unruh) . 

Three  other  bills  In  the  bi-partisan  pack- 
age, signed  earlier  by  the  governor.  Included: 

Creation  of  a  Small  Business  Assistance 
Program  ( AB-1406,  Unruh) . 

A  Tax  Incentive  for  Job  Training  ( AB-1966, 
Veneman) . 

Elimination  of  Discrimination  In  Appren- 
ticeship Programs  ( AB-1464,  Ralph) . 

Governor  Reagan  noted  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  strongly  supported  the  program 
package  from  its  very  Inception.  He  expressed 
"deep  satisfaction  that  the  legislation 
achieved  such  strong  bi-partisan  support" 
and  p>ointed  to  this  cooperation  as  "an 
example  of  the  kind  of  constructive  leader- 
ship which  can  help  solve  many  of  our  state's 
pressing  problems. 

"One  of  the  major  tasks  which  confronts 
us."  he  said.  "Is  the  need  to  provide  meaning- 
ful Jobs  for  our  thousands  of  unemployed 
citizens. 

"The  legislation  contained  in  this  package 
clearly  reflects  a  growing  awareness  that 
government — while  taking  the  lead — cannot 
slnglehandedly  correct  all  the  Ills  that  beset 
our  society. 

"Indeed,  the  legislation  closely  Involves 
the  private  sector  In  seeking  to  assist  the 
disadvantaged  and  unemployed  by  first  train- 
ing them  and  then  helping  them  to  find 
Jobs,"  the  governor  said. 

Statement  op  Lt.  Gov.  Robert  H.  Pinch  and 
Assembly  Minority  Leader  Bob  Monagan 

Lieutenant  Governor  Robert  H.  Finch. 
Chairman  of  the  California  Job  Training  and 
Placement  Council,  and  Assembly  Minority 
Leader  Bob  Monagan  today  hailed  final 
passage  of  the  bi-partisan  Job  development 
and  training  package  as  a  "landmark  first 
step  for  California  and  the  nation." 

Finch  and  Monagan,  In  a  Joint  statement 
said: 

"Final  passage  of  the  bi-partisan  Job  de- 
velopment and  training  package  is  a  land- 
mark first  step  for  California  and  the  nation 
In  developing  a  total  program  to  deal  realis- 
tically with  the  problems  of  the  chronically 
unemployed. 

"This  Is  the  product  of  18  months  coop- 
erative effort  between  the  California  Job 
Training  and  Placement  Council,  working  in 
full  cooperation  with  the  Legislature,  break- 
ing bonds  of  partisanship  to  find  solutions  to 
one  of  our  most  pressing  urban  problems. 

"This  package  focuses  the  total  resources 
of   the  community  on  the  problem  of  job 
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development  and  training  In  'economically 
disadvantaged  areas'."  Its  goal  is  to: 

Make  capital  and  management  assistance 
available  for  economic  development  of  these 
areas:  (AB  109-Campbell  and  AB  104-Unruh) 

Assure  that  training  is  available  for  people 
to  adequately  fill  these  Jobs;  (AB  1463- 
Unruh) 

Make  available  tax  incentives  for  busi- 
nesses for  hire  the  disadvantaged;  (AB  1966- 
Veneman) 

Provide  Incentives  for  financial  Institutions 
to  participate  in  this  program  through 
placement  of  state  surplus  money  in  banks 
which  make  these  loans;  (AB  1777- 
Monagan ) 

Tighten  up  laws  against  discrimination  In 
apprenticeship    programs.    (AB   1464-Ralph) 

A  key  element  of  this  package,  the  CAL- 
JOB  program  (AB  109-Campbell)  sets  up  a 
flexible  non-governmental  vehicle,  the  CAL- 
JOB  Corporation,  to  give  minority  group 
members  a  chance  to  achieve  the  rewards  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  through  business 
ownership,  management  and  job  oppor- 
tunity. Regional  CAL-JOB  corporations  will 
provide  a  means  for  creative  interaction  be- 
tween representatives  of  financial  and  busi- 
ness organizations,  local  government,  and 
leaders  of  the  economically  disadvantaged 
community  to  work  together  with  support 
from  the  state  to  develop  jobs  and  businesses. 

"A  major  effort  will  be  made  through  AB 
1463  to  reorganize  existing  fragmented  Job 
training  and  placement  programs  into  a  sin- 
gle unified  system — a  Department  of  Human 
Resources  Development — to  make  the  full 
range  of  services  necessary  to  employment 
available  on  an  Individualized  basis  under 
one  roof.  This  new  Department  recommended 
In  Governor  Reagan's  reorganization  plan, 
would  include  a  new  separate  division  of  Job 
Training  and  Development  to  develop  and 
supervise  new  methods  to  reach  and  effec- 
tively deal  with  problems  of  the  hard-core 
unemployed.  This  Imaginative  step  taken  by 
California  to  revamp  Its  training  programs  Is 
an  example  of  state  innovation  and  experi- 
mentation which  has  at  times  been  met  with 
less  than  full  cooperation  from  certain  fed- 
eral officials  In  the  US.  Department  of  Labor, 
some  of  whom  resented  our  Independent  ef- 
forts and  attempted  to  hide  behind  fabri- 
cated federal  'conformity  Issues'  to  threaten 
California  with  possible  loss  of  federal  funds 
If  this  program  was  adopted.  Fortunately, 
these  problems  have  been  worked  out  with 
the  help  and  support  of  Senator  George  Mur- 
phy In  Washington,  and  Senator  Richard  Dol- 
wlg.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Governmental 
Efficiency  Committee  who  prevailed  on  fed- 
eral officials  to  work  with  us  to  Iron  out  these 
federal  Issues." 

We  applaud  final  passage  of  this  bi-parti- 
san program  as  a  major  step  away  from  the 
dole  welfare  programs  of  the  1930"s  which  are 
no  longer  relevant  to  the  crises  of  modern 
America  and  a  step  toward  "self-help"  and 
full  Involvement  of  the  Independent  and  pri- 
vate sectors  of  our  state  In  solving  our  critical 
urban  problems.  (Attached  are  summaries  of 
the  bills.) 

bipartisan  job  development  and  training 
package — summary 
Preface 
These  bipartisan  bills,  which  represent  the 
most  comprehensive  effort  developed  by  any 
state  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  job  train- 
ing  and   development   in   economically   dis- 
advantaged areas,  are  supported  by  Governor 
Reagan,  Lieutenant  Governor  Finch  as  well 
as  legislative  leaders  of  both  parties. 

AB  109 — (Campbell) — California  Job 
Development  Corporation  law 

This  bill  authorizes  the  creation  of  re- 
gional non-profit  California  Job  Development 
Corporations  to  provide  loan  capital  and 
management  assistance  to  create  small  busi- 


ness opportunities  and  create  Jobs  in  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  areas. 
It  would: 

1.  Set  up  a  State  Executive  Board  to  set 
guidelines  for  the  operation  of  regional 
corporations. 

2.  Provide  that  members  (financial  Insti- 
tutions, businesses,  non-profit  corporations) 
commit  loan  capital  or  other  resources  to  the 
corporation   as  a  condition  of  membership. 

3.  Provide  $1  million  for  "start-up"  loans 
for  regional  corporations  and  for  regional 
guarantee  funds  to  back  up  loans. 

4.  Require  that  persons  who  receive  small 
business  loans  maintain  a  consulting  rela- 
tionship with  the  corporation  for  two  years, 
to  avoid  business  failures. 

AB    1463 — {Unruh)    Creates   Department   of 
Human  Resources  Development 

This  measure: 

1.  Fixes  responsibility  for  the  delivery  of 
services  to  the  chronically  unemployed,  by 
establishing  a  single  agency  ( the  Department 
of  Human  Resources  Development)  to  pro- 
vide a  full-range  of  needed  services  to  the 
hard-core  unemployed  on  an  Individualized 
basis. 

2.  Creates  a  new  kind  of  civil  servant — a 
"Job  agent"— who  is  held  responsible  for 
getting  the  necessary  services  to  each  client 
and  following  through  until  his  client  is  on 
a  Job.  The  Job  agent  develops  a  "plan"  for 
each  client  and  a  timetable  for  providing 
those  services.  He  may  contract  with  public 
or  private  agencies  in  providing  these  serv- 
ices, be  they  education  or  vocational  train- 
ing, medical  services  or  housing  for  the 
client. 

3.  Consolidates  a  number  of  existing  state 
agencies  dealing  with  employment  and  pov- 
erty problems  Into  the  new  agency.  Includ- 
ing the  Department  of  Employment,  the 
Multi-Service  Center  program,  and  the  State 
Anti-Poverty  Office.  The  several  scattered 
funds  supporting  these  programs  are  con- 
solidated within  one  "Manpower  Develop- 
ment Fund". 

4.  Designates  target  areas  within  the  state 
with  the  most  serious  unemployment  prob- 
lems and  requires  the  department  to  focus 
its  prime  attention  on  those  areas  and  their 
unemployed  residents. 

AB  1777 — (Afonagan)   Pooled  money 
Investment  fund 

This  bill  would: 

1.  Provide  an  incentive  for  banks  to  make 
high  risk  loana  In  urban  poverty  areas  as 
members  of  a  California  Job  Development 
Corporation. 

2.  Permit  the  Pooled  Money  Investment 
Board,  consisting  of  the  State  Controller, 
Treasurer,  and  Finance  Director,  to  Increase 
the  amount  of  state  surplus  money  avail- 
able for  time  deposits  and  place  the  money 
In  banks  which  are  members  of  CAL-JOB 
corporations  and  have  made  loans  to  such  a 
corporation  or  to  corporation-approved  bor- 
rowers. 

3.  Declare  the  intent  of  the  Legislature 
that  the  Pooled  Money  Investment  Board 
give  due  regard  to  assisting  such  efforts  as  the 
CAL-JOB  program  established  by  AB  109  In 
administering  Its  investment  program. 

It  is  anticipated  that  utilization  of  re- 
serve funds  to  provide  Incentives  could  also 
bolster  the  entire  state  economy,  as  any  new 
money  made  available  to  banks  would  be 
used  and  reused,  having  a  "multiplier  ef- 
fect" of  roughly  two  and  one-half  times  the 
amount  deposited. 

AB  1046 — (Unruh)  Small  Business  Assistance 
program  law 

This  bill: 

1.  Creates  a  two-year  pilot  program,  to  be 
administered  through  the  CAL-JOB  Execu- 
tive Board  formed  by  AB  109.  whereby  the 
state  will  contract  with  private  non-profit 
associations  to  provide  technical  business  as- 
sistance to  small  businessmen  who  live  In  and 


desire   to  locate   their   enterprises  In  speci- 
fied disadvantaged  urban  areas. 

2.  The  bill  appropriates  $150,000  and  re- 
quires the  CAL-JOB  Executive  Board  to  re- 
port to  the  1970  Legislature  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program. 

AB  1966 — (Veneman)    tax  incentive  for  job 
training 

This  bill  would: 

1.  Provide  a  tax  Incentive  on  a  two  year 
pilot  basis  for  employers  to  hire  long-term 
unemployed  persons,  with  priority  to  recip- 
ients of  public  assistance.  It  Is  limited  to 
2.500  certified  trainees  per  year  or  a  rev- 
enue loss  of  no  more  than  $300,000  per  year. 

2.  Permit  an  employer  to  deduct  from  his 
gross  Income  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent 
of  the  training  costs  and  wages  paid  an  ap- 
proved trainee,  providing  the  term  of  em- 
ployment is  at  least  six  months.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  resulting  loss  of  tax  revenue 
to  the  state  would  be  offset  by  savings  In 
public  assistance  expenditures  on  a  minimum 
three  to  one  dollar  ratio.  Employers  would 
realize  a  tax  saving  up  to  seven  percent  of 
wages  and  training  costs  expended.  This 
should  encourage  small  and  medium  size  em- 
ployers, who  account  for  most  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia labor  force,  to  piU-tlcipate  in  training 
unskilled  and  unemployable  workers. 

3.  Protect  against  potential  abuse  by  pro- 
viding that  both  the  employer  and  trainee 
would  have  to  be  certified  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Agency  be- 
fore the  tax  incentive  could  be  claimed. 

4.  Appropriates  $50,000  for  administrative 
costs. 

AB  1464 — {Ralph)  Elimination  of  discrimina- 
tion tn  apprenticeship  programs 
This  bill  requires  the  Joint  Apprentice- 
ship Council,  which  sets  guidelines  for  ap- 
prenticeship programs,  to  insure  that  selec- 
tion procedures  are  Impartially  administered 
without  discrimination.  It  requires  that  com- 
plaints alleging  discrimination  be  filed  with 
the  Pair  Employment  Practices  Commission, 
but  that  the  Division  of  Apprenticeship 
Standards  Investigate  the  complaint,  holding 
at  least  one  open  hearing  and  act  upon  it 
within  60  days.  Cases  may  be  reassigned  to 
ITEPC  upon  their  request  at  which  time  they 
would  act  upon  It  within  30  days. 

Statement  or  Jesse  M,  Unruh.  Speaker  op 
the  Assembi  y.  State  of  California 

Assembly  Speaker  Jesse  M.  Unruh  today 
complimented  Governor  Reagan  for  signing 
into  law  Assembly  BUI  1463.  the  key  measure 
In  the  bipartisan  "Job  package"  authored 
during  the  1968  Session  by  Unruh  and  other 
key  Republican   and   Democratic   legislators. 

"The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  for 
the  first  time  consolidate  into  a  single  state 
agency  the  more  than  twenty  different  Job 
training  and  placement  programs  financed 
by  the  state  and  federal  governments,  and 
will  direct  the  principal  use  of  these  funds 
toward  finding  Jobs  for  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed." Unruh  said. 

"The  Governor  has  also  approved  five  other 
bills  in  this  package,  providing  tax  incen- 
tives to  private  employers  who  put  the  chron- 
ically unemployed  to  work,  making  finan- 
cial aid  available  to  small  businessmen  who 
will  locate  their  businesses  In  the  ghetto, 
and  wiping  out  the  last  vestiges  of  discrimi- 
nation in  state-admlntstered  apprenticeship 
training  programs. 

"Governor  Reagan  Is  to  be  commended  for 
his  action  in  approving  these  bills.  Their 
enactment  marks  the  first  concrete  step  by 
any  state  government  in  the  country  to  deal 
meaningfully  with  the  crucial  problem  of 
hard-core  unemployment.  The  bipartisan 
fashion  In  which  these  measures  gained  leg- 
islative and  executive  approval  Indicates  that 
the  1968  Legislature  did  not  allow  Itself  to 
become  totally  embroiled  in  partisan  bicker- 
ing. 
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"The  key  meaaure  tn  thU  package.  AB  1463 
which  I  authored,  establlahes  a  Department 
of  Human  Reaourcea  DeTelopment.  abolish- 
ing the  present  State  Department  of  Bm- 
ployment.  Within  thla  new  agency — to  be 
created  no  later  than  January  1.  1970 — will 
be  Included  the  state  anti-poverty  office,  the 
multi-service  centers,  all  training  and  place- 
ment activities  of  the  federal  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  adult  education 
programs  dealing  with  Job  placement.  Joint 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs  and  nu- 
merous other  activities  which  are  now  spread 
among  a  number  of  state  agencies. 

"The  bin  also  creates  a  new  category  of 
civil  servant — the  'Job  agent'  It  will  be  his 
task  to  develop  an  employment  plan  for  each 
of  the  nearly  400.000  hard-core  unemployed 
persons  In  the  State,  see  to  It  his  client  Is 
properly  educated  and  trained  with  a  Job 
skill,  that  he  Is  placed  In  gainful  employ- 
ment and  remains  on  that  Job  for  at  least 
18  months.  Only  then  will  the  'Job  agent's' 
task  be  completed  with  respect  to  that  client. 

"Through  the  'Job  agent'  concept  we  hope 
to  make  our  empl03rment  service  people- 
oriented  rather  than  program -oriented.  This 
new  agency  will  deal  with  the  chronically 
unemplc^ad  as  Individuals,  rather  than 
macely  a»-numbers  on  a  computer  card. 

"AB  1463  also  consolidates  the  several  state 
and  federal  funds  available  for  Job  training 
and  placement  In  a  new  'Manpower  Devel- 
opment Fund",  so  that  these  funds  may  be 
used  more  flexibly  and  programs  may  be 
oriented  to  the  individual  client's  needk." 
the  Speaker  said. 

"Now  that  California  has  acted,  through 
the  cooperation  of  both  political  parties  and 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches,  it  Is 
up  to  the  federal  government  to  modify  Its 
laws  and  rules  and  regulations  to  allow  us 
the  flexibility  needed  to  make  this  new  ex- 
periment work.  The  Legislature  Is  on  record 
as  favoring  the  adoption  by  Congress  at  this 
session  of  an  amendment  to  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  to  allow  the 
states  greater  flexibily  In  the  use  of  MDTA 
funds.  I  ask  the  Congress  to  act  favorably 
on  our  request  In  order  to  expedite  the  suc- 
cess of  this  new  California  approach  to  our 
serious  unemployment  problems  ' 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Vermont.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Emplosnnent,  Manpower,  and  Poverty 
could  not  be  here  today,  but  he  endorses 
the  proposal  as  one  which  will  encoui^ge 
State  initiative  and  help  meet  local  ex- 
perience and  needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague.  Mr.  Ooodill.  and  my- 
self. I  send  an  amendment  to  tht  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  9.  line  23.  Insert  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following : 

Sec.  8  Section  331  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  is 
amended  by  renumbering  the  existing  pro- 
visions (a)  and  by  adding  new  subsection  (b) 
as  follows : 

■  '(b)  In  making  arrangemenu  for  Instttu- 
tionai  training  financed  in  whole  or  In  part 
with  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  title  I. 
and  title  II.  parts  A.  B.  C.  and  D  of  this  Act 
Including  but  not  limited  to  basic  education, 
employabllity  and  communications  ski)  is. 
prevocatlonal  training,  vocational  and  tech- 
nical programs,  and  supplementary  or  related 
Instruction  for  on-the-job  training  whether 


conducted  at  the  Job  site  or  elsewhere,  prior- 
ity shall  be  given  to  the  use  of  skills  centers 
as  esublished  under  ^he  authority  of  this 
section'" 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  all  the 
amendment  does  Is  to  give  priority  In 
respect  of  expenditures  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  to 
skills  centers,  of  which  there  are  about 
100  in  the  United  States.  These  centers 
seek  to  bring  under  one  roof  the  many 
skills  and  forms  of  education  which  are 
taught  under  the  manpower  develop- 
ment and  training  program. 

It  will  be  noted  by  Members  that  the 
report  discusses  that  question  and  points 
out  the  desirability  of  utilizing  the  cen- 
ters which  exist,  as  well  as  new  centers 
which  may  be  organized. 

This  section  for  the  first  time  defines 
the  definition  and  role  of  the  skill  cen- 
ter. It  also  expresses  the  intention  of 
Congress,  as  included  both  in  the  House 
and  Senate  committee  reports,  that  the 
skill  center  is  an  institution  which  is  of 
major  importance  in  meeting  the  goals 
of  MDTA.  At  the  same  time  the  amend- 
ment maintains  the  flexibility  of  the  bill 
by  avoiding  the  stipulation  of  a  par- 
ticular level  of  skill  center  oiseratlon. 
Under  this  amendment,  it  would  be  our 
intention  that  full  use  be  made  of  exist- 
ing skill  centers  before  duplicate  facili- 
ties be  established  to  perform  similar 
fimctions. 

This  concept  is  most  promising  for  the 
manpower  development  and  training 
program.  The  amendment  which  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk  is  one  proposed  in  the 
other  body  by  Representative  Steicer  of 
Wisconsin  and  passed  unanimously  in 
the  other  body.  We  imderstand  that  It 
will  be  entirely  acceptable  to  be  Included 
in  the  biU. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment.  It  is  a 
good  amendment.  It  expresses  the  view- 
point of  the  committee  in  support  of  skill 
centers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
Jon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendments,  as 
amended   were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
whether  I  could  have  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  in  order 
that  I  might  ask  a  question  relating  to 
section  2  of  the  bill,  which  adds  a  new 
section  106  to  MDTA  entitled  "Labor 
Market  Information  and  Job  Matching 
Program." 

The  first  sentence  in  subsection  (b) 
of  section  106.  appearing  on  the  bottom 
of  page  3  and  the  top  of  page  4  of  the 
bill,  reads  as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  develop  and 
publish  on  a  regular  basis  Information  on 
available  Job  oppcM-tunltiea  throughout  the 
United  States  on  a  National,  State,  local  or 
other  appropriate  basis,  for  use  in  public  and 
private  job  placement  and  related  activities 
and  In  connection  with  Job  matching  pro- 
conducted  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion. " 


President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rscoro  the 


testimony  on  this  subject  given  by  the 
Vermont  commissioner  of  employment 
security,  Mrs.  Stella  Hackel,  and  the  re- 
sponses made  by  Senator  Clark  and  my- 
self. This  exchange  appears  on  pages  679 
and  680  of  our  committee's  printed 
hearing  record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hackel.  Now  may  I  comment  on  ,s 
3349.  section  102.  which  relates  to  amend- 
ing the  MDT  Act.  section  106.  This  relate^ 
to  Job  vacancy  Information  program.  I  sup- 
port the  concept  of  an  excellent  job  agency 
Information  program  In  this  country,  to  be 
developed  and  established  by  the  Secret.<r\ 
but  I  think  it  should  be  made  clear  that  this 
section  relates  only  to  a  communication.^ 
system,  and  not  to  the  actual  performancp 
of  Job  placement  or  other  manpower  service-. 

Some  of  the  language  Is  unclear. 

In  addition.  I  think  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  this  system  should  be  carried  on- 
through  the  Bureau  of  Elmployment  Securlt- 
System,  which  presently  has  a  partial  match- 
ing and  electronic  data  system  for  matching 
workers  to  Jobs,  which  we  hope  will  be  Imple- 
mented within  the  next  few  years. 

To  me,  It  Is  foolish  to  have  a  duplicating 
costly  competing  system,  when  according  to 
our  report,  the  employment  security  system 
should  be  perfectly  adequate  and  certalnlv 
costly  enough  to  do  the  Job. 

Senator  Phouty.  Well,  Mrs.  Hackel,  from 
the  title  of  this  section,  "Job  Vacancy  and 
Labor  Supply  Information,"  Isn't  It  entlrelv 
clear  that  this  is  Intended  to  relate  only  to 
a  communications  system,  and  not  to  actual 
performance  of  Job  placement  and  other 
manpower  services? 

Mrs.  Hackel  I  would  certainly  hope  so. 
and  I  would  hope  that  Congress  would  make 
that  clear  In  the  history  of  this  legislation. 

Senator  Clark.  If  It  isn't  clear,  we  can  put 
It  In  the  report. 

Senator  Prouty.  Well,  do  you  suggest  that 
the  present  electronic  data  processing  sys- 
tem now  being  implemented  in  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security  can  adequately  serve 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  without  the 
necessity  for  the  Secretary  to  establish  an- 
other system? 

Mrs.  Hackel.  Yes.  I  do.  It  is  now  In  a  pilot 
sUge  in  California  and  three  other  States- 
Michigan,  Utah,  and  Florida.  And  Its  design 
Is  to  match  Jobs  to  workers,  and  we  believe 
it  win  be  fully  Implemented  within  a  very 
short  period  of  time.  It  Is  exactly  the  same 
concept  and  purpose. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  It  has 
been,  and  remains  my  understanding 
that  section  106(b)  refers  to  a  system  of 
communications,  building  upon  and  uti- 
lizing the  existing  system  and  facilities  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  and  not  to  the  es- 
tablishment by  the  Department  of  Labor 
of  a  duplicative  system  of  employment 
ofBces. 

I  believe  this  also  embodies  the  under- 
standing of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  in  view  of  his  state- 
ment during  the  hearings  that  if  this 
was  not  clear,  we  would  put  it  in  the 
report.  Inadvertently,  however,  it  was 
not  Included  in  the  oommittee  report, 
and  I  would  appreciate  the  Senator's 
comments  on  this  point  for  purposes  of 
establishing  the  legislative  history  and 
the  intent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  before  he 
replies? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
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Mr  JAVTTS.  This  happens  to  be  an 
amendment  which  I  authored,  and  I 
want  to  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont and  I  are  together  on  it  before  we 
get  it  locked  into  the  bill.  c^„„t^,. 

I  agree  that  no  design,  as  the  Senator 
stated,  existed  to  set  up  a  new  system. 
But  I  would  not  wish  to  lock  in  the  de- 
partment exclusively  to  the  existing  sys- 
tem The  statement  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  is  to  utilize  the  existing 
system,  so  far  as  possible,  or  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  whatever  words  he  actually 
used  with  the  understanding  that  we  are 
not  thereby  foreclosing  any  other  way  of 
trying  to  make  this  effective  if  it  should 
Drove  that  such  is  vital,  is  acceptable  to 
me  That  is  the  only  thing  I  have  to  say. 
Mr.   PROUTY.   I   think   the   Senator 
states  it  correctly.  j     *    „e  t 

Mr    MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  this  is  a  proposal  originally 
made  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
his  comments  on  it  are  significant.  I  am 
advised  that  this  was  the  intent  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  ClarkI  . 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator^ 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendments  to  be  proposed. 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  leading  of  the  bill.  ^  .     k» 

The  bill  (S.  2938>  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S    2938 
An  act  to  extend  expiring  Provisions   under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act   of   1962,   as   amended,    and  for   other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  section  104(al  of  the  Act  (labor  mo- 
bility DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  1  Is  amended 
bv  striking  out  "1968"  in  the  first  sentence 
of  such  section,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"1970*'' 

C)  Section  105  of  the  Act  (trainee  place- 
ment   ASSISTANCE     DEMONSTRATION     PROJECTS) 

IS  amended  by  striking  out  "1968'  in  the 
first  sentence  of  such  section,  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "1970"; 

,3)  section  251  of  the  Act  (Part  I>-£o«- 
REcnoNAL  INSTITUTIONS)  is  amended  by  Strik- 
ing out  "1969'  in  the  first  sentence  of  such 
section,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    1970  ; 

(4)  section  304(d)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
bv  striking  out  "1968"  and  •■^^^^"■^'}^^^:. 
sertlng   respectively   In    lieu    thereof      1969 

"*"( 5)  Sections  310(a)  and  310(b)  of  the  Act 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "1969"  wherever 
It    appears,    and    Inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

"1972** 

SBC  2  Section  106  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

•LABOR     MARKET    INFORMATION     AND     JOB 
MATCHING    PROGRAM 

"SEC  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
develop  a  comprehensive  system  of  labor 
market  Information  on  a  national.  State, 
local,  or  other  appropriate  basis,  including 
but  not  limited  to  information  regarding— 

■'(1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  impedi- 
ments to  the  maximum  development  of  in- 
dividual employment  potential  Including  the 
number  and  characteristics  of  all  persons 
requiring  manpower  services; 

"(2)    Job  opportunities  and  skill  require- 
ments: 


"(3)  labor  supply  m  various  skills; 
••(4)    occupational    outlook    and    employ- 
ment trends  In   various  occupations:   and 

••(5)  in  cooperation  and  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  secretary  of  Commerce 
economic  and  business  development  and 
location  trends. 

Information  collected  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  developed  and  made  available  In  a 
timely  fashion  In  order  to  meet  in  a  com- 
prehensive manner  the  needs  of  public  £md 
private  users.   Including  the   need  for  such 
information  In  recruitment,  counseling,  edu- 
cation, training,  placement.  Job  development 
and  other  appropriate  activities  under  this 
Act   and    under   the   Economic   Opportunll> 
Act    of    1964.    the    Social    Security    Act.    the 
Public    Works    and    Economic    Development 
Act  of  1965.  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act.  the  Vo- 
cational  Education   Act   of   1963.   the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act,  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966     and    other    relevant    Federal    statutes, 
"•(ij)   The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  develop 
and  publish  on  a  regular  basis  Information 
on    available    Job    opportunities    throughout 
the  United  States  on  a  National,  State,  local, 
or  other  appropriate  basis  for  use  In  publ  c 
and  private  Job  placement  and  related  activl- 
ties  and   In  connection  with  job  matching 
programs  conducted   pursuant   to  this  sub- 
section   The  Secretary  is  directed  to  develop 
and   establish   a   program   for   matching  the 
qualifications     of     unemployed,     underem- 
Dloved    and   low-income   persons   with   em- 
ployer  requirements   and    Job   opportunities 
on  a  National,  State,  local  or  other  appropri- 
ate basis.  Such  programs  shall  be  designed  to 
provide  a  quick  and  direct  means  of  com- 
munication   among    local    recruitment.    Job 
training  and  placement  agencies  and  organl- 
zaUons    and  between  such  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations  on    a   National.   State,   local,   or 
Sther  appropriate  basis,  with  a  view  to  the 
referral   and   placement  of   such   persons  In 
Jobs.  In  the  development  of  such  a  program, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  maximum  possible 
use  of  electronic  data  processing  and  tele- 
communication    systems     for    the    storage, 
retrieval,    and    communication    of    Job    and 
worker  information. 

•  (c)  A  report  on  the  activities  and  achieve- 
ments under  this  section  shall  be  Included 
in  the  report  required  under  section  107. 

••(d)  Not  less  than  2  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  In  any  fiscal  year  to  (larry 
out  titles  I.  II.  and  in  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  only  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section." 

SEC  3.  (a)  section  202(f)  of  the  Mani^wer 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  is 
amended  by  striking  •(i)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(J)" 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  231  oi 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  "'(l)"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(j)". 

SEC  4  Section  203(c)  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "at  a  rate 
not  in  excess  of  «20  a  week"  and  by  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  the  following;  "at  a  rate 
which  shall  not  exceed  the  average  weekly 
gross  unemployment  compensation  payment 
(including  allowances  for  dependents)  for  a 
week  of  total  unemployment  in  the  State 
making  such  payments  during  the  most  re- 
cent four-calendar-quarter  period  for  which 
such  data  are  available'". 

Sec  5  (a)  Section  203 ( a  I  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  is 
amend^  by  striking  out  "and  the  Virgin 
Islands"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  .  the 
Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trmt  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands". 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  231  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  InserUng  after  "pur- 
poses of  the  Act"  the  following:  "".  and  except 
that  the  State  agency  for  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  may  be  paid  up  to  100 
per  centum  of  such  costs". 


(c)  SecUon  308  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  Guam"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Ouam.  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  . 

sec  6.  Section  204(8)  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  be^O'e  V*>%Pf''°^„*' 
the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following. 
-Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall  not  re- 
fuse to  receive  for  consideration  any  appli- 
cation from  an  applicant  who  desires  to  con- 
duct a  training  program  under  this  part  . 

SEtn  Section  231  of  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  of  1962  Is  amended 
by  renumbering  the  existing  provisions   (a) 
and  by  adding  new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 
••(b)  In  making  arrangements  for  institu- 
tional training  financed  In  whole  or  In  part 
with  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  title  I. 
and  title  II.  parts  A.  B,  C,  and  D  of  this  Act, 
including  but  not  limited  to  basic  education, 
employabllity     and    communications    skills, 
prevocatlonal  training,  vocational  and  tech- 
nical programs,  and  supplementary  or  related 
instruction  for  on-the-job  training  whether 
conducted  at  the  Job  site  or  elsewhere,  prior- 
ity shall  be  given  to  the  use  of  skills  centers 
as  established  under  the  authority  of  this 
section." 

Sec.  8.  The  first  sentence  of  section  301 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  is  amended  by  adding  before  the 
period  a  comma  and  the  following:  "but  In 
no  event  shall  any  State  be  apportioned  less 
than  J750,000;  except  that  for  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa,  such 
amount  shall  be  $100,000  each". 

Sec  9  Section  301  of  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  of  1962  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "sixth  month"  In  the 
proviso  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■ninth  month".  (2)  by  striking  out  '30  days' 
m  such  proviso  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "15  days",  and  (3)  by  striking  out 
In  such  proviso  ".  except  that  the  require- 
ment for  prior  notice  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  reapportionment  made  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year". 

Sec  10  Section  301  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  »mmed  - 
atelv  after  "Sec.  301."  and  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

••(b)   Where  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and 
Health,    EducaUon,    and    Welfare    have    ap- 
proved  a  plan  submitted  by  a  State  council 
With  whom  they  have  an  ^^ement  under 
this  Act,  which  plan  may  be  submitted  un- 
der  a  comprehensive   area   manpower   plan- 
nlng  system  or  under  such  other  plann  ng 
requirements  as  the  Secretaries  may  specify. 
svSh  State  agency  shall  have  authority  to 
approve     (D     project    applications    for    an 
^ount  not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the 
funds  apportioned  to  such  State  under  the 
first  sen^^ce  of  section  301(a)  without  fur- 
ther  project  approval  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmr^'.  and   (2)   all  other  proJ«;t  applica- 
tions   which    conform    to   such    State    plan 
unless   either   of   the  Secretaries   disapprove 
such  project  applications  within  30  days  fol- 
lowing receipt  of  such  applications. 

Sec  U  The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  is  amended  by  »n««JtmK 
after  section  308  the  following  new  section. 


"TRAINING     AND     TECHNICAL     ASSISTANCE 

"SEC  309.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  respon- 
slblUUes  unde;  this  Act.  the  S«remy  ^ 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  H««'l"^; Jf  "*=^. 
tlon  and  Welfare  shall  provide  directly  or 
through  grants,  contracts,  or  other  arrange- 
ment^ training  for  specialized  or  o«»er  per- 
sonnel and  technical  assUtance  which  is 
S^  in  connection  with  the  programses- 
Ssled  under  this  Act  or  whUh  o^en^se 
pertains  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  JJI»n 
r(5a^t  the  Secretary  may  make  specla^  as- 
irgnmentTof  personnel  to  public  or  private 
SfenTles  iostiVutlons,  or  employers  to  carry 
^t^e  purposes  of  this  section;  but  no  such 
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special  aastgnment  shall  b«  for  a  period  of 
more  than  two  years. 

"(b)  Two  per  centum  of  the  suma  appro- 
prtated  In  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  titles 
I,  n.  and  III  of  this  Act  shall  be  available 
only  for  training  and  assistance  authorized 
by  this  section  " 

Sec.  12.  The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  title  as 
follows: 

•TITLE    IV— SEASONAL    UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY 

"S«c.  401.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  sea- 
sonal unemployment  represents  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  unemployment  In  the 
construction  Industry,  and  a  significant 
portion  of  all  unemployment,  that  seasonal 
unemployment  results  In  economic  hard- 
ship for  construction  employees,  employers, 
and  for  the  consumers  of  construction  serv- 
ices; that  such  unemplo5rment  constitutes 
unnecessary  and  wasteful  misuse  of  the 
Nation's  manpower  resources:  that  stabili- 
zation of  construction  operations  may  be 
expected  to  have  a  correspondingly  stabiliz- 
ing effect  on  construction  employment  and 
costs:  and  that  It  Is  highly  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  economy  as  a  whole, 
and"  manpower  policy  In  particular  that 
positive  and  expeditious  action  be  taken  by 
public  authorities  and  private  groups  to 
regularize  construction  employment. 

"(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  provide  for  the  conduct  of  a  study 
of  seasonality  In  the  construction  Industry, 
with  special  attention  to  Its  Implications  for 
national  manpower  policy. 

"Src.  402.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Jointly,  shall  study. 
Investigate,  conduct  research,  and  prepare 
a  report  containing  their  findings  and  recom- 
mendations concerning  means  to  achieve 
stabilization  of  employment  In  the  construc- 
tion Industry  and  the  dlmlnlshment  of  sea- 
sonality of  emplo3rment  In  such  Industry, 
with  special  attention  to  Its  Implications  for 
national  manpower  policy,  and  shall  trans- 
mit such  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  December  31,   1969. 

"Sec.  403.  Matters  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  after 
consultation  with  other  appro^late  officials 
of  Federal  agencies.  Including,  but  not  neces- 
sarily limited  to.  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  with  engi- 
neers, with  other  appropriate  officials  of  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Including,  but  not  necessarily 
limited  to.  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  with  engineers,  archi- 
tects, and  representatives  of  labor  and  man- 
agement In  the  construction  Industry,  shall 
consider,  shall  Include,  but  not  necessarily 
be  limited  to.  the  extent  to  which  s«*sonal 
unemployment  in  the  construction  Industry 
can  be  reduced  without  substantial  Increases 
In  construction  costs  by  means  such  as — 

"(a>  the  application  of  modern  techniques 
to  reduce  the  Influence  of  weather  on  con- 
struction activity: 

"(b)  the  resolution  of  technical  problems 
which  have  not  been  solved  by  existing  re- 
search and  development  activities: 

"(c)  possible  changes  In  contract  pro- 
cedures In  allocation  cycles:  and 

"(d)  Improved  planning  and  scheduling  of 
construction  projects." 

Sec.  13  The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 


"TITLE  V— SUPPLEMENTARY  STATE 

"STATEMENT    OF    FUmPOSX 

"Sec.  501.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  a  method  whereby  a  State  may  uti- 
lize Federal  matching  funds,  together  with 
Its  own  funds  for  the  purposes  of  supple- 
menting, coordinating  and  Improving  the  ef- 
fectiveness of,  or  correcting  imbalances 
among,  the  services  available  from  all  Fed- 
eral manpower  and  related  programs  seeking 
to  Improve  the  ability  of  disadvantaged  per- 
sons to  move  Into  productive  employn>ent. 

"AUTHOaiZATJON    FO«    GRANTS 

"Sec.  502.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (herein- 
after In  this  title  referred  to  as  the  Secretary) 
Is  authorized  to  grant  to  any  State  wtolch 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  403  an 
amount,  for  fiscal  years  1960  and  1970.  not  to 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  sup- 
plemental efforts  and  activities  undertaken 
by  a  State  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

"APPLICATIONS    AND    CONDITIONS 

"Sec.  503.  (at  Any  State  which  desires  a 
grant  under  this  title  shall  make  application 
to  the  Secretary  at  such  time.  In  such  man- 
ner, and  containing  or  accompanied  by  such 
Information  as  he  deems  reasonably  neces- 
sary. 

"(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  unless  the  Secretary 
finds  that — 

"(1)  after  consultation  with  said  State, 
the  effectiveness  of  Federal  manpower  and 
related  programs  seeking  to  move  disadvan- 
taged persons  Into  productive  employment 
within  such  State  can  be  facilitated  or  Im- 
proved by  additional  State  efforts  and  activi- 
ties: and 

"(2)  such  application  (A)  describes  bow 
such  additional  efforts  and  activities  will  be 
undertaken  In  support  of  existing  Federal 
programs,  (B)  demonstrates  that  such  efforts 
and  activities  are  not  Inconsistent  with  such 
State's  cooperative  area  manpower  planning 
system  plan.  (C)  demonstrates  that  such  ef- 
forts and  activities  will  contribute  to  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  (D) 
provides  assurances  that  the  State  will  pay 
the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such 
efforts  and  activities  under  this  title. 

"BTTLXS    AND    KEGtrLATIONS 

"Sec.  504.  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  under  this  title  as 
he  deems  necessary. 

"ADTHOaiZATION    OF    APPKOPEIATIONS 

"Sec.  505.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title." 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read; 
"A  bill  to  extend  expiring  provisions  un- 
der the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afiQxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  1411.  An  act  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  use  of  the  malls 
to  obtain  money  or  property  under  false 
representations,   and   for  other  purposes; 


HR  13844.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
leave  of  absence  for  Federal  employees  in 
connection  with  the  funerals  of  their  Im- 
mediate relatives  who  died  as  a  result  of 
wounds,  disease,  or  Injury  Incurred  while 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  in 
a  combat  zone;  and  to  provide  additional 
leave  for  Federal  employees  called  to  duty 
as  members  of  the  National  Guard  or  Armed 
Forces  Reserves: 

H.R.  17787.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  Padre  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  In  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

H.R  19136.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
overtime  and  standby  pay  to  certain  per- 
sonnel employed  In  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 


DUTY  ON  CERTAIN  NONMALLEABLE 
IRON  CASTINGS  AND  FABRICS  IN 
CHIEF  WEIGHT  OF  WOOL— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  653)  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  rate  of  duty  on 
certain  norunalleable  iron  castings.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  October  10.  1968.  pp.  30609- 
30610,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  bill  began  its  legislative  jour- 
ney as  a  measure  to  correct  an  unin- 
tended defect  in  the  tariff  treatment  of 
certain  nonmalleable  iron  castings.  In 
the  Senate  the  text  of  the  House  bill  was 
amended,  although  not  substantially, 
and  a  number  of  new  provisions  were 
added  to  the  bill. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  text  of  the  House  bill  were 
not  substantive.  They  just  carried  out 
the  objectives  sought  by  the  House  in  a 
more  simple  and  direct  manner  and  re- 
flected the  concessions  granted  similar 
Iron  castings  during  the  Kennedy  round 
which  was  concluded  after  this  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  last  spring.  The 
Senate  amendments  restored  the  3-per- 
cent tariff — it  had  been  inadvertently 
increased  to  11.5  percent  In  the  change- 
over to  a  new  tariff  structure  in  1963— 
which  formerly  applied  to  these  castings. 
They  also  provide  for  further  reductions 
through  1971,  at  which  time  the  tariff  on 
these  castings  will  be  permanently  fixed 
at  1.5  percent.  The  House  conferees 
agreed  to  these  amendments  without 
change. 

The  first  substantive  Senate  amend- 
ment dealt  with  a  tariff  loophole  under 
which  fabrics  blended  from  cheap,  re- 
used wool  and  silk,  rabbit  fur.  flax  or 
some  other  high-value  fiber  have  been 
able  to  completely  avoid  the  high  U.S. 
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tariff  on  woolens.  Congress  has  dealt  with         The  last  Senate  amendment  provided 
this  same  problem  on  a  piecemeal  basis    duty-free  treatment  for  a  mass  spectrom 


ever  since  1963.  There  have  been  several 
amendments  enacted  to  get  at  specific 
avoidance  practices,  but  each  time  one 
loophole  was  closed,  the  foreign  mer- 
chants and  their  lawyers  found  new  ways 
to  circumvent  the  law  and  avoid  the 
wool  tariffs  on  the  wool  fabrics  they  ex- 
ported to  this  country.  Finally,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  permanently  shut  off  the  avoid- 
ance potential  in  our  tariff  schedules,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  asked  the 
Tariff  Commission  for  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  wool  provisions  in  the  tariff 
schedules  could  be  amended.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  represented  one  of  the 
two  suggestions  contained  in  the  Tariff 
Commission  report.  Under  It,  the  wool 
schedules   are   amended  to   state   cate- 


eter  for  the  Utah  State  University,  a 
mass  spectrometer  for  the  Arizona  State 
University,  and  four  hydraulic  operating 
tables  for  the  Childiens'  Hospital,  New- 
ington.  Conn.  The  conferees  retained  the 
provision  with  respect  to  Utah  State 
University,  but  deleted  the  provisions 
with  respect  to  Arizona  State  University 
and  the  Newington  Childrens'  Hospital 
The  Department  of  Commerce  pointed 
out  that  information  available  to  them 
demonstrates  that  with  respect  to  the 
instrument  imported  by  Arizona  State 
University — 

A  domestically-produced  Instrument  of 
equivalent  scientific  value  was  available.  The 
Instrument  purchased  by  the  University  Is  a 
Model  CH-4B  Atlas  Werke  mass  spectrometer 
made    in    West    Germany.    The   University's 


ments  with  respect  to  pertinent  characteris- 
tics such  as  mass  range,  precision,  sensitivity 
and  scanning  speed.  In  the  matter  of  a  mass 
marker,  temperature-controlled  Hall-effect 
probes  operated  as  mass  markers  are  readily 
available  In  the  United  States  either  as  a 
separate  unit  or  Incorporated  In  a  mass 
spectrometer  at  the  customer's  request.  Other 
characteristics  of  the  foreign  Instrument 
such  as  those  relative  to  the  sample  Intro- 
ductory system  are  not  considered  pertinent 
in  determining  whether  the  foreign  and  do- 
mestic Instruments  are  of  equivalent  sci- 
entific value. 


gorically  that  any  fabric  In  chief  weight      performance  requirements  have  been  eval 
of  wool  will   be  dutiable  at  wool  rates,      uated  against  the  specifications  of  domesti 
notwithstanding     the     fact    that    some      cally-produced  instruments.  The  Model  21- 
other  fiber  included  in  the  fabric  may  be     iio  e  mass  spectrometer  manufactured  by 
tlie  component  of  chief  value.  This  in  ef-      Consolidated  Electrodynamlc  Corporation  of 
feet  orovides  an  exception  to  the  usual      Pasadena,    California   is   considered    capable 
rule  in  the  tariff  schedules  that  classl-      °^  '"'^^"ng  all  of  the  Unlversltys  requlre- 
flcation  Is  determined  by  reference  to 
chief  value.  The  Senate  amendment  also 
increased    the    rate    of     duty    on    the 
classifications  of  fabrics  of  special  con- 
struction—those which  are  coded,  filled 
or  laminated  with  rubber  or  plastics  or 
some  other  material.  The  higher  rates 
provided  by  this  feature  of  the  Senate 
amendment  reflect  the  wool  component 
In  the  fabric.  The  House  conferees  agreed 
to  this  Senate  amendment  with  a  single, 
minor  modification.  Under  this  modlfideT- 
tlon,  the  higher  wool  rates  will  not  apply 
to  a  fabric  valued  at  over  $2  a  pound 
which  contains  more  than  17  percent  by 
weight  of  wool,  but  the  chief  value  of 
which  is  silk.  Historically,  there  has  been 
a  fair  amount  of  legitimate  trade  in  a 
wool-silk  blended  fabric  and  the  con- 
ferees decided  that  the  loophole-closing 
provisions    of    the   Senate    amendment 
should  not  apply  to  this  sort  of  fabric. 

The    next   Senate    amendment   dealt 
with  a  situation  involving  alcoholic  bev- 
erages sold  for  export.  It  had  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  that  in  many 
border  States;  particularly  those  which 
dispense  alcoholic  beverages  sold  osten- 
.sibly  for  export  by  non-State  stores  were 
being  relmported  into  the  State  for  con- 
sumption without  payment  of  either  U.S. 
taxes  or  Uriffs  or  State  taxes.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  dealing  with  this  matter 
was  designed  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
States  were  empowered  under  the  21st 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  rea- 
sonably regulate  traffic  such  as  I  have 
described.  The  House  conferees  were  not 
unsympathetic  to  the  objective  sought  by 
the  Senate  amendment;   however  they 
felt  that  the  21st  amendment  gave  the 
States  all  the  authority  they  needed  to 
regulate  this  sort  of  trade.  The  Senate 
conferees  were  constrained  to  agree  that 
the  Senate  amendment  could  not  ex- 
pand on  the  discretion  granted  the  States 
under  that  constitutional  amendment. 
Since  the  House  conferees  were  unwill- 
ing to  include  in  the  bill  an  amendment 
which  had  virtually  no  legal  effect,  the 
Senate    conferees    reluctantly    receded, 
and  the  amendment  was  deleted  from  the 
bill. 


As  for  the  Utah  State  University,  this 
amendment  was  needed  only  to  carry 
out  the  intent  expressed  by  Congress 
when  it  enacted  Public  Law  89-806  back 
in  1966.  This  act  provided  duty-free 
treatment  for  Utah  State  University  with 
respect  to  its  mass  spectrometer,  but  im- 
fortunately  the  university  did  not  apply 
for  its  refund  within  the  120-day  period 
specified  in  the  act.  The  amendment  this 
year  merely  gives  them  what  Congress 
concluded  they  should  have. 

The  House  conferees  insisted  that  the 
Newington  Hospital  provision  be  deleted 
because  operating  tables  are  readily 
available  in  this  country  and  it  has  been 
the  practice  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  permit  duty-free  treat- 
ment only  when  no  domestic  manufac- 
turer would  be  adversely  affected. 

While  a  number  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  were  deleted,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  on  balance  the  wool  loophole- 
closing  amendment  is  by  far  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  bill.  That 
amendment  was  retained  virtually  in- 
tact; and  I  believe  it  would  be  wise  to 
approve  this  conference  report  and  have 
that  provision  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  press  release  of  Octo- 
ber 2. 1968,  issued  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


StTMMAKY  OF  House-Senate  CoNnmEES  Agree- 
ments   ON    H.R.    653 — Duty    on    Cektain 
Nonmalleable  Iron  Castings 
Senator  Russell  B.  Long,  Chairman,  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance,  and  Congressman 
Wilbur  D.  Mills,  Chairman,  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  announced  today 
that  the   conferees   had   reached   agreement 
on  Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  653.  As  passed 
by  the  House,  this  bill  dealt  only  with  the 
tariff  treatment  of  nonmalleable  Iron  cast- 
ings. 

Section  1.  Nonmalleable  Iron  Castings:  The 
conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  amendments 

(a)  deleting  certain  unnecessary  language 
from  the  text  of  the  House-passed  bill,  and 

(b)  Incorporating  provisions  to  reflect  teirlff 
concessions  granted  during  the  Kennedy 
Round  trade  negotiations. 

Section  2,  Woolen  Fabrics:  The  conferees 
also  approved  (with  one  modification)  the 
Senate  amendment  which  closes  certain  loop- 
holes that  have  developed  In  the  tariffs  ap- 
plicable to  woolen  fabrics.  Under  the  confer- 
ence agreement  the  higher  tariffs  generally 
assessed  on  woolens  Is  to  apply  whenever 
the  fabric  Involved  Is  In  chief  weight  of 
wool,  whether  or  not  It  Is  also  In  chief  value 
of  wool.  In  addition,  with  respect  to  three 
classifications  of  wool  fabrics  of  special  con- 
struction (those  coated  or  filled,  or  lami- 
nated with  rubber,  with  plastics,  or  other- 
wise) In  the  tariff  schedules  items  335.70, 
356.30,  and  359.30.  the  rates  of  duty  are  sub- 
stantially Increased  In  recognition  of  the 
wool  content  of  the  fabric. 

Under  the  modification  of  the  Senate 
amendment  the  higher  tariffs  are  not  to  apply 
to  fabrics  in  chief  value  of  silk  which  con- 
tain more  than  17  percent  by  weight  of  wool 
if  such  fabrics  are  valued  at  over  $2  per 
pound  (Item  337.50  of  the  tariff  schedules) . 

Section  3,  Liquor  Exports  and  Reimports: 
TTie  conferees  deleted  the  Senate  amendment 
relating  to  the  regulation  by  the  States  of 
traffic  In  alcoholic  beverages  sold  ostensibly 
for  export  to  a  foreign  country  but  then 
relmported  Into  the  State  for  consumption 
therein  without  payment  of  tax  or  tariffs.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  conferees  that  suf- 
ficient authority  to  reasonably  regulate  such 
trade  already  exists  under  the  2lBt  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

Section  4,  Uiiiversities,  Hospitals:  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  the  Senate  amendment  per- 
mitting the  Utah  State  University  to  obtain 
refund  of  tariffs  paid  with  respect  to  Its 
importation  In  1966  of  a  mass  spectrometer. 
However,  the  provision  authorizing  the 
Arizona  State  University  to  similarly  import 
on  a  duty  free  basis  a  mass  spectrometer 
was  deleted  upon  advice  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  that  a  comparable  instrument 
was  produced  domestically  at  the  time  the 
foreign  instrument  was  acquired.  For  the 
same  reason  the  Senate  provision  relating  to 
duty-free  treatment  for  4  hydraulic  operating 
tables  for  the  Newington  Children's  Hospital. 
Newington,  Connecticut  was  also  deleted. 


DUTY  ON  CERTAIN  ARTICLES  OP 
ALUMINA.  BAUXITE.  COPPER.  AND 
CELLULOSIC  PLASTICS— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  7735)  relating 
to  the  dutiable  status  of  aluminum 
hydroxide  and  oxide,  calcined  bauxite, 
and  bauxite  ore.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  October  10,  1968,  pp.  30692. 
30393.  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  conference  report,  from  the 
Senate  standpoint,  represents  a  very 
satisfactory  accommodation.  As  the  bill 
came  to  us  from  the  House,  it  dealt  solely 
with  the  tariff  treatment  of  alumina  and 
bauxite.  Specifically.  It  would  have  per- 
manently removed  the  tariff  from  these 
products.  The  Senate  preferred  to  con- 
tinue the  past  practice  of  allowing 
alumina  amd  t>auxlte  to  be  entered  duty- 
free on  a  temporary  basis  and  so  it 
amended  the  bill  to  substitute  a  2- 
year  temporary  suspension  of  duty  for 
the  permanent  features  of  the  House 
bill.  The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate 
approach  but  provided  that  the  tem- 
porary period  of  duty  suspension  would 
be  for  3  years — until  July  15,  1971. 
At  that  time  Congress  can  reassess  the 
situation  and  take  whatever  action  ap- 
pears most  appropriate. 

In  addition  to  modifying  the  House 
langiiage.  the  Senate  also  added  three 
unrelated  amendments  to  the  House  bill. 
The  first  of  these  related  to  the  period 
for  claiming  refund  of  Federal  taxes  on 
distilled  spirits  withdrawn  from  bond 
for  non-beverage  purposes.  This  Senate 
amendment — offered  in  the  Committee 
on  Finance  by  Senator  Talmadge — was 
designed  to  correct  an  anomaly  in  the  law 
under  which  only  3  months  is  provided 
for  claiming  refund  In  this  situation  as 
contrasted  to  the  6-month  period  pro- 
vided in  most  other  drawback  situations. 
The  House  conferees  recognized  the  wis- 
dom of  this  amendment  and  agreed  to 
it.  but  they  were  unwilling  to  accept  the 
effective  date  it  involved — that  is,  claims 
filed  after  the  convening  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress on  January  10.  1967.  They  felt  this 
bit  of  retroactivity  could  not  be  justified 
and  insisted  that  the  provision  be  made 
to  apply  prospectively  only.  Reluctantly, 
the  Senate  conferees  finally  receded. 

The  second  Senate  amendment  con- 
tinued for  up  to  a  2-year  period — un- 
til June  30.  1968 — the  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  certain  forms  of  un- 
wrought  copper.  Under  the  amendment 
if  the  price  of  copper  dropped  to  below 
36  cents  a  pound — it  is  presently  42  cents 
a  pound — the  tariff  suspension  would 
have  terminated,  and  a  duty  of  1.8  cents 
a  pound  would  have  applied.  The  House 
conferees  agreed  to  this  Senate  amend- 
ment with  a  single  change.  This  change 
provides  for  a  duty  of  only  1.5  cents  a 
pound  when  copper  prices  recede  to  be- 
low 36  cents.  However,  It  also  provides 
that  in  the  event  copper  prices  continue 
to  decline  and  fall  below  24  cents  a 
pound — and  this  24-cent  feature  is  a 
•peril  point"  price  that  has  long  been 
in  our  law— then  the  tariff  will  te  hiked 
to  1.8  cents  a  pound.  The  House  con- 
ferees felt  we  had  committed  ourselves  to 
foreign  suppliers  not  to  apply  a  tariff 
higher  than  1.5  cents  per  pound  so  long 
as  U.S.  copper  prices  were  above  24  cents 


and  they  preferred  not  to  excite  the  for- 
eign suppliers  by  providing  for  a  higher 
tariff  in  this  bill  than  would  occur  under 
existing  law.  For  that  reason  the  Senate 
conferees  yielded  on  this  technical  point. 

The  final  Senate  amendment  provided 
duty-free  treatment  for  cuprophane — a 
plastic  filter  material  used  in  artificial 
kidney  machines.  However,  under  the 
Senate  amendment,  for  the  duty-free 
treatment  to  apply,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  the  filter  material  to  be 
Imported  for  a  hospital  or  clinic;  a 
patient  with  such  a  machine  In  his  home, 
or  a  doctor  with  one  in  his  ofBce  could 
not  have  qualified  for  duty-free  treat- 
ment except  where  he  acquired  his  filters 
directly  from  a  hospital  or  clinic  which 
could  import  on  a  duty-free  basis.  The 
conferees  overcame  this  technical  short- 
coming in  the  Senate  amendment  In  a 
manner  completely  satisfactory  to  the 
Senate  position.  Under  the  conference 
agreement,  filters  purchased  pursuant  to 
a  physician's  prescription  will  qualify  for 
relief  from  the  present  20  percent  tariff 
on  this  product  without  having  to  be 
acquired  from  a  hospital  or  clinic.  This  is 
a  humanitarian  amendment  and  the  con- 
ferees urge  foreign  suppliers  to  join  with 
us  In  seeing  that  the  entire  benefit  of  this 
tariff  forgiveness  inures  to  the  benefit  of 
the  hospital-clinic  patient  in  need  of 
these  filters. 

This  concludes  my  explanation  of  the 
conference  report.  I  repeat,  it  is  a  good 
settlement  from  the  Senate  standpoint. 
I  urge  that  it  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  press  release  of  October 
2,  1968,  Issued  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SUMMAST  OF  HotTSE-SENATE  CONFEBEES  AGREE- 
MENTS ON  H.R.  7735 — Dutiable  Status  of 
Alumina,  Calcined  Bauxttt,  and  Bauxite 
Ore 

Senator  Russell  B.  Long.  Chairman.  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  Congressman 
Wilbur  D.  MUls.  Chairman,  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  announced  today  that 
the  conferees  had  reached  agreement  on  Sen- 
ate amendment*  to  H  R.  7735.  As  passed  by 
the  House,  this  bill  would  have  provided  for 
permanent  suspension  of  the  tariffs  on  alu- 
mina and  bauxite. 

Section  1.  Alumina  and  Bauxite:  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  continue  the  present  tem- 
porary suspeiwlon  of  the  tariffs  on  alumina 
and  bauxite  for  an  additional  three-year 
period,  until  July  15,  1971  (rather  than  the 
two-year  period  which  would  have  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Senate  amendment) . 

Section  2.  Drawback  of  Distilled  Spirits 
Taxes:  The  conferees  also  agreed  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  permitting  refund  claims  on 
distilled  spirits  withdrawn  for  certain  non- 
beverage  uses  to  be  filed  within  six  months 
after  the  calendar  quarter  within  which  the 
splrlu  are  withdrawn  rather  than  the  three 
month  period  provided  for  In  section  5I34(bl 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  How- 
ever, the  conferees  deleted  the  reiioactlve 
features  of  the  Senate  amendment,  making 
it  apply  prospectively  only. 

Section  3,  Copper  Duty  Suspension;  Section 
4.  Filters  for  Kidney  Machines:  The  conferees 
also  approved  fwlth  a  minor  modification) 
the  Senate  amendment  extending  for  two 
years,  until  June  30.  1970.  the  suspension  of 


tarllTs  on  certain  forma  of  copper.  Under  this 
modification,  the  suspension  period  would 
terminate  whenever  copper  prices  drop  below 
36<  a  pound  and  the  regular  tariff  of  15 
cenu  per  pound  would  apply.  If  the  price 
dropped  below  24*  per  pound,  the  present 
■peril  point"  In  the  tariff  schedules,  the 
higher  l.8<  per  pound  tariff  would  come  Into 
effect.  (tJnder  the  Senate  amendment  this 
higher  tariff  would  have  applied  Immedi- 
ately If  prices  declined  below  3fl<.)  The  con- 
ferees also  agreed  to  the  Senate  amendment 
dealing  with  duty-free  treatment  for  certain 
filters  Imported  by  hospitals  and  clinics  for 
use  In  artificial  kidney  machines  with  a  tech- 
nical amendment  substituting  the  text  of 
HR.  13419  recently  passed  by  the  House 
Under  the  conference  agreement,  duty-free 
treatment  would  be  provided  for  these  filters 
whether  or  not  they  are  Imported  for  a  ho.s- 
pltal  or  clinic. 


AMENDMENT   OF   INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  resume 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1481.  HR. 
2767,  an  act  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  An  act  iH.R. 
2767)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  farmer  an  amor- 
tized deduction  from  gross  income  for 
assessments  for  depreciable  property 
levied  by  soli  or  water  conservation  or 
drainage  districts. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
be  recognized  on  the  motion. 

A  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  a  motion  necessary  to 
make  HR.  2767  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  be  heard  on  that  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  face  a 
very  difficult  situation  here.  I  do  not.  In 
any  way.  take  issue  with  those  who  may 
differ  with  me  on  the  questions  which 
involve  the  medicaid  program  in  many 
States,  including  my  own  of  New  York. 

We  face  a  very  difficult  situation  in 
my  State,  and  we  think  some  22  other 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  is  attributable  to  an  amendment 
which  was  offered  here  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  on  a  rollcall  when  I  was  not  here. 
That  is  nothing  against  It  because  I  was 
not  here:  that  is  my  problem — and  that 
of  other  Senators  who  have  a  very  deep 
Interest,  who  were  not  here. 

As  this  bill  still  remains  before  us.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  right  to  try 
to  deal  with  the  problem  in  some  way 
which  meets  our  concern,  just  as  the 
mover  had  an  absolute  right  to  proceed 
as  he  did.  I  am  not  pleading  surprise  or 
anything  else.  It  is  true  we  did  not  know 
about  it.  but  the  Senator  was  not  obliged 
to  tell  us  about  it. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long]  will  understand  that  there 
is  nothing  in  what  I  say  which  reflects 
upon  his  proceeding  In  the  way  his  con- 
science dictates,  but  for  us  it  presents 
an  enormous  problem.  It  is  my  duty,  as 
a  Senator  from  New  York,  and  I  think 
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it  will  be  the  duty  of  other  Senators  who 
are  similarly  involved,  to  do  what  we 
can  about  it. 

So  I  hope  the  Senator,  as  I  have  set 
the  framework  for  what  we  are  going  to 
say  and  do,  will  understand  that  is  why 
I  have  made  it  crystal  clear.  There  is  no 
quarrel  with  his  duty  If  his  conscience 
dictates  that  he  shall  proceed  in  a  cer- 
tain way. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
permit  me  to  explain  to  the  Senator  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  on  the 
floor  on  the  day  that  amendment  was 
agreed  to.  He  explained  to  the  Senate 
that  he  Intended  to  offer  the  amendment 
feeling  that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  should  cooperate 
in  sustaining  its  share  of  the  cutback 
occasioned  by  the  Williams-Smathers 
amendment.  In  order  to  help  control  the 
expenditures  of  that  Department,  this 
Senator  explained,  while  we  were  debat- 
ing a  prior  amendment,  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  offer  an  amendment  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  medicaid  program.  He  would 
offer  an  amendment  which  was  virtually 
the  same  as  the  Finance  Committee  and 
the  Senate  had  agreed  to  in  1967  which 
we  felt  would  have  substantially  con- 
trolled the  cost  of  the  medicaid  program. 
The  amendment  was  necessary  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  estimated  costs  of 
the  program  exceed  what  the  adminis- 
tration and  Secretary  Cohen  had  said 
the  program  would  cost  in  fiscal  1969 
bv  $700  million. 

The  initial  costs  of  medicaid  far  ex- 
ceeded the  estimates  which  had  been 
given  to  the  Congress  In  1965. 

Then  in  1967  we  tried  to  bring  the  ex- 
penditures back  under  control.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  House  provision, 
which  we  agreed  to  in  conference,  would 
cost  the  Federal  Government  $1,670  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  1969,  a  figure  that  is  $700 
million  below  what  is  now  estimated.  It 
was  to  keep  this  expenditure  in  line  and 
to  make  it  possible  to  live  with  the  Wil- 
liams-Smathers amendment  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  offered  the 
amendment  to  which  reference  has  been 
made. 

I  am  frank  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  I  had  an  effective  date  of 
July  1  In  the  amendment.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  insist  on  that.  It  would  he  all 
1  ight  with  this  Senator  to  make  it  Octo- 
ber 1,  or  perhaps  even  January  1;  but  I 
think  this  program,  which  is  costing  so 
much  more  than  had  been  estimated, 
should  be  modified.  There  are  ways  in 
which  States  could  keep  their  spending 
for  the  medically  needy  In  line. 

May  I  say  that  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana has  no  objection  to  voting  on  the 
amendment  again  at  such  time  as  the 
bill  Is  before  the  Senate,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  was  not  present  and  might 
want  to  be  heard  on  it:  but  I  do  think 
we  should  proceed  with  the  bill,  because 
it  is  a  very  important  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Of 
course,  I  can  understand  his  point  of 
new.  The  real  problem,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  we  from  the  industrial  States  feel 
that  medicaid  represents  a  tremendous 
step  forward  for  the  entire  country  in 
dealing  with  the  perils  of  ill  health. 
Without  in  any  way  challenging  the  good 


faith  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  I 
cannot  agree  with  him.  We  can  submit 
evidence  which  shows  that  medicaid  is 
being  extended  to  people  who  cannot 
meet  medical  bills  and  who,  if  they  did 
not  have  the  benefit  of  medicaid,  would 
suffer  a  very  serious  dilution  in  the  kind 
of  health  care  which  they  received,  and 
therefore  would  reduce  materially  the 
health  of  the  Nation  and  the  health  of 
its  citizens. 

There  would  really  be  upset  in  our 
country,  because.  Congress  having  gone 
up  the  medical  hill,  it  would  be  coming 
down  again.  There  are  many  families 
that,  by  virtue  of  medical  expenses,  be- 
come medically  indigent.  When  we  en- 
tered into  the  medicaid  program,  we  en- 
tered into  it  in  order  to  avoid  a  situation 
in  which  families  beggared  by  medical 
expenses  would  therefore  have  to  forego 
medical  care,  with  the  resulting  accept- 
ance of  ill  health.  Therefore,  we  de- 
veloped a  very  intelligent,  forward-look- 
ing State-Federal  program  to  deal  with 
this  problem. 

When  we  adopted  the  program,  an  ef- 
fort was  being  made  to  stop  medicare 
as  well  as  possibly  a  much  more  com- 
prehensive program  for  health  care  in 
terms  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
We  had  given  allowabilities  to  the  States 
which  we  thought,  collectively— not  nec- 
essarily I,  but  the  Congress  thought — 
were  too  high  and  did  not  take  account 
of  the  standards  of  payment  to  which 
medical  indigents  should  be  held. 

We,  therefore,  adopted  a  series  of 
amendments,  and  the  scope  of  those 
amendments  has  been  very  carefully  in- 
dicated by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
in  pointing  out  that  the  amendment 
which  we  previously  adopted  brought 
down  the  cost  until  it  was  down  to  what 
we  considered  to  be  $700  million  above 
anticipated  expenditures.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  to  be  precise,  it  was  only  $300 
million  more  than  the  amount  estimated 
in  the  latest  budget. 

Then  the  Senator  came  in  with  an 
amendment  which,  however,  was  not  de- 
signed to  deal  with  just  this  problem  in 
some  way  which  could  be  based  upon 
expert  testimony  and  facts  and  our  own 
determination  that  we  could  or  could 
not  find  an  expenditure  desirable,  but 
which  just  cut  it  right  across  the  board 
by  50  percent  for  the  great  industrial 
States  like  New  York,  California,  and 
others,  and  also  made  it  retroactive  to 

July  1. 

We  appreciate  the  Senator's  state- 
ment that  he  would  be  willing  to  consider 
some  other  date,  prospective  rather  than 
retroactive  date. 

By  very  sharply  cutting  Federal  match- 
ing for  these  benefits  for  those  above  the 
level  of  welfare,  it  seems  to  me  we  shall 
have  gone  a  very  long  way  toward  com- 
pletely nullifying  the  medicaid  program, 
at  the  end  of  a  session,  in  a  very  summary 
way,  when  you  consider  the  situation  of 
the  people  in  the  large  States. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  very  consid- 
erable argument  as  to  retroactivity, 
which  was  a  very  serious  defect  in  the 
amendment  which  was  adopted,  for  the 
very  obvious  reason  that  not  only  did  it 
represent  going  back  on  a  commitment 
which  the  States  had  a  right  to  depend 


on,  but  it  also  represented  even  falling 
to  honor  expenditures  which  had  been 
made  in  months  preceding  the  retro- 
activity date.  We  should  remember  that 
there  is  a  lag  between  the  time  that 
medical  expenses  are  incurred  and  the 
time  that  expenditures  are  made,  and 
even  that  expenditure  reimbursement 
would  be  cut  off  for  the  States.  So  it  rep- 
resents a  very  serious  deficiency  and  diffi- 
culty for  the  great  industrial  States.  In 
my  own  State  alone.  Mr.  President,  it 
represents  a  problem  of  $130  million  in 
fiscal  year  1969,  and  I  think  we  had  a 
right  to  feel  that,  having  already  made  a 
very  major  piece  of  surgery  upon  the 
medicaid  program,  which  Congress  had 
done  in  previous  Social  Security  Act 
amendments,  we  certainly  would  not.  at 
this  stage  of  the  session,  make  such  a 
drastic  reform. 

Naturally,  the  bill  being  still  pending, 
we  could  not  allow  that  situation  just  to 
go  by  the  board.  We  shall  have  to,  even 
though  it  is  late  in  the  session,  and  even 
though  we  have  lots  of  other  things  to 
do,  painstakingly  and  In  detail  explain  to 
the  country  and  to  our  own  States  what 
is  afoot,  and  what  should  not  be  done 
and  what  we  think  ought  to  be  done.  We 
must  do  our  utmost,  before  this  bill  goes 
forth  from  here,  to  see  that  it  represents 
what  we.  in  good  conscience,  consider 
from  our  viewpoint  to  be  a  decent  solu- 
tion to  this  problem. 

Also.  I  might  point  out.  Mr.  President, 
that  this  bill,  which  anyone  can  note  who 
reads  It.  is  entitled  "Certain  Assessments 
for  Depreciable  Property."  Relatively 
sp>eaking.  it  is  a  minor  bill,  out  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  On  this 
bill,  which  has  also  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  a  minor  bill  without 
any  particular  controversy,  there  is  going 
to  ride  what  has  sometimes  been  de- 
scribed as  a  "Christmas  tree,"  and  has 
otherwise  been  described  as  a  "grab  bag," 
depending  on  whether  you  like  the 
amendments  that  are  riding  on  it  or  not, 
including  all  kinds  of  projects  of  import- 
ant character.  The  one  I  am  debating  to- 
day is  monumental  in  its  importance  to 
my  State  and  to  many  other  States. 

This  bill  will  be  going  to  conference 
from  here.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  not  going 
back  to  the  other  body,  except  on  the 
basis  of  a  conference  report.  It  Is  not  go- 
ing to  have  any  hearings.  It  is  not  going 
to  have  any  profound  consideration.  It 
will  be  voted  yea  or  nay,  assuming  that 
Items  which  are  put  in  here  do  not  go 
back  in  disagreement.  If  they  do,  they 
will  be  voted  on  sei>arately.  But  that  is  a 
pretty  summary  business  in  the  other 
body — I  have  been  there  and  I  know — 
coming  especially  at  this  late  stage  of  the 
deliberations  of  Congress,  and  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  matters  of  such  vital 
nature  to  individual  States  and  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans  certainly  ought  to 
have  enough  consideration  that  they 
ought  to  await  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress, with  a  new  Congress  and  a  new 
President,  whoever  he  may  be,  who  may 
have  the  same  or  very  different  views. 
But  certainly  an  effort  to  latch  this  in  at 
the  last  minute  of  the  last  hour,  especial- 
ly by  us  in  the  Senate,  only  one-third  of 
whom  run  for  reelection,  seems  to  me  to 
be  rather  111  advised.  So  I  think  it  would 
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be  our  duty  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
lay  the  problem  before  the  country  In 
those  terms. 

In  addition.  I  might  point  out  to  the 
Senate  that  if  we  ave  going  to  go  in  for 
malclng  this  bill  a  clothes  hanger  upon 
which  to  hang  everything,  there  are  a 
lot  of  interesting  things  that  could  be 
put  in  such  a  bill  and  have  to  go  to  a 
conference  between  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  There  are  all  kinds  of  spe- 
cial interest  allowances.  Mr.  President, 
whether  for  oil  and  gas  or  for  other 
minerals,  which  have  been  kiclced  around 
here  for  years,  in  terms  of  tax  reform. 
There  are  provisions,  which  some  people 
would  like  very  much,  for  getting  a  basic 
minimum  Income  tax  for  people  with 
large  incomes,  who  in  many  cases  by  vir- 
tue of  various  sections  of  the  tax  law, 
end  up  pajrlng  mlghtly  little  taxes.  This 
would  be.  indeed,  something  of  a  memo- 
rial to  Senator  CJoodill's  predecessor 
and  my  friend  and  former  colleague, 
who  so  tragically  Is  gone  from  our  midst, 
who  authored  such  a  measure  within 
only  the  last  few  months  before  his 
death. 

Then  there  are  lots  of  other  things  that 
can  be  put  on  the  bill.  There  has  been 
great  enthusiasm  around  here,  for  ex- 
ample, for  a  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs in  the  Senate.  If  we  are  groing  to 
drive  through  with  many  of  the  projects 
which  so  many  of  us  like,  that  is  one  to 
which  many  of  us  are  committed.  In- 
deed, the  Senate  has  voted  it  when  it  haa 
had  the  opportunity  before,  and  might 
be  interested  in  voting  it  again. 

And  there  are  many  other  things.  Mr. 
President.  We  all  understand  the  situa- 
tion. We  are  all  grown  up  people,  and  we 
know  what  can  be  done  unless  there  is 
vigilance  on  both  sides.  I  think  it  is  most 
interesting  and  most  salutary,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  author  of  the  amendment 
has  himself  said  that  periiaps.  m  respect 
of  retroactivity,  it  goes  a  little  too  far. 
At  least  that  much  of  it  has  been  defi- 
nitely established 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  good  many 
facts  and  figures  which  can  be  produced 
about  this  situation:  but  I  think  that  the 
best  way  in  which  it  can  be  put  before 
the  Senate  is  by  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  bill,  which  will  endeavor,  to 
some  extent,  to  deal  with  the  States 
which  have  installed  important  medicaid 
programs;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  when  I  do  conclude  today,  I 
expect  to  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment, for  myself  and  other  Senators, 
which  will  endeavor  to  deal  with  some  of 
these  very  grave  problems  which  I  wish 
to  raise  in  respect  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  perfectly 
content  to  offer  the  Senate  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  this  issue  at  some  future 
date,  either  on  this  bill  or  on  some  other 
bill.  The  Committee  on  Finance  will  be 
meeting  tomorrow,  and  when  the  com- 
mittee meets,  then  we  could  proceed  to 
consider  this  amendment  or  any  other 
amendment  the  Senator  wishes  to  send 
to  us.  We  are  going  to  report  another 
bill.  We  will  report  a  bill  that  is  recom- 


mended by  the  administration.  There 
are  a  numl)er  of  important  and  signifi- 
cant amendments,  some  of  which  the 
administration  favors  and  some  of  which 
it  does  not  favor,  which  will  be  consid- 
ered and  be  part  of  it. 

If  the  Senator  would  like  to  submit 
the  question  In  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment when  that  bill  comes  up,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  I  would  be  perfectly 
content  to  vote  on  the  rtiatter  again  on 
another  bill.  And  if  the  Senate  sees  fit 
to  vote  as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
advocates,  then  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  accept  that 
vote  as  the  Judgment  of  the  Senate, 
even  though  the  matter  may  have  been 
voted  on  before. 

I  do  not  seek  to  foreclose  to  the  Sena- 
tor any  right  he  might  have.  But  I  must 
say  to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  that  as  the  manager  of  the 
bill  and  the  spokesman  for  the  Senate 
committee  and  one  who  speaks  as  the 
Record  shows,  for  the  majority  of  the 
Senate,  I  would  not  propose  to  yield  on 
this  matter  merely  because  the  leverage 
of  prolonged  debate  was  being  applied. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  important 
matters  must  be  voted  on  and  the  Sen- 
ate must  work  its  will. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  York  would 
be  willing  to  agree  on  some  basis  by 
which  we  may  go  ahead  and  vote  on  the 
matter  at  some  future  date,  we  will  then 
be  able  to  see  what  the  Senate  wants  to 
do  about  it.  And,  whatever  the  Senate 
wants  to  do  about  it  is  perfectly  all  right 
with  me. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  we  would  be  pretty 
much  compelled  to  do  whatever  we 
thought  we  had  to  do  on  the  matter.  1 
do  not  think  we  could  let  the  bill  pass 
and  do  it  on  another  bill. 

I  have  seen  situations  in  the  Senate 
where  Senators  have  participated  in  fili- 
busters I  have  not.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  participated.  I  do  recall  one  in- 
stance of  a  very  minor  nature  in  which 
I  almost  participated,  but  I  have  never 
participated,  as  far  as  I  know.  In  any 
broad  scale,  extended  debate,  as  we 
euphemistically  call  it  here.  And  I  have 
no  especial  pleasure  in  undertaking  that. 

The  Senator  knows,  and  I  know,  that 
this  practice  has  been  used  on  prior  oc- 
casions. It  was  used  the  other  day  to 
deny  Mr.  Justice  Portas  confirmation, 
though  a  majority  of  those  present  and 
voting  wanted  to  confirm  him. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  to  cross  that 
bridge  on  this  particular  measure  at  this 
particular  moment,  if  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  proceed.  I  will  tell  the  Sena- 
tor. If  It  is  of  any  help  to  him.  that  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  not  have  to 
deal  with  the  matter  that  way. 

I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  proceed  in 
a  reasonable  way  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
and  before  the  country  our  views. 

I  think  the  Senator  will  find  that  other 
Senators  are  equally  prepared  to  address 
themselves  to  this  matter.  I  do  not  rule 
out  the  possibility  that  In  the  course  of 
the  debate  we  might  have  a  majority  on 
our  side. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  already  ob- 
served that  I  proceed  on  my  debate  with- 
out heat.  We  will  proceed  and  see  what 
we  can  do  about  it. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor,  I  may  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  for  printing  under  the  rule,  and 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  with- 
out my  resumption  being  counted  as  an- 
other speech.  The  amendment  is  sub- 
mitted by  me,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  LMr.  Ribicoff],  the  Senator 
from  California  I  Mr.  Murphy],  and  the 
junior    Senator    from    New    York    [Mr. 

GOODELL). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
printed  in  the  Record  and  will  lie  on  the 
table. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  tbe  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  the  omendmenta  to  sec- 
tion 1903  of  the  Social  Security  Act  made 
by  this  Act  shall  not  apply — 

■■(1>  for  any  quarter  beginning  before 
July  1,  1969,  to  any  State: 

"(2)  for  any  quarter  beginning  after  June 
30.  1969.  to  any  State  which  has  In  effect  a 
State  plan  which  has  been  approved  before 
July  1.  1969.  under  section  1902  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  Includes  (as  so  approved  or 
as  In  effect  at  some  time  before  such  date* 
medical  assistance  for  Individuals  who  are 
not  receiving  aid  or  aaslstance  under  any 
State  plan  of  such  State  approved  under 
title  I.  X.  xrv.  or  XVI.  or  part  A  of  title 
rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  but  who  would. 
If  needy,  be  eligible  to  receive  such  aid  or 
assistance  " 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  offered  an  amendment  on  the  revenue 
bill  to  seek  to  exempt  the  outlays  made 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  the  payments  under  public  welfare — 
uncontrollable  items — from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Williams-Smathers  amend- 
ment. 

I  explained  at  that  time  that  the  fail- 
ure to  exempt  those  expenditures  would 
mean  that  instead  of  the  requirement 
that  we  reduce  the  controllable  items  of 
expenditure  by  $6  billion,  we  would  have 
to  reduce  these  controllable  Items  by  $7.5 
billion,  because  between  these  two  un- 
controllable items  the  expense  would  ex- 
ceed estimates  by  $1.5  billion.  In  one  in- 
stance through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  we  would  be  required  to  buy 
or  make  loans  on  $1  billion  more  of  farm 
commodities  than  was  estimated.  And, 
in  the  other  Instance,  by  law  we  would 
be  required  to  put  up  $500  million  more 
In  welfare  grants  to  the  States  than  was 
estimated  in  the  January  budget. 

When  my  motion  failed,  the  Senate 
then  agreed  that  It  would  exempt  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  items 
from  the  expenditure  limitation.  I  ex- 
plained then  that,  as  one  concerned  with 
the  expenditure  control  problem  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  had 
taken  the  Williams-Smathers  amend- 
ment to  conference.  I  would  propose 
that  we  amend  the  law  to  reduce  the  ex- 
pense of  this  so-called  imcontrollable 
medicaid  item  in  a  very  substantial  way. 

I  proposed  basically  what  the  Senate 
had  done  In  late  1967. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  advance  the  effec- 
tive date  on  the  amendment  from  July  1 
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to  a  prospective  date.  Now  that  October 
is  upon  us.  perhaps  we  could  advance 
it  to  the  first  of  November  or,  even 
beyond  that.  I  would  be  willing  to  con- 
sider any  other  modification  of  the 
medicaid  amendment  that  would  make 
good  sense  in  order  to  help  find  some 
way  to  manage  the  tremendous  expendi- 
ture reduction  which  will  have  to  take 
place  in  any  event.  In  other  words,  the 
expenditure  limitation  has  been  voted  by 
the  Senate.  I  did  not  vote  for  It.  I  think 
that  perhaps  the  Senator  from  New 
York  did.  It  is  there.  We  have  to  find 
Mjine  way  to  arrange  matters  so  that  the 
Government  can  live  with  it.  Someone 
will  have  to  find  some  way  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures. 

I  was  trying  to  do  the  best  I  could, 
and  having  failed  to  secure  exemption 
of  the  public  assistance  items,  I  was  try- 
in.:  to  take  the  only  course  I  thought 
It  was  possible  to  take. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
i.s  that  we  did  have  69  Senators  present 
in  respect  of  the  vote  to  which  the  Sena- 
10!  refers.  The  difference  between  the 
two  votes  was  19.  The  vote  was  44  to  25. 
There  are  31  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate So,  I  do  not  think  we  can  assume 
tli.^t  we  are  precluded  finally  by  what 
the  Senate  might  want  to  do. 

The  Senator  points  out  that  the  Senate 
did  accept  an  exemption  of  Commodity 
Ciedlt  Corporation  expenditures,  but  did 
i.Dt  accept  an  exemption  of  medicaid 
esiirnditures. 

That  poses  a  problem  that  we  face  here 
time  and  again.  We  always  seem  to  be 
fighting  up  that  slippery  hill.  Although 
the  rural  population  of  the  country  is 
!!(iw  something  like  16  percent  or  17  per- 
cent, and  the  city  population  is  .some- 
thing like  70  percent  and  growing  all  of 
the  time,  when  we  get  down  to  city  issues, 
>«me  Senators  get  very  economical.  But 
when  we  get  to  a  rural  issue,  these  same 
Senators  get  very  liberal.  The  city  fel- 
loes for  years  have  gone  along  with  the 
idea  of  trying  to  work  with  the  agricul- 
tnal  people,  even  though  we  begin  to 
>ee  some  pretty  nefarious  practices  In 
respect  to  large  recipients  of  commodity 
credit  payments.  But  here  we  are  again: 
The  commodity  credit  expenditures,  so- 
c.illed  involuntary  expenditures,  are  very 
neatly  exempted.  Apparently,  the  only 
way  to  deal  with  medicaid  is  not  to 
exempt  It  but  to  cut  It:  and  I  believe  It 
1.S  our  duty,  therefore,  to  fight  against  it, 
'.j  demonstrate  that  if  they  are  going 
to  be  equated  in  any  way,  we,  too,  like 
the  commodity  credit  situation,  deserve 
very  serious  consideration  by  Congress. 
Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

I  believe  it  Is  imperative  to  realize  that 
this  amendment  was  brought  up  with- 
out warning,  and  a  great  many  of  the 
Senators  who  were  present  when  It  was 
agreed  to  were  taken  off  guard.  I  believe 
that  the  full  implications  of  the  amend- 
ment might  not  have  been  laiderstood  by 
many  who  voted  on  the  issue  at  that  time. 
I  was  present,  and  I  opposed  the  amend- 
ment. 

In  the  past  year  we  have  seen  provl- 
.sions  of  medicaid  cut  back   with  ref- 
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erence   to  the  income   levels  for  eligi- 
bility. This  was  a  major  cutback. 

As  my  senior  colleague  has  just  In- 
dicated, Congress  has  seen  fit  to  exempt 
a  number  of  programs,  Including  the 
Commodity  Credit  expenditures,  from 
the  expenditure  ceiling  imposed  by  Con- 
gress. More  than  simply  being  a  question 
of  rural  versus  urban,  in  this  instance  I 
believe  it  is  a  question  of  commodities 
versus  human  beings.  This  requires  at- 
tention to  the  human  needs  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Medicaid  programs  are  underw^ay  and 
are  being  operated  under  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  Congress  last  year.  The 
States  are  proceeding  in  good  faith,  ex- 
pending money  for  the  medicaid  program 
and  helping  people.  Suddenly,  with- 
out warning,  an  amendment  is  added  to 
a  bill  which,  under  the  rules  I  am  ac- 
customed to  in  the  House,  would  be  com- 
pletely nongermane:  and  we  are  restrict- 
ing the  program  retroactively  to  the  1st 
of  July.  Most  States  which  have  good 
programs  in  this  area  have  been  expend- 
ing money  since  the  1st  of  July  under  the 
assurance  that  the  Federal  law  will  be 
carried  through  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  fulfill  its  commitment-. 

In  this  connection,  we  have  a  Ions  his- 
tory, since  1935,  of  States  proceeding  in 
good  faith  to  spend  money  under  assist- 
ance titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  on 
the  assumption  that  Federal  funds  would 
be  forthcoming  at  the  end  of  each  quar- 
ter to  reimburse  the  States  for  actual  ex- 
penditures on  a  per  capita  formula — a 
per  capita  formula  that  did  not  limit  the 
total  amount. 

Suddenly,  we  are  going  to  renege  on 
our  commitments  to  these  States  and  to 
the  human  beings  who  need  assistance. 
If  the  States  now  were  forced  to  comply 
with  the  amendment  that  has  been  placed 
in  this  bill,  they  would  have  to  cut  the 
medicaid  program  far  below  the  present 
levels,  far  below  the  levels  that  would  be 
necessary  if  they  had  had  advance  warn- 
ing of  the  cutbacks  in  this  program  as  of 
the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year.  July  1. 
It  would  completely  decimate  the  medic- 
aid program.  Even  worse,  the  precedent 
that  would  be  set  by  such  action  would 
be  devastating.  If  we  were  to  apply  that 
precedent  to  cash  payments  in  the  Social 
Security  Act.  the  States  would  be  forced 
to  cut  assistance  grants  in  order  to  meet 
Federal  requirements  of  equal  treatment. 
I  say  to  the  Senator  that  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  expound  this  matter  at  great 
length  in  order  to  enlighten  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  as  to  its  impact,  that  is  tne 
price  we  must  pay  at  this  stage.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  full  implications  of  this 
amendment  were  not  understood  by  all 
Senators  present  when  it  was  agreed  to, 
and  I  am  certain  that  many  who  were 
unable  to  be  present  were  tmaware  that 
the  amendment  was  to  be  offered. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana offered  it  in  good  faith,  in  trying 
to  conform  w-ith  the  requirements  of  the 
cutback  in  expenditures  that  Congress 
has  imposed.  BuVl  believe  the  cutbacks 
should  be  madeT  in  areas  that  will  not 
penalize  our  States,  which  have  pro- 
ceeded in  good  faith— prospectively,  not 
retroactively— and  in  areas  where  we  will 
not  inhibit  the  programs  that  are  at- 


tempting to  refleve  human  problems,  hu- 
man suffering,  and  human  need. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
his  very  helpful  intercession. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  to  the  able  Senator  that  I 
understand  his  concern,  because  the 
amendment  would  cause  a  .substantial 
cutback  in  the  State  of  New  York.  I  prob- 
ably would  feel  the  same  about  the  mat- 
ter if  I  were  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
When  this  question  of  limiting  med- 
icaid was  before  the  conference  commit- 
tee last  December,  we  agreed  to  i.ake  the 
Hou.se  lanfjuase.  based,  in  large  part, 
upon  advice  given  to  us  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
as  to  what  this  amendment  would  cost 
as  compared  with  the  cost  If  we  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  limitations. 

At  the  time  of  the  conference,  we  were 
told  by  the  Department  that  an  individ- 
ual in  New  York  State  would  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  medicaid,  when  the  limitation  was 
fully  in  effect,  if  he  had  income  exceed- 
ing $2,000.  The  Department  now  says 
that  people  can  be  eligible  who  have 
$2,200  in  income  as  compared  with  the 
$2,000  figure  given  to  the  conferees. 

Then  we  were  told  that  the  income 
limit  for  a  four- person  family  in  New 
York  would  be  S3,900.  Now  the  Depart- 
ment .says  that  medicaid  can  be  available 
to  foi'r-person  families  with  incomes  of 
84.900 — $1,000  more  a  year  than  the  con- 
ferees were  told — they  still  get  this  type 
of  medical  assistance  on  the  theory  that 
those  people  are  medically  indigent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  without  It  In  any- 
wise affecting  the  Senator's  right  to  the 
floor,  tables  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  show- 
ing the  States  that  would  be  affected  by 
this  reduction,  the  amount  of  money  that 
would  be  involved  in  the  reduction,  and 
the  estimated  Federal  and  State  shares 
with  regard  to  these  expenditures  if  they 
were  made  without  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MEOICAt  ASSISTANCE:  PAYMENTS  TO  MEDICAL  VENDORS 
AND  COSTS  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION 
TOTAL  AND  FEDERAL  SHARE.  FISCAL  YEAR  1969  i 


State 

Estimated    expenditures 

Total 

Federal 

Total 

...  $4,425,245,000 

$2,270,517,000 

Alabama' 

18.756.000 

14.718.000 

Alaska-- 

1.008.000 

192,000 

Arizona- 

2.602,000 

1,957,000 

Arkansas-       

22.800.000 

15,072.000 

California               

...        798.970.000 

400,402.000 

Colorado-  

40.483.000 

20,137,000 

Connecticut 

65,616.000 

32.870.000 

Delaware.. 

4.000,000 

2,418.000 

District  ol  Columbia'.. 

1,511.000 

422,000 

Florida  I     

27.371.000 

20.178,000 

Georgia 

72  506  000 

53  878  000 

Guam            

123.000 

64.000 

Hawaii  

11.925.000 

5,492.000 

Idaho          

9.173,000 

6,424,000 

Illinois             

.   .        181.233,000 

90,946,000 

36.597,000 

9,202,000 

Iowa 

25.200,000 

14,949,000 

Kansas  

31.141,000 

18,044,000 

Kentucky     

47.654,000 

37,752,000 

4j. 167,000 

34,088.000 

Maine ... 

10.272,000 

7.146.000 
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AND  COSTS  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION  this  reduction  can  be  made  to  do  the 

TOTAL  AND  FEDERAL  SHARE.  FISCAL  YEAR  1969 »— Coo.  least  mischief  and  Still  reduce  overall 

■ expenditures. 

Estimated  Bxp«nditur«»  Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  shall 

s«»»«            — r— ;  have  printed  In  the  Record  analyses  and 

charts  which  deal  with  the  question  and 

.„,„        ,r,„  c-,c  n«.  especially  deal  with  the  statement  that 

S:2!itsm.U f(?;aS:SSg        f^i:m:Z  the  officials  of  hew  showed  New  York 

Michigan       145.024.000         72.286.000  how  it  could  get  more  out  of  the  sltua- 

SlSSii 1«^;»S         '^:^:*8  "on  that  was  contemplated  when  Con- 

MiMouri     56.310,000         37.980.000  gress  revised  the  Statutes. 

MontiM..- „ J-??2'2SS         ic'^SS  I  might  point  out  that  the  New  York 

^'^^* 1'm9«S          X^im  State  Legislature  acted  in  this  matter  in 

Ntw HampVhlrt." 4.917.000         .,|'V-°S9  an  effort  to  conform  the  Ncw  York  plan 

3::  E' iI1m-SSS         uJu.Sm  to  the  new  Federal  dictate  and  that  is  a 

N«wVork   '"I" 1.238,564.000        524.861.000  very  important  consideration  as  to  the 

No^hcaro'ma. ^VS'jooo          '"tm'oSo  good  faith  of  the  State  of  New  York  In 

^o^T°^    :       ".WMO         4o:«5:mo  going  forward  with  this  problem. 

Okiahomi ?2'Si?'SS         fn^SS  Finally,   New  York  is  a  very  central 

p3»|-v.ni.- 210  777  mS         uSJlSS  State  In  terms  of  migration  which  it  has 

Puwto  Rico .":::: 42.700.000         ^^^'^  accepted  from    other  States:    and   the 

Lrmc;'"'.- :       fimZ         \lm:^  demographic  change  in  the  capacity  of 

South  Dakota          7.253.000           5.290.000  its  population  is  one  of  the  enormous  fl- 

;»";««?'-- i33l"40oo        mmm  nancial  problems  of  New  York  City,  to 

u5rt  ■■""--" 7' 634' 000          4,949;ooo  be  precisc,  and  the  State  of  New  York 

y/nmoiit  .''.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 11.956.000           8.217.000  itself.  The  United  States  cannot  be  un- 

viJlinii*^"'** ii  695  000 4,i2i,'6o6  mlndful  of  the  fact  that  these  hundreds 

walhington::!!.! **'^'^         ?2??SSS  of  thousands  of  Americans  pour  into  New 

K;?;"** xllf^:Z         mJi'Iow  York  from  other  States.  The  fluidity  of 

Wyoming... ;"II""I".        1.320.000             788.000  our  population  Cannot  1)6  used  as  a  pen- 

alty  upon  New  York.  In  many,  many 

1  Estimated  by  States  in  juiv  1968.  except  tor  Teias  which  was  cases  we  would  much  rather  have  a  much 

rt»iso<J  by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  more   balanced   population   pattern.   But 

Include  vendor  payments  to  intermediate  care  lacilttnj  lot  tho  Amprlcan   has  a   rlaht   to  eo  EinV- 

last  half  ot  the  year  includes  expenditures  (or  m«lieala»»lrtaBC«  eVery   American  nas  a   riglll   uo  BU  mijr 

(title  XIX)  medical  assistance  lor  the  aged  (iitio  I) and  pijrmtiib  where  he  chooses  and  we  do  not  under- 

to  medical  vendors  nade  under  programs  of  old-ag«ma*ana^  gtand  that  that  means  a  statute  haS  tO 

aid  to  the  blind, aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled,  and  ^'"~  **   .     ,          .  ^.i.    i.  n.     ..*„  _4„wt  „„,^,,„j 

aid  to  lamiiws  with  dependent  children.  be  SO  designed  that  it  cuts  right  around 

ipiymtftts  under  titles  I,  IV,  X,  XIV.  and  XVI.  No  title  XIX  j^g^  york  because  New  York  happens  to 

'^E^^StTof^payments  under  title  I.  IV.  X.  and  XIV.  Title  XIX  be  the  biggest  problem. 

plan  has  been  approved  but  estimate  of  paymenU  under  this  ^g^  York  alSO  pays  nearly  20  percent 

title  IS  not  available.  qj  ^^  Federal  Income  taxes,  it  has  the 

Medical  assistance  (title  XIX)  biggest  ports,  it  has  the  main  banks,  and 

Reduction  In  Federal  fund*  for  the  fiscal  Is  one  of  the  main  tourist  attractions  in 

year  1969  as  a  reeuit  of  sqtiarlng  the  Fed-  the  United  States.  Everyone  is  happy  to 

eral  mecUcal  assistance  percentage  for  pay-  receive  the  benefit  of  those  factors  but 

ments  on  behalf  of  the  medlcaUy  needy,  as  ^^en  it  comes  to  carrying  a  little  of  the 

estimated  by  State  agencies.  burden.  attenUon  Is  brought  to  the  fact 

[In  millions  I  that  New  York  is  spending  much  money 

Total  $310,561  In  this  field  and  much  of  its  own  money. 

New  York  is  not  the  only  State  in  this 

California 27.5  condition.  The  National  Governors' Con- 

ConnecUcut 80  ference    has    Just    passed    a    resolution, 

Delaware    (M  dated  October   1,   1968.   relating  to  the 

District  of  Columbia *.o  nj^tter  we  are  now  discussing.  They  ask 

nTto^ 8  9  ^^^  Federal  Government  to  avoid  the 

lo^                                 '"""11       2. 0  "stop-start  atmosphere"  which  concerns 

Kansas" -11" "1-1" I"" 3.275  the  medicaid  program,  which  they  say 

Kentucky  3-318  has  persisted  since  its  Inception.  I  think 

Maryland   8.5  that    this   sudden    amendment    maldng 

Massachusetts  40.0  drastic  changes  in  a  program  at  the  end 

Michigan - 8. 9  ^j  ^  Congress  is  a  prime  example, 

K*h^** 15  ^^-  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

NewH^Mhire"' 360  sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  res- 
New  York--.— II"I"II —  129.120  olution  of  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
North  Dakota 1-5  ference. 

Oklahoma -       3.0  There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 

Pennsyivania  30. 5  tlon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Rhode  Island 3. 264  record,  as  follows: 

Utah      -560  

„^^       ■ Ota.  Medicaid   Cdts 

Vermont  -«'*  „     .            ,^ 

Washington       90  The  National  Governors' Conference  Execu- 

Wlsconsln  --"11"III"""" 2.58  Uve  Committee  at  Its  September  30  meeting 

"         *  In  Nashville,  Tennessee,  adopted  the  follow- 

'  Negligible.  jjjg  resolution,  and  directed  that  It  be  trans- 

'^.^?'i'''f^^.^oFZ'tf  "^^nell^'ircTn^Z^VnT^eS  authorized 

much  as  I  share  the  concern  of  the  Sen-  ^^^^^^  participation  in  state  plans  providing 

ators  from  New  York,  when  we  And  we  ^jg^ical  aid  to  the  medically  needy  under 

have  to  live  within  the  fimds  available,  ^pj^jg  ^rx  of  the  social  security  Act;  and 

and  not  Just  within  the  budget  estimate  whereas,  twenty-three  states  and  the  Dls- 

but  to  live  within  a  $6  billion  reduction,  trlct  of  Columbia  have  now  extended  pro- 

and  then  maintain  a  $6  billion  reduc-  grams  of  assistance  to  the  medically  needy  in 


reliance   of  federal    financial   participation; 
and 

Whereas,  the  program  from  Its  Inception 
has  created  unusual  fiscal  and  administra- 
tive problems  for  the  states,  refiectlng  shift- 
ing policies  and  regulations  at  the  Congres- 
sional and  federal  administrative  level;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Senate  on  September  25 
adopted  an  Amendment  to  H.R.  2767  which 
would  withdraw  $500  million  In  federal  funds 
from  the  states  operating  programs  of  ;is- 
slstance  for  the  medically  needy,  such  with- 
drawal being  retroactive  to  July  I,  1968;  ,ind 

"Whereas,  this  proposed  withdrawal  of 
funds  would  create  Insurmountable  obstacles 
for  those  states  which  In  Implementing  Title 
XIX  have  relied  on  the  federal  government  to 
keep  and  maintain  Its  program  commit- 
ments: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Governors'  Conference 
strongly  supports  the  funding  of  current 
Title  XIX  programs  as  originally  Indicated; 
and.  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration should  undertake  a  thorough 
and  timely  re-examlnatlon  and  re-evaluatlon 
of  the  program  as  a  whole  and  of  the  state 
problems  arising  out  of  the  uncertainty  of 
federal  administration  with  a  view  of  de.>:l8n- 
Ing  new  Congressional  mechanisms  which 
win  prevent  the  stop-start  atmosphere  at 
the  federal  level  concerning  this  vital  pro- 
gram which  has  p>er8lsted  since  Its  Incep- 
tion." 

Mr.  GOODEXL.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  made  quite  a 
point  about  the  fact,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
fact,  that  frequently  we  are  victims  of 
the  illusory  projections  from  downtown 
in  various  costs  of  the  program.  It  seems 
obvious  we  have  many  times  been  vic- 
tims of  these  projections  and  the  failings 
of  these  projections  in  our  commodity 
distribution  program  and  our  commodity 
credit  system. 

Congress  is  always  very  quick  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  in  addition  to  those  e.stl- 
mated  and  projected  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  see  to  it  that  there  is 
stability  In  this  farm  program  and  Con- 
gress is  always  very  quick  to  see  that  we 
continue  to  live  by  the  rules,  and  we 
should.  The  farmer?  planted  on  this  basis 
and  they  are  proceeding  on  the  basis  of 
the  law.  Then,  we  fulfill  our  obligation. 

We  always  proceeded  that  way  in  ref- 
erence to  public  assistance  and  cash 
payments.  Frequently  the  projections  are 
too  low,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
better  aware  than  I.  inasmuch  as  lie 
serves  on  the  committee  on  which  he 
does  serve.  We,  as  Senators,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  ful- 
fill our  obligations  by  Increasing  the 
funds  that  are  available. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  medicaid 
program,  the  Senator  points  out  that 
some  of  the  payments  have  gone  higher 
than  anticipated,  but  the  rules  of  the 
game  end  there.  The  States  have  pro- 
ceeded. They  have  set  up  through  their 
State  legislatures  their  laws  to  conform 
to  the  Federal  law,  and  Just  because  we 
have  human  beings  involved  here  instead 
of  commodities,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
we  should  take  a  different  approach.  We 
should  fulfill  our  obligation. 

I  am  as  anxious  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  cut  back  unnecessary  ex- 
penditures. I  think  we  can  do  this  with- 
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out   damaging   our   programs   to   meet 
human  needs  in  this  country. 

I  might  say  tc  the  Senator  that  the 
action  proposed  here  is  like  changing  the 
rules  in  the  ball  game  when  the  "Hgers 
are  ahead  5  to  3,  and  then  saying  that 
the  game  is  over  at  the  end  of  6  innings, 
or  "two  strikes  and  you  are  out." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  way  to 
proceed  in  any  organized  society.  I  know 
the  Senator  in  good  faith  wants  to  cut 
expenditures  to  conform  to  the  expendi- 
ture limitation  which  Congress  deter- 
mined in  its  wisdom  must  be  enacted  in 
the  fiscal  and  economic  circumstances. 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  we  change 
all   the  rules  of   the  game  or  that  we 
change  all  of  the  operations  of  the  med- 
icaid program  retroactively  when  most 
State  legislatures  are  not  even  in  ses- 
sion and  unable  to  conform  their  laws, 
and  many  of  them  will  not  be  in  ses- 
sion. This  will  create  even  greater  chaos 
if  the  bill  provides  for  a  date  in  No- 
vember. If  the  date  January  1  is  pro- 
vided it  will  not  help  because  State  leg- 
islatures will  go  into  session  and  then 
try  to  figure  out  how  to  adjust  in  the 
following    6    months    for    expenditures 
made  in  the  previous  6  months  on  the 
basis  of  laws  that  are  not  in  existence. 
If  the  Senator  would  like  to  have  a 
prospective  date  I  would  suggest  July  1, 
1969.  Then,  we  would  go  into  the  next 
year,  the  States  would  have  some  warn- 
ing, and  we  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  perhaps  deal  with  this  situation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  any  date  prior  to  July 
1.  1969,  would  be  unworkable  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Er- 
viN  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
so  that  we  will  understand  one  another 
insofar  as  retroactivity  is  concerned,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  explained  to  the 
Senate  at  the  time  we  agreed  to  the 
amendment  that  he  was  perfectly  con- 
tent to  move  the  date  forward  so  that 
the  amendment  would  not  be  retroac- 
tive. We  would  expect  to  move  the  date 
forward  in  conference  in  any  event.  The 
date  in  the  amendment  was  picked  be- 
cause that  was  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year 
and  the  Williams-Smathers  amendment 
appUed  to  the  fiscal  year.  This  Senator 
did  not  vote  for  the  Williams-Smathers 
amendment.  I  voted  against  it  but  my 
position  did  not  prevail. 

When  we  have  this  provision  in  the 
law,  and  we  must  abide  by  it,  we  must 
try  to  find  how  best  we  can  live  with  the 
provision. 

Here  is  what  happened  on  this  Item. 
When  we  were  In  conference  In  Decem- 
ber 1967— less  than  a  year  ago — on  the 
social  security  bill,  we  were  told  the 
Federal  share  of  the  money  for  this  pro- 
gram would  be  $1,670  billion  In  fiscal 
1969.  Now,  the  latest  estimate,  and  It  Is 
still  going  up.  Is  that  for  this  fiscal  year, 
Instead  of  the  sum  being  $1,670  billion, 
the  cost  would  be  at  least  $2.4  billion. 

There  Is  a  difference  of  some  $700  mil- 
lion. That  would  not  concern  me  so 
badly.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  tm- 
less  we  do  scwnethlng  about  this  law,  we 


are  going  to  have  to  take  at  least  $300 
million  of  the  $700  million  which  exceeds 
the  medicaid  estimates  out  of  other  areas 
which  are  within  the  estimates  and  force 
other  departments,  agencies,  and  seg- 
ments of  the  Government  to  make  big 
reductions.    That   would   involve    some 
things  close  to  the  Senator's  heart,  too. 
It  might  involve  the  Headstart  program, 
or  certain  parts  of  the  poverty  and  op- 
portunity programs  which  have  great 
appeal  to  the  Senator.  It  might  involve 
programs  for  trying  to  modernize  the 
hearts  of  our  cities.  So  in  trying  to  look 
at  the  places  were  reductions  can  best 
be  taken,  here  is  an  item,  as  welfare  pro- 
grams go,  which  has  a  lower  priority 
than  certain  others.  For  example,  when 
one  Is  talking  about  aid  to  the  needy, 
or  to  the  aged,  or  to  the  blind,  or  to  per- 
sons who  qualify  as  needing  public  as- 
sistance, he  is  talking  about  programs 
which  I  think  everyone  would  agree  have 
higher  priority  than  that  part  of  medic- 
aid for  people  who  are  not  on  welfare, 
particularly   those   who   are   not   cata- 
strophic   cases    but    cases    where    they 
themselves  might  be  able  to  pay  for  their 
medical  expenses  over  a  period  of  time. 
Reductions  could  better  be  made  there 
than   to   take    them   out   of   programs 
where  I  believe  even  the  Senator  wculd 
agree  there  is  a  crying  need. 

Here  is  a  program  exceeding  the  esti- 
mate of  a  few  months  back  by  some  $700 
million — enough  money  to  Justify  every 
State  legislature  affected  by  it  coming 
back  and  taking  a  look  at  it.  It  seems  to 
be  enough  of  a  miscalculation  to  Justify 
Congress  taking  another  look,  too. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  What  was  the  mis- 
calculation on  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  About  $1 
bUUon. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  So  we  have  a  $1  billion 
misestimate  on  how  much  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  is  going  to 
spend,  and  a  $730  million  misestimate 
on  how  much  medicaid  is  going  to  spend. 
In  the  case  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  we  exempt  those  expendi- 
tures from  the  limitation;  but  in  the  case 
of  the  medicaid  program,  we  cut  the 
program. 

How  can  we  justify  that?  We  will  ex- 
empt $1  billion  in  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  expenditures  above  what 
were  projected  but  we  will  not  exempt 
$500  million  above  the  January  projected 
needs  for  medicaid  and  other  public  as- 
sistance programs. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Senator,  I 
favor  both.  But  that  was  not  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate.  If  the  Senate  does 
not  want  to  exempt  them,  we  can  look  at 
some  differences  which  would  justify  ex- 
empting the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion where  it  may  not  feel  about  the 
medicaid  program  in  the  same  way. 

One  example  would  be  the  fact  that 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans,  in 
the  last  analysis,  are  loans  which  we 
might  be  fortunate  enough  to  get  repaid, 
while  the  other,  of  course,  are  expendi- 
tures where  we  definitely  will  not  get  the 
money  back. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans  are 
not  loans  without  recourse  because  they 
are  an  element  of  the  price  stabilization 
scheme? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  but  If  we 
have  a  bad  crop  year,  or  the  whole  world 
has  a  bad  weather  year  and  has  poor 
crops,  we  would  get  our  money  back  for 
the  loans;  so  that.  In  many  instances, 
we  have  found  that  the  loans  turn  out  to 
be  good. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
$1  billion,  or  the  $1,300,000,000,  is  direct 
grants  for  price  stabilization  under  the 
CCC  system? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Senator.  I  am 
not  here  to  argue  «bout  the  farm  pro- 
gram. The  Senate  voted  on  that  and  it 
voted  to  exempt  the  farm  program.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  the  Senate  has 
not  seen  fit  to  exempt  it,  as  I  have  said 
here  on  this  floor,  if  the  Senate  did  not 
see  fit  to  exempt  the  CCC,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  in  favor  of  not  making  a 
commitment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  say  that  my  col- 
league I  Mr.  GOODELL  I  and  I  have  already 
said  time  and  again  that  maybe,  because 
of  the  impact  the  matter  had  when  it  was 
brought  up,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
really  thought  through  in  detail  when  it 
was  brought  up,  that  the  Senate  has 
notr— the  Senate,  after  all,  has  done  this 
thing  before.  It  did  not  exempt  them  be- 
cause an  Inadequate  case  was  presented 
to  them.  . 

We  shall  now  try  to  repair  that  diffi- 
culty and  bring  to  the  Senate  an  ade- 
quate case  to  show  that  medicaid  should 
not  be  bobtailed  any  more  than  the  CCC 
should,  and  that  we  should  at  least  be 
able  to  defer  it  this  year.  Then,  when 
there  is  a  new  Congress,  and  a  new  Pres- 
ident, they  will  want  to  take  another 
"think"  on  the  medicaid  program,  or  on 
the  CCC  program— and  I  am  sure,  inci- 
dentally, they  will  too. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  In 
holy  writ  that  says  it  has  got  to  go  on 
Just  as  it  is,  or  anything  else.  All  we  say 
is  that  at  this  particular  time,  at  the 
end  of  a  Congress,  when  we  come  in  with 
so  drastic  a  change  in  fundamental  fi- 
nancial conditions  which  affect  great 
populations,  we  think  it  possible  that  the 
Senate  did  not  fully  grasp  the  extent 
and  the  consequences  of  its  actions. 

We  are  developing  them  now  and  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  develop  them 
and  will  do  our  best  to  present  to  the 
Senate  a  more  balanced  picture  of  the 
issues  on  which  the  Senate  may  then 
vote. 

I  should  now  like  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JAViTSl  and  his  colleague  [Mr. 
GooDELL]  in  expressing  opposition  to  the 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate  on 
September  24.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
this  amendment  reduces  the  Federal  re- 
imbursement rate  under  title  19  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  medical  assist- 
ance rendered  to  low-income  persons 
who  are  not  already  receiving  cash  as- 
sistance under  a  public  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

Since  this  reduction  in  the  Federal 
share  of  medicaid  costs  would  be  retro- 
active to  July  1  of  this  year,  its  effect 
would  be  suddenly  to  shift  some  300  mil- 
lion dollars  in  medicaid  costs  from  the 
Federsd  Government  to  the  governments 
of  24  States,  which  had  no  warning  that 
their  budgets  would  be  taxed  to  that  ex- 
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tent  over  and  above  their  planned  costs 
for  this  fiscal  year. 

This  amendment  would  have  a  harsh 
effect  in  my  own  State,  for  example, 
costing  Oklahoma  at  least  $3  million 
which  it  had  not  budgeted  or  could  not 
have  planned  for. 

Let  me  read  a  succinct  analysis  of  the 
potential  effect  of  the  Long  amendment, 
written  by  an  eminent  consultant  in  the 
social  welfare  field.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wick- 
enden,  of  New  York.  The  statement  ex- 
plains more  clearly  than  any  other  I 
have  seen  just  why  wt  should  modify 
or  rescind  the  Long  amendment. 

It  reads: 

IMPLICATIONS  OP  THE  CWTBACK  IN    PEOrSAL 
rutins  FOR   MEDICAL   ASSISTANCE 

Federal-State  relations:  The  future  of  Fed- 
eral-State cooperative  relationships  depends 
on  a  reasonable  stability,  continuity  and  good 
faith  In  the  Federal  policies  and  Qnanclng 
provisions  on  which  such  programs  depend. 
Most  state  legislatures  meet  only  biennially 
and  must,  therefore,  project  their  budgets 
and  poUcfes"  on  a  two  year  basis.  It  Is  extraor- 
dinary thai'  in  a  period  when  the  need  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  State  government  Is 
continuously  extolled  in  the  Congress,  a  dis- 
ruptive step  should  be  taken  affecting  State 
budgetary  and  programming  processes. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  say  here, 
parenthetically,  that  this  exactly  de- 
scribes the  present  situation  in  my  own 
State,  where  legislative  leaders  are  al- 
ready in  the  process  of  tr>-ing  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  will  have  to  convene  a 
special  session  of  the  Oklahoma  Legisla- 
ture in  order  to  make  up  for  a  decrease 
in  funds  which  they  had  been  led  to  be- 
lieve would  be  available  to  them  under 
existing  medicaid  reimbursement  rates. 

I  continue  to  read  the  analysis : 

Retroactivity:  It  Is  especially  astonishing 
that  the  cutback  should  be  applied  retroac- 
tively to  funds  iilready  spent  under  a  Feder- 
ally-approved State  pian  governing  such  ex- 
penditures and  the  Federal  share  thereof. 
In  other  situations  this  would  be  considered 
a  breach  of  contract 

Open-ended  authorization-  Since  1935  the 
States  have  proceeded  on  faith  to  spend 
money  under  the  assistance  titles  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  on  the  assumption  that 
Federal  funds  would  be  forthcoming  at  the 
end  of  each  quarter  to  reimburse  States  for 
actual  expenditures  on  a  per  capita  formula 
that  did  not  limit  the  total  amount.  This  Is 
virtually  the  only  way  to  assure  equal  treat- 
ment under  the  law  to  all  persons  in  similar 
circumstances  In  situations  where  the  extent 
of  need  Is  unpredictable. 

If  the  precedent  of  this  Senate  action  were 
to  be  applied  to  cash  payments  the  States 
would  be  forced  to  cut  assistance  grants  In 
order  to  meet  Federal  requirements  of  open 
Intake  and  equal  treatment.  The  effect  of 
such  cuts  In  the  present  state  of  urban  unrest 
Is  hard  to  Imagine.  In  any  case  temporary 
Federal  economies  would  be  achieved  at  state 
expense. 

Relattonsfiip  of  High  to  Low  Standard 
States:  There  Is  a  clear  implication  here  that 
states  without  medical  assistance  programs — 
or  those  with  low  standards — are  seeking 
Federal  economies  at  the  expense  of  the 
States  with  belter  programs.  The  effect  here 
Is  to  try  to  pull  everyone  back  to  the  lowest 
common  denominator. 

Medical  Effect:  The  hardships  lmp>06ed  by 
denial  of  medical  caxe  seem  self-evident.  More 
Importantly,  from  the  point  of  view  of  long- 
run  economy,  the  beat  Investment  of  public 
funds  la  often  that  made  in  early  medical 
care  for  those  marginal  income  families  that 
are   otherwise   self-supporting.   In   tbU   way 


health  can  be  quickly  restored  and  long-term 
dependency  prevented. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order.  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  may  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
not  consent  to  that.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  me  to  yield  and  he  will  ask  me.  if 
I  choose  to  I  will  yield  to  him.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  through? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Is  it  agreeable  if  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  agree. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  the  figures 
here  that  affect  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
They  indicate  that  the  Federal  share  for 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  would  be  reduced 
by  about  $3  million,  from  $49  million  to 
$46  million. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  Senator  has 
lieard  me  say  that,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  am  perfectly  willing  to  say  the 
amendment  is  not  to  be  retroactive.  Let 
us  say  we  would  set  the  date  in  December 
or  January  as  the  effective  date.  Then  the 
reduction,  as  far  as  Oklahoma  is  con- 
cerned, would  fall  to  about  $1.5  million  in 
the  whole  public  welfare  program.  Frank- 
ly, if  something  like  this  is  not  done.  I 
fear  that  reductions  made  in  other  areas, 
such  as  aid  to  highways,  aid  to  cities, 
the  economic  cpportunitlcs  program,  and 
programs  of  that  sort,  would  probably 
be  such  that  Oklahoma  would  lose  much 
more  than  just  this  amount. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
shared  my  view  against  the  Williams- 
Smathers  amendment  to  begin  with.  If 
we  had  to  live  with  it,  I  think  the  Senator 
might  find  we  could  live  with  it  better  this 
way  than  if  we  did  not  do  it  this  way.  In 
other  words,  between  two  hard  choices, 
may  I  suggest  to  my  good  friend  that  he 
might  find  this  is  a  better  way  to  handle 
the  problem  than  to  try  to  handle  it  the 
other  way. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  admire 
the  sincerity  of  my  chairman  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  but  I  do  not  agree 
with  his  conclusion.  I  would  not  like  this 
amendment  even  if  it  were  not  retro- 
active, but  I  do  not  like  it  at  all  as  it  is. 
It  seems  to  me  totally  unfair  to  make  it 
retroactive. 

Oklahoma  has  one  ol  the  Nation's  most 
oustanding  welfare  directors.  Mr.  Lloyd 
E.  Rader.  a  man  who  is  well  known  in 
welfare  circles  throughout  the  country. 
He  is  not  known  to  be  an  alarmist  or  a 
man  who  would  Just  cry  "wolf"  in  order 
to  get  attention.  I  quoted  $3  million  as 
the  reduction  for  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Rader 
feels  that  estimate  is  too  low.  Further- 
more, he  says  that  when  that  amount  is 
added  to  the  cost  to  Oklahoma  of  other 
amendments  we  agreed  to  in  last  year's 
social  security  legislation,  Oklahoma  will 
face  a  very  serious  welfare  crisis.  He  has 
called  together  all  legislative  leaders  in 
my  State  to  consider  how  they  could  go 
about  making  up  this  difference  in  funds, 
which,  as  I  said  he  thinks  will  exceed  the 
$3  million  which  I  have  alluded  to. 


It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  general  cut 
of  $6  billion  in  Federal  expenditures  is 
to  be  effective — and  the  Senator  is  quite 
right  in  saying  I  did  not  vote  for  It,  be- 
cause I  foresaw  what  has  occurred  in  the 
Senate,  which  is  that,  step  by  step.  Sena- 
tors have  voted  to  exclude  from  the  cut 
certain  activities  of  the  Government 
which  they  support  more  than  others — 
if,  as  I  say,  that  cut  is  to  be  effective, 
then  Congress  ought  to  accept  its  own 
responsibility  rather  than  pass  the  buck 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
make  the  cuts.  We  ought  to  have  madf 
the  cuts  ourselves,  because  Congress  was 
then  in  possession  of  most  of  the  appro- 
priation bills.  That  w£is  my  position  on 
the  $6  billion  cut. 

But  in  our  present  situation,  if  the  $6 
billion  cut  is  to  come,  it  ought  not  to 
come  out  of  the  people  least  able  to  bear 
it;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  amendment  which 
the  Senate  adopted  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, on  the  motion  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to  have 
to  cut  down  by  $3  million  in  Oklahoma 
the  amount  of  money  we  can  expect  to 
have  from  the  Federal  Government,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  make  it  up  some- 
where. We  are  going  to  have  to  take  it 
out  of  other  welfare  prog»ams,  aid  to 
dependent  children,  or  other  welfare  pro- 
grams, because  the  people  of  Oklahoma 
are  not  going  to  allow  cuts  in  this  medi- 
cal program  which  has  been  well  sup- 
ported. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  leave  the 
Senator's  amendment  intact,  we  are  say- 
ing that  the  people  least  able  to  bear 
that  $6  billion  cut  are  going  to  have  to 
bear  it  in  my  State,  and  in  other  States 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  $3  mil- 
lion figure  which  I  mentioned  was  the 
figure  which  the  welfare  official  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  gave.  It  actually 
amounts  to  a  cut  of  about  $1.5  million. 
and  that  is  only  about  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  reduction.  So  it  would  be  a 
case  of  Oklahoma's  getting  a  reduction 
of  one-half  of  1  percent  of  what  the 
overall  reduction  would  be. 

I  do  not  like  to  cut  these  welfare  pro- 
grams at  all.  but  if  we  must  cut  in  the 
welfare  area — and  the  Senate  declined  to 
exempt  the  welfare  program  from  the 
reduction  in  expenditures,  and  the  Sen- 
ator and  I  voted  to  exempt  welfare — it 
seems  to  me  this  particular  program  in- 
volves those  welfare  beneficiaries  who 
can  best  afford  it,  those  who  cannot 
qualify  for  welfare,  but  those  whom  we 
could  describe  as  the  medical  needy, 
rather  than  those  in  need  of  welfare  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  agree  with  the  general 
principle  of  what  the  Senator  has  said, 
but  not  with  the  timing  of  his  application 
of  it.  I  had  a  dog  once  who  was  not  much 
of  a  fighter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  an- 
other dog  came  at  him,  he  fell  on  his 
back  and  stuck  his  legs  up  in  the  air.  If 
welfare  funds  have  to  be  cut,  and  if  the 
administration  believes  that  they  do, 
then  let  them  go  ahead — but  after  we 
fight.  I  am  not  willing  just  to  lie  down 
and  let  them  beat  us  without  putting  up 
a  pretty  strong  protest.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  effect  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
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ment  is  to  capitulate  before  we  have 
started  to  fight. 

If  I  may  proceed,  I  have  mentioned 
the  Federal-State  relations  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  are  damaged  by  this  amend- 
ment, I  think  the  amendment  is  also 
objectionable  with  regard  to  its  retro- 
active feature,  but  I  pointed  out  that  even 
if  it  were  not  retroactive,  I  still  would 
not  like  the  amendment. 

I  recommend  a  reading  of  the  entire 
statement  of  Mrs.  Wickenden.  I  hope  that 
Senators  will  be  able  to  read  it  in  the 
Record,  as  a  result  of  the  recess  over- 
night. This  is  not  a  matter  of  parochial 
interest.  It  is  not  a  matter  only  of  the 
SUte  of  New  York  or  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa or  other  States  being  affected  by 
the  amendment. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
pointed  out,  the  percentage  of  the  reduc- 
tion which  Oklahoma  would  bear  is 
rather  minor  insofar  as  the  overall  cut 
is  concerned:  but  the  principle  of  plac- 
ing the  reduction  on  those  least  able  to 
bear  it  nationally,  and  in  whatever  State, 
seems  to  me  is  one  of  overriding;  national 
importance  and  one  which  is  entitled  to 
the  greatest  attention  of  the  Members  of 
this  body. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Long 
amendment  may  be  modified  or  rescinded 
by  the  Senate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
tlie  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his  com- 
ments on  this  matter, 

I  may  point  out,  since  we  have  been 
discussing  this  particular  question,  that 
a  great  many  other  efforts  were  made 
to  deal  with  various  aspects  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Again  referring  to  my 
tragicaUy  departed  colleague.  Senator 
Kennedy,  he  and  a  group  of  us  spon- 
sored a  whole  series  of  amendments 
which  endeavored  to  deal  with  what  were 
considered  to  be  the  most  unjust  amend- 
ments under  the  Social  Security  Act, 
which  related  to  general  problems  of 
'.velfare. 

A  number  of  these  amendments  did 
pass  the  Senate,  but  no  action  was  taken 
in  confei-ence,  notwithstanding  the  large 
body  of  sentiment  in  the  Senate  on  this 
question,  on  all  these  welfare  amend- 
ments. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  if 
we  are  going  to  redo  this  whole  medicaid 
question  of  the  end  of  this  Congress,  then, 
in  all  fairness,  we  ought  to  consider 
those  welfare  questions,  too.  I,  for  one, 
Mr.  President,  do  not  feel  obligated— 
and  I  shall  introduce  these  amend- 
ments— to  see  what  can  be  done  about 
many  of  these  other  matters  v;hich  were 
supposedly  tied  up  with  this  one. 

I  should  like  now,  aside  from  men- 
tioning the  fact  that  I  think  we  would 
ated  of  look  into  the  question,  if  we  are 
eoing  to  rock  the  boat  as  seriously  as 
this  imendment  rocks  the  boat  on  med- 
icaid, to  examine  also  the  question  of 
what  ought  to  be  done  about  many  of 
these  other  pro^irams  which  are  tied  up 
in  the  Social  Security  Act,  including  aid 
to  dependent  children,  what  we  shall  do 
about  mothers  being  required  to  work, 
and  the  way  income  is  calculated  to  de- 
termine eligibility  under  these  various 
laws — matters  to  which  many  of  us  have 
taken  very  sharp  exception.  I  think  we 


would  also  want  to  analyze  In  some  de- 
tail one  of  the  questions  which  has 
already  been  brought  up,  and  that  is 
the  action  of  the  Senate  in  looking  with 
favor  upon  an  exemption  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  which  my 
colleague.  Senator  Goodell,  propejiy 
says  relates  to  commodities,  whereas  tnis 
act  relates  to  people,  and  see  just  what 
ought  to  be  done  about  it,  in  all  fair- 
ness   and    equity,    under    the    circum- 

st.3IlC6S. 

I  have  before  me,  Mr.  President,  a  very 
interesting  analysis  of  what  medicaid 
really  means,  how  many  people  it  relates 
to  in  the  United  States,  and  how  desir- 
able is  the  system  which  this  bill  curtails. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
some  7  million  Americans  who  are  now 
concerned  in  tlie  whole  program  of  med- 
icaid. This  figure  not  only  includes  my 
own  State,  but  every  State  in  tlie  United 
States  if  it  has  an  approved  State  plan, 
as  many  of  the  States  do. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  though  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  says  that  he  is  not 
inclined  to  press  tlie  i.ssue  of  retroactiv- 
ity, the  fact  is  that  that  is  what  the 
amendment  said,  and  we  would  still,  by 
some  action  of  the  Senate,  even  if  he 
siiould  agree,  have  to  undo  that. 

I  have  the  exact  figures  before  me  now. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  fiscal  year  1968, 
medicaid  covered  7.3  million  Americans, 
and  in  1969,  that  total  will  be  8.5  million 
Americans.  This  represents  an  enormous 
segment  of  our  population  qualifying 
even  under  the  lower  income  require- 
ment, and  qualifying  because,  v.ithout 
this  kind  of  aid.  they  would  be  medically 
indigent.  * 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
what  we  are  really  up  against  here  is  a 
feeling  that  we  should  have  a  welfare 
level  in  the  coimtry,  and  that  that  wel- 
fare level  should  determine  the  level  at 
which  we  will  give  any  kind  of  aid.  in- 
cluding medicaid.  This  theory  proposes 
that  we  should  not  take  cognizance  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
indigence  caused  by  catastrophic  medical 
costs,   and   that  therefore   the   Federal 
Government  would  be  well-advised   to 
have   such   a   program   rather   than   to 
encourage,  as  it  otherwise  would,  a  mar- 
ginal family  just  to  tip  over  into  welfare. 
On  the  one  hand,  as  so  many  of  us 
have  complained,  welfare  is  a  sanctuary 
for  those  who  have  become  accustomed 
to  a  life  of  endemic  poverty.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  think  we  have  here  a  chance  to 
give  a  premium  to  self-respect  and  the 
ability  to  maintain  one's  own  household, 
because  medical  expense  is  generally  the 
wav  in  which  a  family  gets  in  trouble, 
and  when  it  does,  it  can  be  helped  by  the 
public    authorities    without    necessarily 
being  a  welfare  case,  which  I  think  is  a 
very     salutary     and     very     intelligent 
approach. 

But  by  this  amendment,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  we  dismantle  that  ap- 
proach and  revert  to  the  straight  welfare 
status,  and  justify  it.  according  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  on  the  ground 
of  cost,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  look 
after  the  situation  in  any  other  way. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  we  seem  to  be  able  to 
afford  extra  cost  in  terms  of  Commodity 
Credit  and  Soil  Conservation  payments; 
and  it  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  what 


is  wrong,  and  what  we  who  are  on  this 
side  of  the  issue  have  very  much  the 
necessity  of  protecting,  is  the  order  of 
priorities  involved.  We  have  had  to  deal 
with  priorities  very  much  out  of  order, 
and  very  much  different  from  what  they 
ought  to  be.  It  is  for  that  reason,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to 
press  this  issue. 

We  have  to  realize  that  in  this  whole 
field  of  aid,  whether  it  is  medicaid  or 
other  types  of  aid,  we  are  dealing  with 
constituencies  which  are  ver\'  often  over- 
lapping and  composed  of  the  same  peo- 
ple. For  that  reason,  if  we  are  going  to 
take  this  approach,  even  if  we  do  not  do 
it  retroactively  but  do  it  prospectively. 
we  would  have  to  give  consideration  In 
our  judgment  to  other  aspects  of  the 
social  welfare  structure,  including  efforts 
to  alleviate  the  distress  of  families  along 
somewhat  the  lines  of  social  security, 
antipoverty,  medicare,  and  other  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  also  very 
important  to  analyze  the  dynamics  of 
each  State.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  example,  has  a 
t;ood  deal  of  money  at  stake— something 
like  S129  miUion  a  year.  It  must  also  be 
pointed  out,  aside  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  critically  important  that  we  have 
roughly  10  percent  of  the  population,  that 
we  have  been  the  recipient  of  enormous 
misrations  from  other  States,  where  peo- 
ple have  been,  in  many  cases,  veiT  heavi- 
ly chased  out  by  conditions  under  which 
tliey  found  themselves  unable  to  live: 
denial  of  opportunity  upon  racial 
grounds,  or  simply  the  lack  of  any  effec- 
tive economic  opportunity,  considering 
their  social  and  economic  .structure. 

Aside  from  those  considerations,  I  think 
it  is  vei-y  important  to  consider  what  a 
State  like  New  York  has  been  able  to  do 
and  how  well  the  10  percent  of  the 
prpulation  which  lives  there  is  cared 
for  compared  to  other  States.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  consider  the  kind  of  job 
that  New  York  has  lieen  able  to  do.  Is 
that  job  to  be  discouraged  or  en- 
couraged? 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  would 
feel  very  strongly  that  it  should  be  en- 
couraged and  that  it  is  a  desirable  thing, 
'.nd  we  will  in  the  data  we  submit  make 
clear  how  much  the  State  of  New  York  is 
spending  on  the  medicaid  program  so 
that  one  can  get  in  focus  what  $129  mil- 
lion really  means  in  terms  of  this  effort. 
We  shall  also  endeavor  to  outline  the 
detailed  operation  of  tlie  medicaid  pro- 
gram, the  way  in  which  it  works,  the 
services  which  are  considered  essential, 
the  services  which  are  contained  in  the 
New  York  plan,  and  the  services  which 
are  contained  in  the  plans  of  other  States 
in  order   to   see   whether   the   expense 
which  is  being  undertaken  is  justified. 
Mr.  President.  I  consider  the  medicaid 
approach  a  very  intelligent  answer  to  the 
situation,  but  by  no  means  a  final  ap- 
proach. I  think  that  all  we  are  doing  is 
holding  the  line  in  respect  to  the  health 
of  our  people,  having  given  a   certain 
sense  of  social  stability  so  that  people 
who  do  not  have  the  means— but  see  the 
enormous  advance  and  progress  of  medi- 
cal science — do  not  feel  that  the  great  ef- 
fort and  great  concept  of  enabling  a  per- 
son to  have  a  longer  lifespan  is  exclu- 
sively the  province  of  those  who  can  af- 
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ford  it.  We  are  endeavoring  In  a  govern- 
mental sense  to  open  the  door  to  a  longer 
lifespan  for  the  poor  aa  well  as  for  others 
who  cannot  afford  It. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Bfr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  agree 
that  we  vote  on  the  amendment  he  would 
like  to  have  us  vote  on,  with  respect  to 
this  issue,  at  some  time  certain  In  the 
next  2  or  3  days? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  very 
frankly,  I  have  been  terribly  caught  up 
In  other  things.  I  do  not  want  to  make 
any  promises  or  mislead  the  Senator, 
but.  given  the  opportunity,  which  I  shall 
have  overnight  anyhow,  to  consult  with 
other  colleagues  who  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  matter,  we  might  be  able  to 
make  some  suggestion  or  proposal  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  agree 
with  me  in  all  candor  that  this  is  the 
first  tlm»-the  opposition,  as  It  were,  has 
unfurled  -its  flag  on  the  floor  today. 

I  think  it  has  been  a  very  useful  dis- 
cussion and  interchange.  We  have  felt 
each  other  out.  No  one  is  unduly  bellig- 
erent. At  the  same  time,  no  one  will 
fold  up. 

This  Is  a  very  serious  matter  to  us. 
That  is  why  I  made  the  suggestion  that 
I  did  about  our  hour  of  adjournment 
today.  However,  it  is  entirely  up  to  the 
Senator.  We  will  exercise  our  rights  and 
privileges  on  the  floor,  and  the  Senator 
will  exercise  his. 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  I  will 
be  unable  to  give  the  Senator  an  answer 
to  that  question  tonight.  But  I  will  un- 
dertake in  the  spirit  of  comity — as  the 
Senator  and  I  are  colleagues — to  advise 
the  Senator  sometime  soon  as  to  what 
we  feel  we  can  or  cannot  do  in  regard  to 
the  matter. 

As  I  was  saying,  Mr.  President,  the 
medicaid  program  is  really  an  effort  to 
develop  for  people  who  could  not  afford 
it  otherwise  an  equivalency  of  medical 
care. 

We  had  very  much  the  same  problem 
in  respect  of  medicare  with  respect  to 
our  older  people.  I  think  we  have  taken  a 
reasonable  disposition  of  it. 

I  take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  In  the  medicare  program  a  vol- 
untary aspect  which  gives  an  older  per- 
son an  opportunity  to  get  the  services 
of  a  physician  for  a  very  reasonable  ex- 
penditure, as  well  as  hospitalization 
which  medicare  affords  them.  I  think 
that  is  very  desirable. 

This  is  a  progressive  concept.  I  for  one 
have  always  been  very  much  committed 
to  getting  the  private  system  of  the 
United  States  to  share  In  a  very  import- 
ant part  of  this  responsibility. 

In  will  be  remembered  that  when  medi- 
care was  being  considered,  a  number  of 
is  had  some  very  important  aspects  of 
.he  bill  to  debate.  Together  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son], I  worked  very  hard  and  long  on 
the  matter  of  bringing  the  insurance 
system  of  the  United  States  Into  what 
is  now  a  voluntary  part  of  the  act.  I  re- 
gret very  much,  and  always  will  regret, 
that  the  insurance  system  of  the  United 


States  did  not  take  advantage  of  that 
opportunity.  I  have  not  given  up  hope, 
however,  that  they  may.  I  think  that  one 
day  they  will  realize  the  enormous  field 
for  both  public  and  private  service  which 
exists  in  that  sphere  and  that  we  will 
come  to  a  day— and  perhaps  I  may  not 
be  here  at  the  time — when  through  the 
efforts  of  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tors, more  extensive  services,  including 
drugs  and  medicine — of  which  we  have 
heard  much  concerning  the  excessive 
cost  in  many  areas — will  be  made  avail- 
able to  our  older  citizens. 

I  feel  the  same  way  about  medicaid. 
I  think  we  are  making  a  great  forward 
advance  in  respect  of  our  Nation.  I 
think  this  forward  advance  w^lll  be  very 
materially  improved  by  a  major  system 
of  compulsory  health  Insurance  for  em- 
ployees paid  for  by  the  individual,  but 
also,  if  necessary,  by  individual  States 
as  elements  of  employment. 

It  Is  interesting  that  medicaid  recipi- 
ents are  very  heavily  employed.  We  are 
not  dealing  with  unemployed  people. 
Many  people  make  wages  that  are  below 
par  in  terms  of  ability  to  meet  medical 
costs.  Therefore  we  have  the  idea  of  In- 
surance which  would  give  the  actuarial 
benefit  of  coverage  to  millions  of  work- 
ers rather  than  the  very  limited  actuarial 
benefit  of  coverage  of  thousands  or  even 
hundreds  of  thousands.  If  individual  in- 
surance companies  can  work  it  out,  it 
may  become  a  real  alternative  to  the 
problem  of  medicaid  costs.  However,  be- 
cause we  think  it  very  socially  desirable 
today,  we  wish  to  afford  benefits  imme- 
diately to  a  person  who  may  ultimately 
be  receiving  the  benefit  of  that  kind  of 
insurance. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Governor  Rockefeller,  has  already 
recommended  that  as  a  major  State 
matter  we  may  get  this  measure  passed 
into  law  in  our  next  legislature,  in  1969. 1 
shall  certainly  try  for  It.  and  I  hope  It 
will  happen. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
the  Senator  from  New  York  to  under- 
stand that  I  agree  with  him  completely. 
I  think  that  one  of  the  basic  mistakes 
we  make  in  this  body  Is  that  from  time 
to  time  we  get  the  notion  that  there  are 
certain  affluent  States  that  can  take 
almost  any  kind  of  a  cut.  We  forget  that 
the  citizens  of  that  State  may  pay  higher 
taxes  in  every  respect  and  category  than 
do  the  citizens  of  certain  other  States 
and  do  not  receive  the  emoluments  in 
proportion  that  go  to  States  classified  as 
poorer  States. 

I  vmderstand  that  this  amendment  was 
defeated  once  before.  Is  my  understand- 
ing correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  But  this  time  it  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  amendment  does 
not  treat  every  State  In  the  same  way  by 
taking  the  same  amount  from  each  State. 
It  has  a  new  formula  by  which  some 
States  suffer  more  than  others.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Is  exactly  correct. 
The  more  you  have  done,  the  more  you 
suffer. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct.  And 


the  more  you  pay  into  the  National 
Treasury. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  more  you  suffer. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  more  you  have  to 
pay  for  it;  cash  on  the  barrelhead. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  must  keep  in 
mind — and  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  should  understand  this — that 
in  my  State  we  do  not  have  oil  wells;  we 
do  not  enjoy  a  27.5-percent  oil  depletion 
allowance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Nor  in  my  State. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  we  carry  our  bur- 
den. We  pay  our  taxes,  we  get  back  less 
than  we  put  in,  but  we  do  not  bitterly 
complain  about  that. 

Then,  of  course,  we  reach  a  position 
where  we  want  to  cut  down  a  little  on 
our  budget,  and  I  suppose  we  should. 
Everyone  is  In  favor  of  that. 

I  hope  Senators  realize  that  we  have 
fiscal  problems  in  Rhode  Island,  also. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  the  main  is- 
sue in  the  present  gubernatorial  cam- 
paign: How  are  we  going  to  raise  the 
additional  money  our  State  needs?  That 
is  what  our  candidates  debate. 

The  idea  that  a  State  like  ours  can  af- 
ford to  suffer  a  bigger  cut  than  some 
other  State  is,  to  me,  a  specious  argu- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  Is  illogical 
and  unfair. 

I  do  not  see  by  what  rhyme  or  reason 
we  are  going  to  have  a  new  policy  here 
that  certain  States  are  going  to  take  a 
bigger  cut  than  other  States,  without 
realizing  what  the  predicament  In  which 
a  particular  State  is  placed.  I  say  this  is 
unfair. 

If  we  do  not  have  adequate  money  and 
we  must  save  a  certain  amount  of  what 
we  have,  then  let  us  take  a  certain  but 
equal  percentage  out  of  everj'one's  mon- 
ey and  treat  everyone  alike.  The  idea  that 
it  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hides  of  peo- 
ple who  are  paying  more  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  tind  the  money  is  to  be 
distributed  throughout  the  country  in 
this  fashion  is  unreasonable,  imfalr,  and 
unjust. 

I  am  all  for  economy  if  it  is  essential. 
But  to  propose  this  step  on  the  ground 
we  have  to  economize  is  to  propose  some- 
thing inequitable — and.  I  dare  say, 
iniquitous. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
his  very  helpful  intercession. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  In  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  in- 
quiry is  not  In  order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  WiU  the  Sena- 
tor yield  for  that  purpose? 

The  bill  clerk  resumed  and  concluded 
the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  EtLENDER],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Grieninc]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
loT  from   Alaska    I  Mr.   Bartlett],    the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Brewster], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church!, 
the   Senator    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  DoDDl .  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbricht].  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  HartI,  the  Sena- 
tor   from    Indiana    (Mr.    HartkeI.    the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hill],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
LiNCsl,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii   [Mr. 
Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Jackson  1,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts      (Mr.     Kennedy],      the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lausche],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  LongI.  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
soNl.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.    McClellan],    the    Senator    from 
South    Dakota     (Mr.    McGovernI,    the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
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Intyre]  ,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MetcalfI,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Mondale],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  MonroneyI.  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  MorseI.  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  MuskieI,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph!, the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Ribicoff],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  SparkmanI,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGEl,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  TydingsI,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Willmms],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  YarboroughI.  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  is  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Tenne.ssee  (Mr 
Baker],  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis],  the  Sen- 
ators from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen  and  Mr. 
Percy],  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNicKl.  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Milled],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from 
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California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator 
fiom  Pemisylvanla  [Mr.  Scott],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senators  from  Vermont  IMr. 
Aiken  and  Mr.  Prouty],  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  BoggsI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke], 
the  Senators  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carl- 
son and  Mr.  Pearson],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hicken- 
looper],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  KucHEL],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota   (Mr.  Young],  are  detamed  on 

official  business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Montoya  In  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is  not 
present. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  move,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
October  8,  1968,  at  12  noon. 
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HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OP    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  October  7,  196S 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  Winton 
M.  Blount,  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  last  week 
predicted  that  the  American  business 
community,  through  the  private  enter- 
prise system  and  working  with  Govern- 
ment, will  be  able  to  effectively  eliminate 
poverty  in  this  country. 

Speaking  before  the  sixth  Interna- 
tional Forging  Conference  in  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Blount  convincingly  argued  that 
the  national  solution  to  this  serious 
socioeconomic  problem  can  be  foimd 
only  In  a  cooperative  effort  by  the  private 
and  public  sectors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Development  or  the  American  Free  Enter- 
prise System  by  Winton  M.  Blount, 
President.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  Before  the  Sixth  Interna- 
tional Forcing  Conference,  Washington. 
DC,  September  26.  1968 
I  bring  you  greetings  from  the  Chamber 
ol  Commerce  of   the  United   States,  and  I 


■would  especially  like  to  add  a  word  of  wel- 
come to  the  visitors  from  abroad.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  have  you  here.  There  Is  so 
much  to  be  gained  by  closer  International 
cooperation  within  Industries,  that  I  hope 
the  Idea  will  be  accepted  Increasingly  by 
other  Industrial  groups. 

I  have  been  asked  to  talk  with  you  this 
morning  on  the  "Development  of  the  Ameri- 
can Free  Enterprise  System."  It  has  been 
pleasant  for  me.  in  preparing  these  remarks, 
to  pause  to  review  the  system,  Its  problems 
and  prospects  In  these  changing  times  I 
hope  their  presentation  will  be  of  Interest 

to  vou. 

Adam  Smith's  philosophy  of  a  free  eco- 
nomic order  emerged  In  1776,  about  the  same 
time  Thomas  Jefferson  and  other  American 
leaders  were  forging  a  new  political  order. 

Both  events  were  revolutionary.  Both  were 
a  declaration  of  Independence:  the  Ameri- 
cans' from  the  oppressive  political  control 
of  George  III;  Smith's  from  the  oppressive 
economic  controls  of  Mercantilism. 

While  the  Americans  fought  for  their  In- 
dependence, the  quiet,  bachelor  professor 
took  the  scholarly  approach,  setting  down 
the  proposals  In  his  book,  "The  Wealth  of 
Nations." 

He  advocated  a  system  where  government 
would  not  Interfere  with  commerce  and  In- 
dustry, but  would  let  economic  development 
follow  the  natural  order  of  things.  Men  left 
free  to  seek  what  they  believe  to  be  their 
own  good,  would  ultimately  benefit  the  entire 
society,  as  well  as  themselves.  The  key  words 
In  Smith's  philosophy  were  competition  and 
free  trade. 

The  book  appeared  in  a  time  when  pre- 
vailing thought  put  much  faith  In  state 
control  of  all  economic  processes  and  the 
protection  of  chosen  Industries  by  govern- 
ment action. 


Smith's  ideas  spread  rapidly.  It  was  only 
natural  that  the  theme  of  minimum  Inter- 
ference by  government  In  economic  affairs 
should  have  a  strong  appeal  to  the  men  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who  had  fought  a 
war  to  throw  off  a  paternalistic  government. 
The  concept  fit  neatly  into  the  Jeffersonlan 
philosophy  that  the  best  government  Is  the 
least  government. 

These  are  the  seeds  from  which  the  Ameri- 
can economy  grew,  and  from  which  It  still 
draws  Its  vitality,  despite  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  pounded  and  shaped  by  the  eco- 
nomic, political  and  social  forces  of  nearly 
200  years.  Its  growth  has  been  steady,  but 
not  always  tranquil.  Its  movement  has  been 
upward,  but  not  always  smooth.  It  emerges 
today  by  no  means  perfect,  but  nevertheless 
the  most  powerful  economic  engine  ever 
devised.  It  has  an  unprecedented  output, 
and  has  provided  the  greatest  concentration 
of  wealth  ever  known. 

The  greatest  impact  on  the  system  over 
the  vears  has  undoubtedly  been  government. 
Government's  role  as  referee  In  the  market 
place  began  In  earnest  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  with  the  enactment  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  to  regulate  railroad  and 
shipping  rates,  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act 
to  prohibit  monopolies,  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  oversee  business 
practices  and   enforce  antitrust  laws. 

Controls  were  greatly  expanded  In  the  New 
Deal  era,  when  the  government  enlarged  its 
role  from  referee  to  active  protector  of  the 
general  welfare. 

Today  we  see  a  changing  relationship  be- 
tween government  and  business.  With  the 
growth  of  a  more  complex  industrial  society, 
large  corporations  and  government  have  been 
compelled  to  cooperate  more  closely  In  the 
public  Interest. 
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General  Electric  operates  a  nuclear  in- 
dustry for  tae  government  at  a  small  ftxed 
fee. 

The  government  assumes  the  main  In- 
surance risks  as  atomic  energy  is  converted 
to  peaceful  uses,  and 

Government  and  Industry  Join  together 
to  estublish  the  first  communications  satel- 
lite system. 

Science  has  also  figured  la  the  changing 
shape  of  free  enterprise  Government,  busi- 
ness and  the  university  all  found  a  profit- 
able working  relationship  In  the  late  fifties 
that  helped  bring  about  the  technological 
revolution. 

The  French  writer.  Jean-Jacques  Serv  tn- 
Schreiber.  describe.^;  this  in  his  book.  "Tlie 
American  Challenge": 

"During  the  p.ist  10  years,  roughly  from 
the  end  of  the  cold  war  and  the  launching 
of  the  first  sputnik,  American  power  has 
made  aa  unprecedented  leap  forward  It  has 
undergone  a  violent  and  productive  Internal 
revolution  Te-hncloglcal  innovation  has  now 
become  the  babic  objective  of  economic  pol- 
icy. In  America  today  the  government  official, 
the  industrul  manager,  the  economics  pro- 
fessor, the  onglneer.  and  the  scientist  have 
Joined  forces  to  develop  coordinated  tech- 
n.ques  tor  integr.iting  factors  of  production.  ' 

Despite- -the  Increasingly  complex  and  so- 
phisticated nature  of  the  economy,  and  the 
changing  structure  of  government-industry 
relations,  the  system  has  remained  basically 
free  and  It  has  been  popslble  to  draw  fairlv 
clear  dividing  lines  between  what  does  and 
what  does  not  conform  to  free  enterprise 
principles 

I  think  the  critics  who  claim  that  the 
free  market  has  been  virtually  eliminated  by 
giant  corporations  who  set  their  own  prices 
and  control  demand  through  advertising, 
have  simply  not  looked  closely  enough  at 
the  facts. 

Only  one  out  of  every  five  new  products 
that  come  on  the  market  is  successful.  De- 
spite heavy  advertising,  many  products  fall. 
The  consumer,  using  his  dollar  as  ballots, 
makes  the  ultimate  decision  on  the  success 
or  failure  of  all  products.  It  is  readUy  ap- 
parent to  any  close  observer  that  market 
consciousness  still  pervades  our  economy 
and  its  presence  still  produces  the  efficiency. 
Innovation  and  variety  characteristics  of  tlie 
free  enterprise  system. 

Servan-Schreibcr  notes  in  his  book  that 
this  market  consciousness  is  one  of  the  sig- 
nificant dlflerences  between  American  corpo- 
rations and  tboee  of  Europe. 

Despite  a  growing  sentiment  for  expanded 
government  planning  of  the  economv  among 
a  small  but  Influential  minority  in  this  coun- 
try, I  believe  the  vast  majority  realizes  the 
benefits  of  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
still  holds  strongly  to  the  conviction  that 
more  government  Is  not  the  answer  to  our 
problems. 

The  -.ystem  may  be  harsh,  but  It  provides 
a  degree  of  Individual  llbenv  rarely.  If  ever, 
before  known.  We  tend  to  think  of  our  po- 
litical and  economic  freedoms  in  abstract, 
until  we  are  reminded  by  the  stark  reality  of 
a  Czechoslovakia  that  our  freedoms  are  very 
real  and  meaningful  to  our  way  of  life. 

This  Is  an  Important  fact  about  our  sys- 
tem that  differentiates  It  from  many  others: 
Its  concern  for  the  individual.  It  is  unlike 
some  other  countries  which  emphasize  the 
group  or  government. 

Further,  the  free  enterprise  system  should 
not  Just  be  considered  from  a  business  or 
economic  standpoint.  It  is  a  system  that  af- 
fords the  Individual  the  opportunity  to  make 
choices — where  he  will  work,  where  he  will 
live,  what  he  will  buy,  where  he  will  buy  It, 
and  what  contribution  he  will  make  to  so- 
ciety. 

This  freedom  of  choice  and  the  opportunity 
it  provides  has  given  hope  for  many  men. 
despite  their  poverty,   to  keep  working  be- 
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cause  they  knew  the  opportunity  was  there. 
and  If  they  couldn't  make  It  then  their  sons 
could.  The  development  of  the  American  free 
enterprise  system  Is  really  a  story  of  the  de- 
velopment of  these  millions  of  individuals, 
who  sought  and  found  achievement  and 
growth. 

The  genius  of  our  economy,  I  believe,  is 
that  it  moves  forward  and  takes  its  direction 
from  a  multiplicity  of  decisions  made  at  all 
levels.  Tills  diversity  and  variety  of  decision- 
making means  that  our  economy  does  not 
rise  or  fall  on  the  basis  of  a  few  decisions 
basically  !rom  one  source-  as  government- 
planne:!  economies  do. 

The  Soviet  countries  lately  have  been 
adapting  some  of  the  techniques  of  the  free 
market  in  order  to  speed  up  their  own  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  Is  unfortunate,  in  spite  of 
this,  that  many  world  government  leaders 
remain  convinced  of  the  value  of  central 
economic  planning. 

Profe-sor  Milton  Friedman  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  touched  on  this  in  an  article 
in  Harpers  magazine  describing  a  tour  he 
and  his  wife  took  of  Eastern  Europe,  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  the  Far  East. 

"In  country  after  country."  he  writes,  "we 
were  deeply  linprc?sed  by  the  striking  con- 
trast between  the  economic  facts,  as  they 
appeared  to  us,  and  the  Ideas  about  the  facts 
held  by  intellectuals. 

"Wherever  we  found  any  large  element 
of  individual  freedom,  some  beauty  In  the 
life  of  ordlnr.ry  m.m  some  measure  of  real 
progress  i:j  the  material  comforts  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  a  li.ope  for  further  progress  In 
the  future  -there  we  also  found  that  the 
private  market  was  the  main  device  being 
used  to  organize  activity.  Wherever  the  pri- 
vate m.TrkPt  was  largely  suppressed  and  the 
state  undertook  to  control  in  detail  the  eco- 
nomic activities  of  its  citizens  .  .  .  there  the 
ordinary  man  w.s  in  political  fetters,  had  a 
low  standard  of  living,  and  was  largely  bereft 
of  any  conception  of  controlling  his  own 
destiny.  The  state  ml?ht  prosper  and  accom- 
plish mighty  materlul  works.  Privileged 
clarses  might  enjoy  n  full  me  sure  of  material 
comfort-;.  But  the  ordinary  man  was  an  In- 
ctrument  tc  be  used  for  the  state's  piu-pose, 
receiving  no  more  tlian  necessary  to  keep  him 
docile  and  reasonably  productive. 

"By  contrast,  the  Intellectuals  everywhere 
took  It  for  granted  that  capitalism  and  the 
market  were  devices  for  exploiting  the  masses, 
while  central  economic  planning  was  the 
wave  of  the  future  that  would  set  their 
countries  on  the  road  to  rapid  economic 
progress." 

To  Illustrate  the  point.  Friedman  con- 
trasted the  economies  of  Yugoslavia  with 
those  of  other  Eastern  European  countries. 
West  Germany  with  East  Oermanv.  Israel 
with  Egypt,  and  the  free-market  Far  Eastern 
countries  of  Malaya,  Singapore.  Thailand, 
Formosa,  Hong  Kong  and  Japan— with  the 
planned  economies  of  India,  Cambodia,  In- 
donesia and  Communist  China. 

The  government  may  have  the  best  Inten- 
tions in  the  world,  and  It  may  be  the  most 
beneficent  of  governments,  but  that  does 
not  make  It  any  less  difficult  for  the  Individ- 
ual to  deal  with— for  he  Is  the  one  who  suf- 
fers from  the  enlargement  of  goverrunent 
power. 

It  Is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  this  trend 
can  be  reversed. 

But  our  topic  Is  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system  and  I  think  we  can  accurately 
say  that  our  American  economy  Is  healthy 
and  prosperous  and  shows  ffw  signs  ot 
weakening.  To  the  contrary,  there  Is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  the  wave  of  technological 
revolution  and  continued  economic  expansion 
will  carry  us  forward  Into  another  world  of 
the  future,  a  world  not  only  better  economic- 
ally, but  socially  and  spiritually  as  well. 

Wilbur  Cohen,  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  recently  predicted  that 
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we  would  eliminate  poverty  In  this  country  by 
1980  This  would  be  a  watershed  achieve- 
ment  for  the  human  race,  and  If  It  Is  possible 
In  this  country  It  Is  possible  for  the  entire 
world. 

I  think  It  Is  true  that  there  can  be  rela- 
tively few  complaints  about  the  nation's  irec 
enterprise  system  on  economic  grounds,  it-; 
performance  leaves  little  room  for  criticism 
We  still  have  problems  in  regard  to  perfecting 
techniques  to  avoid  recession  and  learnirn; 
to  control  Inflation,  but  we  are  making  pr^  e- 
ress  toward  these  objectives. 

One  of  my  first  acts,  after  becoming  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Chamber,  was  to  np- 
pmlnt  a  Committee  to  Consider  Problemis  i4 
the  Dollar.  We  have  a  distinguished  grtiip 
of  men  on  the  committee  and  are  well  in'o 
our  discussions  and  study.  The  Chamber  .sup- 
ported the  tax  Increase  and  spending  cutbiuk 
and  other  measures  to  Insure  stability. 

The  criticism  that  the  free  enterprise  ^-v- 
tem  Is  receiving  today,  in  this  country  and  ;n 
other  nations.  Is  based  not  on  Its  economic 
performance  but  on  Its  effect— or  lack  of  It— 
on  social  conditions. 

A  small  but  vocal  faction  In  our  socle' v  ;> 
raising  a  clamor  which  l.s  essentially  antl-frcp 
enterprise  and  antibuslness.  They  generally 
feel  the  fr"c  market  system  cannot  accomp- 
lish the  oblectlves  they  believe  the  countrv 
should  achieve,  but  the  profit  motive  :^ 
untust.  and  that  businessmen  are  relfish  .li.i 
indifferent  to  the  human  problems  around 
them 

Their  criticisms  may  he  broken  down  inr  > 
several  facets. 

One.  they  consider  the  operation  of  tiu- 
free  market  economy  as  haphazard  and  ir- 
rational. Tl.e  thrust  of  the  system  belm; 
strictly  economic,  the  kind  of  society  which 
results  Is  considered  almost  a  by  product 
Under  this  system,  min  Is  permitting  hl.s 
common  social  destination  to  take  care  of 
it.«;elf.  A  more  rational  approach,  they  !=aT. 
would  be  for  him.  thrcugh  government,  to 
t.Tke  matters  In  hand  and  jhape  hlr  callectlve 
destiny. 

Second,  many  critics  rre  people  who  ar» 
sincerely  Interested  In  helping  others  and  are 
impatient  with  the  system.  TTie  free  markpt 
moves  too  slowly  for  them,  and  its  benefits 
are  Indirect  and  not  readily  seen.  Govern- 
ment action,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  direct 
and  visible,  and  therefcre  m^re  appealing. 

These  veins  of  thought  hitve  been  reflected 
In  recent  years  In  the  growing  dissatisfac- 
tion with  our  approach  to  social  problem? 
and  the  creation  of  vast  and  expensive  Fed- 
eral programs 

These  people  tend  to  forget  that  what  the 
free  market  lacks  In  rational,  direct  approach 
to  the  problems  of  society,  it  makes  up  in  the 
efficiency  of  its  Indirect  approach,  which  in 
the  long  run  I  believe  has  provided  and  will 
continue  to  provide  more  Listing  solutions. 

Government  programs,  however,  even  if 
they  do  prove  to  be  a  faster  means  of  accomp- 
lishing these  objectives,  have  a  stagnating 
effect  In  the  long  run.  Government's  uni- 
form standards  can  never  provide  the  variety. 
Innovation,  efficiency  and  motivation  that 
the  free  market  does. 

Dean  George  P.  Baker  wrote  In  the  Harvard 
Business  School  Bulletin  recently  that  be- 
tween 1959  and  1965 — six  short  years— the 
number  of  people  In  the  United  States  de- 
fined as  poor  dropped  some  20  per  cent. 

He  said: 

"It  has  been  primarily  the  nation's  buoy- 
ant economy  In  recent  years — the  growth 
surge  among  the  nation's  businesses — that 
lifted  more  of  these  people  across  the  poverty 
line  to  productivity,  to  hope  and  to  ambi- 
tion for  themselves  and  their  children  by 
creating  and  expanding  the  enterprises  that 
provide  Jobs." 

Certainly  the  free  enterprise  system  Is  the 
greatest  antlpoverty  program  ever  launched 
and  It   Is  primarily   through   Its  continued 
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operation  that  we  draw  our  hope  of  eventual- 
ly making  significant  Inroads  on  world 
poverty. 

Americans  have  a  streak  within  them 
which  Is  impatient  with  imperfection.  We 
tend  to  magnify  our  problems  and  weak- 
nesses. Speakers,  editorialists,  writers  and 
politicians  tend  to  focus  on  the  problems  of 
our  society  to  an  extent  that  we  lose  our 
perspective.  And  now  that,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  we  are  almost  within  range  of 
solving  our  problem  of  poverty,  slums  and 
discrimination.  It  makes  us  all  the  more  im- 
patient to  get  it  over  with. 

We  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
our  problems  are  the  problems  of  success, 
not  of  defeat. 

It  is  the  new  technology  which  Is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  the  rapid  change 
which  requires  such  staggering  readjust- 
ments in  our  .soc'.fty. 

Our  environmental  problems — air,  water. 
:ind  nature  pollution — can  be  traced  mostly 
to  growth  and  progress.  So  can  congestion — 
or.r  mass  transportation  and  highway  needs, 
LIS  well  as  the  crowding  of  schools  and  col- 
Iea;es. 

Tlie  vinrest.  even  the  violence  that  has  be- 
come too  much  a  part  of  modem  city  life,  are 
inspired  by  our  rising  affluence.  As  society 
i)ecomes  able  to  meet  more  needs,  there  Is 
LTOwlng  impatience  to  have  them  met,  and 
more  conflict  over  which  shall  be  met  first 
But  certainly  I  know  that  It  Is  not  enough 
to  counsel  patience  in  these  times,  and  to 
suggest  that  we  give  the  forces  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  time  to  work  out  these 
problems, 

.\  way  Is  emerging  which  I  believe  will  en- 
able us  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  our  so- 
ciety in  a  more  direct  way,  and  remain  con- 
sistent with  our  beliefs  in  regard  to  govern- 
ment and  private  enterprise. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  Increasing  Involve- 
ment of  business  in  public  affairs — not  only 
to  the  extent  that  business  in  assuming  a 
great  deal  more  responsibility  for  the  con- 
sequences of  Its  own  actions  on  the  public 
interest,  but  also  the  Increasing  number  of 
cases  where  business  Is  taking  direct  action 
on  public  problems. 
For  example: 

The  life  Insurance  industry  Is  Investing 
■il  billion  in  ghetto  housing  and  other  facil- 
ities. 

.Eleven  New  York  commercial  banks  are  pro- 
viding a  fund  of  $7  million  for  low  Interest 
financing  to  rehabilitate  50  aging  buildings 
on  Manhattan's  upper  West  side. 

Numerous  companies  have  programs  to 
hire  and  train  the  hard-core  unemployed. 

Raytheon,  Montgomery  Ward  and  other 
firms  lend  employees  to  perform  social  serv- 
ices, 

Eastman  Kodak  has  established  a  commu- 
nity development  corporation  to  assist  small 
businesses  in  the  Inner  city, 
.\nd  there  are  many,  many  other  examples. 
The  Importance  of  this  lies  not  in  the  hope 
that  business  can.  on  Its  own,  successfully 
eradicate  the  major  problems  of  society;  but 
in  the  momentous  fact  that  there  Is  a  turn- 
ing, a  growing  awareness  of  a  larger  respon- 
sibility, of  a  broader  purpose,  for  business. 
I  think  several  factors  are  responsible. 
One  is  the  great  expansion  of  government 
programs  In  recent  years,  and  the  fact  that 
we  are  realizing  these  programs  are  not  ade- 
quate.  It   is   becoming   apparent   that   they 
are  not  the  answer  and  that,  In  themselves, 
these   programs    can    never    accomplish    the 
goals  they  were  established  to  achieve. 

There  Is  also  the  factor  that  these  pro- 
grams are  tremendously  expensive  and  In 
some  cases  downright  wasteful. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  come  to  real- 
ize that  some  of  these  public  problems,  re- 
duced to  their  most  basic  aspects,  are  slmlllar 
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to  problems  business  has  been  successfully 
tackling  vrtth  the  help  of  advanced  manage- . 
ment   methods    and    the   tools   of   the   new 
technology. 

Also,  I  think  that  there  is  a  growing  aware- 
ness that  many  of  the  problems  society  faces 
can  be  dealt  with  by  business  or  a  combina- 
tion of  business  and  government  because 
they  have  a  basic  economic  aspect.  A  ghetto 
Is  largely  an  economic  problem.  Some  cases 
of  civil  unrest  can  be  traced  to  economic 
origins.  Training  of  hard-core  unemployed 
has  economic  advantages.  Pollution,  urban 
blight  and  city  congestion  all  have  economic 
undertones.  And  there  Is  no  question  but 
what  poverty  Is  mostly  economic  in  nature. 
Businessmen,  meanwhile,  have  been  strug- 
gling with  their  own  consciences.  The  tradi- 
tional belief  Is  that  the  purpose  of  business 
is  to  make  a  profit  and  Its  operations  .should 
conform  solely  with  that  objective. 

But  businessmen  are  seeing  their  public 
Involvement  In  a  different  light.  Tliey  are 
seeing  incentives  In  new  forms,  iniey  are 
fully  aware  that  the  nature  of  society  has  a 
direct  effect  on  their  operations  and  on  ihelr 
future.  They  understand  that  the  alleviatlC)n 
of  poverty  has  an  impact  on  consumer  spend- 
ing and  that  training  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed may  help  alleviate  the  manpower 
problem. 

But  most  of  all,  I  think  businessmen,  like 
most  other  Americans,  are  increasingly 
aware,  amidst  our  affluence,  that  certain 
problems  cannot  be  permitted  to  go  un- 
attended if  our  society  Is  to  have  health, 
meaning  and  value. 

The  question  then  is  not  whether  business 
has  anything  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
these  problems,  but  how  to  mobilize  greater 
participation  from  the  private  sector. 

Many  of  the  firms,  like  those  mentioned 
earlier  as  examples,  have  sufficient  incentive. 
Others  could  possibly  benefit  from  govern- 
ment action  to  provide  direct  incentives  in 
the  form  of  Ux  credits  for  operations  in  the 
public  interest,  loan  guarantees,  below- 
market- interest  rate  loans,  real  property 
grants  and  others.  Such  incentives  need  to 
be  studied  and  analyzed. 

If  business  and  government  do  succeed  in 
finding  ways  to  harness  the  techniques  and 
spirit  of  profit-making  enterprise  for  direct 
public  action,  in  a  way  that  is  consistent  with 
the  preservation  of  voluntary  enterprise,  then 
it  may  well  rank  as  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant developments  of  modern  capitalism. 

Busine.ss  cannot  do  It  alone.  It  must  be  a 
Joint  effort  of  business,  government,  and 
private  Individuals  and  organizations.  We  are 
becoming  a  concerned  society,  and  I  believe 
we  will  be  able  to  leave  the  nation  and  the 
world  a  better  place  because  of  It. 

I  might  also  add  that  as  we  learn  new  ap- 
proaches to  public  problem  solving,  we  will 
be  lifting  our  sights  beyond  the  borders  of 
our  own  country  and  seeking  to  carry  the 
benefits  of  the  private  enterprise  system  and 
the  affluence  we  enjoy  to  other  less-developed 
countries. 

Again  let  me  say  that  I  think  a  diagnosis 
of  the  private  enterprise  system  as  It  Is  today 
will  find  it  basically  very  healthy.  Its  per- 
formance has  been  outstanding,  and  its  fu- 
ture promises  more  of  the  same.  New  devel- 
opments, particularly  the  growing  pubUc  re- 
sponsibility of  business,  offer  promising 
prospects  for  dealing  with  social  problems 
and  provide  an  effective  answer  to  critics 
of  the  system. 

Indeed.  I  not  only  think  the  free  enterprise 
system  is  relevant  to  our  times.  I  think  it  is 
necessary   to  our  times. 

And  I  think  It  would  be  very  appropriate 
today  for  us  to  renew  our  dedication  to  pre- 
serve the  principles  of  this  great  system  In 
the  coming  years. 
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THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  NATIONAL 
LABOR  RELATIO-NS  BOARD 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7.  1968 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  sound  and  fury  of  elec- 
tion year  campaipning,  while  the  atten- 
tion of  American  voters  has  been  focused 
on  the  truly  important  is.sues  facing  our 
society,  a  little  noticed  drama  has  been 
unfolding  day  by  day.  It  involves  the  con- 
centrated efforts  of  powerful  groups  to 
revise  the  Nation's  labor  relations  laws 
in  drastic  ways  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
abolish  the  National  Labor  Relations 
jioard. 

The  scenario  of  this  destructive  drama 
has  been  revealed  in  a  torrent  of 
speeches,  articles,  and  editorials.  They 
have  been  clearly  designed  to  discredit 
the  Federal  Labor  Act  and  to  cast  ugly 
.aspersions  on  the  adminLstrat'on  of  the 
law  by  the  NLRB,  the  U.S.  courts  of  ap- 
peal, and  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  weeping  chorus  in  this  drama,  as 
in  the  ancient  Greek  theater,  chants 
its  lines  over  and  over  again: 

"The  law  must  be  changed  because 
unions  are  too  powerful. 

"The  law  must  be  changed  because 
the  will  of  Congress  has  been  f.outed. 

"The  NLRB  must  be  abolished  Ijecause 
it  is  unfair." 

Dozens  of  editorials  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  join  in  the  chorus.  Innumerable 
articles  in  publications  of  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  NAM,  and  other 
business  orgonizations  repelit  the  same 
incantations.  Speeches,  written  by  the 
pound,  echo  the  same  refrain.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  the  Reader's  Digest  joined 
this  cynical  chorus  with  a  distorted  and 
one-sided  article  in  its  August  issue. 

As  chairman  ol  ths  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor.  I  liave  a  continuing  con- 
cern with  the  policies  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Labor   Act.  This  is  an 
interest  which  is  shared  by  many  of  my 
co'lepp-ues  in  the  Congriss,  for  this  stat- 
ute and  its  administration  have  made  in- 
calculable  contributions   to   labor   har- 
mony   and    economic    progress    in    the 
United  States.  Accordin4ly.  I  have  made 
a  study  of  the  merits  and  the  sources  of 
these  increasing   attacks  on  the  Labor 
Act,  the  NLRB.  and  the  courts.  I  have 
concluded  that  these  attacks  do  not  re- 
veal flaws  in  the  law  or  its  administra- 
tion. Instead,  they  expose  the  existence 
of  a  highly  organized,  subtly  conceived, 
and  purposefully  executed  public  rela- 
tions campaign  to  mislead  and  to  incite 
the  public'.  On  the  basis  of  this  campaign. 
its  leaders  apparently  intend  to  make  an 
unprecedented    frontal    assault   on    the 
Labor  Act  in  the  next  Congress. 

If  there  could  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
purpose  of  this  campaign,  it  was  laid  to 
rest  by  Peter  J.  Pe-stillo.  labor  relations 
manager  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, in  a  .speech  which  he  delivered  on 
September  12.  He  said  that  the  forthcom- 
ing national  election  has  "particular  sig- 
nificance for  labor  law  reform,"  for  em- 
ployers have  "much  at  stake  and  the 
time  to  start  protecting  that  stake  is 
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now."  But  how  is  this  to  be  accomplished? 
The  "public  is  the  key,"  he  said.  William 
K.  Zinke.  vice  president  for  industrial 
relations  of  the  NAM  made  the  same 
point  last  January  when  he  told  an  audi- 
ence: 

Before  we  can  take  action  to  Introduce 
legislation  seeking  major  labor  law  reform, 
It  Is  necessary  to  create  the  kind  of  favor- 
able public  climate  which  resulted  In  the 
Taft-Hartley  and  Landrum-Grlffln  Acts. 

What  are  the  changes  in  the  law  which 
Mr.  Pestillo  and  his  fellow  "reformers" 
propose,  and  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  their  proposals?  Let  me  com- 
ment on  just  a  few  of  the  key  changes 
which  Mr.  Pestillo  held  out  to  his 
audience: 

Eliminate  the  NLRB  and  replace  It 
with  a  national  labor  court,  or  transfer 
its  unfair  labor  practice  cases — about 
17.000  cases  each  year — to  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts.  The  effect  of  this  proposal 
would  be  to  cripple  and  delay  the  admin- 
istration'df  the  law. 

Reverse"  dozens  of  major  Supreme 
Coxut  and  courts  of  appeal  decisions  on 
a  variety  of  subjects  which  have  upheld 
the  NLRB's  interpretation  of  the  statute. 
For  example,  Fiberboard  Paper  Products 
Corp.  V.  NLRB  (379  U.S.  203 >;  Joy  Silk 
Mills  V.  NLRB  ( 185  P.  2d  732) .  The  effect 
of  this  proposal  would  be  to  deprive  em- 
ployees of  a  whole  range  of  rights  and 
protections  which  Congress  gave  them. 

Reverse  a  nxmiber  of  NLRB  decisions 
concerning  appropriate  bargaining  units, 
especially  in  the  retail  and  insurance 
industries.  The  effect  of  this  proposal 
would  be  to  erect  steep  hurdles  over 
which  employees  would  have  to  Jump  If 
they  decide  to  exercise  the  precious  right 
to  engage  in  collective  bargaining  with 
their  employers. 

Limit  the  remedies  which  the  NLRB 
can  fashion  to  prevent  violations  of  the 
law.  The  effect  of  this  proposal  would 
be  to  assure  the  weakness  of  the  law 
and  to  place  a  premium  on  violations  of 
employee  rights.  The  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  held  hearings  In  1967 
which  revealed  the  need  for  stronger 
remedies,  not  weaker  ones. 

Reverse  a  series  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions  which  encourage  private  labor 
arbitration.  The  effect  of  this  proposal 
would  be  to  encourage  contract  viola- 
tions and  to  force  employees  to  strike  to 
protect  contract  rights. 

Eliminate  the  historical  Jurisdiction 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  review  the  NLRB 
decisions,  except  In  rare  cases  actually 
arising  in  Washington.  D.C.  This  pro- 
posal, which  is  a  gratuitous  slap  in  the 
face  of  the  Judges  of  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  and  experienced  Federal 
courts,  is  intended  to  deprive  the  parties 
of  the  Judgment  of  a  court  which  has  had 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  prob- 
lems of  administrative  law  and  prac- 
tice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  merely  a  few 
of  the  drastic  proposals  which  the  labor 
law  "reformers  '  have  in  mind.  All  of 
them,  I  believe,  are  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic interest.  All  of  them.  I  believe,  are 
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likely  to  create  unprecedented  labor 
strife  in  our  country. 

These  are  not  new  proposals.  They  are 
proposals  which  Congress  has  considered 
and  systematically  rejected,  in  a  variety 
of  forms,  over  the  years.  They  are  part 
of  a  fat  package  of  antiworker  and  anti- 
union proposals  which  a  "blue  ribbon" 
conunlttee  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
and  the  NAM  have  been  working  on 
since  1965.  in  the  hope  that  there  will 
be  a  change  in  administration  and  in 
the  Congress  next  year.  A  distinguished 
Member  of  the  other  body  exposed  the 
history  and  objects  of  the  "blue  ribbon" 
committee,  its  "ripper"  amendments  and 
its  well-financed  public  relations  cam- 
paign in  a  perceptive  speech  delivered  on 
August  2,  and  contained  In  the  Record 
for  that  day. 

I  do  not  question  the  right  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  the  NAM,  or  any 
other  group  to  propose  legislative 
changes.  Neither  do  I  question  their  right 
to  spend  large  amounts  of  their  tax- 
exempt  assets  to  try  to  persuade  public 
opinion  to  support  their  views.  My  con- 
cern is  twofold.  First,  the  argmnents  of 
the  labor  law  "reformers"  are  based  on 
distortions,  half-truths  and  hyperbole, 
calculated  to  mislead  the  public  and  the 
Congress  as  to  the  actual  state  of  the  law 
and  the  actual  work  of  the  NLRB.  Sec- 
ond, their  proposals  are  designed  to  de- 
prive American  workers  of  basic  rights, 
to  weaken  the  institution  of  collective 
bargaining,  to  jeopardize  stable  labor 
relationships,  and  to  threaten  the  health 
and  orderly  progress  of  our  economy. 

It  is  anomalous  that  the  very  groups, 
which  historically  have  fought  every  leg- 
islative proposal  to  improve  the  welfare 
of  the  American  worker,  have  now  pious- 
ly cast  themselves  as  his  champion,  and 
they  assert  that  they  will  protect  him 
against  the  laws  which  Congress  passed 
and  the  Government  agency  which  Con- 
gress created  to  protect  him.  There  can 
be  no  mistake  that  their  purpose  is  sim- 
ply to  strip  the  American  workingman 
of  protections  which  Congress  has  pains- 
takingly enacted  over  a  period  of  33 
years. 

If  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
NAM  and  Hill  &  Knowlton,  their  pub- 
lic relations  firm,  were  truly  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  American  worker, 
why  have  they  not  expressed  any  sym- 
patliy  for  him  in  the  F>ast  when  his  rights 
were  being  flagrantly  violated  by  em- 
ployers? Where  were  their  articles, 
speeches,  and  editorials  when  the  giant 
J.  P.  Stevens  firm  was  found  to  have 
violated  the  Labor  Act  on  repeated  oc- 
casions? 

Speaking  of  J.  P.  Stevens  and  its  mas- 
sive violations  of  the  Federal  law,  as 
found  by  the  NLRB  and  Federal  courts, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  on  July 
19  that  the  president  of  J.  P.  Stevens 
has  been  selected  to  serve  as  one  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  "economic  advisers."  One  can 
easily  imagine  the  kind  of  economic  and 
labor  relations  counsel  that  this  gentle- 
man will  give  Mr.  Nixon. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  maintained  a  discreet 
silence  on  the  subject  of  labor  legisla- 
tion during  his  campaign,  but  I  wonder 
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whether  his  silence  conceals  a  legislative 
program  which  his  "economic  advisers" 
may  now  be  preparing.  The  Republican 
platform  plank  on  labor  is  artfully  veiled 
when  it  pledges  "to  prevent  any  admin- 
istrative agency  entrusted  with  labor  law 
enforcement  from  defying  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  these  laws."  What  does  this 
mean?  Arthur  Krock  lifted  this  veil  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  August  7,  ob- 
serving that  the  "obvioiis  target"  of  thi.s 
plank  Is  the  NLRB. 

Although  Mr.  Nixon  has  not  publicly 
associated  himself  with  these  proposals 
to  undermine  the  rights  of  American 
workers  and  to  destroy  the  NLRB,  he 
has  chosen  to  associate  himself  with  the 
proponents  of  these  proposals.  I  have 
already  mentioned  his  choice  of  the  pres- 
ident of  J,  P.  Stevens  as  one  of  his  eco- 
nomic advisers.  The  press  also  reports 
that  Mr.  Nixon  apparently  relies  upon 
the  advice  of  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican Member  of  the  other  body  from 
South  Carolina,  who  has  coauthored  the 
Griffln-Thurmond  bill — S.  1353— to  abol- 
ish the  NLRB  and  to  create  a  national 
labor  court  with  15  judges  who  would 
serve  for  20-year  terms. 

There  have  been  other  indications  of 
where  Mr.  Nixon  stands  on  these  labor 
revision  proposals.  His  condemnation  of 
the  California  grape  boycott,  which  l.s 
now  being  conducted  by  struggling  Cali- 
fornia farmworkers,  is  well  known.  It  is 
not  widely  known,  however,  that  Mr. 
Nixon  recently  wrote  a  letter  to  the  news- 
paper of  the  International  Society  of 
Skilled  Trades.  In  this  letter,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  issue  of  the  American 
Craftsman,  Mr.  Nixon  made  a  number  of 
ill -concealed  attacks  on  the  NLRB.  He 
promised  that,  if  elected  President,  he 
would  take  "such  action  as  Is  required  to 
conform  the  actions  of  the  NLRB  to  the 
intent  of  Congress."  In  the  background 
of  the  massive  public  relations  campaign 
which  I  have  just  outlined,  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Nixon's  guarded  promise  can  be  un- 
derstood quite  clearly. 

Last  year  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  held  a  series  of  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  remedies  under  the  Labor  Act. 
Although  the  report  of  those  hearings 
has  not  yet  been  published,  most  of  the 
witnesses  testified  that  the  Labor  Act 
needs  strengthening  to  make  its  remedies 
more  effective.  The  proposals  which  I 
have  discussed  today  would  not  only 
weaken  the  present  remedies  of  the  law 
but  would  also  undercut  existing  rights 
of  employees.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I 
call  attention  to  this  unfolding  drama  of 
distortion  which  has  as  its  object  to  sub- 
vert our  labor  laws  to  the  detriment  of 
the  American  worker. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  American  Con- 
servative Union  published  a  booklet  by 
Sylvester  Petro  in  which  he  called  for 
dismantling  of  the  "entire  election  ap- 
paratus of  the  NLRB"  and  for  elimina- 
tion of  the  "collective  bargaining  prin- 
ciple'" itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  proposals  should 
disturb  every  responsible  citizen,  for 
they  threaten  the  welfare  of  individual 
workers  and  the  very  Institution  of 
peaceful,  democratic  collective  bargain- 
ing. 
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CALIFORNIA  NEGRO  HISTORY 


HON.  THOMAS  H.  KUCHEL 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  7.  1968 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, October  4,  1968,  I  placed  the  sec- 
ond three  of  10  articles  entitled 
"California  Negro  History"  in  the 
Record.  This  series  was  published  by  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and  written  by 
Mr.  Harry  Johanesen. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
cluding four  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)   Examiner, 

July  30.  1968) 

California  Negro  History:   The  Battle 

Against  California  Prejudice 

(By  Harry  Johanesen) 

California's  black  pioneers  fought  long  and 

hard  for  the  right  to  be  accepted  as  witnesses 

in  state  court  proceedings. 

Beginning  In  1856,  they  petitioned  the 
L«gl8lature  many  times,  asking  for  repeal 
of  the  law  that  prohibited  Afro-Americans 
from  testifying  In  civil  or  criminal  cases  In- 
volving white  persona. 

The  formal  petitions,  signed  by  both  black 
and  white  citizens  of  prominence,  followed 
three  years  of  futile  lobbying  for  repeal  by 
members  of  the  San  Francisco  Franchise 
League,  a  Negro  rights  organization  formed 
in  1852. 

After  suffering  an  angry  rebuff  In  Sacra- 
mento In  1856,  the  League  set  Dec.  9  of  that 
year  for  the  Second  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Colored  Citizens  of  California  and  again 
chose  the  state  capital  as  the  site  for  the 
conclave.  Sixty-one  delegates  from  17  coun- 
ties responded. 

The  pre-Chrlstmas  meeting,  unlike  the  re- 
strained 1855  convention,  produced  strong 
statements  revolving  around  the  question  of 
loyalty  to  country  as  well  as  some  telling 
blasts  at  the  white  population  in  general. 
ths  powbk 
But  delegtae  Emory  Waters  of  Nevada 
County  probably  best  expressed  the  conven- 
tion's more  pragmatic  feelings  during  an 
argument  over  use  of  the  word  "white"  In  a 
proposed  plea  for  public  support. 

"It  Is  essential  to  a  good  understanding  of 
the  matter  that.  In  an  address  to  the  public 
generally,  we  should  retain  this  word,"  said 
Waters.  "We  want  to  appeal  to  the  whites 
specially,  to  let  them  know  we  mean  some- 
thing definite. 

"They  have  the  power.  We  know  It.  they 
know  it   We  appeal  to  them  as  whites  to  use 
that    power    beneflclently     toward    us.    We 
must  appeal  to  them  as  superiors." 
Waters'  view  was  sustained. 
Records  of  the  convention  proceedings  re- 
flect both  the  mood  and  the  high  caliber  of 
men   who   were  In   the   fight   for  a  citizen's 
basic  rights  In  pro-slavery  California. 
resolution 
Here  Is  how  Samuel  B.  Hyer,  San  Joaquin 
County  delegate,  felt  about  the  law  Invali- 
dating the  testimony  of  Afro-Americans  In 
courts  of  law : 

"This  deprivation  subjects  us  to  many  out- 
rages and  aggressions  by  wicked  and  unprin- 
cipled white  men.  By  It.  prejudice  Is  aroused 
against  us  that  would  not  exist  but  for  this 
statute." 

The  loyalty  Issue  arose  over  a  proposed 
resolution  saying: 

"Resolved,  that  we  claim  our  rights  In  this 
country  as  any  other  class,  not  as  citizens 
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by  adoption,  but  by  right  of  birth;  that  we 
hall  with  delight  Its  onward  progress,  sym- 
pathize with  It  In  Its  adversity,  and  would 
freely  cast  our  lot  In  the  fortunes  of  battle 
to  protect  her  against  foreign  Invasion." 

Delegate  William  H.  Newby  of  San  Fran- 
cisco objected  to  the  statements  hailing  the 
Nation's  progress  and  committing  Negroes  to 
rush  to  her  defense  against  aggressors. 

"No  man  can  expect  me  to  do  this  In  a 
country  whose  prosperity  and  wealth  h.ave 
been  built  upon  our  sweat  and  blood,"  he 
said. 

"What  Is  the  history  of  the  past  In  Amer- 
ica but  the  history  of  wrongs  and  cruelties 
such  as  no  other  people  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  have  been  forced  to  endure?  The  same 
Institutions  that  bless  the  white  men  are 
made  the  curse  of  the  colored  man  .  .  ." 

■Let  the  whites  put  away  their  prejudice 
and  hatred  against  the  colored  man  and  do 
a  just  part  by  us.  And  when  they  do  this,  we 
shall  feel  we  have  a  country— that  patriotism 
Is  a  virtue." 

hated  the  law 

Delegate  James  Hubbard  of  Sacramento 
said  he  loved  the  land  of  his  birth  but  hated 
"the  laws  which  sustain  her  slave  pens  and 
prisons,  her  auction  blocks  and  the  selling 
of  human  beings,  the  branding  of  men  and 
the  scourging  of  women,  the  separation  of 
man  and  wife,  parents  and  children.  Fight 
for  the  protection  of  these,  no"! 

Other  delegates  argued  successfully  against 
altering  the  resolution. 

Thomas  Dettner,  a  Sacramento  County 
delegate,  delivered  the  most  effective  argu- 
ment for  changing  the  testimony  law. 
Shrewdly  aiming  his  remarks  at  the  white 
man,  he  said: 

"The  law  relating  to  our  testimony  In  the 
courts  of  California  Is  but  a  shadow.  It  af- 
fords no  protection  to  our  families  or 
property. 

"I  may  see  the  assassin  plunge  his  dagger 
to  the  vitals  of  my  neighbor,  yet  In  the  eyes 
of  the  law  I  see  It  not.  I  may  overhear  the 
robber  or  Incendiary  plotting  the  Injury  or 
the  utter  ruin  of  my  fellow  citizen,  and  yet 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  law  I  hear  it  not. 

"The  robbery  may  follow,  the  conflagra- 
tion may  do  Its  work,  and  the  author  of  evil 
may  go  unpunished  because  only  a  colored 
man  saw  the  act  or  heard  the  plot.    .  . 

"Is  It  not  evident  that  the  white  citizen 
Is  an  equal  sufferer  with  us?  When  will  the 
people  of  this  state  learn  that  justice  to  the 
colored  man  is  justice  to  themselves?" 
elections 
Nevertheless,  the  State  of  California  con- 
tinued to  exclude  Negroes  from  testifying  for 
or    against    white    persons    until    1863 — two 
years  after  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War. 
Many  opponents  of  Negro  testimony  had 
been   defeated   at  the   1862   election,   paving 
the  way  for  Introduction  of  a  successful  bill 
by     Senator     Richard     P.     Perkins    of     San 
Francisco. 

The  Perkins  bill  amended  the  law  to  per- 
mit Negro  testimony  In  all  court  cases,  but 
it  prohibited  "Mongolians,  Chinese.  Indians" 
and  persons  of  one-half  or  more  Indian  blood 
from  giving  evidence  In  favor  of  or  against 
a  white  person.  The  entire  law  was  finally 
repealed   In   1872. 

Hlttel's  History  of  California,  In  recording 
the  1863  amendment,  stated: 

"It  was  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Legislature 
of  1863  that  it  made  the  first  break  In  the 
Illiberal  and  disgraceful  provisions  of  the 
Legislature  of  1850.  that  no  black  or  mulatto 
person  or  Indian  should  be  permitted  to  give 
evidence  In  any  court  of  the  State  in  an 
action  In  which  a  white  person  was  a  party." 
Jubilant  San  Francisco  leaders  of  the  col- 
ored convention  movement  now  directed 
fire  at  the  law  prohibiting  Negroes  from 
participating  In  elections  or  holding  public 
office. 

The  suffrage  question  had  been  discussed 
at  statewide  conventions  In  a  lialf-hearted 
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manner,  doubtless  because  It  was  considered 
a  hopeless  Issue  until  the  right  to  testify 
had  been   won. 

It  became  the  major  black  demand  in  1864, 
but  public  feeling  against  allowing  Negroes 
to  vote  continued  strong  for  several  years — 
BO  strong  that  in  1867  San  Francisco  Demo- 
crats won  an  election  largely  on  the  Issue 
of  preventing  Negroes  and  Orientals  from 
voting. 

Voters  In  other  states  eventually  settled 
the  Issue  for  the  entire  country  by  approving 
a  constitutional  amendment  graatlng  Ne- 
groes the  right  to  vote  In  U.S.  elections. 

The  15th  Amendment,  which  was  not  rati- 
fied oy  California,  became  the  law  of  the 
land  after  national  adoption  In  1869. 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner. 

July  31.  1968] 
Ninety  Years  Ago:  How  School  Integration 
Began  in  San  Francisco 
(By  Harry  Johanesen) 
San  PrancUco  had  its  own  history-making 
"Little  James  Merldlth  Case"  almost  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

The  emotion-laden  episode,  a  remarkable 
harbinger  of  events  In  this  century  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi,  Little  Rock  and  else- 
where In  the  South,  had  Its  beginning  on 
September  24,  1872. 

On  that  day  a  Negro  child  named  Mary 
Prances  Ward  tried  to  Integrate  the  Broad- 
way Grammar  School,  a  public  school  dedi- 
cated to  the  education  of  white  children  only. 
On  the  same  day  the  California  State  Su- 
preme Court  agreed  to  consider  a  petition 
filed  on  behalf  of  Mary  Prances,  whose  deter- 
mined father  demanded  that  his  daughter  be 
admitted  to  the  school,  her  blackness  not- 
withstanding. 

It  was  a  test  case  challenging  the  constitu- 
tionality of  California  laws  banning  children 
of  African,  Mongolian  or  Indian  descent  from 
public  schools. 

Negro  parents  throughout  the  state  fi- 
nanced the  court  action  after  a  long  and  un- 
successful campaign  to  change  the  law. 

In  1885,  the  school  laws  had  Ignored  non- 
white  children.  One  law  simply  required  "50 
heads  of  white  families"  to  petlUon  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  If  they  wanted  one.  The 
state  would  then  support  It. 

In  1860.  Negroes.  Mongolians  and  Indians 
were  specifically  excluded  by  law  from  public 
schools,  and  any  school  accepting  them 
could  have  had  Its  sUte  support  funds  cut 
off  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

The  law  at  that  time  regarded  the  chil- 
dren of  non-white  parents  as  "prohibited 
parties."  It  provided  that  separate  schools 
should  be  set  up  for  them  In  districts  where 
parents  of  ten  or  more  submitted  applications 
In  writing  for  such  a  school. 

let-me-in  gestttre 
In    1866,    non-white    children    who    lived 
"under  the  care  of  white  people"  could  be 
admitted  to  public  schools  by  a  majority  vote 
of  local  school  boards. 

Little  Mary  Frances  Ward's  knock  at  the 
door  of  the  Broadway  Grammar  School  was  a 
let-me-m  gesture  just  as  significant  as  James 
Meridlth's  was  to  be  in  his  Introduction  of 
the  black  race  to  Mississippi  University 
exactly  90  years  later. 

And  San  Francisco  Attorney  J.  W.  Dwln- 
delle,  in  his  1872  appearance  before  the  State 
Supreme  Court  on  behalf  of  Mary  Prances 
Ward,  delivered  arguments  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  again  was  to  hear  and  act  fa- 
vorably upon  in  1954. 

"These  colored  children  of  African  descent 
who  are  citizens  have  the  right  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  all  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
and  cannot  be  compelled  to  resort  to  separate 
schools  for  colored  children,"  Dwlndelle  lold 
the  court. 

"We  are  told  that  by  a  jvist  exercise  of  the 
police   power   of   the   Legislature   these   dls- 
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tlnctlons  of  color  may  be  lawfully  made  and 
enforced. 

LAST    SKSOST 

"The  police  power!  Oraclous  heavens!  ThU 
Is  the  power  always  Invoked  In  desperate 
cases.  The  police  power — the  last  resort  of 
the  tyrant,  the  last  weapon  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  written  conftltutlons  and  of  free 
Institutions." 

Dwlndelle  contended  that  segregation  of 
school  children  violated  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  14th  and  I5th  amendments  to  the 
Constitution. 

The  three-member  court  ruled  that  non- 
white  children  could  not  be  legally  excluded 
from  public  schools  by  reason  of  race  or  color 
If  there  were  no  separate  and  equal  schools 
for  them. 

Events  preceding  the  victorious  decision 
for  Mary  Prances  Ward  had  thoroughly 
aroused  black  communities  throughout  the 
state. 

In  Oakland,  a  colored  school  had  been 
closed  when  Negro  parents  who  lived  In  the 
vicinity  had  to  move  out  of  the  district  to 
areas  where  they  could  And  employment. 
The  children  had  no  school  near  their  new 
homes. 

The  fe^  j-^malnlng  Negro  families  In  the 
district  where  the  school  was  closed  managed 
to  get  their  children  Into  white  schools  i\nd 
some  white  parents  Immediately  withdrew 
their  children  In  protest. 

SCHOOL    CLOSED 

The  closing  of  a  colored  school  in  San 
Francisco  around  the  same  time  had  been  re- 
corded In  "The  Negro  Trail  Blazers  of  Cali- 
fornia." a  book  written  in  1919  by  Delilah 
Beasley.  Mrs  Beasley  recounted  the  Incident 
in  these  words: 

"The  Board  of  Education  closed  the 
Broadway  School,  not  because  there  were 
not  enough  colored  children  attending  to 
keep  it  open,  but  because,  as  one  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  said:  'It  was  a 
nuisance  ' 

"When  asked  to  explain  his  remark  more 
fully,  he  said.  It  was  too  close  to  a  white 
school  on  the  same  street.'  " 

After  months  of  campaigning  by  leaders 
of  the  Colored  Convention  Movement,  the 
Oakland  school  board  Anally  agreed  to  ad- 
mit children  of  African  descent  to  public 
schools  in  the  fall  of  1872. 

The  board  evidently  had  seen  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  Two  bills  pending  in 
the  Legislature  at  the  time  provided  that 
all  children  should  be  admitted  to  public 
schools,  regardless  of  color,  and  Negro  de- 
termination to  take  the  Issue  to  court  was 
crystallizing. 

APPALLXO 

The  first  school  for  Afro-Amertcan  chil- 
dren in  San  Francisco  was  opened  May  22, 
1854,  according  to  the  diary  of  the  Rer  J.  B. 
Sanderson,  a  Negro  Intellectu.al  who  was 
born  and  educated  in  Massachusetts. 

Sanderson  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1853 
and  was  appalled  to  learn  that  Negro  chil- 
dren In  California  were  "prohibited  parties" 
to  the  public  schools. 

Surmounting  great  difflcultles.  Sanderson 
founded  schools  for  the  neglected  young- 
sters of  his  race  in  Sacramento.  Stockton 
and  San  Francisco. 

Sandersons  diary  contains  the  following 
1854  report  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of 
Education  to  the  Common  Council: 

"A  school  for  the  colored  population  of 
our  city  has  been  established.  It  is  located 
at  the  corner  of  Jackson  and  Virginia  Place 
in  the  basement  of  the  St.  Cyprian  Method- 
ist Church. 

"The  lower  room,  which  Is  11  feet  high 
and  50  by  26  feet  surface.  Is  well  lighted,  ven- 
tilated and  has  its  walls  hard-flnished.  This 
we  have  leased  for  one  year,  with  the  priv- 
ilege of  two  years,  at  the  monthly  rental  of 
$50.  payable  monthly  in  advance." 

In  1861,  the  school  report  said  a  new 
school  for  colored  children  had  been  erected 
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on   Broadway   at   a  cost  of  about   (6500   for 
the  lot,  building  and  fixtures. 

raUT     PUBLIC     SCHOOL 

Race  didn't  figure  in  any  way  in  the 
planning  for  California's  first  public  school. 

This  keystone  Institution  was  established 
in  San  Francisco  In  1848.  two  years  before 
Congress  admitted  California  to  the  Union. 

The  event  was  recorded  for  posterity  In 
Bancroft's  History  of  California  as  follows: 

'On  the  24th  of  September  1847.  the  (San 
Francisco)  Town  Council  appointed  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  William  A.  Leldesdorff, 
William  Clark  and  William  Glover  to  take 
measures  for  the  establishing  of  a  public 
school. 

"A  school  house  was  erected  on  Porth- 
mouth  Square,  dignified  by  the  name  of 
Public  Institute,  and  on  the  3rd  of  April, 
1848,  the  school  house  was  opened  by  Thom- 
.18  Douglass,  a  Tale  graduate,  who  received 
a  salary  of  $1000  a  year. 

"From  this  beginning  has  grown,  with  some 
Interruptions,  the  p-.ibllc  school  system  of 
California." 

At  the  very  beginning  then,  of  what  now  Is 
a  multi-btlUon  dollar  educational  system  in 
the  Nation's  most  populous  state,  an  Atro- 
Amerlcan  played  a  major  role. 

William  A.  Leldesdorfr,  one  of  The  City's 
first  prominent  citizens,  was  a  part-African 
sea  captain  bom  in  the  West  Indies. 

I  From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif  )   Examiner, 

Aug   1.  19681 

CALiroRNiA    Negro    History:    The    Black's 

Concern  por  .All  Oppressed 

( By  Harry  Johanesen ) 

Negroes  in  19th  Century  California  ex- 
perienced some  relief  from  prejudice  against 
their  race  in  the  aftermath  of  great  national 
calamities. 

Their  fortunes  turned  upward  for  a  decade 
In  the  '608  as  the  Nation  locked  in  civil  war 
and  then  struggled  to  recover  from  the  war 
and  the  assassin.ntlon  of  President  Lincoln. 

They  had  won  the  right  to  testify  In  Cali- 
fornia courts  during  the  war  and  their  right 
to  vote  was  granted  in  1870  with  adoption 
of  the  15th  amendment  to  the  constitution. 

3'x  months  after  Lee's  surrender  at  Appo- 
matox.  California's  Negro  leaders  turned 
their  efforts  toward  problems  of  education 
and  employment  for   black  people. 

But  their  concerns,  brought  to  public  at- 
tention at  the  fourth  State  Convention  of 
Colored  Citizens  in  Sacramento  on  Oct.  5, 
1865.  also  embraced  the  oppressed  elsewhere 
in  the  world,  notably  in  Poland,  Hungary 
and  Ireland. 

WANTED    TO    KELP    IRISH 

A  formal  expression  of  the  convention 
sympathized)  with  the  oppressed  of  all  na- 
tions, offered  to  extend  American  Negro  aid 
to   free    them  from   bondage,   and   resolved: 

"That  the  results  of  the  late  unfortunate 
and  unsuccessful  revolutions  of  Poland  and 
Hungary  to  free  those  countries  from  the 
tyranny  of  Russia  and  Austria  cause  regret 
and  commiseration  to  every  friend  of  human 
liberty. 

"That  notwithstanding  the  opposition  we 
receive  from  Irish  immigrants  In  America, 
whose  prejudices  against  us  are  excited  by 
the  misnamed  Democratic  Party,  every  effort 
to  rid  Ireland  of  English  bondage  and  estab- 
lish Irish  independence  meets  our  cordial 
approbation  " 

William  H.  Yates,  a  San  Francisco  delegate 
who  had  bought  his  freedom  from  slavery 
in   W.Hshlngton.   DC,    told    the    convention: 

"I  would  like  to  see  40  regimenU  of  Irish- 
men defended  by  40  regiments  of  blacks.  I 
would  gladly  be  one  of  those  to  go  across 
the  Atlantic  and  help  give  liberty  to  the 
oppressed  of  Ireland." 

Yates  was  employed  as  a  chief  steward  by 
the  California  Steamship  Navigation  Com- 
pany of  San   Francisco. 

The  convention  leaders,  recognizing  lack 
of  education  as  a  major  factor  contributing 
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to  prejudice  against  black  people,  urged 
Negro  parents  to  aim  their  children  at  "the 
same  high  order  of  education  developed 
among  the  white  race." 

SOLO    FIVE    TIMES 

Why  black  people  generally  had  little  or  no 
education  was  poignantly  Illustrated  In  an 
address  by  delegate  D.  W.  Ruggles,  an  ex-slave 
who  had  been  sold  Ave  times  on  the  auction 
block  In  Louisiana. 

While  serving  his  fifth  master,  Ruggles  re- 
lated, he  was  befriended  by  an  Englishman 
who  was  In  the  process  of  teaching  him  the 
alphabet  when  his  master  found  out  about 
this  basic  academic  exercise. 

The  master  reproved  hia  English  friend, 
telling  the  astonished  visitor  he  was  liable 
to  Imprisonment  by  the  state  for  helping  to 
educate  a  Negro  In  bondage.  Ruggles,  there- 
after, taught  himself  to  read  and  write  by 
firelight. 

In  Its  final  message  to  the  state's  40R6 
Negro  adults,  the  convention  emphasized: 

"To  gain  eminence  in  the  new  field  of 
political  equality,  toward  which  our  Journey 
tends,  we  must  prove  ovirselves  equal  in  art. 
industry  and  labor,  as  well  as  In  knowledge 
and  piety,  to  all  others.  We  must  not  be  satis- 
fied with  mediocrity:  we  must  endeavor  to 
excel." 

SOUGHT    RAILROAD    JOBS 

In  another  message  seeking  mass  employ- 
ment for  idle  Negroes,  the  convention  recom- 
mended the  hiring  of  20,000  to  30,000  "freed 
men"  to  work  on  the  transcontinental  rail- 
road then  under  construction. 

It  pointed  out  to  the  railroad  builders  that 
Negro  workers  could  not  only  build  a  railroad 
but  could  also  "effectually  settle  the  too  fre- 
quent incursions  of  hostile  Indians"  on  con- 
struction zones 

More  and  more  Negroes  came  to  California 
during  the  years  after  the  1865  convention 
until  their  total  number  reached  30,000  in 
1893. 

In  July  of  that  year,  the  Afro-Amertcan 
League  of  San  Francisco  called  the  first  state- 
wide congress  of  Afro-American  Leagues  to 
deal  once  again  with  education  and  employ- 
ment  problems   besetting   black   people. 

The  congress  convened  July  30  at  California 
Hall,  then  located  at  620  Bush  Street,  with 
delegates  from  numerous  counties  attending. 

That  prejudice  based  primarily  on  skin 
color  still  blocked  the  Negro's  economic  and 
social  advancement  at  that  time  was  clearly 
demonstrated  by  some  advertisements  in  the 
convention  program. 

One  advertisement  Inserted  by  a  fabric 
firm  proclaimed:  "The  color  line  U  not  recog- 
nized by  our  house." 

NEED    por    DNITY 

The  convention  emphasized  needs  for  ra- 
cial unity,  self-Improvement,  a  generally 
higher  level  of  Jobs  for  Negroes,  and  took 
pride  In  the  local  league's  three  year  old 
employment  program. 

A  report  to  the  convention  said  these  Jobs 
had  been  obtained  for  certain  members  out 
of  emplo3rment: 

One  U.S.  mail  carrier;  one  U.S.  ganger;  two 
U.S.  mail  clerks;  13  porters;  one  railroad 
clerk;  three  messengers:  three  clerks  in  de- 
partments of  the  municipal  government  of 
San  Francisco;  60  deputy  U.S.  marshals  as 
election  officers;  one  painter  and  one  garden- 
er In  the  school  department;  11  laborers  in 
Golden  Gate  Park  and  one  lady  attendant 
at  the  park  playground.  (Total  hired  by  The 
City:    17.) 

Som»  delegates  deplored  the  "prevailing 
desire"  of  black  people  to  be  employed  in 
menial  Jobs  and  said  this  should  be  corrected 
by  a  healthier  desire  to  launch  businesses 
of  their  own. 

ESTABLISH    BTTSINBS8 

Accordingly,  the  convention  urged  Negro 
men  and  women  to  establish  business  enter- 
prises on  a  cooperative  basis  and  In  competi- 
tion with  white-owned  firms  where  they  were 
denied  Jobs  as  clerks  or  sales  people. 
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All  the  delegates  pledged  themselves  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  "Inspire  the 
youths  of  our  race  to  qualify  for  employ- 
ment In  the  stoi-e,  the  factory,  the  counting 
house,  the  different  trades  and  all  the  other 
industries  of  life." 

Speakers  at  the  congress  Included  Mayor 
Adolph  Sutro,  J.  J.  Nelmore,  editor  and 
founder  of  the  California  Eagle,  a  Negro 
newspaper  published  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
Mrs.  Sarah  B    Cooper. 

Mrs.  Cooper,  a  prominent  white  woman 
who  was  associated  with  Mrs,  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Mrs.  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst  and  Mrs. 
Miranda  Lux  in  educational  projects  for 
children,  delivered  an  address  entitled,  "The 
Home — the  True  Foundation  of  the  State." 

A  resolution  adopted  unanimously  at  the 
close  of  the  convention  called  for  annual 
New  Year's  Day  celebrations  of  Emancipa- 
tion Day  by  local  Afro-American  Leagues. 

Theophllus  B.  Morton  of  San  Francisco, 
who  was  elected  president  of  the  federated 
Afro-American  Leagues,  presented  the  reso- 
lution. Morion  at  that  time  was  a  messenger 
for  the  US.  Court  of  Appeals.  He  later  be- 
came the  court's  librarian. 

I  Prom  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner. 

Aug.  2,  1968] 
California    Negro    History:     War    Brought 
Negro    Influx    to     San    Francisco    and 
Changing   Status 

(By  Harry  Johanesen  i 
Most    Callfornians    swung    into    the    20th 
Century   with   high    hopes   for   100   years   of 
prosperity    for    their    own    generation    and 
tliose  to  come. 

But  these  great  expectations  were  not 
shared  by  the  state's  black  residents,  includ- 
ing about  1000  who  lived  in  San  Pranclsco 
at  the  time. 

Most  Negro  pioneers  and  their  offspring 
still  were  seeking  a  piece  of  the  Job  action 
above  the  level  of  servant,  janitor  or  boot- 
black. 

Employment  prospects  for  black  people 
were  practically  non-existent,  just  as  they 
were  almost  everywhere  else  in  the  Nation. 
Nevertheless,  many  thousands  continued 
to  emigrate  from  the  South,  settling  mostly 
in  northern  and  border  states.  They  felt 
practically  no  lure  at  all  to  the  West  and 
gave  San  Francisco  a  wide  berth. 

In  1910,  there  were  1642  Negroes  in  San 
Pranclsco.  In  1920,  after  a  world  war  had 
passed  Into  history,  their  number  had  In- 
creased to  2414,  a  scarcely  noticeable  gain 
of  772. 

This  small  rate  of  increase  continued  over 
the  next  two  decades.  In  1930  the  total  was 
3803;  in  1940,  4846. 

TENFOLD    INCREASE 


The  next  decade  brought  a  staggering  ten- 
fold Increase  as  World  War  II  and  Califor- 
nia's major  role  In  the  war  effort  generated 
a  massive  movement  of  Negroes  to  war  pro- 
duction centers. 

By  1950  there  were  43,520  Negroes  living 
In  San  Pranclsco.  In  1960,  15  years  after  the 
war  ended,  the  total  had  climbed  to  74,383, 
and  In  1967  to  97,000 — 13  percent  of  the  total 
population  as  compared  with  .8  percent  of 
the  total  In  1940. 

But  even  before  the  war  brought  Negro 
workers  to  California  in  such  great  numbers, 
there  were  Negro  voices  demanding  a  better 
shake  for  black  people  In  defense  industries 
spending  billions  of  dollars  getting  ready 
for  the  war. 

One  booming  voice  was  that  of  C.  L. 
Dellums,  who  came  to  San  Francisco  from 
Texas  in  1925,  hoping  to  work  his  way 
through  the  University  of  California  law 
school. 

Dellums  turned  to  the  Pullman  Company 
for  a  Job  soon  after  he  found  out  he  couldn't 
get  one  in  San  Pranclsco.  The  results  of  his 
Job-seeking  efforts  illustrate  the  situation  In 
which  Negro  residents  found  themselves  dur- 
ing the  roaring  208. 
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WELL    QUALIFIED 

"I  applied  for  a  waiter's  Job  at  the  leading 
hotels. "  Dellums  recalls.  "I  was  well  quali- 
fied, having  worked  as  a  waiter  in  the  finest 
hotels  In  Texas,  but  In  San  Pranclsco  they 
were  shocked  to  have  a  Negro  ask  for  a  Job 
other  than  bootblack. 

"There  were  no  Jobs  for  Negroes  at  San 
Pranclsco  hotels,  much  less  a  room  for  one." 

Dellums,  who  founded  the  Western  Re- 
gional Headquarters  of  the  NAACP,  Joined 
the  ranks  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car 
Porters  and  was  elected  to  the  post  of  Inter- 
national vice  president,  a  Job  he  still  holds 
today  with  headquarters  In  Oakland. 

Remembering  his  frustrating  Job  hunt  in 
San  Pranclsco,  he  became  an  effective  disciple 
of  A.  Philip  Randolph,  International  presi- 
dent of  the  union  and  a  civil  rights  leader. 
Randolph  and  Dellums  wanted  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  minorities. 

The  determined  Negro  leaders,  supported 
by  numerous  and  prominent  white  citizens 
m  labor,  the  church  and  Jewish  organiza- 
tions, threatened  a  mass  march  on  Washing- 
ton in  the  summer  of  1941. 

President  Roosevelt,  long  accustomed  to  di- 
rect action,  extinguished  the  threat  by  issu- 
ing his  famous  Executive  Order  8802,  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  in  employment  by 
recipients  of  defense  contracts  and  by  those 
In  charge  of  government  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 

OPENED   THE   DOOR 

Roosevelt's  order  opened  the  door  to  many 
thou-^ands  of  Jobs  for  Negro  workers. 

Four  Kaiser  Shipyards  in  Richmond  em- 
ployed 10,000  Negroes  after  the  White  House 
acted  and  after  Dellums  convinced  the 
Kaiser  interests  a  vast  pool  of  minority  work- 
ers was  being  overlooked  by  the  war  effort. 

Many  students  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment regard  Roosevelt's  order  as  the  break- 
through of  the  century  In  the  Negro's  battle 
for  equal  rights 

But  others  regard  It  as  only  one  of  a  great 
number  of  events  that  have  pulled  the  racial 
problem  to  the  forefront  of  America's  af- 
fairs, touching  the  lives  of  all  citizens. 

Por  example,  they  point  to  the  cantrlbu- 
tions  of  three  fiTe&i  athletes  in  riveting  the 
attention  of  the  Nation  to  minority  problems 
long  dismissed  with  a  shrug  by  most  Amer- 
icans. 

The  Nation  Jerked  to  attention  when  Jackie 
Robinson  Integrated  major  league  sports, 
when  Walter  Gordon,  a  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Wonder  Team  star,  integrated  the 
Berkeley  police  department,  and  when  Wil- 
lie Mays  took  part  in  the  Integration  of 
Mount  Davidson. 

FEDERAL    JUDGE 

Gordon,  now  a  federal  Judge  in  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  answered  the  question  as  to 
whether  a  Negro  could  be  an  effective  police 
officer  In  a  predominantly  white  commu- 
nity. Por  several  years  he  was  the  only  Negro 
on  the  Berkeley  municipal  payroll. 

Major  state  laws  affecting  the  rights  of 
Negroes  and  other  minorities  in  California 
have  been  enacted  in  the  past  two  decades, 
but  they  didn't  stop  Watts  from  blowing  up 
or  prevent  less  serious  racial  outbreaks  in 
San  Pranclsco  and  other  communities. 

Most  far-reaching  were  the  1959  Pair  Em- 
ployment Practices  Act  and  the  1963  Pair 
Housing  Act.  both  of  them  authored  by  Wil- 
liam Bryon  Rumford,  a  former  Berkeley 
Assemblyman. 

The  PEP  Act  declares  that  It  is  the  pub- 
lic policy  of  California  to  protect  and  safe- 
guard the  right  and  opportunity  of  all  per- 
sons to  seek,  obtain,  and  hold  employment 
without  discrimination  or  abridgement  on 
account  of  race,  religious  creed,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  or  ancestry. 

It  recognizes  equal  opportunity  as  a  civil 
right  and  empowers  the  Pair  Employment 
Practices  Commission  to  administer  its  pro- 
visions. Enactment  came  after  more  than  14 
years  of  campaigning  by  the  California  Com- 
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mlttee     for     Fair     PracUces,     cochalred     by 
Dellums. 

DOORS  UNLOCKED 

The  Pair  Housing  Act,  also  administered  by 
the  PEP  Commission,  declares  that  discrimi- 
nation because  of  race,  color,  religion,  na- 
tional origin  or  ancestry  In  housing  violates 
public  policy.  It  also  establishes  methods  of 
preventing  and  remedying  violations. 

Thus,  Negroes  In  California  have  come  a 
long  way  since  pioneer  days  when  their  chil- 
dren were  confined  to  segregated  schools, 
when  they  were  denied  the  right  to  vole  or 
hold  public  office,  when  they  were  denied 
the  right  to  testify  In  stale  courts  and  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  homesleadlhg  of 
public  lands. 

Today  they  hold  thousands  of  non-menial 
Jobs  in  numerous  businesses.  Industries  and 
municipal  government  agencies;  they  hold 
public  office  and  judgeships,  lliey  hold  high 
level  jobs  by  political  appointment,  and  they 
are  members  of  commissions  and  school 
boards  In  many  communities— .San  Prancls- 
co. Oakland.  Berkeley  and  Palo  Alto,  to  name 
a  few  of  the  latter. 

"We've  removed  the  locks  from  the  doors 
for  them"  says  Dellums,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  PEP  Commission  by  appolnl- 
meni  of  former  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  since 
its  inception  "If  they  find  one  locked,  we 
can  open  11  for  them — or  kick  It  in." 


CONCERN    POR    THE   QUIET 
AMERICANS 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7.  1968 

Mr.   BROCK.   Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  seeing  news  photos  and  stories  filled 
with  the  unwashed,  the  dissatisfied,  and 
the  disloyal  for  some  time  now.  It  some- 
times seems  as  if  society's  dropouts  have 
managed  to  monopolize  news  coverage. 
But  I  recently  read  a  moving  letter  in 
the  Evening  Star  newspaper — September 
26.  1968 — from  the  mother  ol  some  of  the 
men  who  are  called  on  to  protect  us  when 
dissident  elements  trj'  to  take  the  law  in- 
to their  own  hands.  I  feel  that  this  let- 
tor  is  an  eloquent  piece  of  testimony  for 
the   millions   of   .silent   Americans   who 
have  seen  their  opposite  numbers  gain 
y;round,    prestige,   and   publicity   at   the 
expense   of   common   decency   and   the 
common  p;ood.  I  include  it  in  the  Record  : 
What  of  the  Quiet  Cries? 
Sir:  When  I  finish  reading  The  Star  these 
days,  just  as  during  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion in  Chicago,  I  put  It  aside  with  a  feeling 
of  despair.  I  am  exhausted  from  the  tense, 
fierce  Journalism  so  evident  in  our  current 
newspapers. 

Most  people  In  this  nation  need  a  hint  of 
reasonableness  in  their  lives  once  more — a 
believable  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  press — 
a  less  than  violent  approach  to  something — 
anything! 

•The  news  media,  as  a  whole,  are  dragging 
a  weary,  heartsick,  confused  public  in  their 
wake.  Most  members  of  the  press  seems  obliv- 
ious to  the  fact  that  they  could  help  the 
nation  Immeasurably  by  striking  a  note  of 
moderation — by  Injecting  restraint  Into  news 
stories— regardless  of  the  subject  matter  or 
point  of  view. 

"PIGS";     "DOGS":     ""NAZIS" 

My  present  husband  and  older  son  are  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  National  Guard:  our 
younger  son  left  college  to  enlist  in  the  Army 
in  late  spring.  Por  many  months  now  I  have 
listened  and  read  and  been  patient;  try  as 
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I  might  I  cannot  se«  my  husband  and  sons 
as  "pigs,"  "doga."  or  "Nazis" — or  as  anything 
other  than  men  who  have  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  events  at  this  time  have 
thrust  upon  their  shoulders. 

The  father  of  my  sons  (who  Is  no  longer 
living)  was  a  Jew:  he  was  also  an  officer  In 
the  U.S.  Army  during  the  Second  World  War. 
You  may  Imagine  that  It  Is  heartbreaking 
to  me  to  bear  the  Guardsmen  In  Chicago 
(and  In  Washington.  DC,  during  last  Oc- 
tober's "Peace  March")  saluted  as  Nazis — 
and  their  function  equated  with  that  of  the 
Oestapo.  _ 

It  has  been  of  great  concern  to  the  news 
media  IX  the  young  demonstrator  In  Orant 
or  Lincoln  Park  suSera  from  disillusionment 
or  psychological  Injury,  it  Is  of  eqxial  con- 
cern to  me  that  my  sons  overcome  their 
anguish  and  dismay  when  they  hear  them- 
selves described  In  such  ugly  and  exaggerated 
terms.  I  can  only  rely  on  their  intelligent 
restraint  when  they  are  baited  In  this  man- 
ner, and  hope  that  they  can  recognize  the 
hypocrisy  Involved.  My  grief  and  distress  at 
their  plight  are  genuine;  why  has  the  press 
not  sought  to  protect  their  feelings  as  young 
Americans?  I  cannot  recall  a  single  article 
In  the  local  papers  Ln  the  past  year  which 
wa»  base* -an.  or  even  sympathetic  to,  their 
viewpoint. 

surm  AS  paorocNDLT 

I  have  outlined  the  drcumstancea  In  this 
household  to  point  out  that  there  are  young 
people  in  this  nation  whose  hearts  and  minds 
have  suffered  as  profoundly  as  have  those  of 
the  "disillusioned"  protester — but  who  have 
remained  leas  vocal,  less  strident;  in  order  to 
prevent  fiirther  strife  and  polarization  In 
this  nation — which  they  truly  love.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  my  family  can  withstand  the 
strain  of  pressures  from  the  extremists — but 
the  time  has  come  when  we  could  use  sup- 
port and  understanding. 

I  cannot  stress  enough  that  reasonableness, 
a  lack  of  vlndlctlveness  and.  most  especially, 
careful  reporting  In  our  newspapers  are  es- 
sential for  the  citizens  of  this  nation  at  this 
time 

Susan  W.  WAim. 


ARMY  SGT.  JEFFREY  A.  DAVIS— HE 
KNEW  WHY  HE  DIED 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OP  AanoNA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  7,  1968 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
poignant  letter  apj)eared  in  the  Septem- 
ber 27  edition  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Wild- 
cat, published  by  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona. Tucson,  Ariz.  It  Is  especially  moving 
when  one  considers  the  infantile  conduct 
of  the  so-called  yippies  during  last  week's 
hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  The  testimony 
in  some  aspects  was  terrifying.  The  most 
charitable  description  of  the  activities  of 
these  pre-Halloweenish  clowns  borders  on 
the  obscene. 

So  it  is  especially  appealing  to  me  when 
a  student  newspaper  of  the  stature  of 
the  Wildcat  runs  the  following  letter  as 
its  lead  editorial.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Army  Sgt.  Jef- 
frey A.  Davis,  who  died  in  Vietnam  In 
September,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Hb  Knkw  Why  Hk  Died 

( Borroa's  Notc. — The  following  article  la  the 
story  of  Army  Sgt.  Jeffrey  A.  Davis  and  his 
death.  He  died  In  Vietnam  this  month — but 
at  leist  he  knew  what  he  was  fighting  .  .  . 
and  dying  for.) 

The  letter  left  to  the  bride  of  Army  Sgt. 
Jeffrey  A.  Davis  was  marked  "To  be  opened 
only  in  the  event  of  my  death." 

Sergeant  Davis.  20,  of  Brownsburg,  Ind., 
waa  killed  In  Vietnam  Sent.  4  and  his  bride 
of  four  months  opened  the  letter  to  find  It 
was  a  legacy  for  "the  guys  with  the  long  hair 
and  protest  signs." 

"It  Is  too  bad  I  had  to  die  In  another  coun- 
try .  .  .  but  at  least  I  died  for  a  reason  and 
a  good  one,"  the  letter  read. 

"I  died  for  the  guys  with  the  long  hair  and 
protest  signs.  The  draft  card  burners,  the 
hippies,  the  antl-everythlng  people  who  have 
nothing  better  to  do.  The  college  kids  who 
think  they  shouldn't  have  to  serve  because 
they  are  too  good. 

"I  died  so  those  people  could  have  a  little 
longer  time  to  get  straightened  out  In  life. 
God  knows  they  need  It. 

"I  died  ao  those  members  of  the  'young 
generation'  could  have  the  right  to  do  what 
they  do.  To  protest,  have  long  hair,  go  to 
the  college  of  their  cliolce,  wear  weird  clothes 
tuid  run  around  mixed  up  with  no  direction 
at  aU. 

"I  died  so  they  could  protest  the  war  I 
fought  and  died  In. 

"I  died  for  the  United  States." 


October  7,  1968 


CAPPING  THE  RECORD 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday,  October  7,  1968 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted 
to  submit  for  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune  of 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  of  September  26,  1968. 

The  editorial  expresses  what  I  am  sure 
is  of  the  feeling  of  many  of  Bn-L  Harri- 
son's friends  here  in  the  House  and  he 
has  many. 

Bu,L  came  to  the  Congress  In  the  82d. 
His  service  here  has  been  brilliant,  and 
he  shall  surely  be  missed.  The  editorial 
follows : 

Capping  thx  Recoko 

"I  have  no  personal  political  Interest  in  the 
remarks  I  make  today,"  said  Congressman 
WlUlam  Henry  Harrison  of  Wyoming  In  a 
House  speech  yesterday.  "I  will  not  hence- 
forth be  concerned  professionally  with  the 
future  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project,  nor  the 
Incalculable  problems  which  will  be  its  pro- 
geny. My  purpose, In  these  remarks  is  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  Introduction  of  a  bill 
which  addresses  Itseli  to  Wyoming's  chief 
concern  at  this  point  with  the  Central  Ari- 
zona I*roject." 

One  can  hardly  have  been  surprised  at  the 
Wyoming  congressman's  remarks  as  to  his 
own  future.  At  72,  defeated  In  his  primary 
election  for  a  sixth  term,  it  was  indicated  at 
the  moment  of  defeat  that  William  Henry 
Harrison,  Insofar  as  Congress  was  concerned, 
had  wound  up  his  career  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  The  day  after  the  election. 
Bill  Harrison  remarked  philosophically  to  a 
friend  who  called  to  offer  condolences  that 
defeat  happens  to  people  who  dwell  too  long 
on  fickle  public  gratitude. 

It  did  not  matter  in  Wyoming  that  Mr. 
Harrison,  at  72  an  energetic  man,  far  t>etter 
preserved  mentally  and  physically  than  his 
peer  group,  bad  an  exemplary  public  service 
record;  his  party  turned  him  out  an3rway. 
Nor  did  it  matter  that  this  defeat  came  by 


a  bare  l,(X>0-vote  margin,  it  was  defeat  never- 
theless. 

Yet,  in  keeping  with  bis  personal  dedica- 
tion and  integrity.  Bill  Harrison  continued 
to  do  his  duty  where  others  would  have  sat 
down  and  said,  "the  hell  with  It." 

He  offered  this  bill,  of  which  he  spoke  and 
in  which  he  referred  in  passing  to  his  own 
departure  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  help  shore  up  a  legal  record  for  some  fu- 
ture day  when  it  will  become  necessary  to  go 
to  court  to  protect  Wyoming's  water  rights 
from  seizure  by  other  states. 

So  once  more  Mr.  Harrison  has  done  his 
duty  by  this  state. 

In  the  kind  of  72  years  of  living  that  Bill 
Harrison  has  managed  to  achieve,  he  re- 
mains too  forward-looking  and  too  vigorous 
to  retire,  and  too  healthy  and  vital  to  die.  It 
is  our  hope  he  shall  have  a  bright  new  fu- 
ture with  a  new  Republican  administration 
In  Washington. 


October  7,  1968 
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REPORT  TO  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OP  ujjNOia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  October  7.  1968 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  finished  writing  another  yearend 
report  to  my  constituents  in  the  19th 
District  of  Illinois  concerning  the  activi- 
ties and  accomplishments  of  the  90th 
Congress  and  my  participation  in  them. 
With  unanimous  consent  I  insert  that  re- 
port to  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  so  that  my  colleagues  will  be 
advised  of  the  contents: 

DzAR  Prienos:  As  the  90th  Congress  draws 
to  a  close,  it  is  proper  to  reflect  and  to  sum- 
marize what  has  been  achieved  and  what  re- 
mains as  unfinished  business. 

ACHIEVE  MXNTS 

This  Congress  has  passed  a  13%  raise  In 
social  security  benefits;  a  mass  of  consumer 
legislation — some  of  It  good,  some  of  It  al- 
ready needing  revision,  but  most  of  It  Indi- 
cating a  new  awareness  by  the  Congress  for 
consumer  deniands — Including  truth-ln- 
lendlng,  meat  Inspection,  poultry  inspection, 
and  raising  the  standards  required  for  flair.- 
able  fabrics,  to  name  a  few;  and  major  con- 
servation legislation,  including  funding  of 
the  Air  Quality  Act,  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Water  Commission  to  review  the  water 
resources  of  our  Nation,  legislation  provid- 
ing for  a  National  Redwoods  Park,  a  National 
Trails  System,  a  National  Scenic  River  Sys- 
tem, and  a  Great  Swamp  Wilderness.  How- 
ever, much  remains  to  be  done  In  the  field  of 
conservation,  especially  with  respect  to  air 
and  water  pollution. 

Also,  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved a  •72-bllllon  defense  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1969,  which  Is  the  highest  in 
the  history  of  our  country  and  of  which  over 
$30-bllllon  Is  going  to  the  war  In  Vietnam;  a 
foreign  aid  program  that  has  been  reduced  to 
its  lowest  level  since  Its  inception;  and  an 
anti-poverty  program,  which  was  somewhat 
revised  to  provide  more  local  government 
participation.  In  addition,  two  raises  in  the 
debt  limit  celling  were  approved  to  permit 
our  government  to  go  further  into  legal  debt; 
and  »  10%  tax  surcharge  was  passed  as  part 
of  a  package  Including  mandatory  reductions 
In  Pederal  spending.  Veterans'  benefits  have 
been  increased,  and  a  bill  was  passed  to  pro- 
tect veterans  from  pension  cuts  as  a  result 
of  Increased  social  security  benefits. 

This  Congress  also  passed  an  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  Act,  which,  I  am  proud  to 
say,  Includes  the  provisions  of  two  bills  that 
I  originally  Introduced,  as  well  as  an  amend- 


ment introduced  by  Congressman  BlU  Cahlll 
and  me  which  provided  for  the  allocation  of 
Pederal  funds  to  the  States  In  the  form  of 
block  grants  to  permit  meaningful  state 
participation  In  helping  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  develop  better  training,  re- 
search, improved  communications,  and  other 
innovative  projects. 

Also,  a  Pederal  Housing  Act  waa  approved 
which  hopefully  wlU  meet  the  tremendous 
demands  for  low  Income  housing  resulting 
from  a  multitude  of  causes.  Including  a 
poorly  administered  urban  renewal  program 
through  which  poor  people  are  being  moved 
from  their  homes  In  some  cities  without  any 
adequate  provisions  for  replacement  hous- 
ing being  made  available  to  them. 

In  addition,  other  measures  that  were  ap- 
proved Include  a  civil  rights  act  which 
makes  It  a  Pederal  offense  to  cross  state  Unee 
for  purposes  of  inciting  a  riot;  a  Pederal  open 
housing  statute;  a  bill  designed  to  protect 
civil  rights  workers  In  lawful  pursuit  of  their 
activities;  a  firearms  control  act  which  bans 
the  Interstate  sale  of  firearms  and  most  am- 
munition to  persons  other  than  licensed 
dealers;  a  revised  Pederal  aid  to  educa- 
tion program  that  permits  more  state  parti- 
cipation, but  which  may  not  be  adequately 
funded;  expansion  of  a  teacher  corps  pro- 
gram designed  to  encourage  teachers  to  go 
into  low  Income  areas  to  teach  and,  which  I, 
as  a  freshman  observer,  believe  has  a  great 
deal  of  merit;  as  well  as  many  other  bills  of 
less  major  significance. 

tTNTINISHED    BUSINESS 

At  the  present  time  the  American  farmer 
is   suffering   the   consequences   of   a   terrific 
cost-price  squeeze  which  has  caused  an  esti- 
mated 2,200  farms  In  nilnoU  to  close  this 
year.  In  my  opinion,  there  was  no  meanlng- 
"fiU    farm    legislation    enacted    by    the    90th 
Congress.  We  must  come  up  vrtth  a  program 
designed  to  permit  our  farmers  to  partici- 
pate In  the  economic  growth  of  the  rest  of 
the  country.  The  farm  program  under  which 
we   have   been   operating   for   the   past   few 
years  was  scheduled  to  expire  on  December 
31,  1969.  Rather  than  extend  It  at  this  time, 
I  would  have  preferred  to  have  the  Congress 
attempt  to  Improve  It  early   next  year.  If 
ihey  were  not  successful,  it  could  have  always 
been   extended,   If  necessary,   before   It   ex- 
pired at  the  end  of  next  year.  However,  the 
Congress  approved   a  one-year   extension   of 
the  program. 

There  is  an  obvlotis  need  for  electoral  col- 
lege reform,  as  well  as  election  reform  gen- 
erally which  would  Include  guidelines  to  In- 
dicate what  is  proper  and  what  Is  Improper 
where  campaign  funds  are  concerned.  A  leg- 
islative reorganization  act  is  urgently  needed 
that,  along  with  other  things,  will  Improve 
the  present  seniority  system  and  committee 
system  in  the  Congress,  provide  adequate 
minority  staffing  for  Congressional  commit- 
tees, and  generally  streamline  legislative  pro- 
cedures. 

It  18  my  belief  that  Income  tax  exemptions 
should  be  Increased  to  reallstlcaUy  reflect  the 
great  Increase  In  the  cost  of  living  since 
1948.  the  last  time  the  exemption  was  raised 
to  the  current  $600.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
Introduced  a  bill  to  Increase  the  exemption 
from  $600  to  $1,000.  but  was  never  able  to 
get  a  hearing  on  It.  Tax  credits  are  needed 
to  help  parents  who  are  sending  their 
children  to  college,  as  well  as  to  encourage 
industry  to  train  unemployed  and  unskilled 
workers  so  that  they  can  find  jobs.  Under 
present  job  training  programs,  aU  too  often 
Jobs  have  not  been  available  after  unskilled 
people  have  been  trained  with  a  particular 
skill.  In  other  words,  there  has  been  no  proper 
followthrough  to  see  that  jobs  are  available 
once  the  trainees  have  been  trained.  Also,  I 
feel  that  there  should  be  a  mandatory  retire- 
ment age  for  Pederal  judges,  similar  to  the 
one  In  effect  In  Illinois,  which  would  require 
Pederal  judges  to  retire  at  age  70.  These  are 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  major  pieces  of 


legislation  before  the  90th  Congress  which 
did  not  receive  final  action.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  future  Congresses  will  soon  act  on  these 
Important  measures. 

visrroRs  and  events 
A  Congressman  has  many  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  fulfill  as  part  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  office.  These  have  kept  me  very 
busy  Almost  900  resldenU  of  the  19th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois  have  visited  me 
In  my  Washington  office  this  year.  ThU  Is 
in  addition  to  the  more  than  1.000  persons 
who  visited  me  during  1967.  Also,  this  year 
I  have  made  29  separate  trips  back  to  the 
District,  including  the  three  and  one-half 
weeks  I  was  there  during  the  August  recess. 
I  have  attended  117  receptions,  luncheons, 
and  dinners  In  Washington  this  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  many  more  in  the  District,  and  have 
attended  67  committee  meetings.  Including 
task  force  meetings.  In  addition,  I  have  filled 

7  outalde  speaking  engagements  and  attended 

8  conferences  this  year.  In  April  I  testified 
before  the  Illinois  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee Subcommittee  on  Law  Enforcement  on 
the  role  of  the  states  In  crime  prevention  and 
law  enforcement,  as  envisioned  by  the  Pres- 
ident's Crime  Commission  and  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streeta  Act  of  1968. 
However,  I  still  have  maintained  a  91.7% 
attendance  record,  through  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember on  361  record  votes  taken  this  year 
in  the  House.  Also,  I  have  Introduced  or  co- 
sponsored  a  total  of  17  pieces  of  legislation 
this  year. 

SERVING  YOTJ 

One  of  the  most  rewarding  aspecte  of  my 
Job  as  your  representative  In  Washington 
has  been  to  assist  the  approximately  1,500 
persons  In  the  19th  Congressional  District 
who  have  asked  me  for  help  with  their  in- 
dividual problems.  In  many  cases  we  have 
been  able  to  expedite  or  cut  through  the  red 
tape  for  these  individuals  In  such  matters 
social  security  benefits,  military  and  veter- 
ans' affairs,  immigration  and  others.  Also, 
many  municipalities  and  local  government 
and  "community  agencies  have  requested  help 
in  obtaining  funds  for  much  needed  projects. 
Two  of  my  secretaries  In  Washington  have 
devoted  full  time  to  answering  these  requests 
for  help  from  these  constltuente. 

LEGISLATIVE  RESPONSIBILITY 

As  I  wrote  you  In  my  year-end  report  of 
last  year,  one  of  my  major  objectives,  while 
in  Congress,  has  been  to  reverse  the  trend  we 
have  seen  over  the  past  several  years  toward 
increasing  the  power  of  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment I  have  been  an  Initiator  and  strong 
supporter  of  legUlatlon  which  is  designed  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  states  and  local 
agencies,  particularly  In  the  use  and  distri- 
bution of  Pederal  funds. 

Also,  as  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  and  a  member  of  Subcommittee 
Number  5,  which  handles  all  crime  legisla- 
tion   most  of  my  efforts  have  been  focused 
on   combatting   the    crime   problem   that   Is 
facing  the  country  today.  It  Is  a  complex 
problem  because  It  involves  so  many  different 
types  of  misconduct  caused  by  so  many  dif- 
ferent   motivations— organized     crime,     ju- 
venile and  adult  streets  crimes,  and  crimes 
related    to   civil   disorders.   AU   of   these   of- 
fenses have  been  on  the  increase  and  the 
most  recent  PBI  statistics  Indicate  an  89% 
increase  in  the  crime  rate  since  1960.  It  Is  my 
beUef  that  any  attack  on  crime  must  con- 
centrate with  concerted  attenOon  on  the  law 
enforcement  process  Itself.  It  Is  not  enough 
to   say    that   we    must   first   determine    the 
causes  before  taking  action  to  combat  the 
existing  problem.  We  must  continue  to  re- 
search  the  causes  and  at  the  same  time  we 
must  deal  with  the  existing  problem  by  en- 
forcing the  present  laws. 

PKRSONAI,    CONTACTS 

During   the   last  twenty-one  months,   we 
have  made  a  practice  of  having  periodic  office 
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hours  m  each  of  the  counties  In  the  District. 
The  response  to  this  has  been  tremendous. 
It  has  given  us  an  opportunity  to  hear  and 
learn  first-hand  of  the  problems  confronting 
the  people  In  the  District.  It  has  also  meant 
that  I  could  give  personal  attention  to  urgent 
problems  that  required  immediate  attention. 
In  addition,  during  the  past  two  years.  I 
have  had  several  meetings  with  various  occu- 
pational groups  throughout  the  District.  Per 
example,  I  have  held  five  separate  meetings 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half  with  farmers 
representing  all  eight  counties  in  the  District. 
These  were  informal,  give-and-take  sessions 
where  farm  problems  were  discussed  frankly 
and  openly,  and  recommendations  for  pos- 
sible solutions  were  made.  I  personally  felt 
that  they  were  extremely  beneficial. 

I  have  met  at  various  times  with  different 
groups  of  persons  throughout  the  District  to 
discuss  general  problems.  For  example,  busi- 
ness, labor,  church,  youth,  postal,  conser- 
vationist and  many  other  groups  have  asked 
me  to  meet  with  them  and  discuss  such 
tilings  as  the  tax  increase,  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, and  gun  control  legUlatlon.  I  have  en- 
Joyed  these  meetings  and  have  learned  a  great 
deal  from  them. 

Also,  each  year  I  have  sent  out  a  question- 
naire to  all  of  the  resldente  In  the  19th  Dis- 
trict In  an  attempt  to  learn  their  opinions  on 
many  of  the  Issues  facing  the  Congress.  Here 
again  the  response  to  these  has  been  tremen- 
dous. Many  people  have  expressed  their  opin- 
ions on  the  major  Issues  facing  our  country 
today.  The  resulto  of  these  have  been  of  great 
value  to  me  in  determining  how  I  would  vote 
on  many  of  the  bills  that  have  come  before 
the  Congress. 


ACADEMY    APPOINTMENTS 

The  United  States  Air  Force  Academy  at 
Colorado  Springs.  Colorado;  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point,  New  York;  and  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  have  all  in- 
formed me  that  the  19th  Congressional  Dls- 
trlct  will  have  vacancies  to  fill  In  the  class 
entering  In  1969.  To  be  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment, the  young  men  must  be  unmarried  and 
never  have  been  married;  and  have  a  satis- 
factory prior  academic  record  and  ability  to 
pass  the  entrance  examinations — both  medi- 
cal and  academic.  The  young  men  must  be  at 
least  17  years  of  age  and  not  have  passed  their 
22nd  birthday  before  admittance  to  the 
Academy. 

If  you  are  or  know  of  someone  who  is  In- 
terested, please  write  to  me  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  Academies  would  like  to  have 
names  submitted  to  them  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  if  possible.  Thank  you. 

WRITE    ME 

It  Is  not  always  possible  to  meet  you  per- 
sonally and  sit  down  and  discuss  things.  If 
there  Is  ever  anything  that  I  can  do  to  help 
you.  please  write  me  at  1122  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C..  20515,  or  con- 
tact my  District  Representative,  Ben  Polk,  at 
211  19th  Street,  Room  228,  Rock  Island,  Illi- 
nois. He  is  always  more  than  willing  to  help 
you  In  anyway  that  he  can  during  my  ab- 
sences from  the  District. 

Best  wishes, 

Tom  RAILSBACK. 


NATIONAL  BUSINESS  WOMEN'S 
WEEK 


HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7,  1968 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  week  of  October  20  to  26,  the 
Nation  will  once  again  observe  National 
Business  Women's  Week. 
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This  annual  observance  gives  all  of  us 
an  opportunity  to  salute  anew  the  mil- 
lions of  women  in  our  national  labor 
force  and  calls  special  attention  to  the 
Increasingly  important  role  being  played 
by  women  in  all  fields  of  endeavor  today. 

As  a  woman  in  the  Congress,  as  well 
as  a  member  of  the  Aurora,  111.,  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Club,  I  am 
proud  that  women  all  across  the  country 
are  taking  such  an  active  interest  in  all 
legislative  matters  affecting  their  homes 
and  their  communities.  The  more  than 
3.800  clubs  with  over  180.000  members 
throughout  the  United  States  are  afford- 
ing commendable  leadership  to  women 
everywhere,  and  I  think  the  legislative 
purposes  of  this  outstanding  organiza- 
tion are  particularly  noteworthy.  As 
adopted  by  their  national  convention  in 
Minneapolis  last  July,  they  are: 

To  elevate  standards  for  the  employed 
woman,  to  promote  her  interests,  to  cre- 
ate a  spirit  of  cooperation,  to  expand 
opportunities  through  industrial,  scien- 
tific, arui .vocational  activities,  to  secure 
equal  consideration  under  the  law.  and 
to  establish  conditions  which  assure  both 
men  and  women  the  fullest  opportunity 
and  reward  for  the  development  of  their 
capacities  to  the  maximum  potential. 

To  consider  the  place  and  respwnsibil- 
ity  of  the  employed  woman  as  a  con- 
cerned citizen  in  the  complex  democratic 
society  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  this  Nation  In 
world  affairs. 

I  hope  all  of  you  will  join  with  me  in 
applauding  the  achievements  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs.  Inc..  during 
National  Business  Women's  Week  this 
month. 


THE    SPIRIT    THAT    REFLECTS 
AMERICA'S  GREATNESS 


HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

OF    .vrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>fTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7.  196S 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
cost  of  war  fell  heavily  upon  a  family  In 
my  district.  A  gallant  marine  was  killed 
In  action  while  on  night  patrol  in  Thua 
Pien,  Vietnam.  His  body  was  returned  to 
his  homeland  and  last  Saturday  he  was 
laid  at  rest  in  his  native  city  of  Rome, 
N.  Y.  He  was  John  Tanney.  the  19-year- 
old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Tanney. 
He  also  left  two  brothers,  Tom  and  Bob, 
and  a  sister,  Cindy. 

When  I  visited  this  bereaved  family, 
I  glimpsed  a  spirit  which  reflects  the 
greatness  of  America.  The  surviving 
parents  showed  me  a  letter  which  John 
had  left  for  his  curlyheaded.  17-month- 
old  brother,  Bob.  This  letter  was  intended 
to  express  for  all  time  his  love  for  the 
little  brother  and  his  concern  for  the 
world  in  which  he  would  live.  But  it  says 
much  more  than  that — it  reveals  the 
innermost  feelings  of  a  boy  who  at  an 
early  age  had  overcome  selfllshness  and 
fear.  It  portrays  his  pride  In  his  man- 
hood, his  love  of  country  and  his  faith 
In  his  cause. 

With  the  permission  of  the  family,  I  am 
sharing  John's  letter  in  the  hope  that 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

its  tender,  but  stirring,  message  will  in- 
spire others  to  live  as  nobiy  and  coura- 
geously as  he  died.  John  would  wish  that. 

April  7,  1968. 

Dear  Brother  Bob  ("Bird")  :  I  know  that 
you  won't  be  able  to  read  this  for  awhile, 
but  I  just  felt  a  compulsion  to  write  to  you 
anyway. 

I'm  waiting  to  be  picked  up  by  helicopter 
with  the  rest  of  my  buddies,  to  push  on  to 
Hills  861.  881.  881  nprth  and  689.  My 
platoon  Is  spearheading  the  assault  up  Hill 
881  north.  The  enemy  has  many  soldiers  up 
top  and  they  are  dug  In  as  good  as  we  are  at 
Khe  Sanh.  It  will  be  a  hard  and  bitter  strug- 
gle, but  as  always,  we  Marines  will  take  the 
objective. 

You  are  little  now  and  haven't  the  slightest 
Idea  of  what  is  going  on  In  the  world.  But 
what  we  are  doing  here,  concerns  all.  It  Is 
important  for  you  to  remember,  that  we  are 
fighting  for  freedom  for  Vietnam.  The  Bible 
says,  "I  am  my  brother's  keeper."  This  is  true 
also  for  our  Vietnamese  brothers. 

Someday,  when  you  come  of  age,  you  too 
will  render  your  services  to  your  Country. 
You  do  not  have  to  Join  the  Marine  Corps 
because  I  did.  Just  fulfill  your  duty — your 
privilege.  Yes,  It  Is  a  privilege  to  fight  for  a 
noble  cause.  War  Is  far.  far.  worse  than  hell. 
Men  are  torn  apart  like  a  worn  out  rag  doll. 
War  has  a  smell  to  it.  It  is  the  rotten  smell 
of  charred  flesh.  War  has  sounds.  They  are 
the  screams  of  men  dying.  Bob — I  hope  that 
you  will  never  have  to  go  to  war.  I  hope  that 
we  can  stop  this  from  spreading.  I  hope  that 
the  men  of  peace  will  sit  down  and  discuss 
living  in  peace — but.  alas.  I  hope  in  vain. 

I  am  nearly  going  crazy  thinking  about 
assaulting  that  hill.  But  I  am  a  Marine,  and 
I  shall  not  falter.  I  will  be  confident  in  the 
Lord  and  my  training  as  a  Marine.  Bob — if 
anything  should  happen,  remember  this,  I 
am  fighting  for  what  I  believe  in — you.  Mom. 
Dad,  Tom  &  Cindy.  I  am  fighting  for  my 
children  and  my  children's  children.  I  am 
fighting  for  the  right  to  choose  my  own 
religion,  make  my  own  decisions,  and  to  be 
my  own  man.  And  yes,  I  am  fighting  for  my 
fiag.  My  Country  means  a  lot  to  me  and  I 
am  proud  to  fight  for  it.  I  know  that  you  will 
be  too! 

You  know.  I  am  over  18  years  older  than 
you  and  I  have  spent  so  little  time  with  you. 
But  you  are  near  me.  Not  so  much  as  in  my 
mind,  as  in  my  heart. 

I  hope  that  your  generation  of  people,  will 
respect  what  we  are  doing  here.  I  hope  that 
they  will  understand  that  we  too  love  life. 
We  have  lost  many  friends  and  now  It  is 
time  for  the  enemy  to  lose  some. 

We  are  United  States  Marines.  We  are  the 
best  troops  In  the  world.  We  fight  odds  that 
are  heavily  against  us — and  win!  Our  spirit 
is  Indomitable,  our  courage  is  unexcelled, 
and  our  loyalty  Is  unquestionable. 

I  felt  like  writing  to  you.  Perhaps  it 
sounds  foolish.  Perhaps  it  Is.  But  you  can 
never  imagine  what  it  is  like — not  knowing 
If  I'm  coming  back  down  that  hill.  I  wanted 
you  to  have  something  to  you  from  me.  I 
love  you  Bob,  but  you  are  too  young  to  know 
it.  Someday — you  will  know.  I  will  leave 
now.  Time  is  short. 

Love  to  you. 

Brother  John. 


October  7,  1968 


LISTING  OF  OPERATING  FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  AS  COM- 
PILED DURING  THE  ROTH  STUDY 


HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  7,  1968 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,   my  listing 
of  1091  operating  Federal  assistance  pro- 


grams was  inserted  into  the  June  25  Con- 
gressional Record  by  the  Honorable 
Charles  E.  Goodell.  of  New  York,  be- 
ginning at  page  18611.  Since  that  time, 
I  have  received  22  more  responses  to  my 
questiomiaire,  and  have  discovered  a  few 
errors  in  the  original  listing.  As  I  indi- 
cated  on  June  25,  I  said  I  would  update 
my  listing  as  more  of  the  questionnaires 
were  answered,  and  here  follows  the  22 
additional  responses : 

NO.     I.SO^AIR    POLLUTION    CONTROL    PROGRAM 
GRANTS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Clean  Air  Act,  PL. 
90  148.  Section  105. 

Administrator:  Charles  D.  Yaffe,  Chief. 
Control  Agency  Development  Program,  Na- 
tional Air  Pollution  Control  Administration 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  air  pollution  control  agen- 
cies in  planning,  developing,  establishing, 
and  maintaining  programs  for  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  air  pollution. 

Eligibility:  OfHclal  Stale,  municipal,  inter- 
municipal,  and  Interstate  air  pollution  con- 
trol agencies. 

Available  Assistance:  Grants-in-aid 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  Grant  funds 
may  be  used  for  those  direct  costs  specifically 
incurred  in  the  conduct  of  an  approved  proj- 
ect. They  include  personnel,  equipment,  sup- 
plies, travel,  training,  and  other  costs  such 
as  books  and  periodicals,  communications, 
maintenance  and  repairs,  etc.,  necessary  to 
the  conduct  of  the  approved  project  or  pro- 
gram. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $24- 
300.000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY.  1968,  $20,269,000: 
FY    1967,   $7,000,000:    FY   1966.   $5,000,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968,  $19,500,000 
(estimated):  FY  1967,  $6,904,000;  FY  1966 
$4,966,000. 

Average  Assistance:  $70,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  For  project 
grants,  applicant  agencies  must  plan,  de- 
velop, or  have  an  acceptable  "workable  pro- 
gram" which  conforms  to  requirements  of 
Section  56  21  of  the  Regulations.  For  main- 
tenance grants,  agencies  must  have  in  effec- 
tive operation  a  "workable  program"  as 
described  in  Section  56.31  of  the  Regulations. 

Other  conditions  relating  to  fiscal  and 
other  policy  matters  are  contained  in  the 
Regulations   and   the   grants   manual. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Pinal  narrative 
and  fiscal  reports  90  days  after  completion 
of  project. 

Washington  Contact:  Charles  D.  Yaffe, 
Chief,  Control  Agency  Development  Program. 
National  Air  Pollution  Control  Aministra- 
tion.  801  North  Randolph  Street.  Arlington. 
Virginia  22203:    Telephone:    (703 1    557-0399. 

Local  Contact:  Regional  Offices. 

Application  Deadlines:  Applications  may 
be  submitted  at  any  time.  Applications  are 
eligible  for  consideration  for  funds  becoming 
available  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
month  following  post  mark  date. 

Approval /Disapproval  Time:  60  days. 

Reworking  Time:  5  days. 

Related  Programs:  This  Program  provides 
technical  assistance  to  control  agencies,  air 
pollution  survey  and  demonstration  grants, 
air  pollution  research  grants,  air  pollution 
training  grants,  and  air  pollution  fellowship 
grants. 

NO.    1. 21 AIR   POLLtrrlON    RESEARCH    PROGRAM 

Authorized  Statute:  Clean  Air  Act  (PL. 
90-148)    Section   103  and  Section   104. 

Administrator:  Dr.  Charles  Walters,  Chief. 
Office  of  Research  Grants.  National  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  program  provides 
support  through  the  mechanism  of  research 
grants  to  establish,  expand,  and  improve 
research  projects  in  the  field  of  air  pollu- 
tion prevention  and  control. 

Eli0bility:  Public  or  non-profit  Institu- 
tions or  individuals. 


October  7,  1968 
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Available  Assistance:  Research  grants  in 
which  the  grantee  also  participates  in  the 
cost  of  each  research  project. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  Funds  may  be 
expended  for  personnel  salaries,  consultant 
services,  equipment,  supplies,  domestic  and 
foreign  travel,  hospitalization,  outpatient 
costs,  alterations  and  renovations  of  struc- 
tures, and  publication  costs. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $8- 
000,000. 

Pant  Appropriations:  FY  1968,  $7,431,000: 
FY  1967,  $6,218,000;  FY  1966,  $5,339,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968.  $7,431,000 
(anticipated);  FY  1967,  $6,218,000;  FY  1966, 
$5,339,000. 

Average  Assistaru-e:  $37,500. 
Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  applicant's 
research  activities  are  assessed  on  scientific 
merit,  program  relevance,  and  consonance 
with  public  policy.  Projects  supported  in 
other  countries  must  be  concerned  with  prob- 
lems of  Interest  to  both  the  U.S.  and  foreign 
scientists  and  be  Justified  by  the  utilization 
of  rese.irch  resources  not  ordinarily  found  in 
the  U.S.  The  applicant  must  be  a  public  or 
non-profit  Institution  or  individual  and  must 
receive  the  favorable  recommendation  of  the 
National  Advisory  Urban  and  Industrial 
Health  Council,  a  panel  of  research  scientists 
and  other  qualified  individuals  recruited 
from  universities  and  other  public  and  non- 
profit institutions  to  advise  on  the  scientific 
merit  of  research  proposals. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  (a)  Annual  Re- 
port of  Expenditures  (PHS421);  (b)  Interim 
Progress  Report;  (c)  Terminal  Report;  (d) 
Invention  Report  and  Annual  Invention 
Statement  (PHS-3945). 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Charles  Walters, 
Room  601.  Ballston  Center  Tower  II,  801 
North  Randolph  Street,  Arlington,  Virginia 
22203;  Phone  (703)   557-0322. 

Local  Contact:  Regional  Representatives. 
Application  Deadlines:  The  National  Ad- 
visory Urban  and  Industrial  Health  Council 
meets  three  times  a  year  to  review  grant 
applications.  The  deadlines  for  review  at 
these  sessions  are: 

Deadline  Council-review 

October    1 March 

February   1 June-July 

June  1 November 

Approval /Disapproval  Time:  Approximately 
6  months. 

Reicorking  Time:  Approximately  6  months. 

Related    Programs:    Air    pollution    control 

program    grants,    air    pollution    survey    and 

demonstration  grants,  air  pollution  training 

grants,  and  air  pollution  fellowship  grants. 

NO.    1.22 AIR    POLLtmON    StJRVET    AND    DEMON- 
STRATION   GRANTS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Clean  Air  Act,  P.  L. 
90-148,  Section  103. 

Administrator:  Charles  D.  Yaffe,  Chief, 
Control  Agency  Development  Program,  Na- 
tional Air  Pollution  Control  Administration. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  provide  financial 
assistance  for  surveys  and  demonstrations 
relating  to  the  causes,  effects,  extent,  preven- 
tion, and  control  of  air  pollution. 

Eligibility:  Air  pollution  control  agencies 
and  other  appropriate  public  or  private  agen- 
cies and  institutions. 

Available  Assistance:  Grants-in-aid. 

Funding  I7se  Restrictions:  Grant  funds 
may  be  used  for  those  direct  costs  specifically 
incurred  in  the  conduct  of  an  approval  proj- 
ect. Such  costs  Include  personnel,  equipment, 
supplies,  travel,  training  and  other  costs  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  approved  project. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $2,000,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968,  $2,000,000; 
FY  1967.  $2,000,000  (Includes  $525,000  ear- 
marked for  coal  mine  refuse  pile  fire  demon- 
strations); FY  1966.  $1,850,000  (Includes 
$975,000  earmarked  for  coal  mine  refuse  pile 
fire  demonstrations ) . 


Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968.  $1,610,000; 
FY  1967,  $1,999,687;  FY  1966,  $1,850,000. 
i4i'cro<;e  Assistance:  $100,000. 
Assistance  Prerequisites:  Grants  may  not 
be  made  to  profit-making  organizations.  Spe- 
cific conditions  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  project  and  the  type  of  agency  receiving 
assistance. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Pinal  narrative 
and  fiscal  reports — 90  days  after  completion 
of  project. 

Washington  Contact:  Charles  D  Yaffe, 
Chief,  Control  Agency  Development  Program, 
National  Air  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion, 801  North  Randolph  Street,  Arlington, 
Virginia  22203.  Telephone:  Area  Code  703- 
557-0399. 

Local  Contact:  Regional  Offices. 
Application  Dcadlirrs:  Applications  may  be 
submitted  at  any  time. 

Approi^al  Disapproval  Time:  60  days. 
Reworking  Time:  10  days. 
Related   Programs:    Air    pollution    control 
program  grants,  air  pollution  research  grants, 
air  pollution  training  granUs,  and  air  pollu- 
tion fellowship  grants. 

NO.  1.23-1.24 TRAINING  AND  FELLOWSHIP 

GRANTS 

Title:  (a)  Air  Pollution  Training  Grants; 
(b)   Air  Pollution  Fellowships. 

Authorizing  Statute:  (a)  Clean  Air  Act, 
P.L.  90-148,  Sec.  103(b)  (3)  and  (5);  (b) 
Clean  Air  Act,  PL.  90-148,  Sec.  103(b)  (5)  and 

(7). 

Administrator:  (a)  James  C.  Cross,  Chlei. 
Training  Grants  and  Fellowships  Section, 
Training  Program,  National  Air  Pollution 
Control  Administration.  411  West  Chapel  Hill 
Street,  Durham,  North  Carolina  27701;  (b) 
Same  as  ( a ) . 

Nature  of  Program:  (a)  Makes  grants  to 
universities  and  non-profit  organizations  to 
assist  in  developing  programs  in  research, 
administration,  technical  application,  teach- 
ing, and  other  activities  related  to  air  pollu- 
tion control  m  order  to  help  meet  the  man- 
power needs  In  this  field;  (b)  Grants  fellow- 
ships to  individuals  for  graduate-level  study 
in  the  engineering  and  physical  sciences, 
biometeorology.  and  the  bio-medicine  and 
socio-economic  aspects  of  air  pollution. 

Eligibility:  (a)  Academic  Institutions  or 
non-profit  organizations  for  graduate  or  spe- 
cialists training,  curriculum  development, 
and  support  in  air  pollution  control  studies: 
(b)  Predoctoral  and  postdoctoral  candidates 
submitting  satisfactory  transcripts  of  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  work  and  evidence 
of  suitable  qualifications. 

Available  Assistance:  (a)  Financial  train- 
ing grants  for  a  period  of  seven  years  or  less; 
(b)   Financially  supported  fellowships. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  (a)  Funds  may 
be  expended  for  personnel  salaries,  consul- 
tant services,  equipment,  supplies,  trainee 
travel  during  training  period,  alterations  and 
renovations  of  structures,  publications, 
trainee  stipends,  trainee  tuition  and  fees, 
and  trainee  travel  to  training  Institution; 
(b)  Funds  may  be  expended  for  student  sti- 
pends, tuition  and  fees,  travel  to  school,  and 
dependency  allowance. 

Appropriations  Sought:  (a)  FY  69.  $2,858.- 
000;    (b)   FY  69,  $468,000. 

Post  Appropriations:  (a)   FY  1968.  S2.691,- 
000;  FY  1967.  $2,040,000;  FY  1966,  $1,309,000. 
(b)    FY   1968,   .«468,000;    FY   1967  $402,405; 
FY    1966,   $359,479. 

Obligations  Incurred:  (a)  FY  1968.  $2.- 
691.000;  FTT  1967,  $2,040,000;  FY  1966,  $1,- 
309.000. 

(b)  FY  1968,  $466,792;  FY  1967,  $402,405; 
FY    1966.    $359,479. 

Average  Assistance:    (a)    Graduate    (1968) 
approximately  $103,000,  Specialist  ( 1968)  ap- 
proximately $66,000:   (b>  $6,650. 
Assistance  Prerequisites: 
(a)    Applications    are    assessed    on    merit, 
training  capability,  program  relevance,  and 
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consonance  with  public  policy.  They  are  re- 
viewed by  the  National  Air  Pollution  Man- 
power Development  Advisory  Committee 
composed  of  non-federal  experts  in  the 
scientific  and  technical  aspects  of  air  pollu- 
tion control  and  those  favorably  recom- 
mended by  the  Advisory  Committee  and -or 
the  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration are  funded  on  an  established  priority 
score  basif^. 

(b)  Must  have  at  least  a  bachelor's  degree 
and  be  accepted  for  adnUsslou  by  an  educa- 
tional or  training  Institution  offering  a  rec- 
ognized degree.  Consideration  is  given  to  the 
adequacy,  value,  and  appropriateness  of  the 
course  or  courses  to  be  taken  as  related  to 
the  general  problem  of  air  pollution  and,  or 
biometeorology,  and  the  qualifications,  in- 
terest, and  potential  conlrlbuUon  of  the  in- 
dividual All  candidates  are  required  to  take 
the  Graduate  Record  Examination  and  re- 
ceive favorable  recommendation  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee.  Must  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  U.S.  for  permanent  residence. 

Post-grant  Requirements: 

(a)  (1)  Statement  of  appointment  of 
trainee:  (2)  Reporu  of  expenditure;  (3)  In- 
terim and  terminal  progress  reports;  (4) 
Invention  report;  (5)  Annual  invention 
statement;  (6)  Reports  on  Investigations  In- 
volving human  subjects   (when  applicable). 

(b)  None  except  subml.ssion  of  published 
works  at  conclusion  of  study.  Expenditure 
reports  are  made  annually  by  the  Career 
Development  Review  Branch.  Division  of  Re- 
.search  Grants. 

Washington  Contact : 

(a)  Dr.  John  T.  MIddleton.  Commissioner, 
National  Air  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion. 

(b)  Same  as  (a) . 

Local  contact   Regional  representatives 
Application    deadlines:    The   National    Air 

Pollution  Manpower  Development  Advisory 
Committee  meets  three  times  a  year  to  review 
applications.  The  deadlines  for  review  at 
there  sessions  are: 


Deadline  Committee  review 

(a)  October  1 February 

February  1 May 

June  1 November 

(b)  October  1 -  February 

January  1 May 

April  1 November 


Six 


Approval  /  Disapproval      Tim.e:       (a) 
months:   (b)   Six  months. 

Reworking  Time:  (a)  Five  days;  (b)  Five 
davs 

Related  Programs:  Air  Pollution  Control 
Program  Grants.  Air  Pollution  Survey  and 
Demonstration  Grants,  and  Air  Pollution  Re- 
search Grants. 

NO.       1.265-1.267. THE      COMMUNITY       MENTAL 

HEALTH    CENTERS    I'ROCRAM 

Which  includes  grants  for  Initial  staffing 
and  grants  for  construction  of  community 
mental  health  centers. 

Authorizing  Statute:  Staffing:  Public  Law 
89-105.  and  Public  Law  90-31  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1965  and  1967;  Construction:  Pub- 
lic Law  88-164  and  Public  Law  90-31,  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Center  Construction  Act  of  1963 
and  Amendments  of  1967. 

Administrator:  Division  of  Mental  Health 
Service  Programs.  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health. 

Nature  of  Program:  Assists  in  the  construc- 
tion and  initial  staffing  of  mental  health  fa- 
cilities providing  a  minimum  of  five  essen- 
tial services  to  all  the  residents  of  a  desig- 
nated area. 

Eligibility:  Any  public  or  private  non-profit 
agency  or  association  able  to  mount  a  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Center  Program  which 
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m«eta  th«  requirements  set  forth  In  the  reg- 
ulations applicable  to  the  above  laws. 

Available  Ansistance:  Stalling:  Oranta  are 
made  for  a  period  of  four  years  and  three 
months.  They  may  not  exceed  7S%  of  eligible 
ooata  for  the  first  fifteen  months,  60%  for 
the  year  thereafter  46%  for  the  second  year 
thereafter  and  30%  for  the  third  year  there- 
after. Construction :  Orants  are  made  to  pay 
V^  to  %  of  the  coat  of  an  approved  con- 
struction, acquisition  or  remodeling  project. 
The  exact  rate  of  Federal  participation  Is  de- 
termined by  the  state's  p>opulatloQ  and  per 
capita  Income. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  Staffing:  Funds 
may  be  spent  only  to  compensate  eligible 
professional  and  technical  mental  health 
personnel  whose  poettlons  have  received  ap- 
proval for  funding:  Construction:  To  help 
meet  the  coat  of  construction,  acquisition 
or  remodeling  of  facilities  In  conjunction  with 
an  approved  Commiinlty  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Program. 

Appropriations  sought 
Staffing: 

Continuations   933.186.456 

SupplemenU 1.931,187 

New    - 30,183.357 

T0««1    64.300.000 

ConstrucUon   30.000,000 

|ln  (hoinands  of  dollinl 


Fixal 
VMr 
1966 


Faeal         Fiscsl 
ysir  yssr 

1967  1968 


Put  appropriations: 

Staffini 19.500       33.781         51,16* 

Aviilsbl*  tram  otiMr 
proirams +2,000 

Construction SaOOO       50.000         30.000 

ObUsations  incurrsd: 

Staflina    15.430       33.947         43.359 

Constniction 49,500       49.972         (') 


>  Not  available  tor  obligation. 

Average  AssistaTice:  Staffing:  $283,000; 
Construction    460.000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Must  present  a 
plan  for  a  coordinated  program  of  at  least 
five  essential  services  available  to  all  the 
residents  of  a  designated  catchment  area 
without  discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin.  A  reasonable 
amovmt  of  service  must  be  made  available 
below  coet  or  wltb  no  charge  to  patients 
unable  to  pay. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Staffing:  Quar- 
terly report  of  expenditures,  annual  report 
of  expenditures,  continuation  grant  appli- 
cation. Centers  are  slte-vlslted  annually 
after  beginning  operation  to  determine  ap- 
propriate use  of  grant  funds  and  provision 
of  services.  Construction:  Final  audit  of  pay- 
ments after  completion  of  construction.  Site 
visited  when  operational. 

Washington  Contact:  All  contacts  should 
be  made  through  the  Associate  Regional 
Health  Director  for  Mental  Health  in  the 
appropriate  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Regional  Office. 

Local  Contact:  Staffing:  The  State  Mental 
Health  Authority:  Construction :  The  agency 
designated  by  the  state  as  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  state  plan  for 
construction  of  community  mental  health 
centers. 

Application  Deadlines:  Staffing  and  Con- 
struction: Early  enough  to  permit  state,  and 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  staff  to 
review  and  process  the  application  prior  to 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Deadlines  set  by 
Individual  state  agencies  for  receipt  of  ap- 
plications must  be  observed  If  applicable. 

Approval,' Disapproval  Time:  IVi  months 
from  original  receipt  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  Regional  Office  to 
notification  of  disposition. 
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Reworking  Time:  Same  as  above  except  In 
case*  of  severe  deficiency  when  applicant  is 
given  option  of  withdrawing  application  for 
further  development. 

Related  Programs:  (a)  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  Construction  program  administered 
by  Bureau  of  Social  and  Rehabilitative  Serv- 
ices: (b)  Htll-Burton  Hospital  Construction 
Program.  Division  of  Hospital  and  Medical 
FaclUUes.  Public  Health  Service. 

NO.    a.iai STTPPOBT    FOB    RBSEARCH    ON    C3>I7CA- 

TIONAL  U8K8  OF  INFORMATION  TXCHNOLOOT 

The  Office  of  Education  does  not  maintain 
a  distinct  program  area  on  support  for  re- 
search on  educational  uses  of  Information 
technology  and  the  Bureau's  administrative 
Information  system  does  not  classify  projects 
under  such  a  heading. 

The  Office  of  Education,  DHEW,  through 
monies  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
search, can  furnish  support  for  Individual  re- 
search projects  concerning  educational  uses 
of  infovmation  technology.  Applications  for 
support  of  Individual  projects,  if  approved, 
may  be  funded  under  one  of  three  legislative 
authorizations  depending  on  the  nature  and 
Intent  of  the  proposed  project.  Thus,  funds 
could  be  obligated  for  such  work  under :  ( 1 ) 
the  Cooperative  Research  Act.  P.L.  83-631  as 
amended  by  "ntle  IV,  P.L.  8J^10.  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  EducaUon  Act  of  1966, 
(2)  P.L.  89-239,  TlUe  U-B,  Higher  EducaUon 
Act  of  1966,  and  (3)  PL.  88-210  Section  4(C). 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

NO.    3.124 LIBRART   AND    INFORMATION   SCIXNCX 

RXSXAXCH  AND  OXMONSTRATION  GRANTS 

Authorizing  Statute:  PL.  8»-329.  TlUe  n-B, 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966 

Administrator:  Franlc  Kurt  Cyllte;  Acting 
Chief.  Library  and  Information  Sciences  Re- 
search Branch /Lee  G.  Burchlnal;  Director. 
Division  of  Information  Technology  and  Dis- 
semination. Bureau  of  Research 

Nature  of  Program:  An  unprecedented  de- 
mand Is  being  placed  on  this  country's  li- 
brary and  information  services  Student  and 
adult  use  of  all  types  of  libraries  Is  multi- 
plying. The  billions  being  spent  for  research 
and  development  are  producing  a  body  of 
scientific  literature  that  is  doubling  in  size 
every  8  to  10  years.  Old-line  methods  and 
equipment  are  no  longer  able  to  handle  this 
information  workload.  As  a  result,  and  at  a 
cost  of  millions  of  dollars,  many  new  library 
and  information  services  are  being  set  up 
througbout  the  country — often  without  bene- 
fit oif  basic  studies  of  customers'  actual  In- 
formation needs  and  the  coats  of  satisfying 
them. 

In  response  to  this  growing  national  need 
for  better  library  and  information  services, 
Congress,  under  TlUe  n-B  of  the  Higher 
EducaUon  Act  of  1966,  authorized  the  Office 
of  Educatiom  to  Initiate  a  research  support 
program  concerned  with  the  use  of  library 
resourcea.  the  development  of  library  and 
information  services,  and  the  training  of  li- 
brarians and  other  information  personnel. 

Eligibility:  Orants  may  be  awarded  to 
school  districts.  coUegea.  unlveraiUea.  State 
governments,  and  other  public  or  private 
non-profit  agencies,  organizations,  or  groupa. 
Contracts  are  also  authorized  with  public  or 
private  profit  or  non-profit  agencies,  orga- 
nlzatlona.  or  institutions. 

At>ailable  Assistance:  Grants  and  contracts. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  To  further  the 
Library  and  Information  Science  fields 

Appropriatwns  Sought:  3.65M.  1969. 

Past  Appropriations:  3.65M.  1968;  3  55M. 
1967. 

Obligations  Incurred:  1.8M.  1968;  3  66M. 
1967. 

Average  Assistance:  This  has  little  bearing 
on  the  subject  Grants  and  contracts  may  be 
of  any  size — usual  is  approximately  $75,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Proposals  are 
evaluated  according  to  the  following  criteria: 

( 1 )  Significance  of  the  proposal  to  the 
Office  of   Education's   responsibility   In   the 
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total  library  and  Information  science  re- 
search effort;  that  Is,  to  provide  balance  with 
available  funds.  It  may  be  necessary  to  forego 
support  for  one  worthy  project  In  order  to 
finance  another  In  a  neglected  area. 

(2)  Place  of  the  proposed  study  In  rela- 
tion to  existing  knowledge,  and  its  promise 
of  making  a  contribution  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  library  or  Information  science. 

(3  >  Sound  design  or  operational  plan;  indi- 
cation that  the  proposed  research  will  meet 
Its   stated    objectives. 

(4)  Competency  of  personnel  and  ade- 
quacy of  facilities 

(5)  General  applicability  of  local  projects; 
they  must  be  significant  In  other  settings. 

Post-grant  Requirements:  Varying,  de- 
pendent upon  the  complexity  and  study  time 
Involved  In  each  grant.  Usually  quarterly 
reports  are  required. 

Washington  Contact:  Frank  Kurt  Cylke: 
Acting  Chief.  Library  and  Information  Sci- 
ences Research  Branch  (Tel.  202  963-1368): 
Lee  a.  Burchlnal:  Director.  Division  of  In- 
formation Technology  and  Dissemination 
(Tel  202  962-6346) ;  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
400  Maryland  Avenue.  SW..  Washington,  D  C 
20203. 

Local  Contact:  None  See  above. 

Application  Deadlines:  None 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  4  months. 

ReiDorking  Time:  1  month. 

Related  Programs:  National  Institutes  nf 
Health.  National  Science  Foundation,  O  E. 
Bureau  of  Adult.  Vocational  and  Llbrnrv 
Programs    (subject  relationship). 

JfO.  3.B2 — RKSKARCH  PROJECTS  RELATING  70 
MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  SERVICES  AND 
CRIPFLED  CHIU>RXN'S   8ERVICE3 

Authorizing  Statute:  Title  V,  Sec.  512  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

Administrator:  Charles  P.  Gershenson, 
Ph.  D.,  Director,  Division  of  Research,  Chil- 
dren's Bureau. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  are  authorized 
to  public  or  other  non-profit  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  public  or  non-profit  pri- 
vate agencies  and  organizations  engaged  In 
research  or  In  maternal  and  child  health  or 
crippled  children's  programs  for  research 
projects  relaUng  to  maternal  and  child 
health  and  crippled  children's  services  which 
show  promise  of  substantial  contributions  to 
the  advancement  thereto.  Effective  July  1, 
1969  such  emphasis  will  be  given  to  projects 
which  will  help  in  studying  the  need  for  and 
the  feasibility,  costs  and  effectiveness  of  com- 
prehensive care  programs  m  which  maximum 
use  Is  made  of  personne'  with  varying  levels 
of  training. 

Eligibility:  Public  or  other  non-profit  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  and  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies  engaged  In  research  or  In  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  or  crippled  children's 
services.  This  Includes  pubUc  State  and  local 
health  departments  and  crippled  children's 
agencies,  universities,  and  private  organiza- 
tions engaged  In  research. 

Available  Assistance:  Orants  for  research 

Funding  Use  Restrictions :  To  carry  out  ap- 
proved research  projects. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FT  1969.  $13- 
300.000 

Past  Appropriations:  FT  1968,  $5,900,000: 
FT  1967,  4.900.000;  FT  1966.  4.000.000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FT  1968.  $5,576,000 
(esUmate);  FT  1967,  4.900.000;  FT  1966.  3- 
977.000. 

Average  Assistance:  $82,053. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Applicant  must 
conform  to  Regulations  under  Title  42.  Chap- 
ter II.  Part  205  entitled  "Research  Project* 
Relating  to  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Serv- 
ices and  Crippled  Children's  Services. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Final  expendi- 
ture report  due  60  days  after  termination  of 
grant.  35  copies  of  final  report  and  36  copies 
of  500  word  summary  of  the  report  due  on 
termination  date  of  project. 

Washington  Contact:  Charles  P.  Gershen- 
son.  PhX)..    Director.    Division   of   Research. 
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Children's  Bureau.  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  DC.  20301;  Tele- 
phone. Area  Code  202-963-4358. 

Local  Contact:  None. 

Application  Deadlines:  March  1.  July  1. 
November  1. 

Approval / Disapproval  Time:  3  months. 

RetDorking  Time:  ly-i  months  for  new  proj- 
ect reviewed  by  Advisory  Committee;  less 
than  a  month  for  conUnuatlon  applications. 

Related  Programs:  Related  programs  are 
administered  by:  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration. SRS,  DHEW;  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, DHEW;  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
PHS,  DHEW;  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

NO.   3.93— CRIPPLED   CHILDREN'S   SERVICES 

Authorizing  Stotufe.-  Title  V.  Sec.  504,  So- 
cial Security  Act. 

Administrator:  P.  Frederick  DelllQuadrt, 
Chief,  Children's  Bureau,  Social  and  Rehabil- 
itation Service.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
caUon, and  Welfare,  Washington,  DC. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  are  made  to 
State  crippled  children's  agencies  to  assist 
them  to  extend  and  Improve,  especially  In 
rural  areas,  their  services  for  children  who 
are  crippled  or  who  are  suffering  from  con- 
dlUons  which  lead  to  crlppUng.  The  services 
provided  are:  caseflndlng.  diagnosis,  preven- 
tion, medical,  surgical,  corrective  and  follow- 
up  care,  as  well  as  hospital  and  convalescent 
care. 

Eligibility:  State  crippled  children's  agen- 
cies- _,   w, 

Available  AssUtance:  Grante  on  a  variable 

matching  basis. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  Funds  are  spent 
for  salaries  or  fees  of  physicians  to  conduct 
clinics  where  children  can  receive  diagnostic 
or  treatment  services  and  for  medical  and 
surgical  care,  and  for  the  salaries  of  physical 
therapists,  nurses,  medical  social  workers  and 
other  personnel.  Funds  are  also  used  to  pay 
for  hospital  care  and  for  appliances. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FT  1969.  $51,125.- 

OOO. 

Pojt  Appropriations:  FT  1968,  $40,938,000; 
FT  1967    $40,938,000;  FT  1966.  $36,563,000 

Obligations  Incurred:  FT  1968,  $40,725,000; 
FT  1967,  $40,556,000;  FT  1968,  $35,742,000. 
Average  Assistance:  Funds  are  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  the  child  population  In  each 
State  and  the  per  capita  income.  Average 
grant  1968  fiscal  year,  $744,213. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  CondlUons  of 
State  plan  approval  are  provided  In  Sec.  505 
of  'ntle  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Postgrant  requirements:  These  Include  a 
statistical  report  of  services  provided  and  ex- 
penditure reports. 

Washington  Contact:  Louis  Spekter,  M.D., 
Director,  Division  of  Health  Services.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.  20201;  Tele- 
phone. Area  Code  202.  963-3381. 

Locol  Contact:  State  Agencies  Administer- 
ing Services  under  Title  V,  Parts  1,  2.  and  3 
uf  the  Social  Security  Act. 

i4ppacation  Deadlines:  The  State  crippled 
children's  programs  are  continuing  programs 
and  plans  and  budgete  are  requested  to  be 
submitted  annually  by  June  1. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  Approval  of 
State  plans  Is  carried  out  In  regional  offices 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  It  Is  difficult  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion Inasmuch  as  approval  of  the  SUte  plan 
cannot  be  given  until  the  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  is  enacted.  State  plans  are 
submitted  before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year.  There  Is,  however,  no  Interruption  of 
paymento  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
conUnulng  resoluUons  of  the  Congress. 

Related  Programs:  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Services  under  TlUe  V,  sees.  503  and 
505,  Social  Security  Act;  Special  Project 
Orants  for  Health  of  School  and  Preschool 
Children,  sec.  509;  Special  Project  Orants  for 
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Dental  Health  of  Children,  sec.  610;  Training 
of  Personnel,  sec.  511;  Research  Projects  re- 
lating to  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and 
Crippled  Children's  Services,  sec.  612. 


NO.  3B4 SPECIAL  PROJECT  GRANTS  FOR  CRIPPLED 

CHnjlREN'S    SERVICES 

Authorizing  Statute:  "ntle  V.  Sec.  504(2) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Administrator:  Louis  Spekter,  M  D.,  Direc- 
tor, Division  of  Health  Services.  Children's 
Bureau,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Washington.  DC.    20201. 

Nature  of  Program:  Of  the  amount  appro- 
priated annually  for  grants  to  the  States  for 
crippled  children's  services  under  Title  V. 
Sec  504.  up  to  121/2%  Is  available  for  special 
projects  of  regional  or  national  significance 
which  may  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
services  to  crippled  children. 

Eli0bility:  State  Crippled  Children's  agen- 
cies and  public  or  other  non-profit  InsUtu- 
tlons  of  higher  learning. 

Available  Assistance:  Grants  on  a  project 
basis  which  do  not  require  matching. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  Funds  may  be 
spent  for  training  and  for  demonstrations  or 
services  which  may  contribute  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  services  for  crippled  children, 
including  salaries  and  fees  of  personnel,  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  services  Including  hos- 
pital care. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FT  1969,  $13,875,- 
000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FT  1968,  $9,062,000; 
FY  1967,  $9,062,000;  FT  1966,  $8,437,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968,  $9,062,000; 
FY  1967.  $9,062,000;  FT  1966.  $8,437,000. 
Average  Assistance:  1968.  $69,905. 
Assintance  Prerequisites: 

A.  Applicant  must  be  a  public  or  other  non- 
profit Institution  of  higher  learning  or  state 
agency. 

B.  Applicant  must  submit  the  following 
material : 

1.  Application  Form — Form  CB-25.  Ma- 
ternal and  Child  Health  and  Crippled  Chil- 
dren's Training  and  Study  Projects  Applica- 
tion 

2.  Descriptive  material:  with  each  applica- 
tion, a  project  plan  must  be  included.  The 
plan  must  specify  In  detail : 

(a)  the  purpose — training  or  study  related 
to  crippled  children 

(b)  the  need 

( c )  the  setting 

(d)  existing  resources 

(e)  content  and  extent  of  proposed  train- 
ing or  study 

( f )  qualifications  of  staff 

(g)  qualifications  of  any  proposed  trainees 
(h)    Information    relating    to   other   pro- 
grams,   existing   or   proposed,   having   direct 
impact   on   or   relationship   to  the  proposed 
program 

(1)  plans  for  evaluating  progress  In  achiev- 
ing stated  goals 

3.  Personnel   and   Position   Standards 
(a)   a  description  of  duties  and  minimum 

qualifications  for  each  proposed  professional 
or  technical  position  must  be  included:  these 
specifications  must  Include  both  general  and 
specific  duties,  administrative  lines  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  minimum  levels  of  educa- 
tional and  experience  requirements. 

(b|  a  curriculum  vitae  should  be  sub- 
mitted for  each  professional  person  already 
employed  or  committed  to  employment 

4.  Budget  (Form  CB-26) — Institutions  of 
Higher  Learning 

5.  Budget  Justification:  (Form  CB-20)  — 
State  Agency,  to  clarify  the  relationship  of 
the  various  budget  Items  to  the  project  plan 

(a)  establish  the  need  for  each  item 

(b)  explain  the  method  or  basis  of  pay- 
ment, the  calculations  used  In  esUbllshlng 
amounts  for  various  Items 

C.  Fifteen  copies  of  all  required  material 
must  be  submitted.  The  original  and  one 
copy  of  Form  CB-25  mtist  be  signed  by  the 
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official  authorized  to  sign  lor  the  grantee  in- 
stitution and  the  original  and  two  copies  of 
Form  CB-26  must  be  signed  by  die  Project 
Director  and  the  Financial  Officer.  (State 
Agencies  submit  3  copies  of  plan  material 
and  CB-25. 1 

Postgrant  Requirements:  An  annual  prog- 
ress report  Is  required  together  with  expend- 
itvire  reports. 

Washington  Contact:  Louis  Spekter.  M.D., 
Dlrectf>r,  Division  of  Health  Services,  Chll- 
dren"?  Bureau,  SRS.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  DO. 
20201,  Telephone.  Area  Code  203-963-3381. 

local  Contact:  State  Agencies  Administer- 
ing Services  under  Title  V,  Parts  1.  2.  and  3 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval / Disapproval  Time:  2-3  months. 

Reworking  Time:  4-6  weeks. 

Related  Programs:  Special  Project  Grants 
for   Maternal    and   Chid    Health   Services. 


NO.  7.     185 RELOCATION 

Authorising  Statute:  Relocation  is  not  an 
independent  operating  program,  but  It  Is  an 
Integral  part  of  all  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment whose  activities  cause  displacement  of 
people  or  business  concerns.  The  HUD  pro- 
gram relocation  requirements  are  brlefiy  de- 
scribed below. 

(a)  Urban  Renewal:  Has  a  statutory  pro- 
vision for  relocation  assistance  (Section 
105(c)  of  Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended.)  (Section  114  of  Title  I  has 
relocation  payments  provisions  which  are  ef- 
fecUve  for  all  HUD-asslsted  programs  listed 
below.) 

(b)  Public  Housing:  Section  15(7)(b)(lU) 
of  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  provides 
authority  for  relocation  assistance  lor  low- 
rent  public  housing  projects.  Including 
"Turnkey"  housing. 

(r)  Model  Cities:  Section  107  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1966  con- 
tains the  authorization  for  relocation  as- 
sistance and  payments. 

id)  Other  HUD  programs:  Section  404(a) 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965  authorized  relocation  payments  for 
the  following  federally-assisted  development 
programs  not  noted  above.  HUD  has  admin- 
istratively determined  that  relocation  assist- 
ance must  be  provided  under  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing programs. 

( 1 )  Public  Facility  Loans  Program 

(2)  Open-Space   Land   and    Urban   Beau- 
tlficatlon  and  Improvement  Program 

(3)  Basic  Water  and  Sewer  Facility  Grants 

(4)  Neighborhood  Facilities  Grants 

(5)  Advance  Land  Acquisition 

(6)  Concentrated  Code  Enforcement 

(7)  Demolition  Orants 

(8)  Historic  Preservation 
Administrator :  The  relocation   program  Is 

developed  and  administered  at  the  local  level, 
within  the  framework  of  the  policy  guidelines 
and  requirements  established  by  HUD.  Each 
locality  or  local  agency  which  submits  an  ap- 
plication under  a  HUD-asslsted  program 
which  win  cause  displacement,  must  demon- 
strate that  the  persons  to  be  displaced  will  be 
satisfactorily  relocated,  before  a  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  contract  is  approved. 

The  HUD  Regional  Offices  maintain  liaison 
with  the  local  agencies  participating  In  HUD- 
asslsted  programs,  and  provide  advisory  and 
technical  assistance  to  the  local  relocation 
staffs.  Each  Regional  Office  has  a  Relocation 
Branch  which  is  responsible  for  providing  this 
assistance,  and  for  the  review  of  local  relo- 
cation programs  to  determine  compliance 
with  statutory  and  administrative  require- 
ments, including  the  adequacy  of  relocation 
housing  resources. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  purpose  of  the  re- 
location program  Is  to  facilitate  the  relo- 
cation of  the  families.  Individuals,  business 
concerns,  and  nonprofit  organizations  that 
are  displaced  by  HUD-asslsted  programs.  The 
program  seeks  to  minimize  hardship.  Improve 
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bousing  welfare,  to  avoid  the  discontinuance 
of  small  bualneas  concerns,  and  to  upgrade 
neighborhoods   and   communities. 

Eligibility:  All  families.  Individuals,  busi- 
ness concerns,  and  nonprofit  organizations 
displaced  by  HXJD-asslsted  programs. 

Available  Assistance:  The  program  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  advisory  and  monetary  as- 
sistance to  families  and  Individuals  to  relo- 
cate to  decent,  safe,  and  sanltEury  housing 
and  to  assist  business  concerns  and  non- 
profit organizations  to  reestablish  In  appro- 
priate accommodations. 

In  addition  to  providing  assistance  to  fam- 
ilies and  Individuals  to  relocate  to  decent, 
safe  and  sanitary  housing,  the  relocation 
staff  of  the  local  agency  tries  to  Identify  the 
social,  health,  employment  and  other  eco- 
nomic problems  of  site  occupants  which 
might  affect  their  ability  to  relocate  success- 
fully Assistance  to  business  concerns  also 
includes  counselling  on  space,  financing  and 
other  aspects  of  business  operations. 

Through  enlisting  and  coordinating  the 
efforu  of  the  local  health,  welfare,  employ- 
ment and  other  social  agencies,  the  relocation 
staff  seeks  to  assure  that  the  services  needed 
by  these  families  and  Individuals  are 
provided.'    • 

•^ie  monetary  element  of  the  relocation 
program  includes  relocation  payments  to 
families.  Individuals,  business  concerns,  and 
nonprofit  organizations  for  moving  expenses 
and  direct  loss  of  property.  A  Relocation  Ad- 
justment Payment  Is  also  available  for  eligi- 
ble families  and  elderly  individuals.  Certain 
business  concerns  may  be  eligible  for  a  Small 
Business  Displacement  Payment. 

A  displaced  property  owner  may  be  entitled 
to  a  relocation  payment  for  certain  settle- 
ment costs  and  related  charges  Incurred  In 
conveying  real  property  to  a  local  agency. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions: 

I  a)  Admini3tratii-e  costs  Incurred  In  pro- 
viding services  and  assistance  to  those  being 
displaced  are  eligible  under  most  HUD-as- 
slsted  programs.  One  of  the  exceptions  Is  the 
Demolition  Grant  program  which  has  a  stat- 
utory restriction  against  the  use  of  grant 
funds  for  administrative  cost*. 

!b)  Relocation  payments:  These  payments 
are  I00'"r  reimbursable  with  Federal  grant 
funds,  with  the  exception  of  moving  expense 
claims  for  business  concerns  In  excess  of 
$25,000.  Payments  for  moving  expenses  In 
excess  of  $25,000  may  be  made  U  a  locality 
agrees  to  share  the  excess  with  the  Federal 
government,  on  the  same  basis  as  other  costs 
are  shared.  For  example,  if  an  urban  renewal 
project  Is  financed  with  two-thirds  Federal 
funds  and  one-third  local,  the  locality  would 
have  to  provide  one-third  of  the  excess  over 
$25,000  and  Federal  funds  would  pay  the 
remaining  two-thirds. 

Appropriations:  As  previously  Indicated 
relocation  Is  not  an  Independent  operating 
program.  Relocation  costs  for  payments  and 
administration  are  financed  from  funds  ap- 
propriated for  each  specific   program. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Among  other  pro- 
gram requirements.  If  the  activities  under  a 
HUD-asslsted  program  will  cause  displace- 
ment, a  local  agency  Is  required  to  provide 
relocation  assistance  as  a  condition  for  ap- 
proval of  an  application  for  Federal  financial 
assistance. 

The  local  agency  has  an  obligation  to 
assure  that  all  families  and  Individuals  who 
are  displaced  are  offered  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  housing,  that  all  displaced  business 
concerns  and  nonprofit  organizations  are 
assisted  in  their  relocation,  and  that  reloca- 
tion payments  are  made  to  all  eligible 
dlsplacees. 

In  support  of  Its  application  for  loan  or 
grant  the  local  agency  must  Include  data 
Indicating  that  any  Individual  or  family  dis- 
placed will  have  the  full  opportunity  to  re- 
locate In  housing  that  Is  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary,  that  Is  within  their  financial  means. 
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that  is  In  reasonably  convenient  locations, 
and  Is  available  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Each  local  agency 
carrying  out  a  HUD-asslsted  program  that 
causes  displacement,  must  submit  prog- 
ress reports  on  relocation  activities.  For  the 
urban  renewal  and  public  housing  programs, 
these  reports  are  submitted  quarterly.  All 
other  HUD  program  participants  submit 
semiannual  progress  reports. 

HUD  Regional  Office  representatives  peri- 
odically Inspect  local  agency  relocation  ac- 
tivities. 

Contact:  A  potential  beneficiary  should 
contact  the  HUD  Regional  Office  responsible 
for  administering  the  program  of  Federal 
aids  In  his  locality. 

Related  Programs: 

lai    ^e(^  Authorizing  Statute. 

(b)  Department  of  Transportation  {Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads)  :  The  Federal  Highway 
Act  of  1962  authorized  advisory  assistance  to 
Individuals,  families,  and  business  concerns. 
Relocation  Payments  may  be  made  to  those 
displaced  by  highways.  In  states  which  have 
appropriate  enabling  legislation. 

NO.      8  64-  -FTtnEilAL     AID     IN      mil     RESTORATION 

Authorizing  Statute:  Federal  Aid  In  Sport 
Fish  Restoration  Act  (Dlngell- Johnson  Act) 
of  Augvist  9.  1950  (64  Stat.  430).  as  amended 
(16  use  777-777k). 

Admintstrr'tor:   Division   ot  Federal   Aid. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  participate  with 
state  Fish  and  Game  Departments  In  con- 
ducting sport  fish  restoration  and  manage- 
ment  projects. 

Eligibility:  State  Pish  and  Game  Depart- 
ments. 

Available  Assistance:  Financial. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  To  restore  and 
manage  sport  fish  papulations:  and.  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  fishermen  and  related  out- 
door recreatlonlsts  the  land  acquisition,  de- 
velopment   and    research. 

Appropriations  Sought:  The  Act  provides 
for  a  permanent  Indefinite  appropriation  of 
the  amount  deposited  In  the  Treasury  each 
year  from  the  10  percent  excise  tax  on  fishing 
rods,  creels,  reels,  and  artificial  liu'ee,  baits, 
and  files, 

Paft  Apprrrpriations :  FY  1968.  $9,823,513; 
FY  1967.  $7,894,018;  FY  1966.  $7,373,380. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968,  $9,000,000 
(estimated);  FY  1967.  $6,966,331;  FY  1966, 
$6,769,781. 

Average  Assistance:  Apportionments  to 
States  for  fiscal  1968  were  between  $466,500 
and  $93,300.  which  are  the  maximum  and 
minimum  allowable  under  the  Act.  Average 
apportionment  for  fiscal  1968  was  $186,600. 
Average  project  obligation  for  fiscal  1967  was 
approximately  $20,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Initially,  the 
State  must  have  passed  legislation  assenting 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  legislation 
which  prohibits  the  diversion  of  fees  paid 
by  fishermen  to  activities  other  than  admin- 
istration of  the  Fish  and  Game  Department. 
Projects  submitted  by  the  State  must  be 
substantial  in  character  and  design.  Other 
conditions  are  contained  In  Title  50  Part  80 
of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Reporting  and 
evaluation  requirements  are  contained  In 
the  Federal  Aid  In  Pish  and  Wildlife  Restora- 
tion Manual, 

Washington  Contact:  M.  A.  Marston.  Chief, 
Division  of  Federal  Aid.  Washington.  DC 
20240;   Telephone;   343-4172. 

Application  Deadlines:  Projects  are  ac- 
cepted throughout  the  year.  Amounts  appor- 
tioned must  be  obligated  within  two  years. 

Avprn-al  Disapproval    Time:   10  days. 

Rcuorking  Time:  5  days. 

Relted  Programs:  Federal  Aid  In  Wildlife 
Restoration,  Anadromous  and  Great  Lakes 
Pl.sherles  Conservation  (PL  89-304) .  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  Research  and  Development 
(PL  88-309). 
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NO.    8.75 — ICINOtALS    DISCOVERT    LOAN    PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Public  Law  85-701 
(1958). 

Administrator :  Office  of  Minerals  Explora- 
tion. Geological  Survey.  Washington.  DC 
20242, 

Nature  of  Program:  Tlie  Minerals  Discovery 
Loan  Program  Is  a  special  loan  program  to 
encourage  exploration  for  specified  minerals 
within  the  United  States.  Its  Territories  and 
Possessions,  The  program  provides  financial 
assistance  to  private  Industry  on  a  partici- 
pating basis. 

Eligibility:  Applicant  must:  (a)  have  right 
to  possession  of  a  property  for  the  time  re- 
quired to  conduct  the  exploration  and  there- 
after to  protect  the  Government's  Interest; 
(b)  furnish  evidence  that  funds  for  the  ex- 
ploration are  not  available  from  commercini 
sources  on  reasonable  terms;  and  (c)  certify 
that  he  would  not  ordinarily  undertake  thp 
proposed  exploration  at  his  sole  expense 

Available  Assistance:  The  Government  wii: 
contribute  to  the  total  allowable  costs  of  ex- 
ploration to  a  maximum  of  75  percent  fcr 
nine  mineral  commodities  and  to  a  m.ixi- 
mum  of  50  percent  for  27  others. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  Funds  may  be 
spent  for  the  exploration  of  targets  consid- 
ered to  be  geologically  lavor.ible  for  the  oc- 
currence of  ore  deposits. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969.  $529,000 
(requested  $730,000,  House  and  Senate  rec- 
ommendation $529,000). 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  $430,000;  FY 
1967.  M25.000;  FY  1966.  $764,000, 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968.  $1,155,003; 
FY  1967.  S991.576;  FY  1966.  $598,877. 

Average  Assistance:  $35,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Applicant  must 
establish  financial  eligibility,  rlghte  to  the 
property  to  be  explored,  geologic  evidence 
that  eligible  minerals  may  occur  In  deposits 
of  sufficient  size  and  grade  to  be  of  economic 
Interest,  a  program  of  exploration  and  avail- 
ability of  labor,  materials,  and  equipment  to 
conduct  the  program. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Monthly  reports 
on  costs  incurred,  results  of  work,  maps,  and 
supporting  data  are  submitted  by  the  oper- 
ator. Upon  completion  of  a  project,  a  final 
report  on  the  results  and  summary  of  work 
accomplished  Is  required.  If  certified  by  the 
Government  that  production  is  possible  as  a 
result  of  the  application,  royalty  payments 
based  on  5  percent  of  the  value  of  production 
are  required  of  the  of)erator. 

Washington  Contact:  Frank  E.  Johnson. 
Chief.  Office  of  Minerals  Exploration,  Room 
4460.  Interior  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
20242;  Phone  343-4460  (Area  202). 

Local  Contact:  OME  Field  Officers  at  the 
Regional  Offices. 

Approval,' Disapproval  Time:  6  months. 

Retcorking  Time:  2  to  3  weeks. 

NO.  8.76 — TOPOGRAPHIC  StTRVETS  AND 
MAPPING 

Authorizing  Statute:  Act  of  March  3.  1E79 
(43  U.SC.  31,  41);  fiscal  year  1889  appro- 
priation (25  Stat.  505.  526);  Act  of  June  11. 
1896  (43  U.S.C.  38);  Joint  Resolution  of 
February  18,  1897  (43  U.SC.  42);  and  43 
U.S.C.  50  (with  respect  to  cooperation  with 
any  State  or  municipality) . 

Administrator:  Chief  Topographic  En- 
grlneer,  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  DC. 
20242. 

Nature  of  Program:  Topographic  surveys 
result  m  the  Issue  of  standard  quadrangle 
maps  of  the  United  States.  Its  Territories  and 
Possessions,  that  show  with  engineering  ac- 
curacy the  shape  and  form  of  the  land  sur- 
face, elevation  above  sea  level,  the  course  and 
fall  of  streams,  and  the  location  of  Important 
natural  and  manmade  features.  Topographic 
maps  are  basic  to  many  activities.  Including 
fiood  control,  reclamation,  and  military  plan- 
ning for  the  Nation's  defense.  The  principal 
operations  in  the  preparation  of  these  maps 
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are  the  procurement  of  aerial  photography, 
ground  control  surveys,  office  and  field  com- 
pilation, finishing  cartographic  drafting,  and 
the  reproduction  of  printing  processes. 

Eligibility:  The  Geological  Survey  does  not 
have  a  grant-in-aid  program.  The  Survey 
does  enter  Into  Jointly  financed  programs 
with  agencies  of  States,  counties,  and 
municipalities  to  carry  forward  the  Survey's 
functions  on  a  cooperative  basis.  A  clause  in 
tlia  annual  appropriation  for  Surveys,  In- 
vestigations, and  Research  requires  that  co- 
operative programs  In  topographic  mapping, 
and  water  resources  investigations  be  con- 
ducted on  a  50-50  financial  basis. 
Available  Assistance:  See  above. 
Funding  Use  Restrictions:  See  above. 
Appropriations  Sought:  825,151.000  (House 
allowance);  $25,066,000  (Senate  recommen- 
(i.itlon);  $26,545,000  (requested). 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  $24,743,000; 
FY  1967.  $23,220,430;  FY  1966.  $23,211,356. 

Obligations  Incurred:  NOA  and  "obliga- 
tions" are  essentially  the  same  each  year. 
Ni)  "carryover"  funds. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  Eligibility 
above. 

Washington  Contact:  Robert  H.  Lyddan, 
C'.ilef  Topographic  Engineer.  Geological  Sur- 
\py.  Washington.  D.C.  20242;  Phone  343- 
3790  ( Area  202 ) . 

NO.    8.77 — WATER    RESOURCES    INVESTIGATIONS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Act  of  March  3,  1879 
(43  U.SC.  31);  Act  of  October  2,  1888  (25 
St.it.  505.  526);  Act  of  June  11,  1896  (29 
Stat.  413.  453 1 ;  Joint  Resolution  of  May  16, 
1902  (44  U.SC.  260);  Act  of  December  24. 
1942.  as  amended  :43  U.SC.  36b);  and  43 
U.S.C,  50  (With  respect  to  cooperation  with 
anv  State  or  municipality) . 

Administrator:  Chief  Hydrologlst,  Geologi- 
cal Survey.  Washington,  DC.  20242. 

S'jture  of  Program:  The  Geological  Sur- 
vey's water  resources  investigations  provide 
water  Information  required  for  economic  de- 
velopment and  best  use  cf  the  Nation's  water 
resources.  The  progrpm  Includes  determina- 
tions of  the  flow,  stage,  and  sediment  dls- 
cfiarge  of  rivers;  reservoir  contents;  locations 
and  safe  yields  of  underground  waters;  the 
availability  of  water  supplies  as  related  to 
present  and  future  demands;  the  chemical 
quality  and  temperature  of  waters;  and 
hvdrologic  research  in  principles  and  tech- 
niques. Reliable  knowledge  about  water  re- 
sources Is  necessary  for  planning  and  opera- 
tion of  projects  involving  irrigation.  Inland 
navigation,  power  generation,  municipal 
supply,  flood  control,  industrial  processes, 
pollution,  maintenance  of  fish  and  wildlife, 
and  recreation. 

Eligibility:  The  Geological  Survey  does  not 
have  a  grant-in-aid  program.  The  Survey 
does  enter  Into  Jointly  financed  programs 
with  agencies  of  States,  counties,  and  mu- 
nicipalities to  carry  forward  the  Survey's 
functions  on  a  cooperative  basis.  A  clause  in 
the  annual  .appropriation  for  Surveys.  In- 
\  esilgatlons,  and  Research  requires  that  co- 
operative programs  In  topographic  mapping 
and  water  resources  Investigations  be  con- 
ducted on  a  50-50  financial  basis. 
.Available  Assistance:  See  above. 
Funding  Use  Restrictions:  See  above. 
/Ipproprinfions  Sought:  927.538,600  (House 
allowance);  $26,938,600  (Senate  recommen- 
dation) ;  $29,614,000  (requested) .  For  coopera- 
tive program  (FY  1969)  $14,780,000  (re- 
quested $15.780,000) . 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  Year  1968, 
S26.597.600  ($14,360,000  for  coop,  matching); 
Fiscal  Year  1967.  $24,848,000  ($12,950,000  for 
coop,  matching);  Fiscal  Year  1966.  $22,619,- 
000  ($11,550,000  for  coop,  matching). 

Obligations  Incurred:  NOA  and  "obliga- 
tions" are  essentially  the  same  each  year.  No 
"carryover"  funds. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  Eligibility. 
Washington  Contact:  E.  L.  Hendricks.  Chief 
Hvdrologlst.  Geological  Survey,  Washington, 
D.C.  20242;   Phone  343-9425   (Area  202). 
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Local  Contact:  Walter  P.  White.  Jr.,  Dis- 
trict Chief,  Water  Resources  Division,  724 
York  Road,  Towson.  Maryland  21204. 

NO.  8.78 SOIL  AND  MOISTTRE  CONSERVATION 

Authorizing  Statute:  16  U.S.C.  590a.  590f 
(function  transferred  from  Agriculture  to 
Interior  with  respect  to  lands  under  Its  Ju- 
risdiction by  1939  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  IV). 

Administrator:  E,  L.  Hendricks.  Chief  Hy- 
drologlst. Geological  Survey.  Washington, 
DC,  20242. 

Nature  of  Program:  Hydrologlc  and  geo- 
logic Information  and  advice  are  furnished 
to  the  land  management  bureaus  preliminary 
to  their  taking  measures  for  soil  and  mois- 
ture coiwervatlon  on  land  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Appropriations  Sought:  $211,000  (re- 
quested $212.000— House  and  Senate  recom- 
meBd^itlon  $211,000). 

Hast  Appropriations:  Fiscal  Year  1968, 
$213,000:  Fiscal  Year  1967,  $203,000;  Fiscal 
Ye*r  1966,  $201,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  NOA  and  "obliga- 
tions" are  essentially  the  same. 

Washington  Contact:  No  soil  and  moisture 
conservation  program  operating  east  of  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

NO.      10.20       ON-rnE-JOB     TRAINING      (  O JT 1 


Authorizing  Statute:  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962  (MDTA). 

Administrator:  The  Bureau  of  Work  Train- 
ing Programs  (BWTP).  the  Division  of  On- 
the-Job  Training  administers  this  program 
In  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  objective  of  this 
program  is  to  provide  Jobs  to  unemployed 
persons  in  occupations  needed  by  business 
and  industry.  OJT  allows  private  Industry  to 
train  workers  in  their  own  place  of  buslne.'^s 
with  their  own  procedures  for  Jobs  needed 
by  the  employer.  The  Federal  Government 
reimburses  the  company  for  training  costs 
and  related  expenses.  This  function  is  im- 
plemented through  these  administrative 
procedures : 

(a)  The  development  of  policy  recom- 
mendations regarding  OJT  program  design 
content,  standards  and  procedures  based  on 
legislation  and   program  resources. 

(b)  The  preparation  of  position  papers  and 
recommendations  on  legislative  matters  In- 
cluding pending  amendments  relating  to 
program  content  and  standards  for  the  OJT 
program. 

(c)  The  formulation  of  comprehensive 
designs  to  serve  as  guides  for  the  structuring 
of  specific  OJT  program  operations  In  dif- 
ferent types  of  communities. 

(d)  The  development  of  OJT  program 
project  models  including  various  com- 
ponents of  relevant  supportive  services  to  In- 
sure work  experience  and  training  commen- 
surate with  the  needs  of  the  target  group 
and  to  assure  appropriate  linkages  with 
other  related  programs. 

(e)  The  development  of  standards,  proce- 
dures and  guidelines  for  the  BWTP  staff  and 
project  sponsors  on  the  OJT  program.  The 
assurance  of  timely  Issuance  of  policies, 
standards,  procedures  and  other  related  ma- 
terials appropriately  codified  and  indexed. 

( f )  The  development  of  training  materials 
and  techniques  In  the  OJT  program  to  be 
used  in  training  programs  for  BWTP  field 
staff  and  sponsors. 

(g)  The  development  and  recommendation 
of  a  program  of  research  and  experimental 
demonstration  projects  designed  to  develop 
new  and  improved  program  techniques  and 
components  within  the  existing  OJT  pro- 
gram. 

(h)  The  provision  of  technical  assistance 
to  field  personnel  and  sponsors. 

Eligibility:  Those  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  program  are  disadvantaged  individuals 
who  are  unemployed  and  those  who  are  un- 
deremployed or  In  need  of  retraining. 
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Available  Assistance:  Technical  assistance 
Is  available  to  those  persons  setting  up  OJT 
programs. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  Funds  can  be 
spent  lor  the  following  functional  purposes; 
a)  On-the-job  Training;  b)  Supportive 
services  such  as  remedial  education,  counsel- 
ing, technical  training. 

Appropriations  Sought:  (a)  $108,412,000 
was  requested  for  102.700,  trainees  at  $1,056 
each.  This  is  a  decrease  In  trainees,  but  an 
Increase  In  dollars  because  of  the  new  Job 
Opportunities  in  the  Business  Sector  pro- 
gram  (JOBS). 

Past  Appropriations:  1968-69.  $94,372,000; 
1967-68.  $115,544,000;  1966-67.  $125,000,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  1968-69.  $83,486,- 
964  (MDTA— $81,230,791:  $2.256.173— Rural 
Area  Redevelopment  (RAR))  11  months  of 
2-ypar  progrnin:  1967-68,  $93,712,516 
I  NIDTA- $90,556,924:  $3.155.592— RAR)  1 
'•ear  o!  2-ye.(r  iiroqram.  1966-67.  $61,036,681 
"(MDTA— $59,185,033;  $1.851.048— RAR)  2 
year  proi^ram. 

Average  Assistance:  A  contract  Is  signed  by 
a  sponsor  to  train  within  defined  criteria.  It 
is  dinicult  to  Rive  an  average  since  the  cost 
depends  on  the  occupation  In  which  training 
occurs  and  the  number  of  Individuals  to  be 
trained.  A  contract  may  be  written  to  train 
one  Individual  for  as  little  as  S150  as  a  nurse's 
aide  In  occupations  such  as  automechanlcs 
(apprenticeship  entry)  the  unit  cost  would 
be  $2,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  In  order  to  receive 
assist ince  an  applicant  must  be  in  one  of 
the  following  categories:  unemployed,  under- 
employed, working  substantially  less  than 
full  time  or  will  be  unemployed  because  other 
skills  'have  become  obsolete  or  are  becoming 
so. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  The  post-contract 
reoortiag  and  evaluation  requirements  in- 
clude monitoring  reports  and  on-going  test 
audits. 

Washington  Contact:  A  potential  benefi- 
ciary in  the  Washington-Delaware  area 
should  conti't  the  fo'.lcwlng  regional  official: 
Mr.  Mcrrli?  Riger.  Regional  Manpower  Admin- 
istrator. Room  839.  Vanguard  Building,  1111 
20th  Street.  N.W..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

Local    Contact:    A    potential    beneficiary 
should  contact  the  local  office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Wcrk-Tralnlng  Programs. 
Application  Deadlines:  None. 
Approval / Disapproval   Time:  3   weeks. 
ReioCTking  Time:  1  week. 
Related  Programs:  In  addition  to  On-the- 
Job  Training  the  Bureau  of  Work-Training 
Programs  administers  the  following :  (a)  Con- 
centrated Employment  Programs:    (b)   Work 
Incentive  Programs:  (c)  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  Programs:    (d)    Community   Employ- 
ment and  Training  Programs;  1 .  New  Careers. 
2.  Operation  Mainstream;  (e)  Special  Impact. 

NO.  1  1.10-1  1.12 — HIGHWAY  SAFETY  DEMONSTRA- 
TION   PROJECTS 

(See  also:  State  and  Community  Highway 
Safety  Projects) 

Authorizing  Statute:  Section  403,  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966.  Public  Law  89-564, 

Administrator:  Dr.  William  Haddon  Jr..  Di- 
rector. National  Highway  Safety  Bureau.  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration.  Department  of 
Transportation.  Washington.  D.C.  20591; 
Telephone:  Area  Code  202.  962-8125 

Nature  of  Program:  The  program  area  is  de- 
signed to  facilitate  and  accelerate  the  appli- 
cation of  research  findings  In  operating  high- 
way safety  programs.  These  demonstration 
projects  seek  to  perfect  and  give  visibility  to 
new  and  Improved  techniques  for  improving 
highway  safety  and  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween research  and  the  translation  of  re- 
search results  Into  actual  practice.  They  are 
designed,  further,  to  determine  costs  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  highway  safety  systems  and 
system  components  and  to  test,  evaluate,  and 
refine  these  systems  in  one  or  more  demon- 
strations. 
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Eligibility:  Stat*  and  local  conununltles. 
public  and  private  Institutions,  and  others. 

Available  Assistance:  To  the  extent  pos- 
sible within  the  available  resources  these 
funds  can  be  used  for  demonstration  projects 
In  pertinent  program  areas.  In  FY  1908,  proj- 
ects were  funded  In  the  following  two  areas: 
(a)  Emergency  medical  services;  (b)  Use 
of  programmed  learning  equipment  to  im- 
prove  the   process  of   driver   examination 

Appropriations  Sought:  Por  fiscal  year  1969. 
$1,755,000  for  demonstration  project  contracts 
was  requested  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation for  demonstration  projects  under 
Section  403  of  the  Act. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  Year  1967.  None 
(Program  first  authorized  In  mld-1966);  Fis- 
cal Year  1968.  $1,300,000  for  demonstration 
project  contracts. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  Year  1968^ 
$1,600,000  was  obligated  (The  difference  be- 
t«reen  1.3  M  and  1.6  M  was  made  up  by  re- 
programmlng  funds  from  other  research.) 

Average  Assistance:  About  $250,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  program  Is 
currently  being  administered  as  a  contract 
program  rather  than  a  grant  program.  There- 
fore, the  applicant  must  meet  the  normal 
condltlbns  associated  with  undertaking  of 
a  contractual  relationship  with  the  Federal 
Government  He  must  be  legally  qualified 
to  enter  Into  a  contract  of  this  type,  he  must 
be  able  to  demonstrate  that  he  Is  capable 
to  perform  under  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
and  the  terms  of  the  proposal  must  be  such 
that  they  meet  the  programmed  needs  of  the 
National    Highway    Safety    Bureau. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  These  are  Indi- 
vidually tailored  to  the  requirements  of  the 
particular  projects  Normally,  periodic  prog- 
ress reports  are  required  at  intervals  of  one 
to  three  months:  a  final  report  la  required 
upon  completion  of  the  project.  The  project 
directors  are  required  to  provide  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  elements  of  the  project  upon  its 
completion.  Further  evaluation  may  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  or  by  outside  groups  upon  Invitation 
by  the  Bureau. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  John  T  Hollo- 
way.  Acting  Director.  National  Highway 
Safety  Institute,  NaUonai  Highway.  Safety 
Bureau.  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
Department  of  Transportation,  Telephone: 
Area  Code  202.  962-8706. 

Local  Contact:  None. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval / Disapproval  Time:  This  cannot 
be  answered  precisely  because  experience  to 
date  indicates  that  project  prop>o6als  have 
to  be  substantially  revised  to  meet  program 
needs  and  because  the  limited  funding  avail- 
able makes  It  necessary  that  action  on  many 
potentially  viable  projects  be  deferred  until 
such   time  as   funds   may   become  available. 

Reworking  Time:  See  above. 

Related  Programs:  Related  National  High- 
way Safety  Bureau  programs:  grants  to  States 
under  Section  402  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
Of  1966:  research  and  development  contracts 
imder  Section  403  of  the  same  Act.  (See  also: 
State  and  Community  Highway  Safety  Pro- 
grams ) 

NO.     H.13 STATE     AND    COMJICNrrY     HIGHWAY 

SAfETY    PROGRAM 

(See  also:  Highway  Safety  Demonstration 
Projecu.) 

Authorizing  Statute:  Highway  Safety  Act 
Of   1966.  Public  Law  89-564. 

(Not*.— The  data  furnished  hereinafter 
relates  to  programs  authorized  under  Sec. 
402  of  the  Act  of  September  9.  1966.) 

Administrator:  Dr.  William  Haddon.  Jr., 
Director,  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau. 
Federal  Highway  Adnxlnistratlon.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  Washington,  DC. 
20691;   Telephone:   Area  Code  202.  962-8125. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  objective  Is  to  de- 
velop and  Implement  a  coordinated  national 
highway  safety  program  and  to  provide  fi- 
nancial  assistance   to   the   States  and    their 
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political    subdivisions    to    accelerate    their 
highway  safety  prog^ms. 

The  purpose  Is  to  reduce  highway  crashes 
and  the  deaths,  injurlee.  and  property  dam- 
age In  which  they  result. 

Eligibility:  Each  of  the  fifty  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  their  respective  political 
subdivisions. 

Available  Assistance:  (A)  Financial:  The 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  authorizes  finan- 
cial assistance  which  shall  be  used  to  aid 
the  States  in  conducting  their  highway 
safety  programs  in  accordance  with  various 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

Seventy-five  per  centum  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
Sec.  402  of  the  Act  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  Stutes  on  the  basis  of 
population  and  twenty-five  per  centum  as 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  In  his  ad- 
ministrative discretion  may  deem  appro- 
priate. 

Apportionment  certificates  for  the  75  i)er 
centum  funds  have  been  issued  for  the  fiscal 
years  authorized  under  the  Act,  1967,  1968 
and  1969  and  the  applicable  amounts  for 
each  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  are  pro- 
vided in  Exhibit  A,  Exhibit  B,  and  Exhibit 
C.  These  apportionments  equal  more  than 
the  total  liquidating  cash  provided  by  the 
Congress. 

The  25  per  centum  discretionary  appor- 
tionments have  not  been  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation. 

(Note.— The  Highway  Safety  Act  provides 
that  at  least  40  per  centum  of  the  funds 
apportioned  for  programs  under  Sec.  402  to 
each  State  are  to  be  expanded  by  subdivi- 
sions for  local  highway  safety  programs.  Lo- 
cal programs  must  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
overall  State  program.) 

(B)  Technical:  The  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau  holds  conferences  and  work- 
shops and  within  the  limits  of  Its  staff  and 
budget  has  Its  headquarters  and  regional 
representatives  assist  States  and  local  com- 
munities In  developing  and  maintaining  ef- 
fective highway  safety  activities  and  pro- 
grams In  accordance  with  the  Act. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  For  (1)  Plan- 
ning and  Administration  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive statewide  highway  safety  pro- 
gram; 

(2)  Projects  to  implement  Federal  high- 
way safety  standards  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation*  In  the  following  func- 
tional areas:  Driver  Education,  Driver  Li- 
censing. Motorcycle  Safety.  Traffic  Records. 
Alcohol  in  Relation  to  Highway  Safety.  Pe- 
riodic Motor  Vehicle  Inspection,  Motor 
Vehicle  Registration,  Highway  Design,  Con- 
struction, and  Maintenance.  Traffic  Control 
Devices.  IdentlflcaOon  and  SuiwelUance  of 
Accident  Locations,  Codes  and  Laws.  Traffic 
Courts,  Emergency  Medical  Services 

Appropriations  Sought:  For  Fiscal  Year 
1969.  a  sum  of  $70,000,000  was  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  for  liqui- 
dating contract  authorizations  for  State  and 
community  highway  safety  projects  under 
Sec.  402  of  the  Act. 

Past  Appropriations:  Funds  for  liquidating 
contract  authorizations  were  appropriated  as 
shown  below : 

Fiscal  Year  1967.  $10,000,000  (Program  first 
authorized  In  mld-1966  )  Fiscal  Year  1968 
$25,000,000 

Obligations  Incurred:  For  State  and  com- 
munity highway  safety  projects.  Federal 
share:  Fiscal  Year  1967,  $899,349:  Fiscal  Year 
1968,  $23,900,000  (From  July  1,  1967  to  June 
30.  1968). 
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•See  Committee  Print  No.  7.  90th  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session,  Comniittee  on  Public 
Works,  House  of  Representatives,  "A  Report 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  the  Congress,  as  Required 
by  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966". 


Average  Assistance:  As  nt  March  31.  1968. 
the  average  grant  of  Federal  funds  w&s  $47  - 
591. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Section  402(b)  1 1 ) 
of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  provides 
"The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  State 
highway  safety  program  under  this  eectlon 
which  does  not — 

(A)  provide  that  the  Governor  of  the  State 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
the  program. 

( B)  authorize  political  subdivisions  of  such 
State  to  carry  out  local  highway  safety  pro- 
grams within  their  Jurisdictions  as  a  part  of 
the  State  highway  safety  program  if  such 
local  highway  safety  programs  are  approved 
by  the  Governor  and  are  In  accordance  with 
the  uniform  standards  of  the  Secretary  pro- 
mulgated under  this  section. 

(C)  provide  that  at  least  40  per  centum  of 
all  Federal  funds  apportioned  under  this 
section  to  such  State  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  expended  by  the  political  subdivision  of 
such  State  In  carrying  out  local  highway 
safety  programs  authorized  In  accordance 
with  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph 

(D)  provide  that  the  aggregate  expendi- 
ture of  funds  of  the  State  and  political  sub- 
divisions thereof,  exclusive  of  Federal  funds, 
for  highway  safety  programs  will  be  main- 
tained at  a  level  which  does  not  fall  below 
the  average  level  of  such  expenditures  for  Ks 
last  two  full  fiscal  years  preceding  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section. 

(E)  provide  for  comprehensive  driver  train- 
ing programs,  including  (1)  the  Initiation 
of  a  State  program  for  driver  education  in 
the  school  systems  or  for  a  significant  expan- 
sion and  Improvement  of  such  a  program 
already  In  existence,  to  be  administered  by 
appropriate  school  officials  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Governor  as  set  forth  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph:  (2)  the 
training  of  qualified  school  instructors  und 
their  certification:  (3)  appropriate  regula- 
tion of  other  driver  training  schools,  Includ- 
ing licensing  of  the  schools  and  certification 
of  their  Instructors;  (4)  adult  driver  train- 
ing programs,  and  programs  for  the  retain- 
ing of  selected  drivers;  and  (5)  adequate  re- 
search, development  and  procurement  of 
practice  driving  facilities,  simulators,  and 
other  similar  teaching  aids  for  both  school 
and  other  driver  training  use." 

Post-grant  requirements:  The  State  shall 
require  the  responsible  officer  of  the  appli- 
cant agency  to  establish  and  maintain  ade- 
quate procedures  and  records  for  account- 
ability of  funds  and  the  administration  of 
projects 

Monthly  clalnu  must  be  presented  for  the 
Federal  pro-rata  share  of  costs  Incurred  un- 
der each  approved  project  and  a  quarterly 
narrative  progress  report  Is  to  be  submitted 
through  the  Governor's  representative  to  the 
Regional  Federal  Highway  Administrator. 

Every  project  approved  as  part  of  the 
State's  highway  safety  program  to  Implement 
each  of  the  thirteen  safety  standards  shall 
be  periodically  evaluated  by  the  State,  and 
the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  shall 
be  provided  with  an  evaluation  summary. 

In  addition.  Section  402(c)  of  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  provides:  "After  December  31. 
1968,  the  Secretary  shall  not  apportion  any 
funds  under  this  subsection  to  any  State 
which  Is  not  Implementing  a  highway  safety 
program  approved  by  the  Secretary  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  section.  Federal  aid  high- 
way fimds  apportioned  on  or  after  January 
1.  1969,  to  any  State  which  Is  not  implement- 
ing a  highway  safety  program  approved  by 
the  Secretary  In  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  reduced  by  amounts  equal  to 
10  per  centum  of  the  amounts  which  would 
otherwise  be  apfrartloned  to  such  State  un- 
der section  104  of  this  title,  until  such  time 
as  such  State  Is  Implementing  an  approved 
highway  safety  program.  Whenever  he  deter- 
mlne«i   It   to   be   in   the   public   interest,   the 
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Secretary  may  suspend,  for  such  periods  as 
he  deems  necessary,  the  application  of  the 
preceding  sentence  to  a  State.  Any  amount 
which  Is  withheld  from  apportionment  to  any 
State  under  this  section  shall  be  reappor- 
tioned to  the  other  States  In  accordance  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  law. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Bradford  M.  Crit- 
tenden. Acting  Director,  Highway  Safety  Pro- 
grams Service.  National  Highway  Safety  Bu- 
reau. Federal  Highway  AdmlrUstratlon,  De- 
partment of  TransporUtlon,  Washington, 
DC.  20591;  Telephone:  Area  Code  202,  382- 

4497. 

Local  contact:  The  Regional  Federal  High- 
way Administrator. 

Application  deadlines:  The  National  High- 
way Safety  Bureau  is  responsive  to  the  priori- 
ties determined  by  the  States  with  respect  to 
programming  and  submitting  their  high- 
way safety  project  applications.  Applications, 
however,  should  be  submitted  as  early  In 
each  fiscal  year  as  possible. 

Approi^al/ disapproval  time:  About  30  days. 

ReiooTking  time:  About  30  days. 

Related  programs:  The  Highway  Safety  Act 
of  1966  is  the  fundamental  law  which  au- 
thorizes   direct    Federal    assistance    to    the 
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states  and  their  political  subdivisions  to  de- 
velop and  Implement  comprehensive  high- 
way safety  programs  embracing  specific  func- 
tional activities  which  Include  driver  educa- 
tion driver  licensing,  vehicle  registration  and 
inspection,  traffic  records,  motor  vehicle  laws 
and  codes,  traffic  courts,  alcohol  In  relation 
to  highway  safety,  traffic  control,  design, 
construction,  and  maintenance  of  highways. 
Identification  and  surveillance  of  accident 
locations,  and  emergency  medic'  services, 
infer  alia.  ,,  .  ,  , 

The  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
safety  Act  of  1966,  P.L.  89-563,  Is  also  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  It  provides  authority  for  many  activi- 
ties such  as  the  setting  of  Federal  standards 
for  the  safety  of  motor  vehicles  and  equip- 
ment, and  research,  but  does  not  include 
authority  for  any  Stote  and  community  pro- 
grams other  than  the  demonstration  projects 
described  In  the  associated  section:  High- 
way Safety  Demonstration  Projects. 

Programs  administered  by  the  several  Fed- 
eral  Departments   and   Agencies   where   ac- 
tivities impinge  to  some  degree  on  highway 
safety  activities  are  shown  in  Table  I. 
Assistance  to  Delaware : 


T^BLt  I  -ADDITIONAL  PROGRAMS  ADMINISTERED  BY  VARIOUS  DEPARTMENTS  AND  AGENCieS  OF  THE  US.  G^^^^^^^^ 
WHICH  RELATE  TO  THE  HIGHWAY  SAFETY  PROGRAM  DIRECTED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  SAFETY  BUREAU   UNDIR 
SEC.  402  OF  THE  HIGHWAY  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1966 


Department  and  agency 


Authorizing  legislation 


Related  lunctional  activity ' 


Department  ol  Healtli.  Education,  and 
Welfare: 
Office  of  Education 


Driver  and  safety  education. 


Do. 
Do. 


Public  Health  Service 

National    Center    lor    Prevention 
and  Control  ol  Alcoholism. 

National  Air  Pollution  Control 
Administration 

National  Center  tor  Health  SUtistics 

National  Institutes  of  Health 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 

of    1965;    Public   Lav»   89-10,   titles    I 

through  V.  ,    _  ^,.    , 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965;  Public  Law 

89-752,  titles  I  through  VII. 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958; 

Public  Law  85-«64  as  amended. 
Public  Health  Service  Act;  42  U.S.C.  291- 

Publlc "Health  Service  Act;  42  U.S.C.  241, 

Clean"AlVt*a"amended Motor  vehicle  Inspection 

National  Health  Survey  Act  ot  1956;  Public 
Law  84-652. 
.  Various  legislation • 


Do. 

Do. 
Emergency  medical  services. 
Alcohol  in  relation  to  highway  safety. 


Department  ol  Interior:  Bureau  ot 

Indian  Affairs. 
Department  ol  Transportation:  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads. 

Do 

Do 


Public  Law  67-85:  42  StaL  208;  25  U.S.C. 

282  and  subsequent  legislation. 
Federal-Aid    Highway    Act    of    1956    as 
amended. 

do 

do 


Do. 


Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  ot 
1965-  Public  Law  89-4;  79  SUt.  5  as 
amended  by  Public  La*  89-670.  sec.  8(b). 


Motor  vehicle  death  and  injury  data. 

Research  grants  and  intramural  research 
concerned  with  a  number  of  diseases 
thai  can  initiate  highway  crashes:  with 
the  resistance  ot  the  head  and  other  body 
parts  to  injury;  with  recovery  from 
trauma;  and.  with  nonvehicular  miuries. 
Driver  and  safety  education  lor  American 

Indians,  on  reservation. 
Highway  design,  construction,  and  main- 
tenance.' 
.  Traffic  control  devices. 
Identification  and  surveillance  of  accident 
locations.  _      ,  ,     _, 

Highway  construction;  development  ot 
Appalachian  highway  system  and  local 
access  roads.' 


I  Th«  lunctkinal  actlvitv  relates  to  the  applicable  safety  standard  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  on  June  27.  1967, 
wh^^Kplarn^d'^hl  sUes  J^  part  f-N^-rafH^hWafet^BuruTr^m  obligating  or  expending  Fed- 

er;i^rnd??$fC::yTnr.:ic^»rm'af-!te'nln^.^^^^^^^  '"  ^«  -'P-''*^  *"">  ^^'"''"'- 


NO.    26.21— CONSUMIB    ACTION    AND    FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE 

Authorizing  Statute:  PL  90-221. 
Administrator:  Theodore  M.  Berry,  Direc- 
tor, Community  Action  Program,  GEO. 

Nature   of  Program:   Comprehensive   con- 
sumer action  programs  are  founded  on  the 
premise  that  reducing  family  expenses  Is  an 
effective    anti-poverty    approach.    The    CAP 
consumer  action  program  has  aimed  at  de- 
veloping   and  supporting  local   groups  that 
seek   to   solve   consumer   problems   through 
group  action,  consumer  education,  financial 
counseling    and   the    establishment    of    new 
consumer  Institutions  to  provide  choices  in 
goods,  services  and  credit  to  poor  consumers. 
Credit  unions  provide  poor  people  with  the 
opportunity  to  save  and  to  obtain  Inexpen- 
sive credit,  financial  counseling,  debt  han- 
dling and  reduction  services  and  long-term 
budgeting  aid.  Consumer  cooperatives,  such 
as  buying  clubs,  help  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
consumer  goods  purchased  by  the  poor.  Pro- 
duction cooperatives,  such  as  manufacturing 
or  agricultural  cooperatives  which  promote 


jobs  and  higher  Incomes,  create  enterprises 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  poor.  Emergency 
loans  help  to  meet  immediate  and  urgent 
individual  and  family  needs,  other  than  food 
and  medical  services. 

Available  Assistance:  Technical  Assistance 
under  contracts  with:  Cooperative  League  of 
USA  (coops);  Credit  Union  National  Asso- 
ciation (credit  unions);  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  unions  (HEW  credit  unions);  Emer- 
gency Loan  grants  to  15  programs. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  Credit  unions 
and  consumer  cooperatives,  cooperatives, 
buying  clubs,  food  depots,  clothing  marts, 
low  cost  credit  facilities,  consumer  protec- 
tion and  education,  guarantee  loan  funds  to 
encourage  investment  by  private  sector  in 
low-income  enterprises,  neighborhood  corpo- 
rations, and  emergency  loan  programs. 

Appropriations  Sought:  No  specific  amount 
was  appropriated  for  Consumer  Action  Pro- 
grams within  the  CAP  for  any  fiscal  year. 
Total  CAP  appropriations  for  each  fiscal  year 
follow:  FY  66— ♦628.000,000;  FY  67— W19,- 
494,500;  FY  68— $866,000,000. 
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Past  Appropriations:  See  nbove. 

Obligafion-i  Incurred:  FY  66.  figures  not 
available;  FY  67.  S6.995.670:  FY  68.  $5,101,979. 

Average  Assistance:  Consumer  Action  proj- 
ects:   $250,000;    Emergency   Loan   programs: 

$95,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  AppUc-^.nt  must 
be  a  community  action  agency  (or  other 
public  or  priv.ite  non-profit  r.gency  approved 
hv  the  communltv  action  agency)  which  Is 
capable  of  conducting  the  program  and 
which  agrees  to  Standard  Conditions  govern- 
ing CAP  grants. 

Postgrant  Requirement:  Two  reports  are 
required  of  all  grantees:  a)  a  quarterly 
nroeress  report,  and  b)  a  quarterly  report 
on  operation  and  participation  On-site 
evaluations  are  made  by  OEO  Regional  Office 
personnel  prior  to  refunding  of  programs. 

Washington  Contact:  Richard  Saul,  U.S. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  1200  19th 
Street.  N  \V.,  Vv'ashlngton.  DC.  20506:  Phone: 

local  Contact:  Regloml  CAP  Administra- 
tors in  OEO  Regional  Offices  respon.slble  for 
community  action  programs  in  state  where 
beneficiary  Is  located. 

Application  Deadlines:  No  deadlines,  ex- 
cept that  community  action  agencies  must 
apply  prior  to  end  of  their  program  year. 

Approval 'Disapproval    Time:    75   days. 

Reworking  Time:  OEO  does  not  keep  rec- 
ords of  this  time  period. 

Related  Programs:  Economic  Development 
Administration  and  President's  Committee 
on  Consumer  Interests. 

NO.  26.24 OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPOaTCNrTT— 

MIGRANT    PROGRAM 

i4i/('iori2inp  Sfofufe;  EOA.  „  ...  ^ 

Administrator:  Office  of  Special  Field  Pro- 
crams.  OEO.  __ 
Nature  of  Program:  Anti-poverty  program 

1  to  meet  Immediate  needs  of  farm  workers 

2  promote  increased  community  assistance 
of  migrants  3.  equip  migrants  and  seasonal 
farm  workers  for  better  economic  oppor- 
tunities. 

Eligibility:  Agencies:  must  be  private,  non- 
profit public  or  educational  institution 
Beneficiaries:  Impoverished  migrant  and 
seasonal  farm  workers. 

Available  Assistance:  Grants. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  Day  care,  edu- 
cation, prevocational  training,  job  develop- 
ment and  training,  housing,  counselling. 

/Ipproprtattons  Sought:  $30  million. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968,  $25  million; 
FY    1967.    $33    million. 

Obligations    Incurred:    $25    million;     833 

million.  ,  ,„„  --_ 

Average   Assistance:   Ranges  from  $20,000 

to  $4  million.  ,       ^  . , 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Must  be  viable 
private  nonprofit,  public  or  educational  in- 
stitution  (agency).  „„h„,t 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Must  submit 
quarterly  program  reports,  monthly  finan- 
cial reports,  receive  at  least  one  annual  OEO 
evaluation   and   Independent  audit. 

Washington  Contact:  Office  of  Special  Field 
Programs.  OEO.  ^.      ^ 

Local  Con Jocf:  None.  Contact  Washington 

cilr6cHv 

Application    Deadlines:   90    days    prior    to 

funding. 

Approval /Disapproval  Time:  60-90  days. 
Reworking  Time:  30-60  days. 
Related  Programs:  None. 

NO.   26.31— NEIGHBORHOOD   SERVICE   SYSTEMS 

Authorizing  Statute:  PL  90-222. 

Administrator:  Theodore  M.  Berry^  Direc- 
tor Communltv  Action  Program.  OEO. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  acquire  the  greatest 
benefit  from  the  array  of  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams and  sen,-ices  offered  by  the  Community 
Action  Program  and  other  Federal.  StiteR"d 
local  agencies,  the  number  of  poor  people 
who  participate  must  be  rts  large  as  possible. 
Neighborhood  Centers  help  to  "^a^l^^f  P/J; 
ticlpation  by  the  poor  In  a  number  of  ways. 

First.  Neighborhood  Centers  make  pro- 
grams and  services  more  accessible. 
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Second,  by  being  In  the  poor  neighbor- 
hoods, the  services  and  activities  available 
through  neighborhood  centers  are  more  likely 
to  be  known  than  those  located  In  another 
part  of  the  community 

Third,  centers  in  poor  neighborhoods  are 
less  likely  to  have  an  Institutional  atmos- 
phere and  method  of  operation  that  Is  so 
unattractive  to  poor  people. 

Fourth,  because  a  number  of  services  are 
ordinarily  offered  through  the  same  neigh- 
borhood center,  one  visit  by  the  poor  person 
exposes  him  to  a  number  of  the  programs. 

Fifth,  by  Involving  the  poor  themselves  in 
neighborhood  centered  programs,  a  start  Is 
made  toward  overcoming  psychological  bar- 
riers that  prevent  many  unti-poverty  pro- 
gr^uns  from  realizing  real  effectiveness:  lack 
of  self-confidence,  fatalism,  helplessness  and 
Indifference. 

Neighborhood  centers  are  found  In  the 
largest  metropolitan  areas,  medium  size  cities 
and  small  towns.  Tlie  target  populations 
range  from  a  few  thousand  to  several  hun- 
dred thousand  A  neighborhood  center  might 
operate  out  of  a  mobile  unit,  store  front,  or 
much  larger  facilities.  The  kinds  and  meth- 
ods of  operation  of  neighborhood  centers  can 
be  as  disparate  .is  the  communities  they 
serre — from  centers  in  metropolitan  areas 
which  are  open  dally,  in  evenings  and  on 
weekends,  to  rural  centers  open  several  days 
:i  week  on  a  scheduled  basis. 

Neighborhood  centers  offer  a  wide  variety 
of  services.  A  survey  revealed  that  48  percent 
of  the  neighborhood  centers  in  operation  of- 
fered social  welfare  services  such  as  emer- 
gency shelter  or  public  assistance  informa- 
tion Forty  three  percent  of  the  centers  of- 
fered manpower  services  Health  programs 
were  offered  in  35  percent  of  the  centers, 
school  age  education  progmms  in  28  percent, 
housing  services  in  24  percent,  adult  literacy 
programs  in  22  percent,  legal  services  In  21 
percent,  and  cooperative  enterprises  such  as 
credit  unions  :>nd  consumer  cooperatives  were 
located  in  9  percent  of  the  neighborhood 
centers. 

Many  Community  Action  Agencies  estab- 
lish satellite  centers  which  act  as  referral 
stations  for  more  comprehensive  centers  or 
offer  limited  services.  Many  other  Commu- 
nity Action  Agencies  open  up,  in  response  to 
community  •■community  organization  cen- 
ters". Tliese  centers  are  often  the  locus  of 
self-help  and  community  betterment  enter- 
prises operated  by  the  poor  community.  In 
these  self-help  activities  many  poor  people 
for  the  first  time  engage  In  self-expression 
and  In  actively  trying  to  better  themselves 
and  their  environment. 

In  Implementing  local  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams, the  CAP  has  turned  to  the  resources 
of  the  poor  themselves.  The  poor  are  em- 
ployed in  non-professional  Jobs  such  as 
"outreach"  workers — working  among  the 
neighborhood  center.  Non-professionals  also 
serve  in  tandem  with  professionals  as  aides 
In  program  areas  such  as  health  education. 
Job  development,  social  work  and  consumer 
action. 

Eligibility:  Residents  of  low-Income  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Available  Assistance:  See  Nature  of  Pro- 
gram. 

FuTiding  Use  Restrictions:  See  Nature  of 
Program. 

Appropriations  Sought:  $165.9  million 
planned  (out  of  »1.020  billion  requested  for 
CAP  in  the  President's  budget) . 

Pojf  Appropriations:  FY  1968,  $154  million 
(out  of  $866  million  for  CAP) ;  FY  1967.  $106.- 
560.000  (out  of  $818,867,047  for  CAP):  FY 
1966,  $61,130,000  (out  of  $628,215,000  for 
CAP). 

Obligations  Incurred:  Same  as  above. 

Average  Asststance:  Average  grant  size  In 
FY  1968  was  $115,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Applicant  must 
be  a  community  action  agency   (or  private 
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non-profit  agency  approved  by  the  commu- 
nity action  agency)  which  Is  capable  of  con- 
ducting the  program  and  which  agrees  to 
Standard  Conditions  governing  CAP  grants. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Two  reports  are 
required  of  all  grantees:  a)  a  quarterly  pro- 
gress report,  and  b)  a  quarterly  report  on 
operation  and  participation.  On-site  evalua- 
tions are  made  by  OEO  Regional  Office  per- 
sonnel prior  to  refunding  of  programs. 

Washington  Contact:  Jack  Clacclo.  US.  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity.  1200  19th 
Street,  N  W..  Washington.  DC.  30506.  Tele- 
phone: 382-8391. 

Local  Contact:  Regional  CAP  Administra- 
tors in  OEO  Regional  Offices  responsible  for 
community  action  programs  In  state  where 
beneficiary  Is  located. 

Application  Deadlines:  No  deadlines,  ex- 
cept that  community  action  agencies  must 
apply  prior  to  end  of  their  program  year. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  75  days. 

Reioorking  Time:  OEO  does  not  keep  record 
of  this  time  period. 

Related  Programs:  Nearly  all  social  pro- 
grams administered  by  Federal  agencies  are 
related  to  neighborhood  centers.  Such  pro- 
grams can  be  operated  out  of  neighborhood 
centers  and/or  neighborhood  centers  can 
refer  residents  to  these  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  the  following  errors  in  the 
June  25  listing : 

No.  6.50,  at  page  18648,  column  3.  line 
40.  "conversation"  should  read  "conser- 
vation." 

No.  7.156.  at  page  18S.S5.  column  2,  line 
4.  "complementary"  instead  of  "compli- 
mentary." 

No.  8.13.  at  page  18659.  column  2. 
under  "Related  Programs."  "trading" 
should  be  "training." 

No.  8.58,  "Animal  Damage  Control," 
should  point  out  that  these  funds.  I  am 
informed,  are  now  being  used  as  well  for 
rat  control  in  urban  areas. 

No.  10.22.  at  page  18679,  column  2.  un- 
der "Administrator."  should  list  "Mary 
Keyserling." 

No.  10.38,  at  page  18682,  column  1, 
should  have  for  "Administrator": 

The  US.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Office  of  Education,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Unit- 
ed States  Employment  Service. 

No.  10.129.  at  page  18687.  column  3, 
should  have  for  "Nature  of  Program"; 

The  Catalog  Is  a  collection  of  some  1.400 
technical  and  economic  feasibility  studies  and 
reports,  considered  to  be  useful  Investment 
information.  They  are  collected  and  made 
publicly  available  from  a  central  source  to 
assist  in  promoting  private  Investment  In  de- 
veloping countries. 
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A  COMMISSION  ON  NOMINATIONS 
FOR  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRES- 
IDENT 


HUMPHREYISM  NO.  6 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV^ES 
Monday.  October  7,  1968 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following: 

From  a  Collection  of  Representative  Henxt 

C.  SCHADEBEXC'S   (R.  WlSC.) 

"The  Senator  from  Minnesota  does  not 
believe  In  a  balanced  budget  at  this  hour,  nor 
Is  he  afraid  to  say  so  .  .  "  (Congressional 
Rkcoro,  January  10,  1950.) 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7.  1968 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Siieaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  joint  resolution  whicii 
I  hope  will  lead  to  a  thorough  reevalua- 
tion  of  the  procedures  used  in  nominat- 
ing candidates  for  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  in-depth  study  would  be 
conducted  by  a  temporary  30-member 
Commission  of  distinguished  Americans. 

The  resolution  directs  this  Commis- 
sion to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  in- 
vestigation of  the  present  convention 
method  of  nomination  and  to  report  its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress within  1  year  of  enactment.  The 
Commls-slon  is  also  directed  to  consider 
one  siieciflc  alternative  to  the  present 
-system — a  nationwide  presidential  pri- 
mary election. 

I  am  well  aware  that  several  measures 
have  already  been  introduced  during  this 
and  previous  sessions  of  Congress  which 
would  amend  our  Constitution  to  provide 
for  a  national  primary  immediately  upon 
ratification  I  have  also  read  the  result.s 
of  the  Gallup  poll  of  September  22.  1968. 
which  revealed  that  76  percent  of  those 
polled  favored  the  primary  system  over 
the  convention  method.  In  view  of  the 
television  "specials"  last  August,  perhaps 
this  reaction  is  to  be  expected. 

Wh'le  a  national  primary  would  be  an 
Ideal  solution  if  it  could  be  made  to  work 
effectively,  it  raises  some  difficult  prac- 
tical questions  that  need  to  be  carefully 
explored.  Our  major  national  political 
parties  are  actually  loose  confederations 
of  State  and  local  parties.  The  conven- 
tion system  forces  these  parties  to  come 
together  once  every  4  years  to  choose  a 
national  candidate,  thus  serving  as  a  uni- 
fying device  for  the  parties.  Would  a 
federally  imposed  primary  system  elimi- 
nate this  unifying  mechanism? 

The  durability  and  vitality  of  the  dem- 
ocratic American  political  system  owes 
much  to  the  existence  over  the  years  of 
two  major  parties  competing  from  oosi- 
tions  of  roughly  equal  strength.  Since 
minority  factions  within  each  party 
must  rely  on  the  quadrennial  convention 
as  the  forum  in  which  their  views  can 
be  reconciled  with  those  of  the  majority 
of  the'r  party,  would  the  absence  of  such 
a  foriun  frustrate  these  dissident  fac- 
tions' efforts  to  influence  the  winning 
candidate?  Would  these  factions  then 
have  to  find  a  substitute  method,  such  as 
splitting  off  and  forming  a  multitude  of 
special  interest  parties? 

At  present  the  mainstay  of  the  Amer- 
ican party  system  is  the  Stats  and  local 
party  leadership.  V.'ould  a  national  pri- 
mary system  diminish  the  viability  of 
the  State  and  local  organizations,  thus 
allowing  a  power  void  which  could  be 
filled  by  national  mass  media  and  pub- 
lic relations  agencies,  skilled  in  exploit- 
ing personality  appeals  rather  than  party 
principles? 
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If  no  candidate  received  a  majority  or 
substantial  plurality  of  the  primary 
\otes.  would  a  second  nationwide  "run- 
off" election  be  necessary?  Then  would 
three  national  elections  in  1  year  tax  the 
citizens'  patience,  further  reducing  voter 
participation  in  national  elections? 

Would  the  primary  eliminate  the 
possibility  cf  a  di-aft  of  a  reluctant  but 
qualified  candidate?  Would  it  force  in- 
cumbent Presidents  seeking  a  second 
term  into  a  primary  campaign?  What 
would  be  the  status  of  an  "independent" 
voter  in  the  major  party  primaries? 
Would  voters  be  allowed  to  vote  in  either 
l.iarty  primary? 

Who  would  pay  th  enormous  costs  of 
lampaigning  nationwide  for  the  pri- 
mary, the  runoff  when  required,  and  the 
subsequent  general  election?  Will  this 
merely  accelerate  the  trend  wherein  only 
a  man  with  access  to  enormous  sums  of 
money  is  able  to  run  for  President?  How 
is  the  vice-presidential  candidate  to  be 
chosen? 

To  my  knowledge  these  vexing  ques- 
tions concerning  a  national  primary  sys- 
tem have  not  been  satisfactorily  an- 
swered. Therefore.  I  am  proposing  the 
establishment  of  this  high-level  Commis- 
sian  to  brin:;  together  the  most  astute 
political  tlicorists  and  practitioners  who 
will  be  directed  to  report  on  the  feasibil- 
ity of  the  various  suggested  reforms  in 
our  nominating  process.  We  must  not 
blindly  accept  the  tiaditional  methods  of 
selecting  these  candidates  just  for  the 
sake  of  tradition.  If  these  methods  are 
deemed  outdated  and  undemocratic  by 
the  Commission  and  later  by  the  Con- 
gress, they  should  be  changed.  But  at  the 
same  lime  we  should  not  abandon  tradi- 
tional nuLhods  which  have  served  our 
country  well  for  136  years  without 
f. liming  a  very  definite  basis  for  such  a 
change. 

The  30-membcr  Commission  proposed 
in  my  resolution  would  be  chosen  as 
follows : 

Six  Members  of  the  Senate  and  six 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, equally  divided  between  the  Re- 
publican and  Democrat  Parties; 

Six  members,  three  of  whom  shall  be 
cnosen  by  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee and  three  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Democrat  National  Committee.  This  pro- 
vision is  very  important  in  my  opinion, 
since  any  recommendations  from  the 
Commission  will  obviously  affect  the 
basic  functions  of  our  two  major  parties. 
The  views  of  these  parties  must  be 
strongly  represented ; 

Three  members  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  of  whom 
one  shall  be  a  Governor,  one  a  State 
legislator,  and  one  a  State  administra- 
tive official ; 

Three  members  shall  be  municipal  offi- 
cials who  shall  be  jointly  selected  by  the 
National  League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors ; 

And  finally,  six  members  of  whom  one 
shall  be  selected  by  each  of  the  three 
candidates  who  received  the  highest 
number  of  votes  at  the  1S63  Democrat 
and  Republican  National  Conventions. 
In  other  words  one  member  will  be  se- 
lected by  each  of  the  following :  Richard 
Nixon,    Gov.   Nelson    Rockefeller,    Gov. 
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Ronald  Reagan,  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey,  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy, 
and  Senator  George  McGovern. 

While  this  Commission  would  be 
charged  with  considering  all  possible 
alternatives  to  the  present  nominating 
system,  for  the  purposes  of  legislative 
history,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
one  specific  proposal.  Prof.  Philip  Green, 
a  specialist  in  American  government  at 
Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.,  has 
proposed  in  some  detail  a  system  which 
utilizes  both  the  advantages  of  the  con- 
vention method  and  the  democratic  re- 
foi-ms  of  the  primary  method.  Briefly 
stated,  this  proposal  would  do  away  with 
the  preconvention  State  conventions  but 
retail!  the  national  conventions.  After 
the  individual  State  primaries,  each 
candidate  would  be  represented  at  the 
national  conventions  by  the  number  of 
delegates  proportionately  equal  to  his 
percentage  of  the  vote  in  the  State  pri- 
maries. This  would  do  away  with  winner- 
take-all  primaries,  unit  rules,  and  unfair 
delegate-selection  procedures,  thus  giv- 
ing dissident  factions  a  genuine  means 
of  registering  their  dissent  through  the 
authorized  channels  of  democracy. 

I  offer  this  suggestion  not  as  a  cure- 
all,  but  as  one  alternative  which  needs 
to  be  investigated  further  by  this  Com- 
mission. In  the  final  analysis  this  Com- 
mission will  have  the  responsibility  of 
recommending  a  format  in  which  a 
partnership  can  be  established  between 
Congress  and  the  political  parties.  From 
this  partnership  should  evolve  a  nomi- 
nating .system  which  will  more  accu- 
lately  reflect  the  will  of  the  American 
electorate.  To  this  end  v.-e  must  stimu- 
late a  full  and  open  public  discussion  of 
the  alternatives  to  the  present  system. 


TRinfBULL'S  PAINTING.  "DEATH  OF 
GENERAL  WARREN  AT  THE  BAT- 
TLE OF  BUNKER  HILL"— THE 
PAINTER  AND  THE  BATTLE 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 


OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  7.  1965 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year's 
6-cent  American  artist  commemorative 
stamp  honors  John  Trumbull,  painter  of 
the  American  Revolution.  The  stamp 
features  a  detail  from  his  canvas  "Death 
of  General  Warren  at  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill."  which  hangs  in  the  Yale 
University  Art  Gallery.  The  stamp  will 
be  issued  October  18.  1968,  at  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

The  25-  by  34-inch  painting  pictures  a 
diamatic  point  of  the  battle.  The  Brit- 
ish, twice  driven  back  with  heavy  losses, 
have  attacked  a  third  time  and  the  Amer- 
icans, ammunition  gone,  are  being  forced 
back.  But  the  design  of  the  stamp  itself 
comes  from  the  far  right-hand  edge  of 
the  painting,  and  as  Trumbull  himself 
described  the  scene  reproduced  on  the 
stamp: 

On  the  right  of  the  painting,  a  young 
American,  wounded  in  the  sword  hand  In 
the  breast,  has  begun  to  retire,  attended 
by  a  faithful  Negro;   but  seeing  his  general 
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fall,  hesitates  whether  to  save  himself,  or. 
wounded  as  he  Is.  to  return  and  assist  in 
saving  a  life  more  precious  to  his  country 
than  his  own. 

The  American  is  a  Lieutenant  Gros- 
venor;  the  Negro  accompanying  him  is 
Peter  Salem,  a  freed  slave,  who  fought 
in  the  battle  and  whose  shot  mortally 
wounded  Maj.  John  Pitcairn,  British 
Royal  Marines. 

Ironically,  Trumbull's  painting  was 
finished  in  a  London  art  studio  in  1786, 
ncaily  11  years  after  the  battle.  English 
engravers  had  no  wish  to  help  com- 
memorate an  American  victory  and 
Trumbull  had  to  go  to  Stuttgart,  Ger- 
many, for  the  engraving  to  be  made.  The 
engraving  was  not  published  in  London 
iiut.l  1798,  nearly  a  full  geneiation  after 
the  bat'le. 

The  stories  of  both  painter  and  battle 
follow : 

The  Painter 

John  Trumbull  was  very  probably  the  last 
man  in  the  entire  history  of  world  painting 
who  was  granted  a  privilege  and  task  ac- 
corded a  few  artists,  and  which  he  could 
not  have  known  were  his.  The  time  of  his 
birth,  his  talents  as  a  painter,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances and  surroundings  of  his  life 
all  merged  to  make  him  "artist  to  an  age." 
whose  canvases  captured  and  preserved  a 
world  where  visual  records  of  events  and 
personages  depended  solely  on  an  artist's 
skill.  He  was  the  last;  when  he  died  In  1843, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  the  new  daguer- 
reotype proces.s  has  just  attained  Its  greatest 
popularity,  and  from  that  time  onward  men. 
women,  and  events  would  be  captured  by  and 
preserved  upon  the  Impersonal  photographic 
plate. 

Wo  have  a  visual  conception  of  Martin 
Luther  through  the  paintings  and  prints  of 
Luther's  artist  friend.  Lucas  Cranach.  16th 
century  England  and  the  court  of  King 
Henry  VIII  live  in  the  works  of  Hans  Hol- 
bein the  Younger.  The  time  of  the  ill-fated 
Charles  I  of  England,  who  was  to  die  \inder 
the  headman's  axe  at  the  hands  of  Oliver 
Cromwell's  men,  survives  In  the  canvases  of 
Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyck.  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
and  the  sweep  and  panorama  of  his  life  Is 
contained  In  the  pictures  of  Jacques  Louis 
David.  And  so  It  wa";  with  the  last  of  these 
few:  John  Trumbull,  participant  In  and  art- 
ist of  the  Revolutlonarv  War  and  the  early 
years  of  the  American  Republic. 

Revolutionary  War  Colonel  himself:  ac- 
quainted with  the  first  six  presidents  of  the 
United  States,  and  close  friend  to  the  very 
first;  diplomatic  secretary  to  John  Jay — a 
roster  of  a  few  of  the  subjects  of  Trumbull's 
numerous  paintings  reads  like  a  catalogue 
of  the  young  United  State.i  of  America:  John 
and  Samuel  Adams.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Samuel  Chase.  DcWltt  Clinton.  Benjamin 
Franklin.  General  Horatio  Gates.  Elbrldge 
Gerry.  General  Nathanael  Greene,  Alexander 
Hamilton.  John  Hancock.  John  Jay,  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Henry  Knox.  General  the  Marquis 
de  Lafayette,  General  Charles  Lee.  General 
William  Moultrie.  General  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  Plnckney.  General  John  Schuyler. 
Roger  Sherman.  George  Washington,  Gen- 
eral Anthony  Wayne.  He  painted  three  of 
the  Revolution's  major  battles;  Bunker  Hill. 
Trenton,  and  Princeton,  and  his  canvases  of 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  independ- 
ence, the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga, 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallls  at  'Vorktown.  and 
General  Washington's  resigning  his  commis- 
sion hang  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  In 
Washington. 

Trumbull's  "Bunker's  Hill"  i.iarks  the  12th 
time  one  of  his  works  has  appeared  either 
whole  or  In  part  on  a  United  States  stamp. 
His  George  Washington  portraits  have  been 
used  six  times;  Nathanael  Greene  and  Rufus 
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Putiuun,  onc«  each;  Alexander  Hamilton 
onc«  (his  Hamilton  portraK,  done  po«thum- 
oualy  »oon  after  the  Hamilton-Burr  duel.  Is 
also  on  the  tlO  bill):  and  two  of  his  major 
canvases  of  Revolutionary  events.  The  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  Surren- 
der of  General  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  have 
each  appeared  once. 

Born  In  Lebanon.  Connecticut,  on  June  6. 
1756.  he  loet  the  sight  of  bis  left  eye  at  age 
four  or  Ave  (Trumbull  hlnwelf  was  not  sure 
which)  following  a  fall  down  a  flight  of  stairs. 
He  graduated  from  Harvard  In  1773.  the 
youngest  member  of  his  class,  and  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  he  only  had  monocular 
vision,  ultimately  became  the  earliest  Ameri- 
can college  graduate  to  become  a  professional 
painter. 

On  May  1.  1775.  he  entered  active  duty  as 
Adjutant  of  the  Ist  Connecticut  Regiment, 
and  was  sent  to  Boston.  It  was  on  this  as- 
signment that  he  viewed  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  from  a  distance  of  about  four 
miles  His  drawings  of  plans  of  the  British 
fortifications  before  Boston  won  George 
Washington's  approval  and  attention.  Wash- 
ington appointed  Trumbull  his  aide-de-camp, 
a  poet  he  held  for  only  a  few  weeks,  until  be 
became  a  brigade  major  and  was  with  the 
American  Army  when  It  entered  Boston  In 
March  ofiYie. 

In  June.  1776.  he  Joined  Gen.  Horatio  Gates 
as  adjutant  and  was  promised  a  colonel's 
commission  He  served  with  Gat«s  In  Canada, 
at  Ttconderoga  and  Crown  Point,  but  in 
February  1777  resigned  his  commission  In  a 
quarrel  over  when  It  should  have  been  effec- 
tive The  Continental  Congress  granted  It 
September  13.  1776:  Trumbull  lnslst«d  it 
should  have  been  from  June  38.  1776.  and 
made  so  much  of  an  Issue  of  this  less-than- 
three-months  period  that  he  left  the  army. 
Except  for  a  brief  period  of  service  as  volun- 
teer In  the  Rhode  Island  Campaign  of  1778, 
this  terminated  his  military  career,  but  to 
the  end  of  his  life  he  clung  to  the  title  of 
"Colonel," 

In  1780.  although  the  war  was  still  going 
on.  he  went  to  London  under  a  "safe  con- 
duct" granted  by  Lord  George  Germalne  him- 
self, the  British  Secretary  of  State,  to  study 
painting  under  another  American.  Benjamin 
West  His  autobiography  lists  68  different 
works  prior  to  this  Journey  but  he  knew  he 
needed  more  training.  He  was  Jailed  In  Eng- 
land In  reprisal  for  the  Americans'  hanging 
of  Major  Andre,  the  British  spy.  and  took 
the  time  to  study  architecture  After  his  re- 
lease he  went  back  to  America,  painted  a  few 
portraits  and  landscapes,  then  went  back 
to  London  and  to  West's  teaching  in  1784. 

In  1789  he  returned  to  America  again  and 
traveled  up  and  down  the  eastern  seaboard 
and  spent  what  one  biographer  terms  "years 
of  feverish  activity  and  promise."  He  visited 
battlefields,  painted  portraits  and  mlnlaturea 
and  planned  his  historical  series. 

In  1794  he  returned  to  London  as  diplo- 
matic secretary  to  John  Jay  and  from  then 
until  going  home  In  1804  he  traveled  on  the 
Continent,  viewed  the  French  Revolution, 
and  speculated  ".  .  .  in  old  masters  and.  dis- 
astrously. In  French  brandy." 

From  1804  to  1808  he  was  In  New  York 
and  did  a  number  of  posthumous  portraits 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  some  commission 
work,  panoramas  of  Niagara  Falls  and  a  few 
landscapes.  Concerned  over  his  falling  eye- 
jlght,  he  went  to  London  again  In  1808  but 
Americans  were  unpopular  due  to  rising  ten- 
sions, which  led  to  the  War  of  1813.  In  1816 
he  returned  to  America  again,  heavily  In 
debt. 

From  1816  to  1837  he  lived  In  New  York 
and  received  valuable  commissions  for  his- 
torical pictures  for  the  Rotunda  of  the  new 
Capitol  Building  at  Washington.  He  had  a 
few  portrait  commissions  and  considerable  fi- 
nancial dlfflculty — again.  In  1832,  the  Trum- 
bull Art  Gallery  opened,  which  was  the  ear- 
liest art  museum  in  the  country  connected 
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with  an  educational  institution.  His  last  few 
years  before  his  death  were  apenl  with  a 
relative  in  New  Haven.  Connecticut,  where 
he  made  "heavy-handed,  large-scale  copies 
of  earlier  religious  pictures  •  He  died  In  New 
York  on  November  10.  1843.  and  was  burled 
bealde  his  wife  in  the  Trumbull  Gallery,  be- 
neath his  full-length  military  portrait  of 
Washington. 

Th«  Battle 

"The  shot  heard  "round  the  world"  was 
fired  at  Concord  Bridge  on  April  19,  1775. 
Within  a  week.  15.000  armed  men  had 
swarmed  down  on  Boston,  and  were  camped 
barely  a  musket  shot  from  the  British  sen- 
tries. On  May  36,  1776,  His  Majesty's  Ship 
CerbeTus.  cairylng  Major-Oenerals  Clinton, 
Burgoyne  and  Howe  entered  Boston  Harbor. 
When  they  had  left  England  In  April,  they 
thought  Massachusetts  was  at  peace,  but  that 
night  they  saw  peering  through  the  night 
Uke  angry  eye«  the  flickering  campflres  of 
an  American  army  that  had  Boston  under 
siege  and  5,000  troops  bottled  up,  unable  to 
move. 

General  Burgoyne's  reaction  was  immedi- 
ate and  direct:  "What?  Ten  thousand  peas- 
ants keep  five  thousand  of  the  Kings  troops 
shut  up?  Well,  let  us  get  In  and  well  soon 
find  elbow-room !" 

But  Gen.  Sir  William  Howe  was  In  charge, 
and  he  began  at  once  on  a  battle  plan  to 
break  the  siege  On  June  18,  1,500  men  would 
hit  the  American  right  wing.  General  Clinton 
would  take  his  troops  between  the  center 
and  the  left  flank.  If  all  went  well,  both 
forces  would  drive  against  the  center  Raw 
Americans  against  seasoned  troops,  on  an 
open  field:  no  doubt  of  the  outcome,  and 
the  peace.  The  rebellion   would  be  over. 

Midnight,  June  16.  1776:  Howe  pondered  a 
map  and  turned  the  details  over  In  his  mind. 
But  his  plan  had  leaked  to  the  American 
Committee  of  Safety,  and  at  that  very  mo- 
ment. Just  across  Boston  Harbor  to  the  north, 
900  Americans,  urged  on  by  Colonel  William 
Prescott  and  Gen.  Israel  Putnam,  were  fran- 
tically digging  on  the  crest  of  Breed's  Hill. 
On  deck  of  H.M.S.  Lively,  riding  at  anchor, 
the  middle  watch  thought  he  had  heard 
noises  from  that  direction  and  so  Informed 
his  relief. 

About  an  hour  before  dawn,  on  June  17. 
1775.  the  marine  on  Lively  standing  the 
morning  watch  chuckled  to  himself.  Noises'/ 
Probably  some  rebel  farmers  cutting  hay! 
The  light  increased;  first  the  houses  of 
Charlestown  were  visible,  then  the  hills 
above.  The  marine  stared,  blinked,  then 
stared  again.  Within  seconds.  Capt.  Thomas 
Bishop  was  on  Lively's  quarter  deck,  follow- 
ing the  pointing  finger.  There  had  been  noth- 
ing the  night  before,  but  now.  on  the  crest  of 
Breed's  Hill,  was  a  fort,  and  a  very  profes- 
sional-looking Job  It  was.  too.  Bishop  bawled 
orders  to  his  crew. 

Adm.  Samuel  Graves  woke  with  a  start  at 
the  first  crash  of  Lively's  10  starboard  guns. 
An  aide  told  him  the  ship  was  firing  at  some 
rebels  on  Charlestown  Heights.  "He  has  no 
such  orders!""  snarled  Graves.  "Tell  him  to 
cease  firing  at  once  I"  Fifteen  minutes  later  a 
message  came  from  British  General  Gage: 
Take  a  look.  Graves  trained  his  telescope  on 
Charlestown  Heights:  "Order  all  ships  to 
commence  firing  Immediately  I"' 

Within  ten  minutes  168  British  guns 
opened  up. 

General  Gage  sximmoned  AblJah  Wlllard, 
American  loyalist,  handed  him  a  telescope 
and  pointed  to  the  tall  figure  walking  on  the 
parapet  of  the  fort.  Wlllard  nodded:  It  was 
his  brother-in-law.  Col.  William  Prescott. 
'"Will  he  fight?""  Gage  asked.  "'I  cannot  an- 
swer for  his  men.""  replied  Wlllard,  ""but  he 
will  fight  you  to  the  gates  of  hell."  Gage 
shook  his  head.  ""The  works  must  be  car- 
ried," he  muttered,  and  headed  off  for  a 
council  of  war. 

General    Howe   poluted   at  a   map:    land 
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troops  on  the  tip  of  the  peninsula;  send  a 
column  of  light  Infantry  around  the  Amer- 
ican left:  flank  them;  cut  off  their  retreat: 
then  frontal  attack.  General  Clinton  wasn't 
sure.  What  If  they  choose  to  stand  and  fight? 
Howe  brushed  this  aside  as  not  likely,  and, 
besides,  they  oould  not  have  had  time  tn 
make  a  complete  Job  of  fortifying  the  hill 

On  Breed's  Hill  Prescott  and  Putnam  were 
driving  their  men  on.  By  eight  o'clock  In  the 
morning  the  fortifications  were  almost  com- 
pleted and  the  men  were  complaining  about 
hunger,  thirst  and  lack  of  reinforcements.  A 
cannon  ball  shot  away  Asa  Pollard's  head  and 
to  the  bewildered  query  of  "What  shall  we 
do  sir?"  Prescott  retorted  "Bury  him!" 
""Without  prayers,  sir?"  "Without  prayers!" 
"Yes.  sir!" 

In  the  streets  of  Boston  the  British  were 
preparing  to  move  out  and  by  11:30  a.m. 
were  ready  to  embark.  Howe  himself  was  In 
the  first  boat  that  grated  ashore  on  the 
peninsula.  Lines  were  formed,  artillery  came 
ashore,  and  In  twenty  minutes  the  beach  was 
secure.  Then,  on  Howe's  left,  shouts  and 
curses,  and  five  would-be  deserters  were 
prodded  In  front  of  Howe.  "I  would  Uke  to 
hang  all  five  of  you,  but  I  need  men.  Hang 
these  two."  Ten  minutes  later  their  lifeless 
bodies  dangled  from  trees  nearby. 

The  American  lines  on  Breed's  Hill  were 
lengthened:  200  Connecticut  men  were  sta- 
tioned behind  a  200-yard  long  rail  fence  on 
the  American  left,  where  Howe  planned  his 
flanking  movement,  and  by  2:15  that  after- 
noon they  were  Joined  by  John  Stark  and 
his  New  Hampshlremen.  Other  Massachu- 
setts forces  appeared  on  the  field,  and  Into 
the  redoubt  on  Breed's  Hill  came  the  glit- 
tering figure  of  Joseph  Warren. 

Splendid  In  pale  blue  waistcoat  with  silk 
fringes,  laced  with  sliver,  his  breeches  were 
white  satin  with  silver  loops,  and  he  wore 
a  white  ruffled  shirt.  Made  a  major  general 
In  the  Massachusetts  army  three  days  be- 
fore, he  was  also  president  of  the  Provincial 
Congress,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  and  friend  of  Sam  Adams  and  John 
Hancock.  Prescott  saluted  and  asked  for 
orders.  "I  have  none  to  give.  I  am  here  as  a 
volunteer."  The  young  farmers  took  heart, 
and  by  now  a  line  of  2000  Americans  was  In 
place. 

Back  to  Howe,  on  the  beach,  where  2600 
officers  and  men  were  ready.  Grenadiers  and 
regular  Infantry  to  go  straight  across  the 
fields;  light  Infantry  to  circle  and  head  for 
the  rail  fence:  light  Infantry  cut  across  the 
American  flank  and  rear;  confusion;  charge 
on  all   fronts  by  British;    American  retreat. 

The  lines  moved;  Howe's  artillery  support 
from  the  beach  ceased,  where  ctirslng  gun- 
ners struggled  helplessly  with  ammunition 
that  would  not  fit  their  guns. 

In  the  American  lines  on  Breed's  Hill, 
General  Israel  Putnam  squinted  at  the  ad- 
vancing British  and  gave  his  men  the  order 
first  used  by  Prince  Charles  of  Prussia,  fight- 
ing the  Avistrlans  at  the  Battle  of  Jaegern- 
dorf.  In  1745:  "Don't  fire  until  you  see  the 
whites  of  their  eyes."  On  the  American  left 
flank,  John  Stark  Jumped  over  the  lence 
and  hammered  a  stake  Into  the  sand  of  the 
beach,  forty  yards  In  front.  ""Plre  when  they 
cross  this."' 

Down  the  beach  towards  Stark  and  his 
men  pounded  350  British  light  Infantry,  on 
Howe"8  flanking  move,  with  orders  to  use 
the  ba}'onet.  They  passed  the  stake;  the 
American  lines  exploded  In  their  faces  and 
the  front  rank  blew  apart.  Right  behind 
them  came  the  King's  Own  and  second  volley 
cut  them  down.  Yet  behind  them  came  the 
Tenth  Regiment;  still  a  third  volley,  and 
there  were  not  enough  British  left  to  form 
a  solid  line.  Now  the  Fifty-Second  surged 
forward;  another  volley;  nlnety-slx  men  were 
dead  on  the  sand,  and  a  white-faced  aide 
bearing  the  news  caught  up  with  Howe  and 
his  grenadiers,  struggling  over  the  rail  fences 
leading  up  the  hill.  Howe  clenched  his  Jaw. 
'"Attack  all  along  the  line!"' 
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One  hundred  yards:  seventy  yards;  "The 
bayonet!  The  bayonet!"  roared  Howe.  He 
could  not  see  there  were  1600  muzzles  leveled 
at  his  men.  whose  opening  charge  was  led  by 
only  350  men  In  ten  companies.  In  the  re- 
doubt, a  grey- haired  farmer  prayed  aloud : 

"I  thank  thee.  O  Lord,  for  sparing  me  to 
tight  this  day.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord." 

British  accounts  say  the  first  American 
volley  was  at  less  than  fifteen  paces.  Down  by 
the  fence  with  the  New  Hampshlremen 
young  Ralph  Parnum  was  to  remember  to  his 
dying  day.  eighty  years  later,  at  the  age  of 
105.  the  last  American  survivor  of  the  battle, 
that  the  hideous  screams  of  the  grenadiers 
as  they  were  torn  apart  by  the  musketry  was 
the  most  frightening  sound  and  the  most 
vivid  memory  he  had  of  the  whole  battle. 

In  ten  minutes  the  Americans  flred  about 
30,000  bullets;  the  forward  British  units  took 
i-lghty  per  cent  casualties. 

On  the  British  left,  a  double  line  of  ma- 
rines and  Infantry  headed  for  the  south 
wall  of  the  American  redoubt.  At  twenty 
yards  the  Americans  opened  Are  and  the  red 
lines  tumbled  200  yards  back  down  the  hill. 

The  British  lines  formed  again,  and  with 
Howe  once  more  at  their  head,  pressed  up 
the  hill.  This  time  at  thirty  yards;  again  the 
hall  of  bullets;  the  attack  swirled  to  a  halt; 
Howe  stood  alone. 

'"Once  more,  men,  once  more!"  and  once 
more  they  went  up — Into  another  American 
volley,  and  the  survivors  turned  and  headed 
for  the  beach. 

Of  Howe's  750  grenadiers  and  light  Infantry, 
450  were  dead  or  wounded.  Howe  looked  up 
the  hill.  ""We  will  go  forward  once  more, 
gentlemen.'" 

And  they  did.  But  In  the  American  lines, 
ammunition  was  almost  gone:  there  were  few 
If  any  bayonets  and  It  would  be  rocks  and 
clubbed  muskets.  The  British  lines  came 
closer.  Peter  Salem,  one  of  the  freed  Negro 
slaves  In  Prescott's  regiment  and  one  of  the 
seven  whose  names  have  come  down  as  hav- 
ing fought  that  day.  heard  British  Major 
Pltcalrn  shouting  and  cursing  at  his  marines. 
He  thrust  his  Immensely  long  duck  gun  over 
the  parapyet  and  squeezed  the  trigger.  Plt- 
calrn went  down;  his  Marine  Lieutenant  son 
ran  to  his  side  and  with  the  help  of  two 
marines  carried  the  dying  Major  back  down 
the  hill. 

Powder  was  running  out;  there  was  des- 
peration but  no  retreat.  Prescott  was  parry- 
ing British  bayonet  thrusts  with  his  sword. 
Lieutenant  Richardson  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Jumped  to  the  parapet.  "The  day  is  ours,""  he 
shouted,  and  the  next  Instant.  Captain 
Ebenezer  Bancroft,  one  shot  left  In  his  mus- 
ket, rammed  his  bayonet  into  Richardson's 
shoulder  and  pulled  the  trigger.  Richardson 
toppled  backwards,  his  shoulder  shattered. 

In  the  next  instant  Bancroft"s  gun  was 
torn  from  his  hands.  He  snatched  another 
from  a  grenadier  and  killed  him  with  his  own 
bayonet.  That  gun  went,  too;  he  plunged 
over  the  wall,  landed  beside  a  British  soldier 
and  started  to  run.  Then  he  realized  he  would 
be  shot  In  the  back,  so  he  wheeled  and  hit 
the  soldier  with  his  fist.  Bancroft  was  fol- 
lowed by  Cuffee  Whlttemore.  another  freed 
Negro.  With  a  true  American  passion  for 
souvenirs.  Whlttemore  paused  long  enough 
to  grab  up  the  splendid  sword  of  a  dead 
British  officer  before  running  on  down  the 
hill. 

Now  the  Americans  had  been  driven  out 
of  the  redoubt  and  were  backing  slowly  down 
the  reverse  slope  of  the  hill.  Joseph  Warren 
summoned  some  men  to  make  a  last  stand; 
a  volley  came  from  the  British  lines,  and 
Warren  was  hit  behind  the  ear  as  he  turned 
to  call  encouragement  to  his  troops.  He  flung 
a  hand  to  the  wound  and  fell  without  a 
sound. 

Major-General  Burgoyne  watched  the 
withdrawal: 

"The  retreat  was  no  flight;  It  was  even 
covered  with  bravery  and  military  skill." 
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Then  It  was  over.  2300  British  bad  gone 
up  the  hill;  1,054  were  killed  or  wounded. 
One-eighth  of  all  British  officers  to  be  killed 
In  the  entire  Revolutionary  War  had  fallen 
that  day.  The  Americans  had  lost  around  500 
killed,  wounded  and  missing. 

Sir  William  Howe  had  won  an  utterly  use- 
less jjenlnsula,  but  His  Majesty's  forces  In 
America  had  lost  forevermore  the  daring  and 
brilliance,  the  dash  and  skill,  that  had 
marked  Sir  William's  career  up  until  that 
day.  "There  was  a  moment  I  never  felt  be- 
fore," he  was  to  say,  reflecting  on  those  hor- 
rible moments  when  his  troops  had  been 
slaughtered  in  one  of  the  most  costly,  bloody 
frontal  attacks  in  the  entire  history  of  war- 
fare. Howe  was  to  receive  much  of  the  blame 
for  failure  to  win  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  his  brother  officers  would  point  to  his 
experience  that  hot  June  day  as  the  one 
factor  that  was  to  make  him  slow,  hesitant 
and  overly  cautious,  letting  the  Colonial 
troops  escape  him  again  and  again. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  in  Philadelphia,  had 
spent  the  last  ten  years  working  harder  for 
peace  than  any  other  man  on  both  sides  of 
the  ocean.  He  picked  up  his  pen  and  wrrote 
to  an  old  friend  in  London : 

Mr.  Strahan:  You  are  a  member  of  Par- 
liament and  one  of  that  Majority  which  has 
doomed  my  country  to  destruction.  You  have 
begun  to  burn  our  towns  and  murder  our 
People.  Look  upon  your  Hands  1  They  are 
stained  with  the  Blood  of  your  Relations! 
You  and  I  were  long  Friends.  You  are  now 
my  Enemy. 

"And  I  am. 
"Yours, 

"B.  Frankun." 


CONGRESSMAN  DURWARD  G.  HALL 
REPORTS  ON  THE  90TH  CONGRESS 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OP    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  7.  1968 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  my  end-of -session  report  on  the 
90th  Congress  which  I  send  to  my  con- 
stituents: 

End-of-Session  Report 

The  90th  Congress  Is  now  history  and  there 
will  be  many  interpretations  of  Its  delibera- 
tions and  actions.  In  this  "end  of  session" 
report.  I'll  try  to  identify  a  few  of  the  prob- 
lems it  dealt  with,  some  of  which  were  solved, 
some  of  which  were  only  compounded,  and 
others  which  were   not  faced  at  all. 

Under  our  system  of  government,  the  Ma- 
jority Party  controls  the  legislative  machin- 
ery which  Includes  the  scheduling  and  con- 
sideration of  all  bills.  There  were  247  Dem- 
ocrats and  187  Republicans  in  the  House; 
63  Democrats  and  37  Republicans  In  the 
Senate. 

Although  the  computers  are  still  tabulat- 
ing the  results,  it  appears  the  total  amount 
of  money  appropriated  by  the  Congress  will 
exceed  one  hundred  and  thirty  billion  dollars. 
The  "planned"  deficit  (the  difference  between 
expenditures  and  revenues)  may  run  in  ex- 
cess of  six  billion  dollars. 

Obviously,  any  state,  any  city  or  county, 
any  local  school  board,  or  even  your  own 
family,  which  so  profoundly  overspent  Its 
revenues  would  be  In  serious  trouble.  The 
nation's  financial  troubles  are  reflected  by  a 
4'/2  percent  Increase  In  the  cost  of  living  In 
a  one  year  period,  the  highest  Interest  rates 
since  the  Civil  War,  and  a  continuing  drain 
on  our  gold  supply,  and  balance  of  pajrments. 

The  ''average"  wage  earner  is  receiving 
$13.85  a  week  more  than  he  did  In  Septem- 
ber. 1965.  But.  after  adjusting  for  the  in- 
crease In  the  cost  of  living,  and  deduction* 
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for  higher  Social  Security  taxes,  the  real  pay 
Increase  amounts  to  only  23  cents  a  week. 
Many  persons  living  on  fixed  Incomes,  es- 
pecially those  living  In  retirement  (who  saw 
fit  to  try  and  secure  their  own  futures) .  ac- 
tually have  lost  purchasing  power  in  this 
same  period. 

The  1939  dollar  Is  now  worth  less  than  41 
cents  In  real  value,  and  should  the  present 
rate  of  decline  continue,  would  be  worth  only 
a  "nickel""  in  1982.  Clearly,  inflation  Is  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  serious  domestic  prob- 
lems! 

The  Administration  sought,  and  obtained, 
a  10  percent  tax  surcharge,  to  which  the 
Congress  added  a  mandatory  six  billion  dollar 
cut  In  Federal  spending.  But,  while  no  one 
has  been  exempted  from  the  tax  hike,  the 
dike  was  broken  on  the  spending  cut  and 
numerous   exceptions   were   forced    through. 

A  year  ago,  as  the  Vietnam  war  of  gradual- 
ism continued,  the  claim  was  made  that  the 
Nation  could  afford  both  "guns  and  butter". 
The  results  have  shown  It  could  not.  and 
that  there  was  blood  In  the  butter!  Between 
1961  and  1968.  defense  spending  rose  by  65 
percent,  and  domestic  spending  rose  nearly 
90  percent! 

At  long  lost,  Congress  took  note  of  sharp- 
ly rising  crime  rates,  and  passed  the  Omni- 
bus Antl-Crlme  Act  of  1968.  Much  of  it  was  di- 
rected against  the  appointed  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Ramsey  Clark,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Justice — who  often  seems  to  be  saying  that 
"society  has  failed  the  criminal",  instead  of 
the  other  way  around.  After  the  devastating 
Washington  riots  of  last  April,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Clark,  in  response  to  a  newspaperman's 
question,  said  he  "was  looking  Into  reports" 
that  Stokely  Carmlchael  had  helped  incite  the 
riot  by  making  Inflammatory  statements.  He 
promised  action,  If  appropriate.  Today,  five 
months  afterward,  he  presumably  Is  still  "In- 
vestigating"". To  direct  queries  by  mall  he  has 
no  reply. 

The  Antl-Crlme  Bill  also  Included  pro- 
visions Intended  to  offset  several  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which  many  believe  have 
made  It  Increasingly  difficult  for  local  law 
enforcement  authorities  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities  to  maintain  law  and  order. 
These  provisions  primarily  affect  (a)  reason- 
able time  for  arraignment  of  criminal  sus- 
pects, (b)  admissibility  of  confession,  and  (c) 
admissibility  of  eye  witness  testimony.  A 
measure  tightening  up  restrictions  on  the 
mall-order  sale  of  guns  and  ammunition,  re- 
jected registration  and  licensing  on  the  basis 
that  the  criminal  would  Ignore  them  at  no 
risk.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Supreme 
Court  had  ruled  in  a  decision  earlier  this 
year  that  a  person  v.'hose  ownership  of  a  fire- 
arm was  illegal,  because  he  was  a  convicted 
felon,  could  not  be  forced  to  register  It,  be- 
cause this  would  violate  his  rights  under  the 
Fifth  Amendment  against  self-incrimination 
(one  who  joined  in  this  decision  was  Justice 
Abe  Fortas!) 

The  House  did  include  in  the  bill  a  manda- 
tory minimum  prison  sentence  for  persons 
convicted  of  committing  a  felony  with  a  fire- 
arm. 

Foreign  Aid  has  been  a  controversial  Issue 
for  at  least  15  of  the  last  20  years.  This  year, 
Congress  made  the  deepest  reductions  In  For- 
eign Aid  in  the  history  of  the  program.  In 
view  of  our  own  fiscal  situation.  I  think  the 
cuts  should  have  been  even  deeper,  especially 
since  there  Is  a  large  carryover  of  unexpended 
funds  even  if  no  new  monies  were  approved. 
No  program  Is  so  sacred  that  It  must  go  on 
forever,  and  by  now  we  surely  have  learned 
that  American  dollars  are  not  the  answer  to 
what  alls  much  of  the  world.  Our  own  citi- 
zens have  ben  asked  to  tighten  their  belts, 
while  Foreign  Aid  Administrators  proposed  to 
continue  business  as  usual.  This  time  Con- 
gress properly  said  "No."" 

One  of  the  toughest  responsibilities  fac- 
ing every  Member  of  rongre.ss  Is  the  task  of 
assigning  spending  priorities  to  the  Nation's 
needs.  The  Administration  budget  failed  to 
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lead  by  saying  "Yes"  to  every  Administra- 
tion request,  the  dollar  would  be  In  even 
greater  trouble  around  the  world,  and  at 
home.  In  assessing  those  needs  and  priorities, 
here  are  a  few  of  the  programs  I  felt  were 
deserving,  and  on  which  I  voted  "Yea": 

Vocational  education  (HR.  18366) — This 
year'x  bill  wan  truly  a  landmark  in  this  field. 
The  technological  age  in  which  we  move  will 
flounder  if  skilled  manpower  is  not  available 
to  sustain  it.  Our  technological  advance.^ 
and  the  increased  number  of  skilled  fields 
profit  us  little,  if  we  continue  to  lose  young 
people  to  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  The 
fiscal  level  for  this  measure,  which  is  pri- 
marily aimed  at  young  people  without  skills, 
WHS  set  at  fire  hundred  and  sixty  five  million 
dollars.  This  program  has  proven  itself  in 
Southwest  Missouri,  and  I  testified  in  its 
behalf. 

Higher  Education  Act  (HR  15061)— The 
bill  approved  this  year  marks  the  10th  An- 
niversiry  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  and  is  intended  to  help  our  colleges  and 
universities  cope  with  mounting  student  en- 
rollments through  a  program  of  matching 
funds  and  loans  for  construction  of  acadeinw 
facilities.  It  will  also  enable  more  qualified 
studentt  .to  continue  their  higher  education 
even  though  they  have  limited  financial  re- 
sources of  their  own.  One  important  amend- 
ment would  deny  Federal  assistance  to  any 
student  who  is  found  guilty  of  participating 
in  riots  or  other  forms  of  violence  on  the 
campus. 

Removal  of  admission  fees  at  Federal  res- 
ervoirs—  We  were  successful  in  attaching  an 
amendment  to  the  Public  Works  Bill  (S- 
3710)  which  will  almost  certainly  have  the 
effect  of  removing  admission  fees  at  our  Fed- 
eral reservoirs  in  1970.  Although  I  argued 
that  the  fees  should  be  taken  off  now,  1  feel 
this  was  a  moral  victory  in  view  of  the  Art- 
ministration's  opposition  to  any  action  re- 
rnoving  the  fees. 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
(HR.  15045)— Proper  Zy  administered  this 
measure  can  utilise  the  training  resources  of 
private  enterprise  to  provide  meaningful 
training  for  <obs  that  are  waiting  to  be  filled. 
In  the  past,  a  major  problem  has  been  dupli- 
cation and  waste  with  fifteen  major  Fed- 
erally supported  manpower  programs  admin- 
istered by  fixe  different  agencies. 

Some  of  the  other  measures  I  supported 
Included  bills  dettling  with  Meat  and  Poultry 
Inspection.  School  Lunch  program.  Library 
Services  Act.  Military  Pay  increase.  Railroad 
retirement  insurance  and  beneilts  act.  Nar- 
cotics control  bill.  Veterans  pensions,  the 
Olde-  Americans  Act.  and  Narcotics  Control 
Hearings  were  held  in  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  on  my  cropland  and  water 
restoration  bill,  but  Agriculture  Secretarj- 
Freeman  did  not  submit  a  report  on  the 
measure,  and  the  Committee  merely  pro- 
posed a  one  year  extension  of  the  present 
farm  program.  With  farm  prices  falling  and 
farm  costs  continuing  to  spiral  upward  there 
Is  certain  to  be  renewed  demand  in  the  91st 
Congress  to  develop  a  new  approach  to  the 
problems  of  the  farm  economy. 

Hearings  were  held  In  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  on  my  bill  to  reform 
Federal  land  acquisition  policy.  I  believe  a 
clear  record  has  been  ma.ia  .  f  the  need  to 
provide  fairer  and  more  equitable  methods 
of  acquiring  property  under  threat  of  con- 
demnation, and  I  look  forward  to  new  legis- 
lation being  adopted  in  the  next  Congress. 
Remarks  by  Members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  showed  clear  support  for  this 
much — needed   reform. 

I  have  touched  on  only  a  few  of  the  Is- 
sues that  were  before  the  90th  Congress. 
There  were  many  others  dealing  with  the 
whole  range  of  problems  before  the  Nation 
and  Indeed  the  world.  Much  unfinished  busi- 
ness remains  for  the  new  Congress  and  the 
new  Administration  that  will  pick  up  the 
reigns  of  leadership  next  January. 
It  has  been  a  rare  opportunity  for  me  to 
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do  this,  and  if  Congress  had  followed  that 
serve  you.  by  trying  to  fulfill  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  office  I  am  privileged 
to  occupy.  As  nearly  as  I  can  determine, 
about  15,000  citizens  in  our  District  com- 
municated with  this  office  on  legislative  is- 
sues during  the  past  year,  a  sure  sign  that 
our  people  are  vitally  Interested  In  the  af- 
fairs of  their  government.  I  have  faith  In 
their  Informed  Judgment!  Almost  that  same 
number  had  occasion  to  write  me  on  per- 
sonal problems  that  Involved  some  function 
of  the  Federal  government.  In  doing  my  best 
to  render  service.  I'm  grateful  to  the  mem- 
bers of  my  staff  who  have  worked  tirelessly 
to  help  me  help  you! 

DuRWARD  G.  Hall. 
Member  of  Congress. 
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RESULTS  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7.  1968 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  July  I  sent  out  some  130,000  copies 


of  a  questionnaire  to  the  people  of  the 
35th  Congressional  District  of  New  Yorlc. 
which  I  represent.  Some  15,000  replies 
have  been  received  thus  far,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  standard  practice  I 
would  like  to  incorporate  the  results  in 
the  Record. 

The  questions  and  a  tabulation  of  the 
answers  follow: 

1.  Which  course  do  you  favor  for  VletnRmv 

Percent 

(a)  Escalate  the  fighting  to  seek  a  mili- 

tary victory. 21  0 

(b)  Seek    a    negotiated    settlement    at 

Paris,  but  defer  further  US  de- 
escalation  until  North  Vietnam 
also    deescalates 4^  .^s 

(c)  End  our  operations  and  withdraw 

even  though  North  Vietnam  .re- 
fuses to  agree  to  any  honorable 
peace  terms i6.7 

(d)  Other i6  4 

Undecided 3  4 

2.  On  gun   controls  which  do  you  favnr? 

(a)  No  additional  legislation 33  0 

(b)  Extend  present  mall-order  ban  to 

rifles  and  shotguns 30  2 

(c)  Alternative  (b)  plus  registration  of 

all   firearms 30  7 

Undecided    52 


[In  parcentl 


Too  mucA    Too  little    About  enough    Underidtd 


3.  How  well  do  you  think  Congress  has  spent  money  lor: 

Defense 

Sp»ee '.'.'..'.'. 

AgricultursI  supports 

Fnreign  aid ]] 

Education "" 

Housint; ,.[[]l[l 

Antipoverty '.'.'.V.'.'.'.'.'...     ' 

Medical  care 


33.5 
4«.  1 
45.6 
75.9 
16.6 
?7.3 
37.5 
36.2 


13.0 
13.1 
15.8 
4.9 
36.7 
31.4 
30.8 
19.3 


42.9 
30.4 
27.0 
13.7 
39.1 
30.7 
23.0 
36.0 


10,6 
8.1 

11.6 
5  5 
7.6 

10.6 
8.7 


Ye» 


No 


Undecided 


Do  you  favor: 

4.  Withdrawing  U.S.  troops  irom  E'jrope  unless  other  NATO  countries  carry  more  of 

the  common  load?  

5.  Ending  Government  aid  to  students  participating  in  campus  rioting  or  disorders 

6.  Stifter  limits  on  cigarette  advertising' 

7.  Making  the  Post  Office  a  nonprofit,  semipublic  corporation?.^^!!!!'        

8.  Banning  sale  ot  imitation  milk  in  packages  resembling  milk? 

9.  Giung  18-vear-olds  t.he  right  to  vote? .!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!' 

10.  Guaranteed  annual  income  whether  people  work  or  not?. 

11.  Legislation  stren.^thening  right  ol  larmers  and  farm  organJzaUons  to  barnin  for 

improved  prices?..  

12.  Generally,  the  present  operation  of  the  draft?  .!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!. 


69.3 
88.0 
61.9 
59.4 
65.1 
47.0 
7.1 

66.2 
46.8 


22.2 
9.8 
26.8 
22.2 
23.7 
47.5 
87.5 

19.0 
41.2 


8.5 
2.2 
11.3 
18.4 
11.2 
5.5 
5.1 

14.8 

12.0 


Summarizing  the  figures  above,  the 
people  of  our  district  would  appear  to  op- 
pose unilateral  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam by  a  margin  of  better  than  3  to  1, 
and  reeistration  and  licensiner  of  ijuns  by 
better  than  2  to  1.  Too  much  money,  they 
feel,  is  bein?;  <  pent  for  space,  agricultural 
suppoit.s,  foreign  aid,  and  antipoverty, 
especially  foreign  aid.  Spending  for  de- 
fense, education,  and  housing  is  about 
right.  Medical  care  is  virtually  a  stand- 
off between  too  much  and  just  enough, 
and  the  same  was  true  for  tiie  18-year- 
old  vote. 

Those  who  replied  in  favor  of  with- 
drawing troops  from  NATO  unless  our 
partners  provide  more  help  were  better 
than  3  to  1.  although  a  large  share  of 
these  replies  came  in  before  the  Czech 
invasion:  thfy  favor  withdrawing  aid 
from  rioting  students  by  a  margin  of  9  to 
1 :  stricter  limits  on  cigarette  advert'sing. 
a  pri\ate  postal  corporation,  restrictions 
on  imitation  milk,  and  provisions  for 
farmers  to  work  together  for  higher 
prices  by  margins  of  better  than  2  to  1. 
The  draft  ekes  out  approval  by  a  narrow 
margin,  and  a  guaranteed  annual  income 
loses  by  better  than  12  to  1. 


MILESTONES    IN    THE    LIFE    OP 
BISHOP  CHARLES  P.  GRECO 


HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

OF    LOnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  7,  1968 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year. 
1968.  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
ordination  to  the  priesthood  of  His  Ex- 
cellency, the  Most  Reverend  Charles  P. 
Greco,  bishop  of  the  Catholic  diocese  of 
Alexandria,  La. 

Bishop  Greco  has  been  my  close  per- 
sonal friend  for  many  years.  In  fact,  dur- 
ing my  tenure  of  ofiBce.  I  have  assisted 
His  Excellency  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
One  time  that  I  clearly  recall  was  when 
His  Excellency  was  interested  in  obtain- 
ing the  admission  of  an  Order  of  Euro- 
pear  nuns  to  teach  in  the  Catholic 
schools  in  his  diocese  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Act.  I  was  able  to  obtain  the  ad- 
mission of  these  nuns  under  that  section 
of  the  act  which  provides  for  the  admis- 
sion of  foreign  nationals  who  possess  spe- 
cial skills.  Of  course,  everyone  is  aware  of 
the   outstanding    teaching   ability    that 
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nuns  possess  so  the  special  skill  require- 
ments are  more  than  satisfied. 

I  am,  therefore,  very  pleased,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  extend  to  Bishop  Greco  my 
best  wishes  and  kindest  regards  on  this 
most  momentous  occasion  in  his  fruitful 
life. 

As  part  of  my  extension  of  remarks, 
I  am  including  some  of  the  milestones  in 
the  life  of  Bishop  Greco: 

Milestones  in  the  Life  o»  Bishop 

Charles  P.  Greco 

Born  In  Rodney.  Miss.,  October  29,  1894. 

Twice    met    St.    Prances    Cabrlnl    in    New 

Orleans,  and  received  her  promise  of  prayers 

in  1904  and  1905. 

Grade  and  high  school — Jesuit  College  in 
New  Orleans  and  St.  Joseph's  Preparatory 
Seminary.  St.  Benedict,  La.,  1905-191.T. 

Major  seminary — University  of  Louvaln, 
Belgium.  1913:  University  of  Pribourg. 
Switzerland.  1914.  Remained  here  durinp  war 
\ears. 

Ordination — Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
;it  New  Orleans  by  Archblshlp  Shaw,  July  25, 
1918. 

Assistant  pastor— St.  Mary's  Church.  New 
Orleans,  La.;  St.  Francis  de  Sales'  Church, 
Houma,  La.,   1918  to  1923. 

Vice  Chancellor  and  Chancellor— Arch- 
diocese of  New  Orleans,  1923  to  1926. 

!3efender  of  marriage  bond  and  presiding 
nidge— Matrimonial  Court,  Archdiocese  of 
New  Orleans,   1926  to   1945. 

Administrator     and     pastor — St.     Maurice 
Cluirch.  New  Orleans,   1926  to   1945. 
Archdlocesan  counsuUor — Appointed  1935. 
Domestic    prelate — Named    by    Pope   Plus 
XI.  1937. 
Silver  Jubilee — of  Ordination,  1943. 
Col\imnlst    and    editor-ln-chlef — Catholic 
Action  of  the  South.  1933-1945. 

Presiding  judge  of  Pontifical  Tribunal — 
inve.stlgatlon  miracle  used  in  Beatification 
of  Mother  Seton. 

Pastor — Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Church,  New 
Orleans,  April,  1945. 

Vicar  General — Archdiocese  of  New  Orleans, 
June.  1945. 

Bishop — Appointed  Bishop  of  Alexandria 
Vy  Pope  Plus  XII.  Jan.  15,  1946. 

Consecrated  Bishop — St.  Louis  Cathedral, 
.New  Orleans,  February  25,  1946. 

Installed — Bishop  of  Alexandria  by  Arch- 
bishop Rummel  in  St.  Francis  Xavler  Ca- 
thedral, March  19.  1946. 

Regional  CCD— U.S.  Bishops'  Committee  of 
CCD.  November.  1948. 

State  chaplain — Knights  of  Columbus  of 
Louisiana  since  July.   1954. 

Chairman — Bishops'  Committee  CCD  since 
November.  1959. 
*       Dedication    sermon — National    Shrine    of 
Immaculate   Conception,    Washington.   D.C., 
December  20,  1959. 

Supreme  chaplain — Knights  of  Columbus, 
United  States.  Canada,  Mexico,  Philippine 
Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  etc.,  since  January  14, 
1961. 

Ecumenical  Council — Consultor,  January 
23.  1961.  Bishop  Greco  was  named  to  one  of 
the  Council's  10  Commissions,  December 
1961,  and  helped  prepare  the  Constitution  of 
the  Ufe  and  Ministry  of  the  Clergy,  and  other 
Constitutions.  He  was  also  on  one  of  the  pre- 
Councll  Commissions  which  helped  to  pre- 
pare material  before  the  actual  opening  of 
the  Council.  He  did  not  miss  a  single  meet- 
ing during  any  of  the  sessions  throughout 
the  entire  Council,  nor  any  of  the  votes  taken. 
Established  St.  Mary's  School  for  Retarded 
Children,  In  Clarks,  La.,  September  15,  1954, 
and  Holy  Angels  School  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren in  Shreveport,  March  1966.  A  third 
school  will  be  established  as  soon  as  Federal 
funds  are  available  through  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Act. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Radio  fireside  chat — on  KALB  weekly  un- 
interrupted since  1947. 
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STEEL    IMPORTS     MUST    BE     CUR- 
TAILED 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  7.  1968 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  .several 
occasions  I  have  mentioned  to  our  mem- 
bership the  major  thieat  of  crippling  the 
operation  of  our  largest  American  in- 
dustry— steel  production. 

Employment  in  our  steelmills  support 
a  great  segment  of  our  American  families. 
This  annual  increase  of  foreign  steel 
importation  into  our  country  is  rapidly 
jeopardizing  our  Nation's  economy. 
Something  must  be  done,  and  imme- 
diately, to  greatly  curtail  this  threat  to 
employment  and  the  buying  power  of  the 
employees  of  this  ma.ior  industry.  If 
our  Government  continues  to  allow  this 
condition  to  proceed  it  will  greatly  con- 
tribute to  another  depression  through- 
out the  land. 

Under  imanimous  consent  I  include  in 
my  remarks  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr. 
John  P.  Roche,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Iron  &  Steel  Institute. 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute, 

New  York,  N.Y..  October  4.  1968. 
Hon.  Ray  J.  Madden, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Madden  :  In  the  first  eight  months 
of  1968,  approximately  11.8  million  tons  of 
imported  steel  mill  products  entered  the 
United  States,  an  increase  of  64.4%  over  the 
comparable  period  in  1967.  Instead  of  taper- 
ing off  after  the  settlement  between  the  steel 
companies  and  the  steel  worke/s  union,  im- 
ports rose  to  a  new  high  In  August  when 
they  accounted  for  nearly  one-third  of  all 
steel  delivered  In  the  United  States. 

In  the  period  1963-1968,  capital  expendi- 
tures of  the  American  steel  Industry  will  have 
totalled  approximately  $11  billion,  eontinued 
massive  capital  commitments  in  latest  tech- 
nology, plant  and  equipment  have  helped  the 
industry  to  maintain  its  lead  in  the  use  of 
less  man-hours  per  ton  of  steel  produced 
than  any  other  major  steel  producing  country 
in  the  world.  Technological  advances  in  steel 
making  now  available,  however,  have  not  en- 
abled the  domestic  steel  Industry  to  reduce 
man-hours  per  ton  sufficiently  to  match  for- 
eign steel  price  advantages.  These  advantages 
stem  directly  from  lower  hourly  employment 
costs,  which  for  European  steel  producers  are 
less  than  one-half  those  in  the  U.S.  and  for 
Japanese  producers,  about  one-fourth  our 
comparable  costs. 

Thus,  steel  imports  continue  to  Increase, 
threatening  not  only  the  economic  viability 
of  the  steel  Industry,  but  at  a  rate  which  will 
produce  a  steel  trade  deficit  In  1968  of  at  least 
$1.4  billion,  causing  deep  concern  over  the 
impact  on  our  balance  of  payments,  and  on 
our  national  security. 

We  hope  that  you  and  other  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  will 
note  the  unprecedented  Increase  of  Imported 
steel  in  U.S.  markets,  and  take  action  before 
the  steel  Industry  Is  irreparably  damaged. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Roche. 

President. 


REVIEW  OF  ACTIVITIES 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  represent- 
ing the  people  of  San  Bernardino  County 
in  the  90th  Congress  has  been  a  reward- 
ing and  challenging  experience.  The  job 
has  been  made  easier  by  a  dedicated  staff 
of  assistants  who  man  my  offices  in  San 
Bernardino  County  and  in  Washington. 
With  their  help,  I  have  answered  over 
75,000  constituent  letters  and  dealt  with 
the  pressing  problems  of  countless  citi- 
zens who  in  one  way  or  another  needed 
the  ijersonal  attention  of  their  Congress- 
man. 

I  owe  many  thanks  to  my  colleagues, 
both  Republican  and  Democrat,  who 
have  worked  with  me  in  the  House  and 
to  the  county  board  of  supervisors  and 
the  city  officials  in  San  Bernardino 
County.  It  has  been  a  paiticular  pleasure 
to  sei-ve  on  the  Science  and  Ai.tronautics 
Committee  under  George  Miller,  Demo- 
crat, of  California,  the  chairman,  and 
James  Pulton,  Republican,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  committee. 

1  liave  been  especially  gratified  by  the 
recognition  my  congressional  colleagues 
have  shown  on  the  importance  of  San 
Bernardino  County's  military  installa- 
tions. As  a  result,  all  of  the  Air  Force, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Army  installations 
have  grown.  The  additions  are  new,  per- 
manent installations  that  are  vital  to  the 
defense  of  our  Nation. 

To  keep  better  informed  about  the 
problems  facing  the  people  of  the  33d 
District,  I  have  visited  my  district  over 
50  times  in  the  past  2  years  to  meet  and 
talk  with  individual  citizens.  I  believe 
these  visits  are  an  important  and  vital 
method  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
ever-changing  problems  of  San  Bernar- 
dino County.  I  have  tried  to  inform  the 
people  through  newsletters,  news  re- 
leases, weekly  columns  in  the  news- 
papers, and  radio  messages.  In  turn.  I 
have  solicited  their  advice  and  ideas  by 
the  use  of  questionnaires. 

A  Congressman's  duties  are  many;  his 
committee  work,  assistance  to  his  dis- 
trict, the  introduction  of  legislation,  vot- 
ing and  speaking  out  in  behalf  of  his 
constituents  upon  the  vital  issues  that 
face  our  Nation  are  rewarding  indeed.  I 
would  like  to  review  with  you  some  of 
these  activities. 

SCIENCE    AND    ASTRONAUTICS    COMMrFTEE 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  success  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  and  the  future  of  our 
civilization  may  well  depend  upon  the 
ability  of  the  scientific  community  in 
these  United  States  to  solve  social  and 
technological  problems.  And,  if  we  are 
to  avoid  world  war  HI,  it  is  certain  that 
our  scientific  achievements  in  the  mili- 
tary and  space  fields  must  remain  su- 
perior to  any  nation  that  might  threaten 
our  way  of  life. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  I  have  repeat- 
edly warned  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress and  my  countrymen  of  the  grave 
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challenges  we  face  that  are  of  a  scien- 
tific nature  such  as  rocket  power.  Illus- 
trative of  my  "call  for  action"  are  the 
following  brief  excerpts  taken  from  the 
Congressional  Recoro: 
NKRVA.  OR  Another  "Pkarl  Harbor"  in 
Spacv 

Mr  Sp«aker,  It  appears  that  some  reflec- 
tion upon  the  hard  lessons  of  recent  history 
In  the  exploration  of  Space  Is  In  order.  I  need 
not  remind  this  House  of  what  happened 
to  this  Nation  on  October  4.  1857.  It  was 
embarrassed  before  the  World  as  it  had  never 
been  before  This  was  the  Nation,  the 
acknowledged  leader  In  technology,  that  was 
going  to  place  a  spacecraft  In  orbit  as  part 
of  the  program  of  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year.  We  dismissed  as  nonsense  the 
Russian  statement  that  they,  too,  would 
launch  a  spacecraft  Into  orbit  before  we 
could  We  were  not  only  deeply  embarrassed 
by  Sputnik  I,  but  were  also  deeply  shocked 
by  the  Soviet  capability    .  . 

Now  we  are  considering  the  NERVA.  the 
nuclear  rocket  research  and  development 
program.  Now  we  are  deciding  irrevocably 
whether  we  are  going  to  be  caught  short 
Kgain — tne  world  is  watching  us.  Where  will 
we  be  10  or  15  years  from  now?  This  la  not 
Just  a  matter  of  ego  in  the  scientific  com- 
munity— It  nas  to  do  with  the  dlsUnct  possi- 
bility that  the  Russians  will — with  Nuclear 
propulsion  capability  In  space — be  able  to 
blackmail  us  from  a  military  standpoint. 
Now  we  are  deciding  whether  we  are  going 
to  concede  to  the  Soviet  Union  another  tre- 
mendous advantage  In  space  over  the  United 
States,  one  which  we  will  probably  not  be 
able  to  offset.  .  .  . 

The  Membera  of  the  House  have  to  make 
up  their  minds  today.  We  are  either  going  to 
support,  a  program.  Indispensable  to  our 
future  In  space,  or  we  are  going  to  cut  It  to 
the  point  of  shameful  Impotence.   .  .  . 

I  would  like  to  use  this  opportunity  to 
again  urge  this  body  to  consider  seriously 
the  tremendous  need  this  country  has  for  a 
nuclear  reactor  built  for  a  space  rocket. 

This  Congress  has  treated  this  Idea  a  little 
bit  as  It  treated  the  concept  of  the  Polaris 
submarine  S':>me  years  ago  when  It  was  first 
suggested  I  hope  that  our  negligence  will 
not  lead  us  Into  a  second-place  p>oeltlon  with 
any  other  country  In  the  world,  because 
this  could  lead  to  disaster. 

SAN     BERNARDINO    COtTNTT     SHARES    "SCIKN  rlFlC 
INgUIRT"    RXSPONSIBILJTT 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  note  that  in  our 
own  San  Bernardino  County  of  Califor- 
nia, more  than  $35  million  were 
spent  this  past  year  on  a  vsulety  of 
scientific  investigations  and  projects — 
both  classified  and  unclassified — de- 
signed to  keep  our  Nation  strong  in  the 
face  of  our  enemy.  These  "special"  ac- 
tivities are  under  the  purview  and  budg- 
et of  my  comanittee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics. 

It  is  with  equal  pride  that  I  salute  the 
Ooldstone  Deepspace  Tracking  Station, 
located  In  the  northwest  corner  of  San 
Bernardino  County  in  the  Mojave  Des- 
ert, because  it  is  by  far  the  world's  most 
successful  station  of  its  kind  and  is  vital 
to  the  United  States  in  many  sophisti- 
cated projects. 

OTHER     MAJOR    .\CTIVrnXS 

Mr.  Speaker,  San  Bernardino  County 
Is  the  largest  in  our  Nation,  with  over 
25,000  square  miles  In  the  area.  Problems 
of  city  growth,  agriculture,  mining,  In- 
dian reservations,  recreation  areas,  un- 
employment and  industrial  growth  face 
the  people  of  my  district.  Working  to- 
gether with  local  ofBclals  and  individ- 
ual citizens,  we  have  endeavored  to  meet 
these  challenges. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

COLORADO   RTVER    BASIN    PROJECTS 

Following  are  brief  excerpts  as  taken 
from  the  Congressional  Record: 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  adoption  of  S.  20, 
which  calls  for  a  comprehensive  review  of 
national  water  resources  problems  and  pro- 
grams and  the  Colorado  River  Ba«ln  Project 
Act.  whose  object  Is  to  provide  a  program 
for  the  further  comprehensive  development 
of  the  water  resources  df  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  and  for  the  provision  of  additional  and 
adequate  water  supplies  for  use  In  the  upper 
as  well  as  the  lower  Colorado  River  Basin, 
we  have  set  the  stage  for  solving  one  of  the 
nation's  vital  and  critical  problems — the 
problem  of  water,  which  Is  as  Important  as 
life  Itself 

This  legislation  will  also  serve  the  purposes 
of  regulating  the  flow  of  the  Colorado  River: 
provide  for  the  storage  and  delivery  of  the 
water  of  the  Colorado  River:  provide  for 
reclamation  of  lands,  including  supplemental 
water  supplies,  and  for  municipal.  Industrial 
and  other  beneficial  purposes:  improve  water 
quality:  provide  for  basic  public  outdoor  rec- 
reation facilities:  Improve  conditions  for  fish 
and  wildlife  and  the  generation  and  sale  of 
electric  power  as  an  Incident  of  the  foregoing 
purposes 

We  will  have  also  established  as  a  p)oUcy 
of  the  Congress  that  we  shall  continue  to 
develop,  after  consolidation  with  the  affected 
states  and  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  a 
regional  water  plan  which  will  serve  as  a 
frame  work  under  which  projects  In  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  may  be  coordinated  ana 
constructed  with  proper  timing  to  the  end 
that  an  adequate  supply  of  water  may  be 
made  available  to  all  our  people. 

We  will  have  clearly  Indicated  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  that  he  not  only  has 
the  authority,  but  the  responsibility  for  plan- 
ning the  best  possible  use  of  this  nation's 
water  resources  west  of  the  Continental  Di- 
vide for  meeting  the  future  water  needs  of 
our  western  states  .  .  ." 

When  the  water  needs  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  and  the  time  schedule  have  been 
established,  all  possible  sources  of  water 
must  be  considered  Including  water  con- 
servation, salvage,  weather  modification,  de- 
sallnlzatlon,  antl-evaporatlon  measures  and 
Importation  of  water  from  areas  of  surplus. 

MINING  SEMINAR 

To  assist  the  individual  mine  owner 
and  to  stimulate  the  increase  in  mining 
activity  In  San  Bernardino  County,  I 
Joined  with  the  city  of  Barstow  and 
members  of  county  government  in  spon- 
soring an  annual  minins  seminar  each 
October.  The  objective  of  the  Western 
States  Mining  Seminar  is  to  promote  the 
mining  industry  in  the  western  United 
States  by  illuminating  the  capabilities  of 
governmental  agencies,  the  academic 
commimity,  related  professions  and  in- 
dustries toward  the  development  of  min- 
ing. 

The  first  seminar  was  attended  by  over 
a     thousand     interested     miners    from 
throughout  the  Southwest. 
INOLAN  ArrAUta 

Working  with  the  Port  Mojave  Tribe 
and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  agree- 
ment has  been  made  to  allow  the  tribe 
to  negotiate  99  year  leases  to  develop 
their  land  instead  of  the  original  shorter 
term  leases  which  caused  many  devel- 
opers to  shy  away  from  Indian  land. 

With  the  aid  of  private  citizens,  the 
County  Health  Department  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  we  were  able  to 
provide  good  drinking  water  to  the  San 
Manuel  Reservation  after  years  of 
neglect. 

Successful  completion  of  the  struggle 
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to  reorganize  the  Chemehuevl  Tribe  and 
final  recognition  by  the  Indian  Bureau 
appears  to  be  at  hand. 

ONTARIO    INTERNATIONAL    AIRPORT 

The  final  approval  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  designate  Ontario  In- 
ternational Airport  as  a  cotermlnal  with 
Los  Angeles  International  Airport  will 
provide  not  only  better  airline  service 
to  our  county,  but  should  speed  indus- 
trial growth,  which  means  more  jobs  for 
our  citizens. 

JOB    TRAINING    AND    UNEMPLOYMENT 

During  the  last  2  years,  new  federally 
aassisted  job  training  programs  for  the 
hard-core  unemployed  have  been  started 
at  our  junior  colleges.  Also,  training  pro- 
grams are  being  undertaken  by  private 
Industry  with  Federal  help.  These  pro- 
grams and  the  many  new  businesses 
coming  to  our  county  have  reduced  un- 
employment to  a  10-year  low. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  is  plagued 
with  attack  from  without  and  within. 
Crime  and  lawlessness  are  keeping  us 
from  solving  problems  at  home.  At  the 
same  time,  Communist  aggression  at- 
tacks us  abroad. 

AMERICA'S    NO.    1    PROBLEM — CRIME 

The  people  of  my  home  district  have 
indicated  they  consider  crime  the  major 
problem  facing  our  Nation  today.  In  dis- 
cussing this  with  my  congressional  col- 
leagues. I  find  the  reaction  is  the  same 
virtually  everywhere  in  our  countrj-. 

California,  and  counties  such  as  my 
own  San  Bernardino  County,  have  ade- 
quate anticrime  laws  and  well-trained 
and  dedicated  law  enforcement  officals. 
Unfortunately,  in  many  cases,  they  are 
hamstrung  by  those  who  seek  to  protect 
the  criminal  from  society's  justice. 

The  FBI  reports  crime  is  increasing 
nine  times  as  fast  as  our  population. 
Each  of  us  should  ask:  "Can  we  afford 
to  ignore  this?  Can  we  sit  by  as  the 
American  dream  is  beaten,  murdered, 
and  twisted  into  a  hideous  nightmare.'" 

It  is  not  very  pleasant  to  think  about. 
But  unless  we  start  thinking  and  coming 
up  with  sound,  workable  solutions,  our 
children  will  bear  the  full  weight  of  our 
irresponsibility. 

They  may  well  ask  of  us  in  the  years 
ahead.  "Where  were  you  when  our  coun- 
try cried  out  for  leadership?  What  was 
more  Important  than  the  future  of 
America?" 

What  is  needed  most  in  the  fight 
against  crime  is  leadership — an  example 
which  stands  up  to  this  menace  and 
openly,  forcefully  speaks  out  against  it. 

Facing  this  problem  is  half  the  answer 
to  defeating  it.  Burying  our  heads  in  the 
sand  and  trying  to  ignore  it  is  half  the 
way  toward  surrendering  to  it. 

The  two  words,  "law"  and  "Justice" 
have  been  linked  together  ever  since  men 
first  dreamed  of  freedom.  Destroy  one 
and  the  other  becomes  meaningless. 
There  can  be  no  law  without  justice  and 
no  justice  without  law. 

I,  for  one,  pledge  myself  to  stand  for 
law  and  justice.  And,  I  firmly  believe 
that  what  America  needs  today,  more 
than  ever  before,  is  leadership  committed 
to  law  and  Justice. 

RELATIONS    WITH    COMMUNIST    COUNTRIES 

As  I  said  last  August,  until  the  Com- 
munists demonstrate  that  they  are  will- 
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Ing  to  sit  down  and  discuss  an  end  to 
the  arms  race,  it  is  imperative  to  the 
security  of  our  Nation  that  we  maintain 
a  strong  defense  posture. 

If  any  doubt  that  communism  pur- 
sues its  ungodly  goals  through  aggres- 
sion, let  them  but  look  to  what  took 
place  in  Czechoslovakia  recently.  Let 
them  remember  that  a  small  candle  of 
freedom  started  to  glow  and  was  crushed 
quickly  under  the  treads  of  Soviet  tanks. 
I  term  "shocking"  the  failure  of  the 
E>epartment  of  Defense  to  show  any  con- 
cern over  the  growing  nuclear  submarine 
threat  of  Soviet  Russia.  Communities 
located  near  coastal  waters,  such  as  my 
own  San  Bernardino  County,  could  be 
devastated  by  a  single  nuclear  submarine 
attack.  The  loss  of  lives  by  such  an  at- 
tack would  run  into  millions. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Russian  sub- 
marine threat  is  but  one  area  in  which 
we  must  strive  to  keep  ahead  or  at  the 
very  least,  abreast  of  a  potential  enemy. 
As  I  related  last  July,  by  the  time  the 
new  American  President  takes  office,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  have  a  ballistic  missile 
force  equal  to  our  own. 

Not  only  has  the  Soviet  Union  come 
near  matching  American's  nuclear  strik- 
ing power.  It  has  also  forged  ahead  in  the 
field  of  ballistic  missile  defense. 

In  this  time  of  explosive  technological 
change,  our  efforts  to  modernize  and 
balance  our  defensive  and  offensive  forces 
cannot  slacken  without  gravely  impair- 
ing world  stability  and  the  prospects  for 
genuine  peace. 

When  the  Russians  backed  down  dur- 
ing the  Cuban  crisis,  they  did  so  because 
we  had  the  backing  of  an  overwhelming 
force. 

If  such  a  nuclear  showdown  were  to 
occur  today,  I  wonder  who  would  be 
forced  to  back  down  and  I  wonder  if 
bargaining  from  a  weakened  position 
might  not  lead  to  a  nuclear  holocaust. 
America  is  entering  a  period  of  un- 
precedented peril — we  must  act  now. 

federal   loans,  grants   and  CONTRACTS  IN  THE 
3  3D     DISTRICT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  San  Ber- 
nardino County,  Calif.,  are  among  the 
Nation's  major  contributors  to  the  finan- 
cial foundation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  business  and  personal 
taxes.  Therefore,  I  believe  they  are  en- 
titled to  know  the  amount  of  tax  moneys 
expended  in  the  33d  Congressional  Dis- 
trict by  the  Federal  Government. 

Set  forth  below  Is  a  partial  list  of  Fed- 
eral loans,  grants,  awards,  and  contracts 
approved  for  San  Bernardino  County 
during  the  90th  Congress.  The  listing  is 
not  complete  as  certain  figures  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968-69  are  not  yet  available. 

Some  items  are  on  a  regional  basis  and 
therefore  benefit  areas  in  addition  to  San 
Bernardino  Coimty.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  amounts  qfyded  are  subject  to 
amendment  by  vanous  Government 
agencies. 

Not  included  are  Government  con- 
tracts to  individuals  for  projects  done  In 
and  around  the  county,  nor  payments  to 
individuals  under  such  programs  as  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  Social  Security 
Administration,  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
Small  Business  Administration. 
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The  list  referred  to  is  as  follows  and  in- 
cludes in  addition  to  Government  con- 
tracts, educational  and  training  pro- 
grams, aid  to  municipalities,  flood  con- 
trol projects,  and  so  forth: 
Educational  grants,  including  job  training 
pTograms,  research,  construction,  and  stu- 
dent loans 

Alta  Loma;  Chaffey  College $579,781 

Barstow:  Barstow  College. --         42,986 

Etlwanda:  Job  training 38,255 

Barstow:    Barstow  Unified  School 

District    64,673 

Pontana:      Rehabilitation     work- 
shop           28,  177 

Ontario:    Job   training   and   cross 

age   teaching 65,236 

Patton :  Handicapped  children 85,000 

Redlands:  Redlands  University..-  2.511,881 
San  Bernardino: 

Job  training,  teaching  projects.       548.  335 

California  State  College—- 1,870.583 

Valley  College 1,243.276 

Vlctorvllle:  Victor  Valley  College..         37,  038 
San  Bernardino  County,  Job  train- 
ing,    Headstart,    and     teaching 
programs 4,901.437 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 
AS  AMENDED  FOR  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  SCHOOLS 
IN  FEDERALLY  AFFECTED  AREAS 


School  district 


Estimated  entltlemsnt 


Fiscal  year 
1967-68 


Fiscal  year 
1968-69 


Victorville *12i'Hi 

Adelanto flMJ? 

Victor  Valley  Joint  Union  HIgli 159, 095 

WfiRhtwood  Join! ,Z-iff 

Upland 58.«1| 

Ontario ^V,-^.i.t 

Ctiino  Unified ,Jf  J5? 

ChaHey  Union  High '^MfS 

Central... '.858 

Apple  Valley S?'?25 

Fontana  Unified J.1-^ 

Morongo  Unified ^E-i\} 

Hesperia 20,431 

Oro  Grande 3.W5 

AlULoma 9.«f 

Barstow  Junior  College 23.  Z9b 

Cucamonga .,•  iJJ 

Victor  Valley  Joint  Junior  College...  43, 286 

Ctiaffey  Union  Junior  College 28,635 

San  Bernardino  Valley  Joint  Union 

Junior  College JS'fJ? 

Redlands  Unified m-l]\ 

Yucaipa  Joint  Unified Al'lit 

San  Bernardino  City  Unified '"•|;5 

Rialto  Unified }yZ'?2; 

Colton  Joint  Unified U?-?;! 

Barstow  Unified c'll. 

Needles  Unified 5,861 

San  Bernardino  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools S,*8' 

Mount  Baldy 


J115.287 

495. 884 

194.958 

10.834 

73,894 

165,846 

55,917 

130.735 

12,084 

45.142 

65,841 

378,823 

24, 168 

3,055 

12,778 

24, 168 

1.250 

40,007 

26, 383 

86,069 
276,911 

39,211 
950.760 
213.275 
150,111 
946,980 

32,920 

17,505 
8.750 


Total. 


3,665,411       4,599,546 


MILITABT   CONSTBUCTION    EXPENDITURES 

Payroll  and  goods  and  services  procured  by 
the  following  military  installatlona  will  ex- 
ceed $500  minion  In  the  year  past.  Most  or 
these  moneys  are  spent  In  the  Inland  Em- 
pire—most of  which  U  the  33rd  Congres- 
sional District: 

Port   Irwin $941,000 

George  Air  Force  Base 13,114,000 

29  Palms  Marine  Corps  Base 6,704,000 

Barstow    Marine     Corps    Supply 

Base   1.290,000 

Norton  Air  Force  Base 5,622.000 

Flood  control  projects 

Mojave   River   Dam $5,020,000 

Lytle  and  Warm  Creeks 762, 000 

Deer,    Day,    Etlwanda    and    San 

Sevaine  Creeks 

Santa  Ana  River 

Big   Bear  Lake 

San  Bernardino:  Storm  drains. .. 

Tucca  Valley 

VlctorvUle:    (Oro   Grande   Wash 

over  a  million) construction. 


79.  000 

470,  000 

68,000 

1,083,000 

99.000 
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The  Congress  authorized  $26.3  million  for 
construction  of  the  Cucamonga  Creek  flood 
Control  project. 

Water  district  assistance 

Chlno $560,000 

Colton   68.000 

29  Palms... -     113,000 

San  Bernardino 51.248 

Grants  to  county  and  city  government 
(including  planning,  parks,  highway  con- 
struction, dependency  prevention  com- 
mission,   etc.) 

Chlno    $34,000 

Montclalr    --- 38,000 

Rialto,    Municipal    Airport,    and 

Mlro    Field 602,000 

Redlands 280,000 

San    Bernardino 1,602,449 

Upland 81,000 

Vlctorvllle    14,000 

San   Bernardino  County 17,792,192 

Urban  renewal  projects 

Colton    $378,787 

San    Bernardino-- 16,864,102 

Sanitation  district  grants 

Barstow $550,490 

Big  Bear  Lake 34,020 

Chlno 1,658,580 

Lake  Arrol^head 82.210 

Running  Springs 15,000 

San   Bernardino..- 135.000 

Govemm,ent  contracts  for  job  training,  ma- 
terial and  manufacturing  products 
Fontana:  Kaiser  Steel --  $44,815,695 

REGIONAL    PROJECTS 

April  3,  1967:  $100,000  for  urban  planning. 
San  Bernardino  County  Is  one  of  six  counties 
to  Ijenefit. 

August  2,  1967:  $2,672,786  for  on-the-job 
training  for  Mexican-Americans.  San  Ber- 
nardino County  is  one  of  many  counties  to 
benefit  and  share  this  amount 

September  7,  1967:  $70,304  to  provide  for 
personnel  to  assist  Headstart  Child  Develop- 
ment Programs  with  in-service  training.  San 
Bernardino  County  is  one  of  ten  counties  to 
benefit. 

October  4,  1967:  $125,000  to  create  Job  op- 
portunities. San  Bernardino  County  Is  one  of 
sixteen  counties  to  benefit. 

July,  1968:  $120,000  for  advance  prepara- 
tion for  the  1970  Census  within  urbanized 
and  urbanizing  portions  of  five  counties, 
which  Includes  San  Bernardino  County. 

July  19.  1968:  $233,334  for  urban  planning 
assistance  program  to  assist  in  preparation  of 
a  regional  airport  system  plan.  San  Bernar- 
dino County  is  one  of  ten  counties  to  benefit. 
Total:  $3,321,424. 

snxs  iMTRODrrcEO 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Representative  from 
the  33d  Congressional  District,  my  first 
responsibility,  when  I  aurived  in  Wash- 
ington, wsis  to  seek  ways  to  best  repre- 
sent the  citizens  of  San  Bernardino 
County.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion those  bills  introduced  specifically  for 
the  benefit  of  our  county. 

H.R.  5091,  "Needles  mineral  rights": 
To  help  desert  commimities  to  convert 
useless  and  unproductive  land  into  valu- 
able and  taxable  property.  Signed,  No- 
vember 15,  1967.  Public  Law  90-138. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  413. 
"world  farm  center":  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  nongoverrmiental,  non- 
profit organization  to  gather  within  the 
Ontario  area,  the  world's  experience, 
knowledge,  and  tools  in  the  line  of  agri- 
culture. Signed,  June  26,  1968. 

HJl.    14835,    "Colorado    River    Basin 

Project  Act":  For  the  authorization  of 

operation,    and    mainte- 
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nance;  to  Insure  adequate  water  for 
nearly  30  million  people  living  in  arid 
Southwestern  United  States.  Signed. 
September  30.  1968.  Public  Law  90-537. 

H.R.  2573,  -Veterans'  hospital":  To 
provide  for  the  construction  of  a  VA 
hospital  of  1,000  beds  in  the  San  Ber- 
nardino-Riverside area. 

H.R.  5473,  "National  cemetery":  To 
provide  for  a  national  cemetery  in  San 
Bernardino  County. 

H  R  10342.  "Port  Irwin  compensation 
Pay";  To  authorize  the  payment  of  al- 
lowances to  defray  commuting  expenses 
of  civilian  employees  assigned  to  duty  ht 
remote  worksites.  Hearings  held  on  July 
15.  at  which  time  I  t:stlfled.  The  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
favorably  reported  the  bill.  September  5. 
1968. 

H.R.  10724.  "Lake  Havasu  lands":  Pro- 
vides for  po&sessory  interest,  consisting 
of  ownership  of  structures  on  land  leased 
by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  near  Lake 
Havasu.  Should  this  become  law.  summer 
cabin  oviiers  would  be  protected  if  they 
improved  on  the  land  June  8.  1967,  De- 
partment of  Interior  issued  new  regula- 
tions on  cabin  sites. 

H.R.  11198.  "Uniform  Relocation  Act": 
To  establish  a  uniform  policy  for  the  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  of  owners,  ten- 
ants, and  other  persons  displaced  by  the 
acquisition  of  real  property  in  Federal 
and  federally  assisted  programs.  Hear- 
ings were  held  on  September  11.  1968,  at 
which  time  I  testified  in  behalf  of  our 
San  Bernardino  County  citizens. 

H.R.  14481.  "Circuit  judges"  ■  Provides 
for  the  appointment  of  additional  circuit 
judges  to  relieve  overburdened  Federal 
judges.  Signed,  June  18.  1968.  '^bllc  Law 
90-347. 

H.R.  11484.  "Common  varieties  of  min- 
erals':  Revises  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"common  varieties"  of  mineral  materials 
to  include  deposits  of  sand,  stone,  gravel, 
pumice,  and  cinders  suitable  for  use  only 
as  fill  and  to  allow  exploitation  of  other 
minerals  on  public  lands  having  special 
value.  This  bill  will  untie  the  hands  of 
our  miners  in  exploring  for  additional 
sources  of  minerals  and  open  up  new  op- 
portunities for  economic  development  in 
our  county. 

H.R.  19316.  "Civilian  Aviation  Aca- 
demy": To  insure  training  in  the  profes- 
sion of  flying  and  related  aviation  skills. 
Cadets  would  be  selected  through  com- 
petitive examination  and  such  training 
would  be  comparable  to  training  received 
at  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy.  I 
feel  that  Barstow  College  could  be  used 
for  basic  training  in  science  and  mech- 
anics and  the  Barstow  Daggett  Airfield 
for  flight  training. 

H.R.  20206.  "Chemehuevi  Indians":  To 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Chemehuevi  Tnbe  of  Indians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  also  cosponsored 
several  other  bills  which  will  not  only  af- 
fect our  own  county,  but  will  affect  citi- 
zens throughout  the  entire  United  States. 
They  are  listed  as  follows: 

CRIME     AND     VIOLBNCE 

House  Joint  Resolution  761,  "Neighbor- 
hood action  crusade":  To  organize  local 
programs  developed  by  local  citizens  on  a 
voluntary  basis  in  order  to  lessen  civil 
strife  within  our  communities. 
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House  Joint  Resolution  777,  "Crime 
Committee":  To  create  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee To  Investigate  Crime — to  study  the 
effects  of  crime  and  measures  of  reducing 
and  preventing  crime.  This  bill  passed 
the  House  on  July  12.  1968,  and  is  now 
awaiting  action  in  the  Senate. 

Hjuse  Joint  Resolution  1441,  "TV  vio- 
lence": To  direct  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  to  investigate  the 
effects  of  the  display  of  violence  in  tele- 
vision programs. 

EDUCATION 

House  Re.'solution  1286.  "School  assist- 
ance": Requesting  that,  since  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  release  the  $90  million  for 
school  assistance  in  federally  affected 
areas,  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  during  the  Conference  on  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  should  agree  that  no 
funds  shall  be  appropriated  for  Foreign 
Assistance  until  these  school  moneys  are 
released. 

HR.  5092.  "Educational  tax  credit": 
To  allow  a  credit  against  income  tax  to 
individuals  for  exper.ses  incurred  in  pro- 
viding higher  education. 

H.R.  17580.  "Educational  tax  credit  for 
teache.s":  To  allow  teachers  to  deduct 
from  gross  income  the  expenses  incurred 
in  pursuing  course-,  for  academic  credit 
and  degrees. 

EMPLOYMENT 

House  Joint  Resolution  252,  "Equal 
rights  for  men  and  women":  Equality 
of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be  de- 
nied or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

H.R.  4652.  "Human  Investment  Act": 
To  encourage  job  training  by  providing 
a  10-perccnt  tax  credit  to  employers  for 
expenses  incurred  in  training  their  em- 
ployees in  job  skills. 

H.R.  16304,  "Mj>.npower  Development 
and  Training  Act"— Job  creation  bill: 
To  authorize  a  community  service  em- 
ployment program  wherein  private  enter- 
prise has  the  responsibility  to  provide  job 
training  and  employment  through  edu- 
cation, training,  job  development,  up- 
grading skills,  and  so  forth,  and  that  the 
Federal  tiovernment  encourage  and  com- 
plement private  effort. 

H.R.  9275.  "Postal  increase":  To  raise 
the  first  four  levels  of  the  postal  field 
service  to  a  higher  grade  and  salary.  My 
bih  was  partially  included  in  the  Postal 
Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967 
Signed,  December  16.  1967.  Public  Law 
90-206. 

H.R.  10094.  "Civil  service  annuities  for 
widows":  To  provide  annuities  for  sur- 
viving spouses  without  reductions  in  the 
annuities  for  retired  employees. 

HR.  12186,  "Reimbursement  for  Gov- 
ernment transfer":  To  provide  a  period 
of  2  years  Instead  of  1  to  claim  reimburse- 
ment for  expenses  incurred  for  a  Gov- 
ernment employee  transferring  to  a  new 
job. 

POREICN    ATTAIRS 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  326, 
"Halt  trade  with  Communists":  That  the 
United  States  should  not  further  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  East  Eu- 
ropean satellites  unless  there  is  evidence 
that  their  actions  and  policies  on  Viet- 
nam have  been  redirected  toward  peace. 

H.R.  10824.  "Halt  foreign  aid":  To  pro- 
vide that  American  foreign  aid  shall  be 
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suspended  with  respect  to  any  country 
which  has  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States.  Our  bill  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1967.  Signed.  November  14,  1967.  Public 
Law  90-137. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  533, 
"Cuba":  For  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  formulate  a  program  for 
the  immediate  curtailment  of  hostile  ac- 
tivities of  the  Castro-Communist  regime 
in  Cuba  which  threatens  the  freedom 
and  security  of  the  people  of  the  world 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  630, 
■France's  war  debt":  Requesting  the 
United  States  to  collect  France's  $6,8  bil- 
lion World  War  I  debt. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1047.  'Terri- 
torial sea":  The  President  should  con- 
sider steps  toward  a  uniform  recognized 
boundary  for  all  coastal  nations, 

H.R.  7641.  Dairy  Import  Act":  Since 
the  United  States  is  importing  12  times 
as  much  milk  equivalent  as  is  allowable 
under  present  quotas,  imports  of  milk 
and  dairy  products  must  be  regulated. 
The  Tariff  Commission  has  been  hold- 
ing hearings  on  this  which  be:,'an  on  Julv 
22.  1968. 

H.R.  14178.  "Steel  imports":  Since  in- 
creased  imports  of  pig  iron  and  steel  mill 
products  have  contributed  substantially 
to  reduced  employment  opportunities 
and  have  adversely  affected  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments,  we  must  have  a  steel 
import  quota.  On  June  18.  1968.  I  testi- 
fied before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee as  cochairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Steel. 

IMPROVE    GOVERNMENT    EFFICIENCT 

House  Resolution  276,  'Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct":  To  con- 
duct standards  for  Members,  ofBcers  and 
employees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  investigate  violations.  The 
committee  was  established  on  April  3 
1968. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  661, 
"Committee  for  Budget  Priorities":  To 
create  a  committee  as  an  auditing  arm 
of  the  Congress  to  examine  the  eflQciency 
of  Federal  programs  and  activities.  To 
see  that  funds  authorized  and  appro- 
priated are  most  effective  and  that 
budget  priorities  are  established, 

H.R.  11385.  "War  on  waste"":  To  estab- 
lish a  commission  to  organize  the  pro- 
grams of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  and  all  Federal  agencies  to  see 
that  duplication  and  waste  are  elim- 
inated. 

H,R,  18114,  "Catalog  of  Federal  assist- 
ance programs":  To  create  a  catalog 
which  would  list  and  provide  needed  in- 
formation about  every  operating  Fed- 
eral assistance  program  for  use  by  the 
State  and  local  ofiBcials,  educators,  pri- 
vate individuals,  and  so  forth. 

H.R.  10493,  "Automatic  data  proces- 
sing system":  To  set  up  such  a  system 
within  the  Library  of  Congress  which 
would  greatly  increase  Government 
efficiency. 

H.R.  5983.  "Prohibit  political  influence 
In  Post  Office":  To  prohibit  politics  with- 
in the  postal  field  service,  to  revise  the 
laws    governing    appointments    so    that 
employees  are  chosen  on  merit. 

H.R.  12618.  "Limit  political  activity  in 
OEO":  Would  ban  the  OEO  from  any 
involvement  in  political  activities.  This 
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bill  was  included  in  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments  of  1967.  Signed, 
December  3,  1967.  Public  Law  90-222. 

MILITABT 

H.R.  8761,  "Militaiy  equalization  re- 
tirement pay":  Equalizes  the  retirement 
pay  for  a  member  of  the  uniformed 
services  by  providing  that  it  be  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  monthly  basic  pay 
to  which  he  would  be  entitled  if  he  were 
on  active  duty  in  his  retired  grade. 

SOCIAL  SECVRITY 

H.R.  7581:  To  permit  certain  indi- 
viduals who  are  forced  to  retire  at  age 
60  under  Federal  law  or  regulation  to 
continue  to  pay  social  security  taxes 
and  receive  appropriate  benefit  credit 
until  they  reach  the  age  of  65. 

H.R.  7582:  To  permit  the  payment  of 
full  retirement  benefits  at  age  60  in  the 
case  of  certain  individuals  who  are 
forced  to  retire  at  that  age  under  Federal 
law  or  regulations. 

H.R.  7672:  To  provide  an  across-the- 
board  Social  Security  benefit  increase 
and  subsequent  increases  based  on  rises 
in  the  cost  of  living. 

H.R.  9501.  To  permit  payment  to 
Medicare  patients  without  first  requir- 
ing that  the  patient  submit  a  paid  re- 
ceipt from  his  doctor.  This  was  included 
in  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1967  as  signed  into  law  on  JanuaiT  2, 
'.968.  Public  Law  90-248. 

H.R.  11636:  To  provide  an  interim 
.icross-the-board  increase  in  monthly 
Social  Security  benefits  retroactive  to 
January  1,  1967  which  could  be  provided 
without  increasing  taxes  and  witliout 
impairing  the  actual  soundness  of  the 
trust  funds. 

H.R.  12568:  To  provide  disability  in- 
surance benefits  for  any  individual  who 
IS  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quarters  of 
i;overage. 

TAXES 

H.R.  6820.  "Tax  credit  for  pollution  fa- 
cilities"': To  allow  an  incentive  tax  credit 
for  an  amount  equal  to  20  percent  of  all 
costs  of  buildings,  improvements,  equip- 
ment, land,  machinery,  and  so  forth  in- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  for  constructing 
water  or  air  pollution  facilities. 

H.R.  7579.  "Reimbursed  moving  ex- 
penses": Excludes  from  the  IRS  as  gross 
income  of  a  taxpayer,  any  amounts  of 
which  he  was  reimbursed  by  his  employ- 
er to  cover  moving  expenses  imder  cer- 
tain provisions. 

H.R.  7673,  "Tax  deduction  for  medical 
expenses":  To  restore  the  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  permit  the 
deductions  of  medical  expenses  incurred 
for  the  care  of  individuals  65  years  of 
age  and  over. 

HR.  9792,  "State  income  tax":  No 
State  may  impose  a  tax  on  the  income  of 
persons  working  in  one  state  and  electing 
to  be  taxed  in  another — home — state. 

H.R.  12720,  "Small  Tax  Division":  To 
establish  a  Small  Tax  Division  within  the 
tax  court  of  the  United  States  whereby 
taxpayers,  without  hiring  a  lawyer,  can 
informally  present  their  grievances  in 
disputes  with  the  United  States  IRS. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

H.R.  6426,  "Public  cemeteries":  To  in- 
crease the  maximum  amount  of  public 
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land  which  may  be  sold  to  a  religious  or 
fraternal  association  for  cemetery  pur- 
poses from  80  acres  to  160  acres. 

H.R.  7640,  "American  Indian  Day": 
To  designate  the  fourth  Friday  in  Sep- 
tember as  American  Indian  Day  as  a  day 
of  educational  and  cultural  observance, 

H.R.  8762,  "Federal  Maritime  Admin- 
istration": "To  create  such  an  adminis- 
tration as  an  independent  agency  in  the 
executive  branch.  This  legislation 
passed  the  House  on  October  17,  1967  and 
is  now  awaiting  action  in  the  Senate. 

H.R.  9791,  "Desecration  of  the  Ameri- 
can fiag":  To  prohibit  contempt  to  our 
flag,  and  whoever  publicly  mutilates  or 
defaces  it  shall  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment and  fined.  Signed,  July  5,  1968. 
Public  Law  90-381. 

H.R.  13049,  "Food  and  drug— Vitamin 
Act":  To  protect  the  right  of  the  citizen 
to  buy  food  supplements  in  the  potency 
and  combination  desired  without  a  pre- 
scription. 

H.R.  20201,  "Railroad  Study"':  To  es- 
tablish a  Railroad  Study  Commission  to 
determine  what  should  be  the  railroads" 
role  in  the  transportation  of  persons  and 
t,'oods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  have  been  2  event- 
filled  years  and  I  am  proud  to  have 
played  a  part  in  helping  San  Bernardino 
County  to  grow  and  prosper. 

I  thank  the  good  Lord  and  the  people 
of  San  Bernardino  County  for  giving  me 
this  opportunity  to  serve  them  as  their 
Representative  in  Congress. 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  7,  1968 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  text  of  my  speech 
at  a  recent  DePauw  University  convoca- 
tion in  Greencastle,  Ind.: 

Landmark  Election — 1968 

1968  is  the  political  year  of  our  discontent. 
Election  years  are  seldom  fun  for  politicians, 
but  1968  Is  especially  distressing  for  us. 

Americans  are  disgruntled,  restless,  uncer- 
tain— even  angry.  1968  has  been  a  year  of 
tragedy : 

Martin  Luther  King  and  Robert  Kennedy 
are  dead — murdered. 

The  war  casualty  lists  grow.  ' 

Bearded  rioters  hurl  filth  and  obscenities 
at  policemen  who  retaliate  with  clubs,  while 
television  cameras  grind. 

Students  defile  and  destroy  the  office  of 
the  president  of  a  great  university,  while  fac- 
ulty members  draft  protest  petitions  and  the 
police  storm  the  mathematics  department. 

And  pickets  even  form  In  Atlantic  City 
and  lustily  sing  antl-Mlss  America  songs. 

Something  is  wrong  in  our  country — none 
feel  It  more  deeply  than  young  men  and 
women  like  yourselves.  Magical  cure-alls  of 
ever}'  description  are  offered : 

"America — Love  It  or  leave  It."  Turn  on. 
tune  In,  drop  out."  You  can  name  dozens  of 
slogan  solutions. 

But  the  future  will  not  be  determined  by 
a  slogan.  It  Is  made  up  of  countless  deci- 
sions, and  no  one  of  these  Is  more  Important 
In  defining  the  future  than  the  election  of 
1968. 
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The  November  election  Is  not  merely  a 
referendum  on  Vietnam  or  a  chance  to  reg- 
ister support  for  law  and  order.  It  Is  an 
election  about  a  new  design  for  our  people 
In  a  troubled  nation,  and  a  new  design  for 
our  nation  in  a  troubled  world 

This  election  may  not  be  Armageddon.  We 
will  survive  the  presidency  of  either  Hum- 
phrey or  Nlxon.  The  temptation  of  every 
politician  is  to  hear  the  crack  of  doom,  when 
often  It  Is  only  the  crack  of  a  popgun.  But 
la  my  Judgment,  1968  Is  no  ordinary  elec- 
tion, and  It  may  be  one  of  those  landmark 
elections  which  defines  the  future  for  dec- 
ades to  come. 

We  confront  today: 
A  dirty,  tragic  war. 

Arbitrary  and  unjust  barriers  to  Individual 
fuinumeni. 

Institutions  unresponsive  to  the  people 
they  serve. 

Modern      cities      plagued      with      ancient 
enemies — disease,     hunger     and     Ignorance. 
And    in   rural    America,    lagging    develop- 
ment and  Inadequate  Income. 

An  angry  young  man  said  to  me  one  day 
not  long  ago,  "America  may  be  the  best  place 
in  the  world  for  176  million  Americans,  but 
lor  the  other  25  million,  it's  hell.  " 
We  are  rich,  yet  we  are  poor; 
We  are  powerful,  yet  we  are  humiliated; 
We  are  hlgh-prlnclpled,  yet  wc  are  viewed 
with  suspicion. 

Our  minds  cannot  accept  these  contradic- 
tions. Our  consciences  will  not  JustUy  them. 
And  our  public  policies  do  not  eliminate 
them.  So  we  are  Irustrated  and  discontented. 
Optimism  about  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try, the  trademark  of  Americans,  seems  to 
have  walvered. 

I  find  America,  then,  in  1968: 
Proud    of    its    accomplishments,    but    dis- 
couraged   ay   expectations   unlulfilled. 

Grappling  with  the  tliantlc  tensions  of 
our  lime,  wanting  to  meet  them,  but  unsure 
of  the  direction  to  stability  and  continuing 
progress. 

Not  so  much  stumbling,  as  struggling,  not 
lost,  but  knowing  there  is  a  better  way. 

And.  I  find  America  In  1968  standing  on 
the  front  edge  of  climatic  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policy  decisions. 

FOREIGN    policy 

Hoic  to  organize  a  peace  has  been  the  cen- 
tral concern  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  since 
World  War  n.  The  strategy  we  have  adopted 
to  meet  that  concern  Is  the  concept  of  col- 
lective security.  Throughout  the  world,  na- 
tions have  joined  with  us.  and  we  with 
them.  In  an  elaborate  system  of  bilateral,  re- 
gional and  multi-lateral  treaties  and  alli- 
ances: 

To  contain  the  Commimlst  world. 

To  defend  ourselves  from  attack. 

To  achieve  the  vital  goal  of  maintaining 
an  International  balance  of  power. 

It  was  an  unshakeable  American  belief 
that  collective  security  could  best  organize 
a  durable  peace.  But  that  was  before  Viet- 
nam. 

The  single  most  important  global  conse- 
quence of  the  United  States'  involvement  in 
the  war  In  Vietnam  will  be  the  resulting 
reappraisal  of  the  risks,  requirements,  and 
results  of  our  strategy  of  collective  security. 

As  the  poUUcal  leadership  after  1968  seeks 
peace  in  Vietnam,  it  must  also  create  a 
foreign  policy  that  wUl  keep  that  peace  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  around  the  world. 

To  do  this  we  must  ask  ourselves: 

Should  we  adjust  or  reject  the  system  of 
collective  security? 

If  we  adjust  It.  how  do  we  adjust  it? 

If  we  reject  It,  with  what  do  we  replace  it? 

And  If  we  replace  It,  how  do  we  assure 
that  our  substitute  will  be  better? 

When,  and  to  what  extent,  should  Amer- 
ica become  Involved  in  the  affairs  of  other 
nations. 

Of  course,  this  is  an  old,  not  a  new,  de- 
bate. We  are  really  asking  ourselves  the  In- 
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t«matlonallam — laolatlonlsm  questions  all 
over  again. 

Although  the  tug  of  nosUlgla  for  a  ■Impler 
past  Is  strong,  our  political  leadership  must 
know,  that  given  the  fact  of  American  pow- 
er. Isolationism  Is  not  possible. 

Like  It  or  not,  we  are  involved.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  to  withdraw  from  our  po- 
sition of  world  leadership.  We  cannot.  Any 
widespread  disturbance  threatens  us.  The 
security  of  the  United  States  does  depend 
on  a  tolerable  stability  throughout  the 
world.  So  we  must  take  the  lead  in  maintain- 
ing stability.  If  we  do  not,  no  one  will — 
because  those  who  once  did,  no  longer  can. 

So  the  question  is  how  do  we  exercise  our 
position  of  pKDwer. 

But  we  must  be  careful.  Althoxigb  every 
event  may  affect  us,  not  erery  event  toill  vi- 
tally affect  us.  and  our  leadership  must  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  As  bard 
as  the  lesson  may  be  to  learn,  American 
pmwer  and  resources  are  limited,  and  global 
Interventlonlsm  Is  not  possible. 

A  steady  and  measured  American  foreign 
policy  will  shun  both  Isolation  and  global 
Intervention. 

It  will  maintain  preeminent  political, 
eooBomlo,  aolUtary  strength. 

It  will  define  our  national  interests  care- 
fully and  use  our  preponderance  of  power 
selectively. 

It  will  maintain  a  minimum  of  commit- 
ments by  committing  us  to  protect  only  our 
vital  Interests. 

It  will  recognize  that  global  involvement, 
unchecked,  can  divert  our  resources  from 
peaceful  uses,  both  domestically  and  inter- 
nationally. 

It  will  encourage  regional  and  interna- 
tional cooperation  as  an  expression  of.  not 
opposition  to,  the  new  nationalism  of  de- 
veloping countries. 

It  will  pursue  detente  with  the  Bast,  In- 
cluding arms  limitations. 

It  will  aid  developing  nations,  but  without 
giving  them  any  more  aid  than  their  own 
bureaucracies  can  administer,  and  without 
substituting  our  personnel  for  theirs. 

It  will  take  all  necessary  steps  to  make  a 
liberal  trade  policy  work  without  creating 
undue  j  burdens  on  American  manufacttirers 
and  producers. 

DOMESTIC    POLICY 

Ther^  are  climatic  decisions  at  home,  too, 
the  vcp&BJrtlsrv  of  the  1968  campaign  will 
be  "«»  and^i^r"  and  "crime  in  the 
streets."  Some  wllKysethose  phrases  so  often 
that  you  will  beglntoTSaeve  this  campaign 
Is  to  separate  those  wh^  are  for  law  and 
order  from  those  who  are  bgainst  it. 

And  that  is  demagogu^ry. 

The  underlying  domestic  question  of  the 
fully  and  use  ournffoponderance  of  power 
1968  election  Is:  Can  America  be  lawful  and 
just? 

The  man  who  speaks  only  of  law  and  order 
states  only  half  the  ancient  task  ot  a  demo- 
cratic society.  The  whole  task  Is  to  achieve 
both  Justice  and  order. 

To  paraphrase  Teddy  Roosevelt:  Order 
without  Justice  and  Justice  without  order 
are  equally  destructive. 

If  then  we  resolved  to  seek  to  be  just  and 
lawful,  how  do  we  do  It? 

Must  the  Federal  government  grow  larger 
and  larger,  pyramiding  Federal  programs 
on  top  of  Federal  programs? 

What  can  State  and  local  governments 
really  do? 

Are  block  grants,  tax  Incentives,  loan  guar- 
antees. Federal  revenue  sharing  plans  real 
alternatives  to  Federal  assistance  programs? 

The  devastating  new  domestic  reality  of 
the  1960*8  Is  that  America's  expectations 
and  aspirations  are  outrunning  Its  admin- 
istrative abilities  and  its  organizational 
capacities.  The  problems  of  Appalachla.  Chi- 
cago, and  the  Ninth  Congressional  District 
of  Indiana  are  Just  too  diverse  to  be  solved 
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from  Washington.  But  are  other  govern- 
ments and  other  enterprises  and  other  people 
capable,  committed  and  funded  to  do  the  Job 
of  the   1970's. 

So  our  political  leadership  chosen  In  1968 
must  decide  whether,  and  to  what  extent, 
and  how  the  resources  of  this  nation  will  be 
used  to  Improve  and  enhance  the  quality  of 
American  life. 

I  do  not  have  all  the  answers,  but  a  steady 
and  reliable  domestic  policy  would,  In  my 
Judgment,  Include  these  principles: 

A  national  commitment  to  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  Justice  for  the  poor,  the 
black  and  the  underprivileged  which  Is  at 
least  equal  to  our  commitment  to  law  and 
order. 

A  oommltment  to  Justice  that  begins  with 
Jobs  for  the  poor,  not  new  welfare  handouts. 

A  commitment  to  enlist  private  enterprise 
In  the  business  of  solving  social  problems, 
but  a  realization  that  federally  Insured  bank 
loans,  tax  Incentives  for  Industrial  corpora- 
tions and  the  like,  by  themselves  are  not 
enough. 

A  commitment  to  strengthen  State  and 
local  governments  and  to  develop  new  and 
vital  centers  of  power,  both  public  and 
private. 

DEMOCRATS    VEKSUS    REPUBLICANS 

That  Is  America  as  I  would  like  It  to  be — 
and  believe  It  can  be — at  home  and  abroad. 

And  the  Immediate  question  Is?  Which  po- 
litical leadership  in  this  country  can  best 
lead  us  there. 

It  win  come  as  no  surprise  to  you  that  I 
believe  the  future  course  of  this  Nation  will 
be  steadier  If  Americans  e!ect  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey to  the  Presidency  and  a  Democratic 
majority  to  the  Congress. 

I  hope  my  profession  as  a  practicing  Dem- 
ocratic politician  does  not  blind  me  com- 
pletely to  the  faults  of  my  own  party. 

We  Democrats  have  not  performed  flaw- 
lessly. A  list  of  our  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  brings  Joy  to  a  Republican  and 
disturbs  even  a  Democrat. 

Marse  Waterson  used  to  say:  "Things 
have  come  to  a  pretty  pass.  If  a  man  cant 
cudgel  his  own  Jackass." 

No  one  can  be  absolutely  certain  which 
party  or  which  man  would  provide  the  best 
leadership  tor  this  country  in  the  days  ahead. 
So  elections  are  gambles.  And  your  vote  is  a 
wager,  not  that  one  party  Is  always  right  and 
the  other  always  wrong,  but  that  OTie  party 
will  be  more  right,  more  of  the  time. 

I  like  the  Democratic  Party  odds.  Why?  I 
could  harangue  you  with  party  platforms 
and  endless  statistics  (of  my  choosing)  ex- 
tolling the  merits  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
But  youll  hear  enough  of  that  In  the  days 
ahead. 

Both  parties  will  praise  all  that's  good  and 
damn  all  that's  bad.  Both  parties  will  advo- 
cate tax  incentives  to  Involve  private  enter- 
prise In  Job-retraining — because  no  party  can 
fall  to  advocat«  an  Idea  everyone  likes.  Both 
parties  will  attack  current  welfare  pro- 
grams— no  party  can  defend  programs  no- 
body likes.  And  both  parties  will  advocate 
an  honorable  peace  In  South  Vietnam — be- 
cause neither  party  can  really  say  anything 
else. 

Don't  be  deceived  by  the  similarity  of 
rhetoric  from  the  parties  In  this  campaign: 
Remember  that  this  country  has  rarely  pro- 
duced two  politicians  who  differed  more  than 
John  Kennedy  and  Richard  Nixon — yet  when 
they  met  for  debate  In  a  campaign  year  they 
disagreed  primarily  about  Quemoy  and  Matsu, 
two  tiny  Islands  we  have  all  forgotten. 

Rhetoric  doesn't  matter.  It's  what  the  par- 
ties do  that  counts.  What  they  do  and  why 
they  do  it — and  not  what  they  say — reveals 
their  basic  Instincts  and  principles.  A  polit- 
ical party's  talk  may  change,  but  Its  prin- 
ciples dont  change  all  that  much.  The  party's 
image  may  change,  but  its  attitude  and  In- 
stincts are  more  constant. 
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I  want  to  emphasize  two  attributes,  among 
others,  of  the  Democratic  Party  which  make 
it  better  able  to  deal  with  the  challenges 
ahead  of  us. 

First,  the  Democratic  Party  believes  In  the 
positive  use  of  limited  government.  America's 
problems  are  big  enough  that  they  are  not 
going  to  be  solved  without  Government 
action. 

The  Democrats  have  always  shown  them- 
selves more  willing  than  Republicans  to  use 
limited  government  as  an  Instrument  of 
change.  It  Is  not  that  the  Republicans  harbor 
deep  suspicions  that  Government  has  become 
too  big  and  impersonfil.  We  all  suspect  that. 
Rather,  without  regard  to  size,  Republicans 
tend  to  suspect  Government  Itself  as  an  ln« 
strument  of  change. 

The  potential  threat  to  freedom  govern- 
ment poses  cannot  be  denied,  but  limited 
government  Is  a  valuable  tool  to  modify  and 
eliminate  undesirable  social  conditions. 

It  can: 

Help  pay  the  staggering  medical  bills  of 
Americans  over  65. 

Enable  one  of  four  college  students  to  pay 
the  spirallng  costs  of  higher  education. 

Permit  a  Negro  to  buy  any  house  he  can 
afford — not  just  one  in  the  Negro  section  of 
town. 

The  Democrats,  more  than  the  Repub- 
licans, understand  that  government  too 
limited  in  power  to  respond  to  human  need 
denies  freedom  to  its  citizens,  even  as  un- 
limited government  does. 

In  the  four  years  I  have  been  in  Congress, 
time  and  again,  the  Republicans  have  refused 
to  support  legislation  to  solve  the  moet  press- 
ing problems,  refused  even  in  some  instances, 
to  admit  the  problem  exists. 

93%  of  the  House  Republicans  voted 
against  Medicare. 

lO'^c  against  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Elducation  Act. 

80%  against  model  cities. 

70%  against  civil  rights. 

72%  against  minimum  wage. 

97%  against  rat  control  in  city  sltmis. 

I  can  remember  how  vigorously  each  of 
these  pieces  of  legislation  was  fought,  and 
the  predictions  of  dire  consequences  from 
the  Republicans  If  they  were  adopted.  Par- 
enthetically, I  have  observed  with  some 
amusement  that  none  of  my  Republican 
friends  is  mentioning  his  opposition  to  any 
one  of  them  in  his  1968  campaign. 

Surely  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  a 
party  which  has  massively  and  consistently 
opposed  this  historic  and  now  widely  praised 
le^slatlon  to  lead  a  country  in  finding  solu- 
tions to  the  new  challenges. 

I  believe  that  the  remarkable  legislation 
of  recent  years  gives  the  Democratic  Party 
a  clear  title  of  right  to  claim  that  It  knows 
how  to  move  this  nation  forward. 

Today.  Republican  candidates  too  often 
try  to  sell  us  the  belief  that  private  enter- 
prise and  volunteer  work  can  effectively  re- 
place the  public  sector  efforts  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  the  ghetto  and  rural  poor. 

That  Is  like  believing  the  Red  Cross  could 
have  won  World  War  II. 

The  private  sector  can  help  in  America's 
domestic  problems.  In  many  cases  It  can  do 
the  Job  best.  The  auto  companies  recent  em- 
ployment program  in  Detroit  and  the  insur- 
ance consortium  on  housing  are  models  of 
what  business  can  really  do  in  urban  and 
rural  America. 

But: 

When  20  million  Americans  live  In  sub- 
stand<ird  housing,  endangering  their  health 
and  safety, 

When  10  million  school  children  have  no 
library  services  as  in  1965.  and  140.000  of  our 
ablest  high  school  graduates  cannot  con- 
tinue their  education  because  they  do  not 
have   the  financial   resources. 

When  95  million  Americans  drink  water 
which  is  below  federal  health  standards  or  is 
of  unknown  quality, 
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When  64%  of  this  nation's  poor  children 
have  never  seen  a  dentist  and  14,000  of  them 
suffer  rat  bites  eacn  year,  the  work  of  Amer- 
ica Is  undone.  And  it  is  time  to  use  every  re- 
source at  our  dlbposal — people,  corporations, 
profit  and  non-profit  organizations  of  every 
kind  and  description,  and  every  level  of  gov- 
ernment to  get  on  with  the  Job. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  act.  but  how  can  it  act  effi- 
ciently and  effectively? 

What  we  need  is  not  more  Government,  it 
is  better  Government.  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  party  which,  in  its  heart  of  hearts,  does 
not  believe  In  Government  as  one  Instrument 
of  change  can  effectively  meet  the  most  crit- 
ical tasks  of  the  70'8. 

A  second  attribute  of  the  Democratic 
Party  which  enables  It  to  deal  better  with 
the  challenges  of  the  decade  ahead  is  its 
openness  to  new  ideas. 

It  Is  no  surprise  that  the  Democrats  vig- 
orously and  sometimes  bitterly  debated  the 
Nation's  Vietnam  policy  In  an  open  conven- 
tion, and  that  6  or  6  Republicans  handled 
It  at  an  oceanslde  resort  and  It  was  later 
adopted  In  Miami  without  debate.  While  I 
do  not  condone  the  conduct  of  the  anti-war 
protestors  In  Chicago.  It  comes  as  no  surprise 
w  me  that  they  did  not  even  bother  to  go  to 
Miami. 

It  Is  no  surprise  that  the  debate  on  urban 
.\merica  Is  most  often  heard  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Because  the  Democratic  Party 
has  become  the  traditional  American  politi- 
cal outlet  for  debate,  discussion,  and  new 
ideas. 

Tne  Democratic  Party's  spirit  and  instinct 
lor  creative  new  ideas  has  put  it  in  the  van- 
guard of  the  historic  legislative  battles  to 
expand  the  franchise,  accept  immigrants, 
enhance  the  opportunity  of  the  common  man 
to  a  decent  life,  and  protect  the  civil  rights 
of  all  Americans.  It  was  no  accident  that, 
under  Democratic  Presidents  the  Nation  first 
began  to  use  the  full  range  of  economic  tools 
to  promote  economic  expansion  and  pros- 
perity. 

I  argue  that  the  Democratic  Party — open  as 
It  Is  to  the  amazing  diversity  and  variety  of 
the  urban  dweller,  the  poor,  the  working 
man,  the  hard  luck  farmer,  the  Immigrant, 
the  Negro,  the  most  educated  and  the  least 
educated — Is  the  party  with  a  better  chance 
of  solving  the  problems  of  a  restless  nation. 
The  Republican  platform  says  America 
must  think  and  act  anew.  I  think  they're 
right.  But  Republican  history  offers  us  Hard- 
ing, Coolidge.  Hoover,  Ooldwater,  Nixon — smd 
yes.  even  Elsenhower — many  fine,  capable, 
decent  persons.  But,  heaven  knows,  they  have 
not  distinguished  themselves  by  bold  vision 
and  the  courage  to  act  creatively  to  find 
new  solutions  to  meet  new  problems,  and  that 
Is  what  America  needs  now. 

The  Democrats  are  more  likely  to  supply  It 
than  the  Republicans. 

We  ignore  at  our  peril  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Democratic  and  Republican  par- 
ties which  I  have  discussed. 
John  Kennedy  said: 

The  record  of  parties  can  be  told  from  the 
record  of  the  past  .  .  .  candidates  are  not 
frozen  in  Ice.  We  are  like  two  rivers  which 
flow  back  through  history,  and  you  can  Judge 
the  force,  the  power,  and  the  direction  of 
the  rivers  by  studying  where  they  rose,  and 
where  they  ran  throughout  their  long 
course." 
May  I  make  two  observations  In  closing. 
First.  I  want  to  say  that  young  people  have 
had  a  profound  Impact  on  the  year  1968. 

One  Congressman  told  me  the  other  day 
that  young  people  have  caused  a  President 
to  retire  and  a  nation  to  change  Its  Vietnam 
policy. 

His  Judgment  is  open  to  question,  but  cer- 
t.ilnly  the  young  were  among  the  first,  and 
surely  the  first  In  any  number  to  show  dis- 
enchantment with  the  order  of  things  In 
the  l960's. 
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Toung  men  and  women  marched  Into  New 
Hampshire  and  Indiana  with  McCarthy.  I 
will  not  forget  the  courage  and  determina- 
tion of  a  young  college  co-ed  whom  I  met  on 
a  street  comer  in  Lawrenceburg.  Indiana. 
Without  money,  without  knowing  a  single 
person  in  the  county,  without  even  a  car,  she 
had  come  to  Dearborn  County  to  organize 
it  for  McCarthy. 

Young  Americans  have  been  the  paceset- 
ters in  the  public  opinion  polls  and  have  ex- 
perienced the  satisfaction  of  seeing  public 
opinion  swing  toward  their  view.  In  a  real 
sense,  the  young  have  led  and  the  leaders 
have  followed. 

You  can  rightly  take  a  measure  of  pride 
In  being  in  that  generation. 

The  second  observation  is  this :  Young  peo- 
ple are  often  sharply  critical  of  the  estab- 
lishment, the  leadership,  and  of  things  as 
they  are.  It  Is  good  that  you  are,  but  you 
cannot  have  the  pleasure  of  overthrowing 
one  establishment  without  the  burden  of 
putting  something  In   Its  place. 

That  burden  falls  heavily  on  those  who 
would  criticize. 

Lf  you  want  a  better  world,  come  make  a 
better  world. 

I  am  dlstxirbed  by  those  who  want  to  be 
professional  professionals — uncommitted, 
unentangled,  unemcumbered,  unlnvolved. 

I  am  disturbed  by  those  who  want  to  be- 
come rich  and  famous,  while  Ignoring  the 
nation's  problems. 

Too  many  of  our  ablest  young  people,  those 
who  should  be  taking  a  hand  In  running  this 
society,   aspire   only   to  secure  lives  in   tidy 
suburbs. 
John  Gardner — 

This  nation  Is  producing  the  most  edu- 
cated, articulate,  and  brilliant  sidewalk  su- 
perintendents the  world  has  ever  seen.  And 
it  cannot  survive  on  your  advice,  offered  from 
the  19th  hole  of  the  Country  Club  or  the 
bridge  table. 

Far  too  few  have  the  motivation  and  the 
stamina  to  come  and  do  battle  with  the  do- 
mestic problems  we  find  so  deplorable. 

Far  too  many  get  too  quickly  discouraged 
and  Indulge  in  self-pity.  If  their  efforts  aren't 
immediately  successful. 

So  come  to  the  fray.  For  If  you  don't,  who 
will? 


CAN  WE  CONTROL  WEAPONS 
OF  DEATH? 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  7,  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
and  the  country  an  excellent  analysis  of 
the  position  of  gun-control  proponents, 
which  appeared  in  the  September  1968 
issue  of  The  Jewish  Veteran,  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Jewish  war  veterans.  The  ar- 
ticle, by  Monroe  R.  Sheinberg,  traces  the 
progress  of  restrictions  on  firearms.  He 
points  out  that  the  legislation  now  in 
conference  committee  does  not  go  far 
enough  in  imposing  reasonable  require- 
ments on  the  use  of  guns.  The  author's 
justification  of  registration  and  licensing 
of  these  weapons  confirms  my  belief  that 
such  measures  are  not  a  cumbersome  in- 
fringement on  the  liberty  of  gunowners. 

Just  as  the  assassination  of  three  great 
political  figures  in  the  last  5  years  led 
Congress  to  recognize  the  dangers  inher- 
ent in  the  unrestricted  sale  of  gims  and 
ammunition,  so  new  tragedies  resulting 
from  continued  violence  will  lead  Con- 
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gress  to  adopt  far  more  sweeping  limita- 
tions on  the  availability  of  guns. 

Can  We  Control  Weapons  or  Death 
(By  Monroe  R.  Sheintoerg) 

Since  1900.  three-quarters  of  a  million 
people  have  died  in  the  United  States  by 
guns — through  murder,  suicide  and  accident. 
This  is  200,000  more  than  the  number  of 
Americans  killed  in  all  of  our  wars.  Every 
two  minutes  a  gun  is  used  to  kill  or  wound 
an  American  citizen. 

Those  Justice  Department  figures  show, 
and  the  tragic  assassinations  during  the  last 
five  years  grimly  underline,  the  United  State* 
has,  as  President  Johnson  said,  "a  record  of 
violent  death  and  destruction  that  shames 
our  history." 

Overwhelmingly,  most  Americans  w.-»nt  to 
do  something  about  this  grim  and  tragic 
drain  of  life.  A  Gallup  poll  in  1967  showed 
that  85  per  cent  of  all  adult  Americans  were 
in  favor  of  firearms  control  legislation,  in- 
cluding the  registration  of  all  guns.  This  high 
percentage  has  remained  fairly  constant  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  years.  Yet  the  wishes  of 
the  majority  for  n.  sensible  control  of  firearma 
sale  have  been  stymied  by  the  powerful 
lobbying  led  by  the  National  Rlfie  Association 
and  various  gun  manufacturers. 

Gun  control  legislation,  requiring  registra- 
tion and  licensing  of  weapons,  would  sharply 
decrease  the  deadly  weapons  available  to 
criminals,  drug  addicts,  mental  incompetents 
and  minors,  without  diminishing  the  proper 
availability  of  guns  to  those  entitled  to  them, 
including  hunters,  members  of  shooting 
clubs,  and  other  mature  and  responsible  citi- 
zens who  should  not  be  averse  to  simple 
licensing  and  registration.  Just  as  car  regis- 
tration and  driver  licensing  is  universally 
recognized  as  necessary  and  proper  in  the 
public  interest,  so  should  gun  registration 
and  licensing. 

Opponents  of  gun  control  legislation  usu- 
ally put  forward  three  arguments:  (1)  The 
claim  that  the  right  to  "keep  and  bear  arms," 
guaranteed  In  the  Second  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  would  be  violated  by  such  legis- 
lation. (2)  They  are  afraid  that  gun  control 
laws  would  hurt  the  responsible  sportsman 
who  uses  guns  for  hunting  and  marksman- 
ship. (3)  They  claim  that  the  legislaOon 
would  not  lower  crime  rates,  as  criminals 
would  still  be  able  to  obtain  firearms  illegally. 
These  arguments  are  unfounded.  (1)  The 
Second  Amendment  states:  "A  well-regulated 
militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a 
free  state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  Infringed."  This 
obviously  was  written  In  order  to  guarantee 
each  state  a  militia,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
has  stated  many  times,  in  upholding  the 
constitutionality  of  gun  control  laws,  that 
it  does  not  applv  to  individual  citizens  bear- 
ing arms.  In  1939,  the  Court  held  (U.S.  vs. 
Miller)  that  "The  Second  Amendment  ap- 
plies only  to  those  arms  that  have  a  reason- 
able relationship  to  the  preservation  or  effi- 
ciency of  a  well-regulated  mllltla."  Further- 
more, the  courts  have  established  that  rights 
given  by  the  Constitution  are  not  absolute, 
and  have  recognized  the  government's  power 
to  limit  such  rights  in  the  interests  of  the 
general  welfare  and  domestic  tranquility. 
The  right  to  bear  arms  must  be  subordi- 
nated to  the  right  to  life.  There  may  be  a 
constitutional  right  to  own  an  automobile, 
but  the  automobile  must  still  be  registered 
and  anyone  who  wants  to  drive  it  must  be 
licensed. 

(2)  Sensible  gun  control  legislation  would 
not  interfere  with  the  legitimate  use  of  guns 
by  the  responsible  hunter  or  marksman  in 
any  way.  In  nations  with  strict  firearms  laws, 
hunting  still  thrives.  During  the  two  years 
since  the  enactment  of  the  law  controlling 
the  purchase  of  guns  In  New  Jersey,  the  sale 
of  hunting  licenses  Increased.  Legislative 
measures  which  help  eliminate  the  irrespon- 
sible firearms  owners  and  set  standards  of 
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competence  for  nrearms  usage  should  Indeed 
Increase  the  prestige,  and  certainly  the 
safety,  of  gun  sports.  The  purpose  of  gun 
control  legislation  is  not  to  prevent  legiti- 
mate ownership  of  firearms,  but  to  keep  such 
arms  from  those  who  would  misuse  them. 

(3)  No  one  claims  that  gun  control  legis- 
lation is  the  panacea  for  violence  and  crimes. 
But  the  fact  is  that  It  does  cut  down  both 
the  incidence  of  crimes  in  which  guns  are 
Involved  and  the  general  rate  of  violent 
crimes.  In  states  with  strong  flrearms  laws. 
the  percentage  of  homicides  in  which  guns 
are  used  ranges  from  30-40'c:  in  states  with 
wealc  laws,  the  range  is  from  60-70'"^.  and 
the  rate  of  miu-der  Is  two  to  thiree  times 
higher  than  in  the  former  group.  A  com- 
parison of  our  country  with  other  nations 
is  even  r.iore  revealing.  In  countries  which 
require  registration  and  licensing,  the  rare 
of  gun  murders  Is  5  to  SO  times  Icncer  than 
ours:  2.7  per  100.000  population  In  the 
United  States,  as  against  .53  in  Canada,  .12 
in   West   Germany   and    .05   In   Britain. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  fireamis 
owned  by  private  citizens  in  the  United 
States  range  from  50  to  200  million.  Each 
day  iixe  papers  carry  stories  of  personal 
-tragedy,  caused  by  someone  who  should  not 
have  been  allowed  to  own  a  gun.  Each  year 
brings  new  national  horror  at  fKiIiticai  as- 
sassinations which  threaten  the  foundations 
of  Che  Ar^ierican  system  of  government.  The 
situation  deteriorates,  the  rate  of  gun  crimes 
Increases  as  a  small  minority  bloclu  the 
remedy. 

What  Is  the  status  of  legislation  eflorts 
at  gun  control?  The  House,  notwithstanding 
urgent  recommendations  from  the  President 
for  effective  gun  controls,  passed  a  bill  shot 
through  with  loopholes.  While  the  House 
bill  bans  mall-order  out-of-state  purchases 
of  rLQes  and  shotguns  and  prohibits  Inter- 
state shipment  of  handgun  ammunition, 
amendments  that  would  require  Federal  gun 
registration  and  licensing  of  gun  owners 
were  rejected.  Moreover.  It  was  further  weak- 
ened by  an  amendment  permitting  indi- 
viduals tC'  obtain  >i0.00  licenses  as  "ooUec- 
tors'  permitting  purchases  in  interstate 
commerce  from  other  "collectors."  Despite 
earlier  controls  voted  on  handguns  in  the 
Crime  Control  Law,  no  progress  at  all  has 
yet  been  made  toward  registration  and  li- 
censing. The  Senate  bUl  is  being  bottled  up 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  chair- 
man Eastland,  who  is  strongly  opposed  to 
any  gun  control  legislation.  Senator  Tydlngs, 
an  outstanding  proponent  of  gun  control,  is 
fighting  to  have  the  Senate  consider  it  and 
threatens  to  do  so.  if  necessary,  by  amend- 
ment to  other  bills. 

At  present,  realistically,  so  effective  is  the 
NRA  and  the  rest  of  the  gun  lobby  that 
chances  for  passage  are  not  encouraging. 

What  i3  needed:  a  citizens  revolt!  JWVs 
official  policy  ts  clear — we  strongly  urge  and 
support  effective  gun  control  legislation,  in- 
cluding registration  and  licensing. 

Let  your  lawmakers,  ^our  newspaper,  and 
your  public  officials  hear  from  you! 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7.  1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr  Speaker,  large 
numbers  of  American  voters  are  reported 
to  be  incapable  of  distinguishing  between 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and  Richard  M. 
Nixon  as  claimants  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States. 

To  me,  there  have  always  been  com- 
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pelling  differences,  buL  until  the  New 
York  Times  of  Sunday.  October  6.  1968, 
endorsed  Mr.  Humphrey  for  election,  I 
had  never  seen  these  differences  so  co- 
gently expressed. 

The  New  York  Times  correctly  asserted 
that  "Mr.  Humphrey  has  superior  claims 
to  the  Presidency  in  three  critical 
areas" — foreign  affairs,  domestic  affairs, 
and  the  perplexing  question  of  American 
involvement  in  Vietnam 

The  record  that  the  New  York  Times 
editorial  laid  out  is  an  unequivocal,  and 
I  believe,  irrefutable  demonstration  that 
by  every  significant  yardstick,  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  is  the  best  candidate  for  this 
Nation's  highest  ofBce. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  rem.arks,  I 
insert  the  New  York  Times  editorial,  en- 
titled •Humphrey  for  President."  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  those  who  wish  to  keep 
this  Nation  moving  toward  peace  and 
justice  for  all: 

HrMPHRKY    FOR    PRESIDENT 

In  i960  many  Independent  voters  could 
not  see  much  difference  between  John  P. 
Kennedy  and  Richard  M.  Nixon,  two  seem- 
ingly cool,  calculating,  ambitious  young 
politicians.  However,  this  newspaper  be- 
lieved that  there  were  significant  differences 
in  conviction  and  outlook.  We  endorsed  Mr. 
Kennedy 

In  1968  many  voters  assert  that  they  can- 
not see  much  difference  between  Mr.  Nixon 
and  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  but,  again,  this 
newspaper  believes  that  there  are  slgniflcant 
differences  In  conviction  and  outlook.  We 
endorse  Mr.  Humphrey. 

Mr.  Humphrey  has  superior  claims  to  the 
Presidency  in  three  critical  areas.  The  first 
of  these  Is  foreign  affairs,  specifically  arms 
control  and  the  search  for  peace.  The  most 
important  International  issue  today  is  a 
slowing  of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  The  com- 
petition in  these  deadly  weapons  is  once 
more  spiraling  upward  and  threatens  to  slip 
out  of  human  control  No  subject  will  be 
more  Important  for  the  next  President.  Por 
nearly  twenty  years  Mr.  Humphrey  has  de- 
voted himself  tirelessly  to  this  problem.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  bill  establishing  ao 
Independent  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  In  1961.  In  season  and  out  he  worked 
to  stop  the  nuclear  tests  which  were  poison- 
ing the  atmosphere,  efforts  that  finally  re- 
sulted in  the  limited  Nuclear  Test-Ban 
Treaty.  President  Kennedy  was  indulging  In 
no  exaggeration  when  he  said  to  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey :  "This  is  your  treaty." 

Mr  Humphrey  is  now  actively  working  for 
the  ratification  of  the  Nuclear  Nonprolifera- 
tlon  Treaty,  which  would  commit  the  exist- 
ing nuclear  nations  not  to  distribute  nuclear 
weapons  to  other  countries.  He  would,  we 
believe,  dedicate  himself  wholeheartedly  to 
the  search  for  practical  ways  of  lessening  the 
jverwhelmlng  nuclear  danger.  As  the  original 
proponent  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  of  the 
Pood-for-Peace  Program,  he  has  the  talent 
and  the  active  concern  needed  to  strengthen 
the  United  Nations  and  to  build  new  inter- 
national institutions. 

In  coiitr.ist.  Mr  Nixon  took  no  initiative 
on  disarm.iment  when  he  was  Vice  President 
and  showed  much  less  Interest  In  the  subject. 
He  is  now  urging  a  delay  in  the  railflcatlon 
of  the  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty,  Even  worse, 
he  has  resurrected  the  ■missile  gap"  argu- 
ment misused  by  President  Kennedy  and  in- 
sists tliat  he  win  not  enter  into  arms  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union  until  some- 
time in  the  future  when  this  country  has 
reached  new  and  unspecified  superiority  in 
nuclear  strength.  He  is  busily  promising  to 
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outstrip  the  Russians  In  space  and  to  build 
a  nuclear  Navy  "second  to  none.  "  The  United 
States  does  not  need  a  President  intent  on 
speeding  up  both  the  arms  race  and  the 
space  race. 

In  addition  to  being  an  internationalist 
with  a  broad  and  imaginative  outlook  in 
foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Humphrey  is  a  proven 
activist  in  domestic  affairs.  He  was  the  orl^- 
nal  sponsor  of  Medicare  and  the  skillful  par- 
liamentary manager  for  much  of  the  social 
reform  legislation  enacted  during  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson Administrations.  He  fully  un- 
derstands that  the  desper.ntely  urgent  needs 
of  the  nation's  cities  for  better  housing, 
higher  quality  education,  cleaner  air.  im- 
proved hospitals  and  mass  transit  facilities 
can  only  be  met  if  there  is  vigorous  Presi- 
dentlal  leadership  and  coherent  public  plan- 
ning. 

While  Mr.  Humphrey  attempts  to  get  to  the 
root  of  urban  problems.  Mr.  Nixon  is  prom- 
ising, in  effect,  to  attack  the  surface  signs 
of  social  unrest  by  more  energetic  use  of 
police  measures  His  modest  proposals  for 
encouraging  "black  c.ipltallsm"  tiirouijh  tax 
incentives  are  all  right  as  far  as  they  go.  but 
they  do  not  go  very  far.  His  is  an  essentially 
conservative  economic  strategy  involving  de- 
ferment of  costly  new  domestic  programs  for 
years.  This  strateg>  is  full  of  danger,  threat- 
ening decay  and  congestion  for  the  nations 
hard-pressed  cities. 

The  third  area  in  which  Mr.  Humphrey  U 
unquestionably  preferable  to  his  opponent 
lies  in  the  quality  of  his  political  leader.>;hip 
and  in  the  ch.iracter  of  his  political  support 
Mr  Humphrey  is  the  only  candidate  in  this 
election  who  has  substantial  backing  ;n  both 
'.he  white  .ind  the  Negro  communiile.s  He 
has  earned  Negro  trust  because  no  man  In 
public  life  has  worked  harder  or  longer  to 
achieve  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  citi- 
zens. It  is  a  matter  for  considerable  con- 
cern whether  the  next  President  will  be  able 
to  communicate  effectively  with  black  .is  well 
as  white  citizens  and  whether  in  his  cap.iclty 
as  a  national  party  leader  he  sees  himself 
primarily  competing  with  George  C.  Wallace 
for  reactionary  segregationist  votes  or  as 
he.idins;  a  llberal-and-moderate  coalitton 
drawn  from  both  races. 

An  endorsement  of  a  candidate  Is  In  this 
Instance  also  a  favorable  Judgment  on  the 
personality  and  character  of  one  man  and  an 
adverse  Judgment  on  hu  rival.  Mr.  Humphrey 
is  a  warm,  generous,  idealistic,  open  man. 
Mr.  Nixon  has  gradually  risen  above  the  per- 
sonal abuse  and  the  narrow  partisanship  of 
his  early  campaigns,  but  he  remains  slick 
and  evasive  on  some  of  the  central  Issues 

We  have  left  until  last  the  perplexing 
question  of  Vietnam.  As  we  have  made  clear 
in  many  previous  editorials.  The  Times  does 
not  find  the  statements  of  either  candidate 
satisfactory  on  the  war  Issue.  But  Mr. 
Humphrey  has  given  unmistakable  signals 
that  he  Intends,  if  elected,  to  move  away 
from  the  errors  of  the  past.  It  Is  our  judg- 
ment, based  on  an  appraisal  of  the  charac- 
ter and  public  record  of  the  two  candidates, 
that  Mr.  Humphrey  would  be  more  Inclined 
than  his  opponent  to  seize  the  Initiative  for 
peace. 

It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  Vice- 
Presidency  is  a  uniquely  awkward  office.  No 
man  has  ever  been  seen  at  his  best  in  it.  A 
Vice  President  is  In  a  weak  position  because 
he  has  no  personal  mandate  from  the  peo- 
ple separate  from  that  of  the  President  on 
whose  ticket  he  was  elected.  Yet  he  has  a 
constitutional  responsibility  to  scr^e  as  the 
President's  stand-in.  a  responsibility  which 
he  cannot  relinquish  as  easily  as  a  Cabinet 
officer  or  lesser  official  can  resign  an  appoint- 
ive office. 

Like  moat  of  his  predecessors,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey  has  resolved   the  ambiguities  of  his 
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office  m  favor  of  defending  the  President's 
policies  In  public  and  trying  to  influence 
them  in  private.  Not  until  the  memoirs  of 
the  Johnson  Administration  have  been  writ- 
ten wUl  it  be  possible  to  assess  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey's role  in  the  international  policy  strug- 
gles of  this  Administration  over  the  "bomb- 
ing pauses"  and  other  Vietnam  decisions. 
But  It  is  slgniflcant  that  the  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Johnson  Administration  who  are 
rallying  to  Mr.  Humphrey's  support  include 
its  best-known  doves. 

Looked  at  In  the  perspective  of  his  23 
years  In  pubUc  life,  Hubert  Humphrey  is  a 
humanitarian,  an  authentic  and  effective  lib- 
eral, and  a  man  of  proved  character,  cour- 
age and  Judgment  who  can  be  depended 
upon  to  lead  the  nation  in  the  ways  of 
peace. 

In  the  span  of  the  present  campaign,  proof 
that  his  Judgment  is  superior  to  that  of  Mr. 
Nixon  has  been  provided  by  their  respective 
choices  for  Vice  President.  Senator  Edmund 
8.  Muskle  has  experience,  dignity  and  moral 
force.  He  is  in  himself  a  cogent  argument 
for  preferring  the  Democratic  ticket,  espe- 
cially when  It  is  recalled  that  four  Vice  Pres- 
idenw  in  this  century  have  succeeded  to  the 
Presidency  on  the  death  of  the  incumbent. 
In  the  brief  period  since  nomination.  Gov. 
Spiro  T.  Agnew  has  already  proved  from  his 
injudicious.  Intemperate  remarks  that  he  is 
utterly  inadequate. 

The  sole  persuasive  argument  offered  for 
Mr  Nixon's  election  is  that  he  might  pro- 
duce a  period  of  calm  and  consolidation.  But 
this  presupposes  that  he  is  a  popular  and 
widely  trusted  flgure  like  General  Elsen- 
hower, which  he  manifestly  Is  not,  as  his 
divisive  and  partisan  recorti  over  the  years 
makes  clear.  Moreover,  the  strenuous  de- 
mands upon  America's  leadership  both  at 
home  and  abroad  do  not  permit  four  years 
of  rest  and  passhity.  This  critical  era  calls 
for  a  leader  with  ideas,  enthusiasm,  energy 
and  a  clear  moral  commitment. 

This  newspaper  believes  that  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  is  such  a  leader,  and  In  the  truly 
critical  situation — foreign  and  domestic — in 
which  this  country  finds  itself,  we  strongly 
urge  his  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States. 
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part  of  a  great  tradition.  One  that  has  shown 
me — discipline,  vigilance,  courage  and  many 
othec  things,  and  It  has  made  me  proud. 
The  day  I  put  on  my  uniform  for  the  first 
lime,  I  felt  good  and  proud  to  be  what  1 
consider  a  real  part  of  my  country — a  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces. 
I  have  engaged  myself  to  the  chain  of  cour- 
age and  devotion  to  duty.  This  uniform  that 
I  wear  does  not  entitle  me  to  special  privi- 
leges, but  instead  obligates  me  to  set  high 
standards  of  good  conduct  and  performance 
of  duty.  Whether  at  home,  on  leave  or  on 
distant  stations,  I  vrill  always  be  under  con- 
stant observation.  I  will  make  sure  no  care- 
less act  of  mine  brings  discredit  to  my 
uniform  or  country. 

During  my  time  in  the  service.  I  have  had 
manv  opportunities,  which  I  have  long  de- 
sired, to  meet  new  faces,  see  new  places,  and 
make  new  friends. 

To  me,  being  in  the  service  is  somewhat 
of  a  challenge.  I  want  to  be  more  of  a  part 
of  this  nation,  and  I  feel  it  can  be  accom- 
plished through  my  years  in  the  service.  Yes, 
a  challenge  to  fulflU  a  personal  desire. 

What  I  consider  to  be  my  special  privilege 
is  senice  to  God  and  country-,  with  honor. 
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LETTER    DESCRIBES    CHICAGO 
CONFRONTATION 


TWO  FROM  MARYLAND  DIE  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
'Monday.  October  7,  1968 


WHAT  THE  SERVICE  MEANS  TO  ME 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7.  1968 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
week  ago  I  had  the  honor  of  crowning 
winners  in  a  "Miss  Navy  "  contest  among 
San  Diego-based  servicewomen.  spon- 
sored by  the  South  Bay  Cities  Council  of 
the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States. 

The  winner,  S.  Lillian  Marie  VirUuan 
from  Paauhaw,  Hawaii,  attached  to  the 
Navy  Regional  Finance  Center  in  San 
Diego,  addressed  the  league  dinner  in 
National  City,  taking  as  her  theme, 
"What  the  Navy  Means  to  Me.  " 

Her  remarks  follow : 

Ufa  m  the  service.  Just  like  any  other 
profession,  is  what  you  make  It.  The  most 
difficult  part  Is  making  the  transition  from 
(iviiian  life  into  the  military.  It  takes  some 
time  to  really  understand  and  become 
adapted  to  the  military  way  of  life,  but  In 
the  process  of  learning.  I've  found  It  to  be 
quite  an  experience. 

When  I  was  sworn  into  the  Navy,  in  Hon- 
olulu. Hawaii,  I   felt  that  1   had   become   a 


Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
SP4  George  M.  Cox  H  and  Pvt.  Philip  D. 
Reeder,  two  fine  young  men  from  Mary- 
land, were  killed  recently  in  Vietnam.  I 
wish  to  commend  their  courage  and 
honor  their  memory  by  including  the  fol- 
lowing article  in  the  Record: 

Two  More  Marylanders  Killed  In  War 
Two   more   soldiers   from    Baltimore   have 
died  in  Vietnam. 

Spec.  4  George  M.  Cox  2d,  25.  was  killed 
last  Thursday  when  the  truck  In  which  he 
was  riding  came  under  enemy  fire  near  Plelku 
in  north  central  Vietnam,  the  Defense  De- 
partment announced. 

Drafted  into  the  Army  11  months  ago.  Spe- 
cialist Cox  served  as  an  acting  squad  leader 
in  the  8th  Ii^fantry  Division.  2d  Battalion. 
Company  B.  He  had  been  in  Vietnam  6 
months. 

A  former  student  of  graphic  design  at  the 
Maryland  Institute,  he  frequently  wrote 
home  about  his  plans  for  graduate  training, 
according  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Harriet  P 
Cox.  of  the  600  block  North  Rosedale  street. 
•I  received  a  flve-page  letter  from  him  last 
Saturday,"  Mrs.  Cox  said,  "and  all  he  talked 
about  was  his  coming  home." 

Besides  his  mother,  survivors  incluae  his 
15-year-old  sister.  Angela  L.  Cox,  a  student 
at  Eastern  High  School,  and  several  aunts 
and  uncles. 

Pvt.  Philip  D.  Reeder,  19.  was  killed  in 
.-•.ction  last  Friday,  his  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  S.  Reeder.  Jr  .  were  told  by  the  De- 
fense Department  last  Saturday. 

In  Vietnam  for  18  months.  Private  Reeder 
served  in  the  173d  Airborne  Brigade.  He  was 
born  m  Baltimore. 

Survivors  Include,  In  addition  to  his  par- 
ents who  now  live  In  Hockessln.  Del.,  his  sis- 
ter. Mrs.  Susan  Yates,  of  New  Haven.  Conn.; 
two  brothers,  George  S.  Reeder  3d.  of  Fort 
Bragg,  N  C  ,  and  Douglas  Reeder,  of  Hockes- 
sln, and  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Susan  Smeak. 
of  Hagerstown.  Md. 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  oF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  7,  1968 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  youth  I  spent  many  pleasant  months 
visiting  relatives  who  lived  in  Mazomanie, 
Wis.,  near  Madison. 

One  of  those  acquaintances  of  my 
youth  who  has  remained  a  firm  frfend 
to  this  day  is  Mr.  Meiton  J.  Walter,  who 
is  now  a  member  of  the  Dane  County 
Board  of  Supervisors. 

Recently  I  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wal- 
ter which  was  published  in  the  Madison. 
Wis..  Capital  Times.  In  this  letter  to 
the  editor.  Mr.  Walter  discussed  the 
clash  between  piotestors  and  police  in 
Chicago  dui-ing  the  Democratic  National 
Convention. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recommend  Mr.  Wal- 
ters letter  to  my  colleagues  for  its  intelli- 
gent, unemotional  appraisal  of  the  Chi- 
cago confrontation.  I  include  it  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Voice  of  the  People  :  Questions  Media's 

Judgment  at  Convo 
Mazomanie.  September  2 —What  is  going 
on  here? 

Por  the  past  week  the  American  people 
ha\e  been  exposed  to  a  barrage  of  "news" 
about  the  excessive  use  of  force  and  brutality 
by  the  Chicago  police  force.  This  barrage 
was  supported  by  90  per  cent  of  the  r.ndlo 
.and  television  media  and  nearly  us  high  a 
ratio  of  the  press  Yet  today  according  to 
a  report  by  the  research  firm  of  Slndllnger 
and  Cn  as  reported  in  your  newspaper,  only 
one  American  in  five  believes  that  the  Chi- 
cago authorities  did  in  fact  use  excessive 
force. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  one  snould  a^k.  what 
is  going  on  here?  ' 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  Amer- 
ican people  having  the  "truth"  in  this  mat- 
ter vet  only  one  in  five  will  buy  it.  If  one 
has  to  make  a  choice  between  the  Judgments 
of  the  policy  makers  of  the  news  media  and 
those  of  the  American  people  I  vrtll  go  vilth 
the  American  people.  Who  do  you  go  with? 
After  all.  it  is  your  newspaper  that  has  for 
years  complained  about  the  unfairness  of  the 
press.  Do  vou  complain  on  this  matter? 

One  coiild  argue  forever  about  who  baited 
who  and  the  ensuing  actions  but  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  following  are  self  evident- 
even  Walter  Cronkite  grudgingly  accepts 
them:  There  was  an  assemblage  of  persons 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  at  Chi- 
cago during  the  Democratic  convention  and 
one  of  its  purposes  was  to  force  a  confronta- 
tion with  the  Chicago  authorities:  the  Chi- 
cago authorities  reacted  with  their  massive 
show  of  force. 

Along  with  this  it  should  be  remembered 
that  one  of  the  main  points  of  the  Kerner 
report  was  that  a  large  show  of  manpower 
should  be  used  instead  of  firepower. 

The  two  main  concerns  of  the  Chicago  au- 
thorities were,  or  should  have  been,  the  pro- 
tection of  human  lives  and  the  protection 
of  the  Democratic  convention  from  outside 
disruption.  In  this  they  succeeded.  No  shots 
were  fired,  no  lives  were  lost.  Could  any  othei 
American  city,  in  the  present  day  climate 
have  done  as  well — or  better? 

The  news  media  unanimously  agrees  that 
the  confrontations  were  brought  on  by  the 
illegal  acts  of  the  demonstrators.  Their  criti- 
cism is  not  th:-t  the  police  reacted,  but  that 
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they  over-react«d.  It  8e«ms  to  me  that  when 
large  numbers  of  police  are  expoeed  to  taunta, 
unprintable  name  calling  and  physical  acta 
of  violence  the  result  will  always  be  some 
degree  of  overreactlon.  To  expect  otherwise 
would  be  to  expect  superhuman  reactions  of 
human  beings. 

The  convention  undoubtedly  showed  the 
need  (or  many  changes.  Some  were  made 
during  the  proceedings  and  It  seems  safe  to 
assume  that  others  will  follow.  There  Is  some 
agitation  to  abolish  the  convention  system 
altogether  This  would  b«  a  tragic  mistake 
for  to  do  so  would.  In  effect,  abolish  the  two 
party  system.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
some  degree  of  discipline  must  be  Inherent  In 
any  organization  Including  political  pnrtles. 

The  refeulta  of  the  convention  should  have 
surprised  no  one.  The  only  really  controver- 
sial plank  In  the  platform  was  on  Vietnam. 
The  minority  report  was  defeated  by  the 
delegates  In  about  the  same  proportion  as  It 
would  If  It  had  been  submitted  to  ,the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  nomination  of  Hubert 
Humphrey  was  surely  not  unexpected. 
George  McGovem  waa  never  a  serious  con- 
tender. Who  could  reasonably  expect  the 
nomination  of  Gene  McCarthy?  Only  eight 
months  ago  the  American  p>eopIe  were  hav- 
ing dlteculty  distinguishing  htm  from  the 
long  deceased  Joe  McCarthy  and  even  the 
news  media  erred  In  this  on  occasion.  He 
was.  In  fact,  an  unknown  until  he  chose  to 
climb  aboard  the  ready-made  and  highly 
emotional  Issue  of  Vietnam.  This  was  his  one 
and  only  issue  and  he  rode  It  to  his  political 
death.  His  actions  after  losing  the  nomina- 
tion were  much  the  same  as  were  Richard 
Nixon's  upon  being  defeated  for  Governor 
of  California.  Both  showed  that  they  lacked 
the  stability  necessary  to  serve  as  President 
of  these  United  States  of  America. 

Finally  the  statement,  so  often  repeated 
by  the  news  media,  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  been  left  with  no  choice  between 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  nominees  is 
simply  not  true.  If  the  differences  between 
Richard  Nixon  and  Hubert  Humphrey  are 
not  many  and  great,  then  evil  Is  good,  black 
la  white  and  night  Is  day. 

Merton  J.  Waltkr. 

Supervisor,  Dance  County  District  No.  47. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDNA  P.  KELLY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NrW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  2.  1968 

Mr,  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  their  tributes  to 
the  chai-ming  distaff  Member  of  this 
body,  Edna  F.  Kelly,  who  is  retiring  at 
the  end  of  this  Congress. 

My  association  with  Edna  Kelly  dur- 
ing the  brief  time  we  have  served  to- 
gether is  one  which  I  shall  long  treasure. 
Her  legislative  record  will  be  admired  by 
all  long  after  she  has  gone  on  to  other 
ways  of  helping  humanity.  Her  leader- 
ship abilities,  as  shown  by  her  record  as 
chairwoman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
European  Affairs  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  are  vast.  I  am  certain 
that  ail  Members  of  the  House  will  agree 
that  the  retirement  of  Edna  Kelly,  while 
it  will  free  her  for  other  worthy  efforts, 
is  a  source  of  regret  for  all  of  us. 

During  the  19  years  she  has  served  this 
body,  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
[Mrs.  Kelly]  has  ably,  intelligently,  and 
constantly  exhibited  her  deep  concern 
for  the  Nation's  welfare,  as  well  as  that 
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of  her  constituent*.  She  has  been  willing 
to  be  of  assistance  to  all  who  are  in  need, 
be  it  a  resident  of  her  district,  or  a  col- 
league in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Her  ability  to  guide,  her  willingness  to 
share  of  her  experience  and  expertise  has 
been  well  appreciated  by  many  of  her 
colleagues,  and  will  not  be  forgotten. 

I  feel  a  deep  personal  loss  in  knowing 
that  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
[Mrs.  Kelly]  will  be  leaving  these  Halls 
permanently  at  the  close  of  this  session, 
and  I  wish  her  the  very  best  in  the  fu- 
ture; health,  happiness  and  success  in 
her  future  activities,  which  I  am  certain 
will  continue  to  loe  in  the  service  of  hu- 
manity and  her  country. 
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THE  OEO  AND  EXTREMISTS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  before,  some  of  those 
who  advocate  large  Federal  funds  to 
eliminate  poverty  in  this  country  are 
strangely  silent  when  such  funds  are 
used  to  distort  the  goals  of  the  pro- 
gram. On  October  1  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  a  column  by  the  veteran  colum- 
nist, Victor  Riesel.  which  dealt  with  anti- 
poverty  program  abuses.  On  October  1, 
the  Wooster.  Ohio,  newspaper,  the  Dally 
Record,  carried  a  later  column  by  Riesel 
on  the  same  subject.  In  this  later  column, 
Riesel  starts  out  by  saying: 

Openly,  defiantly  and  aggressively.  In  this 
asphalt  jungle,  executives  of  the  federal  anti- 
poverty  headquarters  are  cheering,  support- 
ing and  directing  the  black  militants'  war 
on  the  labor  movement,  the  municipality  and 
the  weeiry  establishment. 

Columnist  Riesel  is  describing  here  the 
role  played  by  the  antipoverty  oflBcials  in 
the  conflict  over  decentralization  of  the 
school  system  in  New  York  City.  Accord- 
ing to  Riesel,  the  OfiQce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity apparently  "sees  no  danger, 
issues  no  appeal  to  reason,  disciplines  no 
regional  ofBcials."  As  in  other  cases,  the 
New  York  situation  might  well  turn  out 
to  be  another  wholesale  misuse  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  thus  diverting  from  the  needy 
the  assistance  for  whom  the  program  was 
intended. 

I  include  the  above-mentioned  column 
by  Victor  Riesel  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

OEO    OmciALS    Aax    Creerinc    Extremists' 
Strategt  in  Cities 

New  York.— Openly,  defiantly  and  aggres- 
sively, m  this  asphalt  Jungle,  executives  of 
the  federal  anti-poverty  headquarters  are 
cheering,  supporting  and  directing  the  black 
militants'  war  on  the  labor  movement,  the 
municipality  and  the  weary  establishment. 

Federal  and  civic  money  is  paying  the  bills 
for  the  revolution,  as  It's  boastfully  called. 
This  Is  not  a  black  revolt.  This  Is  open  re- 
bellion by  brilliantly  organized  bands  of 
militants,  which  the  nation's  most  influen- 
tial labor  chiefs  now.  In  cold  anger,  call 
"vigilantes "  who  "must  be  stopped." 

Grim  stories  leak  through  the  closed  doors 
of  meetings  In  high  places.  City  officials  talk 
of  using  "bayonets  ■  If  needed  Anti-poverty 
officials,  approved  by  the  government's  Office 


of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO),  publicly 
cheer  the  extremists'  strategy,  calling  for 
opening  struck  schools,  one  by  one  . .  .  "what- 
ever It  takes,  by  whatever  means — ." 

Directors  of  the  city's  Council  Against 
Poverty  (OEO)  openly  and  publicly  demand 
that  leaders  of  the  striking  United  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers  and  the  school  supervisors 
organization  be  Jailed  and  fined;  that  the 
police  be  used  to  open  schools;  that  the 
union  be  smashed.  And  then  the  Council 
blasts  the  police  on  general  prtnclplea. 

Aa  I  come  In  from  the  campaign  trails,  i 
note  in  city  after  city  that  the  story  of  the 
New  York  commune  gets  less  notice  than  a 
Detroit  Tigers  pitcher's  ligaments.  That's  un- 
fortunate. New  York's  the  best  stadium  for 
the  biggest  social  and  racial  world  series  In 
the  century. 

Except  for  a  report  or  two  burled  In  the 
local  prints,  a  meeting  of  over  700  union 
chiefs,  speaking  for  656  locals  with  1.2  mil- 
lion members  (almost  10  per  cent  of  the 
national  labor  movement)  went  unreported 
They  came  at  the  call  of  Harry  Van  Ars- 
dale,  president  of  the  Central  Labor  Council. 
In  the  packed  and  sweated  Hotel  Com- 
modore's East  Ballroom,  there  were  cries  of 
"Harry,  let's  shut  down  the  city  .  .  .  Harry, 
let's  strike." 

They  came,  ostensibly  to  support  53  000 
school  Instructors  belonging  to  the  United 
Federation  of  Teachers  (APL-CIO). 

This  massive  strike  Is  In  protest  against 
the  firing  of  110  teachers,  without  due 
process  of  legality,  by  a  militant  Ocean  Hlll- 
Brownsvllle  ghetto  decentralized  school 
board. 

Through  the  Jammed  hall  ran  reports  no 
labor  leader  could  Ignore.  Building  and  con- 
struction trades  union  chiefs  were  told  of 
openly  contemptous  warnings  by  black  mil- 
itants that  there  would  be  no  construction 
In  this  city  until  "thousands  of  white  workers 
were  fired  and  replaced  by  ghetto  resldenus." 
Skilled  employes  of  the  Central  Board  of 
Education,  carpenters,  electricians,  plumbers, 
operating  engineers,  drivers,  et.  al.,  who  had 
passed  civil  service  examinations,  were 
warned  that,  after  the  teachers,  come  they. 
In  another  audltorlvim  across  town,  thou- 
sands of  militants,  with  their  own  uniformed 
security  guards,  shouted  loud  defiance  of 
the  labor  movement. 

On  the  stage  with  the  Panthers'  leaders, 
with  the  extremists,  with  the  local  ghetto 
officials,  were  the  men  who  spend  mlUlon-s  of 
federal  and  municipal  dollars  In  the  anti- 
poverty  program.  They  were  for  smashing 
the  strike. 

Back  across  town  In  the  Commodore,  one 
of  labor's  high  command — a  veteran  of  mnny 
labor  wars — wept  out  of  sheer  frustration. 

"This  win  change  the  face  of  the  labor 
movement,"  he  muttered  dolefully.  "We  can- 
not sit  arotind  and  watch  the  movement  be 
liquidated. 

"There  Is  sentiment  for  a  clty-wlde  strike. 
It  Is  growing  strongly.  We  controlled  this 
meeting.  But  there's  a  fury.  I  don't  think  we 
can  handle  another  under  such  provocation. 
"Our  people  now  see  this  as  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  for  what  we've  built  over  the 
decades." 

The  enemy  now  includes  the  national,  as 
well  as  the  local,  OEO  headquarters.  Pro- 
tests fiow  from  here  to  the  national  AFL-CIO 
building  across  from  the  White  House. 

A  spokesman  for  the  national  labor  head- 
quarters put  it  bluntly  this  way: 

"If  there  la  anything  Harry  (Van  Arsdalei 
thinks  the  national  office  can  do,  he  has  only 
to  pick  up  the  phone.  He  gets  George 
(Meany)  and  he  gets  what  he  wants.  George 
has  great  confidence  In  him." 

Thus,  the  war  flares  from  these  stone  can- 
yons to  the  capital's  byways.  Thus,  this  be- 
comes a  national  struggle,  an  explosive  civil 
war. 

Apparently  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
timlty  sees  no  danger.  Issues  no  appeal  to 
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reason,  disciplines  no  regional  officials.  Nor 
do  they  come  up  with  answers  from  newsmen, 
this  newsman  anyway. 

What  are  they  waiting  for,  bayonets  In  the 
streets? 


CONVEY  ARMY  TERMINAL  IN 
BROOKLYN  WITHOUT  COST  TO 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  7.  1968 
Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Army 
terminal  in  Brooklyn  has  been  declared 
surplus  property  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  city  of  New  York  plans  to 
acquire  that  property  for  industrial  de- 
\elopment  and  for  the  creation  of  jobs 
urgently  needed  to  replace  those  lost 
when  use  of  the  property  was  abandoned 
by  the  Army. 

Apparently  the  Defense  Department 
looks  upon  the  city  of  New  York  as  a 
fertile  area  for  economy  and  retrench- 
ment. First,  they  closed  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  and  callously  forced  the  re- 
moval of  highly  skilled  and  trained  work- 
ers from  our  city  to  Philadelphia  and 
other  areas  whose  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy in  production  never  measured  up 
to  the  performance  standards  main- 
tained at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  This 
serious  loss  to  Brooklyn's  economy  has 
since  been  followed  by  the  closing  of  the 
Army  terminal  in  Brooklyn. 

The  felonies  perpetrated  by  the  De- 
fense Department  against  the  people  of 
our  city  and  our  borough  have  since  been 
compovmded  by  the  arrogance  of  the 
General  Services  Administration.  First, 
the  General  Services  Administration  ex- 
tracted $23.5  million  from  the  pockets 
of  the  taxpayers  of  om-  city  for  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  Now  the  General 
Services  Administration  proposes  to 
drain  the  city  taxpayers  of  an  Eidditlonal 
$18  mUlion  for  the  Army  terminal. 

This  demand  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  is  immoral,  outrageous, 
and  the  contemporary  equivalent  of 
highway  robbery.  The  development  of 
this  property,  under  municipal  auspices, 
will  be  a  boon  not  only  to  the  city  of  New 
York  but  also  to  the  Federal  Government 
in  creating  business  and  industry  which 
will  contribute  to  Federal  tax  revenues 
and  by  creating  new  job  opportunities  for 
workers  who  will  pay  Federal  taxes  and 
reduce  the  burden  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  welfare  costs. 

The  Federal  Government  presently 
owns  in  the  city  of  New  York  properties 
assessed  at  $556,505,200  exclusive  of  the 
new  multimillion  dollar  complex  just 
completed  in  the  Foley  Square  area  of 
Manhattan.  At  current  real  estate  taxes, 
taxable  revenues  from  these  properties 
would  yield  just  under  $30  million  annu- 
ally to  the  city  of  New  York.  However, 
these  properties  are  tax  exempt  and  yield 
the  city  nothing  although  they  receive 
the  full  benefit  of  city  water  and  sewage 
services,  police  and  fire  protection  and 
a  host  of  other  services  without  which  the 
Federal  properties  would  be  unused  and 
unusable. 
Although  the  people  of  our  city  through 
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this  tax  exemption  in  effect  contribute 
$30  million  armually.  we  get  none  of  the 
Federal  grants  and  aids  extended  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  federally 
impacted  areas.  The  people  of  our  city 
get  only  the  privilege  and  the  pain  of 
paying  the  bill. 

Year  in  and  year  out  the  people  of  our 
city  thus  contribute  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment almost  twice  as  much  as  the 
General  Services  Administration  is  de- 
manding for  the  Army  terminal.  Such  a 
demand  is  imreasonable  and  immoral.  We 
urge  the  General  Services  Administration 
to  turn  this  property  over  to  the  city  of 
New  York  without  charge  so  that  it  can 
be  imaginatively  and  constructively  de- 
veloped in  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
of  our  city.  State,  and  Nation. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  append  to  my  remarks  the  text  of  a 
letter  I  received  from  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York  and  a  former  distin- 
guished Member  of  this  House,  the  Hon- 
orable John  V.  Lindsay: 

The  Crrr  or  New  York, 

Office  of  the  Mayor, 
New  York.  September  5,  1968. 
Hon.  Bertram  L.  Podell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Podell:  New  York  City 
has  begun  negotiations  with  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  obtain  the  former 
Army  Terminal  in  Brooklyn.  This  property, 
like  the  former  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  has  been 
declared  surplus  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  City  Intends  to  acquire  the  Terminal  to 
develop  industry  and  Jobs  to  replace  those 
lost  when  the  Army  moved  out.  We  are  dis- 
turbed to  find  that  the  Navy  Yard  history 
is  being  repeated  In  the  Army  Terminal  ne- 
gotiations. Once  again  we  are  being  asked  to 
pay  millions  of  dollars  to  acquire  surplus 
property  In  order  to  restore  the  property  to 
the  economic  life  of  the  City.  Having  reluc- 
tantly agreed  to  pay  $23.5  million  for  the 
Navy  Yard,  the  City  Is  now  faced  with  an 
inflexible  demand  that  It  pay  $18  million  for 
the  Army  Terminal.  In  both  cases  the  pur- 
chase price  Is  only  the  beginning,  for  many 
more  millions  must  be  spent  before  the  prop- 
erties can  contribute  to  the  City's  economy. 
New  York  City  has  been  badly  hurt  by 
the  abandonment  of  these  properties.  Thou- 
sands of  men  have  been  thrown  out  of  work. 
It  Is  unfair  for  the  Federal  Government,  hav- 
ing imposed  on  the  City  the  responsibility  for 
obtaining  employment  at  these  sites,  to  de- 
mand in  addition  that  the  City  pay  for  the 
surplus  property. 

This  policy  must  be  changed.  The  Brooklyn 
Army  Terminal  must  be  transferred  to  the 
City  without  cost,  so  that  development  can 
proceed  without  delay  and  without  unneces- 
sary outlay  of  City  funds. 

I  urge  you  to  support  whatever  action  in 
Washington  Is  necessary  including  the  sub- 
mission of  new  legislation.  My  office  is  ready 
to  assist  you  in  this  effort. 
Sincerely, 

John  V.  Lindsay, 

Mayor. 
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CONGRESSMAN  LONG  KEEPS  IN 
TOUCH  WITH  HIS  CONSTITUENTS. 
AIDS  THEM  WITH  PROBLEMS 


THE 


"PUEBLO"— HOW  LONG, 
MR.  PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  7,  1968 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
the  259th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  In  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONBD* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  7.  1968 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league. Clarence  Long,  has  for  the  past 
6  years  kept  in  touch  with  his  constitu- 
ents by  holding  office  hours  at  post  of- 
fices throughout  his  district.  I  should  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Baltimore  Sunday  Sim  describing  this 
activity,  along  with  Congressman  Long's 
announcement  that  he  now  is  holding 
office  hours  at  shopping  centers,  as  well 
as  in  his  new  office  on  wheels : 

WHAT  Help  Do  people  Seek  Prom  a 
Congressman? 
Congressman  Clarence  D.  Long    (D.,  Sec- 
ond)   has  been  making  the  rounds  of  the 
post  offices  in  his  district  "to  find,"  as  It  says 
In  his  newsletter,  "what  help  people  seek." 

He  has  been  at  It  for  years  and  on  a  recent 
Saturday  he  was  In  the  Bel  Air  post  office 
In  Harford  county,  where  about  25  people 
were  lined  up  to  see  him.  Inside  the  alr-con- 
dltloned  office  of  the  postmaster,  the  Con- 
gressman was  seated  under  an  autographed 
picture  of  Harry  Truman,  listening  to  a  man 
who  had  with  him  a  retired  Navy  chief.  In 
one  corner  of  the  room  a  secretary  took 
notes. 

The  chief  had  been  mustered  out  of  the 
service  In  1959  because  he  was  thought  psy- 
chopathic. He  had  "blown  his  stack"  a  couple 
of  times,  and  under  subsequent  examination 
by  psychiatrists  had  been  asked  questions 
which  confused  him  ("I've  been  confused 
myself  sometimes,"  said  the  Congressman) 
and  to  which  he  gave,  psychlatrically  speak- 
ing, the  wrong  answers. 

The  man  had  a  good  combat  record.  Be- 
cause of  his  early  discharge  he  had  missed 
getting  retirement  pay  by  only  eight  months. 
Would  the  Congressman  Introduce  a  private 
bin  to  aid  the  former  chief?  He  would,  said 
Long,  if  he  couldn't  get  the  Navy  to  reverse 
the  decision. 

A  woman  entered.  She  was  worried  about 
her  son,  who  had  recently  been  Inducted  Into 
the  Army.  The  son,  it  turned  out,  had  a 
heart  condition,  so  serious,  from  her  descrip- 
tion, that  Long  expressed  wonder  that  he  had 
been  Inducted  at  all. 

The  woman  was  concerned  because  she 
thought  the  work  that  her  son  would  be 
doing  at  boot  camp  would  be  too  strenuous 
for  his  heart.  Her  husband,  she  said,  had  Just 
a  few  weeks  ago  died  as  a  result  of  a  heart 
condition.  She  turned  her  head  and  there  was 
an  embarrassed  silence. 

"All  right,  don't  worry  now,"  said  the  Con- 
gressman, He  directed  his  secretary  to  write 
to  the  doctor  at  the  base,  and  find  out  what 
type  of  work  the  son  was  doing. 

The  procession  continued.  .\  woman  was 
looking  for  a  Job  with  the  State  In  Bel  Air: 
(the  Congressman  referred  her  case  to  his 
secretary,  who  heads  his  Job  desk).  She  was 
followed  by  an  irate  Baltimore  countlan  who 
for  several  months  had  been  fighting  a  losing 
battle  with  county  administrators.  She  said 
they  had  been  iUegally  using  her  property 
for  drainage  from  adjacent  ones. 

The  morning  wore  on.  A  fire  chief  from 
Edgewood  Arsenal  was  being  forced  to  retire, 
a  woman  disabled  by  disease  thought  she 
should  be  getting  more  social  security  bene- 
fits, and  electrical  contractor  hadn't  been 
paid  for  his  work  by  the  General  Services 
Administration. 

Long  conduces  the  Interviews  with  busi- 
ness like  efficiency,  punctuating  the  narra- 
tion with  his  own  comments,  asking  pointed 
questions,  cutting  short  long-winded  expla- 
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DAtlozu.  A*  ft  result  be  baa  M«n  up  to  60 
people  In  a  few  boun  In  one  of  hl«  Saturday 
morning  seaslona.  All  of  the  caaes  are  fol- 
lowed up  by  hl«  stafT. 

Many  of  thoee  he  encounters  are  poor, 
many  of  them  are  uneducated,  many  of  them 
want  Jobs.  But  Jobs  are  becoming  harder  to 
find  for  such  people  In  an  Increasing  techni- 
cal employment  market.  The  great  problem 
of  age."  says  Long,  "Is  that  It's  correlated 
with  lack  of  education."  Even  so,  he  has  had 
considerable  success  In  finding  both  Govern- 
ment and  civilian  employment  for  hla  con- 
stituents. 

To  some,  the  Congressman  represents  a 
"court  of  last  resort."  The  parents  of  Radmlla 
Lomsky,  who  were  forced  to  leave  their  11- 
month-old  daughter  with  relatives  in  Czech- 
oslovakia when  they  came  to  this  country 
In  1948,  had  tried  ever  since  to  get  her  out. 
They  Anally  came  to  Long,  their  Representa- 
tive, who  wrote  letters  to  everyone  from 
Preeldent  Novotny  to  the  then  Russian  head 
of  state  Nlklta  Khrushchev,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded, after  eleven  numths  of  effort,  in  re- 
uniting Radmlla  with  her  parents. 

To  others,  the  Congressman  serves  as  "om- 
budsman." This  is  a  position  filled  In  certain 
Scandinavian  countries  by  p>ersons  familiar 
with  the-ponderous  mechanisms  of  govern- 
meiTt  who-act  as  go-betweens  for  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  who  must  deal  with  a  huge 
and  sometimes  senseless  bureaucracy.  A  re- 
cent case  involved  a  constituent  of  the  Con- 
gressman on  Route  40  who  had  a  house  and 
a  motel  both  of  which  needed  Improvements. 
The  Small  Business  Administration  wouldn't 
make  a  loan  on  the  motel  because  the  prop- 
erty contained  a  house;  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  refused  money  for  the 
house  because  of  the  motel.  Congressman 
Long  arranged  a  conference  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  agencies :  the  result  was 
a  loan  from  each,  and  hopefully  an  agree- 
ment for  future  communication. 

Prom  the  bizarre,  such  as  the  man  who 
hauled  out  a  towel  labeled  United  SUtes 
Army  Supply  Depot,  said  It  had  recentlv 
been  removed  after  having  been  part  of  his 
Interior  plumbing  for  several  years  following 
an  Army  operation  and  wanted  to  sue  the 
surgeon  ( the  case  had  already  been  to  the 
Supreme  Court)  to  the  pathetic,  an  alcoholic 
electrical  worser  who  thought  that  local 
Arms  were  blacklisting  him  i  they  were,  evi- 
dently with  Justification).  Representative 
Long  sees  them  all.  At  the  same  time  that 
he  is  making  friends,  he  Is  cannily  keeping  a 
finger  on  the  pulse  of  hla  constituents  gaug- 
ing their  interests  and  concerns. 

The  great  majority  are  Just  people  who 
need  some  sort  of  guidance.  "Many."  he  says, 
"without  automobiles  or  even  phones,  can- 
not reach  the  Capital.  Then  there's  always 
inertia."  something  that  obviously  seldom 
plagues  the  only  RepresentaUve  in  Wash- 
ington who  offers  curb  service  to  his  :on- 
stltuents. 

See  me  next.  In  my  new  Office  on  Wheels, 
Saturday.  Oct.  12:  Middlesex  Shopping 
Center— 10  ajn.;  Middle  River  Post  Office— 
11  Bjn, 

Clakcncc  O.  Long. 
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THE  AMERICAN  FARMER- 
FORGOTTEN  MAN 


October  7,  1968 


HUMPHREYISM  NO.  7 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7,  1968 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

From  a  collection  of  Representative  Hin«t 

C.  SCHAOEBERC'S  i  R.  WiSC. )  . 

"Insofar  as  I  am  sorry  for  anything,  it  is 
not  because  I  am  a  liberal,  but  it  is  because 
I  am  not  more  liberal  than  I  am."  i  Congbss- 
sioNAi,  RxcoRo,  January  9,  1967.) 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  7,  1968 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
Congress  approved  a  1-year  extension  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  In 
so  doing,  we  have  postponed  total  review 
and  consideration  of  the  entire  farm 
situation  in  our  Nation. 

This  must  surely  be  one  of  the  first 
and  most  important  tasks  of  the  91st 
Congress.  There  is  an  urgent  need  to  ex- 
amine the  complete  farm  picture  and  its 
many  complexities  realistically.  We  can- 
not rely  on  simple  solutions.  It  is  with 
this  thought  in  mind  that  I  set  forth  the 
basic  outlines  of  the  farm  problem  as  I 
see  it  and  suggest  some  possible  solu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  farmer 
continues  to  be  the  forgotten  man  of  the 
American  Government.  He  pays  more  for 
everything  he  uses  and  receives  less  than 
at  any  time  since  the  great  depression  in 
the  thirties. 

He  has  more  than  tripled  his  efficiency 
and  productivity  and  has  been  rewarded 
by  prices  so  low  that  they  can  barely  meet 
his  production  expenses.  Inconsistent 
and  ineffective  Federal  farm  policies 
have  resulted  in  a  crisis  which  reaches 
across  the  Nation  into  every  farm  and 
rural  home.  I  believe  it  is  time  for  a 
change,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  believe  that 
the  American  farmer  agrees  with  me. 

The  plight  of  the  farmer  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  more  than  4  mil- 
lion people  have  left  the  farm  since  the 
start  of  this  decade.  American  farmers  in 
1968  will  absorb  a  $l'i  billion  pay  cut. 
Farm  debt  has  risen  alarmingly— a  star- 
tling 90  percent  since  1960.  In  short,  the 
American  farmer  has  his  back  to  the 
wall. 

The  plight  of  the  farmer  is  frequently 
ignored.  I  suspect,  because  he  retains 
only  6  percent  of  the  national  vote.  Yet 
Congress  must  recognize  that  our  farm- 
ers and  rural  people  are  the  backbone 
of  the  Nation.  The  farming  Industry  em- 
ploys 5.2  million  workers — more  than  the 
combined  employment  in  the  steel  indus- 
try, the  automotive  industry,  transporta- 
tion, and  public  utilities.  If  half  the  steel 
industry  was  in  trouble;  if  half  the  em- 
ployees in  automobile  plants  throughout 
the  Nation  were  threatened  with  losing 
their  jobs  and  their  investments;  if  half 
our  transportation  were  to  come  to  a 
standstill;  these  would  be  considered  na- 
tional disasters  and  would  result  in  im- 
mediate Federal  action.  Nothing  less  is 
demanded  for  an  industry  which  is  larger 
than  all  the  others  combined. 

I  have  consistently  spoken  out  on  be- 
half of  the  farmer  since  I  first  came  to 
Washington.  The  very  first  piece  of  leg- 
islation I  Introduced  upon  becoming  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  one  which  urged  that  the  disastrous 
policies  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  present  administration  be  inves- 
tigated and  immediately  altered.  I  also 
Introduced  legislation  to  protect  our 
dairy    farms   from    unfair   competition 


from  imports  and  testified  before  the 
Tariff  Commission  in  support  of  action 
to  halt  disastrous  increases  in  such  im- 
ports. I  met  with  representatives  of  the 
Mexican  Government  in  an  effort  to 
work  out  better  arrangements  on  the 
bracero  program  to  provide  badly  needed 
farm  labor.  I  introduced  legislation 
which  would  provide  far  more  accurate 
agricultural  statistics  so  that  farm  mar- 
keting can  be  stabilized. 

But,  while  we  have  worked  to  improve 
our  farming  programs,  we  have  also  rec- 
ognized that  there  are  inherent  prob- 
lems In  the  present  system.  Fundamental 
changes  must  take  place  in  our  policies 

The  first  and  most  basic  change  which 
must  take  place  for  the  farmer,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  society,  is  a  return  to  sen- 
sible fiscal  policies.  The  massive  Infla- 
tion our  Nation  has  experienced  has  been 
particularly  disastrous  for  our  farmers. 

The  cost-price  squeeze  felt  by  the 
farmer  is  evident  from  every  angle  In 
examining  the  agricultural  situation. 

Prices  received  by  the  farmer  averaged 
about  5  percent  lower  than  in  1966. 

Farm  Income  declined  almost  12  per- 
cent from  1966. 

On  the  other  hand,  farm  production 
expenses  rose  to  a  record  high  of  $34 
billion. 

Production  expenses  ate  up  two-thirds 
of  all  cash  received  by  farmers  from  the 
sale  of  farm  products.  Only  one-third  re- 
mained as  Income  for  the  farmer  and  his 
family. 

While  estimated  annual  Income  from 
non-agricultural  sources  rose  by  8  per- 
cent from  1966  to  1967,  annual  personal 
Income  from  farming  dropped  by  16  per- 
cent. 

No  segment  of  the  American  popula- 
tion ht«  been  required  to  suffer  a  moie 
unfair  burden  because  of  the  inflation- 
ary policies  of  our  Government. 

Inflation  has  hit  the  farmer  in  yet  an- 
other way.  Total  farm  debt  last  year 
•.vent  up  by  15  percent — an  average  of 
more  than  $1,200  per  farm.  Since  their 
entire  operation  is  very  deeply  depend- 
ent on  credit,  farmers  are  hit  particularly 
hard  by  fiscal  policies  which  promote 
high  interest  rates — and  interest  rates 
in  the  past  year  have  been  higher  than 
at  any  time  since  the  Civil  War.  Interest 
rates  are  prohibitively  high  for  farmers 
and  in  many  cases  loans  are  not  available 
at  any  price. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  vital  for  the 
American  farmer  that  the  Nation  retuin 
to  noninflationary  monetary  policies. 
This  most  basic  change  in  Government 
policy  is  one  for  which  I  have  fought 
for  many  years,  I  have  consistently  op- 
posed excessive  Government  expendi- 
tures. I  have  strongly  urged  the  full  study 
of  our  Government  to  cut  out  waste  and 
inefiQciency.  We  need  to  increase  our  ac- 
tivities in  this  field.  No  one  will  be  better 
rewarded  by  a  stable  economy  than  our 
agricultural  sector. 

But  other  changes  must  take  place  as 
well.  We  cannot  be  content  to  let  the 
American  farmer  continue  to  struggle 
within  farm  programs  that  have  been 
basically  unsound.  The  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965  surely  must  be  de- 
scribed as  the  least  successful  farm  pro- 
gram of  the  century.  One  needs  only  to 
look  at  the  statistics  indicated  above  to 
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acknowledge  the  failure  of  this  program. 
Thousands  of  farmers  have  left  the  farm, 
income  has  dropped  at  an  Increasing 
rate,  the  escalation  of  farm  debt  has  been 
sharp — there  is  no  bright  spot  on  the 
horizon. 

Many  other  basic  and  fimdamental 
changes  must  take  place  in  our  agricul- 
tuial  system.  Time  does  not  allow  for  a 
detailed  discussion  of  each  concept.  Yet, 
I  should  like  to  paint  a  broad  outline  of 
the  programs  that  can  and  must  be 
undertaken. 

EXPANSION    OF    MARKETS 

First,  rather  than  rely  on  farm  sub- 
sidies, we  must  make  tremendous  efforts 
to  expand  our  markets  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  greatest  potential  for  expanding 
American  farm  markets  lies  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  foreign  demand.  The  need  for 
food  throughout  the  world  is  great.  It 
must,  however,  be  traslated  into  effective 
economic  demand  if  it  is  to  absorb  Amer- 
ica's productive  potential.  American 
aericulture  is  already  heavily  tied  to  ex- 
port production — one  in  everv'  four  crop- 
land acres  cultivated  in  the  United  States 
is  exported.  Farm  exports  provide  em- 
ployment for  one  out  of  eight  American 
farmworkers.  Exports  are  a  more  im- 
poitant  factor  in  agriculture  than  in  any 
other  major  Industry.  Yet  Fedeal  policy 
.seems  to  be  almost  ignoring  the  needs  of 
the  American  farmer  in  participating  in 
international  agreements. 

The  administration  has  often  taken 
steps  which  have  fmstrated  the  partici- 
pation of  the  American  farmer  in  the 
export  market.  In  1967,  the  administra- 
tion called  for  Increased  acreages  to  meet 
foreign  aid  requirements.  Farmers  re- 
sironded  with  production  increases.  The 
administration  then  decided  that  aid 
shipments  would  be  decreased,  instead, 
and  the  excess  supply  which  resulted 
forced  farm  Income  to  fall  almost  12  per- 
cent. 

The  administration  has  forced  the 
American  farmer  to  pay  twice  for  the 
Nation's  foreign  policy.  He  pays  once  in 
taxes  and  again  in  depressed  prices. 

Steps  can  be  taken  to  expand  the  for- 
eign market  for  agricultural  products: 

Better  coordination  of  foreign  policy 
and  agricultural  programs  is  necessary. 
Although  the  Department  of  State  may 
benefit  from  low  prices  in  its  effort  to 
provide  supplies  for  the  cold  wars  in 
India.  Indonesia.  Brazil,  and  goods  for 
Vietnam,  its  policies  must  not  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  farmer. 

More  realistic  and  accurate  export  de- 
mand estimates  are  needed. 

A  fully  utilized  food-for-peace  program 
is  necessai-y. 

Our  foreign  aid  program  must  be  re- 
oriented to  focus  on  the  development  of 
farming  and  farming  technology  in  the 
recipient  nations.  Since  most  areas  aided 
would  be  in  tropical  zones  they  would 
not  compete  with  the  United  States  in 
commodity  productions.  Their  improved 
economy,  however,  would  expand  paying 
markets  for  U.S.  pioducts. 

At  home,  major  expansion  of  markets 
can  come  as  well.  Major  Improvements 
can  be  made  by : 

Improved  access  to  markets  through 
better  roads.  In  many  parts  of  our  Na- 
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tion.  including  the  Second  District  of 
Michigan,  the  secondary  roads  are  woe- 
fully inadequtae  for  ready  marketing  of 
products.  This  is  certainly  a  key  to  any 
rural  development. 

Improved  marketing  facilities  and  in- 
creased assistance  to  farmers  in  uniform 
grading. 

Increased  agricultural  research — 
especially  in  the  area  of  industrial  uses 
for  farm  products.  I  am  convinced  that  if 
the  scientific  genius  and  technological 
ingenuity  of  our  country  are  brought  to 
bear  in  the  conversion  of  farm  products 
into  new  senices  to  mankind,  the  results 
will  be  tremendous  and  the  entire  world 
will  benefit. 

Expansion  of  the  food  distribution 
programs  and  Improvements  in  the  pro- 
grams which  provide  milk  and  other 
food  to  schools  and  needy  people.  There 
is  no  excuse  in  this  land  of  abundance 
for  any  person  to  starve  or  for  any  child 
to  go  to  school  himgry  every  morning. 
Concentration  of  our  welfare  programs 
on  essential  programs  such  as  nutrition 
will  not  only  benefit  the  Nation — but  will 
provide  an  increased  market  for  Ameri- 
can farm  products.  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion creating  a  Commission  on  Hunger 
which  has  been  approved  and  which 
should  make  broad  recommendations  In 
this  field. 

REVITALIZE    RURAL    AMERICA 


Rural  America  is  the  backbone  of  the 
Nation.  The  family  farm  and  the  small 
rural  community  have  provided  the  Na- 
tion with  the  basic  values  of  American 
life.  The  atmosphere  of  community  spir- 
it, neighborly  concern,  and  religious 
faith  that  has  undergirded  the  American 
way  of  life  remain  strong  in  our  rural 
communities.  We  must  devote  major  na- 
tional effort  to  preserving  those  commu- 
nities. 

The  deterioration  of  our  rural  areas 
has  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  Not  only  does  it  deplete  this 
great  national  reservoir  of  strength,  but 
it  can  only  add  to  the  overcrowding  and 
complication  of  our  strife-toi-n  cities. 
The  truth  is  that  many  of  our  city  prob- 
lems are  rooted  in  rural  decay.  Neither 
urban  or  rural  people  can  be  benefited  by 
our  present  lack  of  concentration  on  ru- 
ral problems — and  both  can  reap  re- 
wards from  strong  action  along  these 
lines. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  create 
a  Balanced  Economic  Development  Com- 
mission would  recommend  methods  of 
the  ways  and  means  through  which  ru- 
ral areas  can  be  revitalized.  Such  a  Com- 
mission would  recommend  methods  of 
attracting  industry  to  rural  areas.  In- 
dustry in  such  an  area  is  not  meant  to 
take  away  from  the  rural  character  of 
the  environment,  but  to  provide  job  op- 
portunities for  those  who  wish  to  leave 
farming — to  provide  attraction  so  that 
young  people  are  not  required  to  leave 
"the  rural  area  to  find  employment.  In 
many  parts  of  the  Nation,  including 
Michigan's  Second  District,  a  high  per- 
centage of  farm  family  income  is  derived 
from  off-the-farm  employment.  The  lo- 
cation of  industries  in  rural  areas  would 
go  far  in  stabilizing  farm  Income. 

Improved      transportation      facilities, 
better    schools,    more    extensive    public 
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utilities,  and  Imaginative  and  compre- 
hensive land-use  plans  can  open  the  way 
for  redevelopment.  I  have  stressed  the 
importance  of  tax  incentives  for  busi- 
nesses which  locate  in  poverty  areas — in 
rural  America  as  well  as  in  the  core 
cities.  Vocational  education  must  be  In- 
tensified and  increased  and  should  give 
greater  emphasis  to  agriculturally  re- 
lated businesses  and  other  opportunities 
in  rural  areas.  Pubhc  buildings  and  Gov- 
ernment contracts  should  be  attracted 
to  rural  areas. 

Michigan's  Second  District  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  action  wliich  must 
be  taken.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for 
balance  between  the  expansion  of  cities 
and  the  stability  of  farms.  The  green, 
open  spaces  of  our  farms,  as  well  as  their 
economic  contributions,  are  vital  to 
maintaining  a  balanced  life  for  all  our 
citizens. 

GOVERNMENT  IN  AGRICULTL'RE 

Government  should  never  be  allowed 
to  dominate  agriculture.  The  interests  of 
a  bureaucracy  must  never  be  put  ahead 
of  the  Interests  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity itself.  Government  must  aid. 
rather  than  control,  the  agricultural 
economy. 

We  simply  must  develop  a  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  is  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  farmers  rather  than  the 
consumers.  We  need  not  be  reminded 
of  the  incredible  and  callous  example  of 
the  lack  of  interest  the  present  Depart- 
ment displays  in  the  plight  of  the  farmer. 

The  New  York  Times  of  April  4,  1966, 
.said: 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Free- 
man expressed  pleasure  today  with  the  fact 
that  prices  of  farm  products  had  dropped 
recently.  It  was  the  first  time  In  the 
memory  of  Federal  farm  officials  that  a 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  indicated  that  he 
was  pleased  with  a  decrease  in  farm  prices. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  16. 
1966,  stated: 

Gardner  Ackley.  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisors  cites  as 
uelcome  evidence  of  a  slowdown  In  economic 
growth  the  recent  turndown  of  pork  prices. 

Clearly  such  disregard  of  the  interests 
of  the  American  farmer  in  the  highest 
levels  of  government  must  be  corrected. 

There  must  be  Improvement  and  stand- 
ardization of  procedures  for  the  collec- 
tion, evaluation,  and  dissemination  of 
agricultural  statistical  data.  Early  this 
year  I  proposed  legislation  which  I  be- 
lieve would  go  a  long  way  in  improv- 
ing our  agricultural  estimates.  The  price 
that  the  farmers  pay  for  inaccuracy  in 
Federal  estimates  Is  a  high  one — amount- 
ing to  several  million  dollars  each  year 
in  depressed  prices. 

There  must  be  better  management  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  in- 
ventory of  grains  and  other  farm  com- 
modities to  improve  farm  prices,  not 
depress  them.  All  too  often  in  recent 
years,  the  administration  has  gutted  the 
market  with  commodities  in  order  to 
force  the  price  down.  Such  action  must 
not  be  tolerated. 

Numerous  other  proposals  must  be 
considered.  They  Include: 

Sympathetic  consideration  of  proposals 
to  encourage  farmers,  especially  small 
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producers,  to  develop  their  bar^nlng 
position. 

A  tmJy  two-way  export-import  policy 
which  protects  American  a^culture 
from  unfair  foreign  competition. 

Improvement  of  credit  programs  with- 
in the  farm  credit  system  and  the  UJB. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  meet  the 
capital  requirement*  of  modem  agricul- 
ture, especially  for  young  farm  families 
trying  to  get  a  decent  start. 

Effective  plant  and  animal  disease  con- 
trol and  the  control  of  pests  to  protect 
our  food  supplies  and  farm  production. 

Support  for  agricultural  education  and 
experimentation  through  the  land-grant 
college  system,  while  extending  the  help- 
ing hand  of  the  Extension  Service  to 
more  Americans. 

A  sound  Federal  crop  insurance  pro- 
gram. 

Vigorous  expansion  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  farm  problem  facing 
our  Nation  is  not  one  of  statistics — of 
mere  acres  and  abstract  production  fig- 
ures. It  Is  a  problem  of  people.  All  too 
often  in  the  past  our  farm  programs  have 
been  directed  solely  at  commodities.  It  is 
now  time  that  we  emphasize  the  human 
dimensions  of  the  problem  and  that  we 
take  steps  to  assure  that  America's  farm- 
ers have  a  continued  opportunity  to  par- 
take of  our  national  wealth. 

By  their  very  nature  our  farmers  are 
individualists.  They  are  farmers  because 
they  want  to  work  for  themselves  and 
control  their  own  destinies.  Their  indi- 
vidualism and  freedom  is  a  basic  charac- 
teristic of  our  national  heritage.  In  our 
efforts  to  assist  the  farmer  and  create  a 
better  program,  we  must  never  override 
that  freedom  with  Government  control. 
Government  must  develop  a  program 
that  will  help — not  rule  and  overpower 
him. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OF   OOIfNflCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  7,  1968 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  S.  355 
contains  many  important  features  for 
improving  the  operation  of  the  Congress. 
It  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  March  7, 
1967.  It  has  been  langulsliing  in  the 
House  since  that  time.  The  only  answer 
seems  to  be  that  the  leadership  does  not 
want  these  reforms.  EMdently  they  do 
not  wish  to  see  the  minority  party  ac- 
corded the  Increased  legislative  staff 
which  it  needs.  They  evidently  do  not 
wish  the  other  streamlining  of  proce- 
dures which  would  help  eliminate  these 
uncertain,  lengthy,  disorderly  sessions 
such  as  we  are  now  enduring  . 

Accordingly,  I  have  today  taken  the 
rather  drastic  procedure  of  signing  the 
discharge  petition  designed  to  bring  tills 
measure  to  the  floor  for  full  and  open 
debate.  It  appears  that  this  is  the  only 
way  in  which  this  can  be  done,  if  it  is 
to  be  done  at  all.  At  any  rate,  it  is  all  that 
can  be  done  at  this  stage  of  the  session. 
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For  months  various  Members  have  urged 
the  leadership  to  move  this  bill  along. 
These  efforts  have  been  rebuffed.  Our 
last  effort  was  on  September  24,  when 
134  Members  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
distinguished  Speaker  urging  him  to  take 
action.  Regrettably  he  has  not  seen  fit 
to  do  so. 

So  we  take  the  route  of  a  discharge 
petition  and  hope  we  can  blast  this  meas- 
ure loose  before  the  end  of  the  session. 
In  the  event  that  we  fail,  the  loser  will 
be  the  American  people.  Unless  our  House 
changes  to  reflect  the  new  demands  and 
new  pressures  upon  it.  it  will  cease  to 
have  any  major  importance  at  all  and, 
like  the  Senate  of  Rome,  descend  to  being 
a  mere  decorative  background  for  the  all- 
powerful  executive. 
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AFRICAN  TERRORISM  FINANCED 
BY  INDIA 


REFORMS  NEEDED  NOW 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  7.  1968 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  editorial  from  this  morn- 
ing's Milwaukee  Sentinel  which  I  include 
below  as  part  of  my  remarks  reflects  not 
only  my  position,  the  position  of  many  of 
our  colleagues,  and  the  Sentinel  itself, 
but  also.  I  am  convinced,  the  position  of 
the  American  people.  I  believe  it  is  Im- 
perative to  take  action  immediately  on 
both  the  congressional  reform  and  elec- 
tion reform  bills. 

The  need,  the  demand,  the  propriety 
of  congressional  and  election  reform  has 
been  debated  at  length  and  in  detail  by 
Congress.  Now  is  the  time  for  action. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
Sentinel  editorial  and  again  urge  that 
these  bills  be  considered  before  the  90th 
Congress  adjourns. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Important  Refokms 

In  Ita  Tuatx  to  adjourn,  congress  should  take 
enough  time  to  clear  two  vital  pieces  of  leg- 
Uslatlon,  the  congressional  reform  and  the 
election  reform  bills. 

The  senate  already  has  passed  the  two 
measures.  The  bills  are  now  In  the  house 
rules  committee.  They  should  be  brought  out 
and  passed  this  week. 

The  legislative  reorganization  act  would 
modernize  congressional  procedures,  some- 
thing that  sorely  needs  to  be  done.  If  the 
house  acted,  the  legislative  reforms  could  be 
put  Into  etfect  In  the  new  congress  conven- 
ing next  January.  If  the  house  doesn't  act.  re- 
form efforts  win  have  to  be  started  all  over 
again. 

The  election  reform  act  would  completely 
overhaul  the  federal  election  laws  pertain- 
ing to  campaign  fund  raising  and  spending 
In  federal  elections,  something  else  that  sorely 
needs  to  be  done.  If  the  house  doesn't  act, 
election  reform  efforts  likewise  will  have  to 
be  started  all  over  again  In  the  new  congress. 

Rep.  Donald  Riunsfeld  (R-ni.)  has  been 
leading  a  drive  to  have  the  house  take  up 
these  two  meastires.  But  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership has  turned  a  deaf  ear.  If  the  house 
Democrats  fall  to  deal  with  these  two  vital 
matters.  It  will  be  yet  another  reason  to  turn 
them  out  of  office  and  to  give  the  OOP  a  turn 
at  the  controls. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP  UJtnslANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  7.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  apparent- 
ly the  Indian  disciples  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi  have  overcome  their  nonviolent 
means  of  revolution  and  now  seek  to  re- 
place Satyagraha  with  terrorism. 

Perhaps  this  explains  the  dire  need 
for  U.S.  foreign  aid  to  India — not  to 
feed  Indians  but  to  free  Indian  money 
to  subsidize  murder  and  violence  in 
South  Africa. 

Does  India  seek  liberty  or  colonialism 
in  Africa? 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit 
the  Associated  Press  Release  from  New 
Delhi  for  September  24,  1968,  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Congressional  Record,  as 
follows : 

(Prom  the  Baton  Rouge  Morning  Advocate. 
Sept.  24.  1968 1 

IinuA   STn>POBT8   Atrican   Drivts   or 

"LiBntATION" 

Nrw  Delhi.  India. — India  Is  quietly  sup- 
porting a  handful  of  movements  aimed  at 
supplanting  existing  governments  In  Africa 
India's  assistance  Is  mainly  limited  to 
medicine,  books  and  clothing  plus  "moral 
support  In  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
United  Nations,"  says  M.  R.  Thadanl,  head  of 
the  Foreign  Ministry  African  desk. 

"We  are  not  In  a  position  to  give  any  arms 
because  we  do  not  sell  any,"  Thadanl  adds. 

"These  movements  manage  to  get  arms 
from  other  sources." 

India  steers  among  the  factlon-rldden 
politics  of  African  "liberation"  movements 
by  supporting  whichever  movement  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  backs  In  any 
given  case.  All  these  movements  are  armed 
guerrilla  undertakings — and  most  of  them 
have  rivals  in  the  business  of  taking  over 
such  areas  as  Mozambique,  Angola.  Portu- 
guese Guinea  and  Rhodesia.  India  iirges  the 
rival  groups  to  unify.  Thadanl  said. 

The  only  training  India  gives  Is  to  about 
25  Angolans  who  are  learning  to  become  pK}- 
llcemen  at  the  Indian  Military  Academy.  The 
worth  of  medicines,  books  and  clothing  sent 
to  Africa  Is  several  thousand  dollars  per 
movement.  Thadanl  said. 

The  largest  recipient  of  help  Is  the  African 
National  Congress  of  South  Africa — partly 
because  of  Mohandas  Oandhl's  early  associa- 
tion with  that  country  and  also  because  the 
congress  Is  a  pioneer  among  liberation  move- 
ments. Thadanl  said. 

"The  late  Mahatma  Oandhl  got  his  politi- 
cal baptism  In  South  Africa."  said  Alfred 
Nzo.  head  of  the  African  National  Congress' 
New  Delhi  office,  recalling  Ghandl's  first  non- 
violent campaigns,  between  1906  and  1914,  on 
behalf  of  Indians  In  South  Africa.  He  later 
led  India  to  Independence. 

The  African  National  Congress  Itself  took 
Inspiration  from  Oandhl  and  practiced  non- 
violence from  Its  beginning  In  1912  until 
1960  when  "peaceful  means  were  abandoned," 
Nzo  said. 

Thanks  to  Its  association  with  Oandhl,  the 
African  National  Congress  has  the  entire  ex- 
penses of  Its  office  here,  about  910,000  a  year 
footed  by  the  Indian  government. 

The  congress  also  has  offices  In  England. 
Algeria.  Egypt,  and  Zambia.  Its  headquarters 
Is  in  Tanzania.  Its  activities  are  under  ban 
In  South  Africa 

"We  think  the  African  National  Congress 


Is  representative  of  the  majority  aspirations 
of  South  Africa,"  a  spokesman  for  India's 
Foreign  B41nlstry  says. 


CLEVELAND  AREA  RALLY  TO  PRO- 
TEST SOVIET  ANTISEMmSM 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  7,  1968 


Mr.  VaNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  great  concern  being 
expressed  in  my  community  among  Jew- 
ish families  and  the  general  public  over 
the  "cultural  and  Intellectual"  genocide 
against  the  Jewish  population  which  is 
widely  felt  here  to  be  present  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Numerous  protests  have  been  made  to 
the  Soviet  Ambassador  over  the  years 
from  Cleveland  area  residents.  New  and 
additional  petitions  resulting  from  a 
protest  rally  which  will  be  held  In  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  on  October  12  are  soon  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  in 
Washington. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope,  notwithstanding 
the  current  attitudes  being  expressed  by 
the  U.S.S.R.,  that  there  can  be  some  pub- 
lic sign  that  the  Jewish  population  within 
the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union  can  again 
be  intellectually  and  spiritually  free. 

The  world  cannot  condone  any  form 
of  repetition  of  the  human  disaster  which 
It  witnessed  during  World  War  II.  Jewish 
history  is  filled  with  too  many  examples 
of  such  tragedies. 

In  the  past  I  have  protested  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Government  against 
the  Jewish  population  within  its  borders. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  indignation  and 
sorrow  felt  by  so  many  Americans  regard- 
ing the  status  of  Jews  on  the  Soviet 
Union  can  be  formally  expressed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Such  a 
resolution  of  support  for  freedom  of  reli- 
gion everywhere  in  the  world  should  be 
one  of  the  very  first  orders  of  business  in 
the  next  Congress. 

I  am  convinced  that  such  a  resolution 
has  the  wide  and  deep-felt  support  of 
the  American  people.  It  is  my  hope  that 
citizens  concerned  with  the  on-going 
persecution  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
will  make  their  feelings  known  to  the 
Congress. 

As  a  model  of  the  resolution  which  the 
Congress  should  adopt,  I  would  like  to 
Include  in  this  point  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  a  resolution  which  I  have  Introduced  in 
the  past: 
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that  prevent  the  reuniting  of  Jews  with  their 
famUles  in  other  lands,  and  by  other  acts 
that  oppress  Jews  In  the  free  exercise  of  their 
faith;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  clear  op- 
portunity to  match  the  words  of  Its  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  freedom  of  religion  with 
speclflc  actions  so  that  the  world  may  know 
whether  there  Is  a  genuine  hope  for  a  new 
day  of  better  understanding  among  all  peo- 
ple: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  persecution  of  any  per- 
sons because  of  their  religion  by  the  Soviet 
Union  be  condemned,  and  that  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  name  of  decency  and  humanity 
cease  executing  persons  for  alleged  economic 
offenses,  and  fully  permit  the  free  exercise 
of  religion  and  the  pursuit  of  culture  by 
Jews  and  all  others  within  Its  borders. 
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rally,  which  will  be  part  of  a  natlon-wlde  ex- 
pression of  American-Jewish  solidarity  with 
their  brothers  In  Soviet-dominated  coun- 
tries. 


CoNcnRRKNT  Resolution 
Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
deeply  believes  In  freedom  of  religion  for  all 
people  and  Is  opposed  to  Infringement  of  this 
freedom  anywhere  In  the  world;  and 

Whereas  abundant  evidence  has  made  clear 
that  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
persecuting  Jewish  citizens  by  slngUng  them 
out  for  extreme  punishment  for  alleged  eco- 
nomic offenses,  by  confiscating  synagogues, 
by  closing  Jewish  cemeteries,  by  arresting 
rabbis  and  layjellglon  leaders,  by  curtailing 
religious  obseivances,  by  discriminating 
against  Jews  Infcultural  activities  and  access 
to  higher  education,  by  Imposing  restrictions 


I  would  also  like  to  include  in  the 
Record,  at  this  point,  a  copy  of  an  article 
on  the  coming  protest  rally  which  is  to 
be  held  in  Cleveland  on  Saturday, 
October  12,  1968.  The  article  appeared 
in  the  Cleveland  Jewish  News,  October 
4,1968: 

Cleveland  teenagers  and  all  the  members 
of  their  families  have  "a  date  with  Soviet 
Jewry"  on  Saturday,  October  12th.  A  mass 
community  vrtde  rally  vrtll  be  convened  on 
that  night  for  the  purpose  of  protesting 
Soviet  antl-SemlOsm.  Mrs.  Michael  Blum- 
berg.  General  Chairman  announces  that  the 
event  will  begin  at  8:00  P.M.  at  the  Taylor 
Road  Synagogue. 

Youngsters  from  religious  schools  all  over 
the  city  are  now  writing  letters  of  protest 
to  Russian  Ambassador  Anatoli  F.  Dobrynln, 
which  will  be  collected  at  the  rally  and  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  Soviet  embassy  In  Wash- 
ington. 

The  rally  Is  to  be  held  Just  prior  to  Slmhat 
Tora,  In  recognition  of  the  manner  In  which 
Soviet  Jews  by  the  thousands  have  demon- 
strated their  solidarity  during  this  holiday. 
The  mass  rally  will  be  addressed  by  world- 
renowned  actor  and  singer  Theodore  Blkel. 
Mr.  Blkel,  a  national  vice-president  of  the 
American  Jewish  Congress,  Is  a  noted  fighter 
for  human  rights  and  has  been  a  principal 
figure  In  national  protests  against  Soviet 
antl-Semltlsm. 

Other  program  participants  will  be 
Dorothy  Reuben  Silver,  noted  dramatic 
artist  who  will  present  staged  readings. 
Cantor  Saul  Melsel  of  the  Temple  on  the 
HelghU  will  present  a  program  of  songs  be- 
loved by  Russian  Jews. 

Following  the  rally  at  Taylor  Synagogue,  a 
torchlight  procession  will  form  with  the  en- 
tire assemblage  proceeding  to  adjacent  Cain 
Park.  Torah  scrolls  will  be  borne  In  the  pro- 
cession as  young  and  old  climax  the  evening 
with  Israeli  folk  dancing  and  singing. 

"Every  ye£ir  at  Slmhat  Tora  time  the  Jews 
of  the  Soviet  Russia  demonstrate  their  soli- 
darity by  a  tremendous  rally  before  the  Great 
Synagogue,"  Mrs.  Blumberg  declared.  "Just 
as  Soviet  Jews  seek  to  express  their  longing 
to  remain  Jews  under  adverse  conditions,  so 
must  we  American  Jews  show  our  sympathy 
with  a  great  rally  at  this  holiday  tlmel" 

AU  Cleveland  religious  schools  and  Sun- 
day schools  have  been  alerted  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  massive  rally.  Students  are  now 
preparing  protest  letters  which  will  be  de- 
posited in  large  receptacles  at  the  Synagogue 
prior  to  the  rally. 

Henry  Margolls.  chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tional Directors  Council  of  the  Bureau  of 
Jewish  Education,  announced  that  during 
the  coming  weeks  all  schools  are  planning  to 
devote  at  least  one  session  to  discussing  the 
situation  of  Jews  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  entire  community — young  and  old — Is 
Invited    to    participate    In    the    momentous 


REPORTS  ON  CRIME  CONFERENCE 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Af onday.  October  7.  1968 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Au- 
gust of  this  year,  I  cosponsored  a  crime 
prevention  and  control  conference  in  my 
district,  which  brought  together  many 
distinguished  panelists  from  the  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  area  to  discuss  the  causes  and  pre- 
vention of  crime.  The  results  of  the  con- 
ference and  the  conclusions  reached  are 
included  in  my  latest  newsletter  in  addi- 
tion to  other  news  for  the  people  in  my 
district. 

Since  many  of  my  colleagues  have  in- 
quired as  to  the  outcome  of  the  confer- 
ence and  the  conclusions  reached,  I  would 
like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
my  recent  newsletter : 


Reports  on  Crime  CoNrERENCE — Crime  Con- 
ference Hears  Call  for  CmzEN  Participa- 
tion   To    Strengthen    Law    Enforcement 
A    distinguished    American    recently    de- 
clared:  "The  people  will  get  observance  of 
the  law  and  enforcement  of  the  law  If  they 
want  it.  Insist  on  It  and  participate  in  It." 
This  basic  Idea  was  a  central  theme  at  the 
Crime    Prevention    and    Control    Conference 
which  I  Co-sponsored  with  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo's  School  of  Law  and  Office  of 
Urban  Affairs  on  August  8. 

The  panels  participating  In  the  Conference 
were  made  up  of  distinguished  citizens: 
Judges,  attorneys,  civic  leaders,  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  psychiatrists,  social  workers 
and  clergy.  The  topics  discussed  ranged  from 
the  lack  of  respect  for  law  In  our  society  and 
Juvenile  crime  to  citizen  apathy  and  non- 
Involvement  In  preventing  crime.  Also  dis- 
cussed was  the  new  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  which  was  Just»  passed 
by  Congress  and  Its  favorable  Impact  on  law 
enforcement  In  our  community. 

I  found  the  discussions  very  enlleihtenlng 
and  I'm  happy  to  note  from  the  mall  I've 
received  from  those  who  attended  the  Con- 
ference that  most  people  felt  the  meeting  to 
be  worthwhile. 

Concluding  the  conference  I  pointed  out 
that  enactment  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  marks 
the  start  of  a  massive,  concentrated,  sus- 
tained assault  on  crime  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment Riots  and  crimes  which  fiow  from 
riots  are  as  Intolerable  as  every  other  kind  of 
lawlessness.  They  are  as  hopeless  as  the 
causes  which  so  often  and  as  tragically  breed 
them. 

"We  can  build  a  better  America  by  building 
better  families"  was  the  note  on  which  Father 
Alan  A.  Zlellnskl,  Director  of  the  Monslgnor 
Carr  Institute,  opened  the  first  panel  chaired 
by  attorney  Paul  I.  Blrzon  and  this  was  a  re- 
cvirring  theme  throughout  the  day. 

One  of  the  most  p.ppalllng  trends  discussed 
was  the  alarming  Increase  In  Juvenile  crime. 
The  Conference  was  Informed  that  over  50% 
of  all  crimes  in  this  country  are  committed 
by  young  people  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
18  years. 

Judge  Mary  Ann  Kllleen,  Family  Court 
Judge,  and  other  panelists  felt  that  this  In- 
crease was  due  In  large  measure  to  parental 
neglect  and  lack  of  respect  for  parental  au- 
thority. The  Importance  of  the  family,  the 
home  and  the  presence  of  a  father  In  helping 
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to  prevent  crime  was  stressed  again  and  again 
by  Judges,  clergy  and  welfare  officials. 

Since  one  out  of  three  arrests  In  the  sub- 
urb* Involves  a  Juvenile,  the  problem  Is  not 
one  confined  solely  to  the  inner  city.  The 
Conference  was  told  that  In  the  suburbs,  the 
father  often  does  not  spend  much  time  with 
his  family,  or  Is  too  preoccupied  with  his 
career  The  panelists  agreed  that  children 
need  a  home  they  can  be  proud  of,  where  they 
can  bring  their  friends,  a  place  for  study  and 
homework.  They  need  parents  who  care 
enough  about  them  to  talk  to  them,  listen  to 
them  and  teach  them  respect  for  law  and 
order  and  the  responsibilities  of  living  In  a 
free  society. 

The  conclusions  of  the  panelists  were  re- 
inforced recently  when  the  FBI.  released  a 
report  on  crime  showing  that  In  1967  one  out 
of  every  two  persons  arrested  for  "Index 
crimes"  ( murder,  rape,  robbery,  assault,  bur- 
glary, larceny  and  auto  theft)  was  under  18: 
one  out  of  every  four  was  under  15  and  one 
out  of  every  29  was  under  11  The  report  also 
showed  that  since  1960.  arrests  of  those  under 
18  years  of  age  Increased  by  68  5 T,  while  ar- 
rests of  those  18  and  over  Increased  less  than 
one  per  cent. 

Gaps- and  Injustices  in  our  Legal  and  Penal 
Srstem««- -Another  theme  of  the  Conference, 
especially  among  those  familiar  with  our 
courts,  was  the  Injustices  of  our  court  and 
penal  systems. 

Rev  Carl  Burke.  Chaplain  of  the  Erie  Coun- 
ty Jail,  spoke  of  the  demoralizing  effect  that 
long  waits  for  trails  have  on  prisoners.  Be- 
cause of  the  backlog  in  our  court  system  he 
said,  many  accused  persons  who  can  not  raise 
ball  are  forced  to  wait  from  seven  to  thirteen 
months  or  longer  In  Jail  before  they  are  tried. 
Often,  the  individuals  Involved  are  found 
not  guilty  or  are  given  a  suspended  sentence. 
Yet  they  have  already  spent  many,  many  un- 
necessary months  In  Jail  while  awaiting  this 
verdict   and   often,    no  longer  have  Jobs. 

Charles  S.  Desmond,  retired  Chief  Judge  of 
the  N.Y.  State  Court  of  Appeals,  emphasized 
the  need  for  more  Judgeships  and  more  court 
personnel  to  expedite  court  cases  and  to  make 
this  type  of  treatment  outmoded. 

Judge  Desmond  and  Dr  Armand  DlPran- 
cesco.  psychiatrist  and  medical  director  of 
Baker  Hall,  a  home  for  distressed  boys, 
stressed  the  need  for  reform  In  our  prisons 
and  for  the  need  to  make  them  more  re- 
habilitative. "Crime  has  always  been  treated 
by  punishment",  said  Dr.  DjPrancesco.  "but 
punishment  has  never  been  proven  as  a  deter- 
rent to  crime  nor  does  It  reform  the  crim- 
inal "  Statistics  were  cited  proving  that  the 
longer  a  person  spends  In  Jail  the  more  like- 
ly he  Is  to  return  to  crime. 

These  conclusions  again  seem  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  FBI.  Report  on  Crime  In  a  special 
study  of  those  arrested  in  1966  and  1967  for 
murder,  rape,  assault  and  robbery,  the  P.B.I, 
found  that  75%  had  previously  been  con- 
victed of  some  crime,  and  49 '1,  of  these  had 
served  Jail  sentences  It  also  showed  that  of 
those  under  the  age  of  20  who  were  released 
In  1963.  70  r  were  rearrested  In  the  next  four 
years.  Obviously,  as  our  panelists  and  the 
FBI  concluded,  our  prl.sons  are  falling  in 
their  Job  of  rehabilitating  prisoners  to  take 
up  their  responsibilities  as  citizens. 

Role  of  Federal  and  State  Government: 
With  the  passage  and  signing  Into  law  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act. 
the  Federal  government  has  embarked  on  a 
new  program  of  aiding  states  In  developing 
answers  to  crime. 

Mr.  Richard  Braun  of  the  Criminal  Division 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  outlined 
what  the  new  law  would  mean  to  law  en- 
forcement officials  In  Erie  County. 

Under  this  law.  federal  funds  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  states  to  develop  new  and  In- 
novative crime  control  and  prevention  pro- 
grams. For  example.  Buffalo  Police  Chief 
Frank  Fellcetta  was  Informed  that  this 
money  would  cover  the  cost  of  InsUlllng  a 
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computer  and  training  computer  personnel 
In  the  Buffalo  Police  Deparunent  If  this  was 
Included  in  the  comprehensive  state  plan.  If 
the  proposed  consolidation  of  the  police  de- 
partments In  Erie  County  Into  one  law  en- 
forcement agency  Is  agreed  to  on  November  5. 
It  too  would  be  eligible  for  planning  funds. 

According  to  Mr.  Peter  Preiser  of  the  NY. 
State  Crime  Control  Council,  a  comprehen- 
sive sute-wlde  plan  will  be  submitted  to 
the  federal  government  within  the  next  few 
months  and  an  action  grant  should  be 
awarded  to  New  York  by  April  of  1969 

Failure  of  Citizen  Concern:  In  conclusion, 
the  panels  smd  participants  decided  that  the 
failure  of  citizens  to  become  Involved,  their 
apathy  and  wish  for  more  control  rather 
than  participating  In  the  prevention  of 
crime  was  a  major  factor  in  the  increase  in 
crime.  The  feeling  that  crime  Is  the  business 
of  the  police  department,  that  It  is  something 
that  happens  to  other  people,  that  "some- 
body" should  do  "something"  about  It.  seem 
to  be  prevalent  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  People,  communities,  schools  and 
churches,  the  panelists  agreed,  must  become 
Involved  In  preventing  crime  and  the  con- 
ditions that  breed  crime. 

Ive  received  many  letters  from  people  in 
the  District  since  the  Crime  Conference  con- 
taining suggestions  or  asking  what  they  can 
do  to  combat  crime.  Following  are  some  pro- 
posals for  action  which  evolved  at  the  Con- 
ference. Many  of  them  are  not  new  but  per- 
haps at  this  time  we  need  to  take  stock  of 
ourselves  and  to  resolve  anew  to  act  to  pre- 
vent crime  In  our  home  and  community. 

Pay  attention  and  supervise  your  children 
and  their  activities  (such  as  what  television 
and   movies   they   are   watching,  i     - 

Be  i  good  example  for  your  children,  teach 
them  respect  for  law  and  order  bv  showing 
your  respect  for  these  precepts  and  by  obey- 
ing every  law.  no  matter  how  minor,  to  show 
your  regard   for   It. 

Be  willing  to  stand  up  and  be  a  witness  In 
court  if  you  observe  a  crime  or  serve  on  a 
Jury  if  called. 

Find  out  and  participate  in  vour  com- 
munltys  activities  to   prevent  crime. 

Do  your  schools  have  courses  In  good 
citizenship? 

Is  your  church  or  club  Involved  in  helping 
those  less  fortunate  to  improve  their  hous- 
ing, to  find  Jobs,  to  get  a  better  education? 

Volunteer  a  few  hours  of  your  time  each 
week  to  help  tutor  some  child,  teach  some 
skill  you  possess  to  underprivileged  teen- 
agers, be  a  Big  Brother  to  a  fatherless 
youngster 

Watch  the  dispensation  of  Justice  in  your 
community  and  make  your  opinion  known  If 
you  feel  the  causes  of  Justice  have  not  been 
served. 

Support  plans  to  Increase  police  pay:  Im- 
prove training  and  professionalism  among 
law  enforcement  officers. 

The  government  can  legislate  against 
crime,  court  systems  can  be  Improved,  money 
can  be  made  available  for  more  sophisticated 
methods  of  crime  detection  and  all  of  these 
Improvemeuts  will  help,  but  In  the  last 
analysis,  the  first  defense  against  crime  Is 
the  Individual  and  the  degree  he  is  Involved 
in  his  family,  school,  church,  community.  It 
Is  really  up  to  each  of  us  to  Inform  ourselves 
and  to  work  to  prevent  the  conditions  that 
foster  crime.  If  in  each  community  we  can 
rise  to  this  challenge  and  begin  to  take  con- 
structive action,  we  will  have  made  a  great 
achievement. 

New  legislation:  Gun  Control.  On  July  24, 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  gun 
bill  by  a  vote  of  304  to  118.  Since  so  many 
constituents  have  written  to  me  concerning 
this  legislation,  I  would  like  to  summarize 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  for  your  Informa- 
tion. 

Limits  on  Gun  Sales:  Bans: 
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Over  the  counter  sales  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns to  nonresidents  in  a  state  except  to 
those  persons  from  adjoining  states. 

Long  gxm  sales  to  persons  under  the  age 
of  18  years. 

Persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  a 
felony,  drug  addiction,  or  mental  incompe- 
tents from  purchasing  a  gun. 

Mall -order  sale  of  ammunition  for  hand- 
guns. 

The  sale  of  hand  guns  and  pistol  ammuni- 
tion to  persons  under  the  age  of  21  years 

Penalties:  Provides  for  a  mandatory  prison 
sentence  for  federal  felonies  In  which  a  gun 
is  used.  One  to  ten  years  for  a  first  offense 
and  5  to  25  years  for  repeaters.  This  sentence 
would  be  served  In  addition  to  the  sentence 
for  the  basic  felony. 

Registration  and  Licensing:  Amendments 
to  require  federal  registration  of  all  guns,  of 
hand  guns  only  and  to  require  that  all  gun 
owners  have  permits  were  defeated  by  mar- 
gins of  3  to  1  or  more. 

Effect  on  Sportsmen;  The  effect  of  this 
legislation  on  law  abiding  sportsmen  will  be 
negligible.  A  hunter  can  still  buy  any  gun 
he  wants  In  his  home  state  and  take  his  gun 
Into  any  state  and  purchase  ammunition 
over  the  counter.  He  can  also  purchase  a  gun 
to  replace  a  lost,  broken  or  stolen  firearm 
while  hunting  or  competing  out  of  his  home 
state.  I  met  with  many  sporf.men  while  I 
was  home  with  my  family  in  August.  I  didn't 
Ulk  with  one  who  didn't  endorse  the  mail 
order  ban.  I  assured  them  of  Congress'  sin- 
cere desire  not  to  harm  or  hamper  honest, 
law-abiding  people  like  themselves  The 
President  and  the  Congress  are  simply  trying 
to  help  keep  deadly  firearms  out  of  the  hands 
of  children,  drug  addicts,  chronic  alcoholics, 
maniacs,  murderers  and  other  criminals. 

Policemen  and  Firemen:  Last  spring  Con- 
gress passed  a  new  law,  which  I  supported, 
extending  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Compensation  Act  to  police  officers 
Injured  during  the  enforcement  of  federal 
law  and  also  to  their  survivors. 

Since  then,  I  have  co-sponsored  legisla- 
tion to  extend  these  benefits  to  all  police- 
men and  firemen  killed  or  totally  disabled 
In  the  line  of  duty  whether  or  not  a  specific 
federal  criminal  law  happens  to  be  involved. 

My  theory  in  extending  the  act  is  that  we 
are  a  nation  of  travellers.  The  criminal  who 
shoots  a  policeman  or  sets  a  fire  that  Injures 
a  fireman  in  West  Seneca  may  Just  have  ur- 
rtved  from  Chicago.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
would-be  victim  who  Is  protected  by  Buffalo 
police  and  firefighters  might  be  passing 
through  from  Los  Angeles. 

In  short,  when  a  public  safety  officer  dies 
for  law  he  Is  dying  for  America  and  I  believe 
the  American  Government  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  help  compensate. 

If  my  bill  becomes  law.  a  widow  would  re- 
ceive 45%  of  the  monthly  wage  rate  for  her 
deceased  husband  if  she  Is  the  sole  survivor 
and  this  compensation  would  continue  unless 
she  remarried. 

If  there  are  dependent  children,  the  widow 
would  receive  40%  and  each  child  would  get 
15%  up  to  a  total  of  76%  of  the  monthly 
wage  rate  of  the  deceased  husband. 

In  cases  of  total  disability.  If  there  are  no 
dependents,  benefits  would  equal  two-thirds 
of  the  monthly  wage  while  with  dependents, 
beneflu  would  equal  three-fourths  of  the 
monthly  wage. 

Tax  Bill:  In  July  of  this  year,  I  Introduced 
legislation  to  Increase  the  personal  exemp- 
tion allowed  each  taxpayer  and  dependent 
from  $600  to  H200  Since  the  cost  of  living 
has  risen  at  least  50%  since  1948  when  pres- 
ent exemption  went  Into  effect,  I  feel  now  is 
the  time  to  increase  the  amount  to  $1200 
to  better  reflect  the  times  In  which  we  live 
and  to  assist  the  long  neglected  middle  In- 
come taxpayer.  Support  for  this  bill  Is  build- 
ing among  my  colleagues  In  the  House  and 
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I  am  hopeful  that  action  will  be  taken  on 
it  in  the  next  Congress. 

Dollars  For  Col'ege:  My  staff  and  I  have 
recently  updated  our  student  guide  to  finan- 
cial assistance  In  attending  college  or  voca-i 
llonal  school.  It  outlines  federal  and  New 
York  State  loans,  grants  and  scholarships 
primarily  for  the  undergraduate  student  m 
need  of  financial  assistance.  I  am  mailing  a 
copy  to  each  high  school  senior  In  the  39th 
District.  But  If  anyone  else  wishes  a  copy, 
please  write  and  I'll  be  happy  to  send  you 

Grants  and  Contracts:  Secretary  Robert  C. 
Weaver  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Department  recently  visited  Buffalo  to 
attend  a  dinner  sponsored  by  the  Frontier 
Housing  Development  Corporation.  I  attended 
with  Mr.  Weaver  and  was  delighted  to  be  pres- 
ent for  his  announcement  of  an  award  of 
MOO.OOO  to  develop  sewer  and  water  facilities 
in  Angola  and  the  lake-shore  area  of  the 
Town  of  Evans.  This  money  will  enable  the 
Evans-Angola  area  to  build  facilities  that  will 
promote  Increased  growth  of  the  area. 

In  recent  weeks  my  office  also  announced 
the  award  of  the  following  grants  and 
contracts: 

An  advance  to  the  Town  of  Clarence  In  the 
amount  of  $39,060  for  a  preliminary  study 
of  the  town's  water  distribution  system. 

A  contract  to  Scott  Aviation  In  Lancaster 
from  the  Department  of  the  Navy  in  the 
amount  of  $4  41  million  to  develop,  design 
and  construct  a  swimmer  life  support  sys- 
tem for  deep  sea  divers.  The  system  will  In- 
clude every  device  needed  by  a  swimmer  for 
independent  existence  under  the  sea  and  the 
total  package  will  be  developed  by  the  Lan- 
caster firm. 

A  $41,650  advance  from  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  the 
Erie  County  Water  Authority  to  help  finance 
the  planning  of  a  water  transmission  main 
to  serve  Evans  and  Brant. 

A  158.900  project  for  remodeling  and  new 
construction  of  intensive  care  units  at  Vet- 
erans Hospital.  The  newest  equipment  and 
specially  trained  personnel  will  be  installed. 
A  contract  to  Cornell  Aeronautical  Labora- 
tory from  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
for  $1,000,000  for  the  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  the  effectiveness  of  penetration  aids. 

A  $235,431  grant  to  the  Towns  of  Evans 
and  Hamburg  for  the  development  of  recre- 
ation areas  and  a  wildlife  sanctuary  under 
the  Open  Space  Land  Program. 

A  grant  to  the  Erie-Niagara  County  Plan- 
ning Board  In  the  amount  of  $86,566  for  a 
regional  airport  study. 

A  grant  to  Immaculata  College.  Hamburg. 
N.Y..  in  the  amount  of  $25,567  for  construc- 
tion of  academic  buildings. 

A  $679,411  water  and  sewer  facilities  grant 
to  the  Town  of  Evans  from  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the 
construction  of  water  distribution  lines. 

A  grant  to  the  Erie  County  Department  of 
Health  In  the  amount  of  $206,982  to  Intensi- 
fy tuberculosis  control  services  in  Erie 
County. 

A  US  Army  contract  to  Sylvanla  Electric 
Products.  Inc..  In  WlUlamsvUle,  in  the 
amount  of  $1,200,000  for  debugging  of  hell- 
copter  radio  sets. 

A  grant  from  HEW  to  the  Niagara  Frontier 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Center  for  $175.- 
359  to  continue  and  add  new  courses  for 
training  handicapped  people  for  gainful  em- 
ployment. 

A  grant  from  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
the  Erie  County  Health  Department  for 
$.204,012  for  continuation  of  a  project  lo  es- 
tablish an  air  pollution  program  In  Erie 
County. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  D.  McCarthy. 

Member  of  Congress. 


CONGRESSMAN     BILL     GREEN 
SALUTES  AN  AMERICAN  HERO 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7,  1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
esteemed  and  able  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable WILLIAM  J.  Green,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  the  principal  speaker  at  Phila- 
delphia's Steuben  Day  celebration,  Sun- 
day. September  22.  at  Independence 
Square. 

In  his  stirring  speech.  Congressman 
Green  paid  tribute  to  Baron  von  Steuben 
not  as  a  gifted  German  who  fought  to 
make  America  free,  but  as  an  American 
who  fought  to  win  independence  for  his 
adopted  country. 

Steuben's  devotion  and  service.  Con- 
gressman Green  said,  should  remind  us 
that- 
All  of  us  are  Americans,  regardless  of  our 
national  origin.  All  of  us  share  the  common 
goals  of  freedom  and  Independence. 

Congressman  Green  used  Steuben's 
example  to  demonstrate  that  the  .social 
turmoil  in  America  today  is  neither  new 
nor  alarming,  and  that  change  and  strug- 
gle are  woven  into  our  Nation's  history. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
insert  Congressman  Greens  excellent 
Steuben  Day  address  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Steuben  Day  Speech.  September  22.  1968 
Ladles  and  gentlemen:   We  meet  here  to- 
day—In the  shadow  of  freedom's  birthplace— 
to    commemorate    the    great    deeds    of    an 
American  hero. 

It  Is  true  that  Baron  Von  Steuben  was 
German  by  birth— and  proud  of  It. 

But  his  cause  was  the  cause  of  America's 
freedom. 

It  Is  true  that  he  was  trained  In  the  mili- 
tary discipline  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

But  he  put  that  discipline  to  work  here 
In  America,  transforming  the  dispirited 
patriots  of  Valley  Forge  Into  an  effective 
army. 

It  Is  likewise  true  that  her  was  a  German 
soldier  who  fought  valiantly  for  his  native 
country  In  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

But  his  greatest  deeds  were  saved  for  the 
American  Revolution. 

"When  I  drew  my  sword."  he  said.  "I  made 
a  solemn  vow  that  only  death  could  compel 
me  to  give  up  before  Great  Britain  would 
recognize  America's  Independence." 

It  Is  also  true  that  most  foreign  officers 
who  aided  America  returned  to  their  coun- 
tries when  the  war  was  over. 
But  Steuben  remained. 
He  became  an  American  citizen. 
His  vision  shaped  the  military  academy  at 
West  Point. 

His  discipline — which  was  the  backbone  of 
the  colonial  army— became  the  foundation 
for  a  new  national  army  of  a  young  and 
energetic  democracy. 

Yes.  Steuben  became  an  American,  and 
remained  one  until  his  death  in  1794. 

Honored  by  his  adopted  country,  he  en- 
joyed the  friendship  and  esteem  of  his  com- 
oanlon  in  arms,  General  George  Washington. 
Proud  of  his  German  heritage,  he  helped 
build  a  new  nation. 
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Strengthened  by  the  discipline  of  his 
youth,  he  helped  to  bring  independence  and 
individual  freedom  to  a  promising  but  strug- 
gling land. 

And  so,  It  is  appropriate  that  we  refer  to 
him  today  as  an  American  hero. 

For  all  of  us  are  Americans — regardless  of 
our  national  origin. 

All  of  us  share  the  common  goals  of  free- 
dom and  independence. 

Times  have  changed  but  the  basic  human 
concerns  of  every  man  have  not.  The  ideals 
which  Steuben  held  in  common  with  Wash- 
ington, vou  and  I  hold  In  common  today. 

The  cause  which  united  Steuben  from 
Germanv  and  Barry  from  Ireland  unites 
every  American,  regardless  of  his  birth  or 
ancestry.  And  John  Barry,  whose  statue 
across  this  park  presides  over  this  celebra- 
tion today,  would  testify  to  the  Justness  of 
the  cause  which  united  him  with  Steuben. 
Washington.  Lafayette  and  Koscluszko. 

And  together,  vou  and  I  can  look  back— 
although  we  may  be  of  different  national 
origins- to  the  same  heroes  and  the  same 
principles  which  made  our  Nation  great. 

Steuben— and  the  other  great  heroes  of  the 
Revolution— mean  something  today,  not  only 
to  those  of  German  origin,  but  to  all  Ameri- 
cans regardless  of  origin. 

His  achievements  sum  up  the  experience 
of  all  the  German  people  who  migrated  to 
America. 

And  the  experience  of  the  German  immi- 
grants is  the  experience  of  America  Itself. 

That  experience  began  when  Franz  Pas- 
torlus,  the  first  German  to  set  foot  on  Amer- 
ican soli,  saw  the  promise  of  the  new  land. 
His  vision  of  what  America  could  be 
prompted  him  to  bring  the  first  thirteen 
German  Mennonlte  families  here  to  Phila- 
delphia two  hundred  and  eighty-five  years 
ago. 
They  came  for  the  same  reason  that  others 

came. 

They  came  to  live  In  freedom  and  peace,  to 
"escape  from  tyranny"  and  religious  persecu- 
tion. 

They  came  to  uplift  themselves  from 
poverty  in  a  new  land  of  opportunity. 

They  came  because  they  were  adventurous 
in  spirit,  self-reliant,  and  eager  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  a  new  civilization. 

And  they  gave  of  themselves  unselfishly 
when  their  new  home  was  In  danger. 

During  the  revolutionary  war,  no  group  was 
more  solid  for  independence  than  the  Ger- 
mans. .  .  .  and  none  fought  better. 

As  a  new  nation  grew,  more  Germans  came 
to  America,  many  of  them  among  the  first  to 
cross  the  mountains,  to  pioneer  the  Midwest 
and  to  settle  the  vast  midland  of  this 
country. 

And  again,  when  the  union  was  threatened. 
it  had  no  sUuncher  ally  than  Its  German 
American  citizens. 

The  Civil  War  brought  hardship  and 
tragedy  to  everyone. 

But  more  German  Americans  enlisted  In 
the  Union  Army  than  any  other  segment  of 
the  population. 

And  when  the  Union  was  saved,  these  brave 
and  determined  people  returned— quietly 
and  peaceably— to  their  private  lives. 
But  all  was  not  always  peace  and  quiet. 
The  German  people,  too,  have  known  what 
it  is  like  to  suffer  intolerance  and  hatred, 
suspicion  and  humiliation. 

It  was  not  easy,  during  the  first  World  War. 
to  be  German  American  In  this  country — 
just  as  It  Is  not  easy  now  and  was  not  at 
times  past,  to  be  of  other  extractions. 

And  yet.  the  German  people  have  become — 
and  have  always  been— an  inseparable  part  of 
American  life,  eood  artisans,  pood  farmers, 
good  businessmen  and.  tbove  all,  good  cit- 
izens. 
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Thla  baa  been  your  experience. 
ThU  bju  been  America's  experience. 
ThU  baa  been  the  story  of  all  people  wbo 
have  migrated  to  America. 

And  so,  In  light  of  this  experience,  let  u»  re- 
dedlcata  ouraelvea  today  to  thoee  thing*  for 
which  ovir  ancestors  fought. 

Let  us  ask  ourselvea  today,  what  would 
a  great  hero  like  Steuben  expect  of  ua? 

I  believe  that  he  would  flrwt  aak  all  of  us 
to  rem*ln  true  to  the  things  for  which  he 
fought. 

I  think  that  he  would  want  us  to  defend 

with   our  llvee.  if  necessary— the   freedom* 
which  were  written  into  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and   the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  .  .  . 
The  freedom  to  speak  our  minds  .  .  . 
The  freedom  to  worship  as  we  please 
The  freedom  to  live  and  work  as  our  In- 
clinations and  our  talents  dictate. 

I  think  he  would  have  ua  remember  the 
words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
as  written  by  Thomas  Jeffewon  Just  two 
blocks  from  where  we  stand  today:  "We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights,  that  among  theee  are  Ufe.  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happinees  " 

I  feel  that  he  would  tell  ua  that  this  Is 
what  America  Is  all  about 

Further  than  that.  I  think  he  would  de- 
mand that  we  be  men  of  individual  courage 
and  Integrity. 

He  would  warn  us  that.  If  we  are  to  keep 
our  freedom,  we  must  be  prepared  to  light 
for  It.  as  he  did  .  .  .  that  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  risk  our  Individual  comfort  or  secu- 
rity In  behalf  of  the  rights  which  we  cherish. 
He  would  remind  us  that  many  others  have 
died  so  that  we  can  be  free. 

And  he  would  ask  us.  I  am  sure,  to  InstUI 
m  ourselves  the  sense  of  discipline  which 
he  possessed  and  which  he  brought  to  those 
demoralized  troops  at  Valley  Porge. 

All  of  these  are  lessons  which  we  learned 
long  ago. 

Perhaps  we  are  IncUned.  at  Umes,  to  teke 
them  for  granted,  to  forget  them  or  to  look 
upon  them  simply  as  the  lessons  of  child- 
hood. 
But  they  are  not. 
They  are  the  lessons  of  today. 
They  are  written  In  the  headUnes  of  to- 
morrow's newspapers. 

The  story  of  the  Revolution  Is  as  real  as  a 
Soviet  threat  to  the  stability  of  modem 
Germany. 

Past  threats  to  freedom  are  as  real  as  the 
depressing  sight  of  the  Berlin  Wall  and  the 
constant  reminders  that  millions  of  our  fel- 
low men  are  not  free  and  do  not  have  our 
opportunities. 

These  are  harsh  realities  that  all  of  us 
must  face. 

But  the  Revolution  too  was  a  harsh  reality. 
It    was    not    some    distant    romance    en- 
shrined   here    at    Independence    Hall    as    If 
blood  was  never  really  shed  for  our  freedom 
Steuben  did  not  exist  In  marble. 
He  was  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood,  courage 
and  valor,  with  Ideals  and  motivations. 

And  if  he  were  alive  today,  he  would  issue 
the  same  challenge  to  us  which  he  met 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago. 

And  so.  today,  let  us  honor  Steuben  but 
better  than  that;  let  us  follow  his  example. 
Let  us  recognize  his  great  deeds  but  let  us 
make  his  great  deeds  our  own. 

And  finally,  let  us  admire  his  Ideals  and 
the  freedoms  for  which  he  fought.  But, 
above  all,  let  us  strengthen  our  own  Ideals 
and  defend  our  freedoms,  as  he  did. 

In  so  doing,  we  shall  be  better  men  and 
better  Americans. 

In  so  doing,  we  shall  make  a  better  world. 
And,  In  so  doing,  we  shall  pay  to  Steuben— 
and  to  the  other  heroes  of  the  Revolution— 
their  greatest  tribute. 

We  shall.  In  effect,  be  telUng  them,  that  we 
understand  what  they  did  for  our  country 
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and  that  we  Intend  to  keep  freedom  alive — 
both  In  this  country  and  throughout  the 
world. 


October  7,  1968 


FIREARMS   LEGISLATION 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVSS 
Mondau,  October  7.  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  an  excellent  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Game.  Pish,  and  Conservation 
Commissioners  regarding  firearms  legis- 
lation, as  well  as  the  text  of  a  September 
11,  1968.  press  release  in  which  the  asso- 
ciation's views  on  firearms  registration 
proposals  are  stated. 

In  view  of  the  panic  and  hysteria 
abroad  in  the  land,  it  appears  to  be  most 
appropriate  that  careful  consideration  be 
given  by  these  responsible  managers  of 
the  Nation's  fish,  wildlife,  and  natural 
resources. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  out- 
standing group  of  Americans  has  joined 
many  other  groups  of  responsible  Amer- 
icans in  opposition  to  unwise  firearms 
control  legislation,  of  which  a  large 
amount  is  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress. The  resoluUon  follows: 

ResoLunoN  2:   Pibxabms  Legislation 
Whereas,  the  Bill  of  Rights  assures  that  the 
right  of  law-abiding  citizens  to  bear  arms 
shall  not  be  Infringed;  and 

Whereas,  the  17  million  persons  possessing 
and  using  firearms  for  management  and 
utUlzaUon  of  the  nation's  wildlife  resources 
constitute  a  major  economic  and  recreational 
value  and  provide  the  dominant  financial 
support  for  protection  and  management  of 
the  nation's  wildlife  reaources;  and 

Whereas,  the  degree  and  type  of  firearms 
control  needed  vary  considerably  among  the 
states  because  of  differences  in  population 
density,  social  attitudes,  law  enforcement 
capabilities  and  other  factors;  and 

Whereas,  legislation  Is  now  pending  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  Indi- 
vidual gun  registration  which  will  cost  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  administer;  and 

Whereas,  the  International  Association  of 
Game.  Plsh  and  Conservation  Commissioners 
Is  deeply  concerned  by  proposed  legislation 
that  attempts  coercion  for  passage  of  fire- 
arms registration  by  the  states  with  threats 
of  withholding  moneys  derived  from  the  fed- 
eral tax  on  arms  and  ammunition : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Game,  Plsh.  and 
Conservation  Commissioners  urges  the  Con- 
gress to  Umlt  additional  federal  controls  to 
strong  penalties  against  the  use  of  firearms 
in  committing  federal  crimes,  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  interstate  transportation  in  viola- 
tion of  state  law.  leaving  any  further  restric- 
tions to  be  established  by  the  states. 

Adopted  by  the  International  AssoclaUon 
of  Game.  Plsh  and  Conservation  Commis- 
sioners. Tucson.  Arizona.  September  13,  1968. 


Uon  of  all  firearms  and  licensing  of  all  gun 
owners. 

President  of  the  International,  Walter  T 
Shannon,  today  at  the  annual  meeting  at 
Tucson,  Arizona  promptly  wired  Attorney 
General  Clark  the  deep  concern  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  to  his  stated  poeltion 
advocating  unrealistic  firearm  legislation. 

The  InternaUonal,  representing  the  50 
state  wildlife  conservation  agencies  of  the 
Nation  has  long  advocated  the  control  of 
crime  with  vigorous  and  prompt  enforce- 
ment of  existing  firearm  laws  without 
breaching  the  precious  rlghU  of  law  abiding 
citizens  to  own  firearms.  President  Shannon' 
after  reading  the  press  story  of  the  Attorney 
General's  statement,  observed  that  statistics 
show  that  of  all  the  millions  of  law-abiding 
gun  owners  in  America,  less  than  1%  have 
ever  been  convicted  of  a  criminal  violation 
with  the  use  of  a  gun.  He  stated  further 
"We  are  as  deeply  disturbed  as  anyone  else 
about  lawlessness  In  our  land.  Additional 
gun  legislation  as  advocated  by  Attorney 
General  Clark  would  endanger  the  rights  of 
law-abiding  citizens  vrtth  no  proof  or  posi- 
tive assurance  It  would  accomplish  the 
control  of  crime  which  we  all  seek." 

"Registration  of  all  guns  and  licensing  of 
gun  owners  would  cost  the  taxpayers  mU- 
llons  of  dollars  that  would  give  the  enforce- 
ment agencies  little  more  than  a  lUtlng  of 
the  law-abiding  gun  owners  of  the  country. 
Criminals  will  not  register  guns  or  apply 
for  a  license  to  own  guns." 

"Many  law-abiding  people  contend  that 
registration  and  licensing  of  guns  Is  the  first 
step  toward  confiscation  of  firearms  and 
eventual  disarming  of  law-abiding  citizens. 
When  that  happens,  only  the  criminals  will 
have  guns."  Shannon  said. 


NOMINATION  OP  U.S.  ATTORNEY 
CECIL  POOLE  TO  BE  A  U.S.  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF   CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  16,  196S 


Release  bt  the  International  Association 
OP   Game.   Pish,   and   Conservation   Com- 
missioners, Directed  Phom  Tocson    Ajuz 
TO  Attobney  General  Ramset  Clark  and 
Selected  Members  op  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives 
The    InternaUonal    Association    of    Game. 
Plsh  and  ConservaOon   Commissioners   read 
with  shock  and  dismay  the  statement  of  the 
U.S.    Attorney    General    to    the    U.S.    Senate 
yesterday  In  which  he  strongly  urged  reglstra- 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  29. 
1968,  President  Johnson  did  the  State  of 
California  the  high  honor  of  nominating 
U.S.  Attorney  Cecil  Poole  to  be  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  Northern  District  of 
California.  In  doing  so  he  proposed  to 
give  California  not  only  the  services  of  a 
brilliant  and  distinguished  lawyer  but 
also  the  opportunity  to  claim  the  first 
Negro  Federal  judge  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

I  joined  at  that  time  in  the  general 
hope  and  belief  that  Cecil  Poole  would 
be  promptly  and  overwhelmingly  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

That.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  over  4  months 
ago.  Not  only  has  there  been  no  final  ac- 
tion upon  this  nomination,  but  there  has 
been  no  action  at  all.  The  nomination 
has  been  bottled  up  in  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  The  obvious  question, 
which  demands  an  answer,  is  "Why"? 

On  the  day  Cecil  Poole's  name  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  It  was  accompanied 
by  three  other  nominations  to  the  Fed- 
eral bench.  All  three  were  confirmed 
within  a  few  weeks. 

Since  then  17  additional  nominations 
have  been  sent  to  the  Senate.  A1117  have 
had  their  hearings.  And  11  have  been 
confirmed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  21  nominations 
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submitted  to  the  Senate  since  May  29 
only  one — that  of  Cecil  Poole — has  been 
pigeonholed  without  even  a  hearing. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  discrimi- 
natory treatment?  Why  has  Cecil  Poole 
been  singled  out  from  the  other  20  nomi- 
nees? 

So  far  as  I  can  determine,  there  is  only 
one  difference  between  Cecil  Poole  and 
the  other  nominees.  He  is  a  Negro.  There 
has  already  been  considerable  comment 
to  the  effect  that  this  is  the  reason  his 
nomination  has  been  held  up.  Unless 
some  other  explanation  is  forthcoming, 
what  other  conclusion  can  be  reached? 

Cecil  Poole  cannot  be  faulted  upon 
his  qualifications.  As  one  of  the  Nation's 
outstanding  U.S.  attorneys,  as  a  former 
coimsel  to  the  Governor  of  California,  as 
a  former  assistant  district  attorney  for 
San  Francisco,  and  as  a  successful  pri- 
vate practitioner,  he  possesses  in  abun- 
dance all  of  the  qualifications  and  cre- 
dentials necessary  to  serve  in  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  particularly  deplor- 
able that  Cecil  Poole  has  not  received 
even  the  courtesy  of  a  hearing.  Why  not 
simply  schedule  a  public  hearing  and  In- 
vite anyone  who  opposes  the  nomination 
to  appear,  out  in  the  open,  and  state  his 
objections?  Why  the  secretive  procedure 
which  denies  the  nominee  his  day  in 
court  and  an  opportunity  to  hear  and  re- 
spond to  any  objections? 

There  is  still  time  to  rectify  the  wrong 
that  has  been  done  to  CecU  Poole.  There 
is  still  time  for  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  the  Senate,  to  act.  It  is 
Imperative  that  they  do  so.  A  cynical  re- 
jection of  this  nomination,  without  any 
consideration  of  its  merits,  would  not 
only  be  an  affront  to  the  nominee  but  a 
grievous  breach  of  faith  with  an  entire 
generation  of  young  Negroes. 

Consider.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  long  we 
have  been  urging  yoimg  Negroes  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  positions  of  leader- 
ship and  responsibility.  Consider  how 
long  we  have  urged  them  to  get  good  edu- 
cations and  become  qualified  to  assume 
high  offices  and  take  their  rightful  places 
in  society.  And  consider  what  their  reac- 
tion will  be  now  if  a  man  who  has  heeded 
our  urglngs  and  worked  his  way  up  the 
ladder  through  years  of  hard  work  and 
able  service  is  denied  a  position  in  the 
Federal  judiciary  without  so  much  as  a 
chance  to  be  heard  or  to  respond  to 
anonymous  accusers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  the  Senate 
to  consider  this  nomination  upon  its 
merits  and  promptly  give  its  advice  and 
consent. 
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THE  VIETNAM  PLANK 


HUMPHREYISM  NO.  8 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 


OP    WISCONSIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  7,  1968 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following: 

Prom  a  Collection  of  Representative  Henrt 

C.  SCHADEBERO'S  (R.  WlS.)  : 

"All  these  small-town  two-bit  editors  don't 
publish  the  true  facts.  I  get  tired  of  having 
them  pick  on  me."  (Granite  Palls  Tribune. 
September  22.  1960.) 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  7,  1968 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
ersd  Aviation  Administration  recently 
held  hearings  on  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding its  proposed  rules  for  high-den- 
sity-trafflc  airports.  Due  to  crowded  con- 
ditions at  many  major  airports,  the  rul- 
ings would  have  the  effect  of  excluding 
small  private  aircraft  from  use  of  these 
airport  facilities. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  copy  of  a  letter  I  received  from 
a  constituent,  Mr.  James  F.  Busch,  of  Mil- 
ton-Freewater,  Oreg.  Mr.  Busch  owns  a 
small  private  plane  and  also  makes  use 
of  commercial  airlines. 

There  are  many  ways  In  which  one  may 
express  dissatisfaction  with  an  impend- 
ing Federal  regulation.  Mr.  Busch  has 
chosen  a  very  humorous,  satirical  style 
as  his  vehicle  of  expression,  and  I  wish  to 
Insert  that  letter  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
Readymix  Sand  &  Gravel  Co..  Inc. 

Milton-Freewater.  Oreg., 

September  18, 1968. 

Alan  S.  Botd, 

Secretary.     Department    of    Transportation, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  in  the  concrete,  gravel, 
asphalt,  and  block  business.  In  the  operation 
of  our  business  we  operate  34  trucks  and  one 
airplane. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  private  car 
traffic  on  the  Interstate  highways  that  we 
must  use  has  become  so  heavy  that 
we  experience  much  delay  and  expense  that 
would  be  avoided  If  these  private  cars  were 
forced  to  use  secondary  roads.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  during  the  rush  hours  of 
7  a.m.  to  10  a.m.  and  3:30  pjn.  to  6  p.m.  Also, 
there  Is  a  great  element  of  danger  that  could 
be  much  reduced  by  eliminating  the  private 
vehicles.  As  you  well  know,  these  private 
vehicles  are  operated  by  non  professional 
drivers  and  their  proficiency  Is,  at  best, 
suspect. 

We  have  noted  with  great  Interest  the 
program  you  are  launching  at  the  three 
public  owned  airports  In  New  York  City. 
While  you  have  not  prohibited  the  private 
aircraft  from  using  the  airport,  you  achieve 
the  same  result  by  charging  a  $25.00  users 
fee  for  them  only.  We  are  convinced  that  this 
same  policy  would  serve  our  Interests  very 
well  In  the  elimination  of  this  bothersome 
private  vehicles  traffic  from  our  crowded 
roads.  True,  you  likely  would  have  difficulty 
In  prohibiting  the  private  cars,  but  we  are 
sure  that  a  $25.00  trip  permit  levied  against 
the  private  vehicles  during  these  rush  hours 
would  effectively  solve  our  traffic  problem. 

There  may  be  some  protest  at  the  beginning 
of  this  policy,  but  we  are  sure  that  your 
department  and  a  combination  of  public 
carriers  could  gradually  justify  the  policy  by 
timely  and  well  thought  out  press  and  T.V. 
releases.  Then  after  this  program  has  been 
accepted  by  the  public  tis  being  In  their  best 
Interest,  It  would  be  quite  easy  to  bar  them 
from  all  of  the  main  roads. 

Please  let  us  know  if  you  think  the  pro- 
gram can  be  Implemented.  We  are  sure  that 
we  could  enlist  the  support  of  the  Greyhound 
Bus  Company,  ConsoUdated  Prelghtways  and 
other  common  carriers. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  F.  Busch. 

President. 


HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  7.  1968 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  much 
is  being  written  and  said  concerning  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  that  I  feel  I  must  in- 
sert In  the  Congressional  Record  a 
speech  I  made  on  this  subject  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in 
Chicago  in  August. 

I  submit  that  there  is  little  difference 
between  the  plank  of  the  platform  of  the 
Democratic  Party  and  the  comparable 
plank  In  the  platform  of  the  Republican 
Party.  The  general  difference  is  that  the 
latter  calls  for  an  immediate  bombing 
halt,  while  the  Democratic  plank  calls 
for  a  bombing  halt  with  a  condition  to 
protect  American  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  Democratic  plank  also  calls 
for  free  elections. 

Whatever  the  differences  may  be  In 
the  respective  platforms,  I  personally 
believe  that  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States,  whoever  he  may  be.  will 
do  that  which  is  best  for  our  Nation,  our 
national  security  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  free  world  and  our  civilization. 

The  remarks  I  delivered  on  August  28, 
1968,  in  support  of  the  Vietnam  plank  of 
the  majority  report  of  the  Democratic 
platform  committee  follow: 
In  Support  of  the  Vietnam  Plank  of  th« 
Majorttt  Report  of  the  Democratic  Plat- 
form Committee 
(Speech  made  by  Mrs.  Kelly  at  Democratic 
National  Convention,  August  28,  1968) 
Mr.    Chairman,    fellow    delegates,    fellow 
Americans:  What  Is  It  we  want  out  of  our 
Vietnam  plank? 

We  want  a  definition  of  principles  and 
goals  .   .   .  not  a  tactical  manifesto. 

We  want  to  Instruct  the  next  President 
of  the  United  States  to  make  a  Just  and 
honorable  peace  .  .  .  not  to  limit  his  options 
and  prejudice  his  position  at  the  negotiating 
table. 

We  vsrant  a  declaration  to  the  world  of 
America's  peaceful  Intent  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party's  peaceful  purpose — not  recrimi- 
nation about  the  past. 

The  majority  plank  calls  "an  honor- 
able and  lasting  settlement"  In  Vietnam  our 
most  urgent  task  In  South  East  Asia. 

It  recognizes  our  willingness  to  take  some 
risks  in  the  quest  for  peace. 
It  supports  the  talks  In  Paris. 
It  calls  for  a  halt  In  bombing  when  the 
President   .   .   .  whoever  he  may  be  at  the 
time  .  .  .  deems  It  wise. 

It  calls  for  shifting  a  larger  share  of  the 
Interim  burden  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
army. 

It  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  freely 
elected  government  which  can  command  the 
support  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

It  calls  upon  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  future  Democratic 
Congress  to  be  "selective"  In  providing  future 
military  and  economic  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam. 

My  fellow  Americans,  we  are  here  to  nomi- 
nate the  man  who  will  be  the  next  President 
of  the  world's  most  powerful  nation.  We  are 
not  here  to  Instruct  an  ambassador  ...  or 
a  general. 

We  have  defined  our  principles  as  a  party. 
We  expect  our  candidate  to  run  on  those 
principles,  we  expect  him  ultimately  to  con- 
duct the  office  of  President  without  prejudice 
to  the  safety  of  Americans  .  .  .  and  with- 
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out  prejudice  to  his  long-range  effectiveness 
In  ailing  our  pecuwful  purpose 

Do  we  want  Huijert  Humphrey  or  Eugene 
McCarthy  ...  or  Oeorge  McOovern  ...  or 
any  other  candidate  we  may  choose  to  go 
to  the  peace  table  with  half  his  cards  face 
up? 

Do  we  think  that  any  man  we  select  will 
do  less  than  his  utmost  for  peace  ...  or 
in  any  way  deny  the  peaceful  mandate  we 
have  given  him? 

No.  my  friends.  The  majority  report  Is 
sound,  realistic  and  rational.  And  it  im  suX- 
flclent 

Therefore,  let  us  accept  this  plank,  my 
fellow  delegates  and  send  our  nominee  forth 
as  President  and  not  a  puppet. 

I  pray  you  support  the  Majority  Report! 


GERMAN-AMERICANS  IN  LOUISIANA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
M&nday.  October  7.  1968 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Louisiana 
has  a  proud  heritage — a  heritage  built  by 
people  from  many  different  countries 
around  the  world.  One  of  these  groups 
is  the  German  Immigrants. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Volkfest  was  recently 
held  in  Germany,  perhaps  our  colleagues 
will  find  of  interest  several  articles  ap- 
pearing in  the  Dixie  Roto  magazine,  a 
magazine  supplement  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times  Picayune  of  July  21,  1968. 

I  include  these  articles  following  my 
remarks : 

Locisiana's  Oebmantown 

Gennantown.  Not  a  city  In  Europe,  but  a 
quiet,  peaceful  area  in  the  hill  country  of 
North  Louisiana  10  miles  from  Mlnden. 

The  story  of  this  community  and  of  the 
people  who  settled  It  is  aa  filled  with  pain, 
tragedy,  romance  and  adventure  as  though 
it  were  lifted  from  between  the  covers  of  a 
best-selling  19th  Century  novel  Mostly  it's 
a  story  of  freedom-seeking  people:  people 
who  were  willing  to  sacrifice.  It's  a  story  of 
people  who  encountered  hardship  in  a  new 
land,  but  established  a  landmark  in  the 
country  they  eventually  learned  to  love  and 
respect 

The  person  most  responsible  for  founding 
the  Germantown  colony  was  MaxUnlllian 
Bernhard  Ludwlg — who  later  called  himself 
"Count  Leon  "  He  was  born  in  Germany  in 
1788  Because  of  limited  freedom  in  Germany 
in  the  early  19th  Century  to  worship  as  he 
wished,  he  began  searching  for  a  new  home- 
land. The  land  he  chose  was  the  young  coun- 
try of  America 

Ludwlg  organized  a  group  of  citizens  who 
shared  his  zeal  for  religious  freedom,  and 
whose  beliefs  were  the  same  as  his.  He 
selected  the  colonists  carefully:  most  were 
wealthy  Money  was  Important  because  the 
Journey  was  to  be  long  and  expensive. 

Ludwlgs  pioneers  were  selected  for  their 
ability  to  "get  along."  their  calmness,  their 
gentle  nature.  Each  had  to  master  a  skill 
Doctors,  teachers,  leather  craftsmen,  carpen- 
ters and  others  who  were  specially  trained 
were  sought  out. 

After  selling  his  eeUte  near  Frankfurt. 
Ludwlg  and  his  family  and  about  60  other 
colonists  set  sail  for  the  Land  of  Opportu- 
nity The  trip  took  50  days,  and  on  Sept.  2. 
1830.  they  landed  in  New  York 

Things  went  wrong  from  the  beginning. 
America  wasn't  what  they  had  expected. 
Many  became  discouraged  and  began  to  dis- 
believe In  Ludwlg  and  his  ideals  In  1832. 
Ludwlg  took   those  who  would   follow  and 
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went  to  PhiUlpeburg,  Pa.  Problems  greeted 
them  there  too.  Persecution,  discouragement, 
financial  loss,  rebellion — these  were  some 
troubles  that  caused  Ludwlg  to  eventually 
decide  the  East  wasn't  the  place  to  put  down 
roots.   Another  Journey   was  planned 

In  September.  1834.  the  colonists  loaded 
their  belongings  in  flatboats  and  started 
down  the  Ohio  River,  destination  unknown. 
Prom  the  Ohio,  they  fioated  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi. When  they  reached  the  Red  River, 
they  turned  north  and  headed  uprlver.  again 
to  an  unknown  destination.  In  February. 
1838.  the  colonists  landed  at  Grand  Ecore, 
La.,  on  the  Red  River  about  five  miles  north 
of  Natchitoches.  Although  most  of  the  col- 
onlsu  were  bedraggled,  tired  and  almost 
empty-handed,  the  spirit  to  continue  re- 
mained with  them.  They  built  homes  on  low 
bluffs  along  the  river.  Churches  were  put  up. 
and  the  colonists  started  farming  the  rich 
river  bottomland. 

This  was  a  h.ippy  time  for  the  colony.  Lud- 
wlg and  his  Journey-weary  followers  were 
settling  down  to  the  harmonious  and  peace- 
ful life  they  sought.  But  this  happy  period 
was  short-lived.  Fate  not  only  dealt  them 
one.  but  two.  deadly  blows  this  time 

Yellow  fever  Invaded  the  colony.  Then 
came  the  great  flood.  Because  most  of  the 
homes  were  built  on  river  lowlands,  the  rush- 
ing waters  took  their  toll.  Not  only  homes, 
but  also  crops  that  promised  bumper  yields 
were  carried  away. 

The  loss  of  homes,  loved  ones  and  crops 
wasn  t  the  final  tabulation  of  misery  and 
sorrow.  Ludwlg  died,  a  victim  of  yellow  fever. 
The  disease  had  thinned  the  ranks  of  the 
colony.  Ludwlgs  wife.  Countess  Leon,  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  colony,  and  Dr.  Oeorge 
Ooentgen  became  its  religious  advisor,  teach- 
er and  secretary. 

Nothing  was  left  at  Grand  Ecore;  the  col- 
onists decided  to  seek  fairer  lands.  They 
hired  space  on  boats  headed  up-river.  This 
time,  they  landed  at  Corlanna  Allen  Settle- 
ment, eight  nUles  west  of  Mlnden  on  Dor- 
cheat  Bayou.  With  their  dwindling  finances, 
they  bought  oxen  and  wagons  and  headed 
east. 

When  the  colonists  came  to  the  area  now 
known  as  Oermantown.  they  suddenly  knew 
their  six-year-old  Journey  for  peace  and  hap- 
piness had  ended.  The  tall  trees,  sloping 
hillsides  and  rich  fertile  valleys  helped  them 
decide  to  make  this  land  their  home.  The 
first  task  was  to  purchase  land.  This  was 
done,  and  80  acres  were  deeded  to  them. 
When  they  learned  most  of  the  area  was  gov- 
ernment land  and  could  be  had  for  the  ask- 
ing, they  took  advantage  of  the  homestead 
law  and  shortly  an  addlUonal  320  acres  were 
added  to  their  farm. 

Life  wasn't  easy  at  first,  but  these  people 
were  accustomed  to  hard  work,  so  everyone 
pitched  In  and  did  his  share.  Men  skilled  in 
carpentry  and  wood-working  built  houses. 
Others  t>egan  to  clear  land  for  crops.  Wells 
were  dug.  and  additional  tools  were  bought. 
Within  a  few  years,  the  place  that  was  once 
dense  forest  became  a  bustling  community. 
It  boasted  homes,  stores,  grist  mill,  cotton 
gin.  and  places  for  making  clothes,  shoes  and 
other  necessities  of  life 

Almost  300  acres  of  creek  bottomland  and 
hillside  acreage  had  been  cleared  within  four 
years  after  settlement  This  land  produced 
cotton,  corn,  potatoes,  peanuu.  and  several 
other  crops.  Livestock  provided  power,  meat 
and  milk. 

The  early  colony  maintained  its  own 
school;    It  had  a  church. 

Everything  in  the  colony  was  community 
property  A  secretary  and  a  treasurer  took 
care  of  colony  business  and  financial  prob- 
lems. Although  each  family  maintained  its 
own  home,  bachelors  moved  into  their  own 
quarters  when  they  reached  21  Single  women 
remained  in  their  parents'  homes  until  they 
were  married    Most  marriages  were  between 
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young  people  who  were  reared  In  the  colony, 
although  some  found  mates  elsewhere. 

All  food,  clothing  and  shelter  came  from 
the  colony's  farm  Wool,  silk  and  leather  were 
made  Into  clothes  and  shoes  by  the  Indus- 
trious founders  of  the  unusual  colony. 

Life  went  well  In  the  colony  for  almost 
50  years.  But  as  the  young  grew  older  and 
married  they  began  to  drift  away  from  the 
colony  to  make  their  homes  elsewhere  By 
1872.  only  a  few  families  remained  on  the 
farm.  At  this  time  Countess  Leon  and  her 
advisors  decided  to  disband  the  colony,  divide 
the  community  property  and  let  each  colonist 
go  his  way.  Most  of  the  older  settlers  stayed 
on  until  death.  Younger  families  moved  to 
new  homes  nearby. 

Countess  Leon  moved  to  Bastrop  to  make 
her  home  with  her  daughter,  who  had  mar- 
ried and  left  the  colony  some  years  earlier 
Her  brothers-in-law.  Philip  Hayner  and  Ben 
Ooentgen.  took  over  the  farm  In  1873  and 
worked  it  until  the  early  1900s.  when  an- 
other colony  resident  fell  heir  to  running 
the  farm  He  was  Prank  Krouse  3r  .  father 
of  the  man  who  was  to  take  the  eroded  land 
25  years  later  and  build  It  into  one  of  the 
most  productive  farms  in  North  Louisiana. 

When  Frank  Krouse  began  working  the 
75-year-old  farm,  the  once-proud  face  of  the 
land  was  scarred  by  erosion  and  nonscientific 
farming.  Over-planting,  heavy  rains  and 
carelessness  had  created  an  ugliness  of 
gullies  from  hilltops  to  valleys,  and  muddy 
streams  were  carrying  life-giving  soil  away 
to  the  sea.  EfTorts  were  made  to  restore  the 
land  by  building  terraces  This  was  futile 
and  pressures  on  the  land  to  produce  created 
even  more  problems  When  Prank  Krouse 
died  In  1912.  his  son  Chester  became  the  sec- 
ond generation  Krouse  to  operate  the  historic 
farm. 

Chester  Krouse  was  a  conservation-minded 
farmer  from  the  beginning.  But  his  land  pro- 
duced hardly  enough  to  support  his  young 
family.  At  one  time,  the  land's  abundance 
sustained  more  than  a  dozen  families. 

In  1934.  Chester  Krouse  willingly  allowed 
his  land  be  used  as  a  demonstration  farm. 
and  drew  assistance  from  the  Cooly-Brushy 
Conservation  Demonstration  Project.  Help 
became  available  from  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
Uon  Corps  Terracing,  pasture  planting  and 
tree  planting — prime  conservation  meas- 
ures— were  started  that  year.  During  the  late 
■30s.  the  Dorcheat  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion District  was  organized,  and  Chester 
Krouse  became  one  of  its  first  participants. 

Technical  know-how  from  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  of  the  US.  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  applied.  First,  a  soil  survey 
was  made  This  measured  the  soil's  capabili- 
ties and  disclosed  Ite  problems.  Thus,  con- 
servation farming  became  a  way  of  life  at 
the  old  colony  farm. 

The  rest  of  this  story  Is  mostly  of  wise  land 
use.  treating  and  rebuilding  a  wornout.  sick 
soil,  and  the  development  of  one  of  Louis- 
iana's most  devout  and  dedicated  stewards 
of  the  land. 

Chester  Krouse  and  his  wife  Florence 
reared  four  children — three  sons  and  a 
daughter— in  the  house  Prank  Krouse  built 
some  80  years  ago. 

The  pace  on  the  Krouse  farm  has  slowed 
down  a  bit  since  Chester's  sons  went  away 
to  college  About  80  acres  are  now  in  crop- 
land—mostly potatoes  and  corn.  Another  107 
acres  Is  In  pasture  and  meadow  All  the  old 
eroded  hillsides  are  now  In  grass.  Tall,  wel- 
managed  pine  trees  stand  on  208  acres. 

Seveial  of  the  buildings  put  up  in  1836 
remain  as  a  monument  to  a  proud  people. 
Wells  dug  130  years  ago  are  still  In  use.  Old 
rail  fences  are  there,  but  are  falling  prey  to 
time  Old  furniture,  spinning  wheels,  cen- 
tury-old records  and  tools  used  during  the 
dawn  of  the  colony  are  housed  in  one  of  the 
old  buildings.  The  old  cemetery  tells  a  story 
of   dedicated   men   and    women   who  built  a 
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small  domain — after  experiencing  a  long, 
weary  and  purposeful  Journey. 

Chester  Krouse  today  is  cincerned  about 
iwo  things.  He  hopes  to  hand  his  sweat-and- 
tear-soaked  land  to  his  sons  so  its  heritage 
can  be  preserved.  His  other  hope  Is  to  restore 
the  130-year-old  buildings  before  they 
weather  away.  "A  museum  would  be  the 
thing."  he  says  "All  the  tools.  Instruments 
and  relics  could  be  displayed  History  could 
be  captured  and  saved  so  others  could  see." 

This  hope  is  partly  a  reality.  The  Bossier- 
Webster  Parishes  Resource  Conservation  and 
Development  Project  Is  helping  pave  the  way 
for  such  a  project  One  project  calls  for  erec- 
tion of  a  museum,  and  restoration  of  the  old 
buildings. 

Germantown  is  no  longer  a  town,  but  the 
proud  people  who  built  it  left  an  Image  that 
will  linger  for  years  to  come. 

Deutsches  Hatjs 
(By  Betsy  Petersen) 

■When  six  Germans  get  together,  they 
form  a  singing  society."  says  John  Junius. 
"Every  town,  every  hamlet  In  Germany  has 
one." 

It  happens  In  New  Orleans,  too:  Back  in 
1928.  several  German  singing  societies,  some 
of  them  dating  to  the  18th  Century,  banded 
together  to  form  Deutsches  Haus,  a  club  for 
Germans  in  New  Orleans.  Junius,  a  charter 
member  of  the  club,  Is  now  80  years  old — and 
he  still  Joins  the  Deutsches  Haus  Saengerchor 
every  Friday  for  German  songs  and  German 
beer. 

"Singing  at  the  club  Is  our  social  life."  says 
George  Schleh.  another  member  of  Deutsches 
Haus.  "We  try  to  come  every  Friday  Just  to 
see  one  another." 

The  saengerchor  Is  a  traditional  men's 
choir,  singing  "songs  50  or  60  years  old,"  says 
Karr  Koster  Sr..  another  member.  "We  have 
some  young  singers  who  are  very  good,"  he 
adds.  'You're  Just  talking  to  the  old  fellows." 

The  club,  housed  In  the  old  Galvez  tele- 
phone exchange  btUldlng  at  200  8.  Galvez, 
provides  a  bar  and  lounge  for  members,  plus 
meeting  rooms  and  a  patio  for  fresh  air  social 
events.  A  dancing  society,  directed  by  Mrs. 
Walter  Muendleln.  performs  traditional 
dances  In  costume  at  several  festivals  each 
year. 

The  most  recent  festival,  the  Volksfest 
(people's  festival),  dates  back  to  1910  In  New 
Orleans,  when  two  days  of  games,  gcxxl  food, 
singing  and  dancing  were  enjoyed  by  New 
Orleanlans  (German  and  others)  In  the  old 
Southern  Park.  "The  whole  city  partici- 
pated," says  Schleh  of  these  early  festivals, 
and  he  adds,  with  a  reminiscent  sigh,  "Two 
whole  days  of  drinking  beer." 

Recent  Volksfests.  Including  the  one  held 
last  May.  have  been  evening  events  in  the 
club  headquarters — but  singing  and  dancing 
are  still  high  points.  Other  annual  festivals 
include  the  Octoberfest  (celebrated,  not  sur- 
prisingly, in  October)  and  the  Schlactfest, 
originally  a  hog-kllllng  festival,  now  a  party 
featuring  pork  served  In  a  variety  of  ways. 
All  festivals  feature  singing  and  dancing, 
German  food  and  German  beer. 

At  a  masquerade  held  the  Saturday  before 
Mardl  Gras  this  year,  the  Deutsches  Haus 
president,  Louis  B.  Rledl,  received  an  un- 
usual honor:  the  Order  of  Carnival  of  the 
City  of  Mainz,  one  of  the  few  German  cities 
which  celebrates  the  traditionally  Latin 
festival. 

Between  parties,  the  club  is  open  to  mem- 
bers every  evening  except  Monday,  and  the 
older  members  especially  meet  there  regu- 
larly. A  Juke  box  provides  German  music. 

Deutsches  Haus  had  one  of  the  first  bowl- 
ing alleys  in  New  Orleans.  (The  alley  was 
removed  several  years  ago  and  the  space  re- 
modeled for  the  Heidelberg  Room,  where 
meetings  are  held.) 

A  ladles'  auxiliary  gives  Christmas  and 
Easter   parties   for   children   and   grandchll- 
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dren  of  members,  and  helps  maintain  the 
house.  During  World  War  II,  says  Mrs.  Louis 
Rledl,  the  auxiliary  received  an  award  for 
wrapping  an  unusually  large  number  of 
bandages  for  shipment  overseas. 

German  classes  were  recently  instituted  at 
Deutsches  Haus.  and  American-born  mem- 
bers like  Rledl  say  they  pick  up  a  lot  of  Ger- 
man Just  coming  to  the  club.  "But  the  only 
way  you  can  really  learn  it  is  to  sing  It."  says 
Junius. 

Membership  Is  no  longer  limited  to  people 
of  German  extraction — but  good  German 
beer  and.  always.  German  singing  still  pro- 
vide the  atmosphere. 

"There  is  a  saying  In  German."  says  Koe- 
ter:  "Wo  man  sangt  da  lasst  dlch  nieder 
denn  bose  menschen  haben  kelne  lelber. ' 
It  means,  "Whenever  you  are  In  the  company 
of  singing  people,  they  are  happy  and  relaxed 
people — bad  people  have  no  songs." 

They  Came  to  the  Bayous 
(By  Charles  L.  Dufour) 
In  the  precarious  Infancy  of  the  French 
colony  of  Louisiana  and  250-year-old  New 
Orleans,  the  first  signs  of  stability  came  with 
the  arrival  of  Germans  in  the  city  Jean-Bap- 
tiste  Le  Moyne.  Sleur  de  Bienville,  founded 
in   1718. 

A  handful  of  Germans  reached  Louisiana 
in  the  very  year  Bienville  established  his  city 
on  a  wide  crescent  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
about  30  leagues  above  its  mouth.  In  Novem- 
ber. 1719.  a  much  larger  group  of  Germans 
reached  Louisiana  on  "Les  Deux  Preres."  Ac- 
cording to  Andre  Penlcaut.  the  French  ship 
carpenter  who  kept  a  journal,  these  Germans 
arrived  with  "all  kinds  of  merchandise  and 
personal  possessions."  so  they  could  not  have 
been  the  indigent  engages  that  John  Law's 
Company  of  the  West  rounded  up  to  settle 
the  infant  colony. 

Before  telling  of  the  Germans  in  New 
Orleans  and  Louisiana.  It  is  necessary  first 
to  outline  briefly  the  history  of  French 
colonization  in  what  Is  now  the  United 
States.  The  story  begins  with  Rene  Robert 
Caveller,  Sleur  de  La  Salle.  He  traveled  down 
the  Mississippi  from  Canada  all  the  way  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  1682.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  on  April  9.  La  Salle  claimed 
all  the  lands  drained  by  the  great  river  and 
its  tributaries  for  Prance,  and  named  the 
vast  territory  "Loulslane,"  for  Louis  XIV. 
then  reigning  in  splendor  on  the  throne  of 
France. 

La  Salle  made  an  abortive  attempt  to  set- 
tle Louisiana  in  1684,  and  among  the  men  he 
recruited  at  Salnt-Domingue  for  the  mission 
was  the  first  German  In  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley. A  buccaneer  and  an  artillerist,  this  Ger- 
man's name,  as  the  FYench  recorded  it.  was 
Hlens.  After  La  Salle  was  murdered  by  Du- 
haut.  it  was  Hiens  who  avenged  his  chief's 
death. 

"In  our  presence."  wrote  Father  Anastasius 
Douay.  "he  shot  the  murderer  of  La  Salle 
through  the  heart  with  a  pistol.  He  died  on 
the  spot,  unshriven  .  .  ." 

In  the  fall  of  1717,  the  Company  of  the 
West  acquired  the  right  to  administer 
Louisiana;  its  head.  John  Law.  decided  that 
voluntary  colonization  would  be  slow,  for 
there  was  little  enthusiasm  In  Prance  to  go 
out  to  Louisiana. 

Since  a  few  volunteered  to  populate  Lou- 
isiana and  the  new  city  named  for  Philippe 
d'Orleans.  the  Regent  of  France,  other  meas- 
ures were  taken  to  secure  "bodies"  for  the 
colony.  These  Included  the  deportation  uf 
criminals,  both  male  and  female,  of  all  de- 
grees of  depravity.  The  Jails  and  houses  of 
correction  were  emptied,  the  riff-raff  were 
rounded  up  in  the  streets  of  France.  Under 
heavy  guard,  thieves,  beggars,  cutthroats, 
prostitutes  and  other  derelicts  were  shipped 
to  Louisiana. 

The  population  of  the  colony  multiplied 
20  times  in  the  space  of  four  years,  but  while 
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this  tremendous  growth  was  taking  place, 
very  lew  respectable  colonists  arrived.  Writ- 
ing in  1721  from  New  Orleans,  Pere  Charle- 
voix stated : 

■The  people  who  are  sent  here  are  miser- 
able wretches  driven  from  France  for  real  or 
supposed  crimes,  or  bad  conduct,  or  per- 
sons who  have  enlisted  In  troops  or  enrolled 
themselves  as  immigrants  in  order  to  avoid 
the  pursuits  of  their  creditors." 

Bienville's  patience  wore  thin  as  shipload 
after  shipload  of  these  undesirables  were  de- 
posited in  Louisiana.  Finally  in  October,  1719, 
he  strongly  protested  against  sending  out 
from  Prance  any  more  "deserters,  smugglers 
and  scoundrels  who  are  all  ready  not  only  to 
abandon  you  but  also  to  turn  against  you." 
Continuing  his  complaint,  Bienville  wrote: 
'What  attachment  also  can  people  have  .'or 
the  country  who  are  sent  to  it  by  force  and 
who  no  longer  have  a  hope  of  returning  to 
their  native  land?  ...  It  appears  to  me  that  li 
is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  wish  to  preser\-e 
this  colony  for  the  King  to  send  It  as  far  as 
possible  only  men  of  good  will  .  . ." 

Such  then  was  the  situation  in  Louisiana 
and  in  and  about  New  Orleans  when  Law's 
Company  of  the  West,  soon  to  be  renamed 
the  Company  of  the  Indies,  looked  elsewhere 
for  colonists.  Law's  agents,  armed  with 
"propaganda  f»amphlets"  in  German,  sought 
recruits  in  the  Palatinate,  Alsace,  Lorraine. 
Baden.  Wiirttemberg,  Mainz  and  Trier. 

Law  wanted  whole  families  to  emigrate  to 
Louisiana.  It  was  an  alluring  proposition  to 
landless  peasants,  we.iry  from  the  seemingly 
endless  wars  in  which  they  were  swept  up. 
They  read  in  Law's  pamphlets  of  rich  soil 
that  produced  four  crops  a  year;  of  the  abun- 
dance of  game:  leopards,  bears,  buffaloes, 
deer.  Indian  hens,  snipe,  turtledoves,  par- 
tridges, w(x>d-plgeons,  quail  and  many  oth- 
ers; and  they  read  of  riches.  "The  land  is 
filled  with  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  leaa 
mines."  read  a  pamphlet,  and  many  a  re- 
cruit for  Laws  project  dreamed  of  becoming 
wealthy. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  of  all  the  argu- 
ments for  a  man  and  his  family  to  sail  for 
Louisiana  was  the  opportunity  that  the 
Company  of  the  West  provided  for  a  nev/ 
start  in  life.  Tlie  German  colonizers  of  Lou- 
isiana would  be  given  land,  seeds,  livestock 
and  tools.  For  the  improverlshed  Germans, 
this  was  almost  too  good  to  be  true. 

Tl\e  late  Prof.  J.  Hanno  Deller  of  Tulane 
University  in  New  Orleans,  a  pioneer  re- 
searcher on  German  Inrmilgratlon.  points  out 
that  •'German  historians  state  that  .  .  . 
10.000  Germans  emigrated  to  Louisiana." 
This  figure  is  much  too  high.  Deller  believes. 
He  point  out  that  many  became  discouraged 
by  delays  and  returned  to  their  old  homes 
and  that  some  settled  in  France. 

He  also  noted  the  horrible  health  condi- 
tions on  many  of  the  ships  and  the  great 
loss  of  life  resulting  from  the  voyage  and 
disease.  "I  have  come  to  the  conclusion," 
wrote  Deller  in  1909.  "that  (only)  6.000  Ger- 
mans .  .  .  left  Europe  for  Louisiana  ( and  i 
only  about  one-third — 2.000 — actually 
reached  the  shores  of  the  colony.  By  this  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  2.000  Germans  set- 
tled in  Louisiana,  but  only  that  2.000  reached 
the  shores  and  were  disembarked  . 

A  French  historian,  Rene  Le  Conte,  writ- 
ing in  1924,  revises  Deller's  estimates  down- 
ward. It  was  Le  Conte's  opinion  that  _too 
more  than  2.600  Germans  were  recruited  By 
the  Company  of  the  Indies  and  that  only 
1,600  sailed  for  Louisiana. 

Most  of  those  that  survived  the  rigors  of 
the  voyage  were  ultimately  settled  up  the 
river  from  New  Orleans  on  what  became 
known  as  the  German  Coast.  Less  than  40 
miles  from  New  Orleans  Is  Bayou  des  Alle- 
mands  and  the  village  of  des  AUemands 
which  recall  'hat  the  area  was  settled  by 
John  Law's  Germans.  "Allemand"  Is  the 
French  word  for  German. 

As  for  the  people  of  this  area,  they  long 
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ago  bad  their  Oerman  names  galUclzed.  And 
thus  Hlmmel  became  Hjrmel:  Edelmaler  be- 
came Delmalre;  KJelnpeter  became  Clam- 
petre;  Schoen  became  Chalgne;  Vogel  became 
Pauquel;  Kissinger  became  Qulslngre,  Katz- 
enberger  became  Casbergue:  Traeger  became 
Tregre,  Trlshl  became  Trlche:  Huber  be- 
came Oubre:  an  Doubs  became  Toups. 

There  are  other  Instances  of  "French"  Ger- 
man names  In  New  Orleans  and  Louisiana. 
Take  for  example,  the  La  Branche  family 
When  the  progenitor  of  that  family  reached 
New  Orleans,  his  name  was  Johann  Zwelg. 
But  when  the  French  finished  with  his  name 
It  was  Jean  L*  Branche. 

The  evidence  of  two  French  witnesses  bears 
on  the  Importance  to  Louisiana's  develop- 
ment of  Its  German  colonizers.  Writing  In 
1776.  more  than  50  years  after  Germans 
settled  in  Louisiana,  the  Chevalier  de  Cham- 
plgny  contrasted  the  French  criminals  with 
Che  Germans : 

"Tou  cannot  find  twenty  of  these  vagabond 
families  in  Louisiana  now.  Most  of  them  died 
In  misery  or  returned  to  Prance,  bringing 
back  such  Ideas  which  their  111  success  In- 
spired. The  most  frightful  accounts  of  the 
country'  of  the  Mississippi  soon  began  to 
spread  among  the  public,  at  a  time  when 
German  colonists  were  planting  new  and 
most  successful  establishments  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  within  five  leagues  of  New 
Orleans.  This  tract,  still  occupied  by  the 
descendants,  is  the  best  cultivated  and  most 
thickly  settled  part  of  the  colony,  and  I  re- 
gard the  Germans  and  the  Canadians  as  the 
founders  of  all  our  establishments  In 
Louisiana." 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
Champigny  penned  these  comments,  Pierre 
Clement  Laussat.  the  French  Commissioner, 
wbo  received  Louisiana  from  Spain  on  Nov. 
30.  1803.  and  who  transferred  it  to  the  United 
States  on  December  20.  wrote  of  the  Germans 
as  follows : 

"What  is  called  here  the  'German  Coast'  la 
the  most  industrious,  the  most  populous,  the 
most  at  ease,  the  most  upright,  the  moat 
respected  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
colony." 

In  the  Revolution  of  1788  which  the  French 
Creoles  of  Louisiana  launched  against  Span- 
ish Governor  Antonio  de  Ulloa.  the  Germans 
were  involved.  If  reluctantly,  to  enlist  their 
support,  the  leaders  of  the  rebelUon  told  the 
Germans  that  the  Spanish  authorities  would 
not  pay  them  for  produce  which  they  had 
furnished  to  recently  arrived  Acadian  refu- 
gees. When  Governor  Ulloa  heard  of  these 
stories  circulated  among  the  Germans,  he 
dispatched  one  of  his  officers  with  the  money 
to  the  German  Coast.  This  officer,  however, 
was  intercepted  by  the  revolutionists  to  make 
sure  there  was  no  defection  by  the  Germans. 

When  the  1768  revolution  was  crushed  and 
its  leaders  executed,  the  Germans  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  population  were  g^nted  am- 
nesty by  the  Spanish  General  Alexander 
O'Reilly,  on  the  grounds  that  they  would  not 
have  committed  their  offense  "If  they  had  not 
been  seduced  by  the  intrigues  of  some  ambi- 
tious, fanatic  and  evil-minded  men." 

There  were  four  major  waves  of  German 
immigrants  to  New  Orleans  and  Louisiana. 

1.  John  Law's  Germans. 

2.  Germans  who  came  after  the  Napoleonic 
wars. 

3  Germans  who  arrived  between  1840  and 
1860. 

4.  Germans  who  reached  New  Orleans  be- 
tween 1865  and  the  middle  of  the  1890s. 

Among  the  German  Immigrants  of  the 
early  19th  century  were  some  redempOoners, 
Germans  who  became  indentured  servants  to 
the  persons  who  paid  for  their  passage  to 
Louisiana.  J.  Hanno  Deller  in  a  pamphlet 
first  published  in  1889.  described  the  opera- 
tion: 

"Upon  their  arrival  at  the  port  of  destina- 
tion they  were  detained  on  board  of  the  ves- 
sels until  someone  waa  found  who  covered 
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their  debt  of  traveling  and  In  return  received 
a  contract  of  service  which  bound  the  Im- 
migrant to  hard  service  for  three  to  eight 
years  according  to  the  amount  of  his  debt 
and  the  value  of  hU  labor.  During  this  time 
the  redemptlonera  received  lodging,  board 
and  clothes,  but  no  wages,  and  as  the  con- 
tract entered  into  was  legtUly  binding,  he 
could  be  compelled  by  the  oourts  to  serve  his 
full  time  .  .  During  hi*  time  of  service  the 
redemptloner  was  a  slave. 

"Like  him.  he  was  completely  exposed  to 
the  whinu  of  his  master,  and  however  hard 
his  services  might  become  he  was  not  at  lib- 
erty to  leave  It.  for  runaways  were  seized  and 
from  every  day  they  had  filched  from  their 
masters  they  would  get  a  two-day's  penalty. 
He  could  be  lent  or  sold  to  others  and  even 
the  poeslbllity  of  bodily  caatlgatlon  was  not 
excluded." 

On  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War.  nearly  25.000 
German-born  lived  in  Louisiana,  most  of 
them  In  or  about  New  Orleans.  Among  them 
were  trained  people — doctors,  lawyers.  Jour- 
nalists, musicians,  engineers,  dentists,  arti- 
sans, and  businessmen,  according  to  the  ex- 
cellent book.  "The  German  People  of  New 
Orleans."  by  Dr.  John  P.  Nau. 

"The  brewing  trade  was  gradually  monop- 
olized by  Germans  Draj-men  in  the  city  were 
Germans.  Metal  workers  were  Germans.  Street 
railways  were  built  by  German  engineers,  who 
also  drew  up  and  carried  out  the  plans  for 
the  New  Orleans  waterworks.  German  archi- 
tects built  many  of  the  houses  of  the  non- 
German  elite." 

By  1839.  the  Germans  of  New  Orleans  had 
their  own  German  theater  and  Dr.  Nau  be- 
lieves that  New  Orleans  was  the  first  city 
In  the  United  States  to  have  a  presentation 
of  Goethe's  "Faust"  in  the  German  language. 
In  the  1850s  there  were  thriving  German 
newspapers  in  New  Orleans,  the  Deutsche 
Zeltung  and  the  Louisiana  States-Zeltung, 
being  the  best  established. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  about  4.000 
New  Orleans  Germans  Joined  the  Confeder- 
acy. And  when,  after  the  fall  of  New  Orleans 
and  the  occupancy  of  part  of  Louisiana  by 
Federal  troops,  a  Union  civil  government  was 
set  up,  German-bom  Michael  Hahn  was 
elected  governor. 

Today,  250  years  after  the  founding  of  New 
Orleans,  citizens  of  German  descent  take 
pride  tn  the  fact  that  it  was  a  German  who 
revenged  La  Salle's  murder,  that  it  was  Ger- 
man colonizers  who  first  brought  stability 
to  Louisiana,  and  that  ever  since  the  Ameri- 
can flag  was  run  up  tn  the  Place  D'Armes,  now 
Jackson  Square,  In  1803,  Germans  have  made 
numerous  Important  contributions  to  the 
civic,  social  and  cultxiral  life  of  New  Orleans. 
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TRIBUTE   TO    NEW   PRESID' ^'T   OF 
GEORGIA  PRESS  ASSOCIAIiON 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

op   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7,  1968 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Frier,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Douglas  Enterprise  was  elected  re- 
cently as  president  of  the  Georgia  Press 
Association. 

This  Is  a  proud  honor,  not  only  for 
Mr.  Frier,  and  not  only  for  the  people 
of  Douglas  but  for  all  of  the  people  of 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District. 

We  are  proud  of  Thomas  Frier  and  we 
know  that  he  will  do  an  outstanding  job 
for  the  Georgia  Press  Association,  one 
of  the  most  functional  organizations  in 
our  State. 

Mr.  Frier  Is  a  graduate  of  the  Henry  W. 


Grady  School  of  Journalism  in  Athens. 
He  is  a  member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  na- 
tional journalism  fraternity.  He  is  the 
president  of  the  Coffee  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Douglas  Rotary  Club,  Post  18  American 
Legion,  and  he  is  a  deacon  In  the  Douglas 
First  Baptist  Church. 

The  respected  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Douglas  Enterprise  has  been  active 
in  the  Georgia  Press  Association  for 
many  years.  He  served  on  the  board  of 
managers,  as  treasurer  and  also  as  the 
vice  president.  He  Is  also  a  former  chair- 
man of  the  Georgia  Press  Institute,  an 
annual  event  which  is  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  University  of  Georgia  and  the 
Georgia  Press  Association. 


CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  ATTACK 
ON  U.S.  EMPLOYEES 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7.  1968 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
America's  greatest  indoor — and  occa- 
sionally outdoor — sports  is  to  knock  the 
diligence,  qualiflcations,  and  ability  of 
Federal  employees.  Any  number  can  play 
this  sordid  game.  One  of  the  latest  con- 
testants to  enter  the  competition  is,  re- 
grettably, the  magazine  Nation's  Busi- 
ness. In  its  October  1968  issue,  this  pub- 
lication, sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  has  an  article  which  con- 
tains Insulting  and  inaccurate  references 
broad  enough  to  damn  most  of  the  3,000.- 
000  Americans  who  have  chosen  to  work 
for  the  Federal  Government.  Joseph 
Young,  the  wise  and  respected  writer  for 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  has  done 
a  real  service  by  commenting  on  the  Na- 
tion's Business  article  and  refuting  its 
principal  contentions.  I  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  Mr.  Young's  column 
which  follows: 

Thb  Federal  Spotlight:  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Attack  on  U.S.  Employes  Viewed 
AS  So  Much  Bilge  Water 

(By  Joseph  Young) 

The  other  day.  this  column  printed  some 
excerpts  from  an  article  In  the  October  Issue 
of  Nation's  Business,  in  which  civil  service 
employes  were  called  "the  most  mollycoddled 
working  class  In  the  nation" — among  other 
things  even  less  complimentary. 

Although  I  mentioned  that  the  tone  of  the 
article  was  like  some  we  used  to  read  20 
years  ago.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  readers 
don't  identify  me  with  this  out-of-date 
thinking.  And  I  am  surprised  that  In  this 
day  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for 
which  Nation's  Business  Is  the  official  voice, 
would  allow  itself  to  be  Identified  with  such 
a  gratuitous  insult  to  3  million  Americans. 

Prom  my  extensive  observation — obviously 
a  lot  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  article's 
author — I  know  that  the  picture  of  the  fed- 
eral civil  servant  "riding  the  gravy  train"  Is 
so  much  bilge  water.  In  the  first  place,  he 
works  at  least  as  hard  and  as  long  as  any 
private  employe,  and  in  the  second  place  he 
Is  not  loaded  down  with  "fringe  goodies." 
In  much  of  industry  now,  the  company  pays 
the  full  cost  of  employes'  life  insurance, 
health  benefits  and  pensions.  If  annual  leave 
in  federal  service  is  more  generous.  It  is  also 
deducted  for  short  absences  of  a  kind  usually 
excused  in  private  business. 
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same  old  assumption 

What  gets  mv  goat  really,  though,  is  the 
same  old  assumption  that  government  em- 
ployes don't  do  anything.  What's  so  bad 
about  their  having  similar  fringe  benefits? 
Because,  goes  the  out-worn  stereotype,  they 
don't  do  any  work,  that's  what's  bad  about 
it.  Thta  is  the  uninformed  attitude  displayed, 
year  in  and  year  out,  by  this  particular  type 
of  critic. 

I  happen  to  know  something  about  the 
extent  to  which  people  in  all  parts  of  this 
country  depend  on  the  work  of  civil  servants. 

To  begin  with,  federal  workers  keep  track 
of  time  Itself — at  the  Naval  Observatory.  They 
are  responsible  for  the  safety  of  air  traffic. 
They  catch  kidnapers  and  narcotics  pushers 
and  counterfeiters.  They  deliver  80  billion 
pieces  of  mall  a  year.  They  inspect  the  meat 
you  are  going  to  eat.  and  they  are  very  ob- 
stinate about  the  purity  of  drugs  you  may 
have  to  take.  They  are  involved  in  the  moet 
advanced  scientific  research,  finding  out  what 
goes  on  everywhere  from  outer  space  to  in- 
side a  human  cancer  cell. 

KET    roles    plated 

As  inventors,  federal  civil  servants  have 
played  key  roles  in  developing  computers, 
space  vehicles,  neon  lights,  wash-and-wear 
fabrics,  push-button  dispensers,  stretch  cot- 
ton and  concentrated  frozen  fruit  Juice.  They 
provide  services  to  veterans,  businessmen, 
farmers,  highway-users,  young  people,  old 
people  and  the  armed  forces. 

This  is  a  lot  of  very  useful,  not  to  say 
necessary,  work,  and  it  Is  all  authorized  by 
Congress.  What  gets  me  Is  that  the  people 
who  are  always  ready  to  say  we  should  get 
rid  of  government  employes  never  say  which 
of  all  those  services  we  should  get  rid  of. 

The  old  cliche  that  government  employes 
can't  be  fired  is  not  worth  answering,  ex- 
cept that  the  Nation's  Business  figure  of  1.000 
firings  a  year  is  about  13.000  short  of  the  ac- 
tual average  of  those  fired  for  cause.  The  total 
lor  fiscal  1967  was  13.966. 

And.  rather  than  "clinging  like  barnacles" 
to  their  Jobs,  about  one  In  four  federal 
workers  resigns  each  year — a  turnover  rate 
nf  some  concern  to  the  government. 

forgo  some  rights 

Instead  of  being  the  "most  mollycoddled" 
workers,  they  are  in  some  ways  the  most  de- 
prived. For  the  privilege  of  serving  their  fel- 
low citizens,  they  forgo  rights  others  take 
for  granted,  such  as  the  right  to  strike  and 
to  participate  fully  in  the  political  process.  In 
addition,  they  are  fair  game  for  anyone  who 
wants  to  take  an  undeserved  shot  at  them. 
a  la  Nation's  Business. 

The  writer  makes  much  of  the  govern- 
ment's liberal  retirement  system.  Federal 
workers  pay  their  share  for  their  retirement 
benefits,  while  pensions  of  many  private  em- 
ployes are  fully  funded  by  employers.  Those 
In  the  private  sector  also  enjoy  Social  Secu- 
rity coverage;  federal  civil  servants  do  not. 

Rather,  than  "running  neck-and-neck  sal- 
arywise"  with  most  private  industry  workers, 
the  pay  of  federal  workers  still  faUs  far  short 
of  comparability  in  most  grades — and  it  will 
continue  to  lag  by  more  than  a  year  even 
after  next  July's  anticipated  Increase. 

Nor  do  their  fringe  benefits  "far  outclass 
those  in  industry."  Rather,  surveys  show  the 
industrial  average  cost  of  fringe  benefits  as 
a  p>ercentage  of  payroll  to  be  26  jaercent,  com- 
pared to  23.8  percent  for  government. 

It's  moet  unfortvmate  to  see  such  an  un- 
justified attack  against  public  servants  in  the 
offlcial  organ  of  the  leading  association  of 
businessmen  at  a  time  when  understanding 
and  cooperation  between  leaders  of  business 
and  government  have  reached  such  a  high 
point.  This  was  highlighted  moet  recently 
by  President  Johnson  in  his  address  to  the 
postmasters  here  last  weekend. 

Applauding  industrial  leaders  who  are 
helping  to  solve  problems  of  the  hard-core 
unemployed,  the  President  said:  "The  old 
days  when  the  responsibilities  of  government 
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and  industry  were  sharply  separate  are  gone 
and  are  over.  Men  in  government  today  know 
that  America's  great  human  needs  Just  can- 
not be  met  by  government  action  alone.  Men 
in  industry  know  that  they  cannot  prosper 
In  a  land  that  is  torn  by  strife  and  in  a  land 
that  is  divided  by  despair  and  hate." 

A  few  days  earlier.  In  announcing  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  Advisory  Panel  on  Person- 
nel Interchange  between  government  and  in- 
dustry, the  President  called  for  cooperation 
and  understanding  between  industry  and 
government. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  hardly  helps 
advance  such  understanding  in  allowing  its 
publication  to  be  used  for  such  an  unjusti- 
fied attack  on  public  servants. 


WASHINGTON  AREA  AIRPORTS 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7,  1968 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  PAA  received  an 
ambitious  plan  for  the  expsuision  of 
Washington's  National  Airport.  Improv- 
ing facilities  for  handling  air  traffic  is 
imdeniably  of  great  importance.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  any  plan  for  the 
Washington  area  which  merits  serious 
consideration  must  show  a  broad  per- 
spective. Certainly  a  regional  approach 
would  be  the  most  constructive.  Rather 
than  considering  National  Airport  In  iso- 
lation, we  should  strive  to  Improve  serv- 
ice in  the  Baltimore-Washington  region 
as  a  whole.  For  example,  we  should  work 
for  rapid  transit  not  only  to  link  Wash- 
ington and  Friendship  Airport,  but  to 
connect  Baltimore  with  both  Friendship 
and  other  regional  air  transportation 
centers. 

In  an  editorial  on  October  7,  the 
Washington  Post  raised  serious  objec- 
tions to  the  National  Airport  expansion 
plan.  I  believe  that  these  points  should 
be  seriously  reviewed  by  all  concerned. 
Only  by  proceeding  with  the  widest  pos- 
sible vision  can  we  give  the  air  travelers 
of  Baltimore  and  Washington  the  finest 
service  in  the  world,  and  avoid  simply 
compounding  difficulties  for  the  future. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Expanding   National   Airport 

The  grandiose  plans  for  rebuilding  Na- 
tional Airport  submitted  to  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  recently  are  just  another 
example  of  technology  attempting  to  over- 
run a  city.  Starting  with  the  assumption 
that  National  should  continue  to  be  Wash- 
ington's major  airport  at  least  into  the  1980s, 
the  planners  demonstrated  four  ways  of  re- 
building It  so  that  it  can  accommodate  1980 
air  traffic.  It  is  hard  to  argue  with  their  con- 
clusions if  you  are  willing  to  accept  their 
assumption.  But  that  Is  to  assume  the  out- 
come of  the  crucial  argument  about  Na- 
tional's future  and  to  assume  that  this  argu- 
ment is  settled  In  a  manner  that  would  be 
against  this  city's  long-range  Interests. 

The  attitude  of  the  planners  toward  the 
city's  needs  Is  found  In  their  letter  to  PAA: 
"Due  to  its  close-in  location.  Washington 
National  Is  better  able  to  support  Its  metro- 
politan area  than  any  other  major  airport. 
The  nuisance  Imposed  on  the  metropolitan 
area  by  the  airport  is  overshadowed  by  that 
superior  service  offered  to  the  area  and  to 
the  eastern  United  States."  With  that,  the 
planners  close  out  their  study  of  the  impact 
of  an  expanded  National  on  the  city  except 
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to  provide  a  map  of  the  expected  noise  levels. 
That  map  makes  It  clear  that  the  adoption 
of  any  of  their  four  plans  would  mean  a 
noise  level  over  South  Capitol  Street  approxi- 
mately equal  to  that  now  existing  over  Me- 
morial Bridge.  The  construction  of  a  new 
runway  pointing  toward  the  Anacostla  River 
would,  of  course,  reduce  the  frequency  of  air 
traffic  over  Georgetown,  but  it  would  increase 
the  frequency  over  the  south  and  east  sides 
of  Capitol  Hill. 

Under  the  basic  assumption  of  the  plan- 
ners. National  in  1980  would  be  expected 
to  handle  12  million  or  so  local  passengers — 
equal  exactly  to  the  Washington  traffic  han- 
dled at  both  Dulles  and  Friendship,  and  twice 
that  handled  in  1966.  The  airport  would.  It  la 
true,  handle  this  many  people  with  no  sig- 
nificant Increase  In  the  number  of  flights, 
but  all  that  means  Is  that  bigger  and  bigger 
airplanes  would  swoop  over  the  city  each  day 
even  If  four-engine  Jets  continue  to  be 
barred. 

The  future  of  National  Airport,  If  It  is  to 
have  one  at  all  as  an  airport,  ought  to  be 
in  extremely  short-haul  and  shuttle  flights. 
And  by  short-haul  we  do  not  mean  Wash- 
ington to  Miami  or  St.  Louis.  To  expand  Na- 
tional now  would  be  only  to  p>oetpone  the 
day  when  longer  flights  are  moved  to  Dulles 
and  Friendship  where  they  belong. 

If  the  planners  think  the  city's  air  traffic 
needs  to  have  $169  million  to  $203  million 
spent  on  it  at  this  time,  and  those  are  the 
top  and  bottom  estimates  In  this  report.  It 
could  best  be  spent  on  providing  a  monorail 
or  other  high  speed  transit  system  to  link 
Dulles  with  a  transportation  center  in,  say, 
Rosslyn.  Dulles  Is  the  finest  airport  in  the 
Nation  today,  and  it  deserves  to  be  treated  as 
such,  not  as  a  standby  field  to  be  used  only 
when  air  traffic  makes  its  use  absolutely 
necessary.  With  a  monorail  link,  the  city 
could  continue  to  have  that  "superior"  serv- 
ice the  planners  speak  of  but  without  the 
noise,  the  auto  congestion,  and  the  constant 
safety  question  that  surround  National. 


CONGRESSMAN  ROONEY  AD- 

DRESSES POLISH-AMERICAN  CON- 
GRESS 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  7.  1968 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 28  my  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York,  Hon. 
John  J.  Rodney,  addressed  the  national 
convention  banquet  of  the  Polish-Ameri- 
can Congress  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Congressman  Rooney  has  given  al- 
most 26  years  of  dedicated  service  to  his 
constituents  of  the  14th  District  of  New 
York,  to  his  State,  and  to  his  Nation. 
Again  and  again  his  constituents  have 
returned  him  to  Congress  because  of  his 
honesty,  his  ability,  and  his  hard  work. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  State,  Justice, 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies,  John  Rooney  has  helped  to 
shape  intricate  legislation  beneficial  to 
our  coimtry  and  to  all  Americans,  and 
he  has  efficiently  guided  this  legislation 
to  final  passage. 

Congressman  Rooney's  remarks  at  the 
national  convention  of  the  Polish- Ameri- 
can Congress  are  not  only  timely — they 
represent  a  keen  analysis  of  some  of  the 
key  issues  confronting  our  Nation.  I 
would  like,  therefore,  to  call  them  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  In  the  Con- 
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gress  by  including  them  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Rxcoro.  Mr. 
RooNKY's  speech  follows: 

Spxzch  or  Congressman  John  J.  Roonet 

Mr.  Chairman.  Reverend  Father*.  Honored 
Ouesu,  my  friends  and  Drodzy  Rodscy: 

Once  again  I  feel  highly  honored  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  convention  of  the  Polish- 
American  Congress,  an  institution  which  has 
had  a  glowing  history  of  service. 

I  always  look  forward  to  these  meetings  to 
renew  old   friendships  and   make  new  ones. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  deep  appreci- 
ation for  the  fine  support  American  Polonla 
has  given  me  In  Congress,  for  the  quarter  of 
a  century  I  have  been  there,  In  efforts  to 
seciu's  legislation  beneficial  to  all  Americans 
and  for  such  fine  groups  as  this. 

Whatever  success  I  have  had  or  wUl  have 
In  getting  needed  changes  in  our  outmoded 
Immigration  laws,  or  in  obtaining  essential 
enlargement  and  expansion  of  Social  Security 
and  Medicare  benefits  for  our  senior  citizens 
and  other  citizens  in  need  of  various  types 
of  public  assistance,  has  been  Che  result  of 
your  help  and  encouragement. 

hi  thes*-  trying  times  I  feel  I  should  pay 
trlb^ite  t»-the  Polish -American  Congress,  and. 
indeed,  all  the  Polish-American  patriotic  or- 
ganizations for  their  dedication  to  the  best 
interests  of  our  country. 

At  a  time  when  the  light  of  freedom  has 
been  dimmed  in  Czechoslovakia — let  us  hope 
It  Is  only  temp>orarily  dimmed — It  is  espe- 
cially important  to  pay  tribute  to  the  untir- 
ing efforts  of  the  Polish-American  Congress 
to  bring  to  our  attention  the  plight  of  those 
who  are  enslaved  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
and  your  actions  to  combat  Communist  ac- 
tivities aimed  at  dividing  Polonla  and  the 
American    people 

At  the  same  time  you  have  done  a  re- 
markable ]ob  of  maintaining  the  close  ties 
between  the  peoples  of  Poland  and  America, 
ties  which  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  What  is  especially  remark- 
able is  that  you  are  continuing  this  in  spite 
of  the  difflcult  times  caused  by  the  Soviet 
Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  make  one  thing 
clear — I  do  rwt  believe  the  people  of  Poland 
should  be  i>enalized  for  the  action  of  a  Com- 
munist government  In  Warsaw,  dominated 
by  Moscow,  in  allowing  Polish  troops  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. On  the  contrary,  we  should  not 
close  the  doors:  we  should  Increase  our  ef- 
forts in  trade  and  exchange  programs  to  give 
proof  to  the  Polish  people  themselves  that 
we  realize  their  forced  situation. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  put  It  this  way 
in  Toledo  early  this  week:  "I  do  not  believe 
that  despite  the  tragedy  of  Czechoslovakia 
that  we  should  forego  the  hope,  and  Indeed, 
the  practice,  of  trying  to  build  better  rela- 
tionships economically,  politically  and  cul- 
turally with  Eastern  Europe.  I  think  the  old 
era  ts  coming  to  an  end.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
a  restoration  of  the  cold  war  once  more." 

Along  these  lines  it  Is  my  belief  that  we 
should  strive  to  guarantee  Poland's  present 
western  border — a  guarantee  that  would  im- 
prove prospects  for  peace  and  for  more  free- 
dom for  the  Polish  people  from  Moscow  dom- 
ination. 

I  repeat.  In  these  matters  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned you  can  be  proud  of  the  achievements 
of  your  organizations.  But  It  would  not  be 
enough  for  me  to  mention  the  achievements 
of  your  org.\nizatlons  without  drawing  at- 
tention to  two  Individuals  of  whom  the 
whole  country  can  be  proud. 

I  refer  first  to  my  colleague  In  the  Con- 
gress, Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskle  of  Maine, 
who  Is  now  a  candidate  for  the  second  high- 
est offlce  In  the  land  His  Senate  record  Is  re- 
markable: his  ability  as  a  Senator  unques- 
tioned. 

The  second  individual  to  whom  I  refer  Is 
Jan   Cardinal   Krol   of   Philadelphia.   A   year 
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ago  last  June.  I  had  the  moving  and  un- 
forgettable experience  of  traveling  to  the 
Vatican  to  witness  Cardinal  Krol's  consecra- 
tion by  the  Pope. 

My  knowledge  of  the  accomplishments  of 
your  organizations  and  of  their  members  is 
no  accident. 

The  fact  that  I  have  been  permitted  to 
represent  Brooklyn  for  as  long  as  13  terms  is 
due  in  great  measure  to  that  segment  of  your 
vast  membership  who  live  and  vote  in  the 
14th  Congressional  District.  If  I  am  to  con- 
tinue my  25  years  of  service.  It  will  be  the 
result  of  the  efforts  being  made  by  my  loyal 
friends  and   neighbors  of  Polish  extraction 

With  these  expressions  of  gratitude  to  you. 
I  should  sit  down.  But  Instead  I  teel  It  neces- 
sary to  urge  you  to  help  our  country  even 
more 

We  need  your  active  participation  every- 
where throughout  this  great  nation  to  help 
curb  the  lawless  element  that  runs  rampant 
and  too  often  unpunished  in  our  cities  and 
on  our  streets.  We  need  your  help  to  Identify 
and  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  crime  and 
civil  unrest. 

We  need  your  help  to  regain  a  measure 
of  unity  of  purpose  and  practices  in  our 
communities  like  the  unity  which  Is  .so  evi- 
dent In  your  organizations — which  has  been 
tested  again  and  again  by  the  enemies  of 
Polonla. 

Parenthetically,  I  would  add  that  I  wish 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  operated 
with  even  a  portion  of  the  unity  and  dedica- 
tion with  which  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress conducts  Its  significant  activities  I 
can  assure  you  the  wheels  of  the  legislative 
mill  would  grind  out  far  more  worthwhile 
laws  with  greater  speed  and  less  contention 
It  this  were  so. 

The  couhtry  needs  your  unrelenting  help 
to  secure  immediate  consideration  by  the 
nations  of  the  world  of  the  needed  redress 
of  the  wrongs  now  long  suffered  by  the  sev- 
eral nations  at  the  hands  of  the  Soviets  and 
their  atheist  Communist  vassals. 

Precious  as  Is  our  own  national  security, 
and  welcome  as  Is  the  development  of  less 
hostile  and  less  suspicious  relationships  with 
the  Kremlin,  we  cannot  forget  our  friends 
from  whom  self-determination  and  sover- 
eignty were  so  ruthlessly  stolen.  You  who  are 
so  close  to  this  problem  and  who  have  such 
personal  Interest  In  Its  solution  must  help 
us  If  Justice  Is  to  prevail. 

You  are  well  aware  of  the  dilemma  In 
which  this  country  finds  itself  relative  to 
the  balance  of  payments.  The  solution  of  our 
fiscal  problems  is  not  the  responsibility  of 
your  government  alone.  < 

We  need  the  help  of  every  American  and 
of  every  civic  minded  organization  to  plug 
up  the  outflow  of  dollars  and  to  stimulate 
the  In-flow  of  zlotys.  rubles,  francs,  pounds 
and  every  other  currency  now  In  circulation. 
Too  often  those  of  us  in  Congress  who  tr>- 
to  curb  government  spending  are  faced  with 
the  all  too  prevalent  attitude  of  Stop  Gov- 
ernment spending,  except  for  the  things  in 
which  I  am  interested." 

We  need  your  help  In  these  days  ahead  to 
achieve  greater  private  Investment  and  less 
government  participation,  less  government 
money  spent,  and  less  government  controls. 

TTils  is  a  great  country  and  you  and  your 
Polish  forbears  have  helped  to  make  It  so. 
You  have  the  golden  opportunity  of  help- 
ing now  so  that  your  grandchildren  and  their 
children  will  honor  you  as  you  so  proudly 
honor  your  own  grandslres. 

I  am  confident  we  can  count  on  your  sup- 
port and  assistance  In  meeting  our  urgent 
legislative  needs  For  that  help  which  I 
know  you  will  give  I  commend  you  and 
thank  you.  For  the  help  you  have  always 
given.  I  say  in  behalf  of  all  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans Thank  you.  and  God  bless  your  fine 
organizations  with  their  loyal  and  patriotic 
members.  "Sto  Lat  Nlech  Zyja  Nam"! 
Dzlekuje. 
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REPORT  TO  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNECnCtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  7.  1968 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  my 
custom,  I  intend  to  report  to  my  constit- 
uents the  results  of  the  activities  of  the 
90th  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  Include  my  report  in 
the   Record   at   this   point   in   order  to 
share  its  contents  with  my  colleagues: 
Newsletter 

Dear  Friend:  The  Ninetieth  Congress  has 
effectively  drawn  to  a  close.  It  Is  appropriate, 
therefore,  that  I  report  to  you,  my  constitu- 
ents, on  the  activities  of  this  Congress  and 
my  participation  in  it.  Making  this  report 
as  you  know.  Is  a  practice  I  have  followed 
since  I  entered  the  Congress  ten  years  ago 
and  became  the  first  Representative  from  our 
community  to  Initiate  a  system  of  newsletter 
reports  to  the  people  of  our  District.  Your 
comments,  as  always,  are  welcome. 

Ten  years  can  be  a  long  time,  but  ten 
years  Is  a  very  short  F>erlod  In  national 
government  where  complex  problems  place  a 
premium  on  years  of  experience.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly trtie  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives where  positions  of  responsibility  and 
authority  go  only  to  those  who  have  been  re- 
turned to  Washington  by  their  constituency 
with  sufficient  regularity  to  enable  them  to 
serve  their  apprenticeship  and  "live"  for  a 
period  of  time  with  the  mass  of  legislation, 
laws  and  procedures  through  which  our  Re- 
public Is  governed.  A  great  leader  of  the  U  S 
Congress  once  remarked  that.  "A  man  has 
to  leam  to  be  a  Representative  Just  as  he 
must  learn  to  be  a  carpenter,  an  engineer,  a 
farmer,  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor".  I  have  been 
among  those  privileged  to  learn  about  the 
workings  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  the  past  decade.  I  have  observed  the 
changes  In  leadership:  I  have  seen  major 
programs  of  historic  significance  enacted  Into 
law:  I  have  witnessed  and  been  a  part  of 
many  great  debates.  For  these  reasons.  I  be- 
lieve I  am  in  a  position  to  view  the  90*.li 
Congress  In  perspective. 

The  period  1960  through  1964  was  one  of 
creative  planning.  The  challenge  of  the  1960's 
was  ufton  us;  the  country  and  Congress  have 
been  forced  to  develop  better  methods  for 
coping  with  new  problems  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Large  steps  were  taken  In  the  never-endlne 
search  for  Justice:  new  measures  were  writ- 
ten, some  of  which  I  authored,  to  enhance 
the  opportunities  of  all  Americans  by  pro- 
viding better  schools,  libraries,  housing  and 
jobs.  Then.  In  the  89th  Congress  (1964-1966) 
all  our  labors  bore  fruit  during  a  Congress 
which  most  historians  have  called  the  most 
productive  in  history. 

When  the  89th  Congress  completed  Its 
work,  the  Nation  had  many  of  the  tools  with 
which  to  meet  the  challenges  of  today.  But 
we  had  to  learn  how  to  use  them.  It  Is  one 
thing  to  declare  war  on  poverty:  It  Is  another 
to  wage  such  a  war  effectively.  We  passed 
legislation  to  Improve  our  schools,  but  we 
must  stlU  learn  how  to  use  this  assistance 
wisely  and  well.  Reports  on  the  various  pro- 
grams launched  by  the  89th  Congress  flowed 
back  *o  Washington,  and  the  90th  Congress 
has  been  busy  amending,  revising,  improv- 
ing and  reforming.  Although  this  has  not 
been  an  Innovative  Congress,  It  has  been  a 
Congress  concerned  with  perfecting  the  work 
of  Its  predecessors. 

Because  I  have  participated  In  planning 
and  implementing  the  major  legislative  pro- 
grams of  the  past  ten  years,  I  believe  that  I 
am  In  an  excellent  position  to  criticize  se- 
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verely  those  programs  which  have  not  meas- 
ured up  to  our  earlier  expectations. 

THE   ECONOMT,   THE   CONGRESS,    AND    TOU 

Any  program  that  "overheats"  the  econ- 
omy so  that  progress  can  only  be  measured 
in  the  false  coin  of  inflation  is  self-defeating. 

I  served  In  the  Congress  In  1964  when  the 
American  people  were  handed  the  largest  tax 
reduction  In  history.  Individual  Income  taxes 
fell  an  average  of  20':;^  while  corporate  taxes 
were  cut  W,  .  Many  excise  taxes  were  low- 
ered or  abolished.  This  move  was  designed  to 
stimulate  more  investment  and  production 
and  create  more  jobs.  It  worked ! 

But,  as  so  often  happens,  the  economic 
pendulum  swung  a  bit  too  far.  During  this 
past  year,  although  employment  was  reduced 
drastically  and  Jobs  and  profits  were  In  abun- 
dance, the  warning  flags  were  flying  for  infla- 
tion. I  am  happy  to  report  that  this  Congress 
responded.  The  1964  tax  reduction  was  par- 
tially reversed  (the  lOT.  temporary  surcharge 
this  year  still  Insures  the  average  taxpayer 
a  net  gain  of  more  than  10%  in  federal  in- 
come tax  savings  since  1964):  spending  was 
slashed  by  $6  billion,  and  the  Increased  hir- 
ing of  new  employees  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment was  halted.  I  supported  these  moves 
because  you  and  I  will  be  the  beneflclarles  of 
more  moderate  prices  in  the  stores  and  lower 
mortgage  rates  on  the  new  homes  we  may 
buy  If  they  succeed  in  stemming  inflation. 
For  example,  if  these  steps  cut  ^4%  off  of 
mortgage  Interest  rates,  the  typical  home 
buyer  will  save  close  to  $100  per  year  through- 
out the  period  of  his  mortgage. 

Included  among  these  tax  measures  were 
provisions  that  make  It  a  virtual  certainty 
that  a  comprehensive  program  of  tax  reform 
win  be  brought  before  the  next  Congress. 
I  believe  that  an  overhaul  of  our  Federal 
tax  program  Is  long  overdue.  Tax  reform  is 
a  most  complicated  matter  to  cope  with: 
it  requires  experienced  judgment  and  an 
av.-areness  of  the  various  Interests  repre- 
sented In  the  Congress.  I  am  hopeful  that  a 
thorough  review  of  our  tax  policies  will  close 
some  tax  loopholes  and,  at  the  seme  time, 
raise  the  personal  exemption,  or  as  I  would 
prefer  Increase  the  amount  of  the  standard 
deduction.  Action  in  these  two  areas  would 
be  a  great  benefit  to  the  taxpayer  in  the 
lower  and  middle  Income  brackets. 

MORE     EfTORTS     AGAINST     GOVERNMENT 
INEfTICIENCY 

In  my  role  as  a  member  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  I  review  the  budget 
requests  of  each  Federal  agency  and  depart- 
ment. Much  can  be  done  in  the  fight  against 
inflation  by  eliminating  unnecessary  govern- 
ment spending  and  requiring  the  agencies  of 
government  to  xitllUe  their  funds  with 
greater  efficiency.  In  past  newsletters.  I  have 
informed  you  of  my  fight  against  the  Inef- 
fective utilization  of  monies  allocated  to  some 
segments  of  the  poverty  program.  There- 
fore. I  shall  not  go  Into  further  detail  at 
this  time.  But  there  are  other  areas  where 
waste  occurs.  For  example.  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  the  activities  of  the 
Defense  Department  In  this  regard. 

Because  the  defense  of  our  Nation  Is  vital 
to  us  all.  the  budget  requests  of  the  Defense 
Department  have  been  treated  very  liberally 
by  the  public  and  the  Congress.  I  believe 
this  Is  most  unfortunate.  The  budget  of  the 
Defense  Department  must  be  scrutinized  as 
carefully  as  those  of  other  Federal  agencies. 
One  Item  which  concerned  me  In  particular 
during  the  past  vear  was  the  appropriation 
request  for  the  Sentinel  Antl-BalUstl:  Mls- 
.slle  System. 

Administration  and  Defense  experts  have 
stated  for  some  time  that  there  was  no  need 
for  such  a  system  and  regardless  of  the  ques- 
tion of  need  there  was  little  guarantee  that 
it  would  work.  (Our  defense  against  nuclear 
attack  is  our  offensive  capability;  I.e.,  the 
enemy  knows  that  If  he  attacks  first  we  will 
be  able  to  survive  his  first  strike  and  re- 
taliate with  enough  strength  to  completely 
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destroy  him.)  This  year,  the  Administration 
suddenly  proposed  the  deployment  of  the  de- 
fensive Sentinel  ABM  which  would  cost  $5 
billion. 

Three  former  science  advisors  to  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson  and  numerous 
other  weapons  experts  believe  that  the  sys- 
tem will  not  work.  In  other  words,  it  can  be 
penetrated  through  the  use  of  sophisticated 
offensive  weapons;  it  can  be  overwhelmed  by 
using  more  ballistic  missiles  than  the  system 
can  defend  against,  or  It  can  be  defeated  by 
simple  sea-launched  missiles. 

In  summary,  because  the  effectiveness  of 
the  system  was  so  much  in  doubt  and  the 
expense  so  great  lit  could  reach  650  billion). 
I  felt  that  Congress  should  have  devoted 
considerably  more  time  to  its  study.  Unfortu- 
natelv.  mv  initial  attempt  to  require  such  a 
study  was  defeated.  I  do  not  intend  to  give 
up  on  this  or  on  my  efforts  to  have  the  Con- 
gress look  more  closely  at  what  is  being  spent 
in  the  name  of  defense. 

I  have  long  believed  that  many  inefficient 
government  programs  would  be  ferreted  out 
and  corrected  or  ended  more  quickly  if  the 
methods  for  monitoring  these  programs  were 
more  efficient.  As  our  society  grows  and  be- 
comes more  complex,  government  Increases 
in  complexity.  To  do  the  Job  expected,  the 
Congress  must  have  access  to  far  greater  In- 
formation than  was  ever  at  the  disposal  of 
earlier  Congresses.  To  help  the  Congress  and 
the  general  public  keep  track  of  government 
actlvitv,  I  Joined  my  Republican  colleague, 
Congressman  Roth  (of  Delaware)  In  spon- 
soring a  bill  known  as  "The  Program  Infor- 
mation Act".  If  enacted,  this  measure  would 
require  the  President  to  compile  a  complete 
and  detailed  catalogue  of  all  Federal  pro- 
grams and  to  keep  It  updated.  The  public 
and  the  Congress  would  then  be  able  to 
scrutinize  the  activities  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment by  reference  to  a  single  source. 


PROTECTING    VOtT,    THE    CONSUMER 

The  Government's  battle  against  Inflation 
helps  to  protect  the  integrity  of  our  dollars. 
The  Federal  Government  can  also  do  much 
to  help  us  get  what  we  pay  for  when  we 
spend  those  dollars.  The  90th  Congress  en- 
acted a  dramatic  series  of  programs  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer: 

A  Truth-ln-Lending  Act  to  require  com- 
plete and  accurate  disclosure  of  the  cost  of 
credit. 

Amendments  to  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  to  provide  increased  protection  from 
flammable  clothing  and  household  fabrics. 

A  Product  Safety  Commission  Act,  which 
establishes  a  National  Commission  on  Prod- 
uct Safety  to  make  certain  that  household 
products  are  not  household  hazards. 

A  Wholesome  Meat  Act  and  a  Wholesome 
Poultry  Products  Act  to  Insure  that  meat 
and  poultry  processed  and  sold  within  states, 
as  well  as  that  sold  in  Interstate  commerce 
is  safe  and  wholesome. 

An  Automobile  Insurance  Study  Act  to  In- 
vestigate unfair  and  arbitrary  practices  exist- 
ing within  the  automobile  Insurance  Indus- 
try. 

A  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  to  pro- 
tect persons  from  the  hazards  of  leaking  or 
exploding  natural  gas  pipelines. 

A  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  to  reduce 
deaths.  Injuries,  and  property  losses  from 
fires. 

In  this  Congress,  I  authored  a  bill  that 
would  encourage  the  development  of  a  sys- 
tem for  licensing  automotive  repair  mechan- 
ics. Every  day  millions  of  Americans  entrust 
their  lives  to  mechanics  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  keeping  our  auto- 
mobiles safe  for  the  highways.  It  seems  es- 
sential to  me  that  we  develop  some  method 
for  determining  whether  these  mechanics 
are  competent  to  assume  such  a  tremendous 
responsibility.  Although  this  Congress  has 
not  acted  on  my  proposal,  my  suggestions 
have  picked  up  meaningful  support,  and  I 
am  confident  that  progress  will  be  made  In 
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this  area  In  the  near  future — perhaps  In  the 
next  Congress. 

JUSTICE,  LAW.  AND  ORDER 

There  can  be  no  argument  about  the  need 
for  Jjetter  law  enforcement  In  our  society. 
This  subject  entails  some  of  the  most  Im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation  on  which  I  wish 
to  report,  and  therefore,  I  have  reserved  It 
as  the  last  topic  of  discussion. 

The  90th  Congress  has  enacted  more  meas- 
ures to  stem  criminal  activity  than  any  Con- 
gress In  history.  The  new  laws  Include  meas- 
ures which : 

Authorize  grants  for  upgrading  state  and 
local  police  departments. 

Make  It  harder  for  criminals  and  other 
Irresponsible  persons  to  acquire  handguns  by 
restricting  Interstate  shipments. 

Authorize  grants  to  states  for  prevention 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  and  rehabilitation 
of  delinquents. 

Make  It  a  Federal  crime  to  travel  In  Inter- 
state commerce  to  incite  a  riot,  to  manu- 
facture firearms,  or  to  teach  rioters  to  use 
weapons  In  civil  disorders. 

Require  establishment  of  minimum  stand- 
ards for  burglar  alarms  and  other  devices, 
and  for  procedures  to  protect  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  from  robberies  and 
embezzlements. 

Provide  a  Federal  Judicial  Center  to  Im- 
prove judicial  administration  In  the  Federal 
Courts. 

Provide  benefits  to  state  and  local  law 
enforcement  officers  disabled  or  killed  while 
assisting  In  Federal  law  enforcement. 

Authorize  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons 
to  assist  state  and  local  governments  In  im- 
proving their  correctional   systems. 

In  my  opinion,  these  are  among  the  most 
important  measures  passed  by  this  Congress. 
I  flrmly  believe  that  all  of  our  efforts  to 
enact  sound  legislation  and  to  move  forward 
In  the  quest  for  full  Justice  for  every  man 
would  come  to  naught  unless  the  laws  we  do 
enact  are  enforced  fully.  Laws  are  the  Instru- 
ments by  which  we  govern  ourselves  and 
deflne  those  freedoms  which  are  every  Ameri- 
can's due.  If  they  can  be  Ignored,  then  the 
freedoms  they  Insure  can  be  Ignored. 

Primarily,  crime  control  and  law  enforce- 
ment are  the  responsibilities  of  state  and 
local  authority,  and  I  believe  they  should  be. 
We  cannot — ^we  must  not — establish  a  super 
Federal  police  force  in  our  Nation.  But  the 
Federal  government  does  have  an  important 
responsibility  to  assist  and  to  support  local 
and  state  law  enforcement  officials.  That  Is 
what  the  measures  enacted  by  the  90th  Con- 
gress are  designed  to  do.  and  that  Is  why  I 
supported  them. 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  limited  space  afforded  by  this  news- 
letter. It  Is  Impossible  for  me  to  discuss  every 
matter  which  has  come  before  the  90th  Con- 
gress. However.  I  have  tried  to  touch  upon 
some  of  the  highlights  and  some  of  the 
activities  which  may  not  have  come  to  your 
attention.  I  hope  that  you  will  find  this 
report  of  Interest,  and  again  I  express  ap- 
preciation for  the  confldence  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Third  District  have  placed  In  me 
for  the  privilege  of  representing  them  in 
Washington.  I  have  exerted  myself  to  the 
full  extent  of  my  power  and  strength  to 
represent  you  wisely  and  well.  I  urge  you  to 
write  to  me  at  any  time  you  believe  I  may 
be  of  service  as  your  Representative  in  the 
Congress. 


HEMISFAIR  "INOLVIDABLE" 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  7.  1968 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  regret- 
ful that  so  many  good  things  in  this  life 
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must  draw  to  a  close.  In  this  context, 
I  sense  a  loss  today  as  we  mark  the  end 
of  HemlsPalr.  1968,  In  the  city  ot  San 
Antonio.  Tex. 

Mrs.  Pepper  and  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  attend  the  international  exposi- 
tion in  June  and  were  afforded  the 
gracious  hospitality  that  the  people  of 
Texas  are  so  well  known  for. 

HemisPalr.  1968,  was  a  resounding  suc- 
cess, and  for  this  we  can  thank  the  emi- 
nent businessmen  of  San  Antonio  who 
teamed  up  with  local.  State,  and  National 
ofiQclals  In  a  spirit  of  willing  cooperation. 
I  would  personally  like  to  take  tills  op- 
portunity to  commend  our  distinguished 
and  beloved  colleague,  Henry  B.  Gon- 
zalez, who  contributed  so  richly  to  the 
promotion  and  success  of  HemlsFalr. 

Though  we  must  now  bid  a  fond  fare- 
well, the  memories  we  share  with  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  visited  the  expo- 
sition were  surely  unforgettable. 


RABBI  ARTHUR  J.  LELYVELD 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  7.  1968 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves  the  celebration  of  the  10th  an- 
nlversity  of  Rabbi  Arthur  J.  Lelyveld  as 
spiritual  leader  of  Fairmont  Temple 
Rabbi  Lely\'eld  has  exemplified  the  high- 
est tradiUons  of  the  teachings  of  his  reli- 
gion. He  has  been  Involved  deeply  in  the 
great  moral  questions  of  his  community 
of  the  general  community  of  Greater 
CTeveland.  and  the  great  questions  fac- 
ing our  country. 

He  has  been  a  distinguished  leader 
among  clergy  within  the  Jewish  faith 
as  well  as  ecumemcaUy.  He  has  inter- 
preted his  faith  to  others  through  his 
work  85  president  of  the  American  Jew- 
iah  Congress.  He  Is  an  author  of  note 
i'.»,''^*./**^°"y  published  a  book  en-' 
titled  ■  Atheism  is  Dead."  His  credenUals 
as  a  great  Hebrew  schoUr  and  modem 
learned  sage  are  of  renown  throughout 
the  country  "«""ui, 

The  Greater  Cleveland  community  Is 
proud  to  pay  tribute  to  RabW  Lelyveld  a 
great  leader  among  men. 

I  would  Include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  article  in  the  October  4  1968 
Cleveland  Jewish  News  on  the  special" 
services  marking  Rabbi  Lelyvelds  10th 
anjolversary  at  Palrmount  Temple,  Octo- 

Rabbl  Arthur  J.  Lelyvelds  tenth  anniver- 
sary m  sj^rttuaj  leader  of  Palrmount  Temple 
will  be  marked  with  a  feeUve  service  on  FYl- 
day  evening.  October  11.  8:15  P.M.,  In  the 
Temple  sanctuary.  Oueet  speaker  will  be 
Rabbi  Jacob  Welnsteln.  spiritual  leader  of 
»tAN  Temple.  Chicago,  who  has  been  a  close 
friend  of  Rabbi  Lelyveld  for  many  years 

Rabbi  Welnsteln  is  a  noted  leader  in  the 
reform  movement,  and  Is  past  president  of 
the  CentraJ  Conference  of  .American  Rabbis 
He  wUl  pay  tribute  to  Rabhd  Lelyvelds  work 
both  natlonaUy  and  on  the  local  scene 

In  honor  of  the  occasion,  an  original  "He- 
brew Suite  In  Pour  Movements"  will  be  per- 
formed by  the  Temple  choir,  under  the  dl- 
recUon  of  Reuben  P.  CapUn.  The  work  was 
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especially  commissioned  by  the  congregation, 
and  was  written  by  Max  Janowskl.  renowned 
contemfwrary  composer  of  Jewish   music. 

Tenor  Robert  Nagy,  a  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company,  will  be  the  featured 
soloist.  Mr  Nagy,  a  former  resident  of  Cleve- 
land, at  one  time  was  a  member  of  the  Pair- 
mount  Temple  choir,  and  studied  voice  with 
Mr.  Caplln 

The  service  for  the  evening  will  be  read 
by  Rabbi  Mordecal  Schrelber  and  Rabbi 
Prank  Stern  The  evening  will  conclude  with 
a  festive  reception  in  honor  of  Rabbi 
Lelyveld. 


October  7,  1968 


WHAT  OF  THE  FUTURE? 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OT   KSW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  7.  1968 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  election 
time  draws  near,  each  of  us  bears  the 
responsibility  for  shaping  the  frontier  of 
the  present  and  the  future.  That  there  is 
discontent  in  the  land  cannot  be  denied 
but  we  must  ask  ourselves  forthrlghtly 
and  honestly — 'Why  the  discontent?" 
What  troubles  you?  The  voices  of  pro- 
test? Race  hostility?  The  war  in  Viet- 
nam? Conditions  in  the  cities?  Crime? 
Let  us  take  each  in  turn. 

First,  let  me  say.  we  know  what  each 
one  of  us  seeks — a  job  equal  to  his  tal- 
ents, a  living  wage,  good  housing,  a  good 
education,  security  in  old  age,  a  society 
which  works  within  the  rules  of  decent 
and  responsible  behavior,  the  curbing  of 
crime,  and  foremost,  peace. 

There  is  a  measure  of  prosperity  for 
most  of  us.  Twelve  million  persons  within 
the  last  5  years  have  moved  above  the 
poverty  line.  Long-term  Joblessness  fell 
by  almost  1.4  million  persons.  The  stand- 
ard of  living  has  Increased  by  25  percent. 
The  earnings  of  the  average  worker  with, 
let  us  say,  three  dependents,  rose  11.4 
percent  after  income  taxes,  and  one  final 
figure,  wages  and  salaries  grew  by  68  per- 
cent. Educational  opportunities  have  in- 
creased, social  security  payments  have 
been  increased,  the  problems  of  water 
pollution  and  air  pollution  have  been  at- 
tacked, laws  have  been  passed  on  motor 
vehicle  safety,  highway  safety,  fire  safety, 
on  consumer  credit  protection,  and  on 
fair  packaging  and  labeling.  All  of  this 
has  been  to  the  good  and  we  see  a  Nation 
moving  steadily  forward  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  citizens.  But  how  do  we  meet 
the  anxieties  that  t>eset  us? 

VOICES    or    PaOTBST 

Student  unrest  grips  the  Nation,  as 
it  does  in  most  of  Europe.  Youth  cries 
out  for  change,  for  greater  participation 
in  our  decisionmaking  bodies,  and  for 
social  justice.  We  will  do  well  to  listen, 
but  we  will  also  do  well  to  take  care  that 
the  raucous,  irresponsible,  destructive 
voice  and  methods  of  a  minority  within 
the  student  body  does  not  close  our  ears 
to  the  just  demands  of  the  responsible 
majority.  This  disruptive  minority, 
caught  in  its  own  immaturity,  must  be 
dealt  with,  with  appropriate  severity. 
There  is  a  line  between  dissent  and  dis- 
order which  we  cannot  afford  to  let  be 
erased.  I  advocate  immediate  expulsion 
of  the  ringleaders.  Let  them  learn  to  take 
the  responsibility  for  the  consequences 
of  their  acts.  Let  the  college  administra- 


tors meet  and  decide  on  a  uniform  course 
of  action.  A  determined  stand  by  admin- 
istrators and  parents  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  halting  these  undemocratic 
tactics. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  the  militant. 
Irrational  voice  of  a  minority  of  black 
people  who  incite  to  riot  and  destruction 
and  loss  of  human  lives.  We  have  seen 
such  irresponsibility  in  the  behavior  of 
the  militant  blacks  in  the  Ocean  Hill- 
Brownsville  school  district.  School  de- 
centralization could  involve  the  commu- 
nity in  the  process  of  education  and  thu.s 
foster  a  love  of  learning  and  self-respon- 
sibility. We  must  not  be  forced  to  di.":- 
card  this  vital  experiment  In  education 
by  such  irresponsibility.  What  is  true  of 
the  student  militant  minority  is  true  of 
the  black  militant  minority.  They  do 
not  represent  the  majority  of  black  peo- 
pie  who  work  for  equality  of  opportunity 
in  jobs,  housing,  and  education  within 
the  legal  framework.  The  full  weight  of 
the  law  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
those  who  seek  to  break  down  the  law. 

PEACE 

On  the  question  of  peace.  I  maintain 
that  each  person  running  for  office,  in 
order  to  merit  the  public  trust,  must 
give  his  stand  on  it.  For  my  part.  I  ad- 
vocate that  we  stop  bombing  to  test  thie 
willingness  of  Hanoi  to  make  peace. 
Should  this  result  in  Increased  infiltra- 
tion of  the  North  Vietnamese  into  South 
Vietnam,  then  the  bombing  would  have 
to  be  resumed.  While  it  is  true  that  we 
have  ceased  bombing  six  times  with  no 
result,  it  is  worth  a  calculated  risk  to 
try  It  a  seventh. 

I  believe  that  more  and  more  of  the 
fighting  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
South  Vietnamese.  I  believe  that  the  Al- 
lies should  be  induced  to  send  more  of 
their  own  men  so  that  there  can  be  an 
honorable  and  orderly  withdrawal  of 
American  troops.  To  keep  Southeast  Asia 
free  to  develop  as  it  chooses  is  only  one 
step  in  obtaining  and  maintaining  peace. 

With  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  we  know  that  we 
cannot  relax  our  efforts  to  make  NATO 
work  for  collective  security.  We  must 
ratify  the  treaty  for  nonproliferatlon 
of  nuclear  arms.  We  must  be  alert  to  the 
danger  of  the  Soviet  Union  controlling 
the  Middle  East,  which  is  the  gateway 
to  three  continents.  If  it  is  at  all  pos- 
sible, there  should  be  a  permanent  po- 
lice force  in  the  United  Nations  which. 
as  an  international  body,  will  be  charged 
with  making  its  presence  felt  in  all  of 
the  dangerous  comer  spots  of  the  world. 

In  keeping  with  this  plan.  I  would  pro- 
pose a  change  in  our  draft  laws  so  that 
the  inequities  are  removed  by  eliminat- 
ing many  of  the  exemptions  which  now 
exist,  and  which  many  have  used  to  es- 
cape their  responsibility,  placing  a 
greater  burden  on  those  who  could  not 
fall  within  the  specified  exemptions. 

CRIME 

All  of  US  should  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  some  of  the  basic  facts  concerning 
crime  in  our  country.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  one-half  of  all  serious  crimes 
is  committed  by  youths  under  17  years 
of  age.  living  in  the  cities. 

The  crime  cannot  be  handled  by  the 
Federal  Government  unless  we  choose  to 
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change  the  structure  of  government.  We 
have  371.000  full-time  law-enforcement 
officers  In  the  country,  of  which  308.000 
are  local,  40,000  are  State,  and  23,000  are 
Federal.  Thus,  we  must  know  that  crime 
must  be  handled  primarily  by  the  cities, 
with  Federal  assistance.  The  omnibus 
crime  bill  passed  by  Congress  Is  already 
part  of  our  law,  under  which  a  program 
of  aid  to  the  States  and  cities  has  been 
put  into  operation.  The  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1968  Is  also  in  operation.  At  this  time  of 
writing,  we  are  shaping  into  law  the  Fire- 
arms Control  Act  which  will  restrict 
interstate  shipments  of  firearms,  giving 
the  States  every  opportunity  to  curb  gun 
use  in  criminal  activity. 

As  I  have  said  to  you  before,  crime  can 
and  will  be  curbed.  In  a  previous  com- 
munication to  you.  I  proposed  that  cities, 
for  example,  flood  communities  with 
light,  put  into  use  noncrippling  chemical 
deterrents,  special  photographic  equip- 
ment for  Identification  of  criminals,  In- 
creased patrol  activity  and  better  detec- 
tion devices.  Law-enforcement  agencies 
could  develop  techniques  in  riot  preven- 
tion such  as  slick  streets  and  nonlethal 
weapons.  There  should  be  police  call- 
boxes,  which  should  be  left  open  and 
brightly  marked,  installed  on  as  many 
streets  as  possible. 

Already  special  training  has  begun  In 
modernization  o^  equipment  including 
two-way  radios  for  patrol  officers,  new 
alarm  systems,  and  advanced  techniques 
In  identification.  Because  crime  is  so 
large  in  the  15  to  24  group,  we  need  pro- 
grams not  only  of  prevention  and  detec- 
tion but  programs  of  rehabilitation,  and 
most  certainly,  in  community  relations. 
Yet  we  must  not  be  so  paralyzed  by  fear 
of  crime  that  we  lose  sight  of  our  funda- 
mental liberties.  We  must  remember  at 
all  times  that  a  man  is  presumed  Inno- 
cent until  proven  guilty.  If  we  break  away 
from  that  concept,  then  we  and  our  chil- 
dren may  taste  the  bitter  poison  of  Fas- 
cist or  Communist  police  tactics  where 
an  accused  has  no  benefit  of  counsel,  no 
right  to  a  jury  trial,  and  no  witness  to 
his  execution. 

OUR   GOALS 

We  must  know  that  as  a  people  we  are 
capable  of  achieving  the  kind  of  society 
that  history  has  never  known  before,  and 
that  primarily  means  that  government  be 
not  alien  to  compassion.  No  person 
should  be  In  fear  of  an  Insecure  old  age, 
or  live  below  the  poverty  line,  and  where 
a  person  Is  willing  and  able  to  work,  there 
should  be  jobs  to  fill  that  need.  We  must 
insure  that  our  housing  laws  be  stringent 
so  that  shabblness  and  ugliness  disappear 
from  the  cities,  that  our  police  force  be 
adequate  to  protect  the  person  and  the 
property  of  the  citizen,  that  there  be  an 
opportunity  for  living,  not  necessarily  an 
easier  life  but  a  more  fulfilling  life.  These 
are  not  impossible  goals. 

Our  problems  are  man  made  and  must 
be  man-solved.  To  your  needs,  to  your 
x^ishes,  to  your  goals,  I  dedicate  my  life 
as  your  Representative  and  my  record  In 
Congress  proves.  I  hope,  that  I  have  tried 
to  fulfill  my  responsibilities  toward  those 
I  am  honored  to  serve. 

Though  I  carmot  outline  for  you  all  of 
the  bills  which  I  sponsored  and  which 
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were  enacted  Into  law,  there  having  been 
over  200  of  them,  I  do  mark  for  your 
special  attention  those  which  I  consider 
of  the  largest  national  importance,  in 
this  way  letting  you  know  how  I  have 
discharged  and  intend  to  discharge  those 
responsibilities: 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
of  1965; 

The  CivU  Rights  Acts  of  1957,  1960. 
1964,  1965.  and  1968: 

The  Celler-Kef auver  Act,  which  sharp- 
ened our  antimonopoly  laws: 

The  Narcotics  Addicts  Rehabilitation 
Act.  Three  constitutional  amendments: 
First,  abolition  of  the  poll  tax;  second, 
transfer  of  power  In  the  event  of  Presi- 
dential disability:  and,  third,  permitting 
the  District  of  Columbia  residents  to  vote 
for  President  and  Vice  President. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968: 

The  Firearms  Control  Act  of  1968.  to- 
gether with  a  large  number  of  laws  con- 
cerning crime  prevention,  judicial  re- 
form, administration  of  justice,  and 
consumer  Interests. 


AMERICAN  CIVIL  LIBERTIES  L^NION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  7,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
troversial ACLU  is  discussed  in  an  in- 
teresting series  of  articles  commencing 
with  Barron's  for  August  26,  1968. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  submit 
Mrs.  Shirley  Scheibla's  article.  "Pros 
and  Cons,"  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  as  follows: 
Pros  and  Cons:  The  Curious  Story  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
(By  Shirley  Schelbla) 

Washington. — Violence  and  civil  liberties 
these  days  seem  to  be  Inextricably  entwined. 
Chances  are  that  whenever  violence  erupts, 
someone  representing  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  Is  already  on  the  spot  or 
quickly  appears  to  Jealously  guard  the  rights 
of  the  violent  ones.  A  famous  recent  In- 
stance: shortly  after  TV  viewers  witnessed 
the  brutal  murder  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  an 
official  of  the  ACLU  hurried  to  protect  the 
civil  liberties  of  the  Senator's  alleged  assassin. 

Established  47  years  ago  with  the  stated 
aim  of  providing  legal  help  In  preserving 
constitutional  rights,  the  ACLU  handles  liti- 
gation chiefly  through  cooperating  attorneys 
who  serve  without  pay.  Through  Its  46  af- 
flUatee  In  44  states,  the  ACLU  has  defended 
communists  and  their  sympathizers,  fascists, 
pomographers.  draft  dodgers,  admitted  burn- 
ers of  flag^s,  crosses  and  draft  cards  and  al- 
leged burners  of  cities.  The  diversity  of  its 
defendants  has  confounded  Its  critics.  Seem- 
ingly, the  organization's  only  purpose  Is 
the  announced  one  of  preserving  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Constitution.  And 
ACLU's  Insistence  that  it  defends  the  liberties 
of  all  by  defending  those  of  the  most  despised 
has  won  it  many  friends. 

HITS    U.S.    DEFENSES 

Careful  study  of  ACLU  cases,  however,  re- 
veals that  nearly  all  the  causes  it  has  taken 
up  tend  to  weaken  law  and  order  and  the 
ability  of  society  to  defend  itself.  Some  land- 
mark cases  give  communists  more  freedom 
to  destroy  the  nation  from  within.  Those 
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Involving  the  draft  erode  the  state's  ability 
to  defend  itself  against  armed  attack.  Other 
significant  ACLU  cases  diminish  the  author- 
ity of  schools  and  police  and  the  Influence 
of  religion. 

The  cases  ACLU  refuses  to  take  are  Just  as 
significant  as  those  it  does  handle.  It  has 
refused  to  defend  right-to-work  laws.  It  also 
has  turned  down  a  request  to  protect  the 
civil  liberties  of  one  group  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  merchants  whose  businesses  were  de- 
stroyed by  riots  last  spring. 

According  to  the  ACLU,  holding  federally 
funded  Head  Start  classes  in  churches  and 
having  Catholic  nuns  as  teachers  of  such 
classes  do  not  violate  the  constitutional  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state.  Yet  It  has  argued 
in  court  that  church-and-state  separation  is 
violated  by  inserting  the  phrase  "under  God" 
in  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

What,  then,  is  this  organization  which 
voices  such  good  intentions,  yet  exhibits  such 
unfortunate  tendencies  in  its  litigation?  The 
genesis  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  World 
War  I.  The  American  Union  Against  Mili- 
tarism was  established  to  prevent  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  the  war.  and  Roger  Baldwin, 
a  young  Harvard  graduate  who  called  him- 
self a  "philosophical  anarchist."  became  head 
of  the  organization's  Civil  Liberties  Bureau. 
Public  sentiment  forced  dissolution  of  the 
union  soon  after  the  U.S.  entered  the  war. 
Its  Bureau  lived  on,  however,  defending  con- 
scientious objectors  and  occasionally  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Workers  of  the 
World,  an  organization  devoted  to  waging  a 
class  war  "until  the  workers  of  the  world 
organize  as  a  class,  take  possession  of  the 
earth  and  the  machinery  of  production  and 
abolish  the  wage  system." 

Of  necessity,  however,  the  Bureau  func- 
tioned without  Mr.  Baldwin.  Shortly  after 
the  U.S.  entered  the  war,  he  was  Jailed  as  a 
conscientious  objector  and  not  released  until 
July  21.  1919.  Following  his  release,  he  at- 
tended a  meeting  at  the  home  of  Socialist 
Norman  Thomas  to  decide  on  the  future  of 
the  Bureau.  Among  those  attending  were 
Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn,  who  later  became 
chairman  of  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A.. 
and  Agnes  Smedley,  who  served  as  a  Soviet 
agent  in  China  until  she  died  and  was  burled 
in  a  Red  Chinese  cemetery.  From  that  meet- 
ing the  Bureau  emerged  in  1920  as  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Many  vears  later.  Mr.  Baldwin  wrote  an 
article,  published  In  the  September  1934  is- 
sue of  Soviet  Russia  Today,  in  which  he  said: 
"When  the  power  of  the  working  class  Is 
once  achieved,  as  It  has  been  only  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  I  am  for  maintaining  It  by  any 
means  whatsoever.  .  .  .  The  class  struggle 
is  the  central  conflict  of  the  world;  all  others 
are  coincidental."  According  to  a  pamphlet 
by  Organizational  Research  Associates  quoted 
by  Rep.  John  A.  Rousselot  (R.,  Calif.)  In  the 
Congressional  Record  for  September  20.  1961. 
Mr.  Baldwin  "has  a  record  of  over  100  Com- 
munist-front affiliations  and  citations."  He 
was  the  first  national  director  of  the  ACLU 
and  sened  in  that  poet  until  1950.  Currently 
he  Is  Its  International  Work  Adviser. 

"ADVOCATE  OF  TREASON" 

Dr.  Harry  Ward  was  the  ACLU's  first  chair- 
man. According  to  the  same  issue  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  he  has  over  200  Commu- 
nist-front affiliations  and  citations  listed  hv 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee and  was  chairman  of  the  American 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  at  the  same 
time  he  was  ACLU  chairman.  The  League  has 
been  cited  as  Communist  and  subversive  by 
the  Attorney  General,  as  subversive  knd  un- 
American  by  a  House  Appropriations  sub- 
committee, as  a  Communist  front  by  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  subcommittee  and  as 
"nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  bold  advocate 
of  treason"  by  l^e  House  Special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities. 

Serving  on  Dr.  Ward's  ACLU  board  of  dl- 
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rectors  was  Scott  Nesting,  who  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Oarland  Fund  The  House  Un- 
Amertcan  AcUvUles  Committee  said  In  1044 
that  after  the  establishment  of  the  Fund  in 
1923.  "It  was  a  major  source  for  the  financing 
of  Communist  Party  ent«rprlse8.  .  .  ."  The 
Committee  has  described  Mr.  Nearlng  as  a 
"leading  writer  for  the  party  "  The  late  Wil- 
liam Z.  Poster  served  as  a  member  of  the 
ACLU  National  Committee  when  he  headed 
the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A. 

In  Its  first  ofllclal  statement.  In  January 
1920.  the  ACLU  declared  'Today,  the  or- 
ganized movements  of  labor  and  of  the  farm- 
ers are  fighting  the  big  fight  for  civil  IJherty 
throughout  the  United  States  as  part  of 
their  campaign  for  Increased  control  over  in- 
dustry. Publicity,  demonstrations,  political 
activities  and  legal  aid  are  being  organized 
nationally  and  locally  .  .  .  The  union  of  or- 
ganized labor,  the  farmers,  radical  and  liber- 
al movements  Is  the  most  effective  means  to 
this." 

Before  the  end  of  the  ACLU's  first  year,  a 
New  York  legislative  committee  characterized 
It  as  "a  supporter  of  all  subversive  move- 
menta"  and  said  It  "attempts  not  only  to 
protect  crime  but  to  encourrtge  attacks  upon 
our  lnstIt\itlons  In  every  form." 

CKLC8RATE0    CASES 

The  Sacoo-Vanzeitl  case,  one  of  the  ACLU's 
first.  Involved  the  defense  of  two  anarchist* 
accused  of  murder.  One  of  the  ACLU  lawyers 
in  the  case  was  Felix  Frankfurter,  then  a 
Harvard  professor  and  later  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice. 

Another  celebrated  early  ACLU  case  con- 
cerned Fred  BeaJ.  charged  with  shooting  a 
policeman  during  a  textile  workers'  strike  In 
Gastonla.  N.C.  According  to  the  CalUomla 
Senate  Fact-Flndlng  Subcommittee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  Mr.  Beal  was  then  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  and  hla 
ball  "was  provided  by  the  Instrimientailty  of 
the  ACLU." 

In  1925.  the  ACLU  achieved  great  fame  aa 
a  result  of  the  so-called  Scopes  Monkey  Trial 
case.  Tennessee  state  law  prohibited  public 
schools  from  teaching  Darwin's  theory  of 
evolution.  The  ACLU  advertised  In  Tennes- 
see papers,  offering  free  legal  defense  for  any 
teacher  who  would  violate  the  law,  John  T. 
Scopes  volunteered.  Two  brilliant  and  fa- 
mous lawyers  handled  the  case.  Clarence 
Darrow  for  the  defense  and  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  for  the  prosecution.  Although 
the  ACLU  lost,  the  case  launched  it  on  the 
road  to  wide  popularity.  .Among  government 
officials  who  subsequently  Joined  the  ACLU 
were  Harold  L.  Ickes.  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior; Frances  Perkins.  Secretary  of  Labor; 
Lloyd  K.  Garrison,  chairman  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board:  and  Francis  Blddle. 
U.S.  Attorney  General.  (Last  year,  the  ACLU 
again  challenged  the  Tennessee  law  and 
won.) 

In  the  Thirties,  a  bitter  fight  erupted 
within  the  Union  between  moderates  and 
leftists;  the  upshot  was  that  In  1940  It 
adopted  a  resolution  barring  Communists 
from  leadership.  Miss  Flynn  refused  to  resign 
and  was  dismissed.  Dr.  Ward  then  resigned 
In  protest.  (William  Poster  already  had  re- 
signed, saying  that  since  he  had  moved  to 
Chicago  he  found  It  too  difficult  to  attend 
ACLU  meetings.) 

Since  the  resolution  applied  only  to  those 
holding  office  in  the  ACLU.  It  did  no*  keep 
Communists  out  altogether.  Herbert  A.  Phil- 
brick,  who  was  a  Communist  for  the  FBI  in 
the  "Forties,  wrote  in  his  book.  I  Led  Three 
Lives:  "Communists  had  orders  to  infiltrate 
the  ACLU.  They  always  had  kept  a  token  rep- 
resentation in  it  and  were  told  to  strengthen 
their  Ues  with  It."  He  told  Barron's  recently 
that  the  secretary  of  a  state  chapter  of  the 
ACLU  at  that  time  "was  a  secret  member  of 
the  Communist  party  and  a  member  of  my 
own  cell," 

The  Southern  California  Staff  Cotmsel  for 
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the  ACLU's  Roger  Baldwin  Pounds Uon  is 
Abraham  L.  Wirln.  the  ACLU  lawyer  who 
rushed  to  the  aid  of  Mr.  Slrban.  According 
to  the  Congressional  Record  for  September 
20.  1961.  Ut.  Wlrln  pracUced  law  in  partner- 
ship with  Leo  O&llagber.  who  once  ran  for 
office  in  the  Communist  party  In  California, 
The  same  Issue  of  the  Congressional  Record 
says  that  In  19M  Mr.  Wlrln  was  a  candidate 
for  the  executive  board  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild,  an  organization  cited  as  a 
Communist  front  by  both  the  Senate  Inter- 
nal Security  Suboommlttee  and  the  House 
Un-American  AcUvitlee  Committee, 

ST«ON0  OPINIONS 

The  Rev,  A.  A.  Heist  resigned  as  executive 
director  of  the  Southern  California  chapter 
of  the  ACLU  In  1962  to  become  director  of 
a  new  organization  which  he  founded  called 
the  Citizens'  Committee  to  Preserve  Ameri- 
can Freedoms.  According  to  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  20.  1961,  "This 
organization  Is  run  by  Its  executive  secre- 
tary. Mr.  Prank  Wilkinson,  an  Identltied 
Communist.'  The  Record  says:  "The  Rev. 
Heist  stated  In  a  speech  to  an  audience  of 
high  school  and  Junior  college  students  In 
Pasadena  that  "the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  Is  outmoded,  outdated  and  impotent"  ' 

William  A.  KUpatrlck,  long  a  prominent 
member  of  the  ACLU  on  the  East  Coast,  de- 
clared In  hla  1939  book  The  Teacher  and 
Society:  "The  revolution  by  force  and  vio- 
lence was  probably  necessary  in  Russia,  but  It 
would  not  be  necessary  in  America.  Here,  the 
same  goals  could  be  achieved  by  effectuating 
change  within  the  framework  of  the  Consti- 
tution." 

The  anti-Communist  resolution,  of  course, 
has  not  kept  the  ACLU  from  helping  the 
Communists  In  the  courts,  and  on  this  score 
it  has  an  astonishing  record  of  success.  In 
the  Steve  Nelson  case  it  persuaded  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  make  state  prosecution  of 
CommunisU  virtually  Impossible  Over-turn- 
ing the  conviction  of  an  admitted  Commu- 
nist party  leader  for  allegedly  violating  the 
Pennsylvania  state  sedition  law.  the  high 
tribunal  said  the  Smith  Act  of  1940  ?lves  the 
federal  goverrunent  exclusive  Jurisdiction  in 
the  field  of  sedition.  Then.  In  the  Yates  case, 
the  high  court  accepted  the  ACLU  contention 
that  :idvocatlng  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment does  not  violate  the  Smith  Act  if  the 
advocacy  is  "divorced  from  any  effort  to  In- 
stigate action  to  that  end." 

A    rSOKBAI.    OiTTNSE? 

In  a  recent  Kentucky  case  the  ACLU  ar- 
gued successfully  that  sedition  is  strictly  a 
matter  for  federal  prosecution.  The  defend- 
ants were  Alan  and  Margaret  McSurely,  Carl 
and  Anne  Braden  and  Joseph  Mulloy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  Poet  of  Septem- 
ber 17,  1967,  the  local  sheriff  had  hauled  a 
truckload  of  allegedly  seditious  material 
from  the  Mulloy  and  McSurely  homes.  At 
the  time,  the  Post  said,  the  McSurelj-s  were 
organizers  for  the  Southern  Conference  Edu- 
cation Fund.  The  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  in  1954  found  the  fund  to  be 
under  the  same  Communist  leadership  and 
to  have  the  same  purpose  as  Its  predecessor 
organization,  the  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare.  (The  House  Un-American 
Activities  Conmilttee  has  cited  the  latter  as  a 
Communist  front.)  The  Bradens  have  been 
Identified  as  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  by  the  Louisiana  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  on  Un-American  .Activities.  Mr. 
Mulloy  was  a  poverty  worker.  The  aforemen- 
tioned William  Kunstler  was  an  ACLU  at- 
torney in  the  case. 

Thanks  to  the  Union,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  made  It  \-lrtually  Impossible  to  deny 
membership  In  bar  associations  to  Commu- 
nists, The  ACLU  won  the  Rudolph  Schware 
case  In  which  the  high  tribunal  ruled  that 
he  could  not  be  denied  membership  in  the 
New  Mexico  Bar  Association  because  of  past 
membership  In  the  Communist  party.  Bow- 
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Ing  to  the  ACLU's  argument  on  behalf  of 
Raphael  Konlsberg.  the  court  declared  he 
could  not  be  prevented  from  Joining  the 
California  Bar  Association  although  he 
would  not  say  whether  he  ever  had  been  a 
Communist. 

At  the  behest  of  the  ACLU.  ih«>  courts 
also  are  making  it  difficult  for  state  govern- 
ments to  deny  employment  to  persons  be- 
cause they  are  Communists,  In  a  recent  case 
brought  by  ACLU  affiliates,  a  Kansas  federal 
court  struck  down  a  state  loyalty  oath  re- 
quired of  all  public  officials,  employees  and 
teachers.  The  Minnesota  CLU  has  asked  the 
state  supreme  court  to  declare  unconstitu- 
tional the  Minnesota  civil  service  rules  deny- 
ing employment  to  anyone  who  advocates 
Nazism,  Communism,  Anarchism.  Fascism  or 
Is  "In  any  manner  disloyal  to  the  U.S.""  And 
the  Northern  California  CLU  won  a  ruling 
In  a  federal  district  court  that  a  man's  re- 
fusal to  say  whether  he  Is  a  Communist 
could  not  bar  his  employment  as  a  postal 
worker. 

The  .ACLU  also  has  been  effective  In  block. 
Ing  at  least  one  subversive  Investigation  In 
Tennessee  It  obtained  a  federal  district  court 
order  prohibiting  a  legislative  Investigation 
of  alleged  Subversive  activities  at  the  High- 
lander Education  and  Research  Center. 

In  like  vein,  the  ACLU  has  asked  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  to  declare  unconstitutional 
the  provisions  of  the  Sxibverslve  Activities 
Control  Act  which  requires  Communlst-frout 
organizations  to  register  with  the  Attorney 
General.  It  also  filed  a  complaint  against 
a  Justice  Department  order  that  the  W.  E.  B. 
DuBols  Clubs  register  as  a  Communist-front 
organization. 

I.ETT    AND    RIGHT 

When  criticized  for  defending  the  Left,  the 
ACLU  regularly  replies  that  It  also  has  de- 
fended the  Right.  Close  examination  of  its 
activities  of  the  latter  type  leads  to  some 
disturbing  conclusions.  The  Union  defended 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan— contending  that  tt.e 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
had  no  right  to  investigate  It.  This,  of  courf: ', 
flu  rtght  In  with  the  ACLU's  call  for  aboli- 
tion of  the  Committee, 

The  ACLU  also  has  defended  the  right  of 
policemen  to  belong  to  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety, This  dovetails  with  an  ACLU  aim  to 
abolish  all  control  over  which  organizations 
government  employees  may  Join.  It  also  has 
defended  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  contending 
that  they  cannot  be  required  to  give  the 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  American  flag  as 
a  condition  for  attendance  at  public  schools. 

The  Union  protested  revocation  of  the  visa 
of  Michael  Struelens.  director  of  the  Katanga 
Government  Information  Office  In  New  YorK 
City  The  organization  objects  to  Uncle  Sam 
deciding  who  shall  or  who  shall  not  enter  the 
country. 

When  Governor  Ross  Bamett  was  charged 
with  contempt  of  court  for  barring  James 
Meredith  from  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
the  ACLU  stepped  In  with  an  amicus  curiae 
brief  which  contended  that  he  had  a  right  to 
a  trial  by  Jury,  The  Union's  critics  say  that  if 
It  obtained  all  the  Jury  trials  it  wants  In 
civil  rights  cases,  th?  courts  would  break 
down  from  sheer  overload. 

While  the  ACLU  urges  college  presidents 
to  allow  Dow  Chemical  Co.  to  recruit  stu- 
dents on  campus,  the  Southern  California 
CLU  Is  defending  four  students  who  were 
arrested  for  allegedly  participating  In  a 
demonstration  to  protest  the  same  com- 
pany's recruitment  at  State  College  in  Los 
Ang«»les. 

The  Union  enthusiastically  supports  the 
right  of  both  Left  and  Right  to  demonstrate. 
In  a  case  now  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  ACLU  has  argued  that  the  threat  of  a 
race  riot  in  Princess  Anne,  Md.,  was  Insuf- 
ficient reason  for  a  court  order  banning  a 
series  of  segregationist  rallies  In  that  town 
about  two  years  ago  by  the  National  States' 
Rights  Party. 
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Too,  the  ACLU  contested  a  regulation  of 
Washington  police  putting  a  100-man  limit 
on  demonstrations  at  the  White  House,  It 
also  applied  for  an  injunction  to  keep  District 
of  Columbia  police  from  using  the  chemical 
Mace  during  riots,  and  it  is  seeking  an  in- 
junction to  prevent  them  from  enforcing  the 
statute  prohibiting  demonstrations  at  the 
Capitol  It  sued  the  Los  Angeles  police  chief 
for  breaking  up  a  demonstration  against 
President  Johnson.  In  Washington  it  argued 
that  an  alleged  threat  against  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive was.  in  fact,  only  rhetorical  criticism 
of  foreign  policy.  After  a  demonstration 
against  the  President  In  KlUeen.  Texas,  the 
.\CLU  went  to  court  on  behalf  of  the  demon- 
strators and  won  a  ruling  that  the  Texas 
dlsturblng-the-peace  law  was  unconstitu- 
tional, 

"BRVTAMTY"    CASES 

In  conjunction  with  lawyers  employed  by 
the  Legal  Service  Program  of  the  federal 
Offlre  of  Economic  Opportunity.  It  launched, 
but  lost,  suits  asking  U.S,  district  courts  in 
Newark  and  Philadelphia  to  appoint  federal 
receivers  to  run  the  local  police  departments 
as  a  means  of  eliminating  "police  brutality,"' 
particularly  during  riots,  (The  Union  also  has 
five  "police  brutality"  cases  pending  in  Mls- 
sl.«slppl  nnd  three  in  Louisiana. ) 

The  Philadelphia  suit  also  asked  for  nulli- 
fication of  state  laws  against  carrying  con- 
cealed deadly  weapons,  sedition,  riot,  con- 
spiracy, loitering  and  obstructing  Justice. 
The  Newark  case  asked  for  a  halt  to  the 
compilation  of  police  dossiers  on  civil  rights 
groups. 

.\sked  why  the  ACLU  rushed  to  the  aid  of 
Sirhan  Blshara  Sirhan.  the  accused  killer  of 
Senator  Kennedy.  Lawrence  Speiser.  director 
of  the  Washington  office  of  the  ACLU.  told 
Barron's:  "When  President  Kennedy  was 
shot.  Oswald  was  questioned  by  police  with- 
out counsel;  we  didn't  want  this  to  happen 
with  Sirhan." 


ADDRESS  OF  GOV.  RAYMOND  P. 
SHAFER 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7,  1968 

Ml-,  DERWINSKI,  Mr,  Speaker,  a  week 
ago.  the  Polish  American  Congress,  an 
organization  representing  the  fraternal, 
civic,  patriotic,  veteran,  and  church 
groups  among  our  Nation's  Polish- 
American  communities,  held  its  quadren- 
nial convention  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  convention 
was  an  address  by  Gov.  Raymond  P. 
Shafer,  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  conven- 
tion banquet,  Saturday  evening,  Septem- 
ber 28. 

Governor  Shafer  delivered  an  ex- 
tremely eloquent  and  dramatic  address 
and  the  very  vital  and  current  nature  of 
his  subject  is  of  special  significance. 
Tlierefore.  I  am  very  proud  to  place  into 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  address  of  a 
distinguished  American  Governor  speak- 
ing to  the  delegates  of  this  important  na- 
tional organization: 

Address  or  Gov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer 

My  Fellow  Americans: 

You  gather  here  in  Convention  at  a  critical 
Time  in  our  Nation's  history. 

Never  have  we  Americans,  as  a  people,  been 
so  divided,  concerned  and  often  confused  by 
the  violence  and  complexity  that  dominates 
our  time. 
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It  is  a  time  when  we  must  reach  back  into 
our  past,  into  the  courage  of  the  people  who 
helped  make  this  Nation  the  most  powerful 
and  freest  on  earth,  to  seek  a  new  hope  and 
strength  for  our  future — to  And  a  new  con- 
fldence  in  ourselves. 

And  where  better  can  we  look  than  to  the 
courage,  strength,  sacrifice  and  loyalty  of 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  and  the  great 
legacy  they  have  given  our  land. 

My  own  Pennsylvania  Is  rich  In  the  heritage 
of  early  Polish  settlers  whose  marks  of  ex- 
cellence have  been  left  clearly  along  the  path 
of  progress  we  have  made. 

Even  before  the  Puritans,  Polish  citizens 
were  putting  their  roots  deep  Into  American 
soil  from  which  they  can  never  be  torn. 

Nor  will  America  forget  names  like  Pulaski 
that  will  forever  be  inscribed  in  our  history. 
The  lagacy  these  men  of  Polish  blood  be- 
queathed to  us  is  something  more  than  pub- 
lic service.  It  Is  a  living  force  of  loyalty  and 
love  of  country. 

In  my  own  State  there  Is  the  grave  of 
Stephen  Decatur,  a  naval  hero,  who  once  gave 
this  toast: 

"My  country — may  she  always  be  right — 
but  my  country,  right  or  wrong." 

Philosophers  have,  In  the  calm  of  booklined 
studies,  speculated  on  the  content  of  these 
words. 

They  have  debated  them,  dl.i^cussed  them. 
argued  about  them.  But  Decatur  forged  them 
in  the  fires  of  burning  ships,  and  In  the  face 
of  Barbary  pirates  who  had  forced  the 
mightiest  nations  on  earth  to  pay  tribute 
which  a  young  America  refused  to  pay. 

We  are  now  Involved,  in  what  may  well  be. 
the  most  unpopular  war  In  our  history.  It  has 
weighed  heavily  upon  the  hearts  of  our 
people. 

The  wisdom  or  folly  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration's policies  with  respect  to  that 
war  are  part  of  dilemma  today.  They  formed 
Issues  on  which  our  political  parties  will  be 
Judges   in   November, 

But  no  Administration  is  America.  It  is 
only  her  spokesman.  We  must  never  lose 
sight  of  that  fact — or  the  fact  that  the 
young  Americans — many  of  them  of  Polish 
ancestry — who  are  fighting,  bleeding  and 
dying  in  Viet  Nam  stand  apart  from  the 
pKJiicies    that    put    them    there. 

They  are  American  boys.  They  deserve  the 
respect  of  Americans. 

Whether  they  are  instruments  of  freedom 
or  victims  of  tragic  bunders,  they  are  our 
sons.  They  are  performing  the  duties  assigned 
them  Just  as  surely  as  the  continental  soldier 
or  the  soldier  of  any  other  war  in  which  we 
have  been  engaged. 

And  the  price  demanded  of  many  Is  the 
same  which  their  fathers  and  uncles  may 
have  had  to  pay  In  a  cause  where  the  enemy 
and  his  mission  stood  In  much  clearer 
perspective. 

They  may.  Indeed,  ask  themselves  whether 
the  spokesmen  for  this  Nation  are  right  or 
wrong.  But  any  doubts  are  subordinated  to 
the  higher  concept  of  duty.  And  duty  is  the 
handmaiden  of  love. 

The  force  that  binds  us  to  our  flag  Is  a 
mystic,  beautiful  force.  It  cannot  be  fully 
explained.  It  can  only  be  felt. 

It  Is  what  Richard  Nixon  felt  a  few  years 
ago  when  he  visited  Warsaw. 

Permit  me  to  described  that  feeling  In  his 
own  words: 

"I  looked  back  on  my  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union  with  little  satisfaction  and  my  Im- 
pending visit  to  Poland  with  even  less  hope." 
he  said. 

"I  had  been  briefed  before  Moscow  not  to 
expect  any  crowds  In  Poland — first  It  was 
Sunday,  the  only  day  off  the  workers  were 
allowed,  and  secondly,  the  Polish  government 
had  not  anounced  the  time  of  my  arrival 
or  the  route  of  the  motorcade. 

"As  we  left  the  airport  exit  and  turned 
on  to  the  highway.  I  noticed  small  clusters 
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of  people  shouting  at  us  from  the  side  of 
the  road. 

"Then,  something  hit  me  In  the  face.  But  It 
was  not  a  rock.  It  was  a  bouquet  of  roses,  I 
turned  to  Dr.  Osker  Lange.  the  Vice  Premier 
and  asked  hUn  what  the  people  were  shout- 
ing. He  replied:   'Long  live  America.' 

"The  hope  that  was  on  their  faces  and  in 
their  tears  was  not  l>ecause  I  could  promise 
them  freedom,  but  because  they  shared  my 
abiding  belief  that  the  American  spirit  might 
be  carried  to  all  lands  and  all  peoples.  It  was 
the  most  living  experience  of  all  my  trips 
abroad." 

What  Dick  Nixon  found  In  those  roses 
and  faces  was  the  hope  and  spirit  of  freedom 
that  only  a  people  who  have  known  oppres- 
sion can  have. 

In  America,  the  Joy  of  freedom  and  liberty 
has  long  been  with  us  and  many  of  us  have 
forgotten  how  difficult  it  was  to  earn  that  Joy. 

We  are  becoming  a  shrieking  society  of 
demanding  groups  who  are  beginning  to  tear 
the  fabric  of  democracy  apart.  Instead  of 
making  tlie  giant  efl'orts  necessary  to  keep  it 
together. 

Someone  must  provide  the  leadership  to 
bring  us  all  back  together  with  ourselves,  as 
a  whole  Nation,  determined  to  bridge  the 
differences  that  separate  us  so  that  every 
man  and  woman  and  child  gets  an  equal 
chance  at  a  decent  life. 

To  do  that,  every  Individual  Is  going  to 
have  to  rededlcate  to  the  reasons  for  which 
America  was  founded.  In  Just  38  days -'we 
AmertcAns  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
Just  that. 

We  win  be  called  upon  to  choose  a  new 
leadership  or  continue  with  the  policies  of 
an  old  leadership.  Never  has  the  choice  been 
so  Important  because  this  Nation  of  ours  now 
stands  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  unity  or 
total  division  and  destructlveness. 

It  Is  up  to  you  and  me  not  to  let  the 
American  dream  become  lost  or  cheapened. 

Thank  you. 


ORANGEBURG    HELICOPTER   PILOT 
A  VETERAN  AT  21 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

OP  sotJTH  Carolina 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REt'RESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  7,  1968 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
generation  of  young  Americans  called 
upon  to  defend  freedom  has  developed 
its  owTi  distinctive  brand  of  battle  ex- 
pressions. No  doubt  the  doughboy  of 
World  War  I  would  have  some  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  language  of  a 
communications  team  in  Vietnam  today 
just  as  the  expression  "over  the  top" 
would  probably  be  foreign  to  the  con- 
temporary American  fighting  man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  confess  that  some 
of  the  terms  used  by  our  military  per- 
sonnel in  Vietnam  are  too  sophisticated 
for  many  of  us  who  are  veterans  of 
earlier  conflicts.  However,  one  thing  is 
certain — our  men  in  Vietnam  are  writ- 
ing new  chapters  in  heroism  and  brav- 
ery. 

I  have  been  particularly  proud  of  the 
young  men  from  South  Carolina  and  the 
record  of  valor  which  they  have 
achieved.  Although  it  is  not  possible  to 
mention  each  by  name,  I  did  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  story  of  one 
outstanding  young  man  only  21  years  of 
age  who  hails  from  my  congiessional 
district.  As  a  helicopter  pilot  he  lofeged 
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about  1.400  combat  hoxirs — qtilte  a 
record  for  a  man  who  just  became  old 
enough  to  vote.  You  may  not  understand 
the  jargon  of  this  brave  man.  but  one 
can  only  marvel  at  his  fascinating  story 
of  sheer  determination  and  "guts."  For 
this  reason  I  would  like  to  include  a  re- 
cent article  from  the  Orangeburg,  8.C.. 
Times  k  Democrat  about  CWO  Kirk  N. 
Nlvens.  Jr..  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  as 
follows: 
Okangkbuko    HrLicoFTCB    Pilot    a    VrrxxAN 

AT    21 

(By  John  Pauat) 

"I  &p«iit  over  1,400  hours  In  a  Huey  hauling 
Orunts  to  LZ's  and  then  returning  to  pick 
them  up  at  the  PC  .  .  . 

"The  slug  popped  through  the  chin  bubble, 
slammed  Into  my  shoulder  strap,  went 
through  the  flak  jacket  and  skinned  out 
through  my  shoulder  skin  .   .   . 

"We  went  in  on  the  first  lift  of  10  ships 
and  we  got  caught  In  a  crossfire,  taking  39 
hits.  The  crossfire  from  two  fifties  knocked 
down  three  choppers  and  19  Orunts  got 
zapped,.  ,  . 

"I  CQul.d  see  the  muzzle  fiashes  of  the 
machine  gun  looking  down  between  my  feet 
through  the  bubble  and  saw  the  rounds 
whip  by  under  the  ship.  We  couldn't  shoot 
back  because  the  guns  wouldn't  depress  that 
far.  .  .  ." 

Kirk  N.  Nlvens  Jr .  a  native  of  Orangeburg 
and  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Kirk  N.  Nlvens  Sr. 
of  the  Old  St.  Matthews  Road,  has  only 
lately  turned  21  years  of  age. 

But  during  the  first  partial  quarter  cen- 
tury of  his  life  he  has  been  commissioned  a 
warrant  officer  In  the  U.S.  Army  and  flown 
1,400  combat  hours,  flying  a  Huey  helicopter 
m  South  Vietnam  from  Augvist.  1967  until 
August  of  this  year. 

The  time  CWO  Nlvens  spent  In  Vietnam 
was  endured  at  the  provincial  capltol  of  Tay 
Nlnh.  Tay  Nlnh.  according  to  U.S.  Army 
maps.  Is  located  five  miles  from  the  Cam- 
bodian border  In  a  patch  of  South  Viet- 
namese ground  that,  on  the  map.  appears  to 
protrude  like  a  face  silhouette  Into  Cam- 
bodia ...  a  silhouette  resembling  Charles 
De  Gaulle. 

The  Valco  Oriental  River  forms  a  small 
part  of  the  border  between  the  two  countries 
but  for  the  most  part,  the  border  runs 
through  relatively  flat  land  that  is  dotted 
here  and  there  by  squares  of  trees  .  .  .  easy 
Infiltration  for  Viet  Cong  and  North  Viet- 
namese regulars. 

The  Tay  Nlnh  base  is  primarily  a  support 
base  with  some  5.000  troops  in  the  area. 

When  Nlvens.  a  1965  Orangeburg  High 
School  graduate  arrived  there  In  August  of 
last  year,  he  was  placed  under  the  wing  of 
an  experienced  aircraft  commander  to  fly  as 
his  copilot  and  gain  experience. 

"My  first  mission."  said  Niven,  "was  to  lift 
troops  on  a  combat  assault  to  an  LZ  (land- 
ing zone)  southwest  of  Saigon. 

"We  flew  seven  troops  In  the  chopper  and 
fortunately  didn't  draw  fire  on  my  first  mis- 
sion. I  was  apprehensive,  to  say  the  least." 

Such  Idyllic  flights  dldnt  last  long. 

One  week  later  while  Nlvens  and  his  air- 
craft commander  were  settling  down  for  a 
troop  landing  near  a  village,  an  AK  47,  auto- 
matic rifle  of  Soviet  or  Chinese  manufacture, 
opened  up  and  stitched  seven  plunging  hits 
Into  the  body  of  the  chopper,  wounding  a 
crewman  in  the  hand. 

"We  were  about  25  feet  off  the  ground  on 
the  final  approach,"  said  Nlvens,  "and  I  heard 
the  AK  when  It  went  off.  We  landed  our 
Orunts  (the  term  used  by  the  fiyers  to  de- 
scribe Infantrymen)  and  dusted  off." 

The  "hairiest"  mission  Nlvens  participated 
In  took  place  January  5  of  this  year. 

"We  took  39  bits  on  that  one.  We  went  In 
on  a  lift  of  10  ships  Into  the  jungle  ares  to 
the  north  of  Tay  Nlnh  in  a  morning  drop. 

"We  got  caught  In  a  crossfire  from  heavy 
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machine  guns,  three  ships  got  shot  down,  a 
crew  chief  got  killed  and  19  Orunts  were 
wiped  out. 

"We  put  them  In,"  he  said,  "and  when 
they  ran  into  all  that  resistance,  and  we 
couldn't  supply  them  Into  that  Jungle,  we 
called  In  the  Air  Force  for  strikers  and  de- 
cided to  lift  them  out  again." 

An  estimated  700  VC  were  In  the  immedi- 
ate area,  of  which  200  were  killed  by  the  300 
US  troops  that  had  landed. 

"We  were  afraid  they'd  get  surrounded. " 
said  Nlvens,  "so  we  had  to  go  In  and  get 
them  out." 

All  but  the  last  five  ships  had  made  their 
pickup  when  the  Communists  decided  to 
saturate  the  PZ  (pickup  zone)  with  every- 
thing they  had. 

As  the  five  Huey  helicopters  were  In  their 
short  final,  heavy  machine  guns,  light  auto- 
matic weapons,  rifles  and  mortars  zeroed  in- 
to the  small  area. 

"They  were  hitting  us  all  over,"  said  Nlv- 
ens. "and  we  had  to  go  back  around  for 
another  try.  But,  they  didn't  quiet  down  when 
we  tried  It  again  and  you  could  see  the  VC 
rushing  across  the  open  fleld." 

Even  with  seven  gunshlpe  putting  the  full 
effect  of  their  rockets  and  machine  guns  Into 
the  ranks  of  the  VC.  they  still  persisted  In 
their  efforts  to  wipe  out  the  Americans  on 
the  ground. 

"The  gunshlpe  would  shuttle  back  and 
forth  between  the  area  and  base  where  they'd 
get  rearmed  .  .  .  but,  we  Just  couldn't  get 
Into  the  place. 

"Out  of  25  Onmts,  the  VC  got  nine  .  ,  .  and 
I  got  nicked  by  a  hit  that  came  through  the 
chin  bubble,  a  shoulder  harness  and  my  flak 
Jacket,  taking  the  flesh  off  my  left  shoulder." 

The  Impact  slammed  Nlvens  back  from  his 
forward  leaning  position  as  he  watched  for 
colored  smoke  that  was  to  be  laid  down 
by  the  ground  troops  to  mark  the  PZ. 

The  haU  of  fire  was  so  Intense  the  choppers 
were  ordered  t>ack  to  base.  A  check  on  the 
Ave  ships  showed  multiple  hits  on  all.  with 
Nlvens'  having  sustained  so  much  damage 
It  was  relegated  to  the  scrap  pile. 

A  hit  on  the  rotor  assembly  had  been  so 
severe  that  during  the  flight  back  to  base, 
the  only  thing  keeping  the  chopper  In  the 
the  air  was  a  small  cotter  pin  that  resisted 
the  efforts  of  a  key  bolt  to  fall  out  and  put 
the  chopper  In  a  wild  drop  to  the  J\uigle 
below. 

Nlvens  had  two  other  ships  shot  from 
beneath  him,  once,  a  lucky  hit  by  a  VC 
gunner  punched  holes  In  the  oil  reservoir, 
causing  the  engine  to  seize  up.  Nlvens  auto- 
rotated  the  chopper  Into  an  open  fleld  that 
luckily  wasn't  under  observation  by  the  VC. 

The  second  time,  believe  It  or  not,  a  mine 
put  his  ship  out  of  action. 

Ah  artillery  observer  was  forced  down  In 
a  rice  paddy  and  we  lifted  seciulty  troops 
In  to  set  up  a  perimeter  while  they  plpe- 
smoked  the  crippled  chopper  out." 

"Plpeemoked "  means  sending  a  huge 
Chinook  helicopter  In  to  lift  out  the  smaller 
chopper  bodily. 

After  the  hit  ship  was  taken  out.  Nlvens 
was  dropping  In  his  flareout  to  pick  up  the 
security  troope  when  he  heard  an  explosion. 

"I  was  landing  right  In  the  middle  of  the 
troops  and  thought  that  maybe  they  had 
set  off  a  Claymore  mine  for  some  reason  or 
had  thrown  a  grenade  Into  the  paddy  .  .  . 
dldnt  pay  it  much  mind. 

"But  my  engine  Jirst  quit  right  on  touch- 
down and  when  we  looked  at  it  found  that 
shrapnel  had  rlchocheted  through  the  ex- 
haust stack  and  Into  the  turbine  blades  of 
the  jet  engine  putting  it  out  of  commission."' 

"The  other  security  troops  were  dropped 
back  Into  the  area  and  the  plpesmoke  lift 
requested  again.  Nlvens  rode  out  In  another 
ship. 

He  had  other  actions  that  he  regards  as 
'"routine."  Such  as  flying  treetop  height  try- 
ing to  draw  unfriendly  flre;  helping  wipe  out 
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infiltrating  patrols  of  VC:  hauling  troope 
Into  areas  that  were  not  secure  and  such. 

He  wears  the  Distinguished  Plying  Crose. 
Air  Medal  with  40  Oak  Leaf  Clusters  and 
two  "V""  devices  for  valor;  Bronze  Star; 
Purple  Heart;  Oood  Conduct  Medal:  Na- 
tional Defense  Ribbon;  Campaign  Medal 
with  two  battle  stars;  Vietnamese  Cross  of 
Gallantry  for  the  Tet  Offensive;  and  the 
Vietnamese  Service  Ribbon. 

Nlvens  has  seen  a  lot  In  his  21  years,  the 
majority  of  It  occurring  before  he  was  old 
enough  to  vote. 

He  win  be  stationed  now  at  Hunter  Army 
Air  Field  at  Savannah,  Oa..  as  an  advance 
instrument  Instructor. 


REEVALUATE  PRIORITIES 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTA"nVES 
Monday,  October  7,  1968 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  a  Vietcong  ambush  immobilized 
the  convoy  in  which  a  young  man,  Spe- 
citilist  Andy  L.  Musgrove,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  D.  Musgrove  of  Homerville, 
Ga.,  was  serving  as  a  jeep  driver. 

Specialist  Musgrove  realized  that  the 
driver  and  assistant  driver  of  the  lead 
vehicle  of  the  convoy  were  in  a  semi- 
conscious state  of  mind  due  to  initial 
shock  of  the  attack. 

Disregarding  the  value  of  his  own  life, 
he  risked  an  intense  barrage  of  enemy 
bullets  in  order  to  race  to  the  vehicle,  take 
the  controls  and  lead  the  following  con- 
voy to  safety. 

For  this  courageous  act,  Specialist 
Musgrove  was  awarded  the  Army  Com- 
mendation Medal  with  "V"  device.  He 
was  decorated  by  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  9th  Infantry  Division  "for 
conspicuous  gallantry  for  his  fellow  sol- 
diers and  the  people  of  the  United 
States."' 

Specialist  Musgrove  is  typical  of  the 
young  people  of  the  Eighth  District  of 
Georgia.  In  a  split  second,  he  was  faced 
with  a  life  or  death  situation.  He  did 
not  falter  for  a  moment.  He  made  his 
decision  and  he  acted  on  it. 

What  this  young  man  did  is  what  we 
expect  a  soldier  to  do.  We  take  it  for 
granted.  That  is  what  he  is  there  for. 
Andy  Musgrove  and  thousands  of  other 
young  men  just  like  him  risk  their  lives 
every  day  for  their  country,  while  we  sit 
comfortably  in  our  homes. 

Another  young  man,  Wayne  Anderson, 
is  also  serving  his  country.  Some  people 
may  have  forgotten  Wayne  Anderson.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Pueblo  crew. 

And  he  is  a  prisoner  in  North  Korea, 
waiting  for  the  U.S.  Government,  his 
Government,  to  secure  his  return. 

There  are  many  Andy  Musgroves  and 
Wayne  Andersons  serving  the  United 
States  around  the  world.  Many  of  these 
young  men  may  never  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  heroes.  Many  will  lose 
limbs  while  acquiring  their  hero  status 
and,  these  limbs  and  other  losses  will 
be  replaced  with  bronze  and  silver 
medals. 

The  stories  of  these  valiant  heroes  do 
not  make  headlines.  They  are  merely 
listed  {IS  statistics. 
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But.  In  the  meantime,  here  at  home, 
we  read  in  the  headlines  about  the  dis- 
senters and  the  peswieniks  and  efforts 
are  made  to  arouse  sympathy  for  these 
individuals.  And,  we  read  in  the  papers 
about  professional  agitators  who  claim 
to  be  dissenters  and  we  sometimes  see 
where  these  agitators  have  suffered 
bruises  from  a  blow  levied  by  a  police  of- 
ficer after  the  agitator  has  spat  upon 
this  policeman  or  thrown  a  rock  or  taken 
some  other  form  of  overt  physical  ac- 
tion. 

And,  often  the  sympathy  sought  has 
been  generated  and  these  agitators— all 
the  while  spouting  antl-Amerlcan  slo- 
gans— are  made  out  to  be  martyrs  and 
some  segments  of  our  society,  even  some 
people  who  are  ordinarily  considered  to 
be  reasonable  citizens,  begin  to  yell  "po- 
lice brutality." 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  stop  paying  lip- 
service  to  these  agitators  and  anti-Amer- 
icans and  begin  giving  notice  to  the  true 
heroes  of  our  country,  A  man  loses 
an  arm  or  a  leg  fighting  for  his  country 
and  he  should  be  praised  and  noticed.  An 
agitator  takes  a  bump  on  the  head  from 
a  police  officer  who  is  said  to  be  overre- 
acting while  performing  his  duty  and 
that  agitator  deserves  the  sympathy  of 
no  good  American. 

Let  us  reappraise  our  priorities. 


THE  RISING  MENACE  OP 
ADDICTION 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NrW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 
Monday,  October  7,  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  num- 
ber of  drug  users  is  Increasing  among 
people  in  all  social  and  economic  levels. 
What  is  particularly  tragic  about  the 
present  trends  in  drug  abuse  is  the  sharp 
Increase  In  drug  abuse  among  the  yoimg 
people. 

Before  my  election  to  this  House,  I 
served  as  the  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on 
Penal  Institutions.  As  chairman  of  that 
committee,  I  had  a  unique  opportunity 
to  observe  at  firsthand  the  extent  of  the 
Increased  use  of  drugs  and  the  tragic 
consequences  of  drug  abuse. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics as  of  December  31,  1966,  there 
were  59,720  active  narcotic  addicts  re- 
ported in  the  United  States.  According 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  total  number  of 
reported  active  addicts,  31.191  addicts  or 
52.2  percent  of  the  total  were  in  New 
York  State.  Based  on  Investigations 
made  by  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
on  Penal  Institutions,  I  am  convinced 
that  statistics  dealing  with  known, 
tagged,  and  certified  active  narcotic 
addicts  fall  far  short  of  the  reality  and 
extent  of  addiction  in  our  Nation. 

For  example.  Dr.  Efren  Ramirez,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Narcotics  Control 
Agency  in  the  city  of  New  York,  reported 
that  the  New  York  City  Health  Depart- 
ment Control  Narcotics  Registry  reports 
35.000  to  40,000  active  records  for  the 
entire  city.  Based  on  the  narcotics  reg- 
istry and  feedback  from  community  in- 
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formation  programs.  Dr.  Ramirez  esti- 
mates 100,000  opiate  addicts  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  To  this  there  must  t>e 
added  an  additional  100,000  addicted 
drug  uses  of  other  than  opiates. 

Statistics  gathered  by  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  Indicate  that  the  total  num- 
Ijer  of  Icnown  addicts  is  about  equally 
divided  between  white  and  Negro  peo- 
ple. On  the  other  hand,  the  Bureau  re- 
ports that  known  addicts  under  21  years 
of  age  numbered  2,118,  of  these  534  ad- 
dicts or  25.2  percent  were  Negro  while 
1,579  addicts  or  74.6  percent  were  white. 
This  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  drug 
abuse  is  as  serious  a  problem  In  the  sub- 
urbs as  in  the  slums,  at  Ivy  League 
campuses  as  in  ghetto  schools,  and  in  the 
high  schools  in  everjL-variety  of  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  extent  of  drug  abuse  on  college 
campuses  is  indeed  striking  and  fright- 
ening. Commissioner  Lawrence  W. 
Pierce,  chairman  of  the  Narcotic  Addic- 
tion Control  Commission  of  New  York 
State,  estimates  that  between  23,000  and 
30,000  college  students  are  placing  their 
lives  and  their  futures  In  jeopardy 
through  experimentation  with  drugs.  In- 
deed, surveys  clearly  disclose  that  enter- 
ing freshmen  to  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities had  already  sampled  a  variety 
of  drugs  before  their  high  school  gradua- 
tion. Compounding  the  campus  problem 
of  drug  abuse  is  that  fact  that  some 
faculty  members  also  indulge  in  experi- 
mentation with  drugs. 

A  major  dlfflculty  in  coping  with  the 
addiction  problem  Is  that  .so  many  of  the 
abuses  are  highly  skilled,  intelligent,  and 
articulate  people  who  have  intellectual- 
ized  drug  use  and  have  developed  cliches 
and  refulgences  which  have  great  appeal. 
This  is  particularly  true  with  respect  to 
psychedelics  and  hallucinogens  which 
have  been  endowed  with  some  particular 
mystical  significance  as  holding  the  key 
to  otherwise  impenetrable  insights. 

This  has  ever  been  the  way  of  man. 
Just  slightly  over  a  hundred  years  ago. 
many  people  thought  they  were  achiev- 
ing new  insights  at>out  themselves  and 
the  universe  through  Intake  of  nitrous 
oxide,  laughing  gas.  Robert  Southey,  a 
sensitive  English  poet,  wrote: 

I  experienced  the  most  voluptuous  sensa- 
tions. The  outer  world  grew  dim  and  I  had 
the  most  entrancing  visions.  I  lived  In  a 
world  of  new  sensations. 

These  feelings  produced  by  nitrous 
oxide  are  in  essence  the  sensations  de- 
scribed by  LSD  users. 

In  addition  to  the  hazards  to  which 
they  expose  themselves  through  the  use 
of  drugs,  to  hepatitis  and  other  diseases 
resulting  from  the  use  of  instruments  not 
sterile,  drug  abuse  leads  to  criminal  ac- 
tivity. According  to  the  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice,  po- 
lice estimate  that  between  $3  and  $5 
worth  of  property  must  be  stolen  to  real- 
ize $1  In  cash  on  the  Illegal  market.  In 
New  York  City,  the  narcotics  habit  aver- 
ages to  a  daily  cost  of  approximately  $23. 
It  is  reliably  estimated  that  New  York 
City  addicts  armually  steal  goods  valued 
from  half  a  billion  to  a  billion  dollars 
amounting  to  about  50  percent  of  all 
thefts  in  our  city. 

Crime  reports  of  the  city  of  New  York 
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disclose  that  20  percent  of  arrests  for 
felonies  against  property  and  80  percent 
of  arrests  for  prostitution  Involved  ad- 
dicts. In  fact,  in  any  1  year  In  New  York 
City  some  19.000  persons  arrested  for 
criminal  activity  admit  to  narcotics 
addiction. 

Clearly  what  is  urgently  needed  is  a 
broad  education  program  at  all  school 
levels  exposing  the  risks  and  hazards  of 
drug  abuse.  Greater  deployment  of  law- 
enforcement  officers  to  the  distribution 
and  sale  of  narcotics  is  imperative.  In 
many  areas  throughout  our  city,  nar- 
cotics are  openly  sold  In  the  streets  in- 
cluding streets  near  high  school  sites. 
Greater  penalties  must  be  imposed  on 
the  pusher  to  take  the  profit  out  of  the 
narcotics  business.  Improved  reiiabillta- 
tion  services  must  be  made  available  for 
those  ensnared  in  the  addiction  trap. 
Above  all.  as  a  creative  society  we  must 
establish  new  goals  to  rid  our  life  of  the 
malaise  which  afflicts  so  many  of  our 
young  people. 


THE  1968  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  3.  1968 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  little  over  3  years  ago  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  became  law. 
In  the  34  months  since  its  enactment, 
we  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  evalu- 
ate how  effectively  it  has  begun  to  meet 
the  challenge  posed  by  our  millions  of 
older  citizens. 

Statistics  alone  are  meaningless,  but 
when  reviewed  can  become  valuable  aids 
in  underststndlng  the  nature  of  a  prob- 
lem. In  terms  of  sheer  numbers  alone.  It 
is  clear  that  the  problems  of  19  million 
older  Americans  cannot  be  Ignored.  The 
fact  that  by  1980  there  wlU  be  nearly  25 
mllUon  older  people  only  serves  to 
sharpen  the  focus  of  our  concern.  Of  the 
problems  facing  our  society  today,  few 
indeed  are  more  critical  'than  those 
facing  older  Americans.  These  problems 
are  not  limited  to  a  single  area,  nor  are 
they  restricted  to  those  over  65.  On  the 
contrary,  the  questions  of  Income,  of 
health,  of  housing,  and  of  productive  use 
of  time  are  matters  which  affect  us  all. 

Though  primary  responsibility  for 
solving  the  problems  of  the  aginp  must 
remain  with  State  and  local  ^'ovem- 
ments.  with  private  organizations,  and 
with  Individual  citizens,  it  is  neverthe- 
less clear  that  insofar  as  these  problems 
are  nationwide,  there  is  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility as  well.  The  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  was  an  unequivocal  dec- 
laration of  national  concern  for  the 
aging.  Title  II  created  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging,  thereby  establishing  a 
strong  central  point  within  the  Federal 
Government  for  focusing  concern  upon 
the  problems  of  older  citizens.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  act  have  meant  that  the 
resources  made  available  to  provide  new 
opportunities  and  services  for  the  elderly 
have  been  multipUed  many  times  over. 
Under  title  III  grants  are  made  to  the 
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states  to  coordinate  and  expand  existing 
programs  for  older  people,  to  carry  out 
demonstrations  of  programs  or  activities 
of  particular  value,  to  establish  new  pro- 
grams, and  to  train  needed  personnel. 
In  34  months  of  operation,  the  plans  of 
46  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  have 
been  approved.  Some  650  State- approved 
community  programs  are  now  in  opera- 
tion, serving  an  estimated  600.000  older 
people  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Through  its  grant  program  in  title  IV. 
the  Administration  on  Aging  has  made 
100  grants  for  research  and  development 
of  new  approaches  and  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  older  people.  Fifty  grants 
have  been  made  under  the  provisions  of 
the  training  grant  program,  to  help  com- 
bat the  critical  shortage  of  trained  per- 
sonnel that  exists  in  the  field  of  aging.  To 
date,  some  3.000  people  have  either  al- 
ready received  training  or  are  now  en- 
rolled in  a  training  program  funded  un- 
der title  V. 

la  addition,  the  Administration  on 
Aging  has  carried  the  major  responsibil- 
ity for  administering  the  Foster  Grand- 
parent program,  under  contract  with  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  program  has  been  widely  rec- 
ognized and  praised— and  with  good 
reason — for  it  offers  older  people  the  op- 
portunity of  playing  a  valuable  role  in 
providing  personal  care  to  infants  and 
children  living  in  institutions.  Initially 
started  in  22  States,  the  program  has  now 
grown  to  include  some  4.000  foster  grand- 
parents in  157  facilities,  in  38  States  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

Federal  concern  for  the  aging  has 
steadily  increased  over  the  last  3  years. 
New  housing  legislation,  medicare,  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  and  many  other  ac- 
tions taken  by  Congress  have  helped 
generate  new  Interest  in,  and  provided 
new  opportunities  for.  millions  of  those 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  65.  Yet  in 
view  of  the  problems  still  awaiting  so- 
lution, the  work  has  barely  begim. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  sets  forth 
10  major  objectives  In  title  I.  clearly 
stating  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
should  be  provided  for  all  our  older  citi- 
zens. Federal  responsibility  toward  at- 
taining these  objectives  must  not  falter. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  so  strongly  urge  passage  of  the  1968 
amendments  to  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
The  soundness  of  this  legislation  has  al- 
ready been  demonstrated  many  times 
over,  so  there  can  be  no  quarrel  about  its 
value.  But  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  act  to  strengthen  and  reinforce  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  In  order  to  increase 
Its  effectiveness.  The  older  population  in 
this  country  is  not  static.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  increases  by  over  800  every  day. 
Clearly  then,  programs  for  older  citizens 
must  expand  to  meet  this  challenge.  The 
1968  amendments  to  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  will  determine  in  large  measure 
the  degree  to  which  we  can  succeed  In 
meeting  this  challenge.  If  Congress  fails 
to  enact  these  amendments  now.  we  run 
the  very  real  risk  of  not  only  jeopardizing 
futtjre  programs  for  the  aging,  but  also 
of  seriously  weakening  those  already  es- 
tablished. Federal  concern  for  the  older 
members  of  our  society  is  an  acknowl- 
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edged  fact;  Federal  responsibility  must 
prove  equal  to  this  concern. 

The  amendments  we  are  considering 
today  are  both  significant  and  imagina- 
tive, and  would  help  open  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity and  participation  for  increasing 
numbers  of  older  Americans.  The  provi- 
sion to  strengthen  State  agencies  on 
aging,  for  example,  would  permit  a 
much-needed  Increase  in  statewide  plan- 
ning, evaluation,  and  coordination  of 
programs  for  older  people.  A  new  section 
would  be  added  to  title  rv.  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  set  aside  up  to  10  percent  of 
the  title  III  appropriation  for  any  fiscal 
year,  to  be  used  on  a  project-by-project 
basis  for  statewide,  regional,  metro- 
politan area,  or  other  areawide  model 
projects  Projects  will  be  conducted  in 
priority  areas  as  identified  by  the  Secre- 
tary, with  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
viding up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  for 
development  and  operation  of  such  proj- 
ects for  4  years. 

The  significance  of  this  amendment 
is  the  flexibility  it  will  give  to  State  agen- 
cies and  the  Secretary'  in  responding  to 
the  urgent  needs  of  older  people  by  con- 
centrating on  areawide  approaches  to 
their  problems.  Action  programs  which 
provide  effective  organization  and  allo- 
cation of  resources  for  meeting  urgent 
social  needs  can  be  implemented  through- 
out an  entire  city,  a  county,  or  region 
of  a  State,  or  on  a  statewide  basis.  This 
broad  type  of  coverage  should  insure  that 
senices  to  all  older  people  in  a  given 
area  would  be  more  readily  available. 

Another  important  provision  of  the 
amendments  provides  that  title  III 
grants  can  be  made  for  a  period  of  4 
years.  Extending  the  grant  period  from 
3  to  4  years  is  necessary  for  two  reasons: 
It  would  enable  States  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuation of  proven  community  projects 
and  services  through  crucial  periods,  and 
would  also  allow  additional  time  for  de- 
veloping local  financial  support  for  com- 
munity projects. 

One  of  the  most  significant  provisions 
of  the  amendments  would  add  an  im- 
portant new  title  to  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  authorizing  a  program  of  "service 
roles  in  retirement."  The  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
be  authorized  to  make  grants  to.  or  con- 
tracts with,  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies  so  that  people  aged  60  and  over 
would  be  employed  to  render  supportive 
services  to  children  and  to  older  persons 
with  exceptional  needs.  Preference  would 
be  given  to  low-income  older  people. 
Three  types  of  programs  would  be  au- 
thorized under  this  new  title: 

First.  Services  by  older  persons  to  chil- 
dren receiving  institutional  care  in  hos- 
pitals, homes  for  dependent  and  ne- 
glected children,  or  other  establishments 
providing  care  for  children  on  a  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  residential  basis.  At 
least  90  percent  of  the  older  persons  serv- 
ing in  these  projects  would  be  low  in- 
come. 

Second.  Services  by  older  persons  to 
children  in  such  capacities  as  aids  or 
tutors  in  sett'ng  such  as  day  care  centers 
or  nursery  schools  for  children  who 
are  from  low-income  famihes — or  from 
urban  or  rural  areas  with  high  concen- 
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tratlons   or  proportions   of   low-income 
persons. 

Third.  Services  by  older  persons  to 
older  persons  in  need  of  special,  person- 
alized assistance  because  of  physical  in- 
flrmities  or  other  special  circumstances 

This  title  would  thus  combine  two  es- 
sential concepts:  it  would  provide  new 
opportunities  for  older  Americans  to  use 
their  skills  and  talents  m  their  communi- 
ties, and  at  the  same  time,  enrich  the 
lives  of  neglected  children  and  of  less 
fortunate  older  people. 

A  final  important  provision  of  the  1968 
amendments  would  transfer  funding  for 
the  foster  grandparent  program  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunitv  to 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  This  transfer  seems  to  me 
to  be  imminently  sensible  and  logical 
Both  Secretary  Cohen  and  the  OEO  Di- 
rector. Mr.  Harding,  have  issued  a  joint 
statement  In  support  of  the  transfer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  here  entails  a  profound  le- 
sponsibility.  and  as  one  of  its  cosponsors. 
I  do  not  urge  its  enactment  lightly.  The 
1968  amendments  to  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  are  absolutely  vital  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  our  efforts  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  aging  in  the  modern  world.  The 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  established 
a  framework  for  solving  these  prob- 
lems— problems  which  are  both  formid- 
able and  growing.  It  Is  encumbent  upon 
us.  as  Members  of  Congress  not  to  cripple 
this  framework,  but  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  strengthen  and  reinforce  it. 

I  firmly  believe  that  all  of  us  have  a 
stake  in  the  quality  of  American  life  for 
all  our  citizens,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
enactment  of  the  1968  amendments  to 
the  Older  Americans  Act  will  help  im- 
prove that  quality  for  the  older  members 
of  our  society.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
again  urge  prompt  and  favorable  action 
on  this  Important  'eglslatlon. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  the  time  is 
drawing  near  for  a  thoroughgoing  re- 
view of  all  our  present  policies  and  pro- 
grams affecting  older  people.  Such  a  re- 
view Is  not  only  appropriate,  but  in  this 
time  of  rapid  change,  it  is  essential.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  along  with  many 
others  in  Congress  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  White  House  confer- 
ence on  the  aging  in  197C.  The  resolution 
has  been  passed  by  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  President.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
older  Americans  not  only  require,  but 
ricJily  deserve,  all  the  attention,  effort 
and  resources  available  to  us. 


HUMPHREYISM  NO.  9 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^^^ATIVES 
Monday.  October  7.  1968 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following: 

From  a  collectio:i  of  RepresentaUve  Henry 

C.   SCHADEBERG    iR     WISC.I  : 

"This  Administration  has  no  plans  of  ac- 
celerating the  war  >Tncl  extending  It  to  the 
north."  (Denver.  Colo  .  Sept.  12,  1964.) 
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•THE  VULNERABLE  RUSSIANS" 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent action  of  the  Russians  against 
Czechoslovakia  reminds  one  of  an  old 
Kazakh  proverb  quoted  in  the  current 
volume  "The  Vulnerable  Russians."  The 
proverb  warns : 

When  you  travel  with  a  Russian,  make  sure 
you  carry  an  axe. 

Not  that  Czechoslovakia  was  by  any 
means  free  to  even  carry  an  ax.  No  state 
in  the  Red  empire  can  afford  to  permit 
the  range  of  freedom  sought  by  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  Czechoslovakia.  To  main- 
tain basic  Soviet  Russian  domination  in 
Eastern  Europe,  Moscow  showed  its  hand 
regardless  of  effects  on  world  opinion  and 
the  mythical  image  of  it  developed  by 
"detentists"  in  our  country. 

This  sharp  turn  of  events  should  neces- 
sitate a  fundamental  reevaluation  of  our 
policy  toward  the  U.S.S.R.  The  so-called 
pragmatic,  survival  pact  between  Moscow 
and  us  has  cost  us  heavily  in  hpnor, 
friends,  integrity,  and  security.  Tlie  book 
on  "The  Vulnerable  Russians"  reveals  all 
this  so  well.  Authored  by  Dr.  Lev  E. 
Dobriansky  of  Georgetown  University, 
this  plainly  written  work  furnishes  one  a 
unique  background  leading  to  the  sordid 
actions  of  Moscow  in  the  present.  After 
reading  this  book,  one  can  rest  assured 
that  Red-dominated  Czechoslovakia  is 
not  the  last  syndicate  member  to  be 
straightened  out. 

The  work  is  now  available  at  the 
Georgetown  University  bookstore.  White 
Gravenor,  Georgetown  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Numerous  reviews  of  the 
work  .''how  an  unusual  interest  in  the  sev- 
eral theses  advanced  by  the  author.  For 
example,  the  following  review,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  issue  of  the  New 
Guard,  a  publication  of  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom,  will  give  the  reader  the  type 
of  absorption  made  possible  by  the  work: 
Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky's  latest  book  fills  a 
gap  found  all  too  often  in  one's  approach 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  noted  author,  econ- 
omist, political  adviser,  and  currently  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, bares  the  USSR  for  vhat  It  is:  the  un- 
willing union  of  many  once-sovereign  states, 
some  of  whom  having  their  own  distinctive 
language,  customs  and  heritage. 

Dr.  Dobriansky  points  out  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  Russia.  When  the  captive  na- 
tions are  mentioned,  too  many  people  think 
only  of  those  countries  absorbed  by  Russian 
expansionism  after  World  War  II.  However 
those  non-Russian  nations  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Soviet  Union  £re  captive  nations 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term.  The  Ukraine. 
White  Ruthenla,  the  Baltic  states,  and  Turk- 
estan are  Just  a  few.  The  author  notes  that 
of  the  total  population  of  230  million  In  the 
USSR,  only  110  million  are  Russians.  Fur- 
thermore Moscow  thrives  on  these  non-Rus- 
sian colonies  within  the  USSR.  They  form 
her  greatest  strength,  as  well  as  her  greatest 
weakness.  The  Industry,  the  resources  and 
the  people  form  the  strength;  the  flames  of 
nationalism,  which  still  burn  In  the  hearts  of 
these  once-free,  still  proud  people,  form  the 
Soviet  Union's  major  weakness. 

The  sureet  way  to  emasculate  the  Soviet 
union,  asserts  the  author.  Is  to  detach  these 
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captive  nations  from  the  grip  of  Moscow.  To 
do  this  the  flames  of  healtiiy  nationalism  In 
these  states  must  be  fanned  Dr.  Dobriansky 
maintains  that  emphasis  should  be  given  to 
psvcho-polltlcal  warfare,  an  area  in  which 
the  United  States  lags  far  behind  the  Rus- 
sians. The  US.,  which  for  too  long  has  held  a 
continuously  defensive  posture  in  the  Cold 
War.  must  take  the  initiative. 

We  must  make  no  mistake,  emphasizes  Dr. 
Dobriansky.  that  we  are  at  war,  a  cold  war. 
yet  one  directed  toward  the  goal  of  our  final 
subjugation.  We  must  approach  this  war 
with  a  view  towards  victory.  Explaining  the 
nature  of  this  war.  and  the  nature  of  the 
enemy — an  indispensable  element  toward  any 
vlctorj' — becomes  the  prime  tasks  taken  on 
by  the  author  He  traces  the  threads  of  Rus- 
sian imperialist  expansionism  back  to  the 
early  days  of  Muscovy.  Even  then  Moscow 
was  master  of  psycho-political  warfare,  prop- 
aganda, and  power  diplomacy.  Dr.  Dobrian- 
sky concludes  It  Is  not  the  Ideology  of  com- 
munism that  we  are  fighting,  today  In  Viet- 
nam, yesterday  in  Korea.  Greece.  Turkey. 
China,  the  Philippines,  etc.  It  is  the  new 
wave  of  the  old  Russian  imperialism  that  lies 
masked  under  the  banner  of  ideological 
•  communism."  a  "communism"  that  Marx 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  recognize.  We 
should,  in  short,  condemn  Communist  ag- 
gression for  what  It  Is — imperialism  -Mark 
A    CoYLE   and   Royai,   M    Wharton. 


PATRIOTISM  IS  NOT  DEAD 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  7,  1968 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  attended 
an  outstanding  event  2  weeks  ago  spon- 
sored by  the  Twentynine  Palms  Marine 
Corps  Base.  It  was  such  an  amazing  and 
outstanding  success  in  patriotism  that  I 
would  like  to  share  this  experience  with 
my  colleagues. 

I  watched  and  listened:  they  watched 
and  listened;  we  felt — yes,  we  experienced 
together  the  thrill  of  our  heritage  parad- 
ing before  us  on  the  high  desert  stage  of 
Luckie  Park  in  Twentynine  Palms,  on 
Fridav  night,  that  memorable  27th  of 
September.    1968.    A    crowd    of    10,000 
spectators  from  southern  California  and 
elsewhere    in    the    United    States    and 
Canada  attended  and,  despite  the  com- 
fortable, warm,  dry  air.  there  were  few 
dry  eyes  among  them.  This  was  the  scene 
of    the   Marines'    desert   spectacular — a 
military    tattoo    and   evening   parade — 
sponsored,  directed,  and  produced  by  Ma- 
rine   Corps    Base,    Twentynine    Palms, 
Calif..   Brig.   Gen.   Regan   Fuller,   com- 
manding. Patriotism  dead:   do  not  be- 
lieve it.  Promptly  at  8  o'clock  the  huge 
special  lights,  contributed  for  the  occa- 
sion by  Warner  Bros.-Seven  Arts  Studios, 
were  extinguished,  and  a  strong  spot- 
light illuminated  two  Marine  noncom- 
missioned officers  in  dress  blues  holding  a 
ship's  bell,  which  then  was  rung  with  au- 
thority by  the  sergeant  major.  From  the 
moment  of  that  ringing,  an  existential 
link  was  forged  between  spectator  and 
performer:  a  silent  clamoring  for  more 
could  be  sensed  as  the  crowd  leaned  for- 
ward to  follow  the  spotlight  across  the 
field.  The  light  fell  on  a  solitai-y  marine 
leading  the  bulldog  mascot  toward  the 
crowd.  The  marine  stopped  in  midfleld. 
saluted,  and  proceeded  forward  smartly 
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to  the  applause  of  the  spectators.  Then 
silent  anticipation,  as  the  spotlight 
shifted  to  play  on  the  massed  trumpeters 
of  the  Marines  and  Canadians  and  their 
fanfare:  a  harmony  of  service,  color,  and 
rrgal  music — the  show  was  on.  A  24-gun 
barrage  then  saluted  the  distinguished 
guests,  Lt.  Gen.  Victor  H  Krulak.  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  retired,  and  Mr.  J.  Gear 
McEntyre,  Canadian  Counsel  General  at 
Los  Angeles.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the 
feeling  of  peisonal  warmth  and  pride  I 
had  in  being  a  part  of  all  this,  but  the 
surface  of  the  program  hardly  had  been 
scratched. 

Simulated  daylight  flooded  the  green 
carpet  that  is  the  turf  at  Luckie  Recrea- 
tion Park.  Centered  was  the  nucleus  of 
the  most  impressive  flag  pageant  one 
could  imagine.  One  by  one  all  the  flags 
that  have  flown  over  this  Nation  from 
just  prior  to  its  inception  tmtll  the  pres- 
ent were  introduced  by  marines  in  period 
uniforms  from  the  Marine  Corps  Recruit 
Depot  in  San  Diego,  who.  supported  by  a 
stirring  narration,  told  the  stoi-y  of  a  peo- 
ple who  have  worked,  loved,  fought,  and 
died  to  build  a  tradition  cf  "liberty  and 
justice  for  all."  where  "the  pursuit  of 
happiness '  is  not  a  dream  choked  with 
frustration  but  a  reality.  As  marine  after 
marine  depicted  each  period  in  our  his- 
tory, the  plaudits  of  the  crowd  rose  in 
a  crescendo  that  voiced  effusively:  "We 
are  grateful,  we  imderstand,  we  are  part 
of  it." 

This  evening  was  not  only  a  spectacle 
of  patriotic  splendor  and  colorful  pre- 
cision but  also  of  timing:  there  were  no 
lags.  The  flag  pageant  barely  had  de- 
parted to  the  periphery  of  a  darkened 
stage,  when  suddenly  a  blaze  of  brilliant 
brass  and  dress  uniforms  sparkled  in  new 
light,  dnd  equally  dazzling  martial  mu'^ic 
marked  the  entrance  in  rapid  tempo  of 
the  Marine  Corps  base,  Twentynine 
Palms'  band  in  their  dre.ss  blue  uniforms 
whose  outstanding  5-minute  perform- 
ance was  followed  by  the  Princess  Pa- 
tricia Canadian  Light  Infantry  Band. 
Edmonton.  Canada,  A  symphony  of  white 
helmet,  scarlet  tunic,  and  musical  pre- 
cision greeted  the  onlookers  who  were 
spellbound  also  by  the  delayed  cadence 
marching  routine  and  the  flawless  show- 
manship of  the  drum  major.  From  a  dis- 
tant corner  of  the  field  came  the  glori- 
ously unusual  sound  of  the  pipes  and 
drums  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Pipe  Band. 
Washington,  D.C,  whose  technical  ex- 
cellence thrilled  openmouthed  specta- 
tors, as  kilted  pipers,  drummers,  and  a 
dancer  each  soloed. 

The  last  of  the  bands  boasted  a  solid 
blend  of  instrumentalists  who  wore  the 
blue  iackets  of  the  Canadian  Forces 
Naden  Band,  Victoria,  B.C.  The  cliche 
held  true:  Indeed,  these  were  not  the 
least  apt  performers.  There  was  no 
dearth  of  talent  anywhere  in  this  2-hour 
highly  professional  testimony  to  Ameri- 
can patriotism. 

The  individual  performances  certainly 
would  have  satisfied  all  of  us  gathered 
there,  but  then  as  everyone  rose  to  at- 
tention, the  massed  bands  mesmerized 
the  gathering  with  renditions  of  "O  Can- 
ada" and  the  "Star-Spangled  Barmer," 
as  colors  of  each  nation  respectively  were 
raised  and  spotlighted. 
Onto  the  field  marched  the  marines  of 
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the  Provisional  Infantry  Battalion  In  full 
battle  dress.  All  bands  "sounded  off."  the 
horse-mounted  color  guard  from  Camp 
Pendleton  trooped  the  colors,  and  the 
distinguished  guests  accompanied  the 
commanding  general  to  the  reviewing 
stand.  "Ruffles  and  Flourishes"  and  the 
"Flag  Officer's  March"  were  played  as 
Lieutenant  General  Krulak's  three-star 
flag  was  "broken  " 

At  this  point  Brigadier  General  Puller 
was  Introduced.  Carefully  chosen  words 
explained  the  purpose  of  this  pageantry 
as  he  paid  tribute  to  the  masses  before 
him  and  to  the  military  personnel  who 
were  to  be  honored  next  on  the  program. 
"Patriotism."  he  said  convincingly — In 
other  more  effective  words — "Is  very  real 
and  very  much  in  evidence  in  the  living 
testimony  that  Is  yours  tonight."  Person- 
nel to  be  retired  and  also  those  to  be  dec- 
orated moved  forward  as  the  command- 
ing general  and  distinguished  guests  in- 
dividually presented  their  decorations 
and  awards.  The  marines  of  the  Provis- 
ional Infantry  Battalion  fixed  bayonets 
and  passed  in  review;  the  honorees  joined 
Brigadier  General  Puller  to  review  the 
troops. 

The  eyes  of  10,000  spectators  and  a 
thousand  military  participants  collec- 
tively sparkled  from  the  dew  that  had 
begun  to  gather  there  while  the  massed 
bands  played  "America  the  Beautiful." 
Spellbound,  each  one  In  his  own  way  ex- 
perienced in  his  mind's  eye  the  glorious 
personal  panorama  that  is  his  country — 
truly,  a  beautiful  America.  The  crowd 
was  silent.  A  lone  piper  strode  forward 
to  play  the  "Scottish  Lament."  Canadian 
and  Marine  buglers  sounded  "Tattoo,  " 
and  the  "Last  Post"  while  the  flags  of 
both  nations  were  lowered. 

The  bands  played  as  they  left  the  fleld. 
Reluctant  to  admit  that  the  2-hour  i>er- 
formance  had  concluded,  the  crowd 
slowly  departed — there  was  no  rush  to 
the  gates  as  there  is  following  an  athletic 
contest.  Many  pushed  forward  to  con- 
gratulate and  thank  Brigadier  General 
Puller  for  a  thoroughly  rewarding  ex- 
perience that  they  wiU  never  forget.  An 
orderly,  satlsfled  people,  aided  by  mem- 
bers of  the  California  Highway  Patrol 
and  the  San  Bernardino  County  Sheriff's 
Department,  made  their  way  to  their 
homes.  An  inner  glow  warmed  them  as 
the  night  cooled. 

In  retrospect,  we  saw  a  town  of  about 
6,000  people,  complemented  by  4,000  visi- 
tors, turned  out  for  the  desert  spectacular 
featuring  the  combined  efforts  of  1.000 
troops  of  Canada  and  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps.  Some  79  percent  of  those  marines 
were  combat  veterans  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Cooperative  efforts  of  townsfolk 
and  military  personnel  from  San  Diego, 
Camp  Pendleton,  and  Twentynine  Palms, 
the  Twentynine  Palms'  Park  and  Recre- 
ation District,  the  Morongo  Unified 
School  District,  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  the 
Canadian  Government,  and  myriad  oth- 
ers, some  heretofore  mentioned,  created 
this  splendid  work  of  art  that  was  the 
Twentynine  Palms'  desert  spectacular. 

Our  Nation  and  its  citizens?  No  one 
who  was  there  would  question  where  they 
stand.  What  about  demonstrations — 
were  there  no  demonstrators?  Yes.  there 
were  those  too — the  proper  patriotic  kind. 
Tears  were  noticeable  in  thousands  of 
eyes,  deafening  applause  was  In  evidence. 
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standing  ovations  were  the  vogue,  and 
throngs  were  heard  singing  the  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner" — an  affirmation  of  the 
words  of  the  host  of  the  night.  Brigadier 
Greneral  Puller,  who  saw  patriotism  in 
action.  The  "Star-Spangled  Banner"  still 
waves  proudly  over  the  heads  of  moist- 
eyed  citizens  In  this  our  'land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 


ESTABLISHMENT    OP    A     FOREIGN 
TRADE  ZONE  AT  PORTLAND,  MAINE 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or  If  Ann 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  7.  1968 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
paraging attack  was  made  in  this  Cham- 
ber last  Thursday  on  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, our  esteemed  Senator  Ed- 
mund S.  MosKiB.  and  all  of  the  States  of 
New  England  in  connection  with  the  ap- 
plication of  the  State  of  Maine  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  foreign  trade  zone  at  Port- 
land and  a  subzone  at  Machlasport  In 
that  State. 

A  charge  was  hurled  that  "the  fix  Is 
on"  In  the  Johnson  administration  to 
approve  oil  Import  quotas  for  the  pro- 
posed trade  zone  refliiery  at  complex  at 
Machlasport.  It  was  stated  that  the 
agreement  by  the  X3S.  company  propos- 
ing to  operate  the  refinery  to  contribute 
mdllions  armually  to  a  nonprofit  natural 
and  marine  resources  foundation  for 
New  England  projects  and  to  Introduce 
heating  oil  at  competition  Into  New  Eng- 
land Is  an  effort  to  "buy"  regional  sup- 
port for  the  plan. 

Such  charges,  whatever  their  motiva- 
tion— and  I  do  not  question  the  motives 
of  the  gentlemen  making  them — could  be 
made  only  in  the  absence  of  knowledge 
of  the  facts  about  the  Maine  project. 

The  project  was  developed  and  spon- 
sored by  Gov.  Kenneth  M.  Curtis,  of 
Maine — its  purpose  is  to  bolster  the  econ- 
omy of  Maine  and  that  of  New  England 
generally.  It  has  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  all  six  New  England  States  and 
of  virtually  the  entire  bipartisan  New 
England  congressional  delegation.  It  has 
the  backing  of  the  New  England  Region- 
al Commission,  established  under  title  V 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  and  the  New  Eng- 
land Council. 

Such  support  is  not  surprising  to  those 
who  understand  that  the  project  will 
meet  important  State,  regional,  and  na- 
tional economic,  social,  and  security 
goals. 

This  project  will  lower  the  cost  in 
New  EIngland  of  heating  oil  to  consumers 
by  approximately  $50  to  $60  million  an- 
nually. By  reducing  the  cost  of  oil  to 
the  Department  of  Defense,  It  will  save 
$6  million  annually  of  tax  funds.  The 
size  of  the  proposed  refinery,  domesti- 
cally located,  will  give  US.  Armed  Forces 
an  added  measure  of  supply  security  In 
the  event  of  emergency. 

The  plant's  location  In  Maine  will  help 
achieve  another  strategic  goal,  dispersal 
of  the  Nation's  refinery  capacity.  Oil  re- 
fineries are  heavily  concentrated  along 
the  U.S.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Washington  County,  Maine,  site  of  the 
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projected  subzone,  has  been  designated  a 
depressed  area.  The  building  of  the  re- 
finery at  Machlasport  not  only  will  cre- 
ate jobs  In  Itself  but  also  will  attract 
other  Important  industries  to  provide 
desperately  needed  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

In  view  of  such  facts  as  these.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  Maine's  application 
for  establishment  of  a  foreign  trade  zone 
and  subzone  is  receiving  such  strong  bi- 
partisan support.  It  is  a  constructive 
plan,  deserving  of  support. 

Why,  then,  the  suddenly  vocal  and 
deeply  bitter  opposition  to  the  project 
now  being  expressed  in  some  quarters? 
The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  major  oil  companies  and  the  big, 
rich  independent  oil  producers,  concen- 
trated in  a  few  States,  are  against  the 
Maine  project.  As  beneficiaries  for  10 
years  of  the  U.S.  oil  import  program, 
their  vested  interests  do  not  wish  to  share 
the  benefits.  They  traditionally  operate 
on  the  basis  that  "Them  that  has — gits." 
They  do  not  want  to  cut  anyone  else  in 
on  the  game. 

Their  opposition  to  the  Maine  project 
is  based  solely  on  their  desire  to  maintain 
their  large  profits  and  to  block  any  com- 
petition which  would  reduce  the  price  of 
petroleum  products  in  New  England. 

Opponents  referred  to  the  project  as  an 
economic  giveaway.  In  fact,  the  oil  Im- 
port program  has  operated  as  a  giveaway 
for  10  years — a  giveaway  of  approxi- 
mately $500  million  annually  to  the  big. 
rich  oil  companies.  It  is  enough  to  finance 
a  small  war  and  that  is  just  what  it 
does — a  war  against  the  people  of  New 
England. 

They  want  to  keep  monopoly  control 
over  the  oil  import  quotas.  They  insist  on 
preventing  competition  within  the  New 
EIngland  States.  Their  financial  power 
makes  it  easy  for  them  to  find  spokesmen 
to  serve  their  selfish  purposes. 

The  bipartisan  Maine  project,  assailed 
In  the  Chamber  as  a  "Handout"  and 
"political  payolla,"  Is.  In  fact,  designed  to 
reduce  the  price  poor  families  in  New 
Eiigland  pay  for  heating  oil  and  gasoline, 
to  provide  jobs  in  a  deeply  depressed 
area,  to  serve  the  interests  of  national 
security,  to  save  money  for  taxpayers, 
and  to  aid  in  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  these  are 
worthy  goals.  They  have  extensive  bi- 
partisan support.  They  should  not  be  dis- 
torted for  selfish  political  purposes. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are  fedup 
with  the  infiuence  of  big  oil  in  our  na- 
tional affairs.  They  are  rightly  skeptical 
when  spokesmen  for  big  oil  hurl  reckless 
charges  at  individuals  in  an  effort  to 
focus  attention  away  from  the  machina- 
tions of  greedy  men  seeking  to  destroy 
the  just  and  fair  aspirations  of  a  region 
seeking  its  own  place  in  the  economic  sim. 
The  State  of  Maine  has  followed  prop- 
er legal  procedure  in  its  application  for 
creation  of  a  foreign  trade  zone  and  sub- 
zone.  There  is  a  strong  presumption  In 
the  Foreign  Trade  Zone  Act  in  favor  of 
granting  such  application.  The  act  pro- 
vides: 

If  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board  finds 
that  the  proposed  plans  and  locations  are 
suitable  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
poeea  of  a  foreign  trade  zone  under  this  act, 
and   that  the   facilities  and   appurtenances 
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which  It  proposed  to  provide  are  sufficient, 
it  shall  make  the  grant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  public  hearing  will 
be  held  on  Maine's  application  at  Port- 
land on  Thursday  and  Friday  of  this 
week.  Witnesses  will  produce  evidence 
that  plans  for  the  Maine  project  fully 
meet  these  specifications. 

The  influence  of  big  oil  extends  far 
and  wide,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  at- 
tacks on  the  Maine  project  will  continue. 
But  the  merits  of  the  plan  will  serve  as  a 
shield  against  such  attacks.  The  right  of 
the  people,  not  the  might  of  the  big  oil, 
shoilld  and  must  prevail  in  this  instance. 


THE  LOW  ROAD  INTO  THE  HISTORY 
BOOKS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  7,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
strange  phenomenon  of  poUtlcal  life  that 
some  politicians,  having  gained  office, 
tend  to  feel  cleansed  of  all  past  sins,  tend 
to  forget  that  their  lives  and  statements 
did  not  begin  anew  when  they  took  office. 
This  phenomenon  appears  frequently 
when  you  look  at  political  promises  and 
it  recently  became  quite  apparent  in  the 
area  of  political  tactics. 

In  the  si>ace  of  time  between  1964  and 
today.  Lyndon  Johnson  has  changed 
from  an  apostle  of  fear  and  emotionalism 
to  a  decrier  of  these  very  tactics.  He  has, 
apparently  by  the  sheer  passage  of  time, 
been  converted  from  a  master  of  the 
political  low  road  to  a  proclalmer  of  the 
political  high  road. 

It  was  thus  that  President  Johnson 
called  on  September  28  for  "an  end  to 
hate  and  fear  as  vote-gathering  tactics." 

The  New  York  Times  quoted  the  Pres- 
ident as  coming  down  hard  on  the  poli- 
tician "who  exploits  fear  and  hate  and 
prejudice."  These  tactics  are,  the  Presi- 
dent said,  "choosing  the  low  road." 

This  position  is  commendable.  All  can- 
didates and  all  Americans  should  con- 
tinue to  strive  toward  clean,  accurate 
campaigns.  Fairness  and  a  lack  of  hys- 
teria should  be  watchwords  of  any  elec- 
tion. But  it  is  astounding  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  find  the  impudence  to  ex- 
pound on  these  political  virtues. 

It  takes  very  little  effort  to  remember 
the  television  ads  sponsored  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee — Lyndon's 
committee — in  1964.  Few  Americans  will 
forget  the  little  girl  in  the  sunny  fleld 
picking  daisies,  the  voice  growing  in  the 
background  announcing  the  countdown, 
and  at  "zero"  the  television  screen  filling 
with  the  nuclear  blast  scene.  Viewers 
were  then  treated  to  the  voice  of  Lyndon 
Johnson  saying: 

These  are  the  stakes,  to  make  a  world  la 
which  all  of  God's  children  can  live,  or  to  go 
Into  the  dark.  We  must  either  love  each  other, 
or  we  must  die. 

This  is  the  politics  of  fear.  This  is  emo- 
tionalism. This  is  pandering  blatantly  to 
fear.  Yet  last  week  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
saying : 

For  some,  the  temptation  is  to  trade  open- 
ly on  anger  and  discontent  (as  If  there  was 
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no  crime  in  the  nation,  and.  and  no  lack  of 
enforcement  by  hla  attorney  general):  to 
arouse  emotions  In  order  to  exploit  them 
(as  if  Insinuating  a  little  girl  Is  not  emo- 
tional, and  fearful);  to  blatantly  ponder  to 
fear  and  prejudice;  to  use  the  code  word  of 
hate  (or  the  bomb?);  to  offer  rhetoric  and 
slogans  and  angry  accvisaUons  In  the  place 
of  solutions  (as  If  there  were  an  answer  In 
that  advertisement.) 

Last  Saturday  Ljmdon  Johnson  said: 
There  is  another  road  which  can  be  taken. 
It  Is  the  uphill  road  of  responsibility:  the 
way  that  la  often  steep.  someOmee  lonely,  al- 
ways the  most  dlfBcxilt.  In  my  opinion  this 
Is  the  only  acceptable  way  today.  This  is  the 
honest  way  to  go  to  the  people. 

"Today"  It  may  seem  to  the  President 
to  be  the  only  acceptable  way.  But  it 
1964  nearly  anything  was  acceptable.  As 
another  example : 

In  1964  another  little  girl  licked  an 
ice  cream  cone  and  told  TV  viewers  that 
people  used  to  explode  atomic  bombs  and 
that  the  fallout  made  children  die.  This 
emotional  pitch  was  delivered  across  the 
Nation.  A  Geiger-coimter  ticked  omin- 
ously in  the  background,  Barry  Gold- 
water  was  equated  with  the  killing  of 
children  by  the  line— 

So  if  he's  elected,  they  might  start  testing 
all  over  again. 

Then  the  voice  in  the  background 
added: 

Vote  for  President  Johnson  on  November 
third.  The  stakes  are  too  high  for  you  to 
stay  home. 

Is  this  responsible  campaigning?  Is  this 
not  pandering  to  fear,  emotionalism? 
Is  this  not  a  vile,  invidious  tactic  typify- 
ing the  lowest  of  all  possible  roads? 

The  Democrats  took  the  ad  off  the  air 
at  the  request  of  the  Fair  Campaign 
Practices  Committee.  The  committee 
commented  that  it  had  received  volumes 
of  mail  and  phone  calls  from  Democrats 
and  Republicans  who  were  shocked,  of- 
fended and  angered. 

The  advertisement  of  Lyndon  John- 
son's party  which  saw  the  social  security 
card  torn  up  also  comes  to  mind,  along 
with  other  statements  of  both  Johnson 
and  Hubert  Humphrey. 

Few  would  stand  up  for  Lyndon  John- 
son's political  virtue  based  on  this  cam- 
paign statement : 

We  are  now  told  that  we.  the  people,  acting 
through  government,  should  withdraw  from 
education,  from  public  power,  from  agricul- 
ture, from  urban  renewal  and  from  a  host 
of  other  vital  programs.  We  are  now  told 
that  we  should  end  Social  Security  as  we 
know  It.  sell  TVA,  stitp  labor  unions  of  many 
of  their  gains,  and  terminate  all  farm  sub- 
sidies. 


The  President  should  ask  himself — Is 
this  really  telling  it  like  It  was. 

The  Democrats  under  Johnson  de- 
picted Goldwater  as  the  beast,  the 
wrecker  of  society,  the  amoral  candidate. 
Yet,  It  was  Goldwater  who  came  to  John- 
son during  the  campaign  and  pledged 
not  to  make  an  issue  of  riots.  And,  nat- 
urally, as  Theodore  H.  White  noted,  this 
pledge  "was  Goldwater's  loss." 

White  also  notes  Goldwater's  decision 
on  the  Jenkins  affair.  It  is  fitting  contrast 
to  Democratic  campaign  tactics. 

White  states: 

When  the  Jenkins  affair  came  out  the 
Republican  candidate  was  In  Denver  .  .  . 
Here    If    ever    was    demonstration    of    his 
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charge  of  moral  decay,  of  sickness  of  soul, 
of  bestiality  In  Babylon.  Yet  the  Goldwater 
painted  as  a  killer  by  the  Democrats  could 
not  bring  himself  to  hurt  an  Individual; 
urged  by  his  young  men  to  hammer  the  Issue, 
to  make  the  most  of  It  as  If  a  gift  had  been 
given  him— he  simply  refused. 

One  must  assume  that  Johnson  also 
had  control  over  his  nmning  mate,  es- 
pecially since  he  has  exerted  so  much 
control  in  the  past  4  years.  Yet  Hum- 
phrey was  right  in  there  with  his  form  of 
irresponsibility  and  his  panderings  to 
fear  and  emotionalism.  In  Madison, 
Wis.,  October  27,  1964,  Humphrey  ha- 
rangued that  the  election  of  Goldwater 
would  create  "a  garrison  state  in  a  night- 
mare world,  isolated  from  everything  ex- 
cept a  nuclear  reign  of  terror."  He  states 
that  Goldwater's  positions  were  "dead 
wrong— tragically,  dangerously  wrong. 
The  solutions  he  offers  are  no  solutions 
at  all.  They  are  instead  a  sure  path  to 
widening  conflict  and  ultimately  to  a 
terrible  holocaust." 

Author  Lionel  Lokos  noted  that  a  week 
before  this  statement  Humphrey  "had 
summed  up  what  he  thought  the  next 
three  weeks  would  be  like  in  these  words: 
'the  hardest,  roughest,  and  I'm  afraid, 
the  meanest  of  the  campaign.'  " 

In  light  of  the  advertising,  one  might 
attribute  to  this  statement  both  plarming 
and  prophecy. 

The  prophets  of  fear  in  1964  are  now 
becoming  the  decriers  of  that  same  form 
of  political  fear. 

It  is  a  strange  phenomenon.  Not  unlike 
hypocrisy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
the  article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
September  29.  1968: 

Johnson  Decries  Politics  of  Pear — Urges 
End  of  Hate  Tactics  in  Gathering  Votes 
AND  Makes  Unity  Plea 

(By  Bernard  Gwertzman) 
Fort  Mitchell.  Ky.,  September  28.— Presi- 
dent Johnson  called  today  for  an  end  to  hate 
and  fear  as  vote-gathering  tactics  In  a  plea 
for  unity  In  this  "season  of  bitter  debate." 
Without  mentioning  by  name  any  of  the 
Presidential  candidates,  Mr.  Johnson  said. 
"When  feelings  are  so  deep  and  emotions 
are  so  high.  It  Is  tempting  for  some  to  play 
upon  the  fears  and  uncertainties  of  their 
countrymen." 

"For  some,  the  temptation  is  to  trade 
openly  on  anger  and  discontent;  to  arouse 
emotions  In  order  to  exploit  them;  to  pander 
blatantly  to  fear  and  prejudice:  to  use  the 
code  word  of  hate:  to  offer  rhetoric  and  slo- 
gans and  angry  accusations  In  the  place  of 
solutions."  Mr.  Johnson  said. 

SPEAKS    AT    COLLEGE 

The  Presidents  remarks  on  campaign 
ethics  were  Included  In  a  speech  he  had  pre- 
pared for  delivery  at  dedication  ceremonies 
for  Thomas  More  College  here. 

Mr.  Johnson  flew  here  after  addressUig  the 
National  Postmasters  Convention  In  Wash- 
ington this  morning. 

He  said  here  that  anyone  "who  exploits 
fear  and  hate  and  prejudice"  was  choosing 
"the  low  road"  to  the  presidency. 

"There  Is  another  road  which  can  be 
taken."  he  went  on.  "It  Is  the  uphill  road  of 
responsibility:  the  way  that  Is  often  steep, 
sometimes  lonely,  always  the  most  difficult." 

"In  my  opinion,"  Mr.  Johnson  s^^ld.  "this  is 
the  only  acceptable  way  today.  This  Is  the 
honest  way  to  go  to  the  people." 

Mr.  Johnson  has  endorsed  the  candidacy  of 
Vice  President  Humphrey  and  seemed  to  be 
hitting  out  at  both  Richard  M.  Nixon,  the 
Republican  candidate,  and  George  C.  Wal- 
lace,  the   third-party   candidate. 
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RXCAU.S    SITUATION    IN    I7ST 

The  President  said,  "some  people  discovered 
a  long  time  ago  that  it  Is  easier  to  scve 
people  than  to  reason  with  them:  it  is  easier 
CO  shout  'fire'  than  to  tight  Are:  It  Is  easier 
to  condemn  'crime'  than  to  conquer  crime." 

Both  Mr.  Nlzon  and  Mr.  Wallace  have  made 
a  major  campaign  Issue  of  the  rising  crime 
rate  In  the  cities,  and  particularly  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Johnson  Ulcened  the  current  situation 
In  the  United  States  to  that  at  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  In  Philadelphia  In  Sep- 
ember.  1787. 

"CXit  of  a  wearying,  turbulent  aasembly,'" 
he  said,  "came  the  answer  to  a  fundamental 
.American  question:  Could  our  people.  In 
spite  of  all  their  differences,  be  one  nation, 
one  people?  Could  the  adventure  in  liberty 


which  began  in  1776  live  on — or  must  it  die 
In  disunity  and  defeat? 

"That  Is  a  question  which  faces  you  and 
me — and  all  Americans  today." 


NATIONAL  BUSINESS  WOMEN'S 
WEEK 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OP    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  7,  1968 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  male  populatipiv^s  hat  is 
off    to    our    business    and    professional 


women  as  observance  of  National 
Business  Women's  Week,  October  20- 
26.  gives  credit  where  credit  is  most 
certainly  due.  More  than  3,800  clubs  in 
every  congressional  district  will  spotlight 
woman's  role  in  today's  world  by  means 
of  congresses  of  career  women  leaders 

The  career  woman  of  today  adapts 
easily  to  her  multiduties  life,  is  gracious 
and  understanding,  eflacient,  and  dedi- 
cated. In  a  world  of  challenges  her  role 
is  ofttimes  difficult  but  always  exciting 
The  rewards  of  work  well  done  lie  not 
alone  in  one's  personal  satisfaction  but 
also  in  recognition  from  the  coworker, 
the  neighbor,  the  friend,  or.  yes.  em- 
ployer. 

I  join  in  saluting  all  our  career  women. 


October  5,  1968 
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SENATE— rwe^rfai/,  October  8,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to-  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore.- 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  we  turn  from 
the  wild  confusion  of  the  world  without, 
praying  that  Thou  wilt  cleanse  our  hearts 
from  secret  faults. 

We  lift  grateful  hearts  for  the  heritage 
that  is  ours,  bought  by  toils  and  tears 
other  than  our  own. 

In  the  eternal  struggle  of  truth  and  er- 
ror, tyranny  and  liberty,  give  us  the  as- 
surance that  we  do  not  fight  alone,  but 
that  Thy  increasing  purpose  is  bound  up 
with  all  this  human  struggle  toward  the 
goal  of  man's  redemption  from  ignorance, 
hunger,  anc  chains. 

Riding  forth  with  knightly  valor,  may 
we  bear  in  cur  hands  the  commission  of 
ancient  days.  "He  hath  sent  us  to  bind 
up  the  broken  hearts,  to  proclaim  liberty 
to  the  captives  and  the  opening  of  prisons 
to  them  that  are  bound,  to  proclaim  the 
day  of  justice  of  our  God." 

We  ask  it  in  the  Name  that  is  above 
every  name.  Amen. 


CALL  OF    THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  having  adjourned  yesterday  in 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the  presence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  bUl  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Pannln 

Pong 

Goodell 

Grtffln 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 
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Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hayden 
Hlclcenlooper 
Hill 

Holland 
Hruska 
Jackeon 
Jordan,  N.C 
Jordan,  Idaho 
Kucbel 
Lausche 
Long,  La. 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McO«e 
Mclntyre 
MetcaU 
Mondale 
Morton 
Moos 
Mtindt 


Murphy 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RusseU 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Ty  dings 

Williams.  N.J. 

WUllams,  Del. 

Tar  borough 

Toung,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[  Mr.  Ellender  1 .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
fMr.  GruenincI,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeI.  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadce]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church ),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
HOLLiNcsl.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  McCahthy],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  !Mr.  McGovern],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Monroney], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]! 
the  Senator  from  Maine  TMr.  Muskiei! 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son 1.  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr. 
RiBicoFFj.  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  Smathers] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr! 
Cotton]  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNicK],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
1  Mr.  Javits]  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Monday.  October  7.  1968.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEWIS  G.  ODOM— A  VALUABLE 
STAFF  MEMBER  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President.  Lewis 
G.  Odom.  Jr..  who  during  this  Con- 
gress served  as  staff  director  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  has 
left  the  committee  to  go  back  to  Ala- 
bama to  engage  in  his  first  love,  the 
practice  of  law. 

Mr.  Odom  was  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive and  efficient  of  staff  directors  and 
assistants  I  have  ever  known.  A  good 
many  people,  including  many  Senators 
and  others  in  Kovernment  have  recog- 
nized his  qualities  and  have  written 
letters  to  Mr.  Odom  expressing  their  ap- 
preciation of  his  service  and  regret  at  his 
leaving,  in  which  I  join. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
letters  printed  in  the  Record.  < 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing AND  Currency, 

July  29,  1968. 
Mr.  Lewis  G.  Ooom, 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Lew:  I  write  this  letter  with  a  con- 
siderable conflict  of  feelings.  I  am  extremely 
sorry  that  you  are  leaving  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  where  you  will  be  sore- 
ly missed,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  know 
you  will  do  an  even  better  job  In  the  private 
practice  of  law  than  you  have  done  so  long 
and  so  faithfully  In  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. 

Few  people,  outside  of  my  own  staff,  have 
been  as  helpful,  cooperative,  and  generous 
with  their  time.  Ideas,  and  assistance  as  you 
have  been  to  me  In  performing  my  duties 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate.  Without  your 
help  In  Just  this  Congress,  there  Is  a  good 
llkeUhood  that  we  would  have  had  no  Flood 
Insurance  Act,  no  Interstate  Land  Sales  Act, 
no  major  amendments  to  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act,  and  no  mutual  Fund 
bill.  These  measures  are  but  a  few  among 
many  which  will  stand  as  monuments  to 
your  ability.  Ingenuity,  and  Interest  In  mak- 
ing our  country  a  better  nation. 

Even  as  I  regret  seeing  you  leave,  I  hope 
that  this  wUl  not  be  the  end  of  our  long 
association,  because  we  cannot  afford  to  lose 
the  contributions  which  you  still  have  to 
offer. 

With  best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Hariuson  a.  Wiluams,  Jr. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C,  July  9, 1968. 
Lewis  O.  Odom,  Jr., 

Staff  Director  and  General  Counsel,  Commit- 
tee   ori    Banking    and    Currents,    US. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Lew:    I  was   distressed   when  I   was 
told  you  were  leaving  the  Committee  staff 
and  returning  to  Alabama  to  resume  your 
private  practice  of  the  law.  I  can't  say  that 
I  blame  you  because  I  never  forget  that  all 
of    these    pwlltlcally-based    Senate   staff   ap- 
pointments are  dead-end  Joba  and  should  be 
regarded   as   stepping   stones   rather   than  a 
career. 

My  best  wishes  go  with  you  In  your  new 
endeavor.  I  hope  you  will  be  so  successful 
that  eventually  your  practice  will  bring  you 
to  Washington.  I  also  hope  I  will  still  be 
here  when  that  happens. 
With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Waixace  F.  Bennett. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  July  3, 1968. 
Mr.  Lrwis  O.  Odom,  Jr. 
Staff  Director  and  General  Counsel. 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Lewis:  I  am  Indeed  sorry  to  leam 
that  you  are  leaving  us  at  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. Your  direction  of  the  Committee  work 
this  year  was  oustandlng  and  your  personal 
regard  and  assistance  to  committee  members 
was  most  appreciated  by  me. 

We  will  certainly  miss  you.  But  the  practice 
of  law  back  home  will  be  an  Interesting  and 
satisfying  experience.  I  know.  Hope  some  day 
the  people  of  Alabama  will  send  you  back  to 
the  Hill.  Good  luck  always. 
Best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Tom  McInttre. 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  9, 1968. 
Mr.  Lewis  G.  Odom,  Jr. 
Staff  Director  and  General  Counsel, 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Lewis:  I  have  already  told  you  of 
my  regret  that  you  have  decided  to  leave  the 
Committee  staff.  However,  I  did  want  to  con- 
firm, by  means  of  this  letter,  my  very  real  ap- 
preciation of  your  services  as  Staff  Director. 
More  than  that,  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed 
our  association. 

With  warm  good  wishes  for  your  future 
success.  I  am 

Sincerely. 

Edmund  S.  Muskie, 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  30,  1968. 
Mr.  Lew  Odom, 

Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  17.5. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
E>EAR  Lew  :  I  was  so  very  sorry  to  hear  that 
you  are  leaving  the  staff  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  I  know  you  will  be 
greatly  missed.  However.  I  do  want  to  wish 
you  the  very  best  and  great  success  In  your 
new  practice  I  know  that  you  will  bring  to 
it  the  great  energy  and  hard  work  that  you 
have  exhibited  In  the  past. 

Again,    please    accept    my    sincere    good 
wishes  for  what  I  know  will  be  a  most  suc- 
cessful and  satisfying  future. 
With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 


Currency  Committee  at  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion. 

You  have  done  an  outstanding  Job  as  Staff 
Director  and  General  Counsel  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  you  for  your  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance. 

Wish  you  the  very  best  In  your  law  prac- 
tice, and  If  I  can  ever  be  of  assistance,  please 
let  me  know. 
Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  V.  Lono, 

US.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing AND  Currency. 

Washington,  D.C,  July  16. 1968. 
Mr.  Lewis  G.  Ooom,  Jr., 

Staff  Director  and  General  Counsel,  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 
Dear  Lew:  It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
appointment   that   I    learned    that   you   are 
leaving  your  post  on  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency  Committee.   While   I   understand   full 
well    the   desire    to   return    to    your   private 
career,  your  loss  to  the  Committee  will  be 
difBcult  to  fill. 

My  best  wishes  for  your  success. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  H.  Percy, 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  10, 1968. 
Mr.  Lewis  G.  Odom,  Jr  , 

Staff    Director    and    General    Counsel,    U.S. 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Lewis:  It  was  with  real  regret  that  I 
noted  your  decision  to  resign  from  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  staff. 

You  know,  of  course,  how  much  we  de- 
pended upon  your  Insight  and  good  sense  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  urge  that 
many  of  us  have  to  pursue  our  professions, 
but  I  hope  you  understand  that  those  of  us 
on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
shall  miss  the  valuable  services  that  you  have 
always  rendered  so  well. 
Best  of  luck  in  your  new  venture. 
Sincerely, 

QaleMcGee. 

U.  S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C,  July  8,  1968. 
Lewis  G.  Odom.  Jr..  Esq.. 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Dear  Lew  :  It  was  naturally  with  the  great- 
est of  regret  that  I  read  your  letter  of 
resignation  addressed  to  the  Chairman,  a 
copy  of  which  you  very  courteously  furnished 
me. 

Even  In  the  comparatively  short  time  I've 
served  on  the  Committee,  I  have  come  to 
have  nothing  but  the  greatest  respect  for 
your  skilful  discharge  of  your  responsibilities 
as  Staff  Director  and  for  the  generous 
measure  of  genial  and  cooperative  assistance 
you  have  always  accorded  me. 

In  all  your  future  endeavours  I  wish  you 
very  great  success  and  satisfaction. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  W.  Brooke. 


U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  D.C,   July   16,   1968. 
Mr.  Lewis  G.  Odom.  Jr. 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Lewis:  Was  sorry  to  learn  that  you 
win  be  leaving  the  staff  of  the  Banking  and 
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I  am  sorry  to  see  you  leave  the  Committee. 
I  have  appreciated  very  much  the  help  you 
have  given  me  during  yotir  tenure  as  Staff 
Director  imd  General  Counsel,  and  I  wish 
you  well  In  your  new  association. 
Tours  sincerely, 

B.    B.    HICKXNLOOPER. 

VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C,  July  8,  1968. 
Hon.  Lewis  G.  Odom,  Jr., 

Staff  Director  and  General  Counsel,  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Lew:    You  were  thoughtful  to  send 
me  a  copy  of  the  letter  you  wrote  to  Senator 
Sparkman  telling  him  of  your  intention  to 
resign   from   the   Committee   and   return   to 
Alabama  to  practice  law. 

You  have  done  a  fine  Job  as  Staff  Director. 
You  have  been  competent,  thoughtful,  con- 
siderate, fair  and  very  helpful  Indeed. 

You  are  going  to  be  missed.  Lew.  I'm  sorry 
you've  made  the  decision  but  I  do  wish  you 
a  happy  and  successful  time  In  Alabama  and 
If  there's  ever  anything  I  can  do  up  here,  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely. 

William  Proxmire. 

US.  Senate. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  8,  1968 
Mr.  Lewis  G.  Odom.  Jr  . 

Staff  Director  and  General  Counsel,  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Ijw:  I  have  your  letter  of  July  2nd 
with  which  you  enclosed  a  copy  of  your  letter 
of  resignation  addressed  to  Senator  Spark- 
man. 


U.S.  Senate.  CoMMmxE  on  Bank- 
ing AND  Currency, 

Washington,  DC,  July  3.  1968. 
Mr.  Lewis  G.  Odom,  Jr., 

Staff  Director  and  General  Counsel.  Banking 

and  Currency  Committee,  US.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Lou:   TTiank  you  so  much  for  your 

kindness  in  forwarding  a  copy  to  me  of  your 

letter    of    July    2nd    to    Senator   Sparkman. 

While  I  can  appreciate  your  desire  to  return 

to  private  law  practice  Ln  Alabama,  I  do  want 

to   observe   how   much   the   Committee   wUl 

miss  your  counsel  at  the  next  session. 

Also,  as  a  freshman  senator,  I  would  like 
to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  my  staff  and  my- 
self for  all  of  the  assistance  you  have  ren- 
dered UB. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

William  B.  Spong,  Jr. 

U.S.   Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  8,  1968. 
Mr.  Lewis  G.  Odom,  Jr., 
Staff  Director  and  General  Counsel,  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Lew:  I  am  so  sorry  to  hear  that  you 
will  be  leaving  the  staff  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 

I  can  certainly  understand  your  reasons 
for  wanting  to  return  to  Alabama  to  practice 
law,  but  your  leadership  and  invaluable 
contributions  on  the  Committee  staff  wUl  be 
missed  a  great  deal. 

Good  luck  to  you,  and  please  call  on  me 
If  ever  I  can  help. 

With  warmest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  F.  Mondale. 

U.S.   Senate, 

July  8. 1968. 
Mr.  Lewis  G.  Odom,  Jr., 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Lew:  Thank  you  for  your  thought- 
fulness  in  writing  me  about  your  plans  to 
leave  the  Senate  in  order  to  resume  your 
law  practice  In  Alabama. 

You  will  be  missed  by  your  many  friends 
and  associates  In  the  Senate.  Please  accept 
my  best  wishes  for  success  and  happiness  In 
the  years  ahead. 

with  every  best  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Francis  R.  Valeo, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
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Wathington.  DC.  Autrust  S,  1998. 
Mr.  LBwn  O.  ODOii.  Jr. 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dkab  Lmw:  I  recently  learned  that  you  are 
leaving  your  position  aa  Staff  Director  and 
General  Counsel  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  to  return  to  pri- 
vate law  practice  In  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  for  me  to  have 
worked  with  you  over  the  years.  You  have 
a  splendid  record  of  devoted  and  dedicated 
service  to  the  Oovemment.  Prom  the  Incep- 
tion of  your  service  to  the  present  time  you 
have  discharged  your  Important  positions 
of  responsibility  with  effectiveness  and  dis- 
tinction. Your  counsel  and  leadership  will  be 
greatly  missed  throughout  the  Ctovemment. 

I  join  with  your  many  other  friends  In 
wishing  you  happiness  and  the  very  best 
of  luck  In  your  new  endeavors.  Please  feel 
free  to  call  upon  us  In  the  Oeneral  Account- 
ing Office  If  ever  we  can  be  of  assistance  to 
you. 

Sincerely  youra, 

ELacn, 
Comptroller     General     of     the     United 
■Sffates. 

iNTKaSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION, 

Washington.  D.C..  July  5.  1968. 
Mr.  Lewis  O.  Ooom,  Jr. 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Lew:  After  your  long  stay  In  Wash- 
ington and  because  of  the  many  many  fine 
friends  you  have  made  here.  I  Imagine  you 
would  naturally  have  some  mixed  emotions 
about  leaving.  However,  with  the  vast  ex- 
perience you  have  acquired  and  the  many 
contacts  you  have.  I  know  you  will  be  ex- 
tremely successful  In  the  resumption  of  your 
law  practice  In  Montgomery.  Purthermore, 
I  expect  a  good  native  Alabamlan  would 
rather  live  In  Montgomery  than  Washington 
anyhow. 

Dorothy   Joins   me   In   wishing  you   much 
success.   Anytime   you    need   to   contact   the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  I  will  be 
more  than  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
Best  wishes, 

John  W.  Bush. 

Commissioner. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Washington.  DC.  July  3.  196i. 
Mr.  Lewis  O.  Ohom,  Jr., 

Staff  Director,  Committee   on    Banking  and 
Currency.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Lew:  Your  note  of  July  2  advising  me 
that  you  are  going  to  Montgomery  at  the  end 
of  Congress  produces  a  deep  feeling  of  regret 
even  though  you  had  already  Informed  me  of 
your  plans. 

Very  frankly  I  shall  miss  you  and  your  fam- 
ily greatly.  Additionally  I  feel  somewhat  like 
a  boat  without  an  "oarsman"  insofar  as  prob- 
lems I  may  have  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee. 

You  have  been  a  warm  and  admired  friend 
since  we  first  came  to  know  each  other  In 
1954.  I  hope  that  our  paths  continue  to  cross 
and  that  there  will  be  occasions  for  us  to 
work  together  In  the  futtire  as  we  have  in  the 
past.  Ruth  Joins  me  In  sending  love  and  best 
wishes  to  you  and  the  family.  And  the  latch 
string  will  always  be  out  at  our  house  to 
any  of  you. 

Very  sincerely, 

John  E.  Horne. 

Export-Import  Bank 

or  THE  United  States. 
Washington,  DC.  July  3.  1968 
Mr.  Lewis  Q.  Odom.  Jr., 
Committee  on  Banking  ond  Currency. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Lew  Odom:  We  will  miss  you  very 
much  on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  wish 


you  a  very  successftil  and  happy  time  In  yotir 
new  endeavors  I  hope  you  wtU  let  me  know 
more  precisely  where  you  are  planning  to  be 
and  I  shall  certainly  bear  It  in  mind  should 
occasion  arise  where  a  call  on  you  will  be 
mutually  helpful. 

With  every  good  wish  and  warm  regards, 
believe  me 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  F.  Lorttn. 

SEctntrriEB  and  Exchange  Commission, 

Washington,  DC,  July  8, 1988. 
Mr.  Lewis  O.  Odom,  Jr.. 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Lew:  I  wish  you  great  success  and 
happiness  In  the  practice  of  law.  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  have  many  occasions  to  return 
to  Washington  and  to  visit.  Meanwhile,  may 
I  express  my  regrets  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mission that  you  are  leaving.  I  wish  also  to 
thank  you  for  the  courtesy,  understanding 
and  sympathy  with  which  you  have  dealt 
with  our  problems. 
With  warmest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Manuel  P.  Cohen, 

Chairman. 

Department     op     Housing      and 
Urban   Development, 

Washington.  DC.  July  5, 1968. 
Mr.  Lewis  O.  Odom.  Jr.. 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Lew:  Although  I  am  tempted  to  ex- 
press a  negative  reaction  to  your  plans  for 
leaving  Washington.  I  find  myself  some- 
what embarrassed  since  I  am  doing  the  same 
thing. 

In  any  event.  I  certainly  have  enjoyed 
working  with  you  and  have  appreciated  the 
assistance  which  you  have  rendered  to  me 
and  my  associates. 

With  this  goes  my  best  wishes  for  a  happy 
and  successful  future. 
With  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  C.  Weaver. 

Board  or  Governors  or  the  Pfd- 
eral  Reserve  System. 

Washington,  D.C.  July  10, 1968. 
Mr.  Lewis  G  Odom.  Jr.. 

Staff  Director  and  General  Counsel,  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Lew:   Just  a  note  to  wish  you  every 
success  as  you  return  to  Alabama  to  continue 
your   law   practice.   It   has    been   a    pleasure 
working  with  you.  through  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  I  know 
your  fine  services  will  t>e  missed. 

I  appreciate  your  kind  offer  to  be  of  assist- 
ance, itnd  you  may  be  sure  that  I  will  call 
on  you  should  the  need  arise. 
With    kindest    regards. 
Sincerely    yours. 

William  W.  Sherrill. 

The  Administrator  or  National 
Banks. 

Washington.  DC,  July  8.  1968. 
Hon.  Lewis  O  Odom. 

Staff  Director  and  General  Counsel,  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Lewis:    I   have   received    your   letter 
with  mixed  emotions.  I  hate  to  see  you  leave 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee where  you   have  done  an  excellent  Job. 
however.  I  know  that  you  desire  to  go  on  to 
•greener  pastures."  and  I  wish  for  you  every 
.success.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
you  and  you  will  be  greatly  missed. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

William  B.  Camp, 
(Comptroller  o/  the  Currency. 


The  White  House. 
Washington,  July  13, 1968. 
Mr.  Lewis  O.  Odom.  Jr., 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear   Lou:    Thanks   very   much   for   your 
note. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  work  with 
you  and  all  of  us  here  wish  you  the  best  of 
luck,  success  and  prosperity  as  you  resume 
your  law  practice  In  Montgomery, 
Warmest  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Barxtoot  Sahsrrs, 
Legislative^ounsel  to  the  Prerident. 

V.B.  Savings  and  Loan  Lkaoue, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  19, 1968. 
Mr.  Lewis  G.  Odom,  Jr. 

Senate    Banking    and    Currency    Committee, 

Sew  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington 

DC 

Dear   Lew:    It   was   with   mixed   emotions 

that  I  received  your  letter  of  July  2.  On  the 

one  hand,  the  Senate  will  be  losing  one  of 

the  most  brilliant  and  dedicated  staff  men  I 

have  ever  had  the  pleasure  to  work  with.  On 

the  other  hand.  I  realize  that  public  service, 

unfortunately,  puts  great  limitations  on  the 

ability  of  a  man  to  build  financial  security 

for  himself  and  his  family. 

I  am  sure  we  will  continue  to  be  in  touch 
and  no  doubt  there  will  be  occasions  when 
your  many  savings  and  loan  friends  will  turn 
to  you  for  legal  assistance. 
Sincerely. 

Stephen  Slipher, 
Legislative  Director. 


The  Administrator  or   National 
Banks. 

Washington,  D.C.  July  8, 196S. 
Mr.  Lewis  O.  Odom,  Jr.. 
Neu)  Senate  Office  Building, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Lew:  I  was  disappointed  to  learn 
from  your  letter  of  July  2nd  that  you  will  be 
leaving  the  Hill  at  the  end  of  this  Session 
of  Congress.  You  have  always  been  cooperri- 
tlve  and  helpful,  and  I  will  miss  you. 

When   you   have   gotten   located   In  Mont- 
gomery, please  let  me  know  where  you  will 
be  as  I  would  like  to  keep  In  touch. 
With  all  good  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Wayne  G.  Wickman, 
Administrative  Assistant   to   the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency. 

The   Administrator  or    National 
Banks. 

Washington.  D.C,  July  8, 196S. 
Hon.  Lewis  G.  Odom. 

Staff  Director  and  General  Counsel,  Commit- 
tee   on     Banking    and    Currency,     US 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C 
Dear  Lew:  I  have  your  letter  advising  me 
of  your  plan  to  return  to  Alabama  to  resume 
your  law  practice.  I  regret  very  much  to  see 
you  leave  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.    With    your    splendid    qualifica- 
tions I  am  sure  that  you  will  do  well  back 
In  the  field  of  law,  and  I  wish  you  the  best 
of  luck. 

With  warm  personal  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  E.  Cox. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency. 

Export-Import      Bank      of      the 
United  States. 

Washington.  D.C,  July  5. 1968. 
Lewis  O    Odom.  Jr  .  Esq., 
Committee  on  Bankirg  and  Currency. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Lew:  I  certainly  hope  that  the  prob- 
lems and  frustrations  of  coping  with  Exim- 
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bank  legislation  Is  not  the  cause  of  your  de- 
cision to  return  to  Alabama  to  practice  law. 
Whatever  the  reason,  I  hope  it  won't  be  too 
long  before  we  will  be  seeing  you  back  In 
Washington  In  one  capacity  or  another. 

It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  work  with  you 
during  the  uncertain  course  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. You  were  a  tremendous  help  on  our 
bills,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  outcome  of 
both  S.  1155  and  H.R.  16162  would  have  been 
far  less  satisfactory  had  you  failed  to  devote 
the  time,  energy,  and  talent  which  you  did 
to  the  resolution  of  the  many  problems  which 
they  presented. 

Everyone  on  my  staff  joins  me  In  sending 
very  warm  regards  and  every  wish  for  suc- 
cess In  the  future. 

Sincerely  yours, 

B.  Jenkins  Miodleton, 
Vice  President.   Program   Planning  and 
Information. 

OrriCE  OF  THE  Secretary  of  the 
TIieasurt, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  3,  1968. 
Mr.  Lewis  G.  Odom,  Jr., 
Staff  Director. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Lew:  Thank  you  so  much  for  your 
letter  of  July  2.  I,  too,  have  enjoyed  working 
with  you  these  last  few  years  and  I  know 
you  will  be  missed  on  the  Hill. 

I  wish  you  every  success  In  your  law  prac- 
tice In  Montgomery  and  If  I  can  ever  be  of 
any  assistance,  please  feel  free  to  call  on  me. 
Very  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  L.  Spilman,  Jr., 
Deputy  to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  July  3,  1968. 
Mr.  Lewis  G.  Odom,  Jr., 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,   U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear   Lewis:    I    wish    you   all   the  best  In 
your  law  practice.  I  may  do  the  same,  here 
m  Washington;   let's  keep  In  touch  and  be 
mutually  useful.  It  has  been  a  genuine  pleas- 
ure   to    work    with    you    during    these    past 
years. 
With  high  regard. 
Truly, 

Harrt  C.  McPherson.  Jr. 

The  Under  Secretary 

OF  THE  Treasury, 
Washington.  D.C,  July  5,  1968. 
Mr.  Lewis  G.  Odom,  Jr., 
Committee  on  Banking  and   Currency,   U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Lew:  I  appreciate  your  note  of  July  2, 
concerning    your   decision    to   return    to   the 
practice  of  law. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  working  with 
you  on  so  many  matters  of  mutual  concern 
to  the  Committee  and  the  Treasury. 

With  warmest  good  wishes  for  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  W.  Bare. 

Small  Business  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  23, 1968. 
Mr.  Lewis  G.  Odom,  Jr., 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
U.S.  Senate,  I 

Washington.  D.C.        ' 

Dear  Lew:  I  know  we  will  continue  to 
have  contact  In  the  future  but  I  want  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  for  all  of  the 
help  you  have  already  given  me.  I  am  very 
grateful. 

My  period  as  SBA  Administrator  has  been 
the  most  enjoyable  and  rewarding  of  my 
career.  One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  this 
is  the  fact  that  the  SBA  people  are  so  out- 
standing. This  Is  likewise  true  of  Congres- 
sional staff  personnel  and  Is  most  true  of 
Lew  Odom.  Your  experience,  talent  and  per- 
ception are  matched  by  your  warm  and 
friendly  approach. 


Your  future  is  destined  to  be  bright  and 
successful.  If  In  any  way  or  at  any  time  I 
can  be  of  help  to  you.  I  would  appreciate 
the  opportunity. 
Sincerely, 

ROBEKT  C.  Moor. 

U.S.  General  Accounting  Office, 

Washington.  D.C,  August  7.  1968. 
Mr.  Lewis  G.  Odom.  Jr.. 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Lew:  I  enjoyed  your  retirement  part- 
ies very  much.  As  I  told  you  over  the  phone 
and  at  the  parties,  your  leaving  makes  me 
feel  that  I  am  losing  one  of  my  best  friends 
on  the  Hill  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  go. 

You  can  certainly  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  you  have  served  your  State 
and  our  country  with  dedication  and  dis- 
tinction. Equally  important  to  us.  you  have 
always  been  most  cooperative  with  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  This  and  your  appar- 
ent understanding  of  our  position  when  we 
had  to  rule  against  your  Interests  have  been 
greatly  appreciated. 

When  you  return  to  Washington  as  a  Con- 
gressman from  Alabama  I  may  be  retired  too 
but  if  I  am  anywhere  In  this  area  at  that 
time  I  will  be  among  the  first  to  welcome 
you  back.  In  the  meantime,  If  you  have 
occasion  to  visit  Washington  please  come 
to  see  me. 

The  best  of  luck  to  you  In  your  new  law 
practice. 

Cordially, 

J.  E.  Welch, 
Deputy  General  Counsel. 

Department  of  Housing  and 

Urban  Development. 
Washington,  D.C,  July  11.  1968. 
Mr.  Lewis  G.  Odom,  Jr., 
Staff  Director. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
U.S.  Senate,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Lewis:  I  was  sorry  to  learn  that  you 
are  leaving  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  of  the  U.S.  Senate  at  the  end  of 
this  Session.  All  of  us  in  the  Department 
have  enjoyed  working  with  you  and  your 
staff. 

If  there  is  any  way  In  which  we  can  ever 
be  of  service  to  you  after  you  return  to 
Alabama,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon 
us. 

I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  together 
for  lunch  or  dinner  before  you  return. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  C.  McGrath,  Jr., 

General  Counsel. 


you  confirm  that  you  are  retVirnlng  to  Ala- 
bama. 

Certainly  you  have  made  life  easier  for  me 
with  your  understanding  attitude  and  the 
fine  relationship  we  have  enjoyed.  Upon  your 
return  to  Alabama  I  hope  that  everything 
works  out  precisely  the  way  you  want  it  to. 
Sincerely  yours, 

P.  N.  Brownstein. 
Assistant  Secretary-Commissioner. 


Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 

Washington.  D.C,  July  18, 1968. 
Lewis  G.  Odom.  Jr  .  Esq., 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Lew:  I  am  sorry  to  hear  about  your 
plans  to  leave  the  Government  at  the  end  of 
this  session  of  Congress  because  I  too  have 
enjoyed  working  with  you. 

I  wish  you  every  success  in  your  plan  to 
resume  your  law  practice  in  Montgomery, 
Alabama.  I  know  that  you  will  do  well  In 
such  practice  and  I  hope  that  you  will  be  as 
happy  In  that  capacity  as  you  have  been  In 
working  for  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  Please  let  me  know  If  I  can 
be  of  any  help  to  you  In  connection  with  any 
problems  concerning  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations that  you  may  encounter  In  your 
practice. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Max  Wilfand. 


Department  of  Housing  and 

Urban  Development, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  5,  1968. 
Mr.  Lewis  G.  Odom,  Jr., 

Staff  Director,  Committee  on  Banking  and 

Currency,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Lew:  I  had  heard  what  I  hoped  was 

an  unfounded  rumor  but  was  sorry  to  have 


National  League  op  • 

Insured  Savings  Associations, 

Washington,  DC,  July  9,  1968. 
Mr.  Lewis  G.  Ooom. 

Staff  Director.  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Lew:  Thank  you  for  your  July  3  let- 
ter letting  me  know  of  your  plans  to  enter 
the  practice  of  law  in  Montgomery  and  of 
your  kind  offer  to  be  helpful.  I  wish  you  the 
best  of  success  In  your  new  venture.  With 
your  substantial  experience  with  Congres- 
sional operations  in  particular  and  Federal 
government  operations  in  general,  I  assume 
your  practice  will  make  good  use  of  that 
wide  experience  When  and  If  It  brings  you 
to  Washington  again,  I  hope  we  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  visit. 
Sincerely, 

William  P.  McKenna, 

General  Counsel. 

July  8.  1968. 
Mr.  Lewis  G.  Odom,  Jr. 
Staff  Director  and  General  Counsel. 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Lew:  I  appreciate  your  thoughtful- 
ness  in  telling  me  about  your  plans  to  resume 
the  practice  of  law  in  Alabama  at  the  end 
of  this  session  of  Congress.  I  was  somewhat 
surprised,  but  pleased,  because  I  have  every 
confidence  that  you  will  be  highly  successful 
In  your  practice  and  I  can  assure  you  that  If 
you  continue  to  slay  here  from  one  session 
to  another  the  years  will  eventually  find  you 
retiring  as  a  Federal  employee  rather  than 
the   successful    practitioner   you   should    be. 

I  appreciate  your  offer  of  assistance  and 
want  to  assure  you  that  for  my  remaining 
months  of  Federal  service  It  will  be  my  pleas- 
ure to  be  of  service  to  you.  If  you  find  that 
I  can  be  helpful. 

Cordially  yours, 

Lawson  B.  Knott,  Jr. 

The  American  Bankers  Association, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  Juh/  8,  1968. 
Mr.  Lewis  G.  Odom.  Jr. 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Lew:  I  read  your  letter  of  July  2 — 
making  your  proposed  departure  from  Wash- 
ington official — with  mixed  feelings   Indeed. 

Your  performance  as  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has 
been  outstanding — this  Is  not  my  view  alone, 
out  Is  shared  by  my  associates  in  the  Wash- 
ington office.  And,  after  all,  we  ought  to  be 
in  a  position  to  know. 

I  know  that  Senator  Sparkman  will  miss 
you  very  much  and  so  will  your  friends  in 
the  banking  community. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  know  that  you  have 
excellent  prospects  In  resuming  your  law 
practice  in  Montgomery  and  there  Is  no  doubt 
In  my  mind  but  that  you  will  build  an  out- 
standing career. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  I  have  never  been  to 
Montgomery  and  now  I  have  a  double  reason 
for  visiting  there.  Not  only  can  I  keep  In 
touch  with  you  but  It  will  give  me  good  op- 
portunity to  visit  with  my  very  good  friends. 
Howard  and  Win  Morris. 

With  warmest  personal  regards,  and  best 
wishes  always. 
Sincerely, 

Chablt. 
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NATlOIf  AL>  RrrjLU.    MXBCHAMTS 

AaaociATtoH. 
Wufitnfton,  DC.  July  3.  1968. 
Mr.  Lrwia  O.  Odom.  Jr.. 
Committee  on  Banking/  and  CuTTency. 
Sew  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 
Dbak  Lew:  Washington  won't  be  the  same. 
Sorry    to   he*r   you   are  leaving   vu.   but  I 
hope   that  your  reentering  the   practice  of 
law  win  be  Immediately  succeaeful.  Tou  cer- 
tainly have  a  lot  to  offer  cllenta.  for  only  a 
handful  of  attorneys  throughout  the  country 
really  know  what  makes  Washington  tick  or 
where  to  start  to  look  (or  the  "ticker." 

When  you  get  set,  send  me  your  address 
and  I'll  do  the  rest. 
My  best  to  you. 
Sincerely. 

John  C.  Hazxn. 
Vice  President,  Oovemment. 

Fkokeai.  Txaoc  Commission. 

Waatiington,  July  5.  19€8. 
Mr  L«wxs  O.  Odom.  Jr.. 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
U.S.   Senate. 
Washington,   D.C. 

DsAX  Lewis :  This  town  won't  be  the  same 
without  you.  After  all  these  year*.  I  Just 
can't  beUeve  you  are  going  back  to  Ala- 
bama. 

It  has  always  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
you  and  I  expect  you  to  be  a  success  because 
you've  got  It. 
With   kindest  regards,   I  am 
Sincerely, 

PA17I.  Rand  Dixon. 

Chairman. 

Nattonai.   Association   of  Supkk- 
visoKS  OF  State  Banks, 

Washington,  DC,  July  8.  1968. 
Mr.  Lewis  O.  Odom.  Jr., 

Committee  on  Banking  and   Currency,  U.S. 
Senate,    New    Senate    Office    Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dea«   Lewis:    I   have   received   your  letter 
dated  July  2  In  which  you  expressed  your  In- 
tention to  return  to  Alabama  to  resume  the 
practice   of   law   at   the   completion  of   this 
Session  of  Congress 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  Join  your  many 
friends  in  wishing  you  every  success  In  your 
future  undertakings.  Your  Invaluable  experi- 
ence on  the  Hill  and  the  talents  you  brought 
to  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee will  be  missed  by  your  associates 
there  as  well  as  by  those  of  us  who  found  In 
you  a  most  cooperative  and  considerate  pub- 
lic servant. 

You  carry  with  you  our  every  good  wish 
and  I  sincerely  appreciate  your  kind  offer  to 
be  of  help  to  us  In  the  future.  If  we  here 
at  NAS8B  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  In 
your  new  career,  please  let  us  know. 
Cordially, 

HOIXIS  W     BXT«T, 

Executive  Vice  President. 


Thk    Genxkal    Covnsxl    of    the 
Treasuxt. 

Washington.  D.C,  July  3.  1968. 
Mr.  Lewis  G.  Odom,  Jr., 

Staff  Director  and  General  Counsel,  Banking 
and   Currency   Committee,   U.S.   Senate. 
Washinffton,  D.C. 
Deax  Lew:   It  U  with  great  regret  that  I 
learn  from  your  letter  that  you  are  planning 
to  leave  town  to  resume  your  law  practice 
in  Alabama.  It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to 
work  with  you.  I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I 
have  appreciated  your  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance. 

I  wish  you  all  the  success  in  your  new 
venture.  The  next  time  I  visit  Montgomery 
I  know  I  will  have  a  friend  there. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Fkko  B.  Smith. 


DxPABTMaNT  OF  HOUSING 

AND  UasAjf  Dxvklopmxnt. 
Washington,  D.C,  July  3,  1968. 
Mr.  Lawn  O.  Doom,  Jr., 

Staff   Director.  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C 
DxAB   Lewis:    Washington's   loss   is   Mont- 
gomery's gain    The  pleasant  relationship  of 
working  with  people  like  you  Is  one  thing  that 
makes    a    career    in    the    Federal    Executive 
Branch  attractive.  Thank  you  for  your  effec- 
tive support  in   the   past.   I  hope  your   law 
practice  may  bring  you  back  to  Washington 
now  and  then.  Good  luck.  I'll  miss  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Phujp  J.  Malonkt, 
Depixty  Assistant  Secretary. 

PxoBtAi.  Homk  Loan  Bank  Boaxo, 

Washington,  DC,  July  3.  1968. 
Mr.  Lewis  O.  Odom,  Jr.. 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC 

Oka>  Lew:  Thank  you  (or  the  kind  note  ad- 
vising "(  your  plans  to  resume  private  prac- 
tice.-! wish  you  the  best  o(  luck. 

I  am  sure  we  will  see  each  other  be(ore 
Congress  adjourns.  In  any  event,  working 
with  you  has  been  a  pleasure  and  I  hope  you 
will  call  on  me  In  the  future  If  I  can  be  of 
any  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  Jat  Moscov, 

General  Counsel. 

The  WHrrx  House, 

Washington,  DC,  July  5,  1968. 
Mr    Lewis  O.  Odom.  Jr.. 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Lewis  :  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are 
leaving  Washington  but  delighted  that  your 
new  home  will  be  in  Montgomery.  I  hope  our 
paths  continue  to  pass  regularly.  It  has  been 
a  great  pleasure  to  work  with  you  over  the 
years. 

Best  regards. 

DouglaSo  Cater. 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Peo- 
KRAi.  Reserve  Ststem. 

Washington,  D.C,  July  5, 1968. 
Mr.  Lewis  O.  Odom.  Jr., 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Lewis:  Your  letter  of  July  2  bring- 
ing the  news  of  your  Impending  return  to 
Alabama  has  left  me  with  mixed  feelings. 
First  of  all.  we  will  obviously  miss  your  per- 
ceptive counsel  In  the  range  o(  common 
concerns  which  moved  be(ore  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  know  that  your  talents  and  persf^ec- 
tlve  will  enable  you  to  make  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  progress  of  public  affairs 
In  Alabama. 

In  the  meantime,  as  you  leave  Washing- 
ton, let  me  say  that  I  consider  myself  for- 
tunate to  have  bad  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  you.  I  have  already  put  your  name  in 
my  file  under  "Montgomery,  Alabama,"  and 
I  assure  you  that  I  will  not  hesitate  to  pick 
up  the  telephone  to  call  you  for  assistance 
as  the  need  arises. 

Please  accept  my  personal  best  wishes  as 
you  resume  your  law  practice. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Andt. 

Small  Business  Administration, 

Washington.  D.C,  July  3. 1968. 
Mr.  Lewis  G   Odom,  Jr  , 

Staff  Director  and  General  Counsel,  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Lew:   I  have  Just  received  your  letter 
telling  me  of  the  news  that  you  plan  to  re- 


turn to  Alabama  at  the  end  of  this  session,  i 
must  tell  you  that  it  strikes  me  two  ways- 
first,  I  feel  that  the  Senate  Is  losing  one  of 
the  moet  dedicated  and  able  top  level  staff 
people  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know 
in  the  six  years  I  have  been  here.  Second,  I 
hope  you  don't  feel  It  too  presumptuous  of 
me  to  express  the  strong  hope  that  you  may 
be  returning  to  this  City  In  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future  as  a  voting  menaber  on  the  Hill. 
I  have  valued  your  friendship  and  your 
counsel  and  If  there  is  some  way  I  may  be 
helpful  to  you  in  either  a  private  or  public 
endeavor,  it  would  be  my  pleasure  to  do  so. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Norman  Abelson. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Administrator. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  Its  business  today,  it  stand  In 
adjournment  lontil  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


October  8,  1968 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION— AGREEMENT 
ON  THE  RESCUE  AND  RETURN  OP 
ASTRONAUTS.  EXECUTIVE  J,  90TH 
CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  Executive  J,  90th  Con- 
gress, second  session,  the  agreement  on 
the  rescue  and  return  of  astronauts. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate,  sis  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
proceeded  to  consider  the  agreement. 

Mr.  ANDEaiSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  Agreement  on  the  Rescue  of  As- 
tronauts, the  Return  of  Astronauts,  and 
the  Return  of  Objects  Launched  Into 
Outer  Space,  and  note  that  the  agree- 
ment has  been  favorably  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  follow  the  develop- 
ment of  international  space  activities  and 
their  contributions  to  International  co- 
operation among  nations  engaged  in  the 
exploration  and  use  of  outer  space  for 
peacefiU  purposes.  This  is  an  area  in 
which  our  Government  has  excelled  In 
Its  policy  and  program  with  regard  to 
cooperation  with  nations  and  groups  of 
nations.  We  adopted  a  foresighted  basic 
policy  in  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958  in  permitting  NASA 
to  develop  an  international  space  pro- 
gram, and  in  declaring  that — 

Activities  In  space  should  be  devoted  to 
peaceful  purposes  (or  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind. 

Our  global  network  of  trsMsking  stations 
Is  proof  of  our  ability  to  Implement  our 
policy  in  practical  ways.  Our  cooperative 
arrangements  with  nations  throughout 
the  world  offer  more  proof  of  the  strength 
of  the  foundation  upon  which  we  are 
building. 

One  part  of  our  international  space 
program  is  carried  on  through  U.S.  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations  Commit- 
tee on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space. 
On  many  occasions  since  the  beginning 
of  the  space  age,  the  United  States  has 
taken  the  Initiative  in  developing  resolu- 


tions to  strengthen  friendly  relations 
among  nations  in  the  conduct  of  their 
space  activities  and  toward  this  end  our 
U.N.  representatives  have  worked  with 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations 
committee,  with  the  Legal  Subcommittee, 
and  with  the  Scientific  and  Technical 
Subcommittee,  to  insure  that  outer  space 
is  free  from  some  of  the  problems  which 
plague  us  here  on  earth. 

The  United  States  played  a  primary 
role  in  the  United  Nations  in  negotiat- 
ing the  Treaty  on  Principles  Governing 
the  Activities  of  States  in  the  Explora- 
tion and  Use  of  Outer  Space,  Including 
the  Moon  and  Other  Celestial  Bodies.  The 
Senate  gave  Its  advice  and  consent  to 
this  treaty  which  was  formally  ratified  on 
October  10,  1967,  when  it  went  into  force. 
It  was  understood  at  that  time  that  two 
more  treaties  would  be  negotiated  to 
carry  out  the  general  principles  set  forth 
in  the  treaty — one  on  liability  for  dam- 
ages from  space  accidents,  and  the  other 
on  assistance  to  astronauts  and  their 
safe  return  as  well  as  the  return  of  space 
objects. 

The  present  agreement,  to  which  the 
President  has  asked  that  we  give  our 
advice  and  consent,  represents  a  detailed 
implementation  of  articles  V  and  VIII  of 
the  Treaty  on  Outer  Space.  Article  V 
provides  that  astronauts  shall  be  "en- 
voys of  mankind  In  outer  space"  and  that 
they  shall  be  given  all  possible  assistance 
in  the  event  of  distress  or  emergency. 
They  are  to  be  safely  and  promptly  re- 
turned to  the  nation  which  launched 
them  Into  outer  space.  Article  Vm  of 
the  treaty  already  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate provides  that  the  laimching  state 
shall  have  ownership  of  space  objects 
and  requires  the  return  of  those  which 
come  back  to  earth. 

The  agreement  which  we  have  before 
us  today  is  in  harmony  with  the  Treaty 
on  Outer  Space,  but  it  goes  beyond  the 
general  principles  and  sets  forth  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  nations  which 
are  parties  to  the  agreement  so  that  they 
will  know  in  advance  exactly  what  is  re- 
quired If  astronauts  or  space  objects  fall 
into  their  territory  or  in  places  from 
which  they  may  be  recovered  and  re- 
turned to  the  nation  of  their  origin. 

The  agreement  anticipates  many  con- 
tingencies, and  all  are  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
our  astronauts,  and  guaranteeing  that  if 
it  is  at  all  possible,  U.S.  space  objects  and 
their  component  parts  will  be  returned 
to  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  has  had 
several  staff  reports  prepared  on  these 
treaties,  in  line  with  our  jurisdiction  to 
survey  and  review  and  to  prepare  reports 
on  the  space  activities  of  all  agencies  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  We  find  no  way  in 
which  this  agreement  would  be  against 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States, 
and  on  the  contrary  find  many  ways  in 
which  the  provisions  will  be  helpful  to 
our  Nation  as  well  as  to  others  In  the 
future.  I  understand  that  the  agreement 
Is  favored  by  the  Department  of  State, 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, including  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
The  agreement  represents  another  step 
forward  in  widening  the  area  of  interna- 


tional cooperation  among  nations,  and 
I  urge  its  support  by  the  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
order  of  yesterday,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion to  the  agreement  on  the  rescue  and 
return  of  astronauts,  Executive  J,  90th 
Congress,  second  session. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion of  Executive  J,  90th  Congress,  second 
session? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce tljat  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  GrueningI,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeI,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  IMr.  Long],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  TMr.  Talmadge]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  IMr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Aikansas  [Mr.  Pulbright], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris], the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
IMr.  Hollings],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts IMr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCAR'rHY],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monronby],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
fiom  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff], 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Marj'land 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mi-.  MonroneyI.  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coff], the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers].  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  IMr.  Talmadge],  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annovmce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  IMr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  is  absent  on  ofBclal  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 


from  Kentucky  IMr.  Cooper],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Javits],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  66, 
naysO.  as  follows: 


|No  3a2Ex.l 

YEAS— 66 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Aliott 

Hatfield 

Murphy 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Pastore 

Boggs 

Hickenlooper 

Pearson 

Brooke 

HUl 

Pell 

Burdick 

Holland 

Percy 

Byrd,  Va. 

HruEka 

Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Jordan.  NO. 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

RusseU 

Case 

Kuchfl 

Scott 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Dirksen 

Long,  La. 

Spong 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

StennlB 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Ervin 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

McGee 

Tydlngs 

Pong 

Mclntvre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Goodell 

Metcalf 

WUilams,  Del. 

Grlfhn 

Mondale 

Yar  borough 

Harisen 

Morton 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hart 

MO.SS 

Young,  Ohio 

« 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 34 

Baker 

Fulbright 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Gore 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Gruening 

Morse 

Bennett 

Harris 

Muskie 

Bible 

Hollings 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Ribicoff 

Church 

Javits 

Smathers 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Smith 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Dominick 

McGovern 

Ellender 

Miller 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thlrds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the 
resolution  of  i-atification  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
Senate's  consent  to  the  resolution  of 
ratification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  return  to  the  consideration 
of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions be  permitted  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  October  8.  1968. 
the  President  pro  tempore  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 
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HR.  1411.  An  act  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  use  of  the  malls 
to  obtain  money  or  property  under  false 
representations,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  13844.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
leave  of  absence  for  Federal  employees  In 
connection  with  the  funerals  of  their  Im- 
mediate relatives  who  died  as  a  result  of 
wounds,  disease,  or  Injury  Incurred  while 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  In 
a  combat  aone;  and  to  provide  additional 
leave  for  Federal  employees  called  to  duty 
as  members  of  the  National  Guard  or  Armed 
Forces  Reserves; 

HR  17787  An  act  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  Padre  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H  R  19136  An  act  to  amend  title  3,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
overtime  and  standby  pay  to  certain  per- 
sonnel employed  In  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
October  4.  1968.  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  3030.  An  act  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  November  3.  19fl6.  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  experimental  plants  authorized  for  the 
development  of  fish  protein  concentrate,  and 
for  other  purposes:  and 

S  3866.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1964. 


REPORT  ON  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  Twelfth 
Annual  Report  on  the  Trade  Agreements 
Program,  as  required  by  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962.  The  report  covers 
the  year  1967. 

The  remarkable  postwar  growth  of  in- 
ternational trade  continued  uninter- 
rupted in  1967.  but  at  a  slower  pace. 
World  trade  grew  by  almost  5%.  to  a 
new  record  of  $191  billion. 

US.  trade  grew  by  a  little  more  than 
5"c.  Our  trade  surplus  for  the  year 
reached  $4.1  billion.  ax\  improvement 
over  the  preceding  year.  The  trade  sur- 
plus fell  off  sharply,  however,  in  the 
fourth  Quarter  of  1967  and  through  the 
first  half  of  1968.  We  acted  to  reverse 
this  trend  through  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968  and  by 
new  export  promotion  measures. 

The  year  was  highlighted  by  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  Kennedy 
Round — a  milestoni  in  the  history  of  the 
bipartisan  U.S.  policy  of  trade  expansion. 
Tariffs  have  already  begun  to  come  down. 
The  U.S.  made  the  first  of  five  annual 
tariff  reductions  on  January  1,  1968.  The 
E^oropean  Economic  Community,  the 
UK,  Japan  and  some  other  major  trad- 
ing countries  put  into  effect  two-fifths 
of  their  scheduled  tariff  reductions  on 


July  1,  1968.  These  tariff  cuts  will  pro- 
mote trade,  higher  employment,  and 
higher  income  among  all  countries. 

Americas  economic  well-being  and  the 
strength  of  the  dollar  are  linked  to  our 
sharing  fully  in  the  future  growth  of 
world  trade.  I  therefore  directed  the 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations to  conduct  a  long-range  study 
of  trade  policy.  This  study  will  benefit 
from  the  views  and  recommendations  of 
members  of  the  Congress,  the  interested 
agencies  of  the  government,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  private  citizens  serv- 
ing on  the  Public  Advisory  Committee 
on  Trade  Policy.  We  must  continue  to 
seek  ways  in  which  foreign  trade  can 
help  to  keep  our  economy  competitive 
and  healthy  and  give  to  all  our  people 
the  advantages  of  greater  efQclency  in 
production. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  October  8.  1968. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations  and  withdrawing 
the  nomination  of  Bernard  Norwood,  of 
New  Jersey,  to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  which  nominating 
messages  were  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedliigs.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bill  and  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  2671.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  noxious  plants  on  land  under  the  control 
or  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  191.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  erection  of  a  statue  of  Benito  Pablo 
Juarez  on  public  groiuids  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  severally  with  an  amend- 
ment. In  which  It  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate : 

S.  1763.  An  act  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  Guam; 

S.  3174.  An  act  to  establish  a  National 
Memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson;    and 

S.  3207.  An  act  to  amend  seatlon  2  of  the 
act  of  June  30.  1964,  as  amended,  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
the  Tnist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
of  the  Senate,  each  with  amendments.  In 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  3206.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  relating 
to  the  construction  of  waste  treatment 
works,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3736.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  sell  to  the  village  of  Cen- 
tral, State  of  New  Mexico,  certain  lands  ad- 
ministered by  him  formerly  part  of  the  Port 
Bayard  Military  ReservaUon,  N.  Mex. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  18707 1 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Mahon.  Mr.  SiKES,  Mr.  Whitten.  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Alabama,  Mr.  FYood,  Mr. 
Slack.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Lipscomb.  Mr. 
Laird.  Mr.  Minshall.  Mr.  Rhodes  of 
Arizona,  and  Mr.  Jonas  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
19908)  making  appropriations  for  for- 
eign assistance  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  and 
for  other  purposes:  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Passman.  Mr.  Rooney  of 
New  York,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Cohelan.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
McFall.  Mr.  Mahon.  Mr.  Shriver,  Mr. 
CoNTE.  Mrs.  Reid  of  Dllnols,  Mr.  Riecle. 
and  Mr.  Bow  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  confer- 
ence. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H.R.  7196.  An  act  to  revise  the  pay  struc- 
ture of  the  police  force  of  the  National  Zoo- 
logical Park,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  10726.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  4.  1950  (64  SUt.  411).  entitled  "An 
act  relating  to  the  policing  of  the  buildings 
and  grounds  of  the  Library  of  Congress"  to 
provide  salary  Increases  for  members  of  the 
police  force  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  16990.  An  act  to  amend  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962.  as  amended: 

H.R.  16558.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  the  efflclent  and 
effective  use  of  the  revolving  fund  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  In  connection  with 
functions  and  services  of  the  Commission,  to 
facilitate  Improvements  In  program  admin- 
istration and  financial  management,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  19753.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  acquire  and  convey  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  cer- 
tain lands  In  E:ssex  County.  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  In  exchange  for  certain 
other  lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED  OR 
PLACED   ON   CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated: 

H.R.  7195.  An  act  to  revise  the  pay  struc- 
ture of  the  police  force  of  the  National  Zoo- 
logical Park,  and  for  other  pxirposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

H.R.  10725.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
Augxist  4.  1950  (64  Stat.  411).  entitled  "An 
act  relating  to  the  policing  of  the  buildings 
and  grounds  of  the  Library  of  Congress"  to 
provide  salary  Increases  for  members  of  the 
police  force  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
for  other  purposes;   placed  on  the  calendar. 

H  R.  15990.  An  act  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare. 


H  R.  16568.  An  act  to  amend  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  the  efficient  and 
effective  use  of  the  revolving  fund  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  In  connection  with  func- 
tions and  services  of  the  Commission,  to 
facilitate  Improvements  In  program  admin- 
istration and  financial  management,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R.  19753.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  acquire  and  convey  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  certain 
lands  in  Essex  County.  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  In  exchange  for  certain  other 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Report  or  National  Society  or  the  Daugh- 
ters OF  the  American  Revolution 
A  letter  from,  the  Secretary,  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Washington,  D.C..  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
March  1.  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


bill  iS.  4158)  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  conditions 
imder  which  physicians  and  dentists  who 
extend  their  service  on  active  duty  in  a 
uniformed  service  may  be  paid  continua- 
tion pay.  and  submitted  a  repwrt  thereon, 
which  bill  was  placed  on  the  calendar 
and  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  or  Department  or  Detense  Support 
or   the   President's   Youth   Opportunitt 
Programs 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  support  provided  by  the  Department  to 
the  1968  President's  youth  opportunity  pro- 
gram (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 
Report  or  Procurement  Receipts  for  Medi- 
cal Stockpile  or  Civil  Defense  Emergency 
Supplies  and  Equipment 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law.  actual  procurement  receipts  for  medi- 
cal stockpile  of  clvU  defense  emergency  sup- 
plies and  equipment  purposes  for  the  quarter 
ended  June  30.  1968;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  or  Public  Service  Commission  or 
THE  District  of  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary, 
Public  Service  Commission  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  55th  Annual  Report  of  the  Commission 
for  the  calendar  year  1967  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) :  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Coltimbla. 

Proposed    Witness    Pees    and    Travel 
Allowances 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner, Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council  to  fix  the  amount  of  fees 
and  travel  allowances  to  be  paid  witnesses 
m  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

REPORT  OF  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  an  audit  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  for  the  year 
ended  June  30.  1967.  limited  by  agency  re- 
.strlctlon  on  access  to  bank  examination  rec- 
ords, dated  October  8,  1968  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

.M>MissiON  Into  the  United  States  or 
Certain    Defector   Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
Into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Temporary   Admission   Into   the   United 

States   or   CJertain   Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
rules,  the  presentation  of  petitions  and 
memorials  is  the  next  order  of  business. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER : 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Independent 
Bankers  of  MlnnesoU,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  relat- 
ing to  matters  concerned  with  banking  In- 
terests; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
Gerald  P.  Loursen,  VInlta,  Okla.,  praying  for 
a  close  examination  of  the  misuse  and  pil- 
ferage of  supplies  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  the  county  of  Kings.  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, remonstrating  against  recent  actions 
relating  to  the  grape  industry  In  that  State; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Cxirrency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3531.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  city  of 
Memphis  (Rept.   No.  1615). 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  15114.  An  act  to  extend  to  savings 
notes  the  provisions  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  relating  to  the  redemption  of  sav- 
ings bonds  and  the  payment  of  losses  In- 
curred in  connection  with  such  redemption 
(Rept.  No.  1620); 

HR.  18253.  An  act  relating  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  1966  change  in  the  definition  of 
earned  income  for  purposes  of  pension  plans 
of  self-employed  individuals  (Rept.  No.  1617) ; 
and 

H.R.  18373.  An  act  for  Implementing  Con- 
ventions for  Free  Admission  of  Professional 
Equipment  and  Containers,  and  for  ATA. 
ECS,  and  "HR  Carnets  (Rept.  No.  1618). 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  15798.  An  act  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional temporary  period  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  classifications  of 
yarn  of  silk  (Rept.  No.  1619). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "GOVERNMENT 
REPORTS  AND  STATISTICS"— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT. 
NO.  1616) 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  I  submit  a  re- 
port entitled  "Government  Reports  and 
Statistics,"  and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service : 

Forty-two  postmaster  nominations. 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance : 

Samuel  B.  Sterrett.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Judge  on  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States. 


CLARIFICATION  OF  CONDITIONS  RE- 
LATING TO  CONTINUATION  PAY 
FOR  CERTAIN  PHYSICIANS  AND 
DENTISTS — REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE (S.  REPT.  NO.  1614) 

Mr.  RUSSELL,   from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  reported  an  original 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE : 
S.  4152.  A   bin    for   the   relief   of   Francis 
Charles  Miller  (Fraz  Canto) ;  and 

S.  4153.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  KlrUkl 
Tersenldou:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON : 
S.  4154.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  disclaims  any  Interest  In  a  certain 
tract  of  land;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  4165.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alcldes 
Cuello,    his    wife,    Elisabeth    Vander    Lwan 
Cueno,  and  their  children.  Alcldes  Cuello.  Jr.. 
Cynthia   Cuello,   and   Robert  Cueno;    to  the 
(^onunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S.  4156.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Farzln 
Davachl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  4157.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wu  Shih- 
Cung;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RUSSELL: 
S.  4158.  A  bin   to   amend   title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  conditions  under 
which   physicians  and  dentists   who  extend 
their  service  on  active  duty  in  a  uniformed 
service  may  be  paid  continuation  pay;  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  bill  when  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Russell,  which  appears  under 
the  heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  4159.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  equality  of 
treatment  for  married  female  members  of  the 
uniformed  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TTDINGS: 
S  4160.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Barry  J. 
Ourland;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  LAU8CHE: 
8.4161    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr    Ramon 
T.  Oulao;   and 

3.4182  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Branlslav 
Nikola  Makslmovlc:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary         

By  Mr.  TTDIN08: 

8.4183  A  bin  to  Improve  Federal  law- 
enforcement  programs,  to  assist  State  and 
local  units  of  pjvernment  In  Improving  their 
law-enforcement  programs,  to  provide  for 
study  and  research  In  the  areas  of  crime  and 
crime  prevention,  to  aid  In  the  development 
of  experimental  rehabilitation  programs;  and 
for  other  piupoees;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


S.  4157— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
FOR  THE  RELIEF  OP  WU  SHIH- 
CUNO 

Mr.  EXDDD.  Mr  President,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing a  private  Immigration  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Mr.  Wu  Shlh-Cimg. 

Mr.  Wu  Is  not  a  constituent  of  mine, 
nor  has^any  constituent  of  mine  Inter- 
ceded In  his  behalf. 

I  believe  that  he  should  be  permitted 
to  remain  In  this  country  because  the 
Information  I  have  concerning  Mr.  Wu's 
case  is  highly  unusual. 

In  view  of  these  unusual  circum- 
stances. I  will  have  more  to  say  about 
this  matter  at  a  later  date 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S  4157)  for  the  relief  of  Wu 
Shlh-Cung.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Dodd. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  4159— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  EQUAL  TREATMENT 
FOR  MARRIED  FEMALE  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  UNIFORMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower].  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  equality 
of  treatment  for  married  female  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Tower,  relating  to  the 
bill,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment wUl  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4159>  to  amend  tlUes  10 
and  37.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
equality  of  treatment  for  married  female 
members  of  the  uniformed  services,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Dirksen  (for  Mr. 
Tower  >,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Tower  is  as 
follows : 

Mr  TowxR.  Mr.  President,  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  have  been  exemplary 
leaders  In  establishing  codes  of  nondiscrimi- 
nation and  equal  employment  practices.  How- 
ever, there  are  to  be  found  existing  Inequities 
and  loopholes  relative  to  the  privileges  en- 
Joyed  by  women  serving  In  the  armed  forces. 

For  example:  when  one  maxrles  while  In 
the  service,  these  are  some  of  the  time- 
honored  privileges  aUowed  mates  and  depend- 
ents of  all  men :  free  medical  care;  free  emer- 


gency dental  care:  an  Increase  In  housing 
allowance  for  the  husband  and  wife;  trans- 
portation and  moving  costs  Incurred  with 
changes  of  assignment;  base  exchange  serv- 
ices such  as  BX.  laundry,  dry  cleaning,  and 
access  to  base  stores  at  reduced  prices;  Com- 
missary privileges  for  wholesale  prices  In 
food;  theater  and  entertainment  concessions 
on  base  However,  when  a  female  member  of 
the  armed  services  marries,  she  receives  none 
of  these  military  privileges  relating  to  her 
spouse 

This  means  no  Increase  In  housing  aUow- 
ance  to  compensate  for  higher  costs,  and  no 
free  medical  or  dental  service  under  any 
circumstances.  Only  If  the  uniformed  woman 
does  all  the  buying  or  encounters  all  the 
expenaes  herself,  can  the  couple  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privileges.  Even  when  uni- 
formed women  are  transferred  to  another 
base,  tMvel  expenses  for  spouses  would  not 
be  paid  by  the  armed  services. 

The  only  way  the  husband  of  a  woman  In 
the  service  could  receive  any  of  these  privi- 
leges would  be  If  his  wife  were  the  sole  pro- 
vider of  over  fifty  percent  of  the  male's 
living  expenses:  even  In  this  case  the  num- 
ber of  privileges  would  be  subject  to 
limitations. 

The  entitlement  to  allowances  and  privi- 
leges for  a  husband  of  a  female  officer  Is 
based  upon  the  factual  determination  of 
whether  the  husband  qualifies  as  a  "de- 
pendent" as  defined  In  Section  401.  Title  37, 
U.S.  Code.  That  section  prescribes  that  "a 
person  Is  not  a  dependent  of  a  female  mem- 
ber unless  he  Is  In  fact  dependent  on  her 
for  over  one-half  of  his  support."  The  wife 
of  an  officer,  however.  Is  entitled  to  "de- 
pendent" status  regardless  of  whether  she 
Is  dependent  upon  her  husband  for  over 
one-half  of  her  support. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  would  amend 
Title  10  of  the  U.S.  Code  to  Include  "the 
husband"  or  the  "unremarried  widower"  as 
benefactors  of  the  same  privileges  enjoyed 
by  the  "wlfes"  or  "unremarried  widows"  of 
officers  In  the  armed  services.  Surely  those 
who  serve  our  country  In  the  armed  forces 
should  be  treated  equally  and  not  discrimi- 
nated against  on  the  basis  of  sex.  The  needed 
legislation  I  Introduce  today  will  remedy 
this  situation. 


dozens  of  Indian  witnesses  and  talked 
privately  with  an  even  larger  number  of 
our  Indian  citizens.  In  that  short  period 
of  time,  his  concern  for  the  problem.s 
facing  Indian  children  and  adults  be- 
came a  national  concern,  and  the  que.';- 
tlon  of  the  quality  of  educational 
programs  for  Indian  students  became  a 
national  Issue.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
accomplishment.  He  pricked  the  con- 
science of  the  Nation  and  significantly 
raised  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  an 
entire  minority  group.  He  became  in  the 
process  a  symbol  of  compassion  and 
vision  for  all  of  the  poor  and  disen- 
franchised citizens  of  our  Nation, 

He  has  left  the  Indian  Education  Sub- 
committee with  a  unique  set  of  challenges 
and  goals.  It  Is  with  these  goals  In  mind 
that  the  subcommittee  has  prepared 
these  materials,  to  further  inform  the 
public  of  the  grave  problems  facing  In- 
dian education  today. 

I  therefore  submit  a  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  these  materials 
as  a  Senate  document  and  the  printing 
of  an  additional  2,000  copies  for  use 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  receiyed  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  under  the  rules,  the  reso- 
lution will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution   <S.  Res,  409)   was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.   409 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  a  report  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Education  entitled 
"Quality  and  Effectiveness  of  Indian  Educa- 
tion: December,  1967  to  June,  1968";  and  that 
two  thousand  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR   OF   BILL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  tMr.  ErvinI.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan!  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  S.  4056. 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Yoshiakl  Kltanl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTION 
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NOTICE  OF  NOMINATIONS 
HEIARINGS 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  409— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PRINT  THE  REPORT  EN- 
TITLED "QUALITY  AND  EFFEC- 
TIVENESS OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION: 
DECEMBER  1967  TO  JUNE  1968"  AS 
A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Edu- 
cation has  prepared  selected  documents 
and  materials  related  to  Its  initial  6 
months  of  operation  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

In  this  short  6-month  period,  despite 
many  other  pressing  concerns.  Senator 
Kennedy  visited  Indian  schools  and 
reservations  throughout  the  Western 
part  of  the  United  States,  listened  to 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  TO  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1021 

Mr.  McGEE  ifor  Mr.  Bartlett)  sub- 
mitted the  following  notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Standin? 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  It  Is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  (4)  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill.  HJl.  20300, 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  the  follow- 
ing amendment,  namely: 

At  the  end  of  the  blU,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.  —  Effective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act — 

"(1)  the  provisions  of  section  201  of  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968 
shall  cease  to  apply  to  clvlUan  employees 
of  the  Division  of  Indian  Health  (Public 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare):    and 

"(2)  In  applying  the  provisions  of  such 
section  to  the  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch,  the  employees  of  such 
Division  Shan  not  be  taken  into  account.' 

Mr.  McGEE  'for  Mr.  Bartlett)  also 
submitted  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  to  House  bill 
20300,  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
President  Johnson  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  two  nominations  which  fall  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  namely,  the 
directorship  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
a  member  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission. 

The  President  has  nominated  Mr.  John 
OLeary  to  be  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude a  biographical  sketch  of  Mr. 
O'Leary  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
John  F.  O'Leary 
Born  June  23.  1926,  Reno,  Nevada  Edu- 
cated in  public  schools  In  Nevada  and  Cali- 
fornia. Graduated  from  Central  High  School 
in  Washington,  DC  Entered  US.  Army  1945 — 
discharged  with  rating  of  Corporal  In  1946. 
Received  A  B.  degree  in  economics  from 
George  Washington  University,  Washington, 
DC  .  in  1950,  Continued  graduate  work  In 
economics  part  time  1950-53  Joined  staff  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  In  1950  In  1952,  became 
member  of  staff  of  Division  of  Minerals  and 
Fuels.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
as  Specialist  In  Minerals  and  Metals.  In  1953, 
became  staff  member  of  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary — Mineral  Resources,  serving 
as  Specialist  In  Minerals  and  Fuels  Eco- 
nomics. In  1959,  appointed  Staff  Assistant  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary' — Mineral  Resources 
In  the  capacity  of  senior  adviser  on  mineral 
and  fuel  programs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Appointed  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary — Mineral  Resources  In  June 
1962,  and  appointed  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary—Mineral Resources  in  March  1963.  In 
that  position,  assisted  In  supervision  of  pro- 
grams conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
US.  Geological  Survey,  and  five  other  offices 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  served 
as  a  principal  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  domestic  and  International  fuels 
and  minerals  matters. 

On  termination  of  employment  with  In- 
terior— to  Join  PPC — was  awarded  the  De- 
partment's distinguished  service  award. 

.Appointed  to  present  position  of  Chief. 
Bureau  of  Natural  Oas,  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. March  20,  1967.  Position  Involves  re- 
sponslblUty  for  staff  work  related  to  process- 
ing of  applications  for  certificates  of  public 
convenience  and  a  necessity  for  construction 
and  operation  of  Interstate  pipelines  and  for 
providing  staff  work  necessary  to  establish- 
ment of  rates  for  sales  for  resale  of  natural 
gas  In  Interstate  commerce,  including  sales 
by  producers  to  pipelines. 

A  more  detailed  r6sum6  of  work  experi- 
ence Is  attached. 


MABCH    20.     1967    TO    PRESENT 

Chief.  Bureau  of  Natural  Oas.  Federal 
Power  Commission;  OS-18,  $27,055-$28,000. 
Duties  Include  development  of  capability 
within  the  Bureau  of  Natural  Gas  for  anal- 
ysis of  complex  regulatory  Issues  relating  to 
public  utility  rates  and  service  of  the  pro- 
ducing and  transmission  Industries.  Position 
Involves  direction  of  activities  of  highly 
specialized  experts  In  variotis  fields  of  nat- 
ural gas  regulation.  In  addition  to  program 
development  and  supervisory  activities,  in- 
cumbent serves  as  principal  adviser  and  con- 
sultant to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
with  respect  to  natural  gas  matters,  includ- 
ing their  relationship  to  the  alternative 
energy  resources  and  to  the  national 
economy. 


JUNE   1962  TO  MARCH  1967 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Mineral  Re- 
sources, U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior;  OS- 
17.  $18,000-»25,080.  Served  as  Deputy  Assist- 
ant   Secretary — Mineral    Resources    in    dis- 
charging duties  of  the  Secretary  with  respect 
to  the  development  and  utilization  of  miner- 
als   and    fuels.    Including   Defense    Minerals 
activities,  and  assisted  in  exercise  of  Secre- 
tarial direction  and  supervision  over  the  Bu- 
reau  of  Mines.  Geological  Survey,   Office  of 
Minerals  and  Solid  Fuels,  Office  of  Oil  and 
Oas,  Oil  Import  Administration,  and  Office  of 
Coal  Research.  In  this  position,  took  substan- 
tive responsibility  for  formulation  and  Imple- 
mentation of   programs  related  to  interna- 
tional petroleum  relationships  of  the  U.S., 
Federal   oil   shale   development,   oil   Import 
controls,    Outer    Continental    Shelf    leasing 
policy,    coal    export   policy,    formulation   of 
Energy  R&D  programs  within  the  Depart- 
ment, and  related  matters, 

MAY    I960   TO    JUNE    1962 

Staff  assistant  to  Assistant  Secretary,  Min- 
eral Resources.  U.S.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior; GS-16/16,  $11,355-$13.750.  Advised  and 
assisted  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Mineral 
Resources  In  formulation  of  policies  and  su- 
pervision of  activities  under  his  direction.  Re- 
sponsible especially  for  staff  studies  and 
recommendations  regarding  petroleum  and 
fuel  programs  under  the  Department,  and  for 
programs  relating  to  domestic  minerals. 

MAY    1959  TO  MAY    1960 

Staff  analyst.  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary. 
Mineral  Resources,  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior;  GS-13,  $9890.  Served  as  staff  econ- 
omist of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Mineral  Resources  with  responsibility  for 
economic  studies  of  all  phases  of  minerals 
and  fuels  work  of  the  E>epartment. 

JUNE    1953    TO    MAY    1959 

Btislness  economist.  Office  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary. Mineral  Resources.  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior;  GS-9/12,  $5060-«8750.  Par- 
ticipation In  and  contribution  to  formulation 
of  plans  for  special  studies  and  Investiga- 
tions. Performed  independent  research  to  be 
used  In  development,  coordination  and  re- 
view of  the  mineral  resource  programs  of  the 
Department,  Work  Involved  organization, 
analysis  and  Interpretation  of  complex  and 
detaUed  data  relating  to  production,  costs, 
marketing,  distribution  and  consumption, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  of  products  of 
the  minerals  and  metals  producing  and  proc- 
essing industries. 

JUNE    1952    TO   JUNE    1953 

Research  assistant.  Office  of  Minerals  and 
Fuels,  Office  of  the  Secretary.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior:  aS-7;  $4205.  Assign- 
ments Included  the  performance  of  economic 
research  for  use  of  Staff  Specialists  In  the 
development  of  programs  of  the  Department: 
drafting  reports  summarizing  available  In- 
formation and  commenting  on  Its  signifi- 
cance; analysis  of  statistical  reports,  and  re- 
lated activities. 


JUNE    1951   TO  JUNE    1982 

Junior  management  assistant.  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior;  a&- 
6/7,  $3450-$4205.  As  an  intern  In  the  De- 
partment's third  Management  Training  Pro- 
gram, received  a  variety  of  assignments 
whereby  a  knowledge  of  the  Impact  upon  the 
civilian  economy  of  the  Department's  pro- 
grams could  be  outlined. 

JULY  1950  TO  JUWE  1951 

Commodity  Indiwtry  analyst,  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior,  aS-6, 
$3,100.  Work  Included  responsibility  for  eco- 
nomic phases  of  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
zinc  Industry,  prepared  by  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  for  the  National  Security  Resotirces 


Board.  In  addition,  familiarity  with  appli- 
cation of  a  variety  of  economic  techniques 
was  gained  through  several  months  spent  In 
Bureau's  base  metals    branch. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  President  Johnson 
has  also  submitted  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Pierce  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  Mrs.  Pierce  also  appear  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RfeuM*  or  Margaret  Hunter  Pierck 

PERSONAL    HISTORY 

Born:  June  30,  1910,  Weedsport,  New  York. 

Parents:  Dr.  Thomas  Murray  Hunter  and 
Ruby   Sanders   Hunter, 

Religion:  Protestant — Member  of  George- 
town Presbyterian  Church,  Washington,  D.C, 

MarlUl  Status:  Divorced;  one  chUd— 
daughter,  Barbara  Hunter  Pierce,  (14  years 
old). 

EDUCATION 

B.A.  1932 — Mount  Holyoke  College,  major  In 
English  composition  and  literature;  minor 
In  music.  Junior  year  taken  at  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Summer  sessions  at  Detroit  City 
College  (now  Wayne  University)  and  Syra- 
cuse University. 

T,T.     B.    1939 — New    York    University    Law 
School    (Evening  Division). 
EMPLOTicnrr 

While  in  law  school,  served  as  law  clerk  and 
secretary  to  Ralph  B.  Plager,  then  tax  attor- 
ney in  the  Legal  Department  of  the  Irving 
Trust  Company,  One  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y„  1935-1941, 

Law  Clerk  and  secretary  to  Murray  F.  John- 
son, Partner  in  firm  of  Harper  &  Matthews, 
70  Pine  Street,  New  York,  NY.  General  prac- 
tice with  emphasis  on  tax  law.  1941-1942. 

GOVERNMENT    SERVICE 

After  passing  the  examination  given  by  the 
United  States  Board  of  Legal  Examiners  then 
(1942)  required  of  all  attorneys  seeking  Gov- 
ernment employment.  I  was  employed  as  an 
attorney  as  follows: 

September  1942-May  1943:  Office  of  Allen 
Property  Custodian,  Real  and  Personal  Prop- 
erty Section  of  the  Division  of  Investigation 
and  Research. 

This  position  required  the  Investigation  of 
the  status  of  property  suspected  of  being 
alien  owned  or  controlled:  to  prepare  inves- 
tigation reports  containing  findings  of  fact, 
conclusions  of  law,  and  recommendations  to 
the  Custodian  to  vest  or  not  to  vest.  After 
three  months  I  was  placed  In  charge  of  the 
work  of  18  attorneys  engaged  In  this  work. 

May  1943-Junc  30,  1945:  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Office  of  the  Solicitor, 
Davis-Bacon  Section  and  Wage  Adjustment 
Board  (Building  and  Construction  Division 
of  the  National  War  Labor  Board). 

At  the  end  of  my  first  year  here,  as  a  staff 
attorney,  I  was  promoted  to  review  attorney, 
supervising  the  work  of  8  other  attorneys 
doing  work  under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  and 
for  the  Wage  Adjustment  Board.  In  addition, 
I  handled  all  correspondence  relative  to  In- 
quiries concerning  the  wage  stabilization  pro- 
gram In  the  building  construction  Industry. 
July  1  to  December  1945:  Employed  In  pri- 
vate Industry." 


'During  the  period  July-December  1945,  I 
was  employed  in  private  industry  to  write 
the  Washington  Report  for  a  trade  Journal 
(Plumbing  and  Heating  business).  The  ar- 
ticles I  wrote  dealt  with  the  building  and 
construction  Industry  and  legislation  relat- 
ing to  that  Industry. 
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January-October  1946:  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board,  served   as  a   review  attorney. 

January-November  1947:  The  United  States 
Court  of  Claims,  law  clerk  to  Judge  J.  War- 
ren Madden. 

November  lB47-November  1946;  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  again  served  Board  as 
a  legal  assistant  to  Board  Member  Qrey. 
(This  was  after  the  passage  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.) 

November  194S-July  1969:  The  United 
States  Court  of  Claims,  served  as  permanent 
law  clerk  to  the  court.  When  Junior  law  clerks 
were  eventually  employed,  they  worked  un- 
der my  supervision.  My  work  Involved  re- 
search and  writing  In  all  phases  of  the 
court's  Jurisdiction.  In  July  1959,  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  Reporter  of  De- 
cisions and  Librarian.  In  addition  to  writing 
the  headnotes  to  the  decisions  and  preparing 
the  court's  decisions,  orders,  and  law  digest 
for  publication  In  bound  volumes.  I  have 
been  devising  a  new  law  digest  of  the  court's 
opinions,  beginning  with  July  1958.  (Com- 
pare the  digests  In  the  backs  of  volumes  140 
and  150.)  I  have  prepared  a  card  Index  sys- 
tem for  the  law  digest,  which  is  kept  current. 
I  review  all  pending  legislation,  compile  leg- 
islative btstorles.  examine  law  journals  and 
ctM  the  court's  attention  to  the  articles  of 
particular  Interest  to  Its  legal  personnel,  and 
assist  the  Judges,  commissioners,  and  law 
clerks  with  research  problems. 

■AX    MEMBKSSRIPS 

Bar  of  the  State  of  New  Tork.  Admitted 
1941, 

Bar  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia.  Admitted 
19S8. 

Bar  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims. 
Admitted  1961 

Member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Federal  Bar  Associations. 

coMMrrrxK  MUCBxasHip 

Court  of  Claims. 

Committee  of  District  of  Columbia  Bar 
Association,  presently  serving  as  Secretary 
to  Committee. 

Military  Law  Committee  of  District  of 
Columbia  Bar  Association. 

Indian  Law  Committee  of  Federal  Bar  As- 
sociation. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  The  committee  will 
hold  a  public  hearing  on  these  two  nom- 
inations t)eg1nnlng  at  2  p.m.  tomorrow. 
October  9,  in  room  3110  of  the  New  Sen- 
ate OfQce  Building.  Anyone  who  wishes 
to  present  a  statement  to  the  committee 
will  most  certainly  be  welcome. 


AMENDMENT   OF   THE    INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OP   1954 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  2767. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislattvc  Clerk.  An  act  (H.R. 
2767)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  farmer  an  amor- 
tized deduction  from  gross  income  for  as- 
sessments for  depreciable  property  levied 
by  soil  or  water  conservation  or  drainage 
districts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceded  to  consider  the  bill. 


DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA   PUBLIC 
SPACE    UTILIZATION   ACT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 


bill  (S.  1246)  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enter  Into  leases  for  the  rental  of.  or  to 
use  or  permit  the  use  of.  public  space  In, 
on,  over,  and  under  the  streets  and  alleys 
under  his  jurisdiction,  other  than  free- 
ways, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.I 246)  to 
authorize  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  enter  into  leases  for 
the  rental  of.  or  to  use  or  permit  the  use 
of,  public  space  in,  on,  over,  and  under 
the  streets  and  alleys  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion, other  than  freeways,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District 
of  Columbia  Public  Space  Utilisation  Act". 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of   the  District  of  Columbia. 

(3)  The  term  "District"  means  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(3)  The  term  "airspace"  means  the  space 
above  and  below  a  street  or  alley  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioner. 

Sxc.  3.  The  Commissioner.  In  conformity 
with  the  comprehensive  plan  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  prepared  under  section  4  of 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Act  of  1963 
(40  use    71c).  may— 

(1)  enter  Into  leases  for  the  use  of  air- 
space In  the  District  to  an  extent  not  In- 
consistent with  the  use.  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of.  any  street  or  alley; 

(3)  use  airspace  for  such  public  purpoaes 
as  are  authorized  by  law; 

(3)  enter  Into  agreements  with  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
grants  or  other  financial  assistance  under 
Federal  programs  In  connection  with  the  con- 
struction, use.  or  operation  of  any  structure 
In  airspace:  and 

(4)  enter  Into  agreements  with  the  Federal 
Government  to  enable  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  construct  Federal  buildings  In  the 
space  above  and  below  any  street  or  alley, 
title  to  which  Is  In  the  District 

S«c.  4.  Any  lease  of  airspace  entered  into 
under  this  Act  shall  provide — 

( 1 )  that  such  airspace  shall  not  be  used  to 
deprive  any  real  property  not  owned  by  the 
lessee  of  easements  of  light,  air.  and  access; 

(2)  for  a  clearance  of  at  least  fifteen  feet 
between  the  recorded  grade  of  a  street  or  alley 
and  the  lowest  portion  of  any  structure  (oth- 
er than  supporting  columns)  constructed 
over  such  street  or  alley; 

(3)  that  upon  the  expiration  or  termina- 
tion of  the  lease  of  airspace  the  Commissioner 
may  require  (at  the  expense  of  the  leasee 
or  bis  successor  In  Interest)  the  removal 
of  any  structure  constructed  or  erected  In 
such  airspace  and  the  restoration  of  such 
airspace  to  its  condition  prior  to  the  con- 
struction or  erection  of  such  structure. 

(4)  that  all  the  rights,  duties,  terms,  condi- 
tions, agreements,  and  covenants  set  forth 
and  contained  In  such  lease  shall  run  with 
the  abutting  real  property  owned  by  the 
lessee  and  shall  apply  to  the  lessee,  his  heirs, 
legal  representatives,  successors,  and  as. 
slgnees: 

(5)  that  the  lessee  shall,  at  his  expense, 
record  a  copy  of  the  lease  In  the  Office  of  the 
Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

(6)  for  the  payment  of  such  rents  and 
fees,  and  the  posting  of  such  bond  or  such 
other  security,  by  the  leasee,  as  the  Com- 
missioner determines  to  be  necessary  or 
desirable:  and 

(7)  for  such  other  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Commissioner  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable. 

Sec.  5.  The  Commissioner  may  execute  a 
lease  of  airspace  under  thia  Act  If — 


( 1 )  the  lessee  of  the  airspace  has  a  (ee 
simple  title  to  the  real  property  abutting 
such  airspace  and  the  lease  Is  for  airspace 
which  lies  only  within  the  frontages  of  such 
abutting  real  property  which  are  directly 
opposite; 

(2)  the  Zoning  Commission  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  after  public  hearing  and  after 
securing  the  advice  and  recommendations 
of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission, 
has  determined  the  use  to  be  permitted  in 
such  airspace  and  has  established  reguln- 
tlons  applicable  to  the  use  of  such  air- 
space consistent  with  regulations  applicable 
to  the  abutting  privately  owned  property, 
including  limitations  and  requirements  re- 
specting the  height  of  any  structure  to  be 
erected  In  such  air  space.  ofTstreet  parking 
and  floor  area  ratios  applicable  to  such  struc- 
ture, and  easements  of  light,  air,  and  acces!;: 

(3)  the  lessee  has  submitted  to  the  Com- 
missioner, for  his  review  and  approval,  plans, 
elevations,  sections,  a  description  of  the  ex- 
terior walls,  and  a  scale  model,  of  any  struc- 
ture to  be  erected  in  such  airspace: 

(4)  the  Commissioner  with  respect  to  any 
structure  proposed  to  be  constructed  In  an 
area  subject  to  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
regulate  the  height,  exterior  design,  and 
construction  of  private  and  semlpubllc  build- 
ings In  certain  areas  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal", approved  May  16.  1930  (DC.  Code,  sees 
5-410  and  411),  or  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  regulate  the  height,  exterior  design,  and 
construction  of  private  and  semlpubllc  build- 
ings In  the  Georgetown  area  of  the  National 
Capital",  approved  September  23,  1950  (DC 
Code,  title  5.  ch.  8).  has  submitted  to  the 
Commission  of  Pine  Arts  for  Its  review  and 
recommendations,  plans,  elevations,  sections, 
a  description  of  the  texture,  material,  and 
method  of  construction  of  the  exterior  walls, 
and  a  scale  model,  of  any  such  structure; 
and 

(6)  the  Commissioner,  with  respect  to  any 
structure  proposed  to  be  constructed  over 
space  utilized  or  to  be  utilized  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  subway  of 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority,  has  submitted  to  the  Authority 
for  Its  review  and  recommendations  the  plans, 
elevations,  sections,  and  a  scale  model  of 
any  such  structure. 

Sec  6  The  District  shall  not  pay  the  cost 
of  any  removal  or  relocation  of  publicly  or 
privately  owned  facilities  In  a  street  or  alley 
In  connection  with  the  construction  of  a 
structure  in  airspace  leased  under  this  Act 
No  such  facilities  may  be  removed  or  re- 
located unless  the  Commissioner  has  ap- 
proved all  arrangements  for  such  removal  or 
relocation. 

Sec.  7  Zoning  laws  and  regulations  and 
other  laws  and  regulations  applicable  to  the 
construction,  use,  and  occupancy  of  buildings 
and  premises.  Including  building,  electrical, 
plumbing,  housing,  health,  and  fire  regula- 
tions, shall  be  applicable  to  structures  con- 
structed In  airspace. 

Sec.  8  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
airspace  and  structures  constructed  or  erect- 
ed in  airspace  shall  be  deemed  to  be  real 
property  and  shall  be  liable  to  assessment, 
taxation,  and  water  and  sewer  service  charges 
by  the  District  from  the  beginning  of  the 
term  or  period  of  such  lease.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  real  property  assessments  and  taxa- 
tion, the  value  of  airspace,  other  thon  any 
structure  constructed  or  erected  In  airspace 
shall  be  Its  fair  market  value.  No  tax  or 
assessment  shall  be  levied  with  respect  to 
airspace  or  structures  In  airspace — 

(1)  occupied  exclusively  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  District  government,  or 

(2)  occupied  and  used  by  one  or  more 
organizations  which,  under  section  1  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  define  the  real  prop- 
erty exemption  from  taxation  In  the  District 
of  Columbia",  approved  after  December  24, 
1943  (DC.  Code,  sec.  47-801a),  are  exempt 
frcxn  real  property  taxation. 
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SEC.  9.  (a)  Except  as  pwovlded  by  subsection 
(b).  all  collections,  including  rents  and  fees, 
received  by  the  District  under  this  Act  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  In  a  trust  fund,  from  which  may  be 
paid,  in  the  same  manner  as  It  provided  by 
uw  for  other  expenditures  of  the  Dlstrfct. 
such  expenditures  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Including  neces- 
sary expenses  connected  with  the  operaUon, 
maintenance,  and  disposition  of  property 
coming  into  the  possession  of  the  District  by 
reason  of  a  default  under  a  lease  entered  Into 
under  this  Act.  The  unobligated  balance  In 
such  trtxst  fund  In  excess  oi  $100,000  as  of 
the  end  of  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  such  special 
funds  or  the  general  fund  of  the  District  in 
such  proportions  as  the  Commissioner  may 
determine. 

(b)  Taxes  (Including  payments  in  Ueu  of 
taxes),  special  assessments,  and  sanitary 
sewer  and  water  service  charges  shall  be  de- 
posited directly  to  the  respective  funds  to 
which  such  revenues  are  normally  deposited. 

Sec.  10.  If,  upon  the  expiration  or  termi- 
nation of  a  lease  of  airspace  under  this  Act — 

( 1 )  the  CX)mmlssloner  determines  that  any 
structure  constructed  or  erected  in  such  air- 
space should  be  removed  or  such  airspace 
should  be  restored  to  Its  condition  prior  to 
the  construction  or  erection  of  such  struc- 
ture, and 

(2)  the  lessee  or  his  successor  in  Interest, 
upon  the  request  of  the  Commissioner,  falls, 
after  a  reasonable  time,  to  remove  such  struc- 
ture or  to  restore  such  airspace  to  iu  condi- 
tion prior  to  the  construction  or  erection  of 
such  structure, 

the  Commissioner  may  remove  such  struc- 
ture and  restore  such  airspace.  The  cost  of 
such  removal  and  restoration  shall  be  as- 
sessed against  the  abutting  properties  as  a 
tax.  Such  tax  shall  be  collected  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  section  6  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Oonunls- 
sioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  re- 
move dangerous  or  unsafe  buildings  and 
parts  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved March  1,  1899  (DC.  Code,  sec.  5- 
506),  for  the  collection  of  amounts  assessed 
as  a  tax  under  that  Act. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  District  of  Columbia 
Council  shall,  after  public  hearing,  promul- 
gate such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  regulations  promulgated  under 
this  Act  may  provide  for  the  Imposition  of  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $300,  or  imprisonment 
of  not  more  than  ninety  days,  or  both,  for 
any  violation  of  such  regulations.  Prosecu- 
tion for  violations  of  such  regulations  shall 
be  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  District  by 
the  Corporation  Oounsel. 

(c)  The  Commisloner  shall — 

(1)  give  any  person  violating  a  regulation 
promulgated  under  this  Act  notice  of  such 
violation,  and 

(2)  set  a  date  by  which  such  person  shall 
comply  with  such  regulation. 
Each  day  after  such  date  during  which  there 
is  a  failure  to  comply  with  such  regulation 
shall  be  a  separate  offense. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  may  maintain  an 
action  m  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enjoin  the 
continuing  violation  of  any  regulation 
adopted,  under  the  authority  of  this  Act.  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council  or  by  the 
Zoning  Commission. 

Sec.  13  The  Federal  Government  and  Dis- 
trict government  are  each  authorized,  with- 
out regard  to  the  requirements  of  sections 
4  through  11  of  this  Act,  to  construct  any 
structure  in  airspace,  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

(1)  The  government  proposing  to  construct 
any  structure  In  airspace  shall  have  fee  sim- 
ple title  to  the  real  property  abutting  such 
real  property. 

(2)  The  airspace  to  be  occupied  by  such 
structure  shall  be  only  within  the  frontages 


of  the  real  property  abutting  such  airspace 
which  are  directly  opposite. 

(3)  The  airspace  to  be  occupied  by  such 
structure  shall  not  be  used  to  deprive  any 
real  property,  not  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  District  government,  of  its  ease- 
ments of  light,  air,  or  access. 

(4)  The  construction  of  any  such  structure 
by  the  District  government  across  a  street 
or  alley,  the  title  to  which  U  In  the  United 
States,  shall  be  In  accordance  with  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Commissioner  and  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Commissioner  agree  to  in- 
clude in  the  agreement. 

(5)  Section  16  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
providing  for  the  zoning  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  regulation  of  the  location, 
height,  bulk,  and  uses  of  buildings  and  other 
structures  and  of  the  uses  of  land  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  June  20,  1938  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  5-428),  shall  apply  to  the  construction 
of  any  structure  In  such  airspace  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and,  to  the  extent  required 
by  subsection  (c)  of  section  5  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Act  of  1952  (40  U.S.C.  71d 
(c) ) ,  to  the  construction  of  any  structure 
In  such  airspace  by  the  District  government. 

(6)  Plans  for  the  construction  of  any 
structure  In  such  airspace  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  District  government  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  In  accordance  with 
section  5  of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Act  of  1952  (40  use.  71d). 

(7)  The  construction  of  any  such  struc- 
ture by  the  Federal  Government  or  the  Dis- 
trict government  shall  be  subject  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts  to  the  extent  required  by  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  regulate  the  height,  exte- 
rior design,  and  construction  of  private  and 
semlpubllc  buildings  in  certain  areas  of  the 
National  Capital",  approved  May  16,  1930 
(DC.  Code,  sees.  5-410  and  411),  or  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  regulate  the  height,  ex- 
terior design,  and  construction  of  private  and 
semlpubllc  buildings  In  the  Georgetown  area 
of  the  National  Capital",  approved  September 
22,  1950  (D.C.  Code,  title  5,  chapter  8). 

Sec.  13.  If  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
District  government  brings  an  action  to  re- 
cover the  use  of  airspace  leased  under  this 
Act,  the  government  having  title  to  the  street 
or  alley  over  or  under  which  such  airspace 
is  located  shall  pay  to  the  lessee  of  such  air- 
space the  fair  market  value  of  the  remainder 
of  his  leasehold  Interest  In  such  airspace.  If 
the  Federal  Government  recovers  the  use  of 
airspace  over  or  under  a  street  to  which  It 
has  title,  the  District  government  shall  pay  to 
the  Federal  Government  an  amount  equal  to 
the  rents  and  fees  received  by  the  District 
government  for  the  rental  of  such  airspace 
or  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  remainder  of  the  leasehold  interest  in 
such  airspace,  whichever  Is  smaller. 

Sec  14.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  air- 
space within  the  area  In  the  District  bounded 
on  the  north  by  G  Street  Northeast  and 
Northwest,  on  the  South  by  G  Street  South- 
east and  Southwest,  on  the  east  by  Eleventh 
Street  Northeast  and  Southeast,  and  on  the 
west  by  Third  Street  Southwest  and  North- 
west. 


ments,  and  to  authorize  the  use  of  air- 
space for  construction  of  buildings  by  the 
Federal  and  District  governments,  and 
for  other  public  purposes. 

The  benefits  that  could  accrue  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  enactment  of  S. 
1246  are  substantial.  By  allowing  broader 
and  more  flexible  use  of  existing  public 
space,  significant  Incentives  would  be 
created  for  the  investment  of  private 
capital  in  the  rehabilitation  and  renewal 
of  older  sections  of  the  city.  Its  provisions 
would  particularly  encourage  investment 
in  the  rebuilding  of  the  central  business 
district.  The  bill  would  also  permit  air- 
space over  streets  to  be  used  for  parks, 
recreation  facilities  and  other  municipal 
purposes. 

The  restrictions  in  the  bill,  limiting  the 
use  of  airspace  to  those  who  own  the 
abutting  land,  and  requiring  approval  by 
those  Government  agencies  responsible 
for  orderly  planning  of  the  Capital  City, 
will  assure  that  the  authority  to  use  air- 
space over  city  streets  will  not  be  abused. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of  the 
House  is  acceptable.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
act  to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  enter  into  leases 
for  the  rental  of,  or  to  use  or  permit  the 
use  of,  the  airspace  over  and  under  streets 
and  alleys  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  purpose  of  S.  1246 
Is  to  authorize  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  to  lease  airspace  above  and 
below  city  streets  for  the  construction  of 
buildings  or  other  structures  or  Improve- 


CERTAIN  FIXING  AND  COLLECTION 
OF  RENTS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  bill  <S.  1247 »  to  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  fix  and  collect  rents  for  the  oc- 
cupancy of  space  in,  on,  under  or  over 
the  streets  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  authorize  the  closing  of  unused  and 
unsafe  vaults  under  such  streets  and  the 
correction  of  dangerous  conditions  of 
vaults  in  or  vault  openings  on  public 
spaces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  'S. 
1247)  to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  fix  and  col- 
lect rents  for  the  occupancy  of  space  in. 
on,  under,  or  over  the  streets  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  authorize  the  clos- 
ing of  imused  or  unsafe  vaults  under 
such  streets  and  the  correction  of  dan- 
gerous conditions  of  vaults  in  or  vault 
openings  on  public  spaces,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were,  on  page  20,  line 
9,  after  "insurance",  insert  "or  other  ac- 
ceptable security". 

On  page  20.  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out 
".  such  policy  to"  and  insert  ".  Any  such 
insurance  policy  shall". 

On  page  20.  line  12,  strike  out  ".  and 
to"  and  Insert  "and  shall". 

On  page  20,  line  16.  after  "Insur- 
ance", insert  "or  other  security". 

On  page  20,  line  19,  after  "insurance", 
insert  "or  other  security". 

On  page  21.  line  6,  after  "effected", 
insert  "U)". 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  purpose  of  S  1247 
is  to  authorize  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  to  fix  and  collect  rents  for 
the  occupancy  of  space  on.  under  or  over 
streets  in  the  District.  This  bill  will  en- 
able the  District  to  collect  rent  for  the 
use  of  public  space  for  such  purposes  as 
sidewalk  cafes  and  parking  lots.  The  bill 
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will  also  provide  the  District  with  addi- 
tional Income  from  rental  of  under- 
ground vault  space  that  is  now  rent-free, 
and  will  permit  the  District  to  control 
more  effectively  the  use  and  physical 
conditions  of  these  vaults. 

The  bill  does  not  authorize  the  Dis- 
trict to  impose  rental  charges  upon  prop- 
erty owners  or  occupants  of  private  resi- 
dences who  may  use  abutting  public 
space  for  lawns,  gardens  or  similar  pur- 
poses. 

Mr  President,  the  amendments  of  the 
House  are  acceptable.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  House  amendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  AT  PRAYER 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  1967.  there  was  unveiled  and 
dedicated  at  Valley  Forge  a  statue  en- 
titled "George  Washington  at  Prayer." 

A  poem  concerning  that  statue  has 
been  written  by  Mattle  Richards  Tyler. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  description  of  the  statue, 
a  biographical  sketch  of  the  poet,  and 
the  poem  entitled  "George  Washington 
at  Prayer." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items  re- 
quested were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Oeorgs  Washington  .\t  Psayer 

This  poem  la  Inscribed  to  the  magnificent 
statue.  "Oeorge  Washington  at  Prayer." 
scultpured  by  Donald  OeLue  or  Leonardo, 
New  Jersey.  It  Is  situated  at  Valley  Forge, 
Pennsylvania  under  the  guardianship  of 
Freedoms  Foundation.  The  work  was  largely 
financed  by  the  Orand  Masonic  Lodge  of 
Pennsylvania.  Freedoms  Foundation  un- 
veiled and  dedicated  the  monument  of  Sep- 
tember 9,  1967  Thousands  of  our  own  citi- 
zens. Joined  by  many  foreign  visitors,  were 
present  to  pay  honor  to  the  memory  of 
George  Washington,  the  Father  of  our 
Country ! 

Mattle  Richards  Tyler,  poet,  editor;  As- 
sociate Editor.  Blue  Moon  International 
Poetry  Magazine  for  19  years;  National  Poet 
Laureate.  Beta  Sigma  Omlcron  National  So- 
rority for  24  years;  D.C.  Branch  past  Presi- 
dent, and  D.C.  State  past  President,  National 
League  of  American  Pen  Women. 

"GEOaCE  WASHINGTON  AT  PEA  TEE 

"(Freedoms  Foundation,  Valley  Forge,   Pa.) 
"What  thoughts  were  In  your  mind  as  you 
knelt  here 
At  Valley  Forge?  What  dreams  Inspired 
your  prayers? 
Your  head  Is  bowed  In  worship,  not  In  fear — 
As  one  who  knows  his  Qod  is  close  and 
cares. 
You  doubtless  prayed  for  men  In  desperate 
need. 
Your  troops  at  Valley  Forge!  Some  lived, 
some  died; 
But  one  and  all.   they  planted   Freedom's 
seed — 
To    blossom    as    our    Nation    tilled    with 
pride. 
Your  solemn  noble  face  reveals  war's  strain. 
Your  strong  clasped  hands  are  raised  In 
supplication; 
With  fast-closed  eyes,   you  wait  for  some 
refrain 
To  lead  you  on  in  faith  and  dedication. 
We   kneel    with   you,   Oeorge   Washington, 
today  .  .  . 
Imploring  Ood  for  light  to  see  our  way. " 
—Mattie  Richaraa  Tyler. 


THE    NONPROLIPERATION    TREATY 

I 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
treaty  to  ban  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  additional  countries  should 
be  ratified  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
treaty  is  designed  to  prevent  the  multi- 
plication of  nuclear  powers  from  five  to 
10,  15.  or  20.  If  this  shpuld  happen,  as 
President  Kennedy  once  said: 

There  would  be  no  rest  for  anyone  ...  no 
stability,  no  real  security,  and  no  chance 
for  effective  disarmament.  There  would  only 
be  increased  chance  of  accidental  war,  and 
an  increased  necessity  for  the  great  powers 
to  Involve  themselves  In  otherwise  local 
conflicts. 

U.S.  policy  has  consistently  opposed 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  This  policy  is  re- 
flected in  the  Baruch  plan,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946  and  its  amendments 
in  1954.  in  President  Eisenhower's 
atoms-for-peace  plan,  and  in  the  test- 
ban  treaty. 

The  nonproliferation  treaty  was  first 
proposed  by  the  United  States  to  carry 
out  this  policy  of  long  standing.  We  sug- 
gested the  first  treaty  draft.  We  have 
been  urging  agreement  to  such  a  treaty 
for  4  years.  We  were  the  principal  archi- 
tects of  the  treaty  which  has  now  been 
signed  by  more  than  80  countries. 

Since  this  is  clearly  a  U.S.  treaty,  it 
seems  odd  to  suggest  that  its  ratification 
be  delayed  because  of  the  brutal  Soviet 
suppression  of  the  forces  of  freedom  in 
Czechoslovakia.  This  treaty  is  not  a 
concession  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  hurt 
no  country  more  than  our  own  by  delay- 
ing ratification. 

u 

Not  only  are  we  injuring  our  own 
cause,  but  we  may  also  be  injuring 
Czechoslovakia.  That  country  has  con- 
.sistently  been  a  major  supporter  of  the 
nonproliferation  treaty.  Czechoslovakia 
was  among  the  first  to  sign  on  July  1. 
long  before  the  invasion.  Two  weeks  ago 
in  Vienna  at  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  the  Czech  delegate  called 
upon  other  countries  "to  take  all  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  become  a  party  to  this 
treaty."  In  an  editorial  in  the  Czech 
Communist  Party  newspaper.  Rude 
Pravo,  on  September  24,  the  assertion 
was  made  that  "revival  of  the  cold  war  is 
of  no  benefit  to  either  East  or  West,  for 
it  can  only  harm  the  normalization  of 
our  economy  and  political,  social  and  pri- 
vate life  '  Last  week,  the  Czech  delegate 
at  the  U.N.  repeated  his  country's  call 
for  all  nations  to  sign  the  treaty.  The 
purpose  of  the  treaty  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia's unconditional  support  for  It  Indi- 
cates that  a  U.S.  delay  In  ratification 
would  harvest  no  advantage,  accrue  no 
benefit  for  the  beleaguered  Government 
of  Czechoslovakia. 

in 

Some  have  asked  why  we  should  ratify 
a  treaty  to  which  the  Soviets  are  likely 
to  be  party  when  the  August  21  invasion 
shows  the  callous  disregard  which  the  So- 
viet Union  has  for  treaties.  We  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  in  the  Soviet  Union's 
interest  to  give  its  nuclear  weapons  to 
other  countries.  The  Soviets  have  nothing 


to  gain,  nor  do  we.  by  other  nations 
acquiring  a  nuclear  weapons  capability. 
It  is  difScult  to  imagine  any  peacetime 
situation  in  which  it  would  be  in  the 
Soviet  self-interest  to  violate  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty. 

Furthermore,  the  treaty's  most  impor- 
tant promises  will  come  from  the  non- 
nuclear  countries,  not  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  countries  will  agree  not  to  manu- 
facture or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear 
weapons.  They  will  agree  to  interna- 
tional safeguards  on  their  peaceful  nu- 
clear reactors  to  see  that  these  reactors 
are  not  used  to  manufacture  nuclear 
weapons. 

Thus.  thLs  treaty  does  not  even  involve 
trusting  the  nonnuclear  countries,  much 
less  the  Russians. 

IV 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  add  a  few 
brief  words  on  why  it  is  so  Important 
that  we  give  our  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  as  soon  as  possible.  The  eyes 
of  the  nonnuclear  states  are  on  us  at  this 
very  moment  t)ecause  we  led  the  way 
toward  this  treaty.  If  there  is  any  hesi- 
tation on  the  part  of  a  nuclear  power 
which  has  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  from  this  treaty,  these 
loations  will  wonder  why  they  should 
feel  any  urgent  need  to  ratify.  The  mo- 
mentum behind  the  treaty  will  be  lost. 
Those  who  have  any  doubts  about  the 
treaty  may.  by  our  hesitancy,  consider 
their  doubts  confirmed.  Several  of  the 
major  nonnuclear  states  who  have  not 
as  yet  signed  and  whose  adherence  is  Im- 
portant to  the  effectiveness  of  the  treaty. 
have  Indicated  they  do  not  intend  to 
proceed  until  the  Senate  has  acted. 

With  the  spread  of  nuclear  know-how 
around  the  world,  there  Is  not  much  time 
left  to  reach  agreement  against  nuclear 
spread.  Each  week  that  passes,  advanced 
nonnuclear  nations  may  get  closer  to  ac- 
quiring the  knowledge  and  ability  to 
make  nuclear  weapons,  thereby  making 
their  decisions  to  forgo  the  nuclear  op- 
tion all  the  more  diflflcult.  The  events  of 
recent  weeks  have  shown  that  the  world 
is  too  dangerous  a  place  to  delay,  for 
even  a  short  while.  Senate  approval  of 
this  realistic  attempt  to  reduce  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  copy  of  a  Milwaukee  Journal 
editorial  of  September  17.  1968,  regard- 
ing this  all-important  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

World  Needs  Nttcleas  Pact 

Arguments  that  this  country  should  not 
ratify  the  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty 
now  because  of  the  Russian  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  have  no  basis  In  logic. 

The  treaty,  hammered  out  after  six  years 
of  negotiation  In  Geneva,  has  to  do  with 
the  security  of  mankind,  not  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  pledges  nonnuclear 
signatories  not  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons 
by  any  means.  It  provides  that  they  open 
their  Installations  for  peaceful  uses  of  nu- 
clear power  to  International  Inspection.  In 
return  it  promises  them  assistance  In  de- 
veloping peaceful  usee  of  nuclear  energy  by 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Great  Britain. 
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The  potential  for  good,  beyond  the  mili- 
tary gain  In  limiting  nuclear  weapon  pro- 
liferation. Is  tremendous.  Within  only  a  few 
years  atomic  power  will  enable  many  now 
underdeveloped  nations  to  have  an  Industrial 
capacity  that  would  not  be  possible  were 
they  to  depend  on  coal  or  oil.  Desallnlzation 
of  seawater  through  atomic  plants  Is  ex- 
pected to  become  feasible  on  a  large  scale  and 
relatively  cheap — enabling  many  areas  now 
lacking  water  to  obtain  vital  Irrigation.  In 
these  two  fields  alone  the  major  nuclear 
powers,  under  the  treaty,  could  be  of  great 
help  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Rejection  of  the  treaty  because  of  pres- 
ent differences  with  the  Soviet  Union  would 
not  harm  the  Soviet  Union.  It  would  gain  us 
nothing.  But  It  would  stall  the  developments 
badly  needed  by  much  of  the  world  and  harm 
a  number  of  small  nations  eager  to  progress. 

We  might  all  Just  as  sensibly  give  up  eat- 
ing rice  to  show  our  displeasure  with  Chair- 
man Mao  Tse-tung  of  Communist  China.  The 
world  needs  the  nonproliferation  treaty.  To 
refuse  to  approve  It  out  of  pique  would  be 
ridiculous  and  harmful. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, as  I  always  do,  because  they  are 
always  worthwhile. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  aware  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. In  that  report,  there  are  dissenting 
views.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  has  taken 
into  consideration  the  points  I  raised  in 
the  committee  and  in  the  report. 

I  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that  I 
have  voted  for  every  treaty,  agree- 
ment, measure  and  resolution  that 
sought  to  establish  some  control  over  this 
terrible  threat  of  nuclear  warfare.  In  fact, 
in  May  1963,  I  introduced  a  resolution 
which  33  other  Senators  cosponsoreo^ 
calling  for  the  cessation  of  nuclear  tests 
in  the  atmosphere  and  under  water.  That 
resolution  had  something  to  do  with  pav- 
ing the  way  to  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty. 

What  bothers  me  and  some  other  Sen- 
ators and  some  people  who  are  not  Mem- 
l>ers  of  the  Senate  is,  first  of  all.  the  lan- 
guage of  the  preamble  in  which  the 
parties  to  the  treaty,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  agree  not  to  engage  in  aggressive 
conduct  against  any  other  nation  and 
not  to  interfere  with  the  independence  of 
any  other  nation.  That  preamble  is  a  part 
of  the  treaty. 

Before  the  ink  was  dry.  that  preamble 
was  violated  by  the  Soviet  Union.  How  In 
the  world  can  the  United  States  or  any 
other  country  with  good  sense  enter  into 
an  agreement  or  treaty  or  ratify  one  that 
has  already  been  broken?  That  is  my  first 
point. 

Across  our  land  and  in  Congress  the 
charge  has  repeatedly  been  made  that 
those  Senators  who  oppose  ratification  at 
this  time  do  not  know  what  they  are  talk- 
ing about. 

Those  of  us  who  took  a  hard  look  at 
this  measure  agree  that  in  this  contract — 
and  that  is  essentially  what  the  treaty 
is — every  word  has  meaning,  whether  it 
is  the  preamble  or  in  any  other  part. 

So,  when  one  of  the  parties  to  a  con- 
tract breaks  it  before  it  can  be  ratified, 
as  this  treaty  must  in  a  sense  be  ratified 
by  us.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  go  any 


further  with  it,  as  a  matter  of  honor  and 
security,  until  some  things  are  done  with 
respect  to  this  treaty. 

My  second  point  is  that  I  went  to  great 
lengths,  and  so  did  other  Senators,  to 
find  out  whether  there  are  adequate 
safeguards  contained  in  the  treaty,  for 
the  American  people  and  other  peoples 
of  the  free  world.  The  answer  is  that 
there  are  not. 

I  do  not  want  some  individuals  to  con- 
tinue telling  the  American  people  that 
this  Is  a  good  treaty,  without  contradic- 
tion, when  the  fact  is  that  it  is  an  in- 
complete and  gravely  deficient  treaty. 
We  are  doing  business  here  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  country  that  time  and 
again  has  broken  its  solemn  obligations. 
And  I  do  not  want  people  encouraging  us 
to  walk  into  another  catastrophe,  and 
the  people  that  I  represent,  I  believe,  do 
not  want  us  to  do  so  eithej". 

If  the  American  people  understood  the 
treaty  and  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing It.  they  would  be  up  In  arms  against 
it. 

It  is  time  to  stop  the  senseless  talk 
about  those  who  oppose  the  treaty.  It  Is 
not  true  that  Senators  who  oppose 
ratification  at  this  time,  have  some 
stupid,  selfish  reason  in  opposing  an  ef- 
fort to  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

I  fought  as  hard  as  anyone  else  to  try 
to  get  reasonable  controls  In  the  field  of 
nuclear  armament. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  I  introduced  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  ban  on  atmos- 
pheric tests,  and  the  present  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  the  first 
one  to  cosponsor  it  with  me.  Thirty- 
three  other  Senators  joined  in. 

The  Senator«from  Wisconsin  is  one  of 
the  brightest  and  finest  men  I  have  ever 
met.  He  has  such  a  good  mind  and  such 
an  excellent  disposition,  I  am  sure  that 
if  he  had  a  chance  to  talk  v^'ith  some  of 
us,  he  would  not  be  fooled  by  the  unrea- 
soning clamor  for  ratification. 

I  have  held  my  tongue  In  the  face  of 
criticism  and  editorials  on  this  matter.  I 
do  not  propose  to  do  so  any  longer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  ability  and 
knowledge  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  I  am  sure  that  there  is 
great  merit  to  his  objection  to  what  is 
contained  in  the  preamble.  However, 
what  has  persuaded  me  that  we  should 
ratify  the  treaty  forthwith  is  that  the 
very  heart  of  the  treaty  persuades  coun- 
tries that  have  the  technological  capacity 
to  develop  nuclear  weapons  not  to  do 
so.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
If  we  had  to  rely  on  the  word  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  would  agree  with  the 
whole  thrust  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  had  to  say.  However,  we 
do  not  have  to  rely  on  their  word. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  the  same  in- 
terest that  we  have  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  They  have 
supremacy  as  far  as  the  nonnuclear 
countries  are  concerned.  The  Soviet  Un- 
ion does  not  want  West  Germany  or  other 
countries  to  develop  nuclear  weapons. 

If  we  ratify  the  treaty  and  the  non- 
nuclear  countries  ratify  it,  we  will  have 
advanced  our  position  somewhat.  Senate 
action  on  this  treaty  would  not  have 
stopped  the  possibility  of  war,  I  have 


never  said  it  would;  but  we  would  have 
reduced  the  possibility  that  nuclear  war 
might  break  out. 

We  have  to  recognize  alternatives  In 
this  world.  Sometimes  they  are  grim. 
In  this  case  I  feel  we  do  not  have  any  al- 
ternative except  to  do  everything  we  pos- 
sibly can  to  prevent  15,  20,  or  30  other 
countries  getting  the  r>ower  to  plunge  the 
world  into  a  nuclear  holocaust  that  would 
destroy  us. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  points  the  Senator  makes.  Does 
the  Senator  believe  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  Soviet  Union  or  other 
countries  to  cheat  under  this  treaty? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  f i-om  Con- 
necticut, that  it  is  certainly  possible  and 
conceivable  under  this  treaty  or  under 
any  other  treaty  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
cheat. 

When  we  recognize  the  interest  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  in  this  particular 
case,  we  realize  that  their  Interest  would 
dissuade  them  from  cheating.  Why  would 
they  want  another  country,  a  country 
like  Czechoslokavia.  Japan,  or  West 
Germany  to  have  nuclear  weapons? 

Mr.  DODD.  Czechoslovakia  is  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Soviet  Union  today. 
They  do  not  care  about  adequate  in- 
spections for  the  Czechoslovaklan  people, 
or  any  of  their  other  satellites. 

That  was  a  more  important  point  to  me 
than  the  preamble. 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  Wi.sconsin 
had  talked  with  scientists  and  people 
who  are  knowledgeable  about  nuclear 
matters.  He  would  realize  that  any 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union — 
which  is  our  sworn  enemy — ought  to  be 
self-executing.  There  should  be  no  lati- 
tude for  treachery.  We  cannot  take  any 
chance.  It  is  that  serious  a  matter. 

Just  about  everyone  who  knows  about 
the  situation  tells  us  that  this  could 
happen  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

I  heard  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Senices  Committee  tell  us 
the  othfr  day  of  the  dreadful  potential 
in  the  use  of  nuclear  power  and  nuclear 
',\arfare. 

How  can  we  afford  to  take  a  chance 
when  we  are  dealing  with  a  power  that 
has  time  and  again  broken  its  word? 

What  happened  when  we  foolishly 
entered  into  an  uninspected  moratorium 
on  nuclear  testing?  What  did  the  Soviets 
do?  They  treacherously  violated  it.  This 
is  not  ancient  history.  They  have  broken 
agreements  all  the  time  and  they  still  do 
so. 

How  in  the  world  can  anyone  say  that 
we  can  take  a  chance  or  that  we  have  to? 
I  do  not  want  our  people  blown  to  bits, 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  does, 
either.  I  would  not  put  it  past  the  Soviets 
to  do  so,  if  they  thought  they  could  get 
away  with  it.  I  cannot  forget  that  when 
Hitler  was  building  his  armament,  he 
concealed  it  by  pretending  that  his  arms 
factories  were  making  stoves  and  I  do 
not  know  what  else.  It  is  all  in  the  record. 

The  genius  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  very 
great.  They  have  great  scientists  and  in- 
ventive people.  Unless  we  have  the  right 
to  inspect  such  operations  and  they  have 
the  right  to  inspect  such  operations,  to  be 
sure  that  there  is  no  violation  of  the 
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agreement,  the  chances  are  too  terrible 
to  take.  And  that  Is  my  whole  case. 

All  I  ask  Is  that  we  have  a  self- 
executing.  Iron-clad  agreement  that  no 
one  can  break 

I  do  not  believe  that  many  of  the 
parties  who  signed  that  treaty  before 
the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  and  be- 
fore the  violation  of  the  preamble  would 
do  so  today.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
of  the  parties  are  already  giving  signs 
that  they  feel  they  should  never  have 
gotten  into  it,  and  I  expect  this  would  be 
true  all  over  the  world. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  still  have  to 
remind  people  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  treacherous  power  and  that  we  should 
be  careful  about  what  we  do. 

Now  It  is  said  that  we  should  go  Into 
this  treaty.  In  the  Interest  of  avoiding 
catastrophe,  without  making  sure  that 
it  cannot  be  broken.  I  find  this  incom- 
prehensible 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  asks:  How  can 
we  afford  \b  take  a  chance  on  this  kind 
of  treaty?  We  should  ask  ourselves:  What 
kind  of  chance  are  we  taking  if  we  do 
not  sign  this  treaty^  What  kind  of 
chance  are  we  taking  if  we  simply  per- 
mit the  operation  of  the  natural  forces 
of  defense  which  a  country  like  Israel 
or  India  or  West  Germany  is  bound  to 
follow  In  this  technological  age?  There 
Is  the  chance. 

So  far  as  self -execution  Is  concerned, 
of  all  the  treaties  wl  might  sign  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  this  is  one  instance  in 
which  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  abide  by 
it. 

So  far  as  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  is  con- 
cerned, which  I  supported — to  the  best 
of  my  understanding,  it  seems  to  have 
been  abided  by;  perhaps  the  Senator 
has  some  evidence  that  it  was  not — that 
is  an  instance  in  which  there  is  some 
reason  why  the  Soviet  Union  might  very 
well  violate  a  treaty  we  signed.  By  violat- 
ing it  they  could  strengthen  their  posi- 
tion as  a  nuclear  power.  That  is  not 
so  with  respect  to  this  treaty  It  is  to 
our  interest  to  see  that  the  nonnuclear 
countries,  not  simply  the  Soviet  Union, 
sign  that  they  will  not  acquire  nuclear 
weapons,  that  they  will  not  manufacture 
nuclear  weapons.  That  is  what  this 
treaty  will  do. 

Mr.  DODD.  There  Is  much  more  than 
that.  We  guarantee  to  nonnuclear  pow- 
ers that  the  countries  which  have  nu- 
clear weapons  will  not  use  those  weap- 
ons against  them  That  is  the  justifica- 
tion used  in  inducing  the  nonnuclear 
powers  to  become  parties  to  this  treaty. 

May  I  respond  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion which  he  posed  rhetorically?  I  say 
we  cannot  afford  to  take  thl4  kind  of 
chance,  and  the  Senator  asked:  How 
could  we  afford  not  to?  What  is  the  al- 
ternative? 
I  will  state  what  I  think  it  is. 
We  must  stand  by  our  principles  and 
say  to  them:  "Look  here,  if  you  really 
want  to  have  a  treaty,  it's  easy  to  get. 
and  you  know  it  as  well  as  we  do.  We  want 
to  be  sure  that  no  one  can  violate  It — 
you  or  we  or  anybody  else."  There  Is  only 
one  way  in  which  we  can  be  sure.  It  is 
a  commonsense  way  One  need  not  be  a 
scientist    or    possess    extraordinary    in- 


formation to  understand  this.  We  know 
that  all  parties  must  have  the  right  to 
mspect  and  make  sure  that  it  is  not  t>elng 
violated.  That  is  not  very  much  to  ask. 
So  we  must  remain  strong,  hoping  and 
praying  that  the  Soviets  do  not  lose  their 
senses  altogether,  as  others  have  done 
in  the  past  We  must  keep  our  guard  up 
and  try  to  induce  them  to  come  to  their 
senses  and  enter  into  a  good  foolproof 
agreement.  That  is  the  course  I  believe 
we  should  pursue. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  made  a 
constructive  point  on  the  preamble. 
Frankly,  I  have  not  given  it  the  study  I 
should  like  to  give  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  pointed  out  a  weakness 
in  the  treaty,  because  it  does  not  pro- 
vide for  adequate  inspection  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  signatory  nation  has 
violated  the  commitment  not  to  transfer 
nuclear  weapons.  What  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  giving  the  signatory  nations  the 
ability  to  determine  by  investigation 
whether  the  United  States  or  Russia  is 
violating  the  promise  not  to  transfer 
nuclear  weapons  to  other  nations? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  on  this.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  he 
has  given  that  matter  study. 

Let  me  simply  say  that  my  under- 
standing is  that  there  could  be  more 
comprehensive  inspection  and  safeguard 
provisions  in  the  treaty.  I  believe  it  does 
rely  primarily  and  fundamentally  on  the 
Interest  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Interest 
of  the  United  States,  the  interest  of 
Prance  and  even  of  Red  China,  all  of 
whom  have  nuclear  power  now 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Are  we  now 
proceeding  in  accordance  with  the  rule 
of  relevancy? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  proceed  for  1 
minute'' 

Mr.  DODD.  I  may  have  violated  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  correct.  I  am  in  violation  of 
the  Pastore  nile  of  relevance.  I  expected 
to  be  able  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  May  we  have  10 
minutes? 

Mr.  EXDDD.  We  have  done  a  pretty 
good  Job  of  violating  the  rule.  We  may  as 
well  finish  the  Job. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin may  have  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  treaty  provides 
that  a  study  shall  be  made  for  18  months 
to  see  how  inspection  shall  be  carried 
out.  What  the  resxilt  of  that  18-month 
study  will  be.  no  one  knows,  but  I  should 
like  to  emphasize  this  fact:  The  treaty 
provides  in  its  preamble  that  no  nation 
signatory  to  the  treaty  shall  invade  the 
territorial  or  sovereign  integrity  of  any 


other  nation  that  has  signed  the  treaty. 
Russia  signed  it.  Czechoslovakia  signed 
it.  As  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
said,  the  ink  was  not  yet  dry,  and  Russia 
violated  the  territorial  and  sovereign  in- 
tegrity of  Czechoslovakia. 

How  can  one  give  credence,  praise,  and 
approval  to  this  abominable  misconduct, 
this  breach  of  sacred  word?  Russia,  as 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  said, 
violated  its  promise.  It  now  has  its  troops, 
its  tanks,  and  its  artillery  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Are  we  throwing  overboard  our 
friends?  Are  we  Joining  with  Russia  in 
the  invasion  it  made?  Finally,  how  can 
one  believe  the  Russians,  when  it  is  thor- 
oughly apparent  that  the  agreement  al- 
ready has  been  violated  by  them? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  that  at  no  time 
have  I  condoned  In  the  slightest  the  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia  by  Soviet 
Russia. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  position  is  that  we 
are  condoning  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  invasion  was 
brutal  and  vicious,  but  it  is  completely  ir- 
relevant so  far  as  the  treaty  is  concerned. 
This  treaty  is  concerned  with  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  is  concerned  with 
the  nonnuclear  nations  and  is  an  effort 
on  our  part  to  have  them  agree  not  to 
develop  or  manufacture  nuclear  weapons. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  and  express  strong  sup- 
port of  his  wish  that  the  nonprollfera- 
tion  treaty  be  ratified  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  these  matters  we  have  to  make  a 
policy  decision.  Some  risks  have  been 
brought  forward  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  but  we  must 
weigh  the  gain  against  the  loss. 

In  this  regard  I  think  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  who  considered  the 
matter  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  more  to  be  gained  than  there  is  to  be 
lost  by  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

I  regret  though,  the  recommendation 
of  our  committee  that  we  should  con- 
sent to  the  passage  of  the  treaty  but 
then  advise  the  President  to  delay  the 
final  ratification. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  an  accurate  state- 
ment. I  know  there  is  a  statement  in 
there  that  has  been  greatly  misunder- 
stood, and  it  is  misunderstood  because 
so  many  people  do  not  understand  all  the 
steps  Involved  in  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 

The  first  step  Is  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The 
second  step  is  the  agreement  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  to  advise  and  consent.  The 
Senate  does  not  ratify  the  treaty.  The 
Senate  advises  and  consents,  and  it  gives 
its  consent  to  the  President  to  ratify  the 
treaty.  Then,  it  is  up  to  the  President  to 
complete  the  ratification  whenever  he 
sees  fit.  That  is  what  we  were  reallj' 
pointing  out.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
President.  I  admit  the  language  is  not 
clear.  I  have  been  critical.  A  couple  more 
sentences  could  have  made  It  clear  that 
it  is  for  the  President  to  decide  the 
proper  time  to  complete  the  three  steps 
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and  make  deposit  of  the  treaty.  Those 
steps  complete  the  matter,  and  it  is  only 
in  that  way  that  the  treaty  comes  Into 
effect  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
is  absolutely  correct,  but  I  would  add 
that  until  now  we  have  usually  thought 
the  time  lapse  between  the  Senate's  giv- 
ing its  advice  and  consent  and  the  minis- 
terial act  of  deposit  of  the  instrument 
of  ratification  to  be  routine  in  nature 
and  primarily  a  procedural  formality 
following  automatically  upon  the  Sen- 
ate's giving  its  advice  and  consent  to  a 
treaty.  This  is  an  instance  where  we 
indicate  the  possible  advisability  of  a 
substantive  time  lag.  I  believe  this  could 
create  a  dangerous  precedent. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  feels  more 
strongly  than  I  about  the  situation  in 
Czechoslovakia.  I  lived  there  for  2  years, 
was  there  at  the  time  of  the  Commimist 
putsch  in  1948  and  have  gone  back  there 
every  few  years  ever  since. 

However,  to  equate  this  situation  in 
Czechoslovakia  with  ratification  of  the 
Nonprollferatlon  Treaty  Is  not  proper 
because  they  are  separate  problems.  We 
have  also  engaged  in  the  use  of  force  In 
various  parts  of  the  globe  in  the  last  few 
years  to  implement  our  policy  views.  And 
I  imagine  we  may  continue  to  do  so. 

What  we  have  to  do  here  is  to  weigh 
the  balance  as  to  whether  we  will  take 
one  step  backwards  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  hamper  a  great  move 
forward  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 

fiom  Rhode  Island.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  regret  ven*  much,  but  I  must  insist  on 
the  germaneness  rule.  We  are  confronted 
with  a  filibuster  on  the  tax  bill  that  has 
been  before  the  Senate  for  almost  2  years. 
We  do  have  a  germaneness  rule  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  the  Senate  to  dis- 
cuss   the    matter    which    Is    before    the 

S6n£lt6. 

I  have  already  asked  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  permit  the  debate  to  proceed  for 
5  additional  minutes.  This  debate  could 
drag  on,  and  the  Senate  might  not  con- 
sider the  treaty.  In  fact,  that  was  pointed 
out  in  the  Senator's  speech. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tax  bill  is  here 
and  we  agreed  to  set  it  aside  to  take  up 
the  defense  bill  and  the  Fortas  matter. 
Then,  we  had  a  filibuster  yesterday  In 
connection  with  bringing  up  the  tax  bill. 

I  plead  with  Senators  that  if  they  want 
to  engage  in  nongermane  debate,  that  it 
be  done  after  the  time  allotted  to  ger- 
mane debate  expires. 

Mr.  President,  when  will  the  time  under 
the  germaneness  rule  expire? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  expires 
3  hours  after  the  conclusion  of  the  morn- 
ing hotir.  The  time  will  be  up  at  3:42 
li.m.  The  germaneness  rule  governs  until 
3:42  p.m. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
Senators  make  speeches  and  inspire 
other  Senators  to  make  speeches  and 
they  could  use  up  the  entire  germaneness 
period.  I  must  insist  on  the  observance 
of  the  rule.  One  or  two  Senators  have 
been  waiting  to  make  statements,  and  I 
am  willing  to  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  they  have  time  to  make  the  state- 
ments they  anticipated  making.  The 
Nonprollferatlon  Treaty  may  not  oome 
before  the  Senate,  and  I  know  it  may  not 
come  before  the  Senate  during  the  time 
when  we  have  the  rule  of  germaneness. 
I  would  be  virllllng  to  yield  3  additional 
minutes  for  nongermane  debate  provided 
we  are  not  asked  to  yield  further  and 
that  the  statement  does  not  Inspire 
others  to  participate  In  the  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  that  the  matter 
be  continued  for  3  additional  minutes? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  additional  time  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  desire? 
Mr.  DODD.  Two  minutes. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator be  permitted  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional    minutes     notwithstanding     the 
rule  of  germaneness. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object.  I  want  to  make  certain  that 
that  request  Is  not  dealing  further  with 
the  nuclear  treaty.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
comments  in  connection  with  the  treaty. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  would  I. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  Senator  Is 
going  to  yield  to  anyone  to  speak  on  that 
matter,  there  are  other  Senators  who 
would  like  to  have  time,  too.  Otherwise. 
I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  was  only  trying  to  ex- 
plain something.  I  do  not  Intend  to  carry 
the  discussion   further  at  this  time.  I 
think  it  is  important,  however,  that  when 
we  discuss   the   matter,   both   sides  be 
presented.  When  we  talk,  we  talk  not 
only  to  each  other  but  we  are  talking  to 
the  people  of  the  coimtry.  And  some- 
times where  statements  go  out  which  are 
unchallenged,  they  are  carried  by  the 
news  media,  and  it  appears  to  the  public 
as  if  everyone  agrees.  I  am  tired  of  hav- 
ing  these   statements   go   out   imchal- 
lenged.  with  no  other  voice  being  heard. 
This  is  why  people  do  not  imderstand,  I 
have  heard  from  some  of  my  constituents 
and  they  ask,  "What  in  the  world  Is  the 
matter  with  you?  Why  are  you  against 
ratifying  the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty?" 
I  wish  I  had  a  chance  to  answer  the 
argument  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  that  we  have  done  things  similar 
to  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia, 
because  that  simply  is  not  so.  I  will  do 
so  later. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Is    the 
regular  order  called  for? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  proceed  for  not  to  exceed  10  min- 
utes under  the  rule  of  nongermaneness. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  first  for  1  mln- 
uate? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  1  mln- 
uate  to  the  Senator  from  Montana.  Then, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  frwn 
Dol&Wftrc 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  only 
wish  to  say  that  I  am  fully  In  accord 
with  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
PROXMIRE],  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  fMr.  PellI,  and  the 


distinguished  acting  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI. 

This  treaty  is  good  for  this  country. 
Seventy-nine  other  nations,  I  believe,  If 
not  more,  have  already  signed  it,  al- 
though it  Is  true  that  only  one  country, 
Ireland,  has  ratified  the  treaty. 

Hearings  were  held  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  At  an  ap- 
propriate time  all  of  the  facts  on  all  sides 
will  be  brought  before  the  Senate. 

In  my  opinion  this  treaty  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  to 
prevent  the  spread  and  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  that  this  treaty  came 
into  existence. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 


NOMINATION  OF  DAVID  BfflESS  AS 
U.S.  ATTORNEY  FOR  IWE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  the  Washington  Post  of  Octo^ 
ber  5  there  appeared  an  article  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  Felnberg  wherein  he  raised 
serious  questions  as  to  the  manner  In 
which  Mr.  David  Bress  was  selected  as 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  1965.  I  quote  from  this  article: 

Montgomery  County  Council  President 
William  W.  Greenhalgh  said  yesterday  that 
the  personal  Intervention  of  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Abe  Fortas  blocked  him  from  being 
nominated  as  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  DUtrlCt 
of  Columbia  In  1965. 

Greenhalgh  said  Fortas,  who  had  just  been 
named  to  the  High  Covirt,  went  to  President 
Johnson  In  August  1965  and  "persuaded  him 
that  I  was  too  close  to  (Robert)  Kennedy." 
He  added  that  Fortas  told  the  President 
that  "because  the  Bobby  Baker  case  was 
pending  in  the  U.S.  DUtrlct  Courthouse.  1 
couldn't  be  trusted." 

Mr.  Greenhalgh,  a  professor  of  law  and 
head  of  the  legal  intern  program  at 
Georgetown  University  Law  School, 
ser\'ed  as  assistant  U.S.  attorney  from 
1958  to  1963. 

I  quote  further  from  this  article: 

He  (Mr  Greenhalgh)  said  he  was  recom- 
mended to  Johnson  for  the  U.S.  attorney's 
post  In  August  1965  by  Nicholas  deB.  Katzen- 
bach,  then  attorney  general,  and  by  Ramsey 
Clark,  who  then  was  deputy  attorney  gen- 
eral. ... 

He  said  that  Fortas  suggested  that  the 
President  name  his  'great  and  good  friend" 
David  Bress  as  U.S.  attorney,  and  Johnson 
did  so  despite  the  fact  that  Bress  once  was 
oq  If  oi»'c  ift^y vcr. 

Just  before  Bress  was  named,  Greenhalgh 
said  that  Johnson  told  Sen.  Daniel  B.  Brew- 
ster   (D-Md.),  "I  need  a  man  I  can  trust." 

This  article  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  last  Saturday,  but  I  withheld 
any  comment  on  the  allegations  con- 
tained therein  until  today,  hoping  that 
those  mentioned  as  having  personal 
knowledge  of  these  discussions  would  rec- 
ognize the  necessity  for  clarifying  the 
record.  Thus  far.  however,  all  that  we 
have  seen  in  rebuttal  is  an  indirect  denial 
by  an  'unidentified"  spokesman  for  Mr. 
Fortas  as  appearing  In  the  Washington 
Post  on  Sunday,  October  6, 

This  is  not  enough.  The  implications 
behind  the  allegations  as  contained  in  the 
article  of  last  Saturday  are  such  that 
they  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the  In- 
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tegrity  of  both  our  Judicial  and  executive 
systems. 

Here  we  have  a  charge,  the  implication 
of  which  Is  that  In  1965  the  selection  of 
the  nominee  for  the  position  of  Uj8.  at- 
torney In  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
based,  not  upon  the  qualifications  of  the 
individual,  but  upon  the  effect  his  selec- 
tion would  have  on  the  outcome  of  the 
charges  then  pending  against  Mr  Robert 
Baker. 

The  additional  fact  that  prior  to  their 
Government  service  both  Mr.  Fortas  and 
Mr.  Bress  were  attorneys  representing 
Mr.  Baker  and  his  companies  cannot  be 
overlooked  and  only  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  clarifying  the  record. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  In  a  position 
to  pass  any  opinion  aa  to  the  validity  of 
these  accusations;  however.  I  do  say  that 
In  view  of  the  serious  natiure  of  the  Im- 
plications involved  they  cannot  be  Ig- 
nored, and  a  mere  denial  issued  by  "an 
unidentified  spokesman"  for  Justice  Por- 
tas  Is  not  enough. 

The  implications  behind  Mr.  Green - 
halgh's  allegations  as  appearing  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  October  5  are  that 
the  executive  branch,  after  conferring 
with  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
acted  on  an  appointment  in  the  Judicial 
system  with  the  thought  of  how  It  would 
Influence  the  outcome  of  a  potential  court 
case  agsdnst  Mr.  Robert  Baker.  Nor  can 
we  ignore  the  fact  that  both  Mr.  Portas 
and  Mr  Bress  were  attorneys  for  Mr. 
Baker  prior  to  their  Government  service. 

What  makes  these  allegations  espe- 
cially pertinent  at  this  time  Is  that  Mr. 
David  G  Bress  has  recently  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  as  a  Federal  judge 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  his  confirmation  Is  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
In  fairness  to  our  Judicial  system  and  in 
fairness  to  the  President.  Justice  Fortas. 
and  Mr.  Bress  the  serious  Implications 
behind  the  charge  of  Mr.  Greenhalgh 
cannot  be  ignored. 

Therefore  I  am  today  forwarding  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  a  request  that  prior  to  any 
further  consideration  or  action  on  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Bress  as  a  Federal 
Judge.  Mr.  Greenhalgh  and  those  others 
who  were  mentioned  In  this  article  be 
asked  to  testify  before  the  committee  as 
to  their  knowledge  of  the  incident. 

I  emphasize  that  I  am  not  passing 
Judgment  as  to  the  validity  of  these  alle- 
gations: but  the  Washington  Post  is  a 
responsible  paper  Bind  Mr.  Greenhalgh 
was  a  former  assistant  U.S.  attorney  and 
now  that  the  charges  have  been  printed 
the  far-reaching  Implications  therein 
cannot  be  overlooked.  The  integrity  of 
our  judicial  system  tis  well  as  the  rep- 
utation of  the  executive  branch  is  at 
stake. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record  the 
article  appearing  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  October  5  by  Lawrence  Peinberg  en- 
titled "Greenhalgh  Says  Fortas  Blocked 
Him"  followed  by  the  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  same  paper  the  following 
day  entitled  "Intervention  by  Fortas  on 
Greenhalgh  Denied." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


I  Prom    the    Waablngton    (D.C.)    Poat.    Oct. 

5.  19fi8| 

G«XKNHALCH     SaTS    FOBTAS    BLOCKED    HlM 

(By  Lawrence  Feinberg) 
Uontgomery  County  Council  President 
WiUlam  W.  Greenhalgh  satd  yesterday  that 
the  personal  Intervention  of  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Abe  Portas  blocked  him  from  being 
nominated  as  OS.  Attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  In  1966. 

Greenhalgh  said  Portas.  who  had  Just  been 
named  to  the  High  Court,  went  to  President 
Johnson  in  August.  1966,  and  persuaded 
him  that  I  was  too  close  to  (Robert)  Ken- 
nedy." He  added  that  Portas  told  the  Presi- 
dent that  because  the  Bobby  Baker  case 
was  pending  In  the  US.  District  Courthouse. 
I  couldn't  be  trusted." 

Greenhalgh,  a  professor  of  law  and  head 
of  the  Legal  totem  Program  at  Georgetown 
University  Law  School,  served  as  an  assistant 
US  attorney  In  Washington  from  1958  to 
1963. 

TWO    B«C01I1««NDAT10N8 

He  said  he  was  reconunended  to  Johnson 
for  the  U.S.  attorney's  poet  in  August,  19fi5. 
by  Nicholas  deS  Katzenbach,  then  attorney 
general,  and  by  Ramsey  Clark,  who  then  was 
deputy  attorney  general. 

Greenhalgh  said  he  had  been  a  friend  of 
Robert  Kennedy  since  1950  when  the  two 
met  as  students  at  Uie  University  of  Virginia 
Law  School 

He  said  that  Portas  suggested  that  the 
President  name  his  "great  and  good  friend" 
David  Bress  as  US.  attorney,  and  Johnson 
did  so  despite  the  fact  that  Bress  once  was 
Baker's  lawyer. 

Just  before  Bress  was  named,  Greenhalgh 
said  that  Johnson  told  Sen.  Daniel  B. 
Brewster  (D-Md  ).  I  need  a  man  that  I  can 
trust." 

TAUC    IN    BrrHCSOA 

Greenhalgh.  a  Democrat,  made  his  accusa- 
tion m  a  speech  to  the  Montgomery  County 
Press  Association  In  Bethesda.  Portas.  who 
asked  the  President  to  withdraw  his  nomina- 
tion as  Chief  Justice  on  Wednesday,  could 
not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Greenhalgh  said  Portass  approach  to 
Johnson  on  his  appointment  was  an  exam- 
ple of  the  Justice's  •Interjecting  himself  into 
legislative   and  execuOve   matters  and 

lends  some  credence  to  the  apprehensions  of 
the  U.S.  Senate." 

In  his  talk.  Greenhalgh  also  said  that  the 
late  David  Scull,  a  maverick  Republican  who 
was  Montgomery  County  Council  president 
last  year  told  him  a  few  months  before  his 
death  in'januarj-  that  -If  Nixon  were  nomi- 
nated for  President  he  would  switch  parties." 

Greenhalgh  said  Scull  hoped  to  run  for 
County  executive  In  1970  If  the  voters  ap- 
proved a  charter  revision  that  is  on  the 
ballot  next  month 

I  Prom    the    Washington    (D.C.)    Post.    Oct. 

6,  1968] 

INTBKVENTION      BY     PO«TAS      ON      GREENHAI-CH 
DSNtCD 

A  spokesman  for  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Abe  Portas  denied  yesterday  that  Portas  In- 
tervened to  block  the  nomination  of  William 
W.  Greenhalgh,  now  president  of  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Council,  as  U.S.  attorney  for 
the   District   of   Columbia   In    1966. 

Greenhalgh  made  the  charge  In  a  speech 
Friday  In  which  he  said  that  Portas.  who 
had  just  been  named  to  the  High  Court, 
went  to  President  Johnson  In  August.  1965, 
and  -persuaded  him  that  I  was  too  close  to 
(Robert)  Kennedy" 

The  spokesman  for  Portas  said  yesterday 
that  Greenhalghs  name  was  completely  un- 
known to  the  Justice. 

Named  to  the  U.S.  attorney  post  was  David 
Bress.  At  the  Senate  hearings  on  Portas' 
nomination  to  be  chief  Justice,  Portas  denied 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  Bress  nomi- 
nation or  any  other  nomination. 


Greenhalgh,  a  professor  of  law  and  director 
of  the  legal  intern  program  at  Georgetown 
University  Law  School,  made  his  accusation 
in  a  speech  to  the  Montgomery  County  Press 
Association. 

He  said  he  was  recommended  to  Johnson 
for  the  U.S.  attorney's  poet  by  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach,  then  attorney  general,  and  by 
Ramsey  Clark,  who  then  was  deputy  attorney 
general.  Greenhalgh  serv-ed  as  an  asslstRnt 
U.S.  attorney  In  Washington  from  1958  to 
1963. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  sub.'se- 
quently  said:  Mr.  President,  in  the  Des 
Moines  Register  of  Monday,  October  7, 
there  appeared  an  article  by  Clark  Mol- 
lenhoff  entitled  '  Downgrade'  Rating  of 
Johnson  Nominee." 

In  this  article  Mr.  Albert  Jenner,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, is  quoted  as  having  said  that  his 
committee  was  very  much  concerned  over 
the  backgroimd  activities  of  Mr.  David 
Bress  and  that  they  reluctantly  gave  him 
a  passing  grade  for  promotion  to  the  im- 
portant judicial  post. 

In  selecting  men  for  lifetime  appoint- 
ments as  Federal  judges  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  more  than  just  a 
minimum  passing  grade,  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion would  be  more  highly  respected  If 
the  association  were  a  little  more  cau- 
tious in  enforcing  a  higher  standard  of 
ethics  than  that  which  was  condoned  In 
this  particular  case. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tliis 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
DowNCRADE"  Rating  or  Jornson  Nomincs 
(By  Clark  MollenhofT) 
Washington.  D.C. — The  American  Bar  As- 
sociation   (A.B.A.)    "downgraded"   its   rating 
of  David  G.  Bress.  a  controversial  Johnson 
nominee  for  a  federal  Judgeship,  because  of 
the  questionable  handling  of  a  million-dol- 
lar estate  by  the  Bress  law  firm. 

Albert  Jenner.  Jr..  chairman  of  the  ABA. 
committee  on  the  federal  Judiciary,  told  The 
Register  that  Bress  has  been  given  the  lowest 
of  three  possible  "quallfled  "  ratings  because 
of  the  manner  In  which  the  Bress  law  firm 
handled  the  estate  of  a  wealthy  Washington 
laundry  owner,  the  late  Melvln  A.  Vlner. 

Jenner.  whose  committee  came  In  for  sharp 
criticism  in  connection  with  its  recommenda- 
tion of  Abe  Portas  for  chief  Justice,  said  that 
Bress  Is  "a  fine  trial  lawyer"  and  would  prob- 
ably have  been  rated  as  "well  qualified"  or 
"exceptionally  well  quallQed"  if  it  had  not 
been  for  evidence  showing  the  Bress  law  Arm 
had  fabricated  new  stock  certificates  and  in- 
serted them  into  the  Vlner  estate  without 
notice  to  the  widow.  Mrs.  Jeanne  S,  Vlner. 
or  her  children. 

The  stock  certificates  were  fabricated  m 
the  Bress  and  Newmyer  law  office  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  Albert  PhlUlpson,  then 
a  Junior  partner  in  the  law  firm.  The  estate 
was  being  handled  by  Bress  as  the  attorney  of 
record,  and  Bress  was  the  Individual  who 
signed  most  of  the  papers  filed  in  court  on 
the  estate  matter. 

Court  records  show  that  the  new  stock 
certificates  carried  a  special  typed  quali- 
fication that  could  have  forced  the  widow 
to  sell  the  stock,  valued  at  more  than  Sl 
million,  to  her  deceased  husband's  brothers 
for  a  book  value  of  about  (30,000. 

Jenner  said  the  Justice  Department  re- 
quest for  an  A.B..A.  approval  for  Bress  had 
been  pending  for  "about  a  year"  before  it 
was  finally  decided  to  rate  him  simply  as 
"qualified"  so  President  Johnson  could  nom- 
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inate  Bress,  now  the  U.S.  district  attorney 
in  Washington.  DC,  for  a  poet  as  a  U.S. 
district  Judge  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

BRKS8  QUESTIONED 

Jenner,  a  Chicago  lawyer,  said  he  was  "so 
concerned"  about  the  Information  on  the 
BresB  law  firm's  handling  of  the  Vlner 
estate  that  he  made  two  trips  to  Washing- 
ton this  year  In  connection  with  It.  He  said 
he  had  questioned  Bress  for  four  hours  and 
that  he  and  a  Washington  lawyer.  Robert 
Ash.  also  questioned  PhlUlpson  extensively. 
Jenner  said  the  decision  to  rate  Bress  as 
•qualified"  did  not  amount  to  approving  or 
condoning  the  manner  In  which  Bress  and 
PhlUlpson  had  handled  the  Vlner  estate. 

"We  downgraded  him  because  of  the  Vlner 
estate"  Jenner  said.  "Bress  denied  he  was 
personally  responsible  for  inserting  the  new 
stock  certificates  in  the  estate,  and  we  found 
nothing  that  would  prove  he  was  aware  of 
It,"  Jenner  said. 

Jenner  said  It  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
Senate  to  put  witnesses  under  oath  and  go 
into  it  further  If  there  was  any  doubt  about 
the  Bress  denial  that  he  knew  that  PhlUlp- 
son and  the  Vlner  brothers  had  fabricated 
the  new  stock  certificates. 

Senator  John  J.  Williams  (Rep..  Del.)  has 
served  notice  on  the  Senate's  Democratic 
leadership  that  he  Intends  to  fight  the  Bress 
nomination. 

In  late  1965,  Williams  objected  to  Bress 
for  U.S.  district  attorney  on  grounds  that 
Bress  had  been  an  attorney  for  Robert  G. 
(Bobby)  Baker's  Serv-U  Vending  Co.  at  the 
time  that  Abe  Portas,  then  a  Washington 
lawyer,  was  serving  as  attorney  for  Baker. 

Bress  was  hired  at  the  suggestion  of  Portas 
because  he  wished  to  avoid  the  possible  con- 
flict of  interest  involved  In  representing  both 
Baker  and  the  corporation  Baker  headed. 

Williams  and  Senator  Carl  Curtis  (Rep  . 
Neb.)  objected  to  Bress  as  part  of  the  net- 
work of  Baker's  lawyers,  friends  and  busi- 
ness associates  who  were  being  appointed  to 
important  Judicial  and  prosecution  posts  by 
President  Johnson. 

Late  in  the  consideration  of  the  Bress  nom- 
ination for  U.S.  attorney,  Williams  learned 
of  the  questionable  handling  of  the  Vlner 
estate  He  made  a  hard  fight  on  the  Bre.ss 
nomination,  arguing  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee had  not  done  an  adequate  Job  of  In- 
vestigating the  estate  matter. 

Williams  was  unable  to  get  sufficient  atten- 
tion on  the  Bress  nomination  at  that  time 
because  the  Senate  was  embroiled  In  a  con- 
troversy over  the  nomination  of  Francis  X. 
Morrtssey,  a  longtime  friend  and  political 
work  horse  for  the  Kennedy  family  who  had 
been  nominated  for  a  Judgeship  by  President 
Johnson  as  a  favor  to  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy (Dem.,  Mass.) . 

Williams  also  faced  the  handicap  of  having 
the  Bress  nomination  supported  by  Minority 
Leader  Everett  Dlrksen  (Rep.,  HI),  and  Sen- 
ator Roman  Hruska  (Rep..  Neb.) . 

MULTIPLE    ROLE 


Williams  has  contended  that  Bress  should 
not  be  permitted  to  avoid  responsibility  for 
the  irregular  handling  of  the  Vlner  estate, 
and  he  emphasized  that  Bress  had  many  posi- 
tions of  trust  In  connection  with  the  stock 
of  the  Sunshine  Arcade  Laundry  Co.  as  well 
as  the  estate. 

Bress  was  counsel  for  the  laundry  and  also 
was  secretary  of  the  corporation  with  the 
responsibility  for  custody  of  the  stock 
records. 

Also,  Bress  was  lawyer  for  the  two  surviv- 
ing Vlner  brothers.  Leonard  and  Robert,  who 
would  have  stood  to  benefit  from  the  fabrica- 
tion of  the  new  stock  certificates  and  the  In- 
sertion of  those  stock  certificates  Into  Melvln 
Vlner's  estate. 

Also,  Brees  was  the  lawyer  for  the  estate 
and  for  the  widow  and  her  children  during 
the  crucial  period  In  January  and  early  Feb- 
ruary, 1965. 


Williams  argued  that  Bress  should  not  be 
permitted  to  avoid  responsibility  simply  by 
contending  that  a  Junior  partner — PhUllp- 
son — had  engaged  In  the  questionable  stock 
fabrication. 

It  was  Bress  who  signed  most  of  the  papers 
filed  for  Leonard  and  Robert  Vlner  for  six 
months  beginning  Jan.  8,  1955.  This  Included 
the  period  in  which  the  stock  certlflcatee 
were  fabricated.  After  six  montlis,  Bress  ap- 
peared In  the  case  periodically,  with  Alvln 
Newmyer  and  PhlUlpson  handling  various 
details. 

WIDOW  dissatisfied 

Initially,  the  law  firm  represented  the 
widow,  but  In  mid-February,  1955.  Mrs.  Vlner 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  estate's  han- 
dling. 

Although  her  husband  had  been  an  owner 
of  one-third  of  the  »3-mllllon  firm,  It  ap- 
peared that  under  the  management  agree- 
ment made  a  part  of  the  fabricated  stock  she 
might  be  left  with  the  income  from  only 
one-third  of  one-half  of  the  $180,000  "book 
value"  of  the  stock. 

Mrs.  Vlner  then  hired  Bruce  Sundlun,  a 
Washington  lawyer  who  had  been  an  assist- 
ant U.S.  attorney,  to  press  her  interests  be- 
cause she  felt  the  multiple  roles  of  Bress 
might  have  created  a  conflict  of  interest. 

Sundlun  noted  that  the  stock  certificates 
that  represented  the  widow's  share  of  the 
estate  carried  the  signatures  of  Leonard  and 
Robert  Vlner,  but  did  not  carry  the  signa- 
ture of  Melvln  Vlner,  the  deceased  brother 
who  had  been  the  dominant  figure  in  the 
famUy  laundry  corporation. 

Sundlun  immediately  questioned  whether 
these  stock  certificates  were  actually  signed 
In  1960 — the  date  carried  on  the  certificates. 
He  began  to  investigate. 

Sundlun  contended  that  If  the  "manage- 
ment agreement"  on  the  fabricated  stock  was 
enforced  It  would  leave  the  widow  with  about 
(30,000  for  her  stock,  which  would  yield  her 
no  more  than  $1,200  to  $2,000  a  year  Income. 

GETS  EVIDENCE 

Sundlun,  after  months  of  inquiry,  was  able 
to  establish  through  affidavits  from  the  firm 
that  printed  the  stock  certificates  that  the 
stock  certificates  in  the  estate  had  not  been 
printed  until  some  time  after  1953— two  to 
three  years  after  the  date  on  the  certificates. 
Sundlun  then  put  the  Vlner  brothers  un- 
der oath  and  questioned  both  as  to  when 
they  signed  the  stock  certificates. 

With  PhlUlpson  and  Bress  present,  both 
Leonard  and  Robert  testified  under  oath  that 
they  had  signed  the  certificates  In  1950  and 
1951  on  or  about  the  dateB  carried  on  the 
certificates. 

With  the  Vlner  brothers  on  record  with 
Inaccurate  testimony  under  oath  in  the  pres- 
ence of  PhlUlpson,  who  had  a  role  In  fabri- 
cating the  stock.  Sundlun  ended  the  deposi- 
tion. On  the  basis  of  that  deposition,  Sund- 
lun then  went  to  Albert  Newmyer,  the  other 
senior  partner  In  the  firm,  and  said  he  had 
affidavits  and  documentary  evidence  proving 
that  false  testimony  had  been  given  and  that 
"fraudulent"  stock  certificates  had  been  in- 
serted m  the  estate  that  would  disinherit  the 
widow. 

Sundlun  demanded  and  received  a  settle- 
ment for  Mrs.  Viner  based  on  her  full  share 
of  the  estate. 

BRESS'  stand 
Bress  and  PhlUlpson  have  contended  that 
the  stock  certificates  that  were  fabricated 
in  1955  were  merely  "replacement"  certifi- 
cates for  stock  that  was  lost.  However.  It  Is 
admitted  that  there  was  no  notice  to  the 
widow  or  her  two  children  that  the  original 
.sock  was  lost. 

In  his  role  as  secretary  of  the  laundry  com- 
pany, Bress  has  admitted  that  he  was  cus- 
todian of -the  stock  records  book  and  cus- 
todian of  the  corporate  records  and  that 
these  records  were  kept  In  the  Newmyer  and 
Bress  law  office. 


Sundlun  has  called  the  new  stock  certifi- 
cates fraudulent"  but  he  has  declined  to 
draw  any  conclusion  relative  to  Bress. 

"As  far  as  I  know  he  (Bress)  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Issuance  of  those  stock  certifi- 
cates," Sundlun  has  testified. 

However,  the  record  shows  that  Bress  was 
present  Dec.  5,  1965,  when  the  Vlner  brothers 
testified  they  had  signed  the  fabricated  cer- 
tificates In  1960  and  1951  rather  than  after 
the  death  of  Melvln  Vlner. 

loWANS  vote  no 
With  Hruska  leading  the  way  for  Bress,  the 
Senate  approved  the  Bress  nomination  as 
U.S.  attorney  by  a  vote  of  49  to  14.  Iowa's 
Republican  Senators  Bourke  Hlckenlooper 
and  Jack  Miller  opposed  Bress. 

Hruska  argued  the  stock  Incident  was  only 
a  mistake. 

Williams  challenged  this.  He  contended 
that  the  stock  certificate  substitution  was 
done  In  secret,  and  the  secret  was  kept 
for  ten  months  until  the  detecUve  work  by 
Sundlun  bared  It. 

The  Bress  nomination  Is  now  pending  in 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  and  It  Is 
possible  It  could  go  to  the  Senate  floor  within 
a  week. 

Williams  is  pledged  to  fight  Bress'  confir- 
mation He  feels  that,  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Portas  nomination.  It  will 
be  possible  to  force  public  attention  on  the 
case. 

The  fight  on  Bress  is  expected  to  raise  as 
many  questions  about  the  thoroughness  and 
the  meaning  of  A.B  A.  ratings  and  recom- 
mendations for  Judicial  nominations  as  the 
Portas  nomination  did. 


RETIREMENT  OF  JAMES  E.  WEBB  AS 
ADMINISTRATOR  OF  NASA 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Government  lost  an  outstanding 
official.  James  E.  Webb  officially  retired 
as  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  after 
serving  for  almost  8  yefirs  in  that  capac- 
ity. As  well  as  Jim  Webb  has  earned  a 
respite  from  his  arduous  duties  and  awe- 
some responsibilities  during  this  period, 
I  personally  regret  very  much  to  see  him 
leave. 

I  have  always  advocated  the  neces.sity 
for  a  strong  and  viable  research  and  de- 
velopment program  for  this  Nation.  For 
the  past  7' '2  years  we  have  had  in  Jim 
Webb  a  man  of  outstanding  personal 
integrity  who  was  capable  of  the  type  of 
leadership  needed  to  carry  out  that 
objective. 

I  supported  Mr.  Webb's  nomination  in 
February  1961,  and  at  that  time  stated 
I  felt  he  was  the  kind  of  man  that  our 
Government  needed  to  assume  the  enor- 
mous responsibilities  that  touched  .so 
much  in  the  present  as  well  as  the  future 
of  our  Nation.  Mr.  President,  I  have  never 
considered  myself  a  prophet,  but  reflect- 
ing back  on  that  statement  I  do  not 
believe  I  have  ever  spoken  truer  words. 
No  one  who  has  followed  closely  the  tre- 
mendous progress  of  our  Nation's  civilian 
space  efforts  can  fail  to  recognize  the 
handiwork  of  Jim  Webb.  Toiling  tire- 
lessly and  with  an  unflagging  dedication 
to  his  responsibilities,  he  has  built  an 
outstanding  organization  geared  to  main- 
taining this  country's  preeminence  In 
space.  He  leaves  with  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  his  efforts  have  been  re- 
warded by  our  outstanding  space  suc- 
cesses to  date  and  that  at  the  present 
time  our  Nation  has  the  tools  to  con- 
tinue to  be  preeminent  in  space. 
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As  one  Member  of  the  Senate  who  be- 
lieves flnnly  that  our  Nation's  future 
military  security  as  well  as  Its  leader- 
ship position  among  Nations  rests  In 
large  part  on  its  ability  to  carry  out  ac- 
tivities In  space,  I  fervently  hope  that  the 
Government  will  continue  to  utilize  the 
tools  that  have  been  provided  by  Jim 
Webb  effectively  in  the  future.  If  this  is 
done.  I  know  that  Jim  Webb  would  con- 
sider this  a  fitting  monument  to  his 
accomplishments. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  since  about  the  time  Mr. 
Webb  was  appointed  to  head  NASA.  I  am 
not  given  unduly  to  praise  a  man.  I  am 
not  Impressed  by  a  title.  I  am  impressed 
by  a  record.  But  I  am  certainly  Impressed 
with  the  fact  that  Mr.  Webb,  carried  out 
his  responsibilities  for  NASA  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  $34  bllUon,  in  what  might 
be  called  a  crash  program:  and  I  have 
not  seen  any  evidence  of  any  activity  of 
his  except  that  clothed  In  the  highest 
degree  with  integrity,  honesty,  frank- 
ness and  openness  in  his  dealings  with 
the  committee,  with  Congress,  as  well  as 
with  the  public. 

Some  unfortunate  incidents  did  occur 
in  connection  with  various  programs,  but 
he  came  out  frankly  and  told  the  whole 
truth  about  them,  the  good  as  well  as 
the  bad.  To  me.  that  is  one  of  the  sources 
of  his  strength.  Congress  and  the  people 
of  this  country  are  entitled  to  more  such 
practices  and  more  such  talent  as  that 
from  its  Government  ofDclals. 

He  never  did  anything  for  me  and  I 
never  did  anything  for  him,  but  I  cer- 
tainly do  like  his  dedication,  honesty, 
and  frankness  and  consider  him  to  be  a 
fine,  effective  public  official,  doing  very 
dilBcult  work,  plowing  new  ground  all 
the  time  and  pioneering  previously  un- 
blazed  trails.  I  commend  him  highly  and 
am  sincerely  sorry  to  see  him  leave,  even 
though  I  am  sure  he  will  have  a  worthy 
successor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  certainly  endorse 
the  statements  just  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi.  Of 
course,  my  State  is  greatly  interested  in 
the  space  program.  An  important  part  of 
it  is  located,  as  the  Senator  knows.  In  my 
hometown  of  Huntsville. 

I  have  had  very  close  contact  with  Mr. 
Webb,  having  known  him  way  back  there 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  or  there- 
abouts. He  has  held  many  responsible 
positions,  in  the  State  Department,  in 
the  Budget  Bureau,  and  in  various  other 
governmental  activities,  where  he  proved 
his  ability.  I  was  very  much  pleased  when 
he  was  named  to  head  the  newly  formed 
NASA. 

I  think  he  has  done  a  tremendous  job. 
In  fact,  there  have  been  times  when  I 
have  wondered  how  in  the  world  he  ever 
carried  on  under  the  great  load  of  his 
unusual  repsonsibilities  and  the  various 
problems  that  certainly  would  have 
plagued  beyond  endurance  a  man  of 
lesser  strength  than  he. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Webb  leave 
NASA.  I  am  sure  that  there  will  be  a 
strong  man  to  take  his  place :  but  never- 
theless, when  we  have  found  one,  tried 


and  true,  and  who  has  proven  him- 
self in  every  way,  we  hate  to  give  him 
up.  I  regret  very  much  to  see  Mr.  Webb 
leaving  NASA. 

I  extend  to  him  my  very  best  wishes 
for  continued  happiness  and  great  suc- 
cess throughout  his  life. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  his  remarks.  Those 
are  my  sentiments  as  well.  I  did  not 
know  Mr.  Webb  in  any  ofQcial  capacity 
before  he  came  to  NASA.  He  did  a  Hne 
job  there,  although  I  was  not  so  much 
in  contact  with  him.  Again,  I  am  sin- 
cerely sorry  to  see  him  leave. 

In  all  this  $34  billion  program  there 
was  no  hint  of  slander  or  suspicion. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  Jim 
Webb  for  a  job  exteremly  well  done  and 
wish  him  the  very  best  in  the  years 
ahead. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr  SPONO.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rule  regard- 
ing germaneness  be  suspended  and  that 
I  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


NEED  FOR  MIDDLE  EAST 
SETTLEMENT 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  some  15 
months  have  passed  since  Arab-Israel 
tensions  culminated  in  the  6-day  war  of 
June  1967.  During  that  15-month  period, 
there  have  been  times  of  hope  and  op- 
timism and  there  have  been  times  of  dis- 
couragement and  pessimism  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Ivliddle  East. 

Unfortunately,  the  underlying  causes 
of  the  Arab-Israel  conflict  have  not 
been  removed  or  mitigated  during  this 
period.  Instead,  they  have  been  allowed 
to  fester  and  in  the  process,  they  have 
given  rise  to  new  conflicts  and  passions. 

If  there  is  anything  that  can  give  us 
hope  at  this  point,  it  is  perhaps  the  dip- 
lomatic proposals  and  the  multinational 
concern  now  being  expressed  over  the 
Middle  East. 

The  United  States  has  always  been  a 
strong  advocate  of  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment in  the  Middle  East.  We  have  of- 
fered our  opinion  on  what  points  must 
be  included  in  any  settlement  and  we 
have  Indicated  our  support  for  the  U.N. 
mission  headed  by  Swedish  diplomat 
Gunnar  Jarring. 

Last  week,  the  Soviet  Union  offered  a 
plan  for  the  Middle  East.  The  plan  itself 
was  not  without  fault.  It  overlooked  a 
number  of  the  most  pressing  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  problems:  the  arms  race,  free 
access  of  nations  to  international  waters 
for  innocent  purposes,  and  provisions  for 
Arab  refugees.  In  addition,  the  Soviet 
proposal  failed  to  Include  any  considera- 
tion of  the  status  of  Jeriisalem.  which 
arouses  strong  emotions  among  Arabs 
and  Israelis. 

Furthermore,  in  addition  to  the  omis- 
sions in  the  plan,  there  is  the  possibility 
that  the  proposal  is  nothing  more  than 
a  Soviet  gesture,  designed  to  recoup  Rus- 
sian prestige  lost  in  the  denouncements 
of  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 

The  United  States  should  not,  however, 


permit  these  vexations  to  detract  it  from 
pursuit  of  peace  and  security  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  While  our  Nation  must  proceed 
with  caution,  the  Soviet  Union  should  be 
encouraged  to  reinforce  its  plan  with 
concrete  actions  In  the  direction  of  a 
settlement  And,  of  course,  the  most  posi- 
tive manner  in  which  the  Soviet  Union 
could  demonstrate  a  desire  for  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  is  by  exerting  Influence 
on  the  Arab  nations  to  work  toward  a 
settlement. 

There  are.  now,  indications  that  the 
Arabs  may  be  agreeable  to  an  imposed 
settlement — mainly  because  they  would 
later  have  cause  to  violate  it.  If  they  so 
determined.  As  with  the  Soviet  plan,  an 
imposed  settlement  such  as  this  is  beset 
with  shortcomings.  But.  also,  as  in  the 
Soviet  case,  the  indication  of  Arab  Inter- 
est in  a  settlement  at  all  should  be  ex- 
plored and  encouraged. 

Likewise.  Israel  Foreign  Minister  Abba 
Eban  should  be  encouraged  to  outline 
Israel  views  on  a  settlement  when  he  ap- 
pears before  the  United  Nations  today. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  nation  can  ap- 
proach negotiations  in  the  Middle  East, 
knowing  from  the  beginning  that  all  of 
its  conditions  will  be  met.  At  the  same 
time,  Israel's  hesitancy  to  accept  an 
agreement  is  understandable  in  view  of 
her  experiences  with  the  settlements  of 
1948  and  1956.  But.  without  negotiations, 
there  will  never  be  assurances  that  any 
of  a  nation's  conditions  will  be  met. 

And.  there  can  be  little  hope  of  preserv- 
ing any  security  or  particular  status  quo 
in  the  Middle  East  with  guerrilla  attacks 
and  surprise  actions. 

With  the  23d  regular  session  of  the 
United  Nations  now  in  progress,  the  facil- 
ities of  this  international  organization 
should  be  used  to  exhaust  the  potential 
for  a  settlement.  While  success  cannot  be 
predicted  and  perhaps  is  even  unlikely, 
no  nation  concerned  with  the  Middle  East 
can  ignore  the  recent  diplomatic  sugges- 
tions of  interest  in  a  Middle  East  settle- 
ment. 
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SENATOR  EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE  DIS- 
CUSSES THE  NEED  FOR  DRAFT 
LAW  REVISION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  days,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine,  Edmund  S.  Muskie.  the 
Democratic  Party's  'nominee  for  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  has  been 
making  many  friends  for  himself  and  for 
his  party.  Senator  Muskie  has  avoided 
flamboyant  partisanship  and  rhetorical 
flourishes  that  are  used  by  some  candi- 
dates to  capture  newspaper  headlines. 
Rather,  he  has  brought  his  quiet,  low- 
keyed  campaign  directly  to  the  people 
of  America  and  has  sought  to  engage  the 
electorate  in  a  thoughtful  dialog  on 
the  critical  issues  facing  America  in  this 
election  year. 

No  speech  is  a  better  Indication  of 
Senator  Muskie's  desire  to  talk  honestly 
and  sincerely  with  the  people  than  the 
one  he  made  at  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado, at  Boulder,  last  Thursday.  October 
3.  1968. 

Speaking  before  a  group  of  students 
at  the  University  of  Colorado,  Senator 
Muskie  confronted  directly  a  critical 
problem  that  Is  uppermost  In  the  minds 


of  many  students  today — the  draft.  In  a 
very  thoughtful  and  provocative  address. 
Senator  Muskie  came  to  grips  with  this 
very  complex  issue.  Nor  would  he  talk  In 
vague  generalities  or  simply  demagog 
on  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  system. 
Rather,  the  Democratic  nominee  spoke 
in  terms  of  specific  changes  which  are 
needed  to  make  our  system  of  selective 
service  more  equitable. 

Mr.  President,  the  Issue  of  draft  law 
revision  Is  one  of  the  great  Issues  of  this 
generation  and  of  this  decade.  Any  time 
young  men  are  drafted  to  go  Into  battle, 
possibly  to  die,  it  is  essential  that  they 
be  equitably  and  fairly  selected.  Even 
now,  although  hopeful  peace  talks  are 
underway  in  Paris,  hundreds  of  draftees 
are  dying  In  Vietnam.  If  escalation  con- 
tinues In  this  tragic  war,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  hundreds  and  even  thou- 
sands more  will  die.  In  this  context,  se- 
lective service  is  not  just  a  matter  of 
military  manpower.  It  Is  a  matter  of  hu- 
man life.  Clearly,  then,  our  system  of  se- 
lection must  be  the  best  that  concerned 
men  can  devise. 

In  his  address  to  the  students  at  Boul- 
der, Colo..  Senator  Muskie  clearly  dem- 
onstrated his  concern  that  a  more  equi- 
table system  must  be  devised.  In  his  ar- 
ticulate statement,  he  spoke  of  the  need 
to  adopt  a  system  of  random  selection 
of  draft  registrants,  with  the  youngest 
man  eligible  first.  This  Is  a  proposal  that 
is  contained  In  at  least  two  thoughtful 
Dieces  of  legislation  that  were  Introduced 
in  this  session  of  the  90th  Congress.  The 
first,  S.  3052,  offers  a  comprehensive  re- 
vision of  our  Selective  Service  System  and 
was  introduced  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  . 
The  second,  S.  3394,  would  reverse  the 
order  of  induction  and  provide  a  system 
of  random  selection  as  Senator  Muskie 
proposed  In  Boulder.  Colo.  It  was  Intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart].  I  have  joined  as  a 
cosponsor  of  both  of  these  bills,  which 
I  think  offer  needed  reforms  in  our  pres- 
ent draft  laws. 

Mr.  President,  draft  refonn  is  a  major 
issue  in  America  today.  Among  our 
vouth.  It  may  well  be  the  paramount  is- 
sue. Most  certainly,  it  Is  an  Issue  of  such 
importance  that  it  should  be  discussed 
by  any  serious  candidate  for  national 
office.  Senator  Muskie  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  taking  this  issue  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  address  at  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie.  Uni- 
versity or  Colorado,  Boulder,  October  3, 
1968 

College  and  university  stops  have  become 
as  frequent  as  the  proverbial  railroad  whistle 
stops  for  political  candidates  this  year.  At 
least,  that's  been  true  In  my  case,  and  It  has 
been  by  choice. 

I  know  that  many  college  students  are  un- 
able to  vote.  But  I  do  not  come  here  Just  to 
seek  votes.  I  come  rather  to  exchange  Ideas, 
to  challenge  and  be  chaUenged,  and  to  en- 
courage your  participation  In  this  critical 
election. 

In  the  short  time  that  I've  been  a  candidate 
for  Vice  President.  I've  listened  to  what  you 


are  saying.  I've  tried  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate your  views — and  the  reasons  why 
you  hold  them.  Since  this  is  about  the  half 
way  point  In  the  campaign,  It  seems  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  give  you  my  Impression  of 
what  young  America  Is  saying — and  why. 

You  may  regard  this  as  a  mid-term  exam 
for  you  and  me. 

Pew  of  you  have  been  burdened  by  the 
economic  uncertainty  that  has  dominated 
the  thinking  of  previous  generations. 

The  problem  of  economic  survival — the 
simple  fear  of  what  tomorrow  may  bring — 
and  the  limitations  it  has  placed  upon  earlier 
generations  has  never  inhibited  your  vision. 
And  because  of  this  new  freedom,  your 
generation  has  developed  a  new  perspective,  a 
new  point  of  view  about  American  society. 

My  generation  regards  the  historic  social 
advances  of  the  past  30  years  as  milestones 
of  human  progress:  social  security,  medicare, 
the  outlawing  of  segregaUon.  the  beginning 
of  an  effort  to  eradicate  poverty. 

Your   generation   refuses   to   rest  on   the 
achievements  of  the  past. 
You  look  to  the  future. 
You  see  some  progress,  but  not  enough. 
You  know  that  the  average  American  has 
never   been  so  well  off,   but  you   don't  like 
what  many  Americans  are  doing  with  their 
wealth  and  leisure. 

You  know  that  affluence  alone  does  not 
guarantee  excellence. 

You  want  those  Americans  who  have  made 
it  to  listen  to  and  have  compassion  for  those 
who  have  not. 

You  resent  a  system  which  forces  you  to 
serve  in  war  which  many  of  you  do  not  sup- 
port or  understand. 

Many  of  these  views  are  not  new  to  this 
Nation  or  to  this  generation. 

What  is  new  is  the  Intensity  with  which 
you  hold  these  views,  your  intention  to  act  on 
those  convictions,  and  your  desire  for  Instant 
results. 

This  Is  a  healthy  sign,  for  you  and  for 
America.  / 

There  Is,  of  coursaf  another  side  to  the 
coin.  / 

If  you  want  to  be/heard,  you  must  be  will- 
ing to  listen. 

If  you  want  to  be  respected,  you  must  be 
willing  to  respect  others. 

If  you  want  to  participate  In  the  Demo- 
cratic process,  you  must  be  willing  to  accept 
Democratic  decisions. 

If  there's  something  you  don't  like,  work 
to  change  it.  But  don't  tear  down  an  institu- 
tion unless  you  are  prepared  to  build  a  bet- 
ter one. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  came  here  today  to 
share  these  thoughts  with  you  and  to  lUten 
to  what  a  few  minutes  discussing  a  subject 
of  interest  to  all  of  us — the  draft. 

Last  year  the  NaUonal  Advisory  Conunls- 
slon  on  Selective  Service  completed  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  draft.  Its  chair- 
man. Burke  Marshall,  said  the  Commission's 
objective  was  "to  find  the  means  of  secur- 
ing the  manpower  needed  for  our  national 
security  in  a  manner  as  consistent  as  possible 
with  human  dignity,  individual  liberty  and 
fairness  to  all  citizens." 

The  Commission  first  rejected  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  draft  be  eliminated  In  favor 
of  a  volunteer  professional  army. 
It  concluded: 

( 1 )  That  such  a  system  would  not  be  able 
to  provide  larger  numbers  of  men  m  times 
of  crisis. 

(2)  That  it  could  become  a  mercenary 
force  unrepresentative  of  the  Nation,  and 

(3)  That  it  would  probably  be  prohib- 
itively expensive — present  estimates  indicate 
that  it  would  add  from  »8  to  $16  bUUon 
a  year  to  the  military  budget. 

If  the  draft  Is  then  to  be  with  us,  how 
best  can  we  reach  Mr.  Marshall's  objective 
of  conducting  it  with  dignity  and  fairness. 

We  can  begin  by  admitting  that  at  present 
the  draft  does  not  operate  in  this  manner. 


To  put  it  bluntly,  the  present  system  U 
unfair  and  unjust. 

The  methods  of  selection  are  not  uniform. 
There  are  over  4,000  local  boards  with  vary- 
ing classifications  and  procedures,  particu- 
larly for  college  student  deferments. 

The   boards   are   not   representative.   Over 
one-fifth  of  the  members  are  over  70.  Only 
IS'^r  are  Negroes. 
The  appeals  procedure  Is  sadly  Inadequate. 
Most   Importantly,   the   present  system  of 
selecting  the  oldest  first  introduces  a  major 
disruption  into  the  life  of  every  young  man 
from  the  time  he  is   18  until  he  is  28.  He 
faces  8  years  of  uncertainty   as  to  when — 
or  whether— he  will  be  called  for  induction. 
I  think  we  ought  to  change  that. 
First.  I  propose  that  at  age   19   all  men 
eligible  for  the  draft  should  be  selected  by 
lottery — by   the   fair   and   Impartial   random 
system    recommended    by    the    Commission. 
Under  this  system,  a  man  would  have  but 
one  year  in  his  life  when  he  was  vulnerable 
to  the  draft — at  age  19.  If  he  were  not  se- 
lected during  his   19th  year,  he   would   not 
have  to  serve,  unless,  of  course,  there  were 
a  prolonged  and  extreme  emergency. 

If  a  man  were  selected  by  this  random  sys- 
tem, he  could  choose  to  meet  his  obligation 
by  serving  at  once  or  by  postponing  service 
until  he  has  completed  two  years  of  college 
or  vocational  training.  Those  electing  to  take 
officer  training  would  serve  after  completing 
their  undergraduate  education.  However, 
student  deferments  would  be  understood  to 
be  simply  postponements  of  service  and  not 
exemptions  from  service. 

There  would  be  certain  categories  of  de- 
ferments for  extreme  hardship,  conscientious 
objection,  or  essential  occupation. 

Second,  I  urge  that  we  broaden  the  op- 
portunities for  those  who  wish  to  volunteer 
by  making  service  more  attractive  through 
pay  system  reform.  Better  use  of  personnel 
m  the  specialties  for  which  they  have  been 
trained,  more  use  of  civilians  in  place  of 
military  personnel,  and  careful  re-examina- 
tion of  enlistment  standards. 

Third,  local  selective  service  boards  should 
be  strengthened  by  the  adoption  of  uniform 
national  standards,  more  adequate  appeals 
procedures,  and  a  greater  effort  to  Inform 
the  draft  registrant  of  his  status  and  the 
timing  of  his  induction. 

Finally.  I  believe  we  ought  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  permitting  volunteer  na- 
tional service  as  an  alternative  to  military 
service. 

We  must  come  to  realize  that  although 
military  security  Is  a  major  element  In  pre- 
serving national  seciu-lty,  the  two  are  not 
synonymous. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  expressed  it  well  In  1966  when  he 
said:  "In  a  modernizing  society,  security 
means  development." 

Security  is  not  military  hardware — though 
It  may  Include  it.  Security  is  not  traditional 
military  activity — though  It  may  encompass 
It.  Security  is  development.  Without  devel- 
opment, there  can  be  no  security. 

The  national  service  alternative  would  per- 
mit us  to  do,  on  a  much  broader  and  more 
meaningful  scale,  the  kinds  of  things  we 
need  to  do  If  we  are  to  become  the  kind  of 
society  our  declaration  of  Independence  and 
constitution  promised. 

America  today  faces  a  crisis  of  will.  In  the 
past  few  years  we  have  made  great  advances 
in  Improving  the  quality  of  American  life. 
Yet  we  still  face  a  bewildering  array  of  prob- 
lems that  seem  Insoluble  to  many. 

Division  over  Vietnam  saps  our  strength 
and  diverts  our  engerles. 

Our  cities  are  In  danger  of  becoming  night- 
mares of  fear  and  decay. 

There  are  disturbing  signs  that  oiu-  races  are 
drifting  apart. 

Our  waters  are  fouled. 
Our  air  contaminated. 
A  national  mood  of  unrest,  bom  of  fnis- 
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tratlon  over  these  problems,  creates  a  fertile 
climate  for  the  merchants  of  hate  and  fear. 

But  we  do  h»ve  the  resources  to  deal  with 
these  problems. 

The  question  Is  whether  we  have  the  will 
to  do  BO,  as  one  people,  united  In  the  belief 
that  no  one  of  us  Is  truly  free  unless  every 
one  of  us  Is  free. 

I  believe  we  have  that  will. 

We  can  and  will  end  the  war. 

We  can  and  will  rebuild  our  cities. 

We  can  do  all  these  things,  and  more. 

But  we  can  do  so  only  with  the  full  and 
vigorous  participation  of  every  segment  of 
our  society,  Including  our  young  people. 

That  Is  why  the  national  service  alterna- 
tive appeals  to  me. 

It  would  open  constructive  channels  to 
the  enormous  force  for  good  which  exists 
among   American  youth  today. 

By  making  a  broad  range  of  alternative 
services  available — from  the  Peace  Corps  to 
the  Teacher  Corps  to  VISTA — we  could  mount 
a  broad  attack  on  the  roots  of  poverty  and 
deprivation  at  home  and  abroad,  while  at 
the  same  time  Insuring  that  everyone  sub- 
ject to  the  draft  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  engag»'ln  alternative  service. 

There  ace  some  problems  with  the  na- 
tional service  alternative  which  must  be 
recognized: 

1.  Would  It  create  a  haven  for  draft 
dodgers? 

2.  Would  It  permit  an  educated  elite  to 
escape  military  service,  dooming  the  poor — 
black  and  white — to  an  ever  larger  share  of 
the  mud  and  blood  of  battle? 

3.  Would  It  leave  enough  men  subject  to 
the  draft  to  enable  us  to  meet  our  basic  mili- 
tary needs? 

4.  Could  voluntary  service  programs  be 
fairly  equated  with  military  service? 

These  are  hard  questions  to  which  I  don't 
pretend  to  know  the  final  answers.  But  It 
seems  to  me  that  they  are  the  kinds  of  ques- 
tions we  ought  to  be  discussing  In  this 
campaign — the  kinds  of  questions  you  ought 
to  be  thinking  about  and  searching  for 
answers  to. 

Draft  reform  and  the  national  service  al- 
ternative represent  a  challenge  to  you  to 
work  for  meaningful  change  within  our 
democratic  system — change  that  will  re- 
quire deeds  not  words,  commitment  not 
Indifference .  I  think  you  can  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. 

Machiavelll  said  that:  "There  Is  nothing 
more  dUBcult  to  carry  out.  nor  more  doubtful 
of  success,  nor  more  dangeroxis  to  handle, 
than  to  Initiate  a  new  order  of  things." 

But  Francis  Bacon  stressed  the  continu- 
ing need  for  new  approaches  when  he  said: 
"He  that  will  not  apply  new  remedies  must 
expect  new  evils;  for  time  is  the  greatest 
Innovator." 

I  think  they  were  both  right. 


THE  NUCLEAR  NONPROLIFERATION 
TREATY  SHOULD  BE  RATIFIED 
BEFORE   CONGRESS    ADJOURNS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
reported  favorably  and  without  reserva- 
tion the  Treaty  on  the  Nonprollferatlon 
of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

The  importance  of  the  treaty  cannot 
be  overestimated.  It  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  future  peace  of  the  world 
that  it  be  ratified  by  the  Senate  before 
Congress  adjourns  sine  die.  Falling  that, 
in  the  event  President  Johnson  calls  the 
Congress  to  Washington  for  a  special 
session  shortly  after  November  5,  as  now 
seems  likely,  it  is  my  hope  that  priority 
will  be  given  to  consenting  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  this  Important  treaty  to  ban 
the  spread  of  nuclear  warheads  and  nu- 
clear weapons. 


Mr.  President,  this  treaty  is  not  a  So- 
viet Invention.  For  many  years  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  have 
attempted  to  separate  this  issue  from 
other  issues  on  which  both  nations  differ, 
smd  to  support  it  as  an  important  com- 
mon goal.  The  fact  is  that  the  United 
States  is  the  principal  architect  of  the 
treaty,  which  we  first .  proposed  in  1964. 
It  is  based  on  policies  formulated  under 
four  administrations  and  was  reflected 
in  the  Baruch  plan,  in  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act,  In  the  atoms  for  pesice  plan, 
and  in  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty. 

We  ratified  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty.  This  inhibited  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weaponry  and  prohib- 
ited experiments  with  nuclear  weapons 
on  the  ground  and  In  the  atmosphere, 
permitting  such  experimentation  only 
underground  and  providing  precautions 
against  the  poisoning  of  the  atmosphere 
with  nuclear  fumes.  Unlike  this  Limited 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  which  I  am 
glad  to  say  has  been  fully  complied  with 
by  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  by  the 
United  States,  the  Nuclear  Nonprollfera- 
tlon Treaty  is  in  line  with  our  hope  that 
scientists  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  should  work  together  for 
peace,  and  that  the  spreading  of  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  other  nations  should  be  restricted 
and  prevented. 

More  than  80  countries  have  now 
signed  the  treaty,  including  the  preln- 
vaslon  Government  of  Czechoslovakia,  a 
nationalist  Communist  nation.  All  signed 
in  good  faith,  and  for  the  Senate  to  de- 
lay consenting  to  ratification  could  be 
termed  by  the  chiefs  of  state  of  many 
nations  as  a  breach  of  trust  and  con- 
fidence. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that 
ratification  of  the  treaty  should  be  post- 
poned as  a  way  of  expressing  our  dis- 
approval of  the  Soviet-bloc  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia.  Let  us  be  realistic.  We 
can  expect,  for  years  to  come,  convulsions 
and  contradictions  In  Soviet  Union 
policies  along  with  the  brutal  swings  back 
and  forth  between  aggressiveness  and 
relative  peacefulness.  In  this  realistic 
context  we  must  seek  hard,  practical 
agreements  with  the  Russians  on  matters 
of  common  Interest,  particularly  where 
international  security  is  concerned. 

We  cannot  permit  every  international 
dispute  that  arises  to  erase  the  work  of 
past  years  toward  reducing  the  threat  of 
a  nuclear  holocaust.  If  we  were  to  do  so 
and  other  nations  were  to  follow  suit, 
then  all  efforts  and  progress  toward  world 
peace  gained  after  pairistaking  and 
tedious  negotiations  would  be  ultimately 
destroyed. 

There  may  be  some  timid  persons  in 
Washington  who  feel  that  if  this  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  were  to  be  brought 
before  the  Senate  for  debate  and  vote, 
this  would  be  regarded  as  an  affront  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Very  definitely  I  de- 
nounce such  arguments.  I  regret  very 
much  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  urgd  that 
ratification  of  this  treaty  be  delayed.  This 
treaty  is  the  result  of  nearly  4  years  of 
patient  negotiations  spearheaded  by 
leaders  of  the  United  States.  If  Richard 
Nixon  has  any  reservations  about  any 
part  of  the  treaty  he  also  has  a  duty  to 


the  American  people  to  state  frankly  ex- 
actly what  are  his  objections.  If  any. 
Otherwise,  it  Is  a  disservice  on  his  part 
to  urge  delay  in  ratification  until  after 
next  January. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nuclear  Nonprollf- 
eratlon Tieaty  is  another  of  the  many 
steps  on  the  long  journey  toward  perma- 
nent peace.  It  is  evidence  amid  the 
tensions  and  strife  of  this  period  of  in- 
ternational anarchy  that  men  of  many 
nations  have  not  lost  the  will  to  strive 
toward  peace.  It  encourages  the  hope 
that  other  even  more  meaningful  steps 
will  be  taken  toward  permanent  peace  in 
the  near  future  and  in  years  to  come. 

Many  leaders  of  nations  now  capable 
of  producing  atomic  weapons  are  await- 
ing our  action  to  determine  whether 
their  countries  shall  become  signatories 
to  the  treaty.  We  cannot  allow  their 
interest  to  WEUie  or  to  indicate  in  any 
way  our  reluctance  to  accept  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty.  E>elay  now  might  lead 
to  final  rejection  of  the  treaty.  Ratifica- 
tion would  be  an  Important  effort  to  lift 
the  threat  of  adding  new  and  fearful 
dimensions  to  international  tensions  and 
disputes.  To  delay  ratification  could  have 
tragic  consequences  for  the  future,  not 
only  of  our  Nation,  but  of  all  mankind. 
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DEATH  OF  JOHN  F.  CONLON.  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE ASSISTANT  TO  SENA- 
TOR CANNON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  was  deeply  saddened  by  the  sud- 
den death  last  Sunday  of  John  F.  Conlon. 
who  served  with  great  ability  and  effec- 
tiveness as  the  administrative  assistant 
to  our  colleague.  Senator  Howard 
Cannon. 

Mr.  Conlon  was  among  the  most  widely 
known  of  Senate  employees  and  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  many  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  who  work  in  the  Senate 
family.  His  service  to  Senator  Cannon 
spanned  nearly  two  decades;  their  deep 
friendship  and  public  alliance  predated 
by  many  years  the  Senator's  arrival  here. 

Mr.  Conlon.  prior  to  his  association 
with  Senator  Cannon,  was  executive  sec- 
retary to  the  late  Senator  from  Nevada. 
E.  P.  "Ted"  Carville. 

As  evidence  of  the  high  regard  in  which 
he  was  held  by  all  who  knew  him,  Mr. 
Conlon  was  elected  president  of  the  Sen- 
ate Staff  Club  soon  after  returning  to 
Washington  with  Senator  Cannon.  He 
also  was  elected  president  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Assistants'  Association. 

Jack  Conlon  was  a  true  westerner.  Born 
in  Los  Angeles  on  May  4,  1911,  he  came 
to  Reno,  Nev..  in  1929  to  attend  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  1932  with  a  bachelor's  degree.  He 
went  on  to  serve  as  Deputy  Surveyor  Gen- 
eral, and  in  World  War  II  he  served  for 
nearly  4  years  in  the  U.S.  Navy  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  commander. 

His  interests  spanned  the  entire  range 
of  western  problems,  including  mining, 
ranching,  water,  and  resource  develop- 
ment, and  the  improvement  of  antiquated 
laws  on  public  lands. 

I  know  that  Senator  Cannon  is  deeply 
grieved  by  this  tragic  passing  of  his 
valued  friend  and  confidant,  whom  he 
often  described  as  his  tried  and  trusted 


right  arm.  Jack  Conlon  wUl  be  greatly 
missed. 

But  our  loss  can  never  approach  that 
of  Mrs.  Conlon  and  their  family.  To  her 
and  their  children,  John  and  Cyndlcy 
we  extend  our  deep  and  most  sincere 
sympathy. 

RADIATION  SAFETY:    ACT  NOW  TO 
PROTECT  FUTURE  GENERATIONS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Piesident,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Bartlett  1 ,  who  is  nec- 
essarily absent  today,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  statement  prepared  by  him  entitled 
•Radiation  Salety:  Act  Now  To  Protect 
Future  Generations." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Radiation  Sajxty;  Act  Now  To  Protect 

PUTTTBK  GENEKATIONS 

(Statement  of  Senator  Bartt.ett  i 
As  the  uses  of  electronic  devices  emitting 
radiation  Increase,  so  does  the  potential  for 
causing   human   damage   from   exposure   to 
radiation. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Dr.  PhlUf  R.  Lee,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
succinctly  outlined  the  extent  of  the  poten- 
tial hazard  this  way : 

■Health  hazards  of  varying  sIgiUflcance 
can  be  caused  by  exposure  to  X-radlatlon. 
Depending  on  dosage,  acute  effects  may  vary 
from  temporary  reddening  of  the  skin  to 
more  serious  types  of  damage,  such  as  Inter- 
ference with  the  blood  forming  functions  of 
the  bone  marrow.  Delayed  or  chronic  effects 
Include  such  serious  consequences  as  leu- 
kemia and  other  cancers,  the  production  of 
abnormalities  In  progeny  because  of  changes 
In  genetic  substance,  and  the  development  of 
corneal  opacities  and  cataracts  which  may 
not  occur  until  years  after  the  exposure 
responsiblle." 

With  those  types  of  hazards  In  mind,  and 
remembering  that  with  certain  types  of  radi- 
ation, the  damage  Is  accumulative,  such  as 
damage  to  the  genes,  I  think  that  no  one 
can  argue  with  the  philosophy  behind  H.R. 
10790,  as  amended  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee. 

That  philosophy  qvilte  simple  is: 
Mindful  of  the  great  benefits  which  can 
come  from  medical  and  commercial  use  of 
electronic  devices  emitting  radiation,  mind- 
ful that  excessive  exposure  to  radiation 
might  offset  these  benefits,  mindful  that 
damage  from  radiation  can  be  accumulative, 
exposure  to  all  unnecessary  radiation  should 
be  reduced  and  development  of  new  and  Im- 
proved medical  and  non-medical  uses  of 
radiation  should  be  encouraged. 

In  any  discussion  of  control  radiation 
hazard.  It  Is  Important  to  emphasize  and  to 
reemphaslze  that  the  aim  Is  not  to  discourage 
the  use  of  X-rays  or  other  forms  of  radiation, 
but  merely  to  ensure  that  there  are  effective 
safeguards  against  unnecessarv  exposure. 

For  example,  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
heard  testimony  that  It  Is  possible  to  reduce 
exposure  to  radiation  Involved  In  taking 
medical  X-rays  without  harming  the  quality 
of  the  X-ray  Image.  In  proposing  perform- 
ance standards  for  medical  X-ray  equipment 
and  a  level  of  competence  for  persons  oper- 
ating X-ray  equipment,  we  are  In  no  way 
Interfering  with  physicians  use  of  this  Im- 
portant tool.  We  ask  nothing  more  than  that 
persons  receive  as  little  exposure  to  radiation 
as  possible  when  being  X-rayed. 

The  Commerce  Committee  received  testi- 
mony that  a  high  percentage  of  the  micro- 
wave ovens  surveyed  emitted  microwaves  In 
excess  of  the  accepted  standard    Apparently, 


the  design  of  the  door  Is  crucial  In  protecting 
the  public  from  this  exposure,  which.  Inci- 
dentally, does  not  cause  the  same  type  of 
damage  as  radiation  from  X-rays. 

However,  it  does  seem  advisable  that  per- 
formance standards  be  set  to  protect  the 
consumer  from  excessive  microwaves,  which 
for  one  thing,  can  damage  the  eye.  We  do 
not  seek  to  impede  development  of  this  most 
promising  new  Industry,  but  to  set  safety 
standards  now  rather  than  later  when  It 
might  well  cost  the  Industry  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  bring  designs  Into  con- 
formity with  performance  -standards. 

The  Commerce  Committee  heard  witnesses 
report  concern  over  the  ease  with  which 
lasers  can  be  built  or  purchased  and  that 
lasers  can  cause  blindness  or  other  serious 
Injuries.  Here  again,  the  aim  of  setting  per- 
formance standards  now  rather  than  later  Is 
not  to  Impede  development  of  a  new  product, 
but  to  take  action  before  rather  than  after 
the  act. 

And  finally,  considerable  publicity  has 
been  given  to  reports  that  some  color  tele- 
vision sets  have  been  found  to  emit  radiation 
In  excess  of  general  accepted  standards.  In- 
asmuch as  emission  of  radiation  from  color 
television  sets  can  be  kept  to  a  minimum, 
and  inasmuch  as  necessary  exposure  of  our 
population  to  radiation  will  continue  to  In- 
crease. It  seems  Important  that  standards 
be  set  to  ensure  that  such  unnecessary  ex- 
posure be  reduced. 

These  then  are  some  of  the  reasons  sup- 
porting the  philosophy  behind  the  Radia- 
tion Control  for  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1968. 

I  have  been  studying  the  problems  of 
radiation  health  hazards  for  more  than  five 
years.  I  was  chairman  at  eight  days  of  hear- 
ings held  last  August  and  this  past  May 
on  radiation  safety  legislation. 

I  think  the  record  of  those  hearings  sup- 
port passage  of  HJl.  10790,  as  amended  by 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

I  now  would  like  to  outline  brlefiy  the  more 
Important  of  my  amendments  which  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  Commerce  Committee  without 
a  dissenting  vote. 

Perhaps  the  amendment  which  has  at- 
tracted the  most  attention  Is  a  provision 
which  directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  develop  model 
standards  and  laws  for  licensing  X-ray  tech- 
nicians for,  m  effect,  accrediting  schools 
which  train  X-ray  technicians  The  Secretary 
Is  to  encourage  the  states  to  adopt  these 
model  laws  and  to  report  to  Congress  within 
three  years  on  the  progress  the  states  have 
made  in  enacting  satisfactory  licensing  and 
training  accreditation  programs. 

A  number  of  radiological  techrUclans  have 
written  members  of  Congress  urging  that  the 
section  be  amended  to  provide  for  minimum 
federal  standards  or  be  dropped  from  the 
bill.  Their  position  seems  to  be  that  to  avoid 
a  proliferation  of  standards — perhaps  stand- 
ards which  would  be  lower  than  the  qualifi- 
cations for  membership  In  their  organiza- 
tion— there  should  be  federal  minimum 
standards.  A  proliferation  of  standards  would 
make  It  difficult  for  these  technicians  to 
move  from  state  to  state,  they  argue. 

Quite  frankly,  federal  minimum  standards 
or  licensing  might  well  prove  to  be  the  answer 
In  the  long  run. 

However,  the  committee  felt  that  the 
states  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
Implement  their  own  programs.  It  Is  expected 
that  Inasmuch  as  the  Secretery  will  not  push 
the  states  In  this  area  until  he  has  devel- 
oped advisory  laws  and  standards,  the  trend 
should  be  for  the  states  to  adopt  programs 
similar  to  the  advisory  standards.  In  the 
event  the  states  do  not  act.  or  adopt  require- 
ments less  stringent  than  generally  agreed 
on  as  necessary  to  Insure  that  the  technicians 
are  adequately  trained.  I,  for  one,  stand  ready 
to  Introduce  a  bill  establishing  federal  li- 
censing   and    accrediting    programs   without 


necessarily  waiting  for  three  years.  If  the 
states  do  not  act,  or  enact  too  lenient  stand- 
ards. Congress  will  be  In  a  much  stronger 
position  to  pass  meaningful  legislation  in 
this  area  than  It  Is  now.  The  testimony 
makes  a  good  case  for  some  kind  of  licensing 
program,  but  the  committee  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  Investigate  thoroughly  the 
various  methods  by  which  such  a  program 
could  be  carried  out. 

To  those  who  contend  that  In  the  absence 
of  federal  standards  It  would  be  better  to 
drop  the  provision  completely,  I  would  say 
that  almost  half  of  the  estimated  100.000 
X-ray  technicians  In  this  country  are  not 
registered  by  the  American  .Society  of  Ra- 
diologic Technologists.  With  the  guidance 
to  be  provided  by  the  advisory  standards.  I 
would  expect  the  states  to  enact  meaningful 
standards,  and  certainly  It  Is  Important  that 
standard*  be  esUbUshed  to  cover  all  persons 
operating  medical  X-ray  machines. 

In  short.  I  believe  that  the  amendment  as 
written  provides  the  best  and  swiftest  means 
for  establishing  effective  and  fair  licensing 
and  accrediting  programs  and  does  so  in  a 
way  consistent  with  approaches  taken  in  leg- 
islation deallnp  with  air  and  water  pollution 
control  legislation. 

Turning  to  effects  of  other  amendments, 
the  bill  provides  a  mechanism  for  the  notifi- 
cation by  the  manufacturer  to  the  Secretary, 
retailer,  and  consumer  of  any  radiation  de- 
fects discovered  after  a  product  leaves  the 
manufacturer.  The  manufacturer  would  be 
required  to  remedy  the  radiation  defect  after 
notification  of  the  problem.  To  avoid  un- 
necessary use  of  the  notification  and  repair 
or  replacement  provisions,  the  Secretary  may 
authorize  an  exemption  If  he  Is  satisfied  that 
the  radiation  defect  does  not  create  a  sig- 
nificant risk  of  Injury. 

To  facilitate  the  notification  of  consumers 
of  defective  products.  If  the  need  should 
arise,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  require 
retailers  to  provide  manufacturers  with  the 
names  of  customers. 

Manufacturers  would  be  required  to  main- 
tain records,  to  make  reports,  and  to  open 
their  plants  to  Inspection  at  reasonable  times. 
Inspection  would  be  limited  to  the  facilities 
and  procedures  which  are  related  to  elec- 
tronic product  radiation  safety. 

The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause  shown,  to  restrain 
the  sale  of  electronic  products  which  do  not 
conform  to  applicable  standards. 

The  legislation  directs  the  Secretary  to  con- 
duct studies  and  rep>ort  to  Congress  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970,  on  present  state  and  federal 
programs  to  control  health  hazards  asso- 
ciated with  electronic  products  and  other 
types  of  Ionizing  radiation,  on  the  use  of 
nonmedical  electronic  products  in  Industry, 
and  on  practicable  methods  to  measure  ra- 
diation from  electronic  products  manufac- 
tured prior  to  the  establishment  of  standards. 
The  Secretary  is  required  to  report  annually 
on  the  administration  of  the  radiation  con- 
trol program  and  is  directed  to  Include  a 
continuing  thorough  analysis  of  the  Inci- 
dence of  biological  injury  from  electronic 
product  radiation. 

Mr.  President,  this  U  a  most  important  bill. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  acted  last  week. 
Because  of  differences  between  the  Senate 
and  House  approved  versions,  the  bill  will  go 
to  conference  this  afternoon.  I  know  the  time 
Is  short,  but  I  also  know  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers),  who  worked  so 
hard  and  effectively  to  secure  House  approval 
of  HJl.  10790,  Is  as  anxious  as  I  am  that  the 
bill  become  law  this  session. 

The  sponsors  and  supporters  of  the  bill, 
whether  they  be  members  of  the  Senate  or 
the  House,  are  mainly  concerned  about  one 
thing — protecting  the  public  from  unnecea- 
sary  exposure  to  radiation. 

As  I  told  the  Senate  on  July  1  of  this  year, 
HJl.  10790  establlshofl  a  government-Industry 
partnership  of  great  Importance  to  the  pres- 
ent and  future  health  of  the  Nation. 
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TEXAS  FEDERATION  OP  WOMEN'S 
CLUBS  SUPPORTS  BIG  THICKET 
NATIONAL  PARK  BILL  (S.  4) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President, 
the  Texas  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
representing  thousands  of  active  Texas 
clubwomen  in  every  area  of  my  State,  has 
adopted  as  its  No.  1  statewide  project  the 
preservation  of  the  Big  Thicket  In  east 
Texas  as  a  national  park — 8.  4.  In  the 
September-October  1968  issue  of  the 
Texas  Clubwoman,  Mrs.  Henry  Sharper, 
president  of  the  Texas  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  wrote  as  follows  on  their 
Interest  In  the  Big  Thicket: 

We  urge  you  to  continue  the  good  work 
being  done  in  behalf  of  our  state  project: 
the  preservation  of  a  portion  of  the  Big 
Thicket  for  a  National  Park.  You  have  all  re- 
ceived material  concerning  suggested  proce- 
dures for  clubs  and  Individuals  supporting 
Senator  Ralph  Tarborough's  Bill  S  4.  We 
are  certainly  proud  of  the  fine  letters  that 
have  been  written — and  urge  every  club  In 
the  State  to  also  write.  We  cannot  permit 
mystertdus.  historic,  and  unique  Big  Thicket 
with  Its 'deep  tangled  woods  and  forests, 
twelve  varieties  of  wild  orchids,  and  wild 
life,  to  be  destroyed  by  greedy  promoters. 
Future  generations  will  surely  bold  us  re- 
sponsible for  the  destruction  of  this  special 
gift  from  Mother  Nature.  The  time  for  action 
on  this  project  is  now 

Mr.  President,  the  support  of  this  or- 
ganization is  extremely  valuable  to  my 
effort  to  gain  the  passage  of  S.  4.  legisla- 
tion to  create  the  Big  Thicket  National 
Park.  I  welcome  that  support  and  I  am 
thankful  for  It. 

On  October  1.  2.  and  3.  1968.  the  Texas 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  held  a 
board  of  directors  meeting  and  work- 
shop In  Austin,  Tex.  It  was  my  great  hon- 
or to  be  the  speaker  at  their  Big  Thicket 
dinner  on  October  2.  At  that  time  I  used 
the  theme  of  the  meeting,  "Vision  for 
Action, '  to  emphasize  again  the  need  for 
Immediate  action  on  the  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Big  Thicket  Special 
Project,"  published  In  the  September- 
October  1968  issue  of  Texas  Clubwoman, 
and  a  letter  from  Justice  W.  O.  Douglas 
of  July  25.  1968.  to  Mrs.  Sharper,  presi- 
dent of  the  Texas  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Bio  Thickit  Spbcial  Project 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  roadrunner  break 
out  of  a  mass  of  wild  azaleas  and  trot  down 
a  path  among  pitcher  plants?  Have  you  ever 
seen  the  world's  largest  American  holly  or 
Eastern  red  cedar  or  Chinese  tallow?  Have 
you  ever  walked  on  a  thick  carpet  of  mosaes 
and  fern  where  palmettos  towered  above  your 
head?  Or.  have  you  driven  down  a  road  at 
night  where  phosphorescent  lights  dance  like 
an  old-time  brakeman  swinging  his  lantern 
on  a  railroad? 

Then  you've  never  s«en  the  Big  Thicket 
of  Texas — that  Impenetrable  wonderland  of 
plants  and  animals  where  only  bloodhounds 
can  And  lost  people.  Between  Beaumont  and 
the  Alabama-Coushatta  Indian  reservation 
lies  this  phenomenally  beautiful  botanical 
paradise.  Twenty-one  varieties  of  wild  orchids 
dot  the  towering  cypress,  water  oak  and  pine 
forest.  This  area  combines  the  Everglades  of 
Florida,  the  Okefenokee  Swamp  with  Jungles 
typical  of  Tanukullpas  and  Vera  Cruz.  Here 
Is  one  of  the  last  stands  of  the  nearly  ex- 


tinct Ivory-billed  Woodpecker — a  huge  black 
and  white  bird:  the  male  having  a  flaming 
red  crest.  About  300  other  spe<;les  make  this 
their  home.  Bear  and  panther,  although 
rarely  seen,  are  present  in  this  Jungle  coun- 
try of  yaupon.  red  bay.  black  hickory  and 
spackleberry. 

Float  down  Village  Creek  or  Mill  Creek  or 
the  Neches  River  Itself  and  feel  the  peace  of 
still  untrammelled  woodland.  Driving  back 
roads  is  not  enough  to  appreciate  the  beauties 
of  delicate  mosses  and  colorful  fungi.  Hikers 
or  canoers  reap  the  greatest  pleasures  of  this 
wonderland. 

But  civilization  Is  rapidly  eating  Into  and 
eroding  our  Texas  Eden.  Every  day  50  acres  of 
the  Big  Thicket  disappear  by  means  of  the 
developers,  bulldozers  or  the  Imnber  company 
saws.  We  must  start  now  to  save  this  area  by 
creating  a  National  Park  that  will  preserve 
those  pieces  which  are  still   near   virgin. 

On  October  20.  19fl6.  Senator  Ralph  Yar- 
borough  Introduced  the  flrst  bill  in  Congreaa 
to  create  this  park.  No  action  was  taken  and 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  present  Con- 
gress he  introduced  a  new  bill.  S4,  to  set 
aside  suitable  areas  In  Polk,  Hardin  and 
Tyler  counties  to  create  a  "chain  of  p>earls" 
including  the  most  unique  and  beautiful  of 
the  Big  Thicket  areas.  He  has  striven  long 
and  hard  for  this  park  and  has  been  aided 
by  the  Big  Thicket  Association  and  many 
other  oonservatlon  organizations  over  the 
state  who  helped  secure  Padre  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  and  Guadalupe  Mountains 
National  Park. 

It  Ls  to  be  hoped  that  members  In  the 
Texas  Federation  will  have  a  large  hand  In 
persuading  Congress  to  enact  S4  thereby 
creating  the  Big  Thicket  National  Park. 

The  Big  Thicket  Association  has  obtained 
an  option  on  548  acres  of  the  only  remaining 
virgin  area.  What  can  our  membership  do 
to  support  and  help  them  raise  the  rest  of 
the  S250.000  purchase  price? 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  our 
TFWC  president,  Mrs.  Henry  Shafwr  has  de- 
clared preservation  of  the  Big  Thicket  a  spe- 
cial project  for  her  administration.  She  feels 
that  such  a  natural  area  must  not  be  de- 
stroyed but  must  be  kept  for  posterity.  In 
order  to  let  the  clubwomen  of  Texas  know 
about  the  Big  Thicket  she  has  appointed  a 
special  committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mrs.  Jud  Collier  and  Mrs.  William  C. 
Hancock  to  draw  up  and  present  to  the  club 
presidents  and  to  their  Individual  club  mem- 
bers an  action  program.  The  Program  In- 
cludes writing  letters  to  Senator  and  Con- 
gressmen urging  passage  of  S4.  the  bill  to 
create  the  Big  Thicket  National  Park.  It  sug- 
gests the  purchase  and  sale  of  Informational 
material — The  Big  Thicket  Story  by  Demp- 
sle  Henley.  Farewell  to  Texas  by  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  re- 
prints from  Texas  Parade  magazine  and 
from  Sierra  Club  magazine. 

The  action  program  also  suggests  that  each 
club  devote  one  meeting  to  .seeing  slides  or 
the  movie,  or  having  a  speaker  talk  about 
the  Big  Thicket.  (This  suggested  program 
material  was  mailed  to  club  presidents  on 
July  16th).  It  also  urges  support  of  the  Big 
Thicket  Association's  land  purchase  plan — 
lands  to  be  deeded  to  the  Park  when  es- 
tablished— by  becoming  members  of  this  ac- 
tive group,  selling  note  paper  depleting  the 
Ivory-billed  Woodpecker,  or  donating  money. 

Let  us  work  ttigether  to  Interest  all  the 
other  citizens  of  our  state  and  nation  In 
preserving  what  has  been  called  the  bio- 
logical crossroads  of  North  America. 

Supreme  Covrt  or  the  UNrrzo  States. 

Washington.  DC.  July  25,  1968. 
Mrs.  HzKRT  F.  Sharper. 
The  Texas  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
St.  Mary's  University ,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Dear  Mrs.  Sharper:  I  am  delighted  with 
the  news  of  the  Texas  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  and  their  backing  of  the  preeenrattoo 
of  the  Big  Thicket. 


Whether  you  win  or  lose.  I  give  you  all 
permission  to  use  the  Corncob  Jelly  recipe 
from  Farewell  to  Texas. 

The  Big  Thicket  Is  one  of  the  rare  and 
unique  areas  of  America.  It  Is  what  the 
botanists  call  a  speclatlon  area,  as  It  pro- 
duces rare  and  unique  flora  species. 

I  have  tramped  over  most  of  It,  and  con- 
sider It  as  unique  as  any  place  on  this  lovely 
continent  of  ours. 

It  must  be  saved  for  future  generations 
to  see  and  revere  the  marvelous  beauties  that 
once  were  America — before  the  smog,  before 
the  polluted  streams,  and  before  the  asphalt 
and  concrete  that  are  possessing  most  of  our 
land. 

May  you  all  carry  the  flag  high  and  walk 
proudly  In  this  great  cause  you  espouse. 

The  Big  Thicket  Is  America  with  all  iis 
pristine  beauty  and  glory. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  resolve  to  pre- 
serve the  existing  remnants  of  It. 
Yours  faithfully. 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas. 
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OLDER  WORKEIiS   HELP  GARDEN 
STATE  PARKWAY 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Garden  State  Parkway 
has  been  the  testing  grounds  for  many 
Innovations,  including  automatic  toll  col- 
lection machines  and  fold-out  maps  that 
make  it  easy  to  follow  north-south 
routes. 

One  of  the  most  heartwarming  experi- 
ments initiated  by  the  parkway  manage- 
ment was  descrlt>ed  recently  in  two 
articles  about  the  senior  toll  collectors — 
retired  persons  who  are  now  back  at  work 
at  peak  hours  along  the  superhighway. 
D.  Louis  Tontl.  executive  director  of  the 
New  Jersey  Highway  Authority,  has  re- 
ceived mail  from  around  the  world  ask- 
ing for  information  about  the  collectors, 
32  of  whom  are  past  70  years  of  age. 

Martin  E.  Segal's  Associated  Press  col- 
umn, entitled  "Security  for  You,"  eave 
details  about  the  program  on  Septem- 
ber 24.  An  article  published  In  the  July 
Issue  of  Aging  gave  additional  details.  I 
ask  that  both  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

In  addition,  we  who  are  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Aging  have  received 
abundant  information  about  the  success 
of  programs  that  employ  elderly  In  part- 
time  social  service  projects.  When  there 
is  a  will  to  put  the  energies  of  the  elderly 
to  good  use.  there  Is  usually  a  satisfy- 
ing— and  often  inspiring — response.  Mo- 
torists on  the  Garden  State  Parkway 
can  see  one  example  of  this  phenomenon 
the  next  time  they  take  a  good  look  at 
the  man  behind  the  toll  booth  gate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Sbcuritt    roR    Yotr — Older    Workers    Good 

Business    for    Garden    State    Parkway 
(By  Martin  E.  Segal) 

While  It  Is  Illegal  to  dlscrlmlnato  In  em- 
ployment because  of  age.  many  older  persons 
still  find  their  search  for  employment  blocked 
by  myths  about  aging  and  Its  effect  on  em- 
ploy.>blllty.  The  experience  of  one  employer. 
New  Jersey's  Garden  State  Parkway,  should 
blow  that  myth  skyhlgh. 

So  successful  has  been  the  parkway's  sen- 
ior citizen  employment  program  that  the 
older  workers  are  considered  among  the  most 
valuable  and  permanent  members  of  the 
parkway's  staff,  according  to  the  officials  of 
the  New  Jersey  Highway  Authority,  operator 
of  the  superhighway. 


The  Garden  State  Parkway  employs  older 
peool0  as  toll  collectors.  Everyone  who  has 
iravl^led  this  road  has  been  Impreeed  with 
the  courtesy  of  these  employes.  They  never 
seem  to  be  too  busy  to  give  direction*  and  to 
say,  "Thank  You." 

Prom  an  efBclency  standpoint,  there  are 
many  more  plus  factors  to  this  group.  There 
is  less  turnover  among  the  part-time  senior 
citizens  than  among  the  younger  men  work- 
ing full  time  as  toll  collectors. 

Five  of  the  first  eight  older  men  hired 
when  the  program  began  in  1960  are  still 
employed.  All  but  seven  of  the  over-60  toll 
collectors  now  on  the  Job  are  over  65.  and 
32  of  them  are  over  70.  years  old. 

EMPLOYED    87    ELDERLY 

The  decision  to  hire  older  persons  began 
as  an  experiment.  There  were  doubts  in 
some  quarters  about  the  proep)etC8  of  putting 
the  older  folks  to  work.  These  doubts  have 
been  dissolved  aa  a  result  of  the  program's 
success. 

The  original  Idea  behind  the  move  was  to 
obtain  extra  help  at  parkway  toll  booths  dur- 
ing peak  traffic  hours  without  the  cost  of 
full-time  hiring.  Because  the  Garden  State 
Is  a  key  route  to  many  plants  as  well  as  to 
the  Jersey  seashore  and  race  tracks,  conges- 
tion at  the  tool  booths  can  be  a  real  problem. 
The  part-time  older  workers  have  helped 
make  a  dent  In  this  problem. 

There  are  now  87  senior  citizens  employed 
In  the  program.  They  are  paid  $2.20  an  hour. 
Those  who  collect  Social  Security  benefits, 
as  most  of  them  do.  were  limited  to  an  In- 
come of  $1500  last  year.  Recent  amendment* 
to  the  Social  Security  law  now  allow  the 
men  to  e«im  $1680. 

Do  older  folks  want  part-time  employ- 
ment? Thla  question  Is  beet  answered  by 
the  fact  that  that  there  are  1500  applicants 
for  the  toll  collector  assignments. 

And  It's  not  only  the  older  persons  who 
benefit  from  the  arrangement.  The  parkway 
considers  the  move  to  have  been  a  good  one. 
D.  Louis  Tontl,  executive  director,  told  the 
U.S.  Senate  Special  CMnmlttee  on  Aging: 
"It's  good  business  for  us  to  make  use  of  this 
remarkably  effective  work  force.  We  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  sociological  aspects  of  this 
question,  but  the  Garden  State  Parkway, 
like  any  other  corporation,  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  operate  on  a  self-supporting  basis 
without  the  use  of  tax  funds.  We  hire  senior 
citizens,  therefore,  because  it  makes  good 
business  sense  and  not  because  of  sentiment. 
We  are  not  doing  these  men  a  favor." 

We  now  have  a  federal  law  outlawing  dis- 
crimination in  employment  because  of  age. 
But  a  law  by  Itself  Is  not  enough.  The  people 
affected  have  to  agree — at  least  In  general — 
with  the  concepts  on  which  a  law  Is  based. 

New  Jersey  Toll  Men  Meet  Peak  Parkway 

Rush 

If  any  were  needed,  nearly  90  New  Jersey 
men  give  dally  proof  that  older  "retired" 
men  not  only  fit  Into  the  modem  world, 
but  can  earn  money  and  perform  a  public 
service  while  doing  so. 

They  are  "senior  citizen"  toll  collectors 
on  the  Gsu-den  State  Parkway  of  the  New 
Jersey  Highway  Authority.  They  are  all  over 
60.  and  32  are  over  70.  (One  "retired"  for 
the  second  time  recently  at  80) .  What's 
more,  they  work  only  during  peak  hours  of 
densest  traffic  on  this  heavily  traveled  toll 
road. 

Eight  older  men  were  hired  as  an  "experi- 
ment" m  1960.  Five  of  them  were  still  on 
the  job  In  May.  when  Gov.  Richard  J. 
Hughes  signed  his  State's  Senior  Citizens 
Month  Proclamation  with  one  of  the  senior 
toll  collectors  looking  on.  There  are  1,600 
men  on  the  waiting  list. 

The  older  workers  have  less  employment 
turnover  than  younger  men  working  full 
time  as  parkway  toll  collectors,  the  author- 
ity reports.  Mrs.  Eono  Harger,  Director  of 


the  New  Jersey  Division  on  Aging,  noted 
that  the  division  had  helped  recruit  the 
original  senior  toll  collectors  and  called  the 
plan  "a  New  Jersey  pioneer  effort  and  a 
success  In  offering  employment  opportuni- 
ties to  older  persons." 

The  plan  both  serves  the  public  and  saves 
money  for  the  Parkway  Authority,  which 
means  resultant  savings  to  taxpayers  and 
motorists,  says  Executive  Director  D.  Louis 
Tontl.  The  senior  collectors,  who  must  meet 
the  same  physical  and  mental  tests  as  full- 
time  younger  men,  work  during  peak  traffic 
hours,  each  putting  In  10  to  15  hours  a  week. 
Speaking  before  the  U.S.  Senate  SpecUl 
Committee  on  Aging,  Mr.  Tontl  said:  "We 
are  not  doing  these  men  a  favor.  To  the  con- 
trary, they  are  contributing  their  talents  to 
Improve  the  efficient  operation  of  a  super- 
highway and  they  earn  every  dollar  they 
make  ...  Its  good  business  for  us  to  make 
use  of  this  remarkably  effective  work  force." 
The  "charter"  class  of  senior  toll  collec- 
tors Included  two  hired  In  August  1960  and 
six  engaged  a  few  months  later.  One  of  the 
August  enrollees.  Prank  M.  Dames,  of  Point 
Pleasant,  still  la  on  the  Job.  He  Is  73. 

Pour  other  1960  "charter"  workers  still 
working  are  Clarence  E.  Cartwrlght.  76,  of 
Newark;  Emll  Dreschler.  75.  of  Newark;  Jo- 
seph L.  Bradshaw.  73.  of  Dumont;  and  Albert 
Barthold,  72.  of  Clifton.  Samuel  Mensch  of 
Newark,  also  of  the  original  group.  Is  the 
man  who  retired  In  January  at  80. 

At  his  second  retirement.  Mr.  Mensch  said 
that  of  60  years  he  had  worked  over  his  life- 
time, the  ones  he  had  spent  with  the  Park- 
way were  "the  most  interesting." 

To  many  of  the  senior  collectors,  who  earn 
$2.20  an  hour,  the  work  means  more  than 
an  opportunity  to  augment  social  security 
payments  or  other  limited  Incomes  after 
they  retire  from  full-time  employment.  Sev- 
eral of  them  use  the  phrase  "new  lease  on 
life"  to  describe  their  part-time  work. 

Last  year  the  senior  collectors  who  are  on 
the  social  security  rolls,  as  nearly  all  are. 
were  limited  to  earnings  of  $1,500.  This  year 
they  can  earn  $1,680  under  a  new  amend- 
ment to  Federal  law  without  reducing  their 
social  security  payments. 


GOLD 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
interest,  and  possible  future  reference,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Gold." 
written  by  Dr.  Paul  A.  Samuelson,  and 
published  In  Newsweek  magazine  of 
October  14. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in'-the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Gold 

(By  Dr.  Paul  A.  Samuelson) 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  International  Bank  have 
ended  In  Washington.  It  was  all  relatively 
peaceful. 

As  Sherlock  Holmes  explained  to  the  police, 
the  remarkable  thing  was  that  the  dog  did 
not  bark.  The  remarkable  thing  last  week 
was  how  little  gold  was  discussed. 

This  Is  In  sharp  contrast  with  the  period 
following  last  November's  devaluation  of 
sterling  and  with  the  gold  run  of  Just  last 
March,  when  speculative  hoarding  In  Zurich 
and  Paris  caused  us  to  hemorrhage  gold  at 
the  rate  of  a  billion  dollars  a  week. 

The  setting  up  of  the  two-tier  system  of 
gold  pricing  terminated  the  Immediate  crisis. 
Once  the  IMF  and  the  leading  nine  nations 
of  the  world  sealed  themselves  off  from 
the  free  markets  and  agreed  to  deal  only 
with  each  other,  and  at  the  official  $35-an- 
ounce  price,  speculators  no  longer  faced  a 
one-way,  sure-thing  gamble. 


If  they  pay  $46  an  ounce  for  gold  today, 
they  might  Just  find  that  tomorrow  they 
can  only  sell  It  at  $38.  That  may  seem  a  small 
loss,  but  when  you  remember  that  these 
deals  are  done  on  margin  with  highly  lever- 
aged borrowings,  the  loss  Is  seen  to  be  a  pos- 
sible 50  per  cent  or  more. 

SMOOTH    SKIES 

So  far.  the  two-tier  system  has  worked.  The 
original  fear  that  some  small  central  bank 
might  bring  down  the  two-tier  system  by 
buying  at  the  official  price  and  making  sneak 
sales  to  the  free  market  In  order  to  capture 
the  differential  never  made  much  sense.  And 
subsequent  experience  has  shown  that  the 
two-tier  system  will  be  vulnerable  only  to  a 
falling  out  among  the  principal  nations  with- 
in the  club  Itself. 

Here  Is  where  France  and  de  Gaulle  become 
Important.  I  have  spoken  of  the  Nine  rather 
than  the  Ten  because  Prance  tried  to  sabo- 
tage last  March's  Washington  and  Stockholm 
agreements.  That  was  when  France,  In  the 
general's  words,  was  an  Uland  of  serenity  In  a 
chaotic  world. 

The  student  revolts  and  general  strike  of 
last  spring  revealed  how  thin  was  the  veneer 
of  French  serenity.  Far  from  being  In  a 
position  to  intervene  offensively  to  topple 
the  status  quo  of  gold  parities.  France  has 
had  to  come  cap  in  hand  to  beg  for  stabili- 
zation loans.  This.  too.  has  contributed  to 
recent  international  stability. 

But,  of  course,  the  most  important  factor 
producing  the  present  lull  has  been  America's 
dramatically  Improved  balance  of  payments. 
Why  this  Improvement?  And  can  It  last? 

Certainly  the  Improvement  has  not  been 
m  our  trade  balance  and  private  balance  on 
current  account.  Because  of  recent  over- 
heating m  the  economy,  imports  have  soared 
beyond  our  exports  and  we  remain  far  from 
the  comforuble  trade  surplus  we  enjoyed 
prior  to  the  Vietnam  escalation 

The  Improvement  has  been  exclusively  on 
capital  account.  Continental  investors  have 
been  gobbling  up  Wall  Street  "bargains." 
There  has  also  been  good  reception  by  Euro- 
peans of  convertible  bond  financing  by  U.S. 
corporations  trying  to  comply  with  our  man- 
datory foreign  Investment  controls. 

SOME   DOUBTS 

Since  the  barometer  Is  steady,  can  we  not 
look  forward  to  a  speedy  implementation  of 
"paper  gold"  In  the  form  of  new  Special 
Drawing  Rights  (SDR's)  In  the  IMF  and 
permanent  equilibrium?  I  must  voice  some 
doubts  What  comes  in  on  capital  account 
can  also  go  out.  The  continued  attractive- 
ness of  American  stock  prices  Is  not  a  con- 
dition one  can   rely  on! 

The  next  President,  whether  Nixon  or 
Humphrey,  has  no  hidden  weapon  to  Im- 
prove our  trade  balance.  If  the  Vietnam  war 
and  Its  drain  of  offshore  dollars  does  not  come 
to  an  end.  our  International  partners  wlU 
become  restive  over  having  to  take  on  un- 
wanted dollars. 

Here  Is  where  comes  the  genuine  threat  to 
the  two-tier  svstem  and  the  promise  of  in- 
ternational liquidity  reform  via  SDR's.  What 

A  question  I  am  increasingly  asked  Is:  Will 
President  Nixon  devalue,  and  throw  the 
blame  on  his  predecessors?  Here  Is  my  an- 
Bwcn 

One  can  bet  that  only  a  leader  supremely 
self-confident  and  willing  to  take  calculated 
risks  would  make  such  a  move— as  was 
proven  In  the  case  of  Harold  Wilson  when 
first  in  office  and  when  for  eight  hours  our 
government  was  not  In  communication  with 
the  British  while  they  threshed  out  the  wis- 
dom of  an  immediate  devaluation. 

Whether  or  not  a  dollar  devaluation  would 
be  desirable  in  the  long  run  from  an  eco- 
nomic and  political  point  of  view,  nothing  in 
Nixon's  Congressional  or  Vice  PresldenUal 
career  indicates  that  he  Is  such  a  man. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  MUST  ACT  TO 
STRENGTHEN  THE  NATO  ALLI- 
ANCE—WEST GERMANY  MUST  BE 
DEFENDED 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  In 
recent  days,  citizens  throughout  the 
world  have  been  shocked  by  the  Soviet 
Union's  brutal  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. At  a  time  when  we  all  thought  that 
the  cold  war  could  at  last  be  spoken  of  as 
a  phenomenon  of  the  past,  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Soviet  Union  has  stalked  into 
the  small  country  of  Czechoslovakia  to 
suffocate  the  flame  of  freedom  which 
briefly  and  hopefully  flickered  there. 

The  world  is  dismayed  by  this  bold  act 
of  aggression.  Coupled  with  other  recent 
and  troubling  movements  by  the  Soviets 
in  Western  Europe,  the  Czechoslovaklan 
crisis  has  raised  serious  doubts  about 
Western  security  in  Europe.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  Czechoslovaklan  inva- 
sion is  not  just  that  the  Soviets  made  the 
decision  to  move  in,  but  that  they  moved 
in  massively  and  quickly.  In  short,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  demonstrated  a  mili- 
tary readiness  and  a  mobilization  capac- 
ity that  must  raise  serious  questions 
about  their  future  intentions 

The  United  States  has  a  vital  Interest 
In  Europe.  Historically,  culturally,  eco- 
nomically, politically,  and  socially,  we  are 
tied  to  the  people  of  Europe.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  the 
United  States  has  a  national  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  Europe.  That  interest  is 
affirmed  by  our  membership  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  which  re- 
flects our  military  commitment  to  this 
area. 

In  light  of  recent  Soviet  hostilities.  It 
seems  necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
reaffirm  that  commitment.  If  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  are  casting  longing 
glances  toward  West  Berlin,  toward 
West  Germany,  or  toward  any  Western 
European  nation,  then  let  us  aissure  them 
that  the  U.S.  commitment  to  defend 
freedom  against  totalitarian  aggressors 
has  a  special  meaning  for  us  in  theee 
areas.  Let  us  assure  them  that  the  United 
States  will  stand  firm  with  arms  and  men 
in  defense  of  Western  European  areas. 
Let  us  assure  them  that  the  United 
States  will  broach  no  intrusion  Into 
these  areas. 

This  reaffirmation  of  our  commitment 
to  our  NATO  alliance  must  be  one  of 
deeds  as  well  as  one  of  words.  If  our  re- 
solve in  Europe  is  to  be  unquestioned — 
if  It  is  to  be  credible— then  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  reexamine  our  military 
capabilities  in  this  area. 

Our  adventuresome  Involvement  in 
Vietnam — 10,000  miles  from  our  shores 
and  perhaps  as  far  removed  from  our 
national  interest — has  so  preoccupied 
our  military  minds  that  our  capability  in 
Western  Europe  is  weakening.  The  costly 
war  in  Vietnam  is  draining  our  military 
manpower  and  equipment  and  is  en- 
dangering our  national  Interest  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  President,  the  crisis  of  the  moment 
demonstrates  the  need  to  make  sure 
that  our  strategy  of  flexible  response  in 
Western  Exirope  is  more  than  a  paper 
threat.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia  is  only  a  mo- 
mentary relapse  into  the  cold  war  ad- 


ventures of  the  past.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Soviet  Union  blundered  into  Czecho- 
slovakia and  that  this  act  of  aggression 
represents  no  new  strategy  of  aggres- 
sion and  no  permanent  relapse  into  cold 
war  tactics.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Union  seeks  detente  with  Uie  West, 
rather  than  confrontation. 

But,  if  the  Soviet  Union  does  intend 
to  adopt  an  aggressive  strategy  in 
Europe,  it  is  essential  that  the  United 
States,  through  NATO,  be  able  to  re- 
spond instantly  and  emphatically.  It  is 
essential  that  all  15  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  ful- 
fill their  commitment.  The  national  in- 
terests of  NATO  countries  are  at  stake 
if  the  Soviet  Union  Intends  further 
aggression.  We  must  take  steps  to  insure 
that  all  forces  under  NATO  are  ade- 
quately manned,  trained,  and  equipped  so 
that  NATO  has  the  flexibility  to  respond 
to  any  Soviet  aggression.  We  have  a 
commitment  to  defend  West  Germany  if. 
as  they  threaten,  the  Soviets  invade  that 
country,  and  I  think  that  we  should  pub- 
licly reaffirm  our  determination  to  de- 
fend West  Germany  against  threatened 
invasion,  or  actual  invasion,  by  the  Sovi- 
ets. Let  the  Soviets  know  of  our  de- 
termination now. 


ILLINOIS  REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
Members  of  Congress  the  Illinois  Repub- 
lican platform  of  1968,  a  document  which 
details  the  program  of  the  Illinois  Re- 
publican Party  for  the  next  4  years  and 
which  enunciates  the  aspiration  of  the 
Illinois  Republican  Party  to  make  our 
State  a  better  place  in  which  to  live  and 
work. 

The  State  platform  committee  adopted 
as  its  creed  the  following  statement : 

To  offer  hope  where  despair  now  exists.  To 
offer  help  where  our  fellowmen  cry  out  for 
help.  To  promise  only  what  we  can  reason- 
ably expect  to  deliver.  To  offer  Integrity 
where  cynicism  and  deception  abound.  To 
offer  dignity  and  pride  In  place  of  dependence 
and  dishonor. 

Looking  to  the  future,  the  platform 
wisely  calls  for  a  "no  strings  attached  re- 
bate to  the  States  of  a  portion  of  the 
Federal  Income  Tax  collections."  I  en- 
thusiastically support  this  concept  and 
last  year  cosponsored  in  the  Senate  a  bill 
that  would  do  just  that. 

This  platform  has  been  enthusiastical- 
ly endorsed  by  the  Republican  candidates 
for  office.  Republican  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, Richard  Ogilvle,  together  with  his 
staff  participated  actively  in  its  drafting. 
It  has  been  endorsed  by  our  other  Repub- 
lican State  candidates.  Robert  Dwyer, 
running  for  Lieutenant  Governor;  Don- 
ald Carpenter,  running  for  secretary  of 
state;  William  Scott,  nmnlng  for  attor- 
ney general;  William  Harris,  nmnlng  for 
auditor  of  public  accounts;  and  Justin 
Taft,  running  for  clerk  of  the  supreme 
court. 

I  shall  place  this  document  in  the  Rec- 
ord because  It  will  be  of  great  Interest 
to  Members  of  the  Congress  of  both 
parties  who  share  an  Interest  in  strength- 
ening State  government  and  seeing  pres- 
ent and  potential  State  officials  anxious 


to  assume  a  greater  degree  of  responsibil- 
ity for  the  management  of  the  people's 
affairs.  Senator  Dirksen;  Victor  Smith, 
chairman  of  the  State  central  commit- 
tee; Richard  Northern,  newly  elected 
chairman  of  the  County  Chairmen's  As- 
sociation; and  I,  are  proud  of  the  men 
who  wrote  the  1968  State  platform.  They 
include  the  following  distinguished  citi- 
zens of  Illinois: 

Joe  Hale,  Shawneetown,  chairman. 

Hamilton  Talbert,  Chicago. 

Phillip  Collins,  Chicago. 

Willard  Werer,  Chicago. 

William  B.  Kane.  Harvey. 

John  Wall.  Chicago. 

Joseph  Krai,  Cicero. 

Stephen  Mariani,  Chicago. 

Peter  Miller,  Chicago. 

Paul  Ross,  Chicago. 

Dorothy  Rolson,  Elm  wood  Park. 

Timothy  Sheehan,  Chicago. 

Harold  Smith,  Barrington. 

David  Regner,  Movmt  Prospect. 

L.  D.  LeFleur,  Roselle. 

Michael  Linz,  Naperville. 

Robert  Mitchler.  Aurora. 

Robert  Shaw,  Dixon. 

James  Anderson,  Woodland. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Cryer.  El  Paso. 

Ralph  Killey.  Monmouth. 

William  Demron,  Basco. 

Wayne  Jones,  Paris. 

Roscoe  Cimningham,  Lawrenceville. 

Henry  Schwartz,  O'Fallon. 

Robert  Claus,  Collinsville. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Il- 
linois Republican  platform  of  1968  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  plat- 
form was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

We  have  so  little  time. 

We  have  so  big  a  Job. 

Our  nation  Is  In  trouble. 

The  people  know  this. 

Everywhere  there  Is  unease  and  unrest, 
frustration  and  despair,  turbulence  and  dis- 
unity. 

Our  cities  decay  and  burn. 

Our  campuses  bubble  with  discontent. 

Our  neighbors  fear  to  walk  the  streets. 

Our  less  fortunate  brothers  know  hunger 
and  squalor,  filth  and  hopelessness. 

Our  friends  across  the  seas  turn  away. 

Our  dollars  are  debased  as  Inflation  dips 
deep  Into  every  grocery  sack. 

Ovir  land  Is  overwhelmed  by  urgent 
problems. 

Our  young  President,  his  ascendant 
brother,  and  a  civil  rights  titan  are  struck 
down. 

Our  pattern  of  life,  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, our  basic  beliefs  are  under  dally,  re- 
lentless siege. 

There  is  an  almlessness  In  America  today. 
We  have  lost  our  way  In  the  sea  of  events. 
We  have  loet  our  sense  of  national  purpose. 

There  Is  no  firm  hand  to  steer  the  ship. 

We  are  groping,  hoping,  praying  for  some- 
thing better  .  .  .  for  stability  and  balance, 
for  a  renewed  dedication  to  principles  that 
have  been  proved  sound,  for  a  just  and  hon- 
orable peace,  for  the  extension  of  freedom 
to  all  peoples,  for  rational,  realistic  solutions 
to  the  urgent  problems  which  confront  us. 
for  new,  able,  unswervable  leadership.  Their 
programs  hare  failed.  Their  promises  have 
been  proved  empty. 

Now  It  Is  our  turn.  Ours  is  a  great  oppor- 
tunity, for  the  people  of  IlllnolB,  the  people 
of  America  mean  to  meet  their  responsl- 
blllUes. 

Ours  Is  not  a  sick  society,  as  some  of  its 
critics  charge  with  such  relish  and  frequency. 
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Most  Americans  want  progress  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  tranquillity.  They  want  stability 
and  freedom  from  fear.  Most  Americans  want 
to  end  the  shame  of  the  ghettos,  lift  the 
despairing  poor,  ease  tensions  between  black 
and  white,  lend  a  helping  hand  to  their  less 
fortunate  brethren 

We  Republicans,  we  citizens  of  Illinois, 
assembled  here  In  Springfield  this  day,  we 
have  It  within  our  power  to  help  change  the 
very  direction  of  America,  to  steer  this  torn 
and  divided  land  back  onto  a  course  of  sta- 
bility and  harmony.  Tightness  and  unity. 

We  call  on  the  people  of  every  race  and 
faith  and  color,  rich  and  {>oor,  young  and  old. 
We  are  Republicans,  to  be  sure,  and  rightly 
proud  of  It,  but  our  Invitation  to  Democrats 
and  Independents  is  just  as  warm  and  Just  us 
sincere. 

This  Is  our  creed :  To  offer  hope  where  de- 
spair now  exists  To  offer  help  where  our  fel- 
lowmen  cry  out  for  help.  To  promise  only 
what  we  can  reasonably  expect  to  deliver.  To 
offer  Integrity  where  cynicism  and  deception 
abound.  To  offer  dignity  and  pride  in  place  of 
dependence  and  dishonor. 

We  ask  of  every  man  something  in  return. 
We  ask  a  measure  of  personal  accountability. 
Just  as  we  pledge  to  respect  the  dignity  and 
worth  and  uniqueness  of  every  human  being, 
so  must  we  hold  him  accountable  for  his 
deeds. 

Personal  accountability  must  be  restored 
at  home  and  church  and  school.  Personal 
accountability  must  be  sustained  by  the 
courts.  Personal  accountability  must  be 
etched  Into  the  character  of  each  citizen. 

This  alone  shall  enable  us  to  create  a  Just 
and  harmonious  society.  We  can  end  the  divi- 
sions between  black  and  white.  We  can  help 
all  those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves.  We 
can  extend  freedom.  We  can  show  the  way  to 
peace  at  home  and  abroad. 

We  can  do  all  these  things  within  the 
framework  of  sound,  forward-looking  Re- 
publican philosophy. 

We  have  so  little  time. 

We  have  so  big  a  job. 

Let  us  get  on  with  it. 

iNmoDucnoN 
The  State  of  Illinois,  Indeed  this  very 
Nation,  Is  at  a  political,  social  and  economic 
crossroads.  Our  system  of  Government  and 
therefore  our  political  parties  face  the  most 
serious  test  .  .  .  the  most  demanding  chal- 
lenge of  a  hundred  years.  Perhaps  of  our 
history. 

Much  is  at  stake.  The  people  of  Illinois 
are  alarmed.  There  is  concern  over  the  present 
and  future  course  of  our  State  and  our 
Country. 

The  people  know  we  are  In  trouble.  The 
unrest  and  frustration  .  .  .  the  tension  and 
turmoil  are  self  evident. 

The  people  demand  a  change  .  .  .  but  only 
a  change  for  the  better.  They  have  lost 
patience  with  political  bosses  .  .  .  platform 
platitudes. 

They  will  no  longer  tolerate  the  "Alice  in 
Wonderland"  politics  of  the  Democrat 
leadership. 

They  can  ill  afford  a  Party  who  would  buy 
popularity  with  tailor-made  promises  for 
every  class  .  .  .  for  every  creed  .  .  .  for  every 
color.  The  only  special  interest  is  that  which 
Is  in  the  interest  of  ALL  the  people. 

The  Democrat  leadership  has  failed.  They 
have  had  their  chance  at  the  helm  .  .  .  their 
day  in  Court.  They  stand  convicted. 

Now.  the  Republican  Party  Is  on  trial.  It 
has  accepted  the  challenge  ...  it  must  meet 
the  responsibilities  .  .  .  propose  the  solu- 
tions .  .  .  solve  the  problems.  It  must  govern 
not  because  of  any  right  to  do  so,  but  because 
the  people  consent  that  it  do  so. 

It  must  be  prepared.  It  must  lead  rather 
than  rule  .  .  .  propose  rather  than  oppose. 
It  must  stay  close  to  the  people — It  must  BE 
the  people. 

The  Republican  Party  of  IlUnoU  offers  this 


Platform  as  a  contract  with  the  people,  the 
full  permormance  of  which  is  dependent 
upon  the  election  to  office  of  a  Republican 
Administration  and  a  Republican  Legisla- 
ture pledged  to  work  together  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  all  IlUnolsans. 

PLATFORM 

;.  The  Nation 
The  affairs  of  our  nation  are  of  universal 
concern.  We  unequivocally  endorse  and  ap- 
prove the  platform  adopted  August  6.  1968, 
at  the  Republican  National  Convention.  It 
Is  both  an  eloquent  and  meaningful  guide- 
line for  our  next  president. 
//.  A  jtiat  and  orderly  society — The  enforce- 
ment of  law  and  maintenance  of  order 
During  the  last  Republican  State  and  Fed- 
eral administrations,  neither  party  Included 
such  a  plank  In  their  platforms.  It  wasn't 
necessary.  These  things  were  taken  for 
granted.  Today,  eight  years  later,  our  cities 
riot  and  burn,  our  college  campuses  fester 
with  revolt  Peace  and  tranquility  are 
threatened.  We  are  overwhelmed  by  assas- 
sinations and  violence — even  anarchy.  The 
people  are  horror  stricken — they  are  afraid. 
Government  Is  founded  upon  the  estab- 
lishment and  enforcement  of  just  laws. 
Crime  and  violence  destroy  a  government 
and  the  freedom  of  its  people  We  submit 
that  there  must  be  IMMEDIATE  action  to 
restore  the  atmosphere  of  an  orderly  and 
pieaceful  society.  We.  therefore,  recommend 
the  following  measures: 

Passage  of  legislation  for  mandatory  im- 
prisonment of  those  convicted  of  crimes  In- 
volving use  of  firearms. 

Passage  of  legislation  holding  parents  re- 
sponsible In  tort  for  damages  to  property 
caused  by  their  minor  children. 

A  careful  study  to  determine  If  there  Is 
a  need  for  additional  antlcrlme  legislation. 
An  intensive  educational  program  for  stu- 
dents and  adults  stressing  understanding 
and  need  for  individual  responsibility  of  the 
citizen. 

Creation  of  a  State  Department  of  Cor- 
rections as  part  of  an  overall  restructuring  of 
state  government. 

Establishment  of  a  full-time,  professional- 
ly trained  non-polltlcal  Pardon  and  Parole 
Board. 

State-sponsored  academies  for  and  easily 
accessible  to  all  law  enforcement  officials  to 
better  train  and  equip  them  for  their  jobs. 
Legislation  that  would  permit,  on  a  state- 
wide basis,  transfer  of  seniority  and  pension 
benefits  of  QUALIFIED  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers. 

A  constitutional  amendment  allowing 
Sheriffs  and  Treasurers  to  succeed  themselves 
In  office. 

///.  Revenue,  taxation,  and  fiscal 
respcmsibility 
The  right  to  tax  If  not  properly  and  fairly 
controlled  Is  the  power  to  confiscate.  Our 
antiquated  tax  system  Is  neither  fair  nor 
adequate  and  fails  to  meet  the  ever-increas- 
ing demands  for  public  funds.  We  suggest 
that  the  first  and  foremost  corrective  meas- 
ure to  our  financial  crisis  should  be  Insist- 
ence on  fiscal  responsibility  In  the  admin- 
istration of  state  and  local  governments.  Dur- 
ing the  Kerner-Shaplro  administrations,  for 
instance,  the  number  of  state  employees  has 
more  than  doubled  and  now  totals  102,000. 
Specifically,  we  propose : 

Approval  by  the  Federal  government  of  a 
no-strings  attached  rebate  to  the  states  of 
a  portion  of  the  Federal  Income  Tax  collec- 
tions. This  added  source  of  Income,  together 
with  stringent  economics  In  administration 
of  government,  would  remove  the  Immediate 
necessity  for  either  higher  taxes  or  additional 
revenue  devices. 

As  a  responsible  party,  we  also  recognize 
the  need  for  state  initiative  in  planning  for 
future  needs.  Therefore,  we  propose  a  con- 
tinuing and  objective  no-nonsense  study  by 


the  Executive  in  cooperation  with  the  Leg- 
islature of  all  methods  of  raising  required 
revenue.  This  consideration  should  Include 
among  others  an  assessment  of  the  oppres- 
sive Inequities  In  the  Personal  Property  and 
Real  Estate  taxing  methods,  an  evaluation 
of  the  many  reasons  for  and  against  a  State 
Income  Tax  and  the  classification  of  property 
for  taxing  purposes. 

The  earlier  submission  of  a  budget  by  the 
Governor  to  the  Legislature  based  on  per- 
formance factors  and  pfofesslonal  analysis 
thereby  allowing  the  Legislature  sufficient 
time  to  adequately  study  and  act  on  the 
budget  before  adjournment. 

A  homestead  exemption  law  to  provide 
property  tax  relief  for  persons  over  65. 

Realistic  evaluation  of  priorities  as  to  rev- 
enue requests  by  state  agencies. 

The  Republican  party  recognizes  that  only 
constitutional  revision  can  go  to  the  heart 
of  a  complicated  and  outdated  taxing  system. 
We,  therefore,  submit  that  It  Is  Imperative 
that  the  proposal  for  a  Constitutional  Con- 
vention be  approved  by  the  voters  on  No- 
vember 5th.  A  Republican  administration  is 
pledged  to  address  Itself  objectively  and 
realistically  to  these  problems. 

IV.  Natural  resources,  conservation  and 
e  recreation 
Illinois  is  blessed  with  a  wealth  of  natural 
resources — water,  minerals  and  timber.  Its 
varied,  scenic  beauty  matches  that  of  any 
state  In  the  nation.  Yet,  our  state  ranks  47th 
out  of  50  m  recreational  development  The 
last  Republican  administration  put  Illinois 
In  the  forefront  of  recreational  facilities.  For 
eight  years,  we  have  had  an  almost  complete 
lack  of  substantial  recreational  Improve- 
ments. In  some  states  recreation  is  the  largest 
Industry.  Not  so  in  Illinois.  At  least  three 
times.  Governor  Kemer  vetoed  Republican- 
sponsored  legislation  which  would  have  en- 
abled our  state  to  catch  up  on  badly  needed 
recreational  development.  Illinois  must  move 
quickly  and  surely  to  make  up  for  this  in- 
excusable neglect 
We  propose : 

Strong  and  bi-partisan  support  for  the 
Natural  Resources  Development  Bond  Act 
and  recommend  Its  passage  at  the  general 
election  In  November. 

The  creation  of  a  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  to  coiuoUdate  and  bring  together 
the  scattered  and  overlapping  agencies  now 
charged  with  the  responsibility  In  the  field 
of  conservation,  pollution  control  and  recrea- 
tion. Orderly  development  of  natural  re- 
sources and  recreational  expansion  is  impera- 
tive and  we  can  III  afford  to  lose  additional 
time  in  addressing  ourselves  to  this  most 
urgent  problem.  We  suggest  the  Governor- 
Elect  select  a  committee  of  outstanding  citi- 
zens who  have  by  their  accomplishments  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  this  field  to  advise 
with  him  in  planning  a  new  and  imaginative 
approach. 

High  priority  should  be  given  to  study 
specifically  ways  and  means  of  upgrading. 
Improving  and  expanding  our  state  parka. 
That  the  members  of  the  Legislature  In  co- 
operation with  our  next  Governor  develop 
Intelligent,  effective  and  responsible  air  and 
water  pollution  control  measures. 
V.  Education 
We  are  extremely  proud  of  the  outstand- 
ing accomplishments  of  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  Ray  Page.  His 
leadership  has  produced  much  In  the  field 
of  education.  However,  our  state  Is  chal- 
lenged by  an  almost  Insatiable  demand  for 
more  funds,  more  schools  and  more  edu- 
cational services. 

We  believe  the  cost  of  education  is  the 
primary  responsibility  of  the  state,  not  that 
of  the  local  property  owner:  yet  70%  of  all 
local  property  taxes  collected  In  our  counties 
go  for  educational  needs.  We  submit  that 
this  burden  cannot  be  substantially  In- 
creased. We  also  note  that  in  the  last  state 
appropriation,  one  out  of  every  three  dollars 
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WM  earmarked  for  education  NevertbeleM 
the  demand — the  need — for  more  funda  con- 
tinues. The  revenue  reform  which  can  coma 
from  a  Conatltuttonal  Convention,  along 
with  the  proposed  rebate  on  Federal  Income 
Taxes,  will  go  a  long  way  to  greatly  alleviate 
this  Jigsaw  puzzle. 

In  the  field  of  education,  we  propose: 

Support  for  the  Master  Plan  Study  of  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education.  We  note  specifi- 
cally and  approve  their  recommendations  In 
relation  to  new  medical  schools  and  en- 
larging present  facilities. 

An  appropriate  Increase  In  the  per  pupil 
foundation  level  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Adequate  and  realistic  scholarship  pro- 
grams for  students  In  both  public  and  pri- 
vate schools. 

We  oppose  all  discriminatory  practlcea  In 
our  state  school  systems  including  the  non- 
voluntary busing  of  students 

Legislation  to  encourage  reorganization  of 
school  districts  to  the  extent  that  no  dis- 
trict win  exist  without  a  potential  for  quality 
education. 

Transfer  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  to  the  Office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

A  close  and  careful  study  of  all  programs 
to  see  If  there  Is  waste  and  duplication  In  an 
attempt  to  curtail  cost  without  curtailing 
services  and  education  Itself. 

Implementation  of  and  support  for  Junior 
college  programs. 

VI.  Affribuaineaa 

The  Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture  baa 
done  little  or  nothing  of  substance  for  our 
farm  population  In  the  past  eight  years. 
Both  the  present  Governor  and  his  predeces- 
sor have  completely  overlooked  and  neglected 
this  Important  sector  of  our  economy — stUl 
the  biggest  business  in  Illinois.  Combine 
agriculture  with  the  Industries  and  busi- 
nesses related  to  or  associated  with  It.  and 
Illinois  has  a  sleeping  giant  deserving  of 
statewide  concern  and  Immediate  attention. 

Farmers  today  are  the  heaviest  hit  of  all 
state  taxpayers — 44''^  of  the  population  live 
on  the  farms  of  Illinois,  receive  3.6%  of  the 
total  personal  income  but  pay  11.8%  of  the 
total  property  taxes  They  have  an  enormous 
Interest  In  working  for  revenue  and  tax  re- 
form. We  pledge  the  next  Republican  admin- 
istration to  developing  the  means  to  alleviate 
these  Inequities. 

We  also  recommend  specifically: 

Establishment  of  a  Worlds  Fair  of  Agri- 
culture to  advertise  and  promote  the  tre- 
mendoiis  importance  to  Illinois  of  farm  prod- 
ucts and  farm  exports. 

Support  of  Increased  research  on  the  state 
level  In  the  areas  of  agribusiness  and  pur- 
suing the  continued  search  for  greater  effi- 
ciency, productivity  and  marketing. 

VII.  Highways  and  trana-portation 

0\ir  highway  and  transportation  system  Is 
In  a  deplorable  condition.  While  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  spends  1  a  to  15  million 
dollars  on  an  administration  building  in 
Springfield  originally  designed  to  cost  6  mil- 
lion, our  highways  rot  and  decay  and  our 
accident  rate  continues  to  mount.  They  have 
been  wantonly  negligent.  Remedial  measures 
must  be  given  top  priority  and  long-range 
planning  for  an  adequate  highway  system 
must  be  updated. 

The  Republican  pcu'ty   proposes ; 

Establishment  of  a  professional  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  responsive  to  the 
construction,  development  and  planning 
needs  of  all  surface  transportation  in  Illinois, 
including  the  administration  of  our  highway 
programs  now  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  tbe 
Department  of  Public  Works. 

Appointment  of  a  special  conunTsklon  to 
study  Inequities  in  the  distrlbuUon  of  high- 
way funds,  expansion  of  the  Illinois  ToUroad 
System  to  Include  feasible  statewide  express- 
ways and  new  financing  techniques  to  allow 
for  construction  of  roads  now. 


Special  and  high  priority  attention  to 
widening  and  improving  our  dangerous  and 
outdated  narrow  roads  and  bridges. 

Construction  of  a  Kansas  City  to  Quincy 
to  Chicago  expressway  and  a  north-south 
expressway  from  Rockford  south  through  the 
heartland  of  Illinois  are  excellent  examples 
of  the  need  for  construction  of  statewide  ex- 
pressways in  our  state 

Promotion  of  the  development  of  a  major 
commercial  airport  In  the  East  St.  Louls- 
Bellevllle-Alton  area  to  serve  the  second 
largest  population  center  of  our  state. 

Relief  of  the  many  transportation  bottle- 
necks in  the  greater  Chicago  area  which  will 
Include  stepped-up  studies  for  realization 
of  a  rapid  surface  transportation  system. 

Prohibition  of  future  diversion  of  motor 
fuel  tax  funds. 

VIII.  Social  economic,  and  legal  rights  of  the 
individual 

In  a  rapidly  changing,  progressive  society 
the  individual  rights  of  all  people  are  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  every  Just  and  fair-minded 
cltlaen  regardless  of  political  persuasion  or 
economic  interest.  Too  often  the  problems 
associated  with  these  righte  are  dealt  with 
on  a  basis  of  pollUcal  expediency.  Republi- 
cans submit  that  the  problems  which  still 
exist  In  the  field  of  human  or  civil  rights 
must  not  be  approached  and  cannot  be 
solved  by  the  use  of  catchy  phrases  or  politi- 
cally Inspired  promises  any  more  than  by 
violence,  rioting  and  destruction  of  property. 
We  condemn  all  such  practices. 

The  Republican  party  pledges  to  every 
man  regardless  of  his  color,  national  origin 
or  creed  that  In  the  eyes  of  his  government 
he  is  equal  to  every  other  man  .  .  .  that 
there  are  no  "classes"  of  citizens  .  .  .  that 
no  one  should  have  any  morg  or  less  rights 
than  his  neighbor.  We  oppose  discrimination 
in  any  form  We  support  the  local,  state  and 
Federal  legislation  and  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  which  seek  to  assure  these  human 
rights. 

We  believe  that  every  man  should  have  the 
unquestioned  right  to  live  and  own  property 
where  he  pleases,  to  receive  as  much  educa- 
tion as  he  can  be  taught  and  encouraged  to 
consutne  and  to  obtain  employment  of  his 
own  choosing  commensurate  vrtth  his  ability 
and  training  .  .  .  that  these  righte  should 
be  guaranteed  by  all  necessary  and  appro- 
priate legislation. 

IX.  The  dtie* — Our  urban  crisis 
The  problems  of  our  cities  deserve  top 
priority  of  both  state  and  Federal  govern- 
ments. They  transcend  into  the  areas  of  rev- 
enue, transportation,  pollution,  health,  em- 
ployment, education  and  welfare  Positive 
and  Immediate  action  by  local,  state  and 
Federal  governmental  umts  working  In  con- 
cert Is  an  absolute  necessity.  We  believe  the 
state  can  provide  the  leadership  and  Incen- 
tive to  bring  about  a  comprehensive  and 
realistic  approach  to  this  aweeome  Job 
through  the  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs.  Duplicating  and  overlapping 
programs  and  services  can  be  consolidated 
and  merged  with  a  resulting  increase  In 
efficiency  and  effectiveness.  Federal  programs 
which  have  failed  must  be  scrapped.  Results 
are  needed  NOW— not  the  stifling  presence 
of  more  and  more  top-heavy  bureaucratic 
Ineffective  agencies.  We  pledge  full  and 
complete  cooperation  on  a  realistic  basis 
with  the  city  and  Federal  governmente  In 
pursuing  practical,  workable  solutions  to 
these  pressing  problems. 

X.  Economic  and  industrial  development 
Illinois  has  all  the  Ingrediente  to  be  the 
No.  1  state  In  this  field.  The  recently  created 
State  Department  of  Business  and  Economic 
Development  has  fallen  far  short  of  lu  an- 
nounced objectives.  Much  valuable  time  has 
been  wasted.  A  realistic  evaluation  and  ap- 
praisal of  this  program  is  necessary.  In  the 
meantime,  we  must  move  forward.  A  new 
revenue    article    can    assure    a    healthy    tax 


climate.  Natural  resources  are  abundant, 
water  and  water  transportation  are  excellent 
Labor  and  manpower  Is  plentiful.  Cultural 
and  educational  advantages  are  exceptional 
A  Republican  administration  will  provide 
the  leadership  necessary  to  bring  these  forces 
into  proper  action.  Leaders  in  business  and 
Industry  must  be  enlisted  In  this  crusade.  A 
world  trade  center  should  be  established  in 
Chicago.  A  workable,  attractive  industrial 
bond  financing  program  should  be  adopted 
to  speed  Industrial  development  in  the  eco- 
nomically depressed  and  sparsely  populated 
areas  of  our  state.  There  must  be  Immediate 
development  of  the  heretofore  untapped 
tourism  potential  in  the  scenic  areas  of  the 
state. 

XI.  The  State  government  and  political 
subdivisions 

It  is  apparent  that  Just  as  our  Constitution 
needs  the  scrutiny  of  a  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, the  organization  of  our  state  govern- 
ment needs  review  Changing  needs  and 
methods  require  new  approaches.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches  survey  carefully  various  areas  of 
state  and  local  responsibility. 

We  propose : 

The  first  comprehensive  reorganization  of 
the  Executive  branch  of  state  government  In 
half  a  century  to  eliminate  the  duplication, 
waste  and  Inefficiency  that  presently  is  ramp- 
ant. This  restructuring  should  include  the 
consolidation  of  overlapping  functions  of  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  into  single, 
efficient  administrative  unite. 

That  the  Legislature  meet  in  annual 
sessions. 

Creation  of  unified,  bi-partisan,  local  de- 
partmente  of  elections  to  supervise  elections, 
and  continuation  of  Republican  efforte  to 
pass  badly  needed  election  reform  legislation. 

Illinois  has  6,454  governmental  units — 
more  than  any  other  state  In  the  nation 
71  of  our  loa  counties  each  contain  25.000 
people  or  less.  14  contain  10,000  or  less.  It  Is 
obvious  our  state  must  give  close  and  careful 
scrutiny  to  the  problem  of  realignment  of 
some  political  sub-divisions  and /or  their 
services. 

The  elimination  of  duplication  of  services 
and  administration,  especially  In  the  areas 
of  health  and  welfare. 

That  the  hand  of  local  government  be 
strengthened  through  grante  of  home  rule 
authority. 

That  where  counties  or  other  political  sub- 
divisions are  by  law  or  court  decision  required 
to  reapportion,  the  legislature  enact  only  gen- 
eral guidelines  and  leave  to  the  local  govern- 
mental unit  the  power  to  develop  ite  specific 
plan  of  reapportionment  consistent  with  the 
requlremente  of  law  or  the  Courte. 

XII 

There  are  many  other  areas  which  need 
and  deserve  attention  from  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration. They  are  vitally  Important  to 
the  progress  of  our  state  and  the  prosperity 
of  our  people. 

Labor 

We  continue  our  support  of  FEPC  laws 
which  were  initiated  under  Republican  lead- 
ership. We  note  the  importance  of  adequate 
workmen's  compensation  legislation.  These 
areas  must  and  will  receive  the  continued 
attention  and  appropriate  action  from  a  Re- 
publican administration  and  Legislature.  The 
assistance  of  organized  labor  must  be  enlisted 
to  work  with  government  In  the  areas  of  In- 
dustrial and  economic  development,  taxation 
and  equal  Job  opportunities. 

Mental  Health 
The     Republican     party     is     pledged     to 
strengthening  our   mental   health   programs 
with   particular  emphasis   on   the  mentally 
retarded. 

Public  Health  and  Welfare 
Careful  study  of  these  programs  is  needed. 
We  must  ascertain  where  they  have  failed 
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and  where  they  have  succeeded.  We  must  cut 
the  waste.  Where  necessary  we  must  shift  the 
emphasis  or  change  our  approaches.  We  must 
aid.  encourage  and  assist  people  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Service  Men  and  Women 
We  salute  our  men  and  women  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  our  country  and  pledge  to 
work  for  enactment  of  necessary  Job  oppor- 
tunity legislation  and  the  protection  of  the 
economic  righte  of  our  returning  Viet  Nam 
war  veterans. 

Conclusion 
The  election  of  a  Republican  administra- 
tion and  Legislature  November  5.  1968.  will 
not  see  our  problems  automatically  disappear. 
They  will  remain  to  be  solved  in  January. 
1969  We  believe  a  Republican  administration, 
acting  under  the  guidelines  set  out  in  this 
platform,  virlll  be  the  best  suited  and  best 
equipped'  to  start  the  Job  and  to  complete  it. 
They  are  pledged  to  put  first  things  first  and 
proceed  to  the  Usk  with  the  energy,  deter- 
mlnaOon  and  leadership  which  has  been 
sorely  lacking  during  the  last  eight  years. 


TEMPORARY  JUDICIAL 
ASSIGNMENTS 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
11  of  this  year  I  rose  to  announce  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in 
Judicial  Machinery  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man would  hold  hearings  on  the  use  of 
chapter  13,  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
to  effect  the  temporary  assignment  of 
Federal  judges  to  courts  other  than  those 
to  which  they  are  appointed.  The  author- 
ity to  temporarily  assign  judges  is  an 
extremely  valuable  tool  of  judicial  ad- 
ministration. Quite  frankly.  I  believe  the 
hearings  were   necessary   to  determine 
w  hether  the  Federal  judiciary  was  mak- 
ing the  most  effective  and  efficient  use  of 
statutory  assignment  powers,  and.  if  not. 
whether  congressional  action  to  modify 
chapter  13.  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
was  in  order.  The  testimony  developed 
at  the  hearings  held  on  May  28  and  29 
convinced  me  that  much  better  use  could 
be  made  of  Federal  judicial  manpower 
through  better  utilization  of  the  statu- 
tory assignment  powers.  But  subsequent 
events,    in   particular   a    report   of   the 
American  Bar  Foundation  and  action  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  at  its  September 
meeting,  convince  me  that  no  legislative 
acUon  is  required  at  this  time.  However, 
continued  congressional  interest  in  the 
use  of  the  statutory  assignment  powers 
must  be  maintained. 

Let  me  review  the  statutory  assign- 
ment powers,  the  hearings  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial Machinery,  and  the  subsequent  ac- 
tion of  organizations  interested  in  mak- 
ing eftective  use  of  a  valuable  technique 
of  judicial  administration. 

The  temporary  assignment  of  Federal 
judges  is  governed  primarily  by  chapter 
13.  title  28.  United  States  Code.  These 
provisions  of  law  allow  both  the  inter- 
circuit  and  intracircuit  assignment  of 
judges.  An  active  district  judge  may  be 
assigned  "in  the  public  interest."  by  the 
chief  judge  of  his  circuit  to  hold  court 
in  any  district  in  the  circuit  (28  U.S.C. 
sec.  292b)  or  to  sit  with  the  court  of 
appeals  of  the  circuit  (28  U.S.C.  sec. 
292a »,  An  active  district  judge  may  be 
assigned  temporarily  for  ser\ice  to  an- 
other circuit — intercircuit  assignment — 
either  in  a  district  court  or  court  of  ap- 


peals or  to  a  special  court  such  as  the 
Court  of  Claims,  by  the  Chief  Justice 
upon  presentation  of  a  certificate  of  ne- 
cessity by  the  chief  judge  or  circuit  jus- 
tice of  the  circuit  or  by  the  chief  judge 
of  a  special  court  wherein  the  need  for 
help  arises  ( 28  U.S.C.  sec.  292  c  and  dMf 
the  assignment  is  consented  to  by  thd' 
chief  judge  or  judicial  council  of  the 
circuit  from  which  the  judge  is  to  be 
assigned  (28  U.S.C.  sec.  295). 

An  active  circuit  judge  may  be  assigned 
•in  the  public  Interest"  to  hold  a  district 
court  In  any  district  within  the  circuit  by 
the  chief  judge  of  the  circuit  or  by  the 
circuit  justice  (28  U.S.C,  sec  291c).  An 
active  circuit  judge  may  also  be  assigned 
as  a  circuit  judge  in  another  circuit  or 
to  serve  on  a  special  court,  by  the  Chief 
Justice  upon  presentation  of  a  certificate 
of  necessity  by  the  chief  judge  or  circuit 
justice  of  the  circuit  or  by  the  chief  judge 
of  the  special  court  where  the  need  arises 
(28  U.S.C.  sec.  291  a  and  b) ,  if  the  assign- 
ment Is  consented  to  by  the  chief  judge 
or  judicial  council  of  the  circuit  from 
which  the  assignment  is  made  (28  U.S.C. 
sec.  295). 

Senior  judges  may  be  assigned  such 
judicial  duties  as  they  are  willing  and 
able  to  undertake  within  the  circuit  by 
the  chief  judge  or  judicial  council  of  the 
circuit  (28  U.S.C.  sec.  294c).  In  addition, 
a  senior  judge  may  be  assigned  such  ju- 
dicial duties  as  he  is  willing  and  able  to 
undertake  in  a  court  outside  his  own 
circuit  by  the  Chief  Justice  upon  pres- 
entation of  a  certificate  of  necessity  by 
the  chief  judge  or  circuit  judge  of  the 
circuit  wherein  the  need  arises  (28  U.S.C. 
sec.  294d>.  An  intercircuit  assignment 
of  a  senior  judge  does  not  require  the 
concurrence  of  the  chief  judge  of  his  cir- 
cuit. 

Judges  of  special  courts,  such  as  the 
Court  of  Claims,  are  subject  to  assign- 
ments to  other  special  courts  or  to  district 
or  circuit  courts,  on  provisions  similar  to 
those  relating  to  active  and  senior  dis- 
trict and  circuit  judges  (see  28  U.S.C.  293 
and  295). 

To  assist  the  Chief  Justice  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  statutory  power  of  desig- 
nating judges  for  service  outside  their 
circuits,  the  Judicial  Conference  estab- 
lished an  Advisory  Committee  on  Inter- 
circuit Assignments  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  requests  for  assignments  and 
making  recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Chief  Justice.  The  Judicial  Conference 
has  also  promulgated  principles  and  pro- 
cedures for  implementing  Intercircuit 
assignments. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  has  a  role  in  the  temporary  as- 
signment of  judges  because  it  is  em- 
powered to  "prepare  plans  for  assign- 
ment of  judges  to  or  from  circuits  or 
districts  where  necessary."  (28  U.S.C. 
sec.  331.)  In  fact,  the  original  purpose 
for  calling  together  the  Conference  of 
Senior  Circuit  Judges,  the  forerimner  of 
the  present  Judicial  Conference,  was  to 
settle  matters  relating  to  Intercircuit  as- 
signments of  judges.  To  assist  the 
Judicial  Conference  in  fulfilling  its 
statutory  duty,  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts  Is  required 
to  "secure  Information  as  to  the  courts' 
need  of  assistance,"  (28  TJS.C.  sec.  604 
(a)(2)). 


Assignments  pursuant  to  chapter  13, 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  have  been 
used  extensively  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Federal  judicial  system.  During  the 
period  of  January  25, 1963.  to  February  9. 
1968,  295  intercircuit  assignments  were 
recommended  by  the  advisory  committee 
and  all  but  a  handful  were  carried  out. 
The  primary  cause  of  those  few  not 
undertaken  was  Illness  or  death  of  the 
judge  designated  for  assignment.  In 
fiscal  year  1967,  alone,  101  Federal 
judges  spent  2,777  days  in  service  to 
courts  other  than  those  to  which  they 
were  assigned.  These  judges  spent  828 
days  on  intercircuit  assignments  and 
1  949  days  on  intracircuit  assignments. 

During  fiscal  year  1968  the  process  of 
temporary  assignments  continued  apace 
and,  in  fact,  faced  additional  strain  at- 
tempting to  fulfill  the  needs  of  two  of 
the  most  heavily  burdened  U.S.  district 
courts— the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York.  Both  courts  have,  for  different 
reasons,    heavy    demands    for    visiting 
judges.  The  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  assigned  all  of  its 
12  active  district  judges  to  a  criminal 
calendar  which  had  reached  a  horren- 
dous 1,400-case  backlog  on  July  1,  1967. 
This  action  created  the  need  for  the  out- 
side  help   of   13   \isiting   judges— more 
than    one    visiting    judge    was    rarely 
in  the  District  at  one  time— to  avoid 
substantial     disruption     to     the     civil 
calendar  which  could  have  easily  resulted 
from  the   heavy   assignment  of  judge 
power   to   the   criminal   calendar.   The 
southern  district  of  New  York  called  for 
the  assistance  of  11  visiting  judges  to 
implement  a  crash  program   aimed   at 
cutting  the  civil  caseload  in  that  district 
which  had  reached  an  11.000-case  back- 
log causing  the  average  litigant  to  wait  40 
months  for  jury  trial. 

On  May  28  and  29,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  held  hearings 
on  the  operation  of  the  temporary  as- 
signment system  provided  for  in  chapter 
13,  title  28,  United  States  Code.  At  these 
hearings  the  subcommittee  heard  testi- 
mony from  the  Honorable  Jean  S.  Brei- 
tenstein,  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, 10th  Circuit,  and  chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Intercircuit  As- 
signments of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States;  the  Honorable  John 
R  Brown,  chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals.  Fifth  Circuit;  the  Honorable  Ed- 
ward M.  Curran.  chief  judge  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: and  the  Honorable  Henry  N.  Graven, 
senior  U.S.  district  judge. 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee  also  re- 
ceived for  the  record  the  views  of  the 
Honoi-able  (jeorge  Boldt.  U.S.  district 
judge,  western  district  of  Washington; 
the  Honorable  Wallace  Gourley,  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge,  western  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; the  Honorable  Alfred  Murrah, 
chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals, 
10th  Circuit;  the  Honorable  Aubrey 
Robinson,  Jr.,  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
District  of  Columbia;  the  Honorable 
Sidney  Sugarman.  chief  judge  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court.  Southern  District  of  New 
York;  Mr.  Ernest  Freisen.  director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts, 
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and  Prof.  Paul  P.  Carrington.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Law  School. 

On  the  basis  of  testimony  elicited  and 
statements  presented  at  the  hearings, 
and  after  careful  consideration  of  this 
Information,  I  have  reached  the  follow- 
ing conclusions: 

First,  the  temporary  Judicial  assign- 
ments system  has  won  a  respected  place 
in  the  sound  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  and  offers  invaluable  assist - 
once  to  those  courts  burdened  by  vacan- 
cies. iUness  of  judges,  or  overwhelming 
caseloads.  The  need  for  and  use  of  the 
statutory  assignment  power,  however, 
varies  greatly  among  the  circuits. 

Second,  temporary  Judicial  assign- 
ments are  an  economic  way  of  dealing 
with  the  demands  of  Federal  Judicial 
business. 

Third,  although  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  has  established 
an  advisory  committee  to  regulate  inter- 
circultf  assignments  and  has  published 
guidelines  for  such  assignments,  there 
has  been  little  or  no  effective  long-range 
planning  to  assure  the  coordination  of 
Judges  available  for  temporary  assign- 
ment with  the  need  for  such  Judges.  The 
chief  Judge  of  the  circuits  In  many  In- 
stances work  out  for  themselves  the 
needs  of  their  Individual  courts  and.  for 
the  most  part,  the  advisory  committee 
only  serves  to  verify  the  need  fdr  as- 
signed judge  power  before  passing  the 
reconunendatlon  for  an  interclrcuit  as- 
signment to  the  Chief  Justice  for  ap- 
proval. The  advisory  committee's  value 
Is  significantly  depreciated  because  it  has 
no  role  in  planning  special  crash  pro- 
grams for  the  assistance  of  a  particular 
Federal  court  or  in  determining  future 
needs  for  assigned  Judge  power 

Fourth,  no  effort  Is  now  made  to  re- 
port the  experience  gained  during  an 
assignment.  No  report  other  than  form 
JS-10  stating  trial  time  is  filed  as  a 
matter  of  policy  by  the  visiting  judge  al- 
though a  few  veteran  visiting  judges  have 
begun  on  their  own  the  practice  of  filing 
such  reports. 

Fifth,  senior  Judges  have  not  been 
used  to  optimum  advantage  on  temporary 
assignments. 

I       VALUE     or     TKMPOKAKY      ASSIGNMENTS 

Although  the  Federal  courts  have  a 
common  Jurisdiction  and  are  governed  by 
uniform  rxiles  of  procedure,  the  practices 
in  and  work  of  the  district  courts  are  not 
uniform.  Local  rules  and  local  ways  of 
doing  things  allow  the  Federal  judicial 
system  to  shape  Itself  to  meet  local 
demands. 

This  diversity  within  the  Federal  sys- 
tem has  a  particular  mesming  with  re- 
spect to  temporary  assignments.  Such 
assignments  allow  judges  to  experience 
and  contribute  new  techniques  for  judi- 
cial administration  within  the  general 
framework  of  Federal  practice  and  pro- 
cedure. Temporary  assignments  are  a 
vehicle  for  the  Interchange  of  ideas  and 
practices  among  Federal  judges  from 
different  parts  of  our  diverse  land.  U.S. 
District  Judge  George  Boldt  who  has  held 
court  in  every  Federal  circuit,  and  who 
Is  among  the  most  respected  Federal 
trial  Judges,  attested  to  the  educational 
value  of  temporary  assignments  both  to 
the  visiting  Judge  cmd  the  court  to  which 


he  Is  assigned.  His  belief  In  the  educa- 
tional value  of  temporary  assignments 
was  corroborated  by  both  Chief  Judge 
John  Brown  of  the  fifth  circuit  and  Chief 
Judge  Alfred  Murrah  of  the  10th  circuit. 

Broadening  the  prospectlves  of  Fed- 
eral judges,  however  salutary,  is  not  suffi- 
cient in  itself  to  justify  the  concept  of 
temporary  assignments.  Such  an  assign- 
ment system  really  exists  to  relieve  the 
caseload  pressure  upon  a  particular 
court.  Where  assignments  have  been 
made,  they  have  served  that  role  well. 

The  court  of  appeals  for  the  fifth  cir- 
cuit, according  to  the  testimony  of  Chief 
Judge  Brown,  has  been  able  to  deal  with 
its  staggering  caseload  explosion  only 
through  the  assistance  of  visiting  judges. 
The  caseload  of  that  court  jumped  from 
582  appeals  during  its  1959-60  term  to 
1,160  appeals  In  its  1966-67  term  and. 
while  the  court  was  able  to  dispose  of 
554  cases  in  1959-60.  It  completed  1.171 
in  1966-67.  Although  extra  authorized 
judicial  manpower  for  the  fifth  circuit 
did  not  become  a  fact  until  1966,  the 
court  of  appeals  for  the  fifth  circuit  was 
able  to  handle  this  situation  because  it 
found  relief  in  the  use  of  visiting  judges, 
who  sat  for  a  total  of  168  judge- weeks 
between  1960  and  1968.  Visiting  judges 
represented  between  17  and  29  percent 
of  the  Judicial  manpower  of  the  fifth 
circuit  court  of  appeals  during  those 
years.  Their  presence  allowed  the  court 
to  increase  its  total  number  of  sittings  to 
cope  in  reasonable  terms  with  its  case- 
load. 

The  example  of  the  fifth  circuit  is  not 
unique.  Visiting  judges  have  recently 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  US  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  By 
assigning  its  regular  judges  exclusively 
to  criminal  matters  and  its  visiting 
judges  to  civil  matters,  that  court  has 
cut  into  Its  backlog  and  kept  itself  from 
being  overwhelmed  by  a  rising  workload. 

Prior  to  the  April  disorders  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  the  US  district  court 
according  to  testimony  of  Chief  Judge 
Curran,  by  marshaling  its  regularly  as- 
signed Judges  for  criminal  trial  work, 
had  cut  its  criminal  caseload  from  1.086 
in  January  1967.  to  a  little  under  700 
cases.  The  visiting  judges  were  used  ex- 
clusively on  civil  matters  and  allowed  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  terminate  more  civil  cases 
than  were  filed  in  fiscal  year  1968 — a  feat 
not  achieved  by  that  court  in  either  fiscal 
year  1967  or  fiscal  year  1966.  Statistics 
for  fiscal  year  1968  also  show  that  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  able  to  cut  2  months  off 
its  median  time  interval  for  the  trial  of 
civil  cases,  reducing  that  interval  from 
27  months  In  fiscal  year  1967  to  25 
months  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

Although  the  fifth  circuit  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  district  provide  telling 
examples  of  the  benefit  of  the  visiting 
judges,  many  districts  and  circuits  have 
been  aided  by  the  practice  of  temporary 
assignments.  Such  assignments  have  been 
particularly  helpful  where  illness  or 
judicial  vacancy  has  hampered  the  op- 
eration of  a  court.  The  assigned  judges 
can  help  a  court  meet  the  continuing 
demands  of  the  public's  Judicial  business 
until  relief  in  the  form  of  an  appointment 


to  fill  the  vacancy  or  recovery  from  ill- 
ness restores  the  court's  strength. 
n. COSTS 

Temporary  Judicial  assignments  have 
proven  to  be  an  economical  way  of  deal- 
ing with  problems  in  Judicial  adminis- 
tration While  the  contrary  might  have 
been  presumed,  figures  show  that  it  co.<;ts 
substantially  less  for  a  Judge  to  fill  a 
temporary  interclrcuit  assignment  than 
for  the  Congress  simply  to  create  a  new 
Judgeship.  For  the  10-year  period  cov- 
ering fiscal  years  1958  to  1968  inclusive, 
the  average  cost  per  trial  conducted  by  a 
judge  assigned  from  another  circuit  w  a.s 
$250  and  the  average  cost  per  trial  day 
by  a  judge  on  interclrcuit  assignment 
was  $114.  The  Administrative  Office  nf 
the  U.S.  Courts  reports  that  the  annual 
recurring  cost  of  one  district  judgeship 
is  $84,900.  For  a  cost  5.25  times  lliat 
amount  over  10  fiscal  years  interclrcuit 
assignments  resulted  in  1.784  trials  con- 
suming 3,901  trial  days.  If  a  trial  jud^e 
would  work  200  days  a  year  trying  ca.tses. 
which  generally  does  not  occur,  the  cost 
per  trial  day,  on  the  basis  of  the  annual 
recurring  cost  of  a  district  judgeship, 
would  be  $424.  This  compares  with  $114 
cost  per  trial  day  on  interclrcuit 
assignments. 

These  figures  demonstrate  a  substan- 
tial sa\1ng  especially  if  the  Judge  on 
assignment  would  not  have  been  effec- 
tively utilized  in  his  home  court  durina: 
the  assignment  period.  Of  course,  there 
is  no  real  saving  if  a  judge  of  a  heavily 
burdened  court  is  temporarily  assigned 
away  from  that  court. 
m.   LACK  or  snxcTivE  correlation  of  need 

AND    AVAILABILITY 

Although  the  assignments  made  have 
assisted  the  courts  receiving  aid  and  al- 
though the  cost  effectiveness  of  Intercii- 
cult  assignments  has  been  substantiated, 
a  close  look  at  the  workload  of  the  var- 
ious Federal  courts  illustrates  that  as- 
signments have  not  been  used  to  optimum 
advantage. 

The  workload  of  the  Federal  courts  has 
been  steadily  increasing  but  the  increase 
in  work  has  not  been  spread  evenly 
throughout  the  various  districts  and  cir- 
cuits. Tlie  district  courts  which  have  been 
effected  most  by  the  rise  in  Judicial  busi- 
ness are  those  located  In  the  metropoli- 
tan areas.  In  fact,  the  19  large  metro- 
politan courts  have  50  percent  of  the 
authorized  district  Judgeships  to  deal 
with  more  than  63  percent  of  the  pend- 
ing civil  business. 

In  the  courts  of  appeals  the  number 
of  appeals  per  Judgeship  vary  from  57  in 
the  eighth  circuit  and  71  in  the  first  cir- 
cuit to  119  in  the  second  circuit  and  146 
in  the  fourth  circuit.  The  rise  in  number 
of  appeals  during  fiscal  year  1968 
amounts  to  15.3  percent  for  all  circuits 
but  the  third  circuit  experienced  a  5.1- 
percent  drop  in  business  over  fiscal  year 
1967,  while  the  fourth,  seventh,  and  ninth 
circuits  each  experienced  more  than  a 
24-percent  rise  in  business. 

Just  as  the  rise  in  business  has  not 
been  consistent  throughout  the  Federal 
system,  the  use  of  temporary  assignments 
varies  among  the  circuits.  The  ninth  cir- 
cuit makes,  by  far,  the  most  use  of  intra- 
clrcult  assignments  and  has  been  the 
largest    contributor,    by    far,    of    active 
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Judges  for  interclrcuit  assignments.  Sli  e 
1960.  the  fifth  and  second  circuits  have 
received  the  most  interclrcuit  help.  113 
and  67  Judges  respectively,  while  the 
eighth  received  only  three  and  the  fourth 
four  judges  through  interclrcuit  assign- 
ments. 

Moreover,  some  courts  with  serious 
backlogs  have  received  little  or  no  help. 
The  eastern  district  of  New  York  and 
the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania  are 
a  prime  example.  The  eastern  district 
of  New  York  received  no  assigned  Judge 
power  during  fiscal  years  1965  to  1967 
although  it  had  one  of  the  largest  back- 
logs of  pending  civil  cases  and  it  took  20.3 
months  for  that  court  to  provide  a  jury 
trial  for  criminal  cases  disposed  of  In  fls- 
n&\  year  1967.  It  must  be  noted,  however. 
that  visiting  Judges  were  provided  to  as- 
sist in  a  crash  program  in  fiscal  year 
1968.  But  the  ix>lnt  is  that  continuous 
prior  help  might  have  avoided  the  need 
for  last  year's  crash  effort. 

The  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania 
lias  the  largest  number  of  civil  cases 
pending  for  more  than  3  years  of  any 
Federal  district  courts.  It  reports  one 
of  the  largest  number  of  civil  filings  an- 
nually. Its  problems  are  exacerbated  by 
the  loss  of  20  Judge-years  over  the  last 
decade  due  to  the  tardiness  in  filling 
vacancies  in  the  district.  Between  fiscal 
year  1965  and  fiscal  year  1967  the  East- 
ern District  of  Pennsylvania  received  130 
days  of  temporary  assistance  but  that 
was  nullified  in  part  by  the  absence  for 
68  days  in  fiscal  year  1965  of  one  regu- 
larly assigned  Judge  on  interclrcuit  as- 
signment because  of  his  expertise  in  han- 
dling the  electrical  antitrust  cases. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  both  the 
Southern  District  of  Georgia  and  the 
Eastern  District  of  Texas,  among  the 
five  districts  reporting  the  heaviest 
weighted  caseload,  received  no  temporary 
help  either  through  interclrcuit  or  intra- 
circult  assignments  between  fiscal  year 
1965  and  fiscal  year  1967. 

Courts  with  low  weighted  caseloads 
have  not  been  significant  contributors  of 
judge  power  to  temporary  assignments. 
Of  the  22  districts  with  weighted  case- 
load of  25  percent  lower  than  the  na- 
tional average,  only  seven  contributed  to 
helping  other  courts  in  fiscal  year  1967. 
The  failure  to  achieve  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  temporai-y  assignments 
stems  from  two  factors — first,  poor  co- 
ordination and  planning;  and  second,  a 
failure  to  recognize  the  responsibility  t^ 
accept  work  beyond  the  confines  of  one's 
court. 

The  Judicial  Conference's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Interclrcuit  Assignments 
has  not  been  serving  a  positive  role  in 
the  assignment  process.  It  has  properly 
discouraged  interclrcuit  assignments 
where  the  need  for  additional  judge 
power  is  not  clear  or  where  the  Judge 
wishing  to  be  assigned  could  not  be  rea- 
sonably freed  from  ser\'ice  to  his  own 
court.  The  Committee  has  not  engaged, 
however,  in  any  real  effort  at  planning 
for  assigmnents.  The  Committee  is  often 
presented  for  approval  an  assignment  al- 
ready tacitly  arranged  by  the  chief 
judges  of  the  lending  and  receiving  cir- 
cuits. The  Committee  has  been  faced 
with  the  development  of  a  number  of 
"crash  programs"  of  temporary  Judicial 


assistance  for  the  aid  of  a  particular 
court  but  has  not  been  involved  in  the 
planning  for  such  programs. 

While  in  some  instances  both  the  in- 
formal arrangement  of  assignments  by 
the  chief  Judges  involved  and  the  spon- 
taneous development  of  crash  programs 
by  districts  or  circuits  in  need  of  help 
may  prove  satisfactory,  these  practices 
do  not  reflect  the  type  of  planning  for 
interclrcuit  assignments  contemplated  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  by  the  directory 
language  of  28  United  States  Code  sec- 
tion 331,  which  calls  for  the  preparation 
of  "plans"  for  the  interclrcuit  assign- 
ment of  Federal  lodges.  Of  course,  pre- 
dicting illness  or  a  Judicial  vacancy  is 
largely  impossible  but  through  the  use 
of  statistics  of  previous  years,  the  Con- 
ference, acting  through  its  Committee, 
should  be  able  to  pinpoint  the  sources  of 
potential  visiting  Judgepower.  If  a  roster 
of    potentially    available    Judges    were 
maintained,  as  has  been  suggested  in  the 
past,   a  ready   source   of   judges   would 
exist    for    assignment    when    the    need 
arose,  subject  to  the  needs  of  the  poten- 
tial visitor's  own  district  or  circuit. 

It  is  fair  to  suggest  that  greater  use  of 
temporary  assigrmients  would  be  en- 
couraged If  our  Federal  judges  were  to 
view  themselves  as,  in  the  words  of  Judge 
Learned  Hand,  "members  of  a  national 
unitary  staff,  whose  service  would  be 
best  employed  wherever  they  were  most 
needed."  There  has  been  some  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  judges  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  service  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  their  own  court,  but  it  is  en- 
couraging to  note  that  this  reluctance 
has  greatly  diminished.  In  this  regard  we 
must  take  cognizance  of  the  words  of  the 
former  chief  judge  of  the  10th  circuit. 
Orie  L.  Phillips,  who  wrote: 

Only  under  a  plan  by  which  trial  judges 
can  be  assigned  to  other  courts  and  the 
Judicial  manpower  distributed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  several  courts  throughout  the 
Judicial  system  and  under  which  each  Judge 
feels  a  responsibility  for  prompt  and  compe- 
tent administration  of  justice  In  all  the 
courts  m  a  state  or  circuit,  can  we  hope  to 
relieve  congestion  In  particular  courts  and 
effect  that  expeditious  administration  of  Jus- 
tice which  the  courts  should  afford  Utl- 
gants.  •  •  •  But  no  system  or  plan  will  work 
without  an  administrative  head  to  guide  It. 


IV.    REPORTS 

Several  judges  who  regularly  undertake 
interclrcuit  assignments  have  adopted 
the  practice  of  filing  a  detailed  report 
with  the  chief  judge  of  the  court  visited, 
with  copies  to  the  chief  Judge  of  that 
circuit  and  to  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Courts.  These  reports  typi- 
cally relate  to  the  Judicial  matters  ham- 
died.  If  these  reports  were  to  be  filed  by 
each  judge  as  a  matter  of  course  after  an 
assigrmient,  and  if  they  were  to  include 
constructive  comments  about  the  courts 
operations,  such  reports  would  be  a  valu- 
able means  of  stimulating  improved 
court  techniques. 

V.   SENIOR   JUDGES 

Some  senior  judges  have  performed  in- 
valuable service  as  visiting  Judges;  oth- 
ers have  not  been  active  as  assigned 
Judges  for  three  reasons:  First,  the  age 
and  infirmities  of  some  senior  Judges; 
second,  the  per  diem  rates  for  visiting 
judges;  and,  third,  the  apparent  failure 


to  communicate  to  some  senior  Judges 
the  opportimity  for  assignments. 

It  was  suggested  diulng  the  hearings 
that  a  more  energetic  cadre  of  senior 
judges  might  be  developed  if  more  lib- 
eralized   retirement    were    provided.    I 
have  introduced  as  part  of  S.  3055  a  plan 
to  allow  retirement  at  65  after  10  yeaio 
service.  During  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings it  was  also  suggested,  I  think  wisely, 
that  Judges  who  served  for  20  years  be 
allowed  to  retire  regardless  of  age.  Lib- 
eralized retirement  would  not  be  a  waste- 
ful measure.  Our  Federal  courts  have 
been  blessed  by  the  continued  service  of 
senior  judges  both  within  their  regular 
assignment  and  on   temporary  assign- 
ments. Without  exception  those  senior 
judges  who  are  not  afflicted  by  the  in- 
firmity of  age  or  illness  have  been  willing 
to    accept   their   share   of    the   Federal 
workload.    Without    the    assistance    of 
these  judges  our  Federal  judicial  system 
would  t>e  in  very  sad  condition. 

It  does  appear,  however,  that  the 
present  per  diem  allowance  for  visiting 
judges  might  be  too  parsimonious  when 
considered  in  light  of  living  expenses  in 
some  of  our  large  metropolitan  areas. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  are  the  very 
areas  most  In  need  of  outside  assistance. 
It  might  be  well  for  Congress  to  review 
the  provision  for  allowances  to  see  if 
they.  In  fact,  have  amounted  to  a  real 
impediment  to  the  temporary  assign- 
ment of  judges. 

It  was  also  suggested  during  the  hear- 
ings that  some  senior  Judges  are  not 
aware  of  the  opportunity  for  temporary 
assignments.  Each  senior  judge  should 
be  fully  aware  of  the  possibility  for  tem- 
porary assignment  and  those  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  accept  assignments 
should  be  fully  utilized. 

ACTIONS    SUBSEQUENT    TO    SUBCOMMITTEE 
HEARINGS 

Subsequent  to  the  conclusion  of  hear- 
ings by  the  Subconunittee  on  Improve- 
ments In  Judicial  Machinery,  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Foundation  published  a  report 
entitled  "Accommodating  the  Workload 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,"  which 
touched  upon  the  temporary  assignment 
system.  The  report  endorsed  the  greater 
use  of  such  assignments.  The  foundation 
report  states  in  pertinent  part: 

Puller  utilization  of  temporary  interclrcuit 
assignment  can  be  made  within  the  present 
system.  Some  circuits,  notably  the  First  and 
Eighth,  have  much  lighter  loads  than  others, 
such  as  the  Fifth.  Provision  should  be  made 
so  that  such  assignment  requires  consul- 
tation with  but  not  consent  of  the  assigned 
Judge  or  the  Chief  Judge  of  his  Circuit.  AH 
Judges  should  be  regarded  as  having  service 
responsibilities  to  the  federal  Judicial  sys- 
tem as  a  whole. 


At  the  most  recent  meeting  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
a  revision  of  the  policies  relating  to  inter- 
circuit  assignments  was  adopted.  The 
new  policies  were  recommended  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Interclrcuit  As- 
signments. The  committee  recognized 
the  present  difficulties  in  the  interclrcuit 
assignment  system  and  said,  in  pertinent 
part: 

The  difficulty  comes  In  the  correlation  of 
need  for  Judge  help  with  avallabUlty  of 
Judgepower.  Courts  In  need,  through  an 
analysis  of  caseloads  and  a  projection  of  re- 
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qulrementa.  shoiUd  in*ke  lonf-raitfs  pro- 
grama  which  can  form  a  basis  for  timely 
requests  on  courts  which  may  be  able  to 
supply  assistance.  This  may  be  accomplished 
through  greater  cooperation  among  the  cir- 
cuits. Improvement  can  be  made  within  the 
framework  of  the  existing  statutes. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  present  system  operates  largely  on  an 
ad  hoc,  personal  arrangement  basis.  Such  a 
system  cannot  and  will  not  produce  the  moat 
advantageous  use  of  Judicial  personnel.  In 
the  circumstances  the  Committee  makes  the 
following  recommendations  for  the  approval 
of  the  Conference : 

1.  Adopt  the  policy  that  a  federal  judge 
has  a  responsibility,  first,  to  the  particular 
court  of  which  he  Is  a  member,  second,  to 
the  other  courts  within  his  own  circuit,  and. 
third,  to  the  courts  outside  bis  circuit. 

3.  Except  for  emergency  situations,  courts 
In  need  of  help  shall  forecast  that  need  by  at 
least  six  months  and  advise  the  committee  of 
the  times  and  places  where  help  is  required 
and  of  the  number  of  Judges  desired. 

3.  When  there  are  conflicting  requests  for 
the  available  Judges,  the  conunlttee  shall  de- 
termine the  relative  priorities  of  such  re- 
quests. 

4.  Ttir  practice  of  Inter-clrcult  assignments 
or  actlTV  Judges  on  a  personal  arrangement 
basts  is  not  approved. 

5  The  committee  shall  make  requests  of 
the  Chief  Judges  of  the  circuits  for  Judges 
available  to  respond  to  requests  for  help.  The 
results  of  such  requests  shall  be  reported  to 
the  Conference. 

0.  No  Judge  shall  be  assigned  out  of  his 
circuit  without  his  consent  and,  in  the  case 
of  active  Judges  only,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Chief  Judge  of  his  circuit. 

As  I  have  said,  the  conference  adopted 
the  committee's  recommendations.  The 
policy.  If  effectively  administered,  should 
eliminate  many  of  the  present  deficien- 
cies In  the  assignment  system  which  I 
have  described.  The  responsibilities  of 
the  judiciary  beyond  the  confines  of  their 
regular  assignments  is,  as  Judges  Hand 
and  Phillips  recognized,  a  prerequisite  to 
the  maximum  efDciency  of  the  Federal 
judicial  system.  The  effort  to  estimate 
future  needs  Is  essential  if  the  available 
judge  power  is  to  be  effectively  utilized 
on  temporary  assignments  to  courts  in 
need  of  assistance.  Defining  such  needs 
must  be  diligently  worked  out  or  the 
heart  of  the  new  policy  will  be  denied  its 
essential  force. 

The  newly  stated  policy  siiso  gives  the 
Judicial  Conference  Committee  an  im- 
portant resporisibility  for  establishing 
priorities  among  the  requests  for  assist- 
ance. This  responsibility"  is  new  tmd  Its 
absence  has.  I  believe,  impaired  signifi- 
cantly the  effectiveness  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  efforts  in  regard  to  tempo- 
rary assignments. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery I  Intend  to  watch  closely  the  op- 
eration of  these  new  policies.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  temporary  assignment 
system  is  an  essential  tool  of  judicial  ad- 
ministration and  that  this  tool  must  be 
more  effectively  utilized  by  the  Federal 
judiciary. 


FOREIGN    AGGRESSION    AGAINST 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA  AND  VIETNAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Invasion  and  takeover  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia by  the  armed  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  several  of  Its  satellite  coun- 


tries is  a  sorrowful  matter.  This  is.  in 
fact,  a  cause  for  dismay  In  the  minds 
of  liberty -loving  men  and  women  the 
world  over,  equalled  only  by  the  military 
invasion  of  South  Vietnam  and  the  in- 
tervention by  President  Johnson  with 
the  Armed  Forces  of  our  country  in  a 
civil  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

Czechoslovakia  is  a  nationalist  Com- 
munist country.  Its  leaders  and  most  of 
Its  citizens  are  freedom  loving  and  were 
seeking  to  provide  more  liberties  and 
more  self-rule  for  their  nation. 

We  Americans  with  our  tradition  of 
being  the  most  revolutionary  people  in 
the  world  should  insist  upon  the  right 
of  a  small  nation  such  as  Czechoslovakia 
to  determine  for  itself  the  way  of  life 
of  its  own  people.  We  Americans  are 
deeply  grieved  and  incensed  over  the 
invswion  and  takeover  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  a  remarkable 
parallel  between  the  immoral,  unde- 
clared war  the  Johnson  administration 
and  the  military-industrial  complex  of 
the  United  States  has  caused  us  to  wage 
in  South  Vietnam  and  the  invasion  and 
occupation  of  Czechoslovakia,  a  country 
less  than  the  size  of  Oregon  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  but   14,300.000  people. 

President  Johnson  from  late  1963  to 
the  present  time  has  sent  to  South  Viet- 
nam more  than  1,900.000  American  fight- 
ing men.  More  than  200,000  American 
fighting  men  have  been  killed  and 
wounded.  Hundreds  of  thousands  have 
served  for  a  year  or  longer  and  then 
have  returned  safely  to  the  United  States. 
Thousands  have  died  from  tropical  ail- 
ments such  as  bubonic  plague,  hepa- 
titis, malaria  fever,  and  other  jungle 
diseases,  and  thousands  of  those  who 
have  returned  are  still  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  these  diseases.  And,  in  addition, 
thousands  have  been  killed  and  injured 
in  what  the  Pentagon  terms  "accidents 
and  incidents." 

There  are  certain  remarkable  parallels. 
For  example,  the  Johnson  administration 
has  sought  to  spread  responsibility  by 
obtaining  some  53.000  South  Koreans  to 
join  in  our  fighting  in  South  Vietnam.  In 
addition,  from  the  Philippine  Republic 
we  have  secured  2,000  noncombat  engi- 
neers to  serve  In  Vietnam.  Of  course, 
American  taxpayers  bear  the  expense  of 
equipping  and  of  maintaining  these  sol- 
diers from  friendly  nations. 

The  Soviet  Union  likewise  sought  to 
spread  responsibility  among  its  Warsaw 
Pact  satellites  and  so  Hungarian.  Polish. 
East  German,  and  Bulgarian  troops  were 
ordered  to  join  in  the  Invasion  and  take- 
over of  Czechoslovakia. 

In  our  Invasion  of  South  Vietnam  and 
in  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  the 
two  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world 
placed  reliance  on  massive  military 
power.  President  Johnson  and  the  rulers 
of  the  Kremlin  both  fiouted  interna- 
tional law.  world  opinion  and  even  com- 
mon decency. 

Without  a  doubt.  In  the  end.  in  both 
Vietnam  and  Czechoslovakia  the  efforts 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
to  Impose  by  military  might  the  will  of 
the  rulers  of  the  Kremlin  and  of  the 
rulers  in  Washington— President  John- 
son. Dean  Rusk  and  the  Generals  of  the 
Joint   Chiefs  of  Staff— will   fail.   They 


should  fail.  Human  rights  cannot  be  de- 
nied. The  human  spirit  cannot  be  forever 
held  in  bondage  or  silenced  by  force. 

In  Czechoslovakia  Just  as  in  Vietnam 
both  south  and  north  of  the  17th  parallel 
men  find  the  courage  and  capacity  to 
stand  for  what  they  believe  and  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle  for  independence  and 
freedom  regardless  of  suppression  and 
force  from  the  outside,  no  matter  how 
formidable. 

Our  Ambassador  Averell  Harriman. 
chief  negotiator  of  the  United  States  lii 
Paris  with  representatives  of  Hanoi, 
stated  recently  that  a  total  of  85,000  .sol- 
diers of  North  Vietnam  had  infiltrated 
south  of  the  17th  parallel  which  was 
fixed  at  Geneva  in  1954  as  a  demarcation 
line  dividing  Vietnam  into  North  and 
South  Vietnam  with  the  accompanying 
statement  that  this  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  national  boundary.  Obviously 
that  force  of  only  85,000  could  not  defeat 
or  force  to  a  stalemate  even  one-third  of 
the  more  than  600,000  men  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  forces  of  our  clients  such  as 
South  Korea.  Of  course,  it  is  evident  that 
the  VC,  or  forces  of  the  National  Lit>era- 
tlon  Front  of  South  Vietnam,  men  who 
feel  they  are  fighting  for  the  liberation 
of  their  coimtry.  form  the  v«ist  majority 
of  the  armed  forces  which  have  fought 
us  to  a  standstill  or  stalemate  in  this 
foreign  adventure  from  1961  to  this  bad 
hour. 

Even  Gen.  WUllam  Westmoreland  and 
his  chief  deputy  admitted  to  me  when  I 
was  in  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand  that 
we  Americans  were  fighting  in  a  civil  war 
in  Vietnam.  General  Westmoreland 
stated  that  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
Vietcong  fighting  us  in  the  Mekong  Delta, 
which  is  south  and  west  of  Saigon,  were 
bom  and  reared  in  that  area.  His  then 
chief  deputy.  Gen.  Richard  Stillwell.  told 
me  when  I  talked  with  him  about  a  week 
later  in  Thailand  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Vietcong  fighting  in  South  Vietnam  were 
bom  and  reared  in  South  Vietnam.  He  di- 
rectly admitted  that  we  Americans  were 
involved  in  a  civil  insurrection.  In  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  VC  and  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  whose  head  is  a  Saigon  lawyer 
who  is  not  a  Communist,  the  United 
States  is  seeking  to  perpetuate  the  same 
colonial  policies  that  the  FYench  at- 
tempted from  1946  to  Dlenbienphu  in 
May  1954.  Furthermore,  the  chiefs  of 
state  in  every  Asiatic  nation,  almost  with- 
out exception,  regard  the  United  States 
as  the  aggressor  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  United  States  let  us  hope  that 
the  President  who  will  be  inaugurated 
next  Januarj'  20,  only  about  3  months 
from  now,  will  manifest  his  devotion  to 
the  needs  and  desires  of  mankind  for 
peace  and  plenty.  Let  us  hope  that  our 
new  President  will  give  immediate  prior- 
ity to  the  necessity  of  immediately  and 
unconditionally  stopping  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey  has  already  pledged  that  if 
elected  the  first  order  of  business  would 
be  to  halt  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and 
end  the  war.  Then,  that  our  new  Pres- 
ident will  seek  an  end  to  our  involve- 
ment in  the  civil  war  in  Vietnam,  and 
take  leadership  in  achieving  peace 
throughout  Vietnam  with  a  coalition  gov- 
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emment  In  Saigon  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent militarist  regime  and  that  this  new 
government  will  then  undertake  a  fair 
election  in  South  Vietnam — a  fair  elec- 
tion, not  a  fake  election  as  was  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  the  CIA  in  Sep- 
tember 1967.  At  that  time  the  ruling 
junta  barred  from  voting  all  members  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front.  Buddhists 
and  all  so-called  neutralists,  and  in  ad- 
dition permitted  the  soldiers  of  South 
Vietnam  in  many  instances  to  cast  their 
vote  first  with  the  other  members  of 
their  military  units  and  also  to  cast  a 
second  vote  in  their  hamlets  and  villages. 
The  present  militarist  regime  in  Saigon 
even  with  all  that  help  from  our  CIA 
and  from  officials  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration obtained  but  35  percent  of  the 
total  vote  cast. 

It  is  evident  now  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  the  United  States  have  ixjth 
blundered.  Our  newly  elected  President 
should  next  January  set  an  example  for 
the  rulers  of  the  Kremlin. 

President  Johnson  had  a  splendid  op- 
portunity following  the  election  in  South 
Vietnam  and  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution, which  he  praised,  to  then  and 
there  say  that  his  intervention  with 
armed  forces  in  South  Vietnam  had  suc- 
ceeded and  we  had  won  the  war,  and  that 
he  was  ordering  the  return  of  our  sol- 
diers. Instead,  he  escalated  and  expanded 
our  involvement. 

Then  later  this  summer  when  there 
was  a  lull  in  fighting  on  the  part  of  the 
Vietcong  in  South  Vietnam.  President 
Johnson  again  had  the  same  opportu- 
nity to  end  our  fighting  and  to  com- 
mence bringing  our  soldiers  home.  In- 
stead, our  aggression  has  continued  and 
every  community  in  the  United  States, 
even  the  smallest,  has  experienced  the 
tragedy  of  its  finest  young  men  being 
killed  or  wounded  In  a  foreign  land  far 
from  our  sphere  of  infiuence  and  of  no 
importance  whatever  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States. 

Let  there  be  no  more  takeovers  of 
countries  striving  for  national  liberation 
such  as  South  Vietnam  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 


tlnct  within  10  years  unless  this  killing 
is  brought  under  control. 

In  order  to  deal  with  this  crucial  sit- 
uation. I  have  repeatedly  urged  the  pas- 
sage in  the  Senate  of  S.  2984.  my  bill  to 
prevent  Importation  of  endangered  spe- 
cies. Similar  legislation  already  has 
passed  in  the  House.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  will 
not  permit  this  needed  legislation  to  die 
in  the  90th  Congress.  There  is  still  time 
to  act  this  session,  and.  again,  I  express 
the  hope  that  the  Commerce  Committee 
will  report  this  bill  so  the  Senate  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  act  before  this 
session  ends. 

In  recent  days,  the  International  Un- 
ion for  Conservation  of  Nature  and  Nat- 
ural Resources — lUCN — has  reaflBrmed 
its  call  for  the  United  States  to  assume 
the  leadership  in  the  protection  of  en- 
dangered species.  In  a  letter  to  me  dated 
October  4.  1968,  Mr.  Noel  Simon  of  the 
lUCN,  urged  passage  of  my  bill.  He 
noted: 

Adoption  of  this  BUI  Is  critical  from  the 
international  standpoint  not  only  for  Its 
own  worth  but  also  for  the  reason  that  If 
the  Bill  Is  enacted  other  nations  will  be 
prepared  to  follow  the  example  set  by  the 
United  States. 

In  his  letter.  Mr.  Simon  indicated  that 
his  organization  is  in  communication 
with  some  66  nations  who  are  prepared 
to  follow  U.S.  leadership  in  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  relating  to  the  im- 
portation and  exportation  of  endangered 
species. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  us  to  take 
the  initiative  in  this  important  matter.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 
OFFERS  SUPPORT  TO  ENDAN- 
GERED SPECIES  BILL,  S.  2984—66 
NATIONS  PREPARED  TO  FOLLOW 
LEAD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  man's  highest  responsibilities  on 
this  earth  is  the  role  he  exercises  as  trus- 
tee of  nature's  wealth  and  beauty.  The 
numerous  woodlands,  forests,  seashores, 
rivers,  and  the  multiple  varieties  of 
plants  and  animal  life  are  the  greatest 
of  all  treasures — and  their  preservation 
and  protection  rest  in  our  hands.  We  are 
called  in  our  time  to  act  as  stewards  for 
this  irreplaceable  storehouse,  and  to  pre- 
serve our  heritage  for  all  time  to  come. 

Unfortunately,  time  is  running  out  for 
many  of  our  most  unique  and  valuable 
species.  At  this  very  moment.  250  kinds 
of  birds,  fish,  reptiles,  and  mammals  are 
vanishing  from  the  earth.  A  New  York 
furrier  estimated  recently  that  some 
7.000  African  leopard  skins  were  brought 
Into  New  York  last  year.  Conservation- 
ists say  the  Somali  leopard  will  be  ex- 


INTERNATIONAL  UNION  FOR  CONSER- 
VATION or  Naturk  and  Natctial 
Resources. 

Morges,  Switzerland,  October  4.  1968. 
Re  bill,  S.  2984.  to  prevent  Importation  of 

endangered  species. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarborouch, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tarborouch:  I  write  to  con- 
firm the  Interest  of  the  International  Union 
for  Conservation  of  Nature  and  Natural  Re- 
sources (lUCN)  in  BUI  S-2984. 

On  behalf  of  lUCN,  I  wish  to  state  that 
adoption  of  this  Bill  Is  critical  from  the 
International  standpoint  not  only  for  Its 
own  worth  but  also  for  the  reason  that  If 
the  Bin  Is  enacted  other  nations  will  be 
prepared  to  follow  the  example  set  by  the 
United  States. 

In  that  connection  you  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  lUCN  is  presently  In  communi- 
cation with  66  nations  concerning  the  intro- 
duction of  appropriate  legislation  relating  to 
the  import  and  export  of  rare  and  endan- 
gered species,  and  whose  future  action  in 
this  field  will  be  determined  largely  by  the 
decision  taken  by  the  present  session  of  the 
United  States'  Congress. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Noel  Simon. 
(On  behalf  of  the  Secretary-General,  lUCN.) 


Representative  John  Culver,  of  Iowa, 
has  demonstrated  his  positive  concern 
about  the  problems  of  the  American 
farmer,  not  simply  In  speeches  or  In 
fruitless  complaints  but  by  constructive 
action. 

He  has  been  a  consistent  supporter 
of  the  feed  grains  program,  while  crit- 
icizing the  problems  existing  within  the 
program  and  seeking  reform.  Last  spring, 
for  example,  when  an  effort  was  being 
made  to  eliminate  advance  payments  vm- 
der  the  program.  Culver  presented 
strong  arguments  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  pointing  out  the  critical  im- 
portance of  spring  payments  to  his  farm- 
ers at  the  planting  season.  Those  advance 
payments  were  made. 

He  has  voted  for  a  great  deal  of  other 
soimd  agricultural  legislation  in  the  89th 
and  90th  Congresses,  including  the  crop- 
land adjustment  program,  food  for  peace, 
and  commodity  distribution  programs. 

In  addition,  he  has  taken  the  lead  in 
the  effort  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  close  the  loopholes  which  benefit  hobby 
farmers  and  corporations  w'ho  enter  agri- 
cultural loss  operations  to  offset  their 
nonfarm  income,  and  thus  enter  into  un- 
fair competition  with  legitimate  farmers. 
Representative  Culver  has  also  intro- 
duced a  Fair  Farm  Budgeting  Act  and  a 
Dairy  Marketing  Conference  proposal, 
and  has  recommended  the  creation  of  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Agriculture 
to  provide  permanent  representation  of 
farm  interests  before  all  of  the  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments, as  well  as  before  Congress. 

But  perhaps  his  most  unique  and  valu- 
able contribution  in  agriculture  has  been 
Representative  Culver's  program  of  tak- 
ing Eastern  urban  Congressmen  out  to 
his  congressional  district,  to  live  on 
farms  and  meet  with  operators  and  pro- 
ducers to  discuss  their  problems  and 
needs. 

Representative  Culver  started  the  pro- 
gram because  of  the  declining  influence 
of  the  farm  bloc  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— a  bloc  which  now  totals  less 
than  50  of  the  435  seats  in  that  body. 
In  our  Interdependent  economy — 


CULVER     SHOWS     DEEP     CONCERN 
FOR    FARMERS    AS    MEMBER    OF 
HOUSE 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  In  his 

4  years  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 


He  points  out — 
there  can  be  no  permanent  progress  in  any 
one  sector  or  any  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try, unless  there  Is  equal  progress  In  the  rest. 
Our  objective  in  bringing  these  representa- 
tives of  major  metropolitan  districts  to  East- 
ern Iowa  is  to  demonstrate  to  them  in  the 
most  immediate  way  this  Interdependence  of 
the  factory  and  the  farm,  and  the  direct  re- 
lationship of  agricultural  strength  and  sta- 
bility to  their  own  constituencies. 

Representative  Culver  recently  held 
one  of  these  farm  visits  for  Representa- 
tive Jonathan  Bingham,  of  the  Bronx, 
and  Representative  Don  Irwin,  of  sub- 
urban Connecticut.  Because  it  is  such  a 
worthwhile  program,  and  because  I  think 
many  of  us  might  consider  similar  ac- 
tivity In  our  own  areas,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
several  newspaper  accounts  of  this  recent 
visit  and  the  impact  which  It  had. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
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(From  the   (XUr   lUplda    (lowm)    0*Mtte. 

Aug.  33,  1968] 

P&BM  "School"  ro«  ViarroM 

(By  Rich  Wendorf) 

Two  Eastern  urban  congresamen  were  told 
on  an  Iowa  farm  Thursday  that  It  Is  becom- 
ing "Increasingly  Important  that  those  mem- 
bers of  the  house  who  do  not  represent  agri- 
cultural Interests  become  aware  of  the  unique 
needs  of  areas  like  ours,  and  the  Interde- 
pendence of  our  agricultural  and  urban 
economies." 

Congressman  John  C.  Culver  spoke  on  the 
Cloy  Schulta,  Jr.,  farm  near  PostvlUe  Thurs- 
day afternoon  In  the  first  of  several  scheduled 
stops  on  a  two-day  tour  of  representative 
Northeastern  Iowa  farms  with  two  of  his 
coUeagxies  from  the  house  of  representatives. 

Congressman  Donald  Irwin,  who  represents 
a  Connecticut  urban  area  just  outside  New 
York  City,  Irwin's  two  children  and  Jona- 
than Bingham,  representative  from  the 
Bronx.  Thursday  visited  three  farms  and  the 
Payette  county  failr  and  then  spent  the  night 
with  Buchanan  county  farm  families.  The 
tour  ended  Friday  morning  after  a  meeting 
at  Monti. 

Both  congressmen  told  the  crowd  that 
gathered  on  the  Schultz  farm  that  they  have 
trouble  la.  their  hom^  districts  explaining 
why  they  support  the  federal  assistance  plans 
for  farmers. 

"Back  In  my  district  feeding  families  Is 
not  a  problem  at  all,"  Irwln  said.  "My  area 
can  be  crossed  In  twenty  minutes  and  Is  al- 
most completely  Inhabited  by  executives  or 
well-paid  factory  workers,  who  have  no 
knowledge  or  Interest  in  farm  problems.  Thus 
a  visit  like  this  will  help  me  explain  to  them 
exactly  why  I  take  the  stands  In  congress  I 
do." 

Irwln  said  his  most  difficult  problem  was 
explaining  his  affirmative  vote  on  a  farm 
proposal  when  his  constituents  knew  that 
various  farm  organizations  had  refused  to 
support  It. 

"Agriculture  today."  he  said,  "has  to  speak 
with  one  voice.  It  takes  an  even  greater  un- 
derstanding of  rural  problems  If  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  other  organizations  fall  to  sup- 
port the  programs  that  are  meant  to 
strengthen  the  agricultural  economy." 

Schultz  to:d  the  group  that  he  and  other 
local  farmers  were  beginning  to  feel  the  ef- 
fect of  deleted  cMslstance  already. 

The  farm  tour  was  a  different  experience 
for  both  congressmen  and  Irwln  decided  to 
take  full  advantage  of  his  stay  by  snapping 
shots  of  livestock  and  farm  operations  with 
his  camera. 

Culver  asked  Schultz  to  explain  to  the 
congressmen  exactly  how  various  aspects  of 
farm  operations  were  maintained.  Both  visi- 
tors aimed  most  of  their  questions  at  the 
problems  of  finance. 

Bingham  especially  seemed  to  be  amazed 
at  the  amount  of  Investment  required  In 
farming  today  and  the  money  put  Into  farm 
equipment  In  particular. 

Schultz  had  placed  his  large  machinery  In 
spots  along  the  congressmen's  tour  with 
prominent  signs  Indicating  the  new  price  of 
each  piece  of  equipment. 

Prices  of  $10,000  and  up  on  the  machinery 
staggered  Bingham,  who  immediately  asked 
what  relations  were  like  with  the  Iowa  banks. 

Culver  emphasized  to  his  visitors  the  great 
decline  In  the  congressional  agricultural  bloc. 
He  said  that  In  the  past  few  years  the  number 
of  agriculturally-representative  congressmen 
had  decreased  from  150  to  only  50. 

"I  hope  these  visits."  he  said,  "help  dem- 
onstrate the  Interdependency  of  our  economy. 
Urban  dwellers  must  realize  that  poverty  and 
unemployment  on  the  farm  mean  poverty  and 
unemployment  in  the  city." 

Later  In  the  day  the  congressmen  visited 
the  Gilbert  Liivlngood  farm  north  of  PostvlUe 
and  the  Grant  Ortnna  and  Carsten  Clement 
dairy  farm  east  of  Decorab  before  spending 


the  night  on  the  fanns  of  J.  P.  Flanagan,  Rob- 
ert Ryan  and  M.  H.  Short,  all  near  Monti. 

At  one  point  Irwln  asked  a  nearby  farmer 
If  he  lived  up  the  street.  The  farmers  looked 
at  the  dusty  gravel  road  and  grinned  before 
Irwln  caught  himself,  laughed  and  told  the 
group.  "I  guess  you  can  tell  where  we're 
from." 

[From   the   Des   Moines    i  Iowa  I    Sunday 
RegUter,  Aug.  36,  1968 1 

FAiiits   Awe   Two   BiO'CrTY    Legislators 
I  By  William  Slmbro) 

PosTvnxE,  low*. — Take  two  big  city  con- 
gressmen from  the  urban  East,  plop  them 
down  in  94-degree  heat  on  alien  Iowa  farms 
in  August,  and  what  do  you  have? 

Two  dog-tired,  confused,  yet  pleasantly 
surprised  U.S.  Congressmen — one  even  proud- 
ly sporting  real,  "down-home"  nuinure  on 
his  brightly  p>ollshed  shoes — that's  what  you 
have. 

Donald  J.  Irwin,  who  speaks  for  a  wealthy 
suburban  Connecticut  district,  and  Jonathan 
B.  Bingham,  who  halls  from  the  bustling 
boroughs  of  The  Bronx  and  Manhattan  of 
New  York  City,  spent  Thursday  and  Friday 
In  Iowa. 

nasTHAND  virw 

The  idea  was  for  them  to  see.  first-hand, 
the  kind  of  growing  pains  Implicit  In  trying 
to  make  a  living  by  producing  things  for 
people  to   eat. 

Among  other  things,  the  two  congressmen 
discovered  that  3-day-old  pigs  are  "cute," 
farm  economics  are  hopelessly  complicated, 
and — perhaps  more  Importantly — that  Iowa 
farmers,  when  talked  to  eyeball-to-eyeball 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  aren't  nearly  as 
dtimb  as  mythology  occasionally  paints  them. 

On  the  570-acre  Cloy  Schultz  farm,  a  mile 
southeast  of  here,  Irwln  joined  In  the  laugh- 
ter when  he  referred  to  a  neighboring  farmer 
as  living  "down  the  street." 

Irwln,  who  endeared  himself  with  his 
friendly,  outgoing  nature,  also  laughed  at 
himself  later  on  the  tour  when  he  made  the 
only  congressional  slip  Into  a  manure  pile. 

Shuffilng  over  the  Schultz  farm,  the  con- 
gressmen saw  a  SIO.OOO  tractor,  a  $3,000 
portable  grinder,  a  $6,300  feed  wagon,  and 
two  new  silos  that  cost  a  total  of  $14,300. 
They  were  surprised. 

Schultz  told  them  It  costs  $40-an-acre  to 
plant  com,  not  counting  the  cost  of  ma- 
chinery. He  said  more  liberal  credit  Is  one  of 
the  farmers'  greatest  needs. 

Irwln  told  Schultz  and  about  30  neighbor- 
ing farmers.  "One  of  the  hardest  things  for 
me  to  understand  is  why  farmers  don't  speak 
in  more  nearly  one  voice.  I  have  a  terrible 
time  Justifying  to  my  constituents  |ln  Con- 
necticut] my  vote  for  a  farm  bill,"  Irwln 
said. 

"They  read  In  the  newspapers  that  the 
Farm  Bureau  Is  against  the  farm  programs 
and  my  people  ask  me  why  I  should  vote  for 
them  If  the  organization  which  represents 
farmers  is  against  them." 

Lloyd  Schroeder,  a  neighbor  of  Schultz. 
said  it  was  "Republican  Influence"  within  the 
Farm  Bureau  that  was  to  blame. 

The  discussion  took  place  under  a  shade 
tree,  a  partial  respite  from  the  searing  94 
degrees. 

Irwln  also  questioned  Schultz  closely  on 
when  and  how  corn  was  picked,  and  how  dry 
It  had  to  be.  And  Bingham  was  surprised  to 
learn  that  com  stalks  and  leaves  were  ground 
up  and  used  for  feed. 

After  their  tour  Thursday,  the  congress- 
men were  picked  up  by  their  waiting  hell- 
copter  and  headed  for  the  Fayette  County 
Fair  at  West  Union. 

After  the  tour,  both  men  said  they  would 
not  go  back  home  as  farm  experts,  but  be- 
lieved they  had  a  better  idea — both  of  the 
worth  and  of  the  problems  of  Iowa  farm 
life. 

"Ill  go  back  feeling  that  America  la  a  very 


good  place  to  live  In,  and  to  bring  up  children 
in,"  said  Bingham,  who  Is  a  floor  manager 
for  Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  (Dem . 
Minn.)  at  this  week's  Democratic  National 
Convention. 

"It's  been  great,"  chimed  in  Irwln.  "But 
it's  more  than  you  can  absorb.  I'll  probably 
see  pigs  and  heifers  jumping  over  the  fence 
in  my  dreams." 

The  congressmen  were  led  by  Representa- 
tive John  C.  Culver  (Dem.,  la.),  who  con- 
ducts such  tours  annually  for  other  con- 
gressmen to  help  them  better  understand 
rural  life. 

I  From  the  Independence  (Iowa)  Conservative, 
Aug.  38,  1968) 

Urban  Concrcssmkn  Enjot  Cot7ntt  Visrr 

"It  IS  certainly  a  refreshing  thing  to  see 
what  the  heartland  of  America  Is  about,"  a 
New  York  City  congressman  told  a  group  of 
about  60  Buchanan  county  farmers  PViday 
momlng. 

The  speaker  was  Rep.  Jonathan  Bingham, 
who  represents  the  Bronx  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  Bingham  and  another 
Eastern  congressman,  Donald  Irwln,  were 
concluding  a  two-day  visit  to  the  area  with 
Rep.  John  Culver  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Second 
district  congressman.  The  trio  spoke  at  a 
meeting  with  farmers  and  the  press  at  Monti 
hall  prior  to  leaving  for  Cedar  Rapids  and 
the  return  trip  home. 

All  three  stayed  overnight  Thursday  on 
farms  in  southeast  Buchanan  county.  Con- 
g:res8man  Bingham  was  the  guest  of  the  Rob- 
ert Ryans  who  farm  four  miles  northeast  of 
Monti  and  Congressman  Culver  stayed  at  the 
farm  home  of  the  M.  H.  Shorts  one-half  mile 
west  of  Monti.  Congressman  Irwln  along  with 
his  son  and  daughter  slept  at  the  JJ>.  Flana- 
gan home  five  miles  south  of  Monti.  He  rep- 
resents a  suburban  Connecticut  area  outside 
of  New  York  City. 

The  visit  was  arranged  by  Culver  to  give 
the  two  urban  congressmen  an  Insight  Into 
Midwest  rural  living  and  the  farm  problems 
of  today. 

During  Friday  morning's  meeting  Culver 
proposed  that  a  permanent  national  ad- 
visory council  on  agricultural  affairs  be  es- 
tablished "to  develop  and  maintain  long 
range  coordinated  agricultural  policies  di- 
rected toward  six  Integrated  objectives."  He 
suggested  the  council  Include  representatives 
of  the  major  farm  organizations  and  com- 
modity groups,  agricultural  production  spe- 
cialists, farm  economists,  domestic  and  inter- 
national trade  experts  and  representatives  of 
both  political  parties  In  congress. 

This  group,  he  said,  would  have  formal 
liaison  with  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors, the  Budget  Bureau,  congress,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  federal 
agencies  concerned  with  the  development  of 
rural  America. 

Objectives  of  a  coordinated  farm  policy 
would  Include  making  agriculture  a  profit- 
able enterprise  by  reversing  the  present  cost- 
price  squeeze,  stabilizing  the  family  farm 
against  the  threat  of  extinction  by  corporate 
farms  and  providing  special  opportunities  to 
keep  talented  young  people  in  agriculture, 
Culver  said. 

"In  addition,  agricultural  policies  should 
be  closely  tied  to  programs  directed  toward 
developing  better  food  distribution  programs 
for  the  hungry  at  home  and  abroad,  recog- 
nizing that  this  Is  a  separate  problem  from 
that  of  maintaining  adequate  farm  income." 
he  said.  "Finally,  the  national  advisory  coun- 
cil should  direct  itself  to  the  larger  question 
of  the  quality  of  life  in  rural  America  with 
programs  that  Include  housing,  education, 
recreation  and  public  facilities  as  well  as  the 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources." 

Noting  that  he  has  had  a  "great  feeling 
of  hospitality  and  warmth  In  Iowa,  particu- 
larly In  Monti,"  Bingham  said  it  Is  impor- 
tant for  those  representing  the  big  city  dis- 
tricts to  understand  the  problems  of  farmers 
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and  to  promote  programs  which  will  assist 
agriculture.  He  also  spoke  briefly  on  problems 
encountered  In  uis  district  which  Is  the 
home  for  500.000  people  and  yet  Is  only  three 
by  five  miles  in  area.  "We  have  no  slums  but 
many  of  my  people  are  hard-presesd  to  make 
ends  meet,"  he  related. 

Irwln  said  he  was  "pleased  to  be  here"  and 
that  he  and  his  children  have  "loved  every- 
thing we've  seen."  He  mentioned  some  of 
the  advances  in  agriculture  but  said  that 
with  progress  there  are  often  new  problems. 
"Nobody  knows  better  than  the  farmer  that 
advancements  bring  more  problems,"  said 
Irwin. 

He  also  outlined  some  of  the  problems  in 
his  district  and  In  concluding  said  "farmers 
should   work   together  for   a  common   goal." 

Both  visitors  lauded  Culver  and  asked  their 
listeners  to  "work  hard  for  John."  Irwln,  who 
has  been  elected  to  congress  three  times  by 
a  narrow  percentage,  said  "John  doesn't  have 
it  made — this  Is  a  tough  district."  He  said 
he  Is  a  strong  supporter  of  Vice  President 
Humphrey  for  the  Democratic  presidential 
nomination.  Bingham  will  be  a  floor  manager 
for  Sen.  McCarthy  during  this  week's  con- 
vention. 

Culver,  who  has  not  come  out  in  favor  of 
any  particular  presidential  candidate  since 
his  friend,  Robert  Kennedy,  was  killed,  noted 
that  a  week  ago  he  visited  a  collective  farm 
in  Czechoslovakia  while  on  a  European  tour. 
"There  was  a  great  difference,  not  only  in 
the  economic  way  of  life,  but  socially  and 
politically,"  said  Culver.  "We  think  we  have 
problems  ...  we  can  at  least  work  to  Im- 
prove our  situation  under  the  democratic 
way  of  life.  I  hope  we  count  our  blessings." 

IFrom  the  Waukon  (Iowa)  Republican- 
Standard,  Aug.  27,  19681 
LiviNGOODs  Host  Culver  Thorsdat 
A  Waukon-PostvUle  area  farm  family,  the 
Gilbert   Livlngoods.    played    host    to    Second 
District   Congressman    John    C.    Culver   and 
two    eastern    congressmen    Thursday    after- 
noon at  their  home. 

Culver  and  his  guests.  Congressman  Donald 
Irwin,  who  represents  the  Connecticut  sub- 
urbs of  New  York  City,  and  Congressman 
Jonathan  Bingham,  who  represents  the 
Bronx  in  New  York  City,  arrived  at  the 
Livingood  farm  by  helicopter.  The  Congress- 
men had  Just  come  from  touring  the  Cloy 
Schultz  Jr.  farm  southeast  of  PostvlUe  In 
Fayette  county. 

Culver,  Bingham  and  Irwln  had  traveled 
to  northeast  Iowa  to  acquaint  the  men  from 
the  urban  area  with  farm  problems.  Culver 
said.  "If  we  expect  to  pass  farm  legislation 
in  Washington  with  the  farm  votes  alone,  for- 
get it!  We  need  the  urban  understanding  and 
support." 

Livingood.  his  wife  and  seven  children, 
gave  the  Congressmen  a  complete  tour  of 
their  farm's  production  including  machinery, 
elevntors.  silos,  livestock  and  feeding 
operations. 

Livingood  explained  the  use  of  several 
pieces  of  machinery  and  also  had  the  prices 
listed.  He  said  that  some  of  the  larger 
.machinery  was  now  shared  with  neighboring 
farmers  in  order  to  help  defray  the  high 
cost.  Culver  p>olnted  out  to  the  easterners 
that  farmers  use  enough  rubber  to  put  tires 
on  six  million  cars  and  use  more  petroleum 
than  any  other  single  Industry. 

Livingood,  who  specializes  In  beef  cattle 
and  hogs,  explained  to  them  how  he  feeds 
the  hogs,  how  long  It  takes  until  they  are 
ready  for  market,  and  the  prices  he  can 
expect.  He  showed  them  some  beef  calves 
which  he  said  he  had  bought  for  27  cents 
a  pound,  but  could  probably  market  for 
only  26  cents  a  pound. 

Culver  repeatedly  stressed  the  high  cost  of 
farm  production  to  the  easterners  and  the 
low  return.  He  also  stressed  the  farmer's  im- 
portance to  the  national  economy. 

Livingood  said  that  he  had  been  a  member 
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of  the  federal  grain  bank  since  its  beginning. 
He  said  that  his  farm  was  rolling  and  not 
well  suited  for  growing  grain.  He  and  Culver 
stressed  the  Importance  of  such  federal  pro- 
grams and  support  for  the  farmer  to  the 
easterners. 

Both  Congressman  Bingham  and  Irwln 
said  that  their  farm  st.iy  was  'an  interesting 
experience,"  and  that  they  were  "impressed 
with  the  tremendous  investment  of  the 
farmer." 

"Easterners  don't  realize  what  a  substan- 
tial business  farming  is,"  they  said. 

After  their  visit  to  the  Livingood  farm  the 
Congressmen  flew  to  the  Glengate  Holstein 
farm  11  miles  east  of  Decorah. 


GOVERNMENT  REPORTS  AND 
PAPERWORK 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  subject  of  government 
reports  and  paperwork.  Our  committee 
staff  has  recently  completed  a  study  of 
the  reporting  requirements  placed  upon 
the  small  businessman  by  the  Federal 
agencies.  A  committee  report  on  this  sub- 
ject will  be  released  at  an  early  date. 
First  of  all,  let  me  say  as  spokesman 
in  the  Senate  for  the  small  business  com- 
munity, that  many  of  us  are  becoming 
increasingly  concerned  about  the  number 
and  complexity  of  Federal  reports  re- 
quired from  businessmen.  It  is  obvious 
that  earlier  attempts  made  to  curb  this 
paperwork  flow  both  by  the  executive 
branch  and  by  committees  of  Congress, 
have  not  been  successful.  We  know  this 
because  our  daily  mail  is  filled  with  com- 
plaints from  businessmen  about  Federal 
agency  forms  and  questionnaires.  We 
know  it  also  because  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  reports  and  statistics  over  the 
past  10  years  have  increased  at  a  rate 
50  percent  greater  than  the  increase  in 
the  Federal  budget  itself. 

The  flood  of  Federal  forms  and  ques- 
tionnaires works  a  particular  hardship  on 
the  small  businessman.  Many  of  them 
cannot  afford  to  hire  accountants  or 
"practitioners."  as  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  calls  them,  nor  can  they  turn  on 
a  computer  and  send  out  a  magnetic  tape 
report  on  employees,  payrolls,  withhold- 
ings, and  the  like,  as  the  large  corpora- 
tions do.  For  the  small  "mom-and-pop" 
store  and  similar  small  business  enter- 
prises, government  reports,  whether  they 
be  Federal.  State,  or  local  government 
reports,  in  terms  of  manhours  spent,  and 
in  some  cases,  wasted.  As  one  small  busi- 
nessman explained  it  in  his  own  lan- 
guage : 

The  men  are  out  there  working,  supposedly 
the  plant  is  going,  the  maintenance  and  re- 
pair Is  going  on,  but  I  know  It  Isn't.  It  isn't 
going  on  the  way  It  should  If  I  was  there. 
But,  I  am  giving  my  attention  to  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  at  least  twice  as  much  paperwork 
as  Is  necessary  In  my  industry.' 

EIGHT    BILLION    DOLLARS 

The  dimensions  of  this  Federal  paper- 
work system  are  almost  beyond  compre- 
hension. According  to  the  General 
Services  Administration,  the  Federal 
Government  spent  over  $8  billion  last 
year  in  creating,  processing,  filing,  and 
storing  all  kinds  of  paperwork.  In  physi- 


cal volume,  some  4.5  million  cubic  feet 
of  records  were  filed  last  year.  This 
works  out  to  the  equivalent  of  10  billion 
sheets  of  standard  size  typing  paper.  The 
Government  Printing  Office  prints  over 
2  billion  public  use  forms  each  year  for 
the  Federal  agencies,  or  10  forms  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States.  Of  these,  about  one-half 
were  printed  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, principally  for  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service. 

In  1967,  some  105  million  tax  returns 
were  made  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Of  these,  about  81  million  were 
income  tax  returns,  and  some  22  mil- 
lion were  employment  tax  reports.  The 
Social  Security  Administration  posted 
earnings  reports  for  about  85  million 
covered  workers  last  year,  and  the  wages 
of  some  48  million  wage  earners  were 
reported  to  the  States  under  unemploy- 
ment insurance  programs. 

Also,  in  1967,  along  came  the  Census 
Bureau  with  its  5-year  Economic  Cen- 
suses which  covered  over  4  miUion  busi- 
ness firms  in  manufacturing,  wholesale 
and  retail  trade,  mining,  and  selected 
service  industries.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
we  had  the  so-called  regular  reporting 
systems  of  the  Federal  agencies  which  , 
encompass  everything  from  crop  report- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
reporting  the  employment  status  of  mi- 
nority groups  to  the  Equal  Opportunity 
Commission.  This  last  report  involved 
only  150,000  business  firms. 

PAPERWORK    ANALYSIS 

Mr.  President,  when  we  look  at  these 
massive  reporting  requirements  of  the 
Federal  agencies  and  realize  that  the 
largest  share  of  these  reports  by  far  is 
supplied  to  the  Government  by  business 
firms,  and  when  we  imderstand  that 
over  95  percent  of  these  business  firms 
are  small  business  firms,  the  message 
comes  through  "loud  and  clear."  It  is 
high  time  that  Congress  took  firm  and 
positive  measures  to  simplify  and  reduce 
the  number  and  complexity  of  Federal 
reports  and  thereby  ease  the  reporting 
burden  placed  upon  the  business  com- 
munity by  the  Federal  agencies.  If  these 
reporting  and  statistical  requirements 
continue  to  increase  at  the  present  rate, 
we  could  find  ourselves  in  a  situation 
comparable  to  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change and  be  forced  to  close  down  the 
Government  on  certain  days  of  the  week 
in  order  to  catch  up  with  the  paperwork. 

Permit  me  to  quote  from  testimony  of 
the  vice  president  of  a  Massachusetts 
bank  before  our  committee  last  year: 

It  is  paradoxical  that  our  country  as  the 
leading  nation  in  the  world  today,  capable 
61  outstanding  economic  achievements  and 
startling  sclentlflc  accomplishments  should 
at  the  same  time  be  literally  legislating  itself 
towards  a  paperwork  paralysis.' 

Some  of  us  well  remember  that  day 
during  the  89th  Congress  when  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  brought  to 
the  Senate  floor  a  few  samples  of  Gov- 
ernment forms  and  regulations.  I  re- 
member particularly  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  Interpretative  Bulletin 
on  Overtime  Compensation  was  described 
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as  being  "19  feet  higher  than  Niagara 

Palls." ' 

WHAT    CAN    BX    DONKT 

Thus,  most  of  us  will  agree  that  some- 
thing has  to  be  done  about  Government 
paperwork  and  soon.  But  where  do  we 
begin?  There  is  hardly  any  activity  of 
the  Federal  Government  outside  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  has  received 
more  study  over  the  years  than  these  re- 
porting and  statistical  activities.  The 
predecessor  of  our  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, the  Senate  Special  Committee  To 
Study  Problems  of  American  Small  Busi- 
ness, studied  the  problem  back  in  1939. 
Its  recommendations  led  to  the  first  Fed- 
eral legislation  on  the  subject,  the  Fed- 
eral Reports  Act  of  1942.  Again,  in  1949, 
the  First  Hoover  Commission  created  a 
task  force  to  report  on  Federal  paper- 
work and  In  1955  the  Second  Hoover 
Commission  studied  the  problem  again. 
In  1964  and  1965,  a  House  subcommittee 
published  some  500  pages  of  hearings 
materhtls  and  a  200-page  report  on  Gov- 
ernment paperwork.  Again  in  1966  in  a 
report  prepared  for  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  a  distinguished  committee 
headed  by  Dr.  Carl  Kaysen.  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Advanced  Study  at  Princeton. 
N.J..  found  that  the  system  Is  "both  in- 
adequate and  inefQcient."  Last  year,  our 
committee  looked  into  the  matter  again, 
as  did  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  lot  of  paperwork  about 
paperwork,  but.  as  I  have  indicated, 
efforts  so  far  to  Improve  the  situation 
have  not  been  successful. 

CONGRESSIONAL    RESPONSIBILITT 

To  our  committee,  it  has  become  clear 
that  Congress  itself  must  face  this  re- 
porting problem  squarely  and  come  for- 
ward with  the  necessary  legislative  and 
organizational  remedies.  There  are  four 
good  reasons  for  this:  First,  it  is 
Congress  which  creates  the  need  for 
many  of  these  reporting  systems  by  its 
demands  upon  the  agencies  for  informa- 
tion concerning  their  programs.  In  fact, 
as  we  well  know,  the  legislation  itself 
often  requires  the  establishment  of  a 
reporting  system  which  the  agency  then 
administers.  Second,  only  Congress, 
through  its  appropriations  committees 
can  determine  which  of  these  reporting 
and  statistical  systems  should  be  funded 
and  which  should  be  reduced  or  abol- 
ished completely.  Third,  the  Federal  Re- 
ports Act  of  1942.  the  basic  "reports  law,* 
has  been  effective  in  reducing  the  report- 
ing burden  of  small  busmess  enterprises 
and  new  legislation  is  needed  to  imple- 
ment Congressional  policy  in  this  mat- 
ter. And  fourth,  the  principal  complaint 
of  small  businessmen  and  many  individ- 
uals is  that  our  tax  laws  and  tax  report- 
ing systems  have  become  so  complex  and 
involved  that  only  professional  account- 
ants and  practitioners  can  understand 
them.  In  fact,  about  one-half  of  the 
small  business  firms  must  now  employ 
accountants  or  practitioners  for  tax  re- 
porting purposes,  although  many  of  them 
can  ill-afford  to  do  so.  In  some  cases, 
small  businessmen  have  told  us  that  they 
have  to  hire  accountants  at  hourly  or 
daily  rates  higher  than  they  earn  them- 
selves. 
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ncA    REPORTS 

After  Income  tax  reports,  the  next  larg- 
est number  of  complaints  concerns  the 
reporting  of  employees  and  their  earn- 
ings. Here  we  are  involved  with  not  one. 
but  two  mammoth  paperwork  opera- 
tions: the  first  is  the  quarterly  report  of 
wages  taxable  under  the  Federal  Insur- 
ance Contribution  Act.  These  FICA  re- 
ports are  used  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  for  controlling  the  earnings  taxes 
withheld  from  each  worker  and  the 
crediting  of  depository  receipts  to  the  em- 
ployer's account.  The  quarterly  report 
on  the  individual  worker,  his  name,  social 
security  number,  taxable  wage  paid  and 
where  employed,  is  forwarded  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  where  giant 
computers  post  the  earnings  items  to  the 
employees'  Individual  accounts.  The  di- 
mensions of  this  reporting  system  are 
staggering — some  150  million  earnings 
items  posted  each  year  in  the  quarterly 
reporting  system  alone.  Excluded  from 
this  system  are  agricultural  workers, 
domestics,  and  self-employed  persons.  All 
of  these  report  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration  but  under  special  report- 
ing systems. 

Businessmen  are  pretty  much  in  agree- 
ment that  this  quarterly  reporting  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration  is  the  sin- 
gle most  burdensome  report  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  is  paradoxical  that 
this  report  falls  heaviest  on  small  busi- 
nesses because  most  of  them  do  not  have 
access  to  computers.  The  large  corpora- 
tions. General  Motors.  Standard  of  New 
Jersey.  Ford.  Chrj-sler,  and  the  others, 
send  computer  tapes  to  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration  in  Baltimore.  These 
tapes  contain  all  the  necessarj'  earnings 
data  for  each  of  the  employees  in  the 
50  States.  The  small  businessman  with, 
say,  25  or  50  employees,  must  prepare 
these  returns  manually,  after  accumulat- 
ing the  weekly  or  biweekly  payrolls,  over 
the  quarterly  period  of  each  wage  earner. 

Back  in  1955.  the  second  Hoover  Com- 
mission said  Social  Security  did  not  need 
these  figures  quarterly:  that  once  a  year 
was  enough.  Recommendations  for  sim- 
plifying this  system  were  included  in 
Presidential  messages  to  Congress  in 
1956.  1957.  1958.  1959.  and  1962.  Yet  re- 
cently when  I  asked  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  what  they  were  doing  about  this 
matter.  I  was  told — and  I  quote  from 
their  letter: 

It  would  be  unwise  at  this  time  to-  effect 
a  changeover  to  annual  wage  reporting  by 
employers  for  social  security  purposes.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  continue  Its  sur- 
veillance of  the  problem,  with  particular  at- 
tention to  the  expanding  use  of  magnetic 
tapes  as  the  medium  for  reporting,  but  plans 
no  action  In  the  Immediate  future. 

I  am  sure  that  the  small  businessman 
will  be  delighted  to  know  that  the  only 
relief  offered  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
for  this  situation  is  that  he  buy,  lease. 
rent,  or  in  some  way  get  access  to  a  com- 
puter. 

UNTMPI.OYMENT    INStTRANCE   REPORTS 

The  other  mammoth  reporting  system 
that  generates  many  complaints  is  the 
quarterly  unemployment  insurance  re- 
porting program.  This  reporting  system 
is  administered  by  the  States  and  varies 
from  State  to  State  in  accordance  with 


State  law,  but  it  is  funded  jointly  by  the 
Manpower  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  State  agencies  at 
a  cost  of  $2  million  a  year.  In  1966.  some 
48  million  workers  were  covered  by  this 
unemployment  insurance  system  in  llie 
50  States.  But  not  all  of  the  States  re- 
quire employers  to  report  the  quarterly 
earnings  of  each  employee.  Instead,  tliey 
permit  the  employer  to  file  a  simple  le- 
f>ort  on  the  total  wages  paid  and  taxes 
withheld  during  the  period.  Some  11 
States  have  gone  over  to  this  method 
which  is  known  as  the  request  reportinR 
system. 

Under  this  system  an  employer  sub- 
mits wage  information  only  when  an 
employee  flies  a  claim  for  unemployment 
compensation  According  to  the  State 
officials  using  this  system,  claims  are 
processed  and  paid  as  promptly  under 
the  "request"  system  as  under  the  quar- 
terly reporting  system.  Eleven  States  cet 
along  quite  well  without  such  burden- 
some and  costly  reporting  ' — but  39  do 
not.  I  am  sure  that  most  will  agree  that 
something  is  terribly  wrong  in  a  system 
which  requires  that  employers  file  re- 
ports for  all  workers  when,  at  present, 
our  unemployment  rate  is  under  4  per- 
cent on  the  national  average.  Not  only 
that,  but  in  the  37  States  having  quar- 
terly reporting,  when  a  claim  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  is  filed,  the  State 
agency  also  requests  a  report  from  the 
employer  in  order  to  verify  the  claim- 
ant's work  and  earnings  experience  and 
to  obtain  additional  information  con- 
cerning his  earnings,  by  weeks,  within 
the  quarterly  period.  So  why  do  they  re- 
quire the  quarterly  report? 

I  recently  raised  this  problem  with  the 
able  Assistant  Secretary  of  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Labor,  Mr. 
Leo  R.  Werts.  Mr.  Werts  pointed  out  cer- 
tain advantages  In  the  quarterly  unem- 
ployment insiirance  repxirts  during 
strikes,  mass  layoffs,  and  seasonal  shut- 
downs and  other  extraordinary  situa- 
ations  and  went  on  to  point  out  that 
the  quarterly  reporting  system  is  heavily 
automated  while  the  "request  reporting  ' 
system  is  not.  Here  again,  as  in  the  case 
of  social  security  reporting.  I  point  out 
that  most  small  business  firms  are  not 
automated.  So,  once  more,  we  have  a 
reporting  system  which  discriminates 
against  the  small  businessman.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  he  complains  so  much? 
Let  me  quote  from  Mr.  Werts'  letter: 
We  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  unem- 
ployment Insurance  program  places  a  report- 
ing burden  on  employers,  whatever  method 
the  Stete  may  choose.  The  quarterly  report 
Is  not  absolutely  essential  for  unemplovment 
administration  but  we  have  not  come  up 
with  a  satisfactory  alternative. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  our  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program  since  the  initial 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Commission, 
and  it  Is  hoped  that  your  Committee  may  be 
able  to  shed  some  additional  light  in  an 
arta  that  most  administrators  acknowledge 
requires  betterment. 
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•  The  1 1  States  are :  Colorado,  Hawaii. 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  Michigan.  New  Jersey. 
New  York.  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  and 
Wisconsin.  Two  additional  States.  Maine  and 
Washington,  are  on  an  annual  reporting 
basis. 


CENStrs    REPORTS 

Another  large  reporting  system  which 
concents  the  small  businessman  Is  the 
5-year  census  program.  The  1967  Eco- 
nomic Censuses  which  cover  manufac- 
turing, mining,  wholesale  and  retail 
trade,  and  selected  service  establish- 
ments are  being  taken  this  year.  As  a 
result,  our  committee  has  received  many 
complaints  in  recent  months  about  the 
census  from  small  business. 

I.  for  one.  have  been  a  supporter  of 
census  programs  in  the  past.  "The  Decen- 
nial Census  is  a  constitutional  require- 
ment, and  on  the  whole  the  Census 
Bureau  does  a  very  good  job  In  perform- 
ing this  task.  I  believe  that  the  census 
offers  a  more  efficient  method  for  col- 
lecting needed  information  and  protect- 
ing the  confidentiality  of  privacy  of 
business  firms  and  individuals  than  any 
other  data  collection  system. 

Nonetheless,  I  do  have  some  misgivings 
about  the  questions  asked  In  the  current 
business  census  about  merchandise  line 
statistics.  These  questions  are  directed  to 
establishments  In  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  and  require  these  firms  to  i-epxjrt 
their  sales  by  merchandise  lines.  Thus, 
a  department  store  or  a  discount  super- 
market is  required  to  report  separately 
its    sales    of    food,    textiles,    furniture, 
furnishings,  hardware,  and  so  on.  Now 
for  the  large  merchandisers,  where  these 
items  are  sold  in  special  departments  or 
sections,  and  internal  controls  are  main- 
tained, this  type  of  data  can  be  readily 
compiled   from   sales   records.   But   the 
small    retail  store,  where  all  sales  are 
rung  up  on  one  or  two  cash  registers  and 
commodity  sales  records  may  or  may  not 
be  kept,  finds  it  virtually  impossible  to 
furnish  the  merchandise  line  statistics 
required  by  the  Census  Bureau.  In  such 
cases,   the   Census   Bureau   will   accept 
estimates  In  lieu  of   actual  sales  rec- 
ords, but  I  question  the  value  of  these 
figures,  as  do  many  small  businessmen 
who  "guestimate"  them. 

Since  the  1967  Business  Census  is  al- 
most completed,  it  is  too  late  to  make 
any  changes  now:  but  before  the  busi- 
ness census  comes  around  again  in  1972, 
I  would  urge  the  Census  Bureau  to  take 
a  good  look  at  these  reports.  I  can  under- 
.stand  that  this  information  could  be 
useful  to  business  economists  and  sales 
managers,  in  these  days  when  drug 
stores  sell  groceries  and  grocery  stores 
sell  cosmetics,  and  discount  houses  sell 
almost  everything.  But  there  is  a  real 
question  here  as  to  whether  the  game  is 
worth  the  candle  and  the  small  business 
community  does  not  think  that  it  is.  In 
any  case,  in  the  next  census,  smail  busi- 
ness firms  should  not  be  required  to  re- 
port merchandise  line  Information. 

In  the  next  census,  I  would  urge  the 
Census  Bureau  to  expand  its  highly  com- 
mendable program,  which  in  1957  in- 
volved the  use  of  tax  returns  and  other 
administrative  records  in  lieu  of  Census 
reports  for  some  2  million  small  business 
firms. 

FEDERAL-STATE  COOPERATION 

So  far  I  have  been  discussing  prin- 
cipally Federal  reports  and  statistics,  but 
Federal  paperwork  accounts  for  only 
about  one-half  of  the  volume  of  forms, 
Inquiries,    directives,    and    other    paper 


mailed  out  to  business  establishments. 
With  some  exceptions,  for  every  Federal 
report  a  similar  or  comparable  report 
exists  at  the  State  and  local  government 
levels.  In  1955,  the  Second  Hoover  Com- 
mission estimated  that  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  Nation's  paperwork  bur- 
den was  imposed  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. As  one  businessman  reported 
to  a  congressional  committee: 


The  real  problem  seems  to  us  to  be  on  the 
State  level  where  confusion,  duplication,  and 
the  accent  on  seemingly  purposeless  Informa- 
tion Is  truly  alarming.' 


For  the  small  businessman,  it  makes 
little  difference  whether  the  report  that 
he  has  to  file  is  required  by  a  Federal. 
State,  or  local  government  agency — it  is 
just  one  more  report.  When  the  reports 
to  a  Federal  and  State  agency  are  identi- 
cal or  similar,  he  wonders  why  these 
agencies  do  not  coordinate  their  needs 
and  requirements,  so  that  a  single  report 
from  him  would  satisfy  all  agencies. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  some  progress 
has  been  made  in  Federal  cooperative 
reporting  systems  in  such  fields  as  in- 
come tax  reporting,  labor  statistics,  and 
specialized  reporting  in  health,  educa- 
tion and  welfare.  To  me.  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  these  joint  Federal-State  pro- 
grams is  in  income-tax  reporting.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  now  exchanges 
income  tax   information  with  some  40 
cooperating  States.  As  a  result  the  Fed- 
eral-State   tax    reporting    systems    are 
being  brought  closer  together  in  terms 
of  coverage,  definitions,  exclusions,  and 
so  forth,  so  that,  so  far  as  the  laws  will 
permit,   the   State   return   "piggybacks" 
the  Federal   return  in  the  cooperating 
States.  To  the  small  businessman  or  his 
accountants,  this  program  has  resulted 
in  saving  many  thousands  of  man -hours 
in  tax  repKJrting  since  total  income  de- 
clared for  Federal  tax  purposes  becomes 
the  starting  point  for  the  State  tax  re- 
turn. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  these  co- 
operative Federal-State  tax  and  statisti- 
cal reporting  arrangements  have  been 
and  are  limited  to  specialized  activities 
involving  one  Federal  and  one  State 
agency,  without  any  guidance  or  partici- 
pation from  either  the  Federal  or  State 
executive  offices.  As  a  result,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  across  the  board,  and 
these  cooperative  Federal-State  ventures 
will  need  the  full  support  of  both  the 
private  and  pubhc  sectors  If  the  existing 
information  barriers  are  to  be  broken 
down. 

Some  of  these  reporting  problems  were 
discussed  at  the  Second  National  Con- 
ference on  Comparative  Statistics,  held 
in  Washington  last  April.  This  confer- 
ence was  sponsored  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference,  the  Council  of  State 
Governments,  the  National  Association 
of  Counties,  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
and  other  groups  and  agencies,  and  met 
In  Washington  at  the  Invitation  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It  dealt  with 
a  broad  spectrum  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  Information  and  data 
problems,  including  attempts  to  coordi- 
nate these  activities  at  the  State  level 


and  efforts  to  make  more  effective  use  of 
available  Federal,  State,  and  local  data 
sources  and  materials.  Since  the  confer- 
ence   was    principally    concerned    with 
"comparative"  statistics  for  such  uses  as 
fiscal  pohcies.   population   and   housing 
needs,  socioeconomic  problems  In  unem- 
ployment, crime,  welfare,  poverty,  and 
the  like,  little  attention  was  given  to  the 
reporting  problems  of  the  business  com- 
munity which  must  supply  much  of  the 
input  to  all  of  these  reporting  systems. 
I  strongly  support  the  aims  of  this  Con- 
ference and  urge  all  Senators  to  do  so 
also,  but  I  would  hope  that  In  the  future 
the  Conference  would  include  proposals 
for  reducing  the  massive  flow  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  paperwork. 

NEEDED    REFORMS 


=  From  NFIB  survey,  p.  85. 


Mr.  President,  before  closing  these  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  discuss  briefly  some  pro- 
posals for  improving  the  Federal  report- 
ing and  statistical  system.  These  will  be 
dealt  with  more  fully  in  our  committee 
report. 

As  I  said  earlier,  Congress  must  face 
this   paperwork   problem   squarely   and 
come  forward  with  the  necessary  legis- 
lative and  organizational  remedies.  I  am 
sure  that  Senators  will  agree  that  there 
is  hardly  a  committee  of  Congress  which 
in  some  way  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
accuracy  and  reliability  of  the  reports 
and  statistics  compiled  by  the  Federal 
agencies.   Yet,   the   principal   source  of 
much  of  this  information,  as  I  stated 
earlier,     is     the     business     community, 
especially  the  small  businessman.  'When 
I  say  that  the  small  businessman  is  be- 
coming increasingly  disenchanted  with 
all  of  these  Government  forms  and  ques- 
tionnaires and,  in  some  instances,  is  re- 
fusing to  comply  with  compulsory  re- 
porting   requirements,    thereby    risking 
the  penalties  imposed  by  our  laws,  it  will 
be  agreed,  I  am  certain,  that  we  have 
arrived    at   the    crossroads.    Either    we 
clean  up  this  reporting  and  paperwork 
mess  or  we  will  find  that  some  of  our 
time-honored  arrangements  such  as  the 
"self-assessment"  tax  reporting  system 
and  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  the 
business  community  with   the  Govern- 
ment will  fail  us  because  we  will  have 
killed  the  golden  goose  by  not  keeping 
faith  with  the  public. 

In  these  closing  days  of  the  90th 
Congress,  I  do  not  propose  to  introduce 
remedial  legislation  now,  nor  do  I  plan 
to  request  the  appointment  of  a  special 
commission  or  task  force  to  study  and 
report  on  these  matters.  The  subject  has 
been  studied  and  reported  to  death  over 
the  past  30  years,  and  the  results  are  as 
I  have  described  them — "inadequate  and 
inefficient."  The  fact  is  that  we  know 
now  what  should  be  done.  Basically,  it 
involves  three  simple  steps  to  be  taken 
early  in  the  91st  Congress. 

First,  new  legislation  is  required  The 
Federal  Reports  Act  should  be  amended 
to  spell  out  and  implement  congressional 
policy  regarding  all  Federal  reporting  and 
statistical  activities.  The  banking  and  fis- 
cal agencies  will  not  be  excluded  as  in 
the  case  under  the  present  law. 

Second,  we  will  request  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  jointly  to  undertake 
a  complete  investigation  of  the  Federal 
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agencies  engaged  or  involved  in  these 
activities,  including  the  so-called  admin- 
istrative agencies  such  as  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, the  Social  Security  Administration, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Included  in 
the  investigation  will  be  an  evaluation 
of  how  the  new  computer  technology  has 
been  applied  to  the  traditional  data  col- 
lection, processing,  and  dissemination 
functions  and  what  the  future  seems  to 
hold  for  greater  integration  of  these 
massive  data  flows. 

Third,  we  will  request  the  chairman  of 
every  appropriate  committee  and  sub- 
cominlttee  in  both  Houses  to  examine  all 
new  and  existing  reporting  and  statisti- 
cal budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1970 
in  the  light  of  the  results  of  the  above 
investigation. 

One  final  word  about  oior  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  I  know  that  I  sjjeak  for 
every  member  of  the  committee  when  I 
say  that  we  will  pursue  this  paperwork 
problenl  In  the  coming  months  with  every 
resource  "at  our  command. 


DEATH    OF   LAWRENCE   M.    JUDD. 
FORMER  GOVERNOR  OF  HAWAII 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  and  to  honor  the  memory 
of  one  of  Hawaii's  mast  outstanding 
citizens. 

He  is  Lawrence  McCully  Judd.  a  for- 
mer Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
and  a  Governor  for  a  brief  period  of 
American  Samoa. 

Mr.  Judd.  the  grandson  of  a  famous 
medical  missionary  to  Hawaii,  died  last 
Friday  at  the  age  of  81.  He  was  a  man 
who  had  a  genuine  love  for  public  serv- 
ice and  dedicated  practically  all  of  his 
life  serving  the  Hawaiian  government. 

Throughout  his  busy  career,  the  late 
Mr.  Judd  maintained  a  deep  and  abiding 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  Hawaiians.  par- 
ticularly those  who  were  aged  and  desti- 
tute. Up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
served  as  a  trxistee  of  the  Lunalilo  Estate, 
an  institution  which  devotes  its  income 
to  the  operation  of  the  Lunalilo  Home,  a 
home  for  aged  and  indigent  Hawaiians. 

Lawrence  Judd  was  the  son  of  Albert 
Francis  Judd  and  Agnes  Hall  Boyd.  He 
was  born  in  Honolulu  in  March  1887.  His 
father  was  a  chief  Justice  of  Hawaii  for 
19  years. 

His  grandfather.  Dr.  Gerrlt  P.  Judd, 
was  a  medical  missionary  who  arrived  in 
the  islsuids  in  1828.  Dr.  Judd  became  a 
statesman  and  adviser  to  several  of 
Hawaii's  kings  in  the  days  of  the 
monarchy. 

Lawrence  Judd  became  the  seventh 
Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
after  his  apointment  by  President  Her- 
bert Hoover  on  July  5,  1929.  He  served  as 
Governor  until  March  1.  1934.  During 
his  administration,  he  executed  stringent 
economy  measures.  His  administration 
was  described  as  "competent,  vigorous, 
and  progressive." 

Mr.  Judd  had  come  to  government 
service  from  business  careers  with  Alex- 
ander &  Baldwin  and  Theo.  H.  Davies  & 
Co..  Ltd.  After  he  left  oflBce  as  Governor. 
Mr.  Judd  worked  on  the  mainland  for 
several    years    for    the    Hawaii    Equal 


Rights  Commission  in  the  cause  of  State^ 
hood  for  Hawaii. 

As  a  boy.  Mr.  Judd  witnessed  the  sad 
and  tearful  boarding  of  Hansen's  dis- 
ease— leprosy — patients  on  ships  for  the 
voyage  to  Kalaupapa  settlement  on  the 
Island  of  Molokai  for  years  of  lonely 
confinement 

Little  did  he  know  then  that  one  day 
he  was  to  be  in  a  position  of  being  able 
to  care  for  their  needs  and  to  show  them 
the  compassion  they  desperately  needed. 
He  became  the  resident  superintendent 
of  Kalaupapa  settlement  in  1947-49  and 
provisional  administrator  of  the  depart- 
ment of  health's  Hansen's  disease  divi- 
sion in  1949-51. 

An  article  in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bul- 
letin noted : 

Early  In  his  superlnt«ndency  of  Kalaupapa. 
Mr.  Judd  called  for  a  relaxation  of  the  laws 
requiring  complete  segregation  of  the  pa- 
tients. 

And  Mr.  Judd  is  quoted  to  have  said: 
No  one  disease  has  been  so  shamefully  mis- 
understood or  so  badly  mlspresented  as  lep- 
rosy .  .  .  the  unfortunate  sufferer  through 
the  ages  has  been  kicked  from  pillar  to  post, 
driven  out  of  his  home  and  community,  and 
often  locked  up  like  a  wild  animal  lest  he 
contaminate  some  other  member  of  society. 

Mr.  Judd  worked  continuously  for  the 
patients  and  lived  to  see  many  of  his 
recommendations  materialize. 

After  he  left  the  health  department, 
Mr.  Judd  was  appointed  Governor  of 
American  Samoa  in  1953.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  men  to  have  served  as  Grovernor  of 
two  American  territories. 

Illness,  however,  forced  Mr.  Judd  to 
resign  the  Samoa  post  only  6  months  af- 
ter his  appointment. 

Mr.  Judd  had  attended  Punahou 
School,  then  known  as  Oahu  College,  and 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

During  World  War  I,  Mr.  Judd  enlisted 
as  a  private  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  ma- 
jor in  the  1st  Hawaiian  Infantry.  He 
was  a  territorial  senator  from  1920  to 
1924  and  from  1926  to  1928.  He  also  was 
a  member  of  the  Honolulu  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors in  1929  for  6  months. 

He  held  two  high  government  positions 
during  World  War  II  and  in  March  1944, 
he  was  named  Honolulu's  rent  control 
administrator. 

Mr.  Judd  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Eva  Marie  Lillibridge;  son,  Law- 
rence M.  Judd,  Jr.:  president  of  Hawaii 
Lumber  Co.:  daughters,  Mrs.  I.  Curtis 
Cluff,  Jr.,  of  Kauai;  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Du 
Bois,  of  Maui;  and  Mrs.  Cedric  Toms  of 
Georgia. 

The  community  of  Hawaii  has  indeed 
lost  a  stellar  citizen  and  one  who  truly 
lived  to  help  make  Hawaii  a  better  place 
for  all  of  us.  Lawrence  McCully  Judd  will 
be  long  remembered,  for  he  worked  and 
lived  in  a  vital  time  of  Hawaii's  history. 

Mrs.  Fong  and  I  join  the  people  of 
Hawaii  in  expressing  our  deepest  sorrow 
over  the  loss  of  an  illustrious  son  of 
Hawaii.  We  extend  our  sincerest  sym- 
pathy and  condolences  to  the  family. 


PRISONS  A  WEAK  LINK  IN  FIGHT 
AGAINST  CRIME 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Mr.  President,  in  this 
year  so  dominated  by  discussion  of  the 


crime  problem,  we  sometimes  permit  our 
attention  to  be  riveted  to  the  police.  It 
is  understandable.  The  police  are  at  the 
frontllnes  of  the  crime  problem.  When 
there  are  muggings,  car  thefts,  or  burg- 
laries, it  is  they  who  respond.  They  are 
the  most  visible — and  the  most  abused — 
part  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

What  we  must  not  forget  is  that  there 
are  two  other  parts  of  the  system — 
courts  and  corrections — and  that  we  will 
not  be  able  to  make  much  of  an  impact 
on  our  crime  problem  unless  we  are  will- 
ing to  help  them  too. 

Court  ineflBciency  negates  whatever 
progress  the  police  make.  The  most  effi- 
cient police  force  in  the  Nation,  one  that 
can  respond  to  a  call  in  2  minutes  and 
has  an  80  percent  apprehension  rate — 
and  none  does — will  not  be  an  effective 
deterrant  if  court  backlogs  prevent  de- 
fendants from  coming  to  trial.  They  will 
be  free  to  walk  the  streets  and,  perhaps, 
to  commit  new  crimes. 

Whatever  the  police  and  the  courts  do. 
they  cannot  reduce  crime  if  our  correc- 
tional institutions  are  not  doing  their  job. 

We  expect  the  correctional  system  to 
rehabilitate  law  violators.  But,  although 
there  are  no  reliable  recidivism  rates, 
some  experts  say  that  as  many  as  70  to 
80  percent  of  those  released  from  prison 
commit  new  crimes.  Too  often,  they 
commit  more  serious  crimes  than  those 
for  which  they  were  originally  convicted. 

The  car  thief  becomes  a  house  burglai : 
the  pursesnatcher  becomes  an  armed 
robber ;  the  street  robber  becomes  a  bank 
robber. 

An  article  published  recently  in  the 
New  York  Times  magazine,  entitled  "Our 
Prisons  are  Criminal,"  explains  why.  The 
author  is  Bruce  Jackson,  a  member  of 
the  faculty  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York.  Because  I  think  that  his  story 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  urgent 
need  to  improve  our  prisons,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

QuR  Prisons  Are  Criminal 
(By   Bruce   Jackson) 

During  the  summer  of  1963  I  visited  a  Mid- 
western prison  that  had  had  a  particularly 
devastating  week  in  the  wake  of  riots  that 
swept  American  prisons  a  decade  or  so  earlier. 
Many  buildings  had  been  destroyed  and  many 
liunates  had  been  killed  or  injured,  and  even 
m  1963  portions  of  the  yard  were  scarred  by 
the  ruined  foundations  of  buildings  that  had 
not  yet  been  rebuilt.  Some  of  the  Inmates 
with  whom  I  spoke  doubted  that  a  riot  could 
again  happen  there.  "They've  gone  Just  the 
other  way,"  one  man  said,  "they  don't  bother 
lu  at  all." 

"They"  was  the  administration,  and  he  was 
pretty  much  right.  The  warden  never  went 
inside  the  prison  itself  and  the  primary  rule 
for  Inmates  seemed  to  be:  Don't  go  over  the 
ivall.  Other  than  that,  they  pretty  much  ran 
their  own  show.  But  I  wondered:  If  all  those 
Inmates  were  so  adept  at  self-government, 
what  were  they  doing  in  prison  In  the  first 
place.'  My  concern  was  increased  when  I 
learned  that  at  least  30  Inmates  had  been 
stabbed  in  separate  incidents  during  the 
previous  month,  hardly  a  sign  of  social 
stabUlty. 

When  I  returned  for  my  second  visit  In 
1964,  the  warden  said,  "You  planning  to  go 
Inside  and  Just  wander  around,  like  last 
time?" 
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"Yea.  Any  reason  I  shouldn't?" 

•'Oh.  no." 

"Any  trouble  'ately?" 

"No.  no.  Everything's  fine.  Pine." 

I  left  his  office  and  walked  downstairs 
through  the  trap,  the  double  gates  bracket- 
ing the  control  booth.  The  gates  are  rigged 
so  only  one  set  may  open  at  a  time,  prevent- 
ing a  rush  to  the  outside.  When  I  reached 
the  Inner  prison  I  was  greeted  by  two  in- 
mates I  had  met  on  my  previous  visit. 

■HI.  Bruce,"  one  said.  "We  heard  you  was 
out  in  front  and  figured  you'd  be  on  your 
way  in.  so  we  waited  here." 
•What's  new?  " 

■You  hear  about  them  niggers  all  got 
stabbed  a  couple  days  ago?" 

•Yeah.  "  the  second  man  said.  "Everybody's 
been  carrying  a  shank  here  all  week." 

"Just  starting  to  cool  off  now." 

"But  it  still  might  blow.  You  can't  tell  with 
these people 


The  entire  prison.  I  found,  narrowly 
missed  exploding  in  a  massive  race  riot.  In- 
mates, white  and  black,  who  had  got  on 
well  for  years,  were  ready  to  slice  each  other 
to  ribbons.  The  production  total  at  the 
license-plate  plant  one  day  was  down  about 
20  per  cent— the  machine  operators  were  too 
busy  turning  out  diagonal  pieces  of  sheet 
steel  for  knives. 

The  administration  had  decided  to  Inte- 
grate the  prison,  they  told  me.  Black  Inmates 
were  six  or  eight  to  a  cell:   white  inmates 
were  one  or  two  to  a  cell.  Almost  all  cells 
were  the  same  size.  (Once,  when  I  had  asked 
a  prison  official  why  the  blacks  were  so  over- 
crowded, he  said.  "Aw.  they're  all  queer  in 
here   anyway."  When   I   suggested   that   the 
overcrowding  might  contribute  to  the  devel- 
opment   of    situational    homosexuality,    he 
told  me  I  didn't  understand  people.)   When 
the  word  went  out.  there  was  some  grum- 
bling among  a  few  Inmates,  but  they  were 
quickly  silenced  by  others  who  told   them, 
in  the  words  of  one  of   the  men  who  met 
me  by  the  gates,  "If  it's  gotta  come,  it's  gotta 
come.  We  work  with  those  guys  every  day. 
We  play  ball  with  them.  What's  the  big  deal 
living  in  the  next  cell  anyway?"  The  inmates 
were  ready  for  the  move. 

But  the  administration  wasn't.  It  made 
the  worst  mistake  possible  In  a  prison:  It 
tested  the  inmates.  Instead  of  making  a 
large-scale  reassignment  of  cells,  it  moved 
a  very  small  group  of  blacks  Into  a  white 
cell  block.  The  inmates  immediately  saw 
this  as  an  indication  that  the  administra- 
tion was  afraid.  "Vou  never  challenge  any- 
body in  this  place."  one  old-timer  said. 
"That's  the  surest  way  to  get  it.  Even  if 
the  guy's  a  creep.  A  challenge  is  a  challenge." 
Inmates  who  had  previously  accepted  the 
Integration  decision  found  themselves  In 
heated  discussions  about  It.  A  few  beat  every- 
one to  the  conclusion — they  ganged  up  on  a 
small  group  of  blacks  who  were  walking  back 
to  the  cell  block  from  the  messhall.  They 
killed  one  and  injured  the  others  seriously. 
The  entire  prison  began  arming  itself. 
Some  men  walked  around  with  more  armor 
than  thev  ever  carried  on  the  streets.  As  fast 
as  guards  discovered  knives  in  cell  shake- 
downs, more  were  manufactured.  At  one 
point  knives  were  leaving  the  tag  plants  by 
the  bucketful. 

A  major  disaster  was  finally  averted  when 
an  Inmate  group  pointed  out  to  the  admin- 
istration that  if  integration  was  to  occur, 
and  it  had  to.  it  must  be  done  on  a  large 
scale.  When  word  went  out  that  the  admin- 
istration was  talking  with  a  group  of  white 
and  black  inmates,  tensions  cooled  som;.  The 
knives  were  hidden  away  and  the  tag  plant 
once  again  began  stamping  out  license 
plates.  Not  long  after,  the  Integration  was 
put  into  effect  on  a  fairly  wide  scale,  as  it 
should  have  been  at  first,  and  there  wasn't 
a  murmur  from  the  inmate  population  or 
even  a  minor  slowdown  in  license-plate 
production. 
Prisons   are   most  peculiar   societies,   and 


although  they  regularly  emit  signals  for  the 
general  public  (to  tell  how  well  or  badly 
things  are  going) ,  one  has  to  understand  the 
situation  before  the  meaning  of  those  signals 
Is  at  nil  useful.  The  most  Important  signal  is 
how  many  men  commit  new  crimes  after 
release,  but  that  signal  is  not  easily  picked 
up  To  know  only  that  a  man  is  returned  to 
prison  does  not  help  us.  because  we  have 
to  know  if  he  committed  a  new  crime  or 
violated  parole,  and  if  the  latter  we  have  to 
know  If  that  violation  was  serious  or  trivial 
(did  he  assault  someone  viciously  or  did  he 
stay  out  too  late  at  night  once  or  twice) .  etc. 
It  takes  a  long  time  for  the  information  to 
accumulate,  and  longer  still  to  evaluate  that 
information.  As  a  result,  that  signal,  which 
is  the  one  that  affects  the  public  most,  is 
rarely  read  meaningfully.  Par  more  dramatic 
are  riots  and  near-riots,  which  are  often 
monologues  trying  to  be  dialogues. 

Inmates  and  administrators  alike  are  quite 
aware  that,  given  the  proper  situation, 
prisons  can  suddenly  become  major  news 
copy.  Sometimes  inmates  will  riot,  hoping 
that  their  complaints  (real  or  imagined) 
will  be  taken  up  by  a  newsman  somewhere,  iis 
was  partly  the  case  in  the  recent  escape 
attempt,  riot  at  Atlanta  Federal  Penitentiary: 
sometimes  an  administrator  wil'.  reveal 
atrocities  committed  by  a  previous  admini- 
stration, hoping  that  the  press  will  give  the 
state  legislature  the  stimulus  it  needs  to 
act  civilized.  Newspapers  have  been  full  of 
such     stories     from     North     Carolina     and 

A  j'Jr  O  TlgOR 

Although  prison  disturbances  are  some- 
times a  reaction  to  bad  conditions,  they  are 
often  a  reaction  to  improvements,  reflecting 
inmate  resistance  to  change.  The  North 
Carolina  experience  is  a  case  in  point.  Com- 
missioner V.  Lee  Bounds  is  one  of  the  more 
intelligent  and  perceptive  prison  admini- 
strators in  this  country.  He  runs  a  fairly  good 
prison  system,  has  established  a  work-release 
program  that  permits  some  Inmates  to  work 
in  the  outside  society  during  the  day  and 
return  to  the  prison  at  night  ( not  only  does 
this  have  obvious  economic  advantages,  but 
it  helps  avoid  the  psychological  re-entry 
trauma  many  Inmates  have  on  release). 
There  is  a  weekend  leave  program  that  per- 
mits some  inmates  to  go  home  for  visits 
(Which  is  not  only  an  incentive  for  good 
behavior  within  the  prison,  but  helps  main- 
tain family  stability) ;  and  there  is  a  program 
that  pernUts  some  inmates  to  attend  day 
classes  at  nearby  colleges. 

All  these  amenities  were  made  feasible  by 
removing  the  more  troublesome  and  agres- 
slve  Inmates  from  the  general  prison  popu- 
lation and  relocating  them  in  one  building 
or  complex  of  buildings.  Bounds  was  then 
able  to  have  conditions  In  the  other  buldings 
relaxed  considerably.  But  there  Is  a  price  for 
such  consolidation.  It  concentrates  the 
troublemakers  and  may  create  a  dangerous 
kind  of  "elitism."  (That  was  once  the  case 
with  the  Federal  system's  Alcatraz.  now 
closed.)  In  North  Carolina's  Central  Prison, 
where  1.038  dangerous  Inmates  were  held, 
a  riot  broke  out  In  April  over  visiting  hours, 
hot  lunches,  pay  for  inmate  labor,  and  the 
number  of  allotted  TV  sets  in  each  wing 
(there  were  two.  the  rioters  wanted  four). 
In  the  melee  78  inmates  were  injured  and 
five  killed. 

In  some  states  this  problem  Is  avoided  by 
taking  all  the  irunates  defined  as  dangerous 
(which  sometimes  includes  inmates  someone 
d'sllkes  or  wants  out  of  the  wayi  and  lock- 
ing them  in  a  deep  segregation  unit.  Unlike 
the  solitary  confinement  punishment  cells, 
these  living  units  are  not  too  brutal:  they 
do  have  mattresses  and  the  Inmates  are 
fed  regular  meals.  The  only  thing  is,  they 
are  sometimes  left  there  for  years  at  a  time. 
There  are  interesting  regional  differences 
in  the  actions  and  attitudes  of  inmates  and 
administrators.  In  the  North,  angr;,-  or  frus- 
trated inmates  usually  wreck  buildings 
when  they  riot;   in  the  South,  they  wreck 


themselves,  by  cutting  heel  tendons  or  lop- 
ping off  fingers  or  toes  or  hands  or  feet.  Ad- 
ministrators in  the  North  punish  by  limiting 
options  (I.e..  resorting  to  deep  lock-ups)  In 
the  South  by  hurting  bodies  (an  Arkansas 
committee  recommended  recently  that  the 
prison  system  reintroduce  the  whip).  Each 
group  acts  in  terms  of  what  the  local 
economy  considers  most  valuable — material 
things,  freedoms,  the  physical  being.  Since 
in  the  North  there  Is  nothing  for  most  In- 
mates to  do.  the  Northern  prison  places  no 
value  on  the  body  of  the  Inmate  and  doesn't 
perceive  It  as  an  object  for  formal  revenge: 
destroying  or  damaging  something  value- 
less never  satisfies  the  vengeful- 

Prisons  in  the  North  and  South  also  re- 
enact  in  a  way  their  areas'  moral  histories. 
Concerned  with  sin,  the  North  in  the  19th 
century  locked  men  in  solitary  confinement 
to  meditate  upon  their  faults:  Inmates  were 
forbidden  conversation  with  anyone  and  de- 
nied any  reading  matter  except  the  Bible. 
The  word  penitentiary  used  to  carry  a  heavy 
religious  connotation,  at  least  for  the  ad- 
ministrators. Gradually  that  restrictlveness 
has  been  changed,  but  not  without  consider- 
able resentment  in  the  outside  world.  At- 
tempts to  increase  the  work  opportunities  for 
inmates  (if  properly  designed,  prison  labor 
can  be  educational)  are  still  savagely  opposed 
by  manufacturers  and  unions.  Lobbyists 
have  got  on  the  books  a  Federal  law  that 
prohibits  the  Interstate  shipment  of  goods 
manufactured  by  state  prison  Inmates. 

In  the  South,  prison  was  modeled  on  the 
plantation  at  Its  worst;  the  prison  manager 
did  not  even  have  the  responsibility  of  get- 
ting  his  employer's   investment  out   of   his 
slaves— they  came  free,  sent  in  an  unending 
stream  by  a  host  of  Judges  and  Juries.  Simi- 
larities between  the  brutal  Southern  prisons 
of  the  past  land  a  few  of  the  present)   and 
plantation  slavery  are  obvious:   human  be- 
ings are  perceived  as  chattel  goods:  they  exist 
mainly  to  work   the  land.  The  manager  of 
the  plantation  was  answerable  to  the  owner, 
who    wanted    to    know    about    profits:    the 
prison  administrator  was  answerable  to  the 
state    legislature,    which    wanted    to    know 
about   costs.    But   there   was   that   one   im- 
portant difference— in  slavery,  the  physical 
fitness  of  the   worker  was  important  to  the 
manager:   he  didn't  care  if  the  worker  was 
happy,   but  he  did  care  if  the  worker  was 
healthy,  since  his  boss  had  a  cash  invest- 
ment in  that  body.  The  planUtlon  manager 
kept  the  slaves  as  well  as  his  economy  per- 
mitted, but  didn't  worry  about  much  else. 
However,    in   the   brutal    plantation   prisons 
(I  stress  that  these  are  on  the  way  out  and 
that  in  places  like  North  Carolina  there  was 
no   cash   investment  in   the   labor)    on   the 
contrary,  the  live  bodies  represented  some- 
thing of  a  liability. 

Like  other  Southern  states,  Arkansas  after 
the  Civil  War  had  a  system  in  which  convicts 
were  leased  out  to  private  firms.  This  seemed 
to  make  everyone  but  the  convicts  happy— 
the  state  could  punish  without  cost,  some- 
times it  made  a  profit,  and  politicians  and 
their  friends  could  make  a  great  deal  of 
money.  Convicts  were  leased  to  almost  any- 
one having  the  price  and  the  connections, 
the  Arkansas  Penitentiary  Study  Commis- 
sion reported  earlier  this  year.  Including 
"farmers,  railway  companies,  building  con- 
tractors, coal-mine  operators,  brick  manu- 
facturers, and  others.  The  men  were  thus 
widely  scattered  and  supervision  was  diffi- 
cult. Investigations  showed  that  prisoners 
were  often  neglected  and  mistreated.  In  the 
coal  mines,  convicts  were  worked  through 
the  winter  barefooted  in  icy  water,  and 
flogged  if  they  failed  to  dig  as  much  coal  as 
the  contractor  wanted.  A  fourth  of  the  pris- 
oners died  every  year." 

Pew  people  worried  about  the  deaths.  It 
was  cheaper  to  let  those  men  die  than  supply 
decent  clothing,  adequate  living  conditions 
and  competent  medical  care.  In  revulsion. 
Gov    George  W.   Donaghey   In   1912   turned 
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loose  361  convicts  at  once;  that  aroused  such 
concern  that  the  lease  system  was  abolished 
until  the  nlneteen-twentles.  when  It  was  re- 
Instated. 

It  was  stopped  again,  but  another,  equally 
exploitative,  practice  emerged.  Inmates  were 
paroled  to  specific  Arms  or  individuals,  and 
unless  they  worked  to  the  satisfaction  of 
their  employer  they  were  returned  to  the 
prison.  Often  conditions  on  the  Job  were  as 
bad  as  or  worse  than  conditions  on  the 
prison  farm.  Medical  treatment  was  so  poor 
that  almost  any  Injury  or  malady  could  re- 
sult In  death  (and  for  this  reason  a  vague 
statement  of  illness  was  often  used  to  cover 
up  a  murder ) . 

The  scandals  over  unexplained  bodies  in 
Arkansas's  two  prison  farms.  Tucker  and 
Cummins,  Is  not  quite  so  fresh  as  recent 
newspaper  coverage  would  suggest.  In  August, 
1966,  Oov.  Orval  Paubus  sent  Arkansas  state 
police  to  Investigate  Irregularities  at  Tucker: 
the  report  of  that  Investigation  was  sup- 
pressed, but  the  police  temporarily  took  over 
management  of  the  farm.  After  his  election, 
Oov.  Wlnthrop  Rockefeller  released  the  state 
police  report  and  appointed  a  study  com- 
mission to  suggest  changes  In  management 
of  both- Tucker  and  Cummins  farms.  Early 
In -1967,  'RK>mas  Murton,  an  ex-professor,  was 
appointed  to  run  Tucker;  In  January,  1968, 
he  was  put  In  charge  of  both  farms.  The  for- 
mer superintendent  of  Tucker  and  two  other 
former  wardens  were.  In  the  meantime,  In- 
dicted on  criminal  charges. 

After  Murton's  appointment,  the  prisons 
were  In  the  headlines  regularly  as  reports  of 
past  beatings,  murders  and  general  corrup- 
tion were  released.  A  number  of  unexplained 
bodies  were  uncovered  and  predictions  were 
made  that  scores  more  would  be  found. 
Former  convicts  around  the  country  began 
seeking  out  reporters  to  give  statements 
about  brutality  and  killings.  (A  favorite  tor- 
ture device  of  the  Arkansas  prison,  the 
"Tucker  Telephone."  was  developed  by  a 
prison  doctor.  It  consisted  of  a  crank  tele- 
phone and  a  generator  wired  to  an  Inmate's 
big  toe  and  scrotum.) 

Wlnthrop  Rockefeller  ordered  another 
state  police  Investigation  and  put  a  lid  on 
further  press  releases.  On  March  7,  Murton 
wms  fired.  It  Is  hard  to  say  Just  why.  The 
most  obvious  Inference  Is  that  he  was  un- 
covering too  many  cadavers  for  political  com- 
fort. Some  have  said  that  It  wasn't  the  bodies 
so  much  as  his  tendency  to  tell  the  press 
about  them  before  he  was  sure  how  they  got 
there.  His  supporters  reply  to  this  by  point- 
ing out  that  It  Is  hard  to  tell  much  of  any- 
thing about  the  Arkansas  prison  system,  for 
records  are  quite  scanty,  and  what  records  do 
exist  sometimes  conflict  with  obvious  facts. 
The  official  statement  accused  Murton  of 
turning  the  whole  affair  Into  a  'circus." 

Certainly  some  of  the  deaths  were  murders, 
but  probably  fewer  than  it  app>ears  Some  of 
the  men  the  records  say  were  killed  trying  to 
escape  may  really  have  been  trying  to  es- 
cape— given  the  atrocious  living  conditions 
on  the  two  farms.  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
3ome  Inmates  should  make  such  attempts. 
But  here  is  a  press  problem:  If  you  start  out 
with  rumors  of  several  hundred  murdered 
men  and  It  turns  out  that  you  In  fact  can 
document  20  to  30,  It  Is  hard  to  convince  the 
people  outside  that  when  you  go  after  the 
men  responsible  for  the  20  or  30.  you  aren't 
covering  up  for  many  others.  Of  course  that 
doesn't  always  matter:  on  May  19  the  Ar- 
kansas prosecutor  handling  the  case  said  that 
no  action  would  be  taken  as  a  result  of  the 
reported  prison  murders. 

Things  wUl  change  a  little  In  Arkansas 
now,  but  I  am  not  optlml'*lc  that  they  will 
change  much.  The  main  result  of  the  scandal 
is  that  once  again  the  old  Image  of  the 
Southern  labor  camps  has  been  revived  In 
the  minds  of  Northern  observers.  It  Is  an 
Image  that  does  not  belong  to  Arkansas  only. 
A  few  years  ago  a  nmn  who  had  spent  some 


time  in  a  Louisiana  prison  told  me  about  his 
experiences  there: 

"I  know  of  Instances  where  arms  and  legs 
were  broken  during  an  afternoon's  work,  any- 
thing to  be  able  to  get  into  the  hospital.  I 
remember  one  time  we  were  working  on  the 
levee  with  the  object  of  bringing  whole  trees 
and  logs  floating  in  the  Mississippi  to  land, 
let  them  dry  out,  cut  them  up  and  use  them 
that  winter  as  flrewood  for  the  wood-burning 
boilers.  If  you  can  imagl^ne  in  rainy  weather, 
trying  to  carry  whole  trees  and  haul  huge 
logs  on  your  shoulder.  .  .  .  One  of  the  boys 
happened  to  wander  over  and  say.  "I  wish  I 
had  a  broken  leg.  I'd  get  into  the  hospital." 

"Well,  at  the  time  we  were  Joking  about  it 
and  one  of  us  said.  'Well,  you  want  your  leg 
broken?' 

"  'Yeah.' 

"  'Well,  we  can  take  care  of  it  for  you." 

"And  that  man  thought  about  it  for  a 
minute  and  he  said.  'I'm  serious.  Can  you 
break  it?' 

"We  laid  the  lower  part  of  his  leg  from  the 
knee  down  over  two  logs  and  dropped  another 
in  the  middle.  Word  got  around.  Before  the 
day  was  over  we'd  done  away  with  something 
like  half  a  dozen  arms,  even  more  legs. 

"Plnally,  the  Man  decided  to  take  the  whole 
damned  bunch  of  us  in  before  we  crippled 
the  whole  force.  The  Man  knew  what  was 
going  on.  but  there  wasn't  anything  he  could 
do  about  it." 

It  isn't  work  itself  that  Inmates  hate  (often 
the  worst  prisons  are  those  in  which  there  Is 
no  work  at  all),  but  work  that  is  humiliating, 
or  exploitative,  or  senseless.  Texas  Inmates 
toll  the  fields  and  build  their  own  buildings, 
but  working  conditions  are  reasonable  and 
the  labor  results  in  excellent  institutional 
food  and  flrst-rate  housing,  so  few  of  the 
men  resent  the  work.  Also,  many  of  the  in- 
mates In  the  construction  project  appreciate 
the  chance  to  learn  high-paying  trades,  such 
as  bricklaying  or  plumbing. 

But  it  Is  not  prisons  like  those  in  Texas 
that  get  attention;  It  is  rather  those  in  the 
more  barbaric  states.  And  the  South  does  in 
fact  have  more  than  one  of  these.  But  so 
does  the  North,  and  no  one  talks  about  that 
at  all. 

Even  now  Massachusetts  has  one  of  the 
most  wretched  Institutions  In  the  country, 
the  Correctional  Institution  at  Brldgewater. 
designed  to  handle  the  "criminally  Insane." 
Fred  Wiseman's  portrayal  of  this  place  in 
"Tlticut  Follies"  did  not  exaggerate:  It  Is  the 
worst  place  I  have  visited.  North  or  South, 
I  remember  one  building  in  particular  with 
row  on  row  of  door-lined  corridors,  and  board 
floors  and  brick  walls.  Every  few  feet  there 
was  a  wooden  door  braced  shut  by  a  beam 
and  a  Judas-hole  to  peek  through.  Some  of 
the  rooms  had  a  bed  and  a  pan  none  had 
running  water,  some  had  nothing  at  all  but 
a  naked  man  wrapped  in  an  army  blanket. 

Through  one  of  the  Judas-holes  one  could 
see  a  man  walking  In  a  small  circle,  round 
and  round  and  round  and  round.  "He  doesn't 
talk  to  anyone  anymore,"  my  guide  said.  "He 
Just  walks  in  circles  now." 

"And  before?" 

"I  don't  know  Just  what  he's  supposed  to 
have  done.  He  used  to  be  all  right  though.  I 
remember  when  he  came  in.  he  was  rational, 
could  carry  on  a  conversation,  all  that  stuff. 
Then  the  doctor  started  telling  him  he'd  be 
out  of  here  soon.  Every  month  or  so  they'd 
say  he'd  get  out  that  month.  Went  on  like 
that  for  two  years.  Then  one  day  he  stopped 
talking.  No  contact  with  anyone  after  that. 
He's  been  like  this  for  years  now." 

We  walked  on  down  the  hall.  The  guide 
told  me  about  one  60-year-old  inmate  who 
had  been  In  since  the  age  of  7.  His  offense: 
running  away  from  home. 

A  thin  man,  old  and  dry,  stopped  the  guide 
and  said.  "When  the  hell  you  gonna  get  me  a 
suit  and  let  me  outa  here.  How  about  It?" 
And  to  me:  "I  got  a  Job  on  the  Brockton  Po- 
lice Department  If  I  'lan  Just  get  out  of  here. 


Tou  ask  the  chief,  he'll  tell  you.  Old  buddy  a 
mine.  Soon  as  I  get  outa  here."  The  guide 
said  something  indefinite  and  the  man 
walked  away  nodding.  This  was  the  section 
(or  the  killers.  I  had  been  told,  so  I  asked 
what  the  thin  man  had  done. 

"He  painted  a  horse." 

"He  what?" 

"He  painted  a  horse." 

"What"s  wrong  with  that?" 

"It  was  In  a  field.  A  live  horse.  He  was 
drunk  and  somebody  bet  him  he  couldn  t 
make  a  horse  look  like  a  zebra,  I  think,  so  he 
painted  it  and  they  put  him  In  here.  For 
being  drunk,  probably." 

"How  long  has  he  been  in?" 

"Thirty-seven  years.  By  the  time  they  got 
around  to  letting  him  out  he  really  was 
crazy.  He  couldn"t  take  care  of  himself  out- 
side now.  For  his  own  good  we  Just  can't 
let  him  go  out  of  here." 

As  for  plain  old-fashioned  brutality,  the 
North  has  some  of  that,  too.  One  Midwestern 
prison  I  visited  had  concrete  blocks  in  a  dun- 
geon to  which  troublesome  inmates  were 
chained  naked;  the  dungeon  was  next  to  the 
prison  generators  and  hummed  and  vibrated 
Intermittently,  a  total  body  massage  equiva- 
lent of  the  Chinese  water  torture.  Several 
inmates  told  me  that  those  not  made  docile 
by  the  chains  in  the  dungeon  were  subse- 
quently given  multiple  electroshock  therapy 
"treatments"  on  the  upper  fioor  of  the  in- 
firmary building.  I  couldn't  check  out  the 
story:  guards  stopped  me  when  I  tried  to 
wander  out  of  the  shiny  public  part  of  the 
Infirmary.  I  met  a  man  who  had  been  up 
there  for  treatments  many  tlmee.  but  he 
didn't  remember  very  much  about  It;  he 
didn't  seem  to  remember  much  about  any- 
thing. "He  was  a  truck  driver  In for 

18  years  before  he  came  up  here,  but  he 
don't  remember  any  street  names."  an  In- 
mate said.  X  asked  why.  "Those  treatments, 
man.  Like  they  dissolve  the  front  end  of  your 
head."  They  all  laughed,  including  the  man 
who  couldn't  remember  street  names. 

I  find  myself  amazed  not  that  such  idiocies 
and  brutalities  go  on  In  our  prisons,  but 
that  they  do  not  occur  more  often  than 
they  do.  I  am  amazed  that  so  many  com- 
petent men  go  Into  the  correctional  field  de- 
spite all  the  obstacles  put  in  their  way  by 
politics,  thoughtlessness  and  by  stupid  econ- 
omies. In  this  morass  where  almost  every 
lesson  of  the  social  sciences  Is  Ignored,  a 
prison  system  like  California's,  which  at- 
tempts to  apply  all  the  knowledge  it  can. 
stands  out  as  anomalous. 

Among  the  men  who  stand  out  Is  Oeorpe 
Beto.  director  of  Texas'  massive  prison  sys- 
tem (12.000  Inmates,  14  prisons,  100.000  acres 
of  land ) .  Beto  is  a  former  teacher  and  col- 
lege president;  he  Is  a  Lutheran  minister 
with  an  MA.  in  medieval  history  and  a  doc- 
torate in  educational  administration.  His 
methods  of  work  best  describe  him.  He  is  In 
his  office  around  dawn,  clearing  up  the 
pap)erwork  on  his  desk;  he  then  spends  a 
good  portion  of  his  day  visiting  the  indi- 
vidual prisons,  talking  with  Austin  officials 
about  matters  concerning  the  prison  system 
and  Its  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  state 
government  (everything  from  g^uard  salaries 
to  parole  requirements),  arranging  to  get 
more  inmates  Into  the  college  programs, 
seeing  Inmates.  He  Is  usually  home  for  din- 
ner around  5:30.  but  quite  often  shoots  out 
again  to  meet  with  inmates  or  wander 
around  the  units.  He  Is  willing  to  talk  with 
anyone,  an  important  factor  in  inmate  rela- 
tions. All  the  Inmates  trust  him,  even  the 
mosr  cynical.  Sometimes,  when  his  sensors 
pick  up  feelings  of  discontent  or  possibilities 
of  trouble  at  one  of  the  prisons  he  turns  up 
with  apparent  casualness.  ("Just  happened 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood."  Fifteen  miles 
from  nowhere  at  3  A.M.) 

Beto  points  out  that  since  95  per  cent  of 
all  the  F>eople  in  prison  are  going  to  come 
out  again  sometime,  and  most  of  these  will 
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be  out  after  serving  less  than  two  years, 
society's  self-interest  should  dictate  that  a 
good  portion  of  a  prison's  effort  would  be 
toward  restructi-rlng  the  thinking  of  those 
inmates  who  need  such  restructuring,  and 
training  for  a  useful  life  those  who  can  be 
trained. 

But  society  doesn't  respond  the  way  It 
should;  it  Isn't  quite  that  rational.  Fewer 
than  7  per  cent  of  all  correctional  employees 
(psychologists,  social  workers,  vocational  and 
academic  teachers,  and  chaplains)  are  qual- 
ified to  treat  inmates.  Half  the  states  have  no 
educational  requirements  at  all  for  custodial 
officers;  in  28  per  cent  of  the  prisons,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  done  for  the  President's 
crime  commission,  "One  can  be  a  profes- 
sional worker'  without  having  graduated  from 
high  school.  In  at  least  one  ] prison  system] 
the  mall  clerk  is  called  a  social  worker." 

Part  of  the  problem  In  America,  I  suspect. 
Is  a  naive  faith  in  the  "principle"  of  deter- 
rence: "If  someone  is  deterred  by  a  certain 
threat  of  punishment,  twice  as  many  people 
will  be  doubly  deterred  by  twice  the  punish- 
ment.'" The  symmetry  may  be  nice,  but  the 
sociology  is  defective.  States  with  death 
penalties  have  no  smaller  homicide  rates  than 
states  without  them;  In  Texas,  where  you  can 
do  more  time  for  possessing  marijuana  than 
for  second-degree  murder,  there  are  still  more 
people  smoking  pot  than  killing  each  other; 
in  Colorado,  where  you  get  20  years  for  set- 
ting fire  to  a  house  but  only  10  years  for 
blowing  it  up,  there  are  still  more  fires  than 
explosions, 

America  has  the  longest  prison  sentences 
in  the  West,  yet  the  only  condition  long  sen- 
tences demonstrably  cure  is  heterosexuallty. 
(This  assault  on  heterosexuallty  begins  early 
in  most  prison  careers.  In  fact,  the  worst 
places  for  challenges  to  sexual  normality  are 
the  county  Jails,  where  the  Innocent  and  the 
guilty  are  often  Jammed  together  under 
brutal  conditions  for  long  periods  of  lime. 
This  month's  scandalous  revelations  of  homo- 
sexual assaults  in  Philadelphia  prisons  sur- 
prise no  professionals  In  the  field;  such 
revelations  could  have  occurred  In  a  thousand 
county  Jails  had  local  Investigators  cared  to 
be  as  honest.)  Long  sentences  Inflict  a  double 
punishment;  the  man  who  gets  one  not  only 
serves  It.  but  finds  that  when  he  gets  out  he 
has  no  place  in  the  world,  for  his  wife  and 
children  usually  belong  to  someone  else  and 
technology  has  passed  him  by. 

Other  countries — such  as  Denmark  and 
Sweden — have  immensely  improved  prison 
education.  Yet  In  the  United  States — with 
all  its  fancy  schools  and  Its  splendid  mass 
media,  with  all  its  technology  and  experts — 
prison  education  barely  makes  up  for  the 
basic  reading  and  writing  skills  the  Inmate 
never  got  on  the  outside.  England  Is  about 
to  legalize  conjugal  visiting  rights  for  mar- 
ried inmate  men,  because  It  realizes  that 
there  is  much  social  value  in  keeping  an  In- 
mate's family  together.  But  In  this  country 
people  trying  to  make  the  prison  experience 
more  socially  beneficial  in  almost  any  way  are 
accused  of  "coddling"  criminals. 

The  nature  of  the  myopia,  though  dis- 
heartening, is  not  hard  to  determine.  With 
rare  exceptions,  our  approach  to  the  problem 
of  crime,  and  correction  is  an  approach  to 
the  symptom  rather  than  the  cure. 

Maybe  we  should  be  honest  with  ourselves; 
If  what  we  want  Is  vengeance,  we've  got 
pretty  good  models  going  In  several  places 
right  now.  If  what  we  want  is  to  make  the 
streets  safer,  our  property  more  secure,  our 
nights  more  tranquil.  If  we  want  to  help 
those  people  (and  at  the  same  time  our- 
selves), we  had  best  redefine  what  those 
places  with  their  walls,  their  wires,  their 
guns  and  their  bars  are  required  to  do. 

It  Is  useless  to  talk  about  prisons  as  if  they 
were  mini  worlds  of  their  own.  A  prison  is  a 
part  of  our  whole  social  complex,  and  it  can 
only  function  well  if  there  is  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  the  complex.  A  state  may  have  an 


excellent    prison    system,    with    modern    re- 
habilitative processes  and  splendid  treatment 
programs,  but  If  the  sentencing  procedures  in 
the  courts  are  primitive  (flat,  rather  than  In- 
determinate,   sentences,    and    few    pre-sen- 
tence hearings  to  determine  whether  a  con- 
victed felon  needs  prison  in  the  first  place) 
and    the    parole    procedures    are    restrictive 
(overloaded  parole  officers  do  none  of  their 
charges  any  good;  a  parole  board  which  lets 
few  men  out  refuses  to  give  most  Inmates 
help   at   the   time   they   need   it  most — i.e.. 
when    they    first    return    to    the    outside 
world) .  then  that  prison  system  can  do  little. 
There  is  still   great   resistance   to   incom- 
munlty     pre-release     programs     and     work- 
release  programs.  Both  of  these  permit  the 
inmates   and    treatment   staff    to   deal   with 
the    inmates'    problems    as    they    manifest 
themselves  In  the  outside  world,  rather  than 
the  prison  world.  An  Individual  may  make  a 
satisfactory   adjustment  to   prison,   enhanc- 
ing his  chances  of  parole,  but  this  tells  us 
nothing  about  how  he  will   behave  on  the 
streets. 

The  direct  cost  of  keeping  a  man  In  prison 
is  about  10  times  the  cost  of  having  him  on 
parole,  under  supervision  in  the  community. 
Further,  a  man  on  parole  may  contribute  to 
the  economy,  while  a  man  in  prison  is  a 
complete  debit.  In  addition,  the  limiate's 
family  is  often  (inadequately)  supported  by 
one  huHilliating  welfare  program  or  another, 
and  his  children  grow  up  without  a  perma- 
nent male  in  the  household.  Between  a  third 
and  a  half  of  all  prison  Inmates  could  be 
paroled  tomorrow  with  no  risk  to  society, 
but  they  won't  be. 

"  Most  wardens  I   know  favor  shorter  sen- 
tences and  more  parole,  not  to  make  their 
own  Jobs  easier    (those  reforms  make  their 
jobs  harder,  for  the  more  unmanageable  re- 
sidual group  of  Inmates  loses  the  healthy  in- 
fluence of  those  who  are  qualified  for  parole) , 
but    because    they    think    society    is    better 
served.  But  wardens  are  not  so  vocal  or  public 
a  lobby  as  police  and  prosecutors,  and  it  Is  the 
last  who  tend  to  get  heard  at  legislative  ses- 
sions. Police,  for  all  their  recent  complaints 
about  maltreatment  by  the  courts,  really  are 
the  object  of  a  great  deal  of  sentimental  re- 
spect   In     this    counuy.    However,     respect 
earned   by  hazardous   duty   well   performed 
need  not  put  above  criticism  the  testimony 
of  policemen  on  subjects  in  which  they  have 
little  or  no  expertness.  Further,  the  under- 
standable goals  of  the  police  (re  addicts,  for 
example:  "Keep  those  people  off  the  streets'") 
do  not  always  coincide  with  society's  inter- 
ests. It  is  fitting  that  legislators  should  con- 
sult with  police  when  they  have  crime  prob- 
lems, but  they  should  know  that  there  are 
only  certain  kinds  of  Information  police  can 
offer  ( they  can  talk  about  crime  control  and 
criminal     apprehension,    but     not    expertly 
about  the  effectiveness  of  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams or  the  appropriateness  of  sentences). 
The  policeman  never  sees  the  man  the  prison 
system  happens  to  help — he  sees  the  failures 
only. 

Prison  should  be  a  home  for  two  groups  of 
people:  those  who  take  a  calculated  risk  that 
they  can  get  away  with  something  our  so- 
ciety tells  them  they  should  not  do,  and  those 
who  need  a  regimented  society  of  the  prison 
type  to  survive  at  all  In  this  world.  Ideally, 
the  corrections  process  halts  the  development 
of  a  criminal  career  and.  in  the  process,  sub- 
stitutes skills  and  goals  that  permit  or  en- 
courage the  criminal  to  support  himself  and 
maintain  a  life  style  acceptable  to  the  gen- 
eral population.  Far  more  often,  the  correc- 
tions process  merely  causes  a  time  gap  in  the 
criminal  development;  in  too  many  cases  It 
accelerates  rather  than  slows  or  ends  that 
development. 

I  can  think  of  no  prison  In  the  United 
States  that  really  does  Its  Job.  The  best— like 
California  and  Texas— do  what  they  can,  but 
they  are  trapped  in  a  conceptual  nightmare 
created  by  outsiders  who  neither  understand 


the  prison's  potential  nor  care  very  much 
about  its  limitations.  As  long  as  prisons  are 
filled  with  Inmates  who  should  not  be  there 
and  as  long  as  prison  administrations  are 
handed  the  Job  of  patching  or  hiding  the 
major  failures  or  other  social  agencies,  they 
are  going  to  continue  falling. 

What,  in  sum.  do  we  need?  This:  (1)  ra- 
tional sentencing  Inspired  by  the  realization 
that  unnecessary  or  overlong  prison  terms 
can  make  a  career  criminal  or  career  con- 
vict out  of  a  one- time  offender;  (2)  adequate 
funds  for  services  that  will  let  "correction" 
be  a  function  rather  than  a  title;  (3)  hu- 
mane dwelling  places  for  those  citizens  who, 
for  whatever  reason,  cannot  survive  in  any 
world  but  prison;  and  (4)  public  awareness 
that  prison,  any  prison,  however  modern  and 
well-run,  is  a  punishing  place  to  be  and  that 
we  need  add  no  savagery  to  it. 


REPRESENTATIVE  HAMILTON  OUT- 
LINES WORLD  POOD-POPULATION 
CRISIS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
occasion  recently  to  read  Representative 
Lee  Hamilton's  article  on  the  "War 
Against  Hunger,"  appearing  in  the  sum- 
mer edition  of  the  North  Dakota  Law 
Review.  / 

The  article  is  fairly  short  considering 
the  vastness  of  the  subject.  I  recommend 
it  to  Senators  not  only  because  of  its  lucid 
exposition  and  analysis  of  this  complex 
and  extremely  vital  problem,  but  because 
the  author  makes  very  clear  our  failure 
to  solve  this  problem  will  spell  the  ulti- 
mate collapse  of  civilization  as  we  now 
know  it. 

I  also  urge  careful  consideration  of 
this  article  by  Members  of  both  Houses, 
as  we  will  shortly  have  to  vote  on  a 
conference  report  on  this  year's  foreign 
aid  bill— legislation  that  appropriates 
funds  for  programs  designed  to  help 
solve  the  world  food  crisis. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  this  dis- 
tinguished young  Democrat  for  pointing 
out  the  magnitude  of  this  problem  and 
how  it  can  and  must  be  solved,  I  am  par- 
ticularly impressed  with  his  scholarly 
understanding  of  the  vital  necessity  for 
construction  of  a  total  economic  infra- 
structure to  support  a  viable,  self-sup- 
porting, and  continuing  domestic  agri- 
culture in  developing  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Representative  Hamilton's 
article,  entitled  "The  War  Against  Hun- 
ger," be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   War   Against   Hdnceb 

(  By   T.gg    H.   HAMn-TON  )  • 

Hunger  threatens  world  order.  This  simple 
but  horrible  fact  has  vast  implications  for 
Americans.  If  world  order  is  not  maintained, 
economic  development  will  crumble,  violence 
will  erupt,  and  our  quest  for  a  peaceful  world 
win  fail. 

The  goals  we  seek  in  the  world— peace 
Justice  and  economic  growth — will  elude  us 
if  we  fail  to  win  the  race  between  food  and 
population.  It  is  a  race,  then,  that  simply 
must  be  won. 

The    importance    of    this    challenge    was 
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stated  by  President  Eisenhower  In  this  way: 
•'The  degree  of  our  sacrifice  in  feeding  the 
hungry  is  the  degree  of  our  understanding 
of  the  world  today  " 

Nations  have  a  compelling  concern  to  al- 
leviate hunger,  and  the  United  States,  with 
about  half  of  the  worlds  wealth  and  a  stand- 
ard of  Income  without  parallel  In  the  history 
of  the  world,  must  accept  a  leadership  role 
In  seeing  that  people  do  not  want  for  food. 

This  Is  the  day  when  we  are  working  on 
a  supersonic  transport  to  fly  between  New 
York  and  Paris  In  two  hours,  when  soon  a 
man  will  set  his  foot  upon  the  moon,  and 
when  a  surgeon  can  cut  Into  a  man's  chest, 
take  out  his  heart,  put  It  Into  another  mans 
chest,  and  make  It  function  effectively. 

In  such  a  day  it  la  an  Irony  of  tragic  pro- 
portions that  we  cannot  feed  ourselves. 
Surely  the  flrst  responsibility  of  the  family 
of  man  is  to  provide  food  for  its  members 

TH«  MACNrrUDC  or  THK  TASK 

The  task  U  a  frightfully  dlfBcult  one  be- 
cause population  explodes  and  food  produc- 
tion lags. 

Nearly  10.000  of  the  world's  populaUon  die 
each  day  from  undernutrition  and  malnutri- 
tion. No  one  really  knows  how  many  hungry 
p«ople  tb«re  are  In  the  world.  Studies  Indi- 
cate that,  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  present  population  U  seriously  un- 
derfed, or  malnourished  often  to  the  point 
of  starvation. 

The  Indian  diet,  for  example,  has  prompted 
the  observation.  "It  Is  too  much  to  let  you 
die  quickly:  It  U  too  little  to  let  you  live 
long.  " 

Hunger,  of  course,  is  not  a  new  problem  to 
the  world.  A  historian  has  written.  "If 
man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  the  his- 
tory of  min  is  In  a  sense  the  hUtory  of  his 
struggle  for  dally  bread  " 

Hunger  has  been  a  major  factor  in  man's 
historical  mlgraaons.  America  Itself  was.  to 
some  extent,  a  result  of  European  food  short- 
ages. Such  calamlUes  as  the  Irish  potato 
famine  caused  thousands  of  the  Irish  to  come 
to  this  country. 

Even  a  half  centifry  ago.  President  Wilson 
In  a  prophetic  address  on  November  11.  1918. 
recognized  that  hunger  had  vast  ramifications 
for  the  world  when  he  said  to  the  Congreu 
"Hunger  does  not  breed  reform.  It  breeds 
madness  and  all  the  ugly  distempers  that 
make  an  ordinary  life  Impossible" 

Although  hunger  has  always  been  two 
factors  intensify  the  problem.  More  people 
are  hungry  but  they  are  no  longer  resigned 
to  hunger  They  know  that  life  can  be  better 
and  something  can  be  done.  They  know  that 
the  human  race  Is  capable  of  feeding  Itself 
They  know  that  for  the  flrst  Ume  In  history 
man  possesses  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  to 
relieve  their  suffering  and  that  the  land  can 
be  made  to  produce  more. 

Population  Increase  A  large  part  of  the 
hunger  problem  Is  the  sheer  number  of  peo- 
ple. If  present  population  trends  conUnue 
by  the  year  2000  there  will  have  been  monJ 
people  born  since  1950  than  since  the  begin- 
ning of  human  history.  The  projected  in- 
crease In  population  in  Asia  alone  during  the 
second  half  of  the  20th  centurv  is  as  great  as 
the  population  of  the  world  in  1958. 

It  took  the  human  race  from  the  Garden 
of  Eden  to  1830  to  reach  one  billion.  In  an- 
other 100  years  there  were  two  'billion  per- 
sons. Then,  it  took  only  30  years  to  reach  3 
billion.  By  the  end  of  the  century  the  popu- 
lation of  the  globe  will  reach  7  bUllon.  double 
Its  present  size.  What  required  thousands  of 
years  to  achieve  will  be  duplicated  in  30 
years.  With  a  net  world  population  Increase 
of  21 J  to  3  per  cent  each  vear.  the  world's 
population  doubles  in  less  than  35  years. 

The  worlds  present  rate  of  population  in- 
crease is  fantastic— 500  mllUon  a  year  140 
thousand  every  day.  three  babies  born  In 
the  world  every  second. 

The  world's  current  populaUon  growth  <rf 
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a 'a  to  3  percent  a  year  is  so  high  It  faces 
the  human  race  with  disaster  In  the  next 
century  unless  it  Is  lowered. 

Rate  of  Food  Production:  Another  part  of 
the  hunger  problem  Is  that  the  food  supply 
is  not  keeping  up  with  population  growth.  As 
a  result,  on  a  world-wide  basis,  per  capita 
food  production  has  decreased  even  though 
total  food  production  has  increased 

Man  has  usually  been  able  to  feed  himself. 
There  have  been  times  of  famine  and  losses 
from  the  upward  trend  of  both  population 
and  food  production.  But  on  a  global  basis 
man  usually  has  been  able  to  produce  more 
than  he  needs  to  survive  There  have  been 
and  still  are  imbalances  In  dlstrlbuUon  but 
the  overall  supply  was  more  than  sufficient 
to  flu  demand 

This  is  no  longer  trtie  The  world's  popula- 
tion Is  rising  faster  than  our  ability  to  feed 
ourselves 

In  his  1967  State  of  the  Union  Address. 
President  Johnson  said  "Next  to  the  pur- 
suit of  peace  the  really  greatest  challenge  to 
the  human  family  is  the  race  between  food 
supply  and  population  Increase.  That  race 
tonight  Is  being  lost  " 

The  Director-General  of  the  Pood  and 
Agricultural  OrganlzaUon  of  the  United 
Nations  has  stated: 

"Pood  production  had  failed  to  Increase  In 
1965  in  the  world  a«  a  whole  while  in  the  de- 
veloping regions  it  has  declined.  This  set- 
back has  been  followed  by  some  recovery  of 
production  in  1966.  The  recovery,  however, 
has  been  largely  confined  to  the  developed  re- 
gions. In  the  developing  regions  food  produc- 
Uou  la  esUmated  to  have  Increased  by  little 
more  than  1  per  cent  In  1966.  And  in  both 
Africa  and  Latin  America,  where  there  was 
no  increase  in  196o.  food  production  de- 
creased in  1966. 

"These  two  bad  seasons  have,  for  the  time 
being,  wiped  out  what  little  progress  In  our 
per  capita  food  production  had  been  achieved 
in  the  developing  countries  In  the  previous 
decade  The  ground  lost  cannot  be  regained 
easily,  for  it  would  take  an  increase  of  at 
least  7  per  cent  in  their  food  production  if 
the  1964  per  capita  level  were  to  be  reealned 
in   1967  " 

Pood  output  per  person  showed  progress 
In  the  decade  immediately  after  World  War 
II.  but  in  recent  years,  it  has  leveled  off. 
Moreover.  proJecUons  suggest  a  sharp  de- 
cline In  food  production  per  capita  In  the  fu- 
ture unless  food  production  is  accelerated 
or  population  growth   decreased,  or   both. 

Prior  to  World  War  11.  the  less  developed 
countries  were,  on  the  whole,  major  food 
exporters  This  is  no  longer  true  Since  the 
end  of  the  war  their  exports  of  food  have 
decreased  and  In  1966  they  had  a  food  grain 
deficit  on  the  order  of  16  million  tons.  This 
deficit  will  reach  42  million  tons  by  1978 
and  88  million  tons  by  1985. 

An  Important  recent  change  In  the  world 
food  situation  has  been  the  rapid  disappear- 
ance of  surplus  food  Inventories,  especially 
grain  stocks,  and  today  there  Is  no  longer 
a  readily  available  reserve  of  grain  In  the 
world. 

Inadequate  food  production  In  the  less 
developed  countries  Is  only  part  of  the  more 
fundamental  difficulty,  which  Is  lagging  eco- 
nomic development. 

The  trend  of  food  production,  then.  Is 
clearly  running  in  the  wrong  direction  and 
unless  it  and  the  rate  of  populaUon  Increase 
are  reversed,  ominous  results  will  follow.  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Freeman  states  that  If 
this  problem  Is  not  solved,  ".  .  .  the  world  of 
the  year  2000  will  be  a  grim,  sullen,  hate- 
flUed  planet,  tottering  on  the  brink  of  self- 
destrucUon  ...  if  indeed  it  hasnt  blown 
Itself  up  long  before  It  reaches  the  turn  of 
the  century." 

Results  of  Hunger:  The  resulU  of  hunger 
are  malnutrition,  unrest,  violence 

Two-thirds  of  the  world's  people  live  In 
chronically  hungry  and  malnourished  nations 


and  over  70  percent  of  the  children,  age  one 
through  six.  suffer  from  Inadequate  diets, 
especially  diets  with  Inadequate  proteins! 
making  them  easy  prey  to  diseases  that  would 
be  relatively  harmless  If  they  were  well- 
nourished.  The  average  Indian,  for  example, 
consumes  about  2.400  primary  calories  a  day! 
compared  with  the  equivalent  of  about  li.- 
000  a  day  for  the  proteln-rlch  American  dailv 
diet.  ' 

Measles  and  chicken  pox  may  keep  a  child 
home  a  week  or  two  from  school  In  this  coun- 
try, but  In  the  developing  countries  a  mother 
having  a  malnourished  child  with  one  of 
these  diseases  can  usually  expect  the  child 
to  die.  These  deaths  are  not  usually  attrib- 
uted to  hunger,  but  because  these  mal- 
nourished children  simply  do  not  have  the 
defenses  that  a  well-nourished  child  has  to 
fight  off  Infections,  they  are  vulnerable. 

Malnutrition  Impairs  both  physical  and 
intellectual  development.  Iodine  deficiencies 
may  result  In  the  form  of  mental  retardation 
known  as  cretinism.  Rickets,  a  deficiency  of 
vitamin  D  or  calcium,  or  both,  can  leave  :i 
person  crippled,  deformed  and  even  blind. 
The  apathy  and  lethargy  of  many  popula- 
tions Is  frequently  nothing  more  than  a  man- 
ifestation of  Inadequate  energy  from  inade- 
quate nutrition. 

A  chronically  hungry  man  Is  not  a  whole 
man.  He  cannot  work  effectively.  He  can- 
not study  and  learn  to  Improve  his  condl- 
Uons.  He  cannot  think  beyond  his  immediate 
needs.  He  cannot  build  up  resistance  to 
disease. 

The  human  suffering  that  accompanies 
hunger  Is  tragic  enough,  but  It  Is  only  a 
part  of  the  tragedy  of  hunger.  Hunger  also 
results  In  violence. 

In  January.  1958.  there  existed  23  contin- 
uing and  prolonged  violent  clashes  around 
the  world.  By  1966  there  were  40.  Signifi- 
cantly, the  total  number  of  outbreaks  of 
violence  has  increased  every  year.  There  Is  a 
direct  relationship  between  the  outbreaks 
of  violence  and  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  countries  Involved;  and  a  sure  connec- 
tion between  poverty  and  hunger,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  frequency  of  violence  and 
unrest  in  the  world.  Since  1958  In  the  rich 
nations  of  the  world  only  1  of  27  nations 
has  suffered  a  major  upheaval  on  Its  own 
territory  On  the  other  end  of  the  economic 
scale,  among  the  38  very  poor  nations,  no 
less  than  32  have  suffered  significant  con- 
flicts. Since  1958  then,  87  percent  of  the  very 
poor,  very  hungry,  poverty-stricken  nations 
have  suffered  violence. 

This  makes  clear  an  Irrefutable  relation- 
ship between  hunger  and  unrest. 

Where  there  Is  hunger,  there  will  be  un- 
rest. Where  there  is  unrest,  there  will  be 
instability.  And  where  there  Is  Instability, 
there  Is  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

WHAT   HAS  BEZN   DONE 

Efforts  to  deal  with  the  hunger  of  the 
world  have  been  extensive  In  recent  years. 
The  United  States  and  other  countries  have 
made  vast  grants  and  concessional  sales  of 
millions  of  tons  of  food  and  fiber  and  have 
sent  technicians  and  know-how  abroad.  In- 
dividuals and  private  groups  have  been  ac- 
tive and  generous,  and  few  problems  have 
concerned  the  International  community 
more  than  hunger.  Despite  all  these  efforts, 
more  fully  described  In  the  paragraphs  that 
follow,  the  task  remains  more  ominous  than 
ever. 

Studies:  Two  excellent  and  recent  studies 
furnish  the  basis  for  broader  understanding 
of  the  challenge  and  Indicate  the  direction 
our  eiTorts  must  follow. 

The  most  significant  study  Is  entitled 
"World  Pood  Problem  ".  by  a  panel  on  World 
Pood  Supply  of  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee.  This  panel  assessed  the  re- 
quirements necessary  to  solve  the  world  food 
problem  and  made  specific  recommendations 
for  action  on  the  part  of  both  developed 
and  developing  countries. 
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The  panel  of  experts  believes  that  the 
world  food  problem  can  be  solved,  provided 
urgent  measures  are  taken  within  the  next 
two  decades.  They  emphasize  that  Increases 
in  food  production  must  occur  within  the 
developing  countries  themselvea  and  food 
aid  from  donor  nations  should  be  condi- 
tioned on  self-help  requirements,  and  admin- 
istered to  require  maximum  incentives  In  the 
developing  countries  to  Increase  their  own 
production. 

The  panel  acknowledges  that  direct  food 
aid  win  be  required  for  some  years  to  come, 
but  points  out  that  expansion  of  grants 
and  concessional  sales  Is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  either  donor  or  recipient  nation, 
over  the  long  term. 

Another  significant  study,  issued  In  Au- 
gust of  1967  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, analyzes  the  trends  In  food  produc- 
tion and  consumption  and  outlines  food 
policy  requirements  for  the  years  ahead.  This 
study  concludes  that,  under  any  of  several 
assumptions  regarding  the  rate  of  growth 
and  development  in  the  hungry  nations  In 
the  years  ahead,  by  1980  the  world  as  a  whole 
can  have  a  productive  capacity  greater  than 
that  needed  to  meet  world-wide  demands  for 
food.  However,  the  report  does  not  Imply  that 
the  war  against  himger  Is  being  won.  Bather, 
It  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  greater  ur- 
gency in  mobilizing  to  fight  the  war.  If  this 
is  done.  It  concludes,  the  ever  Increasing 
world-vrtde  demand  for  food  can  be  met. 

These  studies  are  enormously  Important 
contributions  to  the  war  on  hunger  and 
provide  a  blueprint  for  effective  action. 

Scientific  Research:  Scientific  break- 
throughs are  occurring  with  gratifying  regu- 
larity, enhancing  the  possibilities  of  success 
in  the  war  on  hunger.  Lack  of  sufficient  pro- 
tein In  the  diets  of  many  people  has  been  a 
major  reason  for  malnutrition.  The  lack  of 
protein  In  food  has  been  estimated  to  cause 
premature  deaths  of  as  high  as  40  percent 
of  all  children  born  in  some  areas  of  the 
world.  Calories  alone  in  a  diet  are  not 
sufficient;  there  must  also  be  essential  tlssue- 
bulldlng  proteins. 

Substitutes  for  animal  proteins  must  be 
found  to  bridge  the  protein  gap.  Use  of  fish 
and  fortified  cereal  grains  hold  great 
promise. 

Hybrid  cereal  crops  containing  amino  acids 
are  being  developed  for  use  In  many  coun- 
tries. The  ability  to  produce  synthetic  amino 
acids  at  reasonable  prices  opens  up  a  new 
range  of  possibilities  in  solving  the  protein 
gap.  Improved  technology  In  producing  fish 
protein  concentrate  (FPC)  has  been  devel- 
oped and  the  blending  of  several  conunonly 
used  grains  to  provide  a  formulated  food  of 
high  protein  content  and  mlneral-vltamln 
mix  called  "Incaparlna"  has  great  promise. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
I  AID  1  undertook  last  year  to  Introduce  CSM. 
a  new  blended  food  consisting  of  corn,  soya 
and  milk.  This  excellent  protein  supplement 
is  being  given  to  approximately  40  million 
children  in  feeding  programs  around  the 
world.  It  Is  easy  to  prepare  and  can  be  used 
by  Itself,  as  a  gruel,  fried  In  oil.  mixed  with 
water  for  a  beverage,  or  added  to  other  In- 
gredients to  resemble  local  food  products. 
In  Israel,  soy  protein  has  been  added  to 
wheat  flour  with  good  results. 

These  scientifically  prepared  supplements, 
substitutes  and  additives  offer  great  poten- 
tial In  ameliorating  the  world's  protein  de- 
ficiency. The  products  of  scientific  research 
are  becoming  a  major  weapon  In  the  war 
against  hunger. 

Population  Control:  An  essential  part  of 
any  long-run  answer  to  the  world's  food 
problem  Is  population  control.  Population 
management  has  now  become  a  national  and 
world-wide  concern  India  has  adopted  a  na- 
tional program  of  family  planning  and,  after 
a  slow  start,  the  program  now  appears  to  be 
more  sufficiently  funded  and  staffed.  Encour- 
aging beginnings  in  the  organization  of  fam- 
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Uy  planning  programs  at  national  and  local 
levels  are  being  made  In  Pakistan.  Korea.  Tai- 
wan. Ceylon,  Singapore  and  other  Asian 
countries.  In  Latin  America  and  Africa  In- 
cipient programs  are  underway. 

The  United  States  government,  founda- 
tions and  other  private  Institutions  have 
provided  help  upon  request  to  developing 
countries  In  population  management.  The 
results  of  these  planning  efforts  will  not  be 
visible  Immediately  and  will  have  no  effect 
on  the  Immediate  problem  of  food.  Yet.  these 
long-run  programs  are  necessary  to  finally 
bring  food  and  population  growth  Into 
bQlCLUCC 

AID  recently  took  a  significant  new  step 
in  removing  contraceptives  from  its  list  of 
commodities  ineligible  for  shipment  over- 
seas. Requested  contraceptives  may  now  be 
purchased  In  the  United  States  for  use  In 
family  planning  programs  In  foreign  coun- 
tries. However,  assistance  Is  provided  only  in 
response  to  a  request  from  governments  or 
institutions  In  developing  nations.  AID'S  fi- 
nancial commitment  In  family  planning 
doubled  In  fiscal  year  1967  and  full  time  per- 
sonnel in  population  control  programs  in- 
creased from  14  to  40. 

Private  Sector  Efforts:  Not  all  of  the  work 
of  increasing  food  production  or  controlling 
population  has  been  accomplished  by  govern- 
ment. Several  of  the  most  noteworthy  ac- 
complishments have  come  from  the  private 
sector.  For  example,  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion In  Mexico  sponsored  research  which  en- 
abled Mexican  wheat  yields  to  increase  from 
11  bushels  per  acre  in  1943  to  39  bushels  in 
recent  years.  The  Ford  Foundation  Is  now 
working  with  West  Pakistan  to  boost  its 
wheat  yields. 

Volunteer  agencies  have  oeen  deeply  and 
effectively  Involved  in  the  war  against 
hunger.  In  1966  registered  United  States 
voluntary  agencies  Increased  their  support  of 
efforts  to  improve  agricultural  production 
from  their  ovra  resource  by  17  percent  over 
the  previous  year.  In  1967,  73  such  agencies 
were  registered  with  AID'S  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  These  agencies 
are  Involved  in  a  great  variety  of  technical 
assistance  programs,  including  crop  improve- 
ment, nutrition,  child  feeding,  extension 
work,  land  reclamation,  animal  husbandry, 
population  planning  and  food  distribution. 
Resources  of  United  States  cooperatives  are 
especially  Important  in  rural  development  to 
assist  in  increasing  food  production.  Includ- 
ing institutions  of  farm  credit,  agricultural 
marketing  and  supply,  rural  electrification 
and  fertilizer  production. 

Individuals,  too,  have  been  deeply  com- 
mitted to  the  war  against  hunger.  A  marine 
outboard  motor  company  executive  equipped 
the  canoes  of  fishermen  in  Ceylon  with  mo- 
tors and  Increased  their  catch  580  percent. 
This  simple  and  generous  act  of  a  single 
imaginative  businessman  enriched  the  diets 
of  thousands  of  people.  Thousands  of  Ameri- 
can technicians,  sponsored  by  many  private 
groups,  have  gone  abroad  to  help  local  farm- 
ers Increase  their  yields,  help  keep  their 
animals  healthy,  and  to  pass  on  to  others 
their  farm  know-how  and  their  scientific 
savvy,  ehus  making  a  creative  contribution  to 
the  war  against  hunger. 

The  role  of  private  enterprise  In  the  devel- 
opment of  a  self-sufficient,  indigenous  agri- 
culture Is  critically  important,  especially  in 
the  development  of  the  Infrastructure  upon 
which  a  productive  agriculture  rests.  Recog- 
nizing that  developing  nations  must  attract 
private  investment  in  order  to  develop  its 
resources.  AID  has  encouraged  the  involve- 
ment oi  private  resources  in  the  war  against 
hunger. 

To  encotirage  private  companies  to  Invest 
m  developing  countries,  AID  shares  with 
these  countries  the  cost  of  surveying  Invest- 
ment opportunities  by  paying  half  of  the 
survey  cost  If  the  Investment  Is  not  made. 
Total  Investment  resulting  from  the  survey 


program  through  June  30,  1967  was  approxi- 
mated 81  million  dollars. 

Twenty-three  agreements  signed  since 
June  1.  1966  represent  about  50  million  dol- 
lars with  an  average  of  one  actual  Invest- 
ment out  of  four  completed  surveys.  These 
23  survey  agreements  should  generate  35  mil- 
lion dollars  of  new  agricultural  business. 

A  total  of  about  70  million  dollars  went  to 
industrial  development  banks  providing  capi- 
tal on  reasonable  terms  for  private  ventures 
In  the  developing  countries. 

In  addition  to  Investment  surveys,  AID  en- 
courages private  resource  participation  by  In- 
vestment insurance. 

By  June  30,  1967,  78  developing  countries 
were  participating  In  the  Investment  Insur- 
ance program  under  which  AID  Insures  Amer- 
ican Investments  In  countries  against  risks 
of  loss  due  to  expropriation,  specific  risks  of 
Inconvertablllty  and  loss  due  to  war.  revolu- 
tion or  Insurrection. 

During  1965  and  1966.  political  risk  Insur- 
ance on  agri-business  projects  totaled  450 
million  dollars  on  113  projects. 

During  the  past  year  AID  has  worked  out 
an  extended  risk  guarantee  which  covers  42 
million  dollars  of  United  States  Investment 
m  projects  costing  158  million  dollars.  Proj- 
ects Include  fertilizer  plants  In  India  and 
Brazil,  a  feed  mill  In  Korea  and  a  corn  proc- 
essing and  merchandising  operation  in  Thai- 
land involving  about  10.000  Thai  farmers  and 
with  prospects  of  sharply  Improving  corn 
exports  from  Thailand. 

AID  approved  the  equivalent  of  more  than 
29  million  dollars  in  local  currency  (Cooley) 
loans  m  fiscal  1967  either  to  American  firms 
and  their  affiliates  or  to  foreign  firms  using 
American  agricultural  products. 

Vnited  States  Efforts:  United  States  Gov- 
ernment efforts  to  solve  the  food  problem 
have  been  enormous.  The  United  States  has 
spent  approximately  19  billion  dollars  in  food 
aid  between  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  480 
in  1954  and  the  end  of  1967.  Roughly  half 
of  this  was  in  sales  for  local  currencies;  one 
quarter  was  for  direct  relief  and  donations 
and  another  quarter  went  for  barter  and 
long-term  dollar  sales.  In  addition,  the 
United  States  Government  has  financed 
about  20  billion  dollars  in  general  economic 
development  aid  to  non-European  countries 
through  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment and  Its  predecessor  agencies  and 
through  various  International  organizations. 
Recent  figures  on  food  aid  show  that  In 
fiscal  1966.  through  AID  alone,  we  expended 
561  million  dollars.  In  fiscal  year  1967—497 
million  dollars,  and  636  million  dollars  in  fis- 
cal 1968. 

In  the  period  1960-66,  United  States  obliga- 
tions and  loan  authorizations  under  food  for 
>eace  programs  amounted  to  about  10.4  bil- 
lion  dollars.   "Htle   I   sales   for   foreign   cur- 
rencies constituted  the  bulk  of  food  for  peace 
shipments  In  this  seven  year  period,  totaling 
about  7.8  billion  dollars.  In  the  same  period 
shipments  under  Title  II    (emergency  relief 
and  economic  development)    totaled  1.4  bil- 
lion dollars.  Title  III  shipments  (distribution 
by  voluntary  relief  agencies)  were  valued  at 
1.9   billion   dollars   and   TlUe   IV   shipments 
(dollar  credit  sales),  which  began  in  fiscal 
vear  1962,  were  valued  at  809  million  dollars. 
"    In  addition  to  the  Pood  for  Peace  Program, 
food  shipments  under  Sections  402  and  550  of 
the   Mutual   Security   Act   have   totaled  553 
million  dollars  in  the  1960-66  period.  Govern- 
ment programs  accounted  for  about  31  per- 
cent of  total  United  States  agricultural  ex- 
ports during  the  period  1955  through   1966. 
United  States  food  in  the  last  20  years  has 
been  distributed  to  practically  every  naUon 
in  the  world  with  the  Near  East  and  South 
Asian  countries  receiving  about  50  percent  of 
these  shipments.  European  nations  about  17 
percent.  East  Asian  nations  about  15  percent. 
LaUn  America  a'oout  10  percent  and  African 
natloiis  about  7  percent. 

Technical  service  contracts  have  provided 
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a  major  emphasis.  AID  baa  about  1.441  tech- 
nical service  contracts  In  effect  In  69  coun- 
tries. These  contracts  with  Individuals,  pri- 
vate Arms  and  universities  provide  technical 
assistance,  advice  and  training  In  agriculture 
and  ather  delds. 

Program  loans  i  dollar  repayable  loans  used 
to  purchase  United  States  goods  and  com- 
modities) are  employed  by  AID  to  finance 
imports  of  agricultural  materials  and  equip- 
ment and  will  amount  to  about  300  million 
dollBrs  for  that  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1968. 
Project  loans  ( also  dollar  repayable  loans  for 
specific  agricultural  development  projects) 
finance  specific  projects  such  as  fertilizer, 
training  institutions  and  Irrigation  projects. 

The  United  States  also  has  a  Disaster  Emer- 
gency Relief  Program  United  States  assist- 
ance from  all  .sources  this  year  for  62  disasters 
amounted  to  92  million  dollars.  A  substantial 
Increase  over  previous  years  was  due  to  the 
recent  drought  In  India  for  which  the  United 
States  Government  and  voluntary  agencies 
provided  55  million  dollars  In  supplies  and 
money. 

The  Pood  for  Freedom  Act  of  1966,  which 
became  effective  January  1.  1967,  changes  the 
concept  of.  food  aid  programs  from  surplus 
food  disposal  to  planned  United  States  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  products  to  meet  the 
food  needs  of  hungry  nations  and  makes 
agricultural  commodities  more  readily  avail- 
able to  countries  trying  to  Increase  their  own 
farm  production.  The  Office  of  the  War  on 
Hunger  coordinates  these  efforts  and  attempu 
to  bring  the  benefits  of  modern  science  and 
technology  to  those  In  need.  It  assists  emerg- 
ing nations  with  the  problems  of  family 
planning:  It  works  towards  an  increased 
harvest  of  the  oceans  and4he  greater  use  of 
fish  protein;  It  brings  the  benefits  of  modem 
hygiene  and  sanitation  to  the  developing  na- 
tions and  maintains  liaison  with  Independ- 
ent foreign  aid  groups  and  International 
organizations;  It  also  helps  Improve  the  di- 
etary levels  of  mothers  and  children  In  de- 
veloping nations. 

The  Office  of  the  War  on  Hunger  has  be- 
come the  center  of  a  concerted  and  large- 
scale  effort  by  the  United  States  to  provide 
leadership  In  balancing  food  and  population 
growth  trends. 

International  Efforts:  International  efforts 
In  the  war  against  hunger  have  been  im- 
pressive. The  World  Bank,  the  Organization 
for  Bconomlc  Cooperation  and  Development, 
the  United  Nations  and  other  international 
agencies  have  borne  part  of  the  burden. 

The  United  Nations  has  launched,  through 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization,  a 
study  of  whether  and  how  to  organize  an 
International  food  aid  program.  In  the  Ken- 
nedy Round,  the  United  States  succeeded  In 
gaining  agreement  among  the  participating 
nations  to  supply  millions  of  tons  of  food 
grains  annually  for  food  aid. 

The  United  Nations  has  sponsored  research 
programs,  and  through  Its  technical  assist- 
ance programs  has  sent  over  3,000  technicians 
to  more  than  60  countries. 

That  India  did  not  suffer  more  disastrous 
famine  In  1966  was  the  result  of  an  Inter- 
national consortium  of  nations.  Under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  World  Bank,  govern- 
ments, private  organizations  and  Individuals 
In  43  nations  Joined  In  providing  180  million 
dollars  In  food  and  other  commodities  to 
meet  the  threat  of  starvation  to  millions. 

WHAT  SHOtnj)  BE   DONE 

Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made.  It  is  clear  that  the  widening  food 
gap  In  the  world  Is  more  critical  than  ever. 
The  moral  obligation  to  act  with  renewed 
vigor  is  compelling.  The  Biblical  promise  Is 
you  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  If  you  give 
meat  to  the  hungry  and  drink  to  the  thirsty. 
America  has  never  stood  by  while  famine  or 
pestilence  raged,  and  although  there  are  many 
demands  upon  our  resources,  we  cannot  Ig- 
nore our  responsibilities  as  leaders  in  the 
community  of  nations.  If  the  Interdependence 


of  nations  Is  the  great  leaaon  of  our  time, 
failure  to  act  will  not  avoid  the  problem  but 
win  multiply  suffering  and  unrest. 

There  are  some  who  claim  the  race  between 
food  and  people  cannot  be  won  A  distin- 
guished scientist.  Fairfield  Osburn,  who  has 
studied  this  race  for  years,  says  that  man  Is 
plundering  his  planet  and  will  finally  destroy 
Its  capacity  to  produce  food  Sir  Charles  Dar- 
win believed  that  humanity  will  breed  Itself 
into  chaos. 

But  the  race  must  be  won.  and  most  au- 
thorities think  It  can  be.  They  point  to  many 
steps  which  must  be  taken.  Including; 

Since  only  one-tenth  of  the  land's  surface 
Is  cultivated,  the  land  under  cultivation  must 
be  Increased.  The  land  can  be  made  to  pro- 
duce more  food. 

Food  production  could  be  substantially  In- 
creased with  better  tools  and  methods.  In- 
credible as  It  may  seem,  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  the  world's  farmers  have  a  hoe  and  a 
plow  as  their  only  tools. 

Fertilizers,  seeds,  pesticides  must  be  pro- 
vided in  greater  quantities. 

Vaccines  must  be  used  to  control  con- 
tagious diseases  that  threaten  the  world's 
meat  and  poultry  supply. 

The  oceans  of  the  world,  vast  reservoirs  of 
almost  Inexhaustible  food  resources,  must 
be  exploited. 

So  to  win  the  race,  a  massive  effort  Is 
needed  by  nations,  private  organizations  and 
Individuals.  The  agenda  for  action  should 
include    the    following    measures: 

Food  Aid:  Large  food  shipments  under 
Public  Law  480  to  food  deficit  countries  will 
be  needed  for  some  time  to  come.  These 
shipments  may  even  have  to  be  increased 
until  population  control  and  expanded  food 
production  are  achieved.  When  that  time 
comes,  however,  then  the  emphasis  on  food 
aid  should  begin  to  decrease.  Emergency 
food  aid  to  disaster  areas  should  always  be 
anticipated. 

Even  with  Its  marvelous  productive  ca- 
pacity, the  United  States  cannot  feed  the 
world  and  if  our  farm  output  Were  expanded 
to  Its  full  potential,  and  free  food  distrib- 
uted to  the  world.  It  would  only  postpone 
by  10  or  15  years  the  day  when  recipient 
countries  would  be  faced  with  disastrous 
food  shortages. 

The  developing  countries  now  have  a  def- 
icit of  16  million  tons  of  food  grain  a  year. 
This  deficit  will  grow  to  42  million  tons  In 
1975  and  to  88  million  tons  In  1985  should 
current  production,  population  and  con- 
sumption trends  continue.  Forty-two  million 
tons  is  larger  than  the  entire  current  United 
States  wheat  crop,  and  the  88  million  tons 
exceeds  by  far  United  States  production 
potential. 

President  Johnson  has  said: 

"The  present  food  crisis  Is  without  parallel 
In  the  history  of  mankind.  International  co- 
operation backed  by  self-help  is  Imperative. 
We  in  America  can  provide  only  a  small 
margin  of  the  human  and  material  resources 
needed  for  food  development.  The  major 
effort,  the  will,  the  leadership,  the  labor, 
and  even  most  of  the  resources,  must  come 
from  the  low-Income  countries  themselves." 

Pood  aid  Is  not  the  final  solution.  The 
solution  to  the  food  crisis  must  come  from 
the  developing  nations. 

The  old  Chinese  proverb  Is:  "If  you  give 
a  man  a  fish  you  feed  him  for  one  day,  if 
you  teach  him  to  fish  you  feed  him  for  many, 
many  days." 

Pood  aid  from  this  country  must  be  ad- 
ministered with  Insistence  on  maximum  re- 
quirements of  self-help  and  developing  na- 
tions must  be  required  to  allocate  sufficient 
resources  to  the  development  of  agriculture. 
United  States  economic  aid  must  insist  that 
agriculture  be  given  priority  status  in  the 
plans    of    developing    nations. 

Population  Control:  The  rate  of  population 
growth  is  simply  too  high  and  if  population 
increases  are  not  curbed,  mankind  faces  dis- 
aster In  the  next  century. 


It  Is  encouraging  to  see  additional  re- 
sources being  devoted  to  family  planning  by 
AID.  Research  into  the  technology  of  popula- 
tion planning  should  proceed  and  every  effort 
made  to  disseminate  the  results  of  that  tech- 
nology to  developing  countries.  In  the  long 
term,  investment  in  family  planning  will 
yield  more  direct  benefits  than  Investments 
in  other  types  of  programs. 

Assistance  should  only  be  offered  In  re- 
sponse to  requests  from  the  recipient  coun- 
tries. These  countries  must  decide  the  pri- 
ority they  give  to  population  control.  Within 
the  country.  Individuals  must  participate 
only  on  a  voluntary  basis.  The  United  States 
Oovernment.  foundations,  and  other  private 
groups  must  be  prepared  to  render  all  possible 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to  coun- 
tries requesting  it,  recognizing  the  critical 
Importance  of  reducing  the  birth  rate. 

Technical  Assistance:  Since  most  addition- 
al food  must  come  from  Increased  food  pro- 
duction in  the  developing  countries.  United 
States  aid  programs  must  shift  toward  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  developing  countries 
so  that  they  may  Increase  food  production. 

Developing  countries  lack  the  manpower, 
the  institutions,  and  the  capital  to  achieve 
rapid  sustained  growth  of  their  agricultural 
sector.  United  States  technical  assistance 
programs  should  be  designed  to  help  them 
develop  the  necessary  Infrastructure  for  a 
sound  agricultural  economy.  In  granting 
technical  assistance,  the  United  States  should 
Insist  that  the  developing  nations  carry  out 
research,  training  and  extension  work,  pro- 
vide credit  and  do  the  other  things  neces- 
sary to  support  agriculture,  including  the 
training  of  local  scientists,  teachers,  tech- 
nicians and  administrators  to  assure  the 
growth  of  the  agricultural  sector.  If  a  de- 
veloping country  is  unwilling  to  do  these 
things.  Unified  States  economic  aid  should  be 
sharply  reduced.  Assistance  should  be 
granted  or  withheld  In  large  measure  on  the 
Judgment  of  whether  the  developing  nation 
has  the  determination  and  capacity  to  tackle 
its  own  problems  vigorously.  If  the  develop- 
ing nation  is  not  willing  to  give  Its  own 
agricultural  development  the  highest  pri- 
ority, then  no  amount  of  effort  by  the  United 
States  win  build  in  that  country  a  healthy 
and  productive  agriculture.  United  States  as- 
sistance should  recognize  that  no  amount  of 
Investment  In  Industry  can  have  the  desired 
effect  until  hunger,  disease,  and  Ignorance 
are  eradicated  or  at  least  brought  under 
control. 

The  questions  to  ask  In  making  a  deter- 
mination of  whether  or  not  to  extend  tech- 
nical assistance  are;  Is  the  recipient  nation 
using  the  assistance  effectively?  Is  It  making 
a  genuine,  honest  effort  to  grow  more  food 
and  to  reduce  Its  population  Increase?  Is  It 
enlarging  its  own  resources,  and  will  It  In 
time  be  able  to  rely  less  on  gifts  and  soft 
loans  and  achieve  real  economic  develop- 
ment? 

Research  and  extension  organizations,  agri- 
cultural schools,  training  centers  and  credit 
associations  are  not  as  Impressive  to  look 
at  as  Irrigation  projects  and  dams.  But  they 
are  vital  to  the  development  of  modern,  effi- 
cient agriculture  and  United  States  aid  pro- 
grams should  place  highest  priority  on  in- 
stitutions which  will  produce  the  qualified 
and  dedicated  people  necessary  to  assure 
the  success  of  agricultural  development. 

The  emphasis  on  technical  assistance  must 
be  especially  strong  on  creating  agricultural 
research  capacity  In  the  developing  nation. 
The  central  goal  of  this  research  capability 
should  be  to  establish  a  foundation  for  a 
self-supporting  agriculture.  Without  basic 
and  adaptive  research,  the  developing  coun- 
tries cannot  be  expected  to  develop  a  sound 
agriculture.  These  countries  must  Increase 
crop  yields  three  and  four  times  and  this 
can  only  be  done  If  research  capability  is 
emphasized  and  the  products  of  that  re- 
search are  transmitted  to  the  people. 
Research  Is   needed,  for  example,  on  the 
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development  of  tropical  agriculture.  There 
are  approximately  6.6  billion  acres  of  tillable 
land  in  the  wor'd.  Of  this,  3  3  billion  acres 
are  already  under  the  plow  and  nearly  90  per- 
cent of  the  remaining  acres  are  tropical  soil. 
No  one  has  yet  learned  to  use  these  soils  ef- 
fectively for  food  production.  Research  must 
provide  the  foundation  for  a  tropical  agri- 
culture capable  of  producing  abundant  har- 
vests. 

Research  Is  also  needed  to  improve  varie- 
ties and  Increase  yields  of  crops  and  live- 
stock 

Increasing  the  productivity  of  land  In  de- 
veloping countries  Is  a  complex  matter,  re- 
quiring more  and  better  agricultural  equip- 
ment and  material,  new  economic  and  social 
institutions  providing  accessible  credit,  in- 
creased applied  research  to  devise  proper 
profit  incentives,  extension  services,  seeds, 
fertilizers.  Irrigation  and  a  variety  of  other 
components. 

Education  is  obviously  of  vital  Importance 
to  the  developing  countries  and  all  technical 
assistance  programs  must  try  to  produce 
trained  and  competent  personnel  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  agricultural  development  In  the 
country.  Since  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
foreign  students  in  this  country  are  studying 
agriculture,  greater  efforts  should  be  made  by 
our  government  to  attract  agricultural  stu- 
dents. 

The  Role  of  Private  Enterprise:  The  pri- 
vate sector  must  play  a  major  role.  Foreign 
capital  Is  needed  In  the  developing  countries, 
but  It  should  not  be  counted  on  by  Itself  to 
do  the  Job.  It  Is  probably  no  more  than  seed 
capital  and  the  major  hope  for  the  long  term 
Is  the  formation  and  flow  of  Indigenous  capi- 
tal. 

In  addition  to  the  technical  skills,  large 
Investments  of  capital  are  necessary  to  meet 
the  agricultural  requirements  of  the  de- 
veloping nations.  These  nations  must  develop 
an  agricultural  Infrastructure  Including 
highways,  markets,  credit  Institutions,  sup- 
plier Industries,  public  works  and  all  the 
rest.  A  key  measure  of  self-help  is  the  will- 
ingness of  the  recipient  nation  to  encourage 
the  initiative  of  its  own  businessmen  and 
farmers.  It  Is  not  reasonable  to  anticipate 
that  the  advanced  countries  will  provide  all 
the  capital  necessary  to  build  this  Infra- 
structure. A  large  portion  of  this  capital 
must  be  developed  and  generated  within  the 
developing  countries  themselves. 

Private  enterprise  can  supply  the  extra 
margin  of  capital  Investment  necessary  to 
allow  the  developing  countries  to  speed  up 
agricultural  development.  Additionally,  only 
private  enterprise  has  the  resources  needed 
to  contribute  the  vast  array  of  skills  needed 
to  develop  an  agricultural  economy,  includ- 
ing fertilizers  and  chemicals,  farm  machin- 
ery, pharmaceuticals,  seeds.  Irrigation  equip- 
ment, food  processing  and  packaging. 

Recognizing  the  Importance  of  this  con- 
tribution, the  United  States  Oovernment 
should  do  all  It  can  to  promote  private 
enterprise  and  development.  Including  an 
expansion  and  promotion  of  Its  Investment 
survey  and  Investment  guarantee  programs, 
local  currency  loans.  Information  services, 
and  leaving  to  private  enterprise  those  proj- 
ects and  responsibilities  for  which  It  Is  bet- 
ter equipped. 

The  enormous  task  before  the  world  In  the 
fight  against  hunger  Is  too  big  for  govern- 
ments alone.  The  private  sector  business, 
universities,  foundations,  churches,  volun- 
tary organizations,  cooperatives — must  Join 
the  battle. 

Trade:  Trade  policy  of  the  developed  coun- 
tries toward  the  developing  countries  Is  like- 
wise important.  Developing  countries  must 
be  able  to  maximize  thelr^orelgn  exchange 
earnings  and  they  must,  therefore,  have  a 
fair  break  In  the  market  place.  The  United 
States  should  provide  easier  access  to  Its 
markets  for  the  commodities  of  the  develop- 
ing nations.  If  the  economies  of  the  develop- 


ing nations  are  not  permitted  to  grow  and 
develop,  they  will  not  be  able  to  become 
trading  partners  of  the  United  States  in  the 
future. 

Multinational    Action:    Baslcany.    United 
States    technical    and    economic    programs 
have    been    bilateral.    Serious    consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  advantages  of  multi- 
national cooperation  and  participation  In  the 
efforts  to  create  vigorous  agricultural  sectors 
In  the  economies  of  the  developing  nations. 
Multinational   aid   is  more  free  from   the 
suspicion  of  self-serving,  vested  Interests  and 
foreign   national    purposes   than   direct   aid. 
Experience  has  suggested  that  multinational 
aid  can  enforce  more  rigorous  standards  of 
self-help  and  it  can  hold  the  recipient  na- 
tions to  more  realistic  and  effective  stand- 
ards   of    eligibility    for    asslsUnce.    A    large 
reservoir    of    technicians    from    smaller    na- 
tions without  financial  resources  to  carry  on 
their  own  aid  programs  Is  available   to  in- 
ternational  organizations.   The  key   to   suc- 
cessful assistance  programs  Is  good  person- 
nel, and  every  nation  should  be  permitted 
to  contribute  qualified  persons  to  the  war 
against  hunger.  With  the  magnitude  of  the 
challenge   of    the   war   against   hunger,   and 
with  food  and  fiber  policy  taking  the  high- 
est priority  in  every  nation's  agenda  for  ac- 
tion, maximum  use  of  resources  Is  essential, 
and  multinational  action  holds  the  promise 
of   providing    the   coordination,    cooperation 
and  consultation  necessary  for  success.  This 
international  teamwork  is  essential,  for  ex- 
ample.  If   food   supplies   are   going  to  move 
effectively  from  food  surplus  to  food  deficit 
areas    and    the    channels    of    International 
trade  are  to  be  further  opened  so  that  food 
can    move    freely    and    with    minimum    re- 
strictions. 

The  United  States  should  strongly  encour- 
age other  developed  nations  and  Interna- 
tional groups  to  increase  their  concern  with 
food.  The  Food  and  Agricultural  Organiza- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  has  shown  en- 
couraging progress  recently  with  nations 
other  than  the  United  Stetes  for  the  1966- 
68  period,  doubling  the  amount  of  pledges 
for  the  1963-65  period.  The  World  Bank, 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  Asian 
Development  Bank,  OECD  and  other  Inter- 
national bodies  should  be  urged  to  move 
more  aggressively  In  agricultural  develop- 
ment. 

Several  years  ago  a  national  magazine 
carried  a  picture  of  two  emaciated  women, 
old  at  30  years  of  age,  dried  and  wrinkled 
skin  over  bones,  one  with  a  gnarled  hand 
outstretched  for  food,  and  both  with  a  look 
of  anguish  and  suffering.  Below  the  picture 
was  a  simple  legend  by  W.  H.  Auden;  "Hun- 
ger allows  no  choice — We  must  love  one  an- 
other or  die." 

So  It  Is.  We  must  prosecute  the  war  against 
hunger  as  aggressively  and  vigorously  as  we 
pursue  our  own  national  defense.  There  are 
many  claims  upon  our  resources  today,  but 
none  exceeds  the  claim  of  seeing  that  people 
do  not  starve. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ADMINIS- 
TRA'nVE  PROCEDURES  ACT 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
growth  of  government  in  the  past  few 
decades  has  required  the  development  of 
numerous  administrative  agencies  to 
perform  the  modern  tasks  of  govern- 
ment. The  District  of  Columbia  has  93 
such  governmental  agencies.  These  af- 
fect almost  every  aspect  of  one's  life. 
The  right  to  earn  a  living,  the  right  to 
build  on  ones  property— the  list  is  al- 
most endless— are  all  regulated  by  ad- 
ministrative agencies. 

The  bill  the  Senate  considered 
prescribed  administrative  procedures  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  government. 


Governmental  agencies  need  rules  and 
regulations  regarding  such  procedures  if 
they  aie  to  function  properly  and  pro- 
vide the  citizen  with  an  understanding 
of  how  and  why  the  agency  operates.  In 
this  respect  the  District  is  no  exception. 
Unfortunately,  the  administrative 
procedures  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  are  jiot  as  well  established 
as  they  ought  to  be.  A  1963  study  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Bar  Association 
Journal  found  that  many  of  the  agen- 
cies" procedural  rules  were  informal." 
'erratic,"  and  "incomplete."  I  am  told, 
moreover,  that  while  some  rules  of  pro- 
cedure have  since  been  issued  and  clari- 
fied, the  problem  still  remains. 

Mr.  President,  in  March  1967  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  remedy  this  situation. 
Hearings  were  held  on  it  this  April  while 
the  House  has  already  acted  on  a  sim- 
ilar measure  H.R.  7417,  the  bUl  we  are 
now  considering.  H.R.  7417  is  based 
upon  the  model  act  for  administrative 
procedures  in  the  States  as  approved  by 
the  National  Conference  of  Commission- 
ers on  Uniform  State  Laws.  To  meet  the 
functions  of  the  District  it  has  been 
modified  by  the  Administrative  Law 
Committee  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
bar.  The  bar  is  on  record  as  supporting 
it.  In  addition,  19  States  including 
Maryland  and  Virginia  have  seen  fit  to 
enact  similar  legislation. 

Basically,  the  law  serves  three  func- 
tions. First,  it  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment, compilation,  and  publication  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Register  of  all 
rules  and  regulations  now  in  effect  and 
calls  for  notification  in  the  Register  of 
any  intended  deletions,  additions,  or 
amendments.  As  the  report  accompany- 
ing the  bill  rightly  points  out,  the  rights 
and  obUgations  of  a  citizen  before  an 
administrative  agency  can  hardly  be 
represented  and  protected  when  the 
procedural  rules  and  regulations  have 
not  been  published  or  have  been  Inade- 
quately disclosed.  This  is  a  minimum 
requirement. 

Second,  H.R.  7417  provides  the  oppor- 
tunity for  fair  hearings  in  "contested 
cases."  It  demands  that  a  transcript  in 
such  cases  be  kept  and  would  minimize 
the  possibUity  of  an  agency  relying  on 
information  not  available  in  the  record 
and  unavailable  to  the  individual  con- 
cerned. The  press  has  reported  instances 
where  denial  of  licenses  occurred  on 
grounds  of  evidence  not  found  in  the 
record  before  the  agency.  This  possi- 
bility, I  should  say  practice,  strikes  me 
as  patently  unfair.  An  individual  can 
thus  be  denied  his  means  of  livelihood 
and  never  be  able  to  find  out  why.  Ad- 
ministrative procedures  which  allow  this 
should  not  be  permitted. 

The  third  area  to  which  the  District 
of  Columbia  Administrative  Procedures 
Act  addresses  itself  is  in  a  provision 
whereby  the  final  determination  of  an 
agency,  with  some  exceptions,  is  review- 
able in  a  court  of  law.  Some  agencies 
within  the  District  already  allow  such 
judicial  recourse.  But  others  do  not. 
Without  an  overall  statutory  require- 
ment, there  can  be  no  guarantee  that 
judicial  review  of  administrative  deci- 
sions is  definitely  established  and  clearly 
defined  for  aU.  Generally  speaking,  the 
standards  of  review  parallel  those  of  the 
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Federal  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
of  1946  as  developed  by  court  decisions. 
This  provision  in  the  bill  affords  needed 
protection  for  an  individual  in  contro- 
versy with  an  agency  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  the  intent  of  the  bill 
Is  to  codify  the  rules  of  administrative 
agencies  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
and.  by  so  doing,  to  clarify  and  protect 
the  individual  citizen  in  his  daily  con- 
tact with  government.  It  is  a  noble  in- 
tent. I  believe,  and  one  that  is  achiev- 
able by  the  measures  proposed  in  H.R. 
7417.  There  is  no  reason  why  modem 
government  and  administrative  efficien- 
cy are  inconsistent  with  what  the  role 
of  the  individual  is  and  should  be  in  our 
society.  H.R.  7417  amply  illustrates  their 
compatibility. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senate  has 
passed  my  bill. 


RESEARCH  AND  EDUCATION  NEED- 
ED IN  THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS  FIELD 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
rush  ofclvilization.  at  least  in  the  tech- 
nical and  material,  has  reached  such  an 
accelerated  pace  that  the  basic  human 
rights  of  the  individual  are  in  danger. 
We  have  in  the  last  two  decades  seen 
such  breakthroughs  in  the  fields  of  com- 
munications, data  processing,  medicine, 
education,  and  weaponry  that  we  must 
devote  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  under- 
stand and  eliminate  the  111  effects  these 
dramatic  technological  feats  are  having 
and  will  have  on  the  human  rights  of  the 
individual. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  research  on 
human  rights  and  how  they  relate  to  our 
increasingly  technological  and  deperson- 
alized world.  We  must  know  how  to  han- 
dle these  tools  of  material  well-being  in 
a  way  that  does  not  do  violence  to  those 
principles  and  safeguards  of  human  dig- 
nity that  give  technological  advance  any 
real  meaning  it  might  have  now  or  in 
the  future. 

Yet.  it  must  be  realized  that  research 
by  scholars  into  human  rights,  as  they 
are  affected  by  both  technocracy  and 
changes  in  socioeconomic  and  political 
thought,  must  be  accompanied  with  edu- 
cation on  all  levels.  And  this  education 
must  not  only  be  an  exposition  to  an  aca- 
demic elite  of  the  latest  scholarship  in 
the  field  of  human  rights;  it  should  also 
be  basic  education  for  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States  from  elementary  school 
on  up.  Unless  we  have  a  truly  national 
awareness  of  the  preeminence  of  human 
rights  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  their 
universal  extension  and  protection,  an 
Informed  and  effective  administration 
policy  on  himian  rights  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  formulate. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  wait  for  an 
end  to  Senate  procrastination  in  ratify- 
ing the  various  conventions  that  will  help 
guarantee  to  others  what  we  enjoy  by 
constitutional  right,  there  is,  indeed, 
much  that  must  and  can  be  done  in 
America  to  make  human  rights  and  their 
protection  more  secure  here  at  home  and 
make  their  internationalization  more 
than  just  a  dream  of  the  oppressed  and 
linwanted.  Research  and  education  in 
human  rights  are  essential  parts  of  that 
ever-so-important  task. 


SENATOR  LISTER  HILL— TRIBUTE 
TO  OUR  GREAT  AND  HONORED 
COLLEAGUE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  saddest  aspects  of  these  closing  days 
of  the  90th  Congress  is  the  decision  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  to  retire  as  a  Mem- 
t)er  of  the  Senate  after  so  many  years 
of  magnificent  service  to  his  State,  the 
Nation,  and  the  people  of  all  the  world. 
Earlier  this  year,  and  before  Senator 
HaL  had  chosen  not  to  run  again.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  plan  with  distin- 
guished leaders  of  the  medical  and  medi- 
cal research  professions  a  dinner  to 
honor  Lister  Hill.  Working  with  Dr. 
Henry  Wagner,  president  of  the  Re- 
search Societies  Council,  and  Dr.  James 
Warren,  president  of  the  Medical  Inter- 
Society  Council,  we  invited  several  score 
of  the  finest  medical  and  research  leaders 
in  the  world.  It  is  no  small  mark  of  Sen- 
ator Hills  distinction  that  nearly  every- 
one of  these  famous  and  honored  phy- 
sicians and  scientists — except  a  few  un- 
able to  make  the  trip — accepted  the 
invitation. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey;  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Wilbur  Cohen:  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  and  his  eminence. 
Cardinal  Lawrence  Shehan  also  attended 
the  dinner. 

Mr.  President,  the  giants  of  the  medical 
and  research  worlds  who  came  from  as 
far  as  halfway  around  the  world  to  in- 
dicate their  respect  for  Lister  Hill  have 
stated  more  exhaustively  and  brilliantly 
that  I  ever  could  the  extraordinary  con- 
tributions to  mankind  of  Lister  Hill.  I, 
therefore,  think  the  transcript  of  this 
celebration  should  be  a  permanent  part 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
transcript  of  remarks  made  at  the  din- 
ner to  honor  Senator  Lister  Hill  at  the 
Washington  Hilton  Hotel  on  March  11. 
1968. 

There  being  no  ob.*ection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DiNNES  IN  Honor  of  Senator  Lister  Hru, 
Held  at  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel, 
March  11,  1968.  Sponsored  bt  the  Re- 
search SOCIETIEB  COtTNCH.  AND  THE  MEDICAL 

Inter-Societt  CoiTNcn. 

Dr.  Robert  Williams.  Ladles  and  Gentle- 
men. I  call  upon  his  eminence.  Cardinal 
Lawrence  Shehan.  Archbishop  of  Baltimore, 
to  ask  the  blessing. 

Cardinal  Shehan  Almighty  and  merciful 
Father,  look  with  favor  on  all  of  us  who  are 
gathered  to  pay  honor  to  one  who  has  worked 
so  long  and  so  fruitfully  for  the  healing  of 
slclcness,  for  the  relief  of  pain,  and  for  the 
physical  welfare  of  all  his  fellow  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

We  ask  thy  blessing  on  our  Country,  our 
President,  our  Congress,  and  our  Courts,  in 
the  hour  when  our  nation  Is  beset  with  so 
many  difficulties  and  dangers. 

Grant  to  all  our  leaders  the  gift  of  thy 
wisdom,  that  they  may  lead  us  steadfastly 
forward  to  a  Just  and  lasting  peace:  peace 
among  ourselves  and  peace  with  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Grant  us  the  gift  of  seeing  and  acknowl- 
edging our  faults  and  failures  and  humility 
to  accept  tboee   things   which   may   be   for 


the  good   of   the  whole   world,   even   at  the 
expense  of  our  own  national  pride. 

Give  us  an  unfailing  vision  of  the  better 
world  of  Justice  and  Charity.  Grant  us  the 
courage  and  strength  to  pursue  that  vision 
to  the  end. 

Finally,  we  beseech  thee,  bless  in  a  special 
manner.  Lister  Hill,  as  he  withdraws  from  the 
burdensome  area  of  elective  office  after  lo 
many  years  of  honorable  and  useful  service 
at  the  highest  level  of  public  life. 

Open  to  hUn  new  paths  of  personal  honor 
and  continuing  tisefulness  to  his  country 
and  all  Its  citizens. 

These  things  we  ask   in  the  name  of  the 

one  true  God.  father  of  all  of  us.  amen. 

Dr.  Williams.  Thank  you,  Cardinal  Shehan 

Ladles    and    gentlemen,    I    would    like    to 

start   the  program   by  introducing  some  of 

the  Individuals  at  the  head  table. 

To  my  extreme  left  Is  Dr.  Henrv  Wagner, 
president  of  the  Research  Society's  Council 
(Applause.)  Next  Is  Senator  Tidings.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  state 
that  Senator  Tydlngs  has  been  of  enormous 
aid  to  us  In  setting  up  this  entire  program. 
We  also  owe  our  deep  gratitude  to  two  of 
his  assistants,  Mr.  Kenneth  Gray  and  Miss 
Joanne  Weaver.    (Applause.) 

Next  I  would  like  to  Introduce  Mrs.  Jean 
White.  (Applause.) 

And  next  to  Senator  Hill  Is  Mrs.  Tydlngs 
(Applause. ) 

And  then  we  have  Mrs.  Henry  Wagner. 
(Applause.) 

And  now.  Dr.  James  Warren,  president  of 
the  Medical  Inter-soclety  Council.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

I  wish  to  extend  each  of  these  Individual;. 
a  warm  welcome  for  the  Research  Society 
Council  and  the  Medical  Inter-soclety  Coun- 
cil. 

We  are  here  tonight  to  honor  a  truly  great 
man.  I  remember  several  years  ago,  a  distin- 
guished physician  from  his  own  state,  Tlnsley 
Harrison,  told  me  that  no  man  had  done 
more  for  the  health  of  the  nation  than  Sen- 
ator Uster  Hill. 

Since  he  was  an  Alabamlan.  I  tested  this 
statement  from  coast  to.xoast.  and  I  found 
there  was  universal  agreement. 

Many  books  could  be  written  about  the 
contributions  of  Senator  Hill.  Tonight  we 
have  an  ouutandlng  panel  to  make  .selected 
comments  regarding  different  phases  of  his 
contributions.  You  can  imagine  the  enor- 
mous difficulty  of  the  task  I  have  given 
each  of  these  7  speakers  by  telling  them, 
within  10  minutes,  he  must  cover  the  par- 
ticular aspect  which  has  been  assigned  to 
him. 

President  Johnson  was  unable  to  be  here 
tonight  and  he  asked  me  to  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

"If  any  man  could  be  called  a  father  of 
our  Nation's  health.  It  would  be  Lister  HIU. 
My  longtime  good  friend  and  colleague  and 
Alabama's  senator,  he  has  for  decades  sought 
selflessly  to  Improve  the  quality  and  avail- 
ability of  medical  care. 

More  Americans  today  are  cured  or  cared 
for  because  of  him.  More  children  may  expect 
to  lead  full,  meaningful  lives  and  more  par- 
ents can  expect  to  become  healthy,  happy 
grandparents  and  great-grandparents  be- 
cause Lister  HIU  championed  their  cause 
and  the  Nation's  well-being  through  these 
many  years. 

No  tribute  could  be  more  appropriate  to 
this  great  American  than  that  of  the  medical 
profession  Itself.  It  Is  a  privilege  to  add  my 
own  outstanding  praise  to  your  own."  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson.  (Applause.) 

Now  I  am  going  to  call  on  a  man  who  has 
been  familiar  with  Senator  Hill  for  many, 
many  years.  They  lived  In  the  same  town.  Dr. 
Luther  Terry  Is  vice  president  In  charge  of 
medical  affairs  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  formerly  Surgeon  General  of 
the  U.S.  PubUc  Health  Service. 
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Dr.  Terry  will  discuss  Senator  HlU's  family 
background  and  early  experience.  Dr.  Terry. 
Dr.  Terry.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Williams.  Your 
eminence,  distinguished  members  of  the 
Congress,  friends  and  admirers  of  Senator 
Lister  Hill.  It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  Join  you 
here  tonight  and  have  an  opportunity  to 
speak  first  In  this  great  tribute  to  him. 

During  the  time  I  was  Surgeon  General,  I 
frequently  had  the  wonderful  oppvortunlty  to 
appear  Jointly  on  the  podium  with  Senator 
Hill.  On  the  other  band,  this  was  not  always 
an  unmixed  blessing,  because  I  think  any  of 
you  who  know  how  well  Lister  speaks  can 
realize  what  a  difficult  situation  U  Is  to  fol- 
low him  on  the  podium. 

I  was  In  great  glee  when  I  was  Invited 
to  speak  here  first  tonight,  and  then  I  got 
to  thinking,  "Well,  that  Is  not  so  good  either, 
because  he  has  a  chance  to  speak  after  me." 
(Laughter.) 

If  I  may  call  your  attention  to  the  screen 
In  the  far  corner  to  my  left,  I  think  you 
would  be  Interested  in  seeing  some  of  the 
things  we  will  be  talking  about. 

Despite  all  that  will  be  said  here  tonight, 
there  Is  little  that  anyone  can  add  In  tribute 
to  Senator  Lister  HIU.  During  his  long  years 
of  labor,  presidents,  humble  citizens,  world 
authorities  In  science,  and  fellow  statesmen 
have  all  Joined  In  saluting  him. 

He  has  been  honored  In  citations  through 
Innumerable  honorary  degrees,  awards  and 
In  every  manner  acclaimed.  And.  It  has  been 
said  wordlessly  by  many,  actually  unknown 
to  him.  In  the  eyes  of  a  parent  or  a  child — 
the  child  who  has  been  spared  a  lifetime  as 
a  crlpple^ — In  the  heart  of  a  young  man  whose 
dream  of  a  medical  career  was  made  pos- 
sible, In  the  figures  that  attest  to  the  na- 
tlons  steady  rise  In  the  higher  levels  of 
health  care. 

Dr.  Luther  Leontltls  Hill,  distinguished 
father  of  the  distinguished  senator  from 
Alabama,  was  one  of  the  eminent  physicians 
of  his  day.  Here  Is  an  editorial  that  was  pub- 
lished In  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  reflecting  how  widely  he 
was  loved  and  respected. 

Dr.  Hill  was  a  man  of  keen  Intelligence  and 
high  professional  skill.  His  primary  interest 
and  his  special  talent  was  In  surgery.  In 
1902  he  performed  the  first  successful  suture 
of  the  heart.  In  America,  of  a  penetrating 
st.ib  wound,  an  operation  which,  by  the  way. 
was  performed  on  a  kitchen  table  In  a  cabin 
outside  Montgomery  by  the  light  of  two 
kerosene  lamps. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  and  lifetime  honor 
of  bearing  the  Illustrious  name  of  Senator 
Hills  father  who  was  my  father's  closest 
friend.  Lister  HIU  was  born  on  December  29, 
1894,  to  Dr.  HUl  and  Lily  Lyons  HIU.  formerly 
of  Mobile,  Ala.  Those  of  us  who  knew  her 
and  loved  her  recognized  her  as  a  woman  of 
a  quiet  charm,  unfailing  courage,  and  steady 
devotion  to  her  family. 

His  twin  sisters.  Mrs.  C.  G.  Lasly  of  Mont- 
gomery and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Rucker  of  Birming- 
ham, both  married  physicians. 

Senator  HIU  and  his  brother.  General 
L.  L.  HIU,  U.S.  Army,  retired,  turned  to  public 
service.  Senator  HlU's  service  has  Included  a 
matchless  devotion  and  achievement  In  the 
fields  of  science  and  medicine,  far  surpass- 
ing, I  am  sure,  whatever  high  eminence  his 
talents  would  have  taken  him  to  in  the  field 
of  practice  of  medicine. 

At  Stark  University  School  and  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  a  young  man  could 
earn  his  rewards  as  class  president,  president 
of  the  student  body,  and  could,  at  the  same 
time,  polish  up  his  talent  for  public  speak- 
ing. 

There  was  wartime  service  as  an  officer 
in  World  War  I  as  Captain  Lister  HIU. 

And  there  was  Columbia  University  School 
of  Law  and  the  practice  of  law  In  Mont- 
gomery. 

StlU  later,  there  came  the  first  campaign 
for  Congress  In  1923,  election  to  the  House. 


In  due  course,  election  to  the  Senate  Ui  1938 
to  succeed  the  Honorable  Hugo  Black,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

Thus  began  a  career  of  which  William  S. 
White,  a  noted  author,  has  wTltten: 

•Countless  millions  owe  their  Uves  to  Lister 
Hill  He  has  done  more  for  public  health 
than  any  American  In  history." 

Since  that  historic  swearlng-ln,  the  nation 
has  been  enriched  by  the  HlU-Burton  Act 
which  has  added  thousands  and  thousand 
of  beds  to  our  hospitals  and  nursing  homes. 
He  Is  responsible  also  for  hundreds  of  public 
health  centers;  for  the  establishment  and 
growth  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
wellsprlng  of  the  Nation's  blo-medlcal  re- 
search; for  the  creation  and  actlvltatlon  of 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine,  the  world's 
largest  and  finest  collection  of  medical  litera- 
ture: for  the  Research  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1956;  providing  vitally  needed  en- 
hancement of  the  Nation's  facilities  for  the 
support  of  our  scientists;  for  the  Allied  Pro- 
fessions Personnel  Act;  the  Nurse  Training 
Act;  and  the  Health  Profession  Education 
Assistance  Act. 

Taken^  together,  these  acts  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  training  physicians,  nurses, 
dentists,  technicians,  and  other  medical  per- 
sonnel which  are  all,  as  you  know,  badly 
needed  for  growing  America. 

Champion  of  other  legislation  to  strength- 
en local  health  service  planning,  to  build  fa- 
cilities and  to  provide  help  for  the  mentally 
ill,  to  protect  the  public  against  chemical 
additives  to  food,  to  provide  Federal  support 
for  vaccination  programs,  funds  for  the  Na- 
tion's schools  of  health,  and  many  more. 
The  list  Is  astounding  In  length,  rich  in  depth, 
and  enormous  in  its  impact  on  *„he  world's 
millions. 

As  statesman  and  legislative  pioneer  in 
health  and  humanitarian.  Senator  Lister  HIU 
has  served  under  seven  presidents.  Here  are 
the  words  of  some  of  them  and  others  whose 
lives  he  has  touched : 

"There  are  millions  of  our  people  who  are 
better  off  today  and  millions  who  will  be 
better  off  In  the  future  because  of  the  fine 
work  that  you  have  done  on  health  and  wel- 
fare legislation."  (Lyndon  B.  Johnson) . 

"Senator  HIU,  I  am  sure  It  Is  obvious  to 
the  entire  membership  of  Congress  that  your 
great  personal  interest  in  the  field  of  medi- 
cine and  health,  your  tireless  efforts  on  behalf 
of  furthering  medicaj  science  and  in  bringing 
the  benefits  of  that  science  to  the  people  of 
our  country  have  made  you  the  outstanding 
congressional  leader  in  the  field  of  medical 
legislation  In  the  nation  today."  (President 
John  F.  Kennedy). 

"The  Hill-Burton  Hospital  Act  has  done 
more  to  bring  the  services  of  modern-day 
medicine  to  more  people  than  anything  else 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  ever 
done."  (The  Honorable  Mike  Monroney, 
United  States  Senator  from  Oklahoma). 

"The  briUiant  son  of  a  distinguished  sur- 
geon. Lister  HIU  has  advanced  the  cause  of 
medicine  through  a  series  of  extraordinary 
legislative  achievements.  It  may  be  that  dur- 
ing his  four  decades  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  he  has  done  more  for  public 
health  than  has  any  other  American."  This 
was  an  excerpt  from  a  citation  presented  by 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

"My  heart  grows  warm  every  time  I  think 
of  you,  and  that  Is  ever  so  often,  and  I  glow 
with  happy  gratitude  to  you  for  all  that  you 
stlU  accomplish  for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness." (The  magnificent  Helen  Keller) . 

And  I  can  think  of  no  tribute  to  Senator 
HUl  which  is  more  appropriate  than  the 
following : 

"On  an  occasion  when  he  is  surrounded  by 
a  circle  of  friends  who  honor  him  for  the 
magnificent  example  that  he  sets  to  the 
younger  generations,  his  sleepless  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  his  integrity  of  character  and  the 


purity  of  his  purpose  in  maintaining  the 
dignity  and  high  Ideals  of  his  profession,  it 
would  seem  superfluous  to  chant  a  hymn  of 
his  merits;  merits  which  are  known  to  all  who 
have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his  friendship, 
and  by  the  thousands  whom  he  has  com- 
forted and  made  happier  by  his  science  and 
his  skUl,  his  unlalUng  understanding  and  his 
human  sympathy. 

"We  who  love  him  for  what  he  Is  to  us 
personally  and  professionally  hall  the  advent 
of  his  golden  Jubilee  with  the  acclaim  that 
is  due  to  the  prizewinner  In  the  race  of  life's 
noblest  achievements." 

Now,  this  may  seem  a  little  strange,  but  it 
was  written  by  the  famous  Dr.  Rudolph 
Mattls  of  New  Orleans  In  tribute  to  Dr  Luther 
Leontltls  HIU.  physician  and  surgeon  of  Mont- 
gomery. Alabama. 

Like  father,  like  son.  and  in  this  instance, 
I  can  think  of  no  higher  praise  for  either. 
Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

Dr.  Williams.  Next.  I  vrtll  call  upon  Dr. 
Tlnsley  Harrison,  prominent  professor  of  med- 
icine in  several  medical  schools,  famous  edu- 
cator and  Investigator,  who  will  talk  on  Sen- 
ator Hill's  contribution  to  medical  education. 
Dr.  Harrison.  Dr.  Williams.  Senator  HIU, 
distinguished  guests,  each  of  us,  in  coming 
here  to  honor  one  of  our  greatest  citizens, 
has  thereby  honored  himself. 

Perhaps  none  are  more  aware  of  this  than 
Dr.  Terry  and  I.  Not  only  are  we  natives  of 
the  same  state  as  the  distinguished  senator, 
but  both  of  otir  lathers  were  warm  friends 
and  professional  colleagues  of  the  Senator's 
father,  from  whom  Luther  Terry  is  named. 
Senator  Hill  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his 
achievements  In  making  hospital  care  avail- 
able throughout  the  country  and  for  his 
support  of  research  in  the  field  of  health. 
But  his  accomplishments  on  behalf  of  health 
education  are  equally  noteworthy. 

We  may  mention  his  legislation  directly 
concerned  with  education;  the  G.I.  Bill,  the 
Vocational  Educational  Act.  the  National  De- 
fense Educational  Act,  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine,  and  regional  libraries.  Construc- 
tion Grants  for  health  education  facilities, 
and  scholarships  and  loans  for  students  of 
medicine,  public  health,  of  dentistry,  nurs- 
ing, and  other  health  subjects. 

Without  this  legislation  the  present  small 
and  future  large  expansion  of  the  numbers 
of  those  being  trained  In  the  health  fields, 
could  not  even  have  been  started,  and 
these  several  snowballs  continue  to  gain 
momentum. 

Some  of  the  Senator's  most  important 
contributions  to  education  have  stemmed 
indirectly  as  dividends  from  legislation  aimed 
primarily  at  research  or  at  patient  care. 
Thus,  the  trainee  policy  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  has  played  a  major  role 
in  developing  the  additional  faculty  that  was 
the  first  essential  prerequisite  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  undergraduate  medical  edu- 
cation that  has  been  mentioned. 

Likewise,  the  Undergraduate  Teaching 
Grants  from  the  several  Institutes  have, 
because  of  their  flexibility,  played  a  bene- 
ficial role  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  ccon- 
paratlvely  small  sums  involved. 

The  Hospital  Construction  Program  has 
tended  to  capitalize  continuing  education  by 
providing  a  place  where  practicing  physicians 
see  each  other  daUy  and  exchange  ideas. 

If  the  Regional  Medical  Program  should 
achieve  the  outstanding  success  that  we  all 
hope  for  it,  this  catalyzing  effect  wiU  be 
multiplied  manyfold.  Indeed,  it  is  Improbable 
that  this  program  could  have  been  initiated 
without  the  hospital  construction  during  the 
two  preceding  decades. 

Historically,  medical  education  developed 
mainly  In  association  with  hospitals.  This 
was  true  in  Egypt,  in  Greece  and  is  still 
largely  the  case  in  Great  Britain.  The  decision 
of  Abraham  Fleyner  to  follow  the  German 
pattern  and  to  recommend  primary  attach- 
ment   of    medical    schools    to    universities, 
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rather  than  to  hospitals,  was  undoubtedly 
correct  in  IBIO.  The  result  was  an  outstand- 
ing advance  In  research,  and  In  the  teaching 
of  me<llcal  science. 

But  now.  at  a  time  when  the  application 
of  knowledge  lags  far  behind  Its  acquisition, 
and  when  our  teaching  about  the  disease  the 
patient  has.  has  outstripped  the  teaching 
about  the  patient  who  has  the  disease,  one 
wonders  whether  a  somewhat  expanded  liai- 
son may  not  be  In  order 

Granting  that  the  preservation  of  a  firm 
tie  with  universities  Is  an  essential,  is  there 
any  reason  why  strength  and  secondary  ties 
are  not  desirable  with  all  hospitals  that  wish 
It.  and  are  willing  to  provide  an  academic 
atmosphere? 

Those  who  regard  such  a  step  as  hopelessly 
Utopian,  or  alarmingly  radical,  are  referred 
to  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  who  consid- 
ered medical  education  and  medical  care  as 
Inseparable  parts  of  a  single  whole. 

There  Is  a  strong  probability  that  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Regional  Medical  Program  will 
be  markedly  facilitated  by  the  presence  of 
medical  students  at  some  of  the  hospitals 
that  are  affiliated  with  the  primary  centers. 
Likewise,  there  Ls  a  possibility,  although  as 
yet  nao*rtalnty,  that  the  students'  education 
win  b«.aot  harmed  but  benefited  by  spend- 
ing a  fraction  of  his  clinical  years  at  such 
hoapltals,  provided  his  activities  are  super- 
vised and  controlled  by  members  of  the  medi- 
cal school  faculty.  Should  this  prove  true.  It 
may  be  possible  to  derive  large  additional 
dividends  In  term.s  of  trained  medical  and 
allied  health  personnel  from  the  HlU-Burton 
Regional   Medical   Programs. 

Multiple  pilot  experiments  dKTerlng  In  de- 
tail but  all  aimed  at  coordination  of  HIU- 
Burton  hospitals  continuing  education  under 
the  Regional  Program  and  expansion  of  un- 
dergraduate clinical  health  education  are 
obviously  needed.  One  suspects  that  the 
greatest  deterrent  to  such  experiments  will 
be  lack,  not  so  much  of  dollars,  but  rather, 
of  Imagination  and  currlcular  flexibility.  If 
so.  the  medical  schools  may  fall  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  magnificent  opportunities 
.hat  Senator  Hill's  wisdom  has  offered  them. 
In  all  countries  government  ha«  come  to 
play  an  increasing  role  in  medicine  This  is 
inevitable  and  the  trend  will  continue.  The 
problem  Is  not  whether  but  how.  Senator 
Hill  has  clearly  visualized  both  horns  of  the 
dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  our  private 
practice  has  the  large  virtue  of  providing, 
under  moet  circumstances,  high-quality, 
readily  available  care  at  a  relatively  small 
expense  (or  the  majority  of  patients.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  certain  areas  where 
the  economic,  geographic,  technical  or  in- 
tellectual climate  Ls  such  that  this  system 
is   inadequate. 

By  attempting  to  cover  these  latter  areas 
with  governmental  funds  but  with  a  mini- 
mum of  governmental  control  the  Senator 
has  been  instrumental  in  combining  the  best 
features  of  our  own  system  with  the  best 
asp>«cts  of  medicine  in  other  countries  while 
tending  to  avoid  the  defects  of  both. 

In  my  view.  Senator  Hill  has  played  a 
larger  role  than  anyone  else  In  preserving 
the  private  practice  system. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  quality  of  health 
care  will  depend  heavily  upon  the  quality  of 
people  who  provide  it.  and  especially  on  the 
quality  of  the  individual  physician.  Any  steps 
that  make  medicine  a  less-challenglng  career 
for  adventurous  spirits  will  ultinmtely  result 
in  less  effective  care  for  patients. 

Perhaps  the  long-range  verdict  of  history 
will  be  that  of  all  Senator  Hill's  contribu- 
tions to  health,  the  moet  valuable  has  been 
the  role  he  has  played  in  preserving  this 
challenge. 

The  Indirect  effect  on  medical  education 
In  terms  of  the  quality  of  our  entering  stu- 
dents may  be  even  more  Important  than  his 
direct  contributions. 

Any  measure  that  Improves  the  health  of 
our  people  Increases  their  happiness.  Ralph 


Waldo  Emerson  said,  "Happiness  is  a  per- 
fume that  you  can  not  pour  on  others 
without  getting  a  few  drops  on  yourself." 

Thus   we   can   anticipate   that   the   future 
years,   like  the  past  ones,  will   bring  happi- 
ness  to  our  Senator.   I  am   sure  that  all  of 
you  win  Join  me  in  paraphaslng  the  words 
from   "As   You   Like   It"   and   expressing   the 
wish  to  Senator  Hill,    "In  this  your  life,  ex- 
empt from  public  haunt,  may   find  tongues 
in   trees,  books  in  running  brooks,  sermons 
in  stones,   and   good   In  everything"    Thank 
you.   (Applause.) 
Dr    WiLLUMs    Thank  you.  Dr.  Harrison 
Next.  I  wish  to  call  on  Dr  James  Shannon, 
Director   of    NIH.    who   will   discuss   Senator 
Hill's  contribution  to  research. 
Dr.  Shannon. 

Dr  Shannon.  Dr.  WllllamB.  Senator  HIU. 
and  friends: 

First,  let  me  express  my  pleasure  in  being 
Invited  to  Join  In  honoring  our  distinguished 
statesman  for  health. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  a  few  months  after  he 
became  President,  commented  on  the  Im- 
portance for  the  effective  discharge  of  the 
Government's  responsibility  to  Its  citizens  of 
having  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  This 
Is  obviously  as  important  In  our  day  as  It 
was  In  his. 

Our  fortunes  are  still  largely  determined 
by  the  often  fortuitous  circumstances  that 
bring  what  Jefferson  described  as  "honest 
men  with  understanding"  into  the  ritjht 
place  at  the  right  time.  It  was  not  only  for- 
tuitous but  extraordinarily  fortunate  for  all 
Americans  that  Senator  Uster  Hill  was  In 
the  right  place  In  the  spring  of  1956.  which 
was — as  I  have  often  said — a  critical  period 
In  the  development  of  medical  research  in 
these  United  States. 

I  shall  not  take  time  to  recount  again  the 
problems  we  had  at  that  time.  Let  me  Just 
say  that  our  total  national  medical  research 
effort  was  at  a  level  of  approximately  $300 
million,  of  which  half  was  provided  by  the 
Federal  establishment  The  budget  of  NIH 
was  $98  million,  but  of  this — when  one  re- 
moved technical  assistance  programs  and  the 
like — there  was  a  research  grant  activity  of 
somewhat  less  than  $40  million. 

It  was  thU  year,  on  my  first  round  of  Con- 
gressional hearings  as  Director  of  NIH,  that 
I  well  remember  how  encouraged  I  was.  first, 
by  the  fact  that  Mr  Folsom.  then  Secretary 
of  HEW,  had  agreed  to  a  modest  increase  In 
the  budget:  Mr.  Pogarty  had  substantially 
increased  this.  But  then,  on  moving  over  to 
the  Senate,  we  moved  from  a  level  of — I  be- 
lieve it  was  $135  million  to  some  $57  million 
more.  And  rather  than  comment  on  the  sub- 
sequent Senate  action,  I  would  like  to  read 
a  few  excerpts  from  Senator  Hill's  Commu- 
te report,  submitted  by  him  to  the  Senate  in 
support  of  his  recommendation.  And  I  would 
recommend  all  of  you  who  are  Interested  In 
the  history  of  medicine  In  this  country  to 
pull  out  this  report  of  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  because  basically  it  bears 
a  very  similar  relationship  to  the  develop- 
ment ox  modern  medical  research  in  this 
nation  as  does  the  Flexner  report  to  the 
development  of  modern  medical  education  In 
this  nation. 

What  I'd  like  to  do  is  to  take  a  few  se- 
lected paragraphs  from  that  report  to  empha- 
size that  It  was  perhaps  less  the  money  than 
the  concepts  that  Senator  HIU  advocated 
that  were  Important  and  that  bore  such  great 
fruit  in  the  decade  to  come. 
The  Committee  said.  In  part: 
"The  committee  has  been  impressed  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  stimulus  of  avail- 
able funds  has  invigorated  the  entire  field 
of  medical  research  since  World  War  II.  The 
national  capacity  for  growth  in  productive 
medical  research  was  grossly  underestimated, 
and  some  of  these  underestimates  have  been 
made  by  experts." 

I  remember  Senator  Hill  Inquiring  one 
time  as  to  whether  or  not  they  had  epi- 
demiologists  in  the   Bureau  of  the  Budget. 


Another  quote: 

"The  lack  of  foresight  and  Imagination 
displayed  by  those  In  the  executive  branch 
who  are  responsible  for  the  grand  strategy 
of  medical  research  has  been  reflected  not 
only  In  wholly  Inadequate  appropriation  re- 
quests, but  In  a  failure  to  suggest  forms  of 
support  realistically  adusted  to  the  needs  of 
modem  research." 

The  solution  of  medical  and  health  prob- 
lems confronting  us  today  Is  a  long-r.inge 
undertaking.  It  follows  that  continuity  ,tnd 
stability  of  support  of  responsible  investiga- 
tors is  essential,  as  are  training  grants  ;i)r 
the  production  of  research  workers.  More 
prospective  qualified  Investigators  will  be  at- 
tracted to  medical  research,  and  those  ;il. 
ready  engaged  In  medical  research  will  ije 
more  effective  when  given  an  assurance  of 
continuity  of  their  support  for  the  longest 
possible  time.  Within  the  framework  of  an- 
nual appropriations,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  provide  stable  and  continuous  sup- 
port to  Investigators." 
And  again: 

"The  committee  Is  convinced  that  In- 
creases substantially  greater  than  those  pro- 
posed by  the  House  can  be  used  to  finance 
urgently  needed  research  of  a  high  caliber 
In  a  number  of  specific  fields"— and  this  is 
Important — "to  extend  support  of  research 
of  a  nature  fundamental  to  applied  advances 
and  to  extend  further  support  to  the  train- 
ing of  manpower." 

And  I  could  go  on.  I  would  recommend 
for  those  of  you  who  are  Interested  In  some 
of  the  background  of  the  development  of 
medical  research  In  this  country  to  go  to 
your  archives  and  pull  out  what  I  think  was 
an  historic  report. 

Appropriation  committees  usually  deal  in 
dollars  and  cents,  in  short  terms  and  highly 
specified  functions.  I  think  that  the  pleasure 
that  was  given  us  to  work  with  Senator  HUl 
In  the  development  of  our  programs  for  the 
nation  Is  that  this  was  Interlaced  very  heav- 
ily with  a  broad  and  sound  philosophy  of 
the  support  of  science  such  as  Is  not  true, 
or  has  not  been  true  In  any  other  country 
or  In  any  other  program  In  this  country 

Senator  Hill's  dedication  to  the  furthering 
of  man's  constant  war  against  disease  and 
bringing  to  bear  on  It  the  fullest  capability 
of  modern  science  through  the  rapid  escala- 
tion of  research  Is  now  emblazoned  on  the 
record.  He  quietly  acted  on  the  precepts 
stated  by  John  Webster,  the  Elizabethan 
dramatist,  more  than  300  years  ago,  when  he 
said,  "Oold  that  buys  health  can  never  be 
111  spent."  During  the  past  decade  NIH  ap- 
propriations have  grown  to  more  than  a  bil- 
lion. National  expenditure  on  medical  re- 
search is  now  approaching  two  and  a  half 
billion,  and  the  practice  of  medicine  h«3 
entered  a  wholly  new  era  of  excellence 

These  phenomena  can  be  clearly  attributed 
largely  to  Senator  Hill's  foresight,  persistence, 
and  basically  sound  philosophy — and  above 
all,  his  persuasiveness.  I  know  that  I  can 
express  the  admiration,  respect,  and  grati- 
tude of  the  research  community  for  what  he 
has  done  for  medical  research  In  our  time. 
Yours  has  been  a  Job  well  done,  sir,  and 
may  good  health  and  happiness  be  yours  In 
whatever  your  future  niay  bring.  (Applause.) 
Dr.  WnxiAMS.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  is 
with  enormous  pleasure  that  I  present  :.; 
this  time,  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  (Applause.) 

Dr.  Wn.LiAMs.  We  will  proceed  now  by  ask- 
ing Dr.  Russell  Nelson,  President  of  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  and  said  by  certain  ones 
of  my  friends  to  be  the  number  one  hospital 
administrator,  to  talk  on  Senator  Hill's  con- 
tribution to  hospitals. 
Dr.  Nelson. 

Dr.  Nelson.  Dr.  Williams.  Your  Eminence. 
Vice-President  Humphrey,  distinguished 
members  of  Congress,  friends  and  colleagues 
and  admirers  of  Senator  Hill:  It  is  a  great 
personal  honor  and  pleasure  to  be  asked  to 
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speak  to  and  about  Senator  Hill  concerning 
his  contributions  to  hospitals. 

Let  no  one  doubt  for  even  a  moment  that 
this  great  man  has  done  more  for  the  build- 
ing of  hospitals  in  this  country  than  any 
other  person  in  his  generation.  This  is  an 
undisputed  fact. 

Senator  Hill,  if  in  your  retirement  you 
think  of  another  career.  America's  7000 
hospitals  await  your  decision. 

He  has  been  toasted  and  honored  by  a 
host  of  hospital  groups,  including  being 
given  an  award  of  honor  by  the  American 
Hospital  Association  two  years  ago.  I'd  like 
to  add  to  you.  sir,  the  tribute  of  the  nation's 
three  hundred-plus  teaching  hospitals. 
These  hospitals,  the  ones  which  provide  the 
clinical  facilities  for  the  teaching  and  the 
health  professions,  which  you  have  also  so 
strongly  supported  during  your  public  and 
your  private  life — Senator  HIU,  the  teach- 
ing hospitals  thank  and  salute  you. 

The  Hill-Burton  construction  program 
has  of  course  accomplished  amazing  things. 
I  know  of  Senator  Hill's  vast  and  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  I  refuse  to  be 
trapped  by  quoting  some  of  them  in  his 
presence.  Although  a  kindly  gentleman,  I 
suspect  he's  capable  of  a  very  firm  tone  of 
correction,  and  I  fear  I  might  be  faced  with 
that  tone  of  correction  with  my  inaccura- 
cies Therefore,  Senator.  I'll  stay  rather  gen- 
eral In  my  remarks. 

I  suspect,  though,  that  In  the  thousands 
of  hospitals — new  ones,  additions,  replace- 
ments, modernizations,  and  so  forth — there's 
;i  HlU-Burton  In  Just  about  every  one  of  the 
counties  of  the  United  States. 

You  know,  the  program  really  ought  to  be 
called  the  Hill  Program,  in  my  view;  but  It's 
typical  of  the  man  we  honor  tonight  to 
share  his  works  with  others;  what  must  have 
been  largely  his  work  Is  shared  by  the  names 
of  two  other  fine  gentlemen,  who  are  pub- 
lic servants.  Burton,  and  more  recently,  Har- 
ris. I'll  bet.  though,  that  In  many  places  In 
this  country,  especially  In  his  own  South, 
where  things  so  graciously  and  easily  take 
very  personal  Identities,  that  there  are 
plenty  of  Senator  HIU  Hospitals,  and  so  It 
should  be. 

I  suspect  this  audience  has  not  thought 
about  some  contributions  beyond  buildings 
and  equipment  that  this  hospital  program 
has  produced.  It  caused  the  establishment  of 
acceptable  standards  of  hospital  operations 
because  the  states  developed  licensing  of  our 
hospitals.  It  seems  incredible  now  that  this 
was  not  done  before  about  1950,  but  that  is 
true.  With  this  focus  on  licensing  standards, 
we  also  on  a  voluntary  basis  in  this  country 
developed  the  accreditation  program  through 
the  Joint  Commission,  one  of  the  real  suc- 
cess stories  of  the  voluntary  health  care  sys- 
tem. I  believe  HlU-Burton  and  Senator  HUl 
helped  us  very  much  along  this  path  of  de- 
veloping acceptable  standards. 

The  Hill-Burton  program  from  early  on 
had  the  aim  of  fostering  a  network  of  Inter- 
connected hospitals.  State  plans  created  the 
means  for  this  coordination.  Now.  some 
twenty-plus  years  later,  we  see  the  regional 
medical  programs  developing  the  means  of 
these  services  and  Senator  HIU.  of  course, 
deserves  much  credit  for  that  program. 

But  no  man,  even  Senator  Hill,  is  perfect. 
He  falls  us  by  having  to  leave  when  we  need 
his  guidance  most  desperately.  And,  although 
there  are  many  fine  men  In  Congress,  none 
can  really  fill  his  shoes  for  hospitals.  We  still 
need  you.  sir,  and  we  may  have  to  call  on 
vou  from  time  to  time. 

So.  Senator,  on  behalf  of  hospitals,  I  com- 
mend you  for  a  good  Job  well  done,  and  we 
thank  you  very,  very  much.  (Applause.) 
Dr.  Williams.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Nelson. 
We'll    now    call   on   Dr.   Michael   DeBakey, 
world-famous  surgeon,  vigorous  catalyst  In 
health  advancement,  to  talk  on  other  contri- 
butions by  Senator  HIU  to  medical  care. 
Dr.  DeBakey. 
Dr.   DeBaket.    Thank    ycu,    Dr.    WUUams. 


Your  Eminence.  Mr.  Vice-President,  distin- 
guished guests  and  friends  of  Senator  HIU: 
Like  others  here  who  have  preceded  me, 
I  should  also  like  to  express  my  grateful  ap- 
preciation for  the  high  privilege  of  Joining 
with  others  here  to  pay  tribute  to  Senator 
HUl. 

As  you  have  Just  heard,  the  catalogue  of 
his  major  accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
health  is  almost  interminable.  He  has 
gained  the  affection  and  esteem  of  the  health 
professions  for  his  Inestimable  assistance 
and  support  In  their  common  battle 
against  disease  and  premature  death.  He  has 
earned  the  gratitude  of  Americans  in  all 
walks  of  life  for  his  espousal  of  Federal  leg- 
islation to  bring  modern  hospital  facilities 
and  the  products  of  modern  medical  research 
within  the  reach  of  all  segments  of  ouii,so- 
clety.  Including  the  Indigent,  the  aged,  and 
the  rural  populus. 

Countless  Americans  are  enjoying  health 
and  a  productive  life  today  because  of  Sen- 
ator Hill's  ceaseless  efforts  to  grant  every 
American  the  God-given  right  to  the  best 
available  health  care. 

With  vision  and  perspicacity  unequalled  in 
the  history  of  health  endeavors.  Senator  HIU 
has  sponsored  and  has  established  a  suc- 
cession of  legislative  landmarks  that  reflect 
his  passionate  Interest  in  promoting  and  pre- 
serving the  health  of  the  American  people. 

The  Impact  of  these  legislative  accomplish- 
ments has  been  inestimable  In  broadening 
the  horizons  of  medicine  and  In  accelerating 
the  accumulation  of  new  knowledge.  Much 
of  what  we  call  marvels  of  medical  care  to- 
day are  derived  from  these  contributions. 
Perhaps  more  Important  are  the  marvels  to 
come  which  are  made  possible  by  the  op- 
portunities provided  through  his  legislative 
achievements. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  Senator  HIU, 
to  have  this  high  privilege  of  Joining  this 
distinguished  group  to  pay  homage  to  you. 
We  know  that  future  generations  will  ven- 
erate the  name  of  Lister  HIU  as  we  do  to- 
day for  your  triumphs  against  the  formidable 
scourge  of  mankind,  disease.  Certainly  few 
men  can  rival  your  brilliant  record  In  pub- 
lic health  education  and  welfare. 
Thank  you.  (Applause.) 
Dr.  Williams.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gram has  been  so  tight,  I  haven't  made  the 
usual  side  comments  I  like  to  make,  but  I 
do  want  to  take  time  to  make  one  now. 

I'm  said  by  some  of  my  friends  to  be  per- 
sistent in  chasing  Dr.  DeBakey.  I  went 
through  three  secretaries  and  then  aroused 
him  at  1:00  a.m.  in  Milan,  Italy,  to  engage 
him  in  this  talk.  He  said  he  didn't  have  his 
schedule  there,  but  no  matter  what  It  was. 
he  was  going  to  be  here  tonight. 

Next,  I  wish  to  proceed  by  asking  Mr.  Wil- 
bur Cohen,  Acting  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  who  has  a  long,  hlghly- 
sparkllng  record  of  progress  in  health,  edu- 
cation and  welfare,  to  talk  regarding  Sena- 
tor HlU's  contribution  to  welfare  and  to 
various  phases  of  education. 
Mr.  Cohen.  (Applause.) 
Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Hill. 
Mr.  Vice  President,  and  dlstlnguUhed 
friends : 

I  brought  with  me  a  fifteen  page  speech 
about  Senator  Hill,  but  It's  been  a  very  seri- 
ous evening  tonight,  and  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor would  appreciate  It  if  I  didn't  read  it. 

As  I  think  of  my  own  experiences  with 
Senator  HIU.  under  a  great  many  trials  and 
tribulations,  two  things  appeal  to  me  about 
the  man.  One  Is  his  great  sense  of  humor 
under  strain  and  stress,  and  the  other  is 
his  great  modesty.  So  if  you'll  permit  me.  Id 
like  to  tell  two  little  stories  which  I  beUeve 
describe  these  characteristics  of  Senator  Hill. 
One,  of  course,  is  the  story  about  the  very, 
very  wealthy  man  who  was  operated  on  by 
a  very  distinguished  doctor.  The  doctor  sent 
the  m^n  a  bill  for  $2000  for  the  operation. 
The  man  then  went  back  to  the  doctor  and 
said.  "This  Is  too  much."  The  doctor  dldnt 


argue  and  said.  "Make  It  $1000  "  The  man 
said.  "Well,  I  think  It's  stlU  too  much."  He 
said  "Make  it  $200. "  He  said,  'All  right,  $200  " 
■  Well,  "  he  said  "If  Us  only  $200,  you  might 
as  weU  forget  about  It;  It  Isn't  worth  it." 
He  said,  "That's  right.  Thank  you  very 
much."  And  the  doctor  said  to  him.  "By  the 
way,  if  you  wanted  this  operation,  why  did 
you  come  to  me?  You  know  what  my  fee  is." 
He  said.  "Doctor,  where  my  health  Is  In- 
volved, money  Is  no  object."  (Laughter.) 

I  really  sincerely  believe  that  Senator  HUl 
has  always  put  the  problem  of  money  sec- 
ond when  It  comes  to  health  problems,  and 
that  Is  very  Important. 

The  other  story,  some  of  you — many  of  you 
here  have  heard  me  tell  before,  but  It  does 
tell,  I  think,  something  about  the  Senator. 
Right  after  Medicare  was  passed,  the  Presi- 
dent sent  me  and  a  group  of  HEW  officials 
to  talk  to  a  medical  society.  It  wsis  the  first 
medical  society  that  I  sp>oke  to  after  the 
passage  of  Medicare,  and  you  can  well  ap- 
preciate the  fear  and  trepidation  I  had.  Dr. 
Luther  Terry,  who  was  then  the  Surgeon 
General,  was  part  of  the  group  and  when  we 
got  on  the  plane,  we  saw  a  little  old  lady 
who  was  undergoing  a  great  deal  of  anxiety 
too.  I  said  to  Luther:  "You're  a  physician,  go 
and  talk  to  the  lady." 

So  he  went  up  to  her,  and  said,  "I  am  a 
physician;  Is  there  something  I  can  do  for 
you?"  The  lady  said,  "This  Is  the  first  time 
I've  been  on  a  plane,  and  I'd  like  to  go  to  the 
ladles  room.  Where  Is  It?"  So  Dr.  Terry  went 
to  the  stewardess,  who  said,  "Well,  just  a  mo- 
ment. This  is  a  Jet;  we're  going  up  to  35,000 
feet.  If  you'll  Just  wait  a  few  moments  I'll 
take  her  to  the  ladles  rcxsm."  After  the  plane 
got  up,  the  stewardess  did  take  the  lady  to 
the  ladles  room,  but  she  didn't  come  out 
for  a  long  time. 

Finally,  Dr.  Terry  went  to  the  stewardess 
and  said,  "You  know.  I'm  a  physician.  Is 
there  something  I  can  do?  Maybe  the  lady 
needs  some  help,  or  maybe  she's  fainted  or 
something."  The  stewardess  said.  "Just  a 
minute.  Doctor,  I'll  go  into  the  ladles  room." 
She  came  out  In  a  moment,  and  she  said. 
"Oh,  everything  Is  all  right.  The  lady  is  past- 
ing paper  towels  over  the  window  so  nobody 
can  see  in."'  An  Dr.  Terry  said.  "My.  Isn't 
that  modesty  on^i  high  plane."  i Laughter.) 
Its  always  be«i  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
Senator  HIU  be<^use  during  all  the  very  com- 
plex legislation  that  I  and  others  In  the  De- 
partment have  worked  on  with  the  Senator, 
he  has  always  shown  us  courtesy  and  the 
modesty  on  a  high  plane.  These  are  two  at- 
tributes of  the  personality  and  the  Integrity 
of  the  man  that  I  will  always  remember. 

But  tonight  I  want  to  tell  you  some  other 
things  about  Senator  HIU  that  maybe  many 
of  you  in  the  medical  profession  do  not  know. 
He  was  an  earlier  supporter  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance CorfKDratlon.  the  Federal  Farm  Cred- 
it Corporation.  While  serving  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  he  sponsored,  with  Sen- 
ator George  Norris  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Act,  for  which  all  of  the  nation  as 
well  as  the  South  can  be  grateful  because 
of  the  major  Impact  that  legislation  had  on 
the  economy  of  the  nation. 

During  his  long  career  he  has  battled  for 
all  of  the  Important  causes  that  promote  the 
well-being  of  society:  The  extension  of  the 
minimum  wage,  aid  to  education,  the  war 
against  poverty,  help  for  older  Americans,  the 
extension  of  libraries,  the  vocational  rehabil- 
itation program,  and  of  course  improve- 
ments, as  you  know.  In  health  services  and 
facilities.  But  one  of  his  greatest  accomplish- 
ments was  the  Rural  Telephone  Act,  which 
brought  modern  communications  to  farms 
throughout  the  land. 

He  has  won  many  victories  which  have 
advanced  education  on  all  fronts:  The  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  which  he  co- 
authored  at  a  time  when  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation was  still  a  most  controversial  issue: 
the  Vocational  RebablllUtlon  Act;   the  OX 
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Bill  of  Rights  for  World  War  11  and  Korean 
veterans:  the  Library  Services  Act;  the  War 
Orphans  Educational  Assistance  Act;  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties; the  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insur- 
ance; the  Higher  Education  Act;  and  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  champions  of  Fed- 
eral support  for  education. 

He  sponsored  the  original  Library  Services 
Act  of  1956.  which  has  greatly  expanded 
throughout  the  nation.  Local  support  for 
public  libraries  has  picked  up,  and.  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  millions  of  boys  and  girls 
and  adults  throughout  this  land  have  re- 
ceived for  the  first  time  a  library  book 
through  new  and  improved  library  services 
because  of  the  foresight  of  Senator  HUl. 
Minions  of  new  books  and  materials  have 
been  purchased  to  enrich  the  libraries'  re- 
sources, and  bookmobiles  now  bring  en- 
lightenment to  those  In  Isolated  areas. 

He  has  been  an  Inspiration  to  all  of  us 
In  the  Federal  service.  His  courage,  his 
strength.  hU  warmth  and  his  kindness,  his 
generoBlty  and  his  dignity  have  made  us  all 
better  people  He  has  nourished  our  aspira- 
tions for  the  future;  his  compassion  and  his 
wisdom  and  his  gentle  humor  have  earned 
him  manyiaurels.  His  experience  and  dedlca- 
tlOB  as  wall  as  his  skill  and  patience  In  shep- 
herding complex  legislation  through  the 
Congress  has  earned  him  the  respect  of  all 
who  have  worked  with  him 

He  has  cared  for  both  the  young  and  the 
old,  the  well  and  the  sick,  the  working  man. 
the  student,  all  of  the  health  professions; 
and  he  has  translated  his  concern  Into  con- 
crete actions  which  have  benefited  all  of 
them. 

The  nation  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  hU  great  long-range  vision  of  Americas 
well-being.  Millions  of  Americans  are  better 
off  today,  but  millions  will  be  better  off 
tomorrow  and  In  years  to  come  because  of 
the  work  Senator  HIU  has  done 

We  pledge  to  you.  Senator  HUl,  that  we 
shall  not  forget  your  monumental  good 
works,  and  those  of  us  who  go  one  will  con- 
tinue to  fight  to  preserve  those  programs  that 
you  have  created — but  more  so.  to  build  on  to 
them  with  the  same  unrelenting  and  un- 
swerving support  that  you  have  given. 
Thank  you.  (Applause  ) 
Dr.  Williams.  Thank  you  very,  very 
much,  Mr.  Cohen.  I'm  sure  that  all  of  ua 
are  familiar  with  Vice  President  Humphrey's 
long  record  of  magnificent  accomplishments 
In  the  health  activity.  In  many  of  theee  he 
has  been  working  side  by  side  very  closely 
with  Senator  HUl. 

So  tonight  we  have  asked  him  to  say  what 
he  wishes,  but  particularly  with  regard  to 
Senator  HIU  as  a  colleague.  Vice  President 
Humphrey.  (Applause.) 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  Truly,  this  Is 
one  of  the  evenings  that  all  of  us  will  re- 
member, and  I'm  sure  everyone  would  like 
to  have  attended.  It's  a  rare  honor  and  prlv- 
Uege  to  be  invited  here.  And  I  see  many  of 
our  colleagues  from  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

I  did  come  here,  however,  not  only  be- 
cause I  was  Invited  as  Vice  President  and 
President  of  the  Senate,  but  I  was  checking 
over  your  program,  and  I  noticed  that 
not  a  single  pharmacist  was  representea. 
(Laughter.) 

So  while  I  haven't  been  given  this  special 
dispensation,  I  represent  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association  tonight.   (Laughter.) 

And  I  know  there're  twenty-two  medical 
and  research  societies  here.  They're  all  sub- 
sidiary, of  course,  to  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association.  (Laughter.) 

And  I'm  happy  to  speak  up  for  the  parent 
group.  Now  let  me  say  a  word  about  this 
fine  dinner  that  is  dedicated  to  the  great 
record  of  public  service  of  our  esteemed  col- 
league and  friend.  Senator  Lister  HIU. 

Senator  HIU  announced  that  he  was  retir- 
ing from  the  Senate.  There  have  been  a  num- 
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b«r  of  people  who  of  late  have  been  announc- 
ing their  retirement,  either  from  the  executive 
branch  or  from  the  legislative  branch  And 
I've  been  to  a  dozen  or  more  wonderful 
dinners,  receptions,  parties,  where  there  are 
tributes  made  to  those  that  are  retiring,  and 
where  there's  gaiety  and  where  there's  the 
finest  of  everything.  And  I  Just  want  you 
to  know  that  I'm  not  at  all  Impressed.  I'm 
not  going  to  retire  in  any  way  unless  I'm 
forced  out.    (Applause  and  laughter.) 

I  would  like  to  hear  some  nice  things  about 
me,  but  I'm  not  sure  I've  earned  It  yet. 
So  I  think  I'll  stick  around  a  little  longer. 
My  dear  friend.  Lister,  our  late  and  be- 
loved friend.  Adlat  Stevenson,  used  to  say 
that  flattery  Is  all  right  If  you  don't  Inhale 
It.  (Laughter.) 

I've  been  watching  Uster  up  here  tonight, 
and  he's  been  breathing  deeply.  But  It's  not 
flattery  when  you  say  It  about  Senator  Lister 
HIU  It's  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  simple 
statement  of  fact  with  some  feeling — feeling 
of  great  affection  for  this  good  man. 

Now  whatever  I  say,  I  suppose  my  friend 
Lister  win  take  with  a  sort  of  a  grain  of  salt 
because  he  knows  me  so  well.  I  heard  the 
President  the  other  day  telling  a  story  about 
the  football  player  who  came  to  Washington 
and  went  to  Otto  Graham,  the  coach  of  the 
Redskins.  He  wanted  to  play  on  the  profes- 
sional team  Otto  said,  "Well,  what  do  you 
have  to  recommend  you?" 

"Well."  he  said,  "I  did  pretty  good  In  col- 
lege '  He  said.  "I  ran  a  hundred  yards  fully 
uniformed  In  10.2  seconds." 

Otto  said.  -You  did?  That's  mighty,  mighty 
good.  That's  good.  That  Is  good." 

He  said,  "Well,  that  Isn't  all.  My  average 
punt  during  all  of  my  high  school — all  of  my 
college  career— and  I  played  on  the  first  team 
for  three  years — was  72  yards." 

He  said,  "Seventy-two  yards?  In  college?" 
He  said.  "That's  right." 
"Well,"  Otto  said,  "that  Is  good.  That  does 
recommend  you." 

And  the  fellow  said,  "Well,  that  Isn't  all." 
He  said,  "You  know,  I'm  quite  a  passer."  He 
said.  "My  average  pass — and  I  hit  right  on 
target — in  all  my  three  years  of  college  foot- 
ball was  52  yards." 

"Oh,""  he  said,  "'that's  tremendous.'"  He  said, 
"Listen,  you're  great."  Now  Otto  Graham  said, 
"I've  heard  all  about  your  qualities 
here."  He  said.  "Now  every  man  of  course  has 
a  few  weaknesses.  Just  what  is  your  limita- 
tion or  your  weakness?" 

This  chap  said,  "Well,  I  have  to  admit,  I  do 
exaggerate  a  little."  |  Laughter.  | 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  My  good  friend 
Lister  Hill  knows  that  I  do  not  exaggerate.  I 
might  expound  a  little  longer  than  I'm  sup- 
posed to,  but  I  do  not  exaggerate.  I"ve  noticed 
that  there  are  some  house  rules  tonight, 
though,  about  time,  which  mean  little  or 
nothing  to  me,  and  I  want  Lister  to  feel  per- 
fectly at  home  In  my  company. 

For  sixteen  years  in  the  Senate  he  heard 
me  hold  forth,  and  he  never  ever  complained. 
He  might  have  gone  out  and  said  something 
quietly,  but  he  never,  never  complained.  And 
now  he's  getting  even.  He  has  me  up  there 
In  the  presiding  officers  chair  unable  to  say 
anything  except,  "WIU  the  clerk  caU  the 
role."" 

I  wain,  to  make  one  or  two  comments  about 
i,hls  good  mjji.  The  first  thing  I  want  to  tell 
you  Is.  when  I  came  to  the  Senate,  and  after 
having  been  there  a  very  short  time,  a  young 
man  came  to  work  for  me  as  an  Intern.  He's 
a  professor  of  poUtlcal  science  now.  at  one 
of  our  great  Eastern  universities,  Swarth- 
more,  and  he  stayed  In  my  office.  He  literally 
had  a  desk  Inside  my  personal  office  In  the 
Senate  Office  Bulding,  and  he  wrote  his 
doctorate  on  the  Ufe  and  work  of  a  Senator. 
He  happened  to  pick  me  as  the  subject 

But  the  one  thing  that  he  has  In  that 
document,  which  I  think  I  have  mentioned 
to  my  friend.  Lister,  and  If  I  haven't  I  want 
to  tonight.  Is  a  chapter  on  Senator  Hum- 
phrey's favorite  Senator.  I  hope  that  nobody 


will  take  offense,  and  I  hope  It  doesn't  hurt 
you.  Lister,  but  you  were  and  are  my  favorite. 
I  think  the  world  of  you  as  a  human  being, 
not  Just  a5  a  Senator. 

There  has  already  been  talk  tonight  of 
your  tremendo(.is  record.  Well,  you  know,  as 
a  pharmacist,  I  sort  of  figure  that  the  pre- 
scription that  this  country  has  needed — and 
It's  been  filled  time  after  time — is  that  Rx 
on  there:  "Just  put  on  the  tab.  doctor,  just 
more  Lister  Hills,  and  take  about  four  times 
a  day  or  as  needed"  And  so  as  a  colleague  of 
sixteen  years  in  the  Senate,  and  now  as  his 
Vice  President.  I  salute  a  Senator's  Senator, 
and  a  public  official's  public  official. 

This  man  has  brought  honor  not  only  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Congress  and  to  his 
state,  but  to  his  nation.  Above  all  he  has 
brought  honor  to  himself  and  to  the  Illustri- 
ous name  which  Is  his.  So  we're  all  very 
proud  of  him. 

Now  I  can  think  of  some  American  states- 
men who  have  qualified  for  the  title  of 
greatness.  But  as  a  citizen,  I  think  a  great 
American  statesman  whose  vision  and  parli- 
amentary skin  have  enabled  us  better  to 
meet  our  national  responsibilities,  not  only 
to  Americans  but  to  all  of  mankind,  Is  this 
man  you  honor  tonight. 

Lister's  45  years  of  legislative  achievements 
cover  the  entire  spectrum  of  human  con- 
cerns. And  here's  where  Wilbur  Just  cut 
right  in  on  me.  But  I'm  glad  you  did.  Secre- 
tary. We  know  Senator  HIU  is  Mr  Health. 
That's  what  you  honor  him  for  tonight,  In 
the  main,  for  fostering  all  of  these  great  pro- 
grams In  the  healing  arts. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Just 
think  of  the  lives  that  have  been  saved  be- 
cause of  the  vision  of  this  man.  Think  of  the 
pain  that  has  been  eased  because  of  the 
vision  and  the  courage  of  this  man. 

The  HlU-Burton  Act.  I  was  so  pleased  to 
hear  the  report  on  hospitals.  Because  Ifs 
true,  there's  not  a  community  of  any  size, 
and  surely  there's  not  a  county  that  doesn't 
have  a  Uvlng  tribute,  an  action  tribute,  to 
this  man. 

Somewhere  I  read  that  the  purpose  of  Ufu' 
was  not  knowledge  alone,  but  action.  And 
Senator  HUl  has  had  both  knowledge  and 
action. 

I'm  pleased  that  he  was  mentioned  to- 
night as  a  co-partner  with  that  great  Sen- 
ator, George  Norrls.  Of  all  the  achievements 
of  our  Illustrious  guest  this  evening,  TVA— 
like  his  own  programs  In  the  healing  arts — 
probably  has  brought  the  greater  comfort 
and  help  to  millions  and  millions  of  people. 
The  fact  is  that  the  TVA  is  the  Ufellne  ol 
the  New  South.  And  Lister  HUl  symbolizes 
the  New  South,  and  Indeed,  the  New  America. 
So  you  can  call  him  not  only  Mr.  Health, 
but  Mr.  Public  Power. 

And  as  Wilbur  mentioned,  the  Rural  Tele- 
phone Act.  I  remember  when  we  were  In 
the  Senate  and  voted  on  the  Rural  Tele- 
phone Act.  So  this  man  has  made  It  easier 
for  people  In  rural  America  to  have  a  better 
life. 

And  education.  Well,  the  whole  structure 
of  education  in  America  Is  Indebted  to  him. 
And  Indebted  to  his  associates  who  worked 
alongside  of  him,  for  I  know  that  Lister  HUl 
would  not  want  to  claim  credit  alone.  He 
never  has.  He's  very  generous.  Always  willing 
to  share.  Out  In  my  county,  in  the  little  rural 
county  of  Minnesota,  there  Is  one  of  these 
mobile  libraries  that  comes  to  little  Waverly. 
Minnesota,  once  a  week,  a  little  country 
town.  And  people  pour  out.  literally,  from 
the  countryside  and  empty  that  mobile 
library  of  its  books.  And  every  time  I  see  It, 
Lister.  In  all  candor  I  think  of  you.  And  I've 
told  many  people  that  I  knew  the  man  that 
made  It  possible. 

I  wonder  how  many  know  In  this  audience, 
though,  that  Lister  Hill  was  also  one  of  the 
the  authors  of  the  National  Security  Act? 
To  unify  and  modernize  our  armed  forces. 
We  never  think  of  that,  but  his  life  has  not 
only    been    one    of   what   we    call    national 
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development,  but  national  security.  And  I 
think  this  Senator  understands  that  you 
cant  have  any  national  security  without 
national  development,  and  you  can't  have 
any  national  development  without  national 
security.  It's  a  lesson  that  we  could  all  afford 
to  learn.  You  can't  Just  do  good  works.  You 
also  have  to  protect  that  which  you  do. 

And  Mr.  Peace  could  go  to  his  name  as 
well,  because  I  recall,  when  I  was  out  In 
Minnesota  aspiring  to  come  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  mayor  of  my  city,  that  there 
was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Lister  Hill  who 
was  sponsoring  a  resolution  here,  the  resolu- 
tion which  literally  paved  the  way  for  the 
United  Nations,  for  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference. 

Now  It  takes  fur  more  than  seniority  to 
achieve  that  kind  of  a  record  of  public 
service.  And  the  rest  of  the  record  has  been 
spread  out  here  tonight.  Including  a  few 
things  that  weren't  In  the  public  record 
I  hear  from  Dr.  Terry  that  he  kind  of  gave 
the  folks  here  a  little  Inside  glimpse  into 
your  life. 

It  takes  a  combination  of  qualities  which 
can  earn  the  trust  and  the  cooperation  of 
first  of  95  Senators,  and  then  later  on,  with 
our  two  new  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
99  other  Senators — ninety-nine  Individual- 
ists. Ninety-nine  people  of  power.  And  then 
at  the  same  time  to  command  the  respect 
and  the  confidence  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  they  work  to- 
gether, because  not  a  single  piece  of  legis- 
lation becomes  law  because  of  one  man.  It 
takes  personal  warmth  and  It  takes  a  sort 
of  quality  of  grace  and  generosity,  which 
this  man,  our  friend  Lister,  has  in  abund- 
ance. 

You  have  to  be  some  mean  critter  If  you 
can't  like  Lister  HIU.  You  Just  have  to 
be  born  mean,  that's  aU,  and  develop  It  all 
the  rest  of   your  life.    (Laughter.) 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  So  I  speak  as 
one  who  has  been  his  legislative  ally,  and 
when  I  was  I  found  Lister  a  tower  of 
strength.  A  worker,  Indefatigable,  Perserver- 
Ing.  Resourceful.  Champion  of  his  cause  and 
his  program. 

And  as  a  legislative  foe — If  you"ve  ever  had 
that  misfortune — let  me  tell  you,  he's  formi- 
dable. He's  a  worthy  antagonist,  but  he's 
always  fair.  He's  always  considerate,  open, 
and  articulate. 

I've  fought  slde-by-slde  with  him  In  count- 
less battles.  And  I'm  proud  of  every  one  of 
them.  They've  made  me  feel  good.  You  know, 
you  always  feel  better  when  you're  along- 
side a  champion.  It  rubs  off  on  you  a  little 
bit.  At  least  you  try  to  pretend  It  does.  And 
you  tell  folks  about  It.  And  on  some  occa- 
sions, when  we've  been  on  opposite  sides, 
I've  always  known  that  here  was  a  man  who 
would  always  treat  you  with  respect.  I've  al- 
ways felt  that  I  was  working  with — never 
against — a  Senator  who  embodied  the  very 
best  In  American  representative  government, 
and  for  whom  there  was  no  greater  cause 
than  the  public  Interest. 

I  believe  it  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who 
said  one  time  something  like  this;  that  the 
only  legitimate  objective  of  government  Is 
the  health  and  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
And  If  ever  there  was  a  Jeffersonlan  demo- 
crat In  the  capital  D  and  the  small  d.  It's 
the  man   that   you  honor  here  tonight. 

He  epitomizes  the  mandate  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  he  took  an  oath  to  uphold. 
And  the  only  two  requirements  of  the  Con- 
sUtuUon — the  only  two  requirements,  the 
rest  are  optional — are  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense,  and  to  promote  the  general 
welfare.  Every  member  of  Congress  is  re- 
quired under  the  oath  of  office  to  do  that. 
The  rest  Is  optional.  But  this  Senator  filled 
the  requirements  and  took  care  of  all  the 
options  as  well. 

So  we  honor  you,  dear  friend,  and  we  look 
to  you  for  continued  leadership  and  counsel. 
I  can't  think  of  you  retiring.  I  almost  pity 
the  pubUc  with  you  turned  loose  on  them 


Uke  this.  Because  you're  really  going  to  be 
a  busy  man.  But  now  the  whole  nation  In  a 
very  real,  personal  sense  will  be  able  to  share 
this  man's  quallUes.  because  he'll  be  getting 
around  even  more  than  he  did  In  his  duties 
in  the  Senate. 

Because  as  a  Senator  I've  never  known 
anybody  who  tended  to  his  business  with 
more  meticulous  detail  and  more  care  than 
this  one.  I  hope  therefore,  my  good  friend, 
that  we  can  look  forward  to  your  work  for 
many,  many  more  years.  And  that  you  may 
be  as  happy  in  what  you  seek  to  do  In 
the  years  to  come  as  you  have  been  In  the 
years  past.  So  I  think  I  speak  for  a  lot  of 
people  In  this  country  when  I  say  tonight 
that  I  salute  not  only  a  great  Senator,  but 
above  all,  a  really  great  American. 

And  If  you'll  let  me  be  personal,  a  man 
I  Uke  an  awful  lot.  A  man  who  has  given 
to  me  one  of  the  most  precious  and  priceless 
gifts  that  a  person  can  have:  the  gift  of 
his  friendship. 
Thank  you.  (Applause.) 
Dr.  Williams.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr. 
Vice  President.  Now.  Senator  HUl.  these  wise 
and  eloquent  speakers  have  given  you  only 
a  very,  very  small  sampling  of  our  enormous 
admiration,  iery  profound  appreciation  and 
truly  warm  affection.  At  this  time  I  would 
like  to  present  some  very,  very  small  presents 
which  may  serve  a  bit.  occasionally,  as  re- 
minders of  this  occasion. 

So  If  you  will  come  here.  Now  all  of  these 
have  reference  to  Lord  Lister  whom,  as  you 
know.  Senator  Lister  HUl  was  named,  from. 
The  first  of  these  that  I  wish  to  present  Is 
an  album  of  pictures — around  thirty-five 
precious  pictures — a  personal  possession 
of  Lord  Lister.  And  I  must  say  that  Dr.  John 
Lister  In  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
cooperated  magnificently  In  helping  us 
accumulate  these  pictures.  (Applause.) 

Now,  I  also  want  to  present  some  old  books, 
each  of  which  concerns  different  aspects  of 
the  life  of  Lord  Lister,  because  I've  known 
from  past  experiences  how  closely  you  have 
held  him.  (Applause.) 

Senator  Hill.  Dr.  Williams,  Vice  President 
Humphrey — My  friend  Sir  Hubert  Horatio — 
(Laughter) 

Senator  Hill. — and  my  friends:  It  is  said 
that  "Prom  the  fullness  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh."  I  think  I  would  have  to 
say  to  you  tonight  that  my  heart  Is  too  full 
for  speech. 

I  wish  that  I  knew  how  to  thank  you  for 
all  the  many  generous,  generous  words  that 
have  ben  spoken  about  me  here.  The  many 
kind  things,  the  many,  many  things,  that 
have  moved  me  and  touched  me  deeply.  I 
have  but  one  regret,  and  that  Is  that  my 
good  wife  Is  sick,  and  could  not  be  here.  She 
has  been  my  kindest  critic,  my  wisest  coun- 
selor and  my  best  friend.  But  I  shall  cer- 
tainly take  great  Joy  In  telling  her  of  the 
tribute  that  you've  paid  me  here  tonight. 

And  as  you  present  me  these  books  and 
these  collections  from  Joseph  Lister,  I'm  re- 
minded, sir,  of  when  my  father  and  mother 
gave  me  the  name  of  Joseph  Lister.  My  father 
wrote  to  him  and  told  him  that  I  had  been 
named  for  him.  He  wrote  back  saying  that 
he  wished  for  his  namesake  "a  life  of  health, 
goodness,  and  usefulness." 

I  can  only  hope,  sir,  that  all  the  tributes 
paid  me  tonight  by  my  colleagues  here  mean 
that  I  have  In  some  way  measured  up  to  this 
wish  expressed  for  me  by  Joseph  Lister.  It 
was  said  of  him  that  he  saved  more  lives 
than  all  the  wars  of  the  world  had  cost.  And 
surely  I  owe  to  each  of  you,  my  colleagues 
In  the  Senate,  my  colleagues  In  the  House, 
each  of  you  In  the  profession  of  medicine.  In 
biologlral  research,  all  of  you  here  tonight, 
my  deepest  gratitude,  my  deepest  apprecia- 
tion, that  you  have  permitted  me  to  be  a 
laborer  with  you  In  the  cause,  the  cause  for 
the  health  of  our  people,  for  the  Uves  of  our 
people,  for  the  happiness  of  our  people. 

Yes.  men's  hearts  weigh  upon  us.  Men's 
Uves  hang  In  the  balance.  Men's  hopes  ask 
us  "what  shall  we  do?" 


I  think  of  the  words  of  Sir  WUllam  Osier, 
that  Immortal  physician,  when  he  said; 
"We're  here  not  to  get  what  we  can  from, 
but  to  give  what  we  can  to  life."  And  surely 
as  that  great.  Immortal  neurosurgeon,  Harvey 
Gushing,  said:  "If  the  life  of  a  doctor  be  not 
a  divine  vocation,  then  surely  no  life  is  a 
vocation  and  nothing  Is  divine."  When  I 
speak  of  the  doctor.  I  mean  not  only  the 
practitioner  of  medicine.  I  mean  the  man  In 
medical  research,  the  man  everywhere  In 
this  battle  for  the  health  of  our  people,  for 
the  health  of  all  people. 

Louis  Pasteur  said:  "Health  Is  the  patri- 
mony of  all  mankind." 

And  so  we  must  continue  to  go  forward 
to  meet  the  increasing  need  for  more  doc- 
tors of  medicine,  of  dentistry:  more  doctors 
of  science;  more  nurses;  more  paramedical 
personnel  of  all  kinds;  yes.  more  hospitals; 
and  more  modernisjation  of  some  of  the  hos- 
pitals that  we  now  have;  more  medical  librar- 
ies; more  regional  centers  and  regional 
programs;  that  the  knowledge  that  we  have 
may  get  to  the  patient's  bedside. 

We  must  go  forward  with  all  these  great 
programs,  moving  forward  for  the  healing  of 
the  sick,  making  whole  the  maimed,  bringing 
life  and  health  and  happiness  to  our  people, 
walking  with  faith  and  humility  In  the  foot- 
steps of  Him  who  nearly  2,000  years  ago  was 
called  the  Great  Physician.  (Applause.) 

Dr.  Williams.  I  have  Just  one  concluding 
statement.  I'm  enormously  grateful  that  each 
and  every  one  of  you  could  be  here,  and  I 
rest  confident  that  there's  no  one  who  has 
not  In  a  highly  active  manner  participated 
in  this  program. 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause.) 
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GEORGE  SMATHERS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
with  regret  that  I  now  note  the  ap- 
proaching end  of  a  distinguished  Senate 
career:  this  session  is  the  last  of  18  years 
of  Senate  service  by  George  Smathers,  of 
Florida.  It  will  be  difBcult.  Indeed,  to 
replace  him  in  his  key  posts  on  commit- 
tees and  within  the  Senate  leadership. 

Senator  Smathers'  work  in  the  Senate 
has  been  as  broad  as  it  has  been  long. 
His  excellent  talents  were  fully  applied 
in  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  Here,  he  had 
that  rare  ability  to  master  an  area  and 
then  innovate,  bringing  expertise  and 
concern  together  to  produce  meaningful 
results. 

The  concern  the  Senator  has  shown 
for  the  tfliaerly  has  been  skillfully  trans- 
lated into  meaningful  legislation — the 
true  mark  of  a  successful  legislator. 
These  efforts  are  merely  but  few  exam- 
ples of  Senator  Smathers  efforts,  which 
have  ranged  from  airjxjrts  and  travel 
taxes  to  electoral  reform  and  civil  serv- 
ice retirement. 

Of  course,  no  one  familiar  with 
George  Smathers'  Senate  career  could 
limit  a  description  of  his  accomplish- 
ments to  a  mere  record  of  legislative 
achievements — for  Senator  Smathers 
has  been  one  of  our  party's  most  skill- 
ful and  hard-working  leaders.  Prom  his 
freshman  appointment  as  deputy  floor 
leader  and  service  as  acting  majority 
leader  to  his  secretaryship  of  the  E)emo- 
cratic  Conference  and  membership  in  the 
Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee,  he 
has  been  a  great  Senate  and  party  leader. 

We  will  miss  George  Smathers.  I  wish 
him   well. 


THRUSTON    MORTON 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  speak  of  a  colleague  who  is  retiring  at 
the  end  of  this  session  after  a  distin- 
guished Senate  career  of  12  years — the 
junior  Senator  from  Kentucky.  Thruston 
Morton.  Although  all  of  us  certainly  re- 
spect the  Senator's  desire  to  leave  this 
body  at  this  time,  it  is  unfortunate  for  us 
and  for  the  Nation  to  lose  such  a  fine 
leader,  so  noted  for  his  calm  judgment  in 
times  of  crisis  and  wise  counsel  amidst 
much  confusion. 

Thruston  Morton  leaves  Washington 
after  a  brilliant  career  of  public  service. 
First,  he  was  the  Representative  for  three 
consecutive  terms  for  Louisville  and  Jef- 
ferson County,  next  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations 
in  the  Eisenhower  administration,  and 
finally  the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  two  terms.  To  each  job  he  brought  a 
Ihoughtf  ulness,  a  well-considered  moder- 
ation. Eind  a  sense  of  personal  integrity 
that  earned  him  admiration  and  respect 
from  his  fellow  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

Thus,  the  Senator  soon  became  a  re- 


spected and  influential  leader  of  his 
party — ais  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  the  Republican  Sen- 
atorial Campaign  Committee,  and  per- 
manent Chairman  of  the  1964  Republican 
Convention — whose  good  sense,  calm 
reasoning,  and  astute  politics  made  him 
an  effective  party  leader  to  the  credit  of 
his  party  and  the  Nation,  and  I  must  add 
to  the  occasional  chagrin  of  Democrats. 

But,  of  course.  Senator  Morton's  pres- 
ence reached  far  beyond  the  confines  of 
his  pohtical  party,  so  that  he  became  an 
influence  upon  this  entire  body,  and  a 
national  figure.  His  modem,  courageous, 
and  intelligent  approach  to  the  difficult 
issues  of  our  day  have  contributed  as 
much  to  the  wisdom  of  national  policy  as 
they  have  to  the  reputation  of  their 
author.  Thus,  after  a  relatively  short  time 
as  Senator,  he  has  become  a  key  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  To  mention  just  one 
prominent  example,  without  Senator 
Morton's  farsighted  and  vigorous  sup- 
port of  the  consular  treaty  last  session, 
this  vital  step  toward  moderating  the 
cold  war  would  certainly  have  failed. 

So  at  this  time  I  should  like  to  praise 
Senator  Morton  for  his  outstanding  rec- 
ord of  contribution  to  his  Nation  while 
I  express  regret  that  he  must  leave  us  at 
the  height  of  his  career. 


THOMAS  KUCHEL 


FRANK   CARLSON 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  govern- 
ing a  modern  nation  is  a  dlBBcult  task 
requiring  devotion,  work,  and  expertise. 
Glamor  and  glory  often  obscure  the  ac- 
complishments of  those  of  this  body 
whose  careers  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  Nation.  One  such  man  is  Frank 
Carlson  who,  unfortunately,  will  retire  at 
the  end  of  this  session. 

Senator  Carlson  ends  his  long  and  dis- 
tinguished service  of  his  State  as  the  only 
man  therein  to  have  been  Representative. 
Governor,  and  Senator.  In  high  office 
since  1934.  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
man  has  been  a  superb  representative 
and  leader  of  his  State. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  over  the 
strength  and  competence  of  State  gov- 
ernment, and  I  am  only  too  glad  to  point 
to  this  outstanding  State  leader.  As  Gov- 
ernor of  Kansas,  long  before  sputnik  and 
present  Federal  concern.  Prank  Carlson 
did  an  outstanding  job  in  improving  his 
State's  education  system.  And  his  pio- 
neering modernization  of  mental  health 
programs  has  made  Kansas  a  leader  in 
this  field,  and  forever  belles  the  notion 
that  States  must  slavishly  wait  for  Fed- 
eral guidance  to  meet  modem  challenges. 

What  is  so  notable  about  Senator  Carl- 
son s  career  in  Washington  was  his 
ability  to  master  a  field,  such  as  taxa- 
tion and  have  remarkable  impact  in  that 
area.  We  in  this  body  all  know  of  the 
voluminous,  intricate,  and  respected  tax 
work  that  Senator  Carlson  accomplished 
as  a  Representative  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  as  a  Senator  on 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  Senator  and  a  nan  whose  decency, 
responsibility,  and  dedication  were  well 
known  and  loved.  Frank  Carlson's  years 
in  the  Senate  are  a  memorial  to  the  best 
in  American  life. 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
wish  to  give  a  farewell  to  a  courageous 
Member  of  this  body  whose  own  inteerUy 
and  devotion  to  principle  has  cost  him 
his  seat  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. Thomas  Kuchel's  brave  fight  for 
those  ideas  which  he  believed  were  wisest 
will  remain  an  outstanding  example  of 
democratic  leadership  for  all  public  of- 
ficials. 

More  than  once  Tom  Kuchel  risked  his 
career  and  position  of  leadership  by 
unswerving  loyalty  to  those  things  for 
which  he  has  fought  so  brilliantly  and 
effectively:  his  defense  of  racial  equality, 
his  refusal  to  deride  our  judiciary,  his  de- 
fense of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  his  pride 
in  his  record  of  independent  thought  and 
action  are  all  a  source  of  lasting  credit 
to  this  man.  his  party,  and  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 

It  is  Indeed  sad  that  In  these  times  of 
cliange,  confusion,  and  crisis,  one  of  our 
calmest,  bravest,  and  finest  voices  will 
disappear  from  these  Halls.  But  the 
Senate  and  Senator  Kuchel  can  be  proud 
of  the  record  that  he  leaves  behind  him 
both  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  and  a 
leader  in  his  State.  He  is  progressive  yet 
thoughtful,  vigorous  yet  openminded. 

At  home,  midst  the  sometimes  violent 
clash  of  opinion  and  rhetoric  in  a  grow- 
ing and  changing  State.  Senator 
Kuchel's  reasoned  leadership  has  been 
the  focus  for  sane  and  sensible  politics 
in  California.  His  battles  are  certain  to 
be  long  remembered  and.  as  time  passes, 
more  appreciated.  \^ 

In  the  Senate  also.  Tom  Kuchel  w^  a 
colleague  both  respected  and  followed. 
He  was  a  man  whose  infiuence  and  power 
derive  from  the  strength  of  his  intellect 
and  admiration  of  his  values  rather  than 
the  length  of  his  service  or  threat  of  his 
assigned  position.  Tom  Kuchsl  was  an 
outstanding  member  of  the  remarkable 
group  of  historic  leaders  in  this  body 
who  have  down  through  the  years  re- 
fused to  allow  their  party,  or  this  body 
for  that  matter,  to  ignore  their  respon- 
sibilities in  a  changing  world. 

The  Senate  will  long  remember  Sena- 
tor Kuchel's  career  as  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  a  man  can  be  a 
vigorous  and  effective  leader  even  in  the 
most  trying  times  without  sacrifice  of  in- 
tegrity or  self-respect.  For  fulfilling  that 
ideal,  the  Senator  from  California  will 
always  have  our  profoimd  respect  and 
deep  admiration. 


RAIL  PASSENGER  SERVICE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
1970's  and  1980's.  according  to  current 
estimates,  the  demand  for  transporta- 
tion will  more  than  double — if  the  growth 
of  our  transport  industries  merely  keeps 
pace  with  our  current  national  economic 
growth.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  esti- 
mates will  prove  to  be  too  conservative, 
especially  in  the  field  of  intercity  pas- 
senger transportation.  Passenger  trans- 
portation can  be  expected  to  grow  far 
faster  than  freight  transportation  in  a 
more  affluent  America. 

By  the  end  of  the  1980's.  we  will  not 
have  the  kind  of  Intercity  transport  net- 


work to  meet  the  needs  of  the  American 
people  imless  we  begin  now  to  make  pro- 
vision for  those  needs. 

There  will  be  an  important  place  in 
serving  American  passenger  travel  de- 
mands for  all  means  of  transport— high- 
way, air  and  rail.  When  the  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Transportation  was 
being  considered  by  the  Congress  I  sug- 
gested that  an  Office  of  Passenger  Trans- 
portation headed  by  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary be  established  within  that  Depart- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  that  such  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  could  provide  the  co- 
ordination for  overall  intercity  passenger 
transportation  planning,  and  give  the 
traveling  public  a  voice  in  the  councils 
of    Government.    The    Department    of 
Transportation  Act  did  not  require  the 
Secretary  to  designate  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  that  purpose,  and  Secretary 
Boyd  indicated  at  least  during  the  initial 
organizational  stage  of  the  Department 
that  Assistant  Secretaries  were  required 
to  handle  public  affairs,  international  af- 
fairs, and  other  matters,  I  think  the  time 
has  come  to  reconsider  the  need  for  des- 
ignation of   an   Assistant  Secretary   of 
Passenger  Tiansportatlon. 

On  March  3.  1967.  I  introduced,  at  the 
request  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, S.  1175.  to  amend  section  13a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  a  num- 
ber of  respects  to  provide  the  ICC  with 
more  effective  and  efficient  tools  in  pas- 
senger train  discontinuance  proceedings. 
Changes  in  section  13a,  however,  do  not 
look  to  the  future  of  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice and  means  for  promoting  such  serv- 
ices are  also  needed.  Therefore.  I  called 
upon  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
the  Commission,  the  rail  industry,  and 
the  concerned  public  to  come  forward 
with  such  recommendations  for  the  pro- 
motion of  modern,  efficient  rail  passen- 
ger service. 

The  Commission,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Conunlssioner  Tiemey,  is  to  be 
highly  commended  for  responding  to  this 
suggestion,  and  submitting  to  the  Com- 
merce Committee  its  June  25.  1968.  re- 
port on  intercity  rail  passenger  service 
In   1968.  Commissioner  Tiemey.  during 
his  year  as  chairman,  has  appeared  many 
times  before  the  Commerce  and  Appro- 
priations Committees,  and  his  presenta- 
tions have  always  been  helpful.  This  re- 
port is  another  example  of  his  leadership. 
The  ICC's  report  points  out  that  in  the 
last  10  years  the  number  of  regular  inter- 
city trains  has  decUned  nearly  60  per- 
cent;  13  railroads  have  abandoned  all 
intercity  service,  and  seven  have  only  one 
pair  of  trains  left;  intercity  service  over 
36  percent  of  the  1958  routes  has  been 
completely     eliminated:     noncommuta- 
tion  passengers  have  decreased  40  per- 
cent,   and    first-class    passengers    have 
dropped  nearly  70  percent:  rail  invest- 
ment  in   new   equipment   for   intercity 
service  has  nearly  ground  to  a  halt:  and, 
the  quality  of  service  has  deteriorated  In 
a  number  of  instances.  In  1968  alone,  the 
report     indicates,     intercity     passenger 
miles  and  revenues  decreased  15  percent, 
and  the  total  costs  of  remaining  pas- 
senger service  Increased  more  than  20 
percent. 

The  Commission's  report  thoroughly 
documents  the  conclusion  that  changes 
in   Federal   policy    are    needed,   and   a 


comprehensive  review  of  the  present  and 
future  role  of  intercity  rail  service  In 
meeting  our  national  travel  demands 
must  be  undertaken  as  a  preliminary  step 
toward  accomplishing  these  changes. 

On  July  19.  1968.  after  discussing  this 
matter  with  Chairman  Tiemey,  I  in- 
troduced, at  the  request  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  draft  proposal  accompanying 
the  Commission's  report.  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  hearirigs  were  held  on 
July  24,  25,  and  29, 1968. 

Agreement  was   not   reached   on   the 
ICC's  legislative  proposals  yb  amend  sec- 
tion  13a.   and   in  the  time   remaining 
action  on  this  legislation   will  not  be 
completed.  There  is  general  agreement  in 
support  of  an  overall  study  of  the  exist- 
ing  and   future  potential   for   intercity 
railroad   passenger   service   in   meeting 
passenger  travel  needs  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in 
cooperation  with  the  ICC  and  the  State 
commission.  Earlier  this  Congress,  Sen- 
ator  Moss  Introduced  a   joint   resolu- 
tion—Senate Joint  Resolution  52— pro- 
posing such  a  study  and  Senator  Allott 
and  24  other  Senators  joined  in  cospon- 
soring  a  concurrent  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  such 
an  Investigation  and  study  be  instituted. 
The  National  Association  of  Regulatory 
Utilities  Commissioners  also  responded 
to     my     suggestions     for     recommen- 
dations. President  James  W.  Karber  and 
Walter   J.   McDonald,   chairman.   Com- 
mittee on  Railroads  of  the  NARUC,  not- 
ing that  reasonable  men  would  agree 
that  one  last  effort  should  be  made  to 
preserve  essential  rail  passenger  service, 
on  September   11,   1968.  proposed  that 
the  Senate  enact  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  ICC,  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
commissions,  to  conduct  a  6-month's  in- 
vestigation of  the  intercity  rail  passen- 
ger service  problem,  which  would  in- 
volve the  development  of  a  public  rec- 
ord made  by  the  holding  of  hearings  open 
to  all  interested  parties.  This  resolution 
would  require,  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  investigation,  that  the  ICC  and  the 
State  cooperators  make  specific  recom- 
mendations   to    the    Senate   Commerce 
Committee   as   to  practical   means   for 
identifying     and     preserving     essential 
intercity  rail  passenger  service. 

The  NARUC  and  its  leaders  deserve 
praise  for  their  recommendations,  and  for 
speaking  out  on  this  matter  of  importance 
to  both  the  States  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Any  proposed  study  in  this  area 
would  be  deficient  if  it  did  not  avail  it- 
self of  the  expertise  of  the  State  com- 
missions in  this  area. 

The  Federal  Railroad  Administrator, 
Mr.  A.  Scheffer  Lang,  responding  to  my 
request   for   comments  on   the  NARUC 
proposal,  advised  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  clear  position  support- 
ing the  ICC-proposed  intensive  and-all- 
inclusive  study  of  the  railroad  role  in 
intercity  travel  demands  and  needs.  Mr. 
Lang  points  out  that  such  a  study  should 
consider  the  needs  and/or  demands  for 
Intercity  transportation  of  the  next  10, 
20,  or  50  years.  He  suggests  that  a  study 
concentrated  on  preserving  present  serv- 
ice could  prevent  changes  in  rail  passen- 
ger service  and  the  development  of  future 
rail  passenger    transport   to  meet  the 
needs   of   the    1980's   and  beyond.   Mr. 


Lang's  letter  also  recognizes  that  rail 
passenger  service  is  in  a  state  of  decline 
and  change  and  that  questions  of  public 
need  and  traveler  demand  have  not  been 
adequately  researched  and  answered.  He 
further  states  that  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  has  a  number  of  projects 
underway  relating  to  intercity  rail  pas- 
senger requirements,  economic  analysis 
of  cost  factors,  atipropriate  cost    basis 
for  study  of  rail  transportation  subsidy 
programs,  subsidy  requirements,  and  so 
forth.  ^      , 

This  overall  study  of  the  railroad  role 
in  intercity  travel  demands  and  needs 
and  the  public  support  required  in  this 
area  is  one  that  it  seems  to  me  must  be 
performed  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation because  such  an  evaluation 
must  be  made  in  relation  to  other  modes 
of  travel.  Mr.  Lang  indicates  in  this  let- 
ter that  Congress  has  been  asked  to  ap- 
prove the  necessary  funding  for  such  a 
study,  and  for  needed  subpena  power. 

Such    a  budget  request  was   not   in- 
cluded in  the  current  fiscal  year  budget 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
but  if  it  is  included— and  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  will  be— in  the  next  budget  I  will 
strongly   support   the   appropriation   of 
such  funds,  and  I  am  certain  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, many  of  whom  joined  Senator  Al- 
lot-t  in  cosponsoring  a  resolution  calling 
for  such  a  study,  will  join  me  in  voting 
in  favor  of  needed  funds  for  such  pur- 
pose. ^    , 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Department  ol 
Transportation,  in  cooperation  with  the 
ICC  and  State  commission,  which  have 
information  gathering  authority,  can  ob- 
tain needed  information  from  the  rail 
industry'  without  the  need  for  subpena 
power.  The  railroad  industry  has  assured 
the  Commerce  Committee  that  they  will 
cooperate  in  a  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation study  of   rail   passenger  service 
needs   and    demands.    I    commend   Mr. 
Lang  for  his  support  of  this  proposed 
study,  and  for  instituting  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration  studies  referred 
to  in  his  letter. 

I  agree  with  the  NARUC  that  there  is 
an  area  needing  a  commission  study  and 
investigation.  Before  Congress  can  de- 
termine whether  the  present  and  future 
needs  for  rail  passenger  service  justify 
policies  requiring  greater  commitments 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  as  well 
as  carriers  and  others,  the  Congress  must 
have  reliable  information  on  the  costs  of 
rail  passenger  operations  and  the  means 
by  which  such  expenses  should  be  met. 

The  current  edition  of  Transport  Eco- 
nomics, the  monthly  publication  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissions  Bu- 
reau of  Economics,  contains  an  analysis 
of  the  past  14  years  of  railroad  passenger 
service  indicating  that  passenger  reve- 
nues exceeded  the  operating  expenses  re- 
lated solely  to  passenger  and  allied  serv- 
ices by  $35  million. 

Mr.  Stephen  M,  Aug,  E\'enlng  Star  bus- 
iness writer,  iJOinted  out  in  an  article 
pubUshed  in  the  Star  of  October  1,  1968, 
that,  depending  on  which  accounting 
method  is  used,  the  Nation's  railroads 
either  lost  $6.8  billion  hauling  passengers 
during  the  last  14  years,  or  made  a  $35 
million  profit  during  that  period.  This 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial. 
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entitled  "New  Math  for  an  Ola  Prob- 
lem," adds  some  pertinent  comments  on 
this  subject.  This  editorial  notes  that  the 
fact  remains  that  railroads  are  still  the 
most  economic  form  of  passenger  mass 
transit,  and  with  growing  highway  and 
airway  congestion,  some  short  and  inter- 
mediate-haul passenger  trains  are,  if 
anything,  more  essential  than  they  ever 
were.  The  editorial  concludes: 

What's  unquestionably  required  Is  a  clear 
and  calm  assessment  of  the  coets  of  rail  pas- 
senger service  and  of  the  extent  of  the  pub- 
He's  need  for  that  service 


October  8,  1968 


letter  of  October  8  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

There  being   no  objection,   the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Kvenlng  Star, 

Oct.  1,19681 
Figures  Confuct  on  PBorrr-LossES  or  Rail 
Passengers 
(By  Stephen  M.Aug) 
Depending    on     whose     bookkeeping    you 
choooe  to  believe,  the  nation's  railroads  either 
lost  $6.8   billion   hauling  passengers  during 
the  years  1954-1966 — as  the  railroads  claim— 
I     have     written     to     ICC     Chairman     or  made  a  $35-mllllon  profit  during  the  same 
Tlerney  and   urged   the  Commission   to     y**"  on  passengers,  as  an  Interstate  Com- 
conduct  an  investigation  of  certain  as-     '"^'^e  Commission  bureau  reported  today, 
pects  of   railroad   passenger   service   to     ,„^t.,^^*^\.?"''^"  °'   Economics,   in   lu 
supplement  its  earUer  report  and  recom-     «vs  the  rin^T^L  '^'^^'X  Economics, 
mendations.  Because  of  the  uncertainty    ^^W^^rr^^om  f9T9^th"rough'i^« 
and  controversy  that  exists  with  respect     There  was  a  $73  million  loss  in  1967  Profits 
to  the  matter  of  losses  incurred  by  the     ranged  from  $ii  million  in  1969  to  $78  mUUon 
railroads  in  providing  passenger  service.     '"  i^^a. 

I  have  aslced  that  this  investigation  focus  "^^  railroads  claim  they  lost  money  on  pas- 
on  a  determination  of  the  actual  net  '*"8ers  in  every  year  since  1948.  with  losses 
costs  to  th»  railroads  in  providing  inter-  Ji?,X'J5  .l"'?i«r^tw'"""'"*  '"  '^^"^  "*  *^^ 
city  rtiil  passenger  service  and  the  means  1^' was  ^ia^  miiii^"  raiiroad-ciaimed  i967 
for  reducing  or  meeting  such  costs.  While  The  vast  differences  in  the  figures  are  due 
this  investigation  need  not  necessarily  be  solely  to  differences  in  accounting  methods— 
a  formal  ICC  proceeding.  I  recommended  ail  the  basic  figures  were  supplied  by  the 
that  the  Commission  seek  the  assistance  railroads.  The  big  losses  claimed  by  the  in- 
and  cooperation  of  all  interested  parties,  dustry  result  from  the  fact  that  under  nor- 
includlng  the  Department  of  Transporta-  °?"'  '^*^  accounting  procedures  they  may 
tion  and  the  SUte  commissions.  f.'l^fl"  f,^*°*J  ^^^  passenger  service  a  por- 

The  Department  and  the  Commission  irrJeS^n^^t^od^L^r.riL'^cL^e-'^e^'Sthln^ 
should  promptly  begin  the  needed  pre-  from  the  presidents  salary  to  the  cost  or 
llminary  steps  to  start  the  study  and  in-  replacing  tracks  and  ties 
vestigation.  If  the  necessary  budgetary  dikect  expenses 
requests  are  submitted  to  Congress  in  The  figures  m  the  new  report  charge  to  the 
January.  I  promise  my  full  support  for  passenger  service  only  the  dlrecrlxp^n^s 
favorable  action  so  that  the  study  and  of  operating  the  trains — crewmen's  salaries, 
investigation  can  be  brought  to  com-  ^uel.  maintenance  of  equipment  among  them! 
pletion  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  some  critics  of  the  railroads  have  con- 
In  a  speech  to  the  Railroad  Trans-  '^en'lwl  that  the  industry,  in  showing  their 
portation  Institute,  on  October  3  ICC  P****"**'  service  deficits  only  on  a  fully  ai- 
Commissioner  Stafford  took  to  task  the  dw^  ^th'lhe"  m',1;„!i'^n''T  ''^,  '^"^  ""''- 
railroad  attitude  that  passengers  have  'clLs^^m^^aLenier 'opemio^ '^^  ^'^^^ 
deserted  the  trains,  therefore,  there  shall  The  significance  of  the  report  is  that  this 
be  no  trains.  Commissioner  Stafford  *»  the  first  time  the  ICC  has  shown  in  a  re- 
pointed  out  the  imreality  of  using  deficit  P*"^  the  so-caiied  out-of-pocket  costo  of 
figure  of  $485  million  that  is  frequently  ''P^'^tlng  passenger  trains  for  a  large  group 
mentioned,  and  suggested  instead  a  more  ?,  r^^^°^^  ^'  *'®°  '*  ^^^  ^"  time  it  has 
realistic  approach.  He  noted  that  even  i'^^^t^^erl^WSd^  T^^'  consequent 
feeble  rai^oads  efforts  to  secure  pas-  For  some  tlme'^ven  the  co^lssloners  have 
sen«er  traffic  have  largely  become  a  thing  abandoned  the  use  of  the  fuufaUc^at^  c^t 
of  the  past.  He  strongly  urged  the  rail  basis  in  considering  railroad  requests  to  dls- 
industry  to  wholeheartedly  support  a  De-  continue  passenger  trains.  The  commlsslon- 
partment  of  Transportation  in-depth  *"  prefer  to  use  the  out-of-pocket  costs. 
study  of  the  role  of  passenger  service.  rail  passengers  PROFirnB  i  r«:« 
Commissioner  Stafford's  speech  does  not  "■      „„  S,  ot  doiL,.? 

mince  words  with  the  rail  industry  atti-     linmHi.on,oidoin^ 

tude.  and  I  commend  it  to  those  inter-  icc-           Raiiroad- 

ested  in  a  forthright  statement  on  the  ^•*'                     citm^a          claimed 

current  rail  passenger  situation. ^_| ""^ 

I  believe  the  overall  intercity  passenger  7Z.                                           ~ 

study  supported  by  the  Department  of     195$:::::;::::: !«  636' 7 

Transportation,  and  the  investigation  I     \^ »K  696:9 

have  requested  the  ICC  to  conduct  will     }«« 'ij  'f^J 

provide  the  basis  for  forward  looking    1959::::":::::::;::::::::::  »         543-5 

action  to  be  taken  to  insure  that  our  Na-  {gg? S  <**-2 

tion's  passenger  travel  requirements  will  I962:::;::::;™::::::::::::  n  394  3 

be  met  not  only  in  the  air  and  on  the  \^ »  398:9 

highways,  but  also  on  our  Nation's  rail-  i965 »i  Jin  1 

roads.  1966::::::::::::::::::::::::         2^        3ISJ 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-      * '^^ <**•" 

sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the       aosj.  ~ 

texts  of   the  articles   published   in   the  shakdest  paorrr 

^^"i^f^^T^'"  ^^  ^*"  ^^'■^^  Journal:  ironically,  the  report  shows  that  while  the 

tne    NARUCs    letter    of    September    11,  railroads  as  a  group  lost  money  last  year  on 

1968,  and  attached  draft  resolution;  Mr.  passengers,  several  lines  that  showed  a  profit 

Lang's  letter  of  October  1,  1968;  and  my  **■«  flnaacially  the  most  shaky.  Nearly  all  the 


big  commuter  railroads  In  the  Northeast 
listed  a  profit,  and  the  ICC  says  some  of  these 
are  'attributable  to  the  subsidies  granted 
passenger  operations  by  local,  state  and  fed- 
eral agencies" 

The  railroad  showing  the  largest  1967  profit 
was  the  bankrupt  New  York.  New  Haven  & 
Hartford,  with  profit  listed  at  J176  million 
The  New  Haven  claims  a  loss  last  year  of 
$10.3  million  on  passenger  service. 

The  combined  loss  for  the  Penn  Central 

Pennsy  and  New  York  Central  are  shown 
separately— would  be  $8  4  million  compared 
to  a  claimed  loss  of  $86  million. 

OuUlde  the  Northeast,  only  two  of  the 
35  large  railroads  listed  Individually  showed 
profits:  Chicago  &  North  Western  at  $6.7  mil- 
lion versus  a  claimed  loss  of  $15  million,  and 
Southern  Pacific  at  $13  million,  versus  a 
claimed  loss  of  nearly  $19  7  million. 

Southern  Pacific  has  tried  continually  to 
get  out  of  the  passenger  business  entirely. 
Currently  It  Is  subject  of  an  ICC  proceeding 
In  which  an  examiner  has  accused  It  of  down- 
grading Its  services  to  discourage  passengers 
Among  1967  figures  for  railroads  serving 
this  area,  the  report  lists  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  with  a  $3.9  million  deficit  compared 
with  $12  million  claimed:  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
$6  2  million  compared  with  $14  million 
claimed:  Richmond.  Fredericksburg  &  Po- 
tomac. $229,000  profit  and  $3  million  Ices 
claimed;  Seaboard  Coast  Line  $12  million  and 
$375  million  claimed:  Southern  $8  6  million 
and  $19  5  million  claimed 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct  8.  1968 1 
New  Math  roa  an  Old  Problem 
The  old  debate  over  whether  passenger 
trains  make  or  lose  money  Is  on  again,  full 
steam  ahead.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission In  an  economic  repwrt  says  that  rail- 
road operating  expenses  "related  solely  to 
passenger  and  allied  services"  were  exceeded 
by  net  revenues  for  eight  consecutive  years 
since  1959. 

Moreover,  says  the  ICC,  during  the  last  14 
years,  taking  into  account  losses  from  1954 
to  1968  and  In  1967,  passenger  revenues  ex- 
ceeded operating  expenses  by  $35  million. 

The  reaction  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads  to  all  this  Is  Just  about  what 
you  would  expect,  inasmuch  as  for  years  now 
the  railroads  have  been  moaning  and  groan- 
ing over  passenger  service  losses  and  cutting 
back  on  that  service  as  fast  as  the  ICC  would 
allow  them.  And  until  lately,  when  the  ICC 
suddenly  started  blowing  the  whistle  against 
any  further  major  service  cuts,  those  cut- 
backs were  coming  pretty  fast. 

An  AAR  spokesman  charges  the  ICC  with 
•financial  chicanery "  and  says  that  the 
agency's  report  "must  be  some  kind  of  new 
math." 

Now  In  the  revival  of  this  debate  over  profit 
or  loss  neither  party — the  ICC  nor  the  rail- 
road Industry — Is  wholly  without  blame.  For 
the  railroads  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
following  the  ICC's  cost  accounting  stand- 
ards which  may  or  may  not  be  as  currently 
appropriate  as  they  might.  Then  too,  years  of 
excessive  Federal  regulation  have  certainly 
increased  the  railroads'  eagerness  to  lop  off 
passenger  trains  which,  whether  they  make 
money  or  not,  are  surely  less  profitable  than 
those  that  haul  freight. 

From  the  public's  standpoint,  however,  this 
ICC-AAR  argument  Is  pretty  silly.  The  fact 
remains  that  railroads  are  still  the  most  eco- 
nomic form  of  passenger  mass  transit.  With 
growing  highway  and  airway  congestion, 
some  short  and  Intermediate-haul  passenger 
trains  are.  If  anything,  more  essential  than 
they  ever  were. 

Railroads  cannot  be  expected  to  provide 
this  service  as  a  form  of  charity:  along  with 
a  lot  of  de-regulatlng,  some  public  subsidies 
unfortunately  may  be  needed  What's 
unquestionably  required  is  a  clear  and  calm 
assessment  of  the  costs  of  rail  passenger  serv- 
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ice  and  of  the  extent  of  the  public's  need  for 
that  service. 

If  It  takes  some  form  of  new  math  to  settle 
the  Issue,  so  be  It.  That  might  be  an  Im- 
provement on  the  confusing  figures  the  pub- 
lic has  been  fed  up  to  now. 

National  Association  or  Regula- 
tory   Utility    Commissioners. 
Washington.   DC.   September    11.    1968. 
Hon    Warren  O.  Magnuson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  We  are  now  witness- 
ing the  rapid  deterioration  and  demise  of  the 
last  remnants  of  our  Nation's  rail  passenger 
system — a  system  which  was  once  the  world's 
finest. 

Some  feel  that  passenger  trains  are  out- 
moded and  that  their  elimination  Is  Inevi- 
table Just  as  It  was  for  the  stagecoach.  Others 
believe  that  our  crowded  airways  and  clogged 
highways  are  not  equal  to  today's  transporta- 
tion tasks,  let  alone  tomorrow's,  and  that, 
therefore.  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to  seek 
ways  to  preserve  safe,  dependable,  all-weather 
rail  passenger  service. 

Surely,  reasonable  men  of  both  persua- 
sions would  agree  that  during  this  critical 
I>erlod  Government  should  make  one  last 
effort  to  determine  ways.  If  any  there  are, 
to  preserve  essential  passenger  service. 

It  appears  unllkly  at  this  time  that  the 
Congress  will  appropriate  the  two  million 
dollars  which  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion deems  necessary  to  conduct  the  kind  of 
broad  ranging  study  proposed  In  S.  3861.  Nor 
do  circumstances  permit  the  luxury  of  us- 
ing two  years  to  complete  the  study  as  rec- 
ommended by  DOT. 

Accordingly,  we  have  prepared  the  enclosed 
form  of  proposed  Resolution  which  urges  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  co- 
operation with  State  regulators,  to  undertake 
and  submit  to  your  Committee,  within  six 
months,  specific  recommendations  for  the 
preservation  of  essential  Inter-clty  rail  pas- 
senger service. 

These  recommendations  would  be  based 
upon  a  public  record  developed  through  the 
holding  of  hearings  open  to  all  Interested 
parties.  The  Resolution  urges  active  partici- 
pation therein  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  Postmaster  General. 

Although  the  ICC  may  feel  that  It  does 
not  possess  all  of  the  resources  required  to 
conduct  a  broad  Investigation,  it  neverthe- 
less cannot  deny  that  It  has  long-standing 
responsibilities  to  the  public  In  seeking  to 
maintain  and  foster  adequate  rail  passenger 
service.  A  copy  of  the  ICC's  response  to  our 
proposed  Resolution  is  enclosed. 

Hearing  Examiner  John  S.  Messer  In  the 
Southern  Pacific  Case.  ICC  Docket  No.  34733. 
has  demonstrated  what  one  man  can  do  In 
developing  recommendations  to  conserve 
essential  service.  Surely,  the  ICC,  with  the 
diligent  use  of  its  resources  and  the  benefit 
of  a  public  record,  can  produce  timely  recom- 
mendations which  win  protect  the  public 
interest. 

Accordingly,  we  respectfully  request  that 
you  promptly  submit  the  enclosed  form  of 
Resolution  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
for  Its  approval. 

The  State  regulators  of  our  Association 
are  deeply  grateful  for  your  cooperation  in 
this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  W.  Karber, 

President. 
Walter  R.  McDonald. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Railroads. 


Senate  RESOLtrrioN 
Whereas,  The  discontinuance  of  hundreds 
of  passenger  trains  in  the  past  several  years 
has  resulted  in  rail  passenger  service  becom- 
ing at  best  sparse  throughout  the  Nation  and 
In  some  areas  ceasing  to  exist;  and 


Whereas.  The  rising  tide  of  passenger  train 
discontinuances  has  been  intensified  by  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment regarding  the  removal  of  mall  from  pas- 
senger trains;  and 

Whereas.  The  public  Interest  is  vitally 
concerned  with  the  development  of  a  sound 
and  adequate  rail  passenger  service  which 
will  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  a  grow'ng 
America;  and 

Whereas.  It  is  apparent  that  the  decline  in 
the  use  of  rail  passenger  service  is  merely  a 
temporary  episode  In  the  Nation's  transporta- 
tion history  because  our  crowded  airways  n;id 
clogged  highways  will  not  be  equal  to  to- 
morrow's transportation  tasks;  and 

Whereas,  The  preservation  of  safe,  depend- 
able, all-weather  mass  rail  passenger  service 
is  essential  not  only  to  the  traveling  public, 
but  also  to  the  national  economy  and  de- 
fense; and 

Whereas.  It  is  crucial  to  the  future  welfare 
of  America  that  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments now  take  prompt  tictlon  to  con- 
serve a  nucleus  of  rail  passenger  service  to 
provide  the  foundation  for  expanding  to  meet 
tomorrow's  transportation  needs,  otherwise 
an  enormous  expenditure  of  government 
funds  will  be  required  in  the  future  to  restore 
essential  passenger  service;  and 

Whereas.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  1959  made  various  recommenda- 
tions based  upon  a  general  investigation  of 
the  manner  in  which  railroads  subject  to 
Part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  con- 
ducted their  passenger  business,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  nature  and  causes  of  any 
deficit  arising  therefrom  and  the  possible 
ways  of  eliminating  such  deficit.  Railroad 
Passenger  Train  Deficit.  306  ICC.  417;  and 
Whereas.  It  would  be  In  the  public  Interest 
and  of  great  assistance  to  the  Senate  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  conduct 
at  this  tine  another  general  investigation  of 
the  problems  of  railroad  passenger  service 
and,  on  the  basis  of  a  public  record  devel- 
oped therein  through  the  holding  of  hearings 
open  to  all  Interested  parties,  to  formulate 
anew  recommendations  for  the  preservation 
of  essential  passenger  service  under  current 
and  foreseeable  conditions;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate.  That  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  acting  in  co- 
operation with  the  national  organization  of 
the  State  commissions  as  referred  to  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  is  hereby  strongly 
urged  to  undertake  and  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  resolu- 
tion, specific  recommendations  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  essential  Intercity  railroad  pas- 
senger service  in  the  United  States,  which 
recommendations  shall  be  formulated  on  the 
basis  of  consideration  of,  among  other 
things: 

( 1 )  An  evaluation  of  the  most  practical 
means  for  preserving  essential  railroad  pas- 
senger service  and  the  role  of  railroad  pas- 
senger service  in  meeting  the  Nation's 
growing  transportation  needs; 

(2)  The  proper  role  of  the  railroads  and 
governmental  bodies  in  developing  the  re- 
quired quality  and  quantity  of  service.  In- 
cluding methods  of  financing  operations 
which  are  necessary  but  not  economically 
viable; 

(3)  The  manner  In  which  railroads  sub- 
ject to  Part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  conduct  their  passenger  business,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  nature  and 
causes  of  any  deficit  arising  therefrom  and 
the  possible  ways  of  eliminating  such  defi- 
cit; 

(4)  A  re-examination  of  the  procedures 
employed  for  separating  and  allocating  plant 
Investment,  operating  expenses,  taxes,  re- 
serves, and  other  expenses  between  passenger 
service  and  other  services  furnished  by  rail- 
roads, in  order  to  determine  the  appropri- 
ateness of  developing  revised  procedures  to 
allocate  less  expense  to  passenger  service; 


(5)  An  Inventory  of  the  present  passenger 
trains  still  operating,  the  quality  of  these 
trains,  and  their  scheduling  in  relation  to  the 
public  convenience; 

(6)  The  xise  of  passenger  trains  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  with  a  view  toward  in- 
creasing the  transportation  of  mall  thereon 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  Improve  postal  effi- 
ciency and  increase  railroiid  revenues  aUoca- 
ble  to  passenger  service; 

(7)  A  determination  of  the  possible  future 
use  of  auto  carrier  passenger  trains  and  other 
innovations  in  Intercity  rail  transportation 
which  show  promise  of  strengthening  pas- 
senger service  to  better  satisfy  public  needs: 
and 

(8)  The  creation  of  a  more  effective  work- 
ing partnership  between  the  Commission  and 
the  national  organization  of  the  State  com- 
missions and  the  State  regulatory  commis- 
sions in  order  to  develop  more  effective 
remedies  to  solve  the  problems  of  railroad 
passenger  service;  and  be  It 

Further  resolved  by  the  Senate.  That  such 
recommendations  shall  be  predicated  upon 
a  general  investigative  proceeding,  open  to 
participation  by  all  Interested  parties,  and 
conducted  by  Joint  hearings  presided  over 
by  the  Commission  and  State  cooperators 
selected  in  accordance  with  the  agreement 
between  the  Commission  and  the  national  or- 
ganization 1 1  the  State  commissions;  and  be 

It 

Further  resolved  by  the  Senate.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  the  Postmaster 
General,  and  other  Interested  Federal  agen- 
cies are  hereby  strongly  urged  to  actively 
participate  In  such  proceeding  and  to  con- 
tribute therein  to  the  full  extent  of  their  re- 
spective abilities  toward  achieving  the  goals 
of  this  resolution. 


Department    of    Transportation, 
Federal  Railroad  Administration, 
Washington.  DC.  October  1.  1968. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson. 
Chairman.    Committee    on    Commerce,    US. 
Senate.   Washington,   DC 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   I  appreciate  having 
the   opportunity   to  present  my  views  on  a 
resolution   proposed   by   the   National   Asso- 
ciation of  Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners 
which  would  have  the  Senate  endorse  a  six- 
month  study  aimed  at  preserving  inU  city 
rail  passenger  service.  As  you  know,  the  De- 
partment  has    taken   a   clear   position   sup- 
porting the  intensive  and  all-inclusive  t,tudy 
of  the  railroad   role   in   Intercity   travel   de- 
mands  and   needs  proposed   in  9.   3861.   We 
have  asked  the  Congress  to  approve  neces- 
sary  funding   for  a   two-year  study   and   to 
permit   use  of   the   subpoena  power  to  call 
witnesses  and  examine  records. 

Testtmonv  I  presented  on  S.  3861  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transportation 
examined  the  need  for  a  broad -based  study 
rather  than  a  repeat  of  the  same  type  of 
study  which  formed  the  base  for  the  ICC's 
Hosmer  Report  and  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee's  Doyle  Report  I  know  you  are 
familiar  with  my  views  in  this  regard  and 
I  shall  not  repeat  them  here. 

The  views  I  expressed  to  the  Subcommittee 
were  also  presented  to  a  committee  of 
NARUC  members  who  met  with  me  regarding 
their  proposed  resolution.  I  advised  them  any 
study  should  consider  the  needs  and /or  de- 
mands for  intercity  transportation  of  the 
next  10.  20  or  50  years.  To  concentrate  solely 
on  preserving  the  level  and  type  of  service 
we  have  today  could  well  prevent  changes  in 
rail  passenger  service  concepts  and  break- 
throughs in  surface  transportation  technol- 
ogy which  we  believe  must  be  made  to  meet 
transportation  demands  of  the  1970's  and  the 
21st  century.  In  my  opinion,  the  NARUC 
proposal  would  largely  be  a  re-examination 
of  previous  studies  and  existing  ICC  data 
and  would  loflcally  produce  the  same  nega- 
tive picture  of  the  future  of  the  passenger 
train  that  was  the  conclusion  of  these  previ- 
ous studies. 
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While  we  are  prtmarlly  interested  in  the 
future  role  of  rail  paaeenger  service,  we  are 
not  InaenBltlve  to  today's  problems.  We  rec- 
ognize rail  passenger  service  Is  In  a  state  of 
decline  and  change  and  that  questions  of 
public  need  and  traveler  demand  have  not 
been  adequately  researched  and  answered. 

Your  committee  Is  fully  aware  of  the  high 
speed  ground  transportation  demonstration 
projects,  the  auto-traln  project  and  surface 
transportation  research  and  developement 
activities  of  the  Office  of  High  Speed  Ground 
Transportation  All  our  work  m  these  areas 
Is  directly  related  to  the  railroad  passenger 
problem.  However,  we  cannot  expect  a  fast 
or  easy  solution  of  a  problem  that  has  been 
generating  since  1945.  and  which  has  become 
more  acute  with  the  advent  of  the  Inter- 
state highway  system  and  Jet  transport  air- 
craft. 

In  addition  to  OHSOT  programs,  the  Fed- 
eral Railroad  Administration  has  several  In- 
house  projects  underway  For  your  informa- 
tion, they  are: 

1.  A  review  of  appropriate  methods  for  de- 
termining Intercity  rail  passenger  require- 
ments. 

2  Economic  analysis  of  cost  factors  asso- 
ciated with  railroad   passenger  service 

3.  BBtablMting  an  appropriate  coat  base 
for  use  in  study  of  rail  transportation  sub- 
sidy programs. 

4.  Preliminary  analysis  of  subsidy  require- 
ments for  high,  medium,  or  low  levels  of  rail 
service. 

5  Conferences  with  rail  Industry  repre- 
sentatives regarding  future  of  long-distance, 
luxury  train  service. 

I  hope  you  find  this  information  respon- 
sive to  your  request.  I  would  emphasize  once 
more  that  the  study  proposed  In  S.  3861.  with 
necessary  funding  and  the  subpoena  power, 
would  permit  the  objective  analysis  of  this 
vexing  problem. 
Sincerely, 

A.  ScHcrrEK  Lang. 

U.S.    S«NATX 
COMMrTTKZ  ON   COMMEXCC. 

Washington.  DC  .  October  8  1968. 
Hon   Padi,  J.  Trnu»«T, 

Ctiairman.  Interstate  Commerce  Commiision. 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Dkas  CHAniMA.v  TnaiNrr :  At  the  time  I  In- 
troduced the  Commission's  legislative  re- 
quest, S.  1175,  to  amend  section  13a  in  a 
number  of  respects  to  provide  the  Commis- 
sion with  more  effective  and  efficient  tools  In 
passenger  train  discontinuance  proceedings. 
It  seemed  to  me  that,  in  addition,  recom- 
mendations were  needed  looking  toward  the 
promotion  of  modern  and  efficient  rail  pas- 
senger service. 

The  Commission  under  your  leadership  Is 
to  be  highly  commended  for  responding  to 
this  suggestion  and  submitting  to  the  Com- 
merce Committee  the  June  25,  1968  Report 
on  Intercity  Rail  Passenger  Service  In  1968 
ThU  Report  was  very  helpful  to  the  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  your  teeUmony  at  the 
hearings  held  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee on  the  draft  proposals  accompanying 
the  Report 

The  Commission's  Report  thoroughly  docu- 
ments the  conclusion  that  changes  in  fed- 
eral policy  are  needed,  and  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  present  and  future  role  of  in- 
tercity rail  service  in  meeting  our  naUonal 
travel  demands  must  be  undertaken  as  a 
preliminary  step  towards  accomplishing  these 
changes. 

Agreement  was  not  reached  on  the  Com- 
mission's leglslaUve  proposals  to  amend  sec- 
tion 13a.  and  in  the  time  remaining  action 
on  thU  legislation  will  not  be  completed. 
There  Is  general  agreement  In  support  of  the 
overall  study  proposed  by  the  Commission 
into  the  existing  and  future  potential  for 
Intercity  railroad  passenger  service  In  meet- 


ing passenger  travel  needs.  The  Federal  Rail- 
road Administrator,  Mr.  A.  Scheffer  Lang,  has 
advised  the  Committee  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  support  for  this  study,  and 
indicated  a  number  of  rail  passenger  service 
matters  now  being  looked  into  by  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration.  A  copy  of  Mr.  Lang's 
letter  is  enclosed  for  your  information. 

The  National  Association  of  Regulatory 
Commissioners  has  proposed  that  the  Senate 
enact  a  resolution  calling  .for  the  ICC,  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  Commissions,  to 
conduct  a  six  months  investigation  of  the 
Intercity  rail  passenger  service  problem, 
which  would  Involve  the  development  of  a 
public  record  made  by  the  holding  of  hear- 
ings open  to  all  interested  parties.  This  res- 
olution would  require,  upon  the  conclusion 
of  the  Investigation,  that  the  I  CC  and  the 
State  cooperators  make  specific  reconunen- 
datlons  to  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
as  to  practical  means  for  Identifying  and 
preserving-  essential  intercity  rail  passenger 
service. 

I  concur  In  the  Commissions  thinking 
that  Inasmuch  as  an  evaluation  of  the  pres- 
ent and  future  value  of  intercity  rail  service 
must  be  determined  by  considering  it  in 
relation  to  all  other  modes  of  travel,  the 
Department  of  TransportaUon  is  the  most 
appropriate  Federal  agency  to  direct  the 
study. 

The  NARUC  is  correct  It  seems  to  me  In 
suggesting  that  there  Is  an  area  needing  a 
Conxmission  study  and  investigation.  Before 
the  Congress  can  determine  whether  the 
present  and  future  needs  for  rail  passenger 
service  Justify  policies  that  will  require 
greater  conunitmenta  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  as  well  as  carriers  and  others, 
the  Congress  must  have  reliable  information 
on  the  costs  of  rail  passenger  operations  and 
the  means  by  which  such  expenses  should  t)e 
met. 

The  current  edition  of  Transport  Econom- 
ics contains  an  analysis  of  the  past  14  years 
of  railroad  p>assenger  service  revenues  ana 
expenses  quite  different  from  that  usually 
presented  by  railroad  Industry  witnesses.  A 
number  of  newspaper  articles  have  com- 
mented on  this  analysis,  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  this  morning  contained  an  editorial 
suggesting  a  clear  and  calm  assessment  of 
the  costs  of  rail  passenger  service  and  of  the 
extent  of  the  public's  need  for  that  service. 

I  urge  the  Commission  to  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation of  certain  aspects  of  railroad 
passenger  service  to  supplement  Its  earlier 
June  25,  1968  Report.  Because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty and  controversy  that  exists  with  re- 
spect to  the  matter  of  losses  incurred  by  the 
railroads  In  providing  passenger  service,  this 
Investigation  should  focus  on  a  determina- 
tion of  the  actual  net  costs  to  the  railroads 
In  providing  Intercity  rail  passenger  service 
and  the  means  for  reducing  or  meeting  such 
costs. 

While  this  Investigation  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  a  formal  I.C C  proceeding,  I  recom- 
mend that  the  Commission  seek  the  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  of  all  interested  par- 
ties, including  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  the  State  Commissions. 

I  urge  the  Commission  to  promptly  begin 
needed  preliminary  steps  to  start  this  inves- 
tigation. I  promise  my  full  support  for  favor- 
able action  on  a  commission  budgetary 
request  for  this  purpose  next  year  so  that 
the  Commission's  Investigation  can  be 
brought  to  completion  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date. 

In  closing,  let  me  commend  you  and  your 
fellow  Commissioners  for  your  actions  to 
insure  that  the  Nation's  passenger  trans- 
portation needs  will  be  met  now  and  in  the 
future. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Warren  O.  Macnuson, 

Chairman. 


JUDGE  OPPENHEIMER  AND  THE 
SECOND  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  Pres*dent.  as  thi.s 
Congress  draws  to  a  close,  it  will  finally 
enact  a  meaningful  law  to  help  the  States 
to  protect  their  citizens  against  gun 
crime.  That  bill,  soon  to  be  reported  from 
conference,  provides  less  protection  than 
our  States  and  citizens  need,  but  more 
than  it  seemed  possible  to  enact  a  few 
short  months  ago. 

Aside  from  the  stark  and  tragic  facts 
of  political  assassination  and  the  tre- 
mendous gun  crime  rate,  increased  pub- 
lic understanding  of  the  gun  crime  issue 
has  been  a  major  element  in  the  increas- 
ing public  demand  for  protection  against 
gim  crime.  Especially  helpful  toward 
public  understanding  have  been  the 
articles  on  the  gun  crime  issue  by  out- 
standing legal  scholars. 

One  such  article,  written  by  Judge 
Reuben  Oppenheimer.  distinguished  re- 
tired member  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of 
Baltimore  and  the  Maryland  Court  of 
Appeals,  was  published  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Judge 
Oppenhelmer's  article  "Gun  Control  and 
the  Second  Amendment"  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  In  the  article.  Judge  Oppen- 
heimer presents  as  accurate,  incisive,  and 
concise  an  analysis  of  the  second  amend- 
ment's "right  to  bear  arms"  as  I  have 
seen.  His  words  should  be  studied  by  all 
Members  of  Congress  concerned  about 
the  constitutional  implications  of  gun 
laws. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Gun  Control  and  the  Second  Amendment 

( By  Judge  Reuben  Oppenheimer  ' ) 

congress  takes  aim 

(  Note. — Goaded  by  two  assassinations. 
Congress  braved  the  combined  opposition  of 
southerners,  westerners,  target  shooters, 
hunters  and  the  National  Rlffe  Association 
and  took  this  year  its  first  hesitant  steps  in 
the  field  of  gun  control  in  30  years. 

(Only  last  Wednesday,  an  AdmJnlstration- 
supported  proposal  to  register  the  sale  of  all 
fireams  and  license  their  owners  was  rejected 
by  a  lopsided  55-to-31  vote  in  the  Senate. 
But  by  the  end  of  the  day.  the  Senate,  by 
an  even  more  lopsided  tally  (71  to  17),  ap- 
proved legislation  to  ban  the  Interstate  sale — 
over  the  counter  or  through  the  malls — of 
rifles,  shotguns  and  ammunition. 

(This  measure  would  significantly  extend 
the  limited  mall-order  ban  included  in  the 
omnibus  crime  bill  President  Johnson  signed 
into  law  June  19.  Under  that  legislation,  the 
Interstate  sales  ban  would  apply  to  pistols 
and  similarly  concealable  weapons.  ^ 

(The  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the 
bi;i  that  now  go  to  a  conference  contain 
these  features  in  common:  An  outright  ban 
on  interstate  sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns:  an 
Interstate  mall-order  ban  on  the  sale  of 
handgun  ammunition:  stiff  penalties  for 
using  a  firearm  in  the  commission  of  Fed- 
eral crime;  limitations  on  the  sale  of  guns 
and  ammunition  to  minors.) 

As  Congress  nears  the  end  of  the  long 
debate  over  control  of  firearms.  It  is  evident 
that  thfc  issues  are  primarily  political  rather 
than  constitutional. 


'  Judge  Oppenheimer.  a  noted  legal  scholar, 
retired  a  year  ago  after  twelve  years  on  the 
Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore  city  and  the 
Maryland  Court  of  Appeals. 
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Nevertheless,  some  opponents  of  more 
stringent  firearms  legislation  continue  to 
claim  that  proposed  statutes  supported  by 
Federal  and  State  law  enforcement  officials 
would  violate  the  Second  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

The  Second  Amendment  reads  as  follows; 
•A  well-regulated  mlUtla.  being  necessary  to 
the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  t>ear  arms,  shall  not  be 
infringed." 

The  opposition  of  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation to  more  effective  gun  control  may 
prevail,  but  to  reject  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion because  of  a  supposed  absolute  right  of 
every  individual  to  bear  arms  would  be  to 
Ignore  the  meaning  of  the  amendment  in  the 
light  of  its  histc«-y  and  the  many  decisions 
interpreting  it. 

THE  RIGHT    TO    BEAR    WEAPONS 

At  the  time  the  amendment  was  proposed. 
Its  framers  feared  the  menace  of  a  standing 
Federal  Army,  whose  dangers  to  llljerty  had 
been  shown  In  England  and  the  colonies.  As 
Federal  and  state  courts  have  pointed  out, 
the  only  and  obvious  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment was  to  protect  the  states  in  the  main- 
tenance of  their  militia  against  possible  en- 
croachment  by   the  Federal  power. 

Unlike  such  basic  individual  freedoms  as 
the  right  to  trial  by  Jury  guaranteed  by  the 
Bill  of  RighU.  the  right  to  bear  weapons  was 
never  regarded  as  an  absolute  personal  privi- 
lege by  common  law. 

As  early  as  1328,  the  English  Statute  of 
Northampton  declared  that  no  man  should 
"go  nor  ride  armed  by  night  or  by  day  In 
fairs,  markets,  nor  In  the  presence  of  the 
Justices  or  other  ministers,  nor  in  no  part 
elsewhere."  Violations  of  the  statute  were 
indictable  under  the  common  law. 

RELYING    ON    THE    CTTIZENRY 


Prom  early  times,  the  EnglUh  had  a  mllltla 
system,  under  which  landed  proprietors  were 
required  to  have  in  readiness  specified  arms, 
equipment  aJQd  men  at  arms.  Charles  II,  in 
his  exile  in  Prance  during  the  Common- 
wealth, had  seen  the  advantage  of  a  stand- 
ing army  under  his  sole  control,  and  began 
to  form  one. 

His  successor,  James  11.  virtually  destroyed 
the  mUltia,  enlarged  the  army  and  quar- 
tered it  upon  the  defenseless  citizenry.  After 
the  bloodless  revolution  of  1688  and  James 
ll's  flight,  the  Declaration  of  Rights  asserted 
that  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army — 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament — was  Il- 
legal. The  mllltla  system  was  restored  to  Its 
former  status. 

The  American  colonies  had  to  rely  on 
their  citizenry  to  defend  them  against  for- 
eign and  domestic  enemies  and  therefore 
required  every  man  of  military  age  to  arm 
himself.  This  was  the  equivalent  of  the  Eng- 
lish militia  system  which  James  II  had  at- 
tempted to  destroy.  One  of  the  grievances 
recited  in  America's  Declaration  of  Rights 
was  that  the  King  had  kept  standing  annles 
among  the  people  In  times  of  peace,  without 
the  consent  of  their  legislatures. 

The  Constitution,  as  originally  adopted, 
limits  the  right  of  Congress  to  raise  and 
support  armies  by  the  provision  that  no 
appropriation  for  that  purpose  shall  be  longer 
than  two  years.  Congress  Is  given  the  power 
to  organize  and  arm  the  mllltla.  while  to  the 
states  is  reserved  the  appointment  of  the 
officers  and  the  training  of  the  mllltla.  ac- 
cording to  the  discipline  which  Congress 
prescribes. 

When  the  Second  Amendment  was  pro- 
posed. Elbrldge  Gerry  of  Massachusetts,  in 
commenting  on  its  history,  noted  that  the 
Crown  had  quartered  troops  in  Massachusetts 
and  had  forbidden  the  organization  of  a 
colonial  mllltla.  There  Is  no  mention  In  the 
repwrted  congressional  debates  on  the  amend- 
ment of  any  Individual  "right"  to  bear  arms: 
the  only  concern  was  the  protection  of  the 
State  mlUtla. 


The  purpose  of  the  amendment  to  secure 
a  "well-regulated  militia"  has  obviously  been 
achieved.  For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half. 
Congress  has  provided  for  the  arming  of  the 
enrolled  organized  mllltla,  now  generally 
known  as  the  National  Guard.  The  arms 
have  always  been  similar  to  or  Identical  with 
those  provided  for  the  defense  forces  of  the 
United  States.  For  over  50  years,  no  member 
of  the  organized  mllltla  has  been  required 
or  permitted  to  supply  his  own  arms. 

If  the  Second  Amendment  is  to  be  read 
as  forbidding  Congress  from  taking  any 
action  in  regard  to  the  individual  possession 
or  carrying  of  firearms  which  would  prevent 
citizens  from  functioning  as  state  militia- 
men there  Is  nothing  in  the  pending  firearm 
legislation  which  would  Interfere  with  that 
function  The  Federal  Government  Itself 
supplies    the    arms    which    the    militiamen 

Most  state  constitutions  have  provisions 
similar  to  the  Second  Amendment,  some  of 
which  were  in  effect  when  the  amendment 
was  adopted.  Almost  without  exception,  state 
courts  of  last  resort  have  upheld  laws  regu- 
lating or  restricting  the  carrying  of  firearms. 

COURT    IS    UNANIMOtJS 

The  Federal  courts  which  have  passed  on 
the  question  have  been  unanimous  in  hold- 
ing that  the  Second  Amendment  does  not 
prevent  Congress  from  regulating  the  sale 
or  possession  of  firearms.  The  National  Fire- 
arms Act  of  1934  levied  texes  on  dealers  in 
certain  firearms  and  required  the  registra- 
tion of  the  arms  not  acquired  in  accordance 
with   the  provisions  of  the  act. 

One  case,  involving  the  constitutionality 
of  the  act.  went  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
court,  unanimously  upholding  the  conviction 
in  the  case,  held  that  the  Second  Amendment 
does  not  guarantee  the  right  to  keep  and  bear 
any  weapon  not  having  "some  reasonable  re- 
lationship to  the  preservation  or  efficiency  of 
a  well-regulated  militia." 

The  Firearms  Act  of  1938.  among  other  pro- 
visions, made  it  unlawful  for  any  person  con- 
victed of  a  crime  of  violence  to  receive  a 
firearm  transported  In  interstate  commerce. 
Two  Federal  circuit  courts  upheld  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  provision  against  the 
contention  that  It  violated  the  Second 
Amendment.  Both  opinions  found  that  the 
amendment  had  not  been  adopted  with  in- 
dividual rights  in  mind,  but  only  to  preserve 
the  state  mllltla. 


FBI    STATISTICS    CITED 

The  Supreme  Court  reversed  one  convic- 
tion not  because  of  the  Second  Amendment, 
but  because  it  found  a  statutory  presumption 
as  to  the  effect  of  possession  of  a  firearm 
invalid  under  due  process  of  law.  The  court 
declined  to  review  the  other  conviction. 

FBI  figures  show  an  89  per  cent  rise  In 
serious  crimes  since  1960.  Violent  crimes  in- 
creased by  16  per  cent  during  1967  and  21 
per  cent  so  far  this  year.  Firearms  were  used 
in  47  per  cent  of  all  murders  in  1966  and  in 
63  per  cent  of  the  murders  in  1967. 

Despite  these  facts  Congress  may  be  per- 
suaded that  a  more  effective  Federal  control 
of  firearms  Is  inadvisable,  but  such  a  conclu- 
sion could  not  validly  be  based  upon  the  Sec- 
ond Amendment. 


■WALK  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  some- 
thing happened  in  Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  on 
Saturday,  September  28.  that  caught  the 
attention  of  not  only  the  New  York 
Times,  but  also  our  own  Vice  President 
Humphrey. 

The  Times  of  that  date  carried  a  re- 
port on  the  Nation's  first  "walk  for  de- 
velopment"—a  walk  organized  by  the 
American  Freedom  Prom  Hunger  Foun- 
dation, a  Washington-based  group  rep- 


resenting the  United  Nations  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization. 

An  estimated  3,000  people,  mostly 
teenasers,  walked  a  33-mile  route  in 
Fargo  and  neighboring  Moorhead,  Minn., 
to  earn  money  to  feed  the  hungry. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  considered 
it  an  important  enough  event  to  send 
the  following  telegram  to  walk  headquar- 
ters in  Fargo: 

I  wish  I  could  Join  you  and  I  am  proud 
of  the  young  people  of  America  for  their 
growing  sense  of  purpose  and  their  unselfish- 
ness to  those  less  fortunate.  You  have  a 
commitment  to  a  worthy  cause.  America 
must  lead  in  bringing  forth  a  new  prosperity 
to  the  developing  world.  My  thoughts  will  be 
with  you  as  you  walk  your  33  miles.  I  know 
your  steps  are  the  beginning  of  a  long  Jour- 
ney— a  Journey  which  will  end  hunger  and 
disease    throughout    the    world. 

The  Times  reported  the  following  de- 
tails: 

Pledge  cards  were  made  out  by  donors  to 
pay  each  walker  so  much  a  mile.  Teachers 
persuaded  their  classes  to  sponsor  them, 
getting  a  few  pennies  per  student  in  grade 
school  for  every  mile,  and  Increased  amounts 
from  those  in  higher  grades  or  in  college. 
Sponsors  ranged  from  the  smallest  chUdren 
to  downtown  merchants. 

A  Fargo  school  girl  appeared  to  have  the 
highest  in  pledges.  She  was  walking  for  $16.50 
a  mile. 

Downtown,  shoppers  cheered  the  walker* 
on  In  residential  neighborhoods,  men  doing 
their  Saturday  chores  stopped  to  wave.  The 
walkers  waved  back,  shouted  and  sang  songs. 
Some  of  the  walkers  carried  packs  with 
food  and  drink,  but  restaurants  and  drive- 
ins  along  the  way  got  a  considerable  walk-tn 
trade. 

It  will  be  a  week  or  so  before  the  amount 
earned  today  can  be  tabulated,  but.  according 
to  a  spokesman  for  the  sponsoring  group, 
similar  walks  in  Canada  have  been  earning 
up  to  a  dollar  a  person. 

He  estimated  that  the  Pargo-Moorhead 
walk  would  bring  in  $50,000  to  $80,000.  The 
money  will  go  for  a  United  Nations  agri- 
culture ualntng  project  in  Dahomey.  West 
Africa;  a  nutritional  education  program 
among  North  Dakota  Indian  families,  and 
a  national  information  project  on  freedom- 
from-hunger  campaigns. 

Today's  was  the  first  such  walk  (they  do 
not  like  to  call  them  marches)  in  the  United 
States.  Others  have  been  held  in  Canada  for 
the  last  two  years  and  in  Western  Europe, 
according  to  'Robert  Moses  of  Fargo,  who 
is  in  charge  of  yoxith  actn-ltles  for  the  Amer- 
ican Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation. 

He  said  the  organization  was  established 
in  1961  at  the  request  of  the  United  Nations 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization. 

A  youth  committee,  with  William  Schloss- 
manJr.  of  Fargo  as  chairman,  planned  the 
march    here. 

Mr.  Moses  said  the  next  walks  were  sched- 
uled for  Grand  Fords.  N.D..  and  Madison, 
Wis.,  on  Nov.  2,  and  at  Eugene.  Ore..  Nov.  16. 

H.  Brooks  James.  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  the  Office  of  War  on  Hunger. 
AID,  in  his  congratulatory  message  to  the 
walkers,  said: 

You  are  Joining  battle  and  taking  up  a  new 
cause.  You  have  enlisted  in  a  new  army,  to- 
gether with  your  sisters  and  brothers  and 
friends  to  fight  against  man's  oldest  ene- 
mies—famine and  pestilence,  malnutrition 
and  disease.  You  can  be  sure  that  your  cause 
is  Just.  I  congratulate  you.  I  salute  you  and 
wish  you  every  success  as  you  go  out  and  tell 
the  world  what  America  Is  all  about. 


The  Pargo-Moorhead  Sunday  Forum. 
The  Youth  Forum,  and  the  North  Dstkota 
State  University  paper,  the  Spectrum,  all 
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gave  extensive  coverage  to  this  important 
event. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  these  three 
newspaper  articles  about  the  Nation's 
first  "walk  for  development "  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
[Prom    the    North    Dakota   State    University 

Spectrum.  Sept.  26.  19<J8| 
Thocsands  To  Makch;  Nation's  Pasr  Walk 

To  End  Huncek  This  Satttbdat  in  Pabco- 

MOORHCAO 

(By  Sandy  Scheel) 
"It's  btgger  than  the  Beatles."  Invited  flyers 
advertising  the  flrst  Walk  for  Development  In 
the  nation,  being  held  In  Pargo  this  Saturday 
The  33  mile  walk  along  the  streets  of  Pargo- 
Mocrhead  begins  at  7  30  ajn.  and  lasts  until 
the  last  walker  completes  the  route. 

"In  choosing  Pargo  as  the  first  walk  site, 
were  playing  on  the  Red  River  Valley  nick- 
name', breadbasket  of  the  nation.' "  said 
Robert  Moses.  American  Coordinator  for  the 
campaigo-  ."The  projects  the  walks  pay  for 
are  mainly  agricultural,  so  we're  centering 
our  first  walks  In  the  agricultural  areas  of  the 
nation." 

Over  HOC  high  school  students  had  already 
registered  for  the  walk  by  last  weekend.  Bloc 
registrations  by  university  organizations  and 
additional  group  and  Individual  registrants 
are  expected  to  drive  the  number  of  partic- 
ipants up  near  the  400  mark. 

SAEs  signed  up  50  members  to  march  un- 
der the  chapter's  banner.  Sigma  Chi  mem- 
bers will  march  20  to  30  strong  Additional 
Greek  support  Is  expected  by  campus  co- 
ordinators Ann  Kapaun  and  Susan  McNulty. 
State  and  local  civil  leaders  will  march  with 
the  students  in  an  attempt  to  raise  $80,000 
for  the  campaign.  Lieutenant  Governor 
Charles  Tlghc.  Senator  Quentln  Burdick.  Par- 
go  Mayor  Herscbel  Lashkowltz  and  Moor- 
head  Mayor  Ray  Stordahl  are  Joining  the  day-* 
long  march  through  the  cities. 

"Our  goal  of  $80,000  is  based  on  one  dollar 
per  person  in  the  community."  said  BUI 
Schlossman.  c<x)rdlnator  of  the  walk. 

Purpose  of  the  walk  Is  to  raise  funds  for 
three  projects -associated  with  the  United  Na- 
tions Campaign.  TJlw^^grst  wlliietp  support 
training  boys  in  Dahom^yr'west  Africa.  In 
methods  of  agriculture. 

A  second  project  will  provide  training  for 
Indians  of  North  Dakota  In  nutrition  and 
health  education.  Additional  funds  will  sup- 
port a  national  Information  agency  within 
the  foundation. 

Registration  forms  are  available  today  and 
Friday  at  the  Information  Desk  in  the  Un- 
ion for  late  registrants  who  want  to  par- 
ticipate. 

Walkers  find  supporters  for  their  walk  at 
specific  rates  per  mile  and  validate  their  reg- 
istration cards  at  12  checkpoints  along  the 
march  route.  Three-part  cards  contain  maps 
of  the  route.  They  also  Include  Information 
on  preparing  for  and  surviving  the  walk. 

Nationwide  TV  networks  and  national 
press  will  cover  the  walk,  a  preliminary  to 
similar  walks  which  have  been  slated  around 
the  country.  Two  walks  are  tentatively 
scheduled  to  be  held  Nov.  2.  In  Granil  Porks 
and  Madison.  Wis.  ■ 

According  to  Moses,  eight  or  nlfle  walks 
will  be  held  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Plans 
are  being  formed  to  make  the  walks  an 
annual  event,  on  John  P.  Kennedy's  birth- 
day. 

"A  film  and  manual  will  be  prepared  about 
the  Pargo- Moorhead  walk  to  serve  as  a 
guide  for  walks  throughout  the  country," 
said  Moses.  "We're  hoping  to  send  organizers 
of  the  local  walk  around  the  country  to  help 
their  cities  plan  their  walks.  " 

Fargo  walkers  have  received  support  from 
throughout  the  nation.  A  phone  call  from 


President  Johnson  has  expressed  his  delight 
and  best  wishes  to  the  walkers. 

"Youth  committed  to  improving  the  world 
could  make  foreign  aid  obsolete  in  the  next 
generation,  "  said  Leonard  Wolf,  the  new  head 
of  the  American  Freedom  from  Hunger 
Foundation. 

Wolf,  who  recently  headed  the  US.  War 
on  Hunger  Program  in  Latin  America  was  In 
Pargo  last  weekend  to  help  complete  plans 
for  the  walk  The  Foundation  Is  expanding 
efforts  In  the  United  States  to  support  the 
drive  to  Improve  development  of  less-ad- 
vanced countries,  according  to  Wolf. 

"Miles  for  Millions"  walks  were  held  In 
Ottawa  and  Winnipeg.  Canada,  where  both 
the  number  of  participants  and  the  amount 
raised  surpassed  the  expecutlons  of  the 
planners. 

Ottawa  residents  had  nearly  4000  people 
marching  down  their  streets  on  April  8,  led 
by  former  Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson  By 
the  time  the  last  walker  staggered  to  the  end 
of  the  Ottawa  walk,  a  total  of  $82,000  had 
been  earned  for  United  Nations  projects. 

Further  information  about  the  walk  may 
be  obtained  by  calling  the  local  campaign 
office  at  237-0513.  The  headquarters  Is 
located  In  Room  303  of  the  Black  Building 
in  Pargo. 

(Prom  the  Pargo- Moorhead   (N.  Dak.)    Sun- 
day Forum.  Sept.  29,  1968] 
Nice   Day   for   Walking 
(By  Rod  Deckert) 
"Ohhhh.  oh  the  pain"  .  .  .  "'blisters  on  top 
of  blisters,  that's  what  I've  got"  ...  "I  don't 
think  I  can  get  up  again." 

It  sounds  easy  enough,  to  take  a  walk. 
But  It  turned  out  to  be  a  day  of  suffering 
for  many  of  the  more  than  3.000  persons 
who  "Walked  for  Development"  through 
Pargo-Moorhead  Saturday. 

Through  their  self-imposed  agony  they 
were  hoping  to  help  alleviate  the  suffering 
of  others  they  consider  less  fortunate  by 
raising  thousands  of  dollars  for  three  Free- 
dom from  Hunger  projects. 

The  all-day  walk  was  organized  by  F-M 
youths  In  cooperation  with  the  American 
Freedom  from  Hunger  foundation,  which 
represents  the  United  Nation's  campaign 
against  hunger  In  the  United  States. 

Made  up  almost  entirely  of  youths — from 
grade  school  to  college — the  walk  started  at 
9  a.m.  at  Fargos  Island  Park  and  wound  Its 
way  for  33  miles  through  both  cities. 

Early  In  the  morning  the  walkers  covered 
a  seven-to-eight  block  area:  by  mid-day  the 
distance  was  stretched  to  several  miles  as 
viirylng  degrees  of  physical  endurance 
emerged. 

For  the  kids,  weariness,  flushed  faces  and 
sore  feet  seemed  to  set  In  after  about  eight 
miles.  For  some  of  the  hopelessly  out-of- 
shape  adults  it  took  only  a  few  blocks. 

The  walk  was  orderly:  police  reported 
only  minor  problems,  such  as  walking  on 
lawns.  At  times  It  was  disorganized — froMn 
baloney  sandwiches  were  passed  out  at  one 
stopping  point,  many  were  left  thirsty  when 
refreshments  ran  out  and  some  walkers  were 
"uptight"'  about  the  lack  of  bathroom  fa- 
cilities along  the  route. 
Why  were  they  walking? 
"So  people  can  eat"  .  .  .  "to  show  a  con- 
cern" .  "something  I  can  do  for  poor  peo- 
ple"' .     .  "to  get  money  for  the  Indians" 

Understandably,  some  of  the  grade 
schoolers  were  a  little  fuzzy  about  the 
walks  purpose.  "I  Just  like  signing  up  for 
things."  said  Don  Roesler,  11,  a  6th  grader 
at  Agasslz  School  in  Pargo.  Outfitted  with 
a  knapsack  and  canteen.  Don  said.  "It's 
gonna  be  rough,  but  I  think  I'll  make  It." 
One  youngster,  who  was  In  such  a  rush 
he  said  he  could  not  give  his  name,  was 
asked  If  he  had  a  sponsor  (each  walker  had 
sponsors  who  pay  so  much  for  each  mile 
walked ) . 

"Yup.  I  wouldn't  be  walking  without  one," 


he  said.  '"I'm  not  doing  this  for  my  own 
development,  you  know."' 

Most  of  the  dignitaries  and  celebrity  types 
walked  for  a  few  blocks  as  a  gesture  and 
then  dropped  out.  Two  exceptions  were  Jim 
Adelson.  of  KXJB-TV.  and  Jack  Paroulo. 
grand  exalted  ruler  of  the  Fargo  Elks  They 
both  made  It  six  miles  to  the  North  High 
check-point  after  bringing  up  the  rear  (the 
very  rear)  of  the  walk  Adelson  kept  asking, 
"this  Isn't  a  race.  Is  It?",  but  he  earned 
more  than  $60  for  his  effort. 

The  amount  of  money  pledged  per  mile 
varied  greatly:  10  cents.  48  cents.  72  cents, 
"about  seven  dollars."  One  boy  was  worth  27 
cents  a  mile— 27  sponsors  at  a  penny  a  mile 

A  few  of  the  adults  surprised  themselves, 
lasting  until  midday  and  beyond  Bertha 
Stedje.  a  parish  worker  for  First  Lutheran 
Church  In  Pargo.  was  worth  more  than  $180 
by  the  time  she  had  reached  the  1st  Avenue 
bridge  (12  3  miles  at  $15  a  mile). 

Bertha's  companion.  Olga  Plepkorn,  a  6th 
grade  teacher  at  Nativity  School  in  Pargo. 
wondered  If  she  was  the  oldest  walker  at  62 
years 

Was  It  really  worth  It,  all  this  walking? 

"Oh.  man  yes.  I  have  a  little  ache  In  my 
bad  knee.  But  I'm  walkln'  to  show  my  kids 
I'm   with   them   all   the  way,"  said  Olga 

With  that,  the  two  women  hobbled  off  to 
cross  the  bridge  Into  Moorhead. 

[From  the  Pargo-Moorhead  (N.  Dak.)  Youth 

Forum,  Sept.  17,  1968) 

Farco-Moorhcad    STtTDEN-rs    "Fire    Up"    for 

Foot  Power  Project 

(By  Rod  Deckert) 

"Foot  Power""  Is  their  slogan  and  concern 
for  the  hungry  peoples  of  the  world  Is  their 
motivation. 

They  are  more  than  100  students  from 
seven  Pargo-Moorhead  area  high  schools  who 
are  organizing  a  day-long  33-mlle  '"Walk  for 
Development"  to  raise  money  for  three  Free- 
dom from  Hunger  projects. 

On  Sept.  28.  starting  at  9  a.m.  at  the  south 
side  of  Pargo's  Island  Park,  young  people 
(adults  are  welcome  tcxD)  will  walk  along  a 
predetermined  route  through  Pargo  and 
Moorhead,  returning  to  the  park  several 
hours  and  many  blistered  feet  later. 

The  walk  will  provide  funds  for  the  Ameri- 
can Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation,  a 
Washington-based  organization  representing 
the  United  Nations  Freedom  from  Hunger 
Campaign  In  the  United  States.  The  walk  is 
the  flrst  of  its  kind  In  the  United  States, 
patterned  after  similar  activities  In  Canada. 

The  local  students  are  now  securing  spon- 
sors who  will  pledge  an  amount  of  money 
for  each  mile  a  walker  walks.  Walkers  will 
submit  a  pledge  card  In  advance  showing 
the  amount  per  mile  the  sponsor — a  friend, 
relative,  neighbor,  local  businessman— has 
agreed  to  pay  the  walker. 

The  pledge  card  will  be  carried  by  the 
walkers  and  checked  at  a  number  of  points 
along  the  route  to  prove  to  the  sponsors  that 
the  walkers  made  It  as  far  as  they  claimed 
they  would. 

Each  walker  will  make  a  follow  up  contact 
with  the  sponsor  to  bring  In  the  amount 
pledged.  Each  pledge  card  is  numbered  and 
accounted  for  by  student  directors  of  the 
walk,  to  assure  no  money  is  "misappro- 
priated." Pledge  cards  along  with  the  money 
collected  will  be  deposited  In  a  local  bank. 

Where  will  the  money  go? 

Of  the  money  collected,  42.5  per  ceijt  will 
support  a  United  Nations  agriculture  train- 
ing prcject  In  Dahomey,  a  small  West  African 
nation:  42.5  percent  will  go  for  a  nutritional 
education  program  among  North  Dakota  In- 
dian families:  and  15  per  cent  vinil  be  used 
by  the  Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation  for 
a  national  informational  project  on  future 
efforts. 

The  Dahomey  project  will  eatabllab  five 
training  centers  for  Illiterate  rural  boys,  plus 
45  4-H  type  youth  clubs  which  will  train 
1.500  boys  In  agricultural  methods.  The  mon- 
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ey  win  also  help  purchase  seeds,  tools,  equip- 
ment and  insecticides. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  United  Tribes 
of  North  Dakota,  the  project  on  the  state's 
four  Indian  reservations  will  provide  train- 
ing for  from  8  to  16  qualified  Indians  and 
employment  on  completion  of  training  as  nu- 
tritional and  consumer  buying  counselors  for 
Indian  families. 

Coming  on  the  heels  of  the  Chicago  demon- 
strations, the  thought  of  several  thousand 
students  moving  along  the  streets  of  Fargo- 
Moorhead.  regardless  of  their  good  Intentions 
or  motivations,  has  brought  some  adverse 
reaction  to  the  P-M  walk. 

But  rather  than  discourage  local  stu- 
dents, this  negative  response  seems  to  have 
made  them  even  more  determined  and  dedi- 
cated to  making  the  walk  a  success.  They 
say  they  are  tired  of  hearing  criticisms  about 
the  unconstructlve  activities  of  youth,  and 
they  want  to  prove  themselves. 

"We  are  walking  for  something  Instead 
of  against  something,"  said  Bill  Schloesman. 
Jr.,  a  senior  at  Pargo  South  who  Is  coordi- 
nating director  of  the  walk. 

"This  Is  going  to  be  a  walk,  not  a  march 
or  a  protest  or  a  demonstration,"  said  Jackie 
Voss,  publicity  chairman  and  a  senior  at 
Fargo  North. 

The  walk  organizers  admit  they  are  not 
concentrating  on  trying  to  appeal  to  altruistic 
desires  to  '"save  the  starving  world."  but 
rather  to  ""fire-up"  the  students  by  getting 
them  involved  in  the  activity  of  the  walk 
flrst,  hoping  that  most  of  them  will  come  out 
of  the  experience  with  a  deeper  understand- 
ing of  the  walk's  purpose. 

They  hope  that  after,  say.  20  miles  of  walk- 
ing when  feet  begin  to  hurt  and  legs  start 
to  turn  to  rubber,  the  walkers  will  begin  to 
start  thinking  about  why  they  are  doing  this 
thing.  .^ 

Jackie  said.  "It  is  hard  for  us  In  Fargo- 
Moorhead  to  comprehend  the  problem  of 
hunger,  and  we  hope  the  walk  will  help  us 
become  aware  of  It." 

Although  the  walk  was  suggested  to  them 
by  adults  from  the  Freedom  from  Hunger 
Foundation  the  students  are  emphatic  when 
they  say  "this  Is  our  project  and  we  are  run- 
ning It." 

They  have  talked  with  Canadian  students 
and  think  they  have  learned  something  from 
the  Canadians'  experiences.  As  In  Canada, 
they  are  trying  to  Involve  as  many  adults 
as  possible.  Including  "Important"  people- 
politicians,  dignitaries,  teachers,  ministers. 
Jackie  related  a  story  from  the  Winnipeg 

Wftlk  * 

•A  priest  was  pledged  two  cents  a  mile 
from  each  of  his  parishioners.  He  was  a  huge 
person  and  they  thought  he  might  make  It  a 
couple  of  blocks.  When  he  quit,  he  had 
walked  over  20  miles  at  $750  a  mile." 

The  students  are  praying  for  the  same  kind 
of  effort  here. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  29.  1968) 

THREE     THOUSAND     AID     HtJNGBY     BT     33-MlLE 

Walk— DONORS  in  Farco  GrvE  Funds  for 

U.N. -Backed  Projects 

Fargo.  N.  Dak..  September  28.— Fathers 
with  their  youngsters,  high  school  and  col- 
lege studenu,  politicians,  television  person- 
alities, teachers  and  religious  leaders  walked 
together  here  today  to  earn  money  to  feed  the 
hungry. 

An  estimated  total  of  3.000  people,  mostly 
teen-agers,  set  out  on  a  33-mlle  hike  over  a 
pre-set  route  in  Fargo  and  neighboring 
Moorhead.  Minn. 

Most  o'  the  marchers  were  students.  Pra- 
ternltleo  and  sororities  from  three  colleges 
in  the  two  communities  took  part.  Walking 
conditions  were  perfect  on  a  crisp  fall  day. 
Pledge  cards  were  made  out  by  donors  to 
pay  each  walker  so  much  a  mile.  Teachers 
persuaded  their  classes  to  sponsor  them,  get- 
ting a  few  pennies  per  student  in  grade 
school  for  every  mile,  and  Increased  amounts 
from  those  In  higher  grades  or  In  college. 


Sponsors  ranged  from  the  smallest  children 
to  downtown  merchants. 

AT    $16.50    a    mile 

A  Pargo  high  school  girl  appeared  to  have 
the  highest  In  pledges.  She  was  walking  for 
$16.50  a  mile. 

Downtown,  shoppers  che^red  the  walkers 
on  In  residential  neighborhoods,  men  doing 
their  Saturday  chores  stopped  to  wave.  The 
walkers  waved  back,  shouted  and  sang  songs. 

Some  of  the  walkers  carried  packs  with 
food  and  drink,  but  restaurants  and  drive- 
ins  along  the  way  got  a  considerable  walk-In 

trade. 

The  walk  was  organized  by  the  American 
Freedom  From  Hunger  Foundation,  a  Wash- 
ington-based group  representing  the  United 
Nations  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization. 

It  win  be  a  week  or  so  before  the  amount 
earned  today  can  be  tabulated,  but,  accord- 
ing to  a  spokesman  for  the  sponsoring  group, 
similar  walks  In  Canada  have  been  earning 
up  to  a  dollar  a  person. 

estimated     $50,000    TO     $80,000 

He  estimated  that  the  Fargo-Moorhead 
walk  would  bring  In  $50,000  to  $80,000.  The 
money  will  go  for  a  United  Nations  agricul- 
ture training  project  In  Dahomey.  West 
Africa:  a  nutritional  education  program 
among  North  Dakota  Indian  families,  and  a 
national  informational  project  on  freedom- 
from-hunger  campaigns. 

Today's  was  the  first  such  walk  (they  do 
not  like  to  call  them  marches)  In  the  United 
States.  Others  have  been  held  in  Canada  for 
the  last  two  years  and  In  Western  Europe, 
according  to  Robert  Moses  of  Pargo,  who  is 
in  charge  of  youth  activities  for  the  Ameri- 
can Freedom  From  Hunger  Foundation. 

He  said  the  organization  was  established 
in  1961  at  the  request  of  the  United  Nations 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization. 

A  youth  committee,  with  WUllam  Schloss- 
man Jr.  of  Pargo  as  chairman,  planned  the 
march  here. 

Mr.  Moses  said  the  next  walks  were  sched- 
uled for  Grand  Forks.  N.D.,  and  Madison, 
Wis.,  on  Nov.  2.  and  at  Eugene.  Ore.,  Nov.  16. 


NATIONAL  PARKS  EXPANSION 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
26  I  placed  in  the  Record  for  the  infor- 
mation of  Senators  the  first  eight  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  theme  "Will  Suc- 
cess Spoil  the  National  Parks?"  written 
by  the  distinguished  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor, Mr.  Robert  Cahn. 

The  series  of  15  articles  has  now  been 
completed.  They  constitute  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  readable  re- 
views of  our  national  park  system  which 
has  appeared  in  print.  Mr.  Cahn  traveled 
20,000  miles  and  coupled  his  personal  ob- 
servations with  hundreds  of  interviews 
in  order  to  tell  us  about  the  outdoor  areas 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  He  describes  the  successes 
and  the  problems  with  candor  and  per- 
ception. His  articles  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  of  all  Americans 
interested  in  the  great  natural  treasures 
which  are  entrusted  for  safekeeping  to 
our  national  park  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  numbered  9  through  15 
in  the  series  entitled  "Will  Success  Spoil 
the  National  Parks?"  published  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

The  R<x:kt  Road  to  Park  Expansion 

( Ncnr.- President    Johnson    has    proposed 

that  the  U.S.  national  park  system  be  com- 


pleted by  1972.  100th  anniversary  of  Yellow- 
stone, the  lirst  park.  But  lack  of  funds  plus 
opposition  irom  various  sources  to  any  new 
park  make  achievement  of  this  goal  highly 
unhkrly  evtn  in  a  decade.) 

(By  Robert  Cahn) 
ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS,  NY.— We  followed 
the  graded  road  through  the  scenic  foothills 
of  the  Adirondack  state  park  Trees  on  either 
side  were  defaced  with  no-trespasslng  signs. 
Then  a  large  sign:  "Elk  Lake  Lodge,  pri- 
vate park,  all  persons  are  warned  against 
hunting,  fishing,  or  camping  hereon  or  tres- 
passing for  these  purposes  without  express 
permission  from  the  owners.  Violators  wlU 
be  prosecuted." 

Not  easUy  Intimidated,  we  pressed  on.  A 
few  yards  up  the  road,  we  encountered  an- 
other sign,  pointing  to  a  trail:  "'Forest  Fire 
Tower,  Boreas  Mt.  Public  Welcome.  New 
York  Conservation  Department." 

Funny  way  to  run  a  public  state  park. 
Were  we  legal  or  illegal? 

If  our  purpose  was  hiking,  we  soon  learned, 
we  could  follow  the  trail  along  New  York 
State  lands.  But  Elk  Lake  itself— a  pictur- 
esque jewel  in  the  wilderness— and  all  the 
access  points  to  it.  were  on  private  property, 
open  only  to  paying  guests. 

NATIONAL    PARK    URGED 

And  that,  we  discovered,  was  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  that  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller 
and  others  were  advocating  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  park  here.  The  pro- 
posed park  constitutes  the  largest  wild  area 
stni  available  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Today  76  years  after  New  York  created 
Adirondack  state  park,  only  40  percent  ol 
the  land  within  the  boundary  has  been  ac- 
quired for  public  use.  The  rest  Is  private. 
Much  of  the  best  wilderness  Is  owned  by 
clubs  as  well  as  by  lumber  companies,  real- 
estate  developers,  and  other  commercial  in- 

California,  the  most  populous  state,  has 
four  national  parks  and  eight  national  monu- 
ments with  just  over  3  million  acres:  New 
York  a  close  second  in  population,  has  no 
national  parks  and  no  national  monuments 
■with  natural  areas. 

Laurance  Rockefeller,  the  conservation- 
minded  one  of  the  famous  brothers,  seeks 
to  remedy  this  imbalance.  He  helped  finance 
a  study  In  which  three  experts  came  up  vrith 
a  plan  to  establish  a  1.72  million-acre  Adiron- 
dack Mountains  National  Park.  It  would  in- 
clude most  of  the  present  state  park,  but 
would  have  the  advantage  of  stimulating  the 
purchase' and  preservation  along  with  it  of 
the  private  lands  within  the  park. 

A  national  park  In  this  area  would  also 
be  within  a  one-day  drive  for  one-fourth  of 
the  nation's  population. 

The  New  York  State  Conservation  Depart- 
ment which  supervises  the  forest-preserve 
lands'  within  the  state  park,  strongly  opposes 
a  national  park.  Chief  among  Its  arguments 
are  that  the  proposed  park  would  disorganize 
the  timber  industry,  would  shut  off  an  area 
of  1  7  million  acres  to  thousands  of  hunters 
who  generate  $4  million  a  year  in  business, 
and  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
state's  water  resources. 

Gov  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  has  ducked  the 
Issue  for  the  time  being,  referring  it  to  a 
study  group  that  is  to  report  back  to  him  in 
April.  1969.  The  National  Park  Service  is 
withholding  its  own  analysis  on  the  issue. 

The  state-owned  wilderness  lands  in  the 
state  park  are  protected  by  a  'forever  wild- 
constitutional  provision  that  requires  Legis- 
lature and  citizens  to  approve  any  change  in 
use  But  private  lands  are  gradually  being 
lost  to  real-estate  development  and  other 
commercial  activity. 


HIKERS  nrVIDED 

In  my  visit  to  the  Adirondacks  area  I  dis- 
covered the  issue  divides  even  those  using  the 
hiking  trails. 

"I'm  in  favor  of  making  a  national  park 
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here  and  keeping  the  land  from  being  com- 
mercially developed."  said  Alfred  Bender, 
from  Long  Island,  whom  I  met  on  the  Mt 
Marcy  trail.  "Some  of  the  lakes  we  used  to 
vlalt  already  have  been  ruined."  he  added. 

"The  federal  government  louses  up  every- 
thing," said  Marvin  Samansky  of  New  York 
City,  another  hiker  on  the  Mt  Marcy  trail. 
"The  national  park  might  be  good  In  that 
It  would  let  a  lot  more  people  come.  But  I'm 
selfish  IT  the  National  Park  Service  took  It 
over  they  might  put  roads  In  and  people 
would  be  driving  all  through  It." 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  National  Park 
Service,  In  need  of  additional  area  to  take 
care  of  future  demands,  suffers  from  Ita 
blurred  Image  among  some  citizens.  Theae 
citizens  think  It  devotes  too  much  attention 
to  providing  roads.  Campgrounds,  commercial 
development,  and  mass  recreational  attrac- 
tions such  as  beaches  and  scenic  parkways. 

This  view  of  the  park  service  was  perhaps 
encouraged  by  Mission  66.  with  Its  annual 
ballyhoo  about  Increased  visitation  and  all 
the  road  Improvements,  new  visitor  centers, 
and  other  construction  over  the  lO-year 
program  which  ended  in  1966.  And  the  re- 
*  cent  outburst  of  articles  and  TV  programs 
depicting  the  slumlLke  conditions  in  Tosem- 
Ite  Valley  have  spread  the  Ides  that  all 
parks  are  overcrowded. 

Current  policies  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice are  swinging  away  from  new  roads  and 
Increases  In  park  commercial  development, 
although  the  Increasing  number  of  Ameri- 
cans wanting  to  vUlt  the  parks  brings  new 
pressure  each  year  to  add  to  campgrounds, 
roads,  and  service  facilities. 

Nrw    PAKKS    SCABCE 

The  National  Park  Service  hopes  to 
acquire  additional  areas  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  present  and  future  generations. 
The  federal  government  also  Is  seeking  to 
help  states  obtain  new  park  sites  before  all 
the  prime  land  goes  under  the  bulldozer  or 
blacktop. 

In  his  1966  conservation  message  to  Con- 
gress. President  Johnson  asked  that  the  na- 
tional park  system  be  completed  by  1972.  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  world's  first  national 
park.  Yellowstone  But  no  one  has  ever  de- 
fined what  a  "complete"  system  should  in- 
clude Furthermore,  lack  of  funds  plus  oppo- 
sition from  many  sides  to  each  new  park 
proposal  make  It  highly  unlikely  that  the 
park  system  will  be  completed  even  In  a 
decade. 

In  the  last  20  years  only  two  entirely  new 
national  parks  have  been  established — Virgin 
Islands  In  1956  and  Canyonlands  In  Utah  In 
1964.  Virgin  Islands  was  entirely  a  gift  from 
Laurance  Rcckefeller.  Canyonlands  was  ac- 
quired from  public  domain  and  state  lands. 

A  33rd  national  park.  Guadalupe.  In  Texas, 
was  authorized  In  1966.  but  does  not  yet  have 
enough  area  to  be  legally  established  and 
available  for  visitors  More  than  90  percent 
of  the  projected  park  was  private  property: 
Congress  so  far  has  appropriated  only  enough 
money  to  purchase  one-fifth  of  It. 

REOWOOD    PARK    Pt^NNKD 

If  the  proposal  for  a  redwood  national  park 
In  California  survives  the  political  battle 
now  going  on.  It  could  become  the  34th 
national  park  With  the  price  tag  on  the 
private  lands  for  the  park  ranging  from  965 
million  to  $110  million  (depending  on 
whether  other  federal  lands  are  exchanged ) . 
It  might  take  a  number  of  years  to  acquire 
the  land. 

North  Cascades  National  Park  In  Washing- 
ton may  become  the  next  park  available  for 
public  use.  along  with  the  adjoining  pro- 
posed Ross  Lake  and  Lake  Chelan  National 
Recreation  Areas.  This  complex  of  rugged 
alpUke  mountain  ranges,  glaciers,  valleys, 
and  lakes  near  the  Canadian  border  is  99  per- 
cent In  federal  ownership,  and  thus  has  little 
land-acqulsltlon  cost. 

The  Senate  already  has  approved  the  park. 


and  the  House  Is  expected  to  add  Its  approval 
shortly  The  park  Is  mostly  wilderness  area. 
Two  proposed  aerial  tramways  will  allow 
visitors  other  inan  experienced  mountain 
climbers  to  gain  some  appreciation  of  one  of 
the  heretofore  Inaccessible  parts  of  the 
nation. 

PtmCHASX    PKECKDENT    SET 

Establishment  of  a  new  park  area  Is  far 
more  complicated  now  than  In  1872.  when 
Congress  could  carve  Yellowstone  out  of  the 
abundant  public  domain  and  declare  It  a 
national  peu'k.  In  the  ensuing  90  yeers  other 
parkland  was  added  to  the  national  park  sys- 
tem through  transfers  from  federal  agencies 
or  gifts  from  states.  Individuals,  or  philan- 
thropic organizations. 

But  until  1961.  Congress  refused  to  estab- 
lish any  new  parks  (other  than  historic  sites i 
which  required  federal  funds  for  purchase 
of  the  basic  units.  In  that  year  Congress  au- 
thorized ti6  million  from  general  funds  to 
buy  privately  owned  land  for  the  new  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore,  and  thereby  gave  Its 
blessing  to  the  use  of  tax  funds  to  buy  new 
piarks. 

What  will  be  next  after  the  Cascades  and 
redwood  parks?  The  National  Park  Service 
has  a  number  of  areas  under  study,  and  bills 
have  been  introduced  In  Congress  for  some 
of  them.  Much  of  the  area  needed  for  new 
parks  Is  in  private  hands  and  Its  purchase 
will  require  sizable  federal  funding. 

Also,  the  park  service  estimates  It  will  take 
(at  present  prices)  (155  million  Just  to  ac- 
quire the  private  lands  still  to  be  purchased 
In  park  areas  that  have  been  authorized 
since  1961.  Noting  this  tremendous  backlog. 
House  Interior  Committee  Chairman  Wayne 
N  Asplnall  says  that  no  additional  park  areas 
win  be  authorized  by  Congress  until  a  way  of 
financing  them  has  been  worked  out. 

One  proposal  now  before  Congress  would 
expand  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  to  authorize  an  additional  (100  million 
a  year  or  more  out  of  continental  shelf  oil 
revenues  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  new 
federal  and  state  park  and  recreation  areas. 
The  Issue  now  Is  being  decided  by  a  House- 
Senate  conference  committee  which  Is  try- 
ing to  thrash  out  disagreements  between  the 
two  sides  of  Congress. 

If  the  proposal  passes  Intact,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  new  national  parks  would  be 
greatly  enhanced. 

RELUCTANCE    LIKELY 

However.  Congress  and  the  administration 
will  be  reluctant  to  commit  money  for  parks 
until  the  Vietnam  war  costs  recede.  Further- 
more, proposed  park  areas  still  must  get 
sulOctent  backing  from  Congress  and  con- 
servation groups  to  offset  the  customary 
opposition  of  those  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  are  against  park  expansions. 

In  the  populous  northeastern  section  of 
the  nation,  which  now  has  but  one  national 
park  (Acadia  In  Maine),  the  only  remaining 
area  considered  large  enough  and  of  park 
quality  Is  the  Adlrondacks.  Most  of  the  best 
potential  areas  are  In  the  West. 

Following  are  some  poaslbllltlea  for  new 
parka  and  the  prospects  for  their  establish- 
ment. Those  marked  (A)  have  been  studied 
by  the  National  Park  Service  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Interior's  Advisory  Board 
on  National  Parks. 

Alaska — Glacier  Bay  National  Park  (A) : 
Redesignate  national  monument  and  termi- 
nate mining  In  the  area.  Glacier  Bay  would 
be  larger  than  Yellowstone,  now  the  largest 
national  park.  Glacier  Bay  has  spectacular 
glaciers  coming  down  to  the  ocean,  breath- 
taking mountain  ranges,  and  rare  wildlife 
species.  Prospects — fair. 

Alaska — Katmal  National  Park:  The  park 
proposal  would  redesignate  the  present  na- 
tional monument,  home  of  the  world's  larg- 
est bear,  the  brown  Kodlak  bear,  and  unique 
Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes,  scene  of 
the  violent  eruption  of  1912.  The  area  Is 
almost  entirely  wilderness  and  would  become 


the  largest  park  In  the  national  park  system 
Prospects — good,  once  studies  have  been 
made. 

Arizona — Sonoran  Desert  National  Park: 
The  plan  would  enlarge  present  Organ  Pipe 
Cactus  National  Monument  and  add  most  of 
the  Cabeza  Prleta  federal  game  range  to 
make  a  1.243.000-acre  park,  all  out  of  feder- 
ally owned  land.  Legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress.  The  area  has  the  last 
sizable  expanse  of  Sonoran  type  vegetation 
in  the  nation,  and  Is  a  sanctuary  for  rare 
desert  bighorn  sheep.  Prospects — fair. 

California — Channel  Islands  National  Park 
( A)  :  The  proposal.  Introduced  In  this  session 
by  three  California  congressmen,  would 
greatly  enlarge  the  present  national  monu- 
ment consisting  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Ana- 
capa  Islands.  It  would  add  San  Miguel  Island 
( now  under  the  Navy ) .  as  well  as  Santa  Cru/ 
and  Santa  Rosa  Islands  (now  privately 
owned).  These  five  Islands  exhibit  a  unique 
combination  of  Islands,  seashore,  and  related 
marine  values  resulting  from  a  million-year 
isolation  from  the  mainland,  and  Include 
sea  elephants,  fur  seals,  sea  lions,  great  rook- 
eries of  nesting  sea  birds  and  significant 
geological  structures.  Prospects — fair. 

California — Death  Valley  National  Park 
(A):  Another  redesignation  of  a  national 
monument,  with  mining  to  be  abolished. 
Prospects — long  delay. 

Hawaii — Kauai  National  Park  (A)  :  This 
park  would  be  in  the  northwestern  portion 
of  the  Island  of  Kauai,  and  would  contain 
such  outstanding  features  as  the  Na  Pall 
Cliffs,  Haena  and  Barking  Sands  undeveloped 
beaches.  Alakal  Swamp,  Walmea  Canyon  ( the 
Grand  Canyon  of  Hawaii) — all  in  an  area  In 
which  rainfall  varies  from  20  inches  to  500 
inches  a  year.  Much  of  the  land  now  is  owned 
by  the  state.  Legislation  has  not  yet  been  In- 
troduced, and  there  is  strong  state  and  loc.il 
opposition.  Prospects— long  delay. 

Minnesota — Voyageurs  National  Park  (A): 
This  103,000-acre  park  on  the  Canadian  bor- 
der Is  In  an  outstanding  setting  of  lakes  and 
wilderness,  and  would  include  a  40-mlle  por- 
tion of  the  route  of  the  voyageurs — the  In- 
trepid 18th-century  fur  traders  who  opened 
up  America  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Rockies.  Half  of  the  land  would  have  to  come 
from  a  Iximber  company  which  opposes  the 
park  unless  other  lands  are  obtained  in  a 
trade.  Cost  of  the  park — $20  million  for  the 
private  lands — is  also  a  major  problem. 
Prospects — fair. 

Nevada — Great  Basin  National  Park  (A) 
This  proposed  area  would  preserve  a  remark- 
able cross  section  of  plant  and  animal  life. 
extending  from  the  desert  floor  through  Ave 
life  zones  to  the  13.063-foot  Wheeler  Peak. 
The  basin  contains  14  mountain  peaks  with 
an  elevation  greater  than  10.000  feet,  the 
Lehman  Caves  National  Monument.  Lexing- 
ton Arch  which  spans  an  opening  higher  than 
a  four-story  building,  and  five  alpine  lakes — 
all  within  an  otherwise  arid  region.  Pros- 
pects— poor. 

New  Mexico — Valle  Grande-Bandeller  Na- 
tional Park  (A)  :  This  would  combine  Valle 
Grande,  one  of  the  greatest  collapsed  volcanic 
summits  in  the  world,  with  Bandeller  Na- 
tional Monument  and  its  Indian  ruins.  Pros- 
pects— poor. 

Oklahoma  or  Kansas — Prairie  National 
Park:  This  park  would  reserve  In  its  natural 
state  a  typical  example  of  prairie,  with  its 
bird  life,  flowers,  and  sweep  of  grassland,  and 
would  give  the  opportunity  to  show  the 
meaning  of  prairie  and  the  park  It  played  in 
the  development  of  the  country.  Prospects — 
poor. 

OTHEK  AREAS   UNDER  STX7DT 

Natural  areas  having  the  best  opportunity 
of  being  added  to  the  park  system  as  national 
monuments  Include:  Big  Thicket,  Texas:  Bls- 
cayne,  Florida;  Congaree  Forest,  South  Caro- 
lina; Florissant  Fossil  Beds,  Colorado;  Fossil 
Butte,  Wyoming;  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah:  Cape 
Fear,  North  Carolina; Hualapal,  Arizona;  and 
Pahkahatchee  Strand,  Florida. 
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NaUonal  seashores  or  lakeshores  being  con- 
sidered for  establishment  include:  Cumber- 
land Island,  Geo.-gla;  Oregon  Dunes;  Gulf  Is- 
lands. Florida  and  Louisiana;  Canaveral.  Flor- 
ida; Sleeping  Bear  Dunes,  Michigan;  Apostle 
Islands,  Wisconsin;  Guam  (in  the  Pacific); 
and  Sandy  Hook,  New  Jersey. 

National  scenic  rivers  being  considered  in- 
clude: Buffalo  River,  Arkansas;  St.  Croix, 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin;  Potomac,  Mary- 
land and  Virginia;  Suwannee,  Georgia  and 
Florida;  Wolf,  Wisconsin;  and  a  section  of  the 
upper  Missouri  River  In  Montana  to  be  desig- 
nated the  Lewis  and  Clark  national  scenic 
river. 


park.  Dirt  roads  had  been  buUdozed  out  of 
the  timber  grove,  and  50  or  more  small  lots 
(a  tenth  of  an  acre  each)  were  staked  out 
In  blocks,  side  by  side  and  back  to  back, 
dty-houslng-tract  style. 

On  each  lot  was  a  sign:  "Sa.SOO.  $300  Down. 
$25  a  month."  Nowhere  was  there  a  menUon 
of  the  fact  that  the  development  is  in  a 
flood  plain  on  which  the  Elwa  River  fre- 
quently overflows,  and  that  no  houses  can 
be  built  there— the  lots  are  only  for  trailers, 
camper  vehicles,  and  tents. 

SPECIFIC    EXAMPLES    CITED 


Private    Pockets    in    PtrsLic    Parks 
(Note. — Only  7  of  the  32  established  na- 
tional parks  In  the  United  States  are  com- 
pletely in  public  ownership.  Privately  owned 
■Inholdings"  exist  in  all  the  other  parks  and 
In  many  national  monuments.) 
(By  Robert  Cahn) 
OLYMPIC     National     Park,     Wash. — This 
896.000-acre  park  in  and   around   Washing- 
ton's rugged  Olympic  mountains  has  two  dis- 
tinctions. 

It  contains  some  of  America's  most  mag- 
nificent scenery  and  wilderness — snow- 
capped mountains,  rain  forests,  dense  stands 
of  giant  Douglas  flr,  alpine  lakes,  and  miles 
of  primitive  ocean  beach. 

It  also  contains  550  pockets  of  private 
property — 6,416  acres  divided  into  more  than 
1,200  tracts. 

National  Park  Service  Director  George  B. 
Hartzog  Jr.  says  these  pockets  of  pirlvate 
property — which  the  service  calls  "inhold- 
ings"— are  a  threat  to  the  Integrity  of  the 
park. 

For  example,  an  abandoned,  half-burned 
sawmill  and  a  collection  of  ramshackle  cot- 
tages desecrate  the  view  In  one  area.  In  an- 
other, a  landovimer  is  believed  to  be  planning 
to  sell  to  real-estate  subdividers  property  in 
the  heart  of  the  park's  winter  elk  range. 

Other  national  parks  also  have  inholdlng 
problems,  some  of  them  extensive.  Actually, 
only  seven  of  the  32  established  national 
parks  are  completely  In  public  ownership. 
When  a  national  park  Is  established,  legally 
defined  park  boundaries  almost  always  in- 
clude some  private  property. 

property  values  skyrocket 
"Inholdings  are  a  major  problem,"  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hartzog.  "It's  like  the  worm 
in  the  apple.  They  may  not  take  up  much 
of  the  total  park  area.  But  they  tend  to  clus- 
ter around  the  prime  scenic  attractions  or 
along  natural  access  routes,  where  they  are 
seen  by  millions  of  visitors." 

"On  private  lands  within  parks  you  will 
find  lumber  yards,  pig  farms,  gravel  pits,  log- 
ging operations,  and  sheep  and  cattle 
ranches,"  he  says.  "Plus  power  plants  and 
mine  shafts,  auto  Junk  yards,  garbage  dumps, 
private  plane  landing  strips,  and  proliferat- 
ing residential  subdivisions." 

In  the  66  national  parks  and  monuments 
designated  as  natural  areas,  private  owners 
hold  less  than  300.000  of  the  total  22.5  mil- 
lion acres.  But.  Mr.  Hartzog  points  out.  cur- 
rent Inholdings  cover  twice  as  much  land 
as  Is  now  developed  for  public  use  (roads, 
campgrounds,  lodges,  stores,  etc.)  and  which 
absorbs  the  brunt  of  visitation. 

All  of  the  inholdings  In  natural  areas 
could  have  been  purchased  in  1961  for  $59 
million.  Due  to  rising  land  values,  these  same 
Inholdings  would  now  require  $143  million 
for  purchase,  an  increase  of  142  percent  in 
seven  years. 

Driving  along  VS.  101  at  the  edge  of  Olym- 
pic National  Park  one  day  last  summer,  I 
noticed  a  small  sign. 

"Elwa  campsites  for  sale."'  it  read.  "Three 
miles  on  right." 

Following  a  tree-lined  road  alongside  the 
peaceful  Elwa  River,  I  came  upon  the  30- 
acre  subdivision   right  in  the  heart  of  the 


In  another  area  even  deeper  into  the  park 
I  ran  across  a  rundown  resort,  complete  with 
shabby  cottages,  tennis  courts,  a  pool,  and  a 
small  lodge.  This  was  Sol  Due  Hot  Springs, 
a  major  thorn  in  the  park's  side  until  Con- 
gress finally  appropriated  enough  money  for 
its  pmchase  by  the  Nattonal  Park  Service 
two  years  ago. 

The  selling  price  was  $880,000  for  the  320- 
acre  reeort,  more  than  3V4  times  the  appraisal 
obtained  by  the  government  five  years  earlier. 
In  the  southern  end  of  the  park,  alongside 
the  Quinault  River,  I  saw  an  875-acre  tract 
which  constitutes  Olympic  National  Park's 
biggest  Inholdlng  problem.  Park  service  of- 
ficials have  heard  that  the  owner  Is  ready 
to  sell  to  real-estate  developers  and  the  Na- 
Uonal Park  Service  may  have  to  take  con- 
demnation proceedings  to  prevent  the  land 
from  being  subdivided. 

The  park  service  succeeded  in  purchasing 
three  Inholdings  In  the  last  year;  but  because 
of  subdivision  sales,  the  number  of  Individ- 
ual private  owners  In  the  park  increased  from 
426  to  550. 

A  thousand  miles  south  of  Olympic  Park, 
the  inholdlng  situation  at  Yosemlte  National 
Park  confronts  park  officials  with  difficult 
problems.  Yosemlte's  privately  owned  area 
U  relatively  small— 720  acres  (plus  1.728 
acres  owned  by  the  City  of  San  Francisco). 
The  troublesome  part  is  that  almost  all  of 
the  559  owners  of  private  tracts  are  grouped 
Into  three  communities. 

The  most  severe  problems  come  from  the 
Wawona  area  along  the  south  fork  of  the 
Merced  River. 

This  already  developed  section  could  sup- 
port camp  grounds  and  visitor  facilities  for 
thousands  of  visitors  a  year— thus  rel1eving_ 
the  pressure  from  overcrowded  Yosemlte  Val- 
ley. On  homesteaded  land  acquired  before 
the  national  park  existed,  a  hodge-podge 
village  has  grown  up  with  all  the  problems  of 
A  sin&Il  town. 

The  390  privately  owned  acres  are  divided 
into  458  private  tracts.  Seventy  people  live 
there  permanently,  and  about  1,200  people 
can  sleep  at  Wawona  village  each  night  in 
the  summer. 

I  saw  motels  and  trailer  courts,  old  cot- 
tages, modern  $60,000  homes,  and  others  un- 
der construction. 

In  one  new  development,  small  lots  are 
being  sold  for  from  $5,000  to  $10,000;  "cot- 
tages" being  built  on  them  start  at  $16,000. 
In  addition  to  other  Inholdings  problems, 
park  service  personnel  must  spend  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  time  Investigating  vandal- 
ism and  domestic  squabbles.  Issuing  build- 
ing permits,  watching  for  fire  hazards,  and 
checking  on  sanitation.  (No  sewage  system 
exists,  and  there  is  real  danger  of  polluting 
the  south  fork  of  the  Merced  River,  which 
U  used  by  thousands  of  park  visitors  each 
year  at  a  public  campground  a  few  miles 
downstream.) 

"'The  government  shouldn't  be  providing 
summer  homes  for  a  few  people  within  a  na- 
tional park.""  commented  one  park  official. 

The  park  service  has  tried  to  buy  up  tracts 
In  Wawona  village  when  they  come  on  the 
market.  It  now  owns  250  acres  of  the  640- 
acre  Wawona  section,  as  well  as  the  once- 
luxurious  Wawona  Hotel  (with  golf  course, 
tennU  courts,  and  swlnunlng  pool) .  But  the 
history  of  land  acquisition  has  been  one  long 
sad  story  after  another. 


The  classic  example  Is  a  tract  of  163  acres, 
near  Wawona.  purchased  in  1948  for  $2,550 
by  a  Mrs.  Adeline  Udell  at  a  county  tax  sale. 
The  land,  on  a  very  steep  hillside,  has  been 
logged  over  and  was  swept  by  fire  In  1951. 
The  park  service  started  negotiations  in  1951 
for  the  purchase  of  the  tract,  which  was  then 
appraised  at  $14,500. 

Mrs.  Udell  turned  down  a  park  service 
offer  of  $15,000.  In  1956.  she  gave  the  park 
service  an  option  to  buy  the  land  for  $20,000. 
But  Washington  officials  decided  they  could 
spend  only  $15,500.  By  1959.  the  asking  price 
had  gone  up  to  $25,000.  and  the  land  was 
reappraised  at  $27,500. 

While  the  park  service  was  still  considering 
It,  three  men  purchased  the  property  In  1961 
for  $25,000,  and  later  formed  the  Juniper 
Land  company.  The  park  service  offered 
$31,500  for  the  land  in  1964.  The  owners 
rejected  it. 

The  Yosemlte  National  Park  superintend- 
ent, fearing  subdivision,  asked  his  superiors 
In  Washington  to  start  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings. Nothing  happened.  The  park  serv- 
ice. In  1965,  offered  $175,000  for  the  land.  The 
offer  was  not  accepted. 

One  summer  day  in  1965.  while  Yosemlte 
rangers  watched  helplessly,  bulldozers  started 
tearing  up  the  hillside,  crisscrossing  It  with 
roads,  staking  out  123  quarter-acre  lots, 
many  of  which  had  slopes  too  steep  for 
building. 

Shortly  afterward  the  government  filed 
condemnation  proceedings,  took  title  to  the 
land,  and  the  owners  went  to  court  seeking 
a  higher  payment  than  the  government 
appraisal  of  $175,000.  When  the  case  finally 
came  to  trial  late  this  June,  the  Juniper 
Land  Company  asked  $800,000.  A  Jury 
awarded  them  $265,000. 

One  more  inholdlng  has  been  reduced.  But 
every  day,  as  hundreds  of  visitors  stand  at 
6,800-foot-high  Wawona  Point,  one  of  the 
famous  scenic  overlooks  In  the  park,  their 
view  of  mountains  and  valley  is  blemished 
by  the  ugly,  bulldozed  scar  on  the  hillside 
2.800  feet  below.  •' 


QUICK-BUCK  OPERATORS 

Par  across  the  continent  in  Florida.  Ever- 
glades National  Park  holds  the  dubious  dis- 
tinction of  having  the  largest  amount  of 
privately  owned  land— 70.468  acres — within 
a  national  park  perimeter.  In  testimony  last 
March  before  a  House  appropriations  sub- 
committee. Mr.  Hartaog  cited  the  Everglades 
as  an  acute  example  of  the  inholdings 
problem. 

•In  the  Taylor  Slough— a  biological  re- 
source of  enormous  significance — quick-buck 
operators  moved  in  with  bulldozers  to  create 
primitive  roads  so  they  can  peddle  "water- 
front" lots,"  Mr.  Hartzog  told  the  sub- 
committee. 

■Farther  north,  in  the  labyrinth  country 
of  the  park,  similar  real-estate  promotions 
threaten  the  proposed  Inland  Wilderness 
Waterway  from  Flamingo  to  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand Islands  area.  The  potential  damage  from 
these  activities  Is  incalculable." 

Besides  the  inholdings  In  the  older  estab- 
lished areas,  park  ser\'lce  officials  face  a  re- 
lated problem— the  need  to  purchase  private 
land  within  the  many  new  national  parks, 
seashores,  lakeshores,  and  scenic  rlverways 
that  have  been  authorized  since  1961. 

Congress  considers  these  private  owner- 
ships even  more  troublesome,  especially  as 
land  values  escalate. 

Shortly  after  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore in  California  was  authorized  in  1962. 
Congress  appropriated  $14  million  to  buy  the 
53  000  acres  of  private  land  within  park 
boundaries.  Today  the  $14  million  has  been 
spent  purchasing  28.312  acres.  At  present 
prices,  it  would  take  another  $45  mUUon  to 
buy  the  rest. 

At  Guadalupe  (Texas),  the  nation's  33rd 
national  park,  only  14.000  acres  have  been 
purchased  out  of  the  71.886  acres  of  private 
land  within  park  boundaries.  The  park  can- 
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not  be  opened  unUI  all  land  1»  purchased, 
and  Congress  left  Guadalupe  out  of  the  cur- 
rent national  parks  appropriation. 

Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  au- 
thorised In  1966  after  a  half-century  strug- 
gle, is  still  far  from  becoming  operational. 
The  park  service  has  been  granted  funds  to 
acquire  only  100  of  the  8.731  acres  of  pri- 
vately owned  land. 

According  to  the  latest  estimate.  It  would 
take  $156  million  to  buy  up  all  the  remaining 
private  land  within  the  park  service  areas 
that  have  been  authorized  since  1961 

The  money  to  purchase  these  lands— and 
those  needed  for  new  areas  such  as  the  pro- 
posed Redwood  National  Park— is  expected 
to  come  from  the  federal  share  of  an  ex- 
panded Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund, 
using  offshore  oil  revenues,  a  proposal  Initi- 
ated by  Sen.  Harry  M  Jackson  (D)  of  Wash- 
ington, chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee. 

Also  in  the  new  Land  and  Water  Fund  Act 
are  concepts  urged  by  Senator  Jackson,  other 
conservatlon-mlnded  congressmen,  and  the 
National  Park  Service  to  make  use  of  addi- 
tional methods  for  speeding  up  acquisition 
of  lands  or  preventing  private  property  In- 
trusions iA  park  areas. 

One  mathod  is  the  outright  purchase  of 
scenic  easements  to  prevent  uses  by  the 
owner  that  would  Interfere  with  park  values. 

Another  is  sellback  or  leaseback  The  park 
service  would  buy  the  private  property,  then 
sell  or  lease  It  back  to  the  previous  owners, 
or  another  party  after  writing  Into  the  con- 
tract the  necessary  protection  to  prevent 
changes  in  use  of  the  property  that  might 
be  adverse  to  park  interests. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  land-and-water 
fund  win  authorize  federal  agencies  (mainly 
the  park  service)  to  spend  $30  million  a 
year  for  the  next  two  years  to  acquire  key 
tracto  which  suddenly  become  available. 
And  the  parks  director  will  have  $500  000 
to  use  for  taking  two-year  options  on  private 
park  lands  which  come  on  the  market.  These 
flacal  shortcuts  may  prevent  land  prices 
from  soaring  during  customary  legislative 
delays  In  the  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion process. 

L.^ND-ACQVISITION    POLICY 

National  Park  Service  policy  on  land  ac- 
qulslUon  Is  often  misunderstood.  After  Mr 
Hartzog  had  requested  funds  of  Congress  to 
buy  up  all  Inholdlngs.  a  Richmond  Va 
newspaper  called  the  parks  director  an  •ogre" 
who  deprives  private  landowners  of  their 
property  rights. 

In  an  editorial  titled.  "Phooev  to  George 
B.  Hartzog.-  the  paper  called  him  a  federal 
bureaucrat  'who.  on  the  pretext  of  necessity 
argues  for  the  diminution  of  the  people's 
liberty."  "^ 

Actually,  basic  park  service  policy  on  land 
acquisition  provides  that  those  owning 
homes  within  park  boundaries  may  keep 
their  property  as  long  as  they  do  not  put  the 
land  to  some  new  use  which  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  park,  or  except  where  the  pri- 
vate property  prevenu  necessary  develop- 
ment of  the  park  for  public  use.  Condemna- 
tion proceedings  are  a  last  resort.  In  many 
of  the  new  areas,  the  authorizing  leglsla- 
Uon  provides  that  even  those  who  sell  their 
homes  to  the  park  service,  can  live  In  them 
for  a  period  of  years  or  during  their  life- 
time, but  cannot  leave  them  to  heirs. 

"I  don't  advocate  throwing  out  the  fa.nlly 
that  wants  to  live  the  rest  of  their  lives  on 
the  property  they  own  In  a  park,"  says  Mr 
Hartzog  "But  we  cant  tolerate  the  sub- 
dividers  and  the  land  speculators  who  are 
trying  to  take  advantage  of  the  Increased 
value  of  land  after  It  comes  Into  the  national 
park  system." 

Rbchiation  Areas:  A  New  Dimension 
(Note.— Park  officials   ponder   how  to  re- 
concile new  policies  with  old  concepts.  De- 
mands for  recreational  facilities  Increase.  But 
too    much    emphasis    on    water    skiing    and 
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beach  buggies  could  ruin  the  idea  of  a  park 
area  as  a  place  for  quietly  communing  with 
nature.) 

(By  Robert  Cahn) 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore.  Mass. — At 
this  comparatively  new  area  of  the  United 
States  national  park  system,  a  visitor  can 
take  a  ranger-guided  nature  hike  in  the  sand 
dunes,  walking  along  some  of  the  marshes, 
beaches,  and  woods  that  so  enthralled  Henry 
David  Thoreau  a  century  ago. 

Or  the  visitor  can  drive  a  "beach  buggy" 
across  the  dunes,  flsh  from  the  public 
beaches,  swim  In  the  Atlantic,  hunt  deer  (In 
season),  and  cycle  along  bicycle  trails  near 
the  ocean. 

In  short,  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore 
attracu  both  those  who  seek  active  physical 
recreation  and  those  who  seek  to  commune 
with  nature 

And  thereby  hangs  a  problem  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service:  how  to  fit  time-honored 
park  service  conservation  policies  to  a  new 
concept  of  areas  managed  primarily  for  the 
beach-and-outdoor  "physical"  recreation 
needs  of  nearby  urban  masses. 

Most  of  the  new  park  areas  (other  than 
historic  sites)  authorized  by  Congress  In  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations  have 
been  national  seashores,  lakeshores.  and 
recreation  areas  close  to  large  urban  cen- 
ters. Each  was  selected  for  a  special  feature 

for  the  most  part  proximity  to  a  seashore, 
large  lake,  or  reservoir. 
These  areas  do  not  need  to  have  the 
.  unique  scenic  elements  required  of  a  nation- 
al park  (although  many  do  possess  great  un- 
usual natural  values).  And  activities  banned 
In  national  parks — such  as  hunting,  com- 
mercial logging,  spectator  sports,  use  of 
houseboats — are  allowed  at  some  of  the 
recreation  sites. 

The  predominant  requirement  Is  that  the 
area  offer  visitors  an  active  recreation  ex- 
perience Which  transcends  that  normally  as- 
sociated with  parks  provided  by  stat«  and 
local  governments.  The  area  also  should  be 
adequate  for  Interstate  or  regional  use. 

The  new  national  recreation  sites  meet  a 
need  for  many  Americans  unable  to  travel 
long  distances  to  naUonal  parks  (most  of 
which  are  In  the  West),  or  who  really  seek  a 
beach  or  active  recreation  type  of  outing.  In 
theory  (though  not  yet  borne  out  In  prac- 
tice), the  new  areas  should  relieve  congestion 
In  crowded  national  parks. 

One  negative  factor  Is  that  the  Increased 
emphasis  on  physical  recreation  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Natchez  Trace 
Parkways  (which  receive  one-tenth  of  the 
total  use  for  the  more  than  250  park  service 
areas)  have  drained  needed  personnel  from 
the  purely  nature  parks.  Much  of  the  man- 
power previously  applied  to  protecting  re- 
sources or  Interpreting  natural  values  In  na- 
tional parks  and  naUonal  monuments  must 
now  be  devoted  to  .such  services  as  lifeguard 
duty  and  highway  or  boating  control. 

Another  difficulty  Is  confusion  within  the 
park  service  and  among  the  public  as  to 
where  the  National  Park  Service  is  headed. 
"We  are  beginning  to  color  our  whole  na- 
tional park  system  with  the  Introduction  of 
more  and  more  of  these  recreation  areas." 
comments  author  Freeman  Tllden.  an  au- 
thority on  the  national  park  system.  "I'm 
not  against  recreation  areas.  They  are  needed. 
But  If  people  get  oriented  to  the  physical 
recreation  concept  of  national  parks,  and  not 
to  the  view  of  the  parka  as  places  where  they 
find  their  relationship  with  nature.  It  could 
be  disastrous  to  the  best  use  of  national 
parks." 

preservation  always  a  task 
An  even  more  pressing  problem  Is  preser- 
vation of  the  outsundlng  natural  resources 
that  exist  In  some  of  the  recreation  areas. 
Developing  a  site  for  extended  mass  recrea- 
tion may  destroy  or  damage  much  of  what 
makes  the  area  worthwhile. 

Cape  Cod  Is  a  classic  example  of  the  good 
and  the  bad.  the  promise  and  the  problems 
of  a  national  park  service  recreation  area. 


Moat  of  the  "lower"  cape  from  the  elbow 
at  Chatham  to  Provlncetown  still  has  un- 
cluttered marshes,  ponds  and  beaches,  birds 
and  bogs  for  the  avid  follower  of  Thoreau 
This  Is  due  In  part  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore. 

Protections  were  written  Into  the  Cape 
Cod  authorization  law  of  1961.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  could  allow  development  of 
portions  of  the  seashore  for  swimming,  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  etc. — recreation  needs  of  the 
city  dwellers — but  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
unique  flora  and  fauna. 

It  la  too  early  to  pass  Judgment  on  the 
Cape  Code  National  Seashore.  The  park  serv- 
ice development  program  so  far  has  been 
minimal.  More  than  half  of  the  private  land 
within  the  boundaries  has  yet  to  be  acquired. 
And  the  masses  from  the  cities  have  been 
slow  to  Invade. 

In  a  visit  to  Cape  Code  last  fall,  how- 
ever. I  found  park  service  officials  facing 
the  same  problems  that  confront  their  col- 
leagues  In  national  park  system  areas  around 
the  United  States.  It  was  a  time  of  decision- 
making, of  placing  limitations  on  use  before 
It  was  too  late. 

Beach  buggies  and  dune  buggies  were  tear- 
ing plant  cover  off  the  sand  dunes,  bulldozers 
were  carving  out  added  beach  facilities,  and 
blacktop  was  being  poured  for  parking  are.is. 
One  of  Thoreau's  choice  spots  now  sported 
a  black-topped  bicycle  trail.  New  roads  were 
being  plotted  to  the  beaches. 

By  themselves,  these  activities  appeared 
to  be  reasonable  and  In  keeping  with  the 
primary  mission  of  the  national  seashore. 
They  would  allow  millions  of  visitors  to  en- 
Joy  recreation  opportunities  In  areas  previ- 
ously inaccessible. 

But,  ask  the  conservationists,  what  price 
is  being  paid  In  permanent  destruction  of 
the  natural  values? 

Take  the  beach-buggy  problem.  These 
"over-sand"  vehicles  are  allowed  on  the 
beaches  when  used  for  fishing.  But  owners 
have  adapted  Jeeps  or  other  types  of  trans- 
port into  camping  vehicles.  They  bring  their 
families  for  vacations  right  on  the  dunes. 
And  every  day  of  such  use  Impairs  the  beach 
vegetation  and  opens  the  way  for  erosion. 
Also,  having  no  sanitation  facilities,  the 
t>eaches  are  beginning  to  evidence  a  pollu- 
tion problem. 

This  summer,  a  new  rule  has  gone  into 
effect  at  this  national  seashore:  It  limits 
use  of  any  one  spot  to  72  hours,  to  eliminate 
permanent  stunmer  camps.  New  "oversand" 
routes  have  been  staked  out.  and  beach  or 
sand  buggies  are  allowed  only  along  those 
routes.  Also  closer  supervision  Insures  that 
all  vehicles  staying  overnight  carry  self-con- 
tained sanitation  facilities. 

No  new  public  campgrounds  have  been  al- 
lowed In  the  Cape  Cod  seashore.  The  four 
privately  owned  campgrounds  outside  park 
borders  are  filled  to  capacity  during  the  en- 
tire season. 

DECISION    faced    IN    DELAWARE 

With  use  of  the  area  expected  to  rise  dra- 
matically when  the  four-lane,  Mid-Cape 
Highway  Is  extended  to  the  lower  cape,  au- 
thorities will  have  to  decide  soon  whether  to 
provide  park  service  campgrounds  within  the 
park  area  or  possibly  establish  a  large  camp- 
ing facility  on  the  mainland  at  the  base  of 
the  cape. 

The  park  service  faces  another  basic  plan- 
ning decision  at  Its  newest  recreation  area  in 
the  East,  the  Delaware  Gap  Recreation  Area 
voted  by  Congress  in  1965.  Situated  on  the 
Pennsylvania-New  Jersey  border  straddling 
the  Delaware  River,  the  area  puts  47.000  acres 
of  land  and  a  narrow  37-mlle  lake  within 
easy  reach  of  30  mlUlon  people  In  the  New 
York-Philadelphia  sector 

Delaware  Gap  Is  not  ready  for  use  because 
Congress  has  not  appropriated  funds  to  buy 
enough  of  the  privately  owned  lands  to  es- 
tablish a  park  entity.  But  when  the  land  is 
purchased,  the  park  service  wlU  have  to  de- 
cide what  types  of  recreation  to  develop. 
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National  Park  Service  director  George  B. 
Hartzog  Jr.  Is  struggUng  with  this  question 
as  the  area's  mpster  plan  lies  on  his  desk 
awalUng  approval. 

"There  is  a  great  demand  for  camping. 
Mr  Hartzog  told  me.  "But  I'm  not  going  to 
cover  that  47.000  acres  with  campgrounds 
tust  to  satisfy  demand.  We  have  to  be  selec- 
tive. Maybe  we  should  rule  out  public  camp- 
grounds, and  place  our  emphasis  entirely  on 


explored  on  foot  and  by  raft  by  John  Wesley 
Powell  and  left  in  Its  wild  natural  state 
until  Lake  Powell  was  formed. 

Lake  Powell  National  Recreation  Area  also 
brings  cheers  or  tears — depending  on  one's 
viewpoint — for  making  Rainbow  Bridge  Na- 
tional Monument  accessible  to  recreatlonlsts. 

Until  the  lake  was  formed,  this  famed 
natural  arch— 309  feet  high  and  278  feet 
across — was  seen  only  by  a  few  hardy  per- 


^^anlze^i  Vouth   camping   at   a    few   places,      sons  willing  to  ride  the  wild  Colorado  and 
^    could    let    private    enterprise    or    other      hike  ud  a  canyon,  or  else  come  down  14-  or 
agencies    of    government    provide    overnight 
acconrunodatlons  outside  the  park  " 


Another  type  of  problem  affects  Fire  Is- 
land National  Seashore.  The  new  area,  au- 
thorized in  1964  on  the  small  barrier  Island 
near    New    York    City,    has    yet    to    acquire 


hike  up  a  canyon, 

24-mlle  trails.  Now  Lake  Powell  backs  up 
to  within  a  mile  of  the  arch,  and  tourist 
boats  arrive  dally  from  Wahweap  near  Glen 
Canyon  Dam.  Last  year.  Rainbow  Bridge  had 
22.000  visitors. 

On  my  visit  to  Rainbow  Bridge,  I  noted  a 


and  for  all  who  come  after  you  as  one  of 
the  great  sights  which  every  American  .  .  . 
can  see." 

Mr.  Futehally  and  other  Internationally 
minded  conservationists  recognize  the  effects 
of  the  transportation  and  communications 
revolutions  of  the  20th  century.  The  world 
has  shrunk.  Millions  of  foreigners  now  have 
heard  about  and  seen  pictures  and  even  tele- 
vision views  of  the  Grand  Canyon  or  the 
Florida  Everglades  National  Parks. 

TOtJRISTS   CRISSCROSS 

Each  year,  thousands  come  to  the  United 
States  to  visit  these  and  other  scenic  spots. 
So  do  thousands  of  Americans  travel  to  such 
outstanding  areas  as  Iguassii  Palls  (Argen- 
tina-Brazil ( .  or  to  the  volcanic  cone  of 
Japan's  Mt.  Fuji,  or  to  the  spectacular  wlld- 


pnoueh  land  to  become  a  cohesive  unit.  And  marked  difference  in  the  ways  a  visitor  can  ,jj.g  display  of  Kenya's  Ambosell-Masal  gams 
every  year  pressures  are  exerted  to  have  a 
road  built  along  the  Island's  32-mlle  length. 
Such  a  road.  Unking  bridges  at  either  end  of 
the  Island,  would  ruin  the  area's  natural 
quality,  although  It  would  substitute  a  high- 
way of  great  scenic  value. 

The  two  largest  recreation  areas  In  the 
national  park  system  are  In  the  West— using 
the  reservoirs  behind  Colorado  River  dams 
at  Boulder  City.  Nev  ,  and  Page,  Ariz. 

The  1.9-milllon-acre  Lake  Mead  National 
Recreation  Area  draws  heavily  from  Los  An- 
geles area  residents,  who  take  the  300-mlle 
travel  distance  In  typical  California  stride. 
More  than  4  million  visitors  used  Lake 
Mead  last  year,  enjoying  the  boating,  fish- 
ing, and  water-skiing.  But  this  huge  influx 
overtaxed  camp  sites  and  facilities  and 
caused  noticeable — though  not  dangerous — 
pollution. 

The  1.1-mllllon-acre  Glen  Canyon  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  in  Arizona  and  Utah 
has  opened  up  to  boat  travel  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  wild  country  in  the  West. 
Ardent  conservationists  feel,  however,  that 
the  wilderness  quality  was  lost  forever  when 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  was  built  and  the  waters 
backed  up  to  form  Lake  Powell  along  what 
was  once  186  miles  of  wild  Colorado  River 
and  hundreds  of  picturesque  side  canyons. 
The  questions  now  are:  How  much  de- 
velopment should  be  allowed  in  the  way  of 
campgrounds,  or  hotels  or  boat  marinas? 
How  much  will  the  new  fad  of  houseboats 
on  the  lake  contribute  to  further  loss  of 
wilderness  value?  And.  what,  if  anything, 
could  or  should  be  done  about  the  expand- 
ing recreation? 

At  Glen  Canyon  I  learned  from  superin- 
tendent William  Briggle  that  the  use  ex- 
plosion had  occurred  in  the  last  five  years — 
from  9.000  visitors  In  1962  to  390.000  In  1967. 
Traveling  by  boat  over  part  of  Lake  Powell. 
I  noticed  few  other  craft  on  the  vast  lake. 
When  National  Park  Service  guide,  natural- 
ist Norman  W.  Salisbury,  said  we  could  find 
visitors  camping  at  any  of  the  hundreds  of 
canyons  shooting  off  from  the  lake.  I  picked 
one  at  random  and  challenged  him  to  pro- 
duce. 

As  our  boat  piled  Rock  Creek  Canyon,  its 
towering  walls  alternately  narrowed  and  ex- 
panded: its  sandstone  cliffs  were  sometimes 
close  enough  to  touch.  After  two  miles, 
naturalist  Salisbury  was  about  to  admit  de- 
feat when  the  canyon  suddenly  widened  Into 
a  box  end. 

On  the  shallow  beach — two  boats  and  two 
tents. 

The  Emmet  Lowry  and  John  Hiserodt 
families  from  Redlands.  Cahf..  on  vacation 
miles  away  from  the  sounds  and  sights  of 
their  city,  were  having  what  was  to  them 
a  wilderness  experience.  They  were  camping 
out.  cooking  meals  over  a  campfire.  taking 
hikes,  and  exploring  other  canyons  by  boat. 
Their  children,  In  addition  to  swimming  and 
exploring,   were  doing   some   water-skiing. 

VIEWS    OF   " WILDERNESS"   DIFFER 

Water-skiing   is  allowed,   of  course,   in  a 


approach  this  world-famous  natural  wonder. 
One  way  Is  to  arrive  by  sightseeing  tour  boat, 
hurry  over  the  one-mile  trail  gulping  down 
a  sandvrich,  have  a  two-minute  glimpse  of 
the  monument,  and  scurry  back  down  the 
boat  landing. 

Another  way,  as  evidenced  by  farmer  Her- 
man Beebe  and  his  wife  Gretchen.  from  Cen- 
ter Point.  Iowa,  is  to  pack-in  by  horseback 
the  24  miles  from  Navajo  Mountain. 

"I've  wanted  to  come  iiere  for  20  years — 
it's  been  a  dream  of  mine,"  Mrs.  Beebe  told 
me.  "This  year  when  we  had  planned  it.  I 
knew  it  was  possible  to  come  by  boat.  But 
we  decided  to  make  it  the  difficult  way.  They 
say  these  things  mean  more  when  you  work 
for  them.  It  was  really  worth  it  to  see  it  this 
way." 

"All  Mankind  Has  a  Stake" 
(Note. — Far-seetng  conservationists  more 
and  more  are  viewing  national  parks  as 
treasures  for  all  peoples.  A  proposed  world- 
heritage  trust  would  stimulate  preservation 
of  "superb  natural  and  scenic  areas  and  his- 
toric sites  for  .  .  .  the  entire  world  com- 
munity.") 

( By  Robert  Cahn ) 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  Ariz. — "It 
is  truly  magnificent."  a  tall,  gracious  visitor 
from  Bombay  commented  one  day  last  fall  as 
he  looked  Into  the  Grand  Canyon. 
■"But  .  .  ." 

The  visitor  paused  as  he  gazed  from  the 
south  rim  into  the  yawning,  mile-deep  chasm 
carved  by  nature's  forces  millions  of  years 
ago.  His  deep-set  eyes  absorbed  the  shadings 
of  red,  yellow,  and  blue  as  the  late  afternoon 
clouds  sent  shadows  running  across  the 
buttes  and  spires  inside  the  canyon. 

"When  your  Congress  provided  that 
natural  areas  like  this  should  be  maintained 
unimpaired  for  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans, that  was  Just  the  first  step."  he  con- 
tinued. "The  Grand  Canyon  is  more  than 
American — it  should  be  preserved  for  all  the 
world." 

Zafar  Futehally  is  honorary  secretary  of 
the  Bombay  Natural  History  Society  and  a 
leader  in  the  movement  to  emphasize  inter- 
national values  of  parks  of  all  nations.  Mr. 
Futehally  had  come  to  the  United  States 
with  34  other  representatives  from  25  coun- 
tries. Grand  Canyon  National  Park  was  the 
final  stop  in  a  four-week  course  In  adminls 


reserve  In  the  shadow  of  Mt.  Kilimanjaro. 

Areas  of  this  caliber,  unique  in  the  world, 
should  thus  be  given  priority  for  preserva- 
tion, says  Mr.  Futehally.  But  In  the  press  of 
competing  national  demands,  the  high- 
sounding  principles  of  conservation  do  not 
always  win  out  over  the  pressures  for  In- 
dustrial, agricultural,  or  commercial  and 
urban  development. 

Mr.  Futehally  was  too  polite  to  mention 
specifics.  But  it  is  no  secret  that  two  of 
America's  greatest  natural  attractions,  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  Everglades  National  Park, 
have  in  the  past  few  years  narrowly  escaped 
extensive  man-caused  interference.  And  they 
may  be  threatened  again. 

WILDLIFE    DECLINES 

In  Everglades  National  Park,  a  series  of 
flood-control  gates  and  canals  constructed  by 
the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
Interfered  seriously  with  the  normal  flow  of 
water  Into  the  Everglades.  The  adverse  effects 
on  the  park  were  Intensified  during  a  period 
of  severe  drought.  Water  that  normally  would 
have  gone  into  the  Everglades  park  even  in 
the  drought  years  went  instead  to  southern 
Florida  cities  and  farms,  or  was  discharged 
directly  into  the  ocean. 

Much  of  the  park's  wildlife  suffered  Repro- 
duction of  wading  birds  declined  drastically, 
the  total  dropping  from  1.5  million  in  the 
1930's  to  less  than  50.000  today.  It  Is  also 
estimated  that  the  number  of  alligators  has 
declined  95  percent  since  the  1920's.  This  re- 
flects the  delicate  relationship  between  the 
amount  of  water  and  the  abundance  of 
plants  and  animals  on  which  the  birds  and 
alligators  depend.  (Part  of  the  alligator  loss 
has  been  due  to  pK>achlng.) 

After  complaints  from  conservationists  and 
the  National  Park  Service,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Central  and  South  Florida 
Flood  Control  Districts  agreed  to  give  the 
Everglades  park  additional  water.  The  situa- 
tion has  been  critical  during  several  recent 
drought  periods.  But  a  wTltten  agreement  to 
provide  the  park  with  325  000  acre-feet  of 
water  a  year,  regardless  of  the  increasing 
domestic  demands  in  Florida,  is  in  process  of 
being  worked  out  now. 

CANYON    DAM    DEFEATED 

Two  years  ago.  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  became  caught  in  the  cross  fire  of 
legislation  which  would  have  permitted  a 
large  hydroelectric  dam  on  the  Colorado  River 


tration   of   national  parks  and  conservation     just  below  the  park.  Areas  in  the  canyon's 


areas. 

OLD   CONCEPT    STRETCHED 

The  corcept  of  each  country's  international 
responsibility  for  preserving  its  unique  natu- 
ral wonders  adds  a  new  dimension  to  the 
conservation  concepts  of  many  Americans. 
The  time-honored  United  States  viewpoint 
was  perhaps  best  set  forth  by  the  nation's 
foremost  conservation  president.  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

"Leave  it  as  it  is."  said  President  Roose- 
velt when  he  first  viewed  the  Grand  Canyon 
in 


.depths,  set  aside  for  their  scenic  grandeur, 
would  have  been  flooded  as  the  river  backed 
up  behind  the  dam. 

Conservation  groups  battled  the  supporters 
of  the  dam  and  forced  C^ongress  to  listen. 
At  present,  the  advocates  of  the  dam  have 
lost  out.  although  they  have  not  given  up 
the  fight. 

For  Mr.  Futehally  and  the  other  partici- 
pants in  the  third  International  course,  the 

-     and     


pressures     of     overdevelopment     and     over- 

^^^^ crowding  of  psrk  areas  are  not  yet  imminent 

1903     "YoiT' cannot "Tm'prove"  on   it.   'The     dangers  In  most  C  their  countries.  But  such 
have  been  at  work  on  It,  and  man  can     pressures  can  be  expected  In  the  future.  The 


recreation  area.  But  the  very  mention  of  It      ^^^  ^^  .^«^  "  7/^\°,°  "^'.T.^ee;  it     ^eTt  need   t^aylS  for   these  countries   to 
r^ro'TS^n  L^Te^^g^t^^rnel;     Ty^r  c^JlS!  Jo°ur ^chVdr°eLV chlf^^en,     l^t  aside  more  pirk  or  conservation  areas.  ,o 
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provide  money  for  management  and  protec- 
tion of  the  parka  and  wildlife  reserves  and  to 
encourage  their  citizens  to  use  them. 

The  participants  In  this  course,  and  those 
from  15  other  countries  taking  part  in  each 
of  the  courses  held  In  1965  and  1960.  readily 
admit  their  adnilratlon  for  the  United  States 
in  pioneering  the  develofwnent  of  the  na- 
tional parks  concept.  They  are  also  Impressed 
with  the  National  Park  Service's  administra- 
tion of  American  parks,  the  planning  done 
for  the  future,  and  the  quality  of  Interpre- 
tive facilities  available  to  the  visitor. 

LESSONS    INCORPORATED 

They  do  not  agree  that  the  policies  of  the 
park  service  would  necessarily  be  suited  to 
their  particular  needs  ( or  that  these  policies 
are  always  best  for  the  United  States  Itself). 

However,  the  best  of  the  principles  learned 
in  visits  to  the  United  States,  or  at  these 
international  courses,  are  being  incorporated 
into  the  planning  of  other  nations  as  they 
develop  their  tasks  and  conservancy  reserves. 

In  these  courses,  the  National  Park  Service 
does  not  try  to  hide  Its  own  shortcomings. 
It  hopes,  in  exposing  these  visitors  to  the 
good  and  the  bad.  to  help  them  to  avoid 
mistakes  i»  their  own  programs. 

The  park,  and  conservation  experts  from 
abroad  are  generally  amazed  at  the  amount 
of  public  land  the  United  States  has  set  aside 
for  Its  national  park  system  and  the  dedica- 
tion to  conservation  principles  by  park 
rangers  and  most  officials  In  the  National 
Park  Service. 

Many  countries  over  the  years  have  asked 
help  from  the  United  States  in  planning  their 
own  national  parks  or  setting  up  national 
parks  and  reserves  systems.  In  the  past  10 
years  the  United  States  National  Park  Serv- 
ice has  sent  advisers  to  more  than  25 
countries.  In  the  last  two  years.  American 
advisers  have  been  in  Turkey,  Jordan.  Ethi- 
opia, Tanzania,  Colombia,  Argentina,  Peru, 
Venezuela,  Australia,  and  Thailand.  More 
than  50  countries  have  recently  sent  ex- 
perts to  the  United  States  seeking  Informa- 
tion and  guidance  in  working  out  park 
problems. 

PRIVATE    GKOT7PS    HELP 

The  private  sector,  through  American 
groups  such  as  the  African  Wildlife  Leader- 
ship Fy>undatlon,  the  Conservation  I^^unda- 
tlon.  and  the  New  York  Zoological  Society, 
has  also  assisted  a  number  of  countries  with 
national  park  development  and  wildlife  pres- 
ervation, chiefly  m  Africa  and  Latin 
America. 

The  United  States  also  realizes  it  can  learn 
much  from  other  countries. 

The  Belgian  Congo  for  many  years  used 
its  four  national  parks  as  laboratories  for 
ecological  studies.  The  present  national  gov- 
ernments of  the  two  Congoes  are  maintain- 
ing these  parks  effectively,  but  with  less  em- 
phasis on  basic  scientific  research. 

England  in  Its  nature  reserves,  Poland  and 
Argentina  In  their  national  parks,  and  Ger- 
many with  Its  naturschutzparks  also  do  far 
more  basic  scientific  research  than  the 
United  States  does  in  its  national  parks 
system. 

NATIONS    COOPEXATE 

Most  science  research  In  U.S.  parks  has 
been  oriented  to  specific  problems  Instead 
of  to  basic  ecological  research. 

Several  African  countries,  especially 
Uganda,  Kenya,  Zambia,  and  Tanzania,  have 
developed  extensive  conservation  education 
programs  which  allow  schoolchildren  to  visit 
the  parks  in  organized  groups. 

Countries  with  common  boundaries  have  in 
many  cases  cooperated  to  establish  parks; 
free  sharing  of  facilities  and  mutual  plan- 
ning still  lies  In  the  future 

Uganda  and  the  Congo  have  founded  na- 
tional parks  on  their  respective  sides  of  Lake 
Edward  on  their  common  boundary.  In  the 
past  (but  not  currently)  Zambia  and  Rho- 
desia cooperated  with  parks  alongside  Vic- 


toria Palls.  Poland  and  Czech oalovakla  have 
parks  on  both  sides  of  the  Pienlny  River  and 
the  Tatra  Mountains.  Argentina  and  Brazil 
have  adjacent  parks  at  Iguassu  Falls. 

In  1933,  the  United  States  and  Canada  de- 
cided to  set  up  a  Waterton-Glacler  Interna- 
tional Peace  Park  on  the  border  shared  by  the 
two  parks.  But  for  all  practical  purposes, 
Canada's  Waterton  Lakes  National  Park  and 
the  United  States'  Glacier  National  Park  have 
been  completely  separate. 

North  America's  first  truly  International 
I>ark  was  established  in  1964  It  is  on  Campo- 
bello  Island,  N.B.  There  Canada  and  the 
United  States  share  the  administration  and 
development  of  Roosevelt  Camp>obello  Inter- 
national Park  at  the  site  of  the  summer 
home  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

JOINT   UNITED   STATES- MEXICAN    PARK 

The  United  States-Mexican  border  at  El 
Paso  is  the  site  of  the  latest  international 
effort.  Mexico  has  recently  completed  a  pa- 
vilion, visitor  center,  and  small  park  on  Its 
side  of  the  Chamlzal  in  Cludad  Juarez.  The 
National  Park  Service  will  soon  build  a  half- 
million  dollar  visitor  center  and  small  park 
on  Its  side  of  the  border. 

The  International  Union  for  Conservation 
of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources  dUCN)  Is 
a  strong  advocate  of  boundary-sharing  parks 
to  act  as  a  force  for  peace. 

•'It  is  high  time  that  conservation  comes 
to  the  aid  of  politicians  in  bringing  nations 
together."  says  Mr.  F\JtehalIy,  who  Is  an  lUCN 
board  member. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  a  second  world 
conference  on  national  parks,  to  be  held  In 
1972  at  Yellowstone  National  Park  In  Wyo- 
ming. This  will  be  p>art  of  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  national 
park  concept,  which  originated  In  1872  with 
the  establishment  of  Yellowstone  as  the 
world's  first  national  park.  The  first  world 
conference  on  national  parks,  held  In  Seat- 
tle In  1962.  was  attended  by  145  delegates 
from  63  countries. 

The  keynote  speaker.  U.S.  Secretai^  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall.  called  for  "a  com- 
mon market  of  conservation  knowledge"  and 
commended  the  conference  for  striking  "a 
wholesome  note  of  sanity  in  .i  troubled 
world." 

"It  is  a  sign  that  men  are  questioning  the 
false  gods  of  materialism  and  .ire  coming  to 
realize  that  the  natural  world  lies  at  the 
very  center  of  an  environment  that  is  both 
life  giving  and  life  promoting,"  he  said. 
"There  Is  hope  In  this  meeting  .  .  .  that  the 
values  of  the  spirit  are  reasserting  their  pri- 
macy— and  this  in  turn  gives  fresh  hope  In 
other   vital    areas   of   human   endeavor." 

WORLD    TRUST    PROPOSED 

In  1965.  at  the  White  House  conference  dn 
International  cooperation,  one  of  the  ma- 
jor recommendations  was  establishment  of 
a  world  heritage  trust  to  encourage  preser- 
vation of  areas  such  as  the  Grand  Canyon 
and  the  Everglades,  the  Serengetl  Plains  in 
Tanzania,  Angel  Falls  In  Venezuela,  Mt.  Ev- 
erest In  Nepal  and  Tibet,  and  spectacular 
animal  species. 

The  proposed  trust,  the  recommendation 
states,  "would  be  responsible  to  the  world 
community  for  the  stimulation  of  interna- 
tional cooperative  efforts  to  identify,  estab- 
lish, develop,  and  manage  the  world's  superb 
natural  and  scenic  areas  and  historic  sites 
for  the  present  and  futtire  benefit  of  the  en- 
tire world  citizenry." 

Last  year  in  Amsterdam  at  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  on  Nature  and  Man.  Russell 
B.  Train,  president  of  the  Conservation 
Foundation,  urged  implementation  of  the 
world  heritage  tnist  through  the  activities 
of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization. 

Mr.  Train  said  the  protecUon  of  slgnlfl- 
cant  areas  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  local  or 
even  national  concern.  In  his  words: 

"All  mankind  haa  a  stake  in  such  areas. 
.  .  .  The  time  has  come  when  this  principle 


must  be  established  at  the  highest  level  of 
International  affairs  and  made  the  subject 
of  priority  action  by  governments  and  peo- 
ples, Individually  and  collectively. 

■The  question  Is  no  longer  whether  we 
can  afford  to  undertake  such  a  program.  We 
cannot  afford  not  to." 

What  Is  a  Park  Experience? 
(  Note  —Throughout  20.000  miles  of  travel 
and  many  interviews,  a  Monitor  writer 
sought  answers  to  this  deep  yet  simple  ques- 
tion. He  discovered  that  the  experience  can 
be  "a  wordless  awareness."  a  feeling  of  one- 
ne«;s  with  nature,  a  sense  of  self-discovery 
as  "part  of  the  whole  of  living  creatures  a 
part  of  life's  beauty") 

(By  Robert  Cahn) 

Washington.— When  National  Park  Service 
people  try  to  explain  the  ultimate  benefit  to 
be  gained  from  a  naUonal-park  visit,  they 
inevitably  use  the  phrase  'a  quality  park 
experience" — or  sometimes  Just  "a  park 
experience." 

Just  what  Is  this  "park  experience"?  Dur- 
ing 20,000  miles  of  travel  through  park-8er%'- 
ice  areas,  I  sought  the  answer. 

"Everything  around  us  Is  transmitting 
beauty,"  said  David  D.  Condon.  34-year  vet- 
eran of  the  service.  We  were  hiking  along 
May  Lake  Trail  In  Yosemlte  National  Park 
one  afternoon  late  last  stmnmer. 

"Coming  in  contact  with  the  goldenrod. 
the  deer,  the  giant  sequoia,  we  are  better  able 
to  understand  that  there  is  some  force,  some 
unseen  plan  to  this  whole  universe,"  he 
continued.  "We  are  having  an  experience 
with  eternity.  And  if  we  can  perceive  the 
beauty  here,  that  ability  can  enrich  our  lives 
no  matter  where  we  are,  and  we  can  see 
beiiuty  better  than  before  we  had  the  park 
experience."' 

That  was  one  answer. 

Looking  through  the  visitor  register  a  few 
weeks  later  at  Anhinga  Trail  in  Everglades 
National  Park  I  found  another  equally  elo- 
quent In  Its  way. 

MARGARET'S  MOTHER  COMMENTS 

In  the  column  set  aside  for  "Comments,"  a 
mother  had  carefully  penciled: 

"Margaret  saw  her  alligator." 

For  Margaret  that  was  probably  as  fine  a 
park  experience  as  anyone  could  ask. 

The  phenomenon  Is  hard  to  define.  It  is 
often  a  wordless  awareness.  Sometimes  we 
park  \isltors  do  not  even  realize  it  Is 
happening. 

"One  may  lack  words  to  express  the  Im- 
pact of  beauty,  but  no  one  who  has  felt  It 
remains  untouched.  It  Is  renewal,  enlarge- 
ment. Intensification.'"  wrote  conservationist- 
author  Bernard  de  Voto. 

It  is.  perhaps,  easier  to  explain  what  a 
park  experience  Is  not. 

Rep.  John  P.  Saylor  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
has  gone  camping  with  his  famllv  at  national 
parks  for  more  than  25  years,  "likes  to  tell 
of  the  time  at  Yellowstone  when  a  man. 
trailing  a  wife  and  three  small  children. 
rushed  to  the  rim  of  Old  Faithful  geyser. 

"How  long  before  It  will  go  off?"  the  man 
asked. 

Mr.  Saylor  looked  at  his  watch.  "About 
40  minutes."  he  replied. 

"Come  on  kids,  we  cant  wait,"  the  man 
answer,  herding  the  youngsters  and  his  wife 
Into  the  car  with  a  New  York  license  plate. 

"'And  to  think  that  those  {leople  had  driven 
clear  across  the  country,"  laments  Mr.  Saylor. 

experienced  envisioned 
His  concept  of  a  national-park  experience 
Includes  a  place  to  relax  and  "untense."  the 
congressman  says. 

""You  can't  appreciate  what  Is  there  If 
you're  looking  at  your  watch  or  thinking 
about  all  your  problems.  You  have  to  forget 
time  and  realize  that  you're  there  to  observe 
something  that  the  Almighty  has  created.  It 
Is  unusual.  So  see  It  and  enjoy  It.  But  also 
see  the  bigger  picture." 
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Many  people  go  to  the  national  parks 
looking  for  the  wrong  things  and  thereby 
miss  their  park  experience. 

-National  parks  are  not  cozy  roadside 
tourist  attractions,  designed  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  mankind  in  padded  comfort," 
says  Mrs.  Gale  Koschmann  Zimmer,  a  nat- 
uralist at  Everglades  National  Park. 

Mrs.  Zimmer  believes  one  of  the  big  prob- 
lems for  the  future  Is  to  explain  to  visitors 
before  they  come  to  a  park  what  it's  like. 
If  they  want  to  look  at  safe  captive  animals, 
they  had  better  see  them  at  a  zoo;  if  they 
want  to  swim  and  water-ski,  play  ball  or 
take  sunbaths.  they  should  go  to  a  city  park 
or  public  beach.  Says  Mrs.  Zimmer: 

"I  think  we  betray  the  ideal  behind  the 
whole  national-park  system  If  we  try  to 
plane  down  all  the  rough  spots,  shoot  all  the 
touchy  animals,  fence  off  all  the  cliffs,  and 
offer  the  visitor  a  national-park  scene  in  the 
safe  comfort  of  his  own  living  room.  With 
Thoreau,  I'd  like  to  know  "an  entire  heaven 
and  an  entire  earth,'  and  I  think  basically 
our  natural  national  parks  should  offer  an 
entire  heaven  and  an  entire  earth." 


RUGGED    PHYSICIST    HIKING 

On  the  Appalachian  Trail,  at  Double 
Spring  shelter  in  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park.  I  met  space  scientist  Daniel 
Hale  from  Huntsvllle,  Ala.  This  rugged  physi- 
cist, who  has  been  to  the  antarctic  twice 
and  the  North  Pole  area  once,  and  Is  help- 
ing to  plan  the  Mars  mission,  had  been 
hiking  alone  for  two  days  from  the  summit 
at  CUngmans  Dome,  down  to  Forney  Creek, 
and  now  back  up  to  the  summit  again.  The 
satisfaction  of  roaming  the  wilderness  alone 
was  written  on  his  countenance  and  In  his 
bearing. 

To  the  wilderness  hiker  solitude  is  the 
only  way  to  get  a  real  park  experience.  But 
who  can  say  that  the  man  or  woman  who 
looks  out  on  nature's  majesty  from  a  high- 
way turnout,  or  stops  to  listen  to  the  birds 
or  walk  in  the  pines  a  few  yards  from  a 
lodge  or  public  campground,  may  not  be 
getting  Just  as  much  or  more  fulfillment 
from  the  park? 

My  own  impressions  of  national  parks  over 
the  past  20  years  have  been  based  mostly  on 
ventures  close  to  roads  and  lodges.  Yet  I 
have  never  been  disappointed  In  the  quality 
of  my  park  experiences. 

It  would  be  hard  to  duplicate  the  inspira- 
tion I  felt  one  November  day  many  years  ago 
at  the  Grand  Canyon  rim  as  I  watched  snow- 
fiakes  paint  a  cover  of  white  on  the  buttes 
and  mesas  below.  Or  the  sense  of  oneness 
with  nature  that  came  to  me  as  I  stood 
beside  a  little  lake  In  Everglades  National 
Park  before  dawn  and  watched  the  blackness 
on  either  side  dissolve  into  mangroves,  and 
the  seemingly  empty  mangroves  gradually 
reveal  their  night  visitors,  a  score  of  snowy 
egrets  which,  one  after  another,  rustled  into 
view  midst  the  foliage,  stretched  their  wings 
and  flapped  gracefully  away  Into  the  dawn. 
I  asked  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall  what  he  thought  a  national-park  "ex- 
perience" should  be. 

"It  Isn't  enough  Just  to  see  majestic  scenes, 
to  watch  Old  Faithful  erupt,  or  to  see  some 
other  wonder  of  nature,"  he  replied.  "Our 
Job  ought  to  be  to  help  visitors  get  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  Importance  of  nature,  how 
its  system  works,  and  how  it  affects  their 
lives.  They  should  leave  with  a  new  Insight, 
a  new  set  of  'eyes'  as  it  were." 

From  George  B.  Hartzog  Jr.,  park-service 
director,  came  this  answer: 

"A  park  experience  means  different  things 
to  different  people  In  different  places.  Each 
area  Is  unique.  A  certain  historical  area  may 
give  the  visitor  a  sense  of  his  place  In  the 
stream  of  humankind.  A  natural  area  can 
give  one  a  new  perspective  on  the  place  you 
have  in  this  Ood-glven  web  of  life.  It  is 
re-creative,  refreshing." 

Sharon  Francis,  writer,  wilderness  adven- 
turer, and  currently  White  House  staff  as- 


sistant for  beautlfication,  says  the  national 
park  experience  "Is  one  in  which  all  the 
faculties  are  stretched  One  comes  down  from 
the  peaks  with  capacities  expanded;  feelings 
aware!  Best  of  all,  one  breaks  free  of  the 
cocoon  of  man-made  gadgets  and  comforts 
with  which  we  envelop  ourselves  In  civlllza- 
lion  and  forges,  in  the  wilds,  a  reassuring 
self-sufficiency." 

tilden's  book  noted 
Author  Freeman  Tilden,  who  has  been  visit- 
ing and  writing  about  national  parks  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  says  that  parks  are  a 
place  where  individuals  can  find  themselves 
a  part  of  the  whole  of  living  creatures,  a  part 
of  life's  beauty. 

""Beauty  is  the  Indlviduars  shock,  his  ap- 
prehension, his  discovery,"  Mr.  Tilden  writes 
in  a  small  book  called  ""Interpreting  Our 
Heritage."  "What  he  discovers  is  more  than 
what  he  sees  or  hears.  He  has  discovered 
something  of  himself,  hitherto  unrealized.  .  . 
■"Sometimes  we  think,  in  our  egotism,  that 
nature  has  provided  these  beauties  as  a  spe- 
cial act  on  our  behalf.  If  I  may  be  allowed  a 
harmless  bit  of  fantasy,  I  shall  imagine  a 
conversation  you  might  have  with  Nature  on 
this  point.  After  hearing  you  patiently  on  the 
subject  of  Beauty,  Nature  would  perhaps  say 
something  like  this: 

"I  see  the  source  of  your  error.  It  derives 
from  your  very  limited  knowledge.  You  are 
thinking  that  I  have  a  Department  of  Beauty 
— that  I  deal  with  beauty  as  one  of  my  activ- 
ities. Really,  I  do  not  intend  beauty.  I  am 
beauty.  I  am  beauty  and  many  other  things, 
such  as  you  are  trying  to  express  by  your  ab- 
stractions like  Order,  Harmony,  Truth,  Love. 
What  you  see  in  my  scenic  manifestations  is 
the  glamour  behind  which  lies  an  Absolute 
Beauty  of  which  I  myself  am  an  expressive 
part.  You  do  not  understand?  Naturally,  it  is 
difficult.  But  you  are  trying:  I  do  like  that 
In  you,  little  man. 

"No,  we  can  only  shadowly  comprehend, 
and  perhaps  the  mystery  will  always  tanta- 
lize us.  But,  fortunately  for  our  spiritual 
welfare,  we  live  with  the  Pact.  And  this  fact 
is.  that  In  the  presence  of  unsullied,  unex- 
piolted.  "raw"  nature,  we  are  lifted  to  a  height 
beyond  ourselves.  ...  We  grow  In  dimension 
and  capacity." 


A  Look  at  Tomorrow's  Parks 

(Note. — Early  next  month  federal  and 
sUte  officials  will  meet  to  fashion  recrea- 
tional-development plans  for  the  vast  Yel- 
lowstone-Grand Tetons  area.  It's  part  of  a 
major  new  approach,  as  the  National  Park 
Service  seeks  to  revise  Its  blueprints  in  the 
light  of  present  conditions  and  expected  fu- 
ture needs.) 

(By  Robert  Cahn) 
Washington.— In  a  map-and-chart-filled 
Denver  office,  for  four  days  last  month,  10 
National  Park  Service  officials  and  consult- 
ants sat  around  a  paper-strewn  table.  Their 
task:  to  come  up  with  a  master  plan  for 
the  kinds  of  national  parks  Yellowstone  and 
Grand  Teton  should  be  10  to  20  years  from 
now,  or  even  up  to  the  year  2000. 

At  these  two  essentially  automobile-access 
parks,  the  roads,  campgrounds,  and  lodges 
are  crowded  all  summer,  at  times  past  ca- 
pacity. And  within  a  few  years,  tourists  ar- 
riving at  nearby  airports  in  500-passenger 
Jets  win  compound  the  problem. 

So  the  experts  asked  themselves  some  hard 
questions : 

Should  lodges,  campgrounds,  and  roads  be 
expanded  to  keep  up  with  the  expected  del- 
uge of  tourists?  Or  should  all  new  lodging 
and  camping  facilities  be  kept  outside  the 
park?  Should  private  vehicles  be  barred  alto- 
gether within  the  parks  and  be  replaced  by 
public  transportation? 

How  can  more  visitors  be  attracted  away 
from  roads  and  encouraged  to  venture  into 
the  back  country?  How  can  more  people  be 
accommodated  off-season,  especially  in  win- 
ter? 


How  can  wildlife  be  protected  from  people- 
Intrusion?  How  can  people  see  more  wild- 
lift  safely?  Will  increasing  water  pollution 
fofce    a    limitation    on    use    of    Yellowstone 

Park? 

final  plans  shape  up 

EUirly  next  month,  supervisors  of  national 
forests  and  representatives  of  other  federal 
and  state  agencies  having  recreaUon  facili- 
ties or  potential  near  Yellowstone  and  Grand 
Teton  win  meet  with  the  park-service  plan- 
ning team.  At  this  final  meeting  they  will 
fashion  a  proposed  regional  development 
plan  to  be  presented  to  National  Park  Serv- 
ice director  George  B.  Hartzog  Jr.  and  other 
federal  officials. 

It  is  appropriate  that  Yellowstone,  set 
aside  in  1872  as  the  world's  first  national 
park,  should  also  be  the  springboard  for  a 
new  look  Into  what  the  next  century  holds 
lor  national  parks. 

Although  parks  traditionally  have  had 
■master  plans"  to  guide  their  development, 
today  the  National  Park  Service  Is  revising 
all  park  plans. 

Wherever  possible,  regional  planning  is 
being  considered.  Officials  agree  that  park 
service  problems  no  longer  can  be  worked 
out  nor  can  the  people's  recreation  demands 
be  met  within  the  confines  of  the  national 
park  system.  The  32  operating  national  parks 
are  only  part  of  the  overall  national  recrea- 
tion picture  The  planners  say  their  use  must 
be  coordinated  with  other  federal,  state,  and 
local  recreation  planning  and  with  greatly 
expanded  recreation  opportunity  provided 
through  private  enterprise. 

A    VISIT    in     1984 

Let's  look  ahead  to  about  1984 — not  (n 
Orwellian  style,  but  as  some  park  planners 
visualize  the  possibilities. 

Lets  imagine  that  Mr.  and  Mrs  George 
Norton  of  Camden,  N.J..  and  their  two  teen- 
ligers  are  about  to  make  that  long-awaited 
automobile  trip  to  see  some  of  the  national 
parks  In  December  they  go  to  the  nearest 
blg-clty  national  visitor  center.  In  Philadel- 
phia. There  they  get  booklets  and  borrow 
home-play  television  tapes  describing  several 
parks.  At  the  visitor  center,  they  learn  that 
if  they  know  the  exact  date  they  will  be  In 
Yellowstone,  advance  reservations  can  be 
made  (by  computer)  for  a  two-day  stay  at 
a  campground,  or  for  enrcute  stops  at  state 
campgrounds  or  private  motels  or  camp- 
grounds. 

The  Nortons.  who  prefer  a  less  rigid  sched- 
ule, elect  to  go  without  reservations  In  June 
to  Yellowstone  and  other  western  national 
parks.  When  they  arrive  In  Billings,  Mont. 
(160  miles  from  Yellowstone),  they  head  for 
the  regional  visitor  center.  An  information 
guide  checks  a  computer  and  advises  them 
that  Yellowstone  Is  lull  for  the  next  two 
days.  But  they  can  be  booked  to  visit  and 
stay  at  the  Gallatin  National  Forect  the  next 
day,  at  Red  Rock  Lake  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  the  second  day,  and  then  into  a  com- 
mercial motel  in  West  Yellowstone. 

As  the  Nortons  approach  West  Yellowstone, 
they  tune  their  car  radio  to  a  special  wave 
length.  Out  of  the  wide-open  spaces  comes 
the  voice  of  a  national  park  naturalist,  iden- 
tifying the  trees,  mountains,  and  wildlife 
they  are  seeing,  and  describing  what  lies 
ahead  in  the  park. 

Because  only  cars  with  advance  reserva- 
tions for  the  few  public  campgrounds  are 
allowed  In  the  park,  the  Nortons  arrange  for 
a  Yellowstone  tour  In  an  electric-powered, 
open-air  minibus.  They  walk  the  final  quar- 
ter mile  to  Old  Faithful  Geyser  because  all 
roads  and  parking  areas  were  moved  away 
from  the  fringe  of  the  geyser  back  In  1971. 

BEARS    FORSAKE    ROADSIDES 

At  a  road  turnout  In  Hayden  Valley,  a  park 
service  naturalist  gives  them  Information 
about  the  buffalo  and  moose  grazing  In  a  field 
nearby.  He  explains  the  ecology  of  the  area- 
how  each  plant  or  animal  (including  man) 
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flta  into  a  total  environmental  order.  Before 
returning  to  Weat  Yellowstone  for  the  night, 
the  Nortons  visit  Yellowstone  Palls  and  the 
canyon  area  and  also  see  other  geysers. 

The  nest  day  the  minibus  takes  them  to 
the  starting  point  of  a  seven-mile  hike  to 
Hart  Lake.  On  the  hike  they  are  several  black 
bears.  (Strict  enforcement  of  "no  feeding" 
rules  has  forced  panhandling  bears  to  for- 
sake roadsides  and  look  for  natural  foods.) 
The  Nortons  spend  their  last  night  at  a  wil- 
derness camp  (food,  bedding,  and  primitive 
facilities  provided)  at  Hart  Lake.  Then  on  to 
another  park. 

That's  how  it  might  be  In  1984. 
Meanwhile,  back  In  1968,  a  good  many  mat- 
ters require  Immediate  attention 

Most  Important,  to  many  observers.  Is  the 
need  for  a  clearly  defined  and  workable  na- 
tional recreation  policy.  The  present  policy 
Is  an  often  conflicting  hodgepodge.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation  has  Just  pub- 
lished a  report  listing  363  separate  federal 
recreation  programs  supervised  by  57  agen- 
cies In  nine  Cabinet  departments  and  36  In- 
dependent agencies,  advisory  boards,  com- 
missions, and  councils.  Many  of  the  agencies 
are  In  op«&.  competition  with  one  another. 

aOlR    INTEKACKNCT    ITTTDINO 

The  Agriculture  Departments  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  Interior  Department's  National 
Park  Service  have  been  feuding  recently  over 
loss  of  Forest  Service  land  for  Cascades  Na- 
tional Park  and  over  a  proposed  highway  to 
be  built  through  a  part  of  Sequoia  National 
Park  Into  Forest  Service  land  at  Mineral 
King.  Calif.  ( to  serve  a  proposed  Walt  Disney 
ski  resort  development). 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  are  continuously  pro- 
posing projects  of  various  sorts  that  affect 
natural  resources.  The  Army  engineers  also 
defied  the  administration  and  all  other  fed- 
eral agencies  Involved  In  recreation  by  op- 
posing the  $7  "Ctolden  Eagle  passport."  be- 
cause they  did  not  want  admission  fees  col- 
lected at  their  reservoirs. 

Other  differences  arise  regularly  between 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  a  number 
of  federal  and  state  recreation  agencies  over 
location  and  width  of  roads  through  wilder- 
ness or  scenic  areas. 

A  few  of  the  Interagency  disputes  are 
finally  settled  by  the  President  or  Congress; 
most  get  resolved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et. Fortunately  for  conservationists,  deputy 
budget  director  Philip  S.  Hughes,  the  adjudi- 
cator of  disputes  In  the  executive  area.  Is 
himself  a  dedicated  conservationist  who  tries 
to  preserve  both  Interdepartmental  relations 
and  natural  values. 
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help  the  situation.  But  last  month,  at  the 
first  meeting  called  by  Vice- President  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey,  only  one  Cabinet  member 
showed  up.  and  he  arrived  In  mldmeetlng. 

Laurance  S.  Rockefeller,  chairman  of  the 
citizens  advisory  committee  and  one  of  the 
nation's  leaders  In  the  effort  to  preserve  nat- 
ural values,  doubu  that  the  President's 
council  ever  could  exercise  the  authority  It 
needs  In  order  to  becom?  effective. 

Mr  Rockefeller  holds  that  power  should  be 
vested  In  a  commission  established  "to  co- 
ordinate all  elements  of  recreation  and  con- 
servation In  our  society.  It  should  have  equal 
representation  from  Congress,  the  executive 
departments,   and   outstanding   citizens  " 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  di- 
rected by  Dr  Edward  C  Crafts,  is  currenUy 
completing  a  flve-yeap  effort  to  develop  a 
nationwide  plan  for  recreation.  Congress 
hobbled  the  agency  in  the  beginning  by 
placing  It  In  one  department  (Interior)  and 
by  giving  it  the  power  only  to  "promote  co- 
ordination "  of  federal  plans  and  activities 
related  to  outdoor  recreation,  instead  of  the 
power  to  "coordinate"  such  plans. 

When  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation's 
nationwide  plan  la  finished,  it  will  offer 
guidelines  for  national  recreational  policy. 
Because  of  the  restraints  placed  on  the 
agency,  the  plan  will  not  be  effective  unless 
backed  by  presidential  and  congressional 
action. 

As  previous  articles  in  this  series  have  In- 
dicated, the  basic  problem  facing  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  is  how  to  cope  with  the 
increasing  pressures  for  greater  use  without 
destroying  the  resources  and  without  lower- 
ing the  quality  of  the  visit. 

In  1916  with  only  350.000  people  visiting 
the  then  13  national  parks,  the  object  was  to 
attract  enough  additional  visitors  to  con- 
vince Congress  that  the  areas  were  worth 
preserving  or  developing.  A  half-century 
later:  40  million  people  visit  32  operating 
national  parks  Both  population  and  use  of 
parka  continue  to  escalate.  The  options  are: 
to  create  more  national  parks;  provide  more 
federal  and  state  recreation  areas  to  ease 
pressure  on  the  national  park  system:  ex- 
pand facilities  such  as  campgrounds  and 
lodges  at  the  expense  of  certain  natural 
values:  place  restrictions  on  use;  or  a  com- 
bination of  these  solutions. 


PRESIOEN'T'S    COUNCH. 

The  President's  Council  on  Recreation  and 
Natural  Beauty  Is  supposed  to  provide  lead- 
ership in  setting  natural  recreation  policy. 
On  the  council  are  the  Secretaries  of  Inte- 
rior, Agriculture,  Defense,  Commerce.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  Transportation.  But 
In  the  past  six  years,  only  two  major  dis- 
putes have  been  put  on  its  agenda:  both 
were  settled  before  the  council  met.  It  meets 
very  InfrequenUy  and  the  Cabinet  members 
usually  send  deputies 

The  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  Rec- 
reation and  Natural  Beauty  in  its  1967  an- 
nual report  suggested  that  the  Presidents 
council  'could  offer  a  forum  in  which  a 
broad  approach  to  the  national  Interest 
could  be  taken  without  regard  to  historic 
Jurisdictional  Jealousies  and  commitments  to 
pK>llcles  which  may  no  longer  be  relevant." 

The  1968  citizens-committee  report  stated : 
"There  Is  still  no  force  In  the  federal  gov- 
ernment which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on 
environmental  problems  no  matter  where 
they  occur." 

KrrSCTIVCNESS    QUESTIONED 

Appointment  this  year  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent  to   head    the   President's   council   may 


NIW  FACU-mES  •ro  BE  BASIC 

Director  Hartzog  says  that  park  pervlce 
plans  contain  no  Increase  in  capacity  of 
overnight  lodging  in  the  major  crowded 
parks.  The  emphasis  on  whatever  new  fa- 
cilities are  needed  will  be  on  the  basic  side — 
cafeterias,  snack  bars,  and  mountain-type 
chalets  with  primitive  facilities.  Mr  Hartzog 
also  hopes  to  start  a  system  of  youth  hostels 
in  national  parks. 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  the  future  Is  for 
development  by  the  private  sector  of  camp- 
grounds, lodges,  and  motels  on  the  fringes 
of  national  parka.  At  present,  one  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  private  development  Is  government 
competition.  A  family  can  visit  a  national 
park  for  $1  a  day:  or  It  can  spend  an  entire 
summer  touring  national  parks  at  a  total  out- 
lay of  $7  for  a  "Oolden  Eagle"  permit — less 
than  the  cost  of  one  night  at  a  motel.  The 
park  service  Is  experlmenUng  with  fees  for 
public  campgrounds  (to  be  run  by  conces- 
sionaires), in  addition  to  entrance  fees  or 
a  Oolden  Eagle  passport. 

Lumber  and  mining  companies  with  big 
holdings  near  western  national  parks  may 
in  the  future  enter  the  recreation  business 
on  a  large  scale. 

crrr  accent  expected 
Regional  planning  for  recreation  also  will 
have  to  include  more  extensive  state  and 
city  development  of  parks  and  recreation, 
especially  In  making  more  recreation  areas 
available  close  to  cities  Money  now  is  avail- 
able from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  to  aid  states.  A  diversified  nationwide 
recreation  capability  Is  needed  to  give  peo- 


ple more  choices  of  places  to  go  for  the  spe- 
cific type  of  outdoor  activity  they  desire. 

Most  criticism  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice comes  from  conservationists  who  desire 
greater  restrictions  on  mass  access  to  the 
parks  to  ensure  preservation  of  the  resources 
Some  critics,  however,  think  that  more 
should  be  done  to  help  the  average  park 
user. 

"A  balance  has  to  be  achieved  between 
preservation  and  use."  says  Deputy  Budget 
Director  Hughes.  "It  wouldn't  be  good  if  the 
park  service  concentrates  Just  on  presena- 
tlon.  The  system  has  to  accommodate  a  large 
number  of  people  who  Just  want  to  see  the 
parks  from  the  roads." 

WIDER   PENETRATION   URGED 

Laurance  Rockefeller  maintains  that  no 
harm  would  be  done  by  opening  up  a  little 
more  of  some  of  the  large  parks  to  acces.s 
by  the  average  tourist  "People  are  trapped 
In  the  same  areas  of  Yellowstone  that  were 
available  almost  a  century  ago,"  he  says. 

RepresentaUve  Wayne  N.  Asplnall  (D)  of 
Colorado,  chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee,  points  out  another  need:  to  curb 
the  taking  over  of  choice  national  park 
camping  spots  weekend  after  weekend  by 
people  living  nearby. 

"These  parks  belong  to  the  people."  Mr. 
Asplnall  told  me.  "They  don't  belong  only 
to  the  people  who  live  closest  to  them."" 

In  my  visits  to  a  number  of  parks  last 
summer  It  became  obvious  that  many  of  the 
people  most  in  need  of  the  values  that  can 
be  obtained  from  a  national  park  visit — such 
as  big-city  ghetto  residents  and  other  low- 
income   families — appeared  to  be  absent. 

QUESTION    POSED 

The  question  came  to  mind: 

Is  affluent  America  doing  as  much  as  it 
should  to  make  the  inspirational  values  of 
parks  more  available  to  those  now  left  out? 
The  answer  to  such  a  question  may  also  help 
decide  the  kind  of  national  park  system 
America  has  by  the  year  2000. 

The  ultimate  answer  rests  not  with  Con- 
gress or  the  National  Park  Service,  but  with 
all  the  people.  Their  national  parks— a 
unique  American  contribution — have  played 
a  relevant  role  in  developing  the  kind  of 
nation  that  exists  today.  By  the  way  they 
live,  the  values  they  cherish,  and  the  way 
they  treat  each  other  as  well  as  their  great 
resources — In  all  these  ways  Americans  will 
decide  the  kinds  of  parks  they  will  have 
tomorrow. 


How  Would  You  Run  the  National  Parks? 
(By   Robert    Cahn) 

Washington.— "We  hear  plenty  from  the 
conservation  groups  about  what  la  wrong 
with  our  policies."  said  a  National  Park 
Service  official,  "But  we  rarely  hear  from  the 
general  public,  the  average  park  users,  ex- 
cept when  they've  received  bad  service  at  a 
concession  restaurant  in  a  park,  or  been 
bothered  by  a  noisy  campground  neighbor." 
The  park  service  has  been  unable  to  con- 
duct public-opinion  surveys  of  those  who  use 
national  parks.  Thus  officials  often  have  less 
Information  than  needed  to  do  the  necessary 
long-range  planning. 

To  help  fill  this  need,  and  to  give  readers 
of  this  series  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
views,   key  topics  are  presented    below. 

You  are  Invited  to  mari  a  \  in  the  squares 
that  most  nearly  conform  to  your  own  ideas 
of  how  the  park  service  should  handle  a 
particular  situation.  If  no  single  statement 
fully  expresses  your  view  on  a  subject,  feel 
free  to  mark  more  than  one  square  In  each 
category.  Space  for  additional  comments  is 
provided  in  the  last  column.  You  are  4nvlted 
to  place  the  page  In  an  envelope  and  mall  It 
to:  "National  Parks,"  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Boston.  Mass.  02116.  (Pages  should 
reach  Boston  by  Sept.  3  to  be  Included  In  a 
compilation  the  Monitor  will  publish  later.) 
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Here  are  the  cateKorles-  1«  against  park  regulaUons  and  also  danger-     such   as   wolves   and   mountain   lions.   Some 

1    Ov«crowdlng  ;^Although  less  than  5  per-  ous.  The  park  service  should ;                                   animal  populations  have  b*co™.  too  Iw'ge: 

cent  of  each  par".:  Is  used   for   tourist  con-  A.  Leave  the  situation  as  It  U.  "The  visitors     others  have  disappeared.  The  National  Park 

venlences.    some    national    parks,     such    as  enjoy  seeing  the  bears.                                      D     Service  should :                                   xf  ..  -.«^i« 

Yc^emlte    Yellowstone,   Grand   Canyon,  and  B.  Trap  bears  that  have  taken  up  residence         A,  Let  nature  take  iU  «>""*^„^„^/^?Pt^^f, 

the  Everglades,  are  Jammed  with  visitors  In  in  unnatural  environments  of  highways  and     cannot  adapt  to  modem  condlUons.  there  is 

developed  areas  during  most  of  the  tourist  campgrounds  and  restore  them  to  their  nat-      very  Uttle  man  can  do  to  save  It.                D 

«ason     To    relieve    overcrowding,    the    park  ural  habitats  (even  though  this  would  mean         B.    Remove    excess    elk     (by    trapping    or 

HrvuTe  should             0^""°^'"   8.            P  ^^^^  visitors  might  not  see  a  bear);    take     shooting)   when  they  exceed  the  capacity  of 

A.   Build    more  campgrounds,  lodges,  and  away   unnatural   food   sources   by   enforcing      the  range                                  D 

roads  to  take  care  of  more  people.                  Q  rules  against  feeding  bears  and  by  more  fre-         C.  Provide  food  for  the  Important  species 

'   a    S?art  a  r^rvatlon   s^ystem   for  camp-  quent  garbage  pickups.                                     D     of  wildlife,  such   as  elk    moose    bison    and 

„„„_rtg                                                                  n  C.  Provide  access  points  and  lookouts  where     bighorn  sheep,  so  that  these  populaUons  can 

C   Limit  the  stay  In  a  campground  to  the  bears  and  other  wildlife  might  be  seen.  Con-      be   maintained   at  the   highest   levels   possl- 

luimber  of   days   It  takes   to  see  the  major  duct    prebreakfast    and    dlnnerUme    ranger-      ble^    „  .        .          .    »  .               .    . „id 

tractions,  with  a  maximum  of  three  days  n  guided  tours  to  see  wildlife  at  the  best  view-         D.  Determ  ne  what  human  Influences  are 

D    Reserve  most  of  the  campground  space  Ing  hours.                                                              D     causing  wildlife  problems   and  develop  park- 

and  visitor  facilities  for  those  who  live  more  5.  Grizzly  bears.  Two  young  women  were     management    programs    designed    to    offset 

than  200  miles  awav                                           D  fatally  mauled  by  grizzly  bears  at  Glacier  Na-      man  s  adverse  impact.                                        U 

E    Take  all  campgrounds  out  Of  the  parka  tlonal  Park  last  year.  The  park  service  should:          E.  Eliminate    nonnatlve    plant*    and    anU 

and  encourage  development  of  private  areas  A.  Eliminate    grizzlies    from    all    national     ma^s  from  park  areas.                                        D 

or    use    of    national    forests    on    the    park  parka.                                                                      D         P    R*tore     wolves,     cougars      bears,     and 

fringes                                                                    □  B.  Leave  things  as  they  are.  Grizzlies  have     coyotes  to  park  areas  where  they  once  were 

F    Establish  a  limit  for  entrance  to  each  as  much  right  to  be  In  Glacier  as  do  humans^      "^o'^vi  ito            InformaUon                            ° 

: "e'rum  capa^Uv  T8°"rlfac'hed  T^^l  woulS  C.  Prohibit  hikers  from  using  parts  of  the          A.  Within"  the  last  year  our  family  has  vls- 

,;e  cl«^  anTre^ned  only^^  park  known  to  be  inhabited  by  grizzlies.      D     ited  one  D  two  D  three  or  more  3  natlohal 

.,,.                                                                          n  D.  Eliminate  all  refuse  dumps  (which  at-      parks. 

a    Increase    camping    fees    and    entrance  tract  bears)   from  chalets,  lodges,  and  back-         B.  We  stayed  one  day  Q  two  days  D    three 

,p„                                                                          n  country  campsites,                                               D     or  more  days.  D 

h'  t  pave  thlnirs  as  thev  are                         H  6-  Wilderness.  Large  portions  of  most  na-          C.  We  camped  overnight  in  public  camp- 

2     Se^lces    and    attractions     Park    users  tlonal  parks  will  soon  be  designated  by  Con-      grounds  accessible  by  road  D:    packed  into 

planners"  and  some  ^"iL^Vv^Uon  groups "u-'  gress  as^wllderness  areas,  to  be  preserved  for     P^mltlve  ^^-"---^[y/^^P^^^g   "«y«»  «* 

aeree   over   what   kind    of    accommodations,  all  time  from  building  of  roads,  lodges,  or      lodges  p.  stayed  outside  the  park   D 

tfrvlces  and  recreation  attractions  should  be  permanent  structures  and  from  mechanical         D.  We  traveled  by  automobile  D;  camper 

nrovided  in  natS  narte  The  D^^  mtrualons.   But  there  Is  disagreement  over     vehicle  D:  trailer  D:  public  transportation.  D 

liould           "*"°"*'  P"""   ^^^  P""""  ^^^"'"^  how  much  Of  a  park  should  b?  set  aside  and          E.  We  visited  no  national  parks.  □ 

'^  A.   Provide   for   additional   low-cost   over-  what  should  be  allowed  In  wllderaess  areas.         10.  Other  comments: 

nleht  lodging  facilities  with  the  help  of  gov-  I  believe:                                                                     

ernment  subsidies  If  necessary.                          Q  A.  All  of  the  present  wilderness-type  area      

B  Provide  for  more  visitor  services  such  as  '»  a  park  should  be  preserved;  there  should      - 

stores,  restaurants,  coin  laundries,  etc.          Q  ^^  ^°  additional  development  at  all  on  these      - 

C.  Allow  more  entertainment  such  as  con-  lands;   and  virllderness  should  extend  to  the      -— - 

certs,  movies,  organized  recreation,  conven-  edge  of  roads.                                                    U                     --     -  -  — 

lions,  and  special  events.                                   D  ^  There  should  be  a  buffer  area  of  at  least      - 

D    Reinstate  the  nightly  fireball  at  Yosem-  one-quarter  of  a  mile  between  roads  or  per-                             ^__^^.^^_ 
Ite  Valley  that  was  stopped  this  year.              D  manent  buildings  and  the  wilderness  areas.  D                             INDSAY  SPPAKS  OUT  ON 
E.  Limit  expansion  of  park  or  concession  C.  When  designating  wilderness  areas,  the          JOHN  UNDSAYbPEAK^  OU  1  UN 
services  to  the  basic  needs  of  those  who  can  park  service  should  set  aside  sufHclent  land                         LAW  ANU  UKUiUt 
be  accommodated  without  overcrowding.    Q  to  provide  for  future  developments  such  as          ^^    TYDINGS    Mr    President    one  of 
P.  Prohibit  any  entertainment  that  would  new  ^mpgrour^s.   motor-nature    trails,   or             ^        remarkable  and  brilliant  lead- 
tend   to   attract   visitors    to   a   central   loca-  self-guided   nature   trails.                                  U                    Amori^Qr.  Hfo    \Jtavnr   John  T  Inri- 
lion                                                                      □  D.  In  places  of  excepUonal  scenic  beauty     ers  in  American  lite.  Mayor  Jonn  una- 
3  Roads  The  present  road  system  In  many  which  are  inaccessible  except  to  experienced     say.  of  New  York,  recently  published  an 
national  parks  is  not  capable  of  taking  care  mountaineers  or  by  several-day  hikes,  aerial      essay  which   lays   bare   the   basic   issues 
of  increasing  numbers  of  visitors,  and  some  tramways  should  be  built  to  allow  more  peo-     jn  the  current  national  debate  over  law 
roads  are  not  wide  enough  for  trailers.  Also,  pie  to  share  these  vistas,  or  to  be   used  as      ^nd  order. 

some  U.S.  highways  go  through  sections  of     starting   points   for   hikes   in   the   midst  of  jj.^    j_j^j^j    essay    Mayor    Lindsay    urges 

national  parks   I  believe;  wilderness  country.                                          □     j^u  ^^^^j  flrm  enforcement  of  the  law  by 

A.  Absolutely  no  more  new  roads  should  E.  Sufficient  area  should  be  left  out  of  ,  mnripm  tp^hnnlnsv  m  wpII  as 
be  built  in  national  parks.                                 D     wilderness  designation  In  order  to  permit  a      ^HiJionTl    cSst^^SS    po^ce    pra?- 

B.  Any  roads  built  should  be  of  the  prlml-     few  smaU,  primitive  chalet-type  lodges  and     traditional    constitutional    ponce    prac 
live  scenic  type— narrow,  low  speed,  and  fol-      vouth  hostels.  D      tices.  But  he  also  warns  that  the  reck- 
lowlng  rivers  and  the  natural  terrain.            G         7.   Government   and   private   sector.   Some      less   hate   mongering   and   hysteria   em- 

C.  Interstate  and  other  US.  highways  people  feel  that  the  federal  government  is  ployed  by  demagogs  will  fall  to  solve 
•should  be  allowed  to  pass  through  national  in  imfalr  competition  with  private  indlvld-  the  crime  problem,  and  also  endangers 
parks,  with  turnouts  provided  so  that  cross-  uals  In  the  field  of  recreation  because  such  ^j^e  rights  and  liberty  of  every  one  of  US. 
country  travelers  can  have  easy  access  to  low  fees  are  charged  at  campgrounds.  (Most  Mayor  Lindsay  points  out  that  just  as 
parks.                                                                   n  parks  have  only  a  $1  a  day  entry  fee.  and  a  ^^  current   crime   crisis   has   been   de- 

D.  All  U.S.  highways  should  be  removed  $7  annual  Golden  Eagle  permit  allows  vlsl-  makine  it  cannot  be  era- 
from  parks.  Until  this  can  be  accomplished,  tors  to  spend  an  entire  summer  camping  in  ^^°„*f^ '"  ^v    anv    ''auicki 

lees  Should  be  charged  on  these  roads  to  dls-  parks.)    The  government  should:  '^d^^'^,  ^^    *"^      ^T     L„t?  t„H^n«nv 

courage  through  traffic.                                  D  A.  Raise  the  Golden  Eagle  fee  to  $25.      D  shortcuts     across     our     constitutionally 

E.  New  transportation  techniques,  such  as  B.  Charge  nightly  rates  for  use  of  public  guaranteed  freedoms.  He  remmds  US 
aerial  tramways,  rapid-transit  systems,  hell-  campgrounds  In  parks,  in  addition  to  the  that  the  suppressors  of  freedom  have 
copters,  monorails,  and  alr-cushlon  systems.  Golden  Eagle  fee.  O  always  imposed  their  totalitarianism  in 
should  be  adopted  for  travel  Inside  national  c.  Turn  campgrounds  over  to  concession-  the  name  of  law  and  order. 

parks.                                                             D  aires  for  management  and   allow  them  to  Mayor  Lindsay  also  reminds  us  that 

p.  All   automobiles  should   be  left  out  of  charge  appropriate  camping  fees.                    D  jj  ^g  chOOSe  to  repeal  some  parts  of  the 

crowded  parks,  and  minibuses  or  other  types  D.  Enter  into  partnership  agreements  with  gjjj  ^j  Rights  to  cut  the  crime  rate,  no 

of  public  transportation  be  provided.            Q  private    companies    and  or    Individuals     to  ,             frppHnm    ran   hp  «swiirp    As 

G.  A   maximum   speed   limit   of   35   m  ph.  build  public  campgrounds  and  motels  on  the  ^^°\  fnH  Jv  c«vi^ 

should  be  the  law  In  national  parks,  with  fringe  nf  park  areas.                                         D  Mayor  ijinai>Hy  t>ay&. 

lower  limits  on  narrower  roads.                      D  8.   Balances  of   nature.   Among  the   tradl-  Once  the  road  to  repression  is  taken.  It  is 

4.  Roadside  bears  Some  people  say  it  is  dls-  tlonal   purposes   of   national   parks   are  pro-  hard— very   hard— to   turn   back    Each    new 

graceful  to  make  beggars  of  the  black  bears  \1dlng   habitats   for  all   native   animals   and  loss   of   liberty   as   it   falls   to  bring   instant 

that  roam  the  roadsides  at  Yellowstone  Na-  maintaining    the    animals    in    a    completely  peace,   brings   down   a  call   for  abolition   of 

tlonal  Park  waiting  for  handouts  from  tour-  wild  state  for  pviblic  enjoyment.  Parks  are  another  right,  until  the  most  brilliant  docu- 

ists.  Others  say  that  seeing  these  bears  and  not  large  enough,  however,  to  provide  all  the  ment  for  the  protection  of  citizens  ever  con- 

thelr  cute  cubs  along  the  highways  Is  one  of  necessities  of   life  for  some  wlldUfe  species  celved  becomes  a  shell— while  criminal  vlo- 

the  highlights  of  a  park  visit.  Feeding  bears  such  as  elk.  deer,  and  the  large  predators  lence  goes  on. 
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Mayor  Lindsay's  clear-sighted  call  for 
a  war  on  crime  without  attacks  on  our 
liberty  should  be  examined  closely  by 
every  Member  of  Congress.  We  must 
never  forget  that  law  and  order  are  but 
the  means  to  safeguard  freedom,  not 
ends  to  which  freedom  may  be  sacrificed. 

For  If  we  forget — 

Says  John  Lindsay — 

we  will  have  security  and  we  will  have  order. 
What  win  be  tnlMlng  U  liberty.  What  will 
be  missing  is  the  quality  which  sets  the  life 
of  the  free  man  so  far  above  the  life  of  the 
slave. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  Mayor  John  Lindsay  s  es- 
say, entitled  "Law  and  Order."  published 
in  Life  magazine  for  September  27.  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being   no  objection,   the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
The  Mayor  or  New  York  Attacks  the  Dan- 

Gca»  err  the  Campaign  Issue  Called  "Law 

'  AND'OKOER" 

(By  John  V.  Undaay) 

Once  again  we  find  ourselves  In  the  heat  of 
a  national  political  campaign  for  ofllce  and 
for  power.  But  this  Is  also  a  time  of  uncom- 
mon turmoil  for  Americans;  a  time  when 
bitter  confrontation  and  violent  upheaval 
have  hit  our  ghettos  and  our  campuses;  a 
time  when  two  great  voices  for  social  Justice 
and  compassion  have  been  shot  down  by  acts 
of  madness;  a  time  when  many  of  our  citizens 
have  lost  faith  that  we  can  resolve  our  trou- 
bles peacefully  And  It  is  at  such  a  time — 
as  citizens  begin  to  doubt  themselves  and 
each  other— that  we  may.  out  of  fear  and 
desperation,  turn  to  false  remedies  for  the 
answers  to  real  problems. 

That  Is  what  Is  beginning  to  occur  today. 
Across  the  country,  we  hear  demands  for 
"law  and  order" — Indeed  "law  and  order"  has 
become  the  principal  domestic  Issue  this  year. 
Let  us  understand — fully  and  honestly — the 
Implications  of  what  Is  happening. 

Only  a  very  small  minority  of  our  citizens 
favor  disorder  and  lawlessness  as  a  means  or 
an  end;  still,  we  have  had  far  too  much  of 
both  In  this  country  during  the  last  four 
years.  Good  Americans — hard-working,  re- 
sponsible— are  genuinely  and  rightfully  dis- 
turbed at  the  growth  In  crime,  the  militancy 
of  some  protesters,  the  rapidity  with  which 
change  Is  overwhelming  values  they  have 
held  all  their  lives.  And  there  can  be  no  re- 
sponse to  their  concern  which  does  not 
admit  at  the  outset  the  urgent  need  to 
prevent  disorder.  For  when  a  community  Is 
gripped  by  fears.  It  loses  Its  freedom  to  live 
In  peace  and  confidence;  to  use  the  streets 
of  the  neighborhood:  to  greet  fellow  citizens 
as  men  who  share  common  goals. 

The  guarantee  of  domestic  peace  Is  an  In- 
herent constitutional  right,  and  a  principal 
obligation  of  the  state.  In  New  York  we  know 
enough  of  this  priority  to  have  added  4.000 
men  to  our  police  force  In  the  last  year;  to 
have  made  our  force  among  the  highest- 
paid  In  America;  and  to  have  given  top-level 
precedence  to  Its  modernization. 

But  that  Is  not  the  Issue.  What  Is  dividing 
Americans  so  badly  from  one  another  Is  the 
diagnosis  and  remedy  too  many  of  us  seem 
ready  to  apply. 

We  have  come  to  be  enthralled  by  simplis- 
tic solutions  which  promise,  but  cannot  de- 
liver, a  speedy  end  to  crime;  which  proclaim 
that  a  greater  use  of  naked  force  will  restore 
domestic  peace;  and  which  hold  that  we  can 
guarantee  the  safety  of  our  future  by  deny- 
ing the  lessons  of  our  past  and  the  heritage 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

We  would  face  a  terrifying  dilemma  If  these 
assumptions   really   reflected  the  truth.  We 


might  then  have  to  choose  between  the 
random  terror  of  the  criminal  and  the  official 
terror  of  the  state.  We  might  then  have  to 
concede,  openly  and  candidly,  that  The  Great 
Elxperlment  In  self-government  died,  the  vic- 
tim of  violence,  before  Its  300th  birthday. 

But  we  need  make  no  such  concession.  For 
all  the  certainty  of  those  who  preach  repres- 
sion. It  will  never  be  an  effective  weapon  In 
the  battle  against  cringe  or  violence.  At  best. 
It  can  only  be  a  temporary  sedative  for  the 
fear  disorder  breeds.  The  real  struggle  will  be 
long  and  hard.  It  will  require  compassion  and 
patience  as  well  as  determination  and  per- 
severance. It  requires,  also,  the  public's  recog- 
nition that  Supreme  Court  decisions,  refusal 
to  shoot  looters  and  freedom  of  peaceful  as- 
sembly are  not  responsible  for  the  growtb  of 
crime  and  violence. 

Does  It  help,  for  example,  to  gun  down  a 
15-year-old  boy  because  he  was  looting  a 
store?  The  men  who  run  our  police  forces — 
the  men  who  bear  the  brunt  of  the  tight 
against  crime — do  not  think  so.  According 
to  a  survey  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  ranking  officers  In  cities  hit  by  rioting 
last  spring  believe  that  deadly  force  should 
be  used  only  as  a  last  resort — In  the  face 
of  a  direct.  Imjnedlate  threat  to  life. 

This  reflects  more  than  compassion  It  also 
reflects  a  strong  belief  that  more  force  would 
spawn  only  more  violence;  that  more  In- 
nocent lives,  both  police  and  civilian,  would 
be  lost;  and  that  the  overriding  goal,  restor- 
ing order  In  the  streets,  would  be  lost. 

This  was  one  of  the  major  lessons  of  the 
bloody  summer  of  1967.  It  was  one  of  the 
major  findings  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders.  And  It  Is  a  lesson  which  should 
be  learned  by  those  who  seek  electoral  tri- 
umph by  preaching  to  the  darker  Instincts 
now  abroad  In  this  nation.  Rapid  deployment 
of  police;  swift  dispersal  of  crowds;  Isolation 
and  detention  of  inciters;  calm  determina- 
tion to  restore  order;  these  are  the  tech- 
niques police  around  the  country  have  used 
successfully  to  control  outbreaks  of  trouble. 
This  is  the  kind  of  training  we  must  encour- 
age If  the  beginning  of  trouble  Is  not  to  reach 
a  violent,  bloody  conclusion. 

We  are  told,  too,  that  the  courts  are  cod- 
dling criminals;  that  the  rights  of  suspects 
are  being  placed  above  those  of  society;  and 
that,  as  a  consequence,  the  crime  rate  Is  In- 
creasing. 

What  are  the  facts?  Since  the  Miranda  de- 
cision— which  required  police  to  Inform  sus- 
pects of  their  constitutional  rights  before 
questioning  them — we  have  had  two  exhaus- 
tive studies  on  this  decision's  effect.  Both  of 
these  studies,  taken  in  two  large  cities,  have 
come  to  the  same  conclusion;  there  has  been 
no  discernible  effect  on  the  conviction  rate. 
Either  suspects  have  confessed  to  crimes  any- 
way, or  else  the  poUce  had  enough  evidence 
to  convict  without  a  confession. 

The  policeman's  real  handicap  Is  not  the 
fact  that  courts  today  are  implementing  the 
BUI  of  Rights  but  that  he  Is  restricted  by 
archaic  technology.  The  capacity  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  more  crimes  lies  not  In  force 
or  deception  but  in  new  tools;  voice  prints, 
computerized  Information  centers,  single- 
digit  fingerprints.  Our  officials  also  need  the 
funds  to  hire  and  equip  the  men  they  need 
to  prevent  and  detect  crime. 

And  while  It  Is  true  that  the  national  crime 
rate  has  Increased  since  recent  controversial 
court  decisions.  It  was  also  increasing  before 
these  cases — up  63  %  In  the  'SOs  over  the  '408. 
It  was  increasing  a  hundred  years  ago,  when 
a  national  magazine  called  the  crime  rate 
"shocking."  It  has  been  Increasing  because 
of  the  complex  pressures  and  forces  which 
drive  men  to  crime,  not  because  the  Supreme 
Court  has  enforced  our  Constitution. 

There  is  much,  then,  that  is  simply  Irrele- 
vant In  today's  frantic  calls  for  repression. 
There  Is  also  something  dangerous.  For.  what 


happens  If  we  begin  to  yield  to  this  kind  of 
demand  for  "law  and  order"?  What  happens 
If  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  are  over- 
turned, If  police  are  ordered  to  arrest  without 
any  restraints  on  their  conduct,  or  if  peace 
officers  are  Instructed  to  shoot  looters?  What 
happens  if,  after  this  victory  for  "law  and 
order,"  we  find — as  we  will — that  the  crime 
rate  Is  still  going  up.  that  the  streets  are 
still  not  safe,  that  more  and  more  lives  have 
been  lost,  and  that  America  Is  being  divided 
into  armed  camps? 

The  answer.  I  am  afraid.  Is  that  these  de- 
feated hopes  will  escalate  Into  new  and  more 
dangerous  demands.  We  see  now  the  con- 
sequences of  unfulfilled  promises  of  another 
kind :  look  to  the  angry  streets  of  the  ghetto, 
where  some  have  simply  abandoned  hope 
of  peaceful  progress  and  preach  violent  in- 
surrection. We  might  well  see  this  process  re- 
peated among  white  Americans,  who  would 
call  for  further  abrogations  of  fundamental 
legal   rights. 

Perhaps  some  would  then  look  at  criminal 
law  and  demand  to  know  why  we  need  a 
unanimous  Jury  vote  to  convict  a  person  of  a 
crime?  Why  not  declare  a  suspect  guilty  if 
he  won't  talk?  Why  not  cast  aside  the  priv- 
ilege between  clients  and  lawyers,  between 
confessors  and  priest?  And  why  presume  a 
man  innocent  until  proven  otherwise?  If 
the  police  arrest  someone.  Isn't  he  probably 
guilty  anyway? 

What  all  this  suggests  Is  an  old  truth: 
that  once  the  road  to  repression  Is  taken,  it 
Is  hard — very  hard — to  turn  back.  Each  new 
loss  of  liberty,  as  it  falls  to  bring  instant 
peace,  brings  down  a  call  for  abolition  of  an- 
other right,  until  the  most  brilliant  document 
for  the  protection  of  citizens  ever  conceived 
becomes  a  shell — while  crime  and  violence 
go  on. 

We  have  already  seen  this  process  at  work 
this  summer.  Many  citizens  have  equated  in- 
dividual criminal  acts  and  outbreaks  of  ghetto 
disorders  with  noisy  but  peaceful  demonstra- 
tions In  the  streets.  They  have  begun  to  as- 
sume that  the  exercise  of  a  constitutional 
right  is  no  different  from  a  crime  or  a  riot — 
if  those  exercising  that  right  happen  to  dress 
in  unorthodox  fashion  or  hold  disagreeable 
beliefs. 

Certainly  it  is  a  matter  of  concern  when 
Americans  find  the  ordinary  channels  of  dis- 
cussion and  decision  so  unresponsive  that 
they  feel  forced  to  take  their  grievances  to 
the  streets.  And  surely  some  who  demonstrate 
are  thoroughly  objectionable,  seeking  con- 
frontation and  hoping  for  a  brutal  response 
to  win  sympathy. 

But  this  Is  exactly  why  those  who  up- 
hold the  law  must  be  wiser  and  calmer  than 
those  who  seek  to  repudiate  It.  It  is  exactly 
why  violent  suppression  of  those  who  use — 
and  seek  to  abuse— constitutional  rights  will. 
in  the  end,  only  increase  the  likelihood  of 
more  disorder  and  more  conflict.  It  was.  after 
all,  a  mob  which  taunted.  Jeered  and  physi- 
cally provoked  an  armed  force  on  our  soil 
Into  what  we  now  call  the  Boston  Massacre— 
the  British  "over-reaction"  we  now  regard  as 
an  assault  on  ideas  and  freedom  as  much  as 
on  people. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  dilemma  that  con- 
fronts us.  I  am  mayor  of  a  city  which  has 
had  up  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  people 
marching  for  and  against  the  same  con- 
troversial cause  on  the  same  day.  We  have 
made  mistakes  We  have  had  difficulties  But 
we  have  shown  that  a  well-trained,  efficient 
fx>llce  force  can  protect  both  the  rights  cf 
the  demonstrators  and  the  peace  of  the 
city. 

In  spite  of  this  evidence,  some  argue  that 
the  only  way  to  Insure  peace  and  order  In  a 
city  Is  to  restrict  demonstrations.  What  Is 
next?  Shall  we  keep  order  by  refusing  men 
the  right  to  hold  peaceful  meetings  in  large 
cities?  Shall  we  uphold  the  law  by  suppress- 
ing controversial  newspapers?  Shall  we  for- 
get what  history  has  always  taught  us:  that 
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those   who  suppress   freedom   always  do   so 
in  the  name  of  "law  and  order"? 

We  dare  not  forget  this.  Those  of  us  who 
believe  In  this  country  had  better  Join  the 
raging  debate  and  begin  to  speak  In  sup- 
port of  that  law  and  that  kind  of  order  which 
has  kept  America  vital  for  almost  two  cen- 
turies. 

The  basic  law  of  this  land  guarantees  the 
right  of  free  speech  and  peaceable  assembly. 
in  time  of  crisis  and  of  tranquillity. 

American  law  and  our  legal  order  presumes 
a  man  Innocent  until  proven  guilty;  It  Insists 
that  punishment  be  Imposed  In  a  court  by 
Judge  and  Jury,  not  on  the  street  by  armed 
officers. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  law 
shall  be  made  and  changed  only  by  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  as- 
sembled in  the  legislatures,  and  not  by  those 
who  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 

Let  us  remember  this  heritage  of  law  and 
order — and  the  heritage  of  liberty  that  we 
have  built  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 
It  Is  a  framework  and  a  foundation  which 
has  served  us  too  well  and  too  long  to  be 
destroyed  now. 

Let  us  remember,  too,  what  our  adversaries 
have  taught  us.  We  have  heard  loud  cries  this 
year  that  we  should  Insure  our  safety  by 
placing  bayoneted  soldiers  every  five  feet,  and 
by  running  over  nonviolent  demonstrators 
who  sit  down  In  the  streets. 

You  can  now  see  the  kind  of  society  that 
would  be  Look  to  the  streets  of  Prague,  and 
you  will  find  your  bayoneted  soldier  every 
five  feet.  You  will  see  the  blood  of  young 
men — with  long  hair  and  strange  clothes — 
who  were  killed  by  tanks  which  crushed  their 
nonviolent  protest  against  Communist 
tyranny.  If  we  abandon  our  tradition  of 
Justice  and  civil  order,  they  will  be  oiir  tanks 
and  our  children. 

We  must  never  forget  how  this  great  na- 
tion came  all  this  way — how  hard  we  have 
fought  to  achieve  equal  Justice  under  the 
law.  how  long  we  have  had  to  struggle  to 
develop  an  order  which  protects  individual 
rights  and  permits  dissent.  And  we  must 
never  forget  that  we  must  go  on  from  here, 
that  there  is  much  work  to  be  done. 

For  if  we  forget,  we  will  have  security,  and 
we  will  have  order.  What  will  be  missing  Is 
liberty.  What  will  be  missing  is  the  quality 
which  sets  the  life  of  the  free  man  so  far 
above  the  life  of  the  slave. 


VICE  PRESroENT  HUMPHREY:   A 
GOOD  MAN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  has  had  an  unparalleled 
record  In  these  past  years  for  fighting 
to  make  our  Nation  a  more  imifled  and 
stronger  one  and  a  more  humane  one. 
There  are  few  people  about  whom  one 
can  say  with  a  full  heart:  "He  Is  a  good 
man."  And,  Hubert  Humphrey  is  a  man 
about  who  this  statement  can  be  made 
without  qualification. 

I  have  been  going  aroimd  our  country 
as  much  as  I  can  speaking  on  his  behalf 
and  urging  our  fellow  citizens  to  support 
him. 

In  this  connection  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
the  editorial  published  in  Sunday's  New 
York  Times  endorsing  Vice  President 
Humphrey  for  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Humphrey  for  President 

In  1960  many  independent  voters  could  not 
see  much  difference  between  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  Richard  M.  Nixon,  two  seemingly 
cool,    calculating,    ambitious    young    politi- 


cians. However,  this  newspaper  believed  that 
there  were  significant  differences  in  convic- 
tion and  outlook.  We  endorsed  Mr.  Kennedy. 
In  1968  many  voters  assert  that  they  can- 
not see  much  difference  between  Mr.  Nixon 
and  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  but,  again,  this 
newspaper  believes  that  there  are  significant 
differences  In  conviction  and  outlook.  We 
endorse  Mr.  Humphrey. 

Mr.  Humphrey  has  superior  claims  to  the 
Presidency  In  three  critical  areas.  The  first 
of  these  is  foreign  affairs,  specifically  arms 
control  and  the  search  for  peace.  The  most 
Iniportant  International  Issue  today  Is  a  slow- 
ing of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  The  competi- 
tion In  these  deadly  weapons  Is  once  more 
splrallng  upward  and  threatens  to  slip  out 
of  human  control.  No  subject  will  be  more 
important  for  the  next  President.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  Mr.  Humphrey  has  devoted 
himself  tirelessly  to  this  problem.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  bill  establishing  an  inde- 
pendent Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  In  1961.  In  season  and  out  he  worked 
to  stop  the  nuclear  tests  which  were  poison- 
ing the  atmosphere,  efforts  that  finally  re- 
sulted in  the  limited  Nuclear  Test-Ban 
Treaty.  President  Kennedy  was  indulging  in 
no  exaggeration  when  he  said  to  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey: "This  Is  your  treaty." 

Mr.  Humphrey  Is  now  actively  working  for 
the  ratification  of  the  Nuclear  Nonprollfera- 
tion  Treaty,  which  would  commit  the  exist- 
ing nuclear  nations  not  to  distribute  nuclear 
weapons  to  other  countries.  He  would,  we 
believe,  dedicate  himself  wholeheartedly  to 
the  search  for  practical  ways  of  lessening 
the  overwhelming  nuclear  danger.  As  the 
original  proponent  of  the  Peace  Corps  and 
of  the  Pood-for-Peace  Program,  he  has  the 
talent  and  the  active  concern  needed  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  and  to  build 
new  international  Institutions. 

In  contrast,  Mr.  Nixon  took  no  initiative 
on  disarmament  when  he  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  showed  much  less  interest  In  the 
subject.  He  Is  now  urging  a  delay  In  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty.  Even 
worse,  he  has  resurrected  the  "missile  gap" 
argument  misused  by  President  Kennedy  and 
insists  that  he  will  not  enter  into  arms  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union  until  some- 
time In  the  future  when  this  country  has 
reached  new  and  unspecified  superiority  In 
nuclear  strength.  He  is  busily  promising  to 
outstrip  the  Russians  In  space  and  to  build 
a  nuclear  Navy  "second  to  none."  The  United 
States  does  not  need  a  President  Intent  on 
speeding  up  both  the  arms  race  and  the  space 
race. 

In  addition  to  being  an  Internationalist 
with  a  broad  and  Imaginative  outlook  In 
foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Humphrey  Is  a  proven 
activist  in  domestic  affairs.  He  was  the  orig- 
inal sponsor  of  Medicare  and  the  skillful 
parliamentary  manager  for  much  of  the  so- 
cial reform  legislation  enacted  during  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  Administrations.  He  fully 
understands  that  the  desperately  urgent 
needs  of  the  nation's  cities  for  better  hous- 
ing, higher  quality  education,  cleaner  air.  Im- 
proved hospitals  and  mass  transit  facilities 
can  only  be  met  If  there  Is  vigorous  Presi- 
dential leadership  and  coherent  public  plan- 
ning. 

While  Mr.  Humphrey  attempts  to  get  to 
the  root  of  urban  problems.  Mr.  Nixon  is 
promising.  In  effect,  to  attack  the  surface 
signs  of  social  unrest  by  more  energetic  use 
of  pKJllce  measures.  His  modest  proposals  for 
encouraging  "black  capitalism"  through  tax 
Incentives  are  all  right  as  far  as  they  go.  but 
they  do  not  go  very  far.  His  Is  an  essentially 
conservative  economic  strategy  involving  de- 
ferment of  costly  new  domestic  programs  for 
years.  This  strategy  Is  full  of  danger,  threat- 
ening decay  and  congestion  for  the  nation's 
hard-pressed  cities. 

The  third  area  In  which  Mr.  Humphrey 
Is  unquestionably  preferable  to  his  opponent 
lies  In  the  quality  of  his  political  leadership 
and  in  the  character  of  his  political  support. 


Mr.  Humphrey  is  the  only  candidate  In  this 
election  who  has  substantial  backing  In  both 
the  white  and  the  Negro  communities  He  has 
earned  Negro  trust  because  no  man  in  pub- 
lic life  has  worked  harder  or  longer  to 
achieve  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  citi- 
zens. It  Is  a  matter  for  considerable  concern 
whether  the  next  President  will  be  able  to 
communicate  effectively  with  black  as  well  as 
white  citizens  and  whether  in  his  capacity  as 
a  national  party  leader  he  sees  himself  pri- 
marily competing  with  George  C.  Wallace  for 
reactionary  segregationist  votes  or  as  head- 
ing a  Uberal-and-moderate  coalition  drawn 
from  both  races. 

An  endorsement  of  a  candidate  Is  In  this 
instance  also  a  favorable  Judgment  on  the 
personality  and  character  of  one  man  and  an 
adverse  Judgment  on  his  rival  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey Is  a  warm,  generous,  Idealistic,  open 
man.  Mr.  Nixon  has  gradually  risen  above 
the  personal  abuse  and  the  narrow  partisan- 
ship of  his  early  campaigns,  but  he  remains 
slick  and  evasive  on  some  of  the  central 
Issues. 

We  have  left  until  last  the  perplexing  ques- 
tion of  Vietnam.  As  we  have  made  clear  in 
many  previous  editorials.  The  Times  do*s  not 
find  the  statements  of  either  candidate  satis- 
factory on  the  war  Issue.  But  Mr.  Humphrey 
has  given  unmistakable  signals  that  he  in- 
tends, if  elected,  to  move  away  from  the 
errors  of  the  past.  It  is  our  Judgment,  based 
on  an  appraisal  of  the  character  and  public 
record  of  the  two  candidates,  that  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey would  be  more  Inclined  than  his  op- 
ponent to  seize  the  initiative  for  peace 

It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  Vice- 
Presidency  is  a  uniquely  .iwkward  office.  No 
man  has  ever  been  seen  at  his  best  in  it.  A 
Vice  President  Is  in  a  weak  position  because 
he  has  no  personal  mandate  from  the  people 
separate  from  that  of  the  President  on  whose 
ticket  he  was  elected.  Yet  he  has  a  con- 
stitutional responsibility  to  serve  as  the 
President's  siandin,  a  responsibility  which  he 
cannot  relinquish  as  easily  as  a  Cabinet  officer 
or  lesser  official  can  resign  an  appointive 
office. 

Like  most  of  his  predecessors.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey has  resolved  the  ambiguities  of  his  of- 
fice in  favor  of  defending  the  President's  poli- 
cies in  public  and  trying  to  Influence  them  in 
private.  Not  until  the  memoirs  of  the  Johnson 
Administration  have  been  written  will  it  be 
possible  to  assess  Mr.  Humphrey's  role  In  the 
international  policy  struggles  of  this  Admin- 
istration over  the  "bombing  pauses"  and 
other  Vietnam  decisions.  But  It  is  significant 
that  the  former  members  of  the  Johnson 
Administration  who  are  rallying  to  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey's support  Include  its  best-known  doves. 
Looked  at  in  the  perspective  of  his  23  years 
in  public  life,  Hubert  Humphrey  is  a  humani- 
tarian, an  authentic  and  effective  liberal,  and 
a  man  of  proved  character,  courage  and  Judg- 
ment who  can  be  depended  upon  to  lead  the 
nation  in  the  ways  of  peace. 

In  the  span  of  the  present  campaign,  proof 
that  his  Judgment  Is  superior  to  that  of  Mr. 
Nixon  h;is  been  provided  by  their  respective 
choices  of  Vice  President.  Senator  Edmund  S. 
Muskle  has  experience,  dignity  and  moral 
force.  He  is  In  himself  a  cogent  argument 
for  preferring  the  Democratic  ticket,  especial- 
ly when  It  Is  recalled  that  four  Vice  Presi- 
dents In  this  century  have  succeeded  to  the 
Presidency  on  the  death  of  the  Incumbent. 
In  the  brief  period  since  nomination.  Gov. 
Splro  T.  Agnew  has  already  proved  from  his 
injudicious.  Intemperate  remarks  that  he  Is 
tiiterly  Inadequate. 

The  sole  persuasive  argument  offered  for 
Mr.  Nixon's  election  is  that  he  might  produce 
a  period  of  calm  and  consolidation.  But  this 
presupposes  that  he  is  a  popular  and  widely 
trusted  figure  like  General  Elsenhower,  which 
he  manifestly  Is  not,  as  his  divisive  and 
partisan  record  over  the  years  make  clear. 
Moreover,  the  strenuous  demands  upon 
America's    leadership    both    at    home    and 
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abroad  do  not  permit  four  years  of  rest  and 
passivity.  This  critical  era  calls  for  a  leader 
with  Ideas,  enthusiasm,  energy  and  a  clear 
moral  commitment. 

This  newspaper  believes  that  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  Is  such  a  leader,  and  in  the  truly 
critical  situation — foreign  and  domestic — In 
which  this  country  Qnds  Itself,  we  strongly 
urge  his  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States. 


THE  NEW  GOVERNORS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  our  Nation  can  look  forward 
to  high-quality  State  government  In 
1969.  Many  of  the  men  running  for  Gov- 
ernor In  the  various  States  are  forward- 
lookin?,  up-to-date  statesmen  who  prom- 
ise to  briiig  innovative,  courageous  ideas 
to  State  government.  A  prime  example 
is  Richard  Ogilvie,  of  Illinois. 

Recently  he  stated  that  State  aid  for 
elementary  and  high  schools  must  be  in- 
creased at  least  $100  a  pupil  next  year. 
Although  this  proposal  would  cost  the 
taxpayers  some  money,  he  contends  that 
the  extra  money  is  needed  to  overcome 
serious  inner  city  cultural  and  educa- 
tional problems. 

This  is  the  kind  of  man  we  need  in 
government  today — one  who  is  not  afrtiid 
to  speak  out  on  the  Issues  of  the  day 
as  well  as  seek  responsibility  in  the  State 
rather  than  try  always  to  pass  It  on  to 
Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  October  8.  It  should  make  interesting 
reading  for  all  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

OciLviE  Ukccs  Statx  Aio  Hike  for  Education 
( By  Casey  Banas  i 

PEoaiA.  Iix..  October  7 — Richard  B.  Ogllvle, 
Republican  candidate  for  governor,  said  to- 
day that  state  aid  for  elementary  and  high 
schools  must  be  Increased  at  least  $100  a 
pupil  by  next  year's  legislature. 

Ogllvle,  In  appearances  before  Illinois  Edu- 
cation association  meetings  In  Peoria  and 
Pekln.  said  state  aid  to  education  "Is  neither 
adequate  nor  equitable."  He  warned  that 
failure  to  raise  aid  to  education  substantially 
win  result  ultimately  in  higher  costs  for  pub- 
lic welfare  programs  and  penal  institutions. 

SUPPORTS   196S  RKCOMMENDATION 

He  supported  the  1966  recommendation  of 
the  governor's  task  force  on  education  to  raise 
state  aid  to  $600  a  pupil.  The  current  flgxire 
Is  $400.  but  he  emphasized  that  a  $100  raise 
is  "the  minimum  increase  acceptable  for  the 
next  biennium." 

The  state  aid  formula  should  be  revised  to 
give  school  districts  with  high  density  pop- 
ulation additional  funds.  Ogllvle  said.  This 
change  would  provide  extra  money  needed  to 
overcome  serious  inner  city  cultural  and  edu- 
cational problems,  be  added. 

Ogllvle  said  Illinois  ranks  47th  among  the 
50  states  in  the  percentage  of  funds  local 
school  districts  receive  from  the  state.  Altbo 
the  average  school  district  in  the  United 
States  receives  40  per  cent  of  its  budget  from 
state  sources,  the  average  Illinois  public 
school  system  gets  23  per  cent  of  its  revenue 
from  the  state,  he  said.  Ogllvle  said  this 
figure  should  be  raised  to  at  least  33  per  cent. 

TEACHER  REVTEW  ASKEO 

Ogllvle  called  upon  the  University  of  Il- 
linois to  review  teacher  educational  programs 
to  determine  whether  the  15  hours  of  college 
educational  courses   now   required  for  state 


certification  should  continue  to  be  manda- 
tory. He  added  that  many  educators  have  told 
him  tliat  teacher  certification  should  be  given 
to  liberal  arts  graduates  who  have  not  taken 
any  education  courses. 

Later  In  the  day,  Ogllvle  campaigned  In 
Macomb  and  Oalesburg.  He  began  a  week- 
long  tour  of  11  college  campuses  with  talks 
before  student  groups  at  Bradley  university 
in  Peoria  and  Western  Illinois  university 
in  Macomb 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  INTERNAL 
REn/ENUE  CODE  OP  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2767)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
farmer  an  amortized  deduction  from 
gross  Income  for  assessments  for  de- 
preciable property  levied  by  soil  or  water 
conservation  or  drainage  districts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1000 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  1000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

•The  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  title  VII 
thereof  the  following: 

"  "Sec.  710.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  beginning  with  the  1970  crop 
years,  payments  aggregating  more  than 
$20,000  under  all  programs  which  are  pro- 
vided for  or  extended  under  the  provisions 
of  title  n  tbrotigh  V  of  this  Act  may  not  be 
made  to  any  producer.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  payments  Include  wool  incentive 
payments,  wheat  marketing  certificates,  price 
support  and  diversion  payments,  and  the 
dollar  value  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture)  of  any  payments-ln-klnd 
made  to  a  producer,  but  do  not  Include  the 
amount  of  any  price  support  loan  made  to  a 
producer.' 

"Sec.  3.  Section  402  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  repealing,  effective  with  the  1970 
crop  of  upland  cotton,  section  103(d)  (12)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  there  should  not  be  any  con- 
troversy about  this  amendment.  Surely 
the  Presidin"  OflQcer  and  my  good  friend 
from  Louisiana  will  both  support  it.  I  see 
no  reason  why  they  would  not.  This  Is 
identical  to  the  amendment  which 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
earlier  this  year  but  which  was  lost  In 
conference. 

The  amendment  is  applicable  only  on 
crops  beginning  in  the  crop  year  1970.  It 
has  no  retroactivity.  It  merely  limits  to 
S20.000  the  amount  that  can  be  paid  in 
cash  subsldj'  to  any  one  farmer. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  have  enough  money 
to  operate  under  the  present  system. 
There  is  already  a  provision  in  this  bill 
now  before  us  to  exempt  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  from  the  expenditure  con- 
trols on  the  basis  that  it  will  need  more 
money.  I  opposed  that  exemption,  but  I 
was  overruled. 

Adoption  of  the  amendment  now  pend- 
ing will  provide  a  minimum  saving  under 
the  farm  program  of  approximately 
$400  million.  That  is  the  minimum  esti- 
mate. The  estimate  runs  as  high  as  $600 


million.  While  only  a  part  of  this  saving 
would  apply  this  year,  nevertheless  we 
are  going  to  need  It  equally  as  bad  in  the 
year  1970. 

If  the  chairman  of  the  committee  Is 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment  we  can 
vote  on  it  now. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  well  knows  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  is  not  in  a  position  to 
accept  the  amendment.  He  does  not  have 
the  expertise  or  experience  in  this  field 
to  even  debate  it  to  the  extent  that  It 
should  be.  It  is  a  matter  which  falls  pri- 
marily within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  There- 
fore it  should  not  be  added  to  this  bill,  a 
tax  bill.  Adding  a  nontax  amendment 
to  a  tax  bill  complicates  the  work  in  con- 
ference since  the  House  tax  conferees 
also  are  not  experts  on  agricultural 
amendments  and  will  not  want  to  act  on 
it. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  hopes  the 
Senate  will  not  add  this  amendment  to 
the  bill,  because  it  will  further  complicate 
a  bill  on  which  it  Is  going  to  be  dlfUcult 
enough  to  ariive  at  some  agreement  In 
conference  the  way  it  is  now. 

In  any  case,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana would  not  be  able  to  agree  to  the 
amendment.  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
not  be  agreed  to.  A  more  appropriate  way 
to  consider  this  amendment  is  for  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  to  offer  it  as  an 
amendment  to  a  bill  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  when  Sen- 
ators who  have  jurisdiction  and  respon- 
sibility in  that  area  are  here  to  debate 
it.  The  Senator  from  Louslana  knows  how 
determined  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
to  have  a  vote  on  his  amendment.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  did  not  offer  his 
amendment  in  the  committee,  but  cer- 
tainly he  is  not  bound  by  that  course.  He 
can  offer  it  on  the  floor  if  he  wants  to,  but 
I  hope  he  will  not  further  complicate 
the  bill  by  adding  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  might 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that 
as  a  member  of  the  conmilttee  I  would 
not  want  to  complicate  the  bill.  I  realize 
that  HJl.  2767  Is  a  bill  dealing  with 
amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code;  however,  I  call  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  last  week  the 
Senate  did  a«ree  to  an  amendment  which 
did  not  deal  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  but  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
exempt  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
specifically,  from  the  provisions  of  the 
$6  billion  expenditure  controls,  thereby 
allowing  them  to  spend  about  $1  billion 
to  $1.5  billion  more  than  they  would 
have  spent  otherwise. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  supported  it  or  not,  but 
that  is  beside  the  point.  The  amendment 
has  been  agreed  to. 

Since  this  bill  does  deal  with  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture I  think  it  is  only  appropriate  to 
offer  this  amendment  as  a  means  of  help- 
ing find  a  good  way  to  finance  it — to 
help  cut  down  some  of  its  costs.  Certainly 
that  would  be  a  major  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

However.  I  have  another  piupose  in 
offering    the    amendment.    I    believe   It 
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would  help  this  bill  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, because  that  body,  by  a  roll- 
call  vote,  has  already  approved  the  iden- 
tical language  in  this  amendment.  So 
when  it  comes  up  for  consideration  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  any  reaction  by  that  body  ex- 
cept enthusiastic  support  for  It. 

I,  therefore,  believe  we  are  not  delay- 
ing action:  we  are  merely  putting  some- 
thing into  the  bill  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  already  said  it  would 
support.  Certainly  this  is  a  matter  on 
which  the  Senate  itself  should  take  fav- 
orable action. 

As  I  have  stated,  it  was  not  my  sug- 
gestion that  we  open  this  bill  up  to  a 
Pandora's  box,  but  it  has  been  opened. 
It  has  been  opened  by  the  amendment 
to  exempt  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture from  the  spending  controls,  and,  as 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  well  knows, 
the  expenditure  control  section  of  the 
Williams-Smathers  package  approved 
last  April  was  an  important  part  of  the 
revenue-producing  measure  enacted  at 
that  time.  It  was  an  important  part  of 
the  10-percent  tax  surcharge  enacted  by 
Congress,  and  this  amendment  would 
help  fill  the  void  which  was  created  by 
shooting  the  bottom  out  of  the  bucket, 
so  to  speak,  by  the  exemption  of  these 
various  agencies. 

So  I  insist  upon  action  on  the  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President.  Recognizing  that 
there  are  not  enough  Senators  present 
to  obtain  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names : 


Cannon 

E^astland 

Ervln 

Grlffln 

Hayden 

Jackson 

McClellan 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Case 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Fnnnln 

Fong 

Goodell 
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Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 


McGee 

Morton 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Russell 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Thurmond 

Williams.  Del. 

Yar  borough 

Young.  N  Dak. 


Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Moss 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Scott 

Smathers 


Stennls 
Symington 
Tvdlngs 
Williams.  N  J. 
Young,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  shall  be  very  brief,  and  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  able  to  vote  in  a  few  moments. 
The  pending  amendment  would  limit 
the  payments  to  not  more  than  $20,000 
under  all  programs  which  we  provided 
for  under  the  provisions  of  titles  II 
through  V  of  the  Agriculture  Act. 

This  limitation  on  the  payments  under 
the  agriculture  program  Is  not  retroac- 
tive. It  would  not  affect  the  payments  In 
this  calendar  year,  but  it  would  be  appli- 
cable with  the  beginning  of  the  1970  crop 
year  payments,  which  would  make  it  en- 
tirely prospective.  Retroactivity  is  not 
involved. 

However,  the  question  has  been  asked, 
Why  is  this  amendment  offered  as  a  part 
of  this  bill,  which  in  itself  is  a  revenue 
measure?  The  reason  it  is  offered  as  a 
part  of  this  bill  and  the  reason  it  is  ger- 
mane to  this  bill  is  that  last  week  the 
Senate  adopted  an  amendment,  spon- 
sored by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
which  exempted  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  from  the  provisions  of  the 
mandatorj-  expenditure  ceiling  of  $6  bil- 
lion. That  was  approved  by  Congress  on 
the  premise  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  did  not  have  the  money  with 
which  to  finance  its  operations  next  year, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Budget  was  not 
willing  to  assign  the  money  to  it  from 
some  other  agency  or  program. 

This  amendment,  which  is  identical 
to  the  language  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  earlier  this  year,  would 
limit  these  payments  to  S20.000.  The 
closest  estimate  I  can  get  is  that  it  would 
provide  a  minimum  saving  of  $400  mil- 
lion a  year,  and  the  estimates  run  as  high 
as  $600  million  a  year.  Certainly,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  short  of  money  with 
which  to  operate  the  Government  this 
Is  a  reasonable  limitation  to  put  on  the 
program. 

The  Department  of  Agiiculture  keeps 
insisting  that  it  is  short  of  money.  It  is 
sending  out  notices  about  how  it  is  going 
to  cut  back  on  all  soil  conservation 
projects,  drainage  programs,  and  other 
popular  programs  in  the  various  areas 
if  they  do  not  get  more  money.  However, 
it  is  significant  that  last  month  at  about 
the  same  time  they  were  sending  out  the 
bulletin  about  cutting  back  the  appro- 
priation for  the  watershed  allotments 
throughout  the  country,  which  are  popu- 
lar projects,  they  also  put  out  a  report 
in  which  they  told  farmers  that  they 
have  plenty  of  money  for  the  authoriza- 


tion of  loans  to  those  who  want  to  turn 
their  farms  into  recreational  areas.  If  a 
farmer  wants  to  turn  his  farm  into  a  golf 
course  or  a  hunting  lodge  the  Department 
has  plenty  of  money  to  finance  it,  but 
they  are  telling  us  at  the  same  time  that 
they  do  not  have  money  with  which  to 
finance  the  watershed  projects  and  other 
essential  projects. 

This  is  another  typical  case  of  a  de- 
partment threatening  to  curtail  the  most 
popular  projects  if  Congress  does  not  ex- 
empt them  from  spending  controls. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  been 
exempted  under  one  provision  of  this 
bill,  and  therefore  it  is  germane  that  we 
place  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments to  be  made  to  any  one  farmer — 
and  certainly  $20,000  is  a  liberal  amount. 
On  May  23,  1968.  I  put  into  the  Rec- 
ord— I  shall  not  put  it  in  again — a  list  of 
all  such  payments  in  excess  of  $50,000. 
Five  operations  received  over  a  million 
dollars  each,  and  15  received  between 
$500,000  and  $1  million  each.  They  are 
all  in  the  Record  of  May  23:  but  why 
should  we  pay  a  half  million  dollars  or  a 
million  dollars  to  any  so-called  farming 
operation  not  to  cultivate  their  land  or 
as  a  subsidy  on  the  crops  they  produce? 
I  believe  this  amendment  should  be 
adopted  overwhelmingly  by  the  Senate, 
and  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  Senator  from  Delaware  with 
respect  to  the  amendment  he  is  asking 
the  Senate  to  adopt. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  Rec- 
ord of  September  9.  1968.  It  contains  a 
tabulation  of  the  subsidies  paid  by  the 
Government  to  farmers  in  an  amount 
over  $20,000. 

Mr.  President,  the  Record  shows  that 
there  are  9.952— and  I  would  say  in  many 
instances  "alleged" — farmers  who  are  re- 
ceiving an  aggregate  of  $408,139,006  for 
the  year  1967. 

While  I  was  Governor  of  Ohio  the 
word  was  circulated,  and  I  heard  it.  that 
the  purpose  of  the  Federal  subsidy  was 
to  keep  the  little  farmer  alive.  The  argu- 
ment was  made  that  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sound  economy  and  social  sys- 
tem the  more  people  we  could  keep  work- 
ing on  the  land,  with  all  of  its  inspiring 
influence,  the  better  society  and  the 
economy  would  be.  I  believed  in  that 
principle.  That  has  always  been  my  be- 
lief. 

It  came  rather  pointedly  one  day  when 
I  went  to  a  fair  in  a  county  in  Ohio. 
One  man  came  up  to  me  and  said.  "Gov- 
ernor, my  name  is  so  and  so.  I  am  noth- 
ing but  a  farmer  down  in  Harrison 
County."  Those  words  hit  me  pretty 
hard.  He  said,  "I  am  nothing  but  a  farm- 
er down  in  Harrison  County." 

I  said  to  myself.  "Nothing  but  a  farm- 
er who  in  those  days  rose  in  the  morn- 
ing when  the  first  cock  cy^d  and 
worked  in  the  night  until  the  sun  went 
down.  He  is  the  man  who  paid  his  taxes: 
he  abided  by  the  law:  his  sons  responded 
to  the  call  of  Government  in  time  of 
war:  he  labored  in  the  field,  strength- 
ened by  the  work  that  he  was  doing. 
Parched  in  face,  wrinkled  and  tanned  by 
the  burn  of  the  sun,  worked  in  the  field 
he  did,  and  he  was  'nothing  but  a  farm- 
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I  wanted  a  cessation  of  the  migration 
of  people  from  the  farms  into  the  cities. 
My  fear  then  was  that  our  metropolitan 
areas  were  getting  too  big  and  that  eco- 
nomic problems  would  arise  that  would 
eventually  prove  insolvable. 

Help  the  small  farmer.  But  let  us  see 

what  is  happening  Here  is  a  farmer,  the 

Home  Commercial  and  Sugar  Co  Would 

this  bill   apply   to  the  sugar  industry? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 

Mr  HOLLAND  No. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  applies 
to  all  soil  conservation  payments  under 
titles  II  through  V  of  the  Agriculture  Act. 
This  does  not  cover  sugar  payments. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Any  way,  it  applies  or 
it  does  not  apply 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment, but  first  I  wish  to  complete  my 
statement 

Mr  President,  there  is  $1,353,770  to 
help  the  jaoor  farmer  Then.  I  go  on  to 
this  astounding  fact:  A  payment  of  over 
$4  million  as  a  help  to  the  farmer:  nu- 
merous payments  of  $1  million  and  more; 
many  more  payments  of  $100,000  up  to 
$500,000,  all  to  help  the  little  farmer. 
Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  shaU  yield  in  a 
moment. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  make  sense 
to  me  and  it  is  not  justice  for  the  tax- 
payer. I  shall  not  try  to  enumerate  the 
large  and  many  payments  that  have  been 
made  under  this  program.  They  are  com- 
pletely unjustified  but  it  seems  that  there 
is  an  insuperable  barrier  which  cannot  be 
broken  and  which  means  the  continua- 
tion of  these  payments. 

About  2  months  ago  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  I  believe,  started  an  attack 
upon  the  Government  by  offering  an 
amendment  providing  for  $20,000.  then 
$50,000.  and  then  $75,000.  How  high  did 
the  Senator  get?  Does  the  Senator  recall? 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
was  an  amendment  to  provide  a  limita- 
tion of  $100,000,  but  the  amendment  was 
rejected, 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  But  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  finally  offered  a  limiutlon  of 
$100,000.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Such  an 
amendment  was  offered.  I  supported  it. 
but  I  did  not  offer  it.  I  offered  a  measure 
to  limit  payments  to  $50,000.  That 
amendment  covered  all  payments.  The 
list  to  which  the  Senator  refers  covered 
all  payments,  including  sugar. 

The  amendment  before  us  is  the  exact 
amendment  that  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  this  year,  and  I  hope 
we  can  at  least  take  that  step  this  year. 
It  covers  payments  under  titles  n  and  V. 
and  it  does  not  cover  the  sugar  act. 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  Well,  it  should 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  igree. 
The  amendment  I  offered  the  first  time 
and  the  one  we  voted  on  in  June  did 
cover  all,  but  I  thought  we  would  try  to 
get  this  proposal  through  if  we  can. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attenUon  of 
the  Senator  some  of  these  so-called 
farmers  that  this  restriction  would  af- 


fect. The  Arkansas  Board  of  Penal  In- 
stitutions, which  is  the  penitentiary  in 
Arkansas,  coUected  $177,207  as  one  of 
these  small  farmers.  The  Louisiana  State 
Penitentiary  drew  $89,697  In  addition, 
we  have  an  operation  in  Mississippi,  tlie 
Mississippi  Delta  Pine  and  Land  Co.,  re- 
ceiving $653,252  and  that  company  is 
owned  by  British  interests;  the  owners 
are  not  even  American  citizens. 

These  are  payments  to  corporate- type 
farms.  This  does  not  help  small  family- 
type  farmers  or  those  operating  small 
farms,  because  they  cannot  afford  to  put 
a  portion  of  their  land  under  the  soil 
bank  or  to  receive  acreage  reserve  pay- 
ments. They  have  a  limited  amount  of 
acreage,  and  they  have  to  have  that 
available  for  use  themselves;  they  have 
to  utilize  all  of  their  acreage.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  large  corporate- type  op- 
eration can  put  one-half  or  one-third  of 
their  farms  in  the  soil  bank. 

What  we  are  doing,  without  these  con- 
trols, is  financing  with  taxpayer  money 
the  expansion  of  the  corporate- type 
farm,  and  we  are  doing  it  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  small  individual  farmer. 

I  think  there  should  be  a  limitation 
which  would  give  an  advantage  to  the 
small  farmer:  he  needs  that  opportunity 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  point  was  brought  out  that  I 
wanted  to  make  clear.  This  amendment 
would  not  apply  to  the  sugar  payments. 
The  payments  In  the  list  referred  to  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  are  sugar  pay- 
ments out  of  a  special  processing  tax 
levied  for  that  purpose,  and  the  tax  has 
been  so  much  more  than  adequate  to 
make  those  payments  that  the  Federal 
Oovernment  has  profited  very  greatly 
from  that  processing  tax  from  year  to 
year. 

I  want  to  make  that  clear.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  I  agree 
that  sugar  payments  are  not  involved  In 
his  amendment  which  Is  addressed 
wholly  to  certain  titles  of  the  1965  farm 
bill. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct,  the  Identical  amend- 
ment passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. However.  I  would  say  that  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  it 
should  cover  sugar  as  well.  That  can  be 
dealt  with  later.  But  I  am  trying  to  get 
through  something  here  that  at  least 
would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  one  point 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Florida;  and 
that  is.  on  the  sugar  program  being  a 
money  making  operation  for  the  Oovern- 
ment. Let  us  get  the  record  straight. 
It  is  true  that  sugar  payments  made  to 
the  farmers  are  paid  out  of  taxes  col- 
lected as  a  processors'  tax.  but  these 
taxes  are  passed  on  to  the  American 
consumers. 

Taxes  paid  by  the  American  consumer 
who  uses  this  sugar  are  put  in  a  special 
fund  and  used  to  make  the  subsidy  pay- 
ments. It  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  self- 
financing  any  more  than  one  could  say 
that  the  farm  program  is  self-financing 
If  we  were  to  take  all  income  taxes  paid 
by  the  American  farmers  and  set  them 
aside  in  a  special  fund  to  pay  the  farm 


subsidies.  The  mere  fact  that  subsidies 
are  paid  with  earmarked  funds  does  not 
mean  it  will  not  cost  the  taxpayers  any- 
thing because  it  is  the  consumers  who 
pay  the  tax. 

The  amendment  which  I  offered  earlier 
this  year  and  on  which  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  was  commenting,  did  cover  sugar 
payments;  but,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning 
of  my  remarks,  the  amendment  before  us 
today  is  one  which  I  felt  was  all  the 
Senate  would  accept  and  one  which  we 
would  have  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
keeping  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
The  House  has  already,  by  a  roUcall  vote 
earlier  this  year,  approved  the  identical 
language. 

I  think  I  should  also  point  out  that 
this  amendment  does  not  affect  the 
price-support  program  loans.  Price-sup- 
port loans  are  not  affected  at  all. 
Whether  they  should  be  continued  is  a 
subject  that  can  be  dealt  with  under  a 
later  bill. 

When  I  offered  a  similar  amendment 
to  an  appropriation  bill  earlier  this  year 
I  was  advised  it  would  receive  much  more 
support  if  it  were  offered  on  a  legislative 
bill  dealing  with  an  extension  of  the 
agricultural  program.  I  agreed  that  it 
would  be  more  palatable.  Later  the 
Agriculture  Committee  did  have  before 
it  an  agricultural  bill,  and  I  appeared 
before  the  committee  and  testified  on 
behalf  of  the  amendment.  The  commit- 
tee did  not  see  fit  to  accept  it.  and  it  was 
offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  got 
about  the  same  vote  as  I  did  before.  So. 
let  us  face  it;  that  was  only  an  excuse. 
This  is  as  good  a  tlme--in  fact  a  better 
time — than  any  I  know  of  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  decide  whether  it  wants  to  take 
at  least  this  minimum  step  to  place  a 
limit  on  these  payments. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  last  April  2.  we  passed 
the  10-percent  surtax  bill.  We  also  de- 
clared by  resolution  that  there  should 
be  a  reduction  of  governmental  spend- 
ing in  the  amount  of  $6  billion. 

I  know  of  no  better  place  to  begin  to 
put  the  principle  into  effect  that  was 
enunciated  on  April  2  than  with  this 
bill  right  now. 

I  also  point  out  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  States  which  have  no  farmers  who 
receive  above  $20,000.  I  should  like  to 
enumerate  them:  Alaska.  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Maryland.  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey.  Rhode 
Island.  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  West  » 
Virginia.  > 

The  largest  sums  are  paid  to  a  few 
States.  I  gladly  support  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  in  the  amendment  which  he 
has  offered  and  anticipate  that  we  will 
lose,  as  we  have  lost  in  the  past;  but 
the  day  of  reckoning  will  come  and. 
someday,  there  will  be  a  realization  of 
the  impropriety  of  this  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
first  place,  let  us  talk  about  sugar  for 
a  minute.  Sugar  payments  are  not  in- 
volved in  the  bill,  for  a  very  good  reason 
They  were  not  included  In  the  1965  bill 
They  are  in  a  separate  program.  They 
are  financed  by  a  separate  processing 
tax,  which  has  been  more  than  adequate 
to   carry    the   program,    so   that   large 
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amounts  over  and  above  the  amount  of 
the  payments  have  been  retained  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  general  revenue 
each  year  out  of  that  tax. 

In  addition,  the  sugar  payments  are 
graduated.  The  small  producer  gets  the 
maximum  amount.  It  is  graduated  down 
from  80  cents  per  hundred  pounds  at 
maximum  to  30  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  at  minimum.  Where  there  are 
very  large  corporate  producers,  so  far  as 
the  payments  are  concerned,  they  are 
less  than  half  as  much  as  for  the  small 
producer. 

No  attack  has  been  made  on  that  pro- 
pram.  The  sugar  consumers  of  the  Na- 
tion have  had  a  well-balanced  price  pro- 
pram  which  frequently  has  been  way 
under  the  world  price.  There  has  been 
no  heavj'  fluctuation  in  the  sugar  price. 
The  program  in  general  has  been  ac- 
ceptable to  our  people.  Therefore,  no  at- 
tack has  been  made  on  that. 

I  am  glad  now  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  these  programs  do  not  in- 
volve grants  to  farmers  at  all.  That  is 
where  so  many  Senators  are  completely 
wrong.  With  respect  to  soil  and  water 
conservation,  there  is  nothing  more  pre- 
cious, especially  for  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica, than  the  conservation  of  our  soil 
and  water  resources.  These  payments 
are  part  of  that.  Farmers  are  paid  to 
carry  on  better  soil -conserving  practices. 
We  also  have  the  land  retirement  pro- 
grams which  every-  farm  organization 
believes  is  the  cheapest  way  to  bring 
production  more  in  line  with  needs.  This 
limitation  would  affect  payments  for  re- 
tiring land.  It  would  also  affect  wool  pay- 
ments. The  wool  producers  of  this  Na- 
tion would  like  nothing  better  than  a 
little  higher  tariff  to  protect  their  in- 
dustry. In  the  absence  of  adequate  tariff 
protection  however,  we  would  have  no 
wool  production  in  this  country  at  all, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  payments.  Without 
the  payments,  there  would  be  no  profit 
whatsoever  in  the  wool  business. 

These  wool  payments  are  financed 
from  import  duties. 

In  the  case  of  the  wheat-certificate 
program,  that  is  financed  in  part  by  the 
users  of  wheat.  The  farmers  are  only  as- 
sured 100  percent  of  parity  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  wheat  consumed  in  the  United 
States.  If  these  payments  were  eliminat- 
ed then  all  the  wheat  farmers  would  get 
i.s  the  low  wheat  price  of  about  $1  a 
bushel.  This  would  mean  a  bankrupt  ag- 
riculture. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  much  that 
these  are  not  grants.  If  we  put  on  a  lim- 
itation of  $20,000,  we  will  keep  many 
farmers  out  of  the  programs.  Even  the 
average  farmer  of  today  may  be  involved 
in  several  programs  at  once — wool, 
wheat,  cotton,  and  land  retirement. 

If  you  add  these  payments  together 
you  can  see  why  many  farmers  would 
have  to  stay  out  of  the  programs.  The 
very  objectives  of  the  programs  are  to 
conserve  soil  and  water  and  hold  down 
production  by  retiring  land. 

If  we  limit  the  payments  the  bigger 
farms  receive,  they  will  not  participate 
in  the  programs.  These  are  not  grants, 
the  farmer  is  only  being  paid  for  a  serv- 
ice rendered,  we  are  not  giving  them  a 
break. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
first  place,  I  want  to  make  clear  what 
we  are  doing.  We  are  considering  this 
amendment,  for  the  third  time  in  this 
session.  It  was  knocked  out  when  it  was 
proposed  to  the  appropriation  bill.  It 
was  knocked  out  again  at  the  time  the 
1965  bill  was  proposed  to  be  under  con- 
sideration for  an  extension.  Now  we  are 
trying  to  do  it  for  the  third  time  when 
there  is  just  a  little  over  half  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate  present  and  after 
the  other  two  attempts  have  been  sound- 
ly defeated,  when  practically  all  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  was  present. 
That  is  the  first  thing  I  want  to  call  at- 
tention to. 

The  second  thing  I  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  Is  that  the  1965  Farm  Act  Is  the 
particular  child  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] 
who  is  not  here,  and  who  was  here  and 
did  successfully  defend  his  bill  on  both  of 
the  other  occtisions. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned,  he  wished  he  could  speak 
with  the  eloquence  and  with  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender  1  but  he  cannot.  But  he  is  cer- 
tainly going  to  stand  up  here  and  state 
what  he  believes  are  the  principal  ob- 
jections to  this  particular  amendment. 
The  biggest  objection,  from  the  stand- 
point of  principle,  to  this  amendment  Is 
that  it  will  knock  out,  destroy,  kill,  do 
away  with  the  wool  program.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  wool  program  is  an  intelligent 
effort  on  the  part  of  this  Nation  to  build 
up  a  production  of  wool  in  this  country 
which  will  take  care  of  our  most  vital 
needs  in  the  event  of  war  or  of  emer- 
gency, which  would  stop  the  majority  of 
our  wool  supply,  which  comes  from  over- 
seas, as  Senators  know.  This  amend- 
ment is  a  direct  attack  at  the  wool  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  that  a  list  prepared  by 
the  ASCS  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  showing  the  number  and 
amount  of  payments  to  the  wool  pro- 
ducers in  various  classifications,  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  time  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabu- 
lation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Number  and  amount  of  payments,  $5,000 
and  over,  shorn  wool  and  unshorn  lambs 
marketed  in  1967 

Number  of 
Amount  of  payment:  payments 

$5,000   to   $9,999 1,088 

$10,000    to    $19.999 542 

$20,000  to  $29,999 134 

$30,000    to    $39,999 --         54 

$40,000   to   $49,999- --.         20 

$50,000  and  over 30 

Total    -   1,868 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  Sen- 
ators win  see — and  I  am  sure  they  may 
not  have  a  chance  to  see  the  tabulation 
printed  tomorrow,  because  they  may  vote 
today — 134  woolgrowers  received  price- 
support  payments  of  from  $20,000  to  $29.- 
999:  54  received  price-support  payments 
of  from  $30,000  to  $39,999;  20  received 
such  payments  in  amounts  from  $40,- 
000  to  $49,999;  and  30  received  payments 
of  $50,000  and  over. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  this 
fact  because  It  is  quite  clear  that  a  ma- 


jority of  the  wool  produced  is  produced  by 
people  struggling  on  the  great  arid  acres 
where  the  sheep  are  raised,  trying  to 
meet  the  objective  of  our  Nation,  which 
is  to  produce  a  substantial  part  of  our 
national  consumption  of  wool.  I  have 
the  objective  which  has  been  stated.  It 
is  to  produce  300  million  pounds  of  shorn 
wool,  grease  basis,  each  year.  That  was 
regarded  as  the  minimum  which  our  Na- 
tion should  produce  to  be  sure  we  would 
be  able  to  take  care  of  our  vital  needs  in 
the  event  we  were  cut  off  from  our  off- 
shore supply. 

A  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
present  now  in  the  Senate,  and  I  am 
sure  he  knows  the  whole  history  of  this 
movement.  The  effort  has  been  to  keep 
us  as  self-sufficient  as  possible  for  our 
most  vital  needs  of  wool  in  the  event  of 
war  or  other  great  emergency.  To  destroy 
that  program  would  be  a  catastrophe, 
and  I  hope  Senators  will  realize  that  that 
is  what  they  are  asked  to  do  now. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  another  fact. 
So  vital  is  the  wool  production  that  the 
one  single  exception  under  which  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  by  their  combined  efforts, 
are  bringing  in  foreigners  for  a  3-year 
period  to  work  in  this  country,  is  for 
tending  of  sheep.  There  are,  as  I  under- 
stand, between  1,600  and  1,700  Basques, 
who  are  completely  necessary  for  th»  on- 
going, heavy  sheep  production  and  heavy 
sheep  tending  in  the  western  part  of  our 
Nation.  That  is  the  only  exception  which 
is  made  for  long-time  importation  of 
foreigners  to  do  necessary  work  In  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
in  a  moment. 

I  hope  Senators  will  realize  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  kill  the  wool 
program.  My  State  has  no  wool  produc- 
tion worthy  of  the  name.  I  just  know 
that  this  Is  an  objective  of  great  impor- 
tance to  our  Nation,  and  the  amendment 
Is  so  drafted  as  to  completely  kill  that 
program. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  knows  the  Finance  Committee 
has  no  particular  competence  in  this 
area  or  to  say  what  these  farm  payments 
should  be  or  should  not  be.  We  have 
jurisdiction  under  the  Sugar  Act,  and  I 
know  something  about  that;  but  the 
competence  in  this  area  lies  primarily 
in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  to  some  extent  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

As  I  understand  that  this  is  a  matter 
the  Senate  has  already  voted  on  in  this 
Congress? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Already  voted  on 
twice,  as  I  stated,  and  on  both  attempts 
the  amendment  was  soundly  rejected. 

I  call  attention  to  that  fact  because  I 
am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  prin- 
cipal opponent  of  the  amendment,  the 
principal  author  of  the  1965  act,  which 
would  be  so  badly  lacerated  if  this 
amendment  were  adopted,  is  the  distin- 
guished colleague  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  who  at  the  present  time  can- 
not be  here  in  the  Senate  to  defend  his 
bill  as  he  did  successluUy  on  those  two 
prior  occasions. 
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Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  That  supports 
the  position  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
takes — that  we  do  not  really  have  com- 
petence In  this  area.  We  do  not  have 
Jurisdiction  of  It.  If  we  go  to  conference 
with  conferees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  am  sure  the  conferees  of  the 
House,  who  will  be  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  will  tell  us  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  does  not 
have  Jurisdiction  in  this  area  and  that 
they  do  not  have  any  experience  or  par- 
ticular competence  In  that  field.  The  con- 
ferees would  probably  want  to  respect  the 
Jurisdiction  of  other  committees,  with  the 
feeling  that  this  Is  a  matter  that  mem- 
bers of  other  committees  should  act  on. 

I  certainly  do  not  feel  It  Is  something 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  should  act 
on.  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  It 
is  late  in  the  session  and.  the  Senator 
tells  me.  the  Senate  has  already  voted  on 
it  twice  with  respect  to  matters  In  which 
the  appropriate  committee  had  some 
Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  may  I  fill  in  my  remarks 
by  saying  that  my  assistant,  counsel  for 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  has  Just  procured  these  figures 
from  the  Department.  The  wool  produc- 
tion which  Is  domestic  now  is  about  41.4 
percent  of  our  national  domestic  needs, 
which  is  regarded  as  a  minimum  for  our 
security  In  the  event  we  get  into  serious 
trouble. 

Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  the 
program  as  a  whole,  I  shall  not  detain 
the  Senate  any  great  length  of  time,  but 
I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  this 
amendment  covers  land  diversion  pay- 
ments and  it  covers  other  payments  that 
are  made  to  the  producer  direct.  The 
amendment  covers  wheat  marketing  cer- 
tificates and  other  types  of  payments  un- 
der the  four  Utles  of  the  1965  bill. 

There  Is  much  hue  and  cry  to  the  effect 
that  this  payment  system  destroys  the 
little  people  and  makes  greater  growth 
for  the  big.  I  am  sure  the  Senators  who 
make  that  statement  feel  that  way,  but  I 
Just  want  to  tell  them,  after  15  years  or 
more  on  the  Agriculture  Committee,  that 
they  are  just  exactly  wrong;  that,  to  the 
contrary,  a  cutoff  entirely  of  this  pro- 
gram would  mean  that  little  people  would 
go  out  of  business  and  that  big  people, 
who  can  produce  more  economically,  and 
do  produce  more  economically,  would  get 
bigger,  and  there  would  be  fewer  and 
fewer  and  fewer  producers  in  business. 

Such  an  amendment  as  this  is  destruc- 
tive of  the  small  growers  in  the  field  of 
wheat  production,  feed  grain  production, 
and  cotton  production.  Those  are  the 
fields  that  are  covered  here,  in  addition 
to  wool,  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 
There  are  others  who  feel  it  is  a  ter- 
rible tragedy 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  I  may  finish  this 
sentence,  I  will  then  yield  to  the  Senator. 
There  are  those  who  feel  It  Is  a  terrible 
tragedy  for  a  man  to  be  paid  up  into  the 
thousands  of  dollars  for  taking  land  out 
of  wheat  production  or  feed  grain  pro- 
duction or  cotton  production. 

Mr.  President,  you  cannot  get  heavy 
acreage  out  of  production,  you  cannot 
divert  heavy  acreage,  without  taJdng  It 


from  the  heavy  producer,  as  the  former 
SecreUry  of  Agriculture  sitting  here  be- 
side me  [Mr.  Anderson]  knows.  When 
you  take  from  each  of  many  small  pro- 
ducers a  little  moiety  of  acreage,  in  the 
first  place,  you  make  it  Impossible  for 
them  to  live,  and  In  the  next  place,  when 
you  add  it  all  up.  you  do  not  have  any 
substantial  acreage  diverted,  reduced,  or 
taken  out  of  production. 

So  the  only  way  you  can  get  substan- 
tial acreage  out  of  production  is  to  per- 
suade, by  one  means  or  another,  people 
who  have  large  farms,  with  large  acre- 
age, to  divert  as  much  as  they  are  willing 
to  divert,  or  as  much  as  the  law  will 
permit  them  to  divert,  out  of  their 
production. 

Mr.  President,  instead  of  being  a  weak- 
ness of  the  law.  It  is  a  strength  of  the  law 
Insofar  as  diversion  is  concerned,  that 
there  is  an  appeal  made  to  take  substan- 
tial acreage,  from  people  who  have  sub- 
stantial acreage,  out  of  production,  so  as 
to  reduce  the  total  that  is  being  pro- 
duced. The  only  way  you  can  achieve  any 
real,  meaningful  reduction  Is  to  get  some 
of  the  big  farmers  to  put  some  of  their 
acreage  into  the  diversion  program. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3rleld? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the  little 
farmer  will  still  be  covered  by  the  law. 
He  will  be  permitted  to  receive  a  sub- 
sidy of  up  to  $20,000.  In  the  richest  coun- 
ty in  Ohio.  12  or  13  years  ago,  fanners 
had  an  average  annual  income  of  about 
$10,000.  That  was  the  aggregate  product 
of  their  return  to  themselves  on  their 
work,  in  addition  to  the  food  which  they 
raised. 

So  It  Is  pretty  hard  for  me  to  under- 
stand how  this  law  Is  going  to  destroy 
the  little  farmer.  It  may  be  argued  that 
production  will  be  increased.  But  we 
have  not  done  a  good  Job  In  that.  I  have 
been  here  for  12  years,  and  each  year  I 
have  heard  that  the  more  lands  you  take 
out  of  production,  the  more  fertilizer  is 
put  Into  the  remaining  land,  and  the 
more  irrigation  is  developed. 

But  aside  from  this  program,  we  are 
spending  money  to  develop  irrigation 
plants  all  over  the  country  I  believe  the 
program  is  not  of  the  great  value  which 
the  Senator  from  Florida  claims  it  to 
have. 

If  the  Senator  virill  yield  further 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  repeat  cer- 
tain figures  here.  I  mentioned  some  of 
them  a  moment  ago. 

Alaska  has  no  farmer  receiving  $20,- 
000  or  more.  Neither  do  Connecicut  nor 
Delaware.  Hawaii  has  26,  Idaho  79,  Illi- 
nois 24,  Indiana  26,  Iowa  16 — I  cannot 
quite  believe  that,  but  it  is  obviously  so — 
Kentucky  7,  Maine  1,  Maryland  none, 
Massachusetts  none,  Michigan  5,  Mirme- 
sota  11,  Montana  91.  Nebraska  51,  Ne- 
vada 6,  New  Hampshire  none.  New  Jersey 
none.  New  York  none.  North  Carolina  71, 
North  Dakota  47,  Ohio  8.  Oregon  78, 
Pennsylvania  2— with  probably  12  or  13 
million  people — Puerto  Rico  91,  Rhode 
Island  none.  South  Dakota  22,  Utah  19, 
Vermont  none.  Virgin  Islands  none,  Vir- 
ginia 2.  West  Virginia  none,  Wisconsin 
4,  and  Wyoming  12. 


I  have  identified  those  States  which 
have  100  or  fewer  farmers  receiving 
$20,000  or  more  subsidy  for  alleged  re- 
duction of  the  production  of  food 
throughout  the  Nation. 

To  conclude.  I  cannot  see  how  the 
fixing  of  a  $20,000  limitation  will  hurt 
the  little  farmer 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  has  concluded,  I  will  show  hlni 
just  exactly  how  it  will  hurt. 

The  great  grain  farms,  which  are  not 
in  his  State  nor  in  mine,  consist  of  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  fertile  land,  some  of 
them  many  thousands  of  acres.  ;lf  this 
limitation  is  voted,  the  only  thing  that 
those  big  fanners  can  do  is  either  con- 
tinue their  massive  production  or  even 
enlarge  it,  which  they  can  do  at  much 
smaller  unit  prices  of  production  than 
can  the  small  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  one  time  we  attempted  this  action  be- 
fore, which  was  in  I960,  we  found  that 
exactly  that  result  ensued.  In  1960.  we 
voted,  in  the  appropriations  bill,  a  $50  - 
000  limitation.  We  had  a  terrible  time 
on  it  In  conference.  I  was  in  the  con- 
ference  at  the  time.  I  see  on  the  floor 
also  the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr 
Allott],  who  was  in  that  conference, 
and  he  may  remember  that  we  had  in 
lawyers  from  the  Department  and  other- 
wise— we  had  a  good  many  lawyers  sit- 
ting in  that  conference — and  we  thought 
we  had  worked  the  matter  out  pretty 
well,  but  the  results  were  so  disastrous 
from  the  standpoint  of  Increased  pro- 
duction by  the  big  farmers  that  we 
promptly  dropped  the  thing  the  next 
year,  and  it  has  never  been  renewed  since 
that  time.  I  do  not  know  whether  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Ohio  was  in 
the  Senate  at  that  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes:  I  was. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Unless  he  followed  tlie 
matter  carefully  then — I  doubt  if  he  did. 
because  he  was  not  then  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  or  the  Appropriations 
Committee — he  probably  does  not  know- 
that  we  had  a  disastrous  experience  with 
an  effort  at  limitation  at  $50,000.  This 
is  a  $20,000  limitation,  as  proposed  here. 
We  dropped  it  like  a  hot  brick  after  a 
1-year  trial,  because  it  simply  does  not 
work  out  as  those  conscientious  friends 
of  limitation  think  it  should. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  of  course, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
is  entirely  correct.  The  experience  we 
had  in  1960  should  have  been  enough  of 
a  warning  to  anybody  as  to  what  would 
happen  if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  were  adopted. 

But  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me.  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  an- 
other aspect  of  this  same  question.  I  shall 
devote  myself  to  the  wool  program. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  he 
is  talking  about  two  entirely  different 
things  here.  In  the  case  of  grains,  he  is 
talking  about  trying  to  hold  down  and 
limit  production,  and  to  support  the 
price.  With  respect  to  wool — and  that  is 
what  I  intend  to  say  a  few  words  about — 
we  are  trying  to  build  production. 

Back  in  1955.  the  country  produced 
234  million  pounds  of  wool.  We  then  had 
a  sheep  population  of  27.137.000  head. 

The  goal  of  the  Wool  Act  is  to  reach 
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an   annual    production    of   300   million 
pounds  a  year.  ._     ,     ^     « 

If  we  do  this  and  follow  the  lead  oi 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  we  will  put 
the  wool  people  even  farther  behind  than 
they  are  now. 

Production  of  wool  has  fallen.  In  1955 
It  was  234  million.  The  highest  it  ever 
went  was  in  1960  when  it  reached  265 
million.  It  was  259  million  the  next  year 
and  then  246  million.  It  was  148  million 
pounds  of  wool  as  of  1967. 

By  the  same  token,  the  sheep  popula- 
tion of  the  country  has  gone  down  from 
27  million  to  19,184.000  in  1968. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  all  of  the 
domestic  wool  production  goes  into  the 
textile  mills  here  in  the  United  States. 
None  of  it  is  exported.  But  it  does  help 
to  keep  our  domestic  textile  mills  open, 
which  are  suffering  heavy  pressure  from 
foreign  imports. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  _,     , 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  with  respect  to  the 
wool  that  there  is  need  for  more  wool 
and,  therefore,  the  remedy  is  to  pay  a 
subsidy  to  the  wool  growers  to  Induce 
them  to  produce  wool? 
~Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  do  I  also  cor- 
rectly understand  that  with  respect  to 
other  foods,  too  much  is  produced  and, 
therefore,  we  pay  a  subsidy  to  reduce 
production? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  effect,  it  is  to  reduce 
it,  but  to  stabilize  the  price. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  understand 
how  the  same  remedy  is  applied  in  the 
one  instance  to  increase  growth  and  in 
the  other  to  reduce  it;  and  I  do  not 
understand  how  that  can  be  rationalized. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  the  case  of  wool,  the 
money,  or  part  of  it,  is  collected  from 
wool  imports.  What  I  was  trying  to  point 
out  to  the  Senator  was  that  his  argu- 
ment cannot  be  applied  both  ways  to 
both  things. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  apply- 
ing it  that  way. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  wool  and  the  sheep  business  of  this 
coxmtry. 

If  the  Senator  lived  in  the  great  West, 
he  would  witness  the  situation  and  would 
realize  that  the  sheep  industry  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  economics  of  our  State  and 
of  the  West.  He  would  see  this  gradual 
deterioration  with  people  going  out  of 
business  year  after  year.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Senator  would  not  then  take  the 
attitude  he  does  about  this  matter. 

We  have  not  provided  the  protection 
for  our  sheep  people  over  the  years  that 
we  should  have  provided.  They  have 
marched  up  and  down  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission several  times  in  the  last  12  or 
14  years  with  no  appreciable  results. 

Frankly,  while  the  .sheep  business  is 
one  of  the  most  marginal  businesses  that 
I  know  of  in  the  United  States,  I  simply 
could  not  in  all  conscience  vote  for  such 
an  amendment  merely  because  a  few 
people  may  get  over  $20,000.  Considering 
the  size  of  their  operation,  the  land  they 
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have  to  keep  under  control — either  lease 
or  hold— and  considering  the  expenses  of 
their  operation,  all  we  are  doing  today, 
particularly  when  we  include  the  very 
restrictive  labor  clauses  that  have  been 
adopted  by  Congress  on  various  things, 
we  are  gradually  eliminating  the  wool 
business  from  this  country. 

I  would  hope  that  we  reject  the  amend- 
ment. I  spoke  against  it  before.  It  just 
is  not  reasonable.  I  speak  against  it  in 
this  instance  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
sheep  growers  in  this  country. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 

yielding.  .„  ^^     ., 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  yield? 
Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  in  a  moment.  However.  I  have  a 
hearing  waiting  to  bring  out  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
EllenderI  is  not  present  to  defend  the 
agricultural  program  from  this  attack. 
I  am  trying  to  speak  in  his  place.  I  know 
how  he  feels  about  this. 

He  feels  that  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  would  destroy  his  work  and 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  for  many  years  in  try- 
ing to  keep  a  more  profitable  and  more 
agricultural  business  in  existence 
through  supports  at  reasonable  prices  of 
the  food  and  fiber  of  this  Nation. 

I  will  yield  shortly,  if  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  complete  my  remarks  on  a 
couple  of  these  points. 

GENERAL    EFFECT 

The  general  effect  of  the  amendment  is 
that  of  a  monkey  wrench  in  the  farm 
program  machinery.  Farm  programs 
have  generally  been  designed  to  provide 
adequate  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at 
prices  that  are  fair  to  producers  and 
consumers,  and  to  maintain  an  efficient 
agricultural  plant.  Under  present  farm 
programs,  payments  represent  a  part  of 
the  price  a  farmer  receives  for  his  com- 
modity and  for  the  use  of  his  land.  They 
are  not  a  matter  of  Federal  largesse.  A 
limitation  on  payments  would,  to  the 
extent  it  was  effective,  therefore,  deprive 
the  farmer  of  a  fair  price  for  his  com- 
modity and  a  fair  charge  for  the  use  of 
his  land. 

Price  support  and  diversion  payments 
are  both  used  as  a  means  of  controlling 
production.  They  may  provide  an  incen- 
tive for  producing  adequate  supplies,  or 
an  incentive  for  restricting  production  to 
the  quantity  needed.  To  the  extent  that 
the  proposed  amendment  might  be  effec- 
tive,   it    would    impair    these    controls. 
Farmers  who  were  prevented  from  par- 
ticipating fully  in  the  program  would 
have  to  decide  whether  to  increase  pro- 
duction, produce  other  commodities  for 
which  they  could  obtain  fair  prices,  divide 
up  their  lands  among  producers  eligible 
to  receive  the  full  payment,  or  adopt 
some  other  alternative.  The  result  might 
be  the  production  of  inadequate  supplies 
with  high  prices  to  consimiers,  or  the 
production  of  excessive  supplies  with  low 
prices  to  producers  and  large  volumes 
being  acquired  and  stored  at  increased 
Government  cost.  Under  either  of  these 
alternatives  the  cost  of  the  program  to 


the  consumer  or  the  Government  would 
be  likely  to  be  increased,  no  savings  would 
be  achieved,  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram would  not  be  realized^  and  the  ef- 
ficiency of  our  farm  plant  would  be 
impaired. 

EFFECT    ON    THE    WOOL    PROGRAM 


Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  from  his  own  ex- 
perience,   has    supplemented    my    com- 
ments with  reference  to  wool.  We  do  not 
have  experience  in  our  State  in  this  field. 
Let  us  look  at  the  effect  the  amendment 
might  have  on  the  wool  program.  Wool 
is  an  essential  and  strategic  commodity 
which  is  not  produced  in  quantities  and 
grades   In    the    United   States    to   meet 
domestic  needs.  The  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  encourage  the  annual  domes- 
tic production  of  approximately  300  mil- 
lion pounds  of  shorn  wool,  grease  basis. 
Incentive  payments  are  made   to   pro- 
ducers to  achieve  Uiis  purpose,  but  the 
amounts  paid  have  not  been  adequate 
therefor.  Production  in  1967  was  188.2 
million  pxjunds,  well  below  this  objective. 
A  total  of  238  producers  received  pay- 
ments in  excess  of  S20,000  under  this  pro- 
gram in   1967.  To  the  extent  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  effective  in  reducing  returns  to 
these  producers,  it  would  discourage  their 
production    and    obstruct    accomplish- 
ment of  the  program.  The  incentive  pay- 
ment was  65.8  percent  of  the  producer's 
return  from  the  marketplace  or  about 
39.7  percent  of  the  producer's  total  re- 
turn for  his  product.  Removal  of  this  in- 
centive for  these  larger  producers  should 
do  much  to  destroy  the  program. 

EFFECT    ON    FEED    GRAINS 

In  the  case  of  feed  grains,  unlike  wool, 
the  program  objective  is  to  prevent  exces- 
sive  production.   An   acreage   diversion 
program  is  authorized  whenever  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  program  the  supply 
would  be  likely  to  be  excessive.  For  1968 
price  support  payments  for  com  are  at 
a  rate  of  30  cents  per  bushel  on  the  pro- 
jected yield  of  the  acreage  planted  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  base  acreage.  To  quaUfy 
for  these  payments,  the  producer  must 
divert  20  percent  of  his  base  acreage  and 
keep  within  his  permitted  acreage.  Di- 
version payments  are  made  for  certain 
additional  diversion  at  a  rate  equal  to 
45  percent  of  the  sum  of  the  county  loan 
and  payment  rates,  roughly  45  percent 
of  $1  35.  or  about  61  cents  a  bushel.  The 
objective  is  to  divert  30  million  acres, 
about  10  million  more  than  last  year,  and 
bring  production  down  to  2  or  3  percent 
below  requirements  instead  of  last  year's 
2  or  3  percent  above  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  going  to  destroy 
the  viabUity  of  this  program,  its  fiexl- 
biUty.  and  its  ability  to  move  up  and 
down  as  conditions  may  require?  Are  we 
going  to  bring  chaos  back  into  the  farm 
community  by  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  ?  I  hope  not . 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  if  we  set  a  limit  of  $20,000 
this  year,  next  year  it  vsrill  probably  be 
lowered  to  $5,000.  This  is  the  usual  pat- 
tern In  matters  like  this. 
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If  we  had  a  small  limitation,  only 
smaller  farmers  would  be  eligible  for  land 
retirement.  The  smaller  farmers  cannot 
afford  to  retire  land  when  they  already. 
In  most  cases,  need  more  farmland 

When  we  retire  land — as  we  have  in 
the  case  of  com.  about  25.000.000  acres 
this  year — It  is  necessary  to  get  practi- 
cally all  of  the  com  fanners  to  partici- 
pate. Otherwise  the  program  is  not 
effective  In  reducing  production. 

This  year  we   will   have  the  second 

biggest     com     crop     in     history     with 

25.000.000  acres  retired.  If  It  were  not 

for  those  retired  acres,  we  would  be  in 

an    impossible    situation.    The    market 

would  be  flooded  with  com  and  prices 

would  be  even  lower. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  proposed  amendment  would,  first, 

reduce  the  incentive  for  large  producers 

to  divert  additional  acreage,  and  second, 

reduce  their  incentive  to  participate  in 

the  program  at  all.  In  the  latter  case  they 

could  restore  their  20-percent  diversion 

to  production  and,  in  addition,  plant  as 

many   aore«  above   their  bases  to  feed 

grains  as  ttrey  saw  fit. 

Overproduction  in  feed  grains  would 
soon  be  reflected  In  overproduction  of 
livestock  and  livestock  products. 

That  is  what  happens  to  the  big  peo- 
ple when  an  amendment  like  this  is 
adopted.  In  order  to  stay  in  business,  they 
have  to  increase  production  rather  than 
decrease  it. 

The  amendment  is  therefore  inimical 
to  the  basic  purpose  of  this  program.  It 
is  possible  that  the  Secretary,  by  increas- 
ing price  support  and  diversion  payment 
rates,  and  reducing  loan  rates  might 
counteract  to  some  extent  the  increased 
production  resulting  from  this  amend- 
ment. But  forcing  such  action  in  this 
manner  would  result  in  lower  results  at 
higher  costs. 
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MTTECT    ON    WHEAT 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  is  present.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  was  in  the  Chamber  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  and  I  hope  he  will  retum 

Wheat,  like  feed  grains.  Is  a  voluntary 
program  designed  to  keep  production  in 
line  with  demand.  Much  of  the  wheat  is 
produced  in  areas  where  there  are  few 
or  no  altematlve  crops.  If  the  producer 
is  denied  a  sizable  portion  of  his  market- 
ing certificates,  he  may  be  compelled  to 
Increase  production  in  an  attempt  to 
maintain  his  Income. 


IN    SUMMARY 


KTrrXTT    ON    COTTON 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objectives  of  the  payment  program 
has  been  to  make  cotton  available  to  do- 
mestic mills  at  competitive  prices.  Pot 
1968  the  farmer  receives  10.78  cents  per 
pound  for  diverting  5  percent  of  his  al- 
lotment, and  6  cents  per  pound  for  di- 
verting and  additional  30  percent.  Price 
support  payments  amount  to  12.24  cents 
per  pound  on  the  acreage  planted  up  to 
65   percent   of   the  allotment.   The  na- 
tional average  loan  rate  is  20.25  cents 
per  pound.   Payments  therefore  repre- 
sent well  over  one-third  of  the  producers 
assured   gross  retum   for  his  cotton  if 
he  plants  65  percent  of  his  allotment, 
well  over  a  fourth  if  he  plants  his  entire 
permitted  acreage.  To  deny  any  producer 
this  portion  of  his  return  on  any  part 
of  his  crop  would  have  an  adverse  effect 
not  only  on  him.  but  also  on  his  finan- 
ciers, his  suppUers.  his  employees,  and 
the  people  who  process  or  handle  his  cot- 
ton  The  effect  on  our  agricultural  plant 
and  the  economies  dependent  on  it  would 
be  in  direct  ratio  to  the  number  of  farm- 
ers affected  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
effect  upon  them.  It  would  appear  very 
unlikely  that  such  producers  could  con- 
tinue to  supply  the  mills  with  low-priced 
cotton  or  that  the  current  type  of  pro- 
gram based  on  payments  could  be  main- 
tained. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  impossible  to  fore- 
tell all  the  legal  and  practical  problems 
that  would  be  likely  to  fiow  from  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  We  have  had  one  ex- 
perience with  price  support  limitations. 
Such  a  provision  was  contained  in  the 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Act.  1960.  It 
was  worked  on  very  carefully  in  confer- 
ence in  an  attempt  to  clear  up  all  the 
problems.  But  we  did  not  succeed.  A  siz- 
able number  of  questions  came  to  light 
later,  and  the  lawyers  of  the  Department 
prepared  a  rather  lengthy  opinion  in  an 
attempt  to  answer  them.  The  provision 
proved  to  be  not  workable,  and  it  was 
not  renewed  the  following  year. 

The  amendment  is  destructive  of  our 
farm  plant  and  our  farm  producers  with 
little  way  of  telling  where  it  will  end.  It 
can  accomplish  no  desirable  purpose,  but 
it  will  force  producers  to  rearrange  their 
affairs  to  meet  it.  This  may  result  in  their 
producing  more   than  we  want  or  less 
than  we  want    Producers  denied  a  full 
retum  from  one  crop  may  turn  to  an- 
other, and  It  may  make  for  a  complica- 
tion of  the  problems  in  the  other  crop. 
Livestock,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other 
commodities  not  subject  to  direct  price 
support  may  be  adversely  affected.  The 
price  support  program  is  like  an  engine 
designed  to  operate  on  a  certain  mixture 
of  air  and   gasoUne.   If  we  reduce   the 
amount  of  gasoline,  the  engine  will  not 
run.  The  current  price  support  program 
nms  on  payments.  Reducing  the  pay- 
ments will  impair  the  program's  effec- 
tiveness and  will  result  in  waste  rather 
than  saving. 

Like  the  proponent  of  this  amendment, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,   I  am  not 
fully  in  accord  with  the  programs  under 
the  1965  act.  But  since  that  Is  the  law, 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  prevent 
the  programs  under  it  from  being  prop- 
erly carried  out.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
urged   that   we   extend   it   just    1   year 
and  Congress   has  extended   it   just    1 
year,  in  the  hope  that  in  the  next  2 
years— in  1969  and  1970— we  can  work 
out   a  better   program.   We   are   always 
striving  for  something  that  is  better  But 
since  that  law   has  been   extended   for 
these  2  years— it  comes  to  an  end  at  the 
end  of  1970— it  will  give  us  time  next 
year  to  work  out  something  that  is  bet- 
ter. The  action  of  our  committee  and 
the  committee  of  the  other  House   and 
the  floor  action  in  both  Houses,  flmally 
ended  with   the  extension  of  an  addi- 
tional   year,    so    that    we   now    have    2 
years— 1969  and  197a-in  which  to  con- 
sider this  always  complex  problem  and 
to  try  to  work  it  out  to  the  better  advan- 
tage of  the  country  and  of  the  agricul- 


t^Na^tiSS^'^'"  ""**  "^"  '^™"«^°"^ 
I  hope  that  by  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  we  will  not  destroy  the  pro- 
gram we  have  enacted  to  serve  for  the 
next  2  years,  a  limited  period  in  which 
we  can  look  at  every  aspect  of  this  pro- 
gram and  come  out  with  the  soundest 
program  which  minds  dedicated  to  the 
nexf  2°yeS.^"'^"^«  ^^  ^«-'oP  ^n  the 

J/^^l£>*^  *^*  Senator  from  Hawaii 
fh^'.K^f^^-  ^'  President,  I  am  sorr>- 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  f  rom  Oh?o 
Is  not  in  the  Chamber.  A  few  momen  s 
ago  he  read  into  the  Record  the  fact  that 
26  entitles  In  the  State  of  HawaU  rece  ved 
more  than  $20,000  in  subsidy  payments 

or^nnJf """""''  ^  ^^'^  26  indfvTduais 
or  entities  were  sugar  compliance  pay- 
ments, not  a  subsidy.  These  payments  are 
made  to  Hawaiis  sugar  producers  Se 
cause  they  comply  with  all  the  require" 
ments  of  the  Sugar  Act-by  adherinTto 
production  restrictions,  by  paying  "fli" 

labor,  and  if  they  are  processors,  too  bv 
Paymg  -fair"  prices  for  sugarcane         ' 

c^fa^^''7^''"*'*'y  237,000  acres  in  the 
State  of  Hawaii  are  devoted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  sugarcane.  In  the  growing  of 
sugarcane  in  my  state,  very  faSe  ope?- 
ations  are  necessary.  Many  of  these 
plantations  are  2,000  to  3,000  acres  in 
size-some  of  them  10,000  acres-land 
they  employ  many,  many  men^ 

Tea^nun^'^^'^   "  "^^^  approximately 
who  ire^h^  T^k'  ^  °"''  ^"Kanvorkers, 
wno  are  the  highest  paid  agricultura 
workers  in  the  world.  With  frfnge  bene 
flts  Wiey  receive  an  average  $26  per  dav 

m  the  SUf'^°.7»  ^"  1^°°°  sugamorJers 
rt^.cVJ!  ^    *^  °^  Hawaii,  and  its  sugar  in- 

er^  S.  thl'  ""^'^  '''^"  ^2.500  stockho  S- 
ers  So  these  payments  are  not  to  one  in- 

Sde"rs    '"'  '°  ''•'"'  IndlvidualTtoiL 

Although  the  amendment  offered  bv 

the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 

?aTarsLST*  ^^'"P"-"^^  payments"; 
S.^ert  f^T  '^  ^o"cemed.  I  am  still  op- 
Eif^.  „-""^11'"^"^  ^^»"se  I  believe 
fair  it  is^fn'T  ^'^^^'f'y  and  grossly  un- 
fair. It  is  unjust  and  discriminatory 

fo2f  •  K  '*°"^'*  •'^P  control  on  large 
o?™er$2Soo7;*'''  deny  them  payments 
controls  complying  with  these 

Second,  it  would  discriminate  against 
arge  farmers  and  legal  entities  The  fact 
that  a  farm  is  large  does  not  mean   t  S 

small  does  not  mean  it  is  losing  money. 

Third.  I  believe  that  to  limit  the 
amount  to  $20,000  would  be  very  arbl! 
trary  and  very  discriminatory.  It  would 
be  discriminatory  so  far  as  corporations 
are  concerned.  It  would  be  discriminatory 
so  far  as  partnerships  are  concerned 

Fourth.  I  believe  that  this  amendment 
if   adopted,   would   lead   to  subterfuge. 

If  a  family  should  have  four  or  five 
members  who  would  be  entitled  to  pay- 
ment of  over  S20.000.  by  subterfuge  they 
could  cut  their  farm  into  small  units  so 
that  each  could  receive  $20,000.  If  a  cor- 
poration was  running  a  farm,  it  could 
divide  itself  into  various  corporations  and 
by  subterfuge  come  under  the  amend- 
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ment  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  President,  to  propose  such  a  limit, 
particularly  without  providing  any  sub- 
stitute program  for  the  protection  of 
America's  farm  industry,  would  seriously 
disrupt  America's  basic  farm  programs, 
which  keep  America's  dining  tables  filled 
with  foodstuffs  at  moderate  prices.  It 
would  lead  to  chaos  in  the  farm  industry. 
The  entire  program  would  be  jeopard- 
ized. The  farmers  who  are  entitled  to 
more  than  $20,000  certainly  would  not 
comply  with  all  the  rules  and  regulations 
and  all  the  other  restrictions  with  which 
they  must  comply  now  for  the  payments 
ihey  are  receiving.  If  they  are  denied 
this  payment,  they  will  forgo  the  pay- 
ment of  $20,000,  and  I  believe  this  pro- 
gram would  be  in  chaos. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted.  It  will 
be  followed  by  an  amendment  to  restrict 
compliance  payments  in  the  sugar  in- 
dustry, and  such  a  limitation  on  the 
sugar  Industry  would  wreak  havoc  in  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  which  produces  one- 
sixth  of  all  the  sugar  produced  In  Amer- 
ica, It  would  destroy  the  sugar  industry 
In  my  State.  It  would  destroy  the  jobs  of 
12,000  employees  In  my  State,  and  would 
jeopardize  the  holdings  of  12,500  stock- 
holders in  my  State. 

This,  In  turn,  would  deal  a  staggering 
blow  to  Hawaii's  economy,  which  is 
based  heavily  on  the  sugar  Industry, 
which  brings  In  over  $200  million  a  year. 
While  the  limitation  would  drastically 
slash  compliance  payments  on  sugar  It 
would  leave  standing  the  Federal  excise 
tax  on  every  pound  of  sugar  processed  in 
the  United  States,  another  Instance  of 
rank  discrimination,  especially  when  the 
Federal  Government  has  already  profited 
to  the  tune  of  $500  million  on  the  sugar 
program  since  it  was  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  the  sugar  Industry  of 
Hawaii  pays  more  than  $12  million  a 
year  in  sugar  Uxes  for  the  production 
of  sugar  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
it  receives  In  retum  only  $11  million  in 
compliance  payments.  So  the  Govern- 
ment is  making  $1  million  a  year  on  Ha- 
waiian sugar  because  of  the  processing 
tax. 

Therefore,  I  oppose  the  amendment 
because  I  think  it  is  very  unfair.  It  is 
arbitrary,  discrimiratory,  unjust;  it 
would  lead  to  another  amendment  which 
would  eliminate  compliance  payments  to 
the  sugar  industry,  and  It  would  leave 
standing  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  every 
pound  of  sugar  processed  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.   YOUNG   of   North   Dakota.   Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  has 
made  an  excellent  statement. 

If  the  $20,000  limitation  should  become 
law,  in  the  next  year  or  the  following 
year,  the  law  would  be  applied  to  pay- 
ments on  sugar.  The  operators  would  find 
it  Impossible  to  work  under  the  sugar 
program. 

There  is  nothing  the  big  sugar  users 
would  like  better  than  high  imports  and 
no  tariffs  or  low  tariffs.  We  enacted 
programs  for  sugar  and  wool  to  maintain 
some  semblance  of  production  In  the 
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United  States.  Under  the  present  sugar 
program  we  produce  only  50  percent  of 
the  total  U.S.  requirements. 

As  far  as  my  own  State  of  North  Da- 
kota is  concerned,  I  suppose  no  more 
than  100  big  farmers  receive  payments  of 
more  than  $20,000  a  year.  We  are  the 
most  agricultural  of  all  the  States  but  I 
am  concerned  about  the  future  of  these 
programs.  We  are  also  in  the  sugar  busi- 
ness, and  if  this  amendment  were  ap- 
plied to  sugar,  we  might  as  well  kiss  the 
sugar  industry  goodby. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
heartily  with  the  words  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

I  know  if  this  amendment  were  agreed 
to,  it  would  be  followed  Immediately  by 
an  amendment  to  restrict  sugar  compli- 
ance payments.  If  this  amendment  were 
offered  and  agreed  to.  it  would  wreak 
havoc  on  the  entire  sugar  program  of  the 
United  States. 

We  grow  only  60  percent  of  our  sugar 
in  the  United  States  and  the  sugar  pro- 
gram has  been  enacted  to  protect  the 
sugar  industry  which  is  so  necessary  to 
our  economy.  The  sugar  program  has 
been  enacted  to  protect  the  consumer  so 
that  he  will  have  a  reasonable  price  so 
far  as  sugar  purchases  are  concerned. 
In  addition,  it  is  an  Instrument  of  for- 
eign policy.  We  have  many  friends  who 
depend  on  the  sale  of  sugar  to  the  United 
States  and  it  is  necessary  that  we  buy 
the  sugar  from  them.  Otherwise  they  will 
not  be  able  to  have  a  stable  government. 
Therefore,  if  the  proposal  were  to  be 
passed  by  Congress  it  would  wreak  tre- 
mendous havoc  on  the  entire  sugar  pro- 
gram in  our  Nation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield, 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  Senator  on  the  very  fine 
statement  he  has  made  and  particularly 
for  that  part  of  the  statement  in  which 
he  points  out  what  the  next  logical  step 
would  be  for  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment,  if  it  were  to  be  agreed  to. 
The  interest  of  the  State  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  is  in  cane  sugar  and  the 
interest  of  the  States  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  and  myself  is  in 
beet  sugar,  but  we  know  what  the  next 
step  would  be.  They  would  want  to  strike 
out  sugar  compliance  payments.  At  this 
time  I  do  not  think  it  Is  amiss  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  even  though 
there  have  been  critics  of  the  sugar  pro- 
gram, per  pound  sugar  has  kept  its  low 
prices  in  constant  dollars — not  devalued 
dollars — better  than  any  other  com- 
modity in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FONG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  price  of  sugar  is  48  cents  for  5 
pounds.  I  was  reading  an  ad  of  a  super- 
market the  other  day.  The  price  is  less 
than  12  cents  a  pound.  In  all  other  de- 
veloped countries  we  know  they  pay  as 
much  as  13  cents,  14  cents,  and  15  cents 
a  pound. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  because  of  the 
sugar  program  that  consumers  pay  low 
prices.  In  comparison  with  other  staples, 
sugar  has  advanced  the  least  in  price. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  kept  its  stability  in 
constant  dollars. 
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Mr.  PONG.  Yes.  I 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  statement. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
other  Senators  have  to  attend  an  appro- 
priation meeting  for  which  they  are  now 
overdue.  I  hope  we  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment soon. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
indicate  my  support  for  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. I  should  also  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  my  colleague  in 
the  House,  Hon.  Paul  Findley,  for  his 
leadership  in  this  Issue  In  the  other 
body.  If  we  are  ever  to  get  decision- 
making in  agriculture  back  to  the  mar- 
ketplace and  the  farm  and  away  from 
Federal  Government  bureaucracy,  we 
must  begin  somewhere.  This  is  the  most 
equitable  and  fair  place  to  start,  with  an 
amendment  that  will  have  no  adverse 
effect  on  the  family  farm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  In  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams  i. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  i  when  his  name  was 
called  >.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  FuLBRiGHTl.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay. "  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  '  when  his  name  was 
called) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  1  Mr.  TalmadgeI  .  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea. "  I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Ellender  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr  GrueningI,  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii I  Mr.  iNOUYEl,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  IMr.  LongI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  IMr.  TalmadgeI  are  absent 
on  ofBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  IMr.  BartlettI,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  IMr.  BayhI,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada   IMr.  Bible  1,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  IMr.  Brewster  1,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  IMr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from    Pennsylvania    (Mr.    Clark],    the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr.  PulbrichtI, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Gore  I , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  HaydenI, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina   IMr. 
HollingsI.   the   Senator   from   Massa- 
chusetts   IMr.   Kennedy!,    the   Senator 
from  Washington  IMr.  MagnusonI.  the 
Senator     from    Minnesota     IMr.     Mc- 
Carthy), the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota IMr.  McGovERNl.  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney).  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse  1.  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  MuskieI.  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Nelson  1 .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  IMr.  RibicoffI. 
and    the    Senator    from    Texas     IMr. 
Yarborough]  are  necessarily  absent. 
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I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
OrueningI  would  vote  "nay.' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellkwdui). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea. "  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr  Brewster]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorsiI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicorrl  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  '  Mr  Mon- 
RONEYl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  would  vote  "yea  " 
and  the  Senator  from  Olclahoma  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr  Chukchi  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  HollingsI  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  wouW  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr  Baker) 
the  Senator  from  Utah  fMr.  Bennett)' 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr 
Cotton),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNicK).  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  jAvrrsi.  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller),  the  Senator  from 
Mame  (Mrs.  SurrHl.  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr 
II  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
Cooper]  is  absent  on  ofBcial  business, 
from  Colorado  [  Mr.  Dominick  )  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  fMr.  Tower)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Also,  if  present  and  voting  the  Senator 
for    Maine    [Mrs.    Smith  1    would    vote 
■yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  J.^vr^s]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Be-vnettI  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — veas  23 
nays41  asfoUows: 
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So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  and  Mr 
ALLOTT  moved  to  lay  the  moUon  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  rise  in  support  of  the  effort 
being  made  today  to  blunt  the  effect  of 
the  hasty  and  unwise  decision  made  by 
this  body  In  approving  the  amendment 
relating  to  the  medicaid  program. 

Mr  President,  this  amendment  seems 
to  me  to  undermine  the  very  goals  which 
the  Congress  established  in  passing  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs  in  the 
last  session.  These  programs  established 
a  very  imporUnt  principle  and  it  was 
this:  High  quality  comprehensive  health 
services  should  be  a  right  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, not  the  privilege  alone  of  those 
with  the  ability  to  pay  for  them.  It  also 
established  a  second  premise :  That  such 
health  care  could  only  be  achieved  by 
eventual  abolition  of  the  present  two- 
class  system  of  health  care,  one  for  the 
rich,  another  for  the  poor,  separate  and 
unequal. 

The  medicaid  program  was  designed  to 
help  unify  the  system  of  health  care  in 
this  Nation,  by  bringing  the  medically 
indigent— those  with  enough  money  for 
daily  needs,  but  not  enough  to  pay  for 
health  care— up  to  a  par  with  those  wel- 
fare recipients  government  financing  al- 
ready was  helping. 

SUtes  only  now  are  beginning  to  be 
able  to  carry  out  the  medicaid  program. 
Yet  now  we  have  before  us  an  amend- 
ment that  would  cripple  this  effort 

Mr.  President.  iMinnesota  has  long  led 
the  Nation,  not  only  in  health  research 
but  also  in  the  field  of  medical  care 

Ever  since  1945.  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota has  offered  its  welfare  recipients 
high-quality  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ices. With  the  medicaid  amendments,  it 
has  Included  in  its  programs  the  aged, 
disabled,  blind,  or  members  of  families 
with  dependent  children  whose  incomes 
simply  could  not  cover  the  high  cost  of 
medical  care,  and  those  needy  young 
people  under  the  age  of  21  whose  parents 
did  not  earn  enough  to  pay  for  their 
children's  medical  care. 

Minnesota  now  has  a  unified  system 
of  comprehensive  care,  fully  planned  and 
budgeted  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
the  Congress. 

Today,  out  of  the  blue.  Mlnnesotans 
are  facing  the  prospect  of  a  tremendous 


financial  blow:  $16  million  less  than 
originally  had  been  planned  to  pay  for 
such  desperately  needed  health  services 
Their  options,  like  those  of  other 
States,  are  Indeed  disastrous  to  con- 
template. The  burden  of  financing  could 
shift  to  the  overburdened  States  and 
counties  already  in  or  on  the  verge  of 
deficit  financing.  Or  the  programs  them- 
selves could  be  cut. 

Tlie  State  commissioner  of  welfare  in- 
forms me  that  In  Minnesota,  the  current 
formula  in  the  Long  amendment  would 
mean  that  Minnesota  might  have  to  cut 
back  as  much  as  23  percent— almost  one- 
fourth — on  its  programs  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  the  formula  on  which 
they  had  originally  budgeted,  and  the 
new  amendment  formula. 

Mr.   President.  I  agree  with  Senator 
Long's  concerns  about  the  rise    m  ex- 
penditure  levels.    But   I   must   disagree 
with  his  assertion  that  States  offering 
comprehensive    health    services    to    all 
categories  are  squandering  money  on  the 
middle-income  group.  It  is  interesting 
to    note    that    the    medically    Indigent 
category— in  Minnesota— the  one  Sena- 
tor Long  directs  his  amendment  to — in- 
cludes persons  with  family  Incomes  be- 
low the  federally  established  poverty  in- 
come. The  so-called  medically  Indigent 
family  of  four  in  Minnesota  may  have 
an  income  only  up  to  $3,100  to  have  their 
children  be  eligible  for  Government  as- 
sistance. Families  living  on  $3,100  a  year 
are    far   from    what   anyone   would   call 
affluent.  In  fact,  what  is  causing  the  rise 
in  medical  care  expenditures  in  Minne- 
sota is  that  needed  services  are  at  last 
being  made  available  to  the  very  poor. 
There  is  another  thing  that  bothers 
me  about   Senator  Long's   amendment, 
and  that  is   who  it  would  affect.  Forty 
percent  of  those  participating  in  Mlnne- 
.sota's   medical   assistance   program   are 
children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  21 
Only  9.4  percent  are  In  the, age  categor- 
ies 21  to  64.  while  50  percent  are  age  65 
and  over.  There  seems  the  implied  as- 
sumption in  Senator  Long's  explanation 
that  we  are  hurting  the  relatively  afflu- 
ent working-age  parents.  If  the  program 
in  Minnesota  is  cut.  the  effect  would  be 
to   hurt   those    who   deserve   it   least — 
yotmg  children  and  the  aged. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  Senator 
Longs  concerns  about  the  cost  of  health 
services.  But  I  would  submit  that  the 
problem  of  medical  care  costs  requires 
not  the  congressional  meat-ax  approach 
but  a  more  sensitive  kind  of  surgery. 
As  the  Democratic  platform  states. 
What  Is  required  is  new.  coordinated  ap- 
proaches to  stem  the  rise  In  medical  and 
drug  costs  without  lowering  the  quality  or 
availability  of  medical  care.  Out-of-hospltal 
care,  comprehensive  group  practice  arrange- 
ment*, increased  avallabUlty  of  neighborhood 
health  centers,  and  the  greater  use  of  sub- 
professional  aides  can  all  contribute  to  the 
lowering  of  medical  costs 

Mr  President.  I  agree  with  Senator 
Long  and  others  that  the  question  of 
costs  is  important.  Hearings  have  already 
been  held  on  this  subject  recently,  and 
more  may  well  be  needed. 

I  would  suggest  strongly  that  we  not 
act  in  haste,  for  the  matter  is  too  im- 
portant— not   only    to   the   States   and 
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counties,  but  for  the  thousands  of  people 
whose  lives  will  be  affected. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say,  as  this  amendment  would  have  me 
say.  that  the  best  way  for  Minnesota  to 
set  its  priorities  In  health  care  is  to  sep- 
arate services.  I  do  not  leel  qualified  to 
make  that  judgment. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  as  this 
amendment  would  have  me  say,  that 
glasses  for  a  20-year-old,  "medically  In- 
digent" that  will  enable  him  to  get  a  job 
are  less  important  than  glasses  for  a  10- 
year-old  categorical  recipient  to  enable 
him  to  see  in  school.  Yet  States  might 
have  to  react  this  way. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say.  as  this  amendment  would 
have  me  say.  that  the  old.  the  disabled, 
the  blind,  the  members  of  families  with 
dependent  children  so  recently  entitled 
to  medical  care  they  so  badly  need  sud- 
denly are  now  second-class  citizens.  Nor 
am  I  willing  to  say  that  suddenly  States 
and  counties  must  somehow  field  this 
Federal  football. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  of  the  poverty 
program  administrators  put  It.  "without 
intervention,  the  poor  get  sicker  and  the 
sick  get  poorer."  Medicaid  represents  the 
kind  of  intervention  that  can  help  stop 
that  cycle.  Good  health  Is  a  passport — a 
passport  to  opportunity  for  a  better  life. 
Healthy  people  can  work.  Healthy  people 
can  get  better  jobs  and  education. 
Healthy  people  can  escape  the  poverty 
that  makes  them  now  dependent  on 
what  sometimes  seems  the  whimsical  be- 
havior of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  must  con- 
tinue this  kind  of  intervention  in  the 
name  of  good  health.  I  urge  us  to  act  in 
that  spirit  today. 

MEDICAID  AMENDMENT  WOULD  WNTAIRLY  PENAL- 
IZE MARYLAND  BY  $8  54  MILLION  IN  FISCAL 
YEAR  1989 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 24  the  Senate  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  tax  bill  offered  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
which,  if  it  Is  enacted,  will  have  the  most 
serious  effect  on  the  medicaid  program 
in  the  State  of  Maryland  and  throughout 
the  country-.  This  amendment  would  de- 
prive Maryland  of  a  Federal  payment 
amounting  to  an  estimated  $8.54  million 
in  this  fiscal  year.  That  aniount  is  the 
Federal  share  of  a  Federal-State  match- 
ing plan  to  provide  health  services  for 
the  medically  indigent. 

The  Long  amendment  would  alter  the 
payment  formula,  cutting  the  Federal 
share  for  Maryland  from  50  percent  to 
25  percent  for  programs  serving  the  med- 
ically indigent  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

I  voted  against  this  amendment.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  yesterday  by 
Senator  Javits  to  protect  the  medicaid 
program  from  the  drastic  effects  of  the 
Long  amendment. 

The  1965  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  originated  the  medicaid 
program  by  authorizing  Federal  assist- 
ance to  States  establishing  or  expanding 
programs  of  medical  care  for  the  needy 
and  the  medically  needy.  The  Federal 
Government  shares  in  the  cost,  accord- 
ing to  a  State's  own  wealth,  based  on  per 
capita  income.  In  order  to  qualify  for 


Federal  assistance,  States  had  to  provide 
a  minimum  of  five  basic  medical  care 
services — hospital  inpatient  care,  hos- 
pital outpatient  care,  laboratory  and 
X-ray,  physicians'  services,  and  skilled 
nursing  home  care — at  least  for  persons 
in  federally  assisted  welfare  and  dis- 
ability programs.  They  were  required  to 
continue  to  provide  all  services  they  were 
offering  prior  to  enactment  of  title  XIX. 
Participating  States  were  given  the 
option  of  adding  certain  other  services 
and  expanding  coverage  to  persons  who 
are  not  welfare  recipients  but  might  be 
reduced  to  dependent  status  by  a  costly 
illness.  These  beneficiaries  of  the  medic- 
aid programs  have  been  called  the 
"medically  indigent." 

When  the  medicaid  program  came  in- 
to existence,  the  State  of  Maryland  was 
already  providing  medical  care  services 
to  recipients  of  federally  assisted  welfare 
programs  and  to  the  medically  needy. 
Title  XIX  enabled  the  State  to  add  cer- 
tain services  for  which  Federal  matching 
assistance  was  available,  and  also  to  raise 
slightly  the  income  level  for  eligibility. 
According  to  the  payment  formula  es- 
tablished in  the  1965  amendments,  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  medicaid 
program  in  Maryland  has  been  50  per- 
cent. Under  the  Long  amendment,  the 
Federal  share  for  services  to  the  medi- 
cally indigent  would  be  cut  exactly  in 
half,  from  50  percent  to  25  percent.  Fur- 
thermore, this  would  be  retroactive  to 
July  1.  1968,  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

Dr.  William  J.  Peeples,  commissioner 
of  the  Maryland  Department  of  Health, 
has  Informed  me  that,  translated  into 
dollars,  this  amendment  will  reduce  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  State  of  Maryland 
by  an  estimated  $8.54  million  for  this 
fiscal  year  alone.  The  State  does  not 
have  the  money  to  absorb  that  loss. 
Therefore,  the  services  to  the  medically 
indigent  in  our  State  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  to  be  abandoned  entirely. 

Mr.  President,  this  reduction  in  the 
program  was  proposed  last  year  and 
wisely  rejected  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee. It  has  been  heralded  as  an  econ- 
omy measure,  but  I  maintain  that  to 
curtail  a  program  that  is  helping  needy 
people  acquire  the  health  care  they 
need  is  a  false  economy.  It  is  common- 
sense  that  a  patient  who  has  the  benefit 
of  preventive  care  is  less  likely  to  even- 
tually become  a  public  charge  than  is  the 
patient  who  has  neglected  medical  prob- 
lems because  he  could  not  afford  proper 
care.  And  it  is  both  commonsense  and 
common  decency  to  provide  health  serv- 
ices to  sufficient  citizens  who  are  not  wel- 
fare cases  but  who  might  be  reduced  to 
dependency  by  a  major  accident  or  ill- 
ness. 

It  is  true  that  the  cost  of  the  medicaid 
program  for  both  the  participating 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  has 
mounted  unexpectedly  high.  That  In- 
crease is  due  partly  to  rising  costs  of  med- 
ical services,  but  it  is  also  a  result  of  the 
people's  response  to  the  availability  of 
proper  medical  care.  The  growing  num- 
ber of  patients  who  formerly  would  not 
have  been  able  to  afford  proper  care  re- 
veals the  vast  need  that  exists. 


Even  though  adjournment  is  im- 
minent, we  must  find  a  way  to  block  en- 
actment of  this  unwise  provision.  It  may 
be  that  we  will  have  to  postpone  further 
action  on  this  bill  and  take  it  up,  along 
with  the  provisions  which  have  been 
amended  to  it,  according  to  normal  Sen- 
ate procedure  during  the  91st  Congress. 

But  if  this  bill  is  passed  this  fall,  I 
will  appeal  to  the  conferees  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Maryland  and  people  in  all 
States  who  so  immeasurably  benefit  from 
the  medical  assistance  program,  to  delete 
the  Long  amendment  and  thereby  main- 
tain the  present  level  of  Federal  sharing 
in  the  medicaid  program. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1002 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  'No.  1002*.  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  reading  of  the  amendment 
is  dispensed  with;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, it  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  amendment  iNo.  1002)  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  9.  (at  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  202(d)  of  the  Social  Security 
.Amendments  of  1967,  any  provision  of  law 
(Other  than  the  Social  Security  Act)  requir- 
ing or  having  ihe  effect  of  requiring  the  dis- 
regarding of  earned  income  by  a  State  in 
determining  the  income  and  resources  of  an 
individual  claiming  assistance  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV  ol  the 
Social  Security  Act  shall  remain  in  force  and 
effect  with  respect  to  individuals  who.  for 
the  month  of  June  1968 — 

"  ( 1 )  claimed  aid  under  such  plan,  and 
"(2)  received  income  which,  by  reason  of 
any  such  provision,  was  disregarded  In  deter- 
mining the  need  of  such  individual  lor  pur- 
poses of  his  claim  for  aid  under  such  plan, 
"(bi  Subsection  (a I  shall  apply  only  in 
the  case  of  States — 

••(  1 )  which,  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  have  failed  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  section  402(a)  (7)  and  (8) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (sis  amended  by 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967 1. 
"(2)  which  could  not  lav^-fully  comply 
with  such  requirements  without  approval  by 
the  State  legislature,  and 

"(3)  in  which  there  was  commenced  no 
regular  session  of  the  State  legislature  dur- 
ing the  period  commencing  January  1.  1968. 
and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section. 

"(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective,  in  the*case  of  any 
State,  only  until  whichever  of  the  following 
first  occxirs — 

•  (A)    July  1.  1969: 

"(B)  the  end  of  the  month  following  the 
month  in  which  there  is  terminated,  after 
the  dale  of  enactment  of  this  section,  a  regu- 
lar session  of  the  State  legislature;  and 

"(C)  the  date  on  which  the  State  com- 
plies with  the  requirements  of  sections 
402(a)  (7)  and  (8i  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (as  amended  by  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967  • ." 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I 
modify  my  amendment  on  page  1,  line  8. 
to  add  the  following  words:  following  the 
word  "effect"  and  before  the  word  "with", 
insert  "beginning  with  the  month  follow- 
ina  the  month  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  his  modification  to  the  desk, 
please? 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows : 

At  tbe  appropriate  place,  Insert  the 
f oHowlng : 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  203(d)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967.  any  provision  of  law 
(other  than  tbe  Social  Security  Act)  requir- 
ing or  having  the  effect  of  requiring  the  dis- 
regarding of  earned  Income  by  a  State  In 
determining  the  Income  and  resources  of  an 
Individual  claiming  assistance  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  shall  remain  in  force  and 
effect  beginning  with  tlie  month  following 
the  month  of  enactment  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  individuals  who,  for  the  month  of 
June  1968— 

"\l)   claimed  aid  under  such  plan,  and 

"(2)  received  income  which,  by  reason  of 
any  such  provision,  was  disregarded  In  deter- 
mining the  need  of  such  Individual  for  pur- 
poses of  his  claUn  for  aid  under  such  plan. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  apply  only  tn  the 
case  of  States — 

"  f  1 )  wbich,  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thls-sectloa.  have  failed  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  section  40a(A)  (7)  and  (8 1 
of  the  Social  Security  Ac'^  las  amended  by  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967) , 

"(3)  which  could  not  lawfully  comply  with 
such  requirements  without  approval  by  the 
State  legislature,  and 

"(31  In  which  there  was  commenced  no 
regular  session  of  the  State  legislature  during 
the  period  commencing  January  I,  1968,  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  tblc 
section. 

"lO  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective.  In  the  case  of  any  State, 
only  until  whichever  of  the  following  first 
occurs — 

"(A)   July  1.  1969: 

"(Bi  the  end  of  the  month  following  the 
mouth  In  which  there  is  terminated,  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  a  regu- 
lar session  of  :he  State  legislature;  and 

"(C)  the  date  on  which  the  State  complies 
with  the  requirements  of  sections  402(a)  (7) 
ai)d  (8)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as 
amended  by  tte  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1967  I.- 
Mr. MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  minor,  technical  amendment,  to  deal 
witli  a  temporary  problem  in  nine  States, 
including  my  own  State  of  Minnesota. 
The  problem  U  that  under  the  1967  so- 
cial security  amendments  several  earn- 
ings exemption  plans  for  AFDC  recipi- 
ents employed  in  Federal  programs  were 
terminated  as  of  June  30  of  this  year.  In 
place  of  these  special  plans,  the  1967 
amendments  established  a  new  general 
earnings  exemption  policy  which  be- 
comes effective  on  July  1,  1969.  next 
year. 

In  the  interim  period  of  1  year,  the 
amendments  of  the  1967  act  permitted 
each  State  to  proceed  optionally  as  it 
saw  fit. 

The  problem  is  that  there  were  nine 
States  whose  legislatures  did  not  meet 
during  that  interval,  and  thus  they  were 
unable  to  determine  an  optional  plan. 
Thus,  in  Minnesota  and  eight  other 
States,  many  AFDC  recipient  mothers 
were  working  for  OEO,  Headstart.  teach- 
ers' aids  under  title  I  of  the  Elementary- 
Secondary  Act.  and  so  forth,  and  over- 
night the  earnings  exemptions  which 
they  were  operating  under,  in  those 
States,  were  cut  off  They  found  they 
were  working,  in  effect,  for  no  increased 
pay.  contrary  to  the  policy  which  had  ex- 


isted and  prior  to  the  policy  that  will  be 
in  effect  on  a  general  basis  starting  July 
I,  1969. 

This  amendment  will  not  cost  any 
money.  Its  purpose  is  to  correct  what  was 
a  mistaken  impression  that  all  the  States 
could  meet  to  adopt  an  optional  plan. 

I  ask  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  if 
he  could  accept  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  this  amendment  with  other 
members  of  the  committee,  except 
briefiy  and  momentarily.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  the  amendment  relates  to  a 
problem  which  particularly  affects  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
work  incentive  program  for  public  assist- 
ance recipients,  and  about  2,000  people 
could  Le  affected.  To  the  extent  that 
these  recipients  are  encouraged  to  work 
and  earn  money,  the  amendment  would 
save  in  assistance  costs. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  amendment.  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment,  and  I 
would  hope  the  House  would  agree  to  it. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  My  reasons  for  doing  so 
are  much  better  explained  in  a  series  of 
letters  I  have  received,  one  from  John  J. 
Wackerman.  commissioner  of  social 
welfare  of  Vermont;  one  from  Mr.  Dan- 
iel J.  Holland,  executive  director,  Ben- 
nington-Rutland Opportunity  Council, 
Inc.,  Community  Action  Agency  for 
southwestern  Vermont;  one  from  Philip 
H.  Hoff,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont; and  one  from  Thomas  C.  Davis, 
State  director.  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

These  letters  explain  my  reasons  and 
the  reasons  why  this  amendment  should 
be  adopted,  because  we  were  one  of  the 
nine  States  which  unfortunately,  ac- 
cording to  our  legislative  practices,  are 
left  out  of  the  program  for  the  6-month 
period. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letters  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  or  Vermont. 
Department    or    Social    Welfare. 

Montpelier.  September  9.  1968. 
Hon.  Oeorce  D.  Aiken. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Governor:  In  response  to  your  tele- 
gram of  September  eth.  Vermont  Is  affected 
so  that  It  cannot  Implement  the  permissive 
exemption  casewlde  until  July  1.  1969.  be- 
cause earnings  subject  to  exemption  approx- 
imate (24.000  monthly  and  grants  would  be 
required  to  be  Increased  by  this  amount.  The 
State's  share  of  this  Is  roughly  $7,200  per 
month,  le  .  t86,400,  which  Is  not  budgeted. 

By  not  permitting  continuation  of  the  spe- 
cial exemptions.  Individuals  only  are  ad- 
versely affected.  Tbe  State  and  Federal  gov- 
ernment. Insofar  as  finances  are  concerned, 
benefit  so  long  as  the  Individual  continues 
In  employment.  Much  of  the  Incentive  for 
continuing  in  employment  Is  lost,  however. 


In  one  lastanoe.  a  woman  living  in  a  Vermont 
town  and  earning  tl93.06  monthly  as  a  Ck>m- 
munlty  Aid  under  OBO.  her  grant  from  AFDC 
was  reduced  from  9163.00  monthly  to  t4e.00, 
the  balance  of  the  exemption  attributable  to 
work  expenses  still  being  allowed.  I  enclose 
a  copy  of  her  letter.  Although  it  raises  hell 
with  the  program  in  some  other  pwrtlculars. 
It  points  out  vividly  I  think,  the  effect  of  not 
having  the  Incentives  In  tbe  legislation  take 
effect  simultaneously. 

I  trust  this  letter  Is  responsive  to  your  tele- 
gram and  sheds  more  light  on  the  problem 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  J.  Wackerman, 

Commissioner. 

Benninoton-Rotijind  Opportu- 
ntty  Council.  Inc..  Communitt 
Action  Aoknct  for  Southwest- 
ern Vermont. 

Bennington,  Vt.,  September  3,  1968. 
Senator  Oborce  D.  Aiken, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Aiken:  I  am  writing  this 
letter  on  behalf  of  my  Board  of  Directors  in 
reference  to  the  recent  Amendment  made  In 
the  Social  Security  Act  of  1967  This  Amend- 
ment deleted  exemptions  of  certain  earned 
incomes  relative  to  Title  I,  Neighborhood 
Youth  Programs,  and  other  related  O.E.O. 
Programs.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  Incentive 
to  participate  In  these  programs  Is  greatly 
reduced.  We  have  found  this  especially  so 
In  our  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (out-of- 
school  program)  which  Is  concerned  mainly 
with  dropouts:  these  young  people,  finding; 
that  their  Income  exemptions  have  been  de- 
leted thereby  reducing  the  family  assistance 
on  the  other  end,  have  lost  incentive  and.  In 
some  cases,  have  dropped  out  off  the  program 
entirely. 

Inasmuch  as  the  State  of  Vermont's  budget 
Is  on  a  biennial  basis  and  cannot  meet  the 
Increased  cost  of  the  program  as  of  July  1, 
1968,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  It  Is  neces- 
sary that  something  be  done  on  a  National 
basis  so  as  to  afford  Vermont  and  the  people 
in  these  programs  tbe  opportunity  to  plan 
fcH"  this  change. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  that  this  Agency 
serves,  we  would  appreciate  any  assistance 
you  might  be  able  to  give  to  the  preservation 
of  the  exemption  erf  certain  Income  of  AFDC 
families  until  July  1,  1969.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing from  Commissioner  Wackerman 
that  Vermont  on  that  day  will  actually  be 
able  to  Implement  the  program  tn  the  proper 
way. 

Sincerely, 

Danitl  J.  Holland, 

Executive  Director. 

State  or   Vermont, 
Montpelier,  September  9,  1968. 
Hon.  Oboroe  D.  Aiken. 
Senator  From  Vermont. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Aiken:  In  determining  the 
Income  of  persons  on  welfare  who  were  par- 
ticipating, bf  virtue  of  their  employment.  In 
tbe  Title  I  program  under  the  EUementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  program  and  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  Community  Aid 
program  before  July  1,  1968,  the  Department 
of  Social  Welfare  was  required  to  exempt  cer- 
tain earned  Income.  This,  of  course,  acted  as 
an  Incentive  to  p>er8ons  on  welfare  to  partici- 
pate In  these  programs  and  gain  tbe  benefits 
of  work  experience  and  retraining. 

The  Ccmmissloner  of  Social  Welfare  In- 
forms me  that  the  specific  exemptions  re- 
ferred to  above  were  deleted  by  an  amend- 
ment to  tbe  Social  Security  Act  passed  In 
1967  which  took  effect  July  1.  1968.  In  place 
of  the  specific  exemption  the  Congress  made 
It  permissive  for  the  states  to  exempt  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  earned  Income  In  all  AFDC 
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famlUes  between  July   1.   1968  and  July  1. 

1989.  ,   ..  , 

Vermont,  unfortunately,  as  many  of  tne 
states  that  budget  on  a  biennial  basis,  could 
not  avail  Itself  of  the  option  to  disregard  In 
all  cases  because  of  the  increased  program 
cost  It  plans  to  do  so  July  1,  1969  and  is  of 
the  opinion  that  to  do  so  would  be  sound 
social  poUcy. 

In  the  interim,  however,  the  incenUve  for 
some  famines  no  longer  exists.  The  Commis- 
sioner advises  me  that  he  and  several  OEQ- 
CAP  directors  are  concerned  with  the  effect 
thU  gap  U  having  on  motlvaUng  people  to 
help  themselves. 

It  Is  his  understanding  that  an  effort  wiu 
be  made  in  the  Congress  to  continue  the  ex- 
empUon  provisions  for  the  special  programs 
until  July  1.  1969  and  that  this  subject  has 
been  discussed  by  Commissioner  Whlttemore, 
Chairman  of  the  New  England  Commis- 
sioners, with  both  Senators  Harris  and  Met- 
calf.  who  are  sympathetic  to  this  position. 

I  would  appreciate  any  assistance  that  you 
may  give  In  securing  an  amendment  to  pre- 
serve tbe  Incentives  that  existed  prior  to  July 
1,  1968  until  they  can  be  implemented  across 
the  board. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Phillip   H.  Horr. 

Governor. 


State  of  Vermont, 
Oftice  of   Economic  Opportxtnttt, 

Montpelier,  Vt..  August  30,  1968. 
Sen.  George  Aiken, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Aiken:  I  am  writing  this 
letter  In  relation  to  the  recent  Implementa- 
tion of  an  Amendment  made  In  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  1967.  This  Amendment  de- 
leted exemptions  of  certain  earned  incomes 
and  related  OEO  programs.  As  a  result  of  this, 
the  Incentive  to  participate  In  these  programs 
Is  removed. 

Congress  did  make  It  possible,  however.  If  a 
state  could  budget  to  cover  this  exemption, 
to  have  the  program  continue  exempting  a 
certain  amount  of  income  In  all  AFDC  fami- 
lies from  July  1,  1968  to  July  1.  1969. 

Unfortunately,  as  you  know,  Vermont's 
budget  Is  on  a  biennial  basis  and  cannot  meet 
the  Increased  cost  of  the  program.  After  dis- 
cussing the  matter  with  Commissioner  Wack- 
erman, I  am  of  the  opinion  that  something.  If 
possible,  will  have  to  be  done  on  a  national 
basis  so  as  to  afford  Vermont  and  possibly 
other  states  the  opportunity  to  plan  for  this 
change. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
Senators  Harris  and  Metcalf  are  sympathetic 
to  the  position  of  extending  this  exemption 
tc  ,Julv  1.  1969. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  this  office  serves.  I 
would  appreciate  any  assistance  you  may  be 
able  to  give.  In  relation  to  the  preservation 
cf  the  exemption,  of  certain  Income  of  AFDC 
families  until  July  1,  1969  when  Vermont  can 
actually  Implement  this  program  In  the 
proper  way. 

Sincerely. 

Thomas   C.    Davis. 
Sfafc   Director,  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment I  have  prepared  on  the  amendment 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mondale  Amendment 

The  1967  Social  Security  Amendments  re- 
quire the  States  to  disregard  certain  earnings 
of  AFDC  recipients  as  an  Incentive  to  work. 
This  provision  becomes  mandatory  on  July  1 , 
1969,  though  the  States  are  encouraged  to 
Implement  the  provision  earlier.  To  encourage 


early  State  action,  the  1967  Amendments  also 
terminate  similar  work  incentive  provisions 
under  other  laws,  such  as  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act. 

VThat  we  have  now  learned  Is  that  some 
States  have  had  no  opportunity  to  Imple- 
ment the  new  earnings  Incentive  because  the 
State  legislature  has  not  been  In  session  since 
January  2  of  this  year,  when  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  became  law.  In  these 
States,  the  work  incentive  under  other  laws 
has  ended  while  the  new  work  incentive  has 
not  yet  taken  effect. 

The  amendment  before  us  Is  drawn  specifi- 
cally to  extend  work  Incentives  under  the 
other  laws  only  In  those  States  whose  legis- 
latures have  not  met  since  the  1967  Amend- 
ments were  signed  Into  law.  In  any  case,  the 
provision  expires  June  30  of  next  year. 

Only  about  2,000  persons  are  Involved.  I 
do  not  believe  any  of  us  want  to  remove  the 
Incentive  for  these  public  assistance  reci- 
pients to  work.  I  recommend  that  the  amend- 
ment be  approved.  It  is  an  amendment  that 
will  save  us  money  because  the  recipients 
who  work  will  receive  lower  assistance 
payments. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  stated 
this  affects  only  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  No. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  statement  was 
made.  It  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Nine  States  are  af- 
fected. Those  are  the  States  whose  legis- 
latures did  not  meet,  under  their  rules. 
Therefore,  they  could  not  adopt  their 
own  optional  plans.  If  the  Senator  wishes 
to  know  the  names  of  the  States- 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  No.  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  amendment.  It  was  stated  that 
it  affected  only  Mlrmesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  affects  nine  States. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  inform 
us  which  States  are  affected? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Minnesota,  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri,  Nebraska,  South  Caro- 
lina, Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  and 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  state 
again  what  his  measure  proposes  to  do? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  It  simply  permits 
those  nine  States,  for  the  interval  be- 
tween 1  month  from  now  and  July  1, 
1969,  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  earning 
exemptions  ongoing  in  those  States  until 
the  general  earning  exemption  takes  over 
on  July  1,  1969. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  With  respect  to  what 
aspect  of  the  Social  Security  Act? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  refers  to  the  earn- 
ing exemption  imder  AFDC. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  The  AFDC? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  Eimendment. 

amendment    no.     1007 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  1007. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  1007)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  — .  Removal  or  Interest  LiMrrATiONS 
ON  Government  Bonds 

(a)  The  first  sentence  of  the  second  para- 
graph of  the  first  section  of  the  Second 
Uberty  Bond  Act  (31  U.S.C.  752)  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "not  exceeding  four  and  one- 
quarter  per  centum  per  annum,". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  22(b) 
(1)  of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C.  757c)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Such  bonds  and  cer- 
tificates may  be  sold  at  such  price  or  prices, 
bear  such  Interest  rate  or  afford  such  Invest- 
ment yield  or  both,  and  be  redeemed  before 
maturity  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe." 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  22A 
(b)(1)  of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C.  757c-2)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Such  bonds 
shall  be  sold  at  such  price  or  prices,  afford 
such  Investment  yield,  and  be  redeemable 
before  maturity  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe." 

(d)  Section  25  of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
757C-1)    Is  repealed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  shall  not  delay  the  Senate  long 
on  this  amendment. 

Under  the  present  law  we  have  a  sit- 
uation where  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  sell  a  Government  bond  with  a 
maturity  of  more  than  7  years  and  pay 
more  than  4.25  percent  interest.  We  all 
know  that  with  prevailing  interest  rates 
that  ceiling  is  a  farce  and  that  neither 
the  Government  nor  anyone  else  can  bor- 
row money  at  4.25  percent  interest,  under 
conditions  today. 

The  result  is  that  the  Government  is 
following  one  of  two  procedures:  Either 
financing  all  of  the  debt  in  short-term 
money,  with  short-term  loans  of  less 
than  7  years,  which  is,  in  effect,  monetiz- 
ing the  debt;  or  selling  bonds  through 
various  agencies— for  example,  FNMA  or 
some  of  the  other  agencies— which  are 
not  restricted  from  paying  a  higher  rate 
of  interest  on  a  longer  term. 

So  under  the  present  situation  we  have 
this  ridiculous  situation:  If  a  man  has 
$5,000  at  one  time  to  invest  today,  he 
can  buy  Fannie  May  the  participation 
certificate,  with  12  or  15  years'  maturity, 
we  will  say,  and  obtain  around  6.5  per- 
cent interest,  and  that  bond  is  guaran- 
teed 100  percent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, both  as  to  principal  and  interest. 
It  is  just  as  sound  as  any  Government 
bond,  series  E  or  any  other.  But  you  have 
to  have  S5,000;  that  is  the  lowest  de- 
nomination that  was  sold  the  last  time. 

If  you  have  only  $1,000  to  invest  at 
one  time  you  can  buy  a  straight  Gov- 
ernment bond  with  20-  to  30-year  ma- 
turity, which  bears  a  coupon  of  4.25  per- 
cent or  less  and  you  can  get  around  5.75 
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percent,  or  you  can  buy  a  6-percent  Oov- 
enunent  note  but  you  have  got  to  have 
$1,000  at  one  time  to  buy  these  becauM 
that  is  the  lowest  denomination  sold. 
However,  if  you  do  not  have  $1,000  and 
are  buying  E  bonds,  such  as  the  $25  bond 
on  the  payroll  deduction  plan,  they  come 
under  this  legal  ceiling,  and  the  Govern- 
ment can  only  pay  4.25  percent.  The  re- 
sult Is  that  the  only  money  the  Gov- 
ernment is  borrowing  at  the  4.25-percent 
rate  is  from  the  working  people  or  small 
savers,  who  are  least  able  to  afford  it. 

Today  interest  rates  are  the  highest 
they  have  been  in  100  years,  but  the 
only  people  who  cannot  participate  in 
the  benefit,  if  one  may  call  it  a  benefit  to 
receive  these  high  Interest  rates,  are  the 
small  investors. 

Heretofore  under  the  savings  bond 
plan  the  savings  bonds  have  paid  an  in- 
terest rate  higher  than  was  available  un- 
der other  types  of  Government  bonds. 
That  was  m  order  to  encourage  the  small 
investor,  to  buy  the  series  E  bonds.  As  a 
result  tlM.  small  investors  were  drawing 
from  0.25  to  0.5  percent  more  in  interests. 
Then  in  order  to  keep  that  privilege 
from  being  abused  a  ceiling  was  provided 
as  to  the  number  of  E  bonds  any  one  in- 
drwidual  could  buy  during  the  calendar 
year. 

Today  we  see  the  situation  completely 
reversed  to  where  now  the  man  who  is 
buying  E  bonds  on  the  payroll  savings 
deduction  plan  is  penalized  because  they 
pay  the  lowest  rate  of  interest,  only  4.25 
percent.  On  a  bond  for  which  he  pays 
$75  he  can  get  $100  at  maturity;  but 
their  maturity  is  beyond  the  7-year  pe- 
riod, and  therefore  they  come  under  the 
4.25-percent  ceiling.  It  ends  up  that 
smaU  investors  are  the  only  ones  limited 
as  to  the  amount  of  interest  they  can 
receive. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  fair.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  small  investor,  but  beyond  that,  it 
certainly  does  not  make  sense  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  have  on  the 
statute  books  a  law  saying,  "We  will  not 
pay  over  i  amount  of  interest  on  a  bond 
beyond  a  maturity  date  of  7  years." 

Money  is  a  commodity,  and  interest 
is  the  price  of  that  commodity  whether 
interest  rates  are  high  or  low.  When  the 
Government,  like  any  other  institution, 
goes  into  the  money  market  to  borrow 
money  it  pays  the  prevailing  rates  of  in- 
terest, or  the  Investor  puts  his  money 
elsewhere.  The  Federal  Government  to- 
day is  having  to  compete  with  private 
industry  and  thus  having  to  pay  these 
higher  rates. 

This  amendment  has  nothing  to  do 
with  whether  you  favor  high  interest 
rates  or  low  interest  rates.  The  high  in- 
terest rates  are  an  accomplished  fact 
They  are  a  fact  of  life.  AAA  bonds  today 
yield  about  6.5  percent,  with  the  result 
that  the  Government,  which  can  finance 
at  slightly  less  than  that,  is  still  having 
to  pay  nearly  6.5  percent.  I  think  the 
removal  of  this  fictitious  ceiling  on  long- 
term  Interest  rates  is  long  overdue,  and 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  unanimously  agree 
to  this  amendment.  I  have  discussed  it 
with  the  Treasury  Department,  and  they 
agree  that  the  so-called  ceiling  is  a  farce. 
It  does  not  control  the  amount  of  interest 
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we  are  paying;  it  merely  forces  all  Gov- 
ernment borrowing  Into  short-term 
notes. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  Govern- 
ment should,  at  today's  prevailing  in- 
terest rates,  refinance  the  national  debt 
on  a  long-term  basis.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  mistake  for  the  Government  to  lock 
itself  in  at  today's  high  rates  unless  It 
sold  the  bonds  in  a  manner  where  the 
bonds  would  have  a  short  and  reasonable 
call  period.  Then  if  interest  rates  were  to 
get  lower,  as  we  all  hope  they  will,  the 
debt  could  be  refinanced  and  the  Gov- 
ernment could  take  advantage  of  the 
decreased  rates.  But  that  is  something 
the  Government  could  protect  Itself  on 
as  it  sells  the  bonds. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  over- 
whelmingly agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  President, 
at  a  time  when  interest  rates  are  going 
down,  thank  the  merciful  Lord,  It  would 
seem  inappropriate  to  me  for  us  to  be 
lifting  the  celling  on  the  interest  the 
Government  can  pay. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  can  contend 
that  this  amendment  would  save  the 
Government  any  money.  I  assume  the 
Senator's  amendment  does  not  apply  to 
Government  bonds  already  outstanding. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No,  it 
does  not.  It  simply  removes  the  ceiling. 
I  am  not  proposing  this  as  a  matter 
of  saving  money.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  means  to  argue  here 
that  the  Government  is  saving  money 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  working  man 
who  is  buying  E  bonds.  If  it  wishes  to  save 
some  money  why  does  not  the  Govern- 
ment try  to  borrow  some  4.25-percent 
money  from  larger  investors? 

Interest  rates  are  the  highest  they 
have  ever  been.  Why  penalize  the  small 
investor? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  say  that  if  this  amendment  were 
agreed  to.  it  would  be  distinctly  unfair 
and  inequitable  to  the  great  number  of 
people,  who  bought  bonds  in  the  psist, 
bought  them  for  themselves,  their  chil- 
dren, and  others,  and  just  left  them  there 
to  draw  whatever  Interest  the  Govern- 
ment might  provide  for  this  kind  of 
bonds. 

This  amendment  discriminates  against 
those  who  bought  bonds  in  the  past  which 
are  still  outstanding  if  they  continue  to 
hold  these  bonds.  Of  course,  if  they  just 
come  in,  cash  the  bonds,  and  buy  new 
bonds  at  higher  interest  rates.  It  would 
increase  the  cost  and  still  discriminate 
against  anyone  who  left  his  money  with 
the  Government,  with  no  intention  of 
drawing  it  down. 

It  is  a  bad  situation  either  way.  If 
these  people  keep  their  old  bonds,  this 
amendment  will  discriminate  against 
them.  If  they  do  come  in  and  cash  their 
old  bonds,  it  will  cost  the  Government  a 
great  deal  of  money. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment would  either  create  a  great  ineq- 
uity, on  the  one  hand,  or  would  greatly 
increase  the  cost  of  Goverrunent,  on  the 
other.     * 

Furthermore,  we  have  some  competi- 
tive factors  that  have  not  been  taken  into 
account.  Nowadays  the  banks,  and  sav- 
ings and  loans  are  our  best  helpers  In 


selling  the  Government  bonds  and  in  pro- 
viding funds  for  housing.  When  the  Gov- 
ernment proceeds  to  raise  the  interest 
rates  on  Government  bonds,  to  step  up 
competition  against  the  banks,  and  sav- 
ings and  loans,  which  are  seeking  the 
same  funds  for  savings  accounts,  there  is 
bound  to  be  controversy  and  resentment 
on  the  part  of  the  banks  and  also  less 
funds  available  for  housing. 

Mr.  President,  I  for  one  would  hope 
we  could  bring  interest  rates  down.  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  bringing  interest 
rates  down.  In  my  judgment,  the  inter- 
est rates  under  this  administration, 
under  the  Kennedy  administration,  and 
under  the  Eisenhower  administration 
have  been  altogether  too  high.  In  gen- 
eral, high  Interest  rates  amount  to  a 
hidden  tax  on  the  public,  which  for  the 
most  part  is  passed  on  the  middle  and 
lower  income  people  who  are  the  bulk 
of  the  consumers  in  this  country.  On  a 
public  and  private  debt  of  $1.2  trillion, 
an  interest  rate  which  is  2  points  higher 
than  it  need  be  amounts  to  a  tax  of  $34 
billion,  which  tends  to  be  passed  on  from 
the  manufacturer  to  the  consumer. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  indications  we 
have  left  of  our  displeasure  with  high 
interest  rates,  and  to  remove  it.  In  my 
judgment,  would  be  nothing  more  than 
a  vote  to  go  along  with  the  high  interest 
rate  policy,  which  I  oppose,  no  matter 
whether  it  is  there  t>ecause  of  the  policies 
of  a  E>emocratlc  president  or  a  Republi- 
can president,  or  whether  the  high  rates 
exist  because  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  or 
for  other  reasons.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  poor  time  to  raise  interest  rates 
and  remove  all  restraints  that  exist. 
when  we  have,  at  long  last,  seen  some- 
thing of  a  downturn  in  interest  rate 
patterns. 

I  personally  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  shall  comment  just  briefly.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  very  properly 
and  correctly  points  out  that  the  banks 
may  not  approve  of  this.  That  is  true. 
The  banks  would  much  prefer  that  the 
small  depositors  put  their  money  in  the 
banks,  and  the  banks  would  then  get 
a  higher  interest  rate  when  they  lend  it 
to  the  Government. 

If  the  interest  rates  are  to  be  con- 
sidered a  hidden  tax  for  the  benefit  of 
the  money  lenders — and  he  said  it;  I 
did  not — then  it  is  a  shocking  indict- 
ment when  we  realize  that  this  hidden 
tax  has  developed  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration. Interest  rates  have  gone  to 
fantastically  high  points  under  the  pres- 
ent administration.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

I  notice  that  the  World  Bank,  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Redevelopment,  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  sold  a  bond  with  a  due  date  of 
October  21, 1994. 

They  will  pay  6%  percent  and  are 
priced  at  $99.25.  In  addition,  they  guar- 
antee that  these  bonds  will  not  be  called 
for  13  years,  so  that  even  if  the  interest 
rates  go  down  to  4  or  5  percent  within 
the  next  5  or  10  years  they  will  still  pay 
this  698  percent  for  13  years  before  the 
bonds  will  be  called. 
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These  high  yielding  bonds,  with  their 
Government  guarantee,  are  not  available 
for  the  small  Investors. 

Frankly,  I  cannot  understand  why  they 
extended  the  call  period  on  the  bonds  to 
13  years.  In  my  opinion  this  was  a  mis- 
take and  will  cost  the  taxpayers  more 
than  necessary.  This  is  13  years  before 
they  can  be  called,  and  they  in  effect  are 
guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
Those  bonds  were  sold  within  the  last 
couple  of  weeks  at  99.25  percent  with  a 
coupon  of  6%  percent,  or  a  yield  of 
nearly  6.5  percent. 

Why  should  we  pay  the  large  investor 
6'/2  percent  and  then  Insist  on  the  small 
investor,  who  is  buying  these  bonds  on 
the  payroll  deduction  plan,  getting  only 
41/4  percent? 

I  do  not  think  It  is  fair.  We  have  a 
ceiling  on  the  little  investor  and  none  on 
the  banks.  They  know  that  they  can  buy 
the  FNMA  participating  certificates.  At 
the  same  time  this  amendment  removes 
the  celling  on  regular  Government  bonds 
with  maturities  of  over  7  years. 

Today  the  U.S.  Government  cannot  sell 
a  bond  with  a  maturity  date  beyond  7 
years  and  pay  over  4»4  percent.  However, 
the  way  the  Government  gets  around 
this  ceUing  is  to  sell  them  with  maturities 
of  less  than  7  years. 

The  other  day  they  paid  around  6 
percent  on  a  7-year  note.  If  one  looks  over 
the  daily  report  listed  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  he  will  find  Treasury  notes  that 
bear  coupons  for  6  and  6V4  percent. 
There  is  one  6-percent  bond  selling  for 
$101. 

Those  with  lower  coupon  rates  are 
selling  below  par.  These  are  Government 
bonds,  and  they  have  the  same  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment behind  them  as  the  E  bonds 
have.  Heretofore,  until  this  administra- 
tion, the  E-bond  holder  was  paid  more 
interest  than  was  paid  on  the  larger 
long-term  bonds.  It  is  now  completely  re- 
versed; the  small  investor  is  paid  the 
lowest  rate  of  interest. 

The  small  savers  who  are  buying  these 
series  E  bonds  and  the  boys  in  Vietnam 
are  being  encouraged  to  buy  their  bonds 
and  to  lend  the  money  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  4.25  percent  for  patriotic  reasons. 
However,  a  man  who  has  a  larger  amount 
of  money  is  loaning  his  money  to  the 
Government  and  getting  6  and  6.5  per- 
cent for  it.  Why? 

For  an  administration  that  has  said 
so  much  about  its  interest  in  the  little  fel- 
low I  have  been  amazed  that  they  have 
not  been  here  long  ago  to  get  this  in- 
equity corrected. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  said, 
this  policy  of  the  Johnson  administration 
has  every  indication  of  being  a  hidden 
tax  on  the  poor  for  the  benefit  of  the 
moneylenders. 

I  hope  we  can  correct  the  situation 
today. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
interested  in  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  By  some  sort  of  reason- 
ing process,  he  claimed  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
would  be  unfair  to  those  who  had  pur- 
chased savings  bonds  during  World  War 

II  or  subsequently,  as  many  of  us  did. 


To  carry  the  argument  advanced  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  its  logi- 
cal conclusion,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
only  way  we  can  guarantee  justice  and 
fairness,  by  his  definition,  to  those  who 
buy  bonds  is  to  put  a  guaranteed  in- 
terest rate  on  our  bonds,  or  hold  all  in- 
terest on  our  bonds,  savings  or  otherwise, 
at  a  certain  level,  and  say  it  cannot  go 
beyond  that  level. 

We  have  a  concept  that  money  has  a 
price.  We  have  a  free  market  for  money. 
The  interest  rate  rises  and  drops  accord- 
ing to  the  demand  for  money. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  interest  rate  Is  the 
price  the  borrower  pays  when  he  goes 
into  the  market. 

We  have  outstanding  a  3  V2 -percent 
Treasury  bond  that  matures  in  1998. 
When  it  was  sold  It  was  sold  at  par,  but 
today  that  bond  Is  selling  between  $77 
and  $78.  The  yield  now  is  $4.90. 

The  man  who  bought  that  bond  a  few 
years  ago  has  lost. 

We  have  a  3-percent  bond  due  in  1995 
selling  at  $78;  another  Government  bond 
bearirig  a  coupon  of  41/8  percent  and  ma- 
turing in  1994  seUs  at  $83  to  yield  5.25 
E>ercent. 

All  of  these  bonds  were  sold  at  par  at 
a  time  when  the  prevailing  interest  rates 
were  represented  by  the  coupons  these 
bonds  t>ear. 

This  is  true  with  all  of  them.  There  is 
a  6-percent  bond  maturing  in  1975  that 
is  selling  for  $102.  It  is  bringing  a  pre- 
mium because  interest  rates  have  gone 
do'vm  somewhat. 

I  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  bonds  sold  by 
the  World  Bank,  bearing  6%  percent. 
This  was  a  26-year  bond,  with  a  guar- 
antee that  they  will  not  be  called  for  13 
years.  Suppose  the  interest  rates  drop 
one  point,  those  bonds  would  bring  $108 
and  $110. 

The  man  managing  the  debt  is  sup- 
posed to  protect  the  Government. 

If  this  ceiling  on  interest  rates  for 
long-term  bonds  had  been  removed  years 
ago  we  could  have  saved  millions  in  in- 
terest charges  today. 

It  is  just  good  commonsense  that  we 
do  not  have  a  ceiling  on  interest.  No  cor- 
poration in  America  would  consider 
such  action.  The  board  of  directors  of 
any  corporation  would  never  pass  a  firm 
rule  that  for  the  next  50  years  the  com- 
pany would  refuse  to  pay  over  4 
or  5  percent  for  money.  The  corporation 
would  have  to  pay  the  prevailing  interest 
rates  if  and  when  it  goes  in  the  market. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

In  my  opinion  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion we  could  make  toward  lowering  the 
interest  rates  would  be  to  stop  having  the 
Government  usurp  the  money  market,  as 
we  are  doing,  by  creating  such  tremen- 
dous deficits.  We  are  siphoning  off  all  of 
the  available  money  to  finance  the  Fed- 
eral debt. 

Last  year,  with  a  $25  billion  deficit, 
which  we  did  not  finance  through  taxes 
it  meant  that  we  had  to  borrow  that  $25 
billion  in  competition  with  private  in- 
dustry on  the  open  money  market.  There 
has  just  been  a  demand  for  more  money 
than  there  was  available.  As  long  as  that 
condition  continues,  interest  rates  will 
be  high  and  our  money  markets  will  be 
tight.  If  we  can  curtail  our  expenditures 


both  with  respect  to  industry  and  Gov- 
ernment we  will  see  the  interest  rates 
come  down.  It  is  unrealistic  that  there 
should  be  a  celling  on  the  long-term 
bonds. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out  the  cause  of 
interest  rates  varying.  And  there  are 
many  factors.  He  pointed  out  some  of 
them— the  deficit  and  the  Government 
expenses  and  a  variety  of  other  causes. 
However,  when  we  impose  an  arbitrary 
ceiling  on  long-term  interest,  and 
thereby  manacle  the  managers  of  the 
debt  so  they  do  not  have  the  flexibility 
to  manage  the  debt,  is  it  not  true  that 
what  we  do  is  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  millions  of  dollars  in  extra  in- 
terest rates  that  they  have  to  pay? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  One  rep- 
resentative of  the  Treasury  Department 
made  the  statement  that  had  this  arti- 
ficial ceiling  never  been  in  effect  no 
doubt  much  of  our  debt  would  have  been 
projected  on  a  long-term  basis  when  in- 
terest rates  were  lower,  and  interest 
charges  today  could  have  been  one-half 
to  $1  billion  less  than  they  are 
now.  All  the  money  we  borrowed  5  or  6 
years  ago  at  lower  rates  has  to  be  refi- 
nanced today  at  the  highest  level  we 
have  had.  Htwi  it  t)een  financed  on  long 
terms  when  interest  rates  were  4V4  or 
V/2  percent  it  would  represent  a  savings 
of  millions  today  for  the  taxpayers. 

I  do  not  believe  this  ceiling  makes 
sense.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  good  for  the 
counti-y  or  for  the  taxpayers  to  have  this 
ceiling  on  long-term  rates.  We  are 
monetizing  our  debt  through  short-term 
financing. 

I  remind  Senators  that  imtil  a  couple 
of  years  ago  5  years  was  the  maximimi 
that  our  Government  could  sell  a  note 
and  pay  over  4 ''4  percent.  We  extended 
it   last  year  to  7   year§.  The  Treasury 
said  that  at  the  least  it  should  be   10. 
The  ceiling  should  be  taken  off  altogether. 
It  does  not  make  sense.  The  World  Bank 
sold  a  26-year  bond  with  a  coupon  of 
6%   percent,   which   is   guaranteed   in- 
directly   by    the    American    taxpayers. 
FNMA  sold  participation  certificates  of 
25-  or  30-year  maturity  which  pays  6V2 
percent.  Yet  there  is  a  law  against  the 
sale  of  a  direct  Government  obligation  on 
the  same  terms.  This  amendment  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  savings  F  bonds 
bought  heretofore.  They  are  not  going 
to  be  helped  by  the  rejection  of  this 
amendment  any  more  than  they  would  be 
by  its  adoption.  It  could  help  the  pur- 
chasers of  savings  bonds  that  are  sold 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  People  who  purchased 
those  bonds  in  the  past  are  caught  with 
the  interest  rate  of  those  bonds,  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  this  amendment 
is  adopted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  does 
notaffect  itone  iota.  _ 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  we  are  to  do  justice 
today  to  those  who  are  responding  to  the 
patriotic  appeal  to  buy  savings  bonds,  we 
must  have  this  type  of  amendment.  Cer- 
tainly, we  are  not  going  to  make  the 
argument  that  we  are  going  to  refuse  to 
do  justice  today  to  those  who  respond 
to   patriotic   appeals   and   buy    savings 
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bonds  because  people  In  the  past  bought 
bonds  at  a  lower  rate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  believe 
it  Is  only  fair.  The  Oovernment  Is  put- 
ting on  a  drive  with  the  boys  In  service 
and  with  the  working  men  In  the  plants 
to  get  them  to  buy  savings  bonds  by 
payroll  deduction.  Why  not  pay  them 
the  prevailing  rate  of  Interest? 

This  is  an  amendment  of  falrplay,  and 
I  hope  It  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  agrees  that  interest  rates 
are  too  high  and  should  be  brought 
down.  I  happen  to  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  at  this  moment 
wants  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
lise  its  powers  to  bring  the  interest  rates 
down  rather  than  to  Increase  them. 

The  tax  law  that  the  Senator  cospon- 
sored  was  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
to  bring  interest  rates  down.  The  way 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  organized 
makes  it-  difficult — even  when  the  ad- 
ministration is  adopting  policies  to  try 
to  bring  Interest  rates  down — to  bring 
about  that  result.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  difficulty  in  achieving  that 
result,  but  the  administration  tells  me 
that  today  they  think  interest  rates 
should  come  down  further.  They  have 
come  down  somewhat  and  should  come 
down  more. 

I  do  not  see  how  a  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment can  be  construed  as  anything  other 
than  a  vote  for  further  Increases  In  In- 
terest rates  rather  than  a  vote  to  reduce 
them.  The  4 '4 -percent  celling  is  the  only 
Indication  we  have  had  in  the  law  that 
we  oppose  high  Interest  rates.  I  should 
like  to  see  more  restraint  in  the  law  to 
make  it  difficult  for  any  administration 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  high  interest  rates. 

Short  of  that,  this  is  one  thing  that 
Is  an  indication  of  opposition  to  high 
interest  rates;  and  a  vote  to  lift  this  ceil- 
ing can  be  regarded  as  nothing  more 
than  encouragement  for  those  who 
would  like  the  high  Interest  rates  to  con- 
tinue and  to  increase.  Instead  we  should 
bring  them  down  to  a  more  reasonable 
level. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Do  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana is  fearful  that  if  we  repeal  this 
ceiling  It  will  be  an  Indication  to  get 
higher  interest  rates?  This  ceiling  has 
been  the  law  for  the  last  25  years.  It 
has  not  worked.  Under  this  law  we  have 
seen  Interest  rates  advance  to  the  high- 
est level  In  a  hundred  years.  Certainly, 
removing  the  ceiling  is  not  going  to 
change  that  picture  except  for  the  better. 
I  hope  the  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  interest  rates  to  which  the  Senator 
refers  are  not  the  highest  they  have  been 
in  a  hundred  years  on  these  particular 
bonds.  In  recent  weeks  they  have  come 
down  somewhat. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They  are 
near  the  highest  point  they  have  reached 
in  the  last  hundred  years — that  Is  a 
matter  of  record — and  they  are  approxi- 
mately  2    to  2V2    percent   higher   than 


they   were   under   the   Eisenhower   ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  they  are  coming  down  some- 
what in  recent  weeks.  Here  are  some 
figures  with  respect  to  Government 
bonds.  Looking  at  3-  to  5-year  issues, 
the  high  point  appears  to  be  approxi- 
mately 5  77.  Now  it  Is  approximately  5  36 
On  taxable  bonds,  the  high  point  would 
appear  to  have  been  5.44,  and  now  it  is 
5.12.  These  reductions  have  occurred  in 
recent  weeks. 

That  is  some  progress,  and  we  are 
hoping  to  see  interest  rates  come  down 
more. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  amendment 
would  do  nothing  more  than  to  retard 
this  decrease  by  raising  Interest  rates 
on  these  particular  types  of  bonds. 

Insofar  as  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  attract  money  from  building  and 
loan  institutions  Into  government  tx)nds, 
it  would  make  procuring  money  that 
much  more  difficult  for  people  who  want 
to  use  savings  and  lotm  funds  for  housing 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  not 
representing  the  building  and  loan  in- 
stitutions in  America.  I  am  representing 
the  American  taxpayers  and  those  who 
are  going  to  buy  these  savings  bonds.  The 
banks  can  well  take  care  of  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  quotation  list  on  Treasury 
bonds  and  Treasury  notes,  published  in 
today's  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  quota- 
tion list  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

GOVERNMENT.  AGENCY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  SECURITIES 
OCTOBER  7.  1968 

|Over-lhe-counter  quotations  Source  on  request  Decimals  in 
btd-and-asked  and  bid  change  represent  32ds  (101  1  means 
101  1  32).  a-Plus  1  64  b-Yield  to  call  date  c-Certilcates  ol 
indebtedness.  d-Minus  1  64  | 

TREASURY  BONOS 


Bid 


Asked       Bid 
changt 


Yield 


37iiS. 
2',s. 

45. 

4s. 

2^5. 

2',s, 

4s. 

4s. 

24s, 

4s. 

4., 

2'lis, 

4s. 

24s. 

2,4«. 

4s. 

4W. 

4ii5. 

«'4S. 
3' .5. 

4s, 

34V 
3'.s, 
3'.s. 
«'.s, 

34s. 

*'4S. 

45, 

«4s. 

3s, 

3H». 


1968 

1963  68 
1969 
1964^9 
1969 

1964  69 
196V  70 
1970 
1970 

1966  71 
1971 
1971 
1972 

1967  72 
1972 
1967  72 
1967  72 
1973 
1973 
1974 
1974 
1974 
1980 
1980 
1978  83 
198S 
1975  85 
1990 

1987  92 

1988  93 

1989  94 
1995 
1998 


Nov 99.26 

D«e 99.15 

Feb 99.14 

JUM 98.14 

Oct 98.25 

0«e 97.13 

M«r 96.28 

Feb 98.12 

Au| 97.26 

M»r 94.17 

Au| 96.12 


95.24 
95.26 
92.2 
95.13 
91.18 
91.5 
Au| 94.15 


Nov. 
Feb.. 
Jun*. 
Aug.. 
Sept. 
0«c. 


Nov. 
Feb. 


94.20 
94.14 

May 94.20 

92. 30 

87.22 

83.14 

78.28 

78.0 

86.26 

77.18 

84.14 

82.10 

82.24 

77.16 

77.18 


Nov. 
Feb  . 
Nov. 
June. 
May. 
May. 
Feb.. 
Au|. 
Feb.. 
May. 
Feb.. 


99.28 

99.17 

99.16 

98.18 

98.29 

97.17 

97.0 

98.16 

97.30 

94.25 

96.20 

96.0 

96.2 

92.10 

95.21 

91.26 

91.13 

94.23 

94.28 

94.22 

94.28 

93.6 

88.6 

83.30 

79.12 

78.16 

87.10 

78.2 

84.30 

82.26 

83.8 

78.0 

78.2 


-0.1 
-.1 
-.2 
d 

-.2 
-.2 
-.3 
-.3 
-.5 
-.4 
-  4 
-.2 
-.4 
-.4 
-.2 
-.5 
-.4 
-.4 
-.5 
-.6 
-.10 
-.8 
-.14 
-.12 
-.12 
-.12 
-.12 
-.8 
-.10 
-.12 
-.12 


S.04 


5.16 


.18 

.79 

.29 

.29 

.30 

.80 

.26 

.81 

.79 

.25 

.28 

.28 

5.32 

5.19 

5.41 

5.32 

5.28 

5.20 

5.42 

5.22 

5.38 

5.26 

5.34 

4.42 

4.90 
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I  Over  the  counter  quotations:  Source  on  request.  Decimals 
in  bid  and  tskad  and  bid  change  represent  32ds  (101  1 
niMns  101  1-32)  a  Plus  1-64  b  Yiek)  to  call  date. 
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U.S.  TREASURY  NOTES 


Rata 


51.. 
SH. 
IH- 
5H- 
6  -- 
IH- 

5 .. 
^- 

5',. 
IH 

«?4. 

IH- 
14. 

m. 

^- 
^: 

6... 


4«V 

4  65. 
610. 

5W.. 
6.... 
4H  . 
6.60. 
4H.. 

6.... 

4'4.. 

5H.. 
«H.. 
5H.. 

4^4.- 


34-- 

5*4- 

6»,. 

5.80.. 

34.. 

4H.. 
3H.. 

«H- 

4li.. 

<H.. 

4«.. 
3V«. 

?^..: 

«H-. 
5H.. 
5H.- 

5Ji.. 
6H.- 

D7I-  - 


590. 
6.20 
620. 
600. 
5.55. 


4H.. 

5.20. 
6«-. 


Maturity 
date 


11-68 
2-69 

4  69 
569 
8  69 
10-69 

4  70 
10-70 
11-70 

2-71 
4-71 
5-71 
10-71 
11  71 
2-72 
4-72 

5  72 
10  72 

4-73 
10-73 

8-74 
11-74 

2-75 

5-75 


Bid 


99.31 

100.0 
98.14 
100.2a 
100. 14s 
97.2 
95.20 
94.8 
98.31 
99.20 
92.18 
99  14 
91  8 
99  21 
97  25 
»9.24 
97.22 
88.10 
87.4 
85.30 
99  20 
100.18 
100.12 
101.27 


Asked 


100.0 

100.2 
98.22 

101  2a 

100.18a 
97.10 
96.20 
94.12 

100.3 
99  28 
93  0 
99.22 
91.18 
99.29 
98.1 
90.24 
97.30 
t9  10 
&8.4 
86.30 
99.24 

100.76 

10a20 

102.3 


Yield 


FNMA  NOTES  AND  DEBENTURES 


4-69 

5  69 

6  69 

7  69 
12-69 

4-70 
6-70 
9-70 
10-70 
3-71 
8-71 
9  71 
9-71 
2-72 
6-72 
6-73 
2  77 


99.4 

99.12 

100.9 
99.18 

100. 6 
98.4 

101.  0 
96.28 
99.24 

100.0 
95.4 
99.20 
96.0 
97.8 
94.28 
93.8 
91.0 


99.16 
99  16 

100.13 
99.26 

100.14 
98.20 

101.12 
97.20 

100.8 

100.16 
96.4 
99.28 
97.0 
98.8 
95  28 
94.8 
92.0 


4.84 
5.40 
4.30 
5.49 
5.30 
4.34 
4.32 
4.M 
5.47 
5.43 
4.1)2 
5.38 
4  56 
5.41 
5.40 
4.40 
5.30 
4.46 

4  45 
4.45 

5  68 
5.59 
5.63 
5.62 


5.40 
5.51 
5  46 
5  37 
5  61 
5  59 
5  72 
5  44 
5  62 
5  77 
5  62 
5  80 
563 
5  71 
5  63 
5  67 
5  72 


WORLD  BANK  BONDS 


1969 
1969 
1969 
1970 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1975 
1971 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1911 

ise 

198S 
1990 
1991 
19» 
1983 
1994 
1994 


98.24 
99  8 
99  16 
100.8 
99.24 
92.8 
90.8 
92.0 
84.16 
81.24 
87.16 
84  0 
83.8 
87.24 
76.0 
82.16 
86.16 
79.0 
88.0 
88.0 
93.0 
100.0 
98.8 


99.24 

100.8 
IQO  16 
101.8 
100.24 
93.0 
91.8 
93.0 
85  16 
82.24 
88.16 
85.0 
84.8 
88.24 
77.16 
84.0 
88.0 
80.16 
89.16 
SB.  16 
9S.0 
101.16 
98.16 


3.55 
4.85 
5.25 
5.21 
5  40 
6.10 
5.61 
6.10 
6.05 
5.90 
6.30 
6.36 
6.36 
6.07 
5.73 
6.29 
6.16 
6.16 
6.25 
6.23 
6.27 
6.38 
6.49 


BANKS.  FOR  COOPERATIVES 


11-68 

100.0 

100.2 

4.87 

12-68 

100.2 

ioa4 

5.23 

1-68 

100.2 

100.4 

5  56 

2-69 

100.- 

100.4 

5  54 

4-69 

99.3 

100.0 

5.54 

INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 


12-82 

80.16 

82.16 

6.12 

4-84 

80.0 

82.0 

6.34 

11-84 

80.0 

82.0 

6.30 

1-92 

86.16 

88.16 

6.14 

U-92 


loao 


100.2 


6.34 
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GOVERNMENT,    AGENCY   AND   MISCELLANEOUS 
SECURITIES — Continued 

OCTOBER   7,    1968 — Continued 

1  Over  the-counter  quotations:  Source  on  request  Decimals 
in  bidandaskod  and  bid  change  represent  32ds  (101.1 
masRs  101  1-32).  aPlus  1-64.  b-Yield  to  call  date. 
eCartificttas  of  indebtedness,  d  Minus  1-64  ] 

US.  TREASURY  BILLS 


Maturity  date  bid  askw) 
Discount 


Maturity  date  bM  askod 


Discount 


10-10.. 
10-17.. 
10-24.. 
10-31.. 

11-  7.. 
11-14.. 
11-21.. 
11-29.. 

n-30.. 

12-  5. 
12  12. 
12-19. 
12-26. 
12-31. 

1-  2. 
1-  9. 
1  16. 
1  23. 
1  30. 
1  31. 


5  65 
5.38 
S.33 
5.33 
5.18 
5.20 
5.22 
5.23 
5.16 
5.17 
5.17 
5.17 
5.18 
5.09 
5.26 
5.27 
5.26 
5.26 
5.27 
5.27 


4.97 

4.96 

4.95 

4.95 

5.02 

5.04 

5.08 

5  10 

5.04 

5.10 

5.10 

5.10 

5.12 

4.92 

5.23 

5.16 

5.17 

516 

5.18 

5.14 


2-  6  . 

2-13  - 

2-20  . 

2-27 

2  28.. 

3-6.. 

3-13.. 

3-20.. 

3-24  . 

3-27.. 

3-31. 

4-  3.. 

4-22. 

4-30. 

5-31- 

6-30. 

7-31. 

8-31. 

9-30. 


5.30 

5.31 

5.33 

5.33 

5.32 

5.34 

S.34 

5.34 

5.33 

5.34 

5.31 

5.36 

5.37 

5.35 

5.33 

5.34 

5.32 

5.30 

5.24 


5.20 
5  23 
5.25 
5.26 
5.22 
5.27 
5.27 
5.28 
5.29 
5.28 
5.24 
5.33 
5.33 
5.27 
5.26 
5.30 
5.22 
5.22 
5.20 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 


Ralo 


Maturity 
dato 


Bid 


Asked 


Yield 


4W        2-72-67 

4H'     10-70-67 

■  10-68 

12-68 

1-69 

3-69 

4-69 

7-69 

7-69 

9-69 

10-69 

1-70 

2-70 
2-70 

: 4-70 

4-70 

7-70 

7-70 

: 5-71 

2-72 

9-72 

10-72 
4H"'":; 2-78-73 


5.95. 
4^-. 
4H. 
5.60. 

4H. 
6'4. 
4'.. 

5«/4. 

5H. 
6.30. 

m- 

620 

S'/i. 
6.00 

3H. 
570 

3H. 


5... 

5^. 

5... 


2-74 
4-75 
2-76 
7-76 
4-78 
1-79 


94.24 
97.8 
99.30 
100.1 
99.18 
99.4 
99.28 
98.16 
98.24 
100.14 
98.0 
99.28 
98.24 
100.16 
96.24 
100.12 
98.20 
100.4 
94.16 
99.16 
93.16 
99.30 
88.8 
93.24 
92.0 
94.24 
98.0 
95  8 
93.0 


95  24 
98.8 
100.0 
100.5 
99  26 
99.20 
100.8 
99.16 
99.24 
100.22 
99.0 
100.12 
99.24 
101.0 
97.24 
100.24 
99.20 
100.16 
95.16 
99.24 
94.16 
100.30 
89.8 
94.24 
93.0 
95.24 
99.0 
96.8 
94.0 


5.53 

5.44 

5.36 

5.09 

5.37 

5.21 

5.11 

4.91 

4.95 

5.49 

5.26 

5.44 

5.31 

5.52 

5.10 

5.68 

5.34 

5.69 

5.40 

5.78 

5.45 

5.61 

5.62 

5.65 

5.67 

5  71 

5.53 

5.64 

5.78 


FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK 


585.. 
5H.. 
54.. 
5  85.. 

5  65.. 

5H-- 
6.25.. 
600.. 
6.30.. 
5>4.. 

6  00.. 
600.. 
6.00.. 
600.. 


10^8 

99.31 

11^ 

99.30 

1-69 

99.28 

2-69 

100.0 

2-69 

99.31 

3-69 

99.24 

4-69 

100.8 

5^9 

100.4 

6-69 

100.14 

7  69 

100.2 

9-69 

100.2 

2-70 

100.8 

3-70 

100.8 

4-70 

100.6 

100.1 

100.2 

100.0 

100.2 

100.1 

100.0 

100.10 

100.6 

100.16 

100.4 

100.10 

100.16 

100.16 

100.14 


4.94 
6.03 
5.44 
5.53 
5.53 
5.36 
5.53 
5.62 
5.56 
5.57 
5.66 
5.61 
5.64 
5.70 


FlC  BANK  DEBENTURES 


575.. 
575.. 
595.. 
6.10.. 
645. 
6  25. 
5  95. 
565. 
5H.. 


11-4 
12-2 
1-2 
2-3 
3-3 
4-1 
5-1 
6-2 
7-1 


99.31 
99  31 
100.1 
100.2 
00.8 
100.7 
100.3 
99.30 
99.30 


100.1 
100.1 

ioa3 

100.4 

100.10 

100.9 

100.5 

100.0 

100.0 


510 
5  35 
5.37 
5.55 
5  53 
5.55 
5.60 
5  62 
5  62 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This  chart 
shows  that  these  long-term  bonds  guar- 
anteed by  the  U.S.  Government  today 
are  drawing  rates  as  high  as  5.62  per- 


cent, but  In  order  to  participate  a  man 
must  have  a  minimum  of  $1,000.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  selling  these  partici- 
pation certificates  through  the  various 
agencies — 100  percent  Government- 
guaranteed  bonds — in  $5,000  denomina- 
tions that  are  drawing  6%  and  6V2  per- 
cent. 

Yet  we  have  a  legal  celling  whereby 
the    Government    cannot    sell    a    bond 
with   a  maturity  of  over  7  years  that 
carries  a  coupon  rate  in  excess  of  4V4 
percent. 
This  ceiling  is  a  farce. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  People  can 
invest    their    money    in    many    things 
which  will  pay  a  higher  interest  than 
Government    bonds    pay.    Government 
bonds  are  not  supposed  to  provide  the 
highest  investment  yield,  at  least  inso- 
far as  this  ceiling  exists,  it  does  tend  to 
have  a  restraining  influence  on  interest 
rates;  it  is  an  indication  we  disapprove 
of  high  interest  rates.  It  would  seem  in- 
appropriate to  repeal  it  now.  at  the  very 
time   we   are   trying    to   bring   interest 
rates  down. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  the  Treasury  De- 
partment expressed  any  opinion  on  the 
advisability  of  being  allowed  to  raise  the 
interest  rates  above  4.25  percent  so  as 
to  induce  the  ordinary  individual  to  buy 
savings  bonds,  and  thus,  in  a  measure, 
spare  the  Government  from  paying  6.25 
percent  to  the  buyers  of  the  $1,000  bond 
and  more  In  value? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  to 
what  the  Government's  position  would 
be  on  the  E  bonds  if  this  ceiling  were 
removed  I  am  not  able  to  answer. 

The  Treasury  Etepartment  in  testify- 
ing before  our  committee,  repeatedly,  for 
years  in  preceding  administrations  has 
complained  that  the  4.25-percent  ceil- 
ing on  interest  rates  was  a  farce.  It  has 
no  effect  when  interest  rates  are  4.25 
percent  or  lower,  and  when  they  get 
higher  than  4.25  percent  they  are  forced 
to  finance  the  debt  In  short-term  bonds 
or  through  some  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment like  FNMA. 

Interest  rates  are  not  controlled  sim- 
ply by  passing  a  law.  If  that  were  true 
why  not  pass  a  law  providing  that  with 
respect  to  rates  on  all  Grovernment  bor- 
rowing the  Government  would  not  pay 
more  than  41/4  percent?  Why  not  say  the 
Government  will  not  pay  over  3  per- 
cent? It  is  just  as  easy. 

But  the  point  is,  if  the  Government 
is  paying  less  than  the  prevailing  rates 
who  Is  going  to  lend  money  to  them? 
To  be  realistic,  money  is  a  commodity, 
and  If  the  Government  Is  going  to  borrow 
$1  billion  or  $2  billion  a  month  more 
than  it  is  collecting  in  revenue.  It  is  going 
to  create  a  shortage  in  the  money  mar- 
ket, and  interest  rates  will  be  higher. 
That  is  why  some  of  us  supported  so 
strongly  the  tax  bill  and  the  expenditure 
reductions  of  $6  billion.  If  the  pressure 
Is  removed  in  the  money  market  Interest 
rates  will  decline. 

I  hope  interest  rates  continue  to  de- 
cline, and  they  will  If  we  exercise  some 
degree  of  fiscal  restraint  at  the  Executive 
and  congressional  levels. 
This  amendment  Is  not  offered  as  a 


means  of  controlling  Interest  rates  but 
just  in  the  spirit  of  falrplay.  Why  single 
out  the  man  buying  a  series  E  bond  and 
say  that  he  will  receive  only  4y4  percent 
interest  while  others  receive  6  percent 
interest  or  more? 

Why  continue  this  farce  of  a  celling 
on  regular  Government  bonds  that  bear 
a  maturity  of  7  years  or  more? 

Why  continue  to  monetize  our  national 
debt  and  thereby  further  fan  the  fires  of 
inflation? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  the  Treasury 
Department  at  any  time  said  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  that  the  Interest 
rate  limitation  of  4.25  percent  Is  not  fair 
compared  with  the  6.5  and  6.25  percent 
being  paid  to  the  larger  investors? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
know  that  they  have,  but  it  is  true 
nevertheless. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  If  there  has  been 
any  expression  of  opinion  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  with  respect  to  giving 
the  little  buyer  a  fair  return  so  that  It 
will  be  in  some  measure  comparable  to 
the  Interest  paid  to  the  bigger  investor? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
recall  that  they  have. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  asking  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  would  yield  to  me  briefly.  I 
would  add  that  heretofore  the  principle 
of  savings  bonds  was  that  they  paid  to 
those  holders  0.25  to  0.50  percent  more 
than  prevailing  interest  rates  available 
for  other  types  of  investors.  That  was 
done  to  encourage  small  investors.  To 
keep  that  plan  from  being  abused  they 
put  a  ceiling  on  the  amount  that  could 
be  bought  by  one  individual  during  each 
calendar  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  Treasury  Department  has  said 
that  the  Interest  rate  being  paid  on 
savings  bonds  is  not  adequate.  What  Is 
the  understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  recall  re- 
quests to  raise  the  interest  rate  celling 
under  the  Elsenhower  administration. 
Under  this  administration  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  the  Treasury  has,  when  they 
have  been  asked,  indicated  that  they  fa- 
vored taking  off  the  interest  rate  ceiling. 
However,  the  Treasury  has  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  specifically  requested  an  in- 
terest rate  increase — at  least  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  Certainly  they  are  not 
asking  for  it  in  this  bill. 

I  personally  believe  that  taking  off  the 
Interest  rate  ceiling  simply  would  lead  to 
higher  interest  rates.  Certainly  it  would 
not  lead  to  lower  interest  rates.  On  this 
basis,  I  oppwse  the  measure.  People  still 
buy  those  bonds,  and  a  lot  of  them  are 
bought  out  of  a  sense  of  patriotism.  I 
cannot  see  that  raising  the  ceiling  is  go- 
ing to  do  anything  but  raise  interest 
costs  and  the  cost  of  government.  In  any 
case,  the  Treasury  Department  is  not 
asking  for  the  Interest  rate  celling  to  be 
taken  off  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  the  Treasury  De- 
partment asked  for  it  on  another  bill.  I 
understand  it  has. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  I  indicated 
before  it  is  my  impression  that  the 
Treasury  Department,  has  supported  tak- 
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Ing  off  the  interest  rate  ceiling  but  they 
have  not  in  thia  session  of  Congress  made 
any  specific  request  on  this.  Certainly 
they  have  not  asked  for  it  on  this  bill.  I 
know  I  have  not  heard  from  them  re- 
cently in  this  respect  since  interest  rates 
have  been  going  down,  rather  than  up. 
3EVMAL  Sknatobs.  Vote !  Vote!  Vote! 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  IDelaware  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams). On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  cleric 
will  call  the  nril. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellkndbr]  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GtuiNiifG].  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr  InouyeI,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long  I.  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeI  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  fMr.  Bartlktt  1 .  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI.  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  IMr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Marylsmd  [Mr.  Brewster),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr,  Clark),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr  PulbrightI, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore  J, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  ( Mr  Hayden  ) . 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiMGsl.  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy  J.  the  Senator  from 
Wsishington  [Mr.  Magnuson).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy). 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr 
McGovern  1 .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney].  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse  1.  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr  Muskie),  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
corr],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett)  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFFl  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellen- 
der].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr  Randolph]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker]. 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton  ! .  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
tMr.  E>oMiNicKl,  the  Senator  from  New 
York    (Mr.   JavitsI.    the   Senator   from 


Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  ( Mr.  Dominick  ) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr  Javits).  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47. 
nays  18.  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 47 

Aiken 

Hart 

Murphy 

Allott 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Bogg« 

Hlckenlooper 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Hill 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Percy 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Proxmlre 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Hcott 

Case 

Lausche 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Mansfleld 

Symington 

Dlrkaen 

McOee 

Thurmond 

Pannln 

Mclntyre 

Ty  dings 

?ong 

Mondale 

WUllams.  Del. 

OoodeU 

Morton 

Young.  N  Dak 

Orlffln 

Moaa 

Young,  Ohio 

Hansen 

Mundt 

NATS— 18 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Byrd.  Va. 

HoUand 

Russell 

Dodd 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Spsrkman 

Eastland 

Long,  La. 

Spong 

Ervin 

McCIellan 

Williams.  N  J. 

Harris 

Metcalf 

Yar  borough 

NOT  VOTING— 36 

Baker 

Fulbrlght 

Miller 

Bartlett 

Oore 

Monroney 

Bayh 

Gruenlng 

Morse 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Muskie 

Bible 

HoUlngs 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Inoiiye 

Randolph 

Church 

Javits 

RIblcofT 

aark 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Long.  Mo 

Smith 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Dominick 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Ellender 

McOovern 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    IOCS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1005  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  —  Section  306 (a»  (1)  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  is  amended  by  changing  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding:  'Pro- 
vided. That  the  Interest  on  any  loans  for 
water  and  waste  disposal  facilities  Insxired 
hereafter  under  this  title,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  Federal  law.  shall  not 
be  tax  exempt  for  Income  purposes  under 
Federal  law.' " 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  being  sponsored  by  ap- 
proximately 22  Senators,  who  have  '  ked 
me  to  have  their  names  appended  as  co- 
sponsors. 


The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
try  to  generate  funds  In  the  private  sec- 
tor of  our  economy  for  municipalities 
that  ctuinot  sell  their  bonds  in  order  to 
finance  construction  of  sewerage  and 
water  works. 

Congress  has  recently  voted,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  to  increase  the  rate  of 
progress  in  the  rural  community  water 
and  sewer  program. 

This  amendment  will  make  it  possible 
to  carry  out  that  authorization,  and  to  do 
it  with  the  greater  use  of  private  capital. 

Of  all  public  programs  that  need  to  be 
pushed  ahead  by  every  possible  means, 
none  deserves  a  heavier  emphasis  than 
this  campaign  to  bring  water  and  waste 
disposal  services  up  to  standard  in  rural 
areas. 

Here  is  one  of  the  great,  gaping  de- 
ficiencies that  generate  rural  poverty  and 
aggravate  domestic  turmoil  in  this  coun- 
try. There  are  still  30,000  towns  without 
adequate  water  systems  and  40.000  with- 
out sanitai-y  waste  disposal  systems  in 
rural  areas  of  the  United  States.  We  must 
end  the  long  delay  in  equipping  our 
smaller  towns  and  countryside  with  tliese 
bedrock  public  services — water  systems 
and  sewer  systems.  They  are  vital  to  a 
better  kind  of  loiral  community  develop- 
ment, a  better  national  distribution  of 
industry  and  jobs,  and  an  easing  of  the 
burdens  borne  by  overloaded,  over- 
crowded cities. 

Briefly,  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
we  now  offer  is  this:  The  rural  water 
program  was  launched  by  act  of  Con- 
gress in  1961  through  one  of  the  great 
rural  service  agencies,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  We  expanded  the  pro- 
gram in  1965  to  include  sewer  projects. 

It  was  known  as  the  Aiken  Act.  intro- 
duced primarily  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont.  I  joined  in  its  sponsor- 
ship. The  act  was  passed  unanimously. 
We  are  trying  to  implement  this  act  and 
to  activate  its  provisions  through  better 
financing  arrangements. 

For  the  first  several  years  this  was 
mainly  an  insured  loan  program,  carried 
on  with  funds  supplied  by  private  lenders 
as  well  as  Government. 

Then  2  years  ago  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment intervened  to  shut  off  insured  lend- 
ing for  water  and  sewer  projects  to  small 
municipal  governments,  and  other  public 
subdivisions  of  the  States  whose  bond 
issues  are  tax  exempt.  They  may  now  be 
served  only  with  direct  Government 
loans. 

This  has  constricted  the  programs,  be- 
cause of  the  paucity  of  Federal  funds  for 
this  purpose. 

The  Treasury  Department,  In  opposing 
the  insurance  of  tax-exempt  issues, 
stated  that  the  loss  of  tax  revenues  to 
the  Treasury  would  substantially  exceed 
the  benefits  of  tax  exemption  to  the  bor- 
rowing public  body.  They  also  pointed 
out  that  the  cost  to  the  general  Federal 
taxpayer  is  greater  in  the  case  where 
there  is  a  federally  guaranteed  tax- 
exempt  obligation.  Th^y  recommended  a 
less  costly  alternative  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  Federal  Government  to  make 
the  loan  directly,  and  either  hold  the  loan 
to  maturity  and  finance  it  with  general 
Federal  Government  borrowing,  or  sell 
the  loan  in  a  way  that  discards  the  tax- 
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exempt  status  of  the  income  from  the 
loan. 

Tne  amendment  we  now  offer,  if  en- 
acted, would  permit  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  sell  their  loans  in  a 
manner  discarding  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  the  income  on  such  loans.  The  agency 
would  buy  bonds  from  the  public  dis- 
tricts, using  the  agricultural  credit  insur- 
ance fund,  at  interest  rates  not  to  exceed 

5  percent  under  present  law.  The  cost  of 
any  differential  between  the  lending  rate 
and  the  rate  at  which  loans  would  be  sold 
from  the  fund  would  be  paid  by  the 
tanners  Home  Administration.  There 
would  be  no  further  cost  to  local  public 
bodies  under  this  new  financing  method; 
and  the  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  would 
in  no  way  interfere  with  the  normal  right 
of  public  bodies  to  issue  tax-exempt  ob- 
ligations. 

The  private  lender,  at  the  time  of 
purchasing  a  loan  from  the  agricultural 
credit  insurance  fund,  would  agree  to 
pay  Federal  Income  taxes  on  the  interest 
earned  on  such  loans. 

Assuming  that  lenders  would  require 

6  percent  on  loans  on  which  the  interest 
was  not  tax  exempt,  and  would  require 
4  percent  on  loans  which  were  tax 
exempt;  also  assuming  that  the  com- 
munity borrowing  the  funds  paid  5  per- 
cent, the  loss  or  gain  to  the  Government 
would  be  as  follows: 

If  the  FHA  was  allowed  to  sell  insured 
loans  on  which  the  Interest  rate  was 
tax  exempt,  the  net  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  each  $100  million  loaned  would 
be  $1  million. 

This  loss  Is  determined  as  follows : 

First.  The  lender  would  receive  4  per- 
cent. The  borrower  would  pay  5  percent, 
thus  giving  the  Government  a  1 -per- 
cent gain  on  each  $100  million  loaned. 

Second.  But  the  Treasury  would  lose 
the  tax  revenue  on  the  Interest  the  lender 
receives.  Assuming  the  lender  was  in  the 
50-percent  income  tax  category,  this 
would  amount  to  $2  million  lost  for  each 
SI 00  million  loaned. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  the  proposed 
amendment  whereby  the  FHA  sold  the 
loans  on  the  nontax  exempt  basis,  the 
net  gain  to  the  Government  for  each  SI 00 
million  loaned  would  be  $2  million. 

This  gain  is  determined  as  follows : 

First.  The  lender  would  receive  6  per- 
cent. The  borrower  would  pay  5  percent, 
thus  giving  the  Government  a  1-percent 
loss  of  $1  million  on  each  $100  million 
loaned. 

Second.  But  the  Treasury  would  gain 
tax  revenue  on  the  interest  the  lender 
receives.  Assuming  the  lender  was  in  the 
50-percent  Income  tax  category,  this 
would  amount  to  $3  million  gained  for 
each  $100  million  loaned. 

So  it  Is  good  business  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  this,  and  it  will  also  generate 
many  millions  of  dollars  so  that  these 
communities  can  go  on  with  their 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  without  action  to  revive 
the  use  of  private  capital  in  this  pro- 
gram, rural  water  development  and 
waste  control  are  going  to  be  held  back 
drastically — for  many  communities,  dis- 
astrously. Local  public  bodies  account 
for  70  percent  of  project  plans  devel- 
oped. At  present  these  projects  can  be 


funded  only  with  direct  Federal  loans, 
and  the  budget  this  year  permits  only 
$75  million  for  direct  loans.  Demand  Is 
for  some  $500  million  worth  of  projects 
urgently  needed— projects  In  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  planning,  and  sidelined 
only  for  lack  of  financing.  The  amend- 
ment we  propose  would  ease  that  backlog 
at  minimal  cost,  possibly  even  at  no 
added  cost  to  the  Government. 

Congress  has  recently  acted  In  an 
equitable  manner  to  uphold  tax-exempt 
financing  of  smalltown  industrial  twnds 
that  work  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
rural  economy  and  the  national  interest. 
These  rural  community  water  and 
sewer  projects,  vital  as  they  are,  deserve 
the  same  consideration. 

No  other  form  of  financing  is  available 
to  them. 

They  are  not  gigantic  projects.  They 
involve  no  town  larger  than  5,500  popu- 
lation. They  average  $150,000  a  project. 
And  under  the  law  those  systems  that 
combine  service  to  several  small  com- 
munities may  not  exceed  $4  million. 

In  this  time  of  enforced  restraint  on 
Government  financing  of  domestic  pro- 
grams, we  see  all  the  more  reason  to 
encourage  private  investment  in  im- 
provements that  deserve  a  high  priority 
even  for  Government  support. 

Approval  of  this  amendment  will  let 
work  proceed  on  many  hundreds  of  water 
systems  and  sewer  systems  that  com- 
munities in  the  rural  areas  are  ready  to 
build,  with  loans  only,  If  permitted  to 
do  so. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  amendment 
will  be  adopted,  because  it  is  urgently 
needed  by  30,000  communities  in  this 
country. 

I  am  hopeful  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  much  to  recommend  it.  We 
on  the  committee  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  give  it  the  study  that  it 
really  deserves.  I  am  sure  it  has  a  good 
deal  of  popular  appeal,  and  I  note  that 
the  Senator  has  added  the  names  of  a 
number  of  cospwnsors  who  agree  with 
him  on  this  matter. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
and  certain  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. We  concede  the  amendment  ap- 
pears to  have  much  merit,  although  it 
may  give  rise  to  some  problems  of  which, 
at  the  moment,  we  are  not  aware. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amendment 
and  take  it  to  conference,  consider  it 
there,  and  see  if  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  agree  to  it.  There  may  be 
some  problems  that  do  not  meet  the 
eye,  and  if  there  are,  we  will  consider 
them  in  conference. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  con- 
cur with  the  position  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  I  think  there  are  many 
arguments  that  could  be  made  in  favor 
of  the  proposition.  As  the  chairman  has 
pointed  out,  we  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  study  it.  If  problems  arise,  I  sun  sure 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  rec- 
ognize that  the  matter  should  be  held 
up  until  It  could  be  studied  further  In 


committee;  but  I,  too,  am  willing  to  take 
the  amendment  to  conference  with  the 
intent  that.  If  we  do  not  find  any  prob- 
lems, we  will  try  to  keep  It  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
certainly  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware for  the  very  favorable  position  they 
have  taken.  I  am  sure  they  will  not  find 
too  many  problems  with  this  amendment, 
because  we  have  given  it  thorough  study. 
I  have  been  in  communication  with  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  I  have  consulted 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
on  the  matter,  and  I  feel  reasonably  sure 
that  the  Government  stands  to  gain  from 
the  enactment  of  this  amendment,  both 
moneywise  and  otherwise. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  supports 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  or  AORicuLTtTRE, 
Washington,  D.C..  June  19,  J968. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
vour  letter  of  May  17,  1968,  requesting  a  re- 
port on  S.  3165.  a  bill  "To  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  loans  to 
public  bodies  which  upon  sale  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  shall  bear  taxable 
interest." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mends that  this  bUl  be  enacted. 

The  bill  would  permit  a  more  efficient  and 
equitable  means  of  financing  Federal  credit 
assistance  through  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  local  public  bodies.  In  line 
with  Administration  policy,  the  Secretary 
does  not  now  make  Insured  loans  to  public 
bodies.  About  70  percent  of  the  present  re- 
quests for  Farmers  Home  Administration 
community  facilities  come  from  public  body 
type  applicants.  As  of  January  1.  1968.  active 
loan  requests  from  public  bodies  numbered 
approximately  892  for  a  total  amount  of 
about  $159  mUllon.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  fiscal  year  1968,  It  was  necessary 
to  reject  1.738  applications  from  public 
bodies  totaling  $375  mUllon  due  to  lack  of 
funds. 

The  bin  would  eliminate  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  exemption  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  with  resptect  to  the  earnings 
received  by  private  lenders  on  Insured  loans 
to  tax-exempt  public  bodies  for  water  and 
waste  disposal  facilities  when  loans  are  pur- 
chased by  such  lenders  from  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Insurance  Fund  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Communities  could  obtain  loans  from  the 
Federal  Government  at  Interest  rates,  not  to 
exceed  5  percent  under  present  law.  which 
would  be  comparable  to  the  current  market 
rates  on  better  quality,  long-term  tax- 
exempt  bonds.  The  cost  of  any  differential 
between  the  lending  rate  and  the  rate  at 
which  the  loans  will  be  sold  would  be  paid 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  We 
have  been  Informed  that  there  would  be  a 
significant  overall  saving  to  the  Oovemment. 
since  the  Federal  revenue  loss  from  tax- 
exempt  Interest  exceeds  the  Interest  savings 
from  tax-exempt  borrowings.  No  significant 
changes  would  ^le  required  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  present  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration program.  There  would  further  be 
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no  additional  coat  to  local  public  bodies  un- 
der thla  new  financing  method. 

The  proposed  sale  of  taxable  rather  than 
tax-exempt  bonds  would  contribute  to  the 
relief  of  current  pressures  on  the  tax- 
exempt  bond  market,  which  would.  In  turn, 
help  to  reduce  the  costs  of  state  and  local 
borrowing  for  other  public  facility  projects. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  the 
enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation  would 
be  In  accord  with  the  President's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

0*vnxx  L.  Pkkiman. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  also  in- 
formed that  the  Treasury  Department 
finds  no  objection  to  the  amendment, 
and  actually  favors  it.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  from  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Treasury  Department  to 
that  effect  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thx  Genexal  Counsel 

OF  THE  TREASmtT, 

Washington.  B.C..  July  1,  1968. 
Hon.  Rvaan.!.  B.  Long. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance 
US.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Deab  Me.  Chaixman:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  this  Depart- 
ment on  S.  3166.  "To  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Hon^  Administration  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  loans  to 
public  bodies  which  upon  sale  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  shall  bear  taxable 
Interest." 

The  bill  would  provide  that  the  interest 
on  any  loans  for  water  and  waste  disposal 
faculties  Insured  hereafter  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  shall 
not  be  exempt  from  Federal  Income  taxation 
l^us  the  Interest  on  such  Insured  obliga- 
tions of  State  and  local  public  bodies  would 
be  subject  to  Federal  Income  taxation  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  103(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which 
specifically  exempts  the  Interest  on  State  and 
local  obligations  from  Federal  Income  taxa- 
tion. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized 
under  the  1961  Act  to  make  water  and  sewer 
loans  to  public  bodies  on  a  direct  or  Insured 
basis.  The  volume  of  direct  loans  has  been 
limited,  however,  because  of  their  Immediate 
Impact  on  Federal  budget  outlays.  The 
volume  of  Insured  loans  has  also  been  limited, 
because  the  insurance  of  these  loans  to  pub- 
lic bodies  would  Involve  a  Federal  guarantee 
of  tax-exempt  obUgatlona.  which  would  be  a 
needlessly  costly  method  of  financing.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Insured  loan  program  has  been 
used  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  for  water 
and  sewer  loans  by  private  associations. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  Department's 
position  on  the  question  of  tax-exempt  guar- 
antees appears  In  the  enclosed  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Congress  as 
required  by  the  Participation  Sales  Act  of 
1966  (Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee Print,  January  21.  1967,  pp.  20-24). 

Although  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion method  of  financing  Insured  loans  Is  In 
substance  little  different  from  financing 
these  loans  with  obligations  Issued  by  the 
Treasury  or  by  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association.  In  the  case  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  operation  the  Insured 
notes  are  technically  the  obligations  of  local 
public  Ijodles.  Thus,  the  enactment  of  S 
3166  Is  essential  In  order  to  permit  Farmers 
Home  to  Insure  loans  to  public  bodies  with- 
out selling  tax-exempt  bonds  to  private 
Investors. 

Tax-exempt  bond  financing  of  these  loans 
would  add  directly  to  the  Federal  program 
costs  and  would  also  tend  to  Increase  Inter- 


est rates  on  tax-exempt  bonds  Issued  by 
States  and  localities  to  finance  educational, 
health,  and  other  local  public  facilities.  Fed- 
eral programs  designed  to  provide  credit  as- 
sistance to  the  States  are  counterproductive 
when  they  are  financed  In  the  tax-exempt 
bond  market  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  In 
competition  with  the  States'  own  bond  Is- 
sues, especially  In  light  of  the  dependence 
of  the  tax-exempt  bond  market  on  Investors 
In  relatively  high  Federal  Income  tax  brack- 
ets. We  are  also  concerned  that  Federal  guar- 
antees of  tax-exempts  for  this  program  could 
lead  to  demands  for  similar  guarantees  under 
other  federally  assisted  public  facility  pro- 
grams. 

S.  3166  would  enable  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  fund  Its  program  of  low 
Interest  loans  to  public  water  districts  by 
selling  the  loans  with  taxable  interest  on  an 
Insured  basis  to  private  Investors.  Farmers 
Home  would  advance  the  funds  at  Interest 
rates,  not  to  exceed  6  p>ercent  under  present 
law,  which  would  be  comparable  to  the  cur- 
rent market  rates  on  better  quality  long- 
term  tax-exempt  bonds  The  cost  of  any  dif- 
ferential between  the  lending  rate  and  the 
rate  at  which  the  loans  will  be  sold  would  be 
paid  by  Farmers  Home,  and  there  would  be 
significant  overall  savings  to  the  Oovem- 
ment since  the  Federal  revenue  loss  from 
tax-exempt  Interest  exceeds  the  Interest  sav- 
ings from  tax-exempt  borrowings.  A  Treasury 
Department  analysis  of  the  Federal  revenue 
loss  compared  to  the  Interest  savings  to  State 
and  local  public  bodies  from  tax-exempt  fi- 
nancing appears  In  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee print,  "State  and  Local  Public  Facili- 
ty Needs  and  Financing."  volume  2,  De- 
cember 1966.  chapter  20. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  has  for 
years  been  directly  advancing  funds  to  water 
and  sewer  and  other  borrowers  and  then  fi- 
nancing Its  loan  portfolio  either  by  selling  Its 
own  notes  to  the  Treasury  or  by  selling  pack- 
ages of  the  Insured  loans  to  private  Institu- 
tional Investors.  In  the  latter  case  Farmers 
Home  makes  up  the  difference  between  the 
low  Interest  rate  charged  the  borrower  and 
the  higher  rate  required  by  the  Investor,  re- 
tains the  title  and  servicing  of  the  loans,  as- 
sumes all  of  the  loan  risk,  and  stands  ready 
to  repurchase  the  loans  after  a  prescribed 
holding  period  at  the  option  of  the  Investor. 

There  need  be  no  additional  costs  to  local 
public  bodies  under  the  proposed  financing 
method,  as  compared  with  guaranteed  tax- 
exempts.  Also,  no  significant  change  would 
be  required  In  the  administration  of  this 
program,  since  under  existing  arrangements 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  Itself 
services  both  the  direct  and  the  Insured 
loans. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Department  recom- 
mends favorable  action  on  8.  3165. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection from  the  standpoint  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's program  to  the  submission  of  this 
report  to  your  Committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  B.  SMrrH. 
General  Counsel. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico:  Is  this  not 
the  outgrowth  of  a  difference  between 
the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  which  arose 
about  a  year  or  two  ago? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  a  result  of  which  the 
Treasury  set  out  to  bear  down  on  all  tax- 
exempt  community  projects  under  all 
agencies  of  the  Government,  as  I  under- 
stood it.  but  did  not  get  much  further 
than  the  farmers. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Well,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  was  actually  the 
victim  of  the  Treasury  directive. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  And  have  been  re- 
stricted to  a  point  where  they  cannot 
service  the  needs  that  exist  in  the  rural 
communities  of  America. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  there  is  some  loss  on  the 
sale  of  the  bDnds  on  the  part  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  I  do  not 
think  that  would  be  very  large. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  No.  I  do  not.  either 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  remind  the  Senate  that. 
Congress  has  this  year  increased  the  au- 
thorization for  grants  for  these  water  and 
sewage  programs  from  $50  to  $100  mil- 
lion, which  certainly  would  amply  cover 
everything  that  would  be  required,  and 
far  more  than  that.  I  suspect. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  amendment.  I 
know  it  is  needed.  I  know  there  is  a  long 
list  of  communities  that  are  hopeful  of 
getting  assistance,  or  at  least  loans,  for 
establishing  water  and  sewage  system.s 
Senators  will  find  that  is  particularly 
true  in  every  community  that  has  a 
cheese  plant. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  think  every  Senator 
has  communities  in  his  own  State  that 
suffer  from  a  paucity  of  funds,  and  they 
cannot  go  into  the  open  market  unless 
they  go  with  a  guarantee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  true.  It  has  great 
importance  for  farm  people  and  people 
who  live  in  villages,  and  has  contributed 
tremendously  to  the  economy  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  And  a  better  stand- 
ard of  living. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  right;  much 
better. 

A  SOCND  PROGRAM  FOR  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
number  of  years  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  importance  of  developing 
the  rural  communities  of  America,  mak- 
ing available  to  them  wherever  possible, 
sewer  and  water  systems  comparable  to 
similar  conveniences  available  in  urban 
areas. 

We  have  also  heard  a  great  deal  in  re- 
cent months  and  years  about  "creative 
federalism."  which,  as  we  understand  it. 
means  "positive  thinking"  to  accomplish 
through  cooperation  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment a  better  way  of  life  for  those 
less  fortunate. 

Unfortunately,  in  this  Government  of 
ours  all  too  often  it  is  diflScult.  even  im- 
possible, to  get  a  meeting  of  the  minds  be- 
tween those  interested  in  development 
and  those  who  are  all  too  ready  to  point 
out  why  some  program  would  not  work, 
without  ever  coming  up  with  ways  to 
achieve  worthwhile  objectives. 

For  the  first  6  years  of  the  decade,  rural 
communities  in  Missouri  made  great 
strides  in  developing  water  and  sewer 
systems  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  As  evi- 
dence of  the  soundness  of  these  programs. 
Mr.  Everett  Jose,  Director  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  in  our  State, 
wrote  me  recently  that  120  rural  water 
districts  financed  by  FHA  funds  are  now 
in  operation  in  Missouri. 

Considering  the  fact  that  this  program 
is  furnishing  important  service  in  margi- 
nal areas  which  have  a  low  density  of  po- 
tential customers,  the  fact  that  all  but 
13  of  the  Missouri  districts  are  meeting 
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their  schedules  on  bond  payments  is  most 
encouraging.  The  problem  of  those  which 
have  been  delinquent  has  stemmed  from 
an  overestlmatipn  of  the  number  of  users. 
Time  will  correct  this  problem  in  most  of 
the  13  in  question. 

This  program  in  Missouri,  and  in 
many  other  States  throughout  the  coun- 
try was  achieved  almost  entirely  with- 
out Federal  funds  because  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  had  the  authority 
and  used  the  authority  to  insure  bonds 
issued  by  water  and  sewer  districts. 

Most  of  these  bond  issues  were  in  the 
S200.000  to  $1  million  class — usually 
much  smaller  than  what  municipal  bond 
houses  would  buy.  The  buyers  generally 
believed  the  risk  was  too  high,  the  conse- 
quences too  great  to  fool  with  these 
.small  issues. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration,  to 
Its  credit,  solved  this  problem  by  issuing 
the  bonds  and  grouping  them  so  that 
they  became  a  worthwhile  investment 
for  the  big  bond  buyer. 

Then,  some  2  years  ago.  someone  at 
the  Treasury  Department  decided  that 
the  sale  of  these  municipal  bonds  was  a 
tax  loophole  that  could  be  closed  by  an 
order  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion that  these  bonds  could  no  longer  be 
insured.  The  alternative  offered  by 
Treasury  was  that  the  same  type  of  work 
would  be  continued  by  direct  loans  of 
Federal  money,  financed,  of  course,  by 
the  sale  of  Treasury  bonds. 

As  a  result  of  that  order,  coupled  with 
the  budget  restrictions  resulting  from 
the  Vietnam  war,  the  rural  water  and 
sewer  district  program  in  my  State  was 
cut  back  from  some  50  projects  a  year, 
valued  at  $14  million,  to  a  half  dozen 
projects,  totaling  $3  million  a  year. 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  Treasury 
order,  on  December  31,  1967,  the  Mis- 
souri ofiQce  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration had  a  backlog  of  138  proj- 
ect applications;  only  21  have  been 
activated  since  that  time;  and  literally 
dozens  of  other  Missouri  communities 
are  eager  to  file  applications.  But  the 
State  ofiQce  frankly  told  local  leaders 
that  they  could  give  no  encouragement 
for  action  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  same  situation  that  exists  in 
Missouri  is  also  true  in  many  other 
States,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree — 
depending  largely  on  the  initiative 
shown  in  local  communities  and  the  de- 
gree of  cooperation  and  encouragement 
given  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion personnel  in  each  State. 

Finally,  as  a  result  of  continued  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  a  number  of  us  here 
in  the  Senate  and  by  Members  of  the 
House,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  and,  we  under- 
stand, the  enlightened  approval  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  a  program  was 
worked  out  to  meet  this  need;  and  S. 
3165  wsis  introduced  In  the  Senate  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  bill, 
because  Federal  taxation  waa  Involved, 
was  then  referred  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  and  that  favorable  reports 
have  been  received  on  it  from  both  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Treas- 


ury. But,  imfortimately.  It  has  not  been 
reported  to  the  floor. 

In  view  of  the  need,  on  September  24, 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  MONTOYA],  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  introduced  the 
same  bill  as  amendment  No.  1005  to 
H.R.  2767.  I  had  previously  advised  Sen- 
ator MoNTOYA  of  my  Interest  in  his 
amendment;  but  here  today  I  want  to 
congratulate  him  for  moving  ahead  and 
express  with  him  the  hope  that  his 
amendment  will  be  accepted  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  Senator  Long,  and 
will  be  taken  to  conference  where  I  would 
hope  it  win  receive  approval  of  the  con- 
ferees from  the  House. 

As  presented  by  Senator  Montoya  on 
September  24 : 

No  program  for  development  In  communi- 
ties of  5.600  or  less  deserves  a  higher  raUng 
than  does  this  campaign  to  bring  water  and 
waste  disposal  services  up  to  standard  in 
rural  areas. 

Here  Is  one  of  the  great,  gaping  deficien- 
cies that  generate  rural  poverty  and  aggra- 
vate domestic  turmoil  in  this  country. 

There  are  still  30,000  towns  without  ade- 
quate water  systems,  and  40.000  without 
sanitary  waste  disposal  systems  In  rural  areas 
of  the  United  States. 

We  must  end  the  long  delay  In  equipping 
our  smaller  towns  and  rural  countryside  with 
these  bedrock  public  services — water  systems 
and  sewer  systems.  They  are  vital  to  a  better 
kind  of  rural  community  development,  a  bet- 
ter national  distribution  of  Industry  and 
Jobs,  and  an  easing  of  the  burdens  borne  by 
overcrowded,  overloaded  cities. 

The  solution  offered  last  March  by 
Senator  Ellender,  and  reintroduced  as 
an  amendment  by  Senator  Montoya,  is 
relatively  simple,  and  would  be  a  practi- 
cal application  of  the  concept  of  "crea- 
tive federalism."  Best  of  all,  it  will  get 
these  projects  moving  again;  and  equally 
important,  in  view  of  the  present  squeeze 
on  the  Federal  funds,  it  w^ll  result  in  a 
net  gain  rather  than  a  net  loss  for  Treas- 
ury. 

Under  the  amendment,  bonds  issued  by 
local  public  bodies  will  continue  to  be 
tax  exempt  in  form  and  substance.  They 
will  be  offered  for  direct  sale  to  private 
investors.  Only  when  no  private  inves- 
tor comes  forward  on  the  regular  basis 
of  tax-exempt  financing  will  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  buy  the  bonds. 
FHA  will  charge  the  going  rate  for  di- 
rect Government  loans — now  generally 
5  percent. 

FHA  In  turn  will  place  the  bonds  with 
private  investors.  The  bonds  will  in  no 
way  be  changed  from  tax-exempt  form. 
However,  separate  agreements  between 
niA  and  investors  will  provide  that  in- 
vestors will  receive  the  going  insured- 
loan  interest  rate — now  61/4  percent — 
and  in  turn  will  pay  Federal  income  tax 
on  their  interest  earnings. 

As  a  result  of  these  two  transactions, 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  Government 
would  more  than  break  even.  On  every 
$100  million  of  bond  financing,  it  will 
cost  FHA  $1V4  million  for  private  money 
to  replenish  the  funds  advanced  to  the 
rural  conununitles.  However,  Treasury 
estimates  that  the  investors  generally  are 
in  the  50  percent  income  tax  bracket. 
Consequently,  taxes  per  $100  million 
worth  of  bonds  will  range  above  $3  mil- 


lion, which  would  more  than  offset  FHAs 
deficit  on  the  first  transaction. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  wholeheartedly 
in  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  have  no  further 
statement  on  this  matter,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday in  debate  a  great  deal  was  said 
with  reference  to  the  provision  limiting 
medicaid  commitments  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment retroactive  to  July  1.  A  great, 
deal  was  said  about  the  State  programs 
that  would  be  affected  in  about  24  of  the 
States  There  was  also  considerable  ref- 
erence to  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the 
amount  of  Federal  money  going  into  the 
State  of  New  York  for  the  medicaid  pro- 

STSJti. 

I  shall  develop  the  details  of  the  New 
York  situation  and  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations that  have  been  made  on 
the  merits  of  a  change  in  the  medicaid 
program.  ,      ,, 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder  If. 
before  the  Senator  does  that,  he  will  yield 
to  me  to  make  a  brief  statement  with 
respect  to  Michigan. 

Mr  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  that  pui-pose 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  the 
RECORD  should  reflect  the  situation  that 
wiU  be  applicable  in  Michigan  under  the 
medicaid  change  that  the  able  Senator 
from  New  York  has  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion in  the  last  hour. 

My  remarks  will  reflect  a  report  made 
to  me  by  officials  of  the  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  to  whom  we  have 
talked  by  telephone  today.  According  to 
our  public  health  officials,  the  medicaid 
amendment  almost  strikes  panic  in  their 
institutions.  ^  ,  u. 

This  year  between  January  and  July. 
75  600  individual  people  received  services 
as  medically  needy  in  Michisan.  As  I  un- 
derstand, the  "medically  needy"  are  those 
with  income  and  resources  beyond  the 
figure  that  would  permit  them  to  be  on 
pubUc  welfare,  but  within  the  following 
income  limits:  For  one  person,  an  an- 
nual income  of  $1,900;  for  two  persons, 
an  income  of  $2,700;  and  for  each  indi- 
vidual additional  person  in  the  family, 
an  amount  of  $420.  One  can  readily  see 
we  are  not  talking  about  the  affluent,  or 
those  who  press  the  ceiling  to  become 
affluent,  when  we  are  talking  about  those 
who  are  medically  needy  in  Michigan, 
numbering  some  75.000  who  received 
services  in  the  first  7  months  of  this 

year.  ,  ,, 

The  State  matching  money  for  medi- 
cally needy  is  contingent  on  the  Federal 
matching  formula  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  State  appropriation  act.  Therefore, 
with  the  change  in  the  Federal  formula 
they  would  not  have  a  program  for  medi- 
cally needy— only  for  those  getting  pub- 
lic assistance. 

If  they  can  expand  the  class  of  per- 
sons they  could  consider  as  getting  pub- 
lic assistance  to  include  those  In  nursing 
homes— who  would  be  eligible  for  pub- 
lic assistance  if  they  were  in  their  own 
homes— then  the  loss  to  Michigan  would 
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be  $12  million— the  public  assistance 
formula  staying  at  50  percent. 

If  they  cannot,  and  the  medicaid 
matching  formula  goes  to  25  percent, 
then  Michigan  would  stand  to  lose  $29.4 
million. 

They  are  strongly  of  the  belief  that  no 
steps  as  drtistic  as  this,  reacting  so  direct- 
ly and  heavily  on  a  State,  with  so  many 
repercussions  at  the  State  level,  should 
be  taken  without  the  fullest,  most  de- 
tailed analysis  and  hearings.  They  would, 
I  am  sure,  have  me  express  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  their  appreciation 
for  the  flght  he  is  making  to  insure  that 
we  do  understand  fully  what  is  Involved 
here,  and,  based  on  that  kind  of  record, 
know  what  it  is  appropriate  that  we  do 
in  the  light  of  the  circumstances. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODKTJ..  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  next  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  "PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MODEL  CITY  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  first  model  city  programs  was  estab- 
lished in  my  home  town  of  Huntsvllle, 
Ala.  Considerable  work  has  been  done  on 
the  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcord  an 
article  entitled  "Model  City  Program  Is 
Explained."  written  by  Karen  Offlk,  and 
published  in  the  Huntsvllle  Times  on 
September  10,  1968:  and  also  an  article 
entitled  "A  New  Dimension  in  City  Plan- 
ning." written  by  Bill  G.  King,  director 
of  the  model  city  program.  Huntsvllle. 
Ala  .  and  published  In  the  Alabama  Muni- 
cipal Journal  of  July.  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Huntsvllle  (Ala.)  Times,  Sept.  10, 
19681 
Moon.  Crrr  Pioceam  Is  ExPLAmm 
(By  Karen  Offlk) 

What  Is  Model  Cities^  Why  HunUville? 
What  can  the  average  citizen  of  Huntsvllle 
expect  to  gain  through  this  program?  What 
are  the  prekent  and  future  tmpllcatlona  of 
the  Model  City  Program?  What  Is  the  con- 
fusion about  the  dUTerence  between  the 
Central  City  urban  renewal  project  and  the 
Model  City  project? 

All  of  these  questions  will  be  answered  In 
this  Introductory  article  about  the  Model 
City  Program. 

First:  Why  Huntsvllle? 

The  City  of  Huntsvllle  Is  fortunate  In  hav- 
ing been  selected  as  one  of  the  first  genera- 
tion cities  In  the  Model  Cities  Program 
authorized  by  Congress  In  the  "Demonstra- 
tion City  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act 
of  19M."  It  is  administered  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Of  the  193  ciUes  that  competed  for  the  30 
million  dollars  for  planning  that  Congress 
set  aside,  sixty-three  were  selected,  with 
Huntkville  one  of  the  nrst  to  receive  the 
honor. 

What  is  Model  ClUes^  Model  Cities  Is  a 
six-year  project.  Phase  I  (the  planning 
stage  I  of  which  will  end  In  November,  1968. 
It  Is  a  model  City  with  its  own  Model  City 


council.  Model  City  planning  committee, 
neighborhood  branches,  and  Model  City 
planning  committees. 

The  Model  Cltlefe  Program  provides  a 
unique  opportunity  for  American  urban 
communities  to  come  to  terms  with  major 
social,  economic,  physical,  and  human  re- 
source problems 

Its  primary  goal  Is  to  seek  out  major  prob- 
lems In  housing,  education.  emplo;rment. 
health,  transportation,  social  services.  p>ollce 
and  security,  beautlflcatlon.  codes  and  tech- 
nology, and  public  Information.  It  must, 
further,  establish  priority  to  the  areas  re- 
quiring Immediate  renewal. 

The  Model  City  Programs  primary  pur- 
pose Is  to  help  alleviate  major  blight  areas 
and  to  devise  solutions  for  them. 

In  order  to  give  us  much  impetus  to  the 
project  as  possible,  the  City  of  HuntsvlUe's 
contract  with  the  US.  Oovernment  requires 
that  the  program  office  operate  under  the 
same  system  of  city  government  as  all  other 
city  departments 

Therefore,  all  planning  committees  report 
to  the  Model  City  Council  which  Is  the  co- 
ordinating body  Just  as  the  Huntsvllle  City 
Council  is  the  coordinating  body  of  Hunts- 
vllle on  city  governmental  action. 

What  Is  the  difference  between  the  Central 
City  urban  renewal  project  and  the  Model 
City  project? 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  citizens 
of  Huntsvllle  that  the  Model  City  Program 
Is  not  the  same  program  as  the  Central  City 
urban  renewal  project,  which  Is  concerned 
with  the  renovation  of  the  Huntsvllle  down- 
town area  and  with  the  rebuilding  of  vari- 
ous old  government  structures,  such  as  the 
Madison  County  Courthouse  and  the  Munic- 
ipal Building 

The  Model  City  Program  Is  active  In  seek- 
ing to  alleviate  blight  problems  that  the 
Central  City  Is  only  to  a  small  per  cent 
presently  concerned  with.  For  Instance,  the 
Model  City  and  the  City  as  a  whole,  as  shown 
in  this  statistic  of  families  with  Income  less 
than  tS.OOO.  gives  64  per  cent  to  the  Model 
City  Area  and  only  11  per  cent  to  the  rest  of 
the  City. 

What  can  the  average  citizen  of  Huntsvllle 
hope  to  gain  by  the  Model  City  Program? 
What  will  It  coat  him?  Should  he  support  it? 

The  City  of  Huntsvllle  must  continue  to 
prosper.  It  Is  and  will  become  one  of  the 
leading  progressive  cities  In  the  U.S.  The 
Model  City  Program  can  only  add  prestige, 
never  take  It  away. 

As  for  the  money  Involved.  It  must  come 
either  now  or  later  for  the  blight  problems 
must  be  solved  either  now  or  later.  The  dif- 
ference Is  this:  will  the  problems  be  solved 
through  the  Model  City  Program  with  the 
help  of  government  appropriations,  or  will 
the  City  of  Huntsvllle  chooee  to  solve  these 
problems  on  Its  own.  with  Its  own  funds,  and 
at  a  much  later  time.  That  Is  the  difference. 
It  Is  the  difference  that  should  and  must  be- 
come the  underlying  factor  when  speaking 
of  present  and  future  Implications  concern- 
ing the  Model  City  Program. 

Finally,  should  the  people  of  Huntsvllle 
support  Model  Cities?  This  decision  must  be 
left  to  the  people. 

It  Is  their  choice.  It  Is  their  hope.  It  Is 
their  future. 

[From  the  Alabama  Municipal  Journal. 

July  1968) 

A  New  Dimension  In  Crrr  PuiNNnto 

(By  Bin  O.  King,  director  model  dty 

program.  Huntsvllle.  Ala.) 

The  model  city  program  was  established  by 
act  of  Congress  In  1966 — "The  Demonstra- 
tion City  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act 
of  1966."  This  action  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  opened  up  a  whole  new  world 
of  comprehensive  city  planning  to  eliminate 
slum  and  blight  In  the  nation's  cities. 


WHAT  THE  ACr  DOES 


The  act  Itself  basically  proclaimed  that  the 
number  one  domestic  problem  In  the  United 
States  Is  the  slum  and  blight  problems  facing 
the  nation's  cities.  But  It  went  even  a  step 
further  by  declaring  that  perhaps  programs 
to  eliminate  these  problems  should  be  de- 
signed by  the  cities  themselves  rather  than 
experts  located  In  Washington.  For  years  the 
cities  have  been  saying  to  Washington  that 
they  know  their  problems  better  than  anyone 
in  Washington  and  that  they  could  solve 
them  If  they  had  the  financial  resources  to 
do  It.  Now  It  has  come  about!  Washington  is 
saying  prove  It.  The  Model  City  program  Is 
indeed  a  demonstration  program  wherein  the 
cities — with  financial  assistance  from  Wash- 
ington— are  going  to  demonstrate  their  abil- 
ity to  solve  the  slum  and  blight  problem.s 
through  a  six  year  Model  City  program,  one 
year  planning  and  five  years  of  Implementa- 
tion. 

When  the  act  was  passed.  Congress  set 
aside  tao  million  for  planning  and  193  cities 
made  application.  Sixty-three  were  selected, 
with  Huntsvllle.  Alabama,  one  of  the  first 
named.  The  cities  range  from  a  population 
of  6.000  to  eight  million,  and  cover  33  states. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
some  cities  only  a  small  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation Is  Involved.  In  others,  such  as  Smlth- 
vuie.  Tennessee,  the  entire  county  Is  within 
the  Model  City  border. 

STATISTICALLT    SPEAKING 

HuntsvlUe's  Model  City  area  Includes  ap- 
proximately ten  percent  of  the  population 
(IS.CXK)  people) .  This  area  Includes  the  major 
problem  areas  of  the  City  of  Huntsvllle. 

Statistically,  a  large  gap  exists  between 
the  Model  City  area  and  the  city  as  a  whole, 
as  shown  below: 

II n  percsnti 


Model  city 
arM 


City  tola! 


Families  with  incomt  Itss  than 
J3.000 

Percantaf*  ol  malts  14  and  over  in 
labor  forca  unemployed    

Criminal  arrests  as  percentafC  ol 
persons  18  years  and  over 

Percent  ol  ill  housing  units  whidi 
are  substandard 

Percent  ol  persons  75  and  over  with 
less  than  8  years'  education 

Infant  deaths  as  percent  ot  births 
per  year.   

Incidence  ol  TB  per  1.000  popula- 
tion  


64.0 

11.0 

M.O 

3.0 

23.6 

6.8 

20.0 

11.0 

S3.0 

18.0 

7.5 

2.5 

32.5 

4.4 

Note:  55  percent  of  all  TB  eases  in  Hm  county  are  found  in 
the  study  area. 

The  solutions  to  the  problems  are  not 
readUy  available.  If  they  were,  the  need  for 
planning  would  be  nil.  We  In  Huntsvllle  do 
not  yet  have  the  answers,  but  we  plan  to 
get  them  through  the  planning  portion  of 
our  program. 

The  planning  process,  which  began  in  Feb- 
ruary, will  end  In  November.  1968.  At  that 
time,  Huntsvllle  will  submit  a  general  plan 
for  a  flve-year  program  which  will  aim  at  re- 
ducing the  gap  between  the  lives  of  people 
living  within  the  Model  City  area  and  the 
lives  of  other  citizens  of  Huntsvllle.  In  the 
plan  will  be  a  one-year  Implementation  pro- 
gram which  will  outline  the  progress  for  the 
first  year. 

rOtm   STEPS  IN    PUINNINO 

The  planning  process  has  four  basic  mile- 
stones :  ( 1 )  The  administrative  structure 
which  is  the  hiring  of  the  staff  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  offices.  (2)  Data  collection 
and  analysis — during  this  phase  of  plannlne 
.ill  existing  data  Is  compiled  and  computer- 
ized. All  arrest  Information,  health,  educa- 
tion, housing,  etc..  surveys  are  made  door- 
to-door  gathering  all  Information  available 
from  each  resident.  All  existing  agencies  op- 
erating within   the  city  are  drained  for  In- 
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formation  on  existing  programs,  etc.  (3) 
Problem  evaluation  and  determlnaUon  of 
goals— once  relationships  between  poor 
housing,  unemployment,  bad  health,  etc.  are 
shown  through  the  computer  program,  prob- 
lems vrtll  be  discernible— not  Just  problerns 
of  crime  and  housing,  but  how  they  relate 
and  which  one  should  have  priority,  or 
whether  some  should  work  simultaneously. 
(4)  Formulation  of  five-year  plan— this  last 
step  during  the  planning  program  Is  merely 
putting  together  all  of  the  planning  Ideas 
lor  submission  to  the  HUD  Regional  Office 
in  Atlanta. 

PEOPLE  INVOLVED  IN  PLANS 

One  Of  the  unique  things  about  the  plan- 
ning process  Is  the  people  involved.  Virtually 
eve^  agency.  Industry,  and  college  In  the 
area  Is  Involved  City  department  heads, 
churches,  authorities  and  resldenU  of  the 
area  make  up  thirteen  planning  committees. 
The  planning  committees  Include:  Educa- 
tion Health  Employment.  Housing,  Recrea- 
tion City  Services,  Social  Services.  Codes  and 
New'  Technology.  Data  Processing,  Police  and 
Crime  etc.  The  committees  are  made  up  or 
resource  people  (professionally  "alned  in 
that  particular  area)  and  residents  elected 
by  their  neighbors.  „  „.„ 

The  Model  City  planning  concept  is  a  new 
and  real  dimension  In  planning.  The  prognm 
is  being  planned  with— rather  than  for—the 
people  within  the  area.  Forty-eight  residents 
are  seated  on  the  thirteen  planning  commit- 
tees The  first  lew  meetings  of  the  planning 
committees  were  a  little  shaky  In  some  cases 
there  was  reluctance  on  both  sides  ( resource 
neople  and  residents)  but  as  meetings  con- 
tinued they  began  to  smooth  out.  A  great 
deal   more    respect   Is   now   shown   for   each 

°\"the  Police  and  Security  Committee,  for 
instance.  Chief  of  Police  Dyar  and  two  of  his 
assistants  are  the  resource  people  asf'Kned 
to  that  committee.  They  meet  with  four 
elected  resldente  from  the  area.  Some  of  the 
projects  that  have  already  been  discussed 
are  Juvenile  courts  In  the  areas,  made  up  ol 
people  from  the  area,  adult  review  boards^ 
^llcemen  walking  the  beat  so  that  children 
^n  learn  the  police  are  not  bullies  or 
enemies. 

QUESTION  or  rtTNDINC 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  program 
will  conUnue  to  be  funded  has  been  asked 
many  times.  We  do  know  that  the  program 
hM  already  been  funded  for  the  first  year 
implementaUon  II  It  Is  never  funded  past 
the  first  year.  Huntsvllle  has  already  bene- 
fited beyond  anyone's  Imagination.  We  will, 
for  a  full  year,  have  taken  a  look  In  depth, 
together  with  people  from  the  anea.  at  some 
of  our  most  critical  problems.  This  alone  Is 

worth  the  entire  cost  of  the  program. 

IX  Hunuvllle  Is  successful,  maybe  some 
other  cities  across  the  country  can  benefit  by 
our  comprehensive  demonstration  program. 


MR  NIXON'S  CRITICISM  OF  MUTUAL 
FUND  INDUSTRY  LEGISLATION 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Nixon  has  again  followed  a  peculiar 
course  He  has  sent  a  private  letter  to 
leaders  in  the  securities  industry  for  pri- 
vate circulation.  According  to  Mr.  Nixon  s 
top  economic  adviser.  Alan  Greenspan,  it 
was  not  made  public  because  it  covers  a 
narrow  policy  area."  xt„^„ 

This  is  another  action  by  Mr.  Nixon 
designed  to  serve  conflicting  purposes. 
He  appeals  to  the  securities  industry  on 
a  straight  self-interest  basis.  At  the  same 
time  he  covers  up  his  blatant  disregard 
for  the  pubUc  Interest  and  the  interest 
of  investors.  It  was  an  appeal  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  brokers  and  investment 
bankers  In  effect,  attacking  the  protec- 


tion and  security  of  25  million  American 
owners  of  shares  of  common  stocks. 

Why  did  not  candidate  Nixon  release 
this  letter  to  the  public?  Was  it  possible 
that  he  knew  that  millions  of  Americans 
have  confidence  in  investing  in  common 
stocks  just  because  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  SEC? 

Mr.  President,  on  October  2.  1968.  the 
New  York  Times  published  the  text  of 
former  Vice  President  Nixon's  letter  on 
the  securities  industry. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  the  former  Vice 
President,  as  a  part  of  his  campaign,  saw 
flt  to  write  this  letter.  He  had  a  right  to 
present  his  case  in  any  way  he  wanted 
to  do  so,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  he 
was  going  to  make  a  political  issue  out 
of  this,  it  should  have  been  made  in  the 
form  of  a  speech  so  that  the  whole  coun- 
try might  have  known  about  it.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  New  York  Times  was  able 
to  get  the  letter,  but  it  did. 

Mr  President,  the  legislation  dealt 
with  a  very  broad  area  when  we  con- 
sider the  hundreds  of  thousands  and  mU- 
lions  of  people  that  own  stocks  and  own 
shares  in  mutual  funds.  I  believe  that 
one  out  of  every  eight  people  in  this 
country  own  such  shares  of  stock.  How- 
ever, be  that  as  it  may.  there  are  some 
points  in  the  letter  that  I  think  we  should 
chcillcnKC. 

Mr  Nixon's  statement  shows  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  role  of  independent 
agencies  in  the  Federal  Government.  By 
legislation  and  by  practice,  regulatory 
agencies  are  independent.  Responsible 
Presidents  do  not  even  try  to  interfere 
with  these  important  regulatory  bodies. 
It  is  either  naive  or  malicious  to  charge 
that  securities  regulation  has  been  sub- 
ject to  "heavy-handed  bureaucratic  reg- 
ulatory schemes"  by  the  Johnson 
administration. 

The  last  time  a  President  sought  to 
dictate  to  an  independent  agency  in  the 
Federal  Government  was  when  Nixon 
was  Vice  President  and,  as  a  result,  the 
Dixon- Yates  scandal  was  exposed.  It  was 
a  scandal  that  resulted  from  the  very 
practice  which  candidate  Nixon  is  now 
engaging  in— namely,  trying  to  interject 
political    pressure    where    it    does    not 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission is  a  bipartisan  organization 
with  its  members  including  identified 
Republicans  as  well  as  identified  Demo- 
crats The  SEC's  activities  have  never 
been  the  subject  of  partisan  debates. 
Candidate  Nixon's  political  maneuvers 
tend  to  undermine  not  only  the  inde- 
pendence but  also  the  bipartisan  nature 
of  the  SEC  and  renders  a  disservice  to 
the  American  investor. 

Mr.  Nixon  neglects  to  recognize  the 
broadly  accepted  practices  and  legal  pro- 
tection underlying  the  operations  of 
the  SEC.  The  agency  conducts  not  only 
extensive  studies  but  it  holds  open  hear- 
ings which  afford  opportimities  to  all 
parties  to  present  facts  and  to  have  their 
views  fully  revealed.  If  Mr.  Nixon  under- 
stood this  regulatory  process  he  would 
not  talk  about  "bureaucratic  domma- 
tion"  and  "a  legalistic  and  bureaucratic 
approach."  ,     .        j 

Of  all  the  industries  subject  to  broad 
regulation  none  has  supported  Its  regu- 
latory agency,  the  SEC,  more  than  the 


securities  industry.  Of  course,  there  have 
been  differences  in  views  between  the 
Commission  and  some  of  the  securities 
industry,  but  more  often  than  not  tne 
New   York  Stock   Exchange   and   other 
stock  exchanges  have  worked  in  har- 
mony and  effectively  with  the  SEC  for 
the  benefit  of  the  industry  and  investors. 
Mr   Nixon  in  his  letter  recognizes  the 
fantastic  growth  of  the  securities  indus- 
try and  the  fact  that  one  out  of  elgnt 
Americans  own  shares  of  mutual  funds 
or  common  stock  and  that,  indirectly. 
100  million  Americans  benefit  from  stock 
investments  by  way  of  pension  plans  or 
insurance  policies.  He  neglects  to  add 
that  most  of  this  growth  occurred  pri- 
marily since  the  SEC  was  establisned. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that 
the  SEC  did   anything  other  than  en- 
courage the  broadening  of  stock  owner- 
ship in  America.  . 

This  regulatory  body  has  dealt  in  one 
of  the  most  sensitive  and  one  of  the  most 
difficult  areas  where  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars  are  at  stake.  There  has  never 
been  any  scandal  or  corruption  associ- 
ated with  this  agency. 

The  history  of  the  SEC  makes  Mr. 
Nixon's  political  intrusion  all  the  more 

crass. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  directed  his  criticism 
particularly,  as  I  interpret  it,  at  two 
things.  .     ^„,     .  ,  . 

First  he  finds  fault  with  the  bill  which 
passed  the  Senate  several  weeks  ago 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  That  bill 
seeks  to  bring  some  order  into  the  mutual 
fund  industry.  He  is  quite  critical  of  that 
even  though  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  considered  the 
measure  and  reported  It  with  a  strong 
vote  The  Senate  itself  passed  the  bill 
by  an  overwhelming  vote.  The  measure 
was  supported  largely  by  the  industry 

itself 

It  is  not  the  kind  of  a  bill  that  we 
started  with.  We  worked  from  the  orig- 
inal bill,  and  we  worked  long  and  hard. 
We  held  extensive  hearings.  We  grad- 
ually pulled  the  two  sides  together  until 
practically  everything  that  went  into  the 
bill— I  believe  with  the  exception  of  one 
item— of  any  consequence  was  worked 
out  between  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  the  industry  itself. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  did  an 
excellent  job  on  the  bUl.  I  said  on  the 
Senate  floor  at  that  time  that  if  the 
House  did  not  take  action  during  this 
session  of  Congress,  when  the  new  Con- 
gress returns  in  January,  I  plan  on  tne 
first  day  on  which  we  are  aUowed  to  in- 
troduce legislation  to  introduce  a  bill 
identical  with  the  bill  that  passed  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  spoke  its  will  on  the 

I  have  been  assured  also  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  on  the  House 
side  that  dealt  with  the  matter  that  he 
is  going  to  do  the  same  thing.  I  under- 
stand that  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire   [Mr.  McIntyre]. 
who  is  a  member  of  our  committee  and 
who  worked  very  hard  on  the  mutua 
fund   bill,   proposes  to  introduce  a  bill 
along   the   same   lines,   but   with   some 
changes  which  he  advocated  m  the  com- 
mittee. ,.      . 

The  second  thing  that  Nixon  directs 
his  criticism  towsrd  is  the  study  that  we 
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have  proposed  to  make  of  the  market 
operations  in  this  country  The  origin 
of  that  study  was  a  speech  made  by  a 
good  solid  Republican — William  Mc^ 
Chesney  Martin — on  the  75th  anniver- 
sary of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
when  he  called  attention  to  the  tremen- 
dous impact  that  institutional  buying 
and  mutual  fund  buying  had  on  the  stock 
market  and  pointed  out  that  it  was  some- 
thing that  ought  to  be  looked  into. 

The  president  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  agrees  with  the  legislation.  The 
Industry  as  a  whole  agrees  with  it. 

OoUig  back  to  the  mutual  funds,  the 
chairman  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change participated  in  the  deliberations 
on  this  matter  and  was  very  helpful  to  us. 

The  securities  dealers  themselves 
agreed  that  something  ought  to  be  done. 
All  of  them  Join  in  saying  that  we  ought 
to  make  this  study. 

I  am  at  quite  a  loss  to  understand 
what  Mr.  Nixon  hopes  to  gain  by  this 
document  when  the  people  to  whom  he 
is  writing  think  this  ought  to  be  done. 
Certainly  it  will  not  gain  support,  sis  I 
see  tt.  from  the  millions  of  people  who 
want  to  be  protected. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion was  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting big  and  little  investors  in  this 
country. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  criticism  of- 
fered by  the  former  Vice  President  was 
sound.  I  regret  very  much  that  he  made 
tills  attack.  If  we  may  call  it  an  attack, 
upon  what  Congress  and  this  adminis- 
tration have  been  doing  with  reference 
to  the  securities  market.  The  things  we 
have  been  doing  are  exactly  in  line  with 
what  the  people  engaged  in  the  industry 
and  administering  the  securities  markets 
say  we  ought  to  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  letter  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows; 

Text  or  Nixon's  LrrrEB  on   Skcttbitiss 
Industrt 

Washwoton.  October  1.— PoUowlng  is 
the  text  of  Richard  M.  Nlxons  letter,  entitled 
"The  Role  of  the  Securities  Industry  In  the 
National  Bconomy."  sent  to  a  nvunber  of 
business  leaders. 

"Today,  one  out  of  every  eight  Americans 
owns  shares  of  mutual  funds  or  common 
stocks  In  American  Industry.  Directly  and  In- 
directly. 100  minion  Americans  benefit  from 
stock  Investments  by  way  of  pension  plans 
or  Insurance  policies.  This  broad  base  of  In- 
dividual ownership  of  American  Industry  Is 
the  foundation  of  our  free  economy. 

"The  fantastic  growth  of  our  securities  In- 
dustry and  the  dramatic  Increase  in  public 
participation  has  overburdened  our  nation's 
stock  exchanges  and  raised  questions  about 
the  impact  of  Institutional  Investing  on  the 
market  and  on  our  economy  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  existing  law  providing  full  and 
adequate  protection  for  the  Investor. 

"These  are  sophisticated,  complex  ques- 
tions The  reaction  of  this  Administration 
to  these  new  challenges,  however,  has  been 
simply  to  trot  out  the  same  tired  old  "cure- 
alls  "  of  the  Democratic  party,  that  Is.  more 
heavy-handed  bureaucratic  regulatory 
schemes. 

"What  Is  needed — and  It  will  be  a  first  pri- 
ority of  my  AdmlnlstraUon— Is  an  Inde- 
pendent, comprehensive,  economic  study  of 


the  role  of  financial  Institutions  In  our  econ- 
omy, the  relationship  of  financial  Institu- 
tions to  our  nation's  growth,  the  require- 
ment for  Investor  protections  and  the  inter- 
relationship of  all  financial  Institutions.  Such 
a  study  Is  Imperative  before  steps  are  taken 
which  might  seriously  Impair  the  nation's 
ability  to  continue  to  raise  the  capital  needed 
for  Its  future  economic  growth 

"inmjAL  rtJNO  powxas 

"During  the  past  Congress,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  authorizing  a  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  stiidy  which  would 
Involve  some  of  these  Issues.  Even  before  the 
study  could  be  Initiated,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion advanced  proposals  designed  to  alter  the 
basic  character  of  the  securities  markeu.  In- 
volving drastic  changes  In  the  stock  ex- 
change rate  structure  and  altering  the  eco- 
nomic relations  of  brokerage  firms.  Institu- 
tional Investors  and  Individual  Investors. 
Tragically,  those  who  would  suffer  most  are 
the  small  broker  dealers,  the  small.  Inde- 
pendent businessmen. 

"The  Administration  has  further  sought 
wide-sweeping  new  regulatory  powers  over 
the  mutual  fund  Industry,  which  powers 
would  be  tantamount  to  'rate  fixing'  in  a 
highly  competitive  industry  Agencies  of  the 
Administration  have  sought,  sometimes  with 
but  more  often  without  legislative  authority, 
to  establish  bureaucratic  domination  over 
the  competitive  relations  and  everyday  ac- 
tivities of  banks,  savings  Institutions,  insur- 
ance companies  and  Institutional  Investors. 

"The  actions  of  this  Administration  are 
characterized  by  a  legalistic  and  bureaucratic 
approach  rather  than  one  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  our  free  economic  system.  Another 
priority  of  my  Administration  and  an  Im- 
portant plank  In  the  Republican  platform 
Is  a  further  and  long-overdue  study  of  the 
executive  departments  by  an  Independent 
commission  patterned  after  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission. One  of  the  major  Items  on  the 
agenda  of  that  commission  must  be  a  deter- 
mination of  the  proper  role  which  those 
agencies  now  regulating  economic  institu- 
tions are  to  play  In  Insuring  our  nation's 
economic  stability  and  growth. 

•The  free  and  healthy  operation  of  the 
market  Is  of  utmost  Importance  to  the  In- 
vestor: to  the  nation,  the  orderly  growth 
of  the  Industry  and  Its  ability  to  attract 
new  Investment  provides  the  flow  of  capital 
essential  to  our  nation's  economic  well-being 
and  expansion. 

"LAWS    FOX    DISCLOSURE 

"Our  securities  laws  were  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  Investor  by  Insisting  on  full  and 
complete  disclosure.  This  has  been  the  order 
of  the  day  since  the  securities  acts  of  the 
1930s  were  written.  I  believe  In  the  full 
enforcement  of  the  securities  laws  to  assure 
absolute  protection  for  the  Inveetor;  abuses 
of  law  should  be  vigorously  prosecuted.  I 
believe,  furthermore,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  continually  sensitive  to 
the  needs  for  Improvement  In  these  laws  to 
Insure  Investor  protection.  The  philosophy 
of  this  Administration,  however,  has  been 
that  disclosure  alone  Is  not  enough  and 
that  the  Government  can  make  decisions 
for  the  Inveetor  better  than  he  can  make 
them  for  himself.  This  philosophy  I  reject. 

"By  Its  actions,  my  Administration  will 
evidence  Its  faith  In  the  American  Inveetor 
and  In  the  strength  and  viability  of  Ameri- 
can financial  Institutions  so  essential  to  the 
success  of  our  free  economy." 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  on 
his  statement  concerning  the  fe^nous 
Nixon  letter  on  the  securities  industry. 


On  Sunday  the  New  York  Times  stated 
that  this  was  the  first  serious  mistake, 
the  first  serious  blunder  by  the  Republi- 
can nominee  for  the  Presidency,  in  their 
view,  in  this  campaign. 

I  think  it  was  for  the  very  reasons  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  enumerated.  In  the  first  place,  if 
ever  there  was  an  industry  that  was 
involved  in  the  public  Interest,  it  is  the 
securities  industry.  As  the  Senator  said 
so  well,  there  are  20  million  stockholders 
in  this  counti-y 

This  letter  was  an  attack  on  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  reg- 
ulations as  well  as  an  attack  on  the 
action  taken  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

While  there  is  no  question  that  the 
SEC  should  be  watched  very  carefully 
and  that  at  times  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  may  be  overzealous, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  in  this  country  recognize  that  the 
basic  law  is  a  good,  desirable,  and  neces- 
sary law.  that  our  Investors  need  pro- 
tection, and  that  the  SBC  has  done  a 
commendable  job  of  enforcing  that  law. 

As  I  understand  it  the  securities  in- 
dustry itself  very  largely  suppwrts  the 
administration  of  the  Securities  Act  by 
the  SEC.  As  the  Senator  has  said  so  well, 
the  Industry  itself  has  in  large  part  sup- 
ported the  mutual  fund  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  my  under- 
standing— and  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  to  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — 
that  this  bill  was  arrived  at  on  the  basis 
of  very  extensive  discussions  not  only  in 
hearings  but  also  Informal  discussions 
with  people  from  the  mutual  fund  in- 
dustry, and  that  the  SEC  had  agreed 
that  this  was  the  kind  of  bill  they  could 
live  with,  this  was  the  kind  of  bill  that 
would  be  constructive,  this  was  the  kind 
of  bill  that  would  provide  the  protection 
for  the  millions  of  Investors  in  mutual 
funds,  and  this  is  the  kind  of  bill  which 
is  necessary  in  view  of  developments  in 
recent  years. 

I  recall  vividly  the  testimony  of  Robert 
Haack.  the  new  president  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  former  head 
of  the  securities  dealers,  who  appeared 
and  was  very  helpful  in  suggesting  the 
way  in  which  the  commissions  that  mu- 
tual funds  salesmen  enjoy  could  be 
regulated. 

This  was  a  very  delicate  problem.  It 
Is  true  that  we  did  consider  the  present 
system  which  provides,  as  I  understand 
It.  price  fixing  on  the  mutual  funds  com- 
missions. A  Federal  law  declaring  that 
they  cannot  be  cut.  that  no  competition 
is  permitted,  and  anybody  who  does  at- 
tempt to  compete  on  the  basis  of  com- 
mission price  is  violating  the  F^eral  law 
and  could  be  put  in  jail  and  fined.  Many 
people  in  the  industry  felt  that  this  was 
wrong.  However,  it  was  difficult  to  arrive 
at  a  system  fair  to  the  industry  and  fair 
to  the  public  In  handling  this  difficult 
problem. 

Mr.  Haack,  tis  I  recall,  was  one  of  those 
who  felt  that  securities  dealers  could 
provide  self-regulation,  and  self-regrula- 
tlon  is  what  we  wrote  into  the  bill. 

The  presidential  nominee  argues  that 
this  is  price  fixing.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  very  hard  to  accept  that,  in  view  of 
the  very  careful  way  this  was  developed 
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to  get  away  from  what  is  price  fixing 
now  in  the  law  in  commissions,  and  also 
to  do  it  in  a  way  that  was  acceptable  to 
the    industry    and    was    practical    and 

workable.  ,  . 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  refers 
to  price  fixing,  and  as  it  is  in  the  law 
now  it  really  is  price  fixing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  law  at  the 
present  time. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  indeed. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  tried  to  work  a 
correction  on  it. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  That  is  why  I  was 
so  shocked  when  Mr.  Nixons  letter  was 
revealed,  wherein  he  charged  that  this 
would  result  in  price  fixing. 

Mr    SPARKMAN.   The   Senator    will 
recall  that  much  of  the  testimony  be- 
fore our  committee  was  that  if  we  would 
remove  the  price  fixing  and  put  it  on  a 
free  competition  basis,  the  market  would 
take  care  of  itself.  When  we  proposed 
to  do   that,   there   was  a  great  outcry 
from  the  industry,  and  we  more  or  less 
reversed  our  thinking  and  let  the  price 
fixing  remain,  but  gave  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Security  Dealers  the  self- 
imposed    responsibility    of    self-regula- 
tion. ^      ^      , 
Actually,  the  law  provides  this,  in  ef- 
fect: Anyone  who  sells  mutual  funds  at 
a  price  lower  than  that  fixed  in  the  pro- 
spectus by  the  fund  itself  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  crime. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  It  is  a  felony. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  a  felony. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  If  an  agent  were  to 
sell  me  a  mutual  fund  certificate  at  a 
price  less  than  the  fund  prescribed,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law  as  it  is  now  written, 
he  is  the  same  as  a  man  who  robs  a  bank. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senator  does  not  believe  that 
that  is  free  and  open  competition  in  the 
usual  sense  of  free  enterprise,  does  he? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  a  sim- 
ple way  to  resolve  the  dispute  in  the  mu- 
tual fund  issue,  and  that  was  first,  to 
remove  the  felony  requirement,  so  that 
the  salesmen  could  compete  on  the  basis 
of   his  fee  and.  second,  to  require   an 
arm's  lerxgth  contract  between  the  ad- 
viser corporation  and  the  fund.  In  that 
way,  there  would  be  competition.  But 
that  is  the  last  thing  that  some  of  the 
industry  wanted. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  will  re- 
call that  when  we  started  to  do  what  was 
recommended  to  us— that  is,  to  repeal 
section  22(b),  which  provides  this  price 
fixing — there  was  an  outcry.  Some  of  us 
felt  all  along  that  we  should  accept  the 
offer  of  the  securities  dealers  for  self- 
policing,  as  they  do  in  the  stock  ex- 
change. And  that  is  what  we  went 
back  to. 

Yet.  Mr.  Nixon  says  that  we  were  seek- 
ing to  destroy  free  competition.  I  fail 
to  understand  it.  Surely,  he  must  not 
have  consiUted  with  the  president  of  the 
American  Stock  Exchange  or  the  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
or  the  president  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Securities  Dealers  with  refer- 


ence to  this  matter,  because  this  is  in 
line  with  their   recommendations. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  the  only 
point  we  did  not  resolve  completely  by 
agreement  with  the  mutual  fund  people 
was  the  matter  of  the  payment  of  fees 
to     trustees — management     fees,     we 
worked  out  a  solution  that  we  recom- 
mended on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  There 
was  some  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate    The   Senator   from   Utah    I  Mr. 
Bennett],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts  (Mr.  Brooke],  the  Senator  from 
New   Hampshire    IMr.  McIntyreI.   and 
other  Senators  took  part  in  that  debate. 
Finallv,  we  worked  out  a  solution  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  which  made  it  pos- 
sible for  court  action  to  be  taken  to  de- 
termine  whether   or   not   management 
fees  were  reasonable.  But  we  made  it 
certain  that  when  the  case  made  certain 
showings,  from  there  on  the  burden  ot 
proof  was  on  the  plaintiff,  who  was  seek- 
ing to  get  this  action.  ,„  fw» 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr  MONDALE.  I  wonder  how  many 
holders  of  mutual  fund  certificates  realize 
the  manner  by  which  many  mutual 
funds  have  been  established.  I  believe  it 
is  important  to  know  this. 

What  often  happens  is  that  a  group 
will  set  up  a  mutual  fund  and  then  create 
another  corporation,  which  might  be 
called  the  adviser  corporation. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  It  is  almost  a  hold- 
ing company.  Of  course,  it  is  a  side  com- 
pany instead  of  being  vertical. 

Mr  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect They  give  the  le-al  appearance  of 
being  two  separate  independent  corpora- 
tions  but  one  really  controls  the  other. 

Mr".  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  And  as  the  mutual 
fund  grows 


no  giuwo 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  And  they  have  grown 
tremendously  in  the  last  10  or  15  years. 

Mr  MONDALE.  I  believe  that  now 
more  than  $40  billion  of  American  con-- 
sumers'   money    is   invested    in   mutual 

funds. 

As  these  funds  grow,  the  adviser  cor- 
poration is  free  to  establish  the  fee  it 
regards  to  be  adequate  for  Its  services. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

rGCt 

Mr  MONDALE.  I  believe  that  in  some 
funds  the  fee  charged  by  some  principals 
in  the  adviser  corporation  is  more  than 
one-half  million  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Or  more. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Or  more.  And  the  fund 
corporation  itself  is  not  free  to  establish 
an  arm's-length  contract  because  it  is 
owned  and  run  by  the  adviser  corpora- 
tion. , 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  There  is  no  room  for 
arm's-length  dealings.  They  are  almost 
like  Siamese  twins. 

Mr  MONDALE.  So  the  only  remedy  of 
the  poor  mutual  fund  stockholder  is  to 
come  to  an  annual  meeting  and  com- 
plain If  his  views  faU  to  prevail  his 
only  recourse  then  is  to  go  into  Federal 
court  and  allege  "waste"— an  exceedingly 
difficult,    if    not    impossible    burden    of 

proof.  .     XV-  * 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  he  can  do  that 
only  with  permission  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  He  has  to  go 
there  first  and  get  their  permission. 


The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
CaseI  participated  quite  ably  In  that  de- 
bate It  was  his  amendment  that  reaUy 
solved  this  question.  I  am  glad  to  see 
the   Senator   from   New  Jersey   in   the 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  have  one  more  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Did  Mr.  Nixon's  let- 
ter go  to  the  mutual  fund  industry? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  was  sent  to  the 
securities  dealers.  I  do  not  know  the  in- 
dividuals to  whom  it  was  sent. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
call if  this  statement  was  issued  pub- 
licly or  privately? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  No.  That  is  the  thing 
I  cannot  understand.  It  seems  to  me  he 
would  have  made  the  statement  in  a 
public  speech;  or  if  he  wanted  to  make 
a  policy  statement,  that  he  would  have 
made  it  available  to  everyone.  No.  It  is 
a  private  letter  written  to  someone  who 
could  see  to  it  that  it  reached  the  proper 

ol&,C6S 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  the  let- 
ter was  sent  to  2.000  people,  but  it  was 
a  private  letter.  The  Senator  has  called 
attention  to  a  very  significant  aspect  of 
the  matter.  It  is  a  private  letter  dealing 
with  the  most  public  interests. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
this  fact.  Mr.  Nixon's  aide,  when  asked 
why  it  was  not  a  public  statement,  said 
that  it  dealt  with  such  a  narrow  policy 

I  do  not  have  Mr.  Nixon  s  letter  before 
me  I  gave  it  to  the  reporter.  I  have  asked 
that  the  letter  which  the  New  York 
Times  published  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

In  the  letter  he  refers  to  the  fact  that 
one  out  of  every  eight  persons  in  the 
United  States  owns  stocks  or  shares  in  a 
mutual  fund  and  that  100  million  people 
are  benefited  or  are  beneficiaries.  I  can- 
not conceive  of  something  that  affects 
100  million  people  being  a  narrow  field  of 

Dolicy. 

Mr   MONDALE.  Did  any  of  these  let- 
ters go  to  holders  of  mutual  fund  shares? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  mutual  fund 
shares.  I  did  not  receive  one. 

Mr  MONDALE.  I  wonder  why. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Furthermore,  our 
committee  wrestled  with  this  matter  for 
2  years.  Did  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota receive  a  letter? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  No.  I  was  Inadvert- 
ently stricken  from  the  list. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  receive  a   copy  of  the 

letter'' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  I  was  Inadvert- 
ently left  out. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Perhaps  we  could 
write  and  have  our  names  placed  on  the 

list 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  Republican  Committee  the 
other  day  asking  for  a  contribution  but 
they  did  not  include  a  copy  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  on  our  committee,  and 
he  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  mutual 
fund  legislation  and  helped  us  to  work 
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out  the  knotty  problem  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  to  which  I  referred. 

Mr  BROOKE.  I  hope  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  re- 
sponded to  the  letter  asking  for  a  con- 
tribution to    the  Republican  Party. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  I  sUll  have  it.  wait- 
ing to  receive  a  letter  on  the  mutual 
funds. 

Did  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
get  a  copy  of  the  letter  on  mutual  funds? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  did  not  get 
a  copy  of  the  letter.  However.  I  would 
like  to  say,  having  read  it.  that  I  know  of 
this  letter,  and  I  see  nothing  inconsistent 
with  the  protection  of  the  investor  which 
was  stated  by  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican presidential  candidate  in  his  letter 
addressed  to  certain  people  in  the  indus- 
try. 

I  think  further  that  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  there  was  disagreement 
within  the  committee  itself  on  the  basic 
philosophy  of  this  matter  and  I  think  the 
distinguished  Republican  candidate  for 
President,  and  the  next  President  of  the 
United- States,  was  merely  saying  in  his 
letter  that  he  was  in  opposition  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  present  administra- 
tion in  not  letting  the  investor  make  up 
his  own  mind  as  to  what  he  wanted  to  do 
rather  than  having  the  Government  do 
It  for  him. 

I  think  that  was  the  thrust  of  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Nlxon.  Certainly  he  was  in  favor 
of  further  study,  as  was  our  committee  in 
favor  of  further  study:  and  there  wsis 
dllTerence  of  opinion  within  the  industry 
itself.  The  industry  was  certainly  not 
willing  and  ready  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment come  in  and  give  further  regulation 
to  the  Industry.  They  thought  they  were 
policing  it  very  well  themselves.  As  our 
distinguished  chairman  will  remember, 
there  was  very  little  evidence  in  the 
testimony  before  the  committee  to  indi- 
cate there  had  been  any  great  abuses  in 
the  Industry  at  all. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  I  am  not  sure  if 
the  Senator  heard  this.  I  said  that  re- 
cently when  William  McChesney  Martin 
made  a  speech  at  the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  the  Sen- 
ator will  remember  when  he  called  at- 
tention to  the  seriousness  of  the  impact 
of  institutional  mutual  fund  buying  on 
our  various  stock  markets,  he  started 
people  thinking. 

Talking  about  differences  in  our  com- 
mittee, as  I  recall  I  believe  that  a  study 
was  recommended  unanimously  and  was 
accepted  by  the  Senate  unanimously. 

Mr  BROOKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  we  worked 
it  out  on  a  basis  fair  to  everyone,  and  I 
cannot  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  he  can  see  nothing  in 
the  letter  that  is  objectionable.  Certainly. 
I  would  object  to  his  criticizing  the  bill 
that  we  passed  relating  to  the  mutual 
funds.  I  pointed  out  that  the  bill,  as 
Anally  worked  out.  was  passed,  as  I  recall, 
by  almost  a  unanimous  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  construe  his  letter  as  being  critical  of 
the  study.  I  believe  the  letter  starts  off 
In  about  the  third  paragraph  with  a 
critical  remark  on  the  study.  I  do  not 
have  the  letter  before  me.  I  gave  It  to  the 
reporter. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  not  the  principal 
criticism  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
that  this  was  done  privately  and  secretly 
and  without  knowledge  by  the  general 
public  or  the  investing  public:  but  that 
it  was  directed  to  a  narrow  segment  of 
the  securities  Industry  which  some  people 
might  feel  would  gain  by  a  looser  rein 
by  the  SEC? 

It  is  not  that  the  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  Republican  nominee,  takes  a 
position  with  which  we  disagree  It  is  that 
he  handles  it  in  this  particular  way. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  If  2.000  letters  were 
sent  out  it  was  not  a  private  matter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  he  should  have 
known  it  was  not  a  private  matter. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  sure  that  Mr. 
Nlxon  was  merely  voicing  opposition.  I 
think  he  was  voicing  opposition  to  the 
administration  in  dealing  with  securi- 
ties. He  feels  Ihe  Government  should 
not  get  into  the  field  of  securities  to  a 
greater  degree  than  it  already  has  done 
so.  This  is  the  basic  feeling  of  the  In- 
dustry itself.  It  was  very  well  testified 
to  before  our  conmiittee  in  hearings. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  wants  to  roll  it 
back.  His  letter  indicates  we  have  gone 
too  far  now  in  regiilatlon.  He  talks  about 
the  heavy  hand  of  bureaucracy  on  the 
securities  industry. 

As  I  have  said,  it  is  not  the  merits.  I 
think  the  merits  are  pretty  clear  in  all 
of  our  minds.  The  main  issue  is  the  way 
he  did  it  without  a  public  statement.  As 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  said,  it 
was  not  done  in  a  speech  or  statement 
made  available  to  all  of  us.  but  to  very 
narrow  segments  of  the  industry,  and 
2.000  is  a  narrow  segment  when  one 
considers  how  big  the  industry  is. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting, I  think,  and  shrewdest  analyses 
of  a  political,  economic  financial  action 
that  I  have  seen  in  a  long  time  was 
written  by  Eileen  Shanahan  entitled 
"Capital  View:  A  Blunder,"  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  for  last  Sunday. 
October  6.  1968,  in  its  Business  and  Pi- 
nance  section,  in  which  she  analyzes  the 
action  Mr.  Nlxon  took. 

It  Is  so  appropriate  to  the  colloquy 
we  just  had  on  Mr.  Nixon's  action  that 
I  should  like  to  read  part  of  it  into  the 
Record : 

Why  did  NUon  do  it?  Who  on  earth  advised 
him?  And  doea  he  really  Imagine  that  the 
views  he  expressed  are  unanimously — or  even 
generally — shared  In  the  securities  business? 

These  are  the  questions  that  official  Wash- 
ington has  been  asking  itself  since  the  publi- 
cation, early  this  past  week,  of  what  has 
become  known  here  as  the  "Secret  Letter  to 
Wall   Street." 

The  manner  of  release  of  Mr.  Nixon's  policy 
statement  on  securities  regulation  is  con- 
sidered a  blunder  by  friend  and  foe  alike. 
The  unanimous  conclusion  In  the  Capital  Is 
that  he  should  not  have  opened  hlmaelf  to 
charges  of  attempting  some  sort  of  secret 
deal  by  distributing  the  statement  to  people 
In  the  Industry  and  falling  to  make  It  avail- 
able to  the  general  public.  This  is  the  point 
on  which  the  poUUcally  oriented  here  have 
focused. 

SDBaTANTTVE    MISTAKES 

Those  who  know  something  about  current 
Issues  In  securltlea  regulation — and  the  his- 


tory and  dramatis  personae  thereof— are 
more  fasclnsMd,  however,  by  what  they  see 
as  the  substantive  blunders  in  Mr.  Nixon's 
statement. 

Item:  Mr.  Nlxon  denounced  a  pending 
study  of  the  impact  of  institutional  Investors 
on  the  securities  markets,  which  study  was 
the  brain-child  not  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  but  of  a  Republican 
member  of  Congress,  Representative  Hastlnes 
Keith  of  Massachusetts. 

Item:  That  same  study  was  approved  by 
Congress  (and  presumably  could  no*  be  can- 
celed now.  by  any  President),  without  any 
opposition  whatever,  either  among  the  elected 
officials  who  voted  for  it  or  among  the  af- 
fected Industries  and  organizations,  who 
testified  In  favor  of  it. 

Item:  Mr.  Nlxon  made  It  sound  as  If  :>.? 
Intended  to  make  the  S.E.C..  and  all  the  other 
agencies  that  regulate  business,  do  exact 'y 
what  he  told  them  to.  Although  no  President 
has  ever  really  kept  hands  off  the  activities 
of  these  agencies,  legally  that  Is  exactly  what 
Presidents  are  supposed  to  do.  When  Pre.si- 
dents  have  actually  Intervened,  they  have 
usually  done  so  with  some  restraint  and 
taken  some  pains  to  disguise  the  fact. 

Item:  Mr.  Nlxon  made  It  sound  as  If  he 
would  immediately  end  what  he  called  the 
"heavy-handed  bureaucratic  regulatory 
schemes  '  of  the  S.E.C.  In  fact.  It  could  be  :is 
late  as  mid- 1970  before  he  even  achieves  a 
Republican  majority  on  the  commission.  He 
would  not  be  able  to  name  his  own  chair- 
man, unless  he  wanted  to  naxne  one  of  tiie 
two  Republicans  now  on  the  commlsslim. 
until  mid- 1969. 

Item:  In  denouncing  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion of  sales  commissions  on  New  York  Stoclc 
Exchange  transactions.  Mr.  Nlxon  attacked. 
In  effect,  the  president  and  board  of  go\- 
ernors  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
which  have  approved  the  cut.  along  with 
many  other  leaders  of  the  securities  business 
who  think  the  step  Is  proper  and  necessary. 

Of  course,  the  securities  Industry  is  di- 
vided on  this  issue,  as  it  is  on  many  others. 
There  are  certainly  those  in  the  Industry  who 
oppose  the  rate-cut  and  the  companion  move 
to  ban  commission  splitting  among  brokers. 

But  the  wonder  here  in  the  capital  is  that 
Mr.  Nlxon  chose  to  ally  himself  so  totally 
with  this  opposition  group,  as  If  It  repre- 
sented  the  entire  securities  Industry. 

It  does  not,  as  events  of  the  last  few  days 
have  shown,  even  represent  all  of  the  mutual 
fund  Industry — the  suspected,  but  not 
proved,  source  of  the  policy  statement.  At 
least  two  major  figures  In  the  Industry  have 
checked  In  with  the  S.E.C.  since  publication 
of  the  letter  to  say  they  had  no  part  in  Its 
preparation  and  disapprove  at  least  its  trucu- 
lent tone  If  not  Its^  substantive  message. 

FUND    INDUSTRY    LOSS 

Most  of  the  fund  Industry  feels  that  It  has 
much  to  lose  from  the  abolition  of  commis- 
sion-splitting— a  key  method  that  funds  use 
to  reward  brokerage  houses  that  are  swelling 
fund  shares. 

But  what  surprises  people  here  who  know 
about  securities  regulation  Is  the  assumption 
implicit  in  the  Nlxon  letter  that  the  reduc- 
tion In  commissions  and  ban  on  commis- 
sion-splitting could  be  averted  once  Mr. 
Nixon  became  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remtiinder  of  the  article  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remain- 
der of  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  changes  In  commissions  will  be  voted 
on  by  the  entire  New  York  Stock  E^xchange 
membership  beginning  Thursday.  If  the 
members  turn  down  the  reduction  tlie 
8.E.C.  could — and  almost  certainly  would — 
immediately  start   legal   proceedings   aimed 
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at  forcing  the  planned  reductions,  or  pos- 
sibly even  larger  ones.  It  has  ample  stetu- 
tory  authority  to  do  this,  although  It  could 
well  wind  up  In  a  race  with  the  clock  to 
complete  the  prescribed  legal  procedureji 
and  order  the  rate  reduction  by  Jan.  20. 
There  Is  another  element  In  the  picture. 
however,  and  that  Is  the  role  of  the  Justice 
Department's  antitrust  division  There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  rate  reduction  and  ban 
on  commission  splitting  now  pending  before 
the  stock  exchange's  membership  has  a  good 
chance  for  approval  primarily  because  the 
antitrust  dlvUlon  has  threatened  something 
even  worse. 

Whoever  wrote  the  policy  statement  on 
securities  regulation  appeared  to  assume  that 
the  Justice  Department  would  remove  its 
pressure  for  an  end  to  all  fixed  sales  com- 
missions, once  a  Nlxon-appolnted  Attorney 
General  was  In  office. 

Washington  feeU  there  Is  reason  to  doubt 
this.  Perhaps  the  most  vigorous  period  of 
antitrust  enforcement  In  the  last  two  dec- 
ades came  during  the  Elsenhower  Admin- 
istration, particularly  the  second  Elsenhower 
AdmlnlstraUon  when  the  Attorney  General 
was  one  of  Mr  Nixon's  oldest  and  closest 
political  friends.  William  P.  Rogers.  Those 
who  were  running  the  antitrust  division  at 
that  time  held  the  view  that  the  Republican 
party  could  never  afford  to  be  soft  In  Its  anti- 
trust enforcement;  that  since  the  party  did 
not  believe  In  Government  regulation  of  btisl- 
ness  It  had  to  make  sure  there  were  no  Im- 
pediments to  competition,  the  free-market 
regulator. 

Thus  the  general  view  here  Is  that  Mr. 
Nixon  (asstimlng  he  saw  the  statement  at 
all)  was  given  a  misleading  Impression  that 
any  good  Republican  or  securities  dealer 
would  share  the  position  taken  In  the  state- 
ment. The  question  Is  why  he  did  not  know 
that  major  portions  of  the  securities  Industry 
are  not  all  that  dissatisfied  with  the  SJI.C. 
(and  that,  surprisingly,  the  agency  remains 
In  good  standing  with  liberals,  as  well ) . 

The  conclusion  here  Is  that  Mr.  Nlxon  was 
the  victim  of  some  poor  staff  work.  And  that 
is  the  biggest  surprise. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  another  in- 
teresting article,  the  lead  article,  en- 
titled "Nixon  Over  Wall  Street:  His 
Statement  Is  a  Puzzler, "  by  Terry  Ro- 
bards,  also  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  It  is  another  fine  analysis 
of  the  substantive  Implications  of  the 
Nlxon  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nixon   Over   Wall   Street:    His   Statement 
Is  A  Puzzler 


(By  Terry  Robards) 

Politics  thundered  Into  Wall  Street  with 
a  resounding  Impact  last  week  in  response 
to  Richard  M.  Nixon's  policy  swtement  on 
regulation  of  the  securities  Industry. 

While  there  was  some  doubt  about  the 
motivation  for  Mr  Nixon's  letter  to  financial 
Industry  executives,  there  was  little  doubt 
about  the  market's  reaction.  Volume  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  boomed  to  the 
second-highest  level  In  history  Tliursday  and 
most  major  market  Indexes  leaped  to  record 
highs. 

Still,  Wall  Street  was  divided  In  Its  re- 
sponse to  the  Nlxon  position.  Some  securities 
Industry  officials  were  highly  enthusiastic, 
some  thotight  Mr.  Nlxon  had  made  a  serious 
tactical  error  and  others  were  just  plain 
puzzled. 

There  were  some  who  conceded  that  Mr. 
Nlxon  himself  may  not  have  given  his  per- 
sonal stamp  of  approval  to  the  letter  and 
that,  once  It  was  made  public,  he  felt  he 
could  not  Issue  a  retraction,  lest  he  merely 


add  to  the  confusion  and  resultant  publicity 
about  It. 

It  was  disclosed  Wednesday  that  Mr.  Nlxon 
had  sent  a  letter  to  top  executives  In  the 
securities  business.  In  which  he  vowed  to 
end  what  he  called  "the  heavy-handed  bu- 
reaucratic regulatory  schemes"  of  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  under  the 
Johnson  Administration. 

In  the  letter  he  said  a  first  priority  of  his 
Administration  would  be  to  call  for  an  In- 
dependent comprehensive  economic  study  of 
the  role  of  financial  Institutions  in  the  na- 
tion's economy.  He  was  critical  of  the  S.E  C  's 
efforts  to  reduce  brokerage  commission  rates 
and  cut  the  charges  that  mutual  funds  make 
to  Investors. 

"Our  securities  laws  were  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  Investor  by  insisting  on  full  and 
complete  disclosure."  he  said,  adding  later, 
"The  philosophy  of  this  Administration,  how- 
ever, has  been  that  disclosure  alone  Is  not 
enough  and  that  the  Government  can  make 
decisions  for  the  Investor  better  than  he  can 
make  them  for  himself." 

Wall  Street's  Immediate  reaction  was  that 
the  letter  really  was  meant  to  be  a  message 
to  the  business  community  In  general — per- 
haps a  promise  that  a  Nlxon  Administration 
would  Involve  the  Federal  Government  less 
In  the  business  community's  affairs. 

But  this  Interpretation  left  a  number  of 
major  questions  unanswered.  Nobody  seemed 
to  know  why.  for  Instance,  Mr.  Nlxon  had 
felt  constrained  to  deliver  such  a  message  to 
the  very  group  on  whose  support,  both  finan- 
cial and  at  the  polls,  he  Is  most  assured  of 
receiving  anyway. 

Certain  political  advantages  did  seem 
plausible.  Under  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion, the  S.E.C.  has  attempted  to  push  a  mu- 
tual fund  reform  bill  through  Congress.  The 
bin  would  cut  Into  the  fund  Industry's  In- 
come and,  as  such,  is  highly  unpopular  with- 
in the  Industry  Itself. 

Although  the  bill  seemed  to  be  hopelessly 
stalled  In  the  House  Commerce  Committee, 
Mr.  Nlxon  could  have  been  trying  to  assure 
the  industry  that  a  Nlxon  Administration 
would  not  promote  similar  legislation.  Ac- 
cording to  a  year-old  study  by  the  National 
Association  of  Securities  Dealers,  there  are 
90.000  securities  salesmen. 

Many  of  these  salesmen  work  for  small 
brokerage  firms  whose  dominant  business  Is 
selling  mutual-fund  shares.  Obviously,  they 
would  be  enthusiastic  about  any  policy  that 
would  appear  to  protect  their  Interests. 

The  brokerage  community,  as  well  as  the 
mutual-fund  industry,  also  have  an  Interest 
m  recent  changes  proposed  by  the  S.E.C. 
in  commlsslon-rate  structures — changes  that 
will  go  Into  effect  before  the  year-end  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  Big  Board  proposal. 

The  changes  involve  volume  discounts  on 
large-block  transactions  and  an  end  to  the 
practice  known  as  the  "give-up" — or  the 
splitting  of  commissions  between  two  or  more 
brokerage  houses  on  a  single  securities 
transaction. 

Referring  to  these  changes,  along  with  a 
suggestion  by  the  Justice  Department  that 
commissions  be  set  strictly  on  a  negotiated 
basis.  Mr.  Nlxon  said  such  proposals  were 
"designed  to  alter  the  basic  character  of  the 
securities  markets.  Involving  drastic  changes 
In  the  stock  exchange  rate  structure  and 
altering  the  economic  relations  of  brokerage 
firms,  institutional  investors  and  individual 
Investors." 

On  Thursday  Robert  S.  DrlscoU,  president 
of  the  AflUlated  Fund  and  American  Business 
Shares,  called  a  press  conference  in  Phila- 
delphia to  comment  on  Mr.  Nixon's  state- 
ment. "We  are  pleased,"  he  said,  "that  Mr. 
Nlxon  apparently  recognizes  that  further 
study  Is  necessary  before  glve-ups  are  elimi- 
nated." 

But  the  response  to  Mr.  Nlxon  s  policy 
statement  was  by  no  means  universally  en- 
thusiastic. Some  fear  was  expressed  privately 


In  some  of  Wall  Street's  top-level  executive 
suites  that  Mr.  Nixon's  position  might  upset 
the  delicate  relationship  between  the  secu- 
rities  Indtistry   and   the   Government. 

Some  members  of  the  Industry  feel  that 
relations  with  the  Federal  Government  have 
been  improving  In  recent  years  and  that  the 
recent  changes  In  Wall  Street's  commission 
structure  were  beneficial  to  the  Investing 
public. 

The  timing  of  Mr.  Nixon's  letter  also  was 
Intriguing,  coming  as  It  did  just  after  two 
of  the  most  sensational  and  significant  se- 
curities cases  in  the  history  of  the  SEC.  had 
achieved  national  prominence. 

The  appellate  court's  decision  In  the  Texas 
Gulf  Sulphur  Company  "Insider's"  stilt  and 
the  S.E.C. 's  administrative  action  against 
Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith,  Inc.. 
have.  In  the  opinion  of  many  legal  experts, 
added  new  Interpretations  to  the  securities 
laws. 

By  referring  to  "heavy-handed  bureaucratic 
regulatory  schemes"  In  this  context.  Mr. 
Nlxon  appeared  almost  to  be  condoning  dis- 
regard for  the  securities  laws,  despite  his 
statement  later  that  he  believes  in  the  full 
enforcement  of  these  laws. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Nlxon  was  not  condoning 
any  breach  of  the  laws,  but  some  Industry 
sources  did  question  his  statement  in  this 
light.  They  also  questioned  his  call  for  a 
broad  study  of  the  role  of  financial  Institu- 
tions. 

A  similar  study  already  has  been  authorized 
by  Congress  and  Is  to  be  conducted  by  the 
S.E.C.  with  the  full  cooperation  of  virtually 
all  segments  of  the  securities  Industry.  The 
upcoming  study,  in  fact.  Is  one  of  the  few 
actions  proposed  by  the  S.E.C.  recently  that 
has  met  with  near- unanimous  support  from 
the  industry. 

All  of  this  still  does  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion: why  did  Mr.  Nlxon  decide  to  make  a 
formal  p>ollcy  statement  on  securities  regu- 
lation? There  are  two  schools  of  thought 
on  what  the  answer  may  be. 

One  Is  that  Mr.  Nixon's  letter,  quite  simply, 
was  tantamount  to  an  appeal  for  financial 
support  from  the  sector  of  the  electorate 
where  he  has  his  greatest  support — the  busi- 
ness community. 

"I  hate  to  say  It,"  said  a  senior  partner 
in  a  large  securities  firm,  "but  what  he  has 
done  Is  written  a  letter  which.  In  effect,  says. 
'Look,  send  me  some  money  and  we'll  lift 
the  pressure  off  you  when  we  get  In."  " 

The  top  man  at  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
Investment  companies  asked.  "Is  he  that  hard 
up  for  money  for  his  campaign?"  Still  an- 
other senior  Industry  official  said,  "It  Is  the 
first  serious  mistake  of  his  campaign.  He  had 
the  votes  and  had  the  money,  so  why  did  he 
have  to  do  it?" 

Equally  plausible,  however.  Is  the  original 
Idea  that  Mr.  Nlxon  Intended  his  statement  to 
be  a  message  to  the  entire  business  commu- 
nity. "I  think  It  Is  good  politicking,"  said 
the  research  partner  at  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  brokerage  concerns. 

One  of  the  securities  Industry's  top  leaders 
rejoined,  however,  that  "harassment,  like 
beauty.  Is  In  the  eye  of  the  beholder  and 
I'm  not  sure  you  can  say  with  any  certainty 
that  we've  been  harassed." 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OP 
GUAM 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  1763.  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  Guam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1763) 
to  promote  the  economic  development  of 
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Ouam,  which  was  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  Insert: 

SHOBT   TTTLI 

Sccnoir  I.  ThU  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Ouam  Development  Fund  Act  of  1968". 

PT7SP08B 

Sec.  3.  Por  the  purpose  of  promoting  eco- 
nomic development  In  the  territory  of  Ouam. 
there  la  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  paid  to 
the  government  of  Ouam  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  the  sum  of  $6,000,000. 

Sec.  3.  Prior  to  receiving  any  funds  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  the  government  of  Ouam 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
a  plan  for  the  use  of  such  funds  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  section  and  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  The  plan  shall 
designate  an  agency  or  agencies  of  such  gov- 
ernment as  the  agency  or  agencies  for  the 
administration  of  the  plan  and  shall  set 
forth  the  policies  and  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed In  furthering  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  Guam  through  a  program  which 
shall  Include  and  make  provision  for  loans 
and  loan  guarantees  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  private  enterprise  and  private  In- 
dustry in- Ouam  through  a  revolving  fund 
for- such -purposes :  Provided.  That  the  term 
of  any  loan  made  pursuant  to  the  plan  shall 
not  exceed  twenty-flve  years;  that  such  loans 
shall  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  Insurance,  and  service  charges. 
If  any)  at  such  rate  per  annum  as  Is  deter- 
mined to  be  reasonable  and  as  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  but  In  no  event  less  than  a 
rate  equal  to  the  average  yield  on  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  as  of  the  last  day  of  the  month  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  the  loan,  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  which 
rate  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  upon  the  request  of  the  author- 
ized agency  or  agencies  of  the  government 
of  Guam:  and  that  premium  charges  for  the 
Insurance  and  guarantee  of  loans  shall  be 
commensurate.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
agency  or  agencies  administering  the  fund, 
with  expenses  and  risks  covered. 

Sec.  4.  No  loan  or  loan  guarantee  shall  be 
made  under  this  Act  to  any  applicant  who 
does  not  satisfy  the  agency  or  agencies 
administering  the  plan  that  financing  Is 
otherwise  unavailable  on  reasonable  terms 
and  conditions.  The  maximum  participation 
In  the  funds  made  available  under  section  2 
of  this  Act  shall  be  limited  (a)  so  that  not 
more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  funds  actu- 
ally appropriated  by  the  Congress  may  be 
devoted  to  any  single  project  (b)  to  90  per 
centum  of  loan  guarantee,  and  ic)  with 
respect  to  all  loans,  to  that  degree  of  par- 
ticipation prudent  under  the  circumstances 
of  Individual  loans  but  directly  related  to 
the  minimum  essential  participation  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That,  with  respect  to  loan  guaran- 
tees, the  reserves  maintained  by  the  agency 
or  agencies  for  the  guarantees  shall  not  be 
leas  than  25  per  centum  of  the  guarantee. 

See.  5.  The  plan  provided  for  In  section  3 
or  ihls  Act  shall  set  forth  such  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement,  re- 
payment, and  accounting  for  such  funds. 

Sec.  6.  The  Governor  of  Guam  shall  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  the  administration  of  this  Act 
who  shall  then  forward  copies  of  such  re- 
ports to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
Sec.  7.  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized 
representatives,  shall  have  access,  for  the 
purpose  of  audit  and  examination,  to  the 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of 
the  agency,  or  agencies,  of  the  government 
of  Ouam  administering  the  plan  that  are 
pertinent  to  the  funds  received  under  this 
Act. 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  S.  1763,  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  August  30,  1967.  is  to  establish  a  $5 
million  economic  development  loan  fund 
for  the  territory  of  Guam  which  will 
provide  a  mechanism  to  help  the  terri- 
tory develop  a  viable  civilian  economy. 

The  House  has  amended  the  bill  by 
striking  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
but  the  text  of  the  bill  has  been  changed 
very  little.  The  Dep>artment  of  the  In- 
terior, by  letter  of  March  8.  1968.  has 
pointed  out  that  certain  language  which 
appears  in  section  4  of  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  Is  ambiguous  That  sec- 
tion requires  that  the  maximum  partici- 
pation in  the  funds  made  available  un- 
der the  act  shall  be  limited  to  25  percent 
of  funds  available  to  any  single  project 
and  to  90  percent  of  any  loan  guarantee. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  sug- 
gested substitute  language  which  reads 
as  follows: 

The  maximum  p«rtlclpaUon  in  the  funds 
made  available  under  section  2  of  this  Act 
ahall  b«  limited  (a)  so  that  not  more  than 
25  per  centum  of  the  funds  actually  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  may  be  devoted  to 
any  single  project,  (b)  to  90  per  centum  of 
loan  guarantee,  and  (c)  with  respect  to  all 
loans,  to  that  degree  of  participation  pru- 
dent under  the  circumstances  of  individual 
loans  but  directly  related  to  the  minimum 
essential  participation  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That,  with  respect  to  loan  guarantees,  the 
reserves  maintained  by  the  agency  or  agen- 
cies for  the  guarantees  shall  not  be  less  than 
25  per  centum  of  the  guarantee. 

A  second  amendment  adopted  by  the 
House  provides  that  the  Governor  of 
Guam  shall  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  act  and  that  copies 
of  the  report  will  be  sent  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  changes  in  the  bill 
made  by  the  House  are  perfectly  accept- 
able to  me  as  the  chief  sponsor  of  this 
legislation.  Therefore,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  S.  1763. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CONTINUANCE  OP  CIVIL  GOVERN- 
MENT FOR  THE  TRUST  TERRI- 
TORY OF  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  bill,  S.  3207,  to  amend  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  of  June  30.  1954,  as 
amended,  providing  for  the  continuance 
of  civil  government  for  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  3207) 
to  tunend  section  2  of  the  act  of  June  30, 
1954,  as  amended,  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  civil  government  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
which  was  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  Insert: 

That  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  30.  1954 
(68  Stat.  330).  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
deleting    "and    $35,000,000    for    each    of    the 


fiscal  years  1968  and  1969."  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following; 
•for  fiscal  year  1969.  $5,000,000  In  addition 
to  the  sums  heretofore  appropriated,  for  fis- 
cal year  1970.  $50,000,000  and  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  $50,000,000" 

Sec.  2  The  Act  of  June  30.  1954  (68  Sut 
330).  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  3   as  follows; 

"Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  find  necessary,  but  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000  for  any  one  year,  to  allevi- 
ate suffering  and  damage  resulting  from 
major  disasters  that  occur  in  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands.  Such  sunu  shall 
be  in  addition  to  those  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  limitations  imposed  by  section  2  of 
this  Act.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
determine  whether  or  not  a  major  disaster 
has  occurred  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  policies  of  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  September  30.  1950  (64  Stat.  1109)  iis 
amended  (42  U.SC.  1855a)." 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  in 
January  1968,  Senator  Metcalf,  Senator 
Moss,  and  I  took  an  extensive  tour 
through  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  and  upon  our  return  to 
Washington  cosponsored  S.  3207  to  pro- 
vide an  increase  in  the  authorization  for 
operation  of  the  Government  of  Micro- 
nesia. As  originally  passed  by  the  Senate. 
S.  3207  Increased  the  present  celling  on 
authorization  from  $35  million  armually 
to  $120  million  to  be  expended  over  the 
fiscal  years  1970,  1971,  and  1972.  In  order 
to  assist  the  territory  in  recovering  from 
typhoon  damage  which  frequently  oc- 
curs there,  S.  3207  contained  further  au- 
thorization of  up  to  $10  million  for  any 
single  disaster  to  aid  in  the  recovery 
operations. 

The  House  has  amended  the  bill  to 
provide  for  a  new  ceiling  of  $50  million. 
but  only  for  each  of  the  years  1970  and 
1971  in  order  to  meet  the  health,  edu- 
cation, and  economic  needs  of  the  terri 
tory.  The  House  also  amended  the  Sen 
ate  bill  to  provide  that  in  the  case  o 
typhoon  disasters  there   would   be   au 
thorlzed  not  to  exceed  $10  million  ir. 
any  1  year,  rather  than  $10  million  in 
any  single  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  it  had  been  my  hope 
that  we  could  establish  a  ceiling  over  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  2  years  In 
order  that  officials  of  the  trust  territory 
could  properly  plan  for  the  public  works 
and  other  projects  so  desperately  needed 
in  the  islands.  However,  due  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  session  and  the  virtual  im- 
possibility of  holding  a  conference  with 
the  House,  I  believe  we  should  accept  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  Houae. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  S.  3207. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  North  E>akota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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PAUL 


L.,    MARGARET,    AND    JOSE- 
PHINE KIRSTEATTER 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  BartlettI,  who  is  necessarily 
absent  today,  I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay 
tiefore  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  S.  909,  a 


blU  for  the  relief  of  Paul  L.,  Margaret, 
and  Josephine  Kirsteatter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  909)  for 
the  relief  of  Paul  L.,  Margaret,  and  Jose- 
phine Kirsteatter  which  was,  on  page  2, 
line  5,  strike  out  "in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  December  7, 
1967  The  House,  in  passing  the  bill  on 
May  7  1968,  however,  struck  that  por- 
tion of  the  bill  that  prohibits  payment 
to  any  agent  or  attorney  for  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  the  claim. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendment  to  S. 

909. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tlon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


JOSfe  ESTRADA 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives amending  S.  2675. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  iS. 
2675)  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Estrada, 
which  was,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

That  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Jos6  Estrada  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  July  18,  1961  and  the  periods 
of  time  he  has  resided  in  the  United  Stites 
since  that  date  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  meet  the  residence  and  physical  presence 
requirements  of  section  316  of  the  said  Act. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  24.  1968.  the  Senate  passed  S.  2675 
to  grant  the  status  of  permanent  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States  to  the  bene- 
ficiary retroactive  to  July  18.  1961. 

On  October  3.  1968,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  S.  2675  with  a  tech- 
nical amendment  that  does  not  affect 
the  overall  purposes  of  the  bill. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  2675. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


poor  to  provide  them  with  proper  medical 
and  dental  care.  It  was  recognized  that 
the   cost  of   living  varies  considerably 
among  the  States,  and  so  each  State  was 
encouraged  to  establish  its  own  standards 
for  participation  in  this  program.  Within 
2  years,  25  States  had  become  partici- 
pants In  a  program  which  presently  helps 
to  meet  the  hospital  costs  and  doctors' 
expenses  of  more  than  4  million  children. 
My  own  State  of  Massachusetts  was 
one  of  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  this 
program,    and   combined   Federal-State 
expenditures  now  total  $300  million  an- 
nually.  Under  the   Massachusetts  pro- 
gram, extensive  services  are  provided  to 
the  ill  and  the  disabled.  Doctors'  ex- 
penses, whether  furnished  in  the  office, 
hospital,  or  the  patient's  own  home,  are 
covered  by  the  program.  Medicaid  pro- 
vides both  inpatient  and  outpatient  hos- 
pital services,  dental  services,  laboratory 
and  X-ray  services,  prescription  drugs, 
and  a  variety  of  other  medical  and  sup- 
portive services.  The  State  welfare  agen- 
cies have  wisely  recognized  that  a  sick  or 
disabled  person  must  be  treated  thor- 
oughly and  well  if  the  program  Is  to  be 
elTectlve. 

In  Massachusetts,  where  the  cost  ol 
living  is  quite  high,  a  father  of  two.  whose 
wife  is  not  working,  becomes  eligible  for 
assistance  if  his  income  is  less  than  $413 
per  month.  This  means  a  family  becomes 
eligible  for  medicaid  when  its  net  is  ap- 
proximately $100  per  month  per  person, 
or  a  total  family  income  of  nearly  $5,000 
per  year  for  a  family  of  four.  This  figure 
corresponds  almost  exactly  to  the  poverty 
level  established  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr   President,  my  State  was  encour- 
aged to  establish  this  high  level  for  par- 
ticipation in  medicaid  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Under  the  bill  which  passed  last  year, 
the  Federal  Government  agreed  to  pay 
50  percent  of  the  costs.  The  program  has 
been   initiated,   the  commitments   have 
been  made.  What  is  even  more  impor- 
tant, thousands  of  children  and  needy 
parents  are  now  receiving  assistance  for 
the  first  time.  With  better  health,  these 
people   have   greater  hope  and   an  in- 
creased   ability    to    become    productive 
members  of  society. 

I  believe  it  Is  too  late  now  to  impose 
even  lower  ceilings  for  Federal  partici- 
pation than  those  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year.  The  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral share  has  exceeded  our  expectations 
an  indication  of  the  success  of  the 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  2767)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
farmer  an  amortized  deduction  from 
gross  Income  for  assessments  for  depre- 
ciable property  levied  by  soil  or  water 
conservation  or  drainage  districts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  medicaid  provision  con- 
tained in  the  pending  tax  bill,  and  in 
support  of  the  efforts  of  many  of  my 
colleagues  to  have  it  deleted  or  modified. 

When  medicaid  was  first  initiated  in 
1965,  It  was  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  children  whose  parents  were  too 
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program,  not  its  failure.  There  are  still 
millions  of  children  in  this  country  who 
should  be  receiving  medicaid  assistance 
but  have  not  yet  been  covered;  the  pro- 
gram should  not  be  cut  back,  but  ex- 
panded. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  again  to  the 
example  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
because  it  is  the  one  with  which  I  am 
most  familiar.  Massachusetts  will  lose 
$40  million  outright  if  the  present  pro- 
vision Is  enacted.  But  Massachusetts  is 
not  unique:  23  other  States  also  stand 
to  lose  substantial  Income  If  this  pro- 
vision is  retained.  The  States  which  are 
the  hardest  hit  are  frequently  those  with 
the  largest  budgets  and  the  most  ex- 
penses to  begin  with.  They  are  also  the 


ones  whose  people  pay  the  highest  taxes, 
not  because  they  are  wealthier,  but  be- 
cause an  urban  society  requires  more 
public  services  and  a  larger  role  for  gov- 
ernment than  a  rural  society. 

To  require  States  whose  resources  are 
already  heavily  committed  to  bear  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  a  program  for 
which  the  Federal  Government  had  pre- 
viously promised  50  percent  participa- 
tion is,  in  my  view,  unconscionable.  To 
make  that  provision  retroactive  to  the 
beginning  of  this  fiscal  year  is  to  break 
faith  with  State  and  local  government 
and  with  the  people  of  those  States. 

If  ceilings  must  be  established,  and  if 
Federal  participation  must  be  limited  in 
order  to  meet  our  Federal  budgetary  re- 
quirements, then  let  us  enact  those  lim- 
itations in  the  orderly  process  of  legis- 
lation. Let  us  hold  hearings.  Let  us  de- 
termine a  feasible  level  for  Federal  par- 
ticipation. Let  us  give  the  States  time 
to  come  up  with  alternate  plans  and  to 
find  alternate  souices  of  revenue.  Let  us, 
at  the  very  least,  give  the  provision 
adopted  by  the  Senate  on  September  24 
an  effective  date  of  July  1,  1969,  as  was 
suggested  yesterday  by  my  good  friend 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Goodell. 

Let  us  not  penalize  our  States  and  our 
p»eople,  or  establish  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent by  which  the  Federal  Government 
can  renege  on  its  commitments  in  mid- 
year. For  then  the  credibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  questioned, 
and  the  attainment  of  better  Federal. 
State,  and  local  cooperation  could  be  im- 
peded for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
reconsider  its  earlier  decision  and  to 
adopt  a  more  reasoned,  helpful,  and  con- 
structive course  of  action. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
debate  the  merits  of  the  amendment  in 
the  pending  bill  to  restrict  medicaid  pro- 
visions. I  think  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that  amendments  have  been  adopted 
that  would  exempt  the  commodities  pro- 
gram from  the  expenditure  ceiling.  The 
projections  on  expenditures  for  the  com- 
modity credit  program  turned  out  to  be 
something  over  $1  billion  short,  so  we 
will  have  to  expand  more  than  $1  billion 
in  excess  of  what  was  projected. 

In  the  case  of  medicaid,  the  point  is 
made  that  projections  will  be  $700  mil- 
lion less  than  the  actual  cost  of  medicaid 
program  in  this  fiscal  year. 

So  we  have  a  clear  situation.  When  we 
underestimate  the  cost  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  by  over  $1  bil- 
lion, it  Is  the  disposition  of  the  Congress 
to  exempt  that  $1  bllllon-plus  from  the 
expenditure  celling,  but  when  we  have 
an  underestimation  of  the  cost  of  the 
medicaid  program  by  S700  million,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  disposition  of  some  in  the 
Congress  to  cut  the  medicaid  program. 
It  comes  down  literally  to  a  question  of 
commodities  versus  people. 

The  medicaid  program  is  a  program 
that  has  been  established  by  the  Con- 
gress, it  has  been  modified,  and  we  now 
have  an  obligation  to  fund  it.  We  cer- 
tainly should  not  change  the  rules  of 
the  game  in  the  middle  of  the  fiscal  year, 
when  the  States  and  localities  have  at- 
tempted to  follow  the  Federal  law  and 
Federal  guidelines  and  expended  money, 
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and   when   the   legislatures   are   not   In 
session  to  chance  the  State  laws. 


New  York  SUte  Initiated  Its  medicaid 
program  In  May  1966  and  assigned  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  it  to  the 
State  department  of  social  services. 

KUOIBLSS 

Five  groups  are  eligible  under  the  pro- 
gram :  First,  persons  receiving  all  or  part 
of  their  Incomes  from  the  federally 
aided  public  assistance  programs:  sec- 
ond, persons  who  reside  in  the  State  and. 
except  for  having  enough  Income  for 
their  dally  needs  under  State  assistance 
standards,  could  qualify  for  public  as- 
sistance under  the  Federal  eligibility 
requirements  but  are  without  sufficient 
income  or  resources  to  pay  for  needed 
medical  care;  third,  persons  under  the 
age  of  21  without  sufficient  resources  or 
Income  to  pay  for  needed  medical  care: 
fourth,  inpatients  65  and  over  In  tuber- 
culosis and  mental  institutions:  and, 
fifth.  ad,ult  general  assistance  money 
payment  recipients — 21  and  over — and 
other  medically  needy  persons  whose  in- 
come and  resources  are  insufficient  to 
meet  all  the  costs  of  medical  care — no 
Federal  financial  participation  In  the 
cost  of  medical  care  is  claimed  for  this 
group. 

Based  on  a  family  of  four  persons, 
with  one  wage  earner,  the  income  ex- 
emption level  for  "hospital  only"  medi- 
cal assistance — before  the  Federal  en- 
actment— was  $5,200.  The  Department 
proposed  and  the  State  board  of  social 
welfare  recommended  the  following  fac- 
tors for  computing  family  Incomes:  an 
Income  exemption  up  to  $5,700;  savings 
exemptions  up  to  one- fourth  of  that 
amount:  and  exclusion  of  the  annual 
cost  of  health  insurance  premiums  as 
well  as  the  amount  of  Federal  and  State 
income  taxes  paid. 

Subsequently,  legislative  action  estab- 
lished these  standards,  pegged  to  the 
four-in-a- family  base:  a  net  income  ex- 
emption of  $6,000;  savings  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  exempt  income;  life  Insurance 
with  a  face  value  of  $1,000  per  person: 
or.  lacking  Insurance,  establishment 
from  existing  savmgs  of  a  burial  reserve 
in  the  same  amount  for  each  member  of 
the  family;  and  deduction  of  health  in- 
surance premiums  and  paid  State  and 
Federal  income  taxes  in  computations  of 
net  income. 

The  Department  estimated  that  about 
one-third  or  not  more  than  6  million  of 
the  State's  18  million  residents  would  be 
potentially  eligible,  on  the  basis  of  in- 
come and  resources,  for  medical  assist- 
ance under  the  program,  with  mnYimnm 
potential  expenditures  of  about  $1  bUllon 
on  a  1965  cost  basis. 

I  emphasize  here  that  total  Govern- 
ment expenditures  for  medical  assistance 
in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1965  were 
$241,229,000.  In  calendar  year  1967.  the 
total  expenditures  in  the  State  of  New 
York — all  governmental  expenditures  for 
medical  aissistance — were  $606,668,000. 

For  all  medical  care  except  Inpatient 
services,  a  deductible  payment  is  required 
for  the  medically  needy  with  an  annual 
income  of  $4,500  or  more.  The  deductible 
Is  the  amount  of  money  a  person  or  fam- 
ily must  pay  annually  toward  medical 


expenses  before  the  program  will  pay  any 
costs.  There  are  two  methods  for  deter- 
mining the  deductible:  mrst.  1  percent 
of  the  gross  annual  Income ;  or  second.  5 
percent  of  that  part  of  the  applicants 
net  Income  which  is  In  excess  of  80  per- 
cent of  the  minimum  income  exemption. 
The  lesser  amount  must  be  paid. 

SEXVICKS 

In  addition  to  the  five  basic  medical 
services — physicians"  services.  Inpatient 
hospital  services,  outpatient  hospital 
services,  skilled  nursing  home  services, 
and  laboratory  and  X-ray  services — 10 
other  medical  care  services  are  provided 
In  the  State  program.  While  many  of 
these  were  already  included  in  New 
York's  previous  medical  care  program, 
the  State  broadened  some  services  and 
established  several  new  programs.  These 
included  home  care,  provision  of  medical 
care  to  medically  indigent  children.  In- 
clusion of  patients  over  65  years  of  age 
in  institutions  for  tuberculosis  and  men- 
tally disabled,  outpatient  care  mcluding 
clinic  and  emergency  room  care,  and 
allowance  for  inclusion  of  the  cost  of 
deductibles — coinsurance  and  premium 
costs — required  under  title  18. 

Full  social  services  are  available  to  all 
applicants  for  medical  assistance.  The 
same  broad  coverage  of  social  services 
available  under  the  other  titles  are  also 
available  to  the  medically  needy  on  a 
selective  basis.  Social  services  are  now 
available  to  eligible  patients  in  mental 
hospitals  and  for  persons  released  from 
such  institutions. 

CABINET    COMMlrm'S    REPORT 

In  January  1968,  an  ad  hoc  cabinet 
study  committee  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, concluded  that  despite  the  many 
benefits  of  the  State's  medicaid  program, 
experience  had  made  it  clear  that  the 
program  had  encountered  medical,  fiscal, 
and  administrative  problems  that  re- 
quired urgent  attention.  The  committee 
consisted  of  the  commissioners  of  the  de- 
partments of  social  services,  health,  and 
local  government.  It  criticized  Federal 
cost  formulas  which  have  not  placed 
curbs  on  costs  and  offered  no  incentive 
to  economize,  especially  in  the  area  of 
hospital  management.  Furthermore,  it 
objected  to  the  Federal  action  in  1967 
limiting  Federal  sharing  in  the  cost  of 
the  medically  needy.  The  committee 
stated  that  as  a  result  of  this  action  the 
State  had  to  consider  three  alternative 
approaches  to  amend  the  original  medi- 
cal assistance  program: 

First.  Cut  back  eligibility  levels  to 
thoee  called  for  by  the  new  Federal 
amendment  to  the  law; 

Second.  Adopt  eligibility  standards  by 
geographic  regions: 

Third.  Institute  cost-sharing — co- 
insurance— and  deductible  features. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  New  York 
medicaid  program,  unless  amended, 
would  represent  a  $300  million  addi- 
tional cost  to  State.  Federal,  and  local 
governments  In  fiscal  year  1968-69.  This 
rising  cost,  according  to  the  committee, 
might  threaten  access  to  medical  care 
for  everyone  In  the  State,  including 
those  who  finance  their  own  medical  ex- 
penses with  health  insurance.  In  light  of 
this  fiscal  prospect,  the  committee  sup- 
ported the  proposal  for  adoption  of  a 


State  universal  health  Insurance— 
UHI— plan.  UHI.  It  contended,  would 
prevent  the  large-scale  cancellation  of 
voluntary  insurance  by  medicaid  ellgi- 
bles  and  should  become  the  preferred 
method  for  financing  medical  care.  It 
would  represent  the  first  line  of  health 
defense  while  medicaid  should  be  viewed 
as  the  second  line  of  defense  to  protect 
those  who  are  medically  needy  and 
those  whose  Insurance  benefits  have  run 
out. 

The  committee  Identified  three  major 
administrative  problems  that  were 
mainly  a  result  of  the  lack  of  plannlnt; 
time  to  put  the  medicaid  program  into 
effect.  First,  there  was  a  critical  need 
for  fast,  reliable,  and  uniform  data  to 
insure  a  sound  basis  for  administrative 
decisions  and  management  control.  The 
committee  recommended  that  It  be  em- 
powered to  take  immediate  steps  to  de- 
velop a  statewide  data  collection  and 
analysis  system  for  the  administration 
of  medicaid  at  the  State  and  local  levels 
Second,  the  committee  found  a  need  to 
improve  State-local  medicaid  coordina- 
tion and  therefore  proposed  that  meas- 
ures be  designed  to  Insure  prompt  and 
effective  interchange  between  State  and 
local  personnel.  Finally,  It  asked  for  au- 
thority to  review  pertinent  State  stud- 
ies and  arrange  for  additional  studie.s 
on  the  feasibility  of  utilizing  fiscal  Inter- 
mediaries. 

The  committee  advanced  six  other 
proposals  for  moderating  costs  and  Im- 
proving health  care : 

First.  To  improve  the  quality  of  care, 
steps  should  be  taken  to  maximize  the 
Impact  of  prompt  and  thorough  care 
throughout  the  continuum  of  preven- 
tion, cure,  and  rehabilitation. 

Second.  To  improve  medical  care  fa- 
cilities a  continuing  effort  should  be 
made  to  improve  the  quality  and  balance 
of  medical  care  facilities  within  each 
region  of  the  State. 

Third.  To  relieve  the  existing  critical 
shortages  of  trained  manpower  in  the 
health  and  social  service  professions  and 
occupations,  a  pool  of  trained  manpower 
should  be  developed  so  that  shortages 
would  not  ac'  to  push  costs  dispropor- 
tionately upward. 

Fourth.  To  evaluate  spiraling  medical 
vendor  payments,  the  present  reimburse- 
ment formula  and  fee  schedules  of  med- 
icaid should  be  subjected  to  review. 

Fifth.  To  administer  the  medicaid 
program  at  maximum  effectiveness, 
sUffing  in  both  the  Departments  of 
Health  and  Social  Services  should  be 
completed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Sixth.  To  account  for  the  varying  rela- 
tive resources  and  responsibilities  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  of  govern- 
ment, a  continuing  review  of  current  and 
prospective  costs  of  medicaid  should  be 
undertaken. 

IMPACT  ON   LOCAL  GOVEKNMENT 

Consultants  to  the  ad  hoc  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Medicaid  reported  on  the 
impact  and  problems  of  medicaid  as  seen 
by  local  government  officials  in  late  1967. 
Three  areas  of  investigation  were 
covered — finance,  administration,  and 
medical  resources. 

In  upstate  New  York,  approximately 
one- third  of  the  total  cost  of  medicaid 
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was  being  borne  by  the  counties — Peat, 
Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co..  'Study  of  Med- 
icaid. State  of  New  York,"  January  12, 
1968,  Appendix  111 — Survey  of  Local 
Government  Offices.  Most  counties  indi- 
cated that  the  program  could  be  sup- 
ported at  its  present  level  of  expendi- 
ture— 1967 — within  their  existing  sources 
of  income.  But  officials  felt  that  a  reduc- 
tion In  State  or  Federal  funds  would 
severely  hamper  the  program  and  cause 
local  governments  to  cut  back  their  serv- 
ices. According  to  county  officials,  other 
fiscal  resources  for  raising  the  additional 
funds  did  not  exist.  All  of  the  upstate 
county  officials  agreed  that  the  program 
had  not  reached  its  peak  in  late  1967. 
However,  they  estimated  that  by  July 
1968  maximum  enrollment  would  likely 
be  attained.  At  the  time  the  survey  was 
conducted  only  about  35  percent  of  the 
estimated  number  of  people  eligible  for 
Medicaid  were  enrolled  in  the  upstate 
counties.  The  study  found  that  an  in- 
creased enrollment  from  35  to  100  per- 
cent would  probably  cause  program  costs 
to  jump  200  to  300  percent  in  the  up- 
state areas. 

New  York  City  has  had  a  long  history 
of  extensive  medical  assistance  programs 
for  welfare  recipients.  The  city  also  has 
had  facilities  under  its  direction  to  pro- 
vide medical  assistance  at  no  cost  to  large 
numbers  of  people.  As  in  the  upstate 
counties,  approximately  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  the  medicaid  program  for  New 
York  City  residents  was  being  borne  by 
the  city.  City  officials  indicated  at  the 
time  they  were  interviewed  that  they 
expected  the  program  to  peak  out  in 
mid-1968  with  an  estimated  claim  pay- 
out of  about  $65  million  a  month.  It  was 
believed  that  nearly  70  to  80  percent  of 
those  eligible  were  now  enrolled  in  the 
program — much  higher  than  upstate. 

The  administration  of  medicaid  at  the 
county  level  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
local  social  services  department.  Both 
upstate  and  New  York  City  officials  felt 
that  the  dual  participation  of  the  State 
department  of  social  services  and  the  de- 
partment of  health  resulted  in  confusion 
between  State  and  local  authorities.  All 
of  those  Interviewed  agreed  that  paper- 
work should  be  simplified  and  standard- 
ized and  that  greater  use  of  the  computer 
should  be  made  to  assist  in  quality  audits 
of  services.  Most  also  believed  that  the 
imposition  of  mandatory  fees  and  rates 
by  the  State  resulted  In  excessive  cost  for 
the  program  and  suggested  that  local 
government  set  fees  and  rates  with  the 
State  establishing  a  ceiling. 

In  the  upstate  counties  officials  felt 
that  the  program  provided  an  incentive 
for  yoimg  doctors  to  practice  in  rural 
areas  and  underscored  the  need  for  new 
medical  facilities  and  personnel.  Many 
officials  felt  that  because  of  limited  fa- 
cilities and  personnel,  the  heavier  de- 
mand had  possibly  reduced  the  quality 
of  medical  service.  New  York  City  offi- 
cials emphasized  the  need  for  some 
method  of  redistributing  medical  services 
to  geographic  areas  where  they  are  most 
needed,  especially  nursing  home  and  hos- 
pital clinic  facilities.  Upstate  officials 
stated  that  the  basic  steps  for  improving 
the  program  Included  the  development 
of  a  differential  level  of  eligibility  by  area 
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and  the  establishment  of  differential 
rates  and  fees.  State  established  eligibil- 
ity levels  and  fees  were  too  high  for  rural 
upstate  areas,  it  was  claimed.  New  York 
City  officials  concurred  that  differential 
area  rates  should  be  established.  They 
also  urged  that  the  program  be  operated 
on  the  State  level  under  one  agency. 
Other  recommendations  made  by  city 
officials  included  encouragement  of  group 
medical  practices,  simplification  of  en- 
rollment and  eligibility  requirements, 
combining  medicare  and  medicaid,  and 
finally,  recruitment  of  more  qualified 
program  administrators. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  this  time 
to  go  through  the  development  of  the 
medicaid  program  in  the  State  of  New 
York  because  I  believe  it  should  be  self- 
evident  from  the  record  that  the  med- 
icaid proposal  adopted  by  Congress  left 
many  approaches  for  different  States  to 
qualify  for  maximum  benefits. 

The  States  went  into  this  program  and 
tried  to  qualify  and  get  a  full  program 
that  would  be  effective  and  help  the 
maximum  number  of  people  in  their 
States 

New  York  State  proceeded  in  good 
faith.  The  cabinet  committee  appointed 
by  our  Governor  has  made  some  signifi- 
cant and  meritorious  recommendations 
for  improving  the  medicaid  program  and 
its  administration. 

Congress  should  take  cognizance  of 
these  recommendations. 

Congress  in  legislative  committee 
should  in  its  wisdom  revise  the  program 
as  Indicated  by  the  record. 

The  guidance  and  advice  of  experts 
and  those  who  are  administering  the 
program  at  the  State  and  Federal  and 
local  levels  should  be  obtained. 

Congress  should  not  at  this  time  re- 
nounce its  obligation  and  repudiate  its 
responsibility  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments that  have  in  good  faith  established 
these  programs. 

The  net  result  of  adopting  the  amend- 
ment that  is  now  contained  In  the  pend- 
ing legislation  will  be  to  force  States  and 
local  governments  all  across  this  land 
where  effective  programs  are  in  opera- 
tion to  increase  taxes.  'We  will  throw  the 
burden  back  to  the  taxpayers  at  the 
State  and  local  level  for  obligations  that 
had  been  contracted  for  at  the  induce- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  through 
the  Federal  medicaid  authorization  pro- 
posal. 

This  Is  plainly  unfair.  It  changes  the 
rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game.  It 
changes  the  price  tag  on  the  merchan- 
dise. 

If  I  may  say  so — and  this  is  most  im- 
portant— if  such  a  change  Is  Imposed  by 
Congress  at  this  time.  It  will  deprive 
many  needy  human  beings  of  the  medi- 
cal assistance  that  they  need. 

At  a  later  time  in  the  discussion,  I 
shall  elaborate  on  the  kinds  of  individ- 
uals who  are  helped  by  the  medicaid 
proposal  as  It  Is  administered  In  the 
State  of  New  York.  It  would  be  a  cruel, 
tragic  contradiction  if,  having  launched 
this  program  and  recognized  the  prob- 
lems In  Its  administration  and  the  costs, 
we  now  turn  our  backs  on  those  individ- 
uals who  have  finally  been  encouraged  to 
believe  that  their  needs  will  be  met  re- 
sponsibly  by   an   effective   program   of 


partnership  between  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  not  take 
such  action.  I  recognize  the  fiscal  need 
of  our  country.  I  say  simply  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  the  American  people  that 
we  can  meet  those  fiscal  needs  without 
sacrificing  the  programs  that  are  aimed 
at  human  needs  in  our  society.  We  must 
have  a  priority  for  the  programs  of 
human  needs. 

It  would  be  a  compounding  of  tragic 
circumstances  if  we,  in  the  same  legis- 
lation, exempt  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  expenditures  from  the  ex- 
penditure ceiling  Imposed  by  Congress 
and  cut  the  medicaid  program  to  ribbons. 

The  contrast  is  there.  The  choice  Is 
there  in  its  crudest  terms. 

I  trust  Congress  will  not  say,  "Com- 
modities first.  People  later."  That  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  passage  of  the  bill 
in  its  pending  form  with  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  agreed  to. 


COMMITTEE    MEETING    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  requested  earlier  today  to  ob- 
tain unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  be 
permitted  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  Is  that  permission  for  the 
committee  to  meet  today? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Today. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  day 
Is  over.  We  are  going  to  quit.  They  do  not 
need  permission  to  meet  tonight. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  made  the  re- 
quest earlier. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  object 
now,  because  it  is  a  late  time  to  do  this. 
They  can  meet  without  consent.  The 
Senator  cannot  get  retroactive  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest has  been  granted  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  it  has 
been  granted  before,  that  Is  all  right. 

Mr.  WIT  .1  JAMS  of  Delaware  sub- 
sequently said:  Mr.  President,  in  line  with 
the  earlier  request,  the  Chair  was  of  the 
impression  at  that  time  that  there  had 
been  a  previous  order  granted  for  the 
committee  to  meet. 

I  understand  now  that  the  previous 
order  had  not  been  granted.  Therefore, 
there  was  no  consent  for  that  committee 
to  have  met  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

I  think  the  Chair  will  confirm  that 
chat  Is  the  correct  procedure.  I  object  to 
the  request  now.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  inquires  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  if  he  had  earlier  made  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  for  that  commit- 
tee to  meet. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  stated  that  I  had  been  requested  to  ask 
that  the  committee  be  permitted  to  meet, 
and  I  did  make  the  request.  It  was  ob- 
jected to,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
that  settles  the  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 
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AMENDMENT   OP   THE    INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OP  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2767)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
a  fanner  an  amortized  deduction  from 
gross  Income  for  assessments  for  depreci- 
able property  levied  by  soil  or  water  con- 
servation or  drainage  districts. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  under- 
taken to  explain  on  other  occasions,  the 
medicaid  program  has  greatly  exceeded 
cost  estimates. 

When  we  went  to  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  year,  we 
had  an  amendment  which  Is  virtually 
Identical  to  that  which  was  objected  to 
by  the  Senators  from  New  York  and  cer- 
tain other  Senators.  The  amendment 
which  I  offered  to  the  present  bill  was 
the  same  amendment  we  had  in  confer- 
ence at  that  time.  It  was  estimated  at 
the  conference  that  the  cost  of  the  Senate 
and  House  provisions  were  about  the 
same. 

I  htfve  a  table  showing  the  Income 
limits  iliider  the  House  recommendations 
which  the  Congress  approved.  Under  the 
law.  medicaid  would  not  be  available  to 
persons  whose  income  exceeded  133 ''3 
percent  of  AFDC  payments.  This  table  il- 
lustrates the  extent  to  which  the  Income 
limits  now  used  and  approved  by  HEW 
exceed  those  figures  which  were  supplied 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  the  conferees  and  upon 
which  we  relied  when  we  legislated. 

Mr.  President,  this  table  shows  that 
In  many  States,  the  limitations  on  the 
persons  to  whom  this  program  was  to  be 
made  available  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased apparently  by  action  of  the 
States  in  cooperation  with  officials  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  That  is  the  only  way  that  the 
magnitude  of  these  differences  can  be 
explained. 

I  cannot  really  complain  about  any 
State  government  making  its  program 
available  to  people  for  whom  Congress 
never  Intended  to  be  eligible.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  I  very  much  object  to  and  bit- 
terly resent  those  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — co- 
operating with  State  authorities  in  ex- 
tending the  range  of  eligibility  for  this 
program  to  people  who  were  never  in- 
tended to  qualify  for  it  in  the  first  In- 
stance. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  a  figure  at  the 
top  of  this  column  on  the  chart  I  have. 
The  conferees  were  told  last  December 
that  In  the  State  of  California  a  person 
would  not  be  eligible  for  medicaid,  under 
the  133  Vj -percent  limitation,  unless  his 
Income  was  less  than  $1,600  per  year. 
Now  we  are  told  that  based  on  current 
practices,  California  C£in  have  a  $2,400 
a  year  income  limit  for  medicaid.  That  Is 
a  50-percent  increase  over  the  figure  of 
last  December. 

In  California  this  program  is  estimated 
to  cost  $798  million  in  fiscal  1969  of 
which  the  Federal  share  is  $400,402,000. 
That  is  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Then  we  look  at  the  figures  for  a  four- 
person  family  in  California.  The  figures 


furnished  us  In  December  by  HEW  In- 
dicated that  the  limitation  would  be 
$3,100.  We  are  now  told  that  the  new 
maximum  for  California  is  $3,600,  an 
increase  of  16  percent. 

In  Connecticut,  it  was  estimated  that 
the  maximum  Income  limit  would  be 
$1,900  for  single  persons.  We  are  now 
told  that  the  new  maximum  is  $2,400. 
That  is  a  26-percent  increase. 

Furthermore,  we  were  told  that  for  a 
four-person  family  the  maximum  was  to 
have  been  $3,800:  now  we  are  told  it  Is 
$5,600,  or  an  increase  of  47  percent. 

In  New  York,  the  estimate  was  $2,000 
maximum  income  for  an  individual.  In- 
stead, we  see  the  figure  at  $2,200,  a  10- 
percent  Increase.  With  regard  to  a  fam- 
ily of  four,  the  figure  was  moved  up  from 
$3,900  to  $4,900,  or  a  26-percent  increase. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  considerable 
measure  what  we  have  here  is  a  program 
which  is  greatly  exceeding  its  estimates 
in  large  part  because  people  who  were 
never  intended  to  be  eligible,  can  be 
classified  as  medically  indigent,  with  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 
made  the  original  estimates. 

The  approach  of  the  Senate  bill  of  last 
year  was  to  say  that  this  program  is 
greatly  exceeding  all  cost  estimates:  but 
if  a  State  really  wanted  to  do  a  lot:  if  it 
were  willing  to  put  up  a  higher  percent- 
age of  State  money  where  it  had  liberal 
eligibility  standards  we  would  be  willing 
to  cooperate. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  main. 
States  which  are  participating  In  this 
program  tend  to  be  States  with  higher 
per  capita  incomes.  In  other  words,  this 
tremendous  expenditure  is  occurring  in 
the  States  where  there  are  relatively 
fewer  needy  people,  compared  with  other 
States  of  the  Union.  That  Is  perhaps  the 
case  because  those  States  have  relatively 
less  needy  people  on  the  one  hand  and 
greater  Income  on  the  other.  With  more 
matching  money  available  to  those 
State  governments,  those  States  are  In 
a  position  to  take  a  program  of  this 
sort — which,   as   welfare   programs   go. 


would  claim  a  lesser  priority  in  a  State 
with  many  needy  people,  relatively 
speaking — and  extend  it  to  all  sorts  of 
people  who  were  not  expected  by  the 
Congress  to  be  classified  as  medically 
indigent. 

Senators  will  recall  that  title  XIX  was 
the  outgrowth  of  the  old  Kerr-Mills  bill. 
Politically,  that  bill  was  thought  of  ini- 
tially as  something  of  a  response  to  the 
medicare  proposals,  In  the  early  years.  It 
was  Intended  to  provide  medical  care  to 
those  who  could  not  qualify  for  public 
welfare  and  to  relieve  the  pressure  for  a 
medicare  program.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  expense  of  this  program  would  con- 
stantly rise  until  we  enacted  medicare. 
Well,  medicare  has  been  enacted.  It  is 
costing  us  some  $5  billion  a  year,  and  the 
Federal  general  revenues  share  of  thi.s 
program  also  continues  to  Increase.  Med- 
icaid, itself  is  a  $2.4  billion  program.  It 
is  still  going  up,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  until  something  is  done  to  bring  this 
program  under  control. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  had  not 
intended  to  offer  his  amendment  until  he 
found  that  the  amounts  by  which  this 
program  was  exceeding  estimates  meant 
that  reductions  would  have  to  be  made 
elsewhere,  in  areas  where  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  make  the  reductions. 
The  Federal  Government  has  many  pro- 
grams which  will  have  to  be  reduced 
drastically,  which  may  very  well  claim  a 
higher  priority  than  this  program.  Upon 
that  basis,  it  was  felt  that  it  might  be 
well  to  find  some  way  to  try  to  brliig 
medicaid  under  some  kind  of  control. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  chart  Indicat- 
ing the  difference  in  the  estimates  of 
persons  at  various  income  levels  who 
would  be  eligible  for  medicaid,  which 
helps  to  show  how  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram came  to  exceed  the  estimates  given 
us  last  year,  in  December,  by  $700  mil- 
lion and  how  those  costs  will  continue  to 
soar  unless  we  act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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|AII  figures  furnished  by  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Well:re| 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
If  we  cannot  resolve  this  impasse  one  way 
or  the  other,  in  my  judgment  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare should  be  made  to  take  a  major 
reduction  in  their  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  it  woiUd  be  only  poetic 
justice  that  that  department,  having  un- 
dertaken those  programs  in  a  mandatory 
area  at  a  cost  far  more  than  was  in- 
tended, should  have  to  take  the  heaviest 
cutback  of  any  program  in  Goverrmient. 
If  they  cannot  be  responsible  in  their 
estimates,  there  is  some  question  whether 
the  people  over  there  are  the  kind  of 
people  who  should  be  administering  the 
program. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
concur  in  the  Senator's  feeling  about  this 
particular  section  of  the  social  security 
law.  I  think  we  are  slating  it  rather 
mildly  when  we  remember  the  entire 
program  was  presented  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  with  a  minimum  cost,  at  a 
time  when  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senate  as  a  whole,  and  the  coun- 
try, was  drawn  to  the  two  major  parts 
of  medicare. 

I  cannot  believe  that  HEW  was  totally 
unaware  of  the  type  program  they  were 
ushering  in.  There  was  not  the  disclosure 
made  to  the  committee  that  there  should 
have  been.      

INTENTION  TO  CALL  UP  CALENDAR 
NO  1100,  SENATE  RESOLUTION  13, 
RELATING  TO  CREATION  OF  A 
COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS  AF- 
FAIRS 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
asked  the  distinguished  Senator  to  yield 
to  me  for  another  purpose.  Can  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  or  perhaps  the  as- 
sistant majority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]  tell  me  whether  there  will  be 
a  morning  hour  tomorrow? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  that 
the  request  was  that  we  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  at  the  con- 
clusion of  today's  business  the  Senate 
would  be  In-  adjournment  until  12  noon 
tomorrow,  at  which  time  I  would  expect 
that  we  would  have  morning  hour  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  serve  notice  on  the  Senate  gen- 
erally and  Individually  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  expects  to  call 
up  Calendar  No.  1100,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion   13.   relating   to    a   change   in   the 


Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  pro- 
vide for  the  creation  of  a  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  I  expect  to  call  up  that 
measure  tomorrow  during  the  morning 
hour. 

I  might  say  In  explanation  that  I  think 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  reported  this  matter,  and 
since  it  is  in  the  same  language  as  a  legis- 
lative measure  that  passed  the  Senate, 
the  Senate  should  vote  it  up  or  down  be- 
fore we  adjourn,  so  if  there  is  to  be  such 
a  committee  it  can  be  taken  into  ac- 
count when  Senators  are  assigned  begin- 
ning next  January;  and  if  there  is  not 
to  be  such  a  committee,  that  should  be 
taken  into  account. 

My  purpose  in  calling  up  the  measure 
is  not  to  disregard  the  wishes  or  desires 
of  any  Senators  with  respect  to  how  they 
wish  to  vote,  but  I  believe  the  matter 
should  be  disposed  of. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
yielding.        

AUTHORITY  FOR  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS  TO 
PILE  REPORTS  DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  be 
authorized  during  the  adjournment  of 
the  second  session  of  the  90th  Congress, 
to  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
a  report  entitled  "Selected  Problems  of 
Small  Business  in  the  Area  of  Federal 
Procurement,"  and  that  the  report  be 
printed,  along  with  any  individual,  sup- 
plemental, minority  views,  or  illustra- 
tions   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  be  author- 
ized during  the  adjournment  of  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  90th  Congress,  to  file 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  a  re- 
port entitled,  "Small  Business  and  Rural 
America,"  and  that  the  report  be  printed, 
along  Vv'ith  any  individual,  supplemental, 
minority  views,  or  illustrations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  be  au- 
thorized during  the  adjournment  of  the 
second  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  to 
file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  a 
report  entitled.  "Export  Expansion— 
1968."  and  that  the  report  be  printed, 
along  with  any  individual,  supplemental, 
minority  views,  or  illustrations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  be  author- 
ized during  the  adjournment  of  the 
second  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  to 
file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  a 
report  entitled,  "Status  and  Future  of 
Small  Business  in  the  United  States." 
and  that  the  report  be  printed,  along 
with  any  individual,  supplemental,  mi- 
nority views,  or  illustrations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  imtll  12  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday. 
October  9,  1968,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  8,  1968: 

U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
Win  E.  Leonard,  Jr..  of  Louisiana,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June  16. 
1969,  vice  Dan  H.  Fenn,  Jr..  resigned. 

HerEchel  D.  Newsom,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  for  the 
term  expiring  June  16,  1974,  vice  James  W. 
CulUton,  term  expired. 

Indian  Claims  Commission 
Margaret  Hunter  Pierce,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  commissioner  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  vice  William  M.  Holt. 
Bureau  of  Mines 
John  F.  O'Leary.  of  Maryland,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Post  Office  Department 
Robert  L.  Hardesty,  of  the  District  of  (Co- 
lumbia,  to   be   a   member   of    the   advisory 
board  for  the  Post  Office  Department,  vice 
Robert  MacNeal,  deceased. 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
Mordecal    M.   Merker,    of    Virginia,    to    be 
deputy  director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  vice  Myron  R.  Blee. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  October  8.  1968: 

U.S.  Tariff  Commission 

Bernard  Norwood,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June  16,  1969, 
vice  Dan  H.  Fenn,  Jr..  which  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  on  April  3,  1968. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rwesdai/,  October  8,  1968 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  143:  10:  Teach  me  to  do  Thy 
will  for  Thou  art  my  God  and  Thy  spirit 

is  good. 

Eternal  Father  of  us  all.  breathe  upon 
US  Thy  lifegivlng  spirit  as  we  wait  upon 


Thee  in  prayer.  We  come  to  Thee  facing 
tasks  that  tower  above  our  ability  to 
handlp  well  and  living  through  days  that 
disturb  us  with  their  demanding  duties. 
In  the  midst  of  these  responsibilities  may 
the  strengthening  power  of  Thy  pres- 
ence keep  our  hearts  clean,  our  minds 
clear,  and  our  spirits  courageous. 


Help  us  to  hear  Thy  still,  small  voice 
.sounding  through  the  thundering  noise 
of  these  tumultuous  times,  and  hearing 
it  may  we  work  together  with  Thee  to 
fashion  our  beloved  country  into  an  in- 
strument of  good  will  through  which 
Thy  good  will  may  be  done  on  earth. 

In  the  Master's  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKKR.  The  Cleric  will  report 
the  Journal  of  the  preceding  session. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House.  ; 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  375) 


Abbltt 

AdBlr 

Ash  brook 

Ashley 

Aahmore 

Aaplnall 

Baring 

Belcher 

Bell 

Berry 

Blackburn 

Blantbn 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bow 

Braaco 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke.  Pla. 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Cabell 

Cederberg 

CeUer 

Clark 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Conable 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Curtla 
Daniels 
Da  via.  Wis. 
Devlne 
DicklDfion 
Dlggs 
Downing 
Dwy«r 

KdwartU,  Calif 
Edwards,  La. 
Evans.  Colo. 
Everett 
Evias.  Tenn. 
FasceU 
Plaher 
Ford. 

WUllam  D. 
Fuqua 


Oallflanakls 

Oallagher 

Gardner 

Olalmo 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Gross 

Gurney 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hardy 

Hays 

H*b«rt 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoakl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Jannan 

Karsten 

King,  Calif. 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

Kupfennan 

Laiidrum 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

Mac  hen 

M.irttn 

Mathias,  Md. 

Meed^ 

MeakiU 

Michel 

Miller.  CaUf . 

Mlnish 

Mink 

MlnsbaU 

Moore 

Morris 

Morton 

Moeher 

Moss 

Murphy.  N.Y. 


Nelsen 

Nichols 

Olsen 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pollock 

Puclnakl 

Purcell 

Rallsback 

Rarlck 

Relfel 

Resnlck 

Rlegle 

Roblaon 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schweiker 

Selden 

Shipley 

Sikes 

SUk 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Tenzer 

Tunney 

Utt 

Waldle 

Walker 

Watts 

Whltener 

Wiggins 

walls 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wyatt 
WyUe 
Zwach 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  277 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonmi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  read 
the  Journal  of  the  preceding  session. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand that  the  Journal  be  read  In  full. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  assumes 
that  the  Journal  is  always  read  in  full. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBEHIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 


[Roll  No.  876] 

Abbltt 

Gallagher 

Mom 

Adair 

Gardner 

Nelsen 

Aahbrook 

Garmatz 

Nichols 

Ashley 

Olalmo 

Olsen 

A.shmore 

Gray 

Ottlnger 

Asplnall 

Green,  Pa. 

Patman 

Baring 

Gross 

Pepper 

Belcher 

Gurney 

Pickle 

Bell 

Haley 

Pollock 

Berry 

Halleck 

Purcell 

Blackburn 

Hanna 

Rallsback 

Blanton 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Relfel 

Blatnlk 

Hardy 

Resnlck 

Boggs 

Hathaway 

Rlegle 

Boiling 

Hawkins 

Roblson 

Bow 

Hays 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Brasco 

Hubert 

Roudebush 

Brooks 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Roush 

Brown.  Calif. 

Helstcakl 

Ruppe 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Henderson 

Ryan 

Burke,  Pla. 

Herlong 

Sandman 

Buah 

Hicks 

Satterdeld 

Button 

HoUneld 

Saylor 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Howard 

Schadeberg 

Cabell 

Hull 

Schweiker 

Cederberg 

Hungate 

Selden 

Celler 

Jarman 

Shipley 

Clark 

Karsten 

Slkes 

Clausen, 

Karth 

Sl.sk 

DonH. 

Kastenmeier 

Smith,  Calif. 

Con*ble 

King.  Calif. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Corman 

Kleppe 

Snyder 

Cowger 

Kupferman 

Stafford 

Curtis 

Land  rum 

Stratton 

Daniels 

Long.  La. 

Sullivan 

Devlne 

Lukens 

Teague.  Calif. 

Dickinson 

McCarthy 

Tenzer 

Dlggs 

McClory 

Thompson,  N  J 

Dwyer 

McClure 

Tunney 

Edwards.  Calif 

Machen 

Utt 

Edwards.  La. 

MalUlard 

Waldle 

EKh 

Martin 

Walker 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mathias.  Md. 

Whltener 

Everett 

Meeds 

Wiggins 

Evlns.  Tann. 

Meskill 

WlUls 

FaMeU 

Michel 

WUaon, 

Fisher 

Miller,  calif. 

Charles  H. 

Ford. 

Mink 

Wyatt 

WUliam  D. 

Mlnshall 

Wylle 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Moore 

Zwach 

Fuqua 

Morris.  N.  Mex. 

GaliflahAkis 

Mosher 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  279 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

Without  objection,  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  call  will  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  dispensing  with  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  call. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  further  proceedings  under  the  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Lidiana  [Mr.  Madden]  has  moved  that 
further  proceedings  under  the  call  be  dis- 
pensed with.  An  objection  is  not  in 
order. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  rollcall  that  has  just  been  con- 
cluded discloses  that  a  quorum  is  present 


and  no  business  has  been  transacted  up 
to  this  point. 
So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  con- 
tinue to  read  the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


(Ron  No  377) 

Abbltt 

Gallagher 

Olsen 

.\dalr 

Gardner 

Ottlnger 

Ashbrook 

Garmatz 

Patman 

Ashley 

Olalmo 

Pepper 

A-ihrnore 

Gilbert 

Pickle 

A-splnall 

Gross 

Pollock 

Ayres 

O rover 

I»urcell 

Baring 

Gurney 

Rallsback 

Barrett 

Halev 

Held.  N.Y. 

Belcher 

Halleck 

Relfel 

Bell 

Hanna 

Resnlck 

Berry 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Blackburn 

Hardy 

Rlegle 

Blanton 

Haraha 

Rivers 

Boggs 

Hays 

Roblson 

Boiling 

Hubert 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Bow 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Ronan 

Brooks 

Helstoskl 

Roudebush 

Brown,  Calif. 

Henderson 

Roush 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Herlong 

Ruppe 

Burke,  Pla. 

Hollfleld 

Ryan 

Bush 

Howard 

Sandman 

Button 

Hull 

Satterfleld 

CabeU 

Hungate 

Saylor 

Carey 

Irwin 

Scheuer 

Cederberg 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Schweiker 

Celler 

Karsten 

Selden 

Clark 

King.  Calif. 

Shipley 

Clausen, 

Kleppe 

Slkes 

DonH. 

Kupferman 

Slsk 

Cleveland 

Landrum 

Skubltz 

Conable 

Long.  La. 

Smith.  Calif. 

Corman 

Lukens 

Smith.  Okla. 

Cowger 

McCarthy 

Snyder 

Curtis  , 

McClory 

Stafford 

Daniels 

McClure 

Stratton 

Devlne 

Machen 

Sullivan 

Dickinson 

Martin 

Tenzer 

Dlggs 

Mathias,  Md. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Dwyer 

Meeds 

Tunney 

Edwards,  Calif 

MesklU 

Utt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Michel 

Waldle 

Bsch 

Miller,  Calif. 

Walker 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mink 

Whltener 

Everett 

MlnahaU 

Wiggln* 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Monagan 

WUUs 

FasceU 

Moore 

Wilson. 

Fisher 

Morris 

Charles  H. 

Ford, 

Morton 

Wright 

William  O. 

Moeher 

Wyatt 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Moss 

Wylle 

Fuqua 

Nelsen 

Zwach 

QaUflanakls 

Nichols 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  277 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
dispense  with  further  proceedings  under 
the  call. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  a  division. 


PARLIAMENTABY    INQUIKIES 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
what  point  in  the  proceedings  would  it 
be  appropriate  for  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  to  advise  the  House  how 
much  more  time  will  be  devoted  to  the 
childrens'  hour? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  that  is  not  a  parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  this 
filibuster  prove  that  certain  Members  are 
afraid    for    Mr.    Nixon    to    debate    Mr. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  that  is  not  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  made  a  parliamentary  in- 
quir>',  and  the  Chair  feels  that  the  gen- 
tleman should  be  permitted  to  state  his 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
parliamentary  inquiry  is  that  I  am  curi- 
ous to  know  if  there  is  any  indication  on 
tne  part  of  the  leadership  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  intention  to  schedule  the 
election  reform  legislation,  and  the  leg- 
islative reorganization  legislation? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  that  is  not  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin) ,  there  were — ayes  76,  noes  10. 
So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  it  does  not  require  a  quorum  to 
dispense  with  further  proceedings  under 
the  call  of  the  House. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  8781.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  exchange  certain  lands 
In  Shasta  County,  Calif.,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R. 
653)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  rate  of  duty  on  certain  non- 
malleable  iron  castings." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7735)  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  the 
dutiable  status  of  aluminum  hydroxide 
and  oxide,  calcined  bauxite,  and  bauxite 
ore." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
17324)  entitled  "An  act  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested: 

S.  2938.  An  act  to  extend  expiring  provi- 
sions under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


Meskill 

Michel 

MlUer,  Calif. 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Moore 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pollock 

Purcell 

Rallsback 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rolloall  286 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ^^^__^^__ 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  con- 
tinue to  read  the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 


[Roll  No.  3781 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  con- 
tinue the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  At  this  time  the  Chair 
will  receive  a  message. 


Abbltt 
Adair 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
Betts 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bow 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burton,  UtaJa     Fuqua 
Bush  '^>eallflanakls 

Button  Gallagher 

Cabell  Gardner 

Carey  Olalmo 

Cederberg  Gross 

Clark  Gurney 

Clausen.  Haley 

Don  H.  Halleck 


Conable 
Corman 
Cowger 
Curtis 
Daniels 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
PasceU 
Fisher 
Ford, 
William  D. 


Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Hays 

Hubert 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Karsten 

King,  Calif. 

Kleppe 

Kupferman 

Landrum 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

Martin 

Mathias,  Md. 

Meeds 


Rees 

Stratton 

Relfel 

SuUlvan 

Resnlck 

Tea«ue,  Tex. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Tenzer 

Rlegle 

Thompson,  N.J 

Rivers 

Tunney 

Roblson 

Utt 

Roger.s.  Colo. 

Waldle 

Roudebush 

Walker 

Roush 

Watts 

Ryan 

Whltener 

Satterfleld 

Whitten 

Saylor 

Wiggins 

Schweiker 

WlllU 

Selden 

Wilson, 

Shipley 

Charles  H. 

Slkes 

Wyatt 

Slsk 

Wylle 

Smith,  Calif. 

Young 

Smith,  Okla. 

Zwach 

Snyder 

Stafford 

CALL  OF  THE   HOUSE 

Mr,  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  a 
filibuster  or  a  Nixon  buster? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present,  and  evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
follov.^ing  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  379] 

Devlne  Howard 

Dickinson  Hull 

Dlggs  Hungate 

Dwyer  Karsten 

Edwards,  Calif.  Kelly 

Edwards,  La.  King,  Calif, 

Erlenborn  Klrwan 

Evans,  Colo.  Kleppe 

Everett  Kupferman 

Evlns,  Tenn.  Landrum 

FasceU  Long,  La. 

Fisher  Long,  Md. 

Ford,  Lukens 

William  D.  McCarthy 

Fuqua  McClory 

Galiflanakls  McClure 

Gallagher  McMillan 

Gardner  Martin 

Glalmo  Mathias,  Md. 

Green,  Greg.  Meeds 

Gross  Meskill 

Gurney  Michel 

Haley  Miller,  Calif. 

Halleck  Mink 

Hanna  Mlnshall 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Asplnall 

Baring 

Belcher 

Bell 

Berry 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Cabell 

Carey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cowger 

Curtis 

Daniels 

de  la  Oarza 

Dellenback 


Hansen,  Idaho  Moore 


Hardy 

Harrison 

Hays 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

iI»>rlong 

Holiffeld 


Morris.  N  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass. 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Olsen 
O'Neill,  Mass. 
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Ottlnger 

Patman 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pollock 

Purcell 

Rallsback 

Reld.N.T. 

Relfel 

Resnlck 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Ryan 
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Satt«rfleld 

Saylor 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slkes 

SIsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stelger.  Wis 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Tenzer 


Thompson,  N.J. 

Txinney 

Utt 

Waldie 

Walker 

Watta 

Whltener 

Wiggins 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles,  H. 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Young 
Zwach 


Tunney 

Utt 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Walker 

Watts 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills).  On  this  rollcall  280  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  continue  reading  the  Journal  of  yes- 
terday. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CTiKVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 

the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 

present. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 

will  count. 

One  hundred   twenty-eight  Members 

are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 

call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The   Clerk 

called    the 

roll,   and   the 

following  Members  failed 

to  answer  to 

their  names: 

[Roll  No.  380) 

Abbltt 

Ford. 

Moore 

Adair 

William  D. 

MorrlB.  N.  Mex. 

Addabbo 

Fuqua 

Morton 

Ashbrook 

Oalinanakls 

Mosher 

Ashley 

Gallagher 

Moas 

Ashmore 

Gardner 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Asplnall 

Olalmo 

Nel^en 

Baring 

Gross 

Nichols 

Belcher 

Gumey 

Olsen 

Bell 

Haley 

O-NelU.  Mass. 

Berry 

Halleck 

Ottlnger 

Setts 

Hanna 

Patman 

Blackburn 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Pepper 

Hoggs 

Hardy 

Pickle 

Bow 

Harrison 

PodeU 

Brooks 

Hays 

Pollock 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hubert 

Pryor 

Brown,  Ohio 

Heckler.  Uaas. 

Purcell 

Burke.  Pla. 

Helstoakl 

Qule 

Burton,  Utab 

Henderson 

RaiUback 

Bush 

Herlong 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Button 

HoUfleld 

Relfel 

CabeU 

Howard 

Resnlck 

Carey 

HuU 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Cederberg 

Hungrate 

Rlegle 

Celler 

Karsten 

Rivers 

Clausen, 

King.  Calif 

Roblson 

DonH. 

Kleppe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Conable 

Kluczynskl 

Roudebush 

Oorman 

Kupferman 

Roush 

Cowger 

Landrum 

Ryan 

Curtis 

Lon?.  La. 

Satterfleld 

Daniels 

Lukens 

Saylor 

Devlne 

McCarthy 

Schwelker 

Dickinson 

McClory 

Selden 

Dlgga 

McClure 

Shipley 

Donohue 

McCulloch 

Slkee 

Dwyer 

MacOregor 

Slsk 

Edwards,  Oallf 

Martin 

Smith.  Calif. 

Bdw*rds,  La. 

Mathiaa,  Md. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Erlenbom 

Meeds 

Snyder 

Cy&ns,  Colo. 

Mesktll 

Stafford 

Everett 

Michel 

Stratton 

«Tlnj8,Tenn. 

Miller.  OHlf. 

Sulllyan 

Fascell 

Mink 

Tenzer 

Plsher 

MlnsbaU 

Tuck 

Whltener 
Wiggins 
Willis 
WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 


WyUe 
Young 
ZIon 
Zwach 


The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 


The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills).  On  this  rollcall  280  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  caH  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  resume  the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

PARLIAMINTART    INQIHRIES 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  The  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  has  been  called  from 
the  floor,  and  he  has  asked  me  to  handle 
the  rule,  House  Resolution  1315,  which 
is  for  the  legislation  calling  for  the 
amending  of  the  so-called  television  pro- 
vision as  to  presidential  candidates. 
Would  it  be  in  order  if  I  would  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  a  change  in  the 
resolution  and  substitute  the  Vice  Pres- 
idents to  debate  Instead  of  the  Presidents 
to  d6bfttc? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is 
not  a  parliamentary  Inquiry,  the  Chair 
will  state. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  and  when 
we  get  to  the  rule  to  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  refers,  would  it  be 
permissible  to  amend  the  rule  to  pro- 
vide for  the  consideration  of  the  clean 
elections  bill,  so  that  we  can  get  that 
legislation  on  the  floor? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  such 
an  amendment  were  germane  to  the  mat- 
ter, it  could  be  considered. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  A  further 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  the  previ- 
ous question  is  defeated  and  the  rule  is 
opened  up,  could  an  amendment  be 
made  to  the  rule  to  provide  in  the  rule  for 
the  consideration  of  the  clean  elections 
biU? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  that 
amendment  were  germane  to  the  resolu- 
tion it  would  be  in  order  to  consider  It, 
yes. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Is  there  any  rule  to 
handle  the  situation  that  exists  here 
today,  where  the  minority  for  3  hours 
has  called  quorum  calls  In  order  to  fill- 
buster  tigalnst  taking  up  the  resolution 
providing  legislation  that  the  three  can- 
didates for  President  carry  on  a  tele- 
vision debate? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  Is 
hardly  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  Clerk  will  resimie  the  reading  of 
the  Journal. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBE31T.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  381) 


Abbltt 

Gray 

O'NeUl.  Mass 

Adair 

Gross 

Patman 

Anderson, 

Gumey 

Pepper 

Tenn. 

Haley 

Pickle 

Ash  brook 

Halleck 

PodeU 

Ashley 

Hanley 

Pollock 

Ashmore 

Hanna 

Puclnskl 

Asplnall 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Purcell 

Baring 

Hardy 

Qule 

Belcher 

Harsha 

RaiUback 

Bell 

Hays 

Relfel 

Berry 

Hubert 

Resnlck 

Blackburn 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Boggs 

Helstoskl 

Rlegle 

Bow 

Henderson 

Rivers 

Brooks 

Herlong 

Roblson 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hollfleld 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Horton 

Roudebush 

Buchanan 

Howard 

Roush 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hull 

Ryan 

Burton,  ntah 

Hungate 

Satterfleld 

Bush 

Irwin 

Saylor 

Button 

Jarman 

Schwelker 

Cabell 

Joelson 

Selden 

Carey 

Karsten 

Shipley 

Clausen. 

King.  Calif. 

Slkes 

Don  H. 

Kleppe 

Slsk 

Colmer 

Kluczynskl 

Smith.  Calif. 

Conable 

Kupferman 

Smith,  Okla. 

Conn an 

I, an  drum 

Snyder 

Cowger 

Long,  La. 

Stafford 

Curtis 

Lukens 

Stratton 

Daniels 

McCarthy 

Stubblefleld 

Devlne 

McClory 

Sullivan 

Dickinson 

McClure 

Talcott 

Dlggs 

Macdonald. 

Tenzer 

Dow 

Mass. 

Thomson.  Wis 

Dwyer 

Martin 

Tunney 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Meeds 

Utt 

Edwards,  La. 

Mesklll 

Waldle 

Evans,  Colo. 

Michel 

Walker 

Everett 

Miller.  Calif. 

Whltener 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mink 

Wldnall 

Pnscell 

Mlnshall 

Wiggins 

Fisher 

Moore 

WlUls 

Ford, 

Moorhead 

Wilson. 

William  O. 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Charles  H. 

Praser 

Moaher 

Wyatt 

Puqua 

Moss 

Wylle 

OallflanakU 

Murphy,  NY. 

Young 

Gallagher 

Nelsen 

Zwach 

Gardner 

Nichols 

Glalmo 

Olsen 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MILLS).  On  this  rollcall  279  Members 
have  answered  to  thedr  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ^^^^^^___ 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
win  proceed  with  the  reading  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  yesterday. 

PARLIAMENTARY     INQUIRT 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tlemsm  from  Indiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  has  asked  me  to  take  up 
House  Resolution  1315,  which  provides 
an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of  general  debate 


for  consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 175,  to  suspend  for  the  1968  cam- 
paign the  equal-time  requirements  of 
section  315  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  for  nominees  for  the  offices  of 
President  and  Vice  President,  my  in- 
quiry is  this:  I  know,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  we  came  In  at  12  o'clock  and  it  is 
now  3:30.  the  minority  side  has  carried 
on  a  system  of  quorum  calls  which  have 
taken  3 "'2  hours  of  the  time  of  Members. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  will  state  his  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  state 
my  parliamentary  inquiry.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  number  of  State  legislatures  over  the 
Nation  have  a  rule— and  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  body  has  a  similar  rule- 
that  where  an  organized  agreement,  we 
might  say,  on  the  part  of  the  minority 

side- 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 

regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  will  state  his  par- 
liamentarj-  inquiry. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  a 
group  has  decided  to  impede  the  progress 
of  legislation,  and  a  number  of  State 
legislatures  have  a  rule  to  the  effect  I 
have  indicated,  I  am  inquiring  as  to 
whether  a  similar  rule  exists  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  that  the  guards  can 
lock  the  doors  and  prevent  Members  from 
leaving  during  the  progress  of  or  after 
a  quorum  call  has  taken  place? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
regular  order. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  SF>eaker,  is  there 
.<:uch  a  inile  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Yes.  The 
Chair  advises  the  gentleman  there  is 
such  a  rule.  And  it  may  become  neces- 
sary to  enforce  that  rule. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
another  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
fjentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  long 
will  it  be  before  the  time  should  come 
to  enforce  that  rule? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  patience  of  the  Chair. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  the  reading 
of  the  Journal. 

The  CHerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 

PARUAME>rTART   INQXHRT 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
should  the  time  come  when  the  Chair  is 
constrained  to  invoke  the  rule  referred 
to  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Madden],  would  that  mean  those  Mem- 
bers who  are  conferees  and  who  are  here 
from  the  committee  of  conference  would 
be  prevented  from  returning  to  that 
conference  committee  for  the  conference 
on  the  Senate  side,  so  as  to  discharge 
our  responsibilities  with  respect  to  the 
gun  control  legislation? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Yes.  If 
the  doors  should  be  closed,  they  will 
remain  closed  until  a  quorum  is  present. 


Mr.  MacGREGOR.  And  the  Members 
would  then  be  prevented  from  proceed- 
ing with  the  gun  control  conference. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  proceed  with  the  further  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yester- 
day. .    .. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 

the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

present.  _.     _,,    ,_ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 

will  count.  ,      . 

One  hundred  sixty-seven  Members  are 
present,  not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  ,         „ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  A  parli- 
amentary inquiry  cannot  be  asked  at  this 

time. 
Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 

call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Doorkeeper  wiU 
close  the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
will  notify  absent  Members,  and  the 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order,  which  relates  to  the  call  of  the 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  be  in 
order.  The  Clerk  will  proceed  with  the 
call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  of 
order  relates  to  the  proper  calling  of  the 

I'oll-  ,  ,„ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wUl 

state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  point  of  order  is  the 
doors  were  ordered  closed,  and  the  doors 
to  the  outside  of  the  Chamber  are  open 
in  the  cloakrooms. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  given 
instructions  to  close  all  doors  and  allow 
no  Members  out. 

The  Clerk  called   the   roll,   and  the 

following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 

their  names: 

I  Roll  No.  382] 


Patman 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pollock 

Purcell 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Relfel 

Resnlck 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Ruppe 

Ryan 


Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Sch  nee  bell 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Tenzer 

Tuck 


Tunney 

Utt 

Waldle 

Walker 

Whltener 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

WUllfi 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Zwach 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  277 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


Abbltt 
Adair 

Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Bolton 
Bow 
Brook-s 
Brown,  Oallf. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
CabeU 
Carey 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Conable 
Gorman 
Cowger 
Curtis 
Daniels 
Derwlnskl 


Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dow 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eklwards,  La. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

EJvlnB,  Tenn. 

Pascell 

nsher 

Puqua 

Gallfianakls 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Glalmo 

Gross 

Gurney 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Maes. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

Howard 

HuU 


Hungate 

Ichord 

Karsten 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

Martin 

Meeds 

Mesklll 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morris,  N.  Mex, 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Nichols 
Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 
Ottlnger 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  con- 
tinue to  read  the  Journal. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRIES 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  order  of  the 
Speaker  in  closing  the  Chamber  doors, 
in  view  of  the  4-hour  delay  since  noon 
in  quortim  calls  on  the  part  of  the  mi- 
nority, will  apply  untU  the  business  of 
the  day  is  completed? 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
restate  his  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  inquiry. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point 
of  order  having  been  made  of  no  quo- 
rum, a  quonun  having  been  called,  and 
a  quoi-um  having  been  found  present, 
and  the  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  having  been  dispensed  with,  does 
that  mean  that  the  doors  of  the  House 
are  now  unlocked? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 

The  Clerk  will  continue  to  read  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 

PARLIAMENTARY    IN(JL^RY 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry'. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  observ- 
ing the  commotion  over  on  the  minority 
side  I  inquire  would  it  be  in  order  to 
again  order  that  the  doors  be  closed? 

The  SPEAKER.  At  this  point  the  an- 
swer is.  No. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.     STEIGER     of     Wisconsin. 


Mr. 


Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
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Wisconsin  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quonim  Is  not  present.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

One  hundred  seventy-five  Members  are 
present,  not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Doorkeeper  will 
close  the  doors — all  the  doors  to  the 
Chamber.  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will 
notify  absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No.  383) 
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Abbltt 
Adair 

Andoraon.  HI. 
Aah  brook 

Aehley 

Aahmore 

Asp  In  all 

Baring 

Belcher 

Bell 

Berry 

Blackburn 


BoRon       """ 

Bow 
Brooka 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burton.  Utah 
Buab 
Button 
Cabell 
CeUer 
aark 
Clauaen. 
Don  H. 
Conable 
Corman 
Cowger 
Curtu 
Daniels 
Derwlnskl 
Define 
Dlcklnoon 
EMggs 
Dow 
Dwyer 

Bdwards.  Calif 
Kdwards,  La. 
■vans.  Colo. 
Kverett 
Bnna,  Teim. 
PaaceU 
Flno 
Plaher 
Puqua 
Oaimanalila 
Oallagher 
Oardner 
Olalmo 
Oross 


Ourney 

Haley 

Halleck 

Han  ley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hays 

H*bert 

Heckler,  Mass 

Helstoskl 

HenderM>n 

Herlong 

HoIlHeld 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Karsten 

Kee 

King.  Calif. 

Kleppe 

Kupferman 

Landrum 

Langen 

Leggett 

Long.  La 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Meeds 

MeskUl 

Michel 

MUler.  Calif. 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morris.  N.  Mex. 

Morse.  Mass. 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Nichols 


Olsen 

O'NeUl.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Pepper 

PlcUe 

Pollock 

PurceU 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Resnick 

Rlegle 

Roblaon 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Ryan 

SatterDeld 

3aylor 

SchneebelJ 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Tenzer 

Tunney 

Utt 

Waldle 

Walker 

Whitener 

Wldnall 

Wlggina 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Young 
Zwach 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  282 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonmi. 

Without  objection 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  wish  to  make 
a  motion?  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  insist  on  his  right? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  reserves  the 
right  to  object,  too. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  make  a  motion? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  further  proceedings  under  the  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  Journal  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

PARLIAMEKTARr     INQDISY 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  under  a 
call  of  the  House,  after  the  call  has 
been  made  and  there  is  not  a  motion  to 
dispense  with  further  proceedings,  is  it 
true  that  the  doors  remain  locked,  and 
those  that  are  here  must  remain  present, 
but  that  it  takes  a  majority  vote  of  those 
present  to  issue  a  call  to  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  to  bring  others  to  the  Chamber? 

In  other  words,  that  if  the  doors  re- 
main locked,  and  we  did  not  have  a  dis- 
pensing with  further  proceedings  under 
the  call,  what  would  happen  is  that  the 
situation  would  freeze,  that  those  who 
were  present  would  be  required  to  stay, 
and  that  a  warrant  would  not  be  issued 
unless  there  was  a  majority  vote' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  no  further  business  would  be  trans- 
acted until  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  had  been  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  under  rule  XV— and  I  direct  this 
as  a  parliamentary  inquiry— that  though 
the  call  had  been  made,  if  there  was  not 
a  motion  made  for  a  majority  vote  to 
go  and  get  the  Members,  and  a  quorum 
was  present  and  the  doors  were  locked, 
the  business  could  proceed  even  though 
the  call  had  been  started?  Ls  that  cor- 
rector incorrect? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  further  proceedings— in  this  case 
the  reading  of  the  Journal— could  not 
proceed  until  further  proceedings  under 
the  call  have  been  dispensed  with 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  Chair 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 

PARLIAMENTABT    INQTJIRT 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parila- 
mentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills).  The  gentleman  will  state  his 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  in 
order  to  inquire  whether  it  is  fair  to  as- 
sume that  the  Republican  leadership 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Regular  order, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  asked  the  Chair  to 
recognize  him  to  state  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry.  The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
whether  the  Republican  Party  has  lost 
control  of  the  kiddie  car? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is 
not  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 


The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills).  The  gentleman  from  Maryland 
makes  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors,  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  notify  absent  Mem- 
bers, and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  3841 

Abbltt  Gross                    Nelsen 

Adair  Ourney                 Nichols 

Andereon,  111  Haley                    Olsen 

A-shbrook  Halleck                 Ottlnger 

Ashley  Hanna                   Patman 

Ashmore  Hansen.  Idaho    Pepper 

Asplnall  Hardv                   Pickle 

Baring  Hawkins  Pike 

Barrett  Hays                      Pollock 

Belcher  Hubert                   PurceU 

Bell  Heckler.  Mass.     Qule 

Berry  Helstoskl               Rallsback 

Blackburn  Henderson           Relfel 

Boggs  Herlong  Relnecke 

Bolton  Hollfleld  Resnick 

Bow  Howard  Rlegle 

Brooks  Hull  Roblson 

Brown,  Calif.  Hungate  Rogers,  Colo. 

Brown,  Ohio  Jacobs  Roudebush 

Burke,  Fla.  Karsten  Roush 

Burton,  Utah  Kastenmeler  Ruppe 

Bush  Kee  Ryan 

Button  King,  Calif.  Satterfleld 

Cabell  Kleppe  Saylor 

C'eller  Kupferman  Schneebell 

Clark  Kyros  Schwelker 

Clausen.  Landrum  Selden 

Don  H.  Langen  Shipley 

Corman  Leggett  Sikes 

Cowger  Lennon  Slsk 

Curtis  Long,  La.  Smith.  Calif. 

Daniels  Lukens  Smith.  Okla. 

de  la  Garza  McCarthy  Snyder 

Dent  .McClory  Stafford 

Derwlnskl  McClure  Stratton 

Devlne  McCMlloch  Sullivan 

Dickinson  McDonald.  Tenzer 

Dlggs  Mich  Tuck 

Dwyer  Martin  Tunney 

Edwards.  Calif.  Mathlas.  Md.  Utt 

Edwards.  La.  Meeds  Waldle 

Erlenborn  Mesklll  Walker 

Evans.  Colo.  Michel  Whitener 

Everett  MiUer.  Calif.  WldnaU 

Evlns.  Tenn.  Mink  Wiggins 

Pascell  Mlnshall  Willis 

Plsher  Moore  Wilson. 

Fuqua  Moorhead               Charles  H. 

Gallflanitkis  Morris.  N.  Mex.  Wyatt 

Gallagher  Mosher  Wylle 

Gardner  Moss  Zwach 

Glalmo  Murphy,  N.T. 

Griffiths  Myers 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills).  On  this  roUcall  277  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  fiu-ther  reading 
of  the  Journal  may  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objection 
Is  heard.  The  Clerk  will  continue  to  read. 


The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  385] 


Abbltt 

Ourney 

O'Hara,  ni. 

Adair 

Haley 

Olsen 

Anderson,  ni. 

Halleck 

Ottlnger 

Ashbrook 

Hammer 

Patman 

Ashley 

Schmidt 

Pepper 

Ashmore 

Hanna 

Pickle 

Asplnall 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Pike 

Baring 

Hardy 

Pollock 

Barrett 

Harsha 

PurceU 

Belcher 

Hawkins 

Quie 

Bell 

Hays 

Rallsback 

Berry 

H*bert 

Relfel 

Blackburn 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Relnecke 

Boggs 

Helstoskl 

Resnick 

Bolton 

Henderson 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Bow 

Herlong 

Rlegle 

Brooks 

Hollfleld 

Rivers 

Brown,  Calif. 

Howard 

Roblson 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hull 

Rogers.  Colo 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hungate 

Roudebush 

Burton,  Utah 

Jones.  Ala. 

Roush 

Bush 

Karsten 

Ruppe 

Button 

Karth 

Ryan 

CabeU 

Kee 

Satterfleld 

Carey 

King,  Calif. 

Saylor 

Cederberg 

Kleppe 

Schneebell 

Clancy 

Kupferman 

Schwelker 

Clark 

Kuykendall 

Selden 

Clausen, 

Kyros 

Shipley 

DonH. 

Landrum 

Slkes 

Corman 

Langen 

Slsk 

Cowger 

Leggett 

Smith,  Calif. 

Curtis 

Lloyd 

Smith,  Okla. 

Daniels 

Long,  La. 

Snyder 

Dent 

McCarthy 

Stafford 

Derwlnskl 

McClory 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Devlne 

McCliu-e 

Stratton 

Dickinson 

McDade 

Sullivan 

Diggs 

McDonald. 

Talcott 

Dow 

Mich. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dwyer 

McFall 

Teni'.er 

Edwards.  Calif.  McMillan 

Tuck 

Edwards,  La. 

Martin 

Tunney 

Erlenborn 

Meeds 

Utt 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mesklll 

Waldle 

Everett 

Michel 

Walker 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Whitener 

FasceU 

Mink 

WldnaU 

Fine 

Mlnshall 

Wiggins 

Fisher 

Moore 

Williams,  Pa 

Fuqua 

Moorhead 

Willis 

Oallflanakls 

Morris,  N.  Me> 

.  Wilson, 

Gallagher 

Morse,  Mass. 

Charles  H. 

Gardner 

Mosher 

Wyatt 

Garmatz 

MOSB 

Wydler 

Glaimo 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wylle 

Griffiths 

Myers 

Young 

Gross 

Nelsen 

Zwach 

Gubser 

Nichols 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  the  reading  of 
the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 


cxiv- 


-1897— Part  23 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills).  On  this  roUcall  259  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  Journal  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  count. 

One  hundred  fifty-eight  Members  are 
present,  not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  3861 

Abbltt                  Gross  Olsen 

Adair                    Ourney  O'Neal,  Ga. 

Anderson,  lU.     Haley  ottlnger 

Anderson,           Halleck  Patman 

Tenn.                Hanna  Pepper 

Ashbrook             Hansen,  Idaho  Pickle 

Ashley                   Hardy  Pike 

Astunore              Hawkins  Poage 

Asplnall               Hays  Podell 

Baring                  Hubert  Pollock 

Barrett                 Heckler,  Mass.  Purcell 

Belcher                  Helstoskl  Quie 

Bell                       Henderson  Rallsback 

Berry                    Herlong  Relfel 

Blackburn           Hollfleld  Relnecke 

Blatnlk                Howard  Resnick 

Boggs                    Hull  Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Bolton                  Hungate  Rhodes,  Pa. 

Bow                       Jones,  N.C.  Rlegle 

Brooks                  Karsten  Elvers 

Brown,  Calif.      Kastenmeler  Roblson 

Brown,  Ohio       Kee  Ros;ers.  Colo. 

Burke,  Fla.          King.  Calif.  Roudebush 

Burton,  Utah      King,  N.Y.  Roush 

Bush                      Klrwan  Ruppe 

Button                 Kleppe  Ryan 

Cabell                   Komegay  Satterfleld 

Cederberg            Kupferman  Saylor 

Clark                   Kuykendall  Schneebell 

Claiosen,               Kyros  Schwelker 

Don  H.              Landrum  Selden 

Colmer                Langen  Shipley 

Corman               Leggett  Slkes 

Ctowger                 Lipscomb  Sisk 

Curtis                  Long,  La.  Smith,  Calif. 

Daniels                McCarthy  Smith,  Okla. 

Davis,  Ga.            McClory  Snyder 

Derwlnskl            McClure  Stafford 

Devlne                 McDonald,  Stephens 

Dickinson                Mich.  Stratton 

Dlggs                   McFall  Sullivan 

Dwyer                   Macdonald,  Teague,  Tex. 

Edwards,  Calif.      Mass.  Tenzer 

Edwards,  La.       Martin  Thompson,  N.J. 

Erlenborn            Meeds  Tunney 

Evans,  Colo.        Mesklll  Utt 

Everett                 Michel  Waldle 

Evlns,  Tenn.       Miller,  Calif.  Walker 

Fallon                   Mink  Whitener 

FasceU                  Mlnshall  Whltten 

Flno                      Moore  Wldnall 

Fisher                   Moorhead  Wiggins 
Puqua                  Morris,  N.  Mex.  Willis 

Oallflanakls       Mosher  Wilson. 

Gallagher            Moss  Charles  H. 

Gardner              Myers  Wyatt 

Garmatz              Nelsen  Wydler 

Glaimo                 Nichols  Wylle 

Griffiths                O'Hara,  m.  Zwach 


THE  JOURNAL 
ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  Journal  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  object. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <^Mr. 
Mills).  On  this  rollcall  259  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PARLIAMENTARY    INQtHRIES 


Mr. 


Mr.     ANDREWS    of     Alabama. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  could  assure  my  Republican 
friends  that  Mr.  Wallace  would  be  easy 
on  Vice  President  Nixon,  Would  that 
bring  this  thing  to  an  end? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  will  state  his  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  rule 
11  of  the  rules  of  the  House  it  is  held 
that  it  shall  always  be  in  order  to  call 
up  for  consideration  a  report  on  legis- 
lative business  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

I  discover  that  on  one  occasion  the 
Chair  did  recognize  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  call  up  a  resolu- 
tion providing  a  special  order  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill.  On  that  occa- 
sion one  of  the  Members  made  a  point 
of  order  against  the  consideration  of 
that  resolution  to  the  effect  that  no  busi- 
ness was  in  order  until  after  the  reading 
and  the  approval  of  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  previous  session.  After 
debate,  the  Speaker  overruled  the  point 
of  order  on  the  ground  that  under  clause 
51  of  rule  11  it  shall  always  be  in  order 
to  call  up  for  consideration  a  report  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  that  like  a 
motion  to  adjourn,  which  is  "always  in 
order,"  such  report  may  be  called  up 
before  as  well  as  after  the  reading  of  the 
Journal. 

The  other  Member.  Mr.  Tracey,  ap- 
pealed from  the  decision  of  the  Chair. 
This  appeal  was  laid  upon  the  table  by 
a  vote  of  yeas  195,  nays  73. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  inquiry  is  this:  Un- 
der that  rule  and  under  that  precedent 
would  it  not  be  in  order,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  verj*  obvious  dilatory  tac- 
tics being  employed  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain Members  of  this  body  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  to  prevent  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  for  the  Chair  to  recog- 
nize a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  to  call  up  a  rule  in  order 
that  the  business  of  the  House  may  be 
transacted  and  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  may  be 
worked? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Did  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  put 
his  inquiry  in  the  form  of  a  parliamen- 
tary inquir>'? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  At 
the  end  of  the  statement  was  a  question 
mark.  The  question  is,  Would  it  Inb  in  or- 
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der  under  the  circumstances  and  In  view 
of  this  precedent  for  the  Chair  forthwith 
to  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Maddkn]  who  acts  at  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  call  up  a 
special  order  for  consideration  of  the  bill 
and  permit  the  House  to  work  Its  will? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
understands  the  gentleman's  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  refer- 
ence to  that  particular  point,  may  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Chair  to  rule  XI. 
section  22.  which  states  that — 

It  shall  always  be  In  order  to  call  up  for 
consideration  a  report  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  (except  It  shall  not  be  called  up 
for  consideration  on  the  same  day  it  Is  pre- 
sented to  the  House,  unless  so  determined  by 
a  vote  of  not  leas  than  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  voting. 

As  I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  his  inquiry  of  the  Chair,  it  is 
whether  It  is  not  in  order  for  a  Member 
to  call  up  a  report  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  citation  and  prece- 
dent used'by  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa and  also  the  rule  cited  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  appear  to  have  ref- 
erence to  proceedings  either  before  or 
after  an  act  such  as  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  and  not  within  the  pending  busi- 
ness which  is  the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Chair  the 
distinction  between  the  situation  posed 
by  the  parliamentary  inquiry  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  and  his  precedents, 
and  the  situation  actually  before  the 
House  at  this  moment  when  there  Is 
pending  an  unread  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills  >.  The  Chair  Is  ready  to  respond 
to  the  parliamentary  inquiry  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  fMr.  WrightI.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  Chair  is  aware 
of  the  precedent  to  which  the  gentleman 
points  and  poses  in  propounding  his  par- 
liamentary inquiry,  and  appreciates  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  fMr.  Yates] 
calling  attention  of  the  Chair  to  the 
rule,  and  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  HosmerI. 

However,  in  Cannon's  Precedents,  vol- 
ume 6  of  the  1936  edition,  section  630. 
the  ruling  pointed  to  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  WrightI  has  been 
superceded  by  a  subsequent  ruling  of  the 
Chair: 

On  January  23.  1913.  immediately  after 
prayer  by  the  Chaplain  and  before  the  Jour- 
nal had  been  read,  Mr.  James  R.  Mann,  of 
Illinois,  made  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  was  not  present.  A  call  of  the  House 
was  ordered,  and  a  quorum  having  appeared, 
Mr  Augiistus  P.  Gardner,  of  Massachusetts, 
proposed  to  present  a  conference  report. 

Of  course,  a  conference  report  is  a 
highly  privileged  matter. 

The  Speaker  ruled  that  no  business  was 
In  order  until  the  Journal  had  been  read 
and  approved. 

Thus  it  would  not  be  in  order  for  the 
Speaker  to  recognize  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  present  a  rule 
before  the  completion  of  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  pro- 
pound a  further  parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Under  the  rules  I  dis- 
cover that  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
may  be  dispensed  with  only  on  one  of  two 
conditions:  the  first  is  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request — which  has  been  attempted 
repeatedly  today  and  always  has  been 
objected  to — the  other  is  by  a  suspension 
of  the  rules.  There  clearly  are  precedents 
by  which  a  reading  of  the  Journal  has 
been  dispensed  with  by  a  suspension  of 
the  rules.  Is  It  true  that  a  suspension  of 
the  rule  could  not  occur  today  and  that 
no  motion  could  be  accepted  to  that  pur- 
pose, in  that  today  Is  not  the  first  or 
third  Monday? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  Is  the 
understanding  of  the  present  occupant 
of  the  chair  that  the  Chair  can  recognize 
only  for  such  purposes  on  the  first  and 
third  Mondays  of  the  month. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Very  well. 
One  further  parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  appreciate  the  In- 
dulgence of  the  Chair  In  this  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Under  these  circum- 
stances is  it  the  opinion  of  the  Chair, 
then,  that  the  House  and  the  Chair  are 
utterly  powerless  to  work  their  will  to 
require  the  continued  attendance  of 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
so  long  as  a  minority  is  fearful  of  the 
results  of  the  action  of  the  House  on 
a  bill  and  willing  repeatedly  to  absent 
Itself  to  break  a  quorum  ? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  state  that  that  may  be  a  borderline 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  ask  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Chair  is  there  nothing  we  can  do 
about  it? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  May  the 
Chair  respond  to  the  gentleman  In  all 
sincerity  that  the  House  can  always  work 
Its  will  when  a  quorum  will  remain  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  there  are  257  Members  in  one  part  of 
the  House,  and  If  they  keep  218  Members 
on  the  floor,  there  is  a  quorum  present, 
is  there  not? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  state  that  the  gentleman  has  an- 
swered  his  own  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Mr.   DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,   a  point  of 
Information. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
cannot  recognize  the  gentleman  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of  in- 
formation. I  understand,  under  the  rules 
is  a  right  that  Is  not  debatable  under  the 
action  on  a  point  of  Information. 

My  information  is  relative  to  whether 
or  not  the  parliamentary  inquiry  can 
follow  my  information. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
does  not  understand  the  gentleman's 
point  of  information. 

Mr.  DENT.  Then,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
change  it  to  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  the  parliamentary 
Inquiry. 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  not  the 
Republican  Members  also  responsible 
for  maintaining  the  majority?  Are  not 
all  Members  of  the  House  responsible  for 
maintaining  a  quorum? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman's question  answers  itself. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  the  reading  of 
the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  r 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Door- 
keeper will  see  to  it  that  the  doors  are 
closed,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

I  Roll  No.  3871 
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Abbltt 

Adair 

Anderson,  m. 

Anderson. 
Tenn. 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Asptaall 

Baring 

Barrett 

Belcher 

Bell 

Berry 

Blackoum 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brooks 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

CabeU 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Clausen, 
DonH. 
Conyers 
Corbett 
German 
Cow^er 
Curtis 
Daniels 
Derwlnskl 
Devlre 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards.  La. 
Erlenborn 
Evans.  Colo. 
Everett 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Fisher 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakls 
Oallagher 
Oardner 
Oarmatz 
Olalmo 


Grlfflths 

Gross 

Gurney 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

Hull 

Hungate 

Karsten 

Kee 

King,  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kupferman 
Kyros 

Landrum 

Langen 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long.  La. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McMillan 
MacOregor 
Martin 
Meeds 
Meskill 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Moms.  N  \iex. 
Morse.  Mass. 
Mosher 
Moss 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Hara.  HI. 


Olsen 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pike 

Podell 

PofT 

Pollock 

Purcell 

Qule 

RaUsback 

Reid.  N.Y. 

ReUel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Roudebuah 

Rousfa 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer, 

Stafford 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Turuiey 

Utt 

Waldle 

Walker 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WlUla 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Zwacb 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roll  call  265  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  Joumil  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQOTRIES 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. ^       , 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
today.  I  would  like  to  make  an  inquiry  as 
to  whether  due  diligence  is  being  paid 
to  the  proceedings  of  this  day  with  re- 
gard to  what  the  Journal  and  the  Con- 
gressional Record  will  show  tomorrow. 
I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  Journal  and 
the  Record  will  both  reflect  the  fact  that 
this  maneuver  was  not  caused  by  a 
southerner  but  by  Yankees  from  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  state  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  WAGGONNER]  that  the  Journal 
and  the  Record  will,  of  course,  reflect 
the  proceedings  of  the  day. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman win  state  his  parliamentary  In- 
quiry. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Speaker  for 
permitting  me  this  additional  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  I  shall  try  to  make  It 
not  a  frivolous  but  a  serious  motion.  It 
is  a  serious  inquiry  and  the  Chair  has 
been  real  patient  with  this  Member,  and 
I  appreciate  it. 

On  occsision  the  Chair  has  held  that 
certain  motions  and  points  of  order 
amounted  to  dilatory  tactics,  and  that 
that  was  their  obvious  motivation,  and 
on  those  occasions  the  Chair  has  sum- 
marily refused  to  recognize  such  obvi- 
ously dilatory  points  of  order  and  mo- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  point  of  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  is:  would  the  Chair  not  feel 
that  imder  the  present  situation,  with 
repeated  points  of  order  being  made  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present,  immediately 
followed  by  the  absenting  of  themselves 
by  certain  Members  who  have  come  in 
to  answer  the  quorum,  to  be  a  rather 
obvious  dilatory  tactic,  and  one  which 
might  obviously  lend  itself  to  the  as- 
sumption on  the  part  of  the  Chair  that 
a  quorum  having  been  established  and 
proven  so  frequently  and  repeatedly  dur- 
ing the  day,  would  be  presumed  to  be 
present  for  the  completion  of  business? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills)  .  The  Chair  is  ready  to  respond  to 
the  parliamentary  inquiry  posed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Chair 
that  no  occupant  of  the  Chair  has  ever 
In  the  history  of  the  Congress  held  that 
a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  is  a  dilatory  tactic.  The  reason- 
ing, obviously,  is  that  the  Constitution 
itself  requires  the  presence  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  a  quorum  at  all  times 
in  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 


tleman will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Do  those  precedents 
to  which  the  Chair  has  referred  take  into 
effect  that  part  of  the  time  the  quorum 
was  called  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
Members  deliberately  walked  off  the 
floor? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  state  that  that  is  not  really  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry,  and  that  the  Chair 
cannot  follow  the  activities  of  each  and 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  at  that 
point. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  raising  the  point  of  order,  I  believe 
it  is  pertinent  to  point  out  that  there  are 
more  Members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
present  than  there  are  on  the  other  side. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Let  the 
Chair  say  that  the  Chair  doubts  that  that 
is  really  a  point  of  order, 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  place  before  the  House 
a  privileged  motion  to  suspend  the  rules. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  say 
that  I  have  just  asked  for  unanimous 
consent,  and  I  have  not  made  the  motion. 
Does  the  gentleman  object  to  my  iman- 
imous-consent  request  to  make  a  privi- 
leged motion  to  suspend  the  rules? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  Clerk  will  continue  the  reading 
of  the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 


Hubert 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Karsten 

Karth 

King,  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Langen 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long.  La. 

McClory 

McClure 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McMillan 
MalUlard 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
MeedB 
Meskill 
Michel 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

(Roll  No.  388] 


Abbltt 
Adair 

Anderson.  HI. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Barrett 
Belcher 
BeU 
Berry 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Bolton 
Bow 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Burke.  Fla. 


Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Bvmes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Carey 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cowger 
Curtis 
Daniels 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dwyer 


Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Fisher 

Puqua 

Oallflanakls 

Oallagher 

Oardner 

Oarmatz 

Olalmo 

OrllBths 

Oroes 

Gumey 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harrison 


Miller.  Calif. 
Mink 
MlnshaU 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass. 
Mosher 

M06S 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Nel.«en 

Nichols 

OHara,  HI. 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pollock 

Purcell 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Raiick 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 


Saylor 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

TesLgue,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Utt 

Waldle 

Walker 

Watts 

Whltener 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Zwach 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  258 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading   of   the    Journal   be   dispensed 

with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  Is  heard. 
The  Clerk  will  continue  the  reading  of 
the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 


Edwards,  Oallf .  Hawkins 
Edwards,  La.       Hays 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  makes 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  rise? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
imanimous-consent  request. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  vmanimous  consent 
that  I  may  be  permitted  at  this  point  to 
offer  a  privileged  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  makes 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 
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A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

(Roll  No  389] 


Abbltt 

OrooB 

OTUra.  m. 

Adair 

Oubaer 

Otaen 

Albert 

Ourney 

O'Neal.  0«. 

Anderaon.  HI. 

Haley 

OtUnger 

Anderson, 

Halleck 

Patman 

Tenn. 

Hal  pern 

Pepper 

Aahbrook 

Hanna 

Pickle 

Aahley 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Pollock 

AAiimore 

Hardy 

PurceU 

Ajplnall 

Harrison 

Qule 

Baring 

Hawkins 

Rallsback 

Barrett 

Hays 

Rartck 

Belcher 

Hubert 

Rees 

Bell 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Relfel 

Berry 

Helstoskl 

Relnecke 

Blackburn 

Henderson 

Resnlck 

BoKKS 

Herlong 

Rlegle 

Bolton 

Holifleld 

Rivers 

Bow 

Howard 

Roblson 

Brooka 

Hull 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hungate 

Rosenthal 

Brown.  Ohio 

Jacobs 

Roudebuah 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Rouah 

Burke,  Fl*. 

Karsten 

Ruppe 

Burton.  Otab 

Karth 

Ryan 

Bush 

Kee 

Satterfleld 

Button 

King.  Calif. 

Baylor 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

King.  N.T. 

SchneebeU 

Caben 

Klrwan 

Schwetker 

CeUer 

Kleppe 

Selden 

Chamberlain 

Kornegay 

Shipley 

aark 

Kupfennan 

SIkea 

Clausen. 

Kyroa 

Sisk 

DonH. 

Landrum 

Smith.  Calif. 

Conyera 

Langen 

Smith.  OUa. 

Corman 

Leggett 

Snyder 

Cowger 

Lennon 

Stafford 

Curtis 

Long.  La. 

Stephana 

Daniels 

McClory 

Stratton 

Davis.  Oa. 

McClure 

Stucfcey 

Dent 

McDonald. 

Sullivan 

Derwiaskl 

Mich. 

TMgue.  Calif. 

Derlne 

MalUlanl 

Taacue.  Tex. 

Dickinson 

Martin 

Tenzer 

Dwyer 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Meeds 

Tunney 

Edwards,  La. 

MesklU 

Utt 

Erlenbom 

Michel 

Waldle 

Evans.  Colo. 

Miller.  Calif. 

Walker 

Everett 

Mink 

Whltener 

Evlna.  Tenn. 

MlnshaU 

Whltten 

Paacell 

Monagan 

Wldnall 

Plndl«y 

Moore 

Wiggins 

Plaher 

Moorhead 

WUUs 

Plynt 

Morris.  N.  Mez 

Wilson.  Bob 

Puqua 

Morse.  Mass. 

Wilson, 

Oalinanakls 

Morton 

Charles  H. 

Oallagber 

Moeher 

Wyatt 

Gardner 

Moss 

Wydler 

Oannatz 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Wylle 

Oettys 

Myers 

Zwach 

Olalmo 

Nelsen 

onfflttos 

Nichols 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  248 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  Journal  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  con- 
tinue the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yester- 
day. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 


pro    tempore 
a    quonun    is 


(Mr. 
not 


point  of  order  that  a  quorum   is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER 
Mills  »  Evidently 
present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Ron  No.  390) 


Abbltt 
Adair 

Anderson,  m. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Arends 
Ash  brook 
Ashley 
Asbmore 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Bolton 
Bow 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Cailf . 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
OabeU 
CahUl 
Carey 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clark 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Conte 
Gonyers 
Corman 
Cowger 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Dent 

Derwlnakl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Brlenbom 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Evtns,  Tenn. 
PasceU 
Pino 
Fisher 

Prellnghuysen 
Oalinanakls 
Oardner 
Oarmatz 


Oialmo 

OUbert 

Oray 

OrUBths 

Oross 

Oubaer 

Ourney 

Haley 

HaUeck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

Hays 

H*bert 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Holineld 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kee 

King,  Calif. 

King.  N.T. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Klucz>-nskl 

Komegay 

Kupfennan 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Langen 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McClure 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Ulch. 
McMUlan 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Meeds 
MesklU 
Michel 
MUler,  Calif. 
Mink 
MlnshaU 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass. 
Mosher 

M068 


Murphy.  N.T. 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Hara,  ni. 

Olsen 

O'NelU.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Podell 

PoUock 

PurceU 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Robison 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Roudebufib 

Rouah 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

SchneebeU 

Schwetker 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stratton 

SuUlvan 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomson, 

Tunney 

UdaU 

Utt 

Waldle 

WlUls 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Walker 
Whltenef 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Zwach 


,  WU. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  248  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

PiUU.IAMKNTABT    INQUDIT 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Would  I  be  in  order  at 
this  time  to  ask  permission  that  H.  R. 
Gross,  from  Iowa,  be  given  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  on  the 
proceedings  and  happenings  here  today 
If  and  when  he  returns? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
regretfully  responds  to  the  gentleman, 
that  Is  not  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 


October  8,  1968 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  Journal  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  the  reading  of 
the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Mills)  .  The  Chair  will  count. 

One  hundred  thirty-eight  Members  are 
present,  not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Ron  No.  391) 
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Abbltt 
Adair 

Anderson,  ni. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Aahbrook 
Ashley 
Aahmore 
AsplnaU 
Barrett 
Belcher 
BeU 
Berry 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Bolton 
Bow 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
Carey 
CeUer 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cowger 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Krlenborn 
Evan£,  Colo. 
Everett 
Evlna,  Tenn. 
PasceU 
Pino 
Plaher 

Prellnghuysen 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Oallflanakls 
Oardner 
Oarmat/. 
Oialmo 
OUbert 
Oray 
Oreen,  Pa. 


Orlflltha 

Oross 

Oubser 

Ourney 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Howard 

HuU 

Hungate 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kee 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.T. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynakl 

Kornegay 

Kupfennan 

Kyros 

Landnom 

Langen 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McClure 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMillan 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Meeds 
MeskUl 
Michel 
MUler,  CalU. 
Mink 
MlnshaU 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morris.  N.  Mex. 
Morse.  Mass. 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  N.T. 
Myers 


Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Hara.  m. 

Olsen 

O'NelU. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pike 

Podell 

Pollock 

PurceU 

QiUe 

RaUsback 

ReUel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Robison 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Roudebuah 

Roush 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

SchneebeU 

Schwetker 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stratton 

SuUlvan 

Teague.  Calif, 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomson 

Tunney 

Utt 

Waldle 

Walker 

Watts 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUUa 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Zwach 


Wis. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  251  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 


ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  Journal  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  to  read  the 
Journal  of  yesterday. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  251  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Ron  No.  392] 

Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Adair 

Anderson,  CI. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Barrett 
Battln 
Belcher 
BeU 
Berry 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Bolton 
Bow 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
Carey 
Celler 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cowger 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis.  Wis. 
Denney 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Erlenbom 
Evans.  Colo. 
Everett 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
PasceU 
Pino 
FLsher 
Flynt 

Prellnghuysen 
Oallflanakls 


Gardner 

Myers 

Oarmatz 

Nelsen 

Oialmo 

Nichols 

Gilbert 

O'Hara,  Ul. 

Griffiths 

Olsen 

Gross 

O'NeUl.  Mass. 

Gubser 

Ottlnger 

Gumey 

Patman 

Haley 

Pepper 

HaUeck 

Pickle 

Hanna 

Pike 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Podell 

Hardy 

Pollock 

Harrison 

PurceU 

Hawkins 

Qule 

Hays 

Rallsback 

Hubert 

Relfel 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Relnecke 

Helstoskl 

Resnlck 

Henderson 

Rlegle 

Herlong 

Robison 

Holifleld 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Horton 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Howard 

Roudebu.sh 

Hull 

Roush 

Hungate 

Ryan 

Jacobs 

Satterfleld 

Karsten 

Saylor 

Karth 

SchneebeU 

Kee 

Schwelker 

King,  Calif. 

Selden 

King,  N.Y. 

Shipley 

Kirwan 

Sisk 

Kleppe 

Smith.  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

Smith.  Okla. 

Kupferman 

Snyder 

Kyros 

Stafford 

Landrum 

Stratton 

Langen 

Stubblefleld 

Leggett 

SuUlvan 

Lennon 

Teague.  Calif. 

Long.  La. 

Teague,  Tex. 

McClory 

Tenzer 

McClure 

Thomson,  Wis 

McDonald, 

Tunney 

Mich. 

Utt 

McMUlan 

Waldle 

Martin 

Walker 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Whltener 

Meeds 

Whltten 

MesklU 

WldnaU 

Michel 

Wiggins 

Miner.  CaUf . 

WlUis 

Mink 

Wilson,  Bob 

MlnshaU 

Wilson. 

Moore 

Charles  H. 

Moorhead 

Wyatt 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

.  Wydler 

Morse,  Mass. 

Wylle 

Morton 

Zwach 

Mosher 

Moss 

THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  Journal  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  make  a  privileged  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  to  dispense  with 
further  reading  of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  to  read  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
proceedings  of  yesterday. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Adair 

Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Asbmore 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Bartett 
Battln 
Belcher 
BeU 
Berry 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Bolton 
Bow 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
Carey 
CeUer 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cowger 
Ciu-tis 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Qa. 


[Roll  No.  393] 

Davis,  Wis. 

Denney 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Erlenbom 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

PasceU 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Frelinghuysen 

Galifianakis 

Gardner 

Garmatz 

Gialmo 

GUbert 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gubser 

Gumey 

Haley 

HaUeck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harrtson 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

H^stoski 

Henderson 

Herldog 

HoUflteld 


Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Karsten 

Kee 

King,  Calif, 

King,  N.Y. 

Kirwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Langen 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McClure 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMUlan 
MacOregor 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathias,  Md. 
Meeds 
Meskill 
Michel 
MUler,  CalU. 
Mink 
MlnshaU 
Mize 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morris.  N.  Mex. 
Morse.  Mass. 
Mosher 
Moss 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Hara,  HI. 


Olsen 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Teague,  Tex. 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Roudebush 

Tenzer 

Ottlnger 

Roush 

Thomson,  Wis 

Patman 

Ryan 

Tunney 

Pepper 

Satterfleld 

Utt 

Pickle 

Saylor 

Waldle 

Pike 

SchneebeU 

Walker 

Podell 

Schwelker 

Whltener 

Pollock 

Selden 

Whltten 

PurceU 

Shipley 

WldnaU 

Qule 

Slsk 

Wiggins 

Rallsback 

Smith,  Calif. 

WUUs 

Relfel 

Smith,  Okla. 

Wl«%p. 

Relnecke 

Snyder 

Charles  H. 

Resnlck 

Stafford 

Wyatt 

Rlegle 

Stratton 

Wydler 

Robison 

SuUlvan 

Wylle 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Zwach 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills).  On  this  rollcall  255  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  proceedings 
on  the  Journal  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  continue  to  read  the  Journal  of  yes- 
terday. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Conte )  there 
were — ayes  61,  noes  90. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  appointed  as  tellers  Mr. 
CoNTE  and  Mr.  Albert. 

The  House  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  67, 
noes  110. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  continue  the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  tlie  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  394] 

Abbltt  Bell  Byrnes,  Wis. 

Abernethy  Berry  Cabell 

Adair  Blackburn  Carey 

Anderson,  m.      Boggs  Celler 

Anderson,  Bolton  Clark      ' 

Tenn.  Bow  Clausen, 

Ashbrook  Brooks  DonH. 

Ashley  Brown.  Calif.  Conyers 

Ashmore  Brown.  Ohio  Corman 

Aspiuail  BroyhUl.  Va.  Cowger 

Baring  Buil:e,  Fla.  Curtis 

Barrett  Burton,  ITtah  Daddarlo 

Battln  Bush  Daniels 

Belcher  Button  Davis,  Ga. 
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D»Tto,  WU. 

Karsten 

PurceU 

Denney 

Ke« 

Qule 

Orwlnskl 

King.  Calif. 

Rallsback 

Devlne 

Kln«.  N.T. 

Relfel 

Dlcklnaon 

Klrwan 

Relnecke 

Dwyer 

Kleppe 

Resnlck 

EdwardB.  Cmllf . 

Kluczynskl 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Edwards.  La. 

Kupferman 

Rlegle 

Srlenborn 

KyroB 

Roberts 

Bvaiu.  Colo. 

Laird 

Roblson 

Everett 

L«ndrum 

Bvlna.  Tenn. 

Langen 

Roon«7.  N.Y. 

PaUon 

Long.  La. 

Roudebush 

Fascell 

McClory 

Rousta 

Pino 

McClure 

Ryan 

Fnahesr 

McDonald. 

Satterfleld 

Flynt 

Mich. 

Say  lor 

Frellnghuysen 

tfcMlllan 

Scbneebell 

GAlllUnakls 

MarOregor 

Schwelker 

OaUagber 

Msrtln 

Selden 

Oardner 

Muthlas,  C-allf . 

Shipley 

Oarmatz 

Mathlaa,  Md. 

aisk 

Meeds 

Smith,  Calif. 

OUb«rt 

MeskUl 

Smith.  Okla. 

Ortfflttaa 

Michel 

Snyder 

Otoss 

Miller,  Calif. 

Stafford 

Oubser 

Mink 

Stratton 

Ourney 

Mlnshall 

SuUlvan 

Haley 

Monagan 

Teague.  Calif. 

Halleck 

Moore 

Teague.  Tex. 

Hanna 

Moor  bead 

Thomson.  Wis 

HiLOsen,  Idaho 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Tunney 

Hardy 

Morse,  lilasa 

Utt 

Harriaon' 

Mosher 

Waldle 

Hafaba     - 

Moss 

Walker 

HawUna 

Myers 

Whltener 

Hays 

Nelaen 

Whitten 

Hubert 

NlchoU 

Wlrtnall 

Heckler,  Maae. 

O'Hara.  ni. 

Wiggins 

Helstoekl 

OLsen 

WlllU 

Henderson 

ONelU.  Mass. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Herlong 

Ottinger 

Wilson. 

Hollfleld 

Patman 

Charles  H. 

Howard 

Pepper 

Wyatt 

Hull 

Pickle 

Wydler 

Hungate 

Pike 

Wylle 

Jacobs 

Podell 

Zwach 

Jones,  Mo. 

PoUock 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  250 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  Journal  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oldahoma? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object. 

PARLIAMBNTAJtT   INQUnUES 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  many  pages  have  been 
read  and  how  many  remain. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  is  a  very  proper 
Inquiry. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  am  most 
interested  In  the  reading. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  there  are  68  pages  and  the  Clerk 
has  already  read  38. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  will  state  his  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Will  the  Chair  define 
the  term  "dilatory  tactics?" 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Spetiker, 
regular  order. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ask  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  to  elabo- 
rate upon  what  he  means  by  dilatory 
action. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  regular  order. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  If  the  Chair  does  not 
recognize  dilatory  tactics.  I  shall  with- 
draw my  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  might 
understand  them,  but  the  Chair  wanted 
to  get  the  gentleman's  understanding. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  have  asked  the  Chair  if 
he  would  define  the  term  "dilatory 
tactics." 

The  SPEAKER.  Well,  the  Chair  can 
state  that  there  has  been  a  lot  of  dilatory 
action  that  has  been  going  on  under  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  the  distinguished  minority  whip,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Arends], 
would  tell  us  why  the  Republicans  are 
so  afraid  of  having  Mr.  Nixon  debate 
Mr.  Wallace. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  did  not 
hear  the  gentleman's  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois,  the 
minority  whip,  would  tell  us  why  the 
Republicans  are  so  scared  of  having  their 
tiger  debate  George  Wallace. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  it 
be  permissible  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  yet  during  this  session  for  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  convene  and  con- 
sider a  rule  on  the  congressional  reform 
legislation? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 
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CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  395] 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Adair 

Anderson,  m. 
Anderson, 

Tenn 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
AsplnaU 
Baring 
Barrett 
Battln 
Belcher 


Bell 

Berry 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Boggs 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 


Button 
B^nes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
Carey 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cowger 
Curtis 
Daniels 
Davis,  Oa. 


Davis,  Wis. 

Karsten 

PodeU 

Denney 

Kee 

Pollock 

Derwlnskl 

King.  Calif. 

PurceU 

Devlne 

King,  N.Y. 

Qule 

Dickinson 

Klrwan 

Rallsback 

Dwyer 

Kleppe 

Reifel 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

Relnecke 

Edwards,  La. 

Kupferman 

Resnlck 

Brlenbom 

Kyros 

Rlegle 

Evans.  Colo. 

Ijindrum 

Roberts 

Everett 

Langen 

Roblson 

Evlna.  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Fallon 

McClory 

Roudebush 

FasceU 

McClure 

Roush 

Flno 

McDonald, 

Ryan 

Fisher 

Mich 

Satterfleld 

Flynt 

McMillan 

Saylor 

Frellnghuysen 

Macdonald, 

Schneebell 

Oallflanakls 

Mass 

Schwelker 

Gallagher 

MacOregor 

Selden 

Gardner 

Martin 

Shipley 

Oarmatz 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Slsk 

Olalmo 

Mathias,  Md. 

Smith.  Calif. 

GUbert 

Meeds 

Smith.  Okla. 

Orl  tilths 

Mesklll 

Snyder 

Gross 

Michel 

Stafford 

Gubaer 

Miller,  Calif. 

Stratton 

Ourney 

Mink 

Stuckey 

Haley 

Mlnshall 

Sullivan 

Halleck 

Monagan 

Teague.  Calif. 

Hanna 

Moore 

Teague.  Tex. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Moorhead 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Hardy 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Tunney 

Harrison 

Morse,  Mass. 

Utt 

Hantha 

Mosher 

Waldle 

HawklM 

Moss 

Walker 

Hays 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Whltener 

Hebert 

Myers 

Whitten 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Nelsen 

Wldnall 

Helstoskl 

Nichols 

Wiggins 

Henderson 

O'Hara,  m. 

WlUls 

Herlong 

Olsen 

Wilson,  Bob 

Hollfleld 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Wilson, 

Howard 

Ottinger 

Charles  H. 

Hull 

Patman 

Wyatt 

Hungate 

Pepper 

Wydler 

Jacobs 

Pickle 

Wylle 

Jones,  Mo. 

Pike 

Zwach 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  250 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr.  ALBEIRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  further  reading 
of  the  Journal  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  to  read  the 
Journal. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  396] 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Adair 

Anderson,  HI. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 


A«hley 

Ashmore 

AsplnaU 

Baring 

Barrett 

Belcher 

BeU 


Beny 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brooks 


Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

CTiamberlaln 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cowger 

Curtis 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Brlenbom 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Pino 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Frellnghuysen 

Gallflanakls 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Oarmatz 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 


Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hebert 

Heckler,  Mass 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Landriun 

Langen 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McClure 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McPall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 

MacGregor 

MallUard 

Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Meeds 

Mesklll 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Mother 

Moss 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Hara,  m. 


Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pike 

Podell 

Pollock 

Purcell 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Rolfel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Shipley 

SUk 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Startord 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Teague.  Calif. 

Toague.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Utt 

Waldle 

Walker 

Watts 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charlee  H. 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Zwach 


Mr.  JOELSON.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
terminate  these  quorum  calls  by  agreeing 
to  substitute  Mr.  Agnew  for  Mr.  Nixon  in 
the  TV  debates? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
doubts  if  that  qualifies  as  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  about 
an  old  Ronald  Reagan? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  continue  to  read  the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  makes  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present,  and 
evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  397] 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  240 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  dispense  with  further 
leading  of  the  Journal. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  objects. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  to  offer  a  privileged 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  provide 
for  suspension  of  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order 
for  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  not 
recognize  the  gentleman  at  this  point. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 

PAELIAMENTARY    INQUIKT 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills)  .  The  gentleman  will  state  it. 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Adair 

Anderson,  111. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Bolton 
Bow 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahlU 
Carey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cxutu 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Eldwards,  La. 
Ellberg 
Erlenborn 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
FaUon 
Fascell 
Pino 
Fisher 
nynt 

Frellnghuysen 
Gallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Gardner 


Oarmatz 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kee 

Keith 

King.  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Langen 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McClure 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Michel 
MUler,  Calif. 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Monagan 
Moore 
Moorhead 


Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morse.  Mass. 

Mosher 

Moss 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Hara.  III. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pike 

Podell 

Pollock 

Purcell 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Ryan 

Saylor 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Smith.  Calif, 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Utt 

Waldle 

Walker 

Whltener 

Whitten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Zwach 


Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 

with.  

THE  JOURNAL 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  Journal  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  offer  a  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  suspend  the  reading 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  yesterday. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 

PARLlAME^fTARV    INQtHRY 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquirj'. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquirj'. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
had.  in  the  last  12  hours,  23  quorum 
calls.  My  parliamentaiT  inquiiy  is  this: 
In  the  event  that  a  quorum  does  not 
respond  on  one  of  these  quorum  calls, 
is  it  then  in  order  to  make  a  motion  to 
arrest  the  absent  Membeis  and  bring 
them  down  here? 

The  SPEAKER.  Such  a  motion  would 
be  in  order  if  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  con- 
tinue the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  398] 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  238 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Adair 

Anderson,  m. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Barrett 
Belcher 
BeU 
Berry 
Blackbum 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Bolton 
Bow 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 


Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Buttton 
Byrnes,  Wla. 

Cabell 

Cabin 

Carey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Colmer 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cowger 

Curtis 


Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  wis. 

Denney 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards.  Lsk. 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlna,  Tenn. 

FaUon 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flynt 
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Prellnghuynn 

0*lla«ber 
OATdner 

OMUUktS 

Olalmo 

Ollbert 

OrUBthfl 

Oross 

Oubser 

Qumey 

HAley 

Halleck 

H&nna 

H&naen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harrtson 

Harsba 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Heckler, 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

HoUfleld 

Hull 

HungAte 

Hutcbtnaon 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kee 

Keltn 

KeHy 

King,  Calif. 

King,  NY. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Landrum 


Langen 
Lennon 
Long,  La. 
McClory 
McClure 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McTall 
McMUlan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacOregor 
Mallllard 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Mink 
MlnsbaU 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morris.  N.  Mex. 
Morse.  Mass. 
Mosher 
Moss 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Hara,  HI. 
O'Neal.  Oa. 
Ottlnger 
Patman 
Pepper 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pollock 
Purcell 
Quie 

RaiUback 
Rees 


Relfel 
Relnecke 
Reanlck 
Roberta 
Roblaon 
Rogers.  Colo. 
Rogers,  Pl». 
Rooney.  NY. 
Roudebuib 
Roush 
Ryan 
Saylor 
Schwelker 
Selden 
Shipley 
Slak 

Smith,  Calif. 
Smith,  Okla. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stafford 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tuck 
Tunney 
Ott 

Waldle 
Walker 
Whltener 
Whltten 
WldnaU 
Wiggins 
WUlls 

Wilson,  Bob 
WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Zwach 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  234 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  JOUPINAL 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  Journal  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  con- 
tinue to  read  the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  399] 


Abbitt 

Blackburn 

Cederberg 

Abernethy 

BoKgs 

Celler 

Adair 

Bolton 

Chamberlain 

Anderson,  ni. 

Bow 

Clark 

Anderson, 

Brooks 

Clausen. 

Teno. 

Brown.  Calif. 

Don  H. 

Ash  brook 

Brown.  Ohio 

Colmer 

Ashley 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

ConyePB 

.^3bmore 

Burke,  Pla. 

Corbett 

Asplnall 

Burton.  Utah 

Conn an 

Baring 

Bush 

Cowger 

Barrett 

Button 

Curtis 

Belcher 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Daddarlo 

Bell 

Cabell 

Daniels 

Berry 

Carey 

DavU,  Oa. 

3enn«y 

Kee 

Purcell 

DerwlnaU 

Kaith 

QuIe 

Devlne 

Kelly 

Rallsback 

Dickinson 

King,  Calif. 

ReUel 

Dwyer 

King,  NY. 

Relnecke 

Bdwards.  CaUf 

.  Klrwsm 

Resnlck 

Edwards,  L». 

Kleppe 

Rhodes,  Art*. 

Bllberg 

Kluczynekl 

Roberts 

Brlenborn 

Kornegay 

Roblson 

Evans,  Colo. 

Kupferman 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Everett 

Kyros 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Evtns.  Tenn. 

Landrum 

Booney.  NY. 

PaUon 

Langen 

Roudebush 

Paacell 

Lennon 

Roush 

Pelghan 

Long,  La. 

Ryan 

Pino 

McClory 

Saylor 

Fisher 

McClure 

Schwelker 

Flynt 

McCuUoch 

Selden 

Prellnghuysen 

McDonald, 

Shipley 

Gallflanakls 

Mich. 

Slsk 

Gallagher 

McPaU 

Smith,  Calif. 

Gardner 

McMillan 

Smith,  Okla. 

Oarmatz 

Macdonald 

Snyder 

Glalmo 

MacOregor 

Springer 

Gilbert 

Martin 

Stafford 

Gray 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Stephens 

Griffiths 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Stratton 

Gross 

Meeds 

Stubblefleld 

Gubser 

MeskUl 

Sullivan 

Gumey 

Michel 

Talcott 

Haley 

MUler,  CaUf. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Halleck 

Mink 

Teague.  Tex. 

Hanna 

Mlnshall 

Thomson,  Wis 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Mlze 

Tuck 

Hardy 

Monagan 

Tunney 

Harrison 

Mdore 

Utt 

Harsha 

Moorhead 

Waldle 

nui  vey 

Morns.  N.  Mex. 

Walker 

Hawkins 

Morse.  Mass. 

Whltener 

Hnys 

Mosher 

Whltten 

Hebert 

Moss 

WldnaU 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Myers 

Wiggins 

Helstoskl 

Nelsen 

WUlls 

Henderson 

Nichols 

Wilson,  Bob 

Herlong 

O'Hara,  lU. 

WUson, 

HoUfleld 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Charles  H. 

Hull 

Ottlnger 

Wyatt 

Hungate 

Patman 

Wydler 

Hutchinson 

Pepper 

Wylle 

Jacobs 

Pickle 

Zwach 

Jones,  Mo. 

Pike 

Karsten 

Pollock 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  234 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  con- 
tinue the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  400) 

Abbitt  Brown.  Calif.  Curtis 

Aberi.ethy  Brown.  Ohio  Daddarlo 

Adair  Broyhlll.  Va.  Daniels 

Anderson,  111.     Burke.  Fla.  Davis,  Ga. 

Anderson,  Burton.  Utah  Denney 

Tenn.  Bush  Derwlnskl 

.\shbrook  Button  Devlne 

Ashley  Byrnes,  Wis.  Dickinson 

Ashmore  CabeU  Dowdy 

AsplnaU  Carey  Dwyer 

Baring  Cederberg  Edwards.  Calif. 

Barrett  CeUer  Edwards.  La. 

Belcher  Chamberlain  Eilberg 

Bell  Clark  Erlenborr. 

Berry  Clausen,  Evans,  Colo. 

Blackburn  Don  H.  Everett 

Boggs  Colmer  Evins.  Tenn. 

Bolton  Conyers  Fallon 

Bow  Corbett  Fascell 

Brademas  Corman  Felghan 

Brooks  Cowger  Flno 


Fisher 

Flynt 

Frellnghuysen 

Gallflanakls 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Oarmatz 

Glalmo 

GUb«rt 

Gray 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Oubser 

Ourney 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hebert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

HoUfleld 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Jaco^ 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

Klrg.  Calif. 

King,  NY. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 


Kupferman 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Langen 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

MaDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacOregor 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calir. 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morse.  Mass. 
Mosher 
Moss 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
OHara,  111. 
Olsen 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patman 
Pepper 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pollock 


Purcell 

QuIe 

QulUen 

Rallsback 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Rooney,  N.Y, 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Ryan 

Saylor 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stephens 

Stratton 

SvUUvan 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

T^inney 

Utt 

Waldle 

Walker 

Whltener 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

WUlls 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Zwach 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsunaga).  On  this  rollcall  232  Mem- 
bers have  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  continue  reading  the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  401] 

Abbitt  Brown,  Ohio 

Abernethy  Broyhlll,  Va. 

Adair  Burke,  Fla. 

Anderson,  Burton,  Utah 

Tenn.  Bush 

Arends  Button 

Ashbrook  Byrnes,  Wis. 

Ashley  CabeU 

Ashmore  Cahlll 

AsplnaU  Carter 

Baring  Celler 

Barrett  Chamberlain 

Belcher  Clausen, 
Bell  Don  H. 

Berry  Collins 

Blackburn  Colmer 

Boggs  Conyers 

Bolton  Corbett 

Bow  Corman 

Brasco  Cowger 

Brooks  Curtis 

Brown,  Calif.  Daniels 
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Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  wis. 

Denney 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Bdwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Erienbom 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Frellnghuysen 


OAllflanakls 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

G&rmatB 

Glalmo 

GUbert 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gubser 

Ourney 

Haley 

HaU 

HaUeck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

HoUfleld 

Hoemer 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

King,  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Langen 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 


McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMUlan 
Macdonald, 

Meuss. 
MacOregor 
Mallllard 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass. 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Hara,  111. 
O'Neal,  Oa. 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patman 
Pepper 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pollock 
Purcell 
Quie 

Rallsback 
Relfel 
Relnecke 
Resnick 
Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 


Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

landman 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 
Stafford 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Waldle 

Walker 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

WUlls 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Wlnn 

Wjatt 

Wvdler 

Wylle 

Zion 

Zwach 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  4(c)  of 
the  act,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


(The  House  being  in  session  when  the 
Record  went  to  press,  the  proceedings  of 
today  will  be  continued  in  the  next 
issue.) 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

2261.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  transmitting  a  copy  of  an  ap- 
plication by  the  Mitchell  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict of  Mitchell,  Nebr.,  for  a  loan  under 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  20301.  A  bill  to  guarantee  productive 
employment  opportunities  for  those  who  are 
unemployed  or  underemployed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 

H.R.  20302.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  re- 
duction in  expenditures  required  by  section 
202  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968  shall  not  apply  to  expenditures 
from  the  highway  trust  fund;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NIX; 

H  R.  20303.  A  bill  to  revise  the  laws  relating 
to  the  transportation  of  mall  so  as  to  provide 
the  Postmaster  General  greater  flexibility  In 
the  procurement  of  such  transportation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 

H.R.  20304.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  in  order  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  the  construction  of  solid  wast« 
disposal  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the    Committee    on    Interstate    and    Foreign 

Commerce.  

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 

H.R.  20305.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  so  as  to  reduce  from  6  to  4 
months  the  period  for  which  daylight  saving 
time  shall  be  In  effect;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  ConMnerce. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 

H.R.  20306.  A  bill  to  establish  a  community 
development  corporation  program  to  aid  the 
people  of  urban  and  rural  communities  in 
securing  gainful  employment,  achieving  the 
ownership  ajid  control  of  the  resources  of 
their  community,  expanding  opportunity  and 
stability  in  their  community,  and  making 
their  maximum  contribution  to  the  strength 
and  well-being  of  the  Nation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

H.R.  20307.  A  bill  to  include  firefighters 
within  the  provisions  of  section  8336(c)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
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retirement  of  Government  employees  en- 
gaged in  certain  hazardous  occupations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  20308.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  inclusion  of 
certain  periods  of  reemployment  of  annui- 
tants for  the  purpose  of  computing  annuities 
of  surviving  spouses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R.  20309.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  payment  of  an 
appropriate  allowance.  In  lieu  of  quarters  and 
subsistence,  to  employees  of  the  Corpw  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  engaged 
in  floating  plant  operations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  20310.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  waiver,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  of  claims  of  the  United  States 
arising  out  of  erroneous  payments  of  pay  to 
employees  of  the  executive  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  McCULLOCH : 

H.R.  20311.  A  bill  to  Implement  section  4 
of  the  20th  amendment;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    NIX    (for    himself    and    Mr. 
Olsen)  : 

H.R.  20312.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  census  questions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bates)  : 

H.R.  20313.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  authorization  for 
the  payment  of  continuation  pay  for  medical 
and  dental  officers  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM : 

H.R.  20314.  A  bill  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  biological  research  in  aging  through 
a  comprehensive  and  Intensive  5-year  pro- 
gram for  the  systematic  study  of  the  basic 
origins  of  the  aging  process  in  human 
beings;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

406.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Mr.  Louis  P.  Roth,  of  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
relative  to  redress  of  grievances,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


MY  COUNTRY  AND  MY  FLAG— AR- 
TICLE BY  MRS.  EDNA  M.  HERRON, 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


HON.  FRANK  J.  LAUSCHE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  article  en- 
titled "My  Coimtry  and  My  Flag,"  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  Edna  M.  Herron,  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  Country  and  My  Flag 
(By  Edna  M.  Herron) 

We  In  America  have  enjoyed  abundant 
blessings  and  freedom,  given  us  by  God, 
through  our  patriotic  founders. 


Let's  take  a  look  at  the  56  patriots  who 
faced  hanging  for  signing  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Some  were  well  educated 
and  brilliant,  others  had  no  formal  educa- 
tion at  all.  They  were  natives  and  immigrants, 
young  and  old  coming  from  a  dozen  different 
directions,  but  they  had  two  things  in  com- 
mon; thev  loved  their  country  enough  to 
risk  their  lives,  reputations,  and  fortunes 
and  they  looked  to  Our  Heavenly  Father  for 
divine  guidance  and  wisdom  and.  therefore, 
knew  right  frsm  wrong.  Thomas  Jefferson. 
John  Adams,  and  Ben  Franklin  are  famiUfir 
names  but  there  were  many  others  who  pre 
not  so  well  known.  There  is  not  time  to  name 
them  all  so  will  mention  Just  a  few. 

There  was  John  Hart  of  New  Jersey,  who 
at  65  left  his  farm  and  grist  mills.  He  was 
classed  as  a  traitor  by  King  George,  so  Hes- 
sians raided  his  farm  where  his  wife  lay 
dying.  Hart  was  forced  to  flee  like  a  hunted 
animal.  When  he  was  able  to  return  home, 
his  wife  was  dead  and  his  children  gone. 
He  died  two  years  after  the  signing.  Another 
man.  Judge  Richard  Stockton  and  his  family 
moved  in  with  friends  to  avoid  the  red  coats, 
but  a  Tory  Informed  on  him  and  he  was  seized 


and  beaten  and  dragged  off  to  prison.  When 
he  was  finally  released  he  returned  to  find 
nothing  left  except  a  tangled  clump  of  trees 
and  bushes  and  a  rusty  pump,  to  show  that 
a  house  once  stood  there.  With  everything 
gone  he  was  forced  to  depend  upon  charity. 
Sam  Adams  and  John  Hancock  had  rewards 
on  their  heads  by  proclnmatlon  of  the  King. 
But  they  were  brave  and  courageous  men 
who  wanted  freedom  and  independence  and 
were  not  afraid  to  fight  for  It.  One  could  go 
on  and  on  citing  acts  of  bravery  by  these 
patriots. 

As  I  read  about  these  men  and  their  fami- 
lies and  friends,  the  history  of  America  and 
the  pageantry  of  her  building  passed  before 
me.    (Think  about  your  Country.) 

The  stage — her  spacious  land  reaching 
from  the  broad  Atlantic  to  the  blue  Pacific's 
shore.  Carpeted  in  green  and  patterned  with 
vagrant  fragile  flowers,  sprinkled  with  shin- 
ing crj'stal  dew.  Fields  of  yellow  wheat  and 
tall  green  corn,  vast  deserts,  starlit  forests 
and  broad  highways.  Tall  trees  bending  to 
the  fury  of  a  storm,  quiet  paths  meandering 
over  hill  and  dale,  ablaze  with  autumn  color- 
ing. Lofty  mountains  and  beautiful  valleys. 
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The  song  of  birds,  soft  summer  winds.  The 
beauUful  white  blankets  of  snow  covering  all 
ugliness  and  the  glittering  beauty  of  sun 
on  Ice-covered  trees  and  shrubs,  Oreat  cities. 
large  factories  and  railroads  spread  like  a 
giant  web.  carrying  produce  and  travelers  to 
all  parts  of  her  land.  Dotted  here  and  there, 
quiet,  deep  blue  lakes  and  woven  through 
the  carpet  of  green,  rivers  that  look  like 
silver  ribbons,  while  In  the  skies,  planes  fly- 
ing swiftly  to  all  comers  of  the  world.  Then 
neetled  In  her  countryside,  lazy,  sleepy, 
friendly  little  towns  with  little  homes  on 
little  streets  with  smoke  curling  from  their 
chimneys,  where  people  live  and  love  and 
learn  and  within  whose  walls  are  peace  and 
g^clous  living.  A  lovely  sunrise,  the  evening 
twilight,  church  bells  calling  the  people  to 
prayer  and  organ  music  falling  softly  on  the 
air. 

The  cast — a  father  welcomed  home  at  end 
of  day,  a  mother  singing  softly  a  lullaby 
to  her  baby.  Children  with  voices  loud  and 
clear.  laughing,  playing,  unafraid.  A  lover 
and  bis  lass  and  the  aged  who  walk  with 
faltering  steps  and  people  of  all  nations  seek- 
ing shelter. 

The  theme — friendship  and  the  building 
of  a  great  nation  which  extends  the  hand 
of  frtendstitp.  glvee  strength  to  the  weak,  a 
haven  to  ette  poor  and  needy  and  a  refuge 
from  storm.  The  story  of  America,  our 
heritage. 

The  old  days  pass  in  revue 

In  the  year  1492.  a  young  man  named 
Columbus,  who  had  vision  and  faith,  set 
sail  from  Spain  upon  an  uncharted  sea.  seek- 
ing a  new  world.  After  many  weary  and  dis- 
couraging days  and  months  at  sea  and  when 
he  was  almost  at  the  point  of  turning  back, 
he  sighted  land.  His  dream  had  come  true. 
He  named  the  new  country  America.  Amer- 
ica— that  later  waa  to  become  the  mother  of 
fifty  states. 

The  new  world  w&a  a  vast  wilderness.  In- 
habited by  Indians,  wildlife  of  all  kinds  and 
wealth  beyond  the  wildest  imagining.  It 
spelled  danger  and  yet  offered  to  the  seek- 
ing people  of  the  old  world,  a  haven,  a  place 
to  establish  liberty  and  religious  freedom. 
To  this  land  came  the  pilgrim  fathers  seeking 
these  things.  They  knelt  In  a  prayer  of 
Thanksgiving  at  Plymouth  Rock.  With  homes 
established  they  began  exploring  and  build- 
ing. The  story  of  the  hardship  the  pioneers 
endured  to  give  us  America  is  the  history 
of  our  country.  We  think  of  the  pioneer  man 
as  a  courageous,  tough  and  resourceful  char- 
acter— and  he  was.  but  the  real  heroes,  or 
heroines,  were  the  women  who  went  West. 
While  hard  on  the  men,  the  wilderness  was 
the  complete  opopslte  of  everything  women 
liked  and  it  took  great  courage  Just  to  go. 
Yet  the  women  came,  accompanying  their 
menfolk  with  full  knowledge  that  hard 
work  and  exposure  would  age  them  early: 
that  Indians  and  wild  animals  would  most 
likely  claim  some  or  all  of  their  families.  In 
this  sense  women  had  to  have  more  courage 
than  the  men.  But  loving  and  faithful  they 
worked  beside  their  husbands,  bearing  their 
children,  keeping  the  home.  The  oxcart  and 
covered  wagon  days.  Men  and  women  mov- 
ing ever  Westward.  The  Indian  massacres, 
heartbreak  and  discouragement,  burying 
their  dead  in  lonely  isolated  spots.  Then  forg- 
ing ever  ahead  in  their  struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence. Carving  homes  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness. 

Men  whose  names  are  synonymous  with 
freedom,  Benjamin  Franklin.  Paul  Revere, 
John  Paul  Jones  and  many  others.  Our  first 
President,  George  Washington,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  religious  freedom,  the  birth 
of  our  flag  and  the  first  time  it  was  flown 
at  Port  McHenry.  the  land  grants,  the  gold 
rush,  the  first  railroad,  schools  and  univer- 
sities, progress. 

The  Ctvtl  War  era.  a  dark  spot  in  our  his- 
tory when  the  question  of  slavery  divided 
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our  country.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
men  In  gray  and  men  in  blue  fighting  for 
a  principle  that  all  men  shall  be  free  and 
equal. 

Lincoln's  speech  at  Gettysburg,  a  humble 
man  who  rose  to  the  highest  office  in  his 
country.  His  assassination.  Beloved  by  friend 
and  foe  alike,  his  tomb  became  a  national 
shrine. 

New  improvements  and  inventions,  the 
telephone  and  telegraph,  the  automobile  and 
many  others.  Again,  years  .of  peace  and  pros- 
perity, dreams  and  aspirations.  People  happy 
and  contented.  Then  the  Spanish-American 
War,  the  first  war  outside  our  America.  Ad- 
miral Dewey  in  Manila  Bay.  The  sinking  of 
the  battleship  Maine,  Teddy  Roosevelt  and 
his  Rough  Riders. 

Again  a  people  moving  ever  forward  towards 
greater  goals,  and  another  call  for  help.  This 
time  to  make  the  world  safe  for  Democracy 
and  to  end  all  wars.  Led  by  General  Pershing, 
the  youth  of  our  land  sailed  again  to  foreign 
soil.  Flanders  Field  where  popples  grow  and 
the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  in  Arling- 
ton Cemetery,  became  another  shrine  to  free- 
dom  in   World   War   I.  » 

The  years  passed,  war  was  forgotten,  we 
were  content  with  what  we  had.  Our  lives 
were  free.  We  were  still  progressing,  comfort 
and  inventions  that  would  be  unbelievable 
to  our  forefathers  were  ours.  The  airplane, 
the  radio,  radar,  mechanized  machinery,  the 
far  reaches  of  the  world  ours  in  a  few  hours 
time.  Then  suddenly  our  way  of  life  was 
threatened. 

Our  fleet  had  been  bombed  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, thousands  of  our  sons  had  been  killed. 
Our  sons  and  daughters  hastened  to  answer 
the  call  of  their  country.  Children  became 
men  and  women  overnight.  Our  cities  and 
little  towns  hummed  with  activity.  Our  chil- 
dren became  our  shield — they  marched  on 
paths  around  the  world,  they  sailed  the  seven 
seas,  they  swept  the  ocean's  fioor  and  flew 
the  starlit  path  of  sky.  Through  sun  or  fog, 
through  night  or  storm,  with  courage  strong 
and  faith  undlmmed,  they  kept  our  Flag 
upon  Its  mast.  History  has  recorded  their 
deeds  of  heroism. 

The  spirit  of  America's  Immortal  com- 
manders marched  with  them.  Washington. 
Harrison.  Grant.  Pershing.  Elsenhower  and 
the  brave  youth  who  gave  their  last  full 
measure  of  devotion  to  keep  our  country 
free,  at  Gettysburg.  Valley  Forge,  Manila, 
Pearl  Harbor.  Bataan.  Africa,  Normandy, 
Alaska.  Corregldor.  Japan — our  Flag  on  Mt. 
Surlbachi.  We  took  the  torch  they  held. 
Our  pledge  we  gave  to  "keep  the  faith". 

As  the  funeral  ships  and  trains  were 
bringing  our  heroic  dead  home  from  the 
Alaskan,  the  Pacific,  the  European  and  Asi- 
atic fronts,  and  we  were  burying  our  dead 
from  World  War  II,  we  were  again  calling 
our  youth  to  service,  again  preparing  to 
safeguard  oui  lives  and  liberty  by  armed 
forces  in  Korea,  under  General  MacArthur. 
A  truce  and  agreement  was  finally  reached 
and  most  of  our  servicemen  came  home 
again. 

We  now  have  Viet  Nam — and  already  some 
26.000  of  our  boys  have  given  their  lives  and 
over  162,000  have  been  wounded.  General 
Crelghton  Abrams  is  in  charge.  In  this  war, 
for  the  first  time  In  our  Armed  Forces, 
church  services  and  Mass  are  held  each 
night  and  before  a  battle  whenever  possible. 
We  are  in  an  undeclared  war,  fighting  for 
the  rights  and  freedoms  of  an  oppressed 
people.  How  long  it  will  last  no  one  can  be 
certain.  Our  fiag  has  been  desecrated  in 
many  foreign  countries.  The  Word  God  has 
almost  been  ruled  out  of  our  lives  by  our 
Supreme  Court.  There  are  riots  and  mobs 
looting  and  killing  In  our  cities  and  in  many 
countries  of  the  world.  Communism  and  all 
the  other  "isms"  are  trying  to  get  a  hold  on 
the  minds  of  our  youth.  It  must  be  stopped 
some  way. 
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We  must  teach  Americanism  to  our  chil- 
dren. The  schools  should  have  a  must  course 
in  American  history.  The  love  of  country 
should  be  uppermost  in  our  minds  and 
hearts.  Our  conduct  should  prove  to  all  the 
world  that  a  part  of  each  one  of  us  is  for- 
ever wrapped  in  the  folds  of  our  beautiful 
Flag.  We,  oyr  country  and  our  Flag  are  In- 
separable. There  is  no  flag  In  the  world  as 
beautiful  as  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  or  so  full  of  meaning.  It  Is  the 
symbol  of  an  idea,  of  liberty  and  freedom  tu 
every  one  under  its  protection. 

The  following  poem  written  by  Thomas  E. 
Wicks,  Sr.  tells  the  story.  (Look  at  your  Flag 
and  think.) 

"I  am  your  fiag. 

I  was  bom  on  June  14,  1777. 
I  am  more  than  Just  a  cloth  shaped  into  a 
design. 
I  am  the  refuge  of  the  world's  oppressed 
people. 
I  am  the  emblem  of  the  greatest  sovereign 
nation  on  earth. 
I  am  the  inspiration  for  which  American 
patriots  gave  their  lives  and  fortunes. 
I  have  led  your  sons  into  battle  from  Valley 
Forge   to   the  bloody  ridges  of   Korea 
and  now  the  mucky  swamps  of  Viet 
Nam. 
I  walk  In  silence  with  each  of  your  hon- 
ored dead  to  their  final  resting  place 
beneath  white  crosses  row  on  row. 
I  have  fiown  through  peace  and  war.  strife 
and   prosperity   and   amidst   it   all,   I 
have  been  respected. 
My     red     stripes — symbolize     the     blood 
spilled   In   defense  of   their  glorious 
nation. 
My  white  stripes-   signify  the  burning  tears 
shed    by    Americans    who    lost    their 
sons. 
My    blue    field — Is    indicative    of    God's 
Heaven  under  which  I  fly. 
My     stars — clustered     together,     unify     50 
States  as  one.  for  God  and  country. 
Old  Glory  is  my  nickname  and  proudly  I 
wave  on  high. 
Honor  me.  respect  me.  defend  me  with  your 
lives  and  your  fortunes. 
Never  let  my  enemies  tear  me  down  from 
my  lofty  position,  lest  I  never  return. 
Keep  alight  the  flres  of   patriotism,  strive 
earnestly  for  the  spirit  of  democracy. 
Worship  eternal  God  and  keep  his  com- 
mandments and   I  shall  remain  the 
bulwark  of  peace  and  freedom  for  all 
mankind. 
I  am  your  flag. 
This  Is  my  country,  this  Is  my  flag,  may 
God  protect  both  always. 
God  bless  America." 


STUDY    ON    HOUSE    COMMITTEE 
CALENDARS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or    N«W    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  196S 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  tun 
Inserting  a  study  of  the  legislative  cal- 
endars of  the  House  committees  pre- 
pared for  my  ofiBce  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service.  As  is  indicated  in  the 
preface  to  the  analysis,  this  is  the  first 
such  study  known  to  have  been  prepared 
on  House  committee  calendars  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  It  will  be  of  use  to  the  com- 
mittee staffs  and  to  the  Congress. 

Before  coming  to  Congress  I  was  ac- 
tive in  the  business  community.  There  I 
learned  that  a  proper  study  and  analysis 
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of  the  problem  is  essential  before 
changes  are  implemented.  In  this  Con- 
gress I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  7874,  which 
would  take  the  same  approach  by  requir- 
ing the  Library  of  Congress  to  report  to 
the  Congress  on  a  yearly  basis,  its  prog- 
ress in  the  field  of  automated  data 
processing. 

This  study  of  the  calendars  published 
by  the  House  committees  was  requested 
with  the  same  view  in  mind.  I  appreciate 
the  efforts  of  two  House  staff  members, 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Ketcham,  my  administra- 
tive assistant,  and  Mr.  Paul  G.  Zurkow- 
skl,  legislative  assistant  to  Congressman 
Bob  Kastenmeier,  who  have  become  ac- 
tive in  searching  for  better  ways  that 
Congress  can   be  served.  They   deserve 
some  of  the  credit  for  seeing  the  need  for 
this  analysis  The  study  follows: 
The   Legislative   Cale.ntdars  of   Commitiees 
IN  THE  House  or  Representatives,  as  or 
1969:    A   CoMPAHAxrvE  Analysis — A   Draft 
Report    Prepared    Acx:ordino   to   the   In- 
structions OF  the  Honorable  John  Dow 
(By  Walter  Kravltz.  analyst  in  American  Na- 
tional Government.  Government  and  Gen- 
eral Research  Division.  September  10.  1968) 

INTRODUCTION 

Seventeen  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  currently  issue  legislative 
calendars.  Many  have  produced  them  for 
several  decades,  a  few  for  more  than  half  a 
centurj-.  Yet.  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  no 
study  of  these  documents  has  ever  been 
published.  Indeed,  the  literature  on,  and 
even  by.  Congress  is  totally  devoid  of  all  but 
passing  references  to  the  very  existence  of 
committee  legislative  calendars. 

This  report  describes,  compares,  and 
analyzes  House  committee  calendars  as  of 
mid- 1968.  In  the  main,  it  concentrates  on 
content  and  format:  content,  in  order  to 
explore  the  comprehensiveness,  or  lack  of 
It,  with  which  calendars  provide  informa- 
tion; format,  to  discover  how  usefully  the 
calendars  arrange  the  Information  they  pre- 
sent. 

After  a  brief  historical  review,  the  report 
discusses  the  general  structure  of  the 
calendars.  This  is  accompanied  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  this  report  orga- 
nizes data  about  the  calendars.  All  of  the 
types  of  information  published  are  then 
grouped  into  five  general  categories,  and 
each  Is  considered  in  detail.  Next,  additional 
format  and  miscellaneous  considerations  are 
examined. 

There  follows  an  attempt  to  establish  rea- 
sonable criteria  for  evaluating  the  calendars, 
and.  finally,  a  series  of  suggested  Improve- 
ments based  upon  those  criteria. 

It  is  not  the  Intention  here  to  censure  or 
to  lay  reproaches  at  the  door  of  any  commit- 
tee or  the  staff  of  any  committee  for  the  state 
of  lU  calendars.  By  its  very  nature,  a  com- 
parative analysis  will  Inevitably  make  It  ap- 
pear that  the  publications  of  some  commit- 
tees are  deficient  In  some  respects.  But  these 
deflclencles  may  be  more  apparent  than  real, 
or  they  may  not  be  relevant  to  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  committee. 

First,  some  of  the  omissions  noted  herein 
are  obviously  superficial  and  unimportant, 
and  are  mentioned  solely  for  the  sake  of 
exhaustlveness. 

Second,  the  advisability  of  publishing  cer- 
tain types  of  information,  or  of  publishing 
them  in  greater  or  lesser  detail,  or  of  uti- 
lizing certain  formats.  Is  often  a  matter  of 
Judgment  upon  which  a  member  of  equally 
reasonable  positions  are  possible. 

Third,  certain  kinds  of  data  do  not  appear 
in  some  calendars  because  they  are  simply 
not  relevant  to  the  concerns.  Jurisdiction,  and 
operating  methods  of  the  committee  in- 
volved. Obviously  a  committee  will  not  pub- 
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llsh  a  list  of  petitions  received  if  it  receives 
no  petitions.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  cited  in 
the  report,  but  it  may  be  assumed  there  are 
many  more  we  have  overlooked  or  about 
which  we  have  no  knowledge. 

Fourth,  some  committees  probably  would 
report  certain  kinds  of  events  if  such  events 
had  taken  place.  For  example,  when  we  found 
no  mention  of  a  loUcall  vote  on  the  confer- 
ence report  of  any  measure  in  a  committee's 
calendar,  that  fact  appe.irs  in  the  report.  But 
It  is  quite  possible  that  none  of  the  commit- 
tee's reported  measures  to  date  elicited  such 
a  vote,  and  that  if  such  a  vote  had  occurred 
the  calendar  would  have  recorded  it.  The  like- 
lihood of  this  circumstance  Is  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  this  survey  does  not  deal  with 
final  calendars  but  only  with  those  published, 
for  the  most  part,  before  the  half-way  mark 
of  the  second  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 

Finally,  there  may  be  other  equally  com- 
pelling reasons,  such  as  a  lack  of  staff  time, 
for  the  condition  of  a  committee's  calendar. 
These,  too,  may  be  unknown  to  us. 
;.  History  of  House  committee  legislative 
calendars 
In  the  sweep  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives' 179-year  history,  the  practice  of  pub- 
lishing committee   calendars   is   a   relatively 
recent  phenomenon.  The  oldest  calendars  be- 
gan to  appear  in  1913.  a  scant  55  years  ago. 
Prior    to   that  date   some   committees   pub- 
lished dockets  of  bills  referred  to  them,  but 
these  were  usually  produced  only  at  the  end 
of  a  session.  Moreover,  they  were  a  far  cry 
from  the  detailed  calendars  we  know  today, 
or  even  the  primitive  one  of  1913.  But  the 
Influence  of  the  docket  system  still  lingers; 
to  this  day  a  few  committees  assign  docket 
numbers  to  each  measure  received. 

The  first  House  committee  calendars  of 
which  we  find  any  record  were  produced  by 
the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  on 
Naval  Affairs  at  the  beginning  of  the  63rd 
Congress.'  Judiciary  published  69  numbers 
during  the  whole  of  that  Congress,  Naval 
Affairs,  9  numbers.  Between  1919  and  1945 
an  additional  14  committees  took  up  the 
practice.  Not  all  committees,  however,  pub- 
lished uninterruptedly.  The  Committee  on 
Public  Lands,  for  example,  produced  cal- 
endars only  from  1919  to  1924.  Although  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  put  them  out 
in  1919  and  1920.  it  did  not  begin  continuous 
publication  until  1927.  Similarly,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  pub- 
lished calendars  from  1920  to  1930,  then 
dropped   them  until   1937. 

By  the  end  of  1946,  only  15  of  the  then  48 
Hotise  committees — less  than  one-third— 
were  producing  legislative  calendars.  The 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  led 
to  a  drastic  alteration  in  this  ratio.  That  Act 
consolidated  the  48  committees  into  19, 
thereby  wiping  out  many  non-calendar-pro- 
ducing units.  Of  the  19  "new"  committees 
organized  at  the  beginning  of  1947,  six  were 
in  fact  old  committees,  untouched  by  the 
consolidation.  All  were  already  publishing 
calendars  and  all  continued  to  do  so.  They 
were  the  Committees  on  Agriculture,  Ex- 
penditures In  the  Executive  Departments 
(later  renamed  Government  Operations) ,  the 
District  oi  Columbia,  Foreign  Affairs,  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

Some  of  the  new  committees  consolidated 
several  calendars  into  one.  For  example,  Post 
Office  and  Post  Roads,  renamed  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  in  1947.  amalgamated  its 
own  publication  with  that  of  one  of  the 
units  it  absorbed,  the  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee. Judiciary  did  the  same  with  the  Patent 


'  U.S.  Catalogue  of  the  Public  Documents 
of  the  65th  to  the  76th  Congress  and  of  all 
departments  of  the  Government  of  the  U.S. 
from  the  period  1913  to  1940.  Additional  his- 
torical Information  is  derived  from  Library 
of  Congress  records. 
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Committee's  calendar.  Armed  Services  com- 
bined the  calendars  of  Military  Affairs  and 
Naval  Affairs  Into  a  single  publication.  The 
production  of  Banking  and  Currency's  cal- 
endars, begun  In  1939.  was  not  disturbed  by 
its  absorption  of  Coinage,  Weights,  and 
Me.'isures.  The  new  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration took  over  the  Jurisdiction  of  ten 
previously  existing  groups,  and  converted 
the  calendar  of  one  of  them,  the  Committee 
on  Printing.  Into  Its  own. 

The  1946  Act  also  may  have  spurred  the 
production  of  calendars  Indirectly  through 
its  section  133(b)  which  directed  each  com- 
mittee to  keep  a  complete  record  of  all  com- 
mittee action.  At  any  rate,  several  new  com- 
mittees created  by  the  amalgamation  of 
older  units  that  had  not  published  calendars 
nevertheless  immediately  proceeded  to  do  so. 
Including  the  Committees  on  Public  Works, 
Veterans  Affairs,  and  Education  and  Labor. 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  followed 
suit  In  1949.  as  did  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs in  1951.  Science  and  Astronautics  began 
to  produce  calendars  upon  its  organization  as 
a  permanent  standing  committee  In  1959. 

By  the  summer  of  1968  there  were  21  stand- 
ing House  committees;  17  of  them  were  pub- 
lishing calendars,  all  except  Appropriations, 
Rules.  Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  and  Un- 
American  Activities.  It  is  generally  assumed 
that  Appropriations,  Rules,  and  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  do  not  produce  calendars  be- 
cause they  deal  with  relatively  few  measures 
directly  or  because  the  nature  of  their  activi- 
ties is  not  especially  suitable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  such  documents.  The  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  did  not  become 
a  permanent  committee  until  April  3.  1968;  as 
of  July  29,  1968  no  measures  had  been  re- 
ferred to  It. 

Table. — Earliest  appearances  of  Committee 
Legislatii^e  Calendars  in  the  House  of 
Representatives 

1913  (63rd  Cong.) — Judiciary;  Naval  Af- 
fairs (now:  Armed  Services). 

1919  (66th  Cong.)— Public  Lands  (1919- 
1924);   Ways  and  Means   (1919-1920;   1927-) . 

1920  (66th  Cong.) — Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads  (1920-1930;  1937-)  (now:  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service). 

1924  (68th  Cong.)— Foreign  Affairs. 

1927  (69th  Con.)— Military  Affairs  (now; 
Armed  Services) . 

1928  (70th  Cong.) — Agriculture. 
1931    (72nd    Cong.)— Expenditures   In   the 

Executive  Branch  (now:  Government  Oper- 
ations) ;    Printing. 

1935  (74th  Cong.) — Indian  Affairs;  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries;  District  of 
Columbia. 

1939  (76th  Cong.)— Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

1945  (79th  Cong.) — Patents;  Civil  Service 
(now:  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service). 

1947  (80th  Cong.) — Armed  Services;  House 
Administration;  Public  Works;  Veterans  Af- 
fairs;   Education    and    Labor. 

1949  (81st  Cong.) — Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1951  (82nd  Cong.) — Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1959  (86th  Cong.) — Science  and  Astronau- 
tics. 

Sources. — U.S.  Catalogue  of  the  Public  Doc- 
uments of  the  .  .  .  Congress  and  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  of  the  U.S.  from 
the  period  65th  to  the  76th  Congress,  1913  to 
1940. 

Library  of  Congress  records. 

//.  General  structure  and  types  of  calendar 
information 

The  fundamental  building  block  of  all  cal- 
endars is  the  main  "calendar."  This  seman- 
tic confusion  is  unfortunately  inevitable.  In 
Its  purse  sense,  "calendar"  is  ordinarily  taken 
to  mean  a  register  or  list  of  things  and /or 
events.  A  legislative  calendar  is  a  list  of  legis- 
lative   measures   and /or   events,    and    every 
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comiiiltte«  calendar  Is  based  upon  one  or 
more  of  these.  But  most  committee  calendars 
contain  a  great  deal  more  than  this.  Infor- 
mation of  a  supplementary  and  recapitula- 
tory kind.  It  should  be  understood,  there- 
fore, that  when  we  speak  of  a  committee  cal- 
endar, we  mean  the  entire  publication,  and 
that  when  we  discuss  the  main  calendar  or 
calendars  we  mean  the  fundamental  registers 
contained  In  the  publication. 

The  data  reported  In  the  17  currently  pub- 
lished House  committee  legislative  calendars 
cover  a  broad  spectrum  of  Information.  For 
purposes  of  systematic  and  meaningful  anal- 
ysis, this  report  organizes  all  types  of  Infor- 
mation Into  five  broad  categories.  The  first 
three  are  chronologically  successive  stages  of 
the  legislative  process.  The  fourth  consists  of 
organizational  and  Institutional  Information. 
The  fifth  Is  a  catch-all  for  content  that  does 
not  fall  easily  Into  the  first  four. 

The  five  categories  deal  with : 

1.  measures  received  by  the  committee; 

2.  committee  action  on  those  measures: 

3.  subsequent  legislative  history  of  those 
measures: 

4.  the  committee  as  an  organization; 

5.  miscellaneous  Information  of  interest  to 
the  committee  and/or  about  other  commit- 
tee activities. 

E^tch  o^  Miese  five  categories  Is  examined  In 
turn  and  in  detail:  what  specific  kinds  of 
information  appear,  how  complete  that  In- 
formation Is.  what  format  is  used  to  present 
the  data,  and  how  the  committees  differ  In 
all  these  areas. 

//;.  Measures  received  by  the  committee 

This  category  Includes  Items  of  Informa- 
tion that  Identify  the  kinds  of  matters  re- 
ferred to  the  committees  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  that  list,  describe,  and 
give  ancillary  data  about  them.  It  also  in- 
cludes devices  that  permit  a  reader  of  the 
calendar  to  find  that  Information. 

A.  Identification  and  Listing 
In  theory,  committees  may  have  referred  to 
them:  House  bills,  resolutions,  joint  resolu- 
tions, and  concurrent  resolutions;  senate 
bills.  Joint  resolutions,  and  concurrent  res- 
olutions: petitions  and  memorials:  and  mes- 
sages and  reports  from  the  executive  branch. 
Not  all  committee  calendars,  however,  list 
every  one  of  these: 

1.  House  bills  received — all  calendars. 

2.  House  Joint  resolutions  received — all 
calendars. 

3.  House  concurrent  resolutions  received — 
16  calendars  (all  except  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee). 

4.  House  resolutions  received — 16  calendars 
(all  except  Agriculture) . 

5.  Senate  bills  received — all  calendars. 

6.  Senate  Joint  resolutions  received — 13 
calendars. 

7.  Senate  concurrent  resolutions  received — 
9  calendars. 

8.  Petitions  and  memorials  received — 9 
calendars. 

9.  Executive  communications  received — 13 
calendars. 

The  most  obvious  explanation  for  the  ab- 
sence in  some  calendars  of  certain  types  of 
measures  and  matters  is  that  the  commit- 
tees do  not  receive  them.  The  Agriculture 
Co-nmittee.  for  example,  evidently  has  no 
House  resolutions  referred  to  it,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  does  not  re- 
ceive House  concurrent  resolutions. 

Pour  committees  list  Senate  bills,  but 
neither  Senate  Joint  nor  concurrent  resolu- 
tions: District  of  Columbia,  Post  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service,  Science  and  Astronautics,  and 
Veterans  Affairs. 

Pour  committees  list  Senate  bills  and  Joint 
resolutions,  but  not  concurrent  resolutions: 
Agriculture,  Government  Operations,  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

Petitions  and  memorials  received  are  listed 
by  9  committees:  Armed  Services,  Banking 
and    Currency,    Public    Works,    Science    and 
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Astronautics,  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
Foreign  Affairs,  Government  Operations,  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Executive  communications  of  various  sorts, 
including  messages,  annual  reports,  and  re- 
quests for  legislation,  are  listed  by  all  com- 
mittees except  Education  and  Labor,  House 
Administration,  Judiciary,  Veterans  Affairs, 
and  Foreign  Affairs,  although  Foreign  Affairs 
does  have  a  list  for  annual  reports  received. 
Becaixse  of  its  special  interest  and  Jurisdiction 
In  such  matters,  the  Government  Operations 
calendar  includes  a  list  of  executive  reorgani- 
zation plans  received. 

In  summary,  all  committees  list  House 
bills.  House  Joint  resolutions,  and  Senate 
bills.  The  overwhelming  majority  list  House 
concurrent  and  simple  resolutions.  Most  list 
Senate  Joint  resolutions  and  executive  com- 
munications of  one  sort  or  another.  And 
about  half  list  Senate  Joint  and  concurrent 
resolutions. 

B.  Descriptions  of  Measures 
Every  committee  provides  certain  basic  In- 
formation   about    the    measures    referred   to 
them: 

1.  Bill  or  resolution  number — all  calendars. 

2.  Sponsor  or  sponsors — all  calendars. 

3.  Date  of  Introduction — all  calendars. 

4.  Pull  title  of  the  measure — all  calendars. 
Two  committees  present  descriptions  of  a 

measure's  contents  beyond  that  given  In  Its 
title,  and  then  only  occasionally:  Agriculture, 
and  Banking  and  Currency  A  few  committees 
summarize  in  some  detail  the  contents  of 
bills  and  resolutions  upon  which  they  have 
taken  action:  those  will  be  considered  below 
under  Committee  Action  on  Measures  Re- 
ceived. 

C.  Ancillary  Information  About  Measures 
Many  committees  supply  data  on  similar 
and  identical  measures  in  past  Congresses 
and  in  the  current  Congress.  Not  all  of  these 
committees,  however,  give  equal  amounts  or 
types  of  information. 

i.  Two  committees  supply  all  of  these  data 
In  considerable  detail,  in  a  separate  column 
next  to  each  measure  listed :  Armed  Services, 
and  Science  and  Astronautics. 

2.  Three  additional  committees  frequently 
give  citations  to  Identical  bills  In  previous 
Congresses :  Agriculture.  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3.  Ten  committees  make  it  a  practice  to 
cite  next  to,  or  near,  each  measure  other 
Identical  bills  received:  Agriculture,  Armed 
Services,  Government  Operations.  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  Judiciary.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries,  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, Public  Works,  Science  and  Astronautics, 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

4.  Seven  committees  cite  similar  measures: 
Agriculture.  District  of  Columbia.  Education 
and  Labor,  Government  Operations,  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  and  Science  and  Astronautics 

In  all.  12  committees  provide  one  or  an- 
other or  all  of  this  kind  cf  additional  infor- 
mation. The  most  complete  coverage  Is  sup- 
plied by  Science  and  Astronautics.  The  next 
most  complete  appears  in  the  calendars  of 
Agriculture.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

D.  Searching  Devices 

The  principal  searching  devices  favored  by 
most  committees  are  subject  and  author  In- 
dexes Since  most  list  their  bills  and  resolu- 
tions serially  by  their  number  designations 
in  the  main  calendars,  additional  number 
Indexes  are  usually  not  necessary.  However, 
some  committees  lump  together  different 
kinds  of  measures,  for  example,  resolutions 
and  Joint  resolutions.  Others  assign  a  docket 
number  to  each  measure  received  and  list  by 
these  numbers.  Numbering  Indexes  are  usu- 
ally provided  for  the  docket  systems. 

Every  committee  supplies  either  an  author 
index  or  a  subject  Index,  but  not  all  give 
both. 
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1.  Author  Index  supplied— 16  calendars 
(all  except  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce.) 

2.  Subject  Index  supplied— 15  calendars 
(all  except  House  Administration,  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries) . 

The  content  of  these  Indexes  varies  some- 
what Among  the  16  calendars  that  index  by 
author,  the  following  variety  of  Information 
Is  supplied : 

1.  Bin  or  resolution  number — all  calendars 
(16). 

2.  Title  of  bill  or  resolution — 14  calendars 
(all  except  House  Administration,  and 
Foreign  Affairs ) . 

3.  Date  of  introduction — 2  calendars 
(House  Administration,  and  Government 
Operations) . 

4.  Subcommittee  assignment  of  the 
measure — 1  calendar  (House  Administra- 
tion). 

5.  Action  on  the  measure — 1  calendar 
( House  Administration ) . 

6.  Docket  number  assigned  to  the  meas- 
ure— 1  calendar  (Public  Works i. 

Although  14  committees  supply  bill  titles 
In  their  author  indexes,  only  7  give  the  full 
title:  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  Education  and  Labor, 
Veterans  Affairs,  Judiciary,  Ways  and  Means, 
and  Armed  Services  The  remainder  cite  ab- 
breviated versions  of  the  titles. 
"Turning  next  to  the  15  subject  Indexes,  we 
find  that  the  depth  of  Indexing — by  which 
we  mean,  principally,  the  relative  narrowness 
or  broadness  of  the  subject  headings  used— 
varies  considerably  from  committee  to 
committee. 

1.  Two  calendars  Index  by  quite  broad  sub- 
ject only:  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
and  Science  and  Astronautics. 

2.  The  remainder  (13)  provide  fairly  de- 
tailed subject  heacilngs,  either  by  keywords 
In  titles,  by  names  of  persons  and/or  places, 
by  names  of  statutes  or  subjects  of  statutes, 
or  by  any  combination  of  these. 

3.  Subject  Indexes  supplying  bill  or  reso- 
lution numbers — all  calendars 

4.  Subject  Indexes  listing  bill  or  resolu- 
tion titles — all  calendars.  Only  6,  however, 
cite  full  titles:  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. Banking  and  Currency,  Armed  Serv- 
ices, Education  and  Labor,  Judiciary,  and 
Government  Operations.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  occasionally  cities  full  titles;  at 
other  times  It  gives  abbreviated  versions  of 
the  titles. 

5.  Subject  Indexes  listing  bill  or  resolution 
sponsors — 12  calendars  (all  except  Public 
Works,  Veterans  Affairs,  and  Ways  and 
Means) . 

In  addition,  the  Public  Works  Committee 
Includes  In  Its  subject  index  its  docket  num- 
bers and  page  references  to  executive  com- 
munications. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  calendar  Is 
also  unique  In  that  It  places  all  measures  re- 
ceived in  a  single  listing,  assigning  to  each 
measure  a  docket  number.  Since  the  measure.s 
appear  serially  according  to  their  docket 
numbers  rather  than  according  to  their  bill 
or  resolution  numbers  (as  they  appear  In  all 
other  committee  calendars),  special  docket 
number  indexes  are  made  necessary.  These 
the  Public  Works  calendar  supplies:  by  House 
bill  number,  by  House  resolution  number,  and 
so  forth. 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
provides  a  separate  table  listing  Senate  bills 
received  serially  by  bill  number,  probably  be- 
cause It  lumps  all  Senate  bills  and  Joint  reso- 
lutions Into  one  main  calendar  listing. 

The  Interior  Committee  is  also  the  only 
committee  to  supply  a  separate  subject  Index 
for  executive  communications  received. 

In  summary,  every  committee  calendar  con- 
tains Indexes  of  one  sort  or  another  All  pro- 
vide number  Indexes;  most  of  them  list  meas- 
ures received  serially  by  bill  or  resolution 
number.  All  but  two  calendars  contain  sub- 
ject Indexes,  although  the  thoroughness  of 
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the  subject  Indexes  varies  considerably.  Fi- 
nally, most  subject  and  author  Indexes  pro- 
vide a  certain  basic  amount  of  similar  In- 
formation. 

E.  Miscellaneous 

Two  committee  calendars  provide  statistical 
summary  tables  of  measures  received:  Judi- 
ciary, and  Veterans  Affairs.  Agriculture  gives 
a  figure  for  the  total  number  of  measures  re- 
ceived to  date. 

F.  Format 

The  variety  In  the  kinds  of  Information 
c.ilendars  record  about  measures  and  mat- 
ters received  Is  a  relatively  simple  affair  com- 
pared with  the  array  of  arrangements  the 
committees,  going  their  separate  paths,  have 
evolved  for  presenting  the  data. 

The  basic  pattern  for  all  committees  Is 
that  of  the  main  "calendar"  (defined  In  Its 
narrow  sense  as  a  register  or  listing  of  things 
or  events).  The  calendar  format,  taken  in 
this  sense.  Is  a  staple  for  all  committees,  but 
each  has  evolved  one  or  more  variations  on 
this  basic  theme. 

Considering  for  a  moment  only  measures 
(that  Is.  bills  and  resolutions)  referred  to 
the  committees,  9  calendars  present  separate 
lists  for  each  type  of  measure  they  receive: 
tliat  is,  one  for  House  bills,  one  for  House 
resolutions,  one  for  House  Joint  resolutions, 
one  for  Senate  bills,  and  so  forth. 

The  number  of  lists  per  committee  neces- 
sarily varies  according  to  the  number  of 
types  they  record.  Thus: 

1.  Seven  separate  calendar  lists,  one  for 
each  type  of  measure  recorded — 4  committees 
(Banking  and  Currency,  Foreign  Affairs,  Ju- 
diciary, and  Ways  and  Means) . 

2.  Six  separate  calendar  lists,  one  for  each 
type  of  measure  recorded — 2  committees 
(Government  Operations,  and  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries).  Both  omit  Senate  con- 
concurrent  resolutions). 

3.  Five  separate  calendar  lists,  one  for  each 
tyi)e  of  measure  recorded — 2  committees 
(Agriculture,  which  omits  House  resolutions 
and  Senate  concurrent  resolutions,  and  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics,  which  omits  Senate 
joint  resolutions  and  concurrent  resolu- 
tions) . 

4.  Pour  separate  calendar  lists,  one  for 
each  type  of  measure  recorded — 1  commit- 
tee (District  of  Columbia,  which  omits  House 
concurrent  resolutions  and  Senate  Joint  and 
concurrent  resolutions) . 

Seven  committees  present  separate  lists 
for  some  types  of  Vneasure  and  combined 
lists  for  other  types,  as  follows : 

1.  Two  publish  separate  lists  for  House 
bills  and  Senate  bills,  a  single  list  for  all 
House  resolutions  (simple.  Joint,  and  concur- 
rent), and  omit  all  other  types  entirely:  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. 

2.  Two  publish  separate  lists  for  each  type 
of  House  measure,  but  a  single  calendar 
combining  all  Senate  measures  received:  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor,  and  House  Administra- 
tion. 

3.  Armed  Services  presents  a  separate  list 
for  each  type  of  House  measure  and  for  Sen- 
ate bills,  liut  a  combined  list  for  Senate  joint 
and  concurrent  resolutions. 

4.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  prints  a 
separate  list  for  each  type  of  House  measure, 
but  a  single  calendar  for  Senate  bills  and 
joint  resolutions,  the  bills  listed  first,  the 
Joint  resolutions  following. 

5.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  com- 
bines House  Joint  and  concurrent  resolutions 
in  a  single  calendar.  Senate  joint  and  con- 
current resolutions  in  another  calendar,  and 
separate  lists  for  all  other  types. 

If  the  committees  that  publish  separate 
lists  for  each  of  the  seven  types  of  measures 
represent  one  extreme,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  represents  the  other.  It  pre- 
sents a  single  calendar  In  which  all  types  of 
measures  received  are  lumped  together. 

In  terms  of  separate  calendar  types  pub- 
lished: 
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1.  Sixteen  committees  publish  a  separate 
calendar  list  for  House  bills. 

2.  Thirteen  publish  a  separate  list  of  House 
resolutions. 

3.  Fourteen  publish  a  separate  list  of  House 
joint  resolutions. 

4.  Twelve  publish  a  separate  House  con- 
current resolutions  list. 

5.  Fourteen  publish  a  separate  Senate  bill 
list. 

6.  Eight  publish  a  separate  Senate  Joint 
resolution  list. 

7.  Four  publish  a  separate  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  list. 

The  formats  for  Indexes  are  not  quite  so 
varied. 

1.  Separate  author  and  subject  indexes — 12 
calendars. 

2.  Combined  author  and  subject  Indexes — 2 
calendars  (those  of  Armed  Services,  and 
Science  and  Astronautics) . 

3.  Author  index  only— 2  calendars  (House 
Administration  and  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries) . 

4.  Subject  index  only — 1  calendar  (Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce) . 

Of  the  nine  committees  that  list  petitions 
and  memorials  referred  to  them: 

1.  Five  place  both  In  a  single  calendar: 
Armed  Services,  Banking  and  Currency, 
Public  Works,  Science  and  Astronautics,  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  The  latter 
Includes  executive  communications  In  this 
same  listing. 

2.  Four  use  separate  calendars  for  petitions 
and  memorials:  Foreign  Affairs.  Government 
Operations,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Executive  communications,  reports,  etc., 
are  arranged  as  follows : 

1.  A  single  list  for  executive  communica- 
tions of  all  kinds— 9  calendars  (Agriculture, 
Banking  and  Currency,  Government  Opera- 
tions, Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  Public  Works,  and  Science  and 
Astronautics) . 

2.  One  list  for  communications  accom- 
panied by  bill  drafts,  another  list  for  annual 
reports  and  all  other  communications — 2 
calendars  (District  of  Columbia,  and  Ways 
and  Means). 

3.  Only  an  annual  report  list — 1  calendar 
(Foreign  Affairs). 

4.  Executive  communications  listed  by 
agency — 1  calendar  (Armed  Services).  This 
Involves  six  separate  tables. 

IV.  Committee  action  on  measures  received 
This  category  Includes  calendar  Informa- 
tion about  executive  agency  reports  solicited 
by  the  committees,  subcommittee  action  on 
measures,  full  committee  action  on  those 
measures,  data  on  hearings,  ,10.  Indexes 
to  action  taken. 

A.  Executive  Agency  Reports 
Most  coipmlttees  novr  make  It  a  regular 
practice  to  ask  executive  agencies  for  their 
opinions.  In  the  form  of  reports,  on  meas- 
ures of  Interest  or  concern  to  those  agen- 
cies. Reports  also  may  be  solicited  from  agen- 
cies with  a  special  expertise  In  the  subject 
matter  of  the  measures.  When  appropriate, 
agencies  of  the  legislative  branch — the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  the  Library  of 
Congress,  for  example — are  also  asked  for 
opinions.  Of  the  17  House  committees  that 
Issue  legislative  calendars,  all  but  two  pub- 
lish some  Information  about  solicited  agency 
teports 

One  uf  tne  exceptions  is  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Most  of  the  meas- 
ures referred  to  this  group  concern  the  ac- 
tivities of  Congress  as  an  Institution  and 
more  particularly  the  Internal  operations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  subjects  In 
which  no  executive  agency  has  any  particu- 
lar expertise  or  responsibility.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Committee  also  deals  with  legis- 
lation concerning  elections  and  the  Library 
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of  Congress  that  might  conceivably  be  of 
Interest  to  certain  agencies.  It  Is  ptossible 
that  the  House  Administration  Committee 
does  solicit  agency  reports  on  such  meas- 
ures. The  Committee's  calendar,  however, 
makes  no  mention  of  any  solicitation  on 
these  or  any  other  matters. 

The  other  exception  is  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conmierce,  lor  rea- 
sons unknown. 

Among  the  15  calendars  that  mention 
agency  reports  the  variation  In  kinds  of  In- 
formation published  is  relatively  slight: 

1.  Names  of  agencies  solicited — 14  calen- 
dars (all  except  Government  Operations). 

2.  Dates  of  requests  for  reports — 15  calen- 
dars. 

3.  Names  of  agencies  submitting  reports — 
14  calendars  (all  except  Government  Opera- 
tions ) . 

4.  Dates  of  agency  reports — 14  calendars 
(all  except  Government  Operations). 

The  calendar  of  the  Conrunittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Includes  only  the  dates 
that  reports  were  requested,  or  that  no  re- 
ports were  requested.  Agency  names,  the  re- 
ceipt of  agency  reports,  and  the  nature  of 
such  reports  are  nowhere  mentioned. 

Ten  committees  Indicate  whether  or  not 
agencies  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  meas- 
ures upon  which  they  report  (all  except  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  Foreign  Affairs,  Govern- 
ment Operations,  Judiciary,  and  Veterans 
Affairs). 

1.  Six  always  do  so  in  brief,  that  Is  ap- 
proval or  dlsapprov.ll  (Armed  Services.  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  Public  Works.  Science  and 
Astronautics,  and  Ways  and  Means) . 

2.  One  sometimes  gives  further  Informa- 
tion (Banking  and  Currency) . 

3.  Two  sometimes  gives  fairly  detailed  sum- 
maries of  the  reports  (Agriculture  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia). 

4.  One  usually  gives  a  detailed  summary  of 
the  reports  (Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries) . 

B.  Subcommittee  Action 
Most  committees  refer  the  bulk  of  the 
measures  they  receive  to  subcommittees.  Of 
the  17  committees  currently  Issuing  legisla- 
tive calendars,  one  has  no  subcommittees — 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  In  the 
calendars  of  the  remaining  16,  Information 
on  subcommittee  activities  Is  given  In  a 
variety  of  ways. 

The  fact  that  a  measure  has  been  referred 
to  a  subcommittee  appears  as  follows: 

1.  Thirteen  calendars  indicate  for  each 
measvire  received  whether  it  has  been  re- 
ferred to  a  subcommittee. 

2.  Three  mention  subcommittee  referral 
only  If  that  subcommittee  has  held  hearings 
on  the  measure  (Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  Public  Works,  and  Veterans  Af- 
fairs). 

3.  One  gives  referral  information  only  In 
lists  under  the  subcommittees'  names  (Hotise 
Administration) . 

Not  all  calendars  name  the  subcommittees 
to  which  specific  measures  were  referred: 

1.  Name  of  subcommittee  always  given — 12 
calendars. 

2.  Name  of  subcommittee  given  If  hearings 
were  held — 1  calendar  (Public  Works). 

3.  Name  of  subcommittee  not  given — 2 
calendars  (Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
and  Veterans  Affairs).  Commerce  Committee 
referrals  are  found  under  subcommittee 
hearings  lists,  if  such  hearings  were  held. 

4.  Date  of  referral  to  subcommittees — 7 
calendars  (Agriculture.  District  of  Columbia, 
Education  and  Labor.  Foreign  Affairs,  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  Judiciary,  and  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries). 

Other  data  about  subcommittee  actions 
include: 

1.  Hearings  held  and  dates  of  hearings — 14 
calendars  (all  except  Armed  Services  and 
House  Administration).  Armed  Services 
hearings  must  be  founc?  Indirectly. 

2.  Hearings  were  In  open  or  executive  ses- 
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slon — 7  calendars  (Agriculture.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Merchant 
Marine  and  Ptsherles.  Post  OfBce  and  Civil 
Service,  Veterans  Affairs,  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce).  Other  committees  give 
indirect  evidence  of  open  hearings  In  their 
lists  of  published  hearings. 

3.  Date  of  subcommittee  final  action — all 
10  calendars  (Administration  only  occa- 
sionally. In  its  subcommittee  lists).  Thus,  7 
calendars  give  very  complete  Information  on 
subcommittee  referrals  and  action,  and  an- 
other 6  give  fairly  complete  information, 
while  three  publish  only  minimal  Informa- 
tion. 

C.  Full  Committee  Action 

In  the  normal  course  of  events,  subcom- 
mittee consideration  is  followed  by  action 
in  the  full  committee.  Some  committees  ap- 
prove the  recommendations  of  their  subcom- 
mittees almost  pro  forma:  others  scrutinize 
those  recommendations  at  great  length.  In 
some  committees,  particularly  important 
pieces  of  legislation  are  never  referred  to  sub- 
committee; the  full  committee  does  all  the 
work. 

Pull  committee  action  on  measures  Is  re- 
corded in  the  17  calendars  as  follows: 

1.  Headings  and  dates  of  hearings — 12 
calendars  _tall  except  House  Administration, 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  Public  Works, 
Science  and  Astronautics,  and  Veterans  Af- 
fairs ) . 

2.  Hearings  were  in  open  or  executive  ses- 
sion— 7  calendars  (Agriculture,  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  Veterans  Affairs,  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign   Commerce). 

3.  Dates  of  full  committee  consideration, 
other  than  hearings — 12  calendars  (all  ex- 
cept House  Administration,  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  Public  Works,  Science  and 
Astronautics,  and  Veterans  Affairs). 

4.  Date  of  full  committee  final  action — all 
calenders. 

"~5.  House  report  number  on  each  measure 
reported — all  calendars. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  occa- 
sionally records  the  committee  vote  on  re- 
porting a  measure. 

D.  Hearings 

Here  are  summarized  the  varieties  of  data 
about  hearings: 

1.  Subcommittee  hearing  dates — 14  cal- 
endars (all  except  Armed  Services,  House 
Administration,  and  Ways  and  Means  which 
has  no  subcommittee). 

2.  Designation  of  subcommittee  open  and 
executive  session  hearings — 7  calendars 
(Agriculture.  Foreign  Affairs,  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  Veterans 
Affairs,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce) , 

3.  Notation  that  hearings  were  or  were 
not  printed— 12  calenders  (all  except  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  House  Administration,  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  Science  and  As- 
tronautics,  and   Veterans    Affairs). 

4.  Dates  of  full  committee  hearings — 12 
calendars  (all  except  House  Administration, 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  Public  Works, 
Science  and  Astronautics,  and  Veterans  Af- 
fairs). 

5.  Designation  of  full  committee  open  and 
executive  session  hearings — 7  calendars 
(same  as  2  above). 

6.  Number  of  witnesses  at  hearings — 2  cal- 
endars (Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and 
Ways  and  Means ) . 

E.  Searching  Devices 
While  Indirect,  the  searching  devices  de- 
scribed under  Measures  Received  by  the  Com- 
mittee are  also  useful  In  finding  action  data 
on  those  measures  Most  directly  helpful  In 
the  House  Administrative  calendar  Is  the 
author  Index  which  includes  an  action  col- 
umn. In  addition,  however,  many  calendars 
provide  special   indexes   pointed   toward  dl- 
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rect  access  to  information  about  what  the 
committees  have  done  with  the  measures 
referred  to  them. 

1  Complete  list  of  bills  reported  by  the 
committee — 10  calendars  (Armed  Services, 
Banking  and  Currency.  District  of  Columbia, 
Government  Operations.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
Public  Works.  Science  and  Astronautics.  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  and  Ways  and  Means). 

2.  List  of  bills  reported  but  not  finally  act- 
ed on — 1  calendar  (Foreign  Affairs). 

3.  Digest  of  bills  reported  but  not  fin&lly 
acted  on — 1  calendar  (Banking  and  Cur- 
rency ) . 

4.  List  of  bills  reported  that  give  commit- 
tee action  in  detail — 3  calendars  (Banking 
and  Currency.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
and  Veterans  Affairs). 

5.  Numerical  Index  of  the  committee's 
reports  to  the  House — 3  calendars  (Banking 
and  Currency.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and   Ways   and   Means) . 

6.  List  of  concurrent  resolutions  ap- 
proved— 1  calendar  (Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs). 

7.  Hearings  by  full  committee  and  each 
subcommittee  that  give  total  committee  rc- 
tion  in  detail — 2  calendars  (Education  and 
Labor,  and  Science  and  Astronautics). 

8.  List  of  printed  hearings — 8  calendars 
(Agriculture.  Armed  Services.  Banking  and 
Currency,  Foreign  Affairs,  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Judiciary,  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service). 

9.  List  of  hearings  not  printed — 1  calendar 
( Agriculture ) . 

10.  List  of  all  hearings — 7  calendars  (Armed 
Services,  District  of  Columbia,  Government 
Operations,  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Services,  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, and  Ways  and  Means) . 

11.  Senate  reports  actad  on — 1  calendar 
iy/hys  and  Means). 

In  addition,  some  committees  that  handle 
unique  kinds  of  measures  publish  special 
listing  for  them : 

1.  Agriculture:  watershed  projects  with 
hearings  held  and  action  taken. 

2.  Government  Operations:  hearings  and 
reports  on  executive  reorganization  plans. 

3.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service:  list  of 
commemorative  stamp  bills  received,  with 
committee  action. 

F.  Miscellaneous  ^ 

Pour  committees  assign  docket  num^«ft 
to  all  measures  received :  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  and  Public  Works. 

Two  committees  publish  rather  detailed 
summaries  of  all  measures  they  report :  Bank- 
ing and  Ciirrency,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

Two  committees  supply  statistical  sum- 
maries of  action  taken:  Judiciary,  and  Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

O.  Format 

As  with  data  about  measures  received,  the 
basic  Informational  format  of  all  calendars 
is  the  serial  listing  of  measures.  I.e..  the  "cal- 
endar". Each  of  the  17  committee  publica- 
tions carries  an  action  column  of  some  sort  In 
all  of  Its  main  calendar  listings,  but  not  all 
committees  list  the  same  kind  of  Information 
in  those  colunuis.  Moreover,  some  committees 
divide  their  activities  reports  Into  more  than 
one  column. 

The  data  supplied  In  these  main  calendar 
action  columns  Include: 

1.  Reference  to  subcommittees — 13  calen- 
dars (all  except  House  Administration.  Pub- 
lic Works.  Veterans  Affairs,  and  Ways  and 
Means  which  has  no  subcommittees).  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Indicates  ref- 
erence to  subcommittee  but  not  the  sub- 
committee name  or  number. 

2.  Subcommittee  hearing  dates — 13  calen- 
dars (all  except  Armed  Services.  Education 
and  Labor,  House  Administration,  and  Ways 
and  Means) . 

3.  Subcommittee  action  and  dates — 12  cal- 
endars   (all    except    Education    and    Labor, 
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House  Administration.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  Veterans  Affairs,  and  Ways 
and  Means). 

4.  Indication  that  hearings  were  open  or 
executive — 6  calendars  (Agriculture,  Foreign 
Affairs.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  and  Veterans  Affairs). 

5.  Indication  that  hearings  are  printed — 
11  calendars  (all  except  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, Education  and  Labor,  House  Ad- 
ministration, Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Science  and  Astronautics,  and  Veterans 
Affairs). 

6.  Dates  of  full  committee  consideration — 
10  calendars  (all  except  Armed  Services,  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  House  Administration. 
Public  Works,  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Science  and  Astronautics,  and  Veterans 
Affairs). 

7.  Dates  of  full  committee  final  action — 18 
calendars  (all  except  Education  and  Labor). 

8.  House  report  numbers  on  measures  re- 
ported— 15  calendars  (all  except  Education 
and  Labor,  and  House  Administration). 

Thus,  three  committees  provide  complete 
action  Information  In  their  main  calendars 
(Agriculture,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries);  eight  supply  almost 
complete  Information;  four  give  a  little  more 
than  the  most  essential  Information  (Armed 
Services,  Public  Works.  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, and  Veterans  Affairs);  and  two  give 
only  the  most  basic  data  (House  Adminis- 
tration,  and   Education  and  Labor). 

Two  committees  provide  a  separate  column 
for  agency  report  Information:  Public 
Works,  and  Veterans  Affairs.  Veterans  Affairs 
supplies  the  same  Information  In  column 
form  In  Its  table  of  measures  reported.  The 
remaining  13  conunlttees  give  agency  repiort 
data  In  the  action  columns  of  their  main 
calendar  lists. 

Some  of  the  committees  that  omit  Infor- 
mation from  their  main  calendar  lists  sup- 
ply them  In  other  formats.  A  few  that  carry 
complete  or  relatively  complete  data  In  their 
main  calendars  also  reproduce  or  supple- 
ment It  In  more  compact  tables. 

For  example,  eight  committees  publish 
separate  calendar  lists  under  the  names  of 
their  standing  subcommittees:  Agriculture. 
Armed  Services.  District  of  Columbia,  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  House  Administration,  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  Judiciary, 
and  Science  and  Astronautics.  However,  not 
all  give  the  same  kind  or  amount  of  Infor- 
mation : 

1 .  All  8  give  measure  numbers. 

2.  Three  give  sponsor  names:  District  of 
Columbia,  Education  and  Labor,  and  House 
Administration. 

3.  Pour  always  give  a  brief  title  or  subject: 
District  of  Columbia.  Education  and  Labor. 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  Ju- 
diciary. 

4.  One  always  gives  a  complete  title:  House 
Administration. 

5.  One  sometimes  gives  a  brief  title,  at 
other  times  nothing:  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

6.  Three  give  dates  of  hearings:  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  Science  and  Astronautics.  (Edu- 
cation thereby  fills  the  lack  In  Its  main 
calendars.) 

7.  Two  Indicate  subcommittee  meeting 
dates  without  specifying  that  these  are  dates 
of  hearings:  Armed  Services,  and  Education 
and  Labor.  (Armed  Services  thereby  par- 
tially makes  up  for  omission  of  such  data 
in  its  main  calendars.) 

8.  One  notes  whether  hearings  were  print- 
ed:   Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce. 

9.  Three  give  date  of  subcommittee  report 
to  full  committee:  Agriculture,  Education 
and  Labor,  and  House  Administration. 

10.  Two  give  dates  the  full  committee  met 
on  the  measure:  Armed  Services,  and  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics. 

U.  Two  give  date  of  full  committee  ac- 
tion and  the  nature  of  that  action:  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  and  House  Administration. 
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la.  Two  Indicate  the  number  of  the  House 
report  on  the  measure :  Education  and  Labor, 
and  House  Administration. 

The  subcommittee  calendars  published  by 
Education  and  Labor  are  limited  to  those 
measures  upon  which  hearings  have  been 
held,  but  supply  complete  information  on 
these.  TTie  calendars  of  Judiciary  list  only 
measures  pending.  Agriculture  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  give  no  more  than  Identi- 
fications of  the  measures  referred. 

Five  calendars  give  substantial  action  In- 
formation: Armed  Services,  Education  and 
Labor,  House  Administration,  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  and  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

In  addition,  two  provide  sepmrate  lists  for 
full  conunlttee  activities:  Education  and 
Labor,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

In  the  calendar  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  one  cannot 
tell  to  which  subcommittee  a  measure  has 
been  referred  unless  that  subcommittee  has 
held  hearings  on  the  measure. 

Seven  committees  provide  a  general  list  of 
hearings:  Armed  Services,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Government  Operations,  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, Veterans  Affairs,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  publishes  a 
list  of  all  meetings  of  the  committee,  a  list  of 
all  open  hearings,  a  list  of  all  executive  hear- 
ings, and  a  list  of  all  hearings  printed. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  calendar 
contains  a  Miscellaneous  Table  in  which 
hearing  dates  are  given,  without  bill  designa- 
tion but  with  subject  matter,  and  an  indica- 
tion that  the  hearings  were  printed. 

V.  Subsequent  legislative  history  of  reported 
measures 

For  each  measure  it  reports  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  every  committee  supplies 
basic  information  about  Its  subsequent  fate 
in  the  legislative  process.  Many  go  much 
further,  recording  In  voluminous  detail  every 
significant  step  toward  enactment.  Others 
provide  lesser  but  nevertheless  quite  full  de- 
tail;  a  few  report  only  the  highlights. 

Subsequent  legislative  history  is  here 
grouped  under  the  headings  of  five  chon«log- 
Ical  stages  in  the  legislative  process:  action 
on  a  rule  to  bring  the  measure  to  the  House 
fioor.  House  consideration.  Senate  considera- 
tion, conference  procedure,  and  final  enact- 
ment. 

A    Obtaining  a  Rule 

For  most  Important  but  non-privileged 
legislation,  the  usual  route  to  House  floor 
consideration  Is  through  a  "rule"  (actually, 
a  resolution)  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  adopted  by  the  House.  Nine  cal- 
endars contain  some  account  of  the  steps  in 
this  procedure:  Agriculture.  Banking  and 
Currency,  Education  and  Labor,  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Judiciary, 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  Veterans  Affairs] 
and   Ways   and   Means. 

Of  the  committees  that  make  no  mention 
of  rules  procedure,  some,  like  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  House  Administration,  ordi- 
narily do  not  need  to  employ  It  for  their 
measures  by  virtue  of  special  privileges  Oth- 
ers may  use  consent  calendar,  private  cal- 
endar, and/or  suspension  of  the  rules  pro- 
cedure for  the  bulk  of  their  Jurisdiction,  or 
their  measures  may  have  some  specially 
privileged  access  to  the  floor.  Thus,  the  ab- 
sence of  rules  data  In  eight  calendars  does 
not  necessaniythdlcate  a  deliberate  omission. 

The  moBjr  comprehensive  coverage  of  rules 
resolutions'  Is  presented  by  the  AgrlctL'ture, 
Banking  and  Currency,  Education  and  Labor, 
and  Judiciary  calendsu^. 

1.  Some  indication  of  action  on  a  rule — 
9  calendars. 

2.  Nature  of  the  rule — 6  calendars  (Agri- 
culture. Banking  and  Currency,  Education 
and  Labor,  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  and  Ways  and  Means). 
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3.  Resolution  number  of  the  rule — 8  cal- 
endars (Agriculture,  Banking  and  Currency, 
Education  and  Labor,  Foreign  Affairs,  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  Judiciary,  Post  Office 
;ind  Cnvll  Service,  and  Ways  and  Means). 

4.  Report  number  on  the  rules  resolution — 
7  calendars  (Agriculture,  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. Education  and  Labor.  Foreign  Affairs. 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Judiciary,  and 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service). 

5.  Date  of  Hovise  action  on  the  rule — 8 
calendars  ( Agriculture.  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. Education  and  Labor.  Foreign  Affairs, 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Judiciary,  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  Ways  and 
Means) . 

6.  RoUcall  vote  on  the  rule,  U  any — 5  cal- 
endars (Agriculture,  Banking  and  Currency, 
Foreign  Affairs,  Judiciary,  and  Ways  and 
Means).  The  lack  of  this  information  in 
some  calendars  may  be  due  to  the  absence 
of  such  rollcalls:  most  rules  are  adopted 
without  a  record  vote. 

B.  House  Consideration 

Every  calendar  gives  some  account  of 
House  floor  action  on  measures  reported. 
Banking  and  Currency,  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
Science  and  Astronautics  go  into  consider- 
able detail.  Banking  and  Science  also  supply 
page  citations  to  the  Congressional  Record. 

1.  House  action  dates  and  nature  of  final 
action — all  calendars. 

2.  House  rollcall  votes,  or  other  kind  of 
vote,  on  final  passage — 12  calendars  (all  ex- 
cept Government  Operations,  House  Admin- 
istration, Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
Public  Works,  and  Veterans  Affairs). 

3.  Mention  of  House  amendments  to  the 
measure — 11  calendars  (all  except  Foreign 
Affairs,  Government  Operations,  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  Public  Works,  and  Veterans  Affairs). 

C.  Senate  Consideration 

Every   calendar  records   the   date   of  final 
action  in  the  Senate  on  their  measures. 
In  addition: 

1.  Nine  calendars  usually  report  the  date 
a  measure  was  referred  to  a  Senate  Commit- 
tee and  often  the  name  of  that  committee: 
Agriculture,  Armed  Services,  Banking  and 
Currency,  District  of  Columbia,  Education 
and  Labor,  Foreign  Affairs,  Government 
Operations,  Judiciary,  and  Veterans  Affairs. 

2.  Fifteen  calendars  give  the  Senate  com- 
mittee report  number  and  Its  date — all  ex- 
cept Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

3.  Seven  calendars  publish  the  Senate  vote. 
If  any:  Agriculture,  Banking  and  Currency, 
District  of  Colum.bla.  Foreign  Affairs,  Judi- 
ciary, Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

D.  Conference  Procedure 

All  but  two  committees  reported  the  most 
essential  Information  about  the  conferences 
on  their  measures,  if  any.  The  two  exceptions 
were  Government  Operations  and  House  Ad- 
ministration, whose  Jurisdictions  entail  such 
procedure  much  less  frequently  than  do 
those  of  other  committees. 

The  greatest  amount  of  detail  on  confer- 
ences was  supplied  by  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  eight  others 
not  far  behind:  Agriculture.  Armed  Services. 
Banking  and  Currency.  Education  and  Labor, 
Judiciary.  Science  and  Astronautics,  Veterans 
Affairs,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

1.  Date  of  request  for  conference — 13  cal- 
endars (all  except  Agriculture.  District  of 
Columbia.  Government  Operations,  and 
House  Administration). 

2.  Date  House  conferees  were  appointed — 
14  calendars  ( all  except  Government  Oper- 
ations. House  Administration,  and  Public 
Works). 

3.  Names  of  House  and  Senate  Conferees — 
9  calendars  (Agriculture.  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, Foreign  Affairs,  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,     Judiciary,     Merchant    Marine     and 
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Fisheries,  Science  and  Astronautics,  Veterans 
Affairs,  and  Ways  and  Means). 

4.  Date  Senate  conferees  were  appointed — 
13  calendars  (all  except  District  of  Columbia, 
Government  Operations,  House  Administra- 
tion, and  Public  Works) . 

5.  Conference  meeting  dates — 7  calen- 
dars (Agriculture.  Armed  Services,  District 
of  Columbia,  Education  and  Labor,  Foreign 
Affairs,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Science  and  Astronautics). 

6.  Date  of  conference  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement— 15  calendars  (all  except  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  House  Administra- 
tion). 

7.  House  conference  report  number — 15 
calendars  (all  except  Government  Operations 
and  House  Administration). 

8.  Date  of  House  action  on  conference  re- 
port (or  on  acceptance  of  the  Senate  ver- 
sion)— 15  calendars  (all  except  Government 
Operations  and  House  Administration). 

9.  Nature  of  House  action  on  conference 
report  (or  on  acceptance  of  the  Benate  ver- 
sion)— 13  calendars  (all  except  Government 
Operations,  House  Adminlstrafion,  Public 
Works,  and  Science  and  Astronautics). 

10.  House  vote  on  the  conference  report.  If 
any — 8  calendars  (Agriculture,  Banking  and 
Currency,  Mucation  and  Labor,  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Judiciary, 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  Ways  and 
Means  i . 

11.  Date  and  nature  of  Senate  action  on 
the  conference  reports— 13  calendars  (all  ex- 
cept Government  Operations,  House  Admin- 
istration. Judiciary,  and  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries) . 

E.    Final    Approval 
Every    calend.ir    records    the     public    law 
number  of  each  of  its  me.isures  that  receive 
final  approv.ll,  and  the  date  of  that  approval. 

P.  Formats 

The  committee  employ  three  basic  formats 
in  which  they  report  data  on  subsequent 
legislative  histories:  the  action  columns  of 
the  main  calendar  lists  of  bills  and  resolu- 
tions received  (15  calendars);  the  subcom- 
mittee lists  of  measures  referred  to  them  (2 
calendars) ;  and  lists  giving  the  status  of 
measures  reported  by  the  committees  ( 10  cal- 
endars) .  Every  committee  uses  at  least  one  of 
these  and  several  use  two. 

In  addition,  every  committee  provides  one 
or  more  supplementary  lists  and  tables  of 
one  kind  or  another. 

1.  Fifteen  calendars  record  subsequent  leg- 
islative history  in  their  main  calendar  lists. 
Eleven  provide  quite  extensive  data  there. 

2.  Six  use  only  the  main  calendar  lists: 
Agriculture.  District  of  Columbia.  Irflerior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  Interstata  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  Judiciary,  and  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  All  of  these  also  publish  one  or 
more  supplementary  tables. 

3.  Eight  committees  provide  the  data  in 
their  main  calendars,  and  then  either  reca- 
pitulate or  summarize  it  in  the  more  com- 
pact form  of  a  listing  of  the  status  of  bills 
and  resolutions  reported:  Armed  Services. 
Banking  and  Currency.  Foreign  Affairs.  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  Public  Works,  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, and  Ways  and  Means.  The  Foreign 
Affairs  status  list  deals  only  with  measures 
not  yet  finally  acted  upon. 

4.  Education  and  Labor  records  subseqtient 
legislative  history  in  its  subcommittee  cal- 
endars, recapitulates  in  a  status  list,  and  pro- 
vides one  supplementary  table 

5.  House  Administration  records  the  in- 
formation In  Us  main  calendars  and  Its  sub- 
committee calendars,  and  in  one  supple- 
mentary table. 

6.  Veterans  Affairs  gives  the  data  only  in 
a  status  list,  but  also  provides  a  public  law 
list. 

The  supplementary  tables  are  of  a  varied 
nature : 

1.  Seven  committee*  print  public  law  lists 
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arranged  by  public  law  number:  Agriculture. 
Armed  Services.  Banking  and  Currency.  For- 
eign Affairs.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Ju- 
diciary, and  Ways  and  Means. 

2.  P^3ur  committees  provide  public  law 
lists  arranged  by  bill  and  resolution  num- 
berT^nterstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  and  Veterans  Affairs. 

3.  Private  law  lists — 3  calendars  (Armed 
Services,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries) . 

4.  Numerical  Index  of  conference  reports — 
3  calendars  ( Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Ways  and  Means) 

6.  Numerical  Index  of  House  reports — 3 
calendars  (Banking  and  Currency.  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Ways  and  Means). 

6.  Judiciary  publishes  a  list  of  House- 
passed  measures  pending  In   the  Senate. 

7.  Foreign  Affairs  prints  a  list  of  measures 
reported  but  not  finally  acted  upon. 

8.  Ways  and  Means  provides  a  numerical 
Index  of  Senate  reports  on  Its  measures. 

9.  House  Administration  prints  a  list  of 
funds  authorized  for  House  committees. 

10.  District  of  Columbia  supplies  a  list  of 
bills  In  conference. 

VI.  Zhe  committee  as  an  organization 
teglslaeiTe  calendars  today  are  more  than 
merely  a  record  of  measures  referred  to  and 
acted  upon  by  committees,  or  even  of  the 
subsequent  legislative  histories  of  those 
measures.  They  contain.  In  addition.  Infor- 
mation about  the  conunlttee  as  an  operating 
and  Institutionalized  group:  its  full  mem- 
bership roster,  subcommittee  roeters.  staff. 
Jurisdiction,  and  rules 

Twelve  categories  of  data  appear  In  the 
calendars,  but  no  single  committee  presents 
all  of  them.  The  most  nearly  comprehensive 
are  the  calendars  of  Armed  Service*.  District 
of  Columbia.  Government  Operations,  and 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service 

I  Full  committee  roster,  by  party  and 
seniority — all  calendars. 

2.  Subcommittee  rosters — all  calendars 
except  Ways  and  Means,  which  has  no  sub- 
committees 

3.  Roeters  of  conference  commltteee  in 
which  the  committee  Is  currently  participat- 
ing— 1  calendar   (Foreign  Affairs). 

4.  List  of  some  or  all  professional  commit- 
tee staff — 12  calendars  (all  except  District  of 
Columbia,  Education  and  Labor.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Science  and  Astronautics,  and 
Veterans  Affairs) . 

5.  Subcommittee  staff — 4  calendars  (Armed 
Services.  Foreign  Affairs.  Public  Works,  and 
Science  and  Astronautics) . 

6.  Committee  Jurisdiction  according  to 
House  Rule  XI — 12  calendars  (all  except  Ag- 
riculture. Foreign  Affairs.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  Judiciary,  and  Veterans 
Affairs). 

7.  Additional  elaberatlon  of  committee 
Jurisdiction — 7  calendars  (Armed  Services. 
Banking  and  Currency.  District  of  Columbia, 
Eklucatlon  and  Labor,  Governnjent  Opera- 
tions. Interstate  and  Foreign  Ccanmerce.  and 
Science  and  Astronautics ) . 

8.  The  committee's  rules  of  procedure — 7 
calendars  (Armed  Services.  Banking  and 
Currency.  District  of  Columbia.  Government 
Operations.  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
Public  Works,  and  Science  and  Astronautics) . 

9.  Reprint  of  some  House  rules  on  com- 
mittee procedure — 5  calendars  (District  of 
Columbia.  Education  and  Labor.  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, and  Public  Works) . 

10.  Brief  history  of  the  committee — 5  cal- 
endars (Armed  Services.  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Education  and  Labor.  Government  Op- 
erations, and  Ways  and  Means). 

11.  Information  about  extra  funds  author- 
ized to  the  committee — 4  calendars  ( Agricul- 
ture, Armed  Services,  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service ) . 

12.  Regular  committee  meeting  days — 9 
calendars      (Agriculture.      Armed     Services, 
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Banking  and  Currency,  District  of  Columbia. 
Government  Operations.  House  Administra- 
tion. Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service). 

Two  committees  publish  Information 
unique  to  their  activities: 

1.  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  lists  the 
rosters  of  Its  Boards  of  Visitors. 

2.  House  Administration  lists  Its  member- 
ship rosters  on  joint  committees. 

Finally.  Foreign  Affairs  gives  the  date  each 
of  Its  members  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Vlt.  Miscellaneous  information 
A.  About  Other  Committee  Activities 

1.  List  of  miscellaneous  committee  pub- 
lications— 10  calendars  (Armed  Services.  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  Foreign  Affairs.  Govern- 
ment Operations,  Judiciary  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Serv- 
ice. Public  Works.  Science  and  Astronautics, 
and  Ways  and  Means) . 

2.  List  of  committee  prints — 5  calendars 
(Banking  and  Currency.  Education  and  Labor. 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries,  and  Poet  Office  and  ClvU 
Service ) . 

3.  List  of  special  reports  and  documents — 
2  calendars  (Judiciary,  and  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries) . 

4.  List  of  Investigative  reports— 2  calendars 
(Government  Operations,  and  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service). 

5.  Lists  of  committee  meetings  other  than 
hearings — 2  calendars  (Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  Veterans'  Affairs). 

6.  Lists  of  special  reports  or  publications 
Issued — 3  calendars  (Agriculture.  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  Foreign  Affairs) . 

7.  List  of  legislative  histories  published — 
1  calendar  (Ways  and  Means) . 

B.  About  Other   Matters  of  Interest  to  the 
Committee 

1.  Two  calendars  provide  descriptions  of 
measures  in  other  committees  of  interest  to 
their  own  members:  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

2.  Two  calendars  Include  lists  of  laws  en- 
acted In  the  current  Congress  of  Interest  to 
the  committee:  Agriculture,  and  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3.  Two  calendars  list  executive  messages  of 
Interest  to  their  committees:  Agriculture, 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

4.  Two  committees  print  the  rosters  of  the 
full  committee  of  the  Senate  with  parallel 
Jurisdiction  to  their  own  and  also  of  the 
Senate  subcommittees:  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  The  District 
of  Columbia  calendar  provides  the  names  of 
Senate  committee  sta(r.  as  well. 

5  The  District  of  Columbia  calendar  In- 
cludes a  piece  on  the  origin  and  form  of  the 
government  of  the  District. 

6.  House  Administration  prints  a  table  of 
funds  the  committee  has  authorized  for 
studies  by  other  committees  and  a  table  of 
miscellaneous  authorizations  from  the  House 
contingent  fund. 

7.  Science  and  Astronautics  carries  a  list 
of  amendments  enacted  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958. 

Vlll.  Additional  format  and  miscellaneous 
considerations 

All  calendars  but  one  are  printed  on  pages 
U>4  inches  by  9  Inches.  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Is  published  In  a  smaller  format,  U 
Inches  by   7 '4   Inches. 

The  number  of  pages  In  each  calendar 
varies  according  to  the  committees  workload, 
the  amount  of  Information  It  chooses  to 
provide,  and  the  length  of  the  Congress  to 
date.  As  of  mid- 1968: 

1.  The  average  number  of  pages  per  cal- 
endar was  297. 

2  Eleven  of  the  17  had  300  pages  or  fewer, 
and  six  had  more  than  300. 

3.  Ten  of  the  17  had  between  145  and  300 
pages. 
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4.  Ways  and  Means  had  the  thickest  cal- 
endar (780  pages).  Judiciary  the  next  thick- 
est (640  pages). 

5.  Science  and  Astronautics  had  the  thin- 
nest publication  (67  pages).  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  next  thinnest  ( 145  pages) . 

Surprisingly,  only  14  of  the  17  calendars 
provide  a  table  of  contents.  The  three  that 
do  not  are  Armed  Services,  Science  and  As- 
tronautics, and  Veterans  Affairs.  In  two  ta- 
bles of  contents  there  appears  an  alphabeti- 
cally arranged  list  of  the  main  subject  head- 
ings In  the  subject  Index:  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Conuneroe,  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Every  committee  but  one  numbers  the  suc- 
cessive editions  of  Its  calendar.  Education 
and  Labor  does  not. 

There  Is  little  uniformity  among  the  com- 
mittees In  the  frequency  and  regularity  with 
which  they  publish  their  calendars.  A  tele- 
phone survey  of  committee  staff  elicited  the 
following  Information: 

1.  Nine  committees  claim  they  have  no 
regular  publishing  schedule. 

2.  Three  attempt  to  publish  approximately 
once  a  month:  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

3.  District  of  Columbia  tries  to  publish 
about  once  every  two  months. 

4.  Education  and  Labor  claims  It  publishes 
approximately  once  every  three  months. 

5  Banking  and  Currency  claims  to  bring 
out  Its  calendar  about  once  every  four 
months;  Science  and  Astronautics,  three 
times  a  year  but  not  necessarily  every  four 
months. 

6.  Ways  and  Means  publishes  once  every 
month  or  two. 

The  actual  average  frequency  of  publica- 
tion was  calculated  by  comparing  the  serial 
number  of  the  latest  available  calendar  and 
the  number  of  months  of  this  Congress  as 
of  publication  date.  (Education  and  Labor 
was  excluded  because  its  calendars  are  not 
numbered.)  The  approximate  average  rates 
of  publication  were  as  .follows: 

1.  Once  every  one  or  two  months — 11  cal- 
endars. 

2  One  per  month — 2  calendars  (Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Veterans  Affairs ) . 

3.  Once  every  two  months — 8  calendars 
(Agriculture.  Armed  Services.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Serv- 
ice, and  Ways  and  Means) . 

4.  Once  every  three  months — 3  calendars 
( Banking  and  Currency.  Judiciary,  and  Pub- 
lic Works). 

5.  Once  every,  four  months — three  calen- 
dars (Government  Operations.  House  Ad- 
ministration, and  Science  and  Astronautics). 

IX.  Evaluation  criteria 
How  does  one  go  about  evaluating  com- 
mittee legislative  calendars?  The  two  most 
reasonable  criteria  would  appear  to  be  com- 
prehenslveners  of  Information  and  ease  In 
finding  that  information.  But  this  formula- 
tion evades  more  fundamental  questions. 
What  information  should  they  carry,  and 
why?  And  even  more  basic,  for  whom  are  the 
calendars  Intended?  Are  they  meant  solely 
for  the  use  of  the  corrunlttee's  members  and 
staff?  Are  they  to  be  Judged  according  to 
their  usefulness  to  Members  whose  measures 
have  been  referred  to  the  committee?  To 
Members  who  have  a  special  Interest  In  such 
measures?  To  Interested  executive  agencies? 
To  the  press,  special  Interest  groups,  private 
Individuals,  the  general  public?  Are  they 
meant  to  be  records  of  historical  value? 

There  are  no  formal  rules  of  the  House 
dealing  with  committee  calendars  and  no  es- 
tablished criteria  about  their  purposes,  much 
less  about  their  proper  content,  format,  or 
general  characteristics.  In  the  absence  of 
such  criteria  each  committee  has  been  free  to 
go  Its  own  way.  responsive  only  to  lt«  own 
perceptions — planned,    static   or   changing — 
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about  the  purposes  Its  calendars  should  ful- 
fill. Internal  evidence  suggests  that  commit- 
tees have  looked  to  the  House  calendars  and 
to  those  of  their  sister  committees  for  some 
specific  models  of  content  and  format.  The 
presence  of  strikingly  Identical  tables  In  sev- 
eral calendars  may  be  coincidental  in  some 
cases;  In  others  It  surely  results  from  con- 
scious appropriation  of  what  appears  to  be 
useful.  At  any  rate,  committees  have  made 
decisions  of  that  sort  not  under  formal  con- 
straints, but  rather  in  response  to  their  own 
Ideas  of  purposes  and  usefulness,  based  uporf 
experience  or  whim  or  both. 

Despite  the  absence  of  these  formal  con- 
straints, there  Is  a  marked  similarity  In  the 
general  shapes  of  the  calendars;  the  actual 
content  and  formats  In  most  calendars  and 
the  way  In  which  they  are  published  there- 
fore provides  a  body  of  evidence  from  which 
one  may  reasonably  infer  the  audiences  to 
which  they  are  directed  and  the  purposes 
they  are  thought  to  serve. 

For  the  most  part,  the  evidence  suggests 
that  committee  calendars  are  Intended  to 
serve  all  of  the  audiences  suggested  above, 
but  not  all  to  the  same  degree.  They  appear 
to  be  primarily  designed  to  Inform  audiences 
Inside  Congress  about  the  status  of  measures 
referred  to  a  committee.  Usefulness  to  per- 
sons and  organizations  outside  Congress 
seems  to  be  Incidental.  Status  appears  to  In- 
clude not  merely  mention  of  the  current 
situation  of  a  measure  but  also  how  It  got 
there.  At  the  same  time,  the  committee  cal- 
endar serves  to  present  in  a  single  place  the 
complete  legislative  history  of  all  measures 
of  a  similar  nature,  a  compilation  that  does 
not  exist  In  such  detail  In  any  other  source. 

A  brief  word  about  uniformity.  Uniformity 
for  Its  own  sake  serves  no  useful  purpose  and 
may  actually  inhibit  committees  with  unique 
problems  that  demand  unique  presentations. 
Reasonable  uniformity,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  for  ease  In  finding  information.  More- 
over, uniformity  may  become  necessary  when 
and  If  committees  choose  to  take  advantage 
of  computerized  production. 

X.  Suggested  improvements 

A.  Features  of  Some  Calendars  That  Should 

Be  Adopted  by  All 

1.  Every  calendar  should  provide  a  table 
of  contents.  This  Is  the  most  elementary 
kind  of  finding  device  and  easily  compiled. 

2.  Every  calendar  should  attempt  to  pro- 
vide complete  legislative  histories  In  at  least 
two  forms:  In  the  action  columns  of  Its  main 
calendars,  and  in  a  shorter,  more  compact 
list  of  measures  reported. 

3.  Every  calendar  should  provide  a  list  of 
printed  hearings.  This  Is  a  vital  source  of 
Information  for  Members  of  Congress.  The 
calendars  too  often  make  It  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  discover  whether  published  hear- 
ings are  available. 

4.  Every  calendar  should  provide  as  de- 
tailed a  subject  Index  as  is  practicable.  The 
depth  of  Indexing  will  necessarily  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  complexity  of  each  commit- 
tee's Jurisdiction,  but  within  that  limitation 
Indexes  should  be  complete  and  thorough. 

5.  Conunlttees  should  consider  following 
the  example  of  Banking  and  Currency  and 
Ways  and  Means  In  publishing  extended 
summaries  of  measures  they  report. 

B.  New  Features 

1.  More  frequent  and  regular  publication: 
the  more  frequently  a  calendar  appears,  the 
more  current  will  be  its  Information  and 
the  more  useful  It  will  be  to  all  concerned. 

2.  A  schedule  of  upcoming  hearings:  Such 
a  schedule  would  be  of  particular  interest 
to  all  who  are  concerned  with  the  subject 
matter.  The  more  frequently  a  calendar  ap- 
pears, the  more  useful  the  schedule. 

3.  Oversight  Information:  Every  commit- 
tee is  enjoined  by  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946  to  maintain  a  continuing 
surveillance  of  agencies  under  Its  jurisdic- 
tion. In  line  with  this  Injunction,  commit- 
tees might  present  a  list  of  such  agencies,  a 
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list  of  the  programs  under  their  jurisdictions, 
a  list  of  Important  statutes  they  have  pro- 
duced, and  a  summary  of  oversight  Investiga- 
tions and  activities  In  the  current  Congress. 

4.  Expiring  legislation:  Almost  every  com- 
mittee is  responsible  for  regularly  required 
legislation.  A  list  of  these  Items,  and  when 
they  are  due  to  expire,  and  which  have  al- 
ready been  extended  would  give  all  Members 
some  Idea  of  the  matters  they  will  have  to 
consider. 

5.  A  listing  of  minority  staff.  If  any:  Tills 
would  be  particularly  useful  to  minority 
Members. 

C.  Computerization 

At  least  one  committee  of  the  House  Is 
considering  producing  Its  calendar  with  the 
aid  of  automatic  data  processing  techniques 
and  machinery.  Production  of  calendars  In 
this  fashion  is  now  technically  feasible  and 
offers  several  attractions,  principally  decrease 
in  production  time,  greater  ease  In  producing 
calendars  more  frequently,  and  the  almost 
in.stant  ability  to  print  out  selected  portions 
of  the  calendar  upon  request.  Moreover,  com- 
puters are  now  capable  of  producing  detailed 
indexes  of  various  kinds. 
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THE  WAY  TO  VICTORY  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
editor  of  the  Columbia,  S.C.,  Record  has 
made  a  valid  case  of  the  fallacy  of  Mr. 
Humphrey's  dependence  of  expecting 
cooperation  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  end  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  Since  when  can  we 
expect  cooperation  from  Ho  Chi  Minh? 

The  Democratic  presidential  aspirant 
would  stop  the  bombing  if  Ho  Chi  Minh 
would  cooperate  and  agree  to  reestablish 
the  demilitarized  zone — DMZ.  This  is 
wishful  thinking.  Why  would  this  Com- 
munist aggressor  agree  to  this  when  the 
U.S.  policy  already  prevents  our  forces 
from  crossing  the  DMZ? 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Columbia  Record  has  added 
another  chapter  to  show  the  tragic  fal- 
lacy of  supporting  the  "no-win"  policy  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  StTBSTrruTE  for  Victory 

Like  most  other  politicians  who  have  made 
proposals  for  pence  in  Vietnam.  Hubert 
Humphrey  depends  on  the  cooperation  of 
North  Vietnam's  government. 

He  said  he  would  stop  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  "as  an  acceptable  risk  for 
jieace"  if  the  Communists  gave  direct  or 
Indirect  evidence,  by  deed  or  word,  of  their 
"willingness  to  restore  the  demilitarized  zone 
between  North  and  South  Vietnam." 

Why  should  Ho  Chi  Minh  want  to  restore 
the  DMZ  as  a  no-man's-land  barrier  between 
the  two  countries?  As  far  as  North  Vietnam 
Is  concerned,  the  zone  Is  already  a  depend- 
able defensive  line  where  policy  prevents  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  Americans  from 
crossing. 

North  Vietnam  shows  no  Interest  in  ending 
the  war  except  on  its  own  terms,  which  In- 
clude the  total  takeover  of  South  Vietnam 
and  the  expulsion  of  all  Americans  and  other 
foreign  co-defenders. 


The  North's  heartland  Is  free  from  ex- 
posure to  attacks  because  of  executive  action 
by  President  Johnson  that  limits  American 
bombing  to  the  panhandle  that  borders  the 
South. 

As  long  as  North  Vietnam  remains  In  the 
war  It  can  count  on  almo-st  unlimited  aid 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China,  whose 
ships  and  trains  have  unhampered  access  for 
delivery. 

While  American  ground  forces  cun  harass 
the  invasion  routes  through  the  DMZ,  the 
North  Vietnamese  can  still  use  the  "neutr.il" 
territories  of  Laos  and  Cambodia  for  troop 
columns,  supply  shipments  and  hit-and-run 
sanctuaries. 

The  only  present  military  strategy  to  end 
the  war  is  to  make  it  so  expensive  for  the 
Communists  that  they  will  agree  to  a  nego- 
tiated settlement.  There  Is  little  hope  for  this 
e\entuallty.  for  the  Reds  have  the  initiative 
and  can  decide  Just  how  much  they  are  will- 
ing to  spend  to  conquer  the  South. 

In  the  meantime.  North  Vietnam  enjoys 
the  prestige  of  humbling  the  greatest  nation 
In  the  world,  of  frustriitlng  America's 
vaunted  military  strength,  of  having  the 
Americans  begging  for  terms. 

This  pleases  the  Soviet  Union,  for  It  ties 
down  the  major  portion  of  the  United  States 
military  strength,  weakens  her  ability  to 
meet  commitments  elsewhere,  and  opens  the 
door  to  Russian  imperlalL^t  maneuvers  in 
East  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  the  Mediter- 
ranean. East  Africa.  Latin  America  and  else- 
where around  the  world. 

Of  course,  there  Is  a  way  for  the  U.S..  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  their  allies  to  end  the 
war.  They  could  Invade  the  North,  cut  port 
and  rail  sources  of  supplies  and  attack  the 
vulnerable  economy  of  the  country.  The 
United  States  Is  capable  of  bringing  the  war 
to  an  early  end  militarily,  but  nobody  men- 
tions, much  less  considers,  the  obvious 
method  because  of  fear  that  ;t  would  provoke 
the  Red  Chinese  and  the  Ru.ssians.  So  we 
withhold  the  only  weapon  that  the  Commu- 
nist-s  respect:  overwhelming  power. 

Neither  Johnson  nor  Humphrey  nor  any 
other  candidate  or  official  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment has  come  forward  with  an  effective 
substitute. 


NORTH  AMERICAN-ROCKWELL 
BRONCO 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  grat- 
ifying to  note  the  Marine  Corps  and 
Air  Force  have  a^^newly  developed  air- 
craft which  is  performing  well  in  Viet- 
nam combat  operations.  I  refer  to  the 
North  American-Rockwell  Corp.'s  OV- 
lOA  Bronco,  used  as  an  armed  reconnais- 
sance aircraft  by  the  Marine  Corps  in  the 
difficult  DMZ  area,  and  for  forward  air 
control  operations  by  the  Air  Force.  Sig- 
nificant is  the  fact  the  OV-lOA  is  doing 
these  jobs  well  in  the  face  of  heavy  enemy 
ground  fire,  and  the  airplane  and  crews 
are  surviving.  Both  services  have  flown 
a  total  of  more  than  3.500  combat  hours 
in  the  OV-lOA  Bronco  since  the  first  con- 
tingent of  aircraft  arrived  in  Vietnam 
early  in  July. 

The  rugged  OV-lOA  is  manufactured 
to  military  specifications  by  the  Colum- 
bus. Ohio,  Division  of  North  American- 
Rockwell.  I  note  in  the  Air  Force  Bien 
Hoa  Newsletter  that  this  aircraft  has 
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been  most  successful  In  directing  air 
strikes.  This  article  quotes  one  of  the 
OV-lOA  pilots  as  sajrlng: 

I  was  really  Impressed  with  the  OV-10.  It's 
visibility  Is  good.  It's  highly  maneuverable.  It 
can  get  Into  and  out  of  the  target  area  fast 
and  It  can  Identify  targets  from  a  much 
higher  altitude  letting  you  catch  the  enemy 
more  by  surprise.  The  biggest  advantage  of 
the  OV  10  over  other  PAC  aircraft  presently 
In  use  Is  Its  reaction  and  response  time.  We 
can  get  to  the  target  faster  when  the  ground 
forc«8  need  us.  and  this  saves  lives. 

It  was  reported  to  me  the  maintenance 
of  the  OV-lOA  brings  a  gleam  to  the  eyes 
of  the  crew  chiefs  with  its  very  low  main- 
tenance man-hours  per  flight  hour, 
drawing  much  favorable  comment  from 
commanders  regarding  its  availability  for 
continued  missions.  Commenting  on  the 
planes  low-maintenance  requirements, 
one  commamder  declared: 

If  we  have  no  more  problems  with  the  rest 
of  the  OV-lOA 's  than  with  these  first  ones,  we 
will  have  a  real  gem  In  operation.  It  Is  real 
nice  to  have  an  airplane  In  my  squadron  that 
we  don't  .have  to  constantly  tinker  with  to 
keep  it  flying. 

I  have  read  other  comments  from  our 
combat  pilots  as  "This  airplane  is  a  cut 
above  any  airplane  in  which  I  have 
flown."  "The  Bronco  has  increased  the 
flexibility  of  our  operations  because  of 
our  ability  to  get  from  one  place  to  an- 
other rapidly.  We  can  work  a  much  larger 
area." 

I  note  that  two  Marine  Corps  pilots. 
Capt.  E.  W.  Kimmel  and  Capt.  S.  P. 
Robertson,  were  the  first  to  log  100  com- 
bat flight  hours  In  1  month  In  the  OV- 
lOA.  Operating  near  the  DMZ,  they  flew 
43  and  42  missions  respectively  to  ex- 
ceed the  100-hour  mark  during  August. 
During  this  month,  the  Marines  fired 
62.900  rounds  of  ammunition  and  4.932 
rockets. 

A  reporter  from  the  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Plain  Dealer  recently  visited  Blen  Hoa 
Air  Force  Base,  flew  In  an  OV-lOA  on  a 
combat  mission,  and  wrote  the  following 
story; 

[ Prom  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer, 
Oct.  2,  1968] 
Ohio- Built  AimcRAjT  Wins  Praise  in  Vrrr 
(By  Michael  D.  Roberts) 
BiEN  HoA. — A  new  aircraft  manufactured 
In  Columbus  Is  malting  Its  Initial  appearance 
In  Vietnam  and  Is  being  acclaimed  and  ap- 
plauded by  pilots  flying  it  and  those  In  the 
sky  nearby. 

The  OV-10,  an  observation  and  forward  air 
control  plane.  U  being  used  by  both  the  Air 
Force  and  Marines.  The  twin-engine  aircraft 
arrived  here  earlier  this  summer  and  has 
been  used  on  combat  missions. 

The  Air  Force  version  of  the  OV-10  Is  stUl 
undergoing  evaluation  at  Blen  Hoa  but  Is 
participating  In  actual  operations. 

Built  by  the  North  American  Aviation 
Corp.'s  Columbus  division,  the  plane  was  de- 
signed In  1965  originally  as  a  special  counter- 
Insurgency  aircraft  capable  of  carrying  a 
wide  range  of  ordnance  and  operating  from 
makeshift  air  fields. 

It  Is  actually  the  first  airplane  designed 
from  scratch  for  a  Vietnam- type  conflict  to 
see  action  here.  It  Is  also  the  first  plane  de- 
signed specifically  to  perform  forward  air 
control  duties. 

The  PAC  (forward  air  control)  Is  a  vital 
part  of  the  air  war  In  Vietnam.  No  strike 
mission  is  allowed  to  take  place  without  a 
PAC  on  target  to  direct  the  tactical  bombing. 

FAC's  are  needed  because  of  the  nature  of 
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the  war  that  often  puts  the  enemy  In  areas 
where  friendly  civilians  and  troops  may  be 
living  or  operating. 

The  Army  and  the  Air  Force  have  been 
using  O-ls,  Cessna  Bird  Dogs,  an  aircraft 
that  virtually  had  to  be  brought  from  retire- 
ment, along  with  the  newer  0-2. 

Both  planes  are  fragile  and  slow.  The  speed 
of  the  PAC  Is  Important  when  troops  are  In 
contact. 

"The  Jets  can  get  to  places  quick  enough 
but  they  have  to  wait  for  the  PAC  in  some 
instances,"  said  Lt.  Col.  Stuart  E  Kane,  who 
Is  leading  the  12-man  evaluation  team  for 
the  Air  Force  OV-10. 

"The  OV-10  can  move  In  faster  and  get 
the  Job  done  quicker,"  he  added. 

Flying  In  an  OV-10  and  then  flying  a  Jet 
strike  mission  with  It  as  a  PAC  bears  out 
the  effectiveness  of  the  new  aircraft. 

The  visibility  from  the  OV-10.  which  Is 
nicknamed  the  Bronco,  Is  100 '"c  better  than 
from  any  other  PAC  It  Is  armed  with  four 
machine  guns  to  be  used  only  In  emergency. 
It  Is  capable  of  carrying  bombs  and  Side- 
winder mlssUee  although  the  Air  Force  has 
no  plans  for  such  armament  at  the  moment. 
It  can  fly  faster  than  300  miles  an  hour, 
a  marked  Improvement  over  the  O-l's  top 
speed  of  90  knots,  and  can  carry  Ave  times 
the  number  of  marking  rockets. 

The  OV-10  win  not  take  the  place  of  the 
older  FAC's,  but  will  rather  supplement 
them.  Since  TET.  the  demand  for  air  strikes 
has  Increased  and  with  it  the  need  for 
additional  FACs. 

The  communications  system  In  the  OV-10 
Is  remarkable.  The  PAC  pilot  can  keep  In 
contact  with  Ave  different  parties  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  air,  making  for  more  ac- 
curacy and  safety  In  missions. 

"The  OV-10  Is  actually  a  flying  commu- 
nications center."  Col.  Kane  said.  "That  Is 
one  of  its  most  important  functions" 

Plying  a  mission  with  Major  Jim  Rlgney 
of  Birmingham.  Ala.,  In  the  OV-10  showed 
the  effectiveness  of  the  PAC  on  target.  A 
landing  zone  for  a  helicopter  assault  was 
quickly  marked  by  the  OV-lO  In  less  than 
half  the  time  previously  required. 

The  next  day  a  bombing  mission  with  MaJ. 
Mark  J.  Stubber,  of  MassUlon,  O..  an  A-37 
Jet  pilot  who  had  the  OV-10  as  PAC,  gave  an 
Indication  what  the  Ohlo-bullt  aircraft 
means. 

When  Stubber  asked  the  PAC  to  re-mark 
the  target  after  the  first  pass,  a  smoke  rocket 
was  put  down  in  less  than  two  minutes. 
The  entire  mission  took  only  an  hour  from 
takeoff  to  landing.  Much  of  the  time  saved 
was  because  of  the  OV-10. 

"It's  a  fine  airplane,"  Rlgney.  Kane  and  the 
evaluating  team  agreed.  The  six  planes  at 
Blen  Hoa  are  undergoing  constant  evaluation 
and  all  the  data  obtained  on  their  perform- 
ance Is  fed  into  computers. 

"Say  we  have  trouble  with  the  brakes." 
Kane  explained.  "We  will  know  Just  how 
many  thousands  of  times  they  functioned 
and  at  Just  what  landing  they  failed." 

All  the  Air  Force  seems  Interested  in  the 
new  plane,  even  the  FlOO  pilots  Rlgney 
guided  In  while  preparing  the  landing  zone. 
"Hey.  Drama  PAC.  how  do  you  like  your 
new  machine?"  one  pilot  called  over  the 
radio. 

"An  outstanding  bird."  Rlgney  replied. 
"Roger,  that." 

There  is  one  other  thing,  from  the  cor- 
respondent's point  of  view,  that  makes  the 
OV-10  valuable  and  even  medicinal. 

When  you  fly  In  these  Jets  and  FAC's.  and 
you  are  not  used  to  it.  the  seats  get  awfully 
hard.  Spending  four  hours  over  a  target 'be- 
cause of  a  slow  PAC  is  like  sitting  on  a  brace 
of  Viet  Cong  punji  sticks. 

The  OV-10  helps  reduce  this  posterior  fa- 
tigue, too. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  also  including  a 
status  report  on  the  Bronco,  formerly 
known  as  the  OV-IO-A: 
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North    American-Rockwbll    Corp..   Coi,tjm- 
Bus  Division.  OV-lOA  Status  Report 

OV-IO    SURVrVABn-ITY 

Field  reports  from  both  Air  Force  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  OV-10  combat  bases  show  increas- 
ing battle  damage  incidents.  Significant  is 
the  fact  the  aircraft,  after  taking  multiple 
hits  from  enemy  guns  through  the  12.7  mm 
class,  are  making  it  home,  and  the  crews  sur- 
viving. These  reports  state  control  cables  have 
been  shot  out  (the  OV-10  has  dual  fligl.t  con- 
trol systems):  bullets  have  penetrated  the 
self-sealing,  foam  protected  fuel  tanks; 
numerous  rounds  have  hit  wings,  fuselage 
and  control  surfaces,  and  a  bullet  ricocheted 
off  the  bullet  resistant  windshield  of  one 
OV-10.  Normally,  night  crews  have  the  air- 
craft back  In  flight  status  the  following  day. 
One  Marine  Corps  pilot  flew  his  OV-10 
through  several  trees,  sustaining  major  dam- 
age to  one  wing  and  engine,  but  managed  to 
fly  home.  The  OV-lO,  built  to  military  specifi- 
cations, is  proving  to  be  a  rugged  aircraft 
with  a  high  survivability  factor. 

AIR  rORCE  OV-IO  COMBAT  EVALUATION 

The  Air  Force  flew  59  sorties  (against  63 
scheduled)  for  107.6  hours  and  controlled  21 
air  strikes  during  the  week  ending  22  Sep- 
tember. Sortie  fill  rate  was  93.6''t..  which  is 
good  considering  the  sortie  schedule  was 
predicated  on  the  availability  of  six  aircraft 
and  an  average  of  only  four  was  available. 
As  of  the  above  date.  247  combat  sorties  had 
been  flown  for  402.5  hours  and  117  air  strikes 
controlled. 

Seven  turnarounds  were  made  during  one 
day  of  forward  operating  location  staging.  A 
single  crew  chief  turned  the  OV-10  around  In 
an  average  time  of  45  minutes,  reporting  It 
could  have  been  done  faster  if  required.  Flare 
racks  have  been  received  and  flares  dropped 
during  night  operations  with  no  problems  re- 
ported. The  retransmit  funcUon  of  the  VHF- 
PM  was  successfully  demonstrated  by. link- 
ing two  ground  units  which  were  otherwise 
unable  to  make  contact. 

OV-lOA  maintenance  man-hours  per  flight 
hour  for  the  second  week  of  the  SEA  evalua- 
tion was  3.4.  which  includes  all  time  spent  on 
the  operational  aircraft.  Unscheduled  MMH/ 
FH  was  0.71. 

AIK    FORCE    OV-IO    TRAINING     (ECLIN    AIR    FORCE 
BASE) 

The  training  squadron  had  flown  3,055 
sorties  for  4.152  hours  on  the  22  aircraft 
through  28  September.  During  the  week  end- 
ing on  this  date,  the  squadron  flew  351.5 
hours  with  an  operation  availability  of  94.4% 
and  a  maintenance  availability  of  90.8%.  A 
total  of  255  sorties  were  scheduled  and  238 
flown,  with  eight  lost  to  maintenance. 

PROJECT    LEAPFROG 

The  Air  Force  conducted  OV-lOA  flight 
tests  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  to  verify 
take-off  and  landing  performance  data  at 
gross  weights  between  8500  and  9500  pounds. 
Using  the  Navy  recommended  single  engine 
fly-away  speeds,  the  preliminary  Edwards 
data  confirms  the  contractor  data:  At  9000 
pounds  take-off  gross  weight  (light  weight 
OV-10  PAC) .  the  OV-lOA  clears  a  50-foot  ob- 
stacle in  850  feet  on  a  59-degree  day  at  sea 
level,  and  1250  feet  on  a  103-degree  day  at 
sea  level.  Lift-off  speed  at  this  weight  was  72 
knots.  If  the  operational  situation  dictates, 
the  OV-10  can  be  flown  off  as  low  as  62  knots. 
At  this  speed  the  50-foot  obstacle  is  cleared 
In  less  than  1000  feet  on  a  sea  level  hot  day. 
This  lower  lift-off  speed  does  not  provide 
single  engine  flyaway  capability,  but  the  air- 
craft ean  be  controlled  to  land  straight 
ahead,  or  for  the  pilot  to  eject,  in  case  of 
engine  loss.  If  enough  altitude  had  been 
gained,  the  aircraft  would  quickly  reach  sin- 
gle engine  speed  In  a  shallow  dive.  North 
American  Rockwell  Is  requesting  Navy  per- 
mission to  conduct  take-off  tests  at  the  lower 
speeds,  at  no  direct  cost  to  the  government, 
to  verify  controllability  and  performance 
positions. 
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OV-lOA   DELIVERIES 

The  September  quota  of  OV-lOA  deliveries 
to  both  the  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps  was 
met.  Cumulative  total  now  stands  at  135  air- 
craft delivered  against  132  scheduled.  DeUv- 
erles  remain  three  ahead  of  schedule. 

FIRST  TO  LOG    100  COMBAT  HOURS 

Two  Marine  Corps  OV-lOA  pilots,  Captain 
E.  W.  Kimmel  and  CapUln  S.  P.  Robertson, 
were  the  first  to  log  100  combat  flight  hours 
In  one  month.  Operating  near  the  DMZ.  they 
flew  43  and  42  missions  respectively  to  exceed 
the  100-hour  mark  during  August.  Even  with 
adverse  weather  conditions,  the  Marine  Corps 
squadron  flew  455  combat  hours  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  September.  The  Marines 
fired  62.900  rounds  of  7.62  ammunition  and 
4.932  rockets  (HE  &  WP)   In  August. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

construction  of  a  cathedral  at  Its  present 
site  at  192  S.  Stone  Avenue.  It  was  completed 
and  dedicated  In  1897  as  St.  Augustine 
Cathedral. 

Today,  an  almost  new  St.  Augustine's  re- 
built under  the  direction  of  the  diocesan 
bishop,  the  Most  Rev.  Francis  J.  Green,  rep- 
resents a  culmination  of  that  heritage. 

Tucson  salutes  Bishop  Oi-een  and  Joins  in 
this  prayer  for  the  second  hundred  years  of 
St.  Augustine's  and  for  the  Diocese  of  Tucson : 

"May  peace  be  within  your  walls,  prosperity 
in  your  buildings." 


RICHARD  M.  NIXON  ISSUES  STATE- 
MENT ON  THE  DECLINE  OF  THE 
SUPERIORITY  OF  THE  U.S.  NAVY 


CENTENNIAL  JUBILEE 
CELEBRATION 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  an  out- 
standing ecclesiastical  event  is  taking 
place  in  the  historic  city  of  Tucson,  Ariz. 
Many  Roman  Catholic  Church  of- 
ficials have  come  to  the  city  to  cele- 
brate the  rebuilding  of  the  St.  Augustine 
Cathedral  and  the  100th  anniversary  of 
tiie  founding  of  the  Tucson  diocese. 

I  should  like  to  share  with  the  Senate 
an  outstanding  editorial  published  in  the 
Tucson  Daily  Citizen  of  October  3  in 
honor  of  this  event.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.  Augustine's  First  100  Years 
Stilled   voices   of    past   ages   are   blending 
with  vibrant  voices  of  the  present  in  historic 
St.  Augustine  Cathedral  this  evening. 

The  occasion  is  the  Centennial  Jubilee  of 
Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Tucson,  which  comprises 
most  of  Arizona,  including  Phoenix  and 
Maricopa  County. 

Dozens  of  church  leaders  are  in  Tucson 
to  take  part  In  the  festivities,  which  Include 
a  concelebrated  Mass  of  Thanksgiving  and  a 
liturgy  of  dedication  for  rebuilt  St.  Augustine 
Cathedral.  Among  the  concelebrants  will  be 
Archbishop  Lulgl  Ralmondl.  Pope  Paul  VI's 
delegate  to  the  United  States. 

Never  has  the  Southwest,  despite  Its  rich 
history  which  has  been  Influenced  strongly 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  seen  as  large 
or  as  distinguished  a  gathering  of  chtirch 
leaders. 

The  diocese  Is  honored  by  their  presence 
and  the  city  Is  proud  to  welcome  them. 

St.  Augustine  Cathedral  and  the  Diocese 
of  Tucson  are  links  to  a  Spanish  and  Mexican 
heritage  that  began  in  1539,  when  Pray 
Marcos  de  Nlza  roamed  north  from  Sonora 
through  what  Is  now  Southern  Arizona. 

Father  Euseblo  Francisco  Kino  added  to 
that  heritage  by  bringing  the  Cross  of  Christ 
to  the  Indians  and  by  founding  many  mis- 
sions. His  most  notable  was  San  Xavler  del 
Bac,  started  in  1700. 

As  the  Roman  church  Influenced  the  Im- 
migration of  Europeans  to  the  Southwest.  It 
was  inevitable  that  in  1868,  the  Holy  See 
would  make  the  newly  completed  Church  of 
San  Agustin,  built  that  same  year  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Greyhound  Bus  Terminal, 
the  seat  of  the  new  Diocese  of  Tucson,  then 
comprising  all  of  the  Arizona  Territory. 
Later,  the  growth  of  the  diocese  led  to  the 


HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  control  of 
the  high  seas  is  as  strategically  impor- 
tant to  the  United  States  as  air  and 
missile  superiority.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
last  8  years  civiUan  planners  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  have  placed  so- 
called  cost  reduction  ahead  of  the  urgent 
needs  of  our  Na'vy. 

We,  on  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  have  long  realized  the  grow- 
ing seriousness  of  the  problem  and  have 
taken  the  initiative  to  help  solve  it.  Spe- 
cifically, on  two  occasions,  we  authorized 
funds  for  the  construction  of  nuclear 
frigates  even  though  the  Department  of 
Defense  did  not  request  them.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Department  has  refused 
to  spend  them  despite  the  obvious  need 
for  this  type  of  vessel. 

On  October  2,  Richard  M.  Nixon  issued 
a  sUtement  on  the  decline  of  U.S.  Navy 
superiority.  His  thoughtful  analysis  of 
the  situation  reveals  his  deep  concern 
about  this  matter  and  evidences  his  in- 
tention to  take  decisive  action  designed 
to  regain  for  the  United  States  superi- 
ority on  the  high  seas.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  in  the  full  text 
of  these  remarks  which  follows : 

New  York,  October  4 — Republican  Presi- 
dential Candidate  Richard  M.  Nixon  issued 
the  following  statement  in  Norfolk,  Va. 
Wednesday  on  the  decline  of  U.S.  Navy  su- 
periority : 

"Americans  must  come  to  grips  with  two 
critical  facts: 

"First,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  making  a  very 
impressive  bid  to  become  the  world's  num- 
ber one  sea  power. 

"Second,  the  United  States  has  not  been 
doing  what  It  should -to  keep  them  from 
overtaking  us. 

"At  the  end  of  President  Elsenhower's  Ad- 
ministration, our  Navy  held  not  only  an  un- 
questioned superiority  but  also  the  momen- 
tum to  maintain  that  superiority.  But  new 
civilian  leaders  of  the  Defense  Department 
decided  we  could  take  a  breather  from  the 
brisk  Elsenhower  pace. 

"There  was  an  open  discounting  of  the 
Soviet  naval  threat.  The  strategic  advantages 
gained  In  the  1950's  began  to  melt  away. 
There  was  an  abrupt  defatilt  on  the  Elsen- 
hower commitment  to  a  nuclear-powered 
Navy. 

"Over  vigorous  protests  from  Congress 
and  the  Navy,  conventional  rather  than  nu- 
clear power  was  required  for  our  latest  air- 
craft carrier,  the  John  F.  Kennedy. 

"Now  the  carrier  has  been  launched  and 
most   naval    authorities    around    the    world 
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describe  that  decision  as  an  irretrievable 
and  major  mistake.  Just  last  week,  the  au- 
thoritative London  publication.  'Jane's 
Fighting  Ships',  again  mourned  the  error 

"Congress  finally  forced  the  euphoric 
defense  planners  to  change  their  plans.  But 
Congress  could  not  stop  the  departmental 
dragging  of  feet.  So  our  first  nuclear  carrier, 
the  Enterprise,  will  not  get  its  full  comple- 
ment of  nuclear  escorts  until  1972.  The 
Nlmltz.  also  a  programmed  nuclear  carrier, 
will  not  have  nuclear  escorts  until  1976.  Two 
additional  nuclear  carriers  won't  have  nu- 
clear escorts  at  all.  according  to  present 
plans. 

"One  more  example:  The  freeze  on  nu::lear 
submarines.  This  decision  cut  back  new  de- 
velopment and  set  the  upper  limit  of  nuclear 
subs  at  69.  despite  the  Navy  request  for  105. 
The  result  has  been  a  widely  acknowledged 
submarine  gap  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union. 
Why  did  It  happen?  The  reply  from  top-side 
Defense  Department  Is  that  the  Navy  always 
asks  for  more  than  it  needs,  so  Its  requests 
must  be  cut  Just  on  principle.  I  say  that's  a 
poor  way  to  provide  naval  strength  for  our 
country. 

•In  these  and  other  ways  our  future  Navy 
strength  has  been  compromised.  While  de- 
fense leaders  have  temporized,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  mounted  a  major  challenge  rgalnst 
western  seapower.  In  an  Important  policy 
change,  the  USSR  undertook  a  crash  progr?.m 
of  shipbuilding,  and  In  Just  about  10  years 
has  created  a  powerful  modern  navy.  She  has 
mass  produced  submarines  on  a  wartime 
srhedule.  and  today  has  about  380  opera- 
tional subs  as  compared  to  our  150. 

"Moreover,  her  navy  Is  one  of  the  most 
modern  and  efficient  afloat.  Two-thirds  of 
our  ships  are  of  World  War  II  vintage  and 
must  therefore  spend  an  inordinate  amount 
of  time  In  port  for  repairs. 

"By  contrast.  Soviet  ships  are  known  in 
world  ports  as  among  the  most  modern  and 
most  reliable  vessels.  New  vessels  are  con- 
stantly increasing  the  size  of  the  Soviet 
Navy.  A  good  part  of  our  ship  building  merely 
replaces  old  ships  which  are  being  retired. 
In  addition,  the  Soviets  have  built  a  mer- 
chant marine  fleet  which  threatens  to  sur- 
pass ours  In  the  early  1970's.  Their  fishing 
fleet  is  already  the  world's  largest  and  most 
modern.  They  have  also  taken  the  lead  In 
oceanographlc  research. 

"Soviet  ships  in  the  Mediterranean  have  In- 
creased from  6  to  46  In  a  single  year.  In 
the  Baltic  Sea  the  Soviets  have  built  up  a 
five  to  one  advantage  over  NATO  seapower. 
"There  is  new  Soviet  activity  In  the  Sea 
of  Japan,  where  16  Soviet  Vessels  suddenly 
moved  into  action  last  winter  when  the 
North  Koreans  seized  the  Pueblo.  With  the 
planned  British  pull-back  East  of  Suez,  the 
Soviets  now  threaten  to  move  Into  the  In- 
dian Ocean  as  well. 

"Communist  governments  in  both  Hanoi 
and  Havana  are  kept  going  in  large  measure 
bv  Soviet  shipping  and  seapower. 

"Now.  Admiral  Gorshkov.  the  man  who 
has  built  the  new  Soviet  Navy,  boasts  that 
the  U.S.  win  have  to  admit  in  time  that  It 
no  longer  has  mastery  of  the  seas. 

"  'Jane's  Fighting  Ships'  now  predicts 
that  the  fight  for  the  Western  Pacific  may 
well  be  between  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  U.S.  has  underrated  Soviet  strength, 
says  Jane's,  and  may  be  left  out  entirely 
along  the  whole  Pacific  seaboard  from 
Siberia  to  Sumatra.' 

"Have  these  Developments  stirred  our 
civilian  defense  leaders  to  action?  Not  at 
all.  Last  summer,  the  department  announced 
a  reduction  of  the  current  naval  force  by 
removing  50  ships  and  100  aircraft  from 
active  service.  Even  though  It  was  agreed  to 
go  ahead  on  the  new  high  speed  submarine 
which  had  earlier  been  cancelled,  authority 
has  been  wltheld  to  proceed  with  the  sup)er- 
qulet  attack  submarine,  the  one  the  Navy's 
planners  and  Admiral  Rickover  contend  la 
the  most  important. 
"Clearly,   we  face  a   troubled   future   for 
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our  naval  strength.  Democratic-controlled 
congressional  committees,  meeting  In  closed 
and  open  sessions,  have  explored  these  de- 
velopments. They  have  called  for  action,  and 
experts  have  warned  repeatedly  that  America 
Is  In  danger  of  falling  behind.  One  demo- 
cratic senator  has  complained  that  we  are 
bogged  down:  others  have  attacked  their  own 
party's  planners.  The  word  has  spread 
throughout  the  Department  of  Defense — and 
reported  In  a  number  of  publications — that 
the  United  States  is  In  great  danger  of  be- 
coming 'second  best'  on  the  seas,  particu- 
larly In  submarine  power. 

"I  say  that  second  best  Isn't  good  enough. 
Most  assuredly  not  when  the  defense  of  the 
United  StAtes  Is  at  stake. 

"It  Is  time  to  put  a  fresh  team  In  charge — 
one  that  Is  fully  alert  to  the  strategic  chal- 
lenge from  our  adversaries,  and  fully  com- 
mitted to  meeting  that  challenge. 

"My  Administration  will  provide  that 
leadership.  It  will  restore  the  goal  of  a 
Navy  second  to  none." 


MAIL  CALX,  VIETNAM— LETTER 
FROM  S  SGT  R.  GLENN  VENIE. 
JR  ,  SPOKANE,  WASH. 


HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or    W.\SHrNGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
SpokaJie  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  for 
some  time  issued  a  newsletter,  entitled 
"Mall  Call  Vietnam,"  to  young  men  of 
the  Spokane  region  who  are  serving  with 
our  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam. 

It  is  a  bright,  newsy  publication  with 
the  kind  of  information  our  fighting  men 
enjoy  reading — lots  about  sports  and  lo- 
cal developments. 

Howard  Watson,  manager  of  the 
armed  senices  department  of  the  Spo- 
kane Chamber  of  Commerce,  recently 
wrote  to  me,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
letter  the  chamber  received  from  S.  Sgt. 
R.  Glenn  Venie,  Jr ,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Glenn  Venie,  Sr.,  East  13417  15th  Ave- 
nue, Spokane.  Sergeant  Venie  had  been 
receiving  the  newsletter  since  February. 

Young  Venie,  who  has  since  returned 
home  and  is  now  enrolled  at  Eastern 
Washington  State  College,  wrote  a  most 
inspirational  letter.  He  said  that  his  let- 
ter, dated  July  14,  was  written  to  thank 
those  who  supported  him  in  Vietnam  and 
to  explain  why  he  was  in  that  battle- 
torn  country. 

At  a  time  when  a  vocal  minority  of 
young  people  can  close  down  a  major 
university  or  prevent  the  U.S.  Vice  Pres- 
ident or  former  Vice  President  from 
talking  to  the  American  people,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  hear  from  the  quiet  major- 
ity, represented  here  so  eloquently  by 
Sergeant  Venie. 

I  recommend  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress— for  that  matter,  to  all  Ameri- 
cans— the  words  of  this  fine  young  sol- 
dier, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

July  14,   1968 
Aamkd  Skkvices  CoMMrms. 
Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Dka«  Sim:  I  feel  I  must  write  this  letter 
to  thank  those  who  support  me  and  my  men 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

m  the  task  now  at  hand.  War  has  never  been 
easy  but  neither  has  freedom  nor  the  prices 
of  freedom  been  easy.  Never  has  an  armed 
conflict  caused  so  much  debate  and  reaction 
as  this  one  In  Vietnam.  Per  those  who  say 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is  a  NatlonalUt,  I  ask  that  they 
come  and  look  at  the  women  and  children 
put  to  death  by  flame  throwers  and  grenades. 
The  village  elders  brutally  butchered  because 
they  would  not  give  the  V.C.  rice  and  young 
men.  Look  at  the  terror  and  death  brought 
upon  2'i  million  innocent  people  In  Saigon 
by  random  rockets.  Is  this  nationalism?  Is 
it  the  way  we  gained  our  freedom  from  Eng- 
land nearly  200  j'ears  ago?  It  IS'Unfortunate 
that  people  have  such  short  memories. 

For  those  who  flght  our  draft  and  s.iy  It  Is 
unconstitutional,  I  ask  that  they  come  here. 
Watch  how  the  Viet  Cong  draft  forced  war- 
riors. Watch  a  man  refuse  and  see  his  brains 
blown  all  over  by  a  30  caliber  bullet  You 
don't  see  the  many  draft  dodgers  or  demon- 
strations here  or  in  North  Vietnam.  Life  Is 
too  precious. 

Has  our  society  become  so  unbalanced  that 
our  young  people  now  want  something  for 
nothing?  Have  we  now  become  so  content 
with  what  we  have  that  we  can  tell  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  go  to  hell?  If  thU  is  true, 
then  it  is  Just  a  matter  of  time  until  we  begin 
to  see  at  home  what  500.000  men  have  al- 
ready seen  here.  Maybe  not  in  my  generation 
or  the  next,  but  it  will  come.  I  hope  to  be 
married  some  day.  and  to  have  a  son,  but  I 
could  never  in  my  heart  father  a  child  with 
that  kind  of  future  as  a  possibility. 

Maybe  I'm  not  with  the  "hip"  generation. 
What's  so  cool  about  being  dirty  and  smell- 
ing :.4e  a  pig?  I  see  it  every  day,  by  necessity. 
But  I  also  see  men  who  would  give  a 
week's  pay  to  be  able  to  batbe  and  feel  like 
a  human  being  again. 

I  am  a  staff  Sgt.  In  the  U.S.  Army.  I  turned 
21  three  months  ago  and  am  now  a  weapons 
platoon  leader.  Right  now  my  company  Is 
sitting  on  a  bridge  waiting.  For  what  we're 
not  sure — you  never  are  We  expect  another 
offensive  on  Saigon  and  this  bridge  must  not 
fall  If  It  had  fallen  during  Tet,  we  would 
have  lost  Ton  Son  Nhut.  But  our  armor 
crossed  this  bridge  and  hit  the  airstrip  Just 
as  a  breakthrough  was  imminent.  Is  it  stu- 
pid to  die  for  an  ugly  cement  bridge  In  some 
far-off  land?  I  don't  think  so.  not  when  there 
are  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  that 
are  depending  on  you. 

I  return  home  the  middle  of  September 
and  hope  to  start  the  winter  quarter  at 
Eastern.  I'm  proud  of  the  Job  I've  done,  and 
that  my  friends  have  done.  We've  given  it 
our  best,  and  can  face  our  country,  but  most 
Important,  ourselves,  with  that  knowledge, 
and  it  is  important. 

I  hope  this  letter  has  made  a  Uttle  bit  of 
sense  We  are  winning  this  war,  and  it  makes 
me  sick  to  hear  that  some  of  our  fellow 
countrymen,  even  some  In  Congress,  would 
rather  we  sell  the  world  down  the  river  than 
make  a  sacrifice  for  what  we  know  Is  right 
and  Just. 

Sincerely  yours. 

3.  Sgt.  Gt-ENN  Venix.  Jr.. 
Company  All 27,  Infantry. 
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REPORT   TO   CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  Washington 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  each 
session  of  Congress  I  report  to  my  con- 
stituents on  a  regular  basis  through  my 
newsletter. 

As  the  second  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress draws  to  a  close  I  am  ready  to  make 
my  final  report.  In  this  connection,  I 


want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
contents  of  this  final  newsletter: 
The  90th  Congress.  Second  Session.  Part 
Two 

Congress  was  called  back  into  session  fol- 
lowing the  national  political  conventions  to 
complete  work  on  a  few  major  Issues,  but 
the  time  wasted  pointed  exactly  at  what 
many  of  us  said  prior  to  the  August  recess: 
the  history  of  rump  sessions  shows  that  lit- 
tle Is  ever  accomplished  In  the  heat  of  a 
Presidential  campaign. 

The  work  of  the  past  weeks  could  easily 
have  been  finished  prior  to  the  August  recess 
had  the  leadership  of  the  House  scheduled 
it.  Instead.  Congress  was  called  back  and 
days  were  wasted  In  both  the  House  and 
Senate  because  there  weren't  enough  Mem- 
bers in  town  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

In  total,  this  post-convention  Session 
should  not  have  been  called.  The  time  should 
have  been  spent  by  the  Congressmen  in  their 
Districts  talking  to  the  people  they  represent 
about  the  Issues  so  very  vital  to  tlielr  future. 

The  business  in  Washington.  DC.  means 
that  I  will  only  be  home  for  a  few  weeks 
prior  to  the  November  General  Election,  but 
I  intend  to  meet  and  talk  with  as  many 
people  as  I  can  during  this  time. 

Early  this  year  I  foresaw  that  this  was 
going  to  be  a  lengthy  session,  so  I  made  it 
a  point  to  increase  the  number  of  short 
visits  in  the  District  during  the  year  to  com- 
pensate for  what  proved  to  be  the  lack  of 
a  lengthy  and  meaningful  stay  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Congressional  business. 

And,  meanwhile,  this  is  my  last  report  to 
you  on  the  90th   Congress. 

EDUCATION 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  90th  Congress 
did  much  to  advance  the  cause  of  education, 
which,  to  me.  is  the  foundation  of  progress 
and  the  well-being  of  mankind.  My  support 
went  to  all  eleven  education  measures  of  ,i 
national  scope  which  came  before  the  past 
session  of  Congress,  and  as  we  face  the  prob- 
lems of  our  urban  areas  we  must  realize  that 
basic  is  the  need  of  adequate  schools  and  rec- 
reational facilities  as  well  as  good  teachers 
and  well-trained  supervisors  and  counsellors. 
The  90th  Congress  can  point  with  pride  to 
the  advances  made  in  the  Held  of  education. 

AMERICA'S    URBAN    CRISIS 

The  United  States  is  engulfed  in  an  urban 
crisis.  Events  in  the  cities  over  the  past  four 
years  have  thrust  upon  our  Nation  the  harsh 
reality  of  widespread  violence  and  destruc- 
tion of  a  huge  intensity.  And.  this  urban 
crisis  is  more  than  civil  disorders  and  un- 
met social  needs — it  Is  a  crisis  of  confidence, 
of  leadership  and  of  human  relationships 
that  contributes  to  a  depression  of  the  na- 
tional spirit.  The  situation  demands  a  recog- 
nition that  Just  as  the  customary  Indicators 
of  progress  are  no  longer  completely  valid, 
so  also  the  customary  responses,  whether 
they  be  the  establishment  of  one  more  Fed- 
eral program,  the  appointment  of  another 
blue-ribbon  study  commission,  or  an  after- 
the-rlot  plea  for  law  and  order,  are  woefully 
Ineffective. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  fact  that  many 
costly  Federal  programs  have  been  enacted  to 
alleviate  the  growing  problems  of  the  na- 
tion's urban  areas.  Since  the  1930's,  with  the 
birth  of  the  welfare  program,  project  after 
project  has  been  added,  yet  we  still  are  faced 
with  the  crltlcallty  of  a  basic  failure  of  that 
system  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  thefe  prob- 
lems. 

The  problems  of  the  cities  are  compound- 
ed today  by  increasing  population,  deterior- 
ating ghettos  and  lack  of  local  funds  coupled 
with  an  unprecedented  rush  to  the  city  from 
the  rural  areas.  This  has  created  an  almost 
overbearing  need  for  streets,  schools,  hos- 
pitals and  the  myriad  of  city  services. 

The  90th  Congress  has  responded,  and  I 
am  pleased  that  In  some  instances  It  has  re- 
sponded in  a  manner  of  revenue  sharing  with 
local  government  rather  than  the  long-used 
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and  largely  Incompetent  method  of  hand- 
outs. Some  of  the  recently  passed  legislation 
in  Congress  will  go  a  long  way  In  meeting  the 
cliallenges  of  the  1970's. 

For  example,  there  Is  the  mammoth  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  a 
bill  I  supported  In  the  House.  This  bill  In- 
corporated some  of  the  features  of  the  Home 
Ownership  Foundation  Act  which  I  co-spon- 
sored early  last  year  when  it  was  Introduced 
by  Itself  as  separate  legislation.  This  Is  a  plan 
which,  basically,  makes  home  ownership 
.available  to  low-Income  families  by  providing 
assistance  payments  to  reduce  Interest  costs 
on  FHA-lnsured  home  mortgages.  This  meas- 
ure adopts  the  principle  that  the  individual 
is  the  most  Important  element  In  a  govern- 
ment-person relationship,  and  it  will  go  a 
long  way  In  making  it  possible  for  many 
families  to  get  out  of  the  depressed  neighbor- 
hood in  which  they  presently  live  by  being 
able  to  secure  a  loan  not  now  possible. 

The  bill  goes  much  further  by  permitting 
construction  of  schools  and  hospitals  In  con- 
gested areas:  it  helps  to  build  mass  transit 
systems  to  and  from  the  cities;  It  permits 
demolition  of  old  buildings  which  are  a 
health  hazard:  and  it  eases  restrictions  on 
home  Improvement  loans. 

Among  other  bills  I  have  supported  are 
those  to  ease  the  urban  crisis  such  as  the 
Clean  Air  Act;  the  Food  Stamp  Act;  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967;  Vocational 
Behabllltation;  anti-crime  measures  such  as 
juvenile  delinquency  bill.  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Act.  and 
penalties  for  Inciting  riots;  also  health  pro- 
grams such  as  bills  on  mental  health,  mental 
retardation,  and  Partnership  for  Health. 

Above  all.  let  me  emphasize  I  believe  the 
administration  of  Federal  funds,  which,  of 
course,  really  means  the  administration  of 
your  money,  can  best  be  handled  by  the  local 
officials  where  the  local  problems  exist.  To 
say  that  funds  are  best  administered  by  a 
central  source  in  Washington.  D.C.,  Is  to  say 
that  local  officials  are  incompetent,  and  while 
I  don't  subscribe  to  such  a  theory,  I  am  sure 
that  neither  do  the  officials  of  the  court- 
houses and  statehouses  of  our  Nation.  In 
general.  I  support  Federal  revenue  sharing 
and  so-called  block  grants  without  federal 
control. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PEACE 

It  Is  recognized  that  there  Is  no  easy  road 
to  peace  and  security  In  the  world.  The  United 
States  Government  must  re-evaluate  the 
concepts  of  the  true  meaning  of  peace  and 
place  them  In  a  positive  frame  of  reference. 
And.  it  Is  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  to  take 
the  first  step  in  this  direction,  that  I  co- 
sponsored  a  bill  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Peace,  with  a  Secretary  at  Its  head,  and  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Peace  in  the  Congress 
which  would  make  a  continuing  study  on 
matters  relating  to  peace. 

MERCHANT   MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 

Over  a  year  ago  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  a  bill 
I  sponsored  to  establish  an  Independent 
Maritime  Administration,  but  tinXortunately 
the  Senate  has  failed  to  act  on  the  measure. 
In  the  meantime,  the  United  States,  faced 
with  the  war  in  Vietnam,  is  paying  millions 
of  dollars  to  foreign  carriers  to  get  supplies  to 
our  fighting  men  because  our  merchant  ma- 
rine la  old  and  Inadequate.  Over  all.  we  are 
abdicating  our  maritime  position  to  the  So- 
viet Union. 

On  the  subject  of  fisheries,  there  are  many 
problems  remaining  unsolved,  such  as  the 
serious  economic  tlireat  caused  by  Imported 
fish  products.  Much  of  our  fishing  fleet  as  a 
result  Is  old  and  Inefficient. 

Both  of  these  Industries  are  vital,  not  Just 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  but  to  the  entire 
Nation. 

DEACTIVATION  OF  RESERVISTS 

When  the  USS  PUEBLO  was  seized  the 
President  called  up  more  than  17,000  Air 
Force  and  Navy  Reservists  allegedly  to  meet 
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this  new  challenge.  But.  the  past  few  months 
have  shown  that  many  If  not  most  of  these 
men  are  performing  routine  duty,  they  are 
being  used  for  such  things  as  pitching  tents 
for  summer  cami>s,  or  Just  sitting  about  do- 
ing nothing.  Mall  from  some  constituents 
has  pointed  up  this  situation,  but  my  protest 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  failed  to  bring 
action  to  assist  those  whose  lives  were  so 
adversely  affected.  Following  my  protest,  an 
announcement  of  token  releases  of  reservists 
was  made,  but  this  certainly  does  not  satisfy 
the  broken  faith  of  the  Government  with 
these  reservists,  with  their  families,  with 
their  employers  and  with  the  American  peo- 
ple. They  should  never  have  been  called  upon 
to  make  such  costly  personal  sacrifices  merely 
to  perform  routine  functions. 


CITIZEN  SUCCESS  STORY:    OPERA- 
TION CRIME  STOP 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  so  often 
letters  come  to  my  office  in  which  the 
writer  expresses  dismay  at  his  seeming 
inability  to  make  a  definite  effort  toward 
solving  the  difficult  problems  of  our  time. 
Certainly  the  breakdown  in  law  and 
order  is  of  paramount  concern  to  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation  at  this  time. 

If  I  may  be  permitted.  I  should  like  to 
share  with  Congress  what,  to  my  mind,  is 
an  imaginative  and  far-reacliing  pro- 
gram in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  called  Opera- 
tion Crime  Stop.  This  program  was  the 
outgrowth  of  a  handful  of  civic-minded 
citizens  who  decided  that  they  would  do 
something  about  the  problems  of  crime 
in  our  streets.  They  formed  the  Citizens 
Committee  on  Respect  for  Authority.  I 
understand  that  the  committee  was  or- 
ganized about  6  months  ago.  and  that 
the  first  quarter  in  which  they  operated 
the  crime  index  in  Phoenix  went  down 
17  percent  as  compared  to  the  previous 
year. 

The  heart  of  the  operation  is  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  make  citizens  alert  and 
able  to  report  crime.  The  police  depart- 
ment in  Phoenix  reports  that  during  Au- 
gust 1968  there  were  39,600  citizen  calls, 
an  increase  of  8.000  over  the  previous 
month.  They  also  credit  the  Crime  Stop 
operation  with  the  prevention  of  74 
major  crimes  simply  because  citizens 
participated  in  calling  the  new  Crime 
Stop  number. 

.  One  of  the  local  bakeries  has  printed 
a  small  sticker  affixed  to  each  loaf  of 
bread  giving  the  phone  number  of  Crime 
Stop  and  the  city  abounds  in  window 
and  bumper  stickers  giving  further  pub- 
licity to  this  citizen  effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  most 
recent  newsletter  from  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee on  Respect  for  Authority  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  for  I  think  it  gives 
full  and  imrehearsed  evidence  of  the 
spontaneity  of  this  program  and  the 
depth  and  interest  of  interested  and 
concerned  individual  citizens. 

This  is  a  tangible,  workable,  citizen- 
sponsored  program  Mr.  President,  that 
shows  Americans  can  and  will  respond 
to  the  challenge  that  faces  America 
today. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Citizens    Committee    on    Respect    for    Au- 
thority:  A  Message  From  the  President 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  that 
this  Newsletter  comes  to  you.  We  know  that 
God  has  truly  had  His  hand  in  helping  our 
Committee  progress  so  rapidly.  As  we  have 
endeavored  to  meet  the  various  needs  in 
the  communities.  He  has  shown  the  way  for 
us  to  do  each  Job  by  involving  more  and 
more  Individuals. 

For  example,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  In 
detail  what  has  transpired  during  the  last 
week.  After  a  long,  hot  simuner  of  trying 
without  success  to  procure  a  building  for 
the  clothing  needed  to  return  children  to 
.school  through  the  "Stay-in-School"  pro- 
gram, we  asked  for  spot  radio  sinnounce- 
ments  telling  the  need  for  a  building.  A  Mr. 
Jack  Wise  of  Pacific  Western  Mortgage  Com- 
pany heard  the  announcement  and  arranged 
with  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  for  us 
to  use  a  building  east  of  the  hospital  for  a 
"Clothing  Bank".  Then  things  began  to 
"pop".  O  Malley  Lumber  Company  generously 
donated  lumber  for  shelves  which  Mr.  Ben 
Wohlberg  built.  Pipe  was  donated  for  the 
racks  by  Jorgenson  Steel,  thanks  to  a  tele- 
phone call  from  Bill  Swanson  to  Mr.  Jor- 
genson. Lois  Banks  was  able  to  get  six  gal- 
lons of  paint  donated  from  the  William 
Cochran  Painting  Contractor.  Then  we  were 
faced  with  a  furniture  problem  and  Mar- 
cella  Gruenlng  called  Mr.  Swltzer.  who  ar- 
ranged for  Dixie  Wohlberg  and  her  to  meet 
with  Walt  Swltzer  and  Clifford  Carpenter  at 
the  Downtown  store.  The  outcome  was:  con- 
tribution of  two  desks,  a  full-length  mirror, 
four  movable  clothing  racks  and  other  Items 
of  furniture. 

The  committee  has  been  faced  with  con- 
siderable expense  each  time  we  wished  to 
make  contact  with  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. Postage  is  extremely  high,  as  you  all 
know,  and  we  have  been  reluct.\nt  to  spend 
the  amounts  required  for  printing  until  a 
better  way  wa^  shown  to  us  for  communica- 
tion. Bert  Lough  proffered  the  use  of  his 
Rex  Rotary  for  an  unlimited  time.  The  ma- 
chine is  being  completely  rejuvenated  and 
will  be  available  for  use  of  all  committee 
chairmen  at  the  1139  E.  McDowell  building. 
There  is  room  for  an  office  and  we  are  now 
working  on  acquiring  a  telephone.  Keys  are 
available  from  Dixie  Wohlberg.  Lois  Banks, 
Ann  Polunsky,  Barbara  Cawthorne  or  me.  If 
you  will  arrange  to  have  your  stencils  cut, 
Lois  will  run  the  copies.   (275-1283) 

Among  our  list  of  unsung  heroes,  besides 
those  mentioned  above  are :  Henry  C.  Richter, 
who  has  gotten  paper  donated  for  committee 
use  from  Butler  Paper  Co.  and  Zellerbach 
Paper  Co.  Ned  MuUan  has  allowed  us  free 
xise  of  his  copy  maclilnes  and  provided  post- 
age on  numerous  occasions.  He  also  provided 
trucks  when  needed  to  transport  heavy  and 
bulky  Items. 

We  are  Indeed  grateful  to  all  who  have 
helped  and  those  who  will  come  forward  In 
the  future.  For  six  months  I  am  sure  that 
those  of  us  who  serve  on  the  Board  tiave  felt 
that  we  were  "doing  It  all  alone"  and  that 

■no  one  else  cared."  Your  generosity  and  In- 
terest has  proven  that  we  are  wrong,  and  we 
give  you  a  big  vote  of  thanks!!!!! 

Elaine  Frye, 
President.  C.CJtA. 

Reports  From  the  Committee  Chairmen 
We  report  three  meetings  since  June,  one 
general  and  two  workshop  meetings.  Project: 
Questionnaire  to  all  Legislative  Candidates 
.  .  .  planned  by  special  committee  appointed 
by  President  Elaine  Prye.  It  Is  expected  to  be 
in  the  mall  before  Oct.  10th.  Other  Imme- 
diate project  Is  to  revise  the  bail  bond  law. 
Under  study  is  establishment  of  permanent 
Grand  Jury  and  revision  of  the  Juvenile  Code 
with  esUblishment  of  facilities  for  mentally 
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dlstvu'b«<l  children.  The  Committee  sent 
questionnaires  to  22  Circuit  Judgea  and  re- 
ceived 16  replies,  most  of  which  were  re- 
turned In  form  of  letters  filled  with  sugges- 
tlon«  and  offers  of  full  cooperation.  Anyone 
willing  to  help  with  petitions,  pleaoe  call. 
Phone  Chrmn.  Nancy  Mitchell  959-1025  or 
drop  a  card  to  me  at  Scottadale  P.O.  3532, 
Scottadale. 

PXXDA  A.   HASMON, 

Chairynan  of  Legislative  Subcommittee. 

The  Police  Subcommittee  is  helping  the 
Police  Department  with  an  Intensified  effort 
to  recruit  new  offlcera  so  that  police  person- 
nel will  be  brought  up  to  the  authorized 
number.  There  will  be  a  one-week  period 
during  the  middle  of  October  when  tables 
win  be  set  up  during  the  evening  hours  at 
each  of  ten  different  shopping  centers  around 
the  city.  This  will  be  done  two  or  three 
evenings  that  week.  The  tables  will  be 
'manned'  by  two  Individuals  who  will  hand 
out  brochures  to  interested  passersby  These 
brochures  will  tell  the  qualifications  required 
for  one  to  become  an  officer  and  will  also  give 
general  information  pertaining  to  salaries,  re- 
sponsibilities, training,  and  where  one  may 
apply 

Neededr  Volunteers  from  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee tmve  promised  to  "Man"  the  tablee 
and  hand  out  materials.  If  you  are  on  the 
police  subcommittee  already,  consider  this  as 
part  of  your  contrlbtulon  in  the  overall  effort 
and  contact  Jane  Austin,  959-3309  to  tell  her 
when  you  will  be  available.  If  you  are  not  on 
that  committee,  but  would  agree  to  help  out. 
you  will  be  welcome  and  appreciated.  Call 
Jane! 

BillSwanson. 
Chairman.  Police  Subcommittee. 


Needed,  more  volunteers:  We  hope  to  have 
a  l>ooth  at  the  Arizona  Slate  Pair  this  year. 
It  will  be  our  purp)oee  to  have  applications 
filled  at  the  booth  and  hope  to  have  petitions 
ready  for  signing  on  the  "Ball  Bond  Reform." 
As  you  rememt>er.  these  petitions  will  ask 
for  an  amendment  to  the  Arizona  Constitu- 
tion providing  that  persons  who  are  picked 
up  on  a  felony  charge  while  already  on  ball 
for  a  felony,  will  be  denied  further  ball  until 
brought  to  trial  on  the  first  charge.  Various 
other  materials  will  also  be  available  for  dis- 
tribution.— If  you  would  like  to  work  a  shift 
at  the  fair.  Please  Do  Call  Mrs.  David  Nlcol 
(955-«265),  who  Is  scheduling  the  hours  for 
working  in  the  booth.  Men  &  women  both  can 
help.  If  you  have  not  as  yet  participated  in 
the  committee  work,  here  is  a  chance  to  see 
for  yourself  how  much  good  Is  being  done. 
Do  get  Involved!  Do  care!  Do  your  share! 

The  Board  wishes  to  express  heartfelt  grat- 
itude to  Ann  Polunsky.  who  successfully  got 
the  Stay-in-School  program  under  way.  Be- 
cause the  school  year  has  beg\in  and  de- 
mands are  pressing  for  Ann  to  substitute 
teach,  she  has  found  it  necessary  to  step 
down  as  chairman.  It  is  vital  that  we  have 
someone  who  can  be  reached  when  needed 
and  we  are  grateful  that  Barbara  C.iwthorne 
has  agreed  to  undertake  the  responsibility 
with  the  helpful  hand  of  Ann  to  guide  her. 

Three  sensitivity  meetings  were  held  to 
acquaint  the  women  with  each  other,  a 
school  official  and  their  roles  In  the  pro- 
gram. 23  children  have  been  contacted  in 
South  Mountain  and  Phoenix  Union  High 
Schools  and  are  being  helped.  All  have  re- 
turned to  school.  A  fourth  meeting  on  Sep- 
tember 24th  will  add  15  addiuonal  women, 
who  will   care  for   15   more  children. 

The  "Clothing  Bank'  is  located  at  1139  E. 
McDowell  Road.  New,  or  good  used  clothing 
suitable  for  high  school  students  is  needed 
NOW  to  stock  the  "bank"  Additional  furni- 
ture win  be  gratefully  accepted,  since  it  is 
a  pretty  big.  bare  room  Window  draperies 
would  be  a  welcome  addition.  Do  Contact 
Dixie  If   you   can   help   out   on   any   of    the 
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above   Itema.   She   will   see   that  someone   Is 
there  when  you  bring  it  over. 

Barbara    CAvrrHORNS, 
Chairman   Stay-in-School   Committee. 
Ann  Polunskt. 
I  CochairTnan. 

DlXn  WOHBERO, 

Clothing   Chairman. 
Joan  N«wth, 
South  Mountain  Contact. 

The  Crime  Stop  Subcommittee  exists  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  aiding  Law  Enforcement 
Agencies  in  the  Implementation  of  citizens' 
Involvement  programs  such  aa  "Crime  Stop." 
Mesa's  contingent  of  our  conunlttee  has  been 
successful  In  getting  a  "crime  stop"  tele- 
phone number  for  their  city  also.  Scottsdale 
Is  stin  working  on  it,  and  Phoenix  reports  a 
steady  decrease  in  the  crime  rate  since  the 
inception  of  its  "Citizen  Alert"  and  Crime 
Stop  number.  262-6151. 

Ken  Abrams, 
Chairman    Crime   Stop   Committee. 

Narcotics  Anonymous  has  been  doing  a 
tremendous  Job  In  rehabilitation  but  their 
program  needs  immediate  financial  support 
to  continue  with  their  efforts.  It  Is  important 
that  this  Citizens'  Committee  support  the 
efforts  of  these  existing  organizations  which 
have  been  operating  successfully.  For  more 
Information  on  Narcotics  Anonymous  contact 
Dr.  William  W.  PhilUps  at  AS. U.— 961-6333. 
Make  checks  payable  to  Narcotics  Anony- 
mous and  send  to  either  Dr.  Phillips  or  Al 
Swart.  1632  E.  Hanard,  Phoenix,  Arizona 
85006. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  working  with 
Mr.  Allen  Cook.  Director  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  in  an  effort  to  plan  and 
support  the  vast  program  of  Juvenile  correc- 
tional facilities  which  are  necessary  for  our 
state.  You  can  ask  the  people  running  for  the 
Legislature  to  support  Mr.  Cook's  recom- 
mendations for  additional  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel. 

We  hold  with  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission Report  that  the  primary  function  of 
the  courts  is  to  protect  society  from  malicious 
action.  We  also  believe,  as  the  report  states, 
that  rehabilitation  is  one  of  the  Important 
ways  to  protect  society.  The  inadequacy  of 
our  present  correctional  program  Is  evidenced 
by  the  huge  Increase  In  Juvenile  crime 
(72.69  :  of  all  felony  arrests  in  1967  involved 
Juveniles  i .  Since  the  Judges  elect  the  Juvenile 
Judge,  ask  the  men  running  for  Judicial  offices 
to  select  a  Juvenile  Judge  who  will  be  realistic 
about  the  correction  of  Juvenile  delinquents. 

Most  important — there  are  hundreds  of 
young  people  8  to  15  years  old  who  need  the 
direction  and  companionship  of  a  mature 
adult.  Volunteer  to  be  a  Big  Brother  (277- 
5421)  or  a  Big  Sister  (945-5121)  today.  No 
other  involvement  will  give  you  so  much  sat- 
isfaction. 

Can  you  give  one  Thursday  morning  a  year 
to  take  four  or  five  boys  on  a  tour  of  the 
Arizona  State  Prison?  This  tour  has  proven 
to  put  45'.  of  boys  In  trouble  back  on  the 
right  road.  If  interested  In  participating  call 
Doc  Gordon  of  Hobby  Lobby  at  937-5807.  The 
7th  Step  Foundation  takes  over  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  remaining  55"- .  They,  too.  need 
drivers  Monday  evenings.  Speakers  available 
258-7977. 

Ned  Muixan, 
Chairman.  Juvenile  Problems   Sub- 
committee. 

Letters  have  been  sent  to  the  Judges  of  the 
courte  introducing  the  "Court  Watchers"  and 
explaining  our  alms  which  are:  1 )  to  educate 
the  people  on  our  courts'  procedures  and  2) 
by  our  watchful  presence,  let  the  Judges 
county  attorneys,  public  defenders  and  all 
public  employees  know  that  we  are  support- 
ing needed  Improvements  In  our  system  of 
Justice.  A  workshop  has  been  held  to  inform 
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our  volunteers   as   to  court   procedures  and 
what  to  look  for  when  visiting  the  courts 

The  Court  Watchers  subcommittee  func- 
tions  only   when   there   are   volunteers   who 
observe  in  the  courts  regularly  and  who  send 
In  their  report  forms  promptly.  In  time,  from 
tabulated  information,  we  will  better  be  able 
to  see  what  is  happening  In  our  courts.  At 
the  present,  there  are  about  80  Court  Watch- 
ers observing  on  a  regular  weekly  schedule 
We  need  many  more  volunteers  so  that  all 
the  courts  can  be  scheduled  for  regular  vlsiu 
Mrs.  Dale  Trostu:, 
Chairman  Court  Watchers  Subcommittee. 
Mrs.  Clyde   P.  Minard, 

Cochairman 
Mrs.  B.  P.  O'CONNIXL, 

Telephone  Chairman. 
Mrs.  Robert  Haefner. 

First  meeting  of  the  Scottsdale  Citizens 
Committee  will  be  the  end  of  October.  If  yon 
know  someone  who  wants  to  get  "Involved" 
call  Mrs.  Pat  Mathelsen,  947-2834. 

THOUGHT    FOR    THE    D*Y 

Have  you  been  "one  of  those "  who  has 
made  the  statement:  "I  signed  up  to  worlc 
on  that  committee,  but  I  am  not  doing  anv- 
thlng!  Nobody  ever  called  me!"  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  that  a  chairman  has  tried  to 
reach  you.  could  not,  and  went  on  down  to 
the  next  name  on  the  list?  This  might  have 
happened  numerous  times.  Our  chairmen  are 
all  busy  people  and  find  It  difficult  to  keep 
trying  over  and  over  to  reach  one  Individual 
Why  not  call  the  chairman  of  a  committee 
in  which  you  are  interested  and  volunteer, 
instead  of  pouting  '"cuz  you  weren't  called"? 
Let's  get  in  there  and  work!  Pick  a  number 
from  this  Newsletter  to  call. 


PRAISE  FOR  THE  POLICE  OF  METRO- 
POLITAN NASHVILLE-DAVIDSON 
COUNTY 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, among  the  most  praisev^-orthy  of  the 
unsung  participants  in  this  year's  na- 
tional political  campaign  are  the  local 
police  officers  who  pro\1de  90  percent  of 
the  security  for  the  traveling  candidate.-:. 

In  the  past  week,  the  ofiBcers  of  t!.e 
Metropolitan  Nashville-Davidson  County, 
Tenn..  police  have  twice  been  called  upon 
to  undertake  this  demanding  task  in 
behalf  of  Vice  President  Humphrey  and 
Senator  Muskie.  On  both  occasions  they 
carried  out  their  Jobs  with  the  quiet  ef- 
fectiveness that  is  the  hallmark  of  an 
outstanding  police  force. 

The  task  facing  our  metro  police  in 
connection  with  the  Vice  President's  visit 
was  formidable  because  of  the  extent  nf 
Mr.  Humphrey's  itinerary  while  in  Nash- 
ville which  took  him  to  many  parts  of 
Davidson  County. 

Nonetheless,  the  metro  police,  through 
coordination  with  the  Tennessee  High- 
way Patrol  and  Federal  security  officials, 
handled  the  entire  task  without  incident 
and  with  high  efficiency. 

More  than  125  metro  policemen  were 
involved  in  the  security  activities  which 
took  many  hours  of  careful  planninp. 
Many  of  those  officers  who  participated 
did  so  on  their  own  time,  giving  up  their 
days  off.  Their  duties  included  the  han- 
dling of  traffic,  the  security  of  locations 
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where  the  candidates  would  visit,  and  the 
routes  over  which  they  would  pass  as  well 
as  coordinating  with  the  metropolitan 
lire  department  to  insure  fire  safety  at  all 
locations. 

In  the  execution  of  these  major  duties 
as  well  as  the  carrj'ing  out  of  hundreds 
of  other  tasks  related  to  this  type  of  secu- 
rity mission,  the  men  of  the  Metropolitan 
Nashville-Davidson  County  Police  Force 
have  done  an  outstanding  job  and  are  to 
be  highly  commended. 


THE    1968   AMENDMENTS   TO   THE 
OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lation we  are  considering  today  is  of 
great  consequence  to  millions  of  older 
Americans.  Three  years  ago  the  enact- 
ment of  the  original  Older  Americans 
Act  was  hailed  as  the  start  of  a  new  day 
for  all  our  older  citizens;  and  the  inter- 
vening years  have  proven  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us, 
as  Members  of  Congress,  to  insure  that 
the  good  beginning  already  under  way  be 
yet  further  strengthened  and  reinforced. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  strongly  urge 
enactment  of  H.R.  19747,  the  1968 
Amendments  to  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
The  present  and  future  well-being  of  mil- 
lions of  our  older  citizens  depends  upon 
it. 

It  is  clear  that  the  problems  of  nearly 
20  million  older  Americans  cannot  be 
ignored.  The  fact  that  by  1980  there  will 
be  25  million  older  people  can  only 
sharpen  the  focus  of  our  concern.  The 
problems  most  of  them  face  are  critical 
and  cover  a  broad  spectrum,  ranging 
from  income,  housing,  and  health,  all  the 
way  to  the  productive  use  of  time.  Inso- 
far as  these  problems  are  nationwide. 
Federal  responsibility  for  attempting  to 
solve  them  is  clear  and  undeniable. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  was 
an  imequivocal  declaration  of  the  Na- 
tion's concern  for  its  older  citizens.  Title 
I  set  forth  10  objectives  for  older  Ameri- 
cans, with  responsibility  for  achieving 
them  to  be  shared  jointly  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments.  Title  II 
established  the  Administration  on  Aging 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  creating  a  central  fa- 
cility in  the  Federal  Government  which 
could  concentrate  upon  the  needs  of  the 
elderly.  Title  III  authorized  grants  to  the 
States  to  stimulate  and  assist  communi- 
ties to  establish  new  programs  for  older 
people  and  to  expand  ones  already  in  ex- 
istence; while  title  rv  authorized  fimds 
for  studying  and  developing  new  ap- 
proaches for  solving  the  problems  of  the 
elderly.  Title  V  authorized  appropria- 
tions for  the  specialized  training  of  per- 
sons to  help  carry  out  programs  for  older 
people;  and  title  VI  established  an  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Older  Americans. 

The  funds  appropriated  under  this 
act  have  been  modest,  but  the  results 
have  been  far  reaching.  Under  title  m, 
for  instance,  as  of  July  1,  1968.  a  total  of 
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$21,022,000  has  been  appropriated.  To 
date,  the  plans  of  49  States  have  been  ap- 
proved, and  over  900  State-approved 
community  programs  have  been  initiated, 
directly  affecting  the  lives  of  more  than 
600.000  older  people  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Under  the  title  rv  grant  program,  100 
grants  have  been  made  for  research  and 
development  of  new  approaches  and  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  needs  of  older  people. 
To  help  combat  the  critical  shortage  of 
trained  personnel  in  the  field  of  aging, 
50  grants  have  been  made  under  the  title 
V  program.  This  means  that  there  are 
now  some  3.000  people  who  have  already 
received  the  necessary  training  or  who 
are  now  enrolled  in  a  training  program 
under  title  V. 

In  addition  to  its  other  functions,  the 
Administration  on  Aging  has  carried  the 
major  responsibility  for  administering 
the  foster  grandparent  program,  under 
contract  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. The  great  success  of  this  pro- 
gram has  been  widely  recognized  and 
praised.  Initially  begun  in  22  States,  the 
program  has  now  grown  to  include  some 
4,000  foster  grandparents  in  157  facili- 
ties, in  38  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  has 
provided  a  framework  within  which  both 
energy  and  creativity  have  been  able  to 
work.  It  has  recognized  the  responsibility 
of  State  and  local  governments,  and  it 
has  proved  the  soundness  of  the  idea  that 
opportunities  and  services  must  be  of- 
fered to  people  where  they  live — in  their 
own  home  communities.  Significant  be- 
ginnings to  solving  the  problems  of  the 
elderly  have  indeed  been  made,  but  the 
time  has  come  when  we  must  act  to 
strengthen  and  reinforce  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  in  order  to  increase  its  effec- 
tiveness. The  task  of  the  Congress  with 
regard  to  this  proposed  legislation  is 
neither  complicated  nor  difficult:  We 
have  only  to  vote  for  the  1968  Amend- 
ments to  the  Older  Americans  Act.  as 
presented  in  H.R.  19747.  Time  is  of  the 
essence,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  delay, 
for  we  are  not  dealing  here  with  a  static 
•situation.  On  the  contrary,  •with  every 
day  that  passes.  820  people  join  the  ranks 
of  those  aged  65  and  over.  Clearly  then, 
programs  for  elderly  must  expand  to 
meet  this  challenge. 

H.R.  19747  contains  provisions  which 
are  both  necessary  and  imaginative.  The 
provision  to  strengthen  State  agencies 
on  aging,  for  example,  would  make  pos- 
sible a  much-needed  increase  in  state- 
wide planning,  coordination,  and  evalu- 
ation of  programs  for  older  people.  The 
importance  of  this  provision  is  the  flexi- 
bility it  would  give  State  agencies  in  re- 
sponding to  the  crucial  needs  of  older 
people  by  concentrating  en  areawide  ap- 
proaches to  their  problems.  Better  cov- 
erage over  a  broad  area  would  insure 
more  readily  available  services  to  all 
older  people  in  a  given  area. 

Equally  commendable  is  the  provision 
that  title  III  grants  could  be  made  for  a 
period  of  4  years,  rather  than  the 
present  3-year  period.  Enactment  of  this 
provision  would  enable  States  to  assure 
the  continuation  of  proven  community 
projects  and  services  through  critical 
periods,  and  would  also  allow  additional 
time  for  developing  any  necessary  local 
financial  support  for  community  projects. 
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The  provision  transferring  the  funding 
for  the  foster  grandparent  program  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  eminently  sensible.  The 
success  of  the  program,  as  it  has  been 
administered  by  the  Administration  on 
Aging,  makes  it  only  logical  that  fund- 
ing for  the  program  be  brought  imder 
the  same  administration. 

The  provision  which  would  add  a  new 
title  VI  to  the  Older  Americans  Act  is 
of  particular  importance.  The  new  title 
would  be  known  as  "Service  roles  in  re- 
tirement," and  would  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  people  aged  60 
and  over  to  render  supportive  services 
to  children  and  to  older  people  with  ex- 
ceptional needs. 

Examples  of  services  which  might  be 
provided  under  this  program  are  the 
following: 

FMrst.  Services  to  children  receiving 
institutional  care. 

Second.  Services  of  older  people  in 
such  capacities  as  aides  or  tutois  in  day 
care  centers  in  rehabilitation  schools  for 
children  who  are  poor. 

Third.  Services  to  older  persons  in 
need  of  special,  personalized  assistance. 
Priority  would  be  given  to  projects  in- 
volving people  of  low  income  who  are  no 
longer  working.  Under  provisions  of  this 
title,  people  of  low  income  must  con- 
stitute at  least  75  percent  of  the  par- 
ticipants of  any  project  carried  out  under 
this  title.  This  new  title  would  thus  com- 
bine three  key  concepts:  It  would  provide 
gainful  employment  for  those  over  the 
age  of  60  who  need  it  most;  it  would  pro- 
vide new  opportunities  for  older  people 
to  use  their  skills  and  talents  in  their 
home  communities;  and  it  would  also  en- 
rich the  lives  of  neglected  children  and 
of  less  fortunate  older  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  enactment  of 
H.R.  19747  is  absolutely  vital  for  con- 
tinuing our  efforts  to  meet  the  challenges 
and  solve  the  problems  of  our  older  citi- 
zens. Enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
accomplish  two  major  objectives:  It  will 
provide  new  ways  in  which  older  people 
may  be  of  service  to  others;  and  it  will 
strengthen  and  increase  the  ability  of 
State  agencies  to  provide  effective  pro- 
grams for  all  of  their  older  residents. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  es- 
tablished the  framework  of  coming  to 
grips  with  the  problems  of  our  older  citi- 
zens. It  is  now  up  to  us  to  see  to  it  that 
this  framework  is  strengthened  and 
made  even  more  effective. 


HUMPHREYISM  NO.   10 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

FYom  a  Collection  of  Representative  Henry 

C.  SCHADEBERG  (R.  WlS.)  : 

"Viet  Nam  is  our  great  adventure,  and  a 
wonderful  ont  it  is."  (Remarks,  Staff  of 
U.S.  Embassv.  Saigon  (Washington  Dally 
News,  Nov.   1.   1967).) 
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WHO'S  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  LOW 

FARM  INCOME'' 


HON.  DELBERT  L.  UTTA 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Demo- 
crats have  been  in  control  of  this  Con- 
gress continuously  since  1954,  and  they 
have  been  in  control  of  the  offlce  of  Pres- 
ident since  1961.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Mr.  Orvllle  Freeman,  a  Demo- 
crat, has  been  in  office  since  1961  and 
has  been  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  presenting  and  administering  farm 
programs  in  addition  to  administering 
the  other  affairs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  After  all  these  years,  it  is 
now  time  to  take  a  look  at  what  has  been 
happening  to  the  farmers  of  America  un- 
der these  Democrat-controlled  Con- 
gresses and  Democrat  administrations. 

At  the  outset.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
there  are  atoiost  900.000  fewer  farms  to- 
day than  there  were  in  1960.  The  loss 
of  these  farming  operations  means  the 
loss  of  over  4 '  2  million  people  from  rural 
America.  These  people  did  not  quit  the 
farm  without  cause.  For  the  most  part, 
the  causes  are  directly  or  indirectly  re- 
lated to  the  actions  and  programs  of 
Democrat  administrations. 

This  year  our  farmers  have  been  re- 
ceiving from  73  to  74  percent  of 
parity — the  lowest  in  30  years — for  what 
they  have  been  producing.  They  have 
been  receiving  these  record  low  prices 
at  the  same  time  they  have  been  paying 
more  and  more  for  what  they  purchase. 
As  you  may  have  read,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  just  announced  that  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  the  United  States  has  risen  for  the 
19th  consecutive  month.  This  inflation 
hits  our  farmers  harder  than  any  other 
group  as  their  income — thanks  to  admin- 
istration programs — remains  relatively 
fixed. 

Farm  prices  are  now  so  low  that  it 
takes  two  bushels  of  com  to  purchase  a 
$2  haircut.  A  farmer  must  sell  almost 
four  bushels  of  oats  to  pay  for  this  same 
haircut.  During  the  last  7  years,  the 
farmer's  cost  of  production  has  increased 
31  percent,  and  farm  debt  has  increased 
by  90  percent.  The  total  farm  debt  in  the 
United  States  now  stands  at  $49.9  billion, 
a  figure  greater  than  the  entire  Federal 
budget  in  1951. 

In  1967  alone,  farmers  suffered  an 
11.5-percent  drop  in  realized  net  income. 
Realized  farm  income  declined  by  $1.9 
billion  from  1966  to  1967. 

According  to  the  President's  own  Com- 
mission, rural  poverty  now  encompasses 
14  million  Americans;  and  coming  from 
the  administration  itself,  this  must  be 
taken  as  ample  proof  of  the  fact  that  it 
has  completely  and  totally  failed  to 
maintain  any  semblance  of  a  fair  and 
reasonable  income  for  the  American 
farmer.  To  have  been  so  successful  in 
keeping  farm  income  down  and  farm 
costs  up.  the  administration  must  have 
had  to  put  forth  considerable  effort.  Let 
me  recall  some  of  the  efforts,  or  lack  of 
the  same,  by  this  administration  which 
have  contributed  to  the  crisis  now  facing 
American  agriculture: 
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First.  This  administration  has  stead- 
fastly refused  to  increase  the  support 
price  of  price-supported  commodities. 
Historically,  Government  price-support 
programs  have  fixed  the  market  price  of 
commodities  and  continue  to  do  so.  On 
July  31,  1968.  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  farm  bill  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
to  fix  the  level  of  price  supports  to  be 
made  available  to  wheat  and  feed  grain 
cooperators  at  100  percent  of  parity.  Had 
I  had  the  support  of  the  Democrat  lead- 
ership, my  amendment  would  have 
passed  the  House;  and  with  Senate  and 
White  House  approval,  farm  income 
would  have  increased  almost  immedi- 
ately. Under  my  amendment,  farmers 
would  have  received  $2.61  a  bushel  for 
wheat,  $1.62  for  com,  and  89  cents  for 
oats. 

Second.  Since  coming  to  this  Congress, 
I  have  pointed  out  the  need  for  month- 
to-month  programing  of  Ohio's  Soft  Red 
Winter  wheat  under  Public  Law  480  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  ad- 
ministration has — to  the  detriment  of 
our  wheat  farmers — failed  to  so  program 
our  wheat.  The  regular  programing  of 
Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  under  Public  Law 
480  is  essential  if  our  wheat  farmers  are 
not  to  continue  to  suffer  from  low  mar- 
ket prices  at  harvesttime. 

Third.  Under  the  guise  of  a  phony  war 
on  inflation,  the  Great  Society  has  been 
waging  a  campaign  to  keep  farm  prices 
down.  For  instance,  what  did  the  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  say  about  reducing  corn 
prices?  Here  is  his  exact  quote  from  the 
NBC  "Today  "  show  of  March  10,  1966: 

There  aren't  a  ^reat  mauy  things  we  can 
do.  But  we're  trying  to  do  every  one  of  them 
that  Is  available.  For  example.  I  mentioned 
the  fact  that  (an)  increase  in  supplies  of 
pork  depend  on  the  difference  between  the 
price  of  hogs  and  the  price  of  corn.  The  gov- 
ernment's acquired  large  stocks  of  corn  In 
its  past  price  support  operation,  now  we're 
releasing  them  into  the  market. 

We're  selling  various  commodities  out  of 
our  agricultural  stockpiles.  We're  trying  to 
avoid  buying  for  domestic  distribution  pro- 
grams, or  overseas  aid  programs,  those  com- 
modities that  are  in  short  supply  on  the  farm 
side. 

We've  persuaded  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment— you  know,  if  their  menus  say  that  you 
can  get  prunes  every  17  days,  and  prunes 
are  high  in  price  this  year,  and  peaches  are 
lower,  well,  buy  peaches  instead  of  prunes. 

This  kind  of  thing  can  be  a  little  help.  And 
we're  trying  to  use  every  device  we  can  to 
take  pressure  off  prices  that  doesn't  need  to 
be  there. 

What  did  Secretary  Freeman  say  about 
anticipated  price  declines  for  farm  com- 
modities? He  was  elated.  Look  at  the 
headline  from  a  New  York  Times  article 
of  April  1,  1966: 

Freeman  EIlateo  by  Drop  in  Farm  Product 
Prices 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Free- 
man expressed  pleasure  today  with  the  fact 
that  the  prices  of  farm  products  had  dropped 
recently. 

It  was  the  first  time  In  the  memory  of 
Federal  farm  ofHclals  that  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  indicated  that  he  was  pleased 
with  a  decrease  in  farm  prices.  Like  Mr.  Free- 
man, the  officials  were  happy  to  note  that 
consumers  would  benefit  from  lower  prices 
by  this  summer. 

"It  the  food  marketing  Industry  will  re- 
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spKind  quickly  to  lower  farm  prices  over  the 
next  several  months."  Mr.  Freeman  told  a 
news  conference,  •'retail  prices  also  can  be 
lower  sooner." 

Not  only  have  farm  prices  fallen  since  Feb. 
15,  Mr.  Freeman  said,  but  the  average  prices 
of  all  farm  products  should  be  6  to  10  per 
cent  lower  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year 
than  they  are  now. 

Fourth.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  in  this 
House  knows  that  this  administration 
has  dumped  huge  stocks  of  Commodity 
Credit  grains  on  the  domestic  market  in 
order  to  depress  grain  and  livestock  mar- 
ket prices  and  to  force  noncooperators 
into  Government  programs.  This  dump- 
ing of  Government-owned  stocks  has  re- 
duced the  income  of  every  midwestern 
farmer  in  America.  Yet  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Democrat  majority  on  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  have  re- 
sisted every  effort  to  limit  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  dump 
.erain  on  the  market  for  price-depressing 
purposes.  It  is  not  any  wonder  that  our 
midwestern  farmers  are  fearful  of  the  ac- 
tions of  and  dissat'sfled  with  the  pres- 
ent administration's  farm  policies. 

Fifth.  To  the  detriment  of  the  farmer, 
this  administration  has  purposely  cut 
back  on  the  purchases  of  pork  and  dairy 
products  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
just  as  prices  had  started  to  rise. 

Sixth.  This  administration  has  brought 
the  farmer  lower  prices  by  underestimat- 
ing the  number  of  cattle  in  the  United 
States  by  as  many  as  4  million  head  and 
the  number  of  turkeys  by  as  many  as  5 
million  birds. 

Seventh.  The  exportation  of  cattle 
hides  from  the  United  States  has  been  re- 
stricted by  the  administration,  and  prices 
have  suffered  accordingly. 

Eighth.  The  importation  of  meat  into 
this  country  has  increased  steadily  un- 
der this  administration.  In  1960,  the  last 
year  of  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
451.1  million  pounds  of  meat  were  im- 
ported. In  1965,  the  lirst  full  year  of  the 
so-called  Meat  Import  Act  of  1964,  the 
United  States  imported  613.9  million 
pounds.  This  year,  meat  imports  will  to- 
tal 990  million  pounds.  Meat  imports  for 
the  first  6  months  of  1968  were  21  per- 
cent higher  than  for  the  same  period  last 
year. 

Ninth.  The  administration  has  boosted 
raw  sugar  imports  at  the  same  time  our 
own  farmers  were  seeking  authority  to 
increase  domestic  beet  and  cane  produc- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  with  our  critical  bal- 
ance of  payments,  I  cannot  understand 
the  administration's  thinking  when  it 
chooses  to  send  dollars  abroad  to  buy 
sugar  which  can  be  produced  at  home 
by  our  own  farmers. 

Tenth.  The  dairy  industry  has  suffered 
from  the  lack  of  forthright  and  effective 
administration  actions  to  reduce  price- 
depressing  dairy  imports. 

Eleventh.  The  Federal  Government 
has  purchased  foreign  food  products  for 
our  Armed  Forces  at  the  same  time  these 
commodities  were  in  surplus  in  the 
United  States. 

Twelfth.  President  Johnson  has  per- 
sonally urged  housewives  to  restrict  their 
purchases  of  certain  food  items  in  order 
to  depress  prices. 

Thirteenth.  The  administration  failed 
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to  protect  American  agriculture  from 
price-depressing  imports  generally  by 
falling  to  exact  meaningful  agreements 
at  the  tariff  negotiations  at  Geneva. 

Fourteenth.  This  administration  has 
permitted  the  importation  of  large  quan- 
tities of  vegetable  oil  from  Communist 
Russia  at  the  same  time  we  had  a  surplus 
of  soybean  oil  in  this  country. 

Fifteenth.  The  administration  has 
sought  reductions  in  the  funds  for  agri- 
cultural research  programs. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  agricultural 
policies  and  programs  of  this  adminis- 
tration have  been  such  miserable  failures 
that  Democrat  candidates  are  coun- 
seled not  to  discuss  them.  During  the 
1966  campaign,  Democratic  congres- 
sional candidates  attending  a  Washing- 
ton briefing  by  Mr.  Freeman  were  advised 
to  "shp,  slide,  and  duck"  questions  on 
administration  farm  policies. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  Mr.  Speaker, 
reciting  actions  of  this  administration 
which  have  contributed  to  low  farm 
income  in  America.  However,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  would  really  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  I  think  we  need  to  look  at  some 
of  Mr.  Freeman's  proposals  to  under- 
stand fully  what  he  really  had  in  mind 
for  the  farmer. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  87th  Congress 
where  one  of  the  most  revolutionary  and 
radical  bills  In  the  history  of  farm  legis- 
lation was  proposed  by  Secretary  Free- 
man. He  asked  the  Congress  in  H.R.  6400 
to  completely  surrender  its  legislative 
duties  and  responsibilities  by  delegating 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the 
authority  to  write  and  enforce  complex 
control  and  subsidy  legislation  for  every 
single  farm  commodity  produced  in 
America.  Under  this  bizarre  bill,  Mr. 
Freeman  could  have  written  a  control 
plan  for  every  one  of  our  256  commodi- 
ties; and  after  doing  so,  he  would  have 
merely  needed  to  send  a  summary  of 
the  basic  features  of  his  programs  to 
the  Congress.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
proposal,  the  Congress  could  not  have 
amended  them  and  would  have  had  to 
"take  them  or  leave  them."  Unless  the 
Congress  acted  to  reject  them  within 
60  days,  his  proposals  would  have  auto- 
matically become  law.  After  this,  there 
would  have  been  a  so-called  referendum 
of  farmers,  but  only  after  the  Secretary 
had  decreed  who  could  vote  and  what 
the  choices  would  be  in  the  referendum. 
Fortunately,  the  Congress  rejected  Free- 
man's proposal. 

Later,  Mr.  Freeman  proposed  legisla- 
tion for  the  three  major  commodities — 
com  and  feed  grains,  wheat,  and  dairy 
products.  The  heart  and  soul  of  this  bill 
was  a  strict  control  plan  for  dairy,  corn, 
and  wheat  farmers.  Contained  in  section 
440  of  this  bill  was  a  provision  for  the 
imprisonment  of  dairy  producers  who 
did  not  keep  their  records  and  make  such 
reports  as  Secretary  Freeman  directed 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  1  year  and 
fines  up  to  S2,000  or  both.  The  Congress 
again  wisely  rejected  this  Freeman 
proposal. 

The  Democrat-controlled  Congress 
than  passed  a  strict  control  program  for 
wheat  producers,  proposed  by  the  Demo- 
crat administration,  which  among  other 
things  repealed  the  15-acre  exemption 
CXiv 189»— Part  23 
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which  had  been  so  imp>ortant  to  Ohio's 
small  farmers. 

The  following  spring — 1963 — wheat 
farmers  across  the  Nation  expressed  their 
displeasure  with  the  Democrat  adminis- 
tration's wheat  program  and  soundly 
defeated  it  in  the  largest  referendum 
ever  held  for  a  farm  program.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  farmers  in  the  Fifth 
District  of  Ohio  voted  9  to  1  against  this 
plan.  Notwithstanding  the  vote  in  this 
referendum  which  clearly  expressed  the 
wishes  of  the  farmers,  a  Democrat  ad- 
ministration and  a  Democrat-controlled 
Congress  took  away  the  farmers'  right 
to  vote  and  burdened  our  wheat  farmers 
with  the  present  price-depressing  wheat 
certificate  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  attempted  to  re- 
fresh the  memory  of  my  colleagues  on 
some  of  the  actions  and  proposals  which 
have  caused  the  American  farmer  real 
concern.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  is  dis- 
enchanted with  Democratic  adminis- 
trations and  Democrat-controlled  Con- 
gresses? Our  Nation's  farmers  deserve  a 
better  break  than  they  have  been  receiv- 
ing. It  carmot  come  too  soon. 


BATTLE  IN  THE  CAUSE  OF  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


HON.  JOHN  YOUNG 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  GI 
Forum  held  its  national  convention  re- 
cently in  the  city  of  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 
Among  the  notables  who  addressed  this 
national  organization  was  the  distin- 
guished 'Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  HtTBERT  H.  Hum- 
phrey. Mr.  Humphrey  delivered  the 
speech  in  masterful  style  with  great 
punch  and  it  was  well  received  by  the 
Forum  representatives  from  all  over  the 
Nation.  While,  expectedly,  there  may  be 
room  for  something  less  than  complete 
agreement  with  all  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent said  on  this  occasion,  the  speech 
contained  a  great  deal  of  well -reasoned, 
solid  substance  which  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  this  body  and  the  Nation.  Un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  Include  It  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Battle  in  the  Cause  of  Hitman  Rights 
(Address     by    Vice     President    Hubert    H. 

Humphrey  before  the  American  GI  Forum 

national  convention.  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tex.. 

August  9,  1968) 

My  fellow  Spanish-speaking  Americans, 
Muy   Buenas   Noches,   Amlgos. 

This  Is  almost  an  anniversary  for  the 
American  GI  Forum  and  myself,  because  It 
was  about  twenty  years  ago,  on  a  very  hot 
day  in  Philadelphia,  that  I  stood  before  the 
convention  of  my  Party,  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  I  asked  that  Party  to  take  a  stand 
on  the  question  of  human  rights.  I  said 
then  what  this  organization  has  symbolized 
ever  since.  I  said:  "It  is  time  for  this  nation 
to  walk  out  of  the  shadows  of  states'  rights 
and  Into  the  bright  sunshine  of  human 
rights."  And  we  did.  We  made  that  first  step. 
We  opened  that  door  and  looked  out  to 
a  brighter  day. 

It  was  m  that  same  year,  1948,  that  Dr. 
Hector  Garcia  was  fighting  another  battle  in 
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the  cause  of  human  rights.  An  American 
soldier,  citizen  of  this  land,  brave  and  true 
to  hlB  country,  had  been  killed  In  action — 
Felix  Longoria — I'm  sure  you  remember  him. 
He  had  been  refused  burial  In  Three  Rivers, 
Texas.  And  why?  Not  because  he  was  not  a 
citizen,  because  he  was  a  citizen.  Surely  not 
because  he  had  failed  to  love  his  country, 
for  he  had  given  his  life  for  his  country.  But 
because  of  prejudice;  tiecause  of  lack  of 
understanding;  and  really  because  of  prej- 
udice due  to  his  Mexican  American  back- 
ground. 

Dr.  Garcia  fought  this  unjust  action  and 
decision.  He  made  It  a  national  issue.  He 
spoke  up  not  Just  for  a  man.  He  spoke  up 
for  a  purpose  and  a  principle  and  he  won. 
He  won  not  only  for  Felix  Longoria.  but  he 
won  for  all  Americans.  He  won  for  the  cause 
of  human  decency,  and  today,  the  body 
of  Private  Longoria  rests  In  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery, the  same  place  where  our  beloved 
President  John  Kennedy  and  our  good  friend 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  are  now  burled  and 
resting  In  peace. 

It  almost  seems  impossible  that  such  a 
thing  could  happen,  but  it  did.  But  what 
was  more  significant  was  that  somebody 
cared  and  somebody  had  the  fortitude  and 
courage  to  speak  up  and  to  rally  the  sense 
of  goodness  that  Is  In  this  country.  And  you 
know,  I  really  believe  that  there  is  a  great 
deep  sense  of  basic  goodness  in  America.  I 
believe  that  that  sense  of  goodness  can  be 
aroused.  And  when  it  Is,  that  the  American 
people  win  do  the  right  thing,  as  they  did 
in  the  instance  of  the  burial  of  Felix  Lon- 
goria. 

CRUSADE  TO  SECURE  JUSTICE 

This  struggle  to  secure  simple  Justice  for 
one  Mexican  American  boy  and  family  helped 
convince  this  good  friend  of  mine.  Dr.  Garcia, 
to  expand  his  one  man  crusade — to  expand 
It  against  Intolerance  and  inequality  where- 
ever  he  found  it.  He  and  his  followers — and 
there  are  thousands  of  them  now — founded 
the  American  GI  Forum.  They  founded  It,  as 
I  recall,  right  here  in  Corpus  Christi  in  1948. 
And  they  chose  for  their  inspiration  the 
philosophy  of  a  great  Saint,  St  Francis  of 
Asslsl.  You  remember  what  St  Francis  said 
in  his  immortal  prayer:  "Where  there  is 
Darkness,  Light.  Where  there  Is  Hatred,  Love. 
Where  there  is  Despair,  Hope." 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  that  is  the  purpose 
of  a  free  people,  and  that's  the  purpose  of  the 
American  GI  Forum.  That's  the  purpose  of 
this  country:  Where  there  is  darkness,  let 
there  be  light.  Where  there  is  hatred,  love: 
and  where  these  is  despair,  hope. 

SPANISH-SPEAKING  AMERICANS   NEEDED  A   VOICE! 

The  early  supporters  of  the  GI  Forum  came 
from  the  cotton  fields  of  South  Texas,  from 
the  sheep  and  goat  raising  lands  of  Southwest 
Texas,  from  the  oil  country  around  Midland 
and  Odessa,  and  Indeed,  from  the  big  cities. 

It  was  a  local  program  and  a  local  opera- 
tion at  first.  Then  it  grew,  and  It  grew 
rapidly  across  the  entire  Southwest.  And,  as 
we  see  here  tonight,  it  has  grown  all  across 
this  vast  land  of  ours.  Many  states  are  repre- 
sented— for  the  Spanish  speaking  Americans 
need  a  voice!  They  needed  to  speak  in  a  con- 
cert as  one.  They  needed  an  organization  to 
help  them  battle  those  age-old  prejudices 
and  discriminations  which  had  haunted  their 
people  and  haunted  this  land.  And,  today, 
look  at  what  we  have,  so  you  can  take  heart. 
Today  the  GI  Forum  stands  as  one  of  Amer- 
ica's great  national  organizations,  together 
with  LULAC.  the  Community  Service 
Organization,  and  others  like  MAPA.  a  po- 
litical force  out  in  California,  not  Just  striving 
to  secure  equality  and  Justice  for  Spanlsh- 
surnamed  Americans,  but  striving  to  secure 
equality,  liberty  and  justice  for  all  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  throughout  this  country. 

You've  done  something  else.  You  have  not 
only  organized  the  past  resolutions,  to  get 
together  in  your  conferences  and  convention. 
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but  you  have  orgAiUz«d  to  tnak«  your  toIcm 
beard  IQ  poUUcal  acUvlty. 
A  ooTn«TmT  or  jarmEsmtrtATvn  aovsmNMXxT 
Ladles  and  Oentleinen.  you  have  orga- 
nised in  a  country  that  has  representative 
government:  In  a  country  where  it  Is  the 
rule  of  law  that  should  control;  in  a  nation 
that  is  wedded  to  the  principle  of  govern- 
ment by  the  consent  of  the  governed,  polit- 
ical Ufe,  political  activity,  poUUcal  participa- 
tion, political  action  Is  vital  I  I  want  to  com- 
mend these  organizations,  whatever  may  be 
your  partisan  views,  whatever  your  views  on 
candidates,  for  taking  a  stimd,  for  under- 
standing one  thing  above  all:  that  your 
voices  must  be  heard,  not  only  In  your  towns, 
in  your  villages  and  In  your  cities,  but  your 
voices  must  be  heard  in  concert  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress,  at  the  White  House,  in  the  Gov- 
ernors offices,  and  wherever  there  are  public 
officials.  That  is  what  we  mean  by  political 
activity. 

VOm     HAS    BKZN     HXAKD 

Your  voice  has  been  heard  In  Washington! 
You've  been  at  It  now  for  30  years.  It's  been 
heard  in  the  states  with  large  Spanish  speak- 
ing populations,  and  It  will  be  heard  this 
Fall,  if  you  want  tt  heard;  and  it  can  be 
heard  flecisively  this  Pall  when  the  Amer- 
ican people  elect  a  President,  elect  a  Con- 
gress, and  elect  their  state  and  local  leaders. 

PKACCm.  POLITICAL   ACTION    IS   WAY    TO   REDRESS 
GRrEVANCES 

I  believe  that  this  group,  the  Spanlsh- 
surnamed  peoples,  the  Mexican  Americans, 
can  set  an  example  for  all  minorities — an 
exajnple  of  peaceful,  effective,  active  political 
action.  This  Is  the  way  to  get  things  done, 
and  I  believe  you  can  do  it. 

We  have  a  way  In  this  country  to  redress 
our  grievances.  We  do  not  need  to  take  to 
the  streets.  We  need  to  take  to  the  ballot  box. 
That's  the  way  to  get  It  done. 

When  I  think  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
millions  of  you — and  there  are — your  voice 
can  be  the  voice  of  thunder  In  the  political 
arena.  It  will  be  heard.  If  you  want  It.  And 
I  really  call  upon  you  to  mobilize  and  to 
organize:  to  speak  up  for  what  you  want  and 
what  you  believe  In;  and  to  do  it  in  an 
active  and  effective  manner.  Do  it  In  a  man- 
ner which  will  engender  the  respect,  and 
Indeed  the  praise  of  the  American  people, 
when  you  do  it  through  political  action, 
rather  than  through  violence;  when  you  do 
It  peacefully,  rather  than  through  disorder. 
Oh.  what  a  good  experience  and  what  a  good 
example  this  could  be.  at  a  time  when  we 
desperately  need  It.  So.  do  It! 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS    ARX    PRECEOES    BT 
BRKAKTHaOUCHS 

I'm  not  going  to  run  down  the  list  of  what 
I  think  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
these  recent  years.  I  can  Just  tell  you  one 
thing,  the  same  as  many  of  your  leaders  can 
say  tonight — we  have  accomplished  more  In 
the  last  few  years  than  we  have  In  the 
preceding  twenty-flve  or  fifty. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  you  know  what 
Democracy  la?  Democracy  Is  the  "starts." 
the  •beginnings."  Once  you  make  the  be- 
ginnings, then  you  get  the  achievements. 
You  have  to  make  the  breakthroughs.  You 
have  to  make  the  starts.  You  have  made 
some  beginnings.  You  have  made  some  won- 
derful accomplishments  these  past  several 
years.  Mexican  Americans  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  high  public  offices.  They've  been 
elected  to  office.  Many  projects  have  been 
funded  and  many  Injustices  have  been  cor- 
rected. We  know  that  more  has  been  done 
than  ever  before.  But.  that  isn't  enough.  We 
know  that  even  more  remains  undone.  The 
fact  Is,  that  when  we're  able  to  do  something 
that  helps  correct  the  Injustices,  It  only 
aroxisea  us  to  want  to  do  more.  You  know, 
when  you  And  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  do 
anything,  you  lose  hope;  but  when  you  find 
that  It  Is  possible  to  do  something,  you  then 
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have  hope  that  you  can  do  everything.  And 
that  Is  the  healthy  reetleesneas  that  I  see  In 
the  American  people. 

mtMKNT   IN    JUtnUCA    TOOAT 

We  now  know  that  we  can  win  these  old 
battles  against  these  ancient  enemies  of  man. 
We  now  know  that  we  can  win  the  struggle 
against  disease  and  Illiteracy,  against  fear, 
discrimination  and  Intolerance.  We  know  we 
can.  We  know  we  can  begin  to  win  this  war 
on  poverty.  And  becat^  we  know  that  we 
can  begin  to  win  some  victories,  we  are  anx- 
ious for  a  great  success.  We  want  to  do  more 
than  we've  ever  done  before.  This  Is  why 
there  Is  a  ferment  In  America  today,  not  be- 
cause we're  not  doing  anything.  We're  rest- 
leas  and  we're  anxious,  and  at  times  we  are 
frustrated  because  we  have  been  able  to  do 
something  and  we  want  to  do  so  much  more. 
That's  what's  happening  in  our  country. 

So  we  have  a  sense  of  urgency,  and  I  hope 
we  always  will.  I  dont  want  this  America  of 
ours  to  become  too  patient.  I  don't  want  us 
to  become  timid.  I  don't  want  us  ever  to  be- 
come self-satlsfled.  We  should  never  compare 
ourselves  even  with  others;  we  must  have  our 
own  standards 

URCKNT  TASK   OF  PEACE   IS   STOPPINO   ARMS   RACE 

The  first  among  all  the  urgent  tasks  that 
confront  this  nation — and  confront  every- 
body— no  matter  who  they  are  or  from 
whence  they  come.  Is  this  task  of  peaie — a 
reduction  of  International  tensions  which  are 
today  drawing  far  too  great  a  share  of  the 
world's  resources  away  from  the  urgent  needs 
of  people — the  arms  race  which  consumes  our 
wealth  and  endangers  our  very  lives. 

You  did  not  flght  the  wars  of  the  past,  and 
your  boys  are  not  fighting  and  dying  In  Viet 
Nam  today,  so  that  there  would  be  more 
danger,  more  misery,  and  more  war.  America 
has  fought  Its  wars  and  built  its  unparalleled 
defensive  strength  to  achieve  a  ground  work 
for  lasting  peace;  not  for  conquest,  not  to 
punish,  not  to  have  dominion,  but  rather  for 
self-determination  of  nations  and  for  dignity 
of  people 

We  can  say  with  great  honor  and  Integrity 
that  our  men,  and  the  men  that  are  repre- 
sented here  tonight,  gave  of  themselves  and 
some  of  these  families  gave  everything — not 
to  make  America  bigger,  or  richer,  or 
stronger,  but  to  make  a  world  safer — safer 
for  many  people. 

OUARANTEK  OF  BASIC  FRKEDOMS  IS  ROAD  TO  PEACE 

We  have  never  wanted  this  world  to  be 
made  In  our  image.  We  have  not  wanted  It 
stamped:  "Made  In  the  USA."  We  wanted  this 
world  safe,  as  the  late  President  Kennedy  put 
It.  "Safe  for  diversity,  for  differences."  But 
we've  wanted  tt  a  world  In  which  men  and 
women  of  every  race,  creed,  and  national  or- 
igin, or  every  kind,  could  fashion  their  own 
lives  without  the  fear  of  aggression,  or  brute 
force. 

My  fellow  Americans.  It  is  right  and  noble 
that  a  nation  that  has  been  blessed  as  this 
one.  a  nation  blessed.  I'm  sure,  by  Divine 
Providence,  blessed  by  a  great  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  economy,  that  this  nation 
should  want  to  see  that  other  people  can  live 
in  peace,  and  live  without  fear. 

What  a  tenible  poison  is  fear  and  hatred. 
This  great  country  of  ours  that  you  repre- 
sent, this  American  GI  Forum,  so  appropri- 
ately named,  has  waged  a  constant  struggle 
against  fear,  and  hatred,  and  Intolerance,  and 
brutality  wherever  It  may  be  found.  So,  you 
are  stirely  In  the  spirit  of  your  land. 

ONLT    THE    BRAVE    DARE    PTTRSI7K    PEACE 

I  believe  It  Is  time  now  to  move  ahead 
with  equal  courage,  to  seize  the  rewards  of 
p>eace.  I  believe  that  much  of  this  world  of 
ours  today  Is  more  ready  than  ever  for 
reconciliation. 

I  have  called  for  a  new  era  In  American 
foreign  policy  based  on  peaceful  engagement 
rather  than  containment  or  hostile  con- 
frontation. I  believe  that  humanity  Is  at  long 
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last  awakening  to  the  Fact  that  war  Is  no 
longer  a  suitable  means  of  settling  Interna- 
tional disputes. 

To  be  more  specific.  I  believe  that  the  time 
Is  coming  when  It  will  be  [>ossible  for  us  to 
sit  down  with  the  Soviet  Union,  another 
super-power,  to  talk  about  mutual  reduction 
of  both  offensive  and  defensive  weapons 
How  lmp>ortant  that  will  be!  It  means  a  mas- 
sive International  effort,  too.  on  our  part,  to 
start  closing  the  gap  here  at  home,  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor. 

I  also  believe  that  the  time  Is  at  hand 
when  we  must  have  all  possible  American 
Initiative;  when  we  must  take  the  first  steps 
for  a  peaceful  world.  Why  do  I  say  ihaf 
Because  we  have  more  to  lose  than  anyone 
else,  and  we  have  more  to  do  It  with  than 
anyone  else. 

Remember,  that  the  work  of  the  peace- 
maker Is  not  the  work  of  a  coward.  Only  the 
brave  dare  pursue  peace.  Only  the  weak 
speak  In  terms  of  belligerency  and  anger  and 
hatred.  Let  us  be  strong  enough  to  love  and 
not  to  hate,  to  seek  peace. 

THE   PROMISE  OP   AMERICA:    JUST  AN   EQUAL 
CHANCE 

My  friends,  there  are  such  urg^t  tasks 
here  at  home.  So  much  to  do.  So  much  for 
us  to  deal  with.  Oh,  what  a  fortunate  people 
we  are.  How  lucky  to  be  alive  at  this  time 
We  know  there  are  special  problems  that  are 
faced  by  many  Americans  of  Mexican  de- 
scent, your  people;  and  they  are  my  people 
too.  because  we  are  all  Americans  So  many 
have  been  denied  Just  a  chance.  We  are  not 
talking  now  about  being  denied  wealth,  or 
privilege.  But  so  many  people  have  been 
denied  Just  a  chance.  Just  a  chancel  Remem- 
ber this,  that  the  promise  of  America,  above 
everything  else,  is  a  chance — your  chance — 
the  right  to  live  and  to  work,  to  be  your- 
selves; the  right  to  make  something  out  of 
your  life.  This  above  all.  Is  the  promise  of 
this  land. 

AMERICA'S     MANT     CITLTCRES     AND     TRADITIONS 
MAKE    IT    A    GREAT    COUNTRY 

As  I  said  at  El  Paso:  "Our  purpose  is 
grander  than  simply  guaranteeing  the  op- 
portunity to  achieve  a  decent  American 
standard  of  living.  We  are  talking  about  pro- 
viding a  material  basis  on  which  a  cultural 
tradition,  that  Is  precious  to  America,  can 
grow  and  flourish."  It  Is  true,  you  know,  there 
Is  something  more  Important  than  bread  or 
wealth.  It  is  true  that  man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone.  It  surely  is  true  that  every 
American  ought  to  have  the  right  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  of  a  Job.  of  ownership. 
Yes.  those  are  basic  rights  that  ought  to 
come  with  the  fact  of  American  citizenship 
But  there's  something  even  more  important 
than  that  In  this  wonderful  country  of  ours. 
And  that  Is,  the  right  to  be  yourself,  to  have 
your  own  culture,  your  own  religion,  your 
own  way  of  doing  things.  And  that  richness 
of  cultural  tradition  that  blesses  this  land  of 
many  people  from  many,  many,  many 
sources.  Is  what  makes  America  not  only 
rich,  abundant,  and  powerful,  but  Is  what 
makes  America  beautiful. 

FEDERAL        GOVERNMENT        RECOGNIZES        IMPOR- 
TANCE    OF     BILINGUAL     EDUCATION 

This  cultural  tradition  was  recognized  with 
the  passage  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act. 
That  was  the  first  recognition,  by  your  Fed- 
eral Government,  of  the  special  Importance 
of  the  ability  to  speak  two  languages.  Being 
able  to  speak  two  languages  Is  to  be  able  to 
preserve  a  cultural  tradition. 

Do  you  know  what  happened  to  that  Bi- 
lingual Education  Act?  Well,  we  had  quite  a 
time  with  It.  The  President  asked  for  It  to 
be  funded  and  my  good  friends  here  at  the 
House,  who  all  worked  to  help  us.  know  that 
by  only  one  vote — Just  one  vote — It  was  lost 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  That  tells 
you  how  Important  one  man  Is— one  vote. 

I  was  on  a  trip  to  the  West  when  I  heard 
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about  this,  and  I,  as  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate,  wired  back  to  every  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee.  I  asked  the  Senate  to 
reverse  that  action.  I  asked  the  Senate  to 
put  money  Into  the  bill  so  we  could  have 
some  money  for  funding  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act,  and  the  Senate  put  in  ten  mil- 
lion dollars.  That  bill  is  In  conference  now, 
and  we  will  come  out  with  not  as  much  as 
we  wanted,  but  we  are  not  going  to  let  It 
die. 

We  must  launch  a  major  program  In  this 
country  of  bilingual  education,  Including 
teacher  training,  scholarships,  textbooks, 
curriculum  reform,  and  research.  This  will 
help  our  country  so  much,  not  Jtist  for 
Spanish  speaking  Americans,  but  bilingual 
education  everywhere  in  this  country  where 
they  need  It,  or  where  they  want  It.  even  in- 
cluding our  Indian  reservations.  It  can  be 
done.  And  we  ought  to  ha\e  It  done! 

EXOC  MUST    BE    PROVIDED    NECESSARY    TOOLS 

You  have  tonight.  In  this  audience,  two  of 
the  Commissioners — and  maybe  more — but 
two  that  I've  recognized — of  our  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission:  Vln- 
cente  Ximenes  and  Dr.  Luther  Holcomb.  who 
are  with  us.  These  men  are  dedicated,  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  any  form  of 
discrimination  that  happens  to  be  In  their 
Jurisdiction:  discrimination  In  employment 
and  In  employment  practices,  must  go — mtist 
be  done  away  with. 

We  must,  therefore,  adequately  fund — 
that  Is,  we  must  provide  the  tools,  the  re- 
sources, for  our  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  so  that  these  good  men 
can  do  their  work.  That  Is  what  I  mean  by 
political  action,  watch  every  vote  In  Con- 
gress, every  vote  In  the  Legislature,  watch 
every  agency  that  Is  established  to  help  se- 
cure these  rights. 

FXOERAL    GOV^NMENT    SHOULD    BE    MODEL 
EMPLOTEX   OF    MEXICAN    AMERICANS 

I  want  to  state  right  now,  that  If  I'm  priv- 
ileged to  serve  as  the  President  of  this  land, 
I  pledge  here  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  the  model  employer  of  Mexican  Amer- 
icans— the  model  employer — and  that  means 
from  the  White  House  on  down ! 

We'll  open  up  employment.  We've  already 
made  some  progress.  President  Johnson  has 
taken  some  Important  steps.  But,  I  want  It 
on  the  record  here  that  the  one  way  to  dem- 
onstrate to  all  Americans — to  every  private 
employer,  to  every  state  government,  to  every 
mayor,  to  every  organization — that  we  really 
believe  in  non-discrimlnatlon,  and  that  we 
really  have  faith  In  and  believe  in  the  capaci- 
ties and  the  qualities  of  our  people — and  in 
this  instance,  of  the  Spanish  speaking  people, 
the  Mexican  people — the  one  way  to  make  it 
ring  true  is  for  the  highest  office  of  this  land, 
right  down  to  the  lowliest  office  of  this  land, 
to  practice  It;  and  I  will  practice  it,  so  help 
me! 

This  also  includes  greater  responsibility  for 
the  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Mexican 
American  Affairs  chaired  by  Commissioner 
Ximenes.  and  a  specific,  detailed  program 
of  action  for  that  committee.  I  might  add, 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  secretariat,  that  Is,  a  staff 
to  help  that  committee  accomplish  Its  objec- 
tives on  schedule. 

GIVE    THE    POOR    A    GREATER    VOICX    IN    PROGRAMS 

And  It  also  Includes  giving  the  poor  a 
greater  voice  In  the  planning  and  the  Im- 
plementation of  local  community  action  pro- 
grams. You  know  what  I  mean:  these  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  help  the  poor  and 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  help  the  poor  Is  to 
let  the  poor  help  themselves.  People  have 
to  learn  how  to  take  responsibility,  and  If 
the  Federal  Government  Isn't  willing  to  trust 
the  people,  then  why  should  the  people  trust 
the  Government? 

I  know  that  there  will  be  mistakes  made. 
And.  I  want  to  malse  It  quite  clear,  as  I 
speak  on  the  public  record — I  know  that  If 
we  permit,   and   If   we   encourage,   the  poor 
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to  have  a  greater  voice  In  the  planning,  the 
execution,  and  In  the  administration  of  local 
community  programs — I  know  that  there  are 
going  to  be  mistakes.  I  know  that  some  of 
the  money  will  not  be  spent  as  well  as  If  you 
had  some  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Business 
School  handling  your  affairs.  I  know  that. 
I  know  that  the  people  will  not  always  run 
the  local  community  action  program  as  well 
as  the  AT&T  or  General  Motors  runs  their 
business.  But  I  want  to  tell  you  something: 
the  Important  thing  In  a  democracy  Is  not 
that  It  Is  100  percent  efficient,  but  that  It  Is 
100  percent  Just  and  humane.  That  Is  what  Is 
Important. 

You  can  read  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  you'll  find 
many  words  about  love,  brotherhood.  God 
and  country.  And  you'll  find  many  words 
about  decency  and  humanity,  but  you  won't 
find  one  word  that  says  efficiency.  Not  once. 
I  happen  to  believe  that  you  ought  to  try 
to  be  as  efficient  as  humanly  possible,  but  If 
the  price  of  efficiency  Is  to  deny  the  people 
the  chance  to  run  their  own  affairs;  If  the 
price  of  efficiency  Is  to  deny  people  the  chance 
to  have  something  to  say  about  their  lives, 
then  I  think  we  had  better  start  re-evalua- 
tlng  what  our  values  are  In  this  country. 

I  thought  I  ought  to  explain  what  I  am 
thinking  about,  because  I  can  Just  hear 
somebody  coming  back  and  saying:  "You 
know  what  that  Vice  President  said  when 
he  was  running  for  President?  He  went  out 
there  and  recommended  that  the  poor  people 
have  something  to  say  about  their  lives 
and  to  run  some  of  the  programs  affecting 
their  lives,  and  look,  they  wasted  some 
money."  Well.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  I  want 
to  tell  you  something,  you  don't  have  to  be 
poor  to  waste  money.  In  fact,  the  poor  waste 
less  than  anybody,  because  they  have  less 
to  waste. 

JOB     OPPORTUNITIES     NEEDED     FOR      MINORITIES 

Well,  I  thought  you  might  be  Interested 
In  my  views.  I  think  that  this  .  .  .  this  new 
spirit  In  our  country,  that's  so  desperately 
needed,  Includes  giving  able-bodied  men  the 
chance  to  support  their  families  with  dignity 
and  pride.  And  when  I  say  the  chance.  I  mean 
making  that  chance,  not  Just  saying  that 
there  is  a  chance.  If  we  are  half  as  ingenious 
in  opening  up  Job  opportunities  to  people  of 
the  minorities,  we'll  have  a  lot  of  jobs  for 
people  of  the  minorities. 

FARM      WORKERS      MUST      HAVE      PROTECTION      OF 
NATIONAL    LABOR    RELATIONS    ACT 

Just  a  week  ago,  I  sat  In  a  hotel  room  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  eight  o'clock,  having  break- 
fast vrtth  a  remarkable  man.  I  had  met  him 
before.  I  had  read  much  about  him.  I  knew 
that  he  was  giving  of  his  life  for  the  poor 
people.  His  name  Is  Cesar  Chavez.  I'm  well 
aware  that  he's  a  man  of  controversy.  Most 
people  that  amount  to  anything  are.  I  some- 
times get  worried  when  too  many  people  start 
to  like  you  all  at  one  time.  I  listened  to  this 
man  tell  the  story  of  the  migrant  worker  In 
the  Valley.  He  told  me  Just  one  thing  that 
rings  In  my  mind  tonight.  He  said:  "We 
want  no  special  favors,  Mr.  Vice  President. 
We  merely  want  the  chance  to  buUd  a  union 
BO  that  the  members  can  help  themselves." 
That's  aU  they  ask  for. 

I  think  you  ought  to  know  where  I  stand 
on  this  matter.  Not  where  I  stand  now,  but 
where  I've  stood,  for  a  long,  long  time,  be- 
cause I  didn't  get  any  of  this  election  re- 
ligion. Not  a  bit.  I've  had  it  a  long,  long 
time. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  farm  workers  of 
America — and  I'm  not  talking  about  family 
farmers,  I'm  talking  about  those  factory 
farms;  we  know  what  we're  talking  about — 
tell  It  as  It  Is.  The  kids  say,  and  that's  what 
I'm  gonna  do,  tell  It  as  It  Is — these  farm 
workers  of  America  must  have  this  chance 
to  have  their  union  and  to  bargain  collec- 
tively. They  m\ist  be  covered  by  the  National 
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Labor  Relations  Act  and  with  the  full  rights 
under  the  law  to  organize — the  full  rights 
to  organize  and  to  bargain  collectively. 

EQUAL  RIGHTS  AND  BENEFITS  FOR  FARM  WORKERS 

Let  me  jvist  expand  on  that  for  a  moment. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  person  can  really 
enjoy  their  meal  If  they  know  that  the  food 
they  are  eating — and  you  really  pay  plenty 
for  It — has  been  prepared,  produced  and 
processed  under  conditions  that  are  lees 
than  fair  labor  standards.  You  ought  not  to 
be  very  happy  eating  that  kind  of  food. 

I  think  the  present  minimum  wage  cov- 
erage for  farm  workers  must  be  extended. 
We  must  push  forward  to  achieve  other  fringe 
benefits  which  other  factory  workers  have 
enjoyed  for  a  generation. 

It  is  wrong,  morally  wrong,  economically 
wrong,  politically  wrong,  to  exploit  anybody. 
The  most  exploited  worker  in  America  today 
is  the  migrant  farm  worker.  We  have  got  to 
put  a  stop  to  It! 

All  the  Government  has  to  do  Is  to  permit 
these  people  to  have  the  benefits  of  the  law 
that  other  workers  have. 

I  have  been  a  friend  of  the  worker  lor  a 
long  time,  and,  by  the  way.  it  hasn't  hurt 
America  a  bit — not  one  bit!  The  American 
workers  made  America  prosperous. 

BRACERO  ACT  KILLED  BUT  GREEN  CARD  COMMUTER 
NEW  THREAT 

I  cast  the  tie-breaking  vote,  as  President 
of  the  Senate,  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  revive  the  Bracero  Program.  Now,  we  must 
come  to  grips  with  a  new  problem.  It  Is 
called  the  problem  of  the  Green  Card 
Commuter. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  these  are  not  dif- 
ficult problems.  They  are  Just  simple  prob- 
lems of  Justice — simple  problems  of  fair  play. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  make  up  our  mind 
as  Americans  how  we  want  Americans  to  live. 
I  don't  think  I  have  any  right  as  a  public 
official  to  stand  Idly  by  and  let  other  Amer- 
icans be  exploited  while  I  enjoy  the  good 
things  of  life.  I  don't  Intend  to  do  It  as  a 
citizen,  as  Vice  President  or  as  President. 

draft:     NATIONAL    LOTTERY    SYSTEM 

In  my  campaign,  I've  already  proposed 
that  young  men  be  selected  for  the  draft  on 
the  basis  of  what  we  call  the  Pair  and  Im- 
partial Random  System,  on  a  National  Lot- 
tery. I  think  that  Is  the  fair  system. 

"LA     RAZA"      MUST     BE     REPRESENTED     IN     DRAFT 
BOARDS 

Let  me  say  something  about  the  draft 
boards.  These  draft  boards  should  be  fully 
representative  of  the  local  community;  and 
that  means  where  there  is  a  large  Spanish 
surnamed  population.  La  Raza  must  be 
Justly  and  fairly  represented! 

FULL    BENEFITS    OF    CITIZENSHIP    TO    EVBRT 
AMERICAN 

All  that  I  have  said  to  you  tonight  Is  direct, 
clear,  and  Indeed,  almost  simple,  because  all 
I  have  talked  to  you  about  is  what  you  want 
for  yourself.  I  want  a  fair  chance,  and  I  have 
had  It.  Why  shouldn't  somebody  else  have 
It?  This  is  not  a  country  for  the  aristocrats 
or  for  the  privileged.  This  is  the  country  in 
which  every  American  Is  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  the  full  benefit  of  American  citizen- 
ship. In  other  words,  privilege  for  all,  bene- 
fits for  all,  a  chance  for  all.  Sometimes  I 
think  we  complicate  things  far  too  much.  We 
talk  about  legal  structures,  and  we  talk 
about  laws,  when  really  what  we  ought  to  be 
talking  about  Is  "do  unto  others,  as  you 
would  have  them  do  unto  you,"  and  that  will 
settle  It  pretty  well. 

TWENTY    YEARS   OF    WORKING    TOGETHER 

So.  we  join  here  tonight,  really.  In  a  cele- 
bration of  twenty  years  of  working  together, 
living  together,  achieving  together,  planning 
together,  and  looking  ahead  together.  And  I 
think  these  are  objectives  that  we  can  strive 
for — that  I  have  talked  of  tonight — and  that 
we  can  achieve  rather  quickly.  We  can  do  It, 
just  as  we  did  It  when  we  charged  our  coun- 
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try   with   responsibility  to  Implement  equal 
opportunity. 

I  helped  do  that  twenty  years  ago  In  the 
Democratic  Party.  It  took  a  lonn  time,  and 
some  people  are  still  holding  back.  But,  let 
us  make  It  crystal  clear:  segregation,  dis- 
crimination. Intolerance,  bigotry,  all  those 
evils  that  have  plagued  this  nation  and 
mankind  for  so  mnny  decades  and  genera- 
tions are  things  of  the  past.  The  remnants 
still  hang  on.  There  are  a  few  of  them  that 
are  still  here,  but  they've  had  their  day. 
They're  dead  and  gone!  The  trouble  is  some 
of  them  haven't  been  burled,  and  we're 
going  to  get  at  that  Job ! 

LkT     us     CONTUnrg     THIS     STKUGOUC     TOCETHEB I 

So  I  ask  you  to  do  one  thing.  Look,  this  Is 
not  a  one  man  Job,  and  It  Isn't  a  one  orga- 
nization Job.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  the  American  OI  Porum  since 
the  first  time  you  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee in  the  Congress.  You  may  not  even 
remember  that  I  got  a  little  citation  from 
you  a  long,  long  time  ago.  I've  cherished  that. 
We've  been  together  for  almost,  now.  twenty 
years,  and  I  suggest  that  we  can  continue 
this  struggle  together   And  I  ask  your  help. 

SractaB.-amlgoe.  Qraclas 


TWO  SOLDIERS  PROM  CITY  DIE 
IN  VIETNAM  WAR 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

letters  always  wrote  that  he  "wanted  to  come 
home." 

In  .iddltlon  to  his  parents.  Specialist  Per- 
kins Is  survived  by  two  brothers.  Ralph  and 
JefTrey  Perkins,  three  sisters.  Ella  Mae  and 
Joyce  Perkins,  and  Mrs.  Gloria  Oarrett,  of 
Baltimore:  his  maternal  grandmother,  Mrs 
Cora  Harrison,  and  his  paternal  grandparents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Junior  Perkins,  all  of  Baltimore. 
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HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MABTlUkNO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sgt.  Jimmy  A.  Small  wood  and  Sp4c.  Cal- 
vin M.  Perkins,  two  fine  yoimg  men  from 
Maryland  were  killed  recently  in  Viet- 
nam. I  wish  to  commend  their  bravery 
and  honor  their  memory  by  including  the 
following  article  in  the  Record: 
Two   CrrY    Soldhhs    Da    in    Vittnam    War 

Two  soldiers  from  Baltimore,  one  a  23-year- 
old  career  sergeant  and  the  other  a  20-year- 
old  draftee,  have  died  In  the  Vietnam  war.  the 
Department   of   Defense   reported   yesterday. 

They  were ; 

Sgt.  Jimmy  A.  Smallwood.  son  of  Thomas 
A.  Smallwood.  804  Cathedral  street,  and  Mrs. 
Alice  Smallwood.  3811  Annellen  road 

Spec  4  Calvin  M.  Perkins.  20.  son  ol  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins.  3801  Copley  road 

Sergeant  Smallwood  died  October  3  In 
Japan.  He  was  severely  burned  when  mortar 
shells  exploded  during  a  cleanup  detail  In 
Vietnam  on  September  29,  hla  mother  said 
yesterday. 

He  had  been  in  Vietnam  since  May.  serving 
with  the  52d  Infantry.  It  was  his  second 
tour  In  the  war  zone.  Mrs.  Smallwood  said. 

A  native  of  Baltimore.  Sergeant  Smallwood 
enlisted  in  the  Army  shortly  after  graduating 
from  Dunbar  High  School  In  1962.  He  served 
three  years  In  Panama  and  spent  some  time 
In  Germany  before  going  to  Vietnam. 

In  addition  to  his  parents.  hU  survivors 
Include  six  sisters.  Mrs.  Rosa  Crowell.  Mrs. 
Alice  R.  Mills.  Mrs.  Barbara  Carter.  Mrs. 
Margaret  Hughes.  Mrs  Patricia  Brown,  and 
Mrs.  Rita  King,  all  of  Baltimore,  and  a 
brother,  Isaac  J.  Smallwood,  of  Washington 

Specialist  Perkins,  who  had  been  In  Viet- 
nam since  December,  was  killed  October  3 
when  a  mine  exploded  while  he  was  on  com- 
bat duty.  He  was  in  the  Infantry. 

Mrs.  Perkins  said  her  son.  a  native  of 
Baltimore,  was  drafted  Into  the  Army  July  28. 
1967,  one  month  after  he  graduated  from 
Forest  Park  High  School 

He  served  first  at  Fort  Bragg,  N  C  .  and 
Port  Gordon.  Ga.  He  was  at  Port  Dlx.  N.J.. 
before  being  ordered  to  Vietnam. 

Mrs.  Perkins  said  her  son  In  his  frequent 


Ing  and  the  use  of  fast,  light  planes  by 
businessmen  and  individual  citizens  is 
going  to  mushroom  in  the  years  ahead. 
We  must  not  impede  this  progress. 


HIGH -DENSITY  TRAFFIC  AIRPORTS 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  7,  1968 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
concerned  about  the  proposed  PAA  rule 
making  for  high-density  airports.  It 
appears  the  proposal  Is  a  negative  ap- 
proach to  a  problem  that  Is  in  desperate 
need  of  positive  solution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  safety  must  come  first; 
congestion  at  our  major  airports  must  be 
eliminated.  Washington  National  is  a 
classic  example.  The  question  Is,  How 
should  it  be  accomplished?  The  PAA  pro- 
posal seems  to  favor  one  segment  of  the 
air  transportation  industry  over  an- 
other. Since  airports  and  air  traffic  facil- 
ities are  built  ^y  public  funds  and  paid 
for  in  part  by  those  who  use  them,  they 
must  be  available  equadly  to  all. 

The  private  sector  of  aviation  is  a  sub- 
stantial contributor  to  the  economy  of 
the  Nation  auid  the  restrictions  proposed 
against  operation  of  private  and  business 
^rcraft  would  have  severe  repercussions. 
The  American  economy  flourishes  today 
because  industrial  firms  are  moving  into 
small  towns  in  every  State,  providing 
economic  growth  and  millions  of  jobs. 
General  aviation  plays  a  major  role  In 
this  development.  Company  owned  and 
chartered  aircraft  serve  as  a  vital  link 
between  these  new  industrial  complexes 
and  the  metropolitan  centers.  These 
small  planes  carry  key  personnel  to  the 
major  cities.  Business  could  not  be  con- 
ducted efficiently  without  this  service.  In 
my  own  district,  many  firms  maintain 
these  aircraft  and  many  others  use  char- 
ter services. 

Restricting  these  flights  is  not  the  an- 
swer. The  answer  lies  in  the  proper  use 
of  facilities  already  available.  Early  this 
year.  I  introduced  a  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  House  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  enter  into  a  leasing  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
operate  the  facilities  at  both  Boiling  and 
Anacostla  for  general  aviation  purposes. 
These  fields  are  convenient  to  downtown 
Washington  and  they  are  scarcely  being 
used  today. 

Another  great  airport  not  being  fully 
utilized  is  Friendship  at  Baltimore.  A  few 
miles  out  of  Washington  is  Dulles  Inter- 
national virtually  unused.  These  are  fa- 
cilities whicj;^  I  feel  should  be  placed  in 
full  use  before  placing  unnecessary  re- 
strictions on  private  aircraft.  The  situa- 
tion at  Washington  National  is  urgent. 
The  solution  is  to  use  Dulles  and  Friend- 
ship for  commercial  airlines  to  a  much 
greater  degree. 

The  public  interest  must  be  the  prime 
consideration.  General  aviation  is  grow- 


WHY   A   NATIONAL   MARITIME 
STRATEGY? 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord,  I  include  the  following: 

Wht  a  National  Maritime  Strategy? 

In  the  press  of  everyday  problems,  politics 
and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  people  often 
forgot  the  Polaris  ballistic  missile  weapons 
system.  Unseen,  the  submerged  missile  sub- 
marines cruise  silently  at  depth  In  the 
oceans,  poised  In  Instant  readiness,  well 
forward.  24  hours  each  day.  Inherently  In- 
vulnerable, their  year  'round  vigil  stabilizes 
our  strategy. 

Polaris,  soon  to  be  supplemented  by  Po- 
seidon, provides  flexibility  and  a  wide  range 
of  strategic  cholcea.  The  system,  once  at  sea. 
wrested  the  initiative  from  Soviet  hands.  It 
serves  as  the  cornerstone  of  our  strategy. 

Revolutionary  change,  the  constant  of  the 
20th  Century  world,  dictates  continuous  re- 
assessment of  national- military  strategy.  The 
present  power  situation  compels  changes, 
with  emphasis  on  sea-based  strength.  "The 
first  building  block  for  the  shift  to  a  "na- 
tional maritime  strategy",  the  Polaris,  makes 
possible  the  "full  scale  redetermination  of 
strateg^y  to  fulfill  the  objectives  of  our  na- 
tional Interest",  as  called  for  by  resolution 
of  this  year's  Navy  League  convention. 

If  Polaris  provides  the  alpha  of  the  plan- 
ning process,  the  omega  Is  SABMIS  (Seabased 
Antl-Balllstlc  Missile  Intercept  System). 
SABMIS  rounds  out  the  broad  oceanic  mix 
fulfilling  the  primary  purpose  of  military 
planning,  the  preservation  of  the  Republic. 
Utilizing  the  vast,  oceanic  spaces.  In  exten- 
sion of  a  fixed  ABM  system,  SABMIS  would 
give  defense  in  depth  and  far  greater  flexi- 
bility to  protect  cities  and  provide  for  the 
safety  of  citizens  against  nuclear  attack. 

With  the  scope  of  mobile  strategic  systems 
defined,  what  national  needs  must  be  met 
beneath  the  stabilized  nuclear  umbrella? 
Historic  experience  confirms,  once  the  threat 
of  nuclear  attack  is  muted,  the  probability 
of  wars  at  lower  levels  of  violence  increase. 
The  dynamics  of  Communist  ambitions  re- 
affirm the  assumption  of  ever-increasing  con- 
flict. The  Navy  League  "national  maritime 
strategy"  resolution  focuses  on  this  fact: 
"The  recurring  crises  subsequent  to  1946  have 
placed  increasing  significance  upon  the  stra- 
tegic capability  of  sustained  movement  and 
the  sustained  presence  of  mobile  stabiliz- 
ing power." 

THC  rtrruRK  arena 

Revolutionary  technological  advances,  such 
as  long  range  tactical  air.  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  the  like,  effected  a  signifi- 
cant strategic  shift.  The  seas  became  both 
the  strategic  heartland  and  the  arena  for 
future  warfare.  With  domination  of  the  land 
from  the  oceans  now  pwssible.  U.S.  fleets, 
wltl.  their  discriminate  power  projection  po- 
tential and  their  amphibious  readiness,  are 
recognized  as  key  instruments  in  the  preser- 
vation of  peace.  For  these  reasons,  the  for- 
mulation of  a  maritime  strategy  becomes 
imperative,  and  defense  policy  must  reflect 
the  requirement  for  rapid  reorientation  to 
curb  the  erosion  of  our  position  of  world 
leadership. 

An  ocean  cushioned  United  States  enjoys 
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a  natural  advantage  of  defense  in  depth  and 
an  enviable  strategic  position.  The  integrity 
of  the  concept  of  a  forward  strategy  must  be 
maintained.  Cur  significant  strategic  weak- 
ness has  been  our  failure  to  capitalize  on 
this  marked  advantage,  while  permitting 
nuclear  weapons  to  entice  our  thinking  to- 
ward the  rigid  regimentation  of  continental 
concepts  of  land  warfare. 

Strategy,  boiled  down  to  basics,  is  largely  a 
matter  of  movement.  Well-conceived  plans 
make  possible  the  expeditious  movement  of 
power  where  needed.  This  flow  of  power 
occurs  mainly  at  sea.  reinforced  by  move- 
ment both  over  the  oceans  and  under.  Fre- 
quently, the  presence  of  power  and  the  will 
to  use  it.  is  by  far  the  most  effective  element 
of  national  strength.  The  dramatic  manifes- 
tation of  this  is  seen  in  the  blockade,  effec- 
tively demonstrated  in  Soviet  Premier  Khru- 
shchev's Caribbean  retreat.  This  primacy  of 
sea  lines  of  communication  stems  from  the 
geo-political  physical  fact  of  life  being  that 
the  earth  is  seven-tenths  water. 

World  trade  mounts  at  an  explosive  rate. 
Ships  carry  more  than  98  per  cent  of  this 
international  trade  across  the  seas.  Just  as 
nearly  99  per  cent  of  the  logistical  supplies 
for  our  fighting  men  in  Viet  Nam  are  sent  in 
ships,  seallft  sustained  our  actions  In  Leban- 
on. Seallft  enabled  our  expedlous  interven- 
tion In  the  Dominican  RepubllcUnassallable 
statistics  show  how  seallft  affects  our  stra- 
tegy. As  a  key  task,  mobile  naval  power  pro- 
vides protection  to  these  ships  to  deliver  the 
beans,  bullets,  tanks  and  people  needed  to 
wage  war. 

OCEANIC   communication    AND    PSOSPERITT 

Long  term  prosperity,  Just  as  national  se- 
curity, depends  upon  firm  lines  of  oceanic 
communications.  The  industrial  potential  of 
a  flourishing,  but  resource-deficient,  nation 
dictates  the  provision  of  protection  to  the 
shipping  that  carries  66  of  the  77  essential 
materials  to  our  manufacturing  centers  from 
foreign  shores. 

The  re-orlentatlon  of  national  strategy  to 
the  sea  starts  with  the  intellectual  process. 
Oceanic  advancement  commences  on  the 
college  and  university  campuses.  HappUy, 
the  Sea  Grant  College  program  and  the  Ma- 
rine Engineering  and  Resource  Development 
Act  of  1966  are  already  sparking  expanding 
Intellectual  activity  of  scientists,  scholars 
and  students  vrlthln  the  university  complex. 
As  a  next  step  toward  gaining  governmental 
blessing  for  the  formulation  of  a  national 
maritime  strategy,  an  oceanic  counterpart  of 
the  Rand  Corporation  should  be  establUbed. 

With  the  Viet  Nam  strategic  situation  now 
In  limbo,  and  the  post- Viet  Nam  defense 
dialogue  about  to  receive  increasing  atten- 
tion, the  imperative  of  an  interjection  of  the 
maritime  viewpoint  into  future  strategy  Is 
compelling.  By  its  resolutions  the  Navy 
League  Is  firmly  on  the  record  for  the  re- 
quired reorientation  to  a  maritime  defense 
strategy.  As  pointed  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  "One  of  the  significant  develop- 
ments of  the  past  decade  has  been  the 
growth  in  size  and  quality  of  this  Soviet 
Navy.  There  are  clear  signs  now  that  Soviet 
pwlicy-makers  intend  to  use  the  capabilities 
of  this  new  power,  and  we  may  be  embarked 
on  an  era  of  global  maritime  Importance." 

The  facts,  In  substantiation,  are  compel- 
ling. What  is  called  for  Is  oceanic  under- 
standing. In  this  premise,  the  leadership  of 
the  League,  I  am  confident.  Is  providing  the 
oceanic  vision  while  spearheading  the  action 
this  nation  desperately  needs. 

If  the  broad  and  beautiful  oceans  beckon — 
it  is  because  there  is  untapped  strategic 
strength  in  the  seas.  With  enlightened  ur- 
gency the  Navy  League  calls  for  a  "new 
grand  strategy  of  the  oceans." 

Charles  F.  Duchein. 
National  President, 
Navy  League  of  the  United  States. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JAMES  A.  FARLEY      _ 


HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Walker 
Stone  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
on  August  29,  1968,  wrote  an  article  about 
James  A.  Parley,  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  entitled  "Old  Politician  Parley 
Watches,  Cares."  Jim  Farley  has  dedi- 
cated many  years  of  his  life  to  the  service 
of  the  people  of  our  country  and  our  own 
State  of  New  York,  as  well  as  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Although  he  is  now  in  pri- 
vate industry,  he  still  takes  great  in- 
terest in  the  aCfairs  of  our  Nation  and 
the  world,  and  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
It  was  wonderful  to  see  Jim  at  the  recent 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  Chi- 
cago. During  my  three  terms  as  Demo- 
cratic national  committeewoman  for  the 
State  of  New  York,  I  always  found  Jim's 
vast  experience  and  deep  insight  plus 
his  personal  integrity  of  great  comfort 
to  me.  For  the  benefit  of  all  of  my  col- 
leagues I  herewith  insert  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Stone's  article  about  a  great 
American : 

Old  Politician  Farley  Watches,  Cares 
(By  Walker  Stone) 

Chicago,  August  28 —  James  A.  Farley,  80 
years  of  age,  six  feet,  two  Inches  tall,  balances 
on  the  balls  of  his  feet  as  he  listens  to  re- 
turns on  the  TV  set  in  his  Blackstone  Hotel 
suite  to  the  roll  call  from  the  stockyard 
auditorium. 

It  Is  the  roll  call  on  the  Vietnam  resolu- 
tion— whether  the  Democrats  stick  with  their 
president  or  take  off  in  a  new  direction. 

There  is  perhaps  no  man  In  Chicago  today 
to  whom  It  could  make  less  difference  person- 
ally. Jim  Parley  Is  no  longer  a  part  of  the 
Democratic  apparatus,  no  longer  hopeful  of 
reward  nor  fearful  of  reprisal. 

But  he  still  cares.  It  is  his  party. 

He  sways  back  and  forth.  In  his  black  mo- 
hair suit,  following  the  returns,  until  it  Is  cer- 
tain the  vote  has  upheld  the  Administration 
position  on  Vietnam  and  all  the  bad  guys  on 
the  other  side  have  been  recorded  and 
counted  out. 

To  an  old  politician  like  Jim  Farley  It  Is 
most  Important  that  the  other  side  shall  be 
on  record,  so  they  can  be  treated  accordingly. 

Then  the  Incoming  Democratic  president 
can  handle  matters  in  line  with  the  ancient 
and  honorable  rules  of  political  spoils,  even 
if  Jim  Farley  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

managed  f.  d.  r.'s  campaign 

He  set  the  pattern  36  years  ago. 

He  managed  the  campaign  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  for  the  Democratic  nomination  In 
Chicago.  And  the  old  Parley  rule  was  FRBC — 
for  Roosevelt  before  Chicago:  You  either 
were,  and  In.  or  you  were  not,  and  out. 

That  made  a  big  difference  In  those  days. 

They  were  not  like  these  days. 

In  1932.  when  Jim  Parley  barged  Into 
Chicago,  carrying  the  FDR  banner.  Repub- 
lican Herbert  Hoover  was  president.  There 
were  no  federal  relief  or  welfare  programs. 
Some  11  million  were  unemployed,  which, 
compared  to  the  present  population  of  avail- 
able working  force,  would  mean  about  20  mil- 
lion unemployed. 

Nobody  was  on  strike.  Anyone  who  had  a 
Job  wouldn't  think  of  giving  it  up.  They  were 
the  days  when  you  accepted  pay  decreases  to 
keep  a  Job,  rather  than  ask  for  any  increases 
to  stay  on  a  job. 
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It  was  different  than  today,  when  tele- 
phone electricians  have  been  on  strike,  bus 
drivers  are  on  strike  and  taxlcab  drivers  are 
on  strike.  It  is  difficult  today  to  travel  from 
downtown  loop  hotels  to  the  stockyards  am- 
phitheater. It  Is  practically  Impossible  to 
communicate  by  telephone. 

OLD-FASHIONED    CONVENTIONS 

By  modern  measurement,  the  1932  Demo- 
cratic Convention  may  have  been  the  last  of 
the  old-fashioned  Democratic  conventions. 
It  promised  to  reduce  federal  spending  25  per- 
cent. It  promised  a  "federal  budget  annually 
balanced."  it  looked  with  abhorrence  on  a 
budget  of  4  billion,  of  which  almost  $1  billion 
went  for  military  purposes.  It  was  the  last  of 
the  dying  days  when  the  Democrats  were  the 
party  of  economy — days  that  dated  back  to 
when  Thomas  Jefferson  reduced  the  federal 
spending  from  $7  million  to  $4  million,  days 
that  dated  back  to  when  Andrew  Jackson 
paid  off  the  federal  debt. 

That  was  a  tidy  little  convention  Jim  Farley 
ran  here  in  1932  compared  to  today's. 

Opponents  to  FDR  then  were  not  as  ungov- 
ernable as  the  McCarthy's  and  McOovern's  of 
today.  They  were  relatively  reasonable,  such 
as  the  rambunctious  Al  Smith  of  the  east  side 
of  New  York,  such  as  Albert  Richie,  the  wet 
governor  of  Maryland  when  prohibition  was 
the  chief  urban  Issue;  such  as  "Alfalfa  BUI" 
Murray,  whose  farmers  of  the  prairies 
thought  they  were  being  cheated. 

When  the  fourth  ballot  votes  nominating 
FDR  were  cast,  they  closed  ranks,  to  elect  a 
Democrat. 

But  1932  must  be  looked  back  upon  as  a 
watershed  In  American  history. 

What  came  afterward  couldn't  be  counted 
against  what  went  before. 


MORE  GRAFT  IN  THE  WAR  ON 
POVERTY 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  evidence  of  shocking  graft  and 
mismanagement  which  has  character- 
ized the  administration  of  the  war  on 
poverty  has  been  uncovered.  Published 
accounts  of  flagrant  violations  and 
abuses  connected  with  the  OEO  are  so 
extensive  that  the  American  taxpayer  is 
ready  to  scrap  the  entire  program  and 
insist  that  the  functions  be  taken  over 
by  responsible  local  community  and  wel- 
fare agencies. 

This  time  the  scene  is  New  York  City, 
where  reports  indicate  that  officials  of 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  em- 
bezzled $1.8  million  from  the  program 
during  the  summer  of  1967. 

Numerous  times  during  debate  and 
committee  discussion,  I  have  urged  the 
responsible  congressional  committees 
and  administration  officials  to  take  a 
closer  look  at  how  "antipoverty"  chiefs 
are  spending  the  taxpayer's  money. 

Congressional  responsibility  does  not 
end  with  the  mere  appropriation  of 
money.  There  is  no  excuse  for  our  failure 
to  provide  continuous  monitoring  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  which  have  been  spent 
under  this  program. 

Why  should  the  war  on  poverty  be 
given  a  blank  check? 

The  Federal  Government,  in  coopera- 
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tlon  with  State,  local  govemments,  and 
private  business  must  assist  In  efforts  to 
provide  each  American  an  opportunity 
to  become  a  productive  member  of  our 
society.  But  we  cannot  stand  by  while 
dollars  Intended  for  the  poor  are  squan- 
dered or  stolen. 

It  Is  time  for  Congress  and  the  John- 
son administration  to  open  the  books  on 
this  program  to  determine  the  true  ex- 
tent of  the  loss — both  to  the  taxpayer 
and  to  the  poor. 

My  colleagues,  I  commend  to  your  at- 
tention the  following  article  from  the 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sunday  Register.  Oc- 
tober 6.  1968: 

Fr*B  91.8  Million  N«w  York  Loss — Oni  Oct 

or   Fiv«    PovwrrT    Unit   Chxcks   Takxn — 

Bkino  OrrtciAL  Back  FmoM  Califobnia 

N«w  Yoan.  N.Y. — Investigators  said  Satur- 
day a  spot  check  of  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  records  here  Indicates  that  one  of  every 
five  paychecks  as  embezzled  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1967. 

They  say  the  pattern  would  mean  about 
•  18  million  stolen  in  that  period  alone. 

"That  trgure  seems  a  little  high  at  this 
point,"  s*Hlprober  Edward  Welntraub  of  the 
city  Department  of  Investigations.  "But  no 
one  has  made  any  conclusions  yet.  We  don't 
know  how  much  money  Is  lost.  This  Is  the 
biggest  fovernmental  mess  I've  ever  seen." 
RETtmN   omciAL 

While  the  Investigation  continued,  a  city 
detective  escorted  the  flred  fiscal  affairs  di- 
rector of  the  city's  Human  Resources  Ad- 
ministration back  to  New  York  Ftlday  night 
to  face  charges  of  embezzling  nearly  $23,000 
from  an  HRA  emplojre  loan  fund. 

tin.  Helynn  Lewis.  38.  a  divorced  mother 
of  three,  was  returned  from  California,  where 
•he  had  been  arrested  Thursday  on  a  New 
York  City  warrant 

Mn.  Lewis  was  arraigned  Saturday  before 
CrlmliuU  Court  Judge  Prancls  X  O'Brien, 
who  s«t  ball  at  $25,000  and  remanded  her  to 
the  Women's  House  of  Detention  pending  a 
bearing  Tuesday. 

8b«  la  charged  with  second-degree  grand 
larceny  and  possession  of  stolen  property 

City  InveaUgatlons  Commissioner  Arnold 
Kraiman  had  reported  originally  that  Mrs 
Lewis'  alleged  embezzlement  was  not  con- 
nected with  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
which  the  HRA  runs,  but  he  said  Friday  that 
she  had  Illegally  transferred  a  missing  $22.- 
912  from  Youth  Corps  funds  to  the  HRS's 
employe  loan  fund 

RXACTIVATED    fTJND 

The  loan  fund  originally  had  been  set  up 
with  contributions  by  HRA  executives  to  tide 
over  new  employes  until  their  first  paychecks 
arrived. 

The  fund  was  ordered  closed  out  by  HRA 
Commissioner  Mitchell  I.  Qlnsberg  last  Janu- 
ary. But  the  agency  said  the  fund  was  reac- 
tivated last  June  and  August,  by  checks 
drawn  from  another  account  and  then  de- 
posited. 

Mrs  Lewis  was  flred  from  her  $19.000-a- 
year  Job  Sept.  21  when  she  refused  to  co- 
operate In  an  Investigation  of  missing  HRA 
funds. 

City  officials  have  given  a  minimum  esti- 
mate of  loss  during  the  1967  summer  of 
•450,000.  For  the  1968  summer,  Fralman 
originally  esUmated  a  $240,000  loss,  and 
Ginsberg  later  gave  an  "under  $1  million" 
appraisal. 

The  two  officials  attributed  the  loss  to  em- 
ployes who  created  fictitious  work  sites  and 
cashed  checks  made  out  to  nonexistent  corps 
members  "working"  at  thoss  sites.  Six  per- 
sons. Including  four  HRA  employes,  were 
arrested  In  that  scheme  Sept.  13. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1968 


October  8,  1968 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or   MASSACRtrSBTTS 

IN  THE  HOUS£  OF  REPRESEaTTATTVES 
Thursday.  October  3,  1968 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  vigorous  support  for  the  vo- 
cational education  sunendments  before 
us  today — a  package  of  legislation  that 
would  help  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  throughout  the 
United  States  to  train  for  meaningful 
employment. 

For  too  long  we  have  neglected  that 
portion  of  our  Nation's  youth  who  did  not 
choose  the  path  to  college.  For  too  long 
we  have  witnessed  the  disproportion- 
ately high  rate  of  unemployment  expe- 
rienced by  our  young  people.  The  large 
incidence  of  joblessness  and  dependency 
among  our  country's  young  men  and 
women  is  invariably  correlated  with  low 
educational  achievement,  and  their  ig- 
norance, poverty,  and  unemployment  are 
not  only  interrelated,  but  also  self-per- 
petuating. Our  traditional  educational 
programs  have  appeared  unable  to  hold 
our  youth  in  school  for  a  sufBcient  length 
of  time  and  are  unable  to  train  effec- 
tively those  who  do  stay  in  school. 

The  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968  seek  to  correct  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  previous  vocational  legis- 
lation. The  amendments  would  create  a 
viable  framework  to  equip  young  people 
with  the  skills  they  must  possess,  if  they 
are  to  secure  adequate  employment.  And 
the  legislation  would  prepare  them  with 
a  sound  basic  education  which  can  be 
used  as  a  foundation  for  further  educa- 
tion and  training,  should  they  decide  to 
continue  their  studies. 

The  new  legislation  would  authorize 
exemplary  programs  and  projects  to  ease 
the  transition  from  school  to  work.  Such 
Innovations  as  intensive  guidance  and 
counseling,  as  well  as  initial  Job  place- 
ment, may  be  attempted.  Programs  may 
be  undertaken  to  acquaint  students  early 
in  their  educational  careers  with  the  wide 
variety  of  occupations  open  to  them,  and 
the  prerequisites  for  them. 

Special  provisions  have  been  Included 
for  the  disadvantaged  student.  Begin- 
ning with  fiscal  year  1970,  25  percent  of 
the  Eunount  of  each  State's  allotment 
which  is  in  excess  of  its  base  allotment, 
would  be  used  for  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. By  disadvantaged  we  mean 
students  who  due  to  academic,  socio- 
economic, or  for  other  reasons  have  diffi- 
culty succeeding  in  the  regular  vocational 
program.  Grants  would  be  authorized  for 
the  construction,  equipment,  and  opera- 
tion of  residential  schools  to  provide  vo- 
cational education  for  young  people  15 
through  20  years  of  age,  who  need  full- 
time  study  on  a  residential  basis  in  order 
to  benefit  fully  from  such  an  education. 
This  provision  would  be  of  particular 
value  to  the  student  whose  school  does 
not  have  vocational  courses  or  cannot 
offer  them  because  of  limited  facilities. 
And  it  would  be  most  beneficial  to  the 
student   whose   present  environment  Is 


not  readily  conducive  to  further  educa- 
tion and  training. 

Special  provisions  have  also  been  made 
to  assure  adequate  funding  for  programs 
for  those  individuals  who  have  com- 
pleted or  left  high  school  and  are  able 
to  study  on  a  full-time  basis  before  en- 
tering the  labor  market.  Beginning  with 
flacal  year  1970,  25  percent  of  the  por- 
tion of  each  State's  allotment  which  is 
In  excess  of  its  base  allotment,  would 
be  used  for  programs  to  enable  these 
persons  to  prepare  for  good  jobs.  F^mds 
have  also  been  directed  to  help  the  physi- 
cally and  mentally  handicapped  succeed 
in  a  modified  vocational  program. 

The  amendments  would  assist  the 
States  to  expand  their  programs  of  work- 
study,  which,  by  simultaneously  com- 
bining education  with  work  experience, 
can  teach  students  the  value  of  learning 
a  skill  to  get  a  good  job.  The  amend- 
ments would  provide  for  100-percent  Fed- 
eral financing  for  the  States  to  hire  per- 
sonnel to  coordinate  such  programs,  and 
to  provide  instruction  related  to  work  ex- 
perience. They  would  also  provide  reim- 
bursement to  employers  for  certain  costs 
they  may  incur  while  providing  on-the- 
job  training,  and  would  pay  the  costs 
of  providing  other  services,  such  as  the 
transportation  of  students  participating 
in  the  program.  The  amendments  would 
Increase  the  proportion  of  Federal  match- 
ing funds  which  will  be  available  imder 
the  work-study  program  from  the  previ- 
ous 75  to  80  percent. 

Under  the  amendments  assistance 
would  be  offered  to  the  States  and  local 
educational  agencies  in  the  development 
of  currlculums  better  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  new  and  changing  occupa- 
tions, and  in  the  dissemination  of  exist- 
ing curriculum  materials. 

A  National  Advisory  Council  on  Voca- 
tional Education  would  be  established 
on  a  permanent  basis  to  review  the  opera- 
tion and  administration  of  vocational 
education  programs  and  to  conduct  In- 
dependent evaluations  of  their  activities. 
The  States  would  also  be  required  to  es- 
tablish advisory  councils,  and  to  set  forth 
long-range  plans  for  vocational  educa- 
tion in  the  State. 

Another  important  section  of  the  act 
is  an  amendment  to  the  Education  Pro- 
fessions Development  Act — an  amend- 
ment that  would  provide  leadership  de- 
velopment awards  for  qualified  voca- 
tional education  personnel  to  pursue  pro- 
grams of  advanced  study.  And  funds 
would  be  authorized  for  vocational  edu- 
cators and  administrative  personnel  to 
participate  in  institutes,  exchange  pro- 
grams and  programs  of  in-service  educa- 
tion. In  view  of  the  expansion  forecast  for 
vocational  education,  this  program  would 
be  an  Important  step  in  securing  the 
necessary  teaching  personnel  and  the  ad- 
ministrative staff  needed  by  every  State 
and  local  district. 

The  advanced  funding  provisions  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  have  been  extended  to  cover 
vocational  education  to  assure  adequate 
planning  well  ahead  of  a  project's  Im- 
plementation. 

T^e  provisions  of  the  1968  Vocational 
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Education  Amendments,  in  short,  will 
greatly  strengthen  this  coxmtry's  effort 
to  help  its  youth  find  meaningful  Jobs. 


AN  IMPORTANT  EDITORIAL  ON 
LAW  AND  ORDER 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  written  about  the  need 
for  law  and  order  In  the  United  States. 
There  is  an  understandable  concern 
about  the  problems  of  crime  and 
violence. 

Of  all  the  words  that  have  been  writ- 
ten about  law  and  order  none  has 
summed  up  the  situation  with  more  clar- 
ity and  insight  than  the  editorial  in 
Newsday  on  Monday,  October  7.  Because 
I  believe  this  editorial  shows  understand- 
ing and  vision  on  the  problem  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues'  attention  and,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  it 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Law  AND  Order 

The  overriding  Issue  of  the  1968  presiden- 
tial campaign  Is  "law  and  order" — but  what 
do  the  words  mean? 

Are  they  code  words  for  police  brutality 
and  repression  In  the  black  ghettos  of  Amer- 
ica— or  do  they  offer  police  protection  against 
criminals  who  make  the  streets  unsafe  at 
night?  Does  the  doctrine  of  "law  and  order" 
demand  a  crackdown  on  student  demonstra- 
tors who  take  their  grievances  to  the  streets — 
or  does  it  assure  the  right  of  peaceful  pro- 
test? Does  this  1988  campaign  slogan  promise 
equality  before  the  law — or  repression  at  the 
hands  of  the  law? 

"Law  and  order" — as  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and  George  C.  Wallace 
have  discovered — Is  an  Issue  that  Is  all  things 
to  all  men.  It  draws  its  sustenance  from  the 
multitude  of  problems  which  confront  Amer- 
ica In  the  late  Sixties.  But  It  is  an  Issue  that 
plays  on  one  man's  hopes  and  another  man's 
fears  while  escalating  the  mood  of  tension 
and  turmoil  in  the  nation. 

The  first,  and  most  nagging,  aspect  of 
the  "law  and  order"  issue  is  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. It  has  prompted  one  of  the  most  furi- 
ous outpourings  of  political  protest  In  the 
history  of  the  nation,  and  the  protest  has 
been  accompanied  by  waves  of  violence. 
Americans  are  not  accustomed  to  inconclu- 
sive wars.  Yet,  our  toll  of  dead  and  wounded 
exceeds  200.000  and  still  there  is  no  end  to 
the  fighting.  The  national  pride  Is  offended 
by  this  struggle  whicli  no  one  seems  able  to 
win  and  the  war  is  an  ever- increasing  ir- 
ritant to  the  body  politic. 

A  second  aspect  of  the  "law  and  order" 
Issue  is  the  disaffection  of  youth.  The  Viet- 
nam war  has  served  as  the  catalyst  for  many 
protests,  but  it  does  not  explain  away  the 
rash  of  caimpus  revolts — some  of  them  vio- 
lent. This  student  movement  stems  not  from 
the  poor  or  the  deprived  but  from  those  most 
privileged.  In  turn,  the  behavior  of  these 
students  has  outraged  the  blue-collar  and 
lower  white-collar  groups 

EXPLOSION    or    CRIME 

A  third  aspect  Is  the  sudden  explosion  of 
crime — ^robberies,  stlckups,  mug^ngs  and 
other  types  of  personal  violence.  Crime  erodes 
the  confidence  of  Americans  In  their  local 
governments  and,  in  some  cases,  contributes 
to  the  racial  mistrust. 

A   fourth    aspect   is    the   ghetto   problem. 
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Looting  and  burning  have  perplexed  and  an- 
gered many  Americans.  They  can't  under- 
stand why,  when  the  civil  rights  movement 
has  progressed  so  far,  the  Negro  should  take 
to  the  streets  with  torch  and  gun.  Too  often, 
white  Americana  do  not  recognize  the  misery 
of  slum  life,  the  degradation  of  poverty,  and 
the  sense  of  Isolation  from  the  mainstream 
of  community  life  that  goad  some  Negroes  to 
riot.  Too  often,  the  white  community  an- 
swers by  demanding  more  police,  forgetting 
that  more  law  does  not  necessarily  mean 
more  order. 

Beyond  all  this,  the  population  explosion 
coupled  with  the  communications  explosion 
has  created  a  bewilderment  in  America.  The 
population  has  increased  from  150,000,000  to 
200,000.000  In  less  than  20  years.  Instant  com- 
munication through  TV  has  all  but  abolished 
distance.  As  events  happen,  we  see  them  from 
wherever  they  happen.  We  are  bombarded 
with  violence,  and  we  react  violently. 

DEALING    WITH    DISSENT 

How  shall  we  deal  with  violent  dissent  In 
our  society?  The  answer  Is  complex,  but  As- 
sociate Justice  Abe  Fortas  supplies  one  an- 
swer. He  calls  for  the  provision  of  places 
where  dissenters  may  meet  and  at  the  same 
time  not  Interfere  with  normal  life.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  have  better  police — better 
paid,  better  educated,  and  in  particular  better 
trained  to  withstand  the  provocation  of  a 
lawless  minority  that  frequently  invites  a 
brutal  reply.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  In  establishing 
the  London  Metropolitan  Police  140  years 
ago,  warned:  "No  (officer)  is  justified  in  de- 
priving anyone  of  his  liberty  for  words  only, 
and  language,  however  violent  ...  Is  not  to 
be  noticed." 

Americans  like  simple  answers  for  difficult 
problems.  Too  many  of  them  believe  that  if 
domestic  tranquility  is  breached  by  rioting, 
the  answer  Is  to  apply  maximum  counter- 
force.  That  will  not  work.  It  never  has 
worked.  What  Americans  must  do  is  to  solve 
the  social  Ills  that  help  create  crime  and  dis- 
order, to  foster  respect  for  law,  and  to  prac- 
tice respect  for  law  themselves.  Too  many  of 
them  obey  only  those  regulations  they  like. 
Too  many  are  cynical  about  the  police. 

Most  of  all,  the  next  President,  by  example 
and  leadership,  must  re-create  order  In  our 
country  by  rebuilding  respect  for  the  law — 
by  enforcing  the  laws  when  cynics  seek  to 
breach  them,  but  also  by  recognizing  that 
the  right  to  protest  and  dissent  Is  basic  If 
America  Is  to  remain  a  democracy.  A  country 
divided  must  be  reunited. 


ADDRESS  BY  ALOYSIUS  MAZEWSKI 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Aloysius  Mazewski,  as  president  of  the 
Polish  National  Alliance,  delivered  an 
address  Friday,  September  27  at  the 
Seventh  National  Convention  of  the 
Polish  American  Congress  at  the 
Sheraton  Cleveland  Hotel.  In  the  great 
American  tradition  of  one  land  settled 
by  many  people,  we  are  justifiably  proud 
as  Americans  of  our  individual  national 
backgrounds.  As  an  American  of  Polish 
ancestry,  I  feel  this  address  by  the  newly 
elected  president  of  the  Polish  American 
Congress  expresses  the  great  apprecia- 
tion for  our  Nation  and  the  proper 
repect  for  the  culture  of  foreign  lands 
which  has  enriched  America.  I  include 
it  herewith: 
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Speech  or  Priesidbnt  ALOYsros  A.  Mazewski 
This  Seventh  Quadrennial  Convention  of 
the  Polish  American  Congress  places  our 
community  of  ten  million  Americans  of 
Polish  origin  at  the  crossroad  of  history. 
One  era  of  our  activities  is  drawing  to  a 
close.  It  was  an  era  of  growth,  of  taking  root 
in  the  American  soil,  of  adjustments  In  our 
social  and  cultural  values  so  they  not  only 
conform  to  the  pattern  but  enriched  the 
fabric  of  our  nation  and  of  the  American 
way  of  life. 

The  end  of  this  era  heralds  the  advent  of 
new. 

Thus,  reviewing  our  past  in  the  gladness  of 
our  hearts,  we  scan  the  new  horizons  that  lie 
ahead  of  us. 

Time  Is  subject  to  continual  change.  Yet 
It  contains  within  itself  certain  real  and 
Intrinsic  values  that  tower  above  the  law 
of  change. 

Among  these  Is  our  spiritual  and  cultural 
heritage  steeped  In  a  millennial  existence 
of  the  Polish  national  and  in  reverence  for 
its  contribution  to  the  progress  of  man. 

My  generation  and  yours,  standing  at  the 
crossroad  of  our  Polish  American  history  has 
a  two-dlrectlonal  choice. 

Either  we  follow  In  the  footsteps  of  our 
parents  and  grandparents  and  cultivate  the 
cohesive  force  of  our  Polish  and  Polish 
American  heritage;  or  we  allow  our  children 
and  grandchildren  to  disappear  In  the  name- 
less mass  of  people  who  lack  cultural  and 
spiritual  roots,  and  Ignorant  of  their  historic 
background,  are  searching  vainly  for  the 
succor  of  personal  identity. 

These  moments  of  truth  and  of  the  choice 
of  directions  were  brought  about  by  Inexora- 
ble laws  of  life.  We  stand  at  the  Juncture 
where  old  generations  are  passing  away  and 
where  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  generations 
of  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  are  coming 
of  age  and  entering  all  walks  of  American 
life. 

We  must  address  ourselves  to  these  young 
people,  we  must  convince  them  that  their 
future,  their  standing  in  our  communities, 
their  recognition  in  the  political  life  of  the 
nation,  on  all  levels — federal,  state,  county 
and  city,  their  advancement  In  professions. 
In  business,  in  the  field  of  education.  In 
scientific  Inquiry  and  In  technological  prog- 
ress lE  of  utmost  Interest  to  us. 

We  mvist  convince  them  by  deeds  and  far- 
sighted.  Imaginative  and  boldly  conceived 
programs  that  their  brighter  future  lies 
within  the  sociological  and  ethnic  framework 
of  our  Polonla. 

This  Is  the  crossroad  at  which  we  stand 
at  this  moment  of  truth. 

In  a  larger  sense,  this  symbolism  applies 
to  the  whole  American  nation. 

Imperceptibly,  during  the  past  few  decades, 
we  have  evolved  Into  a  pluralist  society,  con- 
trary to  the  pressures  of  AngUclzation  that 
were  applied  to  our  parents  and  gfrand- 
parents. 

And  In  this  pluralist  society,  an  American 
seeks  to  satisfy  his  need  for  personal  identity 
and  for  belonging  to  a  group  of  similar  cul- 
tural  background   and   spiritual   heritage. 

He  realizes  with  Increasing  clarity  that 
ethnic  ancestry  Is  an  indlspenslble  tributary 
to  the  mainstream  of  American  life.  It  flows 
constantly  from  ancestral  wellsprings  of  cul- 
tural and  spiritual  values  and  merges  with 
our  Immensely  rich  diversity  that  made 
America  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth 
and  the  leader  of  mankind's  freedom  forces. 
And  our  Polish  American  tributary  to  the 
mainstream  of  American  life  Is  significant.  It 
flows  from  the  fountalnhead  of  our  national 
origin  and  from  the  proud  history  of  Poland 
and  of  our  participation  In  the  exploration, 
development  and  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

If  we  qffer  our  younger  people  this  sense 
of  identity  that  they  need,  if  we  support 
their  aspirations  -ivlthin  the  framework  of 
the  Polish  American  Congress,  then  we  will 
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op«n  vMt  vt»ta«  of  a  brighter  future  for  all 
Americans  of  Polish  ancestxy. 

The  climate  Is  propitious  for  Implementing 
our  plans.  That  our  native-born  generations 
sense  the  value  of  their  ethnic  identity,  is 
attested  by  many  facts.  One  of  these  Is  their 
reaction  to  the  slurring  and  defaming  of 
Poland  and  of  Polish  names.  Our  com- 
patrlota  of  Polish  origin,  who  for  various 
reuona.  and  perhaps,  through  our  faults  of 
omission,  do  not  belong  to  our  organization, 
do  not  participate  actively  In  our  under- 
taking, react  strongly  and  voluntarily  ag*lnat 
antl-PoUah  and  antl-Pollsh  American  propa- 
ganda. 

In  their  hearts,  they  wish  their  ancestral 
land  well.  They  want  Poland  to  be  strong  and 
secure.  They  want  Justice  for  Poland.  They 
want  Poland's  return  to  the  western  family 
of  nations.  However,  these  Individual  senti- 
ments have  yet  to  find  a  collective  expression, 
which  can  be  offered  by  the  Polish  American 
Congress. 

And  there  Is  one  more  facet  in  our  life 
that  needs  to  be  corrected.  We  are  prone  to 
spread  at  times  distasteful  Jokes  about  our- 
selves. Some  of  our  people,  ignorant  of  the 
great  Polish  past  In  America,  either  suffer 
from  Inferiority  complex,  or  are  overly  sar- 
castic in  their  ootmnento  on  contemporary 
PoTDnla.   ~- 

These  shortcomings  should  and  must  be 
avoided  In  our  dealings  with  younger  gen- 
erations. 

I  firmly  believe,  that  within  the  next  few 
years  we  will  be  able  to  Institute  a  far- 
reacliing  program  for  our  younger  people. 
Accomplishing  this,  we  will  lay  foundations 
for  a  truly  bright  and  great  future  of  our 
Polonla.  And  by  increasing  our  Influence,  our 
membership  In  fraternal,  civic  and  cultiiral 
arganl2»Uons.  we  wlU  be  In  a  stronger  posi- 
tion to  help  the  Polish  nation  In  Ita  fight 
for  freedom   and   Independence. 

Let  us.  therefore,  apply  ourselves  to  the 
task  of  enlarging  meaningful  communica- 
tions between  our  generations  and  the 
younger  people  of  our  Polonla. 


REPORT  TO  CONSrrrUENTS 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or    MICBIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  I 
report  to  the  people  of  the  Second  Dis- 
trict on  the  action  which  the  Congress 
has  taken.  I  include  my  report  on  the 
90th  Congress  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Washington   SrwsLrrrzR 
(By  Mabvin   L.   Esch,   Member  of  Congress, 
Second  District.  Michigan) 
CoNcaxss  or  thb  UNrrtn  Statxs, 

House  or  Rkpresentatives, 

Waahington.  DC. 

A  PEaSONAL  MESSAGE  FROM   TOUR  CONGSESSMAN 

As  the  90th  Congress  approaches  adjourn- 
ment, I  want  to  take  thU  opportunity  to  re- 
port to  you  what  the  Congress  has  done 

and  left  undone — over  the  past  two  years. 

Congress  has  not  been  entirely  responsive 
to  the  vital  issues  facing  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  has  failed  to  set  priorities — something 
that  Is  essential  In  a  time  of  war  and  mone- 
tary crisis.  The  crisis  In  our  clUes.  the  rise 
In  lawlessness,  the  failure  of  our  foreign 
policy,  the  division  In  our  nation— these 
have  not  been  fully  attacked  by  the  90th 
Congress. 

Yet  there  have  been  some  steps  forward. 
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Many  old  programs  have  been  renewed  and 
greatly  Improved.  Debate  ha<.  begun  to  focus 
attention  on  creative  new  Ideas — ideas  which 
may  be  the  key  to  long-range  solution  of  our 
problems.  Some  new  programs  have  been  ap- 
proved. Strong  action  has  been  taken  to  cut 
back   on   the   ever-splrallng   federal   budget. 

I  have  attempted  to  face  these  Issues  ob- 
jectively and  straight  forwardly  as  your  rep- 
resentative The  conunents  and  Ideas  which 
many  of  you  have  brought  to  my  attention 
through  letters,  questionnaires  and  personal 
visits  during  my  office  hours  throughout  the 
District  have  been  most  helpful  to  me. 

The  discussion  that  follows  Is  an  effort 
to  continue  that  communications  process. 
Whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
stands  I  have  taken  in  representing  you,  I'd 
like  to  have  your  views.  Much  of  my  effec- 
tiveness as  your  Congressman  Is  based  on 
hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

Marvin  L.   Esch, 
Member  of  Congress. 

VIETNAM 

The  Vietnam  War  and  the  Parts  Peace 
talks  still  appear  to  be  stalemated.  So  far  the 
US.  has  suffered  more  than  36,000  deaths 
and  160,000  wounded.  The  Vietnamese  civil- 
ians have  ezpertenced  an  untold  number  of 
casualties  in  what  appears  to  be  almost  a 
perpetual  war  The  cost  of  the  war  to  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  Is  fast  approaching  the  tlOO 
billion  mark. 

Congressman  Esch  has  continually  asked, 
"How  much  more  can  we  afford  to  lose?" 
He  believes  that  we  must  seek  an  honorable 
peace  in  Vietnam  and  offered  a  specific  pro- 
posal toward  that  end  early  in  his  term. 

■'I  hope  the  day  Is  not  far  off  when  we  can 
welcome  our  boys  home,  phase  out  the  draft 
and  apply  the  billions  we're  spending  in 
Vietnam  to  solving  the  many  neglected  prob- 
lems we  have  here  at  home." 

THI    DRATT 

"The  antiquated  system  under  which  we 
now  call  men  to  serve  their  nation  Imptoses 
unequal,  unfair  and  frequently  irrational  re- 
quirements on  draftees  and  It  must  be  re- 
formed." 

Esch  Introduced  legislation  requiring  na- 
tional standards  to  avoid  the  present  situa- 
tion whereby  Michigan  furnishes  propor- 
tionately more  than  her  share  of  draftees. 
He  detailed  extensive  and  specific  reforms. 
However,  the  disinterested  majority  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  blocked  all 
constructive  changes  in  the  law. 

rARM 

Although  few  major  farm  bills  were  con- 
sidered, the  Congress  did  approve  the  legis- 
lation, introduced  by  Mr.  Esch,  to  assure 
greater  farmer  control  over  the  price  received 
for  products. 

"There  has  been  a  tragic  failure  to  deal 
with  the  major  farm  crisis  facing  our  nation. 
Millions  of  farmers  are  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness each  year.  Farm  prices  today  are  as  low 
as  they  were  in  the  height  of  the  depression. 
New  initiatives  are  essential." 

EDUCATION 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  of 
which  Mr.  Esch  is  a  Member,  has  approved 
substantial  and  extensive  Improvements  In 
the  Higher  Education  Act  and  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  Esch  has  worked  on 
a  number  of  innovative  programs  in  the  area 
of  urban  education  and  review  of  federal 
support  for  higher  educaUon.  A  special  re- 
port on  these  Issues  Is  being  prepared  and 
is  available  on  request. 

Major  forward  steps  were  taken  in  the  field 
of  vocational  education  with  the  passage  of 
the  Vocational-Technical  Education  Act 
which  Mr.  Esch  co-sponsored. 

"I  can  conceive  of  no  more  Important  ob- 
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Jectlve  for  education — and  for  our  country 

than  this:  that  every  citizen  be  prepared 
for  a  decent  Job  at  a  decent  wage  and  that 
no  longer  will  the  non-college-bound  student 
be  a  second  class  citizen. 

CTBBAN    CRISIS 

The  crtsU  In  our  cities  Is  symbolized  by  the 
rtoto  which  wracked  126  cities  in  1968.  But 
it  encompasses  far  more — there  are  gigantic 
traffic  tleups;  the  air  and  water  are  poison- 
ously  polluted:  business  has  decayed  and  in- 
dustry is  leaving.  Ghetto  dwellers  long  prom- 
ised more  than  can  be  delivered,  have  become 
restive  and  bitter. 

Gongreas  passed  major  new  housing  legLs- 
latlon  Including  special  tax  advantages  for 
ghetto  firms  and  incentives  for  home  owner- 
ship. New  Job  training  programs  and  voca- 
tional education  have  been  steps  forward  to 
meeting  unkept  promisee. 

The  broad,  over-all  difficulties,  however, 
were  hardly  touched. 

"The  great  fallacy  of  our  decade  U  In  be- 
lieving that  government  programs  alone  can 
solve  any  problem.  There  must  be  a  mobili- 
zation of  all  our  human  and  economic  re- 
sources— government,  church,  civic  groups, 
the  private  sector  and  labor — to  challenge  the 
decay  of  our  cities." 

cuux 

The  national  crime  rate  has  risen  by  88% 
since  1960.  Pear  and  violence  rule  many  of 
our  streets.  Congress  took  first  steps  in  meet- 
ing this  problem  with  the  passage  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Bill  which  established  new 
training  programs  for  local  law  officers,  and 
encouraged  better  police-community  rela- 
tions. 

"We  cannot  ignore  the  long-range  social 
problems  that  create  a  climate  for  crime,  but 
neither  can  we  tolerate  violence  and  the 
threat  of  violence  to  rule  our  cities. 

"Law  enforcement  must  remain  primarily 
a  local  function.  The  Federal  government 
must  provide  needed  technical  training  and 
financial  help. 

"Organized  crime,  however,  since  it 
stretches  across  state  lines,  can  only  be  com- 
batted  through  a  nationally-directed  effort. 
The  time  to  take  action  is  now.  I  have  Joined 
In  supporting  an  extensive  12  point  program 
to  strengthen  federal  capabilities  In  this 
field." 

CONSCKTATION 

Conservation  forces  won  a  major  victory 
when  Congress  assured  that  a  percentage  of 
all  off-shore  oil  receipts  will  be  set  aside  for 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund.  Se- 
rious setbacks  came  when  acreage  was  cut  in 
the  San  Rafael  Wilderness  Area  and  the  Red- 
wood National  Park.  Each  told  the  House: 

"We  have  an  obligation  to  preserve  our 
great  natural  resources  and  beauty  for  the 
generations  to  come.  'America  the  Beautiful' 
is  a  national  goal  of  great  importance." 

LEGISLATION 

Legislation  is  a  big  part  of  a  Congressman's 
Job.  Mr.  Esch  has  sponsored  and  co-sponsored 
some  61  bills.  The  following  Is  a  status  re- 
port on  some  of  his  major  bUls.  Copies  of 
these  and  other  pieces  of  legislation  are  avail- 
able from  the  Congressman's  office  upon  re- 
quest. 

H.  Res.  284 — Establish  a  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Conduct  for  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Status:  Ap- 
proved in  an  amended  form. 

H.R.  7468 — To  regulate  Imports  of  Milk  and 
Dairy  products.  Status:  Hearings  before 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

H.R  8852 — To  charter  a  National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation.  Status :  Incorporated 
in  an  amended  form  as  part  of  the  Omnibus 
Housing  Act  of  1968.  Signed  into  law  by  the 
President  as  PS.  90-488. 

H.R.  9228 — Granting  consent  to  a  Great 
Lakes   Basin   Compact.  Status:    Passed  both 
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House  and  Senate  and  signed  Into  law  as 
PL.  90-419. 

H.R.  10348 — To  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Public  Management.  Status: 
Pending  before  Committee. 

H.R.  11265 — To  extend  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act.  Status:  Incorporated  Into  Ele- 
mentary nnd  Secondary  Education  Act  and 
signed  Into  law  as  P.L.  90-247. 

H.R.  11308 — To  extend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 
Status:  Passed  both  Houses  after  amend- 
ments during  debate.  Signed  Into  law  as  P.L. 
90-348. 

H.R.  11583 — Agriculture  Pair  Practices  Act. 
Status:  Passed  and  signed  Into  law  as  P.L. 
90-288. 

H.R.  11619 — To  provide  for  Increased  safety 
consideration  in  construction  of  Federal-aid 
highways  and  access  roads.  Status:  Hearings 
before  Public  Works  Committee. 

H.R.  11835 — To  make  grants  to  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  assist  them  in  the 
prevention  and  control  of  riots.  Statiis:  In- 
corporated into  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
Act  and  signed  Into  law  as  PL.  90-351. 

H.R.  12826,  H.R.  12827 — Provide  across  the 
board  increase  in  allowable  outside  income 
for  veteran  pensions.  Status:  Pending  be- 
fore Veterans  Affairs  Committee. 

H.R.  13481,  H.R.  13488 — Series  of  bills  to 
fight  organized  crime.  Status:  Some  aspects 
Included  in  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act. 

H.R.  17145.— To  establish  a  Commission  on 
Hunger  Status:  Passed  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Pending  in  Senate. 

H.R.  18366 — Vocational  Education  Act. 
Status:  Passed  House  and  Senate  In  differ- 
ent forms.  Pending  before  House-Senate  Con- 
ference Committee. 

H.R.  16729 — Student  Assistance  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  Status:  Passed  and 
signed  into  law  as  P.L.  90-460. 

H.R.  18763 — To  authorize  preschool  and 
early  education  programs  for  handicapped 
children.  Status:  Reported  by  Education  and 
Labor  Committee. 

H.R.  17011 — To  designate  as  Wilderness 
Areas  the  Seney  and  Huron  Islands  and  the 
Michigan  Islands  National  Wildlife  Refuges. 
Status:  All  members  of  Michigan  Joined  Mr. 
Esch  In  this  legislation.  It  is  pending  before 
the  Interior  Committee. 

H.R.  19194 — To  prohibit  dumping  of  pol- 
luted materials  into  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States.  Status:  Pending  before  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee. 

ACTION    LINE 

Congressman  E!sch  has  maintained  his 
office  in  Washington  as  a  liaison  between 
local  communities  and  federal  officials.  As 
a  result  he  has  been  able  to  cut  red  tape  & 
help  many  areas  receive  federal  assistance 
for  worthwhile  &  needed  local  projects. 

The  most  recent  result  of  these  efforts  was 
a  $1.5  million  grant  to  bring  water  into  the 
southern  portion  of  Monroe  County.  This  is 
one  of  many  such  water  and  sewage  programs 
underway  and  In  the  planning  stages  for 
Monroe  County.  Congressman  Esch  was  also 
Instrumental  In  securing  an  on-the-job 
training  program  in  Monroe  which  has  been 
successful  in  retraining  some  250  people  for 
more  productive  and  rewarding  Jobs. 

Elsewhere  In  the  district,  the  Congressman 
has  heli>ed  to  move  applications  and  funds 
for  Head-Start  programs,  the  Lenawee 
County  Medical  Facility,  Adrian  Urban 
Planning  Assistance,  Small  Business  loans 
for  flooded  areas,  Ann  Arbor  Model  Cities 
program,  Ann  Arbor  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation study,  Livingston  County  BASIC 
Program.  YpsUantl  Urban  beautltcatlon 
project,  Plymouth  workable  planning  pro- 
gram, projects  to  upgrade  education  In  all 
areas  of  the  District,  and  many  others. 

Besides  specific  local  projects.  Congress- 
man EBch  has  provided  direction  for  many 
district-wide  concerns.  He  has  supported 
efforts  to  clean  up  polluted  lakes  and  rivers — 
particularly  Lake  Erie — and  helped  to  for- 
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mulate  plans  for  flood  control.  Safer 
highways  continued  to  be  one  of  his  major 
goals  and  he  has  consistently  pointed  out 
and   helped   to   eliminate   roadside   hazards. 

•Dealing  with  the  federal  government." 
Esch  said,  "can  be  a  frustrating  and  time 
consuming  experience.  The  doors  of  my  office 
are  always  open  to  citizens  and  local  com- 
munities who  need  help  In  their  relation- 
ships with  government.  Until  Washington 
streamlines  its  programs  and  procedures — 
as  many  of  us  have  demanded — and  until 
we  develop  a  more  sensible  system  of  reve- 
nue distribution,  I  encourage  communities 
to  work  within  the  structures  and  programs 
that  exist.  I'm  ready  to  help  wherever  and 
whenever  it's  needed  in  the  process." 

Many  people  are  not  aware  that  one  major 
function  of  a  Congressman  is  to  assist  people 
to  cut  the  red  tape  In  dealing  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. Nearly  2,000  people  have  appealed 
to  Congressman  Esch  for  assistance.  Here  are 
some  of  the  results  In  actual  letters  to  the 
Congressman.  If  you  have  similar  problems, 
please  contact  the  Congressman  by  phone  or 
letter  at  one  of  his  offices  listed  on  the  front 
of  this  newsletter.  He  will  assure  that  your 
case  gets  full  and  proper  consideration. 

Action  on  a  military  request:  "I  want  to 
thank  you  for  taking  an  interest  In  my  letter 
concerning  our  son's  health.  I  was  pleased  by 
the  attention  the  Army  officials  gave  his 
case." 

"We  are  proud  that  our  son  can  serve 
In  the  Army."  (A  mother  from  Adrian.) 

Action  on  an  immigration  matter:  "I'm 
pleased  to  Inform  you  that  we  have  now  re- 
ceived our  registration  cards  and  are  perma- 
nent residents  of  this  fine  country.  This  was 
only  possible  through  your  kindness."  (An 
alien  from  Ypsllantl.) 

Action  on  a  Post  Office  complaint:  "Many 
thanks  for  your  careful  attention  to  our  mall 
situation.  We  are  getting  a  mall  delivery 
now."  (A  woman  from  Adrian.) 

Action  on  a  Social  Security  mix  up:  "We 
received  our  Social  Security  check  Avigust  17. 
We  want  you  to  know  one  small  family  in 
Michigan  appreciates  what  you  have  done." 
(A  family  from  Plnckney.) 

Action  on  a  tax  problem:  "We  wish  to  ex- 
tend our  thanks  for  the  time  and  effort  you 
put  forth  on  the  matter  of  the  refund  on 
excise  tax.  We  have  the  check  and  are 
pleased."  (A  couple  from  Ottawa  Lake.) 

OONTERENCE    COMMITTEE    APPOINTMENT 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appointed  Congressman  Esch  to  the 
House-Senate  Conference  Committees  on 
both  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  and  the  Higher  Education  Act.  Con- 
ference committees  iron  out  differences  be- 
tween House  and  Senate  versions  of  bills — 
often  making  major  decisions  and  determin- 
ing final  disposition. 

Congressman  William  Ayres,  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  commenting  on  the  ap- 
pointment said,  "it  is  rare  that  a  freshman 
member  is  placed  on  a  major  conference  com- 
mittee and  even  more  unique  for  one  to 
serve  cm  two  such  important  conferences  in 
his  first  term." 


A  REPUBLICAN  VOTE  IS  A  VOTE  FOR 
A  RECESSION 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 2.  the  distinguished  democratic 
candidate  for  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  Senator  Edmund  Muskie 
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addressed  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation at  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  in 
Chicago.  Senator  Muskie  presented  what 
I  feel  was  an  outstanding  address  and 
dealt  at  length  with  one  of  the  important 
issues  of  the  day,  our  economy. 

In  less  than  a  month,  the  American 
people  will  not  only  be  voting  for  a  Presi- 
dent but  will  also  be  voting  to  determine 
the  economic  future  of  this  coimtry.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  the  record  be 
made  clear  as  to  which  party  stands  for 
economic  progress  and  which  party 
stands  for  an  economic  program  that 
could  throw  this  country  into  another 
recession.  Senator  Muskie's  speech 
clearly  pins  the  labels  on  the  proper 
party.  In  part,  Senator  Muskie  said: 

We  have  had  four  recessions  in  the  22  years 
since  World  War  II.  Three  occurred  in  the 
Republican  years.  The  Kennedy-Johnson 
years  have  given  us  seven  years  of  uninter- 
rupted economic  expansion. 

When  Mr.  Nixon  left  office  In  1961,  his 
Administration  left  a  stagnant  economy  with 
a  7  percent  unemployment  rate.  In  no  year 
from  1954-60  was  the  average  rate  below 
4  percent.  Now  after  7  years  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson -Humphrey  Administrations,  the 
unemployment  rate  is  down  to  3  5  percent 
and  It  has  been  below  4  percent  since  1966. 

In  the  seven  years  from  1953-60,  the  real 
output  of  the  economy  grew  by  only  19  per- 
cent. By  1960  the  gap  between  what  we  could 
produce  and  what  we  were  producing  was 
over  $50  billion  in  1967  prices.  Prom  1961  to 
1968.  real  output  has  risen  45  percent  in  a 
period  of  steady  expansion — a  record  in  Amer- 
ican history. 

During  the  Nixon  years,  less  than  4Vi  mil- 
lion Jobs  were  added  to  the  economy  with  an 
increase  in  unemployment  of  about  2  million. 
Since  1961  we  have  added  lO'i  million  Jobs, 
reducing  unemployment  by  2  million. 

After-tax  Income  per  person  rose  less  than 
$180  in  the  Nixon  years;  it  has  gone  up  more 
than  $650  since  1961.  After-tax  corporate 
profits  rose  only  $3  billion  in  the  Nixon  years; 
they  have  risen  $19  billion  since  1961. 

The  lesson  from  this  record  should  be  clear. 
Starting  in  1961,  despite  the  serious  foreign 
and  domestic  problems  besetting  the  country, 
the  Democratic  Administrations  have  greatly 
reduced  unemployment  and  increased  pro- 
duction and  real  Income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  has  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  guided  this  Nation  to  its 
most  prosperous  level  in  history  but  the 
party's  presidential  candidate,  Vice  Pres- 
ident Humphrey  Is  proposing  new  meth- 
ods to  increase  that  prosperity  such  as 
the  National  Urban  Development  Bank  or 
the  so-called  Marshall  plan  for  American 
cities.  This  is  a  dynamic  new  program 
that  would  not  only  help  all  localities  but 
would  reduce  the  costs  of  bond  and  debt 
obligations  of  our  American  communities 
and  thus  enable  more  money  to  go  into 
improvements  rather  than  into  Interest 
payments. 

Because  Senator  Muskie's  address  to 
the  bankers  so  correctly  outlines  the  plan 
of  economic  progress  of  the  Humphrey- 
Muskle  team,  I  am  including  a  copy  of 
his  address  in  my  remarks  so  that  anyone 
reading  these  remarks  will  see  that  a  vote 
for  the  Republican  ticket  is  a  vote  for  a 
recession: 

Excerpts  for  Remarks  by  Senator  Edmund 
S.  Muskie  to  the  American  Bankers'  As- 
sociation,  Chicago.  III.,  October  2,   1968 
In  this  year's  election  we  will  be  setting 
our  Nation's  course  for  at  least  the  next  four 
years. 
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Your  professional  concenu  are  with  the 
effect  of  that  course  on  economic  condltioiu 
In  our  country  and  abroad. 

Tour  Individual  concerns  are  with  the  Iclnd 
of  society  we  will  have — the  quality  of  life 
we  will  enjoy,  or  suffer. 

Both  concerns  underlie  the  challenges  of 
•octal  Justice,  of  poverty  In  the  midst  of  af- 
fluence, and  of  order  In  conflict  with  dlaeent. 
They  are  also  tied  to  the  challenge  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of   life  for  all  Americana: 

To  control  air  and  water  pollution; 

To  make  our  cities  and  towns  livable: 

To  meet  the  needs  of  transportation,  edu- 
cation, housing,  and  conservation. 

The  Icey  challenges  of  the  1968  campaign 
are  trust  and  confidence — 

Trust  and  oonfldence  in  the  men  who  aspire 
to  lead  the  Nation:   and 

Trust  and  oonfldence  in  our  political  and 
economic  systems,  and  their  capacity  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  society. 

No  one  should  underestimate  the  doubts 
which  have  been  expressed  on  both  counts. 

One  question  posed  by  all  these  challenges 
is  this:  can  we  adequately  finance  the  public 
and  private  Investments  In  ways  which  will 
strengthen  the  political  and  social  fabric  of 
Amarlca? 

W«  can.  U.  we  maintain  a  dynamic  and  ex- 
panding   economy. 

We  can.  If  we  are  willing  to  Invest  the 
fruits  of  that  economy  in  our  society. 

In  campaign  terms  the  question  Is:  which 
candidate  and  party  are  best  qualified  to 
maintain  full-employment  prosperity? 

Which  candidate  and  party  are  moat  Ukely 
to  encourage  sound  Investments  in  our 
society? 

To  Judge  which  party  can  best  meet  these 
challenges,  let's  look  at  the  economic  record 
of  the  past  sixteen  years. 

We  have  had  four  recessions  In  the  23  years 
since  World  War  n.  Three  occtorred  in  the 
Republican  years.  The  Kennedy-Johnson 
years  have  given  us  seven  years  of  uninter- 
rupted economic  expansion. 

When  Mr.  Nixon  left  office  in  1961.  his  ad- 
ministration left  a  stagnant  economy  with  a 
7  percent  unemployment  rate.  In  no  year 
from  1964-60  was  the  average  rate  below  4 
percent.  Now  after  7  years  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson-Humphrey  administrations,  the  un- 
employment rate  is  down  to  3.5  percent  and 
it  has  been  below  4  percent  since  1966 

In  the  seven  years  from  195S-60,  the  real 
output  of  the  economy  grew  by  only  19  per- 
cent. By  1960  the  gap  between  what  we  could 
produce  and  what  we  were  producing  was 
over  $60  billion  In  1967  prices.  Prom  1961 
to  1968.  real  output  has  risen  46  percent  in 
a  period  of  steady  expansion — a  record  in 
American  history. 

During  the  Nixon  years,  less  than  4'i  mil- 
lion Jobs  were  added  to  the  economy  with  an 
Increase  in  unemployment  of  about  3  mil- 
lion. Since  1961  we  have  added  lOH  million 
Jobs,  reducing  unemployment  by  2  million. 

After-tax  income  per  person  rose  less  than 
$180  In  the  Nixon  years;  it  has  gone  up  more 
than  $660  since  1961.  After- tax  cc»porat« 
profits  roM  only  $3  billion  in  the  Ntxon  years: 
they  have  risen  tl9  billion  since  1961. 

The  lesson  from  this  record  should  be 
clear.  Starting  in  1961.  despite  the  serloxu 
foreign  and  domestic  problems  besetting  the 
country,  the  Democratic  administrations 
have  greatly  reduced  unemployment  and  In- 
creased  production  and  real  income. 

THC    PSOBUCM    or    INrLATION 

I^om  1961  to  1965  the  nation  had  a  record 
Of  excellent  price  stability — the  wholesale 
price  index  rose  only  2  percent  and  the  con- 
sumer price  index  Increased  only  5>4  per- 
cent— while  the  uneniployment  rate  was 
gradually  reduced  from  7  precent  to  4  per- 
cent. Then  the  sudden  increase  In  demand 
due  to  the  unexpected  Increase  In  Vietnam 
war  expenditures  started  prices  rising. 

Inflation  la  a  tough  problem.  No  one  has 
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the  simple  answer  to  keeping  price  increases 
down  while  we  maintain  full  emlpoyment. 
The  Republictms  had  about  the  same  rate  of 
inflation  from  1953-60  as  the  Democrats  have 
had  since  1961,  but  they  had  Inflation  with 
unemployment  rising  by  about  2>4   percent. 

Recent  rates  of  inflation  must  be  slowed 
down.  First  of  all,  we  must  be  willing  to 
follow  a  responsible  monetary  and  fiscal  pol- 
icy. This  means  raising  taxes  when  necessary 
as  well  as  reducing  them  when  desirable.  If 
the  surtax  had  been  passed  when  It  was 
asked  for — in  early  1967 — the  economy  would 
be  better  balanced  with  a  slower  rate  of  in- 
flation now. 

But  we  cannot  sacriflce  full  employment 
for  price  stability.  That  cost  Is  too  high.  A 
one  percent  Increase  in  the  unemployment 
rate  aieans  over  700.000  men  thrown  out  of 
work,  with  all  the  attendant  personal  misery 
and  social  unrest. 

We  must  reduce  inflationivry  pressure,  sup- 
plementing  monetary  and  flscal  policy — 

By  raising  the  rate  of  Increase  In  produc- 
tivity through  better  Job-training,  induce- 
ments to  labor  mobility,  and  an  emphasis  on 
Investment  for  modernization  of  plant  and 
equipment,  and 

By  maintaining  and  increasing  competi- 
tion In  the  economy. 

But  these  remedies  take  time,  and  even 
with  the  rest  of  fiscal  policies,  the  present 
wage-price  spiral  will  not  end  tomorrow.  We 
must  have  the  cooperation  of  labor  and  busi- 
ness In  a  mutual  effort  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
Inflation  rune. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  has  suggested  a 
vehicle  for  that  effort  In  his  proposal  to  con- 
vene a  conference  on  wage-price  policy,  com- 
posed of  business  and  labor  leaders,  govern- 
ment officials,  and  public  members,  perma- 
nently staffed  and  meeting  in  the  President's 
executive  office. 

Another  area  of  concern  is  the  balance-of- 
payments. 

As  you  know,  the  problem  is  one  of  liquid- 
ity, not  solvency.  Many  of  our  dollars  have 
gone  abroad  to  buy  long-term  assets — com- 
panies, factories,  stocks,  bonds.  U.S.  liquid 
reserves  have  been  falling  and  foreign  liquid 
claims  on  the  U.S.  have  been  rising.  At  the 
same  time.  US  total  assets  abroad  rose  from 
970  billion  In  1960  to  about  tlie  billion  in 
1967.  while  total  liabilities  went  from  $46 
billion  m  1960  to  only  $66  bllUon  in  1967. 

The  U.S.  is  strong  and  solvent  Interna- 
tionally. The  only  possible  problem  Is  a 
liquidity  shortage. 

In  the  early  1960's  the  administration  was 
faced  with  the  problem  of  a  large  balance  of 
paymenu  deflcit — $3.4  billion  In  Mr.  Nixon's 
last  year.  1960 — and  unemployment  was  still 
around  6  percent.  Tightening  up  on  fiscal 
policy  would  have  raUed  unemployment — a 
clearly  unacceptable  alternative.  Restricting 
trade  would  have  thwarted  the  Kennedy 
round  negotiations  and  Invited  retaliation — 
another  unacceptable  result.  The  Kennedy 
administration  reluctantly  asked  for  first  the 
interest  equalization  tax  and  then  voluntary 
controls  on  capital   flows. 

These  steps  reduced  the  deficits  from  1964 
to  1966.  but  the  sudden  expansion  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  with  its  foreign  exchange  costs 
and  Inflationary  pressure,  caused  an  unex- 
pected deterioration  In  1967.  Reluctantly, 
the  administration  made  the  voluntary  pro- 
g;ram  compulsory  In  January  1968. 

The  combined  effects  of  the  controls. 
European  recovery  from  the  1966-67  reces- 
sion, and  the  surtax  cooling  off  U.S.  Infla- 
tion, seem  to  be  moving  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments Into  surplus  this  year. 

Make  no  mistake.  We  have  not  once  and 
for  all  solved  these  problems.  We  have  proved 
that  we  can  deal  successfully  with  them  If 
we  have  the  will. 

But  we  have  not  yet  fully  shaped  the  fi- 
nancing techniques  to  mobilize  our  great 
capital  market  and  to  harness  its  resource* — 

To  rebuild  our  cities; 
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To  provide  adequate  housing  for  all  Amer- 
ican citizens: 

To  educate  and  train  our  youth: 

To  provide  urgently  needed  transportation 
facilities: 

To  clean  up  our  water  and  our  air; 

And  to  eradicate  poverty  in  the  next  dec- 
ade. 

The  Vietnam  conflict  has  absorbed  re- 
sources which  might  otherwise  be  devoted  to 
some  of  thefee  urgent  domestic  tasks. 

But  when  these  resources  become  avail- 
able, we  will  still  have  the  problem  of  chan- 
neling them  into  the  areas  In  which  they 
are  most  needed. 

In  part,  this  Is  a  matter  of  national  priori- 
ties. In  large  measure.  It  Is  a  financial  prob- 
lem. 

How  can  we  find  the  means  for  financing 
all  of  these  great  and  important  taskb  with- 
out overburdening  our  financial  structure? 

This  Is  the  new  challenge  before  us. 

Let  me  talk  about  its  dimensions.  It  can 
be  measured  In  terms  of  public  debt. 

At  present  there  are  $120  billion  of  State 
and  local  government  securities  outstanding. 
About  $15  billion  in  new  obligations  are  be- 
ing issued  every  year.  If  our  State  and  local 
governments  merely  carry  forward  their  pres- 
ent capital  expenditure  programs,  we  can 
expect  State  and  local  government  debt  to 
increase  by  two-thirds  In  the  next  ten  years. 

If  we  take  into  account  new  requirements 
In  housing,  In  mass  transit.  In  airways  and 
airports.  In  water  and  air  pollution  control. 
In  education.  In  health,  and  other  State  and 
local  concerns. 

If  we  take  Into  account  the  budgetary 
pressures  that  will  face  the  next  President 
of  the  United  States.  State  and  local  Oov- 
emment  debt  will  rise  2^  times  in  the  next 
ten  yeara. 

Such  a  vast  growth  In  State  and  local 
government  debt,  raises  serious  questions 
about  the  ability  of  our  capital  market  to 
absorb  such  a  high  level  of  State  and  mu- 
nicipal securities  without  sharp  increases  in 
interest  rates.  This  would  compound  the 
already  serious  financial  problems  of  State 
and  local  governments. 

This  is  not  the  only  question. 

The  relative  roles  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, of  State  and  local  governments,  of 
private  enterprise,  and  of  conununlty  action 
groups  can  now  be  seen  only  In  general  out- 
line. But  there  Is  one  basic  element — the  need 
for  a  soundly  conceived  financial  plan,  which 
would  combine  the  efforts  of  the  three  levels 
of  government  and  private  enterprise  in  a 
common  partnership. 

One  of  our  efforts  to  develop  new.  Imag- 
inative and  effective  methods  for  financing 
capital  investments  was  the  participation 
sales  act  of  1966.  which  made  financing  more 
accessible,  and  at  lower  rates  of  Interest,  for 
a  variety  of  Federal  loan  programs. 

There  were  two  basic  reasons  for  that  act: 
First.  Impatience  with  the  obsolete  rules  then 
applying  to  the  budget  of  the  United  SUtes: 
and,  second,  a  desire  to  bring  more  private 
lenders  into  high  risk,  but  socially  impor- 
tant lending  programs.  TTie  act  had  the 
added  advantage  of  unburdening  the  budget 
from  charges  on  it  that  would  result  If  these 
loans  were  held  by  a  Federal  agency. 

Tou  can  Imagine  what  your  own  bank's 
Income  statement  would  look  like  If  you 
treated  an  Increase  In  your  loans  as  an  ex- 
pense. That  was  the  rule  that  applied  to  the 
Federal  budget. 

Controversy  over  the  participation  sales 
act  was  a  major  reason  for  the  appwintment 
of  th<t  distinguished  Commission  on  Budget 
concepts  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
David  Kennedy  The  Commission's  report  re- 
sulted In  a  major  reform  in  the  Federal  budg- 
et— the  nnlfied  budget. 

The  Participation  Sales  Act.  and  the  con- 
cept of  a  pool  of  loans  and  a  standard  market 
Instrument  which  It  embodied,  has  been  an 
Inspiration  and  stimulus  to  imaginative  pro- 
posals in  other  areas. 
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Here  I  refer  to  the  provisions  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 
which  author<ze8  private  lenders  to  issue 
federally  guaranteed  participation  certifi- 
cates In  pools  of  FHA  and  VA  mortgages 
This  should  enable  housing  to  compete  more 
effectively  with  other  uses  of  funds  in  periods 
of  credit  restraint. 

Governor  Mitchell  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  also  suggested  the  use  of  a  stand- 
ard market  instrument  Issued  against  a  pool 
of  loans  to  help  channel  additional  bank 
funds  Into  regions  of  our  country  In  which 
such  funds  are  In  chronic  short  supply. 

The  participation  sales  technique  may  also 
be  applicable  to  the  financing  of  State  and 
local  government  expenditures. 

Another  proposal  to  ease  the  municipal 
bond  market  was  the  administration's  pro- 
posal In  this  session  of  Congress  to  provide 
the  financing  for  anti -pollution  programs 
through  federally  subsidized  taxable  munici- 
pal bonds. 

The  recommendation  foundered  because  of 
a  fear  that  this  would  be  a  first  step  In 
eliminating  entirely  the  Federal  Income  tax 
exemption  for  all  State  and  municipal  bor- 
rowings. Tliat  exemption  has  been  regarded 
as  a  charter  of  flscal  independence  from  the 
Federal  Government.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments did  not  want  that  charter  breached. 
There  Is  a  sound  way  to  overcome  that 
problem. 

Vice  President  Himiphrey  has  proposed  a 
National  Urban  Development  Bank  to  help 
finance  a  Marshall  plan  for  American  cities. 
The  Bank  and  its  regional  afflliates  would — 
Fund    non-profit    neighborhood    develop- 
ment corporations: 

Guarantee  loans  made  by  private  lendere 
for  inner-city  and  metropolltanwide  devel- 
opment: 

Offer  loans  to  inner-city  businessmen 
whose  opportunities  are  limited  by  lack  of 
financing; 

Fund  quasi-public  hoxislng  development 
corporations. 

In  addition  to  supporting  private  develop- 
ment, the  l)ank  could  also  purchase  obliga- 
tions of  state  and  local  governments  to  fi- 
nance Important  federally-supported  pro- 
grams. It  could  purchase  these  obligations  at 
rates  comparable  to  the  rates  on  tax-exempt 
municipal  obligations,  the  difference  between 
Its  lending  rate  and  its  borrowing  rate  would 
be  met  by  federal  appropriations. 

I  see  a  development  bank  offering  these 
advantages  over  traditional  financing  of  state 
and  local  government  programs: 

(1)  It  would  broaden  the  market  for 
municipal  obligations; 

(2)  It  could  open  new  channels  of  com- 
munication and  new  means  for  coordinating 
federal  assistance  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments: and, 

(3)  The  bank  could  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  ultimate  flscal  independence 
of  state  and  local  governments. 

This  would  give  renewed  strength  to  our 
federal  system — it  would  aid  these  Jurisdic- 
tions to  meet  their  responsibilities  on  their 
terms  and  not  simply  on  terms  laid  down  by 
the  federal  government. 

This,  I  believe,  Is  an  important  path  to  be 
explored.  It  may,  in  turn,  open  up  other 
avenues  of  federal-state-local  partnership  to 
meet  the  vast  and  growing  financial  demand 
for  new  public  facilities  and  social  welfare 
projects. 

As  leaders  of  our  financial  community,  you 
must  serve  the  Nation  with  your  infiuence 
and  your  help.  We  have  needs  that  we  must 
not,  we  dare  not,  fail  to  meet. 

If  we  do  fall  to  meet  them,  the  republic 
may  not  survive.  For  In  President  Kennedy's 
words : 

"If  a  free  society  cannot  help  the  many  who 
are  poor,  it  cannot  save  the  few  who  are  rich." 
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CONGRESSMAN  CLARENCE  MILLER'S 
END  OF  THE  SESSION  REPORT 
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HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 


OF   OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  soon  going  to  be  sending  my  regular 
quarterly  newsletter  to  residents  of  the 
10th  District  of  Ohio.  This  Issue  contains 
a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. I  would  like  to  insert  this  news- 
letter in  the  Record: 
The  90th  Congress — A  Look  at  the  Record 

WHAT   IT    DID 

The  90th  Congress  adjourned  In  early  Oc- 
tober, after  approximately  twenty-one 
months  of  legislative  activity.  During  this 
time  over  300  new  laws  were  enacted,  ranging 
in  subject  matter  from  riot  control  to  con- 
servation. 

The  economic  condition  of  our  country's 
finances  did  much  to  dictate  the  attitudes  of 
the  90th  Congress.  Faced  with  the  threat  of 
runaway  Infiatlon,  a  splrallng  national  debt 
and  with  a  war  in  Southeast  Asia  which  con- 
tinues to  siphon  off  billions  of  tax  dollars 
each  year,  the  Congress  was  In  no  mood  to 
compound  the  problem  with  a  rash  of  ex- 
pensive and  untimely  new  programs. 

Unlike  the  89th  Congress,  the  90th  Con- 
gress was  not  Inclined  to  enact  new  laws  at 
the  directive  of  the  executive  branch.  It  was 
nobody's  puppet.  Change  for  the  sake  of 
change,  as  practiced  by  the  89th  Congress 
served  only  to  heighten  the  problems  of  our 
nation's  economy.  The  90th  Congress  tried  to 
put  back  the  pieces. 

Sensitive  to  the  increasing  demands  being 
placed  upon  our  nation's  economy  the  90th 
Congress  moved  to  ease  the  burden.  It  re- 
duced to  Its  lowest  level  slnco  WWn  the 
Foreign  Aid  Progrram.  It  demanded  and 
forced  upon  a  reluctant  administration  a 
cut-back  of  approximately  $13  IjlUlon  worth 
of  federal  spending. 

At  the  same  time  however,  the  90th  Con- 
gress was  fully  aware  of  the  domestic  Ills 
besetting  our  nation  and  moved  to  the  at- 
tack. It  passed  the  Antl-Crlme  Bill  which 
overturns  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
which  had  worked  against  the  best  Interests 
of  our  law  enforcement  agencies.  It  strength- 
ened and  expanded  upyon  the  vocational 
training  programs  now  In  effect.  Alert  to  the 
Increasing  demands  of  inflation  and  to  the 
plight  of  those  living  on  fixed  Incomes  It  in- 
creased benefits  for  our  nations  veterans  and 
social  security  recipients. 

AND  didn't  do 
As  a  strong  advocate  of  tax  reform  I  was 
disappointed  to  see  Congress  adjourn  with- 
out coming  to  grips  with  this  very  serious 
problem.  Early  last  year  I  submitted  a  bill 
which  would  help  the  taxpayer.  The  bill 
called  for  an  increase  in  the  personal  Income 
tax  deduction  from  $600  a  :pear  to  $1000.  The 
administration  refused  to  support  this  pro- 
posal contending  that  such  action  would 
mean  the  loss  of  $11  billion  a  year  In  revenue 
to  the  federal  government.  My  argument  Is 
that  Congress  should  move  to  tighten  up  the 
tax  loop  holes  which  exist,  and  stop  belabor- 
ing the  taxpaylng  middle  class  American  at 
the  expense  of  the  tax  dodgers  and  Interna- 
tional financiers.  I  will  continue  to  advocate 
tax  reform  and  will  continue  to  work  toward 
a  more  equitable  solution  of  this  problem. 

Another  area  of  concern  which  I  felt 
needed  attention  and  which  failed  to  receive 
consideration  during  the  90th  Congress  was 
a  bill  to  provide  for  revenue  sharing  be- 
tween the  federal  government  and  the  states. 
I  feel  such  a  bill  would  permit  the  states 
considerably  more  control  over  the  expendi- 


ture of  your  tax  dollar  and  would  lead  to  a 
more  efficient  use  of  available  tax  revenues. 

DISTRICT    DEVELOPMENTS 

"Progress  Is  our  most  important  prod- 
uct"— Such  is  the  slogan  of  one  of  our  lead- 
ing national  companies.  Much  the  same  can 
be  said  for  Southeastern  Ohio  during  the 
past  few  years. 

Prompted  by  an  Increasing  local  awareness 
of  the  problems  that  have  heretofore  re- 
stricted the  growth  and  advancement  of 
Southeastern  Ohio  area  residents  have  set 
about  to  correct  these  conditions.  New  water 
systems,  new  hospitals,  new  educational  fa- 
cilities— have  all  helped  to  point  the  way 
to  a  new  and  brighter  future  for  the  citizens 
of  the  10th  District 

Some  of  the  most  recent  project  develop- 
ments of  Interest  are — 

Buckeye  Hills — The  U.S.  Soli  Conservation 
Service  announced  the  approval  of  the  Buck- 
eye Hills  Resource  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment Plan.  The  approval  permits  project 
directors  to  Initiate  application  for  federal 
funds  to  assist  with  the  implementation  of 
this  five-county  program. 

TTie  project  plan  which  encompasses  Mon- 
roe, Morgan,  Noble,  Washington  and  Bel- 
mont counties,  will  do  much  to  Improve  the 
economic,  conservation  and  recreational  con- 
ditions within  the  area. 

Muskingum  Area  School — Construction  Is 
underway  for  the  new  Muskingum  Area 
Joint  Vocational  School  and  Technical  In- 
stitute at  ZanesvlUe.  The  Vocational  School 
which  will  serve  residents  of  Musitlngum 
County  anticipates  an  initial  enrollment  of 
600  students.  The  Technical  Institute  which 
will  serve  residents  of  a  six  county  area  In- 
cluding the  10th  District  counties  of  Mor- 
gan, Noble.  Perry  and  Muskingum  has  an 
Initial  anticipated  enrollment  of  300  The 
$3.6  million  complex  is  expected  to  be  ready 
for  classes  next  September. 

Ohio  River  Bridge — Every  effort  continues 
to  be  made  at  local,  state  and  federal  levels, 
to  expedite  completion  of  the  new  Ohio  River 
Bridge  at  Galllpolls.  Construction  Is  proceed- 
ing at  an  accelerated  pace  and  It  Is  expected 
that  the  new  $8.5  million  structure  will  be 
completed  by  next  September. 

Rio  Grande — Congressman  Miller  Is  shown 
with  Dr.  Alphus  Chrtstensen.  President  of 
Rio  Grande  College  discussing  final  arrange- 
ments for  the  construction  of  a  new  physical 
education  building  for  the  college.  The  $600.- 
000  facility  Is  expected  to  be  completed  by 
December  1969. 

Logan  Reservoir  Project — Flood  control  for 
the  Hocking  Valley  got  a  big  lift  with  the 
recent  announcement  by  the  Ohio  Dept.  of 
Natural  Resources  and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Englneera  that  a  tentative  Site  has  been 
approved  for  the  Logan  Reservoir  project. 
Though  the  project  is  still  very  much  in  Its 
Infancy  stage,  this  approval  was  a  major 
hurdle  toward  getting  federal  authorization 
for  this  much  needed  facility. 

MILLEK  VOTINO  RECOKD 

Indicated  below  is  a  recap  of  my  votes 
on  some  of  the  Important  Issues  acted  upon 
during  the  first  and  second  sessions  of  the 
90th  Congress  which  I  didn't  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  report  to  you  in  my  earlier  news- 
letters. 

First  session    (January-December  1967) 

H.R.  4573 — To  Increase  National  debt 
limit— No. 

H.R.  9960 — To  reduce  appropriation  for 
Rent  Supplement  Program — Yes 

H.R.  6431 — ^To  extend  assistance  for  the 
Federal  Mental  Health  Program— Yes. 

HJl.  10226 — To  extend  free  mailing  priv- 
ileges to  additional  servicemen — Yes. 

HJl.  10730 — ^To  extend  provisions  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  to  develop  programs  to 
help  the  elderly — Yes. 

H.R.  10480 — To  prohibit  public  desecration 
of  the  American  flag — Yes. 
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HJl.  421— To  make  It  a  PsdenU  crime  to 
travel  Interstate  wltb  the  Intent  to  Incite  a 
riot — Yes. 

H.R.  7669 — To  authorize  mid-decade  cen- 
susea — No. 

HJl.  13474— To  appropriate  »4.6  billion  for 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnlatra- 
tlon — No. 

H.R.  11816 — To  provide  DlaabUlty  and 
Death  beneflta  to  State  and  Local  Police  and 
their  famlllea  If  killed  or  Injured  apprehend- 
ing vlolatora  of  Federal  laws — Tea. 

8.  603 — To  authorize  $887  mlUlon  for  the 
Appalachla  Program — Tee. 

S.  780 — To  provide  authorization  over  a 
three-year  period  for  Air  Pollution  and  Re- 
search Control  Programs — Tea. 

H.R.  13064 — To  prohibit  discrimination  be- 
cause of  age  against  workers  aged  40-68 — 
Tee 

H.R.  13883 — To  authorize  $2  87  billion  In 
Foreign  Aid  for  Fiscal  year  1968 — No. 

HJl.  7819 — Pinal  passage  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  BUI  for  Fiscal  yettfs 
1969  and  1970— Tes. 

Second  sesaicm   (Jantiary-Oetober  1968) 

HJl.  11601— To  require  creditors  to  pro- 
vide thelj;  customers  complete  Information 
about  the  cost  of  their  credit — Tee. 

HJl.  14743 — To  remove  the  Gold  Cover 
requirement  from  Federal  Reserve  notes — No. 

H  R.  15398 — Expand  the  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram— Tes. 

H.  Res.  1099 — To  provide  an  official  code  of 
conduct  for  House  members — Tes. 

Congressman  Oerald  Ford,  the  House  Mi- 
nority leader,  congratulates  Congressman 
Miller  for  perfect  attendance  record  during 
the  90th  Congress  Miller  was  one  of  four 
out  of  the  435  House  members  and  the  only 
freshman  member  to  answer  every  one  of 
the  over  800  roll  call  and  quorum  calls  taken 
during  the  90th  Congress 

H.R.  16819 — To  provide  authorization 
through  1973  for  Rehabilitation  Programs  for 
the    disadvantaged    and    the    disabled— Tes. 

HJ.  Ree.  958 — To  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  Auto  Insurance  System — Tes. 

HJl.  16739— To  deny  funds  under  the 
Higher  EducaUon  Act  to  any  individual  will- 
fully engaged  In  disruptive  campus  activi- 
ties— Tes. 

HJl.  16027 — To  Increase  compensation  rates 
for  veterans — Tes. 

H.  Res.  1197 — To  provide  for  a  Comprehen- 
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slve  Program  to  combat  organised  crime  and 
riots — Tes. 

H.R.  15414 — To  Impose  a  10%  surtax  on 
corporate  and  Individual  Income  taxes — No. 

HR  14096 — To  Impose  penalties  for  the 
unauthorized  possession  of  LSD  and  other 
hallucinogenic  drugs — Tes. 

H.R.  17903— The  PubUc  Works  Appropria- 
tion Bill  which  Included  funding  for  flood 
control  and  conservation — Tes. 

H  R.  15067- To  extend  through  Fiscal  year 
1970  the  Higher  Education  Program — Tes 

H.R.  17126 — To  provide  for  a  one  year  ex- 
tension of  the  Farm  Program — Tes. 

H.R.  15045 — To  extend  provisions  of  the 
Manpower  Training  Act — Tes. 

HR.  19908 — To  authorize  $1.6  billion  in 
Foreign  Aid  for  Fiscal  year  1969 — No. 

DISTRICT  Acnvmxs 
This  year  as  last  the  Congressman's  Mo- 
bile Office  visited  the  various  County  Pairs 
throughout  the  10th  District.  The  highlight 
of  this  years  display  was  a  public  opinion 
poll  on  current  Issues  of  national  Interest. 
Results  of  the  poll  have  been  released  to  the 
news  media  on  a  county-by-county  basis. 
Here  Is  a  compilation  of  results  of  the  poll 
based  on  answers  from  the  12  Fairs  held  to 
date  We  would  like  to  take  this  opportimlty 
to  thank  the  approximately  5.000  persons 
who  took  the  time  to  provide  us  with  their 
views. 

Percent 

Registration  of  all  flrearma 32 

Registration   of   handgruns   only 12 

No  registration  of  flrearma 66 

Discontinuance   of   the   mall-order   sale 

of  firearms 40 

Limited   restrictions  on   the  mall-ord^ 

sale  of  flrearma-. 28 

The  continuance  of  the  mall-order  sale 

of  firearms 33 

Lowering  the  voting  age  to  18 61 

Maintaining  the  voting  age  at  21 49 

A  complete  bombing  halt  In  Vietnam 
while  the  Paris  peace  talks  are  under- 
way   19 

ConUnuance    of    the    present    policy    of 

limited  bombing  durtng  the  Paris  talks     14 
An  all-out  effort  In  the  Vietnam  fighting    67 
The  continuance  of  present  farm  pro- 
grama  39 

The  gradual  elimination  of  Federal  farm 

programs 33 

The  Immediate  discontinuance  of  Fed- 
eral   farm   programs 23 
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MAJOR  LEGISUTION  OF  SOtti  CONGRESS 


House 


Senate 


Reporttd 


Passed 


Reported 


Passed 


Status 


Investment  tat  credit  (H.R  6950) 
Veterans'  benefit  (S.  16) 
Air  pollution  control  (S.  780) 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  (H.R  12144) 
Social  security  benefits 

(H  R  12080). 
Codes  of  ethics  (S.  Res.  266. 

H  Res.  1099) 
Tai  surcharge-eutse  taxes 

(HR.  15414). 

Truth  In  lending  (S.  5) 

Antierime  (H.R.  5037) 


Mar.  15.1967 
Feb.  8. 1967 
Oct  3. 1967 
Sept  21. 1967 
Aug.    7.1967 

Mar.  14.196$ 

Feb.  23.1968 

Dec.  13.1967 
July   17.1967 


Mar  16. 1967  Mar.  23. 1967 

Mar  20.1967  Jan.    31.1967 

Nov.  2.1967  July   15.1967 

Oct.  31. 1967  \ov.  21. 1967 

Aug  17.1967  Nov.  14.1967 

Apr.    3.19681  Mar.  15.1968 

Feb.  29,1968 do 

Feb.     1. 1967    June  29. 1967 
Aug.    8,1967    Apr.  29,1968 


Juvenile  delinquency  (H.R. 

12120). 
College  assistance  S.  3769). 
Vocational  education  (H.R. 

1S366X 


Sept  19. 1967    Sept.  26. 1967    June  28, 1968 


JDly     8. 1968 
do 


July  25.1968    July   11.1968 
July   15  1968 do 


May     9. 1967  Public  Law  90-26,  June  13  1967 

Feb.    7,1967  Public  Law  90-77,  June  13' 1967 

July   18,1967  Public  Law  90-148,  Nov  21  1967 

Nov.  28, 1967  Public  Law  90-201,  Dec  15  1967' 

Nov   22, 1967  Public  Law  90-248,  Jan.  2.  1968. 

Mar.  22. 1968  >  Action  completed. 

Apr.    2. 1968    Public  Law  90-364,  June  28 

1968.   8 
July   11.1967    PublicLaw90-321,May29. 1968 
May  24,  1968    Public  Uw  90-351,  June  19 

1968  ' 

July     8. 1968    Public  Law  90-455,  Aug.  1.  1968. 

July   15.1968    Awaiting  Presidential  signature. 
July  17.1968  Do. 
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EVERY  CANDroATE  SHOULD  BE 
HEARD 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  <»ndl- 
date  for  President  should  be  accorded  a 


respectful  hearing.  Those  who  boo  and 
heckle  the  candidates  for  the  highest 
office  In  the  land  are  doing  our  demo- 
cratic processes  an  injustice.  Every  can- 
didate's views  should  be  made  known 
and  made  available  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. Only  in  this  way  can  the  American 
people  make  a  wise  and  judicious  deci- 
sion for  this  the  highest  office  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable  George  C. 
Wallace  addressed   the  National   Press 


Club  here  in  Washington  yesterday.  I 
commend  the  Washington  Post  for  its 
fairness  in  carrying  the  full  text  of  Oov- 
emor  Wallace's  address.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  is  Governor  Wallace's  address 
as  it  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post, 
Tuesday.  October  8: 

Wallace  on  Vietnam:  "We  Will  Not  Allow 

CoNTLicT  To  Drag  Out" 
(The  prepared  text  of  a  speech  yesterday  by 
third  party  presidential  candidate.  George 
C.  Wallace,  before  the  National  Press  Club) 
In  my  travels  of  the  past  several  months 
which  have  carried  me  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  great  Nation,  among 
other  things,  two  questions  have  been  asked 
me  with  ever-Increasing  frequency — first — 
who  is  to  be  your  running  mate?  This  was 
settled  last  Thursday  In  Pittsburgh,  with  the 
naming  of  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay.  as  fine  a  gen- 
tleman and  as  courageous  a  soldier  as  this 
Nation  has  ever  produced — and  second,  what 
Is  your  knowledge  and  what  are  your  policies 
and  proposals  for  administering  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country?  The  news  media  and 
others  want  to  know  If  I  am  an  "expert"  m 
this  field. 

I  say  to  them  that  from  the  condition  of 
our  foreign  policy  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
any  "experts",  and  If  experts  got  us  In  this 
shape,  then  It  Is  high  time  we  tried  some- 
thing else.  For  the  past  two  decades  or  more 
the  other  two  parties  have  alternately  tried 
their  hands  at  manag^lng  our  foreign  alTalrs 
with  consistently  worsening  results.  They 
have  tried  everything  from  "brlnksmanshlp " 
to  disarmament  and  one  has  been  no  more 
effective  than  the  other. 

STRONG    POLICY    NEEDED 

What  this  country  needs  Is  a  strong  well- 
defined  policy  to  guide  our  foreign  affairs. 
This  policy  must  be  clearly  stated  and  well 
understood  by  our  own  people  and  by  our 
friends  and  foes  alike.  In  my  judgment,  the 
absence  of  any  such  well-defined  and  con- 
sistent policy  over  the  past  20  years  or  more 
has  contributed  to  the  world  conditions  now 
existing. 

Our  foreign  policy  must  be  designed  to  se- 
cure a  Just  and  lasting  peace.  This  can  best 
come  about  when  nations  deal  with  one  an- 
other on  a  basts  of  mutual  trtist  and  under- 
standing. This  must  be  coupled  vlth  com- 
plete frankness  and  determination  as  to  ob- 
jectives and  courses  of  action.  If  a  Nation 
will  only  say  what  it  means  and  means  what 
It  says.  It  will  gain  the  respect.  If  not  always 
the  admiration  of  other  nations.  It  Is  here 
that  we  have  failed.  We  have  equivocated  so 
often  that  we  have  caiued  friendly,  as  well 
as  unfriendly  nations,  to  have  serious  doubts 
as  to  our  determination  and  reliability. 

We  sincerely  feel  that  the  road  to  peace 
lies  through  International  cooperation  and 
understanding  We  will  pursue  this  goal  to 
the  limits  consistent  with  our  own  national 
Interest.  We  will  not  abandon  the  United 
Nations  unless  It  first  abandons  us.  We  will 
give  It  every  fair  opportunity  at  solving 
International  disputes,  however,  we  will  not 
subordinate  the  Interests  of  our  Nation  to 
those  of  an  International  organization.  We 
feel  that  member  nations  should  bear  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  cost  of  operation 
and  we  will  insist  that  they  do  so.  We  also 
feel  that  the  officers  and  officials  of  this  or- 
ganization, including  the  Secretary-General, 
must  conduct  themselves  with  an  air  of  ob- 
lectlveness  and  Impartiality  and  we  will  insist 
that  this  be  done.  We  will  give  this  organi- 
zation every  opportunity  to  succeed  In  Its 
purpose  but  should  It  fall,  we  would  reap- 
praise our  relationship   with  It. 

Foreign  aid  and  assistance,  economic  and 
military.  wUl  be  granted  on  a  basU  of  what 
Is  In  the  best  Interest  of  our  own  Nation  as 
well  as  the  receiving  nation. 

There  are  numerous  extravagances  and 
excesses  in  the  foreign  aid  program  and  cer- 
tain nations  are  receiving  foreign  aid  from 
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us  who  should  be  denied  It.  We  promise 
not  to  grant  aid  and  assistance  to  the  na- 
tions who  oppose  us  militarily  In  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere  throughout  the  world.  We 
will  apply  this  same  prohibition  to  those 
nations  who  seek  our  economic  and  military 
destruction  by  giving  assistance  to  our  en- 
emies. We  must  foUow  this  course  In  order 
to  protect  the  economic  welfare  and  national 
security   ol   our  own   country. 

We  win  continue  to  aid  those  countries 
who  need  our  help,  who  deserve  it,  and  have 
earned  the  right  to  It.  We  will  eliminate 
waste  and  corruption  from  these  programs 
and  we  will  use  foreign  aid  as  an  Instrument 
of  foreign  policy  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
further  the  Interest  ol  our  own  Nation. 

We  believe  strongly  in  the  free  enterprise 
system  for  America  and  In  encouraging  free 
trade  between  this  and  other  nations.  How- 
ever, should  the  Increasing  inflow  of  Im- 
ports from  low- wage  nations  endanger  em- 
ployment or  marketing  by  American  Indus- 
try, we  will  approve  reasonable  quantatlve 
limits  on  such  imports.  We  feel  that  our 
home  industry  Is  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of 
the  present  market  and  of  future  growth. 
We  would  seek  negotiations  in  this  area  be- 
fore requesting  legislation. 

MIDEAST  INITIATIVES 

We  win  have  our  Department  of  State, 
and  other  interested  agencies  of  Government 
work  toward  the  lowering  of  trade  barriers 
against  American  goods  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  policy  of  our  Administration 
on  controlUng  Imports  Into  the  American 
market. 

A  serious  situation  now  exists  In  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  resulting  from  overexpen- 
dltures  In  the  area  of  foreign  aid,  a  lack  of 
efficiency  In  the  operation  of  certain  Inter- 
national programs  and  a  failure  to  require 
our  allies  to  fund  their  share  of  the  heavy 
military  expenditures  necessary  to  our  com- 
mon defense. 

As  I  have  stated,  foreign  aid  will  be  grant- 
ed on  a  basis  of  need  and  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  best  Interest  of  our  own 
country  and  denied  to  those  who  are  seeking 
to  destroy  us.  We  will  Insist  on  efficiency  In 
operation  and  the  elimination  of  waste  and 
corruption  from  International  programs  to 
which  we  are  a  party.  We  will  work  to  reduce 
our  military  expenditures  overseas,  not  by 
lessening  mUltary  strength  and  prepared- 
ness, but  by  requiring  our  allies  to  assume 
their  share  of  the  burden  and  costs. 

The  Middle  East  is  still  an  area  of  high 
potential  danger  to  world  peace.  We  will  take 
the  Initiative  In  encouraging  mutual  coopera- 
tion benveen  the  adversaries  in  this  area 
and  lii  seeking  the  mutual  respect  of  each 
for  the  United  States.  We  will  encourage 
uiultl-lateral  discussions  seeking  means  of 
resolving  and  stabilizing  boundaries  and  pro- 
viding lor  the  free  use  of  water  and  land 
routes  throughout  this  area.  Binding  non- 
aggression  agreements  must  be  developed. 

WOULD  AID  ISRAEL 

Until  there  are  sincere  neogtlaUons  and 
some  form  of  positive  agreement  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  nations  we  must  assure 
that  no  Imbalance  of  force  comes  to  exist 
In  this  area.  Nothing  coxild  more  endanger 
the  pieace. 

If  Russia  persists  In  Its  arming  of  the 
Arab  nations  to  such  an  extent  as  to  pose 
a  threat  to  their  neighbor,  this  country  must 
assure  that  Israel  Is  kept  at  a  commensurate 
level  of  strength.  Under  these  conditions  we 
win  join  with  the  other  nations  of  the  free 
world  In  providing  sufficient  arms  and  eq\ilp- 
ment  to  Israel  to  maintain  a  balance  of  force 
In  this  area. 

Western  Europe  Is  still  an  area  of  vital 
Importance  to  this  country  and  In  our  con- 
cern with  the  conflict  In  Southeast  Asia 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  significance 
of  our  relationship  with  our  European  allies. 
We  must  remain  strong  In  this  part  of  the 
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world  and  we  mtist  assure  that  o\ir  alUes 
there  remain  economically  and  militarily 
strong.  We  will  continue  to  support  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  retain- 
ing our  troop  strength  In  that  organization 
and  tirglng  that  our  allies  and  member  na- 
tions do  likewise. 

We  will  deal  patiently  but  firmly  with 
the  present  French  Government  convinced 
that  m  due  time  It  will  again  return  to  full 
partnership  with  Its  Western  allies  of  long 
standing. 

TIED    TO    LATIN    AMERICA 

We  wUl  remain  concerned  for  the  captive 
satellite  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  and  share 
with  them  their  hopes  and  aspirations  for 
their  eventual  and  Inevitable  return  to  the 
family  of  free  nations.  Recent  events  In 
Czechoslovakia  clearly  show  that  freedom 
cannot  exist  within  the  Communist  philos- 
ophy and  the  total  unreliability  of  the 
political  relationship  between  Russia  and 
her  satelUtes. 

This  country  Is  tied  closely  to  the  nations 
of  Latin  America  economically,  geographi- 
cally, security-wise,  socially  and  poUtlcaUy. 

We  will  continue  to  provide  aid  and  as- 
sistance to  these  nations  to  enable  them  to 
achieve  political  and  economic  stability  and 
to  better  prepare  themselves  to  resist  the 
threat  of  Communist  Infiltration  and  sub- 
version from  Red  Cuba. 

These  programs  will  be  designed  to  aid  In 
the  development  of  the  agricultural  and 
Industrial  potential  of  these  nations  and  In 
the  development  and  proper  utilization 
rather  than  the  exploitation  of  their  tre- 
mendous natural  resources.  We  will  see  that 
the  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  once 
again  become  the  cornerstone  of  American 
policy  In  this  hemisphere. 

We  will  continue  to  seek  the  liberation 
of  the  Cuban  people  from  the  Castro  tyranny 
by  strengthening  the  economic  pressures  on 
his  government.  To  do  so,  we  must  secure 
a  greater  degree  of  cooperation  from  our  allies 
than  we  have  had  In  the  past  and  their  trade 
with  Cuba  must  be  effectively  minimized. 
If  not  completely  curtailed. 

LIFT    RHODESIA    SANCTIONS 

If  we  are  to  frustrate  Castro's  attempt  to 
export  subversion  throughout  Latin  America 
we  must  Increase  the  quality  and  effective- 
ness of  our  military  aid  and  assistance  to 
our  Latin  American  allies.  This  aid  will  be 
more  carefvUly  planned  and  efficiently  ad- 
ministered. 

Despite  earlier  mlsjudgznents  by  the  news 
media  and  our  political  leaders  of  the  char- 
acter and  purposes  of  Csistro,  we  then  knew, 
and  know  him  now  for  what  he  Is.  All 
economic  and  poUtlcal  pressures  will  be  ex- 
erted to  gain  freedom  for  the  Cuban  people. 

We  will  provide  assistance  to  those  emerg- 
ing nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  who  desire 
such  assistance  and  who  have  demonstrated 
a  reasonable  capability  and  intention  of 
using  such  assistance  for  the  good  of  their 
people.  We  will  not  aid  in  the  replacing  of 
one  form  of  despotism  with  another,  and  we 
do  not  Intend  to  become  concerned  with  or 
Involved  in  the  Internal  quarrels  of  national 
groups  of  factions. 

We  strongly  disagree  with  the  present 
economic  sanctions  and  pressures  applied 
to  Rhodesia  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
We  will  lend  every  effort  toward  having  these 
eliminated.  We  consider  these  two  countries 
to  be  good  friends  and  allies  of  this  country 
and  they  will  be  respected  and  treated  as 
such. 

We  will  base  the  foreign  affairs  of  this 
coimtry  on  the  principle  of  assisting  and  co- 
ojjeratlng  with  our  friends  and  recognizing 
and  treating  our  enemies  as  such. 

MUST    SUPPORT   TROOPS 

We  will  seek  to  regain  the  respect  of  otir 
Nation  which  It  merits  and  deserves.  This 
can  best  be  done  by  maintaining  a  position 
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of  strength  and  adopting  an  attitude  of  firm- 
ness and  fairness.  When  we  do  this  many 
of  our  existing  difficulties  will  be  resolved 
and  new  difficulties  are  less  likely  to  arise. 
As  for  Vietnam,  this  Is  a  problem  In  and 
of  Itself  and  not  one  to  be  treated  lightly  or 
sparingly  in  a  general  discussion  ol  foreign 
policy.  It  will  be  covered  in  detail  in  our 
Party  platform  to  be  released  late  this  week 
and  In  later  discussions  during  the  cam- 
paign. 

Let  me  say  thU  today — This  Is  one  of  the 
most  critical  situations  with  which  this  Na- 
tion has  ever  been  confronted.  It  is  too  late 
to  engage  In  debate  as  to  why  we  are  so 
deeply  Involved  and  committed  In  Vietnam. 
The  fact  Is  that  we  are  so  involved  and  that 
we  have  more  than  a  half-mllllon  servicemen 
now  committed  to  the  proposition  of  life  or 
death  In  that  conflict.  They  must  be  sup- 
ported with  the  full  resources  of  this  Nation. 
The  prime  consideration  at  this  time  Is  an 
early  end  to  hostilities.  We  earnestly  desire 
that  the  conflict  be  terminated  through 
peaceful  negotiations  and  we  will  lend  all 
of  our  aid.  support,  effort,  sincerity  and 
prayer  to  this  end.  Negotiations  will  be  given 
every  reasonable  and  logical  chance  for  suc- 
cess and  we  will  be  patient  to  an  extreme 
In  seeking  an  end  to  the  war  through  this 
means. 

CONVENTIONAL    WEAPONS 

If  It  becomes  evident  that  the  enemy  does 
not  desire  to  negotiate  in  good  faith,  that 
our  hopes  for  termination  of  hostilities  In 
this  manner  are  not  being  realized  and  that 
the  lives  and  safety  of  our  committed  troops 
are  being  further  endangered,  we  must  then 
seek  a  military  solution. 

Hopefully  such  a  situation  wlU  never 
arise,  but  should  It  come  to  pass,  I  would 
then  seek  the  advice  and  good  judgement  ol 
my  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  to  ways  and  means 
of  reaching  a  military  conclusion  to  this 
conflict  with  the  least  loss  of  life  to  our 
American  servicemen  and  our  South  Viet- 
namese allies,  stressing  the  fact  that  this  Is 
to  be  accomplished  through  the  use  of  con- 
ventional weapons. 

I  would  retain  full  control,  as  a  civilian 
Commander-in-Chief,  of  final  decision,  but 
I  would  pay  heed  to  and  consider  to  the 
fullest  extent  this  advice  and  judgment  of 
my  military  advisors. 

Most  of  all,  this  Nation  must  depart  from 
the  "no  win"  policy  now  being  lollowed  and 
this  conflict  must  be  terminated  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  through  one  or  the 
other  means  I  have  mentioned,  and  I  hope 
and  pray  it  is  through  peaceful  negotiations. 
We  win  not  allow  this  conflict  to  drag  on 
indefinitely  wtlh  Its  great  drain  on  our 
national  resources  and  manpower. 


FEDERAL    FISCAL   AID    TO    STATES 
AND  MUNICIPALITIES 


HON.  BERTRAM  L  PODELL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  published 
a  monumental,  two-volume  study  en- 
titled "Fiscal  Balance  in  the  American 
Federal  System."  This  report  deserves 
the  careful  study  and  consideration  of 
every  Member  of  this  House  since  it  deals 
objectively,  factually,  and  perceptively 
with  the  future  development  of  our  fed- 
eral system. 

For  some  years  before  I  was  elected  to 
this  House.  I  served  as  the  chairman  of 
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the  New  York  State  Assembly  Commit- 
tee on  Local  Finance  and  consequently 
worked  with  many  sispects  of  the  prob- 
lems delineated  In  this  report  trom  the 
viewpoint  of  a  State  legislator.  Prom  that 
point  of  view,  I  am  convinced  that  a 
healthy,  viable  federal  system  can  sur- 
vive only  If  we  address  ourselves  con- 
structively to  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions proposed  by  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
The  alternative  will  be  a  growing  con- 
centration of  power  In  Washington,  al- 
ienation of  our  people  from  the  exercise 
of  governmental  power  and  authority  far 
removed  from  the  scene  of  the  action, 
and  skyrocketing  administrative  costs  as 
the  taxpayers'  dollars  move  from  their 
pockets  to  Washington  and  then  filter 
back  home  through  a  hierarchy  of  ad- 
ministrative agencies,  each  removing 
from  the  dollar  the  amount  it  requires 
to  meet  operating  costs. 

In  Its  eighth  annual  report,  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  sounded  a  clear  warning  about 
the  thfoAt  to  the  States  resulting  from 
the  concentration  of  flscaJ  power  In 
Washington.  The  report  said : 

The  states  are  on  the  verge  of  losing  con- 
trol over  the  metropolitan  problem;  If  they 
lose  control  they  lose  the  major  reaponal- 
blUty  for  domestic  government  tn  the  United 
States  and.  thus,  surrender  a  vital  role  In  the 
American  Federal  system.  So,  at  the  close 
of  1906  the  tremendous  task  of  financing, 
servicing.  and  governing  metropolitan 
America  clearly  poses  the  greatest  challenge 
to  Federalism  since  the  ClvU  War. 

Federal  financial  assistance  programs 
have  in  recent  years  so  expanded  In 
scope  as  to  embrace  virtually  every  State 
and  local  activity  Since  1960  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  have  so  substan- 
tially Increased  as  to  become  a  major 
factor  In  the  Federal  budget.  Within  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  example,  total 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  increased 
from  $355  million  in  1958  to  over  $800 
million  In  1967.  However,  In  view  of  the 
categorical  nature  of  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams, these  Federal  funds  are  not 
evenly  distributed  among  the  various 
units  of  local  government.  Federal  par- 
ticipation tn  welfare  programs  result  in  a 
significantly  higher  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  the  city  of  New  York  and  to 
county  governments  which  operate  the 
welfare  administration  agencies. 

In  1965,  the  last  year  for  which  such 
figures  are  available,  the  counties  In  New 
York  State  received  approximately  $111 
million  in  Federal  funds  amoimting  to 
13  2  prcent  of  total  county  tax  revenues. 
The  city  of  New  York  received  $220  mil- 
lion constituting  approximately  9  per- 
cent of  local  tax  revenues.  In  contrast, 
the  State's  towns  received  $3,146,000  con- 
stituting but  1  percent  of  their  total 
tax  revenues  while  villages  received 
$3,949,000  amounting  to  2  percent  of  total 
village  revenues. 

There  has  been  a  particularly  strik- 
ing increase  in  Federal  aid  to  education 
rising  from  $28  million  in  1960  to  $204 
million  in  1966.  The  most  dramatic  in- 
creased occurred  in  1966  when  Federal 
funds  jumped  from  $67  million  to  the 
$204  inilllon  figure.  However,  receipt  of 
these  funds  by  the  State  are  encimibered 
by  an  administrative  thicket  requiring 
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compliance  with  more  than  20  project 
grant  programs. 

Preservation  of  our  Federal  System 
requires  not  only  a  more  rational  ap- 
proach to  the  nature  of  Federal  fiscal 
Etssistance  programs  but  also  improved 
performance  standards  by  State  and  lo- 
cal governments.  Clearly  this  is  an  ob- 
ligation about  which  the  States  are 
acutely  aware  as  reflected  in  the  number 
of  State  constitutional  conventions 
which  have  been  held  in  recent  years 
and  planned  for  the  future.  Major  ob- 
stacles in  present  State  constitutions  to 
more  effective  and  responsible  local  gov- 
ernment revolve  primarily  around  lim- 
itations on  local  government  power  to 
borrow  money  and  limitations  upon  their 
taxing  powers. 

Since  local  governments  must  func- 
tion, recourse  has  been  made  to  the  cre- 
ation of  special  districts  to  provide  es- 
sential services  with  the  district  borrow- 
ing money  and  receiving  revenues 
through  user  charges.  In  addition  to  spe- 
cial use  districts,  there  has  also  been 
greater  resort  to  the  use  of  public  au- 
thorities. The  magnitude  of  public  au- 
thority operations  can  be  gaged  from 
the  fact  that  In  New  York  State  their 
total  assets  in  1965  amounted  to  almost 
$7  billion.  Their  total  outstanding  debt 
amounted  to  $4.5  billion  which  is  two 
and  half  times  the  outstanding  indeb- 
tedness of  all  local  governments  in  the 
State  with  the  exception  of  New  York 
City.  The  total  authority  indebtedness 
of  $4.5  billion  amounts  to  four  times  the 
total  State  indebtedness — exclusive  of 
New  York  City — and  is  equal  to  the  total 
Nfcw  York  City  indebtedness. 

In  maiiy  respects  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  are  contro- 
versial. But  they  are  controversial  only 
because  the  issues  are  critical  and  in  im- 
perative need  of  resolution.  I  am  certain 
that  the  proposals  and  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Advisory  Commission  will 
be  fully  considered  by  the  91st  Congress 
and  will  reflect  the  desires  of  this  House 
to  preserve  the  Federal  System  as  an 
effective  and  responsive  structure  of  our 
democratic  Republic. 
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"LAUGHTER  FROM  THE  RAFTERS' 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  live  In  northern  Ohio,  Uam  daily 
to  the  column  of  George  Condon  In  that 
outstanding  newspaper,  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

We,  who  date  back  over  the  years,  re- 
member George  Condon  as  one  of  the 
best  investigative  reporters  in  our  Na- 
tion. A  man  of  great  integrity  and  fair- 
ness, he  early  developed  stories  that 
caused  legislative  changes  on  both  a 
local  and  national  level. 

In  recent  years,  he  has  turned  his 
great  ability  to  the  field  of  satire  and 
whimsy  and  has  received  nationwide  rec- 
ognition In  this  field. 


Now  the  publishing  house  of  Double- 
day  &  Co.  has  wisely  decided  to  publish 
in  book  form  103  of  his  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  columns.  This  book  has  received 
universal  acclaim  and  is  fast  becoming 
a  best  seller. 

I  know  that  the  work  of  George  Condon 
is  known  to  many  Members  of  this  body 
and  that  they  will  be  pleased  that  they 
now  can  secure  so  many  of  these  time- 
less columns  under  one  cover. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  under 
the  direction  of  Editor  Tom  Vail,  is 
famed  for  the  quality  of  its  editorial  staff. 
The  George  Condon  book,  "Laughter 
From  the  Rafters, "  will  add  to  the  luster 
that  is  already  theirs. 

My  good  friend.  Bob  Hope,  a  longtime 
resident  of  my  area,  has  written  the  fore- 
word for  George  Condon's  book.  No  one, 
in  all  history,  has  a  greater  sense  of  satire 
than  that  great  comedian.  Like  George 
Condon,  Bob  Hope  also  has  a  great  feel- 
ing of  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
his  fellow  man.  We  are  indeed  proud  of 
these  two  great  Ohioans. 

The  foreword  to  George  Condon's 
"Laughter  From  the  Rafters"  by  Bob 
Hope  follows : 

Some  people  think  of  Cleveland  as  a  leaky 
valve  In  the  heartland  of  America — but 
George  E.  Condon  Is  not  one  of  them.  In  his 
first  book.  Cleveland:  The  Best  Kept  Secret. 
George  squealed  on  my  old  hometown  Among 
other  things  hitherto  classified,  he  told  so 
many  people  about  that  great  fighter,  Packy 
East — that's  me.  folks! — that  even  Jack 
Dempsey  asked  for  my  autograph.  Jack  told 
me.  "Write  It  like  you  used  to  fight.  Bob 
Just  put  It  on  a  piece  of  canviis.  It  will  look 
more  natural  laying  there." 

The  last  time  I  visited  Cleveland,  the  police 
came  out  to  meet  me.  It  reminded  me,  In  a 
way.  of  the  time  I  left  the  city  many  years 
ago.  only  then  the  cops  were  chasing  me. 
That's  progress,  any  way  you  look  at  It. 

But  I  didn't  preempt  this  space  to  talk 
about  Bob  Hope. 

Not  much  I  didn't!  Seriously,  folks,  this  Is 
about  my  friend  George.  He's  been  writing 
a  dally  column  for  The  Plain  Dealer  since  I 
left  Cleveland.  That  takes  him  back  to  the 
McKlnley  Administration.  (For  the  benefit 
of  non-Clevelanders,  Fred  McKlnley  was  in 
charge  of  handing  out  city-owned  bathing 
suits  at  the  Edgewater  Bath  house  for 
twenty- two  years — one  of  the  most  success- 
full   administrations   In   history.) 

George  Condon,  as  you'll  see  from  this 
book.  Is  the  kind  of  man  who  had  the  courage 
to  come  to  grips  with  modem  civilization: 
a  hero  In  the  Packy  East  mold,  you  might 
say.  and,  like  Packy.  he  usually  winds  up  on 
his  back,  thrown  by  passing  automobiles, 
sardine  cans  that  don't  open,  doors  that  slam 
In  his  face,  and  automatic  elevators  that 
refuse  either  to  automate  or  to  elevate.  It's 
.not  that  the  world  is  too  much  for  him:  he's 
just  not  for  this  world.  And  when,  like  the 
rest  of  us.  he  is  busy  losing  his  bouts  with 
automation,  technology,  and  the  machine  age. 
he  gets  so  many  wry  laughs  out  of  It.  you 
have  to  Join  In.  That's  the  way  It  Is  with 
a  shot  of  wry.  It's  an  eye  opener  that  lets 
you  see  what  a  comic  world   this  really  Is 

Most  books  today  are  about  sex  and  sin 
and  how  to  murder  yotor  grandmother  with 
a  meat  cleaver,  but  George  eschews  such 
superficial  stuff,  along  with  his  Mall  Pouch 
tobacco,  and  knuckles  down  to  the  important 
Issues  of  the  day,  like  the  need  for  reviving 
the  front  porch  as  an  American  Institution. 
You  can  teU  from  this  that  George  Condon 
has  his  serious  moments,  too.  and  that's 
when  he  gets  in  some  good  words  about 
Cleveland  and  perks  up  my  pride  in  my  old 
hometown.  The  thing  Is,  there's  a  lot  of  the 
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life  I  used  to  love  and  live  back  In  Cleveland 
contained  In  this  book,  and  It's  reassuring 
to  be  reminded  that  laughter  still  comes 
easy  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Robert  Cromle,  nation- 
ally famed  critic  for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
recently  reviewed  "Laughter  Prom  the 
Rafters." 

His  review  follows: 
One  or  Last  Funny  Men  WarrES  Tbeastib* 
(By  Robert  Cromle) 
There  aren't  many  funny  men  left  In  the 
literary  world,  and  someone  should  declare 
George  E.  Condon,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
columnist,  a  national  treasure.  For  proof, 
read  "Laughter  from  the  Rafters"  [Double- 
day,  $4.95 1 ,  a  gathering  of  his  chosen  essays. 
Condon,  as  must  any  good  feature  writer, 
has  the  gift  for  viewing  things  from  odd  and 
whimsical  angles.  All  of  you,  I  would  guess, 
have  read  warnings  from  the  National  Safety 
Council  on  the  dangers  to  be  found  Inside 
any  typical  American  home.  Condon  dis- 
covered a  fellow  who  began  brooding  about 
them.  Now  he  virtually  lives  in  his  neighbor- 
hood saloon. 

■'  I  love  my  wife,'  he  told  everybody,  'and 
I  don't  really  like  to  drink.  But  It's  a  lot 
safer  here  than  It  U  at  home.  The  National 
Safety  Council  people  have  yet  to  issue  the 
first  warning  about  the  hazards  of  sitting 
In  a  beverage  room.  All  they  tell  you  is  not 
to  drive  if  you've  been  drinking,  so  I'm  just 
sitting  tight.'  " 

It  also  seems  worth  mentioning  that  Con- 
don is  scrupulously  honest  in  his  reporting. 
In  a  piece  titled  "White  Tornado  and  Dock- 
erty'|fcWall, "  for  example,  he  mentions  that 
durll^  a  conversation  in  the  local  pub  the 
subject  of  television  came  up,  "and  all  be- 
cavise  of  a  strange  combination  of  circum- 
stances." Then  he  has  second  thoughts. 

"It  wasn't  so  much  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances." he  explains,  "as  it  was  a  com- 
bination of  Ingredients  that  Dockerty  the 
Barkeep  managed  to  bring  together  in  a 
glass." 

One  of  the  most  charming  stories  In  this 
charming  book  tells  of  Ous  Utter,  a  veteran 
Cleveland  newspaper  man.  and  was  set  down 
a  few  days  after  his  death  In  tribute  to  "an 
irreplaceable  blithe  spirit"  who  was  so  fond 
of  zany  characters  that  "when  he  couldn't 
find  them,  apparently  he  did  the  next  best 
thing — he  Invented  them."  Gus  himself 
qualified  as  an  original,  too. 

He  was  quite  mad  about  snakes,  and  they 
about  him.  Condon  declares,  and  when  some- 
one offered  to  lend  him  a  boa  constrictor  Ous 
happily  put  it  In  a  basket  and  took  It  along 
to  his  favorite  bar.  A  fellow  elbow-bender 
asked  what  the  basket  contained: 

"  'A  boa  constrictor.'  replied  Ous  truth- 
fuUy. 

"That  drew  a  big  laugh,  so  he  opened  the 
basket.  The  boa  constrictor  rose  sinuously  to 
Its  full  height  and  stared  lovingly  Into  Ous 
Utter's  eyes,  scornful  of  the  sound  of  bodies 
falling  off  the  nearby  bar  stools. 

"Almost  everybody  loved  the  guy." 
The    cunning    Condon    has    a    way    with 
lead  paragraphs  that  hooks  you: 

"They  say  It  happened  In  a  Cleveland  bank 
several  years  ago  when  one  of  the  tellers 
totaled  up  his  money  at  the  end  of  a  very 
busy  day  and  discovered  that  he  was  a 
million  dollars  short."  Or: 

"It  is  probably  common  household  knowl- 
edge by  this  time  that  I  am  one  of  the 
shrewdest  shoppers  of  our  time.  The  word 
gets  around.  When  I  enter  a  supermarket 
or  hardware  store,  there  Is  a  sudden  hush 
every  time,  and  then  the  ciistomers  fight  to 
get  as  close  to  my  little  cart  as  they  can.  The 
effect  la  comparable  to  that  which  would 
be  achieved  If  Nljlnsky  suddenly  stepped  out 
on  the  ballroom  floor  for  a  quick  whirl."  Or: 
"We  are  all  susceptible  to  sudden  realiza- 
tions: they  can  strike  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
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or  night  and  they  are  almost  always  shock- 
ers. I  remember  sitting  upright  In  my  bed 
one  night,  brought  out  of  a  sound  sleep  by 
the  appalling  realization  that  dogs  no  longer 
chase  cats." 

And  you  shouldn't  miss  the  piece  about 
the  Sandusky  wolfscare.  Pleasure  reading  of 
a  high  sort. 


HUBERT     HUMPHREY     AND 
INESCAPABLE  FACT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  col- 
umnist Murray  Kempton  is  well  known 
for  his  aggressive  liberal  point  of  view, 
and  while  I  have  not  agreed  with  him  on 
many  occasions.  I  have  always  respected 
him  for  the  sharp  comments  he  makes 
about  political  affairs.  For  example,  his 
column,  "A  Time  To  Resign."  in  the  New 
York  Post,  October  4,  1968. 

I  must  admit  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  articles  I  have  read 
at  any  time.  Here  is  a  direct  quote: 

To  support  or  vote  for  Hubert  Humphrey 
is  to  confess  yourself  so  without  pride  that 
you  will  continue  In  office  a  political  party 
which  lied  to  you  In  1964,  and  which  has 
made  more  decent  Americans  ashamed  of 
their  country  than  at  any  time  since  the 
war  with  Mexico. 

What  is  more,  this  is  only  the  begin- 
ning. Kempton  continues  with: 

There  must  be  millions  of  people  who  are 
ashamed  of  having  voted  for  Mr.  Johnson. 
Can  anyone  say  now  that  Mr.  Humphrey  as 
a  person  or  the  Democrats  as  a  party  offer 
the  smallest  assurance  that  we  will  not  again 
be  ashamed? 

This  is  artillery  fire  of  massive  caliber 
and  it  is  not  muted  in  the  slightest  by 
the  pronoun  "we."  Even  so,  the  biggest 
blast  is  yet  to  come: 

The  Inescapable  fact  is  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  deserves  to  lose.  It  has  lied  to 
us,  cheated  us,  abused  us,  degraded  us,  filled 
decent  persons  with  thoughts  of  treason,  and 
turned  thousands  of  private  men  desperately 
to  bay.  If  the  Democrats  can  go  unpunished 
for  that,  they  can  get  away  with  anything. 

I  insert  the  full  column  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  as  "Inescapable  fact": 
A  Time  To  Resign 


(By  Murray  Kempton) 
The  laggard  but  perceptible  movement  of 
former  supporters  of  Senators  Kennedy  and 
McCarthv  to  Vice  President  Humphrey  Is, 
George  Backer  says,  "what  everybody  knew 
would  happen."  George  Backer  was  for  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  before  Chicago,  a  thing  not 
quite  so  hard  as  to  be  for  Hubert  Humphrey 
after  Chicago. 

"There's  no  place  else  to  go,"  Mr.  Backer 
explains.  "The  young  are  learning  for  the 
first  time  that  life  Involves  compromise." 

What  George  Backer  may  have  overlooked 
Is  that  a  good  many  persons,  young  or  old, 
realize  this  election  has  very  lltOe  to  do  with 

life. 

Walter  Llppmann  has  endorsed  Mr.  NUon. 
I  wish  I  could  follow  him  that  far,  but  It 
seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Humphrey  has  suffered 
quite  enough  degradation  as  It  Is.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey knows  what  Walter  Llppmann  thinks 
of  Mr.  Nixon.  How  can  Mr.  Humphrey  feel 
when  he  finds  that  Walter  Llppmann  prefers 
Mr.  Nixon  to  him? 

But  to  support  or  vote  for  Hubert  Hum- 
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phrey  la  to  confess  yourself  so  without  pride 
that  you  will  continue  In  office  a  political 
party  which  lied  to  you  in  1964,  and  which 
has  made  more  decent  Americans  ashamed 
of  their  country  than  at  any  time  since  the 
war  with  Mexico. 

It  Is  to  elect  a  President  who  cries  In  pub- 
lic, who  talks  about  his  identification  with 
the  poor  and  means  George  Meany,  about 
his  kinship  with  men  of  peace  and  means 
General  Ky.  and  about  his  commitment  to 
law,  order  and  justice  and  means  Mayor 
Daley. 

Mr.  Humphrey's  speech  on  Vietnam  was 
less  Interesting  for  the  desperation  of  Its  at- 
tempt lo  suggest  by  grimace  that  he  has 
differences  with  the  President  than  for  his 
unabashed  looting  of  Mr.  Johnson's  mendaci- 
ties of  four  years  ago.  He  warned  us  that 
Mr.  Nixon  will  get  us  in  a  wider  war  In  ex- 
actly the  same  tones  that  Mr.  Johnson 
warned  about  Senator  Goldwater  In  1964 

And  that  reminder  of  our  dreadful  past  is 
what  this  is  all  about.  We  could  probably 
trust  the  President  when  he  was  talking 
about  Senator  Goldwater,  but  we  know  now 
that  we  could  not  trust  him  talking  about 
himself.  Can  anyone,  at  this  stage  of  his  life, 
trust  Hubert  Humphrey  talking  al>out  him- 
self? ^      . 

It  is  always  argued  that.  If  you  do  not  vote 
for  one  candidate,  you  are  responsible  for 
the  election  of  the  other.  No  one  ever  seems 
to  notice  that,  If  you  vote  for  a  candidate, 
you  may  be  responsible  for  his  election, 
which  can  be  a  considerable  burden  on  the 
conscience. 

There  must  be  millions  of  people  who  are 
ashamed  of  having  voted  for  Mr.  Johnson. 
Can  anyone  say  now  that  Mr.  Humphrey  as 
a  person  or  the  Democrats  as  a  party  offer 
the  smallest  assurance  that  we  will  not  again 
be  ashamed? 

There  Is  for  collectors  of  straws,  the  argu- 
ment of  Senator  Muskie.  Nothing  In  our 
politics  seems  more  curious  than  his  sudden 
discovery  as  an  excuse  for  voting  Demo- 
cratic. He  has  been  an  almost  Invisible  Sen- 
ator, who  devoutly  supported  the  Vietnam 
war  and  docilely  accepted  the  nomination  of 
a  poUUcal  party  which  had  just  spent  four 
days  running  an  obscene  movie  calculated 
not  just  to  degrade  but  actually  to  Inflame 
its  audience. 

The  inescapable  fact  Is  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  deserves  to  lose.  It  has  lied  to 
us  cheated  us,  abused  us,  degraded  us,  filled 
decent  persons  with  thoughts  bt  treason,  and 
turned  thousands  of  private  men  desperate- 
ly to  bay  If  the  Democrats  can  go  unpun- 
ished for  that,  they  can  ^et  away  with  any- 
thing. _,  „  „ 
Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  and  Ambassador  Ball 
have  joined  Mr.  Humphrey  and  are  offered  us 
as  examples  to  follow.  I  respect  them  both 
immensely,  except  for  one  small  but  dis- 
abling common  fault  They  sat  with  Mr. 
Johnson  through  varying  periods  while  he 
directed  this  country  on  Its  shameful  course, 
spoke  their  minds  privately  and  even  re- 
signed without  saying  why. 

They  were  publicly  mute  In  an  hour  call- 
ing for  their  voices.  They  are  splendid  men 
but  they  don't  know  how  to  resign.  Now  It 
Is  up  to"  us  less  splended  men  to  show  them 
how. 


THE    "PUEBLO  "—HOW  LONG, 
MR.    PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  8,  1968 

Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
260th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 
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LEGALITY   OP   SOVIET   TROOPS    IN 
HUNGARY 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  njjNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  196S 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
concentration  of  Soviet  troops  In  Czech- 
oslovakia must  not  cause  us  to  forget 
that  there  are  other  European  countries 
who  also  have  unwelcomed  units  of  the 
Soviet  Army.  Hungary  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  Illegal  occupation  by  divi- 
sions of  the  Red  Army,  and  I  include  in 
my  remarks  at  this  point  an  excellent 
memorandum,  prepared  by  the  American 
Hungarian  Federation,  which  discusses 
^  the  legality  of  the  Russian  troop  develop- 
ment: 

MEMOKAN0T7M     ON    TRC     LXCAL     AMO    POUTTCAL 

Stattts  op  Miutabt  Forces  or  thx  Union 

OF  SovMT  Socialist  Republics  in  Hungakt 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  about  75- 
80.000  Strrlet  Russian  troops  stationed  in 
Hungary.  "Though  their  presence  Is  disliked 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Hun- 
garian people,  their  presence  Is  enforced  un- 
der the  May  27.  1957  Agreement  between  the 
K&d&r  authorities  In  Hungary  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

It  Is  the  contention  of  the  American  Hun- 
garian Federation  that  the  May  27,  1957 
Agreement  was  concluded  with  a  State  stUI 
In  the  state  of  debellatio,  and  which  was. 
therefore,  unable  to  exercise  the  attributes  of 
Its  political  sovereignty  vls-^-vls  Its  contract 
partner.  Therefore,  the  Treaty  of  May  27. 
1957  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  valid  and  bind- 
ing contract  between  two  full  subjects  of  in- 
ternational law  falling  under  the  dictum: 
pacta  aunt  servanda.  As  a  result,  the  Treaty 
fafls  to  create  any  rights  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  or  any  obligations  on  the  part  of 
the  sovereign  State  of  Hungary. 

It  is  also  the  contention  of  the  American 
Hungarian  Federation  that  even  If  the  Treaty 
ahoxild  be  recognized  as  one  of  llitUted  valid- 
ity by  having  been  concluded  between  one 
sovereign  State  and  one  State  which  had  stlU 
preserved  limited  International  personality, 
the  presence  of  Soviet  Russian  armed  forces 
In  Hungary  still  remains  a  fruit  of  aggres- 
sion condemned  In  numerous  resolutions  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly.  The 
only  counterclaim  of  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  could  be 
an  express  Invitation  on  the  part  of  a  Hun- 
garian Government  responsive  to  Its  na- 
tional aspirations  and  dedicated  to  its  inde- 
pendence and  well-being  (U.N.  Gen.  Assem- 
bly Res.  1004— ESU). 

It  is  our  respectful  request  to  those  Gov- 
ernments whose  representatives  voted  for  the 
various  General  Assembly  Resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations  between  1956  and  1962  de- 
manding the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  Russian 
armed  forces  from  the  State  of  Hungary,  to 
Increase  their  diplomatic  and  political  pres- 
sure upon  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  order  that  these 
Soviet  Russian  forces  be  withdrawn  from 
Hungary.  For  only  such  a  step  would  restore 
full  political  sovereignty  Gmd  national  Inde- 
pendence to  the  people  of  Hungary,  who  are 
in  the  final  analysis  the  ultimate  possessors 
of  Hungarian  State  sovereignty. 

In  support  of  our  contentions,  we  present 
the  following  evidence: 

A.    THE    FACT    OF    RCSSlAN    .AGGRESSION    OP 
NOVEMBER    4.    1956 

The  Kad&r  Government  and  its  political 
residue,  the  Revolutionary  Workers'  and 
Peasant  Party,  was  formed  on  Czechoslovak 
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territory  in  the  early  hours  of  November  4. 
1959.  It  consisted  of  a  few  Communist  lead- 
ers (J&noe  Kad&r,  Ferenc  Muennlch  and 
Antal  Apro)  who  deserted  the  legal  Govern- 
ment of  Hungary  headed  by  Prime  Minister 
Imre  Nagy.  The  Nagy  Government  was 
brought  into  power  In  accordance  with  the 
constitutional  provisions  of  the  1949  Consti- 
tution of  the  People's  Republic  of  Hungary, 
though  under  popular  pressure  of  widespread 
demonstrations.  The  legal  character  of  the 
Nagy  Ooverrunent  was  recognized  in  a  radio 
address  by  J&nos  Ki^dar  himself,  and  later 
objections  to  the  Nagy  Government  by 
Kad&r  and  lUs  colleagues  were  restricted  to 
certain  actions  of  that  Government  rather 
than  to  its  Inherently  legal  status. 

Thus,  on  November  4,  1956  the  Kad^r  Gov- 
ernment could  not  be  considered  as  a  bel- 
ligerent part  to  a  civil  war  In  Hungary,  even 
by  the  application  of  the  most  flexible  stand- 
ards of  tnternutlonal  law.  The  Kaddr  Gov- 
ernment, at  the  moment  of  Its  conception 
did  not  (a)  possess  Jurisdiction  over  any 
Hungarian  territory;  (b)  maintain  any 
armed  forces  of  Its  own.  except  for  Isolated 
an  uncoordinated  bands  of  armed  secret 
police  units,  and  (c)  it  did  not  represent 
even  one  Hungarian  political  party,  as  the 
Hungarian  Workers  Party  was  split  In  regard 
to  loyalty  between  Prime  Minister  Imre  Nagy 
and  Janos  K&ddr.  Therefore,  It  was  not  an 
international  personality  and  had  no  rights 
under  International  law  to  ask  for  the  Inter- 
vention of  a  foreign  power  Into  the  affairs 
of  the  Hungarian  Stdte. 

To  quote  the  British  International  lawyer, 
George  Schwarzenberger: 

.  .  the  rule  prohibiting  Intervention  in 
exclusively  domestic  affairs  makes  Illegal  In 
relation  to  a  recognized  government  any  pre- 
mature recognition  of  rebels  as  belligerents, 
as  an  alternative  government,  or  as  a  sep- 
arate state."  {A  Manual  of  International  Law 
(New  York;  t963)    I,  63). 

Schwarzenberger  adds  also: 

"Until  a  revolution  or  a  civil  war  has 
reached  serious  proportions,  any  form  of  in- 
tervention by  another  State  In  favour  of  in- 
surgents constitutes  an  Illegal  interference 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  a  sovereign  state." 

This  state  of  affairs  refutee  clearly  the  ar- 
gument of  the  K&dar  representative  to  the 
United  Nations  that  "the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment asked  the  Soviet  Union  as  one  of  the 
signatories  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  to  re-estab- 
lish democratic  order  In  Hungary."  (UJi. 
Document  A-3S21,  1957). 

This  state  of  affairs  was  aptly  character- 
ized by  various  General  Assembly  Resolu- 
tions on  the  subject  whether  Russian  Inter- 
vention in  Hungary  was  a  clear  aggression 
against  a  sovereign  State,  or  whether  it  was 
a  JusQfled  entry  Into  a  civil  war  in  that 
State. 

There  was  no  resistance  against  the  Nagy 
Government  by  persons  or  groups  sympa- 
thetic to  the  K&d&r  view  as  of  November  3. 
1956  and  the  leftist  opponents  of  the  regime 
had  no  organized  armed  forces.  This  evi- 
dences that 

( 1 )  The  Kdd&r  forces  had  no  sizeable  pop- 
ular backing: 

(2)  Could  not  assemble  for  the  purposes 
of  forming  a  Government  on  Hungarian  soli 
over  wlilch  they  claimed  sovereign  rights. 

(3)  They  were  not  even  bonaftde  rebels 
but  only  efficient  administrators  of  a  foreign 
power  invading  Hungary. 

Resolution  1004  ES-II  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  of  November  4.  1956 
reenforced  by  Resolution  1131  of  the  11th 
Session  clearly  recognized  Sovled  Russian  In- 
terference as  a  breach  of  the  Paris  Peace 
Treaty  of  1947  and  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  and  described  it  "as  an  intolerable 
attempt  to  deny  to  the  Hungarian  (>eople  the 
right  of  a  Government  freely  elected  and 
representing  their  national  aspirations." 

Modern  international  law  literature  con- 
firms that  the  General  Assembly  during  its 
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1956  Emergency  Session  and  its  11th  Ses- 
sion has  given  true  expression  to  existing 
law  rather  than  Just  making  a  poUUcai 
Judgment  in  condemning  Russian  aggression. 
In  1949  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
declared  In  the  Corfu  Channel  Case: 

"The  Court  can  only  regard  the  alleged 
right  of  Intervention  as  the  manifestation 
of  a  policy  of  force,  such  as  has  In  the  past 
given  rise  to  the  most  serious  abuses  and 
such  as  cannot,  whatever  the  defects  in  in- 
ternational organization,  find  a  place  in  in- 
ternational law  .  .  .  Between  independent 
states,  respect  for  territorial  sovereignty  is 
the  essential  foundation  of  international 
relations." 

The  Peruvian  draft  to  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  International  Law  of  the  UtUted  Na- 
tions In  1956  defined  aggresslqji  as  follows 
and  received  considerable  support  from 
Western  delegations: 

(a)  Invasion  by  the  armed  forces  of  a 
State  or  territory  belonging  to  another 
State  or  under  effective  Jurisdiction  of  an- 
other State; 

(b)  Armed  attack  against  the  territory, 
population  or  land,  sea  and  air  forces  of  a 
State  by  land,  sea  or  air  forces  of  another 
State: 

(c)  The  organization,  or  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  organization  by  a  state  of  armed 
bands  within  its  territory  for  incursions  into 
the  territory  of  another  State,  or  the  tolera- 
tion of  the  organization  of  such  bands  in 
Its  territory,  or  the  toleration  of  the  use  by 
such  armed  bands  of  Its  territory  as  a  base 
of  operations,  or  as  a  point  of  departure,  for 
incursions  into  the  territory  of  another  State 
as  well  as  direct  participation  in  or  support 
of  such  incursions." 

There  exists  no  doubt  that  the  actions  of 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  following  November  4,  1956 
In  Hungary  have  exhausted  aU  three  defini- 
tions of  the  Peruvian  draft  on  aggression. 

Even  the  Soviet  Russian  draft  to  the  same 
Commission  in  1956  enumerated  several  acts 
of  aggression  In  a  similar  context,  emphasiz- 
ing the  findings  that  whoever  commits  the 
enumerated  acts  first  must  be  considered 
as  the  aggressor.  Finally,  the  Soviet  Russian 
doctrine  of  bellum  justuin  contending  the 
righteousness  of  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tions waged  to  defend  the  people  from  for- 
eign attack  and  from  attempts  to  ensalve 
them,  or  to  liberate  the  people  from  capital- 
ist slavery,  to  liberate  colonies  and  depend- 
ent countries  from  the  yoke  of  imperialism" 
fails  to  have  any  validity  In  the  case  of  Hun- 
gary. For  here  there  was  no  other  aggression 
except  a  Russian  one:  no  other  power  made 
an  attempt  to  enslave  Hungary,  and  the 
socio-political  order  of  Hungary  was  a  peo- 
ple's democratic  one. 

In  reaffirming  the  view  that  intervention 
Into  the  politico-social  order  of  a  State  by 
another  State  must  be  regarded  as  an  act 
of  aggression,  two  more  International  lawyers 
may  also  be  mentioned: 

Professor  Qulncy  Wright  In  his  book  The 
Role  of  International  Laio  in  the  Elimination 
of  War  (1961)   writes: 

".  .  .  In  a  situation  of  civil  strife,  the 
state  is  temporarily  prohibited  from  acting. 
A  government  beset  by  civil  strife  is  not  In 
a  position  to  invite  assistance  In  the  name 
of  the  state."  (P.  61) 

As  a  result,  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  golvet  Socialist  Republics  would  have  had 
no  legal  basis  to  Interfere  even  If  the  so- 
called  K&d&r  Government  were  a  bona  fide 
rebel  government  and  would  have  asked  for 
Soviet  Russian  Intervention  in  the  affairs 
of   the  Hungarian  State. 

Professjkr  Wolfgang  Frledmann  In  his  book 
The  Changing  Structure  of  International 
Law  (1964)  establishes  the  following  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  on  intervention: 

(1)  ".  .  .  that  it  is  based  upon  a  society 
of  sovereign  states,  regardless  the  structure 
and  Ideology  of  the  regime.  Prom   this  fol- 
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lows  the  Illegality,  by  International  law.  of 
foreign  Interference  in  Internal  changes  as 
such,  as  distinct  from  Internal  changes  which 
constitute  an  actual  or  Imminent  attack 
upon  the  security  of  another  state  ..." 

(2)  ".  .  .  It  would  follow  from  this  pre- 
mise that  any  attempt  by  a  foreign  power  to 
Interfere  with  Internal  change,  either  by 
assisting  rel>el8  to  overthrow  the  legitimate 
government,  or  by  helping  the  lncuml)ent 
government  to  suppress  a  revolution.  Is  con- 
trary to  international   law."    (pp.  264-65) 

Neither  of  the  exigencies  (i.e..  actual  or 
Imminent  attack)  occurred  in  the  case  of 
Hungary.  The  Nagy  Government  of  the  Hun- 
garian State  did  not  menace  the  Soviet 
Union.  Rather,  it  publicly  proclaimed  Its 
neutrality  and  was  willing  to  assume  the 
International  law  obligations  of  the  status 
of  neutrality.  The  Nagy  Government  asked 
for  the  opening  of  formal  negotiations  on  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from  Hungary, 
thereby  showing  its  peaceful  Intervention  re- 
garding the  solution  of  the  major  outstand- 
ing issue  between  the  two  Governments. 

In  conclusion,  both  the  opinion  of  most 
International  law  writers,  advisory  opinions 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  and 
resolutions  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  between  1956  and  1962  unani- 
mously agree  that  the  Intervention  of  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  with  Its  armed  forces  in  Hungary 
leading  to  the  forcible  removal  of  the  con- 
stitutionally organized  Nagy  Government 
and  its  replacement  with  the  Kadar  group 
which  was  willing  to  do  its  bidding,  was  a 
clear  and  complete  violation  of  both  inter- 
national customary  law  and  existing  treaty 
obligations  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

B.     THE     VAUDITT     OP     THE     TROOP     STATIONING 
TREATY   OF   MAY    2,    1957 

International  society  Is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple Of  sovereign  eqviallty.  As  a  corollary, 
only  fully  sovereign  States  qualify  as  proper 
subjects  of  International  law  and  may  con- 
clude treaties  which  establish  rights  and 
obligations  under  international  law.  In  the 
twilight  zone  are  so-called  dependent  states, 
in  the  past  best-ltnown  as  protectorates.  The 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  in 
the  case  of  Nationality  Decrees  in  Tunis  and 
Morocco  (1924)  emphasized  that  the  legal 
relationship  between  the  protecting  Power 
and  the  dependent  State  varies  from  one  case 
to  the  other  and  that  the  fact  and  degree 
of  dependency  may  only  be  determined  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  particular  facts  of  the 
treaties  involved. 

According  to  Professor  J.  L.  Brlerly  of 
Oxford  University,  a  treaty  establishing  a 
protectorate  is  not  needed  for  establishing 
the  dependent  status  of  a  state.  In  liis  Law 
of  Nations  (1950)  he  refers  to  the  de  facto 
dependency  of  many  of  the  Central  American 
states  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
20th  century  to  the  United  States  without 
any  treaties  establishing  a  protectorate. 
"Even  when  native  governments  have  been 
allowed  to  function,  American  officials  have 
controlled  the  expenditure,  collected  the 
ctistoms,  commanded  the  constabulary,  had 
the  right  to  construct  naval  bases  for 
American  use  and  a  practically  complete  con- 
trol of  foreign  relations.  A  similar  de  facto 
protectorate  by  Great  Britain  in  Egypt  also 
existed  from  1882  until  1914,  when  a  pro- 
tectorate was  declared."   (p.   119) 

Let  us  investigate  the  position  of  the  Ka- 
dar Government  in  Hungary  in  May  1957 
vls-a-vis  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  the  legal 
bases  as  defined  by  the  two  Contracting  Par- 
ties. 

The  legal  basis  for  the  agreement  was 
given  as  the  membersliip  of  the  Hungarian 
State  in  the  Warsaw  Mutual  Seciurity  Treaty 
of  June  2,  1955,  which  in  Article  5,  pro- 
vides : 

"The  Parties  agree  on  the  establishment  of 
a  Joint   Command  for  certain   elements   of 
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their  Armed  Forces  which  shall  be  allocated 
by  agreement  between  the  Parties,  and 
which  shall  act  in  accordance  with  Jointly 
established  principles." 

This,  of  course,  contains  no  express  au- 
thorization of  the  stationing  of  the  troops 
of  one  member  on  the  territory  of  the  other, 
but  implicitly  Includes  such  a  possibility  by 
the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Command  for 
parts  of  their  armed  forces.  To  rely  on  the 
Warsaw  Pact  for  the  legal  status  of  the  So- 
viet Russian  armed  forces  in  Hungarj'  would 
be  at  best  speculation,  at  worst  legal  casuis- 
try. 

Thus,  the  legal  basis  for  the  Agreement 
must  evolve  from  the  character  of  free  con- 
sent on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Hun- 
gary, a  sovereign  and  equal  partner  of  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  during  the  negotiation,  sign- 
ing and  ratification  of  the  May  27,  1957 
Treaty. 

What  were,  however,  the  facts  of  the  case 
and  their  legal  impllcatioins  under  interna- 
tional law? 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  American  Hun- 
garian Federation  that  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  ex- 
ercised far-reaching  sovereign  powers  In 
Hungary  in  the  period  preceding  and  during 
the  negotiation,  sig^nlng  and  ratification  of 
the  Troop  Stationing  Treaty  of  May  27,  1957 
and  therefore,  the  State  of  Hungary  had  not 
yet  recovered  its  full  political  independence 
and  territorial  sovereignty  when  asked  to 
agree  to  a  significant  auto-limitation  of  its 
territorial  and  political  sovereignty.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  May  27,  1957  Treaty  Is  at  best  of 
limited  validity,  having  been  signed  by  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  with  a  State  which  had  had  a 
dependent  relationship  to  it.  At  worst.  Hun- 
gary was  in  the  state  of  debellatio,  and  the 
signature  of  the  externally  Imposed  Kadar 
Government  has  been  null  and  void. 

As  evidence,  we  present  the  following 
facts: 

As  late  as  March,  1957,  the  Soviet  Russian 
Military  Command  was  in  direct  control  of 
peace  and  tranquility  in  Hungary.  It  estab- 
lished curfews,  designated  crimes  against 
public  security,  and  its  advisors,  and  some 
Rumanian  tidvisors  as  well,  were  instrumen- 
tal in  crushing  attempts  of  resistance  against 
the  so-called  Kad&r  Government  and  in- 
vestigating prisoners  by  the  Secret  Police. 
Thus,  military  and  police  power  in  May  1957 
still  rested  directly  or  Indirectly  with  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  Hungary.  The 
Hungarian  army  was  still  in  a  state  of  partial 
disarmament  and  reorganization  and  could 
not  exercise  an  independent  function  at  that 
time. 

Forces  of  the  Soviet  Russian  military  com- 
mand in  Himgary  were  instrumental  also  In 
destroying  the  legal  Government  of  Hungary 
by  arresting  the  Minister  of  Defense.  General 
Paul  Mal^ter  on  November  3,  1956,  while 
negotiating  at  the  headquarters  of  the  So- 
viet Russian  forces;  by  arresting  Prime  Min- 
ister Imre  Nagy  as  soon  as  he  had  left  his 
asylum  at  the  Yugoslav  Embassy  upon  re- 
ceipt of  a  letter  of  free  conduct  by  the  so- 
called  K&dir  Government;  and  by  arresting 
other  members  of  the  cabinet,  including 
Minister  of  State  Istvan  Bibo.  who  holed 
himself  up  In  the  Parliament  Building  as  a 
last  symbol  of  the  legal  Government  of  the 
Hungarian  State. 

Prom  this  state  of  affairs  even  the  status 
of  debellatio  may  be  deduced,  as  all  of  Hun- 
gary had  been  occupied  by  Soviet  Russian 
armed  forces,  the  opposing  Government  was 
destroyed  and  no  armistice  or  peace  treaty 
signed  with  the  legal  regime. 

The  claims  of  the  so-called  Kfidir  Govern- 
ment of  Hungary  to  speak  In  the  name  of 
the  sovereign  Hungarian  State  in  May,  1957, 
cannot  be  taken  on  face  value.  Though  ac- 
quiring the  State  of  btireaucracy  by  the  vio- 
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lent  destruction  of  the  Nagy  Government  by 
military  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union,  they  had 
not  yet  organized  a  stable  government  and 
Party  structure  and  there  was  no  clear  agree- 
ment even  within  the  ranks  of  their  new 
Party  on  the  advisability  of  the  presence  of 
Soviet  Russian  troops  in  the  country.  The 
Central  Committee  of  the  Socialist  Workers 
and  Peasant  Party  had  been  organized  only 
In  February.  1957.  and  the  first  Party  con- 
clave was  held  only  after  signing  the  Troop 
Stationing  Agreement. 

These  facts  are  not  only  known  to  the 
historian  of  the  period,  but  they  formed  the 
basis  for  the  Interpretation  of  events  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
which,  though  not  a  law-creating  agency, 
certainly  can.  with  seme  reservations  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  law-interpreting  forum. 

Between  November  4,  1956  and  December 
10,  1957  the  General  Assembly  voted  in  favor 
of  twelve  resolutions  on  the  situation  in 
Hungary  with  overwhelming  majorities 
ranging  from  48  against  11  with  16  absten- 
tions on  the  most  comprehensive  Resolution 
1005  on  November  9,  1956,  to  60  against  10 
wltli  10  abstentions  on  Resolution  1133  on 
September  14,  1957,  approving  two  reports 
of  Its  Credentials  Committee  (February  27, 
1957  and  December  9,  1967)  in  failing  to  ac- 
cept the  credentials  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Kad&r  Government  as  the  proper  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Hungarian  State. 

The  principles  laid  down  in  the  various 
U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolutions  during 
these  13  months  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  The  Hungarian  people  "have  demon- 
strated clearly  the  desire  ...  to  pxercise 
and  to  enjoy  fully  their  fundamental  rights, 
freedom  and  Independence"  (Resolution 
1005 — ES  II)  and  have  "the  right  to  gov- 
ernment responsive  to  Its  national  aspira- 
tions and  dedicated  to  its  Independence  and 
well-being."  (Resolution  1004^ES  II) 

2.  In  order  for  them  to  enjoy  fundamental 
rights,  "the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  from 
Hungary  Is  necessary."  (Resolution  1005 — ES 
II),  as  "the  overwhelming  demand  of  the 
Hungarian  people  for  the  cessation  of  inter- 
vention of  foreign  armed  forces  and  wlth- 
drawEd  of  foreign  troops  is  manifest."  (Reso- 
lution 1131— XI) 

3.  The  Soviet  Russian  army  of  occupation 
"has  been  forcibly  deporting  Hungarian  men, 
women  and  children  from  their  homes  to 
places  outside  of  Hungary,  thereby  violating 
both  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  the  principles  of  the  Convention 
of  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide,  in  particular  articles  II 
(c)  and  (e).  to  which  Hungary  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  are  par- 
ties, and  also  article  two  of  the  1947  Peace 
Treaty."  (Resolution  1127 — XI) 

4.  "The  present  Hungarian  regime  has  been 
Imposed  on  the  Hungarian  people  oy  the 
armed  intervention  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  RepubUcs."   (Resolution  1133 — XI) 

Thus,  the  lack  of  binding  character  of  the 
May  27.  1957  Agreement  evolves  from  the 
findings  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  Reso- 
lution alone.  The  Government  Is  not  based  on 
a  free  consent  of  the  Hungarian  people  (this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  free  elections.  It  is  the 
absence  of  any  free  consent  Including  toler- 
ation of  a  coup  d'etat  by  domestic  forces), 
rather  the  people  have  specifically  demon- 
strated their  will  against  the  conclusion  of 
such  a  Treaty  and  the  former  legitimate 
Goveriunent  of  Hungary  was  officially  asking 
for  their  removal.  Furthermore,  the  Soviet 
Russian  forces  of  occupation  have  been  guilty 
of  severe  and  ref>eated  violations  of  Inter- 
national law  over  and  beyond  the  illegality 
of  their  presence  in  Hungary. 

C.    THE   POI-rnCAl,    PROBLEM    OF    SOVIET   RtJSSlAN 
TROOPS   IN    HUNGARY 

It  must  be  made  clear  that  while  the  in- 
ternational legal  basis  for  the  presence  of 
Soviet  Russian  troopc   in   Hungary   is   very 
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quMtloaable  at  leaat,  they  are  still  stationed 
there  now  (or  ten  years  In  deflnance  to  the 
twenty-three  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly resolutions  requesting  their  withdrawal 
This  ts  a  olear  and  undeniable  flouting  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  prestige  of  that 
organisation  which  would  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  member  states  to  remedy  in  a  peace- 
ful, but  effective  manner. 

May  the  American  Hungarian  Federation 
respectfully  request  Your  Government  which 
agreed  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
various  resolutions  of  the  U.N  General  As- 
sembly, to  search  for  ways  in  which  the  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  Russian  troops  may  be  se- 
cured from  Hungary  so  that  the  Hungarian 
State  may  reacquire  Its  political  sovereignty 
and  national  self-determination.  We  are 
aware  that  the  Hungarian  question  forms 
part  of  the  overall  question  of  European  se- 
curity and  Its  solution  presupposes  agree- 
ment on  force  levels  between  the  Western 
Powers  and  the  Soviet  Union  In  Central  Eu- 
rope, but  we  hope  that  Tour  Government  will 
take  active  steps  to  further  the  solution  of  the 
underlying  problem:  the  presence  of  Soviet 
Russian  forces  In  Hungary  In  violation  of 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  Resolu- 
tions and  the  dicta  of  International  law 
against  Intervention  Into  the  domestic  affairs 
of  a  sovereign  State.  If  the  forces  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  are  with- 
drawn, we  believe  that  the  other  problems, 
like  lack  of  free  elections  and  the  regard  of 
the  Government  toward  national  aspirations, 
will  be  slowly  corrected  In  an  evolutionary 
manner,  but  any  real  progress  toward  such  a 
state  of  affairs  remains  manifestly  Impossible 
as  long  as  Soviet  Russian  forces  continue  to 
be  stationed  in  Hungary,  or  until  their  return 
Is  possible  without  any  effective  counter- 
sanctions. 


CRIME  STATISTICS  AND  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL POLITICS 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  long  since  been 
inured  to  the  fact  that  every  4th  year 
contains  Ave  seasons,  a  silly  season  add- 
ed to  the  normal  spring,  summer,  au- 
tumn, and  winter  of  the  other  3  years. 
We  are  now  In  the  midst  of  our  quadren- 
nial silly  season  and  Mr.  Richard  M. 
Nixon  and  Mr.  George  C.  Wallace  are 
busy  infiltrating  the  atmosphere  with 
nonsense  about  crime  to  the  extent  that 
even  the  browns  and  the  gold  which 
herald  the  fall  season  are  subdued  as  if 
shamed  by  the  national  travesty. 

Mr.  Wallace  insists  that  he  deserves 
to  be  the  President  of  the  United  States 
because  he  proposes  to  convert  his  presi- 
dential limousine  to  a  national  electric 
chair  and  to  dedicate  his  time,  his  ef- 
forts, and  his  energies  to  serving  the 
American  people  as  their  lord  high 
executioner. 

Because  he  should  know  better,  Mr. 
Nixon  IS  even  worse.  For  8  long  years, 
the  American  people  endured  Mr. 
Nixon's  presence  one  heartbeat  away 
from  the  Presidency.  Yet  Mr.  Nixon  bears 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing those  8  years  he  has  learned  nothing 
about  the  awesome  responsibilities  of 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  Cer- 
tainly that  is  the  only  reasonable  conclu- 
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slon  to  be  drawn  so  long  as  Mr.  Nixon  In 
his  public  speeches  insists  upon  equating 
the  office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  that  of  the  oflBce  of  the  police 
chief  of  the  District  of  Colimibla.  Exactly 
8  years  ago.  in  reply  to  a  news  confer- 
ence question.  President  Eisenhower 
declared  It  would  take  him  2  weeks  to 
think  of  something  of  value  that  Mr. 
Nixon  contributed  to  his  administration. 
In  the  8  years  that  have  passed  since 
that  question  was  posed.  General  Eisen- 
hower has  still  not  found  the  answer. 
Mr.  NiKon's  approach  to  the  issue  of  law 
and  order  makes  it  abundanfly  clear 
that  that  poser  can  never  be  answered; 
that  Mr.  Nixon  was  so  close  to  the  Presi- 
dency but  paradoxically  so  far  removed 
from  presidential  responsibility  that  he 
is  totally  blind  to  its  ambience. 

Mr.  Nixon's  approach  to  problems  of 
crime  in  suggesting  that  there  is  a  Demo- 
cratic or  a  Republican  way  of  enforcing 
law  and  order  is  not  only  mischievous  but 
dangerous.  In  simplest  terms,  Mr.  Nixon's 
discussion  about  crime  and  Its  reduction 
can  be  defined  only  as  the  big  lie  In  the 
campaign.  California,  with  Republican 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  in  occupancy  of  the 
executive  mansion,  has  a  higher  crime 
rate  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
Will  Mr.  Ntxon  dnmi  Mr.  Reagan  out  of 
the  Republican  Party  for  weakness  in 
maintaining  law  and  order? 

The  crime  rate  In  the  city  of  Baltimore 
is  much  higher  than  the  rate  in  Chicago. 
Is  Mr.  Nixon  ready  to  throw  the  Mary- 
land Governor  off  his  national  ticket  for 
his  inability  to  maintain  law  and  order? 

New  York  State  ranks  high  among  the 
States  in  its  crime  rate  and  New  York 
City  ranks  high  among  cities.  Are  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  and  Mayor  Lindsay  to 
be  drummed  out  of  the  Republican  Party 
because  in  Nixon's  view  they  are  Demo- 
crats when  it  comes  to  law  and  order? 
And  what  about  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Governor  of  Florida, 
both  Republican  executives  of  States 
whose  crime  rates  are  among  the  Na- 
tion's leader?  Are  their  days  as  Republi- 
cans numbered  under  the  Nixon  thesis? 

It  is  high  time  that  Mr.  Nixon  spoke 
soberly  and  frankly  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  issues  confronting  the  American 
people  are  critical  Involving  war  or  peace, 
domestic  tranquillity  or  violence,  whether 
larger  proportions  of  our  people  will  share 
in  our  wealth  and  in  our  resources  or 
whether  we  will  seek  to  preserve  a  so- 
ciety where  private  affluence  seeks  to  live 
next  door  to  public  poverty.  This  Is  not 
the  time  for  Mr.  Nixon  to  play  cops  and 
robbers. 
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ATHENS  LEADER  IN  HOME  LOANS 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or    CEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  25.  1968,  the  Daily  News  in 
Athens,  Ga.,  contained  an  article  on 
the  high  number  of  mortgage  loans 
which  have  been  closed  In  Athens  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

In  this  period  of  "tight  money"  and 


its  effect  on  the  homebuilding  and  loan 
Industries,  I  think  these  statistics  of 
what  growth  is  still  occurring  in  a  me- 
dium-size Georgia  community  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  submit  it,  therefore,  for  Insertion 
in  the  Record: 

Athens  Leader  in  Home  Loans 
(By  Bob  Port) 

In  spite  of  the  "tight  money"  situation  and 
lu  critical  impact  on  new  home  building  and 
availability  of  home  loans,  Athens  has  main- 
tained a  relatively  higher  number  of  men- 
gage  loans  closed  than  many  other  Georgia 
cities. 

This  Is  reflected  In  the  latest  Issue  of 
Georgia  Business,  the  publication  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Business  and  Economic  Research  at 
the  University  of  Georgia.  In  essence.  It  shows 
that  more  mortgage  loans  were  closed  In  u 
12-month  period  In  Athens  than  in  other 
areas  of  comparable  size  and  population. 

Athens  Is  rated  higher  than  Albany,  Amerl- 
cus,  Macon,  Waycross  and  similar-sized  com- 
munities, and  higher  even  than  Augusta,  Co- 
lumbus and  Moultrie. 

In  local  business  activity,  the  publication 
shows  that  mortgage  loans  In  June  1968  num- 
bered $975,000.  A  year  before,  In  June  1967. 
the  total  was  10  per  cent  higher,  and  In  May 
1968  It  was  5  per  cent  more.  For  a  12-month 
period  the  entire  Increase  amounted  to  71  per 
cent,  compared  with  these  changes  In  other 
cities: 

Columbus.  44  per  cent:  Macon.  61  per  cent: 
Savannah,  25  per  cent;  Valdosta.  43  per  cent; 
Waycross.  30  per  cent. 

While  several  other  cities  rated  higher  than 
Athens  In  mortgage  loan  increases  for  the 
12-month  period,  they  showed  less  of  an  in- 
crease— and  In  some  cases,  decrease — between 
May  and  June  of  this  year. 

Further  reflected  In  the  bureau's  current 
statistical  tabulation  are  lower  savings  and 
Investments — which  financial  experts  say  are 
directly  related  to  the  amount  of  money 
which  can  be  committed  for  mortgage  loans 
The  Athens  Increase  for  the  12-montb  period 
In  question  was  8  per  cent  (as  compared  with 
the  71  per  cent  Increase  In  mortgage  loans 
closed). 

Other  Athens  and  Clarke  County  business 
activity  figures  for  the  13-month  period  In- 
cluded : 

Electricity  consumed,  up  13  per  cent;  bank 
debits,  up  7  per  cent;  telephones  In  service, 
up  8  per  cent;  water  pumped,  up  7  per  cent; 
new  passenger  car  registrations,  down  1  per 
cent;  Insured  unemployment,  up  9  per  cent: 
postal  receipts,  up  13  per  cent. 

Clarke  County  sales  were  up  by  15  per  cent 
over  the  13-month  period,  although  there  was 
a  7  per  cent  decrease  between  May  and  June 
of  this  year. 


THE  SO-CALLED  FREEDOM 
FIGHTERS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOT7ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  con- 
tinue to  read  much  In  the  press  about 
the  alleged  conditions  of  mistreatment 
and  suppression  existing  at  this  time  in 
peaceful  Rhodesia.  Quite  an  uproar  has 
been  made  by  many  so-called  journal- 
ists— journalists  who  would  pride  them- 
selves on  being  fair — concerning  freedom 
and  government. 

Many  Americans  find  it  Interesting  to 
note  that  most  of  these  same  journalists 
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have  remained  strangely  silent  on  the 
Communist  invasion  of  progressive 
Czechoslovakia,  which  crushed  and  ex- 
tinguished the  small  but  growing  flicker 
of  freedom  in  that  country. 

A  parallel  exists  here  which  I  think 
will  be  of  Interest  to  our  colleagues.  An 
analysis  of  this  parallel  appeared  in  the 
September  16.  1968,  Rhodesian  Commen- 
tary, which  I  ask  follow  my  comments. 

The  article  follows: 
What  Ptjbuc  Abroad  Should  Know:  The 
So-Caixed  Freedom  Fighters 
The  Czechoslovaklan  invasion  Illustrated 
what  a  bitter  mockery  the  concept  of  free- 
dom became  In  a  country  which  was  a  satel- 
lite of  Russia,  said  Mr.  Justice  Lewis  when, 
in  Salisbury  High  Court,  he  sentenced  21 
Africans,  found  guilty  of  receiving  military 
training  outside  Rhodesia,  to  nine  years'  Im- 
prisonment with  hard  labour. 

The  undisputed  evidence  In  the  case  had 
lent  emphasis  to  important  facts  that  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public, 
and  particularly  the  overseas  public,  In  view 
of  the  tragic  happenings  taking  place  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

The  judge  told  the  accused  that  they  were 
all  members  of  a  banned  organization, 
Z.AP.U.  During  the  period  when  this  or- 
ganization operated  as  a  political  party  In 
this  country  It  established  a  reign  of  terror 
among  African  people  not  prepared  to  Join 
it.  The  organlaatlon  used  Intimidation,  ar- 
son, petrol  bombings,  stonlngs.  beatings  and 
even  murder. 

To  put  a  stop  to  this.  It  became  necessary 
to  outlaw  this  party  and  Its  successor,  the 
P.C.C.,  which  adopted  the  same  tactics,  said 
the  judge. 

These  were  all  matters  of  which  the  Court 
took  judicial  notice  through  the  hundreds 
of  cases  with  which  it  dealt  during  that 
period. 

"Your  party."  said  the  judge,  "did  every- 
thing possible  to  subvert  the  1961  Constitu- 
tion when  It  was  In  operation  and  you  have 
had  the  temerity  to  raise  the  question  of 
the   1961   Constitution  In  this  court. 

"The  undisputed  evidence  In  this  case  re- 
veals that  officials  of  this  banned  party. 
operating  In  Zambia,  have  since  early  1964 
invoked  the  assistance  of  foreign  aid  In  fur- 
therance of  their  alms  to  send  people  like 
you  for  political  indoctrination,  military  and 
sabotage  training  In  Communist  countrlee." 
The  judge  said  the  object  of  such  training 
In   Russia,   North   Korea  and   China  was   to 
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AN  ENCOURAGING  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  THE  OTEPKA  CASE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
have  stated  before,  the  case  of  Otto  F. 
Otepka,  the  State  Department  security 
officer  who  has  been  battling  State  for  5 
years,  has  never  been  a  politically  parti- 
san issue  as  far  as  Congress  is  concerned. 
Both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  have  supported 
Otepka  in  his  effort  to  vindicate  himself 
from  charges  brought  against  him  by  a 
vicious  and  vengeful  clique  In  the  State 
Department.  Time  and  space  do  not  per- 
mit a  detailing  of  the  almost  unbelievable 
vendetta  waged  against  this  courageous 
Federal  employee  who  put  national  secu- 
rity above  pressure  from  high  State  of- 
ficials. 

To  repeat,  as  far  as  Congress  Is  con- 
cerned partisan  politics  was  absent  as 
members  of  both  parties  sided  with 
Otepka  against  the  State  Department. 
Now,  however,  this  issue  might  well  be- 
come a  subject  of  contention  as  far  as  the 
presidential  race  is  concerned. 

Wlllard  Edwards,  In  his  column  of  Oc- 
tober 5  in  the  Chicago  Tribime,  reports 
on  an  interview  he  recently  held  with 
the  Republican  presidential  candidate, 
Richard  Nixon.  Nixon,  who  is  familiar 
with  Otepka 's  plight,  stated: 

It  win  be  my  intention  to  order  a  full  and 
exhaustive  review  of  all  the  evidence  in  this 
case  with  a  view  to  seeing  that  justice  Is 
accorded  this  man  who  served  his  country 
so  long  and  so  well. 

The  presidential  candidate  further 
stated: 

I  will  not,  of  course,  prejudge  the  case 
but  examine  all  the  reports,  all  the  hearings, 
to  reach  from  the  evidence  an  objective 
finding. 

For  those  Democrats  and  Republicans 
in  Congress  who  have  long  supported 
Otepka  in  his  fight,  this  Is  Indeed  en- 
send  them  back  Into  this  country  after  -^couraging.  Perhaps  with  a  new  admlnls- 
tralnlng  to  commit  acts  of  terrorism.  tratlon  the  American  public  will  learn 

It  was  also  established  that  this  "evil  „,  „  „„i...„n„  ^„*ii„t.,^  ti,^  ^,»„,,.^«t,*c 
,„>.__«..  ™„.  .,.,»  !«»«  ^,^«>n^«  r«r.,»  thor,  who  actually  mutilated  the  documents 
scheme     was  put  into  operation  more  tnan  •" 

18  months  before  U.D.I,  was  declared  and  at 
a  time  when  this  country  was  unquestion- 
ably operating  under  the  1961  Constitution. 
Furthermore,  It  was  abundantly  clear  on 
the  evidence  that  this  aid  had  not  been  given 
on  a  dlstlnterested  basis,  said  Mr.  Justice 
Lewis.  On  the  contrary,  these  countries  had 
encouraged  or  infiltrated  men  into  this 
country  for  Communist  purposes. 

One  accomplice  witness  had  told  the  court 
that  the  Russian  instructors  In  his  group 
said  they  were  being  brought  Into  this  coun- 
try to  fight  the  soldiers  In  Rhodesia. 

"Other  evidence  reveals  that  you  were 
taught  to  regard  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ain as  hoetlle  countries,"  said  the  judge.  "In 
North  Korea  you  were  taught  how  to  orga- 
nize the  masses  and  I  quote  from  one  of  the 
statements  made,  you  were  also  taught  'how 

bad  the  British  and  Americans  were'." 
The  Judge  expressed  the  hope  that  thoee 

persons   In   Britain   and    the   United   States 

who  either  tacitly  or  vociferously  supported 

"people    like    you",    as    so-called    freedom 

fighters — "you,  who  have  been  Instructed  by 

your  Oommunlst  mentors  to  regard  Britain 

and  the  United  States  as  your  enemies" — 

would  come  to  appreciate  the  irony  of  that 

situation. 


a  violation  of  Federal  law,  which  the 
State  Department  charged  Otepka  of 
perpetrating.  Perhaps  we  will  learn  how 
valid  is  the  refusal  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  prosecute  for  perjury  those 
who  gave  false  testimony  to  a  senatorial 
subcommittee.  Perhaps  the  long  overdue 
overhaul  of  the  executive  branch  which 
Candidate  Nixon  has  promised  will  end 
once  and  for  all  the  chicanery  unearthed 
by  the  Senate  subcommittee  in  its  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

For  the  3  million  Federal  employees, 
fair,  firm,  and  responsible  action  in  the 
executive  department  will  be  a  rebirth 
of  confidence  In  the  Government  which 
they  seek  to  serve. 

I  place  the  column  by  Wlllard  Edwards 
appearing  In  the  Chicago  Tribune  on 
October  5  and  entitled  "Otepka  Justice 
Must  Wait  for  Nixon  Election,"  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  I  place  the  column, 
"Otepka  Vows  Court  Battle  To  Obtain 
Vindication."  In  the  Government  Em- 
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ployees  Exchange  of  October  2,  in  which 
Otto  Otepka  tells  why  he  must  go  to 
court  if  necessary  to  obtain  justice,  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Oct.  5,  1968] 

Otepka  Justice  Must   Wait  for  Nixon 

Election 

(By  Wlllard  Edwards) 

En  Route  With  Nixon,  October  4. — If 
Richard  M.  Nixon  becomes  President  of  the 
United  States,  Otto  F.  Otepka,  will  be  ac- 
corded the  Justice  denied  him  for  five  years 
In  his  celebrated  struggle  for  reinstatement 
as  the  state  department's  top  security  officer. 

That  pledge  was  made  by  the  Republican 
nominee  In  an  Interview  with  this  reporter 
which  dealt  also  with  his  plans  to  attack 
a  staggering  problem — low  morale  among  3 
million  government  employes  provoked  by 
an  arrogant  bureaucracy  too  long  In  power. 

Nixon  did  not  hesitate  when  asked  about 
his  views  on  what  a  bipartisan  Senate  group 
has  labeled  "the  Otepka  tragedy." 

He  was  familiar  with  the  circumstances 
leading  to  Otepka's  harassment  which  began 
In  December,  1960.  when  Nixon  was  nearlng 
the  end  of  eight  years  in  office  as  Vice  Pre.«l- 
dent  and  a  new  administration  was  prepar- 
ing to  take  over. 

"It  will  be  my  Intention."  he  said,  "to 
order  a  full  and  exhaustive  review  of  all 
the  evidence  In  this  case  with  a  \iew  to  see- 
ing that  Justice  is  accorded  this  man  who 
served  his  country  so  long  and  so  well.  I  will 
not,  of  course,  prejudge  the  case  but  examine 
all  the  reports,  all  the  hearings,  to  reach 
from  the  evidence  an  objective  finding." 

More  than  a  million  words  of  testimony 
taken  by  the  Senate  internal  security  sub- 
committee will  be  available  for  this  review. 
The  subcommittee   reported   last  Jan.   6: 

"A  dedicated  and  loyal  patriot  .  .  .  suf- 
fered extraordinary,  calculated  harassment 
because  he  attempted  conscientiously  to 
carry  out  the  national  security  program." 

REFtTSED  TO  RELAX  SECtmiTY 

Otepka's  troubles  began  when  he  was  asked 
by  two  members  of  the  incoming  Kennedy 
cabinet  late  In  1960  to  relax  security  regula- 
tions In  connection  with  newly  appointed 
state  department  officials.  He  refused.  The 
subsequent  story  of  his  ordeal  |  isolation,  sur- 
veillance, tapping  of  his  telephone)  has  been 
compared  by  some  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  Infamous  Dreyfus  case  which  shook 
France  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

Fired  In  November,  1963,  Otepka  launched 
a  legal  struggle  for  vindication.  He  won  a 
partial  victory  four  years  later  when  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  was  forced  to  con- 
cede the  falsity  of  most  of  the  charges  used 
to  Justify  the  dismissal.  Rusk  canceled  the 
discharge,  substituting  an  official  reprimand 
and  demotion,  and  stripped  Otepka  of  his 
security  duties. 

Otepka.  determined  to  clear  his  unblem- 
ished government  record  of  any  stigma,  kept 
on  fighting  but  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
a  week  ago  rejected  his  final  appeal.  He  an- 
nounced his  Intention  to  seek  Justice  In  the 
federal  courts. 

A  new  President  and  new  secretary  of  state 
may  make  It  unnecessary  for  him  to  continue 
a  legal  fight  which  already  has  cost  him 
more  than  $25,000.  Since  he;remains  a  gov- 
ernment employe,  a  simple  Executive  order 
could  restore  his  former  standing. 

CALLED     "SECOND-CLASS     CITIZENS" 

Nixon  sees  the  Otepka  case  as  symbolic  of 
the  treatment  of  many  federal  employes  as 
"second  class  citizens"  by  superiors  who  Ig- 
nore their  constitutional  rights. 

"Federal  employes  are  not  going  to  be 
treated  as  numbers  In  a  machine  under  the 
new  administration,"  he  said.  "The  success 
of  any  administration  depends  upon  the 
pride,  the  dedication,  and  the  professional 
spirit  of  those  who  staff  the  functions  of  the 
government. 
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"I  win  see  to  It  that  snooping,  meddling, 
and  pressure  by  the  federal  government  on 
Its  employes  Is  ended.  A  first  priority  of  my 
administration  is  a  thoro  and  long  overdue 
study  of  the  executive  department  by  a 
Hoover-type  commission.  Obviously,  some- 
thing Is  wrong  with  employe  morale.  We 
must  reestablish  a  sense  of  pride  In  public 
service  and  restore  the  dignity  of  the  federal 
worker." 

OtepHa  was  gratlfled  but  not  surprised  by 
Nixon's  statement.  Two  years  ago.  he  con- 
fided, he  met  Nixon  at  a  Washington  recep- 
tion and  the  former  Vice  President  remarked 
that  he  was  familiar  with  the  state  depart- 
ment oflScer's  tribulations. 

"I  hope  I  suffer  them  with  the  same  forti- 
tude you  showed  when  you  were  under  at- 
tack for  exposing  Alger  Hiss."  Otepka  said. 

"Stay  m  their  fighting,"  NUon  counseled. 
"Some  day  the  worm  will  turn." 


(Prom  the  Government  Employees  Exchange. 

Oct.  2.  19681 

Otepka  Vows  Couet  Battli  To  Obtain 

Vindication 
"I  am  going  to  take  this  gross  miscarriage 
of  iustlce  Into  the  Federal  courts,"  said  Otto 
P.  Otepka  Jn  an  interview  with  the  Exchange 
conflrmlng  that  the  Board  of  Appeals  and 
Review,  US.  Civil  Service  Commission.  Sep- 
tember 25  rejected  his  plea  for  a  reversal  of 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk's  December 
1967  decUlon  under  which  Mr.  Otepka  was 
severely  reprimanded  and  demoted  In  rank. 
salary  and  poeltlooi 

Mr.  Otepka's  punishment  grew  out  of  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  during  lU  1963-1965  in- 
vestigation of  alleged  lax  security  practices  In 
the  State  Department.  He  was  charg^ed  with 
violating  a  1948  Presidential  directive  that 
was  issued  by  Harry  Truman  at  the  time  of 
the  Alger  Hiss  scandals. 

In  June  1967.  over  Mr.  Otepka's  protests, 
the  State  Department  dropped  other  charges 
against  Otepka  Involving  the  alleged  mutila- 
tion of  certain  documents.  The  Department 
conceded  that  Mr.  Otepka  did  not  mutilate 
the  documents  In  question  but  Mr.  Otepka 
wanted  the  charges  to  go  to  a  hearing  in 
order  to  learn  the  Identity  of  the  person  who 
did  the  actual  multtlatlon.  When  the  Depart- 
ment's hearing  officer  refused  to  allow  any 
witnesses  to  be  heard  or  evidence  presented 
Into  the  record  on  the  mutilation  charges,  on 
the  ground  It  was  "Irrelevant"  to  the  remain- 
ing charge.  Mr.  Otepka  asked  the  Commission 
to  undertake  a  full  discovery  proceeding  so 
that  the  real  offenders  could  be  disciplined 
under  Civil  Service  rules,  or  prosecuted  If  a 
Federal  law  had  been  violated.  First  the  Com- 
mission's Appeals  Examining  Office  and  now 
Its  Board  of  Appeals  and  Review  refused  to 
have  the  Investigation  made,  upholding  Rusk 
on  the  alleged  g^round  of  Irrelevancy. 

"I  shall  persist  In  my  efforts  to  avail  mj^self 
of  every  legal  remedy  so  that  the  American 
people  can  learn  of  the  chicanery  used  not 
only  against  me  but  against  other  Federal 
employees  who  simply  did  their  jobe  as  they 
should  be  done."  said  Mr   Otepka. 

"The  statement  by  the  Board  of  Appeals 
and  Review  that  I  must  be  punished  because 
as  an  experienced  security  officer  I  knew  that 
the  1948  directive  prohibited  the  giving  of 
Information  to  Congress,  except  through  cer- 
tain channels,  simply  does  not  make  sense  In 
my  case."  declared  Mr.  Otepka.  He  has  been 
on  extended  leave  without  pay  from  the  De- 
partment to  enable  him  to  devote  his  fxill 
time  In  the  preparation  of  his  case  t>efore  the 
Commission  and  the  courts.  He  believes  the 
just  resolution  of  his  case,  with  the  full  facts 
before  the  public.  Is  Important  to  every  gov- 
ernment employee  who  may  be  called  to  tes- 
tify before  a  Congressional  committee  that  Is 
Investigating  corrupt  practices  In  the  execu- 
tive branch. 
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"It  was  my  experience  of  over  25  years 
as  a  government  security  officer.  Including 
eleven  years  with  the  Conunlsslon  Itself,  that 
taught  me  a  lot  more  than  the  Commission 
has  said  In  Its  partisan  decision".  Mr.  Otepka 
stated. 

"The  appellate  record  before  the  State 
Department  and  the  Commission  amply  dem- 
onstrates to  any  objective  reader  that  those 
who  were  over  me.  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  rank,  devised  and  participated  In  a 
scheme  to  destroy  my  effectiveness  because 
of  my  stubborn  resistance  to  their  emascula- 
tion of  sound  security  practices."  Mr.  Otepka 
explained. 

"When  I  uncovered  their  scheme,  through 
the  use  of  my  investigative  ability,  it  would 
have  t>een  foolish  to  confide  in  and  seek  the 
help  of  the  same  persons  and  their  allies, 
who  were  trying  to  destroy  me.  While  I  was 
testifying  along  with  my  superiors  t>efore 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  I 
learned  that  they  had  tapped  my  telephone 
and  intercepted  whatever  conversations  I 
had,  official  or  personal,  and  that  they  had 
lied  about  me  and  about  Department  se- 
curity practices  knowingly  with  the  Intent 
to  harm  me.  In  view  of  the  conflicts  between 
my  testimony  and  theirs,  the  Chief  Counsel 
of  the  Subcommittee  asked  me  to  substan- 
tiate my  testimony  I  did  this  by  producing 
three  documents  which  I  placed  Into  the 
record  as  part  of  my  testimony.  I  gave  no 
docimients  to  the  Subcommittee  until  after 
my  phone  had  been  tapped  and  after  my 
superiors  had  lied.  These  facts  were  all  in 
my  appellate  record  before  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Commission,"  Mr.  Otepka 
Inslstec. 

"I  proceeded  In  an  entirely  legal  manner. 
By  telling  the  truth  I  relied  on  a  law  enacted 
by  Congress  that  compelled  me  to  give  un- 
varnished facta  regarding  corruption  to  these 
representatives  of  the  American  people,  not 
to  avoid  my  duty  by  suggesting  that  the 
answers  be  requested  from  my  superiors.  In 
my  case  my  superiors  were  the  ones  guilty 
of  corruption  and  to  have  expected  them  to 
cooperate  In  my  behalf  would  have  damaged 
my    own   Integrity,  "   Mr.   Otepka  concluded. 
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CONGRESSMAN  ST.  ONGE  REPORTS 
TO  THE  PEOPLE 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 


HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF  Nrw   TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  late  Elmer  J.  Holland,  an 
outstanding  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation. 

Elmer  Holland  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  He  consistently  took  the  lead  in 
promoting  progressive  legislation  bene- 
ficial to  workers  throughout  our  entire 
Nation.  The  landmark  provisions  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  originated  in  his  subcom- 
mittee and  stand  as  a  monument  to  his 
service  in  Congress.  His  devoted  efforts 
will  be  remembered  by  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans in  years  to  come. 

His  outstanding  eight  terms  in  Con- 
gress are  a  career  which  is  enviable  and 
will  be  difficult  to  equal. 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  sympathy 
to  his  entire  family  on  his  loss. 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  often 
hear  the  comment  tliat  no  one  in  Amer- 
ica agrees  on  much  of  anything  these 
days.  As  we  look  about  the  world  and 
the  times  in  which  we  live,  there  seems 
to  be  some  truth  to  that  observation. 
Like  all  generalizations,  however,  it 
could  be  very  misleading.  We  live  in  a 
most  trying  era,  where  everything  is 
moving  more  rapidly  and  changes  are 
taking  place  at  a  fast  pace.  While  this 
may  be  confusing,  we  must  learn  to  rec- 
ognize the  truth  and  to  think  clearly. 

This  is  the  sixth  annual  report  to  my 
constituents  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District.  Each  year  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  session  of  Congress.  I  submit  a  report 
to  the  people  giving  them  a  summary  of 
the  activities,  the  major  issues,  and  my 
own  views  and  actions.  I  do  not  expect 
all  of  my  constituents  to  approve  every- 
thing Congress  has  done  or  to  agree  with 
every  action  taken  by  me.  Rather  is  the 
report  being  submitted  in  the  belief  that 
most  of  my  constituents  agree  with  my 
actions,  and  thus  I  feel  that  I  express 
the  will  of  the  greatest  number  of  the 
people. 

THE    SECOND    DISTRICT 

Our  district  has  made  rapid  strides  in 
many  ways  over  the  past  few  years.  The 
four  counties  comprising  the  district — 
New  London.  Middlesex,  Tolland,  and 
Windham — had  a  population  of  411,919 
during  the  1960  census,  but  by  June  of 
1968  we  passed  the  half-million  mark. 
This  is  an  increase  of  nearly  11.000  peo- 
ple per  year. 

The  rapid  growth  in  population  was 
accompanied  by  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  old  and  new  industrial  enter- 
prises, which  keep  the  population  em- 
ployed and  the  economy  of  eastern  Con- 
necticut in  a  healthy  condition.  Oxu 
farms  are  fewer  in  number,  but  they  con- 
tinue to  produce  most  efficiently  for  our 
needs.  We  are  plagued  with  the  usual 
problems  characteristic  of  America  today 
associated  with  rapid  growth :  new  roads, 
new  schools,  high  taxes,  jammed  high- 
ways, air  pollution,  water  pollution,  hous- 
ing needs,  inadequate  transportation, 
et  cetera.  Our  district  is  truly  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  present-day  America:  some  rural 
and  some  urban,  some  agriculture  and 
some  industry,  some  wealth  and  some 
poverty,  all  religions,  races,  and  nation- 
ality groups,  and  all  the  hopes  and  frus- 
trations of  America  of  the  1960's. 

THE    90TH    C0NGRK5S 

The  90th  Congress  covers  the  2  years 
1967  and  1968.  What  sort  of  a  Congress 
was  it?  Two  years  ago  I  described  the 
89th  Congress  as  being  "one  of  the  most 
productive  in  our  history."  The  Congress 
Just  concluded  was  totally  different.  It 
was  perhaps  a  most  independent  Con- 
gress. It  has  taken  very  seriously  its 
legislative  responsibilities.  It  was  slow- 
moving  and  not  as  drtmiatic  in  its 
achievements;    at    times    it    was    even 
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querulous  and  unsure  of  itself.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  reflection  of  the  times. 

While  the  1967  session  extended  over 
11  months,  the  1968  session  lasted  ap- 
proximately 9  months.  Over  the  2-year 
period  Congress  was  in  session  for  19  out 
of  the  24  months.  Which  only  proves 
that  the  job  of  being  a  Congressman  is 
a  full-time  job  requiring  full-time  dedi- 
cation. As  many  of  my  constituents  know, 
I  spend  most  of  my  time  in  Washington 
when  Congress  is  in  session,  and  get  back 
to  the  district  to  see  my  family  or  to 
attend  local  events  only  during  weekends. 
MT  OWN  ACTtvrrrES 

The  period  of  the  90th  Congress  was  a 
most  active  one  for  me.  I  served  on  two 
important  committees  and  several  sub- 
committees, which  handled  vital  legisla- 
tion. The  Judiciary  Committee  dealt  with 
crime  and  riots,  civil  rights,  Federal 
juries,  gim  control,  Immigration,  investi- 
gation of  automobile  insurance,  law  en- 
forcement, and  others;  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  han- 
dled problems  of  conservation,  estuarine 
areeis,  U.S.  merchant  marine,  the  Coast 
Guard,  oceanography,  boating  accidents, 
and  the  like. 

Over  the  2  years  I  sponsored  107  bills 
and  resolutions.  This  is  the  largest  num- 
ber I  introduced  in  any  of  my  three  full 
terms  in  Congress.  The  significance  of 
this  figure  is  not  the  large  number,  but 
the  variety  of  subjects  and  the  wide 
scope  of  my  interests  in  behalf  of  the 
people.  Of  the  107  bills,  80  dealt  with 
public  issues,  while  27  were  private  bills, 
mostly  immigration  measures  to  unite 
families.  A  number  of  these  were  en- 
acted, others  remained  in  committee. 

THE  WORLD   SCENE 

The  world  of  1968  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  one  of  turmoil,  confusion,  and 
disunity.  It  has  been  a  year  of  trying 
events  in  this  coimtry  and  abroad.  We 
witnessed  the  assassinations  of  Martin 
Luther  King  and  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, we  experienced  the  riots  in  our 
cities  and  their  aftermath,  the  student 
demonstrations  on  the  campuses,  the 
rise  of  the  McCarthy  movement  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Wallace  movement  on 
the  other,  the  events  associated  with  our 
national  political  conventions,  and  the 
campaign  that  followed.  We  also  wit- 
nessed the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  destruction  of 
whatever  democracy  existed  in  that  un- 
happy coimtry. 

Nevertheless,  the  war  in  Vietnam  still 
continues  to  dominate  the  world  scene 
and  to  cause  grief  for  America.  Our  ma- 
jor hope  is  for  peace  in  Vietnam  so  that 
we  can  bring  our  men  home  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  our  difficulty  in  attaining 
peace  with  honor  still  remains  a  major 
frustration  for  the  American  people. 
Many,  if  not  most,  of  our  activities  in 
Congress  were  overshadowed  by  the  war. 

On  several  occasions  I  joined  with  some 
of  my  colleagues  in  Congress  in  urging 
steps  to  end  the  war,  such  as  cessation  of 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  to  en- 
courage peace  negotiations,  establish- 
ment of  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
forces,  a  reevaluation  of  our  role  in  Viet- 
nam, and  possibly  a  gradual  withdrawal 
of  our  troops.  Our  efforts  to  obtain  peace 
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in  Vietnam  have  thus  far  proved  fruit- 
less. In  view  of  this  and  indications  from 
certain  worid  leaders  that  if  there  were  a 
cessation  of  the  bombing  serious  nego- 
tiations would  follow,  I  believe  we  should 
stop  the  bombing  now  and  concentrate 
all  our  efforts  on  a  negotiated  peace 
settlement. 

THX    DOMESTIC    SCENE 

At  home,  we  are  beset  with  problems, 
many  of  which  may  be  attributed  to  the 
impact  of  the  war.  The  Nation's  economy 
is  in  a  strong  position.  Employment,  per- 
sonal Income,  business  profits,  and  eco- 
nomic growth  continue  at  a  high  rate. 
Unemployment  is  around  3.5  percent, 
perhaps  the  lowest  in  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century.  The  major  threat  on  the  eco- 
nomic horizon  is  inflation  which  has 
been  growing  steadily  over  the  past  year. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  living,  and  is  creating  diffi- 
culties for  working  families  and  those 
living  on  modest  or  fixed  incomes. 

Congress  has  passed  several  corrective 
measures  in  recent  months,  among  them 
the  income  tax  surcharge,  the  $6  billion 
cut  in  Federal  expenditures,  and  protec- 
tion of  U.S.  gold  holdings.  1  am  hopeful 
that  inflation  will  level  off  in  the  coming 
months,  otherwise  Congress  will  have  to 
consider  further  measures  to  check  in- 
flation when  it  convenes  in  January. 

MAJOR    LEGISLATION 

In  all,  the  90th  Congress  enacted  about 
a  thousand  bills,  perhaps  about  100  are 
of  national  significance,  and  I  will  briefly 
discuss  the  most  important  of  these. 

Crime  control :  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  need  to  control  crime, 
preserve  order,  and  improve  law  enforce- 
ment in  our  society.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  seek  to  eliminate  the  causes  of 
crime  and  violence,  and  extend  social 
justice.  Crime  control  is  essentially  a 
State  and  local  responsibility.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  must  assist  the  States 
and  local  communities  in  crime  preven- 
tion and  control,  but  it  cannot  take  over 
for  them. 

In  1968  Congress  pa.ssed  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act, 
which  came  out  of  my  committee  and 
which  I  consider  as  landmark  legisla- 
tion. It  provides  grants  to  aid  State  and 
local  police,  prohibits  interstate  ship- 
ment of  handguns  to  individuals  and 
over-the-counter  sales  of  firearms,  over- 
turns certain  Supreme  Court  decisions 
on  the  rights  of  criminals,  and  provides 
State  and  local  governments  with  greater 
authority  in  law  enforcement.  Another 
law  passed  this  year  is  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Act  to  assist  courts,  correc- 
tional systems,  and  commimity  agencies 
in  the  prevention  and  control  of  juvenile 
crime. 

Consumer  protection:  The  90th  Con- 
gress has  unquestionably  enacted  more 
measures  for  the  protection  of  consum- 
ers than  any  other  Congress.  Among 
them  are:  The  Consumer  Credit  Act,  also 
known  as  truth-in-lending,  which  re- 
quires lenders  and  retailers  to  provide 
their  customers  with  full  information 
about  cost  of  credit,  disclosure  of  inter- 
est rates,  and  prohibits  loan  sharking; 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  and  Poultry 
Products  Act  seek  to  upgrade  in- 
spection procedures  of  meat  and  poul- 
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try  and  require  States  to  improve 
their  inspection  standards;  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act,  to  establish 
safety  standards  for  transportation  and 
storage  of  gas  and  pipeline  facilities;  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  and  the  Fire 
Safety  and  Research  Act.  to  provide 
greater  public  safety  against  fire  hazards. 
Congress  has  also  authorized  a  study 
of  the  auto  insurance  industry,  including 
high  premiiun  costs  and  delays  in  bring- 
ing accident  cases  to  trial;  adopted  the 
Interstate  Land  Sales  Disclosure  Act  to 
protect  investors,  including  many  elderly 
citizens,  against  deceptive  advertising  of 
land  sales;  established  a  commission  on 
product  safety  to  identify  hazardous 
household  goods;  strengthened  controls 
of  air  and  water  pollution;  and  radiation 
control  for  health  and  safety.  I  sup- 
ported these  measures  because  they  will 
help  protect  the  health,  safety,  and  well- 
being  of  our  citizens. 

Education:  Despite  our  progress  in 
education,  we  still  have  nearly  a  million 
young  p>eople  who  drop  out  of  school  each 
year  and  about  5  million  adult  Americans 
who  are  illiterate.  The  previous  Congress 
made  great  strides  in  education  and  the 
90th  Congress  extended  these  programs 
in  order  to  provide  greater  educational 
opportimities  for  all  Americans.  Thus, 
funds  were  made  available  for  special 
programs  in  low-income  neighborhoods, 
for  school  libraries  and  textbooks,  for 
children  of  non-English-speaking  fam- 
ilies, handicapped  children,  and  educa- 
tion centers  for  youths  and  adults;  also, 
for  the  training  of  school  personnel. 
Teacher  Corps  for  needy  school  districts. 
The  Vocational  Education  Act  and  Man- 
power Training  Act  provide  training  for 
the  unemployed  and  vocational  education 
to  teach  the  unskilled. 

In  the  field  of  higher  education,  loans 
to  students,  college  construction  and 
other  programs  were  extended,  and  new 
programs  were  started  to  help  poor  col- 
lege students  and  to  assist  colleges  in 
sharing  technical  resources.  I  supported 
all  of  these  measures  because  I  believe 
that  education  is  the  best  investment  for 
our  Nation's  future  and  is,  therefore,  a 
most  important  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment at  all  levels  in  today's  world. 

Senior  citizens:  There  are  today  nearly 
20  million  Americans  over  the  age  of  65, 
and  their  number  is  growing.  More  than 
half  of  them  had  no  medical  or  hospital 
insurance  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
medicare,  and  four  out  of  five  persons 
over  65  have  a  disability  or  a  chronic  dis- 
ease. I  am  proud  to  have  been  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  the  original  Medicare  Act, 
as  well  as  last  year's  bill  which  provided 
a  13-percent  increase  in  social  security 
benefits,  raised  the  monthly  minimum, 
allowed  greater  outside  earnings  for  the 
elderly,  and  other  benefits.  I  was  also  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  to  extend  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  supported  the  Manpower 
Training  Act,  and  the  Age  Discrimination 
Act  to  prohibit  discriminatory  practices 
in  hiring  workers  between  40  and  65  be- 
cause of  their  age. 

Health:  Several  important  measures 
were  adopted  in  the  field  of  hetlth,  among 
them:  Health  Manpower  Act  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  facilities  for  medical  and 
nursing  schools,  increase  enrollment  to 
provide  more  doctors  and  nurses;   the 
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Child  Health  Act  to  reduce  infant  mortal- 
ity, give  dental  care  to  poor  children ;  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  to  extend  the  school 
lunch  and  milk  programs;  the  Partner- 
ship for  Health  Act  for  health  planning 
and  services  to  communities,  including 
rat  control. 

Miscellaneous:  Of  no  lesser  impor- 
tance are  the  following:  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968,  which 
launched  one  of  the  most  ambitious 
housing  programs  in  the  Nation's  history, 
designed  to  wipe  out  slums  in  the  next 
decade,  including  construction  of  1.5 
million  homes  in  3  years,  enabling  low- 
Income  families  to  purchase  homes,  new 
programs  for  rental  and  cooperative 
housing  for  poor  families,  the  elderly  and 
handicapped,  rural  housing,  extension  of 
model  cities,  flood  insurance,  and  rein- 
surance for  merchants  in  riot-prone 
areas;  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  to  pro- 
tect persons  exercising  their  voting 
rights.  Jury  duty  and  school  attendance, 
and  prohibit  discrimination  in  housing; 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  lessen 
poverty  Qirough  such  programs  as  Head- 
start,  day  care  centers,  adult  basic  edu- 
cation, and  neighborhood  youth  corps. 

Others  are  the  Veterans'  Pension  and 
Readjustment  Act  to  provide  a  cost-of- 
living  Increase  to  all  pensioners,  and 
educational  allowances  for  veterans;  no 
loss  of  benefits  to  veterans  who  receive 
a  pension  in  addition  to  social  security — 
I  was  one  of  the  first  In  Congress  to  urge 
its  enactment— guaranteed  home  loans 
for  veterans;    reimbursement  to  States 

for  care  of  veterans  In  State  homes 

another  of  my  bills  enacted;  military  pay 
raise  for  men  in  the  Armed  Forces:  sal- 
ary Increase  for  Federal  and  postal 
workers:  loans  to  family  farmers  for 
small  business  enterprises;  Air  Qual- 
ity Act  to  combat  air  pollution;  na- 
tional trails  system;  scenic  rivers  system. 
Redwood  National  Park,  and  the  Na- 
tional Holidays  Act,  Including  Columbus 
r>ay,  which  I  cosponsored. 

OTHEX    9EXVICES 

I  devote  much  time  in  Washington  to 
help  communities,  business  firms,  and 
Individuals  from  my  district.  For  com- 
munities It  may  Involve  a  post  ofBce 
building  or  postal  services,  a  Federal  or 
court  building,  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties, urban  renewal,  housing  projects,  a 
hospital  wing,  open-space  land  for  parks 
or  recreational  areas,  and  the  like.  For 
business  firms  It  means  Federal  con- 
tracts for  the  production  of  goods  and 
services  needed  by  our  Government,  such 
as  at  Electric  Boat  in  Groton  and  firms 
In  other  parts  of  the  district,  and  devel- 
opment of  new  business  enterprises 
Then,  there  are  contracts  and  grants  for 
college  construcUon,  facilities  for  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy  and  other  Federal 
installations,  university  research  proj- 
ects, urban  planning,  pollution  control 
programs,  aid  to  schools,  and  antlpoverty 
projects.  All  of  these  help  maintain  a 
high  rate  of  employment  and  a  stable 
and  growing  economy. 

For  individuals,  there  are  many  serv- 
ices in  regard  to  their  personal  problems 
These  may  involve  military  hardship 
cases,  welfare  assistance,  social  security 
benefits,  veterans  problems,  employ- 
ment, immigration,  student  loans,  hous- 
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ing  problems,  tours  to  Washington  by 
families  and  school  groups.  These  re- 
quests for  help  run  into  many  hundreds 
over  the  year. 

I  welcome  your  inquiries,  your  letters 
expressing  views  on  legislation  and  on 
vital  Issues,  and  requests  for  assistance 
with  problems  involving  the  Government. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  provide  as 
much  help  as  possible-  in  such  instances. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  support  and 
encouragement  from  so  many  of  you  in 
the  Second  District  and  shall  continue 
to  represent  you  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
It  is  truly  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to 
serve  the  people,  and  I  look  forward  to 
doing  so  In  the  years  to  come  in  a  more 
secure  and  united  America  and  a  more 
peaceful  world. 

Address  all  correspondence  to:  Con- 
gressman William  L.  St.  Onck,  House 
Office  Building.  Washington.  DC.  20515. 


October  8,  1968 


INCLUSIVE  TOUR  CHARTERS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TKZA8 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVEa 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  2. 
1968.  I  offered  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
17685  on  the  subject  of  Inclusive  tour 
charter  authority  for  the  scheduled  air 
carriers.  My  amendment  amended  sec- 
Uon  401(e)(6)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to  read  as  follows: 

(6)  Any  air  carrier,  other  than  a  supple- 
mental air  carrier,  may  perform  charter  tripe 
(Including  incluBlve  tour  charter  tripe)  or 
any  other  special  service,  without  regard  to 
the  polntfl  named  in  ite  certlHcate.  oi'  the 
type  of  service  provided  therein,  under  regxi- 
latlon«  prescribed  by  the  Board. 

That  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  the 
House.  My  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  made  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment perfectly  clear.  It  was  designed  to 
Insure  that  our  scheduled  carriers  would 
have  similar  inclusive  tour  charter  au- 
thority to  that  being  authorized  for  our 
supplemental  carriers.  I  will  repeat  what 
I  said  at  the  time  my  amendment  was 
offered — in  simplest  terms,  the  amend- 
ment will  say  that  when  an  independent 
tour  operator  has  organized  his  trip,  and 
is  shopping  around  to  find  someone  to 
provide  the  air  transportation,  he  may 
purchase  that  service  either  from  a 
scheduled  airline  or  from  a  supplemental 
airline.  My  amendment  was  intended  to 
give  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  a  clear 
statutory  direction  to  authorize  Inclusive 
tour  charter  trips  by  scheduled  air 
carriers. 

In  view  of  the  clear  purport  of  my 
amendment  I  was  surprised  to  read  the 
remarks  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. In  his  statement  at  the  time  of 
the  Senate's  concurrence  with  the  House 
amendments,  appearing  In  volume  114. 
Congressional  Record,  page  26793  of 
September  13.  1968,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  stated  it  to  be  his  as- 
sumption that  under  my  amendment  tour 
operators  would  not  be  permitted  to 
charter  aircraft  from  scheduled  carriers 
for  the  operation  of  inclusive  tours  with- 


out a  satisfactory  demonstration  that  an 
expansion  of  the  inclusive  tour  charter 
program  was  required  by  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  how  such  a  misinterpre- 
tation of  both  the  clear  statutory  lan- 
guage and  its  intent  could  be  reached. 

The  views  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vitiate  my  amendment 
and  render  It  meaningless.  They  would 
destroy  the  statutory  right  of  inclusive 
tour  charters  that  Congress  created  for 
our  scheduled  carriers,  by  giving  the 
Board  the  discretionary  power  to  with- 
hold that  right.  My  amendment  was  de- 
signed to  accomplish  Just  the  opposite 
objective — to  insure  that  the  scheduled 
carriers  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
engage  in  inclusive  tour  charters,  sub- 
ject to  reasonable  regulations  of  the 
Board. 

To  equate  regulation  of  rights  with 
the  power  to  destroy  or  withhold  such 
rights,  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa's views  do,  not  only  violates  both 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  my  amendment, 
but  also  well  established  constitutional 
and  administrative  legal  principles. 

In  my  remarks  accompanying  my 
amendment  I  discussed  the  kind  of  reg- 
ulations that  the  Board  might  continue 
to  impose  upon  the  inclusive  tour  char- 
ter authority  of  the  scheduled  carriers, 
that  Is  the  2-percent  mileage  limitation 
on  off-route  charters  and  conditions  to 
Insure  that  the  inclusive  tour  charters 
would  be  bona  fide  ones.  Those  regula- 
tions contemplate  the  existence  of  In- 
clusive tour  charter  authority  for  the 
scheduled  carriers,  not  the  denial  of  such 
authority. 

In  short,  the  amendment  to  section 
401(e)(6).  as  adopted  by  both  Houses, 
grants  scheduled  carriers  positive  author- 
ity to  conduct  inclusive  tour  charters; 
it  does  not  extinguish  that  right  under 
the  guise  of  administrative  agency 
regulation. 


October  8,  1968 


REPORT    TO    CONSTITUENTS:    THE 
RECORD  OF  THE  90TH  CONGRESS 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or    NrW    JEESEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1968  ' 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  work  of  the  90th  Congress 
is  almost  complete.  As  is  my  custom.  I 
hereby  Insert  my  report  to  my  constitu- 
ents on  the  record  of  the  90th  Congress, 
which  I  intend  to  reprint  at  my  expense 
and  send  to  my  constituents: 
The  90th  Congress 

Each  Congress  tends  to  have  a  character 
of  Its  own.  and  the  90th  was  no  exception. 
This  was  essentially  a  conservative  Congress, 
shaped  by  the  moods  of  the  people  and  their 
concerns  at  home  and  abroad.  But  a  con- 
servative Congress  is  not  necessarily  an  In- 
effective Congress.  We  cannot  predict  how 
historians  will  view  our  work  of  the  last  two 
years,  but  I  think  some  comments  are  now 
possible. 

The  90th  Congress  acted  to  consolidate,  to 
refine  and.  in  some  instances,  to  expand 
many  of  the  landmark  programs  enacted  by 
the  89th  Congress  In  education,  health,  and 


conservation.  While  consolidation  may  not 
appear  to  be  a  dramatic  process.  It  is  very 
important.  It  enables  the  Congress  to  evalu- 
ate the  programs  it  has  established,  and  to 
reshape  them  to  meet  new  and  changing 
conditions.  In  addition  to  this  consolidating 
function,  the  90th  Congress  also  passed  im- 
portant measures  In  Social  Security,  housing, 
consumer  protection,  antl-poUutlon  efforts, 
and  crime  control. 

The  disappointments  of  the  90th  Congress 
were  not  so  much  in  Its  direction  as  In  Its 
emphasis.  The  drain  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
made  It  Impossible  to  fully  fund  the  pro- 
grams we  enacted  In  the  89th  Congress.  This 
meant  that  while  domestic  problems  were 
not  ignored,  they  were  not  completely  solved 
either.  There  is  much  to  be  done  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  pressing  needs  of  our  cities;  if  we 
are  to  cleanse  our  air  and  water;  If  we  are  to 
Improve  health  standards  for  our  people:  if 
we  are  to  assure  quality  education  for  our 
children:  and  if  we  are  to  assure  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  all  those  who  seek 
Jobs. 

In  this  brief  report  I  cannot  fully  discuss 
all  the  achievements  of  the  90th  Congress. 
But  examination  of  four  important  areas,  as 
well  as  a  look  at  what  will  face  the  91st  Con- 
gress, will  provide  some  flavor  of  past  and 
future. 

F3)UCAT10N 

Some  years  ago  the  Congress  undertook  a 
national  commitment  to  see  that  every 
American  child  has  the  opportunity  for  a 
good  education.  The  90th  Congress  continued 
and  expanded  this  commitment,  while  re- 
shaping certain  key  programs  to  meet  special 
needs. 

The  two  basic  education  programs,  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Elementary  and  the 
Higher  Education  Acts,  were  both  extended 
In  this  Congress.  New  Jersey  schools  and  stu- 
dents have  already  felt  the  Impact  of  these 
two  measures.  For  example,  16,000  New  Jersey 
students  will  this  year  help  pay  their  college 
costs  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act's  programs. 

But  the  90th  Congress  also  refined  certain 
provisions  of  both  of  these  Acts  to  make  them 
responsive  to  demonstrated  fH-oblems.  One 
such  refinement,  which  I  sponsored.  Is  the 
Education  for  Public  Service  title  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  Tills  new  program  rec- 
ognizes the  Increasing  need  of  our  Federal. 
Stat«  and  local  governments  for  trained  per- 
sonnel, and  therefore  authorizes  new  pro- 
grams to  help  prepare  graduate  and  profes- 
sional students  to  enter  public  service. 

Another  potentially  Important  measure  is 
the  Educational  Professions  Development  Act, 
which  establishes  new  programs  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  our  education.  It  does  this  by 
providing  fellowships  and  other  support  for 
preserving  training  and  advanced  training 
for  teachers  and  other  educational  personnel. 

The  90th  Congress  also  continued  the 
earlier  effort  In  vocational  education,  but 
greatly  expanded  and  redirected  this  effort  In 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  Amendments  of 
1968.  These  Amendments  emphasize  training 
for  Jobs  with  futures.  Jobs  created  by  our 
computer-age  economy. 

I  am  confident  the  91st  Congress  will  not 
turn  Its  back  on  ovir  unmet  needs  In  educa- 
tion. The  demand  for  Increased  and  more 
varied  federal  aid  for  education  will  surely 
grow,  and  I  expect  the  next  Ck>ngress  will  con- 
clude, as  the  90th  did,  that  education  is  a 
high-priority  item  on  our  natlontil  agenda. 

HEALTH 

It  is  no  accident  that  since  1963  the  infant 
death  rate  In  the  United  States  has  declined 
13%  and  there  are  4,000  new  first-year  places 
In  our  medical  schools.  These  may  seem  like 
unrelated  statistics:  but  I  think  they  show 
the  fruits  of  five  years  of  Innovative  Federal 
health  legislation.  America's  investment  in 
better  health  for  her  citizens  is  beginning 
to  pay  dividends.  The  90th  Congress  con- 
tinued this  investment. 
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The  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968  revises 
.ind  extends  the  major  health  manpwwer 
laws.  It  provides — 

Grants  to  medical  and  nursing  schools  for 
construction  of  new  facilities  and  rehabili- 
tation of  old  ones: 

Grants  to  Improve  medical  education  pro- 
grams; 

Incentives  to  Increase  enrollments  In  med- 
ical and  nursing  schools: 

Enlarged  scholarship  and  loan  programs 
for  medical  and  nursing  students. 

In  short,  this  Act  will  help  meet  the  grow- 
ing need  for  trained  doctors  and  nurses. 

The  Child  Health  Act  of  1967  expands 
health  care  services  for  children,  and  will 
help  continue  the  fight  against  the  diseases 
which  strike  down  young  people  through  im- 
munization slices  and  more  vigorous  ef- 
forts to  screen  and  treat  children  with  dis- 
abling conditions. 

Other  measures,  such  as  the  Partnership 
for  Health  Act  Amendments  of  1967,  will 
help  our  States  and  local  communities  pro- 
vide better  health  care  to  their  citizens. 

I  would  expect  that  the  91st  Congress  will 
continue  the  effort  already  underway  to  help 
ensure  that  every  American  has  the  benefits 
of  top-notch  health  services.  America,  the 
wealthiest  nation,  should  also  be  the  healthi- 
est nation. 

CONSERVATION 

The  90th  Congress  had  an  Impressive  rec- 
ord in  the  areas  of  conservation,  passing  sev- 
eral measures  to  help  save  oxir  natural  re- 
sources. The  Redwood  National  Park  Act. 
which  I  cosponsored,  establishes  a  National 
Park  of  58.000  acres  In  California,  thereby 
saving  for  us  and  for  posterity  some  of  the 
oldest  and  most  magnificent  Redwoods  In 
our  country.  The  National  Trails  and  Na- 
tional Scenic  Rivers  Acts  established  certain 
scenic  trails  including  our  own  Appalachian 
TraU  and  rivers  which  will  be  protected  from 
despoliation  for  future  generations  to  enjoy. 
The  Congress  also  acted  to  protect  the  Great 
Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge  by  placing 
It  under  the  protection  of  the  Wilderness  Act. 
This  area  In  Morris  County  is  a  wildlife  and 
bird  sanctuary. 

Timely  conservation  measures  cost  rela- 
tively little  money,  but  are  among  the  most 
important  actions  which  we  can  take  to  pre- 
serve our  national  heritage.  Once  a  Red- 
wood is  cut  down,  or  a  wildlife  sanctuary 
Invaded,  It  Is  literally  impossible  to  undo  the 
damage  and  to  restore  the  natural  environ- 
ment. I  would  hope  the  91st  Congress  will 
continue  to  give  conservation  a  high  legisla- 
tive priority. 

CRIME  CONmOL 

The  90th  Congress  enacted  more  measures 
to  stem  criminal  activity  than  any  Congress 
la  history.  The  new  laws  include  measures 
which — 

Authorize  grants  for  upgrading  state  and 
local  police  departments: 

Authorize  grants  to  states  to  prevent  Ju- 
venile delinquency  and  to  rehabilitate  delin- 
quents; 

Authorize  grants  to  organize,  train  and 
equip  law  enforcement  agencies  to  prevent 
and  control  riots; 

Provide  benefits  to  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officers  disabled  or  killed  while 
assisting  law  enforcement. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  law  enforce- 
ment has  been  and  must  remain  with  local 
police  agencies.  But  the  Federal  Government 
should  help  these  agencies  in  every  possible 
way.  This  was  the  intention  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1968.  This  Act  will 
provide  Federal  funds  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  for  updating  the  expensive 
modem  equipment  needed  to  fight  crime 
effectively,  and  for  Increased  police  man- 
power to  make  local  police  forces  more 
effective. 

In  addition  to  this  important  measure,  the 
Congress  acted  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
Juvenile  crime.  FBI  statistics  show  that  in 
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1967  one  out  of  every  2  persons  .irrested  for 
a  serious  crime  was  under  IB.  Once  involved 
in  crime,  the  FBI  statistics  show  that  the 
j-uVenlle  Is  likely  to  commit  repeated  criminal 
acts.  To  help  prevent  Juvenile  crime  and  to 
rehabilitate  those  who  slip  Into  delinquency. 
Congress  passed  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  which  I  co- 
sponsored.  This  Act  authorizes  Federal  pay- 
ments up  to  90%  of  the  cost  of  anti -delin- 
quency programs  sponsored  by  state  and  local 
agencies,  and  up  to  60%  for  special  facilities 
for  rehabilitating  delinquents  I  believe  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  problem  of 
Juvenile  crime,  and  would  hope  the  next 
Congress  will  take  a  hard  look  at  the  present 
system  for  administering  criminal  Justice  to 
Juveniles.  I  believe  we  need  improved  pro- 
cedures, as  well  as  more  Judges  and  probation 
officers.  Tlie  solution  to  effective  law  enforce- 
ment is  not  abandonment  of  traditional 
American  principles,  but  the  Improvement 
of  our  institution. 

Our  free  enterprise  economy  continues  Its 
unparalleled  strength  and  vitality.  Since  1961, 
all  Income  groups  and  all  Industries  in  Amer- 
ica have  made  substantial  economic  progress. 
This  progress  has  been  accompanied  by  the 
highest  employment  of  recent  times.  The  un- 
employment rate  has  averaged  only  3.8% 
over  the  last  two  years. 

Although  there  has  been  some  Increase  In 
the  wholesale  price  index,  the  average  con- 
sumer price  rise  has  been  only  2%  per  year 
since  1961,  a  far  better  record  than  that  of 
any  other  major  Industrialized  county.  This 
chart  tells  the  story. 

Economic  advances,  19S1-67 

Percent 

Wages    and    salaries 67 

Income  per  farm 55 

Corporate  profits  after  taxes 106 

Other  business  earnings 27 

All  Indications  point  to  a  continued  ex- 
pansion of  our  Industrial  and  business  sec- 
tors wltl^  a  marked  rise  In  gross  national 
product.  Most  forecasters  agree  that  the  sur- 
tax enacted  last  July  did  not  depress  the 
economy.  As  a  result,  there  Is  no  economic 
bar  to  marshalling  the  resources  to  meet 
our  domestic  problems  In  the  Immediate 
years  ahead. 


WORK  OP  AMERICAN  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  IN  AID 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PrNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEI^TATTVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  and  the  American 
people  to  the  fine  work  of  our  young 
people  in  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

In  countries  around  the  world  which 
are  seeking  to  develop  their  economies, 
their  natural  resources,  and  their  stand- 
ards of  living,  many  American  young 
people  are  hard  at  work  in  the  assistance 
programs  of  AID. 

In  areas  where  their  decisions  can 
mean  the  difference  between  success  and 
absolute  disaster  for  whole  villages,  our 
people  work  at  the  crossroads.  They  work 
as  teachers  and  administrators,  putting 
theory  to  practice  bringing  new  knowl- 
edge and  new  technology  to  the  develop- 
ing countries. 

At  one  of  these  important  crossroads 
in  India  stands  Jim  Levinson,  advising 
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the  people  of  India  as  Chief  of  the  Nu- 
trition Branch  for  the  U.S.  AID  program. 

Jim's  home  is  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 
where  his  family  has  long  been  known 
for  their  civic  mindedness  and  active 
participation  in  commimity  affairs.  His 
grandfather,  Samuel  Levlnson,  deceased, 
was  a  leader  and  top-flight  businessman. 
He  and  his  wife.  Rose,  have  long  been 
known  for  their  charity  and  their  civic 
contributions  through  the  Levinson 
Foundation  established  for  the  people  of 
the  Pittsburgh  commimity.  Jim's  father, 
Aaron  Levinson,  is  now  president  of  the 
Levinson  Steel  Co.  Aaron  and  his  good 
wife  Sonia  have  been  long  time  personal 
friends  of  mine,  and  I  share  their  pride 
in  the  fine  work  of  their  son  Jim. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the  Con- 
CHESsioNAL  RECORD  the  excellent  articles 
from  the  International  Development  Re- 
view and  the  magazine  Time  of  India  In 
which  Jim  Levinson  reports  on  the  prog- 
ress being  made  In  the  AID  program's 
efforts  to  end  malnutrition  in  modem 
Iiuiia.     , 

The  articles  follow: 

I  Prom  International  Development  Review. 
June  1968] 

ColfBATINO  MALMUrUriON:    A  WOBKINO  MODEL 

(By  p.  James  Levlnaon  and  Alan  D.  Berg) 

WhUe  the  world  food  problem  Is  sUU 
thought  of  primarily  as  one  of  agricultural 
production — and  Its  solution  most  frequently 
stated  In  terms  of  fertilizer,  high  yielding 
seed  varieties,  pesticides  and  agricultural 
credit — there  Is  today  Increased  conscious- 
ness of  what  might  be  labeled  the  qualitative 
side  of  the  food  problem.  A  number  of  arti- 
cles, monographs  and  scientific  reports  writ- 
ten of  late  have  F>osed  this  "quality"  factor 
as  a  vital  requisite — along  with  agricultural 
production  (the  "quantity")  and  papulation 
control — to  any  program  seelclng  to  success- 
fully combat  the  basic  threat  of  Inadequate 
world  food  supply. 

Once  thought  of  almost  exclusively  as  a 
humanitarian  Issue,  nutrition  has  emerged 
In  the  late  sixties  as  an  Issue  commanding 
major  policy  attention.  High  level  pronounce- 
ments, deliberations,  and  decisions  now  re- 
flect a  growing  awareness  that: 

Malnutrition  during  childhood  is  respon- 
sible for  a  staggering  rate  of  mortality. 

Among  most  survivors  malnutrition  leaves 
the  scar  of  physical  and.  recent  evidence  sug- 
gests, mental  retardation. 

The  toll  malnutrition  takes  on  the  bodies 
and  minds  of  millions  places  a  massive  drag 
on  a  nation's  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment.' 

Lilce  the  first  settler  in  newly  opened  terri- 
tory, the  enlightened  food  policy  leader 
Itnows  where  he  wants  to  go  and  why  It  is 
Important  to  get  there.  He  icnows  there  Is 
more  than  one  way  to  realize  hU  desUna- 
tion  and  he  Icnows  there  are  dUBculttes.  The 
early  explorers  have  done  this  much  for 
him — and  their  work  continues. 

But  in  territory  so  unmapped,  how  does  the 
policy  leader  go  about  charting  the  way  to  a 
national  program?  For  the  policy  leader,  un- 
like the  early  settler,  advice  comes  freely  from 
many  quarters.  Nary  a  nutrition  conference 
passes  without  a  catalog  of  directions  drafted 
for  his  eye.  But  how  do  these  mesh  with 
reality?  What  are  the  relative  economics  of 
the  various  approaches?  How  does  the  policy- 
maker systematically  weigh  the  many  al- 
ternate means  of  achieving  the  predeter- 
mined targets?  How.  In  short,  does  he  design 
an  operational  plan  to  reach  effectively  the 
largest  number  of  people  for  the  fmalleat  in- 
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vestment  of  resource!  in  the  shortest  period 
of  time? 

These  are  the  questions  examined  in  recent 
months  by  the  Government  of  India.  The  re- 
sult is  a  Comprehensive  Nutrition  Plan.  In- 
corporating a  minlaum  cost  model  which, 
to  our  knowledge,  Is  the  first  of  Its  kind  ever 
constructed  in  the  field  of  nutrition." 

Basically,  the  model  seeks  to  estimate  pmr- 
ticular  Indian  deficiencies  for  the  year  1970- 
71  and  to  compare  a  Jiumber  of  possible 
avenues  to  determine  the  most  economical 
way  to  overcome  these  deficiencies.  Estimates 
of  deficiencies  are  based  on  projected  avail- 
ability of  each  category  of  food  produced  in 
1070-71,  lees  estimated  waste.  These  estimates 
are  categorized  by  age  and  income  group.  The 
nutrient  contents  of  these  foods  have  been 
calculated,  so  that  a  dally  per  capita  Intake 
of  each  nutrient  could  be  estimated  for  each 
age  and  income  group.  Finally,  the  Intake 
figures  were  subtracted  from  the  official  mln- 
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Imum  dally  requirements  for  each  nutrient 
set  by  the  Indian  Council  of  Judicial  Re- 
search. For  purposes  of  the  Indian  Plan,  esti- 
mates were  made  only  of  deficiencies  of  pro- 
tein, vitamin  A  and  iron — those  nutrients 
considered  most  critical  by  Indian  nutrition- 
ists. A  distinction  was  made  between  "animal 
grade"  protein  and  total  protein  because  of 
the  general  difference  in  nutritive  value. 

For  purposes  of  the  model,  the  papulation 
was  divided  Into  four  income  groupings,  by 
and  large  homogeneous  groups  of  households 
with  similar  food  consumption  patterns.  It 
was  decided  to  designate  as  a  target  group 
for  the  model  the  critical  1-6  age  group  in 
the  lowest  Income  category;  this  income  cate- 
gory embraces  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
Indian  px>pulatlon. 

As  determined  from  a  computer  exercise 
carried  out  by  the  Indian  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion,  the  1970-71  deficiencies  for  the  low 
income,  1-6  age  group  were  as  follows: 


Total  protein 


"Animal  grada" 
protein 


VRafflln  A 


llM 


Dafieiancy  per  p«rv)n  per  day 21  9  »mi 2.8  »ms   30M6IU  \l}'"*- 

Dehciency  per  total  jroup  par  year 608,524  tons  75,025  tons 79,681  Bn.  I.U   322  tons. 

Intake  iJ  a  parcantol  racommandad        57.4  patcant    45.1  percent 12.4  percent  37.5  percent 

allowancas. 


Given  these  deficiencies,  the  next  step  was 
to  determine  a  minimum  cost  solution  for  the 
target  group,  one  that  could  be  implemented 
under  Indian  conditions.  This  was  no  easy 
matter.  Unlike  smallpox,  malaria  and  other 
public  health  problems,  there  is  no  profes- 
sional consensus  on  how  best  to  attack  mal- 
nutrition. There  are,  in  fact,  more  than  a 
dozen  starting  points,  each  with  Its  own  band 
of  advocates.  The  aim  of  this  linear  pro- 
gramming exercise  was  to  measure  proa  and 
cons  of  each  of  these  possibilities,  taking  Into 
consideration  economics,  cultural  factors,  and 
realistic  administrative  constraints. 

The  costs  compared  were  for  the  most  part 
alternatives  of  production  and  processing 
rather  than  distribution.  For  example,  the  ex- 
ercise did  not  compute  the  costs  of  subsidies 
or  other  government  devices  which  might  be 
used  to  assure  that  the  bulk  of  a  given  prod- 
uct would  be  consumed  by  those  In  greatest 
need.  The  findings  do,  however,  provide  a 
baisls  upon  which  both  public  and  private  in- 
vestment declsion-maldng  vls-a-vls  these  al- 
ternatives can  begin. 

Here  are  some  of  the  findings : 

a)  It  Is  Invariably  more  costly  and  in  many 
(but  not  all)  respects  harder  to  combat  defi- 
ciencies by  relying  solely  uiK>n  stepi>ed  up 
food  production.  In  the  case  of  protein,  it 
would  take  enormous  Increases  In  food  pro- 
duction to  close  the  gap  solely  by  catering  to 
conventional  eating  habits.  It  is  p>ossible  that 
In  time — with  continued  increases  In  food- 
grain  yields  and  perhaps  with  some  form  of 
subsidy — adequate  amounts  of  protein  will 
be  available  from  cereals  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  target  group.  The  quality  of  this 
protein,  however,  will  not  be  adequate  unless, 
for  example,  the  quality  is  enhanced  by  the 
fortification  of  the  cereals  with  amino  acids. 

In  the  case  of  vitamin  A,  a  297  percent  in- 
crease In  vegetable  production  or  a  217  per- 
cent increase  in  fruit  production  would  be 
required  to  meet  the  target  group's  defi- 
ciencies through  "conventional"  foods. 

b)  The  single  most  inexpensive  means  of 
meeting  the  protein  deficiency  of  the  target 
group  is  with  edible-grade  flour  from  oilseeds 
such  as  groundnut,  cottonseed  and  soy.  This 
flour  can  be  used  in  low-cost  hlgh-proteln 
foods  ( such  as  Bal  Ahar ) .  The  flour  can  also 
be  further  refined  Into  protein  concentrates 
or  Isolates  for  more  sophisticated  foods,  or 


« See  "Bialnutriaon  and  National  Develop- 
ment." ForeiffTi  Affairs,  October  1967. 


'  Copies  of  the  Plan  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Nutrition  Advisor  to  the  Government  of 
India,  Ministry  of  Health  and  Family  Plan- 
ning. Nlrman  Bhavan.  New  Delhi. 


liquefied  Into  a  protein  solution  which  can 
stretch  the  supply  of  high  fat  buffalo  mlllc 
through  the  process  of  "milk  toning."  By 
coincidence,  the  amount  of  groundnut  flour 
required  to  meet  the  deficiency  of  the  target 
group  Is  almost  exactly  that  which  could  be 
produced  If  all  groundnut  cake  produced  in 
India  were  converted  into  edible  flour. 

c)  The  least  exp)enslve  means  of  meeting 
the  group's  animal  grade  protein  deficiency 
Is  with  fish  protein  concentrate — aithouch 
only  the  nonvegetarian  jxirtion  of  the  pop- 
ulation could  benefit. 

d)  When  reasonable  administrative,  social 
and  logistical  constraints  are  taken  into  ac- 
count. It  Is  clear  that  there  can  be  no  single 
solution  to  the  protein  problem.  The  least 
cost  solution  Instead  calls  for  differing 
amounts — an  optimum  mix — of  each  of  the 
foods  described  above. 

e)  The  best  solution  to  deficiencies  in  vita- 
min A  and  iron  Is  the  fortification  of  com- 
monly consumed  foods  with  these  nutrients 
In  their  synthetic  form.  Imaginative  new 
ways  are  being  sought  to  introduce  fortifying 
nutrients  Into  the  common  diet.  Work  Is  cur- 
rently under  way  in  India,  for  example,  on 
the  fortification  of  salt  and  tea. 

The  Plan,  presented  by  India's  Minister 
of  State  for  Health  and  Family  Planning  to 
the  National  Nutrition  Advisory  Committee 
earlier  this  year,  sets  forth  a  three  year  pro- 
gram based  on  these  results.  While  it  Is  pre- 
mature to  measure  the  effect  this  Plan  may 
have  on  future  programs,  it  Is  clear  that  the 
model  has  focused  attention  of  those  con- 
cerned on  the  problem  as  a  whole.  It  has  pro- 
vided thoughts  on  how  and  where  a  re- 
source-scarce nation  can  concentrate  its 
energies  and  resources.  It  has  provided  a 
basis  for  follow-up  computer  runs  that 
would  Include  such  alternatives  for  the  fu- 
ture as  the  development  of  new  cereal  strains 
with  higher  protein  content  and  quality,  of 
low-cost  consumer  protein  foods  in  the  com- 
mercial sector,  and  of  single  cell  protein 
from  petroleum  and  other  sources.  All  of 
these  now  vary  too  greatly  in  price  to  have 
been  Included  in  this  exercise.  Perhaps  as 
Important  as  the  short-term  effects  of  the 
Indian  Government's  Plan  is  the  model  it 
represents — a  model  which  may  be  helpful 
to  other  developing  nations  trying  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  same  problem. 

(Prom  Time  of  India.  June  29,  1968] 

Nutritional  F^sts 

(By  F.  James  Levinson) 

The  Installation  of  Modern  Bakeries  units 
in  nine  urban  centres  in  India  represents  far 
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more  than  100  million  loaves  of  bread  per 
year.  It  represents  a  series  of  significant  land- 
marks— significant  "firsts"— in  India's  effort 
to  combat  malnutrition,  now  increasingly 
recognized  as  a  qualitative  as  well  as  a 
quantitative  problem  for  vast  segments  of  the 
populace. 

Modern  Bakeries  bread  is,  to  begin  with, 
the  first  fortified  bread  produced  on  a  large 
scale  in  India.  Fortification  Is  a  public  health 
breakthrough  of  major  Importance,  one 
which  virtually  eliminated  deficiency  diseases 
in  countries  of  North  and  South  America 
which  embarked  on  wheat  product  enrich- 
ment programmes.  (In  the  U.S.,  the  enrich- 
ment of  bi-ead  flour  in  the  1940'6  was  con- 
ceded to  be  the  most  Important  human 
health  programme  undertaken  in  that  gen- 
eration). Since  the  establishment  of  the  first 
Modern  Bakeries  unit  six  months  ago,  several 
private  bakers  have  also  begun  fortifying. 
Hopefully  within  the  next  year,  most  of 
India's  bread  will  be  fortified,  not  necessarily 
with  the  same  formula,  but  with  similar 
combinations  of  nutrients  which  will  help 
meet  India's  serious  deficiencies. 

In  addition  to  fortification  with  the 
"standard  enrichment  formula"  of  thiamine, 
riboflavin  and  niacin,  to  combat  beri  berl  and 
pellagra,  and  of  iron  to  reduce  anemia.  Mod- 
ern Bread  Includes  vitamin  A,  the  first  time 
this  nutrient  has  been  added  to  bread  manu- 
factured on  a  large  scale  anywhere  in  the 
world.  This  has  only  recently  become  pos- 
sible with  the  development  of  vitamin  A  in  a 
dry  form  suitable  for  use  In  a  mill  or  bakery. 
The  addition  of  vitamin  A  attacks  what  Is 
next  to  protein — calorie  malnutrition,  India's 
most  serious  nutrient  deficiency.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  14,000  children  go  blind  each 
year  as  a  result  of  severe  karatomalacla;  all 
told  there  are  over  a  million  cases  of  pre- 
ventable blindness  in  India  today.  Addition 
of  vitamin  A  to  foods  such  as  Modern  Bread 
(six  slices  of  which  provide  50  per  cent  of 
the  minimum  daily  requirements)  can  help 
enormously  in  eliminating  this  needless  drain 
on  India's  human  resources. 

Along  with  vitamin  A,  Modern  Bread  in- 
cludes for  the  first  time  in  South  Asia,  the 
amino  acid,  lysine.  Lysine  is  of  special  signifi- 
cance in  a  country  where  most  of  the  pro- 
tein consumed  is  of  vegetable  origin  (pri- 
marily foodgralns)  and  of  lower  quality  than 
milk,  eggs  or  meat  which  are  far  more  ex- 
pensive. It  Is,  In  fact,  the  Inadequate  quality 
of  the  protein  more  than  the  quantity  which 
constitutes  India's  protein  gap.  The  purpose 
of  adding  lysine,  which,  for  wheat  products, 
is  the  amino  acid  in  shortest  supply,  is  to 
boost  the  quality  of  the  protein  and  thereby 
permit  its  efficient  utilisation  by  the  human 
system  for  the  building  of  muscle  and  body 
tissue. 

Today  15  per  cent  of  the  bread  produced 
in  Japan  is  fortified  with  lysine.  And  even  in 
the  U.S.  where  lysine  deficiency  Is  largely 
unknown  (because  of  the  large  amounts  of 
animal  protein  consumed) ,  several  new  varie- 
ties of  bread  are  lyslne-fortlfled. 

Malnutrition  Is  by  no  means  unique  to 
lower  Income  groups.  Surveys  carried  out  by 
Indian  research  Institutes  and  by  the  Cen- 
tral Statistical  Organisation  reveal  wide- 
spread deficiencies  among  middle  class  urban 
dwellers  as  well.  One  of  the  tragedies  of  mal- 
nutrition among  this  group  is  that,  all  too 
frequently,  it  is  detected  to  late.  Young  chil- 
dren who  do  not  receive  adequate  amounts 
of  essential  nutrients,  often  look  perfectly 
fine  on  the  surface.  Beneath  the  surface, 
however,  malnutrition  takes  its  toll  on  the 
physical  and  mental  vitality  of  the  child — 
a  toll  which  cotild  be  irreparable. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  the  most  important. 
Modern  Bread  represents  the  first  official 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  food  fortifica- 
tion— a  recognition  that  even  India's  lowest 
Income  groups  can  be  saved  from  the  scars 
of    malnutrition     without    requiring     basic 
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changes  in  eating  habits.  The  fortification  of 
foods  with  protein,  vitamins  and  minerals, 
which  has  been  so  dramatically  introduced 
with  Modern  Bread,  can  be  extended  to  nu- 
merous other  foods.  Research  Is  In  fact  under- 
way in  India  on  the  fortification  of  maida, 
atta,  rice  and  even  salt  (which  may  have  the 
greatest  potential  of  all ) . 

Overall  the  Government  of  India  has  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  these  nutritional 
"firsts"  which  represent  the  work  of  dedi- 
cated scientists  and  creative  policy  makers. 
It  is  the  kind  of  activity  Jawaharlai  Nehru 
surely  had  in  mind  when  he  talked  about 
the  Importance  of  enriching  foods,  and  the 
need  to  strive  for  better  nutritional  value. 
He  would  have  certainly  been  proud  today. 

I  From  Time  of  India,  June  29,  1968] 

VrrAL  Nutrients 

(By  Alan  D.  Berg,  Chief,  Food  Resources  & 

Regional    Development    Division,    USAID, 

New  Delhi) 

Our  heartiest  congratulations  to  Modern 
Bakeries  and  Its  dynamic  Director  on  the 
Inauguration  of  Its  Delhi  unit.  The  Modern 
Bakeries  project  Is  clearly  a  landmark  in  In- 
dia's effort  to  combat  malnutrition.  The  en- 
richment of  this  bread  with  six  important 
nutrients  makes  it  the  most  nutritious  loaf 
of  bread  produced  anywhere  In  the  world  on 
so  large  a  scale.  We  are  proud  indeed  to  be 
associated  with  this  project. 


HUNGARIAN    FREEDOM     FIGHTERS 
FEDERATION  RESOLUTION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Himgarian  Freedom  Fighters  Federation, 
one  of  the  most  militant  and  effective 
supporters  for  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
the  world,  presented  a  very  pertinent  res- 
olution at  its  Seventh  Congress  held 
September  1,  1968.  The  resolution  deal- 
ing with  conditions  in  Eastern  Europe 
with  imrticular  emphasis  on  Hungary 
and  Czechoslovakia  merits  broad  atten- 
tion: 

Resoltttion 

Resolution   of  the  Seventh  Congress  of  the 

Hungarian    Freedom    Fighters   Federation, 

U.S.A.,  concerning  the  current  crisis  In  East 

Europe 

The  bridge  designed  by  Western  concern 
In  search  for  betterment  of  the  prevailing 
conditions  in  Eastern  Europe  and  built  by 
miscalculation  of  political  realities  collapsed 
under  the  weight  of  Russian  tanks  invading 
Prague. 

Based  on  our  unique  personal  experience 
and  first  hand  knowledge  of  Soviet  tactics  we 
warned  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  as  early  as  July  27th,.  1968  In  a  tele- 
gram to  be  prepared  for  those  eventualities 
which  have  since  become  facts. 

In  1956  a  spontaneous,  popular,  armed 
repudiation  of  Communism  failed  in  Hun- 
gary despite  the  gallantry  of  the  Hungarian 
people  and  of  the  unanimous  condemnation 
of  the  Russian  aggression  by  world  opinion. 

Just  recently  and  in  contrast,  a  carefully 
designed  and  officially  controlled  effort  by  the 
Czechoslovak  Communist  Party  toward  lib- 
eralization, within  the  framework  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  was  similarly  crushed  as  soon 
as  it  became  apparent  that  a  meaningful 
degree  of  Individual  freedom  in  Czechoslo- 
valcla  might  be  achieved. 
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The  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters  Federa- 
tion U.S.A.  never  subscribed  to  the  notion 
that  a  one-sided  brldge-bullding  policy  can 
ever  achieve   any   beneficial   results. 

The  Seventh  National  Congress  of  the  Fed- 
eration presents  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Behind  the  Communist  ideological 
tirades  Russian  Imperialistic  aims  are  hid- 
den and  realized  by  naked  Rus.sian  aggres- 
sion. 

2.  It  Is  evident  that  the  Kremlin's  recent 
foreign  policy  decisions  have  been  suggested 
by  the  military,  alarmed  by  the  possibility 
of  losing  control  over  tactically  Important 
geographical  areas. 

3.  In  view  of  the  Russian  generals'  grow- 
ing infiuence  in  policy  making,  further  ag- 
gressive moves  of  the  Red  Army  can  be  ex- 
pected In  order  to  secure  advantageous  posi- 
tions. 

4.  The  invasion  shortly  following  the  Brati- 
slava agreement  demonstrates  again  the  ut- 
ter disregard  of  moral  and  International  ob- 
ligations by  the  Soviet  government. 

5.  In  the  face  of  naked  Russlitn  aggression 
any  relaxation  of  Western  military  alertness 
and  preparedness  seems  to  be  suicidal. 

6.  The  brute  exhibition  of  force  clearly 
showed  to  the  Western  Communist  parties 
and  sympathizers  that  they  can  count  on 
the  "support"  and  "brotherly  friendship"  of 
the  Soviet  Union  only  as  long  as  they  are 
willing  to  serve  the  interests  of  Russian  na- 
tionalism over  and  above  their  own.  The  im- 
plementation of  the  concept  of  "humanized 
Communism"  is  hopeless  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters  Federa- 
tion U.S.A.  deems  the  following  measures 
necessary  and  feasible. 

The  resolutions  made  by  the  NATO  ambas- 
sadors In  Washington  DC.  on  August  31st, 
1968  and  the  policy  described  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  U.S.  Department  of  State 
should  be  immediately  and  greatly  expanded. 
In  details : 

A.  A  decisive,  Immediate  and  public  repu- 
diation of  any  secret  obligations  establishing 
the  status-quo  In  Eastern  Europe  Is  needed 
If  such  obligations  exist.  If  such  obligations 
never  existed  diplomatic  timidity  shall  not 
honor  and  perpetuate  the  de  facto  established 
lines  of  the  status-quo. 

B.  To  discourage  further  military  adven- 
tures of  the  Russian  Army  the  urgent  re- 
vlgoratlon  of  the  NATO  alliance  and  the  up- 
dating of  conventional  armament  for  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Alliance  Is  Imperative. 

C.  Recently  established  economic  policies 
for  better  East-West  relations  must  be  re- 
evaluated. As  a  starting  step,  a  revocation  of 
economic  concessions  should  follow  the  Rus- 
sian aggression  in  Czechoslovakia. 

D.  Inept  and  timid  diplomatic  statements, 
inviting  aggression  should  be  ceased  by  high 
level  officials  In  the  NATO  Alliance.  Force- 
ful and  unequivocal  pronouncements,  such 
as  that  made  by  the  U.S.  President  warning 
against  invasion  of  Rumania,  should  make  it 
evident  that  no  further  aggressions  will  be 
tolerated. 

The  appeasement  in  1938  resulted  in  World 
War  II.  An  appeasement  In  1968  may  very 
well  sow  the  seeds  of  World  War  III.  History 
seldom  repeats  itself:  still  those  who  are  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  learn  from  the  lessons 
of  the  past  deserve  to  be  victimized  by  the 
repetition  of  history. 

September  1,  1968  at  the  Seventh  Congress 
of  the  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters  Federa- 
tion U.S.A. 

Dr.  Andras  Pogany. 

President. 

BAAN  VlTEZ, 

Vice  President,  World  Federation. 
Laszlo  Pasztor, 

Secretary  General. 
Istvan   Gereben, 

Vice  President. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Prank  J.  Lattsche, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Hon.  Prank  Carlson.  U.S.  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Kansas,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our  Father  in  heaven.  It  Is  with  grate- 
ful hearts  that  we  bow  before  Thee  In 
reverence  and  humility. 

Thou  hast  taught  us  to  love  truth  and 
goodness  and  beauty.  May  Thy  truth 
make  us  free — free  from  pride  and  preju- 
dice and  all  the  ugly  sins  of  disposition 
that  so  easily  beset  us. 

Teach  us  to  respect  the  feelljigs  of 
others  more  than  our  own  rights,  and 
the  rights  of  others  more  than  our  own 
feelings. 

Teach  us  to  differ  without  anger,  to 
know  the  best,  and  to  know  that  It  is 
better  to  earn  liberty  than  to  praise  It. 

Help  qj,  we  pray,  to  be  worthy  of  free- 
dom— free  from  social  wrong,  free  from 
Individual  contempts,  pure  of  heart  and 
hand,  despising  none,  defaming  none, 
and  defrauding  none. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  open  up  the  minds 
of  men  that  we  may  learn  to  live  to- 
gether in  peace,  no  man  exploiting  the 
weak,  no  man  hating  the  strong — each 
race  working  out  Its  own  destiny,  unfet- 
tered, self-respecting,  and  fearless. 

All  of  which  we  ask  in  the  name  of 
our  Lord  and  Master.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT  PRO   TEMPORE 

The    bill    clerk    read    the    foUowlng 
letter: 

U.S.  Sen  AT*. 

PMtSIBCNT  PmO  TXMPOSK. 

Waahinffton.  DC  .  October  9,  196a. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  abeent  from  the  Senate, 
I   appoint   Hon.   Piank   J.   Ladschk.   a  Sen- 
ator   from    the    State    of    Ohio,    to    perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Cam,  Hatden. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.    LAUSCHE    thereupon    took    the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE    JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. October  8.  1968.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  iH.R.  19910)  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
In  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  19910)  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  as  reen- 
acted and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
Eunended,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted : 

Philip  J.  Daugherty.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
beginning  with  postmasters. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  period  for  the  momlng-hour 
business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEJrr  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


POSTMASTERS 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hartke  in  the  chair  >.  Without  objection, 
the  nominations  are  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 


TAX  COURT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Samuel  B.  Sterrett.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
a  judge  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COUNCIL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
desk  is  a  nomination  which  I  understand 


was  reported  earlier  today.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  will  be  stated 
by  the  clerk. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Philip  J.  Daugherty.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Financial  In- 
stitutions of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION   OF   TIME    FOR   FILING 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  15681 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
H.R.  15681  to  consolidate  and  revise 
foreign  assistance  legislation  relating  to 
reimbursable  military  exports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  INVOCATION  BY  SENATOR 
CARLSON 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  delivery  of  the 
Invocation  at  the  opening  of  today's  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  by  Senator  Carlson 
marks  one  of  the  very  few  times  in  the 
23  years  Dr.  Harris  has  served  as  Chap- 
lain that  a  lajrman  has  been  invited  by 
him  to  give  the  invocation. 

As  I  listened  to  the  prayer  of  Senator 
CARI50N,  I  was  struck  by  its  beauty  and 
inspirational  quality.  It  struck  me  espe- 
cially because  It  expressed  thoughts  so 
reflective  of  the  true  character  of  Sen- 
ator Carlson. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  possesses  the 
rare  quality  of  statesmtmship  combined 
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with  a  deep  religious  purpose.  He  has 
been  a  true  religionist,  a  true  believer  in 
God.  He  has  participated  in  the  Wednes- 
day morning  breakfast  prayer  meetings 
held  by  Senators.  He  has  presided  over 
the  presidential  prayer  meeting  each 
fourth  year  at  least  since  I  became  a 
Member  of  the  Senate . 

At  the  risk  of  being  repetitious,  I  shall 
repeat  portions  of  what  he  said  this 
morning : 

Teach  us  to  respect  the  feelings  of  others 
more  than  our  own  rights,  and  the  rights  of 
others  more  than  our  own  feelings. 

Teach  us  to  differ  without  anger,  to  know 
the  best— and  to  know  that  It  U  better  to 
earn  liberty  than  to  praise  It. 

Finally,  he  said: 

We  beseech  Thee  to  open  up  the  minds 
of  men  that  we  may  learn  to  live  together 
in  peace  no  man  exploiting  the  weak,  no 
man  hating  the  strong— each  race  working 
out  lU  own  destiny,  xmfettered,  self-respect- 
ing and  fearless. 

Senator  Carlson,  I  gladly  say  to  you 
that  the  thoughts  you  expressed  in  the 
prayer  this  morning  describe  your  true 
character— a  good  man,  a  good  Sena- 
tor, a  devoted  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  I  was  Inspired  to  see  you  and 
hear  you  deliver  this  beautiful  prayer 
this  morning. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
that  I  am  unworthy  of  the  kind  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Lausche],  but  I  deeply  appreciate 
them. 

FOR  SUMMER  RECESS  OF 
CONGRESS 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
we  have  arrived  at  that  period  of  the 
year  when  the  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress appears  to  be  in  sight. 

And  once  again,  that  date  of  adjourn- 
ment is  approximately  3 ''2  months  after 
the  date  when  Congress,  under  the  law. 
is  supposed  to  adjourn — or  June  30. 

And  once  again,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  witnessed  the  futility  of  the  hope 
that  if  we  just  somehow  put  off  a  deci- 
sion to  act  on  my  longstanding  proposal 
to  make  this  a  full-time  Congress  with 
a  specified  period  of  recess,  it  will  come 
to  pass  of  its  own  accord. 

For  the  past  6  years,  I  have  made  an 
aimual  request  of  the  leadership.  I  have 
asked  and  dozens  of  other  Members  of 
this  body  have  joined  me  that  at  the 
begiiming  of  the  congressional  session 
we  recognize  that  the  pressure  of  con- 
gressional business  in  this  day  and  age 
simply  does  not  permit  an  annual  ad- 
joununent  date  which  gives  Members 
any  time  with  their  families  in  the  school 
vacation  months  of  the  summer.  There- 
fore, we  should  recognize  that  Congress 
should  be  operated  on  a  full-time  basis — 
year  round — with  a  specified  summer 
recess  during  the  month  of  August. 

Years  ago.  Mr.  President,  I  introduced 
legislation  which  would  accomplish  a 
summer  recess.  It  had  the  support  of 
numerous  of  my  colleagues  in  this  Cham- 
ber, as  well  as  many  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives — to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  wives  and  children  of  our  col- 
leagues and  our  staffs  and  their  families. 
Hearings  were  held  on  that  legislation, 
and  it  received  great  sympathy  from  our 


distinguished    majority    leader.    But    It 
never  reached  the  Senate  Calendar. 

Last  year,  in  July,  when  It  became  ob- 
vious no  adjournment  was  in  sight,  28  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  body — from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle — joined  in  a  formal 
letter  to  the  majority  leader,  again  ask- 
ing for  consideration  of  an  August  recess. 
This  was  done,  I  might  add,  after  assur- 
ances at  the  January  caucus  that  the 
passage  of  the  congressional  reorganiza- 
tion bill,  providing  for  an  August  recess 
by  August  1  if  not  adjourned  sine  die  by 
July  31,  would  undoubtedly  make  a  re- 
cess a  reality  In  1967.  We  took  note  In 
that  letter  that  It  was  apparent  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  no  inten- 
tion of  considering  that  portion  of  the 
Senate-passed  reorganization  bill,  and 
that,  in  view  of  the  sentiments  expressed 
at  the  January  caucus,  an  August  recess 
would  give  us  some  time  to  spend  with 
our  children  home  from  school. 

Well,  the  inevitable  occurred.  We  not 
only  did  not  achieve  a  summer  recess  in 
August,  we  were  not  able  to  adjourn  sine 
die  imtll  December  15 — just  10  days  prior 
to  Christmas.  This  was  even  worse  than 
our  record  in  1966  when  we  did  not  ad- 
journ sine  die  until  October  22. 

My  latest  efforts  to  secure  an  August 
recess  began  on  January  16  of  this  year, 
when  I  again  wrote  to  the  majority 
leader — 2  days  prior  to  the  convening 
caucus — to  express  once  again  my  plea 
for  some  time  in  the  approaching  sum- 
mer to  spend  with  our  families  and  chil- 
dren. I  would  like  to  read  a  paragraph 
from  that  letter: 

I  have  read  with  Interest  your  publicly 
expressed  hope  that  the  Congress  may  ad- 
journ by  August  1.  IX  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  80.  this  has  become  an  annual  pat  pro- 
nouncement that  wears  pretty  thin  by  the 
end  of  the  summer.  Long  since  should  we 
have  discovered  that  this  Body  can  no  longer 
pretend  to  set  a  short  session  with  adjourn- 
ment at  an  arbitrary  date.  The  sooner  we 
reconcile  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  this  Is 
a  year-round  job  and  because  the  events  of 
the  world  must  more  often  than  not  become 
a  year-round  Body,  the  sooner  we  will  be 
dealing  with  the  facts  of  our  time. 

In  1967,  for  example,  we  more  or  less  stum- 
bled into  a  10-day  recess  around  the  Fourth 
of  July — but  not  soon  enough  for  those  of 
us  with  families  to  make  firm  plans  In  ad- 
vance for  It.  Moreover,  between  the  middle  of 
June  last  sunruner  and  tAbor  Day.  the  Senate 
managed  not  to  be  in  session  some  25  days 
or  more. 


A  reply  from  the  majority  leader  indi- 
cated that  to  even  discuss  a  summer  re- 
cess further  would  weaken  the  case  for 
a  sine  die  adjournn\pnt  by  August  2— 
prior  to  the  national  party  conventions. 

Well,  we  all  know  only  too  well  what 
has  happened  since  this  January.  August 
2  has  come  and  gone.  The  national  con- 
ventions have  come  and  gone.  But  a  sine 
die  adjournment  has  not  come. 

Once  again  there  were  many  days  dur- 
ing the  past  year  when  the  Senate  man- 
aged not  to  be  in  session— Including  four 
periods  of  "recess" — none  of  which  coin- 
cided with  school  closings  or  recesses, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Easter  period. 
Those  periods  were  February  8  to  Febru- 
ary 14,  April  11  to  Aprtl  17,  May  29  to 
June  3.  and  July  3  to  July  8. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  making  these 
remarks  here  today  to  cast  any  reflec- 
tions upon  the  majority  leader.  To  the 


contrary,  I  have  discussed  this  matter 
with  him  many,  many  times  over  the 
years.  I  know  his  sympathies  lie  with  the 
concept.  I  believe  he  would  like  to  see 
this  body  able  to  transact  its  business  in 
an  orderly  fashion  each  year  so  that 
July  31  sine  die  adjournments  could  be- 
come a  reality. 

But  I  do  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that 
wishing  it  would  come  true  simply  does 
not,  and  lias  not,  worked.  We  should  face 
that  simple  fact. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  time  than 
right  now,  at  the  end  of  this  session,  to 
pledge  to  ourselves  that,  when  the  Con- 
gress reconvenes  next  January,  we  take 
affirmative  action  to  establish  the  proce- 
dure— already  approved  in  the  Senate 
vote  on  the  reorganization  bill — of  a  def- 
inite, preestablished,  and  nonwalvable 
summer  recess  In  the  month  of  August. 
We  should  resist  the  temptation  to  an- 
ticipate November  or  even  December  re- 
cesses, for  the  times  undoubtedly  will 
require  a  full-time  Congress,  and  con- 
centrate and  plan  instead  on  a  guaran- 
teed, 30-day  recess  in  the  summer. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  majority 
leader  will  accept  this  suggestion  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  offered;  and  I  would 
like  to  advise  him  at  this  time  that,  prior 
to  the  convening  caucus  next  January,  he 
will  again  be  the  recipient  of  my  plea  in 
behalf  of  this  plan. 

I  am  well  aware  that  some  critics  of 
this  plan  suggest  that  to  preset  a  period 
of  recess  or  adjournment  flies  in  the 
face  of  possible  need  to  be  in  session  to 
act  or  react  to  some  national  or  interna- 
tional crisis  or  problem.  But  I  suggest 
in  all  seriousness  that  if  the  world  man- 
ages to  hold  together  in  December  or  No- 
vember it  could  probably  manage  to  sur- 
vive in  August  Instead. 

On  that  point,  Mr.  President,  I  think  It 
should  be  noted  that  most  of  the  other 
parliaments  of  the  free  world  recess  or 
adjourn  their  deliberative  bodies  during 
the  month  of  August — another  advan- 
tage, in  my  opinion,  why  we  should  make 
our  recess  coincide  with  theirs.  Surely 
there  would  be  some  desirability  to  being 
in  session  when  our  NATO  allies  are  in 
session  and  to  be  in  recess  when  they  are 
In  recess. 

The  other  advantages  of  a  year-round 
Congress,  with  a  summer  recess,  I  have 
repeated  often.  But  they  bear  repeating. 
First,  a  year-roimd  Congress  would  be 
more  efficient — for  America  and  for  Its 
Members.  The  uncertainties  of  a  con- 
gressional session  In  an  organizational 
age  seem  Incongruous  at  best.  Inability  to 
plan  ahead,  to  have  at  least  a  token 
method  of  procedure  and  operation.  Is 
bound  to  create  tensions — both  personal 
and  governmental. 

Second,  a  guaranteed  summer  recess 
may  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating 
the  fear  the  majority  leader  recently  ex- 
pressed that  the  Senate  is  turning  into 
a  Tuesday -to-Thursday  club.  Any  tend- 
ency to  "get  your  free  days  in  when 
you  can  best  afford  to  be  absent"  would 
be  greatly  diminished,  in  my  opinion. 

Third,  once  a  regular  procedure  were 
established  for  a  year-round  Congress, 
perhaps  the  age-old  debate  over  calen- 
dar-year budgets  versus  fiscal-year  budg- 
ets could  be  icRolved  to  accommodate 
Itself  to  this  concept.  Certainly  it  would 
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go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  last-minute  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bills  each  year. 

Last,  but  most  importantly,  it  would 
enable  Members  of  Congress  to  enjoy 
to  some  degree  the  luxury  enjoyed  by 
most  other  Americans — some  time  to  be 
with  their  families  when  their  children 
are  not  off  somewhere  in  school.  Noth- 
ing vanishes  so  fast  for  a  father  as  his 
children's  early  years,  and  once  lost,  they 
can  never  be  recaptured.  Absentee  par- 
enthood need  not  be  a  price  to  be  paid 
for  public  service — particularly  when 
there  is  a  simple  way  to  avoid  it. 

It  is  time  we  faced  up  to  this  prob- 
lem. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  proceed  for  6  minutes. 

The  ^PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OF  DAVID  BRESS  AS 
U.S.  ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday  I  placed  in  the 
Record  two  newspaper  articles  which 
had  been  published  in  the  Washington 
Post.  The  first  article,  entitled  "Oreen- 
halgh  Says  Portas  Blocked  Htm,"  was 
published  on  October  5,  and  the  second 
article,  entitled  "Intervention  by  Portas 
on  Greenhalgh  Denied,"  was  published 
on  October  6.  Under  the  circumstances, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  both  these  articles  be  printed  today 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom   the   Washington   Post,   Oct.   5.    1968) 

INTKRVXNTION        BLAMKD        rOR        APPOINTMKNT 

Loss — Gkxsnhalgh   Sats  Pobtas   Blockzd 
Him 

(By   Lawrence  Pelnberg) 

Montgomery  County  Council  President 
WUllam  W  Greenhalgh  said  yesterday  that 
the  personal  Intervention  of  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Abe  Portas  blocked  him  from  being 
nominated  as  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  In  1965. 

Greenhalgh  said  Portas.  who  had  just  been 
named  to  the  High  Court,  went  to  President 
Johnson  in  August.  1965.  and  "persuaded 
him  that  I  was  too  close  to  (Robert)  Ken- 
nedy." He  added  that  Portas  told  the  Presi- 
dent that  "because  the  Bobby  Baker  case 
was  pending  In  the  U.S.  District  Courthouse. 
I  couldn't  be  trusted." 

Greenhalgh.  a  professor  of  law  and  head 
of  the  Legal  Intern  Program  at  Georgetown 
University  Law  School,  served  as  an  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  In  Washington  from  1958  to 
1963. 

TWO    RECOMMENDATIONS 

He  said  he  was  recommended  to  Johnson 
for  the  U.S.  attorney's  post  In  August,  1965, 
by  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  then  attorney 
general,  and  by  Ramsey  Clark,  who  then  was 
deputy  attorney  general. 

Greenhalgh  said  he  had  been  a  friend  of 
Robert  Kennedy  since  1950  when  the  two  met 
as  students  at  the  University  of  Virginia  Law 
School. 

He  said  that  Portas  suggested  that  the 
President  name  his  "great  and  good  friend" 


David  Bress  as  U.S.  attorney,  and  Johnson 
did  so  despite  the  fact  thac  Bress  once  was 
Baker's  lawyer. 

Just  before  Bress  was  named,  Greenhalgh 
said  that  Johnson  told  Sen.  Daniel  B.  Brew- 
ster (D-Md.) ,    I  need  a  man  that  I  can  trust." 

TALK     IN     BETHESOA 

Greenhalgh,  a  Democrat,  made  bis  accusa- 
tion In  a  speech  to  the  Montgomery  County 
Press  Association  In  Bethesda.  Portas,  who 
asked  the  President  to-  withdraw  bis  nomi- 
nation as  Chief  Justice  on  Wednesday,  could 
not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Greenhalgh  said  Portas'  approach  to 
Johnson  on  his  appointment  was  an  example 
of  the  Justice's  "Interjecting  himself  Into 
legislative  and  executive  matters  .  .  .  and 
lends  some  credence  to  the  apprehensions  of 
the  U.S.  Senate." 

In  his  talk.  Greenhalgh  also  said  that  the 
late  David  Scull,  a  maverick  Republican  who 
was  Montgomery  County  Council  president 
last  year,  told  blm  a  few  months  before  his 
death  in  January  that  "If  Nixon  were  nomi- 
nated for  President  he  would  switch  parties." 

Greenhalgh  said  Scull  hoped  to  run  for 
County  Executive  In  1970  If  the  voters  ap- 
proved a  charter  revision  that  Is  on  the 
ballot  next  month. 


[Prom   the   Washington   Post.   Oct.    6.    19681 
Intervention  by  Portas  on  Greenhalgh 

DnOKD 

A  spokesman  for  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Abe  Portas  denied  yesterday  that  Portas  In- 
tervened to  block  the  nomination  of  WUllam 
W.  Greenhalgh.  now  president  of  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Council,  as  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  1965. 

Greenhalgh  made  the  charge  In  a  speech 
Prlday  In  which  he  said  that  Portas,  who  had 
J\ist  been  named  to  the  High  Court,  went  to 
President  Johnson  In  August.  1966.  and 
"persuaded  him  that  I  waa  too  doae  to 
(Robert)  Kennedy." 

The  spokesman  for  Portas  said  yesterday 
that  Oreenhalgh's  name  was  completely  un- 
known to  the  Justice. 

Named  to  the  U.S.  attorney  post  was  David 
Bress.  At  the  Senate  hearings  on  Portas' 
nomination  to  be  chief  justice.  Portas  denied 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  Bress  nc«nl- 
natlon  or  any  other  nomination. 

Greenhalgh.  a  professor  of  law  and  direc- 
tor of  the  legal  Intern  program  at  George- 
town University  Law  School,  made  his  accu- 
sation In  a  speech  to  the  Montgomery 
County  Press  Association. 

He  said  he  was  recommended  to  Johnson 
for  the  U.S.  attorney's  post  by  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach,  then  attorney  general,  and  by 
Ramsey  Clark,  who  then  was  deputy  at- 
torney general.  Greenhalgh  served  as  an  as- 
sistant U.S.  attorney  in  Washington  from 
1968  to  1963. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, yesterday  when  I  first  had  these 
articles  printed  in  the  Record  I  quoted 
from  them  and  stated  that  I  was  direct- 
ing a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  asking  that  these 
allegations  be  checked  before  acting  on 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bress.  I  wish  to 
read  from  my  statement  of  yesterday: 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
pass  any  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of  these 
accusations;  however,  I  do  say  that  in  view 
of  the  serious  nature  of  the  Implications  In- 
volved they  cannot  be  Ignored,  and  a  mere 
denial  issued  by  "an  unidentified  spokes- 
man'* for  Justice  Portas  is  not  enough. 

Mr.  President,  continuing,  I  stated: 
Therefore  I  am  today  forwarding  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee a  request  that  prior  to  any  further  con- 
sideration or  action  on  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Bress  as  a  Pederal  Judge.  Mr.  Greenhalgh 


and  those  others  *ho  were  mentioned  In  this 
article  be  asked  to  testify  before  the  com- 
mittee as  to  their  knowldege  of  the  Incident 

At  another  point  in  my  remarks,  I  said 
again: 

I  emphasize  that  I  am  not  passing  judg- 
ment as  to  the  validity  of  these  allegations; 
but  the  Washington  Post  Is  a  responsible 
paper  and  Mr.  Greenhalgh  was  a  former  as- 
sistant U.  S.  Attorney  and  now  that  the 
charges  have  been  printed  the  far-reaching 
Implications  therein  cannot  be  overlooked 
The  Integrity  of  our  judicial  system  as  well 
as  the  reputation  of  the  Executive  Branch  is 
at  stake. 

Continuing,  I  added: 

In  fairness  to  our  judicial  system  and  in 
fairness  to  the  President,  Justice  Forlus, 
and  Mr.  Bress  the  serious  implications  be- 
hind the  charge  of  Mr.  Greenhalgh's  can- 
not be  Ignored. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  entire  statement  of  yester- 
day be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
October  5  there  appeared  an  article  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  Pelnberg  wherein  he  raised  serious 
questions  as  to  the  manner  In  which  Mr. 
David  Bress  was  selected  as  United  States 
Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
1965.  I  quote  from  this  article: 

"Montgomery  Ooimty  Council  President 
WUllam  W.  Greenhalgh  said  yesterday  that 
the  personal  intervention  of  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Abe  Portas  blocked  him  from  being 
nominated  as  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District 
of   Columbia  In   1965. 

"Greenhalgh  said  Portas.  who  had  just 
been  named  to  the  High  Court,  went  to 
President  Johnson  in  August  1965  and  'per- 
suaded him  that  I  was  too  close  to  (Robert) 
Kennedy.'  He  added  that  Portas  told  the 
President  that  'because  the  Bobby  Baker 
case  was  pending  in  the  U.S.  District  Court- 
house. I  couldn't  be  trusted."  " 

Mr.  Greenhalgh,  a  professor  of  law  and 
head  of  the  Legal  Intern  Program  at  George- 
town University  Law  School,  served  as  As- 
sistant United  States  Attorney  from  1958  to 
1963. 

I  quote  further  from  this  article: 

"He  (Mr.  Greenhalgh)  said  he  was  rec- 
ommended to  Johnson  for  the  U.S.  attorney's 
post  in  August  1965  by  Nicholas  deB.  Katzen- 
bach. then  attorney  general,  and  by  Ramsey 
Clark,  who  then  was  deputy  attorney  gen- 
eral. .  .  . 

'"He  said  that  Portas  suggested  that  the 
President  name  his  'great  and  good  friend' 
David  Bress  as  U.S.  attorney,  and  Johnson 
did  so  despite  the  fact  that  Bress  once  was 
Baker's  lawyer. 

"Just  before  Bress  was  named.  Greenhalgh 
said  that  Johnson  told  Sen.  Daniel  B.  Brews- 
ter (D-Md.).  "I  need  a  man  I  can  trust."  " 

This  article  appeared  In  the  Washington 
Post  last  Saturday,  but  I  withheld  any  com- 
ment on  the  allegations  contained  therein 
until  today,  hoping  that  those  mentioned 
as  having  personal  knowledge  of  these  dis- 
cussions would  recognize  the  necessity  for 
clarifying  the  record.  Thus  far.  however,  all 
that  we  have  seen  In  rebuttal  Is  an  indirect 
denial  by  an  "unidentified"  spokesman  for 
Mr.  Portas  as  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  Sunday,  October  6. 

This  is  not  enough.  The  Implications  be- 
hind the  allegations  as  contained  in  the  arti- 
cle of  last  Saturday  are  such  that  they  strike 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  Integrity  of  both 
our  judicial  and  executive  systems. 

Here  we  have  a  charge,  the  Implication  of 
which  Is  that  in  1965  the  selection  of  the 
nominee  for  the  position  of  United  States 
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Attorney  In  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
based,  not  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  In- 
dividual, but  upon  the  effect  his  selection 
would  have  on  the  outcome  of  the  charges 
then  pending  against  Mr.  Robert  Baker. 

The  additional  fact  that  prior  to  their  gov- 
ernment service  both  Mr.  Portas  and  Mr. 
Bress  were  attorneys  representing  Mr.  Baker 
and  his  companies  cannot  be  overlooked  and 
only  emphasizes  the  Importance  of  clarifying 
the  record. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  In  a  position  to 
pass  any  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of  these 
accusations;  however,  I  do  say  that  In  view 
of  the  serious  nature  of  the  implications  in- 
volved they  cannot  be  Ignored,  and  a  mere 
denial  Issued  by  '"an  unidentified  spokesman" 
for  Justice  Portas  Is  not  enough. 

The  Implications  behind  Mr.  Greenhalgh's 
allegations  as  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  October  6  are  that  the  Executive 
Branch,  after  conferring  with  a  Member  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  acted  on  an  appoint- 
ment In  the  judicial  system  with  the  thought 
of  how  It  would  Influence  the  outcome  of  a 
potential  court  case  against  Mr.  Robert 
Baker.  Nor  can  we  ignore  the  fact  that  both 
Mr.  Portas  and  Mr.  Bress  were  attorneys 
for  Mr.  Baker  prior  to  their  government  serv- 
ice. 

What  makes  these  allegations  especially 
pertinent  at  this  time  Is  that  Mr.  David  O 
Bress  has  recently  been  nominated  by  the 
President  as  a  Pederal  Judge  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  said  the  question  of  his  confir- 
mation is  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  In  fairness  to  our  ju- 
dicial system  and  In  fairness  to  the  President, 
Justice  Portas,  and  Mr.  Bress  the  serious  im- 
plications behind  the  charge  of  Mr.  Green- 
lialgh  cannot  be  ignored. 

Therefore  I  am  today  forwarding  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
a  request  that  prior  to  any  further  considera- 
tion or  action  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bress 
as  a  Pederal  Judge.  Mr.  Greenhalgh  and  those 
others  who  were  mentioned  In  this  article 
be  asked  to  testify  before  the  committee  as  to 
their  knowledge  of  the  Incident. 

I  emphasize  that  I  am  not  passing  judg- 
ment as  to  the  validity  of  these  aUegatlons: 
but  the  Washington  Poet  is  a  responsible 
paper  and  Mr.  Greenhalgh  was  a  former  as- 
sistant U.S.  Attorney  and  now  that  the 
charges  have  been  printed  the  far-reaching 
implications  therein  cannot  be  overlooked. 
The  Integrity  of  our  judicial  system  as  well 
as  the  reputation  of  the  Executive  Branch  is 
at  stake. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  reason  I  review  my  earlier  re- 
marks is  that  today  in  the  Washington 
Post  there  is  published  an  editorial  tak- 
ing strong  exception  to  the  fact  that 
these  charges  were  made  and  leaving  the 
inference  that  I  originated  the  allega- 
tions. 

Apparently,  the  editor  overlooked  the 
fact  that  it  was  in  his  own  newspaper 
last  Saturday  that  the  charges  first  ap- 
peared, and  they  appeared  under  the 
byline  of  their  own  reporter,  Lawrence 
Pelnberg. 

Let  me  read  from  the  editorial,  which 
is  entitled  'Cheap  Politics": 

There  is  a  partisan  meanness  and  petti- 
ness In  current  Senate  obstruction  of  presi- 
dential nominations  that  demeans  those  tak- 
ing part  In  It.  Vital  judgeships  are  being  left 
vacant  out  of  sheer  partisanship:  and  the 
ringleaders  in  this  frustration  of  Justice  are 
generally  those  who  have  been  crying  loudest 
about  delays  in  criminal  prosecution.  On 
transparent  pretexts,  politicking  Senators 
have  held  up  confirmation  of  such  eminent 
nominees  as  John  P.  Prank.  Harold  Barefoot 
Sanders.  Dean  Page  Keeton  of  the  University 
of  Texas  Law  School  and  CecU  P.  Poole,  the 


VS.  Attorney   at  San  Francisco,   whom   the 
President  had  named  to  judgeships. 

Surely  this  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post  does  not  mean  to  charge  his  own 
reporter  with  originating  these  allega- 
tions against  Mr.  Bress  on  the  basis  of 
"partisan  meanness  and  pettiness." 

I  depart  from  the  editorial  further  to 
state  that  so  far  as  I  know,  I  have  no 
objections  to  any  one  of  these  nomina- 
tions he  mentioned  above.  If  their  nomi- 
nations were  before  the  Senate  this 
morning,  unless  someone  presented  con- 
trary evidence,  I  would  vote  for  their 
confirmation.  I  vote  on  each  nomination 
based  upon  its  merits.  I  do  have  great 
reservations  as  to  the  advisability  of  con- 
firming Mr.  Bress,  but  not  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  when  that 
committee  acts. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  to  continue  read- 
ing from  the  editorial: 

The  latest  Instance  of  this  sort  involves 
David  Bress,  the  U.S.  Attorney  here,  chosen 
by  President  Johnson  for  a  seat  on  the  Dis- 
trict Court.  Mr.  Bress  is  a  lawyer  of  excep- 
tional ability  and  distinction  who  served, 
during  his  long  period  of  private  practice  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  president  of  the 
local  Bar  Association  and  whose  tenure  as 
U.S.  Attorney  has  been  wholly  honorable.  By 
everv  rational  test  he  is  qualified  to  sit  on 
the  District  Court.  Yet  Sen.  John  Williams 
of  Delaware  has  chosen  to  hold  up  the  ap- 
pointment, although  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee completed  hearings  on  it  a  month  ago. 
Tlie  pretext  for  delay  in  this  Instance  is  that 
Montgomery  County  Council  President  Wil- 
liam Greenhalgh  declared  In  a  speech  last 
week  that  Justice  Abe  Portas  had  Intervened 
with  President  Johnson  to  obtain  the  U.S. 
Attorneyship  for  Mr.  Brees. 

Mr.  Greenhalgh  was  a  disappointed  con- 
tender for  the  U.S.  Attorneyship.  He  is  quoted 
as  having  said  In  his  speech  that  Justice 
Portas  told  the  President  that  "becau.se  the 
Bobby  Baker  case  was  pending  In  the  US. 
District  Courthouse.  I  couldn't  be  trusted" 
as  prosecutor.  This  Is  a  scandalous  charge 
and  ought  not  to  be  made  without  full  docu- 
mentation. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  not  be  in  more 
complete  agreement  that  this  is  a  scan- 
dalous charge.  It  should  not  be  made  if 
not  fully  docuBjented:  but  where  were 
the  charges  made,  and  where  did  I  get 
my  knowledge  of  those  charges?  Out  of 
the  Washington  Post,  from  a  story  on  its 
front  page  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  President,  I  quote  now  from  their 
article  written  by  Lawrence  Peinberg  as 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  of  last 
Saturday. 

Montgomery  County  Council  President 
WUllam  W.  Greenhalgh  said  yesterday  that 
the  personal  intervention  of  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Abe  Portas  blocked  him  from  being 
nominated  as  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  proceed  for  an  additional  5  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 


objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


\ 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Cbntinu- 
ing  to  read  from  the  article  by  Mn.  Fein- 
berg  : 


Greenhalgh  said  Portas,  who  had  just  been 
named  to  the  High  Court,  went  to  President 
Johnson  in  August,  1965,  and  "persuaded  him 
that  I  was  too  close  to  (Robert)  Kennedy." 
He  added  that  Portas  told  the  President  that 
"because  the  Bobby  Baker  case  was  pending 
in  the  U.S.  District  Courthouse,  I  couldn't  be 
trusted." 

Greenhalgh,  a  professor  of  law  and  head 
of  the  Legal  Intern  Program  at  Georgetown 
University  Law  School,  served  as  an  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  In  Washington  from  1968  to 
1963. 

TWO    RECOMMENDATIONS 

He  said  he  was  recommended  to  Johnson 
for  the  U.S.  attorney's  post  in  August.  1965. 
by  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach.  then  attorney 
general,  and  by  Ramsey  Clark,  who  then  was 
deputy  attorney  general. 

Greenhalgh  said  he  had  been  a  friend  of 
Robert  Kennedy  since  1950  when  the  two 
met  as  students  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia Law  School. 

He  said  that  Portas  suggested  that  the 
President  name  his  "great  and  good  friend"" 
David  Bress  as  U.S.  attorney,  and  Johnson 
did  so  despite  the  fact  that  Bress  once  was 
Baker's  lawyer. 

Just  before  Bress  was  named.  Greenhalgh 
said  that  Johnson  told  Sen.  Daniel  B. 
Brewster  (D-Md).  "'I  need  a  man  that  I  can 
trust."" 

Mr.  President.  I  repeal  what  I  said 
yesterday,  the  implications  behind  the 
allegations  as  contained  in  this  ai  tide  by 
Mr.  Feinberg  aie  such  that  they  rai.se 
questions  as  to  the  integrity  of  both  our 
judicial  and  our  executive  .systems. 

Tliey  cannot  just  be  brushed  aside  or 
ignored.  Congress  would  be  negligent  in 
its  responsibilities  if  it  did  not  pursue  the 
questions  raised. 

When  I  placed  these  articles  in  the 
Record  I  emphasized  that  I  was  not  pass- 
ing judgment  as  to  the  validity  of  these 
allegations  but  that  the  Washington  Post 
is  a  responsible  paper  and  Mr.  Green- 
halgh was  a  former  assistant  U.S.  attor- 
ney and  now  that  the  charges  had  been 
printed  the  far-reaching  implications 
therein  could  not  be  overlooked. 

The  integrity  of  our  judicial  system  as 
well  as  the  reputation  of  the  executive 
branch  is  at  stake. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  add  that  I  think 
the  reputation  of  this  newspaper,  like- 
wise, is  at  stake,  because  if  it  finds  that 
its  own  writer  was  writing  an  irrespon- 
sible story  then  fhe  newspaper  owes  a  re- 
traction. 

I  feel  that  whoever  wrote  the  editorial 
did  not  realize  the  facts.  I  am  hoping 
that  the  newspaper  will  recognize  it  is 
criticizing  not  what  I  said  but  rather 
the  validity  and  accuracy  of  an  article 
published  on  the  front  page  of  its  own 
newspaper — a  storj'  written  by  one  of  its 
own  reporters. 

If  the  charges  are  unfounded,  as  the 
editorial  would  indicate,  then  I  would 
say  it  is  scandalous  and  that  they  should 
do  something  to  retract  it. 

However,  if  the  original  story  is  true 
then  it  does  raise  questions,  and  if  Con- 
gress did  not  check  further  into  the 
validity  of  the  charges  before  it  acts  on 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bress  it  would  be 
subject  to  criticism.  It  does  raise  ques- 
tions as  to  whether,  in  the  selection  of 
an  appointee  in  our  judicial  system  con- 
sideration was  given  not  so  much  to  the 
qualification  of  a  man  for  the  job  but 
to  how  his  appointment  would  affect  the 
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outcome  of  the  judicial  prosecution 
against  Robert  Baker. 

Mr  President.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
that  having  been  one  of  the  points  con- 
sidered at  the  time,  but  if  it  was,  then 
surely  Congress  has  every  right  to  checit 
these  allegations — not  only  the  right  but 
also  the  responsibility. 

I  hope  that  we  will  get  the  cooperation 
of  the  one  who  wrote  the  article,  a  re- 
porter who  surely  checked  his  facts  be- 
fore writing.  Then  the  committee  can 
have  all  the  information  before  it  and 
be  able  to  make  its  decision  before  Con- 
gress adjourns. 


PROMPT   ACTION   CAN    SAVE    LAKE 
ERIE.  A  DYING  LAKE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  a 
recently  issued  report  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
offers  hope  that  there  may  yet  be  time 
to  save  Lake  Erie  from  the  relentless 
river  of  .pollution  that  threatens  to  de- 
stroy iXfor  all  time.  While  stating  that 
"man  Is  destroying  Lake  Erie"  the  re- 
port which  took  5  years  to  complete  at 
a  C06t  of  $3  million,  outlines  measures 
that  can  be  taken  to  reverse  the  pollu- 
tion trend.  It  makes  crystal  clear  that 
this  may  be  the  last  opportunity  to  save 
the  lake  from  becoming  a  dismal  swamp. 

Mr  President,  a  firm  start  in  the  ef- 
fort to  clean  up  Lake  Erie  and  other  of 
our  Nation's  lakes  and  streams  was  ini- 
tiated by  Congress  in  enacting  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965  and  the  Clean  Wa- 
ter's Restoration  Act  of  1966.  We  in  the 
Senate  earlier  this  year  approved  an- 
other Important  legislative  proposal  in 
this  effort,  the  Water  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1968  which  I  am  happy  to 
state  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives earlier  this  week.  Much  of  the 
credit  for  this  important  legislation  be- 
longs to  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  I  Mr.  Muskie)  who  has 
taken  leadership  in  our  Nation  in  the 
war  against  water  and  air  pollution.  He 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  Americans 
for  his  untiring  efforts  to  clean  up  our 
Nation's  polluted  rivers,  lakes,  and 
streams  and  the  air  that  envelops  our 
cities. 

We  must  now  strictly  enforce  the  leg- 
islation on  the  statute  books  and  main- 
tain a  coordinated  effort  with  State  and 
local  governments  to  save  Lake  Erie  as 
well  as  our  other  fresh  water  resources. 

Mr.  President,  the  wastes  from  ex- 
panding cities  and  booming  industries 
oozing  into  the  once  clear  waters  of  Lake 
Erie,  killing  the  life  beneath  Its  waves 
and  soiling  its  shores  with  fllth  and 
scum,  has  made  a  cesspool  of  Lake  Erie, 
a  250-mile  long  inland  sea  which  is  sick 
and  dying.  This,  at  a  time  when  we 
need  the  lake  as  never  before  as  an  ir- 
replacable  supply  of  drinking  water,  as 
a  recreational  outlet,  and  as  sax  indis- 
pensable resource  for  commerce  and  In- 
dustry. Every  day  relentless  flows  of  In- 
dustrial wastes,  inadequately  treated 
sewage,  and  other  obnoxious  contam- 
inants pour  into  our  once  crystal  clear 
and  beautiful  lake  to  intensify  the  prob- 
lem. 

One  of  the  most  serious  conditions  is 
created  by  the  large  surplus  of  algae 


which  fouls  fisherman's  nets  and  clogs 
intake  filters  to  the  extent  that  the  taste 
of  algae  is  present  in  the  drinking  water 
derived  from  the  lake.  More  than  2,600 
miles  of  Lake  Erie  is  already  dead  and 
unable  to  support  desirable  forms  of 
animal  life.  Algae  which  cannot  be  seen 
without  the  aid  of  a  microscope  In 
healthy  waters  abounds  throughout  the 
lake  in  50-foot  lengths  clogging  munic- 
ipal water  intake  valves.  Much  of  it 
finds  its  way  ashore  to  rot  on  the 
beaches,  producing  a  most  disagreeable 
odor.  Public  beaches  near  my  home  city, 
Cleveland,  have,  in  fact,  been  declared 
unsafe  for  swimming  since  the  1940*s. 

Ohioans  in  my  youth  and  young  man- 
hood could  be  proud  of  the  beautiful 
sandy  beaches  stretching  for  miles  along 
the  inviting  waters  of  Lake  Erie.  Thou- 
sands would  crowd  to  the  beaches  to 
find  relief  in  Elrie's  waters  from  the 
summer's  heat.  Today,  unsanitary  swim- 
ming beaches  stretch  for  miles  along  the 
Erie  shoreline.  The  beaches  remain 
beautiful,  but  the  water  is  putrid. 
Officials  of  Cleveland,  following  a  "swim 
if  you  must"  policy,  have  warned  people 
throughout  the  last  10  years  to  stay 
away  from  its  lakefront  beaches  and 
have  discouraged  those  who  wished  to 
bathe  in  the  waters  offshore.  According 
to  a  study  conducted  several  years  ago, 
only  11  of  28  beaches  tested  regularly 
were  acceptable  for  swimming  every 
month  of  the  bathing  season.  A  lot  of 
filth  has  worked  its  way  into  the  lake 
since  then,  so  present  conditions  are 
much  worse. 

Even  more  important,  algae  robs  the 
water  of  Its  oxygen  content  without 
which  the  normal  plant  life  and  animal 
life  of  the  lake  can  not  be  maintained. 

No  longer  may  fishing  enthusiasts  en- 
joy productive  excursions  to  many  favor- 
ite lake  areas,  for  polluted  waters  have 
caused  many  species  of  fish  to  die  and 
disappear  entirely  from  the  lake.  Today, 
only  one  high-quality  fish,  the  perch,  is 
abundant. 

The  commercial  fishing  industry  on 
Lake  Erie  has  been  greatly  curtailed  by 
excessive  contamination.  Ten  years  ago, 
Erie,  Pa.,  boasted  a  commerical  fishing 
fleet  of  30  ships.  Today  there  is  one. 
Ten  years  ago,  a  boat  with  a  crew  of  five 
would  usually  catch  8,000  pounds  of  fish 
on  one  trip.  Today,  a  two-man  crew  is 
fortimate  If  they  catch  500  pounds  of 
fish  on  one  trip.  During  these  few  years, 
five  species  of  flsh  have  been  completely 
eliminated  from  the  lake.  During  the 
past  decade,  the  total  catch  from  the 
U.S.  waters  of  Lake  Erie  has  declined 
45  percent  and  the  loss  In  terms  of  dol- 
lar value  is  staggering. 

Algae  feed  upon^e  phosphorous  con- 
tent of  municipal  land  industrial  waste 
dumped  into  the  lake  by  cities  and  fac- 
tories each  year.  Of  the  137,000  pounds 
of  phosphorous  discharged  dally,  72  per- 
cent comes  from  the  neglect  of  cities  In 
dumping  imtreated  or  only  partially 
treated  sewage  into  the  lake.  Detroit  is 
cited  by  the  report  as  the  main  polluter 
In  this  regard  with  its  only  partially - 
treated  sewage  contributing  more  waste 
to  the  lake  than  all  ot/ler  major  cities 
combined.  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Akron,  EXi- 
clid  and  Wayne  County.  Mich.,  were 
also  listed  In  the  report  as  high  con- 


tamlnators.  The  report  predicted  that  if 
its  recommendations  are  implemented 
the  growth  of  algae  would  be  greatly  re- 
duced, probably  within  3  years  If  phos- 
phorous discharges  were  controlled. 

Six  percent  of  municipal  waste  from 
a  population  of  10  million  Americans  liv- 
ing along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  in  1965 
was  deposited  with  no  treatment  at  all; 
41  percent  received  only  primary  treat- 
ment: and  53  percent  received  secondary 
treatment.  Approximately  79  percent  of 
the  municipal  waste  from  the  Canadian 
population  of  1,200,000  living  on  Lake 
Erie  in  1965  received  secondary  treat- 
ment. 12  percent  primary  treatment  and 
9  percent  no  treatment  whatever. 

Each  year  33  million  tons  of  sediment 
flows  into  Lake  Erie.  A  prime  offender 
in  this  is  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, which  produced  about  9  million 
tons  of  the  sediment  while  dredging  har- 
bors. This  polluted  dredging  material 
should  properly  be  diked.  Admittedly, 
this  will  cost  money,  but  it  will  be  money 
well  spent  in  saving  one  of  our  greatest 
natural  resoiu-ces.  Incidentally,  in  dls- 
posmg  of  this  dredging  waste  In  the  lake 
the  corps  is  acting  in  violation  of  the  law 
which  exists  pursuant  to  a  treaty  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada in  1909  to  prohibit  pollution  of  Lake 
Erie.  Evidently,  the  corps  has  determined 
that  the  cheapest  way  to  clean  up  the 
lake  is  to  fill  it  up. 

Industrial  waste  also  constitutes  a  se- 
rious problem  and  Michigan  cities  are 
mostly  responsible  for  it.  The  Ford  Motor 
Co.  plants  at  Dearborn  and  Monroe. 
Mich.,  account  for  19.7  percent  of  the 
total  industrial  waste  into  the  lake.  The 
Republic  Steel  plants  at  Cleveland,  Lor- 
ain, and  Buffalo  rank  second  with  a  total 
percentage  of  14.9  percent,  and  Bethle- 
hem Steel  In  Lackawanna,  N.Y.,  ranks 
third  with  13  percent.  Besides  the  phos- 
phorous content  of  industrial  waste,  oil 
and  chemicals  poured  in  from  factories 
and  from  ships  also  affect  the  water's 
taste  and  odor,  and  are  responsible  for 
killing  the  fish  in  the  lake  and  making 
It  uriflt  for  public  use.  Pesticides,  washed 
Into  the  lake  from  farms  and  orchards, 
threaten  fish,  wildlife,  and  people,  and 
defy  the  usual  water-purification  sys- 
tems. 

Lake  Erie  is  used  as  a  source  of  supply 
by  27  municipal  waterworks  serving 
many  communities.  These  systems  serve 
millions  of  people  and  a  large  nimiber  of 
industrial  concerns.  In  many  areas  the 
supply  of  unpolluted  water  is  rapidly 
disappearing.  Some  cities  must  place 
their  intakes  at  excessive  distances  off- 
shore and  at  staggering  costs.  Millions 
of  people  depend  on  Lake  Erie  for  drink- 
ing water.  In  excess  of  600  million  gallons 
are  drawn  each  day  from  the  lake  to  ful- 
fill the  needs  of  these  people. 

Most  of  this  filth  into  Lake  Erie  comes 
from  the  rivers  that  flow  into  it.  It  is 
estimated  that  of  the  3  million  tons  of 
debris  and  filth  poiuing  Into  Lake  Erie 
every  day,  the  Detroit  River  contributes 
more  than  half.  Another  major  contribu- 
tor is  the  Cuyahoga  River.  Debris-filled, 
oil-slick,  dirty-looking  waterways  define 
the  Cuyahoga  at  many  places  along  its 
course.  Some  beaches  are  blocked  com- 
pletely by  dead  trees  and  stumps,  while 
the   banks  are  dotted  with   numerous 
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small  dumps.  Trash  ranging  from  tin 
cans  to  refrigerators  is  a  common  sight 
along  the  river.  In  the  navigation  chan- 
nel, where  the  Cuyahoga  flows  through 
Cleveland,  even  more  debris  exists  and 
the  water  surface  is  often  black  with  oil 
from  the  Industrial  outfalls. 

The  Cuyahoga  River  has  a  bacteriolog- 
ical count  that  is  four  times  higher  than 
a  stream  of  raw  sewage.  The  river  is  so 
saturated  with  oil  that  it  sometimes 
catches  flre.  The  lakefront  In  the  Cleve- 
land area  Is  littered  with  debris  con- 
sisting of  discarded  lumber,  tree  limbs, 
metal  cans,  paper  products,  dead  flsh,  oil 
slicks,  grease  and  scum.  The  same  is  true 
in  other  metropolitan  areas  bordering 
the  lake. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  losing  the  battle 
to  save  our  lakes  and  streams — losing  it 
to  municipal,  industrial,  and  commercial 
pollution,  which  we  have  tolerated  until 
It  has  grown  to  monstrous  proportions. 
We  shall  start  to  win  that  battle  only 
when  we  stop  tolerating  pollution  of  our 
Nation's  lakes,  rivers,  streams,  and  make 
it  public  policy  to  prevent  It. 

To  make  such  a  decision  will  be  pain- 
ful. It  will  cost  a  great  deal  of  money — 
perhaps  $50  to  $100  billion  over  the  next 
15  years.  It  will  be  bitterly  resisted  by  In- 
fluential segments  of  industry  and  at 
many  levels  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  stricter  enforcement 
and  stronger  State  programs  must  be 
started  at  once.  Industries  must  be  com- 
pelled to  reduce  their  waste  discharges— 
limits  must  be  imposed  on  those  indus- 
tries, especially  Michigan  industries, 
which  pollute  Lake  Erie.  Efforts  must  be 
made  to  speed  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  plants  and  the  diversion  or 
disinfection  of  sewage  discharges  must 
be  accomplished  to  rid  the  lake  area  of 
its  bacteria  and  other  health  hazards. 

The  bill  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  prevent  oil  spillages  from 
polluting  the  Nation's  beaches  and  wa- 
terways out  to  the  12-mlle  limit  would  be 
an  Important  step  in  correcting  these 
problems.  Additional,  far  more  reaching 
and  all-inclusive  legislation  will  be 
needed  before  the  job  is  complete.  More 
State  action  and  coordination  is  essential. 
However.  Federal  responsibility  cannot  be 
neglected,  especially  as  water  pollution 
does  not  recognize  State  boundaries. 

If  this  task  is  not  undertaken,  we  will 
have  to  abandon  many  of  our  water  uses, 
including  recreation  and  fishing,  and 
possibly  eliminate  Lake  Erie  as  a  domes- 
tic and  industrial  water  supply.  If  cor- 
rective measures  cannot  be  taken  with 
Lake  Erie,  which  the  report  states  is  the 
most  able  to  be  corrected  because  of  Its 
physical  geography,  then  its  fate  will 
await  all  our  Nation's  lakes. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  almost  Inconceiv- 
able that  a  nation  of  supposedly  civilized 
people  would  be  so  blind  to  its  own  self- 
interest  and  the  welfare  of  its  people  to 
allow  one  of  our  Nation's  greatest  God- 
given  natural  resources  to  be  contami- 
nated and  polluted  beyond  redemption 
and  the  use  of  fresh,  clear  water  and 
beautiful  uncontamlnated  waterfronts 
denied  to  future  generations.  Now  is  the 
time  for  concerted,  coordinated  efforts 
to  overcome  once  and  for  all  this  enor- 
mous problem. 


Mr.  President,  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  there  appeared  an  excellent 
editorial  entitled  "Lake  Erie  Is  Dying" 
which  clearly  and  concisely  points  out 
the  need  for  prompt  action  to  save  this 
great  national  treasure.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  m 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  9,  1968] 

Lake  Erie  Is  Dying 
Cleveland  Mayor  Carl  Stokes'  recent  Jest 
that  Lake  Erie  Is  the  only  body  of  water  In 
the  world  to   constitute  a  flre  hazard   may 
prove  In  the  short  run  more  prophetic  than 
funny.  The  report  released  Wednesday  by  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion leaves  little  room  for  doubt  that  this 
most  contaminated  of  the  five  Great  Lakes 
Is  Indeed  in  the  throes  of  death.  To  be  blunt, 
it  Is  being  tortured   to  death  by  man.  Un- 
treated waste  from  Industries  and  munici- 
palities in  the  past  50  years,  the  report  notes, 
have  prematurely  "aged"  Lake  Erie's  natural 
life  by  some  15.000  years.  A  map  In  the  survey 
of    polluted    tributaries    feeding   the    Great 
Liakes   looks  like   an  acute   case  of  varlcrse 
veins.    During   summer   months,   concentra- 
tions of  nutrients,  radioactive  and  toxic  sub- 
stances,  acids,   oil,   trash,   debris   ?nd  other 
wastes  have  effectively  choked  off  a  full  25 
per  cent  of  the  Lake's  Ufe-sustalnlng  oxygen 

supply. 

If  there  Is  anything  happy  In  this  man- 
made  horror  story.  It  Is  that  despite  all  this 
negUgence.  Lake  Erie  Is  still  aUve,  and  it  can 
be  saved: 

The  cleanup  of  Lake  Erie  Is  less  a  problem 
of  engineering  than  It  Is  a  problem  of  di- 
verse, Inadequate,  and  unwieldy  changing 
governmental  poUcles,  funding,  and  manage- 
ment. The  technical  engineering  methods  of 
waste  control  are  known  or  close  at  hand 
with  the  main  requirement  being  only  their 
coordinated  application. 

Thus,  the  five  states  and  13  million  people 
for  whom  the  Lake  Erie  basin  Is  an  economic 
lifeline  have  in  this  report  a  critical  call  for 
action.  And  so,  too.  do  the  American  people, 
for  the  Great  Lakes  must  certainly  qualify 
among  our  great  natural  treasures. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATION 
iS.   DOC.   NO.    109  J 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  communication  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  proposed  supplemental  ap- 
propriations and  other  provisions  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969  in  the  amounts  of 
$469,829,000  in  budget  authority,  all  for 
the  executive  branch,  and  $4,180,000  in 
proposals  which  will  not  increase  budget 
authority,  which,  with  accompanying 
papers,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BtJRDICK.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  3517.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  certain  ci- 
vilian employees  and  former  civilian  employ- 
ees   of    the   Bureau    of   Reclamation    (Kept. 

No.  1625) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 


S.  1339.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Don- 
ald D.  Folkers  (Rept.  No.  1626) ;» 

S.  2584.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ludger  J. 
Cossette   (Rept.  No.  1627); 

S.3373.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Andres 
Raul   Fernandez   (Rept.  No.   1633): 

S.  3392.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ah  Me« 
Locke   (Kept.  No.   1634); 

S.  3440.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
Sarduy  Brlto  (Pedro  S.  Sarduy)  (Rept.  No. 
1635); 

S.  3447.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yau  Ming 
Chlnn  (Gon  Ming  Loo)  (Rept.  No.  1636); 
H  R.  1528.  An  pet  conferring  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  de- 
termine, and  render  judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  John  T.  Knight  (Rept.  No.  1637); 
H  R.  1596.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Deme- 
trlos  Konstantlnos  Georgaras  (also  known  as 
James  K.  Georgaras)    (Rept.  No.  1628); 

H.R.  2263  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry  E 
Bullock  (Rept.  No.  1638); 

HR.  2282  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Naval  Weapons  Center. 
Concord,  Calif.  (Rept.  No.  1639): 

H  R.  2283.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ray 
P.  McMillan  (Rept.  No.  1629) ; 

H  R.  2288.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
B.  Franklin  (Rept.  No.  1622) ; 

H.R.  2792.  An  act  to  amend  sections  281 
and  344  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  eliminate  the  statutory  prescription 
of  fees,  and  for  other  purposes  (Bept.  No. 
1640); 

H.R.  4939.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
H.  Bondukl  (Rept.  No.  1623);  and 

H.R.  8096,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  Tex. 
(Rept.  No.  1641). 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv.    without    amendment: 

S.  2721.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  February  11.  1903.  relating  to  appeals 
In  certain  antitrust  actions,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1649). 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  vrithout  amendment: 

H.R.  17864.  An  act  to  amend  titles  5.  10. 
and  37.  United  States  Code,  to  codify  recent 
laws,  and  to  Improve  the  Code  (Rept.  No. 
1624);  and 

H  R.  18612.  An  act  to  enact  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  'Public  Printing  and  Docu- 
ments," codifying  the  general  and  permanent 
laws  relating  to  public  printing  and  docu- 
ments (Rept.  No.  1621). 

By  Mr.  SCOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  82.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill  (S. 
960)  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arlene 
Coats,  a  partnership  consisting  of  Sidney 
Berkenfeld  and  Benjamin  Prepon,"  to  the 
chief  commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  for 
a  report  thereon  (Rept.  No.  1661);  and 

S.  Res.  89.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill  (S. 
1090)  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
O'Brien  Dleselectrlc  Corp."  to  the  chief  com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  for  a  re- 
port thereon  (Rept.  No.  1662). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  3193.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Reddlck 
B.  StlU.  Jr.,  and  Richard  Carpenter  (Rept. 
No.  1663). 

By  Mr.  BtJRDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  859.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Public 
Utility  District  No.  1  of  Klickitat  County, 
Wash.   (Rept.  No.  1664). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment. 

HR.  2760.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sondra 
D.  Shaw  (Rept.  No.  1665) :  and 

HR  5677.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
L.  Miller  and  Mildred  M.  Miller  (Bept.  No. 
1666). 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  InsiUar  Affaire,  without  amend- 
meat: 
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HJi.  10366  An  act  to  render  the  assertion 
of  land  claims  by  the  United  States  based 
upon  accretion  or  avulsion  subject  to  legal 
and  equitable  defense  to  which  private  per. 
sons  asserting  such  claims  would  be  subject 
(Rept   No.  1631). 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

H  R  15681.  An  act  to  consolidate  and  revise 
foreign  assistance  legislation  relating  to  re- 
imbursable military  exports  (Rept.  No   1633). 

By  Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

H  R.  7567.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
definition  of  compensation  for  purposes  of 
tax  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept   No.  1650) ; 

HR.  14095.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  make  certain 
changes  to  facilitate  the  production  of  wine, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1661): 

H.R  18486  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  income  from  the  operation  of  a 
communications  satellite  system  (Rept.  No. 
1653):  and 

H  R.  18942.  An  act  relating  to  the  income 
tax  treatmfmt  of  certain  statutory  mergers  of 
corporatlop&iRept.  No   1653). 

By  Mr.  EASTX^AND.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S  2393  A  bin  to  fix  date  of  citizenship  of 
Alfred  Lorman  for  purposes  of  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  (Rept   No.  1642): 

S.  2957  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Soon-Hle 
Cho  Young  (Rept.  No.  1643): 

S.  3289.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Francisco 
A.  Avlles  (Rept.  No.  1644) : 

S.  3464.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Kenneth 
Slu  (Rept.  No.  1645); 

S.  3573  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Diego  M. 
Glmenez.  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  1646): 

S.  3776.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jo«e 
Ramon  Portela  y  Margolles  (Rept.  No.  1647); 
and 

H  R.  5818.  .\n  act  for  the  reUef  of  ClUton 
R   Kindt  (Rept.  No.  1648). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

H.R  2478.  An  act  for  the  renef  of  Josefin* 
PoUcar  Abutan  Pullar  (Rept.  No   1664):  and 

H.R.  15450.  An  act  to  amend  section  101(a) 
(27)  (D)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (Rept.  No.  1855). 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  1169.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  Pine 
Hall-Pomona  Corp..  successor  of  Pine  Hall 
Bricit  &  TUe  Co.  (Rept.  No.  1656). 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  11394.  An  act  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
relating  to  distilled  spirits,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept   No.  1659): 

H.R.  15003.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  pre- 
vent thft^ayment  of  multiple  customs  duties 
in  the  case  of  horses  temporarily  exported  for 
the  purpose  of  racing   (Rept.  No.  1657); 

H.R.  17332.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  regarding  credits  and 
payments  In  the  case  of  certain  use  of  gaso- 
line and  lubricating  oil  (Rept.  No.  1668);  and 

H  R.  18101.  An  act  to  amend  section  337  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  the  recognition  of  gain  or  loss  on 
sales  or  exchanges  In  connection  with  certain 
liquidations  i|lept.  No.  1660). 


Treaty  has  submitted  to  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  its  annual  re- 
port covering  the  operation  of  article 
Vn  of  the  treaty,  together  with  the  other 
criminal  jurisdictional  arrangements  re- 
lating to  our  Armed  Forces  abroad.  This 
report,  which  covers  the  1  year  between 
the  period  December  1,  1966,  through 
November  30.  1967,  has  been  approved  by 
the  full  committee  and  I  submit  this  re- 
port and  ask  that  it  be  printed.  with\ll- 
lustrations.  \ 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  WithcAit 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

Win  E.  Leonard.  Jr..  of  Louisiana,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission;   and 

Herschel  D.  Newsom.  of  Indiana,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Morton  L.  Susman.  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Texas; 
and 

Albert  J.  Henderson.  Jr..  of  Georgia,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Georgia. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

J.  Paul  Teal,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of  North 
Carolina. 

By  Mr.  DODD.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

Jon  O.  Newman,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Connecticut. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

David  Stahl.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge,  third  circuit. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs : 

Margaret  Hunter  Pierce,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission:  and 

John  F.  O'Leary.  of  Maryland,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

Robert  L.  Hardesty.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  for  the  Post  Ofllce  Department:  and 

Twenty-three  postmaster  nominations. 


REPORT  EJ^TLED  "OPERATION  OP 
ARTICLE '  vn.  NATO  STATUS  OF 
FORCES  TREATY'— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE    (S.   REPT.   NO.    1630) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  NATO  Status  of  Forces 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CARLSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hansen) : 
S.  4164.  A  bin  to  amend  section  131  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Carlson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUI.  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MURPHY: 
S.  4166.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Cecil  Henry 
Wyant;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
S.  4166.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Elena  Agul- 
lera  de  Gutierrez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S.4167.  A   bUl   for   the   relief  of  VaslUos 


Cyprlotls,  loannls  Karaoulanls,  and  Georglos 
J.  Komlas: 

S.  4168.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yam  Tung 
Kung;  and 

S.  4169.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Vllla- 
blanca;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclan.-. 
By   Mr.   PROXMIRE: 

S.  4170  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Tal  Oy  Yee 
(nee  Tam);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    CARLSON: 

S.  4171.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Joao  Panganlello;    and 

S.  4172.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Oerald  Dixon  Smith;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S  4173.  A    bin   for   the   relief   of  Demetre 
John    Demertzls,    Vaslllke    Demertzls.    John 
Demertzls  and  Erfstathloe  Demertzls;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S.  4174.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  conduct 
certain  demonstration  projects  designed  to 
encourage  recipients  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  to  seek  employment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

S.  4175.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Leslie 
Prank  Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  for  Mr.  Montota  when 
he  introduced  the  flrst  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


S.  4164— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  AMENDMENT  OF 
SECTION  131,  TITLE  23,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen),  I  introduce  a 
bill  to  amend  section  131  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  being  the  part  of  the 
Highway  Beautlflcation  Act  of  1965 
which  relates  to  outdoor  advertising  de- 
vices, to  eliminate  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system  from  those  highways  adja- 
cent to  which  outdoor  advertising  de- 
vices are  to  be  controlled  pursuant  there- 
to, to  change  the  date  by  which  State 
compliance  therewith  must  be  effected 
from  January  1,  1968.  to  January  1,  1972. 
and  to  similarly  extend  other  dates  re- 
lating thereto.  This  amendment  would 
leave  outdoor  advertising  devices  adja- 
cent to  the  Interstate  System  subject  to 
the  controls  which  said  act  demands  of 
the  States  under  sanction  of  the  10-per- 
cent penalty.  Thus  to  amend  said  act 
would  be  in  the  public  interest  in  that 
it  would  save  some  5447,113.000  in  the 
costs  of  carrying  out  the  highway  beau- 
tlflcation program.  Second,  it  would 
permit  long-established  businesses  which 
rely  almost  entirely  upon  highway  ad- 
vertising to  continue  to  exist,  the  pri- 
mary system  having  been  in  existence 
since  1921,  whereas  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem is  comparatively  new  with  relatively 
few  established  businesses  adjacent 
thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  1)111  (S.  4164)  to  amend  section  131 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Carlson  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hansen)  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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S  4174— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  MEETING  THE  WEL- 
FARE CRISIS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  which  I  be- 
lieve will  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  our 
time.  Many  people  have  said  and  with 
much  reason  that  our  present  welfare 
.system  is  bankrupt  and  must  be  com- 
pletely overhauled.  Many  are  pressing 
for  some  form  of  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come or  a  form  of  negative  income  tax  to 
take  its  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
most  teiTlble  mistakes  we  could  make  in 
response  to  the  welfare  crisis  would  be  to 
adopt  a  system  which  is  based  on  the  the- 
ory that  millions  of  our  citizens  are  to 
be  handed  out  a  dole  and  then  forgotten. 
This  would  be  wrong  from  so  many  view- 
points. It  would  be  expensive,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  carry  out;  but  most  important 
of  all  it  would  in  a  very  real  sense  repre- 
sent a  decision  to  put  millions  of  people 
on  the  trash  heap.  It  would  be  saying  to 
those  millions  that  you  are  so  hopeless 
and  we  have  so  little  confidence  in  you 
and  in  our  country  that  all  we  are  going 
to  do  is  give  you  money  and  then  rele- 
gate you  to  the  nooks  and  crannies  of 
America — beyond  the  pale  in  another 
time  and  place.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  the  right  way.  it  is  not  the  best  way 
for  America. 

We  hear  some  who  say  that  we  are 
now  such  a  productive  nation  that  it 
.should  be  public  policy  to  allow  millions 
of  people  to  live  off  the  economy  without 
producing  anything  which  contributes  to 
that  economy.  This  is  utter  nonsense. 
How  can  anyone  say  that  all  the  things 
which  are  needed  to  be  done  have  been 
done?  How  can  anyone  say  that  we  do  not 
liave  to  rebuild  our  cities,  plan  better  the 
development  of  our  open  areas,  and  de- 
velop our  human  resources?  How  can 
anyone  say  that  when  so  many  human 
needs  go  unnoticed  and  unmet?  There  is 
plenty  to  do  in  America  and  I  say  that 
we  had  better  get  doing  it.  But.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  way  to  make  sure  that  we  will 
not  do  anything  is  to  adopt  one  of  these 
schemes  which  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  there  is  no  work  to  do  for  many 
people  and  that  they  should  be  neatly 
discarded  and  then  forgotten. 

But  there  is  little  doubt.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  present  welfare  system  needs  to 
be  amended  to  Improve  the  chances  for 
people  who  have  to  depend  on  welfare  to 
?et  off  the  rolls  and  into  productive,  in- 
dependent lives.  One  thing  which  we 
must  all  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  very 
great  majority  of  people  who  have  had 
to  go  on  public  assistance  do  not  want 
to  be  there.  They  want  to  get  off.  Mr. 
President,  what  we  must  make  sure  of  is 
that  the  system  works  to  help  people  get 
off  the  rolls  and  does  not  work  in  a  way 
that  gives  people  disincentives  for  get- 
ting off. 

Last  year  the  Congress  took  some  im- 
portant steps  in  that  direction.  We  con- 
ducted a  study  of  the  system  which  led 
to  some  important  changes  in  the  wel- 
fare program,  although  we  also  took  some 
action  which  I  believe  was  unfortunate. 
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but  which  I  believe  we  will  correct  in 
time. 

But  before  I  describe  some  of  those 
actions  we  took  last  year,  let  me  give  the 
members  of  this  body  a  brief  description 
of  those  who  are  on  welfare.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  assists  the  States  in 
financing  four  separate  programs  of  cash 
public  assistance.  Three  of  the  programs 
are  aimed  at  adults.  The  flrst  is  old-age 
assistance,  which  gives  money  to  needy 
people  over  age  65,  With  the  coming  of 
age  of  the  social  security  program  and 
the  increased  benefits  which  we  passed 
last  year,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
aged  must  depend  on  public  assistance 
today.  Only  one  out  of  10  aged  people 
receives  public  assistance  and  half  of 
those  also  get  some  social  security  bene- 
fit. Today  the  typical  person  on  old  age 
assistance  is  a  widow  about  76  years  of 
age.  The  number  of  people  on  old-age 
assistance  is  continuing  to  go  down  even 
though  the  number  of  older  people  con- 
tinues to  rise.  It  is  not  this  program 
which  has  created  the  welfare  crisis. 

The  next  adult  assistance  program  is 
the  program  which  helps  the  States  to 
finance  pajTuents  to  the  blind.  The  num- 
ber of  blind  people  who  have  to  depend 
on  public  assistance  also  is  getting  fewer 
and  fewer.  Only  80.000  of  the  blind  have 
to  depend  on  assistance  and  the  num- 
ber is  going  down  each  month.  It  is  not 
this  program  which  has  created  the 
welfare  crisis. 

The  third  adult  category  is  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled.  This 
category  of  assistance  has  been  going  up- 
ward on  a  very  gradual  basis  ever  since 
it  was  set  up  in  1950.  And  it  is  likely  that 
the  numbers  will  continue  to  grow  grad- 
ually until  the  social  security  disability 
program  and  workmen's  compensation 
programs  are  modified  to  protect  more 
workers  and  their  families  who  are  faced 
with  the  disability  of  the  family  bread- 
winner. But  the  numbers  of  disabled  peo- 
ple who  have  had  to  go  on  public  assist- 
ance has  not  gone  up  as  fast  as  it  would 
have  if  we  had  not  had  the  social  secu- 
rity program,  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program  and  other  programs  which 
help  treat  and  prevent  disability.  It  is 
not  this  program  which  has  created  the 
welfare  crisis. 

The  one  federally  assisted  program 
which  has  shown  continued  and  high 
rates  of  growth  is  the  program  of  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children — 
APDC.  This  program  now  accounts  for 
over  two-thirds  of  all  public  assistance 
recipients  and  well  over  half  of  the  f  imds. 
And  this  is  the  program  which  is  growing 
at  high  rates  even  during  a  period  of 
high  employment,  low  unemployment, 
and  imprecedented  levels  of  economic  ac- 
tivity. Mr.  President,  this  is  the  program 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  welfare  crisis. 
This  is  the  program  to  which  we  must 
turn  our  attention  whenever  we  are  con- 
sidering the  public  welfare  problem.  And 
it  is  this  program  toward  which  my  legis- 
lation is  directed. 

Let  me  now  brlefiy  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  some  of  the  more  important 
provisions  which  the  Congress  enacted 
last  year  to  deal  with  this  growing  prob- 
lem. It  is  Interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, that  during  the  period  when  the 
Congress  was  considering  this  legisla- 
tion—from March  1967,  to  December 
1967 — this  program  added  almost  a  half 
a  million  people  to  the  rolls.  Just  think 
of  that — during  a  9-month  period  the 
rolls  increased  by  well  over  400,000  peo- 
ple. In  this  1967  social  security  amend- 
ments we  took,  I  believe,  several  impor- 
tant and  constructive  steps  to  meet  the 
welfare  crisis.  We  required  the  States  to 
supply  adequate  day  care  services  to  the 
mothers  in  these  families  who  are  re- 
ferred for  jobs  or  training.  We  ser\ip  a 
special  work  training  program  to  be  run 
by  experts  of  the  Labor  Department  and 
directed  solely  at  AFDC  recipients. 

We  recognized  that  there  were  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  able-bodied  men 
on  the  AFDC  rolls — less  than  80,000  out 
of  over  5 ''a  million  recipients — but  we  did 
not  ignore  them.  We  required  that  each 
of  them  be  referred  to  the  work  incentive 
program  within  30  days  of  coming  on  the 
rolls  and  we  included  other  measures  to 
assure  that  able-bodied  men  were  trained 
and  placed  in  jobs. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  required  the 
States  to  ignore  the  first  $30  a  month  in 
earnings  of  a  public  assistance  family  and 
one-third   of   the   earnings   above   that 
amount.  Thus,  the  Congress  attempted 
to  meet  the  problem  of  the  growing  rolls 
by   measures   which   were    designed    to 
furnish    support    to    the    hundreds    of 
thousands  of  AFDC  families  who  want 
to   get   off   the   rolls   and   become   self- 
supporting  and  independent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  we  are  on  the  right  track. 
People  do  not  want  to  be  shoved  aside 
and  forgotten  while  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
progresses.  They  want  to  be  a  part  of 
that  action.  They  want  to  be  independent 
and  self-reliant.  But  we  have  a  welfare 
system  which  not  only  does  not  help  peo- 
ple get  off  the  rolls  but  actually  hinders 
them  in  their  efforts  to  do  so.  And  the 
proposals  for  a  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come or  negative  income  tax  will  not 
change  that — it  will  actually  increase  the 
ill  effects  in  the  present  system.  While 
the  Congress  has  dealt  with  what  I  be- 
lieve are  the  three  main  ingredients  of  a 
successful  attack  on  the  problem — ade- 
quate day-care  services,  opportunities  for 
work  and  sound  training,  and  an  earn- 
ings incentive — we  have  not  dealt  with 
the  third  area  in  an  effective  manner. 
There  may  be  more  need  for  day-care 
services  and  we  may  need  to  give  more 
financial   support  to  the  training  pro- 
grams, but  I  feel  certain  that  we  have  not 
acted  correctly  in  the  area  of  work  in- 
centives. Thirty  dollars  and  one-third  is 
just  too  small.  For  example,  the  public 
assistance  recipient  who  sees  that  she 
gains  only  $1  in  net  income  for  every  $3 
of  work  after  the  first  few  days  of  each 
month,  may  very  well  think  that  there 
is  not  much  use  in  leaving  her  children 
with  someone  else  for  such  a  small  gain. 
But,  unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  hardly  any  research  or  exi>erimenta- 
tion  with  various  forms  of  work  incen- 
tives on  which  the  Congress  can  base  an 
informed  and  intelligent  decision  In  the 
matter.  After  more  than  30  years  of  the 
AFDC    program,    the    Department    of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  still  had 
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not  done  one  good  study  of  the  effect  of 
the  program  on  incentives  to  work  or  how 
the  problem  could  be  met. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  1967  pro- 
vision will  turn  out  to  be  Inadequate. 
And.  unless  we  take  steps  now  to  get 
pertinent  Information  we  still  will  not 
know  the  best  route  to  take  when  results 
under  the  1967  provision  are  in. 

I  suggest  that  a  much  more  promising 
approach  would  be  to  allow  all  recipients 
to  earn  the  difference  between  their 
monthly  grant  from  welfare  and  a  na- 
tional standard  of  Income.  This  Is  the 
kind  of  guarantee  of  annual  Income 
which  I  would  like  to  see — a  proposal 
which  says  to  the  recipient  that  he  can 
earn  up  to  the  guaranteed  level  without 
losing  any  of  his  public  assistance.  Thus, 
Instead  of  having  a  guaranteed  level 
which  is  financed  out  of  tax  money,  we 
would  have  a  level  which  people  could 
work  toward.  This  is  the  tyjDe  of  pro- 
posal I  would  like  to  see  studied. 

As  I  indicated  earlier.  AFDC  recipients 
want  tq  work.  A  study  conducted  in  the 
ghettos  of  New  York  City  showed  that 
the  overwhelming  proportion  of  the 
women  on  welfare  wanted  to  get  trained 
and  placed  in  good  Jobs.  And.  I  submit,  it 
will  go  much  better  in  the  future  of  our 
country  if  we  have  children  growing  up 
today  with  the  example  of  a  parent  go- 
ing out  to  work  and  gaining  the  satis- 
faction of  being  independent  rather 
than  the  example  of  a  parent  who  draws 
his  dole  and  spends  the  long  days  in 
idleness.  The  parent  could  hardly  have 
self-respect  in  such  a  situation,  and  he 
most  likely  would  not  have  the  respect 
of  children,  family,  or  friends. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  direct  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  conduct  a  substan- 
tial experiment  in  appropriate  areas  of 
the  Nation  of  the  kind  of  proposal 
which  I  have  outlined.  Instead  of  the  $30 
and  one-third  earnings  exemption, 
AFDC  families  could  earn  the  difference 
between  their  grant  and  the  poverty 
level  set  forth  in  my  formula. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  chart 
containing  the  formula  of  earnings  ex- 
emptions which  I  have  in  mind  for 
AFDC  families,  and  setting  forth  specific 
examples  of  how  the  formula  would  be 
applied  and  the  effect  it  would  have  in 
providing  work  incentives  over  and 
above  the  present  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  There  would  also  be 
included  in  the  legislation  a  built-in 
formula  for  raising  the  income  level  au- 
tomatically— according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  cost-of-living  consumer 
indexes — when  the  cost  of  living  in- 
creases; that  is,  standards  of  income  lev- 
els would  be  kept  current  with  living 
costs. 

Moreover,  no  State  would  be  permitted 
to  lower  Its  welfare  payments  as  a  result 
of  the  enactment  of  such  legislation,  nor 
to  exclude  provisions  for  added  welfare 
benefits  for  those  having  "special 
needs':  that  is.  medical  care,  special 
diets,  care  by  an  attendant,  and  so  forth. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  be  required  to  com- 


ExHinr  1 
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pare  the  results  of  my  proposed  system 
with  the  results  under  the  law,  and  with 
one  or  two  other  alternatives  if  the  Sec- 
retary believes  it  to  be  desirable.  The 
Secretary  would  then  prepare  a  formal 
report  to  the  results  of  the  experiment  to 
the  Congress.  We  would  then  be  In  a  r>o- 
sitlon  to  evaluate  the  proposals  in  an  in- 
formed manner  and  arrive  at  a  decision 
based  on  facts  and  not  theories. 

I  believe  that  the  proposal  which  I 
have  outlined  will  prove  to  be  the  most 
effective.  I  believe  it  would  reduce  the 
costs  of  poverty  and  other  assistance 
programs  over  the  long  rim.  simplify 
procedures  for  welfare  eligibility  and 
payment  determinations,  and  add  to  the 
working  force  through  reduction  of  im- 
pediments to  employment.  Moreover,  I 
believe  that  my  proposal  will  show  that 
the  proponents  of  the  negative  income 
tax  and  other  proposals  which  would 
hand  out  millions  of  tax  dollars  for  doing 
nothing  are  on  the  wrong  track,  both  for 
the  people  involved  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

But  I  am  willing  to  put  my  beliefs  to 
the  acid  test  of  experience. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  Inclusion  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  text  of  my  bill,  and  I  urge 
Senators  to  study  it  and  then  join  me  in 
securing  its  prompt  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4174 >  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  conduct  certain  demonstration  proj- 
ects designed  to  encourage  recipients  of 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
to  seek  employment,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MoirroYA,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4174 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  ot  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
( hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary" ) 
shall,  under  the  authority  contalnq^tn  sec- 
tion 1115  of  the  Social  Security  \c%.  conduct 
demonstration  projects  under  which  recipi- 
ents of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  ( under  programs  established  pur- 
suant to  title  rv  of  such  Act)  who  participate 
In  such  projects  will  b«  permitted  to  earn, 
without  having  any  reduction  In  the  amount 
of  the  money  payments  otherwise  payable  to 
them  under  such  programs,  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  the  total  annual 
Income  of  the  family  unit  to  which  they 
belong  above  the  poverty  level. 

(b)(1)    Participants  In  such  demonstration 


projects  will  be  permitted  to  earn  (without 
having  any  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the 
money  payments  otherwise  payable  to  them 
under  a  program  established  pursuant  to 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  amounts 
as  follows: 

(A)  In  case  such  participant  belongs  to  a 
family  consisting  of  one  member,  $600  an- 
nually, or.  If  greater,  the  amount  necessary 
to  bring  the  total  annual  Income  of  his 
family  up  to  •2.000; 

(B)  In  case  such  participant  belongs  to  a 
family  consisting  of  two  members.  $800  an- 
nually, or.  If  greater,  the  amount  necessary 
to  bring  the  total  annual  Income  of  his  fam- 
ily up  to  $2,600: 

(C)  in  case  such  participant  belongs  to  a 
family  consisting  of  3  members,  $1,000  an- 
nually, or.  If  greater,  the  amount  necessary 
to  bring  the  total  annual  Income  of  his 
family  up  to  $3,200: 

(D)  In  case  such  participant  belongs  to  a 
family  consisting  of  4  members,  $1,200  an- 
nually, or.  If  greater,  the  amount  necessary 
to  bring  the  total  annual  Income  of  his 
family  up  to  $3,800: 

|E)  In  case  such  participant  belongs  to  a 
family  consisting  of  5  members,  $1,400  an- 
nually, or.  if  greater,  the  amount  necessary 
to  bring  the  total  annual  Income  of  his  fam- 
ily up  to  $4,400: 

(P)  In  case  such  participant  belongs  to  a 
family  consisting  of  6  members.  $1,600  an- 
nually, or.  if  greater,  the  amount  necessary 
to  bring  the  total  annual  Income  of  his  fam- 
ily up  to  $6,000: 

(O)  In  case  such  participant  belongs  to  ,-i 
family  consisting  of  7  members,  $1,800  an- 
nually, or.  If  greater,  the  amount  necessary 
to  bring  the  total  annual  Income  of  his  fam- 
ily up  to  $6,600;  and 

I H )  In  case  such  participant  belongs  to  a 
fanUly  consisting  of  more  than  7  members, 
such  amounu  as  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  demonstration  project. 

(2)  The  amounts  provided  for  In  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall,  when 
applied  to  any  participant  In  a  demonstra- 
tion project  under  this  Act  who  lives  on  a 
farm,  be  reduced  by  30  per  centum. 

Sec.  2.  Demonstration  projects  under  thts 
Act  shall  be  carried  on  for  a  period  not  in 
excess  of  12  months.  The  Secretary  shall,  at 
the  earliest  practicable  time  after  the  ter- 
mination of  such  projects,  make  a  report  to 
the  Congress  on  such  demonstration  projects 
together  with  any  recommendations  he  may 
have  for  changes  In  the  provisions  of  title 
rv  of  the  Social  Security  AcJ  which  relate 
to  earnings  by  recipients  of  money  payments 
under  programs  established  pursuant  to  such 
title. 

The  effect  of  the  above  would  be  to  exempt 
APDC  welfare  recipients  from  having  deduc- 
tions made  against  their  welfare  payments 
for  earning  additional  Income.  Thus,  a  non- 
fann  family  of  4  members  could  earn  the 
difference  between  welfare  payments  and 
Income  up  to  $3,800,  or  an  additional  $1,2(X). 
whichever  is  greater. 

The  following  examples  (based  on  a  family 
of  four)  show  how  the  formula  would  be 
applied,   and  set  forth   the  work  Incentives 
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contained   In  the  formula  over   and   above 
existing  law : 

1  New  Jersey  ( non-fOTm )  New  Jersey 
nays  a  monthly  •wslstance  allowance  of  $280 
lor  a  family  of  four— or  a  total  of  $3360  per 
annum.  This  represenU  one  of  the  highest 
public  welfare  payments  In  the  60  states, 
roeeUng  100%  of  basic  needs.  Yet,  there  must 
be  incentive  for  these  famlUes  to  become 
sell-supporting,  and  by  applying  the  above 
formula  the  effect  would  be  as  follows: 

The  $3360  in  welfare  beneflte  Is  but  $440 
below  the  non-farm  weighted  cost  standard: 
hence,  the  family  would  be  permitted  to  earn 
an  additional  $1200  since  this  is  the  greater 
amount.  (Comparison  with  Existing  Law: 
Under  present  law.  If  the  mother  in  an  APDC 
family  of  four  has  annual  earnings  of  $2200, 
she  would  have  her  assistance  grant  of 
$3360  reduced  by  $1227  to  $2133  for  a  total 
income  of  $4333.  Under  this  proposal,  the 
family  would  have  $3360  plus  $1200  in  earn- 
ings for  a  total  income  of  $4560.) 

2  New  Mexico  (non-farm)  :  My  own  state 
of  New  Mexico  pays  $183.36  monthly  to  a 
family  of  four.  meeUng  96 Tc  of  the  $193  for 
monthly  basic  needs— for  a  total  of  $2200. 
This  Is  $1600  below  the  $3800  weighted  cost 
standard  for  a  non-farm  family  of  four, 
but  Is  greater  than  the  $1200  offsetting 
Etindard;  hence  the  family  would  be  per- 
mitted to  earn  an  additional  $1600  yearly 
without  penalty  to  welfare  payments.  (Com- 
parison with  Existing  Law:  Under  present 
law  a  family  of  four  In  New  Mexico  would 
have  their  grant  reduced  from  $2200  to 
$1173,  based  on  earnings  of  $2200  for  a  totol 
income  of  $3373.  Under  this  proposal,  how- 
ever, the  family  could  achieve  a  total  Income 
of  $3800  based  on  the  same  earnings  i 

3  Mississippi  (farm)  .  The  State  of  Missis- 
sippi pays  but  $40  per  month  to  a  family 
of  four,  "although  basic  needs  as  established 
by  the  State  are  $194.09.  Assuming  that  farm 
family  costs  are  70''7f  of  the  cost-of-Uvlng 
of  non-farm  famlUes.  the  $480  in  welfare 
payments  deducted  from  the  $2660  cost 
standard  wovUd  be  $1180— the  additional 
amount  which  the  family  would  be  permitted 
to  earn  since  it  is  greater  than  the  $840 
offsetting  figure.  (Comparison  with  Existing 
law  Under  present  law,  If  a  family  had 
earnings  of  as  little  as  $1080  no  further 
assistance  would  be  paid.  But  under  this 
proposal,  a  family  of  four  could  have  earn- 
ings of  as  much  as  $2810  and  still  receive  the 
$480  In  public  assistance  grant.) 


resolution  (S.  Res,  411);  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res.  411 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  conOngent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Mary  Hall  Stough,  widow  of  Bernard  H. 
Stough,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  said  sum 
to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  412— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO 
EMMA  T.  DILLON 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  the  following  original  res- 
olution <S.  Res.  412) ;  which  was  placed 
on  the  calendar: 

S.  Res.  412 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to  Emma 
T.  Dillon,  widow  of  John  P.  Dillon,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
ix  sum  equal  to  one  year's  compensation  at 
the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  in- 
clusive of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other  al- 
lowances. 


RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  410— RESOLU- 
TION   TO    PAY    A    GRATUITY    TO 
BEATRICE  B.  STAVES 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion,   reported    the    following    original 
resolution    (S.    Res.    410) ;    which    was 
placed  on  the  calendar: 
s   Res.  410 
Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized   and  directed   to   pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Beatrice    B.    Staves,    mother    of    W.    Henry 
Staves,   an   employee   of   the   Senate  at   the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to 
be  considered  Incltislve  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  413— RESOLU- 
TION   TO    PAY    A    GRATUITY    TO 
DOROTHY  S.  BERG 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  the  following  original 
resolution    'S.    Res.    413);    which    was 
placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  R£s.  413 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby    is   authorized   and   directed   to   pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Dorothy  S   Berg,  widow  of  William  Berg,  Jr.. 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  years  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  consid- 
ered  inclusive   of   funeral   expenses   and   all 
other  allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  414— RESOLU- 
TION   TO    PAY    A    GRATUITY    TO 
ALBERTA  N.  CONLON 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  the  following  original  reso- 
lution <S.  Res.  414)  ;  which  was  placed 
on  the  calendar: 

S.  Res.  414 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fimd  of  the  Senate,  to 
Alberta  N.  Conlon,  widow  of  John  P.  Conlon. 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  ten  and  one-half 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  re- 
ceiving by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  fvmeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  411— RESOLU- 
TION    TO    PAY    A    GRATUITY    TO 
MARY  HALL  STOUGH 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion,   reported    the    following    original 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  415— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  FURNISHING 
OF  ADDITIONAL  TRANSPORTA- 
nON  VEHICLES  IN  NIGERIA 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Massachusetts  tMr.  Brooke!  a  resolution 
calling  upon  the  President  to  make  avail- 
able surplus  aircraft  and  any  other  vehi- 
cles of  transportation  that  might  be 
needed  to  support  an  international  hu- 
manitarian relief  effort  to  ease  the 
starvation  in  Nigeria  which  is  growing 
more  critical  with  each  passing  day. 

The  need  for  such  a  concerted  attempt 
to  ease  the  terrible  suffering  of  the  war- 
torn  Nigerians  has  never  been  more 
urgent.  Though  an  accurate  accounting 
is  impossible,  estimates  indicate  that  as 
many  as  8,000  people  a  day  are  dying 
from  starvation  as  a  result  of  the  civil 
war. 

Mr.  President,  since  this  tragic  strug- 
Rle  began  last  year  I  have  been  concerned 
lest  the  United  States  find  itself  directly 
involved  in  what  is  essentially  an  African 
problem.  This  does  not  mean  our  Gov- 
ernment should  remain  indifferent  to  the 
humanitarian  needs  created  by  the  war, 
as  the  resolution  Mi.  Brooke  and  I  in- 
troduce today  so  clearly  states.  But  it 
does  mean  that  we  should  not  become  in- 
volved, or  lend  support  to,  any  military, 
economic,  or  even  humanitarian  aid  ef- 
fort which  will  prolong  the  struggle  with 
attendant  unfortunate  consequences  for 
all  concerned. 

As  I  said  in  a  statement  to  this  body 
just  a  few  days  ago.  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  Organization  for  African  Unity  or 
.some  other  international  agency  with 
African  support  and  cooperation  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  of  directing  the 
type  of  adequately  .supplied  relief  pro- 
ccram  that  is  needed  to  relieve  the  suffer- 
ing that  has  become  a  stain  on  the  con- 
science of  mankind,  yet  preserve  the 
principle  of  African  control  which  I  feel 
is  essential  in  this  case. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  TMr, 
Brooke  I  observed  in  he.irings  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on 
African  Affairs  just  the  other  day,  tak- 
ing the  question  of  Nigerian  relief  be- 
fore the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  as  has  been  pronosed.  can  only 
succeed  in  embroiling  the  matter  in  ex- 
traneous cold  war  issues.  In  addition,  the 
independent  African  states  through  the 
OAU  have  made  it  clear  that  they  do  not 
wish  the  matter  formally  considered  by 
the  world  body.  To  attempt  to  circum- 
vent this  expression  of  opinion  by  a  clear 
majority  of  African  nations  would  ac- 
complish little  except  to  anger  our 
African  friends  and  thus  doom  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  motion  to  failure  and  per- 
haps injure  our  diplomatic  relations  on 
the  continent  for  some  time  to  come. 
Such  an  approach,  because  of  its  inevita- 
ble diplomatic  side  effects,  might  actually 
set  back,  rather -than  advance  the  expan- 
sion of  international  humanitarian  relief 
efforts. 

These  considerations  need  not  hinder 
the  development  of  any  effective  relief 
program,  however.  I  am  told  that  our 
Air  Force  currently  has  197  C-119  cargo 
planes  in  storage  or  in  the  process  of 
reclamation  or  preparation  for  use  in 
various  programs.  Moreover,  there  are 
260  other  C-119's  in  use  by  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  and  the  Air  National  Guard  that 
will  be  disposed  of  in  the  future.  Cer- 
tainly some  of  these,  or  even  newer 
planes  could  be  made  available  to  the 
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OAU.  UNTCEP.  or  Red  Cross  or  some 
other  agency  currently  working  on  the 
Nigerian  problem  for  the  Int^uguratlon 
of  a  large-scale  relief  program; 

It  would  be  my  hope  as  well  that  the 
United  States  would  also  provide  su9h 
food  and  operating  personnel  as  may  be 
needed  to  make  the  program  a  success. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  Mr. 
Brooke  and  I  submit  today  is  only  a 
starting  point.  It  is  designed  to  get  the 
relief  question  off  dead  center  without 
compromising  the  principle  of  African 
direction  of  African  affairs  or  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Nigerian  Government.  It  is 
Important  that  any  relief  program  have 
the  support  of  the  Nigerian  Government 
if  it  is  to  be  effective  in  both  preserving 
the  Nigerian  federal  system  and  in  bring- 
ing relief  to  the  millions  who  are  starving 
in  the  rearguard  areas  currently  not  in- 
volved in  the  fighting.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant, of  course,  that  any  such  relief  effort 
have  the  confidence  of  the  Ibo  people 
who  populate  the  breakaway  Republic 
of  Blafr&.  If  their  fears  of  genocide  are 
to  tee  anflwered.  relief  should  be  under 
international  supervision. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
resolution  offered  today  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Brooke  I  and  myself  meets  these 
needs.  The  international  agencies  who 
would  be  given  help  under  this  proposal 
already  have  the  cooperation  of  the  Ni- 
gerian Government  and  yet  have  the 
integrity  that  should  command  the  re- 
spect and  trust  of  the  Blafrans.  This 
approach  also  allows  the  United  States 
to  offer  meaningful  humanitarian  sup- 
port without  becoming  directly  Involved 
and  thus  compromising  both  our  inter- 
ests and  those  of  the  Africans.  It  would 
permit  the  implementation  of  an  African 
relief  program  under  their  direction  and 
at  their  request.  And  this  Is  as  it  should 
be. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  to  which  I  refer 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  under  the  rules,  the  reso- 
lution will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  415)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

S    Res.  415 
Whereas    reliable     reports    Indicate    that 
there  Is  a  tragic  loss  of  life  through  star- 
vailon  In  areas  aSected  by  the  current  Niger- 
ian civil  war:  and 

Whereas  present  relief  operations  are  in- 
hibited by  poor  roads,  bad  weather,  inade- 
quate transport,  and  the  lnacce«siblllty  of 
certain  areas  to  overland  supplies;   and 

Whereas  only  massive  shipments  of  vital 
food  supplies  can  Immediately  reduce  the 
tragic  rate  of  starvation:  Now  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  shall  act  to  Increase  sig- 
ntflcantly  the  number  of  surplus  aircraft  and 
other  vehicles  of  transportation  which  may 
be  available  for  relief  purposes  to  the  Orga- 
nization for  African  Unity,  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross.  UNICEF, 
or  other  suitable  agencies  currently  operat- 
ing In  Nigeria  with  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nigeria;  and  these  vehicles  shall 
be  made  available  at  the  request  of  the  par- 
ticipating agencies  and  the  Oovemment  of 
Nigeria;  and 
Re»olved  further.  That  the  Government  of 


the  United  States  shall  solicit  the  coopera- 
tion of  other  nations  In  this  humanitarian 
effort. 

THE    NICCBIAN    CIVIL    WAB 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Pearson],  a 
resolution  urging  the  United  States  to 
make  available  support  facilities  to  al- 
leviate the  suffering  in  Nigeria. 

For  nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  the  most 
populous  country  In  Africa  has  been 
engaged  in  a  bloody  and  tragic  civil  war. 
Thousands  of  lives  have  been  lost,  and 
the  development  of  a  potentially  rich  and 
prosperous  nation  has  been  gravely 
impeded. 

I  was  In  Nigeria  in  January  of  this 
year.  During  my  stay  I  talked  with  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  the  citizens  of  that 
country.  I  met  with  Government  officials 
and  traditional  leaders,  with  members  of 
the  business  and  professional  commu- 
nity, with  university  students  and  mem- 
bers of  the  press.  Before  and  during  my 
visit,  and  since  my  return,  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  situation  with  informed  per- 
sons on  both  sides  of  the  conflict,  includ- 
ing missionaries.  Peace  Corps  volunteers, 
and  me4jbers  of  the  academic  commu- 
nity. At  Jli-tlmes  I  have  sought  the  best 
and  the  fullest  information  attainable. 

Mr.  President,  I  deplore  the  suffering 
which  this  continued  conflict  has 
brought  to  the  people  of  Nigeria's  east- 
ern states.  But  I  have  consistently  re- 
frained from  urging  direct  U.S.  inter- 
vention or  the  intervention  of  other  non- 
African  organizations  in  this  civil  war.  I 
do  not  intend  to  urge  such  intervention 
now.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  our  countiy 
should  stand  ready  to  assist  the  Nigerian 
Government,  the  Organization  of  Afri- 
can Unity,  and  the  relief  agencies  work- 
ing with  them.  In  every  way  possible.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  spKjnsoring 
the  present  resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  be  prepared 
to  make  available  to  authorized  relief 
agencies  and  the  Government  of  Nigeria 
such  transportation  and  support  facili- 
ties as  they  may  require. 

I  deeply  respect  the  humanitarian  con- 
cerns which  have  propelled  many  of  my 
fellow  Americans  to  urge  direct  Involve- 
ment in  the  relief  effort.  I  believe  even 
more  deeply  in  the  principle  that  nations 
and  individuals  must  choose  their  own 
direction,  and  must  play  the  leading  role 
in  determining  the  kind  of  aid  which  will 
be  acceptable  and  helpful  to  them.  We 
must  beware  of  imposing  our  standards, 
however  well-meaning,  upon  another 
sovereign  people. 

In  Nigeria,  we  are  dealing  with  much 
more  than  a  single  crisis  situation,  how- 
ever wretched  It  may  be.  We  are  faced. 
In  the  final  analysis,  with  the  question 
of  the  ability  of  a  new  nation  to  deal 
with  internal  conflict.  Our  primary  aim 
should  be  to  bolster  the  capacity  of  the 
Nigerian  Government — and  by  definition, 
of  any  legitimate  government — to  cope 
with  suffering  and  strife.  We  will  not 
Increment  that  capacity  by  providing  di- 
rect assistance  to  those  who  are  In 
rebellion. 

The  US.  Government  already  has  pro- 
vided millions  of  dollars  of  food  and 
medical  relief.  This  aid  has  wisely  been 


channeled  through  the  International  Red 
Cross,  an  international  body  which  has 
the  confidence  of  both  sides  In  the  con- 
flict. It  Is  through  this  organization  or 
UNICEF.  or  the  Consultative  Committee 
of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity, 
that  aid  must  still  be  supplied  As  Prirrie 
Minister  Trudeau,  of  Canada,  wisely  ob- 
served last  week,  any  attempt  at  uni- 
lateral action,  or  any  effort  which  does 
not  act  In  coordination  with  the  Federal 
Government  of  Nigeria,  would  constitute 
an  act  of  war  against  Nigeria.  Such  ac- 
tions would  not  take  into  account  the 
objectives  and  Intentions  of  the  leaders 
of  the  eastern  region,  who  believe  that 
none  of  their  people  will  be  saved  unless 
the  eastern  region  remains  autonomous 
An  airlift  of  food  would  be  regarded,  at 
best,  as  an  Increment  to  their  own  mili- 
tary holding  action.  Given  the  determi- 
nation of  the  rebels  to  hold  out  indef- 
initely In  the  bush,  and  taking  into  ac- 
count also  their  recent  plea  for  aid  from 
Communist  China,  such  action  on  our 
part  might  simply  prolong  the  conflict 

By  the  same  token.  It  would  not  serve 
to  refer  this  Issue  to  the  United  Nations. 
A  U.N.  debate  is  likely  to  be  lengthy  and 
Inconclusive.  It  may  well  raise  the  dan- 
ger of  further  injecting  the  larger  East- 
^est  controversy  Into  the  Nigerian  crisis, 
for  the  Soviet  Union  will  hardly  let  Afri- 
cans forget  that  the  United  States  re- 
fused to  sell  arms  to  the  Nigerian  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  disaster  now  oc- 
curring Is  too  great  to  allow  It  to  become 
an  occasion  for  cold  war  propaganda.  On 
grounds  of  both  pragmatism  and  princi- 
ple, I  think  other  forums  and  other 
channels  offer  the  best  hope  for  expedit- 
ing a  settlement. 

The  best  answer  Is  still  the  one  desired 
by  the  Nigerians  and  the  Africans  them- 
selves: an  African  solution  to  an  African 
problem.  Let  us  provide  such  support  as 
Is  necessary,  but  let  us  provide  it  at  their 
request  and  for  their  use.  To  do  other- 
wise Is  to  Intrude  more  deeply  than  Is 
wise  or  necessary,  a  role  which  we  have 
already  found  creates  both  distrust 
abroad  and  dissension  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  feels  the  di- 
mensions of  this  situation  any  more 
deeply  than  the  people  of  Nigeria.  No  one 
fears  its  consequences  any  more  darkly 
than  the  leaders  and  the  people  of  the 
other  African  states.  And  finally,  no  one 
else  can  flnd  the  solution. 

Let  us  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
save  the  iimocent,  but  let  us  do  It  in  a 
way  which  facilitates,  rather  than  hin- 
ders, an  end  to  the  war.  Let  us  most  of 
all.  In  our  efforts  to  bring  peace  and 
well-being  to  the  world,  be  sensitive  to 
the  abilities  and  requirements  of  others. 
In  that  way  only  can  we  truly  help  them 
to  help  themselves  and  to  work  with  us 
toward  a  common  and  desirable  goal. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  address 
a  special  plea  to  the  leaders  and  the  peo- 
ple of  "Blafra."  Colonel  Ojukwu,  the 
leader  of  the  Eastern  forces.  Is  a  sincere 
and  dedicated  man.  With  greater  tem- 
perance I  believe  he  could  have  made  a 
singular  and  valuable  contribution  to  the 
progress  of  a  united  Nigeria.  Instead,  he 
felt  compelled  to  lead  his  people  away 
from  union  and  into  a  tragic  and  futile 
battle.  Now,  driven  by  fear  and  Ingrained 
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suspicions.  Colonel  Ojukwu  and  his  fol- 
lowers have  promised  a  fight  to  the  end. 
One  can  respect  his  personal  heroism. 
But  it  is  not  heroism  to  take  millions  of 
Innocent  people  to  their  deaths  as  well. 
It  Is  not  heroism  to  prepare  for  guerrilla 
war  even  after  the  population  centers 
and  transportation  routes  are  taken  by 
Federal  forces.  It  is  not  heroism  to  tie 
up  the  resources  of  a  whole  nation  in 
extended  conflict,  or  to  condemn  millions 
of  civilians  to  a  struggle  for  subsistence 
in  the  bush.  In  my  view,  and  in  the  view 
of  informed  and  impartial  observers 
throughout  the  world,  it  Is  folly  to  con- 
tinue this  conflict.  No  policy  Is  better 
calculated  to  disrupt  Nigerian  and  Af- 
rican political  and  economic  develop- 
ment for  years  to  come,  or  to  prevent  the 
peaceful  reintegration  of  the  Ibo  people 
into  a  united  and  prosperous  Nigeria. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  leaders 
of  the  eastern  states,  and  the  reasonable 
men  who  remain  there,  will  reconsider 
this  decision,  and  will  choose  that  course 
best  designed  to  provide  for  the  ultimate 
well-being  of  all  the  people  of  Nigeria. 
Then  and  only  then  will  Nigeria  and  the 
nations  of  Africa  and  of  the  world  be 
able  to  replenish  and  rebuild  the  war- 
torn  areas,  unhindered  and  unafraid. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  416— RESOLU- 
TION URGING  AN  APPROPRIATE 
MEMORIAL  HONORING  THE  LOST 
BATTALION  OF  WORLD  WAR  I 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 

submit  a  resolution  that  would  result  in 

the    creation    of    a    battle    monument. 

honoring  the  'Lost  Battalion"  of  World 

.War  I. 

The  September-November  1918  Meuse- 
Argonne  campaign  constituted  the 
greatest  battle  in  American  history  up 
to  that  time.  More  than  1.200.000  Ameri- 
cans took  part  in  this  47-day  campaign 
along  a  front  that  extended  from  south- 
east of  Verdun  at  the  Argonne  Forest. 
Out  of  this  battle  action  emerged  the 
legend  of  the  "Lost  Battalion."  For  5 
days,  a  valiant  detachment  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers,  under  constant  enemy  fire 
and  lacking  food,  water  and  medical 
supplies,  held  fast  even  though  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  German  forces. 

On  October  2.  1918.  Maj.  Gen.  Robert 
Alexander,  commander  of  the  77th  Di- 
vision, ordered  the  understrength  1st 
and  2d  Battalions  of  308th  Infantry 
Regiment  to  the  attack.  Maj.  Charles 
Wittlesey.  commanding  the  1st  Battalion, 
led  the  a.ssault.  The  offensive  of  which 
this  attack  was  a  paft  failed  everjwhere, 
but  Major  Wittlesey  and  his  men 
reached  a  ravine  just  south  of  their 
objective. 

Thus  began  the  legend  of  the  "Lost 
Battalion."  Cut  off  from  the  other  U.S. 
forces — sewed  up  in  a  pocket  approxi- 
mately 300  yards  long  and  60  yards 
wide — Major  Wittlesey 's  men  dug  into 
the  thickets  of  the  Argonne  Forest  to 
secure  their  positions. 

Attempts  made  to  reach  the  "Lost 
Battalion"  were  repulsed  by  the  Ger- 
mans. By  October  5,  Major  Wittlesey 
and  his  men  were  suffering  severely, 
having  been  isolated  for  3  nights 
and  lacking  sufficient  food,  water  and 


medical  supplies,  and  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  fresh  German  division, 
the  mortars,  machlneguns,  flamethrow- 
ers and  rifles  of  which  lashed  at  them 
relentlessly. 

On  October  7.  Major  Wittlesey  re- 
ceived a  surrender  message  from  his 
German  counterpart.  He  sent  no  reply. 
The  Germans  launched  a  fierce  attack 
with  flamethrowers,  and  were  repulsed. 
Paralleling  this  action,  a  major  Ameri- 
can attack  was  launched,  and  the  "Lost 
Battalion"  was  reached. 

The  "Lost  Battalion,"  in  reality,  con- 
sisted of  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  308th 
Regiment  and  elements  of  the  307th  and 
the  306th  Machinegun  Company.  It  would 
have  been  lost  to  the  enemy,  save  for 
the  heroism  and  tenacity  of  the  Ameri- 
can fighting  men  involved.  Published 
figures  vary,  but  of  the  550  men  sealed 
off  in  the  pocket,  one  source  lists  252 
survivors.  107  dead.  190  wounded,  and 
63  missing.  Major  Wittlesey.  Captain 
McMurty.  and  Captain  Holderman  each 
received  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  and  the  survivors  of  the  "Lost 
Battalion"  volunteered  to  remain  on  the 
frontline. 

The  deeds  of  the  men  of  the  "Lost 
Battalion"  constitute  a  legend  and  a 
symbol,  equaling  such  other  moments 
in  American  history  as  the  Alamo,  when 
Americans  have  done  that  which  has 
been  necessary  regardless  of  the  cost  to 
themselves.  It  is  only  fitting,  therefore, 
that  the  Nation  should  honor  the  men 
of  the  "Lost  Battalion"  in  like  manner. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  under  the  rules,  the  reso- 
lution will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  416"  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, as  follows: 

S.  Res.  416 
Whereas  the  Lost  Battalion,  portions  of 
two  battalions  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Divi- 
sion. United  States  Army,  fought  heroically 
during  the  Battle  of  the  Argonne  Forest,  in 
October  1918.  for  approximately  five  to  six 
davs  while  being  without  food,  water,  and 
medical  supplies,  and  being  completely  sur- 
rounded bv  a  German  division:  and 

Whereas  the  Lost  Battalion  refused  to 
surrender,  and  suffered  great  losses,  including 
one  hunderd  and  seven  killed,  one  hundred 
.-■.nd  ninety  wounded,  and  sixty-three  miss- 
ing: and 

Whereas  It  is  appropriate  to  honor  the 
members  of  the  Lost  Battalion  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  their  acts  of  bravery:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission,  with  the  consent  and 
cooperation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
is  urged  to  erect  an  appropriate  memorial  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery.  Virginia,  to 
honor  the  Lost  Battalion  on  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversarv  rf  its  heroism  and  bravery  in  Oc- 
tober 1918.  during  the  Battle  of  the  Argonne 
Forest. 


AMENDMENT   OF   INTERNAL  REVE- 
I-IUE  CODE  OF  1954— AMENDMENT 

.i^MENDMENT  NO.   1022 

Mr.  METCALF  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
the  bill  'H.R.  2767)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
farmer  an  amortized  deduction  from 
eross  income  for  asse.ssments  for  depre- 


ciable property  levied  by  soil  or  water 
conservation  or  drainage  districts,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

NOTICES  OP  MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENTS  TO 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
BILL.  1969 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1023 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  to  the  bill  (HR.  20300 1 
making  supplemental  approrlatlons  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  the  follow- 
ing amendment,  namely: 

Sec  —  Section  408'e)  ( 1 )  (A)  (Iv)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  as  amended,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  phrase  "the  control  of  any 
such  institution'  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  except  th.it  the  Corpora- 
tion may  upon  application  by  such  com- 
pany extend  such  one-year  period  from  year 
t'l  year,  for  an  additional  period  not  exceed- 
ing three  years.  If  the  Corporation  finds  such 
extension  is  warranted  .ind  shall  not  be 
detrimental  to  the  public  Interest'." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  House  bill  20300,  making  .supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969.  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

I  For  text  of  amendment  refeired  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.  > 

AMENDMENT   NO      1024 

Mr.  McGEE  ifor  Mr.  Magnuson>  sub- 
mitted the  following  notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
la  WTiting  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  iH  R  20300) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  following  amendment,  namely: 
at  the  appropriated  place  in  the  bill.  Insert: 
"Chapter  VIII — Public  Work.<3 

"department  op  defense CIVIL 

"department  of  the  army 
"Corps  0/  Evgiveers — Civil 
"Construction,  general 
"The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized,  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  the  Lower 
Monumental  Lock  and  Dam  project.  Wash- 
ington, to  provide  protejtion  to  the  historic 
archeologlcal  finds  at  the  Marmes  Rock  Shel- 
ter area  adjacent  to  the  Palouse  River.  Wash- 
ington, and  to  pay  for  such  protection  from 
any  funds  avallabie  for  the  project." 

Mr.  McGEE  'for  Mr.  Magnuson  '  al- 
so submitted  an  amendment.  Intended  to 
be  proposed  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  to  Hou.se 
bin  20300.  supra,  which  was  ordered  to 
he  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

'For  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 
see  the  foregoing  notice.  > 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1025 

Mr  PASTORE  .submitted  the  followine 
notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  n;le  XL  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  herebv  give  notice  in 
vriting  that  it  is  mv  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  prcpo'tne  to  the  bill  (HR.  20300) 
the  fonov.'ing  amendment,  namely: 
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"ALLOWANCES    AND    OmCC    rACtLITU    FOB 
FOB  MO    PBKSIDCNTS 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Allowances 
and  OtBce  Facilities  for  Former  Presidents', 
$40,000.  and  funds  appropriated  under  this 
head  shall  be  available  hereafter  for  travel 
and  related  expenses  of  former  Presidents 
and  not  to  exceed  two  members  of  their 
staffs." 

Mr.  PASTORE  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  House  bill  20300.  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 
see  the  foregoing  notice. » 

AMENDMENT  NO    1026 

Mr.  PASTORE  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  It  Is  my  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (HR  20300) 
the  following  amendment,  namely. 

tVtiTTKD  STATES  SECRET  SERVICE 

"Secttoir  3066  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  second 
clause  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 'protect  the  person  of  a  former  Pres- 
ident and  his  wife  during  his  lifetime,  the 
person  of  the  widow  of  a  former  President 
until  her  death  or  remarriage,  and  minor 
children  of  a  former  President  until  they 
reach  sixteen  years  of  age.  unless  such  pro- 
tection Is  declined'  ' 

Mr.  PASTORE  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  t3  House  bill  20300.  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

I  For  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


A  CABINET  DEPARTMENT  OF 
PEACE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
gratifying  to  me  that  my  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Peace 
(S.  4019)  and  the  companion  House  bill 
Introduced  by  Representative  Seymoxtr 
Halpern  (H.R.  19650)  Is  receiving  seri- 
ous attention  from  a  variety  of  persons. 

An  early  response  was  a  telegram  from 
James  G.  Patton,  president  of  the  United 
World  Federalists,  which  reads: 

Thank  you  for  introducing  S.  4019  to  es- 
tablish a  Department  of  Peace.  Will  do  all  we 
can  to  obtain  passage  of  this  Important 
legislation. 

Another  well-known  leader  of  Ameri- 
can thought,  the  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Review  and  of  McCall's  magazine.  Nor- 
man Cousins,  has  written: 

As  President  of  the  World  Association  of 
World  Federalists  and  as  an  officer  of  the 
United  World  Federalists,  I  hope  you  will 
accept  my  congratulations  on  and  warmest 
thanks  for  your  cosponsorshlp  of  the  De- 
partment of  Peace  bill  .  This  Is  a  most 
exciting  and  promising  Initiative,  and  you 
and  all  associated  with  the  Bill  deserve  the 
tlianks  and  approbat:on  of  peace-minded 
men  everywhere 

News  articles  and  editorials  have  ap- 
peared in  several  places.  The  Dearborn 
Guide  had  a  fairly  lengthy  description 
of  the  proposal  by  a  Washington -based 
correspondent.  The  Baptist  Press,  which 


is  a  news  service  for  Baptist  publications 
throughout  the  country,  nas  sent  out  a 
lengthy  story  on  the  Peace  Department. 
The  Willmar.  Minn..  West  Central  Dally 
Tribune  on  September  28  published  an 
editorial  commending  the  Department 
of  Peace  Idea.  Special  postcards  pre- 
pared by  the  California-based  organiza- 
tion, "Another  Mother  for  Peace,"  are 
beginning  to  arrive  in  my  ofDce  and  prob- 
ably in  those  of  other  Senators — cards 
which  bear  this  message: 

The  only  race  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  Is 
the  human  race! 

We  who  have  touched  the  moon  and  set 
a  course  for  the  stars  must  now  begin  the 
Imperative  Journey  toward  a  peaceful  earth. 

This  age  demands  a  SecreUry  of  Peace. 

An  article  dealing  with  the  Peace  De- 
partment proposal  and  the  organization 
which  sponsors  these  cards  is  scheduled 
to  appear  in  the  November  issue  of  Mc- 
Call's magazine. 

An  article,  prepared  at  the  initiative  of 
its  editor,  dealing  with  the  proposed 
Peace  Department  is  slated  to  appear  in 
the  publication  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  "War  on  Hun- 
ger." Under  the  bill,  AID  would  become 
a  part  of  the  proposed  Department. 

Requests  for  more  information  have 
come  from  such  groups  as  the  Universi- 
ties Committee  on  the  Problems  of  War 
and  Peace  of  Greater  New  York:  the  in- 
ternational relations  program  of  North- 
western University;  the  Peacemakers 
Academy  Committee  of  the  International 
Research  Fund.  Inc.;  the  Peace  Re- 
search Laboratory,  located  in  St.  Louis. 
Mo. :  and  from  others. 

Only  yesterday  at  a  luncheon  held  in 
the  Friends'  William  Penn  House  a  few 
blocks  from  the  Capitol  about  25  per- 
sons from  a  dozen  peace  organizations 
met  to  discuss  the  Peace  Department  idea 
and  to  lay  first  plans  toward  its  promo- 
tion in  the  next  few  months  as  we  pre- 
pare for  relntroduction  of  the  bill  In 
January.  I  might  add  that  it  is  my  in- 
tention at  that  time  to  invite  other  Sen- 
ators to  be  cosponsors  of  the  Senate  bill, 
since  there  was  little  time  to  do  so  just 
before  the  September  11  presentation  of 
it.  The  CojfCREssiONAL  Record,  pages 
26350-26358.  includes  the  bill  text.  As 
noted  there,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Hatfield  1  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Yarbohouch]  joined  me  in 
the  introduction  cf  the  bill,  and  since 
that  time  the  Senator  'rom  West  Virginia 
[  Mr.  Randolph  1  has  >  ecome  a  cosponsor 
at  his  own  request.  '^Tiere  are  about  30 
cosponsors  in  the  House. 

Organizations  represented  at  the 
luncheon  yesterday,  which  was  initiated 
by  the  Friends  and  whose  discussion  was 
led  by  Dr.  Clair  Cook  of  my  staCf.  in- 
cluded a  broad  spectrum  of  peace  in- 
terest: Women  Strike  for  Peace;  United 
Worid  Federalists;  Council  for  Humanist 
and  Ethical  Concern;  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Council;  National  Public 
ACfairs  Committee.  Council  of  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association;  Women's 
International  League  for  Peace  and  Free- 
dom; Friends'  Committee  on  National 
Legislation;  United  Nations  Association; 
Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through 
Law:  Council  for  Christian  Social  Ac- 


tion of  the  United  Church  of  Christ; 
and  William  Penn  House. 

Another  luncheon,  initiated  by  one  of 
these  groups,  will  be  held  next  week  on 
October  17  with  about  a  hundred  women 
expected  to  be  in  attendance.  Again,  the 
topic  will  be  the  Department  of  Peace 
bill,  which  both  I  and  Representative 
Seymour  Halpern  as  initiators  of  the 
parallel  bills  have  been  asked  to  address 

A  television  "talk  back"  show  on  Sep- 
tember 16  over  a  Cincinnati  station  spent 
an  entire  hour  on  the  Peace  Department 
as  Mrs.  Barbara  Avedon  of  the  "Another 
Mother  for  Peace"  organization  inter- 
viewed Robert  Lansing,  star  of  the  TV 
series  "One  O'clock  High."  The  idea  was 
also  aired  by  radio  over  the  well-known 
Chicago  Show  of  "Kup"  Kupcinet.  Sev- 
eral noted  Hollywood  personalities,  in- 
cluding Bess  Myerson,  Donna  Reed,  Deb- 
bie Reynolds,  and  others,  have  publicly 
acclaimed  this  cause. 

The  strong  and  ready  response  to  the 
Department  of  Peace  suggestion  shows 
that  the  judgment  I  offered  on  Septem- 
ber 11  was  correct  when  I  spoke  of  this 
idea — which  goes  back  as  far  as  1799  to 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush's  essay.  "A  Plan  of 
a  Peace  Office  for  the  United  States"— 
as  one  whose  time  for  achievement  has 
now  arrived.  "This  is  so."  I  said  then,  be- 
cause of  the  "changed  nature  of  our 
world." 

More  particularly,  and  in  addition,  there 
Is  today  the  overwhelming  demand  of  this 
Nation  that  something  must  be  done  to  save 
us  from  any  more  Vletnams.  The  people  are 
sick  of  war.  and  In  particular  of  this  war 
But  "peace  Is  everybody's  concern  and  no- 
body's business"  as  a  regular,  high-level,  on- 
going  activity   of   the   Federal   Government 

I  did  not  mean  to  Imply  that  our  Gov- 
ernment does  nothing  to  further  the 
cause  of  peace.  Indeed,  we  do  much  and 
in  a  wide  variety  of  ways.  But  all  of  the 
peace  activities  are  subsidiary  portions 
of  the  work  of  some  other  Cabinet  de- 
partment or  independent  agency.  Here 
would  be  a  constant  focal  point  for  all 
of  these,  with  a  dramatic  and  positive 
impact  available  only  by  putting  a  De- 
partment of  Peace  into  the  Cabinet  as  a 
peer  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  of 
State,  or  of  any  other  agency. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  published  in  the 
West  Central  Dally  Tribune,  of  Willmar. 
Minn.,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From   the   Willmar    (MInn.i    West   Central 

Dally  Tribune,  Sept.  28,  19681 

A  Peace  Department? 

(An  editorial  by  O.  B.  Augustson) 

Yesterday  we  mentioned  that  In  all  the 
presidential  campaigning  the  most  Impor- 
tant Issue  Is  that  of  the  Vietnam  war.  In  it- 
self It  is  to  our  thinking  the  most  major 
question.  Further  we  would  state  that  this 
war  has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  other  prob- 
lems which  have  arisen  in  our  nation  and 
society — ill  by  products  of  the  war  and  its 
effecta  upon  our  people.  The  unrest  It  has 
created,  how  the  war  even  Is  reflected  in  the 
racial  question  not  to  forget  the  cost  of  the 
war  which  also  is  having  Its  effects  on  the 
economy  of  the  country  and  viewed  by  many 
as  a  wasteful  enterprise 

As  to  wars  which  seem  to  plague  this  age 
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there  surely  Is  room  for  plenty  of  thought 
on  that  subject.  An  age  of  greatest  education, 
age  of  greatest  civilization,  age  of  greatest 
advance  of  religions,  greatest  age  of  afflu- 
ence— all  this— and  yet  the  stage  of  the  most 
devastating  wars  in  all  history  and  actually 
standing  on  the  brink  of  a  war  which  could 
wipe  out  all  mankind  and  the  civilization 
the  earth  has  t>een  boasting  about.  The  age 
when  mankind  may  be  conquering  space  and 
may  be  setting  foot  on  a  moon  and  yet  los- 
ing the  earth  Itaelf.  What  an  Incongruous 
affair  all  this  Is! 

The  answer  of  course  lies  with  govern- 
ments and  national  leaders  and  world  lead- 
ers and  the  higher  up  you  go  in  the  ranking 
of  the  nations  the  greater  the  responsibility. 
What  the  leaders  of  the  United  States  of 
America  do  and  what  the  leaders  of  the  So- 
viet Union  do  pretty  well  tells  the  story.  And 
If  those  big  major  powers  think  only  in  terms 
of  material  things,  their  material  Interests 
wherever  they  may  think  they  are  and  think 
only  in  terms  of  military  force  to  attain  those 
ends — then  C3od  pity  humanity. 

Major  powers  that  have  great  departments 
for  war — secretaries  of  war.  pentagons  and 
Kremlins  just  as  If  might  makes  right  or 
such  is  the  only  answer  to  the  controversies 
or  the  problems  of  mankind.  One  sided?  It 
surely  Is  so. 

In  this  connection  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  Senator  Hartke  of  Indiana,  Senator 
Hatneld  of  Oregon  and  Senator  Yarborough 
of  Texas  have  Introduced  a  bill  for  a  De- 
partment of  Peace  in  our  federal  govern- 
ment. Surprised  at  such  a  thought?  Should 
not  be.  Perhaps  this  Is  something  our  coun- 
try could  well  use — and  the  past  would 
surely  give  proof  of  Its  need.  A  department 
that  would  have  just  as  much  to  say  about 
this  matter  of  war  as  the  war  department.  A 
department  that  would  be  able  by  study, 
knowledge  and  precepts  to  not  only  guide 
and  advise  the  Congress  but  the  administra- 
tion as  well.  At  the  same  time  to  counteract 
the  huge  influence  of  the  war  department 
which  some  think  are  running  our  foreign 
policy  today. 

And  one  could  even  add  that  In  this  De- 
partment of  Peace  would  be  the  voice  of  the 
Christian  church  which  in  recent  years  has 
suffered  much  around  the  world  because  of 
bad  world  policy.  The  absence  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Peace  Is  a  weakness  In  our  govern- 
ment and  God  knows  such  an  arm  of  gov- 
ernment Is  more  needed  today  than  at  any 
time  In  all  history.  For  unless  there  is  new 
direction  In  this  world,  and  that  Includes 
our  own  beloved  country — all  may  be  lost. 


THE     MORGANTOWN     POST     WEL- 
COMES FEDERAL  YOUTH  CENTER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  most  heartening  to  me  to 
read  in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va.,  Post  a  glowing  tribute  to 
the  Federal  Youth  Center— the  former 
National  Training  School  of  Washington. 
DC. — which  will  besin  operating  soon  in 
Morgantown. 

The  editorial  should  do  much  to  allay 
inherent  reservations  which  some  peo- 
ple might  have  about  the  presence  of 
such  a  correctional  facility. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  instrumental 
in  relocating  the  old  National  Training 
School  at  Morgantown,  and  I  share  the 
hope  of  Morgantown  Post  Editor  John  F. 
Quigley  that  visitors  to  the  institution 
will  be  "surprised,  pleased,  and  im- 
pressed." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Morgantown  Post,  Oct.  2,  1968] 
Plan  To  Welcome  Some  Fine  Neighbors 
In  a  few  weelts.  or  perhaps  a  few  months 
If  minor  delays  persist,  the  new  Federal 
Youth  Center  on  the  Old  Klngwood  Pike  will 
be  open  for  business  and  the  first  group  of 
boys  brought  here  from  other  institutions  in 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  system. 

Those  who  haven't  yet  visited  the  site  of 
the  new  Institution  should  do  so.  It's  a  most 
impressive  Institution,  a  fantastically  fitting 
and  beautiful  setting,  and  a  well-organized 
facility  in  every  way. 

The  living  quarters  for  the  troubled  young 
men  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20  who  will 
live  here  are  simple  but  adequate,  and  the 
boys  will  pay  their  debt  to  society  with  re- 
sponsibility for  their  actions,  with  hope  and 
with  dignity. 

There  are  no  fences  at  the  Federal  Youth 
Center.  The  only  barrier  to  escape  Is  the  ter- 
rain, which  sweeps  steeply  upward  from  the 
center  on  all  sides.  In  addition.  Director  Roy 
E.  Gerard  and  his  staff  are  making  Intensive 
plans  for  patrols  to  prevent  escape  and 
searches  to  recapture  those  who  do  fiee  from 
custody. 

Inevitably,  a  few  of  the  young  men  will  slip 
away  and  may  very  possibly  wind  up  stealing 
a  car  or  breaking  Into  a  shop  In  or"  near 
Morgantowm,  despite  elaborate  and  careful 
plans  to  prevent  such  crimes. 

There  will  be  numerous  policing  advan- 
tages to  the  new  institution  to  more  than 
offset  such  a  potential  problem.  Officers  at 
the  Federal  Youth  Center  have  been  trained 
or  virlll  be  trained  to  assist  local  authorities 
In  any  emergencies  that  may  develop  In  the 
city  or  elsewhere  In  the  area.  With  the  cur- 
rent weaknesses  in  our  city  law  enforcement 
force,  such  a  fact  Is  most  comforting.  Addi- 
tionally, training  In  handling  crowds  and  dis- 
turbances will  be  made  available  to  local  offi- 
cers, and  the  local  police  do  have  plans  to 
take  advantage  of  such  training. 

We  have  said  it  before,  and  we  are  now 
more  convinced  than  ever,  that  Bureau  of 
Prisons  institutions  are  among  the  finest 
assets  a  community  can  have.  The  employes 
are  not  only  well-paid  by  comparison,  but 
they  are  carefully  selected  and  almost  in- 
variably are  fine  citizens  and  wonderful 
neighbors. 

We  hope  the  entire  community  will  join 
us  In  helping  to  welcome  the  190  or  so  em- 
ployes of  the  Federal  Youth  Center  when  the 
institution  reaches  Its  full  strength  In  the 
next  few  months. 

And  don't  fall  to  visit  the  place  If  the  op- 
portunity arises.  You  will  be  surprised, 
pleased,  and  Impressed. 


NATIONAL  STANDARDS  AND 
■WELFARE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
are  rightly  and  properly  concerned  about 
the  welfare  problem  and  are  seeking 
ways  to  cope  with  it.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  in  its  lead  editorial  today,  Oc- 
tober 9,  has  commented  on  the  problem 
of  welfare. 

For  those  who  contend  that  the  easy 
solution  is  a  guaranteed  annual  income. 
it  should  be  observed  that  such  a  solu- 
tion would  be  a  sure  way  of  "locking 
in"  to  the  present  welfare  system  re- 
cipients who  might  otherwise  be  moti- 
vated to  break  these  bonds. 

Likewise,  supporters  of  the  idea  that 
welfare  should  be  taken  over  and  run 
exclusively  by  the  Federal  Government, 
with  national  standards  being  uniformlly 
imposed,  overlook  two  important  facts: 


First.  That  living  costs  vary  greatly; 
and  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial 
points  out,  "equality  would  merely  mean 
inequality  for  those  in  areas  where  costs 
are  highest":  and 

Second.  Federalization  would  tend  to 
stifle  the  local  experimentation  that  is 
needed  if  better  welfare  approaches  are 
even  to  be  devised. 

The  wisdom  of  encouraging  part-time 
work  or  the  acceptance  of  full-time  low- 
paying  jobs,  without  penalizing  the  wel- 
fare payment  recipient,  is  obvious. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Review  and  Outlook:   National 

Standards  and  Welfare 

Practically  everybody,  liberal,  conservative 
or  whatever,  agrees  that  the  nation's  welfare 
setup  Is  a  disaster,  and  a  good  many  people 
would  like  to  toss  the  whole  problem  Into 
the  lap  of  the  Federal  Government. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  objec- 
tions to  this  "solution."  An  obvious  one  is 
that  the  Government,  which  even  now  car- 
ries a  large  share  of  welfare's  financial  prob- 
lems, already  has  more  problems  than  it 
can  handle.  To  thrust  all  of  welfare's  woes 
on  Washington  now  would  merely  be  com- 
pounding chaos. 

Even  assuming  the  Government  at  some 
future  time  gets  Its  finances  In  better  shape, 
broad  ilisagreement  exists  among  welfare 
theorists  as  to  just  what  the  Federal  role 
should  be.  Some  planners  merely  want  more 
money,  while  others  argue  for  new  Federal 
controls  and  programs  atop  the  present  sys- 
tem" and  still  others  would  abandon  most 
present  programs  and  start  afresh  with 
something  like  a  guaranteed  annual  income 
At  the  same  time  various  theorists  argue 
that  it  Is  actually  public  attitudes  that  will 
have  to  be  remade  before  much  progress 
can  be  achieved  toward  easing  the  welfare 
crisis.  This  is  a  work-oriented  culture,  the 
reasoning  runs,  but  changing  technology  and 
other  factors  are  making  it  Impossible  for 
many  citizens  to  find  any  work  to  do. 

Even  If  there  were  merit  In  that  last  Idea 
(and  It  sure  shrugs  off  the  12"^.  rise  In  jobs 
in  the  past  half  dozen  years  i .  it  simply  won't 
be  widely  salable  in  this  country  In  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Americans  are  a  compassion- 
ate people  and  by  and  large  want  to  help 
those  who  can't  help  themselves.  But  few 
of  them  are  of  a  mind,  as  yet  anyway,  to 
accept  unnecessary  Idleness  as  meritorious. 
Given  the  hard  fiscal  realities,  then.  It 
looks  as  though  the  nation  for  the  present 
at  least  will  have  to  make  do  with  the  re- 
sources and  attitudes  at  hand.  Even  so,  it 
shouldn't  be  impossible  to  gradually  lessen 
the  welfare  troubles,  although  a  full  solution 
is  likely  to  be  as  elusive  as  an  "end"  to 
poverty. 

To  begin  with,  the  welfare  situation  Is 
one  more  compelling  reason  for  curbing  in- 
flation's pressure.  In  addition  to  ballooning 
local!  state  and  Federal  welfare  budgets,  in- 
flation strikes  hardest  at  the  poor,  whether 
they  are  on   welfare   rolls  or  not. 

Much  can  also  be  gaid  for  diminishing  the 
wide  disparity  of  welfare  pajrments  among 
states  and  localities.  In  Mississippi  welfare 
families  get  as  little  as  $34.90  a  month,  while 
in  New  York  an  average  family  may  draw 
$344.  There  are  at  least  a  couple  of  reasons 
though,  why  the  difference  should  be  reduced 
without  imposing  equality  through  "national 
standards" 

For  one  thing,  in  this  huge  and  disparate 
country  living  costs  vary  widely:  equality 
would  merely  mean  inequity  for  those  in 
areas    where    <-08ts    are    highest.    More    im- 
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portant.  Federalization  would  tend  to  stifle 
the  local  experimentation  that  la  needed  ii 
better  welfare  approaches  are  ever  to  be 
devised. 

In  this  area,  after  all.  the  planners  are 
dealing  with  human  motivation,  an  ephem- 
eral concept  If  there  ever  waa  one.  Conse- 
quently there  may  be  merit  In  current  proj- 
ects that  reduce — but  do  not  eliminate — 
payments  when  a  welfare  recipient  gets  a 
low-paying  Job.  That  concept  might  be  even 
more  promising  if  governments  would  stop 
raising  minimum  wages  and  In  the  process 
wiping  out  many  Jobs  that  could  provide 
welfare  families  with  a  start  toward  a  better 
life. 

Yet  the  moat  hopeful  approach  to  wel- 
fare problems  is  still  through  education. 
Here,  too,  continuation  of  largely  local  con- 
trol would  provide  the  flexibility  and  sensi- 
tivity that  are  needed  to  ease  what  still  are 
fundamentally   local   problems. 

Action,  In  any  case.  Is  clearly  Imperative. 
If  the  US.  cannot  better  cope  with  Its  wel- 
fare woes  at  a  time  of  record  prosperity,  what 
hope  Is  there  of  averting  real  tragedy  In 
times  of  economic  distress? 

While  most  of  the  nation  believes  In  help 
for  the  helpless,  it  also  believes  In  the  great- 
est po68lW«  degree  of  self-help  and  the  great- 
est pracctctkble  dispersal  of  governmental 
powers.  If  It  wants  to  preserve  those  stand- 
ards, for  Ita  own  welfare.  It's  time  to  get 
busy. 

WILL  CRITICS   OP   HUMAN   RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS  PERSIST  IN  1969? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  over 
these  past  2  years.  I  have  spoken  con- 
stantly on  the  vital  necessity  of  the  Sen- 
ate giving  positive  advise  and  consent  to 
ratification  of  the  various  human  rights 
conventions.  Hearings  have  been  held 
and  the  Senate  has  ratified  only  the 
Supplemental  Slavery  Convention  and 
the  Protocol  on  the  Status  of  Refugees. 
These  two  treaties  have  been  ratified  by 
the  Senate  after  it  was  made  clear  they 
posed  no  threat  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States  and  the  continued 
application  of  Federal  and  State  law. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  re- 
cently ratified  Protocol  on  the  Status  of 
Refugees.  This  Instrument  contains  ap- 
peal to  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tin for  those  seeking  the  protocol's  pro- 
tection. This  appeal  from  national 
jurisdiction  is  not  a  policy  departure,  as 
previous  treaties  also  contain  appeals  to 
international  adjudication.  However,  the 
extension  of  such  appeal  to  the  field  of 
human  rights  is  Indeed  a  breakthrough 
that  hopefully  will  ease  acceptance  of 
the  other  human  rights  treaties  by  the 
Senate. 

It  would  seem  that  if  ever  the  lunacy 
llterattl  had  a  case,  it  was  in  opposition 
to  just  such  an  appeal  contained  in  the 
provisions  of  the  Protocol  on  Refugees. 
However,  neither  they  nor  those  hair- 
splitters  of  international  law  possessed 
of  some  repute  spoke  out  against  either 
the  principle  of  such  a  treaty  and  appeal 
nor  the  specific  protections  it  contains. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  in  light  of 
the  recent  events  in  Nigeria-Biafra  and 
Czechoslovakia,  these  critics  now  see  how 
much  is  to  be  gained  by  a  reaffirmation 
of  U.S.  leadership  in  human  rights.  I 
trust  that  they  have  also  noticed  how 
much  has  already  been  lost. 

The  tragic  events  in  both  areas,  which 
are  repetitions  of  horrible  and  disastrous 


events  barely  three  decades  since  past, 
should  teach  such  critics  a  lesson  one 
would  have  thought  long  since  learned. 
Mr.  President,  I  call  on  all  those  who 
have  voiced  opposition  to  the  human 
rights  conventions  to  support  instead 
their  swift  ratification  and  join  those 
of  us  who  are  determined  that  there 
shall  be  no  more  Blafras  and  no  further 
Czechoslovaklas. 


RESIGNATION  OP  LEONARD  H. 
MARKS  AS  DIRECTOR  OP  U.S. 
INFORMATION  AGENCY 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  one  of  our 
Nation's  great  dally  newspapers,  the 
Denver  Post,  recently  paid  editorial 
tribute  to  the  Honorable  Leonard  H. 
Marks.  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  on  the  occasion  of  the  announce- 
ment of  his  resignation  as  head  of  USIA. 
It  was  also  announced  that  Mr.  Marks 
would  head  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
Intelstat  Conference  on  Communication 
Satellites  to  be  held  In  Washington  in 
February  of  1969. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  in  tribute 
to  Leonard  Marks  for  his  outstanding 
work  as  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  for  the  past  3  years.  The  U.S. 
Senate  on  October  4.  1968,  confirmed  the 
nomination  of  592  dedicated  USIA  career 
Foreign  Service  information  oflQcers. 
These  officers  were  confirmed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Pell-Hays  Act,  enacted 
into  law  by  this  Congress,  culminating 
15  years  of  effort  to  create  a  satisfactory 
Foreign  Service  career  personnel  system 
for  this  vital  Agency. 

This  action  is  in  Itself  a  tribute  to 
Leonard  Marks  and  the  career  service. 

Mr.  P*sident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Leonako  Marks 

President  Johnson  made  a  sharp  departure 
from  precedent  in  1965  when  he  appointed 
Leonard  H.  Maries,  an  attorney,  as  director  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

Marks'  two  Immediate  predecessors  had 
been  Journallsis,  Carl  T.  Rowan,  a  promi- 
nent newspaper  reporter,  and  Edward  R. 
Murrow.   a  famous  newscaster  who  died  In 

1965. 

As  a  noncelebrlty.  Maries  promised  nothing 
more  than  good  administration  of  the  agency. 
Now  that  he's  announced  his  retirement 
after  three  years  of  service  it  can  be  said 
that  he  succeeded  very  well. 

Marks  has  done  an  energetic  Job  of  trans- 
mitting U.S.  informaUon  abroad.  He's  been 
a  steady  advocate  of  giving  bad  news  as 
well  as  good — to  build  confidence  In  the 
United  States  as  a  nation  which  operates  In 
the  open.  But  he's  also  been  capable  of 
getting  involved  In  the  hard  slugging  for  the 
minds  of  millions  of  people  In  Asia.  Ehirope 
and  elsewhere. 

We  wish  Marks  success  In  his  new  work  In 
a  world  satellite  program,  a  federal  post 
which  carries  the  rank  of  ambassador.  His 
experience  will  be  a  fine  asset  in  the  new 
program. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HILL 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
lett],  who  is  absent  today,  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  statement  prepared  by  him  for 
delivery  in  the  Senate  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Bartlett  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  Nation's  "Doctoe"  Retiees 

Mr.  BARTiiTT.  Mr.  President,  men  come  and 
go  In  the  Senate.  They  stay  for  varying 
lengths  of  time  and  leave  marks  of  greater 
or  lesser  distinction  Pew  pass  this  way  who 
leave  no  Imprint,  but  it  Is  few  also  who  leave 
truly  distinctive  marks.  The  90th  Congress 
seems  to  have  had  an  unusually  large  pro- 
portion of  these  great  men,  but  I  would  like 
to  take  particular  note  of  one  of  them  who 
is  leaving  when  this  Congress  adjourns  I 
refer  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Senator  Hill)  who,  after  more  than 
forty-flve  years  of  exemplary  service  to  the 
state  of  Alabama  and  to  the  nation,  has  de- 
cided to  return  to  private  life.  His  decision 
will  bring  to  an  end  the  congressional  career 
of  the  man  who  has  probably  done  more  than 
any  other  to  advance  the  health  of  this 
nation. 

Lister  Hill  came  into  the  Senate  in  1938. 
after  fifteen  years  of  service  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  He  brought  with  him  an 
Intense  interest  in  health  problems  which  had 
manlf^ted  itself  as  early  as  1928  when  his 
efforts  in  the  House  resulted  In  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  of 
Tropical  and  Preventive  Medicine.  His  con- 
cern about  the  nation's  critical  heaHh  prob- 
lenvB  became  greater  in  the  Senate. 

If  heritage  has  any  demonstrable  impact 
In  determining  one's  predispositions,  then 
one  might  observe  that  Lister  Hill's  in- 
terest in  health  problems  came  to  him  nat- 
urally from  his  father  who  was  a  well-known 
surgeon.  If  one's  name  could  be  regarded 
as  saying  something  abotJt  him.  then  it 
might  be  concluded  that  there  Is  some  curi- 
ous relationship  between  Lister  Hill's  Intense 
interest  In  medical  matters  and  the  fact 
that  he  Is  named  for  a  renowned  British 
physician  Whatever  njlfeht  have  generated 
this  interest  is  largely  of  academic  concern 
now.  What  Is  significant  is  that  Lister  HUl 
embarked  upon  a  career  in  the<Senate  which 
has  had  an  extraordinary  impact  upon  the 
provision  of  health  services  In  the  United 
States.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts,  we  now 
have  more  and  better  health  facilities,  more 
doctors,  nurses  and  other  critically  needed 
health  personnel,  greatly  Intensified  research 
Into  those  areas  where  too  little  Is  known 
about  the  Ills  which  plague  mankind,  and 
huge  amounts  of  federal  money  being  pro- 
vided to  support  these  activities. 

Beginning  with  the  now  famous  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  construction  act  of  1946. 
Lister  Hill  has  enjoyed  a  succession  of  monu- 
mental legislative  triumphs.  To  him  belongs 
the  credit  for  establishing  one  of  the  largest 
medical  research  institutions  In  the  world, 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  It  was 
his  efforts  which  led  to  the  creation  In  1956 
of  the  National  Library  of  Medicine,  today 
the  world's  largest  medical  library.  Through 
his  leadership,  federal  funds  for  medical  re- 
search have  been  provided  for  the  construc- 
tion of  health  research  facilities.  His  con- 
cern about  the  mounting  shortage  of  criti- 
cally needed  health  personnel  led  to  enact- 
ment of  a  series  of  laws  designed  to  attract 
more  people  Into  the  health  professions  and 
to  help  finance  the  cost  of  their  training. 
The  Health  Professions  EkIucatlonal  Assist- 
ance Act  is  probably  the  most  far-reaching 
in  effect,  but  other  legislation  supporting  the 
tralnng  of  professional  and  practical  nurses, 
public  health  personnel,  and  people  In  a 
variety  of  allied  health  professions  has  also 
had  enormous  Impact. 

No  significant  aspect  of  the  nation's  health 
problems  has  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
senior  senator  from  Alabama.  He  has  di- 
rected through  the  Senate  legislation  which 
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benefits  the  mentally  ill  and  the  mentally 
retarded,  the  handicapped,  migrant  workers, 
the  aged,  and  those  who  suffer  from  the 
major  killing  diseases  of  our  day,  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer  and  stroke.  He  is  responsible  for 
measures  concerned  with  food  and  drug  pro- 
1  tectlon,  drug  abuse  and  alcoholism,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  and  preventive  medi- 
cine. With  complete  accuracy,  it  can  be  said 
that  every  major  piece  of  health  legislation 
which  Congress  has  enacted  during  the  last 
twenty  years  bears  the  distinctive  Imprint  of 
Lister  HUl.  He  was  the  author  of  most  of 
it  That  which  he  did  not  sponsor  has  been 
tailored  by  his  expert  hand  and  guided 
through  the  Senate  with  incomparable  skill. 
His  reputation  as  a  spokesman  for  the  na- 
tion's health  may  have  obscured  other  ac- 
complishments of  major  importance.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  bill  which  created  the 
Department  of  Defense,  unifying  the  dis- 
parate branches  of  the  armed  forces.  He  was 
among  those  leaders  who  urged  creation  of 
the  United  Nations.  While  still  a  young  con- 
gressman, he  sponsored,  together  with  the 
late  Senator  George  Norrls,  the  highly  con- 
troversial Tennessee  Valley  Authority  legis- 
lation which  resulted  In  transforming  the 
Tennessee  Valley  from  a  pocket  of  poverty 
and  destitution  into  a  prosperous  Industrial 
area.  These  accomplishments  alone  might 
have  been  sufficient  to  assure  Lister  HUl  a 
distinguished  place  in  history,  but  I  suspect 
that  In  the  public  mind,  they  will  continue 
to  pale  beside  the  extraordinary  work  he  has 
done  In  behalf  of  the  nation's  health. 

Hospitals,  clinics  and  nursing  homes  by  the 
thousands  are  scattered  throughout  the 
country  as  visible  monuments  to  this  great 
man.  Patients  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
improved  medical  care,  better  designed  and 
equipped  facilities,  greater  abundance  of 
doctors  and  nurses,  and  cures  for  heretofore 
incurable  diseases,  could  provide  living  testi- 
mony to  Lister  Hill's  good  works. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  sorely  miss  Lister  HUl 
when  he  departs  from  the  Senate,  for  he  Is 
a  highly  esteemed  colleague  and  a  very  dear 
friend.  I  can  take  some  consolation  from  the 
fact  that  I  shall  not  be  alone,  for  I  am  sure 
he  win  be  missed  by  all  his  colleagues  In  the 
Senate.  We  have  known  him.  loved  him  and 
admired  him  for  too  many  years  not  to  feel 
acutely  his  absence.  The  Senate  Is  losing  one 
of  Its  most  eloquent  and  wise  ^tesmen.  The 
nation  Is  losing  a  zealous,  dedicated  and  com- 
passionate champion. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE  SHOULD 
ENFORCE   ANTIRIOT   LAWS 

MR.    .ATTORNEY    GENERAL:    THE    NATION    DEM\NDS 
AN    ANSWER 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 3,  the  San  Diego  Union,  in  an  edi- 
torial, asked  a  question  which  Is  being 
asked  by  many  Americans:  Why  has  the 
Department  of  Justice  failed  to  enforce 
the  antirlot  laws  presently  on  the  books? 

Certainly,  so  long  as  professional 
troublemakers  feel  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment will  not  enforce  the  laws  that 
Congress  has  written,  the  country  will 
continue  to  witness  further  sad  specta- 
cles as  the  professional  troublemakers 
journey  from  State  to  State  stirring  up 
and  making  trouble  v.herever  they  can. 

Mr,  President,  as  the  San  Diego  Union 
states: 

The  Nation  must  ask  why  not?  And  de- 
mand an  answer. 


Revolutionaries  Active:  Antiriqt  Law  Goes 
Unenforced 

The  unfailing  accuracy  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  in  warning  of  the  rev- 
olution brewing  within  the  United  States  of 
America  was  again  Illustrated  in  Washington, 
DC,  this  week. 

Revolutionaries,  said  Mr.  Hoover,  director 
of  the  FBI,  "have  contempt  for  the  majority 
and  for  our  democratic  processes.  They  re- 
gard themselves  as  the  nucleus  of  an  elite 
dictatorial  ruling  class  of  the  future.  These 
extremists  openly  avow  that  their  aim  Is  to 
overthrow  the  existing  order." 

The  vows  were  again  repeated  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  this  week  by  Jerry  Rubin,  leader 
of  the  leftist  Youth  International  Party,  and 
others  who  sought  by  talk  and  dress  to  make 
a  mockery  of  the  democratic  process. 

At  that  House  committee  meeting  James  L. 
Gallagher,  staff  investigator,  testified  there 
can  be  no  doubt  Rubin  and  his  ilk  sought 
to  disrupt  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion in  Chicago  through  elaborate  plans. 

The  exhibitionists  disrupted  the  House 
committee  activities  in  Washington  to  divert 
attention  from  the  depth  of  the  conspiracy 
that  maligned  the  city  of  Chicago  and  Its 
pwllce^ 

-a*i#y  undoubtedly  sought  to  draw  atten- 
tttn  from  the  report  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  Tuesday  of  growing  security 
threats  from  increasing  espionage  by  Russia, 
Red  China  and  from  the  mushrooniing  "New 
Left"  movement  on  American  college  cam- 
puses. 

Tlie  hippies,  the  "over-age"  students  and 
the  New  Left  are  talking  'about  sabotage, 
violence  and  the  forcible  destruction  of  cer- 
tain key  facilities."  the  FBI  reported. 

At  its  national  convention  last  June  at 
Michigan  State  College,  one  of  the  groups 
called  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
held  workshops  in  sabotage  apd  explosives, 
the  FBI  reported. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  groups 
are  engaged  In  a  massive  conspiracy  to  over- 
throw the  United  States  as  we  know  it.  This 
Is  the  testimony  of  the  House  experts.  It  is 
the  oDinlon  of  the  FBI.  And  it  is  visible  to 
the  average  citizen  from  Columbia  to  Berke- 
ley and  from  Chicago  to  Washington. 

The  1968  Civil  Rights  Act  makes  it  Illegal 
to  cross  a  state  line  to  incite,  organize,  pro- 
mote,.encourage,  participate  in  or  carry  on  a 
riot. 

Rubin  has  done  it.  David  Delllnger.  Abble 
Hoffman,  Rennie  Davis  and  numerous  others 
of  the  so-called  New  Left  have  done  It  They 
brag  about  it.  Yet  the  Justice  Department 
has  yet  to  bring  a  single  indictment  under 
the  CtvU  Rights  Act  of  1968  or  any  other  sub- 
version statute. 

The  nation  must  ask  why  not?  And  de- 
mand an  answer. 


NOMINATING     CONVENTIONS     AND 
NATIONAL  PRIMARIES 


■A 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  a  great  many  Americans 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  outcome  of 
both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
National  Nominating  Conventions.  Even 
though  the  presidential  candidates  se- 
lected in  each  instance  were  the  over- 
whelming- choice  of  the  delet?ates.  the 
feeling  persists  that  their  nominations 
were  stage-managed  and  controlled  by 
party  officials,  and  that  the  convention 
system  thwarts  the  will  of  the  people. 

There  has  oeen  a  lot  of  talk  since 
Miami  and  Chicago  about  abolishing  the 
convention  system  entirely,  and  replac- 
ing it  with  a  national  presidential  pri- 
mary in  which  the  people  could  have 


a  direct  voice  In  the  selection  of  the 
nominee  of  their  political  party — could 
decide  for  themselves  who  they  wanted 
to  be  their  standard  bearer  in  the  race 
for  the  presidency. 

We  went  through  this  same  syndrome 
in  Utah  some  years  ago.  and  after  a  pe- 
riod of  trial  and  analysis  in  which  we 
substituted  a  State  primary  for  State 
nominating  conventions  we  evolved  a 
hybrid  system  which  is  part-convention 
and  part-primary,  and  which  has  proved 
most  satisfactory. 

I  should  like  to  talk  about  the  Utah 
system  here  today,  as  a  basis  for  a  bill 
which  I  shall  propose  in  the  9 1st  Con- 
gress, in  which  I  shall  recommend  we 
pattern  our  national  nominating  proc- 
esses after  those  which  have  worked  so 
well  in  my  own  State. 

Utah's  dissatisfaction  with  the  con- 
vention nominating  system  peaked  in  the 
1940  election.  At  the  Democratic  State  , 
convention  that  year,  Herbert  Maw,  a 
nonorganization  candidate,  won  the 
Democratic  gubernatorial  nomination 
and  was  elected.  The  convention  fight 
was  very  bitter,  and  there  was  consider- 
able grumbling  both  inside  the  conven- 
tion hall  and  among  the  electorate  gen- 
erally about  what  they  felt  were  efforts 
to  manipulate  the  party  machinerj-  in 
favor  of  candidates  who  were  the  choice 
of  party  leaders. 

One  of  the  first  requests  Governor 
Maw  made  of  the  State  legislature  when 
it  convened  was  that  the  party  conven- 
tions be  abolished  and  a  direct  primary 
system  be  substituted.  The  request  fell 
upon  sympathetic  ears.  But  not  wishing 
to  see  any  individual  nominated  for  an 
important  post  with  less  than  a  majority 
of  the  votes,  the  legislature  provided  for 
two  primaries.  Should  a  candidate  re- 
ceive a  majority  in  the  first  party  pri- 
mary, he  would  be  the  party  nominee.  If 
more  than  two  candidates  were  running 
for  the  party  nomination,  however,  and 
none  of  them  received  a  majority,  then 
the  law  required  a  party  runoff  among 
the  two  highest  candidates,  with  the  per- 
son who  won  the  runoff  chosen  as  the 
party  nominee. 

It  was  only  a  short  time,  however,  be- 
fore the  weaknesses  of  this  system 
became  apparent.  All  too  often  no  can- 
didate received  a  majority  in  the  first 
primary,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to 
hold  a  second  primary.  There  was  no 
objection  to  this  when  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  candidates  in  the  second  primary, 
but  when  there  were  only  a  handful,  the 
process  came  under  considerable  criti- 
cism because  of  the  expense  of  printing 
ballots,  setting  up  polling  places,  paying 
election  judges,  and  financing  all  of  the 
other  costs  of  the  election.  In  some  in- 
stances, if  my  memory  sen-es  me  cor- 
rectly, it  was  necessary  to  go  to  all  of 
this  expense  for  a  single  candidate.  In 
thrifty  Utah  this  was  considered  a  sub- 
.stantial  waste  of  public  funds. 

But  a  far  greater  source  of  dismay  to 
those  who  hoped  to  find  in  the  primary 
process  the  epitome  of  democracy  was 
the  fact  that  voters  turned  out  in  far 
greater  numbers  in  the  first  primary  than 
they  did  in  the  second  one.  Oftentimes 
there  would  be  only  a  handful  of  voters 
the  second  time  around,  so  the  nominee 
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finally  chosen  was  not  really  the  choice 
of  the  majority. 

This  was  nearly  always  true  If  he  had 
been  one  of  a  sizable  number  of  candi- 
dates In  the  first  place,  and  therefore 
far  from  a  majority  candidate  in  the  first 
primary,  and  the  choice  of  only  a  hand- 
ful of  voters  in  the  second  one. 

An  example  of  this  occurred  in  the 
State's  largest  county.  Salt  Lake,  where 
there  were  three  State  senate  positions 
to  be  filled.  This  meant,  that  in  the  first 
primary,  the  Democratic  Party  could 
select  six  senatorial  nominees  and  the 
Republican  Party  six.  The  runoff  would 
then  reduce  the  number  to  three  for  each 
party.  But  in  th^ second  primary  only 
about  half  as  many  people  voted  as  In 
the  first  one.  Often  in  the  first  primary 
the  citizens  really  turned  out — in  the 
second  primary  it  was  mainly  the  candi- 
date's personal  friends. 

By  the  1950's  It  became  evident  that 
the  direct  primary  alone  was  not  a  sound 
system.  Not  only  were  candidates  being 
choeen  b*^-a  minority,  but  it  was  hard  to 
let  the  people  know  what  each  candidate 
stood  for.  There  was  no  party  platform 
on  which  a  candidate  could  run — there 
were  just  dozens  and  dozens  of  individ- 
ual statements  of  policy  and  promise 
which  no  voter  could  possibly  sort  out 
and  remember. 

Also,  the  political  parties  were  dying 
on  the  vine.  There  was  less  incentive  to 
get  out  and  work  In  a  party  when  there 
was  no  opportunity  to  have  a  say  in  what 
principles  it  should  stand  for  and  what 
candidates  It  should  run. 

I  wUl  not  take  the  time  here  to  discuss 
the  fundamental  and  necessary  place 
political  parties  have  In  our  election 
process — I  am  sure  that  this  body  would 
grant  my  premise — I  can  only  say  that 
when  it  became  evident  the  political 
parties  in  Utah  were  deteriorating  under 
the  direct  primary  system  and  we  were 
not  getting  majority  candidates  either, 
we  decided  some  changes  had  to  be  made. 

So  our  State  legislature  went  to  work 
again  and  devised  our  present  hybrid 
system  of  both  a  nominating  convention 
and  a  direct  primary.  At  our  State  nomi- 
nating conventions  the  delegates  reduced 
the  field  to  two  candidates  for  each  Na- 
tional and  State  oflQce — two  for  the  U.S. 
Senate,  when  that  office  is  up,  two  for 
each  of  our  congressional  seats,  and  two 
for  the  governorship  and  all  of  the  State 
ofiBces,  when,  of  course,  their  term  is 
ending. 

Thus,  each  candidate  has  only  the 
problem  of  convincing  the  delegates  to 
the  State  convention  that  he  should  be 
one  of  the  two  candidates  chosen — he 
does  not  have  the  very  expensive  and 
exhausting  job  of  convincing  all  of  the 
voters  in  his  political  party  that  he  is  the 
best  qualified.  He  has  also,  of  course,  to 
be  willing  to  stand  on  the  platform  which 
the  nominating  convention  drafts — but 
which  he  can  help  Influence  either  as  a 
witness  at  platform  hearings  or  as  a 
delegate. 

Once  the  two  candidates  are  chosen 
they  nm  in  a  general  primary  in  which 
each  voter  asks  for  the  ballot  of  the  party 
of  his  choice,  and  decides  between  the 
two  candidates  listed.  One  of  the  candi- 
dates has  to  be  a  majority  choice. 

I  think  such  an  amalgam  might  work 


very  well  nationally.  It  would  give  the 
people  of  America  a  voice  In  choosing 
directly  the  candidate  they  wished  to 
head  their  party  ticket  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Had  such  a  system  been  In  effect 
during  the  two  nominating  conventions 
this  year,  the  two  names  which  would 
have  appeared  on  the  nationwide  Repub- 
lican primary  ballot  would  probably  have 
been  Richard  Nixon  and  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller; on  the  Democratic  primary  bal- 
lot Hubert  Humphrey  and  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy. Questions  on  party  policy  and 
the  party  platform  could  have  been  de- 
bated in  the  platform  committees  and 
before  the  convention  before  the  ballot- 
ing took  place,  with  each  candidate  mak- 
ing the  decision,  of  course,  as  to  whether 
he  could  or  could  not  run  on  the  plat- 
form which  the  convention  ratified. 

The  question  of  whether  a  third  pwirty 
wished  to  call  a  national  convention,  and 
appear  on  the  ballot  in  each  State,  could 
still  be  settled  much  the  way  it  has  this 
year — through  the  filing  of  petitions  and 
the  paying  of  filing  fees  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  each  State.  Some  State 
laws  would  undoubtedly  have  to  be 
changed. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  a  general  sys- 
tem which  combines  the  best  of  both  the 
nominating  conventions  and  the  open 
primary  would  be  a  great  improvement 
over  what  we  have,  and  would  be  a  rea- 
sonable approach  to  what  is  obviously 
a  growing  national  problem. 

The  convention-primary  system  would 
encourage  a  considerable  degree  of  party 
responsibility,  and  would  give  us  a  state- 
ment of  party  policies  and  objectives. 
And  it  would  give  people  an  oppwrtimity 
to  see  what  those  who  know  him  best^ 
members  of  his  own  political  party — 
think  of  a  candidate.  The  open  primary 
would  allow  the  rank  and  file  party 
members  to  have  the  last  say  on  both 
the  candidate  of  their  party. 


MISS  NANCY  ALWARD.  4-H  LEADER 
FROM  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  is  National  4-H  Week  and  an  out- 
standing young  4-H  leader  from  New 
Hampshire  has  been  selected  this  year  as 
one  of  nine  4-H  reporters  to  the  Nation. 

As  a  reporter  to  the  Nation.  Miss  Nancy 
Alward  of  Epping,  N.H..  represents  some 
3  million  4-H  members  throughout  the 
Nation  in  telling  the  4-H  story  to  na- 
tional organizations,  businesses,  civic 
groups  and  government  leaders. 

The  4-H  organization  Is  one  of  the 
largest  youth  groups  in  the  world  and, 
having  met  and  talked  with  this  fine 
4-H  representative  from  New  Hampshire, 
I  can  honestly  say  that  the  4-H'^lubs 
in  America  produce  some  of  our  finest 
young  Americans. 

Nancy  Alward's  contributions  to  her 
school  and  commimity  are  in  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  4-H  movement:  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  short 
article  about  her,  prepared  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Miss  Alward — who  ilves  on  a  50-acre,  40- 
anlm&l  be«f  farm — has  gone  In  for  variety 


In  her  10  years  In  4-H.  She  has  also  already 
been  New  Hampshire  Dairy  Princess,  a  dele- 
gate to  a  national  4-H  Citizenship  short 
course,  to  NaUonal  4-H  Congress.  In  Chicago 
and  to  National  4-H  Conference  in  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

In  4-H  food  and  nutrition,  she  has  pre- 
pared about  700  meals — Including  125  out- 
doors— and  has  canned  and  frozen  bushels 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  from  her  own  gar- 
den. She  has  made  most  of  her  own  clothing, 
spent  about  1200  hours  in  child  care  and  HOC 
in  home  management  and  home  Improve- 
ment. In  field  crops  she  has  worked  about 
275  acres  In  three  years,  and  In  livestock 
raised  3  beef  heifers,  6  beef  steers,  and  a 
hog.  One  year  she  had  a  grand  champion 
steer  and  a  first  place  heifer  at  State  Fall, 
and  last  year  she  won  the  "best  cattle  show- 
man" trophy  at  the  State  University.  She 
belongs  to  several  dairy  and  livestock  asso- 
ciations: has  Judged,  and  coached  a  county 
livestock  judging  team,  and  been  on  the 
State  livestock  Judging  team. 

Her  other  4-H  projects  have  incluled 
health  and  safety,  dog  husbandry,  horseman- 
ship, and  her  favorites — leadership  and  citi- 
zenship. In  leadership,  she  has  attended  :ind 
emcee'd  county  and  State  Junior  leader  con- 
ferences, and  organized  and  conducted  Junior 
leader  classes.  She  has  been  chairman  of 
the  State  Youth  Institute  and  president  of  ' 
the  State  Older  Youth  Advisory  Council.  She 
was  enrolled  two  years  In  Scouts  and  two 
years  In  Campfire  Qlrls.  She  has  represented 
4-H  at  a  Farm  Bureau  meeting,  a  Grange 
Youth  Rally,  and  on  a  Klwanls  program. 

In  school,  she  Is  a' University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire sophomore,  planning  to  enter  Animal 
Science.  She  Is  a  top  honor  student  r.nd 
popular  campus  leader.  In  high  school  she 
was  on  the  student  council,  yearbook  staff. 
In  the  chorus.  In  Junior  and  senior  plays,  and 
was  drama  club  president.  She  also  enjoyed 
sports — especially  softball.  volleyball,  and 
basketball.  In  her  church  she  has  directed 
the  youth  fellowship  several  years,  been  a 
steering  committee  chairman,  and  summer 
kindergarten  teacher. 

She  has  traveled  extensively  In  and  out- 
side her  State,  spoken  to  many  audiences, 
and  been  Ml  numerous  radio  and  TV  broad- 
casts. Her  hobbles  Include  swimming,  boat- 
ing, crafts,  community  service,  and  nature 
study.  She  has  a  brother  and  a  sister  in  4-H. 
and  her  parents — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P. 
Alward — are  county  4-H  livestock  leaders. 
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PROM  THE  POLICE  BLOTTER 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  season  for  sweeping  oratory  and 
grinding  campaigns.  This  is  the  season 
when  many  of  us  politicians  almost  con- 
vince ourselves  that  we  alone  are  respon- 
sible for  making  the  world  go  round. 

So  I  was  delighted  to  read  from  the 
Aspen  Times  of  Aspen.  Colo.,  that  life 
there  is  moving  along  quite  nicely  despite 
our  self -centered  clamoring  and  trumpet- 
ing on  the  so-called  national  scene. 

I  commend  selected  Items  from  the 
Aspen  "Police  Blotter"  to  my  good 
friends  from  Colorado  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

(From   the   Aspen   Times    (Colo.),   Sept.   26. 

19681 

Police  Blottek 

thursday.  september  19 

Jay  Parker  Impounded  two  horses  on 
Sept.  12  found  at  Red  Butte  Drive.  He 
stated  that  they  will  be  sold  at  public 
auction  it  tbey  are  not  claimed. 


FRTOAT.  SEPTEMBER  20 

A  disturbance  at  the  Woodlander  bar  was 
reported. 

SATURDAY.  SEPTEMBER  21 

Angel  Halght  reported  a  family  disturb- 
ance. 

policeman  Joe  Lee  ran  Into  a  parked  bus 
at  Hopkins  and  Monarch  In  a  police  squad 
car.  No  Injuries  were  sustained. 

David  Wllhelm  reported  that  In  his  ab- 
sence, children  had  apparently  used  his  yard 
for  an  apple  &ght  leaving  garbage  can  lids 
for  shields. 

SUNDAY.    SEPTEMBER    22 

Esco  reported  the  theft  of  an  auto,  which 
was  subsequently  recovered. 

Norman  Alsaher  reported  the  theft  of  an 
auto.  It  was  recovered  where  It  had  run  Into 
a  fence. 

Joyce  Stelmp  reported  a  car  stolen  from 
the  Tom's  Market  lot.  It  was  recovered  where 
It  had  run  Into  a  trash  house. 

Joe  Frle  reported  finding  a  Land  Rover,  ZG 
1153  on  AJax  Mountain  about  two  miles  down 
from  the  Sundeck. 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23 

Steve  Lack  reported  that  a  large  black 
male  great  dane  had  knocked  him  oti  his 
bicycle. 

Helmut  Schlofler  reported  that  a  large 
black  great  dane  ate  approximately  $50 
worth  of  flowers  from  the  garden  at  the 
Welnerstube  restaurant. 

Darya  Schwarm  reported  that  her  son 
Fritzs  dog  brought  a  leather  packet  full  of 
tools  home. 

BiDWELL  Takes  Hose  to  Plazawall-Sitters 

Aspenlte  Bert  Bldwell,  In  protest  against 
a  number  of  what  he  called  "hippies"  sitting 
on  the  wall  of  the  Mountain  Plaza  where 
his  shop  is  located,  turned  a  hose  on  the 
wall  and  the  wall-sitters. 

Owner  of  the  Mountain  Shop.  Bldwell 
called  on  Aspen  Police  Department  on 
Wednesday.  Sept  25  at  approximately  6:45 
P.M.  and  "reported  that  a  number  of  "hip- 
pies" had  been  sitting  on  his  wall  all  day, 
plavlng  the  flute  and  the  harmonica.  Officer 
Greg  Holmback  reported  to  the  scene  and 
explained  to  Bldwell  that  before  the  per- 
sons could  be  removed,  a  complaint  would 
have  to  be  signed. 

Bldwell  indicated  that  he  wanted  some 
more  immediate  action.  He  proceeded  out- 
side and  turning  on  his  hose,  wet  down  the 
wall  and  the  people  on  It.  Holmbeck  turned 
the  hoee  off. 

John  Norton,  one  of  the  people  sitting  on 
the  wall,  filed  a  complaint  of  disturbing  the 
peace  ♦gainst  Bldwell.  Cited  as  witnesses 
were  Ed  Bartless.  Philip  Davis  Fayette 
Hauser.  Julie  Sorenson  and  Shantus  Nike, 
who  were  also  sitting  on  the  wall. 

Bldwell  signed  a  counter  complaint  this 
morning.  Thvirsday,  at  10  A.M.  charging 
Norton  and  his  witnesses  with  disturbing  the 
peace  and  trespassing. 

The  defendants  will  appear  in  Magistrates 
Court. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  BY  MORRIS 
B.  ABRAM.  PRESIDENT,  BRANDEIS 
UNIVERSITY 


Mr.  BROOXE.  Mr.  President,  last 
weekend  I  was  privileged  to  attend  the 
inauguration  of  Morris  B.  Abram  as 
president  of  Brandcis  University  in 
Waltham.  Mass.  Dr.  Abram  is  the  sec- 
ond president  of  this  university,  which 
was  founded  just  20  years  ago.  in  Octo- 
ber 1948.  He  succeeds  the  distinguished 
educator  and  new  chancellor  of  Bran- 
deis,  Abram  L.  Sachar,  in  a  position 
which  is  both  challenging  and  rewarding. 
I  know  that  Dr.  Abram  will  serve  with 
distinction,  sensitivity,  and  imagination. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  out- 
standing inaugural  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Inaugural  Address  of  Morris  B.   Abram   at 
Brandeis  Universtty,  October  6.  1968 
Chancellor  Sachar— whose  Imagination  and 
zeal    created    this   distinguished    University; 
members  of  the  faculty— who  have  brought 
renown  to  Its  name  and  Inspiration  and  chal- 
lenge  to   its   students:    students — who   have 
been  worthy  of  the  faculty;   Trustees— who 
have   supported   this   University   with   Judg- 
ment and  substance;  alumni— whose  pioneer- 
ing faith  has  been  confirmed;  Women's  Com- 
mittee— who   in   twenty  devoted   years   have 
built  an  outstanding  library  of  remarkable 
diversity;    administrative  staff — whose  devo- 
tion  has   equalled    their    task;    Fellows   and 
Council  Members— who  have  conferred  dis- 
tinction on  the  University  and  conveyed  Its 
meaning  to  their  communities;  philanthropic 
statesmen,  usually  called  donors — whose  suc- 
cesses In  the  outside  world  have  contributed 
vision  and  resources  to  the  academic  world; 
distinguished  delegates  of  great  universities 
and  learned  societies;  l.idles  and  gentlemen — 
I  speak  here  today  with  a  clear  understand- 
ing that  I  shall  soon  listen.  1  am  here  today 
to  share  the  university  forum,  not  to  pre- 
empt   It:    to    engage    in    discussion,    not   to 
shrink  from  it. 

I  accept  this  office  and  this  opportunity 
to  open  a  dialogue,  one  in  which  all  mem- 
t>ers  of  this  conrununlty  will  participate  and 
which  must  continue  without  Interruption, 
whatever  the  issues  that  may  arise.  We  must 
speak  candidly,  we  must  listen  sensitively, 
and  we  must  learn  from  each  other.  We  are  a 
community,  and  we  must  live  as  one  to  gain 
the  mutual  support  required  by  these  times. 
Students,  faculty  and  administration  com- 
pose three  elements,  but  they  must  work  in 
a  common  effort,  frequently  ignoring  rigid, 
compartmental  lines  which  events  and  re- 
quired responses  have  blurred. 

The  university  is  truly  at  the  vortex  of 
the  crisis  of  our  time  in  the  United  States,  in 
Prance.  Mexico — everywhere. 

It  Is  a  compliment  to  education  that  men 
in  this  time  of  trouble  should  crystallze  t^.elr 
attention,  anxieties,  frustrations  and  even 
angers  on  the  university.  In  effect  they  are 
saving,  frequently  in  unacceptable  ways: 
"Our  society  is  in  deep  trouble.  The  \inl- 
versity  has  the  capacity  to  redeem  or  reform 
societv  if  the  university  has  the  will  and  is 
itself  "reformed."  At  least  these  critics  assign 
to  the  university  a  central  role  frequently 
denied  by  the  actions  of  legislative  appropria- 
tion committees  and  private  citizens  of 
means.  The  critics  are  saying  that  the  uni- 
versity is  more  Important  than  its  supporters 
sav  it  is. 

i  should  like  to  record  here  my  tentative 
views  on  some  of  the  crucial  questions  which 
have  been  asked  of  me  by  students,  faculty 
and  interested  friends  In  the  recent  tumul- 
tuous months.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall 
adhere  to  these  views  twenty  years  or  twenty 
month  or  even  twenty  days  from  now.  They 
In  no  way  conflict  with  the  principles  stated 
by  Chancellor  Sachar  on  this  occasion  twenty 
vears  ago  when  he  pledged : 

"Brandeis  will  be  an  institution  of  quality. 
...  a  school  of  the  spirit.  .  .  a  dwelling 
place  of  permanent  values.  Brandeis  will  offer 
its  opportunities  of  learning  to  all." 

Chancellor  Sachar.  I  accept,  applaud  and 
win  preserve  every  one  of  these  principles — 
without  deviation  or  exception. 

Now  I  turn  to  the  specific  challenges.  I 
see  the  university  as  playing  a  central  role  ts 
a  community  of  scholars,  a  commonwealth  of 
learning.  This  is  a  unique,  indispensable 
role  which  no  other  institution  can  play  and 
without  which  present  knowledge  cannot  be 
transmitted  to  future  generaUons.  nor  the 
frontiers  of  truth  extended. 


An  institution  which  is  less  than  a  com- 
munity of  scholars  or  a  commonwealth  of 
learning  Is  not  a  university,  and  one  which 
purports  to  be  more  may  at  worst  impair 
its  central  mission  or  at  least  perform  poorly 
a  task  for  which  it  is  not  properly  equipped 
Students  ask:  "With  the  world  on  fire,  why 
should  I  .spend  four  years  in  books  and 
laboratories?  Wouldn't  i  be  more  useful  if  I 
responded  to  the  impulse  to  plunge  Into  the 
ghetto  and  the  streets  to  engage  directly  in 
the  fight  against  poverty,  ignorance,  racism 
iind  war?" 

I  was  a  counsel  at  the  Nuremberg  Trials. 
I  cannot  deny  the  feeling  that  each  of  us 
must  accept  a  certain  share  of  the  moral 
responsibility  for  the  mess  the  world  Is  in 
vinless  we  seize  our  opportunity  to  reform 
it  However,  the  question  is  not  whether  a 
qualified  man  should  devote  himself  to  at- 
tacking the  Ills  and  wrongs  of  the  world, 
but  when. 

The  four  years  at  Brandeis  are  irreplacable. 
Here  and  at  other  great  centers  of  learning 
students  have  the  chance,  not  likely  ever  to 
occur  again  in  the  life  cycle,  to  train,  sharpen 
and  hone  themselves  to  become  the  cutting 
edge  of  social  change  or  scientific  progress. 
The  good  student  may  also  be  an  activist. 
However,  if  for  any  reason  a  choice  must  be 
made  between  activism  and  a  full  academic 
experience,  that  choice  should  be  understood 
lor  what  It  may  be:   whether  to  be  a  sharp 
instrument  all  of  one's  life  minus  four  years. 
or  a  dull  Instrument  all  of  one's  life.  Students 
at   Brandeis    have    the    basic    qualifications, 
otherwise  they  would  not  be  here.  In  their 
case  then,  the  question  may  be  whether  to 
maximize  or  squander  one  of  society's  great- 
est assets — of   which   there   is  severe   short- 
age— namely,  fully  developed  human  talent. 
Many  say:    "Granted   that  a  college  edu- 
cation  Is   critical.   May    the   courses   not    be 
made  more  relevant  to  the  world  in   which 
we   live?   Why   can't    we   as   students   relate 
what  we  learn  in  the  classrooms  to  the  so- 
ciety  around   us?"    Since   the   purpose   of   a 
university    is   to   help   develop   an   educated 
man.  Its  relevance  should  be  tested  against 
that  purpose.  Brandeis'  curriculum  Is  based 
entirely  on  subjects  of  academic  distinction, 
and  all  are  pursued  far  enough  to  challenge 
the  intellect.   Therefore,   a   great  experience 
in  any  of  the  schools  at  Brandeis  is  in  my 
judgment  relevant. 

The  question  then  is  how  to  fully  engage 
today's  activist  students  in  this  educational 
experience.  The  problem  is  one  of  motiva- 
tion,   and   here   the   students'    own    interest 
and  testimony  should  be  of  the  greatest  use- 
fulness. If,  for  example,  the  current  wide  and 
proper   interest   in    the   race   question   could 
be  used  to  stimulate  deep,  rigorous  academic 
involvement    in    the    disciplines   of    antl^ro- 
pology.  economics,  history,  politics  and  psy- 
chology, all  of  which  have  something  to  say 
on   the  problem- -so  much   the  better.  I  .see 
no  reason  why  central  problems  of  our  day 
should   not  be  used  to   lead  into  the  study 
of    every    discipline    which    Illuminates    the 
subject.    This    would    require    considerably 
more  Interdisciplinary  cooperation  and  would 
perhaps  tie  more  faculty  as  well  as  students 
into   rewarding   Interdepartmental   relation- 
ships. The  only  peril   to  be  avoided  at  any 
cost  Is  that  In  learning  something  of  every- 
thing we  may  learn   too  little  of  anything. 
I  do  not  propose  to  preside  over  a  university 
of    superflclalitleE.    At    Brandeis    the    motto 
shall  stand:  "Truth  even  vmto  its  innermost 
parts."  The  Innermost  parts  of  today's  truths 
in  some  social  sciences  may  be  not  only  in 
textbooks    but    also    in    the    laboratories    of 
life. 

Some  have  asked  what  I  think  about  mak- 
ing the  university,  more  cf  a  moral  force. 
Others  have  directly  suggested  that  Brandeis. 
as  a  great  liberal  university  should  be  polit- 
icized— by  tn?t.  I  suppose,  made  into  a  cor- 
porate or  organic  political  force  taking  stands 
and  backing  these  with  its  resources.  Al- 
though I  have  been  in  the  world  of  politics. 
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I  do  not  know  how  to  accomplish  such  a 
goal — and  I  pronounce  It  to  be  a  bad  one. 

A  university  la  a  community  of  scholars.  It 
Is  not  a  church  nor  a  political  party.  It  does 
not  Itself  vote.  It  should  be  cranuned  full 
of  people  who  think,  vote  and  participate  In 
every  level  of  life,  including  politics.  Here 
the  faculty,  students  and  administration 
must — as.  Individuals — always  feel  free  to 
take  whatever  position  they  wish  on  Vietnam 
or  any  other  subject  of  interest  or  concern. 
Moreover  I  applaud  those  who  feel  a  special 
obligation  to  speak  out  because  they  are 
learned  and  influential  men  Nevertheless, 
the  university  Itself  must  not  be  a  dogmatist. 
It  must  t)e  a  free  and  open  place.  I  look 
upon  the  university  as  providing  the  forum 
for  Individual  and  group  study  and  expres- 
sion The  university  should  hold  the  soap  box 
steady  for  others  to  stand  on — to  study,  to 
declaim,  to  debate  and  to  preach  whatever 
truth  they  see  or  feel.  A  university  which  has 
been  politically  programmed  tilts  the  soap 
box  and  becomes  the  very  antithesis  of  what 
an  Institution  of  higher  learning  should  be — 
even  If  the  particular  dogma  espoused  Is  con- 
sidered at  the  moment  to  be  eternal  truth. 
A  university  politicized — radicalized  or 
conservatiaed — Is  a  university  doomed,  as  the 
lessoK  of  Carman  universities  under  the 
Nazis  proved.  I  also  give  you  the  tragic  ex- 
ample of  many  South  American  universities, 
which  were  politicized  around  1918.  and  made 
cockpits  for  the  Invading  forces  of  contend- 
ing political  parties  who  sought  to  manipu- 
late the  university  as  a  tool.  Such  institu- 
tions are  rarely  places  of  academic  distinc- 
tion or  freedom.  A  dogmatic  institution  is 
hospitable  only  to  those  who  support  Its 
dogmas.  It  cannot  be  pluralistic;  it  cannot 
be  a  community,  and  it  will  not  long  be  a 
residence  of  scholars. 

I  know  that  it  has  become  fashionable  In 
some  circles  to  downgrade  the  tolerant  prin- 
ciples of  the  liberal  political  creed.  I  am 
willing  to  examine  and  re-examine  every  sub- 
stantive opinion.  Including  those  to  which 
I  am  most  committed  However,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  reject  the  liberal  methodology  of 
fair  play,  civil  liberty  and  due  process  as  the 
only  way  in  which  a  civilized  society  can 
pursue  truth,  prevent  the  encrustation  of 
error  and  Insure  the  fulfillment  of  man's 
creative  talents  and  Inclinations. 

The  university  has  frequently  been  threat- 
ened from  the  outside.  State  legislatures. 
Congressional  Investigating  committees, 
fundamentalist  fanatics  and  racial  segre- 
gationists have  at  one  time  or  another  sought 
to  tie  the  hands  of  educational  administra- 
tors and  muzzle  the  voices  of  the  academy. 

Today,  however,  the  danger  to  dissent  with- 
in the  university  comes  also  from  a  new  di- 
rection. It  comes  from  within.  I  spoke  with 
a  professor  of  another  university  a  few 
months  ago  about  this.  I  deplored  what  I 
perceived  to  be  a  developing  Intolerance  with- 
in the  academic  community  on  certain  Issues, 
particularly  those  of  foreign  policy  and  the 
war  To  my  amazement,  the  professor  stated 
flatly  that  he  thought  there  were  some  points 
of  view  which  were  so  wrong  that  they 
should  not  be  tolerated  within  the  univer- 
sity. This  Illustrates  a  discernible  trend  to 
make  certain  views,  widely  held  In  the  aca- 
demic world,  a  principal  test  of  a  man's  ac- 
ceptability within  the  university. 

In  foreign  affairs  this  tendency  Is  expressed 
by  an  absolutist  opposition  to  American  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam.  Now.  I  share  the  vltw 
that  American  involvement  in  Vietnam  was 
and  Is  a  grave  and  tragic  mistake.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  in  the  academy,  as  in  society 
as  a  whole,  the  majority  has  a  right  to  stifle 
the  voice  of  the  minority  The  university, 
long  the  protector  and  protestor  for  the  right 
of  the  dissenter  to  be  heard,  must  live  by  Its 
own  principles.  Which  one  of  us.  who  today 
holds  the  majority  view  on  this  Issue,  will  In 
another  day  and  on  another  Issue  find  him- 
self the  dissenter,  suffering  under  pressures 
to  conform? 


Everywhere  I  go  people  ask  the  question, 
"Do  you  expect  a  riot  at  Brandels?" 

I  can  give  no  certain  answer  about  a  riot. 
The  right  of  students  to  protest  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  right  and  not  a  privilege.  The 
right  of  students,  faculty  or  anyone  else  to 
disrupt  the  learning  process  Is  no  right  at 
all.  It  is  a  wrong.  And  I  will  do  everything  I 
can  to  resist  it  ^  reject  the  modern  paeans 
to  violence.  I  know  that  violence  begets  vio- 
lence and  that  those  who  favor  It  for  "good 
purposes"  are  far  outnumbered  by  those  who 
are  prepared  to  use  It  for  evil.  When  the  beast 
of  violence  Is  out  of  Its  cage,  no  man  is  safe, 
least  of  all  the  scholar. 

If  the  purpose  of  a  disruptive  demonstra- 
tion Is  to  get  my  attention  or  to  have  stu- 
dents' voices  heard,  there  is  no  need  to  riot 
Here  at  Brandels  the  students  will  be  heard — 
so  will  the  faculty  and  the  other  elements  of 
the  university. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  this  generation  of 
youth  has  exhibited  some  remarkable  char- 
acteristics. For  one  thing,  they  can  distin- 
guish between  the  first,  second  and  third 
order  of  moral  principles  Thus,  they  are  dis- 
turbed by  a  society  which  seems  to  care  more 
^bout  what  two  consenting  adults  do  in  pri- 
vate than  what  a  nation  does  to  a  black  child 
m  Harlem  or  a  yellow  child  In  Hue.  Vietnam. 
I  grew  up — and  I  know  many  of  you  did. 
too — In  a  world  in  which  boundaries  meant  a 
great  deal — state  boundaries,  regional  bound- 
aries, national  boundaries.  But  the  students 
here  at  Brandels  and  the  better  students  now 
In  the  universities  of  our  country  are  dif- 
ferent. They  may  well  be  the  first  generation 
In  all  history  who  are  really  prepared  to  be 
citizens  of  a  common  country  and  a  com- 
mon world.  I  don't  know  whether  the  world 
is  prepared  to  accept  this  generation's  visions 
and  desires.  Sometimes  I  rather  doubt  that  it 
is  However,  as  a  father  of  five.  I  know  that 
todays  students  are  remarkably  realistic  and 
deeply  committed  to  the  building  of  a  better 
world  than  that  in  which  we  live.  They  dis- 
concert us  by  taking  seriously  some  of  the 
precepts  we  preach.  They  do  not  fool  them- 
selves, and  they  will  not  permit  themselves 
to  be  fooled.  Such  people  must  be  listened  to 
They  have  some  new  news  to  tell,  and  we 
must  get  with  It. 

Who  exposed  a  Mississippi  which  sanc- 
tioned or  covered  up  the  lynchlngs  of  hun- 
dreds of  its  black  citizens?  Their  names  and 
their  ages — remember  them— were:  James 
Earl  Chaney.  22;  Andrew  Goodman.  20;  and 
Michael  Henry  Schwemer.  24. 

Who  showed  us  the  great  moral  wrong  of 
a  draft  which  tilts  the  scales  of  citizenship 
against  the  poor  and  the  black? 
The  young. 

Who  this  August  in  Chicago,  forced  us  to 
face  the  question,  who  shall  protect  the  citi- 
zen when  police  act  outside  the  law? 
The  young. 

Today's  students  are  physically,  emotion- 
ally and  educationally  more  mature  than 
my  generation  at  the  same  age.  Moreover, 
they  have  become  perceptive  social  critics 
of  society.  The  reformers  among  them  far 
outnumber  the  disrupters  There  Is  little 
reason  to  suppose  that  students  at  a  univer- 
sity such  as  Brandels.  if  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, will  not  Infuse  good  Judgment  Into 
decisions  about  the  rules  governing  their 
lives  in  this  community.  At  least  rules  which 
have  their  support  will  be  more  enforceable 
than  those  established  under  a  theory  that 
my  wife  and  I  and  the  faculty  are  in  loco 
parentis  to  2.000  young  adulu. 

The  dress  and  taste  of  the  young — Includ- 
ing my  own — sometime  startle  me.  But  I 
have  learned  to  readjust  my  reaction  by  con- 
juring up  in  my  mind's  eye  the  appearance 
of  some  of  history's  heroes.  I  ask  you  to  do 
the  same:  I  give  you  the  moral  paradigm  of 
our  age.  Ghandl;  the  Intellectual  model,  Ein- 
stein Turn  the  clock  back  and  r^hwt  on 
the  image  of  the  hermit  John  the  Baptist — 
the     preacher,     Je«us — and     the     law-giver. 


Moses.  I  like  to  think  that  each  of  them 
would  have  been  comfortable  at  Brandels. 
but  none  of  them  would  have  passed  a 
parade  dress  inspection. 

The  faculty  who  came  to  Brandels  20 
years  ago  were  daring  men  and  excellent 
scholars.  They  must  have  been  drawn  to  the 
university  by  the  attraction  of  an  Ideal  and 
a  commitment  to  some  principle  above  self- 
advancement  Because  of  the  law  of  intel- 
lectual magnetism  by  which  excellence  at- 
tracts excellence,  that  faculty  has  gathered 
to  Its  circle  other  superb  scholars  and 
students 

I  relish  the  opportunity  of  working  closer 
with  this  faculty  in  a  common  effort  to  pro- 
duce here  an  educational  excellence  without 
equal  I  will  need  the  support  and  the  as- 
sistance of  the  faculty  In  solving  a  host  of 
problems  of  unlverslty-wlde  concern.  We 
must  consider  together  not  only  matters  of 
procedure,  but  many  Issues  of  educational 
substance  and  student  needs.  If  methods  of 
university  governance  established  in  the  past 
are  Inadequate  for  the  present,  so.  too.  may 
be  many  time-honored  traditions  of  the 
academy. 

The  President  and  the  faculty  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  students  and  to  the  uni- 
versity as  a  whole  which  can  be  Ignored  by 
either  :>nly  at  the  peril  of  the  university.  J  am 
prepared  to  enter  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  whole  panoply  of  educational  and  admin- 
istrative issues  which  are  on  the  agenda  of 
the  modern  university  There  is  nothing 
sacrosanct  except  quality  education  and  the 
viability  of  Brandels  as  a  university  and  as 
an  Ideal.  Brandels  Is  a  young  and  relatively 
small  university  and  should  be  adaptable  to 
experimentation  This,  for  example,  could 
conceivably  be  an  Institution  at  which  the 
traditional  slogan  of  "publish  or  perish' 
could  be  rephrased  to  read:  "Publish  and 
prosper;  teach  and  prosper;  teach  and  pub- 
lish and  prosper  doubly." 

It  will  take  many  weeks  and  months  to 
accomplish  all  that  we  must  do  together. 
I  knew  there  is  an  impatience  sometimes 
expressed  by  the  young  but  often  shared  by 
others  to  do  everything  today  and  to  dismiss 
as  worthless  any  institution  which  cannot 
reform  itself  overnight.  It  may  be  well  to 
recall  some  words  from  the  Hebrew  Ethics 
of  the  Fathers:  "The  day  Is  short,  the  work 
is  great.  .  .  It  is  not  thy  duty  to  complete 
the  work,  but  neither  art  thou  free  to  desist 
from  it." 

This  university  is  a  treasure  bestowed  on 
.America  In  the  name  of  its  Jewish  commu- 
nity. As  three  hundred  years  on  these  shores 
have  Justified  the  faith  of  the  Jew  in  the 
liberal  institutions  of  America,  twenty  years 
of  Brandels  have  demonstrated  that  the 
American  Jewish  community  is  fully  pre- 
pared to  develop  and  support  American 
institutions  of  excellence  to  parallel  the 
brilliant  Individual  achievements  which 
have  been  evident  since  the  establishment 
of  the  community. 

At  the  outset  I  saluted  the  people  and 
groups  who  gave  this  university  birth  and 
who  have  supported  It  for  twenty  years.  Now 
I  would  like  to  salute  an  Intangible,  the 
Intellectual  tradition  and  the  prophetic 
Idealism  of  the  people  of  the  book — the  tra- 
dition of  Louis  D.  Brandels  and  of  the  uni- 
versity which  bears  his  name. 

That  is  a  good  place  to  end  this  inaugural 
.-peech  and  a  good  note  on  which  to  begin 
a  new  decade. 


THE     NEXT     STEP     FORWARD? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  orinted  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "NAFTA:  The 
Next  Step  Forward?"  which  I  wrote  for 
the  September  1968  issue  of  the  Columbia 
Journal  of  World  Business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ^^^^ 

NAFTA:   The  Next  Step  Forward? 

WHAT   IS  NAFTA? 

The  proposed  free  trade  area  discussed 
in  this  Issue  does  not  have  a  formal  name. 
It  has  been  variously  called  the  Free  Trade 
Area  (FTA)  In  accordance  with  the  defini- 
tions laid  down  in  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  or,  as  Senator 
Javlts  advocates  in  order  to  avoid  connota- 
tions of  North  Atlantic  exclusivity,  the  In- 
dustrial Free  Trade  Area  (IFTAi.  Since  it  is 
often  assumed  that  the  initial  membership 
would  consist  of  Canada,  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States,  the  name  North 
Atlantic  Free  Trade  Area  ( NAFTA  i  will  be 
used  throughout  the  discussion  of  this  pro- 
posal. When  other  Industrialized  nations,  as 
well  as  developing  countries  on  an  associated 
basis,  agree  to  Join  the  organization,  another 
name  will  presumably  emerge. 

As  proposed,  the  group  would  follow  prece- 
dents already  set  by  other  combinations;  tar- 
iffs and  quotas  on  the  imports  of  each  mem- 
ber from  the  others  would  be  gradually  elim- 
inated over  a  prescribed  period  of  time.  Some 
sensitive  or  strategic  commodities  such  as 
agricultural  products,  crude  and  refined 
petroleum  would  be  excluded  from  the  agree- 
ment or  handled  under  special  provisions. 
There  would  probably  be  an  obligation  to 
remove  restrictions  on  capital  flow  among 
members.  Measure  to  ensure  "fair"  competi- 
tion and  eliminate  "non-tariff"  barriers  would 
undoubtedly  be  necessary. 

By  its  nature  a  free  trade  area,  as  op- 
posed to  a  common  market  or  customs  un- 
ion, keeps  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  pol- 
ices which  must  be  harmonized  among  the 
members.  The  degree  of  economic  Integration 
is.  therefore,  not  necessarily  great,  and  the 
probability  of  reconciling  a  smaller  number 
of  divergent  national  Interests  Increases.  It  is 
also  true,  however,  that  lesser  degrees  of  Inte- 
gration Imply  limited  economic  gains  to  the 
members.  The  free  trade  area  permits  mem- 
bers to  go  as  far  as  they  wish  or  can  to- 
ward the  goal  of  integration. 

I  By  Jacob  K.  Javits)' 

The  United  States  took  a  vigorous  and 
imaginative  approach  to  the  challenge  and 
opportunities  that  preceded  the  five-year 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  as  well  as  in 
the  round  of  trade  talks  that  followed  pas- 
sage of  that  historic  measure.  The  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  greatly  expanded  the 
President's  power  to  negotiate  trade  agree- 
ments with  foreign  nations.  Authority  was 
given  to  the  President  to  decrease  any  duty 
to  a  rate  50";  below  that  existing  on  July  1. 
1962.  It  authorized  the  President  to  reduce 
tariffs  to  zero  on  certain  manufactured 
products,  if  the  United  States  and  EEC 
countries  accounted  for  at  least  80".  of  the 
total  world  export  trade  value  in  those 
products.  The  Kennedy  Round — officially  the 
sixth  worldwide  tariff  negotiating  conference 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT) — was  made  possible  by  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

The  earlier  initiative  now  stands  out  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  vacillation  and  delay 
that  has  characterized  U^S.  trade  policy  in 
the  post-Kennedy  Round  period.  If  the  pres- 
ent course  remains  unchanged,  the  conse- 
quences for  the  United  States  and  the  world 
economy  as  a  whole  could  prove  to  be  ex- 
tremelv  serious  in  the  months  ahead. 


'  Senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  Jacob  K.  Javlts  Is  a  notable  legislator 
whose  interests  span  a  broad  spectrum  of 
domestic  and  international  Issues.  An  activist 
In  all  the  causes  he  espouses,  Senator  Javits 
vigorously  supports  an  Indtistrlal  free  trade 
association  (IFTA),  a  description  which  he 
prefers  to  NAFTA.  Such  an  association  has 
many  merits,  not  the  least  of  which  Is 
simplicity. 


More  than  a  year  after  the  1962  Act  has 
expired,  the  United  States  has  yet  to  formu- 
late even  the  framework  of  future  trade 
strategy.  The  best  the  Administration  has 
offered  l.<  a  status  quo  approach.  Meanwhile, 
the  achievements  of  the  recently  concluded 
GATT  negotiations  I're  already  under  severe 
attack  from  those  who  wish  to  retreat  Irom 
a  policy  of  trade  liberalization  to  one  of 
protection  Many  aspects  of  trade  pohcy  as 
well  as  related  questions  of  foreign  econonUc 
policy  are  still  left  unanswered  Trade  policy 
issues  !U-e  furilier  clouded  by  the  dual  prob- 
lems of  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  deficit 
and   the   International   status  of   the  t;ollar. 

Part  of  the  blame  is  due  to  the  Johnson 
Administration's  failure  to  accord  trade  pol- 
icy planning  sufficiently  high  priority  and 
adequate  resources.  Also.  Its  unwillingness 
to  oppose  openly  protectionist  legislation 
and  its  tendency  to  deal  with  it  privately 
in  the  confines  of  Senate-House  Committees 
have  eroded  considerably  public  .md  con- 
gressional support  for  our  trade  policy.  This 
is  a  dangerous  course  over  the  long  run.  even 
though  In  the  short  run  it  may  appear  to  be 
more  ••realistic."  However,  it  must  also  be 
recognized  that  the  United  St.ites  today  is 
confronted  by  an  entirely  different  set  of 
problems  abroad  than  it  was  six  years  .-go. 

In  the  iate  50's  and  early  60's  the  world 
was  progressing  on  a  fairly  predictable 
course.  European  economic  revival,  decoloni- 
zation, U.S. -Soviet  confrontation  in  the  cold 
war  and  the  emergence  of  Communist  China 
as  a  world  power  were  then  the  principal 
issues.  The  West  responded  with  the  Marshall 
Plan,  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMF).  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO),  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD).  a 
series  of  mutual  defense  pacts  and  large- 
scale  economic  and  technical  assistance  to 
the  developing  nations  in  Africa,  Latin 
America  and  Asia. 

In  response  to  the  commercial  challenge 
posed  by  the  formation  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  (EEC),  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  in 
1962.  To  meet  the  political  challenge  posed 
by  European  political  unification,  the  United 
States  pressed  its  Grand  Design  of  an  Atlan- 
tic Community:  an  equal  partnership  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  a  united  West- 
ern Europe  which  was  willing  and  able  to 
share  the  responsibilities  of  protecting  world 
peace  and  fostering  world  economic  growth. 

It  took  the  shock  of  President  de  Gaulle's 
veto  of  the  United  Kingdom's  application  to 
Join  the  EEC  in  January  1963  to  begin  to 
make  the  government  in  Washington  realize 
that,  as  a  nation,  the  United  States  was 
entering  a  new  phase  of  international  rela- 
tions and  power  alignments.  The  vision  of 
Britain  finally  emerging  as  a  part  of  con- 
tinental Europe  failed  to  materialize.  The 
U.S.-Soviet  confrontation  In  Europe  dimin- 
ished in  intensity,  and  with  it  came  the 
lessening  of  Western  European  concern  over 
the  Soviet  threat,  the  weakening  of  NATO 
by  France's  departure  from  it.  and  a  greater 
Western  European  desire  for  independence 
from  U.S.  political  and  economic  influence. 
The  Soviet-Chinese  rift  and  the  gradual  de- 
cline of  Russian  influence  in  Eastern  Europe 
have  also  become  basic  factors  In  inter- 
national calculations. 

In  short,  the  United  States  has  entered 
into  a  phase  of  international  relations  far 
more  complex,  far  more  ambiguous,  and  far 
more  contradictory  than  the  preceding  pe- 
riod. The  period  ahead  is  not  likely  to  be 
responsive  to  simple  or  grandiose  strategies. 
It  will  require  persistent  and  imaginative 
exploration  of  new  policies,  and  these  poli- 
cies must  take  this  new  transitional  situa- 
tion into  account.  To  gather  the  threads  of 
the  many  elements  of  this  situation  Into  a 
cohesive  strategy  will  not  be  an  easy  or  quick 
task.  President  Johnson  and  his  closest  ad- 
visors have  regretfully  failed  thus  far  to 
display  sufficient  sensitivity  to  this  situation. 


THE    NEXT    step 

It  Is  in  this  context  that  we  must  discuss 
the  feasibility  of  NAFTA— ite  potential  as 
the  next  step  in  global  trade  liberalization. 
its  implications  for  the  United  States  and 
lis  relevance  to  the  dilemma  facing  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Canada  at  this  time. 
The  question  lor  Britain  is  how  to  maintain 
an  influential  role  in  world  affairs  and,  at 
the  same  lime,  to  deal  with  the  basic  weak- 
nesses of  a  relatively  undynamlc  economy, 
the  absence  of  expanding  overseas  markets 
and  recurring  attacks  on  sterling.  Canada  is 
looking  towards  new  markets  for  its  exports 
and  lor  new  partners  abroad. 

The  world  is  now  facing  a  situation  where 
regional  trade  groupings  will  be  a  fact  of 
life  and  where  the  unconditional  most-fav- 
ored-nation principle  will  become  applicable 
between  trading  communities  or  asssocla- 
tions  rather  than  nations.  NAFTA  could  well 
represent  the  next  practical  step  after  the 
Kennedy  Round  to  liberalize  world  trade. 
If  the  next  attempt  at  trade  negotiations  by 
the  traditional  multilateral  approach  falls — 
or.  even  possibly,  is  insufflclently  promising 
to  be  attempted — then  the  United  Suites 
would  be  wise  to  shift  to  the  only  other 
practical  approach  that  is  sanctioned  by 
GATT.  the  establishment  of  a  free  trade 
area  among  willing  industrialized  countries 
as  the  first  move  toward  a  more  generalized 
agreement. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  another  round  of 
multilateral  negotiations  succeeds,  then  a 
number  of  nations  would  be  so  close  to  free 
trade  that  the  GATT  countries  could  com- 
mit themselves  to  full  free  trade  at  a  fixed 
date  and  undertake  other  commitments  as  If 
they  were  in  a  formal  free  trade  area. 

As  far  as  the  less  developed  countries  are 
concerned,  they  have  gained  little  thus  far 
from  the  traditional  multilateral  approach 
under  GATT.  Still,  .•significant  advantages 
could  accrue  to  them  Irom  a  free  trade  area 
similar  to  those  which  Greece  and  Turkey 
obtained  from_  the  EEC  as  associated  mem- 
bers. These  could  include  transitional  tariff 
preferences  within  the  area  for  their  manu- 
factured products  as  well  as  assistance  to 
accelerate   their  economic  development. 

For  a  ntimber  of  reasons  the  NAFTA  con- 
cept is  relevant  to  the  United  States.  It  Is 
relevant  in  the  context  of  future  relations 
to  Wesern  Europe,  which  even  in  the  post- 
Gaullist  period  is  not  likely  to  be  willing  to 
adhere  to  the  concept  of  an  Atlantic  Com- 
munity. NAFTA  could  be  an  excellent  way  to 
maintain  mutually  beneficial  trade  relations 
with  Europe.  It  would  not  require  a  supra- 
national political  institution,  surrender  of 
sovereignty,  a  common  external  tariff  or 
mandatory  International  economic  pwlicy  co- 
ordination. Yet  NAFTA  could  still  serve  as 
a  means  to  preserve  Western  economic  unity. 
.■IS  a  link  between  the  EEC  and  the  Euro- 
pean Free  Trade  Association  (EFTA)  and  as 
a  stimulant  to  international  commerce  and 
economic  growth.  While  Atlantic  unifica- 
tion is  now  a  viable  project,  the  successful 
conclusion  of  the  Kennedy  Round  and  the 
negotiations  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  over  the  creation  of  new  international 
reserves  (SDRsi  are  proof  that  a  strong  com- 
munity of  interest  remains  on  which  to 
build  for  the  future.  NAFTA  could  symbol- 
ize that  future. 

Under  the  new  conditions  now  emerging, 
the  Atlantic  Community  approach  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  does  not 
appear  to  be  realistic.  On  the  other  hand, 
NAFTA  fits  In  well  with  these  conditions, 
without  abandoning  the  fundamental  U.S. 
commitment  to  trade  liberalization — a  com- 
mitment to  enhance  the  well-being  of  the 
American  p>eople  and  economy  while,  at  the 
same  time,  enhancing  the  expansion  of  world 
commerce,  walch  Is  of  vital  concern  to  our 
trading  partners  and.  In  the  final  analysis, 
to  our  own  national  security. 
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I  TKAOK    LIBUALIZATION 

— ^Iven  the  present  mood  of  Congress. 
NAFTA  could  also  be  the  appropriate  way  to 
continue  on  the  road  toward  trade  liberaliza- 
tion. Congress  Is  now  under  heavy  pressure 
from  Industry  and  labor  to  nullify,  at  least 
to  some  degree,  the  reduction  of  US.  tariffs 
agreed  to  In  the  Kennedy  Round  and  to 
block  any  drastic  steps  toward  abandonment 
of  the  remaining  walls  of  protection,  such  as 
the  American  Selling  Price  method  of  valua- 
tion. NAFTA  represents  a  firm  commitment 
to  free  trade  In  a  slow,  gradual  and  clearly 
predictable  process  without  the  Idealistic 
political  connotations  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act. 

The  NAFTA  approach  could  be  a  useful 
Inslrtunent  to  improve  the  economies  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Canada  and  thereby 
strengthen  their  capabilities  to  share  our 
economic,  political  and  military  responsi- 
bilities In  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  develop- 
ing regions  of  the  world.  To  the  extent  that 
NAFTA  enables  them  to  do  so.  our  own 
burdens  and  responsibilities  would  be  re- 
duced. As  Professor  Hawkins'  article  on  the 
economic  consequences  of  NAFTA  for  the 
United  States  Indicates.  NAFTA  would  en- 
taU  no  tlgzilflcant  trade  or  balance  of  pay- 
meats  cosU  or  benefits  to  the  United  States. 
This  Is  an  Important  consideration  at  a  time 
when  the  country  Is  suffering  from  persist- 
ent  balance   of   payments   difficulties. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  necessarily  abdi- 
cated much  of  Its  former  great  power  role 
In  recent  years:  due  to  the  recurring  diffi- 
culties of  sterlings  external  payments  posi- 
tion, this  role  has  diminished.  The  process 
was  accelerated  by  the  November  1967  ster- 
ling devaluation. 

Despite  courageous  steps  to  remedy  It.  the 
United  Klngdonc's  domestic  economy  has  re- 
mained undynamic  in  comparison  with  those 
of  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
After  much  hesitation  about  the  risks  of 
another  rejection.  Britain  again  applied  for 
membership  In  the  EEC  in  1967  The  British 
Government  had  concluded  that,  both  polit- 
ically and  economically,  it  was  what  the 
country  needed  to  restore  it  to  a  significant 
international  position  and  to  revitalize  Its 
economy. 

That  membership  In  the  EEC  has  not  be- 
come a  fact  *hus  far  does  not  obviate  the 
soundness  of  the  objectives  sought  by  the 
British  Government.  However.  It  does  raise 
the  question  of  how  long  Britain  can  wait 
for  EEC  membership,  the  extent  to  which 
this  delay  retards  its  economic  revitalization 
and  whether  there  are  any  alternative  ap- 
proaches for  the  United  Kingdom.  In  view 
of  the  seriousness  of  its  economic  condition. 
Britain  cannot  wait  indeamtely.  but  mem- 
bership In  a  broadly  based  NAFTA  has  trade 
growth  and  political  advantages  comparable 
to  membership  in   the  EEC. 

CANADIAN    RELEVANCE 

Canada's  Interest  In  NAFTA  Is  both  eco- 
nomic and  political.  There  are  a  growing 
number  of  leaders  in  Canada  who  believe 
that  under  conditions  of  free  trade — whether 
a  number  of  countries  participated  or  if  only 
the  United  States  and  Canada — Canadian 
Industry  would  Increase  its  efficiency  and 
competitiveness  as  a  result  of  cheaper  com- 
ponent Imports  and  the  economies  of  scale 
that  would  result  from  gaining  unreetricted 
access  to  other  markets.  Whether  this  could 
be  attained  through  the  multilateral  GATT 
approach  is  questionable 

In  Canada,  as  In  the  United  Kingdom, 
Australia.  New  Zealand  and  Japan,  there  is 
also  deep  concern  about  being  left  out  of  the 
regional  trading  blocs  now  being  formed  or 
under  consideration.  Membership  in  NAFTA 
would  bridge  this  gap  and  relieve  fears  of 
economic  Isolation. 

From  the  political  point  of  view.  NAPTA 
Is  looked  upon  as  a  means  to  broaden  Can- 


ada's political  ties  and  thereby  increase  Its 
Independence  from  the  United  States.  It  is 
also  the  economic  basis  for  a  more  effective 
and  meaningful  role  for  Canada  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  In  no  sense  would  member- 
ship in  NAFTA  mean  a  limitation  on  Can- 
ada's sovereignty  and  freedom  of  action 

By  every  yardstick  we  have  reached  the 
•nd  of  an  era  in  international  economic  af- 
fairs. The  future  course  of  events  remains 
clouded  in  doubt.  No  one  can  be  certain  of 
the  shape  of  new  aligniftents.  This  does  not 
meSn  that  we  must  sit  back  and  let  events 
take  their  course.  On  the  contrary,  it  Is  in- 
cumbent on  the  United  States  as  a  leading 
economic  power  in  the  world  to  develop  new 
policies  that  will  free  international  commerce 
from  artificial  impediments.  The  NAFTA  pro- 
posal merits  full  consideration  In  any  new 
trade  strategy  for  the  economically  un- 
aligned countries  of  the  world. 


VIOLENCE   BY    AUTOMOBILE 
ACCIDENTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  several  months,  much  has  been 
said  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  else- 
where about  violence  in  the  streets,  vio- 
lence by  guns,  and  the  like,  but  not  much 
has  been  said  nor  has  much  attention 
been  given  to  violence  on  the  highways 
and  byways  of  America  from  automobile 
accidents. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of 
America,  Including  those  of  us  in  public 
life,  fully  understand  the  statistics  on 
automobile  accidents.  These  statistics 
must  be  evaluated  after  very  close 
analysis: 

First.  Fifty-three  thousand  auto  deaths 
In  1967  and  rising  by  6  percent  in  1968; 

Second.  Twenty-five  thousand  auto 
deaths  annually  due  to  or  connected  with 
alcohol  use: 

Third.  Fifty  percent  of  auto  deaths 
alTected  the  under-30-years-of-age 
group: 

Fourth.  Forty-two  percent  of  fatal 
trafBc  accidents  involve  only  one  auto- 
mobile: 

Fifth.  One-third  of  auto  accidents  on 
high-speed  roads  caused  by  dozing  or 
sleepy  drivers; 

Sixth.  Twelve  billion  dollars  economic 
loss  and  still  rising:  and. 

Seventh.  Ten  thousand  auto  deaths 
could  be  eliminated  if  safety  belts  were 
used. 

So  that  people  can  start  thinking  about 
these  grim  statistics  of  life.  limb,  and  eco- 
nomic losses,  and  start  exercising  them- 
selves about  this  subject  matter,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
items  be  placed  in  the  Record: 

First.  Letter  of  September  10,  1968.  to 
approximately  2.000  local  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations; 

Second.  Reply  from  one  of  the  receivers 
of  such  letter— KOL  radio  1300,  Seattle. 
Wash.; 

Third.  "Hard  Decisions  in  Highway 
Safety,"  by  John  D.  Lawlor,  National 
Safety  Council  executive  vice  president; 

Fourth.  News  item  on  increase  in  auto 
mishaps  for  first  6  months,  1968; 

Fifth.  Article  by  Julian  A.  Waller.  M.D.. 
"Alcohol  and  Highway  Safety."  TrafBc 
Safety  Research  Review  reprint; 

Sixth.  "What  You  Can  Do  About 
Drinking  and  Driving."  by  Insurance  In- 


stitute for  Highway  Safety  and  six  addi- 
tional brief  statements  in  traflBc  safety; 
Seventh.  Five  brief  statements  on  safe 
driving  appearing  in  magazines  sub- 
mitted by  the  National  Automobile  Deal- 
ers Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate 
Gentlemen:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter sent  to  approximately  2000  local  radio 
.stations  and  television  stations  which  is  self- 
explanatory.  Previously,  a  similar  letter  was 
sent  to  25  of  the  Nation's  top  T.V.  and  Radio 
personalities  who  have  talked  and  entertain- 
ment shows  asking  that  they  invite  knowl- 
edgeable guesu  to  discuss  the  subject  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  letter  as  a  means  of 
influencing  the  public  to  an  excitement  and 
concern  relating  to  the  high  rate  of  deaths 
and  Injuries  and  economic  loss  due  to  high- 
way and  street  automobile  accidents  and  how 
each  individual  among  the  200  million  Amer- 
icans can  help  to  stop  this  needless  violence 
and  slaughter  on  our  highways  of  America 
The  response  from  the  TV  stars  was  en- 
couraging. 

The  genesis  of  this  letter  emerged  during 
the  public  hearings  of  the  US.  Senate  Antl- 
trvist  and  Monopoly  Subcommltee  on  Auto- 
mobile Insurance  when  thlS  writer  asked  a 
series  of  questions  on  what  is  being  done  by 
Insurance  Companies,  by  Insurance  Depart- 
ments, by  State  Agencies,  by  Industries  re- 
lated to  automobile  travel,  such  as  Auto 
Manufacturers  and  Oil  Companies,  and  b* 
Civic.  Religious  and  Trade  Groups. 
Thanking  you.  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Peter  N.  Chumbris. 
Counsel    to    Senator    Everett    McKinley 
Dirksen  and  Chief  Counsel  to  Minority, 
U.S.    Senate   Antitrust    Subcommittee. 

U.S.  Senate. 
September  10.  1968. 
The   auto   driver's   Individual   responsibility 
in  stopping  auto  deaths,  injuries,  and  eco- 
nomic losses 

Gentlemen:  At  a  time  when  Congress  is 
debating  the  Improvement  of  its  gun  control 
law  and  curbing  violence  In  America.  Con- 
gressional Committees  are  conducting  Pub- 
lic Hearings  and  discussions  on  automobile 
Insurance  and  the  Impact  of  auto  accidents 
thereto. 

Radio  and/or  TV  stations  have  had  prom- 
inent gruests  discuss  gun  control  and  violence 
control.  There  has  also  been  much  said 
about  traffic  safety.  However,  the  impact  on 
the  public  in  the  gun  and  violence  control 
discussions  seem  to  be  far  more  effectlvn 
from  the  millions  of  letters  Congressmen 
and  Senators  receive  from  their  oonstltuents. 
while  in  comparison  very  little  mall  from 
the  public  comes  in  relating  to  the  slaughter 
on  the  highways  and  the  streets  of  America 
due  to  auto  accidents.  What  can  be  done 
to  awaken  the  people  of  America  as  to  the 
responsibility  of  each  Individual  in  eradi- 
cating the  53.000  deaths  and  3  million  In- 
juries annually,  at  a  total  economic  cost 
of  12  billion  dollars. 

Very  few  people  realize,  and  they  must  be 
tought  to  realize,  that  the  above  statistics 
can  be  lowered  only  by  less  accidents  on  the 
highwajrs. 

1.  BeglntUn«;  with  1961—25.000  American 
boys  have  been  killed  In  Viet  Nam,  while 
during  the  same  eight  year  period,  400,000 
Americans  have  been  killed  and  over  20 
million  have  been  injured  by  motor  vehicle 
accidents  on  U.S.  highways  and  streets.  SO'^^ 
of  the  auto  deaths  are  persons  under  30 
years  of  age — our  youth,  our  most  precious 
asset; 
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2.  Testimony  reveals  that  in  the  past  ten 
years  auto  Insurance  companies  as  a  group 
took  In  $44  billion  in  premiums  and  paid  out 
over  »46  billion. 

3.  That  auto  accidents  are  Increasing  in 
number  although  billions  are  being  spent  to 
build  safer  dual  and  divided  highways. 

How  can  these  accidents  be  curtailed? 

1.  All  segments  of  our  society  should  be 
tully  committed  to  the  reduction  of  the 
slaughter  on  our  highways  through  safe  ve- 
hicles    safe    highways    and    by    safe    drivers 

2  Parents  must  make  their  17  to  25  year 
olds  understand  that  death  by  automobile 
is  the  number  one  cause  of  death  for  that 
age  group.  Further,  for  that  reason  the  fam- 
ily auto  Insurance  premium  is  almost  doubled 
because  of  their  driving  habits.  The  majority 
of  youth  drivers  must  suffer  for  the  bad 
driving   habits   of   the   other   youth   drivers. 

3.  Thus,  the  youth— through  existing 
youth  organizations  or  special  local  youth 
iiuto  safety  organizations  throughout  Amer- 
ica  should  devote  themselves  to  safe  driv- 
ing and  urge  all  youth  to  Join  in  youth  cru- 
sades for  safe  driving  to  save  lives,  injuries 
and  dollars.  Millions  of  drivers  never  have 
;in  auto  accident  in  their  lUetlme. 

4.  Also,  there  should  be  Mothers  Crusades 
for  Safe  Driving  to  save  the  lives  of  their 
children. 

5  Law  enforcement  officers  and  adminis- 
trators should  enforce  traffic  laws  strictly 
and  jvistly  so  that  the  unfit,  unqualified  and 
repeated  offender-drivers  be  removed  from 
the  highways  until  they  could  prove  their 
fitness  to  drive. 

6.  Every  driver  must  be  thoroughly  and 
constantly  indoctrinated  to  the  fact  that 
full  attention  to  driving  his  auto  is  the 
safest  way  of  avoiding  an  auto  accident,  and 
each  driver  should  be  taught  to  avoid  bad 
driving  habits  that  cause  the  unnecessary 
slaughter  of  the  highways,  which  bad  driving 
habits  can  be  discussed  in  detail  on  your 
program. 

7.  Every  driver  must  be  made  to  realize 
that  when  he  has  an  accident  or  commiu  a 
traffic  violation,  he  may  lose  his  preferred 
insurance  premium  rating,  thus  necessitat- 
ing paying  higher  premiums  In  the  future 
;ind  possibly  cancellation  of  auto  Insurance. 
If  all  drivers  knew  this,  they  would  drive 
as  carefully  as  If  police  cars  were  following 
them. 

That  brings  me  to  the  crux  of  thU  letter. 
How  can  we  generate  that  same  excsitment 
and  concern  the  people  have  shown  in  urg- 
ing gun  control  legislation  Into  a  similar 
excltment  and  concern  in  the  direction  of 
stopping  this  unnecessary  slaughtering  of 
people  by  motor  vehicle  accidents?  Radio 
and  TV  are  viewed  or  heard  dally  or  weekly 
and  reach.  In  the  covjse  of  time,  the  great- 
est percentage  of  drivers  on  our  nation's 
mghways.  If  these  facts  are  brought  to  their 
attention  vividly  and  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  time.  I  am  confident  that  you  wlU 
put  into  motion  a  nationwide  project  of  dedi- 
cated effort  to  arouse  in  each  Individual 
driver  that  excltment  and  concern  that  Is 
needed  for  he.  himself,  and  his  neighbor  to 
eradicate  bad  driving  habits,  which  cause 
destruction  of  lives  and  a  loss  of  bllUons  of 
dollars  to  our  people  and  cause  a  continued 
increase  In  auto  Insurance  premiums. 

There  are  many  slogans  today  on  safe  driv- 
ing, but  very  few  on  the  Impact  on  the  driv- 
ers' pocketbooks  through  increased  Insur- 
ance premiums  or  economic  losses.  Pew  peo- 
ple realize  that  each  auto-Insured  driver 
must  bear  the  Increased  premiums  caused  by 
the  accidents  of  the  other  drivers,  and.  If 
caused  by  him,  the  driver  will  lose  als  pre- 
ference rating  and  pay  a  higher  auto  Insur- 
ance premlvun.  The  driver  may  also  suffer 
great  economic  losses  due  to  the  accident. 

The  reading  of  this  letter  on  your  program 
will  help,  but  a  knowledgeable  guest  talk- 


ing it  out  with  you  will  be  the  most  effective 
procedure. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Peter  N.  Chumbris, 
Counsel   to   Senator   Everett   McKinley 
Dirksen  and  U.S.  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee. 

KOL  Radio, 
Seattle.  Wash.,  September  11,  1968. 
Mr.  Peter  N.  Chomeris, 

Counsel,   Senator  Everett   M.   Dirksen,   U.S. 
Senate.    Antitrust    and    Afonopo/j/    Sub- 
committee. Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chumbris:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your 
letter  dated  September  10  and  welcome  the 
opportunity    to    help    reduce    the    alarming 
rate  at  which  Americans  are  being  slaugh- 
tered  in  any  way   I  can.  We  certainly   plan 
on  reading  your  letter  on  our  weekend  dis- 
cussion program  and  will  have  traffic  safety 
experts  on  the  air  at  the  same  time. 

■you  are  probably  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Washington  State  has  a  fairly  good  safety 
record  in  comparison  to  other  states,  but 
year  after  year  our  fatalities  Increase  with 
no  end  In  sight.  To  combat  fatalities,  es- 
pecially over  holiday  weekends,  Radio  KOL 
performed  a  live  experiment  called  "Opera- 
tion Save-a-Llfe  "  last  December  29th.  Our 
Program  Director  and  my  self  were  given 
double  straight  shots  of  whisky,  no  mixer 
allowed,  at  twenty  minute  intervals.  With 
the  fine  cooperation  of  the  Safety  Coun- 
cil, the  Washington  State  Patrol,  the  Seattle 
Police  Department,  the  King  County  Sheriff's 
Office.  AAA  and  many  other  groups,  we  were 
given  coordination  tests  at  regular  Intervals 
with  over  half  a  dozen  various  types  of  equip- 
ment. We  also  were  asked  to  drive  a  dual- 
control  car  through  obstacle  courses  from 
time  to  time,  all  of  this  being  carried  live 
on  the  air.  The  results  were  staggering  and 
so  were  we!  We  did  prove  that  even  a  few 
short  snorts  can  and  probably  will  lead  to 
trouble. 

As  part  of  KOL's  continuing  campaign  to 
lower  fatality  and  Injury  rates,  we  are  happy 
to  put  together  a  program  as  you  suggest. 
If  at  all  possible  I  would  like  to  have  Sen- 
ator Dirksen  on  the  program,  too.  We  real- 
ize he  has  a  very  busy  schedule,  but  if  we 
could  arrange  a  specific  time  for  a  phone 
call.  I  would  like  to  tape  some  comments 
from  Senator  Dirksen  for  Inclusion  in  the 
program. 

Here  in  Seattle  we  will  get  people  from  law 
enforcement  agencies,  the  Safety  Council  and 
others  to  participate  in  the  program.  With 
very  little  effort  we  can  put  together  a  sixty 
minute  program  that  will  Inform  and  shock 
the  average  motorist  to  the  point  of  taking 
careful  reappraisal  of  his  techniques. 

Please  advise  me  as  to  the  possibility  of 
setting  up  a  telephone  InteiVlew  with  Senator 
Dirksen.  As  soon  as  we  hav^a  set  time,  I  will 
make  definite  plans  for  producing  and  air- 
ing the  program. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  and  your  ef- 
fort in  this  most  Important  matter,  and  we 
look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  again. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Bill  Munson. 
News  Director. 


National  Committee  on  Uniform  Traffic  Con- 
trol Devices,  and  the  National  Committee  on 
Uniform  Traffic  Laws  and  Ordinances.  These 
groups  developed  recommended  standards 
for  many  functions  applying  to  traffic  safety 
and  control  and  achieved  a  degree  of  success. 
Until  recently  the  federal  government's 
role  in  the  nation's  traffic  picture  has  been 
slight.  Since  the  early  19th  century,  the  fed- 
eral government  has  provided  federal  aid  to 
construct  and  maintain  our  main  highways, 
but  otherwise  It  has  exercised  no  important 
control  over  traffic  safety  and  highways. 

In  1956.  a  most  significant  event  occurred 
when  the  Congress  enacted  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  This  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  a  41,000  mile  system  of  limited  ac- 
cess, divided  highways  to  link  all  the  major 
cities  in  the  country.  That  system  Is  now 
more  than  half  completed. 

It  Is  estimated  that  during  1966  this  sys- 
tem saved  the  lives  of  4.000  persons  who 
would  have  died  had  they  been  riding  on 
ordinary  roads.  Federal  passage  of  this  high- 
way act  represents  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  costly  decisions  that  was  ever  made  in 
the  cause  of  traffic  safety. 


[From  Trial  magazine] 

Hard  Decisions  In  Highway  Safety 

( By  John  D.  Lawlor.  executive  vice  president. 

National  Safety  Council) 

Since  the  advent  of  the  motor  vehicle  in 
our  traffic  stream,  vehicle  control  and  man- 
agement have  traditionally  been  left  in  the 
hands  of  states  and  local  jurisdictions.  This 
has  resulted  in  a  wide  variety  of  solutions 
and  supposed  solutions  to  our  traffic  accident 
problem  and  to  a  great  lack  of  uniformity  in 
approach  and  method. 

Gradually,  over  the  years,  certain  national 
organizations  emerged,  such  as  the  American 
Association  of  SUte  Highway  Officials,   the 


world's  largest  project 
The  interstate  System  is  the  largest  public  '- 
works  project  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
With  such  a  highway  system,  human  error  In 
motoring  does  not  result  in  such  serious 
consequences  as  it  did  in  the  past.  As  the 
Interstate  System  moves  toward  completion, 
it  must  be  determined  whether  another  high- 
way system  of  an  even  higher  type  will  be 
authorized. 

The  federal  government  did  little  more  in 
the  highway  safety  field  until  1966.  After 
extensive  hearings  by  congressional  commit- 
tees, the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  and  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Act  were  enacted. 

The  former  authorized  establishment  of 
safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  and 
equipment  and  authorized  grants  for  safety 
research.  The  latter  required  states  to  im- 
prove their  highway  safety  programs  and  for 
this  purpose  authorized  financial  assistance 
to  them  on  a  matching  Jjasls  and  through 
the  states  to  local  jurisdictions. 

Thus  far.  thirteen  standards  lor  state  high- 
way safety  programs  have  been  issued. 

These  two  acts  and  the  hearings  preceding 
them  captured  the  imagination  of  the  pub- 
lic concerning  highway  safety  for  the  first 
time  in  history.  But  the  public's  quickened 
interest  in  traffic  safety  has  appeared  to 
settle  somewhat. 

This  may  have  contributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  program  has  failed  to  gain  certain 
badly-needed  official  support  When  the  Pres- 
ident ordered  economy  in  government  op- 
erations. Congress  failed  to  appropriate  sig- 
nificant funds  to  carry  out  the  federal-state 
objectives  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act.  While 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  can  be  carried  out 
In  the  future,  important  advantages  have 
been  lost  in  terms  of  more  momentum  and 
confidence  at  sUte  and  local  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Fortunately,  the  states  and  local  Jurisdic- 
tions have  continued  to  upgrade  their  traffic 
safety  programs  in  their  own  interests  and 
with  their  own  resources.  But  the  pace  of 
their  efforts  has  been  and  Is  being  seriously 
handicapped. 

Traditionally,  highway  safety  consists  of 
the  three  E's-^nforcement.  engineering  and 
education.  It  is  apparent  that  we  have  made 
a  great  deal  of  progress  in  engineering  and 
win  continue  to  do  so. 

It  Is  in  the  areas  of  enforcement  and  edu- 
cation that  the  really  troublesome  problems 
arise.  In  our  democratic  society,  the  people 
are  sovereign.  But  the  sovereign  has  not  yet 
been  adequately  sold  on  the  necessity  of 
certain  inconveniences  for  the  sake  of  traffic 
safety. 
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This  Is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  why  It 
has  been  so  dlfflcult  to  enact  such  legislation 
as  periodic  motor  vehicle  Inspection.  In  one 
Instance,  at  least,  the  law  was  passed  then 
repealed  as  a  result  of  public  pressure. 

Having  a  vehicle  Inspected  once  or  twice 
a  year  Is  an  inconvenience  and  often  an  ex- 
pense. Most  people  would  rather  not  be 
bothered  because  they  have  not  been  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  for  this  Inconven- 
ience. 

DO   NOT   MIX 

Control  of  the  drinking  driver  is  another 
very  difficult  problem  calling  for  hard  de- 
cisions. Special  studies  have  repeatedly 
shown  that  alcohol  is  involved  in  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  our  fatal  traffic  accidents. 

The  role  of  drugs,  and  drugs  and  alcohol 
in  combination,  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
studied  and  the  dimensions  of  the  problem 
are  not  well  enough  known. 

Twenty-eight  states  have  enacted  laws  re- 
quiring a  driver  suspected  of  drunlc  driving 
to  submit  to  a  blood-alcohol  test  or  face 
suspension  of  his  driver's  license.  These  are 
known  as  Implied  consent  legislation. 

Such  laws,  however,  are  generally  publicly 
unpopular,  except  when  an  intensive  public 
edu<ratlon'r!unpaign  has  convinced  the  people 
of  tttelr    ileslrabUlty  and  necessity. 

Here  we  have  another  hard  decision  that 
must  still  be  faced  by  many  of  our  states. 

Only  33  of  our  states  have  any  kind  of 
law  requiring  re-examlnatlon  of  drivers  for 
renewal  of  drivers'  licenses.  Some  of  these 
only  cover  cases  where  illiteracy  or  advanced 
age  are  involved,  and  many  of  them  are  of 
insufficient  strength   to   be  effective. 

There  have  actually  been  cases  found  In 
which  persons  receiving  financial  assistance 
for  the  blind  have  held  drivers'  licenses. 

Driver  re-examlnatlon  is  another  area  that 
is  publicly  unpopular  and  politically  sensi- 
tive. Here  again,  hard  decisions  must  be  made 
by  the  people  and  their  legislators.  ' 

The  great  majority  of  American  citizens 
who  ever  face  American  Justice  in  the  courts 
do  so  In  the  traffic  courts  only.  Here  Is  where 
the  average  violator  obtains  his  opinion  of 
American  Justice. 

Eventually,  Justice  of  the  peace  courts  and 
the  fee  system  must  be  entirely  abolished. 
Funds  and  personnel  must  be  made  available 
for  conducting  our  traffic  courts  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  Justice  and  dignity. 

Again,  hard  decisions  must  be  made,  snd 
they  must  ultimately  be  made  by  the  people 
themselves. 

The  matter  of  public  education  has  two 
facets.  The  first  Is  teaching  and  motivating 
drivers  and  pedestrians  to  act  safely.  The 
second  is  convincing  the  public  to  support 
the  officials  who  are  willing  to  make  the 
necesary  hard  decisions  for  traffic  safety, 
many  of  which  require  appropriations  out 
of  public  funds. 

Although  mllliona  of  dollars  are  spent 
each  year  In  public  traffic  safety  education 

lorts.  progress  continues  to  be  slow.  We 
must  discover  ways  to  Influence  more  suc- 
cessfully the  citizen  In  these  matters. 

This  is  basic  to  improvement  In  our  whole 
traffic  system. 

IXONT 

It  Is  Uronlc  that  in  cases  of  small  disasters, 
or  even  when  one  individual  is  in  danger, 
millions  of  doUairs  are  spent  In  attempting  to 
save  one  or  two  Uvea.  This  is  as  It  should  be. 

However,  the  attrition  of  our  citizens  and 
property  In  traffic  accidents  occurs  so  grad- 
ually that  It  seems  that  the  public  hardly 
notices. 

Imagine  the  consternation  If  55.000  of  our 
citizens  were  wiped  out  in  one  incident.  It 
would  not  then  be  dlfflcult  to  obtain  any 
kind  of  corrective  measiires  necessary,  re- 
gardless of  their  cost  or  Inconvenience. 

Following  the  Iroquois  Theatre  fire  In 
Chicago  In  1903,  stringent  legislation  was 
enacted  throughout  the  country  concerning 
building  materials  and  the  provision  of  exits 
and  maximum  occupancy  In  public  places. 


The  sinking  of  the  Titanic  in  1912.  in 
which  1.517  lives  were  lost,  led  to  marine 
safety  legislation  and  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  and  costly  Iceberg  patrol  in  the 
North  Atlantic. 

Tet.  the  public  still  cannot  get  excited 
about  the  150  lives  lost  every  day  In  traffic 
accidents  in  this  country. 

Public  indifference  to  traffic  safety  is  fur- 
ther Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  among 
those  drivers  who  have  safety  belts  available 
In  their  automobiles,  only  about  one-third 
use  them  at  all.  Most  of  this  use  is  only  for 
long  high-speed  trips. 

This  attitude  prevails  although  29  per  cent 
of  our  fatalities  occur  at  speeds  of  30  miles 
per  hour  or  less.  Only  8  per  cent  happen  at 
.speeds  between  61  and  70  miles  per  hour. 

The  National  Safety  Council,  the  US. 
Public  Health  Service,  and  the  American 
Medical  Association  have  recently  agreed 
that  universal  use  of  safety  belts  can  save 
8.000  to  10.000  lives  a  year. 

The  new  federally  prescribed  automobile 
safety  standards  which  are  meant  to  reduce 
injury  severity  assume  that  car  occupants 
are  properly  belted. 

There  Is  now  much  discussion  about  even- 
tually requiring  the  use  of  safety  bplts  by 
law  However,  so  far.  the  hard  decision  to 
buckle  one's  safety  belt  still  rests  with  the 
individual. 

The  companion  bill  to  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1966 — the  Motor  Vehicle  and  Traffic 
Safety  Act — required  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  prescribe  safety  and  design 
standards  for  motor  vehicles  manufactured 
after  January  I.   1968. 

This  effort  has  been  moving  along  as  au- 
thorized. While  it  involved  a  direct  con- 
frontation between  the  federal  govermnent 
and  the  automobile  industry,  the  public  was 
not  Involved  in  any  Important  respect.  Tlicre 
has  also  been  no  evidence  so  far  of  buyer 
resistance  by  the  public  to  the  cost  of  these 
new  safety  features. 

WISE  MSN  wiLi.  Dirmt 

Wise  and  reasonable  men  will  differ  about 
Viet  Nam  and  the  course  to  pursue  in  using 
our  resources  to  bring  peace  to  a  hostile 
world:  they  will  disagree  on  the  procedures 
needed  to  deal  with  civil  rights:  or  unem- 
ployment: or  the  balance  of  payments. 

We  are  fortunate  however,  that  there  is  no 
basic  disagreement  among  knowledgeable 
people  as  to  what  measures  must  be  taken 
to  reduce  the  death  toll  on  our  highways. 
There  is  disagreement  as  to  matters  of  em- 
phasis, but  over  the  years  a  sound  body  of 
traffic  safety  doctrine  has  been  developed  by 
consensus. 

This  doctrine  was  first  incorporated  Into 
the  Action  Program  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee for  Traffic  Safety  and  is  now  reflected 
in  the  highway  safety  standards  issued  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation. 

While  we  desperately  need  much  more  re- 
search Into  accident  causation,  we  cannot 
wait  for  these  research  results  to  be  forth- 
coming  before   we   take   further   action. 

The  empirical  approach  is  the  best  we 
have  at  the  moment.  The  American  public, 
both  as  a  group  and  as  Individual  citizens 
and  drivers,  and  our  elected  officials,  must 
make  the  hard  decisions  to  implement  this 
body  of  doctrine. 

In  summary,  success  In  attaining  ^  na- 
tional goal  of  vastly  Improved  traffic  safety 
Is  increasingly  a  responsibility  of  the  indi- 
vidual. In  a  way.  It  is  a  test  of  our  democracy 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  citizen  is  willing 
to  discipline  himself  by  agreeing  to  unpopular 
requirements  which  In  the  end  may  well 
save  his  own  life. 


P'nisT  Half  Auto  Mishaps  Cost  $6  4  Billion 
The  nation's  estimated  economic  loss  from 
traffic  accidents  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1968  stands  at  (6,405.312,000,  an  increase 
of  about  (619  million  above  the  loss  figure 
of    $5,786,350,000   for    the   same   period    last 


year,    the    Insurance    Information    Institute 
reported  yesterday. 

The  rise  In  economic  loss  during  the  first 
half  of  1968  was  due  to  increases  of  6  per 
cent  In  highway  deaths,  7  per  cent  In  traffic 
accidents  and  45  per  cent  in  injuries  over 
the  same  period  of  1967,  the  institute  said. 

NEW    RECORD    LOOMING 

The  Institute  claimed  that  If  the  trend 
set  during  the  first  half  of  this  year  con- 
tinues during  the  second  half,  1968  will  set 
a  new  high  record  in  traffic  accident  experi- 
ence. 

The  economic  loss  for  June  was  estimated 
at  $1,113,840,000.  a  $15  million  Increase  over 
June,  1967.  The  Institute  attributed  the  rise 
over  the  same  month  last  year  to  increases 
of  8  per  cent  in  traffic  deaths  and  4.4  per  cent 
In  accidents.  Traffic  Injuries  remained  at 
about  the  same  level  as  last  June. 

The  National  Safety  Council  reported 
4.820  highway  deaths  during  June,  compared 
with  4.460  for  the  same  month  In  1967. 

Estimated  economic  loss  figures,  the  In- 
stitute said.  Include  such  factors  as  lost 
wages,  medical  expenses,  property  damage 
and  the  service  costs  of  insurance. 


(From  Traffic  Safety  Research  Review. 

September  1968] 

srcgestions     fok     educational     programs 

About  Alcohol  and  Highway  Safety 

I  By  Julian  A.  Waller.  M  D.) 

(Abstract — In  this  article.  Dr.  Waller  pre- 
sents some  basic  guidelines  for  the  develop- 
ment of  alcohol  education  programs  based  on 
currently  available  research  data.  A  break- 
down of  the  groups  to  be  reached  by  these 
programs  is  given  and  includes  not  only  the 
drinking  populations  but  those  who  Indirectly 
Influence  their  behavior  such  as  Judges 
and  driver  licensing  personnel,  and  those 
whose  activities  are  directed  to  the  reduction 
of  death  and  injury  such  as  physicians,  police 
and  legislators.  The  basic  body  of  Informa- 
tion which  should  be  made  available  to  the 
general  public  is  outlined  and.  in  addition, 
special  information  for  each  particular  group 
Is  detailed,  i 

(This  report  was  supported  by  a  grant 
from  the  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway 
Safety  through  the  California  Traffic  Safety 
Foundation.  The  opinions  expressed  are  those 
of  the  author  and  not  necessarily  those  of  the 
sponsoring   organizations.) 

The  subject  of  alcohol  and  highway  Injury 
commonly  elicits  highly  emotional  responses 
not  only  because  of  the  thousands  of  deaths 
involved  each  year,  but  because  alcohol, 
which  Is  classified  as  a  drug,  has  for  many 
centuries  been  both  widely  used  and  subject 
to  strong  taboos  within  many  cultures,  in- 
cluding large  segments  of  Western  society. 
Any  educational  effort,  therefore,  will  be 
viewed  by  some  as  too  strong  and  by  others 
as  too  weak,  often  reflecting  particular  moral, 
religious  and  legal  orientations.  These  reac- 
tions, however,  are  not  the  criterion  with 
which  the  specific  educational  programs 
should  be  primarily  concerned,  although  they 
do  play  an  important  role  in  determining  the 
methods  of  presenting  or  "packaging"  pro- 
grams. Rather,  concern  should  primarily  be 
with  the  extent  to  which  these  programs  can 
reach  and  affect  those  most  likely  to  get  into 
trouble  on  the  highway  as  a  result  of  drink- 
ing, those  most  in  a  position  to  deal  with 
such  persons,  or  those  in  a  position  to  favor- 
ably modify  the  morbidity  or  mortality  pat- 
tern In  other  ways. 

Pou'-  basic  questions  must  underlie  any 
educational  program.  These  are: 

For  what  purposes  is  the  Information 
given? 

What  populations  are  to  be  reached? 

With  what  material? 

In  what  manner? 

An  attempt  will  be  made  to  answer  the  first 
three  questions,  the  fourth  being  predomi- 
nantly In  the  domain  of  e<Aicatlon  specialists. 
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SCHEME  FOR  CLASSIFYING  COMBINATIONS  OF  DRINKING  BEHAVtOR  AND  RISK  OF  HIGHWAY  INJURY  INVOLVING  ALCOHOL  AMONG  DRIVERS  AND  PEDESTRIANS  WHO  DRINK 


Nof  mativs  (light  to  moderate  social)  drinkers 


Deviant  drinkers 


Low  injury  risk 


High  injury  risk 


Heavy  social  drinkers 


Individuals  with  pfoblems 


Low  injury  risk 
(?) 


High  injury  risk 
(?) 


Low  injury  risk 


High  injury  risk 


Most  middle-aged  drivers  and    (a)  Young  drivers 
pedestrians    who    usually    (b)  Elderly  pedestrians, 
drink  1  lo  3  drinks  at  a    (c)  Drivers  oi  pedestrians  with  alcohol 
,,„,-.  plus  diugs  01  other  spec(al  com- 

'"     *■  bination  ol  (actors  such  as  medi- 

cal condition  or  extremely  poor 
basic  driving  skills. 

(d)  Persons  with  no  history  ot  alcohol 
problems  who  go  on  a  binge  or 
drink  heavily  during  divorce 
action  or  other  acute  emotional 
trauma. 


It  is  suspected  that  some  heavy  drinkers 
among  the  'lel  set,"  young  adult 
males,  and  some  ethnic  groups  may  be 
social  drinkers  contoiming  to  gioup 
norms  that  are  deviant  tor  the  overall 
population  ot  dri  nkers  i  n  the  United 
Slates.  It  is  not  known  which,  it  any, 
ol  these  drinkers  have  low  iniury  risk 
alter  heavy  drinking.  On  the  basis  ol 
pharmacologK  and  other  laboratory 
data  about  the  eflecfs  ol  alcohol  on 
driving  most  would  be  expected  to  be 
in  the  high  iisk  group. 


Solitary  problem  drinkers  and  persons 
with  alcoholism  who  may  be  at  low 
iisk  ot  highway  injury  but  conversely 
at  high  risk  oi  home  iniury  because 
they  go  on  binges  at  home  and  do 
not  venture  on  the  streets  oi  high- 
ways at  such  times. 


(a)  Problem  drinkers  and  persons  with 

alcoholism-deviant  individuals 

diawn  either  Irom  the  normative 
population  at  large  or.  more  likely, 
Irom  the  deviant  social  drinking 
groups  (eg.  problem  drinking  is 
leported  to  be  more  common  among 
lush,  Negroes,  and  Indians). 

(b)  Occasionally      persons     with     other 

chronic  emotional  problems  who 
incidentally  use  alcohol  to  excess 
(e  g.  persons  with  schiiophrenia.  or 
with  sociopathic  pattern  markedly 
sex,  drug,  alcohol  and  many  other 
ottenses  against  society). 


TYPES    OF    DRINKING    AND    RISK    GROUPS 

Before  answering  these  questions  a  very 
brief  review  of  information  and  hypotheses 
concerning  alcohol  and  highway  safety  Is 
warranted.  Consistent  data  available  over 
many  years  and  from  many  parts  of  the  na- 
tion indicate  that: 

About  half  of  drivers  and  pedestrians 
fatally  Injured  in  crashes  have  been  drinking 
and  most  of  these  have  blood  alcohol  con- 
centrations of  100  mg':'r  (0.10';  by  wt.)  or 
higher.'  ' 

Few  drivers  or  pedestrians  using  the  high- 
ways but  not  in  crashes  have  alcohol  in  their 
blood,  and  fewer  still  have  such  high  blood 
alcohol  concentrations.'  • 

Most  drivers  and  pedestrians  In  crashes 
after  drinking  are  not  typical  of  the  total 
driving  or  walking  population.^'  '" 

The  public,  by  and  large,  is  unaware  of 
these  facts. 

On  the  basis  of  available  data  about  drink- 
ing and  other  characteristics  of  drivers  and 
pedestrians  In  crashes  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
driving  and  walking  population.  I  would  di- 
vide those  who  drink  and  drive,  or  who  drink 
and  become  pedestrians,  into  groups  shown 
in  the  accompaning  chart.  Currently  avail- 
able information  suggests  that  two  thirds  or 
more  of  drivers  and  pedestrians  in  crashes 
after  drinking  come  from  the  group  of  high 
risk  deviant  individuals  with  problems, 
while  the  remainder  are  predominantly  high 
risk  normative  social  drinkers,  with  some 
probably  being  high  risk  deviant  social 
drinkers."  "■  The  data  implicating  the  high 
risk  deviant  Individuals  with  problems  are 
the  most  extensive  at  this  time.  Undoubt- 
edly, some  individuals  from  the  low  risk 
groups  also  occasionally  get  Into  trouble  with 
alcohol  present,  but  it  is  probably  almost  a 
chance  phenomenon.  Certainly,  an  educa- 
tional program  to  change  the  drinking  prac- 
tices of  the  low  risk  groups  can  be  expected 
to  have  little  payoff  in  terms  of  fewer 
crashes. 

PURPOSES    OF   INFORMATION    TO    BE    GIVEN 

As  noted  earlier,  three  basic  purposes  of 
educational  programs  are  to  modify  directly 
drlnklng-drlvlng  or  drlnklng-walklng  be- 
ha\ior.  to  change  the  activities  of  those  who 
can  indirectly  affect  this  behavior,  and  to 
change  the  activities  of  those  who  can  in 
other  ways  act  to  reduce  the  morbidity  and 
mortality.  For  example,  modification  of  the 
approaches  used  by  Judges  and  driver  licens- 
ing authorities  may  Indirectly  affect  drlnk- 
lng-drlvlng behavior.  Modification  of  the 
driving  task  might  reduce  the  total  number 
of  crashes  without  In  any  way  changing  the 
frequency  of  specific  drlnklng-drlvlng  com- 
binations, while  better  packaging  may,  in 
similar  fashion,  change  the  injury  pattern. 
Specific  information  about  the  role  of  and 
complications  of  alcohol  and  alcoholism  with 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


respect  to  emergency  treatment  may  change 
the  effects  of  those  injuries  that  do  occur.  A 
fourth  goal  which  may  be  added  is  that  of 
changing  behavior  of  specific  groups  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  baseline  information 
and  subsequent  data  to  evaluate  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  problem  of  highway 
crashes  or  violations  attributable  to  the  use 
of  alcohol,  and  of  any  changes  referable  to 
specific  educational  or  other  programs. 

It  is  strongly  urged  that  educational  pro- 
grams concerned  with  alcohol  ana  highway 
safety  present  a  balance  among  these  four 
goals".  Programs  are  likely  to  have  much 
greater  impact  if  all  goals  are  sought,  or 
even  if  onlv  the  latter  three  are  sought,  than 
if  they  strive  primarily  or  entirely  for  changes 
in  drlnklng-drlvlng  or  drlnklng-walklng  be- 
havior as  has  been  the  usual  practice  of  past 
and  present  educational  campaigns  through- 
out the  nation.  It  is  further  strongly  urged 
that  new  educational  programs  be  tried  out 
in  limited  geographic  areas  first,  and  that 
carefully  designed  evaluation  methods  be 
used  before  such  programs  are  widely  ap- 
plied. 

POPULA'nONS  TO  BE  REACHED 

Specific  educational  programs  can  be  aimed 
at  the  following  populations,  recognizing,  of 
course,  that  there  will  be  considerable  over- 
lap among  some  groups: 

1.  To  change  drlnklng-drlvlng  or  drlnklng- 
walklng  behavior. 

a.  General  adult  population 

b.  Young  drivers  and  prospective  drivers 

c.  Elderly  persons 

d.  Persons  with  medical  conditions 

2.  To  increase  the  effectiveness  of  individ- 
uals who  can  Indirectly  affect  this  behavior. 

a.  Judges  and  Jurors 

b.  Driver  licensing  authorities 

c.  Physicians  and  other  health  personnel 

d.  Purveyers  of  alcoholic  beverages 

e.  Legislators 

3.  To  change  activities  of  those  who  can 
In  other  ways  act  to  reduce  morbidity  and 
mortality. 

a.  Physicians  and  other  health  personnel 

b.  Police  and  rescue  personnel 

c.  Urban  and  highway  planners 

d.  Legislators 

4.  To  improve  the  collection,  recording  and 
analysis  of  baseline  and  subsequent  informa- 
tion about  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
problem. 

a.  Police  agencies 

b.  Courts 

c.  Driver  licensing  authorities 

d.  Physicians  and  other  health  personnel 

e.  Legislators 

INFORMATION  TO  BE  GIVEN 

A  basic  body  of  information  should  be 
available  for  all  groups.  To  this  may  be  added 
information  specific  to  the  particular  goals 
being  sought  with  the  Individual  group  or 
groups  in  question.  The  basic  body  of  In- 
formation would  cover  the  following  points: 

1.  Alcohol  can  adversely  affect  both  drivers 


and    pedestrians    with    respect    to    highway 

safety.'  ' 

2  About  half  of  all  drivers  and  adult  pedes- 
trians fatally  injured  in  highway  crashes  have 
been  drinking.'  '  Among  those  responsible  for 
initiating  crashes  the  proportion  is  even 
higher.  ■  The  data  have  been  consistently  sim- 
ilar wherever  the  problem  has  been  scienti- 
fically examined  throughout  the  nation  and 
dating  back  over  a  third  of  a  century. 

3.  In  most  crashes  involving  alcohol  the 
driver  or  pedestrian  who  has  been  drinking 
has  a  blood  alcohol  concentration  of  100 
mg'.  (0.10'.  by  wt  )  or  higher.' •■  This  con- 
centration is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
amount  of  sugar  normally  in  the  blood.  In 
order  to  reach  this  concentration,  a  150  lb. 
person,  drinking  between  one  and  two  hours 
alter  an  average  meal,  would  have  to  drink 
7'^  ounces  of  80  proof  liquor  In  one  hour. 
This  equals  about  5  standSCrd  1 '  ^  oz  Jiggers  of 
gin.  bourbon,  scotch  or  vodka  in  one  hour.'- 

4.  In  contrast  only  one  in  ten  drivers  us- 
ing the  roads  but  not  in  crashes  has  been 
drinking,  and  only  2  or  3  In  a  hundred  have 
blood    alcohol    concentrations    of    100    mg' 
(OIC;    bywt.i  or  higher.  ' 

5.  The  ingestion  ol  alcohol  is  a  factor  in 
many  minor  crashes  also,  although  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  fatal  crashes 

6.  Although  crashes  Involving  alcohol  oc- 
cur somewhat  more  frequently  on  weekends, 
they  are  a  problem  throughout  the  week  and 
through  every  season  of  the  year.'-  Con- 
trary to  common  belief,  they  are  not  limited 
just  to  holidays  and  weekends. 

7.  Laboratory  studies  show  that  many  per- 
sons are  adversely  affected  with  respect  to 
driving  at  blood  alcohol  concentrations  un- 
der 50  mg'.  (0.05";  by  wt.)  and  that  all  are 
adversely  affected,  no  matter  what  their 
drinking  liabits  at  blood  alcohol  concentra- 
tions of  100  mg' .    (0.10'.   by  wt.)  or  higher. 

8.  Most  persons  are  adversely  affected  by 
alcohol  long  before  they  appear  intoxicated 
The  person  who  looks  as  if  he  "only  had  a 
couple  "  very  often  has  had  5  to  10  drinks  or 
even  more  and  is  extremely  dangerous  either 
as  a  driver  or  as  a  pedestrian. 

9.  Although  many,  if  not  most,  drivers  oc- 
casionally drive  shortly  after  drinking,* 
studies  show  that  most — but  not  all — per- 
sons in  crashes  after  drinking  have  previous 
histories  and  current  patterns  that  indicate 

Jihey  are  problem  drinkers  rather  than  so- 
cial drinkers."  >  Frequently,  drinking  an 
amount  of  alcohol  sufficient  to  cause  a  crash 
is  an  indication  of  sick  behavior. 

10.  In  the  interest  of  caution,  it  is  better 
not  to  combine  driving  and  drinking  at  all. 
However,  for  those  who  find  they  must  on 
occasion  mix  these  two  activities,  a  reason- 
able guide — no  matter  how  well  they  think 
they  can  hold  their  liquor— Is  to  have  no 
more  than  one  drink  (single  Jigger)  per  hour, 
to  dilute  It  with  water,  soda  or  other  non- 
alcoholic liquid,  and  to  have  food  of  some 
sort  with  the  drink. 
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SPECIAl.    INrOBMATION    POR   SPCCIAI,   CBOtTPS 

For  young  drivers  It  should  be  stressed  that 
one  of  the  moat  dangerous  combinations  as 
far  as  highway  safety  Is  concerned  Is  the 
combination  of  Inexperience  In  driving  and 
Inexperience  in  drinking.  While  many  adults 
can  get  away  with  drinking  one  or  two  drinks 
before  driving,  the  teenage  and  young  adult 
driver  cannot.  No  person  with  less  than  two 
years  driving  experience  or  who  has  been 
drinking  hard  liquor  for  less  than  two  years 
should  under  any  circumstances  consider 
driving  after  drinking  If  you  must  experi- 
ment with  alcohol,  don't  drive  afterwards. 
The  elderly,  persons  with  medical  condi- 
tions, and  thoee  who  are  taking  medications 
should  be  Informed  that  although  many  driv- 
ers and  pedestrians  can  avoid  trouble  on 
the  highway  after  drinking  one  or  two  drinks 
there  are  certain  important  exceptions.  In- 
dividuals who,  for  any  reason,  have  poor  eye- 
sight or  hearing,  who  have  hardening  of  the 
arteries,  heart  disease,  diabetes,  epilepsy  and 
certain  other  medical  conditions,  or  who  are 
taking  medicines  such  as  tranquilizers,  or 
medicines  for  high  blood  pressure,  allergies, 
or  colds,  may  be  particularly  susceptible  to 
the  effects  of  even  small  amounts  of  alcohol. 
Some  of  these  individuals  should  not  drink 
at  ay.  OttuTs  may  And  that  the  usual  guide 
of  «o  mo««  than  one  drink  (single  Jigger)  per 
hour  does  not  provide  sulBclent  protection 
for  them,  and  their  "rule  of  thumb"  should 
be  no  more  than  one  drink  every  one  and  a 
half  to  two  hours. 

It  would  seem  that  Information  for  bar- 
tenders and  other  commercial  purveyors 
would  have  only  limited  usefulness  since  they 
commonly  are  already  aware  of  the  amount 
of  alcohol  consumed  when  they  serve  the 
patron  more  than  he  can  safely  handle  Social 
purveyors  (hosts  and  hostesses),  however, 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  food 
can  reduce  the  blood  alcohol  concentration. 
They  should  be  informed  that  the  serving  of 
food  before  drinks  can  reduce  the  blood  alco- 
hol concentration  by  as  much  as  one  half,  and 
that  the  serving  of  food  with  drinks  may  re- 
duce the  concentration  by  one  quarter  to 
one  third." 

The  Informational  programs  for  judges  and 
driver  licensing  personnel  can  be  similar,  the 
goals  being  to  show  these  persons  how  they 
may  more  effectively  control  drlnklng-drlvlng 
behavior  Indirectly,  and  to  convince  them  to 
Include  In  official  records  Information  useful 
for  baseline  and  subsequent  documentation. 
To  these  groups  It  should  be  made  clear  that : 

a.  Over  9  out  of  10  problem  drinkers  are 
in  the  general  population  and  not  on  skid 
row.  This  explains  why  so  many  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  end  up  with  crashes  or  arrests 
involving  alcohol  appear  on  superficial  In- 
vestigation to  be  "solid  citizens'". "■■ 

b.  Problem  drinkers  often  can  be  tdentlfled 
by  the  fact  that  they  have  blood  alcohol  con- 
centrations of  150  mg<"<,  (0.15  :  by  wt.y  or 
greater  and  have  had  previous  arrests  or  other 
contact  with  community  service  agencies  re- 
sulting from  misuse  of  alcohol.'* 

c.  Pines.  Jail  terms,  or  suspensions  of  li- 
censes are  likely  to  have  only  limited  effec- 
tiveness in  preventing  further  driving  after 
drinking  by  Individuals  who  are  problem 
drinkers.  One  study  showed  that  as  many 
as  a  third  of  thoee  persons  who  have  had 
their  licenses  suspended,  and  two  thirds  of 
those   with   licenses   revoked,   are   known   to 

continue  to  drive  anyway.'"  Many  others  may 
also  be  driving  without  being  detected.  Cor- 
rective measures  that  take  the  problem 
drinking  into  consideration  may  have  greater 
success,  for  example,  referral  to  treatment 
facilities.  Including,  among  others.  Alcoholics 
Anonymous.  Frequently,  problem  drinkers 
do  not  identify  themselves  as  such  and  must 
be  explicitly  told  that  they  are  such  and 
that  this  is  the  cause  of  their  difficulty  In 
driving  and  In  other  areas  of  their  lives.  In 
addition,   until    there    Is   some   evidence   of 


control  over  the  drinking  problem,  the  li- 
censes of  such  individuals  may  have  to  be 
revoked  under  licensing  laws  regulating  driv- 
ing privileges  of  persons  with  medical  handi- 
caps to  driving. 

d  Official  records  often  are  of  only  limited 
usefulness  because  they  fall  to  record  the 
presence  of  alcohol  even  where  It  was  ap- 
parent to  the  investigating  officer  and  others 
that  the  subject  had  been  drinking.  When 
drunken  driving  charges  are  reduced,  the 
original  charge  as  well  as  the  final  one  should 
be  noted  on  the  permanent  criminal  and 
driving  records.  Persons  brought  under 
police  surveillance  for  other  offenses,  whether 
Involving  traffic  or  not,  should  have  nota- 
tions relative  to  presumed  state  of  alcoholic 
intoxication  and  to  tesu  done  to  determine 
the  blood  alcohol  concentration.  This  infor- 
mation can  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  possible 
existence  or  absence  of  a  drinking  problem 
should  subsequent  offenses  occur  Involving 
alcohol. 

The  Informational  program  for  physicians 
and  other  health  personnel  has  as  goals  the 
Improvement  of  emergency  care  for  those  in- 
jured on  the  highway,  the  changing  of  the 
patients  drinking  pattern  through  recogni- 
tion and  treatment  of  previously  unidenti- 
fied problem  drinking,  and  the  Improvement 
of  baseline  and  subsequent  information 
about  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  problem. 
The  additional  information  to  be  transmitted 
to  these  groups  Is: 

a.  Physicians,  even  if  carefully  trained,  are 
commonly  unable  to  determine  either  the 
presence  or  amount  of  alcohol  In  the  body 
by  means  of  the  usual  clinical  tests  for  In- 
toxication. For  illustration,  in  one  study,  a 
physician  who  had  actually  seen  a  group  of 
drivers  operate  vehicles  after  drinking,  was 
able  to  Identify  the  adverse  effects  of  alcohol 
by  clinical  examination  in  only  two  thirds 
of  the  individuals  in  whom  he  could  identify 
such  effects  simply  by  watching  them  drive. 
Another  physician,  who  had  not  observed 
their  driving,  identified  even  fewer  as  "under 
the  infiuence"  on  the  basis  of  clinical  exami- 
nation alone."  The  only  effective  means  to 
Identify  the  presence  and  amount  of  alcohol 
Is  through  chemical  and  other  analytical 
tests. 

b.  Failure  to  identify  that  injured  persons 
have  been  drinking  and  that  they  are  prob- 
lem drinkers  may  have  adverse  effects  by 
increasing  the  likelihood  of  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  error.  Examples  include  errors  In 
diagnosis  of  the  reason  why  altered  states  of 
consciousness  exist,  errors  in  choice  and  use 
of  anesthesia,  and  failure  to  recognize  early 
signs  and  symptoms  of  delerium  tremens. 

c  Blood  alcohol  concentrations  should  be 
determined  for  all  adults  being  treated  for 
Injury.  Concentrations  of  100  mg'"r  (0.10'" 
by  wt.i  or  higher  should  suggest  possible 
drinking  problems  with  implications  for  both 
immediate  and  long  range  treatment. 

d  If  done  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  medi- 
cal treatment  there  Is  no  medicolegal  prob- 
lem in  the  determination  of  the  blood  alcohol 
concentration. 

The  goals  of  educational  programs  for 
police  agencies  are  to  improve  emergency 
treatment  of  the  injured,  to  promote  more 
effective  identification  of  the  role  of  alcohol 
in  crashes  and  law  violations  and  to  obtain 
more  accurate  baseline  and  subsequent  in- 
formation about  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  problem.  For  the  Improvement  of  emer- 
gency treatment,  training  In  first  aid,  not 
speclflcaUy  identified  with  the  role  of  al- 
cohol, is  required.  The  following  Information 
for  police  personnel  should  be  added  to  the 
basic  Informational  package : 

a.  The  usual  sobriety  tests  given  by  police 
officers  and  physicians  grossly  underestimate 
the  amount  of  drinking  and  the  extent  of 
Impairment.  For  example,  a  study  In  Aus- 
tralia showed  that  when  police  officers  re- 
corded drivers  as  "had  been  drinking — not 
under  the  Influence '  the  average  blood  al- 


cohol concentration  waa  120  mg%  (0.12'~. 
by  wt  ).  or  higher  than  the  usual  presump- 
tive limit  for  impairment.'" 

b.  In  at  leaat  three  quarters  of  crashes  at 
night  It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  thAt  some- 
one has  been  drinking — usually  heavily— 
whether  he  appears  to  have  been  drinking 
or  not."  Therefore,  blood  or  breath  alcohol 
determination*  should  be  sUndard  operat- 
ing procedure  for  all  crashes  and  citations 
during  nighttime  hours. 

c  Police  records  of  crashes  and  citations 
frequently  note  the  presence  of  alcohol  in 
only  a  small  percent  of  the  cases  where  the 
fwrsons.  in  fact,  have  been  drinking.  This 
information,  which  can  be  of  value  in  ob- 
taining convictions,  in  finding  out  the  extern 
of  the  problem,  and  in  measuring  the  effect 
of  new  programs,  often  is  absent  simply  be- 
cause there  is  no  place  on  the  citation  and 
crash  investigation  forms  for  recording  if  the 
person  had  been  drinking  and  what  the  blood 
or  breath  alcohol  determination  revealed 
All  records  should  provide  for  recording  this 
information,  whether  or  not  the  person  is 
charged   with  drunken  driving. 

The  purpose  of  Information  for  highwatj 
and  street  planners  is  to  simplify  the  driving 
task  While  this  would  benefit  most  drivers 
It  may  be  of  particular  benefit  to  persons 
driving  while  under  Influence  of  alcohol  or 
for  those  who  must  drive  where  there  are 
pedestrians  who  have  been  drinking.  The 
specific  information  needed  Is: 

a  Most  crashes  involving  alcohol  occur  at 
night  when  the  degrading  effect  of  alcohol 
on  vision,  comprehension,  and  reflex  action 
are  compounded  by  the  effects  of  dark- 
ness." '» 

b.  The  effects  of  alcohol  and  darkness  can 
to  some  extent  be  overcome  by: 

( 1 )  Use  of  larger  signs  with  high  night- 
time contrast. 

(2)  Illumination  of  signs. 

(3)  Placement  of  signs  sufficiently  in  ad- 
vance of  decision  points,  taking  into  account 
factors  such  as  darkness,  reduced  compre- 
hension, and  probable  speed  In  excess  of 
posted  limits. 

(4)  Adequate  lighting  at  Intersections  and 
crosswalks. 

(5)  Adequate  lighting  near  places  that 
serve  alcoholic  beverages  since  customers 
leaving  such  places  frequently  cross  the  street 
directly  Instead  of  going  to  the  nearest  cross- 
walks. 

No  specific  programs  can  be  outlined  in 
advance  for  legislators.  Many  of  the  Infor- 
mational items  have  legislative  implications. 
The  sp>eciflc  information  to  be  provided  to 
legislators  would  depend  on  the  particular 
legislation  being  sought.  Additional  ques- 
tions not  specifically  considered  In  the  pre- 
vious discussion  include  implied  consent  and 
presumptive  limit  legislation,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  zoning  the  sale  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages so  that  alcohol  cannot  be  sold  In  places 
that  can  be  reached  with  ease  only  by  auto- 
mobile. Questions  such  as  that  of  zoning,  In 
the  opinion  of  the  author,  are  hlghlv  spe- 
cialized and  do  not  generally  fall  within  the 
purview  of  public  Information  programs  ex- 
cept in  a  limited  sense. 
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I  Prom  the  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway 

Safety,  Washington,  D.Cl 

What    Yotr    Can    Do    About    Drinktng    and 

Driving 

Alcohol  In  relation  to  highway  safety  is  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  program  standards  re- 
quired by  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bu- 
reau under  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966. 

The  standard  will  guide  states  and  com- 
munities in  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  programs  to  reduce  traffic  accidents 
caused  from  drinking  and  driving. 

These  programs  should  include,  as  a  mini- 
mum, chemical  testing  procedures  for  de- 
termining blood-alcohol  concentrations  in 
the  human  body;  an  implied  consent  law, 
under  which  persons  arrested  for  driving 
while  Intoxicated  would  be  deemed  to  have 
given  their  consent  to  such  a  test;  and  pro- 
visions for  testing  drivers  and  adult  pedes- 
trians involved  In  fatal  crashes. 

Here  are  facts  about  this  subject  that 
everyone  should  know :  " 

Misuse  of  alcohol  leads  to  some  25.000  traf- 
fic deaths  and  over  800.000  crashes  annually. 
Problem  drinker*  and  alcoholics  comprise 
the  largest  group  of  offenders,  but  all  who 
drive  while  drinking  contribute  to  the 
problem. 


Researchers  estimate  that  the  risk  of  an 
accident  increases  6  to  7-fold  among  drivers 
with  blood-alcohol  levels  of  0.10  per  cent  by 
weight,  and  more  than  25-fold  among  those 
with  0.15  per  cent. 

0  10  per  cent  blood-alcohol  is  reached,  on 
the  average,  by  a  150-pound  person  drinking 
an  amount  equal  to  five  1  "j  ounces  of  liquor 
In  a  one-hour  period  after  an  average  meal. 
The  concentration  is  greater  and  IS  reached 
faster  in  the  absence  of  food. 
Here  are  things  you  can  do: 
As  a  citizen  and  a  driver,  you  can  .  .  . 
Understand  that  laws  relating  to  drinking 
and  driving  are  for  your  protection  and  the 
increased  safety  of  all. 

Tell  your  public  officials  that  you  support 
strict  enforcement  of  laws  against  drinking 
and  driving. 

Practice  discretion.  In  the  Interest  of  c.^u- 
tlon.  it  is  better  not  to  drive  at  all  after 
drinking.  Those  who  find  they  must  on  occa- 
sion mix  the  two  should  follow  this  rule: 
Drink  only  the  equivalent  of  one  1  "2 -ounce 
Jigger  of  liquor  per  hour,  diluted  with  non- 
alcoholic liquid,  and  accompanied  by  food. 

Support  programs  aimed  at  identification 
and  treatment  of  problem  drinkers  and  alco- 
holics. 

Write  to  the  Insurance  Institute  for  High- 
way Safety  for  additional  Information  on 
alcohol  in  relation  to  highway  safety. 
As  a  host  or  hostess,  you  can  .  .  . 
Serve  alcoholic  beverages  only  to  adults. 
Studies  show  that  alcohol  has  an  especially 
ad\erse  effect  on  inexperienced  drivers. 

Provide  food  for  guests  when  alcoholic  bev- 
erages are  to  be  served. 

Allow  time  for  guests  to  assimilate  alco- 
holic beverages  before  they  drive.  Do  away 
with  the  "one  for  the  road." 

Arrange  transportation  for  guests  whose 
ability  to  drive  has  become  impaired. 


standards   for   state   and   community   traffic 
safety  programs. 

One  of  the  thirteen  Initial  standards  re- 
lates to  traffic  records  systems  and  the  gather- 
ing ot  information  necessary  to  point  the 
way  to  more  safety  on  the  streets  and  high- 
ways. 

Slates  and  communities  have  begun  to  im- 
plement the  new  highway  safety  standards. 

Here  are  things  you  can  do: 

Support  the  concept  of  accurate  and  com- 
plete traffic  records.  Keep  good  records  your- 
self, comply  with  state  and  local  registration, 
accident-reporting,  and  licensing  laws. 

Cooperate  with  motor  vehicle  administra- 
tors, police  and  others  as  they  seek  to  collect 
reliable,  up-to-date  Information. 

Inform  public  officials  and  administrators 
of  your  support  for  the  national  highway 
safety  standards,  including  the  very  basic 
standard  prescribing  the  collection  and  rapid 
retrieval  of  traffic  Information 

Assist  public  officials  and  administrators  as 
they  attempt  to  upgrade  existing  traffic  rec- 
ords systems  to  conform  with  the  recom- 
mended national  standards. 


IProm  the  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway 
Safety,  Washington.  D.C.| 
What  You  Can  Do  in  Driver  Licensing 
The   Highway  Safety   Act   of   1966  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  traffic  safety, 
providing  for  safer  vehicles  and   tires,  more 
research   and   development,   and   for  federal- 
aid     money     for     state     and     local     safety 
programs. 

The  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau,  es- 
tablished under  the  Act.  has  Issued  mini- 
mum standards  for  state  safety  programs. 
Including  those  for  driver  licensing.  The 
standard  for  driver  licensing  calls  for  a  pro- 
gram that  Includes  periodic  re-examinatlon 
of  drivers. 

As  the  states  seek  to  meet  new  standards 
in  driver  licensing,  here  are  things  you,  as 
a  citizen  and  driver,  can  do  to  help: 

If  your  state  law  requires  periodic  re- 
examination of  drivers — 

Cooperate  fully  with  regulations  designed 
for  the  safety  of  all. 

Recognize   the  responsibilities,  as  well   as 

the  privileges,  that  go  with  a  driving  permit. 

Obey    all   traffic    laws,    for    the   safety   of 

others   and   the   protection    of   your   driving 

privilege. 

If  your  state  law  docs  not  require  periodic 
re-examination  of  drivers — 

Inform  your  state  officials  and  lawmakers 
that  you  support  this  concept  as  part  of  a 
sound  driver  license  program. 

Through  citizen  groups,  help  to  generate 
public  support  that  will  enable  the  strength- 
ening of  vour  driver  licensing  laws. 

Demand  fair  and  Impartial  enforcement  of 
your  state's  licensing  laws,  and  all  other 
traffic  safety  regulations. 


[Prom  the  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway 
Safety,  Washington,  D.Cl 
What  Yotj  Can  Do  in  Traftic  Records 
The  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau,  es- 
tablished   by    the    Highway    Safety    Act    of 
1966,     has     issued     minimum     performance 


IFYom  the  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway 

Safety,  Washington,  D  C.  | 

What  You  Can  Do 

Amerlca"s  hope  has  been  transformed 
into  a  promise  in  the  wa^^galnst  traffic  ac- 
cidents! 

Congress  has  set  the  stage.  New  federal 
laws  provide  for  safer  tires  and  vehicles  fed- 
eral safety  funds.  Improved  standards,  more 
research  into  accident  causes. 

Here  are  things  you  can  do: 

You    can   as    a    citizen — 

Demand  fair  and  impartial  administration 
af  traffic  laws. 

Support  sound  traffic  safety  programs. 

Speak  up  for  traffic  safety  through  your 
local  safety  organization  and  through  civic, 
fraternal   and   professional   groups. 

You  can  as  a  motorist — 

Know  and  obey  the  traffic  laws  of  your 
community   and  state. 

Know  the  limitations  of  your  driving  skill 
and  seek  to  improve. 

Equip  your  vehicle  with  safety  feature* 
and   have   it   inspected    periodically. 

At  all  times,  adjust  your  driving  to  road, 
weather  and  other  conditions. 

Use  your  safety  belt  and  insist  that  your 
p.assengers  do  so. 

[From  the  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway 

Safety,  Washington.  D.C.j 

What  You  Can  Do  in  High  School  Driver 

Education 

With  the  enactment  of  federal  legislation 
and  establishment  of  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau.  Congress  has  supplied  mean- 
ingful leadership  to  Amerlca"s  effort  to  re- 
duce traffic  accidents. 

This  new  Bureau  will  supervise  activities 
designed  to — 

Expand  safety  research  and  development. 

Provide  federal-aid  safety  funds  to  states 
and  communities. 

Establish  minimum  standards  for  state 
and  local  safety  programs. 

Minimum  standards  have  been  Issued  for 
state  traffic  safety  programs.  Among  the 
standards  are  those  for  high  school  driver 
education.  This  is  an  element  of  traffic  safety 
that  has  traditionally  received  strong  sup- 
port from  the  automobile  insurance  business. 
Automobile  insurance  companies,  through 
the  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety, 
have  pledged  their  continued  support  for 
high  school  driver  education. 
Here  are  things  you  can  do: 

Express  your  support  for  driver  education 
to  your  state  officials,  your  lawmakers,  and 
your  local  school  board. 

Assist  thtm  In  finding  ways  and  means  for 
making  driver  education  available  to  all 
students. 
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Demand  me*nlngrul  certlflcation  of  teach- 
ers and  highest  curriculum  requirements  In 
your  state  driver  education  program. 

Encourage  all  eligible  students  to  enroll  In 
driver  education  courses. 

Support  the  upgrading  of  adult,  remedial, 
and  other  driver  education  programs. 

[F*rom  the  Insurance  Instltvite  for  Highway 
Safety,  Washington,  DC  ) 

What  Tou  Cam  Do  in  Motor  Vehicle 

iNSPSCnoN 

Periodic  motor  vehicle  inspection  is  an  ac- 
cepted means  of  helping  to  reduce  traffic  ac- 
cidents. It  can  play  an  Important  role  In  a 
state's  total   traffic  safety  program. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1966.  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bu- 
reau has  issued  minimum  standards  for  traf- 
fic safety  programs  In  the  states,  including 
standards  for  the  regulation  of  periodic  mo- 
tor vehicle  Inspection. 

The  automobile  Insurance  business, 
through  the  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway 
Safety,  has  pledged  Its  continued  support  for 
periodic  Inspection  of  motor  vehicles. 

Here  are  things  that  you  can  do.  as  a  citi- 
zen and  as  a  driver. 

If  the  laWs  of  your  state  do  not  require 
periodic  motor  vehicle  inspection — 

Express  your  support  of  this  concept  in 
safety  to  your  state  and  local  officials,  and 
to  your  lawmakers. 

Participate  actively  in  voluntary  Inspec- 
tion programs. 

Equip  your  vehicle  with  such  safety  fea- 
tures as  windshield  washers,  backup-lights, 
and  seat  belts.  Keep  doors  locked  and  seat 
beiu  fastened  while  the  vehicle  is  in  motion. 

If  the  laws  of  your  state  do  require  periodic 
motor  vehicle  inspection — 

Do  not  permit  shoddy  Inspection  practices. 

Report  violations  of  inspection  procedures 
to  authorities. 

Rely  on  sound  driving  practices,  as  well  as 
a  mechanically  safe  vehicle,  to  help  prevent 
traffic  accidents. 

I  Prom  the  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway 

Safety.  Washington.  D,C.| 
What  You  Can  Do  in  Emercenct  Medical 
Services 
The  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  has 
sparked  incentlvee  in  areas  of  the  traffic 
safety  that  have  previously  been  largely 
overlooked. 

Through  minimum  performance  standards 
issued  under  the  Act.  Emergency  Medical 
Servlcea  for  traffic  vlcUms  will  be  given  In- 
creased attention. 

As   federal,   state   and   local   governments 
strive  to  implement  these  Improved  stand- 
ards for  emergency  medical  services,  here  are 
things  you  can  do: 
'    You  can  as  a  citizen — 

Recognize  that  anyone  is  a  potential  acci- 
dent victim;  that  your  life,  at  some  time, 
might  depend  on  successful  emergency  medi- 
cal services. 

Support  the  teaching  of  flrst-ald  tech- 
niques; learn  them  yourself. 

Assist  In  an  inventory  of  emergency  medi- 
cal   services   in   your   state   and   community 
Give  active  support  to  administrators,  doc- 
tors, other  professional  people  responsible  for 
Improved  emergency  services. 
You  can  as  a  driver — 
Acquaint  yourself  with  emergency  medical 
services  and  procedures;  be  prepared  to  help 
put  them  into  effect  If  the  occasion  arises 
Cooperate  at  all  times  with  those  having 
Immediate  responsibility  for  Implementation 
of   emergency   medical   services   at  accident 
scenes. 

Alert  authorities  to  accidents  or  other  situ- 
ations requiring  emergency  medical  services 
when  you  are  first  to  learn  of  the  ne«d. 


•Thet  Dared  Me  To  Trt  It.  Dad — I  Didn't 
See  the  Other  Car" 

There's  nothing  tougher  for  some  teen- 
agers to  turn  down  than  a  dare. 

/  dare  t/ou  to  cut  history  I  dare  iiou  to 
eat  seven  banana  splits.  Go  on.  1  dare  you 
to  run  that  red  light. 

That's  the  problem.  Too  many  dares  hap- 
pen in  a  car  full  of  kids  And  too  many  kids 
die  on  a  dare  (Last  year.  7.700  teenagers 
were  killed  in  automobile  accidents  i 

The  driver  of  the  kids-tuU  car  is  king.  It's 
his       .  his  road  his  moment  to  pertoTTn. 

surprise,  impress,  frighten  and  look  big 

But.  you're  at  work  .  .  or  at  home  How 
can  you  know  if  he's  showing  off,  dragging, 
speeding,  taking  curves  at  sixty? 

Check  his  tires  If  they're  wearing  out  too 
fast,  chances  are  he's  driving  too  fast — or 
even  dragging  If  his  brakes  are  going  fast, 
he's  going  fast,  too  And  making  too  many 
emergency  stops  If  he's  getting  traffic  tick- 
ets, that's  the  clincher. 

Once  you  know,  what  do  you  do?  Take 
his  license  away  for  a  while.  'Then  dare  him 
to  drive  right.  And  make  it  a  dare  he  cant 
turn  down. 

Your  teenager's  driving  can  be  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  you'll  ever  lace  Your  new 
car  dealer  hopes  tliis  series  will  help  you  to 
help  him.  The  National  Automobile  Dealers 
Association  commends  the  Saturday  Evening 
Po.it  for  Its  cooperation  In  this  campaign. 
National  .Automobile 

Dealers  Association. 
Official  Organization  of  America  s  Fran- 
rhised  Neic-Car  and  Truck  Dealers. 

"Aw  Come  On.  Dad — Are  Yor  Gonna  Give 
Me  a  Driver's  Test.  Too?" 

This  young  man  has  had  all  the  driver 
education  he  can  get — In  the  classroom  and 
on  the  road.  He  knows  he's  a  good  driver.  He 
knows  he's  ready  for  his  driver's  license— 
and  the  family  car. 

But.  do  his  parents  know? 

When  it's  time  for  your  teenager  to  drive. 
It's  your  place  to  be  sure  he's  ready.  Driver 
education  is  essential  for  every  teenager.  And 
it's  great.  But.  when  the  chips  are  down. 
your  teenager  is  your  responsibility — not  the 
school's. 

So  you  be  sure.  Be  sure  he's  learned  his 
lesson  well.  Put  him  through  every  kind  of 
driving  situation.  Drive  together  in  the  coun- 
try, m  bumper-to-bumper  traffic  .  .  .  and 
try  the  tight  situations,  like  parking  on  a 
hill.  That  way  you'll  know  when  he's  ready  to 
solo. 

He  may  complain  now.  But  someday  he'll 
respect  you  ...  for  doing  your  best  to  keep 
him  alive. 

Your   new-car  dealer   hopes   this   message 
will  help  your  teenager.  The  National  Auto- 
mobile   Dealers    .\ssoclatlon    commends    the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  for  its  cooperation. 
National  Actomobile 

Dealers  Association. 
O.lficial  Organization  of  America's  Fran- 
chised  New-Car  and  Truck  Dealers. 

"Oh  Dad,  No.  Nobodt  Goes  on  a  Date  in  a 
Bus" 

She's  horrified.  Her  father  won't  let  her 
ride  In  the  boy's  car.  And  Its  their  first 
date! 

Dad  checked  the  car  carefully.  The  tires 
were  shot.  One  light  was  broken.  The  car. 
In  fact,  was  on  its  last  wheels.  And  no 
daughter  of  his  was  going  to  ride  in  a 
wreck  like  that ! 

Even  If  the  boy  broke  the  date. 

Sound  old  fashioned?  Mayt>e.  But  It's  still 
sound.  7.700  teenagers  died  In  traffic  acci- 
dents last  year  He  doesn't  want  his  daughter 
to  be  a  statistic  this  year. 

Smart  parents  would  rather  spoil  a  good 
time  than  risk  their  teenagers'  lives  In  un- 
safe can. 


It's  a  lot  better  to  break  a  date  than  a 
neck. 

Your  new-car  dealer  hopes  this  message 
win  help  your  teenager  The  National  Auto- 
mobile Dealers  Association  commends  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  for  Its  cooperation  in 
this  campaign. 

National  Automobile 

Dealers  Association. 
Official  Organization  of  America's  Fran, 
chised  New-Car  and  Truck  Dealers. 


You  Didn't  Let  Him  Cross  the  Street  Uktil 

He    Knew    How — Please    Don't    Let   Kim 

Drive  Until  He  Knows  How 

TTien  it  was  a  case  of  watch-out-for-rar.s 

Now  It's  a  case  of  watch-the-road.  watch- 
the-other-drlver.  watch-the-slgns  and  watch- 
your-own-drlvlng      .      every  single  second 

Aside  from  parents,  high  school  driver 
training  is  the  best  watch  maker  there  is 
Teenagers  who  take  these  classes  average  half 
as  many  accidents  and  tickets  as  those  who 
don't. 

That's  why  new  car  dealers  encourage 
driver  training  .  .  .  and  save  taxpayer  dol- 
lars ...  by  loaning  more  than  34,000  new 
cars  each  year  to  our  schools  for  driver 
instruction. 

If  your  school  doesn't  offer  a  course  in 
driver  education,  send  yovir  teenager  to  a. 
good,  private  driving  school  Or  teach  him 
yourself  to  the  best  of  your  ability.  And.  of 
course,  appeal  to  your  school  board  to  estab- 
lish driver  training. 

Remember:  Your  child  can't  drive  until 
you  say  so  So.  please  say  no  until  he  knows 
how. 

Your  neighborhood   new  car  dealer  hopes    '^ 
this   message   will   help   your   teenager    The 
National     Automobile     Dealers     Association 
commends   the    Saturday    Evening   Post   for 
its  cooperation. 

National  Automobile 

Dealers  Association. 
Official  Organization  of  America's  Fran- 
chiaed  New-Car  and  Truck  Dealers. 

The  Night  Driver 
Children  aren't  alone  In  worrying  about 
things  that  go  "bump"  in  the  night.  Ask 
anyone  who's  ever  driven  a  car  on  strange 
streets  or  unfamiliar  roads  after  the  sun  lias 
gone  home  at  a  sensible  hour.  Even  your  home 
neighborhood  can  offer  hazards  Just  because 
the  streets  are  familiar. 

When  vision  decreases  at  night  (and  90'; 
of  your  driving  decisions  are  based  on  sight  ( . 
you  need  skills  that  can  take  over.  Some  are 
merely  road  courtesy.  Others  are  simple  tricks 
and  trumps  that,  hopefully,  prevent  bumps. 
The  following  are  recommended  by  the  safetv 
experts  of  the  National  Automobile  Dealers 
Association. 

What,  for  example.  Is  a  reasonable  speed 
limit?  It's  not  always  the  one  posted.  Since 
it  takes  longer  to  see  signs,  obstacles  and 
cars  at  night,  you  need  more  time  to  see — 
and  react  A  slower  speed,  even  on  your  own 
comfortable  street,  gives  you  precious  seconds 
of  extra  sight.  Leave  a  few  minutes  earlier, 
to  allow  time. 

Equally  Important  Is  giving  other  drivers 
time  to  see  you.  Dawn  and  dusk  are  especially 
chancy.  Subdued'  lighting  often  blurs  the 
edges  and  fools  the  senses  (ask  any  women 
who's  ever  been  complimented  by  candle- 
light!). The  new  car  dealers  who  make  up 
N.A.D.A.  advise  turning  on  headlights  when 
It's  dawn,  twilight,  or  cloudy — even  when  you 
dont  need  lights  to  see  the  road.  Your  head- 
lights will  signal  oncoming  drivers  at  an 
hour  when  their  own  vision  Is  hazy. 

Of  course,  all  signal  devices  are  vital  at 
night.  Left  or  right  turn?  Lane  change?  Give 
clear  warning — well  In  advance  Pump  your 
brake  pedal  when  you  slow  down  suddenly — 
your   flashing   stoplights   are   a   good   alert. 
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Maybe  the  other  driver  Is  able  to  stop  on 
a  dime,  but  why  short-change  him? 

If  you're  dazzled  by  oncoming  headlights, 
vou  can  help  yojrself  by  looking  slightly  to 
the  right.  Watch  the  edge  of  the  road  or  the 
painted  line.  And  do  dim  your  brlghts  before 
an  approaching  car  ( even  if  it  doesn't  return 
the  courtesy).  With  only  one  pair  of  head- 
lights' dimmed,  you've  still  cut  glare  by  half. 
Be  prepared,  should  your  car  break  down. 
Carry   flares    Keep   them   In    a   place   that's 
easily  reached:  under  your  seat,  in  the  glove 
compartment  or  the  trunk.  First,  try  to  pull 
completely  off  to  the  right  of  the  road.  Turn 
on  all  interior  and  exterior  lights,  and  raise 
the  engine  hood  to  alert  approaching  drivers. 
Set   at   least   three   flares   behind   your   car, 
placed  where  they  can  guide  traffic  around 
vou.    (Never  light  flares  Inside  the  car.  or 
place  them  near  dry  brush  or  anything  flam- 
mable.) When  help  comes,  put  out  the  flares 
completely.  ^     ,  . 

And  a  final  tip  to  the  woman  driver:  shoiUd 
vou  be  approached  or  followed,  Just  remem- 
ber that  night  crawlers  are  scared  off  by 
publicity.  Lock  your  doors,  roll  up  your  win- 
dows and  honk!  like  mad.  It  works! 

A   series   In   the   Interest   of  safe   driving 
.  .  respectfully  yours 

National  Automobile 

Dealers  Association. 
Offlcial  Organization  of  Americas  Fran- 
chised  New-Car  and  Truck  Dealers. 
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MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE 
Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
in  his  address  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  Israeli  Foreign  Min- 
ister Abba  Eban  enunciated  a  policy  on 
Middle  East  problems  which  was  tanta- 
mount to  taking  the  first  step  toward 
Middle  East  peace.  The  openness,  reason- 
ableness, and  flexibility  of  the  Israeli  po- 
sition requires  a  constructive  response 
from  the  Arab  States  if  they  share  Is- 
raels  desire  for  peace.  I  pray  that  Arab 
leadership  will  seize  this  opportunity  to 
move  toward  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Mideast  problem. 


RECORD  OF  PRESS  CONFERENCE 
STATEMENTS  BY  REPUBLICAN 
LEADERSHIP  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  customary  throughout  each  legis- 
lative year  for  the  Republican  leadership 
of  the  Congress  to  meet  in  conference 
and  thereafter  to  hold  a  press  confer- 
ence in  order  to  present  some  written 
statements  which  we  carefully  document 
and  keep  together  so  that  thef  can  be 
offered  at  the  end  of  a  legislative  pe- 
riod, printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, and  then  printed  as  a  document. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  compendium  of  all  these  state- 
ments for  the  legislative  year  1968,  and 
that  they  be  printed  as  a  document. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments  were   ordered   to   be   printed   in 
the  RECORr.  as  follows: 
A  Record  of  Press  Conference  Statements 
M\DE  BT  Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirk- 
sen   AND  Representative  Gerald  R    Ford 

FOR     the     REPTTBLICAN     LEADERSHIP     OF     THE 

Congress 

( Presented  by  Mr.  Dirksen  ) 
the  repitblican  leadership  OF  the  congress 

For  the  Senate: 

Everett  McKinley  Dirksen.  Leader. 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel.  Whip. 
Bourke  B.  Hlckenlooper.  Chairman  of  the 
Policy  Committee. 


foreword*^ 
The  Republican  Leadership  of  the  Con- 
gress—Its membership  listed  on  the  preced- 
ing page— meets  regularly  throughout  each 
Congressional  session  and  periodically  Issues 
statements  of  position  and  opinion  on  mat- 
ters of  interest  and  concern  to  the  public 
and  the  Party. 

In  addition,  the  Leadership  meets  quarter- 
ly with  the  Republican  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, the  organization  representative  of  na- 
tional Party  leadership  and  action  which  it 
created  in  1965.  to  compose  and  publish  "task 
force  reports"  of  similar  but  more  detailed 
nature. 

The  following  pages  contain  the  texts  of 
the  statements  of  the  Republican  Leadership 
of  the  Congress  as  presented  in  nationally 
reported  press  conferences  during  1968  and 
printed  here  as  a  Senate  document. 
contents 
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CREDIBILITY 

FEBRUARY    29.    1968. 

Mr  Ford.  For  four  long,  costly  years  the 
Amerlcm  people  have  been  plagued  by  grow- 
ing, gnawing  doubts; 

Doubt  that  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Ad- 
ministration understands  the  nature  and  the 
enormltv  of  our  multiple  domestic  problpms: 

Doubt  that  this  Administration  compre- 
hends the  scope  and  vlciousnes.s  of  Individual 
and  organized  crime  In  the  United  States: 

Doubt  that  this  .Administration  is  at  all 
aware  of  the  housewife's  dreadful  dilemma 
as  living  costs  continue  to  rise  every  day; 

Doubt  that  this  Administration  !s  doing 
anvthlng  whatever— in  practical,  visible, 
meaningful  ways— to  solve  the  frightening 
problems  of  our  cities; 

Doubt  that  this  Administration  is  quali- 
fied   to    control    rioting    and    strife    In    our 

streets;  .  , 

Doubt  that  this  Administration  appreci- 
ates the  Impossible  economic  position  into 
which  it  has  forced  the  American  farmer; 

Doubt  that  this  Administration  kno\^-S  the 
meaning  and  menace  of  the  mounting  Fed- 
eral deficit  and  overwhelming  national  debt; 

Doubt  that  this  Administration  has  any 
awareness  whatever  of  the  degree  to  which 
the  dollar  has  been  weakened,  both  at  home 
and  abroad; 

Doubt  that  this  Administration  under- 
stands the  meaning  of  the  word  "Inflation" 


and  how  It  has  been  brought  about  by  Its 
own  wasteful,  needless  spending  on  every 
front; 

Doubt  that  this  Ac'ministratlon  realizes 
that  we  cannot  spend  our  way  out  of  poverty 
or  into  prosperity; 

Doubt  that  this  Administration  sees  the 
effect  of  its  suffocation  of  state  and  local 
leadership  and  personal  self-reliance; 

Doubt  that  this  Administration  cares  at  all 
about  clean  elections,  the  only  means  avail- 
able for  insuring  good  and  responsible  gov- 
ernment; 

Doubt  that  this  Administration  knows  the 
vital  need  for  telling  our  people  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth; 

Doubt  that  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Ad- 
ministration realizes  the  rapid  rate  at  which 
we  are  hurtling  Into  fearful  danger  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  our  Questlon-of- 
the-Week:  "Today  doubt^tomorrow  disas- 
ter?" 

February  29.   1968 

Mr  Dirksen.  This  growing,  gnawing  doubt 
that  has  so  plagued  our  people  lor  so  long 
extends  to  problems  and  perils  far  beyond 
our  borders. 

Doubt  that  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Ad- 
ministration realizes  the  dangers  we  face  in 
spreading  our  forces  and  our  resources  so 
widely,  so  thinly,  around  the  world; 

Doubt  that  this  Administration  has  fore- 
seen, or  now  sees,  the  extent  of  the  disin- 
tegration of  NATO; 

Doubt  that  this  Administration  appreciates 
the  degree  of  disaffection  on  the  part  of  our 
one-time  friends  and  alll^; 

Doubt  that  this  Administration  knows  how 
to  prevent  local  conflicts  from  escalating  Into 
World  War  III; 

Doubt  that  this  Administration  Is  qualified 
to  solve  predictaWe  international  crises 
vi-ithout  war; 

Doubt  that  this  Administration  under- 
stands that  the  only  thlAg  the  world  respects 
is  moral  and  military  strength; 

Doubt  that  this  Administration's  Insistence 
upon  ever  greater  foreign  aid  is  wise  or  prac- 
tical; 

Doubt  that  this  Administration  Is  capable 
of  administering  properly  the  billions  we 
have  poured  into  the  Alliance  for  Progress; 
Doubt  that  this  Administration  Is  equipped 
to  prevent  the  rapid  drain  of  our  gold  to  na- 
tions abroad; 

Doubt  that  this  Administration  Is  qualified 
to  defend  the  dollar  against  the  mounting 
attacks  upon  It; 

Doubt  that  this  Administration's  passion 
for  ■building  bridges"  with  Red  nations  bent 
upon  our  destruction  makes  any  sense  at  all; 
Doubt  that  this  Administration  has  any 
even  remote  understanding  of  the  extent  and 
degree  to  which  our  position  and  prestige 
throughout  the  world  have  been  weakened 
and  demeaned; 

Doubt  that  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Ad- 
ministration, bankrupt  in  foreign  policy  and 
bogged  down  in  foreign  war,  can  prevent 
future  crises  anywhere,  or,  most  importantly, 
end  tlie  conflict  in  Viet  Nam. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  our  Question-of- 
the  Week:  'Today  doubt— tomorrow  disas- 
ter?" 

defense 

July  18,  1968. 
Representative  Ford.  The  defense  of  the 
nation  is  the  first  duty  of  any  Administra- 
tion In  this,  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Ad- 
ministration is  falling  the  American  people. 
Its  short-sighted  and  wishful  defense  poli- 
cies unless  promptly  reversed,  may  expose 
our  "country  to  grave  danger  In  the  decade 
ahead. 

Gen  Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  has  said  that  "The  growth 
of  Soviet  nuclear  power  and  the  trend  of  cer- 
tain defense  policies  combine  to  make  me 
anxious  about  the  nation's  future  capacity 
for  survival." 
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Demand  meaningful  certtflcatlon  of  teach- 
ers and  highest  curriculum  requirements  in 
your  state  driver  education  program. 

Encourage  all  eligible  students  to  enroll  In 
driver  education  courses. 

Support  the  upgrading  of  adult,  remedial, 
and  other  driver  education  programs. 

[Prom  the  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway 
Safety.  Washington.  D.C  ] 

What  You  Caw  Do  in  Motor  Vehicle 

iNSPSCnoN 

Periodic  motor  vehicle  Inspection  Is  an  ac- 
cepted means  of  helping  to  reduce  traffic  ac- 
cidents. It  can  play  an  Important  role  In  a 
state's   total   traffic  safety  program. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1966.  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bu- 
reau has  Issued  minimum  standards  for  traf- 
fic safety  programs  In  the  states,  including 
standards  for  the  regulation  of  periodic  mo- 
tor vehicle  Inspection. 

The  automobile  Insurance  business, 
through  the  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway 
Safety,  has  pledged  Its  continued  support  for 
periodic  Inspection  of  motor  vehicles. 

Here  are  things  that  you  can  do.  as  a  citi- 
zen and  as  a  driver. 

If  the  ia%8  of  your  state  do  not  require 
periodic  motor  vehicle  Inspection — 

Express  your  support  of  this  concept  In 
safety  to  your  stale  and  local  officials,  and 
to  your  lawmakers. 

Participate  actively  In  voluntary  Inspec- 
tion programs. 

Equip  your  vehicle  with  such  safety  fea- 
tures as  windshield  washers,  backup-lights, 
and  seat  belts.  Keep  doors  locked  and  seat 
belts  fastened  while  the  vehicle  Is  in  motion. 

If  the  laws  of  your  state  do  require  periodic 
motor  vehicle  inspection — 

Do  not  permit  shoddy  inspection  practices. 

Report  violations  of  Inspection  procedures 
to  authorities. 

Rely  on  sound  driving  practices,  as  well  as 
a  mechanically  safe  vehicle,  to  help  prevent 
traffic  accidents. 

IP^om  the  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway 

Safety.  Washington.  DC] 
What  You  Can  Do  in  Emercinct  Medical 
Services 
The  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  has 
sparked  Incentives  In  areas  of  the  traffic 
safety  that  have  previously  been  largely 
overlooked. 

Through  minimum  performance  standards 
issued  under  the  Act.  Emergency  Medical 
Servlcee  for  traffic  victims  will  be  given  In- 
creased attention. 

As  federal,  state  and  local  governments 
strive  to  Implement  these  improved  stand- 
ards for  emergency  medical  services,  here  are 
things  you  can  do: 
You  can  as  a  citizen — 
Recognize  that  anyone  Is  a  potential  acci- 
dent victim;  that  your  life,  at  some  time, 
might  depend  on  successful  emergency  medi- 
cal services. 

Support  the  teaching  of  first-aid  tech- 
niques: learn  them  yourself. 

Assist  in  an  Inventory  of  emergency  medi- 
cal  services   in   your  state   and   community. 
Give  active  support  to  administrators,  doc- 
tors, other  professional  people  responsible  for 
Improved  emergency  services. 
You  can  as  a  driver — 
Acquaint  yourself  with  emergency  medical 
services  and  procedures;  be  prepared  to  help 
put  them  into  effect  If  the  occasion  arises. 
Cooperate  at  all  times  with  those  having 
Immediate  responsibility  for  Implementation 
of  emergency   medical   services  at  accident 
scenes. 

Alert  authorities  to  accidents  or  other  situ- 
ations requiring  emergency  medical  services 
when  you  are  first  to  learn  of  the  ne«d. 


"They  Dared  Me  To  Trt  It.  Dad — I  Didnt 
See  the  Other  Car" 

There's  nothing  tougher  for  some  teen- 
agers to  turn  down  than  a  dare 

/  dare  you  to  cut  history  I  dare  jou  to 
eat  seven  banarui  splits.  Go  on.  I  dare  you 
to  run  that  red  light. 

That's  the  problem.  Too  many  dares  hap- 
pen in  a  car  full  of  kids  And  too  many  kids 
die  on  a  dare  (Last  year.  7.700  teenagers 
were  killed  In  automobile  accidents  i 

The  driver  of  the  kids-full  car  Is  king.  It's 
his  .     .  his  road  his  moment  to  perform, 

surprise.  Impress,  frighten  and  look  big 

But.  you're  at  work  .  or  at  home  How 
can  you  know  If  he's  showing  off.  dragging, 
speeding,  taking  curves  at  sixty? 

Check  his  tires  If  they're  wearing  out  too 
fast,  chances  are  he's  driving  too  fast— or 
even  dragging  If  his  brakes  are  going  fast, 
he's  going  fast,  too  And  making  too  many 
emergency  stops  If  he's  getting  traffic  tick- 
ets, that's  the  clincher. 

Once  you  know,  what  do  you  do?  Take 
his  license  away  for  a  while  "Then  dare  him 
to  drive  right.  And  make  It  a  dare  he  cant 
turn  down 

Your  teenager's  driving  can  be  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  you'll  ever  lace  Your  new 
car  dealer  hopes  this  series  will  help  you  to 
help  him.  The  National  Automobile  Dealers 
Association  commends  the  Saturday  Evening 
Pout  tor  its  cooperation  in  this  campaign. 
National  .Automobile 

Dealers  Association. 
Official  Organization  of  Amertca.^  Fran- 
rhxsed  New-Car  and  Truck  Dealers. 

"Aw  Come  On.  Dad— Are  Yotr  Qonva  Give 
Me  a  Driver's  Test,  Too?" 

This  young  man  has  had  all  the  driver 
education  he  can  get — In  the  classroom  and 
on  the  road.  He  knows  he's  a  good  driver.  He 
knows  he's  ready  for  his  driver's  license — 
and  the  family  car. 

But.  do  his  parents  know? 

When  It's  time  for  your  teenager  to  drive, 
it's  your  place  to  be  sure  he's  ready.  Driver 
education  is  essential  for  every  teenager.  .And 
Ifs  great.  But.  when  the  chips  are  down. 
your  teenager  Is  your  responsibility — not  the 
school's. 

So  you  be  sure.  Be  sure  he's  learned  his 
lesson  well.  Put  him  through  every  kind  of 
driving  situation.  Drive  together  In  the  coun- 
try, In  bumper- to-bumper  traffic  .  .  .  and 
try  the  tight  situations.  like  parking  on  a 
hill.  TTiat  way  you'll  know  when  he's  ready  to 
solo. 

He  may  complain  now.  But  someday  he'll 
respect  you  ...  for  doing  your  best  to  keep 
him  alive. 

Your   new-car   dealer   hopes    this   message 
will  help  your  teenager.  The  National  Auto- 
mobile   Dealers    Association    commends    the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  for  Its  cooperation. 
National  AtrroMOBiLE 

Deai£rs  Association. 
Official  Organization  of  America's  Fran- 
chised  New-Car  and  Trtick  Dealers. 

'Oh  Dad,  No.  Nobody  Goes  on  a  Date  in  a 
Bus" 

She's  horrified.  Her  father  won't  let  her 
ride  in  the  boy's  car.  And  It's  their  first 
date! 

Dad  checked  the  car  carefully.  The  tires 
were  shot.  One  light  was  broken.  The  car. 
In  fact,  was  on  its  last  wheels.  And  no 
daughter  of  his  was  going  to  ride  in  a 
wreck  like  that ! 

Even  If  the  boy  broke  the  date. 

Sound  old  fashioned?  Maybe.  But  It's  still 
sound.  7.700  teenagers  died  in  traffic  acci- 
dents last  year.  He  doesn't  want  his  daughter 
to  be  a  statistic  this  year. 

Smart  parents  would  rather  spoil  a  good 
time  than  risk  their  teenagers'  lives  In  un- 
safe can. 


Ifs  a  lot  better  to  break  a  date  than  a 
neck. 

Your  new-car  dealer  hopes  this  message 
will  help  your  teenager  The  National  Auto- 
mobile Dealers  Association  commends  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  tor  Its  cooperation  in 
this  campaign. 

National  Automobile 

Dealers  Association, 
Official  Organisation  of  America's  Fra>i- 
chised  New-Car  and  Truck  Dealers. 


You  Didn't  Let  Hjiw  Cross  the  Street  Until 

He    Knew    How— Please    Don't    Let    Him 

Drive  Until  He  Knows  How 

Then  it  was  a  rase  of  watch-out-for-cars. 

Now  It's  a  case  of  watch-the-road.  watch- 
the-other-drlver.  watch-the-signs  and  watch- 
your-own-drlvlng      .      every  single  second . 

Aside  from  parents,  high  school  driver 
training  is  the  best  watch  maker  there  is 
Teenagers  who  take  these  classes  average  half 
as  many  accidents  and  tickets  as  those  who 
don't. 

Tliat's  why  new  car  dealers  encourage 
driver  training  .  .  .  and  save  taxpayer  dol- 
lars ...  by  loaning  more  than  34.000  new 
cars  each  year  to  our  schools  for  driver 
instruction. 

If  your  school  doesn't  offer  a  course  in 
driver  education,  send  your  teenager  to  a 
good,  private  driving  school  Or  teach  him 
yourself  to  the  best  of  your  ability.  And.  of 
course,  appeal  to  your  school  board  to  estab- 
lish driver  training. 

Remember:  Your  child  can't  drive  until 
you  say  so.  So.  please  say  no  until  he  knows 
how. 

Your  neighborhood  new  car  dealer  hopes 
this  message  will  help  your  teenager  The 
National  Automobile  Dealers  Association 
commends  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  for 
Its  cooperation. 

National  Automobile 

Dealers  Association. 
Official  Organization  of  America's  Fran- 
chised  New-Car  and  Truck  Dealers. 

The   Night   Driver 

Children  aren't  alone  in  worrying  about 
things  that  go  "bump "  In  the  night.  Ask 
anyone  who's  ever  driven  a  car  on  strange 
streets  or  unfamiliar  roads  after  the  sun  lias 
gone  home  at  a  sensible  hour.  Even  your  home 
neighborhood  can  offer  hazards  Just  because 
the  streets  are  familiar. 

When  vision  decreases  at  night  (and  90"^; 
of  your  driving  decisions  are  based  on  sight  I . 
you  need  skills  that  can  take  over.  Some  are 
merely  road  courtesy.  Others  are  simple  tricks 
and  triunps  that,  hopefully,  prevent  bumps. 
The  following  are  recommended  by  the  safety 
experts  of  the  National  Automobile  Dealers 
Association. 

What,  for  example.  Is  a  reasonable  speed 
limit?  It's  not  always  the  one  posted.  Since 
it  takes  longer  to  see  signs,  obstacles  and 
cars  at  night,  you  need  more  time  to  see — 
and  react.  A  slower  speed,  even  on  your  own 
comfortable  street,  gives  you  precious  seconds 
of  extra  sight.  Leave  a  few  minutes  earlier, 
to  allow  time. 

Equally  Important  Is  giving  other  drivers 
time  to  see  you.  Dawn  and  dusk  are  especially 
chancy.  Subdued  lighting  often  blurs  the 
edges  and  fools  the  senses  (ask  any  women 
who's  ever  been  complimented  by  candle- 
light!). The  new  car  dealers  who  make  up 
N.A.D.A.  advise  turning  on  headlights  when 
it's  dawn,  twilight,  or  cloudy — even  when  you 
dont  need  lights  to  see  the  road.  Your  head- 
lights will  signal  oncoming  drivers  at  an 
hour  when  their  own  vision  Is  hazy. 

Of  course,  all  signal  devices  are  vital  at 
night.  Left  or  right  turn?  Lane  change?  Give 
clear  warning — well  In  advance.  Pump  your 
brake  pedal  when  you  slow  down  suddenly — 
your    fiashlng    stoplights    are    a    good    alert. 
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Maybe   the  other  driver  Is  able  to  stop   on 
a  dime,  but  why  short-change  him? 

If  you're  dazzled  by  oncoming  headlights, 
you  can  help  yoarself  by  looking  slightly  to 
the  right.  Watch  the  edge  of  the  road  or  the 
painted  line.  And   do  dim  your  brlghts  before 
an  approaching  car  (even  If  it  doesn't  return 
the  courtesy).  With  only  one  pair  of  head- 
lights' dimmed,  you've  still  cut  glare  by  half. 
Be  prepared,  should  your  car  break  down. 
Carry   flares.    Keep    them    In   a    place   that's 
easily  reached:  under  your  seat.  In  the  glove 
compartment  or  the  trunk.  First,  try  to  pull 
completely  off  to  the  right  of  the  road.  Turn 
on  all  interior  and  exterior  llghte,  and  raise 
the  engine  hood  to  alert  approaching  drivers, 
set    at    least   three    flares   behind    your   car, 
placed  where  they  can  guide  traffic  around 
you.    (Never  light  flares  Inside  the   car.  or 
place  them  near  dry  brush  or  anything  flam- 
mable.) When  help  comes,  pat  out  the  flares 
completely. 

And  a  final  tip  to  the  woman  driver:  should 
you  be  approached  or  followed.  Just  remem- 
ber that  night  crawlers  are  scared  off  by 
publicity.  Lock  your  doors,  roll  up  your  win- 
dows  and  honk!  like  mad.  It  works! 

A   series    In    the    Interest    of   safe   driving 
.  .  respectfully  yours 

National  Automobile 

Dealers  Association. 
Official  Organization  .pf  America's  Fran- 
chised  New-Car  and  Truck  Dealers. 
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MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE 
Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
in  his  address  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  Israeli  Foreign  Min- 
ister Abba  Eban  enunciated  a  policy  on 
Middle  East  problems  which  was  tanta- 
mount to  taking  the  first  step  toward 
Middle  East  peace.  The  openness,  reason- 
ableness, and  flexibility  of  the  Israeli  po- 
sition requires  a  constructive  response 
from  the  Arab  States  if  they  share  Is- 
raels  desire  for  peace.  I  pray  that  Arab 
leadership  will  seize  this  opportunity  to 
move  toward  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Mideast  problem. 


RECORD    OF    PRESS    CONFERENCE 
STATEMENTS      BY      REPUBLICAN 
LEADERSHIP    OF    CONGRESS 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  customary  throughout  each  legis- 
lative year  for  the  Republican  leadership 
of  the  Congress  to  meet  in  conference 
and  thereafter  to  hold  a  press  confer- 
ence in  order  to  present  some  written 
.'itatements  which  we  carefully  document 
and  keep  together  so  that  they  can  be 
offered  at  the  end  of  a  legislative  pe- 
riod, printed  in  the  Concrf.ssional  Rec- 
ord, and  then  printed  as  a  document. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  compendium  of  all  these  state- 
ments for  the  legislative  year  1968,  and 
that  they  be  printed  as  a  document. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments  were   ordered   to   be   printed   in 
the  Recorp.  as  follows: 
A  Record  of  Press  Conterence  Statements 
Made  by  Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirk- 
sen   and   Representative   Gerald   R    Ford 

FOR     THE     REPtTBLICAN     LEADERSHIP     OF     THE 

Congress 

(Presented  by  Mr.  Dirksen) 

THE  REPtTBLICAN  LEADERSHIP  OF  THE  CONGRESS 

For  the  Senate: 

Everett  McKinley  Dirksen.  Leader. 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel.  Whip. 
Bourke  B.  Hlckenlooper,  Chairman  of  the 
Policy  Committee. 


FOREWORD 

The  Republican  Leadership  of  the  Con- 
gress—its  membership  listed  on  the  preced- 
ing page— meets  regularly  throughout  each 
Congressional  session  and  periodically  issues 
statements  of  position  and  opinion  on  mat- 
ters of  interest  and  concern  to  the  public 
and  the  Party. 

In  addition,  the  Leadership  meets  quarter- 
ly with  the  Republican  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, the  organization  representative  of  na- 
tional Party  leadership  and  action  which  It 
created  in  1965.  to  compose  and  publish  "task 
force  reports"  of  similar  but  more  detailed 
nature. 

The  following  pages  contain  the  texts  of 
the  statements  of  the  Republican  Leadership 
of  the  Congress  as  presented  in  nationally 
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February  29.  1968. 
Mr    Fop.D.  For  four  long,  costly  years  the 
Amerlcnn  people  have  been  plagued  by  grow- 
ing, gnawing  doubts: 

Doubt  thit  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Ad- 
ministration understands  the  nature  and  the 
enormity  of  our  multiple  domestic  problems: 
Doubt  that  this  Administration  compre- 
hends the  scope  and  vlclou=ness  of  Individual 
and  organized  crime  in  the  United  States: 

Doubt  that  this  Administration  is  at  all 
aware  of  the  housewife's  dreadful  dilemma 
as  living  costs  continue  to  rise  every  day; 

Doubt  that  this  Administration  Is  doing 
anvthlng  whatever— in  practical,  visible, 
meaningful  ways— to  solve  the  frightening 
problems  of  our  cities: 

Doubt  that  this  Administration  is  quali- 
fied to  control  rioting  and  strife  In  our 
streets: 

Doubt  that  this  Administration  appreci- 
ates the  imporsible  economic  position  into 
which  it  has  forced  the  American  farmer: 

Doubt  that  this  Administration  know^  the 
meaning  and  menace  of  the  mounting  Fed- 
eral deficit  and  overwhelming  national  debt: 
Doubt  that  this  Administration  has  any 
awareness  whatever  of  the  degree  to  which 
the  dollar  has  been  weakened,  both  at  home 
and  abroad: 

Doubt  that  this  Administration  under- 
stands the  meaning  of  the  word  "Inflation" 


and  how  it  has  been  brought  about  by  Its 
own  wasteful,  needless  spending  on  every 
front; 

Doubt  that  this  Administration  realizes 
that  we  cannot  spend  our  way  out  of  poverty 
or  info  prosperity; 

Doubt  that  this  Administration  sees  the 
effect  of  Its  suffocation  of  state  and  local 
leadership  and  personal  self-reliance: 

Doubt  that  this  Administration  cares  at  all 
about  clean  elections,  the  only  means  avail- 
able for  insuring  good  and  responsible  gov- 
ernment; 

Doubt  that  this  Administration  knows  the 
vital  need  for  telling  our  people  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth: 

Doubt  that  the  Johnson-Hu'hiphrey  Ad- 
ministration realizes  the  rapid  rate  at  which 
we  are  hurtling  into  fearful  danger  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  our  Questlon-of- 
the-Week:  "Today  doubt — tomorrow  disas- 
ter''" 

FEBRUARY    29.    1968 

Mr.  Dirksen.  This  growing,  gnawing  doubt 
that  has  so  plagued  our  people  for  so  long 
extends  to  problems  and  perils  far  beyond 
our  borders. 

Doubt  that  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Ad- 
ministration realizes  the  dangers  we  face  in 
spreading  our  forces  and  our  resources  so 
widely,  so  thinly,  around  the  world: 

Doubt  that  this  Administration  has  fore- 
seen, or  now  sees,  the  extent  of  the  disin- 
tegration of  NATO; 

Doubt  that  this  Administration  appreciates 
the  degree  of  disaffection  on  the  part  of  our 
one-time  friends  and  allies; 

Doubt  that  this  Administration  knows  how 
to  prevent  local  conflicts  from  escalating  Into 
World  War  III; 

Doubt  that  this  Administration  Is  qualified 
to  solve  predictable  international  crises 
without  war; 

Doubt  that  this  Administration  under- 
stands that  the  only  thing  {he  world  respects 
is  moral  and  military  strength; 

Doubt  that  this  Administration's  Insistence 
upon  ever  greater  foreign  aid  Is  wise  or  prac- 
tical; 

Doubt  that  this  Administration  Is  capable 
of  administering  properly  the  billions  we 
have  poured  into  the  Alliance  for  Progress: 
Doubt  that  this  Administration  Is  equipped 
to  prevent  the  rapid  drain  of  our  gold  to  na- 
tions abroad:  ,  .  j 
Doubt  that  this  Administration  is  qualified 
to  defend  the  dollar  against  the  mounting 
attacks  upon  it; 

Doubt  that  this  Administration's  passion 
for  "building  bridges"  with  Red  nations  bent 
upon  our  destruction  makes  any  sense  at  all; 
Doubt  that  this  Administration  has  any 
even  remote  understanding  of  the  extent  and  ' 
degree  to  which  our  position  and  prestige 
throughout  the  world  have  been  weakened 
and  demeaned; 

Doubt  that  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Ad- 
ministration, bankrupt  in  foreign  policy  and 
bogged  down  In  foreign  war,  can  prevent 
future  crises  anywhere,  or.  most  importantly, 
end  the  confiict  in  Viet  Nam. 

Therefore  Mr.  President,  our  Question-of- 
the  Week:  "Today  doubt— tomorrow  disas- 
ter?" 

DEFENSE 

JtTLY    18,    1968 

Representative  Ford.  The  defense  of  the 
nation  is  the  first  duty  of  any  Administra- 
tion In  this,  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Ad- 
ministration is  failing  the  American  people. 
Its  short-sighted  and  wishful  defense  poli- 
cies unless  promptly  reversed,  may  expose 
our 'country  to  grave  danger  in  the  decade 
ahead. 

Gen  Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  has  said  that  "The  growth 
of  Soviet  nuclear  power  and  the  trend  of  cer- 
tain defense  poll-'ies  combine  to  make  me 
anxious  about  the  nation's  future  capacity 
for  survival." 
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Wben  Admiral  Rlckover,  father  of  our  nu- 
clear ■ubmarlne  fleet,  waa  aaked  by  member* 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commtttee 
whether  he  would  today  more  confidently 
command  the  American  or  the  Soviet  sub- 
marine force  he  answered  Instantly:  "The 
Soviet  submarine  force." 

Many  professional  military  leaders  believe 
our  nation  will  eventually  be  Imperilled  by 
recent  and  present  defense  policies  In  this 
era  of  Increasingly  sophisticated  and  com- 
plex technology,  the  lead  time  of  most  weap- 
ons systems  exceeds  the  Constitutional  limit 
on  Presidential  tenure  Thus.  Ironically,  the 
far-sighted  defense  decisions  of  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration  provide  our  margin  of 
safety  today  But  where  will  we  stand  In  the 
1970s  If  we  continue  the  Johnson -Humphrey 
Administration  policies? 

President  Elsenhower  sought  peace  through 
a  defense  posture  second  to  none,  the  tradi- 
tional American  concept.  He  was  able  to 
bring  F>eace  to  Korea  and  his  successor  was 
able  to  avert  war  In  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
because  the  United  Sutes  still  had  clear 
strategic  superiority.  But  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration  over  the  past  five 
years  has: 

L.  Curtailed  expansion  of  our  long-range 
strategic,  missile  force: 

2.  Watched  In  bewilderment  as  the  Rus- 
Blana  have  doubled  the  number  of  their  In- 
terconUnental  ballistic  missiles  in  one  year; 

3.  Ended  big  bomber  production,  reduced 
our  existing  force,  refused  to  approve  an  ad- 
vanced, manned  strategic  bomber,  and  wasted 
time  and  resources  on  development  of  the 
TTX  aircraft,  that,  as  experts  predicted, 
proved   totally   unsuitable  for  Navy  use 

4.  Delayed  the  Improvement  for  our  nu- 
clear Navy,  permitted  the  Soviet  Union 
rapidly  to  close  the  gap  In  nuclear-powered 
submarines  and  allowed  the  Russians  to  es- 
tablish and  expand  their  fleets  In  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

5.  Half-heartedly,  under  heavy  pressure 
from  Republicans  and  concerned  Democrats 
In  the  Congress,  agreed  to  the  deployment  of 
a  thin  anUbalUsUc  mlasUe  defense  for  the 
protection  of  our  people. 

6.  Weakened  our  ability  to  respond  to 
emergency  situations  such  as  the  seizure  of 
the  USS  Pueblo  by  concentrating  attention 
on  Vietnam  and  spreading  other  available 
forces,  at  high  risk,  too  thinly  around  the 
world.  (This  Is  the  178th  day  since  the 
Pueblo's  seizure.) 

7.  Allowed  the  American  merchant  marine 
to  shrink  Into  virtual  Insignlflcance  and 
avoided  adoption  of  a  comprehensive  marl- 
time  strategy  and  program  at  the  very  Ume 
the  Soviets  are  stepping  up  theirs. 

8.  Diluted  and  dissipated  the  successful 
and  prudent  poeture  of  seeking  peace  through 
strength,  which  had  been  bipartisan  .Ameri- 
can policy  since  World  War  II.  to  the  point 
where  Soviet  spokesmen  are  openly  claiming 
strategic  parity  as  the  price  of  peace 

It  is  highly  significant  that  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party  chief  Brezhnev  recently  as- 
saUed  the  Republican  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee's endorsement  of  the  doctrine  of  stra- 
tegic superiority  for  the  United  States 
Brezhnev  said  the  Soviet  Union  would  "re- 
main vigilant,  increase  Its  mUltary  prepared- 
ness and  'keep  our  powder  dry'." 

The  next  US.  Administration  must  be 
equally  diligent  to  keep  -America's  powder 
dry.  to  ensure  our  long-range  survival 
through  adequate  defense  planning  The 
Johnson -Humphrey  defense  policies  have 
demonstrably  failed  to  face  up  to  the  reali- 
ties of  peace  and  security  in  a  perilous  world. 
They  have  left  us  with  a  genuine  and  grow- 
ing capability  gap  that  must  be  closed 
quickly. 

the   pajim    problem 

March  14.  1968 
Mr.  DntKSEN    Just  a  year  ago  this  month, 
we    emphasized    that   the   American    farmer 


has  again  become  "the  victim  of  the 
Johnson- Humphrey  Administration's  dou- 
ble-edged sword:  a  new  record-high  in  farm 
operating  costs — a  near-record  low  In  farm 
prices — and.  we  repeat,  with  no  real  benefit 
received  by  the  American  consumer."  That 
statement  Is  even  more  harshly  accurate 
than  it  was  in  March  of  1967.  The  American 
farmer  and  his  family  are  being  crushed  be- 
tween the  hammer  and  anvil  of  soaring  costs 
and  plummeting  prices.  They  can  look  for 
no  help  whatever  from  this  Administration. 

No  wonder  farmers  are  leaving  the  farms. 
Since  1960.  some  four,  million  farmers  have 
left  their  farms. 

By  this  date  a  year  ago.  Republicans  In 
both  House  and  Senate  had  Introduced  more 
than  50  bills  designed  first  to  check  and  then 
to  remedy  the  damage  being  done  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer  by  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  cost-price  squeeze  and  by  its 
open  door  policy  for  agricultural  Imports. 
Not  one  of  those  Republican  recommenda- 
tions has  been  given  even  passing  considera- 
tion. We  can  only  conclude  that  they  have 
been  stamped  at  the  White  House  "N.I.H."— 
not  invented  here — and  promptly  thrown 
into  the  circular  file. 

But  the  damage  to  America's  biggest 
business— agriculture — continues  to  mount 
and  the  distress  of  America's  farm  families 
becomes  more  acute  every  day.  In  alarmed 
reaction  to  it.  the  Administration  has  rec- 
ommended to  the  Congress  a  7-polnt  plan  to 
"bring  new  prosperity  to  rural  America."  no 
single  feature  of  which  is  new  and  no  one  of 
which  offers  any  real  help  or  hope  to  our 
nation's  embattled  farmers.  For  they  .ire  In- 
deed embattled  In  an  economic  struggle  they 
cannot  hope  to  win  without  bold,  imagi- 
native, common  sense  leadership — the  kind 
they  have  yet  to  see  in  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration. 

Therefore.  Mr  President,  our  Question-of- 
the-Week. 

Are  you  Really  trying  to  help  America's 
farmers? 

March  14.  1968. 

Mr.  FoRO.  The  war  In  Viet  Nam — the  soar- 
ing cost  of  living — reckless,  wasteful  Federal 
Government  spending — Federal  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  that  are  blind  or  willful  or 
both — rocketing  Interest  rates — and  the 
credibility  ot  this  Administration  on  these 
and  everv  other  issue — these  are  the  terrify- 
ing problems  that  face  every  American  fam- 
ily and  none  with  greater  menace  than  to 
the  family  on  the  farm. 

The  Impact  of  inflation  and  of  ever  higher 
interest  rates  can  be  pin-pointed  at  once  as 
the  principal  causes  of  the  sky-high  operat- 
ing costs  our  farmers  face  today,  as  they 
have  for  four  long  years.  For  Instance.  In 
1967  the  net  real  Income  for  each  American 
farm  dropped  $605  below  the  average  for 
1966.  At  the  same  time,  the  average  net  in- 
debtedness of  the  American  farmer  In- 
creased by  J1.337  per  farm  So,  on  the  aver- 
age. American  farmers  fell  behind  by  almost 
$2,000  last  year. 

Furthermore,  the  Inept  production  and 
marketing  policies  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
Administration  must  take  chief  blame  for 
the  near-rock-bottom  prices  the  farmer  re- 
ceives Only  as  these  policies  are  changed 
and  these  policy-makers  replaced  can  the 
American  farm  regain  its  rightful,  profitable 
place  in  the  economy. 

The  corrective  and  constructive  proposals 
made  over  many  months  by  the  Republicans 
in  Congress  have,  as  Senator  Dirksen  notes, 
been  wholly  Ignored  ^ey  can  no  longer  be! 
Not  In  partisan,  political  Interest  but  In  that 
of  the  most  productive  and  essential  indus- 
try we  have — America's  agriculture.  Nothing 
yet  proposed,  or  imposed,  by  this  Administra- 
tion has  helped  in  the  least.  To  the  contrary, 
many  of  the  policies  of  the  Administration 
have  been  decidedly  harmful.  There  must  be 
a  better  way!  Believe  me,  there  is! 


Therefore,  Mr  President,  our  Questlon-of- 
the-Week: 

Are  you  really  trying  to  help  America's 
farmers? 

rXOntAL    SPENDING    AND   TAXATION 

February  21.  1968. 

Mr.  Ford.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about 
It!  The  House  of  Representatives  will  not — 
I  repeat,  not — consider  the  tax  surcharge 
proposal  that  has  been  made  by  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  Administration  without 
an  equal,  or  greater.  Immediate  reduction  in 
non-essential  Federal  expenditures. 

The  overwhelming  deficit  with  which  we 
are  faced,  certain  to  be  far  larger  than  'Jif 
SS  billion  estimated  by  the  Administratwn . 
makes  a  sharp  and  prompt  and  massive  re- 
duction in  these  non-essential  expenditures 
imperative.  The  American  people  will  not 
stand  for  anything  less! 

In  addition  to  the  proposed  tiix  surcharge, 
the  Administration  has  now  presented  its 
proposed  tax  on  travel.  On  this.  Senator 
Dirksen  will  comment.  I  share  his  views 
completely. 

The  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration's 
philosophy,  practices  and  policies  seem  :  j 
have  a  single  theme — tax  and  tax.  spend  and 
spend.  We  think  there  Is  a  far  better  solution 
to  these  now  overwhelming  economic  prob- 
lems which  have  plagued  us  for  so  many 
months. 

The  President  himself  repeatedly  places 
emphasis,  with  great  pride,  on  the  spending 
record  of  his  Administration.  He  claimed, 
most  recently,  that  In  I960  the  Administra- 
tion spent  $3  billion  for  Government  train- 
ing programs,  that  In  1964  this  rose  to  $4 
billion,  that  this  year  it  will  be  $12  billion 

In  1960.  he  boasts.  Federal  programs  for 
the  poor  totaled  only  $9  billion,  whereas  in 
1964,  his  first  year  as  President,  It  rose  to 
$12  billion  and  now  totals  $28  billion. 

In  1960  he  points  out  that  federal  spend- 
ing for  health,  education  and  welfare  totaled 
$19  billion,  then  in  1964  rose  to  $23  billion 
and  this  year  will  reach  $47  billion. 

If  these  massive  expenditures  had  pro- 
duced— or  were  now  producing — real  results 
for  our  people  no  one  would  question  them. 
But.  the  fact  Is.  they  have  not  and  there  Is 
no  Indication  whatever  that  they  will. 

In  each  of  these  arests  Republicans  have 
proposed  alternatives — with  private  enter- 
prise directing  them — that  would  produce 
far  better  results  for  far  less  money. 

Tax  and  lax.  spend  and  spend — with  no 
apparent  Interest  In  competent  management 
of  these  programs,  many  of  which  have 
proved  disastrous.  Tax  and  tax.  spend  and 
spend — with  no  evident  concern  about  the 
enormous  squandering  of  the  people's  dollars 
which  every  day.  more  and  more,  are  strewn 
along  this  Administration's  reckless  course. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  our  Questlon-of- 
the-Week:    "Tax  and  tax?  Spend  and  Spend?" 
Februart  21,  1968. 

Mr.  Dirksen.  Let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  It!  The  Senate  and,  I  suspect,  the 
House,  will  Tiot  approve  the  travel  tax  pro- 
posal  as  presented   by   this   Administration. 

That  proposal,  conceived  In  error  and  haste, 
contains  so  many  weaknesses  and  loopholes 
as  to  be  both  unacceptable  and  unworkable. 

The  road  to  utter  confusion,  like  that  to 
a  better  known  place,  is  often  paved  with 
good  intentions.  This  appears  painfully  true 
of  this  proposal. 

In  the  first  place,  the  alleged  statistics 
on  travel  and  travel  expenditures,  on  which 
the  proposal  is  based,  can  be  and  have  been, 
seriously  questioned.  The  President's  own 
Inductry-Government  Special  Task  Force  on 
Travel  report  reveals.  In  the  opinion  of  expert 
observers,  a  shocking  degree  of  error  as  to 
what  those  expenditures  really  are.  Indeed, 
It  concludes  that,  in  several  Important  cate- 
gories, the  actual  travel  balance  results 
favorably  tor  the  United  States. 

Second,  this  travel  tax  is  quite  unlikely 
to  achieve  the  purposes  intended.  The  well- 
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to-do  will  not  be  affected  nor  will  studenU 
quietly  subsidized  by  their  parents. 

Those  serlousl"  affected  by  this  proposal 
are as  always — ^^the  middle-Income  taxpay- 
ers, to  whom  this  travel  tax  would  represent 
a  minimum  of  15'1^  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
travel,  a  mountain  of  paper  work  and  a  severe 
restriction  on  personal  freedom. 

Third,  It  is  very  doubtful  that  this  travel 
taxation  will  reduce  our  balance  of  payments 
deficit  In  any  significant  way.  If  the  Admin- 
istration really  wants  to  save  millions,  if  not 
billions,  of  dollars  now  flowing  overseas  so 
liberally  it  can  (1)  reduce  selectively  our 
heavy  troop-and-dependent  commitments  In 
areas  where  not  needed  (2)  cancel  all  un- 
necessary Government  travel,  (3)  practice 
old-fashioned  American  thrift  at  home  by 
cutting  back  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars the  many  non-essential  Federal  expendi- 
tures that  so  plague  and  weaken  us. 

Finally,  our  present  and  rather  pallid  pro- 
gram for  attracting  foreign  tourists  funds 
info  this  country  could  well  be  given  a  vigor- 
ous and  Imaginative  shot  in  the  arm. 

Taxing  good  and  honest  Americans  in  yet 
.another  painful  and  pointless  way,  while 
restricting  their  freedom  of  movement  at  the 
very  same  time,  is  not — I  repeat,  not — the 
way  to  bring  our  overseas  deficit  into  proper 
balance. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  our  Questlon-of- 
the-Week:  "Tax  and  Tax?  Spend  and  Spend?" 

POREIGN    POLICY 

JOLY  18,  1968. 
Senator  Dirksen.  The  defense  of  the  na- 
tion Is  not  alone  a  matter  of  military  force. 
It  depends  also  upon  foreign  policies  realistic 
in  concept  and  unflinching  in  spirit 

All  around  the  globe  we  see  our  foreign 
policies  In  disarray. 

In  Western  Europe  there  is  growing  dis- 
trust of  the  United  States  and  dismay  as 
to  the  future.  NATO,  freedom's  shield  on 
that  continent,  has  been  allowed  virtually 
to  disintegrate.  In  the  Middle  East  indeci- 
sion alienates  our  friends  and  heartens  our 
enemies,  and  Russian  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary— especially  naval — power  has  moved 
into  the  vacuum  the  Administration  has  per- 
mitted there. 

In  Latin  America,  the  Administration's 
fumbling  with  the  alleged  "Alliance  for 
Progress"  proves  it  to  be  neither  an  alliance 
of  promise  nor  one  capable  of  progress  in 
present  hands. 

The  dangerously  disturbed  state  of  affairs 
almost  everywhere  alarms  us  with  good  rea- 
son, for  we  fall  to  see  in  this  Administra- 
tion's policies,  practices  and  philosophy  any 
hope  of  solution  for  It. 

By  way  of  vivid  example,  we  have  hoped 
for  months  for  Administration  support  of 
the  atomic  desallnizatlon  plan  placed  before 
it  long  ago  by  Americans  of  unquestioned 
eminence  and  ability  and  enthusiastically 
endorsed  by  thousands  of  citizens  around 
the  world. 

The  Middle  East  is  again  a  powder-keg 
immensely  dangerous  to  world  peace.  Even 
so,  the  Administration  continues  to  main- 
tain that  this  extraordinary  atomic  project- 
for-peace,  which  promises  to  replace  ancient 
hatreds  with  hope  in  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. Is    "not  politically  feasible  ". 

This  we  cannot  accept.  The  proposal  is  a 
thoughtful,  practical  initiative  for  peace 
without  parallel  In  recent  years.  It  might 
well  restore  stability  In  that  tormented  re- 
gion. We  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  that 
Elsenhower-Strauss  proposal  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

The  Improved  military  capability  of  Arab 
nations  with  French  and  Soviet  planes  and 
weapons  has  created  a  power  imbalance  in 
the  Middle  East  which  is  dangerous  to  peace. 
It  can  be  corrected  only  11  this  nation  will 
make  available  suitable  and  necessary  weap- 
ons and  F-4  Phantom  jet  planes  to  the  Re- 
public of  Israel. 


The  defense  of  this  nation  is  lied  as  surely 
to  sUtesmanllke  economic  proposals  as  It 
is  to  military  hardware.  We  serve  neither 
America  nor  mankind  with  sanity  by  Ignor- 
ing them. 

We  repeat  that  the  defense  of  our  nation 
is  the  first  duty  of  this  Administration.  It 
is  clear  and  alarming  that  this  primary  re- 
sponsibility is  not  being  met. 

LAW    and   order 

June  13.  1968 
Senator  Dirksen.  In  1976.  it  will  be  200 
vears  that  this  good  land  became  a  new 
nation.  It  began  with  but  three  million  peo- 
ple. Today  It  exceeds  200  million.  The  basic 
law  under  which  it  was  launched  as  a  Re- 
public not  only  created  a  structure  of  gov- 
ernment but  also  recited  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Constitution  was  ordained.  Among 
those  purposes  was  the  establishment  of 
Justice  and  the  insurance  of  domestic  tran- 
quility. 

Save  for  the  long  civil  strife  more  than  a 
century  ago,  the  refinement  and  expansion 
of  Justice  has  gone  forward  and  domestic 
tranquility  has  been  preserved. 

During  most  of  those  two  centuries  au- 
thority has  been  respected,  the  laws  have 
been  generally  obeyed  and  enforced,  human 
life  has  been  protected  and  safeguarded,  a 
feeling  of  .security  has  prevailed,  and  the 
right  of  private  property  has  been  upheld. 
Ours  has  been  a  good  history. 

Bui,  in  our  time,  something  has  hap- 
pened. 

Authority  is  challenged  The  burning  of 
draft  cards,  the  seizure  of  school  adminis- 
tration offices,  the  riotous  rupture  of  peace 
m  the  cities— all  are  challenges  to  author- 
ity. 

The  law  has  been  flouted.  Riots  In  cities 
large  and  small,  the  ghastly  Increase  in  seri- 
ous crime,  all  these  attest  to  disobedience 
to  law  and  the  inadequacy  of  enforcement. 
The  sanctity  of  human  life  is  so  callously 
disdained.  A  young  President  Is  shot  down. 
A  young  Senator  is  shot  down.  A  non-violent 
Christian  crusader  is  shot  down.  Each  year 
there  are  thousands  of  murders  and  homi- 
cides. 

Private  property  rights  are  Ignored  by  the 
robber,  the  looter  and  the  arsonist. 

Too  much  of  the  language  of  today  Is 
uncouth  and  un-American.  "Burn  baby, 
burn!"  becomes  a  slogan.  "Get  guns!"  be- 
comes an  arrogant  war  cry. 

A  brooding  insecurity  arouses  the  fears 
of  the  citizenr>'. 

The  flag  is  deliberately  desecrated  at  home 
and  abroad.  There  is  doubt  that  we  really 
are  "One  nation,  under  God.  indivisible." 
The  nation  has  paid  a  terrible  price  in 
lives,  in  peace  of  mind,  in  haunting  fear 
and  insecurity.  In  property  damage,  in  pres- 
tige and  a  tarnished  Image  abroad. 

Whatever  the  cause — be  it  In  the  homes. 
the  schools,  the  courts,  in  public  steward- 
ship or  some  other  field — both  the  problem 
and  the  remedy  are  reasonably  clear. 
What  does  it  take? 

The  law  must  be  obeyed  and  enforced. 
No  disorderly  society  can  long  survive.  "There 
Is  no  grievance,"  said  Abraham  Lincoln, 
"that  is  a  fit  object  of  redress  by  mob  law." 
A  sacred  regard  for  human  life  must  be 
restored.  Pear  seems  to  be  the  only  universal 
passion.  Even  the  hardened  criminal  fears 
swift,  certain,  speedy  pvinlshment.  Manda- 
tory sentences  written  in  the  law  might  help 
to  stem  the  crime  tide. 

Respect  for  authority  must  be  restored. 
Without  It,  we  may  find  ourselves  on  the 
road  to  disaster. 

The  hateful  language  of  destruction  which 
comes  so  readily  to  the  tongue  should  be 
discouraged    at   every    turn. 

The  flag  is  the  embodiment  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  Republic.  The  very  Republic 
suffers  by  its  desecration. 

Finally,  the  time  has  come  to  rethink  our 
history.    It   should   have   emphasis   In   every 


school,  church  and  forum  in  the  land.  The 
legacy  which  is  ours  came  from  those  who 
were  here  before  us.  Into  this  land  they 
built  their  skills  and  talents,  their  hopes 
and  dreams,  their  tears  and  sacrifices.  To- 
day we  are  the  trustees  of  America.  Upon 
us' is  a  two-fold  duty.  The  one  is  to  those 
who  came  before  us  and  gave  us  thU  land 
for  our  inheritance.  The  other  is  to  those 
who  shall   come  after  us. 

Perhaps  three  words  can  state  the   whole 
case;    dedication,   discipline,   duty. 

JUNE  13,  1968 
Representative  Ford.   One   full    week   ago. 
meeting    in    the    shadow     of    violence    and 
tragedy,  the  House  passed  and  sent  to  the 
President    the   Law   Enforcement   Assistance 
and  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1968. 
The  House  vote  was  368  to  17. 
The  Senate  vote  was  72  to  4. 
These    overwhelming    majorities    reflected 
the  massive  demand  of  an  aroused  America 
that  crime  must  be  stopped  People  must  feel 
safe   to   walk    in    their   own    neighborhoods, 
sleep  in  their  own  homes,  work  In  their  own 
stores.   The   law   must   be   upheld   and   law- 
breakers must  be  punished. 

But  a  week  has  passed  and  President  John- 
son has  not  signed  this  comprehensive  crime 
bill  into  law.  What  is  he  waiting  for? 

Immediately,  the  President  clouded  this 
life-and-death  legislation  by  attacking  its 
gun  control  provisions.  Incidentally  authored 
by  Senate  Democrats,  and  utterly  ignoring 
the  nine  other  urgently-needed  sections  of 
the  omnibus  bill,  many  of  which  bear  a 
Republican  stamp. 

The  major  gun  control  provisions  Con- 
gress already  has  approved  still  await  the 
President's  signature,  along  with  other  lorg- 
overdue.  antl-crlme  provisions. 
What  is  the  President  waiting  for? 
Instead  of  taking  prompt  and  constructive 
action,  he  appointed  another  study  commis- 
sion Even  if  he  intends  to  veto  the  crime 
bill,  he  should  do  so  without  delay  so  we  can 
re-enact  it  over  his  veto. 

A  whole  week  has  been  lost.  Projecting  the 
FBI  Crime  Index  statlBilcs  over  an  average 
week  more  than  70.000  major  crimes  occur 
in  this  countrv:  some  246  murders.  530  rapes, 
3400  robberies  and  over  5OO0  aggravated  as- 
saults have  ticked  off  the  cfime  clock  since 
Congress  did  its  duty  a  we^  ago  today. 
What  is  the  President  waiting  for? 
Besides  the  gun  contrors?ctlons,  the  Crime 
Bill  on  the  President's  desk  contains  these 
important  provisions: 

1  -Block  grants  of  Federal  funds  to  assist 
State  governments  in  the  war  on  crime- 
sponsored  by  sen.  Dirksen  in  the  Senate  and 
Rep.  Cahlll  in  the  House-urged  by  virtually 
all  State  Governors  of  both  parties  over  the 
opposition  of  the  President  and  the  Attor- 
nev  General. 

2  Federal  prohibition  of  all  private  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  and  wire-tapping 
along  with  carefully  defined  permission  for 
such  surveillance  by  enforcement  officers 
under  court  authorization  and  supervision. 
This  was  introduced  In  the  House  by  Rep. 
Mcculloch.  Rep.  Poff.  and  other  minority 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
the  Republican  Task  Force  on  Crime,  The 
President's  own  Crime  Commission  made 
these  recommendations.  He  has  opposed 
them  These  are  major  weapons  in  the  fight 
.-igalnst  organized  crime,  espionage  ^nd 
subversion. 

3  Authorization  for  a  National  Institute 
of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice. 
first  proposed  in  the  January  1967  Repub- 
lican State  of  the  Union  message  by  Senator 
Dirksen  and  me.  and  Incorporated  In  the 
bin  by  Rep.  McClory. 

4.  Amendments  authored  by  Sen.  Scott. 
Sen.  Allott  and  Rep.  Rallsback  to  modify 
and  clarify  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
on  the  admissibility  of  confessions  and  other 
evidence. 
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5.  Provisions  for  ■community  service  ofB- 
cers"  proposed  by  Sen.  Percy  and  Rep. 
Goodell  to  Improve  relations  between  police 
and  cltlxens.  An  overall  application  of  Rep 
Broyhlll's  amendment  to  recent  appropria- 
tion bills  concerning  Federal  civil  servants 
who  are  convicted  of  crimes  related  to  riots. 
Sen.  Murphy's  amendment  requiring  future 
Directors  of  the  I'BI  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  An  amendment  by  Sen  Hruska  to 
help  States  fight  organized  crime. 
All  these  matters  are  awaiting  final  ap- 
^     proval  at  the  White  House 

What  Is  the  President  waiting  for? 

September  12.  1068 
Representative  Po«d.  The  source:  The  an- 
nual Crime  Report  of  the  P  B.I.  The  period 
of  time:  19«0-87.  The  cold,  harsh  fact:  crime 
in  America,  in  that  period,  rose  89 '"o  ! 

Seldom  has  there  been  such  a  scathing  In- 
dictment of  American  leadership.  Rarely  has 
there  been  so  obvious  a  need  for  a  change. 

The  PHI.  reports  that,  during  1967  alone: 
violent  crime  waa  committed  each  minute: 
murder  was  committed  every  43  minutes; 
forcible  rape  was  committed  every  19  min- 
utes: aggravated  assault  was  committed  every 
2  minutes;  robbery  was  committed  every  2'i 
minute^  burglary  was  committed  every  20 
seconds;  i^rceo^  was  committed  every  30  sec- 
onds; auto  theft  was  committed  every  48 
seconds. 

Never  In  our  History  has  our  national  lead- 
ership been  so  vulnerable  to  criticism — and 
replacement — as  It  is  today  In  the  face  of 
such  stark  statistics. 

Prlghtenlng  as  these  facts  are.  we  have 
reason  to  be  equally  concerned  about  an- 
other: the  apparent  collapse  of  our  people's 
confidence  in  the  orderly  and  Just  society  our 
forefathers  strove  so  hard  and  so  long  to 
build.  That  Ions  of  confidence  can  be  at- 
tributed only  to  America's  lack  of  leadership 
at  the  highest  level. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Code  of  Ethics  pub- 
lished In  the  PB.I.  Report,  in  lu  opening 
paragraph,  reads: 

"As  a  Law  Enforcement  Officer,  my  funda- 
mental duty  Is  to  serve  mankind:  to  safe- 
guard Uvea  and  property;  to  protect  the  In- 
nocent against  deception,  the  weak  against 
oppression  or  Intimidation,  and  the  peaceful 
against  violence  or  disorder:  and  to  respect 
the  Constitutional  rights  of  al!  men  to  lib- 
erty, equality  and  Justice." 

The  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration 
has  failed  to  apply  this  philosophy  of  law 
enforcement  and  now  seeks  to  cover  its  glar- 
ing deficiencies  In  a  torrent  of  words  and 
statistics.  The  Incredible  fact  is  that  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  Administration  has  or- 
dered their  Attorney  General  not  to  execute 
new  laws  enacted  upon  Republican  initiative 
by  the  peoples  representatives  in  Congress, 
to  wage  effective  war  on  the  Mafia  and  other 
organized  crime  activities 

Clearly  this  nation  needs  new  leadership, 
In  the  White  House.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  certainly  In  the  Department 
of  Justice,  to  carry  out  the  unequivocal 
pledge  of  the  Republican  Party  Platform  for 
protection  of  the  public  peace  and  safety 
and  elimination  of  criminal  actlvltv  and  so- 
cial Injustice  In  every  form 

Therefore,  our  Questlon-of-the-Week: 
Mr.  President,  When  Can  We  Expect  Order 
With  Justice  Under  Law? 

the  middle  east 

May  3,  1968. 

By  the  Republican  Leadership: 

Today  marks  the  first  day  of  the  21st  year 
of  Independence  of  the  State  of  Israel.  We 
congratulate  the  men.  women  and  children 
of  Israel  upon  their  extraordinary  success  to 
date. 

Now  the  Middle  East  Is  becoming  a  tlnder- 
bojc  of  fearful  dimensions. 

And  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Administra- 
tion still  has  no  firm  policy  there. 

It  is  a  cold,  harsh  fact  that  unless  a  firm, 
clear,  credible  policy  for  the  Middle  East  Is 


soon  declared  and  lmplemente<4  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  potential  for  World  War  III 
will  take  frightening  root. 

And  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Administra- 
tion still  has  no  firm  policy  there. 

Nearly  a  year  ago — and  moat  recently  thU 
month — the  Republican  Party,  represented 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  Its  Republican  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  made  the  following 
specific  recommendations: 

1.  The  United  States  should  assume  active 
and  imaginative  leadership  in  the  interna- 
tional community  and  in  the  United  Na- 
tions to  secure  a  political  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East  based  on  the  following  prtn- 
cipUs: 

(a»  An  end  to  the  state  of  belligerency 
beticeen  the  Arabs  and  Israel  and  recognition 
by  all  states  in  the  area  of  Israel's  right  to 
live  and  prosper  ai  an  independent  nation. 

(b)  As  an  essential  part  of  a  permanent 
settlement  m  the  Middle  East,  the  United 
States  should  insist  on.  and  aid  in,  the  re- 
habilitation and  resettlement  of  the  more 
than  one  million  Palestine  Arab  refugees  who 
have  been  displaced  over  the  past  20  years. 

(C)  The  United  States  should  join  with 
other  nations  in  pressing  for  international 
supervision  of  the  holy  places  uHthin  the 
City  of  Jerusalem. 

(d)  The  United  States  should  continue  to 
strive  for  international  guarantees  of  inno- 
cent passage  through  international  water- 
ways, iicluding  the  Straits  of  Tiran  and  the 
Suez  Canal. 

2.  The  United  States  should  propose  a 
broad-scale  development  plan  for  all  Middle 
Eastern  States  which  agree  to  live  peacefully 
with  their  neighbors.  This  should  Include  the 
bold  Imaginative  Elsenhower-Strass  Plan  to 
bring  water,  work  and  food  to  the  Middle 
East  by  construction  of  nuclear  desalinlza- 
tlon  plants. 

3.  The  United  States  must  fully  recognize 
the  implications  of  increasing  Soviet  activi- 
ties in  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa,  and 
be  alert,  firm  and  resourceful  in  countering 
them. 

4.  The  United  States,  in  furtherance  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  should  strive  with 
other  nations  for  agreed  limitations  on  inter- 
national arms  shipments  to  the  area:  but 
fhiling  such  an  agreement  the  United  States 
should  be  prepared  to  supply  arms  to  friendly 
nations  sufficient  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
power  and  to  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  renewed 
open  warfare. 

5.  Finally,  the  United  States  should  make 
a  determined  effort  to  expose  and  isolate  the 
militant  troublemakers  in  the  Middle  East. 
We  should  support  and  encourage  only  non- 
aggressive    non-Communist   leaders. 

The  Republican  Leadership  of  the  Con- 
gress I'.ow  reaffirms  and  again  endorses  each 
of  these  recommendations  in  its  entirety. 

Let  no  American  be  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  Russia  has  moved  into  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Mediterranean  with  tremendous  and 
increasing  naval  and  diplomatic  strength  in 
the  biggest  Soviet  power-grab  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II. 

.\nd  the  Johnson-Humphrev  Administra- 
tion 5till  has  no  firm  policy  there. 

Spearhead  of  the  Russian  Middle  East 
policy  is  the  modern  and  constantly  growing 
Russian  navy.  Today,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Kremlin  has  a  fleet  on  permanent  duty  In 
the  Mediterranean.  It  has  missile  cruisers, 
missile  submarines,  a  helicopter  carrier  and 
amphibious  landing  forces  with  the  most 
modern  of  equipment.  These  give  the  Kremlin 
the  means  of  Intervening  In  troubled  coun- 
tries entirely  around  the  Mediterranean  rtm. 

It  is  an  ominous  fact  that  Russia  Is 
dramatically  gaining  in  strength  at  sea  In 
the  strategic,  vital  Mediterranean  area. 

And  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Administra- 
tion stUl  has  no  firm  policy  there. 

The  American  people,  so  sorely  troubled 
here  at  home,  can  no  longer  tolerate  such 
blindness  to  the  danger  of  World  War  III 
present  today  in  the  Middle  East.  We  urge — 
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no,  we  demand — of  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
Administration  that  It  move  now — with  cour- 
age, clarity  and  firmness — to  assure  the 
State  of  Israel  and  the  American  people  that 
peace  and  progress  In  the  Middle  East  can 
and  will  be  won. 


the  republican  party 

September  12, 


1968 


SENATOR    DIRKSEN 

Senator  Dirksen.  The  Republican  Party,  in 
its  Platform  of  1968,  solemnly  pledges  to 
every  American  that  "we  shall  think  anew 
and  act  anew".  And  Indeed  we  shall! 

That  platform,  specifically,  pledges  us: 

To  dedicate  our  efforts  toward  restoration 
of  peace  both  at  home  and  abroad; 

To  bring  about  a  naOonal  commitment  to 
rebuild  our  urban  and  rural  slum  areas; 

To  enable  family  farm  enterprise  to  par- 
ticipate fully  In  the  nation's  prosperity; 

To  bring  about  quality  education  for  ail; 

To  assure  every  individual  an  opportunity 
for  satisfying  and  rewarding  employment; 

To  attack  the  root  causes  of  poverty  and 
eradicate  racism,  hatred  and  violence; 

To  give  all  citizens  the  opportunity  to  in- 
fluence and  shape  the  events  of  our  time: 

To  give  Increasing  attention  to  the  views  of 
the  young  and  recognize  their  key  role  In  our 
present  as  well  as  the  future; 

To  mobilize  the  resources,  talents  and 
energy  of  public  and  private  sectors  to  reach 
these  goals,  utilizing  the  unique  strength  and 
InltlaUve  of  state  and  local  governments; 

To  re-establish  fiscal  responsibility  and  put 
an  end  to  Increases  In  the  cost  of  living. 

The  Republican  Leadership  of  the  Congress 
reaffirms  and  endorses  to  the  full  each  and 
all  of  these  platform  purposes  and  pledges. 

We  pledge  our  strong  support  of  the  Nlxon- 
Agnew  Ucket  as  the  new  leadership  this  na- 
tion must  have.  With  thU  new  leadership  we 
will  face  squarely  and  resolve  successfully  the 
grievous  problems  the  American  people  face 
today. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there   further   morning    business* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed 


AMENDMENT     OF     THE     INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 


and    Mr.   CURTIS 


Mr.    MANSFIELD 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  imfinished  business  be 
laid  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
hamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R 
2767)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  farmer  an  amor- 
tized deduction  from  gross  income  for 
assessments  for  depreciable  property 
levied  by  soil  or  water  conservation  or 
drainage  districts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PresXe^lf  I 
may  be  heard r        ^v 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.\  parlia^ 
mentary  inquiry.  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE*.  The 
question  is  not  debatable.  Tr 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  a  motion  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1100,  Senate  Resolution  13. 
to  create  a  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
in  order  as  a  substitute  for  the  pending 

motion?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  not  in  order.  Only  one  motion  to 
consider  business  is  in  order  at  any  one 
time.  The  question  is  not  debatable. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
(Putting  the  question.] 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  2767). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  be  heard? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  that,  in  reviewing  the  Record 
of  yesterday's  proceedings,  I  read  what 
he  said  he  would  do  today  respecting 
Senate  Resolution  13.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  statement  on  that  matter  so  that 
the  air  will  be  cleared  on  the  question  of 
the  action  contemplated  by  the  leader- 
ship on  this  matter. 

For  that  purpose.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  retain  the  floor 
when  a  quorum  is  obtained. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 
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Aiken  Hansen  Moss 

Allott  Harris  Mundt 

Baker  Hart  Murphy 

Boggs  Hartke  Pastore 

Brewster  HIckenlooper  Prouty 

Burdick  Hill  Randolph 

Bvrd.  Va.  Holland  Russell 

Byrd.  W.Va.         Jordan.  NO.  Scott 

Case  Jordan.  Idaho  Sparkman 

Curtis  Lausche  Williams.  N.J. 

Dodd  Long.  La.  Williams.  Del. 

Eastland  Mansfield  Yarborough 

Ervin  McOee  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Fannin  Metcalf  Young,  Ohio 

Feng  Montoya 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
iMr.  EllenderI,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  fMr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  IMr.  InouyeI.  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  IMr.  Talmadge]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  BartlettI.  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  IMr.  Bible],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon \  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Cl.ark].  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
'Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee IMr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  HollingsI.  the 
Senators       from       Washington       [Mr. 


Jackson  and  Mr.  MagnusonI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr. 
McGovERNl,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota IMr.  Mondale].  the  Senator  from 
Ol^ahoma  IMr.  Monroney].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
IMr.  SpongI,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
IMr.  Symington],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  IMr.  Tydings]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett  I,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Brooke],  the  Senators  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton  1, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
nick],  the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
Goodellj.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Griffin],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  SMITH  J,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas     IMr.    Tower]     are    necessarily 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Anderson 

Carlson 

Dirksen 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hruska 


Javits 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 

Miller 


Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmlie 

Smathers 

Stennls 

Thurmond 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  in  order  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoi-um  again, 
pending  arrival  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sug- 
gestion of  an  absence  of  a  quorum  at 
this  time  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order, 
until  further  business  has  been  trans- 
acted. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion ^f 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  to 
be  terminated  within  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


CREATION  OF  A  VETERANS 
COMMITTEE  ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  13.  1968.  Senate  Resolution  13.  a 
resolution  to  amend  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon]  and  others, 
for  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

Since  that  time,  the  distinguished  , 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon], 
who  has  been  spearheading  a  resolution 
of  this  nature  for  several  years— a  reso- 
lution that  seeks  to  create  a  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs  in  the  Senate— has 
urged  the  leadership  consistently  and 
at  every  opportunity  to  call  the  resolu- 
tion up  for  action.  By  necessity.  Senator 
Cannon  could  not  be  in  the  Chamber.  I 
understand  he  is  now  en  route  to  Ne- 
vada to  assist  in  the  funeral  arrange- 
ments for  his  valued  administrative 
assistant. 

There  have  been  reasons  why  this 
matter  has  not  been  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  up  to  this  time.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
Curtis]  raised  the  issue  late  yesterday 
afternoon  and  he  certainly  deserves  a 
response,  as  do  all  of  the  many  Sena- 
tors who  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned,  this 
morning  I  read  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  yesterday's  Senate  proceedings 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
CvRrx^y  announced  late  in  the  after- 
noon that  he  had  decided  to  call  up  for 
consideration  Calendar  No.  1100.  Sen-^ 
ate  Resolution  13.  establishing  a  sep- 
arate Veterans'  Committee  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  leadership— so  far  as  I  know- 
was  not  consulted  on  this  matter. 

May  I  say  that  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate,  indeed  the  entire  Senate,  is  al- 
ready on  record  in  this  Congress  as 
favoring  the  establishment  of  a  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs.  Such  a 
proposal  was  included  in  the  reorgani- 
zation bill  passed  by  the  Senate  early 
In  the  first  session.  I.  along  with  the 
great  majority  of  the  Senate,  favor  this 
reorganization  plan — a  plan  that  was 
recommended  by  a  joint  committee  of 
both  Houses. 

And  while  the  Senate  acted  favorably. 
House  approval  is  still  required  to  enact 
this  measure  that  so  many  Senators  con- 
sider vitally  important. 

Reports  from  the  other  body — as  re- 
cent as  its  proceedines  through  last  night 
and  early  this  morning,  and  perhaps  even 
at  this  moment — indicate  a  vigorous  last- 
ditch  effort  on  the  part  of  some  Members 
of  the  House  to  reach  the  consideration 
of  the  congressional  reform  bill  which 
conUins  this  provision  for  a  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  If  I  read  * 
this  morning's  press  reports  correctly,  it 
is  the  expressed  aim  of  these  House 
Members  to  bring  this  bill  to  a  House 
vote  before  adjournment. 

The  leadership  was  surprised  and  a 
little  concerned  tnat  an  attempt  would 
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be  made  at  this  time  to  Influence  those 
proceedings — to  gut  from  the  reorgani- 
zation bill  one  of  Its  most  compelling 
features — a  separate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  Such  action  serves  only 
to  undercut  all  of  the  efforts  for  congres- 
sional reform  during  this  Congress. 

I  realize  full  well  that  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 13  is  cosponsored  and  supported  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  this  body. 
I  favor  its  enactment.  Let  me  remind  the 
Senate,  however,  that  the  esUbllshment 
of  this  committee  by  this  resolution  re- 
quires only  Senate  approval  and  does  not 
need  the  concurrence  of  the  other  body. 
Action  can  thus  be  scheduled  at  any 
time  up  to  and  Including  the  very  last 
day  of  this  session. 

With  this  In  mind,  it  has  been  the 
leaderships  intention  to  make  no  effort 
to  undermine  the  reorganization  bill  by 
prematurely  passing  this  separate  highly 
important  resolution.  Indeed,  action  on 
this  matter  should  occur  at  the  end.  If 
not  on  the  very  last  day  of  the  session  so 
long  as  the  congressional  reorganization 
reform  i^easure  remains  pending  m  the 
House.  This  has  been  the  leaderships 
intention  from  the  beginning,  but  a  pub- 
lic announcement  to  that  effect  would 
have  been  tantamount  to  the  removal  of 
this  key  provision  from  the  Reorganiza- 
tion bill. 

I  would  not  like  to  see  the  issue  forced 
In  this  way.  at  this  time.  I  believe  any 
effort — though  made  with  the  best  in- 
tentions— would  serve  only  to  jeopardize 
the  enactment  of  badly  needed  congres- 
sional reform.  But  I  believe  the  remain- 
ing chance  for  the  reform  measure — 
however  slim— must  still  be  preserved 
and  that  the  Senate  should  not  remove 
this  feature  from  the  bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  I  want  to  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  his  graciousness.  I  want 
to  assure  him  I  have  no  desire  to  call 
the  matter  up.  I  shall  not  call  it  up.  I  am 
happy  to  rely  on  his  assurance  that  this 
matter  will  have  attention  during  this 
term.  I  appreciate  the  fairness  and  gen- 
erosity of  his  statement. 

I  do  want  the  record  to  show  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  proceeded 
within  the  rules,  and  also  perhaps  was 
irf  error  in  one  regard.  I  intended  my  an- 
nouncement, which  I  believe  is  not  re- 
quired by  the  rules,  made  yesterday  as  a 
notice  and  somewhat  of  an  Invitation  for 
discussion  of  my  intention  to  do  that.  I 
did  fail  to  seek  out  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  Individually  and  have  a 
verbal  conversation  about  it  with  him.  I 
went  on  the  assumption  that,  while  other 
Senators  were  acting  for  him  at  that 
particular  moment  on  the  floor,  those 
Individuals,  together  with  the  employees 
of  the  Senate,  would  see  that  my  message 
would  reach  him.  I,  perhaps,  was  In  error. 
But  I  assure  the  Senator  there  was  no 
attempt  to  conceal  anj-thing  or  not  to 
take  into  account  the  wishes  of  the  most 
gracious  and  fair  majority  leader.  With 
his  statement.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied. 
So  far  as  the  junior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  concerned,  I  shall  rely  upon  it. 
and  any  intention  I  had  to  force  the  mat- 
ter up  will  not  be  followed  through 
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Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  what  he  has  just  said,  and 
to  assure  him  that  he  acted  entirely 
within  the  rules,  as  is  the  right  of  any 
Senator.  I  wish  to  assure  him  further 
that,  as  far  as  the  Senator  from  Montana 
is  concerned,  he  did  not  for  1  minute 
think  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  had  In 
mind  any  ulterior  motives,  but  that  he 
was  acting  in  good  faith.  I  think  the  air 
has  been  cleared.  I  would  hope  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  House  to  face  up  to 
its  responsibility  and  consider  the  reform 
measure  which  is  before  it  now. 

May  I  say  further— and  this  is  for  em- 
phasis— that  this  matter  has  been  be- 
fore the  DemocraUc  policy  committee 
on  every  occasion  on  which  It  has  met. 
and  that  the  consensus,  without  ques- 
tion and  unanimously,  was  that  as  long 
as  the  Senate  had  passed  a  Senate  vet- 
erans preference  amendment  with  the 
Congressional  Reorganization  Act,  we 
ought  to  give  the  House  a  chance  to  face 
up  to  this  measure  and  In  that  way 
achieve  the  objective  which  we  all  de- 
sire, without  taking  up  a  separate  piece 
of  legislation,  which  we  may  well  be 
forced  to  do,  and  will  do  If  the  House 
does  not  act. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Again  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  for  his 
Riaciousness. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  address 
the  Senate  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  10  .seconds? 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 


GUN  CONTROL  ACT  OF    1968— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bUl  <H.R.  17735)  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  con- 
trol of  the  Interstate  traffic  in  firearms 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  repKjrt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report,  as  follows; 
CoNfXBENCx  Report  (H.  Rei>t.  No.  1956) 
The  commit t«e  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  votes   of    the    two    Houses   on    the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR 
17735)  to  amend  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code 
to  provide  for  better  control  of  the  interstate 
traffic  In  firearms,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,   have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 


That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Oun 
Control  Act  of  1968". 

TITLE    I— STATE    FIREARMS    CONTROL 
ASSISTANCE 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  101  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
the  purpoee  of  this  title  Is  to  provide  support 
to  Federal.  State,  and  local  law  enforcement 
officials  In  their  flgbt  against  crime  and  vio- 
lence, and  It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
place  any  undue  or  unnecessary  Federal  re- 
strictions or  burdens  on  law-abiding  citizens 
with  respect  to  the  acquisition,  possession,  or 
use  of  firearms  appropriate  to  the  purpose 
of  hunting,  trapshootlng,  target  shooting, 
personal  protection,  or  any  other  lawful  ac- 
tivity, and  that  this  title  Is  not  Intended  to 
discourage  or  eliminate  the  private  owner- 
ship or  use  of  firearms  by  law-abiding  citi- 
zens for  lawful  purposes,  or  provide  for  the 
Imposition  by  Federal  regulations  of  anv 
procedures  or  requirements  other  than  those 
reasonably  necessary  to  Implement  and  effec- 
tuate the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sec.  102.  Chapter  44  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CHAPTTR    44. — FlKEARMS 

"Sec. 

■921    Deflnltlons. 
922.  Unlawful  acts. 
"923.  Licensing. 
"924    Penalties. 

■925.  Exceptions:  Relief  from  disabilities 
■'926.  Rules  and  regulations. 
"927.  Effect  on  State  law. 
•928.  Separability  clause. 
"{  921  Deflnltlons. 

"  ( a  I  As  used  In  this  chapter — 
"(1)  The  term  'person'  and  the  term  'who- 
ever'   Include    any    individual,    corporation, 
company,  association,  firm,  partnership,  so- 
ciety, or  Joint  stock  company. 

"(2)  The  term  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce" Includes  commerce  between  any  placs 
In  a  SUte  and  any  place  ouUlde  of  that 
State,  or  within  any  possession  of  the  United 
States  (not  Including  the  Canal  Zone)  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  such  term  does  not 
Include  commerce  between  places  within  the 
same  State  but  through  any  place  outside  of 
that  State  The  term  State'  Includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rleo.  and  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States  (not  Including  the  Canal 
Zone ) . 

■•(3)  The  term  'firearm'  means  (A|  any 
weapon  (Including  a  starter  gun)  which  will 
or  Is  designed  to  or  may  readily  be  con- 
verted to  expel  a  projectile  by  the  action  of 
an  explosive;  (B)  the  frame  or  receiver  of 
any  such  weapon;  (C)  any  firearm  muffler  or 
firearm  silencer:  or  (D)  any  destructive  de- 
vice Such  term  does  not  Include  an  antique 
firearm. 

'(4)  The  term  destructive  device"  means— 
"(A)   any  explosive,  incendiary,  or  poison 
gas— 

"(1)    bomb, 
"(11)   grenade, 

"(111)  rocket  having  a  propellant  charge  of 
more  than  four  ounces. 

"(Iv)  missile  having  an  explosive  or  in- 
cendiary charge  of  more  than  one-quarter 
ounce, 

""(V)   mine,  or 

"(vi)  device  similar  to  any  of  the  devices 
described  In  the  preceding  clauses: 

"(B)  any  type  of  weapon  (other  than  a 
shotgun  or  a  shotgun  shell  which  the  Secre- 
tary finds  Is  generally  recognized  as  particu- 
larly suitable  for  sporting  purposes)  by 
whatever  name  known  which  will,  or  which 
may  be  readily  converted  to.  expel  a  pro- 
jectile by  the  action  of  an  explosive  or  other 
propellant,  and  which  has  any  barrel  with  a 
bore  of  more  than  one-half  Inch  In  diameter: 
and 

"(C)  any  combination  of  parts  either 
designed  or  Intended  for  use  In  converting 
any  device  Into  any  destructive  device  de- 
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scribed  In  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  and 
from  which  a  destructive  device  may  be 
readily  assembled. 

The  term  'destructive  device'  shall  not  In- 
clude any  device  which  Is  neither  designed 
nor  redesigned  for  use  as  a  weapon:  any 
device,  although  originally  designed  for  use 
as  a  weapon,  which  Is  redesigned  for  use 
as  a  signaling,  pyrotechnic,  line  throwing, 
safety,  or  similar  device:  surplus  ordnance 
sold,  loaned,  or  given  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4684(2) ,  4685,  or  4686  of  title  10:  or  any 
other  device  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  finds  Is  not  likely  to  be  used  as  a 
weapon,  is  an  antique,  or  Is  a  rifle  which  the 
owner  Intends  to  use  solely  for  sporting 
purposes. 

"(5)  The  term  'shotgun'  means  a  weapon 
designed  or  redesigned,  made  or  remade,  and 
intended  to  be  fired  from  the  shoulder  and 
designed  or  redesigned  and  made  or  remade 
to  use  the  energy  of  the  explosive  In  a  fixed 
shotgun  shell  to  fire  through  a  smooth  bore 
either  a  number  of  ball  shot  or  a  single 
projectile  for  each  single  pull  of  the  trigger. 
"(6)  The  term  "short-barreled  shotgun" 
means  a  shotgun  having  one  or  more  barrels 
less  than  eighteen  Inches  In  length  and  any 
weapon  made  from  a  shotgun  (whether  by 
alteration,  modification,  or  otherwise)  if 
such  weapon  as  modified  has  an  overall 
length  of  less  than  twenty-six  inches. 

"(7)  The  term  "rifle"  means  a  weapon  de- 
signed or  redesigned,  made  or  remade,  and 
intended  to  be  fired  from  the  shoulder  and 
designed  or  redesigned  and  made  or  remade 
to  use  the  energy  of  the  explosive  In  a  fixed 
metallic  cartridge  to  fire  only  a  single  pro- 
jectile through  a  rifled  bore  for  each  single 
pull  of  the  trigger. 

"(8)  The  term  short-barreled  rifle'  means 
a  rifle  having  one  or  more  barrels  less  than 
sixteen  Inches  In  length  and  any  weapon 
made  from  a  rifle  (whether  by  alteration, 
modification,  or  otherwise)  If  such  weapon, 
as  modified,  has  an  overall  length  of  less 
than  twenty-sU  Inches. 

"(9)  The  term  "Importer"  means  any  per- 
son engaged  In  the  business  of  Importing 
or  bringing  firearms  or  ammunition  Into  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  sale  or  dis- 
tribution: and  the  term  'licensed  importer' 
means  any  such  person  licensed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(10)  The  term  manufacturer'  means  any 
person  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  for  purposes  of  sale 
or  distribution:  and  the  term  'licensed  manu- 
facturer' means  any  such  person  licensed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(11)  The  term  'dealer'  means  (A)  any 
person  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling 
firearms  or  ammunition  at  wholesale  or  re- 
tall.  (B)  any  person  engaged  In  the  business 
cf  repairing  firearms  or  of  making  or  fitting 
special  barrels,  stocks,  or  trigger  mechanisms 
to  firearms,  or  (C)  any  person  who  Is  a  pawn- 
broker. The  term  'licensed  dealer'  means  any 
dealer  who  Is  licensed  under  the  pro'vlslons 
of  this  chapter. 

"(12)  The  term  'pawnbroker"  means  any 
person  whose  business  or  occupation  In- 
cludes the  taking  or  receiving,  by  way  of 
pledge  or  pawn,  of  any  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion as  security  for  the  payment  or  repay- 
ment of  money. 

'"(13)  The  term  "collector'  means  any  per- 
son who  acquires,  holds,  or  disposes  of  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  as  curios  or  relics,  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  define,  and 
the  term  "licensed  collector'  means  any  such 
person  licensed  under  the  provisions  5f  this 
chapter. 

"(14)  The  term  'Indictment'  Includes  an 
indictment  or  Information  In  any  court 
under  which  a  crime  punishable  by  Imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  may  be 
prosecuted. 

"(15)  The  term  'fugitive  from  Justice' 
means  any  person  who  has   fled  from   any 


State  to  avoid  prosecution  for  a  crime  or  to 
avoid  giving  testimony  In  any  criminal  pro- 
ceeding. ^ ^ 

"(16)   The  term  "antique  firearm" -means — 
"(A)   any  firearm    (Including  any  firearm 
with  a  matchlock,  flintlock,  percussion  cap, 
or  similar  type  of  ignition  system)   manu- 
factured In  or  before  1898:  and 

"(B)  any  replica  of  any  firearm  described 
In  subparagraph  (A)  If  such  replica — 

"(I)  Is  not  designed  or  redesigned  for  using 
rlmfire  or  conventional  centerfire  fixed  am- 
munition, or 

"(li')  uses  rlmfire  or  conventional  center- 
fire  fixed  anununltlon  which  is  no  longer 
manufactured  In  the  United  States  and 
which  Is  not  readily  available  In  the  ordinary 
channels  of  commercial  trade. 

"'(17)  The  term  'ammunition'  means  am- 
munition or  cartridge  cases,  primers,  bullets, 
or  propellent  powder  designed  for  use  In  any 
firearm. 

"( 18)  The  term  'Secretary'  or  'Secretary  of 
the  Treasury'  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate. 

"(19)  The  term  'published  ordinance' 
means  a  published  law  of  any  p>olltlcal  sub- 
division of  a  State  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  relevant  to  the  enforcement  of 
this  chapter  and  which  Is  contained  on  a  list 
complied  by  the  Secretary,  which  list  shall  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register,  revised 
annually,  and  furnished  to  each  licensee 
unde/thls  chapter. 

"(20)  The  term  "crime  punishable  by  Im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year" 
shall  not  include  (A)  any  Federal  or  State 
offenses  pertaining  to  antitrust  violations, 
unfair  trade  practices,  restraints  of  trade,  or 
other  similar  offenses  relating  to  the  regula- 
tion of  business  practices  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  designate,  or  (B)  any 
State  offense  (other  than  one  involving  a 
firearm  or  explosive)  classified  by  the  laws 
of  the  State  as  a  misdemeanor  and  punish- 
able by  a  term  of  Imprisonment  of  two  years 
or  less. 

"(b)   For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty 
is  a  resident  of  the  State  in  which  his  per- 
manent duty  station  Is  located. 
'■§922.  Unlawful  acts, 
"(a)   It  shall  be  unlawful — 
"(1)   for  any  person,  except  a  licensed  Im- 
porter,   licensed    manufacturer,    or    licensed 
dealer,  to  engage  In  the  business  of  Importing, 
manufacturing,  or  dealing  in  firearms  or  am- 
munition, or  In  the  course  of  such  business 
to  ship,  transport,  or  receive  any  firearm  or 
ammunition   In   interstate   or   foreign   com- 
merce; 

"'(2)  for  any  importer,  manufacturer,  deal- 
er, or  collector  licensed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  to  ship  or  transport  In  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  any  firearm  or 
ammunition  to  any  person  other  than  a  li- 
censed importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  li- 
censed dealer,  or  licensed  collector,  except 
that — 

"(A)  this  paragraph  and  subsection 
(b)(3i  shall  not  be  held  to  preclude  a  li- 
censed Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  li- 
censed dealer,  or  licensed  coUectr  -  from 
returning  a  firearm  or  replacement  firearm 
of  the  same  kind  and  type  to  a  person  from 
whom  it  was  received:  and  this  paragraph 
shall  not  be  held  to  preclude  an  individual 
from  mailing  a  firearm  owned  In  compliance 
with  Federal.  State,  and  local  law  to  a  li- 
censed Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or 
licensed  dealer  for  the  sole  purpose  of  repair 
or  customizing: 

"(B)  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  held  to 
preclude  a  licensed  imjxjrter,  licensed  man- 
ufacturer, or  licensed  dealer  from  depositing 
a  firearm  for  conveyance  In  the  malls  to  any 
officer,  employee,  agent,  or  watchman  who. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1715 
of  this  title,  is  eligible  to  receive  through 
the  malls,  pistols,  revolvers,  and  other  fire- 


arms capable  of  being  concealed  on  the  per- 
son, lor  use  In  connection  with  his  official 
duty:  and 

"(C)  notlUng  In  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  as  applying  In  any  manner  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  possession  of  the  United 
States  differently  than  It  would  apply  If  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  possession  were  In  fact  a 
State  of  the  United  States: 

•■(3)  for  any  person,  other  than  a  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  licensed 
dealer,  or  licensed  collector  to  transport  into 
or  receive  In  the  State  where  he  resides  (or 
If  the  person  Is  a  corporation  or  other  busi- 
ness entity,  the  State  where  It  maintains  a 
place  of  business)  any  firearm  purchased  or 
otherwise  obtained  by  such  person  outside 
that  State,  except  that  this  paragraph  (A) 
shall  not  preclude  any  person  who  lawfully 
acquires  a  firearm  by  bequest  or  Intestate 
succession  In  a  State  other  than  his  State  of 
residence  from  transporting  the  firearm  Into 
or  receiving  It  In  that  State,  if  it  Is  lawful 
for  such  person  to  purchase  or  possess  such 
firearm  in  that  State,  (B)  shall  not  apply  to 
the  transportation  or  receipt  of  a  rifle  or 
shotgun  obtained  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)(3)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  (C)  shall  not  apply  to  the  trans- 
portation of  any  firearm  acquired  In  any 
State  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
chapter: 

"(4)  for  any  person,  other  than  a  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  licensed 
dealer,  or  licensed  collector,  to  transport  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  any  destruc- 
tive device,  machlnegun  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 5845  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954),  short-barreled  shotgun,  or  short-bar- 
reled rifle,  except  as  speclflcally  authorized 
by  the  Secretary  consistent  with  public 
safety  and  necessity: 

"(5)  for  any  person  (other  than  a  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  licensed 
dealer,  or  licensed  collector)  to  transfer,  sell, 
trade,  give,  transport,  or  deliver  any  firearm 
to  any  person  (other  than  a  licensed  im- 
porter', licensed  manufacturer,  licensed 
dealer,  or  licensed  collector)  who  the  trans- 
feror knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve resides  In  any  State  other  than  that  In 
which  the  transferor  resides  (or  other  than 
that  In  which  Its  place  of  business  Is  lo- 
cated If  the  transferor  is  a  corporation  or 
other  business  entity  i :  except  that  this  par- 
agraph shall  not  apply  to  (A)  the  transfer, 
transportation,  or  delivery  of  a  firearm  made 
to  carrv  out  a  bequest  of  a  firearm  to.  or  an 
acquisition  by  Intestate  succession  of  a  fire- 
arm by,  a  person  who  Is  permitted  to  ac- 
quire or  possess  a  firearm  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  his  residence,  and  (B)  the  loan 
or  rental  of  a  firearm  to  any  person  for  tem- 
porary use  for  lawful  sporting  purposes;  and 
"(6)  for  any  person  in  connection  with 
the  acquisition  or  attemgfwd  acquisition  of 
any  firearm  or  ammunition  from  a  licensed 
importer,  Ucfensed  manufacturer,  licensed 
dealer,  or  licensed  collector,  knowingly  to 
make  any  false  or  fictitious  oral  or  written 
statement  or  to  furnish  or  exhibit  any  false, 
fictitious,  or  misrepresented  identification, 
intended  or  likely  to  deceive  such  importer 
manufacturer,  dealer,  or  collector  with  re- 
spect to  any  fact  material  to  the  lawfulness 
of  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  such  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  under  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer.  Ucensed 
dealer,  or  licensed  collector  to  sell  or 
deliver — 

"(1)  any  firearm  or  ammunition  to  any 
Individual  who  the  licensee  knows  or  has  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  Is  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age.  and,  if  the  firearm,  or  ammuni- 
tion is  other  fhan  a  shotgun  or  rifle,  or  am- 
munition for  a  shotgun  or  rifle,  to  any  indi- 
vidual who  the  licensee  knows  or  has  reason- 
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able  cause  to  believe  la  leas  than  twenty-one 
yean  of  age. 

"(2)  any  flrearm  or  ammunition  to  any 
person  in  any  State  where  the  purchaae  or 
possession  by  such  person  of  such  firearm  or 
ammunition  would  be  in  violation  of  any 
State  law  or  any  published  ordinance  appli- 
cable at  the  place  of  sale,  delivery,  or  other 
disposition,  unless  the  licensee  knows  or  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  purchase 
or  possession  would  not  be  in  violation  of 
such  State  law  or  such  published  ordinance; 

"i3)  any  flrearm  to  any  person  who  the 
licensee  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  does  not  reside  In  (or  If  the  person 
Is  a  corporation  or  other  business  entity, 
does  not  maintain  a  place  of  business  In)  the 
State  In  which  the  licensee's  place  of  busi- 
ness Is  located,  except  that  this  paragraph 
(A)  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale  or  delivery  of 
a  rifle  or  shotgun  to  a  resident  of  a  State 
contiguous  to  the  State  In  which  the  li- 
censee's place  of  business  Is  located  If  the 
purchaser's  State  of  residence  permlta  such 
sale  or  delivery  by  law,  the  sale  fully  compiles 
with  the  legal  conditions  of  sale  In  both  such 
contiguous  States,  and  the  purchaser  and  the 
licensee  have,  prior  to  the  sale,  or  delivery  for 
sale,  of  the  rifle  or  shotgun,  compiled  with  all 
of  the  requirements  of  section  922(c)  appli- 
cable to  Intrastate  transactions  other  than  at 
the  licensee's  business  premises,  i  B)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  loan  or  rental  of  a  flrearm  to  any 
person  for  temporary  use  for  lawful  sporting 
purposes,  and  (C)  shall  not  preclude  any 
person  who  Is  participating  In  any  organized 
rifle  or  shotgun  match  or  contest,  or  is  en- 
gaged In  bunting,  In  a  State  other  than  his 
State  of  residence  and  whose  rifle  or  shotgun 
has  been  lost  or  stolen  or  has  become  inop- 
erative in  such  other  State,  from  purchasing 
a  rifle  or  shotgiin  in  such  other  State  from 
a  licensed  dealer  If  such  person  presents  to 
such  dealer  a  sworn  statement  d)  that  his 
rifle  or  shotgim  was  loss  or  stolen  or  became 
Inoperative  while  participating  in  such  a 
match  or  contest,  or  while  engaged  In  hunt- 
ing. In  such  other  State,  and  i  II )  Identifying 
the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the  local- 
ity In  which  such  person  resides,  to  whom 
such  licensed  dealer  shall  forward  such  state- 
ment by  registered  mall; 

'(4)  to  any  person  any  destructive  de- 
vice, machlnegun  (as  defined  In  section  5845 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954). 
short-barreled  shotgim.  or  short-barreled 
rifle,  except  as  specifically  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  consistent  with  public  safety  and 
necessity;  and 

•■|5)  any  firearm  or  ammunition  to  any 
person  unless  the  licensee  notes  in  his  rec- 
ords, required  to  be  kept  pursuant  to  section 
923  of  this  chapter,  the  name,  age.  and  place 
of  residence  of  such  p>er8on  if  the  person  Is 
an  Indh'ldual.  or  the  Identity  and  principal 
and  local  places  of  business  of  such  person 
if  the  person  is  a  corporation  or  other  busi- 
ness entity. 

Paragraphs  d).  (2).  (3).  and  (4)  of -XhU 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  transactions 
between  licensed  importers,  licensed  mfnu- 
facturers,  licensed  dealers,  and  licensed!  col- 
lectors. Paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  a  sale  or  delivery  to  any 
research  organization  designated  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(C)  In  any  case  not  otherwise  prohibited 
by  this  chapter,  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer  may  sell  a 
flrearm  to  a  person  who  does  not  appear  in 
person  at  the  licensee's  business  premises 
(other  than  another  licensed  importer,  man- 
ufacturer, or  dealer)  only  If — 

"(1)  tlie  transferee  submits  to  the  trans- 
leror  a  sworn  statement  In  the  following 
form: 

■'  Subject  to  penalties  provided  by  law.  I 
swear  that.  In  the  case  of  any  flrearm  other 
than  a  shotgun  or  a  rifle.  I  am  twenty-one 
years  or  more  of  age.  or   that,   in   the  case 


of  a  shotgun  or  a  rifle,  I  am  eighteen  years 
or  more  of  age;  that  I  am  not  i>rohlblted  by 
the  provisions  of  chapter  44  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  from  receiving  a  firearm 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce;  and  that 
my  receipt  of  thU  flrearm  will  not  be  in  vio- 
lation of  any  statute  of  the  State,  and  pub- 
lished ordinance  applicable  to  the  locality 
In  which  I  reside.  Further,  the  true  title, 
name,  and  address  of  the  principal  law  en- 
forcement officer  of  the  locality  to  which  the 
flrearm  will  be  delivered  are 

Signature Date. ..' 

and  containing  blank  spaces  for  the  attach- 
ment of  a  true  copy  of  any  pennlt  or  other 
information  required  pursuant  to  such  stat- 
ute or  published  ordinance; 

"i2)  the  transferor  has,  prior  to  the  ship- 
ment or  delivery  of  the  flrearm.  forwarded  by 
registered  or  certlfled  mall  (return  receipt 
requested)  a  copy  of  the  sworn  statement, 
together  with  a  description  of  the  flrearm. 
in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to  the 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the  trans- 
feree's place  of  residence,  and  has  received 
a  return  receipt  evidencing  delivery  of  the 
statement  or  has  had  the  statement  returned 
due  to  the  refusal  of  the  named  addresses 
to  accept  such  letter  in  accordance  with 
United  States  Post  Office  Department  regula- 
tions: and 

"(3)  the  transferor  has  delayed  shipment 
or  delivery  for  a  period  of  at  least  seven  days 
following  receipt  of  the  notlflcatlon  of  the 
acceptance  or  refusal  of  delivery  of  the  state- 
ment. 

A  copy  of  the  sworn  statement  and  a  copy 
of  the  notlflcatlon  to  the  local  law  enforce- 
ment officer,  together  with  evidence  of  receipt 
or  rejection  of  that  notlflcatlon  shall  be  re- 
tained by  the  licensee  as  a  part  of  the  records 
required  to  be  kept  under  section  923(g) . 

"(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  licensed 
dealer,  or  licensed  collector  to  sell  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  any  firearm  or  ammunition 
to  any  person  knowing  or  having  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  such  person — 

"(1)  Is  under  Indictment  for.  or  has  been 
convicted  In  any  court  of.  a  crime  punish- 
able by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding 
one  year: 

'•(2)    Is  a  fugitive  from  Justice: 

"(3)  Is  an  unlawful  user  of  or  addicted  to 
marihuana  or  any  depressant  or  stimulant 
drug  I  as  defined  in  section  201  (v)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act)  or  nar- 
cotic drug  (as  defined  In  section  4731ia)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954):  or 

"(4)  has  been  adjudicated  as  a  mental 
defective  or  has  been  committed  to  any  men- 
tal Institution. 

This  subsection  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  the  sale  or  disposition  of  a  flrearm  or  am- 
munition to  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed 
manufacturer.  licensed  dealer,  or  licensed 
collector  who  pursuant  to  subsection  ib)  of 
section  925  of  this  chapter  Is  not  precluded 
from  dealing  in  firearms  or  ammunition,  or 
to  a  person  who  has  been  granted  relief  from 
disabilities  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 925  of  this  chapter. 

"(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
khowlngly  to  deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered 
to  any  common  or  contract  carrier  for  trans- 
portation or  shipment  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  to  persons  other  than  licensed 
importers,  licensed  manufacturers,  licensed 
dealers,  or  licensed  collectors,  any  package 
or  other  container  In  which  there  Is  any  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  without  written  notice 
to  the  carrier  that  such  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion Is  being  transported  or  shipped;  except 
that  any  passenger  who  owns  or  legally  pos- 
sesses a  flrearm  or  ammunition  being  trans- 
ported aboard  any  common  or  contract  car- 
rier for  movement  with  the  passenger  in  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  may  deliver 
said  firearm  or  ammunition  Into  the  custody 


of  the  pilot,  captain,  conductor  or  operator 
of  such  common  or  contract  carrier  for  the 
duration  of  the  trip  without  violating  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(f)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common 
or  contract  carrier  to  transport  or  deliver  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  any  flrearm 
or  ammunition  with  knowledge  or  reasonable 
cause  to  t>elleve  that  the  shipment,  transpor- 
tation, or  receipt  thereof  would  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(g)    It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person— 

"(1)  who  Is  under  indictment  for.  or  who 
has  been  convicted  In  any  court  of.  a  crime 
punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  ex- 
ceeding one  year; 

"(2)    who  is  a  fugitive  from  Justice; 

"(3)  who  is  an  unlawful  user  of  or  ad- 
dicted to  marihuana  or  any  depressant  or 
stimulant  drug  (as  deflned  in  section  201  (v) 
of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act) 
or  narcotic  drug  (as  defined  In  section  4731 
(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954); 
or 

"(4)  who  has  been  adjudicated  as  a  men- 
tal defective  or  who  has  been  committed  to  a 
mental  institution; 

to  ship  or  transport  any  flrearm  or  ammuni- 
tion In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

"(h)    It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person — 

"(1)  who  is  under  indictment  for,  or  who 
has  been  convicted  in  any  court  of,  a  crime 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  ex- 
ceeding one  year: 

••(2)    who  Is  a  fugitive  from  Justice; 

"i3)  who  is  an  unlawful  user  of  or  ad- 
dicted to  marihuana  or  any  depressant  or 
stimulant  drug  (as  defined  in  section  201  (v) 
of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act) 
or  narcotic  drug  las  defined  In  section  4731 
(a)   of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954): 

or  y 

"(4)  who  has  been  adjudicated  as  a  mental 
defective  or  who  has  been  committed  to  any 
mental  institution; 

to  receive  any  flrearm  or  ammunition  which 
has  been  shipped  or  transported  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce. 

"(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  transport  or  ship  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  any  stolen  firearm  or  stolen  am- 
munition, knowing  or  having  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion was  stolen. 

"(J)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
receive,  conceal,  store,  barter,  sell,  or  dispose 
of  any  stolen  firearm  or  stolen  ammunition, 
or  pledge  or  accept  as  security  for  a  loan  any 
stolen  firearm  or  stolen  ammunition,  which 
is  moving  as.  which  Is  a  part  of.  or  which 
constitutes,  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
knowing  or  having  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  firearm  or  ammunition  was 
stolen. 

"(k)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  to  transport,  ship,  or  receive,  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  any  firearm 
which  has  had  the  importer's  or  manufac- 
turer's serial  number  removed,  obliterated,  or 
altered. 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  section  925  (d) 
of  this  chapter,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  knowingly  to  import  or  bring  into  the 
United  States  or  any  possession  thereof  any 
flrearm  or  ammunition;  and  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person  knowingly  to  receive 
any  flrearm  or  ammunition  which  has  been 
Imported  or  brought  into  the  United  States 
or  any  possession  thereof  In  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(i»-i)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  licensed 
dealer,  or  licensed  collector  knowingly  to 
make  any  false  entry  in.  to  fall  to  make  ap- 
propriate entry  in.  or  to  fall  to  properly  main- 
tain, any  record  which  he  Is  required  to  keep 
pursuant  to  section  923  of  this  chapter  or 
regulations  promvilzated  thereunder. 
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"5  923.  Licensing 

■"(a)  No  person  shall  engage  In  business  as 
a  firearms  or  ammunition  importer,  manu- 
facturer, or  dealer  until  he  has  filed  an  ap- 
plication with,  and  received  a  license  to  do 
lo  from  the  Secretary.  The  application  shall 
be  in  such  form  and  contain  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. Each  applicant  shall  pay  a  fee  for 
obtaining  such  a  license,  a  separate  fee  being 
required  for  each  place  In  which  the  applicant 
is  to  do  business,  as  follows: 

•(1)   If  the  applicant  Is  a  manufacturer— 

••(A)  of  destructive  devices  or  ammunition 

for   destructive  devices,   a  fee  of  $1,000  per 

year; 

■•(B)  of  firearms  other  than  destructive 
devices,  a  fee  of  $50  per  year;  or 

••(C)  of  ammunition  for  firearms  other 
than  destructive  devices,   a   fee   of  $10   per 

year. 
••(2)  If  the  applicant  Is  an  importer — 
■■(A)  of  destructive  devices  or  ammunition 

for  destructive  devices,  a  fee  of  $1,000  per 

^  '(B)  of  firearms  other  than  destructive 
devices  or  ammu-RiUon  for  firearms  other 
than   destructive   devices,    a   fee   of   $50   per 

vear.  ^     , 

"(3)  If  the  applicant  Is  a  dealer — 

"(A)  m  destructive  devices  or  ammunition 

for  destructive  devices,  a  fee  of  $1,000  per 

VPftF' 

"  "(B)  who  Is  a  pawnbroker  dealing  In  fire- 
arms other  than  destructive  devices  or  am- 
munition for  firearms  other  than  destructive 
devices,  a  fee  of  $25  per  year;  or 

■•(C)  who  Is  not  a  dealer  In  destructive 
devices  or  a  pawnbroker,  a  fee  of  810  per  year. 
"(b)  Anv  person  desiring  to  be  licensed  as 
a  collector'  shall  file  an  application  for  such 
license  with  the  Secretary.  The  application 
shall  be  in  such  form  and  contain  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe.  The  fee  for  such  license  shall 
■  be  $10  per  year.  Any  license  granted  under 
this  subsection  shall  only  apply  to  transac- 
tions in  curl(5s  and  relics. 

"(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  proper  application 
and  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  Issue  to  a  qualified  applicant  the 
appropriate  license  which,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  and  other  appli- 
cable provisions  of  law.  shall  entitle  the  li- 
censee to  transport,  ship,  and  receive  flrearms 
and  ammunition  covered  by  such  license  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  during  the 
period  stated  In  the  license. 

"(d)(1)  Any  application  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
approved  If — 

"(Al  the  applicant  Is  twenty-one  years  of 
age  or  over; 

"(B)  the  appUcant  (Including,  In  the  caae 
of  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  assoclajtlon, 
any  Individual  possessing,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  power  to  direct  or  cause  the  direc- 
tion of  the  management  and  policies  of  the 
corporation,  partnership,  or  association)  Is 
not  prohibited  from  transporting,  shipping, 
or  receiving  flrearms  or  ammunition  in  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  under  section 
922  (g)  and  (h)  of  this  chapter: 

"(C)  the  applicant  has  not  willfully  vio- 
lated any  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
or  regulations  Issued  thereunder: 

"(D)  the  appUcant  has  not  willfully  failed 
to  disclose  any  material  information  re- 
quired, or  has  not  made  any  false  statement 
as  to  any  material  fact.  In  connection  with 
his  application;  and 

"(E)  the  appUcant  has  In  a  State  (I) 
premises  from  which  he  conducts  bvialness 
subject  to  license  under  this  chapter  or  from 
which  he  Intends  to  conduct  such  business 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  or  (U)  In 
the  case  of  a  collector,  premises  from  which 
he  conducts  his  collecting  subject  to  license 
tmder  this  chapter  or  from  which  he  intends 
to  conduct  such  collecting  vsrlthln  a  reason- 
able pwrlod  of  time. 
"(2)  The  Secretary  mtist  approve  or  deny 


an  appUcatlon  for  a  Ucense  within  the  forty- 
flve-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  It  la 
received.  If  the  Secretary  falls  to  act  within 
such  period,  the  applicant  may  flle  an  ac- 
tion under  section  1361  of  title  28  to  com- 
pel the  Secretary  to  act.  If  the  Secretary 
approves  an  applicant's  application,  such  ap- 
plicant shall  be  Issued  a  license  upon  the 
payment  of  the  prescribed  fee. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  revoke  any  Ucense 
iiued  under  thU  section  If  the  holder  of 
such  license  has  violated  any  provision  of 
this  chapter  or  any  rule  or  regulation  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  under  this  chapter. 
The  Secretary's  action  under  this  subsection 
may  be  reviewed  only  as  provided  in  sub- 
section ( f )  of  this  section. 

••(f)(1)  Any  person  whose  application  tor 
a  license  Is  denied  and  any  holder  of  a 
license  which  is  revoked  shall  receive  a  writ- 
ten notice  from  the  Secretary  stating  f-pe- 
clflcally  the  grounds  upon  which  the  appU- 
catlon was  denied  or  upon  which  the  license 
was  revoked.  Any  notice  of  a  revocation  of 
a  license  shall  be  given  to  the  holder  of  such 
license  before  the  effective  date  of  the  revo- 
cation. ,, 

••(2)  If  the  Secretary  denies  an  appUca- 
tion  for.  or  revokes,  a  license,  he  shall,  upon 
request  by  the  aggrieved  party,  promptly 
hold  a  hearing  to  review  his  denial  or  revo- 
cation. In  the  case  of  a  revocation  of  a 
license,  the  Secretary  shall  upon  the  request 
of  the  holder  of  the  license  stay  the  effective 
date  of  the  revocation.  A  hearing  held  tmder 
this  paragraph  shall  be  held  at  a  location 
convenient  to  the  aggrieved  party. 

••(3)    If  after  a  hearing  held  under  para- 
graph   (2)    the  Secretary  decides  not  to  re- 
verse his  decision  to  deny  an  application  or 
revoke    a    license,    the    Secretary    shall    give 
notice  of  his  decision  to  the  aggrieved  party. 
The  aggrieved  party  may  at  any  time  within 
sixtv  davs  after  the  date   notice  was   given 
under   this   paragraph    file    a    petition    with 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict m  which  he  resides  or  has  his  principal 
place   of   business   for   a   Judicial    review   of 
such  denial  or  revocation.  In  a   proceeding 
conducted  under  this  subsection,  the  court 
may  consider  any  evidence  submitted  by  the 
parties  to  the  proceeding.  If  the  court  de- 
cides that  the  Secretary  was  not  authorized 
to  deny  the  application  or  to  revoke  the  li- 
cense, "the   court   shall   order   the   Secretary 
to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
complv  with  the  Judgment  of  the  court. 

•'(g)'     Each     licensed     Importer,     licensed 
manufacturer.  Ucensed  dealer,  and  licensed 
collector  shall  maintain  such  records  of  Im- 
portation,    production,     shipment,     receipt, 
sale    or   other   disposition,   of   flrearms   and 
aminunltlon  at  such  place,  for  such  period, 
and  m  such  form  as  the  SecreUry  may  by 
regulations  prescribe.  Such  importers,  manu- 
facturers, dealers,  and  collectors  shall  make 
such  records  avaUable  for  Inspection  at  all 
reasonable   times,   and   shall   submit  to   the 
Secretary  such  reports  and  Information  with 
respect   to   such   records   and    the   contents 
thereof  as  he  shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 
The    Secretary    mav    enter    during    business 
hours  the  premises  (including  places  of  stor- 
age) of  anv  flrearms  or  ammunition  importer, 
manufacturer,    dealer,    or    collector    for    the 
purpose  of  Inspecting  or  examining  (1)   any 
records   or   documents  required    to   be  kept 
by  such  importer,  manufacturer,  dealer,  or 
collector  under  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter or  regulations  Issued  under  this  chapter 
and   (2)    any  flrearms  or  ammunition  kept 
or   stored   by   such   importer,   manufacturer, 
dealer    or  collector  at  such  premises.  Upon 
the  request  of  any  State  or  any  political  sub- 
division   thereof,    the   Secretary   may   make 
available  to  such  State  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  any  Information  which  he 
may  obtain  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  with  respect  to  the  identlflcatlon 
of  persons  within  such  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  who  have  purchased  or  re- 


ceived firearms  or  ammunition,  together  with 
a  description  of  such  flrearms  or  ammuni- 
tion. 

"(h)  Licenses  Issued  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (C)  of  this  section  shall  be 
kept  posted  and  kept  available  for  inspection 
on  the  premises  covered  by  the  license. 

•■(I)  Licensed  importers  and  licensed  man- 
ufacturers shall  identify,  by  means  of  a 
serial  number  engraved  or  cast  on  the  re- 
ceiver or  frame  of  the  weapon.  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe, each  firearm  imported  or  manufac- 
tured by  such  Importer  or  manufacturer. 

(J)  "This  sectlop  shall  not  apply  to  any- 
one who  engages  only  In  hand  loading,  re- 
loading, or  custom  loading  ammunition  for 
his  own  firearm,  and  who  does  not  hand 
load,  reload,  or  custom  load  ammunition  for 
others. 
••J  924.  Penalties. 

"(a)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
this  chapter  or  knovringly  makes  any  false 
statement  or  representation  with  respect  to 
the  information  required  by  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  to  be  kept  in  the  records  of  a 
person  licensed  under  this  chapter,  or  in 
applying  for  any  license  or  exemption  or  re- 
lief from  disability  under  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both,  and  shall  become  eligible  for 
parole  as  the  Board  of  Parole  shall  deter- 
mine 

"(b)  Whoever,  with  Intent  to  commit 
therewith  an  offense  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year,  or  with 
knowledge  or  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  an  offense  punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  Is  to  be  com- 
mitted therewith,  ships,  transports,  or  re- 
ceives a  firearm  or  any  ammunition  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both. 
"(c)  Whoever — 

"(1)  uses  a  firearm  to  commit  any  felony 
which  may  be  prosecuted  In  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  or 

■•(2)  carries  a  flrearm  unlawfully  during 
the  commission  of  any  felony  which  may  be 
prosecuted  in  a  court  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more 
than  10  years.  In  the  case  of  his  second  or 
subsequent  conviction  under  this  subsection, 
such  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
Imprisonment  for  not  less  than  five  years 
nor  more  than  25  years,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  the  court 
shall  not  suspend  the  sentence  of  such  per- 
son or  give  him  a  probationary  sentence. 

"(d)  Any  flrearm  or  ammunition  involved 
in  our  used  or  Intended  to  be  used  In.  any 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or 
any  rule  or  regulation  promulgated  there- 
under, or  any  violation  of  any  other  crimi- 
nal law  of  the  United  States.  shaU  be  sub- 
ject to  seizure  and  forfeiture  and  all  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
relating  to  the  seizure,  forfeiture,  and  dis- 
position of  firearms,  as  deflned  in  section 
5845(a)  of  that  Code,  shall,  so  far  as  appU- 
cable.  extend  to  seizures  and  forfeitures  un- 
de^he  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
•■§925.  Exceptions:  Relief  from  dlsabUities. 

"(a)(1)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
portation, shipment,  receipt,  or  importation 
of  any  flrearm  or  ammunition  imported  for. 
sold  or  shipped  to.  or  Issued  for  the  use  of. 
the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof  or  any  State  or  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall 
not  apply  vrtth  respect  to  (A)  the  shipment  or 
receipt  of  firearms  or  ammunition  when  sold 
or  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  pur- 
suant to  section  4308  of  title  10,  and  (B)  the 
transportation  of  any  such  flrearm  or  am- 
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munition  cAriled  out  to  enable  a  pereon,  who 
lawfully  received  such  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  to  en- 
gage in  military  training  or  In  competltlona. 
"(3)  Unlesa  otherwise  prohibited  by  this 
chapter  or  any  other  Federal  law,  a  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  may  ship  to  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty  outside 
the  United  States  or  to  clubs,  recognized 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  whose  entire 
membership  Is  composed  of  such  membera, 
and  such  members  or  clubs  may  receive  a  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  be  generally  recog- 
nized as  particularly  suitable  for  sporting 
purposes  and  intended  for  the  personal  use  of 
such  member  or  club. 

"(4)  When  established  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  to  be  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  and  other  appli- 
cable Federal  and  State  laws  and  published 
ordinances,  the  Secretary  my  authorize  the 
transportation,  shipment,  receipt,  or  Importa- 
tion Into  the  United  States  to  the  place  of 
residence  of  any  member  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  who  Is  on  active  duty  outside 
the  United  States  (or  who  has  been  on  active 
duty  outside  the  United  States  within  the 
sixty  day  period  immediately  preceding  the 
transportation,  shipment,  receipt,  or  Im- 
portation), of  any  firearm  or  ammunition 
which  Is  (A)  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  generally  recognized  aa  particularly  suit- 
able for  sporting  purposes,  or  determined  by 
the  Depairtment  of  Defense  to  be  a  type  of 
firearm  normally  classified  as  a  war  souvenir, 
and  (B)  intended  for  the  personal  use  of 
such  member. 

■•(5>  For  the  purpose  of  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4)  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'United 
States'  means  each  of  the  several  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(b)  A  licensed  importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, licensed  dealer,  or  licensed  collector 
who  Is  Indicted  for  a  crime  punishable  by 
Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one  year, 
may.  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  chapter,  continue  operation  pursuant  to 
his  existing  license  ( If  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  the  existing  license  timely  ap- 
plication Is  made  for  a  new  license)  during 
the  term  of  such  Indictment  and  until  any 
conviction  pursuant  to  the  Indictment  be- 
comes final. 

"(c)  A  person  who  has  been  convicted  of 
a  crime  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year  (other  than  a  crlqae 
Involving  the  use  of  a  firearm  or  other 
weapon  or  a  violation  of  this  chapter  or  of  the 
National  Firearms  Act)  may  make  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  for  relief  from  the  dis- 
abilities Imposed  by  Federal  laws  with  re- 
spect to  the  acquisition,  receipt,  transfer, 
shipment,  or  possession  of  firearms  and  In- 
curred by  reason  of  such  conviction,  and  the 
Secretary  may  grant  such  relief  If  It  Is  estab- 
lished to  his  satisfaction  that  the  circum- 
stances regarding  the  conviction,  and  the  ap- 
Ucant's  record  and  reputation,  are  such  that 
the  applicant  will  not  be  likely  to  act  In  a  . 
manner  dangerous  to  public  safety  and  that 
the  granting  of  the  relief  would  not  be  con- 
trary to  the  public  Interest.  A  licensed  Im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  licensed 
dealer,  or  licensed  collector  conducting  op- 
erations under  this  chapter,  who  makes  ap- 
plication for  relief  from  the  disabllltleB  In- 
^rml  under  this  chapter  by  reason  of  such 
a_»5mvlctlon.  shall  not  be  barred  by  such  con- 
vlp^on  from  further  operations  under  his 
license  pending  final  action  on  an  application 
fbr  relief  filed  pursuant  to  this  section. 
\^enever  the  Secretary  grants  relief  to  any 
person  pursuant  to  this  section  he  shall 
promptly  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  no- 
tice of  such  action,  together  with  the  reasons 
therefor 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  a  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  to  be  Imported  or 
brought  into  the  United  States  or  any  pos- 


session thereof  If  the  person  Importing  or 
bringing  In  the  firearm  or  ammunition  eetab- 
ilabea  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that  the  firearm  or  ammunition — 

"(1)  la  being  Imported  or  brought  In  for 
scientific  or  research  purpose*,  or  la  for  use 
In  connection  with  competition  or  training 
pursuant  to  chapter   401  of  Otle  10; 

(2)  Is  aq  unserviceable  firearm,  other 
than  a  machthegun  as  defined  In  section  5846 
(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(not  readily  restorable  to  firing  condition). 
Imported  or  brought  In  as  a  curio  or  mu- 
seum piece: 

"(3)  U  of  a  type  that  doea  not  fall  within 
the  definition  of  a  firearm  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 5845(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  and  Is  generally  recognized  bls  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  or  readily  adaptable  to 
sporting  purposes,  excluding  surplus  mili- 
tary firearms;  or 

"(4)  was  previously  taken  out  of  the 
United  States  or  a  possession  by  the  person 
who  Is  bringing  in  the  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion 

The  Secretary  may  permit  the  conditional 
Importation  or  bringing  In  of  a  firearm  or 
ammunition  for  examination  and  testing  In 
connection  with  the  making  of  a  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  the  Importation  or  bring- 
ing In  of  such  firearm  or  ammunition  will 
be  allowed  under  this  subsection. 
"S  926.  Rules  and  regulations. 

"The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  deems  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter.  Including — 

"(1)  regtUations  providing  that  a  person 
licensed  under  this  chapter,  when  dealing 
with  another  person  so  licensed,  shall  pro- 
vide s«ch  other  licensed  person  a  certified 
copy  of  this  license;  and 

"(2)  regulaUons  providing  for  the  issu- 
ance, at  a  reasonable  cost,  to  a  person  li- 
censed under  this  chapter,  of  certified  copies 
of  his  license  for  use  as  provided  under  regu- 
lations Issued  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection. 

The  Secretary   shall   give   reasonable   public 
notice,   and  afford  to  Interested  parties  op- 
portunity  for   hearing,    prior   to   prescribing 
such  rules  and  regulations. 
"5  927.  Effect  on  State  law. 

"No  provision  of  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued as  indicating  an  Intent  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  In  which 
such  provision  operates  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  law  of  any  State  on  the  same  subject 
matter,  unless  there  Is  a  direct  and  positive 
conflict  between  such  provision  and  the  law 
of  the  State  so  that  the  two  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled or  consistently  stand  together. 
•'5  928.  Separability. 

"If  any  provision  of  this  chapter  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter  and  the  application  of  such  provi- 
sion to  other  persons  not  similarly  situated 
or  to  other  circumstances  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby" 

Sec.  103.  The  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  amendment  made  by  this  title 
shall  be  vested  In  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Sec.  104.  Nothing  In  this  title  or  the 
amendment  made  thereby  shall  be  construed 
as  modifying  or  affecting  any  provision  of — 

(a)  the  National  Firearms  Act  (chapter  53 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954); 

(b)  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954  (22  U  S.C.  1934) .  as  amended,  relaUng 
to  munitions  control;  or 

(c)  section  1715  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  nonmailable  firearms. 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b).  the  provisions  of  chapter  44  of  title 
18  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 102  of  this  UUe.  shall  take  effect  on  De- 
cember 16,  1968. 

(b)   The  following  sections  of  obiter  44 


of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  as  amended 
by  section  102  of  this  title  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title: 
SecUons  921.  922(1).  925(a)(1).  and  925(d). 

TITLE  II  B4ACHINE  GUNS.  DESTRUCTIVE 
DEVICES.  AND  CERTAIN  OTHER  FIRE- 
ARMS 

Sic.  201.  Chapter  53  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

■'Chaptes   53 — Machine   Guns.   Destructive 

DmCES,  AlfD  Ckktaim  Otheb  Fikeakms 
"Subchapter  A.  Taxes. 

"Subchapter  B.  General   provisions  and  ex- 
emptions. 
"Subchapter  C.  Prohibited  acts. 
""Subchapter  D.  Penalties  and  forfeitures. 

""StTBCHAPTER     A TAXXS 

■'Part  I.  Special  (occupational)  taxes. 
"Part  n.  Tax  on  transferring  firearms. 
"Part  m.  Tax  on  making  firearms. 

Part  I — Special  [occupational)   taxes 
•"Sec.  5801.  Tax. 

"Sec.  5802.  Registration  of  Importers,  manu- 
facturers, and  dealers. 
"Sec.  6801.  Tax. 

"On  first  engaging  In  business  and  there- 
after on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  of 
each  year,  every  importer,  manufacturer,  and 
dealer  In  firearms  shall  pay  a  special  (oc- 
cupational) tax  for  each  place  of  business 
at  the  following  rates: 

"(1)  iMPoaTEas. — »500  a  year  or  fraction 
thereof; 

■•(2)  MANirrACTUREas. — $500  a  year  or  frac- 
tion thereof; 

•'(3)  Dealers. — $200  a  year  or  fraction 
thereof. 

Except  an  Importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer 
who  Imports,  manufactures,  or  deals  In  only 
we.ipons  clnsslfled  as  "any  other  weapon'  un- 
der section  5845(e) .  shall  pay  a  special  (occu- 
pational) tax  for  each  place  of  business  at 
the  following  rates:  Importers.  $25  a  year  or 
fraction  thereof;  manufacturers,  $25  a  year 
or  fraction  thereof;  dealers,  $10  a  year  or 
fraction  theredf. 

Sec.  5802.  Registration  of  Importers,  manu- 
facturers, and  dealers. 
On  first  engaging  In  business  and  there- 
after on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  of 
each  year,  each  Importer,  manufacturer,  and 
dealer  In  firearms  shall  register  with  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  In  each  Internal  rev- 
enue district  In  which  such  business  Is  to 
be  carried  on.  his  name.  Including  any  trade 
name,  and  the  address  of  each  location  In  the 
district  where  he  will  conduct  such  business. 
Where  there  Is  a  change  during  the  taxable 
year  In  the  location  of,  or  the  trade  name 
used  In.  such  business,  the  Importer,  manu- 
lacturer.  or  dealer  shall  file  an  application 
with  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  amend 
his  registration.  Firearms  operations  of  an 
importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  may  not  be 
commenced  at  the  new  location  or  under  a 
new  trade  name  prior  to  approval  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  of  the  application. 

■Part   II — rax   on   transferring  firearms 
"Sec.  5811.  Transfer  tax. 
"Sec.  5812.  Transfers. 
■Sec.  5811.  Transfer  tax. 

"(a)  Rate. — There  shall  be  levied,  collected, 
and  paid  on  firearms  transferred  a  tax  at  the 
rate  of  $200  for  each  firearm  transferred, 
except,  the  transfer  tax  on  any  firearm  clas- 
sified as  any  other  weapon  under  section 
5845(e)  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $5  for  each 
such  firearm  transferred. 

"(b)  By  Whom  Paid. — The  tax  Imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid 
by  the  transferor. 

'(c)  Patment. — The  tax  imposed  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  payable 
by  the  appropriate  stamps  prescribed  for 
payment  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
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"Sec.  5812.  Transfers. 

"(a)  Appucation. — A  firearm  shall  not  be 
transferred  unless   (1)   the  transferor  of  the 
firearm  has  filed  with  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  a  written  application,  in  duplicate, 
for  the  transfer  and  registration  of  the  fire- 
arm to  the  transferee  on  the  application  form 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate; 
(2)   any  tax  payable  on  the  transfer  is  paid 
as  evidenced  by  the  proper  stamp  affixed  to 
the  original  application  form;   (3)  the  trans- 
feree Is  identified  In  the  application  form  In 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  by  regulations  prescribed,  except  that.  If 
such  person  Is  an  individual,  the  identifica- 
tion must  Include  his  fingerprints  and  his 
photograph;    (4)    the  transferor  of  the  fire- 
arm Is  Identified  In  the  application  form  In 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  by  regulations  prescribe;  (5)  the  firearm 
is  Identified  in  the  application  form  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
by  regulations  prescribe;  and  (6)  the  applica- 
tion  form  shows  that   the  Secretary   or   his 
delegate  has  approved  the  transfer  and  the 
registration  of  the  firearm  to  the  transferee. 
Applications  shall  be  denied  If  the  transfer, 
receipt,  or  possession  of  the  firearm  would 
place  the  transferee  In  violation  of  law. 

"(b)  Transfer  of  Possession. — The  trans- 
feree of  a  firearm  shall  not  take  possession 
of   the   firearm   unless   the   Secretary   or  his 
delegate  has  approved  the  transfer  and  regis- 
tration of  the   firearm   to  the  transferee  as 
required   by  subsection    (a)    of  this  section. 
"Porf  //; — Tax  on  making  firearms 
Sec.  5821.  Making  tax. 
"Sec.  5822    Making. 
"Sec  5821.  Making  tax. 

"(a)  Rate. — There  shall  be  le%ied.  collected, 
and  paid  upon  the  making  of  a  firearm  a  tax 
at  the  rate  of  $200  for  each  firearm  made. 

"(b)  By  Whom  Paid. — The  tax  Imposed  by 
.subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid 
bv  the  person  making  the  firearm. 

"(c)  Payment. — The  tax  imposed  by  sub- 
section  (a)    of  this  section  shall  be  payable 
by  the  stamp  prescribed  for  payment  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
"Sec  5822.  Making. 

"No  person  shall  make  a  firearm  unless  he 
has  (a)  filed  with  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate a  written  application.  In  duplicate,  to 
make  and  register  the  firearm  on  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate; 
(b)  paid  any  tax  payable  on  the  making  and 
such  payment  Is  evidenced  by  the  proper 
stamp  affixed  to  the  original  application 
form;  (c)  Identified  the  firearm  to  be  made 
in  the  application  form  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regu- 
lations prescribe:  (d)  Identified  himself  in 
the  application  form  In  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations 
prescribe,  except  that.  If  such  person  Is  an 
individual,  the  identification  must  Include 
Ills  fingerprints  and  his  photograph;  and  (e) 
obtained  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegatei-to  make  and  register  the  firearm 
and  the  application  form  shows  such  ap- 
proval. Applications  shall  be  denied  If  the 
making  or  possession  of  the  firearm  wotUd 
place  the  person  making  the  firearm  In  viola- 
tion of  law. 

"subchapter  b — general  provisions  and 
exemptions 

"Part  I.  General  provisions. 
"Part  11.  Exemptions. 

"Part  I — General  provisions 

"Sec  5841.  Registration  of  firearms. 
"Sec.  5842.  Identification  of  firearms. 

"Sec.  5843.  Records  and  returns. 

"Sec.  5844.  Importation. 

"Sec.  5845  Definitions. 

"Sec  5846  Other  laws  applicable. 
""Sec  5847.  Effect  on  other  law. 
"Sec.  5848.  Restrictive  use  of  Information. 
■Sec.  5849  Citation  of  chapter. 
"Sec.    5841.   Registration   of   firearms. 

•"(a)   Central  Registry. — The  SecreUry  or 
his  delegate  shall  maintain  a  central  regis- 


try of  all  firearms  in  the  United  States  which 
are  not  in  the  possession  or  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  United  States.  This  registry  shall 
be  known  as  the  National  Firearms  Registra- 
tion and  Transfer  Record.  The  regUtry  shall 
Include — 
"(1)   Identification  of  the  firearm; 
"(2)  date  of  registration;   and 
""(3)    Identification  and  address  of  person 
entitled  to  possession  of  the  firearm. 

"(b)  By  Whom  Registered. — Each  manu- 
facturer, Importer,  and  maker  shall  register 
each  firearm  he  manufactures.  Imports,  or 
makes.  Each  firearm  transferred  shall  be  reg- 
istered to  the  transferee  by  the  transferor. 

"(c)  How  Registered. — Each  manufacturer 
shall  notify  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  of 
the  manufacture  of  a  firearm  In  such  man- 
ner as  may  by  regulations  be  prescribed  and 
such  notification  shall  effect  the  registration 
of  the  firearm  required  by  this  section.  Each 
importer,  maker,  and  transferor  of  a  fire- 
arm shall,  prior  to  importing,  making,  or 
transferring  a  firearm,  obtain  authorization 
in  such  manner  as  required  by  this  chapter 
or  regulations  issued  thereunder  to  import, 
make,  or  transfer  the  firearm,  and  such  au- 
thorization shall  effect  the  registration  of 
the  firearm  required  by  this  section. 

"(d)  Firearms  Registered  on  Effective 
Date  of  This  Act. — A  person  shown  as  pos- 
sessing a  firearm  by  the  records  maintained 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  pursuant  to 
the  National  Firearms  Act  In  force  on  the 
day  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  National  Firearms  Act  of  1968  shall 
be  considered  to  have  registered  under  this 
section  the  firearms  In  his  possession  which 
are  disclosed  by  that  record  as  being  in  his 
possession. 

"(e)  Proof  of  Registration. — A  person  pos- 
sessing a  firearm  registered  as  required  by 
this  section  shall  retain  proof  of  registration 
which  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  upon  request. 
"Sec.  5842.  Identification  of  firearms. 

•"(a)  Identification  of  Firearms  Other 
Than  Destructive  Devices. — Each  manufac- 
turer and  Importer  and  anyone  making  a 
firearm  shall  identify  each  firearm,  other 
than  a  destructive  device,  manufactured,  im- 
ported, or  made  by  a  serial  number  which 
may  not  be  readily  removed,  obliterated,  or 
altered,  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  im- 
porter, or  maker,  and  such  other  identifica- 
tion as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by 
regulations  prescribe. 

"(b)  Firearms  WrrHOtrr  Serial  Number. — 
Any  person  who  possesses  a  firearm,  other 
than  a  destructive  device,  which  does  not  bear 
the  serial  number  and  other  information  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
identify  the  firearm  with  a  serial  number  as- 
signed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  and 
any  other  information  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe. 

"(c)  Identification  of  Destructive  De- 
vice.— Any  firearm  classified  as  a  destructive 
device  shall  be  identified  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regula- 
tions prescribe. 
'Sec.  5843.  Records  and  returns. 

"'Importers,  manufacturers,  and  dealers 
shall  keep  such  records  of.  and  render  such 
returns  in  relation  to.  the  Importation,  man- 
ufacture, making,  receipt,  and  sale,  or  other 
disposition,  of  firearms  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe. 
"Sec.  5844.  Importation. 

"No  firearm  shall  be  imported  or  brought 
Into  the  United  States  or  any  territory  under 
Its  control  or  jurisdiction  unless  the  Importer 
establishes,  under  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  that 
the  firearm  to  be  imported  or  brought  in  is — 
'"(1)  being  Imported  or  brought  in  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States  or  any  department. 
Independent  establishment,  or  agency  there- 
of or  any  State  or  possession  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof;  or 

"(2)   being    imported    or    brought    in    for 
scientific  or  research  purposes;  or 


"(3)  being  imported  or  brought  in  solely 
for  testing  or  use  as  a  model  by  a  registered 
manufacturer  or  solely  for  use  as  a  sample  by 
a  registered  Importer  or  registered  dealer; 
except  that,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
permit  the  conditional  importation  or  bring- 
ing In  of  a  firearm  for  examination  and  test- 
ing in  connection  with  classifying  the  firearm. 
"Sec.  5846    Definitions.  , 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter — 
"(a)  Firearm. — The  term  'firearm'  means 
(1)  a  shotgun  having  a  barrel  or  barrels  of 
less  than  18  Inches  In  length;  (2)  a  weapon 
made  from  a  shotgun  If  such  weapon  as 
modified  has  an  overall  length  of  less  than 
26  Inches  or  a  barrel  or  barrels  of  less  than 
18  Inches  In  length;  (3)  a  rifle  having  a  bar- 
rel or  barrels  of  less  than  16  Inches  In  length: 
(4)  a  weapon  made  from  a  rifle  If  such  weap- 
on as  modified  has  an  overall  length  of  less 
than  26  inches  or  a  barrel  or  barrels  of  less 
than  16  Inches  In  length;  (5)  any  other 
weapon,  as  defined  in  subsection  (e);  (6)  a 
machlnegun:  (7)  a  muffler  or  a  silencer  for 
any  firearm  whether  or  not  such  firearm  Is 
included  within  this  definition;  and  (8)  a 
destructive  device.  The  term  'firearm"  shall 
not  Include  an  antique  firearm  or  any  device 
(Other  than  a  machlnegun  or  destructive  de- 
vice) which,  although  designed  as  a  weapon, 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  finds  by  reason 
of  the  date  of  its  manufacture,  value,  design, 
and  other  characteristics  is  primarily  a  col- 
lector's item  and  Is  not  likely  to  be  used  as  a 
weapon. 

"•(b)  Machinecun. — The  term  "machine- 
gun"  means  any  weapon  which  shoots,  is 
designed  to  shoot,  or  can  be  readily  restored 
to  shoot,  automatically  more  than  one  shot, 
without  manual  reloading,  by  a  single  func- 
tion of  the  trigger.  The  term  shall  also  In- 
clude the  frame  or  receiver  of  any  such 
weapon,  any  combination  of  parts  designed 
and  Intended  for  use  in  converting  a  weapon 
into  a  machlnegun.  and  any  combination 
of  parts  from  which  a  machlnegun  can  be 
assembled  if  such  parts  are  In  the  posses- 
sion or  under  the  control  of  a  person. 

"(c)  Rifle. — The  term  'rlfie'  means  a 
weapon  designed  or  redesigned,  made  or  re- 
made, and  intended  to  be  fired  from  the 
shoulder  and  designed  or  redesigned  and 
made  or  remade  to  use  the  energy  of  the  ex- 
plosive in  a  fixed  cartridge  to  fire  only  a  sin- 
gle projectile  through  a  rifled  bore  for  each 
single  pull  of  the  trigger,  and  shall  include 
any  such  weapon  which  may  be  readily  re- 
stored to  fire  a  fixed  cartridge. 

"(d)       Shotgun. — The      term      "shotgun" 
means    a    weapon    designed    or    redesigned, 
made  or  remade,   and   Intended   to  be  fired 
from    the    shoulder    and    designed    or    rede- 
signed and  made  or  remade  to  use  the  energy 
of  the  explosive  in  a  fixed  shotgun  shell  to 
fire  through  a  smooth  bore  either  a  number 
of    projectiles    (ball   shot)    or   a   single   pro- 
jectile for  each  pull  of  the  trigger,  and  shall 
include    any    such    weafxsn    which    may    be 
readily  restored  to  fire  a  fixed  shotgun  shell. 
"(e)    Ant  Other  Weapon. — The  term  'any 
other  weapon'  means  any  weapon  or  device 
capable   of   being   concealed    on    the   person 
from  which  a  shot  can  be  discharged  through 
the  energy  of  an  explosive,  a  pistol  or  re- 
volver having  a  barrel  with  a  smooth  bore 
designed  or  redesigned  to  fire  a  fixed  shot- 
gun shell,  weapons  with  combination  shot- 
gun and  rifle  barrels  12  inches  or  more,  less 
than  18  Inches  In  length,  from  which  only  a 
single  discharge   can   be   made   from   either 
barrel  without  maniial  reloading,  and  shall 
include    any    such    weapon    which    may    be 
readily  restored  to  fire.  Such  term  shall  not 
Include  a  pistol  or  a  revolver  having  a  rifled 
bore   or   rifled   bores,   or   weapons   designed, 
made,    or    intended    to    be    fired    from    the 
shoulder    and    not    capable    of    firing    fixed 
ammunition. 

"(f)  DESTKUcnvE  Device. — The  term  'de- 
structive device'  means  (1)  any  explosive. 
Incendiary,  or  poison  gas  (A)  bomb.  (B) 
grenade.    (C)    rocket    having     a    propellent 
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charge  of  more  than  four  ounces.  (D)  mluUe 
having  an  explosive  or  Incendiary  charge  of 
more  than  one-quarter  ounce.  (E)  mine,  or 
(P)  similar  device:  Oi  any  type  of  weapon 
by  whatever  name  known  which  will,  or 
which  may  be  readily  converted  to,  expel  a 
projectile  by  the  action  of  an  explosive  or 
other  propellent,  the  barrel  or  barrels  of 
which  have  a  bore  of  more  than  one-half  Inch 
In  diameter,  except  a  shotgun  or  shotgun 
shell  which  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  finds 
Is  generally  recognized  as  particularly  suit- 
able for  sporting  purposes:  and  (3)  any  com- 
bination of  parts  either  designed  or  Intended 
for  use  In  converting  any  device  Into  a  de- 
structive device  as  defined  In  subparagraphs 
( 1 )  and  ( a )  and  from  which  a  destructive  de- 
vice may  be  readily  assembled.  The  term  'de- 
structive device'  shall  not  Include  any  device 
which  Is  neither  designed  nor  redesigned  for 
use  as  a  weapon:  any  device,  although  orig- 
inally designed  for  use  as  a  weapon,  which  is 
redesigned  for  use  as  a  signaling,  pyrotechnic, 
line  throwing,  safety,  or  similar  device:  sur- 
plus ordnance  sold.  loaned,  or  given  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4684(2).  4685.  or  4686  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code:  or  any 
other  device  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ucy  or  tUa  delegate  finds  Is  not  likely  to  be 
used  as  a  weapon,  or  Is  an  antique  or  Is  a 
rifle  which  the  owner  Intends  to  use  solely  for 
sporting  purposes. 

"(g)  AN-nquc  PtKEARM. — The  term  'antique 
firearm'  means  any  firearm  not  designed  or 
redesigned  for  using  rim  fire  or  conventional 
center  fire  Ignition  with  fixed  ammunition 
and  manufactured  In  or  before  1898  (includ- 
ing any  matchlock,  flintlock,  percussion  cap, 
or  similar  type  of  Ignition  system  cr  replica 
thereof,  whether  actually  manufactured  be- 
fore or  after  the  year  1898)  and  also  any  fire- 
arm using  fixed  ammunition  manufactured 
In  or  before  1898,  for  which  ammunition  Is 
no  longer  manufactured  In  the  United  States 
and  Is  not  readily  available  In  the  ordinary 
channels  of  commercial  trade. 

•■(h)  Unsuvickablc  Pirhabm. — The  term 
'unserviceable  firearm'  means  a  firearm  which 
Is  Incapable  of  discharging  a  shot  by  means 
of  an  explosive  and  Incapable  of  being  read- 
ily restored  to  a  firing  condition. 

"(1)  Makc — The  term  'make',  and  the 
various  derivatives  of  such  word,  shall  in- 
clude manufacturing  (other  than  by  one 
qualified  to  engage  In  such  business  under 
this  chapter) ,  putting  together,  altering, 
any  combination  of  these,  or  otherwise  pro- 
ducing  a    firearm. 

"(J)  Transfdi.— The  term  'transfer'  and 
the  various  derivatives  of  such  word,  shall 
Include  selling,  assigning,  pledging,  leasing, 
loaning,  giving  away,  or  otherwise  dispos- 
ing of. 

"(k)  DKAI.XX. — The  term  'dealer'  means  any 
person,  not  a  manufacturer  or  importer,  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  selling,  renting, 
leasing,  or  loaning  firearms  and  shall  Include 
pawnbrokers  who  accept  firearms  as  collateral 
for  loans. 

"(1)  iMPOR'm. — The  term  'importer'  meana 
any  person  who  is  engaged  In  the  business  of 
Importing  or  bringing  firearms  Into  the 
United  States. 

"(m)  MANXJTACTfntR. — The  term 'nianufac- 
turer'  means  any  person  who  Is  engaged  in 
the  business  of  manufacturing  firearms. 
"Sec.  5846.  Other  laws  applicable. 

"All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  special 
taxes  Imposed  by  chapter  51  and  to  engrav- 
ing. Issuance,  sale,  accountability,  cancella- 
tion, and  distribution  of  stamps  for  tax  pay- 
ment shall.  Insofar  as  not  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  the  taxes  Imposed  by  sec- 
tions 5801,  5811,  and  6821. 

"Sec    5847.  Effect  on  other  laws, 

"Nothing  In  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  or  affecting  the  requlre- 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
menu  of  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security 


manufacture,  exportation,  and  Importation 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war. 

"Sec.  5848.  Restrictive  use  of  information. 

■■(a)  Oenckal  Rtn,«. — No  Information  or 
evidence  obtained  from  an  application,  reg- 
istration, or  records  required  to  be  submitted 
or  retained  by  a  natural  person  In  order  to 
comply  with  any  provision  of  this  chapter 
or  regulations  issued  thereunder,  shall,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  be  used,  directly  or  indirectly,  as 
evidence  against  that  person  In  a  criminal 
proceeding  with  respect  to  a  violation  of  law 
occurring  prior  to  or  concurrently  with  the 
filing  of  the  application  or  registration,  or 
the  compiling  of  the  records  containing  the 
Information  or  evidence. 

"(b)       FtniNUHINC      PaI.sC      iNrORMATION.— 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  pre- 
clude the  use  of  any  such  Information  or 
evidence  In  a  prosecution  or  other  action 
under  any  applicable  provision  of  law  with 
resi>ect  to  the  furnishing  of  false  Informa- 
tion. 

"Sec.  5849.  Citation  of  chapter. 

"This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the  Na- 
tional Plrearms  Act'  and  any  reference  in 
any  other  provision  of  law  to  the  'National 
Firearms  Act'  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"Part    II — Exemptions 

'Sec.  5851.  Special  (occupational!  tax  ex- 
emption. 

"Sec.  5852.  General  transfer  and  making  ex- 
emption. 

"Sec.  5853.  Exemption  from  transfer  and 
making  tax  available  to  certain 
governmental  entitles  and  offi- 
cials. 

"Sec.  5854.  Exp>ortatlon  of  firearms  exempt 
from  transfer  tax. 

"Sec.  5851.  Special  (oc<^upational)  tax  ex- 
emption. 

"(a)  Business  Wfth  UNrrxD  States. — 
Any  person  required  to  pay  special  (occu- 
pational) tax  under  section  5801  shall  be 
relieved  from  payment  of  that  tax  If  he  es- 
tablishes to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  that  hU  business  Is  con- 
ducted exclusively  with,  or  on  behalf  of.  t^e 
United  States  or  any  department,  independ- 
ent establishment,  or  agency  thereof.  The 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  relieve  any 
person  manufacturing  firearms  for.  or  on  be- 
half of.  the  United  States  from  compliance 
with  any  provision  of  thU  chapter  In  the 
conduct  of  such  business. 

"(b)  Application.— The  exemption  pro- 
vided for  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  be  obtained  by  flUng  with  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  an  application  on  such  form 
and  containing  such  information  as  may  by 
regulations  be  prescribed.  The  exemptions 
must  thefeafter  be  renewed  on  or  before 
July  1  of  each  year.  Approval  of  the  applica- 
tion by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
entitle  the  applicant  to  the  exemptions 
stated  on  the  approved  application. 

"Sec.  5852.  General  transfer  and  making  tax 
exemption. 

"(a)     Tkansfer. — Any     firearm     may     be 
transferred  to  the  United  States  or  any  de- 
partment,    independent     establishment,     or 
agency    thereof,    without    payment    of    tML 
transfer  tax  Imposed  by  section  5811.       ^^ 

"(b)  Making  bt  a  Person  Other  Than  a 
QcALiiTiD  MANtjTACTURER. — Any  firearm  may 
be  made  by.  or  on  behalf  of.  the  United 
States,  or  any  department.  Independent  es- 
tablishment, or  agency  thereof,  without  pay- 
ment of  the  making  tax  Imposed  by  section 
5821. 

"(c)  Making  bt  a  Qualifiko  Manutac- 
TtracB. — A  manufacturer  qualified  under  this 
chapter  to  engage  In  such  business  may 
make  the  type  of  firearm  which  he  is  quali- 
fied to  manufacture  without  payment  of 
the  making  tax  imposed  by  section  5821. 


"(d)  Teansfers  Between  Special  ( Occu- 
pational )  Taxpayers. — A  firearm  registered 
to  a  person  qualified  under  this  chapter  to 
engage  in  business  as  an  Importer,  manufac- 
turer, or  dealer  may  be  transferred  by  that 
person  without  payment  of  the  transfer  tax 
Imposed  by  section  5811  to  any  other  person 
qualified  under  this  chapter  to  manufacture. 
Import,  or  deal  in  that  type  of  firearm. 

"(e)  Unserviceable  Pirearm. — An  unserv- 
iceable firearm  may  be  transferred  as  a  curio 
or  ornament  without  payment  of  the  transfer 
tax  Imposed  by  section  5811,  under  such  re- 
quirements as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  by  regulations  prescribe. 

"(f)  Right  to  Exemption. — No  firearm  may 
be  transferred  or  made  exempt  from  tax  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  section  unless  the 
transfer  or  making  is  performed  pursuant  to 
an  application  In  such  form  and  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regula- 
tions prescribe. 

"Sec.  5853.  Transfer  and  making  tax  exemp- 
tion available  to  certain  govern- 
mental entitles. 

"(a)  Transfer. — A  firearm  may  be  trans- 
ferred without  the  payment  of  the  transfer 
tax  Imposed  by  section  5811  to  any  State,  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  any  official  police  or- 
ganization of  such  a  government  entity  en- 
gaged In  criminal  Investigations. 

"(b)  Making. — A  firearm  may  be  made 
without  payment  of  the  making  tax  Imposed 
by  section  5821  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  any  State, 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  official 
police  organization  of  such  a  government  en- 
tity engaged  In  criminal  Investigations. 

"(c)  Right  to  Exemption. — No  firearm 
may  be  transferred  or  made  exempt  from  tax 
under  this  section  unless  the  transfer  or  mak- 
ing Is  performed  pursuant  to  an  application 
In  such  form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe. 

"Sec.  5854,  Exportation  of  firearms  exempt 
transfer  tax. 
"A  firearm  may  be  exported  without  pay- 
ment of  the  transfer  tax  Imposed  under  sec- 
tion 5811  provided  that  proof  of  the  ex- 
portation Is  furnished  In  such  form  and 
manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
by  regulations  prescribe. 

"subchapter  c — prohibited  acts 

"Sec.  5861.  Prohibited  acta. 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person — 

"(a)  to  engage  In  business  as  a  manufac- 
turer or  Importer  of.  or  dealer  in.  firearms 
without  having  paid  the  special  (occupation- 
al) tax  required  by  section  5801  for  his  busi- 
ness or  having  registered  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 5802:  or 

"(b)  to  receive  or  possess  a  firearm  trans- 
ferred to  him  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter:  or 

"(c)  to  receive  or  possess  a  firearm  made  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter;  or 

"(d)  to  receive  or  possess  a  firearm  which 
is  not  registered  to  him  in  the  National  Fire- 
arms Registration  and  Transfer  Record;   or 

"(e)  to  transfer  a  firearm  in  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter;  or 

"(f)  to  make  a  firearm  In  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter;  or 

"(g)  to  obliterate,  remove,  change,  or  alter 
the  serial  number  or  other  Identification  of 
a  firearm  required  by  this  chapter:  or 

"(h)  to  receive  or  possess  a  firearm  having 
the  serial  number  or  other  identification  re- 
quired by  this  chapter  obliterated,  removed, 
chained,  or  altered;  or 

"(I)  to  receive  or  possess  a  firearm  which 
Is  not  Identified  by  a  serial  number  as  re- 
quired by  this  chapter:  or 

"(J)  to  transport,  deliver,  or  receive  any 
firearm  In  Interstate  conunerce  which  has 
not  been  registered  as  required  by  this  chap- 
ter; or 

"(k)  to  receive  or  possess  a  firearm  which 
has  been  Imported  or  brought  into  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  section  5844;  or 
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"(1)  to  make,  or  cause  the  making  of,  a 
false  entry  on  any  application,  return,  or 
record  required  by  this  chapter,  knowing 
such  entry  to  be  false. 

•subchapter    D PENALTIES    AND    rORrClTURES 

•SEC  5871.     PenalUes. 
•■SBC.  5872.     Forfeitures. 
•Sec.  5871.  Penalties. 

Any  person  who  violates  or  falls  to  com- 
ply with  anv  provision  of  this  chapter  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than 
110.000,  or  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 
vefirs.  or  both,  and  shall  become  eligible  for 
parole  as  the  Board  of  Parole  shall  determine. 
•  Sec.  5872.  Forfeitures 

(a)  Laws  Applicable. — Any  firearm  in- 
volved in  anv  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
ihls  chapter  "shall  be  subject  to  seizure  and 
forfeiture,  and  (except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  )  all  the  provisions  of  Internal 
reveniM  laws  relating  to  searches,  seizures, 
and  forfeitures  of  unstamped  articles  are  ex- 
tended to  and  made  to  apply  to  the  articles 
taxed  under  this  chapter,  and  the  persons 
to  whom  this  chapter  applies. 

(bi  Disposal — In  the  case  of  the  forfeit- 
ure of  any  firearm  by  reason  of  a  violation 
of  this  chapter,  no  notice  of  public  sale  shall 
be  required:  no  such  firearm  shall  be  sold 
at  public  sale;  If  such  firearm  is  forfeited 
for  a  violation  of  this  chapter  and  there  Is 
no  remlESlon  or  mitigation  of  forfeiture 
thereof.  It  shall  be  delivered  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  to  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services.  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, who  may  order  such  firearm  de- 
stroyed or  may  sell  It  to  any  State,  or  pos- 
session, or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, may  authorize  Its  retention  for  official 
use  of  the  Treasury  Department,  or  may 
ir.^nsfer  it  without  charge  to  any  executive 
department  or  independent  establishment  of 
the  Government  for  use  by  it.  " 

Sec.  202.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 201  of  this  title  shall  be  cited  as  the 
■National  Firearms  Act  Amendments  of 
1968" 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  6107  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  repealed. 

lb)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  61  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of   1954  Is  amended  by  striking  out: 
Sec.  6107.  List  of  special  uxpayers  for  public 

Inspection." 
Sec.  204.  Section  6806  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue   Code   of    1954   Is   amended    to   read    as 
follows: 

■'Every  person  engaged  in  any  business, 
.i.ocation.  or  employment,  who  Is  thereby 
made  liable  to  a  special  lax  (other  than  a 
special  tax  under  subchapter  B  of  chapter 
35,  under  subchapter  B  of  chapter  36,  or 
under  subtitle  E»  shall  place  and  keep  con- 
spicuously In  his  establishment  or  place  of 
business  all  stamps  denoting  payment  of 
such  special  tax." 

Sec.  205.  Section  7273  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  7273.  Penalties  for  offenses  relating  to 
special  taxes. 
Anv  person  who  shall  fall  to  place  and 
keep  stamps  denoting  the  payment  of  the 
spscial  tax  as  provided  in  section  6806  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  (not  less  than  $10) 
equal  to  the  special  tax  for  which  his  busi- 
ness rendered  him  liable,  unless  such  failure 
is  shown  to  be  due  to  reasonable  cause.  If 
iuch  fiiUure  to  comply  with  section  6806  Is 
through  willful  neglect  or  refusal,  then  t!ie 
penalty  shall  be  double  the-amount  above 
prescribed."  "^ 

Sec.  206.  (a)   Section  5692  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  repealed. 

(b)    The   table   of   sections  for   part  V   of 
subchapter  J  of  chapter  51   of  the  Internal 
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Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking 

out:  ( 

"Sec.   5692.   Penalties  relating   to  posUng  of 
special  tax  stamps  ' 
Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  201  of  this  title  shall 

take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 

following  the  month  in  which  it  is  enacted, 
(b)    Notwithstanding     the     provisions     of 

subsection  (a)  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 

any  person  possessing  a  firearm  as  defined  In 
tion    5845(a)     of    the    Internal    Revenue 
Jode   of    1954    (as    amended    by    this    title) 
which  is  not  registered  to  him  in  the  National 
Firearms  Registration  and  Transfer  Record 
shall  register  each  firearm  so  possessed  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate 
In  such  form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  may   require  within  the  thirty 
days  immediately  following  the  effective  date 
of  section  201  of  this  Act.  Such  registrations 
shall  become  a  part  of  the  National  Firearms 
Registration   and   Transfer  Record    required 
to  be  maintained  by  section  5841  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  amended  by 
this  title).   No  information  or  evidence   re- 
quired   to    be   submitted    or    retained    by    a 
natural   person   to   register   a  firearm   under 
this   section   shall    be   used,   directly   or   in- 
directly, as  evidence  against  such  person  In 
any  criminal   proceeding  with  respect  to    a 
prior  or  concurrent  violation  of  law. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  202 
through  206  of  this  title  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of  his 
Intention  to  do  so,  Is  authorized  to  establish 
such  periods  of  amnesty,  not  to  exceed  ninety 
days  in  the  case  of  any  single  period,  and 
immunity  from  liability  during  any  such 
period,  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  conr 
tribute  to  the  purposes  of  this  title.  ,.-- — ^ 
TITLE    III— AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE    VII 

OF  THE  OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTRdL  AND 

SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF   1968 

Sec.  301.  (a)  "Htle  VII  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(Public  Law  90-351)  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  'other  than  honorably 
discharged"  in  section  1201,  and  substituting 
therefor  "discharged  under  dishonorable 
conditions";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "other  than  honorable 
conditions'  in  subsections  (a)(2)  and 
(b)(2)  of  section  1202  and  substituting 
therefor  in  each  Instance  "dishonorable 
conditions " 

(b)  Section  1202(c)(2)  of  such  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  felony'  means  any  offense  punishable 
by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 
year,  but  does  not  include  any  offense  (other 
than  one  Involving  a  firearm  or  explosive) 
classified  as  a  misdemeanor  under  the  laws 
of  a  State  and  punishable  by  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment of  two  years  or  less:". 

Sec.  302.  The  amendments  made  by  para- 
graphs   (1)    and    (2)    of   subsection    (a)    of 
section  301   shall    take  effect  as  of  June  19. 
1968. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

Samuel  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 

Joseph  D.  Ttdings, 

Warren  G    Magnuson, 

John  O.  Pastore, 

Philip  A.  Hart, 

Roman  L.  Hruska, 

Everett  McK.  Dirksen. 

Hugh  Scott. 

James  B.  Pearson. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Emanuel  Celler, 

Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.. 

Harold  D.  Donohue. 

Robert  W.  KAS-rENMEiER, 

William  M.  McCulloch, 

Charles  McC.  Mathlas.  Jr.. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  might  be  advisable  if  we  had 
someone  on  the  other  side  present  to 
consider  this  matter. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  was  signed  by  16  out  of 
20  members  of  the  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  my  ar- 
rival in  the  Chamber  was  delayed.  I  had 
hoped  to  make  these  remarks  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report; 
but  it  is  of  no  moment  that  they  appear 
in  the  Record  at  a  later  time. 

The  bill  embraced  in  the  conference 
report  is  one  which  has  been  thoroughly 
considered  by  Congress.  It  is  a  very  com- 
prehensive piece  of  legislation.  It  is  some 
60  printed  pages  in  bill  form.  It  amends 
very  substantially  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act  of  1934,  the  so-called  Mffchine 
Gun  Act.  Also  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
of  1938  is  replaced. 

There  are  some  provisions  in  it  which 
are  not  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  many 
others  who  have  interested  themselves 
in  the  revision  of  these  two  firearms  con- 
trol acts.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  provisions  which  are  very  satisfac- 
tory. I  am  confident  that  they  will  be 
very  advantageous  and  beneficial  in  this 
vital  field. 

Insofar  as  those  provisions  which  are 
not  desirable  are  concerned,  it  is  my  view, 
certainly,  that  we  should  give  the  new 
law  a  chance.  We  should  allow  its  opera- 
tion and  its  enforcement  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  in  which  to  work,  and  an 
opportunity  should  be  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  either  the  wis- 
dom or  the  lack  of  wisdom  of  our  having 
enacted  certain  of  its  provisions.  I  refer 
particularly  to  the  provision  which  in- 
cludes all  types  of  ammunition  under  the 
regulation  and  control  of  the  bill,  in- 
cluding component  parts  for  the  reload- 
ing of  shells  and  cartridges.  I  refer  to 
the  import  provisions  which  are  protec- 
tionist and  will  be  easily  circumvented. 
I  have  reference  also  to  the  provision 
for  a  mandatory  sentence  to  be  imposed 
on  those  convicted  defendants  who  have 
committed   Federal   gun   crimes.   There 
may  be  other  provisions  as  well,  but  cer- 
tainly these  are  among  the  most  con- 
troversial. 
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As  I  have  stated,  it  ts  advisable  to  allow 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  elapse 
before  we  consider  further  legislation  In 
this  field.  Too  often,  there  Is  the  tendency 
to  say,  "Let  us  enact  a  law,"  and  when 
it  is  enacted  to  say,  "Now  the  problem  is 
taken  care  of."  But  we  who  have  been 
studying  the  problem  for  awhile  know 
that  is  often  not  the  fact. 

The  law  itself  does  not  deter  those  who 
start  out  with  the  idea  that  they  are 
not  going  to  be  bound  by  the  law  in  the 
first  place.  The  people  who  misuse  gxms, 
Mr.  President,  are  in  that  category.  It 
cannot  be  said,  that  Just  because  a  law 
Is  passed  by  which  it  Is  made  illegal  for 
them  to  own  a  firearm,  because  of  their 
previous  record  or  their  status,  that  they 
are  going  to  obey  that  law.  Criminals 
are  not  in  the  business  of  obeying  laws; 
they  are  in  the  business  of  vlolatinr' 
laws. 

Of  course,  in  the  enforcement  of  any 
law  will  be  found  the  Icey  to  whether  or 
not  the  particular  approach  of  that  law 
i&  good  or  bad. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut for  his  persistence  in  the  matter 
of  this  legislation  We  started  out  on  this 
road  at  least  5  years  ago.  From  the  be- 
ginning this  Senator  believed  that  re- 
vision and  amendment  of  the  1934  and 
1938  acts  should  be  made.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  what  kind  of  revisions,  what  kind 
of  amendment,  should  be  made.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  followed 
the  matter  persistently  and  well.  I  do  not 
think  he  was  as  tractable  as  he  should 
have  been  on  some  of  the  points  of  dis- 
pute between  us.  On  balance,  I  found 
him  not  to  be  wanting  too  much.  In  that 
respect,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  forgive- 
ness in  my  heart,  and  I  am  willing  to 
concede,  for  the  sake  of  argiunent.  that 
perhaps  he  had  some  merit  on  his  part. 
I  am  sure  that  at  all  times  there  was 
motivation  generally  along  the  idea  that 
we  should  try  to  enact  some  legislation 
which  would  reduce  or  tend  to  reduce 
and  prevent  crime,  and  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  misuse  of  firearms. 
To  that  goal.  I  am  sure  both  of  us  re- 
main dedicated. 

Mr.   DODD    Mr.    President,    will    the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr  DODD  I  am  grateful  for  the  Sen- 
ator's remarks  and  his  kindly  refer- 
ences to  me.  I  have  stated  on  an  earlier 
occasion  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
deserves  great  credit  for  the  progress 
we  have  made  on  the  gun  bill:  and  I  re- 
iterate that  statement  today  Without 
his  help,  we  could  not  have  come  this 
far.  He  has  been  a  most  constructive 
member  of  the  committee,  and  deserves 
great  credit,  I  am  glad  to  publicly  ac- 
knowledge. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  further  that  the  real  issue,  which 
was  properly  and  justifiably  denied  in 
this  body  as  well  as  in  the  other  body, 
was  that  of  Federal  registration  or  li- 
censing of  guns  and  gun  owners.  That  is- 
sue this  body  met  four  square.  There 
were  four  attempts  and  four  variations 
of  that  effort,  and  each  one  of  them 
was  decisively  turned  down,  as  it  should 
have  been. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  that 


concept  was  turned  down  by  a  ratio  of 
almost  2  to  1.  I  think  that  fairly 
and  squarely  refiects  the  sentiment  of 
the  American  people.  They  are  not 
ready  for  that  type  of  Federal  regula- 
tion and  control.  If  anything  is  to  be 
done  in  that  direction,  it  should  be  by 
the  municipalities  tmd  the  States,  which 
are  capable  of  enforcement  of  that  kind 
of  law. 


RATIFICATION  OP  TREATY  ON 
NONPROLIFERATION  OP  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS  ADVOCATED  NOW  BY 
SENATOR    RANDOLPH 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President,  re- 
cently the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  forcefully  stressed  the  need  to 
halt  and  turn  back  the  costly  and  dan- 
gerous arms  race  in  the  world  today.  He 
made  an  eloquent  plea  for  prompt  ap- 
proval of  the  Treaty  on  the  Nonprolifer- 
ation  of  Nuclear  Weapons.  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey said: 

TTiere  Is  a  treaty  now  before  the  Senate 
which  would  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  That  treaty  must  be  ratified  now 
If  this  Nation  cannot  muster  the  courage  to 
ratify  this  treaty — a  treaty  which  In  no 
way  endangers  our  national  security,  but 
adds  to  it  by  keeping  these  weapons  out  of 
the  hands  of  a  Nasser  .  .  a  Castro  .  .  .  and 
many  others  .  .  .  there  can  be  little  hope 
for  our  future  In  this  world.  We  must  ratify 
this  treaty. 

On  yesterday  the  able  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  ProxmireI  urged  im- 
mediate  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree.  We  must  ratify 
this  treaty.  It  is  a  pact  which  the  United 
States  has  been  seeking  for  4  years  to 
prevent  the  number  of  nuclear  powers 
from  increasing  from  five  to  10  to  15 
or  possibly  20.  Our  world  lives  under  the 
horrible  umbrella  of  nuclear  bombs  pos- 
sessed by  five  nations.  Can  we  visualize 
the  tragedy,  the  horror,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty which  woult*  exist  when  15  or  20 
countries  have  the  nuclear  weapons 
capability? 

There  are  those  persons  who  say  we 
should  delay  ratification  because  the  Rus- 
sian invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  U.N.  Charter,  proves  again 
that  you  can't  trust  the  Russians."  That 
observation  seems  true,  but  It  misses  the 
mark.  To  reproach  the  Soviet  Union  by 
delaying  ratification  is  a  misuse  of  the 
treaty,  developed  after  long  and  arduous 
negotiations. 

The  critical  commitments  in  this  treaty 
are  not  dependent  on  trusting  the  Rus- 
sians. These  commitments  are  from  the 
nonnuclear  coxm tries  who  are  on  the 
threshold  of  being  able  to  manufacture 
nuclear  weapons.  The  seven  countries 
closest  to  achieving  this  capability,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, are  Australia,  Canada,  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  India,  Italy. 
Japan,  and  Sweden. 

If  these  countries  become  parties  to  the 
treaty — and  two  of  them  have  already 
signed — they  will  agree  not  to  manufac- 
ture nuclear  weapons.  They  will  also 
agree  to  accept  international  safeguards 
on  their  peaceful  nuclear  activities  to 
insure  that  no  nuclear  weapons  are  made 
there. 

It  is  the  promises  of  these  nonnuclear 
nations  which  are  vital.  I  would  not  say 


we  do  not  care  whether  the  Russians  give 
nuclear  weapons  away.  Certainly  we  care. 
We  consider  It  a  threat.  But  I  do  not 
think  they  will.  Russia's  recent  experi- 
ence with  their  satellite  countries  will, 
if  anything,  make  her  less  likely  to  pro- 
vide satellites  with  nuclear  weapons.  It 
is  my  belief  that  the  most  probable  way 
the  bomb  will  spread  is  by  the  nonnu- 
clear powers.  And  even  as  to  those  prom- 
ises, it  is  not  a  matter  of  trust,  for  tlie 
treaty  provides  for  safeguard  inspection.s. 
Many  people  say  we  should  delay  in 
order  to  punish  the  Soviets  for  invading 
Czechoslovakia.  The  Reds  raise  a  bloody 
sword,  and  we  seem  to  fight  back  with  a 
white  feather. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  attempt  to  punish 
the  Soviets  in  this  manner,  we  will  only 
punish  ourselves  and  the  other  countries 
who  want  this  treaty.  It  is  In  our  national 
interest.  The  United  States  proposed  it 
first  in  1964.  We  submitted  the  first  draft. 
We  pushed  It  through,  finally  securine 
acceptance  by  most  other  countries  just 
this  year. 

I  joined  with  98  Senators  to  achieve 
this  pact  in  1966  when  the  Senate 
adopted  the  Pastore  resolution.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  179,  89th  Congress,  sec- 
ond session.  This  is  a  broad  worldwide, 
multilateral  agreement — not  merely  a 
United  States-Soviet  deal.  Over  80  coun- 
tries have  signed — I  repeat  80  countries. 
Are  we  now  to  tell  them  we  will  not  let 
this  treaty  come  into  being  because  we 
wish  to  punish  one  of  the  80  countries? 
Such  a  position  does  not  make  sense. 

It  might  be  said  we  were  punishins 
Czechoslovakia  by  preventing  the  treats 
from  coming  into  force.  The  Czechs  have 
been  strong  advocates  of  this  treaty. 
They  participated  actively  in  its  draftln?. 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  Senators  a 
statement  by  the  Czech  delegate  to  the 
Geneva  Disarmament  Conference  on 
July  23,  1968.  before  the  deplorable  in- 
vasion. He  praised  the  treaty,  pointinR 
out  that  Czechoslovakia  'had  a  share  in 
elaboration  of  the  treaty  and  was  among 
tiie  first  to  sign  it."  He  added  that  world 
public  opinion  regarded  the  treaty  as  a 
"victory  of  commonsense  and  an  expres- 
sion of  the  responsibility  of  the  respec- 
tive statesmen  to  future  generations."  He 
called  on  other  countries  to  sign  the 
treaty. 

This  is  the  same  delegate  who,  one 
month  later,  on  August  22.  1968,  inter- 
vened in  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
ference to  call  its  attention  to  the  Russian 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  He  read  the 
statement  of  President  Svoboda  making 
clear  that  Czech  authorities  had  not 
eiven  their  consent  to  the  entry  of  for- 
eign troops. 

Czechoslovakia  said  this  treaty  was  in 
her  national  interest  before  the  invasion. 
She  is  still  of  that  view.  Recently  her 
representatives  in  Vienna  called  on  other 
countries  to  become  parties  to  the  treaty. 
He  did  not  .specifically  mention  the 
United  States.  But  his  language  was 
cleai'y  intended  to  include  us. 

Mr.  President,  whom  do  we  punish  by 
delay — Czechoslovakia,  the  Soviet  Union, 
or  the  United  States?  This  is  a  treaty 
initiated  by  the  United  States,  and  the 
United  States  suffers  and  the  world  suf- 
fers. I  sense  no  way  In  which  delay  will 
prove,  more  than  has  been  done  so  far. 
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our  distaste  and  our  outrage  over  the 
Soviet  invasion. 

Major  "near  nuclear"  countries  are 
waiting  on  this  Senate  to  act  before  they 
act  on  the  treaty. 

Of  the  seven  countries  I  have  listed 
which  are  nearest  to  developing  their 
own  nuclear  weapons  and  delivery  sys- 
tems, five  have  told  us  they  were  watch- 
ing the  Sena^  before  deciding  what  to 
do.  In  Japan,  lor  example.  Vice  Foreign 
Minister  Ushiba  announced  publicly  on 
September  16  that  that  country  will  with- 
hold its  signature  until  the  U.S.  Senate 
acts.  Ushiba  is  quoted  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  September  17  as  saying  that  it 
would  be  "embarrassing  for  Japan  to  be- 
come embroiled  in  a  debate  over  the 
treaty  against  a  background  of  U.S.  in- 
decision." The  article  further  reports 
that  Prime  Minister  Sato  might  not  be 
able  to  submit  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  to  the  December  session  of  the 
Japanese  Diet  if  the  Senate  fails  to  ratify 
the  treaty. 

Why  is  Japan  waiting  on  us?  Because 
this  is  a  U.S.  idea — a  U.S.  sponsored 
treaty — a  treaty  which  U.S.  representa- 
tives had  convinced  Japan  she  should 
sign.  The  United  States  assumed  the 
leadership  in  convincing  nations  of  the 
need,  the  value,  and  the  benefit  of  this 
treaty — this  was  leadership  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  stable  world. 

No  one  doubted  that  it  would  be  difn- 
cult  to  have  some  of  these  countries  sign 
the  treaty.  But  all  -except  one  of  the 
seven— India — finally  had  been  per- 
suaded— or  so  the  executive  branch  be- 
lieved. Now  they  ask  why  they  should 
sign  when  we  will  not  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion. They  ask  us  why,  but  we  cannot  an- 
swer their  question.  The  United  States 
cannot  persuade  others  to  sign  while  we 
do  not  act.  If  we  continue  to  delay,  the 
momentum  is  lost  and  the  treaty  seri- 
ously endangered.  The  loss  of  this  treaty 
means  the  loss  of  a  historic  opportunity 
for  progress  in  the  control  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

We  have  the  power  to  give  life  to  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty.  But  the  cost  of 
its  demise,  should  we  delay,  will  by  borne 
by  all  mankind.  What  do  we  deny  the 
Soviets  that  we  do  not  deny  ourselves 
if  we  refuse  to  approve  this  treaty  now? 
How  would  delay  prove  that  we  are  deal- 
ing sternly  with  the  Soviet  Union?  How 
would  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons 
by  Japan,  Australia,  Germany,  Italy, 
Canada,  India,  or  Sweden  aid  Czecho- 
slovakia? How  would  this  frightening 
possibility  be  a  triumph  of  our  interests 
over  those  of  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  President,  clearly  there  can  be  no 
valid  justification  for  delaying  considera- 
tion and  ratification  on  the  Nonprolif- 
eration Treaty.  I  repeat,  we  should  act 
now. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  a  nomination 
was  communicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


fore  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting the  nomination  of  James  P.  Alger, 
of  Utah,  to  be  judge  of  the  district  court 
of  Guam,  which  wsis  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 


THE  RAILS  THAT  OPENED  UP 
THE  WEST 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  once  in 
awhile  a  member  of  the  executive  branch 
exposes  his  real  thoughts  with  respect 
to  problems  which  face  this  country. 
Mr.  George  M.  Stafford,  Commissioner 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
recently  delivered  an  address,  entitled 
"The  Rails  That  Opened  Up  the  West," 
before  the  Railroad  Transportation  In- 
stitute's fall  seminar  in  Denver,  Colo., 
on  October  3,  1968. 

This  is  a  very  thoughtful  address,  and 
it  is  addres.sed  specifically  to  the  prob- 
lems we  face  in  transportation  in  the 
United  States  today  and  the  problems 
we  will  face  in  the  next  20  or  30  years. 
I  congratulate  Mr.  Stafford  on  speak- 
ing out  plainly  and  frankly  on  this 
question.  While  I  realize  that  everyone 
may  not  necessarily  agree  with  all  of  his 
views,  it  is  a  thoughtful  document  which 
I  believe  deserves  the  consideration  of 
every  Member  of  the  Senate,  especially 
those  who  are  interested  in  implementing 
our  transportation,  particularly  our  rail 
transportation,  in  this  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
address  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Racs  That  Opened  tJp  the  West 
(Remarks   of   George   M.   Stafford,   Commis- 
sioner,  Interstate  Commerce   Commission, 
before  the  Railroad  Transportation  Insti- 
tute's fall  seminar) 

Transportation  today,  as  In  the  past.  Is  one 
of  our  most  pervasive  economic  necessities. 
The  health  and  progress  of  the  Nation  are 
inescapably  linked  with  the  planning  and 
development  of  channels  of  commerce  for 
tomorrow. 

Transportation  routes  shaped  both  the  di- 
rection and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  migra- 
tions that  peopled  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. New  frontiers  beckoned  with  their 
promises  of  fertile  farm  lands,  virgin  pas- 
turage, and  unexploited  mineral  or  forest 
wealth.  Men  were  infected  with  the  wander- 
lust, and  dreamed  of  the  opportunities  for 
prosperity  and  adventure  to  the  West.  Yet, 
without  the  dawn  of  the  railroad  era,  these 
lands  might  have  remained  untouched  and 
our  wealth  untapped.  However,  as  the  rails 
opened  the  gates  to  the  West,  the  tide  of 
commerce  flowed  steadily.  Throughout 
America's  past,  railroads  were  as  influential 
as  the  pioneering  urge  or  the  location  of 
natural  resources  In  determining  the  direc- 
tion of  the  westward  movement. 

We  shall  soon  celebrate  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  that  date  when  the  first  trans- 
continental rail  route  became  a  reality. 

The  events  that  have  transpired  for  rail- 
roads m  this  period  are  now  legend.  From 
a  position  of  unparalleled  transportation 
dominance  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  to  the 
financial  despair  of  the  Great  Depression, 
and  finally  to  the  so-called  "Golden  Era"  of 
the  60"8.  But,  doubts  are  much  In  evidence 
regarding  what  the  future  holds. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  Commission 
has  just  completed  hearings  on  the  second 
general  rate  Increase  proceeding  in  so  many 


years.  At  that,  it  was  only  the  second  since 
1960,  which  Is  something  of  a  record.  I  do 
not,  of  course,  intend  to  comment  on  the 
present  proposal. 

There  Is  presently  much  concern  by  the 
railroads  that  the  average  return  on  invest- 
ment In  the  rail  Industry  Is  too  low.  Last 
year  It  amounted  to  2.45  percent,  which  Is 
a  definite  contrast  with  the  higher  prevail- 
ing returns  of  the  competitive  modes.  How- 
ever, It  Is  nevertheless  encouraging  to  note 
that  earnings  in  1967  for  Class  I  railroads 
were  45  percent  above  those  for  1961. 

There  are  hopeful  signs  for  the  Industry's 
future,  not  only  In  traffic  growth,  but  In  other 
areas  as  well.  The  Industry  has  done  much  to 
curb  the  economic  waste  resulting  from  In- 
tramodal  duplication,  for  example,  but  there 
is  still  much  room  for  improvement  In  such 
matters  as  labor  agreements  and  passenger 
operations. 

Intramodal  duplication  will  be  significantly 
less  Important  in  the  future  than  In  the  past 
Carriers  In  all  sections  of  the  Nation  have 
been  actively  engaged  In  seeking  willing  mer- 
ger partners  for  some  time  now.  A  number  of 
these  proposals  have  been  approved  by  the 
Commission  and  several  more  are  In  various 
stages  of  development.  The  Nation's  railroad 
system  has  been  altered  to  a  large  degree, 
mostly  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard  to  date,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  result  will  be 
In  other  areas.  It  is.  of  course,  still  too  early 
for  most  mergers  to  show  dramatic  savings 
from  the  elimination  of  duplicate  facilities 
But  there  Is  little  doubt  that  these  savings 
will  materialize  and  thereby  strengthen  the 
participating  carriers'  financial  condition. 

Labor  contracts  are  not  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Commission.  However,  your  In- 
dustry faces  ever  increasing  costs  of  labor, 
which  Is  part  and  parcel  involved  In  the  ex 
parte  Increases  that  must  be  ruled  on  by  the 
Commission  and,  if  approved,  paid  for  by  the 
public.  Railroad  employees  are  as  entitled  to 
Increased  wages  as  other  members  of  society; 
however,  the  Industry  and  the  union  should 
come  to  grips  with  the  question  of  whether 
their  present  agreements  measure  up  to  the 
transportation  conditions  of  today.  It  does 
not  seem  realistic  to  me,  for  example,  that 
Santa  Fe  must  use  18  different  sets  of  train 
crews  m  operating  Its  "Super  C  "  service  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and  Chicago  In  an  elapsed 
lime  of  only  35  hours.  This  amounts  to  an 
average  of  less  than  two  hours  per  crew. 
Agreements  that  allow  minimum  use  of  labor, 
yet  at  maximum  cost,  must  be  reexamined  In 
light  of  today's  economic  priorities.  After  all. 
your  employees  have  a  big  stake  In  the  con- 
tinued success  of  the  Industry  and  it  seems 
only  fair  to  me  that  they  should  be  asked 
to  share  In  the  responsibility  for  It. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  passenger 
operations.  In  1967,  these  produced  deficits 
amounting  to  some  485  million  dollars,  com- 
puted according  to  the  Commission's  ac- 
counting separation  rules.  Thase  rules  appor- 
tion common  costs  between  freight  and  pas- 
senger operations.  The  deficit  figure  is  often 
mentioned  and  when  It  is  compared  to  total 
passenger  revenue  of  some  878  million  dollars, 
the  picture  really  looks  dark. 

However,  I  think  it  would  be  more  candid 
If  it  were  explained  that  many  of  the  costs 
Included  In  the  deficit  figure  would  continue 
even  If  there  were  no  passenger  trains  In 
operation.  In  fact,  in  the  same  year  1967. 
when  total  operating  expenses  related  solely 
to  passenger  and  related  services  are  sub- 
tracted from  comparable  revenues,  the  deficit 
is  only  72  million  dollars.  Now  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  even  that  amount  may  not  be 
a  handicap  to  the  railroads  today,  but  It  Is  a 
vastly  lower  figure  than  Is  commonly  referred 
to  when  passenger  losses  are  discussed.  Fur- 
thermore, many  people,  with  Implicit  If  not 
explicit  rail  encouragement,  interpret  the 
passenger  deficit  figure  to  mean  that  profits 
earned  by  railroad:  on  freight  service  are  re- 
duced bv  the  amount  of  the  so-called  deficit, 
and  that  such  deficit  results  In  higher  costs 
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for  freight  service  Actually,  only  In 
wtaere.  or  to  the  extent  that,  the  revenues 
from  passenger  service  fall  to  equal  the  coats 
that  would  be  avoided  by  discontinuance  of 
the  passenger  service  does  the  so-called  defi- 
cit become  an  actual  drag  upon  profits  from 
the  freight  service. 

I  tend  to  agree  with  those  who  view  pas- 
senger service  as  a  by-product  of  freight 
service,  in  which  the  cost  to  the  railroad  of 
providing  passenger  service  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  only  the  cost  that  would  be 
■■saved"  by  discontinuance  of  the  passenger 
service  This  cost  Is  the  marginal  or  avoid- 
able coat.  On  this  basis.  It  might  be  found 
that  certain  individual  trains  and  Individual 
railroads'  passenger  trains  were  profitable. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  of  the  traditional 
railroad  view  of  the  passenger  situation.  In 
short  and  simple  terms,  it  ts  that  passengers 
have  deserted  the  trains,  therefore,  there 
shall  be  no  trains.  It  was  no  doubt  discourag- 
ing to  many  railroads  in  the  early  1960'8  to 
see  the  number  of  passengers  decrease  when 
these  same  railroads  had  Just  made  substan- 
tial investments  in  new  equipment.  But  at 
the  same  time.  I  do  not  think  the  only  re- 
course wfUL  to  throw  up  one's  hands  In 
despair. 

Granting  that  passenger  travel  by  train 
has  In  fact  declined  markedly  over  the  past 
two  decades,  I  think  the  question  haa  to  be 
asked  ••Why?"  The  normal  response  from  the 
railroads  Is  that  businessmen  and  others  re- 
quire the  speed  of  jet  planes  and  the  family 
prefers  Its  own  automobile.  Others  who  per- 
haps would  be  rail  users  have  been  diverted 
to  buses  by  such  things  as  new  and  com- 
fortable double-deck  equipment  and  the  in- 
terstate highway  equipment.  All  of  these 
things  are  possibly  true,  but  does  that  nec- 
essarily lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  Is 
no  market  for  rail  service? 

At  present,  even  feeble  efforts  to  secure 
passenger  trafllc  are  a  thing  of  the  p>ast.  At 
a  lime  when  airlines  emphasize  pretty  girls 
whose  only  duty  Is  to  soothe  each  passenger's 
cares  and  serve  drinks  and  food,  the  rail- 
roads continue  the  tradition  of  requiring 
their  passengers  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
conductors,  a  group  In  general  terms  as  In- 
sensitive to  the  needs  of  today's  traveling 
public  as  a  computer  to  a  newborn  baby.  At  a 
time  when  such  slogans  as  "t^ave  the  driv- 
ing to  us"  and  "Up.  up  and  away"  are  ham- 
mered Into  the  mind  of  the  public  by  TV, 
radio,  magazine  and  newspaper  advertising. 
there  Is  almost  no  Indication  by  the  rail- 
roads that  they  have  one  passenger  train  let 
alone  nearly  600. 

This  fact  was  brought  to  my  attention 
most  dramatically  In  August  when  I  chanced 
to  glance  at  a  magazine  called  Signature,  put 
out  by  the  Diners  Club.  Inside  the  cover  was 
a  beautiful  full  page  ad  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional entitled  "Train  travel  is  alive  and  well 
In  Canada."  That  same  day,  I  might  also 
mention,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Kasper.  Bellwood,  ni.,  who  had  just 
concluded  a  pleasant  train  trip  to  California, 
telling  of  her  experience  and  how  relieved  she 
was  that  the  California  Zephyr,  which  she 
used,  would  be  available  to  the  public  In  the 
future.  She  concluded  with  the  following 
conmient: 

"I  would  suggest  you  advertise  travel  more 
by  train,  because  people  are  not  aware  of  the 
thrilling  experiences  to  be  gained  by  this 
means  of  travel  As  an  example,  when  we  told 
our  friends  we  were  taking  our  vacation  by 
train,  they  exclaimed,  'the  train,  nobody 
travels  by  train  anymore'  or  'why  don't  you 
fly?'  Actually,  flying  would  have  cost  us  about 
•  150.00  more  [not]  counting  our  food  and 
baggage  fees.  etc.  Any | way],  we're  glad  we 
took  the  train,  especially  the  Zephyr." 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  railroad  Industry 
spends  millions  every  yeAr  on  promoting  In- 
novations such  as  the  land- bridge  and  Big 
John  cars  But  whether  you  like  It  or  not, 
and  call  It  nostalgia  If  you  will,  the  public 
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thinks  of  railroads  as  synonymous  with  pas- 
senger trains,  and  I  for  one  think  the  Industry 
would  do  well  to  review  Ita  own  position 
as  to  what  Its  public  Image  should  be  We 
have  recently  seen,  I  think,  the  reeulu  of  a 
negative  policy  that  has  been  followed  for 
the  past  decade.  By  this  statement  I  do  not 
mean  to  Imply  that  the  hundreds  of  passen- 
ger trains  that  have  been  discontinued  should 
not  have  been.  Economic  considerations  are. 
of  course,  of  as  grave  Importance  to  railroads 
as  they  are  to  any  business.  I  do  think, 
though,  that  the  public  should  have  been 
educated  to  the  financial  dilemma  that  the 
railroads  were  confronted  with,  while  at 
the  same  time,  the  railroads  made  a  serious 
attempt  to  bolster  the  patronage  of  those 
trains  still  In  operation.  Perhaps  the  AAS 
might  use  some  of  their  new  advertising  time 
to  focus  on  this  problem.  I  think  this  cam- 
paign Is  a  good  Idea  to  provide  some  Insight 
to  the  public  of  the  benefits  provided  by  the 
railroads  but  a  recent  "commercial"  I  heard 
talked  so  much  about  computers.  It  could 
just  as  well  have  been  sponsored  by  IBM. 

The  railroads.  I  might  point  out,  are  not 
the  only  carriers  who  have  encountered  tough 
competition  from  the  airlines  for  passenger 
traffic.  Look  at  the  transatlantic  ocean  car- 
riers for  example.  In  1967,  their  traffic  dec- 
lined by  37  percent,  continuing  a  trend  of 
probably  as  long  divatlon  as  the  trend  In 
rail  traffic.  While  the  number  of  sailings  and 
ships  has  no  doubt  decreased,  one  of  the  lead- 
ers. Cunard,  Is  not  only  continuing  Its  opera- 
tions. It  is  In  the  process  of  building  a  new 
Queen  Elizabeth  3.  Furthermore,  as  reported 
recently  in  Business  Week,  a  number  of  ship 
operators  are  becoming  increasingly  Involved 
In  the  cruise  business  Two  points  mentioned 
In  the  article  seem  applicable  to  rail  opera- 
tions and  might  well  be  considered.  These 
are; 

1  Operators  are  naming  other  lines  or  an 
outKlde  agency  as  their  pnssenger  sales  agent, 
thus  permitting  wholesale  pruning  of  their 
own  staffs,  in  turn  reducing  front-office  over- 
head costs. 

3  Ideas  on  where  to  cruise  and  where  to 
board  vessels  are  being  revised,  with  consid- 
erable attention  to  fly-criilse  arrangements 
which  encourages  family  travel  without  the 
husband  who  will  fly  to  a  port  along  the  way 
to  join   them  later. 

With  regard  to  the  change  in  ticket  opera- 
tions, it  would  not  only  reduce  costs,  but 
likely  assure  more  efficient  service  to  the  pub- 
lic. Too  often  these  days  In  discontinuance 
proceedings,  we  hear  reports  of  busy  tele- 
phone lines  at  rail  terminals,  the  failure  to 
give  Information  about  trains  or  supply  time- 
tables, and  the  refusal  to  take  reservations 
when  space  Is  In  fact  available.  In  one  recent 
case,  we  heard  of  a  call  to  a  station  that  was 
simply  terminated  In  the  middle  of  the  con- 
versation because  the  hour  of  closing  had 
arrived.  Use  of  an  outside  agent  would  avoid 
any  such  future  criticism  aimed  at  the  car- 
riers, pinpoint  the  responsibility  if  similar 
criticism  was  made,  and  In  my  opinion,  result 
in  increased  patronage. 

Considering  the  use  of  trains  not  solely 
as  a  means  of  point  to  point  travel,  but  in  ad- 
dition as  a  sort  of  "land  cruise,"  the  scenic 
wonders  of  this  great  Nation  offer  a  magnifi- 
cent opportunity  to  cash  in  on  the  public's 
new  found  leisure,  their  never  ending  wan- 
derlust, their  historical  romance  with  trains, 
and  their  present  financial  ability  to  partic- 
ipate In  such  endeavors.  I  believe  that  I 
never  experienced  such  breathtaking  beauty 
as  last  year  on  the  Zephyr  between  Denver 
and  Oakland  To  reach  Denver,  I  took  a  plane. 
I  may  have  been  a  pioneer  of  sorts  in  the 
"fly-land  cruise"  venture,  but  I  know  how 
enjoyable  it  was  and  cannot  help  but  imagine 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
others  who  would  make  such  a  trip  If  it  were 
only  promoted  One  of  the  cruise  operators 
I  mentioned  has  enlisted  the  Diners  Club/ 
Pugazy  Travel  organinftlon  to  promote  their 
operations,  and  one  of  their  flrst  moves  was 


to  paint  a  sunburst  complete  with  a  pair  of 
30-foot  eyes  on  the  liner  Independence.  Im- 
agine what  new  vision  like  that  might  do  for 
your  trains. 

In  any  event.  It  is  of  little  use  to  look  back 
and  indicate  what  might  have  been  done  In 
1956  or  1900.  It  Is  time  to  now  consider  what 
must  be  done  In  1975  and  1980.  The  Com- 
mission. I  believe,  has  taken  steps  necessary 
to  assure  that  we  will  be  in  a  position  to 
make  such  a  determination. 

Early  this  summer,  the  Commission  pro- 
posed to  the  Congress  that  a  comprehensive 
study  be  Initiated  to  determine  the  national 
need  for  rail  service  as  a  part  of  a  total  trans- 
port system  The  Commission  has  recognized 
that  there  is  presently  insufficient  Informa- 
tion available  as  to  the  needs  of  the  public  for 
Intercity  passenger  service  in  the  years  ahead 
and  proposed  the  study  to  remedy  the  matter. 

We  suggested  that  the  study  specifically 
encompass  the  following  areas: 

1  the  existing  capacity  of  all  modes  for 
meeting  national  passenger  needs; 

3.  anticipated  expansion  of  that  capacity 
by  1975  and  the  estimated  transportation 
needs  at  that  time;  and 

3  the  ability  of  the  existing  and  projected 
resources  to  meet  passenger  needs  adequately, 
efficiently,  economically,  expeditiously,  safely, 
and  comfortably,  at  least  as  far  as  1975 

Railway  Age  in  Its  "Viewpoint"  of  July  33, 
1968.  said  "Railroads  must  be  bold.  Innova- 
tive and  gambling."  In  fact,  the  land-bridge 
piggybacking  and  unit  trains  already  offer 
dynamic  proof  that  today's  railroads  are  not 
content  with  status  quo,  and  these  are  likely 
only  the  bare  beginnings  of  the  new  day  that 
Is  emerging  for  rsillroads.  But  what  I  am 
wondering  is  why  America's  railroads  have 
been  so  unwilling  to  take  any  steps,  that  is 
any  positive  steps,  toward  a  solution  of  the 
Nation's  passenger  problems.  The  publicity 
and  government  attention  stemming  from 
frequent  discontinuances,  the  Commission's 
report  to  Congress,  frequent  alleg^atlons  of 
poor  service  and  the  call  for  federal  regula- 
tion of  the  quality  of  service  have  all  focused 
the  limelight  on  rail  passenger  operations. 
Yet  there  has  been  no  support  from  the  rail- 
roads for  our  recommendation  that  a  study 
be  made. 

Whether  the  study  we  proposed  Is  actually 
undertaken  is  very  much  In  doubt,  particu- 
larly since  It  has  failed  to  generate  your  sup- 
port. In  my  opinion,  the  public  is  entitled 
to  know  what  forms  of  transportation  are 
required  for  the  future  health  and  welfare 
of  the  Nation.  If,  as  the  railroads  suggest, 
there  Is  no  longer  a  need  for  long-haul  pas- 
senger service,  the  In-deptb  study  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  would  cer- 
tainly reveal  It.  However,  it  may  appear  to 
some  that  the  railroads  are  withholding  sup- 
port because  they  fear  the  study  will  show 
the  contrary.  I  hope  that  is  not  the  reason 
railroad  support  has  not  been  forthcoming. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  the  railroads  are  tak- 
ing a  very  short-sighted  view  of  their  com- 
mitment to  the  public.  Whatever  the  reason, 
it  s  my  hope  that  the  matter  will  be  given 
further   consideration. 

As  Life  said  a  few  weeks  ago  in  a  feature 
article  on  passenger  trains,  "The  tracks  took 
the  country  west,  but  that  Is  history." 

I  believe  this  Is  one  page  of  history  that  Is 
not  yet  complete.  Give  us  your  help  so  that 
It  will  be  treated  properly. 
Thank  you. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1969— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  HIT. I..  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disa^eelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 


bill  (H.R.  18037)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
pKirt  win  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  October  3,  1968,  pages  29426- 
29429.  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt)  was  very  eager  to 
be  here,  just  as  I  was,  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  knows  I  have  gone  to 
great  trouble  to  be  present  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  report. 

I  should  like  to  publicly  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  the  unusual 
courtesy  he  displayed  to  me  in  allowing 
this  matter  to  come  up  precisely  at  the 
moment  I  could  be  present.  He  is  an  old 
friend,  and  I  wish  to  thank  him  for  that 
personally. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
on  his  way  to  the  Chamber  from  his 
oCQce.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  some  explanations  to  make.  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  bear  with  me  so 
as  to  accommodate  Senator  Mundt. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  shall  make  my  statement 
on  the  conference  report  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill,  sis  approved 
in  the  committee  of  conference,  would 
provide  a  total  of  $18,566,568,800,  or 
$734,956,200  under  the  budget  estimates. 
$466,777,200  under  the  sunount  allowed 
by  the  Senate.  $1,333,697,500  over  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  House,  and  $1,- 
777,047,800  over  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1968. 

That  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  items  in  the  bill  this  year  that  we 
did  not  have  last  year — for  example,  the 
item  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. Previously,  those  appropriations 
had  been  carried  In  the  supplemental 
bills,  and  this  year  they  are  in  this  bill. 
So  that  increases  greatly  the  size  of 
the  appropriation  in  this  bill,  nearly  $2 
billion. 

In  connection  with  Senate  Amendment 
No.  10,  proposing  an  additional  amoimt 
of  $90,965,000  for  fiscal  year  1968  for 
"School  assistance  in  federally  affected 
areas"  under  Public  Law  874.  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  offered  on 
several  occasions  to  agree  to  the  Senate 
figure  If  the  Senate  conferees  would 
agree  to  the  deletion  of  the  Senate  lan- 
guage. The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  replied  that  they  could  not  agree 
to  this  inasmuch  as  the  money  had  been 
appropriated  in  the  Second  Supplemen- 
tal Appropriation  Act.  1968,  but  the 
funds  were  not  released  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  for  allocation  to  the  eli- 
gible school  districts.  As  the  bill  comes 
to  the  Senate  today,  the  item  for  "School 
assistance  In  federally   affected   areas" 


contains  the  funds  allowed  by  the  Senate 
but  without  the  Senate  language  offered 
by  Senator  Mundt,  and  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  59  to  5. 

For  the  Department  of  Labor  the  con- 
ference agreement  provides  $692,076,000, 
a  reduction  of  $100,000  from  the  Senate 
allowance,  an  increase  of  $17,950,000 
over  the  House  allowance,  an  increase  of 
$29,889,000  over  the  1968  appropriation, 
but  a  decrease  of  $37,621,000  from  the 
budget  estimates.  I  emphasize  that  the 
reason  why  the  amount  in  this  bill  is 
larger  than  that  of  last  year,  is  that  we 
put  items  in  the  bill  this  year  which  we 
did  not  have  last  year,  such  as  that  for 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  In 
the  past,  appropriations  for  the  OflBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  had  been  included 
in  supplemental  appropriation  bills. 

For  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  the  conference 
agreement  provides  $15,861,342,800,  an 
increase  of  $1,295,469,800  over  the  House 
allowance,  a  decrease  of  $463,806,200 
from  the  budget  requests,  and  an  in- 
crease of  $1,576,178,800  over  the  1968 
appropriations. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  $5,310,000 
of  funds  currently  available  under  the 
appropriation  for  "Buildings  and  facili- 
ties, PHS"  will  be  available  for  the  en- 
vironmental health  facility  at  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va..  and  that  this  project  shall 
have  high  priority. 

The  conferees  approved  a  total  of  $1,- 
394.052,500  for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  an  increase  of  $20,290,500  over 
the  House  allowance,  but  a  decrease  of 
$39,705,500  from  the  Senate  allowance. 
For  the  regional  medical  program,  the 
Senate  allowed  $68,922,000.  The  conferees 
agreed  on  $61,907,000.  The  Senate  report 
directed  that  funds  be  utilized  for  clini- 
cal trials  of  Astromid-s.  a  drug  reported 
to  be  very  helpful  in  the  treatment  of 
heart  attacks.  Should  the  applicant's  re- 
quest for  drug  trials  be  approved,  the 
tests  must  also  include  other  drugs  tivall- 
able  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  in  filing  the  confer- 
ence report  on  this  bill  on  October  1, 
included  the  observation  that  they 
"agreed  to  no  specific  items  of  earmark- 
ing within  the  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health— including 
regional  medical  programs." 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate feel  strongly  that  this  language  is 
not  binding  upon  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  Over  the  past  two  decades, 
both  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  reports  have  contained  spe- 
cific suggestions  and  directives  as  to 
ways  in  which  the  various  Institutes 
might  pursue  promising  research  leads 
which  had  the  potential  for  conquering 
specific  diseases  and  lowering  specific 
death  rates. 

During  the  course  of  each  year's  hear- 
ings on  appropriations  for  the  Institutes, 
both  House  and  Senate  committees  re- 
ceive testimony  from  scores  of  distin- 
guished nongovernmental  scientists  as  to 
specific  ways  in  which  progress  can  be 
accelerated  against  the  major  killers  and 
cripplers  of  our  time.  As  the  stewards  of 
the  taxpayers  moneys,  we  feel  we  have 
an  obligation  to  aid  in  shaping  the  pro- 
grams of  the  various  Institutes  so  that 


they  will  bring  the  maximum  benefit  to 
the  American  people  in  terms  of  longer 
and  more  productive  lives. 

Time  permits  the  mention  of  only  a 
few  areas  in  which  this  earmarking  has 
resulted  in  tremendous  progress  against 
disease  and  disability. 

Just  2  weeks  ago,  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  released  a  report  based  upon 
a  study  of  end  results  in  treatment  cov- 
ering nearly  400,000  cancer  patients 
handled  at  100  hospitals  in  all  parts  of 
the  counti-y  from  1940  to  1964.  That  re- 
port noted  that  one  in  three  cancer  vic- 
tims today  i.<;  cured  of  the  disease — as 
against  one  in  four  only  a  decade  ago. 
It  was  just  about  a  decade  ago  that  both 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees earmarked  funds  to  accelerate 
the  evaluation  and  application  of  the 
Pap  smear  to  cancer  of  the  cervix,  one 
of  the  most  common  causes  of  cancer. 
As  a  result  of  this  earmarking,  the  sur- 
vival rate  for  cancer  of  the  cervix  has 
jumped  from  45  percent  to  60  percent. 
Comparably,  the  survival  rate  for  pa- 
tients with  cancer  of  the  colon  has  in- 
creased from  31  percent  to  46  percent  in 
the  same  period  of  time.  As  a  result  of 
specific  earmarking  in  last  year's  Sen- 
ate report,  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
lias  established  a  number  of  taisk  forces 
against  the  major  forms  of  cancer. 

In  like  fashion,  progress  against  men- 
tal illness  has  been  little  short  of  mirac- 
ulous. As  recently  as  1955,  there  were 
558,000  patients  in  public  mental  hos- 
pitals. Today  there  are  approximately 
400.000  patients  in  these  same  hos- 
pitals— a  fantastic  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately 150.000  mental  patients  in  the 
short  span  of  13  years.  The  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  has  played  a 
major  role  in  this  reduction.  It  weis  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  which, 
in  1957,  directed  the  establishment  of 
the  Psychophai  macology  Service  Center 
in  the  NIMH.  There  is  general  agree- 
ment that  it  has  played  the  most  signifi- 
cant role  in  the  evaluating  and  encour- 
aging the  use  of  a  wide  spectmm  of 
drugs  effective  against  various  forms  of 
mental  illness.  Additional  contributions 
in  the  fight  against  mental  illness  have 
been  made  by  the  steadily  increasing 
training  programs  and  hospital  im- 
provement programs  of  the  Institute — 
both  again  the  result  of  specific  ear- 
marking based  upon  testimony  from 
leading  nongovernmental  experts  in  the 
field  of  mental  illness. 

Heart  disease  claims  1  million  vic- 
tims each  year.  Over  the  past  20  years, 
the  National  Heart  Institute  has  played 
the  leading  role  in  the  supfwrt  of  cardio- 
vascular research  in  this  cotmtry,  and  at 
hearings  before  our  Senate  Committee 
earlier  this  year  the  distinguished  sur- 
geon, Dr.  Michael  E.  DeBakey,  testified 
that  the  remarkable  surgical  and  other 
advances  against  previously  incurable 
heart  disease  directly  paralleled  the 
growth  of  the  National  Heart  Institute 
budget.  Prom  the  early  days  of  its  sup- 
port of  open-heart  surgery,  the  National 
Heart  Institute  has  moved  forward  over 
the  years  to  its  present  support  of  work 
in  the  development  of  an  artificial  heart. 
In  addition,  it  is  playing  the  leading  role 
in  the  evaluation  of  a  number  of  drugs 
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which  show  great  promise  in  the  pre- 
vention of  additional  heart  attacks. 

In  1964  and  1965.  an  epidemic  of  Ger- 
man measles  resulted  in  the  birth  of 
30.000  deformed  infants.  The  shocking 
toll  Uken  by  that  epidemic  motivated 
both  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  in  1966  to  earmark  a  special 
sum  of  money  for  intensive  work  toward 
the  development  of  a  vaccine  against 
German  measles  That  vaccine  is  cur- 
rently being  field  tested  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  experts  tell  us  that  it 
will  be  in  use  before  the  next  predicted 
epidemic  of  German  measles  In  1970  and 
1971. 

From  the  early  years  of  the  Institutes 
when  we  supported  a  specific  allocation 
to  bring  down  the  cost  of  streptomycin — 
a  drug  which  played  a  key  role  In  the  80- 
percent  reduction  in  deaths  from  tuber- 
culosis— to  the  recent  earmarking  of 
funds  to  support  kidney  dialysis  centers 
and  to  finance  fundamental  research  in- 
vestigation* of  kidney  failure,  we  have 
contrtbuletl  through  our  specific  direc- 
tives to  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

As  Members  of  the  Congress,  we  are 
not  passive  hostages  to  an  indlflerent 
fate.  We  hold  long  weeks  of  hearings  and 
accumulate  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
words  of  testimony  because  it  is  our  con- 
stitutional duty  to  review  the  programs 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
to  help  them  decide  upon  priorities.  Does 
anyone  suggest  that  we  should  make 
lump  sum  appropriations  to  each  In- 
stitute without  any  reference  to  the 
health  needs  of  the  American  people? 
We  are  dealing  here  with  tax  moneys 
contributed  by  the  people,  but  we  are  also 
dealing  with  far  more  Important  matters 
Involving  their  health  and  survival. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  In  full  reali- 
zation of  our  duties  and  responsibilities, 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
here  and  now  reiterate  their  insistence 
upon  the  suggestions  and  directives  con- 
tained in  that  section  of  the  Senate  Re- 
port 1484  which  relate  to  the  activities  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  We  ex- 
pect the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  and  the  subordinate 
Directors  of  the  various  Institutes,  to  pay 
close  heed  to  these  recommendations. 

For  the  OCBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, the  conference  agreement  pro- 
vides $1,948,000,000,  an  increase  of  $75.- 
000.000  over  the  House  allowance,  but  a 
decrease  of  $140,000,000  from  the  Senate 
allowance,  and  an  increase  of  $170.- 
000.000  over  the  1968  appropriation. 

The  Department  of  Labor  shall  assure 
that  not  less  than  $10,000,000.  over  and 
above  fiinds  obligated  in  fiscal  year  1968 
for  community  senior  service  programs — 
title  I-B  of  the  act — will  be  available  to 
continue,  to  expand,  and  to  extend  these 
projects  to  other  rural  and  urban  areas. 

I  believe  it  important,  too.  to  point  out 
that  in  respect  to  the  Senate's  directing 
certain  expenditures  for  the  OEO  health 
programs — $90.000.000 — and  for  family 
planning — 513,000,000 — as  well  as  a 
priority  consideration  for  family  plan- 
ning activities  of  the  Children's  Bureau, 
these  actions  were  not  challenged  by  the 
House  conferees.  I  make  mention  of  this 
fact  so  that  there  will  be  no  doubt  a«  to 


the  Intent  of  this  Conffre«8  on  these 
Issues. 

There  is  $50,000,000  of  community  ac- 
tion program  funds — title  n  of  the  act — 
for  "Senior  Opportunities  and  Services" 
to  assist  the  elderly  poor. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
address  myself  to  the  conference  report, 
and  I  wish  to  do  so  in  some  detail.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDTl,  who  was  also  a  conferee.  Is 
desirous  of  participating  in  the  debate. 
I  am  very  anxious  that  the  Seruite  act 
on  this  matter,  but  in  view  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
at  this  moment,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYUD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  note  that  in  the  conference  report 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  deleted  certain  ear- 
marking conUlned  in  the  Senate  report, 
however  no  mention  was  made  of  the 
Senate  directions  to  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  for  specific  program 
expenditures.  I  am  particularly  inter- 
ested that  not  less  than  $10  million,  over 
and  above  funds  obligated  in  fiscal  year 
1968  for  community  senior  service  pro- 
grams under  title  I-B  of  the  act.  will 
be  available  to  continue  and  expand 
these  projects  to  other  rural  and  urban 
areas.  The  other  direction  of  great  Im- 
portance Is  that  not  less  than  $50  mil- 
lion In  community  action  funds  under 
title  n  of  the  act.  be  earmarked  for 
"Senior  Opportunities  and  Service. " 

While  participating  in  the  meeting  of 
the  conferees  I  heard  no  discussion  with 
regard  to  deleting  any  of  the  Senate  ear- 
marking within  the  appropriation  for  the 
economic  opportunity  program;  thus,  is 
it  not  your  opinion  that  the  directions  to 
the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  as 
contained  within  the  Senate  report,  re- 
main In  effect? 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
is  exactly  correct.  Just  a  few  minutes 
ago,  in  explaining  the  bill.  I  stated  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate  conferees  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  shall  assure  that 
not  less  than  $10  million  over  and  above 
funds  obUgated  In  fiscal  year  1968  for 
community  senior  service  programs — 
title  I-B  of  the  act — will  be  available 
to  continue,  to  expand,  and  to  extend 
these  projects  to  other  rural  and  urban 
areas. 

I  also  stated  that  there  is  $50  million 
of  community  action  program  funds, 
title  n  of  the  act,  for  "Senior  Oppor- 
tunities and  Services"  to  assist  the  el- 
derly poor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  jrield  to  me? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  will  be  remembered, 
in  connection  with  thoee  ItenS,  that  we 


also  covered  in  colloquy  on  the  floor  the 
fact  that  we  had  asked  the  OEO  to  al- 
locate a  certain  sum  of  money  for  small 
business  activities — I  believe  It  was  $5 
million. 

Mr   HILL.  Yes 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  the  Senator  con- 
firm that  that  Is  in  the  same  category? 

Mr  HILL.  Yes.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr   JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Byro  of  Virginia  in  the  chair). 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  To  take  as  a  specific  ex- 
ample amendment  No.  65,  which  Is  be- 
fore the  Senate  In  the  conference  report. 
It  Is  reported  In  disagreement.  Now,  do 
the  rules  permit  the  conference  report  to 
be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate:  and  after  It 
has  been  agreed  to,  may  the  Senate  then 
take  up  specific  Items  In  disagreement 
which  it  may  then  act  upon  affirmatively 
or  negatively  and  which  may  be  subject 
also  to  the  proposal  of  a  Senate  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  First,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  act  on  the  con- 
ference report  before  acting  on  the 
amendments  In  disagreement. 

After  the  conference  report  Is  agreed 
to,  then  the  amendments  would  be  taken 
up  in  order,  unless  the  Senate  decrees 
otherwise. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Now.  Mr,  President,  is 
the  same  thing  true  as  to  amendments  in 
technical  disagreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  one  fur- 
ther parliamentary  Inquiry.  If  the  con- 
ference report  is  approved  and  the  Sen- 
ate refuses  to  concur  In  the  House 
action — that  Is.  the  Senate  refuses  to 
recede  In  respect  of  an  amendment  in 
disagreement — then  what  erisues  in 
terms  of  further  conference  with  the 
House? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senate  disagrees  with  the  House  on  a 
particular  amenoment.  then  the  Sen- 
ate could  Insist  on  its  amendment  and 
ask  for  a  further  conference  with  the 
House,  or  it  could  be  disposed  of  by  re- 
cedliig. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Is,  by  agreeing  to 
what  the  Senate  desires? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  could 
not  recede  with  an  amendment,  but  the 
Senate  could  Insist  on  Its  amendment,  in 
which  case  the  House  could  accept  the 
Senate  version  or  could  demand  or  seek 
another  conference.  The  Senate  could 
not  recede  with  an  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference would  then  be  confined  to  the 
Items  upon  which  the  Senate  had  refused 
to  recede.  Is  that  correct?  I  refer  to  the 
Items  In  disagreement  on  which  the 
Senate  had  refused  to  recede. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Every- 
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thing  that  Is  cleared  In  the  conference 
report  Is  out  of  the  picture,  so  to  spesA. 
The  only  Items  that  could  l)e  sent  back 
to  conference  would  be  those  amend- 
ments on  which  the  two  Houses  were  in 
disagreement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  further  parllamen- 
tar>'  inquiry.  Nevertheless,  although  all 
the  others  would  be  excluded  from  con- 
ference, the  fact  Is  that  in  order  to  send 
the  bill  to  the  President,  the  whole  bill 
has  to  go,  including  the  items  on  which 
the  House  and  Senate  would  continue  in 
a  deadlock? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  So  long  as  the  bill  is  not 
resolved  as  to  every  item,  the  bill  has 
not  passed  the  Congress? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MXJNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a 
parliamentary'  inquiry? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  By  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report  now,  I  would  not  lose  my 
right,  as  I  understand,  to  move  to  reject 
the  conference  report  later  because  I 
find  myself  in  disagreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Once  the 
conference  report  is  agreed  to,  every- 
thing in  the  report  is  cleared  and  is  out 
of  the  picture. 

Mr.   JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  have  the  Senator's  point.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator allow  me  to  clarify  It? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  just  as  I 
am  interested  in  amendment  65,  which 
I  raised  as  a  specific  example,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  interested  in 
amendment  No.  10.  I  make  this 
parliamentary  inquiry:  Is  it  a  fact,  as- 
suming the  approval  of  the  conference 
report,  which  motion  has  been  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  amendment 
No.  10  will  be  called  up  in  the  Sen- 
ate thereafter,  and  the  Senate  may  vote 
to  refuse  to  recede  from  its  version  of 
amendment  No.  10?  If  the  Senate 
votes  afifirmatlvely  on  that  proposition, 
the  bill  is  still  open  and  the  bill  cannot 
go  to  the  President  until  that  is  resolved; 

is  that  correct?  

The  PRESin»IG  OFFICER.  The 
question  that  Jould  come  before  the 
Senate  with  reird  to  amendment  No. 
10  would  be  whether  the  Senate  concur- 
red in  the  House  amendment  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  No.  10. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Or  whether  the  Senate 

shall  refuse  to  recede.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  would  be  on  whether  or  not  the 
Senate  concurs  in  the  House  amendment. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  And  if  the  Senate  voted 
it  down,  then  the  Senate  would  not  con- 
cur and  It  would  remain  in  disagree- 
ment. Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  accept- 
ing the  conference  report  at  the  present 
time  would  not  preclude  my  right  to 


move  that  the  Senate  not  concur  in 
amendment  No.  10  later  on  In  the  de- 
bate. Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Adoption 
of  the  conference  report  at  this  time 
would  not  preclude  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  from  asking  that  the  Sen- 
ate not  agree  to  Hoiise  amendment  to 
Senate  amendment  No.  10. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  And  the  same  would  ap- 
ply to  amendment  No.  65? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Yes:  that 
the  Senate  not  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment No.  65. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  only  option,  however, 
in  the  event  of  the  approval  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  conference  report,  is  to  reject 
the  House  amendment.  The  Senate  can- 
not,'for  example,  reject  or  agree  with  a 

new  amendment?  

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   To   the 
conference  report? 
Mr   CASE.  To  the  conference  report. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr:  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer.  I  think  it  is  very  clear,  and  we 
are  all  guided  by  this  colloquy.  Now  If  I 

may  be  recognized 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  was 
one  of  the  most  arduously  contested 
conferences  In  which  I  have  ever  par- 
ticipated. An  extremely  strong  stand 
was  taken  by  the  House  conferees,  al- 
most as  a  unit.  I  would  say  that,  in  the 
main,  the  Senate  conferees  also  took  a 
very  strong  position  with  regard  to  the 
many  items  which  were  In  contest. 

I  think,  on  the  whole.  In  many  cases, 
with  the  two  exceptions  to  which  I  shall 
refer,  one  being  Senator  Mundt's  prob- 
lem and  one  of  my  own,  considering  the 
temper  of  the  conference — and  I  think  I 
was  in  most  of  the  sessions  In  which  the 
real  business  was  done — the  Senate  did 
stand  very  manfully  by  the  position 
taken  by  the  committee  of  the  Senate 
and  by  the  Senate  Itself. 

I  give  great  credit  to  my  beloved  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill]  and  to  the  other  conferees,  who, 
in  many  cases,  did  not  themselves  agree, 
and  may  not  have  voted  with  the  ma- 
jority, but  who  nevertheless  accepted  the 
very  good  faith  obligation  which  rested 
on  those  Senators  as  conferees. 

I  would  like  to  refer  particularly  to 
the  fact  that  the  conference  accepted  a 
$50  million  Increase  over  the  House  fig- 
ure which  we  made  to  programs  under 
title  1  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  in  view  of  the  deeply 
dug-ln  position  of  the  House,  that  was 
an  agreeable  success. 

With  respect  to  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram. In  which  the  mover  here  was  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
TOREl ,  who  made  a  tremendous  fight  re- 
sulting in  the  Senate's  adding  some  $215 
million,  the  conference  accepted  an  in- 
crease over  the  House  figure  of  $75  mil- 
lion. There  again,  it  was  really  an  enor- 


mous struggle,  and  I  think  on  the  whole 
the  result  was  very  creditable  from  the 
Senate  point  of  view. 

On  the  Teacher  Corps,  where  we  really 
faced.  Mr.  President,  a  difference  In  posi- 
tions which  I  doubted  for  a  long  time 
could  ever  be  resolved,  it  finally  was  re- 
solved, and  though  the  Senate  had  to 
take  a  very  material  reduction,  the  other 
body  did  give  enough  so  that  at  least  the 
Teacher  Corps  can  be  continued,  includ- 
ing funds  for  training  and  instructing 
new  people.  The  appropriation  of  $20.9 
million,  we  are  told  by  the  Department, 
will  permit  the  whole  operation  to  re- 
main stable,  and  also  retain  Its  stability 
within  the  context  of  the  need  for  train- 
ing new  members  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
in  various  summer  courses 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy:  and  other  Senators  who 
took  a  new  attitude  toward  the  Teacher 
Corps  because  they  had  seen  It  work  In 
their  own  communities — I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin  1  was 
Included  in  that  group  who  had  not 
initially  been  particularly  friendly  to  the 
program— that  their  influence  helped  us 
immeasurably  in  bringing  about  this 
final  solution  which,  while  not  entirely 
satisfactory  to  me,  Ij  nevertheless,  in  my 
judgment,  considering  the  temper  of  the 
conference,  an  extraordinary  resolution 
of  what  seemed  to  be  an  absolutely  Im- 
possible difference  of  views. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  think  those  who 
are  Interested  In  the  bilingual  education 
program— the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]  was  one  of  the  important 
figures  in  that  effort,  as  was  I,  because 
of  its  importance  to  New  York — should 
be  gratified  that  it  will  begin  to  be 
funded,  and  that  $7,500,000  is  provided 
for  that  purpose,  again  after  a  very  sharp 
contest  on  the  subject. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]  offered  a  program  to  deal  with 
the  specific  problem  of  school  dropouts. 
There  again,  notwithstanding  a  very 
deep  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  conferees 
for  the  other  body  that  they  would  not 
do  anything  about  that,  they  finally  did 
permit  the  program  to  get  underway 
with  an  appropriation  of  $5  million;  and  » 
I  think  the  Senate  view  was  very  im- 
portantly upheld. 

We  have  a  similar  situation.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, m  another  new  program,  and  this 
was  essentially  the  gravamen  of  the 
feeling  of  the  House  conferees,  on  the 
medical  treatment  of  narcotics  addic- 
tion. Here,  too,  Mr.  President,  after  the 
most  exhaustive  kind  of  debate — and 
this  is  a  matter  of  greatest  importance 
to  the  great  seaport  cities  like  New  York, 
Los  Angeles,  and  many  others,  as  well 
as  to  the  slums  of  the  country— again, 
over  what  started  as  the  firmest  kind  of 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  House 
conferees.  $8  million  of  the  money  other- 
wise allocated  to  the  National  Institutes 
of  Mental  Health  was  earmarked  for  use 
in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  nar- 
cotics addiction  in  community  mental 
health  center— a  helpful  move  to  get 
this  program  off  the  ground  and  give  it 
an  opportunity  to  show  what  it  is  ca- 
pable of  doing. 

In  the  same  category.  Mr.  President, 
and  again  to  move  forward  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  critically  important  national 
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activity,  the  conference  also,  again  after 
the  same  kind  of  very  profound  struggle, 
let  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing get  oCf  the  ground,  with  an  appropri- 
ation of  $5  million — only  $1  million  less 
than  hsKl  been  approved  by  the  Senate. 

Thgee  are  some  of  the  salient  aspects 
of  the  matter.  Before  I  pass  on  to  mat- 
ters In  which  there  is  some  continuing 
unhappiness — fortunately,  there  are  not 
very  many— I  should  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  thaSenator  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  HaL  I . 
Senator  Hill,  Mr.  President.'as  is  well 
known,  h«|  been  literally  the  apostle  of 
assistance  Kj  medical  research.  I  think 
he  has  every  right,  as  he  terminates  a 
very  illustrious  career  of  service  here,  to 
take  the  deepest  satisfaction  in  the  enor- 
mous advances  In  medical  science,  and  in 
the  extension  of  the  lifespan  of  our  peo- 
ple, which  is  attributable  to  the  work  of 
a  great  national  institute  for  health  re- 
search He  has  literally,  like  Moses,  sus- 
tamed  them  with  his  own  outstretched 
arms.  I  have  a  deep  sentimental  interest 
in  this  area  myself,  for  one  of  the  first 
things  T  did  when  I  was  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  to 
sponsor  legislation  to  create  the  National 
Heart  Institute,  in  which  effort  I  was 
joined  by  former  Senator  Pepper,  then  a 
Member  of  this  body  from  Florida. 

This  enterprise  is  a  matter  of  greatest 
importance  to  ail  Americans  and  to  me, 
and  I  think  it  must  be  said,  in  cormection 
with  this  bill,  on  which  Senator  Hill  has 
again  performed  so  magnificently  in  this 
particular  area  in  which  he  has  such 
great  concern,  that  his  efforts  have 
flowered  In  a  most  extraordinary  way, 
as  a  tribute  to  the  creativity  of  one 
Senator;  and  I  think  it  is  very  proper 
that  that  matter  be  emphasized  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  to  move  to  other  mat- 
ters, there  was  a  very  deep  controversy 
in  the  conference,  and  the  matter  was 
finally  resolved,  though  left  in  technical 
disagreement,  with  respect  to  the  so- 
called  Whltten  amendments,  which  had 
been  very  materially  revised  by  the  Sen- 
ate, but  which  the  Hotise  conferees  abso- 
lutely insisted  had  to  sUnd  as  they  were 
agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, notwithstanding  the  deep  feeling, 
which  I  shared  with  one  or  more  of  the 
other  conferees,  that  the  effect  of  those 
amendments  would  be  to  inhibit  the 
efforts  to  bring  about  compliance  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  with  respect 
to  equal  opportunity  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  country  made  in  1954.  and  would 
tend  to  invalidate  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  particularly  title  VI,  which  dealt 
specifically  with  means  to  enforce  what 
the  Supreme  Court  foimd  to  be  the  law 
of  the  land. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  this  was  a  most 
invidious  provision;  nonetheless,  I  was 
outvoted,  and  I  have  no  complaint  about 
that.  That  is  the  way  we  work.  When  the 
matter  went  to  the  other  body,  it  went 
essentially  with  the  point  of  view  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  state  that  I  consider  it  a  most 
Important  development  In  the  public  in- 
terest that  the  other  body  took  action 
to  turn  down  the  recommendation  of  its 
own  conferees,  and  to  accept  the  Senate 
version,  which  I  think  is  a  fair  resolution 
of  the  controversy  which  does  not  take 


the  regressive  step  of  canceling  out  both 
the  pohcy  and  the  practice  which  we  had 
adopted  and  which,  indeed,  had  been  im- 
plemented in  detail  through  exchange 
of  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  only  last 
year. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make 
it  clear  that,  just  as  I  expect  my  views 
to  be  respected  by  my  colleagues  for  sin- 
cerity, and  for  the  fact  that  I  act  with 
respect,  I  respect  the  views  of  those  who 
voted  against  me  in  the  conference;  but 
I  know  I  will  be  pardoned  for  express- 
ing the  deep  gratification  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  very  stormy  debate, 
which  could  very  well  have  caused  the 
whole  conference  to  fall  by  the  wayside, 
was  resolved  by  the  action  of  the  other 
body,  as  indeed  was  proper,  l>ecause  that 
is  where  the  challenged  provisions  origi- 
nated, rather  than  here,  where  we  ac- 
cepted and  were  satisfied  with  the  Sen- 
ate version. 

So,  that  matter  is  hopefully  disposed 
of,  and  I  hope  it  will  remain  disposed  of. 
I  shall  certainly  do  nothing  to  disturb 
it. 

There  are  two  items,  however,  which 
will  be  raised.  One  concerns  amendment 
No.  10  relating  to  the  provision  for  im- 
pacted school  areas.  I  will  not  deal  with 
that.  I  am  anxious  to  hear  the  debate 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr. 
MuNDTl,  who  has  been  the  leading  figure 
in  the  discussion  of  that  matter. 

The  matter  on  which  I  have  a  consid- 
erable problem  is  contained  in  amend- 
ment No.  65.  Amendment  No.  65  deals 
with  this  highly  controverted  question  of 
what  to  do  about  the  young  people  on 
our  college  campuses  who  may  have  par- 
ticipated in  some  form  of  disruption,  as 
it  is  called  in  the  bill,  on  the  college  cam- 
pus and  how  and  under  what  conditions 
they  should  be  cut  off  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  any  Federal  programs  for  aid  to 
higher  education  of  students. 

There  was  a  very  material  difference 
between  the  two  Houses  on  this  subject, 
the  other  body  putting  an  express  bar 
uF>on  any  awlicant.  that  bar  to  be  en- 
forced by  the  United  States  itself.  The 
operative  language  was  very  sharply  crit- 
icized in  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and.  I  believe,  on  the  floor  as  well,  as 
being  highly  general  and  very  diflBcult  to 
interpret  and  subject  to  interpretations 
which  would  reach  the  innocent  and  be 
most  unfair  to  them. 

After  very  considerable  discussion  and 
real  creativity  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  I.  with  whom  I 
worked  very  closely,  a  compromise  was 
worked  out  which,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, made  a  cutoff  mandatory  but  de- 
fined the  terms  of  reference  so  that  the 
question  of  disruption  and  conviction  by 
a  court  of  record  of  any  student  engaged 
in  such  disruption  was  very  clearly 
spelled  out  in  what  I  consider  to  be  ex- 
cellent language  for  use  by  the  court. 

The  essential  difference,  however,  was 
that  the  basic  authority  was  given  to  the 
institution — that  is,  to  the  college  or  uni- 
versity—rather than  to  the  United  States 
itself,  so  that  the  disciplinary  authority 
of  the  university  or  college  was  main- 
tained, although  the  action  required  was 
mandatory.  However,  at  least,  when  It 
was  carried  out.  it  would  be  carried  out  by 


the  college  or  the  university  itself,  there- 
by sustaining  its  disciplinary  function 
and  prestige  and  assuring  the  relation- 
ship between  the  individual  student  and 
his  college  or  university,  rather  than 
transferring  that  relationship  to  the 
U.S.  Government. 

We  felt  strongly,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse),  I.  and  others— the 
Senator  from  Oregon  being  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education — that, 
having  fought  so  hard  to  prevent  the 
Gtovemment  from  Interfering,  regulat- 
ing, and  controlling  higher  education 
through  the  use  of  Federal  aid,  we  were 
serving  that  broader  purpose  by  insist- 
ing, as  we  did.  upon  the  Senate  provision 
The  matter  went  back  in  disagreement, 
and  the  other  body  in  this  case  has  opted 
to  stand  it  by  its  own  position.  This 
raises  very  serious  problems  for  this  rea- 
son. I  will  not  pursue  it  at  any  length. 
but  In  the  first  place,  all  of  the  criticism 
made  here  as  to  uncertainty,  confusion, 
and  looseness  in  the  language,  and  dif- 
ficulty In  understanding  or  Interpreting 
the  language  remains  in  the  House  lan- 
guage. That  is  fully  spread  upon  the 
Record.  But,  to  compound  the  difflcultv. 
Congress  itself— and  it  is  now  law— has 
enacted  two  very  different  versions  of 
the  same  idea.  Hence  the  individual  stu- 
dent will  be  subject  at  given  times  to 
three  different  kinds  of  legislative  action 
In  this  regard. 

This  in  itself  is  confusing,  especially 
as  the  authority  in  each  case  Is  vested  in 
a  different  entity. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  if  we 
accept  what  the  other  body  has  done, 
the  authority  is  vested  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  itself 
is  required  to  cut  off  the  benefit  of  a 
Federal  program.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  higher  education  bill,  which  is  the 
substantive  provision  in  respect  of  higher 
education — which  is  now  law,  already 
passed  by  the  House  and  Senate— we 
give  this  very  same  authority  to  the  uni- 
versity or  college,  exactly  as  the  original 
Senate  version  of  this  bill  did.  Then,  to 
compxjund  the  situation  even  more,  we 
enacted  in  the  appropriations  bill  for  in- 
dependent oflQces  which  contains  provi- 
sion for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, a  provision  which  also — though  in 
different  language  and  somewhat  differ- 
ent terms — gives  to  the  institution  of 
higher  education  authority  to  cut  off  a 
student  under  these  circumstances  from 
the  enjoyment  of  any  Federal  program. 

So,  we  have  two  laws  and  one  con- 
ference report,  each  of  which  is  different. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  one  other  sig- 
nificant point.  The  House  provision  which 
the  House  now  insists  upon  Is  limited  by 
the  appropriation  bill.  So  It  would  only 
be  effective  for  9  months,  and  the  basic 
higher  education  bill  which  has  now  be- 
come law  and  which  contains  generally 
the  Senate  approach.  Is  the  permanent 
substantive  law.  not  limited  by  time  as 
is  an  appropriation  bill. 

This  is  a  very  confusing  situation.  I 
regret  very  much  and  deplore  the  fact 
that  it  was  enacted  in  this  way.  I  think 
it  Is  very  confusing  to  the  Institutions 
concerned. 

I  do  not  think  it  adds  to  our  majesty 
when  we  are  seen  to  be  wandering  all  over 
the  lot  on  three  different  bills.  I  do  not  see 
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that  our  action  builds  up  the  confidence 
of  the  students  In  the  fact  that  we  In 
Congress  know  what  we  are  doing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  only  contribute 
to  student  disillusion  by  the  confusion 
created  In  these  three  different  provisions 
in  three  different  measures,  two  of  which 
have  already  become  law. 

I  have  not  yet  determined  whether  I 
shall  oppose  the  effort  to  get  the  Senate 
to  concur,  which  is  the  only  course  left 
to  me  I  want  to  discuss  the  matter  fur- 
ther with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr  Case!  and  others  of  my  colleagues. 
It  is  a  question  in  all  of  these  matters  of 
proportion.  There  is  a  lot  at  stake  In  the 
bill,  a  great  deal  that  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  our  country,  including  higher 
educational  institutions  and  the  very  stu- 
dents who  might  be  affected  by  this  par- 
ticular provision. 

Mr.  President.  I  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  box  into  which  Congress  and  the 
country  has  gotten  Itself  on  this  particu- 
lar subject.  Whatever  we  did.  it  would 
have  been  so  much  better  to  do  the  same 
thing  again.  We  should  have  at  least 
been  consistent  in  respect  of  all  types  of 
dealings  with  students  and  higher  edu- 
cational institutions.  However,  instead  of 
that,  under  our  committee  system  and 
the  conference  reports  and  actions  taken 
by  various  committees,  these  things  can 
happen.  We  have  gotten  ourselves  into  a 
box  and  we  are  faced,  if  we  go  along  with 
this  provision,  with  a  totally  different  ap- 
proach, a  totally  different  authority  to 
administer  It  and  in  somewhat  different 
terms  and  very  serious  differences.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse!  ar- 
cued  this  matter  and  pointed  out  the 
serious   problems   of   proof   that   would 
occur  under  the  House  bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  limited,  if 
we  do  accept  it.  to  only  the  9  months 
of  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year.  Al- 
though it  is  confusing  and  contradictory, 
it  at  least  has  a  limited  life— it  is  not 
permanent  law— and  Senators  will  have 
to  make  up  their  minds  on  balance,  be- 
cause we  never  can  vote  here  on  black 
or  white,  which  way  they  are  going  to 
go. 

I  did  wish  to  raise  the  question  on 
the  first  presentation  of  the  matter,  be- 
cause It  may  very  well  be  raised  for  a 
vote  among  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Mr,  President,  in  order  to  allow  Sen- 
ator Mundt  to  be  present  on  the  floor 
when  action  is  taken  in  this  matter,  I 
.suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair  t.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
this  bill  appropriates  more  than  (18  bil- 
lion for  literally  hundreds  of  programs 
which  touch  the  lives  of  neariy  every 
community  in  this  country. 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  that 
Federal  spending  on  this  scale  will  be 
used  as  a  wedge  to  Introduce  Federal 
control  over  community  affairs. 


The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions 2  years  ago  rebuked  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  harassing  school  ofBclals  and  for 
promulgating  school  guidelines  which 
contravened  the  intent  of  Congress. 

The  committee  said  the  Department's 
field  investigators  tended  to  act  more  as 
inquisitors  than  representatives  of  the 
Government.  When  the  Appropriations 
Committee  issued  its  report  on  the  fiscal 
year  1967  HEW  appropriations,  it  had 
these  strong  words  about  the  Depart- 
ment's guidelines: 

Nor  Is  it  the  function  of  the  Department 
to  promulgate  onerous  education  guidelines 
which  contravene  the  legislative  intent  of 
Congress  in  enacting  Titles  IV  and  VI  of 
the   1964  Civil   Rights  Act. 


The  issue  was  brought  to  a  test  in 
the  Senate  by  an  amendment  which 
would  have  restored  $927,000  which  the 
committee  cut  from  funds  budgeted  for 
enforcement  of  these  guidelines.  On  the 
vote  In  the  Senate  on  that  amendment 
to  restore  these  funds  2  years  ago.  the 
amendment  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
40  to  25. 1  submit  that  that  .shows  clearly 
the  intent  of  the  Senate  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare had  gone  beyond  the  intent  of 
Congress. 

The  debate  and  the  vote  occurred  as 
recorded  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
volume  112.  part  18.  pages  23905-23917. 
A  House  study  last  year  found  the 
same  "astonishing  arrogance— that  all 
good  judgment  and  wisdom  reside  in 
Washington,  that  educators  in  Washing- 
ton alone  are  innovative,  are  the  best  and 
only  Judges  of  what  is  innovative  or 
crcflitivc** 

It  is  with  a  measure  of  satisfaction, 
then,  that  I  note  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  which  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  to  force  the  busing  of  students  or 
to  force  children  to  attend  schools 
against  the  choice  of  their  parents. 

Frankly.  I  feel  we  should  go  further 
and  accept  the  original  House  language 
which  provided  the  following: 

Sec.  409  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
m  this  act  may  be  used  to  force  busing  of 
students,  abolishment  of  any  school,  or  to 
force  any  student  attending  any  secondary 
school  to  attend  a  particular  school  against 
the  choice  of  his  or  her  parents  or  parent. 
Sec.  410.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  act  shall  be  used  to  force  busing  of 
students,  the  abolishment  of  any  school  or 
the  attendance  of  students  of  a  particular 
school  as  a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining 
federal  funds  otherwise  available  to  any 
state,  school  district  or  school. 

This  language  makes  clear  beyond  any 
possibility  of  evasion  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  Federal  funds  shall  not  be 
used  as  a  vehicle  for  Federal  control  over 
our  schools. 

The  Senate  language,  while  not  as 
forceful  as  the  House  provisions,  never- 
theless serves  clear  notice  on  the  Office 
of  Education  that  Congress  wants  a  stop 
to  the  OEO's  highhanded  practices. 

It  makes  unequivocal  the  will  of  Con- 
gress that  Federal  fluids  are  not  to  be 
used  to  intimidate  school  officials  into 
following  policies  that  go  beyond  the  re- 
quirements of  law.  It  demands  an  end  to 
the  practice  of  holding  the  schoolchil- 
dren  of    this   Nation    hostage    to   the 


achievements  of  goals  which  are  unre- 
lated to  education. 

Mr.  President,  our  schools  have  a  vital 
role  in  passing  on  to  future  generations 
the  values  that  have  made  this  country 
great  and  which  will  help  make  our  chil- 
dren into  the  kind  of  men  and  women 
we  would  like  them  to  be. 

If  the  Federal  Government  ever 
reaches  the  point  where  it  can  tell  us 
what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  and  how 
to  organize  our  educational  programs, 
then  I  think  we  will  have  lost  our  say 
over  the  future  of  our  children. 

At  no  time  in  our  history  has  this 
function  of  education  been  more  impor- 
tant, and  at  no  time  has  the  challenge 
been  greater. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  closer  we  can 
keep  the  schools  to  the  people,  the  better 
school  system  we  will  have  and  the 
greater  will  be  our  success  in  meeting  the 
challenges  of  the  day. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
wish  to  make  some  observations  about 
the  manner  in  which  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  at- 
tempted to  take  over  and  dominate  the 
operation  of  the  schools  in  my  part  of  the 
country.  They  not  only  have  undertaken 
to  dominate  the  method  of  operation  of 
the  schools,  but  also  have  usurped  the 
prerogatives  of  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  Southern  States. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  agreed  upon  the  lan- 
guage in  sections  409  and  410  of  H.R. 
18037  as  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate. 
This  language,  as  I  imderstand  it.  would 
reaffirm  and  restate  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that 
it  is  not  the  purpose  of  Congress  to  allow 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
to  use  Federal  funds  to  force  busing  of 
students  or  the  Imposition  of  other  funda- 
mental changes  in  local  educational  pol- 
icy in  order  to  overcome  racial  imbal- 


ance. 

They  also  serve  notice  that  the  Con- 
gress does  not  intend  for  the  Department 
to  utilize  the  practice  of  withholding  Fed- 
eral funds  from  schools  in  order  to  coerce 
the  'volimtary"  acceptance  of  absolute 
Federal  dictation  in  the  administration 
of  our  schools. 

It  should  be  understood  by  everyone 
that  these  provisions  will  not  in  any 
way  hamper  the  original  purpose  of  a 
reasonable  program  of  assuring  that  no 
child  in  this  country  is  discriminated 
against  in  being  permitted  to  enter  any 
school  due  to  his  race,  creed,  religion,  or 
ethnic  origin. 

I  hope  that  this  language  will  limit  the 
activities  of  this  Department  to  the  areas 
that  are  actually  sanctioned  by  existing 

IflW 

Section  410  contains  a  provision  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  assign  as  many  per- 
sons to  the  investigation  and  compliance 
activities  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  related  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  in  the  other  States 
of  the  Union  as  are  assigned  to  the  17 
Southern  and  border  States.  It  Insists 
that  he  begin  to  administer  title  VI  on 
an  eqiatable  basis  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  may  say.  Mr.  President,  that  last 
year  when  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
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ary  Education  Act  amendments  were  be 
fore  the  Senate,  at  a  conference  at- 
tended by  a  number  of  Senators  Includ- 
ing Senators  Morse.  MAKsraLD.  St«:«»is. 
and  Hill,  and  the  present  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  we  had 
a  very  Arm  understanding  and  promise 
from  the  present  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  that  the  Depart- 
ment would  enforce  this  act  in  the  same 
fashion  In  the  Northern  States  as  in  those 
of  the  South. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse,  floor  manager 
of  that  bill,  said  in  the  Senate  on  Decem- 
ber 11.  1967,  at  page  35705  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  113.  part  26: 

I  UUnk  that  there  Is  no  anawer  to  the 
ar^ment  or  the  Senator  from  Georgia  that 
the  enforcement  policies  in  regard  to  non- 
compliance cases  have  been  very  much  cen- 
tered on  the  South.  Certainly  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  has  a  bMls  for  complaint 
when  he  points  out  that  the  enforcement 
seems  to  have  been  weighted  against  the 
South,  to  the  advantage  of  noncompUars  In 
other  parts  of  the  country. 
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I  mltfht  say.  Mr  President,  that  the 
Senatdr"  from  Oregon  uncharacteristl- 
caUy  understated  the  true  situation.  Un- 
til we  sUrted  to  harass  the  Department 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  they  had  no 
rules  whatever  relating  to  schools  outside 
the  South.  However,  In  promising  that 
things  would  be  different  in  the  future. 
Senator  Morse  continued : 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Departi^ent 
assures  me  that  In  the  future  it  will  be  en- 
forcing TlUe  VI  of  the  Civil  Rlghu  Act  In 
an  evenhanded  fashion  throughout  the  80 
States.  .We  shall  be  watching  it  very  care- 
fully 

However.  Mr.  President,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  regard  to  a  number  of  other 
similar  promises  relating  do  this  and 
other  aspects  of  the  program  the  acUon 
has  not  been  taken.  K  the  committee  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  given  this  situation  any  attenUon 
after  the  debate  of  last  December.  I  am 
not  aware  of  it.  The  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  now 
admits  that  no  money  will  be  withheld 
during  this  school  year  in  regard  to  any 
school  system  outside  of  the  South  not 
found  in  violation  of  a  court  order  I  hope 
the  provision  in  this  bill  makes  unmis- 
takably clear  that  Congress  expects  the 
Department  to  begin  to  make  delivery 
on  its  promises  to  enforce  this  act  equally 
and  equitably  throughout  the  entire 
United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I.  of  course,  do  not  con- 
sider the  total  provisions  of  section  409 
and  section  410  to  be  full  or  adequate 
redress  of  the  grievances  which  schools 
In  my  part  of  the  country  justly  have 
in  regard  to  the  Federal  Governments 
school  desegregation  program.  They  do 
not  absolutely  secure  either  assurances 
that  the  Department  will  now  administer 
the  program  in  accordance  with  the  "lear 
requirements  of  the  law  or  that  they 
will  administer  the  program  equally  In 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  absolute  failure  and  refusal  of  the 
bureaucrats  who  are  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  this  program  to  apply 
those  elementary  principles  of  justice 
that  are  required  by  equity  and  should 
characterize  the  administration  of  every 
Federal  program  is  a  sad  commentary. 


Indeed,  on  the  lU  will  that  some  people 
in  power  In  this  Government  still  harbor 
against  the  part  of  this  country  from 
which  I  am  proud  to  come. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  in  almost  36 
years  as  a  Member  of  this  body  I  have 
never  seen  a  greater  abuse  of  Federal  law 
by  a  Federal  agency  than  the  HEWs 
highhanded  and  regional  administra- 
tion of  UUe  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  Mr.  President,  when  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  was  being  discussed  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  1964.  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  jAvrrs]  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  PastoreI  were  among  those  who 
most  strongly  championed  its  adoption 
I  do  not  think  it  can  be  successfully 
quesUoned  that  the  announced  purpose 
of  tiUe  VI.  under  the  authority  of  which 
the  OfBce  of  Civil  Rights  in  HEW  has 
promulgated  what  they  call  school  de- 
segregation guidelines,  was  to  prohibit 
the  forced  separation  of  the  races  in  the 
public  schools.  In  other  words,  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  title  to  strike  down  forced 
assignment  of  students  because  of  race 
and  to  institute  a  system  in  which 
students  would  be  free  to  attend  the 
schools  of  their  choice  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

Let  us  consider  a  brief  review  of  some 
statements  made  by  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill,  including  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  who  was  the  floor  manager 
of  the  bill,  that  indicate  very  clearly  what 
the  Senate  considered  to  be  the  purpose 
of  tiUe  VI  at  the  time  the  legislation  was 
pending. 

In  other  words,  what  was  the  legisla- 
tive Intent?  Let  us  consider  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  110,  part  6  at 
page  7054,  where  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  TMr.  PastoreI  gave  an 
example  of  why  he  considered  title  VI  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  be  neces- 
sary. Referring  to  segregation  of  hospital 
facilities  in  Greensboro,  N.C.,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  said : 

The  doors  of  these  two  hospitals  were  not 
open  to  a  large  segment  of  the  Greensboro 
community  Their  modern  medical  care  was 
denied  to  those  whose  skin  was  colored- 
denied  strlcUy  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  the 
color  of  the  patients  skin.  The  federal  funds 
that  helped  to  buUd  these  hospitals  were 
raised,  of  course,  by  taxation— taxes  paid  by 
both  white  and  Negro  citizens  But  the  Negro 
in  need  of  care  could  not  get  It  at  these  hos- 
pitals simply  because  he  was  a  Negro 
That  Is  why  we  need  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  H.R.  7152— to  prevent  such  dis- 
crimination where  federal  funds  are  Involved. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  was  even 
clearer  as  to  what  he  considered  to  be 
the  purpose  of  this  provision  of  the  1964 
act.  On  page  12688  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  110,  part  10,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  fMr.  Javtts] 
made  the  following  statement,  and  I 
quote: 

But  what  we  have  been  objecting  to  U  the 
use  of  unconsUtuUonal  means,  such  as  the 
denial  of  opporturUty  for  the  Negro  child  In 
the  public  schools  to  enroll  in  a  school  where 
he  belongs.  In  his  own  neighborhood,  whether 
It  Is  mixed  or  whether  It  is  only  white  or 
colored.  That  U  the  real  essence  of  the  areu- 
ment.  " 
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Mr.  President,  I  would  Uke  to  quote 
another  statement  made  on  the  same 


day.  as  recorded  on  page  12683  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  110.  part 

There  is  segregation  In  law  where  there  is 
a  denial  of  the  opportunity  to  enter  a  partic- 
ular school  because  of  race,  but  It  U  not 
segregation  In  law  where  there  is  no  denial 
of  that  opportunity  because  of  race,  de  facto 
or  otherwise. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York,  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Holland]  took  the  position  that 
the  operation  of  the  schools  in  New  York 
even  if  they  were  .segregated,  was  proper 
as  will  be  found  on  page  12686  of  tlie 
Congressional  Record,  volume  110  nart 
10:  '^ 

So  when  the  Senatoi  from  Florida  refers  to 
the  allegaUons  by  some  groups  that  31  Junior 
High  Schools  In  New  York  City  are  segre- 
gated. I  point  out  that  they  are  not  segre- 
gated in  fact  or  In  law  or  In  any  other  way  in 
the  way  the  schools  In  the  South  are  segre- 
gated In  the  New  York  City  schools,  anv 
white  children  or  any  Negro  children  can  be 
admitted. 

The  manager  of  the  bill,  the  then  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  and  present  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  was 
equally  clear  in  his  Interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  title  VI.  One  of  the  many 
statements  which  he  made  In  this  regard 
can  be  found  on  page  12291  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  110,  part  10 
when  he  said,  after  referring  to  one  of 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  in  this  fleld: 
This  case  makes  It  quite  clear  that  while 
the  Constitution  prohlblte  segregation  it 
does  not  require  Integration.  The  busing  of 
children  to  achieve  racial  balance  would  be 
an  act  to  effect  the  Integration  of  schools.  In 
fact.  If  the  bill  were  to  compel  It,  It  would 
be  a  violation  because  It  would  be  handling 
the  matter  on  the  basis  of  race.  The  bill  does 
not  attempt  to  integrate  the  schools,  but  It 
does  attempt  to  eliminate  segregation  In  the 
school  systems.  ...  The  fact  that  there  Is  a 
racial  Imbalance  per  se  U  not  something 
which  Is  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  read  a  number 
of  other  statements  having  the  same 
tenor  and  effect  I  shall  read  just  one 
other  from  then  Senator  Humphrey,  of 
Minnesota,  when  he  refers  to  the  weight 
that  should  be  given  his  statements  In 
the  interpretation  and  administration  of 
the  law.  It  can  be  found  on  page  12716 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  volume  110. 
part  1 0,  when  he  said : 

I  am  manager  of  the  bUl.  and  as  a  part 
of  the  leglslaUve  history,  that  would  have 
some  Importance.  It  would  not  be  Important 
because  those  words  came  from  Senator 
Humphrey,  but  It  would  be  Important  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Minnesota  Is  the 
manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  these  statements 
clearly  indicate  the  legislative  intent  of 
the  bill  when  it  passed  the  Senate.  I  may 
say  that  the  title  originated  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and.  in  my  opinion,  cloture  would 
never  have  been  imposed  had  there  been 
any  assertion  that  the  bill  would  be  in- 
terpreted and  applied  in  the  unfair  and 
unconstitutional  fashion  In  which  it  has 
been  applied  through  the  Southern 
States. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  in  my  part 
of  the  coimtry  did  not  welcome  this  leg- 
islation, but  they  have.  In  good  faith,  in 
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practically  every  instance  in  my  State, 
undertaken  to  conform  to  it.  They  have 
undertaken  to  establish  a  genuine  and 
bona  flde  freedom  of  choice  system  in 
the  administration  of  the  schools. 

The  statements  to  the  effect  that  all 
the  bill  sought  to  do  was  to  assure  that 
the  door  of  no  school  would  be  closed  to 
any  child  due  to  his  race,  creed,  or  na- 
tional origin,  has  been  complied  with  in 
good  faith  in  practically  every  one  of 
the  159  coimties  in  my  State  and  in  all 
of  the  300  or  400  school  districts. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.^LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  completely 
agree  %lth  what  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
•xla  is\aying.  The  thing  that  concerns 
me  is  that  when  we  have  such  a  plan 
as  was  put  into  effect  by  the  district 
judge  in  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisi- 
ana— a  very  fine  Judge,  may  I  say,  and 
he  was  born  and  reared  in  Massachu- 
setts—It provided  that  children  could 
go  to  the  school  nearest  their  homes.  If 
that  school  was  predominantly  Negro  or 
was  predominantly  white,  they  could  go 
to  whichever  school  they  preferred, 
whether  Negro  or  white.  Whichever  one 
the  children  wished  to  go  to,  that  was 
their  choice.  If  a  child  thought  it  was 
better  for  him  to  go  to  a  school  pre- 
dominantly of  the  opposite  race,  he 
would  have  that  privilege. 

In  my  judgment,  nothing  could  be 
fairer  than  that — give  a  child  the  choice 
of  going  to  the  school  nearest  to  him  or 
to  a  school  at  a  greater  distance.  If  he 
wanted  to — complete  freedom  of  choice 
to  go  to  a  school  that  was  predominantly 
either  white  or  Negro. 

For  one  to  say,  "No,  that  is  wrong.  We 
will  force  children  to  go  to  a  school  they 

do  not  want  to  go  to" 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Or  their  parents. 
Mr.   LONG   of   Louisiana.   Yes.   Both 
Negroes  and  whites. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  bureaucrat  puts 
himself  in  loco  parentis  and  says.  "I 
know  more  about  what  is  good  for  a  child. 
You  have  got  to  do  this  or  that  or  the 
other,"  in  absolute  disregard  of  the 
wishes  of  the  parent,  the  child,  or  the 
local  school  board. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Some  of  us 
have  been  treated  as  second  class  citi- 
zens If  we  are  white  southerners.  Some 
of  the  bureaus  in  the  HEW  have  under- 
taken to  treat  Negro  citizens  of  the 
South,  also,  as  second  class  citizens. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  These  people  seem  to 
be  so  drunk  with  the  power  they  have 
assumed,  I  believe  they  associate  them- 
selves in  some  way  with  the  ddty,  or 
some  power  much  greater  than  any  mor- 
tal man  knows  of,  or  can  administer. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  some  of  those  people  think 
that  integrating  the  races  is  more  impor- 
tant to  the  people  than  health,  education, 
or  even  life  Itself. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  I  say,  they  put 
themselves  up  as  bureaucrats  knowing 
what  Is  best.  Ignoring  what  the  parent, 
the  child,  or  the  teacher  may  think.  The 
bureaucrats  In  Washington  are  not  even 
Interested  In  the  community  or  In  com- 
municating with  any  of  the  residents  of 
that  community. 


To  indicate  how  general  the  under- 
standing was  that  bona  fide  freedom  of 
choice  was  what  was  required  by  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  I  refer  to  a 
letter  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  been  given  credit  in 
many  places — and  I  think  with  great 
justification— for  being  responsible  for 
the  bill's  passing  the  Senate.  In  1966,  the 
President  answered  a  letter  that  was 
written  him  by  19  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, protesting  the  distortions  in  the 
school  guidelines  as  set  forth  by  the  OfBce 
of  Education  early  in  the  year,  and  In- 
sisting that  bona  flde  freedom  of  choice 
was  all  that  was  required  by  the  law. 

On  May  16,  the  President  responded 
in  part  as  follows: 

The  guidelines  accept  freedom  of  choice 
as  consistent  with  the  Constitution  and 
laws.  They  are,  however,  designed  to  assist 
school  authorities  In  administering  freedom 
of  choice  plans  to  make  sure  the  choice  is, 
in  fact.  free.  .  .  .  The  guidelines  are  not  de- 
signed to  compel  desegregation  beyond  that 
inherent  In  a  fairly  working  free  choice  plan, 
to  strike  down  freedom  of  choice,  or  to 
achieve  "racial  balance."  .  .  In  short,  the 
guidelines  do  not  abandon  freedom  of  choice, 
they  seek  to  guarantee  it  In  fact. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  letter  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  No.  1.) 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  statement  to  this  effect  is 
especially  significant  when  we  consider 
the  clear  requirements  of  section  602  of 
title  VI  relating  to  school  guidelines, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

No  such  order,  rule,  or  regulation  shall 
become  effective  unless  and  until  approved 
tav  the  President. 


Mr.  President,  is  there  any  Member  of 
this  body  who  has  received  any  assur- 
ance that  the  President  has  approved  or 
even  seen  the  most  recent  guidelines  an- 
noimced  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare?  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  requirements  of  the 
guidelines  have  been  escalated  from  year 
to  year,  and  at  no  time  have  any  of  the 
guidelines  that  have  been  taken  down 
into  the  Southern  States  and  used  to 
threaten  the  school  administrators  borne 
any  indication  that  the  President  has  re- 
viewed or  approved  them,  as  required  by 
this  section  of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  today  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  to  any  meaningful  freedom 
of  choice  in  any  aspect  of  its  program; 
instead,  the  administration  of  it  is 
marked  by  bureaucratic  coercion  and 
force. 

On  November  21,  1967,  less  than  IV2 
years  after  the  President  of  the  United 
States  reafBrmed  the  essential  impor- 
tance of  freedom  of  choice  in  regard  to 
title  VI  compliance,  Mr.  F.  Peter  Ubassl, 
then  Director  of  HEW's  Office  of  Civil 
Rights,  was  questioned  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  FMr. 
ErvinI  in  a  special  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Education  Subcommittee  on  this 
very  important  matter.  I  quote  from  the 
hearings: 


Senator  Ervin.  In  other  words.  If  there  Is 
a  freedom  of  choice,  even  In  a  genuine  case, 
the  Department  will  not  recognize  a  genuine 
case  of  freedom  of  choice  unless  Its  pro- 
duces integration 

Mr.  LiBABSi.  That  Is  right. 

That  shows  how,  in  the  administration 
of  the  law,  from  the  time  it  was  passed 
in  1964  to  1967,  the  administrators  have 
abandoned  any  pretense  of  the  stated  ob- 
jective of  the  law  at  the  time  it  was 
passed,  and  have  undertaken  to  estab- 
lish entirely  new  objectives  in  their  ad- 
ministration of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  go  Into  any 
further  history  of  title  VI  at  this  time.  I 
wish  to  say.  however,  that  I  have  never 
taken  lightly  statements  made  on  the 
floor  by  Senators  who  are  in  charge  of 
bills  as  to  the  intent  of  that  legislation. 
And  on  occasions  when  I  have  managed 
legislation,  I  have  been  careful  to  state 
my  honest  opinion  and  judgment  as  to 
what  the  pending  legislation  really  en- 
tailed and  proposed  to  do.  I  give  credit 
for  the  same  intent  to  those  who  handled 
this  bill.  But  it  is  the  worst  kind  of 
evasion  of  responsibility  for  the  Senate 
to  permit  any  executive  department  to 
effectuate  fundamental  changes  In  local 
educational  policies  through  the  sub- 
version of  clear  requirements  in  exist- 
in'?  lav;. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  from  time  to 
time  complained  here  that  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  law,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  national  in  its  application, 
the  only  application  of  it  has  been  con- 
fined strictly  to  the  Southern  States.  I 
stated  here,  last  year  after  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  MorseI  in  presenting 
amendments  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  had  stated  that 
the  law  would  be  applied  throughout  the 
entire  United  States,  that  I  did  not  be- 
lieve It  would  be  done  until  after  the 
elections  this  fall.  I  stand  on  that 
statement. 

However,  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
has  stated  that  there  was  as  clear  and 
compelling  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
segregation  In  States  outside  the  South, 
particularly  in  the  State  of  New  York 
and  the  State  of  Illinois,  as  there  was  in 
any  Southern  State,  but  not  one  dime 
has  been  withheld  from  any  one  of  those 
schools;  and  it  will  not  be  done  until 
after  the  election  this  November.  It  may 
be  then  that  you  will  see  some  slight 
movement,  because  it  has  become  the 
master  case  of  hypocrisy  and  political 
cheapness  In  the  entire  history  of  our 
Nation  to  contemplate  the  one-sided  ad- 
ministration that  has  been  given  this 
law  up  until  this  time. 

The  Department  has  undertaken  to 
excuse  its  acts  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  not  violating  the  law;  but  I  point 
out  that  this  is  sheer  fantasy  and  a  hoax. 
Consider,  for  example,  a  small  rural 
county  in  the  South,  the  county  in  which 
I  live,  for  example.  In  which  there  are 
only  two  high  schools  and  two  ele- 
mentary schools.  With  the  adoption  of 
the  freedom-of-choice  plan.  It  has  been 
made  clear  that  any  of  these  schools 
are  open  to  any  student.  However,  the 
Department  comes  in  and  denies  this 
freedom  of  choice  unless  a  sufficient 
number  of  students,  in  the  opinion  of 
these  bureaucrats,  choose  to  go  to  a 
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school  that  was  formerly  of  the  other 
race.  If  that  Is  not  an  undertaking  to 
apply  the  law  to  overcome  racial  Imbal- 
ance. I  do  not  see  any  other  purpose.  I 
do  not  see  how  anyone  can  contend  that 
the  requirement  that  all  students  within 
a  school  district  in  a  particular  grade, 
attend  a  particular  school  is  not  the  ulti- 
mate in  undertaking  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance. 

Mr  President.  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  report  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  which  was  established  here 
by  law  to  police  and  to  report  on  vari- 
ous conditions  throughout  the  country 
as  to  how  the  efforts  of  the  Congress  to 
deal  with  this  problem  are  functioning. 
There  is  one  statement  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  report  of  1966,  which 
deals  at  great  length  with  the  title  "Ra- 
cial Isolation  in  the  Public  Schools," 
that  covers  the  whole  subject  matter 
of  the  report : 

Racial  Isolation  In  the  schools  Is  intense 
whether  the  ctUes  are  large  or  small,  whether 
the  proportlAB  of  Negro  enrollment  Is  large 
or  small,  whether  they  are  located  North 
or  South. 

Yet.  Mr.  President,  some  2  or  3  years 
ago  they  sent  one  investigator  to  Illi- 
nois. He  reported  that  segregation  was 
being  enforced  in  the  schools  there  by 
gerrymandering  school  districts  or  oth- 
er means,  and  he  recommended  the  funds 
be  cut  off. 

But  instead  of  the  funds  being  cut 
off.  he  apparently  was  cut  olT.  because 
nobody  ever  heand  anything  more  from 
him.  The  telephones  were  soon  operating 
between  Washington  and  Chicago,  and 
nothing  was  ever  done  about  it.  The  par- 
ents of  the  colored  ctiildren,  in  one  In- 
stance, in  a  school  in  Illinois,  went  into 
the  Federal  courts  and  secured  a  ruling 
that  the  state  of  segregation  in  the 
school  was  in  violation  of  title  VI  of 
this  act.  but  that  school  has  not  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  one  single  dime  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  Yet  one  bureaucrat  can  go 
down  from  Washington  to  a  Southern 
State  and  deny  those  schools  their  fair 
share  of  participation  on  his  own  find- 
ing— not  that  of  a  court. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  not  required  a  very 
high  degree  of  courage  for  any  admin- 
istrator to  deny  funds  to  the  schools  in 
the  Southern  States.  They  have  not  ap- 
plied the  law  outside  the  South.  This 
same  report  of  1966  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  stated  that  the  school  sys- 
tem of  the  city  of  Buffalo.  NY.,  had  a 
particularly  acute  case  of  racial  segrega- 
tion in  its  schools;  but  we  have  not  heard 
of  any  funds  being  cut  off  from  any  of 
the  schools  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  any 
more  than  they  were  in  the  South  Hol- 
land Elementary  School  EMstrict  south 
of  the  city  of  Chicago,  to  which  I  re- 
ferred a  few  moments  ago. 

I  say.  Mr  President,  the  sectional  Im- 
balance In  administration  of  this  law 
today  is  a  national  disgrace.  Section  410 
of  this  bill.  H.R.  18037.  does  contain  a 
clear  and  definite  finding  and  mandate 
that  as  many  representatives  or  agents 
from  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  be  assigned  to 
States  outside  the  South  and  border 
States  as  are  assigned  In  the  South  and 
border  States.  I  do  not  know  whether 
even  that  will  permit  any  admlrUstration 


to  have  the  courage  to  apply  the  same 
means  of  enforcement  to  schools  outside 
of  the  South  that  they  have  within  the 
South:  but  it  will  certainly  be  a  very 
manifest  and  palpable  breach  of  faith  if 
the  law  is  not  applied  more  equitably  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  become  increas- 
ingly indignant  over  the  sectional  man- 
ner in  which  this  law  has  been  admin- 
istered. I  think  that  closer  attention  will 
be  paid  after  the  election  this  year  to  the 
fact  that  there  Is  still  a  strong  feeling  In 
this  country  that  the  local  people  are  ca- 
pable of  administering  local  schools,  and 
that  local  boards  of  education  in  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  can  undertake  to 
apply  a  Federal  law  as  fairly  as  those  in 
any  other  section.  I  think  we  will  find 
strong  evidence  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  sick  and  tired  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment increasingly  controlling  insti- 
tutions which  have  always  been  looked 
upon  as  being  of  a  peculiarly  local  na- 
ture ;  and  the  day  of  reckoning  may  come 
sooner  than  some  of  those  who  have  been 
active  in  this  area  may  think. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate 
will  accept  a  role  in  securing  fairness  In 
the  administration  of  these  laws  that  will 
be  more  in  keeping  with  the  reputation 
and  the  standing  of  the  Senate  In  the 
past.  There  has  been  a  time,  even  at  the 
time  when  I  came  to  the  Senate,  when 
this  body  would  not  have  tolerated  for 
1  day  any  such  abuse  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  law  as  we  have  seen  for  4  long 
years  In  this  case. 

We  shall  continue  to  undertake  to  se- 
cure justice  In  this  matter,  and  we  shall 
continue  to  fairly  apply  the  freedom  of 
choice  rule  that  was  the  standard  that 
was  promulgated  time  and  again  here  on 
this  floor,  when  this  matter  was  before 
the  Senate.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
shall.  Mr  President,  devote  my  efforts 
to  .see  that  this  situation  is  not  per- 
mitted to  continue  Indefinitely.  If  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  to 
be  abused  and  distorted  in  Its  adminis- 
tration. I  propose  to  see  to  it  that  all  of 
the  citizens  of  this  coimtry  have  the 
benefit  of  that  abuse  and  distortion,  and 
I  shall  undertake  to  see  that  the  agents 
who  are  sent  into  other  sections  of  the 
country  by  the  ClvH  Rights  Commission 
admit  that  there  is  segregation  on  a  scale 
completely  unknown  in  the  South  since 
the  passage  of  this  act.  I  shall  continue 
my  efforts  to  remove  from  the  escutcheon 
of  this  country  this  blot  of  an  unfair 
and  sectional  administration  that  has 
existed  up  until  this  time. 
ExHiBrr  1 

Thx  WHrr*  Hovu, 
Waahington,  DC.  May  16.  1966. 
Hon.  RicHASo  B.  Russsx. 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dka«  Skwatoi:  I  appreciate  receiving  your 
Joint  letter  of  May  3  concerning  the  Title  VI 
Ouldellnes  recently  Issued  by  the  Office  of 
Education  The  purpose  of  these  guidelines 
has  been  widely  misunderstood,  and  I  am 
happy  to  have  an  opportunity  further  to 
clarify  their  intention. 

The  guidelines  accept  freedom  of  choice  as 
consistent  with  the  Constitution  and  laws. 
They  are.  however,  designed  to  assist  school 
authorities  In  administering  freedom  of 
choice  plans  to  make  sure  that  the  choice  Is. 
In  fact,  free  In  this  respect  they  are  modeled 
upon    the   decisions   and   decrees   of   courts 


facing    similar    problems    in    desegregation 
suits. 

The  guidelines  are  not  designed  to  compel 
desegregation  beyond  that  Inherent  In  a 
fairly  working  free  choice  plan,  to  strike 
down  freedom  of  choice,  or  to  achieve  "racial 
balance."  If  they  are  capable  of  such  an  In- 
terpretation. Secretary  Gardner's  letter  of 
April  9  should  have  served  to  clarify  these 
misconceptions.  As  he  stated,  the  percent- 
ages to  which  you  take  exception  are  designed 
simply  as  an  administrative  guide  to  assist 
the  Department  In  reviewing  over  3.000  sepa- 
rate school  districts  In  connection  with  the  . 
operation  of  free  choice  plans. 

We  believe — and  I  am  sure  you  agree — that 
Title  VI  places  upon  the  Executive  Branch 
the  obligation  of  assuring  itself  that  free 
choice  plans  are  In  fact  working  fairly.  The 
guidelines  are  designed  to  Insure  that  both 
we  and  local  school  boards  fulfill  our  respec- 
tive obligations.  In  short,  the  guidelines  do 
not  abandon  freedom  of  choice,  they  seek  to 
guarantee  It  In  fact. 

Through  enforcement  of  Title  VI.  as  well 
as  through  lawsuits  undtr  Title  IV.  we  seek 
good  faith  etTorts  to  comply  with  the  law. 
All  but  a  small  number  of  school  districts  In 
the  states  you  represent  have  Indicated  their 
willingness  to  do  so.  And  this  I  find  Im- 
mensely encouraging. 

As  you  Indicated  In  your  letter,  all  of  you 
have  advocated  acceptance  of  the  law  and 
urged  people  to  adjust  themselves  to  It. 

I  am,  therefore,  counting  on  you  to  assist 
us  In  urging  school  districts  to  make  every 
effort  at  good  faith  compliance  with  the  law 
and.  If  free  choice  plans  are  adopted,  that 
such  plans  are  fair  and  workable.  If  we  are 
to  get  on  with  our  shared  objective  of  Im- 
proving the  educational  system  of  this  coun- 
try, which  Is  so  vital  to  our  future  as  a  na- 
tion, then  we  must  do  so  In  complete  good 
faith. 

I  will  be  glad  to  have  the  Attorney  Ge'n- 
eral  go  over  with  you  any  question  you  have 
about  the  legal  basis  of  the  guidelines. 
Sincerely,  ( 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

^Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair >  The  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  deep  regret  that  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  a  very 
close  vote  of  175  to  167.  expressed  Its 
preference  for  the  Senate  language  In 
the  HEW  appropriations  bill  which  pro- 
hibits funds  being  used  to  forcibly 
"overcome  racial  imbalance."  We  all  re- 
alize that  the  present  language  is  a  re- 
aCBrmatlon  of  congressional  opposition 
to  forced  Integration  and  Is  a  restate- 
ment of  the  present  law.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  the  House  language  was  pref- 
erable because  HEW  makes  the  pat- 
ently false  claim  that  their  policies  and 
guidelines  are  not  aimed  at  overcoming 
what  they  call  racial  Imbalance.  As  one 
school  superintendent  put  it  in  a  letter 
to  me  recently :  » 

The  OCR  folks,  untrue  though  they  be, 
claim  that  they  make  no  requirement  now 
relating  to  Imbalance. 

The  specific  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
OfQce  of  Civil  Rights  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Is 
to  pressure  local  school  boards  to  close 
schools  or  require  students  to  attend 
schools  out  of  their  neighborhood  In  or- 
der that  the  school  will  take  on  the  ap- 
pearance deemed  necessary  by  the  field 
representatives  In  the  OCftce  of  Civil 
Rights. 
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Mr.  President.  HEW  is  supposed  to 
carry  out  the  legislative  intent  of  the 
laws  administered  by  that  Department, 
and  Congress  has  not  given  that  agency 
the  power  to  force  children  to  attend 
certain  schools  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance.  If  the  only  question 
here  was  desegregation  then  we  would 
not  be  here:  the  law  now  requires  that 
students  may  attend  the  school  they 
choose.  If  HEW  was  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  education  instead  of  dictating 
guidelines  on  forced  integration,  debate 
would  not  be  necessary.  If  HEW  was 
concerned  with  the  health  of  the  school- 
children then  I  would  not  receive  as 
many  complaints  as  I  receive  from 
constituents. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  read  parts 
of  two  letters  I  received  recently  from  a 
parent  and  a  school  superintendent  on 
the  attitude  of  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights. 
After  telling  how  he  tried  all  summer  to 
get  some  indication  of  what  HEW  would 
require  the  school  district  to  do  to  qual- 
ify for  Federal  funds,  one  superintendent 
noticed  they  were  placed  on  the  deferred 
list  even  though  no  local  witnesses  testi- 
fied against  the  present  desegregation 
plan.  He  went  on  to  say: 

Our  school  district  Is  still  operating  under 
the  Freedom  of  Choice  plan  as  we  feel  that 
this  Is  In  compliance  of  Title  VI.  The  rela- 
tionship between  negro  and  white  has  been 
excellent.  We  have  had  no  complaints  and 
people  are  satisfied  with  the  situation  as  it 
Is  now.  The  Administration  and  Board  of 
Trustees  are  Interested  In  education  of  all 
races  and  not  integrtrtion  only.  As  things  are 
going  smoothly,  I  am  most  distressed  that 
the  HEW  office  will  not  accept  the  satisfac- 
tion of  both  races  In  our  community  and 
not  bring  about  a  condition  that  may  cause 
unrest,  boycotts  and  maybe  even  rioting. 

Mr.  President,  the  inequitable  situa- 
tions which  result  from  the  blind  ad- 
herence of  HEW  to  the  policy  of  forced 
Integration  can  be  Illustrated  by  a  letter 
from  a  parent  in  a  district  where  the 
school  board  was  forced  to  take  action 
not  in  the  overall  best  interest  of  good 
education.  He  wrote: 

On  August  24,  1966,  my  two  sons  were  reg- 
istered to  attend  Orange  Grove  Elementary 
School.  On  August  30.  Just  two  days  before 
school  started,  the  Principal  of  this  school 
informed  my  wife  by   telephone  that: 

(a)  Our  children  could  not  attend  Orange 
Grove  School,  even  though  we  had  some  time 
ago  chosen  this  school  under  the  Freedom 
of  Choice  Policy. 

(b)  No  child  from  the  Wespanee  Subdivi- 
sion where  we  live  could  attend  Orange  Grove 
School. 

(c)  Only  negroes  are  permitted  to  choose 
the  school  under  the  Freedom  of  Choice 
policy. 

Consequently,  It  was  necessary  then  to  have 
our  children  registered  in  Albermarle  Ele- 
mentary School. 

In  April  of  1966,  I  signed  a  school  choice 
form  indicating  Orange  Grove  School  as  our 
choice.  This  choice  was  made  because  of  our 
expected  change  of  residence  to  a  location 
near  the  half  way  point  between  Orange 
Grove  and  Albemarle  Schools.  Tlie  notice  re- 
ceived from  your  office  (with  the  school 
choice  form)  which  explained  the  desegre- 
gation plan  stated  in  part: 

"No  choice  win  be  deftled  for  any  reason 
other  than  overcrowding.  .  .  .  Should  any  stu- 
dent be  denied  his  choice  because  of  over- 
crowding he  win  be  promptly  notified  and 
given  a  choice  among  all  other  schools  in 
the  system  where  space  is  available." 


The  above  information  was  erroneous  and 
deceptive  Insofar  as  my  case  is  concerned. 
First,  our  choice  was  obviously  not  denied 
due  to  overcrowding  since  children  from 
the  new  Plantation  Apartments  are  permitted 
to  attend  Orange  Grove  School  even  though 
located  closer  to  Albemarle  School.  Also,  a 
major  portion  of  the  Wespanee  Subdivision 
is  closer  to  Orange  Grove  School  than  are  the 
Plantation  Apartments.  Secondly,  we  were 
not  given  another  choice  In  accordance  with 
the  statement  contained  In  your  notice  and 
as  quoted  above. 

Mr.  President,  for  too  long  now  we 
have  acqulesed  to  the  dictatorial  power- 
grabbing  policies  of  HEW.  I  believe  It  Is 
high  time  that  HEW  returned  to  its 
proper  role  of  enforcing  the  law  instead 
of  forcing  integration,  while  giving  little 
consideration  to  the  already  herculean 
task  of  providing  good  education  to  our 
children.  The  1964  civil  rights  bill  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  dealing  with 
desegregation  were  designed  to  prevent 
discrimination  and  are  not  licensed  to 
forcefully  integrate  every  classroom  and 
school  activity.  Why  not  let  every  child 
attend  the  school  of  his  choice?  There  is 
no  valid  reason  for  denying  some  stu- 
dents their  choice  of  schools  just  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance.  I  remain  opposed 
to  the  present  policies  of  HEW  and  be- 
lieve that  control  of  our  schools  should  be 
returned  to  the  local  school  boards  and 
the  policy  of  freedom  of  choice  should  be 
the  guiding  principle  in  order  that  every 
child  can  receive  a  good  education  with- 
out being  bused  across  town  or  forced  to 
go  to  any  school  against  his  wishes.  Mr. 
President.  I  desire  that  my  vote  be  re- 
corded against  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  in  the  event  there  is  not 
a  rollcall. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  bhall 
not  detain  the  Senate  for  but  a  few 
moments. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  conference 
committee  on  the  pending  measure.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  so-called  guidelines.  I  was 
sitting  right  here  and  heard  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  now  Vice  President 
and  also  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  when  they  guar- 
anteed, as  they  were  mustering  votes  to 
impose  cloture — and  I  am  sure  they  did 
so  in  good  faith,  as  far  as  they  could — 
that  this  was  the  correct  interpretation 
of  the  bill  they  proposed  to  pass.  It  was 
certainly  a  reasonable  interpretation  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  specific  words  with 
respect  to  the  busing  of  schoolchildren 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  racial  bal- 
ance. 

That  law  was  passed  for  the  reason 
that  every  Informed  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate believed  that  interpretation  to  be 
correct.  It  has  not  been  changed  one  iota 
since  then.  But  it  has  been  Interpreted  by 
HEW  and.  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the 
courts  so  as  to  ignore  those  provisions 
that  were  written  in  the  bill  by  the  spon- 
sors of  the  bill — not  by  the  opponents, 
but  by  the  sponsors  of  the  bill. 

The  enforcement  has  been  the  most 
open,  brazen,  deliberate,  and  willful  act 
that  I  have  ever  seen  in  Government.  I 
have  repeatedly  said  this  to  the  HEW 
officials,  the  Secretary-  and  others,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  and  others.  Those 


officials  repeatedly  promised  some  relief 
on  many  of  these  points.  However,  we  are 
now  down  to  the  proposition  of  adopting 
some  additional  points  that  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  Senators  who  rep- 
lesent  States  outside  of  the  southern 
area  exactly  what  they  are  voting  for. 

We  have  been  solemnly  promised  over 
and  over  again  that  these  so-called  guide- 
lines were  going  to  be  enforced  in  other 
areas  of  the  country  as  they  were  In  our 
area.  That  promise,  for  some  reason,  has 
been  altogether  ignored  ufitll  within  the 
last  few  months.  This  thing  is  so  plain 
and  flagrant  that  when  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse!  learned  the  facts  a 
year  ago  when  he  was  handling  the  Ele- 
mentary Education  Act  he  told  them  face 
to  face  that  he  would  have  no  part  in  it 
and  It  would  have  to  be  remedied.  Later 
he  so  stated  on  the  floor. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
already  quoted  from  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  believe  that  if 
every  single  Senator  would  read  the 
Record  and  see  what  has  been  done,  they 
would  reach  the  same  conclusion  as  that 
reached  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
However,  at  this  time  If  the  pending  con- 
ference report  Is  agreed  to,  we  will  be 
voting  for  a  mandate,  a  new  section  in 
the  law.  Reading  from  page  64  of  H.R. 
18037.  the  amendment  says: 

Provided  that  the  Secretary — 

Meaning  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare — 
shall  assign  as  many  persons  to  the  Investi- 
gation and  compliance  activities  of  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  related  to 
elementary  and  secondary  education  In  the 
other  States  as  are  assigned  to  the  seventeen 
Soutliern  and  border  States  to  assure  that 
this  law  is  administered  and  enforced  on  a 
national  basis,  and  the  Secretary  is  directed 
to  enforce  compliance  with  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  by  like  methods  and 
with  equal  emphasis  In  all  States  of  the 
Union  and  to  report  to  the  Congress  by 
March  1,  1969,  on  the  actions  he  has  taken 
and  the  results  achieved  In  establishing  this 
compliance  program  on  a  national  basis  •  •  *. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  fair  warning  to 
all  Senatoi-s  who  lepresent  States  out- 
side of  the  area  where  t}us  measure  has 
been  enforced.  It  is  fair  warning  that 
they  are  ybting  a  mandate  on  themselves. 
I  do  not  know  what  will  be  done,  but  I 
predict  that  if  this  is  carried  out.  Sen- 
ators will  feel  the  results  in  their  own 
local  school  districts.  They  will  hear  from 
the  mothers  and  other  people.  Then,  for 
the  first  time,  there  will  be  some  chance 
to  get  a  provision  of  this  kind  considered 
on  a  national  basis. 

Much  interest  in  changing  this  law 
will  not  be  aroused  in  Chicago  so  long 
as  it  is  not  enforced  in  Chicago,  or  any 
other  area. 

Frankly,  that  is  one  of  the-^ngs  I 
want  to  see  brought  out.  Let  us  sfee  what 
the  reaction  will  be  nationally.  I  do  not 
want  it  enforced  there  with  the  venom 
and  almost  evil  intent  at  times  by  these 
executives  or  officials  as  iias  been  shown 
in  some  areas  of  our  part  of  the  country. 
But  if  this  is  a  national  policy,  we  will 
see  what  happens  now.  under  this  direct 
mandate  of  Congress,  which  is  a  change 
of  pohcy. 

Now  I  shall  refer  to  another  change  of 
policy  in  this  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  section 
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of  a  booklet  entitled  "The  Principal  Laws 
Relating  to  the  Establishment  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  National  Forests  and 
to  Other  Forest  Service  Activities"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


PEUCKNTAOX     OF     EICEIPTS     PATABI.B     TO     STATKS 
Atn    COtJMTIXS 

Act  Of  May  33,  1908  (35  Stat.  360)  and 
Section  13  of  the  Act  of  March  1.  1911  (36 
Stat  961),  as  amended  by  the  Acts  of  June 
30.  1914  (38  Stat.  441 1:  September  31.  1944 
(58  Stat.  737):  and  April  34,  1950  (64  Stat. 
87);    16  US.C.  500 

Twenty-five  per  centum  of  all  money*  re- 
ceived during  any  flacai  year  from  each  na- 
tional forest  shall  be  paid  at  the  end  thereof 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
State  or  Territory  In  which  said  national 
forest  is  situated,  to  be  expended  aa  the 
State  legislature  may  preacrlbe  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public  schools  and  public  roads 
of  the  county  or  counties  In  which  the  na- 
tional forest  Is  situated:  Provided,  That  when 
any  natlMt»l  forest  is  in  more  than  one  State 
or  ferrttary  or  coionty.  the  distributive  share 
to  each  from  the  proceeds  of  said  forest 
shall  be  poportlonal  to  its  area  therein.  In 
sales  of  logs,  ties,  poles,  posts,  cordwood, 
pulpwood.  and  other  forest  products  the 
amounts  made  available  for  schools  and  roads 
by  this  Act  shall  be  based  upon  the  stumpage 
value    of    the    timber. 

Mr.   STENNIS.   This   section   appears 

on  page  41  of  the  booklet,  and  it  refers 
to  the  national  forest  law  going  back  as 
far  as  May  1908,  with  successive  amend- 
ments down  to  and  including  April  24, 
1950 — all  of  which  predates  any  civil 
rights  act. 

That  section  provides  that — 
33  per  centum  of  all  moneys  received  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year  from  each  national  forest 
shall  be  paid — 

That  is  mandatory,  and  it  goes  back 
to  1908— 

at  the  end  t.*iereof  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  tie  State  or  Territory  In  which 
said  national  forest  is  situated,  to  be  ex- 
pended as  the  State  legislature  may  prescribe 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools  and  pub- 
lic roads  of  the  county  or  counties  In  which 
the    national    foreat    is   situated. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  as  plain  as  the  nose 
on  one's  face.  That  was  enacted,  and  the 
spirit  of  it,  at  least,  was  an  enactment 
in  lieu  of  taxes.  This  land  is  exempt  from 
ad  valorem  tax — the  vast  areas  of  some 
counties  that  are  national  forests.  Con- 
gress was  trying  to  even  up  the  equities 
and  said,  "We  will  let  you  share.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  will  not  pay  taxes,  but 
when  the  timber  is  marketed,  then  you 
will  get  a  share  of  the  proceeds." 

The  point  is  that  under  the  demand  of 
KEW,  this  money  was  withheld;  money 
that  belonged  to  those  districts  under 
the  mandate  of  this  old  law  has  been 
withheld  from  these  school  districts 
which  did  not  satisfy  the  HEW  officials. 
It  was  bodily  and  willfully  withheld  and 
was  not  paid,  and  it  is  lying  there  now. 

I  have  the  figures  with  respect  to  my 
own  State.  In  1967  they  withheld  $59,- 
900  nationwide,  and  $16,000  of  that  was 
withheld  from  my  State.  The  next  year 
there  were  more  sales  in  more  districts — 
$173,000  of  th<.s  forest  proceeds  fund 
was  withheld  from  my  State  alone,  and 
funds  were  withheld  from  other  States. 


Mr.  President,  that  is  recognized  by 
that  amendment,  aiid  this  provides  that 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision, 
moneys  received  from  national  forests,  to 
be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  public 
schools  or  public  roads,  and  so  forth,  may 
not  be  recommended  for  withholding  by 
any  official  employed  under  appropria- 
tions contained  therein. 

Now,  that  is  a  change  of  policy.  This 
is  an  appropriation  bill.  It  had  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  of  a  limitation.  But 
this  says  that  HEW  shall  not.  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  affairs,  make  any  rec- 
ommendation for  withholding  this  par- 
ticular money. 

We  have  conferred  with  the  officials  of 
HEW,  and  they  agree  that  under  this 
language  they  will  have  no  authority  to 
act  In  this  field.  I  say  that  at  this  time 
for  legislative  history.  That  statement 
was  made  in  the  presence  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama as  well  as  myself. 

I  asked  HEW.  "What  about  the  money 
you  are  already  holding?"  We  could  not 
make  this  bill  apply  to  It  under  well- 
known  rules  of  procedure,  and  they  said 
they  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
that. 

I  believe  it  is  very  clear,  indeed,  that 
with  this  change  of  policy.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly up  to  the  Federal  Government, 
under  the  mandate  of  this  change  of 
policy,  to  pay  that  money  now  to  those 
little  school  districts  from  which  it  has 
been  withheld  heretofore.  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  come  back  here  or  go 
to  court  and  sue  about  It.  It  Is  a  practice 
that  has  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Congress. 

If  thiii  bill  is  passed  and  Congress  has 
repudiated  and  changed  the  rule  so  far  as 
this  appropriation  money  is  concerned. 
that  Is  as  far  as  they  can  go  on  this  kind 
of  bUl. 

So  I  hope  that  this  little  mite  at  least 
will  be  released  now,  with  a  reasonable 
time  to  look  Into  it.  It  would  not  take 
more  than  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  at 
the  most.  I  certainly  shall  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  proper  authorities,  with 
that  hope. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  is  concerned, 
may  I  affirm  and  say  that  I  heartily  agree 
with  the  points  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  as  he  out- 
lined the  record,  the  practice  that  has 
been  going  on  under  the  administration 
of  HEW,  as  to  these  funds.  I  express  the 
hope,  too.  that  this  will  become  a  na- 
tional policy.  I  do  not  see  how  HEW  can 
come  back  here  next  year  and  ask  for  any 
kind  of  money  unless  they  have  a  real 
showing  that  they  are  carrying  out  not  a 
promise  but  a  mandate  of  Congress  In 
this  field.  I  believe  now  that  they  will.  I 
have  told  them  that  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  to  blame,  because  they 
might  have  been  getting  orders  from 
some  high  source.  This  is  a  political  mat- 
ter, and  it  has  been  htmdled  in  that  way. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  doubt  about 
the  pattern.  They  handled  it  that  way. 
trying  to  make  a  showing,  and  they  want 
to  make  that  showing  at  the  least  politi- 
cal cost.  I  hope  that  this  mandate  of 
Congress,  this  change  of  policy,  will 
revoke  that  pattern  and  move  Into  a 
higher  plane  and  a  more  Just  and  a  more 


reasonable  method  of  proceeding  In  this 
field. 

I  thank  the  Senate  for  Its  indulgence.  I 
especially  thank  the  Senator  from  Greor- 
gla,  who  has  labored  In  this  matter  as  a 
matter  of  principle  from  year  to  year, 
and  has  had  promises  made  to  him  over 
and  over  again  which,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  were  repudiated  year  after  year. 
Some  of  the  fine  language  in  most  of  it 
is  his,  as  Is  part  of  the  amendment  we 
discussed.  He  has  never  pleaded  for  any 
favors  or  anything  else  about  this  mat- 
ter, simply  for  what  Is  just  and  right. 
It  was  enacted  as  a  national  policy,  and 
that  is  the  basis  on  which  we  have  tried 
to  put  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  a  memo- 
randum printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Crvn.  Rights  Act  op  1964 — Busing  Pkovision 

Section  4-7(a)  of  Title  IV,  declares  that 
"nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  official 
...  of  the  United  States  to  achieve  a  racial 
balance  In  any  school  by  requiring  the  trans- 
portation of  pupils  or  students  from  one 
school  to  another  and  one  school  district  to 
another  In  order  to  achieve  such  racial  bal- 
ance .  .  ." 

Senator  Humphrey,  Floor  manager  of  the 
bill,  was  emphatic  and  unequivocal  that  this 
limitation  In  Title  IV  applies  to  the  entire 
act  and  particularly  to  Title  VI  In  an  ex- 
change with  Senator  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
which  appears  at  page  12715  of  the  Conokks- 
sioNAL  Recobd  for  June  4.  1964,  volume  110, 
part  10,  Senator  Humphrey  was  asked  "What 
does  the  word  'herein'  mean?"  In  the  above 
quoted  provision  of  Title  IV : 

"Mr.  HuMPKBET.  It  means  within  the  act. 

"Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia.  Does  It  mean 
the  act  or  the  title? 

''Mr.  HTTMPHRrr.  It  means  the  act.  .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr.  Btko  of  West  Virginia.  But  would  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  also  Indicate  wheth- 
er the  words  .  .  .  would  preclude  the  Ofllce  of 
Education,  under  Section  602  of  Title  VI,  from 
establishing  a  requirement  that  school  boards 
and  school  districts  shall  take  action  to  re- 
lieve racial  Imbalance  wherever  It  may  be 
deemed  to  exist? 

"Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes.  I  do  not  believe  In 
duplicity.  I  believe  that  If  we  Include  the 
language  In  Title  IV,  It  must  apply  through- 
out the  act .  .  . 

«  «  •  •  • 

"Mr.  HuMPHRET.  As  to  racial  balancing. 
Judge  Beamer's  opinion  In  the  Oary  case 
Is  significant  In  this  connection.  In  discuss- 
ing this  case,  as  we  did  many  times.  It  was 
decided  to  write  the  thrust  of  the  court's 
opinion  Into  the  proposed  substitute  .  .  ." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia.  Suppose  the 
Office  of  Education  establishes  a  regulation 
that  there  shall  be  no  racial  Imbalance  In  the 
schools  of  any  district  which  receives  Fed- 
eral assistance.  Cannot  the  Ofllce  of  Educa- 
tion, pursuant  to  carrying  out  this  regula- 
tion, deny  assistance  to  school  districts 
where  racial  Imbalance  exists? 

"Mr.  HustPHRET.  Let  me  read  the  substi- 
tute: PTovided.  that  nothing  here  shall  em- 
power any  official  or  court  of  the  United 
St-ites   to   issue  any  order. 

"Mr.  Btro  of  West  Virginia.  'To  Issue  any 
order',  but  does  It  provide  that  the  Office 
of  Education  shall  not  cut  off  Federal  as- 
sistance? 

""Mr.  Humphrey.  But  In  order  to  cut  off 
Federal  assistance,  the  President  would  have 
to  Issue  the  order,  If  the  Senator  would  read 
Section  602. 

"'Mr.   Byrd   of  West  Virginia.  The  words 
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are:  No  such  rule,  regulation,  or  order  shall 
become  effective  unless  and  until  approved 
by   the  President. 

Mr.  HuMPHBKY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr    Byro  of  West  Virginia.  What  assur- 
ance   does    the    Senator    give    me    that    the 
President  will  not  approve  such  a  require- 
ment? 

"Mr.  Humphrey.  Because  I  do  not  believe 
the  President  will  violate  the  law."' 

At  pages  12716  and  13717  of  the  Cohgrks- 
5IONAL  Record,  volume  110,  part  10.  Senator 
Javlts  came  to  the  aid  of  Senator  Humphrey 
In  reassiu'lng  Senator  Byrd. 

■Mr.  JAvrrs.  I  believe  I  know  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr;  Byrd)  Is  ask- 
ing about.  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  draft- 
ing the  point  we  are  talking  about. 

•  •  •  *  • 

'Taking  the  case  of  the  schools  to  which 
the  Senator  is  referring,  and  the  danger  of 
envisaging  the  rule  or  regulation  relating  to 
racial  j|C^alance,  it  Is  negated  expressly  in 
the  bill,  which  would  compel  racial  balance. 
Therefore,  there  Is  no  case  in  which  the 
thrust  of  the  statute  under  which  the  money 
would  be  given  would  be  directed  toward 
restoring  or  bringing  about  a  racial  balance 
in  the  schools.  If  such  a  rule  were  adopted  or 
promulgated  by  a  bureaucrat,  and  approved 
b\  ilie  President,  the  Senator's  State  would 
have  an  open  and  .«-hut  case  under  Section 
603.  That  Is  why  we  have  provided  for  Judi- 
cial review    .  .  ." 

Senator  Humphrey  rejoined  the  discussion 
at  page  12717,  returning  to  the  Gary  case 
which  he  had  mentioned  earlier. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  further  refer- 
ence to  the  Gary  Case.  This  case  makes  It 
quite  clear  that  while  the  constitution  pro- 
hibits segregation,  it  does  not  require  inte- 
gration. The  busing  of  children  to  achieve 
racial  balance  would  be  an  act  to  effect  the 
integration  of  schools.  In  fact.  If  the  bill  were 
to  compel  it,  it  would  be  a  violation,  because 
it  would  be  handling  the  matter  on  the  basis 
o;  race  and  we  would  be  transporting  chil- 
dren because  of  race.  The  bill  does  not  at- 
tempt to  eliminate  segregation  In  the  school 
systems.  "The  natural  factors  such  as  den- 
sity of  population,  and  the  distance  that 
students  would  have  to  travel  are  considered 
leccltlmate  means  to  determine  the  validity 
ot  a  school  district,  if  the  school  districts  are 
not  gerrymandered,  and  in  effect  deliberately 
segregated.  The  fact  that  there  Is  a  racial 
imbalance  per  se  is  not  something  which  is 
unconstitutional.  That  is  why  we  have  at- 
tempted to  clarify  It  with  the  language  of 
Section  4." 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  all  the  American  people  could 
have  heard  the  debate  and  the  discussion 
which  has  taken  place  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  this  afternoon. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  just 
biought  out  some  extremely  interesting 
and  important  points  in  regard  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare. 

Earlier,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
made  a  powerful  indictment  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  law  by  the  executive 
branch  of  Government. 

He  went  back  to  the  day  in  1964  that 
the  civil  lights  bill  was  enacted.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
tho  present  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  said  that  imder  that  measure,  if 
it  were  enacted,  the  Federal  Government 
would  not  have  the  right  to  do  what  the 
Depaitment  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  been  doing  in  the  last  2 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  if  the  facts 
brought  out  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
were  made  known  to  the  American  peo- 


ple from  coast  to  coast,  the  American 
people  would  rise  up  against  the  usur- 
pation of  power  by  the  executive  branch 
of  Government. 

Another  aspect  of  this  matter  that  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  emphasized  today 
is  the  unfairness  with  which  this  law  has 
been  administered. 

Let  us  assume  the  law  should  be  ad- 
ministered the  way  they  are  administer- 
ing It  now — and  I  do  not  make  that  as- 
sumption, but  let  us  assume  it — then  I 
submit  that  in  fairness  it  should  be  ad- 
ministered that  way  not  just  in  one  part 
of  the  country  but  It  should  be  admin- 
istered that  way  in  New  York,  California, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  all 
the  States  of  this  Nation. 

I  submit  that  when  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  admin- 
isters the  law  on  the  basis  it  has  admin- 
istered it,  and  applies  it  only  to  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  then,  Mr.  President, 
it  seems  to  me  that  those  of  us  In  the 
Senate,  and  the  American  people,  can 
very  well  question  the  sincerity  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  administering  this 
law  when  they  say  they  want  to  help  the 
Negro  people  and  that  they  want  to 
abolish  discrimination. 

I  say  let  us  abolish  it  everywhere. 
As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  pointed 
out,   the  Civil  Rights  Commission   has 
cited  any  number  of  cases  where  there 
is    equal    discrimination,    and    perhaps 
more  discrimination  in  New  York  State 
and  in  other  States  outside  the  South. 
Let   us    enforce    this   law   as   it   was 
placed  on  the  statute  books.  If  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare wants  to  enforce  it  only  in  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  I  say  that  is  wrong. 
I  say  it  is  not  only  imfalr  to  that  section 
of  the  country  but  it  is  also  unfair  to 
other  sections  where  the  law  is  not  be- 
ing enforced  and  presumably  discrimi- 
nation is  occurring  without  the  Federal 
Government  attempting  to  alleviate  it. 
So  I  feel  the  Senator  from  Georgia  to- 
day, with  the  material  he  placed  in  the 
Record,  has  rendered  a  great  service  to 
our  Nation.  It  seems  to  me  that  those 
of  us  in  Congress  on  both  sides  of  this 
civil  rights  question  have  an  obligation 
to  see  that  the  law  is  enforced  fairly  and 
not  just  enforced  in  one  section  of  the 
country. 

The  amendment  in  the  present  bill 
seeks  to  accomplish  just  that  purpose. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  to  Senators  that  I  am  ready  to  have 
the  conference  report  approved,  except 
that  the  assistant  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt]  asked  that 
I  give  the  Senator  the  benefit  of  a  quick 
quorum  call. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absent  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be   rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference   report. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  re 


state  the  parliamentary  situation.  We 
have  now  ascertained  from  the  Chair,  by 
rulings,  that^pproval  of  the  conference 
report  must  precede  consideration  of  the 
items  in  disagreement^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Amendment  No.  10  Is  in 
disagreement  as  it  came  over  from  the 
other  body.  If  the  Senate  does  not  concur 
in  amendment  No.  10  as  determined  by 
the  other  body,  It  will  then  be  in  disagree- 
ment and  there  will  have  to  be  a  con- 
ference upon  that  Item,  and  the  bill  can- 
not go  to  conference  imtil  that  question 
is  disposed  of.  It  will  not  affect  the  other 
items  in  the  conference  report  which 
will  thereby  have  been  approved,  except 
for  other  Items  in  disagreement  which 
may  be  similarly  challenged;  is  that  not 

correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
a  correct  statement. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  again  may 
I  just  be  suie,  so  that  we  all  understand 
the  situation,  because  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators are  interested  in  amendment  No. 
10.  I  therefore  propound  the  following 
parliamentary   inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  state  It. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  When  amendment  No.  10 
is  called  up  by  the  clerk,  and  should  it 
be  in  disagreement,  is  that  question  then 
debatable  and  upon  that  Issue  the  Sen- 
ate will  have  to  decide  and  the  yeas 
and  nays   may   be  ordered  upon   that 

issue:  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Am  I  not  within  my 
rights  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  pending  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  .Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSiLA.  That  is  what  I  asked 
for.  I  request  once  more  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may 
be  recognized,  so  that  we  may  know  ex- 
actly what  is  afoot,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is,  of  course,  completely  within 
his  rights  in  asking  for  theyeas  and  nays. 
I  apologize  to  him  because  I  thought 
what  he  was  seeking  was  to  be  sure  that 
we  got  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  propo- 
sition of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Mundt].  Of  course,  we  must  deal 
with  the  question  of  the  conference  re- 
port as  a  whole,  but  I  want  to  make  clear 
to  Senators,  in  the  absence  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  IMr.  Hill]  who,  quite 
in  good  faith  thought  that  this  would 
be  done  routinely  and  so  went  down  to 
a  conference — at  which  I  was  due,  also — 
that  the  only  thing  that  will  now  happen, 
if  the  conference  report  is  approved,  is 
that  each  item  reported  in  disagreement 
and  which  is  set  forth  in  the  report  of 
the  managers  ol   the   House,  including 
the  item  about  impacted  areas  and  other 
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items  which  are  in  disagreement,  will  be 
called  up  separately. 

Any  Senator  who  wants  to  do  so  may 
contest  any  Item  and  seek  to  have  the 
Senate  stand  by  Its  own  position  as  con- 
tradistinguished to  whatever  the  House 
has  done — in  some  cases,  the  House  has 
adopted  the  position  of  the  Senate,  in 
which  case  I  assume  there  is  no  reason 
for  proceeding  further,  but  in  some  cases 
the  House  has  not.  as  for  example  the 
one  in  which  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI  is  quite  interested. 
There,  too.  notwithstanding  the  vote.  I 
propound  again  another  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Notwithstanding  the 
vote,  and  assimalng  the  vote  is  favorable, 
it  will  still  be  possible  to  act  separately 
on  every  item  in  dlsa^eement.  is  that 
not  correct  "* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
Senate  understands  that,  so  that  we  will 
not  stop  anyone,  when  we  adopt  the  con- 
ference report  as  such. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this  ap- 
propriations bill  is  as  important  to  the 
future  of  our  country  as  is  any  other  we 
have  voted  on.  or  will  va*e  on.  this  year. 
It  appropriates  funds  for  education;  for 
health;  for  employment  programs;  for 
the  poverty  program;  for  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting;  for  con- 
sumer protection  activities;  and  for 
literally  hundreds  of  other  items  all  re- 
lated to  the  health  and  well-being  of  our 
country  and  of  its  people. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Conunittee 
on  Appropriations,  which  accompanied 
the  bill  when  we  considered  and  passed 
it  before  sending  it  to  conference,  nms 
to  some  one  hundred  pages.  It  is.  quite 
literally,  a  catalog  of  our  national  com- 
mitment io  bettering  the  lives  of  millions 
and  millions  of  Americans,  rich  and  poor, 
black  and  white,  old  and  young. 

Under  the  astute  and  compassionate 
guidance  of  Senator  Listcr  Hill,  the 
committee  has  set  priorities  and  goals 
for  the  executive  branch — a  difQcult  task 
in  this  time  of  very  great  pressure  on 
the  Federal  budget.  Senator  Hill  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  committee  deserve  our 
praise  and  appreciation  for  their  work. 

I  noted  with  particular  interest  two 
items  regarding  activities  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  One  relates  to 
expenditures  of  program  funds  for  the 
elderly  poor,  and  the  other  to  funds  for 
neighborhood  health  centers. 

I  would  like  to  quote  briefly  from  the 
committee's  report,  its  comments  on  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly  poor: 

In  its  review  of  the  operations  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  over  the  past  year. 
thaL  committee  has  found  a  disturbing  lack 
of  expenditure  of  program  funds  for  the 
elderly  poor.  The  committee  notes  that  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  was  significantly 
amended  in  the  last  session  in  five  titles  to 
emphasize  the  need  for  a  major  expansion  of 
activities  on  behalf  of  the  elderly  poor.  De- 
spite these  authorizations.  OEO  has  contin- 
ued to  relegate  older  persons  programs  and 
services  to  second,  or  less,  priority  with  the 
result  that  less  than  5  percent  of  OEO  funds 
were  specifically  directed  to  serve  the  55  and 


above  group  which  represenu  from  26  to  30 
percent  of  the  Nation's  poor.  Even  though 
the  Congress  authorized  a  major  new  spe- 
cial emphasis  program,  senior  opportunities 
and  services,  section  323(A)8.  in  the  1967 
session  through  which  OBO  could  have  chan- 
neled major  program  funds  to  meet  the  leg- 
islative Intent,  the  committee  notes  that 
only  a  few  token,  last  minute  programs  were 
funded  under  this  section. 

Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  a  new  situation 
within  OBO  priorities.  For  the  past  4  years 
the  Ckjngress  and  outside  private  agencies 
have  been  urging  OEO  to  give  greater  equity 
to  the  needs  of  the  elderly  OEO  has  chosen 
to  give  only  token  acknowledgement  to  these 
reasonable  requests.  The  Committee,  there- 
fore, feels  that  It  has  no  choice  but  to  specifi- 
cally require  OEO  to  meet  lU  statutory  and 
programmatic  mandate  and  earmarks  (50 
minion  In  title  11  funds  to  be  channeled 
through  section  322(A).  We  believe  that 
such  an  earmark  will  allow  OEO  to  develop 
a  significant  national  older  persons  program 
without  constraint  on  its  other  program 
plans.  The  committee  also  Instructs  OEO  to 
maintain  its  current  level  of  expenditures 
on  behalf  of  the  elderly  In  all  OEO  titles. 

Mr.  President,  we  badly  need  this  man- 
date. Last  year,  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  took  thousands  of 
pages  of  testimony,  in  hearings  all  around 
the  countrj',  on  the  operation  of  OEO 
programs.  We  found  a  distressing  lack 
of  attention  to  the  problems  of  the  el- 
derly poor,  and  so  stated  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  in  our  report  accompany- 
ing the  1967  amendments  to  the  OEO 
legislation.  Still,  however,  there  has  not 
been  sufficient  response  to  meet  the  over- 
whelming needs  of  those  of  our  senior 
citizens  who  lack  sufficient  income  to 
make  their  retirement  years  ones  of  dig- 
nity and  pride.  I  sincerely  hope  the  ex- 
plicit direction  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  will  be  heeded,  as 
regards  this  much-needed  effort  on  be- 
half of  the  elderly  poor. 

The  second  item  deserving  our  close 
attention  relates  to  funds  for  the  neigh- 
borhood health  center  program. 

The  neighborhood  health  center  pro- 
gram is  a  notable  breakthrough  in  the 
health  field.  It  not  only  brings  new  health 
services  and  new  health  jobs  to  poor  per- 
sons, but  demonstrates  new  systems  of 
health  care  and  provides  new  patterns  of 
community  involvement  to  solve  the  basic 
social  and  economic  problems  which  have 
for  so  long  been  major  obstacles  to  good 
health  care. 

During  the  past  3  years.  47  neigh- 
borhood health  centers  have  been 
opened.  Hundreds  of  other  local  com- 
munities have  expressed  their  desire  to 
develop  similar  programs. 

This  impressive  beginning  has  been 
made  possible  because  the  poor  them- 
selves, and  the  health  professionals — 
such  as  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation— agree  that  this  program  pro- 
vides a  necessary  step  in  solving  our 
health  problems. 

This  necessary  step  is  provided  by  of- 
fering more  effective  deliver>'  of  services 
in  the  areas  where  the  people  live,  by 
focusing  on  the  needs  of  the  entire 
family,  by  being  available  at  convenient 
hours,  and  by  organizing  on  a  team  basis 
to  make  full  utilization  of  both  scarce 
professional  skills  and  new  neighborhood 
workers. 

This  program  has  trained   ar.d  em- 


ployed more  than  2,000  poor  people 
in  the  health  field.  Neighborhood 
residents  are  given  special  training  to 
work  as  family  health  workers,  aides  to 
doctors  and  nurses,  and  assistants  in  the 
laboratory  and  business  office.  Over  half 
the  jobs  at  health  centers  are  filled  by 
neighborhood  residents. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  is  giving  greater  em- 
phasis to  the  development  of  such  pro- 
grams in  rural  as  well  as  urban  areas. 
The  President  s  National  AdvLsorj-  Com- 
mission on  Rural  Poverty  found  14  mil- 
lion poor  and  frequently  destitute  people 
in  these  rural  areas  receiving  medical 
care  which  was  "not  only  inadequate  m 
extent  but  deficient  in  quality." 

This  rural  health  problem  Is  just  as 
severe  as  the  problem  existing  in  our 
urban  areas,  and  through  the  neighbor- 
hood health  center  program,  we  have  dis- 
covered a  way  of  effectively  combating 
poor  health  among  our  poor. 

I  was  the  original  sponsor  of  the  neieh- 
borhood  health  center  program,  and  it  i,s 
a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  see  its 
success. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
directed  that  OEO  expend  not  less  than 
$90  million  on  the  neighborhood  health 
center  program  in  fiscal  year  1969.  This 
amount  will  bring  new  health  services 
and  new  health  jobs  to  more  than  1  mil- 
lion additional  urban  and  rurgJ  poor 
people,  and  will  permit  the  continuation 
of  those  neighborhood  health  center 
programs  presently  operating. 

It  is  my  understanding,  from  conver- 
sations I  have  had  with  the  Senate  con- 
ferees, that  the  members  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  did  not  not  intend  any 
change  in  the  Senate's  earmarks  for 
these  two  programs.  Further,  nowhere  In 
the  conference  report  itself  is  there  any 
indication  that  the  conferees  intended  to 
change  the  Senate's  earmarks  in  these 
two  programs.  Consequently,  I  think  we 
can  all  rest  assured  on  this  point,  which 
has  been  clear  all  along  but  on  which  I 
do  not  think  there  should  be  any  doubt. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conrunlttee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  unanimously  agreed  to 
a  resolution  honoring  Senator  Lister 
Hill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Resolution  of  the  CoVMrrrEE  on  Labor  and 
PtTBLlc   Welfare   of   the   U.S.   Senate   Ex- 
pressing   Profound    Admiration    for    and 
Best  Wishes  to  Their  Beloved  Chairman. 
THE  Senior  Senator  F^om   Alabama,  the 
Honorable  Lister  Hill 
Whereas,   our   beloved   colleague   and   dis- 
tinguished Chairman.  Senator  Lister  Hill  of 
Alabama,  Is  leaving  us  at  the  height  of  his 
career;  and 

Whereas,  during  his  forty-five  years  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  he  has  with 
courage  and  dedication  committed  his  heart, 
his  Intelligence,  and  his  vision  and  leadership 
to  unceasing  efforts  to  advance  the  health. 
education,  prosperity  and  well-being  of  all 
our  people:  and 

Whereas,  his  passion  for  human  excellence, 
his  thirst  for  ever-expanding  knowledge,  his 
command  of  the  legislator's  art,  and  his  vast 
experience    in    the    councils    of    government 
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have  benefited  and  Inspired  all  who  have  had 
the  honor  to  serve  under  him;  and 

Whereas,  as  Chairman  of  this  C<Mnmltte« 
he  has  been  our  wise  counsellor,  our  valiant 
leader,  our  generous  benefactor  and  our  kind 
friend :  now  therefore,  be  It 

That  we,  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
on  Lai>or  and  Public  Welfare,  express  In  the 
official  minutes  of  the  Committee  our  pro- 
found admiration  for  his  matchless  record 
of  contributions  to  our  Nation,  and  our  best 
wishes  to  him  for  a  long,  happy,  and  always 
fruitful  life. 

Waywe  Morse,  Oregon;  Ralph  Yar- 
borougr,  Texas;  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
Pennsylvania;  Jennings  Randolph, 
West  Virginia;  Harrison  A.  Williams. 
Jr.,  New  Jersey;  Claiborne  Pell,  Rhode 
Island;  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Massa- 
chusetts; Gatlord  Nelson.  Wisconsin; 
Waltek  p.  Mondale,  Minnesota. 
Jacob  K.  Javits,  New  York;  Winston  L. 
PaoUTY,  Vermont;  Peter  H.  Dominick, 
Colorado;  George  Mttrphy,  California; 
Paul  J.  Pannin,  Arizona;  Robert  P. 
Griffin,  Michigan. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lis- 
ter Hill.  He  htis  always  been,  to  me,  a 
valued  friend  and  a  wise  and  patient 
counselor.  And  he  has  always  been,  to 
the  committee,  a  chairman  who  combines 
strong  and  effective  leadership  with 
scrupulous  fairness. 

His  notable  achievements  in  the  field 
of  our  Nation's  health  have  brought  him 
national  acclaim  and  international  re- 
pute. With  dedication,  devotion,  and 
drive  he  has  literally  singlehandedly 
wrought  far-reaching  changes  in  our 
health  systems — changes  which  have 
brought  health  care  for  the  first  time  to 
millions  of  Americans,  and  have  raised 
the  level  of  health  care  for  all  Americans. 
If  in  his  45  years  of  public  service  he  had 
nothing  more  than  this,  he  would  be  for- 
ever cited  in  the  Nation's  annalB  as  one 
who  made  an  outstanding  contribution. 
But  he  has  done  much  more — as  in  in- 
troducing the  original  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  legislation,  and  in  helping 
shape  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  the  GI  bills,  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Corporation,  and  literally  hun- 
dreds more.  His  interests  in  bettering  the 
lives  of  Americans  has  been  as  broad  as 
his  skill  has  been  great. 

Mr.  President,  my  two  brothers  served 
on  the  Labor  Committee  with  Senator 
Hill,  as  I  do  now.  I  know  the  esteem 
they  both  had  for  him  as  a  colleague  and 
as  a  friend.  In  fact.  I  first  met  Lister 
Hill  when  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  the 
1950's  to  visit  my  brother  in  his  Senate 
office. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  miss  Lister 
Hill — as  a  Senator  and  as  a  friend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  EllenderI.  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  GrttenincI.  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeI.  the  Senator  from 
Missouri   [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator 


from  Georgia  fMr.  Talmadge]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
IndiEina  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Polbright],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  HollingsI, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche].  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  MagnusonI.  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovernI.  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney].  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie].  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson!,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  RiBicoFFi,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  SmathersI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington!,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ti-DiNGsl. 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark!  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett!,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  BayhI,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
IMr.  Church!,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark!,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  IMr.  F'ulbricht],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  HollingsI,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut IMr.  Ribicoff!,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington!  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  IMr.  TalmadgeI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr.  Tyd- 
ings]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett!,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  Cooper],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  Cotton],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  IMr.  GoodellI.  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  !Mr.  iCRiFFiN], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Mor- 
ton!, the  Senator  from  California  IMr. 
Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr. 
Pearson],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Percy],  the  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mrs. 
Smith],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett!,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke  1.  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirksen!.  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Dominick!. 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Good- 
ell!,  the  Senator  from  California  IMr. 
Murphy!,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr. 
Pearson!,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Percy!,  the  Senator  from  Maine  ^Mrs. 
Smith!,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr.  Tower]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  56. 
nays  3.  as  follows: 


(No.  337  Leg] 

YEAS— 66 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Allott 

Hatfield 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Moss 

Baker 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

Boggs 

HUI 

Pastore 

Brewster 

Holland 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Byrd.  Va. 

Javits 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Scott 

Case 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Spong 

Dodd 

Long,  La. 

Stennls 

Ervln 

Mansfield 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fannin 

McCleUan 

Williams,  Del 

Fong 

McOee 

Yarbo  rough 

Hansen 

Mclntyre 

Young,  N  Dak 

Harris 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Miller 

NATS— 3 

Eastland 

Russell 

Thurmond 

NOT  VOnNG— 41 

Bartlett 

OoodeU 

Morton 

Bayh 

Oore 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Orlffln 

Muskie 

Bible 

Gruenlng 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Hollings 

Pearson 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Percy 

Church 

Jackson 

Ribicoff 

Clark 

Lausche 

Smatbers 

Cooper 

Long.  Mo 

Smith 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Dirksen 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Dominick 

McOoverii 

Tower 

Ellender 

Monroney 

Ty  dings 

Ptilbrlght 

Morse 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  first 
amendment  In  disagreement  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolrted.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  7  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: Strike  out  the  sums  of  ••*82,200.0O0" 
and  "$79,200,000'  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$78,740,000  ' 
and   •■$75,740,000",   respectively. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ment to  Senate  amendment  No.  7. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next 
amendment  in  disagreement  will  be 
cf  ftt^d 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  far  as  I  know,  only 
Senate  amendments  Nos.  10  and  65  may 
be  the  subject  of  some  contest.  If  agree- 
able to  the  Senator  from  Montana  and 
to  the  Senate,  might  we  not  approve  all 
the  other  Items  as  the  House  has  passed 
them,  and  then  take  whatever  action  the 
Senate  may  desire  with  respect  to  Senate 
amendments  Nos.  10  and  65? 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendments  of 
the  House  of  Repres?ntatlves  to  Senate 
amendments  Nos.  11,  13.  15,  17,  19,  31, 
32,  42. 49,  and  52. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  House  amendments  concurred  in 
are,  as  follows: 

Resolved  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
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ate  numbered  11  to  the  aforesaid  bUl,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  aa  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said 
amendment,  insert  "t  156.000. 000" 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  13  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows    In  lieu  of  the  sum  of     •144.600,000". 

•  140  600.000",    and    "•34.000.000"     proposed 
by    said    amendment,    insert    "•128.600.000". 

•  134  600.000".     and      "•60  000.000".     respec- 
tively 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
dlEagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  15  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment.   Insert    "•143.144.000." 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  17  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said 
amendment.  Insert  "•5.500.000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  19  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: _In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  "•89.417.000." 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  31  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  '•49,931.000" 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  32  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said 
amendment.  Insert  "•7.200.000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  42  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows Strike  out  the  sums  of  "•68.922.000" 
and  "(62.900.000"  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  '•61.907.000" 
and  "•56.200.000".  respectively 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  49  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  aa  fol- 
lows: Strike  out  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  and  Insert  the  following: 

"BTILDINCS    ANO    FACILITIXS 

"The  Secretary  may  accept  a  conveyance 
by  donation  deed  of  the  site  for  an  environ- 
mental health  facility  at  Morgantown.  West 
Virginia,  notwithstanding  a  right  of  reverter 
in  the  donor  If  the  property  ceases  to  be  used 
as  an  environmental  health  facility  " 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  52  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  in- 
serted by  said  amendment  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"For  grants  under  sections  2,  3,  4(a)  (2)  (A). 
13.  and  13  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act.  as  amended.  »368.990.000  of  which  •345,- 
900.000  la  for  grants  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  under  section  2:  »3.200.000  Is 
for  grants  under  section  3:  S8,000.000  (to  re- 
main available  through  June  30.  1971)  shall 
be  for  planning,  preparing  for.  and  Initiating 
special  programs  to  expand  vocational  reha- 
bilitation services  under  section  4(a)  (2)  (A): 
and  •1.890.000  (to  remain  available  through 
June  30.  1970)  Is  for  grants  with  respect  to 
workshops  and  rehabilitation  facilities  under 
section  12:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall, 
within  the  limits  of  the  allotments  and  ad- 
ditional allotments  for  grants  under  section 
2  of  such  Act,  allocate  (or  from  time  to  time 
reallocate)  among  the  States,  in  accordance 
with  regulations,  amounts  not  exceeding  In 
the  aggregate  •10.000.000.  which  may  be  used 
only  for  paying  the  Federal  share  of  expendi- 


turM  for  the  establishment  of  workshops  or 
rehabilitation  facllltlea  where  the  State  funds 
used  for  such  expendlturee  are  derived  from 
private  contributions  conditioned  on  use  for 
a  specified  workshop  or  facility,  and  no  part 
of  the  allotment  or  additional  allotment  to 
any  State  for  grants  under  section  2  of  said 
Act  other  than  the  allocation  or  reallocation 
to  such  State  under  this  proviso  may  be  so 
used:  Provided  further.  That  the  allotment 
to  any  State  under  section  3(a)  (1)  of  such 
Act  shall  be  not  leaa  than  •36.000." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  Senate  amendment 
numbered  10: 

The  legislative  clerk  read  sis  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  10  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

"For  grants  and  paymenu  under  the  Act 
of  September  30.  1950.  as  amended  ( 20  U.S.C. 
ch.  13).  and  under  the  Act  of  September  23^ 
I960,  as  amended  (20  US C.  ch  9).  •90.- 
965.000.  flscal  year  1968." 

Mr.  HILL.  I  move  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  MX7NDT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  that  motion.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
conference  considered  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  10  on  the  school  assistance 
program.  Public  Law  87-4,  which  ap- 
pears on  page  15,  line  17  through  line  2 
on  page  16  of  H.R.  18037.  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  the  compromise  that  the  House 
conferees  offered  to  the  Senate  conferees 
was  that  the  House  would  recede  on  the 
money  item,  $90,965,000,  but  not  on  the 
language  that  appears  on  page  15  of  the 
Senate-passed  bill,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Provided.  That  these  funds  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Antl -Defi- 
ciency Statute.  Revised  Statutes  3679.  sec- 
tion 665(ci.  title  31,  United  Stales  Code: 
Prottded  further,  That  the  expenditure  of 
this  appropriation  shall  not  be  taken  Into 
consideration  for  the  purposes  of  title  II  of 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditures  Control  Act 
of  1968. 

Mr.  President,  all  the  Senate  conferees 
held  fast,  however,  and  told  the  House 
conferees  to  take  amendment  No.  10 
back  in  disagreement  for  a  vote  on  the 
precise  Senate  amendment,  which  in- 
cluded the  money  provision  and  the  lan- 
guage just  as  I  have  read  it. 

For  all  intents  and  purposes,  I  believe 
that  that  was  what  our  conferees  ex- 
pected would  be  done,  and  that  was  what 
our  conferees  told  those  of  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate who  were  vitally  Interested  in  this 
provision  would  be  done.  It  was  expected 
the  House  would  take  a  vote  on  our 
amendment. 

However,  it  did  not  work  out  that  way. 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
motion  that  the  House  presented  in  lieu 
of  the  matter  inserted  by  our  Senate 
amendment  was  as  follows: 

For  grants  and  payments  under  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C,, 
ch.  13 1,  and  under  the  Act  of  September  23. 


1960.   as  amended    (20   U.S.C.   ch.  9).  •90- 
965.000.  Hscal  year  1968 — 

So  Senators  will  see  that  the  House 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  vote 
either  for  or  against  the  language  we 
inserted  on  the  Senate  side,  which  made 
it  certain  that  the  impacted  area  school 
systems  would  get  the  full  entitlement  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  Therefore,  Mr, 
President,  we  have  been  through  this 
hassle  many  times,  but  the  funds  that 
were  appropriated  in  the  second  supple- 
mental for  this  program  were  never 
used. 

My  amendment,  which  I  presented  to 
the  Members  of  this  body,  cosponsoied 
by  many  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  added  some  muscle  to  the 
language  of  the  bill. 

The  two  provisions  to  H.R.  18037  that 
were  added  on  the  floor  were  completely 
Ignored  by  the  other  body,  and  the  con- 
ferees did  not  give  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  opportunity  to  vote  my 
language  up  or  down,  since  the  motion 
that  was  considered  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives merely  authorized  the  funds. 

I  must  remind  the  Senate  that  when 
this  issue  was  before  us  at  the  time  we 
had  this  appropriation  bill  on  the  floor, 
the  roUcall  vote  was  59  to  5  in  favor  of 
the  two  provisions  which  I  have  just 
read,  and  Senators  will  undoubtedly  re- 
call how  they  voted  on  the  issue. 

I  repeat,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, that  we  have  gone  through  this 
exercise  before  with  no  results.  We  have 
a  firm  commitment  to  the  school  peo- 
ple in  the  States,  under  the  law,  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  for  this  program.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  have  moved  to  re- 
ject the  Labor  and  HEW  conference  re- 
port on  Senate  amendment  No.  10,  with 
instructions  or  an  understanding  to  our 
conferees  that  this  language  is  not  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  as  the  amendment 
they  brought  back  from  the  conference 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  amend- 
ment passed  by  the  Senate  by  its  vote 
of  59  to  5. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  today  re- 
assert its  position  which  it  took  over- 
whelm n^ly  in  that  59-to-5  vote,  to  put 
in  the  language  without  which  experience 
has  shown  that  mere  appropriation  of  the 
funds  is  meaningless,  because  we  have 
done  that  several  times  in  the  90th 
Congress. 

We  have  here,  unfortunately,  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  Congress. 
Congress  has  held  that  as  long  as  this 
is  the  law.  as  long  as  school  districts 
have  prepared  their  budgets,  signed  con- 
tracts with  teachers,  and  set  up  their 
school  systems  with  the  firm  expectation 
that  they  would  get  100  percent  of  the 
entitlement  written  into  the  law.  we  feel 
it  is  breaking  faith  with  the  school  dis- 
tricts of  America  to  deny  it  to  them 

The  executive  argues  that  the  legisla- 
tion is  not  perfect,  and  not  satisfactory 
from  the  executive  viewpoint,  that  it  has 
some  flaws,  and  I  suspect  that  it  does. 
So  when  we  have  appropriated  the  mon- 
ey, they  have  found  one  reason  or  an- 
other for  not  passing  it  out.  By  sending 
this  matter  back  to  conference  with  the 
understanding  on  the  part  of  our  con- 
ferees that  they  are  to  Insist  that  this 
time  the  House  conferees  take  this  mat- 
ter back  for  a  vote  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
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resentatives  membership,  we  may,  it  is 
true,  be  delaying  the  passage  of  this  ap- 
propriation bill  by  some  48  hours,  but  I 
submit  that  is  a  much  better  thing  to  do 
than  to  deny  children  on  the  air  t>ases 
and  Government  installations  of  this 
country  a  full  9  months  of  education. 

If  we  do  not  do  this,  we  run  into  the 
prospect  that  some  of  the  schools  will 
have  to  close.  Others  will  operate  with  a 
short  term  of  7  months,  6  months,  or  8 
months;  and  other  sch(x>ls  will  be  placed 
in  complete  jeopardy  in  their  capacity  to 
educate  the  children. 

In  the  main,  in  most  of  our  States, 
these  children  are  the  children  of  the 
forces  fighting  for  freedom  in  Vietnam 
today,  sent  there  by  the  order  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  fight  under  freedom's  flag. 
Their  offspring  living  on  these  bases  cer- 
^tainly  are  entitled  to  an  education.  The 
local  commimities  cannot  provide  it.  In 
some  instances,  they  are  located  on  Fed- 
eral property  without  a  tax  base.  Unless 
we  make  this  money  available,  with  the 
mandate  that  we  supported  by  this  59- 
to-5  majority  when  we  voted  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  there  is  no  assurance  that 
they  will  be  able  to  continue  their  edu- 
cational careers. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  worse  for  the 
morale  of  men  far  from  home,  fighting 
in  this  war,  than  to  get  a  letter  from  the 
wife  that  the  kids  are  out  of  school, 
that  there  is  no  money,  that  they  cannot 
keep  the  school  open:  and  they  cannot 
keep  it  open  because  there  are  only  two 
places  from  which  they  can  get  money 
to  run  the  school.  The  first  is  the  tax 
base,  of  which  in  many  instances  is  en- 
tirely inadequate. 

And  in  many  instances  they  have  none. 
And  the  other  is  by  the  fulfillment  of  the 
commitment  provided  for  in  Public  Law 
874,  the  full  entitlement  for  these  schools. 
I  point  out  that  these  are  the  funds  for 
the  present  school  year.  This  is  an  emer- 
Rency.  and  certainly  we  can  afford  a  de- 
lay of  48  hours  so  that  the  conferees  can 
meet  and  the  House  can  express  its  will. 
If  the  House  refuses  to  go  along  and  says, 
in  effect,  "Let  the  kids  stay  out  of  school: 
invalidate  the  public  law  by  not  passing 
the  funds  to  implement  it,"  then  we 
might  have  to  retreat.  But  we  are  en- 
titled to  have  an  expression  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Members  of  the  other  body. 

By  rejecting  amendment  No.  10,  as  I 
urge,  we  will  be  sending  this  back  to  the 
conferees  and  the  House  conferees  will 
be  required  to  take  it  back  for  a  House 
vote.  We  will  get  this  matter  resolved 
firmly  and  terminate  the  controversy. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  aware  that,  in 
some  instances,  money  beyond  the  80 
percent  has  been  advanced  to  school  di- 
visions and  that  these  school  divisions 
are  now  being  called  upon  to  have  the 
overpayment  credited  against  future  ap- 
propriations? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  things  inherent 
when  I  said  that  we  might  have  to  close 
down  schools  entirely  and  deny  the  chil- 
dren of  servicemen  who  are  serving  over- 
seas an  opportunity  to  go  to  school.  That 
is  why  It  is  important  to  have  this  lan- 


guage. Otherwise  it  is  a  gesture  of 
futility. 

No  Senator  should  go  and  tell  the 
school  district.  "I  did  everything  for  you. 
I  voted  to  appropriate  the  money."  That 
Is  meaningless  and  an  exercise  in  futil- 
ity. It  is  a  deception  and  a  fraud,  because 
when  we  have  done  this  without  this 
kind  of  mandatory  language,  they  have 
denied  funds  to  the  school  districts  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further?  . 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  since  last 
January  when  the  OfiSce  of  Education 
announced  that  the  existing  appropria- 
tion for  the  impacted  areas  program 
would  cover  only  80  percent  of  the  fiscal 


ate  language  with  regard  to  the  flscal 
1968  impacted  areas  supplemental  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore,  join  with 
the  Senator  from  South  I>akota  In  ask- 
ing that  the  Senate  Insist  upon  the  lan- 
guage last  adopted.  I  also  point  out  that 
the  Senate  has  voted  on  this  matter  al- 
ready three  times  during  the  present 
session. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  in- 
sist upon  this  language  and  that  the 
House  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon 
the  Senate  language. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  join  in  rejecting 
the  conference  report  as  to  amendment 
No.  10. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  He  has  been  an  ardent  and 


1968  entitlement  for  the  1967-68  schorf'^^nsistent  supporter  of  the  program.  I 
year,  many  local  school  officials  and  nope  he  will  have  the  Influence  which  I 
Members  of  Congress  have  been  working 


to  obtain  a  $91  million  supplemental  ap 
propriation  to  provide  full  entitlement 
for  the  Public  Law  874  program  in  fiscal 
1968. 

On  July  2,  1968.  after  both  the  House 
and  Senate  had  taken  rollcall  votes  which 
indicated  support  for  the  supplemental 
appropriation,  the  fimds  were  included 
in  the  second  supplemental  for  fiscal 
1968.  The  President,  however,  allowed  the 
appropriation  to  lapse  at  the  end  of  July. 
He  did  so.  despite  indications  that  the 
Congress  wished  these  funds  to  be  re- 
leased and  despite  pleas  from  numerous 
school  officials. 

I  have  several  times  recited  the  prob- 
lems brought  upon  school  districts  as  a 
result  of  the  withholding  of  these  funds. 
Since  1951  school  districts  have  always 
received  close  to  100  percent  entitlement, 
and  some  districts  had  already  obligated 
or  spent  funds  which  they  anticipated 
receiving  as  usual.  In  addition,  some  dis- 
tricts were  "overpaid"  by  the  Office  of 
Education  after  the  congressional  action 
In  early  July  and  will  be  forced  to  re- 
pay the  amount  of  the  overpayment  out 
of  fiscal  1969  entitlements.  Thus,  school 
budgets  for  2  fiscal  years  face  (iisruption 
because  of  shortsightedness  and  irre- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

When  the  Labor-Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  appropriations  bill  for  flscal 
1969  was  brought  to  the  Senate  floor, 
however,  we  added  an  amendment  re- 
approprlating  the  supplemental  ftmds 
and  exempting  them  from  the  antidefi- 
ciency  statutes  and  the  spending  reduc- 
tion provisions  of  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968.  We  did  so 
by  an  overwhelming  vote.  The  House 
later,  by  a  rollcall  vote,  agreed  to  reap- 
propriate  the  $91  million.  The  House  did 
not,  however,  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  exemptions  from  the  antl- 
deflciency  statutes  and  the  spending  re- 
duction provisions  of  the  Revenue  and 
Control  Expenditure  Act  placed  on  the 
appropriation  by  the  Senate. 

I  know  that  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  which  recently  cleared  the  Con- 
gress exempted  most  education  pro- 
grams from  the  spending  reduction  pro- 
visions of  the'*Ilevenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act,  but  because  of  the  trouble 
we  have  encoimtered  in  having  these 
funds  released,  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  insist  on  inclusion  of  all  the  Sen- 


think  he  has  with  Senators  on  his  side 
of  the  aisle  and  that  a  motion  to  reject 
amendment  No.  10  will  prevail. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  would  read  the  language. 
I  do  not  find  it  on  my  desk  at  the  present 
time.  I  would  like  td'have  the  language 
read  so  that  the  Senate  can  be  informed. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  lan- 
guage is  on  page  15  of  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  Senate.  This  was  the  language  that 
was  adopted  and  confirmed  by  the  roll- 
call vote  of  59  to  5. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  these  funds  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Antl- 
Deflclency  Statute,  Revised  Statutes  3679, 
section  665(c),  title  31,  United  States  Code: 
Provided  further.  That  the  expenditure  of 
this  appropriation  shall  not  be  taken  Into 
consideration  for  the  purposes  of  title  n  of 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditures  Control  Act 
of  1968, 

That  language  was  put  there  because 
it  was  under  the  guise  of  those  pieces 
of  legislation  in  which  the  Executive 
justified  a  denial  of  the  funds  which  had 
been  promised. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Presiderit,  I  subscribe 
to  the  position  of  the  Senator.  He  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  this  fight  for  the 
last  3  years.  I  know  that  some  people  are 
opposed  to  the  program.  However,  I  do 
not  think  they  really  realize  the  nature 
of  the  program. 

This  was  based  on  those  areas  in  which 
there  were  large  Federal  installations.  It 
was  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  school 
districts  in  formulating  arid  carrying  on 
their  schools.  These  are  the  only  funds 
which  go  to  school  districts  which  are 
not  circumvented  and  surrounded  with 
rules  and  laws  for  special  use  of  one  kind 
or  another. 

As  I  have  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  before,  if  we  deprive  the  school 
districts  of  these  funds,  we  deprive  them 
of  the  bone  and  muscle  £ind  blood  of  thcfr 
districts.  We  might  deprive  the  schcx)! 
district  of  some  of  the  other  funds  in 
dozens  of  educational  appropriations  and 
in  doing  so  we  would  deprive  them  of  a 
particular  program  within  the  school. 
That  might  be  a  program  for  special  chil- 
dren, or  something  of  that  sort.  But  in 

this  instance  the  money  goes  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  school.  Therefore,  It  can  be 
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used  for  salaries,  for  lights,  for  Janitors, 
for  teachers,  for  anything  that  the  school 
district  would  appropriate  Its  own 
money  for. 

In  my  State  I  have  a  classic  example  to 
cite.  In  the  town  of  Security,  which  Is 
not  far  from  Port  Carson  in  Colorado 
Springs,  a  town  of  some  14,000  people, 
the  effect  of  cutting  out  this  money 
would  be  to  raise  the  .school  mill  levy 
from  31.5  or  32  up  to  72  to  73  mills 

This  is  a  community  of  modest,  ordi- 
nary sized  homes  and  less  than  modest 
homes.  It  is  a  very  nice  community,  a  new 
community.  But  the  homes  are  not  large. 
They  are  not  pretentious.  They  are  Just 
ordinary  homes  of  ordinary  citizens. 

This  community,  like  others  in  my 
State — and  I  am  sure  like  others  in 
many  other  States — simply  could  not  af- 
ford to  conduct  a  school  and  could 
not  raise  the  taxes  to  support  the  school 
if  they  were  going  to  more  than  double 
the  mUl  levy  in  that  particular  city  for 
the  support  of  the  schools. 

Stat§s  have  instances  in  which  they 
have  schools  located  on  military  or  Gov- 
ernment reservations.  However,  in  those 
which  are  not  located  on  such  reserva- 
tions, what  we  are  actually  doing  is  the 
thing  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
talking  about.  They  will  have  to  repay 
this  money  in  some  instances. 

This  is  not  true  in  my  State,  because 
we  could  not  do  that.  Also,  we  will  have 
to  take  the  position  that  they  are  going 
to  withdraw  the  budgeted  fimds,  the 
funds  put  into  their  budgets  when  they 
were  submitted  last  year.  This  money 
will  be  taken  away  from  the  schools. 
Therefore,  they  will  have  withdrawn 
support  from  them. 

I  cannot  understand  the  attitude  of  the 
administration  on  this  particular  matter. 
There  seems  to  be  a  preference  for  spe- 
cialized programs  and,  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  perfectly  willing  to  withdraw 
this  money  in  the  case  of  those  schools 
which  are  adjacent  to  Federal  installa- 
tions which  have  had  to  build  additional 
buildings  and  provide  additional  facil- 
ities to  educate  additional  children.  They 
will  pull  this  money  out  of  those  schools 
and  leave  them  without  their  budget. 

Many  schools  will  have  no  choice  but 
to  Just  close  down  or  operate  on  such  a 
reduced  schedule  that  their  educational 
facilities  for  all  practical  purposes  will 
become  mesuilngless  or  greatly  dimin- 
ished. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  the 
Senator  in  this  matter.  We  have  been  up 
and  down  this  road  several  times.  The 
Senate  has  spoken  loudly  and  clearly.  I 
think  this  Is  one  place  where  we  ought  to 
stand  firm. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  presentation.  He  has 
been  most  helpful  in  this  matter  for  sev- 
eral years.  This  has  been  a  recurring 
controversy  throughout  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

If  we  do  not  reject  amendment  number 
10  and  send  this  legislation  back  to  con- 
ference, they  will  not  simply  have  to 
strike  out  some  specialty  funds  or  per- 
haps curtail  the  remedial  reading  courses 
or  some  other  specialized  courses,  but  in 
fact  in  some  cases  the  .schools  themselves 
will  have  to  be  closed  down. 


I  should  like  to  add,  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  some  of  my  colleagues  In 
the  western  part  of  the  coimtry,  that  not 
just  military  Installations  and  not  just 
military  people  and  children  are  In- 
volved— although  they  are  the  most 
seriously  and  Immediately  affected — but 
also,  we  have  among  other  problems  the 
vast  Indian  reservations  in  the  Middle 
West. 

One  of  the  things  we  are  trying  to  do 
Is  to  get  the  Indians  to  leave  the  reserva- 
tion, when  they  can  get  satisfactory  out- 
side employment  or  find  jobs  or  get 
training  in  an  adult  education  course  or 
take  some  vocational  training  to  pick  up 
with  their  families  and  move  to  some 
community  around  the  periphery  of  the 
reservation.  So  what  happened?  The 
Federal  Government  has  an  obligation 
to  educate  Indian  children.  It  has  a  great 
system  of  reservation  schools  and  board- 
ing schools  and  partnership  schools  with 
non-Indian  communities  along  the  edges. 
But  many  of  them  move  into  areas  which 
are  not  prepared  to  take  an  influx  of 
Indian  children,  so  the  local  community 
then  is  expected  to  educate  these  people 
who  temporarily  move  in  with  their 
families  for  some  particular  purpose  of 
employment,  and  they  are  unable  to 
assume  their  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden. 
They  have  thus  relieved  Uncle  Sam  of 
the  necessity  of  educating  them  on  the 
reservation,  but  they  have  Imposed  on 
the  private  community  and  the  private 
taxpayer  a  great,  new  burden. 

That  Is  one  of  the  provisions  which  is 
equalized  by  Public  Law  874.  That  is  one 
of  the  situations  which  is  critical,  which 
is  met  by  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
bill  and  by  the  language  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  approved. 

I  believe  quite  a  few  other  Senators 
wish  to  speak  on  this  matter,  because 
many  States  are  much  more  directly  in- 
volved than  is  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

When  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
handle  the  Impacted  area  bills  on  the 
floor  as  the  legislative  representative  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. It  was  also  my  privilege  to  intro- 
duce the  original  bill,  about  which  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  spoken, 
to  transfer  Indian  schools  from  the  old 
act  and  to  take  care  of  them  under  the 
impacted  area  act. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  best  way  we 
can  take  cal^  of  Indian  termination  Is 
to  provide  that  the  various  services  we 
provide  for  other  people  in  the  economic 
sector  of  our  country  will  be  provided  for 
the  Indians.  So  I  am  in  complete  accord 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I 
feel  that  we  have  an  obligation  to  the 
people  who  live  not  only  on  mllltarj-  res- 
ervations— that  Is  permanent  legisla- 
tion now — but  also  the  people  who  live 
on  forest  land  and  are  working  on  na- 
tional forest  land,  which  is  nontaxable, 
the  people  who  live  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions, and  the  people  who  live  on  all  other 
Federal  lands  and  attend  schools. 

I  siiould  like  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
Lame  Deer  School. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  I  have  been  In  Lame 
Deer,  and  I  can  appreciate  the  situation. 

Mr.  METCALF.  This  is  under  Public 
Law  815.  of  course.  When  we  passed  the 
law.  we  provided  that  the  Indians  could 
participate  in  an  impacted  area  pro- 
gram. We  made  a  survey  of  all  the  Indian 
boys  and  girls  in  the  Lame  Deer  Reserva- 
tion. I  do  not  recall  the  exact  figures, 
but  when  the  school  opened,  there  were 
twice  as  many  young  Indian  children 
than  we  had  anticipated,  and  we  had  to 
double  the  capacity  of  the  school. 

The  Lame  Deer  School  has  changed 
the  entire  aspect  of  the  community.  The 
public  service  room  is  used  by  the  Indian 
women  for  various  women's  activities 

This  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
things  that  has  happened  to  the  North- 
ern Cheyenne  Reservation.  We  have  to 
continue  to  operate  the  Lame  Deer 
school  under  Public  Law  874.  When  it 
was  opened,  I  suppose  all  the  little  In- 
dian children  came  in  and  felt  like  Cus- 
ter. They  said,  "Where  did  all  tho.-^e  In- 
dians come  from?" 

We  had  to  build  twice  as  big  a  school 
for  those  Indian  children.  We  give  them 
free  lunch.  We  have  educated  and  de- 
veloped so  that  for  the  first  time  people 
of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation 
have  completed  college — the  first  time 
that  Northern  Cheyenne  people  have 
completed  a  college  education.  We  are 
training  leadership  on  that  reservation. 

That  is  only  an  example  of  what  is 
happening  all  over  the  countrj-.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  and  signifi- 
cant programs  we  have.  Indians  are  only 
an  example.  In  our  part  of  the  country, 
we  are  paying  for  some  of  the  education 
of  the  people  who  are  working  and  liv- 
ing on  the  forest  reservations. 

So  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
making  a  most  important  and  most  sig- 
nificant contribution  by  saying  that  this 
very  important  provision  of  the  bill 
should  go  back  for  further  discussion  in 
conference. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator  I 
am  glad  he  mentioned  Lame  Deer,  be- 
cause when  I  was  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  I  accom- 
panied a  distinguished  Montana  Repre- 
sentative who  at  that  time  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Mr.  James  O'Con- 
nor. We  held  hearings  In  Montana  and 
throughout  the  Indian  country — South 
Dakota.  Oklahoma,  North  Dakota,  and 
in  the  Southwest  wherever  Indians  were 
located. 

At  that  time — about  a  quarter  of  a 
centurj-  ago — Lame  Deer  was  really  one 
of  the  sorry  looking  places  we  examined. 
The  opportunities  for  employment  were 
not  there.  The  land  which  had  been  giv- 
en to  the  Indians  was  about  the  least 
fertile  land  in  the  State  of  Montana. 
They  did  not  have  adequate  housing; 
they  did  not  have  adequate  schooling. 

I  was  delighted  to  hear  the  Senator 
tell  about  the  great  improvement  which 
has  taken  place  and  how  this  impacted 
area  money  has  contributed  to  that  Im- 
provement. 

I  can  tell  the  Senator  that  what  has 
happened  in  Lame  Deer  has  been  dupli- 
cated in  Mission.  S.  Dak.,  and  Eagle 
Butte.  S.  Dak  ,  to  mention  Just  two  other 
Indian  reservations  with  which  I  am 
familiar. 
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I  cannot  Imagine  the  Senate  now  back- 
tracking on  a  public  pledge  and  position 
it  took  In  a  rollcall  vote  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago.  recorded  as  59  to  5,  and  denying 
these  children  the  educational  oppor- 
tunity to  which  they  are  entitled. 

I  do  not  know  whether  other  Senators 
care  to  speak  In  support  of  this  matter, 
but  if  any  of  the  five  who  opposed  it 
then  still  oppose  it  and  come  up  with 
arguments  different  from  those  we  heard 
at  that  time,  I  may  have  something  to 
say  later  In  the  afternoon.  I  have  heard 
enough  Senators  speak  to  make  me  feel 
that  the  Senate  will  concur  in  my  posi- 
tion to  send  this  matter  back  to  confer- 
ence. I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the  pending 
rollcall. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  everything  that  the 
Senator  has  said.  This  Is  a  commitment 
of  honor  we  have  made  to  these  com- 
munities. 

As  I  have  said  possibly  15  times  before, 
I  would  assume  the  likelihood  is  that 
the  administration  has  no  heart  for  this 
kind  of  legislation.  They  have  Indicated 
that  time  and  time  again.  But  Congress 
feels  otherwise  and  correctly  so.  We  have 
said  so  on  numerous  occasions,  and  our 
conviction  of  the  justice  of  our  stand  is 
strengthened  with  each  repetition. 

If  we  are  going  In  effect  to  repeal  this 
law  at  all,  we  should  repeal  it  forth - 
rightly  We  should  not  undercut  it  by 
way  of  the  appropriations  route.  We 
should  not  emasculate  our  obligation  to 
these  impacted  areas. 

It  is  my  imderstandlng  that  this  mat- 
ter categorically  was  not  put  before  the 
membership  of  the  House.  Is  my  under- 
standing correct? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator's  under- 
standing Is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  believe  the  issue  has 
not  heretofore  been  crystallized,  and  I 
would  hope  that  this  debate  has  crystal- 
lized that  issue.  It  has  brought  it  to  the 
surface,  and  It  cannot  be  submerged  by 
subterfuge 

I  am  In  support  of  the  motion  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator,  and  I  would 
counsel  that  we  not  prolong  the  debate, 
because  delay  Is  likely  to  disperse  our 
troops.  We  understand  the  Issue;  It  has 
been  explained  thoroughly.  I  am  for  it, 
and  I   hope  other  Senators  are,  also. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  very  important  support  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

I  am  prepared  to  vote,  unless  there  are 
arguments  arrayed  against  us. 

I  do  not  wish  to  Indicate  In  any  way 
that  our  Senate  conferees  let  us  down. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  no,  no. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  They  made  a  good  fight. 
There  was  a  misunderstanding  along  the 
line  some  place  and  the  differences  were 
not  presented  to  the  House.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  was  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama,  who,  if 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  kind  of  language  we  are  now 
talking  about. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  echo  the  Senator's 


praise,  I  have  nothing  but  cMnmenda- 
tlon  for  the  distinguished  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate.  I  repeat,  the  is- 
sue would  not  be  crystallized  In  the  Sen- 
ate. The  membership  of  the  House  has 
complete  knowledge  of  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do,  and  its  fate  is  In  their  keep- 
ing. If  this  matter  goes  back  and  If  the 
House  membership  then  votes  against  It, 
we  will  know  we  have  done  everything  In 
our  power — and  there  is  no  alternative. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  hope  the  Senate  supports  my  arguments 
here  today  and  votes  "no"  on  the  pend- 
ing question.  A  "no"  vote  will  send  the 
controversy  back  to  conference. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  indicate  my  support  for  the 
amendment.  I  have  joined  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  it.  It  concerns  my  State  of  Wy- 
oming very  Importantly. 

I  do  not  need  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  school  budgets  have  to  be  pre- 
pared considerably  In  advance  of  tht 
academic  year.  As  a  consequence,  it  Is 
necessary  for  responsible  school  trustees 
to  take  action  ahead  of  time  to  antici- 
pate the  various  sources  of  Income  with 
which  they  will  have  to  meet  necessary 
school  expenses,  and  the  funds  that  have 
been  coming  Into  these  school  districts 
under  Public  Law  874  have  In  some  cases 
played  a  very  important  part  and  in 
some  cases  a  major  part  in  the  Income  of 
school  districts. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  this  bill 
affects  school  districts  contiguous  or  ad- 
jacent to  military  reservations.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  districts  within 
Indian  reservations  or  next  to  Indian 
reservations  are  affected. 

I  would  call  attention  to  my  home 
county  of  Teton.  We  have  yet  another 
situation  that  affects  us  mildly.  I  live  in 
a  county  which  is  more  than  97  percent 
federally  owned  and  because  of  that  fact 
we  have  military  service  personnel, 
sports,  fishei-y  and  wildlife  personnel, 
national  park  life  personnel,  and  forest 
service  personnel  present.  We  find  we 
would  be  In  a  tough  situation  were  it  not 
for  the  help  we  get  from  Public  Law  874. 

This  is  Just  another  instance  of  the 
contribution  this  law  makes  to  the  sup- 
port of  education  In  the  State  of  Wy- 
oming. It  has  been  pointed  out  that  these 
funds  go  to  the  several  school  districts 
with  no  strings  attached.  These  are  spe- 
cial funds,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  pointed  out.  These 
are  moneys  that  pay  salaries  of  teachers. 
Janitors,  schoolbus  drivers;  and  they  pay 
for  the  lights,  fuel,  and  other  bills  inci- 
dent to  the  running  of  the  school.  They 
also  help  buy  textbooks.  In  each  of  these 
cases  these  funds  are  vitally  Important, 

I  was  Interested  In  the  colloquy  of  my 
good  friend,  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  the  great  State  of  Montana 
[Mr.  METCALF  1.  He  spoke  about  Lame 
Deer,  Mont.  I  could  mention  Elk,  Wyo., 
and  Moose.  Wyo..  and  an  area  called 
Buffalo,  near  Jackson  Hole  country,  all 
of  which  have  children  In  schools  sup- 
ported by  money  that  comes  to  those 
school  districts  in  Teton  County  through 
Public  Law  874.  We  would  do  real  damage 
to  them,  those  children  in  Fremont 
County,  as  well  as  the  school  district  in 
Laramie  County,  where  the  Francis  E. 
Warren  Air  Force  Base  is  located.  If  they 
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are  not  permitted  to  continue  to  prepare 
budgets  in  an  orderly  fashion  so  that  the 
support  they  receive  from  Public  Law 
874  continues  without  disruption  and 
diminution. 

Consequently,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
voice  and  support  to  this  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  vital  to  the  school  districts  of 
the  West  and  my  State  of  Wyoming. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  w^e  have 
talked  a  great  deal  today  about  Indian 
reservations,  but  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  impacted  area  program  origi- 
nally developed  out  of  the  Impact  on 
small  towns,  small  communities,  and 
some  military  reservations.  Then,  we 
said.  "See  how  the  West  has  suffered  un- 
der impacts  for  many,  many  years."  We 
had  the  Forest  Service,  parks,  Indian  res- 
ervations, and  all  of  these  things,  and 
gradually  this  impact  resulted  so  that 
we  have  problems  equal  with  other  areas. 

So  It  Is  not  only  military  but  also  the 
impact  of  the  Federal  ownership  of  so 
much  land  In  our  State  that  we  have 
contributed  that  we  recognize  we  have 
the  same  problem  that  they  have  all  over 
America  in  the  military.  This  is  an  ob- 
ligation we  have  assumed  and  that  we 
have  said  we  will  take  care  of  over  many 
years. 

I  used  to  handle  this  bill  under  a  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  is  the 
most  popular  program  over  there.  If  they 
get  a  chance  to  vote  for  it  the  House  will 
vote  for  the  same  proposition  we  are  pre- 
senting here. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chain.  The  question  is 
on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama to  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  say 
on  behalf  of  the  Senate  conferees  that 
this  $90,965,000  is  now  in  the  bill.  The 
House  conferees  would  not  agree  to  that 
amount  of  money  or  the  language  trying 
to  force  the  President  to  be  sure  and 
spend  the  money  for  impacted  areas.  We 
put  the  $90,965,000  in  the  second  sup- 
plemental bill.  We  put  it  in  this  bill.  We 
went  to  conference  with  the  conferees 
and  insisted  they  keep  the  $90,965,000 
and  also  accept  the  language  the  Sen- 
ate put  in  to  make  sure  the  President 
did  not  refuse  to  spend  the  money.  The 
money  is  now  In  the  bill. 

In  addition  to  the  money  now  being 
in  the  bill,  there  Is  also  $1,476,993,000  for 
elementary  and  secondary  educational 
activities. 

There  Is  also  some  $520,845,000  for  im- 
pacted areas  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 
There  is  also  some  $20,900,000  for  the 
Teacher  Corps.  There  is  also  some  $171,- 
900,000  for  the  education  professions  de- 
velopment activities.  There  are  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  in  this  bill  for 
education  of  all  sorts  and  kinds.  The 
$90,965,000  Is  In  the  bill. 

The  Senate  conferees  did  their  best 
In  conference  with  the  House  conferees 
to  take  the  language  and  the  moneys  to 
assure  the  expenditures,  and  the  House 
conferees  would  not  accept  the  language. 
We  have  the  money  In  the  bill  and  all 
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of  these  other  millions  of  dollars  for  ele- 
meiitary  and  secondary  schools. 

Several  Sknators.  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  to  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  Senators 
who  wish  to  concur  with  the  House  of 
Representatives,  w^ich  takes  a  position 
counter  to  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  MuNDT]  will  vote  "aye."  Those 
who  wish  to  follow  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  MundtI 
will  vote  "no":  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  iMr.  HillI  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  i  after  having  voted 
in  the  negative  > .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DirksenI.  If  he  were  present  and  voting. 
he  would  vote  "nay":  if  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  EllendkrI.  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  fMr.  GrueningI.  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeI.  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadceI  are 
absent  on  ofiDcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettI.  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh].  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  fMr.  CAjmoNl.  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbricht].  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI.  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr  HaydenI,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
HoLLiNcsl.  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  fMr.  Lausche].  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MAcrrtrsoN].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]. 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovERN],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRONEYl.  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI.  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson  1.  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington  1. 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
fMr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
fMr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 


sylvania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbricht],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
NUsoNl.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Ribicoff].  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsI 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEX.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  Cooper],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  CKwdellI,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr  GriffinI. 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mor- 
ton], the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy],  the  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mrs. 
Smith],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Tower  ]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  is  detained  on  ofiQcial  business,  and 
his  pair  has  been  previously  announced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett  1.  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  DominickI. 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL],  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  Pearson  ] .  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Percy],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  15, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 

I  No.  328  Leg.) 
YEAS— 15 


Anderson 

Holland 

Russell 

Byrd,  W   Va. 

Jordan,  N  C 

Smathers 

Eastl&nd 

Lonfr,  La 

Sparkmiui 

Ervtn 

Proxmlre 

Stennls 

Hill 

Randolph 
NAYS — 4a 

Willlama,  Del 

Aiken 

Hart 

Mondale 

AUott 

Hartka 

Montova 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Moaa 

BOKgB 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Brewster 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Bxirdlck 

Javlts 

Pell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Prouty 

Case 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Curtl« 

Kuchel 

Spong 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

McOee 

WUllanis.  N  J. 

Pong 

Mc  In  tyre 

Yarborough 

Hansen 

Metcair 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Harris 

Miller 

Young.  Ohio 

PRESENT   AND   QIVINO    A   LIVE   PAIR.   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Mr  Mansfield,  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 42 


Bartlett 

Fulbrlght 

Monroney 

Bayh 

Ooodell 

Morse 

Bennett 

*  Oora 

Morton 

Bible 

Qriffln 

Murphy 

Brooke 

Qruenlng 

Muskle 

Cannon 

Hayden 

Nelson 

Carlson 

Hollings 

Pearson 

Church 

Inouye 

Percy 

Clark 

Jackson 

Ribicoff 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Smith 

Cotton 

Long.  Mo 

Symington 

Dlrksen 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Domlnlck 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Ellender 

McOovern 

Tydings 

So  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
move  that  the  Senate  Insist  on  Its 
amendment  identified  as  No.  10.  We  have 
acted  on  it  overwhelmingly,  and  I  would 
think  a  voice  vote  now  would  suffice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  House  further  Insist  on 
Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  65  to  the  aforesaid  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  we  asked 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  not  to  in- 
clude in  the  general  unanimous-con.sent 
request  this  particular  amendment,  so 
that  we  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
give  consideration,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  to  the  situation  which  the  Sen- 
ate now  faces. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that  a 
very  large  group  of  Senators  thoroughly 
disapproves  of  the  provisions  of  section 
411  which  has  been  insisted  ujaon  by  the 
other  body.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastore]  and  other  Senators 
have  analyzed  the  vagueness  of  the 
standards  there  set  and  the  general  dif- 
ficulties which  are  Involved  in  applying 
it.  and  especially  the  derogation  of  the 
authority  or  prestige  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities which  cannot  themselves,  at 
least  deal  with  the  fundamental  disci- 
plinary problem  which  is  involved  in  this 
amendment. 

We  think  it  is  most  ill-advised.  How- 
ever, we  are  faced  with  this  dilemma: 
This  particular  amendment  would  apply 
only  for  9  months,  whatever  may  be  its 
construction. 

We  do  not  know  what  its  construction 
will  be.  We  think  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  construe.  I  say  that  as  a  lawyer. 
But  it  will  apply  only  for  9  months.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Senate  amendment, 
which  would  be  the  alternative,  is  perma- 
nent legislation  which  has  already  been 
adopted  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  in 
a  somewhat  different  form. 

I  think  I  have  touched  base  with  about 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  in- 
terested, and  it  seems  to  us.  much  as  we 
oppose  what  the  House  has  done,  we 
would  be  compounding  our  own  embar- 
rassment, considering  the  limited  area 
in  which  we  can  proceed,  if  we  adopted 
another  piece  of  permanent  legislation, 
having  Just  adopted  one  in  the  Higher 
Education  Act. 

Therefore.  I  gather,  in  view  of  the  short 
duration  which  the  House  provision 
would  be  in  effect,  anyway,  the  inclina- 
tion is  that  we  let  the  manager  of  the 
conference  report  join  No.  65  with  the 
others,  about  which  there  hats  not  been 
much  concern  in  the  Senate,  and  let  the 
matter  stand  at  that  pass. 

If  any  Senator  disagrees  with  me.  I 
hope  very  much  we  might  hear  from 
him  now. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
jUor  yield? 

W^JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  rise,  not  necessarily  for 
the  purpose  of  disagreeing,  but  for  the 
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purpose  of  attempting,  to  the  extent  that 
I  can,  to  help  In  clarification  of  what  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  rightly  said 
is  a  rather  ambiguous  provision. 

There  are  a  number  of  respects  in 
which  this  ambiguity  exists,  it  seems  to 
me.  and  whether  colloquy  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  can  be  very  helpful.  I  am  not 
.sure;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
length  of  the  life  of  this  provision  will  be 
9  months,  it  may  very  well  have  some 
value  in  sissisting  the  administrators  in 
actually  applying  the  provisions  of  the 
section. 

For  example,  the  House  language  is 
silent  as  to  the  effective  date  of  the  sec- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  a  crime  which  shall  have  been 
committed  would  come  under  the  scope 
of  the  section.  Of  course,  the  Senate  lan- 
guage makes  that  clear.  But  under  the 
House  language  It  might  be  said,  under 
one  interpretation,  that  financial  assist- 
ance could  be  withheld  from  a  student  if 
he  had  been  convicted  of  any  crime  un- 
der the  section  any  time,  say  2  years  ago. 

I  take  it  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  manager,  and  specifically  now  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  of  opening  up 
the  provisions  of  this  program  to  any 
such  interpretation  of  the  House  lan- 
guages as  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Very  frankly,  I  think  we 
are  just  going  to  have  to  leave  that  ques- 
tion to  the  courts,  because  this  is  a  mat- 
ter in  which  the  privies  are  the  students. 
It  may  very  well  be  that  this  whole  pro- 
vision is  so  loosely  drawn  that  the  courts 
just  will  not  be  able  to  enforce  it,  or  the 
courts  may  adopt  some  rule  of  thumb. 

So  I  would  like  to  answer  the  Senator 
as  follows:  It  would  be  my  judgment  that 
the  whole  of  the  section  would  be  in- 
corporated within  the  provision — and  I 
am  not  seeking  to  make  this  the  law;  the 
law  will  be  what  the  section  reads,  and 
nothing  I  can  say  about  it  will  change 
it^but.  as  a  lawyer,  I  say  simply  the 
only  feasible  way  for  the  courts  to  re- 
solve the  matter  is  to  treat  the  whole 
provision  as  relating  lo  the  time  for 
which  the  funds  are  appropriated.  In 
that  way  it  can  be  administered.  If  the 
funds  are  going  to  be  cut  off.  then  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  section  should  re- 
late to  the  time  within  which  the  funds 
appropriated  are  available  or  are  being 
spent.  That  is  about  the  best  I  can  do 
as  a  lawyer,  trying  to  see  my  way  about 
it. 

Mr.  CASE.  If  any  other  Senator  has 
any  animadversions  on  the  subject,  I 
would  be  happy  to  hear  them.  I  would 
certainly  say  the  Senator  has  not  over- 
stated what  I  would  hope  would  be  the 
position  of  any  reasonable  administrator 
of  this  program,  because,  as  he  so  well 
points  out,  if  any  other  interpretation, 
or.  rather,  not  so  much  interpretation  of 
the  language,  but  if  any  other  use  of 
the  language  Is  attempted  to  be  made, 
then  we  are  in  utter  confusion.  Cer- 
tainly. I  cannot  believe  any  administra- 
tor would  assume,  no  matter  what  some 
other  people  may  have  said,  that  the 
Congress  intended  to  create  that  condi- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
choice  between  the  two  provisions  is  a 
choice  between  permanent  law  and  the 
applicability  of  whatever  restraint  was 


placed  upMjn  the  use  of  the  funds,  in  the 
classic  definition  which  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  believes  it  can  proceed 
under  without  a  suspension  of  the  rules. 
I  shall  place  in  my  remarks  the  classic 
language,  but  a  limitation  on  the  use 
of  funds  rather  than  a  condition  is  en- 
tirely permissible  in  an  appropriation 
bill.  Therefore,  a  limitaton,  it  seems  to 
me,  must  have  relation  to  the  time  within 
which  the  funds  that  are  appropriated 
are  to  be  obligated  or  expended. 

Given  the  choice  of  two  approaches — 
permanently,  which  is  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion, and  an  application  solely  to  the 
phrase  which  precedes  everything  in  sec- 
tion 411.  "No  part  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  Act."  and  so  on — it 
seems  to  me  that  the  view  which  I  as  a 
lawyer  have  expressed  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  appeals  to  me  to  be 
the  way  in  which  we  can  deal  with  this 
situation  feasibly. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  language  are  an  improvement,  In 
one  sense — that  is,  in  respect  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  conviction  as  it  ap- 
plies to  a  possible  situation  in  which  an 
appeal  from  a  conviction  in  nisi  prius 
is  intended. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  cannot  hear  a  word 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  Is  say- 
ing because  there  is  so  much  confusion 
in  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  While  it  is  much  more  ap- 
propriate for  him  than  for  me  to  ask  for 
order,  it  would  be  a  shame  to  miss  any 
of  this  interesting  colloquy. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  is  smiling. 

Mr,  CASE.  The  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey has  a  broad  grin. 

Quite  seriously,  I  ask  these  questions. 
I,  therefore,  ask  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  or  any  other  manager  of  the  bill 
who  may  wish  to  address  himself  to  the 
point:  What  would  be  the  situation  of  a 
student,  who  was  convicted,  between  the 
time  of  his  conviction  and  the  time  when 
he  might  take  an  appeal;  or,  having 
taken  an  appeal,  when  the  appeal  has 
been  finally  decided  by  a  court  of  highest 
jurisdiction? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  may  say  here,  too,  I  am 
baffled  by  the  language  that  is  used  in 
terms  of  citizenship,  should  the  crime  be 
of  that  seriousness. 

In  terms  of  any  other  disqualification, 
the  word  "conviction"  would  normally 
require  that  the  conviction  should  have 
been  finally  sustained.  What  a  court 
would  do  under  this  language,  in  terms  of 
the  interim  during  which  the  appeal  was 
pending,  which  will  in  normal  circum- 
stances not  exceed  the  9  months  which 
are  finally  involved,  liecause  we  are  deal- 
ing only  with  the  period  to  the  end  of 
fiscal  1969,  is  something  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  leaves  the  House  language  com- 
pletely up  in  the  air.  No  Senator  has 
pointed  that  out  more  accurately  than 
has  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore].  I  feel  certain  that  I  do  not 
know  how  to  cope  with  it. 


But,  obviously,  in  a  very  short  time, 
perhaps,  from  that  point  of  view,  that 
problem  will  solve  itself. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  there  is  an 
ambiguity  in  the  provision  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "conviction,"  but  I 
believe  that  is  well.  What  we  have  estab- 
lished here  is  ttie  local  authority  of  the 
university  to  make  a  decision.  Under  what 
circumstances,  of  course,  is  somewhat 
ambiguous,  but  from  my  own  experience, 
I  know  that  most  universities,  where 
there  is  a  question  of  doubt  and  the  case 
is  meritorious,  have  loan  funds  of  their 
own. 

This  provision  does  not  involve  the 
expulsion  of  the  student:  It  merely  in- 
volves a  question  of  a  loan,  or  the  guar- 
antee of  a  loan,  and  if  there  is  any  such 
doubtful  case.  I  ihink  it  could  be  resolved 
by  the  institution,  by  making  the  loan 
on  its  own. 

I  am  a  trustee  of  Brown  University, 
and  I  know  there  is  a  loan  fund  from 
which,  in  worthy  cases,  that  can  be  done. 
This  amendment,  of  course,  only  has  to 
do  with  loans  or  guarantees  of  loans  sup- 
ported by  Federal  credit.  I  think  if  such 
cases  should  arise,  the  students  would 
not  be  prejudiced  in  any  way,  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned.  But  as  far  as  the 
amendment  is  concerned,  we  have  left  it 
up  to  the  authorities  tdmake  the  final 
decision;  and  psycholcfltically,  I  think 
that  is  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  most  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  think  his 
position  is  a  very  reasonable  one,  in  the 
diCQcult  circumstances  in  which  we  find 
ourselves.  He  is  the  kind  of  comrade 
who 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Do  not  use  the  word 
"comrade."  Say  "friend." 

Mr.  CASE.  The  kind  of  friend.  I  with- 
draw the  other  word.  Companion,  I  would 
say. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  right. 

Mr.  CASE.  That  is  the  sense  in  which  I 
used  the  word.  He  is  the  kind  of  com- 
panion that  you  would  rather  have  at 
your  side  in  difficult  times  than  anyone 
else.  And  this  is  a  difiQcult  question  we 
are  dealing  with  here. 

There  is  another  point,  if  I  may  ad- 
dress myself  to  it  briefly,  that  I  should 
like  to  raise,  and  that  is  what,  in  the 
judgment  of  my  colleagues,  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "applicant"  in  the  House 
language.  Specifically,  does  it  refer  both 
to  the  student  and  to  the  institution  of 
higher  learning,  or  only  to  the  one? 

The  comment  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  adds  a  little  point  to 
this  question.  It  might  very  well  be  true 
that  the  individual  Institution  might  find 
other  funds  to  deal  with  a  situation 
which  it  thought  was  unfairly  dealt  with 
by  the  Federal  law,  but  an  overassiduous 
administrator  might  think  that  this  was 
contemptuous  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
institution.  I  wonder,  therefore,  if  the 
institution  is  an  applicant. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  if  the  Senator  will 
yield,  that  is  why  I  made  the  statement. 

I  think  it  is  well  that  we  make  this 
history.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be 
considered  contemptuous.  There  are 
some  borderline  cases  that  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  decide. 
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There  Is  an  amblgxilty  In  the  act  as 
written  as  to  what  we  mean  by  "con- 
viction." Do  we  mean  after  appellate 
review  and  every  procedure  is  exhausted, 
or  do  we  mean  simply  after  conviction 
by  a  lower  court,  without  appeal  to  a 
higher  court? 

I  think  "applicant"  refers  to  the  stu- 
dent, and  not  to  the  institution  having 
any  such  arrangement  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  believe  the  matter  can  be  resolved 
without  prejudice  to  the  student. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  add  one  other  point  about  the 
first  question  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey asked,  and  that  is  that  I  would  doubt 
very  much  that  the  court  would  give  ex 
post  facto  effect  to  a  statute  of  this  kind, 
which  represents  a  civil  disability,  really, 
of  which  there  has  been  no  previous  no- 
tice. If  any  student  were  convicted  be- 
fore this  limitation  on  expenditure  pro- 
vision is  passed,  he  would  have  had  no 
concept  tiMkt  this  would  be  one  of  the  dis- 
abilities Involved. 

I  think  that  bears  upon  the  argument 
that  it  really  cannot,  imder  any  sensible 
approach  to  this  idea,  have  ex  post 
facto  application,  either  as  to  the  insti- 
tution itself  and  what  it  is  permitted  to 
do  with  the  student,  or  as  to  the  basic 
cause  for  which  the  student  becomes  dis- 
qualified. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  most  grateful  to  my 
colleague. 

I  take  it  that,  while  the  Senate 
Chamber  has  not  been  completely  filled, 
there  have  been  a  good  many  Senators 
present  during  our  discussion  of  these 
points,  including  the  last  point.  And  I 
take  it  that  the  general  silence,  except 
for  the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  on  this  point,  suggests  that 
no  one  in  this  Chamber  is  likely  to  attack 
any  administrator  under  this  program 
for  not  attempting  to  give  the  provision 
an  ex  post  facto  effect  and  application. 
I  am  relying  very  heavily  on  this  and 
the  other  assurances  that  have  been  giv- 
en by  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  on  the  as- 
surances of  commonsense.  and.  I  think, 
most  of  all  on  the  fact  pointed  out  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  this  provi- 
sion will  have  application  only  for  the 
very  brief  period  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  JAVrrS,  That  is  correct:  and  In- 
cidentally, when  we  deal  with  the  Senate 
provision,  there  was  heretofore  no  sub- 
stantive law. 

We  do  not.  therefore,  confuse  the  sit- 
uation even  worse  for  people  who  feel  like 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  me  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  by  hav- 
ing two  pieces  of  settled  law — one  In  the 
higher  education  bill,  which  is  permanent 
law,  and  the  other  in  the  pending  appro- 
priation bill,  which  Is  also  permanent 
law. 

For  those  reasons,  I  am  minded  to  Just 
try  to  live  with  this  thing,  much  as  I  dis- 
approve of  it,  especially  In  view  of  the 
vagueness  which  I  think  can  work  out 
well  or  badly,  depending  on  how  the  ad- 
ministrators deal  with  it.  However,  I 
think  that  on  balance  we  are  better  ad- 
vised at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  to 
try  to  live  with  it  than  to  engage  in  an 
effort  which  may  prove  to  be  counterpro- 
ductive and  make  matters  worse. 


Mr  CASE  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
colleague.  I  do  not  think  it  Is  inappropri- 
ate or  wrong  in  the  circumstances  to  say 
one  other  thing.  Several  of  us  have  been 
advised  informally,  but  very  directly,  by 
those  in  the  executive  branch  who  will 
have  the  responsibility  for  administering 
the  program,  that  despite  Its  imperfec- 
tions they  believe  that  with  reasonable 
Interpretations  of  the  sort  we  have  been 
laying  out  here  in  some  part,  they  will 
be  able  to  live  with  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  like  to  confirm 
what  the  Senator  has  said. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  even 
though  the  Senate  provision  is  manda- 
tory, there  is  a  provision  sw  to  who  exer- 
cises the  mandatory  power.  Perhaps, 
though,  the  amendment  we  are  discuss- 
ing now  Is  even  silent  on  that  subject 
unless  one  assumes,  and  nobody  has  men- 
tioned it,  that  we  are  talking  about  the 
U.S.  Government.  That  is  not  neces- 
sarily so.  Or  perhaps  they  may  assume 
that  we  are  talking  about  the  disburser 
of  the  funds.  That  is  again  not  neces- 
sarily so. 

I  would  assume  that  the  disburser  of 
the  funds  could  create  an  agency  at  the 
university  or  college  itself  without  run- 
ning afoul  of  at  least  the  text  here 
incorporated. 

For  all  of  those  reasons,  I  feel,  as  I 
have  stated,  that  the  best  exercise  of 
our  responsibility  is  to  live  with  this 
provision,  whatever  it  may  mean,  for  the 
next  9  months  rather  than  try  to  con- 
tradict or  otherwise  change  the  rather 
excellent  provision  which  we  have  al- 
ready incorporated  in  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act, 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr,  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  recede  from  amendment  No, 
65 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HILL,  Mr,  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  Senate  amendment  num- 
bered 10  to  the  bill,  further  insist  on  its 
amendment  n\iml)ered  10  to  the  bill,  re- 
quest a  further  conference  with  the 
House,  and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Hill,  Mr, 
Russell.  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Macnuson. 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr,  jAvrrs,  and  Mr.  Cottow  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  THE 
SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  10  AM, 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  this  evening. 
it  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
AND  REFER  MESSAGES  FOLLOW- 
ING THE  RECESS  OF  THE  SENATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive 
messages  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  refer  any  messages  follow- 
ing the  adjournment  or  the  recess  of  the 
Senate  today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO  CONSIDER 
THE  EQUAL  TIME  BILL  TOMOR- 
ROW MORNING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  contrary  to  the 
plans  which  the  leadership  and  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PastoreI  had  thought  we 
could  put  Into  operation  tonight,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
and  the  saying  of  the  prayer  by  the 
Chaplain,  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  equal  time  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
is  that  a  conference  report? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  It  is  a  privileged 
matter, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  It  is  a  privileged 
matter.  It  would  mean  that  the  pending 
business  would  not  be  returned  to  the 
calendar  and  would  not  be  subject  to  de- 
bate on  the  question  of  taking  up.  either. 

Mr,  MILLER.  Mr,  President.  I  have 
about  a  15-mlnute  speech  that  I  would 
like  to  make  tomorrow  morning.  Could 
that  be  fitted  in  with  the  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  If  the  Senator  would 
like,  we  can  come  In  at  9:30. 

Mr.  MILLER,  I  would  rather  do  it  later 
in  the  morning.  I  would  like  to  agree  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request,  with- 
out Jeopardizing  my  opportunity  to  get 
in  at  some  time  later  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  privileged  matter.  I  could  bring  it  up. 
We  do  want  to  get  out  of  here  some  time 
this  week  or  next  week. 

I  understand  that  a  lot  of  time  will  be 
spent  on  the  equal-time  bill  tomorrow  by 
Senators  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  understand, 
which  I  am  sure  he  does,  the  situation  in 
which  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  finds 
itself. 

Mr,  MILLER.  I  do  understand. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  How  about  coming 
in  at  9:45  In  the  morning? 

Mr.  MILLER,  Mr,  President.  I  cannot 
come  In  at  9:45. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Why  does  the  Sen- 
ator not  take  his  chances  during  the 
course  of  the  day?  He  can  get  15  minutes 
imder  a  unanmious-consent  request. 

Mr.    MILLER,    Would    the    majority 


leader  be  good  enough  to  give  me  the  15 
minutes  from  11:45  a.m.  to  12  noon? 

Mr.  PASIORE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  think  the 
majority  leader  ought  to  accommodate 
the  Senator.  I  would  give  him  the  time, 

ORDER    FOR    RF.COCNrrlON    OF    SENATOR    MILLER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  I  Mr,  Miller]  be  recognized 
for  15  minutes  tomorrow  morning  be- 
tween a  quarter  to  12  and  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr,  President,  there  will 
be  no  time  limitation  on  debate  on  the 
equal-time  bill? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  are  well  aware  of  the  situation  in 
which  the  Republicans  find  themselves, 

Mr,  CASE.  Mr,  President,  would  the 
majority  leader  like  to  be  in  our  position? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  We  have  an  idea  of 
what  they  hope  to  do,  I  hope  they  will 
do  their  best  to  see  that  we  get  home  be- 
fore the  polls  close  on  the  evening  of 
November  5. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  some  idea  of  what  will  happen 
tonight? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  as 
always  I  try  to  cooperate  with  our  Re- 
publican colleagues.  We  understand  that 
they  have  a  $1,000-  or  a  $500-a-plate 
dinner  at  7  o'clock,  and  we  want  to  ac- 
commodate them.  We  know  that  if  we 
do  not,  it  will  be  hard  to  get  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr,  President,  to  keep 
the  record  straight.  It  is  $100. 


unanimous   consent   for   its   immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S,  Res,  411)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to  as  follows : 

s.  Res.  411 

Resolved,  That  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Mary  Hall  Stough,  widow  of  Bernard  H, 
Stough.  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to 
be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances. 


from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Alberta  N.  Conlon.  widow  of  John  F.  Conlon. 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  ten  and  one-half 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  re- 
ceiving by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  Ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  five  resolutions 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  be  called  up  and 
considered  at  this  time.  They  will  be  very 
brief  and  noncontroversial. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GRATUITY  TO  EMMA  T.  DILLON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  Its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion <S,  Res.  412)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S    Res,  412 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to  Emma 
T.  Dillon,  widow  of  John  F.  Dillon,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  at  tV  time  of  his  death, 
a  sum  equal  to  one  year  ^  compensation  at 
the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  In- 
clusive of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other 
allowances. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr,  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H,R. 
14096 >  to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  increase  the  penal- 
ties for  unlawful  acts  Involving  lysergic 
acid  diethylamide— L^^-and  other 
depressant  and  .stimulanl^^ngs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  asked  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr, 
Staggers,  Mr,  Jarman,  Mr,  Rogers  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Satterfield,  Mr,  Springer. 
Mr.  Nelsen.  and  Mr,  Carter  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  Joint  resolution 
(S,J.  Res,  175)  to  suspend  for  the  1968 
campaign  the  equal-time  requirements 
of  section  315  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  for  nominees  for  the  offices 
of  President  and  Vice  President,  with 
amendments,,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate, 


GRATUITY   TO  BEATRICE  B, 
STAVES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res,  410)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S,  Res,  410 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Beatrice  B.  Staves,  mother  of  W.  Henry 
Staves,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


GRATUITY  TO  DOROTHY  S.  BERG 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  1 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 
imanlmous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion <S,  Res,  413)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  RES,  413 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  from 
the  conUngent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Dorothy  S,  Berg,  widow  of  William  Berg.  Jr., 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  con- 
sidered Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


GRATUITY  TO  MARY  HALL 
STOUGH 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr,    President,    I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 


GRATUITY  TO  ALBERTA  N,  CONLON 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion, (S.  Res,  414)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  414 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby   Is   authorized   and   directed   to   pay, 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolution: 

S.  2671.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  control  of 
noxious  plants  on  land  under  ^he  control  or 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government: 

H.R.  551.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Blscayne  National  Monument  in 
the  State  of  Florida,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8781.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  exchange  certain  lands 
In  Shasta  County,  CaUf ,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  13480  An  act  to  make  proof  of  finan- 
cial responsibility  requirements  of  section 
39(a)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Respon- 
sibility Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In- 
applicable m  the  case  of  minor  traffic  viola- 
tions Involving  drivers'  licenses  and  motor 
vehicle  registration;  and 

SJ.  Res.  191.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  erection  of  a  statue  of  Benito  Pablo 
Juarez  on  public  grounds  in  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia, 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 


U,S.  TARIFF  COMMISSION 
Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  President, 
at  the  desk  are  two  nominations  to  the 
U.S,  TarlH  Commission  which  were 
unanimously  reported  earlier  today  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  I  have  dis- 
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cussed  this  matter  with  the  leadership 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  as  well  as  the 
senior  members  of  the  committee,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Will  E.  Leonard,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  at  its  meeting  this  morning 
had  voted  to  approve  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Will  E.  Leonard,  Jr.,  as  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  Leonard  will  bring  to  his  new  posi- 
tion a  long  experience  on  the  Hill,  com- 
bined with  a  specialized  knowledge  of  the 
matters  with  which  he  will  have  to  deal 
in  his  new  assignment. 

He  first  came  to  Washington  In  1960 
as  legislative  assistant  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator froni-Louisiana.  He  held  this  posi- 
tion until  1965  when.  In  competition  with 
other  lawyers  on  the  Senate  staff,  he 
won  a  congressional  staff  fellowship  to 
Harvard  University. 

His  I  year  at  Harvard  enabled  him 
to  obtain  his  master's  degree  In  law. 
specializing  in  tax  and  trade  law. 

With  this  new  expertise.  Will  Leonard 
returned  to  Washington  in  1966  as  pro- 
fessional staff  member  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

There  are  many  outstanding  members 
on  the  Senate  staff.  But  I  know  of  no 
staffer  who  is  more  widely  respected  by 
Senators  as  well  as  by  his  immediate 
colleagues. 

This  respect  is  based  on  many  things. 

It  is  based  in  the  flrst  instance  on  his 
exceptional  competence,  and  on  his 
knowledge  of  law  and  the  legislative  proc- 
ess and  of  matters  relating  to  finance 
and  trade. 

But  it  is  based  in  almost  equal  degree 
on  the  warmth  of  his  personality  and  on 
his  unfailing  courtesy  and  helpfulness. 

I  am  certain  that  Will  Leonard  wiU 
serve  with  distinction  in  his  new  assign- 
ment. As  one  of  the  many  Senators  whose 
privilege  It  has  been  to  know  him,  I  wish 
him  the  best  of  luck. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Herschel  D.  Newsom,  of  Indiana, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission. 

The  PRESIDING  (OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  FOOD, 
DRUG,  AND  COSMETIC  ACT 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  14096. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  14096)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
to  increase  the  penalties  for  unlawful 
acts  involving  lysergic  acid  diethyl- 
amide— LSD — and  other  depressant  and 
stimulant  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  HHiL.  I  move  that  the  Senate  in- 
sist upon  its  amendment  and  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence, and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Hill, 
Mr.  Yarborouch,  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Pill.  Mr.  Kennxdy,  Mr. 
JAvrrs,  Mr  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Domtnick 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair).  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE    SITUATION    IN    THE    MIDDLE 
EAST 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  yesterday. 
I  spoke  briefly  on  the  situation  In  the 
Middle  East  and  the  indications  of  wide- 
spread interest  in  securing  a  settlement 
for  the  hostilities  which  plague  the  area. 

Peace  in  the  Middle  East  Is  thwarted 
not  only  by  the  events  of  June  1967  but 
also  by  the  hostilities  which  have  existed 
during  the  20  years  that  the  Israeli  state 
has  existed. 

As  I  noted  yesterday,  the  United 
States  and  Russia  have  both  suggested 
guidelines  for  the  solution  of  Middle 
Eastern  problems.  The  Arabs  have  re- 
portedly indicated  an  interest  in  a  settle- 
ment. 

And.  yesterday.  Israeli  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Abba  Eban  listed  nine  principles 
which  his  Government  believes  should 
form  the  basis  for  a  settlement.  We 
should  be  encouraged  by  this  action. 

I  believe  that  these  developments  sug- 
gest the  time  is  propitious  to  explore  all 
possible  means  of  securing  a  Middle  East 
settlement. 

It  is  undoubtedly  most  logical  at  this 
point  to  work  through  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  U.N.  is  now  in  session  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  various  nations  are 
currently  In  New  York.  The  U  Ji.  has  the 


facilities  available  for  discussion  and 
negotiation.  In  addition,  the  U.N.  has 
been  involved  in  the  Middle  East  ques- 
tion for  over  20  years  and  Is  familiar  with 
the  various  arguments  and  disagreements 
In  the  area.  As  a  matter  of'iact,  a  U.N. 
representative,  Dr.  Gunnar  Jarring,  has 
been  Intimately  involved  In  discussions 
with  the  various  Middle  Eastern  nations, 
over  the  past  1 1  months.  Certainly,  these 
arrangements  should  be  used  to  the 
utmost. 

The  U.N.  can,  however,  only  provide 
so  much.  Ultimately,  the  peoples  of  the 
Middle  East  themselves  must  determine 
and  accept  the  settlement.  These  are 
the  persons  who  will  have  to  live  with 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  and  who  will 
mainly  be  responsible  for  preserving  it. 

At  this  time.  I  would,  however,  urge 
the  Middle  East  nations  to  review  the 
various  Indications  of  interest  in  a  settle- 
ment and  to  explore  Intensely  all  pos.sl- 
bilities  of  agreement.  There  must  be  a 
determination  of  permanent  boundaries 
and  the  respect  of  each  of  the  Middle 
East  nations  for  the  sovereignty  and  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  of  the  others.  None  of 
the  greater  powers  can  effectively  guar- 
antee such  arrangements  on  a  day-to- 
day basis.  Thus,  the  Middle  Eastern  na- 
tions themselves  must  be  ready  to  make 
the  next  moves. 
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COMMITTEE  MEETING 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, inquiry  was  made  of  me — and  I 
have  not  cleared  it  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle — whether  there  will  be  ob- 
jection to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  meeting  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  tomorrow.  If  there  is 
to  be  objection,  I  will  delay  long  enough 
to  find  out  if  it  is  to  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Person- 
ally I  have  no  objection.  Some  members 
of  the  committee  have  left  for  the  night, 
and  there  is  no  way  I  can  find  out  to- 
night. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Then.  I  shall 
not  make  the  request.  Mr.  President. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  believe  that  the  pending  business  now 
is  the  revenue  bill  that  we  have  been 
debating  for  some  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sponc  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  no  other  Senators  desire  to  speak  at 
this  time 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  >-ield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  did  not  quite  under- 
stand, Mr.  President,  why  the  equal-time 
bill,  so-called.  Is  a  matter  of  priority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
equal-time  bill  has  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  It  Is  a  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  It  is  not 
a  conference  report.  It  Is  a  privileged 
matter  coming  over  from  the  House. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  So  It 
will  not  displace  the  pending  business. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
from  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  the 
actual  proceedings  tomorrow  on  the 
equal-time  bill  will  precede  the  pending 
business  and  that  the  pending  business 
win  not  actually  be  acted  on,  by  amend- 
ment or  third  reading  or  anything  else, 
until  this  priority  business  is  disposed  of? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  correct.  That  is 
as  a  result  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  understand  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation, the  equal-time  bill  is  a  privileged 
matter  and  could  be  called  up  by  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  at  any  time 
he  chose  to  call  it  up.  and  It  could  also 
be  set  aside  at  any  time  the  Senate  de- 
cides to  set  it  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  But  there  is  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  that   it  will  be  called 
up    and    dealt    with    the    first    thing 

tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair).  The  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  provides  that  the 
equal-time  bill  will  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  Immediately  after  the  prayer 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  JAVnS.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  leadership  or  any  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  equal-time  bill  had  cared 
to  move  that  it  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
immediately  after  the  prayer,  would  he 
not  have  the  right  to  do  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
recessed  until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 10, 1968.  at  10  am. 


NOMINATION 

EJxecutlve  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  October  9,  1968: 

District  CotJRT  op  Guam 

James  P.  Alger,  of  Utah,  to  be  Judge  of  the 
District  Court  of  Guam  for  the  term  of  8 
years,  vice  Paul  D.  Shrlver,  resigning. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  9,  1968 : 
Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

Virginia  S.  Hicks,  Thomaston. 

ALASKA 

Mildred  M  Hlnshaw.  Glennallen. 
Bernard  C.  Iverson,  Wrangell. 

CALIFORNIA 

Clifton  W.  Carney,  Eagle  Mountain. 
Kenneth  Burke,  Pelton. 
Frederic  J.  Rupp,  Sacramento. 

CONNECTICUT 

Anthony  M  Chlappetta.  Cos  Cob. 
Joseph  J.  Maruzo,  MlUdale. 

FLORIDA 

Dorothy  M.  Kongas,  Long  Key. 

ILLINOIS 

Eunice  M.  Pohlman,  Grafton. 
Richard  T.  Durgom,  Rockton. 

INDIANA 

Paul  M.  McOinley,  Lebanon. 

KANSAS 

Theresa  Rupp.  Ellis. 
Roger  C.  Hastert,  Garnett. 
Ralph  E.  Dillon,  Hope. 
Mary  E.  Fleischer,  Hoyt. 
Leslie  E.  Dexter,  Netawaka. 


LeRoy  P.  Helserman,  Oketo. 
Richard  R.  Tyrell,  Osawatomle. 
Betty  M.  TrafTas,  Sharon. 
Kenneth  B.  Becker,  Wlnfield. 

KENTUCKY 

W.  Paul  Duncan,  Georgetown. 
Virginia  L.  Redd,  Oracey. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Brlster  C.  Cosnahan,  Summit. 

MISSOURI 

Glen  E.  Gamble,  Pair  Play. 
Jackie  J  Warren.  Palrvlew. 
Warren  H.  Davis,  Lebanon 

NEW      HAMPSHIRE 

Adelard  A.  Blsson,  Somersworth. 

NEW       JERSEY 

Albert  J.  Fulkrod,  Ho-Ho-Kus 

OHIO 

Lee  D.  Hartman,  Troy. 

OKLAHOMA 

Russell  A.  Revls,  Reydon. 
Leo  L.  Johnson.  Stratford. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Eugene  S  Taylor,  EUzabethvllle. 
William  J.  Gardner,  Howard. 
Sally  A.  Robinson,  McGrann. 
CUfford  K.  Stelnruck,  Parker  Ford. 
Harold  1.  Lentz,  RouzervUle. 
Paul  H.  Shields,  "ndoute. 
Marvm  S.  Pelst,  White  Haven. 
Jesse  C  Havlce,  Jr.,  Yeagertown. 

WISCONSIN 

Edward  J.  Zlnda.  Delafleld. 
Irvln  H.  Rosenberg.  Shawano. 

Tax  Court  op  the  Unffed  States 
Samuel  B.  Sterrett,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 
for    the   unexpired    term   of    12    years   from 
June  2,  1958. 

District  op  Columbia  Council 
Philip  J.  Daugherty,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  February  1.  1971. 

U.S.  Tabipp  Commission 
Will  E.  Leonard,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  US.  Tariff  Commission  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June  16, 

1969. 

Herschel  D.  Newsom,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  for 
the  term  expiring  June  16, 1974. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— TVerfnesrfai/,  Oitoher  9,  1968 

Continuation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  October  8,  1968 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  Reid]. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  observes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid] 
present,  and  directs  that  he  be  recorded 
as  present. 

On  this  roUcall  218  Members  have  an- 
swered to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  con- 
tinue the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
privileged  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  makes  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present.  The  Chair 
will  count. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-six  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 


lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 


Abbitt 
Abemethy 
Adair 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
AsplnAll 
Barrett 
Belcher 
BeU 
Berry 
Blackburn 
Hoggs 
Bolton 


[Roll  No.  402] 

Bow 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CablU 
C-artcr 
Oeller 

Chamberlain 
Clausen, 
DonH 


Colmer 

Ojnyers 

Oorb«tt 

Corman 

Cowger 

Curtis 

Daniels 

Davis,  Oa 

Denney 

Derwlnekl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Oallf. 

Bdwards,  La. 

Ell  berg 

Erlenbom 


/ 
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Btmu.  Colo. 

Kuykendall 

Relnerke 

Brerett 

Kjrros 

Reanick 

Brlna,  Tenn. 

Landrum 

RbodM.  Ariz. 

FaUon 

Langao 

fUlO<lM.P». 

PaaceU 

Lennon 

Roberts 

FliwUey 

Long.  La. 

Roblaon 

rino 

Lukena 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Fisher 

McClory 

Rogers.  Fla. 

nynt 

McClure 

Rooney,  NY. 

Prellnghuyaen 

Mcculloch 

Roudebush 

Oallflknakla 

McDonald. 

Roush 

Oallagher 

Mich 

Ruppe 

C}<u-dn«r 

McCwen 

Ryan 

Oaraukts 

McPall 

Sandman 

Oialmo 

McMUlan 

Saylor 

OrUBtha 

MacdoMUd, 

Schadeberg 

Qroas 

Mmb. 

Schwelker 

Oubaer 

MacOregor 

Selden 

Oumey 

MaUUard 

Shipley 

Haley 

Martin 

Slsk 

HaJl 

Bifathlas,  Calif 

Smith,  Calif 

Hallack 

Mathlas.  Md 

Smith.  N.T. 

Haana 

Me«da 

Smith.  Okla 

Hansen,  Idaho 

MeskUl 

Snyder 

Hardy 

Michel 

Springer 

HarrlAon 

Miller,  Calif. 

Stafford 

Bars  ha 

Mink 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Harvey 

Mlnshall 

Stephens 

Hathaway 

Mlae 

Stratton 

Hawkins 

Monagan 

StubbleOeld 

Hays 

Moore 

Sullivan 

H<'bert 

Moorhead 

Taylor 

Heckler.  Mass 

Moms.  N.  Mex 

Te«gue,  Calif. 

Hfilstoekl. 

Morse.  Mass. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Henderson 

Mosher 

Thomson,  Wis 

Herlong 

Moss 

Tuck 

HoUfleld 

Myers 

Tunney 

Hull 

Nelsen 

Utt 

Hungate 

Nichols 

Vander  Jagt 

Hutchinson 

OHap».ni 

Waldle 

Jacobs 

O'Neal,  Oa 

Whltener 

Jones,  Mo. 

Ottlnger 

Whltten 

Kara  ten 

Passman 

Wldnall 

Kee 

Patman 

Wiggins 

Keith 

Pepper 

Winu 

Kelly 

Ptckle 

Wilson.  Bob 

King,  Cfcllf. 

Pike 

Wilson. 

King,  N.T. 

Pollock 

Charles  H. 

Klrwan 

Purcell 

Wyatt 

Kleppe 

Qule 

Wydler 

Rallsback 

Wylle 

Kupfennan 

Relfel 

Zwach 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  229 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonmi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr  ADAMS  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
aslc  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
In  order  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
on  the  reading  of  the  Journal  and  that 
under  the  suspension  of  the  niles  that 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  be  dispensed 
With. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tHe  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr   TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

PARLIAMENTAST    INQUtRIKS 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  event 
a  quorum  is  not  present  is  It  the  situa- 
tion under  rule  XV  of  the  House  that 
the  first  alternative  that  applies  is  that 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  may  sit  dur- 
ing such  period  of  time  as  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  shall  search  the  premises  in  the 
nearby  area  on  the  request  of  the 
Speaker  in  order  to  provide  a  quonmi? 
Is  that  the  first  situation  that  applies  ifa 
the  event  a  quorxim  is  not  present? 


The  SPEAKER.  The  statement  as  gen- 
erally made  by  the  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
second  alternative  is  this:  In  the  event 
that  a  quonmi  is  not  present  after  the 
efforts  of  the  Speaker  to  obtain  Members 
from  the  nearby  areas  and  through  what- 
ever means  he  wishes  to  pursue  while  he 
is  sitting  in  the  chair  and  the  call  is  pro- 
ceeding that  the  next  alternative  then 
is  a  motion  supported  by  15  Members  of 
the  House  to  have  a  warrant  issued  for 
attendance  in  the  House  and  after  that 
warrant  Is  Issued  and  this  motion  is 
passed  and  the  doors  are  locked  and 
Members  are  brought  to  the  floor,  then 
under  the  instructions  of  the  Speaker 
they  may  be  detained  on  the  floor 
throughout  the  quorum  and  remain 
present  for  the  transaction  of  business? 
Is  that  the  second  alternative.  Mr. 
Speaker? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  does  not 
wish  to  take  this  matter  into  considera- 
tion In  the  nature  of  an  alternative,  but 
the  Chair  would  state  that  such  proce- 
dures are  carried  out  requiring  the  pres- 
ence of  Members.  Is  that  what  the  gentle- 
man has  In  mind? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Would  it  be  In  order  at 
that  time  for  a  motion  of  that  type  to  be 
made? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  would  depend 
upon  the  action  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  am  asking.  Mr.  Speaker. 
if  such  a  motion  by  15  Members  would 
be  In  order  at  that  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  diffi- 
culty in  following  the  gentleman  when 
he  says  "a  motion  by  15  Members  " 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  refer  the  Speaker  to 
part  2  of  nile  XV  which  reads  as  follows: 

In  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  fifteen  Mem- 
bers. Including  the  Speaker.  If  there  is 
one 

The  SPEAKER.  There  is  one  now. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  appreciate  that  fact. 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  in  the  event  that  you 
wished — 

shall  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  absent  Members,  and  in  all  calls  of  the 
House  the  doors  shall  be  closed,  the  names 
of  the  Members  shall  be  called  by  the  Clerk, 
and  the  absentees  noted:  and  those  for  whom 
no  sufflclent  excuse  is  made  may,  by  order  of 
a  majority  of  those  present,  be  sent  for  and 
arrested,  wherever  they  may  be  found,  by 
officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arma  for  that  purpose,  and  their  attendance 
secured  and  retained:  and  the  House  shall 
determine  upon  what  condition  they  shall 
be  discharged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  my  Inquiry  in  the 
event  that  this  should  continue  and  a 
quorum  should  not  be  present,  if  that  is 
important. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  such  action  could  only  be  taken  by 
a  majority  of  the  Members  present  and 
voting. 

The  Chair  will  state  further  in  reply  to 
the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington that  the  gentleman  has  made 
reference  to  15  Members,  and  that  sit- 
uation does  not  apply  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 


Mr.  ADAMS.  In  other  words,  Mr 
Speaker,  a  motion  then  by  a  Member 
present  to  carry  out  this  procedure  would 
be  sufflclent  if  a  quorum  were  not  pre.s- 
ent,  under  the  circumstances  as  they  ex- 
ist in  the  House? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  it  would  take  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers if  there  were  only  15   present 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  a  motion  is  made  in 
the  body  as  it  sits  now,  that  motion 
could  be  made  by  any  Individual  Mem- 
ber, and  if  a  majority  of  those  pre.sent 
In  the  Chamber  were  to  vote  in  favor  of 
that  motion,  then  the  procedure  would 
start  at  that  point? 

That  is  my  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  has  already  been  stated  by  the  Chair, 
it  requires  a  majority  of  the  Member.s 
present  if  such  a  motion  were  to  be  made. 
It  would  require  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers present,  and  voting  thereon. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  proceeding.s 
under  the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  yes- 
terday be  dispensed  with  at  this  point 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedlne.s 
of  yesterday. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RUMSPELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  Members 
are  present:  not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

I  Roll  No.  4031 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
AdaU' 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bogga 
Bolton 
Bow 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cablll 
Caaey 
Celler 
Chamberlain 


Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cowfter 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daniels 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Denney 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Dwvfr 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards.  La. 
Ell  berg 
Erlenborn 
Evans.  Colo. 
Everett 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Pascell 
Plndley 
FIno 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Frellnghuysen 


Fulton.  Tenn. 

Oallfianakls 

Oallagher 

Gardner 

Garmatz 

Gialmo 

Gray 

Grlfflths 

Gross 

Gubser 

Oumey 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hays 

H«bert 

Heckler,  Mass 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

HuU 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Mo. 
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Mlse 

SchweUer 

Monagan 

Selden 

Moore 

Shipley 

Moorhead 

Slsk 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Smith,  Calif. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Smith,  Okla 

Mosher 

Snyder 

Moss 

Springer 

Myer« 

Stafford 

Nelsen 

Staggers 

Nichols 

Stephens 

O'Hara.  m. 

Stratton 

O  Neal.  Ga 

Sullivan 

Ottlnger 

Taylor 

Passman 

Teague,  Calif. 

Patman 

Teague.  Tex. 

Pepper 

Thomson,  Wis 

Pickle 

Tuck 

Pike 

Tunney 

Poff 

Utt 

PoUock 

Vlgorlto 

Purcell 

Waldle 

QiUe 

Walker 

RaUaback 

Watts 

Reifel 

Whltener 

Relnecke 

Whltten 

Resnlck 

Wldnall 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Wiggins 

Roberts 

Willis 

Roblson 

WUson,  Bob 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Wilson, 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Charles  H. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Wyatt 

Roth 

Wydler 

Roudebush 

Wylle 

Roush 

Zwach 

Ryan 

S*yU>r 

Karsten 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  OaUf . 

King,  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

KlucEyQ«kl 

Kupfennan 

Kiiykendall 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Langen 

Leggett 

I^nnon 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulIoch 

McDonald. 

Mich 
McFall 
McMlUan 
Mao  Donald, 

Mass 
MacOregor 
MalUlard 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Mink 
Mlnshall 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  228 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  Journal  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

Tlie  SPEIAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  the  reading 
of  the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Mills).  The  Chair  will  count. 

One  hundred  forty-six  Members  are 
present,  not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  404) 


Abbltt 

Bolton 

Clausen, 

Abernethy 

Bow 

DonH. 

Adair 

Brooks 

Colmer 

Anderson, 

Brown.  Calif. 

Conyers 

Tenn. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Corbett 

Ashbrook 

Broyhin.  N.C. 

Corman 

Ashley 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Cowger 

Ashmore 

Burke,  Fla. 

CurtU 

Asplnall 

Burton,  trtah 

Daniels 

Barrett 

Bush 

Davis,  Oa. 

Belcher 

Button 

Denney 

Bell 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Derwinskl 

Berry 

CUbell 

Devlne 

Blackburn 

CahlU 

Dickinson 

Blanton 

CeUer 

Dwyer 

Boggs 

Chamberlain 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Kleppe 

Poff 

Eaiberg 

Kluczynskl 

Pollock 

Erlenborn 

Kupferman 

Purcell 

Evans,  Colo. 

Kuykendall 

Qule 

Everett 

Kjroe 

QulUen 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Landrum 

Rallsback 

Fallon 

Langen 

Relfel 

Fascell 

Latta 

Relnecke 

Felghan 

Leggett 

Resnlck 

Flndley 

Lennon 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Pino 

Long,  La. 

Roberts 

Fisher 

Lukens 

Roblson 

Plynt 

McClory 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Frellnghuysen 

McClure 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Oallfianakls 

Mcculloch 

Rooney,  NY. 

Oallagher 

McDonald, 

Roudebush 

Gardner 

BJlch. 

Roush 

Garmatz 

McFall 

Ry&n 

Gtalmo 

McMillan 

Saylor 

Grlfflths 

Macdonald, 

Schwelker 

Gross 

Mass. 

Selden 

Oubser 

MacGregor 

Shipley 

Ourney 

MalUlard 

Slsk 

Haley 

Martin 

Smith,  Calif. 

Halleck 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Hanna 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Snyder 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Meeds 

Springer 

Hardy 

MeskUl 

Stafford 

Harrison 

Michel 

Stephens 

Harsha 

Miller,  Calif. 

Stratton 

Harvey 

Mink 

SuUlvan 

Hawkins 

Mlnshall 

Taylor 

Hays 

Mlze 

Teague.  Calif. 

H*bert 

Monagan 

Teague.  Tex. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Moore 

Thomson,  Wis 

Helstofikl 

Moorhead 

Tuck 

Henderson 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Tunney 

Herlong 

Morse,  Mass. 

Udall 

Holineld 

Mosher 

Utt 

Howard 

Moss 

Walker 

Hull 

Myers 

Whltener 

Hungate 

Nelsen 

Whltten 

Hutchinson 

Nichols 

Wldnall 

Jacobs 

OHara.  111. 

Wiggins 

Jones,  Mo. 

Olsen 

WUlls 

Karsten 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Kee 

Ottlnger 

Wilson, 

Keith 

Passman 

Charles  H. 

Kelly 

Patman 

Wyatt 

King,  Calif. 

Pepper 

Wydler 

King,  NY. 

Pickle 

Wylle 

Klrwan 

Pike 

Zwach 

The  Clerk  will  continue  the  reading  of 
the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Mills).  On  this  rollcall  231  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  JOURNAL 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills).  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  continue  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  will  state  his  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  not  reading  the  record 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday. It  is  the  record  of  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  day  before  yesterday, 
is  it  not? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  Is 
still  the  legislative  day  that  began  on 
yesterday. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  But.  Mr. 

Speaker,  it  is  the  reading  of  the  Journal 

for  Monday,  October  7.  1968.  is   it  not? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  We  are 

reading  the  Journal  of  Monday,  yes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  This  is 
Wednesday? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 


names: 

(Roll  No.  406] 

Abbltt 

Gubser 

Myers 

Abemethy 

Gumey 

Nelsen 

Adair 

Haley 

Nichols 

Anderson, 

Halleck 

OHara.  111. 

Tenn. 

Hanna 

ONeal,  Oa. 

Ashbrook 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Ottlnger 

Ashley 

Hardy 

Passman 

Ashmore 

Harrison 

Patman 

Asplnall 

Harsha 

Pepper 

Barrett 

Harvey 

Pickle 

Belcher 

Hawkins 

Pike 

BeU 

Hays 

Poff 

Berry 

Hubert 

PoUock 

Blackburn 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Purcell 

Blanton 

Helstoskl 

Qule 

Blatnlk 

Henderson 

Rallsback 

Boggs 

Herlong 

Rees 

Bolton 

Hollfleld 

Relfel 

Bow 

Howard 

Relnecke 

Brooks 

Hull 

Resnlck 

Brotzman 

Hungate 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hutchinson 

Roberts 

Brown.  Ohio 

Jacobs 

Roblson 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Karsten 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Burton.  Utah 

Kee 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Bush 

Keith 

Rosenthal 

Button 
Byrnes,  Wis. 

Kelly 

Roudebush 

King,  Calif. 

Roush 

Cabell 

King.  NY. 

Ryan 

Cahlll 

Klrwan 

Saylor 

Celler 

Kleppe 

Schwelker 

Chamberlain 

Kluczynskl 

Scot' 

Clausen, 

Kupferman 

Selden 

DonH. 

Kuykendall 

Shipley 

Colmer 

Kyros 

Slsk 

Conyers 

Landrum 

Smith.  Calif. 

Corbett 

Langen 

Smith.  NY. 

Corman 

Leggett 

Smith,  Okla. 

Cowger 

Lennon 

Snyder 

Curtis 

Long,  La 

Springer 

Daniels 

Lukens 

Stafford 

Davis,  Ga 

McClory 

Stephens 

Denney 

McClure 

Stratton 

Derwinskl 

Mcculloch 

Stuckey 

Devlne 

McDonald, 

Sullivan 

Dickinson 

Mich. 

Taylor 

DlngeU 

McFall 

Teague,  Calif. 

Dwyer           — 

McMUlan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Macdonald, 

Thomson.  Wis 

Edwards.  La. 

Mass. 

Tuck 

Eilberg 

MacGregor 

Tunney 

Erlenborn 

MalUlard 

Udall 

Evans,  Colo. 

Martin 

Utt 

Everett 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Waldle 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Walker 

Fallon 

Meeds 

Whltener 

Fascell 

Mesklll 

Whltten 

Findley 

Michel 

Wldnall 

Flno 

Miller.  Calif. 

Wiggins 

Fisher 

Mink 

WUlls 

Flynt 

Mlnshall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Frellnghuyser 

Ml!^e 

WUson, 

Gallflanakls 

Monagan 

Charles  H. 

Gallagher 

Moore 

Wyatt 

Gardner 

Moorhead 

Wydler 

Garmatz 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

.  Wylle 

Gtalmo 

Morse.  Mass. 

Zwach 

Grlfflths 

Mosher 

Gross 

Moss 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  228 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  Journal  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  TAFT  Mr  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  con- 
tinue to  read  the  Journal  of  yesterday. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 


WldMUl 
Wiggina 

wmia 

WUson.  Bob 


Wllaon. 

CbarlesH. 
Wyatt 
Wydler 


Wylle 
Zwacb 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names :- 

(Roll  No.  406] 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Aah  brook 
Aahley 
Aahmore 
AflplD&U 
Barrett 
Belctaer 
BeU 
Berry 
Blackburn 
Elan  ton 
Bogga 
Bolton 
Bow 
Brooks 
Brown,  CalU 
Brown,  Oblo 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Burke.  Fla 
Burton.  Utah 
Buab 
Button 
Bvmea,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahUl 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cartls 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
DaTlcOa. 
Denney 
Denrlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
DingeU 
Dow 
Dwyer 


Glaimo 

Orlfflths 

Gross 

Oubser 

Oumey 

Haley 

Halleck 

Ha::na 


liloore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N  Mex 

Morse,  Mass 

Moataer 

Mom 

Myers 


Hansen,  Idaho    Nelsen 


Hardy 

Harrison 

Haraha 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hebert 

Heckler,  Mass 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

Howard 

Hull 

Hun  gate 

Hutcblnaon 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.T. 

Kirwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

KuykeudaU 

Kyros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 


Edwards.  Ctdli.  McCulloch 
Edwards,  La.       McDonald, 


EUberg 
Erlenbom 
Evans,  Colo 
Everett 
Brina,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Pascell 

Plndley 

Pino 

Plsher 

Flynt 

Ford, 
Wmiam  D. 


Mich. 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacOregor 
MaUllard 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
Math  las.  Md. 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Michel 


Prellnghuysen  MUler.  Calif 

Oaltflanakls  Mink 

OaUagber  MlnataaU 

Gardner  Mlae 

Oarmatz  Monagan 


Nichols 

CHara,  ni. 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

0"NeUl.  Mass 

Otttnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pike 

Po«ge 

Podell 

Poff 

Pollock 

Purcell 

Qule 

QuUIen 

Rallsback 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Ryan 

Saylor 

Scbadeberg 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Shipley 

Stsk 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  N.T. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

Utt 

Waldle 

Walker 

Watts 

Whitener 

Whitten 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  220 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum.  If  there  is  no  objection,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  will  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr.  ADAMS  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  under  the  reservation 
of  the  right  to  object.  I  want  to  inquire 
whether,  if  objection  is  made  to  dispens- 
ing with  the  call,  under  rule  XV.  para- 
graph 2,  the  automatic  effect  of  that  is 
that  the  Members  shall  be  called  by  the 
Clerk  and  the  absentees  noted,  and  those 
for  whom  no  sufficient  excuse  is  made 
may,  by  the  order  of  the  majority  present, 
be  sent  for  and  arrested  wherever  they 
may  be  found? 

I  am  inquiring  as  part  of  my  reserva- 
tion, whether  or  not  a  quorum  may  be 
present,  if  proceedings  under  the  call  are 
not  dispensed  with,  that  thereafter  the 
Speaker  has  the  power  for  those  who  are 
absent  from  the  body  tonight,  to  have 
them  first  contacted  to  be  brought  here, 
and.  if  they  do  not  appear,  to  have  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  go  and  obtain  them, 
without  any  further  proceeding? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  pre- 
viously, in  another  manner,  answered  the 
gentleman's  parliamentary  inquiry  under 
his  reservation.  It  would  require  a  mo- 
tion or  resolution  to  be  concurred  in  by 
a  majority  of  the  House. 

Mr  ADAMS.  Mr  Speaker,  may  I  make 
a  further  inquiry? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
suspend  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  re- 
serving the  right  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  recog- 
nize the  gentleman  on  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  re- 
serving the  right  to  object. 

As  part  of  my  reservation,  Mr.  Speaker 
the  previous  parliamentary  inquiry  was 
for  the  situation  where  a  quorum  was 
not  present,  but  now,  under  the  rule  I 
am  inquiring  of  the  Chair  about  as  part 
of  my  reservation,  I  am  asking  whether 
or  not,  if  I  object,  will  the  call  then  pro- 
ceed and  those  absent  without  excuse  will 
be  required  to  come  to  the  Chamber  'and 
their  attendance  secured  and  retained; 
and  the  House  shall  determine  upon 
what  condition  they  siiall  be  dis- 
charged"? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wUl  state 
that  if  any  Member  should  object,  a  mo- 
tion to  dispense  with  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  would  be  In  order,  and  the 
Chair  would  put  the  motion. 

Is  the  gentleman  objecting  to  dispens- 
ing with  further  proceedings  under  the 
call? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
dispensing  with  further  proceedings  un- 
der the  call? 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  reserve  my  right  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  desire  to  make  a  motion? 

MOTION    OFrERCD    BY    MR.    ALBERT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
further  proceedings  under  the  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  desire  to  make  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Will  the  record  of  all 
of  these  proceedings  include  the  names  of 
every  one  of  the  obstructionists  who  have 
held  up  these  proceedings  throughout 
the  night? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Regular  order, 
Mr.  Speaker. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  con- 
tinue the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose  does 
the  gentleman  from  California  rise'' 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  To  merelv 
bring  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
hour  of  5  a.m.  having  arrived.  I  was  go- 
ing to  raise  the  point  of  order  that  the 
House  was  asleep,  but  I  shall  not  make  it 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  con- 
tinue the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  not  going 
to  let  reservations  of  rights  continue. 
Does  the  gentleman  want  to  make  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry? 


Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  gentleman's 
point  of  order  on  the  ground  that  the 
gentleman's  point  of  order  is  a  dilatory 
motion,  proscribed  by  the  rules,  wherein 
it  is  clearly  set  forth  that  no  dilatory 
motion  shall  be  entertained  by  the 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  When  It  is  apparent  to 
the  Chair  that  a  quorum  is  present,  the 
Chair  can  declare  a  point  of  order  of  no 
quorum  to  be  dilatoiy:  but  when  it  is 
apparent  tu  the  Chair  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  or  the  Chair  is  not  certain, 
the  Chair  will  count.  And  the  Chair  will 
coui.t  on  this  occasion. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-five  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of 
the  motion  of  a  call  of  the  House,  I  fur- 
ther move  under  rule  U.  under  which  a 
call  of  the  House  is  in  order,  that  a  mo- 


tion be  mad*  for  the  majority  here  that 
those  who  are  not  present  be  sent  for 
wherever  they  are  found  and  returned 
here  on  thefcondltion  that  they  shall  not 
be  allowed  'to  leave  the  Chamber  until 
such  time  a,iXhe  pending  business  before 
this  Chamber  on  this  legislative  day  shall 
have  been  completed. 

The  SPEAKEFa  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  fror 
Washington  [Mr.^ADAMsl. 

The  motion  was'ngreed  to. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  caiithe  roll. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
there  is  a  quorum  call  underway  and  It 
cannot  be  interfered  with. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  on  the  quorum  call. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  makes 
a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
doors  are  not  locked. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Sergeant  at  Arms 
will  lock  the  doors,  and  the  Clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  407] 


Abbltt 

Plynt 

MalUlard 

Abernethy 

Pord. 

Martin 

Adair 

William  D. 

Methlas.  Calif. 

Anderson, 

OalinanakU 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Tenn. 

OaUagber 

Mayne 

Arends 

Oardner 

Meeds 

.\shbrook 

Oarmatz 

Mesklll 

Ashley 

Olalmo 

Michel 

Ashmore 

Orlfflths 

MUler,  Calif. 

Asplnall 

Gross 

Mink 

Barrett 

Oubser 

Mlnshall 

Belcher 

Oumey 

Mlze 

Bell 

Haley 

Monagan 

Berry 

HaUeck 

Moore 

Blackburn 

Hanna 

Moorhead 

Blanton 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Boggs 

Hardy 

Morse,  Mass. 

Bolton 

Harrison 

Mosher 

Bow 

Harsha 

Moss 

Brooks 

Harvey 

Myers 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hawkins 

Nelsen 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hays 

Nichols 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hubert 

O'Hara,  111. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Olsen 

Burke,  Fla. 

Helstoekl 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Burton,  Utah 

Henderson 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Bush 

Herlong 

Ottlnger 

Button 

Hollfleld 

Passman 

Bvrne,  Pa. 

Howard 

Patman 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

HuU 

Pepper 

Cabell 

Hungate 

Pickle 

Cahlll 

Hutchinson 

Pike 

Celler 

Irwin 

Podell 

Chamberlain 

Jacobs 

Poff 

Clausen, 

Jones,  Mo. 

Pollock 

DonH. 

Karsten 

Purcell 

Colmer 

Kee 

Qule 

Conyers 

Keith 

Rallsback 

Corbett 

Kelly 

Rees 

Corman 

King,  Cam. 

Relfel 

Cowger 

King.  NY. 

Reinecke 

Cramer 

Klr¥*n 

Reenlck 

Curtis 

Kleppe 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Daniels 

Kluczynskl 

Roberts 

Davis,  a*. 

Kupferman 

Roblson 

Denney 

Kuykendall 

Rosers,  Colo. 

Derwlnskl 

Kyros 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Devlne 

Landrum 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Dickinson 

Langen 

Rosenthal 

Dulskl 

Leggett 

Roudebush 

Dwyer 

Lennon 

Roush 

Edwards,  CalU 

Long,  La. 

Ryan 

Edwards,  La. 

Lukens 

Sandman 

Ell  berg 

McClory 

Saylor 

Erlenbom 

McClure 

Schwelker 

Evans,  Colo. 

McCulloch 

Selden 

Everett 

McDonald, 

Shipley 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mich. 

Slsk 

Fallon 

McFall 

Smith.  Calif. 

Fascell 

McMUlan 

Smith,  Okla. 

rindley 

Mr.cdonald. 

Snjder 

Pino 

Mass. 

Stafford 

Fisher 

MacOregor 

Stephens 

Stratton 

UdAU 

WlllU 

Sullivan 

mt 

Wlljton,  Bob 

Taylor 

Wuldle 

WUson, 

Teague,  CaJlf. 

walker 

Charles  H. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Watts 

Wyatt 

Thompson,  N.J 

.  Whitener 

Wydler 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Whitten 

Wylle 

Tuck 

WldnaU 

Zwach 

Tunney 

Wiggins 

le  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  222 
lemBtf^have  answere^ to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

MOTION    BY    MR.    ALBERT 

Mr.  ALBEIRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  further  proceedings  under  the  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  desire  to  make  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr,  CLEVELAND.  No,  Mi-.  Speaker.  I 
make  a  point  of  order.  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEIAKER.  A  quorum  has  just 
been  established. 

PARLIAMENTARY     INQUIRIES 

Mr,  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Am  I  to  understand,  if 
further  proceedings  under  the  call  have 
been  dispensed  with,  according  to  the 
last  motion,  it  Is  correct  that  the  doors 
of  the  House  are  now  open  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  aw- 
fully glad  the  gentleman  made  that  par- 
liamentary inquiry,  because  the  Chair 
intended  to  read  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members  the  motion  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams!  : 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  the  motion  of  a 
call  of  the  House,  I  further  move  under  rule 
II.  under  which  a  call  of  the  House  Is  In 
order,  that  a  motion  be  made  for  the  ma- 
jority here  that  those  who  are  not  present 
be  sent  for  wherever  they  are  found  and 
returned  here  on  the  condition  that  they 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  Chamber 
until  such  time  as  the  pending  business  be- 
fore this  Chamber  on  this  legislative  day 
shall   have  been  completed. 

The  motion  was  adopted;  and  in  £ic- 
cordance  with  that  motion  no  Member 
can  leave  the  Chamber  until  the  pend- 
ing business  before  the  House  has  been 
disposed  of :  and  the  pending  business  is 
the  reading  and  approval  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  preceding  session, 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  n^e  repeat 
the  language  of  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington: 

That  a  motion  be  made  for  the  majority 
here  that  those  who  are  not  present  be  sent 
for  wherever  they  are  found  and  returned 
here  on  the  condition  that  they  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  Chamber  until  such  time 
as  the  pending  business  before  this  Cham- 
ber on  this  legislative  day  shall  have  been 
completed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  argue  that 
in  the  language  used  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  in  the  motion  that  he 


made,  he  says  very  specifically  and  very 
categorically  that  those  who  are  not 
here  are  the  ones  who  must  be  kept  in 
the  Chamber. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
the  regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  regular  order  is 
that  the  gentleman  is  making  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  PORD,  And  I  am  In- 
dicating, Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  that  the  doors  to  the 
Chamber  shall  not  be  closed  to  those 
Members  who  were  here  at  the  time  of 
the  call  for  the  quorum. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  parliamentary  Inquiry  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  feels, 
in  construing  the  motion,  that  a  part  of 
the  construction  is  the  happenings  of  the 
last  10  or  12  or  more  hours  and  the  in- 
tent and  purpose  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  in  making  the  motion. 

It  seems  to  the  Chair,  in  response  to 
the  parliamentary  inquiry — and  the 
Chair  makes  such  a  response — that  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Adams)  meant  that 
any  Member  who  answered  the  last 
quorum  call  cannot  leave  the  Chamber 
until  the  pending  business  has  been  dis- 
posed of;  and  the  doors  will  be  kept 
closed. 

The  Chair  might  observe  in  relation 
to  any  future  points  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  that  apparently 
a  quorum  is  present  because  the  last  one 
disclosed  222  Members  and  the  Chair  is 
justified  In  assuming  that  the  222  Mem- 
bers are  still  here.  The  doors  will  remain 
locked  until  the  present  business  is  dis- 
posed of. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentarj'  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Is  it  not  so  that  the  rules 
of  the  House  provide  for  the  highly  un-  ) 
usual  procedure  of  calling  in  absen^ 
Members  only  in  the  case  of  the  estaji^ 
lishment  of  a  nonquorum?  Is  that  jfiot 
true?  And  was  the  motion  not  illegal  and 
improper  on  its  face,  having  been  made 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  no 
quonim? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  observe 
that  we  can  always  attempt  to  have 
Members  attend  who  are  not  present  at 
this  time  or  actually  in  the  Chamber  at 
some  particular  time.  Further,  the  Chair 
might  also  observe  that  every  effort  is 
being  made  on  the  Democratic  side  in 
connection  with  notifying  Members  of 
the  situation  that  has  existed  for  the 
past  12  or  so  hours. 

Mr.  BROCK.  But  the  parliamentary 
inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  to  the  question 
of  whether  orJiot  the  motion  was  in  fact 
outside  the  normal  rules  of  the  House. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Chair  yield? 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  parliamentary  Inquiry  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee? 

Mr,  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  would  only  suggest  if  a  point 
of  order  v/ould  have  been  eligible  as 
against  the  motion  made  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Washington,  it 
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certainly  ha«  oome  too  late  In  view  of 
the  action  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  sUte 
without  passing  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  point  of  order  would 
lie  if  made  at  the  proper  time  when  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  made  his 
motion,  that  after  the  motion  had  been 
adopted  no  point  of  order  was  made. 
'^Tieref  ore,  the  motion  expressing  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  the  Members  present 
will  be  adhered  to. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  have 
a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  TAFT.  As  has  just  been  pointed 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
the  provision  for  restricting  the  freedom 
of  Members  under  the  House  rules  is 
solely  under  the  rxiles  relating  to  a  situ- 
ation In  which  there  is  no  quonmi,  I 
believe  My  inquiry  is  this:  If  the  House 
attempts  in  any  other  circumstances, 
circmnstanees  not  necessary  to  the 
business  of  the  House,  to  restrict  the 
freedom  of  the  Members  to  pass  in  or  out 
of  the  Chamber  or  anywhere  else  that 
they  care  to  pass,  do  they  not  under 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  constitute  a  violation  of 
the  civil  liberties  of  the  Members? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  could  ob- 
serve that  there  are  civil  liberties  of 
others  involved.  The  House  has  acted.  A 
majority  of  the  House  has  s]3oken  for 
this  motion  and.  without  getting  into 
any  long  discussion,  the  motion  on  the 
pending  business  which  is  before  the 
House  Is  binding  on  the  Speaker  and  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  TAFT.  A  further  parhamentary 
inquiry.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  not  going 
to  prolong  these  parliamentary  inquiries 
too  much,  because  we  wsmt  to  proceed 
with  the  finishing  of  the  reading  of  the 
Journal. 

Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  further 
parliamentary  Inquiry  would  be  this:  Is 
the  statement  of  the  Speaker  meant  to 
Imply  that  the  majority  of  this  House 
may  restrict  the  liberty  of  the  minority 
Members  of  this  House? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  does  not 
so  construe  the  motion. 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  Mr  Speaker,  yes- 
terday my  wife  underwent  major  sur- 
gery and  she  is  in  the  hospital  at  the 
present  time.  I  have  been  going  back 
and  forth  to  the  hospital  to  see  her.  I 
have  missed  several  quorum  calls  during 
this  period  of  time. 

Do  I  have  to  get  unanimous  consent 
from  this  body  to  return  back  to  the  hos- 
pital when  I  would  probably  be  going 
back  within  the  next  hour  or  two? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wUl  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that  If 
the  gentleman  will  consult  with  the 
Speaker,  certainly,  we  are  all  sorry  to 
hear  about  the  condition  of  the  gentle- 
mans  dear  wife  and  the  Speaker  will 


recognize  that  first  things  come  first  and 
that  one  belongs  with  his  loved  ones. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  thank  the 
Speaker. 

Mr.  RIVERS  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  will  state  his  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
taken  the  unusual  step  of  sending  for 
absent  Members.  Even  though  a  quorum 
is  present,  my  parliamentary  inquiry  Is 
this:  In  construing  the  motion  pursuant 
to  the  niles  of  the  House,  will  the  absent 
Members  be  merely  notified  or  will  they 
be  sent  for  by  a  marshal  or  will  they  be 
placed  under  arrest  or  how  will  they  be 
returned? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  that 
they  win  be  notified  by  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Will  they  come  in  on 
their  own  or  will  someone  In  authority 
bring  them  in? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  an- 
nounced that  they  will  be  notified  by  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms.  Certainly,  there  is  no 
wording  contained  in  the  motion  to  bring 
about  the  attempted  custody  of  any 
Member 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  in  our  Pennsylvania  delegation 
we  have  one  Member.  Mr.  John  Saylor. 
who  has  leave  of  absence  from  this 
Chamber  for  2  days  and  who  is  at  the 
present  time  on  board  a  naval  ship. 

Does  this  motion  apply  to  a  person 
with  such  a  leave  of  absence? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing a  serious  inquiry  about  Members 
away  on  important  duty. 

The  Chair  will  state  that  the  motion 
calls  for  the  notification  and  the  send- 
ing for  Members.  The  Chair  construes 
that  as  meaning  to  notify  the  Members 
to  return.  The  Chair  has  already  in  re- 
sponse to  another  parliamentary  inquizT 
propounded  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  clearly  stated  that  it  does  not 
call  for  bringmg  them  back  in  custody. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  One 
further  parliamentary  inquiry  on  the  en- 
forcement of  the  motion :  Is  it  not  within 
the  full  discretion  of  the  Chair  as  to  what 
methods  and  means  shall  be  used  to 
notify  or  to  arrest  or  to  bring  in  Mem- 
bers and  that  that  full  discretion  still  lies 
within  the  Chair?  So.  unless  there  is  an 
order  by  the  Chair  as  to  the  method,  the 
motion  simply  represents  a  notification 
to  the  Members  to  return  because  inso- 
far as  I  know  the  Chair  has  made  no 
ruling  as  to  the  arrest  or  as  to  bringing 
the  Members  back  in  custody. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  the 
only  one  who  has  used  the  word  "arrest." 
The  Chair  used  the  word  "custody."  The 
Chair  does  not  construe  that  that  is  a 
part  of  the  motion,  and  the  Chair  has 
construed  that  motion  to  mean  that  it 
is  the  sense  of  the  majority  of  the 
House  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  do 
come  up  with  the  Members  that  are  not 


present  and  to  do  everything  he  can 
within  the  limitation  of  the  motion  to 
assure  their  presence. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  yesterday. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  not 
entertain  any  more  parliamentary  in- 
quiries at   this  particular   time. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  Journal  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  conlimie  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  Jourr>al  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose  does 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  rise? 

Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  priv- 
ileged motion. 

Mr.  YATES.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker.  That  is  not  in  order  until  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  state  his  privileged  motion? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  motion  is 
is  on  a  point  of  personal  privilege. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  state  whether  it  is  a  point  of 
personal  privilege  or  a  privileged  mo- 
tion? 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  is  a  privileged  motion, 
and  a  motion  of  personal  privilege. 

Under  rule  IX  questions  of  personal 
privilege  are  privileged  motions,  ahead 
of  the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  advise 
the  gentleman  that  a  question  of  per- 
sonal privilege  should  be  made  later  after 
the  Journal  has  been  disposed  of. 

If  the  gentleman  has  a  matter  of  priv- 
ilege of  the  House,  that  is  an  entirely 
different  situation. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
involves  not  ofily  personal  privilege  as 
an  individual,  but  also  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  and  also  the  privileges  of  all 
Members  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  does  not 
recognize  the  gentleman  at  this  time  on 
a  matter  of  personal  privilege. 

But  the  Chair  will,  after  the  pending 
matter,  the  reading  of  the  Journal  has 
been  disposed  of.  recognize  the  gentle- 
man if  the  gentleman  seeks  recognition. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  It  not  true 
in  rule  IX  relating  to  questions  of  priv- 
ilege it  is  stated  that  such  questions  shall 
have  precedence  over  all  other  questions 
except  motions  to  adjourn? 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
state  the  question  of  privilege. 
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Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  motion  Is 
that  I  and  all  other  Members  In  the 
Chamber  who  were  here  at  the  time  of 
the  last  quorum  call  and  answered 
"present"  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
Chamber  at  their  desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  matter  of  priv- 
ilege of  the  Members  of  the  House  be- 
cause there  Is  no  right  under  the  niles 
of  the  House  or  under  the  statutes,  or 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
interfere  with  the  liberty  of  a  Member  to 
leave  the  House  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
in  response  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry 
that  the  action  of  the  House  has  de- 
prived— has  caused  the  doors  to  be  closed 
and  has  deprived  temporarily  the  priv- 
ilege that  the  gentleman  refers  to.  That 
has  been  done  by  the  action  of  the  House. 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  recog- 
nized to  make  a  privileged  motion  and 
it  was  not  a  matter  of  a  parliamentary 
inquiry.  I  have  made  that  motion  and 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  rule  on  the  motion. 
The  SPEAKER.  What  Is  the  motion? 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  request  that  I  be  given 
time  to  discuss  the  motion  as  a  matter 
of  privilef-e. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  motion. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  motion  is 
that  I  and  all  other  Members  present  on 
the  floor  who  answered  "present"  at  the 
time  of  the  last  quorum  call  shall  be 
permitted  to  leave  the  House  freely  at 
their  own  desire. 

The  basis  of  my  motion  Is  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  the  Constitution 
and  statutes  of  the  United  States  there 
is  no  basis  for  restricting  the  freedom 
of  Members  who  were  here  at  the  time 
there  is  a  quorum  call,  regardless  of  the 
action  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  does  not 
recognize  the  gentleman  for  the  purpose 
of  making  such  a  motion  because  the 
Chair  has  already  clearly  indicated  the 
House  has  already  taken  action  and  It 
is  within  the  power  of  the  House  to  take 
the  action  that  it  did.  Therefore,  the 
Chair  does  not  recognize  the  gentleman 
to  make  such  a  motion. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  my  understanding  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  had  been  recognized 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  question  of  recognition  rests  with  the 
Chair.  The  gentleman  did  not  make  a 
motion  which  was  in  order  by  reason  of 
the  action  heretofore  taken  by  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  to  read  the 
Journal. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 

APPEAL  FROM  RULING  OF  CHAIR 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appeal  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  app)eal  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  moves  that  the  appeal  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  ''and  there 
were — yeas  136,  nays  102,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  192,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  4081 

TEAS— 136 

Adams 

Prledel 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Addabbo 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

O'Konskl 

All>ert 

Puqua 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Oathlngs 

Patten 

Annunzlo 

Gettys 

Perkins 

Baring 

Gibbons 

Phllbln 

Bennett 

GUbert 

Poage 

BevUl 

Gonzalez 

Price,  m. 

Blngliam 

Gray 

Pryor 

Blatnlk 

Green,  Oreg. 

Puctnslcl 

Boland 

Green,  Pa. 

Purcell 

Boiling 

Grlffln 

Randall 

Brademas 

Hagan 

Reuss 

Bra  SCO 

Hamilton 

Rivers 

Brtnkley 

Hanley 

Rodlno 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Ronan 

Burleson 

Hathaway 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

RostenkowBkl 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hicks 

Roybal 

Carey 

Hosmer 

St  Germain 

Casey 

Ichord 

St.  Onge 

Clark 

Irwin 

Satterfleld 

Cohelan 

Jarman 

Scheuer 

Daddarlo 

Joelson 

Sikes 

Dawson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Slack 

de  la  Qarza 

Jones,  Ala. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Delaney 

Jones,  N.C. 

Staggers 

Dent 

Karth 

Steed 

Diggs 

Kastenmeler 

Stephens 

Dlngell 

Kazen 

Stubblefield 

Donohue 

Kornegay 

Stuckey 

Dorn 

Long,  Md. 

Tenzer 

Dow 

McCarthy 

Tlernai: 

Dowdy 

Machen 

unman 

Downing 

Madden 

Van  Deerlln 

Dulskl 

Mahon 

Vanlk 

Eckbardt 

Matsunaiga 

Vlgorlto 

Edmondson 

Mills 

Waggonner 

Parbsteln 

Mlnlsh 

Watts 

Felgban 

Montgomery 

White 

Flood 

Morgan 

Wolff 

Foley 

Murphy,  111. 

Wright 

Ford. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Yates 

William  D. 

Natcher 

Young 

Fountain 

Nedzl 

Zablockl 

Fraser 

NU 
NATS— 102 

Anderson,  III. 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Rarlck 

Andrews, 

Prellnghuysen 

Reld,  ni. 

N.  Dak. 

Ooodllng 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Arends 

G rover 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Ayres 

Gubser 

Riegle 

Bates 

Gude 

Roth 

Battln 

HaU 

Rumsfeld 

Betts 

Hal  pern 

Ruppe 

Blester 

Hammer- 

Schadeberg 

Bray 

schmldt 

Scherle 

Brock 

Horton 

Schneebeli 

Broomfleld 

Hunt 

Schwengel 

Brotzman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Scott 

Brovhlll,  N.O. 

Jonas 

Shrlver 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Keith 

Skubltz 

Buchanan 

King.  N.Y. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Kyi 

Springer 

Carter 

Laird 

Stanton 

Cederberg 

Latta 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Clancy 

Lipscomb 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Clawson,  Del 

Lloyd 

Taft 

Cleveland 

McCloskey 

Talcott 

Collier 

McDade 

Teague,  Calif. 

Collins 

McEwen 

Thompson,  Ga 

Conable 

Marsh 

Vander  Jagt 

Conte 

Mav 

Wampler 

Corbett 

Miller,  Ohio 

Watkins 

Culver 

Mlze 

Watson 

Cunningham 

Morton 

Whalen 

Davis,  Wis. 

Pelly 

WThalley 

Dole 

Pettis 

Williams,  Pa. 

Duncan 

Plmle 

Winn 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Poff 

Wyman 

Esch 

Price,  Tex. 

Zlon 

Elshleman 

Qulllen 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Pulton,  Pa. 

NOT  VOTTNO— 192 

Abbltt 

Ashmore 

Blanton 

Abernethy 

Asplnall 

Boggs 

Adair 

Barrett 

Bolton 

Anderson, 

Belcher 

Bow 

Tenn. 

Bell 

Brooks 

Asbbrook 

Berry 

Brown,  Caltf. 

Ashley 

Blackburn 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Henderson 

Ottlnger 

Burke.  Fla. 

Herlong 

Passman 

Burton,  Utah 

Holifleld 

Patman 

Bush 

Howard 

Pepper 

Button 

Hull 

Pickle 

Cabell 

Hungate 

Pike 

CahUl 

Hutchinson 

Podell 

Celler 

JacolM 

Pollock 

Chamberlain 

Jones,  Mo. 

Qule 

Clausen, 

Karsten 

Rallsback 

DonH. 

Kee 

Rees 

Colmer 

Kelly 

ReUel 

Conyers 

King.  Calif. 

Relnecke 

Corman 

Kirwan 

Resnlck 

Cowger 

Kleppe 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Ctmiu^t 

Kluczynski 

Roberts 

Curtis 

Kupferman 

Robison 

Daniels 

Kuykendall 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kyros 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Dellenback 

Landrum 

Rooney.  NY. 

Denney 

Langen 

Rosenthal 

Derwlnskl 

Leggett 

Roudebush 

Devlne 

Lennon 

Roush 

Dickinson 

Long,  La. 

Ryan 

Dwyer 

Lukens 

Sandman 

Edwards.  Calif 

McClory 

Saylor 

Edwards,  La. 

McClure 

Schwetker 

Ellberg 

McCulloch 

Selden 

Erlenbom 

McDonald, 

Shipley 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mich. 

Slsk 

Everett 

McFall 

Smith,  Calif. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

McMillan 

Smith,  Okla. 

Fallon 

Macdonald, 

Snyder 

Fascell 

Mass. 

Stafford 

Flndley 

MacGregor 

Stratton 

Pino 

Mail!  lard 

Sullivan 

Fisher 

Martin 

Taylor 

Flynt 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Teague.  Tex. 

Gallflanakls 

Mathias,  Md. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Gallagher 

Mayne 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Gardner 

Meeds 

T\ick 

Garmatz 

Meskill 

Tunney 

Glalmo 

Michel 

Udall 

Griffiths 

Miller,  Calif. 

Utt 

Gross 

Mink 

Waldle 

Qumey 

Mlnshall 

Walker 

Haley 

Monagan   ^ 

Whltener 

Halleck 

Moore 

Whltten 

Hanna 

Moorhead 

Wldnall 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Morris,  N.  Mei 

.  Wiggins 

Hardy 

Morse,  Mass. 

Willis 

Harrison 

Mosher 

Wilson,  Bob 

Harsba 

Moss 

Wilson, 

Harvey 

Myers 

Charles  H. 

Hawkins 

Nelsen 

Wyatt 

Hays 

Nichols 

Wydler 

Hubert 

O'Hara,  HI. 

Wylle 

Heckler,  Mass 

Olsen 

Zwach 

Helstoskl 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOSMER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    HOSMER 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  will  state  his  privileged 
motion. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  on  the  motion  to  lay 
the  appeal  from  the  Chair  on  the  tabl*. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  motion  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  moves  to  reconsider  the  vote 
on  the  motion  to  lay  the  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Chair  on  the  table,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  moves 
that  that  motion  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  to  lay  my  mo- 
tion on  the  table  because  that  motion 
does  not  lie. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  on  a 
motion  to  reconsider,  is  a  recognized 
motion. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table. 
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Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeaa  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  Is  not  re- 
ceiving any  parliamentary  inquiries  at 
this  time. 

The  question  Is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Albert],  that  the  motion  to  reconsider 
be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  136,  nays  104,  not  voting  191, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  409) 
YEAS— 136 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Andrew*,  Ala. 

An&unzlo 

Baling 

Bennett 

BevllI 

Btngbam   ' 

BlMntk     • 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademaa 

Braoco 

BrlnUey 

Burke,  Maaa. 

Burleaon 

Burton.  Calif. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Carey 

Caaey 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Daddarlo 

Dawaon 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Donobue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Krtinffcnrtiinn 

Parbatetn 

Pelghan 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford. 

WUllamD. 
Fountain 
Fraaer 


Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 
N  Dak. 
Arends 
Ay  res 
Bates 
Battm 
Belts 
Blester 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Broybill.  N.O. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
CoUler 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Dellenback 


Prledel 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Puqua 

Oathlnga 

Oettys 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

GrllBn 

Hagan 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hechler,  W   Va. 

Hicks 

Ictaord 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  CalU. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Kartb 

Kastenmeler 

Kasen 

Komegay 

Long.Md. 

McCarthy 

Machen 

Madden 

l^abon 

Matsunaga 

Mills 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Murphy,  111 

Murphy.  NY. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

NATS— 104 

Dole 
Duncan 
Bdwards,  Ala. 
Each 

Eahleman 
Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Prellnghuysen 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Goodllng 
Orover 
Oubser 
Oude 
HaU 
Halpem 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Horton 
Hoamer 
Hunt 

Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Keith 
King,  N.T. 
Kyi 
Laird 
Latta 
Llpecomb 
Uoyd 
McCloskey 
McDade 


O'Konskl 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Patten 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pike 

Poage 

Price,  m. 

Pryor 

Puctnskl 

Purcell 

Randall 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rivers 

Rodlno 

Ronan 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Slkes 

Slack 

Smith,  lowm 

Stagger* 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubbleneld 

Stuckey 

Tenzer 

Tlernan 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Van  Ik 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Watts 

White 

Wolff 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 


McEwen 

Marsh 

May 

MlUer.  Ohio 

Mlze 

Morton 

PeUy 

Pettis 

Plmle 

Poff 

Price,  Tex. 

Qulllen 

Rarlck 

Reld,  m. 

Reid.  NT. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Eioth 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stanton 


Stelger,  Aria. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Taft 
Talcott 
Teague.  Calif 


Vander  Jact 
W  ampler 
Watklns 
Watson 
Whalen 


Williams,  Pa. 
Winn 
Wyman 
Zlon 


Thompson,  Ga.  Whalley 


NOT  VOTINO— 191 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Barrett 
Belcher 
BeU 
Berry 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bogga 
Bolton 
Bow 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Colmer 
Conyer* 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Denney 
Derwlnakl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
EUberg 
Erlenbom 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Ptndley 
Flno 
Fisher 
Plynt 

Qallllanakls 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Glalmo 
Griffiths 


Gross 

Gurney 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoimeld 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kee 

KeUy 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landrum 

l4ingen 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 
McMUlan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacOregor 
Mallllard 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller.  Calif. 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Monagan 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 


Morse,  Mass. 
Mosher 


Myers 

Nelsen 

NlchoU 

O'Hara,  m. 

Olaen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Podell 

Pollock 

Qule 

Railsback 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Roger*.  Fla. 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tunney 

UdaU 

Dtt 

Waldle 

Walker 

Whitener 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wlggln* 

WUlls 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Zwach 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  con- 
tinue with  the  reading  of  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 

PHZFEHENTIAI.  MOTION   OPTERED   BY   MB.   RORTON 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  pref- 
erential motion  is  on  Rule  IX.  I  under- 
stand the  doors  are  closed  to  the  House 
chamber,  and  this  affects  the  employees 
of  the  House  and  therefore  the  employees 
in  the  cloakrooms  and  the  employees  of 


the  House  are  locked  In  with  the  rest  of 
the  Members. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  doors  be  opened  insofar  as  the  em- 
ployees of  the  House  are  concerned. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  employees 
have  the  right  to  leave,  and  to  come  back. 
Only  the  Members  are  affected  by  the 
motion. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 

FIlEmENTIAL  MOTION   OFiTSUCD   BT   MB.   ROSMER 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  move  that  the  House 
do  now  adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  moves 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays.  \ 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken/  and  there 
were — yeas  93,  nays  14^-nm  voting  189, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  4101 
YEAS— 93 


Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ay  res 
Bates 
BatUn 
Betts 
Blester 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
CoUlns 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cunningham 
Dellenback 
Dole 
Duncan 
Each 
Eshleman 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Annunzlo 

Baring 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brlnkley 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Byrnt,  Pa. 

Carey 

Casey 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawaon 


Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Prellnghuysen 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Goodllng 
Grover 
Gubser 
Oude 
HaU 

Hammer - 
Schmidt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hunt 

Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Keith 
King.  N.Y. 
Kyi 
Laird 
Latta 
Lipscomb 
Uoyd 
McCloskey 
McDade 
McEwen 
May 

Miller.  Ohio 
Morton 
Pelly 
Pettis 
Plrnle 
Poff 

NAYS— 149 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Farbsteln 

Felghan 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraaer 
Prledel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gathlngs 
Oettys 
Gibbons 


Price,  Tex. 

Qulllen 

Reld.  m. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Roth 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith,  NY. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Taft 

Talcott 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Vander  Jagt 

Watklns 

WhaUey 

WiUlams,  Pa. 

Winn 

Wyman 

Zlon 


Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Hagan 

Hal  pern 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Hicks 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Komegay 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

Machen 
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Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Matsunaga 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mlze 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Murphy,  Ul. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Hara,  Mlcb. 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Patten 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pike 

Poage 


Price,  m. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rivers 

Rodlno 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Slkes 

Slack 

Smith,  low* 

Stagger* 


Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Teague,  CalU. 

Tenzer 

Tlernan 

nUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Wamplar 

Watson 

WatU 

Whalen 

White 

Wolff 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 


The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
Journal  as  read  will  stand  approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


NOT  VOTTNG — 189 


Abbltt 
,\bernethy 
Adair 
.\nder8on, 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Bolton 
Bow 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif, 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
CabeU 
CahlU 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Corman 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Curtis 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Denney 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

FasceU 

Findley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flynt 

GallflanGJUs 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Garmatz 

Glalmo 

Grlffln 
Griffiths 


Gross 

Gurney 

Haley 

HaUeck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

HoUfleld 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kee 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Langen 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McPall 

McMUlan 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

MacGregor 

Mallllard 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mesklll 

Michel 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mink 

MlnshaU 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morris,  N.  Mez. 

Morse,  Mass. 


Mosher 

Moss 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Hara,  ni. 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Podell 

Pollock 

Qule 

Railsback 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Shipley       , 

Slsk  i 

Smith,  Cal|l. 

Smith,  Olda. 

Snyder   i^^ 

Stafford 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tunney 

UdaU 

Ott 

Waldle 

Walker 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUlls 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Zwach 


So  the  motion  to  adjourn  was  rejected, 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  changed 

his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

as  above  recorded. 


/ 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  con- 
tinue with  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
175,  SUSPENSION  OP  EQUAL  OP- 
PORTUNITIES PROVISIONS  OF 
SECTION  315,  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1934,  FOR  1968  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL AND  VICE-PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGNS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1315  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  1315 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  th* 
resolution.  It  shiall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  175)  to  suspend  for  the  1968  cam- 
paign the  equal-time  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 316  of  the  CommunicationE  Act  of  1934 
for  nominees  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  Joint  resolution  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  Joint  resolution  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  for  amendment,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  Joint  resolution 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  Joint 
resolution  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  SpesJcer, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
~  Mr.  MADDEN.  I  do  not  yield. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  asking 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  If  he  yields 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  No. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speiiker, 
I  demand  the  right  to  make  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  make  a  demand  of  personal  privilege. 

The  SPEAKER.  Just  a  minute.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  yielded  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  appreciate 
the  delayed  recognition  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 


Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  the  parliamentary  inquiry.  Are  the 
doors  to  the  Chamber  now  unlocked? 

The  SPEAKER.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry, the  Chair  will  state  that  the  perti- 
nent part  of  the  motion  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Adams],  which  relates  to  the  inquiry 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
is: 

That  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
chamber  until  such  time  as  the  pending 
business — 

The  pending  business — 
before  this  chamber  on  this  legislative  day 
shall  have  been  completed. 

As  the  Chair  stated  previously  in  re- 
sponse to  a  parliamentary  Inquiry,  the 
pending  business  was  the  reading  and 
approval  of  the  Journal  of  the  House. 
And  the  Chair,  in  response  to  the  par- 
liamentary inquiry,  reiterates  that  reply, 
that  the  business  before  the  House  at 
that  time  which  was  pending  was  the 
Journal  of  the  preceding  session. 

Accordingly,  the  doors  will  be  opened. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker- 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  Madden]  has  been  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
yield? 

Mr,  MADDEN.  I  will  yield  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  30  minutes 
for  debate  only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1315 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  175  to  suspend  for  the 
1968  campaign  the  equal-time  require- 
ments of  section  315  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  for  nominees  for  the 
offices  of  President  and  Vice  President. 

Section  315  of  the  Communications  Act 
requires  a  licensee  of  a  broadcasting  sta- 
tion who  permits  any  legally  qualified 
candidate  for  public  office  to  use  a  broad- 
casting station  to  afford  equal  oppor- 
tunities in  the  use  of  such  broadcasting 
station  to  all  other  candidates  for  that 
office.  Thus,  if  section  315  remains  In  ef- 
fect during  the  1968  campaign,  any  and 
all  candidates  for  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President  would  be  entitled  to 
broadcast  opportunities  equal  to  those 
provided  to  the  candidates  of  the  major 
political  parties. 

Under  Senate  Joint  Resolution  175, 
only  those  candidates  for  the  offices  of 
President  and  Vice  President  who  are 
qualified  to  appear  on  the  ballots  in  34 
or  more  States  would  be  afforded  oppor- 
tunity for  equivalent  appearances.  In 
addition,  it  directs  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  make  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
March  15,  1969,  on  the  effect  of  the  legis- 
lation and  any  recommendations  the 
Commission  may  have  for  amendments 
to  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  re- 
sulting from  experience  under  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1315  in  order  that  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  175  may  be  con- 
sidered. 
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Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  rather  small 
and  simple  bill  has  taken  19  Mi  hours  of 
the  time  of  the  House.  I  merely  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the 
fact  that  this  legislation  merely  gives  an 
opportunity  for  the  three  presidential 
candidates  to  partake  on  a  discussion  of 
their  platforms  before  the  American 
people. 

And,  I  also  wish  to  remind  the  Mem- 
bers that  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
200  million  people  In  this  country  and 
many  millions  of  voters  do  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  go  to  political  meetings 
and  a  very  small  fraction  of  that  num- 
ber get  to  read  the  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines on  the  various  issues  Involved  in  a 
presidential  campaign. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  opinion  this  repre- 
sents an  outstanding  opportunity  for  the 
three  candidates  to  clear  up  some  of  the 
extraordinary  confusion  and  the  extraor- 
dinary complicated  Issues  that  are  not 
cleared  up  In  the  minds  of  the  millions  of 
voters  in  this  country.  I  know  that  the 
Amerlcari  public  will  be  astounded  be- 
yond all  comprehension  and  surprise 
when  they  learn  that  It  took  19 la  hours 
of  filibuster  to  bring  this  legislation  on 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  its  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  reminds  me  of  our  past 
great  President  Harry  S.  Truman  who 
told  me  back  in  the  politically  dark  sum- 
mer of  1948 — he  was  talking  with  a  group 
of  us  and  someone  remarked  that.  "My 
gracious,  this  campaign  looks  very  bad 
for  the  Democrats."  Well.  Harry  said, 
■You  do  not  know  the  Republicans  like 
I  do.  They  will  make  enough  political 
boo-boos  between  now  and  the  election 
so  that  we  can  win." 

My  colleagues,  we  have  witnessed  here 
yesterday,  last  night,  and  today.  34  suc- 
cessive quorum  calls.  The  only  purpose 
could  be  was  to  filibuster  tills  equal  time 
television  provision  for  the  presidential 
and  vice-presidential  candidates  in  the 
campaign.  The  Republican  candidate  for 
President  who  is  up  in  his  New  York 
apartment  evidently  has  been  sending 
out  the  word  that  tliis  legislation  must 
not  pass.  I  want  to  commend  these  Mem- 
bers who  stayed  here  for  19 '2  hours  and 
stayed  up  all  night  on  the  Democratic 
side  and  I  want  to  commend  some  of  the 
Republican  Members  for  having  done  so. 
I  realize  that  some  of  them  were  under 
pressure  from  the  Republican  National 
Committee  to  stop  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  for  the  excellent 
statement  which  he  has  made  and  state 
that  in  my  opinion  if  the  American  people 
are  enabled  to  know  what  the  views  of 
all  the  candidates  for  President  are,  it 
has  been  well  worth  the  19*4  hours 
which  we  have  spent  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  this  question: 
I  think  it  is  generally  agreed  that  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  of  my  State,  the  great 
State  of  Alabama,  is  one  of  the  principal 
candidates  for  President.  He  has  quali- 


fied in  49  States.  Would  he  be  covered 
by  the  provisions  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Yes;  all  ttiree  candi- 
dates would  be  covered  as  set  out  in  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Would 
that  also  include  any  television  debate 
that  might  be  arranged? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Yes;  it  would  Include 
television. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  ALBEKT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  consid- 
ered making  a  point  of  order  against  the 
point  of  order  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  on  the  ground  that  it  is  dilatory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, I  will  not  make  the  point  of  order, 
but  after  more  than  30  quorum  calls 
in  the  last  20  hours  I  think  It  should  be 
pointed  up  that  there  has  been  a  delib- 
erate stoppage  of  the  legislative  business 
of  this  Chamber  by  the  wholesale  depar- 
ture of  Republican  Members  at  almost 
every  stage  of  the  proceedings.  I  realize 
Members  are  entitled  to  demand  the 
presence  of  a  quonmi.  but  it  becomes 
obvious  what  their  real  intention  Is 
when  they  leave  the  floor  In  large  num- 
bers and  immediately  Impose  a  quonmi 
call  on  their  colleagues. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present,  and  evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  411] 


Abbltt 

Denney 

Holineld 

Abemethy 

Derwlnskl 

Howard 

Adair 

Devlne 

Hull 

Anderson, 

Dickinson 

Hungate 

Teon. 

Dwyer 

Hutchinson 

Ashbrook 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Jacobs 

Ashley 

Edwards,  La. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Ashmore 

Ellberg 

Karsten 

Asplnall 

Erlenbom 

Kee 

Barrett 

Evans.  Colo. 

King.  CalU. 

Belcher 

Everett 

Klrwan 

Bell 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Kleppe 

Berry 

FaUon 

Kupferman 

Blaclcburn 

Fascell 

Kuykendall 

Blanton 

PIndley 

Kyros 

Boi;g8 

Pino 

Landrum 

Bolton 

Fisher 

Langen 

Bow 

Plynt 

Leggett 

Brooks 

Gallflanakls 

Lennon 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gallagher 

Long,  La. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Gardner 

Lukens 

Brown.  Ohio 

Garmatz 

McClory 

Burke.  Fla. 

Gathlngs 

McClure 

Burton,  Utah 

Glalmo 

McDonald. 

Bush 

Grlffln 

Mich. 

Button 

Griffiths 

McPaU 

CabeU 

OrosB 

Macdonald, 

Cahlll 

Gumey 

Mass. 

Carter 

Haley 

MacGregor 

Casey 

Halleck 

MallUard 

Cederberg 

Hanna 

Martin 

Celler 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Mathlas.  CalU 

Chamberlain 

Harrison 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Clausen. 

Hanha 

Mayne 

DonH. 

Harvey 

Meeds 

Colmer 

Hathaway 

Mesklll 

Conyers 

Hawkins 

Michel 

Corman 

Hays 

MUler.  Calif. 

Cowger 

Hubert 

Mink 

Cramer 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Mlnshall 

Curt  la 

Helstoskl 

Monagan 

DanlelB 

Henderson 

Moore 

Davis,  Qa. 

Herlong 

Moorhead 

Morris,  N.  Mez. 

Roblson 

Teague,  Tex 

Morse.  Mass. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Thompson,  N.J 

MoatMr 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

MOM 

Rooney.  NY. 

Tuck 

My«ra 

Rosenthal 

Tunney 

Nelsen 

Roudebush 

UdaU 

Nichols 

Roush 

Ullman 

Olsen 

Ryan 

Utt 

O'NeUl.  Mass. 

Sandman 

Waldle 

Ottlnger 

Saylor 

Walker 

Patman 

Schwelker 

Whltener 

Pepper 

Selden 

Whltten 

Pickle 

Hhlpley 

WldnaU 

Podell 

Slsk 

Wiggins 

Pollock 

Skubltz 

WUlls 

Qule 

Smith,  Calif. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Rallsback 

Smith.  Okla. 

WUson. 

Reld,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Charles  H. 

Relfel 

Stafford 

Wyatt 

Relnecke 

Stratton 

Wydler 

Resntck 

Stuckey 

Wylle 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Sullivan 

Zwach 

Roberts 

Taylor 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  239 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
175,  SUSPENSION  OF  EQUAL  OP- 
PORTUNITIES PROVISIONS  OF 
SECTION  315,  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1934.  FOR  1968  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL AND  VICE-PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGNS 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  was  ever  a  day 
in  this  House  which  showed  the  need  for 
congressional  reform,  we  have  just  ended 
it. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  did 
not  ever  think  I  would  stand  in  the  well 
of  this  House  and  say  I  was  ashamed  of 
some  of  the  rulings  that  were  made  dur- 
ing the  course  of  debate  on  any  bill.  Also, 
I  am  not  one  to  take  lightly  any  threats 
relative  to  my  rights  and  prerogatives  as 
a  Member  of  this  House  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  whenever  the 
Committee  on  Rules  reports  a  resolution 
stating  that  the  minority  shall  have  one- 
half  of  the  time,  the  Rules  Committee 
means  what  it  says.  And,  when  the  time 
comes  that  the  minority  does  not  have 
the  right  to  be  heard,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  we  have  gone  down  the  road  a  long 
way  toward  dictatorial  government  re- 
gardless of  who  is  in  control  of  this 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  time  never 
comes  when  we  trample  into  the  ground 
the  rights  of  the  minorities  in  this  coun- 
trj'  or  in  this  House.  I  hope  the  time 
never  comes  when  we  throw  away  the 
rule  book.  Our  niles  are  made  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  minorities  in  this  House. 
When  the  minority  exercises  its  right  to 
demand  a  quoi-um  on  this  floor,  it  is 
exercising  one  of  its  rights  under  the 
rules  and  should  not  be  charged  with 
dilatory  tactics.  We  should  have  a  quor- 
um on  this  floor  for  the  enactment  of  the 
business  of  this  body.  I  think  it  Is  de- 
manded by  the  people  of  this  coimtry  and 
I  further  think  that  the  Members  of  this 
Chamber  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  should 
never  forget  the  fact  that  they  are  repre- 


senting the  people  of  this  country  and 
not  themselves.  ^^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  the  \Mmber6  of 
the  House  that  it  is  high  tim^hat  we 
give  real  consideration  to  congressional 
reorganization  and  reform. 

We  should  not  permit  blanket  charges 
to  be  made  such  as  the  one  that  Mem- 
bers had  answered  quorum  calls  because 
they  had  received  calls  from  some  ivory 
tower  where  a  presidential  candidate 
was  housed.  This  charge  is  false. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  tempted  many 
times  during  the  course  of  the  night  to 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
was  not  present  myself  and  I  have  not 
been  contacted  by  anyone.  To  make  this 
blatant  charge  without  proof,  in  my 
opinion  is  wrong,  totally  wrong. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  this  matter  that  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Madden!  has  raised  about  these  debates 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  House  during 
the  past  few  hours.  Everyone  In  this 
room  knows  that  when  you  have  the 
votes  and  the  time  comes  to  vote  you 
vote  and  pass  the  legislation.  You  have 
them  on  this  floor  today.  So  the  one 
charge  concerning  delaj^g  tactics  is 
without  sut>stance. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  speak  to  this 
,  matter  of  debates.  Where  was  all  the 
clamor  in  1964  for  these  so-called  de- 
bates? You  know  that  we  did  not  have 
any  debates  because  you  did  not  want 
them.  This  was  so  because  President 
Johnson  was  in  the  White  House  riding 
high,  the  polls  showed  he  was  going  to 
win,  and  he  did  not  want  to  debate  any- 
body. He  wanted  to  coast  through  to  vic- 
tory. Well,  now.  the  shoe  is  on  the  other 
foot.  Your  candidate  for  President  is 
trailing  far  down  in  the  polls. 

A  few  months  ago  he  was  up  on  top. 
Well,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
date  of  this  Senate  Joint  Resolution  175. 
It  was  introduced  on  June  3,  1968.  Why 
all  the  delay?  If  this  is  so  important,  why 
did  you  not  pass  It  then,  and  not  wait 
until  he  Is  behind  in  the  polls.  Since  the 
people  are  speaking  out  in  the  polls  and 
your  candidate  is  trailing,  you  say  "My, 
we  have  an  emergency  on  our  hands." 
The  Committee  on  Rules  is  suddenly  re- 
quested to  bring  out  this  legislation,  and 
to  breach  an  understanding  that  we  were 
only  going  to  report  emergency  matters. 
Well,  the  only  emergency  that  exists  is 
the  fact  that  Httbert  Humphrey  is  way 
down  in  the  polls.  It  is  an  emergency  for 
Hubert  Humphrey.  He  is  even  running 
third.  You  know  it  and  I  know  it.  Let  us 
lay  our  cards  on  the  table.  Let  us  stop  kid- 
ding ourselves.  We  are  not  kidding  the 
people.  Nobody  in  this  Chamber  is  being 
kidded.  We  are  not,  as  I  say,  kidding 
the  American  people.  You  can  read  those 
polls.  They  know,  you  know,  and  I  know 
why  this  legislation  is  on  the  floor.  You 
are  going  to  try  to  get  H.H.H.  before  the 
American  people  with  the  two  other  can- 
didates, so  he  can  possibly  confuse  and 
befuddle  the  American  people  into  be- 
lieving they  should  vote  for  him. 

You  know,  I  really  believe  the  best  way 

to  amend  this  legislation  Is  to  give  Mr. 

Humphrey  all  of  the  time  and  let  him 

debate  himself. 

He  has  been  on  all  different  sides  of 


the  Vietnam  question  since  the  conven- 
tion. So,  give  him  all  of  the  time  and  let 
him  debate  himself. 

Now,  let  us  examine  this  question: 
There  are  people  in  this  Chamber  from 
the  South  who  want  to  see  Mr.  Wallace 
have  equal  time  on  the  same  program  at 
the  same  time.  Well,  this  really  is  not 
provided  for  in  this  resolution.  Read  It, 
and  then  read  the  report,  including  the 
minority  views  by  Congressman  Pickle. 
Turn  to  page  2  where  it  says  except  that 
such  suspension  shall  apply  only  to 
broadcasts  which  incorporate  in  the  same 
program  opportunity  for  equivalent  ap- 
pearances by  all  presidential  or  vice- 
presidential  candidates  who  have  been 
qualifled  by  application  of  law  to  appear 
on  the  ballots  of  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  several  States. 

It  says  "equivalent."  It  does  not  say 
"joint." 

I  brought  this  matter  up  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  when  it  was  being  dis- 
cussed, and  asked  them  if  this  was  really 
what  they  meant,  and  they  indicated  it 
was.  This  may  be  what  they  mean,  so 
why  don't  they  say  it?  Why  are  they  try- 
ing to  shortchange  Mr.  Wallace  who 
now,  according  to  the  polls,  holds  more 
votes  In  the  electoral  college,  than  Hu- 
bert Humphrey? 

Let  us  be  fair  about  this  matter. 
When  this  joint  resolution  comes  to  the 
amending  stage  I  hope  we  can  come  up 
with  and  are  counted  for  an  amend- 
ment to  assure  him  that  joint  appear- 
ance and  strike  out  that  fuzzy  language 
equivalent  appearances." 

Also,  If  we  are  going  to  have  these  de- 
bates, perhaps  we  ought  to  take  a  look  at 
some  of  the  ballots  around  this  coimtry 
and  see  whether  or  not  we  actually  would 
be  fair  if  we  passed  the  resolution  for 
equal  time. 

MEUiy  people  of  this  country  do  not 
know  that  the  third  candidate  In  the  race 
is  running  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in 
the  State  of  Alabama.  Here  is  the  sample 
ballot  for  all  to  see.  Mr.  Humphrey  is 
running  on  the  Alabama  Independent 
Democratic  ticket. 

So  if  we  are  really  going  to  be  fair 
about  these  debates,  and  the  debates  are 
going  to  come  off,  perhaps  we  should  give 
the  Republican  candidate  twice  as  much 
time  as  these  two  Democratic  candidates 
in  Alabama. 

Let  me  ask,  would  there  be  an  emer- 
gency or  any  clamor  for  this  legislation 
if  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  was  about  10 
or  12  percentage  points  ahead  in  the 


not    this.    In    fact,    be    discriminatory 
against  those  and  their  party? 

Mr.  LATTA.  There  would  not  be  any 
doubt  about  it. 

Let  me  say  I  hope  that  these  so-called 
great  debates  never  come  off.  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  them  because  the 
American  people  know  what  the  issues 
are  right  now.  They  want  a  change  from 
what  they  have  had  and  they  are  going 
to  get  it.  I  do  not  know  how  many  times 
between  now  and  November  5  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  will  change  his  position  on 
Vietnam.  No  one  knows,  but  his  changing 
position  could  very  well  cost  us  some 
casualties.  We  do  not  want  to  set  the 
stage  for  a  debate  which  could  prompt 
him  to  shift  his  position  once  again. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  briefly  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Perhaps  I  share 
some  of  the  same  attitude  about  the 
suspension  of  the  equal-time  require- 
ments that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has, 
and  that  is  my  only  interest:  If  there 
are  to  be  debates,  I  wish  to  see  that  they 
are  fair.  I  was  very  much  interested  in 
the  emphasis  you  placed  on  the  word 
■equivalent."  Could  the  gentleman  point 
out  to  me  just  how  on  the  .same  program 
the  word  "equivalent"  could  be  miscon- 
strued and  misused  and  how  It  is  mis- 
represented here,  and  would  the  gentle- 
man tell  the  Hou.se  now  whether  or  not 
he  proposes  an  amendment  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  word,  and  if  he  has  an 
amendment,  if  he  could  give  us  some  idea 
what  it  Is? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  answer  the 
question.  As  I  pointed  out  in  the  Rules 
Committee,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill 
the  candidates  could  appear  on  the  same 
program,  for  example,  on  the  "Today" 
show,  for  the  same  amount  of  time  and 
fulfill  Its  requirements.  This  would  be 
equivalent  time.  If  you  substitute  the 
word  "'joint,"  all  three  candidates  will 
have  the  opportun.ty  of  appearing 
jointly  on  the  same  program  at  the  same 
time.  This  is  p>ointed  out  very  ably  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle  1. 
I  certainly  hope  that  this  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Rumsfeld]. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  com- 
menting on  this  rule,  let  me  trace  very 
briefly  some  of  the  history  of  what  has 


polls?  You  know  the  answer,  and  I  do,    gone  on  the  last  few  hours.  What  has 


too.  No,  there  would  not  be  any  clamor 
for  it.  It  would  be  a  dead  issue  in  this 
Congress.  You  would  be  saying  to  the 
Rules  Committee,  "We  were  not  to  have 
any  legislation  out  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee unless  It  wEis  an  emergency,  so,  stick 
to  it." 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  >neld? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  was  curious  about  the 
gentleman's  reference  to  three  candi- 
dates. I  understand  there  are  possibly 
12  candidates  who  will  appear  on  the 
various  ballots  in  the  various  States.  If 
they  were  also  granted  equal  time,  would 


happened  has  been  called  a  filibuster 
by  some.  In  fact,  the  real  filibuster  if 
I  may  say  so,  is  the  filibuster  that  has 
taken  place  by  the  leadership  of  the 
Democratic  Party  for  the  last  19  months 
in  bottling  up  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  and  the  filibuster  that  has 
taken  place  by  the  Democratic  Party  for 
the  last  12  months  on  election  reform. 
Nineteen  months  ago  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  passed  the  other  body. 
Twelve  months  ago  an  election  reform 
bill  passed  the  other  body.  Still  we  have 
not  seen  either  of  these  pieces  of  legis- 
lation on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Yet  it  has  been  alleged  that  there  has 
been  a  filibuster  iiere  in  the  last  few 
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hours.  I3  It  a  fllibiuter  to  suggest  It  Is 
appropriate  to  have  a  quorum  on  the 
floor  when  the  House  Is  considering  busi- 
ness? Is  It  a  filibuster  to  suggest  that 
there  Is  an  absence  of  a  quorum  right 
now,  Mr.  Speaker?  There  Is  no  quorum. 
Should  there  not  be  a  quorum  when  we 
are  debating  the  rule  on  an  Important 
piece  of  legislation?  I  would  suggest  there 
should  be,  and  that  Is  why  the  rules  pro- 
vide that  If  a  quorum  Is  not  present,  a 
point  of  order  can  be  made. 

It  has  been  called  dilatory,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Why,  I  ask.  is  It  dilatory  to  suggest 
that  there  be  a  quorum  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  we  are 
debating  a  rule — now — on  the  equal  time 
bill? 

Now  it  Is  being  said  by  you  on  television 
and  In  the  press  all  over  the  country  that 
It  Is  dilatory,  that  It  Is  a  filibuster,  but 
I  am  suggesting  that  simply  because  It  Is 
being  said  that  what  has  happened  Is 
dilatory  and  a  filibuster  does  not  make 
It  so. 

I  am  saying  the  real  filibuster  that  has 
taken  place  has  been  the  effort  on  the 
part  of  tRe  coalition  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle,  the  southern  Democrats  and  the 
northern  Democrats  working  together,  to 
keep  legislative  reorganization  from  com- 
ing to  the  floor  and  to  keep  election  re- 
form legislation  from  coming  to  the 
floor — and  that  has  been  very  successful, 
as  It  usually  is. 

But  I  think  It  is  unfortimate  for  any- 
one to  suggest  it  Is  dilatory  or  a  filibuster 
to  express  the  simple  hope  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  have  on 
the  floor,  during  a  debate,  a  majority  of 
our  meml)€rship. 

The  Rules  Committee  stopped  issuing 
rules,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  men- 
tioned, several  months  ago.  but  when 
pressure  was  exerted  a  rtile  was  put  forth 
for  the  suspension  of  the  equal  time  pro- 
vision. The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  came  here,  into  this  building  last 
evening,  and  delivered  a  letter  asking 
that  this  bill  be  passed.  Where  was  the 
Vice  President  on  the  election  reform 
legislation?  Where  was  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent on  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act? 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  TMr.  TaftI 
and  I  went  up  to  the  Rules  Committee 
last  week  and  urged  that  it  report  out  a 
rule  on  these  two  bills.  And,  we  asked 
that  the  rule  on  the  bill  to  suspend 
the  equal  time  provision  to  permit  the 
offering  of  the  election  reform  bill  as  an 
amendment.  But  we  were  turned  down. 

Several  weeks  ago  we  engaged  in  some 
parliamentary  maneuvers.  Then  it  was 
said  we  were  holding  up  the  appropria- 
tion bill  on  the  r>efense  Department  and 
we  were  keeping  supplies  from  going  to 
the  troops.  That  was  not  so. 

Then  later,  in  connection  with  a  unani- 
mous consent  request  on  the  older  Ameri- 
cans bill,  it  was  suggested  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  might  be  against 
the  older  Americans.  We  know  that  was 
not  true. 

Now  the  argument  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  is  that  we  are  trying  to  ob- 
struct the  equal  time  legislation.  I  am 
not.  We  have  been  trying  for  2  years 
to  get  legislation  on  the  floor  dealing 
with  election  and  legislative  reform  so 


the  House  Members  could  work  their 
will. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is  that  some 
of  our  colleagues  can  go  into  another  per- 
son's mind  and  know  with  such  precision 
how  to  judge  motives  It  seems  to  me  the 
arguments  made  this  evening  in  this 
Chamber,  in  the  press,  and  on  television 
are  no  more  valid  than  the  arg\iments 
made  2  or  3  weeks  ago  on  the  older 
Americans  legislation  and  3  or  4  weeks 
ago  on  the  Defense  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  TaftI. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  jrlelding. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  we  all  under- 
stand fairly  well  now.  after  having  been 
on  this  floor  for  20  hours,  what  this 
battle  Is  all  about. 

Our  attempt  has  been  to  bring  to  this 
floor  the  election  reform  bill  and  the 
congressional  reorganization  bill.  If  that 
is  impossible  at  this  time,  we  want  to 
make  a  record  on  which  they  will  be 
brought  to  this  floor  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possible  in  the  next  session. 

If  there  have  been  some  unfortunate 
occurrences  of  any  kind  in  the  action 
today,  if  someone  resents  anything  which 
has  been  said  or  has  been  done  by  any 
other,  I  regret  that,  but  I  think  our  pur- 
pose is  perfectly  clear. 

If  we  have  ever  seen  a  demonstration 
of  the  fact  that  the  rules  of  the  House 
are  inadequate,  certainly  we  have  seen 
it  today.  In  spite  of  this,  we  do  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  make  any  progress  at  get- 
ting the  congressional  reform  bill  before 
us. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Rumsfeld]  has  said,  he  and  I  went  to 
the  Rules  Committee  and  asked  for  a 
rule  to  make  in  order  the  consideration 
of  the  Election  Reform  Act  of  1968.  In- 
deed, that  would  have  been  an  appro- 
priate measure  into  which  to  incorporate 
this  bill.  The  election  reform  bill  covers 
the  whole  gamut  of  election  practices. 
This  bill  before  us  covers  only  one  minor 
facet  of  the  election. 

I  am  neither  for  nor  against  this  bill. 
I  do  not  much  care  what  happens,  one 
way  or  the  other,  on  it,  but  I  do  think 
the  key  issue  is  to  get  the  election  re- 
form bUl  out  on  the  floor  and  before 
this  Congress.  That  Is  something  on 
which  Members  ought  to  unite  in  this 
Congress. 

There  has  been  some  complaint  about 
the  bill  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays]  whom  I  have  not  seen  here  today, 
on  a  point  he  has  made  a  number  of 
times.  I  am  somewhat  tired  of  the  dem- 
agogic approach  of  saying  the  election 
reform  blU  somehow  or  other  is  entirely 
faulty  because  there  is  no  limitation  on 
individual  campaign  expenditures. 

That  bill  came  out  of  the  committee 
on  which  that  Member  serves.  He  could 
have  offered  an  amendment  himself 
there.  I  am  here  and  now  making  an 
offer  to  provide  him  a  large  majority  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  for  an 
amendment  I  will  jointly  sponsor  with 
him  to  that  effect,  if  he  would  help  get 
that  measure  before  us. 

My  purpose  today  is  to  ask  for  defeat  of 
the  previous  question  on  this  resolution. 


so  that  we  can  offer  on  the  floor  the  same 
proposal  for  election  reform  we  offered 
before  the  Rules  Committee,  to  make  in 
order  the  consideration  of  the  Election 
Reform  Act  of  1968  under  this  rule. 

I  believe  this  would  be  a  wise  action, 
one  that  would  be  welcome,  one  that 
would  take  away  a  lot  of  the  political 
onus  that  has  been  put  on  the  actions 
taken  with  regard  to  this  measure  before 
us  and  put  It  in  a  proper  perspective. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Rumsfeld  1. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Members  on  this 
side  to  attempt  to  vote  down  the  previous 
question  and  to  offer  a  resolution  that 
would  make  it  In  order  to  offer  the  so- 
called  election  reform  legislation  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill.  If  the  previous 
question  is  defeated  we  would  amend 
the  rule  to  make  It  in  order  to  offer  that 
legislation  as  an  amendment  to  the 
suspension  of  equal  time  bill. 

The  important  vote,  from  our  stand- 
point, of  course,  will  be  on  the  previous 
question.  Unless  we  are  able  to  defeat  the 
previous  question  there  will  be  no  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  a  substitute  resolution. 

It  would  seem  to  me  pretty  obvious  In 
that  case  that  anyone  who  would  vote  in 
favor  of  the  previous  question  would  be 
voting  against  providing  the  House  that 
opportunity  to  have  a  vote  on  the  elec- 
tion reform  legislation.  Anyone  who 
votes  against  the  previous  question  would 
be  favoring  a  position  that  would  give 
the  House  the  opportunity  to  amend  the 
rule  in  a  way  that  would  permit  us  to 
bring  to  the  floor  today  the  clean  elec- 
tions legislation  that  has  been  bottled  up 
in  this  House  for  many,  many  months. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  I  have  no 
great  and  burning  desire,  I  can  assure 
you.  to  address  tliis  House  at  this  early 
hour  this  morning.  Certainly  I  do  so  not 
with  the  purpose  in  mind  of  In  any  way 
impeding  the  fiuther  discussion  of  and 
ultimate  vote  on  this  resolution,  but  I 
feel  deeply  burdened  this  morning  and 
deeply  grieved  at  the  proceedings  that 
have  taken  place  in  this  Chamber  in  the 
last  19  or  20  hours. 

It  was  Justice  Holmes  who  once  said. 
I  believe,  that  the  sovereign  remedy  for 
the  problems  of  our  times  was  for  all  of 
us  to  become  a  little  bit  more  civilized. 
I  do  not  think  we  have  behaved  in  a  par- 
ticularly civilized  fashion  here  this  morn- 
ing. I  do  not  think  that  October  8  and 
9  will  rank  as  very  proud  days  in  the 
history  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  do  not  speak  lightly  when  I  say  that 
I  love  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
an  institution  and  I  revere  it.  The 
greatest  privilege  of  my  life  has  been 
to  serve  here.  I  can  ask  for  no  greater 
privilege  than  to  serve  out  the  remainder 
of  my  days  in  this  House.  Yet,  I  am  also 
reminded  of  something  else.  A  very  dis- 
tinguished historian,  George  Oalloway, 
once  said  the  history  of  the  20th  century 
Is  largely  written  in  the  decline  of  Its 
parliamentary  institutions.  It  seems  to 
me  if  we  have  many  more  days  like  the 
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one  we  Just  spent,  we  are  simply  witness- 
ing a  further  decline  in  this  great  par- 
liamentary institution,  the  D.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  I  speak  not  to  engage 
In  any  recrimination  this  morning.  I  am 
sure  there  is  ample  blame  that  can  be 
shared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  But  I 
do  take  the  floor  at  this  time  to  express 
my  particular  concern  at  the  interpreta- 
tion that  has  been  placed  on  clause  2 
and  I  believe  also  clause  4  of  rule  XV  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  rules. 

I  respect  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington who  is  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment. He  is  a  friend  of  mine.  I  have 
affection  for  him.  But  I  speak  this  morn- 
ing not  for  the  few  who  are  here  to  hear 
me  but  for  the  record  that  will  be  made 
of  these  proceedings.  I  hope  in  God's 
name  we  will  not  establish  a  precedent 
that  Members  of  this  body  on  the  mi- 
nority side  of  the  aisle  are  somehow  going 
to  be  dragooned  and  imprisoned  to  sit 
in  this  Chamber.  I  say  that  because  I 
was  one  of  those  who  were  absent  for  a 
little  while.  I  was  in  my  State  of  Illinois 
meeting  an  engagement  of  long  stand- 
ing. I  came  here  voluntarily,  not  under 
arrest  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  or  under 
duress  of  any  kind  but  solely  to  attend 
to  my  .duties  voluntarily  as  a  Member  of 
this  House.  Yet  when  those  doors  were 
closed  and  locked  a  feeling  of  despera- 
tion welled  up  in  me  and  I  felt  as  de- 
prived of  my  rights  as  anyone  who  might 
have  been  arrested  and  brought  in  in- 
voluntarily by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

When  I  read  clauses  2  and  4  of  rule 
XV  speaking  of  the  doors  being  closed 
and  Members  arrested,  in  my  opinion 
they  refer  to  Members  who  have  to  be 
sent  for  and  brought  in  here  involun- 
tarily. I  was  not  here  this  morning  in- 
voluntarily. I  was  here  of  my  own  voli- 
tion and  free  will. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  wUl  in  a 
moment  srield  to  my  friend. 

When  I  read  clause  4  of  the  same  rule, 
rule  XV  which  refers  to  the  procedure 
whereby  Members  should  be  brought  in, 
Iflnd  that  it  says: 

The  Clerk  shall  call  the  roll,  and  each 
Member  as  he  answers  to  his  name  may  vote 
on  the  pending  question,  and,  after  the  roll 
call  Is  completed,  each  Member  arrested  shall 
be  brought  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  before 
the  House,  whereupon  he  shall  be  noted  as 
present,  discharged  from  arrest,  and  given  an 
opportunity  to  vote  and  his  vote  shall  be 
recorded. 

As  I  interpret  that  rule  any  Member 
who  is  here  voluntarily  and  has  answered 
to  his  name  when  the  roll  is  called  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  be  free  of  duress,  coer- 
cion, or  restraint  of  any  kind. 

Yet  I  had  the  feeling  that  I  was  imder 
arrest  as  I  sat  here  this  morning,  even 
though  I  had  not  been  brought  in  in  vol - 
imtarily.  I  had  answered  to  my  name 
each  time  a  request  for  a  quorum  was 
made.  So  I  take  time  this  morning,  my 
friends,  to  say  that,  yes.  I  am  in  sup- 
port of  congressional  reform  and  election 
reform.  I  signed  the  discharge  petition 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  lies  at 
the  Clerk's  desk  because  I  feel  deeply 
that  it  is  an  important  matter.  How- 
ever, I  want  the  Record  of  this  date  to 
go  down  in  history  as  clearly  reflecting 


that  as  one  Member  of  this  body  I  ob- 
ject as  strenuously  as  possible  to  the  pro- 
cedure used  to  close  the  doors  T)f  this 
Chamber  and  involuntarily  to  sequester 
Members  of  this  body  in  these  Halls,  and 
I  hope  to  God  that  it  never  happens 
again. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
reply  to  my  friend,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois — and  he  is  my  dear 
friend  both  personally  and  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  him  as  a  Member  of  this 
body.  I  want  to  say  that  he  was  probably 
not  here  at  the  time  the  motion  was 
made,  and,  therefore,  does  not  know  what 
It  contained. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  was  pres- 
ent in  the  Chamber  at  the  time  the  gen- 
tleman offered  the  motion. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man first  that  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  under  this  mo- 
tion no  orders  of  arrest  were  Issued; 
second,  no  one  was  brought  In  Involim- 
tarily;  third,  there  should  not  have  been 
any  door  closed  to  you  in  comUig  Into  the 
Chamber.  The  conditions  applied  only  to 
Members  trying  to  leave  the  Chamber, 
No  one  was  called  to  the  bar  or  had  to  be 
discharged. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  have  a  great  respect  for  him 
and  I  have  a  great  respect  for  this  House 
but  I  want  to  point  out  these  simple 
little  facts  which  I  think  point  up  a  part 
of  this  situation. 

I  also  join  with  the  gentleman  In  his 
expression  that  we  do  need  congressional 
reform  and  express  the  hope  that  we  will 
have  It. 

However,  the  entire  problem  Involved 
here  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  had  35 
quorum  calls  during  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  and  we  then  used  the  rules  that 
were  being  used  against  us.  I  further 
realize  the  fact  that  this  type  of  opera- 
tion has  not  been  wholly  eflQcient  and 
the  problem  is  satisfied  In  most  cases  by 
clause  4  of  the  rule.  It  is  not  efficient. 

We  regret  that  it  was  necessary  during 
the  course  of  the  evening  to  use  these 
rules  of  the  House.  But  I  would  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  and  to  the  minority 
that  the  majority  was  trying  to  act  as  a 
responsible  majority  and  we  were  not 
given  that  opportimity. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Is  It  not 
the  obligation  of  the  majority  to  go  out 
and  secure  the  absent  Members  of  Its 
own  party  so  that  It  can  muster  a  work- 
ing majority  In  this  body?  That  is  your 
responsibility  and  not  this  approach  of 
forcing  me  to  sit  in  this  Chamber  against 
my  will. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  will  state  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  are  not  allowed  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  to  discriminate  among 
Members  but  extend  to  them  the  oppor- 
timity to  come  and  participate  and  to 
vote.  We  did  go  to  our  Members  and  our 
Members  were  coming  Into  the  Chamber. 


But  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  Is  not  say- 
ing to  me  that  individual  Members  of 
the  House  do  not  all  have  the  same  re- 
sponsibility to  serve  and  must  be  treated 
exactly  the  same  way  by  the  leadership 
of  both  the  majority  and  the  minority. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
that  Is  precisely  the  point  I  was  trying 
to  make  earlier.  I  do  not  think  we  were 
treated  fairly.  I  was  prevented  from  leav- 
ing this  Chamber  after  I  had  answered 
to  my  name  when  it  was  called  and  all 
Members  were  treated  in  this  fashion. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  With  all  due  deference  to 
the  gentleman's  reference  to  fairness  and 
to  the  gentleman's  happiness  or  unhap- 
piness.  all  Members  were  treated  in  the 
same  fashion.  If  they  were  not,  it  was 
simply  a  matter  of  what  happened  at 
individual  doors,  because  everyone  was 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
I  could  wish  for  nothing  more  at  this 
time  than  for  the  gentleman  to  feel  as 
I  do  about  this  situation  and,  therefore. 
I  would  hope  that  he  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  vacate  all  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  his  motion  which  were  taken 
during  the  course  of  the  night. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  clear  up  a  statement  that  was 
made  regarding  the  exclusion  in  the  TV 
debate  of  eight  or  10  candidates  running 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 
This  legislation  limits  it  to  only  candi- 
dates who  have  qualified  in  34  or  more 
States.  We  have  out  in  our  area  individ- 
ual candidates  who  run  every  so  often  for 
Governor,  for  President,  and  for  other 
high  public  office.  One  candidate  In  Illi- 
nois nms  for  Governor  or  President  who 
would  go  around  in  an  Uncle  Sam  uni- 
form and  a  high  hat.  Of  course,  any 
candidate  of  that  type  would  be  elimi- 
nated from  this  bill.  Some  oi  us  have 
just  never  known  what  Mr.  Nixon  stands 
for. 

I  have  listened  to  his  speeches  quite 
often  over  the  television  and  on  the  radio, 
and  I  have  never  yet  found  how  he  stood 
on  Vietnam.  In  fact,  he  has  come  out  and 
stated  he  is  not  going  to  take  any  posi- 
tion on  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  yield? 
Mr.   MADDEN.   I  cannot  yield   right 
now,  but  I  will  yield  later. 

Also  on  medicare,  housing,  education, 
or  protecting  the  existing  labor  laws. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills)  .  The  Chair  will  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  he  understands  the  gentle- 
man, and  that  he  has  not  lost  his  hear- 
ing, although  the  Chair  has  lost  some 
sleep. 
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The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
OxRALO  R.  Ford]  makes  the  point  ot 
order  that  a  quonim  is  not  present,  and 
evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  413) 


Abbltt 

Oallagher 

Moaa 

Adair 

Gardner 

Myen 

Anderson, 

Garmatz 

Nelsen 

Tenn. 

Olalmo 

NlchoU 

AAhbrook 

Orlfflths 

Olsen 

AAhley 

Gross 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Aabmore 

Qumey 

Ottlnger 

A^lnaU 

Haley 

Pat  man 

Barrett 

Halleck 

Pepper 

Belcher 

Hanna 

Pickle 

Bell 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Podell 

Berry 

Harrison 

Pollock 

Blackburn 

Haraha 

Qule 

Blanton 

Harvey 

Rallsback 

Boggs 

Hawkins 

RM-lck 

Bolton 

Hays 

Rees 

Bow 

Hubert 

Relfel 

Brooks 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Relnecke 

Brawn.  Calif. 
Brown,  iflcii. 

Helstoekl 

Besnlck 

Henderson 

Roberts 

Brown,  Ohio 

Herlong 

Roblson 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hoimeld 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Burton,  Utah 

Howard 

Rogers,  Fla. 

BiiHh 

Hull 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Button 

Hungate 

Rosenthal 

CabeU 

Jacobs 

Roudebufih 

Caaey 

Karsten 

Roush 

Cederberg 

Kee 

Ryan 

Celler 

King.  Calif. 

Sandman 

Chamberlain 

Klrwan 

Saylor 

Clark 

Kleppe 

Schwelker 

Clausen. 

Kupferman 

Selden 

Don  H. 

Kuykendall 

Shipley 

Cleveland 

Kyroa 

Slsk 

Colmer 

Laird 

Smith.  Calif. 

Gorman 

Landnim 

Smith.  Okla. 

Cowger 

Langen 

Snyder 

Cramer 

Leggett 

Stafford 

Curtis 

Long.  La. 

Strut  ton 

Davis,  Oa. 

Lukens 

Stuckey 

Denney 

McClory 

Sullivan 

Derwlnakl 

McClure 

Thompson.  N.J 

Devlne 

Macdonald, 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Dickinson 

Mass. 

TUnney 

Dlggs 

MaUUard 

Udall 

Dwyer 

Martin 

Utt 

Edwards.  Calif 

Mathlas.  CalU. 

Waldle 

Edwards.  La. 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Walker 

Erlenbom 

Meeds 

Whltener 

Evans.  Colo. 

Meeklll 

WldnaU 

Everett 

Michel 

Wiggins 

Evins,  Tenn. 

MlUer.  Calif. 

Willis 

Pallon 

Mink 

Wilson.  Bob 

PHficell 

Minahall 

WUson. 

Flndley 

Moore 

Charles  H. 

Pino 

Morris.  N.  Mex. 

Wyatt 

FUher 

Morse,  Mass. 

Wydler 

Flynt 

Morton 

Wylle 

Qallfianakls 

.Mosher 

Zwach 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills*.  On  this  rollcall  259  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
175.  SUSPENSION  OP  EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITIES  PROVISIONS  OP 
SECTION  315,  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OP  1934.  POR  1968  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL AND  VICE-PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGNS 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Gerald  R.  Pord]. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  yesterday  noon  or  in  the  last  19 
or  20  hours  we  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
have  sought  to  use  all  of  the  legitimate 


parliamentary  procedures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  highlighting  the  need  and  neces- 
sity for  congressional  reform  legislation 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  this 
year  and  clean  elections  or  election  re- 
form legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  opinion  that  we 
who  are  in  minority  have  an  obligation 
to  seek  to  dramatize  the  failure  of  this 
House  at  this  session  to  consider  these 
two  important  legislative  proposals. 

When  the  debate  on  this  rule  has  been 
concluded  and  at  the  time  the  previous 
question  Is  ordered,  we  shall  seek  to  de- 
feat the  previous  question  In  order  to 
offer  a  substitute  rule  which.  If  adopted, 
would  make  In  order  the  consideration 
not  only  of  the  equal  time  legislation  but 
also  the  clean  elections  or  election  re- 
form legislation. 

Therefore,  those  who  vote  "no"  on  the 
previous  question  are  voting  for  clean 
elections,  or  election  reform.  Those  who 
vote  "yes"  are  voting  against  the  consid- 
eration of  this  election  reform  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  conclude  with  this 
final  observation:  There  has  been,  I  am 
sure  for  all  of  us,  some  dlsapf)olntment 
in  the  last  19  or  20  hours.  I  am  disap- 
pointed In  the  Interpretation  given  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams] — some- 
times called  the  antillberty  amend- 
ment— because  that  amendment  did,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Dllnois  pointed  out, 
impose  a  condition  upon  Members  of  the 
House  who  were  here,  a  condition  by 
which  they  were  prevented  from  leaving 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  net 
effect  was  a  House  arrest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  Judgment  this  Is  a 
very  serious  matter  that  I  hope  some- 
how can  be  negated  in  the  days  ahead. 
The  suggestion  was  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for 
yielding  this  extra  time. 

As  I  was  saying,  I  believe  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  Adams  amendment 
was  unfortunate.  I  believe  the  result  of 
the  amendment  was  most  regrettable.  As 
I  started  to  say  I  believe  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
a  few  minutes  before  the  quorum  call  is 
a  sound  one.  It  would  be  far  better  for 
the  history  of  this  body  If  that  whole  pro- 
ceeding could  be  vacated  at  this  point, 
because  It  will  be  a  precedent  that  will 
return  to  haunt  subsequent  Members  of 
this  body,  whether  they  will  be  ourselves 
or  others. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  feel  so  strongly  that 
I  wish  by  some  means  or  method  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  would  take 
the  necessary  action  to  change  what 
happened  and  eliminate  the  net  result  of 
that  unfortunate  Incident. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  disapproval  of 
the  previous  question  in  order  for  us  to 
broaden  the  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
tion here  in  the  House  this  morning,  and 
this  afternoon,  so  that  we  can  include 
in  our  consideration  not  only  equal  time 


legislation,  but  the  clean  elections  bill 
that  the  House  administration  approved 
several  months  ago,  and  a  bill  which  the 
Senate  approved,  I  believe,  13  months 
ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  162,  nays  ill,  not  voting  158, 
as  follows : 

IRoUNo.  4131 
YEAS— 162 


Abernethy 

Gathlngs 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Adams 

Gettys 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Addabbo 

Gibbons 

Passman 

Albert 

Gilbert 

Patten 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Gonzalez 

Perkins 

Annunzlo 

Gray 

Phtlbin 

Baring 

Green.  Oreg. 

Pike 

Bennett 

Green,  Pa. 

Poage 

BevUl 

Griffin 

Price,  ni. 

Blanton 

Hagan 

Pry  or 

Blatnlk 

Hamilton 

Puclnskl 

Boland 

Hanley 

PurceU 

Boiling 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Randall 

Brademaa 

Hardy 

Rarlck 

Brasco 

Hathaway 

Reuss 

Brlnkley 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Broomfleld 

Hicks 

Rivers 

Burke,  Mass. 

Ichord 

Roberts 

Burleson 

Irwln 

Rodlno 

Burton,  Calif. 

Jarman 

Ronan 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Joelson 

Rooney,  Pa, 

Carey 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rostenkowskl 

Casey 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roybal 

Clark 

Jones.  Mo. 

St  Germain 

Cohelan 

Jones,  N.C. 

St.  Onge 

Conyers 

Karth 

Satterfleld 

CvUver 

Kastenmeler 

Scheuer 

Daddarlo 

Kazen 

Sikes 

Daniels 

Kelly 

Slack 

Dawson 

Klrwan 

Smith,  Iowa 

de  la  Garza 

Kluczynakl 

Staggers 

Delaney 

Kornegay 

Steed 

Dent 

Lennon 

Stephens 

Dlggs 

Long.  Md. 

Stubblefleld 

DlngeU 

McCarthy 

Taylor 

Donohue 

McPall 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dorn 

McMlUan 

Tenzer 

Dow 

Machen 

Thompson,  N.Jt 

Dowdy 

Madden 

Tleman 

ISownlng 

Mahon 

Tuck 

Dulskl 

Matsunaga 

Ullman 

Eckhardt 

MUls 

Van  Deerlln 

Edmondson 

Mlnlab 

Vanlk 

Eilberg 

Monagan 

Vlgorlto 

Farbsteln 

Montgomery 

Waggonner 

Feighan 

Moorhead 

Watts 

Flood 

Morgan 

White 

Plynt 

Murphy,  ni. 

Whltener 

Foley 

Murphy,  NY. 

Whltten 

Fountain 

Natcher 

Wolff 

Praser 

Nedzl 

Wright 

Frledel 

Nix 

Yates 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

OHara,  ni. 

Young 

Puqua 

OHara,  Mich. 
NAYS— 111 

Zablockl 

Anderson,  ni. 

Carter 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Andrews. 

Clancy 

Goodllng 

N.  Dak. 

Clawson.  Del 

Grover 

Arends 

Collier 

Gubser 

Ayres 

Collins 

Oude 

Bates 

Conable 

Hall 

Battln 

Conte 

Hal  pern 

Betts 

Corbett 

Hammer- 

Blester 

Cunningham 

schmldt 

Bingham 

CurtU 

Harvey 

Bray 

Davis,  Wis. 

Horton 

Brock 

Dellenback 

Hosmer 

Brotzman 

Dole 

Hunt 

Brown.  Mich. 

Duncan 

Hutchinson 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Esch 

Jonas 

Buchanan 

ERhleman 

Keith 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

King,  N.Y. 

Cahlll 

Frelinghuysen 

Kyi 
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Latte 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McCloskey 

McCxilloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
MacGregor 
Marsh 
May 
Mayne 
MeskUl 
MUler,  Ohio 
Mize 
Myers 
OKonskl 
Pelly 


PettlB 

Pimie 

Poff 

Price,  Tex. 

Qulllen 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Roth 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith.  N.Y. 


Springer 

Stanton 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Vander  Jagt 

W  ampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Williams,  Pa. 

WUson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wyman 

Zlon 


NOT  VOTING— 168 


AbVltt 

Adair 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Asbmore 
Asplnall 
Barrett 
Belcher 
BeU 
Berry 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Bolton 
Bow 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burton,  Utali 
Bush 
Button 
CabeU 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 

Colmer 

Corman 

cowger 

Cramer 

Davis,  Ga. 

Denney 

DerwlnsU 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards.  La. 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Fino 

Fisher 

Ford, 
wmiam  D. 

Oaliflanakls 

Oallstgher 


Gardner 

Garmatz 

Glalmo 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gumey 

Haley 

HaUeck 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harrison 

Harsba 

Hawkins 

Hays 

H*bert 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Karsten 

Kee 

King.  Calif. 

Kleppe 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

KyroB 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McClorj' 

McClure 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

MalUlard 

Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Moore 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morse.  Mass. 

Morton       "- 

Mosher 


Moss 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Olsen 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Podell 

Pollock 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Rees 

Relfel 

Retnecke 

Resnick 

Roblson 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Smith,  CalK. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tunney 

Udall 

Utt 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUlls 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Zwach 


So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  HaUeck. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Plnley. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Roudebush. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Chamberlain . 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Boggs  vrtth  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Schwen- 
gel. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 
OXIV 1905— Part  23 


Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Martin. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Wydler. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Belcher. 
Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Button. 
Mr.  Walker  with  Mr.  Sandman. 
Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Denney. 
Mr  Oaliflanakls  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Harsha. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 
Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Lukens. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  vrtth  Mr.  Rallsback. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Ourney. 
Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Cowger. 
Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Michel: 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Mathlas 
of  California. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 
Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  McClure. 
Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Bush. 
Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Roblson. 
Mr.      Brown      of      California      with      Mr. 
Schwelker. 
Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Stafford. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Derwln- 
skl. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 
Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Pino. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Gross. 
Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Harrison. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Gard- 
ner. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  EJevine. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.    Tunney    vrtth    Mr.    Morse    of    Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Colmer  vrtth  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Wylle. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Willis. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  284,  nays  1,  not  voting  146, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  414] 
YEAS— 284 


Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton.  Calif. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

CahlU 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Eilberg 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Farbsteln 

Feighan 

Flndley 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley    ■ 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 
William  D. 

Fountain 

Praser 

Frelinghuysen 

Frledel 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Garmatz 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

•  Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 

•  Gray 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffin 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Hall 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 


Abernethy 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ayres 


Baring 

Barrett 

Bates 

Battln 

Bennett 

Betts 

Bevlll 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boland 


Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Buchanan 


Hansen.  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Hicks 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  N.Y. 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kyi 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McCloskey 

McClure 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
MalUlard 
Marsh 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
J^eskUl 
MlUer,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mize 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Murphy 
Murphy 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nix 

OHara,  HI. 
OHara,  Mich 
O'Konskl 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
O'NelU,  Mass. 
Passman 
Patten 
PeUy 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbln 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poage 
Poff 

NAYS— 1 


,111. 
,  N.Y 


Price,  m. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

QulUen 

RandaU 

Rarlck 

Reld,  m. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tleman 

Tuck 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Williams,  Pa. 

WUson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 


Schneebell 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Belcher 
BeU 
Berry 
Blackburn 
Boggs 


NOT  VOTING— 146 


Bolton 
Bow 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
BrovTO.  Ohio 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
CabeU 
Cederberg 
CeUer 


Chamberlain 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Colmer 
Corman 
Cowger 
Davis.  Ga. 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Donohue 
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Dwyer 

King.  Calif 

Rallsback 

Edwards.  Calif 

KIrwan 

Rees 

Edwards.  La. 

Kleppe 

Relfel 

Erlenborn 

Kiipferman 

Relnecke 

Kuykendall 

Resnlck     _ 

Bycrvtt 

Kyros 

Rivers 

Brlna,  Tenn. 

Laird 

Roblson 

Pallon 

Landrum 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Paacell 

Langen 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Pino 

Leggett 

Rosenthal 

Plaher 

Long,  La. 

Roudebush 

OaliflanaklB 

McClory 

Roush 

Gallagher 

Macdoaald. 

Ryan 

Gardner 

Mass. 

Sandman 

Olalmo 

Martin 

Saylor 

Orlfflths 

Mathlas.  CalU. 

Scbwelker 

Oroos 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Selden 

Ourn«y 

Meeds 

Shipley 

Haley 

Michel 

SIsk 

Hallt^ck 

Miller,  CalU. 

Smith.  Csaif . 

Hanna 

Mink 

Smith,  OkU. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Mlnaball 

Snyder 

Harrison 

Moore 

Stafford 

Harsha 

Morris.  N  Mex 

Stratton 

Hawkins 

Morse,  Mass. 

Stuckey 

Hays 

Morton 

Sullivan 

H*bert 

Moflher 

Thomson.  Wl 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Moss 

Tunney 

Helstoakl 

Nelaen 

Utt 

Henderson 

Nichols 

Waldle 

Herlong 

Olsen 

Walker 

HoUfleld 

Ottlnger 

Wiggins 

Howard 

WlUls 

Huir 

Pepper 

Wilson. 

Hungate 

Pickle 

Charles  H. 

Jacobs 

PodeU 

Wyatt 

Karst«n 

Pollock 

Wydler 

Kee 

Qule 

Zwach 

So  the  resolution  waa  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  auinounced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  LAlrd. 

Mr  KIrwan  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr  Holt&eld  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr   Morse  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Aahmore  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
California. 

Mr  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Cederb«rg. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Moaher. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Paacell  with  Mr  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr  Wydler. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wlsoon- 
■In. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Saylor. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Derwlnski. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mi.  Shipley  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mn.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr  Kyros  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr  PodeU  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr  Rallsback. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Dick- 
inson. 

Mr  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Burke  of 
Florida. 

Mr  Cabell  with  Mr  Bush. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Harri- 
son. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr  Qule 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Burton 
of  Utah. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Relfel.  • 

Mr.  Walker  with  Mr  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  NlchoU  with  Mr  Blackburn. 

Mrs.  Orlfflths  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 


Mr. 

Mr. 
land. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
homa. 

Mr 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
land. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
ner. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mrs 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Slsk  with  Mr  Mathlas  of  California. 
Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Clere- 

Selden  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 
Meeds  with  Mr.  Pollock. 
Ashley  with  Mr.  Button. 
Haley  with  B4r.  Snyder. 
Moss  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Henderson  with   Mr.   Smith  of  Okla- 

Howard  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 
Pepper  with  Mr.  Zwach. 
Fallon  with  Mr.  Denney. 
Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Mary- 
Rivers  with  Mr.  Cowger. 
Roush  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 
Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Oard- 

Olsen  with  Mr.  Schwelker. 
Galinanakis  with  Mr.  Rees. 
Gallagher  with  Mr.  Gumey. 
.  Mink  with  Mr.  Moore. 
Hawkins  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 
Helstoekl  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 
Willis  with  Mr.  Karsten. 
King  of  California  with  Mr.  Patman. 


Mr.  CLANCY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


WAIVING  POINTS  OP  ORDER 
AGAINST  H.R.  20300  MAKING  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1969,  AND  FOR 
OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  MADDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  iH.  Res.  1317.  Rept.  No.  1955 1. 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

H.  Res.  1317 

Resolved.  That  during  the  consideration  of 
the  bin  (H.R.  20300)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  (or  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  and  for  other  purposes,  all 
{>oints  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  makes  the  pwint  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker.  There  has  been  no  Intervening 
business  since  the  rollcall  on  the  resolu- 
tion which  Indicated  a  quorum. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  gentleman  is 
in  error,  since  we  have  had  a  correction 
of  a  rollcall. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  makes  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MTT.T.S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  4161 

Abbltt  Ashmore  Blackburn 

Adair  Asplnall  Boggs 

Anderson.  Belcher  Bolton 

Tenn.  BeU  Bow 

Ashley  Berry  Brademas 


Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
BurtOQ,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Cabell 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Colmer 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cowger 
Daddarlo 
Davis,  Oa. 
Denney 
Derwlnski 
Dickinson 
DIggs 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  CalU. 
Edwards,  La. 
Erlenborn 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Flno 
Fisher 
Oallflanakls 
Oallagher 
Gardner 
Olalmo 
OUbert 
Oreen,  Greg, 
onsiths 
Gross 
Gumey 
Haley 
Halleck 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hawkins 
Hays 


H«bert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hdstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Holineld 

Horton 

Hull 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Karsten 

Kee 

Kelly 

King.  ClalU. 

Kleppe 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

LeggeU 

Long,  L*. 

Long.  Md. 

McClory 

McBwen 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Martin 
Mathlss,  Md. 
May 
Meeds 
Michel 
Miller,  CalU. 
Mink 
MlnshaU 
Moore 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 
Nelsen 
NicboU 
Nix 

O-Hara.!!!. 
Olsen 
ottlnger 
Patman 
Pepper 


Phllbln 
Pickle 
Poage 
Pollock 
Qule 

Rallsback 
Reld.  N.Y. 
ReUel 
Relnecke 
Resnlck 
Robl.son 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Ronan 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Roudebush 
Roush 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ryan 
St.  Onge 
Sandman 
Saylor 
Schwelker 
Selden 
Shipley 
Slsk 
Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 
Smith.  Okla. 
Snyder 
Stafford 
Stanton 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
SulUran 
Thomson,  Wis, 
Tunney 
Utt 

Waldle 
Walker 
Wiggins 
Williams 
WUIU 
Wilson, 
Charle 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Zwach 


iH. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  On  this  rollcall  270  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

SUSPENSION  OP  EQUAL  OPPORTU- 
NITIES PROVISIONS  OF  COMMU- 
NICATIONS ACT  OF  1934  FOR  1968 
PRESIDENTIAL  AND  VICE-PRESI- 
DENTIAL CAMPAIGNS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  175)  to 
suspend  for  the  1968  campaign  the  equal- 
time  requirements  of  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  for  nomi- 
nees for  the  ofiBces  of  President  and  Vice 
President. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert*. The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  question  wais  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  lernpore,  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  t»-4jave  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaksi^-^I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-two  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
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The  question  was  taken ;    and  there 

were — yeas  286,  nays  0,  not  voting  145, 

as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  416] 

TEAS— 286 


NATS— 0 
NOT  VOTING— 145 


Abernethy 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N  Dak 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Bates 
Bennett 
Betts 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
BrinUey 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  CalU, 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CahUI 
Carter 
Casey 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
Cohelan 
Corner 
CoUlna 
Conable 
Coate 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dent 

Derwlnski 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Ell  berg 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Farbsteln 
Fetghan 
Flndley 
Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 
Ford. 

WUllam  D. 
Fountain 
FreUnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 


Fuqua 

Garmatz 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Olbbons 

GUbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Hagan 

Hall 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Hicks 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keith 
KeUy 
King,  NT. 
KIrwan 
KluczynsU 
Kornegay 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Uoyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McCloskey 

McClure 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McFall 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

MeskUl 

Miller,  Ohio 

MlUs 

Mlnlsh 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

O'Hara,  ni. 


©"Hara,  Mich 
O'Konskl 
O'Neal.  Ga. 
O'NeUl.  Mass. 
Passman 
Patten 
PeUy 
Perkins 
PhUbIn 
Pike 
Plmle 
Poage 
Podell 
Poff 

Price,  ni. 
Price.  Tex. 
Pryor 
Puclnskl 
Purcell 
QulUen 
Randall 
Rees 
Reld,  ni. 
Reld,  NY. 
Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rlegle 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Rodmo 
Rooney,  N.T. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rostenkowskl 
Roth 
Rumsfeld 
St  Germain 
Satterfleld 
Scberle 
Scheuer 
Schneebell 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Shrlver 
SIkes 
SkublU 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith.  NT. 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Taft 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 
Thompson,  N.J 
TIernan 
Tuck 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Watklns 
Watson 
.   Watts 
Whale  n 
Whalley 
White 
Whltener 
Whltten 
WldnaU 
Wllliama.Pa. 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
ZIon 
Zwach 


Abbltt 
Adair 
Adams 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
BevlU 
Boggs 
Bolton 
Bow 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Cabell 
Carey 
Cederberg 
Clausen, 
DonH. 

Cleveland 

Colmer 

Gorman 

Cowger 
Davis,  Oa. 
Dawson 

Denney 

Dickinson 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

E^rlenbom 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

FasceU 

Flno 

Fisher 

Fraser 

Oallflanakls 

OaUagher 


Gardner 

Olalmo 

Green,  Oreg. 

Orlfflths 

Gross 

Gurney 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hawkins 

Hays 

H*bert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

HelstoskI 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

HiUl 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Kee 

King,  Calif. 

Kleppe 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

Macdonald. 
Mass. 

Madden 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Moore 

Morris.  N  Mex 

Morse.  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Nichols 
NIz 


Olsen 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pollock 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Rarlck 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stratton 

SuUlvan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tunney 

Utt 
Waldle 

Walker 
Wiggins 
Willis 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
Wydler 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

IN     THE     COMlirTTEE     Or     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  Stote  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (SJ. 
Res.  175)  to  suspend  for  the  1968  cam- 
paign the  equal-time  requirements  of 
section  315  of  the  Commimlcatlons  Act  of 
1934  for  nominees  for  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  with  Mr.  Mills 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Staggers]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Springer]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
23V'2  hours  trying  to  get  this  bill  to  the 
noor — and  I  believe  that  Is  a  record — I 
am  sure  it  is  a  record  in  the  number  of 
quorum  calls — this  could  well  turn  out  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  bills  that 
will  pass  the  90th  Congress.  In  fact,  it 
could  well  turn  out  to  be  legislation 
which  changes  the  course  of  history  of 
our  Nation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  all  of  the 


Members  of  the  House  are  well  informed 
about  Senate  Joint  Resolution  175,  so  my 
statement  on  It  will  be  brief. 

As  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
resolution  would  suspend  section  315  of 
the  Communications  Act  with  respect 
to  programs  on  which  opportunity  for 
equivalent  appearances  is  granted  to 
candidates  for  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President  who  are  on  the  ballot 
in  34  or  more  States;  namely.  Vice  Presi- 
dent HUMPHREY,  Mr.  Nixon,  and  Mr. 
Wallace,  and  their  vice-presidential  run- 
ning mates'. 

Thus,  in  order  for  the  suspension  to  be 
applicable.  Vice  President  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Nixon,  and  Mr.  Wallace — or  their 
vice -presidential  running  mates — would 
have  to  be  offered  an  opportunity  for 
equivalent  appearances  within  the  same 
program.  If  one  of  the  candidates  did  not 
accept  such  an  opportunity  for  equiva- 
lent appearance  on  a  progrsun,  the  sus-  ^y 
pension  would  still  apply  to  that  program. 
The  candidate  who  did  not  accept  such 
opportunity  would  not  be  entitled  to  use 
the  program  in  which  he  declined  to 
participate  as  a  claim  or  as  the  basis  of 
a  claim  for  an  equivalent  appearance  on 
his  own  behalf  at  a  subsequent  time. 

The  resolution  also  directs  the  Federal 
Commimlcatlons  Commission  to  make  a 
report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
March  15,  1969,  on  the  effect  of  the  legis- 
lation and  any  recommendations  it  may 
have.  The  only  costs  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  would  result  from  enact- 
ment of  this  resolution  are  those  arising 
from  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

The  suspension  under  the  resolution 
is  intended  to  make  it  possible  for  broad- 
casters to  donate  free  time  to  the  major 
candidates  for  the  office  of  President  and 
Vice  President  without  the  necessity  of 
doing  the  same  for  minor  or  splinter 
candidates  for  that  office.  It  would  thus 
permit  the  American  people  to  see  the 
three  major  candidates  together  in   a 
way  that  would  facilitate  making  their 
decision  for  whom  they  wish  to  vote. 
Insofar  as  the  purpose  is  concerned,  the 
legislation  is  the  same  as  that  which  re- 
sulted in  the  joint  Kennedy-Nixon  ap- 
pearances on  radio  and  television  in  1960. 
Other  than  the  requirement  that  the 
candidates  have  equivalent  appearances 
on  the   same   program,   the  legislation 
imposes  no  requirements  with  respect  to 
format.  This  would  be  worked  out  be- 
tween the  candidates  and  the  broad- 
c&st^rs 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  has 
carefuly  considered  this  legislation  and 
has  concluded  that  its  enactment  is  in 
the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  Members  of  the 
House,  the  following  letter: 


The  Vice  PEEsroENT, 
Washington,  October  7,  1968. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
U.S.  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  As  you  know,  the  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  suspension  of  the 
equal  time  provisions.  Section  315  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Act,  Is  scheduled 
to  be  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  debate  on  Tuesday.  October  8. 
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la  thla  election  year.  It  Is  Imperative  that 
the  candidates  present  themselves  to  the 
voters  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  have 
the  best  possible  opportunity  to  Judge  which 
candidate  Is  best  equipped  to  handle  the 
crucial  problems  which  will  confront  the  next 
President  of   the  United   States. 

In  this  era  of  television,  the  only  effective 
way  to  accomplish  this  Is  by  face  to  face 
confrontation  of  the  major  candidates  In 
open  debate  on  nationwide  television.  The 
pending  legislation  would  make  this  possible. 

In  view  of  the  above.  I  urge  the  enactment 
of  the  legislation  as  a  matter  of  overriding 
public  Interest. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

HtTBDlT  H.   HUMPRRKT. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Many  years  ago  section  315  was  writ- 
ten Into  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
to  make  certain  that  all  candidates  for 
any  office  would  be  assured  of  an  equal 
opportunity  to  use  the  radio  frequencies 
which  brought  information  by  this  meth- 
od into  the  homes,  businesses,  and  even 
automobiles  of  the  people  with  a  stake 
in  the  rfcsmts  of  the  campaign.  It  was 
devised  tb"protect  rights  of  all  candidates 
and  has  served  to  thereby  protect  the 
right  of  the  public  as  well  to  be  fully  in- 
formed. The  law  has  worked  well.  Both 
candidates  and  stations  have  been  able 
to  live  with  it.  The  section  Is  sometimes 
misimderstood  as  being  a  requirement  to 
give  away  time  In  political  years.  On  the 
contrary  it  merely  states  that  any  sta- 
tion owner  who  has  the  high  privilege  to 
use  the  radio  spectrum  In  his  business 
and  who  either  sells  or  gives  time  to  a 
candidate  for  public  office,  whether  for 
dogcatcher  or  President  of  the  United 
States,  must  be  ready  to  provide  equal 
time  on  the  same  terms  to  all  other  legal 
candidates  for  the  same  office. 

In  1958  the  Congress  recognized  the 
great  growth  in  news  coverage  and  news 
organizations  employed  by  stations  and 
networks.  National  daily  news  coverage 
had  come  Into  Its  own.  Interview  and 
panel  programs  designed  to  explore  is- 
sues for  the  viewer  or  listener  had  be- 
come a  regular  part  of  broadcasting.  To 
insist  upon  the  rigid  requirements  of 
equal  time  as  set  forth  in  section  315  for 
such  activities  was  restrictive  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  would  deny  information  to 
the  public.  Accordingly,  such  broadcasts 
were  excepted  with  a  proviso  that  basic 
fairness  must  still  obtain. 

The  development  in  the  history  of  this 
section  came  in  1960  with  the  suggestion 
of  a  complete  suspension  of  the  section 
as  to  candidates  for  the  two  highest  of- 
fices in  the  land  for  the  limited  period  of 
the  national  campaign.  It  was  Intended 
thereby  to  produce  a  new  dimension  In 
television  c(JVerage  of  a  presidential 
election  by  way  of  a  series  of  "great  de- 
bates." The  idea  was  pushed  for  by 
broadcasters  generally  and  Congress 
finally  went  along  on  an  experimental 
basis.  Finding  an  acceptable  format 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  dlfflciilt  matter 
and  It  took  th6  candidates  5  weeks  to 
agree.  What  resulted  is  well  known.  De- 
spite very  self-glorifying  claims  by  the 
major  networks  a  hard  appraisal  of  the 
experiment  dictated  that  it  be  sent  back 
to  the  drawing  board.  Disinterested  and 
qualified  observers  concluded  that  the 
same  coverage  could  have  been  afforded 


within  the  existing  limitations  of  sec- 
tion 315.  Many  individual  broadcasters 
also  concluded  that  the  experiment  waa 
far  less  than  a  howling  success  as  far  as 
they  were  concerned.  And  they  still  think 
so. 

That  was  the  one  and  only  trial  of  sus- 
pension of  section  315.  The  1964  cam- 
paign struggled  along  without  It,  without 
hardship  on  anyone  concerned.  Certainly 
there  was  no  general  feeling  by  the  pub- 
lic that  it  had  been  denied  anything.  And 
it  had  not. 

Now  we  are  asked  again  to  doctor  up 
section  315  for  a  particular  purpose  to 
meet  the  peculiar  conditions  which  exist 
in  this  particular  campaign  year.  The  bill 
before  us  would  suspend  section  315  but 
not  really.  It  would  rather  suspend  It  as 
to  specific  candidates  under  certain 
specific  conditions.  I  am  opposed  to  fur- 
ther tampering  with  this  fundamental 
section  of  the  act  for  very  basic  reasons. 
First  and  foremost  it  is  unfair  to  deny 
equal  access  to  minority  candidates  in 
those  places  where  they  have  qualified 
to  run.  If  the  State  of  Iowa,  for  example, 
finds  that  under  its  law  John  Jones  meets 
the  requirements  to  be  on  the  November 
ballot  as  a  candidate  for  President,  then 
the  people  of  Iowa  have  a  right  and  may- 
be even  a  moral  duty  to  hear  him  out. 
He  should  not  be  pushed  aside  as  unim- 
portant to  our  political  process  merely 
because  he  represents  a  view  less  widely 
held  than  some  other  candidate.  Neither 
should  he  be  sidetracked  merely  because 
his  party  does  not  have  a  large  national 
convention.  The  public  can  choose  to  ig- 
nore him  but  it  should  not  be  left  to  the 
networks,  the  individual  station  owners 
or  anyone,  else  to  make  that  decision  for 
the  public.  This  country  only  attained 
Its  position  in  the  world  and  can  only 
hope  to  keep  it  by  allowing  for  any  man 
to  try  for  anything  he  thinks  he  is  cap- 
able of.  It  is  the  basic  tenet  of  our  so- 
ciety. If  he  makes  the  heights  the  Na- 
tion probably  Is  the  winner — If  he  fails, 
he  and  his  community  or  his  country 
may  still  be  better  for  his  having  tried. 
For  this  reason  If  no  other  I  am  opposed 
to  any  fiu-ther  tinkering  with  section  315 
of  the  Communications  Act. 

There  are  other  reasons,  however, 
which  although  not  as  fundamental  are 
Important  to  everyone.  By  suspending 
the  equal-time  requirement  the  whole 
face  of  a  presidential  campaign  is  de- 
termined in  great  i>art  by  the  major  tele- 
vision networks  rather  than  the  political 
parties  and  the  candidates  who  repre- 
sent them.  I  would  not  want  General 
Motors  to  decide  what  the  campaign 
should  be.  I  would  not  want  the  United 
Auto  Workers  to  decide  what  the  cam- 
paign should  be.  And  I  do  not  want 
equally  large  and  possibly  more  power- 
ful business  interests  in  the  form  of  tele- 
vision networks  to  decide  it  either. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  promised  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  I  would 
yield  to  him,  and  I  do. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question. 

Under  Public  Law  8&-677.  vice-presi- 
dential candidates  were  Included  in  the 
debates  in  1960. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  1  minute 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  ranking  minority 


member,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Springer],  before  we  get  out  of 
our  depth. 

Is  It  not  a  fact  that  the  suspension  of 
section  315  merely  goes  to  the  presiden- 
tial and  vtce-presidentlal  candidates  and 
does  not  go  any  further?  I  think  you 
used  the  words  "any  candidate  from  dog- 
catcher  to  President." 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  What  I  was  saying 
was  that  under  the  present  act  as  it  is 
written  is  the  guarantee  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  That  is  what  I  meant. 
If  I  did  not  say  that,  I  want  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
But,  if  this  suspension  is  voted  on  and 
passed,  it  merely  goes  to  the  presidential 
and  vice-presidential  candidates? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  true.  What  I 
was  trying  to  make  clear  in  addition  to 
that  fact  is  that  the  networks  want 
repeal  of  section  315,  and  as  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  very  well  knows,  that 
is  exactly  what  they  will  be  back  here  in 
January  asking  for.  I  happened  to  have 
had  occasion  to  talk  with  a  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  networks  with  ref- 
erence to  this  matter  only  as  late  as  last 
Sunday. 

Whether  section  315  should  be  re- 
pealed in  its  entirety  is  not  before  us 
today.  They  are  talking  about  suspen- 
sion this  time  as  they  did  in  1960. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  could  not  agree  with  the  gentleman 
more  that  section  315  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
bulwarks  we  have,  we  who  run  for  office 
and  oftentimes  face  prejudiced  networks 
as  well  as  a  local  station.  But  that  is  not 
what  we  are  about  to  vote  on  today.  What 
we  are  voting  on  today  is  the  issue  as 
to  whether  the  candidates  can  be  heard 
by  the  public  and  the  nominee  of  the 
Republican  Party  and  the  nominee  of 
our  Democratic  Party  shall  be  equally 
heard.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  public  has 
a  right  to  hear  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  know  where 
these  people  stand  and,  of  course,  money 
being  of  such  value  as  it  is  in  the  net- 
works, they  obviously  it  seems  to  me 
claim  that  it  is  up  to  us  in  representing 
the  public  that  we  give  everyone  a  chance 
who  is  a  serious  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency to  be  heard  and  not  just  those  who 
have  a  lot  of  money  which  I  understand 
that  one  party  has  and  maybe  the  other 
party  does  not  have  so  much  of. 

But  I  would  think  and  I  would  say  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois that  he  knows  that  I  was  one  of 
those  who  raised  the  issue  about  control 
of  a  network  or  a  station  by  a  special 
interest  group.  But  I  just  think  that 
giving  time  equally  to  all  the  major  can- 
didates is  a  benefit  to  the  entire  country 
and  not  to  a  party,  but  to  the  coimtry  as 
a  whole. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 
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Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Is  It  not  also  true 
that  there  is  nothing  in  section  315 
which  in  any  manner  eases  the  applica- 
tion of  the  fairness  doctrine?  If  not, 
then  any  Members  of  this  body,  or  the 
other  body,  who  feel  themselves  unfairly 
put  upon  in  their  campaign  for  reelec- 
tion has  adequate  resources  at  their 
command  in  the  commvmications  code, 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  .section 
315. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute  during  which 
to  make  it  clear  to  this  body  that  if  you 
do  not  do  anything  here  today  at  all 
the  networks  can  put  these  men  on  just 
as  if  we  had  suspended  section  315.  There 
is  not  a  thing  in  the  world  to  keep  the 
networks  from  going  ahead  and  giving 
time  necessary  to  grant  to  the  other  can- 
didates the  same  right  to  be  heard.  What 
you  are  in  effect  doing  here  is  turning 
around  section  315  and  going  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction  in  this  legislation 
from  what  our  forebears  set  out  in  this 
act  at  the  time  it  was  enacted. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
i.siana  (Mr.  Waggonner]. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee.  I  do  not 
approach  the  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation with  the  point  of  view  that  we  are 
repealing  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  or  any  part  thereof,  although  I  rec- 
ognize we  are  dealing  with  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  equal-time  pro- 
vision of  section  315. 

My  viewpoint  is  that  it  would  probably 
be  good  for  the  public  to  see  the  three 
major  presidential  candidates  all  at  one 
time,  side  by  side,  discussing  the  same 
subjects,  and  perhaps  if  there  are  those 
who  have  not  formed  an  opinion  al- 
ready, they  might  find  something  during 
the  course  of  these  debates  which  might 
help  them  make  up  their  mind  in  this 
matter  of  who  would  make  the  best  serv- 
ant in  the  highest  public  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  the  next 

4  years. 

My  interest  simply  Is  this:  that  if  we 
are  to  have  debates  we  want  to  be  sure 
that  everyone  is  accorded  the  same  fair 
treatment  that  the  designers  of  section 
315  originally  Incorporated  into  the  act 
if  we  are  to  suspend  the  equal-time  pro- 
vision. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  full  commitee  a  few 
questions. 

Reading  the  exact  language,  the  major 
provisions  of  the  committee  language, 
we  read  that  except  that  such  suspen- 
sions would  apply  only  to  broadcasts 
which  incorporate  in  the  same  program 
opportunity  for  equivalent  appearances 
by  all  presidential  or  vice  presidential 
candidates  who  have  been  qualified  by 
applicable  State  law  to  appear  on  the 
ballots  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
several  States. 


I  would  ask  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  is  it  the  intention  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  indeed  the  committee, 
that  this  language  provides  if  there  are 
to  be  debates,  one  or  more,  that  the 
same  amount  of  time  will  be  provided 
on  the  same  program  for  all  three  can- 
didates to  appear  face  to  face,  or  jointly, 
if  you  would  like  to  describe  it  that  way, 
if  they  so  choose?  At  least  all  three 
would  be  invited. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  word  "equivalent."  That  is  my  inter- 
pretation, and  I  believe  that  would  be 
the  interpretation  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
could  I  ask  another  question  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee? 

Is  it  the  interpretation  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  and  indeed 
the  interpretation  of  the  committee,  as 
well,  that  should  this  opportunity  be 
made  available  to  all  three  major  presi- 
dential candidates,  and  should  one  choose 
to  not  participate,  that  it  would  be  within 
the  framework  of  the  intentions  of  this 
legislation  that  the  remaining  two  could 
meet  face  to  face  if  they  ciiose. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  words  "oppor- 
tunity for,"  I  believe,  have  that  effect. 
That  would  be  my  interpretation,  and  I 
believe  it  would  be  the  interpretation  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  That  the  networks 
could  suspend  the  equal-time  provisions 
and  allow  a  debate  between  two  candi- 
dates if  one  chose  not  to  participate? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  correct.  We 
have  that  set  forth  in  the  report. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  go  back 
on  the  record,  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  tills  question,  please: 

When  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Latta]  handled  the  rule  for  the  minority, 
the  gentleman  expressed  some  desire  to 
and  perhaps  the  intention  of  deleting  the 
word  "equivalent,"  which  appears  on 
page  2  in  line  4  before  the  word  "appear- 
ances," and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "joint."  If  the  word  "equivalent" 
were  deleted  and  the  word  "joint"  were 
inserted,  would  this  not  have  the  effect 
of  nullifying  or  killing  the  possibility  of 
a  debate  because  equal  time  could  not 
be  suspended  if  one  of  the  three  chose 
not  to  participate? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  am  imable  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man, and  cannot  answer.  I  believe  the 
interpretation  of  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, but  I  am  not  able  to  say  positively. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot  offer 
the  people  of  this  country  the  opportunity 
to  see  these  major  candidates. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  again  expired. 
Mr.    SPRINGER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Arends]. 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
speak  only  briefly — but  very  seriously — 
about  what  has  been  happening  in  re- 
gard to  the  measure  before  us. 

Surely  virtually  all  of  us  know  first  or 
second  hand  that,  setting  aside  the  politi- 
cal pressures  for  this  bill,  its  major  im- 
petus has  come  from  heads  of  the  tele- 
vision networks. 

Now,  in  view  of  what  has  gone  on 
here  in  the  Hou.se  on  this  bill — in  view, 
also,  of  what  all  of  us  saw  happening  in 
Chicago  in  late  August — and  then  in 
view  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  which 
grants  a  remarkable  influence  to  tele- 
vision people  over  presidential  candidates 
and  the  course  of  their  campaigns — I 
say  we  in  the  Hou.se  ought  to  immedi- 
ately get  busy  when  the  next  Congress 
convenes  and  start  a  study  or  investiga- 
tion of  the  role  of  the  networks  in  our 
national  affairs  and  just  how  far  these 
federally  licensed  activities  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  get  into  the  business  of  in- 
fluencing the  public,  and  how  they  should 
do  it. 

Now,  everyone  of  us  knows  that  imder 
this  bill  the  networks  can  fix  require- 
ments and  timing  and  public  image 
situations  that  would  be  helpful  to  one 
candidate  and  hurtful  to  another. 

It  is  just  as  clear  that  the  network 
pressure  for  this  legislation  was  not 
cleared  in  any  fashion  with  the  various 
candidates  involved — most  particularly, 
the  amendment  that  tinned  this  into  a 
three-ring  circus — and  so  we  know  that 
whether  or  not  a  candidate  might  find 
it  inconvenient  or  desirable,  helpful  or 
harmful,  to  join  in  this  three-way  public 
exhibition,  the  networks  persisted  to 
serve  their  own  ends. 

Four  years  ago  there  was  an  interest- 
ing lack  of  impetus  for  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation. I  do  not  recall  President  Johnson 
or  his  Vice-Presidential  ally  insisting 
that  they  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  net- 
works and  put  on  public  display  in  the 
fashion  proposed  here. 

What,  then,  has  changed?  Wliy  does 
the  Vice  President  have  such  a  passion 
now  about  this  that  the  Speaker  and 
other  leaders  on  the  majority  side  can- 
not let  go  of  it?  Why,  indeed.  Everyone 
of  us  knows  why.  Riding  on  this  bill  is 
about  $iy2  million  of  free  TV  time  and 
an  extremely  large  audience.  That  is 
why.  Four  years  ago  it  was  different,  and 
the  need  for  it  looked  different  then  to 
the  Vice  President. 

But  all  that  is  just  plain  and  ordinary 
politics  which  all  of  us  understand.  What 
concerns  me  is  not  that,  but  the  role  of 
the  networks  in  these  matters  that  can 
shape  the  fate  of  presidential  elections 
in  this  country. 
I  think  this  needs  a  hard  looking  into. 
I  think  the  networks'  roles  at  Chicago 
needs  looking  into. 

I  think  some  of  the  news  coverage 
techniques  and  attitudes  need  a  careful 
assessment. 

And  I  do  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
take  a  good  look  at  all  of  this  very  early 
in  the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  [Mr.  Macbonald]. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
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attention  of  the  minority  whip.  Do  I 
correctly  understand  from  what  has  just 
been  said  that  your  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent is  afraid  to  appear  on  a  TV  debate 
again  as  he  was  in  1960? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  No;  I  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  him  being  afraid.  Very  seri- 
ously, I  do  not  think  he  would  be  afraid. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
The  gentleman  has  talked  about  a  three- 
ring  circus.  Most  of  us  think  It  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  public  to  be  informed 
about  what  the  three  candidates  stand 
for.  I  do  not  really  understand  your  ob- 
jection to  the  suspension  as  far  as  pres- 
idential or  vice  presidential  candidates 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  If  the  gentleman  was 
listening  carefully 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  listened  very  carefully. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  My  objection  was  to  the 
point  that  the  Influence  the  networks 
have  over  situatioru  such  as  this  causes 
me  to  ask  that  this  House,  through  an 
inquiry  next  year,  do  something  about 
that  in^upnce,  which  I  think  has  gotten 
out  of  line. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  one 
fiirther  question:  Does  the  Republican 
Party  wjuit  to  keep  its  presidential  can- 
didate under  wraps  so  that  he  cannot  be 
seen  by  the  country  and  he  cannot  be 
involved  in  a  debate? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  have  heard  the  Re- 
publican candidate  and  seen  him  on  tele- 
vision many,  inany  times,  and  I  have 
enjoyed  listening  to  him. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  have  seen  his  spot  announcements  and 
they  are  very  good.  But  I  am  not  talking 
about  commercial  announcements.  I  am 
talking  about  a  debate.  Do  you.  as  a 
leader  of  the  Republican  Party,  think  he 
should  not  be  exposed  to  such  a  debate? 

Mr.  ARENDS  President  Johnson  In 
1964  killed  a  bill  similar  to  this,  in  con- 
ference If  I  understand  correctly.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
EX)  you  feel  that  the  presidential  candi- 
date of  the  Republican  Party  should  not 
be  exposed  to  the  public? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  speak.  Mr. 
Chairman,  almost  to  a  point  of  personal 
privilege.  I  take  exception  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  minority  whip  and  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
who  preceded  him  in  Identifying  this 
as  "network  legislation." 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  two 
bills  providing  for  this  suspension  were 
introduced  by  two  members  of  our  com- 
mittee last  spring.  One  of  them  was  in- 
troduced by  me,  and  the  other  was  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  James 
Broyhill. 

I  do  not  like  the  Implication  that 
either  their  member,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  BroyhillI, 
or  the  member  from  our  side,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Van  Deerlin], 
was  carrying  water  for  the  networks.  We 
were  trying  to  provide  something  that 


8  million  Americans  indicated  in  1960 
influenced  them  to  vote,  when  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  voted. 

If  there  has  been  apathy  in  this  elec- 
tion campaign,  it  may  very  well  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  public  has  been  in- 
undated with  paiu  commercials,  rather 
than  honest  debate. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Devote  1. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  dis- 
cussion of  the  contents  of  this  particu- 
lar bill  is  based  on  a  principle  of  law 
ami  not  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
legislation  before  us.  We  either  have 
good  laws  or  bad  laws.  Good  laws  should 
be  enforced  and  bful  laws  should  be  re- 
pealed. It  seems  to  me  if  we  take  a  good 
law  and,  every  time  someone  does  not 
want  it.  it  is  suspended,  and  after  that 
it  is  reinstated  again,  that  is  not  good 
practice.  It  does  not  reinforce  the  law. 

To  cite  an  example,  would  the  gentle- 
man suggest  that  our  murder  statutes 
should  be  suspended  if  the  gentleman 
wants  to  go  out  and  kill  somebody,  then 
reinstate  it  to  apply  again?  It  is  the 
same  principle. 

Passage  of  this  bill  sets  a  dangerous 
precedent.  Section  315  should  be  en- 
forced, or  repealed,  not  suspended. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
BroyhillI. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  introduce  similar 
legislation  on  this  subject  together  with 
my  colleague  on  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Van  Deer- 
lin]. I  have  been  for  this  all  year.  I 
served  on  the  committee  in  1964  which 
worked  on  similar  legislation.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  was  never  enacted  into  law.  It 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
might  say. 

I  would  urge  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  resolution.  This 
will  give  the  American  public  opportunity 
to  view  the  three  major  presidential  and 
vice-presidential  candidates. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chaim»n.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consxxme  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  BrotzmanJ. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  our  committee  for  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
resolution.  It  is  my  deepseated  and  long- 
held  conviction  that  the  real  strength 
of  this  coimtry  revolves  aroimd  an  in- 
formed and  active  electorate.  I  think  in 
order  for  them  to  cast  their  ballots  ef- 
fectively, the  more  information  they 
have,  the  better  the  process  will  work. 
Accordingly.  I  state  that  I  did  support 
this  measure  in  the  committee.  I  also 
support  it  today. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  frnm  Oregon  (Mr. 
DellenbackJ  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
each  time  that  a  measure  has  come  be- 
fore this  body  for  action  that  Involves 
broadcast  facilities  I  have  been  espe- 
cially cognizant  of  the  one-fifth  minority 


interest  which  I  own  in  a  radio- television 
station  in  my  district.  I  have  specifically 
disclosed  the  fact  of  such  ownership  to 
my  colleagues  and  the  public  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  each  such  occa- 
sion as  I  do  again  now.  The  firsthand  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  industry  which 
this  ownership  Interest  makes  available  to 
me,  as  well  as  the  reinforcement  it  gives 
to  my  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  small  business,  have  been 
assets  which  I  have  used  and  will  con- 
tinue to  use  for  the  benefit  of  my 
constituents. 

After  listening  carefully  to  the  full 
discussion  on  this  bill  now  before  us.  I 
have  concluded  that  it  would  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  my  constituents  if  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  175  were  to  pass. 

I  was  much  impressed  by  the  state- 
ment originally  made  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Springer!  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  section  315(b)  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934.  It  is  a  valuable  pro- 
vision in  the  law  to  assure  candidates 
their  supporters,  and  the  general  public 
that  they  will  be  treated  equally  and 
fairly  so  far  as  free  broadcast  time  is 
concerned.  I  feel  strongly  that  an  early 
order  of  business  in  the  91st  Congress 
should  be  a  careful  restudy  both  of  this 
section  and  of  actual  practices  by  the 
networks  thereunder. 

But  the  immediate  question  before  us 
is  whether  this  resolution  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  people  of  this  Nation.  In  my 
opinion  it  would  be  most  desirable  that 
the  networks  make  available  equal  or 
equivalent  network  time  to  all  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presi- 
dency. It  is  apparent,  however,  that  only 
three  of  the  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency will  be  on  the  ballot  in  any  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  the  States,  that 
only  these  three  have  even  a  mathemati- 
cal chance  of  being  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency, and  that  the  uncontradicted 
representation  has  been  made  to  this 
body  that  if  the  networks  must  make 
available  free  time  either  to  all  or  to 
none  of  the  candidates  for  one  or  both 
of  these  high  offices,  they  will  make  such 
free  time  available  to  none  of  the 
candidates. 

I  do  not  feel  that  a  pure  debate  format 
is  really  the  best  format  for  helping  the 
electorate  make  a  sound  choice  among 
various  candidates  for  either  high  exec- 
utive or  high  legislative  office.  But  it 
would  be  advantageous  for  the  electorate 
to  have  a  broad  and  sound  exposure 
of  the  various  candidates,  so  that  the 
soundest  possible  choice  can  be  made  on 
election  day.  Passage  of  this  measure 
would  at  least  msike  more  likely  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  broad  and  sound  ex- 
posure for  the  only  candidates  for  these 
high  offices,  who  in  this  November's  elec- 
tions, have  any  possible  chance  of  elec- 
tion. This  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
electorate,  and  to  America.  For  these 
reasons,  imperfect  though  it  is,  I  support 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  175  today.  The 
passage  of  this  resolution,  or  its  failure  to 
pass,  however,  would  have  at  least  a  pos- 
sible dollar  impact  on  the  radio-television 
station  In  which  I  have  the  above-men- 
tioned Interest.  Because  of  this  possible 
confilct  of  interest,  I  will  therefore  vote 

present"  on  the  passage  of  this  measure. 
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Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright]. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  public 
debates  between  the  major  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  would  embody  the 
very  heart  and  essence  of  the  most  basic 
American  tradition  of  all. 

Joint  appearances  of  the  major  presi- 
dential candidates  on  television  should 
not  only  be  permitted,  they  should  be 
actively  encouraged  as  a  matter  of  the 
highest  public  policy. 

The  television  networks,  operating  by 
public  license  and  using  the  public  air- 
waves of  this  country,  should  not  only 
be  allowed  to  sponsor  such  debates,  they 
should  be  expected  to  do  so— If  neces- 
sary, required  to  do  so. 

In  modern  America,  as  big  as  our 
population  has  grown,  and  as  costly  as 
television  time  is,  the  only  conceivable 
way  to  preserve  the  essential  character 
of  American  political  life,  hallowed  in 
the  Lincoln-Douglas  tradition,  is  by  free 
television  time  for  joint  public  appear- 
ances by  the  presidential  candidates. 

What  business  could  this  country  have 
that  is  more  important  than  the  selec- 
tion of  the  men  who  will  guide  the  Amer- 
ican Nation  for  the  next  4  years? 

What  possibly  could  be  of  greater 
Interest  and  concern  to  the  American 
people?  The  World  Series?  The  Miss 
America  Pageant?  The  latest  soap  opera? 
If  anyone  actually  believes  that,  he  has 
an  appalling  lack  of  faith  in  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  what  party 
you  belong  to.  It  is  a  question  of  what 
system  you  believe  in. 

This  Nation  was  founded  upon  the 
fundamental  faith  that  the  people  could 
be  trusted  to  hear  both  sides  of  the  great 
issues — to  weigh  and  balance  them,  side 
by  side  in  the  sunlight  of  public  inspec- 
tion—and then  to  make  the  right  choice. 
I  believe  in  that  proposition.  Do  you? 
To  those  who  oppose  this  bill.  I  pose 
one  question:  What  are  you  afraid  of? 
Do  you  mistrust  the  people?  Do  you 
lack  confidence  in  their  judgment?  Do 
you  fear  their  ability  to  compare  and 
choose?  Do  you  fear  the  ability  of  your 
candidate  to  engage  in  a  sensible  dis- 
cussion of  the  issues,  side  by  side  with 
his  adversaries? 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  American 
people  have  a  far  greater  discernment 
than  you  realize. 

They  want  the  right  to  see  the  candi- 
dates side  by  side — to  hear  them  answer 
questions  directly — not  to  read  a  cal- 
culated script  prepared  by  Madison  Av- 
enue, but  to  come  to  grips  with  the  issues 
of  this  Nation. 

The  public  wants  the  right  to  compare 
the  candidates,  on  the  same  television 
screen  at  the  same  time — to  see  how  they 
hold  up  under  the  searching  scrutiny  of 
newsmen,  to  weigh  and  compare  their  an- 
swers, side  by  side,  on  matters  that  fate- 
fully  concern  the  Nation's  future. 

The  American  people  want  that  right. 
And  they  deserve  that  right.  Will  you 
deny  it  to  them  by  your  vote  today? 

Will  you  restrict  their  political  diet  to 
the  cheap  glib  slogans  and  the  slick, 
quickie  commercials,  and  artificially  con- 
trived theatrical  productions  that  cost 
millions  of  dollars  and  debase  the  pub- 
lic intelligence? 


And  will  you  deny  the  public  access 
to  those  who  do  not  have  the  millions 
to  spend? 

Or  will  you  trust  the  public  to  value 
intellectual  bread  above  circuses?  Will 
you  trust  them  to  see  the  great  issues  de- 
bated by  the  candidates  together  and 
make  the  right  choice? 

Hubert  Humphrey  has  said  that  he  is 
not  only  willing  but  anxious  and  eager 
to  meet  this  test. 

He  says  he  will  appear  with  Mr.  Nix- 
on, or  with  Mr.  Wallace,  or  with  both 
of  them  together. 

Why  does  Mr.  Nixon  decline?  Why  does 
he  hesitate?  Of  what  Is  he  afraid? 

Let  me  predict  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  both  note  and  remember  who 
votes  for  this  bill,  and  who  votes  against 
It. 

If  you  vote  to  deny  them  this  oppor- 
tunity, you  had  better  be  prepared  to  tell 
them  why. 

And  it  had  better  be  a  more  convinc- 
ing reason  than  I  have  heard  here 
today. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  did  not  ask  the  gen- 
tleman to  yield  to  me.  and  I  have  only 
4  minutes,  but  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  gentleman  has 
firm  convictions  about  this;  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  certainly  is. 
Mr.   SPRINGER.  Did  the  gentleman 
even  as  much  as  open  his  mouth  in  1964? 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  do  not  recall  that  I 
made  any  speeches  on  the  House  floor. 
In  fact,  I  do  not  recall  that  such  a  bill 
came  to  the  House  that  year.  I  have  made 
speeches  In  my  home  district  and  else- 
where on  numerous  occasions  endorsing 
this  basic  principle. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  words  of  the  gen- 
tleman are  not  recorded  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  as  saying  this  In  1964. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's calling  that  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Would  the  gentleman 
not  have  voted,  actually,  the  other  way 
in  1964  had  it  been  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is  very 
gratuitous  with  his  assimiptions  of  what 
I  would  have  done  under  some  hypo- 
thetical circumstance.  I  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  he  is  emphatically  on  the 
wrong  track  in  his  assumptions. 

I  have  stated  in  public  meetings  in  my 
district  and  elsewhere  that  I  have  always 
stood  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  letting 
both  sides  be  heard. 

I  believe  in  what  Voltaire  said.  If  I 
disagree  with  everything  you  say  I  will 
defend  your  right  to  say  it,  and  I  hope  I 
have  courage  enough  to  defend  It  with 
my  life.  I  hope  I  do. 

I  believe  in  what  Thomas  Jefferson 
said.  Error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated 
so  long  as  truth  is  free  to  combat  it. 

I  believe  in  that  as  a  matter  of  funda- 
mental faith.  It  is  a  fundamental  Amer- 
ican faith.  I  believe  the  American  people 
want  to  see  the  candidates  side  by  side 
and  to  compare  them.  I  do  not  believe 
they  want  to  see  only  those  who  can 
afford  the  millions  of  dollars  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  little  quick,  slick,  expensive  com- 
mercials. I  think  most  of  them  degrade 
the  American  intelligence. 

I  think  the  people  want  to  hear  the 
candidates  discuss  these  weighty  .issues 


in  some  depth,  and  be  able  to  compare 
them  side  by  side.  I  think  they  want  that 
right,  and  I  think  the  public  is  entitled 
to  that  right. 

Are  we  going  to  deny  them  that  right 
by  our  vote  here  today?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion we  face. 

This  is  just  a  matter  of  fundamental 
faith  in  the  public  of  the  United  States. 
I  think  they  have  the  discernment  to 
make  the  choice.  I  am  willing  to  stake 
my  vote  on  that,  and  I  think  the  House 
of  Representatives  should,  also. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  In- 
tent of  the  amendment  I  offered  to  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  175  was  to  suspend 
section  315  so  that  there  would  be   a 
three-way     appearance     between     Mr. 
Nixon,  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Wallace. 
My     amendment     stated     that     any 
suspension  of  the  law  would  apply  only 
"to  broadcasts  which  Incorporate  In  the 
same   program   equivalent   appearances 
by"  the  major  candidates.  This  amend- 
ment was  Itself  amended  In  conmilttee 
to  include  the  words,  "opportunity  for 
equivalent  appearances."  The  effect  of 
this  new  language  might  allow  any  of 
the  major  candidates  to  withdraw  from 
the  scene.  While  I  did  not  oppose  this 
particular     amendment     In     committee 
from  a  parliamentary  standpoint.  Its  in- 
clusion  changes  significantly  the  pur- 
pose I  originally  had. 

The  new  language  allows  the  oppor- 
tunity for  any  of  the  major  candidates 
to  choose  not  to  appear,  and  frustrates 
our  purpose  of  giving  the  American  voter 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  informa- 
tion about  the  candidates.  The  new  lan- 
guage forces  the  networks  to  weigh  sev- 
eral alternatives,  including  the  use  of 
different  program  formats,  in  trying  to 
strike  some  method  under  which  all  can- 
didates will  agree  to  appear. 

My  clear  intent  was  to  allow  a  three- 
way  debate  or  no  debate  at  all.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  networks,  while  not  tying 
their  hands  in  any  speclflc  format,  would 
make  an  effort  to  do  whatever  Is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a  three-way  appearance 
by  the  major  candidates.  This  would  be 
fair  to  the  candidates  and  to  the  public. 
Any  other  approach  could  prove  awk- 
ward to  the  networks  and  lead  to  possible 
claims  of  unfairness  by  a  candidate  who 
chose  not  to  appear  In  the  program. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  have  tried  in  every  way  I  could  to 
keep  politics  out  of  this.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  Introduced  politics  into 
this. 

In  1960  I  voted  for  suspension,  even 
though  it  was  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Republican  Party,  because  they  had  an 
incumbent  Vice  President. 

In  late  1963  we  brought  this  bill  out 
of  the  committee  and  passed  it  on  the 
floor,  and  the  Senate  passed  it,  and  we 
took  it  to  conference.  We  had  the  con- 
ference, and  the  White  House  said, 
'Nothing  further  doing  on  this."  It  was 
at  their  Instigation,  admitted  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  as  true.  It  was  Instigated  by 
the  new  President  down  at  the  White 
House,  so  we  did  not  have  an  agreement 
on  that  act  in  1964. 

Now  you  are  back  in  1968.  because  it 
is  to  your  advantage  now  and  because  the 
Vice  President  ol  the  United  States  wants 
it 
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I  tried  to  keep  politics  out  of  It,  but 
since  the  gentleman  from  Texas  put  pol- 
itics In  I  want  to  know  where  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  stood  In  1964  and  where  It 
stood  In  1960. 

The  reason  I  gave  this  is  because  I  fear 
the  gentleman  has  not  stated  what  were 
the  facts  with  reference  to  this  case. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  chairman  might 
say  this  in  further  trying  to  shed  a  little 
light  on  that.  I  believe,  as  I  recall  It,  that 
the  bill  was  reported  out  of  our  commit- 
tee before  President  Kennedy  was  assas- 
sinated. But  after  the  assassination  it 
died  In  conference  after  having  been 
passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  What  happened  Is  the 
Senate  passed  it.  This  was  before  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  assassinated.  The 
House  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Harris]  brought  the  bill  up  and  we 
passed  li  here.  Then  we  went  to  confer- 
ence oneeon  it.  President  Kennedy  was 
assassinated.  What  I  said  with  regard  to 
what  happened  with  reference  to  that 
and  what  President  Johnson  did  after 
that  was  what  happened  after  the  death 
of  President  Kennedy.  That  is  all  I  said. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Adams], 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  175  would  suspend  the 
equal-time  provisions  of  section  315  for 
the  presidential  or  vice-presidential  can- 
didates who  are  qimllfled  in  more  than 
34  States  for  the  1968  election.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  Is  to  allow  the 
television  stations  of  America  to  pre- 
sent debates  between  the  three  candi- 
dates who  have  qualified  In  more  than  34 
States  without  being  required  to  offer 
equal  time  to  the  many  splinter  parties 
which  are  in  such  great  number  that 
would  prevent  any  meaningful  presenta- 
tion being  made :  It  Is  estimated  between 
20  and  30  candidates  will  run  for  the 
Presidency  this  year,  and  all  would  be 
entitled  to  "equal  time"  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  315  as  It  now  stands. 
Among  the  parties  they  will  represent 
are  the  National  Prohibition  Party,  the 
Socialist  Labor  Party,  the  Socialist 
Worker  Party,  the  National  Hamiltonian 
Party,  the  Communist  Party,  the  Theo- 
cratic Party,  the  Constitution  Party,  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  a  Negro  Presi- 
dent, the  Peace  on  Earth  Party,  and  the 
Peace  and  Freedom  Party. 

Some  candidates  run  as  individuals 
and  not  as  party  representatives.  For 
example.  Clay  Harvey  bills  himself  as  the 
"Atlantic  Bomb":  and  Lewis  Abaldfia.  a 
nudist  who  runs  on  the  slogan:  "I  have 
nothing  to  hide." 

The  resolution  is  a  very  simple  one. 
It  provides  that  the  television  stations 
may  offer  time  to  the  defined  candidates 
for  President  or  Vice  President  so  long 
as  an  equal  opportunity  is  offered  for 
equivalent  appearances. 

The  format  of  the  programs  Is  left  to 
negotiation  between  the  networks  and 
the  candidates  except  that  an  oppor- 
tiinity  for  equivalent  appearance  on  the 


same  program  must  be  provided  for  each 
candidate.  This  language  is  used  to  make 
certain  that  each  of  the  three  presently 
qualified  presidential  candidates  will  be 
treated  fairly  in  the  offer  of  time.  It  also 
means  that  if  one  candidate  should  re- 
fuse, the  television  stations  could  proceed 
with  those  candidates  who  indicate  their 
willingness  to  participate.  The  words 
"equivalent  appearances"  are  used  so  as 
to  indicate  that  the  exposure  of  the  can- 
didates should  be  fair,  but  to  recognize 
at  the  same  time  that  in  a  debate  one 
participant  may  use  a  few  seconds  more 
or  less  than  another,  and  also  that  In 
general  legislation  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
fine strictly  who  would  start,  who  would 
end,  and  who  would  comment  in  a  par- 
ticular order. 

The  legislation  also  directs  that  these 
presentations  and  opportunities  to  ap- 
pear be  on  a  program-by-program  basis 
so  that  a  candidate  who  had  declined 
to  appear  on  one  program,  while  forfeit- 
ing his  rights  to  demand  equal  time  on 
the  basis  of  that  program,  would  be  en- 
titled to  an  opportunity  to  appear  on  any 
subsequent  program. 

In  the  minority  views,  it  is  suggested 
that  this  matter  should  be  handled 
through  permanent  legislation  probably 
using  the  definition  of  "legally  qualified 
candidate  for  public  office"  as  a  method. 
The  second  portion  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 175  is  directed  toward  accomplish- 
ing this  by  requiring  a  report  from  the 
FCC  and  its  recommendations  on  an 
amendment  to  section  315.  As  pointed  out 
In  the  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
FCC  on  page  4  of  the  report,  this  was 
considered  after  the  1960  debates,  but 
the  FCC  suggests  that  the  Congress  tem- 
porarily suspend  section  315  once  more  in 
order  to  give  them  a  better  basis  of  in- 
vestigation on  which  to  base  their  rec- 
ommendations for  permanent  change  of 
section  315.  For  these  reasons  the  Chair- 
man of  the  FCC  opposed  S.  1859  in  1967 
which  would  have  produced  a  permanent 
change  in  section  315,  but  the  Chairman 
supports  the  temporary  suspension  set 
forth  tn  Senate  Joint  Resolution  175. 

I  urge  enactment  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 175  as  amended  by  the  House  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  DingellI. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
delighted  to  see  the  discussion  of  this 
legislation  being  carried  on  in  so  en- 
lightened, calm,  and  deliberate  a  fash- 
ion. I  would  wish  very  much  it  were  so 
that  my  Republican  colleagues  had  per- 
mitted us  at  an  earlier  time  to  arrive 
at  this  happy  state  of  affairs. 

I  would  like  to  comment  first  that  I 
would  oppose  as  vigorously  as  any  man 
in  this  body  either  emasculation  or  per- 
manent repeal  of  the  equal  time  pro- 
visions, but  I  would  also  point  out  that 
in  the  public  interest  It  is  extremely  de- 
sirable that  we  should  have  a  full  ex- 
position of  the  views  of  all  three  of  the 
candidates  in  a  face-to-face  confronta- 
tion. 

Af  my  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Washington,  indicated, 
there  are  a  large  number  of  candidates 


that  would  be  available  for  equal  time 
were  we  not  today  with  this  very  modest 
change  that  we  make  In  the  equal  time 
provision  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  Act. 

Mr.  Chalrmtui,  I  feel  It  is  also  impor- 
tant that  we  should  discuss  certain  other 
points  raised  by  my  good  friend  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Springer],  for  whom  I  ex- 
press great  affection  and  high  admira- 
tion. However,  my  friend  from  Illinois 
has  set  himself  up  a  straw  man  of  im- 
mense size  and  of  a  frightening  appear- 
ance, one  which  purports  to  be  either  a 
present  or  future  complete  repeal  of  sec- 
Uon  315. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
Is  fair  to  say  that  this  Is  not  done  by  the 
legislation,  either  In  the  present  or  in  the 
future.  This  Is  nothing  more  than  a 
straw  man.  Most  of  the  other  big  bears 
which  my  friend  from  Illinois  finds  here 
are  already  to  be  found  under  existing 
law.  They  are  not  added  by  this  legis- 
lation. 

There  is  contained  on  page  5  of  the 
report  language  which  defines  with  great 
clarity  the  boimds  of  the  suspension  that 
is  afforded  is  for  programs  for  any  of 
the  three  candidates.  It  limits  it  to  pro- 
grams. There  is  opportunity  for  equiva- 
lent appearances.  This  means  that  the 
equal  time  doctrine  is  not  suspended  in- 
sofar as  the  news  programs  and  other 
programs  are  concerned,  except  where 
equivalent  appearance  opportimlty  is  af- 
forded to  all  three.  Therefore,  only  in. 
perhaps,  one.  two,  or  three  or  perhaps  no 
more  than  five  cases  will  the  doctrine  be 
suspended  for  a  nationwide  broadcast 
which  will  be  put  on  by  the  networks. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  possible  for  larger  mi- 
nor networks  which  serve  limited  areas  to 
afford  time,  perhaps,  under  suspension 
of  the  equal  time  doctrine  but  that  Is  not 
likely.  The  suspension  Is  limited  to  those 
who  have  qualified  on  the  ballots  In  no 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  States,  or  34 
of  the  States.  It  does  not  affect  the  fair- 
ness doctrine,  nor  does  It  in  any 
fashion  change  the  requirement  under 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  which 
requires  that  stations  and  the  networks 
and  the  licensees  "operate  in  the  public 
Interest." 

Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Before  we  get 
away  from  this  multiplicity  of  candi- 
dates, should  not  the  point  made  that 
this  great  niunber — the  Prohibition 
Party.  *he  Socialist  Workers  Party,  the 
Hamiltonian  Party,  as  well  as  many 
others — does  not  Include  any  really 
viable  candidates?  Even  if  those  candi- 
dates, in  States  where  their  names  ap- 
pear on  the  ballot,  should  receive  the  vote 
of  every  single  citizen,  there  is  no  legal 
or  mathematical  possibility  of  any  of 
them  being  elected  President  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  correct.  The 
only  mathematical  possibility  for  anyone 
being  elected  President  is  among  those 
contained  in  the  bill  now  pending  before 
us. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  If  the  gentleman 
will   yield   further,    these   are   Richard 
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Nixon,  Hubert  Humphrey,  and  George 
Wallace? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  a  perusal  of 
these  remarks  as  contained  in  the  re- 
port and  the  careful  scrutiny  of  the  bill 
now  pending  before  us  is  very  important 
and  with  reference  to  the  great  percent- 
age of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  and  what 
it  proposes  to  do  but  which  also  very 
carefully  limits  the  language  and  the  In- 
terpretive language  exemption  which  is 
established   and   which   makes   It   very 
plain  that  this  bill  is  in  the  public  interest 
and  I  am  sure  anyone  who  is  a  candi- 
date worth  his  salt,  who  is  able  to  carry 
on  the  high  responslbUitles  of  the  Pres- 
idency and  who  are  able  to  face  the  great 
challenge  of  international  diplomacy  in 
discussions  with  other  national  leaders 
can  meet  the  test  imposed  upon  them 
under  this  bill.  ^  ,^ 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  be  just  as  fair 
in  this  debate  as  I  can.  One  feUow  that 
I  greatly  liked  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
was  Jack  Kennedy. 

He  told  me  in  the  White  House  that  he 
thought  there  ought  to  be  debate  in  1964. 
Not  only  did  he  say  that  to  me,  but  he 
put  it  in  print,  and  if  you  go  back  and 
find  it  in  the  newspapers;  that  is  how 
Jack  Kennedy  stood  on  debates  in  1964. 
So  I  do  not  want  any  interpretation  put 
10  this  that  a  real  stand-up  guy  like 
Jack  Kennedy  was  not  fair.  He  knew 
that  he  had  an  advantage  in  1960,  and 
he  was  gentleman  enough  to  recognize 
that  he  had  to  return  that  same  kind  of 
courtesy  in  1964.  That  is  a  real  gentle- 
man in  my  opinion. 

Mr.    WAGGONNER.    Mr.    Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  expressed  a  desire  as  he 
went  into  the  well  at  the  start  of  his 
remarks  to  be  fair.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  Member  of  this  House  who  has 
any  other  opinion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  except  that  he  has  always  been 
eminently  fair.  Certainly  that  is  the 
opinion  of  this  one  Member  from  Louisi- 
ana. I  do  not  know  how  a  man  could  be 
more  fair  than  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  IMr.  Springer].  His  integrity  is 
beyond  reproach. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  tMr. 
Cunningham]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  that  the  gentleman  from  California. 
John  Moss,  my  respected  colleague  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  and  a  re- 
spected colleague  of  all  of  us.  was  here 
today,  because  he  is  the  most  critical 
member  on  our  committee  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  he  has  reason  to  be,  as  I  do. 
I  presume  that  the  gentleman  is  out 
in  his  district,  which  is  his  privilege,  but 
if  he  was  here  today  the  Members  would 
set  a  real  selling  by  him  on  why  this  leg- 
islation should  be  defeated. 

Also  I  wish  that  everyone  would  read 
these  minority  views  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [John  Moss]  and  the 


gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Harvey] 
and  I  have  signed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  not  had  any  com- 
munication from  any  Presidential  candi- 
date on  this  joint  resolution,  or  anyone 
who  represented  him,  but  I  do  want  to 
say  that  both  candidates  can  easily  af- 
ford to  buy  their  time,  and  have  their 
det>ates  and  positions  put  forth  as  they 
see  fit. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  kidding  ourselves.  Tliese  are  not  de- 
bates. The  Members  here  surely  know 
what  a  genuine  debate  is.  These  are  not 
debates  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  The 
networks  run  the  show  and  tell  these 
people  what  they  should  do,  and  they 
slant  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

I  want  to  refresh  the  memory  of  the 
Members  on  section  315  and  the  equal 
time  and  fairness  doctrine.  Several  years 
ago  our  committee  voted  to  allow  the 
networks  to  use,  or  the  local  stations  to 
use  political  candidates  in  their  news 
programs,  and  that  is  the  law  today.  And 
if  therms  anyone  in  this  Chamber  who 
has  not  been  hurt  by  the  abuse  of  the 
networks  or  the  local  TV  sUtions  or  radio 
stations  under  the  provision  that  we  al- 
lowed. I  would  like  to  know  about  it.  be- 
cause John  Moss  has  been  hurt  by  it.  I 
know  I  have  been  hurt  by  it.  I  knov,'  that 
Congressman  Torbert  Macdonald  has 
been  hurt  by  it,  and  I  know  that  many 
others  have  been  hurt  by  it. 

To  open  up  this  law  to  let  these 
wealthy  radio  and  television  people  limit 
their  programs  to  a  selected  few,  means 
that  you  are  going  to  be  hurt  because 
they  are  not  directed  and  there  will  be 
no  law  governing  them,  and  they  are  go- 
ing to  penalize  candidates  as  we  see  them 
penalizing  in  their  various  programs  this 
Congress,  making  fools  of  us  because 
maybe  one  Member,  or  somebody  con- 
nected with  the  establislunent  here, 
might  have  made  some  foolish  statement 
or  performed  a  foolish  act. 

It  indicts  all  of  us.  If  that  is  what  you 
want,  vote  for  this.  There  is  probably  not 
a  single  one  of  you  who  will  ever  get 
fair  play  when  you  suspend  section  315 
and   eventually   eliminate   the   fairness 
doctrine  as  is  indicated  by  the  suspension 
that  took  place  a  few  years  ago  when  we 
said,  "You  do  not  have  to  give  equal  time 
on  news  broadcast  for  all."  Many  of  us 
have  been  hurt.  I  just  pray  that  John 
Moss  could  be  here  and  give  you  this  in- 
formation In  more  detail.  It  is  amazing  to 
me  that  those  supporting  this  bill  are 
supporting  these  wealthy  TV-radio  peo- 
ple. They  have  plenty  of  money.  They  are 
making  millions.  They  can  give  time, 
equal  time  free,  to  every  single  candidate 
who  is  running  for  President  and  still 
continue  to  make  money  to  pay  high 
salaries  and  to  pay  off  the  stockholders, 
and  become  more  wealthy  than  they  are. 
That  is  what  you  would  be  doing  In 
passing  this  legislation.  I  am  surprised 
that  the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  on  your  side  of  the  aisle — who  are 
always  for  the  little  man— are  here  to- 
day  protecting  the  big,  rich  radio-TV 
people  In  this  coimtry  by  trying  to  get 
section  315  suspended  and  eventually  re- 

p>ealed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 


1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts IMr.  Macdonald]. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  what  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  has  said,  and 
I  quite  agree  that,  unless  we  had  315  in 
the  Communications  Act,  all  that  the 
gentlemcm  has  said  would  be  true. 

But  I  would  just  like  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  fact  that  this  resolution 
would  not  suspend  section  315  to  all  po- 
litical candidates.  It  would  merely  sus- 
pend section  315  in  order  to  let  the  peo- 
ple know  what  their  presidential  and 
vice-presidential  candidates  are  like.  It 
does  not  attempt  to  suspend  315  as  far 
as  congressional  candidates  go,  the 
mayors  of  cities,  or  other  political  candi- 
dates. This  joint  resolution  merely  goes 
to  the  presidential  and  vice-presidential 
candidates.  I  think  that  it  is  Important 
enough  to  suspend  section  315  so  that 
the  people  can  see  what  a  presidential  or 
a   vice-presidential   candidate    is   truly 

like. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska I  Mr.  Cunningham]  . 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
does  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
mean  to  say  that  there  shall  not  be  free 
and  open  debates  in  these  United 
States — I  do  not  care  which  party  it  Is, 
whether  It  Is  minor  or  major?  Do  you 
want  to  cut  off  their  viewpoints  before 
the  American  people?  It  is  what  you  just 
got  through  saying.  Ever>-one  who  runs 
for  President — I  do  not  care  which  ticket 
he  is  on— has  a  right  to  have  the  people 
listen  to  him,  and  under  this  legislation 
we  are  not  giving  him  that  right. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
On  the  contrary,  what  I  am  saying  is 
that  if  some  opponent  of  yours  from  Ne- 
braska has  an  awful  lot  of  money  and 
pours  money  into  a  local  station,  sec- 
tion 315  still  applies  to  you  and  to  every 
other  Member  of  the  Congress,  whether 
or  not  we  pass  this  bill. 

This  bill  merely  goes  to  the  presidential 
and  the  vice  presidential  candidates. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  But  I  must  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  that 
if  my  opponent  has  a  huge  sum  of  money 
for  TV,  I  may  not  have,  and  actually  do 
not  have,  such  large  sums  of  money,  I 
could  not  be  given  equal  time  because  I 
could  not  afford  it,  but  we  could  enact 
legislation  giving  major  political  candi- 
dates equal  but  separate  time  without 
charge. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  remaining  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cun- 
ningham]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  again  emphasize  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  who  is  my  dear 
friend  that  if  my  opponent  buys  $18,000 
worth  of  television  time  or  radio  time, 
surelv  that  time  has  to  be  allowed  to 
me  as  equal  time,  but  I  have  to  pay  the 
$18  000 — which  I  cannot  afford  to  pay. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper] .  ^^ 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  able  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  warmly  commend  the 
able  chalrmcm  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  and  his 
committee  for  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  of  this  House  and  for  being  stead- 
tast  against  the  obstacles  which  have 
been  interposed  to  it. 

While  I  am  sure  all  of  us  hope  that 
his  committee  will  be  able  to  bring  forth 
in  the  next  Congress  legislation  dealing 
permanently  with  this  subject,  this 
legislation  is  the  only  practical  way  we 
have  now  of  allowing  the  American  peo- 
ple to  hear  the  three  major  candidates 
debate  the  real  issues  of  this  campaign 
for  the  Presidency. 

While  I  am  a  supporter  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey,  and  not  of  former  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  of  Alabama,  I  think  it  is 
only  fair  to  recognize  that  he  has  estab- 
lished his  right  to  be  heard. 

I  hope  this  measure  csm  be  enacted 
so  we  can  give  these  three  candidates  an 
opportunity  to  state  their  standing  on 
the  major  issues  of  our  time  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida 

I  would  like  to  add  to  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  had  to  say  about 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Springer].  Certainly  in  my  years  on  the 
committee  the  gentleman  has  been  ut- 
terly fair.  We  all  differ.  We  are  bound 
to.  We  are  different  kinds  of  people.  But 
in  that  differing,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  always  been  a  gentleman.  I 
can  honestly  say  that  many  pieces  of 
legislation  which  have  been  put  on  the 
books  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and 
for  America  would  not  have  been  on  the 
statute  books  today'lf  I  had  not  had  the 
cooperation  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Springer].  So  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  colloquy  on  this 
legislation  reminds  me  of  a  little  point 
In  history.  When  Rome  was  threatened 
the  cackling  of  the  geese  wakened  the 
soldiers  and  saved  the  city  and  the  em- 
pire. We  have  been  debating  this  resolu- 
tion and  our  debates  have  alerted  us  to 
some  of  the  dangers  of  suspending  sec- 
tion 315  and  also  of  some  of  the  benefits. 
As  our  able  colleague  from  Florida  has 
said,  this  is  the  only  avenue  we  have  open 
to  us  at  this  time  if  we  are  to  have  an 
appearance  by  the  three  major  presi- 
dential candidates  on  the  same  program. 

However,  as  I  see  it.  we  ought  not  to 
have  to  do  it  this  way  again.  The  com- 
mittee ought  to  get  into  this  and  see 
what  must  be  done  to  avoid  this  suspen- 
sion device.  I  believe  the  Communica- 
tions Act  is  a  good  law.  but  if  there  are 
changes  which  should  be  made.  I  think 
we  ought  to  make  them. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  175. 
which  would  temporarily  suspend  the  so- 
called  equal -time  provision  under  the 
Comunications  Act  of  1934  to  make  It 
possible  for  the  three  presidential  can- 
didates to  meet  face-to-face  on  national 
television  and  debate  the  issues  of  this 
campaign. 

It  is  important  that  the  American  peo- 
ple find  out  where  each  candidate  stands 
on  the  key  issues  that  face  the  Nation. 


It  is  critically  important  that  they  find 
out  before  the  election.  There  is  no  more 
effective  way  to  do  this  than  In  face-to- 
face  debate. 

The  candidates  want  this.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  has  called  repeatedly  for 
a  chance  to  debate.  Governor  Wallace  has 
demanded  that  he  be  Included.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  statement  by  Mr.  Nixon,  but 
I  cannot  believe  that  he  would  reject  a 
chance  to  discuss  the  Issues  with  his  op- 
ponents in  a  public  forum. 

The  equal-time  provision  is  a  good  pro- 
vision. It  prevents  broadcasting  media 
from  unfairly  favoring  one  candidate  or 
one  party.  But.  as  it  has  been  interpreted 
to  require  all  candidates — even  splinter 
party  candidates — to  be  Included  in  a 
general  debate,  it  works  against  the  pub- 
lic Interest  in  presidential  elections.  How 
effective  would  a  debate  be  If  there  were 
10  or  20  participants?  There  are  at  least 
that  many  candidates  on  the  ballots  in 
various  States.  Why  should  these  tiny 
parties  that  are  not  even  on  the  ballot 
in  most  States,  and,  therefore,  have  no 
chance  of  election  be  Included  to  obscure 
the  Issues  and  confuse  the  public? 

I  actually  favor  permanent  amendment 
of  the  Commimlcatlons  Act  to  provide  for 
debate  In  presidential  elections,  rather 
than  these  quadrennial  suspensions 
which  too  often  become  political  foot- 
balls. Suspension  should  be  provided  per- 
manently with  respect  to  all  presidential 
candidates  that  qualify  in  three -fourth's 
of  the  States. 

A  permanent  solution  was  not  possible 
in  committee,  however,  and  I  think  the 
provisions  made  for  this  year's  election 
are  eminently  fair.  They  require  that  any 
candidate  who  is  on  the  ballot  in  three - 
fourths  of  the  States  be  included  in  the 
debate.  This  assures  Mr  Wallace  the  role 
that  he  has  earned.  The  resolution  would 
enable  meaningful  debate  without  having 
to  include  insignificant  candidates. 

Once  the  election  Is  over  amd  the  peo- 
ple have  made  their  choice,  the  equal- 
time  provision  will  again  be  in  effect.  It 
should  be  among  the  first  orders  of  busi- 
ness to  consider  a  permanent  provision 
for  presidential  TV  debates  at  that  time, 
in  the  absence  of  the  heat  of  a  particular 
election. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  support  this  resolution  to 
suspend  for  the  1968  campaign  the  equal- 
time  requirements  of  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  for  nomi- 
nees for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President.  The  susperxsion  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  major  candidates  for 
these  offices,  those  who  have  been  quali- 
fied by  applicable  State  law  to  appear 
on  the  ballots  of  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  several  States,  to  have  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  by  the  electorate. 

In  my  own  election  campaign  I  have 
debated  my  two  opponents  and  will  de- 
bate them  again  on  television.  Debate 
affords  the  people  a  chance  which  they 
otherwise  may  not  have  to  see  the  can- 
didates and  hear  their  positions.  This  is 
a  critical  election  and  every  reasonable 
opportunity  afforded  the  electorate  to 
judge  the  candidates  is.  In  my  view, 
worthwhile  and  constructive.  It  would  be 
Inconsistent  for  me  to  take  the  position 
that  the  people  of  Maryland  should  not 


be  afforded  an  equal  chance  to  hear  the 
three  candidates  for  President  of  the 
United  States  when  I  am  i>articlpating  In 
debates  with  two  opponents  for  US. 
Senator. 

I-et  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I 
subscribe  to  the  import  of  the  message 
Mr.  Nixon  addressed  yesterday  to  tlie 
people  of  Flint,  Mich.,  when  he  asked: 

Do  you  want  to  get  something  off  your 
cheet  or  do  you  want  to  get  something  done'' 

I  believe  the  people  will  decide  they 
want  to  get  something  done  and  that  by 
suspending  the  provisions  of  section  315 
we  are  helping  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  people  to  decide  how  they  can  best 
doit. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
175.  which  would  suspend  for  the  1968 
campaign  the  equal-time  requirements 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  for 
nominees  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President. 

There  is  a  laudatory  public-service  mo- 
tive underlying  this  resolution.  This  is  an 
unusual  election  year  in  which  many  ob- 
fuscatory  events  and  statements  have  be- 
clouded the  national  issues.  The  Ameri- 
can voter  Is  entitled  to  know  how  each 
candidate  for  the  office  of  President  and 
Vice  President  from  the  major  political 
parties  stands  on  these  major  issues.  He 
can  best  gain  this  knowledge  through 
the  medium  of  a  televised  confrontation 
between  the  major  candidates,  without 
the  interjection  of  candidates  of  minor 
and  splinter  parties  who  would  add  little 
to  this  search  for  clarity  and  truth. 

We  have  ample  precedent  for  this  leg- 
islation. Public  Law  86-677  made  pos- 
sible the  joint  Kennedy-Nlxon  appear- 
ances on  television  and  radio  during  the 
1960  presidential  campaign.  That  law 
permitted  time  on  radio  and  television  to 
be  donated  or  given  at  reduced  rates  to 
the  significant  candidates  for  the  offices 
of  President  and  Vice  President  without 
the  necessity  of  according  all  candidates 
for  those  offices  equal  treatment.  The 
service  that  that  law  provided  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  estimate  of  115  million 
people  who  were  said  to  have  watched 
and  listened  to  the"  Kennedy-Nlxon 
appearances. 

If  Americans  were  afforded  that  op- 
portunity in  1960.  they  ought  to  be  given 
the  same  opportunity  in  1968.  when  the 
need  is  felt  to  an  even  greater  degree 
than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent decade.  Recent  polls  show  a  consider- 
able number  of  American  voters  have  not 
yet  made  up  their  minds  on  their  choice 
for  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  expect  the  Ameri- 
can voter  to  make  an  Informed  and  in- 
telligent choice  on  November  5.  we  ought 
to  respond  to  his  urgent  plea  for  help  in 
this  hour  of  national  importance.  We  can 
help  him  by  passing  the  joint  resolution 
now  pending  on  the  floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  that 
part  of  section  3  IS  (a)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  which  re- 
quires any  licensee  of  a  broadcast  station 
who    permits   any    person    who   Is    a    legally 
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qualified  candidate  for  any  public  office  to 
use  a  broadcasting  station  to  afford  equal 
opportunities  to  all  other  such  candidates 
for  that  ofBce  in  the  use  of  such  broadcasting 
station,  is  suspended  beginning  August  31. 
1968,  for  the  period  of  the  1968  presidential 
and  vlce-prestdentlal  campaign  with  respect 
to  nominees  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Nothing 
in  the  foregoing  shall  be  construed  as  reliev- 
ing broadcasters  from  the  obligation  im- 
posed upon  them  under  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  to  operate  In  the  public  interest. 

COMMITTEE   AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2,  line  1, 
strike  out  "nominees"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "candidates". 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

(Roll  No.  417] 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2.  line  2. 
strike  out  the  period  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: ":  except  that  such  suspension  shall 
apply  only  to  broadcasts  which  incorporate 
In  the  same  program  opportunity  for  equlvad 
lent  appearances  by  all  Presidential  or  Vlce- 
Presldentlal  candidates  who  have  been  quali- 
fied by  applicable  State  law  to  appear  on 
the  ballots  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  sev- 
eral States.  For  the  purpose  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
considered  a  State." 


Abbltt 
Adair 
Ashley 
Ash  more 
Asplnall 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
Hoggs 
Bow 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burton,  Utah 
Busb 
Button 
Cabell 
Casey 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Corm&n 
Cowger 
Davis,  Oa. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Denney 
Dickinson 
Dwyer 

Edwards.  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Brlenborn 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fucell 
Pisher 
Uallflan&kls 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Glalmo 


Gilbert 
Gray 

Griffiths 

Grose 

Gurney 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoekl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

HoUfleld 

Bull 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Long.  La. 

McClory 

Martin 

Matbtas.  Md. 

Meeds 

Michel 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mink 

Moore 

Moorhead 
Morris,  N.  Mex 

Morton 

Mosher 
Moss 


Murphy,  NY. 

Nichols 

OHara.  111. 

Patman 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pollock 

Pryor 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roudebush 

Rousb 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarlor 

Scheuer 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Shipley 

SlBk 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

StafTord 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tunney 

Utt 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wiggins 

WUIU 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

Wright 

Wyatt 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Mills, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  joint  resolution  iS.J. 
Res.  175)  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  299  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  spoke  on  this  matter  before  the  quo- 
rum call,  but  time  ran  out,  so  I  wanted 
to  reemphaslze  some  of  the  points  and 
bring  up  another  point  or  two. 

I  want  particularly  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  on  the  Democratic 
side  to  the  minority  views.  The  strongest 
objector  to  this  legislation  is  our  dear 
colleague,  John  Moss,  who  helped  origi- 
nally to  frame  and  enact  the  fairness 
doctrine  Evidently  he  is  in  his  district 
and  is  unavoidably  detained.  If  he  were 
here  he  would  be  strongly  opposed  to 
this  legislation  as  noted  in  his  minority 
views. 

However,  I  presume  it  will  pass.  I  want 
to  say  to  every  Member  here  that  the 
day  will  come  when  they  will  regret  that 
they  have  passed  this  particular  piece 
of  legislation. 

A  few  years  ago,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
we  let  the  networks  and  television  sta- 
tions off  the  hook. 

During  the  news  broadcasts,  when  we 
had  the  famous  Lars  Daly  and  everyone 
else  wanting  to  be  carried  in  the  news 
programs,  because  at  that  time  Mayor 
Daley  was  leading  a  parade,  I  think,  of 
the  Hibernians  or  some  such  affair  in 
Chicago,  the  news  people  covered  that 
parade  and  mentioned  the  mayors  name 
as  was  proper.  Then  Lars  Daly  demanded 
equal  time.  So  they  had  to  give  it  to 
him.  We  gave  the  radio  and  television 
people  relief  from  such  situations.  But 
now  they  want  to  knock  out  all  of  sec- 
tion 315  and  the  whole  principle  con- 
tained in  the  Fairness  Doctrine.  John 
Moss  has  had  bad  experience  with  this 
and  I  have  had  bad  experience  with  this 
and  TORBERT  Macdonald  has  had  bad  ex- 
perience with  this,  because  we  have  re- 
ceived unfair  treatment  because  of  what 
was  done  in  the  Lars  Daly  case.  This  leg- 
islation today,  of  course.  Is  a  temporary 
thing.  I  hope  you  understand  that.  What 
the  networks  and  the  TV  stations  want 
is   complete   abolition    of    tills   fairness 
doctrine  and  section  315.  If  they  get  that, 
then  you  are  going  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  all  of  these  big.  wealthy  TV  and  radio 
people.  Then  you  will  have  nothing  that 
you  can  do  about  it  if  they  favor  your 
opponent. 

I  cannot  imagine  why  anybody  would 
want  to  remove  the  legal  restrictions  to 
the  TV  and  radio  people  by  voting  in 
favor  of  this  bill  before  us  today.  These 
TV  people  particularly  are  making  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  for  them- 
selves and  their  stockholders.  They  have 
ample  opportunity  and  have  ample 
money  to  give  everyl>ody  who  wants  to 
run  for  President  a  chance  to  be  heard. 


I  think  every  voice,  whether  I  agree  with 
it  or  not.  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
be  heard  on  the  networks  or  on  the  local 
stations.  So  I  say  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  networks  and  the  TV  people  are 
anxious  and  adamant  about  this.  They 
have  been  beating  us  over  the  head  try- 
ing to  get  all  of  these  restrictions  elim- 
inated. This  is  one  step  toward  that.  The 
day  will  come  when  some  radio  or  TV 
station  in  your  district  will  attack  you 
and  you  will  not  have  any  recourse  along 
the  lines  you  now  have. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  How  could  the 
networks  possibly  gain  this  power  that 
the  gentleman  expresses  so  much  fear  of 
except  by  consent  of  the  Congress? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  How  can  they 
gain  the  power? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Yes. 
Mr.     CUNNINGHAM.     What     power? 
Over  the  candidates? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  No.  To  do  all  of 
these  things  that  you  propo.se  they  are 
going  to  do  if  we  suspend  this  for  a  short 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  said  this  is  just 
the  nose-under-the-tent  proposition. 
They  want  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  act. 
Then  they  are  free  to  be  favorable  to  one 
candidate  over  another  and  there  is 
nothing  that  you  will  be  able  to  do 
about  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Assuming  it  is  as 
the  gentleman  said,  just  a  nose-under- 
the-tent  affair,  has  not  the  gentleman  in 
fact  just  now  advocated  far  more  than 
that  when  he  advocated  giving  every- 
body equal  time?  When  you  say  "give 
everybody  equal  time,"  does  that  not  In- 
clude a  Communist  candidate? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  What  I  said  was 
simply  this:  Everybody,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  a  minority  or  majority, 
ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  By  "everybody," 
does  that  include  a  Communist  candi- 
date? Does  "everybody"  include  a  Com- 
munist candidate?  The  Communists  are 
dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  this  coun- 
try and  equal  time  is  not  for  them. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  We  cannot  both 
talk  at  once,  and  I  do  not  yield  any 
further.  I  simply  say  that  the  Vegetarian 
Party  or  the  Prohibition  Party  and  that 
type  of  people  should  be  able  to  put  their 
viewpoint  across. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
this  bill  because  the  overriding  reason  is 
to  permit  the  American  people  to  see  on 
the  screen  the  three  important  candi- 
dates running  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  three  important 
candidates  running  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  That  is  an 
overriding  reason. 

I  say  that  also  because  I  am  a  prag- 
matic or  practical  politician,  but  from  a 
historical  standpoint  it  is  well  to  point 
out  that  there  is  some  danger  in  this  bill. 
If  we  had  had  something  of  this  nature 
in  1820  we  would  have  been  in  trouble 
in  this  Nation.  In  1820  there  were  four 
candidates.  One  was  Clay,  one  was  Web- 
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ster,  one  was  John  Qulncy  Adams  ,and 
the  other  was  Andrew  Jackson  who  was 
the  Bete  Noir  and  somewhat  of  a  mav- 
erick. Andrew  Jackson  was  of  a  different 
type  than  the  other  three.  He  came  out 
of  the  West,  and  he  was  called  a  wUd- 
eyed  radical. 

If  we  had  had  something  of  this  sort 
at  that  time  Jackson  could  not  have  ap- 
peared on  the  screen.  As  It  happened,  the 
election  was  thrown  Into  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Clay  threw  his  sup- 
port to  John  Qulncy  Adams  and  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  elected  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  situation  similarly  developed  In 
1860.  Lincoln  was  not  the  candidate  of  the 
ruling  parties  of  the  1860's.  He  was  an 
outsider,  a  political  outcast.  If  we  had 
had  this  situation  in  existence  at  that 
time,  Lincoln  could  not  have  had  his 
image  placed  on  the  screen.  The  disad- 
vantage under  which  he  labored  would 
have  been  exacerbated.  American  history 
would  have  been  entirely  changed. 

Similarly,  In  1912  you  had  three  candi- 
dates; you  had  Taft,  you  had  Wilson  and 
you  haff'Teddy  Roosevelt.  Teddy  Roose- 
velt then  was  refractory  and  unorthodox 
but  he  might  have  been  denied  the  privi- 
lege of  appearing  on  the  screen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that  It 
is  well  to  keep  those  examples  in  mind  for 
the  future  and  I  hope  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  in 
the  next  Congress  will  come  out  with 
something  far  more  constructive  than 
this  pending  bill  before  us.  A  study  in 
depth  is  required. 

I  believe,  as  the  gentleman  who  just 
preceded  me  stated,  there  Is  a  great 
deal  of  selfishness  on  the  part  of  na- 
tional networks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1960  there  were  14 
different  candidates,  there  were  14  dif- 
ferent platforms  and  there  were  14  dif- 
ferent parties.  Why  should  not  the  net- 
works give  every  single  member  of  those 
parties  an  equal  opportunity?  Of  course, 
it  would  have  been  costly  to  them.  But 
examine  their  balance  sheets  of  financial 
accomplishments.  Incidentally  you  can- 
not examine  their  balance  sheets  be- 
cause they  are  not  made  public.  You  can- 
not get  a  balance  sheet  from  the  Ameri- 
can Broadcasting  Co.,  you  carmot  get  a 
balance  sheet  from  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting Co.,  and  you  cannot  get  a  balance 
sheet  from  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  But  there  are  certain  ways  in  which 
we  discover  something  about  their  huge 
profits.  And,  they  should  be  concerned 
and  even  compelled  to  give  equal  time  to 
all  of  these  parties.  I  do  not  even  care 
If  It  is  the  Communist  Party.  Why  should 
not  the  Communist  Parfcy  have  the  right 
to  speak  and  then  we  will  know  some- 
thing of  the  evils  and  defects  of  the 
Communist  Party.  But  we  cover  up  and 
hush-hush  the  Commimlst  Party  and  the 
more  we  hush  It  up  and  hide  It  the 
more  attractive  we  make  it  to  the  young 
impressionable  and  the  inexperienced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  1960  election  we 
had  the  Conservative  Party,  we  had  the 
Tax  Cut  Party,  we  had  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party,  we  had  the  Constitution 
Party,  and  we  had  the  Vegetarian  Party, 
and  so  forth.  I  see  no  reason  why  all 
could  not  have  been  heard.  There  would 
have  been  no  disadvantage  or   Incon- 


venience to  those  who  had  television  sets. 
You  simply  turned  them  off  if  you  were 
not  interested.  But  the  right  should 
have  been  theirs  and  the  right  should 
always  be  extended  to  those  who  seek 
such  an  Important  office  as  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  There  may 
have  been  a  Lincoln  among  those  can- 
didates in  1960. 

There  may  have  been  a  Lincoln  among 
those  candidates  in  1960.  I  do  not  know. 
How  can  we  find  out  unless  they  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  particu- 
larly over  the  foremost  media  of  com- 
munications; namely,  television  and 
radio? 

So,  my  good  friends,  I  hope  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce will  keep  these  factors  in  mind.  I 
repeat,  however,  In  order  to  get  the  three 
main  candidates  on  the  screen  together, 
or  at  least  two  of  them,  I  am  voting  for 
this  joint  resolution.  I  am  doing  it 
against  principle.  I  do  it  for  practical 
politics. 

AMENDMENT    TO    COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 
OFFERED    BY    MR.    ATRES 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Atsxs:  On  page  2  lines 
3  and  4  delete  "Incorporate  In  the  same  pro- 
gram opportunity  for  equivalent  appearances 
by  all",  and  Inaert  in  lieu  thereof  "provide 
for  separate  eqiUvalent  appearances  by  the". 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  as  read  by  the  Clerk,  pro- 
vides for  separate  equivalent  appear- 
ances by  the  candidates. 

I  heard  what  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
just  said,  and  I  can  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  as  far  as  I  am  person- 
ally concerned  I  have  never  been  Injured, 
I  have  never  been  hurt,  furthermore  I 
have  never  been  benefited  by  any  of  the 
provisions  under  the  so-called  section 
315.  but  I  do  know  a  little  about  how 
people  react  to  television  today. 

When  we  refer  to  what  happened  back 
in  the  time  of  Lincoln  the  news  media 
at  that  time  was  entirely  different.  It 
took  an  entirely  different  type  of  expres- 
sion, and  It  took  an  entirely  different 
type  of  campaign.  But  I  feel  that  the 
American  people  are  not  particularly  In- 
terested in  any  three-ring  circus  being 
put  on  TV.  That  is  exactly  what  you  are 
going  to  have  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  You  are  going  to  have  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
a  third  party.  We  are  saying  to  the  net- 
works: "You  can  put  it  on  when  you 
want  to."  But  I  can  assure  you,  knowing 
networks  as  I  do,  that  they  are  not  go- 
ing to  put  it  on  opposite  Laugh-In,  al- 
though the  candidates — at  least,  some  of 
them,  might  use  the  expression  of  that 
cute  little  gal  who  says  "Sock  it  to  me," 
because  that  is  about  what  it  is  going  to 
be. 

Now,  this  will  be  a  great  show  for  the 
networks,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
Congress  is  going  to  provide  a  show  for 
the  networks  In  an  effort  to  determine 
who  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States  should  be.  It  would  only  add  con- 
fusion. 


Every  one  of  the  Members  present 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice  have  gained 
the  confidence  of  your  people,  otherwise 
you  would  not  be  here.  You  received  a 
majority  of  the  vote.  You  did  not  win 
your  seat  in  this  distinguished  body  by 
just  engaging  in  a  three-way  discussion 
that  your  constituents  watched  and  de- 
cided whether  or  not  you  were  qualified 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; you  won  your  seat  by  ex- 
plaining your  position  to  your  constitu- 
ents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  I  am  con. 
cerned  the  best  way  for  the  American 
people  to  decide  who  should  be  President 
of  the  United  States  is  to  accept  this 
amendment.  Let  us  ijermit  each  of  these 
candidates — and  perhaps  they  all  have 
good  qualifications,  I  am  not  taking  any 
sides,  although  I  am  for  one  of  the  can- 
didates, Mr.  Nixon;  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  for  another  one, 
and  some  of  the  Members  of  course  are 
for  the  third  one.  Some  of  the  Members 
believe  that  such  a  circus  would  benefit 
their  particular  candidate.  But  you  are 
playing  right  into  the  hands  of  the  net- 
work to  provide  a  great  laugh-in  show 
for  them. 

What  is  wrong  with  this  amendment? 
What  is  wrong  with  each  and  every  one 
of  these  candidates  being  able  to  be  given 
time  by  the  network  to  say,  "This  Is  my 
position.  This  is  where  I  stand."  Let  the 
candidate  run  his  show  the  way  he  wants 
to  run  It  rather  than  how  the  networks 
would  like  to  get  a  higher  Hooper  rat- 
ing. I  believe  all  of  you  understand  what 
the  situation  is. 

After  all,  what  Is  f airplay?  Falrplay 
is  for  the  individual  candidate  to  stand 
on  his  own  feet  without  being  harassed 
by  two  other  people.  Whenever  you  get 
into  a  contest  with  three  people,  whether 
It  is  the  fighting  ring  or  whether  it  is  in 
the  political  ring,  guys  can  gang  up.  Falr- 
play is  for  each  man  to  stand  before  the 
American  people  In  this  phenomena  that 
we  have  in  television  today  and  to  say, 
"This  is  my  position.  Judge  me  on  what 
I  stand  for." 

This  is  going  to  give  the  American 
people  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  each 
candidate,  and  the  networks  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  will  be  forced  to 
give  them  comparable  time — comparable 
prime  time,  I  would  hope — so  that  the 
electorate  will  be  able  to  look  at  Mr. 
Nixon,  Mr.  Httmphrey,  and  Mr.  Wallace, 
after  their  presentations,  without  any 
prejudice,  without  any  ganging  up,  with- 
out any  situation  that  may  be  determined 
not  to  be — without  casting  any  aspersions 
on  anyone — falrplay,  and  say,  "This  is 
the  man  that  I  think  should  be  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America." 

That  is  what  this  amendment  provides. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  provides 
that  the  candidates  must  appear  on  the 
same  program  and  have  equivalent  time. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  would 
provide  for  separate,  equivalent  appear- 
ances in  which  the  same  people  might 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  candi- 
dates together.  We  thought  that  by  pro- 
viding for  their  appearance  in  the  same 
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program,  appearing  at  the  same  time 
and  having  equivalent  time,  they  would 
not  have  an  advantage  or  disadvantage, 
and  they  would  have  to  be  all  treated  the 
same  and  could  be  compared  by  the 
voters  of  America. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  in  his  .statement  that  the  appear- 
ance of  the  candidates  would  be  a  three- 
ring  circus,  because  I  do  not  want  to  put 
any  of  our  presidential  condldates,  what- 
ever party  they  belong  to.  in  the  role  of 
a  clown  or  an  actor.  I  am  satisfied  the 
three  major  candidates  are  all  good  men 
and  well  qualified. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr,  AYRES.  I  will  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  neighbor  that  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  mean  to  imply  that  any 
of  the  candidates  should  be  placed  In 
that  category.  But  having  viewed  what 
happens  when  three  individuals  get  to- 
gether in  front  of  the  camera,  and  hav- 
ing known  many  cameramen — and  I  do 
not  know  how  the  networks  would  ar- 
range this — it  could  bring  about  a  bur- 
lesque in  American  politics.  I  think  all 
three  of  these  gentlemen  are  above  that. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  sure  they  are.  I  am  sure.  If 
presented  with  the  opportunity,  they 
would  take  advantage  of  it  and  help  to 
enlighten  the  American  people  and  en- 
able them  to  understand  the  issues  and 
what  their  position  is  on  those  issues, 
thus  giving  the  public  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  judgment  with  all  sides  having 
their  views  presented. 

I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  any  more 
falrplay  than  to  put  them  all  together 
at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same 
circumstances  and  before  the  same  au- 
dience. So,  for  that  reason,  I  would  op- 
pose the  amendment  and  ask  the  House 
to  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  echo  what  was  said 
by  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 
We  discussed  this  In  the  subcommittee 
and  in  the  full  committee  at  great  length. 
Actually,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  best 


very  interested  in  seeing  the  response  to 
questions  that  will  be  asked  about  law 
and  order  in  the  United  States.  I  would 
like  to  hear  the  Republican  candidate's 
answer,  side  by  side  with  that  of  the 
third  major  party  candidate,  Mr.  WU- 
lace,  because  sometimes  the  two  candi- 
dates sound  like  each  other  and  some- 
times they  do  not.  I  think  a  confronta- 
tion between  both  of  them,  with  Mr. 
Humphrey  there  as  well  to  state  where 
the  Democratic  Party  stands  on  this  Is- 
sue, can  only  benefit  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  who  have  a  right  to  see 
these  three  people  not  in  commercial  ad- 
vertisements and  in  ads  that  have  been 
dreamed  up  by  Madison  Avenue,  but  to 
see  these  candidates  on  their  feet,  to  see 
them  answering  spontaneously  questions 
that  are  put  to  them. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  differentiation 
made  between  all  three  candidates,  be- 
cause, as  I  said,  sometimes  Mr.  Wallace 
and  Mr.  Nixon  seem  very  close  on  this 
issue  of  law  and  order.  I  personally  would 
like  to  hear  the  three  candidates  state 
their  views  as  to  what  are  the  major 
issues  in  the  United  States  now.  If  Mr. 
Wallace  Is  close  to  Mr.  Nixon  on  this 
issue,  I  would  like  to  hear  about  that.  If 
they  are  both  for  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam, I  would  also  feel  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  should  hear  their  point 
of  view. 

I  think  in  1960  the  networks,  despite 
the  criticism  that  they  have  received  in 
the  Chamber  today,  did  a  great  service 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I 
think  they  are  very  capable  of  doing  just 
that,  if  we  adopt  this  bill  and  defeat  the 
amendment. 

The  spontaneous  reaction  when  three 
people  are  there  is  one  thing.  Paid  com- 
mercial appearances  are  something  else 
again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  speak  just  briefiy  to 
this  particular  point.  It  seems  to  me  this 
amendment  reaches  in  exactly  the  direc- 
tion which  the  proposal  before  us  today 
has  been  argued  to  be  reaching  for.  The 
purpose  of  making  time  available  to  the 
various  candidates  is  to  give  the  elector 


capacity  to  reason  and  to  present  his 
reasons  soundly,  then  the  amendment 
proposed  by  our  colleague  from  Ohio  is. 
I  believe,  an  excellent  amendment. 

Listen  carefully  to  the  language  of 
what  he  proposes:  "To  provide  for  sepa- 
rate equivalent  appearances  by  the 
candidates." 

This  is  a  case  of  seeing  them  In  simi- 
lar situations.  If  the  proper  situation  Is 
to  see  each  man  before  a  panel  of  news 
people  who  will  ask  questions,  so  be  it. 
If  the  proper  situation  Is  to  see  each  man 
make  an  Independent  presentation  of  his 
own  on  subjects  given  to  him  in  advance, 
so  be  It.  If  it  should  be  some  other  form, 
so  be  it. 

But  what  we  are  striving  to  do  is  not 
to  entertain  the  American  public.  What 
we  are  striving  to  do  is  to  find  out  which 
of  these  men  has  the  capacities  and  the 
qualities  to  serve  us  best  as  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  Ohio 
for  proposing  this  particular  amend- 
ment, and  I  urge  Its  adoption  today. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this  pending 
amendment.  If  adopted,  it  would  pro- 
hibit the  appearance  of  the  three  lead- 
ing candidates  for  the  oCQce  of  President, 
to  appear  together  on  television  lor  de- 
bate. It  has  been  said  that  such  an  ap- 
pearance would  be  a  three  ring  circus. 
I  can  assure  you  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Governor  Wallace  would  not  cause  such 
appearance  to  be  a  circus.  He  is  an 
honest,  intelligent  and  dignified  person. 
And  above  all,  he  is  honest. 

The  next  President  of  the  United 
States  will  have  an  almost  impossible  as- 
signment. Therefore  it  is  imperative  that 
the  people  select  the  very  best  qualified 
man.  In  my  opinion,  no  better  way  for 
selection  of  such  man  can  be  made,  than 
by  having  the  three  leading  candidates 
appear  at  the  same  time,  and  discuss 
their  views  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  legislation  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  come  before  this  body 
with  some  credentials  in  the  field  of  tele- 
vision, having  spent  14  years  as  a  mod- 
erator of  a  public  affairs  television  pro- 
gram, and  as  well  vplth  some  recosmltlon 


oualitiP.   in  a  nresWentlal  candidate-     ate  an  opportunity  to  judge  which  of     by  this  body,  have  been  the  moderator 
qualities  m  a  presidential  candidate     ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  particular    who  asked  Adam  Clfiyton  Powell  the  "Ul- 


and  I  suggest  this  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio — come  out  in  actual  confrontation, 
as  happened  in  1960  between  the  two  ma- 
jor candidates.  Now,  either  fortimately 
or  unfortunately,  we  have  a  third  can- 
didate, it  seems,  who  would  qualify  at 
least  in  some  sections  as  a  major  candi- 
date. I  suggest  that  all  three  be  able  to 
confront  each  other  and  have  to  answer 
the  same  questions  and  come  up  with 
whatever  answers  they  see  fit  to  provide. 
It  strikes  me  as  passingly  peculiar  that 
a  number  of  people  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  have  called  these  debates  a 
potential  three-ring  circus.  I  echo  my 
chairman's  feeling  about  this.  I  think 
that  any  man  who  has  worked  long 
enough  and  hard  enough  to  become  a 


office  to  which  he  is  aspiring.  It  should 
be  a  method  of  judging  the  qualities 
which  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  as  he 
steps  forth  as  the  President,  most  par- 
ticularly, of  the  United  States. 

If  what  we  are  looking  for  Is  enter- 
tainment, then  we  have  no  business  con- 
sidering this  particular  bill. 

If  what  we  are  looking  for  is  some 
sort  of  capacity  or  ability  to  shoot  from 
the  hip  or  to  make  snap  judgments, 
oftentimes  not  based  on  soimd  analysis 
of  the  situation,  we  have  no  business 
approving  the  measure  before  us  today. 

But,  If  the  purpose  of  making  this 
time  available  to  each  of  the  major  can- 
didates who  has  a  chance  to  be  elected 


fated  question"  at  the  "Between  the 
Lines"  TV  program. 

I  speak  in  support  of  this  legislation 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  impo.sslble, 
with  the  nonelastic  24-hour  day  avail- 
able to  the  networks,  to  provide  time  for 
all  candidates  for  office.  As  a  result,  the 
people  of  this  Nation  are  to  be  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  viewing  the  candi- 
dates face  to  face  because  the  networks 
do  not  have  sufficient  separate  but  equal 
time  to  comply  with  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  am  interested  in  what 


SrcSdSrof='503"a.i.S.t    «  tS  "parti-;Jar"  o«c.  U  to  give  the    *' f-JS-,  ffi.tt  StX  "veS^" 
S^nSr "'"^  in  the  »n»  o.  hei„.  a    ej^igrate  ^J^^^J^^^^fS.'Z^TZ    U^S^f^^^^^  ISS  *^ .= 


Representatives    in    1958    exempted 
answer  questions.  I,  for  one^'woSd  be     ^^wrS^'of^lhe'ls^u;;:  to  jil^e  '^    news-type  programs  specifically  from  this 


Obviously  the  candidates  will  have  to     the  capacity  of  the  man.  to  jud^e  his    of 
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type  ot  coverage,  and  the  networks,  If 
they  wanted  to.  today  could  do  precisely 
this.  There  Is  no  reason  why  they  could 
not  put  Mr.  Nixon.  Mr.  Hukphrey.  and 
Mr.  Wallace  on  a  "Meet  the  Press"  tjrpe 
of  program.  That  type  of  programing  is 
exempted  from  the  equal  time  provision. 

Would  the  gentleman  comment  on 
that? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  A  news-type  program  is. 
However,  an  Interview  public  affairs 
special  program  is  not. 

They  would  be  subjected  to  the  same 
aspects  of  the  law  as  any  other  type  of 
program  would  under  section  315. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
jrleld  further? 

Mr.  WOLFF  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  HARVFY.  How  would  the  gentle- 
man explain  a  type  of  program  such  as 
"Meet  the  Press"  and  "Pace  the  Nation"? 
Are  they  not  specifically  the  programs 
exempted  In  the  1958  amendments  to  per- 
mit the  very  thing  we  are  talking  about 
taking  place?  In  the  Congress  we  are 
permitting  one  type  and  now  are  saying 
no.  we- should  throw  out  the  whole  law 
when  we-  permit  these.  Is  that  not  ex- 
actly what  we  are  attempting  to  do'' 

Mr.  WOLFF.  If  that  is  the  case  and  I 
do  not  agree,  for  Meet  the  Press  Is  a 
regularly  scheduled  news  public  affairs 
program.  I  do  not  see  why  your  side  of 
the  aisle  objects  to  a  confrontation  of 
the  three  candidates.  It  seems  that  the 
objective  of  stopping  this  legislation  is 
the  objective  of  stopping  a  direct  con- 
frontation between  Mr.  Nixon  and  the 
other  candidates  in  this  race. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  put  his  finger  very  squarely  on 
what  it  is  that  disturbs  our  friends  on 
the  other  side.  This  is  the  dreadful  pros- 
pect to  them  of  having  their  nominee 
stand  before  the  American  public  beside 
the  candidate  of  another  party  and  an- 
swer In  the  same  environment  and  under 
the  same  pressures  the  same  questions 
that  are  submitted  to  that  other  candi- 
date or  to  the  other  two  candidates  as 
provided  by  this  bill.  They  remember 
with  considerable  chagrin  the  disap- 
pointing experience  of  their  candidate 
in  1960.  and  they  do  not  want  to  risk 
that  again  In  1968. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  also  understand  that  Mr. 
Humphrey  has  Mr.  Nixon's  old  make-up 
man  now  as  well. 

In  addition.  I  do  not  think  any  of  the 
distinguished  candidates  would  engage 
in  activities  that  would  place  them  in  the 
position  of  conducting  a  three-ring  cir- 
cus. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Would  it  not  be 
more  descriptive  to  call  it  a  one-ring  cir- 
cus with  the  party  symbols  of  an  ele- 
phant, a  donkey,  and  an  eagle  in  the 
same  ring? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Actually  the  Intent  be- 
hind these  programs  would  be  informa- 
tional. We  have  very  little  time  left  be- 
tween now  and  the  election.  Unless  this 
law  is  passed,  I  do  not  think  that  we  will 


have  an  actual  confrontation  of  the  can- 
didates. There  is  no  reason  why  the  pub- 
lic should  be  deprived  of  this  confron- 
tation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  Intend  to  use 
all  of  this  time  but  do  take  it  in  order 
to  address  myself  to  the  Members  of 
this  particular  question.  This  House  did 
act  in  1958.  as  I  understand  it.  They  in- 
serted an  exemption  in  the  law  to  cover 
this  particular  news  type  of  program 
where  one  or  more  than  one  candidate 
could  be  invited  and  the  network  be  ex- 
empted from  equal  time  coverage.  That 
is  why  it  was  done  in  1958. 

There  are  some  changes  that  should 
be  made  In  section  315.  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  definition  of  the  word  "candidate" 
should  be  revised.  That  Is  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  has 
urged  for  a  long  time.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  is  necessary,  because  a  person  should 
not  be  able  just  to  stand  up  on  a  street 
comer  and  proclaim  that  he  is  a  candi- 
date and  get  equal  time.  That  is  not  right. 
He  should  have  some  qualifications  either 
that  the  party  he  represents  has  received 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  vote  or  that 
he.  as  the  candidate,  is  qualified  In  a  ma- 
jority of  States. 

Furthermore  this  suspension  of  sec- 
tion 315  is  going  to  turn  over,  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  this  debate  to  the 
networks.  I  cannot  go  along  with  that. 

They  are  going  to  be  the  ones  to  decide 
what  the  format  is  going  to  be. 

In  1960,  according  to  my  best  recol- 
lection, the  representatives  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy and  Mr.  Nixon,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, met  I  think  as  many  as  18  times 
with  the  networks  in  trying  to  work  out  a 
format.  They  almost  did  not  work  one 
out.  although  they  met  for  that  number 
of  times.  With  the  brief  time  remaining 
this  is  going  to  be  on  a  take  it  or  leave  it 
basis.  Mr.  Chairman,  having  all  these 
things  in  mind,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
House  is  now  ill  advised  to  undertake  the 
suspension  of  315  once  again. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  heard  several 
speakers  here  today  Invoke  the  name  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  an  effort  to  justify 
the  debates  that  are  implicit  in  this  leg- 
islation as  it  is  now  before  us.  That  is  a 
curious  and  ridiculous  association  be- 
cause  nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
political  tradition  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  participate 
In  and  he  did  not  seek  any  personal  con- 
frontation In  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1860.  nor  did  he  do  so  in  1864.  The 
only  time  of  note  when  he  sought  and 
participated  in  debates  with  his  oppo- 
nent was  in  the  year  1858  when  in  fact  he 
was  relatively  unknown  through  the 
State  of  niinois,  running  against  a  man, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  was  a  national 
hero. 

What  might  be  a  sense  of  political 
desperation  is  why  he  wanted  to  debate 
with  Douglas.  He  did  not  win.  but  it  was 
a  politically  astute  act  on  his  part.  He 


did  not  see  fit  to  repeat  this  act  in  i860 
or  1864. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  Wallace- 
Humphrey  coalition  supporters  in  behalf 
of  this  legislation  may  be  engaging  in  an 
act  of  desperation  too.  and  I  can  under- 
stand it  In  behalf  of  two  Democrats  seek- 
ing the  Presidency,  becaiose  it  is  obvious 
both  of  them  are  numlng  far  behind 
Richard  Nixon,  the  Republican  candi- 
date. In  other  words,  it  appears  that  the 
two  Democrat  candidates  and  their  sup- 
porters are  trying  to  gang  up  on  Mr. 
Nixon,  the  lone  Republican  candidate, 
and  his  supporters. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Nixon,  the 
only  Republican  of  the  three,  would  have 
as  much  time  as  the  two  Democrats? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Under  my  amendment 
he  would.  That  would  be  only  fair.  After 
all.  Mr.  Wallace  is  a  Democrat.  He  is 
ruimlng  at  the  head  of  the  Democratic 
Party  ticket  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  and 
he  should  share  with  Mr.  Wallace  the 
TV  time  accorded  to  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand  that  he  has 
been  a  Democrat  and  is  now.  I  also  note 
those  tedking  about  debates  today  did  not 
support  debates  in  1964.  This  is  another 
fact  that  one  should  consider. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation  and  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in  support  of  this 
legislation  and  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted 
It  will  provide  the  opportunity  for  a  full 
debate  on  the  Presidency. 

This  year,  this  discussion  is  more  im- 
portant than  ever  to  help  the  American 
people  make  a  wise  and  proper  choice. 

Political  campaigns  have  come  to  de- 
pend more  and  more  extensively  on  the 
use  of  the  communication  media.  Con- 
gressional. State,  and  local  campaigns 
rely  on  widespread  use  of  television  and 
radio  which  permit  the  candidate  to 
make  his  appeal  for  support  and  release 
him  for  the  other  extensive  campaign 
work  which  must  t>e  done. 

The  television  and  radio  media  of  the 
Cleveland  area  have  made  wise  and 
commendable  efforts  to  meet  the  candi- 
date's problem  of  skyrocketing  campaign 
expenditures. 

For  congressional  candidates,  televi- 
sion station  WEWS  has  provided  public 
service  time  and  three  free  1 -minute 
commercials;  television  station  WKYC 
has  provided  public  service  time  and  a 
50-percent  discount  on  commercial  rates, 
while  WJW  has  offered  public  service 
time  and  25  percent  discount  on  com- 
mercial time. 

Radio  stations  WHK  and  WIXY  have 
offered  public  service  time  and  the  other 
radio  stations  have  indicated  compara- 
ble programing. 

These  policies  constitute  an  encour- 
aging and  commendable  recognition  of 
the  difficult  problem  of  present-day  po- 
litical campaigning. 

Tne  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AyresI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 
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Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Ayres  and 
Mr.  Staggers. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  77, 
noes  110. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  other 
amendments  to  section  1  of  the  Joint 
resolution? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read  section  2. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S«c.  a.  The  Federal  Communication*  Com- 
mission shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress,  not  later  than  March  1.  1969. 
with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  provisions 
erf  this  Joint  resolution  and  any  recom- 
mendations the  Commlsalon  may  have  for 
amendments  to  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  as  a  result  of  experience  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Jomt  resolution. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 2. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2,  line 
IS.  strike  out  "March  1.  1969"  and  Inaert 
"March  16. 1969". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

There  will  be  a  motion  to  recommit 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
AyresI.  The  motion  to  recommit  will 
encompass  an  amendment  which  he  has 
sought  and  which  failed  a  few  minutes 
ago. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  there  are  two 
approaches  to  the  whole  question  of  how 
a  debate  should  be  carried  on.  For  the 
most  part,  in  countries — abroad — for  ex- 
ample. England.  Prance,  and  Germany- 
candidates  for  political  office  and  parties 
for  political  office — and  there  are  many 
more  of  those  In  most  of  those  countries 
Ijecause  they  are  multiparty  countries — 
time  is  given  to  each  party,  and  relatively 
to  each  candidate,  to  use  as  he  sees  fit. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  by  that  that  news 
documentaries  and  news  interviews  as 
contained  in  this  act  are  not  used.  But 
for  the  most  part  in  those  countries  op- 
portunity is  given  to  a  party  or  a  candi- 
date for  time,  and  that  time  is  used  as 
the  candidate  wishes. 

In  some  of  these  countries  it  is  the 
law.  In  others,  it  is  the  regulation  of  a 
broadcasting  corporation  Itself,  which  I 
believe  in  all  of  the  four  instances  I  have 
mentioned  are  government  corporations, 
except  that  In  England  there  is  a  sepa- 
rate corporation  which  is  private  in  na- 
ture in  addition  to  BBC  Itself. 

So  America  chose  in  1960  to  do  the  in- 
terview. I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
merit,  in  my  opinion,  to  allotting  to  an 
individual  candidate  time  and  allowing 
him  to  use  that  time  to  discuss  the  Issues 
which  he  feels  are  most  important  in  that 
election.  I  think  It  makes  a  great  deal  of 
difference  whether  or  not  the  people  who 
interview  the  candidates  are  stsked  ques- 


tions on  particular  Issues  which  that  can- 
didate feels  are  important.  Within  an 
hour,  we  will  say.  if  you  have  three  can- 
didates, it  means  that  when  you  pass  it 
around.  Including  the  questions  and  the 
time  that  it  takes  to  make  up  those  ques- 
tions, not  more  than  about  15  minutes 
can  be  allotted  to  each  candidate. 

In  addition,  it  may  be  that  the  candi- 
date himself  will  not  be  asked  questions 
about  the  particular  Issues  that  he  be- 
lieves are  the  most  important  in  that 
election.  This  is  one  reason  why  I  favor 
the  Ayres  amendment.  That  is,  because 
we  believe  each  candidate  will  want  to 
discuss  the  issue  which  he  believes  is  the 
one  that  is  important  to  the  country,  and 
the  only  way  in  which  he  can  do  that  is 
to  do  it  through  the  use  of  his  own  time. 
May  I  say  that  a  little  over  a  week  ago 
the  Democrat  candidate  took  a  half  hour 
which  he  purchased  of  his  own  time. 
Whatever  may  be  said  about  whether  we 
agree  or  disagree  with  that  candidate.  I 
thought  he  did  a  very  good  Job  of  pre- 
senting the  Issue  which  he  wanted  to 
talk  about  on  that  particular  half  hour 
program.  It  was  the  question  of  Vietnam 
and  whether  or  not  the  bombing  should 
cease.  I  say  again.  I  thought  the  candi- 
date did  an  excellent  job  of  presenting 
his  viewpoint.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  in  the  newspaper  as  to  wlwt 
exactly  was  meant.  I  thought  it  wasaw- 
fully  important  that  that  candidate  have 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  in  depth  and 
fullness  the  issue  which  he  felt  was  im- 
portant at  that  particular  time  in  his 
candidly. 

This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  fMr. 
Ayres]  has  a  great  deal  to  recommend  it. 
If,  we  will  say,  this  Democrat  candidate 
for  President  had  been  asked  questions 
all  through  this  time.  I  think  It  would 
have  become  in  the  course  of  it  consid- 
erably mixed  up  and  muddied. 

A  controversial  and  in-depth  Issue  of 
whether  or  not  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  ought  to  stop  does  take  in-depth 
perception.  Any  candidate  who  discusses 
an  issue  of  that  nature  which  is  of 
national  impwrtance,  as  this  is,  will  find 
a  half  hour  is  not  too  much.  I  think  this 
Is  one  Instance  in  the  present  campaign 
when  the  opportunity  for  a  candidate  to 
present  uninterrupted  what  he  believes 
the  Issue  to  be  and  how  it  ought  to  be 
presented,  should  be  preserved. 

I  think  it  wals  only  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  candidate  had  a  full  half  hour  to 
present  In  depth  such  an  issue  as  North 
Vietnam — especially  the  ceasing  of  the 
bombing,  which  has  been  the  most  com- 
plex question  of  the  entire  matter  of  Viet- 
nam— that  the  candidate  was  able  to  pre- 
sent his  position. 

I  believe  the  Ayres  amendment  has 
much  to  recommend  it.  This  is  why  I 
support  it,  and  this  is  why.  when  the 
motion  to  recommit  is  offered,  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  support  it. 

AMENDMKNT    OtTERZD   BT    MR.    HALL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  Offered  by  Mr.  Hall:  On 
page  2,  after  line  19,  Insert  a  new  section  3: 

"Sbc.  3.  Any  debates  or  simultaneous  ap- 
pearances of  such  candidates  resulting  from 


this  bill  shall  be  so  arranged  that  each  par- 
ticipating candidate,  or  a  spokesman  he  may 
designate;  shall  have  the  privilege  of  desig- 
nating at  least  one  representative  on  the 
panel.  In  order  to  Insure  that  such  panel  Is 
fairly  constituted  and  not  composed  of  a 
predominance  of  those  who  might  tend  to 
favor  any  one  candidate,  position  on  an  Is- 
sue, or  political  party." 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment is  self-explanatory.  Notice  we  have 
not  referred  to  the  question  of  debates. 
We  have  not  referred  to  the  question  of 
"circuses."  We  have  tried  to  use  the 
words  "simultaneous  appearances"  or 
otherwise.  This  simply  states  that  who- 
soever the  candidate  may  be,  whosoever 
is  finally  qualified  for  exemption  under 
this  suspension  of  the  equal  opportunities 
provision — normally  referred  to  as  sec- 
tion 315  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  for  the  1968  presidential  and  vice- 
presidential  campaigns — will  have  the 
right  and  privilege  of  designating  at  least 
one  representative  on  the  panel  in  order 
to  assure  equity  and  justice  insofar  as 
avoiding  slanting  questions  or  avoiding 
predominance  of  those  who  might  tend 
to  favor  any  one  particular  issue,  any 
one  particular  candidate,  or  any  one  par- 
ticular party. 

I  think  we  are  getting  at  the  very  basis, 
in  our  discussion  here  today.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  the  questiojl  of  public  service 
time.  In  allotting  the  use  of  the  airways 
we  have  always  through  the  grace  of  this 
committee's  surveillance  and  oversight 
guarded  jealously  the  question  of  "pub- 
lic service"  time.  This  is  the  basic  and 
common  denominator  of  what  we  are 
discussing. 

This  amendment  would  simply  assure, 
by  its  acceptance,  that  a  panel,  or  the 
interrogators,  or  those  who  frame  the 
program  and  set  the  conditions  under 
which  the  candidates  are  presented, 
would  have  a  representative  or  a  right 
to  approve  or  select  someone  to  avoid 
slanting  or  prejudice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  probably  is  not  gen- 
erally known  that  the  networks  them- 
selves are  not  liable  for  that  which  they 
air  or  present,  but  only  their  outlet  sta- 
tions. This  Is  something  that  has  long 
needed  to  be  corrected.  This  amendment 
would  automatically  inure  to  avoiding 
liability,  whether  it  be  with  the  net- 
works— where  probably  many  times  It 
ought  to  be  plswied — or  with  the  outlet 
stations.  I  think  it  is  well  worthy  of  ac- 
ceptance and  consideration. 

I  am  sorry  we  did  not  have  the  time 
to  go  into  this  with  the  membership  of 
the  committees  on  both  sides  before  it 
was  presented.  I  think  this  would  add 
much  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  this  to  be  someone  mutually  agreed 
upon  or  would  it  be  someone  appointed 
by  the  candidate? 

Mr.  HALL.  Each  candidate  who  is  to 
appear  on  any  given  program  would 
have  a  right  to  pick  one  of  the  news- 
men, the  Interrogators,  or  the  so-called 
panelists. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  network. 
then,  would  not  have  anything  to  say 
about  it  at  all? 
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Mr.  HALL.  Well.  yes.  There  Is  no  ex- 
clusion of  the  networlc  having  Its  own 
representative  or  representatives.  It  de- 
pends on  how  large  the  panel  would  be. 
I  can  conceive  U  all  three  presidential 
candidates  and  all  three  vice- presiden- 
tial candidates  each  had  this  privilege, 
they  might  have  six  so-called  news- 
analysts  interrogating,  and  the  network 
or  outlet  stations  over  which  they  were 
airing  their  program  might  have  two 
or  three,  or  even  an  equal  number. 

Certainly  this  is  not  exclusive.  It  sim- 
ply gives  the  candidate  the  right  to 
avoid  dogmatic  slanting  or  nonjustl- 
flable  prejudice  on  his  part. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
am  not  sure  if  the  gentleman  has  read 
the  report. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
knows  me  better  than  that.  I  do  not 
come  QJ}  the  floor  without  having  read 
the  bill  and  the  report,  and  I  certain- 
ly do  not  submit  an  amendment  with- 
out doing  that. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachuetts. 
It  has  been  a  long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman, 
this  is  one  case  where  the  bill  and  the 
report  have  been  out  for  a  long  time,  and 
available  to  the  Members,  and  I  com- 
pliment the  committee  for  that. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
We  on  the  committee  worked  very  hard 
on  this.  Chairman  Sr^iccERs  and  all  the 
rest. 

If  the  gentleman  will  read  page  3  of 
the  report,  it  spells  out  how  the  panel 
shall  be  assembled,  when  it  says: 

However,  whatever  Is  done,  should  be 
done  as  a  result  of  discussion,  negotiations, 
and  cooperation  between  the  candidates  and 
the  broadcasters. 

As  someone  who  knows  something 
about  the  debates  which  were  held  in 
1960.  the  word  "negotiations"  is  an  un- 
derstatement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

<On  request  of  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  by  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  Hall  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
In  this  case  I  am  sure  all  three  candi- 
dates will  be  very  particular  about  who 
shall  be  on  the  panel. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  do  not  believe  it 
Is  the  business  of  the  Congress,  cer- 
tainly, in  writing  the  bill,  to  try  to  tell 
the  networks  how  to  program  a  panel 
discussion.  Actually,  the  Communica- 
tions Act  provides  that  there  cannot  be 
Government  interference  in  radio  or 
television  programing. 

I  thought  we  covered  it  completely  In 
the  report.  I  would  hope  the  gentleman 
does  not  think  we  of  the  Congress  can 
dicate  who  shall  appear  on  any  such 
program. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  contribution. 
I  do  not  think  that. 

I  know  the  policy  of  lalssez  falre  so 
far  as  the  executive  branch  is  concerned. 


I  do  think  the  Federal  Commimlcatlons 
Commission  and  the  act  should  undergo 
greater  surveillance  and  oversight  by  the 
committee  and  the  Congress,  in  view  of 
the  performance  of  the  national  net- 
works without  liability,  and  even  the 
performance  of  many  of  the  local  sta- 
tions. Their  recent  editorial  policies,  em- 
phasis of  subject,  headlining,  and  per- 
formance in  general  leaves  much  to  be 
desired. 

Mr.  Chairman,  being  in  the  report  Is 
not  tantamount  to  having  anything 
stipulated  in  the  legislation.  I  submit,  if 
it  is  the  intent  of  the  committee,  why 
not  accept  this,  because  It  could  not  do 
any  harm.  I  hope  it  will  be  added  to  the 
bill  and  accepted. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Very  briefly  I  want  to  follow  Just  a 
little  bit  what  Mr.  Macdonald.  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  had  to  say. 

The  report  specifically  states  that  the 
networks  and  the  candidates  will  estab- 
lish the  format  for  these  programs.  We 
do  not  say  there  is  going  to  be  a  panel. 
There  is  a  possibility,  perhaps  a  proba- 
bility, that  there  would  not  be  a  panel 
program:  that  they  would  set  up  a  pro- 
cedure whereby  each  man  would  proceed 
for  so  many  minutes  without  any  pro- 
vision for  answering  questions  from  a 
panel. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  shielding  as  well  as 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  In  this  bill 
that  says  anything  at  all  about  limiting 
the  time  or  the  place  of  appearance  or 
setting  the  stage,  but  it  says  that  the 
candidate  will  have  one  representative. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  does  set  a  panel. 
That  Is  what  we  say  in  our  report  we 
want  to  stay  away  from  completely.  We 
said  that  we  do  not  set  the  format  but, 
instead,  leave  it  up  to  the  candidates  and 
the  broadcasters  to  do  this.  The  amend- 
ment would  require  a  panel  and  they 
would  be  in  the  picture  and  take  part  in 
It. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  my  good  friend,  offers  this 
amendment.  I  am  sure,  in  the  best  of 
good  faith,  but  the  result  of  the  amend- 
ment I  am  afraid  might  be  very  much 
opposite  to  that  which  he  intends.  What 
could  conceivably  happen  Is  that  all 
three  of  the  nominees  would  each  select 
a  special  pleader  who  would  appear  on 
the  panel,  and  the  result  could  not  in- 
conceivably be.  Instead  of  a  debate 
among  the  three  nominees,  a  debate  be- 
tween the  three  designees  of  the  prin- 
cipals, or  conceivably  we  could  have  a 
debate  between  the  designees  of  the  prin- 
cipals and  the  principals.  Rather  than 
having  an  edifjring  and  Informative  de- 
bate which  would  contribute  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  people  In  general,  we 
might  conceivably  have  a  six-way  dog- 
fight which  I  am  .'satisfied  that  no  Mem- 


ber here  wants.  We  have  sought  to  pro- 
tect the  principals  against  this  and  to 
afford  them  the  widest  possible  negotiat- 
ing range.  I  again  cite  to  my  good  friend 
from  Missouri  the  language  which  Is  at 
the  top  of  page  3  of  the  report  which 
indicates  that: 

The  comnUttee  feels  that  sufficient  fleitl- 
Mllty  Is  being  given  in  this  legislation  to  per- 
mit the  broadcasters  and  candidates  to  in- 
novate and  experiment  with  various  program 
formats.  However,  whatever  Is  done,  should 
be  done  as  a  result  of  discussion,  negotia- 
tions, and  cooperation  between  the  candi- 
dates and  the  broadcasters.  F\trther,  the 
committee  expects  that  questions  such  as 
who  will  appear  first  or  last  on  any  program, 
the  physical  location  of  the  candidates  (m 
the  case  of  television  coverage),  and  similar 
matters  will  be  resolved  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  avoid  any  possibility  of  favoritism  or  col> 
luslon. 

This  Is  the  same  thing  that  happened 
In  the  1960  debate  when  the  two  partici- 
pants sent  emissaries  to  arrange  the  for- 
mats and  then,  to  the  best  of  their  abil- 
ity, it  was  arrived  at  in  a  fair  fashion. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  yield  once 
more? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  a  third  time  in  view  of  his  state- 
ment and  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  my  friend  from  Michigan's 
statement  about  the  Intent  and  the  state- 
ment In  the  report.  It  seems  we  are  of  a 
like  mind,  and  certainly  we  never  in- 
tended to  put  one  of  these  representa- 
tives on  the  panel  so  as  to  be  a  stooge  or 
a  substitute  or  a  stand-in  for  one  of  the 
candidates  themselves.  The  bill  and  the 
law  we  are  enacting  would  preclude  that 
In  view  of  the  statement  made.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee.  I  read  the  report  on 
this  resolution  two  or  three  times  rather 
carefully,  having  the  opportunity  to  do 
so  during  this  around-the-clock  session, 
and  I  note  there  is  a  discussion  in  the  re- 
port relating  to  the  1960  presidential 
election  in  the  Nixon-Kennedy  debate. 
Then  obviously  there  is  a  reference  to 
this  1968  presidential  election,  but  it 
seems  equally  obvious  as  an  omission 
that  there  is  no  discussion,  and  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  could  Indicate  why.  with 
regard  to  that  other  presidential  election 
that  intervened  In  1964. 

Could  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  tell  me  why  the  Congress  was 
not  enlightened  In  the  report  as  to  what 
happened  in  the  1964  presidential  elec- 
tion legislation  that  passed  this  House 
and  I  understand  passed  the  other  body 
but  suddenly  died  In  conference?  Could 
the  distinguished  chairman  advise  me  as 
to  what  happened  to  that  and  why  it  was 
not  discussed  In  the  report? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  from 
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West  Virginia  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  went  into  that  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent awhile  ago  with  reference  to  the 
October  1964  episode.  The  ranking  mi- 
nority Member  explained  It  somewhat 
and  I  tried  to  also  explain  it  and  that  was 
the  fact  that  the  then  President  Jack 
Kennedy  agreed  that  there  should  be  a 
debate  and  the  request  was  brought  to 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  The  legisla- 
tion was  passed  in  both  Houses.  After  it 
was  passed  and  went  to  conference,  as  I 
recall  the  situation  it  died  in  confer- 
ence— and  the  minority  Member  can  cor- 
rect me  If  I  am  mistaken — and  then  there 
was  the  assassination  of  Jack  Kermedy 
which  took  place.  This  affair  was  dropped 
completely  and  as  we  know,  the  then 
Vice  President  was  elevated  to  the  posi- 
tion of  President  of  the  United  States. 
To  my  knowledge,  and  being  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  at  that  time  I  do  not 
know  of  Its  ever  being  brought  up  again 
before  our  committee.  It  was  dropped.  As 
I  say.  after  the  assassination  this  was 
true. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  that  I  am  sure  that  Jack  Ken- 
nedy wanted  these  debates  and  had 
agreed  to  them. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  applaud  him  for  that 
position,  obviously.  However,  what  I  am 
interested  In  is  whether  the  attitude  of 
his  successor.  President  Johnson,  relat- 
ing to  the  1964  proposal  and  the  1964 
presidential  election,  at  which  time  Vice 
President  Humphrey  was  a  candidate  on 
the  ticket — I  can  only  assume  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  majority  party  having 
a  greater  control  of  both  the  House  and 
the  other  body  at  that  time  than  at  the 
present  time,  then  the  word  must  have 
come  down  from  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
ticket  that  there  was  no  Interest  In  hav- 
ing a  debate  in  1964.  because  if  there 
were,  the  conferees  could  have  met 
any  time  during  1964  to  vote  out  a  debate 
conference  on  the  bills  passea  m  the 
same  Congress  in  1963. 

And.  I  assume  further  that  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  being  a  candidate  on  the 
ticket  took  the  same  "no  debate"  attitude. 
I  want  to  know  what  Is  In  the  record,  if 
there  is  anything,  which  would  indicate 
the  reason  for  the  change  In  the  posi- 
tion of  presidential  candidate  Humphrey 
to  "I  want  a  debate  In  1968"  as  com- 
pared to  his  position  of  debate  no  more 
in  1964  when  he  was  running  for  the 
Vice-Presidency. 

I  imderstand  there  was  a  letter,  al- 
though I  have  not  seen  It,  delivered  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives yesterday,  according  to  the  press,  by 
the  presidential  candidate  for  the  I>emo- 
cratlc  Party  and  did  he  In  that  letter  In- 
dicate why  he  has  changed  his  position 
as  a  presidential  and  national  candidate 
in  1968  as  compared  to  his  position  when 
he  was  a  vice -presidential  and  national 
candidate  In  1964?  I  would  like  to  be 
enlightened  upon  that  subject.  There  Is 
nothing  In  the  report  to  Indicate  what 
the  reasons  are.  Can  the  gentleman  an- 
swer that  question? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  sir;  I  can  answer 
that  question.  The  gentleman  has  made 
at  least  a  half  dozen  assumptions  and 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  enlighten  the 
gentleman  with  reference  to  those  as- 


sumptions and  to  furnish  to  him  the 
answers  to  the  questions  which  he  has 
posed.  I  do  not  know  that  any  Member  on 
the  committee  Itself  can  answer  them. 
But  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
In  my  opinion  he  has  not  changed  his 
position  because  he  Is  running  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  now.  But,  you 
must  remember  that  certain  events  have 
taken  place  and  this  would  have  been 
law  If  those  events  had  not  taken  place. 
That  Is  the  situation  insofar  as  I  know 
it.  The  gentleman  from  Florida  Is  trying 
to  read  Into  these  men's  minds  some- 
thing I  do  not  know,  and  something  that 
I  do  not  know  that  others  are  acquainted 
with. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  only  thing  I  can 
read  Into  It  Is  the  factual  circumstance 
that  President  Johnson  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  were  candidates  In  1964 
and  did  not  see  fit  to  sufficiently  support 
legislation  which  was  not  passed  provid- 
ing for  debates  in  1964  and  therefore 
apparently  opposed  the  debates  then,  and 
now  in  1968  Vice  President  Humphrey 
does  want  these  debates. 


AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MB.     FINDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findlet:  On 
page  2,  after  line  19,  Insert  the  following: 
"Provided.  That  each  political  party  shall  be 
accorded  equal  television  time;  And  provided 
further  That  entitlement  to  time  shall  be 
based  on  the  political  affiliation  of  each 
candidate  In  his  home  State." 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  essential  to  carry  out  the 
spirit  of  falrplay  to  which  so  many 
speakers  today  have  given  their  support. 
I  do  not  believe  Anyone  wants  one  party 
ganging  up  on  the  other  to  a  disadvan- 
tage We  have  a  very  peculiar  situation 
today  in  this  presidential  race,  because 
there  are  two  Democrats  running  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  George 
Wallace  Is  the  Democratic  Party  candi- 
date for  President  of  the  United  States  in 
his  home  State  of  Alabama,  and  is  run- 
ning as  the  head  of  the  ticket  in  that 
State.  And.  of  course,  Hubert  Humphrey 
is  the  Democratic  candidate  for  President 
of  the  United  States  in  Minnesota.  I  do 
not  believe  any  f  alrmlnded  person  would 
think  it  right  that  Dick  Nixon,  the  lone 
Republican,  would  have  to  be  put  at  a  dis- 
advantage, and  have  to  debate  against 
two  different  Democrats. 

So  Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
ameridment  would  be  to  bring  about  a 
fair  division  of  the  time  if  these  debates 
should  develop.  And  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Van 
DeerlinI  that  as  I  would  see  this  being 
carried  out  in  the  event  that  all  three 
candidates  would  participate  would  be  to 
determine  the  political  party  affiliation 
of  each  based  on  the  candidate's  home 
State  affiliation.  This  would  mean  that 
Dick  Nixon  would  receive  twice  the 
amoimt  of  time  as  the  other  two  candi- 
dates combined,  because  the  other  two 
would  be  classified,  properly  so.  as  Demo- 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 


Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  identify  the  politics  of  Gen. 
Curtis  LeMay. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  not  a  Callfornlan, 
as  the  gentleman  is,  but  I  do  believe  I  am 
correct  in  stating  that  Curtis  LeMay  may 
well  be  on  the  State  of  California  ballot 
as  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency  on 
the  Independent  American  ticket,  where- 
as George  Wallace  Is  running  In  Alabama 
as  a  Democrat. 

What  worries  me  Is  the  growing  evi- 
dence of  a  Wallace-Humphrey  coahtion 
here  in  this  House.  Frankly,  as  a  Repub- 
lican, I  am  getting  a  little  concerned. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
must  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  rise  In  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  I  correctly  understand  that 
under  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  that  on  a  1-hour 
television  program  the  one  Republican 
candidate  would  be  acknowledged  for  30 
minutes,  and  the  Democratic  candidates 
would  be  acknowledged  for  30  minutes? 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  that  each  of  the 
two  Democrats  would  be  allotted  15  min- 
utes each,  and  the  Republican  candi- 
date would  be  allotted  30  minutes,  which 
would  be  only  fair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  with  reference  to  the  thinking 
on  falrplay  In  1968.  there  was  not  any 
falrplay  in  1964  on  that  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  I  would  believe  there  is  a  very  ob- 
vious effort  here  by  the  Wallace-Hum- 
phrey coalition  to  deny  Mr.  Nixon,  the 
Republican  candidate,  falrplay,  and  so 
I  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  will  have  to  admit  that  if  Mr.  Nixon 
sat  between  the  fast  talkers,  Mr.  Hum- 
PHRrY  and  Mr.  Wallace,  he  would  have 
trouble  getting  a  word  in  edgewise,  and 
would  necessarily  have  to  take  twice  as 
much  time. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Then  the  gentleman 
would  certainly  be  In  support  of  my 
amendment  to  give  him  an  even  shot. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  would  state  to 
the  gentleman  that  If  we  had  some  as- 
surances that  he  might  appear  even  un- 
der those  conditions  I  might  support  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  sure  this  amend- 
ment will  increase  the  chances  of  his 
doing,  so  I  would  recommend  that  the 
gentleman  support  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  correct  in  the  facts  that  he 
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has  stated.  My  distinguished  former  Gov- 
ernor Is  running  at  the  head  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket  In  Alabama  Some  alleged 
subversives  have  also  put  the  American 
Independent  Party  on  the  ballot  in  Ala- 
bama, and  he  ts  running  against  that 
party  In  Alabama,  at  least,  his  electors 
are.  And  In  the  rest  of  the  country  he  Is 
running  as  an  American  Independent  and 
against  the  Democrats. 

But  now.  this  Is  not  to  In  any  way 
detract  from  the  candidacy  of  my  dis- 
tinguished former  Governor.  The  Demo- 
crats are  simply  talcing  advantage  of  him 
In  Alabama.  TTiey  know  that  If  he  does 
not  head  their  ticket  there,  and  should 
run  on  another  ticket,  the  Refiubllcans 
would  clobber  them  all.  Without  his  coat- 
tails,  they  cannot  win.  And  that  is  the 
reason  why  we  have  the  Democratic 
Party  In  Alabama 

So  he  is  rendering  them  a  great  serv- 
ice, and  they  are  taking  advantage  of 
him  there. 

But  let  me  say  in  all  seriousness,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  amendment  would 
rob  a  m»jor  contender  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  of  the  time  that  he 
has  earned,  our  former  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama. Mr.  Wallace.  Whether  the  Mem- 
bers are  for  or  against  his  candidacy, 
we  must  surely  recognize  his  right  to 
equal  time.  ^ 

For  example,  I  am  for  Mr.  Wlxon.  This 
does  not.  however,  close  my  mind  to  Gov- 
ernor Wallace's  rights  or  to  his  clear 
accomplishments. 

He  has  made  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment in  this  presidential  year.  Getting 
on  the  ballot  in  50  States  without  any 
party  organization  behind  him.  and  com- 
ing into  the  position  of  second  place  in 
the  presidential  race  at  the  present  time, 
he  clearly  merits  the  equal  time  of  which 
the  amendment  would  rob  him.  I  do  not 
want  to  take  advantage  of  him.  as  the 
Democrats  in  Alabama,  courthouse  Dem- 
ocrats, to  Chicago  Democrats  have 
done.  As  an  Alabama  Republican.  I  want 
to  be  fair  to  him  and  give  him  the  equal 
time  he  so  well  deserves. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  PindleyI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OtTEaED    BT    MR.    HALL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Atnendment  offered  by  Mr.  HALX>:  On  page 
2.  after  line  19,  Insert  a  new  section  3: 

•Sec.  3.  This  act  speclflcally  prohibits  the 
broadcasUng  of  Federal  election  returns,  so- 
called  computer-analyses,  or  'samplings  of 
the  polls'  until  such  time  as  all  election 
polls  have  closed  In  the  United  States  of 
America;  In  order  to  assure  that  voters  In 
the  far-western  time  zones  do  not  faU  to 
vote,  or  one  Influenced  In  their  voting,  by 
thinking  the  election  is  already  decided." 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not 
take  the  5  minutes.  I  want  to  start  off 
by  taking  exception  to  one  statement 
that  was  made  earlier  In  the  colloquy 
wherein  it  was  said  by  the  chalnnan  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  that.  In 


his  opinion,  even  the  Communist  Party 
deserved  equal  time  and  all  rights  and 
Justice.  I  Just  want  it  known  that  I  per- 
sonally cannot  concur  in  that  statement, 
as  much  as  I  revere  the  Judicial  opinion 
cmd  the  legal  training  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  If  this  were  merely  a 
political  party,  admittedly  that  conclu- 
sion and  the  prudence  would  be  proper- 
ly derived.  Being  not  only  a  political 
party  but  an  Ideology  and  dedicated  to 
control  of  the  world,  subversion  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  many  things  in 
addition  to  being  a  political  party.  I 
could  never  concur  that  that  party  should 
be  granted  equal  time,  or  any  time. 

So  far  fis  this  amendment  is  concerned, 
this  Is  simply  to  prohibit  computer 
analysis,  selective  polls  or  any  other  de- 
vice or  name  that  might  be  utilized  by 
these  networks  that  do  not  have  any 
liability  under  the  law  except  through 
their  outlet  stations,  to  broadcast  pre- 
maturely— in  the  case  of  the  far  western 
Aleutians  of  Ala&k:;  and  our  State  of 
Hawaii.  9  hours  before  they  close  their 
polls — the  selective  analysis,  the  com- 
puter ratings  or  by  whatever  name  they 
may  call  it,  or  by  whatever  technique 
they  may  rationalize  and  Justify  their 
new  scoop,  announce  their  forecasts  of 
the  outcome  of  elections. 

The  need  for  this  is  obvious.  We  are  all 
experienced.  We  are  men  who  practice 
pragmatic  politics.  We  know  the  results 
of  withdrawal  based  on  the  "its  all  over," 
or  "whats  the  use",  complex  on  the  part 
of  the  people  who  feel  that  the  election 
is  already  decided.  They  either  stay  at 
home,  not  exercising  their  Individual 
citizen's  responsibility,  or  they  cast  a 
slanted  vote.  This  well  needs  to  be  done 
whether  it  is  done  by  the  Communica- 
tions Commission  or  whether  it  is  done 
under  the  existing  Communications 
Act — which,  incidentally.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  bill,  stated  in  the  report  on  "pur- 
pose." in  the  last  two  lines,  purports  to 
amend  and  change  the  law  as  far  back  as 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  It  is 
the  function  of  this  committee.  I  think  it 
Is  germane,  and  I  would  hope  that  it 
should  be  accepted. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  say  that  the  prob- 
lem he  raises  is  one  that  Is  of  deep  con- 
cern to  many  people.  At  the  same  time 
I  personally  feel  that  the  subject  matter 
before  us  today  would  get  very  confused 
if  we  attempted  to  legislate  in  such  a 
sensitive  area  as  this  by  amendment. 
Perhaps  at  some  later  time,  instead  of 
dealing  with  this  in  an  "equal  time"  bill, 
we  might  consider  it  as  separate  legisla- 
tion. I  think  that  probably  would  be  the 
way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's contribution.  I  think  it  is  worthy 
of  hearings  in  view  of  the  problems  it  has 
caused  nationwide  and  the  problems  It 
has  caused  among  the  various  networks 
and  outlets. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  whether  he  Insists 
on  his  pHjint  of  order.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
agree  with  the  dlstlngrulshed  gentleman 
from  Missouri  that  this  Is  an  Important 
subject.  Our  committee  ought  to  take  it 
up.  I,  for  one.  would  be  in  favor  of  taking 
up  this  bill  and  having  a  full  hearing  on 
it. 

I  am  Inclined  to  assume  and  expect 
that  perhaps  the  minority  leader  would 
agree  with  me  on  this,  that  it  is  an  im- 
portant subject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has 
asked  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
to  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
point  of  order  is  that  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  equal  time.  It  is  not  germane. 
This  has  something  to  do  with  elections, 
but  not  with  equal  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  have  anjrthing  further  to 
say?  . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thrt^w 
myself  on  the  mercy  of  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Mills).  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule.  The  bill  before  the 
committee  does  have  to  do  with  the  sus- 
pension of  a  part  of  section  315*a)  of  the 
Communications  Act  which  provides  for 
equal  opportunities  for  political  candi- 
dates for  ofHce.  The  suspension  Is  for  a 
definite  period  of  time  and  applies  only, 
of  course,  to  the  presidential  and  vice- 
presidential  candidates. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri  has  to 
do  with  an  entirely  different  subject 
matter,  and  that  is  the  reporting  of  the 
election  returns  that  are  developed  on 
election  night.  The  chair  does  feel  that 
this  amendment  goes  beyond  the  purview 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  175.  the  legis- 
lation before  us,  and  therefore,  the  Chair 
Is  constrained  to  sustain  the  point  of 
order  made  by  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether 
all  the  Members  of  the  House  under- 
stood everything  that  was  in  that  amend- 
ment. I  think  this  is  of  tremendous  im- 
portance. I  did  not  want  to  get  involved 
with  the  question  of  whether  or  not  It 
was  germane. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  has 
written  to  me  on  three  occasions  with 
reference  to  this  amendment.  I  am  sure 
he  has  corresponded  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  with  reference  to  this 
amendment.  I  think  this  is  something  of 
great  importance  to  politics  in  this  coun- 
try and  also  to  government. 

This  amendment  would  prevent  com- 
puterizing and  making  predictions  based 
on  computerizing  of  partial  returns,  pre- 
dicting the  course  of  an  election  which 
will  take  place  across  the  country  where 
people  as  yet  have  not  even  voted. 

All  Members  will  probably  recall  that 
4  years  ago  the  networks  in  New  York 
City  had  the  huge  bank  of  computers, 
probably  as  wide  as  this  wall  and  as  tall. 
and  within  an  hour  after  the  results  were 
obtained  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
and  New  Hampshire,  and  possibly  New 
Jersey  and  Maryland,  the  computers 
went  to  work  and  said  that  if  this  is  what 
happens,  then  btised  on  the  returns,  it 
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will  be  true  that  the  President  will  win 
this  office  by  so  many  votes. 

What  is  the  effect  of  this?  Out  in  my 
area  the  probabilities  are  that  the  polls 
are  not  yet  closed  at  6  o'clock.  If  we  go  to 
Alaska,  it  is  my  recollection  the  polls  are 
not  closed  xmUl  10  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning, because  of  the  rural  area,  and  that 
will  give  everybody  a  chance  to  get  to 
the  polls  after  dinner.  If  we  consider  the 
difference  in  time  zones  in  my  part  of 
the  coimtry,  if  we  take  an  hour  off  this,  it 
has  already  been  computerized  and  the 
estimate  already  made  on  that  by  the 
networks  8  hours  before  the  polls  close 
m  Alaska.  If  we  take  Hawaii,  just  2  hours 
further    on,   I   presume    the   difference 
would  be  perhaps  9  hours.  There  Is  con- 
siderable danger  in  this  to  the  demo- 
cratic process  of  this  country,  in  that 
people  will  be  Induced  to  stay  at  home 
or  not  to  vote. 

I  think  we  o\ight  to  encourage  every- 
one to  vote.  If  the  computer  shows  what 
the  outcome  of  the  election  will  be  3  or 
4  or  5  hours  before  the  polls  are  closed 
In  an  area,  if  it  shows  they  have  already 
decided  in  New  York,  based  on  the  com- 
puters, what  the  outcome  of  the  election 
will  be,  people  will  not  go  out  to  vote. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
has  talked  about  and  written  about  this. 
I  believe  it  ought  to  be  taken  up  with  the 
committee  and  in  the  committee.  I  told 
the  gentleman  we  did  not  have  the  time 
to  take  it  up,  when  he  brought  it  up  2 
or  3  months  ago.  The  committee  simply 
was  pressed  to  get  out  the  legislation  we 
had. 

As  I  say.  I  think  there  is  merit  In  the 
amendment  and  I  say  that  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  and  if  I  have  any- 
thing to  say  about  It,  we  will  have  fur- 
ther Investigation  in  our  committee  on 
this  matter,  which  I  think  Is  of  extreme 
importance  to  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  merely  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
some  18  Members  of  the  House  did  spon- 
sor this  as  separate  legislation. 

For  my  part,  I  feel  It  Is  always  better 
when  free  men  exercise  restraint  and 
responsibUity  to  protect  the  rights  of 
freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of 
speech.  It  is  my  profound  hope  that  the 
television  networks  in  this  coming  elec- 
tion will  reflect  that  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity and  restraint  so  as  to  make  such  leg- 
islation unnecessary. 

If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  public  In- 
terest wUl  require  legislation,  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  the  committee  will  take  It 
up  in  the  next  year.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  member 
for  their  expressions. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  resolution  sus- 
pending equal-time  requirements  for 
radio  and  television  will  permit  the  three 
major  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President  to  debate  the  important  issues 
facing  this  Nation.  Naturally  a  candidate 
does  not  have  to  avail  himself  of  this  sus- 
pension, for  m  the  final  analysis  that  is 
his  decision  to  make. 
The  only  thing  regrettable  about  this 


resolution  Is  the  trouble  we  have  had 
bringing  it  to  the  floor  for  debate.  As  I 
said  last  night  during  the  marathon  ses- 
sion of  roUcalls,  it  was  wrong  to  at- 
tempt to  delay  this  resolution  whatever 
the   announced   piu-pose.   I   stated   last 
night  and  I  reiterate  now,  I  will  vote 
for  this  resolution  because  it  is  fair  and 
recognizes  Hubert  Humphrey,  Richard 
Nixon,   and  George  Wallace  as  major 
candidates.  It  would  be  wrong  to  suspend 
the  law  and  allow  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  candidates  to  debate  without 
recognizing  the  candidate  of  the  Ameri- 
can Independent  Party.  By   the  same 
token  it  is  not  right  to  require  the  tele- 
vision networks  to  give  time  to  all  the 
minor    candidates    for    President    who 
might  be  on  the  ballot  in  a  few  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  resolu- 
tion and  urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  Joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  175)  to  suspend  for 
the  1968  campaign  the  equal-time  re- 
quirements of  section  315  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  for  nominees  for 
the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1315, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rvle,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMTT 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  112.  nays  204.  answered 
"present"  1.  not  voting  114.  as  follows: 


.  ni. 


Anderson 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Arends 
Asbbrook 
Ayres 
Bates 
Battin 
Betts 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfleld 

Brown,  Ohio 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabin 

Carter 

Cederl>erg 

Chamberlam 

Clancy 

Clawson 

Collier 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Davis.  Wis. 

Devlne 

Dole 

Duncan 

Eshleman 

Plndley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Frellnghuysen 


.Del 
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Fulton.  Pa. 
OoodUng 
Orover 
Gubser 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmtdt 
HarrlBon 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Keith 
King.  N.T. 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Latta 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Lukens 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McMillan 

MacGreKor 

Mathtas,  Calif 

May 

Mayne 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlze 

Morse,  Mass. 


Myers 

Nelsen 

O'Konskl 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Price,  Tex. 

Qulllen 

Reld,  ni. 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Roth 

Rumsfeld 

Baylor 

Schadebeig 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Talcott 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

Watklns 

WbtJley 

Wldnall 

WilUams,  Pa. 

WUson.Bob 

Winn 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zlon 


NATS— 204 


Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Ayres  moves  to  recommit  the  joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  175)  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  with  in- 
structions to  report  the  same  back  forthwith 
with  the  following  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment:  on  page  2,  lines  3  and  4, 
delete  "incorporate  In  the  same  program  op- 
portunity for  equivalent  appearances  by  all", 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "provide  for  sep- 
arate equivalent  appearances  by  the". 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  Is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  grovmd  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 


Abemethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bevlll 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Buchanan 

B\u-ke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton.  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Conyers 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 


Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Ellberg 

Esch 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Felghan 

Flno 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Tenn 
Fuqua 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Orlflln 

Oude 

Hagan 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Hathaway 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Hicks 

Howard 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  NO. 


Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  Md 

McCarthy 

McFall 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaUllard 
Marsh 
Matsunaga 
MesklU 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mlnsball 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorbead 
Morgan 
Murphy,  HI. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nix 

O'Hara.  Mich. 
Olsen 
O'Neal,  Oa. 
O'NeUl,  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
PhUbm 
Pike 

Poage  / 
PodeU  / 
Price. 
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Pryor 

St  Oermaln 

Tuek 

PuclMkl 

St  Onge 

Udall 

Purcell 

Sandman 

Ullman 

RAodaU 

Satt«rfleld 

Van  Deerlln 

lUrlck 

Scheuer 

Vanlk 

Re«a 

Scbwengel 

VIgorlto 

R«ld.  N.T. 

Slkes 

WBggonn«r 

R«wilck 

Slack 

Watson 

ReuM 

Smith,  Iowa 

Watts 

Rtaodea.  Pa. 

Staggers 

Whalen 

Rivers 

Steed 

White 

Robena 

Stephens 

Whitener 

Rodlno 

Stubblefleld 

Wbltt«n 

Ronan 

Stuckey 

Wolff 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Taylor 

Wright 

Rooney,  P%. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Wydler 

Rosenthal 

Teague,  Tex. 

rates 

Rootenkowskl 

Tenzer 

Young 

Roybal 

Thompson,  N.J.Zablockl 

Ruppe 

Tlernan 

Zwach 
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Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Wyatr. 

Mr  SUk  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Walker  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Pascell  with  Mr.  Q\Ue 

Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Burton  of 
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ANSWERED  "PRESENT*— 1 
Oellenback 


NOT  VOTING— 114 


Abbltt 
Adair 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Belcher 
BeU 
Berry 

Boggs      ,_. 
Bow 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
CabeU 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Corman 
Cowger 
Davis.  Oa. 
Dawson 
Denney 
Dickinson 
Dwyer 

Edwards.  Calif. 
Edwards.  La. 
Erlenbom 
Evans.  Colo. 
Everett 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Faacell 
Fisher 
Oaliflanakls 
Oallagher 
Gardner 


Olalmo 

Orifflths 

Gross 

Oumey 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoimeld 

Hull 

Hungate 

Jacotja 

Karaten 

King,  Calif. 

Kleppe 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

tiong.  La. 

McClory 

Martin 

Mathias.  Md. 

Meeds 

Michel 

MUler.  Calif. 

Mink 

Moore 

Morris.  N.  Mez. 

Morton 

Moeher 

Moss 


Murphy,  N.T. 

Nichols 

O'Hara,  ni. 

Patman 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pollock 

Quie 

Railsback 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Roblaon 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Ryan 

Schweiker 

Selden 

Shipley 

Stsk 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tunney 

Utt 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wiggins 

WUUs 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs ; 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Berry  for,  with  B4r.   Asplnall  against. 
Mr  Erlenbom  for.  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 
Mr     Smith    of    California    for,    with    Mr. 
Rogers  of  Florida  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.   Bow. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr  Laird 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  B4r8.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr    Halleck. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Blr.  Thomson 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr  Utt. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr  Gross. 

Mr.  FUher  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr  Hanna  with  Mr  Relfel.   » 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr  Henderson  with  Mr  Martin. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr  Adair. 

Mr  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of 
Virginia. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 


Hungate  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Brown  of  California  with   Mr.  Rails- 


Mr 

UUh. 
Mr. 
Mr 

back. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Dickin- 
son. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Oaliflanakls  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr  Bush. 

Mr  Hays  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr  Gurney. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Schweiker. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr  Herlong. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  WllUs. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  280.  nays  35,  answered 
"present"  3,  not  voting  113,  as  follows: 


Jarman 

Montgomery 

Sandman 

JoelBon 

Morgan 

Satterfleld 

Johnson,  Calif 

Morse.  Mass. 

Schadeberg 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Murphy,  m. 

Scheuer 

Jonas 

Natcher 

Scott 

Jonea,  Ala. 

Nedzl 

Sh  river 

Jones,  Mo. 

Nix 

Slkes 

Jones.  N.C. 

OHara,  Mich. 

Slack 

Karth 

OKonskl 

Smith,  Iowa 

Kastenmeler 

Olsen 

Staggers 

Kazen 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Stanton 

Kee 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Steed 

Keltb 

Ottinger 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Kelly 

Passman 

Stelger,  Wla 

King.  N.Y. 

Patten 

Stephens 

Klrwan 

Pelly 

Stubblefleld 

Kluczynskl 

Pepper 

Stuckey 

Kornegay 

Perkins 

Talcott 

KuykendaU 

Philbin 

Taylor 

Kyi 

Pike 

Teague,  Calif 

Kyros 

Plmle 

Teague,  Tex. 

Leggett 

Poage 

Tenzer 

Lennon 

Podell 

Thompson,  Ga 

Lipscomb 

Poff 

Thompson,  N  J 

Uoyd 

Price,  ni. 

Tleman 

Long,  Md. 

Price.  Tex. 

Tuck 

Lukens 

Prjor 

Udall 

McCarthy 

Puclnskl 

Ullman 

McCloskey 

Purcell 

Van  Deerlln 

McClure 

QuUlen 

Vander  Ja«rt 

McCulIoch 

Randall 

Vanlk 

McDade 

Rarlck 

VIgorlto 

McDonald, 

Rees 

Waggonner 

Mich. 

Reld,  ni. 

Wampler 

McBwen 

Reld.  NT. 

Watson 

McFall 

Resnick 

Watts 

McMUlan 

Reuss 

Whalen 

Macdonald, 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Whalley 

Mass. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

White 

Machen 

Rlegle 

Whlt^nnr 

Madden 

Rivers 

Whltten 

Mabon 

Roberts 

Wldnall 

Blallllard 

Rodlno 

Wilson,  Bob 

Marsh 

Ronan 

Winn 

Mathlas.  CalU. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Wolff 

Matsunaga 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Wright 

May 

Rosenthal 

Wydler 

Mesklll 

Rost«nkowskl 

Wyman 

MUler,  Ohio 

Roth 

Yates 

Mills 

Roybal 

Toung 

Mlnlsh 

Rumsfeld 

Zablockl 

Mlnshall 

Ruppe 

Zwacb 

Mlze 

St  Germain 

Monagan 

St.  Onge 
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Abemethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  111. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Elan  ton 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brtnkley 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Bucbanan 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton.  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cahlll 
Carey 


[RoUNo.  410) 

TEAS — 280 

Casey 

Celler 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Collins 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Oelaney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

DtngeU 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ell  berg 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Feighan 

Flno 


Flood 

Chamberlain 

Latta 

Watkins 

Plynt 

Cunningham 

MacGregor 

WUllams,  Pa. 

Foley 

Curtis 

Mayne 

Wylle 

Ford. 

Devlne 

Myers 

Zlon 

WUllam  D. 

Plndley 

Nelsen 

Fountain 
Fraaer 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 3 

Frellnghuysen 

Brown,  Ohio 

Dellenback 

Taft 

Frledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 

NOT  VOTING — 113 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Abbltt 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Fuqua 

Adair 

Fascell 

McClory 

Oarmatz 

Ashley 

Fisher 

Martin 

Oathlngs 

Ashmore 

Gallflanakls 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Oettys 

Asplnall 

Gallagher 

Meeds 

Gibbons 

Belcher 

Gardner 

Michel 

Gilbert 

Bell 

Olalmo 

MUler,  Calif. 

Oonzalez 

Berry 

Griaittas 

Mink 

Ooodllng 

Bow 

Gross 

Moore 

Gray 

Brooks 

Gurney 

Moorhead 

Green,  Oreg. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Haley 

Morns.  N.  Mex 

Green.  Pa. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Halleck 

Morton 

Griffin 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hanna 

Mosher 

Grover 

Burton,  Utah 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Moss 

Gubser 

B\iAh 

Hawkins 

MiuT)hy.  N.T. 

Oude 

Button 

Hays 

NlchoU 

Hagan 

Cabell 

Hubert 

O'Hara,  m. 

Hal  pern 

Clausen. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Patman 

Hamilton 

DonH. 

Helstoskl 

Pettis 

Hammer- 

Cleveland 

Henderson 

Pickle 

Bchmldt 

Corman 

Herlong 

Pollock 

Hanley 

Cowper 

HoUfleld 

Quie 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Hull 

Railsback 

Hardy 

Dawson 

Hungate 

ReUel 

Hathaway 

Denney 

Jacobs 

Relnecke 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Dickinson 

Karsten 

Roblson 

Hicks 

Dwyer 

King,  Calif. 

Rogers.  Colo 

Morton 

Edwards.  Calif 

Kleppe 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Howard 

Edwards,  La. 

Kupferman 

Roudebush 

Hunt 

Erlenbom 

Laird 

Roush 

Ichord 

Evans.  Colo. 

Landrum 

Ryan 

Irwin 

Everett 

Langen 

Schweiker 

Selden 

Shipley 

sisk 

smith,  Calif. 

smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Stafford 


Stratton  Wiggins 

SiUlivan  Willis 
Thomson,  Wis.   Wilson, 

Tunney  Charlea  H. 

Utt  Wyatt 
Waldle 
Walker 


So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Pickle  for,  with  Mr.  Berry  against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California  for.  with  Mr.  Erlen- 
bom against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  Vlrgmia. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Pascell  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mrs.  Heck- 
ler of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr   Moorhead  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr    Nichols  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr/Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Button. 

MrNiungate  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wis- 
consin.^ „, 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Quia. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Walker  wth  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Gallflanakls  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.      Brown      of      California      with      Mr. 
Schweiker. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Plsher  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Havs  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Karsten. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Everett. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  WUUs. 


GENERAL     LEAVE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimouB  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  own  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  on  the  joint  resolu- 
tion just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  to  suspend  for  the  1968 
campaign  the  equal-time  requirements 
of  section  315  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  for  candidates  for  the  offices  of 
President  and  Vice  President." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  bills  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  909.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul  L..  Mar- 
garet, and  Josephine  Klrsteatter; 

S.  1763.  An  act  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  Guam; 

S.  2675.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jos6  Es- 
trada; and 

S.  3207.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
17735)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
better  control  of  the  interstate  traffic  in 
firearms." 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HR  14096,  AMENDING  FEDERAL 
POOD.  DRUG,  AND  COSMETIC  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  biU  (H.R.  14096)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  to  increase  the  penalties  for 
unlawful  acts  involving  lysergic  acid 
diethylamide — LSD — and  other  depres- 
sant and  stimulant  drugs,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  request  a  conference  with  the 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers,  Jarman,  Rogers  of  Florida, 
Satterfield.  Springer,  Nelsen,  and 
Carter. 

PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  14096.  AMENDING 
FEDERAL  FOOD,  DRUG.  AI'JD  COS- 
METIC  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R.  14096) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  increase  the  penalties 
for  unlawful  acts  involving  lysergic  acid 
diethylamide — LSD — and  other  depres- 
sant and  stimulant  drugs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  10790,  AMENDING 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R.  10790) 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic health  from  radiation  emissions  from 
electronic  products. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  would  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  tell  us 
the  subject  of  that  conference  report? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Radiation. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  17735. 
GUN  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  CELLER  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
17735)  to  amend  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of  the 
interstate  traffic  in  firearms. 


VACATING    AND    RESCHEDULING 
SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
special  order  scheduled  for  tonight  on 
the  retirement  of  George  Rhodes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  be  resched- 
uled for  tomorrow  after  all  other  legisla- 
tive business  and  previous  special  orders 
heretofore  entered  into. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  20300.  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS,    1969 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1317  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H.  Res.  1317 

Resolved,  That  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  20300)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes, 
all  points  of  order  against  said  bUl  are  here- 
by waived. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  Will 
the  House  now  consider  House  Resolu- 
tion 1317? 

The  question  was  taken;   and   (two- 
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thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
House  agreed  to  consider  House  Resolu- 
tion 1317. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  has  de- 
cided to  consider  this  resolution. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  rapid  manner  In  which  this  was 
handled,  the  parliamentary  inquiry 
probCLbly  comes  too  late. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  pro- 
tect the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  Is  this.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  not  copies  of  the 
resolution  under  consideration  called  up 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mississippi 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
desire  the  Chair  to  vacate  the  action 
teken? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  well 
aware  that  we  have  just  agreed,  awK5ord- 
ing  to  the  Speakers  ruling,  to  suspend 
the  rules.  But  my  question  addresses  It- 
self by  what  manner  we  were  taking  up 
a  report  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
which  has  not  been  printed  and  which 
obviously  was  presented  for  filing  today 
since  there  la  no  Suspension  Calendar 
for  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  House  a  resolution  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  can  be  brought  up 
on  the  same  day  reported  If  the  House 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  agrees  to  consider 
It. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  does  not 
reqxilre  unanimous  consent  in  order  to 
present  It  nor  a  statement  on  the  part 
of  the  Chair  ahead  of  time  that  we  are 
considering  It  under  the  rule  requiring 
a  two-thirds  majority  for  consideration? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
House  a  resolution  being  reported  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  can  be  consid- 
ered the  same  day  as  reported  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  House  votes  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  HALL.  Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
absolutely  no  Intention  of  delaying  the 
consideration  of  the  bill.  This  is  an  un- 
usual way  in  which  to  bring  it  up.  I 
understand  the  necessity  for  the  mle 
but  I  do  wish  we  had  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  and  to  study  the  rule  before 
It  was  called  up  under  this  requirement 
of  a  two-thirds  majority  voting  thereon, 
and  that  the  Members  had  been  fore- 
warned and  had  a  chance  to  vote  ac- 
cordingly. I  appreciate  the  statement  of 
the  Chair.     

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmir]  Is  recognized 
for  1  hour.    

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
usual  30  minutes  to  the  very  distinguished 
and  able  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Latta]. 

Pending  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  I  believe 
has  already  been  explained  during  the 
parliamentary  colloquy.  It  Is  simply  a 
resolution  to  waive  points  of  order 
against  the  bill  H.R.  20300,  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  It  should  be 


candidly  and  frankly  stated  that  much  of 
the  money  appropriated  under  the  lan- 
guage In  this  bill  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  in  that  it  is  legislation 
upon  an  appropriation  bill.  However,  I 
might  add  that  much  of  this  language 
has  been  carried  out  in  previous  bills, 
according  to  my  understanding,  and  it 
has  therefore  become  more  or  less  legis- 
lative history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  paramount  objective 
In  the  Committee  on  Rules  granting  this 
rule  was  to  expedite  the  consideration 
of  the  legislation,  and  to  make  in  order 
these  legislative  provisions  upon  the  ap- 
propriation bill. 

I  might  further  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
In  furtherance  of  the  parliamentary  col- 
loquy that  took  place  between  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hall]  and  the  Speaker,  that  this 
resolution  was  not  filed  on  yesterday,  the 
legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  because  no  op- 
portimlty  was  presented  in  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  for  the  resolution  to  be 
offered,  and  therefore  it  required  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  pass  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  not  endeavor  to 
go  into  the  details  of  the  appropriation 
bill.  That  will  be  done  by  the  very  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  MahonI.  and  others. 

However.  I  do  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  cut- 
ting the  requests  that  have  been  made  by 
the  executive  department. 

In  the  supplemental  bill  the  request 
was  for  a  considerably  greater  amount. 
In  fact.  It  was  cut  by  $168,899.000— al- 
most $169  million.  For  that  I  believe  the 
committee  should  be  congratulated  con- 
sidering the  fiscal  situation  that  exists  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlemtm  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  chairman  yielding  to 
me. 

I  respect  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man that  he  would  not  want  to  enimier- 
ate  all  the  waivers  of  points  of  order — 
indeed,  he  has  discussed  those  with  me — 
but  would  it  be  a  fair  statement  to  say 
that  although  all  of  them  are  important, 
since  they  waive  individually  elected 
Members'  rights;  the  largest  and  perhaps 
most  important  one  is  the  waiver  of 
points  of  order  on  section  1002  on  page  12 
where  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
is  exempted  from  the  Revenue  Elxpendi- 
ture  and  Control  Act  of  1968? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Is  the  gentleman's  in- 
quiry whether  that  is  the  largest  or  the 
most  important? 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes.  Of  the  various  reasons 
for  waivers  of  points  of  order  in  a  sup- 
plemental bill. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  would  have  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  it  appears  to  be 
the  most  substantial  reason  for  it,  yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  we  can  presume  from 
the  fact  that  the  distinguished  chairman, 
as  he  presents  the  resolution  making  the 
bill  in  order,  that  argmnents  were  satis- 
factory before  his  committee,  and  of  suf- 
ficient urgency  to  reopen  hla  hearings 


and  pass  this  waiver  of  points  of  order 
even  as  applicable  to  section  6  through 
section  24  on  page  12  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  would  like  to  qualify 
my  agreement  with  the  gentleman  to  this 
extent:  I  do  regard  that  as  necessary  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill.  I  am  never 
happy  about  any  of  these  appropriation 
bills  that  involve  so  much  of  the  funds 
of  the  taxpayers  that  are  really  non- 
existent. 

I  am  acting  here  purely  as  the  servant 
of  the  House  in  getting  this  legislation  to 
the  floor,  so  that  it  might  be  considered, 
and  so  that  my  prime  objective  of  getting 
this  Congress  adjourned  might  be  fa- 
cilitated in  the  interest  of  the  countrj'. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  I  sup- 
port the  bill. 

Since  the  gentleman  has  gone  into 
that  question,  I  would  like  to  add  that 
the  thing  that  happened  here  yesterday, 
the  political  and  partisan  hassle,  last 
night  and  today  substantiates  and  con- 
firms what  I  have  been  preaching  in  this 
House  for  the  last  90  days  or  more,  that 
we  should  not  have  extended  this  term  of 
Congress  beyond  the  political  conven- 
tions, because  the  only  thing  we  would 
do  here  after  that  of  any  substantial  na- 
ture would  be  to  have  a  political  fonun 
for  the  partisan  politicians.  I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  people  of  this  coimtry,  particularly 
when  the  action  takes  their  tax  funds. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not 
agree  with  the  gentleman  more  on  both 
points.  He  has  emphasized  so  well  the 
postnominating  conventions  meeting  of 
the  Congress.  As  he  knows.  I  urged  that 
we  do  our  best  before  that  time  and  get 
It  over  with. 

As  I  said  the  other  day  on  the  floor,  I 
see  no  need  for  any  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  at  this  particular  point. 
I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  we  should  not  have  extended  the 
supplementals — and  further,  this  Is  an- 
other example  of  exempting  or  rescind- 
ing that  which  we  have  already  done  in 
the  name  of  economy  via  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act.  If  I  have 
my  proper  memory  I  recall  this  is  about 
the  sixth  exemption  we  have  made,  in- 
cluding the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, the  postal  bill,  the  FBI  agents,  the 
PAA  controllers,  the  VA,  and  others  that 
I  cannot  recall  right  now,  to  the  point 
where  our  $6  billion  savings  under  the 
Expenditure  Control  Act  is  vanishing 
and  "gone  with  the  wind." 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my  friend 
from  Mississippi  yield  to  me  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansais. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  assure  my  equally 
good  friend  from  Missouri  that  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration or  the  welfare  payments 
through  the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  from  the  budgetary 
controls  of  the  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture Control  Act  does  not  mean  that 
there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  $6  bil- 
lion savings  initially  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. Let  me  explain  It  to  you  this  way: 

When  we  took  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration out.  when  we  took  interest  on 
the  public  debt  out,  when  we  took  out  so- 
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clal  security  payments  and  the  additional 
costs  in  Vietnam,  we  said  that  the  in- 
creaises  in  those  would  not  be  included 
within  the  $180  billion  celling.  It  appears 
now  on  the  basis  of  testimony  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  as  related  to 
me.  that  there  might  be  as  much  as  $1.2 
billion  of  additional  moneys  required  to 
finance  the  additional  needs  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  the  States 
in  the  handling  and  payment  of  welfare 
cash  payments,  plus  the  medicaid  pay- 
ments. If  that  were  retained  within  the 
Si 80  billion  ceiling,  then  there  would 
have  to  be  $7.2  billion  of  reductions  in- 
stead of  $6  billion  in  order  to  accom- 
modate within  that  celling  the  $1.2  bil- 
lion increase  in  expenditures. 

So  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that 
even  though  this  comes  out  from  under 
the  ceiling,  it  merely  means  the  $6  bil- 
lion reduction  will  be  made  from  the  re- 
maining expenditures  and  the  agencies 
within  the  $180  million  within  that 
ceiling. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  that  this 
will  not  in  any  way  reduce  the  amoimt 
of  that  $6  billion  savings.  It  might  be 
argued  if  we  do  this,  then  there  will  be  a 
$7.2  billion  reduction  instead  of  $6 
billion. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  there  are  those 
of  us  who  think  that  would  not  be  bad 
toward  eliminating  the  deficit  and  bal- 
ancing the  payments  and  the  budget. 
There  Is  a  time  factor  wherein  I  think 
the  reduction  will  be  after  the  first  of 
the  year  instead  of  being  allocated  to 
this  part  of  the  year.  This  burdens  a  new 
administration. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make 
this  statement.  If  the  expenditure  reduc- 
tions contemplated  within  that  program 
we  enacted  In  June  are  not  spread  so  that 
a  sufficient  portion  of  those  expenditure 
reductions  occur  between  July  1  and 
January  1,  there  is  very  serious  possibil- 
ity that  the  $365  billion  ceiling  will  be 
reached,  and  it  might  be  that  we  could 
get  to  a  point,  if  there  is  any  decision 
downtown  to  pass  this  on  to  a  new  ad- 
ministration, where  the  entire  operations 
of  the  Government  could  come  to  a 
standstill  because  they  would  not  have 
sufficient  cash  on  hand  to  carry  on  the 
daily  activities  incident  to  the  operations 
of  the  Tresisury. 
I  still  think  it  has  to  be  done. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
pentleman  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  an  observation  on  this  in 
the  light  of  the  inquiry  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  is  making  and  in  the 
light  of  the  response  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

I  regret  to  say  that  as  reported  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
from  data  supplied  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  nonessential  exj>enditure,  this 
monthly  report  it  is  now  supplying  the 
Congress,  that  the  President  is  now 
spending  at  the  rate  of  $192  billion  a  year. 
I  saw  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  pa- 
per a  week  ago,  quoting  a  figure  of  $196 
billion— not  $180  bllUon  nor  $186  bil- 
lion—and the  Director  of  the  Budget,  Mr. 


Zwlck,  was  quoted  as  saying,  "Well,  do 
not  worry  about  this,  because  these  are 
seasonal  figures  and  must  be  adjusted." 
The  point  I  wanted  to  make  is  that  we 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have 
had  an  occasion  to  study  over  a  period 
of  years  these  monthly  expenditure  fig- 
ures. If  anybody  can  find  any  seasonality 
about  the  monthly  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Government,  I  defy  them  to  do 
so.  There  is  no  seasonality  about  them 
at  all.  It  looks  very  clear  to  me  that  what 
has  happened  is  that  the  administration 
has  done  exactly  what  I  was  afraid  it  was 
going  to  do;  namely,  to  continue  to  spend 
at  this  increased  level  and  leave  to  the 
succeeding  administration  any  discipline 
that  might  result  from  the  $6  billion  cut. 
I  want  to  add  there.  I  was  pleased  that 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  pointed  out 
that  the  debt  ceiling  will  come  into  play 
if  this  transpires.  The  tragedy  is  that  if 
we  had  not  given  the  executive  $10  bil- 
lion more  In  revenue,  we  would  certainly 
know  it  would  have  had  to  go  toward 
expenditure  reduction  or  the  debt  celling 
would  have  come  into  play. 

I  think  this  country  is  going  to  hit  the 
rocks  because  this  administration  clearly, 
by  their  own  figures,  is  not  about  to  cut 
expenditures.  This  colloquy  should  point 
this  up  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  was  interested  to  hear 
the  comments  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
with  regard  to  the  $6  billion  reduction 
in  expenditures  and  its  relationship  to 
the  exemption  language  in  this  bill.  I 
am  sure  the  committee  which  the  gen- 
tleman heads  came  to  the  $6  bilUon 
figure  not  so  much  from  taking  into  ac- 
count separately  the  level  of  spending 
or  the  level  of  income  of  Government, 
but  the  difference  between  the  two.  It 
was  out  of  concern  for  the  deficit  that 
the  surtax  and  the  reduction  in  spend- 
ing were  established. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
as  is  its  habit,  grossly  underestimated  its 
needs  early  this  year,  and  this  habitual 
error  could  have  been  taKen  into  account. 
But,  in  any  case,  the  CCC  did  make  this 
underestimate,  which  meant  that  the 
deficit  which  the  committee  saw  at  that 
time  actually  was  going  to  be  greater 
than  expected. 

In  light  of  the  gentleman's  leadership 
for  fiscal  responsibility,  I  am  sure  that 
had  he  been  aware  that  the  deficit  was 
going  to  be  $1.2  billion  more  than 
thought  at  the  time  he  would  have  been 
seeking  an  expenditure  reduction  of  $7.2 
bilUon  instead  of  $6  billion.  Is  that  not 
the  case? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
answer  the  gentleman's  question  "yes" 
or  "no."  Let  me  answer  this  way.  This 
is  my  own  thinking  with  respect  to  it. 
I  hope  other  members  of  the  committee 
share  this  thinking. 

Realizing  we  possibly  could  have  as 


much  as  a  $25  billion  deficit  in  1968  we 
were  endeavoring  through  the  combina- 
tion of  additional  revenues  and  reduc- 
tions in  projected  expenditures  to  cut 
that  deficit  to  approximately  $5  billion; 
with  $14  billion  or  $15  billion  coming 
from  revenues  and  $6  billion  from  re- 
ductions in  expenditures. 

Now,  If  we  are  going  to  spend  $184 
billion  or  $185  billion  instead  of  the  $180 
billion  because  of  the  rise  in  expenditure 
levels  of  those  items  not  within  the  cell- 
ing, then  we  have  Increased  our  deficit 
from  a  possible  $5  billion  to  $9  billion  or 
$10  billion.  But,  I  think,  even  at  that  we 
should  all  be  pleased  that  it  is  not  back 
up  to  $25  billion  or  $29  billion,  the  figures 
we  were  talking  about  for  1968  earlier  in 
this  calendar  year. 

I  should  like  to  have  it  down  to  $5  bil- 
lion, and  do  not  mlsimderstand  me,  but 
If  we  find  It  necessary  to  add  to  some  of 
these  items,  like  Vietnam  as  we  will  in 
this  bill,  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and 
some  increases  in  veterans  benefits  which 
I  understand  are  over  and  above  those 
projected  in  the  budget  submitted  in 
January,  if  the  combination  of  all  those 
items  adds  $4  billion  or  $5  billion.  I  still 
say  what  we  did  was  worthwhile.  We  are 
so  much  better  oft  than  we  would  have 
been  without  that  action,  because  the  $4 
billion  or  $5  billion  also  would  have  been 
added  to  the  $25  bllUon  deficit,  which 
would  have  become  a  $30  billion  deficit. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  But  with  the  prospect 
of  rising  expenditures  in  Vietnam  and 
other  fields,  it  would  also  make  sense  to 
achieve  better  expenditure  control  than 
just  the  $6  billion,  would  It  not? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  was  actually  interested 
In  a  greater  degree  of  control  than  $6 
billion,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  but  I 
thought  that  was  as  much  as  we  could 
obtain  through  the  Congress  itself.  I  hope 
we  can  hold  that  $6  billion. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri has  raised  a  question  about  some 
of  the  items  as  to  which  a  point  of 
order  might  be  raised,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  a  couple  of  others: 

Page  2.  lines  8  through  14,  the  proviso 
relating  to  the  food  stamp  program. 

Page  4,  lines  1  to  4.  the  language  re- 
lating to  capital  outlay  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Page  4,  lines  20  to  25  and  page  5,  lines 
1  to  3,  relating  to  construction  of  public 
buildings  projects. 

Page  8.  lines  17  to  21,  for  payments 
to  widows  of  deceased  Representatives. 
Page  10,  lines  15  to  20,  urban  mass 
transportation  administration. 

Page  11,  lines  4  to  7,  "Elsenhower  col- 
lege grants"  authorization,  which  is  not 
yet  signed  by  the  President. 

Page  12,  line  6,  relating  to  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  our  very  able  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  mentioned 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
did  make  some  very  sizable  reductions 
in  this  bill.  However,  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  the  cuts  made  in  this  bill  are 
funds  which  must  soon  be  made  avail- 
able to  pay  current  obligations,  includ- 
ing recently  increased  civil  service  sal- 
aries. This  is  true  of  requests  made  by 
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the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Na- 
tional Water  Commission,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Including ;  the  Federal 
Judiciary,  the  Department  oT  Transpor- 
tation, and  the  TreasuiV  Department. 

All  of  these  requests  ^ave  been  de- 
ferred, but  they  must  be  met  In  this  fiscal 
year.  This  Is  Indicated  on  p««e  6  of  the 
report,  at  the  bottom,  where  It  says  that 
"consideration  Is  postponed  until  Jan- 
uary." All  we  are  doing  here  is  postpon- 
ing imtll  a  new  administration  comes 
along,  the  payment  of  these  current  ob- 
ligations I  have  indicated,  which  have  al- 
ready passed  this  Congress  and  are  going 
to  have  to  be  paid.  So  we  are  Just  post- 
poning until  January  the  meeting  of  cur- 
rent obligations. 

Also  I  want  to  point  out  that  come 
January  the  new  administration  Is  Im- 
mediately going  to  have  to  send  up  a 
supplemental  appropriations  request  to 
take  care  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
needs  hi  Vietnam.  As  I  understand  it,  this 
will  be  In  the  nature  of  something  like 
$5  billion.  So  we  are  Just  putting  this 
matter  off  until  January  1969  and  hand- 
ing it  over  to  a  new  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  Congress  adopted  the  National 
Redwoods  Park  legislation.  That  Is  an 
item  of  concern  in  the  legislation  which 
Is  before  us  today.  That  Redwoods  Park 
is  In  the  district  of  Congressman  Don 
Clausen  of  California.  We  all  know  of 
his  tremendous  effort  to  gain  a  national 
conservation  goal,  while  protecting  the 
interest  of  his  California  constituents. 

A  few  days  ago  Congressman  Clausen 
was  called  home  by  his  family  because  of 
a  very  acute  and  a  very  serious  Illness 
of  his  mother.  That  is  why  he  is  not  with 
us  today.  If  he  were  here,  he  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  the  Redwood  Park  bill  provided  for 
a  legislative  taking  of  lands  for  the  park. 
What  this  means  to  us  here  is  that  if  we 
are  to  keep  our  bookkeeping  and  our  ap- 
propriations unencumbered,  we  must  act 
quickly  to  supply  the  money  to  pay  for 
that  land.  It  means  further  that  if  we 
are  to  treat  fairly  and  equitably  the  citi- 
zens of  that  California  district,  we  must 
act  with  dispatch.  The  lands  will  be  taken 
from  them,  it  is  our  obligation  to  pay  for 
them.  This  California  county  will  be  eco- 
nomically injured  by  the  establishment 
of  this  park,  at  least  for  a  number  of 
years.  Therefore  it  is  encumbent  on  us 
here  today  to  see  that  funds  are  made 
available  to  pay  for  the  parklands. 

The  citizens  of  the  Nation  made  It 
very  clear  that  they  wanted  a  National 
Redwoods  Park.  The  cost  is  high.  We 
must  now  pay  the  price. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  niinols 

[Mr.  PlNDLEYl. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  this 
strikes  me  as  one  of  the  most  unusual 
supplemental  appropriation  bills  ever  to 
come  to  this  body.  As  I  read  the  bill 
there  Is  Just  a  little  over  $100  million  in 
it.  which,  compared  to  the  total  Federal 
budget,  is  certainly  a  modest  sum.  Just 
a  little  over  $100  million.  This  raises  the 


question  as  to  why  it  is  that  we  are  con- 
sidering it.  It  is  certainly  not  to  provide 
for  the  needs  for  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government 
for  supplemental  money. 

For  example,  there  is  not  a  dime  in 
this  for  the  restoration  of  the  impaired 
capital  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration. And,  Is  not  that  a  curious  fact? 
The  unobligated  resources  of  this  $14.5 
billion  bank  are  around  $1  billion  right 
now  and  we  are  approaching  the  time 
when  the  signup  under  the  feed  and 
grtdns  program  will  occur  and  if  the  Sec- 
retary designs  a  program  as  he  has  in 
the  past  a  farmer  can  get  half  of  the 
money  at  the  time  of  signup.  This  was 
done  last  year  and  it  will  probably  be 
that  much  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  means  that  the  first 
thing  we  will  have  to  deal  with  in  the 
91st  Congress  will  be  a  supplemental  bill 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

In  fiscal  year  1961  we  failed  to  the 
extent  of  over  $1  billion  to  restore  the 
impaired  capital  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  This  unrestored 
figure  was  $1.5  million  in  1966  and  in 
1967  it  was  almost  $1  billion.  In  1968  it 
exceeded  $3  billion.  Yet  there  is  no  pro- 
vision in  this  bill  whatever  for  the  resto- 
ration of  these  Impaired  funds. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  all  this  I  con- 
clude that  almost  the  entire  Justification 
for  the  action  we  are  asked  to  take  today 
is  to  provide  the  exemption  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  And,  why 
the  exemption?  Is  It  due  to  a  lack  of 
funds?  No.  The  Secretary  stated  very 
clearly  that  he  has  the  money  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  make 
all  of  the  payments  under  the  contracts 
for  1968.  Is  it  to  provide  authority  for 
additional  appropriations?  Not  a  dime 
is  to  be  provided  that  way  either.  Why  is 
it  then?  Is  it  because  there  is  danger 
that  some  of  the  contracts  entered  Into 
will  not  be  fulfilled  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? That  is  not  an  argimient 
either,  because  Secretary  Freeman  has 
said  very  frankly  that  every  contract 
will  be  met,  whether  Congress  passes  this 
exemption  or  not. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  Is  the  answer? 
Well,  frankly,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
Presidential  election,  and  I  see  in  this  a 
grant  to  Secretary  Freeman  and  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  carte 
blanche  authority  to  take  the  l  .pc.id.- 
ture  lid  completely  off,  and  in  the  next 
week  or  so  announce  a  souped-up  feed 
grains  program  with  an  even  bigger  price 
tag  on  this  costly  and  ineffective  pro- 
gram with  which  we  have  been  saddled  in 
the  last  6  years.  It  will  make  a  lot 
of  political  sense  for  the  Secretary  on 
election  day  to  send  out  an  army  of  ASCS 
people  through  every  farm  area  tell- 
ing the  farmers  ahead  of  election  day 
the  new  feed  grains  program  will  bring 
bigger  checks  than  ever.  It  will  be  polit- 
ically appealing  and  present  law  gives 
Secretary  Freeman  ample  authority  to 
soup  up  payments.  If  the  CCC  exemption 
Is  removed  from  this  bill,  however,  the 
action  would  be  awkward,  even  for  Mr. 
Freeman. 

Political  relief  for  the  administration 
sagging  support  among  farmers  is  the 
whole  justification  for  what  we  are  do- 
ing today.  In  the  process  we  are  kicking 


a  big  hole  in  the  Elxpenditure  Control 
Act  which  we  passed  this  year,  a  measure 
supported  in  good  faith  by  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  realized  It 
was  not  very  smart  to  vote  for  higher 
taxes.  We  voted  for  them  because  we 
were  getting  expenditure  control.  Yet 
when  it  became  apparent  that  expendi- 
tures would  be  higher,  what  do  we  do? 
Do  we  bring  about  a  higher  expenditure 
control?  No,  we  pass  a  bill  to  exempt  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the 
HEW  from  expenditure  control,  and  thus 
reduce  the  net  fiscal  effect  of  the  Expen- 
diture Control  Act. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FTNDLEY.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  do  well  recall  that  I  took  a  some- 
what different  position  when  this  whole 
matter  was  up  for  consideration.  But 
last  year  when  we  had  somewhat  the 
same  situation  on  a  motion  which  I 
offered,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion was  excepted.  Then  It  was  recog- 
nized that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration was  set  up  as  a  corporation  with 
Independent  authority  and  kept  inde- 
pendent of  the  Congress  under  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Control  Act.  Therefore, 
the  Corporation  should  have  been  ex- 
empted in  this  yetu-'s  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act. 

If  ofiQcials  of  the  Corporation  fail  to 
support  commodities  they  violate  the  di- 
rectives in  the  law.  The  crops,  just  about 
every  crop  in  the  country,  except  cotton, 
have  greatly  exceeded  estimates  requir- 
ing the  outlay  of  this  $907  million.  Again 
the  Corporation  should  have  been  ac- 
cepted in  the  beginning. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  18707,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  DEFENSE  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS,  1969 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  may  have  until  mid- 
night tomorrow  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  H.R.  18707,  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS, 
1969 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  20300)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes; 


and  pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  general  de- 
bate thereon  be  limited  to  60  minutes, 
one-half  of  the  time  to  be  controlled  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  IMr. 
JONAS]  and  the  other  half  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  does  not  the  resolution 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  that  we 
have  just  passed  almost  unanimously, 
prescribe  the  time  limitation  as  most 
such  resolutions  do? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  resolution  waived  points  of 
order. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  resolution  waived 
points  of  order  only;  is  that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  that  is  the  usual  way  that  the  Rules 
Committee  acts  in  these  matters. 

The  resolution  waived  points  of  order 
against  the  bill,  but  did  not  fix  the  time. 
It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Chair,  that 
the  matter  of  time  is  worked  out  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  this  method,  but  may  I  In- 
quire of  the  Speaker  whether  we  are  in 
the  134th  legislative  day.  and  the  135th 
calendar  day,  or  are  we  in  the  135th 
calendar  day  and  legislative  day? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
in  response  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  that  we  are  still  in 
the  legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  October  8. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
.servlng  the  right  to  object,  is  it  the  plan 
to  continue  in  this  legislative  day  and 
complete  business  for  both  the  days,  or  to 
adjourn  and  go  into  another  legislative 
day  on  Wednesday,  if  time  allows,  or  Is 
this  important  in  the  procedures  of  the 
House? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  advise 
the  gentleman,  in  response  to  his  inquiry, 
that  the  present  legislative  day  will  be 
terminated  by  an  adjournment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Further  reserving  the  right 
to  object,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Chair  to  adjourn  the  House  and  recon- 
vene immediately  for  another  legislative 
day  on  this  calendar  day? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  when  the  adjournment  takes  place 
the  adjournment  will  be  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Thursday,  October  10,  unless 
there  is  an  agreement  to  meet  at  an 
earlier  hour.  The  Chair  had  thought  that 
the  House  would  meet  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  A.R.  20300,  with 
Mr.  O'Hara.  of  Michigan,  in   the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
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from  Tej^as  [Mr.  MahonI  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas! 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

This  supplemental  bill  Is  the  final  ap- 
propriation bill  for  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

PROBABLE       OVERALL       BUDGET       AUTHORITY       AND 
EXPENDITURE    REDUCTIONS    FOR    FISCAL    1969 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  final  adjourn- 
ment we  will  undertake  to  render  a  more 
detailed  report  of  congressional  actions 
on  appropriations  and  spending  in  rela- 
tion to  the  budget  requests,  but  I  think 
it  might  be  well  to  make  a  few  remarks 
at  this  time  on  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Congress  thus  far  with  regard  to 
the  money  bills. 

If  we  project  our  best  estimates  for 
the  session  on  all  the  appropriation  and 
other  bills  relating  to  fiscal  1969.  the  In- 
dications are  that  Congress  will  reduce 
the  President's  1969  budget  requests  for 
new  budget  spending  authority  by  ap- 
proximately $12  billion.  Two  large  appro- 
priation bills  and  this  supplemental,  plus 
perhaps  one  or  two  other  bills,  are  still 
pending  conference  action,  so  the  $12 
billion  is  tentative,  but  probably  close  to 
the  mark.  This  is  some  $2  billion  beyond 
the  law  which  requires  not  less  than  a 
$10  billion  cut  in  appropriations  or  new 
budget  obllgatlonal  authority.  I  am  re- 
ferring only  to  fiscal  1969  amounts.  We 
made  some  cuts  on  1968  fiscal  supple - 
mentals,  and  we  also  reduced  certain  ad- 
vance items  for  fiscal  1970.  But  the  fis- 
cal 1969  amounts  are  the  main  Items. 

The  law  which  Congress  enacted  in 
Jime  also  requires  a  reduction  in  actual 
spending  below  the  January  estimates, 
of  not  less  than  $6  billion.  According  to 
our  tentatl"e  estimates,  the  actions  on 
appropriation  bills  and  other  bills  affect- 
ing spending  for  1969  will  probably  re- 
sult in  a  reduction  in  expenditures  below 
the  January  budget  in  the  sum  of  about 
$3.5  to  $3.7  billion,  more  or  less.  This 
would  mean  that  in  order  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  executive  branch,  or  for 
the  Congress  through  subsequent  action, 
to  make  additional  reductions  in  spend- 
ing by  about  $2.3  to  $2.5  billion,  or 
thereabouts. 

All  Members  know  that  it  costs  a  lot 
of  money  to  operate  a  government  for  a 
big  coimtry  such  as  ours.  Making  reduc- 
tions is  not  a  very  pleasant  task.  People 
generally  are  more  inclined  to  spending 
than  they  are  in  saving  money.  But  for 
many  months  Congress  and  the  coimtry 
were  confronted  with  a  tremendous  chal- 
lenge. Confidence  in  the  dollar  in  the 
money  markets  of  the  world  was  eroding. 
The  dollar  was  being  undermined  to 
some  considerable  extent  at  home  and 
abroad  because  of  infiation  and  because 
of  the  unacceptably  high  budget  deficits 
in  prospect  for  1968  and  1969.  The  Pres- 
ident and  the  administration  sought  to 
take  steps  to  strengthen  the  dollar,  and 
they  worked  diligently  to  get  results.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Fowler, 
will  be  one  of  the  imsung  heroes  of  this 
period  who  worked  through  long,  tedious. 


and  difficult  months  in  an  effort  to  do 
something  to  restore  confidence  In  the 
dollar  In  the  markets  of  the  world. 

What  this  Congress  has  done  In  help- 
ing to  maintain  the  stability  of  the  dollar 
has,  I  believe,  been  outstanding.  It  has 
been  perhaps  the  greatest  accomplish- 
ment of  this  session  that  the  dollar  has 
been  strengthened,  and  that  the  assaults 
on  it  have  been  repulsed.  Of  course,  this 
Is  a  continuing  fight.  The  Integrity  of 
the  dollar  and  confidence  in  It  cannot 
be  secured  all  at  one  session.  It  Is  a  con- 
tinuing battle.  And  controllng  infiation 
and  maintaining  confidence  In  the  dollar 
is  not  alone  a  matter  of  Government  ac- 
tion. It  requires  restraint  and  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  concerned. 

But  I  think  we  should  take  good  note 
of  the  fact  that  whereas,  chlefiy  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  war.  the  budget  deficit  last 
year — the  year  which  ended  June  30, 
1968 — the  deficit  was  some  $25.4  billion, 
that  as  a  result  of  the  actions  of  the  Con- 
gress this  year  In  spending  matters  and. 
in  tax  matters,  the  estimated  deficit  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  1969  Is  down  to 
somewhere  between  $5  billion  and  $7  bil- 
lion. This  has  been  a  tremendous  re- 
versal of  a  trend.  I  think  every  Member 
of  Congress  who  has  participated  in  this 
action  has  a  reason  to  take  pride  in  what 
has  been  done  to  maintain  the  economy 
and  the  stability  of  our  coimtry  from 
the  standpoint  of  protecting  the  dollar. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  John- 
son administration  in  fiscal  1964  expe- 
rienced a  budget  deficit  of  S8.2  billion 
according  to  the  administrative  budget, 
which  was  the  system  of  budget  account- 
ing being  used  at  that  time.  The  deficit 
went  down  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  1965, 
to  $3.4  billion;  in  1966  it  went  still  fur- 
ther down,  to  $2.2  billion.  We  were  mov- 
ing rapidly  toward  a  balanced  budget. 

This  was  a  very  heartening  and  en- 
couraging situation,  but  beginning  In 
mid-calendar  year  1965  the  war  situa- 
tion became  increasingly  intense  and  ex- 
pensive, and  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
war  the  deficits  began  to  mount  again  in 
fiscal  year  1967,  and  further  to  the  un- 
acceptably high  level  of  $25.4  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1968. 

But  even  in  spite  of  the  war,  as  a  result 
of  the  actions  of  this  Congress,  the  esti- 
mated deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
1969  now  looks  to  be  in  the  range  of  S5 
to  $7  billion.  In  my  opinion,  the  Congress 
is  entitled  to  take  considerable  pride  in 
this  accomplishment. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  won- 
dering if  there  is  any  danger  that  the 
debt  ceiling  might  have  to  be  reached 
even  before  Congress  convenes  again 
next  year? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  not  be  able  to 
answer  that  question  positively  and  with 
complete  assurance,  but  I  would  assume 
not.  I  realize  that  there  could  be  a  prob- 
lem here.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
this  bill  is  so  low.  We  felt  that  we  should 
make  reductions  wherever  we  could,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  post- 
poned as  many  of  the  programs  as  we 
could,  especially  new  programs  on  which 
there  was  not  full  opportunity  or  time  in 
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these  closing  hours  and  days  of  the  ses- 
sion to  examine  the  appropriation  re- 
quests in  detail. 

Furthermore,  since  we  are  living  under 
an  overall  expenditure  celling,  any  addi- 
tional funds  appropriated  for  expendi- 
ture mean  that  other  ongoing  programs 
will  have  to  be  further  reduced  In  order 
to  accommodate  these  increases  if  they 
are  to  be  implemented. 

So,  although  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  which  handles 
debt  ceiling  matters,  could  probably 
speak  with  more  confidence  on  this  sub- 
ject than  I — I  would  hope  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  raise  the  debt  celling. 

Mr.  PELXiY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly think  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  its  distinguished  chairman  are 
entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
holding  down  the  spending  in  these 
critical  times. 

Mr,  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  compliments,  but  I 
must  say  it  Is  not  the  work  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  nor  the  work  of  the 
Ways  And  Means  Committee  that  really 
deserves  these  words,  but  It  is  the  Con- 
gress and  the  committees  working  to- 
gether, all  of  us,  who  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  these  things. 

It  does  not  mean  we  have  made  all  the 
reductions  that  probably  should  have 
been  made.  I  realize  that  Members  do 
not  find  it  the  most  attractive  thing  to 
return  to  their  districts  and  boast  of 
reductions  in  spending  made,  especially 
if  those  reductions  affect  the  State  or  the 
district  of  the  Member. 

But  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
take  a  negative  approach  to  this  matter. 
The  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Congress  in  this  session,  it  is  estimated, 
will  provide  new  appropriations  for  1969 
of  approximately  $190  billion  or  so.  in- 
cluding the  sums  relating  to  such 
permament  appropriations  as  those  for 
trust  funds,  such  as  social  security,  in- 
terest on  the  debt,  and  the  like,  which  do 
not  require  annual  appropriation  action 
in  bills  coming  before  us.  So  the  funds 
made  available  for  all  governmental  pur- 
poses; for  the  poor,  and  for  all  other  pro- 
grams, including  defense,  all  of  these 
programs — and.  of  course,  defense  is 
taking  the  larger  share  of  the  tax  dol- 
lar— when  we  take  into  consideration 
all  these  things  we  have  done,  it  Is 
monumental.  What  we  have  done  toward 
financing  programs  which  are  thought 
by  a  majority  of  the  people,  or  at  least 
by  a  majority  of  the  Congress  to  be  im- 
portant, is  tremendous  from  the  stand- 
point of  supporting  programs  in  educa- 
tion, in  health,  in  agriculture,  in  anti- 
poverty  programs,  in  public  works,  in 
control  of  air  and  water  pollution — the 
whole  range  of  governmental  endeavor. 

The  accomplishments  of  this  Congress 
have  been  very  considerable,  indeed.  It  is 
too  bad  that  we  were  not  able  to  bring 
revenues  and  expenditures  within  bal- 
ance, but  certainly  we  are  moving  rapidly 
in  that  direction.  With  the  growth  of  the 
economy  of  the  country,  and  with  the 
lessening  of  the  war  effort  which  we  all 
hope  and  pray  for  before  too  many  more 
months,  certainly  this  country  ought  to 
be  able  to  put  its  fiscal  affairs  in  better 
shape. 

I  say  that  as  to  the  overall  situation. 


THa    PCNDtNO    SX71>Pt.X*IKl«TAL    BILL 

I  will  ask  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  when  we  return  to 
the  House  to  summarize  the  overall  totals 
of  the  pending  bill.  The  report  Is  before 
you.  so  I  shall  not  go  into  details. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  leave  granted, 
I  Include  a  sxunmarlzatlon  of  the  figures 
for  the  pending  bill: 

Bstlmatea  of  new  budget  ( obUgAtlonal ) 
authority  conaldered  tot*l  »a70.679.907 
(•369,337.907  m  H  Doc.  393,  and  $11,363,000 
In  H.  Doc.  318).  against  which  the  commit- 
tee recommends  $101,780,907,  a  reduction  of 
•  168.899.000,  or  about  60  percent. 

The  $86  million  appropriation  requested 
to  liquidate  contract  authority  In  the  recently 
enacted  Redwoods  bill  (not  counted  as 
new  budget  authority)  has  been  cut  by  ^39 
million,  as  explained  In  chapter  IV  of  this 
report. 

Requests  totaling  •157.600,000  for  annual 
limitations  on  contract  authority  In  connec- 
tion with  certain  housing  programs  have 
been  reduced  by  ^136  million,  as  explained 
In  chapter  III  of  this  report. 

Several  requested  increases  in  adminis- 
trative expenditure  limitations,  totaling  •e.- 
847,000.  out  of  funds  previously  available, 
have  been  reduced  by  •3,347,090. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAl)  AUTHORITY  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN 

THE  BILL 


Two  transfers  requested  between  appro- 
priations, totaling  $876,000,  have  been  cut  by 
•676,000. 

Requests  Involving  District  government 
rather  than  FWleral  funds,  totaling  •11.644,- 
900,  have  been  reduced  by  •1,031,500. 

House  Document  No.  393,  of  October  3, 
contains  this  statement: 

The  additional  funds  requested  will  not 
cause  any  of  the  limitations  In  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Ck>ntrol  Act  of  1968  to  be 
exceeded.  Amounu  requested  were  Included 
within  the  totals  of  the  summer  review  of 
the  1969  budget  Issued  on  September  9.  1968 

It  Is  tentatively  estimated  that  the  budget 
propositions  considered  by  the  committee, 
Including  the  request  for  liquidation  cash, 
would  probably  have  Involved  about  $303 
million  In  expenditures  during  fiscal  1969-.- 
somewhat  higher  than  the  new  budget  (ob- 
Ugatlonal)  authority  estimates  because  ap- 
propriations to  liquidate  previously  granted 
contract  authority  involve  expenditures  but 
are  not  counted  as  new  budget  authority 
Because  of  this,  and  the  offset  language  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  relating  to  the  food  sUmp 
program,  expenditure  reductions  resulting 
from  committee  actions  on  these  various  re- 
quests are  roughly  estimated  to  approximate 
•174  million,  or  slightly  greater  than  the  re- 
duction In  new  obllgatlonal  authority. 


OspsrtiMnt  or  activity 


Recommended  in    Bill  compired  with 
Budget  estimstes  the  bill  estimates 


A|riculturt      .    J'OJ. 

District  ol  Columbia f- 

independent  OIBcts-HUD J'. 

interior ?*• 

Health.  Education,  and  Wellare 19. 

Leiislatrve -• 

Public  works -  3, 

Stale,  Justice.  ComiMrc*.  and  Judicisry '. 

Transportation , j' 

Treasury        '■ 

Claims  and  ludgmenb - ^ 

Grand  total '  2'". 


575,000 
712.000 
645.000 
830,000 
200.000 
372,211 
200.000 
174,000 
2t0,000 
453.000 
238,696 


$20, 300. 000 
7.902,000 
6. 700.  000 
13.500.000 
5,000.000 
432,211 


4.S30,000 

7.  878.  000 

35,238.696 


-  J82, 275. 000 

-810.000 

-48.945.000 

-11,330.000 

-14,200.000 

-1-60,000 

-3.200,000 

-7.174,000 

-450.000 

-575.000 


679.907 


101,780.907 


-168.899,000 


$259,327,907  in  H.  Doc.  333;  and  $11,352,000  lor  2  items  in  H.  Doc.  318,  relalmi  to  the  Departments  ol  Agriculture  and  Interior. 

supports  of  farm  crops,  which  are  now 
expected  to  be  far  greater  than  estimated 
in  the  January  budget.  Section  1002  is 
supported  by  the  senior  Members  and. 
so  far  as  I  know,  by  most  if  not  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
which  managed  the  tax  and  expenditure 
control  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  leave  granted.  I 
include  excerpts  from  the  committee  re- 
port, explaining  section  1002: 

RXVtttVT    AND     EXPKKDITDRr    COKTKOL    ACT    OF 
1968 

Section  1003.  on  page  12  of  the  bill,  would 
grant  exemption  from  the  overall  expendi- 
ture, lending,  obllgatlonal  and  loan  authority 
ceilings  in  sections  202  and  203  of  the  Rev- 
enue and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968 
with  respect  to  the  farm  price  support  pro- 
gram of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  with  respect  to  grants  for  public  assist- 
ance under  the  Department  of  Health.  Eklu- 
catlon.  and  Welfare  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
1969.  The  object  Is  to  preclude  disruptive  cut- 
backs In  governmental  programs — many  of 
them  long-established — that  would,  on  the 
Information  at  hand,  be  cut  some  20%  deeper 
than  the  Congress  had  in  mind  last  June 
when  It  mandated  a  $6  billion  reduction  in 
expenditures  and  net  lending  from  the  Jan- 
uary budget  estimates  for  1969.  The  whole 
basis  of  the  figures  on  which  Congress  acted 
In  voting  the  overall  $6  billion  reduction  and 
In  setting  the  overall  celling  was  the  Janu- 
ary budget  estimate  for   1969. 

Specifically,   section    1003   would   grant   a. 


sBcnoN     1002 — KXFEUvrtvm   exemption    fo» 
coMMoorrT  ckedit  corporation  and  public 

ASSISTANCE 

With  respect  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  the  public  assistance 
provision  of  the  bill,  section  1002.  which 
Is  a  most  Important  provision  of  the  bill, 
I  shall  ask  permission,  when  we  return 
to  the  House,  to  place  the  major  portions 
of  pages  41.  42,  and  43  of  the  committee 
report  Into  the  Record  which  will  clearly 
set  forth  what  is  being  proposed  here, 
and  why.  But  just  briefly : 

In  the  revenue  and  expenditure  con- 
trol act  of  last  June,  any  expendltiures 
found  necessary  in  excess  of  the  January 
budget  estimates  for  four  items  were 
exempted  from  the  overall  expenditure 
ceiling  of  $180.1  billion.  Special  support 
of  the  war.  interest  costs,  veterans  bene- 
fits and  services,  and  payments  from 
social  security  trust  funds  were  thus  ex- 
empted. War  costs  could  not  be  predicted 
precisely  in  advance.  The  other  three 
programs  involve  expenditures  arising 
out  of  fixed  provisions  of  law.  and  are.  as 
a  practical  matter,  uncontrollable 
through  the  normal  budget  and  appro- 
priations process. 

In  section  1002.  we  propose  to  add  two 
other  items.  Those  two  items  are  public 
assistance  grants,  largely  medicaid  and 
programs  of  that  type,  and  mandatory 
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limited  exemption  of  not  more  than  ^907,- 
000,000  above  the  January  budget  estimate  of 
expenditures  and  net  lending  for  farm  price 
supports  and  a  limited  exemption  of  not 
more  than  ^660,000,000  for  public  assistance 
grants.  That  Is,  the  overall  celling  of  »180,- 
062.000.000  In  section  203  of  the  expenditure 
reduction  law  could  be  exceeded  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary,  but  by  not  to  exceed  thete  two 
amounts,  for  the  purposes  stated — and  only 
for  the  purposes  stated. 

The  committee  Is  advised  that  the  overrun 
in  the  farm  price  support  estimate  results 
from  lower  prices  combined  with  larger  than 
anticipated  production — principally  feed 
grains,  wheat,  soybeans,  and  rice — which  lead 
to  more  CCC  loans  to  farmers,  fewer  loans 
repaid,  and  smaller  CCC  sales.  Favorable 
growing-weather  conditions  are  a  factor.  The 
overrun  based  on  earlier  crop  reports  was 
estimated  at  nearly  (700  million.  Section  1002 
uses  a  (907  million  overrun  estimate,  which 
Is  based  on  the  September  crop  report. 

With  respect  to  the  overrun  for  public  as- 
sistance grants,  which  encompass  the  rela- 
tively new  medicaid  program,  the  situation  Is 
articulated  in  some  detail  In  the  printed 
hearings.  Of  the  •660  million  expenditure  ex- 
cess over  the  January  budget,  the  major  part 
IS  ascribed  to  the  provision  In  the  tax  bill 
(contrary  to  the  budget  estimate)  deferring 
for  a  year  the  so-called  freeze  on  the  amount 
of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children; 
and  an  underestimation  of  fund  require- 
ments for  the  medical  assistance  program, 
occasioned  by  both  a  larger  than  anticipated 
participation  and  rising  costs  of  hospital 
and  medical  care  generally. 

If  the  necessities  of  the  farm  price  support 
program  and  the  public  assistance  program 
do  not  require  up  to  the  full  amounts  of  the 
overruns  permitted  In  the  language  of  sec- 
tion 1002,  the  unheeded  amounts  would 
not  be  available  for  relaxation  of  expenditure 
restraints  In  force  on  any  other  govern- 
ment program.  On  the  contrary.  Informa- 
tion now  available  to  the  committee  suggests 
the  possibility,  if  not  a  reasonable  likeli- 
hood, that  the  requirements  could  be  even 
greater  than  the  proposed  "overrun"  limita- 
tions allow. 

In  malting  the  reductions  and  setting  the 
ceilings  In  sections  202  and  203  of  the  Reve- 
nue and  Expenditure  Control  Act.  Congress 
.It  that  time  recognized  the  relative  uncon- 
trollablllty  of  expenditures  In  certain  pro- 
grams by  specifically  exempting  from  the 
ceilings  any  overruns  above  the  January  bud- 
get amounts  for — 
"Special  Support  of  Vietnam  Operations." 
"Interest  Costs," 

"Veterans     Benefits     and     Services,"     and 
"Payments    Prom    Social    Security    Trust 
Funds." 

Expenditures  for  farm  price  supports  and 
public  assistance  grants  stand  on  the  same 
footing.  They  are  essentially  uncontrollable 
through  the  annuEil  budget  and  appropria- 
tion process  because  they  are  fixed  and  deter- 
mined under  provisions  In  various  basic  laws 
which,  as  a  very  practical  matter,  cannot  be 
abrogated  or  effectively  controlled  through 
appropriation  bills.  And  they  are  so  classified 
in  the  January  budget,  on  page  15,  along  with 
the  exempted  Items  of  Interest,  veterans 
benefits  and  social  security. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  original  exemp- 
tions noted,  the  further  exemptions  proposed 
In  section  1002  do  not  Impinge  in  any  way 
upon  the  mandated  reductions  of  at  least  86 
billion  In  expenditures  and  at  least  $10  bil- 
lion In  new  budget  authority  proposed  in  the 
January  budget.  Those  reductions  still  hold. 
Under  the  law,  they  still  must  be  made. 

The  House,  in  specific  bills,  has  already 
made  reductions  of  between  812  and  813  bil- 
lion In  new  budget  authority  requests,  and 
something  In  the  area  of  $4  bllUon  In  ex- 
penditure reductions.  With  two  large  appro- 
priation bills  and  certain  other  spending  bills 
still  pending.  It  is  too  early  to  state  with 
precision,  but  there  Is  every  indication  the 


final  results  will  show  specific  congressional 
reductions  of  probably  between  til  and  ^12 
billion  in  these  new  budget  authority  re- 
quests, which  would  of  course  be  well  In  ex- 
cess of  the  $10  billion  minimum  required. 
On  expenditures  and  net  lending,  the  final 
result  of  congressional  actions  may  range  In 
the  area  of  $3.3  to  $3.5  billion  In  reductions, 
which  means  that  the  President  will  have  to 
make  the  additional  reductions  necessary  to 
achieve  the  $6  billion  required  by  the  law. 

In  the  absence  of  exemption  action,  about 
$7.2  billion — perhaps  even  more — In  reduc- 
tions would  be  necessary  in  order  to  offset 
the  mandatory  overruns  on  farm  price  sup- 
ports and  public  assistance  now  Indicated 
and  still  secure  the  net  cut  of  $6  billion  In 
non-exempted  areas.  According  u>  the  Sum- 
mer Review  of  the  1969  Budget  Issued  by 
the  Executive  Branch  on  September  9,  failure 
to  make  the  exemptions  In  section  1002  would 
mean  that  the  offsetting  reductions  would  be 
disruptive,  and  even  disastrous,  to  many  of 
the  well-established  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  that  are  important  to  agricul- 
ture and  to  the  people  and  the  economy  gen- 
erally. Including  the  consumer. 

Thus,  section  1002  Is  proposed  in  order  to 
prevent  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act  from  requiring  a  $7.2  billion,  or  per- 
haps even  larger,  expenditure-net  lending 
reduction.  Instead  of  the  $6  billion  Intended 
by  the  Congress,  and  In  order  to  meet  ad- 
ditional unforeseen  problems.  And.  enact- 
ment of  section  1002  as  proposed  in  the 
bin  should  enable  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  lift  Its  restriction  against  new 
starts  of  SCS  projects. 

The  committee  did  not  think  It  was  nec- 
essary to  place  specific  dollar  ceilings  on  the 
new  obllgatlonal  and  loan  authority  side  of 
the  two  exemptions  in  section  1002.  As  noted, 
in  specific  actions  In  the  appropriation  bills 
and  other  bills  having  Impact  on  such  au- 
thority. Congress  will  more  than  meet  the 
$10  billion  minimum  reduction  goal.  The 
President,  under  section  203  of  the  law,  will 
have  to  make  additional  obllgatlonal  author- 
ity reductions  In  order  to  secure  the  remain- 
der of  the  $6  billion  expenditure  reduction, 
and  it  may  be  that  a  portion  would  fall 
against  carryover  obllgatlonal  authority  as 
well  as  some  against  new  authority:  the  "mix" 
is  in  the  discretion  of  the  President.  And  as 
to  the  farm  price  supports  portion,  the  added 
amount  falls  In  the  permanent  authority 
category  of  contract  authorization  not  re- 
quiring annual  appropriation  action.  The 
immediate,  and  key  numbers  are  those  on 
expenditures  and  net  lending,  and  it  Is  these 
that  section  1002  would  limit  by  specific  dol- 
lar amount. 

As  to  the  several  other  items  in  the 
bill,  I  would  invite  attention  to  the  re- 
port, which  sets  out  what  the  various 
budget  requests  were,  and  the  actions 
and  recommendations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  in  arriving  at  the 
figures  in  this  bill.  The  various  items 
were  assigned  by  me  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  the  appropriate  subcom- 
mittees. The  subcommittees  made  their 
recommendations  to  the  full  commit- 
tee, and  the  bill  before  us  is  the  com- 
posite of  the  work  which  was  done  by 
the  various  subcommittees  and  the 
whole  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

I  would  hope  we  can  maintain  the  bill 
approximately  as  written  and  that  un- 
der the  circumstances  Members  will  be 
willing  to  support  the  actions  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr,  Chairman,  several  points  brought 
out  in  the  colloquies  between  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr. 


Mahon,  and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
I  Mr,  Curtis]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  lead  me  to  com- 
ment that  I  am  not  quite  as  satisfied  as 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  that  the 
administration  is  making  the  substan- 
tial cuts  In  spending  that  I  think  should 
have  been  made  in  this  first  quarter, 
I  have  in  my  hand  the  dally  statement 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  October  4,  1968, 
which  shows  that  from  the  beginning  of 
this  fiscal  year,  July  1,  1968,  through 
October  4,  there  had  been  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  $49.8  billion  as  contrasted 
with  $39.6  billion  in  the  corresponding 
period  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  That  means 
that  there  has  been  paid  Into  the  Treas- 
uiT,  partially  as  a  result  of  an  expanding 
economy,  but  also  partially  because  of 
the  tax  increase  that  this  Congress  voted 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
$10  billion  more  in  receipts  in  this  fiscal 
year  to  date.  However,  strangely  enough, 
instead  of  reducing  spending,  this  same 
statement  indicates  that  spending  is  up 
in  the  same  period  from  $48.4  billion  in 
the  corresponding  period  in  the  last  fis- 
cal year  to  $53.7  billion  up  to  this  point 
in  fiscal  year  1969. 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that  unless  a 
better  record  is  compiled  in  the  second 
quarter  of  this  fiscal  year  whoever  is  ■ 
President  of  the  United  States  next  Jan- 
uary is  going  to  have  to  make  between 
$3.5  billion  to  $6  billion  in  spending  cuts 
in  6  months,  which  is  exEictly  what  some 
of  us  were  afraid^f  when  we  were  dis- 
cussing continuing  resolutions. 

And  we  tried  to  make  it  clear  in  the 
Record  that  Congress  expected  the  ad- 
ministration to  begin  reducing  spending 
as  the  fiscal  year  began  and  as  the  in- 
crease in  taxes  came  into  play. 

We  mandated  ourselves  here  to  reduce 
budget  requests  by  at  least  $10  billion. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  pointed 
out,  we  win  by  the  end  of  this  session 
have  lived  up  to  that  mandate.  We  are 
going  to  exceed  it.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  these  appropriation  reductions 
will  force  cuts  of  $6  billion  in  spending. 
On  the  contrary,  all  we  can  see  in  the 
offlng  right  now  is  about  $3.5  billion  of 
reduced  spending  as  a  result  of  these 
budget  cuts.  That  means  the  administra- 
tion will  have  to  find  other  places  to 
make  reductions  in  spending  of  almost 
an  equal  amount  of  money.  So  I  would 
Ijoint  out — and  I  am  doing  it  at  this 
time  because  I  think  the  record  ought 
to  be  clear — that  I  do  not  think  the  ad- 
ministration's own  record  shows  much 
progress  to  date  in  reducing  expenditures 
In  this  fiscal  year. 

I  repeat  that  I  do  not  think  the  record 
shows  much  progress  to  date  In  this  fis- 
cal year  in  reducing  expenditures  and 
I  am  very  much  afraid  if  a  better  record 
is  not  made  in  the  second  quarter,  we 
will  find  that  another  additional  control 
will  have  to  be  imposed  In  fiscal  year 
1969. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  respectfully 
recommend  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  are  here  and  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  bill  that  they  read  the  report 
of  the  committee.  We  considered  a  budget 
estimate  of  S270  million  and  the  bill 
recommends  appropriation  of  SlOl  mil- 
lion. In  other  words,  there  was  a  cut  of 
$168,899,000,  And,  may  I  say  that  many 
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individual  cuts  were  made  in  this  bill 
because  it  Is  the  position  of  the  com- 
mittee that  only  emergency  Items  or 
items  that  approach  being  emergency 
ones  ought  to  be  funded  in  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  bill. 

We  will  be  back  here  in  January  with 
a  regiilar  budget  and  I  think  it  would  be 
safe  to  assume  that  the  committee  does 
intend  to  fund  some  of  these  other  pro- 
grams In  the  regular  bills  of  next  year. 
But  we  did  not  think  that  they  were  of 
such  an  emergency  nature  as  to  Justify 
their  being  included  in  a  supplemental 
bill 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Invite  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  to  the 
fact  that  particularly  since  the  adminis- 
tration did  not  show  any  great  degree  of 
urgency  In  getting  these  supplemental 
requests  up  here,  this  was  another  fac- 
tor. We  received  these  estimates  last 
Thursday.  6  days  ago.  With  respect  to 
the  housing  items  contained  In  the  bill, 
the  housing  bill  was  enacted  Into  law 
severml"  months  ago  amd  we  only  received 
the  budget  estimates  last  Thursday. 
Therefore,  it  is  obvious  we  have  not  had 
the  time  during  which  to  go  into  them 
as  thoroughly  as  they  would  be  consid- 
ered in  a  regular  appropriation  bill.  We 
are  proposing — those  of  us  who  will  be 
back  next  year  working  on  this  commit- 
tee— to  give  those  items  consideration 
in  a  regular  bill. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  I  had  the  figure  you  just  read- 
that  for  expenditures  for  this  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1  up  to  October  4.  We 
were  spending  at  a  level  of  $53  billion? 

Mr  JONAS  $53  7  billion 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  you  add  this  up  cor- 
rectly and  take  the  4  days  off,  this  is 
really  at  a  level  of  about  $50  billion  a 
quarter — $50  6  billion — and  that  Is  a 
level  spending  projected  out  to  $202  bil- 
lion. Further.  I  would  state  that  the 
latest  figure  I  have  received  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget — I  might  say  I  saw 
it  in  the  newspapers — was  $196  billion 
and  the  latest  figiire  of  our  committee — 
and  I  am  addressing  my  remarks  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures — his 
own  staff  reported  $196  billion  and  we 
were  supposed  to  have  cut  $186  billion  to 
$180  billion.  The  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  can  take  the 
floor  and  say  we  in  Congress  have  ac- 
complished something,  but  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  Executive  has  just  absolute- 
ly ignored  the  $6  billion  spending  cut  re- 
quired by  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

I  might  ask  the  chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wUl  yield  for  that  purpose.  If 
your  figure  is  correct,  we  are  spending 
at  a  level  of  $202  billion  and  not  a  level 
of  $180  billion  and  particularly  not  at 
a  level  of  $186  billion  which  was  given 
to  us  in  January  of  this  year. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  if  he  would  like  to  respond 
to  that  question. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  that  I  am  not  im- 


mediately familiar  with  some  of  the  par- 
ticular figures  which  the  gentleman  has 
used   in  reference  to  spending  rates. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  read  these  figures  which 
come  from  the  October  4.  1968.  Uble 
rv  Analysis  of  Deposits  and  Withdraw- 
als of  the  U.S.  Government.  This  is  a 
dally  report  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  it 
showed  the  expenditures  for  this  fiscal 
year  just  for  the  first  quarter  to  be  $53 
billion,  that  is,  the  first  quarter,  plus  4 
days. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman 
knows  that  expenditures  may  vary  dur- 
ing different  portions  of  the  year,  and 
even  from  day  to  day.  The  fact  that  the 
expenditures  in  the  first  quarter  may 
have  been  $53  billion,  or  $51  billion,  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  if  you  multi- 
ply that  by  four  you  will  have  the  an- 
nual expenditure  total. 

I  recall  that  the  gentleman  himself,  a 
very  able  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  had  just  a  while  ago 
quoted  a  $196  billion  expenditure  figure. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  did.  I  said  that  was  a 
week  ago,  and  now  we  have  the  figure  up 
to  $202  billion. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman,  if  I  may, 
that  I  pointed  out  at  the  time  that  any 
attempt  to  study  these  monthly  expendi- 
tures or  even  quarterly  expenditures  and 
apply  any  seasonal  adjustments  to  them 
is  for  naught,  because  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  seasonality  about  Federal 
spending  on  a  month-to-month  basis, 
nor  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
have  used  this  same  technique  before  of 
simply  multiply  it  out,  as  I  have  here, 
the  full  quarter  by  four.  In  the  past  I 
have  found  that  it  comes,  regrettably, 
pretty  close  to  the  mark.  So  certainly  we 
are  spending  right  now.  If  these  figures 
are  correct,  and  I  am  sure  they  are,  at  a 
level  of  $202  bilUon. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  the  gentleman  will  per- 
mit me.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  it  that 
way,  I  believe  it  is  also  necessary  to  say 
that  because  we  are  spending  now  at  a 
level  of  that  rate,  it  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  current  rate  will  be  con- 
tinued. But  it  has  to  be  reduced,  and  if 
It  Is  not.  and  it  is  continued,  we  will  have 
a  $200  billion  expenditure  level  for  the 
fiscal  year 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further — as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
previous  fiscal  year  I  used  this  very 
rough  way  of  estimating  expenditures, 
and  I  came  within  $200  million  of  hitting 
the  mark.  Regrettably,  what  I  believe  is 
going  to  happen  here  is,  except  for  the 
debt  ceiling — and  that  will  hold  us  down 
pretty  soon — but  except  for  the  debt  ceil- 
ing this  administration  would  continue  to 
Increase,  not  decrease  spending  at  all. 
But  certainly  we  are  confronted  with  a 
situation,  and  I  believe  these  figures 
clearly  show,  that  this  administration  Is 
not  doing  one  thing  toward  holding  down 
expenditures.  In  fact,  it  Is  really  thumb- 
ing its  nose  at  the  Congress,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  and  at  the  law 
that  was  written  telling  them  to  cut  back 
on  expenditures. 

How  else  can  anyone  Interpret  these 
figures? 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  $6  billion  expenditure  cut  is  still 
the  law,  and  I  feel  this  will  be  achieved 
by  this  administration. 

There  are.  of  course,  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  where  reductions  should 
be  made.  There  has  been  forthrtghtness 
and  candor  in  the  presentation  of  the 
situation  to  the  Congress. 

I  have  before  me  what  is  entitled 
•'Monthly  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Ex- 
penditures of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  the  Period  From  July  1st,  1968, 
Through  August  31st,  1968."  That  is  a 
2-month  period. 

On  the  next  to  the  last  line  there  is 
shown,  as  "Expenditures  and  net  lend- 
ing,' for  the  2  months,  $30,623  million, 
which  is  about  $15.3  billion  average  for 
each  of  the  first  2  months.  If  you  mul- 
tiply that  out  for  the  year,  then  you 
would  have  $183.6  billion.  The  ceiling  in 
the  law  is  $180.1  billion,  but  you  will  re- 
member, as  I  said  earlier,  and  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  that  the  law  exempted 
four  areas  from  the  ceiling,  areas  of  un- 
controllable expenditures.  And  may  I  add 
that  in  the  summer  review  of  the  budget, 
issued  by  the  executive  branch  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  the  exempted  items  are  now 
estimated  some  $4  billion  plus  over  the 
January  budget  figures.  And  in  total,  the 
summer  review  revised  the  estimate  of 
total  1969  .spending,  tentatively,  to  $184  4 
billion  precisely  for  these  overruns. 

So  these  kinds  of  comparisons  that  are 
being  made  are  not  necessarily  very 
meaningful. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  also  add,  in  ref- 
erence to  an  earlier  statement,  that 
spending  in  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
1969  was  several  billion  above  the  same 
quarter  of  fiscal  1968,  that  this  does  not 
necessarily  prove  anji;hlng  insofar  as 
effectuating  the  $6  billion  reduction  Is 
concerned.  The  original  January  budget 
itself  estimated  a  spending  Increase  of 
$10.4  billion  in  1969  as  compared  to  fiscal 
1968.  Then  we  have  the  $4  billion  plus 
overruns  now  estimated  In  the  four  ex- 
empted areas  I  mentioned.  And  against 
this.  Congress  mandated  a  spending  cut 
of  $6  billion.  So,  it  would  be  expected  that 
there  would  be  some  increases  over  the 
previous  year. 

Further,  on  the  matter  of  effecting 
the  $6  billion  cut,  let  me  Insert  certain 
quotes  from  the  September  9  Summer 
Review  issued  by  the  Budget  Director: 
Charles  J.  Zwlck,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  today  announced  the  results  of 
a  Summer  Review  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1969 
Budget.  Noting  that  congressional  action  13 
not  yet  completed  on  5  of  the  14  appropria- 
tions. Director  Zwlck  said : 

"The  currently  estimated  amounts  must 
be  considered  tentative.  As  soon  as  all  the 
facts  are  in.  we  will  move  quickly  to  make 
the  necessary  adjustments  to  complete  com- 
pMance  with  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968.  The  current  estimates 
represent  strong  efforts  to  make  the  reduc- 
tion decisions  In  the  light  of  needs  and  pri- 
orities but  no  cutback  of  this  magnitude  can 
be  accomplished  without  difficulty." 
The  Review  showed  that : 
Receipts  are  now  estimated  to  be  $1.3  bll- 
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lion  higher  than  foreseen  In  January,  reach- 
ing $179.4  billion; 

Outlays  will  be  reduced  by  nearly  $1.7  bil- 
lion (to  $184.4  billion); 

Deficit  Is  expected  to  decline  from  $8  bil- 
Uon to  $5  bllUon. 

Special  attention  in  the  Review  Is  focused 
on  the  reductions  In  outlays,  which  were  re- 
quired by  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act  of  1868.  Program  costs  exempted  by 
the  law  have  Increased  from  January  esti- 
mates by  $4.4  bllUon— with  $2.3  billion  ac- 
counted for  by  Increased  support  for  Viet- 
nam operations.  The  $6  bllUon  reducUon  re- 
quired by  the  law  will  have  even  greater  Im- 
pact than  had  been  anticipated  as  a  result 
of  higher  than  estimated  expenditures  In  so- 
called  uncontrollable  programs.  For  example, 
over  $1  billion  more  vrtll  be  needed  to  meet 
the  outlays  fixed  by  law  for  farm  price  sup- 
ports and  public  assistance.  Thus,  approxi- 
mately $7  billion  In  spending  reductions  will 
have  to  be  made. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  now  estimates 
that  when  Congress  completes  Its  actions  on 
1969  spending.  It  will  have  cut  $3.3  billion 
from  the  January  budget  proposals  affected 
by  the  cutback  law.  In  addition,  to  meet  the 
roughly  $7  billion  of  required  reductions, 
administrative  acUons  will  be  undertaken  to 

cut:  ,     ^ 

$1  billion  In  Defense  spending  not  required 
for  support  of  Vietnam  (or  other  critical 
defense  needs) ; 

$1  billion  In  loan  programs,  placing  greater 
reliance  on  the  private  money  market  for 
these  activities; 

$200  mlUlon  in  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program; 

$100  mlUlon  for  the  space  program,  (below 
the  amount  resulting  from  congressional  ac- 
tion) outside  of  requirements  for  the  manned 
lunar  landing. 

$1.2  billion  of  reductions  among  all  other 
civilian  agencies.  However,  key  social  pro- 
grams such  as  manp)ower.  low-Income  hous- 
ing, and  sale  streets  are  being  protected. 

Interim  measures  to  achieve  the  required 
reductions  have  been  Instituted,  and  de- 
tailed agency  plans  are  now  being  reviewed. 
When  congressional  action  Is  completed, 
these  plans  will  be  modified  where  necessary 
and  put  Into  effect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  is  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Fed- 
eral Expenditures,  and  I  compliment  the 
committee  for  giving  the  Congress  these 
monthly  statements  of  expenditures. 
Your  last  figures — this  was  about  2  or  3 
weeks  ago— were  at  the  $192  billion  ex- 
penditure level,  and  I  can  quote  the  gen- 
tleman directly  from  it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  figures,  of  course, 
will  speak  for  themselves.  But  the  point 
is:  I  believe  we  have  made  a  sincere  ef- 
fort to  make  reductions,  and  I  believe  we 
have  had  some  considerable  success. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
how  much  time  I  have  used? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  has  consumed  14  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  will  just  take  1  minute, 
and  then  I  will  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Wid- 

NALL]. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  merely  say  that 
you  can  prove  almost  anything  with 
figures,  depending  upon  when  you  com- 
pile the  figures. 

I  did  not  Intend  to  get  into  an  ex- 
tended discussion  of  the  expenditure  sit- 
uation, but  merely  to  point  out  that  the 
dally  statement  of  the  Treasury  indi- 
cates that  for  the  first  quarter  plus  4 
days,  the  Government  has  spent  $53,- 
776,000,000;  and  diu-ing  the  correspond- 


ing period  last  year  it  spent  $48,496,000,- 
000,  which  does  not  indicate  to  me  that 
much  of  an  impact  has  been  made  in 
this  quarter  on  the  $6  billion  spending 
reduction  that  Congress  mandated  when 
we  passed  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act. 

I  express  the  hope  that  a  better  rec- 
ord will  be  compiled  during  the  second 
quarter:  if  it  is  not  done,  then  I  express 
the  fear  that  the  next  administration 
coming  into  office  in  January  will  have 
more  than  its  fair  share  of  the  burden 
of  coming  up  with  that  $6  billion  ex- 
penditure reduction. 

I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WidnallI. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  having 
labored  long  and  hard  to  find  means  of 
encouraging  Increased  participation  by 
the  private  sector  in  solving  the  problems 
of  adequate  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment. I  am  deeply  disappointed  to 
find  no  funds  available  for  the  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation  under  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  now  be- 
fore us.  I  am  sure  that  the  113  Repub- 
lican Members  of  this  body  who  co- 
sponsored  the  homeownershlp  bill  last 
year,  as  well  as  the  many  Democratic 
Members  who  supported  our  efforts  to 
include  the  Foundation  in  the  omnibus 
housing  bill  this  year,  share  my  senti- 
ments in  this  matter. 

The  amount  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration in  the  supplemental  request  was 
only  for  $250,000  in  administrative  ex- 
penses, to  get  the  Foundation  off  the 
ground.  It  has  always  been  the  expec- 
tation of  the  sponsors  of  the  NHOP  that 
once  the  program  began,  funds  from  pri- 
vate sources  as  well  as  contracts  from 
Govenunent  agencies  at  all  levels  would 
make  the  Foundation  basically  self- 
sustaining. 

The  Foundation  is  the  first  attempt  to 
break  away  from  the  pattern  of  reliance 
on  governmental  bureaucracy  in  solving 
our  serious  problems  of  low  income  hous- 
ing, both  rural  and  urban.  No  other 
agency,  public  or  private,  exists  solely  to 
foster  the  concept  of  homeownershlp  for 
our  lower  Income  citizens  through  pri- 
vate and  neighborhood  effort.  And  I 
would  remind  my  colleagues  that  it  was 
only  with  the  greatest  reluctance  and 
misgivings  that  HUD  and  the  adminis- 
tration responded  to  our  calls  for  an 
emphasis  on  homeownershlp. 

Even  without  funds  for  grants  or  loans, 
the  counseling  and  informational  service 
and  inspirational  leadership  that  the 
Foundation  could  supply,  given  adequate 
administrative  expenses  to  begin,  is 
surely  worth  many  times  the  amount  of 
the  request  for  funds.  Both  political 
parties  have  called  for  new  private  ef- 
forts in  this  field.  Yet,  we  will  flunk  our 
first  real  opportunity  to  prove  we  mean 
what  we  say  if  no  funding  is  provided  for 
the  Foundation. 

It  has  been  more  than  2  months  since 
the  passage  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1968 
which  required  the  President  to  appoint 
the  Board  for  the  National  Home  Owner- 
ship Foundation  within  30  days.  I  can 
understand  the  reluctance  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  these  appointments,  how- 
ever, given  the  lawk  of  funds  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  that  the  Congress 
pledged  in  authorizing  the  Foundation. 
I  can  also  understand  the  position  of 


the  committee,  however,  in  seeing  what 
may  have  looked  to  them  as  just  another 
HUD  idea  coming  up  for  fimdlng,  given 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  private  Board 
for  the  Foundation  to  explain  its  impor- 
tance. A  thorough  explanation  of  the 
need  and  purpose  of  the  Foundation  may 
not  have  been  possible  from  HUD  spokes- 
men who,  after  all,  opposed  the  idea  and 
who  see  it,  perhaps,  as  a  threat,  a  private 
sector  yardstick  against  which  their  own 
operations  can  be  judged. 

If  it  is  not  possible,  at  this  late  point  in 
time,  to  amend  the  bill  l>efore  us  to  re- 
include  the  funds  for  administrative  ex- 
penses for  the  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation,  I  would  urge  the  members  of 
any  conference  committee  with  the  other 
body  on  this  appropriations  bill  to  look 
with  sympathy  upon  any  funds  included 
by  the  other  body  for  the  Foundation. 
Far  from  being  looked  upon  as  an  unnec- 
essary expense,  such  action  would  win 
the  gratitude  of  the  American  taxpayer 
for  the  example  set  in  showing  how  the 
private  sector,  with  a  mlnimiun  of  as- 
sistance from  Government,  can  do  the 
job  and  do  it  well.  I  am  confident  the  Na- 
tional Home  Ownership  Foundation  will 
live  up  to  these  expectations  if  just  given 
the  chamce. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
again  facing  a  vote  concerning  the  very 
important  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment bill,  and  for  this  reason,  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  make  my  stand 
clear  to  you  as  well,  as  to  my  constitu- 
ency—the citizens  of  the  county  of  San 
Bernardino.  Calif. 

When  the  original  housing  legislation 
came  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  July  10.  I  voted  for  the  bill — aft- 
er provisions  which  would  cost  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  over  $400  million  for  the 
repair  of  streets,  sidewalks,  garbage  and 
trash  collection,  street  cleaning,  and  the 
like,  were  removed.  These  are  all  func- 
tions which  are  presently,  and  I  feel  most 
certainly  should  continue  to  be.  handled 
by  local  governments. 

On  July  26.  the  conference  repoit  was 
brought  before  the  House.  Since  the 
House-Senate  conferees  included  this 
$400  million  extravagance,  I  could  not. 
in  good  conscience,  vote  in  support  of  the 
report.  How  could  I  possibly  have  voted 
for  it;  how  could  I  have  voted  for  such 
an  unnecessary  drain  on  our  already 
strained  Federal  budget. 

Now  today,  we  are  considering  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  of  1969 
which  includes  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Here,  we  are  facing  a  matter 
of  grave  importance  to  many  of  our  citi- 
zens since,  for  the  first  time,  appropria- 
tions are  being  requested  for  the  home- 
ownership  plan. 

The  homeownershlp  plan  is  designed 
to  enable  low-income  families  to  pur- 
chase their  own  homes  by  providing  a 
Federal  subsidy  that  could  bring  down 
the  effective  interest  cost  of  the  pur- 
chaser's home  mortgage.  Here,  finally,  we 
can  truly  help  and  assist  the  people  in 
our  countrj'  who  really  need  it. 

Slumdwellers  who  are  now  residing  in 
areas  where  there  are  dozens  of  blocks 
of  rotting,  wooden  tenements  and  rub- 
bish strewn  lots,  are  yearning  for  better 
living  conditions.  Certainly  a  shelter  is 
just  as  important  as  food  and  clothing — 
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and.  certainly  for  famUy  life  It  is  most 
Important.  Mr.  Speaker,  have  you  ever 
seen  a  community  wherein  slums  were 
turned  into  'gardens"— lovely  homes? 
Many  of  these  families  have  doubled 
their  Incomes  since  moving  Into  their 
new  homes  simply  because  their  confi- 
dence and  pride  buoyed  new  self-respect. 
CerUlnly  our  goal  should  be  to  provide 
"a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  American  family." 

In  reaching  this  goal,  not  only  do  we 
help  our  low-Income  cltlzeru  live  in 
decent  homes,  but  we  also  create  thou- 
sands of  jobs  by  providing  needed  re- 
vltaUzatlon  of  the  home  construction 
industry — not  only  In  my  congressional 
district,  but  throughout  the  entire  Na- 
tion. Here,  a  homeowner  is  given  the 
opportunity,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  to  contribute  the  value  of  his 
labor  as  equity  in  the  dwelling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  spending  billions 
on  foreign  aid— is  not  It  about  time  we 
take  care  of  our  own  citizens  who  are 
living  right  here  in  the  United  States? 
I.  for  one,  am  pleased  and  proud  to  vote 
Tor  this  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
as  it  affects  homeownershlp — the  great 
concept  of  all  Americans. 

Mr  JONAS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see   fMr.    KUYKENDALL]. 

Mr  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

TOE     NEKD     FOB     COtTNSELINO     SEXVICES     IN 
HOMCOWNEXSHIP 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  both 
bodies  have  passed  a  proposal  included 
within  the  omnibus  housing  bill  provid- 
ing for  aid  in  the  form  of  Interest  sup- 
plement to  low- Income  homeowners. 
This  is  a  splendid  Idea  and  one  that  is 
long  overdue.  However,  the  implementa- 
tion and  effectiveness  of  an  important 
part  of  this  low-income  homeownershlp 
legislation  is  in  danger  of  withering  on 
the  vine  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  speak  of  the  counsel- 
ing program  for  prospective  homeown- 
ers. Please  note  that  I  said  for  'home- 
owners." I  am  not  talking  about  a  lump 
sum  appropriation  for  a  counseling  pro- 
gram for  all  aspects  of  housing  provided 
within  the  omnibus  housing  bill  There 
Is  a  very  real  and  distinct  difference  be- 
tween the  need  of  counseling  for  the 
low-income  disadvantaged  who  want  to 
buy  their  own  home  and  the  individual 
who  is  attempting  to  obtain  rent  sup- 
plements or  public  housing. 

The  responsiWUties  and  obligations  of 
a  homeowner  are  incomparable  to  those 
of  one  who  is  renting  somebody  else's 
property.  It  is  often  hard  for  many  of 
us  to  realize  the  numerous  pitfalls  and 
hurdles  which  stand  in  the  path  of  one 
who  is  trying  desperately  to  raise  him- 
self out  of  the  slums  and  tear  away  from 
public  dependence.  For  the  most  part 
these  people  are  Ignorant  of  business 
transactions,  budget  management  pri- 
ority spending,  and  most  of  the  other 
duties  and  financial  responsibilities 
commensurate  with  homeownershlp 
Just  a  little  guidance  and  advice  will 
enable  these  people  to  greatly  enhance 
their  standard  of  living,  bolster  their 
pride,  create  respect,  and  a  sense  of  be- 


longing to  a  community  of  homeowners 
and  taxpayers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  among  any  of 
us  that  homeowners  are  preferable  to 
lessees  In  public  housing.  Many  of  the 
people  now  In  public  housing  could  buy 
a  home  of  their  own  if  the  proper  hous- 
ing were  available  and  if  they  received 
the  proper  guidance  and  advice  on  pur- 
chasing a  home.  We  should,  therefore 
do  all  we  can  to  Insure  that  the  low-In- 
come housing  programs  across  the  Na- 
tion have  our  complete  cooperaUon  and 
support.  An  effective.  weU-organized 
counseling  program  for  homeowners 
can  be  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure  to  these  homeownershlp 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  these  few  re- 
marks you  can  easily  discern  that  I  am 
deeply  involved  and  concerned  with  the 
future  of  these  low-income  homeowner- 
shlp programs.  We  have  an  excellent 
one  in  my  district  in  Memphis.  Tenn  I 
respectfuUy  urge  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  accept  restoration  of  funds  for 
counseling  services  for  the  people  par- 
ticipating In  low-income  homeowner- 
ship  programs  until  they  at  least  get 
started  in  the  program  and  can  begin  to 
assume  and  understand  the  responsi- 
bilities for  themselves.  This  will  de- 
crease the  number  of  people  in  public 
housing  as  well  as  move  people  from  the 
slums  to  respectable  homes  of  their  own 
Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Davis]. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  discuss  some  parts  of  this 
bill.  I  think  my  comments  relate  to 
basically  procedural  matters  within  the 
AppropriaUons  Committee,  rather  than 
to  the  content  of  the  bill  as  a  whole  I 
think  the  example  I  would  like  to  use  is 
the  Fort  Lincoln  urban  renewal  project 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  is  included  in  tlils  bill  about 
$7  million  for  the  initiation  of  community 
facilities  for  this  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect. We  did  not  receive  any  testimony  on 
this  matter  at  all  In  the  regular  hearings 
of  our  subcommittee.  When  the  bill  went 
over  to  the  other  body,  the  funds  were 
Included  for  these  facilities  at  the  Fort 
Uncoln  site,  but  were  taken  out  in  the 
conference. 

We  now  find  these  funds  coming  in 
through  another  door  in  this  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill. 

It  has  always  been  my  feeling  that 
once  an  item  has  been  stricken  out  in  a 
conference,  it  ought  to  stay  out  for  the 
remainder  of  that  session.  To  permit  it 
to  come  back  through  the  supplemental 
appropriation  route,  it  seems  to  me,  de- 
stroys the  effectiveness  of  the  conference 
on  an  appropriation  bill  to  a  great  extent 
and  invites  abuse  of  the  normal  appro- 
priation process. 

I  believe  this  project  needs  to  be  men- 
tioned on  a  second  count;  that  is.  it  does 
represent,  in  the  closing  days  of  the  ses- 
sion, the  Inclusion  in  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  of  what  amounts  to  a 
major  capital  outlay  project. 

This  is  not  the  only  one  of  Its  kind  in- 
cluded in  this  bill.  There  are  at  least  two 
others.  Here  again,  this  represents  an  In- 
vltaUon  to  abuse  of  the  appropriations 
process,  to  initiate  capital  ouUay  projects 
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in  the  final  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  in  the  closing  days  of  a  session. 

This  perhaps  brings  us  to  another  Ap- 
propriations Committee  procedure,  and 
one  which  bespeaks  somewhat  the  opera- 
tion of  our  committee  more  as  a  com- 
bination of  subcommittees  than  as  a  sin- 
gle appropriaUons  unit,  for  there  is  in 
this  bill  no  consistency  among  the  sub- 
committees in  dealing  with  these  major 
capital  outlay  projects  in  the  final  sup- 
plemental.  Some  of  the  subcommittees 
took  the  position  this  was  not  the  way 
to  initiate  major  capital  outlay  projects 
so  funds  for  such  initiations  were  not 
Included  in  this  bUl.  Other  subcommit- 
tees, including  the  one  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  one  that  handles 
Treasury  and  Post  OfSce,  did  not  take 
that  point  of  view,  so  some  of  those  capl- 
Ul  outlay  projects  were  Included. 

It  seems  to  me  there  should  have  been 
a  consistency  of  policy  as  to  the  items 
Included  by  the  various  subcommittees 
and  that  consistent  policy  should  be  that 
we  will  not  look  with  favor  on,  that  we 
will  not  prant  requests  for,  the  Initiation 
of  major  capital  outlay  projects  in  the 
final  supplemental  bill  which  comes  be- 
fore us  in  the  closing  days. 

There  is  one  other  item  with  respect 
to  this  bill  which  I  believe  needs  to  be 
mentioned.  It  is  another  example  of 
chipping  away  at  what  we  did  in  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
when  we  set  some  celUnss  with  respect 
to  an  overall  celling  on  expenditures  of 
all  the  Government  agencies  and  depart- 
ments. Since  that  time  we  have  retreated 
from  our  position  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances. This  appears  to  be  the  last  one 
and  a  very  substantial  retreat  from  the 
position  we  took  at  a  time  of  dire  finan- 
cial stress  to  deal  with  what  was  In  truth 
an  emergency  fiscal  problem  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Because  of  my  strong  feelings  with  re- 
spect to  these  matters.  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
is  my  intention  to  offer  a  motion  to  re- 
commit this  bUl  at  the  proper  time 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  speak  very  briefly 
on  H.R.  20300,  the  supplemental  appro"- 
priatlons  bill.  We  have  considered  manv 
appropriations  bills  in  this  Congress,  in- 
cluding one.  the  Defense  appropriations, 
for  $72  billion.  We  are  now  considering 
the  last  appropriations  bill  of  this  Con- 
gress, and  I  hope  in  our  haste  to  finish 
this  business  we  do  not  make  a  tragic 
mistake. 

In  this  Congress  we  have  enacted  manv 
measures  to  help  the  disadvantaged  and 
the  deprived  Americans  who  live  in  urban 
or  rural  poverty.  But  these  authorization 
bills  will  be  little  more  than  a  verbal  com- 
mitment if  we  do  not  appropriate  the 
money  to  carry  out  our  legislative  Inten- 
tion. We  are  all  familiar  with  the  present 
strain  on  the  Federal  budget.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  certain  programs  contained  in 
this  bill,  HJl.  20300,  should  have  a  high 
priority. 

I  refer  In  particular  to  the  reduction 
in  funds  for  the  food  stamp  program,  a 
reduction  in  this  bill  of  some  $70  million 
I  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
restore  this  money,  and  thereby  Insure 
the  vitality  of  this  food  stamp  program 
In  addition  to  this  reduction,  the  funds 
for  a  variety  of  HUD  programs,  Includ- 
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ing  rent  supplements,  and  for  certain 
consumer  protection  programs,  have  also 
been  reduced.  I  hope  the  reduced  funds 
in  these  areas  (Vill  be  restored. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  carefully 
consider  their  position  with  respect  to 
these  reductions.  In  any  relative  sense, 
the  amount  of  money  required  to  fully 
fund  these  programs  is  minimal.  But  as 
an  expression  of  a  national  conmiitment 
to  help  the  disadvantaged  In  our  land, 
this  amount  is  quite  important. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  August 
1  of  this  year  President  Johnson  signed 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968  Into  law. 

That  act  is  the  most  far-reaching  leg- 
islation ever  enacted  to  deal  with  the 
condition  of  our  cities — and  with  the 
Nation's  housing. 

Those  of  us  on  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  who  participated  In  the 
hearings  on  that  bill — on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle — were  proud  of  our  work  and  of 
the  enthusiastic  reception  it  received 
from  the  American  people. 

In  voting  for  that  legislation  this  Con- 
gress Indicated  its  commitment  to  the 
eradication  of  substandard  housing  in 
America  and  to  the  successful  resolu- 
tion of  our  urban  crisis. 

In  voting  for  this  legislation  this  Con- 
gress reaffirmed  the  national  goal  set  in 
1949  of  a  "decent  home  and  a  suitable 
living  environment  for  every  American 
family." 

The  broad  and  imaginative  provisions 
of  that  act  gave  some  measure  of  hope 
to  concerned  Americans  everywhere  that 
a  meaningful  attempt  to  reach  these 
goals  was  finally  underway. 

Yet  the  funding  here  proposed  is  so 
Inadequate  that  If  accepted  our  legisla- 
tive promises  cannot  be  kept,  and  the 
hopes  raised  by  the  housing  legislation 
cannot  be  fulfilled. 
Let  me  turn  to  specific  examples: 
No  funds  for  tenant  services,  a  pro- 
gram which  would  have  brought  instruc- 
tion, recreation  and  hope  to  those  who 
now  live  in  our  public  housing  projects. 
No  funds  for  the  Interstate  land  sales 
provisions  of  the  act.  which  sought  to 
protect  the  innocent  and  the  unwary  in 
the   purchase   of   real   estate   from   the 
unscrupulous. 

No  funds  for  the  counseling  services 
proposed  by  the  FHA  to  provide  advice 
and  assistance  to  those  who  sought  to 
become  responsible  homeowners  but  who 
were  ignorant  of  what  that  entailed. 

No  funds  for  planned  areawlde  de- 
velopment grants,  an  exciting  vehicle  to 
stimulate  the  coordinated  growth  of 
regional  and  metropolitan  areas — al- 
ready choked  with  the  sprawl  of 
suburbs. 

An  appropriation  of  only  $13  million 
for  both  the  new  homeownershlp  and 
rental  assistance  programs,  instead  of 
the  $75  million  asked  for  and  required 
If  these  programs  are  to  achieve  their 
objectives. 

An  appropriation  of  only  $1  million 
instead  of  the  $80  million  requested  for 
the  implementation  of  the  fair  housing 
provisions  of  last  April's  Civil  Rights 
Act — passed  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  The  sum 
recommended  is  inadequate — and  the 
great  purposes  of  that  legislation  cannot 


be  served  If  that  figure  Is  allowed  to 
stand. 

These  are  only  a  sampling  of  the  ac- 
tions taken,  but  they  reflect  an  unwill- 
ingness to  face  up  to  the  responsibilities 
we  assiuned  In  passing  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 

How  can  ail  Americans  ever  be  as- 
sured of  decent  housing  if  we  refuse  to 
give  with  one  hand  what  we  offer  with 
the  other? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
thoroughly  disappointed  by  the  action  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  on  the 
supplemental  request  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968,  the 
Congress  rekindled  the  aspirations  and 
anticipations  of  millions  of  Americans. 
We  renewed  the  hope  of  the  poorest  for 
a  chance  to  own  their  own  homes;  the 
hope  of  moderate-income  families  for 
communities  with  all  needed  faculties; 
the  hope  of  private  enterprise  for  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  In  the  rebuild- 
ing of  our  cities;  and  the  hoE>e  of  us  all 
for  a  decent,  safe,  and  healthy  environ- 
ment. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
shattered  these  hopes  and  has  made  the 
historic  legislative  work  of  this  Congress 
seem  empty  and  finltless. 

The  committee  has  dealt  a  brutal  blow 
to  the  President's  10-year  housing  goal 
at  the  very  outset  of  the  program  by  re- 
ducing the  contract  authorization  for 
interest  reduction  payments  in  the  new 
homeownershlp  and  rental  programs 
from  $75  to  $15  million.  It  has  emas- 
culated the  joint  efforts  of  Democrats 
and  Republicans  to  assist  the  private 
sponsors  of  low-  and  moderate-Income 
housing  by  providing  no  funds  for  such 
aid. 

I  particularly  deplore  the  committee's 
refusal  to  fund  the  new  tenant  service 
program  authorized  in  the  1968  act,  as 
well  as  the  areawlde  development  pro- 
gram. 

In  America  today  the  gap  between 
rich  and  poor,  t>etween  white  majority 
and  black  minority  grows  daily  less  ac- 
ceptable. Without  a  chance  to  learn 
skills  and  receive  a  proper  education,  to- 
day's poor  are  unable  to  qualify  for  jobs 
in  an  increasingly  technological  market. 
With  avenues  of  opportunity  barred  by 
discrimination,  today's  minorities  are 
only  able  to  move  upward  Into  the  mid- 
dle class  viith  the  greatest  difficulty.  We 
see  the  fruits  of  this  condition  in  the 
alienation  of  our  yoimg,  In  the  despera- 
tion of  our  poor.  In  the  decay  of  our 
central  cities. 

The  public  housing  program  was  our 
first  major  national  effort  to  bufid  safe, 
sanitary  housing  for  low-income  fami- 
lies who  could  not  find  decent  housing  at 
rentals  they  could  afford. 

Over  the  years  the  character  of  pub- 
lic housing  has  changed.  With  the  gen- 
eral prosperity,  the  able  and  the  fortu- 
nate have  left.  More  and  more,  the  most 
helpless  of  our  poor — the  young,  the  bro- 
ken families,  the  elderly,  the  delin- 
quent— have  come  to  live  in  many  of 
these  projects. 

Today  in  public  housing,  34  percent 
of  all  families  are  elderly;  55.5  percent 
of  all  families  have  public  assistance  or 


other  benefits;  29  percent  of  all  families 
have  only  one  parent,  usually  the  mother. 
The  median  total  income  of  all  families 
is  $2,820. 

Recognizing  this  condition,  Congress 
this  year  authorized  a  program  to  pro- 
vide jobs,  training,  counseling  and  other 
essential  services  to  these  needy  people. 
Now  the  Appropriations  Committee 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  promise  of  Con- 
gress. To  those  who  want  work,  to  those 
who  lack  skills,  to  those  who  cry  out  for  a 
chance,  the  committee  has  said  "Walt 
until  next  year." 

The  committee's  action  will  shape  the 
lives  not  only  of  the  poor  but  of  the  mid- 
dle class  as  well  because  it  has  not  pro- 
vided fimds  for  the  areawlde  develop- 
ment program.  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans agree  that  our  growing  suburban 
communities,  faced  with  ever-increasing 
population  and  overwhelming  demands 
for  more  and  better  schools,  hospitals, 
parks,  and  public  facilities  are  already  at 
the  limit  of  their  fiscal  capacities.  The 
areawlde  development  program  will  pro- 
vide more  financial  support  to  State  and 
local  communities  to  meet  their  current 
needs. 

Democrats  and  Republicans  agree  that 
greater  efforts  must  be  made  to  protect 
the  capital  investment  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Areawlde  development  will 
foster  the  sound  rational  growth  we  must 
have  to  Insure  that  public  funds  are  not 
wasted. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  program 
meets  a  common  concern  in  the  Congress 
already  expressed  in  legislation,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  denied  it 
funds. 

I  urge  you  all  to  restore  the  full 
amounts  requested  for  these  vital  pro- 
grams so  that  we  may  fulfill  our  obliga- 
tion to  the  people. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
heard  from  one  Member  some  criticism 
because  we  have  not  made  reductions  to 
the  extent  that  may  have  been  desired. 
I  have  heard  two  speakers  complaining 
because  additional  funds  were  not  pro- 
vided, which  could  be  said  to  Indicate 
that  the  desire  for  additional  spending 
seems  to  be  winning  by  two  to  one. 

What  the  committee  tried  to  do  was 
to  come  up  with  the  best  compromise  It 
could  on  a  large  number  of  Items. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quest for  time.  I  ask  that  the  Clerk 
read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  supply  supplemental  appropria- 
tions (this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act.  1969")  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  and  for  other 
purposes,  namely: 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  very  much  im- 
pressed by  the  conmients  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  patting 
this  body  on  tiie  back  for  having  erected 
a  responsible  fiscal  structure  this  year. 
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It  is  Ironic  that  this  self-congratula- 
tion should  come  at  a  time  when  this 
body  is  reporting  out  a  measure  that 
kicks  a  $1  billion  hole  in  that  fiscal 
structure.  This  is  exactly  what  happens 
as  a  result  of  the  exemptions  in  this 
supplemental. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  read  the  hearings  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  as  they 
related  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. All  through  these  hearings 
there  was  reference  to  $907  million  of 
obligations  not  anticipated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  oflQcials  and  there- 
fore not  included  in  the  President's 
budget  estimates.  One  wouH"  assume 
from  this  information  if  this  exemption 
is  not  made  that  Secretary  Freeman  will 
have  to  cut  $907  million  out  of  the 
spending  of  his  department  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  Expenditure  Control 
Act.  Yet  a  letter  dated  September  24  to 
the  Honorable  Allen  Ellender,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Porp&try.  U.S.  Senate,  reads  as  fol- 
lows, and.  I  call  yoiu-  attention  to  this, 
because  it  is  very  much  to  the  point: 

DxAB  Ms.  Chaikman:  In  view  of  the  un- 
foreseen increase  In  production  expendi- 
tures by  the  CCC  now  expected  to  be  almost 
tl  billion  higher  in  1969  than  eeUmated 
last  January,  we  have  taken  every  step  we 
can  to  reduce  the  Impact  of  the  Increase 
on  other  programs  of  the  Department  and 
still  comply  with  the  limitations  in  sections 
302  and  203  of  the  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture Control  Act.  Even  so.  unless  the  In- 
crease m  outlays  for  loans  and  inventory 
operations  of  the  CCC  are  exempted  from 
this  law.  It  win  be  necessary  for  us  to  make 
reductions  in  outlays  for  other  programs 
of  the  Department  below  the  level  origi- 
nally planned  as  follows: 

Then  comes  the  enumeration.  It  lists 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Ex- 
tension Service,  the  Public  Lands  Fund, 
the  RE  A,  and  so  on.  He  closes  with  this 
line,  and  listen  to  this : 

These  are  the  major  reductions  which  will 
be  necessary  as  we  see  It  now. 

What  Is  the  total  of  those  figures? 
$907  million?  No.  The  total  is  $258  mil- 
lion. In  other  words.  Secretary  Freeman 
has  already  found  $650  million  to  cut 
and  still  live  up  to  all  of  the  obligations. 
If  we  pass  this  bill  with  that  exemption 
for  the  CCC.  we  are  simply  taking  the 
Ud  off  and  relieving  Secretary  Freeman 
of  the  necessity  to  Impose  these  limita- 
tions on  expenditures. 

I  say  it  is  a  shame.  You  say.  Well, 
there  are  still  $258  million  that  have  to 
be  cut. "  That  assumption  Is  not  sound, 
either,  because  the  Secretary  could  easily 
meet  that  problem  and  more  simply  by 
not  making  advance  payments  under  the 
feed  grains  program.  Last  year  these  ad- 
vance payments  came  to  about  $500  mil- 
lion. Presumably  advance  payments,  if 
made,  will  be  at  least  that  high  next 
spring.  By  announcing  as  a  part  of  the 
feed  grains  program  that  advance  pay- 
ments will  not  be  made,  in  other  words, 
that  the  full  payment  will  be  made  as  it 
would  be  ordinarily  expected  to  be  made 
at  harvesttime.  Secretary  Freeman's  fis- 
cal 1969  budget  would  be  reUeved  by 
about  $500  million  and  so  would  the 
budget  problems  of  the  executive  branch. 


So  here  is  the  logical  way  out  of  the 
problem  which  would  exist  at  the  level  of 
$258  million.  That  is  why  I  urge  the  at- 
tention of  this  body  to  an  amendment 
which  I  plan  to  offer  at  the  proper  time 
which  would  delete  from  the  language  of 
this  bill  the  exemption  of  the  CCC.  That 
exemption  is  not  needed.  The  Depart- 
ment will  be  able  to  continue  with  all  of 
its  regular  programs  and  will  be  able  to 
meet  all  of  its  obligations  under  contracts 
under  the  loan  and  payment  programs  of 
the  CCC  and  various  commodity  pro- 
grams. By  setting  off  until  next  fall  the 
payment  involved  in  the  usual  advance 
payment,  the  payment  of  springtime 
money,  as  it  is  often  called,  he  would  be 
able  to  meet  this  fiscal  problem. 

I  might  add  too  that  the  interest  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayers  of  advanced  pay- 
ments is  not  an  inconsequential  item. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  other  information  sup- 
plied me  by  the  Department  in  addition 
to  those  figures  in  the  letter  from  which 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, quoted,  shows  what  else  would  be 
involved  if  we  do  not  give  relief  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  was  organized  as  a  corpo- 
ration because  it  has  a  specific  respon- 
sibility and  certain  things  it  has  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  figure  of  $258  mil- 
lion listed  by  the  gentleman  from  Dll- 
nois  has  to  do  with  further  reduction  of 
expenditures.  The  facts  I  point  out  are 
In  addition  to  that.  In  addition  to  the 
further  spending  reduction  of  $258  mil- 
lion. FHA  mortgages  In  the  amount  of 
$205  million  would  have  to  be  sold.  A  fur- 
ther reduction  In  Public  Law  480  outlays 
to  the  tune  of  $125  million  would  be  nec- 
essary Other  parts  of  the  total  of  $907 
million  would  have  to  be  covered  by  the 
sale  of  commodity  credit  notes. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  $258  million 
figure  would  be  only  part  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  expenditures  which  would  be  nec- 
essary if  you  do  not  agree  to  the  relief 
for  these  extra  uncontrollable  expendi- 
tures by  the  Department.  It  would  actu- 
ally result  in  specific  programs  being 
reduced,  which  have  been  approved  by 
the  Congress,  and  for  which  we  have 
given  the  Department  the  responsibility 
of  seeing  that  they  are  carried  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  amendment 
is  offered,  we  will  discuss  it  further,  but 
I  thought  it  might  be  well  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee these  additional  factors  at  this 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER    I 
DEPARTMENT    OP    AGRICULTURE 
Consumes    and   Makxxting   Sbrvicc 
food  stamp  pkooram 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Food  stamp 
program".  »ao.000.000:   Provided.  That  addi- 
tional expenditures  resulting  from  amounts 
provided    in    this    paragraph    shall    be    fully 
offset  by  sale  of  notes  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit   Corporation   or   other   assets  of   the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  prevent  further 
expenditure  reductions  against  existing  pro- 
grams   pursuant    to    the    Revenue    and    Ex- 
pendltvire  Control  Act  of  1968. 


AMKNDMKNT     OFFERED     BT     MR. 

IOWA 


SMTTH     or 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  Offered  by  Mr.  Smtth  of  Iowa: 
On  page  2.  line  8.  delete  •«20.000.000'"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$90,000,000." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  is  rather  simple.  It 
simply  changes  the  figure  from  $20  mil- 
lion to  $90  million. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Seventy-three  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  420| 


Abbltt 

Gardner 

NlchoU 

Adair 

Glalmo 

O'Hara.  Ill 

Adams 

Goodllng 

Ottlnger 

Anderson. 

Gray 

Patman 

Tenn. 

Green.  Pa. 

Pettis 

Ashley 

Grlfflths 

Pickle 

Ashmore 

Oro«s 

Pollock 

Asplnall 

Gumey 

Qule 

Ayres 

Haley 

Ralls  back 

Baring 

Halleck 

Rarlck 

Belcher 

Hammer- 

Relfel 

Bell 

-schmldt 

Relnecke 

Berry 

Hanna 

Resnlck 

Bow 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Roblson 

Brooks 

Harsha 

Rogers,  Oolo. 

Brown.  Calif. 

Harvey 

Rosenthal 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hawkins 

Roudebusb 

Burke,  Pla. 

Hays 

Roush 

Burton.  Utah 

Hubert 

Ryan 

Bush 

Heckler,  Mass 

St  Onge 

Button 

Helstoskl 

Schwelker 

Cabell 

Henderson 

Selden 

Carey 

Herlong 

Shipley 

Casey 

Holineld 

Sisk 

Celler 

Hull 

Skubltz 

Clancy 

Hungate 

Slack 

Clark 

Jacobs 

Smith.  Calif. 

Clausen, 

Jones.  Ala. 

Smith.  Okla. 

DonH. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Snyder 

Cleveland 

Karsten 

Stafford 

Corman 

Keith 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Cowger 

King.  Calif. 

Stratton 

Cunningham 

Kleppe 

Sullivan 

Davis.  O*. 

Kluczynskl 

Teague.  Tex. 

Dawson 

Kupferman 

Tenzer 

Denney 

Laird 

Thompson.  N  J 

Dent 

Landrum 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Devlne 

Langen 

Tuck 

Dickinson 

McClory 

Tunney 

Dlggs 

McEwen 

Utt 

Dwyer 

McFall 

Van  Ik 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Machen 

Waldle 

Edwards.  La 

Martin 

Walker 

Eaiberg 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Watklns 

Erienbom 

Matsunaga 

Whltener 

Evans,  Colo. 

May 

Wiggins 

Everett 

Meeds 

Willis 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Michel 

Wilson.  Bob 

Fascell 

Miller.  Calif. 

Wilson, 

Plsher 

Moore 

Charles  H. 

Pord.  Gerald  R 

Moorhead 

Wright 

Ford. 

Morris.  N.  Mex. 

Wyatt 

William  D. 

Morton 

Wydler  - 

Puqua 

Mosher 

Wylle 

Oallflanakls 

Moss 

Oallagber 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan.  Chairman  of  the 
CMnmlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.R.  20300.  and  finding  Itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  270  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he 
submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
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The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  SmithI  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  is  rather  simple,  and 
will  take  only  about  2  minutes  to  explain 
it.  It  deals  with  food  stamps.  The  admin- 
istration had  requested  $90  million  addi- 
tional money  for  food  stamps  and  the 
committee  recommended  $20  million. 
The  committee  also  included  In  this  bill 
a  proviso  to  protect  against  the  $20  mil- 
lion coming  from  other  programs.  They 
did  that  by  requiring  that  certain  notes, 
and  so  forth,  be  sold  to  raise  the  money. 
The  proviso  has  not  changed  so  any 
claim  that  it  might  come  from  Soil  Con- 
servation or  something  else  Is  not  well 
grounded. 

The  Senate  committee.  I  am  advised, 
this  afternoon  approved  the  $90  million. 
So  I  hope  we  do  not  get  into  a  big  tussle 
In  the  last  2  or  3  days  of  the  session.  Let 
us  make  it  $90  million,  the  same  as  the 
Senate  did.  and  then  we  will  not  get  hung 
up  on  that. 

When  the  budget  was  made  up  about  a 
year  ago  they  requested  $225  million, 
which  was  the  full  amount  of  the  au- 
thorization, and  then  they  requested  an 
authorization  for  an  additional  $20  mil- 
lion, and  that  is  the  amount  that  was  ap- 
propriated here. 

When  they  estimated  a  need  for  $20 
million,  136  counties  were  waiting  to  get 
into  the  program.  Now  the  situation  has 
changed. 

I  am  not  one  who  blames  the  Congress 
for  the  malnutrition  that  exists  some- 
places.  I  believe  a  major  reason  is  that  a 
lot  of  the  counties  have  not  chosen  to 
participate  so  that  there  are  some  hungry 
people,  because  local  governmental 
bodies  have  not  chosen  to  use  the  Fed- 
eral program  available.  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  blame  the  committee  and  the 
Congress,  like  some  people  have  done. 
But  anyway,  at  the  time  there  were  136 
counties  waiting,  they  assumed  the  $20 
million  would  let  those  counties  in  the 
program. 

But  since  that  time  200  additional 
counties  have  asked  to  come  in.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  they  let  in  80  counties  that 
were  the  poorest  counties  in  the  country, 
out  of  turn,  and  that  has  meant  280 
counties  in  addition  to  the  136. 

I  do  not  believe  that  $90  million  is  too 
high  an  estimate  of  need  for  the  pro- 
gram. If  you  will  figure  it  up  you  will 
discover  that  it  certainly  comes  to  less 
than  $10  per  month  for  these  additional 
eligible  people,  and  I  believe  it  is  probably 
more  likely  $5  per  month. 

Also,  since  that  time  there  has  been 
some  change  with  regard  to  the  1,179 
counties  that  are  already  in  the  pro- 
gram. There  was  a  reduction  in  the 
minimum  that  must  be  paid  for  stamps 
by  those  families — not  persons,  but 
families  that  make  less  than  $70  a  month. 
They  propose  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
they  must  pay  for  their  stamps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
believe  a  country  viath  as  great  a  capacity 
to  produce  food  as  we  have  ought  to  be 
able  somehow  to  get  food  to  these  poor 
people. 

I  am  a  little  irritated  with  those  who 


would  assume  that  the  farm  program  is 
the  reason  why  these  people  do  not  have 
food.  That  simply  is  not  so.  If  the 
farmers  gave  the  food  away,  these  people 
still  could  not  afford  the  food  since 
it  costs  more  to  process  it,  and  deliver  it 
to  them,  than  they  can  pay. 

But  anyway,  here  are  236  counties  that 
may  have  been  delinquent,  but  they  are 
entitled  to  equal  treatment  with  the 
counties  that  they  are  next  to.  I  believe 
the  $90  million  ought  to  be  approved;  and 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

I  am  setting  forth  lists  of  the  counties 
referred  to  by  category : 

Reqttests  for  Food  Stamp  Program 

There  are  135  designated  Food  Stamp  areas 
waiting  to  begin  operations  It  is  estimated 
that  100  of  these  areas  could  open  in  No- 
vember and  the  remaining  35  In  December 
If  funds  were  made  available  immediately. 
These  135  projects  would  cost  an  estimated 
$15  million  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

Alaska  (6):  Anchorage,  Dillingham.  Fair- 
banks. Juneau,  Ketchikan,  and  Seward 
areas. 

Arkansas  (3)  :  Columbia.  Garland,  and 
Washington  Counties. 

Colorado  (6):  Chaffee.  Fremont.  Grand, 
Lake.  Routt,  and  Teller  Counties. 

Georgia  (2):  Chatham  and  Polk  Counties. 

Illinois  (35):  The  counties  of  Boone,  Bu- 
reau. Carroll,  DeKalb,  DuPage.  Ford,  Fulton. 
Grundy.  Henderson.  Henry.  Jo  Daviess  Kane, 
Kankakee,  Kendall.  Knox,  Lake.  La  Salle, 
Lee,  Livingston.  Marshall,  McHenry.  McLean, 
Mercer,  Ogle.  Peoria.  Putnam.  Rock  Island, 
Stark.  Stephenson,  Tazewell,  Warren,  White- 
side, Will.  Winnebago,  and  Woodford. 

Louisiana  (4)  :  The  parishes  of  DeSoto, 
Orleans,  Ouchita.  and  St.  Tammany. 

Maryland  (3):  Kent,  St.  Marys,  and  Wor- 
cester Counties. 

Michigan  (22)  :  The  counties  of  Alger, 
Allegan.  Antrim,  Barry.  Benzie.  Branch. 
Clare.  Clinton.  Delta,  Dickinson,  Eaton, 
Genesee,  Grand  Traverse,  Hillsdale.  Isabella, 
Mason.  Muskegon.  Ogemaw,  Saginaw,  School- 
craft, Shiawassee,  and  St.  Joseph. 

Massachusetts  (7):  The  cities  of  Boston, 
Cambridge,  Dracut,  Pittsfield,  Qulncy.  Revere, 
and  Springfield. 

Minnesota  ( 4 )  :  The  counties  of  Cook.  Le 
Sueur,  MlUe  Lacs,  and  Sibley. 

Mississippi  ( 1 )  :  Alcorn  County. 

Montana  ( 2 )  ;  Glacier  and  Valley  Counties. 

New  Mexico  ( 1)  :  Bernalillo  County. 

New  York  (1) :  Schoharie  County. 

North  Carolina   ( 1 )  :  Rockingham  County. 

North   Dakota    (1):    Foster  County. 

Ohio  (14);  The  counties  of  Ashtabula. 
Delaware.  Fulton,  Gallia,  Greene,  Huron, 
Licking.  Medina.  Noble,  Perry,  Ross.  San- 
dusky. Shelby,  and  Van  Wert. 

Pennsylvania  (9):  The  counties  of  Berks. 
Butler.  Cameron,  Centre.  Delaware,  Elk,  Mon- 
roe, Northampton,  and  York. 

South  Dakota  (7)  :  The  counties  of  Beadle, 
Bennett.  Brown,  Codington.  Davison,  Shan- 
non, and  Washabaugh. 

Utah  (2)  :  Salt  Lake  and  San  Juan 
Counties. 

Virginia  (1):  Fairfax  County  (including 
cities  of  Falls  Church  and  Fairfax) . 

Washington  (2)  :  King  and  Pierce  Counties. 

Wisconsin  ( 1) :  Eau  Claire  County. 

Approximately  200  additional  counties 
which  have  made  requests  for  food  stamp 
program : 

Alabama:  Tuscaloosa  County. 

Arkansas :  Scott  County. 

California:  The  counties  of  Del  Norte, 
Marin.  Monterey.  Sacramento.  Stanislaus, 
and  Tehama. 

Colorado:  Ouray  and  San  Miguel  Coun- 
ties. 

Connecticut:  The  Welfare  Districts  of 
Bridgeport     Welfare.     Mlddletown     Welfare, 


Norwich    Welfare.    Stamford    Welfare,    and 
Torrlngton  Welfare. 

Georgia:  Dooly,  Newton,  and  Wilcox 
Counties. 

Indiana:  The  counties  of  Blackford, 
Brown.  Sullivan;  Warren.  Grant.  Hunting- 
ton. Wayne.  Dearborn,  and  St.  Joseph. 

Iowa:  The  counties  of  Fremont.  Worth, 
Bremer,  Muscatine,  Monroe.  Polk.  Boone, 
Webster,  Adair.  Page.  Louisa,  Poweshiek. 
Black  Hawk,  and  Mills. 

Kansas:  Leavenworth  and  Johnson  Coun- 
ties. 

Kentucky:  The  counties  of  Bracken,  Chris- 
tian. Edmonson,  Fulton,  Hart,  Lewis,  McLean, 
Metcalfe.  Owen,  and  Boone. 

Louisiana:  The  parishes  of  Bienville.  Eaat 
Feliciana.  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Lafourche,  Lin- 
coln, Morehouse,  Sabine,  St.  Bernard,  Tangi- 
pahoa. Webster,  and  West  Baton  Rouge. 

Maryland :  Cecil  County. 

Michigan:  The  counties  of  Baraga.  Cal- 
houn, Cass,  Ionia,  Livingston,  Marquette, 
Mecosta,  Menominee,  Montcalm,  Presque 
Isle,  and  Tuscola. 

Minnesota:  The  counties  of  Brown.  Meek- 
er, Norman,  Steele.  Waseca,  Stevens,  and 
Grant. 

Mississippi:  The  counties  of  Pearl  River. 
Rankin.    Sharkey.   Tippah,    and    Adams. 

Montana:  The  counties  of  Hill,  Missoula. 
Musselshell.  Richland,  and  Mineral. 

Nebraska:  The  counties  of  Madison,  Mc- 
pherson, Lincoln,  Logan,  Webster,  Hayes, 
Frontier.  Furnas,  Hitchcock.  Richardson, 
Adams,  Washington.  Dundy,  Blaine,  Thomas, 
Chase,  Hooker,  Wayne,  and  Otoe. 

New  Jersey:  The  counties  of  E^ex,  Hunter- 
don, Morris,  and  Somerset. 

New  Mexico:   Los  Alamos  County. 

New  York:  Dutchess  County.  City  of 
Poughkeepsle,    and    Ulster   County. 

North  Carolina:  The  counties  of  Catawba, 
Davie,  Iredell,  McDowell.  Pitt,  Richmond,  and 
Robeson 

North  Dakota:  TTie  counties  of  Divide. 
Renville,  Adamas,  Griggs,  Nelson,  Stutsman, 
and  Pembina. 

Pennsylvania:  The  counties  of  Forest.  Lan- 
caster. Warren.  Franklin,  Pike.  Chester.  Cum- 
berland, Lebanon,  Lehigh.  Bucks,  and  Mont- 
gomery. 

Rhode  Island :  The  counties  of  Providence, 
Newport,  Bristol,  Kent,  and  Washington. 

South  Dakota:  The  counties  of  Hanson, 
Miner,  Hyde,  Clark,  Day.  Gregory.  Hughes, 
Roberts,  Spink.  McCook,  Perkins,  Charles 
Mix.  Douglas.  Edmunds,  Aurora,  Lincoln 
Lake,  Walworth.  Haakon,  Jackson,  Minne- 
haha, Turner,  and  McPherson. 

Tennessee:  The  counties  of  Henderson. 
Bradley.  White,  Carter,  Rhea.  Hamblen,  and 
Maury. 

Texas:  Harris  County. 

Virginia:  The  cities  of  Hampton.  Rich- 
mond, and  Virginia  Beach. 

Wisconsin :  The  counties  of  Buffalo.  La- 
crosse, and  Iowa. 

Food  Stamp  Projects  in  Operation,  Septem- 
ber 1968,  AND  Dates  Opened 

{Total  number  of  projects:  1,179  in  42  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia) 
(Note. — This  report  Is  based  upon  the  Ad- 
ministrative unit  of  "project  area."  Project 
areas  are  not  comparable  to  the  "county 
universe"  used  by  the  Planning  and  Evalua- 
tion Staff. ) 

ALABAMA    (191 

Barbour  County,  August  15,  1968. 
Bullock  County,  June  1,  1967. 
Choctaw  County,  April  1,  1968 
Clarke  County.  August  15,  1968. 
Dallas  County,  March  1.  1967. 
Greene  County.  January  3,  1967. 
Hale  County.  September  1.  1967 
Houston  County.  April  16,  1968. 
Jefferson  County.*  March  11.  1963. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Lamar  County,  Marcb  1,  1067. 
Mobile  County,  August  1,  1908. 
Montgomery  County.  August  1,  1968. 
Perry  County.  October  2.  1967. 
Pickens  County.  March  1.  1968. 
Pike  County.  March  11.  1968 
Russell  County.  April  15.  1968. 
Sumter  County,  April  1.  1968. 
Walker  County.*  May  6.  1963. 
Washington  County,  January  3.  1968. 


Bethel  Area.  July  15.  1968.       ' 
Kotzebue  Area,  July  16,  1968. 
Nome  Area.'  August  19.  1968. 

AUCANSAS   (  S  1  I 

Arkansas  County,  April  5.  1966. 
Ashley  County.  March  4.  1968. 
Boone  County.  May  9.  1967. 
Bradley  County.  November  17.  1966. 
Calhoun  County.  August  12.  1968. 
Chicot  County.  March  5.  1968. 
Conway  County.  November  3.  1966. 
Crawford  County.  July  3.  1968. 
Craighead  County.  November  16.  19«<l. 
Crittenden  County.  May  4.  1966 
Cross  County.  February  8.  1967. 
Dallas  County.  March  7.  1967. 
Desha  County.  March  6.  1968. 
Drew  Cotmty.  April  4.  1967. 
Faulkner  County,  November  4,  1965. 
Grant  County,  April  1.  1968 
Oreene  County.  March  2.  1967. 
Hempstead  County.  August  1.  1968 
Independence  County.'  April  2.  1963. 
Isard  County,  December  23.  1966. 
Jackson  County,  April  1,  1968. 
Jefferson  County.  December  20.  1966. 
Johnson  County.  March  1.  1967 
Lafayette  County.  April  2.  1968 
Lawrence  County,  April  1.  1968. 
Lee  County,  November  16.  1966. 
Lincoln  County,  December  22.  1966 
Little  River  County.  July  11.  1968. 
Logan  County,  August  5.  1968 
Lonoke  County,  December  1.  1965. 
Marlon  County.  May  10,  1967. 
Miller  County.  July  10,  19«8. 
B4l8sl88lppl  County,  May  3.  1966. 
Monroe  County.  November  5.  1966. 
OuachlU  County.  Xprll  5.  1967. 
Perry  County.  November  2.  1965. 
Phillips  County.  May  4.  1965. 
Poinsett  County.  February  7,  19«7. 
Polk  County,  July  9.  1968 
Pope  County.  August  7.  1968. 
Prairie  County,  December  2.  1965. 
Pulaski  County.  March  2.  1965 
Randolph  County.  July  12.  1968. 
St.  Francis  County.  June  1.  1966. 
Saline  County.  March  8.  1967. 
Sebastian  County.  April  4,  1W8. 
Sevier  County.  March  1.  rt68. 
Sharp  County,  Augurt  15,  1968. 
Stone  County,  August  8.  1968. 
Union  County.  August  12.  1968. 
Yell  County,  August  6,  1968. 

CALIVOKKIA    (11) 

Alameda  County.   August    1.    1968. 

Contra  Costa  County.  December  1.   1966 

Humboldt    County*.    March    1.    1963. 

Lassen  County.  April  1.   1968. 

Loe  Angeles  County.  December  16,  1965. 

Modoc  County.  April  3,  1967. 

San  Francisco  County.  September  1.  1966 

San  Mateo  County.  April  18,  1967. 

Santa   Clara   County,   March    1.    1967. 

ShasU  County,  Aprtl  1,  1968. 

Sonoma  County.  June  1,  1907. 

COLOBAOO   (43) 

Adams  County,  May  4,   1965. 
Alamosa  County.   May  3.    1966 
Arapahoe  County.  February  1.  1966. 
Archuleta  County.   April   18.   1987. 
Bent  County.   February  8.    1967. 
Boulder  County.  December  16.  1966. 
Cheyenne  County,  AprU  8,  1968. 
Clear  Creek  County,  May  6.  1965. 
Conejoe  County,  May  5.  1966. 


CoetUla  County.  May  4,  1966 
Crowley  County.  December  30,  1966. 
Custer  County.  January  4,   1967. 
Delta  County.  March  3,  1967. 
Denver  County,  March  3,  1965. 
Dolores  County,  April  31,  1967 
Elbert  County,  December  6,  1966. 
El  Paao  County.  March  4,  1968. 
Oarfleld  County,  March  1,  1967. 
OUpln  County,  May  7,  1966. 
Ounnlson  County ',  March  3.  1967. 
Hinsdale  County.  March  3,  1967. 
Huerfano  County,  December  1,  1066. 
Jefferson  County,  May  6,  1066. 
Kiowa  County.  AprU  9,   1068. 
Kit  Carson  County,  April   10,   1068. 
La  Plata  County,  April  3,  1968. 
Larimer  County,  January  11,  1987. 
Las  Animas  County,  December  3,  1965. 
Lincoln  County,  April  II,  1068. 
Logan  County.  February  2,   1067. 
Mesa  County.  January  6.  1067. 
Mineral  County*.  June  7,  1068. 
Montesuma  County.  April  3,   1068. 
Montrose  County,  March  7,  1968.         • 
Morgan  County,  April  36.  1967. 
Otero   County.   December  9.    1966. 
Phillips  County.  February  2.   1967. 
Prowers  County.  February  10,  1967. 
Pueblo  County,  December  7.   1966. 
Rio  Grande  County.  November  2.  1966. 
Saguache  County.  July   15.    1968. 
Sedgwick  County,  April  5,  1968. 
Washington  County.  February  7.  1067. 
Weld   County,   January    13.    1067. 
Yuma  County.  May  0.  1967. 

coNNSCTictrr   <s> 

Hartford  District.  November  1.  1067. 
New  Haven.  District.  November  1.  1087. 
Waterbury  District.  June  1.  1065. 

NSralCT    OP    COLITMBIA     (1) 
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District  of  Columbia,  July  1.  1065. 
ceoaciA   ( T  s  I 

iBaldwln  County.  J\ily  1.  1968 
Ben  Hill  County.  August  8.  1968. 
Berrien  County.  July  3.  1967. 
Bibb  County.  November  1.  1965. 
Bleckley  County.  Aprtl  1.  1968. 
Burke  County.  January  3.  1967. 
Calhoun  County.  April  1.  1968. 
Carroll  County.  April  1.  1968. 
Catoosa  County.  April  1.  1968. 
Charlton  County.  May  2.  1966. 
Clinch  County.  May  2.  1966. 
Colquitt  County.  May  1,  1967. 
Coweta  County.  June  1.  1967. 
Crisp  County.  August  I,  1968. 
Dawaon  County,  April  1,  1968. 
Decatur  Coiinty,  Augst  16.  1068. 
Dodge  County.  July  1.  1068. 
Dougherty  County.  April  3.  1067. 
Echols  County,  May  2.  1966. 
Elbert  County,  July  1.  1968. 
Payette  County,  April  1.  1968. 
Forsyth  County.  July  1,  1968. 
GUmer  County.  July  1.  1968. 
Gordon  County.  July  8.  1968. 
Grady  County.  April  3.  1967 
Greene  County.  AprU  3.  1967. 
Habersham  County.  Aprtl  1.  1968. 
Hall  Coiuity.  July  1.  1065. 
Hancock  County.  January  5.  1967. 
Hart  County.  July  1.  1968. 
He&rd  County.  March  1.  1968 
Houston  County.  January  3.  1967. 
Jasper  County,  Augiist  6,  1968. 
Jenkins  County,  Augiist  7,  1968. 
Johnson  County,  August  16.  1968. 
Jones  County.  August  1.  1968. 
Lamar  County.  April  1,  1968. 
Lanier  County.  March  1, 1968. 
Laurens  County.  August  12,  1968. 
Lee  County.  July  5.  1968. 
Lincoln  County.  August  13.  1968. 
Lowndes  County.  May  2.  1966. 
Lumpkin  County.  October  1.  1965. 
McDuffle  County.  August  1,  1968. 
Madison  County,  July  8,  1968. 
Mertwether  County,  March  1,  1968. 
Mitchell  County.  April  1.  1966. 
Morgan  County,  July  3,  1968. 


Oconee  County.  August  15.  1968. 
Oglethorpe  County.  July  11.  1968. 
Peach  County.  July  11.  1968. 
Pickens  County.  July  8. 1968 
Pierce  County.  April  1.  1968. 
Pike  County,  July  1,  1968. 
Pulaski  County,  January  3,  1967. 
Putnam  County.  April  1.  1968. 
Rabum  County.  April  1.  1965. 
Richmond  County,  January  5.  1967. 
Seminole  County.  April  1.  1968. 
Spalding  County.  March  1.  1968. 
Stephens  County,  April  1,  1965. 
Taliaferro  County,  January  3,  1967<- 
Thomas  County,  May  2.  1966. 
Tift  County,  April  1.  1968. 
Toombs  County.* July  1,  1968. 
Towns  County.  July  1.  1968. 
Treutlen  County.  Aprtl  1.  1968. 
Twiggs  County.  April  1.  1968. 
Walton  County.  July  1.  1968. 
Warren  County,  August  13.  1968. 
Washington  County.  January  3,  1067. 
Wheeler  County.  April  1.  1968. 
White  County,  July  1,  1968. 
Wilkes  County,  August  16.  1968. 
Upson  County.  September  3.  1968. 

HAWAn      (4) 

Hawaii  County.  AprU  3,  1067. 
Honolulu  County.  April  12.  1966. 
Kauai  County.  November  1.  1966. 
Maul  County,  November  2,  1966. 

n.UNOIS      (B7) 

Adams  County.  June  2.  1967. 
Alexander  County.  May  3.  1966. 
Bond  County.  April  4.  1967. 
Brown  County.  June  2,  1967. 
Calhoun  County,  January  5,  1967. 
Cass  County,  June  6,  1967. 
Champaign  County.  February  6.  1967. 
Christian  County,  June  6, 1967. 
Clark  County.  February  6.  1967. 
Clay  County.  January  6. 1967. 
Clinton  County.  January  6,  1067. 
Coles  County,  February  6.  1067. 
Cook  County,  April  1,  1965. 
Crawford  County,  January  6,  1967. 
Cumberland  County,  February  6,  1067. 
DeWltt  County,  February  7.  1967. 
Douglas  County,  February  7.  1967. 
Edgar  County,  February  8.  1967. 
Edwards  County.  January  10.  1967. 
Effingham  County,  February  8.  1967. 
Fayette  County.  January  10.  1967. 
Franklin  County.*  July  10,  1961. 
Gallatin  County,  June  8,  1966. 
Greene  County.  January  10.  1067. 
Hamilton  County.  June  9,  1966. 
Hancock  County,  June  9.  1967. 
Hardin  County.  June  10.  1966. 
Iroquois  County,  February  10,  1967. 
Jackson  County,  May  11, 1066. 
Jasper  County,  January  12,  1967. 
Jefferson  County.  May  11,  1966. 
Jersey  County.  January  12.  1967. 
Johnson  County,  May  11,  1966. 
Lawrence  County,  January  16,  1967. 
Logan  County,  June  14,  1967. 
Macon  County,  February  15,  1967. 
Macoupin  County.  January  17.  1967. 
Madison  County.  December  16.  1965. 
Marlon  County.  January  18.  1067. 
Mason  County.  June  16. 1067. 
Maasac  County.  May  17,  1066. 
McDonough  County,  June  16,  1967. 
Menard  County.  June  19.  1067. 
Monroe  County,  January  10,  1067. 
Montgomery  County,  January  19,  1967. 
Morgan  County,  June  20,  1967. 
Moultrie  County.  February  20,  1967. 
Perry  County.  January  19.  1967. 
Piatt  County.  February  20,  1967. 
Pike  County,  June  21,  1967. 
Pope  County,  May  20.  1966. 
Pulaski  County.  May  33,  1966. 
Randolph  County,  January  23,  1967. 
Richland  County,  January  23,  1067. 
St.  Clair  County,  December  3,  1965. 
Saline  County,  December  31,  1065 
Sangamon  County,  June  22, 1967. 
Schuyler  County,  June  23,  1967. 
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Scott  County.  June  23,  1967. 
Shelby  County,  February  24,  1967. 
Union  County,  May  25,  1966. 
Vermilion  County,  February  27. 1967. 
Wabash  County.  January  26, 1067. 
Washington  County,  January  27,  1067. 
Wayne  County,  January  27,  1967. 
White  County.  May  27.  1966. 
Williamson  County,  December  28, 1966. 

INDIANA     (20) 

Bartholomew  County,  December  1,  1066. 
Daviess  County,  May  1,  1067. 
Floyd  County,  May  2,  1066. 
Gibson  County,  November  1,  1966. 
Harrison  County,  March  1,  1965. 
Howard  County,  February  1,  1968. 
Knox  County,  May  2,  1966. 
Lake  County,  June  1,  1966. 
Madison  County,  January  3,  1967. 
Marion  County,  May  2,  1066. 
Marshall  County,  March  1,  1068. 
Perry  County.  March  1,  1965. 
Pike  County,  November  1,  1965. 
Posey  County,  AprU  1,  1965. 
FHitnam  County.  December  1,  1966. 
Spencer  County,  March  1,  1965. 
Switzerland  County,  December  1,  1966. 
Tipton  County,  December  1,  1966. 
Vanderburgh  County.*  April  1,  1963. 
Warrick  County.  November  1.  1965. 

IOWA     (75) 

Adams  County,  January  5,  1967. 
.Appanoose  County,  December  6,  1966. 
.Audubon  County,  March  15,  1968. 
Benton  County,  January  9,  1967. 
Buena  Vista  County.  May  4.  1967. 
Butler  County,  December  19,  1966. 
Calhoun  County,  November  7,  1966. 
Carroll  County,  Aprtl  8,  1968. 
Cass  County,  April  4,  1968. 
Cerro  Gordo  County,  December  15,  1966. 
Cherokee  Coimty.  Aprtl  3.  1968. 
Clarke  County.  November  7,  1966. 
Clay  County,  May  8,  1967. 
Clayton  County,  March  6,  1068. 
Clinton  County,  March  5.  1968. 
Dallas  County,  December  12,  1966. 
Davis  County,  November  7,  1966. 
Decatur  County,  Aprtl  6,  1966. 
Delaware  County,  August  12,  1968. 
Des  Moines  County,  January  9,  1967. 
Dickinson  County,  May  5.  1967. 
Dubuque  County,  AprU  1,  1966. 
Emmet  County,  May  4.  1967. 
Floyd  County,  April  9,  1968. 
Franklin  County,  December  5,  1966. 
Greene  County.  December  6.  1966. 
Grundy  County.  December  14,  1966. 
Guthrte  County.  December  5,  1966. 
Hamilton  County.  December  5,  1966. 
Hancock  County.  April  4.  1968. 
Hardin  County.  February  6.  1967. 
Harrison  County,  January  4,  1967. 
Henry  County,  January  13,  1967. 
Howard  County,  March  5.  1968. 
Humboldt  County.  May  5.  1967. 
Ida  County,  November  8,  1966. 
Jackson  County,  March  4,  1968. 
Jasper  County,  December  12.  1966. 
Jefferson  County,  May  4,  1967. 
Johnson  County,  December  6,  1966. 
Jones  County,  March  7, 1968. 
Kossuth  County,  May  4,  1967. 
Lee  County,  January  11,  1967. 
Linn  County,  May  8,  1967. 
Lucas  County,  December  2.  1966. 
Lyon  County,  August  14,  1068. 
Madison  County,  December  5.  1966. 
Marlon  Covmty,  March  5,  1068. 
Marshall  County,  December  5,  1066. 
Mitchell  County,  March  6,  1968. 
Monona  County,  November  9,  1966. 
Montgomery  County,  March  3,  1967. 
O'Brien  County,  April  4.  1966. 
Osceola  County,  April  9,  1968. 
Palo  Alto  County,  May  3,  1967. 
Plymouth  County,  November  15,  1966. 
Pocahontas  County,  April  3,  1968. 
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Pottawattamie  County,  February  6,  1967. 
Ringgold  County,  May  2,  1967. 
Sac  County,  Aprtl  8.  1068. 
Scott  County,  December  5,  1966. 
Shelby  County,  March  13,  1968. 
Sioux  County.  November  9,  1966. 
Story  County,  May  1,  1967. 
Tama  County,  January  10,  1967. 
Taylor  County,  January  5,  1967. 
Union  County,  January  17,  1967. 
Van  Buren  County,  Aprtl  5,  1966. 
Wapello  County,  November  7,  1966. 
Warren  County,  January  3,  1967. 
Washington  County,  January  10.  1967. 
Wayne  County,  December  6.  1965. 
Winnebago  County,  April  5.  1968. 
Woodbury  County.  Aprtl  4,   1066. 
Wright  County,  April  8,  1068. 

KANSAS     (T) 

Atchison  County,  March  4,  1968 
Bourbon  County,  May  4.  1965. 
Cherokee  County,  May  6,  1965. 
Crawford  County,  April  1,  1965. 
Greenwood  County,  April  4.  1968. 
Labette  County,  April  5,  1966. 
Wilson  County.  December  2.  1966. 

KENTDCKY     (52) 

Adair  County.  December  1.  1966. 
Allen  County.  April  3.  1967. 
Bath  County.   November   1,   1966. 
Bell  County.  March  7,   1966 
Breathitt  County,  February  1,  1965. 
Butler  County.  May  1.  1967. 
Campbell  County.  December  1.  1966. 
Carter  County,  November  1,  1966. 
Casey  County,  November  1,  1966. 
Clark  County,  November  1,  1966. 
Clay  County,  March  7,  1966. 
Clinton  County,  November  1,  1966. 
Cumberland  County,  December  1,  1966. 
Elliott  County,  April  1,  1966. 
Estill   County,  November  1,   1966. 
•Floyd  County.  June  1.  1961. 
Grant  County,  May  1,  1967. 
Harlan  County,  November  8,  1965. 
Hickman  County,  June  1,  1967. 
Jackson  County,  May  2.  1966. 
Jefferson  County.  December  1,  1966. 
Johnson  County.  February  1.  1965. 
Kenton  County,  June  1.  1967. 
Knott  County*.  December  3.  1962. 
Knox  County,  May  2,  1966. 
Laurel  County,  December  1.  1966. 
Lee  County,  October  4, 1965. 
Leslie  County,  March  1,  1965. 
Letcher  County,  March  1,  1965. 
Lincoln  County,  November  1, 1966. 
Logan  County.  December  1,  1966. 
Magoffin  County.  March  1.  1965. 
Martin  County,  February  1.  1965. 
McCreary  County.  December  1,  1966. 
Menifee  County,  March  7,  1966. 
Montgomery  County,  November  1,  1966. 
Morgan  County,  October  4,  1965. 
Muhlenberg  County,  December  1,  1966. 
Owsley  County,  February  1,  1965. 
Perry  County*,  March  4, 1963. 
Pike  County,  November  8,  1965. 
Powell  County,  May  1, 1967. 
Pulaski  County,  December  1,  1966. 
Rockcastle  County,  May  2,   1966. 
Rowan  County,  June  5,  1967. 
Russell  County,  November  1,  1966. 
Shelby  County,  May  1,  1967. 
Simpson  County,  December  1,  1966. 
Todd  County,  December  1,  1966. 
Wayne  County,  November  7,  1966. 
Whitley  County,  December  1, 1966. 
Wolfe  County,  October  4.  1965. 

I-OXJISIANA   (35) 

Acadia  Parish,  February  2,  1965. 
Allen  Parish.  AprU  11,  1967. 
Assumption  Parish,  November  2,  1965. 
Avoyelles  Parish*,  March  1,  1963. 
Beauregard  Parish,  April  18,  1967. 
Caddo  Parish,  August  7, 1968. 
Calaasieu  Parish.  December  1.  1966. 
Caldwell  Parish.  April  6,  1966. 
Cameron  Parish.  March  16, 1967. 


Concordia  Parish.  May  15. 1967. 

East  Baton  Rouge  Parish.  January  11,  1967. 

East  Carroll  Parish,  July  15,  1968. 

Evangeline  Parish*.  January  17,  1963. 

Franklin  Parish.  December  7,  1966. 

Iberia  Parish.  May  3,  1966. 

Iberville  Parish.  April  6,  1966. 

Jefferson  Davis  Parish,  May  4,  1966. 

Lafayette  Parish.  December  1,  1965. 

Madison  Parish,  August  8,  1968. 

Natchitoches  Parish,  Aprtl  6.  1966. 

Polnte  Coupee  Parish.  March  4.  1965. 

Rapides  Parish,  July  22.  1968. 

Red  River  Parish,  January  10.  1967. 

Richland  Parish,  December  7,  1966. 

St.  Helena  Parish.  March  5,  1968. 

St.  James  Parish,  March  1,  1966. 

St.  John  the  Baptist  Parish,  June  I.  1966. 

St.  Landry  Partsh.  March  2.  1965. 

St.  Martin  Parish,  May  4,  1965. 

Tensas  Parish.  May  9.  1967. 

Union  Parish.  March  7.  1968 

Vermilion  Parish,  May  4.  1965. 

Vernon  Parish.  Aprtl  2.  1968. 

West  Carroll  Parish.  May  10,  1967. 

Winn  Partsh.  Aprtl  6.  1965. 

MAINE    (1) 

Androscoggin  County.  June  17.  1966. 

MARYLAND     (16) 

Allegany  County.  June  7.  1966. 
Anne  Arundel  County.  February  7.  1966. 
Baltimore  City.  October  3,  1967. 
Baltimore  County,  July  11,  1966. 
Caroline  County,  January  12,  1967. 
Carroll  County,  Aprtl  16,  1968. 
Charles  County,  December  12,  1966. 
Dorchester  County.  July  12,  1965. 
Frederick  County,  April  16,  1968. 
Garrett  County,  June  10,  1966. 
Montgomery  County,  April  9,  1968. 
Prince  Georges  County,  February  14,  1967. 
Queen  Annes  County.  November  16,  1965. 
Somerset  County.  March  14.  1968. 
Talbot  County.  October  13.  1966. 
Wicomico  County.  August  16,  1968. 

MICHIGAN    (21) 

Berrien  County,  June  1.  1967. 
Crawford  County.  June  1.  1967. 
Gogebic  County,  May  17,  1965. 
Gratiot  County,  June  15,  1967. 
Houghton  County,  June  3,  1965. 
Huron  County.  Aprtl  1,  1968. 
Ingham  County.  September  18,  1967. 
Iron  County,  May  2,  1967. 
Jackson  County,  June  5,  1967. 
Kalamazoo  County,  June  1,  1967. 
Keweenaw  County,  March  7,  1967. 
Lapeer  County.  March  1,  1967. 
Macomb  County.  December  1,  1965. 
Mackinac  County.  June  19.  1967. 
Monroe  County.  April  17,  1967. 
Oakland  County.  December  1,  1965. 
Ontonagon  County,  March  3,  1967. 
St.  Clair  County,  December  1.  1965. 
Van  Buren  County.  May  1.  1967. 
Washtenaw  County,  Aprtl  10,  1967. 
Wayne  County,"  July  1,  1965. 

MINNZSOTA    (44) 

Aitkin  County.  December  5.  1966. 
Anoka  County,  January  3,  1967. 
Becker  County,  May  2,  1966. 
Beltrami  County,  December  1,  1966. 
Benton    County.    January    4,    1967. 
Big  Stone  County.  June  2,  1966. 
Blue  Earth  County.  May  3.  1967. 
Carlton  County.'  March  4,  1963. 
Carver  County.  June  5,  1967. 
Cass  County,  June  5,  1967. 
Chippewa  County,  December  2,  1966. 
Chisago  County,  March  7,  1967. 
Crow  Wing  County,  June  1,  1966. 
Dakota  County,  January  3.  1967. 
Hennepin  County,  August  2.  1966. 
Hubbard  County,  May  2,  1966. 
Itasca  County,*  June  7,  1961. 
Kandiyohi  County.  May  2,  1966. 
Kittson  County.  Aprtl  4,  1968 
Koochiching  County,  April   1,   1965. 
Lac  qui  Parle  County,  May  2, 1966. 
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Lake  County,  April  1,  1965. 

Lake  of  the  Wooda  County,  August  3.  1968. 

Lincoln  County,  August  7.  1968. 

MarstaKll  County,  April  3,  1968 

Murray  County.  August  8,  1968 

Nobles  County,  April  4.  1968. 

Otter  Tall  County,  January  6.  1967. 

Pennington  County,  April  4.  1968. 

Pine  County.  December  5.  1966. 

Pipestone  County,  January  4,  1967. 

Polk  County,  January  6,  1967. 

Ramsey  County,  July  1.  1965. 

Red  Lake  County,  April  5.  1968. 

Redwood  County.  July  3.  1968. 

Renville  County.  January  1.  1967. 

Roseau  County,  January  9,  1967. 

St.  Louis  County.*  June  5.  1961 

Stearns  County,  January  3.  1966. 

Swift  County.  June  a.  1966. 

Washington  County.  January  5.  1967. 

Wright  County,  January  3.  1967 

Yellow  Medicine  County.  May  4.  1967. 

Wadena  County .#  September  4.  1968. 

MISSISSIPPI     («3I 

Attala  County,  January  3.  1967. 
Bolivar  County.  March  1.  1967. 
Chickasaw  County.  September   1.   1965. 
Claiborne  County.  April  3.  1967. 
day  Oonnty,  July  5.  1966. 
Coahonn  County,  November  1,  1965. 
Covington  County.  April  3.  1967. 
De  Soto  County,  February  1.  1967. 
Forrest  County,  April  4.  1966. 
Grenada  County,  April  3.  1967. 
Harrison  County,  July  1.  1965. 
Hinds  County.  April  1.  1968. 
Holmes  County,  June  5.  1967. 
Humphreys  County.  Augiist  1,  1968. 
Itawamba  County.  August  1.  1968. 
Jackson  County.  April  3.  1967. 
Jasper  County,  August  5.  1968. 
Jefferson  Davis  County.  August  1,  1967. 
Jones  County.  July  1.  1965. 
Lee  County,  January  3.  1967 
Leflore  County,  February  1 .  1967. 
Lamar  County.  May  1.  1967. 
Lincoln  County.  May  1.  1967. 
Lowndes  County.  September  1.  1965. 
Madison  County.  October  1.  1965. 
Marlon  County,  January  3.  1967. 
Monroe  County.  June  1.  1967. 
Montgomery  County.  August  1.  1968. 
Oktibbeha  County.  June  1.  1967. 
Panola  County.  January  3.  1967. 
Pike  County.  January  3.  1967. 
Prentiss  County.  August  1.  1968. 
Quitman  County.  February  1,  1967. 
Scott  County.  June  5.  1967. 
Simpson  County.  August  1.  1968. 
Sunflower  County.  June  1.  1967. 
Tallahatchie  County,  February  1,  1967. 
Tunica  County,  April  3.  1967. 
Union  County.  August  1.  1968. 
Warren  County.  February  1.  1967. 
Washington  County.  March  1.  1967. 
Yalobusha  County.  February  1.  1967. 
Yazoo  County.  January  3.  1967. 

MISSOTTItl    (  1  > 

City  or  St.  Louis,*  January  2,   19Q3. 

MONTAITA    (5) 

Cascade  County.  December  I.  1965. 
Deer  Lodge  County.   April    1,   1966. 
Lewis  Sc  Clark  County.  March  1.  1968. 
Lincoln  County.  April  1.  1968. 
Silver  Bow  County.*  June  1.  1961. 

NKBBASXA     (451 

Antelope  County.  March  16.  1967. 
Arthur  County,'  March  9.  1967 
Banner  County.*  May  2.  1966 
Boone  County.  December  7.  1966. 
Boyd  County.  February  15,  1967 
Buffalo  County.  December  5.  1966. 
Butler  County,  April  21,  1967. 
Cedar  County,  May   10.   1967. 
Clay  County,  January  13.  1967. 
Cuming  County.  February  7,  1967. 
Custer  County,  November  1,  1966. 
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Dakota  County,  February  7,  1067. 
Dawson  County,  April  6.  1967. 
Dixon  County,  Maroh  13,  1968. 
Dodge  County,  April  35,  1968. 
Douglas  County,  January  3.  1967. 
PrankUn  County,  January  13,  1967. 
Oage  County,  December  7,  1966. 
Oarfleld  County,'  April  4,  1968. 
Oosper  County,  March  36,  1968 
Oreeley  County,  April  1,  1968. 
Hall  County.  December  5,  1966. 
Harlan  County,  March  38,  1968. 
Holt  County.  December  39.  1906. 
Howard  County,  March  36,  1968 
Johnson  County,  August  38,  1968. 
Kearney  County.  April  7.  1967. 
Keith  County,  Novenit)er  1,  1966. 
Lancaster  County,  June  1.  1966. 
Loup  County,  April  4,  1968. 
Merrick  County,  February  6.  1968. 
Morrill  County,  June  1.  1966. 
Nance  County.  August  29.  1968. 
Nemaha  County.  November  1,  1966. 
Pawnee  County.  August  39,  1968. 
Phelps  County.  April  10,  1968. 
Pierce  County,  March  5,  1968. 
Rock  County,  February  28.  1967 
Sarpy  County,  April  4.  1966 
Saunders  County.  November  1.  1966. 
Scotts  Bluff  County,  May  2.  1966. 
Sheridan  County.  May  3,  1966. 
Sherman  County,  August  28.  1968. 
Stanton  County,  April  3,  1968. 
Thayer  County,  August  37,  1968 
Valley  County.  August  27.  1968. 
Wheeler  County.  August  39.  1968. 
York  County,  November  1.  1966. 

NEW    JEKSrr     (13) 

AtlanUc  County.  May  2.  1967. 
Bergen  County.  February  1,  1967. 
Camden  County.  P*bruary  1.  1967. 
Cape  May  County.  April  1,  1968. 
Cumberland  County.  August  1,  1968. 
Hudson  County.  August  1.  1968. 
Mercer  County.  June  1, 1966. 
Middlesex  County,  April  1,  1968. 
Ocean  County,  May  1.  1968. 
Passaic  County.  June  1.  1967. 
Salem  County.  December  1.  1966. 
Union  County.  June  1,  1967. 
Warren  County,  March  1.  1968. 

NrW    MEXICO     (20) 

Chaves  County.  April  1.  1966. 
Colfax  County.  December  1,  1965. 
Curry  County.  June  1.  1966. 
DeBaca  County,  March  2,  1967. 
Eddy  County.  May  3,  1966. 
Guadalupe  County,  February  1.  1967. 
Harding  County.  November  2,  1965. 
Lea  County.  May  2,  1966. 
Lincoln  County,  March  7,  1967. 
Mora  County.*  June  3.  1963. 
Otero  County.  March  1.  1967. 
Quay  County.  November  2.  1965. 
Rio  Arriba  County.  March  2.  1965. 
Roosevelt  County,  June  1,  1966. 
Sandoval  County.  April  1,  1965. 
San  Miguel  County.*  June  5,  1961. 
Santa  Fe  County,*  June  3,  1963. 
Taos  County.  March  2.  1965. 
Torrance  County.  February  1.  1967. 
Union  County.  December  1.  1965. 

NEW    YORK     (7) 

Cattaraugus  County,  May  1,  1967. 
City  of  Jamestown,  June  1,  1967. 
Clinton  County,  June  1,  1967. 
Erie  County  Welfare  District.  February 
1966. 

Niagara  County.  April  3.  1967. 
Wayne  County.  June  1,  1967. 
Wyoming  County,  April  3.  1967. 

NORTH    CAROLINA     (28) 

Anson  County.  August  1,  1968. 
Bertie  County.  November  1,  1965. 
Bladen  County,  March  1,  1968. 
Brunswick  County.  April  1.  1968. 
Cabarrus  County,  December  12,  1966. 
Chatham  County,  May  16,  1966. 
Chowan  County,  November  1,  1966. 


Cleveland  County.  January  3,  1967. 
Dare  County,  November  15,  1966. 
Durham  County,  December  1.  1966. 
Forsyth  County,  March  1,  1966. 
Franklin  County,  March  4,  1966. 
Granville  County,  April  1,  1966. 
Greene  County,  April  1,  1968. 
Halifax  County,  March  1,  1966. 
Harnett  County,  January  3.  1967. 
Lee  County,  April  1,  1966. 
Martin  County,  March  1,  1966. 
Moore  County,  April  1.  1968. 
Nash  County.  August  1,  1968. 
New  Hanover  County,  December  1,  1966 
Northampton  County,  March  1,  1966. 
Orange  County,  May  2,  1966. 
Person  County,  May  3,  1966 
Scotland  County,  December  1.  1966. 
Surry  County,  March  1,  1965. 
Union  County,  March  1,  1968. 
Warren  County,  July  10, 1968. 

NORTH    DAKOTA     (32) 

Barnes  County,  March  4,  1968. 
Benson  County,  August  19,  1968. 
BiUlnga  County."  March  6.  1968. 
Bottineau  County,  March  4,  1968. 
Cavalier  County.  April  3,  1967. 
Dickey  County.  April  3,  1968 
Dunn  County,  March  4,  1968. 
Emmons  County,  April  4,  1967. 
Golden  Valley  County. 
Grant  County,  August  8,  1968. 
Hettinger  County.  March  4,  1968. 
Kidder  County.  March  5,  1968. 
La  Moure  County.  March  4.  1968. 
Logan  County,  March  4,  1968. 
McHenry  County,  March  6.  1968. 
Mcintosh  County,  August  5.  1968. 
McLean  County,  February  6.  1968. 
Mercer  County,  August  1,  1968 
Morton  County,  December  1,  1966. 
Burke  County,  #  September  30,  1968. 
Mountrail  County,  March  4,  1968. 
Oliver  County,  April  4,  1967. 
Pierce  County,  Apill  5,  1967 
Ransom  County,  April  4,  1968. 
Richland  County,  April  4,  1968. 
Sargent  County,  April  3,  1968 
Sheridan  County,  February  5.  1968. 
Sioux  County,  August  6,  1968. 
Stark  County,  March  5,  1968. 
Steele  County,  April  4,  1968. 
Towner  County,   April   5.    1967. 
Traill  County,  April  3,  1968. 
Williams  County,  April  4,  1968. 

OHIO     (4S) 

Allen  County.  December  1.  1966. 
Ashland  County.  January  3. 1967. 
Athens  County.  November  1,  1966. 
Belmont  County.  February  1,  1967. 
Butler  County,  April  2,  1968. 
Carroll  County,  February  1,  1967. 
Clark  County.  December  1.  1966. 
Clermont  County,  December  1,  1965. 
Columbiana  County,  December  1, 1966. 
Coshocton  County,  February  1,  1967. 
Crawford  County,  April  1,  1968. 
Cuyahoga  County*,  May  1,  1963. 
Erie  County,  March  1,  1968. 
Franklin  County,  January   3,    1968. 
Geauga  County,  April  1,  1968. 
Guernsey  County,  February  6,  1967. 
Hamilton  County,  April   1,  1965. 
Hardin  County,  March  1,  1968. 
Harrison  County,  December   1,   1966. 
Hocking  County,  March  1,  1968. 
Holmes   County,   December    1,    1966. 
Jefferson   County.    December    1,    1966. 
Knox  County,  February  1,  1967. 
Lake  County,  November  1.  1966. 
Lawrence  County,  November  1,  1966. 
Logan  County,  March  1,  1968. 
Lorain  County,  December  1,  1966. 
Lucas  County  *,  December  3,  1963. 
Mahoning  County,  May  3,  1966. 
Marion  County,  April  3,  1968. 
Meigs  County.  April  15,  1968. 
Miami  County,  April  1,  1967. 
Monroe  County,  February  1,  1967. 
Montgomery  County,  June  1,  1966. 
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Morgan  County,  November  1,   1966. 
Muskingum  (bounty,  March  1,  1967. 
Ottawa  County,  March  1,  1968. 
Portage  County,  March   1,   1968. 
Richland   County,   November   1,    1966. 
Scioto  County,  June  3,  1966. 
Stark  County,  May  2,  1966 
Summit  County,  May  2,  1966. 
Trumbull   CJounty,   December   1,   1966. 
Tuscarawas  CJounty,  December  1,  1966. 
Vinton  County,  August  1,  1968. 
Washington  County,  January  3,   1967. 
Wayne  County,  January  3,  1967. 
Wood  County,  April  1,  1968. 
Wyandot  County,  March  1,  1968. 

OREGON    ( 1 ) 

Multnomah  County*,  December  3,  1962. 

PENNSYLVANIA    (40) 

Allegheny  County",  April  1,  1965  . 
Armstrong  County,  February  1,  1967. 
Beaver  County,  June  1,  1967. 
Blair  County,  February  1,  1967. 
Bradford  County,  June  1,  1966. 
Cambria  County*,  March  1,  1963 
Clarion  County,  February  1,  1967,. 
Clearfield  County,  May  3,  1965. 
Clinton  County,  January  3,  1967. 
Ck>lumbla  County,  May  1,  1967. 
Crawford    County,   February    1,    1967. 
Dauphin  County,  January  3,  1967. 
Erie  County,  June  1,  1967. 
Payette  County*,  June  1,  1961. 
Greene  CJounty,  May  3,  1965. 
Huntingdon  County,  April  1,  1966     ^ 
Indiana  County,  May  3,  1965. 
Jefferson  County,  February  1,  1967. 
Juniata  (3ounty,  May  1,  1967. 
Lackawana  County,  April  1,  1966. 
Lavirence  County,  June  1.  1967. 
Luzerne  (Jounty*,  October  1,  1962. 
Lycoming  County,  June  1.  1967. 
McKean  County.  June  1.  1966. 
Mercer  County,  June  1.  1967. 
Mlfllln  (bounty,  June  1,  1966. 
Montour  County,  May  1,  1967. 
Northumberland  County,  January  3,  1967. 
Perry  County,  June  1,  1967. 
Philadelphia  County,  May  2,  1966. 
Potter  County,  June  1.  1966 
Somerset  County,  May  3.  1965. 
Sullivan  County,  January  3,  1967. 
Susquehanna  County,  January  3.  1967. 
Tioga  (bounty.  June  1,  1966. 
Venango  County.  February  1,  1967. 
Washington  County,  June  1,  1966. 
Wayne  County,  May  1.  1967. 
Westmoreland  CJounty,  June  1,  1967. 
Wyoming  County.  January  3,  1967. 

RHODE    ISLAND    (6) 

City  of  Central  Palls,  September  1,  1966. 
City  of  East  Providence,  April  1,  1968. 
City  of  Newport,  April  1,  1968. 
City  of  Pawtucket,  September  1,  1966. 
City  of  Providence,  November  16,  1965. 
City  of  Woonsocket,  September  1, 1966. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA     (46) 

Abbeville  County,  June  1,  1967. 
Aiken  (bounty it,  September  5,  1968. 
Allendale  County.  July  1,  1968. 
Anderson  County^,  September  17,  1968. 
Bamberg  County,  July  8,  1968. 
Barnwell  County,  July  1, 1968. 
Beaufort  CJounty.  February  1,  1967. 
Berkeley  County,  July  1,  1968. 
Calhoun  County,  July  1,  1968. 
Charleston  County  ir.  September  3,  1968. 
Cherokee  <3ounty.  July  1. 1968. 
Chester  County.  July  23,  1968. 
Chesterfield  County,  March  18,  1968. 
Clarendon  (bounty.  July  1,  1968. 
Colleton  County,  July  1,  1968. 
Darlington  County,  August  16,  1967. 
Dillon  (bounty.  June  1, 1965. 
Dorchester  County,  July  1,  1968. 
Edgefield  County,  November  15,  1966. 
Fairfield  County,  August  15,  1968. 
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Florence  County,  March  18,  1968. 
Georgetown  County,  July  8,  1968. 
Greenville  County #,  September  3,  1968. 
Greenwood  County  :t,  September  9,  1968. 
Hampton  Oounty,  July  1,  1968. 
Horry  CJounty.  July  1.  1968. 
Jasper  County,  October  2,  1967. 
Kershaw  County,  August  1,  1968. 
Lancaster  County*,  September  9,  1968. 
Laurens  County,  April  3,  1967. 
Lee  County,  April  1,  1966. 
Lexington  County  it,  September  4,  1968. 
Marioin  County,  September  1,  1967. 
Marlboro  Oounty,  April  1,  1968. 
McCormlck  County,  March  15.  1966. 
Newberry  County,  July  1,  1968. 
Oconee  County,  July  1,  1968. 
Orangeburg  County,  July  1,  1968. 
Pickens  County  #,  September  9,  1968. 
Richland  County  #,  September  3.  1968. 
Saluda  County,  July  1,  1968. 
Spartanburg  County  it,  September  3,  1968. 
Sumter  County,  August  1.  1968. 
Union  County.  March  17,  1967. 
Williamsburg  CXjunty,  April  1,  1966. 
York  County.  December  13.  1965. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA   (5) 

Corson  County,  August  5.  1968. 
Dewey  County,  August  20,  1968. 
Hutchinson  County,  August  5,  1968. 
Pennington  County,  April  4,  1968. 
Ziebach  County.  August  20.  1968. 

TENNESSEE     (73  1 

AnderEon  County.  May  2.  1966. 
Bedford  County,  March  1,  1968. 
Bledsoe  County,  November  1.  1966. 
Blount  County,  April  1,  1968. 
Campbell  County,  February  1,  1965. 
Cannon  County,  November  1,  1966. 
Chester  County,  November  1,  1966. 
Claiborne  County,  February  1,  1965. 
Clay  County,  June  1,  1967. 
Cocke  County,  November  1.  1966. 
Coffee  County,  May  1,  1967. 
Crockett  County.  March  4,  1968. 
Cumberland  County,  April  1,  1968. 
Davidson  County,  April   1,  1968. 
DeKalb  County,  May  1,  1967. 
Dickson  (bounty.  March  1.  1968. 
Dyer  (bounty,  November  1,  196.'5. 
Payette  County,  April  1,  1965. 
Fentress  County,  December  1,  1966. 
PrankUn  County.  March  4.  1968. 
Giles  County,  March  1.  1968. 
Grainger  County.  May  1,  1967. 
Grundy  County  *,  June  10,  1963. 
Hamilton  County  *,  June  10,  1963. 
Hancock  County.  April  7,  1966. 
Hardin  County.  December  1.  1966. 
Hawkins  County,  March  1,  1968. 
Haywood  County,  April  1.  1965. 
Henry  County,  November  1,  1966. 
Hickman  County,  May  1.  1967. 
Houston  County,  March  7.  1968. 
Humphreys  County,  March  1,  1968. 
Jackson  County.  May  1,  1967. 
Johnson  County.  March  1,  1968. 
Knox  County,  December  1,  1966. 
Lake  County,  May  2.  1966. 
Lauderdale  County,  November  1, 1965. 
Lawrence  County,  November  7,  1966. 
Lewis  County,  August  2,  1968. 
Lincoln  County,  March  1,  1968. 
Loudon  County,  May  1,  1967. 
Macon  County,  November  1, 1966. 
Marion  County  *.  June  10,  1963. 
McMlnn  County,  May  9,  1967. 
McNalry  County,  May  2,  1966. 
Meigs  County,  November  1,  1966. 
Monroe  County,  March  4,  1968. 
Montgomery  County,  March  5, 1968. 
Moore  County,  March  1,  1968. 
Morgan  County.  November  1, 1966. 
Obior.  County,  May  1,  1967. 
Overton  County,  June  5,  1967. 
Perry  County,  March  1,  1968. 
Pickett  County,  November  1,  1966. 
Polk  County,  March  5.  1968. 
Putnam  County,  June  1,  1967. 


Roane  County,  April  1,  1968. 
Rutherford  County,  November  1,  1966. 
Scott  County,  February  1,  1965. 
Sequatchie  County*,  June  10,  1963. 
Sevier  County,  December  1.  1966. 
Shelby  County,  February  1,  1966. 
Smith  County,  November  1,  1966. 
Sullivan  County.  April  1.  1968 
Sumner  County,  November  1,  1966. 
Tipton  County,  April  1,  1966. 
Trousdale  County,  November  1,  1966. 
Unicoi  County,  April  1,  1968 
Van  Buren  County,  May  1,  1967. 
Warren  County.  March  1,  1968. 
Wayne  County,  May  1,  1967. 
Weakley  County,  November  1,  1966. 
Wilson  County,  November  1.  1966, 

TEXAS     (11) 

Bexar  County,  July  1,  1968. 
Brewster  County,  March  15,  1967. 
Culberson  County,  March  6,  1967. 
El  Paso  County,  December  6.  1966. 
Hudspeth  County,  March  7.  1967. 
Jeff  Davis  County.  March  13,  1967. 
Pecos  County,  March  9,  1967. 
Presidio  County.  March  14.  1967 
Red  River  County,  April  11,  1967. 
Tarrant  County,  October  1,  1966. 
Terrell  County,  March  8,  1967. 

UTAH     (26) 

Beaver  County,  February  3,  1967. 

Box  Elder  County,  November  1,  1965. 

Cache  County,  December  1.  1965. 

Carbon  County,  June  2.  1966 

Daggett  County  '  ,  Peburary  1.  1968. 

Davis  County,  January  3,  1966 

Duchesne  County,  April  4,  1966. 

Emery  County,  June  2,  1966.  ' 

Garfield  County,  November  1,  1966. 

Grand  County,  April  3,  1967. 

Iron  County,  February  7,  1967. 

Juab  County,  December  1,  1966. 

Kane  County,  November  1,  1966. 

Millard  County,  December  1,  1966. 

Morgan  County,  November  9,  1965. 

Piute  County,  November  1 ,  1966. 

Rich  County,  December  1.  1965 

Sanpete  County,  December  1.  1966. 

Sevier  County.  January  3.  1967 

Summit  County.  March  2.  1967 

Tooele  County.  March  2,  1967 

Uintah  County,  May  3,  1967 

Utah  County.  June  1,  1966. 

Wasatch  County,  March  2,  1967. 

Washington  County,  February  3,  1967. 

Wayne  County.  January  3.  1967. 

Weber  County.  June  1.  1965. 

VERMONT     (12) 

Bennington  Welfare  District,  July  1,  1968. 

Brattleboro  Welfare  District,  July  1,  1968. 

Burlington  Welfare  District,  July   1,   1968. 

Hartford  Welfare  District.  July  1.  1968. 

Mlddlebury  Welfare  District,  July  1,  1968. 

Montpeller  Welfare  District,  July  1,  1968. 

Morrlsville  Welfare  District.  July  1,  1968. 

Newport  Welfare  District,  October  2,  1967. 

Rutland  Welfare  District,  July  1,  1968. 

St.  Albans  Welfare  District  (Franklin 
County.  Grand  Isle  County,  Lamoille 
County  I .  November  1,  1965. 

St.  johnsbury  Welfare  District,  October  2, 
1967. 

Springfield  Welfare  District,  July   1,  1968. 

VIRGINIA     (25) 

Amelia  County,  August  1,  1968. 
Caroline  County,  August  1,  1968. 
Charles  City  County,  August  5,  1968. 
Chesapeake  City,  November  15,  1966. 
City  of  Bristol,  March  4,  1966. 
City  of  Danville,  June  1,  1966. 
City  of  Norfolk,  April  11,  1966. 
Dickenson  County,'  March  4.  1963. 
Dinwiddle  County.  August  16,  1968. 
Essex  County,  August  2,  1968. 
Goochland  Covinty,  August  9.  1968. 
Grayson  County,  August  1,  1968. 
Highland  County.  August  2.  1968. 
Lee  County. •■  March  5,  1963. 
Madison  County,  August  2,  1968. 
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Lake  County.  April  1.  1965. 

Lake  of  tbe  Wooda  County.  Auguat  2,  1968. 

Lincoln  County,  August  7.  1968. 

Manball  County.  AprU  3.  196S 

Murray  County,  August  8.  1968 

Nobles  County.  April  4.  1968. 

Otter  Tall  County,  January  5.  1967. 

Pennington  County.  AprU  4.  1968. 

Pine  County.  December  5.  1966. 

Pipestone  County.  January  4.  1967. 

Polk  County.  January  6.  1967. 

Ramsey  County.  July  1.  1966. 

Red  Lake  County.  April  5.  1968 

Redwood  County.  July  3.  1968. 

Renville  County.  January  1.  1967. 

Roseau  County.  January  9.  1967. 

St.  Louis  County.*  June  5.  1961 

Stearns  County.  January  3.  1966. 

Swift  County.  June  2.  1966. 

Washington  County.  January  5.  1967. 

Wright  County.  January  3.  1967. 

Yellow  Medicine  County.  May  4.  1967. 

Wadena  County 4t  September  4.  1968. 

MISSISSIPPI     <43l 

AtUla  County.  January  3.  1967. 
Bolivar  County.  March  1.  1967. 
Chickasaw  County.  September   1.   1966. 
Claiborne  County.  April  3.  1967. 
Clay  Oonnty,  July  5.  1966. 
Coahoom  County.  November  1.  1965. 
Covington  County.  April  3.  1967. 
De  Soto  County.  Pebruary  1.  1987. 
Forrest  County.  April  4.  1966 
Grenada  County.  April  3.  1967. 
Harrison  County.  July  1.  1965, 
Hinds  County.  April  1.  1968. 
Holmes  County.  June  5.  1967. 
Humphreys  County,  August  1.  1968. 
Itawamba  County,  August  1,  1968. 
Jackson  County,  April  3,  1967. 
Jasper  County.  August  5,  1968. 
Jefferson  Davis  County,  August  1,  1967. 
Jones  County.  July  1.  1966. 
Lee  County.  January  3.  1967. 
Leflore  County.  February  1.  1967. 
Lamar  County,  May  1,  1967. 
Lincoln  County,  May  1,  1967. 
Lowndes  Countf^.  September  1.  1965. 
Madison  County.  October  1.  1965. 
Marlon  County.  January  3.  1967. 
Monroe  County.  June  1.  1967. 
Montgomery  County.  Augiut  1.  1968. 
Oktibbeha  County.  June  1.  1967. 
Panola  County.  January  3.  1967. 
Pike  County.  January  3,  1967. 
Prentiss  County.  August  1.  1968. 
Quitman  County.  February  1,  1967. 
Scott  County.  June  5.  1967. 
Simpson  County.  August  1.  1968. 
Sunflower  County.  June  1.  1967. 
Tallahatchie  County.  February  1,  1967. 
Tunica  County.  AprU  3.  1967. 
Union  County.  August  1.  1968. 
Warren  County.  February  1.  1967. 
Washington  County.  March  1.  1967. 
Talobtisha  County.  February  1,  1967. 
Tazoo  County.  January  3,  1967. 

Missotnu  (1) 
City  of  St.  Louis,*  January  2.   19Q3. 

MONTANA    (S> 

Cascade  County.  December  1.  1966. 
Deer  Lodge  County.   AprU   1.   1966. 
Lewis  &  Clark  County.  March  1.  1968. 
Lincoln  County.  April  1.  1968. 
Sliver  Bow  County.*  June  1.  1961. 

NEBRASKA     (451 

Antelope  County.  March  16.  1967. 
Arthur  County.'  March  9.  1967 
Banner  County.*  May  2.  1966. 
Boone  County.  December  7.  1966. 
Boyd  County.  February  15.  1967. 
Buffalo  County.  E>ecember  5.  1966. 
BuUer  County,  AprU  21,  1967. 
Cedar  County.  May   10,   1967. 
Clay  County.  January  12.  1967. 
Cuming  County.  February  7.  1967. 
Custer  County.  November  1.  1966. 
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Dakota  County,  February  7,  1967. 
Dawson  County,  April  6,  1967. 
Dixon  County,  Marob  13.  1968. 
Dodge  County.  AprU  36.  1968. 
Douglas  County.  January  3.  1967. 
FrankUn  County.  January  13,  1967. 
Oage  County.  December  7.  1966. 
Oarfleld  County,'  AprU  4,  1968. 
Gosper  County.  March  26.  1968 
Greeley  County.  April  1.  1968. 
Hall  County.  December  5.  1966. 
Harlan  County.  March  28.  1968. 
Holt  County.  December  29.  1966. 
Howard  County.  March  26.  1968 
Johnson  County.  August  28,  1968. 
Kearney  County,  AprU  7,  1967. 
Keith  County,  November  1.  1966. 
Lancaster  County.  June  1.  1966. 
Loup  County,  April  4.  1968. 
Merrick  County.  Pebruary  6.  1968. 
Morrill  County.  June  1,  1966 
Nance  County.  Augxist  29.  1968. 
Nemaha  County.  November  1,  1966. 
Pawnee  County.  August  20.  1968. 
Phelps  County,  AprU  10.  1968. 
Pierce  County.  March  5.  1968. 
Rock  County,  February  28.  1967 
Sarpy  County.  April  4.  1966 
Saunders  County.  November  1.  1966, 
Scotts  Bluff  County.  May  2.  1966. 
Sheridan  Coxinty.  May  2,  1966. 
Sherman  County,  August  28.  1968. 
Stanton  County.  AprU  2,  1968. 
Thayer  County.  August  27.  1968. 
Valley  County.  August  27.  1968 
Wheeler  County.  August  29.  1968. 
York  County.  November  1,  1966. 

NEW    JERSEY     <  1  3  > 

AtlanUc  County.  May  2.  1967. 
Bergen  County.  February  1.  1967. 
Camden  County.  February  1.  1967. 
Cape  May  County.  April  1.  1968. 
Cumberland  County.  Aug^ust  1.  1968. 
Hudson  County,  August  1,  1968.    • 
Mercer  County,  June  1,  1966. 
Middlesex  Coxxnty,  AprU  1,  1968. 
Ocean  County,  May  1,  1968. 
Passaic  County,  June  1.  1967. 
Salem  County,  December  1.  1966. 
Union  County.  June  1,  1967. 
Warren  County,  March  1,  1968. 

NEW    MEXICO     (20> 

Chaves  County.  AprU  1.  1966. 
Colfax  County.  December  1.  1965. 
Curry  County.  June  1.  1966. 
DeBaca  County.  March  2.  1967. 
Eddy  County.  May  2.  1966. 
Guadalupe  County.  February  1.  1967. 
Harding  County.  November  2,  1965. 
Lea  County.  May  2.  1966. 
Lincoln  County.  March  7.  1967. 
Mora  County.*  June  3,  1963. 
Otero  County,  March  1,  1967. 
Quay  County.  November  2,  1965. 
Rio  Arriba  County,  March  2,  1965. 
Roosevelt  County,  June  1,  1966. 
Sandoval  County,  AprU  1.  1965. 
San  Miguel  County.*  June  5.  1961. 
Santa  Fe  County.*  June  3.  1963. 
Taos  County.  March  2.  1966. 
Torrance  County.  February  1.  1967. 
Union  County.  December  1.  1965. 

NEW    YORK     (71 

Cattaraugus  County.  May  1.  1967. 
City  of  Jamestown.  June  1.  1967. 
Clinton  County.  June  1.  1967. 
Erie  County  Welfare  District,  February 
1966. 

Niagara  County,  AprU  3,  1967. 
Wayne  County.  June  1,  1967, 
Wyoming  County,  April  3.  1967. 

NORTH    CAROLINA     (2S> 

.\nson  County,  August  1,  1968. 
Bertie  County,  November  1,  1965. 
Bladen  County,  March  1,  1968. 
Brunswick  County.  April  1.  1968. 
Cabarrus  County,  December  12,  1966. 
Chatham  County.  May  16,  1966. 
Chowan  County,  November  1,  1966. 


Cleveland  County,  January  3,  1967. 
Dare  County,  November  16,  1966. 
Durham  County.  December  1.  1966. 
Forsyth  County,  March  1.  1966. 
Franklin  County.  March  4,  1966. 
Granville  County,  April  1.  1966. 
Greene  County.  AprU  1.  1968, 
Halifax  County.  March  1.  1966. 
Harnett  County.  January  3.  1967. 
Lee  County,  AprU  1,  1966. 
Martin  County,  March  1,  1965. 
Moore  County,  April  1,  1966 
Nash  County,  August  1,  1968. 
New  Hanover  County,  December  1,  1966 
Northampton  County,  March  1,  1966. 
Orange  County,  May  2,  1966. 
Person  County.  May  2,  1966 
Scotland  County,  l5ecember  1,  1966, 
Surry  County,  March  1,  1966, 
Union  County,  March  1,  1968, 
Warren  County,  July  10, 1968. 

NORTH    DAKOTA    (33) 

Barnes  County,  March  4,  1968, 
Benson  County,  August  19,  1968. 
BUllngs  County,"  March  6,  1968. 
Bottineau  County,  March  4,  1968. 
Cavalier  County,  April  3,  1967. 
Dickey  County.  April  3,  1968 
Dunn  County,  March  4,  1968. 
Emmons  County,  AprU  4,  1967. 
Golden  Valley  County. 
Grant  County.  August  8.  1968. 
Hettinger  County.  March  4.  1968 
Kidder  County,  March  5,  1968 
La  Moure  County.  March  4.  1968. 
Logan  County.  March  4,  1968. 
McHenry  County,  March  6.  1968. 
Mcintosh  County,  August  6.  1968. 
McLean  County.  February  6.  1968. 
Mercer  County.  August  1.  1968. 
Morton  County.  December  1.  1966. 
Burke  County.  #  September  30.  1968 
Mountrail  County,  March  4,  1968. 
Oliver  County.  AprU  4,  1967. 
Pierce  County.  Apill  5.  1967 
Ransom  County.  April  4.  1968, 
Richland  County.  AprU  4,  1968. 
Sargent  County.  April  3.  1968 
Sheridan  County,  Pebruary  5,  1968. 
Sioux  County.  August  5.  1968. 
Stark  County.  March  5.  1968. 
Steele  County.  AprU  4.  1968. 
Towner  County.   AprU   5.    1967. 
Traill  County.  AprU  3,  1968. 
Williams  County,  AprU  4,  1968. 

OHIO     (4») 

Allen  County.  December  1. 1966. 
Ashland  County.  January  3.  1967. 
Athens  County,  November  1,  1966. 
Belmont  County.  Pebruary  1,  1967. 
Butler  County,  AprU  2,  1968. 
Carroll  County.  Pebruary  1.  1967. 
Clark  County.  December  1,  1966. 
Clermont  County,  December  1,  1965. 
Columbiana  County,  December  1,  1966. 
Coshocton  County,  Pebruary  1,  1967. 
Crawford  County,  AprU  1,  1968 
Cuyahoga  County*,  May  1,  1963. 
Erie  County.  March  1.  1968. 
Franklin  County,  January   3,    1968. 
Geauga  Ckjunty,  April  1,  1968. 
Guernsey  County,  February  6,  1967. 
Hamilton  County,  April   1.   1965. 
Hardin  County,  March  1,  1968. 
Harrison   County,   December   1,   1966. 
Hocking  County,  March   1,  1968. 
Holmee    County,    December    1,    1966. 
Jefferson   County,   December    1,    1966. 
Knox  County,  Pebruary  1,  1067. 
Lake  County,  November  1,  1966. 
Lawrence  County,  November  1,  1066. 
Logan  County,  March  1,  1968. 
Lcraln  County,  December  1,  1966. 
Lucas  County  *,  December  3,  1962. 
Mahoning  County,  May  2,  1966. 
Marlon  County,  April  3,  1968. 
Meigs  County.  April  15,  1968. 
Miami  County,  AprU  1,  1967. 
Monroe  County,  Pebruary  1,  1967. 
Montgomery   County,  June  1,   1966. 
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Morgan  County,  November  1,  1966. 
Muskingum  County,  March  1,  1967. 
Ottawa  County,  March  1 ,  1968. 
Portage  County,  March   1,   1968. 
Richland   Coanty,   November   1,    1966. 
Scioto  County,  June  3,  1966. 
Stark  County,  May  2,  1966 
Summit  County,  May  2,  1966. 
Trumbull  County,  December  1,   1066. 
Tuscarawas  County,  December  1,  1966. 
Vinton  County,  August  1,  1068. 
Washington  County.  January  3,   1067. 
Wayne  County.  January  3,  1067. 
Wood  County,  April  1,  1068. 
Wyandot  County,  March  1,  1968. 

OREGON    (1) 

Multnomah  County*,  December  3,  1962. 

PENNSYLVANIA    (40) 

Allegheny  County.  April  1.  1965  . 
Armstrong  County,  Pebruary  1,  1967. 
Beaver  County,  June  1,  1967. 
Blair  County,  Pebruary  1,  1967. 
Bradford  County,  June  1,  1966. 
Cambria  County*,  March  1,  1963. 
Clarion  County,  Pebruary  1,  1967. 
Clearfield  County,  May  3,  1965. 
Clinton  County,  January  3,  1967. 
Columbia  County,  May  1,  1067. 
Crawford    County,    Pebruary    1,    1067. 
Dauphin  County,  January  3.  1967. 
Erie  County,  June  1,  1067. 
Payette  County*,  June  1,  1961. 
Greene  County.  May  3.  1965. 
Huntingdon  County,  April  1,  1966. 
Indiana  County,  May  3,  1965. 
Jefferson  County,  Pebruary   1,  1967. 
Juniata  County,  May  1,  1967. 
Lackawana  County,  April  1,  1966. 
Lawrence  County,  June  1,  1967. 
Luzerne  County*,  October  1, 1962. 
Lycoming  County,  June  1.  1967. 
McKean  County.  June  1.  1966. 
Mercer  County.  June  1.  1967. 
MlflUn  County,  June  1.  1966. 
Montour  County,  May  1,  1967. 
Northumberland  County,  January  3,  1967. 
Perry  County.  June  1,  1967. 
Philadelphia  County.  May  2.  1966. 
Potter  County.  June  1.  1966. 
Somerset  County.  May  3.  1965. 
Sullivan  County,  January  3,  1967. 
Susquehanna  County,  January  3.  1067. 
Tioga  County.  June  1.  1966. 
Venango  County.  February  1,  1967. 
Washington  County.  June  1.  1966. 
Wayne  County,  May  1.  1967. 
Westmoreland  County,  June  1,  1967. 
Wyoming  County.  January  3.  1967. 

RHODE    ISLAND    (6) 

city  of  Central  Falls.  September  1,  1966. 
City  of  East  Providence.  April  1,  1968. 
City  of  Newport,  April  1,  1968. 
City  of  Pawtucket.  September  1.  1966. 
City  of  Providence.  November  16,  1965. 
City  of  Woonsocket,  September  1,  1966. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA     (46) 

.'Abbeville  County,  June  1,  1967. 
Aiken  County ir,  September  5,  1968. 
Allendale  County,  July  1.  1968. 
Anderson  (bounty:?,  September  17,  1968. 
Bamberg  County.  July  8.  1968. 
Barnwell  County,  July  1,  1968, 
Beaufort  County,  Pebruary  1,  1967. 
Berkeley  County,  July  1,  1968. 
Calhoun  County,  July  1,  1968. 
Charleston  County  ir,  September  3,  1968. 
Cherokee  County,  July  1. 1968, 
Chester  County,  July  23,  1968. 
Chesterfield  County,  March  18,  1968. 
Clarendon  County,  July  1,  1968. 
Colleton  County,  July  1,  1968. 
Darlington  County,  August  15,  1967. 
Dillon  CJounty,  June  1,  1965. 
Dorchester  County,  July  1.  1968. 
Edgefield  County,  November  15,  1966. 
Fairfield  County,  August  15,  1968. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Florence  County,  March  18,  1968, 
Georgetown  County,  July  8,  1968. 
Greenville  County# ,  September  3,  1968, 
Greenwood  County  rf,  September  9,  1968, 
Hampton  County,  July  1,  1968. 
Horry  County,  July  1,  1968, 
Jasper  County,  October  2,  1967. 
Kershaw  CJounty,  August  1,  1968. 
Lancaster  County  #,  September  9, 1968. 
Laurens  County,  April  3,  1967. 
Lee  County,  A^rll  1,  1966. 
Lexington  Coupty*,  September  4.  1968. 
Marlon  Count#.  September  1.  1967. 
Marlboro  (bounty.  April  1,  1968. 
McCormlck  County,  March  16.  1966. 
Newberry  County,  July  1, 1968. 
Oconee  CJounty,  July  1,  1968. 
Orangeburg  County,  July  1,  1968. 
Pickens  (bounty  #.  September  9,  1968. 
Richland  County  #.  September  3.  1968. 
Saluda  County,  July  1,  1968. 
Spartanburg  County  #,  September  3,  1968. 
Sumter  County,  August  1.  1968. 
Union  County.  March  17.  1967. 
Williamsburg  Ckjunty.  April  1.  1966. 
York  County.  December  13.  1965. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA   (5) 

Corson  County.  August  5.  1968, 
Dewey  County.  August  20.  1968. 
Hutchinson  County,  August  5.  1968. 
Pennington  County.  April  4.  1968. 
Ziebach  County.  August  20,  1968, 

TENNESSEE     (73) 

Anderson  County.  May  2,   1966. 
Bedford  County.  March  1.  1968. 
Bledsoe  County,  November  1.  1966. 
Blount  County.  April  1.  1968. 
Campbell  County,  February  1.  1965. 
Cannon  County,  November  1.  1966. 
Chester  County,  November  1,  1966. 
Claiborne  County,  Pebruary  1.  1965. 
Clay  County.  June  1.  1967. 
C(x:ke  County.  November  1.  1966. 
Coffee  County.  May  1,  1067. 
Crockett  County.  March  4,  1968. 
Cumberland  County,  April  1,  1968. 
Davidson  County.  April   1,1968 
DeKalb  County.  May  1.  1967. 
Dickson  County.  March  1.  1968 
Dyer  County,  November  1.  196.'5. 
Payette  County.  April  1.  1965. 
Fentress  County,  December  1.  1966. 
Pranklln  County.  March  4.  1968. 
Giles  County.  March  1.  1968. 
Grainger  County.  May  1.  1967. 
Grundy  County  *.  June  10.  1963, 
Hamilton  County  *.  June  10.  1963. 
Hancock  County.  April  7.  1986. 
Hardin  County.  December  1.  1966. 
Hawkins  County.  March  1.  1968. 
Haywood  County.  April  1.  1965. 
Henry  County,  November  1.  1966. 
Hickman  County,  May  1.  1967. 
Houston  County,  March  7.  1968. 
Humphreys  County,  March  1,  1968. 
Jackson  County,  May  1,  1967. 
Johnson  County.  March  1.  1968. 
Knox  County,  December  1.  1966. 
Lake  County.  May  2.  1966. 
Lauderdale  County,  November  1,  1965. 
Lawrence  County.  November  7,  1966. 
Lewis  County,  August  2,  1968. 
Lincoln  County,  March  1,  1968. 
Loudon  County,  May  1,  1967. 
Macon  County,  November  1,  1966. 
Marlon  County  *.  June  10,  1963. 
McMlnn  County,  May  9,  1967. 
McNalry  County,  May  2,  1966. 
Meigs  County,  November  1.  1966. 
Monroe  County,  March  4,  1968. 
Montgomery  County,  March  5,  1968. 
M(X)re  County,  March  1,  1968. 
Morgan  County,  November  1.  1966. 
Obion  County,  May  1,  1967. 
Overton  County,  June  5.  1967. 
Perry  County,  March  1,  1968. 
Pickett  County,  November  1,  1966. 
Polk  County,  March  5.  1968, 
Putnam  County,  June  1,  1967. 


Roane  County.  AprU  1.  1968, 
Rutherford  County,  November  1,  1966. 
Scott  County.  February  1.  1966, 
Sequatchie  County*,  June  10,  1963. 
Sevier  County.  December  1,  1966.  — 
Shelby  County.  Pebruary  1.  1966. 
Smith  County,  November  1.  1966. 
Sullivan  County.  April  1,  1968 
Sumner  County,  November  1,  1966. 
Tipton  County,  AprU  1,  1966. 
Trousdale  County,  November  1,  1966. 
Unicoi  County,  AprU  1.  1968 
Van  Buren  County,  May  1,  1967. 
Warren  County.  March  1,  1968, 
Wayne  County,  May  1,  1967. 
Weakley  County,  November  1,  1966. 
Wilson  County,  November  1,  1966. 

TEXAS     (11) 

Bexar  County.  July  1.  1968, 
Brewster  County.  March  15.  1967. 
Culberson  County.  March  6.  1967. 
El  Paso  County.  December  6.  1966. 
Hudspeth  County,  March  7.  1967. 
Jeff  Davis  County.  March  13.  1967. 
Pecos  County.  March  9,  1967. 
Presidio  County.  March  14.  1967 
Red  River  County,  AprU  11,  1967. 
Tarrant  County,  October  1,  1966. 
Terrell  County,  March  8,  1967, 

ITTAH     (26) 

Beaver  County,  February  3,  1967. 

Box  Elder  County,  November  1,  1965. 

Cache  County,  December  1,  1965. 

Carbon  County,  June  2.  1966. 

Daggett  County  ".  Peburary  1.  1968. 

Davis  County.  January  3.  1966. 

Duchesne  County,  AprU  4,  1966. 

Emery  County,  June  2,  1966,  _' 

Garfield  County,  November  1,  1966. 

Grand  County,  AprU  3,  1967. 

Iron  County,  Pebruary  7,  1967. 

Juab  County.  December  1.  1966. 

Kane  County.  November  1,  1966. 

Millard  County,  December  1,  1966. 

Morgan  County.  November  9.  1965, 

Piute  County.  November  1.  1966. 

Rich  County.  December  1.  1965 

Sanjjete  County.  December  1.  1966. 

Sevier  County.  January'  3.  1967 

Summit  County.  March  2.  1967. 

Tooele  County.  March  2,  1967, 

Uintah  County.  May  3.  1967. 

Utah  County.  June  1,  1966. 

Wasatch  County.  March  2.  1967. 

Washington  County.  Pebruary  3.  1967. 

Wayne  County.  January  3.  1967. 

Weber  County,  June  1,  1966. 

VERMONT     (12) 

Bennington  Welfare  DlsUlct,  July  1,  1068. 

Brattleboro  Welfare  District.  July  1,  1968. 

Burlington  Welfare  District,  July   1,   1968. 

Hartford  Welfare  District,  July  1,  1968. 

Mlddlebury  Welfare  District,  July  1,  1968. 
.Montpeller  Welfare  District.  July  1,  1968. 

Morrlsvllle  Welfare  District.  July  1,  1968. 

Newport  Welfare  District.  October  2.  1967. 

Rutland  Welfare  District.  July  1,  1968. 

St.  Albans  Welfare  District  (Pranklln 
County.  Grand  Isle  County,  Lamoille 
County  I .  November  1.  1965. 

St.  johnsbury  Welfare  District,  October  2, 
1967. 

Springfield  Welfare  District.  July   1.   1968. 

VIRGINIA     (25) 

Amelia  County.  August  1,  1968, 
Caroline  County.  August  1,  1968. 
Charles  City  County.  August  5.  1968. 
Chesapeake  City,  November  15.  1966. 
City  of  Bristol.  March  4,  1966, 
City  of  Danville,  June  1,  1966. 
City  of  Norfolk,  AprU  11.  1966, 
Dickenson  County,*  March  4,  1963. 
Dinwiddle  County.  August  16,  1968, 
Essex  County,  August  2,  1968, 
Goochland  (bounty,  August  9,  1968. 
Grayson  County,  August  1,  1968. 
Highland  County.  August  2.  1968. 
Lee  County. •■  March  5.  1963. 
Madison  County,  August  2.  1968. 
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Mechlenburg  County,  August  I.  19M. 
MtddleMZ  County,  August  6.  19M. 
Northumb«rland  County.  August  7,  IMS. 
Smytb  County,  August  7.  1068. 
Southampton  County,  August  1.  1048. 
Tazewell  County.  August  1,  1988. 
Washington  County.  August  3.  1088. 
Westmoreland  County.  August  8,  1988. 
Wise  County.*  February  1,  1983. 
Wythe  County.  August  1.  1988. 

WASHINGTON     (37  > 

Adams  County.  January  3,  1987. 
Asotin  County,  January  3.  1987. 
Benton  County.  April  1.  1980. 
Chelan  County,  May  1.  1087 
Clallam  County,  December  1,  1986. 
Clark  County,  November  1.  1988 
Columbia  County,.January  3,  1987. 
Cowlitz  County,  December  1.  1988. 
Douglas  County,  May  1.  1087. 
Perry  County,  April  3.  1967 
Pranklln  County.  April  1.  1968. 
Qarfleld  County,  January  3,  1987 
Grant  County.  May  1,  1967. 
Grays  Harbor  County,'  September  3,  1963. 
Jefferson  County.  December  1.  1986. 
Island  County.  June  1.  1987 
Kitsap  County,  December  1,  1966. 
KltUtas  County.  Msy  1,  1967. 
Kllciltat  County.  November  1,  1968. 
Lewis TiJounty.  November  1,  1986. 
Lincoln  County.  January  3,  1987. 
Mason  County,  December  1, 1968. 
Okanogan  County,  April  3,  1987. 
Pacific  County,  November  1.  1085. 
Pend  Oreille  County,  April  3.  1067. 
San  Juan  County,  June  1.  1987. 
Skagit  County,  June  1,  1987. 
Skamania  County,  November  1,  1968. 
Snohomish  County.  June  1.  1987. 
Spokane  County,  March  1,  1968. 
Stevens  County,  April  3.  1967. 
Thurston  County.  November  2.  1985. 
Wahkiakum  Cty..  December  1, 1968. 
Walla  Walla  Cty  .  January  3.   1967. 
Whatcom  County.  June  1,  1967. 
Whitman  County,  January  3.  1967. 
Yakima  County.  April  1,  1988. 

WXST    vnCINIA     (55) 

Barbour  County.  January  3. 1987. 
Berkeley  County.  April  1. 1088. 
Boone  County,  October  1,  1986. 
Braxton  County.  May  2.  1988. 
Brooke  Ooxmty.  May  1.  1987. 
Cabell  County.  January  3.  1987. 
Calhoun  County.  January  3,  1967. 
Clay  County.  November  1,  1965. 
Doddridge  County.  January  3,  1967. 
Payette  County.  October  1.  1986. 
Ollmer  Coiinty.  January  3.  1967. 
Grant  County.  April  1.  1968. 
Greenbrier  Cty..  May  2,  1966 
Hampshire  Cty  ,  April  1.  1963. 
Hancock  County.  May  1.  1987. 
Hardy  County.  April  1.  1968 
Harrison  County.  January  3.  1987. 
Jackson  County.  January  3.  1967. 
Jefferson  County,  April  1,  1968. 
Kanawha  County.  November  1.  1965. 
Lewis  County.  January  3,  1987. 
Lincoln  County,  November  1.  1965. 
Logan  County*.  November  1.  1982. 
Marlon  County,  January  3,  1987. 
Marshall  County.  May  1.  1967. 
Mason  County,  January  3.  1987. 
McDowell  County*,  Biay  29,  1981. 
Mercer  County,  May  2.  1966. 
Mineral  County,  April  1,  1968. 
Mingo  County*,  November  I,  1062. 
Monongalia  City,  January  3. 1067.  . 

Monroe  County,  May  2, 1968. 
Morgan  County,  April  1,  1968. 
Nicholas  County,  May  3.  1986. 
Ohio  County,  May  1,   1087. 
Pendleton  County,  January  3.  1087. 
Pleasants  County.  May  1, 1987. 
Pocahontas  County.  January  3, 1967. 
Preston  County.  January  3,  1967. 
Putnam  County.  January  3,  1987. 
Raleigh  County,  October  1.  1985. 


Randolph  (^unty.  January  3,  1087. 
Ritchie  County,  May  1,  1967. 
Roane  County.  January  3,  i087. 
Summers  County,  May  2, 1086. 
Taylor  County,  January  8,  1067. 
Tucker  County,  January  3,  1087. 
Tyler  County,  May  1,  1987. 
Upahur  County,  January  3,  1987. 
Wayne  County*,  November  1,  1982. 
Webster  County,  November  1.  1965. 
Wetzel  County,  May  1,  1967. 
Wirt  County.  January  3,  1987. 
Wood  County,  January  3.  1987. 
Wyoming  County,  May  2,  1086. 

WISCONSIN 

Adams  County.  April  17.  1967. 
Bayfield  County.  April  1.  1988. 
Burnett  County,  May  J.  1966. 
Columbia  County,  April  1,  1968. 
Crawford  County,  December  6,  1985. 
Door  County,  February  3.  1967. 
Douglas  County*.  November  1,  1962. 
Dunn  County,  May  2,  1966. 
Forest  County,  April  3,  1987. 
Grant  County.  December  1.  1965. 
Green  County.  April  1.  1968. 
Iron  County*.  March  1,  1983. 
Kewaunee  County,  February  1,  1967. 
Lafayette  County,  December  1.  1085. 
Langlade  County.  March  1.  1086. 
Marinette  County,  April  3,  1067. 
Milwaukee  County,  January  3,  1966. 
Monroe  County,  April  1,  1968. 
Oneida  County.  April  3.  1967. 
Pepin  County.  Stoy  2.  1988 
Pierce  County.  May  2,  1966. 
Price  County.  March  1,  1965. 
Richland  County,  April  1,  1968. 
Rusk  County,  December  5,  1968. 
St.  Croix  County,  December  5,  1986. 
Trempealeau  County,  April  7,  1967. 
Vernon  County.  December  1.  1966. 
Waukesha  County.  Btoy  2.  1966. 

WTOMING 

Albany  County.  January  3,  1967. 
Big  Horn  County,  March  1.  1088. 
Campbell  County,  April  20.  1965. 
Carbon  County.  December  1,  1965. 
Converse  County,  December  1.  1966. 
Crook  County.  November  1,  1966. 
Fremont  County.  April  20,  1966. 
Goshen  County.  December  1,  1966. 
Hot  Springs  County,  November  1,  1966. 
Johnson  County,  April  20,  1965. 
Laramie  County,  January  3.  1087. 
Lincoln  County,  April  20,  1965. 
Natrona  County,  November  1,  1965. 
Niobrara  County.  December  1,  1966. 
Park  County,  November  1,  1966. 
Platte  County  January  3,  1967. 
Sheridan  County,  March  1,  1966. 
Sublette  County,  April  20,  1965. 
Sweetwater  County,  April  1,  1966. 
Teton  County.  April  20,  1986. 
Uinta  County.  April  1,  1966. 
Washakie  County.  November  1.  1968. 
Weston  County,  April  20,  1965. 

FOOTNOnS 

•Pilot  Projects. 

Z  Changes  since  last  report. 

'  Includes  Cities  of  Nome,  Teller  and 
Brevlg  Mission  ( 12-1-65) . 

-  Combined  with  Hinsdale  County. 

'  Combined  with  Rio  Grande  County. 

•Includes  City  of  Detroit  Pilot  Project  (7- 
5-61). 

>  Arthur  and  Keith  Counties  combined. 

"  Banner  and  Scotta  Bluff  Counties  com- 
bined. 

'  Garfield  and  Loup  Counties  combined. 

*  Billings  and  Golden  Valley,  N.  Dak.,  com- 
bined. 

•  Includes  City  of  Pittsburgh  Pilot  Project 
(3-1-83). 

<°  Daggett  and  Wlntah  Counties  combined. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 


Mr.  PEIOHAN.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman. I  agree  with  him  wholeheart- 
edly, and  hope  that  the  amendment  will 
be  accepted. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  rise  In  support 
of  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  to  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  to  increase  the  additional  funding 
for  the  food  stamp  program  from  $20 
million  to  the  full  authorization  of  $90 
million. 

With  nearly  10  million  people  in  this 
affluent  Nation  of  ours  suffering  from  in- 
adequate diets,  it  is  an  inexcusable  trav- 
esty of  social  and  economic  justice  that 
this  body  can  even  think  of  shortchang- 
ing perhaps  the  best  food  program  we 
have.  I  have  been  advised  by  Secretary 
Freeman's  office  that  the  $20  million  ap- 
propriation can  only  fund  the  program 
at  its  present  operating  level.  Without  the 
increased  funding,  135  counties  whose 
applications  for  participation  in  the  food 
stamp  program  have  been  approved,  will 
have  to  continue  with  the  far  less  ade- 
quate commodity  distribution  program  or 
must  suffer  with  no  program  at  all. 

In  addition,  it  is  my  understanding 
Secretary  Freeman  intends  with  the  in- 
creased funding  prcHMsed  by  this  amend- 
ment to  lower  the  stamp  prices  for  the 
desperately  impoverished  and  to  increase 
the  amount  of  food  that  may  be  pur- 
chased by  a  given  dollar  amount  of 
stamps.  Finally,  it  is  contemplated  that 
most  of  the  200  counties  with  applica- 
tions pending  before  the  Department 
could  be  accommodated  with  full 
funding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  means  in 
plain  statistics  Is  that  with  the  present 
level  of  funding  over  1  million  persons 
will  be  denied  participation  in  the  food 
stamp  program  and  many  more  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  Inadequate  coverage 
under  the  existing  program  due  to  their 
inability  to  purchase  stamps  with  little 
or  no  cash  income. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  this  body  to 
respond  favorably  to  the  amendment.  So 
long  as  people  go  hungry  in  America,  we 
are  indeed  shirking  our  responsibility  as 
representatives  of  all  the  people.  The  $70 
million  Increase  that  we  are  calling  for  In 
the  food  stamp  program  is  hardly  the 
cost  of  a  reservoir  or  a  dam  under  the 
public  works  program.  The  time  has 
come  to  halt  the  Inhuman  treatment  of 
so  many  poor  Americans,  and  to  respond 
to  this  top  priority  demand  of  feeding 
the  hungry. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  is  not  an  easy  subject  to  deal  with 
because  one  who  attempts  to  do  so  often 
is  misquoted  and  misunderstood.  As 
chairman  of  this  committee,  I  have  in- 
vestigated every  claim  of  himger  and 
starvation  that  has  ever  been  made  by 
Senators,  doctors,  or  others.  I  have  gone 
about  it  on  an  individual  basis. 

This  food  stamp  plan  has  such  an  ap- 
peal, particularly  this  close  to  the  com- 
ing presidential  election,  that  it  is  mighty 
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hard  to  stop,  look,  and  listen  to  be  sure 
that  in  our  speed  we  do  not  destroy  that 
in  which  we  believe. 

Your  Committee  on  Appropriations 
provided  in  the  regular  bill  for  1969  the 
full  amount  of  the  budget  and  authoriza- 
tion, $225  million.  At  that  time  $20  mil- 
lion extra  was  requested  as  soon  as  it 
was  authorized.  That  $20  million  is  in 
this  bill  before  the  House  today. 

In  addition,  when  the  last  authoriza- 
tion bill  passed,  no  notice  was  taken  of 
the  extra  $50  million  which  we  agreed 
on  in  our  regular  appropriation  bill  on 
August  8.  The  Department  as  of  now 
has  not  been  able  to  digest  fully  this  $50 
million,  which  was  made  available  over 
and  above  the  amount  requested  in  the 
1969  budget.  I  offered  this  motion  for 
$50  million  in  the  conference  on  the  reg- 
ular bill.  At  that  time  we  wrote  into  the 
bill,  so  there  could  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing, or  no  reason  for  anyone  to  fail  to 
get  that  which  they  needed,  the  follow- 
ing language: 

(b)  additional  direct  distribution  or  other 
programs,  without  regard  to  whether  such 
area  is  under  the  food  stamp  program  or  a 
system  of  direct  distribution,  to  provide,  In 
the  Immediate  vicinity  of  their  place  of  per- 
manent residence,  either  directly  or  through 
a  State  or  local  welfare  agency,  an  adequate 
diet  to  other  needy  children  and  low-Income 
persons  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  be  suffering,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  from  general  and  continued  hun- 
ger resulting  from  insufficient  food. 

So  I  say  to  you  that  of  the  $90  mil- 
lion in  the  increased  amendment  before 
you,  in  the  last  few  weeks  your  commit- 
tee gave  $50  million  in  the  regular  bill 
to  meet  the  same  problem.  Under  this 
action,  there  is  no  reason  for  any  person 
In  the  United  States  to  go  hungry. 

But  let  me  describe  to  you  briefly  an- 
other thing  that  is  involved.  When  a 
new  county  enters  the  program,  the 
county  must  raise  the  money  for  about 
half  of  the  cost  of  going  out  to  see  who 
needs  to  come  under  this  program.  Fur- 
ther, you  have  got  to  go  out  and  educate 
the  merchants  or  else  you  will  be  throw- 
ing your  money  down  a  hole. 

Here  are  some  of  the  comments  we 
have  received  where  we  have  pushed  too 
fast  to  get  a  program  going.  If  the 
merchants  accept  the  stamps  for  some- 
thing other  than  food,  they  lose  their 
right  to  operate.  There  were  473  such 
violations  in  the  southeast  district  in 
the  period  1967. 

In  another  case,  one  person  acted  as 
a  proxy  for  969  recipients  and  purchased 
food  stamp  coupons  having  a  value  of 
$53,129,  for  which  he  paid  $36,892  and 
received  bonus  coupons  valued  at  $16,237. 
The  coupons  were  never  in  the  posses- 
sion of  any  of  the  recipients  and  were 
redeemed  by  a  local  store. 

I  grant  you  all  of  these  new  counties 
would  like  to  have  this  program,  but  I 
feel  certain  that  the  Department  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  make  certain  that 
they  have  raised  their  part  of  the  cost. 
Further,  the  legislatures  are  not  in 
session  in  any  State  that  I  know  of  and 
cannot  provide  additional  funds. 

I  repeat,  the  committee  has  gone  along 
with  the  full  amount  of  the  1969  budget 
for  this  program.  To  this  we  added  $50 
million  from  section  32  funds,  for  which 


we  get  no  credit  against  the  $90  million 
estimate.  We  have  given  the  $20  million 
originally  advocated  or  recommended  in 
the  1969  budget  whenever  it  was  au- 
thorized. So  we  are  in  effect  providing  a 
$50  million  program  on  the  terms  and 
conditions  I  have  discussed.  We  have  $20 
million  in  this  bill,  which  provides  $70 
million  of  the  $90  million.  That  is  just 
about  as  fast  as  we  should  proceed  with- 
out hurting  the  program. 

SUBSTrrUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFTRED  BY 
MB.    NATCHEX 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Smith  1 . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Natcher  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  SMrrH  of  Iowa:  On  page  2.  line  8,  strike 
■•$20  million"  and  Insert  '$40  million". 


Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
budget  requested  for  fiscal  year  1969, 
which  was  contained  in  the  regular  ap- 
propriations bill  for  agriculture  appro- 
priations as  it  passed  the  House  several 
months  ago,  Included  $225  million  for 
the  food  stamp  program.  In  addition  to 
this  amount,  we  authorized  in  this  bill, 
Mr.  Chairman,  an  additional  $20  million. 
In  addition  to  the  $20  million  authorized, 
we  also  carried  authorization  for  $50 
million  from  section  32  fimds,  which 
can  be  used  in  any  county,  either  on 
commodity  or  food  stamp  program.  The 
$20  million  contained  in  the  supplemen- 
tal, plus  the  $50  million,  plus  the  $20 
million  in  the  substitute  that  the  Clerk 
has  just  read,  makes  a  total  of  $90  mil- 
lion. That  is  the  amount  that  is  requested 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  in  the  regular  1969  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  different  food  dis- 
tribution programs  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  we  had  in  the  special  milk 
fund  for  fiscal  year  1969  the  sum  of 
$104  million.  In  addition  to  that.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  had  in  the  school  lunch 
program  for  fiscal  year  1969  the  sum  of 
$242,800,000.  In  addition  to  that,  in  the 
food  stamp  program  for  fiscal  year  1969, 
we  have  $225,000,000  in  the  regular  bill. 
Donations  to  schools,  institutions,  and 
welfare  cases,  makes  a  total  of  $446,- 
700,000.  In  addition  to  that,  there  was 
added  in  conference  the  sum  of  $45 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  figures  I  have  just 
read  to  the  Members  of  this  committee 
total  $1,063,500,000  for  the  food  distri- 
bution program  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  substitute,  as  I  just 
pointed  out  to  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, provides  for  an  additional  $20 
million.  This  $20  million,  added  to  the 
S20  million  that  is  in  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  makes  $40  million. 
In  addition  to  that,  we  provided  in  the 
regular  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1969  $50  million  of  section  32  funds,  to 
be  used  as  I  explained.  That  gives  us 
a  total  of  $90  million  that  is  set  forth 
in  the  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
1969  supplemental  appropriations  bill  is, 
in  many  ways,  grossly  inadequate. 

As  even  the  great  conservative  Mr. 
Edmimd  Burke  said: 

Economy  Is  a  distributive  virtue,  and  con- 
sists not  In  saving  but  in  selection.  Parsi- 
mony requires  no  providence,  no  sagacity,  no 
powers  of  combination,  no  comparison,  no 
Judgment. 

In  this  appropriations  bill,  I  fear  we 
have  many  examples  of  parsimony  and 
only  a  few  of  true  economy. 

True,  this  bill  appropriates  $53  million 
for  acquisition  of  a  Redwood  National 
Park  in  California.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
prompt  action  being  taken  to  carry  out 
the  legislation  that  was  signed  less  than 
a  week  ago.  It  would  be  my  hope  that  all 
parties  concerned  would  proceed  with 
similar  speed  so  that  we  can  obtain  the 
full  appropriation  next  year. 

What  is  wrong  with  this  bill  is  that  it 
does  not  appropriate  enough  in  other 
areas. 

It  provides  only  a  fifth  of  the  contract- 
ing authority  requested  to  get  the  home- 
ownership  and  rental  housing  assistance 
programs  underway. 

It  provides  only  $20  million  of  the  $90 

million  newly  authorized  for  food  stamps. 

It  provides  only  $1  million  of  the  $7 

million   requested   to   enforce    the   new 

open  housing  law. 

It  provides  only  half  the  sum  asked  to 
administer  the  new  pipeline  safety  law. 
It  provides  only  $5  million  of  the  $19 
million    requested    for    juvenile    delin- 
quency prevention  and  control. 

It  provide/no  money  for  the  study  of 
consumer  credit  authorized  by  the  truth- 
in-lending  law. 

In  sum,  this  bill  denies  fulfillment  to 
some  of  the  best  legislation  we  passed 
this  year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cast  their  votes 
in  support  of  the  legislation  we  passed 
earlier.  I  ask  their  votes  to  restore  these 
cuts. 

In  particular  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  there  is  hunger  in  this  country,  and 
there  is  no  need  that  there  be  hungry 
people  in  this  country.  We  can  help  to 
remedy  this  situation  by  appropriating 
the  full  $90  million  for  food  stamps. 

I  also  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
housing  program  we  created  this  year  is 
the  most  imaginative  and  far  reaching 
program  we  enacted  this  year.  It  holds 
the  pi  )mise  of  bringing  the  pride  and 
dignity  and  responsibility  of  homeown- 
ership  to  thousands  of  Americans  who 
thought  they  would  never  have  the 
chance.  To  raise  the  hopes  of  these  people 
by  passing  the  authorizing  legislation 
and  then  failing  to  appropriate  the 
necessary  funds  is  to  hoodwink  the  needy. 
This  we  cannot  and  should  not  do. 

The  National  Association  of  Home- 
builders  met  yesterday  and  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  full  funding 
of  these  new  housing  assistance  pro- 
grams. Here  the  interests  of  needy  people, 
the  Crovemment  and  private  enterprise 
all  merge.  What  more  is  necessary  to  get 
tills  program  started. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  insert  a  letter  and  resolution  from 
the  homebuilders. 
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National  Association  or 

HOMS  Bunj>n8. 
Washington.  DC,  October  8, 19S8. 
Hon.  J«nxmT  Cohilan, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC 

Dkab  Ms.  Cohxlan:  Testerdsy  at  a  meet- 
ing In  AtlanUc  City  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Natlonsl  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  at  which  over  500  Directors  were 
present,  strong  and  unanimous  approval 
was  given  to  a  resolution  In  support  of  a  full 
funding  of  the  new  Section  235  and  336  pro- 
grams recently  enacted  by  Congress  as  part 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  19«8.  I  am  enclosing  for  your  Informa- 
tion a  copy  of  this  resolution. 

These  are  the  newly  created  housing  pro- 
grams which  were  the  subject  of  such  great 
Interest  on  the  part  of  the  building  Industry 
on  the  West  Coast  and  which  were  a  subject 
of  great  atte^on  at  the  meeting  In  Oakland 
In  which  yovflmd  I  pjartlcljjate  two  weeks  ago 
Nationwide,  we  think  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate contract  authority  for  these  programs 
will  make  possible  large-scale  building  of 
new  housing  units  for  lower  Income  families, 
one  of  the  major  goals  of  the  1968  Housing 
Act. 

m  vlew-of  this  I  think  the  drastic  curUll- 
ment  of  contract  authority  as  reported  this 
week  by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
Is  truly  regretable  To  m&ke  these  new  hous- 
ing programs  meaningful.  It  Is  really  neces- 
sary for  the  Congress  to  approve  contract 
authorization  In  the  amounts  authorized  by 
the  Banking  Committee  bills  which  became 
the  1968  Act. 

Sincerely  yours. 

JOSKPH  B.   McGratm. 
Staff     Vice    President    and     Legislative 
Counsel. 

RgSOLOnON   OF  TH«   NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION   OF 

Ho  MS  Bttiloebs 
Resolution    on   the    funding   of   section    236 

and  section  236  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 

Development  Act  of  1968 

Whereas  the  Congress  established  Impor- 
tant National  Housing  Goals  as  part  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  declared  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  give  the  highest  priority  and  em- 
phasis to  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  lower 
income  families  for  whom  our  national  goal 
of  "a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  en- 
vironment" has  not  yet  become  a  reality,  and 

Whereas  the  new  Interest  rate  subsidy  pro- 
grams for  home  ownership  for  lower  Income 
famlles  and  for  rental  housing  for  such  fam- 
ilies (Section  235  and  Section  236  of  the 
1968  Act)  are  vitally  needed  to  produce  de- 
cent housing  for  low-  and  moderate-Income 
families,  and 

Whereas  these  new  programs  are  of  no  ef- 
fect unless  they  are  provided  with  fully 
adequate  funding  by  Congressional  appro- 
prlatons, 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  Con- 
gress and  the  Approprlaton  Committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  should  be  urged  at 
once,  and  strongly,  to  approve  supplemental 
appropriations  in  1968  before  the  end  of  the 
current  Session  of  Congress  In  the  full 
amount  authorized  by  the  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1968  to  make  these 
programs  effective  as  financing  vehicles  for 
new  home  ownership  and  rental  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate- Income  families. 

Approved  and  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
NAHB  board  of  directors  on  October  7.  1968. 
In  Atlantic  City.  N  J. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  again  urge  the 
support  of  my  colleagues,  on  the  floor, 
and  if  necessary  in  conference,  for  the 
restoration  of  these  necessary  and  ful- 
fllling  funds. 


OBNSBAL    LSAVX    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  ChaUTnan.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Ricoiio  in  regard  to  the  food 
stamp  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  that  the  food 
stamp  program  is  somewhat  controver- 
sial, but,  insofar  as  I  know,  Members 
generally  support  it.  We  have  been  es- 
calating it  year  by  year  now  for  a  number 
of  years.  I  myself  favor  the  committee 
position  of  the  additions^  $20  million, 
which  is  the  original  budgeted  amount. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  has  offered  a  good 
compromise  solution.  The  food  stamp 
program,  as  it  would  be  financed  here, 
would  add  250  counties  to  the  food  stamp 
program.  If  we  went  to  the  full  $90  mil- 
lion we  would  not  add  any  more  counties 
than  that.  We  would  merely  enable  peo- 
ple to  buy  the  stamps  for  less  money  per 
unit  of  stamps. 

For  those  who  wish  to  go  beyond  the 
committee  position — and  I  do  not  care 
to  go  beyond  the  committee  position  my- 
self, but  I  realize  there  are  differences  of 
opinion — it  seems  to  me  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  for  a  total  of  $40  million 
would  be  reasonably  satisfactory. 

Would  not  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
be  reasonably  satisfied  with  that  sub- 
stitute? I  realize  he  would  prefer  the  full 
amount,  but  we  need  to  compromise  our 
differences  and  move  on  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  would  prefer  to 
have  the  full  amount.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  this  colloquy.  I  believe  we  can 
clarify  this  so  that  every  Member  can 
understand  what  we  will  be  voting  on. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  $20  million 
would  permit  the  new  counties  to  come 
in,  but  it  would  take  the  additional  $70 
million  in  my  amendment  in  order  for 
the  families  with  less  than  $70  per 
month  income  to  get  the  cheaper  stamps. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  E>epartment  is  ex- 
perimenting as  to  how  inexpensive  to 
make  the  stamps. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  am  in  favor  of 
both. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's position.  We  are  already  provid- 
ing over  $1  billion  this  year  in  food 
donations,  food  stamps.  .««hool  lunch, 
and  special  milk  programs. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  if  people  do  not  pay  anything 
for  food  stamps  they  will  not  treat  them 
with  much  care.  Under  the  present  sit- 
uation they  can  get  $10  or  $12  worth  of 
stamps  for  50  cents  in  certain  areas. 

The  $50  million  the  committee  put  in 
the  bill  this  year  from  the  section  32 
funds  will  give  them  food  for  nothing. 
The  Secretary  can  give  them  coirmiodi- 


ties.  He  can  decide  what  to  give,  if  he 
determines  it  is  needed.  Under  the  exist- 
ing law  they  have  the  right  to  do  thi.';. 

When  he  feels  that  the  people  should 
pay  something,  he  can  cut  the  price  to  as 
low  as  50  cents  for  $10  or  $12  worth  of 
stamps.  Any  price  below  that  is  almost 
like  using  stamps  for  wallpaper,  or  to 
play  cards  with  them. 

Mr.  MAHON,  We  do  not  want  the  peo- 
ple to  lose  their  pride.  We  do  have  an- 
other program  of  100-p>ercent  donations 
of  food.  We  try  to  have  something  for 
the  lowest  income  families. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mahon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  concur  in  the  commentf. 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I  would  be 
glad  to  support  the  committee  position, 
but  now  I  believe  the  substitute  is  far 
more  desirable  than  the  original  amend- 
ment. I  will  support  it. 

I  will  ask  the  gentleman  to  confirm 
the  fact  that  the  food  distribution  pro- 
gram, with  this  additional  $40  million 
for  1969,  will  amount  to  $1,103,500,000. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Those  are  the  official 
figures.  I  will  insert  the  table  which  I 
have  in  my  hand : 

FOOD    DISTRIBUTION    PROGRAMS-U.S.    DEPARTMENT   OF 
AGRICULTURE 

II  n  millions] 

1M7       19M       1969 


Special  milk  progiam $104.0  $104.0  $104.0 

School  lunch  program 213.6  232.9  242.8 

Focd  stamp  program .  110.0  185.0  >  225.0 

Donations  to  schools,  institutions. 

and  welfare  cases  .  246.6  422.8  446.7 

Added  in  conference  to  meet 

poverty  needs.    45.0 

ToUl  674.2  9a.7  1.063.5 


iQoes  not  nclude  the  additional  $20,000,000  in  the  1969 
supplemental  now  pending— or  any  substitute  amount. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  DakoU.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Natcher  substitute. 
I  might  ask  one  question,  which  concerns 
our  farmers  that  we  discussed  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Will  this  addi- 
tional funding  under  the  substitute  mo- 
tion be  taken  out  of  other  Department 
of  Agriculture  funds  such  as  SCS  because 
of  the  budget  limitation? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  will  not.  because  it 
will  come  out  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  sales  of  assets,  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  provides. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment  do  now  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman     from     Kentucky     for     the 
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amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
mtm  from  Iowa,  as  amended  by  the 
substitute  amendment. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  III 
INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For    an    additional    amount    for    "Salaries 
and   expenses '.    including   carrying  out   the 
functions  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  Title  I  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Pro- 
tection   Act    of    1968    (Public    Law    90-321), 
$200,000. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    BINGHAM 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bingham:  on 
page  4.  after  line  16,  Insert  the  following: 

"NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  CONSUM- 
ER FINANCE 
•Salaries  and  Expenses 

"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Consumer  Finance,  estab- 
lished by  Title  IV  of  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90- 
321),  $200,000." 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
bill  before  us  iH.R.  20300)  the  National 
Commission  on  Consumer  Finance  we 
created  this  summer  under  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act  is  denied 
any  funds  and  will  not  be  able  to  start 
its  work  until  late  next  year.  My  amend- 
ment would  provide  the  modest  sum  of 
$200,000  so  that  the  Commission  can  at 
least  get  started.  This  would  still  rep- 
resent a  47-percent  cut  from  the  admin- 
istration's request.  The  figure  of  $200,000 
would  be  the  same  as  that  allowed  by 
the  committee  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission for  its  new  duties  under  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Congress  finally 
passed  a  truth-in-lending  bill  to  provide 
for  disclosure  of  interest  rates  and  pro- 
tections for  those  who  borrow  money.  It 
was  the  culmination  of  years  of  effort 
and  stands  as  an  achievement  of  this 
Congress  of  which  all  of  us  can  be  proud. 

An  important  element  in  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  was  the  establish- 
ment in  title  IV  of  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Consumer  Finance.  It  is  to  be 
composed  of  nine  members,  three  from 
the  House,  three  from  the  Senate,  and 
three  selected  by  the  President  from  pri- 
vate life.  The  House  and  Senate  mem- 
bers have  already  been  named.  It  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  review 
the  adequacy  of  existing  arrangements 
to  provide  adequate  consumer  credit  at 
reasonable  rates;  to  evaluate  existing 
protections  for  the  credit  consumer  and 
to  insure  the  informed  use  of  consumer 
credit:  and.  to  inquire  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  desirable  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  charter  consumer  finance  or 
other  regxilatory  agencies.  The  author- 
ization was  for  up  to  $1.5  million. 


This  is  a  prodigious  and  important  as- 
signment for  one  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission was  given  only  until  January  1, 
1971.  to  make  its  final  report.  Had  the 
Commission  been  established  in  May  of 
this  year,  when  the  bill  passed  the  House, 
it  would  have  h£id  roughly  2y2  years  to 
complete  its  work.  However,  the  inde- 
pendent office  appropriations  bill  had 
already  passed  the  House  and  the  funds 
for  the  Commission  were  dependent  on 
the  supplemental  appropriation.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  rejected  the  request  for  $735,000  to 
permit  the  Commission  to  start  its  work. 

If  we  provide  some  money  now,  as  my 
amendment  would  do,  the  Commission 
would  have  roughly  2  years  to  do  its  work. 
Moreover,  it  could  start  its  hearings  be- 
fore the  credit  disclosure  provisions  be- 
come operative  in  July  1969  and  could 
promote  compliance  with  them — one  of 
the  Commission's  express  purposes. 

There  is  another  reason,  other  than 
the  massive  scope  of  the  task  we  have 
given  the  Commission,  which  supports  a 
start  of  its  work  without  further  delay.  A 
uniform  State  credit  code  has  recently 
been  advanced  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  will  be 
submitted  to  many  State  legislatures  in 
the  very  near  future.  It  is  a  comprehen- 
sive proposal  and  its  impact  on  each 
State's  existing  laws  should  be  carefully 
evaluated  both  in  the  State  legislatures 
and  by  the  National  Commission  which 
is  to  recommend  Federal  action  to  com- 
plement State  procedures. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  In 
declining  to  provide  any  money  for  the 
beginning  work  of  this  Commission  at 
this  time,  has  said  that  it  would  be  ade- 
quate to  provide  such  funds  next  year.  I 
have  profound  respect  for  the  committee 
and  the  enormous  volume  of  work  it 
must  handle  but  would  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  appropriations  bill 
for  independent  offices  is  likely  to  be 
enacted  very  late  each  year.  This  year,  we 
finished  that  appropriation  bill  during 
the  last  week  in  September;  in  1967,  the 
bill  was  not  sent  to  the  President  until 
late  October.  If  precedent  follows,  there 
would  be  no  money  to  start  the  work  of 
the  Commission  before  the  end  of  1969 
and  we  would,  in  effect,  be  giving  the 
Commission  little  more  than  1  year 
to  complete  its  hearings  and  deliberations 
and  to  complete  its  repwrt.  This  is  not 
enough  time  for  the  job. 

This  is  a  period  when  the  entire  Nation 
is  worried  about  the  impact  of  inflation. 
Interest  rates  and  credit  charges  play  a 
vital  role  as  consumer  credit  moimts 
steadily.  We  must  make  sure  that  we  are 
meeting  our  responsibility  to  the  public 
to  help  fight  the  effects  of  inflation  by 
protecting  the  consumer's  dollar.  The 
Commission  will  help  us  to  discharge 
that  responsibility  and  I  urge  that  it  be 
provided  with  the  modest  funds  it  needs 
to  start  its  work. 

I  regret  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  IMrs.  SullivanI. 
who  fought  so  valiantly  for  the  truth-in- 
lending  law  is  not  here  to  propose  this 
amendment.  She  has  authorized  me  to 
say  that  she  believes  it  is  most  important 
for  the  Commission  to  be  able  to  start 
its  work  promptly. 

Six  of  the  nine  members  of  the  Com- 


mission are  Members  of  Congress,  three 
from  the  other  body  and  three  from  this 
body.  They  have  already  been  named  and 
this  Commission  ought  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  get  going  in  the  next  few  months. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  not  deny  these 
funds  with  prejudice.  We  made  it  clear 
in  the  committee  repx>rt  that  since  the 
report  of  this  Commission  is  not  due 
imtll  1971.  this  is  an  item  that  should 
be  considered  in  a  regular  appropriations 
bill.  The  inference  contained  In  the  re- 
port is  that  if  it  is  in  the  budget  next 
year  the  committee  will  consider  it.  We 
did  not  think  it  was  of  such  an  emer- 
gency nature  that  it  could  be  justified  in 
placing  it  in  a  supplemental  bill. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
also  should  be  pointed  out  that  under  the 
particular  act  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  referred  I  would  like  to 
point  that  there  are  two  titles,  title  I  and 
title  IV.  "ntle  IV  is  the  title  to  which  the 
amendment  has  been  introduced  this 
afternoon.  But,  also,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  under  title  I  there  is  funding  on 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $200,000  for  the  truth-ln-lending 
program.  There  was  not  any  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  subcommittee  or  the  full 
committee  that  this  Consumer  Credit 
Commission  was  not  a  worthwhile  pro- 
gram. However,  the  report  is  not  due  until 
the  first  day  of  January  1971,  and  for 
that  reason  the  committee  did  not  report 
it  out. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  would  like  to  point 
out.  as  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  said, 
the  report  is  due  January*  1,  1971.  That  is 
nearly  the  end  of  1970  and  it  would  be 
only  about  a  year  from  the  time  the  in- 
dependent offices  appropriations  bill 
might  be  enacted. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Next  year  will  still  be  1969. 
you  know. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  But  it  would  cut  down 
the  work  time  of  the  Commission  very 
substantially. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sul- 
livan! did  such  a  wonderful  job  on  this 
legislation  that  I  am  sorry  she  could  not 
be  here  to  propose  this  amendment.  She 
authorized  me  to  say  that  in  her  view  it 
is  very  important  that  this  Commission 
be  able  to  get  started  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  position  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Virginia 
and  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas] .  Funds  are 
provided  here  for  the  truth-in-lending 
bill.  But  with  reference  to  the  other  ques- 
tion, we  thought  that  a  more  careful  ex- 
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amlnatlon  of  the  matter  was  needed. 
These  estimates  only  came  down  last 
week.  This  Is  a  postponement  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  until  It  can  be 
given  more  deliberate  attention.  It  Is  not 
a  lack  of  interest  or  a  lack  of  concern 
for  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
do  now  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Bingham), 
there  were — ayes  32.  noes  60. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

DEPARTMENT   OP   HOUSfNO    AND    URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

AMKNDMKNT  OVmEO   BT   MR.    BOt^ND 

Mr.  0QLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bolano:  On 
page  5.  after  line  5,  inaert : 

"PXOCKAI.  iNStntANCC    PROGRAMS 
"FLOOD   INSTTRANCR 

■Por  necessary  administrative  expenses, 
not  otherwise  provided  for.  in  carrying  out 
the  National  Plood  Insurance  Act  of  1968 
(02  Stat.  672) .  •1.500.000.' 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not 
take  the  full  5  minutes. 

This  program  Is  one  that  is  of  Interest 
to  all  of  the  members  of  this  committee. 
The  only  question  is  the  matter  of  tim- 
ing. 

This  item  for  $1.5  million  was  requested 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  for  administrative  expenses 
to  carry  out  the  new  program  for  flood 
insurance  under  the  National  Flood  In- 
surance Act  of  1968  That  is  title  Xm  of 
the  recently  enacted  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968. 

I  believe  all  of  us  recognize  the  fact 
that  Congress  over  the  years  has  been 
concerned  with  this  problem  of  flood  In- 
surance, particularly  in  those  areas 
where  the  poor  people  of  the  land  live. 
It  is  a  new  program,  but  It  Is  not  new  In 
the  sense  that  Congress  has  not  con- 
sidered flood  insurance  in  the  past. 

As  long  ago  as  1936  the  Congress  passed 
a  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act.  but  it 
was  not  funded  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  because  there  were  some 
problems  dealing  with  rate  schedules. 
Por  the  past  12  years  the  Department,  in 
cooperation  with  the  insurance  indus- 
try, has  examined  the  rate  schedules  and 
has  proposed  what  I  feel  is  a  good  and  a 
fair  program.  A  great  number  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  have  filed  bills 
to  provide  flood  insurance  in  the  Interim 
and  now  In  this  90th  Congress,  title  Xin 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  carries  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  this 
amendment  would  be  agreed  to.  It  was 
considered  by  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dependent OCQces  and  Housing.  The  ma- 
jority thought  perhaps  next  year  was 
soon  enough  for  initial  funding  since  the 


new  authorization  has  just  been  enacted 
recently.  Many  of  the  Members,  however. 
are  concerned  about  the  need  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  now  so  the  in- 
surance may  be  provided  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  and  so  I  ofTer  this  aunend- 
ment  today  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  other  members  on  the  committee. 
After  reviewing  all  the  facts,  and  talking 
with  many  of  the  members,  I  feel  con- 
fident that  this  very  important  program 
can  proceed  without  delay. 

It  provides  for  a  cooperative  effort  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  and  the  private 
insurance  Industry  to  make  flood  Insur- 
ance available  on  a  national  basis.  In- 
surance coverage  at  first  will  be  avail- 
able for  certain  residential  and  small 
business  properties.  The  Secretary  may 
later  extend  coverage  to  other  types  of 
properties  after  making  studies  and  in- 
vestigations. 

The  private  insurance  industry  will 
sell  and  service  the  policies.  The  Insur- 
ance companies  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  participate  as  risk-bearers  may  com- 
mit risk  capital  to  an  industry  flood  In- 
surance pool.  This  will  absorb  a  share 
of  losses  which  may  be  sustained. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  will  make 
certain  premium  equalization  payments 
and  provide  reinsurance  coverage  to  the 
pool  as  a  protection  against  catastrophic 
losses.  So  It  is  a  partnership  proposition 
with  private  enterprise. 

The  major  objective  of  flood  Insur- 
ance is  not  only  the  provision  of  flood 
insurance,  but  also  the  promotion  of  wise 
land  use  In  the  flood  plains.  Coverage 
generally  Is  restricted  to  $17,500  per 
dwelling,  and  $30,000  for  small  business 
properties.  Additional  insurance  may  be 
sold  at  full  actuarial  cost  for  coverage  in 
excess  of  these  limitations. 

The  need  for  flood  insurance  has  be- 
come more  and  more  urgent  with  the 
passage  of  years.  The  estimated  property 
losses  from  floods  exceeded  $100  million 
in  only  1  of  the  10  years  prior  to  1934. 
Losses  have  exceeded  $100  million  in  6 
to  8  years  in  each  of  the  next  three 
decades.  In  1964  and  1965  the  estimated 
losses  from  floods  rose  to  $652  million 
and  $788  million. 

The  Congress,  in  recent  years,  has 
often  enacted  special  assistance  meas- 
ures to  help  communities  and  individuals 
recover  from  the  effects  of  major  disas- 
ters. These  have  included  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Disaster  Relief  Act  and  the 
Southeast  Hurricane  Disaster  Relief  Acts 
of  1965  to  help  victims  who  suffered  flood 
damage  losses.  The  1964  amendments  to 
the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act.  following  the 
Alaska  earthquake,  was  designed  to  deal 
primarily  with  damage  from  the  earth- 
quake, but  also  provided  assistance  to 
those  in  parts  of  Alaska  that  suffered  re- 
lated wave  wash  flood  damage. 

The  pattern  has  therefore  been  devel- 
oping of  enacting  special  relief  measures 
to  help  property  owners  recover  after  a 
natural  disaster  has  occurred. 

However,  such  relief  measures  for 
those  who  suffer  flood  losses  do  nothing 
to  encourage  wise  use  of  land  subject  to 
flooding,  or  to  discourage  increased  ex- 
posure of  life  and  property  In  such  loca- 
tions. These  serious  deflclencies  in  pub- 
lic policy  have  given  rise  to  the  real  need 
for  this  new  flood  Insurance  program  suid 


I  am  delighted  to  have  a  part  In  Its  en- 
actment and  implementation  In  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chaliman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WiDNALL],  who  has  been  a  chief  co- 
sponsor  of  flood  insurance  over  the  years 
in  this  body. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  want 
to  add  my  own  support  to  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bo- 
LAND]  and  others  who  are  vitally  Inter- 
ested In  this  flood  Insurance  program.  We 
fought  for  over  10  years  to  get  a  pro- 
gram underway.  This  year  both  Houses 
passed  the  bills,  and  then  the  funding 
was  held  up  because  of  conflicts  In  ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment.  The  program  is  sound, 
and  relies  on  the  private  insurance  In- 
dustry. We  must  have  a  beginning,  and 
I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  postponed  any 
loiTger.  These  people  really  need  help 

(Mr.  WIDNALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  his 
statement.  That  is  the  feeling  of  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BOGGS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  who 
also  over  the  years  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  sponsors  of  these  programs,  and 
who  led  the  fight  to  put  it  Into  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968,  together  with  other  Members  of 
this  body. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
yielding  to  me. 

I  take  this  time  only  to  say  that  I  be- 
lieve the  action  we  are  taking  here  today 
is  constructive.  What  we  are  seeking  to 
do  is  to  employ  the  resources  of  private 
enterprise  so  that  a  person  who  lives  in 
an  area  subject  to  hurricanes  and  floods 
may  have  the  same  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase flood  insurance  provided  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  that  a  person  now  has  to 
buy  windstorm  insurance  or  fire  insur- 
ance, or  whatever  It  may  be. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  BoLANDl.  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas,  who  is 
my  old  and  dear  friend,  have  been  tre- 
mendously helpful  in  doing  this,  and  I 
am  very  grateful  to  both  of  them. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  unless  some  funds  are  included  in 
this  partilcular  Item  that  the  flood  in- 
surance programs  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses cannot  get  off  the  ground,  because 
a  survey  needed  as  the  first  step  in  the 
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program  would  not  be  able  to  be  made, 
and  therefore  very  few  areas  would  be 
able  to  qualify. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  am  delighted  that  he  makes  that  point. 
When  this  particular  item  was  consid- 
ered in  the  committee,  it  was  not  clear 
when  the  program  could  start.  I  find 
that  it  is  necessary  and  important  to  get 
the  studies  started,  and  administrative 
expenses  should  be  provided  now. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  add  my  support  to  that  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bo- 
LANDl  in  calling  for  this  body  to  restore 
the  $1.5  million  requested  for  the  ad- 
ministration expenses  to  get  the  national 
flood  insurance  program  underway. 

Por  over  10  years,  this  Congress  has 
had  under  consideration  in  one  form  or 
another  efforts  to  create  a  national  flood 
insurance  program.  During  that  same 
period  of  time,  hundreds  of  millions  If 
not  bUlions  of  dollars  of  losses  have  been 
sustained  by  individuals  and  businesses 
uncompensated  by  flood  insurance.  Last 
year,  both  Houses  of  Congress  passed 
bills  for  this  purpose  only  to  see  a  dif- 
ference In  funding  concept  end  any  Im- 
mediate hope  of  action. 

This  past  summer,  I  was  successful  in 
adding  the  national  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram to  the  omnibus  housing  bill  In 
committee,  and  it  has  since  been  passed 
Into  law.  I  cannot  see  any  reason  for 
delaying  the  implementation  of  this  pro- 
gram any  longer.  The  program  is  sound, 
it  relies  upon  the  private  insurance  in- 
dustry to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  it 
has  the  backing  of  that  industry,  of  the 
homebuildlng  industry  and  of  millions 
upon  millions  of  other  Americans.  The 
very  least  we  can  do.  since  we  have  al- 
ready put  the  riot  insurance  program 
into  affect,  is  to  show  equal  concern  for 
the  victims  of  natural  disaster  as  we 
have  for  the  victims  of  riotous  and 
criminal  activity. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment  to 
restore  the  $1.5  million  in  administra- 
tive expense  funds  for  the  national  flood 
insurance  program,  as  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  fMr. 
Boland]  has  Introduced  this  amendment 
to  provide  $1.5  million  to  finance  the 
flood  insurance  title  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act.  Mr.  Chairman, 
flood  insurance  has  been  talked  about  for 
over  a  dozen  years  and  we  have  been  un- 
able to  finance  it  on  a  sound  basis  until 
the  enactment  of  legislation  for  which 
we  would  provide  the  funding  by  this 
amendment.  In  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, whose  hills  and  valleys  and  the 
towns  built  in  the  valleys  cause  huge 
fiood  damage,  it  is  extremely  diflScult  for 
those  owning  homes  and  businesses  to 
recoup  their  heavy  losses  following  the 
frequent  floods.  This  type  of  insurance 
is  a  must,  and  I  am  grateful  to  all  those 
who  are  working  together  to  make  such 
insurance  available  to  the  average 
person. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman.  I  submitted  a  bill  pro- 


viding for  flood  insurance  shortly  after 
the  Ash  Wednesday  hurricane  of  1964 
wreaked  havoc  and  destruction  on  many 
populated  areas  along  the  east  coast. 

This  1964  hurricane  and  others  have 
caused  substantial  property  damage 
which  could  not  be  insured  by  private 
insurance  compsmies.  They  can  insure 
against  wind  damage  but  not  water  dam- 
age. And  it  is  the  latter  elemental  condi- 
tion with  which  we  are  concerned. 

I  flrmly  believe  that  once  the  Federal 
Government  hsis  established  that  water 
damage  can  actually  be  considered  as  in- 
surable risks,  then  the  private  companies 
would  have  no  hesitancy  on  providing 
the  coverage  to  their  policy  holders. 

The  lack  of  this  coverage  at  the  pres- 
ent time  has  hindered  the  proper  devel- 
opment of  our  coastal  areas.  If  we  could 
provide  this  protection,  it  would  remove 
some  of  the  concern  prospective  builders, 
developers,  and  homeowners  would  have 
about  locating  near  the  water's  edge. 

This  amendment  has  great  merit  and 
would  help  cover  a  great  national  need. 
The  House  and  the  Senate  have  on  pre- 
vious occasions  unanimously  passed 
legislation  authorizing  this  expenditure 
for  this  purpose. 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Boland]  to  implement  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  to  amend  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a 
national  program  of  flood  insurance  and 
for  other  purposes. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  this  amend- 
ment; in  fact,  I  was  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  authorizing  legislation  which 
was  subsequently  included  in  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 
My  congressional  district  has  suffered 
severe  damages  from  Hurricane  Beulah. 
one  of  the  most  devastating  hurricanes 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Im- 
mediately after  the  hurricane  subsided, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  left  here,  not  knowing 
that  the  great  floods  which  were  to  fol- 
low were  on  the  way.  The  roads  were 
flooded,  and  there  was  no  way  to  get 
in;  flights  were  canceled  because  the 
airport  runways  were  also  flooded.  Final- 
ly I  got  in  by  means  of  the  determina- 
tion of  a  Trailways  busdriver  who  took 
a  group  of  people  in,  myself  included. 
It  was  the  last  bus  to  get  into  my  area 
for  some  days.  What  had  formerly  been 
a  virtual  paradise  was  almost  totally 
devastated  by  wind  and  water. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated  previous- 
ly. I  wholeheartedly  support  this  amend- 
ment. A  large  part  of  my  congressional 
district  consists  of  bottom  land  on  the 
gulf  coast  on  the  mainland,  in  addition 
to  which  virtually  all,  or  almost  all  of 
Padre  Island,  is  in  my  district.  Both  are 
prone  to  severe  floods  and  have  been 
subjected  to  such  in  the  all  too  recent 
past. 

A  punster  once  remarked  that  Texas 
is  the  only  State  in  the  Union  where  a 
farmer  can  get  stuck  in  the  mud  on  the 
way  to  pick  up  his  drought  relief  check, 
but  all  joking  aside,  I  think  most  of  us 
here  on  this  floor  are  aware  funds  to 
Implement  this  program  are  desperately 
needed  in  order  that  there  may  be  an 
adequate  flood  disaster  program  on  a 


nationwide  scale,  so  long  as  a  man's 
entire  life's  work  may  be  wiped  out  by 
one  sweep  of  a  hurricane,  a  flooded 
river,  or  some  other  whim  of  the  ele- 
ments— so  long  as  an  entire  area  may  be 
devastated.  I  believe  all  of  us  here  should 
give  serious  consideration  to  supporting 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Boland]. 

The  amendment  would  restore  to  the 
1969  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
H.R.  20300.  the  siun  of  $1.5  million  for  the 
national  flood  Insurance  program  which 
is  authorized  under  title  Xm  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968.  Public  Law  90-448. 

The  merits  of  the  national  flood  insur- 
ance program  have  been  debated  exhaus- 
tively in  committee  and  on  the  floor,  and 
need  not  be  reemphasized  here  today  ex- 
cept to  show  the  urgent  need  for  its  im- 
plementation. A  severe  winter,  with  all  of 
its  vagaries  of  weather,  is  approaching 
and  many  flood-prone  areas  will  again 
face  serious  danger  to  life  and  property. 
We  cannot  afford  to  delay  the  funding 
of  this  important  program. 

I  have  from  the  outset  given  my  strong 
support  to  a  national  program  of  fiood 
insurance.  The  coastal  towns  and  cities  in 
Hawaii,  California,  Oregon.  Washington, 
and  Alaska  axe  frequently  ravaged  by 
tsunamis,  corn|nonly  but  incorrectly 
called  "tidal  waves,"  and  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  it  was  principally  through  my 
urging  that  tsunamis  were  included  in 
the  national  flood  insurance  program. 

The  Boland  amendment  would  not  only 
get  the  authorized  program  off  to  an 
early  start,  but  it  would  also  provide 
much-needed  insurance  protection  to 
citizens  throughout  the  Nation  who  are 
the  victims  of  natural  disaster  in  the 
form  of  floods,  including  tsunamis,  and 
who  suffer  catastrophic  losses  as  a  result. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  adopted. 

general  leave  to  extend 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
CHAPTER  IV 
DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 

BtTBEAU   OF    INDLAN    AFFAIRS 
EDUCATION    AND    WELFARE    SERVICES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Education 
and  welfare  services",  8500,000. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    EDMONDSON 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edmondson:  On 
page  6,  line  Id,  strike  out  "$500,000"  and 
Insert  "8752.000". 
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Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  Initially  that  I  rtae  to  offer  this 
amendment  with  a  conalderable  amount 
of  reluctance,  because  I  have  the  very 
highest  regard  for  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman who  Is  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  handles  this  partic- 
ular matter.  I  know  she  has  dealt  gen- 
erously with  Indians  in  many,  many  in- 
stances in  which  it  has  been  difficult  to 
get  sin  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  ttielr  problem  from  any  other  source. 
The  Indians  of  Oklahoma  consider  her 
one  of  their  finest  friends  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

This  particular  matter  which  I  seek  to 
amend  by  the  addition  of  $252,000  is  a 
matter  that  deals  with  scholarship  grants 
to  Indians  in  college. 

Several  months  ago  the  chief  of  one 
of  the  tribes  in  Oklahoma  told  me  with 
the  very  greatest  of  pride  that  an  in- 
creasing number  of  yoimg  Indian  stu- 
dents were  now  entering  college  and  were 
also  entering  technical  schools  beyond 
high  school,  and  that  he  was  taking  tn- 
creased  heart  about  the  opportunities 
that  were  being  afforded  to  young  In- 
dians to  advance  their  education  beyond 
the  high  school  level.  I  think  this  $500.- 
000  supplement,  which  is  an  add-on  to 
about  $2.5  million  already  in  this  pro- 
gram, is  a  very  desirable  and  a  very 
worthy  recognition  of  the  growth  of  this 
program.  The  only  problem  is  I  am  con- 
cerned personally,  from  what  I  know 
about  what  has  been  done  in  the  area 
where  Oklahoma's  Indians  are  located, 
that  we  have  not  gone  far  enough  to  meet 
the  pressing  need. 

The  hearings  on  this  particular  item, 
at  page  96,  relate  the  fact  that  the  re- 
quest that  has  been  submitted  in  this 
particular  field  is  for  $752,000  rather 
than  for  the  $500,000  allowed  by  the 
committee.  There  are  about  600  students 
who  have  been  funded  only  for  a  half 
year,  and  who  are  primarily  freshmen. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  asked  the 
question  of  the  departmental  witness: 

If  the  money  Is  not  granted,  then  they 
cannot  continue? 

And  the  departmental  witness  an- 
swered: 

We  cannot  fund  them  for  the  second  half 
of  the  year. 

Mrs.  Hanscm.  Where  would  they  then  go 
for  scholarship  funds? 

Mr.  Zkixers.  Presumably  they  have  already 
exhausted  all  sources  before  they  come  to  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  deserving 
program.  It  is  attacking  the  problem  of 
our  Indian  people  directly  at  the  point 
where  the  greatest  benefits  are  realized. 
It  Is  appalling  to  me  to  think  we  have 
started  several  hundred  Indian  students 
in  college  and  will  have  to  cut  them  off 
at  the  end  of  their  first  semester,  the 
freshman  year,  because  we  have  not 
provided  an  additional  S252.000.  If  I  ever 
have  seen  a  situation  in  which  I  thought 
we  would  be  penny  wise  and  pound  fool- 
ish, it  would  be  in  following  such  a  policy 
in  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment can  be  accepted  with  the  same 
generosity  and  spirit  by  my  friends  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  as  they 
apparently  acceded  to  the  $1,200,000  for 
flood  insurance  a  little  while  ago. 


Mr.  UDALX..  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  and  I  concur  In 
everything  he  said,  and  especially  with 
the  kind  words  he  said  about  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  HansenI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  Indian  tribe  I 
know  had  one  college  graduate  out  of 
12,000  people.  If  there  is  any  hope,  it 
is  with  the  educated  Indians.  We  have 
bright  young  high  school  graduates  who 
cannot  go  to  college  this  year  What  a 
pity  it  would  be  for  those  who  have 
pulled  themselves  up  by  their  bootstraps 
and  have  gone  to  high  school  and  have 
gotten  into  a  college,  to  find  then  at  the 
end  of  this  first  half-year  they  will  have 
to  quit  and  go  home  for  lack  of  funds. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  ac- 
cepted. We  can  stand  this  $252,000  ad- 
ditional. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
accept  the  amendment  but  I  would  like 
to  explain.  In  answer  to  the  question  why 
this  Item  was  reduced  by  $252,000.  Oral 
testimony  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs was  not  consistent  with  the  justi- 
fications. They  have  only  themselves  to 
blame. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  perfectly  candid, 
the  justifications  for  this  estimate  stated 
that  300  married  students  would  receive 
$660,000.  21  postgraduates  would  receive 
$31,000.  there  would  be  $30,000  for  ad- 
ministration and  supervision,  and  $31,- 
000  was  for  service  to  needy  urban  stu- 
dents. The   total   request   was  $752,000. 

No  mention  was  made  of  600  students 
funded  for  one-half  year.  Our  commit- 
tee has  continuously  sponsored  adequate 
funding  for  scholarships. 

The  committee  provided  in  1968  and 
in  1969  the  full  amount  of  the  requested 
funding  for  the  scholarship  program — 
$2,248,000  for  each  year.  In  this  Instance 
however,  the  estimate  was  for  the  full 
fiscal  year,  and  one-third  of  the  year  has 
already  elapsed.  If  they  are  to  pay  the 
rent  of  these  young  married  people  In 
college,  that  portion  of  the  year  has  al- 
ready elapsed  and  the  reduction  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  Is  related  ac- 
cordingly. In  addition  we  did  not  limit 
the  use  of  the  total  funds  to  any  specific 
type  of  scholarship.  If,  the  BIA  after  sub- 
mitting the  justification,  feels  it  has  600 
additional  people  which  should  have  been 
Included  in  the  estimate — and  it  is  their 
own  fault  they  did  not  recommend  it — 
they  must  realize  they  should  have  done 
a  better  job.  But  the  committee  gives 
them  great  flexibility  in  the  use  of  these 
scholarship  funds.  We  do  not  earmark 
this  money  for  any  one  scholarship  pro- 
gram. The  postgraduate  work  Is  new.  I 
think  it  is  a  splendid  program.  I  would 
say  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
should  be  more  precise  In  their  budget 
justifications  when  thej'  come  before  the 
committee,  and  they  will  be  treated  as 
well  as  the  facts  justify. 


For  example,  I  have  great  faith  in  the 
adult  vocational  training  program;  It  is 
accomplishing  worthwhile  results.  In  the 
regular  1969  budget,  $15  million  was  re- 
quested, adequate  justification  was  given 
for  the  request  and  I  am  pleased  to  state 
the  regular  1969  appropriation  included 
$15  million  for  this  activity. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tlewoman's point  about  the  failure  to 
have  consistent  figures  in  the  Bureau 
is  well  taken.  I  noted  the  inconsistency 
In  what  was  supplied  to  me  and  what  was 
testified  to  recently.  The  recent  testi- 
mony points  to  the  problem  about  the 
600  students. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The  re- 
cent testimony  Is  on  page  94  of  the  hear- 
ings. That  is  the  justification  for  the  es- 
timate. That  provides  for  300  married 
students.  The  comments  on  page  96  Is 
the  oral  testimony  given  last  Thursday 
In  the  hearing.  That  is  where  the  600 
students  are  mentioned.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  oral  testimony  given  by  BIA 
witnesses  was  inconsistent  with  the  justi- 
fications. I  merely  suggest  that  they 
should  give  a  more  accurate  presenta- 
tion of  the  components  of  their  budget 
request. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  I  agree  with  the 
gentlewoman  in  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  1  Mr.  EdmondsonI, 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Udall)  there 
were — ayes  59,  noes  28. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Social  and  Rfhabilitation  Servicf 
jtrvenile   delinqitenct    prevention   and 

CONTROL 

For  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1968.  $5,000,000:  Proiided,  That  none 
of  the  funds  contained  herein  shall  be  used 
to  make  grants,  under  Title  I  of  said  Act,  In 
excess  of  the  following:  d)  $12,500  each  to 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Ouam.  American  Samoa, 
fuid  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
(2)  $50,000  to  each  of  the  50  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Ptierto  Rico. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT     MR.    PX7CINSKI 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pucinski:  On 
page  8.  beginning  with  line  6.  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  13.  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "For  carrying 
out  the  purp>ose8  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968.  $35.- 
000,000." 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
it  Is  late.  We  have  been  In  continuous 
session  now  for  31  hours,  and  I  shall  not 
take  my  full  5  minutes. 

This  amendment  would  Increase  the 
appropriation  under  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1968  to  the  full  amount  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1969.  May  I  remind  the  House 
that  both  Chambers  of  Congress  ap- 
proved   this    $25    million   authorization 
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unanimously.  My  committee  held  very 
extensive  hearings  and  found  that  the 
$25  million  was  more  than  needed.  This 
money  will  be  used  under  title  I  for  de- 
veloping State  plans,  rehabilitative  and 
preventive  programs;  and  under  titles  II 
and  III  for  Improving  and  training  tech- 
niques. 

Under  title  I  there  will  be  a  basic  grant 
of  $100,000  to  each  State  If  my  amend- 
ment is  adopted.  "Vou  will  recall  that  the 
House  adopted  an  amendment  providing 
block  grants  to  the  States  so  that  what- 
ever funds  are  expended  by  the  Federal 
Government  go  to  the  States  in  order  to 
develop  State  plans  and  provide  the  pro- 
gram. There  is  no  sense  in  repeating  a 
great  deal  of  detail  here  about  juvenile 
delinquency.  You  all  heard  the  debate 
when  we  approved  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation unanimously,  and  you  know  the 
greatest  single  social  problem  in  America 
today  is  the  problem  of  crime  among 
young  people.  Youthful  offenders  have  a 
50-percent  recidivism  rate  after  being 
institutionalized  for  their  first  offense. 
All  three  political  parties  In  this  country 
are  committed  to  a  total  effort  toward 
the  reduction  of  juvenile  crime.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  Member  in  this  House 
who  is  not  running  on  a  platform  of  law 
and  order.  I  believe  here  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  do  something  meaningful 
to  these  communities.  The  money  now 
proposed  in  the  measure  before  us.  $5 
million,  would  provide  8>50,000  to  each 
State.  My  amendment  would  make  more 
meaningful  and  significant  the  contribu- 
tion to  these  States  to  help  them  develop 
these  programs.  More  than  20  States  al- 
ready are  developing  and  have  developed 
State  plans.  They  need  this  Federal  as- 
sistance. Twenty  other  States  are  com- 
ing Into  the  picture  with  State  plans. 
The  basic  authorization  act  calls  for  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  State 
plan  so  that  we  can  all  have  meaningful 
programs  to  deal  with  the  great  problem 
of  crime  among  young  people  In  this 
country, 

I  hope  the  committee  will  agree  to 
accept  this  amendment.  Let  us  make  a 
real  significant  start  in  the  war  on  ju- 
venile crime  In  this  country, 

Mr,  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  PUCINSKI.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  indicate  my  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman.  I  agree 
with  what  he  says.  This  Is  the  area  in 
which  we  find  the  crime  rate  growing 
most  rapidly.  If  we  are  serious  about  our 
concern  In  this  House  about  the  prob- 
lem of  the  growth  of  crime,  we  ought  to 
adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  we  are  voting  on  to- 
day, the  committee  has  cut  the  $19  mil- 
lion budget  to  only  $5  million.  How  can 
we  expect  to  train  skilled  manpower  and 
conduct  the  model  programs  the  new 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  allows,  if  we 
do  not  vote  the  money? 

Juveniles  are  at  the  heart  of  our  crime 
problem.  Youths  between  the  ages  of  11 
and  17  commit  50  percent  of  all  bur- 
glaries, larcenies,  and  car  thefts.  A  Fed- 
eral program  to  reach  this  group  is  a 
necessity. 


Last  July,  when  we  voted  for  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act,  we  wanted  to  assist  cities  to  set 
up  training  programs  and  concentrate  on 
predelinquency  action.  We  authorized 
$25  million  for  1968 — $50  million  for 
1969 — and  $75  million  for  1970.  Unless 
we  increase  the  appropriation  now, 
there  will  be  no  grants  for  action  by  local 
governments.  There  will  be  barely 
enough  to  start  planning. 

Under  the  earlier  juvenile  delin- 
quency law  my  district.  Minneapolis,  re- 
ceived $750,000  in  grants  and  did  excel- 
lent work  through  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota and  the  Community  Health  and 
Welfare  Council. 

We  are  ready  to  make  use  of  the  new 
juvenile  delinquency  law,  if  only  the 
Congress  vsrlll  follow  through  with  the 
money  for  grants.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
accept  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr,  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  I,  too. 
will  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  less  than  a  week 
ago  we  acted  on  the  conference  report 
on  the  Labor-HEW  bill  of  almost  $19 
billion,  and  we  did  not  go  above  the 
budget.  When  the  House  originally 
passed  that  appropriation  bill  we  did  not 
go  above  the  budget  In  any  one  item.  This 
amendment  goes  above  the  budget  re- 
quest of  $19.2  million.  This  goes  above 
that. 

I  would  like  to  make  It  clear  that  there 
is  no  idea  of  being  In  opposition  to  the 
merits  of  this  program.  There  is  a  desire 
to  have  a  report  on  planning.  In  about 
3  months  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations will  start  conducting  extensive 
hearings  on  the  next  budget.  Including 
this  program.  There  is  a  request  here 
for  operational  projects  without  plan- 
ning yet  having  been  done.  In  3 
months'  time  these  hearings  will  be  had 
and  the  House  and  this  committee  will 
know  the  details  much  better  than  any 
of  us  possibly  can  now. 

We  have  in  the  bill  half  of  the  min- 
imal annual  authorization  for  grants  to 
the  States.  You  realize,  of  course,  that 
you  are  practically  half  way  through  the 
fiscal  year  period.  So  this  dovetails  with 
that.  Half  of  the  money  for  half  of  the 
fiscal  period.  What  could  be  fairer? 

In  addition  to  that,  this  bill  contains 
$650,000  for  studies  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Preven- 
tion of  Violence  dealing  precisely  with 
this  overall  problem. 

It  deals  precisely  with  this  and  may 
I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  $650,000 
is  the  full  budget  request. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  with 
half  of  the  fiscal  period  gone,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  and  with  half  of  the 
authorized  funds  provided  to  meet  the 
planning  needs  In  that  half,  and  with 
this  amendment  going  over  the  budget 


request — I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
under  these  circumstances  we  must  of 
course  be  consistent  and  reject  this 
amendment. 

I  think  that  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
PuciNSKil  knows  that  my  heart  stands 
with  his  on  this  program. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  First  of  all,  we  are  not 
halfway  into  the  fiscal  year.  I  am  sure 

the  gentleman  and  I  can  agree 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Well,  we  will  be  before 
this  is  enacted  into  law.  the  funds  are 
allocated  to  the  States,  and  the  States 
put  them  to  effective  use. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Well,  we  are  not.  half 
through  the  year  by  over  2 '  2  months,  and 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  are 
20  States  which  now  have  some  plans 
for  initiation  and  implementation.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  we  have  $650,000  in 
this  bill  for  studies.  May  I  remind  the 
gentleman  that  we  have  spent  $40  million 
since  1960  on  studies.  We  have  studies 
coming  out  of  our  ears.  This  money  in 
my  amendment  is  designed  for  action 
programs  and  to  provide  an  opportunity 
to  help  these  young  people. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  And,  is  It  not  true,  I  ask 

the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that 

this  would  be  initiating  a  new  program? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  It  is  a  new  program;  of 

course  it  is. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Normally  is  It  not  true 
that  we  fund  those  In  the  regular  bills, 
while  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  sup- 
plemental bill? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  This  Is  not  a  new 
program. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  have  no  desire  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood]. 

This  is  a  new  program.  We  have  given 
It  $5  million.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  the 
proper  way  to  start  the  program.  I  would 
hope  that  the  committee  would  stay  with 
the  $5  million  and  let  us  get  this  pro- 
gram going  as  soon  as  we  can  but  do  It  in 
an  orderly  manner,  and  that  is  to  do  the 
planning  first.  That  is  what  the  bill  pro- 
vides for. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  for  a  question. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI,  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  this  Is  a  new  pro- 
gram? Would  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
reply  to  that?  There  are  20  States  that 
have  been  developing  these  programs 
since  1960.  This  is  not  a  new  program. 
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You  have  already  expended  $40  million 
on  this  program. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  decline  to  srleM  further 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCIN3KI.  So.  when  the  gentle- 
man suggests  that  this  Is  a  new  program. 
I  will  state  to  the  gentleman  that  It  la  not 
a  new  program. 

J  Mr.  MAHON.  I  decline  to  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  shall 
just  read  from  the  bill,  and  this  Is  the 
exact  language  proposed  In  the  budget 
request : 

For  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Preventloa  and  Control  Act 
of  19«8.  •S.OOO.OOO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment  do  now  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ulljaois  (Mr.  Pucinski). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Cleric  read  ais  follows : 
CHAPTER  vn 

DEPARTMENT    OP   TRANSPORTATION 

OmCX    OF    THX    Secretabt 

SAI^RHS     iLND     KXPENSKS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
and  expenses",  tascooo. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
the  full  5  minutes  either,  but  I  believe  It 
Is  important  at  this  point  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  dlstlngiUshed  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  am  sure  that  he  Is  familiar 
with  this,  and  I  understand  that  a  num- 
ber of  Members,  particularly  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  have  asked  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  the  highway  trust 
funds,  and  cutbacks,  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  the  committee.  I  am 
sure,  are  familiar  with. 

However,  the  most  recent  cutback  has 
caused  probably  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems in  the  highway  programing,  and 
highway  construction  Industry  of  any 
cutbacks  previously  ordered  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  armounced  cutback  was  $200 
million  in  spending.  The  unannounced 
effect  of  the  cutback  Is  in  excess  of  $1 
billion  in  obllgatlonal  authority  during 
a  brief  3-month  period  between  the  date 
of  the  armouncement  in  September  and 
the  December  1st  date. 

During  that  entire  period  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  obviously  on  or- 
ders of  the  President,  has  frozen  all  obli- 
gations in  order  to  accomplish  a  $200 
million  expenditure  cutback.  This  results 
in  a  $1  billion  total  complete  freeze  on 
highway  construction  for  this  period  of 
about  3  months. 

All  previous  cutbacks  have  been  In  the 
form  of  $1  billion  or  $1.2  billion  in  cuts 
in  obllgatlonal  authority  and  the  States 
had  the  say-so  as  to  where  the  cuts 
would  cwne. 

This  cut  meansi  the  States  have  noth- 
ing to  say  about  It.  It  is  em  absolute  freeze 
of  obligations  for  a  3-month  period 
amounting  to  $1  bUlion. 

But  I  ask  this  question  particularly  in 
view  of  the  express  language  in  the  1968 


Highway  Act.  stating  a  sense  of  Con- 
gress prohibiting  the  withholding  or 
freezing  or  highway  trust  funds. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  WtkanI. 

Mr.  WTMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  I  am  vitally 
Interested  in  what  he  Is  referring  to,  and 
that  I  have  an  amendment  designed  to 
prohibit  the  cutbacks  and  to  restore  the 
language  your  Committee  on  Public 
Works  wrote  into  the  1968  Highway  Act. 
The  gentleman  realizes  that  my  amend- 
ment would  remove  from  the  language 
to  which  the  gentleman  has  referred  In 
the  Highway  Act  of  1968;  the  precatory 
phraseology  adopted  In  the  other  body 
to  the  effect  It  was  merely  a  sense  of  the 
Congress.  Instead  of  mandatory  law. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  understand  that,  and  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  In  proposing 
that  change. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  having 
called  the  attention  of  this  body  to  a 
clear-cut  violation  by  the  administration 
of  legislative  language  which  was  passed 
and  signed  into  law  by  the  President  just 
last  August. 

It  makes  little  sense  for  us  to  pass  leg- 
islation if  the  clear  Intent  of  our  legis- 
lation Is  violated  a  month  later. 

As  I  recall,  the  same  thing  happened 
almost  a  year  ago.  and  at  those  hearings 
a  brief  was  submitted  by  Senator  Brooke, 
the  former  attorney  general  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  in  which  he 
said  this  type  of  cutback  of  trust  funds 
was  illegal. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes,  and  of  course  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
said  to  the  contrary.  And  It  was  on  the 
basis  of  that  that  the  decision  was  made 
to  do  it  by  Executive  order,  even  though 
it  was  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  Members 
who  helped  draft  the  1968  Highway  Act 
that  that  was  not  the  case. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  I  commend  him 
and  my  colleague  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Wyman]  for  their  efforts  to  save 
our  highway  system  from  these  unjusti- 
fied and.  In  my  opinion,  illegal  cutbacks 
and  freezes  of  trust  fimds. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
question  I  wanted  to  ask  the  chairman 
was.  In  view  of  the  exclusions  or  excep- 
tions made  here  under  the  basic  law 
itself,  the  Revenue  Expenditure  Control 
Act  relating  to  Vietnam  and  Interest 
costs  and  veterans  benefits  and  social 
security  trust  funds,  then  the  new  excep- 
tions made  in  specific  amounts  under 
this  bUl  in  the  last  UUe,  title  X. 

The  question  I  sun  asking  Is:  Was  there 
any  consideration  given,  and  If  not.  could 
the  gentleman  indicate  why  not,  relating 
to  no  withholding  or  cutback  of  highway 
trust  funds? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say,  briefly,  that 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
on  September  9,  in  the  Summer  Review 
of  the  1969  budget,  said  that,  If  we  did 
not  exempt  CCC  and  public  assistance. 


then  the  cut  in  the  various  other  pro- 
grams would  be  $7  billion  or  so  rather 
than  $6  billion,  and  that  It  might  be 
necessary  to  cut  some  $200  million  In 
the  Federal  aid  highway  program. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  It  was 
up  to  Congress  to  make  the  $6  billion  ex- 
penditure cut.  However,  we  have  made, 
or  will  probably  only  make,  about  a  $3.5 
billion  cut.  so  it  is  up  to  the  Executive 
to  make  the  selections  on  the  other;  the 
law  left  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive as  to  where  the  additional  cuts 
should  be  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  ADimnsTRATiON 

SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration,  Including 
unlfprms  and  allowances  therefor,  as  au- 
thorized by  law  (6  U.S.C.  5901-6902);  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles;  and  services  as 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109;  $300,000.  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  appropriation 
for  "Urban  mass   transportation  grants". 

AMENDMENT    OrTERED    BT    MR.    WYMAN 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wtman:  On 
page  10,  line  21,  Insert  the  following  para- 
graph: 

"FEDERAL-AID    HIGHWAY    FUNDING 

No  part  of  any  sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  expenditure  upon  any  Ped- 
eral-ald  highway  system  shall  be  withheld 
from  apportionment,  impounded,  or  other- 
wise withheld  from  obligation  by  reason  of 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1988,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  except 
such  specined  sums  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, as  necessary  to  be  withheld  from  ob- 
ligation for  specific  periods  of  time  to  assure 
that  sufficient  amounts  will  be  available  In 
the  highway  trust  fund  to  defray  the  ex- 
penditures which  will  be  required  to  be  made 
from  such  fund." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  reserves  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  remedy  Exe- 
cutive action  in  respect  to  cutbacks  in 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program  that 
are  violative  of  the  expressed  intent  of 
Congress  and  flout  Its  will.  Such  action 
Is,  as  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
said,  pennywlse  and  pound  foolish.  These 
are  trust  fund  moneys  here  in  the  high- 
way program,  and  their  deferral  does 
not  represent  a  reduction  in  the  spend- 
ing program  but  only  a  postponement. 
Virtually  all  of  the  experts  in  the  fleld 
that  relate  to  highways  say  that  this 
$200  million  that  Is  deferred  by  Execu- 
tive order  against  the  will  and  Intent  of 
Congress  Is  going  to  cost  more  for  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation — much  more. 

But.  in  addition,  what  it  will  do  Is  to 
stretcn  It  out  and  delay  the  construction 
of  the  lifeblood  of  the  Nation,  which  is 
our  highway  system. 

This  House,  earlier  this  year.  In  Au- 
gust, passed  almost  the  exact  language 
of  this  amendment  in  the  Highway  Act. 
But  when  the  bill  arrived  In  the  other 
body,  they  changed  It  by  adding  that 
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most  Iniquitous  and  invidious  of  all 
precatory  phraseology,  which  is  a  "sense 
of  Congress."  This  means  nothing  at  all 
in  the  law  to  the  executive  branch. 

So,  of  course,  what  has  happened  so 
far  as  the  Chief  Executive  is  concerned 
is  perfectly  proper  and  perfectly  legal. 
But  it  thwarts  the  will  of  this  body.  It 
seems  to  me  now,  in  order  to  allow  order- 
ly planning  in  the  highway  programs  and 
not  get  Into  unwarranted  delays,  and  In 
accordance  with  the  policy  established 
for  those  exemptions  included  in  this 
bill  at  page  12  for  two  other  agencies,  and 
to  reflect  economy  in  the  long  run  for  the 
country,  we  should  add  the  exemption, 
proposed  by  my  amendment,  to  this  bill. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  not  in- 
sist upon  his  point  of  order. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
have  already  said,  these  cutbacks  of 
trust  funds — as  distlnquished  from  gen- 
eral revenue  funds — may  well  be  illegal. 
I  applaud  my  colleagues  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  highway  program  and  its  uninter- 
rupted funding.  As  a  member  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  I  think  the  lan- 
guage of  this  amendment  is  excellent  and 
to  the  point.  I  support  It  and  urge  the 
Chair  to  rule  favorably  so  we  may  adopt 
it. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  would 
like,  first,  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman 
whether  this  is  the  same  amendment  the 
gentleman  offered  in  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  It  is.  I  thought  I  was 
dutybound  to  offer  the  amendment  in  the 
full  committee  before  offering  it  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Does  not 
the  gentleman  think  that  the  law-en- 
forcement agencies,  the  Federal  prison 
system,  the  U.S.  district  attorneys  ofHces, 
the  courts,  and  all  of  these  other  pro- 
grams come  far  ahead  of  the  highway 
program  Insofar  as  exemption  from  this 
law? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit  me  to  make  the 
observation,  I  think  all  matters  of  this 
nature  are  proper  problems  of  priority 
for  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  am 
looking  here  with  this  amendment  to 
save  money,  not  only  to  save  money  In 
the  long  run,  but  to  get  our  roads  built. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  always  thought  the  best  way  to 
save  money  was  not  to  spend  It. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  yield  further  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

I  make  one  other  observation,  which 
is  that  when  I  voted  against  the  tax  in- 
crease I  warned  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  that  just  exactly  this  sort  of  thing 
would  happen  if  Congress  did  not  maJce 
the  cuts  Itself.  The  Congress  did  not 
make  the  cuts,  and  I  hope  In  acting  on 
this  amendment  that  we  will  specify  cuts 
that  should  not  be  made  as  well  as  those 
that  should.  I  believe  It  is  in  the  public 
interest  to  go  ahead  on  our  road  sys- 
tem and  save  the  money  that  will  be 


wasted  by  this  unwarranted  Executive 
action. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  insist  on  his  point  of  order? 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Insist 
on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
is  legislative  In  character  and  goes  to 
funds  not  carried  In  the  bill.  Clearly  in 
my  judgment  it  Is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order,  and  I  make  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  wish  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  inqijlre 
whether  there  are  not  two  Items  on  page 
12  of  the  bill  of  exactly  the  same  spe- 
cific sort  of  thing? 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  O'Hara  of 
Michigan ) .  The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 
Without  going  into  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  items  on  page  12,  re- 
ferred to  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire,  would  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  House 
prior  to  consideration  of  this  bill  which 
specifically  waived  points  of  order  against 
the  bill. 

With  respect  to  the  point  of  order 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
Chair  is  constrained  to  agree  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  does  constitute 
legislation  upon  an  appropriation  bill 
and  that,  in  addition,  the  amendment 
deals  with  funds  not  carried  in  this  bill. 
The  point  of  order  Is  sustained. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Reventte  and  E^PENDiTtnuE  Control  Act 
OF  1968 
Sec.  1002.  Expenditures  and  net  lending 
during  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969. 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (not 
more  than  $907,000,000)  for  farm  price  sup- 
ports (not  including  amounts  for  special  ac- 
tivities), and  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (not  more  than  $660.- 
000,000)  for  grants  to  States  for  public  as- 
sistance as  authorized  by  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  amended.  In  excess  of  the  respective 
amounts  estimated  therefor  on  pages  239  and 
15  of  the  Budget  for  1969  (H.  Doc.  225.  Part 
1).  and  new  obllgatlonal  and  loan  authority 
heretofore  or  hereafter  enacted  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  such  purposes  In  excess  of  the  respec- 
tive amounts  estimated  therefor  on  pages  239 
and  306  and  307  of  the  Budget  for  1969,  shall 
not  be  counted  against  the  aggregate  limita- 
tions on  exptendltures  and  net  lending  and 
new  obllgatlonal  authority  and  loan  author- 
ity prescribed  by  Sections  202(a)  and  203 
(a)  of  Title  n  of  the  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture Control  Act  of  1968. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BT    MR.    FINDLET 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pindlet:  On 
page  12,  on  line  8.  strike  all  after  the  second 
comma,  and  strike  all  of  lines  9  and  10. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  even  at  this  late  hour,  because, 
frankly,  the  language  which  would  be 
stricken  by  my  amendment  is  what  this 
supplemental  is  really  all  about.  If  it 
were  not  for  this  exemption,  intended  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  I  question  whether  we 
would  be  here  at  all  today  with  a 
supplemental. 


There  is  very  little  money  In  this  bill, 
about  $100  million.  But  this  provision 
does  permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
exemption  in  the  operation  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  under  the 
Expenditure  Control  Act. 

The  farm  programs  are  financed 
through  the  CCC.  This  is  backdoor  fi- 
nancing. The  only  possible  way  the 
economizers  can  exert  expenditure  con- 
trol Is  by  means  of  the  act  we  passed 
earlier  this  year.  Yet  here  we  have  before 
us  language  which  would  exempt  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from 
this  control.  The  effect  of  my  amend- 
ment would  be  to  retain  some  measure 
of  fiscal  restraint  over  the  operations  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  If  this 
exemption  stays  in  the  bill,  then  the 
money  of  the  CCC,  up  to  the  $907  mil- 
lion at  least,  will  be  exempt  from  this 
control. 

I  am  sure  none  of  us  wants  the  belt- 
tightening  operation  to  neglect  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  Government. 

The  argument  may  be  raised  that  from 
the  outset  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration was  intended  to  be  exempted 
under  the  Expenditure  Control  Act,  but 
this  was  never  said  so  in  black  and  white 
or  said  so  verbally  to  my  knowledge.  This 
is  merely  an  idea  which  has  arisen  lately. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
plainly  said  by  letter  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  that 
he  has  foimd  ways  to  live  within  the 
Expenditure  Control  Act  except  for  $258 
million,  and  he  can  easily  take  care  of 
that  problem  and  more  simply  by  an- 
nouncing that  in  the  new  feed  grains 
program  there  will  not  be  advance  pay- 
ments in  the  springtime.  That  expendi- 
ture can  be  set  over  to  the  next  fiscal 
year.  So  there  is  absolutely  no  necessity 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  exempt 
the  CCC  from  the  application  of  the  dis- 
ciplines intended  to  be  applied  by  the 
Expenditure  Control  Act. 

I  therefore  urge  support  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  I  Mr.  Mahon]  a  question. 
Has  there  been  an  estimate  this  year  as 
to  how  much  more  money  Is  going  to  be 
needed  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration because  of  weather  conditions? 
Take  the  example  of  wheat  at  $1.17  a 
bushel.  It  is  my  understanding  they  had 
not  expected  this  amount  of  wheat  and 
grain  to  go  into  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation;  therefore,  in  order  for  the 
Government  to  comply  with  the  law  un- 
der the  farm  program  they  are  going  to 
need  more  money  to  meet  these 
obligations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  will  yield,  the 
estimate  we  got  last  week  in  testimony 
from  the  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Is  that  $907  million,  addi- 
tional to  the  expenditure  estimate  in  the 
January  budget,  would  be  needed  for 
Commodity  Ciedlt  Corporation  farm 
price  support  expenditures.  That  was 
based  on   the  September  crop  r^xjrts. 
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These  are  uncontnrflable  items  unless 
provisions  of  the  basic  farm  legislation 
are  changed.  They  stand  on  the  same 
footing  in  that  sense  as  public  assistance 
grants,  veterans  benefits,  and  social  se- 
curity. They  arise  out  of  fixed  provisions 
of  law. 

And  may  I  add  the  point  here  also  Is 
that  if  the  CCC  and  public  assistance 
exemptions  In  the  bill  are  not  enacted, 
crippling  offseting  cuts  in  many  other 
programs  will  have  to  be  made,  because 
the  law  requires  a  net  overall  cut  of 
$6  billion  in  the  nonexempted  areas  of 
Government  spending.  This  point  is  cov- 
ered in  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
this  bill. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Yes.  I  may  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  this  same  letter  to  which 
I  referred,  dated  September  24,  signed 
by  Secretary  Freeman,  he  stated  that 
they  did  have  the  money,  the  resources 
to  meet  fully  all  contracts  under  the 
1968  year,  and  he  set  forth  in  addition 
the  items  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, the  school  milk  program,  and  all  of 
that  vUiich  might  be  pinched,  but  he 
did  by  tills  letter  show  he  had  further 
ways  to  cut  back  $850  million.  Therefore, 
the  only  problem  is  $258  million,  not 
$907  million.  I  have  already  outlined  the 
means  by  which  this  problem  can  be  met. 

Mr.  WHrrTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

We  had  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  before  certain  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  on  Octo- 
ber 2.  We  also  had  representatives  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  At  that 
time  they  said  they  would  absorb  this 
$900  million  if  forced  to.  But  let  me  tell 
you  how  they  said  they  would  have  to 
do  it. 

First,  they  would  have  to  sell  FHA 
notes.  Second,  they  would  have  to  reduce 
Public  Law  480  expenditures.  They  would 
also  have  to  make  further  decreases  in 
other  programs.  Including  food  stamps. 
And  they  would  probably  have  to  seU 
other  assets  to  meet  the  problem. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  said  they  could 
absorb  it  by  cutting  the  meat  and  poul- 
try inspection  and  other  marketing  serv- 
ices by  $153  million,  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram by  $249  million,  the  food  stamp 
program  by  $238  million — all  directed  to 
the  consumer  programs. 

If  they  directed  the  cut  in  other  di- 
rections, they  said  they  might  cut  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  by  $154 
million,  payments  to  State  extension 
services  by  $159  million,  the  REA  by  $369 
million,  the  Farmers  Home  by  $313  mil- 
lion, the  Sugar  Act,  and  so  forth.  In 
other  words,  the  corporation  has  its 
obligation  to  carry  out.  Unless  we  go 
along  with  the  provlsloiis  of  this  bill  we 
will  be  directing  a  susbtantial  cut  in  ad- 
dition to  that  which  has  already  been 
imposed  by  the  $6  billion  expenditure 
cut  voted  earlier.  I  say  it  is  absolutely 
Imperative  that  this  exception  to  the 
expenditure  control  legislation  be  made. 
Otherwise  it  could  completely  eliminate 
certain  other  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
matter  has  been  thoroughly  explored  and 
that  the  extra  costs  for  public  assist- 
ance, including  medicaid,  were  not  con- 
templated by  the  original  expenditure 
cut  of  $6  billion?  This  language  In  this 


bill  prevents  reductions  in  other  pro- 
grams which  were  not  anticipated,  and 
which  Congress  did  not  contemplate, 
when  the  tax  bill  was  passed. 

I  see  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Mills  1  on  the  floor.  His  committee 
handled  the  expenditure  reduction  leg- 
islation. I  am  sure  that  he  fully  agrees 
that  this  provision  in  this  bill  is  neces- 
sary and  that  the  Flndley  amendment 
should  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  certainly  cor- 
rect. Unless  we  carry  these  two  provi- 
sions you  win  have  voted  a  $7.2  billion 
to  $7.4  billion  cut,  instead  of  the  $6  bil- 
lion cut  which  was  intended. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  be 
concluded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  PindleyI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  contemplates  reductions  in 
the  Federal  Extension  Service,  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Economic  Research  Service,  Ag- 
ricultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service.  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. Agricultural  Research  Service, 
and  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  for  the 
purpose  of  transferring  these  funds  to 
the  President's  Council  on  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity, the  Interagency  Committee  on 
Mexican-American  Affairs,  and  the  VS. 
Mexico  Commission  for  Border  Develop- 
ment and  Friendship. 

This  is  in  contravention  of  section  508 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1969 
t  P.L.  90-46 ) .  However,  I  understand  that 
it  is  contended  that  it  is  within  section 
307  of  the  Independent  OfiBces  and  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Appropriation  Bill  of  1969.  H.R. 
17023.  On  the  face  of  it.  this  would  be  true 
as  to  authority,  but  not  as  to  intent  nor 
as  to  soundness.  Thus,  while  there  may 
be  authority,  cei^idnly  there  is  no  man- 
date. The  original  language  of  section 
307  In  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill, 
presumably  put  there  at  the  request  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  stated  the  au- 
thority was  for  a  transfer  from  those  de- 
partments and  agencies  interested  in 
these  new  programs. 

These  programs  In  no  way  compare  in 
value  to  those  which  the  Department 
would  reduce,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  would  be  in  error  in  requiring 
these  reductions  for  these  purposes. 

I,  therefore,  filed  a  strong  protest,  not 
only  with  the  Department  but  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  Budget  Director,  and  the 
President. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  contemplated 
offering  the  following  amendment  at  this 
point: 

On  page  13  after  line  34.  Insert: 

"Sec.  1003.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated la  thU  bin  shall  be  used  to  transfer 


funds  heretofore  appropirlated  from  the  For- 
est Service,  Extension  Service.  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service.  Soli  Conservation  Service.  Economic 
Research  Service.  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service,  Rural  Electrlflca- 
tlon  Administration,  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  and  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  or 
from  other  agricultural  agencies  or  programs 
to  the  President's  Council  on  Youth  Oppwrtu- 
nlty,  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Mexican- 
American  Affairs,  the  U.S. -Mexico  Commis- 
sion for  Border  Development  and  Friendship, 
and  the  National  Council  on  Indian  Oppor- 
tunity, or  to  purposes  other  than  that  for 
which  appropriated." 

Having  discussed  this  situation  with 
Chairman  Mahon,  a  conferee  on  both  the 
Agriculture  and  Independent  offices  ap- 
propriations bills  and  who  agrees  that  no 
draft  of  funds  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  programs  for  the  President's 
Council  of  Youth  Opportunity,  the  In- 
teragency Committee  on  Mexican-Amer- 
ican affairs  or  the  United  States-Mexico 
Commission  for  Border  Development  and 
Friendship  be  made,  but  they  should  t>e 
financed  from  other  sources,  I  shall  not 
offer  such  amendment. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  H.R.  20300,  is 
another  major  disappointment  of  the 
90th  Congress  which  has  witnessed  the 
conservative  coalition  consistently  using 
the  war  in  Vietnam  as  an  excuse  to  fail 
to  appropriate  the  funds  authorized  in 
many  forward  looking  measures  designed 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  disadvantaged 
and  the  deprived  of  this  land. 

It  is  distressing  to  see  the  food  stamp 
program  for  which  we  gained  a  signifi- 
cant victory  earlier  in  this  session  starved 
by  a  reduction  of  $70  million  from  the 
administration's  request  of  S90  million  to 
the  now  recommended  $20  million. 

The  National  Commission  on  Con- 
sumer Finance  created  by  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  has  l)een  denied  any  funds 
at  all. 

The  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
provides  but  $5  million  of  the  $19  million 
requested  for  juvenile  delinquency  pre- 
vention and  control. 

The  major  new  legislation  of  the  90th 
Congress  was  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968  designed  to  re- 
affirm the  1949  national  goal  of  a  decent 
home  and  a  suitable  living  environment 
for  every  American. 

Unfortunately,  the  level  of  funding 
proposed  to  carry  out  the  hopes  raised  by 
that  act  will  be  rendered  nugatory. 

The  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
provides  no  funds  for  tenant  services,  in- 
cluding much  needed  police  protection 
for  residents  of  public  housing;  no  funds 
for  FHA  counseling  services;  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  delivered 
a  severe  blow  to  the  new  sections  235  and 
236  interest  reduction  payments  In  the 
new  rental  and  homeownership  programs 
by  reducing  the  contract  authorization 
from  the  requested  $75  million  to  $25 
million  for  each  program. 

The  supplemental  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  earlier  failure  of  Congress  to 
appropriate  funds  for  implementation  of 
the  Fair  Housing  Law  of  1968  in  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  17023.  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  and  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1969.  It  provides 
$1  million  compared  with  the  $9  million 
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appropriation  approved  by  the  Senate 
but  deleted  entirely  by  the  conference 
committee  on  H.R.  17023. 

On  September  25,  1968,  the  Senate  by 
voice  vote  agreed  to  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  17023,  the  Independent  Of- 
fices, and  Department  of  HUD  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  1969,  and  thus  cleared 
the  legislation  for  the  President.  This  ac- 
tion upheld  the  failure  of  the  House  to 
appropriate  funds  to  implement  the  fair 
housing  program  authorized  by  title  VIII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968,  and  up- 
held the  deletion  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee of  the  $9,000,000  appropriation 
approved  by  the  Senate  to  implement  the 
fair  housing  program.  This  irresponsible 
action  would  have  made  it  impossible  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  carry  out  its  responsibili- 
ties under  the  fair  housing  law.  In  his 
comments  on  this  action  taken  by  the 
Congress,  HUD  Secretary  Robert  C. 
Weaver  observed : 

I  am  shocked  and  stunned  to  hear  that 
the  Congress  has  failed  to  provide  funds  for 
the  new  Fair  Housing  Law 

The  failure  to  appropriate  funds  for  Fair 
Housing  Is  a  blow  to  progress  In  race  rela- 
tions. It  is  a  repudiation  of  the  will  of  Con- 
gress, which  by  a  large  majority  enacted 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  with  Its  Pair  Housing 
provisions. 

We  simply  cannot  Implement  the  Fair 
Housing  law  without  more  personnel.  We  do 
not  have  enough  people  assigned  to  related 
activities  to  carry  out  the  functions  to  which 
they  are  now  assigned.  They  are  clearly  un- 
available to  Initiate  the  new  program.  With- 
out manpower,  the  Pair  Housing  legislation 
IS  a  meaningless  gesture. 

The  failure  of  the  Congress  now  to 
appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  imple- 
ment the  fair  housing  law  in  effect  re- 
peals the  provisions  of  the  law  which 
assign  primary  responsibility  for  admin- 
istering the  law  to  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  He  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  undertake  a 
comprehensive  range  of  educational  and 
investigative  activities  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination based  on  race,  color,  rell- 
Rion,  or  national  origin  In  the  sale,  rental, 
financing,  or  advertising  of  dwelling 
units.  He  is  authorized  to  conduct  studies 
and  publish  reports,  and  encourage  vol- 
untary compliance  with  the  law  through 
other  appropriate  means.  Furthermore, 
he  is  authorized  to  receive  and  investi- 
gate complaints  of  discrimination  and 
to  attempt  to  resolve  them  by  persuasion 
and  conciliation,  and  to  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  agencies  in  doing  so. 

The  refusal  of  Congress  to  appropri- 
ate the  necessary  fimds  so  that  the  edu- 
cational and  concllatory  action  envi- 
sioned in  the  law  can  be  initiated,  will 
further  contribute  to  the  denial  of  the 
basic  human  rights  of  millions  of  people 
in  this  country. 

In  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968,  Con- 
gress promised  to  improve  race  relations 
in  housing.  This  promise  can  not  be  kept, 
unless  Congress  is  willing  to  fulfill  Its 
commitment.  The  time  to  do  so  Is  long 
overdue. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sun- 
dry amendments  adopted  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  amendments  be 


agreed  to  and  the  bill  as  amended  do 
pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mills) 
having  resumed  the  chair.  Mr.  O'Hara 
of  Michigan,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  20300 >  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills)  .  Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on 
any  amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will 
put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION   TO    RCCOMMrr 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  In  its 
present  form,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin  moves  to  recommit 
the  bill.  H.R.  20300,  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


who  spoke  on  this  bill  be  permitted  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
Include  pertinent  tabular  material  and 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  bill  just  passed  and  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  with  reference  to  the 
various  paragraphs  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  insists  upon  its 
amendments  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14096)  en- 
titled 'An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  In- 
crease the  penalties  for  unlawful  acts 
involving  lysergic  acid  diethylamide 
(LSD)  and  other  depressant  and  stim- 
ulant drugs,  and  for  other  purposes," 
disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Hill,  Mr. 
Yarborough,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Javits. 
Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Dominick  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.    MAHON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   that   all    Members 


COMMON  CARRIER  OPERATIONS  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bUl  (H.R.  18248)  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  9,  1955,  relat- 
ing to  certain  common  carrier  operations 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

"That  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  lor  the  regulation  of  fares  for 
the  transportation  of  schoolchildren  In  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  August  9. 
1955  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  44-214a).  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

•  'Sec.  2.  In  the  case  of  any  common  car- 
rier required  to  furnish  transportation  to 
schoolchildren  at  a  reduced  fare  under  this 
Act.  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Commission  shall  certify  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
respect  to  each  calendar  month  commencing 
v^-lth  September  1968,  and  ending  August 
1971,  all  inclusive,  an  amount  which  Is  the 
difference  between  the  total  of  all  reduced 
fares  paid  during  such  calendar  month  to 
such  carrier  by  schoolchildren  In  accordance 
with  this  Act  and  the  amount  which  would 
have  been  paid  during  that  month  to  such 
carrier  If  such  fares  had  been  paid  at  the 
lowest  adult  fare  established  by  the  Com- 
mission for  regular  route  transportation  In 
that  month.  The  certification  required  by 
this  section  shall  be  made  for  each  such 
month  as  soon  as  practicable  following  the 
end  thereof.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  upon  receiving  any  such 
certification,  shall  pay  the  carrier  with  re- 
spect to  which  that  "certification  was  filed 
an  amount  eqval  to  the  amount  contained 
therein." " 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
passed  the  House  on  July  22.  1968. 

It  passed  the  other  body  on  October  4. 
1968.  with  an  amendment. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  cost  of  school 
transportation  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— over  and  above  the  authorized 
reduced  school  fare — shall  be  borne  by 
the  general  public,  and  not  solely  by 
transit  users.  The  bill  provides  a  formula 
under  which  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  would  pay  over  to  each  com- 
mon carrier  required  to  furnish  trans- 
portation to  schoolchildren  in  the  Dis- 
trict at"a  reduced  fare,  the  difference  be- 
tween such  reduced  school  fare  and  the 
lowest  adult  fare  chargeable  by  the  car- 
rier for  regular  route  transportation. 

The  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Commission,  which  is  the  official 
body  exercising  regulatory  jurisdiction 
over  transit  carrier  rates  and  operations 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  would 
certify  to  the  District  government  the 
amount  payable  to  each  carrier. 

As  amended  and  passed  by  the  Senate, 
HR.  18248  would  require  monthly  cer- 
tification and  payment  of  the  amounts 
due  from  September  1967  through  Aug\ist 
1971. 

The  House  language  had  provided  for 
certification  and  payment  on  an  annual 
basis. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in.  i 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE  ACT 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  7417)  to 
prescribe  administrative  procedures  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  government, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  aft«r  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

"SHORT  Tm.« 

"SscnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the 
'District  of  Columbia  AdmlnlstratlTe  Proce- 
dure Act'. 

"OTHra  AtTTHOaiTT 

"Sec  2.  This  Act  shall  supplement  all 
other  provisions  or  law  establishing  proce- 
dures to  be  observed  by  the  Commissioner, 
the  CouncU.  and  agencies  or  the  District 
government  in  the  application  of  laws  ad- 
ministered by  them,  except  that  this  Act 
shall  supersede  any  such  law  and  procedure 
to  the  extent  or  any  confllot  therewith. 

"otratmoti 

"Ssc.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

" ( 1)  (a)  the  term  'Commlaaloner'  mmtnti  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  his  designated  agent; 


"(b)  the  term  Oouncir  means  the  District 
of  Columbia  Coimoll; 

"(3)  the  term  District'  means  the  District 
of  Columbia: 

"(3)  the  term  'agency'  includes  both  sub- 
ordinate agency  and  independent  agency: 

"(4)  the  term  'subordinate  agency'  means 
any  offlcer.  employee,  offlce.  department,  divi- 
sion, board,  commission,  or  other  agency  or 
the  government  of  the  District,  other  than 
an  independent  agency  or  the  Commissioner 
or  the  Council,  required  by  law  or  by  the 
Commissioner  or  the  Council  to  administer 
any  law  or  any  rule  adopted  under  the  au- 
thority of  a  law; 

"(5)  the  term  'Independent  agency'  means 
any  agency  of  the  government  of  the  District 
with  respect  to  which  the  Commissioner  and 
the  Council  are  not  authorized  by  law,  other 
than  this  Act.  to  establish  administrative 
procedures,  but  does  not  Include  the  several 
courts  of  the  District  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Tax  Court; 

"(6)  the  term  'rule'  means  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  any  Commissioner's,  Council's, 
or  agency  statement  of  general  or  particular 
applicability  and  future  effect  designed  to 
Implement,  interpret,  or  prescribe  law  or  pol- 
icy or  to  describe  the  organization,  proce- 
dure, or  practice  requirements  of  the  Com- 
missioner. Council,  or  of  any  agency: 

"(7)  the  term  'rulemaking'  means  Com- 
missioner's, Council's,  or  agency  process  for 
the  formulation,  amendment,  or  repeal  of  a 
rule; 

"(8)  the  term  'contested  case'  means  a 
proceeding  before  the  Conunlssloner.  the 
Council,  or  any  agency  In  which  the  legal 
rights,  duties,  or  privileges  of  specific  parties 
are  required  by  any  law  (other  than  this 
Act),  or  by  constitutional  right,  to  be  deter- 
mined after  a  hearing  before  the  Commis- 
sioner or  the  Council  or  before  an  agency, 
but  shall  not  Include  (A)  any  matter  sub- 
ject to  a  subsequent  trial  of  the  law  and  the 
facta  de  novo  In  any  court;  (B)  the  selection 
or  tenure  of  an  offlcer  or  employee  of  the 
District;  (C)  proceedings  In  which  decisions 
rest  solely  on  inspections,  tests,  or  elections: 
and  (D)  cases  in  which  the  Commissioner. 
Council,  or  an  agency  act  as  an  agent  for  a 
court  of  the  District; 

"(9)  the  term  person'  includes  Individ- 
uals, partnerships,  corporations,  associations, 
and  public  or  private  organizations  of  any 
character  other  than  the  Commissioner,  the 
Council,  or  an  agency; 

"(10)  the  term  'party'  Includes  the  Com- 
missioner, the  Council,  and  {Uiy  person  or 
agency  named  or  admitted  as  a  party,  or 
properly  seeking  and  entitled  as  of  right  to 
be  admitted  as  a  party.  In  any  proceeding 
before  the  Commissioner,  the  Council,  or  an 
agency,  but  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  the  Commissioner,  the  Council,  or 
an  agency  from  admitting  the  Conunlssloner, 
the  Council,  or  any  person  or  agency  as  a 
party  for  limited  purposes; 

"(II)  the  term  'order'  means  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  final  disposition  (whether 
affirmative,  negative.  Injunctive,  or  declara- 
tory In  form)  of  the  Commissioner  or  Council 
or  of  any  agency  In  any  matter  other  than 
rulemaking,  but  Including  licensing; 

"(12)  the  term 'license' includes  the  whole 
or  part  of  any  permit,  certificate,  approval, 
registration,  charter,  membership,  statutory 
exemption,  or  other  form  of  permission 
granted  by  the  Conunlssloner.  the  Council,  or 
any  agency; 

"(13)  the  term  'licensing'  Includes  process 
respecting  the  grant,  renewal,  denial,  revoca- 
tion, suspension,  annulment,  withdrawal, 
limitation,  amendment,  modification,  or  con- 
ditioning of  a  license  by  the  Commissioner 
or  the  Council  or  an  agency; 

"(14)  the  term  'reller  Includes  the  whole 
or  part  of  any  Commissioner's  or  Council's 
or  agency  (A)  grant  or  money,  assistance, 
license,  authority,  exemption,  exception, 
privilege,  or  remedy;  (B)  recognition  or  any 
claim,    right.    Unmunlty,    privilege,    exemp- 


tion, or  exception;  and  (C)  taking  or  any 
other  action  upon  the  application  or  petition 
of,  and  beneficial  to,  any  person; 

"(16)  the  term  'proceeding'  means  any 
process  of  the  Conunlsslcfner  or  Council  or 
an  agency  as  defined  In  paragraphs  (6).  (II), 
and  (12)  of  this  section;  and 

"(16)  the  term  'sanction'  Includes  the 
whole  or  part  of  any  Commissioner's  or  Coun- 
cil's or  agency  (A)  prohibition,  requirement, 
limitation,  or  other  condition  affecting  the 
freedom  of  any  person;  (B)  withholding  of 
reller;  (C)  Imposition  or  any  form  or  penalty 
or  fine;  (D)  destruction,  taking,  seizure,  or 
withholding  of  property;  (E)  assessment  of 
damages,  reimbursement,  restitution,  com- 
pensation, costs,  charges,  or  fees:  (P)  re- 
quirement, revocation,  or  suspension  of  a 
license;  and  (O)  taking  of  other  compulsory 
or  restrictive  action. 

"ESTABLISHMENT    OF    GENESAL    PROCEDURES 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commissioner  and  the 
Council  shall,  for  themselves  and  for  each 
subordinate  agency,  establish  or  require  each 
subordinate  agency  to  establish  procedures 
In  accordance  with  this  Act. 

"(b)  Each  Independent  agency  shall  estab- 
lish procedures  In  accordance  with  this  Act 

"(c)  The  procedures  required  to  be  estab- 
lished by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  or  this 
section  shall  Include  requirements  of  prac- 
tice before  the  Commissioner  and  the  Coun- 
cil and  each  agency. 

"OmCIAL    PtTBLICATlON 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  pub- 
lish at  regular  Intervals  not  less  frequently 
than  once  every  two  weeks  a  bulletin  to  be 
known  as  the  'District  of  Columbia  Register.' 
In  which  shall  be  set  forth  the  full  text  of 
all  rules  filed  In  the  offlce  of  the  Commis- 
sioner during  the  period  covered  by  each 
Issue  of  such  bulletin,  except  that  the  Com- 
missioner may  In  his  discretion  omit  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  Register  rules  the 
publication  or  which  would  be  unduly  cum- 
bersome, expensive,  or  otherwise  Inexpedient, 
ir.  In  lieu  of  such  publication,  there  Is  in- 
cluded in  the  Register  a  notice  stating  the 
general  subject  matter  of  any  rule  so  omitted 
and  stating  the  manner  In  which  a  copy  of 
such  rule  may  be  obtained. 

"(b)  All  courts  within  the  District  shall 
take  Judicial  notice  of  rules  published  or  of 
which  notice  Is  given  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Register  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(c)  Publication  In  the  District  or  Co- 
lumbia Register  or  rules  adopted,  amended, 
or  repealed  by  the  Commissioner  or  Council 
or  by  any  agency  shall  not  be  considered  as 
a  substitute  for  publication  In  one  or  more 
newspapers  or  general  circulation  when  such 
publication  Is  required  by  statute. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
publish  In  the  District  or  Columbia  Register, 
In  addition  to  rules  published  under  au- 
thority contained  In  subsection  (a)  or  this 
section.  (1)  cumulative  Indexes  to  regula- 
tions which  have  been  adopted,  amended,  or 
repealed;  (2)  Inrormatlon  on  changes  In  the 
organization  or  the  District  government:  ( 3 ) 
notices  or  public  hearings;  (4)  codifications 
or  rules:  and  (6)  such  other  matters  as  the 
Commissioner  may  rrom  time  to  time  deter- 
mine to  be  or  general  public  interest. 

"PtTBLIC   NOTICE  AND   PAaTICIPATION   IN 
BUI.EMAKINC 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commissioner  and  Coun- 
cil and  each  Independent  agency  shall,  prior 
to  the  adoption  or  any  rule  or  the  amend- 
ment or  repeal  thereor.  publish  in  the  Dis- 
trict or  Columbia  Register  ( unless  all  p>ersons 
subject  thereto  are  named  and  either  per- 
sonally served  or  otherwise  have  actual  no- 
tice thereor  in  accordance  with  law)  notice  of 
the  intended  action  so  as  to  afford  Interested 
persons  opportunity  to  submit  data  and  views 
either  orally  or  In  writing,  as  may  be  speci- 
fied In  such  notice.  The  publication  or  service 
required  by  this  subsection  or  any  notice 
shall  be  made  not  less  than  thirty  days  prior 
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to  the  effective  date  or  the  proposed  adop- 
tion, amendment,  or  repeal,  as  the  case  may 
be.  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  Com- 
missioner or  Council  or  the  agency  upon 
good  cause  round  and  published  with  the 
notice. 

"(b)  Any  interested  person  may  petition 
the  Commissioner  or  Council  or  an  Independ- 
ent agency,  requesting  the  promulgation, 
amendment,  or  repeal  or  any  rule  The  Com- 
missioner and  Council  and  each  independent 
agency  shall  prescribe  by  rule  the  form  for 
such  petitions,  and  the  procedure  for  their 
submission,  consideration,  and  disposition. 
Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  make  it  mandatory 
that  the  Commissioner  or  Council  or  any 
agency  promulgate,  amend,  or  repeal  any  rule 
pursuant  to  a  petition  therefor  submitted  in 
accordance  with  this  section. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section.  If.  In  an  emergency,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  or  Council  or 
an  Independent  agency,  the  adoption  or  a 
rule  is  necessary  for  the  Immediate  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  peace,  health,  safety,  wel- 
fare, or  morals,  the  Conunlssloner  or  Coun- 
cil or  such  Independent  agency  may  adopt 
such  rules  as  may  be  necessary  In  the  circum- 
stances, and  such  rule  may  become  effective 
Immediately.  Any  such  emergency  rule  shall 
forthwith  be  published  and  filed  In  the  man- 
ner prescribed  in  section  7  of  this  Act.  No 
such  rule  shall  remain  In  effect  longer  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date 
of  Its  adoption. 

"FILING   AND  PtTBLISHING  OF  RULES 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Each  agency,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  shall 
file  with  the  Commissioner  a  certified  copy 
of  all  of  Its  rules  in  force  on  such  effective 
date. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  keep  a  per- 
manent register  open  to  public  inspection  of 
all  rules. 

"(c)  Except  In  the  case  of  emergency  rules, 
each  rule  adopted  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  by  the  Commissioner  or  Council  or 
by  any  agency,  shall  be  filed  In  the  offlce  of 
the  Commissioner.  No  such  rule  shall  become 
effective  until  arter  Its  publication  In  the  Dis- 
trict or  Columbia  Register,  nor  shall  such 
rule  become  effective  If  It  is  required  by  law. 
other  than  this  Act.  to  be  otherwise  pub- 
lished, until  such  rule  is  also  published  as 
required  In  such  law. 


"compilation  of  rules 
"Sec.  8.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  arter 
the  effective  date  or  this  Act.  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  have  complied.  Indexed,  and  pub- 
lished In  the  District  or  Columbia  Register 
all  rules  adpoted  by  the  Commissioner  and 
Council  and  each  agency  and  in  effect  at  the 
time  or  such  compilation.  Such  compilations 
shall  be  promptly  supplemented  or  revised 
as  may  be  necessary  to  reflect  new  rules  and 
changes  in  rules. 

"(b)  Compilations  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  public  at  a  price  fixed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  must  publish  the 
first  compilation  required  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  within  one  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  and  no  rule  adopted 
by  the  Commissioner  or  by  the  Council  or 
by  any  agency  berore  the  date  of  such  first 
publication  which  has  not  been  filed  and 
published  In  accordance  with  this  Act  and 
which  Is  not  set  forth  In  such  compilation 
shall  be  in  effect  arter  one  year  arter  the 
effective  date  or  this  Act. 

"declaratort  orders 
"Sec.  9.  On  petition  or  any  Interested  per- 
son, the  Commissioner  or  Council  or  an 
agency,  within  their  discretion,  may  Issue  a 
declaratory  order  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
plicability or  any  rule  or  statute  enrorceable 
by  them  or  by  it,  to  terminate  a  controversy 
(other  than  a  contested  case)  or  to  remove 
uncertainty.  A  declaratory  order,  aa  provided 


In  this  secOon,  shall  be  binding  between  the 
Commissioner  or  Council  or  the  agency,  as 
the  case  may  be.  and  the  petitioner  on  the 
state  or  facts  alleged  and  established,  unless 
such  order  Is  altered  or  set  aside  by  a  court. 
A  declaratory  order  Is  subject  to  review  In  the 
manner  provided  in  this  Act  for  the  review 
of  orders  and  decisions  In  contested  cases, 
except  that  the  refusal  of  the  Commissioner 
or  Council  or  oT  an  agency  to  Issue  a  declara- 
tory order  shall  not  be  subject  to  review.  The 
(Commissioner  and  the  Council  and  each 
agency  shall  prescribe  by  rule  the  form  for 
such  petitions  and  the  procedure  for  their 
submission,    consideration,    and    disposition. 

"CONTESTED   CASES 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  In  any  contested  case,  all 
parties  thereto  shall  t)e  given  reasonable 
notice  of  the  afforded  hearing  by  the  Com- 
missioner or  (Council  or  the  agency,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  notice  shall  state  the  time. 
place,  and  Issues  Involved,  but  U.  by  rea- 
son of  the  nature  of  the  proceeding,  the 
Commissioner  or  Council  or  the  agency  de- 
termine that  the  issues  cannot  be  fully 
stated  In  advance  of  the  hearing,  or  If  sub-, 
sequent  amendment  or  the  Issues  is  neces- 
sarv.  they  shall  be  fully  stated  as  soon  as 
practicable,  and  opportunity  shall  be  af- 
forded all  parties  to  present  evidence  and 
argument  with  respect  thereto.  Unless  other- 
wise required  by  law.  other  than  this  Act, 
any  contested  case  may  be  disposed  of  by 
stipulation,  agreed  settlement,  consent  order, 
or  derault. 

"(b)    In    contested    cases,    except    ab   may 
otherwise   be   provided   by   law,   other  than 
this  Act,  the  proponent  or  a  rule  or  order 
shall  have  the  burden  or  proor.  Any  oral  and 
any  documentary  evidence  may  be  received, 
but    the    Commissioner    and    Council    and 
every   agency   shall   exclude   Irrelevant,   Im- 
material,   and    unduly   repetitious   evidence 
Every  party  shall  have  the  right  to  present 
In  person  or  by  counsel  his  case  or  defense 
by  oral  and  documentary  evidence,  to  sub- 
mit rebuttal  evidence,  and  to  conduct  such 
cross-examination  as  may  be  required  for  a 
full  and  true  disclosure  of  the  facts.  Where 
any  decision  of  the  Commissioner  or  Council 
or  any  agency  In  a  contested  case  rests  on 
official  notice  of  a  material  fact  not  appear- 
ing In  the  evidence  in  the  record,  any  party 
to  such  case  shall  on  timely  request  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  show  the  contrary, 
"(c)   The  Commissioner  or  Council  or  the 
agency  shall  maintain  an  official  record  in 
each   contested   case,    to    Include    testimony 
and  exhibits,  but  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to 
make  any  transcription  unless  a  copy  of  such 
record  is  timely  requested  by  any  party  to 
such   case,   or   transcription   Is   required    by 
law.  other  than  this  Act.  The  testimony  and 
exhibits,    together   with    all    papers   and   re- 
quests filed  in  the  proceeding,  and  all  ma- 
terial facts  not  appearing  In  the  evidence 
but  with  respect  to  which  official  notice  Is 
taken,  shall  constitute  the  exclusive  record 
for  order  or  decision.  No  sanction  shall  be 
Imposed  or  rule  or  order  or  decision  be  is- 
sued except  upon  consideration  of  such  ex- 
clusive record,  or  such  lesser  portions  thereof 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  all  the  parties  to 
such  case.  The  cost  Incidental  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  copy  or  copies  of  a  record  or  por- 
tion  thereof  shall   be   borne   equally  by  all 
parties  requesting  the  copy  or  copies. 

"(d)  Whenever  In  a  contested  case  a  ma- 
jority of  those  who  are  to  render  the  final 
order  or  decision  did  not  personally  hear  the 
evidence,  no  order  or  decision  adverse  to  a 
party  to  the  case  (other  than  the  Commis- 
sioner or  an  agency)  shall  be  made  until  a 
proposed  order  or  decision,  Including  flnd- 
ingE  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law.  has  been 
served  upon  the  parties  and  an  opportunity 
has  been  afforded  to  each  party  adversely 
affected  to  file  exceptions  and  present  argu- 
ment to  a  majority  of  those  who  are  to  render 
the  order  or  decision,  who.  In  such  case,  shall 
personally  consider  such  portions  of  the  ex- 


clusive record,  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  as  may  be  designated  by  any 
party. 

"(e)  Every  decision  and  order  adverse  to 
a  party  to  the  case,  rendered  by  the  Com- 
missioner or  Council  or  an  agency  In  a  con- 
tested case,  shall  be  In  writing  and  shall  be 
accompanied  by  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions or  law.  The  findings  or  fact  shall 
consist  of  a  concise  statement  of  the  con- 
clusions upon  each  contested  Issue  of  fact. 
Findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  shall 
be  supported  by  and  in  accordance  with  the 
reliable,  probative,  and  substantial  evidence. 
A  copy  of  the  decision  and  order  and  accom- 
panying findings  and  conclusions  shall  be 
given  by  the  Commissioner  or  Council  or  the 
agency,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  each  party  or 
to  his  attorney  of  record. 


"JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

"Sec.    11.    Any    person    suffering    a    legal 
wrong,  or  adversely  affected  or  aggrieved,  by 
an    order   or   decision   of   the   Commissioner 
or  Council  or  an  agency  in  a  contested  case. 
Is   entitled   to   a   Judicial   review   thereof   in 
accordance  with  this  Act  upon  filing  In  the 
District    or    Columbia    Court    or    Appeals    a 
written  petition  for  review,  except  that  or- 
ders and  decisions  of   the  Board  of  Zoning 
Adjustment.  Commission  of  Mental  Health. 
Public   Service   Commission.   Redevelopment 
Land   Agency,    and    the   Zoning   Commission 
shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  In  those 
courts  which  review  the  orders  and  decisions 
of  those  agencies  on  the  day  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  such  judicial 
review  shall   be  In  accordance  with  the  law 
In  effect  on  the  date  immediately  preceding 
the   effective    date   or    this   Act   establishing 
requirements    and    standards    for    review    of 
orders  and  decisions  of  those  agencies  or.  If 
no   such    requirements   or   standards   are   in 
effect  on  such  date,  then  such  review  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  this  Act   If  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Commissioner  or  Council  or  an 
agency    Is    challenged    at    any    time   In    any 
proceeding  and  the  Commissioner  or  Council 
or  the  agency,  as  the  case  may  be,  takes  Juris- 
diction, the  person  challenging  Jurisdiction 
shall   be   entitled   to  an   Immediate   judicial 
review  of  that  action,  unless  the  court  shall 
otherwise  hold   The  reviewing  court  may  by 
rule  prescribe  the  forms  and  contents  of  the 
petition   and,   subject   to  this   Act,   regulate 
generally  all  matters  relating  to  proceedings 
on  such  appeals.  A  petition  for  review  shall 
be  filed  in  such  court  within  such  time  as 
such    court    may    by    rule    prescribe    and    a 
copy    or    such    petition    shall    forthwith    be 
served    by   mall    by   the   clerk   or   the   court 
upon  the  Commissioner  or  Council  or  upon 
the  agency,  as  the  case  may  be.  Within  such 
time  as  may  be  fixed  by  rule  or  the  court 
the  Commissioner  or  Council  or  such  agency 
shall  certify  and  file  In  the  court  the  exclusive 
record  for  decision  and  any  supplementary 
proceedings,  and  the  clerk  of  the  court  shall 
Immediately    notify    the    petitioner    of    the 
filing  thereof.  Upon  the  filing  of  a  petition 
for  review,  the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
of  the  proceeding,  and  shall  have  power  to 
affirm,  modify,  or  set  aside  the  order  or  de- 
cision complained  of,   in  whole  or  In  part, 
and.  if  need  be,  to  remand  the  case  for  fur- 
ther   proceedings,    as    justice    may    require. 
FnUng  of  a  petition  for  review  shall  not  in 
Itself  stay  enforcement  of  the  order  or  de- 
cision of  the  Commissioner  or  Council  or  the 
agency,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  (Commis- 
sioner or  Council  or  the  agency  may  grant, 
or   the    reviewing    court    may   order,    a   stay 
upon  appropriate  terms.  The  court  shall  hear 
and  determine  all  appeals  upon  the  exclusive 
record  for  decision  before  the  (Commissioner 
or  Council  or  the  agency.  The  review  of  all 
admlnUtraUve   orders   and   decisions  by  the 
court  shall  be  limited  to  such  Issues  or  law 
or  fact  as  are  subject  to  review  on  appeal 
under   applicable  statutory  law.  other  than 
this  Act.  In  all  other  cases  the  review  by  the 
court  or  administrative  orders  and  decisions 
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•hall  be  In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  law 
which  define  the  scope  and  limitations  of 
review  of  administrative  proceedings  Such 
rules  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
the  power  of  the  court — 

"(1)  so  far  as  necessary  to  decision  and 
where  presented,  to  decide  all  relevant  ques- 
tions of  law,  to  Interpret  constitutional  and 
statutory  provisions,  and  to  determine  the 
meaning  or  applicability  of  the  terms  of  any 
action; 

"(2)  to  compel  agency  action  unlawfully 
withheld  or  unreasonably  delayed;   and 

"(3)  to  hold  unlawful  and  set  aside  any 
action  or  findings  and  conclusions  found  to 
be  (A)  arbitrary,  capricious,  and  abuse  of 
discretion,  or  otherwise  not  In  accordance 
with  law;  (B)  contrary  to  constitutional 
right,  power,  privilege,  or  Immunity;  (C)  In 
excess  of  statutory  jurisdiction,  authority,  or 
limitations  or  short  of  statutory  Jurisdic- 
tion, authority,  or  limitations  or  short  of 
statutory  rights:  (D)  without  observance  of 
procedure  required  by  law,  Including  any 
applicable  procedure  provided  by  this  Act; 
or  (E)  unsupported  by  substantial  evidence 
in  the  record  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
court. 

In  reviewing  administrative  orders  and  de- 
cisions, tba  court  shall  review  such  portions 
of  the  exclusive  record  as  may  be  designated 
by  any  party.  The  court  may  Invoke  the  rule 
of  prejudicial  error.  Any  party  aggrieved  by 
any  judgment  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  App>eals  under  this  Act  may  seek 
a  review  thereof  by  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit in  accordance  with  sections  11-321, 
17-101.  17-102,  17-103.  and  17-104  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code. 

"Src.  12.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
one  year  after  the  date  of  Its  enactment." 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill. 
H.R.  7417,  is  designed  to  prescribe  ad- 
ministrative procedures  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
bill  was  approved  by  the  House  on  April 
24,  1967.  The  other  body  has  returned  this 
legislation  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment which  strikes  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause,  but  the  Senate  amendment 
retains  the  essential  language  and  sub- 
stance of  the  House  measure  as  originally 
approved  by  this  body. 

During  the  time  lapsing  between  the 
unanimous  approval  of  H.R.  7417  by  the 
House  in  April  1967.  and  the  date  of  the 
Senate  action — October  2,  1968 — the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  was  reor- 
ganized. The  basic  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ments by  the  other  body  was  that  of 
conforming  the  language  of  H.R.  7417 
with  the  provisions  of  the  intervening  re- 
organization act  relating  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  government. 

At  the  time  this  body  approved  this 
legislation,  the  administrative  powers  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  government 
were  placed  In  the  hands  of  the  three- 
man  Board  of  Commissioners.  Except  for 
independent  agencies  such  as  the  Rede- 
velopment Land  Agency  and  the  Public 
Service  Commission,  all  rulemaking  and 
regulatory  powers  were  exercised  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  and  rules  and 
regulations  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  agencies  became 


effective  only  when  approved  by  the 
Commissioners.  Following  the  effective 
date  of  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment reorganization,  the  basic  adminis- 
trative authority  within  the  District  gov- 
ernment became  the  province  of  the 
Commissioner,  and  the  legislative  power 
as  to  rulemaking  and  regulations  was 
placed  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
CoimcU . 

The  amendment  by  the  other  body 
to  H.R.  7417  conforms  the  provision  of 
the  original  House  bill  to  the  provisions 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Government 
Reorganization  Act.  There  is  no  Intent 
that  the  terms  of  the  bill,  as  amended, 
shall  In  any  way  alter  the  substantive 
powers  of  the  Commissioner,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council,  as  was  in- 
tended and  established  In  the  reorgani- 
zation plan  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
government.  Thiis.  to  the  extent  that  any 
rulemaking  or  regulatory  powers  were 
retained  by  the  Commissioner  under  the 
reorganization  plan,  such  powers  are  not 
changed  under  the  terms  of  this  bill. 
Where  the  rulemaking  and  regulatory 
powers  of  the  former  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners were  transferred  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council  under  the  reorgani- 
zation plan,  the  substantive  rulemaking 
and  regulatory  power  of  the  Council  Is 
not  disturbed  by  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  whether  or 
not  the  Senate  amendment  is  germane 
to  the  House-passed  bill? 

Mr.  McMillan  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  reply  to  his 
Inquiry  by  stating.  "Yes."  This  Is  only 
bringing  the  present  act  into  accordance 
with  the  regulation  act  we  passed  l^st 
year. 

Mr.  HAT  ill.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  FOOD 
SERVICES  FUND  AND  EMPLOY- 
EES 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mt.  speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2012)  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
School  Food  Services  Act,  with  a  com- 
mittee amendment  thereto. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  2012 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  last 
sentence  of  section  5  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Public  School  Pood  Services  Act  (65  Stat. 
369:  sec.  31  1404.  DC.  Code.  1961  edition).  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  comma  following 
"motor  trucks"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 


a  period,  and   by  striking  the  remainder  of 
such  sentence. 

Stc.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  6  of 
such  Act.  as  amended  (sec.  31  1405.  DC. 
Code.  1961  edition)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Appropriations  are  authorized  for 
all  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Cen- 
tral Management.  Department  of  Pood  Serv- 
ices. In  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Including  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation for  personal  services  and  Govern- 
ment contributions  to  related  insurance 
costs:  for  the  acquisition,  maintenance,  and 
replacement  of  equipment  used  or  acquired 
for  use  In  the  conduct  of  the  Department  of 
Pood  Services  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  reimbursement 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  public  school 
food  services  fund  for  lunches  served  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  9  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (60  Stat.  233.  title  42.  sec. 
1758.  use.  1958  edition),  to  children  with- 
out coet  to  s\ich  children  or  at  reduced 
cost." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  section  2(d)  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Public  School  Pood  Ser\-lce8  Act  (65 
SUt  368:  DC  Code,  sec.  31-1402)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'at  the  rates  of  pay  to  be 
fixed  by  said  Board  vrtthout  reference  to  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,'  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  a  period  and  the  following:  'The 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  fix  and  adjust,  from  time  to  time,  the 
rates  of  pay  of  such  personnel  In  accord- 
ance with  the  rates  of  pay  of  personnel  In 
positions  of  similar  levels  of  duties,  responsi- 
bilities, and  qualification  requirements.  .'\s 
determined  by  the  Commissioner,'. 

"Sec.  2.  The  last  sentence  of  section  5  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Public  School  Pood 
Services  Act  (65  Stat.  369:  DC.  Code,  sec. 
31-1404)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'The 
Pood  Services  Pund  shall  be  available  for  the 
payment  of  all  expenses,  other  than  personal 
seri'lces.  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the 
Department  of  Pood  Services,  to  the  extent 
that  appropriations,  other  than  appropria- 
tions for  personal  services,  are  not  available 
or  are  Insufficient  to  pay  such  expenses  In 
the  fiscal  year  concerned.'. 

"Sec.  3  Section  6  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Public  School  Pood  Services  Act  (65 
Stat.  369:  DC.  Code,  sec.  31-1405)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec  6.  Appropriations  are  authorized  for 
the  payment  of  compensation  for  all  personal 
services  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the 
Department  of  Food  Services  and  for  the 
acquisition,  maintenance,  and  replacement 
of  equipment  for  use  In  that  operation.' 

"Sec.  4.  Unobligated  funds,  not  to  exceed 
$148,000.  appropriated  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968,  may  be  used  to  Increase  the  compensa- 
tion of  employees  In  the  Department  of  Pood 
Services  In  the  public  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  the  period  beginning  Feb- 
ruary 11.  1968.  and  ending  June  30,  1968 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Retroactive  pay  is  authorized 
for  the  period  beginning  on  Pebriiary  11. 
1968.  and  ending  on  the  date  on  which  ad- 
justments In  rates  of  pay  are  officially  or- 
dered by  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act:  but  such  retroactive  pay  shall  be 
paid  only — 

"  (1 1  m  the  case  of  an  individual  in  the 
service  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (Including  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States)  on  the 
date  on  which  such  adjustments  In  rates  of 
pay  are  so  ordered: 

"(2)  to  a  former  employee  within  the 
classes  of  employees  whose  pay  is  adjusted, 
by  official  order  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  a  result  of  the  en- 
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actment  of  this  Act.  who  retired,  during  the 
period  beginning  on  February  11,  1968,  and 
ending  on  the  date  on  which  such  adjust- 
ments m  ratos  of  pay  are  so  ordered,  for 
services  rendered  during  such  period;  and 

■  (3)  in  accordance  with  subchapter  VIII 
of  chapter  55  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  settlement  of  accounts  of  deceased 
employees,  for  services  rendered,  during  the 
period  beginning  on  February  11.  1968.  and 
ending  on  the  date  on  which  such  adjust- 
ments In  rates  of  pay  are  so  ordered,  by  a 
former  employee  within  the  classes  of  em- 
ployees whose  pay  Is  adjusted  by  official  order 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
who  died  during  such  period 

••(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  serv- 
ice In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  case  of  an  Individual  relieved  from 
training  and  service  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  or  discharged  from  hos- 
pitalization following  such  training  and  serv- 
ice, shall  Include  the  period  provided  by  law 
for  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such  indi- 
vidual to  a  position  In  or  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  preceding  sections  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  as  of  July  1,  1968. 
■■(b)  For  the  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  insurance  for  which  an  Individual 
Is  eligible  under  chapter  87  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  group  life  insurance 
for  Government  employees  all  adjustments  In 
rates  of  pay,  which  are  officially  ordered  by 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
which  become  effective  In  any  period  prior  to 
the  date  on  which  such  adjustments  In  rates 
of  pay  are  so  ordered,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  become  effective  on  the  date  on 
which  such  adjustments  are  so  ordered." 


16.  1968,  and  again  on  May  27,  1968,  new 
recommendations  accompanied  by  bill 
drafts  proposing  additional  amendments 
to  the  existing  law  so  as  to  meet  the 
new  costs,  particularly  for  increased 
wages,  which  have  accrued  since  the 
first  of  the  year. 


Mr.  MCMILLAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
amendment,  and  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  M9MILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purposes  of  this  bill,  S.  2012,  as  amended, 
are  first,  to  authorize  direct  appropria- 
tions to  pay  the  cost  of  salaries  of  em- 
ployees of  the  District  of  Columbia 
school  lunch  program  and  thereby  relieve 
the  food  services  fund  from  such  labor 
costs:  second,  to  provide  funds  neces- 
sary for  school  lunches  for  needy  chil- 
dren in  the  secondary  schools  in  the  Dis- 
trict; third,  to  avoid  any  further  In- 
crease In  cost  of  school  lunches  to  school 
children:  and  fourth,  to  prevent  im- 
minent substantial  deficits  in  the  food 
services  fund. 

On  September  28,  1967.  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  a  report  indi- 
cating Impending  financial  problems  In 
connection  with  the  operation  of  the 
public  school  lunch  program  and  pre- 
sented recommendations  for  legislative 
action  to  meet  these  problems.  There- 
after S.  2012  was  introduced  and  that 
legislation  was  favorably  reported  to  the 
Senate  and  passed  by  that  body  on 
October  11,  1967. 

Because  of  substantial  increases  in 
operating  costs  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, not  foreseen  in  September  of  1967. 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  government 
transmitted  to  your  committee  on  May 


SCHOOL    LtJNCH    PROGRAM 

The  school  lunch  program  was  author- 
ized for  District  public  schools  by  the  act 
of  October  8,  1951— Public  Law  82-159: 
65  Stat.  367.  At  the  present  time  approxi- 
mately 33,000  lunches  are  served  each 
school  day  and  of  this  number  approxi- 
mately 17,000  lunches  are  served  without 
cost  to  elementary  and  secondary  school- 
children  from   families   which   are  on 
public  assistance,  and  to  needy  children 
in  the  elementary  schools.  Children  in 
secondary  schools  from  needy  families, 
which  are  not  on  public  assistance,  are 
not  eligible  for  school  Itmches  without 
cost  under  existing  law.  EUgiblllty  for 
school  lunches  without  cost  Is  based  on 
certification   by   school   principals.   The 
District  of  Columbia  is  authorized  to  re- 
imburse the  food  services  fund  for  free 
lunches  for  schoolchildren  of  families  on 
public  assistance.  Reimbursement  to  the 
fund   for   free  lunches  for   children  of 
needy  families  is  not  authorized  but  is 
provided  for  under  an  appropriation  bill 
rider  first  included  in  the  act  of  July  20, 
1969— Public  Law  85-104:  73  Stat.  229. 

A  total  of  69  cafeterias  are  operated 
under  the  school  lunch  program.  Forty- 
four  cafeterias  are  operated  in  the  sec- 
ondai-y  schools.  Only  25  of  140  elemen- 
tary schools  have  cafeterias.  In  those 
schools  which  have  cafeterias,  hot 
lunches  are  served.  Facilities  of  the  cafe- 
terias are  used  additionally  for  the  prep- 
aration of  bag  lunches  which  are  sup- 
plied to  schoolchildren  in  those  schools 
which  do  not  have  cafeterias. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  approxi- 
mately 5.75  million  lunches  were  served. 
In  the  clementai-y  schools,  the  cost  of 
lunches  to  students  was  35  cents  whether 
the  lunch  was  a  hot  lunch  or  a  bag  lunch 
In  the  secondary  schools,  students  have 
the  option  to  buy  a  limch  at  35  cents  or 
at  42  cents  If  an  extra  salad  or  dessert  Is 
desired.  Because  of  recurring  losses  in 
the  food  services  fund,  the  price  of  school 
lunches  was  increased  by  5  cents  in  the 
fiscal  year  1967. 

Approximately  635  full-time  employees 
are  required  for  the  operation  of  the 
school  lunch  program.  Management  and 
supervisory  personnel  require  about  66 
persons.  With  the  exception  of  three  em- 
ployees, all  personnel  are  presently  paid 
out  of  the  food  services  fund.  All  em- 
ployees are  appointed  by  the  board  of 
education  and  their  salaries  are  set 
without  reference  to  the  GS  or  wage 
board  pay  schedules. 


ceeds  the  income  received,  the  price  of 
school  lunches  may  be  incresised. 

During  the  school  year  1968.  the  total 
receipts  of  the  food  services  fund  was 
approximately     $3.7     million.     Of    this 
amount  the  cash  sale  of  lunches  returned 
$1.6  million.  The  District  of  Coliunbia 
reimbursement  for  free  lunches  to  chil- 
dren whose  families  were  on  public  as- 
sistance   through    direct    appropriation 
was    $1.48    million.    Other    District    of 
Columbia   payments   amounted   to   ap- 
proximately $141,000  for  lunches  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  children 
of  needy  families.  Since  the  District  of 
Columbia  participates  In  the  national 
special  lunch  program  and  the  national 
special  milk  program,  the  food  services 
fund  received  payment  from  the  Federal 
Government  which,  In  the  past  fiscal 
year,  amounted  to  approximately  $329.- 
000.  Federal  funds  were  received  from 
the  impacted  aid  and  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary   School   Assistance   Act, 
title  I  program,  In  the  amount  of  ap- 
proximately $78,000.  Federal  regulations 
require  that  fimds  provided  through  the 
Federal  lunch  and  the  Federal  milk  pro- 
grams be  withdrawn  If  the  reserves  In 
the  food  services  fimd  exceed  the  amount 
necessary  for  2  months  of  operation  of 
the  school  lunch  program.  Consequently, 
the    food   services   fund   can   make   no 
accumulations  of  reserves  above  imme- 
diate needs  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

Costs  of  operation  of  the  school  limch 
program  are  paid  from  the  food  services 
fund.  This  includes  the  cost  of  salaries 
of  all  employees,  estimated  at  approx- 
imately $2.4  million  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
the  cost  of  all  food,  and  the  purchase  of 
supplies  and  materials,  equipment,  and 
ti-ucklng  service. 


FOOD    SERVICES   FOND 

The  District  of  Columbia  Public  School 
Food  Services  Act  provides  that  all  in- 
come from  the  operation  of  the  school 
lunch  program  be  deposited  in  the  food 
services  fund.  This  fund  is  a  permanent 
revolving  fund  and  is  not  involved  In 
the  appropriation  process.  The  solvency 
of  this  fund  depends  primarily  upon  the 
revenues  received  from  the  sale  of  school 
lunches.  If  the  cost  of  the  program  ex- 


NEET)  FOR  LEGISLATION 

During  the  past  3  years,  the  costs  of 
operating  the  school  lunch  program  have 
exceeded  the  revenues  received  by  about 
SI  10.000.  In  an  effort  to  balance  the  cost 
of  the  program  and  the  income,  the  price 
of  school  lunches  was  increased  by  5 
cents  per  lunch  during  fiscal  year  1967. 
It  was  quickly  discovered,  however,  that 
this  was  not  a  suitable  remedy  since  the 
price  increase  resulted  in  a  decline  in 
participation. 

In  February  of  1968,  a  new  wage  con- 
tract negotiated  between  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  school  lunch  program 
employees  further  unbalanced  the  finan- 
cial stability  of  the  program.  These  wage 
increases,  plus  increased  food  costs  and 
rising  costs  of  other  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, indicated  that  the  reserves  In  the 
food  services  fund  may  be  exhausted  by 
the  middle  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  A 
projection  of  the  operations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970  indicated  a  probable  deficit  an- 
nually amounting  to  about  $475,000 

To  meet  this  emergency,  the  Commis- 
sioner for  the  District  of  Columbia  trans- 
mitted new  recommendations  to  Congress 
dated  May  16  and  May  27.  1968,  recom- 
mending that  all  personnel  costs  for  the 
school  lunch  program  be  transferred 
from  the  food  services  fund  to  direct  ap- 
propriations for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  that  the  wage  agreement  be  made 
effective  on  the  date  of  this  negotiation  in 
February   1968.  Further  It  was  recom- 
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mended  that  school  lunches  without  cost 
be  authorized  for  both  elementary  and 
secondary  schoolchildren  of  needy  fam- 
ilies not  on  public  assistance. 

All  costs  of  operating  the  school  lunch 
program  except  salaries  for  personnel 
would  thus  be  chargeable  to  the  food 
services  furd.  This  proposed  change 
would  require  an  estimated  $627,500  In 
additional  approprlatloru  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

trrxcT  or  thi  lecislatton 

Under  the  terms  of  S.  2012.  as 
amended,  the  management,  supervisory, 
and  other  school  lunch  program  per- 
sonnel would  become  employees  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government.  Those 
employees  who  are  in  the  management 
and  supervisory  positions  In  the  lunch 
program  would  become  subject  to  the 
civil  service  laws  for  District  employees. 
Their  jobs  would  be  surveyed  and  clas- 
sified, and  their  pay  would  be  established 
within  the  regular  GS  pay  schedule. 
Your  coaunlttee  felt  that  the  other  em- 
ployees iheuld  become  subject  to  Wage 
Board  pay  rates  as  established  by  the 
Commissioner,  and  the  bill  as  amended 
so  provides,  since  the  Commissioner  al- 
ready determines  the  pay  rates  for  some 
7,000  additional  Wage  Board  employees 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  hiring 
of  all  employees  wo\ild  remain  with  the 
Board  of  Education. 

The  number  of  persons  affected  by  this 
change  would  be  approximately  635 
management,  supervisory,  and  food 
service  employees.  The  wage  rates  for 
food  service  employees  prior  to  the  Feb- 
ruary pay  Increase  for  the  lowest  cate- 
gory of  cafeteria  helper  ranged  In  four 
grades,  from  $1.35  to  $1  50  per  hour.  The 
highest  paid  of  the  five  categories  of  em- 
ployees, the  cafeteria  manager,  ranging 
In  four  steps,  was  from  $1.90  per  hour  to 
$2.11  per  hour.  The  February  11  wage 
agreement  Increased  the  pay  for  cafe- 
teria helpers  ranging,  in  five  steps,  from 
$1.65  per  hour  to  $1.93  per  hour.  For  the 
cafeteria  manager,  the  new  p>ay  scale 
was  set  in  five  steps  from  $2.30  to  $2.70 
per  hour.  While  the  Board  of  Education 
had  the  authority  to  make  such  wage  in- 
creases, there  were  iiisufflclent  funds  In 
the  food  services  fund  to  make  such  pay 
Increases  immediately  effective.  The 
Commissioner  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia recommended  that  the  newly  ap- 
proved wage  scale  be  made  effective  as 
of  the  date  of  the  contract,  February  II, 
1968.  and  the  bill  as  reported  by  your 
committee  makes  those  wage  rates  effec- 
tive retroactive  to  that  date. 

The  Commissioner  likewise  recom- 
mended, and  the  bill  so  provides,  author- 
ization for  school  lunches  for  needy 
secondary  school  students.  This  recom- 
mendation would  account  for  $80,000  of 
the  proposed  additional  estimated  cost. 

As  a  result  of  the  transfer  of  all  per- 
sonnel costs  from  the  food  services  fund 
to  direct  appropriations  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  application  of  the 
present  appropriation  for  reimbursement 
to  the  food  services  fimd  to  such  wage 
costs,  the  food  services  fund  would  re- 
ceive a  net  increase  of  approximately 
$242,000.  Your  committee  requested  that 
It  be  furnished  a  statement  showing  the 
disposition  that  would  be  made  of  this 


awlditlonal  money  available  to  the  food 
services  fund.  Your  committee  was  ad- 
vised that  these  funds  would  be  used  In 
approximately  the  following  manner: 

First.  Free  lunches  for  500  additional 
elementary  students  whose  families  are 
on  welfare,  at  a  cost  of  $36,000. 

Second.  A  reduction  in  the  price  of 
school  lunches  by  5  cents,  and  Improve- 
ment in  the  food  for  lunches,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $100,000. 

Third.  Absorption  of  increased  food 
costs.  $35,000. 

Fourth.  The  balance  of  additional 
funds  would  be  used  to  Food  Service  Fund 
reserves  to  a  level  somewhat  above  the 
amount  required  for  1  month's  opera- 
tion of  the  school  lunch  program. 

8ECT10N-BT-S*CnON  ANALYSIS 

Section  I  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  $148,000 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
salary  increases  to  school  lunch  em- 
ployees under  a  contract  dated  February 
11.  1968.  The  Board  of  Education  had  the 
authority  to  make  the  salary  adjustment, 
but  the  funds  in  the  Food  Service  Fund 
were  Inadequate  to  make  the  payment 
of  the  Increased  salaries  contracted  as  of 
that  date. 

Section  n  of  the  bill,  as  amended, 
amends  the  first  sentence  of  Section  HD 
of  the  Public  School  Food  Services  Act — 
65  Stat.  367,  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
section  31-1402— by  striking  out  the  lan- 
guage 'at  rates  of  pay  to  be  fixed  by  said 
Board."  Under  this  language,  the  Board 
of  Education  was  authorized  to  set  the 
rates  of  pay  of  the  school  lunch  employ- 
ees without  reference  to  the  Civil  Service 
GS  schedule  of  the  Wage  Board  pay 
schedules.  Under  the  amendment  pro- 
posed to  this  section,  those  employees  in 
the  management  and  supervisory  levels 
would  be  classified  and  would  be  paid 
under  the  GS  pay  schedule  for  Govern- 
ment employees.  The  amendment  would 
place  all  other  employees  under  the  Wage 
Board  schedules  as  presently  adminis- 
tered by  the  Commissioner  for  about 
7.000  other  employees  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Section  m  of  the  bill  amends  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Food  Services  Act — 65  Stat. 
369.  District  of  Columbia  Code,  section 
31-1404 — by  striking  from  the  last  sen- 
tence of  that  section  references  to  the 
payment  of  employees  from  the  food 
services  fund.  The  food  services  fund 
would  be  used  for  the  piorchase  of  food, 
supplies,  and  all  other  services  and  ex- 
penditures including  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  motortrucks  as  are  nec- 
essary for  the  school  lunch  program. 

Section  IV  of  the  bill,  as  amended, 
amends  section  VT  of  the  Pood  Services 
Act — 65  Stat.  369,  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  section  31-1405 — by  striking  out 
the  existing  language  and  substituting 
new  language  therefor.  This  amendment 
would  repeal  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  reimbursement  to  the  food 
services  fimd  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  school  lunches  served  without 
cost.  The  amendment  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion for  all  personal  services  necessary 
for  the  school  lunch  program,  for  em- 
ployee benefits  such  as  Insurance,  and 


for  the  costs  and  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment used  in  the  school  lunch  program. 

Section  V  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  au- 
thorizes the  payment  of  the  wage  in- 
creases of  school  lunch  employees  as  of 
the  date  of  February  11,  1968. 

Section  VI  of  the  bill  makes  effective 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
changes  relating  to  the  amoimt  of  Insur- 
ance under  the  Goverriment  Employees 
Group  Life  Insurance  provisions  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

Section  vn  of  the  bill  provides  that 
sections  II.  Ill,  and  V  of  the  bill,  as 
amended,  become  effective  on  July  1, 
1968. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Public  School  Food  Services  Act  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of 
food  service  employees  from  appropriated 
funds,  to  provide  for  adjustments  in 
those  salaries,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONFERENCE  ON  S. 
944,  ESTABLISH  PARKING  FA- 
CILITIES FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  'S.  944)  an  act 
relating  to  the  establishing  of  parking 
facilities  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  amendments  of  the  House  thereto, 
insist  upon  the  House  amendments  and 
agree  to  the  conference  requested  by 
the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objection 
is    heard. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reported 
compromise  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate passed  "parking  bills,"  will  impose  on 
the  taxpayers  of  every  State  additional 
cruel   and   imjustifled  burdens. 

The  Washington  Daily  News  today. 
October  8.  brings  us  this  startling  news: 

The  exjjected  compromise  would  prob- 
ably allow  creation  of  the  public  parking 
agency  but  require  It  to  deal  with  private 
operators  In  providing  new  facilities. 

Por  years,  conservatives  on  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee  have  opposed  a  public  park- 
ing authority,  acting  out  of  sympathy  for 
some  private  operators  who  double  as  real 
estate  speculators. 

The  Evening  Star  is  more  specific  still. 
In  an  article  today  the  Star  reports  that 
"sources  said"  the  basic  elements  of  both 
bills  were  put  together  in  one  package, 
and  would  include  the  following: 

1.  An  authorization  for  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  work  with  private 
parking  firms  to  provide  additional  land,  par- 
ticularly for  government  em-ployes  and  tour- 
ists. .  .  . 

2.  A  parking  board  that  coiild  buy  private 
property  for  the  development  of  additional 
parking,  particularly  for  shoppers. 

Senator  Tydings  is  quoted  by  the 
Washington  Post  today  as  saying: 
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"We  made  real  progress — much  better  than 
I  thought  we  would,"  Tydlngs  said.  "Broy- 
hlU's  got  to  sell  It,  though,  and  so  do  I.  He's 
got  the  biggest  Job." 

Our  colleague,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  Septem- 
ber 23  raised  certain  basic  questions 
about  the  "local  private  parking  opera- 
tors," contemplated  in  the  House  biU. 

As  a  result  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  MathiasI  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  struck  the  word  "local"  from 
the  amendment. 

The  resulting  measure  was  sulopted  by 
a  vote  of  225  to  127  on  September  25. 

The  House-passed  parking  bill,  which 
incidentally  I  supported,  is  based  on  a 
2-year  study  initiated  by  President 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  in  1960,  and  would 
Implement  the  recommendations  of  that 
study. 

There  is  no  similar  justification  for 
the  Senate  measure.  In  fact,  the  Senate 
measure  is  a  boondoggle,  pure  and  simple. 

In  the  House  hearings  on  the  Tydlngs 
bill  which  were  held  by  the  House  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  we  find  this 
language  in  a  reply  to  Senator  Tydings: 

Frankly,  Senator,  I  am  amazed  that  the 
business  community  of  downtown  Washing- 
ton has  thrown  up  Its  hands  and  admitted 
that  free  enterprise  cannot  solve  their  prob- 
lem. They  say  that  they  need  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  but  they  want  more  than 
that.  I  am  expressing  amazement  that  the 
business  community  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  been  unable  to  provide  Its  own 
parking  facilities. 

The  House  District  Committee  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  fact  that  the 
downtown  business  community  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  wanted  "tax  exemp- 
tions on  the  bonds." 

Frankly  I  do  not  want  my  constituents 
to  have  to  pay  for  parking  facilities  for 
the  immensely  wealthy  downtown  com- 
mercial business  interests  of  Washington. 
D.C.,  which  are  listed,  in  a  number  of 
cases,  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

The  House  District  Committee  mem- 
bers brought  out  this  point  in  the  House 
liearings  on  the  Tydings  measure.  First, 
Senator  Tydings  said: 

We  are  going  to  use  the  revenues  from 
the  parkers'  parking  fees  In  addition  to  the 
revenue  from  the  parkers  who  park  In  the 
buildings  to  pay  back  the  bonds  and  stand 
behind  the  t)ond8  as  collateral — the  bonds 
that  are  sold. 

To  which  statement  by  Senator  Tyd- 
ings, the  following  illuminating  com- 
ment was  made  by  a  member  of  the 
House  District  Committee: 

Senator,  the  parking  meter  revenues  are 
presently  going  Into  a  sp>eclal  highway  fund. 
Under  the  legislation  you  propose,  however, 
they  will  no  longer  go  Into  that  fund  but 
will  go  to  pay  off  these  bonds.  This  means 
that  we  would  then  have  to  appropriate 
money  for  that  special  highway  fund  ...  I 
do  not  think  we  should  Just  help  the  busi- 
ness Interests  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  not  the  other  people.  By  doing  this,  we 
would  provide  additional  competition  for 
our  business  i>eople  in  the  communltv  by 
granting  someone  a  sut>8ldy,  or  a  guarantee, 
or  whatever  you  want  to  call  It.  and  by  so 
doing  we  would  be  derelict  In  our  respon- 
Mbllltles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  you  have  it — the 
entire  issue — neatly  summarized. 


Just  why  the  taxpayers  should  estab- 
lish such  a  precedent  here  in  Washington 
on  which  basis  similar  raids  will  be  made 
on  the  U.S.  Treasury  by  similarly  moti- 
vated businessmen  in  cities  from  coast 
to  coast,  remains  to  be  explained. 

Frankly,  I  caimot  think  of  a  single 
reason  why  the  House  should  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  such  a  "compromise". 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  8.  1968) 

Agreement    Rrvivrs    Disthict    or    Columbia 

Parking  Bill 

(By  Jack  Elsen) 

Sponsors  and  backers  of  rival  parking  bills 
for  Washington  agreed  yesterday  to  com- 
promise legislation  that  would  create  a  pub- 
lic authority  with  limited  {x>wer  to  build 
garages  for  shoppers. 

The  agreement — along  with  only  skimpy 
hints  of  what  the  proposed  bill  contains — 
was  disclosed  by  Sen.  Joseph  D.  Tidings 
(D-Md.)  and  Rep.  Joel  T.  Broyhlll  (R-Va.). 
after  an  unusual  Capitol  meeting  with 
spokesmen  for  the  parking  Industry  and  busi- 
ness Interests. 

Broyhlll  has  long  opposed  a  public  author- 
ity to  provide  parking  for  downtown  shop- 
pers. Tydlngs'  parking  bill  was  dropped  from 
consideration  as  part  of  the  Pederal  high- 
way bill  when  the  House  District  Committee 
promised  to  do  something  about  downtown 
parking. 

Since  the  Senate-passed  Tydlngs  bill  and 
the  House-passed  Broyhlll  bill  are  so  dif- 
ferent In  content,  the  agreement  came  as  a 
surprise. 

The  Tydlngs  bill,  which  would  create  a 
public  authority  with  power  to  condemn  land 
for  garages,  is  aimed  largely  at  providing 
short-time  parking  for  shoppers  In  congest- 
ed retail  areas,  notably  downtown. 

The  Broyhlll  bill  would  authorize  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  all-day  parking  for  Pederal 
employes  and  people  doing  business  with  the 
government. 

Enactment  of  the  compromise  version  be- 
fore adjournment  this  week  would  still  in- 
volve a  race  against  time. 

The  lawmakers,  chiefly  Broyhlll.  must  win 
support  for  the  measure  from  their  col- 
leagues. And  conferees  must  agree  to  accept 
the  compromise. 

Senate  conferees  have  been  named.  Broy- 
hlll said  he  will  ask  Chairman  John  L.  Mc- 
Millan (D-S.C.)  of  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee to  choose  conferees  today  for  an  im- 
mediate meeting. 

Broyhlll,  the  first  to  emerge  from  the  two- 
hour  closed  meeting,  said  "everyone  seems 
to  be  pretty  pleased"  with  what  he  called  "a 
good  bill."  He  said  It  would  be  fair  to  spyecu- 
late  that  some  form  of  public  autliority 
would  be  provided  by  the  legislation. 

This  feature  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
private  parking  industry  and  was  omitted 
from  Broyhill's  bill. 

Two  leaders  of  the  Washington  Parking 
Association,  John  W.  Lyon  and  Leonard  B. 
Doggett  Jr.,  attended  yesterday's  meeting 
along  with  representatives  of  Downtown  Pro- 
gress, a  private  business  group  that  supports 
parking  for  shoppers. 

Tydlngs,  who  had  been  pessimistic  about 
chances  for  salvaging  the  public-authority 
feature  of  this  bill,  wels  obviously  pleased  by 
the  outcome  of  the  session. 

"We  made  real  progress — much  better  than 
I  thought  we  would,"  Tydlngs  said.  "Broy- 
hill's got  to  sell  It.  though,  and  so  do  I.  He's 
got  the  biggest  Job." 

Tydlngs.  like  Broyhlll.  Indicated  that  the 
parking-authority  provision  will  remain  in 
the  final  version.  Both  lawmakers  said  they 
agreed  not  to  discuss  details  of  the  bill 
in  public  to  keep  from  Jeopardizing  the  pos- 
sible support  of  others. 


[From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Oct.  8, 

1968] 
Talks   Pave  the  Wat:    Parking   Bill   Gets 

Nod 

House  and  Senate  adversaries  neared  agree- 
ment yesterday  on  a  controverelal  District 
parking  bill  which  may  i>ave  the  way  for 
establishment  of  a  public  parking  authority 
here. 

The  reported  settlement,  hammered  out 
after  a  two-and-a-half  hour  closed-door 
meeting  involving  private  parking  operators, 
was  kept  under  wraps  by  Sen.  Joseph  D. 
Tydlngs  {D  .  Md.)  and  Rep.  Joel  T.  Broyhlll 
(R.,  Va.),  principals  in  the  controversy. 

Both  men,  working  to  push  a  bill  thru 
before  expected  adjournment  this  week, 
seemed  pleased  with  the  results  of  the 
lengthy  session. 

Mr.  Broyhlll  has  pushed  thru  the  House  a 
bill  authorizing  private  parking  operators, 
under  contract  with  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  build  and  run  new  garages  here. 

Sen  Tydings  has  shepherded  thru  his 
chamber  a  bill  establishing  a  public  parking 
authority  with  condemnation  powers. 

The  expected  compromise  would  probably 
allow  creation  of  the  public  parldng  agency 
but  require  it  to  deal  with  private  operators 
in  providing  new  facilities. 

Por  years,  conservatives  on  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee  have  opposed  a  public  park- 
ing authority,  acting  out  of  sympathy  for 
some  private  operators  who  double  as  real 
estate  si>eculators. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC  )  Evening  Star, 
Oct.  8.  1968] 
Parking  Bill  Sponsors  in  Agreement 
(By  William  Grigg) 
Informal  agreement  on  a  District  parking 
bill  has  l>een  reached  by  Rep.  Joel  T.  Broy- 
hlll,   R-Va .    and    Sen.    Joseph    D.    Tydlngs. 
D-Md  ,   authors   of   the   different   bills   that 
have    passed    the    House    and    Senate    re- 
spectively. 

Neither  Broyhlll  nor  Tydings  would  reveal 
the  specific  elements  of  the  agreement  after 
a  meeting  late  yesterday,  but  sources  said 
they  put  the  basic  elements  of  both  bills 
together  in  one  package.  This  includes: 

1 .  An  authorization  l  .ir  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  work  with  private 
parking  firms  to  provide  additional  parking 
on  government  land,  particularly  for  govern- 
ment employes  and  tourists,  as  in  the  Broy- 
hlll bill. 

2.  A  parking  board  that  could  buy  private 
property  for  the  development  of  additional 
parking,  particularly  for  shoppers,  as  in  the 
Tydings  bill. 

Broyhlll  and  Tydlngs  wore  broad  grins 
when  they  emerged  from  the  meeting  with 
downtown  businessmen  and  parking  firm 
ofliclals  late  yesterday  in  the  Capitol. 

Although  he  would  not  go  into  detail. 
Broyhlll  said  the  meeting  had  produced  "a 
good  compromise — good  for  Washington  and 
good  for  the  whole  area  "  Tydings,  who  had 
earlier  referred  to  Broyhill's  bill  as  "mean- 
ingless." agreed  with  Broyhill's  appraisal  of 
the  meeting. 

Broyhlll  sought  today  to  win  the  support 
of  Rep.  John  L.  McMillan,  D-S.C,  for  the 
new  agreement.  McMillan,  chairman  of  the 
House  District  Committee,  must  ask  the 
House  to  name  official  conferees  on  the  bills 
ijefore  the  agreement  can  be  formalized  and 
presented  to  the  House  and  Senate  for  a  final 
vote. 

Broyhlll  said  he  is  "hopeful"  that  the  in- 
formal agreement  can  be  turned  into  legis- 
lation that  can  be  approved  by  Congress 
before  adjournment,  which  may  come  this 
week. 

Tydlngs  admitted  that  he  went  to  the 
meeting  yesterday  afternoon  with  great 
doubts  that  anything  worthwhile  could  l>e 
worked  out,  but  that  he  was  very  pleased 
by  the  outcome. 
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He  said   he   wu  sure   the   Senate   would 
accept  the  bill,  If  the  House  does 


AUTHORIZINO  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
THE  ARMY  TO  CONVEY  TO  THE 
PORT  OF  CASCADE  LOCKS.  OREG  . 
CERTAIN  INTEREST  IN  LANDS  IN 
THE  STATE  OP  OREGON  FOR  MU- 
NICIPAL PURPOSES 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  '8.  3615)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  con- 
vey to  the  port  of  Cascade  Locks.  Oreg..  a 
certain  Interest  In  lands  In  the  State  of 
Oregon  for  municipal  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

S    3615 

Be  it  jenacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembttd.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  la  authortzed  and  di- 
rected to  convey  by  quitclaim  deed  or  other 
appropriate  means  to  the  port  of  Cascade 
Locks,  Oregon,  so  much  of  the  right,  title. 
and  interest  remaining  in  the  United  States 
in  and  to  the  following  described  property 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  port  of 
Cascade  Locks  to  convey  such  described  prop- 
erty to  the  city  of  Cascade  Locks.  Oregon,  for 
use  by  such  city  as  a  sewage  treatment  plant 
site,  such  property  being  a  part  of  a  tract  of 
land  conveyed  to  the  port  of  Cascade  Locks 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  May  28.  1940  (54  Stat. 
225).  on  the  condition  that  such  tract  be 
used  for  municipal  park  ana  dock  purposes: 

Beginning  at  the  center  of  section  12. 
township  2  north,  range  7  east.  Willamette 
meridian.  Ic  Hood  River  County.  In  the  State 
of  Oregon; 

thence  from  said  center  of  section  north 
1.206  3  feet  to  a  point: 

thence  esat  125  feet  to  a  point: 

thence  south  203.5  feet  to  a  point: 

thence  south  41  degrees  15  minutes  west 
578.8  feet  to  a  point: 

thence  south  29  degrees  30  minutes  east 
60  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  29  degrees  45  minutes  west 
75  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  29  degrees  13  minutes  west 
58  51  feet  to  a  point: 

thence  south  40  degrees  00  minutes  west 
135.5  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  37  degrees  30  mlntues  west 

100  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  34  degrees  15  minutes  west 

101  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  31  degrees  50  minutes  west 
100  feet  to  a  point: 

thence  south  30  degrees  20  minutes  west 
100  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  30  degrees  10  minutes  west 
1.090  8  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  north  59  degrees  50  minutes  west 
130.0  feet  to  the  true  point  of  beginning  of 
the  parcel  of  land  herein  described,  said 
point  being  also  north  30  degrees  10  minutes 
east  499  30  feet  and  north  59  degrees  50 
minutes  west  130.0  feet  from  a  brass  cap 
marking  the  beginning  point  of  the  Indian 
Pishing  Grounds  Tract; 

thence  from  said  true  jKiInt  of  beginning 
by  metes  and  bounds;  south  30  degrees  10 
minutes  west  130.0  feet; 

thence  north  59  degrees  50  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  79  feet  more  or  less  to  the 
water's  edge; 

thence  upstream  along  the  water's  edge 
130  feet  more  or  less  to  a  point  that  Is  north 


59  degrees  50  minutes  west  86  feet  more  or 
less  from  the  point  of  beginning: 

thence  south  59  degrees  50  minutes  east 
86  feet  more  or  less  to  the  true  point  of 
beginning,  containing  0  246  acres. 

Sec.  2.  The  conveyance  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  conditions  that 
1 1 )  the  port  of  Cascade  Locks.  Oregon,  pay  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  as  consideration 
for  the  Interest  conveyed  an  amount  equal 
to  50  per  centum  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  such  interest  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary after  appraisal;  (2)  the  port  of  Cascade 
Locks.  Oregon,  agree  to  convey  the  property 
described  in  the  flrst  section  of  this  Act  to 
the  city  of  Cascade  Locks.  Oregon,  for  use 
by  sucn  city  as  a  sewage  treatment  plant 
site:  (3)  the  city  of  Cascade  Locks.  Oregon, 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  in  which  the  city  of  Cascade 
Locks  agrees  that  such  property  conveyed  to 
It  for  a  sewage  treatment  plant  site  shall  be 
used  solely  for  that  purpose  and  that  In  the 
event  that  such  property  ceases  to  be  so 
used,  all  right,  title,  and  interest  therein 
shall  imntedlately  revert  to  the  United 
States;  and  (4i  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
may  include  any  additional  terms,  reserva- 
tions, and  restrictions  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary for  the  operation,  management,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Bonneville  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir project  as  may  be  in  the  public  interest 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  port 
of  Cascade  Locks.  Oreg..  such  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  0.246  acres  of  land  as 
necessary  to  enable  the  port  of  Cascade 
Locks  to  convey  this  land  to  the  city  of 
Cascade  Locks  for  use  as  a  sewage  treat- 
ment plantslte. 

The  tract  of  land  involved  in  this  bill 
is  a  portion  of  an  area  of  84  acres  of  land 
acquired  by  the  United  States  between 
1884  and  1927  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
Cascade  locks  and  canal  project  on  the 
Columbia  River  in  Hood  River  County, 
Oreg.  In  1933.  construction  of  the  Bon- 
neville Dam  project  was  authorized  and 
these  lands  were  reassigned  to  that  proj- 
ect. The  completion  of  the  Bonneville 
Dam  in  1938  resulted  in  submersion  of  the 
Cascade  Rapids  and  inundation  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Cascade  Locks  property. 
Subsequently,  under  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  May  28,  1940  1 54  Stat.  225  > .  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  by  deed  dated 
April  24.  1954.  conveyed  63.10  acres  of 
these  lands  with  improvements  thereon 
to  the  port  of  Cascade  Locks  in  consider- 
ation of  S13.250.  being  50  percent  of  th3 
current  market  value.  Both  the  act  and 
the  deed  contained  provisions  that :  First, 
restricted  use  of  property  to  a  municipal 
park  and  dock;  and  second,  should  such 
use  cease  title  is  to  revert  to  the  United 
States.  As  a  collateral  transaction,  the 
port  of  Cascade  Locks,  by  deed  dated  May 
A3,  1954.  conveyed  to  the  United  States. 
TV  SI,  a  flovage  easement  over  53.40 
acres  of  the  same  lands — 94-foot  eleva- 
tion mean  sea  level — for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Bonneville  Dam  project. 

The  city  of  Cascade  Locks  now  desires 
to  construct  a  sewage  treatment  plant 
on  a  tract  of  0.246  acre  of  land  within 
the  above-mentioned  area  conveyed  by 
the  United  States.  By  reason  of  the  re- 
stricted use  and  the  reverter  provisions 
of  the  act  »54  Stat.  225)  and  deed  of 
conveyance,  the  Port  of  Cascade  Locks 
is  unable  to  convey  or  make  this  tract 
available  to  the  city  for  the  proposed 


use.  S.  3615  would  provide  the  requisite 
authority  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  appropriately  modify  these  provi- 
sions. 

This  Department  has  received  the 
proposed  plans  for  construction  and  op- 
eration of  the  sewage  treatment  plant 
and  considers  that  such  operation  will  not 
be  incompatible  with  the  Bonneville  Dam 
project  provided:  First  the  existing  flow- 
age  easement  rights  of  the  United  States 
be  retained:  and  second,  prior  to  any 
conveyance  by  the  Government,  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Oregon  State  Sanitary  Au- 
thority will  be  obtained  for  the  proposed 
sewage  plant. 

The  conveyance  is  to  be  subject  to  the 
conditions  that:  First,  payment  to  the 
United  States  will  be  made  of  50  per  cen- 
tum of  the  value  of  the  interest  con- 
veyed :  second,  the  Port  of  Cascade  Locks 
will  convey  said  property  to  the  city  of 
Cascade  Locks:  and  third,  the  city  will 
enter  into  agreement  with  the  Army  to 
use  property  solely  for  a  sewage  treat- 
ment plant,  and  if  such  use  ceases  title 
to  said  property  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


THE  12TH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON 
TRADE  AGREEMENTS  PROGRAM- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  <H.  DOC. 
NO.  394) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Mills)  laid  before  the  House  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States:  which  was  read  and.  to- 
gether with  the  accompanying  papers, 
without  objection,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered 
to  be  printed,  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  Twelfth 
Annual  Report  on  the  Trade  Agreements 
Program,  as  required  by  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962.  The  report  covers 
the  year  1967. 

The  remarkable  postwar  growth  of 
international  trade  cantinued  uninter- 
rupted in  1967.  but  at  a  slower  pace. 
World  trade  grew  by  almost  b1 .  to  a 
new   record   of  $191   billion. 

U.S.  trade  grew  by  a  little  more  than 
5%.  Our  trade  surplus  for  the  year 
reached  $4.1  billion,  an  improvement 
over  the  preceding  year.  The  trade  sur- 
plus fell  off  sharply,  however,  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1967  and  through  the 
first  half  of  '968.  We  acted  to  reverse  this 
trend  through  the  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture Control  Act  of  1968  and  by  new  ex- 
port promotion  measures. 

The  year  was  highlighted  by  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  Kennedy 
Round — a  milestone  in  the  history  of  the 
bipartisan  U.S.  policy  of  trade  expansion. 
Tariffs  have  already  begun  to  come 
down.  The  U.S.  made  the  flrst  of  five  an- 
nual tariff  reductions  on  January  1, 
1968.  The  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity, the  UK,  Japan  and  some  other  ma- 
jor trading  countries  put  into  effect  two- 
fifths  of  their  scheduled  tariff  reductions 
on  July  1, 1968.  These  tariff  cuts  will  pro- 
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mote    trade,    higher    employment,    and 
higher  income  among  all  countries. 

America's  economic  well-being  and  the 
strength  of  the  dollar  are  linked  to  our 
sharing  fully  in  the  future  growth  of 
world  trade.  I  therefore  directed  the  Spe- 
cial Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions to  conduct  a  long-range  study  of 
trade  policy.  This  study  will  benefit  from 
the  views  and  recommendations  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  the  interested 
agencies  of  the  government,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  private  citizens  serv- 
ing on  the  Public  Advisory  Committee  on 
Trade  Policy.  We  must  continue  to  seek 
ways  in  which  foreign  trade  can  help  to 
keep  our  economy  competitive  and 
healthy  and  give  to  all  our  people  the 
advantages  of  greater  efficiency  in  pro- 
duction. 

Lyni>on  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  October  8.  1968. 


TRIBUTES    TO    THE    LATE    HONOR- 
ABLE ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Morgan  1  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
short  weeks  ago  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
lead  those  of  this  House  who  joined  In 
voicing  commendation  and  good  wishes 
to  our  dear  friend  and  colleague,  Elmer 
J.  Holland,  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement to  private  life.  Today,  it  Is  my 
sad  task  to  speak  of  our  friend  again,  this 
time  to  express  our  sorrow  at  his  passing 
and  to  extend  our  heartfelt  condolences 
to  his  widow  and  children. 

Elmer  Holland  had  long  suffered  from 
illness.  His  devotion  to  duty  and  his 
cheerful  courage  in  spite  of  serious  phys- 
ical discomfort,  were  an  inspiration  to 
us  all.  Many  were  the  occasions  when  he 
joined  us  on  this  floor  to  cast  his  vote 
when  his  absence  would  have  been  justi- 
fied by  his  illness.  This  was  characteristic 
of  this  great  and  patriotic  man. 

Born  in  Pittsburgh  in  1894,  Elmer  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  there  and 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  with 
later  studies  at  Duquesne  University  and 
the  University  of  Montpelier,  France,  as 
".veil  as  U.S.  military  schools  in  England. 
Elmer  Holland  served  our  country  in 
both  world  wars,  entering  the  service 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  and  winning 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  major. 

Although  most  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
dedicated  public  service,  Elmer  was  suc- 
cessful in  business  as  well  as  in  the  fleld 
of  labor  relations  before  he  was  flrst 
elected  to  public  ofiQce.  Before  coming  to 
the  House  in  1942  he  served  with  our 
Allied  military  government  in  the  Euro- 
pean theater  of  operations.  His  first  ex- 
perience here  was  in  filling  an  unexpired 
term.  Because  of  reapportionment  he  did 
not  run  for  reelection,  but  instead  served 
three  terms  ably  and  with  distinction  in 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Senate,  coming 
back  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1956  and  remaining  through  the 
present  Congress. 

Last  July  I  called  attention  to  Elmer 
Holland's  consistent  support  and  spon- 
sorship of  constructive  legislation  which 
has  had  a  significant  and  favorable  im- 


pact on  the  lives  of  all  Americans.  To- 
day I  would  like  to  repeat  the  words 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  used  in 
paying  tribute  to  Elmer  Holland's  legis- 
lative service.  The  President  said: 

You  are  Indeed  one  of  a  rare  breed  whose 
achievements  will  live  In  the  lives  of  those 
you  served. 

I  share  your  pride  In  having  Introduced 
the  First  Federal  Scholarship  BUI  In  1956. 

Your  vision  helped  pave  the  way  to  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962.  Years  before  Its  passage,  you  Introduced 
the  flrst  legislation  to  provide  retraining 
courses  for  those  skills  made  obsolete  by 
automation.  You  brought  before  the  Con- 
gress and  the  nation  the  urgent  need  lor 
adult  education. 

You  have  always  been  In  the  forefront  of 
the  fight  for  cleaner  streams  and  rivers,  for 
workmen's  compensation,  minimum  v/age 
and  extended  social  security  benefits.  You 
have  worked  for  better  health  programs  for 
those  on  social  security,  and  for  countless 
other  measures  that  made  possible  the  pros- 
perity we  enjoy  today. 

It  is  inded  a  rare  honor  for  a  man  to 
have  such  things  said  of  him  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  our  country.  But,  for  that  mat- 
ter, it  is  equally  rare  for  them  to  be  so 
appropriate  and  well-justified  as  in  the 
case  of  our  friend  and  colleague  Elmer 
Holland. 

Elmer  was  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  but  he  had 
a  deep  knowledge  of  and  concern  for 
foreign  policy  problems  and  was  keenly 
aware  of  their  impact  on  our  economy 
and  our  security.  As  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I  had  special 
reason  to  be  glad  of  his  understanding 
and  support  when  foreign  policy  legisla- 
tion was  before  the  House  for  action.  His 
bipartisan  foreign  policy  efforts  evoked 
the  praise  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  as  well  as  the  commendation  of 
those  of  us  who  served  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

Elmer's  entire  career  affords  a  shining 
example  to  those  who  wish  to  work  in 
the  field  of  public  service.  It  would  be 
difficult,  among  his  many  achievements, 
to  say  which  proved  the  greatest  contri- 
bution he  made  to  help  his  fellow  men, 
but  I  think  there  can  be  much  agreement 
that  it  was  probably  his  work  as  'father 
of  manpower  training."  We  knew  at  first- 
hand the  problems  of  the  workingman 
who  finds  himself  displaced  from  fa- 
miliar jobs.  The  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  is  a  monument  to 
his  years  of  dedicated  effort  in  this  criti- 
cal and  urgent  area. 

The  life  and  career  of  Elmer  Holland 
was  so  full  of  productive  effort  and  sig- 
nificant achievement  that  it  is  difficult 
to  give  an  adequate  picture  of  his  great 
contribution  to  the  American  way  of  life 
in  the  short  time  available  to  us  today. 
Even  the  highlights,  however,  serve  to 
point  up  their  importance  to  us  all.  I 
am  proud  to  have  served  with  this  great 
statesman  and  glad  that  I  had  the  honor 
and  pleasure  of  being  his  personal  friend 
as  well  as  associate  in  this  House.  His 
passing  is  a  great  loss  to  our  country 
as  well  as  those  privileged  to  know  him. 
I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
and  sincerest  condolences  to  his  wife  and 
family. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
just  over  2  months  ago,  on  July  30,  a 
large  number  of  us  took  to  the  floor  to 
extend  to  Elmer  Holland  some  small 
measure  of  the  warm  good  wishes  we  all 
had  for  his  years  of  retirement.  At  that 
time,  I  said  the  following: 

It  is  hard  to  know  what  to  say  on  an  oc- 
casion like  this.  I  want  to  wish  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  well  in  the  years 
that  lie  before  him.  But  I  also  want  to  say, 
"Elmer,  don't  go."  I.  for  one,  will  miss  this 
quiet,  courageous  man  very  deeply. 

Other  Members,  notably,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  have  talked  about  Elmer  Holland's 
legislative  contributions.  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  serve  on  the  two  subcommittees 
which  Elmer  Holland  has  chaired,  and  I 
know  from  personal  experience,  the  mag- 
nitude of  those  contributions.  There  is  more 
of  Elmex  Holland  In  MDTA  than  af^ears  on 
the  surface. 

But  it  is  Elmer  Holland,  the  man,  to  whom 
I  want  to  pay  tribute  today.  I  have  come  to 
know  a  great  many  men  In  this  House  whom 
I  am  proud  to  call  friend.  I  have  met  many 
people,  of  both  jxjlltlcal  persuasions,  who 
have  Impressed  me  with  their  diligence,  their 
courage,  their  Insight  Into  public  problems. 
These  virtues  are  rare  in  any  group,  but  they 
lire  present  in  this  House  as  they  are  else- 
where. ELMER  has  them  all.  But  he  has  some- 
thing more,  which  I  am  hard  put  to  name. 
Perhaps  at  the  risk  of  being  misunderstood, 
I  might  most  fittingly  describe  Elmer  Hol- 
land as  a  man  of  simplicity.  By  that  I  mean 
he  has  the  knack  of  being  able  to  see  past  the 
outward  obscurity  of  a  problem,  right  to  the 
heart  of  the  Issue.  He  understands  complexi- 
ties, and  he  Is  not  afraid  to  take  the  un- 
popular side  of  a  complex  issue.  But  even 
when  he  does  so,  he  is  able  to  state  his  case 
in  terms  of  basis  questions  of  right  and 
wrong.  He  is  right  more  often  than  anyone 
ought  to  be.  And  when  he  is  wrong,  he  Is 
usually  wrong  for  very  goodhearted  reasons. 

I  will  remember  Elmer  Holland  as  long 
and  as  warmly  as  I  will  remember  anyone 
with  whom  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing in  this  House.  I  will  remember  him  as  a 
gracious  chairman,  as  a  hard-working  col- 
league, as  a  courageous  Representative.  I 
will  remember  him  as  a  man  who  did  not 
have  much  to  say,  but  who.  when  he  said 
It.  you  knew  had  gotten  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  / 

He  has  been  my  chalmian.  He  has  been 
my  leader.  He  has  been — and  this  Is  most  Im- 
portant to  me — my  friend. 

A  few  short  days  later.  I  was  shocked 
and  grieved  to  hear  the  sad  news  of 
Elmer  Holland's  death. 

In  thinking  about  what  I  might  say 
today,  in  the  course  of  this  formal  eulogy 
of  my  colleague,  and  my  good  friend,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  there  is  lit- 
tle I  can  add  to  what  I  said  on  that  hap- 
pier, earlier  occasion  when  we  were  con- 
gratulating Elmer  Holland  on  the  ex- 
pected completion  of  his  magnificent 
career. 

He  loved  his  country  and  he  served 
it  well  and  faithfully.  He  loved  this 
House,  and  he  served  it  well  and  faith- 
fully. He  was  an  imaginative  and  a  con- 
structive legislator,  and  a  deeply  com- 
passionate repi'esentative  and  servant 
of  the  people.  He  was  my  friend.  He  will 
be  missed,  more  than  these  words  can 
convey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  extend  my 
condolences  to  the  members  of  Elmer 
Holland's  family,  and  especially  to  his 
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widow  Emily.  I  express  my  sadness  at 
their  loss  and  my  best  wishes  to  them  In 
bearing  that  loss. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman   from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DEOT".  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  Join 
the  two  gentlemen  who  have  preceded 
me  in  paying  their  respects  to  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  served  his  coimtry 
well. 

I  have  known  Elmer  Holland  since 
his  early  days  in  the  legislative  activities 
of  his  career.  I  knew  him  before  that 
as  a  man  who  struggled  in  the  days 
when  liberalism  was  not  as  common  as 
it  is  now  and  was  not  as  accepted.  He 
stood  for  those  things  which  meant  the 
most  to  the  greater  number  of  people. 
Throughout  his  lifetime  he  gave  his  all  in 
order  that  those  of  us  not  as  well  en- 
dowed with  the  world's  goods  could 
have  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  this  coun- 
try of  ours  and  its  benefits. 

I  have  .watched  Elmer  work,  and  have 
worked  with  him,  both  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  His  entire  Interest  was 
always  his  fellow  man.  He  always  had 
that  foremost  in  his  thinking,  always 
tr>'ing  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  men  who 
did  not  have  the  opportimities  most  of  us 
enjoy. 

I  join  the  good  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington County  in  our  State,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  and  others  in  this 
House  in  saying  that  Elmer  Holland  not 
only  served  his  country,  but  also  served 
his  people  well  in  many  years  of  public 
service 

I  have  known  his  family.  I  have  known 
him  since  the  birth  of  his  two  children, 
who  are  now  citizens  of  this  great  land 
and  are  giving  in  the  tradition  of  their 
father  that  others  may  live  as  well  as  pos- 
sible in  a  troubled  country. 

Elmkr  Holland  was  a  great  citizen. 

Mr.  EILBERa.  Mr.  Speaker,  Elmer  J. 
Holland,  my  late  colleague  and  fellow 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation, 
was  a  man  of  the  people.  All  his  life  he 
was  a  passionate  and  compassionate 
fighter  for  a  better  life  for  millions  of 
working  men  and  women.  Indeed,  he 
was  famous  for  "loving  a  good  fight." 
when  it  was  in  defense  of  the  underdog — 
the  unemployed,  the  disabled,  the  vic- 
tims of  low  wages  and  poor  working  con- 
ditions. 

Elmer  Holland  was  a  man  who  re- 
mained young  at  heart  to  the  end  of  his 
days,  always  ready  to  rise  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  new  problem,  always  willing 
to  listen  to  a  new  idea  or  a  new  ap- 
proach. He  scorned  those  who  tried  to 
ignore  problems  as  if  they  did  not 
exist,  and  no  evidence  of  human  suffer- 
ing or  exploitation  was  considered  be- 
neath his  notice.  At  the  end  of  his  life, 
Congressman  Holland  was  vigorously  in- 
vestigating the  problems  of  mine  safety, 
discrimination  against  the  aging,  condi- 
tions of  migrant  labor,  hours  of  work, 
and  the  liberalization  of  Federal  em- 
ployees' compensation. 

Representative  Holland  was  a  man  of 
broad  and  deep  concern  for  the  quality 
of  life  in  America.  He  channeled  his  con- 
cern into  positive  and  constructive  ac- 


tion. The  Manpower  and  Development 
Training  Act  of  1962  which  he  conceived, 
authored,  and  sponsored  is  but  one  major 
example.  As  chairman  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Unemployment  and 
the  Impact  of  Automation,  and  later  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Labor,  he  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  our  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  labor  prob- 
lems. 

The  record  of  Representative  Hol- 
land's achievements  is  a  magnificent 
monument  to  his  memory,  testimony  to 
the  kind  of  patriotism  that  has  made  our 
country  a  great  Nation. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  sor- 
row that  I  join  with  my  colleagues  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  the  late  Representa- 
tive Elmer  J.  Holland,  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  him 
for  2  years  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  where  he  was  subcommittee 
chairman.  He  was  capable,  a  defender 
of  human  rights,  and  worked  unceasing- 
ly to  improve  the  lives  of  others. 

He  is  missed  by  all  of  us  who  were  col- 
leagues and  friends.  His  State  has  lost 
a  magnificent  spokesman.  To  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  in  their  grief. 

Mr.  GOODLTNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  our  colleague,  Elmer  J.  Hol- 
land, leaves  us  all  with  a  deep  sense  of 
sadness. 

I  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of 
knowing  Elmer  over  a  long  span  of 
years,  and  we  served  together  in  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Legislature.  In  asso- 
ciating with  him,  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  respect  him  for  the  very  fine  j)erson 
he  was. 

As  we  all  knew  Elmer  in  this  House  of 
Representatives,  he  was  always  friendly 
and  cooperative.  He  was  a  dedicated  leg- 
islator, with  both  his  congressional  dis- 
trict and  the  country  benefiting  from 
his  services  in  the  State  and  Federal 
Legislatures. 

The  Honorable  Elmer  J.  Holland  will 
be  greatly  missed  in  this  House  which 
he  served  so  very  well.  But  while  he  Is 
gone  from  us,  he  has  left  a  record  that 
will  make  him  well  and  honorably  re- 
membered. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  tribute 
to  an  esteemed  colleague  whose  recent 
passing  has  saddened  all  of  us : 

In  reviewing  the  most  outstanding  im- 
pressions of  my  association  with  the  late 
Honorable  Elmer  J.  Holland,  I  specif- 
ically recall  his  helpful  attitude.  He  was 
an  experienced  legislator  when  I  began 
my  first  term  as  a  Congressman  and  I 
naturally  valued  his  opinions  and  his 
friendship.  I  found  him  always  willing 
to  cooperate,  to  share  his  knowledge  and 
to  encourage  constructive  disciassion. 

I  will  not  forget  these  characteristics 
of  the  senior  Congressman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, nor  will  his  dedicated  spirit 
soon  be  forgotten  by  the  many  Con- 
gresses he  served. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr  Speaker,  the  loss  of 
our  colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  Elmer 
J.  Holland,  will  be  felt  by  this  House 
as  a  whole  and  by  many  of  us  person- 
ally. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Elmer  on  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  where  he  earned  the 


deep  respect  of  his  fellow  committee 
members  without  regard  to  political 
persuasion. 

He  was  a  leader  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  With  great  energy,  insight,  and 
creativity,  he  steered  legislation  through 
the  difflcult  paths  to  final  enactment. 

A  hallmark  of  Elmer's  legislative 
career  was  the  passage  of  historic  man- 
power development  legislation  which 
answered  the  critical  need  of  thousands 
of  Americans  whose  training  was  insuf- 
ficient to  cope  with  our  increasingly 
technological  society.  Their  renewed 
hope  will  be  a  living  monument  to 
Elmer's  devotion  to  the  belief  that  no 
American  should  be  denied  opportunity 
to  participate  fully  in  our  Nation's 
abundance. 

Elmer  set  a  high  standard  and  always 
lived  up  to  it.  We  will  miss  him. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  with 
other  Members  of  this  House  the  pleasure 
of  having  served  in  the  Congress  with 
the  late  Representative  Elmer  Holland 
of  Pennsylvania.  Representative  Hol- 
land was  a  man  who  knew  firsthand 
the  hardships  of  physical  pain  and  l>and- 
icap,  but  he  was  not  to  be  overcome  by 
these  limitations  and  instead  devoted 
his  full  energies  to  improving  the  work- 
ing and  living  standards  of  his  fellow 
men.  In  doing  so,  he  set  an  example 
which  this  Congress  will  remember  for 
many  years  to  come, 

I  am  doubly  pleased  and  privileged  to 
have  served  both  on  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  and  in  this 
House  with  Representative  Holland.  I 
have  learned  much  from  this  experience. 
Representative  Holland  drafted  the  leg- 
islation which  has  become  the  manpower 
development  and  training  program — one 
of  the  key  foundation  blocks  in  the 
ceaseless  search  of  our  country  to  equip 
each  man  with  the  necessary  skills  to 
earn  his  hvlng.  The  MDTA,  I  believe,  will 
be  recorded  by  historians  of  our  era  as 
a  major  accomplishment,  for  its  acliieve- 
ments  are  growing  each  day  among  the 
ranks  of  our  unemployed  men  and 
women.  If  I  had  to  select  the  most  his- 
toric pieces  of  legislation  approved  by 
Congress,  this  progress  would  surely  be 
listed  among  them.  This  program  will 
live  as  a  tribute  to  Representative  Hol- 
land for  years  to  come. 

Similarly,  I  appreciate  and  recognize 
his  leadership  in  the  field  of  education, 
chiefiy,  his  sponsorship  of  legislation 
which  has  become  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act — another  mainstay  in  the 
efforts  of  America  to  boost  materially  the 
educational  opportunities  of  its  young 
people. 

There  are  many  more  accomplish- 
ments which  must  be  credited  to  Repre- 
sentative Holland  who  moved  quietly  but 
forcefully  during  his  days  in  Congress. 
I  hope  that  someday  I  may  claim  just 
a  portion  of  his  success.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  believe  I  am  better  equipped  to 
be  a  Member  of  his  House  and  I  am  cer- 
tainly happier  for  having  known  and 
served  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. I  send  my  best  wishes  to  his 
family  and  I  know  that  his  memory  will 
serve  as  one  of  the  major  beacons  to 
guide  the  Congress  to  greater  successes 
in  the  necessary  efforts  to  help  our  fel- 
low man. 
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Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
say  a  few  words  about  a  man  we  all  knew 
and  loved,  the  late  Representative  Elmer 
Holland  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  brought  with  him  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  his  abilities,  his  energy, 
and  his  rectitude  of  judgment.  His  ef- 
forts to  upgrade  education  and  the  lives 
of  working  men  and  women  will  never 
be  forgotten.  He  was  a  fighter  for  the 
•good  life"  that  he  believed  could  be  led 
by  all  Americans. 

Elmer  Holland  was  a  champion  of  the 
common  man.  He  believed  in  the  dignity 
of  hard,  honest  labor  and  all  his  energies 
were  directed  toward  the  protection  of 
those  who  engaged  in  such  work. 

As  a  strong  advocate  of  social  prog- 
ress, Representative  Holland  had  few 
equals.  The  legislation  he  sponsored  and 
supported  attests  to  this  fact. 

Before  he  passed  away,  he  was  fight- 
ing for  safety  in  mines,  improved  condi- 
tions for  migrant  laborers,  and  ways  to 
end  discrimination  against  elderly 
people. 

These  were  only  a  few  of  his  goals; 
had  he  lived,  his  determination  and  ded- 
ication to  improve  the  lives  of  all  Amer- 
icans would  have  brought  about  many 
more  successes. 

He  was  above  factional  obstruction- 
ism, bickering,  and  confusion;  he  ab- 
horred, above  all,  legislative  deadlock  or 
inaction. 

When  a  problem  confronted  him,  he 
sought  the  heart  of  the  matter  with 
amazing  speed:  he  then  recommended 
action  and  saw  to  it  that  action  was 
taken. 

His  strong  and  faithful  support  for 
beneficial  legislation  will  be  sorely 
missed.  The  absence  of  his  youthful  zest 
and  keen  mind  will  leave  us  all  bereft. 

To  his  wife  and  family  I  extend  my 
heartfelt  sympathies. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  very 
long  ago  I  joined  Members  of  the  House 
in  paying  tribute  to  our  colleague, 
Elmer  Holland,  who  was  retiring  from 
Congress.  At  that  time  I  wished  Elmer 
every  happiness  and  contentment  in  his 
retirement  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  was  with  much  sorrow 
that  we  learned  of  our  dear  friend's  pass- 
ing last  month.  But  perhaps  retirement 
for  Elmer  Holland  would  not  have  been 
such  a  happy  phase  of  his  life.  For  most 
of  his  adult  years,  he  devoted  his  ener- 
s^ies  to  serving  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  also  served  his  country 
on  the  battlefield  of  two  wars.  After  a 
long  and  fruitful  life  our  friend  has  found 
rest.  Elmer  Holland  leaves  behind  him 
memories  of  respect,  admiration,  and  af- 
fection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  death  of  Congressman 
Elmer  J,  Holland,  brought  sadness  to 
all  of  us  who  knew  him  as  a  friend  and 
colleague. 

I  wish  to  join  with  Members  of  the 
House  in  this  memorial  to  a  man  who 
gave  so  much  of  himself  in  dedicated 
service  to  his  constituents,  to  the  cause 
of  human  progress  and  to  his  country. 

Elmer's  death  followed  soon  after  his 
decision  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion to  the  Congress.  He  had  a  distin- 


guished career  in  the  military  service,  as 
a  legislator,  and  as  a  champion  of  labor 
and  progressive  causes. 

He  served  with  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  in  World  War  I.  In  World 
War  II  he  served  as  a  major  in  the  Al- 
lied Military  Government  in  the  Euro- 
pean theater  of  operations. 

He  was  a  dedicated  labor  unionist,  a 
longtime  member  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  local  1272. 

Elmer  had  a  distinguished  record  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  serving  for 
20  years  in  the  State  house  and  senate 
and  eight  terms  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mrs.  Rhodes  joins  with  me  in  express- 
ing deepest  sympathy  to  his  devoted 
wife,  Emily,  and  their  daughters.  We 
share  their  sorrow  and  their  great  loss. 

Mr,  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  this 
hour  of  inadequate  testimony  to  the 
memory  of  our  beloved  colleague,  Elmer 
Holland.  I  served  with  Elmer  Holland 
on  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  throughout  his  postwar  service  in 
this  House,  and  I  came  to  know  and  to 
love  this  quiet  gentleman. 

Elmer  and  I  were  usually  on  the  same 
side  of  any  given  legislative  struggle,  and 
that  is  a  part,  but  only  a  small  part,  of 
why  I  will  miss  him  so  deeply. 

He  was  not,  in  our  committee's  de- 
liberations, a  man  who  spoke  often  or 
who  spoke  at  length.  But  when  he  did 
speak,  you  knew  that  the  crucial  issue 
had  been  touched  on. 

One  of  the  causes  to  which  Elmer  gave 
a  substantial  amount  of  time  and  dedi- 
cation was  the  cause  of  the  agricultural 
worker.  It  was  most  fitting  that  this  man. 
who  in  his  youth  was  an  organizer  for 
the  embattled  steel  workers,  should  in  his 
last  years,  have  been  an  eloquent  spokes- 
man for  another  segment  of  the  Nation's 
working  people — who  had  been  passed 
over  when,  in  the  1930's,  most  of  industry 
was  organized.  Elmer  Holland  testified 
most  movingly  before  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  which  I  chair,  on 
legislation  to  extend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  agriculture. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  at  this  time  to 
include  in  these  remarks,  his  statement 
to  our  subcommittee : 

Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of 
the  subcommittee.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  testify  In  favor  of  H.R. 
4769  and  my  companion  bill.  H.R.  1999.  I  do 
not  claim  to  be  an  expert  on  agricultural 
economics.  I  do  know  a  little  bit  about  the 
structure  of  the  agricultural  labor  force,  and 
the  role  which  the  public  employment  serv- 
ice has  played  in  past  years  In  this  area.  But 
the  main  reason  for  my  deep  Interest  In  this 
problem  and  my  deep  commitment  to  the 
principle  of  bringing  agricultural  labor  un- 
der the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  lies  In 
my  own  personal  background. 

Many  years  before  I  even  dreamed  of  com- 
ing to  the  Congress.  I  had  the  prUilege  of 
working  with  the  late  beloved  PhUllp  Mur- 
ray In  helping  to  organize  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America.  In  those  early  years  of 
the  labor  movement,  when  the  right  to  orga- 
nize was  Itself  under  question,  and  the  right 
to  strike  only  a  dream  In  the  minds  of  some 
of  us.  I  learned  a  few  lessons  very  thor- 
oughly. And  I  am  unlikely  to  unlearn  them 
now. 

The  first  such  lesson  Is  that  the  working- 
man  has  only  his  labor,  only  his  strength  and 


his  Ingenuity  and  his  creativity  to  bring  to 
the  marketplace.  He  cannot  bargain  on  an 
Individual  basis  with  an  employer.  He  can- 
not debate  fine  points  of  contracts  with  the 
employer's  attorney.  He  cannot  easily  with- 
draw from  the  marketplace  and  live  on  his 
capital  until  conditions  become  more  favor- 
able for  him. 

The  second  lesson — or  maybe  It's  only  an- 
other way  of  stating  the  first — Is  that  the 
worklngman  must  organize  If  he  Is  to  talk 
on  a  plane  of  equality  with  the  employer. 

In  labor  negotiations,  the  whole.  If  not 
greater.  Is  at  least  stronger  than  the  sum  of 
its  parts. 

The  third  lesson  I  have  learned  Is  that 
while  legislation  to  Improve  the  life  of  the 
worklngman  Is  vitally  Important.  It  must 
necessarily  take  a  second  place  to  the  efforts 
of  free  working  people,  organized  Into  free 
unions,  to  Improve  their  own  lot.  We  can 
legislate  minimum  wages,  we  can  legislate 
workmen's  compensation,  we  can  legislate 
health  and  retirement  insurance  programs, 
but  none  of  our  legislative  efforts  can  ever 
do  more  than  establish  a  fioor  below  which 
negotiations  are  not  allowed,  as  a  matter  of 
simple  public  decency,  to  plunge  the  work- 
lngman. If  he  Is  to  rise  above  that  floor.  If 
he  Is  to  participate  as  fully  as  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  general  welfare  entitles  him  in 
the  benefits  of  society,  then  he  will  do  so 
more  completely,  more  rapidly,  and  more 
permanently  through  collective  bargaining 
than  through  all  the  efforts  of  the  most  for- 
ward-looking legislative  bodies. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  a  free  econ- 
omy. I  do  not  believe  In  more  Government 
regulation  than  Is  necessary  to  maintain 
minimum  standards  of  decency.  But  I  be- 
lieve, and  these  beliefs  are  Inseparable,  that 
the  parties  to  that  free  economy  must  be  of 
equal  strength.  It  follows  from  this,  that 
agricultural  workers  must  be  able  to  be  as 
free  to  help  set  the  conditions  under  which 
they  work  as  are  agricultural  employers.  And 
the  first  essential  step  to  achieve  this  must 
be  the  extension  to  these  workers  of  the 
same  rights  that  are  enjoyed  by  their  fellow 
workers  on  the  assembly  line.  In  the  cabs  of 
trucks,  and  behind  sales  counters. 

As  I  have  heard  It  argued  that  allowing 
farmworkers  to  organize  would  be  "different" 
because  If  farm  labor  strikes  during  the 
harvest  season,  the  employer  Is  under  a 
disadvantage.  That's  absolutely  true.  If 
farmworkers  are  organized,  if  they  can  re- 
fuse their  labor  to  an  employer  because  he 
offers  them  substandard  wages  or  working 
condltlon.s,  if  they  can  simply  opt  out  of  the 
labor  market,  the  employer  is  under  pressure. 
But  he  is  under  pressure  to  pay  decent  wages 
and  to  provide  decent  working  conditions. 
And.  Mr.  Chairman,  he  very  well  ought  to  be 
under  such  prefFiire. 

Labor  negotiation  is  not  supposed  to  be  a 
set  of  circumstances  in  which  there  is  a 
phony  semblance  of  equality.  In  which  the 
employer  i.<!  very  pleasant  and  polite  to  the 
employee,  but  In  which  the  end  result  is 
foreordained  because  the  employees  .simply 
have  no  way  of  making  their  poim.  The  very 
purpose  of  the  right  to  organize  and  the 
right  to  strike  is  to  give  to  labor  some  lever- 
age, some  method  of  bringing  jres.sure  to 
bpar  on  the  employer.  It  assumes — that  the 
history  of  agricultural  labor  proves  the  as- 
svimptlon  fully — that  employers  are  not  going 
to  pay  as  much  as  they  can  afford,  but  rather 
as  little  as  they  can  get  away  with. 

We  are  told  that  If  agricultural  labor  can 
organize  and  strike,  that  in  some  circum- 
stances crops  are  not  going  to  get  picked,  and 
growers  will  be  In  trouble.  That's  too  bad, 
and  for  the  most  part  agricultural  labor  Is 
not  going  to  be  any  more  anxious  to  put 
growers  out  of  business  than  Walter  Reuther 
wants  to  run  the  automobile  makers  out  of 
business.  But  if  an  employer  simply  refuses 
to  pay  decent  wages.  If  he  simply  Insists  upon 
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treating  his  labor  force  like  so  many  domes- 
ticated animals,  then  the  Nation  will  be 
better  ofT  If  he  Is  run  out  of  business. 

The  grower's  right  to  have  his  crops  har- 
vested and  put  on  the  market  Is  no  more 
basic  than  the  worker's  right  to  withhold 
his  labor  if  offered  Impossible  working  con- 
ditions— and  the  further  right  to  withhold 
that  labor  on  an  organized  basis,  and  to  ad- 
vise other  working  people  that  a  strike  Is  in 
progress. 

The  frightening  pictures  we  have  drawn 
for  us  of  growers  going  out  of  business,  and 
crops  not  getting  harvested,  and  the  house- 
wife being  denied  her  avocado  salad  or  her 
cocktail  hour  artichoke — all  these  frighten- 
ing pictures  assume  that  the  farm  employee 
has  some  kind  of  "duty  to  the  public"  to 
perform  his  labor  at  whatever  Is  offered  him. 
But  I  never  hear  the  growers  suggest  that 
they  have  any  corresponding  duty  to  offer 
the  kind  of  wages  that  are  necessary  to  let 
the  employees  rise  out  of  serfdom.  If  the 
farmworker  has  some  moral  obligation  not 
to  strike,  then  the  farm  employer  has  a  cor- 
responding moral  obligation  to  Improve  the 
conditions  under  which  the  worker  exists. 

The  pending  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  not 
enforce  these  moral  obligations,  nor  will  it 
bring  tti*  hand  of  Government  Into  the  re- 
lationship between  employer  and  employee 
by  such  devices  as  wage  scales.  Government 
hiring  halls,  licensing,  or  the  rest.  What  It 
will  do  will  be  to  bring  the  employer-em- 
ployee relationship  out  of  the  15th  century 
and  Into  the  30th.  and  It  wQl  equip  both 
sides  equally  to  engage  In  honest  collective 
bargaining,  starting  from  a  plane  of  equality. 
This  right — and  It  Is  a  right.  Mr.  Chairman — 
has  been  recognized  for  other  segments  of 
the  labor  force  for  nearly  30  years  now.  It 
Is  time  that  the  food  on  our  tables  had  the 
blood  and  sweat  of  generations  of  exploited 
workers  scrubt>ed  from  It.  It  U  time  to  pass 
H.R    4769. 

I  think  It  is  appropriate,  too.  to  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  a  recent  let- 
ter of  condolence  which  Emily  Holland. 
Elmer's  devoted  wile,  received  from 
Cesar  Chavez,  of  the  United  Farm  Work- 
ers Organizing  Committee.  I  associate 
myself  fui:y  with  Mr.  Chavez'  closing 
words  about  Elmer  Holland: 

We  know  that  his  place  In  labor  history 
among  the  friends  of  the  poor  and  the  un- 
organized Is  secure. 

The  letter  follows: 
tTNTTSO  F.\aM  WoRKxas  Organizing 

COMMITTEC.    APLr-CIO. 

Delano.  Calif..  September  10,  1968. 
Mrs.  Elmeb  J.  Holland. 
Waahington.  D.C. 

DxA*  Mrs.  Holland:  I  was  moved  to  sor- 
row when  X  beard  of  the  death  of  your  hus- 
band, whose  consistent  efforts  on  the  behalf 
of  working  people  have  made  such  a  mark 
on  our  national  life.  We  here  in  Delano  are 
especially  aware  of  those  officials  In  Wash- 
ington who  have  come  to  our  aid  and  have 
ahown  concern  for  our  problems.  Certainly 
over  the  years  your  good  husband  was  a  con- 
sistent and  dependable  friend  of  America's 
iigrlcultural  workers. 

We  remember  with  gratitude  the  strong 
testimony  that  he  presented  this  last  year 
about  the  right  of  farm  workers  to  organize. 
to  be  covered  vinder  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  and  to  receive  all  the  social 
benefits  that  other  workers  receive.  He  told 
Congress  that  "It  Is  time  that  the  food  on  our 
tables  had  the  blood  and  sweat  of  genera- 
tions of  exploited  workers  scrubbed  from  It." 

We  will  miss  his  support  for  our  cause. 
We  know  that  his  place  in  labor  history 
among  the  friends  of  the  poor  and  the  un- 
organized is  secure. 

Sincerely  yours, 

CCSAR  E.   Chavxz. 

Director. 


Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  our 
sense  of  loss  over  the  death  of  my  good 
friend.  Elmer  Holland. 

Elmers  dedication  to  the  cause  of  the 
dispossessed  and  disadvantaged  was  un- 
surpassed in  this  House.  Others  may  have 
been  more  eloquent,  other  may  have  been 
better  known  for  their  eCforts.  but  no 
heart  was  more  compassionate,  no  vote 
more  dependably  to  be  found  on  the  side 
of  the  poor  and  needy  than  Elmer 
Holland's. 

In  the  great  area  of  racial  justice,  too, 
Elmer  Holland  stood  unafraid  on  the 
side  of  equality  for  all  Americans.  Not 
long  ago,  his  widow,  Emily,  received  a 
very  moving  letter  from  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  Adam  Clayton  Powell.  I  include 
the  letter  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

committk     on     education     and 
Labor.  House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  DC.  Sept.  IS.  1968. 

Dear  Emilt:  To  you.  my  long  and  dear 
friend,  may  I  extend  my  most  heartfelt  best 
wishes  for  a  continuing  active  life  ahead.  I 
know  you  will  miss  your  beloved  husband, 
Elmer,  whom  I  considered  one  of  my  closest 
friends  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated friends  that  black  people  have  ever  had 
In  the  United  States  Congress. 

I  recall  so  well  when  I  became  Chairman 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  that 
he  came  to  me  with  his  proposed  legislation 
for  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  and  together  we  worked  before  Congress 
convened  that  January  In  order  to  have  that 
legislation  ready.  Many  millions  of  .Americans 
enjoy  a  better  life  today  because  of  the  legis- 
lative work  of  Elmer  Holland.  His  record  lives 
in  the  good  life  we  all  enjoy  today. 

Good  friends  never  lose  contact  with  each 
other  and  I  do  hope  you  will  let  me  know 
what  you  do  In  the  future.  Please  be  assured 
of  my  constant  prayers  and  hopes  for  your 
long  and  happy  life  God  bless  you  always. 
Very  tr\ily  yours, 

Adam. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
profound  sadness  and  deep  sympathy 
that  we  note  in  the  House  today  the 
passing  of  one  of  our  most  valued  and 
respected  colleagues,  the  Honorable 
Elmer  Joseph  Holland  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  his  long  and 
distinguished  career  of  public  service, 
in  the  legislature  of  his  beloved  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  two  wars,  Elmer  Hol- 
land served  his  Nation,  his  State,  and 
the  people  of  his  district  faithfully,  effec- 
tively, and  with  dedication  and  distinc- 
tion. We  shall  miss  our  dear  friend  and 
colleague  in  this  House  and  are  very 
sorrowful  at  his  passing  from  our  midst. 

We  all  extend  sincere  and  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  his  family  in  their  bereave- 
ment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  deep  sorrow  that  we  received  the 
news  of  Congressman  Holland's  death 
before  he  had  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 
his  retirement  from  the  House. 

Mr.  Holland  had  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  his  colleaeues.  It  was  a  privi- 
lege to  serve  with  him.  He  was  a  man 
who  served  his  district  with  devotion  and 
distinction  and  demonstrated  his  inter- 
est and  deep  concern  for  his  constituents. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  expressing  our 
sincere  sympathy  to  his  widow  and  fam- 


ily. May  they  derive  some  small  consola- 
tion from  the  knowledge  that  their  loss 
is  shared  by  his  many  friends. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  occasion  to  join  with  my  colleagues, 
and  especially  with  my  associates  on  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  our  late  chairman,  the 
Honorable  Elmer  J.  Holland. 

It  was  a  privilege  for  me.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  know  this  truly  good  man.  His  com- 
mitment to  the  public  Interest,  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  needs  and  dreams  of 
working  men  and  women,  his  very  real 
personal  humility  and  his  dedication  to 
this  House  and  all  it  stands  for,  all 
served  as  an  inspiration  and  encourage- 
ment to  those  of  us  who  served  v?ith 
him. 

Others  have  said  it  before,  others  will 
say  it  In  the  years  to  come,  but  It  can- 
not be  said  too  often — Elmer  Holland, 
as  the  father  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act,  helped  give  new 
hope  and  new  meaning  to  the  lives  of 
millions  of  Americans.  The  Nation  is 
permanently  in  Elmer  Holland's  debt. 
The  words  we  speak  here  today  can 
mark,  but  cannot  repay  that  debt. 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  are  greately  saddened  by  the  death, 
shortly  after  he  had  armounced  his  re- 
tirement from  this  body,  of  the  Honora- 
ble Elmer  J.  Holland,  of  Pennsylvania. 

But  Elmer's  untimely  death  was  a 
particularly  severe  blow  to  me  and  to 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh  we  were  both 
proud  to  call  home  and  honored  to  rep- 
resent in  this  great  body. 

Elmer's  20th  Congressional  District, 
which  he  served  with  such  distinction 
for  14  years,  abuts  mine,  and  I  was  privi- 
leged to  know  him  as  a  friend,  a  col- 
league, and  a  trusted  adviser  on  the 
problems  he  dedicated  himself  to  solving. 

Elmer's  district  contains  towns  whose 
names  conjure  up  Images  of  the  in- 
dustrialization of  America  and  the 
struggle  of  the  American  working  man 
to  share  In  the  wealth  that  his  labor 
helped  generate — Homestead,  East  Pitts- 
burgh, McKeesport.  and  Elizabeth. 

Elmer  was  bom  in  Pittsburgh,  sur- 
rounded by  the  blackened  steel  mills  and 
plants  that  fed  American  industry — and 
fed  on  the  lives  of  the  workers  that 
toiled  In  them.  Elmer  made  it  his  life's 
calling  to  see  that  the  American  laborer 
shared  In  the  fruits  of  his  work  and  that 
he  would  have  an  opportunity  to  be  re- 
trained if  the  modernization  of  industry 
made  his  job  obsolete. 

No  one  knew  the  problems  of  the  in- 
dustrial worker  better  than  Elmer,  be- 
cause he  was  raised  among  them,  edu- 
cated with  them  in  the  Pittsburgh  public 
schools,  and  beside  them  in  their  early 
battles  for  the  imlons  that  gave  them 
strength. 

And  no  one  was  a  more  effective 
champion  of  their  interests  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania General  Assembly,  where  he 
served  for  22  years — 8  in  the  house  of 
representatives  and  14  in  the  senate — 
because  Elmer  had  equipped  himself  for 
the  battle  in  studies  at  Duquesne  Univer- 
sity, the  University  of  Montpeller  in 
France,  and  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

When  he  came  to  this  body  for  good  in 
1956,  he  was  ready  to  carry  his  battle  for 
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labor  to  the  highest  coimclls  In  the  land. 
In  that  year,  he  introduced  the  first  leg- 
islation for  Federal  scholarships.  His  idea 
was  the  foundation  for  what  is  now  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  In  that 
year,  he  introduced  the  first  legislation 
to  provide  Federal  assistance  for  retrain- 
ing those  whose  skills  had  been  rendered 
obsolete  by  automation  and  mechaniza- 
tion. This  idea  was  to  become  his  monu- 
ment, the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962. 

To  the  end,  one  of  Elmer's  proudest 
possessions  was  card  No.  2,  local  1272, 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO.  It  was  his  tie  to  his  early  years  as  a 
union  activist,  his  badge  as  a  champion  of 
American  labor,  a  reminder  of  the  cause 
to  which  he  gave  a  lifetime. 

Elmer's  legislative  achievements  will 
always  be  remembered  by  a  grateful  na- 
tion. Just  as  important,  the  citizens  of  his 
district  will  always  remember  the  un- 
stinting service  he  gave  them  in  their 
relations  with  Federal  Government  agen- 
cies. In  serving  his  constituents,  he  was 
blessed  not  only  with  a  compassionate 
heart,  a  keen  mind  and  a  persistent  na- 
ture, but  also  with  his  devoted  wife, 
Emily,  who  bore  him  two  fine  daughters, 
made  his  home,  and  labored  with  him 
daily  in  his  office. 

Though  there  can  be  nothing  but  sad- 
ness in  Elmer's  death,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans can  take  comfort  in  knowing  that 
because  he  lived,  their  lives  are  better. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  30  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  participating  in  the 
special  order  which  paid  tribute  to  Con- 
gressman Elmer  Holland  In  recognition 
of  his  long  and  dedicated  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  At  that  time  I 
detailed  his  record  of  accomplishments 
in  the  furtherance  of  the  programs  of 
the  New  Deal  and  his  constant  cham- 
pionship of  the  cause  of  labor.  No  one 
was  more  steadfast  in  his  devotion  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  his  fellow  man. 
as  witness  his  progressive  role  in  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
where  he  helped  to  write  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act,  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Unemployment  and 
the  Impact  of  Automation.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  be  the  first  Member  of  the 
House  to  introduce  a  bill  to  create  a 
Commission  on  Automation,  and  I  was 
particularly  pleased  that  Elmer  Holland 
carried  it  through  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  managed  it  on 
the  floor. 

Without  dwelling  at  length  upon  his 
impressive  record  of  service  to  his  con- 
stituents and  to  the  Nation  upon  which 
I  commented  on  June  30,  let  me  say  it 
was  with  deep  sadness  that  I  learned  of 
his  xmtimely  passing.  His  name  will  al- 
ways be  associated  with  the  advancers 
of  the  trade  union  movement,  and  his 
legacy  will  serve  to  inspire  all  of  us  to 
greater  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the 
working  men  and  women  of  this  country. 

I  join  my  colleagues  In  this  eulogy  to 
a  great  American  and  extend  to  Mrs. 
Holland,  his  children,  and  grandchild 
my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  other  Members  of  the  Congress,  I 
was  shocked  and  grieved  in  August  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  my  friend  and  col- 


league,  the   Honorable   Elmer  J.   Hol- 
land, of  Pennsylvania. 

I  had  served  with  Mr.  Holland  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  since 
my  election  to  the  89th  Congress,  and  I 
had  come  to  look  upon  him  as  an  ad- 
viser and  mentor,  as  well  as  a  good 
fiiend.  As  chairman  of  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  he  played  a  large 
role  in  labor  legislation  which  emerged 
from  our  committee. 

Mr.  Holland  was  proud  of  his  sponsor- 
ship in  1956  of  the  first  Federal  scholar- 
ship bill  in  Congress,  the  forerunner  of 
the  present  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  He  also  introduced  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  retraining  of  persons 
whose  jobs  has  been  eliminated  or  made 
obsolete  due  to  automation. 

In  1960,  at  the  request  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  he  began  a  nation- 
wide survey  of  unemployment  due  to 
automation,  which  resulted  in  the  Man- 
power Development  Act  of  1962. 

Mr.  Holland  served  in  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force  in  the  First  World 
War,  and  served  again  in  the  Second 
World  War  as  a  major  in  the  Allied  Mili- 
tary Government  in  Europe. 

His  government  career  began  in  1934, 
when  he  was  selected  to  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Legislature,  and  served  until  1941. 
He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1942  to 
fill  an  unexpired  term,  but  did  not  seek 
reelection  because  his  district  was  reap- 
portioned out  of  existence. 

He  served  in  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Senate  from  1946  to  1956,  when  he  was 
again  elected  to  Congress.  He  had  served 
since  that  time  with  ability  and  distinc- 
tion, and  was  among  the  most  respected 
Members  of  the  House. 

His  counsel,  and  his  judgment  will  be 
sorely  missed.  To  his  family.  I  can  only 
say  what  they  already  know — that  he  was 
a  sincere  and  dedicated  American,  an 
outstanding  Congressman,  and  a  fine 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
with  the  Members  of  the  House  the  great 
loss  we  feel  at  the  passing  of  one  of  our 
highly  esteemed  and  beloved  colleagues, 
the  Honorable  Elmer  Holland,  to  his 
eternal  rest  on  August  9,  1968.  As  we 
pause  in  our  deliberations  to  honor  the 
memory  of  the  gentleman  who  so  ably 
represented  the  20th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  the  Keystone  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  almost  16  years  In  this  historic 
Chamber,  we  recall  many  of  his  accom- 
plishments. 

We  mourn  this  loss  of  a  valued  Mem- 
ber and  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  is 
now  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  his  keen 
intellect,  the  liberality  of  his  views,  and 
his  valuable  contributions  to  the  work 
of  the  House,  both  during  committee  in- 
vestigations and  deliberations  on  the 
floor. 

Representative  Holland  was  first 
elected  to  the  77th  Congress.  He  did  not 
run  for  reelection  for  the  78th  Congress 
but  subsequently  was  elected  to  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Senate.  He  resiuned 
his  congressional  service  in  the  84th 
Congress  when  it  was  my  pleasure  to  first 
meet  this  very  able  legislator.  One  of 
the  more  objective  publications  in  our 
colleague's  district  paid  him  a  well-de- 
served compliment  when  it  stated: 


Rare  indeed  are  men  of  the  political  stat- 
ure of  Congressman  Holland. 

Representative  Holland  introduced 
the  first  Federal  scholarship  bill  in  Con- 
gress in  1956  which  would  have  pro- 
vided outright  scholarships  for  those 
specializing  in  engineering  and  the  sci- 
ences as  well  as  those  who  would  teach 
mathematics,  science,  physics,  and  simi- 
lar subjects.  Our  present  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  is  partially  the  re- 
sult of  this  scholarship  bill  as  well  as 
others  on  the  subject. 

Representative  Holland  introduced 
legislation  first  in  1956  which  would  re- 
quire the  President — under  the  Pull  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946 — to  review  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  Nation  and  pro- 
vide retraining  courses  for  those  whose 
skills  had  been  made  obsolete  by  the  in- 
troduction of  automation  and  mechani- 
cal devices  in  our  mills,  mines,  factories, 
and  railroads.  Similar  legislation  was 
later  enacted  into  law  and  is  known  as 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962. 

During  the  years  served  in  Harrisburg 
and  Washington,  many  measures  in- 
itiated by  Congressman  Holland  have 
become  laws.  Long  ago  he  secured  the 
stieetcar  passes  for  schoolchildren,  he 
started  the  Ohio  River  Valley  compact 
for  clean  streams  and  rivers;  he  fought 
for  unemployment  comr>ensation,  work- 
men's compensation,  minimum  wages, 
lowering  the  age  for  social  security  bene- 
fits and  permitting  disability  benefits  to 
be  paid  to  those  disabled  from  50  years  of 
age  on,  adequate  health  programs  for 
those  on  social  security  and  numerous 
other  measures  of  social  legislation. 

The  people  of  his  district  and  State 
can  point  with  pride  to  the  record  of  his 
solid  accomplishment  on  behalf  of  our 
Nation. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  extending  deep- 
est sympathy  to  Congressman  Holland's 
family  and  assiu-e  them  he  will  long  re- 
main in  our  thoughts  and  prayers. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  man  unquestionably  dedi- 
cated to  the  progress  of  America  and  her 
people. 

Congressman  Elmer  Holland  served 
with  us  for  many  years  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  His  record  is  one  of 
achievement  and  distinction.  He  ably 
represented  the  people  of  his  district  with 
loyalty  and  devotion. 

Congressman  Holland's  public  service 
extended  far  beyond  the  years  he  spent 
in  the  House.  His  early  military  service 
gave  rise  to  an  intensive  interest  in  vet- 
erans' matters  which  never  diminished 
over  the  years.  He  also  served  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  for  many  years  in  its 
State  Senate. 

It  was  with  pleasure  and  respect  that 
I  served  in  the  Congress  with  Elmer 
Holland.  We  feel  his  absence  as  the  days 
go  by.  I  offer  my  condolences  to  his 
family.  They  can  be  proud  of  a  husband 
and  father  who  courageously  gave  many 
years  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  the 
people  of  his  district  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  our  friend  and  colleague, 
Elmer  J.  Holland,  whose  recent  death 
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was  a  shock  to  all  of  us.  It  is  heartbreak- 
ingly  sad  to  realize  that  just  a  short  while 
before  he  died  we  were  wishing  him  the 
joys  of  retirement. 

Representative  Holland  was  one  of  the 
most  hardworking  and  dedicated  men  in 
the  Congress.  He  was  forceful  In  action 
and  wise  in  counsel. 

He  won  deserved  promineiJee,  through 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  education  and  the 
working  man.  In  these  two  fields  he  was 
a  champion.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  he 
devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  advance- 
ment and  dignity  of  American  men, 
women,  and  children.  His  struggle  to 
strengthen  the  bond  between  education 
and  employment  won  him  the  acclama- 
tion and  applause  of  all  clear-thlnklng 
Americans. 

Elmer  Holland  was  an  able  and  forth- 
right man  and  I  had  Immense  respect 
and  admiration  for  him.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Mrs»  Gorman  and  I  express  our  deepest 
sympattiy  to  his  family, 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  today  to  join  my 
dlstingxilshed  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  late  Elmer  J.  Holland,  who  passed 
away  on  August  9. 

Elmer  Holland  spent  the  majority  of 
his  life  in  the  public  service  both  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  and  in  his  own 
Pennsylvania  State  Legislature.  His  tire- 
less efforts  in  the  servce  of  his  district, 
his  State,  and  his  Nation,  will  long  serve 
as  an  example  to  others. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Labor  Sub- 
cammlttee  on  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  Elmer  Holland  evi- 
denced the  true  spirit  of  leadership.  His 
efforts  in  behalf  of  our  Nations  man- 
power were  constant  and  constructive. 

As  a  colleague,  as  a  leader  of  this  great 
body,  and  as  a  friend,  Elmer  J.  Holland 
will  be  greatly  missed  in  these  halls,  but 
his  works  will  long  be  remembered  by 
everyone  as  those  of  a  man  truly  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  his  fellow 
man. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  2 
months  ago,  on  August  9.  1968,  my  very 
dear  friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Elmer  J.  Holland,  passed  away.  Our 
Nation  and  this  House  lost  a  great  and 
capable  legislator. 

To  his  lovely  wife,  Emily,  and  his 
daughters  and  their  families,  I  extend 
my  heartfelt  sympathies  and  humbly 
pray  the  Lord  gives  them  the  strength 
to  understand  His  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Elmer  Holland  was  more 
than  a  colleague.  He  was  a  loyal  and  de- 
voted friend.  For  many  years  we  were 
neighbors  here  in  Washington.  Our  of- 
fices were  across  the  hall  from  one  an- 
other In  the  Cannon  OflBce  Building 
and  we  visited  together  almost  dally. 

Elmer's  record  of  service  to  his  coun- 
try goes  back  more  than  five  decades.  He 
served  in  both  World  War  I  and  World 
War  n.  His  record  of  public  service  cov- 
ers more  than  two  decades  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature  and  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  He,  In  effect,  spent 
his  life  serving  the  needs  of  his  fellow 
man. 

Here  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  we  all 
loved,  admired,  and  respected  him.  Our 


Nation  has  lost  a  greatly  talented  and 
humble  man.  The  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  has  lost  a  devoted  son.  I 
have  lost  a  loyal  friend. 

In  my  grief.  I  pray  for  his  loved  ones. 
May  they  be  comforted  and  blessed,  and 
I  hope  find  consolation  in  the  legacy  he 
leaves — his  example,  his  words,  his 
ideas,  his  ideals  are  projected  into  the 
future  to  live  forever  In  the  lives  of 
others. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  profoimd  sorrow  that  I  learned  of 
the  passing  of  a  fellow  member  of  Penn- 
sylvania's delegation  during  the  August 
recess.  Honorable  EIlmer  J.  Holland. 

Elmer  Holland  gained  my  deepest 
respect  and  admiration  for  his  integrity, 
ability,  and  initiative.  Just  a  few  short 
months  ago.  Members  of  this  House  of 
Representatives  honored  and  paid  tribute 
to  Congressman  Holland  when  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  retire  from  Con- 
gress at  the  end  of  this  session. 

It  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  in  that 
tribute  and  to  call  attention  to  the  hard 
work  he  had  devoted  to  help  improve  the 
United  States  in  the  fields  of  education 
and  labor. 

It  seemed  ironic  that  when  the  House 
of  Representatives  extended  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  we  also 
mourned  the  loss  of  a  man  who  was  in- 
strumental in  originally  adopting  this 
legislation. 

I  want  to  extend  my  heartfelt  condo- 
lence to  his  family.  It  has  been  an  honor 
and  a  privilege  for  me  to  have  known 
such  a  fine  gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join 
my  fellow  colleagues  In  paying  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  our  late  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Elmer  J.  Holland  of  the  20th 
District  of  Permsylvania.  who  passed 
away  on  August  9,  1968. 

It  was  with  preat  sorrow  that  I  learned 
of  the  passing  of  Mr.  Holland,  which 
was  a  great  loss  to  me  and  to  all  who 
knew  him.  He  certainly  served  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  well,  and  he 
will  be  greatly  missed  In  the  years  ahead. 
His  many  talents  and  abilities  have  long 
been  an  asset  to  our  country  as  he  was 
a  very  noble  and  dedicated  man.  I  know 
he  will  be  remembered  with  warmth  and 
admiration  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  was  with  deep  sorrow  and 
a  great  sense  of  personal  loss  that  I  heard 
of  the  p>asslng  of  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Elmer  J.  Holland. 

Elmer  was  a  true  statesman — loyal  to 
his  constituents,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Permsylvania    and    the    United    States. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  he 
was  a  leader  in  promoting  legislation  to 
improve  the  conditions  for  older  Ameri- 
cans and  the  handicapped.  He  also 
was  an  active  leader  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  legislation.  He  ably  repre- 
sented his  constituents  at  all  times  and 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  them  and  his 
loyal  friends  here  in  Congress.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  a  dedicated  public  servant, 
he  was  indeed  a  sweet  and  gentle  man. 


It  was  my  privilege  to  count  Elmer  as 
a  warm,  personal  friend  for  many  years. 
We  had  a  deep  bond  between  us.  having 
both  been  native  Pennsylvanlans  and 
having  served  together  in  the  State  leg- 
islature before  coming  to  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

It  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  the  good 
Lord  will  have  mercy  on  his  soul  and 
grant  him  eternal  rest. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  speak  in  sorrow  and 
regret  over  the  passing  of  our  late  col- 
league Elmer  Holland.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  with  Mr.  Holland  on  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  which  he 
so  ably  served  as  chairman. 

Americans  who  never  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  this  man  owe  him  a  debt  as 
the  author  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  and  as  a 
longtime  quiet,  effective  leader  in  the 
labor  movement. 

As  one  of  the  freshman  members  of 
his  committee,  I  found  Elmer  Holland 
an  exceedingly  courteous  and  helpful 
senior  member  and  chairman. 

His  guidance,  his  courisel.  his  wit,  and 
his  ability  to  take  a  tough  situation  and 
work  in  a  bipartisan  spirit  to  achieve  suc- 
cess, as  he  did  so  often,  particularly  on 
manpower  problems,  made  Elmer  Hoi- 
land's  record  of  accomplishment  and 
achievement  one  that  is  hard  to  match. 
It  is  a  record  to  which  we  can  point  with 
pride,  and  one  of  which  his  family  must 
be  very  proud. 

Mrs.  Stelger  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sjrmpathy  to  the  family  of  Elmer 
Holland. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Sneaker,  I  join 
with  the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  and  others  in  expressing  my 
deep  sorrow  over  the  untimely  passing 
of  our  colleague,  the  Honorable  Elmer  J. 
Holland. 

Elmer  Holland  was  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  colleagues,  a  man  whose 
service  and  devotion  to  his  State  and 
the  Nation  were  repeatedly  evidenced 
through  six  full  consecutive  terms  and 
parts  of  two  other  terms.  The  noble  fruits 
of  his  dedication  have  long  commanded 
our  respect,  and  his  accomplishments  in 
the  areas  of  education  and  manpower 
shall  stand  as  beacons  for  those  who  fol- 
low him  here  in  this  Chamber. 

On  many  occasions  I  sat  next  to  Elmer 
Holland  in  the  first  row  of  the  House 
Chamber.  I  foimd  him  to  be  possessed  of 
a  keen  sense  of  humor,  despite  the  phys- 
ical handicap  of  his  last  few  years.  I 
have  lost  a  friend. 

To  the  members  of  his  bereaved  fam- 
ily. I  extend  my  profound  condolences, 
and  hope  that  they  will  find  some  meas- 
ure of  comfort  in  the  fullness  of  his  life's 
services  to  his  fellowmen. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  say  a  word  In  memory  of 
our  departed  colleague.  Congressman 
E^MER  Holland,  whose  passing  on  Au- 
gust 9,  1968,  has  left  a  genuine  breach 
In  the  fellowship  and  association  enjoyed 
In  this  House  and  htis  filled  all  who  knew 
him  with  a  deep  sense  of  sadness  that  his 
distinguished  career  in  the  Congress  has 
been  terminated. 

It  was  not  my  privilege  to  know  Mr. 
Holland  intimately,  but  I  always  had  for 
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him  the  greatest  respect  and  admiration, 
and  I  know  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of 
the  highest  order  of  excellence  and  a 
patriot  whose  military  record  in  two 
world  wars  was  indeed  impressive. 

Congressman  Holland  had  acquired 
valuable  seniority  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  where  he 
was  third  ranking  majority  member.  His 
presence  on  the  committee  and  in  the 
House  will  be  greatly  missed,  as  will  his 
services  to  the  20th  District  of  the  great 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  rendered 
a  dedicated  representation  of  portions  of 
Allegheny  County  and  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh, which  was  his  birthplace. 

As  the  effective  and  diligent  chairman 
of  the  special  subcommittee  on  labor, 
Mr.  Holland  has  been  credited  as  being 
the  father  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  with  amendments  subsequent  to 
its  Initial  enactment  in  1962  is  in  my 
opinion  one  of  the  most  effective  means 
we  have  found  of  training  the  unem- 
ployed to  become  productive  and  valuable 
citizens  and  to  realize  the  full  potential 
of  self  sufficiency  which  lies  in  every  hu- 
man heart.  I  know  of  no  more  fitting  and 
coveted  memorial  that  a  man  could  have 
than  to  have  pushed  the  Initial  bill  in 
this  field  through  the  Congress  and  made 
the  ideal  behind  the  practicalities  which 
he  had  labored  so  hard  to  work  out  be- 
come a  reality.  I  hope  that  this  and  other 
monuments  to  his  diligence  and  com- 
Ijetence  as  a  legislator  will  prove  a  sus- 
taining force  and  comfort  to  Congress- 
man Holland's  family  in  their  great  be- 
reavement; and  I  am  sure  his  accom- 
plishments will  long  be  remembered  by 
his  colleagues  in  the  House  who  were 
privileged  to  serve  with  him. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  I  took  to  this 
floor  to  pay  my  respects  to  a  beloved 
colleague,  Representative  Elmer  J.  Hol- 
land, of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  retire.  Many 
other  Members  of  this  House  did  the 
same. 

I  am  very  glad  that  we  did  that,  for 
it  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  say  in  front 
of  his  face  some  of  the  things  w^  or- 
dinarily reserved  for  others  in  conversa- 
tions about  him. 

For  Elmer  Holland  was  a  modest  man, 
and  would  have  immediately  started 
joking  or  changing  the  subject  if  you 
mentioned  some  of  the  fine  accomplish- 
ments of  his  life  in  the  public  service. 
He  was  that  kind  of  fellow. 

I  do  not  believe  I  saw  him  again  after 
that  afternoon  when  he  was  obliged  by 
his  dignity  and  his  innate  kindness  to 
sit  here  and  listen  to  us.  Just  a  few  short 
days  later  while  I  was  at  home  in  Ken- 
tucky, word  came  that  our  friend  had 
gone. 

Elmer  Holland  has  left  his  country 
and  his  colleagues  a  legacy  which  will 
endure  for  a  long  time  to  come.  He  has 
rightly  been  called  the  father  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962 — legislation  which,  measured 
by  its  capacity  to  change  the  future  by 
upgrading  the  lives  of  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women,  is  among  the  most  im- 
portant ever  to  be  voted  in  this  Cham- 
ber. That  is  accomplishment  enough  for 


a  normal  lifetime,  but  there  are  still 
others:  The  establishing  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Technology,  Automa- 
tion, and  Economic  Progress;  the  liber- 
alizing of  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Compensation  Act;  the  Federal 
Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Act; 
the  legislation  enacted  by  this  90th  Con- 
gress to  ban  age  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment. All  of  these  bear  the  stamp 
of  Elmer  Holland's  infiuence  and  life. 
But  today,  as  we  come  here  to  pay 
tribute  to  him,  my  mind  turns  not  to 
Elmer  Holland  the  legislator,  but  to 
those  qualities  that  made  him  a  great 
legislator. 

I  am  talking  about  Elmer's  utter  hu- 
manness.  his  kindness,  his  native  cour- 
tesy, his  consideration  for  other  people. 
I  am  also  talking  about  the  steel  in  the 
man.  the  courage  and  the  loyalty  of 
him;  and  his  willingness  to  wade  into 
a  fight  if  he  believed  it  was  necessary  to 
preserve  the  right. 

This  is  the  picture  of  Elmer  Holland 
I  have,  and  I  treasure  it  along  with  the 
legacy  of  his  legislative  accomplish- 
ments. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  July  30  when  addressing  this  Congress 
I  paid  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  House,  Elmer  J. 
Holland,  who  had  planned  to  retire  at 
the  close  of  this  session. 

Today,    along    with    my    fellow    col- 
leagues. I  want  to  again  pay  respect  to 
my   dear   friend   who   passed   away   on 
August  9.  There  be  no  need  to  expound 
again  upon  those  words  of  appreciation 
such  as  a  great  number  of  us  did  before 
adjournment  that  late  afternoon  in  July 
except  to  remind  us  all  that  Elmer  Hol- 
land In  his  own  way  of  humility  and  sim- 
plicity   designed    and    created    a  living 
monument,  which  is  not  cast  in  bronze  or 
imported  marble,  but  rather  more  con- 
structively, in  the  enactment  of  the  Man- 
power Development  Training  Act.  The 
Nation  in  total  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Elmer  for  his  foresight  and  insight 
and  championing  of  this  highly  regarded 
piece  of  legislation.  Needless  to  say.  no 
one  had  been  more  keen   and  under- 
standing towards  the  improvement  of  the 
working  man  from  the  perilous  times  of 
the  depression  up  to  and  including  the 
frustrating  times  of  the  late  sixties  than 
Representative  Holland.  Lest  we  all  for- 
get when  a  Member  yielded  to  the  "gen- 
tleman from  PennsylvEOiia"  they  were 
yielding  to  a  gentleman,  a  man  who  even 
as  a  "senior  citizen"  was  fully  aware  of 
the  complexities  and  problems  of  our 
yoimger  generation. 

To  hallow  his  name  as  a  dedicated 
servant  to  his  constituency,  to  his  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  to  his  Na- 
tion, may  only  be  enhanced  in  knowing 
that  Elmer  J.  Holland  never  faltered 
from  his  personal  Ideals  of  wanting  to 
fight  for  the  human  rights,  the  human 
dignity,  the  better  working  conditions, 
and  a  more  just  and  equitable  society  for 
all  Americans. 

And  from  a  purely  personal  note.  I  will 
always  treasure  the  memory  of  his 
friendship.  Mrs.  Murphy  and  I  extend 
our  heartfelt  sympathies  to  his  widow, 
Emily,  and  daughters  Jane  and  Christine. 
Mr.  RODNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  was  deeply  saddened  when  I  learned 


of  the  i>assing  of  the  Honorable  Elmer  J. 
Holland  last  August.  He  was  a  fine  man 
who  gave  much  of  himself.  Before  com- 
ing to  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Pennsylvania's  20th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict he  served  In  both  the  House  and 
Senate  of  Pennsylvania.  When  called  by 
his  country  in  both  World  Wars  he  re- 
sponded. To  know  Elmer  Holland  was  to 
like  him;  to  watch  his  handling  of  the 
thorny  problems  created  for  labor  by  ad- 
vancing technology  was  to  admire  him. 
He  was  profoundly  and  deeply  concerned 
with  the  things  that  affect  the  millions 
of  workers  in  this  country.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  us  all.  To  his  family  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  life,  char- 
acter, and  public  service  of  the  late  Hon- 
orable Elmer  J,  Holland. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Ben- 
nett) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COLLABORATION  BETWEEN  LEAD- 
ERS OF  CHICAGO  DISTURBANCES 
AND  LEADERS  OF  HANOI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord]  is  rec- 
ornized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  aware  that  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  which  I  have  the 
duty  of  chairing,  commenced  public 
hearings  last  week.  Press  accounts  have 
prominently  headlined  and  detaUed  the 
disruptive  and  dilatory  tactics  of  sub- 
poenaed witnesses  and  their  counsel. 
And,  as  so  frequently  happens  in  matters 
of  this  kind,  some  segments  of  the  press 
have  permitted  themselves  to  be  diverted 
from  the  substance  of  the  inquiry  and 
have  enlarged  upon  what  appears  to  be 
the  more  sensational — and  perhaps  ster- 
ile— aspects  of  the  Investigation.  I,  there- 
fore, feel  that  a  few  words  of  mine  are  in 
order. 

The  hearings  last  week  were  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  a  committee  resolu- 
tion to  explore  the  extent  to  which,  and 
the  manner  in  which.  Communists  and 
other  subversive  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals have  planned  and  instigated 
the  incidents  of  violence  in  Chicago  dur- 
ing the  week  of  August  25,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Etemocratic  National  Conven- 
tion. I  would  point  out  to  the  Members 
that  chairman  Edv^'in  Willis  on  two 
separate  occasions — namely.  May  13. 
1968,  and  June  26.  1968 — advised  the 
members  that  certain  elements  were 
planning  to  disrupt  the  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  violent  disturb- 
ances as  a  vehicle  to  advancing  such  ob- 
jectives as  precipitating  the  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam,  and  bringing 
about  confrontations  between  police  and 
the  demonstrators  as  a  basis  for  charging 
police  brutality.  Chicago  is  now  history 
and  the  news  media  have  quoted  some  of 
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the  leaders  of  the  disturbances  as  saying 
that  they  were  going  to  disrupt  the  com- 
ing national  elections.  I  have  stated  re- 
peatedly that  I  did  not  want  to  get 
bogged  down  in  such  collateral  issues  as 
to  whether  or  not  there  was  a  distortion 
of  what  happened  in  Chicago  by  national 
TV  or  whether  the  police  overreacted  or 
underreacted  but  there  is  need  for  a 
committee  of  Congress  to  delve  into  how 
Chicago  w&s  brought  about  as  a  basis  of 
possible  legislative  action  which  might 
prevent  or  permit  more  effective  control 
of  such  disturbsuices  in  the  future. 

I  take  this  time  today  because  I  feel 
the  facts  have  been  brought  to  light,  the 
full  impact  of  which  has  not  been  ade- 
quately brought  to  the  attention  of  this 
Congress  and  the  American  people.  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  attention 
was  diverted  to  activities  outside  the 
hearing  room  by  the  tactics  used  by  wit- 
nesses and  their  counsel.  Insufficient  at- 
tention was  directed  to  what  was  going 
on  in  the.  hearing  room. 

The  aijtention  of  the  Members  should 
be  directed  to  the  testimony  of  Robert 
Greenblatt,  who  is  a  cochairman  of 
the  National  Mobilization  Committee 
Against  the  War  in  Vietnam.  The  Na- 
tional Mobilization  Committee  was  one 
of  the  three  principal  organizations 
which  planned  and  participated  in  the 
disturbances — the  other  two  being  the 
Ylpples  and  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society.  This  committee  began  its 
work  of  organization  as  long  ago  as 
February  of  1968  and  possibly  earlier. 

Mr.  Greenblatt  is  a  naturalized  citizen, 
having  immigrated  to  this  country  from 
Hungary.  He  testified  that  in  June  of 
1968  he  traveled  to  Paris.  Prance,  where 
he  held  a  conference  with  Colonel  Lau, 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese negotiating  team  now  engaged 
In  talks  with  American  representatives. 
Greenblatt  admitted  carrying  with  him 
a  letter  bearing  the  purported  signature 
of  Thomas  Hayden.  Hayden  is  an  or- 
ganizer and  former  secretary  of  the  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  and  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  Chicago  disturb- 
ances. In  1965.  he  made  a  trip  to  Hanoi 
and  also  to  Peking.  Moscow,  and  Prague, 
along  with  Prof.  Staughtan  Lynd  and 
Herbert  Aptheker.  a  longtime  official  of 
the  Communist  Party  U.S.A.  and  gen- 
erally recognized  as  its  leading  theoreti- 
cian. 

The  letter  which  Mr.  Greenblatt 
carried  reads  as  follows : 

June  4.  1968. 

Dear  Col.  Lao:  This  note  Is  to  introduce 
to  you  Mr.  Robert  Greenblatt.  the  coordi- 
nator of  the  National  Mobilization  to  E^d 
the  War  in  Vietnam.  He  works  closely  with 
myself  and  Dave  DeUlnger.  and  has  Jvist  re- 
turned from  Hanoi. 

If  there  are  any  pressing  questions  you 
wish  to  discuss.  Mr.  Greenblatt  wlU  be  in 
Paris  for  a  few  days. 

We  hope  that  the  current  Paris  discussions 
go  well  for  you.  The  news  from  South  Viet- 
nam seems  very  good  indeed. 

We  hope  to  see  you  this  summer  In  Paris 
or  at  a  later  time. 

Good  Fortune! 

Victory ! 

Tom  Hatden. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  an  ordinary 
letter  of  introduction.  Mr.  Greenblatt 
testified  that  he  sympathized  with  and 


supported  North  Vietnam.  Dave  DeUln- 
ger. mentioned  in  the  letter,  is  the  other 
cochairman  of  the  National  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee.  He  was  convicted  in 
1939  and  1943  for  violations  of  the  se- 
lective service  laws.  He  visited  Cuba  dur- 
ing the  May  Day  celebrations  in  1964.  He 
was  arrested  in  1961  in  Washington, 
DC.  during  a  demonstration  against  the 
CIA.  He  was  also  arrested  here  in  Wash- 
ington while  participating  in  the  "as- 
sembly of  unrepresented  people."  Here 
is  a  leader  of  the  Chicago  riots  carrj-ing 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  another 
leader  of  the  Chicago  riots  to  a  leader  of 
the  enemy  now  killing  your  sons  in  Viet- 
nam, expressing  delight  about  the  news 
from  South  Vietnam,  wishing  good  for- 
tune and  victor>'  and  looking  forward  to 
meeting  with  the  enemy  again.  Regard- 
less of  how  we  feel  about  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam,  surely  we  are  united  in 
the  belief  that  somehow  we  must  find, 
within  the  framework  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, a  way  to  effectively  prevent  such 
collaboration  with  the  enemy  and  to  pun- 
ish those  who  work  for  America's  defeat. 
No  wonder  America  is  frustrated. 

I  could  comment  at  length  on  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  hearings  and  the  evi- 
dence adduced  showing  other  connec- 
tions of  the  leaders  of  the  disturbances 
in  Chicago  with  Hanoi,  but  I  believe  it 
should  wait  until  further  hearings  of  the 
committee  and  the  matters  are  explored 
more  fully.  However,  it  is  my  belief  that 
this  matter  is  of  sufficient  importance 
that  it  should  be  brought  to  your  at- 
tention at  this  time. 

I  cannot  predict  at  this  time  what 
further  facts  will  be  developed  in  the 
hearings  when  they  are  resumed  after 
the  November  elections  but  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  surface  has  merely  been 
scratched. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
jield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Fallon]. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
say  a  word  of  congratulations  to  the 
gentleman  upon  the  fair  and  judicious 
maruier  in  which  he  conducted  the  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  about  which  he  is 
talking  tonight. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
friend,  the  distlngtilshed  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  IchordI  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  also  want  to  join  my 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  in  complimenting 
the  dlstingmshed  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri for  what  I  think  has  been  one  of 
the  fairest  hearings  that  has  ever  been 
conducted  during  my  20  years  of  service 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  saw  some  of  these  peo- 
ple as  I  went  to  my  office  from  the  Con- 
gressional Hotel.  No  doubt  they  were 
some  of  the  same  people  who  sought  to 
disrupt  the  operations  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  for  his  fur- 


nishing to  this  country  and  conducting 
the  fair  hearings  which  he  did  on  this 
subject  so  that  the  people  of  this  country 
may  have  the  facts. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  RandallI. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  want 
to  congratulate  and  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  held 
hearings  here  last  week. 

Par  too  frequently  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  and  in  our  correspondence  we 
hear  comments  and  receive  letters  about 
the  work  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  Always  it  seems  that 
someone  is  ready  to  voice  some  kind  of 
criticism  about  the  way  they  conduct 
their  hearings.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
these  comments  are  not  always  critical 
of  the  substance  of  the  hearings,  but 
rather  the  manner  in  which  the  hearings 
are  conducted. 

Of  course,  we  all  know,  and  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  will  agree,  that 
when  you  are  dealing  with  people  of  this 
kind  you  cannot  always  proceed  with  the 
niceties  as  you  can  in  holding  hearings 
involving  some  of  the  departments  down- 
town. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  of  my  colleagues 
and  good  friend  from  the  State  we  come 
from  whether  or  not  he  found  in  his 
experience  the  same  typ>e  of  reluctance 
to  answer  questions,  and  did  the  gentle- 
man encounter  this  particularly  with  the 
counsel  who  rep-esented  these  char- 
acters— and,  yes,  I  use  that  word  ad- 
visedly. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  that  I  believe 
that  the  conduct  of  counsel,  certain 
counsel,  of  course,  appearing  on  behalf 
of  witnesses  before  the  committee,  was 
much  more  reprehensible  than  the  con- 
duct of  the  witnesses  themselves. 

Time  and  time  again  I  pointed  out  to 
counsel  that  a  legislative  investigation 
is  not  a  court  proceeding.  No  one  in  a 
legislative  investigation  is  on  trial.  That 
is  not  the  purpose  of  a  legislative  inves- 
tigation. Trials  and  punishment  are  for 
the  courts.  And  it  is  provided  in  not  only 
the  rules  of  the  committee,  but  also  in 
the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  it  has  been  so  ruled  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  that 
counsel  In  a  legislative  investigation  are 
restricted  to  advising  the  witness  he  rep- 
resents before  the  committee  and  not  to 
engage  in  argument  with  the  committee. 
I  believe  it  is  apparent  why  that  is  a  nec- 
essary procedure.  Courts  have  to  adopt 
one  way  of  proceeding  because  they  have 
a  completely  different  purpose.  We  have 
to  adopt  another  way  of  proceeding.  This 
way  of  procedure  is  as  old  as  the  English 
system  of  parliamentary  procedure. 

A  while  ago  I  mentioned  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  that,  of  course, 
we  in  our  committee  do  not  use  our  con- 
tempt powers  directly.  We  do  it  through 
a  process  in  the  courts.  I  do  not  want  to 
use  any  legislative  committee — I  will  not 
use  a  legislative  committee — for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  punishing  a  witness  for  actions 
outside  the  committee  or  for  having  a 
philosophy  with  which  I  do  not  agree. 
But  I  must  maintain  order  and  maintain 
the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  would  serve  notice  on  all  counsel 
and  to  all  witnesses  who  come  before  the 
committee  when  I  am  chairman  that  I 
insist  upon  this,  and  I  would  expect  co- 
operation from  the  other  branches  of 
Government  in  order  that  the  hearings, 
the  security,  and  the  dignity  of  the  hear- 
inc;s  are  pre.served. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  want  it  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  record  that  during  our  10  years  in 
Congress  we  have  supported  two  or  three 
or  perhaps  more  instances  of  citations 
for  contempt.  These  were  back  in  the 
days  when  your  distinguished  committee 
was  headed  by  the  late  Tad  Walter  of 
Pennsylvania. 

I  would  inquire  of  the  gentleman, 
whom  I  feel  relatively  secure  in  predict- 
ing will  be  the  new  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, do  you  feel  that  further  legisla- 
tion is  needed  to  firm  up  the  power  of 
subpena,  or,  if  not  the  power  of  subpena, 
then  the  power  of  citing  for  contempt? 
Before  you  answer  that  question,  I  want 
to  commend  you  once  again  not  only  for 
holding  the  hearings  but  for  the  patience 
you  have  exhibited  during  the  hearings. 
Can  you  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  feel  there  are  certain 
improvements  that  could  be  made,  but 
I  would  not  want  to  be  bound  by  the 
statement  I  am  now  making  because  I 
have  just  begun  to  think  about  this  mat- 
ter. There  are  certain  improvements  that 
could  be  made  in  the  process  of  issuing 
contempt  citations  coming  from  the  com- 
mittee to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Perhaps  these  matters  could  be  directed 
to  a  separate  committee  rather  than  take 
up  the  time  of  the  House.  This  involves 
a  matter  of  the  time  of  the  House.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  if  it  desired, 
could  exercise  its  own  contempt  powers. 
But  I  think  we  would  have  to  maintain  a 
jail.  It  would  bog  down  the  procedures  of 
the  House,  and  we  have  too  much  other 
and  more  important  business  to  accom- 
plish. 

So  I  would  not  recommend  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  establish  meth- 
ods of  punishing  witnesses  for  contempt 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  that 
we  go  ahead  and  use  the  judicial  process. 
But  we  must  have  cooperation  from  the 
judiciary. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  agree  that  in  those  instances 
where  there  is  a  refusal  to  answer  by 
taking  the  fifth  amendment  that  there 
must  be  some  way  to  procure  the  answers 
you  need  to  have;  do  you  agree  to  that? 
Mr.  ICHORD.  That  is  quite  true. 
Mr.  RANDALL.  I  just  want  to  say  one 
more  word.  My  reason  for  coming  over 
here  tonight  was  not  only  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  holding  the  hearings 
and  for  his  patience,  but  to  relate  that, 
among  others,  we  have  been  correspond- 
ents with  Attorney  General  Clark,  and 
I  pointed  out  that  these  hearings  would 
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be  held.  We  asked  that  the  Attorney 
General  have  an  observer  present.  So  far 
as  you  can  determine  did  the  Justice  De- 
partment have  an  observer  at  these  hear- 
ings? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Department  of  Justice  had  a  repre- 
sentative present. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  make  that  statement 
because  this  House,  back  in  June  or  July, 
passed  what  is  called  the  antlrlot  act. 

It  has  been  our  experience  with  the 
Attorney  General,  in  those  instances 
when  we  have  asked  his  representatives 
to  come  to  our  office  that  some  of  their 
answers  have  not  been  very  helpful.  I 
have  asked  them  why  they  have  never 
done  anything  about  Stokely  Carmichael. 
I  received  the  reply  that  some  of  his 
treasonous  comments  were  made  in  the 
presence  of  newsmen  in  Cuba  and  else- 
where and  that  we  had  no  way  of  sub- 
penalng  these  newsmen  to  whom  those 
comments  were  made.  This  was  the  ex- 
cuse given  my  office  for  failure  to  act 
against  Carmichael  and  others. 

I  addressed  a  letter  in  September  to 
the  Attorney  General  saying : 

Dear  Mr.  Clark:  Now  we  have  an  antl- 
rlot law  applying  to  those  who  cross  State 
lines  with  the  Intent  to  incite  riots.  All  of 
this  Is  here  in  the  United  States.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it? 

We  received  acknowledgment  of  the 
letter  but  to  date  we  have  received  no 
substantive  reply. 

That  is  why  I  pointed  out  that  these 
hearings  must  be  held,  and  I  would  hope 
the  gentleman  will  list  these  to  get  some 
leads  to  enforce  the  antiriot  bill  which 
was  passed  by  this  body. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  mat- 
ters, of  course,  are  within  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Department  of  Justice.  I 
think  insofar  as  the  threats  that  have 
been  made  to  disrupt  the  electoral  proc- 
ess in  the  coming  November  elections, 
this  House  might  well  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  Federal  laws  to  protect  the 
election  process.  Somewhere  and  in 
some  way  and  somehow  we  must  find  a 
way  of  drawing  the  line  between  where 
legitimate  dissent  ends  and  criminal  dis- 
obedience begins. 

Observe  that  I  say  "criminal  disobedi- 
ence." I  do  not  say,  "civil  disobedience." 
This  is  a  term  that  Is  often  erroneously 
used. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  would  be  good  enough  to  yield 
to  me  for  just  1  more  minute,  we  are 
talking  about  the  same  trio,  I  believe, 
such  as  David  DeUlnger,  Jerry  Rubin, 
and  Tom  Hayden.  They  all  started  out 
on  October  9  and  marched  on  the  Penta- 
gon. Then  we  heard  from  them  In  be- 
tween, at  some  of  the  riot  scenes,  and 
then  we  see  them  again  In  Chicago.  Now 
they  predict — yes,  even  to  threaten  and 
promise — that  they  are  going  to  disrupt 
the  electoral  process,  and  then  finally 
they  will  disrupt  the  inaugural  process. 
So  I  would  hope  the  gentleman  does 
carry  on  with  his  hearings  some  time 
later  in  November  or  in  December. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  salute 
the  gentleman  for  the  effort  he  has  put 
forth  to  conduct  these  very  productive 
hearings. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 


ate the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  at  this  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  tMr.  Rums- 
feld]. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
interested  in  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man about  the  contempt  citation,  and  I 
was  pleased  to  hear4iim  suggest,  in  the 
event  the  House  remains  In  the  hands 
of  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  gentle- 
man becomes  head  of  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  the  gentleman  will 
look  into  the  area  of  contempt  citations. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  It  does  need  looking 
into. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  another  point.  I  introduced 
bills  H.R.  4422  and  H.R.  4276,  relating  to 
contempt  citations  in  cases  of  witnesses 
before  congressional  committees,  and  in 
cases  involving  declaratory  judgment 
procedures  in  cases  of  witnesses  refusing 
to  testify  or  to  produce  papers  before 
congressional  committees.  But  the  point 
I  want  to  make  is,  it  does  seem  to  me  the 
work  of  the  congressional  committees  is 
very  important,  and  to  the  extent  any 
committee  of  the  Congress  is  under  at- 
tack, it  is  important  that  that  attack  be 
resolved  so  that  the  work  of  the  Con- 
gress can  continue. 

This  contempt  citation  question  un- 
fortunately under  our  present  proce- 
dures—and I  say  "unfortunately"  be- 
cause I  obviously  think  some  changes 
could  be  made— I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  look  at  these  pieces  of  legislation, 
which  I  might  say  also  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  IMr.  Curtis]  has  intro- 
duced. Under  the  present  procedures,  a 
contempt  citation  can  be  requested  by  a 
committee,  as  I  understand  it,  and  the 
question  comes  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  If  I  may  interrupt  at 
that  point,  I  believe  the  gentleman  should 
explain  that  a  contempt  citation  by  a 
committee  of  Congress,  as  we  presently 
handle  the  procedure  merely  means  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  shall  seek  an 
indictment  in  the  courts.  At  that  time  the 
judicial  process  comes  into  play,  includ- 
ing the  right  of  trial  by  jury. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man entirely,  but  that  is  a  matter  of 
House  procedure,  not  a  matter  of  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  witnesses,  because 
they  do  have  judicial  process. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Absolutely.  I  agree 
completely.  My  point  is  it  comes  to  the 
floor,  the  citation  is,  unfortunately, 
under  the  control  of  the  committee  re- 
questing the  House  to  support  the  com- 
mittee in  that  contempt  citation.  It  seems 
to  me  we  might  be  better  advised  to  have 
a  separate  review  committee  to  sift  and 
present  to  the  Members  all  contempt 
citation  requests,  so  that  the  presenta- 
tion on  the  floor  would  not  be  by  the  com- 
mittee making  the  requests. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  That  might  be  desirable. 
The  House  of  Representatives  is  not  the 
only  body  which  has  had  this  problem.  I 
observed  over  In  the  other  body  a  witness 
stalked  out  in  contempt  of  a  committee. 
It  might  be  better  to  get  a  more  unbiased, 
disinterested  appraisal  from  another 
committee. 
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Of  course,  It  is  sometimes  very  dlflBcult 
in  these  matters  to  look  at  the  cold  record 
and  see  the  contempt  that  occurred  in 
the  committee  room.  It  is  di£Qcult  to 
bring  out  In  the  cold  record  itself  just 
what  happened.  This  undoubtedly  is  one 
reason  why  convictions  for  contempt  are 
often  overturned.  But  the  whole  con- 
tempt process  is  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  legislative  body  to  do  its  job. 

Mr  RUMSFELD.  There  is  another 
area  with  respect  to  contempt  citations 
which  has  disturbed  me.  or  at  least  I 
believe  the  House  might  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  it.  It  is  this  question  where  the 
House  adjourns  and  a  contempt  citation 
is  requested  by  a  committee.  Apparently 
the  present  precedent  is  that  the  Speaker 
automatically  transmits  that  request  for 
a  contempt  citation  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  is  in 
error  on  that.  There  was  a  court  decision 
in  regard  to  that,  holding  that  the 
Speaker  did  have  to  exercise  some  dis- 
cretion, I  believe. 

Mr  RUMSFELD.  So  the  Speaker  in  his 
discretion  can  send  to  the  Justice  De- 
Pfirtment  a  contempt  citation  during  a 
period  when  the  House  Is  In  recess. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  Is  get- 
ting into  a  difficult  field  here. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
a  position.  I  just  say  this  Is  an  area, 
it  seems  to  me.  as  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
vious area,  which  merits  some  attention 
by  the  House.  I  am  pleased  to  see  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  Interesting  himself 
in  it. 

I  quite  agree  it  Is  not  a  problem  for 
your  committee  alone.  Basically  it  is  a 
problem  for  the  Rules  Committee.  But 
it  Is  an  area  in  which  the  gentleman  has 
knowledge,  and  he  could  make  a  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  and  I  are  in  substantial 
agreement,  and  I  do  appreciate  very 
much  his  comments  on  this  subject. 


A  RESPONSE  BY  THE  UNTTED 
STATES  AND  A  PROPOSAL  BY  IS- 
RAEL BRING  NEW  HOPE  FOR 
PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  sep- 
arate actions  today,  one  by  the  United 
States,  and  one  by  the  State  of  Israel, 
have  sparked  new  hope  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  with  guarantees  of  con- 
tinued sovereignty  for  the  Israel  people. 

I  was  extremely  pleased  to  learn  that 
in  response  to  a  congressional  resolution 
which  I  cosponsored  and  supported.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  today  advised  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  to  start  nego- 
tiations with  the  Israel  Government  for 
the  sale  of  U.S.  Phantom  jets  to  the 
Israel  Air  Force. 

President  Johnson  made  the  disclo- 
sure today  while  sigiiing  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill  In  the  White  House. 

At  the  time  that  we  here  in  the  House 
adopted  the  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Aid  Act  calling  for  the  United  States  to 
sell  the  Phantom  jets  to  Israel,  I  made 
the  following  statement  in  behalf  of  this 
worthy  cause: 


Mr.  Pucinski.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  on  hU  excellent  state- 
ment and  wish  to  aasoclate  myself  with  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rlae  In  support  of  the 
WolfT  amendment.  Israel  today  stands  vir- 
tually alone  in  defending  the  entire  Middle 
East  and  the  African  continent  as  well  as 
the    Mediterranean    from    Soviet    expansion. 

I  know  of  no  more  Important  step  we  can 
take  today  than  to  assure  Israel  the  right  to 
obtain  the  very  Important  Phantom  Jets  she 
so  urgently  needa  for  her  protection  and 
survival. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  ua  not  ever  forget  that 
Israels  struggle  for  survival  Is  In  our  high- 
est interest.  Thank  God  we  have  brave  Israel 
to  protect  freedom's  ideals  In  the  Middle  East 
at  a  time  when  our  own  resources  are  being 
tested  In  Vietnam. 

Israel  Is  today  threatened  as  never  before. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  methodically  re- 
placed all  the  arm*  the  Arab  States  loet  dur- 
ing the  lightning  war  of  last  June. 

The  free  world  haa  stood  by  as  the  Soviet 
Union  pours  arms  and  planea  Into  the  Arab 
States. 

I  say  the  United  States  should  not  permit 
another  moment's  delay  In  helping  Israel  ob- 
tain these  vital  Phantom  fighters.  They  may 
well  spell  the  dlflTerence  between  survival  and 
destruction  for  Israel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  growing  menace  of  the 
Soviet  fleet  In  the  Mediterranean:  the  con- 
tinuing arms  buildup  by  the  Soviets  of  the 
Arab  States,  and  the  Soviet  Union's  con- 
tinuing design  for  ulUmate  acquisition  of 
the  African  continent  may  well  be  described 
as  the  seeds  for  a  new  world  conflict. 

Israel  alone  today  stands  as  the  vanguard 
against  this  Soviet  expansion  and  I  submit. 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  unconscionable  that  we 
should  deny  larsel  these  jet  flghters  any 
longer. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  see  the  thought- 
ful proposal  offered  at  the  United  Na- 
tions by  Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban  to 
bring  peace  to  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Eban,  in  a  speech  to  the  United 
Nations,  has  made  it  very  clear  that  his 
nation  is  willing  to  pull  her  troops  back 
from  conquered  territories  as  soon  as  the 
Mideast  borders  are  secure. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  Foreign 
Minister  Eban  placed  less  importance  on 
face-to-face  negotiations  with  the  Arab 
States,  although  he  did  not  rule  out  the 
need  for  such  direct  negotiations  to  bring 
about  lasting  peace. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  an  article  which  appeared 
in  today's  New  York  Times  and  excerpts 
of  Foreign  Minister  Eban's  dramatic  pro- 
posal to  the  United  Nations. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  sale  of 
Phantom  jets  to  Israel,  I  note  with  some 
satisfaction  President  Johnson's  state- 
ment that  in  light  of  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress has  strongly  spoken  out  in  favor 
of  selling  jets  to  Israel,  the  President  has 
responded  favorably  and  has  ordered 
negotiations  with  the  Government  of 
Israel  for  the  purchase  of  aircraft.  The 
President  ordered  his  aides  to  report  back 
to  him  as  quickly  as  possible  on  the  de- 
tails of  such  a  sale  of  Phantom  jets  to 
Israel. 

The  President's  action  constitutes  in 
my  judgment,  a  major  breakthrough  in 
helping  Israel  maintain  her  balance  of 
power  in  the  Middle  East.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  the  sale  of  50  Phantom 
jets  to  Israel  would  strengthen  her  de- 
fense establishment  and  also  her  offen- 
sive capability  so  that  the  risk  of  another 


invasion  by  the  Arab  States  would  be 
considerably  abated  once  the  Arab  States 
realize  that  Israel  has  sinues  necessary 
for  her  own  defense. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
President  is  carrying  out  the  section  of 
our  resolution,  which  reads: 

It  Is  a  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  take  such  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
en.actment  of  this  section,  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  with  the  government  of  Israel 
providing  for  the  sale  by  the  United  States 
of  such  number  of  supersonic  planes  as  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  Israel  with  an  ade- 
quate deterrent  force  capable  of  preventing 
future  Arab  aggression  by  offsetting  sophisti- 
cated weapons  received  by  the  Arab  States 
and  to  replace  losses  suffered  by  Israel  In  the 
1967  conflict. 

We  can  no  longer  delay  the  sale  of 
these  supersonic  aircraft  to  Israel  if  we 
really  want  to  maintain  peace  In  the 
Middle  East. 

In  a  development  on  another  front 
from  the  Israel  Government  Itself,  I  be- 
lieve that  Foreign  Minister  Eban's  pro- 
posal is  Imminently  fair  and  should  be 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  forthwith. 
I  believe  Foreign  Minister  Eban  has 
made  an  honest  and  sincere  effort  to  as- 
sure the  United  States  and  the  rest  of 
the  free  world  that  Israel  genuinely  seeks 
peace  just  as  quickly  as  her  warring: 
neighbors  abandon  their  aggression  and 
harassment  of  Israel. 

I  sincerely  believe  there  can  be  no 
meaningful  peace  in  this  world  so  long  as 
Israel's  borders  are  threatened  for,  in- 
deed. Israel  today  stands  virtually  alone 
as  the  bulwark  in  the  Middle  East  against 
Soviet  aggression. 

If  ever  our  Nation  needed  a  strong  and 
Independent  Israel  adequately  armed  to 
resist  aggression,  we  need  such  an  Israel 
today  with  the  ever-increasing  menace 
of  the  Soviet  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  United  Nations  should  carefully 
study  Foreign  Minister  Eban's  proposal 
for.  Indeed,  he  offers  a  formula  for  last- 
ing peace  In  the  Middle  East  and  for  the 
survival  of  Israel  which  has  captured  the 
imagination  of  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to  In- 
clude   the    story    which    appeared    this 
morning  in  the  New  York  Times  about 
Foreign  Minister  Eban's  proposal  and  I 
am  also  placing  in  the  Record  today  ex- 
cerpts   from    Foreign    Minister    Eban's 
speech  delivered  at  the  Uiiited  Nations: 
(Prom  the  New  York  "Hmee.  Oct.   9,   1968) 
IsRAfx    Pkesents     Peace    Proposal — Onras 
Pm-Lotrr — Eban,    in    U.N.    Speech,    Links 
Troop  Move  To  Setting  Up  Secure  Mid- 
east   Borders — Jarring    Role    Stressed — 
Nine-Point  Plan  Puts  Less  ETmphasis  on 
Neootiatinc  Directly  With  Arabs 

(By  Drew  Mlddleton) 
United  Nations.  N.Y..  October  8. — Israel 
presented  a  nlne-p>olnt  peace  plan  for  the 
Middle  East  today  that  Included  a  promise 
that  her  forces  would  be  withdrawn  from 
occupied  Arab  territories  once  secure  fron- 
tiers were  established. 

Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban,  In  an  ad - 
dresa  to  the  General  Assembly  that  waa  gen- 
erously applauded,  also  de-emphaslzed.  al- 
though he  did  not  abandon,  his  Govern- 
ment's long  insistence  on  direct,  face-to-face 
negotiations  with   the  Arab   states. 

To  promise  peace  talks  here  In  the  coming 
weeks,  he  said.  Israel  Is  ready  to  exchange 
"ideas  or  clarlflcatlona  on  certlan  matters  of 
substance  through  Ambassador  Jarring  with 
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any  Arab  Government  "  Dr.  Gunnar  V.  Jar- 
ring U  the  representative  of  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Thant  in  the  effort  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  In  the  Middle  East. 

PHRASE    IS    OMrrTED 

Mr.  Eban  did  not  use  the  phrase  "direct 
negotiations"  In  his  speech,  but  referred 
rather  to  an  exchange  of  views  through  Dr. 
Jarring.  Israeli  sources  said  their  Govern- 
ment sUU  believed  that  certain  issues  could 
not  be  settled  without  direct  talks  and  that 
the  United  States  agreed  with  this  view. 

Withdrawal  of  the  Israeli  forces  has  been 
the  primary  object  of  Arab  diplomacy  since 
the  end  of  the  war  in  June.  1967.  In  what 
he  considered  the  central  point  of  his  speech, 
Mr.  Eban  declared  Israel's  readiness  to  re- 
place cease-fire  lines  by  'permanent,  secure 
and  recognized  boundaries  between  Israel 
and  each  of  the  neighboring  Arab  sWtes. " 

"And  the  disposition  of  forces,"  he  con- 
tinued, "win  be  carried  out  In  full  accordance 
with  the  boundaries  under  the  final  peace." 

This  disposition  of  forces,  qualified  Israeli 
sources  said,  would  Involve  their  withdrawal. 

To  assure  the  area's  future  security.  Mr. 
Eban  proposed  that  Arabs  and  Israelis  con- 
clude a  pledge  of  mutual  nonaggresslon.  Is- 
rael Is  also  prepared,  qualified  sources  said 
later,  to  discuss  the  demilitarization  of  fron- 
tier areas. 

The  nine  principles.  Israeli  sources  said, 
would  be  the  basic  Israeli  position  from 
which  she  woiUd  begin  negotiations  If  these 
were  to  open  tomorrow.  This  explains,  ob- 
servers believed,  why  the  principles  empha- 
Fized  broad  policy  objectives  rather  than  de- 
tailed arrangements. 

The  motive  In  presenting  the  nine  prin- 
ciples was  to  take  advantage  of  the  presence 
here  of  Ambassador  Jarring  and  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
Jordan.  Syria,  the  third  Arab  country  In- 
volved in  the  1967  conflict,  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  Security  Council  resolution  of  Nov. 
22,  1967,  which  sent  Dr.  Jarring  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  to  promote  peace  talks. 

IMPOSED    ACCOKD    REJECTED 

Israels  blueprint  rejected  as  unrealistic 
the  Idea  of  a  settlement  guaranteed,  or  In 
Mr  Eban's  word  "Imposed,"  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States,  Britain  and  France. 
The  Middle  East,  he  said.  Is  "not  an  Interna- 
tional protectorate"  and  the  positions  of  the 
powers  on  the  dUpute  have  not  moved  any 
further  than  those  of  the  Arabs  and  the  Is- 
raelis. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Prance  have  advo- 
cated a  guarantee.  Britain  favors  a  four- 
power  declaration  accepting  the  peace  set- 
tlement. The  United  States  opposes  any  ar- 
rangement that  would  give  the  appearance 
of  an  Imposed  settlement. 

■'The  hour  U  ripe  for  the  creative  ad- 
venture of  peace,"  Mr.  Eban  declared  in  pre- 
senting his  Government's  peace  proposaU. 
Lest  the  Arab  Governments  be  tempted  out 
rvf  sheer  routine  to  rush  into  impulsive  re- 
jection, let  me  suggest  that  tragedy  Is  not 
what  men  suffer  but  what  they  miss,"  he 
said. 

The  initial  Arab  reaction  to  the  nine  prin- 
ciples was  negative. 

George  J.  Tomeh,  Syria's  permanent  rep- 
resentative, said  they  contained  nothing  new 
but  were  "a  repetition  of  things  already  said 
year  after  year"  by  Israeli  spokesmen. 

"What  are  the  secure  boundaries  he  keeps 
talking  about?"  asked  Hashld  Mourad,  the 
representative  of  the  Arab  League.  "He  never 
once  used  the  word  'withdrawal,'  which 
comes  at  the  top  of  the  Security  CouncU 
resolution." 

The  essence  of  a  settlement,  Mr.  Eban  em- 
phasized, is  that  peace  commits  all  parties  to 
the  proposition  that  the  20-year  conflict  in 
the  Middle  East  is  at  an  end.  This  means,  he 
added  In  explaining  his  first  point,  not  only 
that  the  state  of  beUlgerency  with  Israel  that 
the  Arabs  have  maintained  since  1948  U  at  an 


end,  but  also  that  the  peace  structure  must 
be  built  from  the  bottom  up. 

Secure  and  recognized  boundaries  were  Mr. 
Eban's  second  and  central  point.  By  establish- 
ing them  and  redeploying  the  troops,  he  said, 
the  focal  purpose  of  the  Security  Council  res- 
olution would  be  fulfilled.  This  led  to  his 
third  principle,  the  discussion  of  security  ar- 
rangements. Including  a  nonagresslon  pact. 

REFUGEE    WORK    NOTED 

The  fourth  principle  was  the  maintenance 
of  freedom  of  movement  throughout  the 
area,  especially  across  the  frontiers  of  Jordan 
and  Israel. 

Mr.  Eban  suggested  that  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  the  United  Arab  Republic  join  him 
in  a  declaration  that  the  Suez  Canal  and 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  are  International  water- 
ways where  all  states  have  equal  rights  of 
passage. 

Israel  proposed  a  conference  of  Middle 
Eastern  states  and  other  Governments  and 
agencies  to  chart  a  five-year  plan  for  the 
solution  of  the  refugee  problem.  This  was  the 
first  of  three  proposals  offered  by  the  Foreign 
Minister  to  deal  with  the  refugee  problem  as 
Israel's  sixth  principle. 

He  also  proposed  a  Joint  Refugee  Com- 
mission to  approve  projects  for  refugee  Inte- 
gration. 

Israel,  he  noted,  has  as  an  Interim  measure 
decided  to  intensify  and  accelerate  work  to 
unite  refugee  families  and  to  speed  the 
processing  of  "hardship  cases "  among  the 
refugees  who  crossed  from  the  west  bank  to 
the  east  bank  of  the  Jordan  River  during 
and  after  the  fighting. 

Jerusalem  the  third  holy  city  of  Islam, 
has  been  a  focal  point  in  the  diplomatic  dis- 
pute. Mr.  Eban  sought  to  mollify  Arab  critics. 
He  declared  that  his  Government  did  not 
seek  to  "exercise  unilateral  jurisdicUon"  over 
Moslem  and  Christian  holy  places  In  Jerusa- 
lem and  was  willing  to  "work  out  a  status" 
under  which  they  would  come  under  the  re- 
sponsibility of  representatives  of  the  two 
religions. 

Arab  sources  said  this  was  no  advance  on 
what  Mr.  Eban  has  said  In  the  past  on  this 
point.  Their  goal  is  the  return  of  the  Jor- 
danian section  of  the  city,  annexed  by  Israel, 
to  Jordan. 

The  Foreign  Minister's  eighth  point  was 
the  acknowledgment  and  recognition  of  the 
sovereignty.  Integrity  and  right  to  national 
life  of  Israel  through  "specific  contractual 
engagements"  to  be  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  "to  each 
other — by  name." 

Finally,  he  advocated  a  common  approach 
by  both  Arabs  and  Israelis  to  "some"  of  the 
resources  and  means  of  communication  In 
the  Middle  East  in  an  effort  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  "a  Middle  East  community 
of  sovereign  states." 

Many  delegations  were  encouraged  by  Mr. 
Eban's  address  because  Israel  appeared  to  be 
trying  to  get  things  moving  on  a  Middle  East 
settlement  and  end  an  explosive  crisis. 

A  number  of  diplomats  from  Mediter- 
ranean countries  were  especially  pleased  by 
Israel's  rejection  of  suggestions  for  a  four- 
power  guarantee  of  a  settlement.  They  felt 
that  any  guarantee  Involving  the  Soviet 
Union  would  legitimize  the  establishment  by 
the  Soviet  Union  of  air  and  naval  bases  in 
Syria,  the  United  Arab  RepubUc  and  Mo- 
rocco. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  9, 19681 

Excerpts  F^om  October  8  Address  by  Eban 

to  U  Ji.  General  Assembly 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  peace  by  Incan- 
tation. Peace  cannot  be  advanced  by  reci- 
tations accompanied  by  refusal  to  negotiate 
viable  agreements.  The  Security  Council's 
resolution  has  not  been  used  as  an  Instru- 
ment for  peace.  It  has  been  Invoked  as  an 
obstacle  and  alibi  to  prevent  the  attainment 
of  peace. 


In  these  conditions  my  Government  has 
given  intensive  consideration  to  the  steps 
that  we  should  now  take.  Our  conclusion  is 
this.  Past  disappointment  should  not  lead  to 
present  despair.  The  stakes  are  too  high. 

While  the  cease-fire  agreements  offer  Im- 
portant security  against  large-scale  hoetlU- 
ties.  they  do  not  represent  a  final  state  of 
peace.  They  must  of  course  be  maintained 
and  respected  until  there  is  peace.  They 
must  be  safeguarded  against  erosion  by  mUl- 
tary  assault  and  murderotis  Incursion. 

But  we  should  not  be  content  with  this. 
The  exploration  of  a  lasting  peace  should 
be  constant,  unremitting,  resilient  and, 
;ibove  all,  sincere. 

NEW  effop.t  at  cooperation 
My  Government  deems  the  circumstances 
and  atmosphere  afforded  by  our  presence  here 
as  congenial  for  a  new  attempt.  We  for  our 
part  intend  to  make  a  new  effort  in  the  com- 
ing weeks  to  cooperate  with  Ambassador  Jar- 
ring In  his  task  of  promoting  agreement  on 
the  establishment  of  peace. 

I  come  to  enumerate  the  nine  principles  by 
which  peace  can  be  achieved. 
First,  the  establishment  of  peace. 
The  situation  to  follow  the  cease-fire  must 
be  one  of  Just  and  lasting  peace,  duly  nego- 
tiated and  contractually  expressed. 

Peace  is  not  a  mere  absence  of  fighting.  It 
is  a  positive  and  clearly  defined  relationship 
with  far-reaching  political,  practical  and 
juridical  consequences.  We  propose  that  the 
peace  settlement  be  embodied  in  treaty  form. 
It  should  lay  down  the  precise  conditions  of 
our  coexistence,  including  an  agreed  map  of 
the  secure  and  recognized  boundary.  The 
essence  of  peace  ;s  that  it  commits  both  par- 
ties to  the  proposition  and  the  conscien- 
tiousness that  their  20-year-old  conflict  is  at 
a  permanent  end. 

Peace  is  more  than  what  is  called  "non- 
belligerency." The  elimination  of  belligerency 
is  one  of  several  conditions  which  compose 
the  establishment  of  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace.  If  there  had  previously  been  peace  be- 
tween the  states  of  otir  area  and  temporary 
hostilities  had  erupted,  it  might  have  been 
sufficient  to  terminate  belligerency  and  to 
return  to  the  status  quo  ante  bellium — to 
liave  previously  existing  peace. 

But  the  Arab-Israel  area  has  had  no  peace. 
There  Is  nothing  normal  or  legitimate  or 
established  to  which  to  return.  The  peace 
structure  must  therefore  be  built  from  its 
foundations. 

The  second  principle  refers  to  secure  and 
recognized  boxuidaries. 

Within  the  framework  of  peace  the  cease- 
fire lines  win  be  replaced  by  permanent, 
secure  and  recognized  boundaries. 

Within  the  framework  of  peace  the  cease- 
fire lines  wUl  be  replaced  by  permanent,  se- 
cure and  recognized  boundaries  between  Is- 
rael and  each  of  the  neighboring  Arab  states, 
and  the  disposition  of  forces  will  be  carried 
out  in  full  accordance  with  the  boundaries 
under  the  final  peace. 

It  Is  possible  to  work  out  a  boundary  settle- 
ment compatible  with  the  security  of  Israel 
and  with  the  honor  of  the  Arab  states.  After 
20  years  it  Is  time  that  Middle  Eastern  states 
ceased  to  live  In  temporary  "demarcation 
lines"  without  the  precision  and  permanence 
which  can  only  come  from  the  definitive 
agreement  of  the  states  concerned. 

The  new  peace  structure  in  the  Middle 
East,  Including  the  secure  and  recognized 
boundaries,  must  be  built  by  Arab  and  Is- 
raeli hands. 

The  third  principle  Is  security  agreements. 
In  addition  to  the  establishment  of  agreed 
territorial  boundaries,  we  should  discuss 
other  agreed  security  arrangements  designed 
to  avoid  the  kind  of  vulnerable  situation 
which  caused  a  breakdown  of  the  peace  in 
the  summer  of  1967.  The  instrument  estab- 
lishing peace  should  contain  a  pledge  of  mu- 
tual nonaggresslon. 
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The  fourth  principle  Is  the  principle  on  an 
open  frontier. 

When  agreement  is  reached  on  the  estab- 
lUhment  of  peace  with  permanent  bounda- 
rlea,  the  freedom  of  movement  now  existing 
in  the  area,  eepeclally  In  the  Israel -Jordan 
sectors,  should  be  maintained  and  developed. 

The  flfth  principle  concerns  navigation. 

Interference  with  navigation  in  the  inter- 
national waterways  in  the  area  has  been  the 
symbol  of  the  state  of  war  and.  more  than 
once,  an  immediate  cause  of  hostiUtlee.  The 
arrangements  for  guaranteeing  freedom  of 
navigation  should  be  unreserved,  precise, 
concrete  and  founded  on  absolute  equality 
of  rights  and  obligations  between  Israel  and 
other  littoral  states  and  Indeed  all  members 
of  the  maritime  community. 

Sixthly,  refugees. 

The  problem  of  displaced  populations  was 
caused  by  war  and  can  be  solved  by  peace. 
On  this  problem  I  propose : 

A  conference  of  Middle  Eastern  states 
should  be  convened,  together  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's contributing  to  refugee  relief  and 
the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations, 
in  order  to  chart  a  flve-year  plan  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  refugee  problem  In  the  frame- 
work of  a  lasting  peace  and  the  Integration 
of  refugees  Into  productive  life.  This  con- 
fecence  can  be  called  in  advance  of  peace 
negotiations. 

Under  the  peace  settlement.  Joint  refugee 
integration  and  rehabilitation  commissions 
should  be  established. 

The  seventh  principle  refers  to  Jerusalem. 

Israel  does  not  seek  to  exercise  unilateral 
Jvirlsdictlon  in  the  holy  places  of  Christianity 
and  Islam.  We  are  willing  in  each  case  to 
work  out  a  status  to  give  effect  to  their 
universal  character.  We  would  like  to  discuss 
appropriate  agreements  with  those  tradi- 
tionally concerned.  Our  policy  Is  that  the 
Christian  and  Moslem  holy  places  should 
come  under  the  responsibility  of  those  who 
hold  them  in  reverence. 

RIGHT  TO  NATIONAL  LITE 

The  eighth  principle  refers  to  the  acknowl- 
edgement and  recognition  of  sovereignty, 
integrity  and  right  to  national  life. 

This  principle,  inherent  In  the  Charter  and 
expressed  In  the  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion of  November.  1967.  is  of  Immense  im- 
portance. It  should  be  fulfilled  through 
specific  contractual  engagements  to  be  made 
by  the  Government  of  Israel  and  of  each 
Arab  state  to  each  other — by  name.  It  fol- 
lows logically  that  Arab  Gtovernments  would 
withdraw  all  the  reservations  which  they 
have  expressed  on  adhering  to  International 
conventions,  about  the  nonapplicabtlity  of 
their  signatures  to  their  relations  with  Israel, 
or  about  the  nonexistence  of  Israel  Itself. 

Ninth,  regional  cooperation. 

The  i>eace  discussion  should  include  an 
examination  of  a  common  approach  to  some 
of  the  resources  and  means  of  communica- 
tion In  the  region  in  an  effort  to  lay  founda- 
tions of  a  Middle  Eastern  community  of 
sovereign  states. 

The  prospect  of  exploring  peace  terms 
should  follow  normal  precedents.  There  Is 
no  case  In  history  In  which  confilcts  have 
been  liquidated  or  a  transition  effected  from 
a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace  on  the  basis 
of  a  stubborn  refusal  by  one  state  to  meet 
another  for  negotiation. 

There  would  be  nothing  new  in  the  exper- 
ience of  the  Middle  East  or  in  the  relation- 
ship of  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  for  them 
to  meet  officially  to  effect  a  transition  In  their 
relationships.  They  have  done  so  before. 
What  Is  new  and  unprecedented  is  President 
Nasser's  principle  of  "no  negotiation." 

BAlI.mt  STAGE  ACCEPTABLZ 

But  In  the  meantime  we  continue  to  be 
ready  to  exchange  ideas  and  clarifications  on 
certain  matters  of  substance  through  Ambas- 
sador  Jarring   with   any   Arab   Qovemment 


willing  to  establish  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
with  Israel.  There  can  be  a  preliminary  stage. 

Lest  Arab  Oovernments  be  tempted  out  of 
sheer  routine  to  rush  Into  impulsive  rejection, 
let  me  suggest  that  tragedy  is  not  what  men 
suffer  but  what  they  miss.  Time  and  again 
these  Oovernments  have  rejected  proposals 
today — and  longed  for  them  tomorrow.  The 
fatal  pattern  is  drawn  across  the  whole 
period  since  1947— and  before. 

It  may  seem  ambitious  to  talk  of  a  peace- 
ful Middle  Eastern  design  at  this  moment  of 
tension  and  rancor.  But  there  is  such  a  thing 
in  physics  as  fusion  at  high  temperatures.  In 
p>olltlcal  experience,  too,  the  very  Intensity 
of  f>eril  often  brings  about  a  thaw  in  frozen 
situations. 

In  the  long  run  nations  can  prosper  only 
by  recognizing  what  their  common  Interest 
demands.  The  hour  Is  ripe  for  the  creative 
adventure  of  peace. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


SET  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
past  few  days,  a  presidential  candidate 
and  a  vice-presidential  candidate  have 
ni&de  statements  about  my  State  of  Ala- 
bama that  are  filled  with  political  over- 
tones and  are  very  misleading.  I  would 
like  to  set  the  record  straight  at  this 
time. 

These  candidates,  by  singling  out  cer- 
tain statistics,  have  stated  that  Ala- 
bama's crime  rate  Is  the  highest  of  any 
State  In  the  Nation.  As  far  as  the  over- 
all crime  rate  is  concerned,  this  Is  com- 
pletely false.  We  all  know  that  anyone 
can  take  statistics  out  of  context  and 
apply  them  to  any  given  situation  in  any 
State. 

But  the  fact  is  that  Alabama's  total 
crime  Index  per  100,000  Is  almost  one- 
third  lower  than  the  national  average. 
The  total  of  all  crimes  committed  in  the 
United  States  in  1967,  according  to  the 
FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Reports  of  1967. 
averaged  1.921.7  crimes  for  each  100,- 

000  people.  Alabama's  total  crime  index 
per  100,000  was  1.313.9,  much  lower,  as 
you  can  see,  than  the  average. 

Yet,  certain  candidates  have  singled 
out  statistics  in  order  to  make  Ala- 
bama's overall  crime  picture  look  bad, 
when  in  reality,  our  crime  rate  is  much 
lower  than  average. 

Yes,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  Ala- 
bama, men,  women,  and  children  can 
walk  the  streets  of  our  cities  at  night 
without  fear.  There  are  no  so-called 
peaceful  demonstrations  creating  death, 
destruction,  and  looting.  There  are  no 
draft  card  burners  and  there  are  no  flag 
burners.  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
many  of  the  other  cities  over  this  great 
country  will  be  equally  safe  and 
patriotic. 

It  is  a  matter  of  conunon  knowledge 
over  the  Nation  that  former  Gov. 
George  Wallace  is  a  serious  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 
This  being  the  c£ise,  I  know  that  many 
statements  are  politically  motivated,  but 

1  resent  this  obvious  effort  to  label  Ala- 
bama with  these  unfair,  untrue  state- 
ments. 


George  Wallace  has  taken  a  firm,  posi- 
tive stand  against  crime  and  violence. 
This,  I  am  sure,  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  these  recent  statements  by  these 
candidates.  But  when  we  deal  in  statis- 
tics, let  us  look  at  all  the  figures  so  we 
can  get  a  true  picture  of  the  situation. 

There  have  also  been  some  statements 
made  which  indicate  that  Alabama  is 
against  the  working  man.  Here  again,  let 
us  examine  the  facts: 

In  1965-66,  Alabama  led  all  the  South- 
ern States  in  attracting  new  and  ex- 
panded industry.  More  than  100,000  jobs 
have  been  created  in  the  past  5  years. 
The  unemployment  rate  Is  considerably 
below  the  national  average,  and  per 
capita  income  has  increased  60  percent. 

Recent  press  statements  seek  to  show 
that  George  Wallace  does  not  have  the 
support  of  local  labor  unions  and  labor 
leaders.  At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  have 
included  in  my  remarks  some  of  the  locals 
which  have  endorsed  former  Gov.  George 
Wallace  for  President: 

Alabama  Pipe  Trades  Association.  APL- 
CIO,  B  H.  McConnell,  Sec  -Treas.,  P.O.  Box 
275,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama. 

Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council 
of  Jefferson  County  and  Vicinity,  19  Affiliated 
Local  Unions,  2520  Seventh  Avenue  North, 
Birmingham,  Alabama  35203.  Wallace  A. 
Withers,  Secretary. 

Jefferson  County  and  Vicinity  Carpenters. 
District  Council,  9  Affiliated  Local  Unions, 
1810  Seventh  Avenue  ^orth,  Birmingham, 
Alabama  3S203.  R.  D.  Rogers,  Recording  Sec- 
retary. . 

Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  Local 
No.  2354.  Chlldersburg,  ^abama,  E.  O.  Cleck- 
ler,  Recording  Secretary. 

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and 
Paperhangers  of  America,  Local  No.  151,  P.O 
Box  151,  Annlston,  Alabama  36201,  Fred 
Vann,  Business  Representative. 

United  Association  of  Journeymen  and  Ap- 
prentices of  the  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting 
Industry  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
Local  No.  52,  Montgomery,  Alabama,  W.  C. 
Williamson.  Business  Agent. 

International  Association  of  Heat  and  Frost 
Insulation  Asbestos  Workers,  Local  No.  78, 
221  North  95th  Street.  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama. James  O.  Qoff. 

United  Glass  and  Ceramic  Workers  of 
North  America,  AFL-CIO,  Local  No.  160, 
Gadsden.  Alabama,  Wllburn  Ward,  Presi- 
dent. 

Brick  Layers  International  Union,  Local 
No.  1,  Birmingham.  Alabama,  W.  W.  McDuffle, 
Secretary. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  Local  No.  505.  2244  Halls  MUl  Road, 
Mobile,  Alabama  36606,  Robert  H.  Dawson, 
Business  Manager 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  Local  No.  733,  Pascagoula,  Missis- 
sippi 39567.  P.  B.  Porter.  Business  Manager 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Asso- 
ciation. Local  No.  441.  Mobile,  Alabama  36602, 
C  A.  Rettlg,  Business  Manager. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Asso- 
ciation. Local  No.  48,  725  North  25th  Street. 
Birmingham,  Alabama  35203,  Wallace  A. 
Withers.  Business  Manager. 

International  Association  of  Bridge,  Struc- 
tural and  Ornamental  Iron  Workers.  Local 
No.  5.  Washington.  DC.  BlUy  Joe  Walker, 
President. 

United  Steel  Workers  of  America,  Local 
2132.  Birmingham.  Alabama. 

Communications  Workers  of  America,  Local 
No.  3902.  Birmingham,  Alabama,  Larry 
Weems,  President. 

Communications  Workers  of  America,  Local 
No.  3908,  Montgomery,  Alabama,  O.  J.  Jack- 
son, President. 
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Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  Brake- 
men,  Lucal,  Battle  Creek.  Michigan,  D.  £. 
Evans,  Chairman. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks.  Local  No. 
539,  Montgomery,  Alabama,  Robert  C.  Perdue. 

Office  and  Professional  Employees  Interna- 
tional Union.  Local  No.  18,  P.O.  Box  404,  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama  35203,  Mary  Ella  Reavis, 
President. 

United  Automobile,  Aerospace  and  Agricul- 
tural Implement  Workers  of  America  (UAW) , 
Local  No.  737,  631  North  First  Street,  Room 
108.  Nashville,  Tennessee  37207,  Don  Corn, 
President, 

Barbers  Local  Union  No  83,  P  O.  Box  5452. 
Birmingham,  Alabama  35207,  W.  B.  Smith, 
Sec.-Treas. 

Carpenters  Local  No.  432.  Montgomery. 
Alabama. 

Endorsement  by  R.  R.  Wade,  Former  Pres- 
ident of  Alabama  Federation  of  Labor. 

Endorsement  by  Sam  S.  Douglass,  Veteran 
Labor  Leader  and  Past  President,  Alabama 
Federation  of  Labor.  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Alabama  State  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Council,  W.  T.  Thrash,  President. 

Capitol  City  Building  Trades  Council, 
Howard  Hendrix.  President. 

International  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers, Local  No.  312,  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
C  O.  Cargile.  President. 

United  Association,  Local  Union  No.  323, 
Columbus,  Georgia. 

United  Association,  Local  Union  No.  119, 
Mobile,  Alabama. 


THE  MATHIAS  REPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  90th  Congress  draws  to  a 
close.  I  would  like  to  advise  my  constitu- 
ents of  the  positions  I  have  taken  and  the 
policies  I  have  proposed  on  the  questions 
which  we  have  faced  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  would,  therefore, 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  today  my 
regular  congressional  report. 

In  order  to  render  this  annual  dry  fod- 
der more  palatable  than  the  usual  diet 
offered  by  the  Record  I  have  reduced  the 
report  to  bare  facts  and  have  cast  the 
language  in  the  third  person.  The  report 
follows: 

The  Mathias  Report 
foreign  affairs 

Mathias  believes  that  we  must  restore  bal- 
ance and  momentum  to  American  foreign 
policy  and  exert  creative.  respKjnsible  states- 
manship to  meet  the  challenges  of  a  troubled 
world  and  recapture  a  position  of  construc- 
tive international  leadership. 

On  Vietnam,  he  believes  that  the  path  to 
a  durable  peace  Is  through  a  political  settle- 
ment, effectvely  enforced,  coupled  with  social 
and  economic  advances  to  bring  security  and 
stability  to  SoutJi  Vietnam.  Accordingly,  on 
September  28  he  urged  the  President  to  limit 
U.S.  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  for  30  days 
to  the  area  between  the  18th  parallel  and  the 
demilitarized  zone,  thus  suspending  bombing 
between  the  18th  and  19th  parallels.  The 
aim  of  this  initiative  would  be  to  encourage 
Hanoi  to  take  another  step  toward  peace  on 
the  battlefield  or  at  the  conference   table. 

This  proposal.  Intended  to  get  the  peace 
talks  moving  forward,  was  an  extension  of 
a  plan  for  gradual,  reciprocal  de-escalation 
which  Mathias  and  several  of  his  House  col- 
leagues advanced  publicly  In  July  1967.  The 
strategy  generally  proposed  a  series  of  small 
steps  toward  peace  by  both  sides.  It  was  this 
approach,  as  partially  adopted  by  the  Presi- 


dent on  March  31,  that  brought  Hanoi  to  the 
Paris  talks  in  May. 

Mathias  feels  that  U.S.  preoccupation  with 
Vietnam  during  the  past  few  years  has  seri- 
ously affected  our  standing  and  policies  in 
other  parts  of  the  globe.  He  has  specifically 
criticized  Administration  failures  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  in  Europe. 

He  is  convinced  that  the  U.S.  must  respond 
to  Soviet  advances  into  the  Middle  East, 
to  back  up  our  Israeli  allies  and  protect  our 
own  interests  there.  He  has  recommended 
that  we  blend  restraiiit  and  readiness  by 
seeking  to  limit  the  Mideast  arms  race,  but 
also  taking  all  steps,  such  as  selling  Phantom 
jets  to  Israel,  to  maintain  that  nation's  de- 
fenses against  Arab  states  rearmed  by  the 
USSR. 

Mathias  vlsted  the  Middle  East  In  January, 
as  a  representative  of  the  House  Judical^ 
Committee,  to  Inspect  and  report  on  refugee 
problems.  On  his  return,  he  called  for  new 
American  Initiatives  to  deal  with  the  20-year- 
old  refugee  dilemma,  to  advance  plans  for 
regional  economic  development  projects  such 
as  de-salting  plants  to  provide  fresh  water, 
and  to  promote  negotiation  of  issues  growing 
out  of  the  1967  war. 

Regarding  Europe,  Mathias  believes  that 
our  Western  European  alliances  must  be  re- 
vitalized by  expanding  political  and  economic 
cooperation,  strengthening  NATO  defenses, 
and  seeking  agreements  to  have  our  allies 
bear  a  larger  share  of  defense  costs.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  Czechoslovaklan  crisis  shows 
that  America  cannot  afford  to  remove  large 
numbers  of  troops  from  Europe  without  cor- 
responding reductions  in  Warsaw  Pact  mili- 
tary strength. 

In  regard  to  Eastern  Europe  and  Com- 
munist countries,  Mathias  feels  that  we  must 
pursue  policies  of  caution  but  should  main- 
tain contact  and  communication  to  increase 
U.S.  diplomatic  leverage  and  influence.  He 
opposes  trade  with  Communist  nations  In 
strategic  goods  and  articles  of  war,  but 
has  supported  giving  the  executive  branch 
the  flexibility  to  negotiate  trade  In  non- 
strategic  goods  when  that  trade  would  ad- 
vance American  national  Interests  by 
strengthening  the  dollar,  or  Increasing  the 
independence  of  Eastern  European  nations 
from  Moscow  and  Peking. 

Mathias  believes  that  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram must  be  reformed  and  revitalized.  He 
advocates  increased  emphasis  on  aid  through 
international  and  private  channels,  and  on 
programs  which  will  help  poorer  nations  de- 
■'elop  their  human  resources.  He  has  spon- 
sored legislation  to  create  a  special  Congres- 
sional panel  to  review  the  entire  foreign 
aid  program.  He  supports  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  sensible  assistance  to  other 
countries  but  opposes  aid  to  those  nations, 
such  as  Egypt,  who  engage  In  aggression 
against  U.S.  allies. 

Mathias  has  called  for  improvements  In 
the  United  Nations  to  strengthen  Its  role 
as  a  forum  for  international  discussion  and 
as  an  agency  for  keeping  the  peace  and  over- 
seeing International  agreements. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FISCAL  POLICY 

Mathias  has  consistently  advocated  eco- 
nomic policies  of  prudence  and  foresight,  to 
promote  steady,  balanced  economic  growth 
without  harmful  inflation  or  excessive  pres- 
sures on  any  one  part  of  the  economy. 

He  has  criticized  unreallEtic  Fedora!  budg- 
eting and  has  Insisted  on  clear  priorities  for 
Federal  spending,  urging  that  emphasis  be 
placed  on  programs  for  developing  human 
resources — education.  Job  training,  housing 
and  health. 

Troubled  by  the  decline  of  the  dollar,  he 
has  called  for  the  economic  self -discipline  re- 
quired to  restore  confidence  In  the  dollar  and 
curb  inflation. 

He  recognized  this  year  that,  after  years  of 
huge  Federal  deficits,  inflation  and  gold  out- 


flow, it  was  essential  to  take  stem  action  to 
restore  the  nation  to  a  course  of  hscal  sense. 

He  therefore  voted  for  a  combination  of  a 
strict  ceiling  on  Federal  expenditures,  and  a 
temporary  tax  surcharge.  Earlier  he  had  op- 
posed a  motion  to  restrict  spending  cuts  to 
$4  billion  voted  for  a  $6  billion  cut.  He  has 
urged  that  those  cuts  be  made  in  accord  wlth- 
clear  priorities,  and  has  called  for  focusing 
cuts  in  areas  other  than  human  renewal  pro- 
grams. He  has  opposed,  for  example,  sinking 
billions  into  wasteful  and  ineffective  agri- 
cultural subsidies. 

He  has  opposed  Increases  in  the  Federal 
debt  limit  since  1962.  and  has  repeatedly  criti- 
cized Administration  failures  to  hold  down 
spending. 

He  has  supported  the  7';  investment  credit 
for  business  and  has  opposed  making  this 
credit  a  tool  for  day-to-day  fiscal  juggling. 
He  voted  against  the  interest  equalization 
tax,  a  tax  on  American  investment  abroad 
which  he  considers  an  excessive  control  on 
capital  and  a  curb  to  developing  American 
markets  overseas. 

He  has  advocated  American  Initiatives  to 
reform  international  monetary  policy  and 
opposed  removing  the  gold  cover  from  the 
dollar  because  the  Administration  offered  no 
real  remedies  for  the  balance  of  payments 
problem  and  tried  to  place  excessive  burdens 
on  the  private  sector  through  imwlse  steps 
such  as  a  tourist  tax. 

LAW    ENFORCEMENT    AND    JUSTICE 

Mathias  knows  that  curbing  crime  and 
maintaining  public  order  will  require  a  mas- 
sive, sustained  effort  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment: 

To  improve  dramatically  all  arms  of  law 
enforcement  and  all  agencies  administering 
Justice,  to  provide  full  and  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  for  all  Americans. 

To  meet  decisively  the  special  problems 
of  alcoholism,  and  of  narcotics  and  danger- 
ous drugs,  to  bring  help  to  alcoholics  and 
addicts  and  hope  to  their  families. 

To  curb  juvenile  delinquency,  and  keep 
today's  children  from  becoming  tomorrow's 
hardened  criminals. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  eight  years,  he  has  helped  to  write 
important  anti-crime  legislation,  particu- 
larly 

The  Safe  Streets  Act,  approved  this  year, 
which  provides  aid  to  states  and  cities  to 
improve  police  training,  communications,  in- 
vestigative methods,  riot  control  and  other 
aspects  of  law  enforcement. 

Legislation  to  limit  mall-order  and  inter- 
state sales  of  firearms  and  keep  guns  out 
of  the  hands  of  minors,  felons  and  the  Insane. 

Title  III  of  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act,  which  prohibits  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  except  by  law  enforcement 
officers  when  approved  and  closely  supervised 
by  courts,  primarily  in  fighting  organized 
crime. 

Mathias  has  called  repeatedly  for  a  strong- 
er, more  effective  Federal  fight  against  or- 
ganized crime,  which  preys  on  the  urban 
poor  and  undermines  all  respect  for  law. 
He  has  issued  studies  showing  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  efforts  lagged  badly  be- 
tween 1964  and  1967,  and  that  the  overall 
Federal  drive  again.st  organized  crime  is  frag- 
mented and  poorly  organized.  He  has  in- 
troduced a  legislative  package  to  strengthen 
the   government's   hand   in  this  vital   drive. 

Recognizing  that  crime  control  is  basically 
a  state  and  local  responsibility,  Mathias  has 
advocated  many  Improvements  in  community 
law  enforcement,  such  as  those  he  has 
worked  to  secure  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. He  has  also  prop>osed  creation  of  a  Mary- 
land Department  of  Justice  to  pull  together 
all  state  anti-crime  efforts  and  give  more  as- 
sistance  to  counties   and   cities. 

Mathias  is  convinced  that  an  effective 
crime  control  effort  must  be  inseparable  from 
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an  assault  on  the  unemployment,  under- 
educa^lon,  poor  housing  and  lack  of  oppor- 
tvinlty  which  breed  violence  and  disrespect 
for  law  In  our  troubled  cities. 

URBAN     ATFAIKS     AND     POVERTY 

Mathlas  gives  high  priority  to  developing 
our  human  resources  and  restoring  vitality, 
safety  and  hope  to  troubled  oommunltles. 
He  has  worked  for  effective,  flexible  programs 
of  aid  to  urban  and  rural  areas,  and  has 
fought  the  red  tape,  delays  and  arbitrary 
funding  cuts  which  have  disrupted  so  many 
efforts. 

He  has  proposed  initiatives  to  curb  unem- 
ployment. Improve  manpower  training  and 
promote  business  development  and  expanded 
Job  opportunities. 

He  has  sponsored  legislation  to  support 
training  for  community  service  Jobs  which 
are  not  now  being  done 

He  has  Introduced  the  Human  Investment 
Act  and  other  legislation  to  provide  tax  in- 
centives for  Industry  and  business  to  expand 
training  for  meaningful  Job*. 

He  has  sponsored  legislation  to  provide 
seed  money  for  economic  growth  and  com- 
munity .development  projects 

He  votfid  for  Federal  re-Insurance  to  give 
urban  businesses  protection  against  riot 
losses  and  guarantee  that  property  Insurance 
win  be  available  in  central  cities. 

He  has  fought  for  emergency  help  for 
business  and  families  who  were  innocent  vic- 
tims of  disorders. 

MathlPs  recognizes  the  urgent  need  for 
more  sound  housing  for  families  with  low 
Incomes.  He  sponsored  the  National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation  Act,  now  law,  to  help 
families  become  home  owners  and  gain  a 
real  stake  in  their  communities.  He  has  sup- 
ported rent  supplements  for  low-income 
families  as  an  alternative  to  public  housing. 
and  has  advocated  greater  emphasis  on  re- 
habilitating homes  and  shaping  renewal  pro- 
grams which  do  not  uproot  large  numbers  of 
people. 

He  supports  efforts  to  improve  health  serv- 
ices for  those  who  now  receive  Inadequate 
health  care  and  has  proposed  expanding 
health  services  for  children  through  Head 
Start  and  neighborhood  clinics.  He  opposes 
Federal  cuts  in  Medicaid  which  could  Jeop- 
ardize the  entire  Maryland  program 

In  1967  Mathlas  secured  Congressional  ap- 
proval of  his  amendment  to  provide  more 
money  for  rat  control  through  the  Partner- 
ship for  Health  Act. 

Mathlas  has  supported  and  fought  to  im- 
prove anti-poverty  programs.  He  has  criti- 
cized Federal  red  tape  and  poor  administra- 
tion, and  has  battled  for  a  fair  share  of 
funds  for  Maryland  programs  such  as  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  Head  Start. 

He  has  called  for  massive  Improvements 
In  law  enforcement  and  a  strong  Federal  ef- 
fort to  c\>rb  the  organized  crime  which  preys 
on  the  urban  poor.  He  has  advocated  train- 
ing for  law  enforcement  officers  to  enable 
them  to  respond  effectively  to  threats  of 
disorder,  maintain  public  order  and  protect 
lives  and  property.  (See  "Law  Enforcement 
and  Justice"  section.) 

Mathlas  has  criticized  the  present  welfare 
system,  which  destroys  Individual  Initiative 
and  incentive,  and  has  called  for  reforms  to 
help  welfare  recipients  become  self-support- 
ing, to  end  differences  in  welfare  aid  among 
the  states,  and  to  Insure  that  needy  children, 
the  aged  and  the  disabled  will  receive  the 
help  they  need.  He  also  supports  an  ex- 
panded food  stamp  program. 

SENIOR    CmZENS 

Mathlas  has  supported  Increases  In  social 
security  and  railroad  retirement  benefits.  He 
has  sponsored  legislation  to  provide  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  benefits  to  combat  Infla- 
tion, and  advocates  lifting  the  celling  on 
outside  earnings  to  permit  continued  work 
by  those  over  65  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
hold  Jobs. 


He  sponsored  legislation  to  set  up  a  White 
House  Conference  on  the  Aging  to  shape 
Federal,  state  and  local  efforts  to  meet  the 
needs  of  senior  cltlaens  for  adequate  hous- 
ing, medical  care.  Income,  transportation 
and  other  services. 

ClVn.    RIGHTS 

Mathias  has  been  a  recognized  leader  in 
efforts  to  enact  sound  laws  to  secure  for  all 
Americans  the  full  and  equal  rights  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution.  On  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  he  helped  to  draft  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965,  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968. 

In  1966  he  won  House  pasBa<?e  of  the 
Mathias  Amendment,  which  banned  racial 
discrimination  by  those  in  the  business  of 
selling  or  renting  housing  but  preserved  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  home  owner.  This 
amendment  was  a  foundation  for  the  1968 
Act. 

CONSUMERS 

Mathlas  has  backed  legislation  to  protect 
consumers  against  unsafe  products  and  ex- 
ploitation. Such  bills  include  auto  safety, 
truth-ln-lending.  truth-ln-packaging,  meat 
and  poultry  inspection.  On  House  Judiciary 
Committee  he  helped  lay  foundations  for  a 
study  of  auto  Insurance  rates  and  coverage. 
h»ccation 

Mathlas  believes  that  good  education  is  a 
vital  national  investment.  He  has  worked 
for  many  bills  to  help  provide  good  schools 
for  all  students,  and  to  open  educational 
opportunities  to  all  regardless  of  their  family 
income. 

He  has  supported  Federal  aid  to  higher 
education  and  vocational  education  to  Im- 
prove facilities,  courses  and  research,  and  to 
underwrite  student  loans   and  scholarships. 

He  backed  establishing  and  improving  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  to 
provide  additional  aid  to  children  from  low- 
Income  families  in  the  cities  and  rural  areas. 

Since  1961  he  has  sponsored  legislation 
providing  for  a  credit  against  Federal  Income 
tax  to  offset  the  rising  costs  of  higher 
education. 

He  supports  aid  to  Federally  Impacted 
school  districts  and  has  fought  for  full  fund- 
ing of  this  vital  program. 

He  lias  called  for  a  full  review  of  Federal 
aid  to  colleges  and  universities,  and  for  new. 
comprehensive  assistance  which  can  promote 
quality  education  while  maintaining  the  in- 
dependence of  schools  from  the  government. 

He  has  Introduced  legislation  to  provide 
for  a  full  review  of  all  Federal  policies 
toward  education,  to  make  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams truly  able  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  the  1970's. 

HEALTH    CMLE 

Mathias  has  proposed  programs  to  Improve 
health  care  for  young  children,  through 
Head  Start,  community  education  and  neigh- 
borhood clinics. 

He  has  opposed  legislation  which  could 
undermine  the  Maryland  Medicaid  program. 

He  has  supported  legislation  to  help  train 
more  manpower  In  health  fields,  to  assist 
medical  schools,  to  build  hospitals  and  to 
advance  medical  research. 

NATURAL    RESOURCES 

Mathlas  has  been  active  In  the  battle  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  natural  resources 
of  Maryland  and  the  nation,  to  promote  fu- 
ture economic  growth  and  insure  that  future 
generations  can  enjoy  clean  water,  pure  air, 
open  space  and  varied  recreational  oppor- 
tunities. 

He  supported  the  Water  Quality  Act,  re- 
quiring state  standards  for  water  purity. 

He  supports  Federal  aid  for  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  and  water  systems,  has  endorsed 
tax  Incentives  for  anti-pollution  work  by  in- 
dustries, and  has  fought  to  Insure  that  Mary- 
land win  receive  its  full  quota  of  Federal 
funds  to  augment  state  pollution  control 
Initiatives. 


» 


He  supported  the  national  Air  Quality  Act 
and  sponsored  the  law  to  control  air  pollu- 
tion in  the  Washington  area. 

He  has  criticized  Federal  institutions  for 
falling  to  end  practices  causing  water 
pollution. 

Mathlas  has  been  deeply  involved  in  plan- 
ning for  the  future  of  the  Potomac  River 
Basin.  The  Mathlas  program  Includes  Imme- 
diate development  of  the  C  &  O  Canal  as  a 
national  historical  park,  under  legislation 
he  has  sponsored  since  1961;  guaranteed  ac- 
cess to  the  river  for  recreation  and  for  in- 
dustry and  communities  needing  water:  and 
cooperative  planning  by  citizens'  groups, 
local  governments,  the  State  and  the  Federal 
government. 

He  nas  questioned  the  practicality  of  the 
Interior  Department's  Potomac  National 
River  proposal,  which  would  Involve  massive 
Federal  takings  of  land  at  tremendous  ex- 
pense, and  could  shut  off  access  to  the  River 
and  restrict  economic  growth. 

He  has  fought  for  adequate  funds  for 
Bloomlngton  Dam  and  for  Congressional  ap- 
proval for  the   Sixes  Bridge  Dam. 

He  had  called  for  more  Intensive  Fed- 
eral studies  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  crab 
shortages  there,  and  backs  preventive  policies 
to  keep  the  Bay  healthy  and  preserve  Us 
wealth  of  resources. 

AGRICITLTURE 

Mathlas  has  consistently  opposed  the  pres- 
ent program  of  agricultural  subsidies  and 
controls,  which  has  been  too  costly  to  Amer- 
ican taxpayers,  has  failed  to  limit  farm  pro- 
duction or  keep  prices  for  farmers  up,  and 
has  aided  large  operations  more  than  family 
farms.  He  has  voted  against  extending  the 
program  and  In  favor  of  ceilings  on  payments 
to  any  Individual. 

As  a  substitute  he  has  proposed  a  gradual 
return  to  a  free  market  system,  with  govern- 
ment-backed loans  to  farmers  and  expanded 
world  markets. 

He  has  worked  to  help  Maryland  farmers 
by  reforming  Federal  drought  relief  pro- 
grams, seeking  full  reports  on  cloud-seeding 
activities,  and  fighting  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment decision  to  deny  export  aid  to 
Maryland  tobacco  sellers. 

He  has  consistently  backed  PL  480  (Food 
for  Freedom),  which  provides  overseas  mar- 
kets for  American  commodities. 

FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES 

Mathlas  believes  Federal  employees'  pay 
and  benefits  should  be  comparable  to  those 
of  workers  in  private  industry.  He  has  backed 
all  Federal  pay  raise  legislation  In  this  dec- 
ade, including  the  1967  law  which  pledges 
full  comparability  by  1969. 

He  has  sponsored  legislation  to  adjust  sal- 
ary scales  for  postal  workers  and  provide  for 
a  review  of  employee  bargaining  rights. 

He  has  introduced  and  fought  for  many 
bills  to  improve  the  Federal  retirement  sys- 
tem, remove  Inequities  In  annuities  and 
make  benefits  for  retired  Federal  employees 
more  adequate. 

MARITTME    POLICY 

Mathlas  has  sponsored  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  new.  constructive  American  mari- 
time policy  and  promote  the  construction 
of  more  merchant  ships  in  U.  S.  yards.  He  ha.s 
also  sponsored  and  voted  for  legislation  to 
establish  an  independent  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration. 

THE    DRAFT 

M&thlas  believes  the  draft  today  Is  unfair 
and  unjust  to  too  many  young  men.  Since 
1966  he  has  been  working  to  remove  inequi- 
ties, set  nationwide  standards,  and  Insure 
that  every  youth  will  receive  the  same  fair 
treatment  regardless  of  where  he  lives. 

Last  year  Mathias  voted  for  a  House  bill 
which  extended  the  draft  for  four  years  with 
some  reforms,  Including  national  standards 
for   Inductions   and   deferments.   When  the 
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Senate  struck  down  those  Improvements,  he 
voted  against  the  conference  report. 

He  has  since  Introduced  legislation  to  make 
Che  most  urgent  reforms  of  the  draft: 

To  require  nationwide  uniform  standards 
for  deferments. 

To  provide  fair  treatment  for  all  students, 
including  those  in  Junior  and  community 
colleges,  and  in  graduate  courses. 

To  end  the  ban  on  using  a  lottery  to  choose 
draftees. 

To  make  physical  and  mental  standards  for 
draftees  and  volunteers  the  same. 

To  reassert  the  goal  of  increasing  volun- 
tary enlistments  and  reducing  draft  calls 
except  in  national  emergencies. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  for  eight  years.  Mathlas 
has  worked  to  make  Washington  a  model  as 
the  national  capital  and  the  center  of  a  vital, 
last-growing  metropolitan  area. 

He  believes  that  the  citizens  of  Washing- 
ton should  have  a  voice  on  Capitol  Hill  like 
fill  other  Americans,  and  sponsored  a  Con- 
stitutional amendment  to  provide  full  voting 
representation  for  D.C.  in  both  Senate  and 
House.  He  has  also  sponsored  legislation  to 
create  the  post  of  non-voting  delegate  to 
the  House  from  Washington  as  an  Interim 
step. 

Mathlas  has  also  worked  to  make  local 
t;overnmcnt  In  Washington  more  responsive 
to  the  people,  and  has  supported  reorgani- 
zation of  the  city  government  and  creation 
of  an  elected  school  board. 

He  has  fought  to  strengthen  law  enforce- 
ment in  Washington  by: 

securing  higher  salaries,  better  training 
and  educational  incentives  for  police. 

getting  enough  police  manpower  onto  the 
streets  to  prevent  crime  and  respond  prompt- 
ly to  threats  of  disorder. 

reforming  the  D.C.  ball  system  to  protect 
the  community  and  reduce  the  likelihood 
that  offenders  will  be  freed  on  ball  to  com- 
mit more  crimes. 

fighting  Juvenile  delinquency. 

obtaining  more  judgepower  In  the  D.C. 
courts  to  cut  the  backlog  and  end  delays. 

securing  improvements  In  criminal  laws 
and  procedures,  such  as  those  in  the  1967 
cmnibus  crime  bill,  which  he  supported  as 
the  most  workable  and  effective  measure 
which  met  basic  constitutional  tests. 

sponsoring  legislation  providing  for  review 
of  the  obsolete  D.C.  criminal  code. 

Mathlas  knows  that  a  balanced,  efficient 
transportation  system  is  vital  to  the  health 
of  the  Washington  area.  He  has  battled  for 
rapid  rail  transit  and  a  senible  freeway 
system,  with  adequate  relocation  help  for  all 
families  forced  to  move. 

He  has  supported  increases  in  the  Federal 
payment  to  the  D.C.  budget  and  opposes 
any  commuter  tax. 

GOVERNMENT    OPERATIONS 

Mathlas  has  waged  a  constant  battle 
against  red  tape,  confusion,  extravagance 
and  ol)6curlty  in  public  programs,  and  to  se- 
cure the  most  efficient  conduct  of  the  public 
business. 

He  has  been  the  primary  House  sponsor  of 
bills  to  create  a  new  Hoover-type  Commis- 
sion to  review  all  Federal  operations  and  rec- 
ommend reforms  to  cut  bureaucracy,  end 
duplication  and  Improve  effectiveness. 

He  has  sponsored  legislation  to  set  up  a 
Commission  on  Public  Management  to  find 
ways  to  employ  the  most  modern  business 
and  analysis  methods  In  attacking  national 
problems. 

He  has  criticized  Federal  disorganization, 
the  growth  of  countless  coordinating  com- 
mittees, and  the  lack  of  firm  leadership  In 
fields  such  as  urban  affairs  and  the  war  on 
organized  crime. 

He  has  fought  against  undue  secrecy  In 
government  operations. 


TRANSPORTATION 

Mathls  believes  that  sound,  efficient  trans- 
portation systems  are  vital  to  national 
growth  and  community  health. 

He  has  worked  to  secure  a  truly  balanced 
and  adequate  system  of  roads  and  rapid  rail 
transit  for  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area. 

He  has  fought  for  better  use  of  Friendship 
Airport,  for  development  of  other  Maryland 
airports,  and  against  congestion  and  exces- 
sive noise  at  National  Airport. 

He  has  criticized  Administration  freezes 
on  funds  for  highway  construction  and 
safety  projects. 

He  supports  Federal  aid  for  Improvement 
of  mass  transit. 

POLITICAL    REFORMS 

Mathlas  advocates  election  reforms  so  every 
voter  will  have  not  only  an  equal  vote,  but 
an  effective  voice  at  every  step  where  politi- 
cal decisions  are  made. 

He  has  introduced  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment to  abolish  the  archaic  electoral  college 
In  favor  of  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President. 

He  has  called  for  restoring  a  Presidential 
preferential  primary  In  Maryland  and  letting 
Maryland's  voters  choose  delegates  to  na- 
tional party  conventions  directly  in  pmrty 
primaries. 

He  opposes  a  national  Presidential  primary 
at  present  because  it  could  undermine  state 
and  local  parties  and  could  prove  to  be  so 
expensive  that  many  potential  candidates 
would  be  shut  out. 

He  has  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  Federal 
Income  tax  credits  to  offset  small  contribu- 
tions to  campaigns  to  encourage  more  people 
to  support  the  candidate  of  their  choice. 

Mathlas  believes  that  the  doors  of  politics 
must  be  opened  to  bring  more  citizens  In,  to 
give  the  public  the  full  facts  on  campaign 
spending  and  the  backing  of  candidates  and 
officeholders,  and  to  restore  public  confidence 
in  politics. 

He  has  introduced  a  bill  requiring  full 
full  public  disclosure  of  all  campaigns  con- 
tributions and  spending. 

He  supports  full  public  disclosure  of  every 
office-holder's  personal  assets,  outside  In- 
come and  creditors,  to  give  the  p>eople  a  t>asls 
for  deciding  whether  any  personal  interests 
Influence  a  man's  decisions  on  national 
issues. 

He  and  Mrs.  Mathlas  have  made  full  and 
public  disclosure. 

He  sponsored  and  voted  for  legislation  to 
set  up  a  House  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Conduct. 


MIDDLE  EAST  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
a  year  ago  last  June  the  drama  of  the 
6-day  Arab-Israeli  war  unfolded  before 
our  eyes.  The  traumatic  struggle  of  last 
year  seems  so  long  ago  as  we  look  back 
upon  it.  But  I  want  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues and  the  country  that  Israel's 
swift  victory  did  not  resolve  that  region's 
intricate  problems. 

Our  emphasis  on  Vietnam  has  over- 
shadowed our  attention  to  the  Middle 
East.  We  have  settled  for  a  passive  Mid- 
dle East  policy  based  on  elusive  peace 
proposals  and  optimistic  reports  of  dip- 
lomatic missions.  But  our  verbal  support 
for  Israel's  political  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  is  no  longer  enough. 
In  recognition  of  the  issues  at  stake  in 
the  Middle  East,  we  must  support  Israel 


militarily  and  diplomaticaly.  Specifically, 
we  must  send  Phantom  F-4  jets  to  Israel. 
These  issues  are  not  limited  to  the 
grievances  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
region.  A  military  solution  there  would 
disrupt  world  order  and  destroy  world 
peace.  What  is  at  stake  in  the  Middle 
East  is  the  precarious  balance  of  Soviet- 
United  States  power  in  the  cold  war. 

The  Soviet  military  presence  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Middle  East  is 
steadily  growing.  In  the  last  16  months 
Soviet  arms  shipments  to  the  Arab  na- 
tions have  multiplied.  Before  June  1967, 
the  Arab  advantage  in  jets  alone  was  4 
to  1.  Today  it  is  7  to  1.  Soviet  pilots  are 
flying  Arab  planes  as  well  as  training 
Arab  pilots.  Soviet  ships  conspicuously 
occupy  Egyptian  ports  and  an  estimated 
3,000  Soviet  advisers  are  serving  Egyp- 
tian units. 

Diplomatically,  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
mains bent  on  blocking  direct  Arab- 
Israel  peace  talks,  fearing  that  such 
talks  would  undermine  Soviet  leverage 
gained  by  supplying  arms  to  Arab  na- 
tions. In  a  speech  before  the  United 
Nations  on  October  2,  Premier  Kosygln 
declared,  in  effect,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
could  do  as  she  pleased  in  the  Middle 
East,  because  she  considers  that  area 
vital  to  her  interests. 

Our  Government  has  thwarted  Israel's 
request  for  arms  assistance  to  balance 
Soviet  shipments,  believing  that  its 
reluctance  to  supply  Israel  with  weapons 
would  persuade  Soviet  leaders  to  dis- 
play similar  restraint  toward  the  Arab 
nations.  This  is  merely  wishful  think- 
ing and  bears  no  relation  to  the  facts. 
Our  continued  reluctance  to  sell  Is- 
rael jets,  based  on  our  fear  of  Soviet  in- 
tei'V'ention,  actually  encourages  Soviet 
arms  shipments  by  raising  Soviet  hopes 
of  weakening  American  influence  and 
prestige  in  the  Middle  East.  Soviet  lead- 
ers, interpreting  our  inaction  as  timidity, 
are  unwilling  to  comp)el  Arab  leaders  to 
turn  from  destructive  terrorism  to  con- 
structive negotiations.  For  the  Soviet 
Union  aims  at  nothing  less  than  sub- 
verting Arab  nations  and  bringing  them 
into  the  Communist  fold. 

Hegemony  in  the  Middle  East  offers 
the  Soviet  Union  control  over  American 
oil  companies'  supply  to  Western  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States.  This  con- 
trol could  cut  the  income  flowing  from 
American  Middle  East  oil  interests  to 
the  West,  increasing  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit.  Thus,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
not  necessarily  seeking  war  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  that  might  culminate  in  a  mili- 
tary confrontation  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States.  Rather,  it 
is  seeking  signs  of  an  eroding  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  Israel.  By  denying  Israel  the 
arms  she  needs  to  defend  herself,  are  we 
not  saying  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
Middle  East  is  only  of  secondary  im- 
portance to  us? 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  we  demonstrate 
a  strong  commitment  to  Israel,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  probably  rethink  its  posi- 
tion. 

By  responding  to  Israel's  need  we  will, 
in  effect,  be  strengthening  the  whole 
region's  capacity  to  resist  the  pressures 
of  Soviet  control.  Egypt,  Algeria,  Yemen. 
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Syria,  and  Iraq  receive  arms  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  there  are  a  number 
of  countries  in  the  Middle  East — Iran. 
Turkey,  Lebanon,  Jordan,  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  in  particular — which  lean  toward 
the  West,  partly  because  of  common  eco- 
nomic interests. 

There  are  dissidents  In  these  Western- 
oriented  countries  who  want  to  side  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  If  the  United  States 
weakens  its  aid  to  Israel — a  country  so 
conspicuously  identified  with  democ- 
racy— Soviet  Influence  gains  in  all  Arab 
and  neutral  countries  of  the  area. 

By  insuring  Israel's  right  to  exist,  the 
United  States  is  taking  a  major  step 
toward  ending  the  cold  war.  For  Israel 
can  demonstrate  to  developing  nations 
throughout  the  world  that  her  way — 
progress  through  democracy  and  devel- 
opment— is  the  best  way  for  all  nations 
to  follow.  Israel's  rapid  economic  growth 
indicates  that  progress  can  proceed  with- 
out the  regimentation  of  a  totalitarian 
state.  NJany  African  and  Asian  nations 
have  alMady  learned  this  lesson  from 
Israel. 

We  must  act  decisively  to  protect  and 
enhance  the  democratic  life  for  all  free- 
dom-loving nations  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  ultimately  throughout  the  world. 


THE  STATURE  OF  A  STATESMAN— 
THE   HONORABLE   LISTER   HILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  TMr.  Staggers] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  admira- 
tion and  awe  demand  that  we  pause  a 
moment  in  contemplation  of  a  towering 
figure  of  a  statesman  who  has  added 
prestige  and  honor  to  these  legislative 
Halls  over  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. The  Honorable  Lister  Hill,  senior 
Senator  from  the  great  State  of  Ala- 
bama, has  announced  that  he  will  retire 
at  the  end  of  this  session  of  Congress. 
But  he  must  not  leave  before  we  try  to 
put  into  words  our  admiration  for  his 
unsullied  character  as  a  true  American, 
and  our  awe  of  his  skill  as  a  wise  leg- 
islator. 

In  an  earlier  stage  of  American  de- 
velopment. It  was  written  of  the  Hill 
family:  It  is  characterized  by  modera- 
tion, contentment,  and  independence 
under  all  circumstances;  by  its  strength 
of  heroic  endurance,  its  overflowing 
tenderness  of  admiration  for  all  loveli- 
ness, and  by  its  sympathy  for  all  suffer- 
ing. It  is  pervaded  by  a  deep  sense  of 
religion,  and  dedicated  to  the  fulfillment 
of  duty,  and  to  obedience  to  the  word 
manifest  in  the  heart. 

These  traits  seem  to  have  reached  the 
perfection  of  flowering  and  fruitage  in 
the  present  generation.  Through  the 
annals  of  the  tribe,  the  Hill  name  is 
preceded  again  and  again  by  the  time- 
honored  title  of  doctor.  No  fewer  than 
seven  of  the  Senator's  close  kin  are  en- 
titled to  bear  the  symbol  of  the  winged 
serpents  today.  His  father  was  an  emi- 
nent physician,  taught  by  the  famed 
Lister  of  England,  and  close  associate  ol 
the  Gorgas  whose  conquest  of  yellow 
fever  made  the  Panama  Canal  possible. 
It  was  this  Dr.  Hill  who  performed  the 


first  heart  suture,  a  piece  of  surgery 
carried  out  under  emergency  conditions, 
on  a  kitchen  table,  and  completely  suc- 
cessful. Neither  skill  nor  imagination 
nor  courage  has  been  lacking  when  hu- 
man suffering  awaited  the  ministrations 
of  a  Hill  physician. 

By  all  the  urging  of  tradition,  then. 
Senator  Hill  should  have  sought  reputa- 
tion in  the  field  of  medicine.  Instead  he 
chose  the  law.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord that  his  family  viewed  the  choice 
with  disappointment.  Whether  they  did 
or  not,  the  choice  is  a  vindication  of 
the  theory  that  destiny  rules  the  fate  of 
those  who  choose  to  serve.  For  as  master 
of  the  art  of  law  he  has  served  the  science 
and  art  of  medicine  in  innumerable  ways 
which  would  not  have  been  open  to  him 
as  a  physician. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  State  of  Alabama 
that  it  accepts  the  principle  that  he  who 
is  nobly  born  must  nobly  meet  his  fate. 
As  a  capable  and  successful  lawyer,  it 
was  inevitable  that  his  fellow  citizens 
should  select  a  man  of  his  family  stand- 
ing and  reputation  to  represent  them  in 
Congress.  So  to  Congress  he  came,  and 
at  an  early  age.  And  in  Congress  he  has 
remained,  first  as  a  Representative,  and 
then  as  a  Senator,  until  this  good  day. 
accumulating  infiuence  and  respect  and 
honor,  along  with  the  veneration  due  un- 
failing allegiance  to  the  public  trust. 

The  record  of  Senator  Hill's  activi- 
ties as  a  legislator  is  written  in  the  books 
for  all  to  read,  and  need  not  be  re- 
hearsed here.  What  we  are  interested  in 
here  is  the  image  of  his  character  and 
concern  as  cast  on  the  screen  of  history. 
And  that  image  is  the  picture  of  the  fore- 
most innovator  and  partisan  of  the  pub- 
lic health  of  our  times. 

The  central  concept  of  Senator  Hill's 
vision  of  a  more  healthy  Nation  and 
world  is  embodied  in  the  so-called  Hill- 
Burton  Act.  Originally,  the  act  provided 
Federal  assistance  for  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  standard  hospitals  in 
the  more  rural  areas  of  America.  As  en- 
larged and  expanded,  the  act  has  wid- 
enea  its  view  of  possibilities  in  the  area 
of  health  until  it  takes  in  practically 
every  target  of  medical  attack.  Nearly 
1.000  hospitals,  medical  centers,  and 
other  facilities  scattered  from  coast  to 
coast  across  the  continent  are  monu- 
ments to  his  relentless  determination 
and  his  organizing  genius.  Federal  funds 
have  been  made  available  for  research 
in  the  cause,  cure,  and  above  all,  the  pre- 
vention of  some  of  the  most  dreaded 
enemies  of  the  human  race:  cancer, 
heart  disease,  cerebral  palsy,  mental  ill- 
ness, deafness,  impaired  vision.  In  hos- 
pitals and  universities  throughout  the 
land,  dedicated  scientists  toil  night  and 
day  with  the  hope  that  men  everywhere 
may  enjoy  freedom  from  suffering  and 
physical  and  mental  disability.  More 
than  60  major  legislative  enactments 
mark  the  Senator's  progress  toward  the 
ideal  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 
Together  they  represent  an  incalculable 
blessing  to  humanity. 

In  the  medical  world  it  is  said  that  the 
Senator  has  placed  the  tools  of  health 
in  the  hands  of  the  workers  in  health. 
Tools  multiply  hands  and  brains  indefi- 
nitely. Because  of  the  tools,  the  Senator's 


purposes  and  designs  come  alive  in  thou- 
sands of  brains  and  eyes  and  muscles 
belonging  to  thousands  of  dedicated 
workers,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
throughout  foreseeable  time.  For  fortu- 
nate humanity,  this  means  that  we  are 
already  entering  on  the  golden  age  of 
medicine.  It  is  claimed  that  our  knowl- 
edge and  skill  in  the  treatment  of  disease 
has  expanded  more  in  the  last  few  dec- 
ades than  in  all  previous  history.  And 
this  is  just  the  beginning. 

Scientists  are  well  aware  of  the  Sen- 
ator's influence  on  his  time.  An  inspec- 
tion of  his  office  will  show  the  walls  to  be 
encrusted  with  testimonials  to  his  good 
will  and  wise  planning.  They  come  from 
States  and  institutions  and  societies  and 
individuals,  and  they  bear  record  in 
etched  bronze  and  in  durable  parchment 
to  the  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
donors.  Such  are  the  just  rewards  of  a 
life  well  spent. 

I  spealc  in  rather  feeling  terms,  Mr, 
Speaker,  because  I  have  been  privileged 
to  touch  on  at' least  the  periphery  of  the 
Senator's  activities  Our  respective  com- 
mittees deal  often  with  the  same  legisla- 
tion, and  I  have  been  inspired  by  his 
magnetic  personality  until  I  feel  that  I, 
too.  may  dream  dreams.  It  is  an  honor  to 
have  been  a  part  of  these  things. 

So  now.  in  a  few  days,  the  Senator  pro- 
poses to  relinquish  the  post  he  has  filled 
so  well  for  so  long.  We  shall  miss  him.  But 
the  keenness  of  our  sense  of  loss  is 
blunted  somewhat  by  the  knowledge  that 
his  spirit  will  still  be  with  us,  to  urge  us 
on  the  way  of  achievement.  The  words  of 
the  quote  regarding  his  name  recur  with 
pointed  pungency:  heroic  endurance: 
tenderness;  sympathy:  fulfillment  of 
duty.  They  bear  the  stamp  of  prophecy. 
May  the  years  of  his  retirement  he 
warmed  and  brightened  by  the  glow  of 
the  love  and  thankfulness  of  his  legions 
of  friends  and  neighbors,  by  the  serenity 
of  a  clear  conscience,  and  by  the  happy 
reflections  that  he  has  met  the  full  chal- 
lenge of  life  with  joy  and  enthusiasm. 
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CONGRESSMAN  REUSS  URGES  RE- 
FORM OF  UNFAIR  U.S.  TAX 
SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Federal 
tax  system  is  based  on  the  so-called  pro- 
gressive principle,  according  to  ability 
to  pay.  But  the  gap  between  what  the 
system  is  supposed  to  do  and  what  it 
actually  does  is  wide  and  it  is  getting 
wider  every  year. 

The  average  taxpayer  is  already  pay- 
ing more  than  a  month's  salary  in  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  every  year,  plus  prop- 
erty taxes  on  his  home,  and  sales  taxes 
on  virtually  everything  he  buys.  Now 
this  year,  the  new  10-percent  income  tax 
surcharge  will  be  piled  on  top  of  that. 

But  for  some  people,  taxes  are  no 
problem  at  all.  They  are  the  ones  who 
are  shrewd  enough  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  gaping  loopholes  in  our  leaky  tax 
laws ;  and  there  are  a  host  of  gimmicks  to 
benefit  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many. 


In  1966,  for  example,  there  were  18 
millionaires  who  did  not  pay  a  dime  of 
income  tax.  In  1965,  there  were  35  tax- 
payers with  incomes  of  $500,000  or  more 
who  avoided  paying  any  tax  at  all.  There 
are  literally  thousands  of  taxpayers  with 
incomes  of  $100,000  a  year  or  more  who 
pay  less  than  25  percent  of  their  income 
in  taxes  even  though  the  tax  laws  appear 
to  say  they  should  be  paying  50,  60,  or 
70  percent. 

There  is  certainly  no  shortage  of  ways 
open  to  the  rich  to  avoid  taxes.  There 
is  the  stock  option  dodge,  which  is  used 
by  highly  paid  executives  of  big  com- 
panies to  avoid  paying  taxes  at  the  reg- 
ular rates  on  bonuses  or  salary  raises. 
There  is  the  unlimited  charitable  deduc- 
tion, under  which  the  donor  gets  the 
credit  but  the  Treasury  pays  the  bill — in 
lost  revenues.  And  there  is  the  "hobby 
farm,"  where  nothing  profitable  is  grown 
except  tax  loopholes. 

The  new  10-percent  income  tax  sur- 
charge will  not  even  touch  a  great  many 
of  these  people.  The  surcharge  is  a  tax 
on  taxes  paid,  and  if  they  are  not  pay- 
ing any  taxes  they  would  not  be  pay- 
ing any  surcharge.  Ten  percent  of  zero 
is  zero,  no  matter  how  you  figure  it. 

And  it  is  not  just  individuals  who  man- 
age to  avoid  paying  their  fair  share.  The 
major  oil  companies  make  these  individ- 
ual tax  avoiders  look  like  pikers.  In  1966, 
the  20  giant  oil  companies  in  America 
cleared  a  total  net  profit  of  more  than 
$4^4  billion — yet  they  paid  Federal  in- 
come taxes  at  the  midget  rate  of  only 
8'2  percent.  That  is  about  the  same  per- 
centage rate  that  a  man  and  wife  earn- 
ing $3,000  a  year  must  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
gimmicks  built  into  our  Rube  Goldberg 
tax  system.  Every  year,  the  tax  avoiders 
muster  their  highly  paid  lobbyists  for 
yet  another  raid  on  the  Treasury.  Every 
year  the  loopholes  get  bigger  and  bigger. 
Every  year  the  hard-working  average 
American  taxpayer  is  squeezed  a  bit  more 
to  make  up  for  the  lost  revenue. 

It  was  to  correct  this  blatant  favorit- 
ism that  I  introduced  last  year  H.R. 
13490,  a  10-point  program  aimed  at  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  most  glaring  of  these 
tax  loopholes. 

My  bill,  by  correcting  these  inequities, 
would  bring  in  some  $7  billion  in  vitally 
needed  new  revenues.  Some  of  this  could 
be  used  to  reduce  the  income  tax  burden 
on  the  average  Federal  taxpayer. 

It  could  also  serve  to  ease  the  enor- 
mous property  tax  burden  on  the  aver- 
age homeowner.  In  Milwaukee,  for  exam- 
ple, the  property  tax  on  a  $15,000  home 
is  over  $600  a  year.  With  part  of  the 
extra  $7  billion  a  year  that  tax  reform 
would  bring  in,  the  Federal  Government 
could  make  block  grants  available  to  help 
cities  deal  with  the  problems  of  educa- 
tion and  welfare,  housing,  and  police  pro- 
tection that  are  now  draining  away  reve- 
nues and  forcing  ever  higher  property 
taxes. 

Tax  reform  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come.  It  is  up  to  the  50  million  low-  and 
moderate-income  taxpayers  who  are  now 
being  overcharged  every  April  15  to  form 
their  own  lobby — a  lobby  for  the  pubhc 
interest.  If  the  public  demand  for  tax 
reform  is  loud  and  clear.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible that  the  next  President  will  get  the 
message. 


THE    CHICAGO    CONVENTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  citizens  of 
America  and  New  York  watched  the  Chi- 
cago convention  with  particular  interest 
regardless  of  their  political  affiliation.  It 
was  the  only  convention  where  any  stand 
was  expressed  opposing  the  Vietnam  war. 
Thus  I  am  including  this  brief  report 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  convention  was  one  of  the  most 
difficult  in  our  history.  Many  of  us  went 
there  to  fight  for  new  leadership  and  new 
ideals.  We  did  not  win  a  total  victory. 

But  despite  its  failures,  the  Chicago 
convention  did  show  hope  for  the  future. 
Delegates  voted  for  no  more  unit  rule. 
The  Mississippi  and  Georgia  credentials 
fights  were  won,  and  we  are  hopefully  on 
our  way  to  a  new  party. 

As  early  as  last  January,  I  had  urged 
the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  to 
seek  the  nomination  and  I  was  commit- 
ted to  his  cause.  After  his  tragic  death, 
I  supported  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy 
and  voted  for  him  as  a  delegate  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention. 

At  Chicago  I  had  the  honor  of  helping 
to  organize  and  lead  the  fight  for  a 
change  in  Vietnam  policy  and  spoke  for 
the  minority  plank  on  Vietnam.  I  headed 
the  spontaneous  demonstration  that 
briefly  captured  the  amphitheater  for 
peace,  civil  rights,  and  the  needs  of  the 
people.  I  joined  in  leading  the  torchlight 
parade  of  delegates  who  marched  in 
silent  protest. 

In  supporting  the  minority  report  on 
Vietnam,  I  said: 

The  fabric  of  our  society  has  been  torn  by 
urban  decay,  poverty  and  racism — Inevitable 
by-products  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  .  .  . 
The  Democratic  Party  must  seriously  offer 
itself  to  the  American  people  as  the  Party 
of  peace  and  progress.  We  must  free  the 
nominee  of  this  Convention  from  the 
shackles  of  the  past .  .  . 

Our  Party  must  recognize  the  depth  of 
our  peril  and  redirect  our  foreign  policy  to 
end  a  brutal  war  and  re-order  our  national 
priorities.  We  must  give  cause  for  hope  to 
the  alienated  and  oppressed,  and  we  must 
put  the  streets  of  our  cities  ahead  of  the 
streets  of  Saigon. 

The  full  text  of  my  remarks  at  the 
Democratic     National     Convention     in 
Chicago  on  August  28,  1968,  follows: 
Statement   op   Hon.    William   F.    Ryan   In 
Support  op  the  MiNORrrY  Report  on  Viet- 
nam.   Democratic   National   Convention, 
ArcusT  28.  1968 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  delegates,  under 
our  unique  political  system,  still  the  best 
devised  by  man  for  his  own  self-government, 
the  Democratic  Party  proposes  to  ask  the 
American  people  for  a  renewed  mandate.  It 
does  so  at  a  time  when  our  Nation  faces  a 
crisis  In  leadership  unmatched  in  this  gen- 
eration or  century. 

The  fabric  of  our  society  has  been  torn 
by  urban  decay,  poverty,  and  racism.  The 
neglect  of  our  domestic  problems  is  an  in- 
evitable by-product  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
which  has  expended  our  national  treasure — 
taking  the  lives  of  our  brave  young  men. 
the  future  leaders  of  our  democracy,  and 
debilitating  our  spirit. 

The  consequences  for  our  diplomacy,  our 
domestic  tranquility,  our  disadvantaged  and 
oppressed,  upon  our  youth — Indeed,  upon 
our  sense  of  national  purpose — are  clear. 


This  tragic  war  has  brought  us  to  the 
brink  of  chaos  at  home — where  free  men  and 
free  women  are  selecting  a  Presidential  can- 
didate behind  barbed  wire — and  over  the 
brink  of  moral  bankruptcy  in  the  eyes  of 
other  nations. 

As  a  Congressman.  I  have  consistently  op- 
posed the  Administration  policy  In  Vietnam 
with  my  voice  and  my  votes. 

As  a  Democrat,  I  believe  in  what  our  party 
stood  for  In  the  election  of  1964.  But  the 
ideals  of  that  campaign  have  been  violated 
by  the  war  and  Its  consequences.  If  the 
Democratic  Party  is  to  seriously  offer  Itself 
to  the  American  people  as  the  Party  of  peace 
and  progress,  we  must  confess  error  and  free 
the  nominee  of  this  convention  from  the 
shackles  of  the  past. 

The  majority  report  Is  a  re-afBrmatlon  of 
the  misconceptions  and  illusions  which  pro- 
duced the  stale-mated  war^an  undeclared 
war,  mind  you — 10.000  miles  from  our  shore, 
with  its  immeasurable  costs  and  conse- 
quences. The  majority  report  Is  a  re-afBrma- 
tlon of  an  attitude  which  has  prevented 
meaningful  negotiations.  It  rejects  an  un- 
conditional halt  in  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam — an  essential  step  to  productive 
negotiations. 

And  the  majority  report,  by  not  accepting 
the  direct  participation  of  the  NLP  in  nego- 
tiations and  their  right  to  participate  in  the 
future  political  life  of  South  Vietnam,  fails 
to  recognize  the  political  realities  in  South 
Vietnam. 

It  is  a  document  designed  to  defend  a 
record,  not  chart  a  new  and  more  realistic 
course. 

When  millions  of  citizens  voting  In  pri- 
maries have  repudiated  that  record,  it  would 
be  an  act  of  blind  folly  to  ratify  It  here. 

As  a  Democrat,  and  as  an  American,  I  stand 
before  you  today  to  ask  our  Party  to  recog- 
nize the  depth  of  our  peril,  and  to  pledge  a 
redirection  of  our  foreign  policy  to  end  a 
brutal  war  and  re-order  our  national  prior- 
ities. 

We  must  give  cause  for  hope  to  the  alien- 
ated and  oppressed — we  must  put  the  streets 
of  our  cities  ahead  of  the  streets  of  Saigon. 
If  the  Democratic  Party  is  to  continue  as  a 
political  vehicle  for  change — if  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  to  offer  a  better  vision  for  the 
future — if  the  Democratic  Party  is  to  Inspire 
new  confidence!  Then  the  possibility  of 
change.  \'lsion.  and  confidence  must  be  found 
in  the  platform  we  adopt 

The  challenge  to  America  Is  to  achieve 
social  reconstruction  and  racial  reconcilia- 
tion at  home,  and  constructive  leadership 
abroad. 

We  have  the  capacity  to  meet  that  chal- 
lenge. 

Let  us  demonstrate  the  will  to  do  so. 


REV.  DR.  MERRILL  MILES  MOORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rodney]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  share  with  you 
and  my  colleagues  the  final  sermon  of 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Merrill  Miles  Moore, 
rector  of  Trinity  Church.  Bethlehem. 
Pa.,  which  he  delivered  on  the  last  Sun- 
day before  his  retirement  as  rector  of 
Trinity  Church  after  40 '2  years  of  faith- 
ful sei-vice  to  his  congregation  and  to 
his  community. 

During  his  ministry,  the  membership 
of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  has  more 
than  tripled,  the  church  has  been  re- 
modeled, and  a  new  parish  house,  Sun- 
day school  room,  and  choir  room  have 
t>een  built.  Dr.  Moore  has  been  an  out- 
standing leader  in  diocesan  affairs,  serv- 
ing as  a  member  of  many  church  com- 
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mlttees,  and,  most  notably,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  diocesan  department  of 
promotion  for  10  years.  He  received  an 
honorary  doctor  of  sacred  theology  de- 
gree from  the  General  Seminary  in  New 
York. 

Bethlehem  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  are 
thankful  for  the  great  ministry  of  Dr. 
Moore  and  they  will  show  their  appre- 
ciation as  they  celebrate  his  71st  birth- 
day and  his  retirement  with  him  this 
evening.  I  deeply  regret  that  I  will  not 
be  able  to  join  with  them  at  that  time, 
but  I  send  my  very  best  wishes  to  him 
and  to  his  family  on  this  joyous  occa- 
sion. 

His  parishioners  and  his  community 
will  sorely  miss  Dr  Moore's  services,  but 
we  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 
he  will  continue  to  live  in  Bethlehem. 

The  text  of  his  sermon  is  as  follows: 

SEmMON      BT      THE      REVEREND      MERRIIX      MILES 

Moore.  S.TD  .  Rector  or  Trinitt  Church. 

Bethlehem.  Pa..  October  6.  1968 

PhillrtS^na  2:4:  Look  not  every  man  upon 
hit  oumr  Ihinga.  but  every  man  aUo  on  the 
things  of  others. 

Hemingway's  novel  "For  Whom  the  Bell 
Tolls"  derived  Its  title  from  a  17th  century 
sermon  delivered  In  England  by  the  Rev  John 
Donne  When  anyone  died  In  those  days,  the 
news  was  announced  by  ringing  the  bell  of 
the  village  church.  Hearing  that  solemn 
sound,  the  men  would  leave  their  shops  and 
come  In  from  the  flelds  to  Inquire  for  whom 
the  bell  tolled.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
the  clergyman  said,  "No  man  is  an  island 
entire  to  himself.  E>ery  man  Is  a  piece  of  the 
continent,  a  part  of  the  main.  If  a  clod  be 
washed  away  by  the  sea.  Europe  Is  less,  as 
well  as  If  a  promontory  were,  aa  well  as  If  a 
manor  of  thy  friends  or  thine  were.  Any 
man's  death  diminishes  me,  because  I  am 
involved  In  mankind:  and  therefore,  never 
ask  for  whom  the  bell  tolls — It  tolls  for  thee." 

I  am  Involved  in  mankind.  Any  man's 
death  diminishes  me.  Only  one  who  had  en- 
tered Into  an  understanding  of  the  eternal 
truths  that  Jesus  caught  and  who  had  been 
touched  by  the  power  of  his  spirit  coxild 
think  and  talk  Uke  that  In  the  17th  century. 
The  New  Testament  Is  among  other  things. 
the  declaration  of  man's  Interdependence 
upon  God  and  his  fellows.  That  Is  the  frame- 
work of  the  whole  structure  of  the  teachings 
of  Jesua.  The  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man  are.  according  to  him. 
basic  and  fundamental  truths.  The  Inde- 
pendence of  man  Is  a  flgment  of  the  Imagina- 
tion. Man  Is  as  dependent  upon  God  and  his 
fellows  for  all  that  supporta  and  sustains  life 
as  an  infant  Is  upon  its  mother's  love  and 
care.  We  can  be  truly  happy  and  blessed  only 
when  we  recognize  that  truth  and  live  In 
right  relationship  with  God  and  one  another. 
We  must  "look  not  every  man  upon  his  own 
things,  but  every  man  also  upon  the  things  of 
others." 

I  am  Involved  In  mankind.  That  Is  a  pro- 
found truth.  It  Is  not  only  embedded  In  the 
New  Testament,  It  also  underlies  and  la 
wrought  Into  the  whole  Ufe  of  man.  No  man 
U  an  Island  sufficient  unto  himself.  Every 
man  Is  a  part  of  the  vast  continent  of  hu- 
manity. We  are  boiind  each  to  each  by  divine 
and  human  ties  that  were  forged  by  the 
great  creator  of  us  all  and  which  no  man  can 
serve.  Life  is  a  cooperative  undertaking  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  no  man  can  accomplish 
anything  of  and  by  himself  alone.  The  sup- 
port of  our  church,  our  homes,  the  main- 
tenance of  our  businesses,  our  pleasures  and 
otir  amusements,  the  clothee  we  wear,  the 
food  we  eat,  all  Involve  the  good  will  and 
cooperation,  the  brains  and  the  labor,  the 
toll  and  sacrifice  of  tens  of  millions  of  men 
and  women  around  the  world.  We  are  In  the 


world  and  of  the  world,  and  so  long  as  God 
gives  us  life  there  Is  no  escape  from  our  re- 
sponslblUUes  to  Him  and  to  our  fellows.  Only 
as  we  seek  to  serve  and  promote  the  best  In- 
terests of  all  mankind,  shall  we  be  able  to 
safeguard  and  make  secure  life's  richest 
blessings  for  ourselves.  We  must  leam,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  to  look  not  every  man  on 
his  own  things  but  every  man  also  upon  the 
things  of  others,  for  their  things  do  deeply 
concern  us.  Our  failure  to  do  that  In  the 
past  has  brought  disaster  upon  us  and  the 
world.  Our  failure  to  do  It  in  the  present  Is 
dimming  our  hopes  and  shattering  our 
prospects  for  better  things  to  come.  We  are 
Involved  In  mankind  for  weal  or  for  woe. 
Unless  we  repent  of  our  folly  and  our  eyes 
are  opened,  not  only  to  see  and  understand 
the  truth  but  also  to  live  In  harmony  with 
It,  a  worse  thing  will  come  upon  us.  There- 
fore, do  not  ask  for  whom  the  bell  tolls — it 
tolls  for  thee. 

Fundamentally  our  first  and  deepest  con- 
cern Is  for  our  own  and  for  ourselves.  We  take 
thought  and  plan,  we  toll  and  sacrifice  to  es- 
tablish a  home,  to  bring  up  a  family,  to  pro- 
vide our  family  with  the  necessities  and 
some  of  the  comforts  of  life,  to  educate  our 
children  and  to  make  the  wisest  and  best 
provisions  we  can  for  their  future  happiness 
and  well  being.  One  might  think  that  the 
best.  If  not  the  only  way  to  accomplish  these 
results  would  be  to  attend  strictly  to  our 
own  business,  and  to  devote  .ill  our  thought, 
time  and  effort  to  those  ends.  The  laws  of  life, 
however,  do  not  work  Ihat  way.  Multitudes 
of  fathers  and  mothers  have  faithfully  done 
that  In  our  time  but  they  did  not  achieve 
their  ambitions.  Their  very  noble  and  laudl- 
bl»  purpose  was  thwarted  by  something  that 
was  going  on  In  the  world  and  which  did  not 
seem  at  the  time  to  even  remotely  concern 
that  which  was  nearest  and  dearest  to  their 
hearts. 

It  should  now  be  clear  to  everyone  who 
thinks  that  no  man  can  take  cnre  of  his 
family  unless  he  does  more  than  take  care 
of  his  family.  His  first  concerns  and  Interest 
are  rightly  there,  but  If  he  would  do  all  that 
he  longs  to  do  for  the  members  of  his  fam- 
ily and  afford  them  the  protection  to  which 
they  are  Justly  entitled,  he  must  of  neces- 
sity be  vitally  interested  and  concerned 
about  what  is  happening  anywhere  In  the 
world.  His  home  Is  in  the  world  and  It  can- 
not be  secure,  comfortable  and  a  happv  home 
In  a  world  that  Is  belching  forth  the  hot 
lava  of  destruction  and  death.  We  can  pre- 
serve our  freedom  and  safeguard  the  peace 
of  our  homes  only  when  we  as  Individuals 
and  as  a  nation  play  our  part,  to  the  full 
measure  of  our  ability,  in  preserving  the  free- 
dom and  safeguarding  the  peace  of  the  world 
Let  us  never  ask  again  for  whom  the  bell 
tolls  across   the  sea — "It   tolls  for   thee." 

That  being  true,  it  naturally  follows  that 
If  one  Is  vitally  Interested  in  caring  for  his 
own  he  must  be  vitally  Interested  In  what 
Is  happening  In  his  own  country.  The  fu- 
ture of  our  natlor  ^a  Inseparably  bound  up 
with  the  future  of  all  nations.  The  world, 
however.  Is  a  big  place  and  we  can  approach 
the  problem  more  easily  by  looking  at  what 
Is  taking  place  here  at  home.  If  we  as  a  na- 
tion are  to  be  strong  and  well  equipped  to 
play  our  part  In  bringing  order  and  peace 
out  of  this  universal  chaos,  we  must  be 
united  and  at  peace  with  ourselves  We 
must  achieve  within  our  own  borders  that 
which  we  hope  to  accomplish  for  the  world 
at  large.  That  we  have  not  succeeded  In 
doing  that  Is  quite  apparent.  One  of  the 
most  disturbing  things  about  the  present  In 
America  Is  that  power  politics,  which  we 
rightfully  deplore  In  world  affairs,  now  flour- 
ish rank  and  strong  in  our  midst.  The  unity 
that  should  bind  us  together  in  our  efforts  to 
win  peace  is  simply  a  thing  upon  the  sur- 
face Imposed  by  stern  necessity.  It  does  not 
go  down  deep  into  the  life  of  our  people  in 
such  a  way  that  our  hopes,  our  fears,  our 
alms  are  one  for  the  good  of  America. 


We  are  fast  becoming  a  nation  of  large, 
well  organized  groups — separated  by  wide 
gulfs  of  misunderstanding  and  suspicion.  It 
Is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  them,  for  most 
of  them  are  well  known.  They  are  politically 
minded  and  conscious  of  their  strength.  They 
are  exciting  tremendous  pressure  everywhere 
to  get  what  they  want  for  themselves  with- 
out any  thought  or  consideration  for  the 
well  being  of  others  or  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Class  Is  being  arrayed  against  class,  group 
against  group,  and  each  is  engaged  In  a  de- 
termined struggle  to  achieve  Its  selfish  am- 
bitions at  the  expense  of  all  others.  They  are 
looking  simply  upon  their  own  things,  so  that 
our  divisions  are  becoming  more  apparent 
thun  our  unity.  That  way  destruction  lies.  "A 
house  divided  against  Itself  cannot  stand" 
and  as  Lincoln  added,  "What  Is  true  of 
house  18  true  of  land."  If  we  have  ears  to 
hear,  the  bell  tolls  and  we  need  not  ask  for 
whom  It  tolls — It  tolls  for  thee.  If  this 
trend  in  our  national  life  is  not  checked  the 
day  will  come,  as  a  thief  In  the  night,  when 
It  win  stretch  forth  Its  long  arm  and  touch 
with  the  hand  of  death  those  who  are  dearest 
to  us,  wreck  the  security  and  happiness  ot 
our  homes  and  as  a  plague  spread  destruc- 
tion and  ruin  throughout  our  land. 

Now  I  am  simple  minded  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  the  only  solution  to  those  gre:.t 
and  grave  problems  at  home  and  abroad  is 
to  be  found  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus:  "Loolc 
not  every  man  upon  his  own  things  but 
every  man  also  upon  the  things  of  others 
He  that  saveth  hU  life  shall  lose  It.  and  he 
that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  And 
It.  If  any  man  will  come  after  me  let  him 
deny  himself,  take  up  my  cross  and  follow 
me.  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you 
that  ye  love  one  another  even  as  I  have  loved 
you."  Nothing  but  the  power  of  that  divine 
love  for  God  and  man  which  filled  the  heart 
of  our  Blessed  Lord  and  constrained  him  to 
give  his  all.  even  life  itself.  In  consecrated 
and  devoted  service  for  the  good  of  all  the 
children  of  men.  can  save  this  world  from 
destruction  and  death.  We  are  Involved  In 
mankind  and  only  as  we  strive,  with  all  the 
strength  of  mind  and  heart  and  hand  that 
God  can  supply,  to  promote  the  beet  Interests 
and  the  highest  well  being  of  all  mankind 
can  we.  In  the  last  analysis,  preserve  our  free- 
dom, secure  the  peace  and  happiness  of  our 
homes  and  protect  the  lives  of  those  we 
love  more  than  life  Itself.  Therefore,  never 
ask  for  whom  the  bell  tolls — It  tolls  for  thee 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  teach  these 
truths  which  Jesus  taught  and  to  minister 
to  you  In  the  things  of  the  spirit  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  during  the  post  40 Vi  year?. 
They  have  t)een  happy,  rewarding  years. 
There  have  been  tragedies,  too,  but  God  has 
strengthened  and  sustained  us  all  these 
many  years.  Mrs.  Moore,  Betty  and  Rex  and 
our  three  grandchildren  and  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  great  kindness  and  the  tboughtfui 
consideration  that  you  have  shown  us  at  all 
times.  We  are  grateful  for  the  support  of  the 
Wardens  and  Vestrymen,  the  faithful  and 
devoted  service  for  22  years  of  the  parish 
secretary.  Mrs.  Nancy  Wright,  and  the  inspir- 
ing leadership  for  10  years  of  our  choirs  by 
our  organist  and  master  of  the  choristers. 
Mr.  Belnema.  Your  presence  here  at  this 
service  and  the  other  communion  services 
this  morning  has  made  us  all  very  happy. 

A  friend  said  to  me  some  years  ago.  "I 
should  think  a  man  of  your  training  and 
ability  would  leave  the  ministry  and  take  up 
some  useful  and  profitable  occupation."  My 
reply  was.  "If  I  knew  of  any  more  useful  and 
Important  occupation  I  would,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  such."  Here  In  the  work  of  the 
Church,  you  and  I  are  engaged  In  the  great- 
est, the  most  Important  and  rewarding  busi- 
ness on  earth.  Fellow  laborers  with  God  In 
teaching  men  and  women  to  live  In  right  re- 
lationship with  God  and  one  another  and  so 
in  making  this  world  a  brighter,  happier, 
better  place  In  which  to  live. 

Through   the   years   ahead  put  into  this 
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business  the  beet  of  mind  and  heart  and 
hand  that  you  can  give.  Fight  the  good  fight 
of  faith  with  aU  your  might  and  when  the 
end  shall  come  you  may  lay  your  armor  down 
happy  In  the  thought  that,  by  the  grace  of 
God.  you  did  your  best.  The  rest  we  leave  In 
quiet  confidence  to  Him. 


GONZALEZ  SPONSORS  COMMUNITY 
SELF-DETERMINATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  IMr.  GonzalezI  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Representative  Don 
Frazer  in  sponsoring  the  Community 
Self-Determination  Act  today.  This  leg- 
islation is  a  more  flexible,  wider-ranging 
version  of  the  proposed  Neighborhood 
Development  Corporation  Assistance  Act 
which  I  introduced  two  summers  ago.  As 
I  see  it.  both  bills  are  based  upon  our 
Nation's  fundamental  faith  in  town 
meeting  democracy. 

My  neighborhood  development  cor- 
poration bill  is  designed  to  give  citizen- 
.ship  and  self-help  real  meaning  to  the 
faceless  residents  of  our  big  cities  and 
to  the  forgotten  residents  of  rural  back- 
waters. Neighborhoods  with  sufficient 
initiative  would  take  over  administra- 
tion of  the  traditional  communty  serv- 
ices within  their  capabilities,  and  be  as- 
.sisted  in  developing  new  programs  to 
meet  their  local  needs. 

To  this  concept  of  neighborhood  de- 
cisionmakins.  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  adds  the  mechanism  of  a 
Commimity  Development  Bank  to  at- 
tract new  sources  of  capital  for  the  build- 
ing of  an  economic  base  to  eventually 
pay  for  the  commiuiity  services.  It  is  a 
truism  in  our  capitalized,  affluent  society 
that  it  takes  more  than  the  vote  to  en- 
joy self-determination,  it  also  takes  the 
buck.  "Freedom  plus  groceries"  was  the 
watchword  of  Maury  Maverick,  who  dis- 
tinguished for  many  years  the  congres- 
sional seat  I  now  hold.  There  is  not  a 
man  in  the  streets  who  is  unaware  that 
full  partnership  in  our  representative 
democracy  entails  both  political  and  eco- 
nomic self-determination. 

The  voting  stock  of  the  Community 
Development  Banks  would  be  controlled 
solely  by  the  residents  of  the  community. 
Several  classes  of  stock  issues  are  con- 
templated, and  it  is  proposed  that  the 
CDB's  be  empowered  to  issue  income 
bonds  to  be  secured  by  a  special  Federal 
Reserve  guarantee  fund.  The  function  of 
the  CDB's  is  to  make  loans  and  extend 
credit  to  individual  corporation  stock- 
holders, to  small  businesses  largely  owned 
by  stockholders,  to  businesses  not  con- 
trolled by  stockholders  but  which  give  the 
community  corporation  the  right  of  first 
refusal  if  it  is  sold,  and  to  an  outside 
corporations  which  agree  to  establish  a 
turiikey  business,  train  local  employees 
and  turn  the  new  business  over  to  local 
ownership  and  management  within  a 
specified  number  of  years.  A  U.S.  Com- 
munity Development  Bank  is  created  to 
serve  as  a  secondary  market  for  CDB 
loans,  and  to  provide  financial  expertise. 

The  Community  Development  Cor- 
poration is  envisioned  as  a  multiple 
attack  vehicle  for  tapping  the  economic 
potential    of    depressed    areas    of    our 


country,  both  urban  and  rural.  It  would 
improve  the  condition  of  the  community 
resident  through  a  whole  range  of  com- 
munity services.  It  would  make  jobs  by 
encouraging  many  forms  of  new  business 
activity,  made  possible  by  the  capital  of 
the  Community  Development  Banks.  It 
would  own  subsidiary  business,  getting  a 
break  on  its  income  tax  rate  in  propor- 
tion to  the  depression  of  the  develop- 
ment index  of  the  community.  It  could 
enter  into  turnkey  contracts  with 
private  enterprise,  which  would  have  tax 
incentives  for  lending  management  ex- 
pertise. It  might  sponsor  housing  proj- 
ects, and  engage  in  advocacy  planning 
for  urban  renewal  and  model  cities 
programs. 

Happily,  this  180-page  bill  goes  into 
precise  detail,  a  neces.sary  first  step  for 
serious  consideration.  For  example, 
there  is  an  elaborate  system  for  legitimiz- 
ing the  representation  and  boundaries 
of  the  proposed  communities,  to  be  cer- 
tified by  a  national  board.  A  community 
can  include  as  many  as  300,000  people, 
and  as  few  as  5,000  under  this  bill,  al- 
though at  least  25.000  are  necessary  to 
charter  a  community  development  bank. 
Personally  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
5.000  minimum  is  low  enough  to  reach 
many  sparsely-settled  rural  communi- 
ties which  need  help;  my  neighborhood 
development  corporation  bill  has  a  mini- 
mum population  requirement  of   1,000. 

Under  this  community  development 
plan,  the  residents  would  themselves 
contribute  their  initiative,  knowledge  of 
local  problems,  and  labor;  the  private 
sector  would  contribute  its  expertise  and 
capital,  and  the  Federal  Government 
will  contribute  relatively  small  amounts 
of  seed  money  and  its  economic  strength 
as  a  guarantor  of  the  loans  made  by  the 
individual  investor. 

■We  are  beginning  to  get  a  hard  picture 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  poverty  in  both 
urban  and  rural  areas  of  our  Nation.  Its 
eradication  will  take  national  commit- 
ment, local  determination  and  money. 
In  many  cases,  a  large  sum  of  Govern- 
ment funds  infused  from  above  is  not 
the  best  response.  Our  community  self- 
determination  plan — by  no  means  the 
only,  total  answer — has  the  virtue  of 
bringing  private  capital  and  expertise 
into  communities  that  demonstrate  a 
good  deal  of  local  initiative  and  co- 
hesiveness.  For  incentives,  the  plan  re- 
lies largely  upon  tax  credits.  Tax  ad- 
vantages have  long  been  used  to  en- 
courage various  segmen^^  of  our  private 
economy.  This  plan  would  place  them 
where  most  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  lend  my 
encouragement  to  this  legislation.  I 
helped  draft  in  committee  this  year  the 
new  program  of  homeownership  assist- 
ance for  lower  income  families.  I  am 
pleased  to  sponsor  this  bill  to  provide 
for  local  ownership  of  new  and  needed 
businesses.  It  is  obvious  that  more  of 
our  citizens  must  have  a  stake  in  the 
homes  and  stores  in  their  communities. 
This  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is 
essential.  I  hope  its  time  is  coming. 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  first  prosecution  by  the  U.S. 
Justice  Department  under  the  loanshark 
provisions  of  the  truth-in-lending  bill 
we  passed  in  May.  The  indictment  was 
returned  in  the  southern  district  of  New 
York  on  Monday  according  to  yesterday's 
New  York  Times.  At  this  point  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  full  text  of  the  Times 
story  in  the  Record  : 

Loanshark  Law  Is  Invoked  Here — Sxttfolk 

Man  Believed  First  Indicted  tJNDER  U.S.  Act 

(  By  Edward  Ranzal  t 

In  what  officials  said  was  the  first  Indict- 
ment In  the  country  under  the  new  Federal 
loansh.^rk  law  a  Suffolk  County  man  was  ac- 
cused yesterday  of  making  extortlonat*  loans 
and  threatening  borrowers  with  violence. 

A  Federal  grand  Jury  charged  Richard 
Schulman,  34  years  old  of  20  Chelmsford 
Drive.  Wyandanch.  L.  I.,  with  violating  the 
law   which   went   Into  effect   May   29. 

The  nieasure  was  enacted  to  enable  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  enter 
loanshark  cases,  and  the  agency  has  urged 
persons  caught  In  a  usurious  trap  to  notify  It. 

Under  the  law.  the  FBI.  can  Investigate 
if  interest  of  45  per  cent  or  more  a  year  has 
been  charged.  If  the  loan  cannot  be  collected 
In  Civil  Court  and  If  there  have  been  threats 
of  violence  for  failure  to  pay. 

Assistant  United  States  Attorney  Terry  P. 
Lenzner  said  Mr.  Schulman  had  allegedly 
boasted  of  his  close  connections  with  known 
Mafia  figures  in  threatening  borrowers. 

United  States  Attorney  Robert  M.  Mor- 
genthau.  who  termed  the  Indictment  the 
first  under  the  law.  said  an  unnamed  home 
Improvement  company  In  White  Plains  had 
Informed  the  FBI.  last  summer  that  at  least 
six  of  Its  salesmen  had  become  Indebted  to 
Mr.  Schulman  by  payments  of  excessive  In- 
terest since  1965. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  said  that  Mr.  Schulman's 
average  loan  was  between  $1,000  and  $2,000. 
for  which  he  charged  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
$50  a  week  for  each  $1,000. 

If  a  weekly  Interest  payment  was  missed, 
that  amount  was  added  to  the  principal  and 
a  new  higher  Interest  rate  was  charged.  Mr. 
Morgenthau  said.  Some  salesmen  were 
charged  150  per  cent  Interest  and  ended  up 
owing  more  than  they  had  borrowed. 

Arraigned  later  In  Federal  Court.  Mr. 
Schulman  was  held  In  $40,000  ball.  If  con- 
victed, he  could  receive  up  to  20  years  and 
a  $20,000  fine  on  each  of  four  counts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  loanshark  amend- 
ment was  largely  the  product  of  the 
House  Republican  task  force  on  crime 
on  wliich  I  iiave  been  privileged  to  serve 
under  the  very  able  chairmanship  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  'Virginia. 
Richard  Poff. 

House  Republicans  can  take  great  pride 
in  the  enactment  of  this  very  important 
bill — a  major  weapon  against  organized 
crime.  I  am  delighted  to  report  that  its 
usefulness  and  effectiveness  is  already 
being  demonstrated. 


LOANSHARK  LAW  IS  INVOKED  HERE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 


TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusettts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  John- 
son administration  of  the  past  5  years 
has  devoted  a  major  effort  to  making  the 
Nations  transportation  system  safer, 
more  efficient,  and  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  American  people. 

Construction  of  our  vast  network  of 
high-speed,  interstate  highways  has  pro- 
gressed rapidly  with  more  than  26,000 
miles  now  open  to  traCBc. 

Under  legislation  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  passed  by  Congress  in 
1963.  1965,  and  1966.  our  highways  and 
autos  are  being  made  safer.  New  Federal 
safety  standards — such  as  seat  belts  and 
collapsible  steering  columns — offer  hope 
for  a  major  breakthrough  in  reducing 
the  traffic  toll  of  death  and  destruction 
on  oiu-  highways. 

More  than  53,000  persons  are  killed 
in  traffic  accidents  each  year;  4  5  million 
are  injured,  and  the  economic  toll  of 
highway  accidents  is  now  at  a  rate  of  $10 
billion  a'year. 

The  Federal  auto  and  highway  safety 
standards  already  adopted,  and  those 
now  under  consideration,  may  make  it 
possible  to  cut  the  highway  death  toll  by 
as  much  as  70  percent. 

AIR    TRAmC    GROWTH 

In  these  past  5  years,  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration has  acted  vigorously  to 
maintain  the  safety  of  our  airways  in  the 
face  of  unprecedented  air  travel  expan- 
sion. 

During  this  time  the  number  of  pass- 
engers carried  by  U.S.  airlines  more  than 
doubled  from  62  million  to  150  million: 
the  number  of  general  aviation  aircraft 
increased  from  68.000  to  120.000:  and  the 
total  number  of  aircraft  operations  re- 
corded at  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion facilities  jumped  from  25  million 
to  more  than  50  million. 

To  maintain  safety  while  absorbing 
this  growth,  the  Administration  spent 
nearly  $6  billion  to  operate  and  expand 
the  national  aviation  system.  Of  this 
amount,  some  $700  million  was  spent  to 
assist  local  communities  in  building  new 
airports  or  improving  existing  ones. 

RA1*TD    TRANSrr 

To  meet  the  growing  problem  of  inter- 
city and  intracity  ground  travel,  particu- 
larly in  our  heavily  populated  urban  cor- 
ridors, the  Administration  inaugurated 
new  programs  for  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion and  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion. 

In  1964  President  Johnson  signed  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act,  bring- 
ing Federal  efforts  to  bear  on  one  of  the 
most  serious  transportation  problems 
affecting  our  major  cities. 

Since  then  $460  million  have  been 
made  available  to  our  cities  to  encourage 
building  or  expansion  for  modern  rapid 
transit  systems. 

Under  the  high-speed  ground  trans- 
po ration  program — a  1965  act — the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  cooperation  with 
private  industry,  is  sponsoring  two  proj- 
ects for  testing  potential  of  high  speed 
intercity  rail  transit. 

These  include  totally  new  electrically 
propelled  trains  which  will  operate  be- 


tween New  York  and  Waahington  at 
speeds  up  to  120  miles  per  hour,  with 
hourly  service. 

A  second  demonstration,  about  to  begin 
between  New  York  and  Boston,  will  use 
a  new  concept  In  rail  travel — a  170-mlle- 
an-hour  gas  turbine  train  built  to  air- 
craft standards  and  capable  of  cutting 
travel  time  by  more  than  1  hour. 

Both  projects  challenge  the  popular 
belief  that  rail  passenger  transportation 
is  dead  as  a  major  means  of  public  travel. 

A    NEW    AFPKOACH    TO    TRANSPORTATION 

In  all  of  the  administration's  programs 
to  expand  and  improve  our  Nation's 
transportation  system,  a  basic  concern 
has  been  to  protect  the  individual  and 
his  environment. 

Planes,  autos,  trucks,  buses,  and  trains 
compound  urban  congestion,  create 
noise,  generate  air  pollution,  and  pose 
constant  problems  of  safety. 

New  highways  disrupt  communities, 
dispossess  individuals  and,  too  often, 
bulldoze  their  way  through  neighbor- 
hoods with  little  or  no  thought  to  the 
destruction  wrought  on  the  cultural  as 
well  as  the  physical  environment. 

These  are  the  irritating  bjrproducts  of 
transportation  progress. 

THE    DEPARTMENT    Of   TRANSPORTATION 

Creation  of  a  national  Department  of 
Transportation,  in  1967,  gave  the  admin- 
istration an  opportunity  to  begin  to  deal 
effectively  not  only  with  these  byprod- 
ucts, but  also  with  the  monumental  task 
of  planning  a  new  approach  for  a  trans- 
portation system  of  the  futiu-e. 

This  new,  12th  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment brought  together  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Nation's  history  the  Federal  plan- 
ning and  operational  activities  involving 
our  highways,  railways,  waterways,  air- 
ways, and  pipelines. 

The  goal  of  the  Department,  as  stated 
repeatedly  by  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson,  is  to  develop  a  co- 
ordinated transportation  system  which 
will  be  responsive  to  the  economic,  so- 
cial, political,  and  defense  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

Although  less  than  2  years  old,  the 
record  of  achievement  of  this  new  De- 
partment in  carrying  out  the  admin- 
istration's objectives  is  impressive. 

Perhaps  most  significant  are  new  bold 
programs  included  in  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1968  which  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Transportation  administers. 

These  include  recognition  for  the  first 
time  that  families  displaced  by  a  highway 
have  a  right  to  relocate  in  comparable 
housing  without  suffering  financial  loss. 

The  Highway  Act  provides  payment  of 
up  to  $5,000  above  market  value  of  the 
destroyed  home  to  insure  that  the  home- 
owner can  find  comparable  housin?  else- 
where. Up  to  S200  is  authorized  to  cover 
moving  expenses. 

The  new  Highway  Act  also  sets  up  a 
$200  million  annual  program  to  help  un- 
snarl the  downtown  traffic  jams  of  our 
cities. 

This  money  will  finance  innovative 
plans  for  modifying  city  streets  so  that 
traffic  flow  will  be  increased  at  a  frac- 
tion of  the  cost  of  building  new  free- 
ways. 

Capacity  may  be  increased  as  much  as 
25  percent. 


To  lessen  the  disruptive  Impact  of  new 
highways  on  our  urban  centers,  the  ad- 
ministration, through  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  has  made  radical 
changes  in  the  manner  of  highway  route 
selection. 

Too  frequently,  in  densely  populated 
urban  areas,  highways  have  split  com- 
munities in  half,  destroyed  homes,  up- 
rooted small  businesses  and  disrupted 
cultural  activities. 

To  prevent  this,  the  administration 
has  brought  together — and  financed — de- 
sign concept  teams  for  planning  freeway 
routes  in  our  major  urban  areas. 

These  teams  include  engineers,  busi- 
nessmen, sociologists,  historians  aftd 
other  Interested  community  leaders  who 
get  together  ahead  of  the  bulldozer.  A.'; 
a  result,  they  plan  highway  routes  which 
will  minimize  destruction  or  disruption 
of  the  community. 

The  administration  also  was  succes.s- 
ful  in  gaining  congressional  action  to  in- 
sure gas  pipeline  safety  and  to  carry 
forth  a  vigorous  program  for  reducing 
jet  aircraft  noise. 

The  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act 
of  1968  gives  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation the  authority  to  establish  ef- 
fective standards  for  Inspection  and  reg- 
ulation of  pipelines. 

The  growth  of  pipelines  for  moving 
fiammable  and  toxic  gases  has  posed  an 
increasing  danger  to  public  safety.  Ex- 
plosions have  occurred,  injuring  and  kill- 
ing people,  and  the  potential  danger  con- 
tinues to  grow. 

The  1968  Noise  Abatement  Act  permit.s 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to  de- 
velop performance  standards  for  jet 
planes  and  to  test  technologies  for  mini- 
mizing noise. 

The  Noise  Abatement  and  Highway 
Acts  of  1968  were  the  most  recent  of  a 
long  list  of  transportation  bills  proposed 
by  the  administration  and  enacted  into 
law.  The  significant  acts  of  the  last  8 
years  include: 

Standards  for  Seat  Belts  Act — 1963: 
Highway  Safety  Act — 1965;  High-Speed 
Ground  Ti-ansportation  Act — 1965: 
Highway  Beautlfication  Act — 1965;  Oil 
Pollution  Control  Act— 1961,  amended 
1966:  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act — 1966;  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Act — 1966:  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea  Act— 1966;  Air  Quality  Act— 1967: 
Jet  Noise  Abatement  Act — 1968:  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act— 1968:  and  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act — 1968. 

Passage  of  these  measures  coupled 
with  energetic  efforts  of  the  administra- 
tion to  deal  with  all  of  the  country's 
growing  transportation  problems  has 
moved  us  closer  toward  creating  a  trans- 
portation system  that  is  safe,  efficient, 
and  responsive  to  all  Americans. 

In  summary,  the  foundations  of  a 
rational  and  responsive  transportation 
system  for  the  United  States  has  been 
laid.  The  Keruiedy-Johnson  administra- 
tioni,  have  met  the  transportation  chal- 
lenge head  on.  demonstrating  that  the 
machines  and  systems  of  a  progressive 
transportation  network  can  be  employed 
as  a  positive  force  to  lift  the  minds  and 
lighten  the  hearts,  to  Improve  conditions 
and  broaden  the  perspectives,  of  all 
Americans. 
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THE    PULASKI    DAY    PARADE,    NEW 
YORK  CITY,  OCTOBER  6,   1968 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, once  again  many  of  us  had  the  good 
fortune  to  witness  and  participate  in  the 
stimulating  parade  dedicated  to  honor- 
ing our  great  American  colonial  patriot 
Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski. 

Last  Sunday  afternoon  I  was  indeed 
happy  to  attend  and  review  the  32d  an- 
nual Pulaski  Day  parade.  For  a  consider- 
able number  of  years  I  have  not  missed 
one  of  these  parades.  This  one  was  of 
especial  interest  to  me  because  so  many 
of  my  Polish -American  friends  were 
again  demonstrating  by  their  presence 
and  by  their  participation  that  Poland 
is  not  lost  as  long  as  we  live. 

This  parade  was  of  particular  Interest 
to  me,  too,  because  of  my  pride  in  the 
fine  Brooklyn  representation.  In  last 
Sunday's  parade  it  was  most  gratifying 
to  see  the  significant  participation  of 
strong  delegations  from  Greenpoint, 
Williamsburg,  South  Brooklyn,  and  other 
.sections  of  my  district  where  so  many 
of  my  Polish-American  friends  reside. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  Pulaski  Day  pa- 
rades are  of  real  significance  to  every 
American  who  prides  himself  on  his 
Polish  lineage.  They  pay  well  deserved 
homage  to  a  great  American  patriot  who 
while  living  gave  continuing  and  vital 
assistance  to  our  struggling  forbears  in 
their  struggle  to  establish  our  independ- 
ence and  who  in  suffering  mortal  wounds 
on  the  field  of  battle  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  to  this  his  adopted  land. 
""These  parades  of  the  past  few  years 
and  particularly  the  one  on  last  Sunday 
also  demonstrate  the  spirit  of  freedom 
which  exists  among  the  people  of  Po- 
land— a  spirit  which  cannot  be  freely  ex- 
pressed in  Poland  today. 

Last  Sunday's  magnificent  parade  with 
more  than  100,000  loyal  Americans  par- 
ticipating in  it  and  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  watching  it 
served  as  a  poignant  reminder  that  for 
more  than  1,000  years  Poland  has  had  to 
fight  to  preserve  her  freedom. 

As  the  colorfully  clad  marchers,  con- 
.sisting  of  all  ages  from  mere  toddlers  to 
toddling  senior  citizens,  demonstrated,  we 
were  reminded  that  Casimir  Pulaski 
sought  for  the  people  of  our  Thirteen 
Colonies  the  same  type  of  freedom  he 
.sought  for  his  own  people  in  Poland,  free- 
dom from  Russian  occupation  and  dom- 
ination. From  the  year  966  when  Poland 
became  a  nation  her  statesmen  and  her 
soldiers  have  had  to  fight  to  retain  that 
precious  freedom.  Time  after  time 
superior  forces  have  conquered  and  di- 
vided her  but  never  once  was  she  divided 
to  be  conquered.  Russia.  Prussia,  and 
Austria  occupied  and  divided  her  In  1795. 
For  the  ensuing  126  years  the  people  re- 
sisted her  powerful  oppressors  and 
sought  their  precious  freedom.  With  the 


help  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson  the 
people  of  Poland  regained  their  freedom 
in  1918  and  today  Poles  everywhere  cele- 
brate the  50th  anniversary  of  that  his- 
toric event  except  in  Poland  where  any 
such  observance  must  be  covert. 

The  Pulaski  Day  parade  is  a  solemn 
and  sobering  reminder  to  all  Americans 
that  Poland,  a  strong  outpost  of  Western 
culture  and  civilization  and  strongly  ded- 
icated to  her  Christian  heritage  and 
ideals,  lives  today  under  Soviet  domina- 
tion without  freedom  of  speech,  without 
freedom  of  religion,  without  freedom  to 
choose  her  own  government  and  without 
any  of  the  rights  of  self-determination 
for  which  Casimir  Pulaski  fought  and 
died. 

Sunday  s  parade  reminds  us  too  that 
in  spite  of  the  curtain  of  iron  erected  by 
the  Soviets  in  an  effort  to  subjugate 
completely  the  Polish  people  to  the  aims 
and  dictates  of  the  Communist  oppres- 
sors the  spirit  of  freedom  of  the  Polish 
people  continues  to  assert  itself.  This 
unquenchable  spirit  which  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  many  ways  over  the  cen- 
turies continues  to  be  greatly  feared  by 
the  Soviets  and  their  puppet  leaders 
whom  they  have  installed  in  Poland.  So 
great  has  their  fear  of  a  revival  of  this 
spirit  grown,  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations 
saw  fit  to  invade  Czechoslovakia  whose 
oppressed  people  like  the  Poles  are  press- 
ing for  liberty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  days  of  world- 
wide social  unrest  and  political  up- 
heavals, we  Americans  could  profit 
greatly  by  reviewing  in  great  detail  the 
glorious  saga  of  Casimir  Pulaski.  The 
completely  selfless  dedication  of  this 
young  son  of  Polish  nobility  to  helping 
our  early  American  ancestors  throw  off 
the  shackles  of  British  serfdom  should 
be  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

We  should  remind  ourselves  that 
Pulaski  was  an  early  exponent  of  foreign 
aid  because  from  his  own  purse  he  re- 
cruited and  equipped  the  first  American 
Cavalry  unit  from  which  our  gallant  and 
heroic  cavalry  troops  had  their  begin- 
ning. 

We  should  remind  ourselves  that  it 
was  this  proud  young  Pole  who  joined 
with  Gen.  "Mad  Anthony"  Wayne  to  ac- 
complish the  impossible  task  of  foraging 
food  and  supplies  for  George  Washing- 
ton's freezing  and  starving  Continental 
Army  at  Valley  Forge. 

We  should  all  be  reminded  that  al- 
though no  honor  is  too  great  to  be  ac- 
corded General  Pulaski  and  no  tribute 
can  be  too  glowing  in  alluding  to  his 
great  patriotic  service  to  this  nation,  we 
cannot  forget  the  contributions  which  a 
veritable  host  of  his  countrymen  and 
American-born  citizens  of  Polish  parent- 
age also  have  made  to  the  country  for 
which  he  died. 

As  we  join  in  paying  tribute  to  Casimir 
Pulaski  let  us  express  our  deepest  grati- 
tude to  the  hundreds  of  Polish-Amer- 
ican societies  and  their  vast  membership 
of  loyal  and  dedicated  citizens  who  are 
so  justly  proud  of  their  Polish  ancestry 
but  who  are  even  prouder  of  being  Amer- 
icans. And  may  we  join  all  of  them  in 
a  heartfelt  and  thundering  "Long  live 
free  Poland." 


SIOUX  EMPIRE  COLLEGE  AT 
HA  WARDEN,  IOWA 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MA'VT>JE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
new  private  colleges  doing  so  much  to  fill 
the  growing  need  for  higher  education  in 
this  coimtry  is  Sioux  Empire  College  at 
Hawarden,  Iowa.  Financed  with  funds 
raised  from  the  citizens  of  Hawarden  and 
the  surrounding  area.  Sioux  Empire  is 
already  making  a  significant  contribu- 
tion toward  filling  the  "education  gap" 
which  is  one  of  our  great  national  con- 
cerns. I  am  happy  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  greetings  which 
Dr.  George  S.  Reuter,  Jr.,  president  of 
Sioux  Empire  College  extended  to  the 
student  body  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  school  year.  His  challenging 
message  was  reported  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  September  19,  1968,  issue  of 
the  Hawarden  Independent,  as  follows: 

Oreetings  to  Sioux   Empire  College 

students 

( By  President  George  S.  Reuter,  Jr.) 

There  is  a  general  malaise  among  peoples 
everywhere  today.  A  crisis  has  erupted  In 
widely  divergent  social  systems.  Many  books 
have  been  written  telling  us  what  Is  wrong 
with  America,  but  few  have  told  what  is 
right.  We  live  in  a  world  of  change.  Today's 
conditions — whatever  they  may  be — are  con- 
stantly crumbling.  That  Is  the  essence  of  the 
world.  I  agree  with  P>resident  Johnson  that 
ours  Is  not  a  "sick  society"  and  that  we  can- 
not blame  two  hundred  million  Americans 
for  the  ghastly  tragedies  that  have  haunted 
this  great  land,  with  nightmarish  effect,  in 
recent  months  and  years.  Nevertheless,  we 
would  be  foolish  and  blind  not  to  recognize 
serious  moral  ailments  in  our  citizenry  and 
this  great  body  politic. 

I  am  under  no  Illusion  that  I  might  be  able 
to  impart  some  "words  of  wisdom"  which 
will  guide  your  steps  through  life.  Emerson 
observed  slightly  over  100  years  ago  "these 
times  of  ours  are  serious  and  full  of  calam- 
ity, but  all  times  are  essentially  alike."  How 
appropriate  that  statement  is  in  helping  us 
keep  our  proper  prospective.  Of  all  the  crea- 
tures who  over  the  eons  have  inhabited  this 
planet,  man  has  been  unique  In  his  ability 
deliberately  to  alter  the  environment,  and 
the  college-trained  person  has  had  leadership 
here. 

I  propose  to  view  the  promises  and  perils 
of  a  world  of  change  and  suggest  four  areas 
of  concern  lo  you.  These  are:  the  changes 
that  technology  Imposes,  the  geographical 
changes  of  the  mobile  American  population, 
the  constantly  changing  national  economic 
mix.  and  the  challenges  education  faces  in 
preparing  young  people  for  changing  work 
careers.  There  Is  thus  a  real  challenge  for 
students  like  yourselves.  The  challenge  Is 
to  combine  profit,  social  purpose  and  fun, 
or  as  Robert  Frost  put  It  in  "Two  Tramps  in 
Mudtime": 

"But  yield  who  will  to  their  separation. 

My  object  In  living  is  to  unite 
My  avocation  and  my  vocation 

As  my  two  eyes  make  one  In  sight. 
Only  where  love  and  need  are  one. 

And   the  work  is  play  for  moral  stakes. 
Is  the  deed  ever  really  done 

For  heaven  and  the  future's  stakes." 
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Yes.  those  of  us  who  term  ourselves 
"Christian"  should  call  to  mind  some  of  our 
teachings.  Both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ments uphold  the  Importance  of  law.  In- 
deed, the  basic  structure  of  the  law  of  this 
land  stems  from  the  Ten  Commandments. 
Jesus  and  the  Apoatle  Paul  regarded  and  re- 
spected the  law.  Or  coming  to  more  recent 
times,  let  us  view  the  work  of  the  founding 
fathers.  Plainly  stated  In  the  Mayflower  Com- 
pact, the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
other  kindred  documents  Is  the  social  con- 
tract theory  of  government — a  concept  poles 
apart  from  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat. 

I  conimend  to  you  students  that  you  take 
as  your  objective  at  Stoux  Empire  College  the 
making  of  as  much  as  possible  a  well  rounded 
and  complete  life.  The  Greeks,  who  had  a 
word  for  everything,  called  It  "arete:"  the 
Romans,  not  to  be  outdone,  called  It  "virtus." 
The  word  SECO  uses  Is  our  equivalent  "ex- 
cellence." Excellence  makes  only  one  de- 
mand— the  total  surrender  of  self  to  the  end 
of  accomplishing  the  highest  attainment  of 
which  a  man  Is  capable.  It  Is  this  constant 
search  for  excellence  that  I  challenge  you  to 
seek. 

I  recall  It  was  the  older  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  who  wrote:  "Age.  like  distance,  lends 
a  doublA  -eharm."  In  this,  he  was  borrowing 
from  Diogenes  Laertlus.  who.  some  1.800  years 
ago.  said  that  "The  mountains  too.  at  a  dis- 
tance, appear  airy  masses  and  smooth,  but 
seen  near  at  hand  they  are  rough."  It  Is  per- 
haps a  far  cry  from  mountains  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  your  minds,  but  there 
may  be  something  to  the  analogy.  Things 
sometimes  look  better  when.  Instead  of  focus- 
ing on  immediate  problems,  we  take  the 
long  view.  We  desire  to  share  with  you  the 
educational  problems  you  may  have  and 
help  you  succeed. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  T.  THE 
ARGENTINE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  ux-ani- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  learn  of  a  coimtry  of  this  hemis- 
phere that  has  made  real  progress  in 
conquering  inflation  and  accelerating 
economic  development.  I  refer  to  Argen- 
tina, whose  able  Minister  of  Economy, 
Dr.  Adalbert  Krieger  Vasena,  is  cur- 
rently in  this  city  for  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund.  Some  observa- 
tions on  recent  developments  in  the  Ar- 
gentine economy  follow. 

During  the  past  25  years.  Argentina's 
economic  growth  has  been  marred  by 
periods  of  severe  inflation.  Between  1943 
and  1967,  living  costs  rose  on  the  average 
by  about  27  percent  per  year.  Although 
some  efforts  were  made  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic stabilization,  these  attempts  were 
only  partially  successful. 

At  the  beginning  of  1967.  however,  the 
Argentine  Government  undertook  an 
economic  reform  program  spearheaded 
by  Dr.  Krieger  Vasena.  and  relying  fun- 
damentally on  the  free  play  of  market 
forces  and  the  strengthening  of  the  pri- 
vate sector.  The  main  objectives  of  the 
Government's  program  were:  First,  to 
harness  inflation;  second,  to  achieve  pay- 


ments equilibrium  or  surplus;  and,  third, 
to  increase  the  rate  of  economic  growth. 

The  most  dramatic  reform  was  the 
sharp  devaluation  of  the  Argentine  peso 
in  terms  of  the  U.S.  dollar  In  early  March 
1967,  intended  to  encourage  exports  and 
reduce  imports.  The  Government  also 
moved  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit  and 
pushed  for  improved  tax  administration 
and  collection.  A  greater  proportion  of 
public  expenditures  was  allocated  for  in- 
vestment purposes. 

The  response  to  the  Government's 
stabilization  program  has  been  most  en- 
couraging. The  payments  situation  has 
been  strengthened  greatly,  supported  by 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  and  a  consortium  of 
United  States.  European,  and  Japanese 
banks.  Central  Bank  reserves  deriving 
from  private  capital  flows,  favorable 
trade  earnings,  and  financial  assistance 
reached  a  level  not  registered  since  1948. 
For  1967  as  a  whole,  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments was  in  surplus  by  $480  million 
compared  to  a  modest  deficit  in  1966. 

In  1967.  fiscal  performance  improved 
markedly.  The  new  export  taxes  and 
better  tax  administration  helped  to  in- 
crease total  revenues  by  almost  one- 
third  measured  in  real  terms.  The  budget 
deficit  was  reduced  by  one-half  com- 
pared to  1966,  equivalent  to  13  percent 
of  total  expenditures  or  1.4  percent  of 
GNP.  the  lowest  level  thus  far  during  the 
1960"s.  Price  Increases  are  not  expected 
to  exceed  10  percent  in  1968  compared  to 
the  recent  armual  increases  of  over  25 
percent. 

Encouraged  by  the  favorable  results 
of  the  stabilization  efforts,  the  Govern- 
ment has  now  moved  to  step  up  invest- 
ment levels  in  the  public  sector  with 
plans  and  projects  totaling  almost  a  bil- 
lion dollars  in  1968.  Hence,  while  It  is 
not  anticipated  that  1968  will  be  a  boom 
year,  with  GNP  expected  to  rise  by  about 
3  percent — a  swing  of  4  percent  from  the 
GNP  decline  of  1  percent  in  1966 — the 
outlook  for  1969  is  most  propitious.  The 
average  annual  population  growth  rate 
is  about  1'2  percent.  The  investment 
program  will  be  gathering  momentum 
and  should  provide  a  strong  stimulus  to 
the  Argentine  economy  next  year.  More- 
over, the  upturn  in  economic  activity  is 
likely  to  take  place  in  an  environment  of 
much  greater  price  stability,  offering  the 
prospect  of  growing  business  confidence 
and  improved  real  incomes. 


END-OF-SESSION  REPORT  TO  THE 
CITIZENS  OP  THE  FIRST  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT  OF  THE 
STATE  OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  90th 
Congress,  at  long  last,  is  finally  closing 
down.  It  has  had  a  longer  than  desirable, 
even  longer  than  need  be.  tenure  In  of- 
fice. Had  this  Congress  been  properly 


managed  and  conaclentlously  directed,  it 
could  have  delivered  the  same  results  in 
three-fourths  the  time.  All  of  which 
points  up,  with  renewed  emphasis,  the 
need  for  major  reform  of  legislative  pro- 
cedures, a  need  I  have  repeatedly  em- 
phasized by  bills  and  remarks  on  the 
House  floor.  Unfortunately,  measures 
that  I  have  introduced  or  cosponsored 
for  reform  have  langtilshed  on  the  con- 
gressional vine,  suffocated  In  the  smoi? 
of  seniority,  or  have  been  strangled  by 
a  Johnson-Humphrey  controlled  House- 
three  to  two — and  Senate — two  to  one. 

CONGRBSSIOir/U.  RETORM 

One  of  the  bills  I  introduced.  calliiiR 
for  printing  the  Congressional  Record 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  its  readers  what 
was  actually  spoken  by  Members  on  the 
House  floor,  earned  the  accolade  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  In  a  front-page  ar- 
ticle last  month  which  referred  to  this 
Congressman  as  carrying  on  a  "one-man 
crusade"  for  congressional  reform.  Those 
'.vith  more  years  of  experience  on  Capitol 
Hill  have  suggested  that  such  a  propcsal 
is  like  batting  your  head  against  a  stone 
wall,  but  I  shall  continue  until  urgently 
needed  improvements  are  made  in  the 
legislative  process.  The  people  have  a 
right  to  know. 

Beyond  questions  of  mere  typeface,  it 
is  fundamental  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
ought  not  to  be  operated  in  1968  with 
methods  adopted  In  1865.  It  is  not  con- 
ducive to  eCQcient  operation  to  require 
435  Members  of  the  House  to  answer 
separately  to  their  names  on  hundreds 
of  occasions  during  a  given  session, 
literally  wasting  thousands  of  Mem- 
ber hours  doing  nothing  but  taking  the 
roll.  Electronics  are  so  far  advanced  as 
to  make  It  unnecessary  to  physically 
respond  yes  or  no,  when  for  relatively 
slight  cost,  a  button  could  be  pushed  at 
an  assigned  seat. 

Repeatedly.  House  Republicans  have 
sought  to  bring  to  the  floor  legislation 
calling  for  reform  of  these  procedures, 
only  to  be  blocked  by  flat  refusal  of  the 
Democrat  leadership  which  controls  the 
speakership  and  the  chairmen  of  all  com- 
mittees. Even  my  simple  bill  to  require 
a  cost  estimate  on  all  new  bills — which 
would  discourage  sponsorship  of  exces- 
sive spending  proposals — has  met  the 
same  stubborn  resistance.  It  is  apparent 
that  for  constructive  action  to  be  taken 
in  this  and  other  Important  fields,  the 
people  must  make  a  change  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  House  from  Democrat  to  Re- 
publican, or  It  will  be  more  of  the  same. 

WORK  or  THE   80TH    CONGRESS 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  this  90th 
Congress  has  been  to  take  a  good,  hard 
look  at  the  multitude  of  expensive  pro- 
grsuns  rubberstamped  in  stampede  fash- 
ion by  its  predecessor,  the  89th  Congress. 
The  cost  of  these  programs  has  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  huge  deficits 
that  have  characterized  the  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility of  the  present  administra- 
tion and  have  brought  inflation  to  our 
people  with  prices  that  eat  away  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  every  citizen's  dollar. 
Even  cigarettes  are  now  considered  a  buy 
at  40  cents  a  pack. 

In  this  Congress  some  of  the  proposals 
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of  the  89th  Congress  have  been  extended  not  just  go  ahead  on  his  own.  He  has  to  summary  coals 

and  expanded.  Others  have  been  denied  ask  and  then  receive  legislative  author-  in  summai-v  the  ereat  orioritv  nf  Con 

funding^  Among  those  that  have  been  ity  from  Congress.  And  even  if  he  does  gre?sa^?JovernS   gene  ally  in  tS^ 

uni-est  and  IS  worth  a  try  until  we  see  process  so  that  appropriations  may  not  XfsW^  efforte  to  reso"?e  oS  s^ial 
how  It  works  out.  Manchester.  N.H.,  is  exceed  revenues  except  for  national  racial  and  economic  problems 
now  a  model  city  within  this  program,  emergency  spending;  for  example  war  economic  pxODiems. 
Oceanography  presents  the  challenge  of  Some  refer  to  this  process  as  "budget  bal-  ^"^"^  service 
a  whole  new  field  in  which  there  is  a  vast  ancing,"  but  it  is,  in  truth  much  more  ^^^^  unsaid,  of  necessity  for  lack  of 
potential  of  food  and  mineral  resources  than  this.  The  real  battle  on'the  domestic  ^P^'^^-  ^'^  the  many  concerns  and  prob- 
wlthin  the  capability  of  man  to  exploit,  front  is  the  fight  against  inflation  that  ^^'"^  °^  lesidents  of  the  Piist  Congres- 
in  contradistinction  to  the  nebulous  and  robs  every  man.  woman  and  child  of  s'°"^'  District  of  New  Hampshire  that 
hostile  atmosphere— or  lack  of  it — in  their  earnings,  their  savings  and  their  ^^"^^  much  of  a  Member's  time.  In 
outer  space.  I  am  hopeful  that  our  own  prospect  of  inheritance.  In  this  fight  the  '^i^"dieds  of  individual  ca.ses,  I  have 
University  of  New  Hampshire  will  be-  91st  Congress  will  play  a  major  role  nought  to  be  of  assistance  in  whatever 
come  a  sea  grant  college  and  I  am  work-  whatever  the  party  of  the  next  Presi-  ^^^^'  ^  ^^^^  hften  called  upon— from  help- 
ing to  make  this  a  reality,  dent;  and  in  such  a  fight  I  hope  as  a  '"^  ^'^^  social  secuiity  payments  to  ar- 
voTiNG  RECORD  member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit-  ^f  "e:ing  for  emergency  leaves  for  men  in 
The  following  shows  some  of  th*.  kpv  ^^'  ^  ^^  ^^'^  ^°  P'^y  »"  active  part.  J'^^^  T^^^l  ^'^^?,  ^^^""^  ^^^  ^«^"  * 
le4lItiT  enactment?of  the  90th  Con  ^^^  ^^""^  Congress  ought  to  implement  tragedy  at  home.  Membership  on  the  Ap- 
IrVS  and  a  report  of  howl  vo^^  legislative  proposals  such  as  my  bill  to  Propnations  Committee  has  been  mate- 
of ?hem  establish  a  National  Youth  Commission  ''^^"^  helpful  to  me  in  attending  to  the 

HowConare,,man  ^°  ^^  ^°  ^'^^  ^^e  youth  of  America  a  !lf^f^^°^  New  Hampshire  communities 

subiect:                                  WymanvotZ  ^o'^e  and  a  responsibility  in  connection  ^^^^  ^aye  applied  for  sewer  and  water 

Tax  Increase                                         No  ^^^-^  executive  policy  and  the  develop-  ""^"cial  aid.  as  well  as  in  keeping  an 

Air  pollution  control """'"'  Yes  ^^r\t  of  legislation  that  relates  to  young  ^^^  °"  adequate  funding  for  both  Pease 

Elementary  education Yes.  People.  The  next  Congress  must  ectab-  A"' ^o^^ce  Base  and  the  Portsmouth  Naval 

Foreign  aid  authorization No.  Ush  and  maintain  a  working  liaison  with  Shipyard.  One  of  my  subcommittees  on 

Foreign  aid  appropriation.. No.  the  lesser  privileged   not  in  the  manner  Appropriations  passes  on  funds  for  the 

Gun  registration  and  licensing  (Fed-  of  poverty  program  handouts   but  on  a  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 

PouTtrv  YnVnecu^n v!.  continuing  basis  so  as  to  provide  incen-  ^.^'oP^^^^t  which  has  a  growing  respon- 

DefS  aut^h^rlzatlon  and-app-ropri:     "^^  "^«'  ^°P^  «"d  confidence  in  our  system  ^"^^^^'^  ^^TZ  ^■'*»?ferlous  housing 

ation                                  "ippropri    ^^^  among  all  segments  of  American  society,  PJoo'ems.  It  is  this  subcommittee  that 

Poverty  program '.'.'..'.         Yes  "ch  and  poor  alike.   It  must  also  act  fu"°s  the  model  cities  program  and  one 

Anticrime  law Yes!  Stringently  to  regulate  and  prevent  grow-  tangible  result  of  my  work  here  has  been 

Draft  law  revision.. Yes.  ing  water  and  air  pollution.  ^^^  Inclusion  of  Manchester  as  a  model 

Truth  In  lending Yes.  The  vast  capacity  of  our  land  for  rec-  ^^'^^  '"  ^^^  ^^^^  approved  list  from  HUD. 

Home  ownership Yes.  reatlonal   opportunity   must   be   funded  "^^'^  ^'"^  '"^^  »  considerable  series  of 

cS  a^Scr''''        V^  ^"'^  expanded  in  both  urban  and  rural  jmP'-°^'e'"ents  in  Manchester  and  bene- 

HoXTctluthor-iza-tion::::::::-  ?^-  f  e^^.     P^^-ks,    playgrounds,    vocational  "f.^.  J^^   ^^^^   of    its   lesser    privileged 

Drug  abuse  control.                             Yes  ti'aining,  work  for  the  handicapped,  bet-  '  ?     ' 

wiretapping  in  special  cases Yes.  *■"■  living  conditions  for  the  aged  and  It,  has  been  an  honor  to  have  served  the 

Conservation  fund Yea.  the     infirm,     diversiflcation     of     urban  360.000  citizens  of  the  First  Congressional 

Code  of  Ethics Yes.  crowding  and  relocation  aid  for  both  in-  Distiict  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  90th 

Long  gun  control  (without  registra-  dividuals  and  Industries— all  these  will  Congress,  and  I  would  consider  it  a  prlv- 

•    m!^°^a    'V'^"'\\ ^^'  demand  constructive  legislation  in  the  *'®^^  ^°  ^^  able  to  do  so  again  in  the 

AmTriot  taw                V^'  '^^y^  ^^«^^-  Airports  must  be  expanded,  ^^^^  Congress— and  to  continue  my  best 

Model  cities 'funds                                ym'  "^^  °"^^  ^^'*'  improvements  made  to  (^"ofts  in  helping  to  find  the  right  solu- 

Sea  grant  coiieges-I                               Yes'  ^^®  Interstate  Highway  System  accom-  ^JP"^  ^°  *he  myriad  problems  with  which 

Public  television '..""'.'.'.  Yes.  Panied  by  the  development  of  responsible  ^"'^  Nation  is  faced  at  this  hour. 

civil  rights  law Yes!  traffic  controls  in  the  interest  of  reducing  ^^.^^^^_^^ 

Vietnam  appropriations Yes.  the  annual  slaughter  on  oiU"  highways — 

Social  security  amendments  and  in-  the  list  goes  on   and  on    I  am  hopeful  GOVERNOR  WALLACE  ADDRESSES 

in™»  ;;;i;;;r;-;;Tr-T; -  J"^'-  ^^^^  the  gist  congress  win  pass  my  air-  NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB 

increase  national  debt  limit No.  ^^e  safety  bill  in  the  interest  of  prevent-  Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 

There  are  hundreds  of  others,  but  the  ^"f.  sKyJacking  of  commercial  aircraft  mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
foregoing  are  among  the  more  impor-  ^'hich  is  a  growing  problem  along  the  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
tant, along  with  the  appropriations  bills  ^^^^  ^°^^t  °^  *^^^  United  States.  The  Re-  traneous  matter 

for  the  funds  with  which  to  run  the  Gov-  publican  tax  sharing  program,  for  a  re-  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore   Is  there 

emment  Itself.  turn  to  the  States  of  a  portion  of  the  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

THE  ROAD  AHEAD  ^axes  collccted  by  Uncle  Sam.  ought  to  from  Alabama? 

The  next  Congress  will  face  some  of  fo^ ^'ported  rov^I^Tt^e  ISmlLs'lJa^  There  was  no  objection, 
the  most  difficult  and  challenging  prob-  tive  co^rof  cohSe  and  sne^^^^  ^^'-  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Alabama's 
lems  in  the  relatively  short  history  of  returned  ?unJE^^^^  former  Governor,  the  Honorable  George 
the  United  States,  if  It  is  to  help  get  the  heTedt-aTbudget  It  ifto  be  fervStS  ^  ^^"^^^'  ^'^°  ^^  ^  candidate  for  the 
American  Ship  of  State  back  on  an  even  hiped  that  itwifl  become  S^^^^^  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
keel  again.  Many  of  the  key  decisions  next  CongreL  to  SSLTthe  ^  peared  before  the  National  Press  Club. 
V;111,  of  course,  have  to  be  made  at  the  constructive  Republican  alternaUves  !"  Washington,  yesterday  where  he  de- 
Executive  level  by  whomever  is  chosen  that  have  been  presented  to  the  present  ^'^ered  a  major  foreign  policy  address, 
our  next  President.  But  new  programs  Congress  time  and  again  only  to  be  re-  ^"  "^^  judgment,  this  was  an  excel- 
involving  new  Executive  authority  must  jected  out  of  hand  by  the  administra-  ^^nt  speech. 

be  enacted  by  the  91st  Congress  or  It  tion-controlled  majority.  It  Is  in  the  peo-  At   this   time,   I   am   placing   In   the 

will  not  be  possible  for  the  new  admin-  pie's  Interest  that  these  new  and  positive  Congressional  Record  for  the  beneflt  of 

Istratlon  to  carry  forward,  since  under  alternatives  be  given  a  chance  to  go  to  my     colleagues.     Governor     Wallace's 

the  Constitution  the  Chief  Executive  can-  work  for  a  stronger  America.  address: 
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Statement  or  PosMsm  Alabama  Ooveiinob, 
Oeokcc  C  Wallace,  to  twe  National  Presc 
Club.  Octobbk  7.  1968,  Washington,  D  C 
In  my  travels  of  the  paat  several  months 
which  have  carried  me  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  great  nation,  among 
other  things,  two  questions  have  been  asked 
me  with  ever-Increasing  frequency— first— 
who  Is  to  be  your  running  mate?  This  was 
settled  last  Thursday  In  Pittsburgh,  with 
the  naming  of  General  Curtis  LeMay,  as  fine 
a  gentleman  and  as  courageous  a  soldier  as 
this  nation  has  ever  produced — and  second, 
what  Is  your  knowledge  and  what  are  your 
policies  and  proposals  for  administering  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country?  The  news 
media  and  others  want  to  know  If  I  am  an 
"expert"  In  this  field. 

I  say  to  them  that  from  the  condition  of 
our  foreign  policy  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
any  "experts",  and  if  experts  got  us  In  this 
shape,  then  It  Is  high  time  we  tried  some- 
thing else.  For  the  past  two  decades  or  more 
the  other  two  parties  have  alternately  tried 
their  hands  at  managing  our  foreign  affairs 
with  consistently  worsening  results.  They 
have  tried  everything  from  "brlnksmanshlp" 
to  disarmament  and  one  has  been  no  more 
effective  than  the  other 

What  this  country  needs  Is  a  strong  well- 
defined  'policy  to  guide  our  foreign  affairs. 
This  policy  must  be  clearly  stated  and  well 
understood  by  our  own  people  and  by  our 
friends  and  foes  alike.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
absence  of  any  such  well-defined  and  con- 
sistent policy  over  the  past  20  years  or  more 
has  contributed  to  the  world  conditions  now 
existing. 

Our  foreign  policy  must  be  designed  to 
secure  a  Just  and  lasting  peace.  This  can  best 
come  about  when  nations  deal  with  one  an- 
other on  a  basis  of  mutual  trust  and  under- 
standing. This  must  be  coupled  with  complete 
frankness  and  determination  as  to  objectives 
and  courses  of  action.  If  a  nation  will  only 
say  what  It  means  and  mean  what  It  says. 
It  will  gain  th(  respect.  If  not  always  the 
admiration  of  other  nations.  It  Is  here  that 
we  have  failed.  We  have  equivocated  so  often 
that  we  have  caused  friendly,  as  well  as  un- 
friendly nai:lons,  to  have  serious  doubts  as  to 
our  determination  and  reliability. 

We  sincerely  feel  that  the  road  to  peace  lies 
through  ln*.«matlonal  cooperation  and  un- 
derstanding We  will  pursue  this  goal  to  the 
limits  consistent  with  our  own  national  In- 
terest. We  will  not  abandon  the  United  Na- 
tions unless  It  first  abandons  us.  We  will  give 
it  every  fair  opportunity  at  solving  Inter- 
national disputes,  however,  we  will  not  sub- 
ordinate the  Interests  of  our  nation  to  those 
of  an  International  organization.  We  feel  that 
memt>er  nations  should  bear  their  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  cost  of  operation  and  we 
will  Insist  that  they  do  so.  We  also  feel  that 
the  officers  and  officials  of  this  organization. 
Including  the  Secretary-General,  must  con- 
duct themselves  with  an  air  of  objectlvenesa 
and  Impartiality  and  we  will  mslst  that  this 
be  done.  We  will  give  this  organization  every 
opportunity  to  succeed  in  Its  purpose  but 
should  it  fall,  we  would  reappraise  our  rela- 
tionship with  It. 

Foreign  aid  and  assistance,  economic  and 
military,  will  be  granted  on  a  basis  of  what  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  our  own  nation  as  well 
as  the  receiving  nation. 

There  are  numerous  extravagances  and 
excesses  In  the  foreign  aid  program  and  cer- 
tain nations  are  receiving  foreign  aid  from 
ua  who  should  be  denied  It  We  propose  not 
to  grant  aid  and  assistance  to  the  nations 
who  oppose  us  militarily  In  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  world.  We  will  ap- 
ply this  same  prohibition  to  those  nations 
who  seek  our  economic  and  military  destruc- 
tion by  giving  assistance  to  our  enemies.  We 
must  follow  this  course  In  order  to  protect 
the  economic  welfare  and  national  security 
of  our  own  country. 


We  will  continue  to  aid  those  countries 
who  need  our  help,  who  deserve  it,  and  have 
earned  the  right  to  It.  We  will  eliminate 
waste  and  corruption  from  these  programs 
and  we  will  use  foreign  aid  as  an  instrument 
of  foreign  policy  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
further   the  Interest  of  our  own  nation. 

We  believe  strongly  in  the  free  enterprise 
system  for  America  and  In  encouraging  free 
trade  between  this  and  other  nations.  How- 
ever, should  the  increswlng  In-flow  of  Im- 
ports from  low-wage  nations  endanger  em- 
ployment or  marketing  by  American  indus- 
try, we  will  approve  reasonable  quantaUve 
UmlU  on  such  Imports  We  feel  that  our 
home  Industry  Is  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of 
the  present  market  and  of  future  growth. 
We  would  seek  negotiations  In  this  area  t>e- 
fore  requesting  legislation. 

We  will  have  our  Department  of  State,  and 
other  Interested  agencies  of  government, 
work  toward  the  lowering  of  trade  barriers 
against  American  goods  In  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  the  policy  of  our  administration 
on  controlling  imports  Into  the  American 
market. 

A  serious  situation  now  exists  In  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  resulting  from  over-ex- 
penditures In  the  area  of  foreign  aid,  a  lack 
of  efficiency  In  the  operation  of  certain  in- 
ternational programs  and  a  failure  to  re- 
quire our  allies  to  fund  their  share  of  the 
heavy  military  expenditures  necessary  to  our 
common  defense 

As  I  have  stated,  foreign  aid  will  be 
granted  on  a  basis  of  need  and  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  best  Interest  of  our  own 
country  and  denied  to  those  who  are  seeking 
to  de.stroy  us.  We  will  Insist  on  efficiency  In 
operation  and  the  elimination  of  waste  and 
corruptions  from  International  programs  to 
which  we  are  a  party.  We  will  work  to  reduce 
our  military  expenditures  overseas,  not  by 
lessening  military  strength  and  preparedness, 
but  by  requiring  our  allies  to  assume  their 
share  of  the  burden  and  costs. 

The  Middle  East  is  still  an  area  of  high 
potential  danger  to  world  peace.  We  will  take 
the  Initiative  in  encouraging  mutual  coop- 
eration between  the  adversaries  in  this  area 
and  In  seeking  the  mutual  respect  of  each 
for  the  United  Sutes.  We  will  encourage 
multi-lateral  discussions  seeking  means  of 
resolving  and  stabilizing  boundaries  and 
providing  for  the  free  use  of  water  and  land 
routes  throughout  this  area.  Binding  non- 
aggreeslon  agreements  must  be  developed. 

Until  there  are  sincere  negotiations  and 
some  form  of  positive  agreement  between  Is- 
rael and  the  Arab  nations  we  must  assure 
that  no  imbalance  of  force  comes  to  exist  In 
this  area.  Nothing  could  more  endanger  the 
peace. 

If  Russia  persists  in  ita  arming  of  the  Arab 
nations  to  such  an  extent  as  to  pose  a  threat 
to  their  neighbor,  this  country  must  assure 
that  Israel  is  kept  at  a  commensurate  level 
of  strength.  Under  these  conditions  we  will 
Join  with  the  other  nations  of  the  free  world 
in  providing  sufficient  arms  and  equipment 
to  Israel  to  maintain  a  balance  of  force  In 
this  area. 

Western  Europe  U  still  an  area  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  this  country  and  in  our  concern 
with  the  conflict  In  Southeast  Asia  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  significance  of  our  re- 
lationship with  our  European  allies.  We  must 
remain  strong  in  this  part  of  the  world  and 
we  must  assure  that  our  allies  there  remain 
economically  and  militarily  strong.  We  will 
continue  to  support  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  retaining  our  troop 
strength  in  that  organization  and  urging 
that  our  allies  and  member  nations  do  like- 
wise. 

We  will  deal  patiently  but  firmly  with  tlie 
present  French  Government  convinced  that 
in  due  time  it  will  again  return  to  full  part- 
nership with  Its  Western  allies  of  long  stand- 
ing. 


We  will  remain  concerned  for  the  captive 
satellite  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  and  share 
with  them  their  hopes  and  aspirations  for 
their  eventual  and  inevitable  return  to  the 
family  of  free  nations.  Recent  events  in 
Czechoslovakia  clearly  show  that  freedom 
cannot  exist  within  the  Communist  philos- 
ophy and  the  total  unreliability  of  the  po- 
litical relationship  between  Russia  and  her 
satellites. 

This  country  Is  tied  closely  to  the  nations 
of  Latin  America  economically,  geograph- 
ically, security-wise,  socially  and  politically. 
We  will  continue  to  provide  aid  and  assist- 
ance to  these  nations  to  enable  them  to 
achieve  political  and  economic  stability  and 
to  better  prepare  themselves  to  resist  the 
threat  of  Communist  infiltration  and  sub- 
version from  Red  Cuba. 

These  programs  will  be  designed  to  aid  In 
the  development  of  the  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial potential  of  these  nations  and  in 
the  development  and  proper  utilization 
rather  than  the  exploitation  of  their  tre- 
mendous natural  resources.  We  will  see  that 
the  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  onrp 
again  become  the  cornerstone  of  American 
policy  In  this  hemisphere. 

We  will  continue  to  seek  the  liberation  of 
the  Cuban  people  from  the  Castro  tyranny 
by  strengthening  the  economic  pressures  on 
his  government.  To  do  so,  we  must  secure 
a  greater  degree  of  cooperation  from  our 
allies  than  we  have  had  in  the  past  and 
their  trade  with  Cuba  mxist  be  effectively 
minimized,  if  not  completely  curtailed 

If  we  axe  to  frustrate  Castro's  attempt  to 
export  subversion  throughout  Latin  America 
we  must  increase  the  quality  and  effective- 
ness of  our  military  aid  and  assistance  to  otir 
Latin  American  allies.  This  aid  will  be  more 
carefully  planned  and  efficiently  adminis- 
tered 

Despite  earlier  misjudgments  by  the  news 
media  and  our  political  leaders  of  the  char- 
acter and  purposes  of  Castro,  we  then  knew. 
and  know  him  now  for  what  he  is.  All 
economic  and  political  pressures  will  be 
exerted  to  gain  freedom  for  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple. 

We  will  provide  assistance  to  those  emerc- 
ing  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  who  desire 
such  assistance  and  who  have  demonstrated 
a  reasonable  capability  and  intention  of 
using  such  assistance  for  the  good  of  their 
people.  We  will  not  aid  In  the  replacing  of 
one  form  of  despotism  with  another,  and 
we  do  not  Intend  to  become  concerned  with 
or  Involved  in  the  Internal  quarrels  of  na- 
tional  groups  or   factions. 

We  strongly  disagree  with  the  present 
economic  sanctions  and  pressures  applied 
to  Rhodesia  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
We  will  lend  every  effort  toward  having  these 
eliminated  We  consider  these  two  countries 
to  be  good  friends  and  allies  of  this  country 
and  they  will  be  respected  and  treated  as 
such. 

We  will  base  the  foreign  affairs  of  this 
country  on  the  principle  of  assisting  and  co- 
operating with  our  friends  and  recognizing 
and  treating  our  enemies  as  such.  We  will 
seek  to  regain  the  respect  of  our  nation  which 
It  merits  and  deserves.  This  can  best  be  done 
by  maintaining  a  position  of  strength  and 
adopting  an  attitude  of  firmness  and  fair- 
ness. When  we  do  this  many  of  our  existing 
difficulties  will  be  resolved  and  new  difficul- 
ties are  less  likely  to  arise. 

As  for  Vietnam,  this  Is  a  problem  In  and 
of  Itself  and  not  one  to  be  treated  lightly  or 
sparingly  In  a  general  discussion  of  foreign 
policy  It  will  be  covered  In  detail  in  our 
party  platform  to  be  released  late  this  week 
and  in  later  discussions  during  the  cam- 
paign. 

Let  me  say  this  today — This  Is  one  of  the 
most  critical  situations  with  which  this  na- 
tion has  ever  been  confronted.  It  Is  too  late 
to  engage  In  debate  as  to  why  we  are  so  deep- 
ly   Involved    and    committed    In    Vietnam 
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The  fact  is  that  we  are  so  Involved  and  that 
we  have  more  than  a  half-million  service- 
men now  committed  to  the  proposition  of  life 
or  death  In  that  conflict.  They  must  be  sup- 
ported with  the  full  resources  of  this  nation. 

The  prime  consideration  at  this  time  Is  an 
early  end  to  hostilities.  We  earnestly  desire 
that  the  conflict  be  terminated  through 
peaceful  negotiations  and  we  will  lend  all 
of  our  aid,  support,  effort,  sincerity  and 
prayer  to  this  end  Negotiations  will  be 
given  every  reasonable  and  logical  chance 
for  success  and  we  will  be  patient  to  an  ex- 
treme in  seeking  an  end  to  the  war  through 
this  means. 

If  it  becomes  evident  that  the  enemy  does 
not  desire  to  negotiate  in  good  faith,  that 
our  hopes  for  termination  of  hostilities  in 
this  manner  are  not  being  realized  and  that 
the  lives  and  safety  of  our  committed  troops 
are  being  further  endangered,  we  must  then 
seek  a  military  solution. 

Hopefully  such  a  situation  will  never  arise, 
but  should  it  come  to  pass,  I  would  then 
seek  the  advice  and  good  Judgment  of  my 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  to  ways  and  means 
of  reaching  a  military  conclusion  to  this  con- 
flict with  the  least  loss  of  life  to  our  Ameri- 
can servicemen  and  our  South  Vietnamese 
allies,  stressing  the  fact  that  this  Is  to  be 
accomplished  through  the  use  of  conven- 
tional weapons. 

I  would  retain  full  control,  as  a  civilian 
Commander-in-Chief,  of  final  decision,  but 
I  would  pay  heed  to  and  consider  to  the 
fullest  extent  this  advice  and  Judgment  of 
my  military  advisors. 

Most  of  all,  this  nation  miut  depart  from 
the  "no  win"  policy  now  being  followed  and 
this  conflict  must  be  terminated  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  through  one  or  the 
other  means  I  have  mentioned,  and  I  hope 
and  pray  It  Is  through  peaceful  negotiations. 
We  will  not  allow  this  conflict  to  drag  on 
Indefinitely  with  its  great  drain  on  our  na- 
tional resources  and  manpower. 


Mr.  Kyros,  for  October  10.  on  account 
of  testimony  in  Maine. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  HuNGATE  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Fountain),  for  today  through  October 
12.  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Kornecay  i ,  for  the  rest 
of  the  90th  Congress,  second  session,  on 
account  of  oflBcial  business. 

Mr.  Holifield,  for  October  8,  9,  and 

10.  on  account  of  business  in  the  district. 
Mr.  Laird  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  for  today  and  tomorrow, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr,  Cleveland  (at  the  request  of  Mr, 
GER.^LD  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  ofiBcial  business. 

Mr.  Dawson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RosTENKowsKi),  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin,  for  Octo- 
ber 9.  10,  11,  12,  on  account  of  personal 
business  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Talcott.  for  8  days  commencing 
Friday,  October  11,  1968.  on  account  of 
personal  and  congressional  business  in 
California. 

Mr,  Charles  H.  Wilson  (at  the  request 
of  Mr,  Johnson  of  California),  for  the 
week  of  October  7,  on  accoimt  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  MosHER  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Galiflanakis  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert),  for  October  8,  9.  10,  and 

11.  1968,    on    account    of    confined    to 
hospital. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  for  15  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Mills,  for  60  minutes,  tomorrow, 
October  10.  on  the  career  and  service  of 
Mr.  Gathings. 

Mr.  Ryan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
IcHORDi.  for  30  minutes,  on  October  10; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  rcmaiks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Feighan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
IcHORDi,  for  15  minutes,  on  October  10; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
que.st  of  Mr.  Ichord),  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter: ) 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Collins),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter :  i 

Mr.  Cleveland,  for  60  minutes,  on 
October  10.  1968. 

Mr,  Mathias  of  Maryland,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr,  Rumsfeld,  for  60  minutes,  on 
October  10. 


EXTENSIONS   OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Pickle  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  following  his  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  175. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  to  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter 
and  tables  during  consideration  of  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  on  the  1969  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  today,  following  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Pettis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Jonas)  to  extend  his  remarks  immedi- 
ately following  those  of  Mr.  Widnall  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  today,  on 
H.R.  20300. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  on  the 
1969  appropriation  bill  on  the  flood  in- 
surance amendment  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  today,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  remarks  of  Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Bevill,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Collins)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  Pindley  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Pelly  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  ScHADEBERG  in  six  instances. 
Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  in  four 
instances. 

Mr.  PiRNIE. 

Mr,  Bush. 

Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Collins  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Reinecke  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Peiuisylvania. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  GERAI.D  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Laird  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  two  in.stances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Cunningham  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Curtis  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  RuppE  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Mailliard  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel, 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  In  five 
instances. 

Mr.  HoRTON  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Widnall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan, 

Mr.  HcsMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  O'Konski. 

Mr.  Collier  in  four  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  IcHORD)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  PoDELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Teacue  of  Texas  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Karth  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Brasco  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  instsmces. 

Mr.  Dow  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Boland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Kyros. 

Mr.  Nix  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Montgomery  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 
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Mr.  St.  Once  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Jarman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pryor. 

Mr.  Albkrt. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Marsh  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  In  two 
instances. 

Mr.  DORN. 

Mr.  Hays  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Willis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roomo. 

Mr.  Carey  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Dttlski  in  three  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  w§s  taken  from  the  Speakers  table 
and,  under  the  nile,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  4120.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
State  Ccxle.  to  authorize  the  waiver.  In  cer- 
tain cases,  of  claims  of  the  United  States 
arising  out  of  erroneous  payments  of  pay  to 
employees  of  the  executive  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  and  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
Utles: 

S  2671.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  noxious  plants  on  land  under  the  control 
or  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Oovernment; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  191.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  erection  of  a  statue  of  Benito  Pablo 
Juarez  on  the  public  grounds  In  the  District 
of  Columbia 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  PRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  551.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Blacayne  National  Monument  In 
the  State  of  Florida,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8781.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  exchange  certain  lands 
In  Shasta  County,  Calif.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  and 

H.R.  13480.  An  act  to  make  the  proof  of 
financial  responsibility  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 39(a)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Inapplicable  In  the  case  of  minor  traffic  vio- 
lations involving  drivers'  licenses  and  motor 
vehicle  registration. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 


President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1411.  An  act  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  use  of  the  malls 
to  obtain  money  or  property  under  false  rep- 
resentations, and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  13844.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
leave  of  absence  for  Federal  employees  In  con- 
nection with  the  funerals  of  their  Immediate 
relatives  who  died  as  a  result  of  wounds,  dis- 
ease, or  Injury  incurred  while  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  In  a  combat 
aone:  and  to  provide  additional  leave  for 
Federal  employees  called  to  duty  as  members 
of  the  National  Guard  or  Armed  Forces  Re- 
serves: 

H.R.  17787.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore  In  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for  other 
purposes:   and 

H.R.  19136.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
overtime  and  standby  pay  to  certain  per- 
sonnel employed  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m., 
Wednesday,  October  9,  1968).  the  House 
adjourned  until  Thursday,  October  10, 
1968,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

[Submitted   October  9   ile0slative  day, 
October  8),  1968] 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  20313.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  payment  of  continuation  pay  for 
medical  and  dental  officers  of  the  uniformed 
services  (Rept.  No.  1954).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1317.  A  resolution  providing  for 
waiving  points  of  order  against  H.R.  20300.  A 
bill  making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1955).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  17735.  An  act  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code  to  provide  for  better  control  of 
the  interstate  traffic  In  firearms  (Rept.  No. 
1956) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Report  entitled  "The  Oceans:  A  Chal- 
lenging New  Frontier"  (Rept.  No.  1957).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  14096.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Increase  the 
penalty  for  unlawful  acts  Involving  lysergic 
acid  diethylamide  (LSD)  and  other  depres- 
sant and  stimulant  drugs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1968) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


{Submitted   October   9    (legiaUttive  day. 
October  8),  1968] 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 

H  R.  20360.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to 
combat  area  duty  If  any  of  certain  relatives 
of  such  member  dies,  is  captured.  Is  missing 
In  action,  or  Is  totally  disabled  as  a  result 
of  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    TEAGUE    of    Texas    (by    re- 
quest) : 

H.R.  20351.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  ilie 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  make  certain 
technical  corrections  therein,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 

H.R  20362.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional 
Immigrant  visas  available  for  Immigrants 
from  certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
puriKwes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  20353.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
for  firemen  not  employed  by  the  United 
States"  killed  or  injured  while  fighting  fires 
on  Federal  property,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT; 

H.R.  20354  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  Federal 
tax  may  not  be  collected  by  levy  and  'll.s- 
tralnt  until  after  a  court  determination  that 
the  taxpayer  Is  liable  therefor:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  FRASER: 

H.R.  20355.  A  bill  to  promote  higher  educa- 
tion at  the  graduate  level  through  a  national 
program  of  Institutional  grants  to  the  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 

H.J.  Res.  1468.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  direct  election  of  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  843.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  prosecutions  for  war  crimes  In  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PRIEDEL; 

H.  Res.  1318.  Resolution  prt)vldlng  for  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  Public  Law 
90-448,  approved  August  1,  1968,  cited  as  the 
"Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968";  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
{Introduced   and   referred   October   8,  1968] 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  20315.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mariano 
LaBarbera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

H.R.  20316.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panaglo- 
tls  Fotlnopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  20317.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlml trios 
Papastathls:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  20318.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Rapatas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  20319.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlcholaos 
and  Elizabeth  Vambrakas  (Mr.  and  Mrs.i;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfomla: 

H.R  20320.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
Sabas  Edrada;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  20321.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hernan 
Lallnde  Mendcza;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  20322.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Tereslta  Pena  Corteza;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20323.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tereslta 
Magaway;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  20324.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pao 
Kung  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  20325.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Perllta 
S.  Tagle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20326.    A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Mel- 
chlorre    and    Mariana    Tamburello;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRIEDEL; 

H.R.  20327.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Grace 
PadlUa  Ayuyao;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  20328.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Norma 
Angelina  O.  de  Rama;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  20329.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yvellne 
Marcelle  Jouhault  and  her  daughter,  Vero- 
nlque  Jouhault;  to  the  Committee  on  .he 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

H.R.  20330.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rlzallna 
Cadellna  Cabalda;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  20331.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Gugllotta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  20332.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Makrouhl 
Kereklan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20333.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Llbrlzzl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20334.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vltan- 
tonlo  Presidio;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MACDONALD    of    Massachu- 
setts: 

H.R,  20335.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Dallas  Cosgrove;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACHEN: 

H.R.  20336.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Myrlam 
Lavenex;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20337.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ruth 
Martha  Rey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

H.R.  20338.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Enrlca 
Undelac;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PODELL : 

H  R  20339.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Carlo 
Notaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  20340.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Napier,  Sr.:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  20341.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
Gaon  BacUt:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

My  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  20342.  A   bill   for   the   reUef   of   Mary 
May  Stout;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  20343.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Roberto  German  D.  Concepclon:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  20344.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Elsa 
B.  Horn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  20345.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gherasl- 
mos   Dendrlnos;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  20346.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ismail 
EUbol,  Nurlya  EUbol,  and  Fedva  Ellbol;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  WRIGHT; 

H.R.  20347.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hlsahlro 
Tamano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  BRASCO; 

H.R.  20348.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Diego 
Melodla,  Maria  Manlscaleml  Melodla,  and 
their  son,  Ignazlo  Melodla;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20349.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MIchele 
Musco;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  20356.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ClrUla 
Zelaya  Williams;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.B.  20367.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ahmet 
Edman,  also  known  as  Omid  Osmanovlc;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20358.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlmltrlos 
Vlachakls:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  20869.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tal  Huen 
Yu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.R.  20360.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rita 
Elizabeth  Clarke;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

H.R.  20361.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Battlsta 
DlPlnto:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO : 

H  R  20362.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppl 
Ancona,  Maria  Ancona,  and  their  daughter 
Maria;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  20363.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gluseppl 
Randazo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts : 

H.R.  20364.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Patrick 
J.  Kelly;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  20366.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lung 
Chan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20366.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ddltha 
Alumlslm  Madrona;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  20367.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gallcano 
Miguel  Bondoc;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  20368.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emdrlta 
G.  Francisco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  20369.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abdulla 
All  Hussein;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  CAREY; 

H.R.  20370.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sollta  Nahon  Herman;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20371.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Natlvl- 
dad  Mlravlte  Paralso;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20372.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Pearl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20373.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Leonldas  B.  Pulldo  and  his  wife,  C.  V.  PuUdo; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20374.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herman 
Hlrsch  and  his  wife,  EUzabeta  Hlrsch;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20375.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Santa  BufTa  Pagano:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20376.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
Vacca,  his  wife,  Carmela  Vacca,  and  their 
child,  Sergio  Vacca;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  20377.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Urso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20378.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  MIchele 
CaragUano  and  his  wife,  Antonletta  CaragU- 
ano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERG : 

H.R.  20379.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  "Hmothy 
On  To  Ts'o.  Linda  P.  Q.  Ts'o,  and  Theodore 
Yue  Tak  Ts'o;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  20380.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Patrick 
Glddons;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.R.  20381.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Maria    Clacclo;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  20382.   A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Dom- 
inador  E.  Maasln;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  20383.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bene- 
dlcta  Torremonla;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  20384.   A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Maria 
Carolina  Palaclo;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY; 
H.R.  20385.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Saverlo 
Tassone;       to      the      Committee      on      the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R  20386.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
tore    Santarella;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  20387.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elaine 
Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MESKILL: 
H.R.   20388.   A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Dr. 
Amedeo  Trapanese;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  20389.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Crlstlna 
and  Gulseppe  Abbate;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20390.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Caterlna  and  Giovanni  Intocl;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  20391.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aldino 
Avlla  and  Maria  Adllla  de  Melo  Bettencourt; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20392.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lino 
Veramessa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  20393.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Anas- 
tasls   Tslmpldls;    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  20394.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Milton 
Sang;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
HR.  20396.  A    bUl   for    the   relief   of   Leon 
Chehebar,  his  brother  Albert  Chehebar,  and 
their  sister  Sarlna  C^hehebar;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.PUCINSKI: 
HR.  20396.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mr. 
Pantells  Panagopoulos;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20397.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Ru- 
dolph X.  Preusser;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R   20398.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Renato 
M.   Villanueva;    to   the   Conunlttee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  20399.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Janet 
Sandra  Jenkins;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT; 
H.R.  20400.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Simeon 
Agaplto   Alejon;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.  20401.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Marta 
Julia  Lopez:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  VANIK: 
H.R.  20402.  A   bill    for    the    relief   of   Miss 
Esther    Tofahl;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  20403.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Renne 
Bemat;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  WYMAN: 
H.R.  20404.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   De- 
metrius Theodore  Macrts;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG : 
H.R.  20406    A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Glno  Rlccl;   to  the  Committee  on  tha 
Judiciary. 
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October  9,  1968 


THE    DAVID   D.    TERRY    LOCK    AND 
DAM 


HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Friday, 
October  4.  1968.  was  a  day  of  special  ful- 
flllmeii-  for  the  citizens  of  Arkansas. 
That  day  marked  the  dedication  of  our 
new  David  D.  Terry  Lock  and  Dam  on 
the  Arkansas  River  1 1  miles  downstream 
from  Little  Rock.  With  the  continued 
and  constant  cooperation  of  the  congres- 
sional delegations  of  Arkansas,  Okla- 
homa, and  Kansas  this  dream  has  finally 
become  a  reality.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, under  the  guidance  of  General 
Cassidy.and  his  magnificent  team,  have 
demonstcated  their  skill  and  Initiative 
In  this  great  river  development. 

The  "captain"  of  the  congressional 
team  who  has  spearheaded  this  project 
for  many  years  has  been  our  senior 
Senator,  John  L.  McClellan.  Special 
tribute  should  be  given  to  the  late  Con- 
gressman David  D.  Terry  In  whose 
honor  this  new  lock  and  dam  has  been 
named  and  whose  widow  was  present  at 
the  dedication  ceremonies. 

Senator  McClellan  was  the  dedica- 
tory speaker  on  this  occasion  and  cited 
most  splendidly  the  achievements  of  a 
people  who.  when  working  together  for 
a  common  goal,  can  perform  herculean 
deeds. 

Senator  McClellan  has  given  tireless- 
ly of  his  time  and  efforts  in  promoting 
the  Arkansas  as  one  of  America's  great 
navigable  rivers,  as  have  Senator  Ptjl- 
BRicHT.  and  Congressman  Wilbur  D. 
Mills,  in  whose  district  this  new  struc- 
ture is  located. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  herein  the  re- 
marks of  Senator  McClellan  given  be- 
fore several  thousand  people  at  our  dedi- 
cation ceremonies  last  Friday : 
Excerpts  Prom  Remarks  of  Senator  John  L. 
McClellan.     Dedication     Ceremonies    at 
David    D.    Terrt    Lock    and    Dam.    Scott. 
Ark..  Opening  of  Navigation  on  the  Ar- 
kansas RrvER.  October  4.   1968 
Mr.   Chairman.    Oovernor  Rocltefeller,   my 
colleagues  In  Congress,  distinguished  guests 
and  visitors,  and  my  fellow  citizens  of  Ar- 
kansas. It  is  always  good  to  come  home  and 
especially  Is  it  pleasing  to  come  and  be  with 
you  on  this  memorable  occasion.  It  is  good  to 
get  away  for  a  day  from  the  confusion  and 
controversy  that  pervade  the  climate  in  our 
Nation's  Capital  and  come  here  where  there 
Is  peace  and  harmony  and  good  will  among 
our  people. 

Yes.  It  is  good  to  come  home  and  get  a 
breath  of  fresh  air.  And.  what  a  marvelous — 
what  a  wonderful,  beautiful,  significant,  and 
historic — day  this  is  for  the  people  of  Ar- 
kansas and  the  Arkansas  River  Valley. 

As  I  look  upward  today  and  gaze  upon 
those  blue  and  friendly  skies  and  feel  the 
warmth  and  comfort  of  the  approaching 
noonday  sun.  I  am  somehow  constrained  to 
believe  that  Divine  Providence  is  dispensing 
his  blessing  upon  us  today  and  is  smiling 
upon  us  approvingly  and  giving  full  approba- 
tion to  this  occasion  and  to  the  great  achieve- 
ment which  we  are  here  celebrating. 


With  this  ceremony  today,  we  dedicate  the 
completion  of  the  David  D.  Terry  Lock  and 
Dam  and  celebrate  the  opening  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Arkansas^ — from  the  Mississippi 
River  to  the  Capital  City  of  our  wonderful 
state. 

This  great  three-stat«  multipurpose  Ar- 
kansas River  Development  Project  was  con- 
ceived more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  Many  years  of  planning  preceded  the 
beginning  of  actual  construction  some  12 
years  ago. 

This  project  was  authorized  and  brougfil 
into  activation  by  the  labors  of  many  of  our 
citizens.  Some  of  the  initial  and  most  .irdent 
advocates  and  supporters  of  this  program 
have  passed  on  to  their  eternal  reward.  Time 
will  not  permit  me  to  call  the  roll  of  all  of 
them,  but  I  should  like  to  mention  Just  a 
few.  Among  them:  Pormer  Senator  Robert  S. 
Kerr  of  Oklahoma,  a  dynamic  leader  who 
contributed  much  to  the  advancement  of 
this  river  program;  former  Congressman 
David  D.  Terry,  who,  for  many  years,  served 
this  Congressional  District  with  great  dis- 
tinction and  in  honor  of  whose  memory  this 
David  D.  Terry  Lock  and  Dam  has  been 
named:  former  Congressman  William  P. 
Norrell,  who  served  for  many  years  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  and  who 
labored  diligently  to  secure  necessary  fund- 
ing for  the  program:  the  late  Newt  Graham 
of  Tulsa.  Oklahoma,  and  our  own  late  and 
beloved  Clarence  P.  Byms  of  Port  Smith.  J.  C. 
Murray  of  Little  Rock,  and  many  others.  To 
each  of  these  pioneers  who  contributed  so 
greatly  to  the  success  of  this  program,  we 
pay  high  tribute  today  and  most  reverently 
honor  their  memory. 

And.  too.  I  wish  to  pay  a  highly  deserved 
tribute  and  express  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Corps  of  EInglneers — to  General 
Cassldy — to  his  predecessors  and  to  the  fine 
staff  members  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  who 
have  had  responsibilities  in  connection  with 
the  development  and  prosecution  of  this 
great  undertaking.  Except  for  their  com- 
petency and  excellent  cooperation,  we  could 
not  have  succeeded  and  achieved  the  prog- 
ress that  makes  this  occasion  possible.  I  ex- 
press my  personal  gratitude  to  them,  a  senti- 
ment which  I  am  sure  is  shared  by  every 
citizen  of  this  greut  valley. 

This  magnificent  development  program 
again  emphasizes  and  dramatizes  the  uni- 
versal and  everlasting  value  of  water  as  a 
vital  natural  resource  and  as  an  Indispensa- 
ble requirement  of  all  plant,  animal,  and 
human  life.  It  demonstrates  once  more  the 
ingenuity  of  man  in  harneGsing  and  trans- 
forming the  destructive  power  of  a  mighty 
and  turbulent  river  into  a  constructive  force 
for  the  reclamation  and  protection  of  vast 
areas  of  agricultural  lands,  for  the  support 
of  economic  and  Industrial  development,  for 
the  generation  of  hydroelectric  power,  for 
irrigation  and  recreation,  and  for  other  ben- 
eficial services  to  meet  human  needs. 
•  *  •  •  • 

It  has  been  determined  that  three-fourths 
of  the  world's  surface — this  planet  on  which 
we  live — is  covered  by  water  at  an  average 
depth  of  13.000  feet.  It  has  likewise  been  as- 
certained that  notwithstanding  this  great 
abundance  of  water  on  earth  only  three- 
tenths  of  one  percent — only  three  gallons 
out  of  every  1.000 — Is  suitable  for  human 
consumption. 

With  the  world's  population  explosion  and 
the  increasing  uses  of  water  for  industrial 
needs,  we.  as  a  wise  people  and  as  a  respon- 
sible government,  must  continue  to  be  ag- 
gressive and  diligent  in  the  development 
and  conservation  of  all  of  our  clean  water 
resources.  t 

Clean  water  U  a  Ufe-sustalnlng  commodity 


of  which  grave  shortages  exist  in  many 
places  throughout  the  world  and  in  many 
metropolitan  areas  of  our  own  country.  For- 
tunately and  happily,  we  in  Arkansas  are 
richly  blessed  with  many  rivers  and  streams 
on  which  lakes  and  great  reservoirs  of  enor- 
mous storage  capacity  are  being  created.  Our 
abundance  of  quality  water  is  an  asset  of 
great  treasure  and  one  of  ever-increasing 
value. 

Down  through  the  ages,  people  have  found 
it  necessary  to  discover  and  develop  new 
sources  of  adequate  water  supply,  in  all  cen- 
turies, man  has  of  necessity,  employed  Ills 
creative  powers  and  expended  great  energy 
in  solving  his  ever-growing  need  for  useable 
water.  The  tuicient  wells,  aqueducts,  and  res- 
ervoirs of  Europe  and  Asia,  some  still  serv- 
iceable after  thousands  of  years,  give  clear 
evidence  of  man's  struggle  and  cooperative 
ventures  in  water  resource  development. 

Long  before  the  Christian  era.  the  people 
of  Babylon.  Egypt.  Israel.  Greece.  Rome,  and 
China  built  dams,  aqueducts,  and  other 
water  facilities.  The  world's  oldest  known 
dam  was  built  in  Egypt  some  5.000  years  ago 
to  store   water  for  home  use  and  irrigation 

Researchers  tell  us  that  some  23  centurle.s 
ago  Jacob's  well  near  Jerusalem  was  exca- 
vated through  rock  to  a  depth  of  240  feet, 
and  according  to  the  U  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Yearbook,  that  well  In  1955  re- 
portedly was  still  in  use. 

An  abundant  supply  of  good  water  has  al- 
ways been  a  problem  and  a  project  of  human 
endeavor  in  many  places  in  the  world. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The    importance  of  a  navigable  waterway 

to  a  large  city  or  section  of  a  country  can- 
not be  overestimated.  And.  it  Is  quite  sig- 
nificant and  of  Interest  to  note  that  out  of 
50  of  the  world's  largest  cities  and  metro- 
politan areas  46  are  located  on  the  seacoast 
or  on  a  navigable  river.  In  fact,  27  of  the  50 
world's  largest  cities  are  located  on  rivers  or 
on  lake  ports  having  navigation  outlets  to 
the  sea.  Navigation  is  a  ijtiajor,  if  not  a  dom- 
inant, economic  factor  in  all  of  those  cities. 
It  will  soon  become  a  vital  factor  in  our  own 
economic  advancement  and  progress. 

Some  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United 
States  have  a  serious  water  problem  and  have 
found  it  necessary  to  build  costly  aqueducts 
and  pipelines  to  bring  water  from  distant 
areas — hundreds  of  miles  away.  As  a  promi- 
nent example,  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  ob- 
tains water  from  the  Owens  River,  240  miles 
away:  from  the  Mono  Lake.  350  miles  away; 
and  also  from  the  Colorado  River,  which  is 
450  miles  away. 

This  clearly  Illustrates  to  us  in  the  Arkan- 
sas Valley  how  extremely  fortunate  we  are 
to  have  such  an  Immense  quantity  of  good 
quality,  clean  water.  If  we  further  develop 
and  conserve  to  the  maximum  potential  our 
water  resources,  notwithstanding  the  tre- 
mendous Industrial  growth  that  we  antici- 
pate, it  will  surely  be  another  half  century 
or  more  before  we  encounter  here  in  Arkan- 
sas any  real  shortage  in  quantity  or  quality 
In  our  water  supply. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Completion  of  the  navigation  features  of 
this  project  to  Its  terminal  near  Tulsa,  Okla.. 
is  only  two  years  away.  This  will  give  to  the 
people,  to  industry,  and  to  business  enter- 
prises of  the  Arkansas  River  Valley  a  450-mlle 
waterway  transportation  system  that  will 
provide  a  barge  outlet  that  connects  with  a 
network  of  some  25.000  miles  of  inland  water- 
ways and  to  all  navigation  ports  of  the  world. 

In  this  modem  age,  we  generally  associate 
speed  with  modern  travel  and  transporta- 
tion But.  on  river  traffic,  speed  Is  not  an  im- 
portant factor  nor  does  it  need  to  be.  There 
is  a  long  list  of  materials  and  commodities 
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well  suited  for  barge  traffic  that  will  produce 
tonnage  In  quantities  far  In  excess  of  the  ul- 
traconservative  estimate  of  13  million  tons 
annually,  the  figure  used  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Congress  in  determining 
the  benefit-cost  ratio  which  established  the 
economic  Justification  for  this  program. 

Traditionally,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
greatly  vmderestlmated  the  tonnage  which 
later  developed  on  all  of  our  Inland  water- 
way navigation  projects.  As  I  recall,  on  the 
Ohio  River  Project,  they  estimated  it  would 
generate  some  9  to  13  million  tons  of  cargo 
per  year:  whereas  it  is  now  handling  close  to 
100  million  tons  annually. 

The  Corps  estimated  that  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway,  which  rims  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
from  Texas  to  Florida,  would  generate  5  mil- 
lion tons  of  commerce:  whereas  it  Is  now 
carrying  nearly  70  million  tons  annually. 
Again,  we  find  that  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River  Navigation  Project  from  Minnesota  to 
St.  Louis  was  authorized  on  the  exp>ectatlon 
that  it  would  develop  some  9  million  tons  of 
traffic  annually.  It  Is  now  carrying  more  than 
40  million  tons.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, in  our  neighboring  state,  has  bad  a 
comparable  exp>erlence. 

In  view  of  this  remarkable  record  of  the 
overriding  success  of  other  waterways,  there 
is  no  reason  at  all  why  barge  cargo  on  the 
.■\rkansas  should  not  soon  double  or  triple 
the  annual  13  million-ton  estimate  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

•  •  «  *  « 

Industrial  growth  and  the  rise  in  eco- 
nomic strength  in  those  valleys,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  have  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
creasing tonnage  constantly  being  generated 
on  those  navigation  systems.  Since  1950.  more 
than  *25  billion  has  been  invested  in  new. 
diverse,  and  expanded  plant  facilities  along 
the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries. 

Since  1962.  more  than  250  new  plants — 
chemical,  petroleum,  steel,  aluminum,  and 
others — have  been  located  on  the  watershed 
of  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  from 
Minnesota  to  St.  Louis,  nearly  300  new  in- 
dustrial plants  have  been  constructed  within 
the  past  15  years. 

In  the  last  two  decades,  multipurpose  de- 
velopment of  the  Tennessee  Valley  has  trans- 
formed that  poverty  area  into  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  and  most  prosperous  regions 
in  oiir  nation.  Tlius.  in  view  of  the  historical 
experience  with  navigation  on  other  major 
rivers,  we  are  fully  Justified  and  re-enforced 
In  our  aspirations  and  expectations  for  tre- 
mendous economic  growth  In  the  Arkansas 
River  Valley. 

•  •  •  «  * 

The  Introduction  of  barge  traffic  on  the 
Arkansas  River  will  fill  a  significant  and  long- 
existing  transportation  gap  in  this  valley. 
But,  contrary  to  some  misconceptions,  the 
inaugtiration  of  barge  traffic  will  not  do  in- 
Jury  to  other  modes  of  commerce.  In  fact, 
by  reason  of  its  Inherent  qualities  of  moving 
bulk  commodities  and  raw  materials  at  low 
cost,  it  will  serve  as  an  economic  stimulator 
which  will  redound  to  the  advantage  of  all 
other  forms  of  transportation. 

River  transportation  actually  sustains  and 
nourishes  industrial  expansion  and  produc- 
tion. The  finished  product  that  flows  from 
such  indtistries.  the  Increase  in  population, 
and  the  business  activities  which  Industry 
brings  to  a  community  greatly  augment  the 
freight  and  cargo  normally  carried  by  rail- 
roads, truck  lines,  and  air  transportation. 
Thus,  as  a  result,  all  forms  of  transp>ortatlon 
profitably  share  in  the  increased  volume  of 
commerce  and  In  the  enhanced  economy  of 
that  area. 

The  completion  of  this  Arkansas  River  De- 
velopment Program  will  bring  benefits  and 
present  a  multitude  of  Impressive  opportuni- 
ties too  numerous  to  mention.  Those  bene- 
fits and  opportunities  are  not  Just  fanta- 
sies— not  Just  figments  of  the  Imagination — 
they  are  real  and  genuine. 
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Successes  of  the  past  and  the  tremendous 
prosperity  that  has  followed  as  a  conse- 
quence of  similar  waterway  Improvements 
completely  contradict  and  refute  the  slander- 
ous charge  that  such  projects  as  this  are  a 
form  of  "pork  barreling"  or  "boondoggling." 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  those  who 
make  such  charges  are  grossly  ignorant  of 
the  facts,  indifferent  to  the  truth,  or  con- 
firmed enemies  of  progress. 

Every  dollar  expended  on  this  river  pro- 
gram is  a  sound  capital  investment  of  fed- 
eral funds  from  which  our  government  will 
reap  a  bountiful  revenue  harvest.  And.  it 
will  also  further  strengthen  the  national 
economy  and  security  of  our  nation. 

I  have  said  on  other  occasions  that  the 
Arkansas  River  Valley  Is  the  valley  of  the 
future.  Industrialists  and  capital  investors 
are  now  looking  our  way.  They  are  liking 
what  they  see. 

They  are  attracted  by  the  advantages  and 
opportunities  that  this  great  Arkansas  Navi- 
gation Development  affords.  And.  I  say  to  you 
today  that  by  proper  promotion,  by  sustained 
initiative,  and  by  persistent  effort  we  can 
truly  make  it,  the  valley  of  the  future,  the 
valley  of   promise,   progress,   and   prosperity. 

Let  us  therefore  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
that  purpose — to  the  challenging  task  of 
bringing  into  full  fruition  every  oppwrtunity 
and  benefit  presented  to  us  by  this  marvelous 
development 

Let  us  now  dedicate  this  David  D.  Terry 
Lock  and  Dam  as  a  vital  unit  of  this  great 
Inland    waterway   navigation   system. 

Let  us  dedicate  the  completion — up  to 
Little  Rock — of  this  over-all  multi-purpose 
project  to  the  memory  of  those  early  pioneers 
whose  keen  vision,  firm  resolve,  and  devoted 
effort  made  a  marked  contribution  to  this 
wonderful  achievement. 

And,  finally,  let  us  dedicate  all  of  the  fa- 
cilities in  this  monumental  achievement  to 
the  undaunted  enterprise,  pride,  and  civic 
spirit  of  the  great  citizenry  and  deserving 
people  of  this  valley;  to  the  fulfillment  of 
their  aspirations;  and  to  the  attainment  of 
goals  that  serve  the  cause  of  progress  and 
the  well-being  of  mankind. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  now  my  great 
honor  and  privilege  to  touch  the  button 
that  will  put  these  constructive  forces  in 
motion  for  the  fc>enefit  and  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  Arkansas  River  Valley  and  for 
strengthening  the  might  of  our  great  na- 
tion— the  United  States  of  America. 


A  LETTER  FROM  A  SOLDIER  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  LEN  B.  JORDAN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  9,  1968 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  at  his  request,  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  him  and  a  letter  accom- 
panying the  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  Letter  From  a  Soldier  in  Vietnam 

Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago, 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  man  serving  in 
Vietnam.  He  enclosed  a  letter  from  his 
brother  just  before  he  also  left  to  serve  in 
that  country.  I  should  like  to  share  this  let- 
ter with  Senators  and  other  Interested  per- 
sons; I  find  It  particularly  Inspiring. 

It  points  up  the  fact,  which  we  have  all 
known,  but  which  we  hear  all  too  seldom  to- 
day, that  the  majority  of  America's  youth  Is 
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not  represented  by  the  misguided  few  who 
receive  the  headlines  today. 

Monday  Eve. 

Dear  Mom,  Dad,  Brothers,  and  Sisters;  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  you  all  would  pass  this 
letter  among  yourselves  because  I  won't  have 
time  to  write  a  letter  to  each  individual  be- 
fore I  leave.  In  this  letter  I  vrtll  endeavor  to 
explain  to  you  all  why  I'm  going  to  "the 
Nam."  As  of  yet  I  have  not  talked  with  the 
Major,  but  I  imagine  that  this  will  take  place 
when  we  return  to  the  main  part  of  the  camp. 
This  Is  about  12  miles  from  where  we  are  ac 
the  present.  I  want  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  for  your  concern  for  my  health, 
but  I  feel  that  I  should  go  on  to  Nam  as  had 
been  planned. 

It  is  difficult  to  put  into  words  what  I  fePl 
within  me.  It  has  to  do  partly  with  being  a 
man.  a  Marine,  and  the  friends  that  I  have 
been  training  with.  If  I  didn't  go  to  Nam.  I 
would  feel  that  I  would  be  running  away 
from  life.  I  hate  to  see  people  not  accept  life 
as  it  is.  In  other  words,  a  person  who  doesn't 
want  to  accept  the  truth.  We  all  knew  when 
I  Joined  the  Marines  that  I  would  be  going 
across,  and  I  learned  to  accept  that  fact. 
I  have  not  always  excelled  in  everything 
that  I  have  attempted  to  do.  but  I  have 
tried  my  best,  and  now  I  must  try  my  liest 
to  be  a  good  Marine.  "The  Prayer  of  a  Sports- 
man" could  be  a  symbol  of  how  I  am  pat- 
terning my  life.  I  am  not  saying  that  1  am 
going  to  NEim  being  unaware  of  what  inay 
happen  to  me.  but  I  am  going  as  a  well- 
trained  professional  soldier. 

I  have  made  many  friends  here  and  I  could 
not  see  them  going  off  to  battle  without  me, 
to  take  the  place  of  another  Marine  who 
wants  to  come  home,  and  who  has  done  his 
part  in  stopping  Communism.  I  would  hate 
to  tell  them,  'well  good  luck,  but  I'll  be  at 
Okinawa  enjoying  the  good  life  while  you 
do  the  hard  work."  As  a  Marine  I  have  had 
to  do  my  share,  it  might  be  insignificant  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  but  to  me  it  will  be 
very  significant. 

You  all  need  not  worry  about  me.  Just  say 
a  few  prayers  and  God  Will  do  the  rest.  I 
have  been  ready  to  go  for  a  few  weeks  now, 
and  these  last  2  weeks  of  training  are  Icing 
on  the  cake.  Don't  forget  that  I  love  you  all, 
and  that  I  do  not  wish  to  have  you  worrying 
about  me  too  much--— after  all  I  am  a  man 
now;  not  a  little  kid  (even  if  I  am  the 
youngest. ) 

We  were  leaving  a  week  from  today,  Mon- 
day, but  we  have  been  such  a  good  company 
that  they  set  another  company  back  and 
moved  us  up  to  Saturday.  All  along  I've  been 
in  excellent  companies  so  things  have  been 
going  pretty  good  lor  me.  Good  luck  and  I'll 
think  of  all  of  you  often. 
Love, 

Romeo. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  1, 
1968,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
14935,  concerning  the  mailing  of  motor 
vehicle  master  keys,  wage  board  surveys, 
and  powers  of  postal  inspectors.  It  was 
not  possible  for  me  to  be  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  after- 
noon due  to  a  previous  commitment.  I  am 
listed  in  a  general  pair  with  our  col- 
league, Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi.  To  set  the 
record  straight,  had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 
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REFORM  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or    WKST    VIBOINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  October  9,  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, an  excellent  editorial,  entitled 
'Overstretched  Campaigning, "  published 
In  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Oc- 
tober 8,  makes  a  point  which  I  have  been 
urging  for  some  time;  nsunely,  that  there 
should  be  a  reform  in  our  system  of  elect- 
ing the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
tlie  United  States. 

The  editorial  urges  a  study  of  a  pro- 
posal for  a  nationwide  presidential  pri- 
mary, a  sharp  limitation  on  campaign 
spending,  and  a  reduction  in  the  length 
of  the  presidential  campaign. 

The  editorial  concludes: 

The  old,  delayed  dates — and  the  prodigious 
length  of  the  campaign  trail — were  set  up 
before  the  days  of  Jet  travel  and  electronic 
coiamun^c^tlon.  There  Is  no  longer  need  for 
such  a  tiring  ordeal. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OVEKSTKETCHES   CAMPAICNINO 

For  a  good  many  years,  by  all  the  Ameri- 
can opinion  polls,  a  majority  of  voters  have 
favored  abolishing  the  electoral  college  and 
urged  such  other  campaign  changes  as  the 
"nationwide  primary."  But  this  year  the  poll 
percentages  favoring  reform  are  up.  and  the 
demand  more  insistent.  America's  political 
parties  will  need  to  give  diligent  heed. 

By  the  latest  Gallup  Poll,  a  majority  of  the 
voting  public  would  like  to  have  Congress  over 
haul  the  entire  "March-to-November"  voting 
process.  Including  the  length  of  the  cam- 
paigns, the  method  of  nominating  candidates, 
the  loopholed  laws  governing  campaign 
spending,  and  the  age  at  which  a  person  Is 
eligible  to  vote. 

By  this  latest  survey,  three  persons  out  of 
four  favor  a  national  primary.  Most  of  those 
who  were  polled  probably  hadn't  given  more 
than  Sve  minutes'  worth  of  thought  to  what 
a  national  primary  would  entail.  It  would  be 
exceedingly  costly.  It  would  emphasize 
candidates  with  good  television  personalities. 
It  would  be  sudden  and  total — no  chance  for 
a  McCarthy  to  build  himself  up  by  successive 
triumphs  In  state  primaries.  Maybe  It  would 
work  well.  Anyway,  enough  persons  have 
said  "yes"  to  a  nationwide  primary  (replac- 
ing the  state  primaries  and  state  conven- 
tions) to  warrant  giving  the  proposition 
thorough  study. 

Again,  two  persons  out  of  every  tliree 
polled  would  approve  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  that  would  abolish  the 
electoral  college  and  base  the  election  of  a 
president  directly  on  the  popular  vote.  An- 
other two  out  of  three  adults  think  persons 
18  years  old  and  up  should  be  permitted  to 
vote.  (Only  17  percent  held  this  view  when 
Dr.  Gallup  first  asked  the  question  In  1939.) 

A  UmJt  on  the  amount  candidates  may 
spend  was  favored  by  67  percent  of  those 
questioned.  And  another  majority  favored 
campilgning  that  stressed  use  of  television 
and  radio.  A  great  many — 62  percent — would 
like  to  see  the  campaign,  which  consumes 
over  half  a  year,  sharply  shortened.  For  In- 
stance, election  day  might  be  moved  up  to 
September,  and  the  presidential  inaugura- 
tion held  In  November.  Then  the  new  presi- 
dent would  have  time  to  select  his  Cabinet 
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and  be  fairly  well  prepared  for  the  opening 
of  Congress  in  early  January. 

The  old.  delayed  dates — and  the  prodigious 
length  of  the  campaign  trail — were  set  up 
before  the  days  of  Jet  travel  and  electronic 
communication.  There  la  no  longer  need  for 
such  a  tiring  ordeal.  Reformers  In  both 
parries  should  take  early  and  insistent  notice 
of  the  reformist  demand,  and  act  as  soon  as 
this  year's  long-drawn-out  process  is  com- 
pleted. 
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TOM  STEED:  FRIEND  OF  VETERANS' 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVBS 
Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congressman  Tom  Steed,  of  Oklahoma, 
has  served  as  a  Member  of  the  House  for 
virtually  20  years.  During  much  of  that 
period  I  have  been  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
and  I  have  found  that  he  has  consist- 
ently shown  great  interest  and  concern 
In  behalf  of  the  veterans'  programs  of 
this  country. 

He  is  himself  a  veteran  of  World  War 
n,  having  resigned  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Shawnee.  Okla.,  News-Star  in 
1942  to  enter  service  at  the  age  of  38  as 
a  private.  He  was  discharged  in  1944  as 
a  second  lieutenant,  and  immediately 
entered  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion, serving  in  the  China-Burma-India 
theater. 

On  occasion.  Congressman  Steed  has 
sponsored  legislation  in  the  veterans' 
field.  As  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  he  has  been 
particularly  valuable  to  veterans'  pro- 
grams by  helping  obtain  funds  to  keep 
the  Veterans'  Administration  work  fimc- 
tioning  effectively. 

In  the  90th  Congress  Tom  Steed  has 
supported  and  helped  to  pass  every  piece 
of  veterans'  legislation  in  two  unusually 
constructive  sessions. 

He  helped  enact  Public  Law  90-77,  the 
Veterans'  Pension  and  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1967.  This  is  the  meas- 
ure that  provides  an  average  overall 
cost-of-living  rate  increase  of  5.4  percent 
for  all  veterans,  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren receiving  pensions  under  Public  Law 
86-211,  as  well  as  an  increase  of  some  8.5 
percent  for  widows  In  the  lowest  income 
categories.  This  measure  broadens  war- 
time benefits  to  those  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  on  or  since  August  5,  1964. 
and  increases  educational  allowances. 

Tom  Steed  aided  in  the  passage  of  Pub- 
lic Law  90-275.  which  increases,  effective 
January  1.  the  rate  of  non-ser\'ice-con- 
nected  pensions  for  1.170.843  pensioners, 
and  permits  pension  payment  for  the 
first  time  to  10.275  because  of  increases 
in  the  overall  maximum  income  limita- 
tions. These  people  will  receive  pension 
benefits  in  addition  to  the  1967  social  se- 
curity increases. 

Another  significant  measure  of  our 
committee  which  Tom  Steed  backed  Is 
Public  Law  90-301,  which  strengthens 
the  veterans'  guaranteed  and  direct  home 
loan  program  and  increases  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  the  guarantee  on  VA- 


guaranteed  home  loans  from  $7,500  to 
$12,500, 

Tom  Steed  has  been  especially  active 
tn  helping  to  make  additional  nursing 
home  care  available  to  veterans.  Two 
examples  of  recent  legislation  in  this 
field  are  Public  Law  90-429,  Increasing 
the  amount  the  VA  may  contribute  to 
private  or  public  nursing  home  care  fa- 
cilities for  care  of  eligible  veteran  pa- 
tients, and  Public  Law  90-432.  increasing 
maximum  per  diem  rates  of  Federal  pay- 
ments for  domiciliary  and  nursing  home 
care  of  eligible  war  veterans  in  a  State 
home,  helping  to  meet  increased  costs. 

He  also  assisted  with  Public  Law  90- 
493,  an  8  percent  compensation  increase 
to  service-connected  disabled  veterans — 
with  a  $100  monthly  increase  to  the  100- 
percent  disabled — effective  next  Jan- 
uary 1.  This  will  help  some  1.951,000 
veterans. 

These  examples  are  typical  of  the  sup- 
port Tom  Steed  has  given  our  veterans' 
programs  through  two  decades.  He  con- 
tinues his  active  assistance. 


MILITARY   AID  TO   GREECE 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  9.  1968 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Ellas  P.  Demetra- 
copoulos  for  some  months  in  the  Nation '.s 
Capital.  I  have  found  him  to  be  a  most 
discerning  and  able  journalist  and  a  man 
whose  judgment  I  admire. 

Recently  Mr.  Demetracopoulos  called 
a  news  conference  in  Washington  con- 
cerning reports  that  heavy  military 
equipment  was  being  sent  from  the 
United  States  to  Greece.  His  analysis  of 
the  situation  is  of  interest  and  concern  to 
us  all;  therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  Made  by  the  Greek  POLmcAL  Edi- 
tor IN  Exile,  Mr.  Elias  P.  Demetracopop- 
Los.  on  Saturday,  September  28.  at  a  News 
Conference  at  Washington,  D.C. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  asked  you 
to  come  here  today  to  hear  some  Information 
which  I  consider  Important  for  my  country, 
Greece,  which  can  have  great  repercussions 
on  the  present  tension  In  Eastern  Europe, 
and  U.S.  F>ollcy  towards  that  area.  Further, 
what  I  have  to  state  may  affect  the  prospects 
for  the  early  restoration  of  Greece  as  a  west- 
ern style  democracy. 

According  to  reliable  Information,  the  U.S. 
Government,  at  the  highest  levels  of  respon- 
sibility, is  considering  at  this  very  moment, 
at  least  a  partial  resumption  of  heavy  military 
arms  shipments  to  the  Greek  Junta.  This 
decision,  I  understand,  will  be  announced 
shortly  after  tomorrow's  "plebiscite"  In 
Athens,  and  will  represent  a  fundamental 
change  In  official  U.S.  policy  towards  the 
totalitarian  regime  In  Greece,  a  change  which 
is  dlrtctly  related  to  recent  developments  In 
Czechoslovakia,  the  Balkans  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. A  decision  to  resume  such  ship- 
ments at  this  time  would  be  a  major  foreign 
p>ollcy  mistake  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  heavy  equipment 
in  question  would  take  some  time  to  arrive 
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in  Greece,  even  if  shipped  on  an  emergency 
basis  for  purely  logistical  reasons.  It  would 
be  further  technically  very  dlfllcult  to  assim- 
ilate this  equipment  Into  the  Greek  Armed 
Forces  and  make  it  operational  before  a  fur- 
tber  considerable  period  of  time  has  passed. 
Accordingly,  the  Immediate  military  Impact 
of  shipping  arms  will  count  for  almost  noth- 
ing during  the  present  tension  In  Southeast 
Europe. 

The  psychological  Impact,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  be  serious  for  the  NATO  al- 
liance, as  well  as  for  Rumania  and  Yugo- 
Blavla.  who  are  now  directly  threatened  with 
s  repetition  of  the  Czech  rape.  By  overtly 
strengthening  the  military  regime  in  Athens, 
the  U.S.  would  likely  enable  Moscow  to  move 
from  a  defensive  to  an  offensive  position  in 
terms  of  world  opinion.  It  will  give  the  So- 
viets a  pretext,  if  they  ever  needed  one,  for  a 
possible  massive  strengthening  of  their  forces 
in  Bulgaria,  In  order  to  offset  an  alleged  U.S. 
inspired  threat  from   Greece. 

What  of  the  defense  of  Greece  Itself?  Here 
I  would  make  reference  to  a  top  secret  report 
of  an  official  meeting  between  the  then  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Mr.  McNamara  and  the 
then  Greek  Defense  Secretary  Mr.  Garou- 
fallas  in  December  1064  in  Washington,  DC. 
As  this  document  makes  clear,  the  defense  of 
Greece  against  Soviet  Bloc  aggression  relies 
basically  on  the  presence  of  the  6th  Fleet. 
The  absence  or  presence  of  more  heavy  and 
modern  equipment  would  not  affect  the 
capability  of  the  Greek  Armed  Forces  to 
maintain  internal  order,  and  would  be  of 
marginal  significance  externally. 

Finally,  even  a  partial  resumption  of  any 
kind  of  heavy  military  equipment  at  this 
time  would  be  counterproductive,  in  that 
such  a  move  would  also  throw  away  the  main 
leverage  left  to  the  U.S.  Government  to  pres- 
sure the  junta  to  move  towards  a  real  res- 
toration of  constitutional  democracy  and 
basic  human  rights. 

The  timing  of  such  a  decision  by  the  U.S. 
Administration,  however,  would  be  of  signif- 
icance if  It  is  finalized. 

Tomorrow  as  you  know,  a  "plebiscite"  is 
being  held  In  Greece  on  a  new  draft  con- 
stitution prepared  by  the  ruling  Junta.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  the  official 
spokesman  of  the  mlllUry  regime,  this  con- 
stitution embodies  the  principles  of  the 
'revolution",  and  therefore  its  acceptance  by 
the  majority  of  the  electorate  would  signify 
approval  of  the  "revolution"  by  the  Greek 
people. 

There  are  some  aspects  of  this  operation 
which  are  particularly  disquieting.  The  text 
Itself  can  hardly  be  considered  democratic 
by  any  standards.  Two  illustrations.  I  believe, 
are  sufficient  in  this  respect.  First,  the  army 
Is  set  up  as  an  autonomous  organization  not 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  elected  govern- 
ment. 

Furthermore,  in  addition  to  protecting  the 
country  from  Its  external  enemies,  the  armed 
forces  are  assigned  the  mission  of  defending 
it  also  against  Its  domestic  "enemies".  The 
text  significantly  omits  any  obligation  of 
allegiance  on  the  part  of  the  armed  forces 
to  the  constitution  or  the  democratic  form 
of  government.  Finally,  the  Chief  of  Staff 
sits  on  the  new  "Council  of  the  Nation," 
which  has  the  power,  among  other  things,  to 
dismiss  the  Prime-Minister  and  dissolve 
Parll.iment.  Thus  the  armed  forces  are.  In 
effect,  a  self-perpetuating  clique  of  officers, 
and  becomes  the  undisputed  controller  of 
the  political  life  of  the  country. 

The  second  illustration  is  the  treatment 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Printed  matter 
can  be  confiscated  for  nine  different  reasons, 
ranging  from  offense  against  any  recognized 
religion,  to  advocating  the  overthrow  of  the 
social  order  or  the  system,  whatever  that  may 
mean. 

As  if  all  the  amputations  of  Individual 
rights  and  freedoms  and  the  statutory  In- 
troduction of  military  control  over  political 
life   were   not   enough,    a   final    article   pro- 
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vldes  that  the  provisions  pertaining  to  Indi- 
vidual freedoms  of  the  press,  parliament  and 
elections,  as  well  as  to  guarantees  against 
arbitrary  arrest  and  judicial  due  process,  are 
not  to  be  applied  except  as  and  when  the 
military  government  decides. 

Thus,  the  purpose  of  tomorrow's  "pleb- 
iscite" Is  clearly  to  bring  the  Greek  people 
to  accept  the  Indefinite  abolition  of  demo- 
cratic government,  individual  freedom,  and 
the  rule  of  law. 

In  order  to  achieve  Its  purpose,  the  junta 
has  to  obtain  a  large  favorable  vote  for  its 
constitution  and  for  some  months  now  It 
has  adopted  the  following  strategy.  It  has 
published  two  drafts  of  the  text  for  the 
purposes  of  what  it  has  called  public  dis- 
cussions, but  has  withheld  Its  final  posi- 
tion until  a  few  days  ago.  On  this  final  text 
there  Is  going  to  be  no  discussion.  Martial 
law  has  been  maintained  throughout  and 
no  campaign  In  opposition  to  the  consti- 
tution has  been  permitted.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  would  like  to  refer  you  to  a  New  York 
Times  dispatch  from  Athens  printed  yes- 
terday describing  the  ordeal  of  an  American 
family,  The  Tenenbaums',  who  were  indis- 
crete enough  to  place  a  "no"  sign  on  their 
car  while  travelling  as  tourists  in  Greece.  All 
Athens  newspapers  have  been  carrying,  by 
order  of  the  censors,  comments  praising  the 
"truly  democratic"  character  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  radio  and  television,  aided  by 
posters  and  luminous  signs,  have  oeen  en- 
gaged in  a  saturation  campaign  in  favor  of 
the  constitution. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  junta 
is  so  sure  of  the  feelings  of  the  Greek  people 
that  it  has  considered  it  necessary  to  take 
some  additional  steps  to  discourage  the  op- 
ponents of  dictatorship  from  voting  against 
the  draft  constitution  in  the  voting  booth. 

It  has  been  the  established  practice  in 
Greece  for  lawyers  appointed  by  the  courts 
to  supervise  voting  in  all  polling  stations, 
nils  required  the  services  at  each  election  of 
about  6,000  lawyers.  For  tomorrow's  "plebi- 
scite" only  500  lawyers  will  be  employed — all 
of  them  "passed"  by  the  security  police.  The 
participation  of  local  notables  in  the  bureaus 
responsible  for  conducting  the  elections  at 
each  polling  station  have  been  reduced 
from  three  to  one  and.  instead  of  being 
drawn  by  lots  from  among  those  eligible  for 
Jury  service,  they  will  be  app>ointed  by  the 
junta-appointed  local  mayors,  so  as  to  en- 
sure that  they  are  government  men. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  voting  pro- 
cedure is  of  crucial  significance  in  view  of 
the  prevailing  conditions  of  fear  in  Greece 
today.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  junta  has 
had  to  resort  to  these  means  in  order  to 
obtain  the  results  it  wants  proves  that  even 
the  colonels  have  no  illusions  about  their 
popularity.  Fully  aware  of  this  fact  the  Junta 
despite  all  their  precautions  announced  that 
if  tomorrow's  vote  is  negative  they  will  not 
relinquish  power  but  that  they  will  simply 
repeat  the  exercise.  What  a  travesty ! 

In  these  circumstances,  the  resumption  of 
shipments  of  heavy  military  equipment  by 
the  U.S.  can  have  only  one  meaning,  namely, 
to  give.  In  effect,  the  official  approval  of  the 
U.S.  government  to  a  fraud  the  only  purpose 
of  which  is  to  perpetuate  military  dictator- 
ship In  the  face  of  mounting  popular  opposi- 
tion. I  leave  it  up  to  you  whether  this  is  In 
the  Interests  of  the  U.S. 

I  would  like  to  make  an  eleventh  hour 
public  appeal  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  behalf  of  all  freedom  loving  people. 
Including  the  Greek  people,  to  avoid  making 
a  disastrous  decision  which  In  the  long  run 
win  also  greatly  injure  basic  U.S.  Interests 
nnd  may  very  well  represent  a  long  step  for- 
ward In  creating  the  conditions  for  the 
emergence  of  a  new  Viet  Nam  in  South  East 
Europe.  I  am  asking  President  Johnson  not 
to  sacrifice  the  long  term  Interests  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  States  as  proclaln^d  In 
The  Truman  Doctrine  of  1947  for  which 
Greece  will  be  eternally  grateful  and  which 
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kept  Greece  from  becoming  another  satellite 
of  the  Soviet  Bloc,  to  whatever  short  term 
expediencies  may  be  advanced  by  some  of  his 
advisers. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  Greece 
fought  a  hard  and  dirty  war  against  a  foreign 
dominated  and  supported  Communist  ag- 
gression at  the  peak  of  the  "Cold  War"  in 
Europe.  The  victory  although  assisted  greatly 
by  U.S.  material  help  and  advice  was  finally 
wrested  with  Greek,  and  only  Greek,  blood. 
It  was  a  victory  also  won  under  a  parliamen- 
tary government  with  democratic  institutions 
functioning  and  certainly  without  resorting 
to  a  military  dictatorship  as  Is  the  case 
today. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
astounding  statement  and  subsequent  clari- 
fying statement  made  by  Governor  Agnew  at 
and  after  yesterday's  National  Press  Club 
luncheon.  His  remarks  indicated  a  surpris- 
ing ignorance  of  the  Greek  situation  and 
showed  that  he  would  deny  to  the  Greek 
people  the  same  right  to  fight  for  their  free- 
dom which  was  at  the  core  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  Hungarian  Revolution  of 
1956.  Indeed  another  illustration  Is  the  Ill- 
fated  armed  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Junta 
by  King  Constantlne  of  last  December. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  presence 
here  today.  Now  I  am  at  your  disposal  for 
any  questions  you  may  have. 


PROGRESS  REPORT 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Tuesday,  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  I  will 
send  to  residents  of  Nebraska's  First 
Congressional  District,  my  seventh  prog- 
ress report  for  this  year.  I  submit  it  here 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues: 
Progress  Report 

Dear  Friend:  I  want  to  welcome  new  read- 
ers of  my  F>rogress  Report,  those  people  who 
indicated  on  the  last  questionnaire  that  they 
wanted  to  be  added  to  the  mailing  list.  The 
issue  you're  receiving  now  is  the  last  report 
for  this  year. 

changing  hands 

As  a  result  of  reapportionment  In  Nebraska, 
residents  of  Burt  County  will  vote  Nov.  5  as 
residents  of  the  2nd  Congressional  District. 
Those  in  Polk  and  Platte  Counties  will  vote 
as  3rd  District  residents. 

Representing  these  three  counties  In  the 
90th  Congress  has  been  enjoyable.  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  serve  you  longer. 

watchdog  of  the  treasury 

It  was  a  great  honor  this  month  to  receive 
the  "Watchdog  of  the  Treasury"  award,  sym- 
bolized by  a  gold-plated  bulldog.  The  award 
was  presented  by  Mr.  John  Mason  of  Lincoln, 
president  of  the  National  Associated  Busi- 
nessmen, a  non-partisan  organization  of 
small  business  firms. 

The  awards  were  presented  in  1964.  1966 
and  again  this  year  to  selected  Senators  and 
Representatives  based  on  their  voting  rec- 
ords in  favor  of  economy  Twelve  key  votes 
were  used  as  criteria.  All  five  members  of 
your  Nebraska  delegation  qualified:  Senators 
kruska  and  Curtis  and  Congressmen  Cun- 
ningham. Martin  and  myself. 

In  making  the  presentations,  Mr.  Mason 
said: 

"Your  voting  records  indicate  to  your  con- 
stituents and  to  our  NAB  membership  that 
you  have  a  keen  realization  of  the  problems 
of  fiscal  responsibllitv.  Inflation  affects  all 
of  us  and  your  votes  against  inflationary 
spending  merit  our  appreciation," 
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rREEMAN     SCHOOL 

"(From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  15,  1968] 
"  LmxB  Rh)  Schoolhouse'  in   Nebraska 

"Washington.  September  14. — If  one  little 
red  school  house  could  be  chosen  from  those 
still  standing  In  America  as  most  symbolic 
of  early  rural  education,  which  would  it  be? 

■Representative  Robert  V.  Denney.  Re- 
publican of  Nebraska,  nominates  the  Free- 
man School  near  Beatrice.  Neb.,  the  oldest 
school  in  the  state. 

■He  says  that  the  school  epitomizes  every- 
thing Tom  Sawyer  hated  and  pioneer  par- 
ents loved — from  its  handpump  and  outdoor 
toilets  to  solid  brick  construction. 

"Mr.  Denney  has  introduced  legislation  to 
make  the  school  part  of  the  nearby  Home- 
stead National  Monument. 

"BUn-T     BT     HOMESTEADER 

"The  structure  was  built  by  Daniel  Free- 
man, recorded  as  America's  flrst  home- 
steader, in  1871  when  hostile  plains  Indians 
jtlll  roamed  about.  Mr  Freeman  constructed 
the  school  for  his  own  large  family,  accord- 
ing to  records,  using  handmade  brick. 

"Under  Mr.  Denney's  proposal,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  would  administer  the 
school,  which  is  36  by  20  feet  with  walls  12 
f«et  hl«Ja. 

"Although  Mr.  Denney  does  not  hold  much 
hope  for  legislation  during  the  current  ses- 
sion, he  hopes  it  will  be  acted  on  early  next 
session. 

"Of  the  building,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice says : 

"  'As  a  schoolhouse.  it  symbolizes  the 
pioneers'  determination  to  civilize  the  fron- 
tier and  provide  opportunities  for  the  com- 
mon man  as  soon  as  possible.' 

"ALSO    tJSED    AS    CHTJRCH 

"The  building  also  served  as  an  early  meet- 
ing house  and  church. 

"Members  of  the  Freeman  family  served 
on  the  school  board  throughout  much  of  its 
history.  Daniel  Freeman's  interest  in  school 
affairs  once  caused  a  local  controversy  that 
attracted  nationwide  attention 

"In  1899,  Freeman  objected  to  religious 
exercises  in  the  school,  pursuing  his  objec- 
tions to  the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court,  which 
found  the  district  in  violation  of  the  state 
constitution,'  the  park  service  said. 

"It  was  the  flrst  court  case  concerning  re- 
ligious exercises  in  American  schools  and 
foreshadowed  more  recent  legal  battles  on 
sectarian  exercises  in  public  schools. 

"The  school,  now  administered  by  the  Tri- 
County  School  Board  of  Dewitt.  was  taken 
out  of  use  in  June,  1967. 

"The  Park  Service  would  like  to  see  Mr, 
Denney's  bill  passed. 

"  'The  one-room  countr7  school  wUl  soon 
be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  It  seems  appro- 
priate that  an  example  be  preserved  by  the 
National  Park  Service."  a  park  service  official 
said." 

NEBRASKA    BREAKFAST    HOSTS     875     IN     1968 

The  Nebraska  Delegation  has  held  Its  last 
breakfast  of  the  year.  Since  January,  there 
were  675  guests  at  a  total  of  29  breakfasts. 
This  breakfast  is  a  great  tradition,  since  1943. 
and  I've  enjoyed  serving  Ets  chairman  these 
two  years. 

We  have  welcomed  many  groups  of  postal 
employees  during  the  90th  Congress.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Nebraska  Chapter  of  the  National 
Association  of  Postmasters  were  guests  at 
the  concluding  breakfast. 

SUPPORT    NEBRASKA    ATHLETES 

If  disturbances  don't  cancel  out  the 
Olympics.  Nebraska  will  have  three  athletes 
on  the  U.S.  team  In  Mexico  City. 

To  help  that  worthy  cause,  my  staff  and 
I  made  a  contribution  to  a  representative  of 
the  Olympic  Fund  Committee,  Charles 
Medanl. 

Nebraska"s  stars  are  Charles  Green  of 
Lincoln,  a  national  champion  In  the  dashes; 
Oary  Anderson  of  Axtell,  a  gold  medalist  from 
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the  1964  n.S.  rifle  team:   and  Carol  Moseke 
of  Cedar  Rapids,  a  women"s  discus  champion. 

CONGRESSIONAL    REFORM 

Many  useful  measures  were  passed  by  this 
session  of  Congress.  But  by  failing  to  consider 
the  legislation  for  Congressional  reform,  the 
majority  party  Is  keeping  Congress  in  the 
hobble-skirt  era.  The  Senate  passed  the  re- 
form bill  m  1967.  It  was  then  referred  to  the 
House  Rules  Committee  and  has  been  held 
up  there  ever  since.  There  Is  voluminous  evi- 
dence that  dozens  of  Congressional  practices, 
such  as  scheduling  more  constructive  work 
weeks,  need  modernizing.  The  subject  of  re- 
form is  of  utmost  importance  to  the  average 
citizen  because  it  is  he  who  pays  for  the 
Inefficiencies  of  Congress. 

NEBRASKA    GIRLS    STDDY    GOVERNMENT 

There  are  four  very  enthusiastic  and  con- 
scientious young  Nebraskans  in  the  nation's 
capitol  who  are  participants  in  American 
University's  Washington  Semester  program 
for  a  special  study  of  government  at  this 
level. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  welcome  them  at  our 
concluding  Nebraska  breakfast. 

With  me  on  the  Capitol  steps  are  Joyce 
Jordan     (Wesleyan     Unl.),     Kathl     Connell 
(Hastings    College).     Unda    Babcock,    Jan. 
Mitchell   (both  of  Wesleyan).  i 
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HOT     SPRINGS     NATIONAL      PARK. 
ARK. 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    WEST    VTRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  9.  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  PulbrichtI. 
who  is  necessarily  absent  today,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  at  his  request,  to 
have  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks a  statement  he  has  prepared  re- 
lating to  Hot  Springs  National  Park, 
Ark.,  and  excerpts  from  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Hot  Springs  Sentinel- 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  excerpts  from  the  article  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Hot  Speinos  Na'HOnal  Park.  Ark. 
(Statement  by  Senator  Fdlbright) 

Mr.  FuLBRiOHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
the  name  of  Hot  Springs  National  Park  is 
familiar  to  every  member  of  the  Senate.  This 
picturesque  city,  nestled  in  the  folds  of  the 
Ouachita  mountains,  is  among  the  leading 
tourist  attractions  not  only  In  Arkansas  but 
in  the  entire  United  States.  Invigorating 
thermal  baths,  spectacular  scenery,  three 
sparkling  lakes  ideal  for  fishing  and  water- 
skiing,  friendly  people  who  still  nourish 
their  long  tradition  of  Southern  hospitality — 
Hot  Springs  has  them  all. 

The  city  and  its  environs  present  a  refresh- 
ing, serene  contrast  to  the  oppressive  at- 
mosphere of  our  nation's  increasingly 
blighted  urban  areas,  where  noise,  fllth, 
crime,  and  the  sheer  abrasive  pressure  of 
overcrowded  humanity  drive  men  to  lives  of 
quiet  desperation.  In  the  mountains,  men 
have  always  felt  free:  and  as  our  tech- 
nological society  grows  daily  more  complex, 
impersonal,  and  confining,  men  are  im- 
pelled by  some  inner  need  to  seek  out  those 
last  remaining  places  where,  as  in  Hot 
Springs,  life  Is  still  lived  on  a  humane  scale, 
men  still  know  their  neighbors,  and  the 
liberating  touch  of  nature  is  never  far  away. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  reasons  such  as 
these  that  Hot  Springs'  international  fame 
as  a  health  spa,  vacation  retreat,  and  re- 


tirement community  continues  to  grow.  To- 
day, I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  city  has  ac- 
quired yet  another  distinction.  Elderly  per- 
sons who  come  to  Hot  Springs  will  now  And 
that  it  has  a  program  of  health  services  sec- 
ond to  none.  This  fact  was  recently  the  sub- 
ject of  an  entire  special  supplement  in  the 
Hot  Springs  Sentinel-Record.  As  the  leading 
article  points  out: 

"Nowhere  else  can  the  senior  citizen  en- 
titled to  Medicare  receive  the  full  range  of 
health  services  available  in  this  world  famed 
spa.  Facilities  for  the  aged  and  infirm  fed- 
erally approved  for  all  phases  of  the  MedlCLire 
program  are  to  be  found  In  Hot  Springs 
where  the  thermal  waters  are  made  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  treatment.  Recent  approval 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration  of  the 
Libbey  Memorial  Physical  Medicine  Center 
as  a  rehabilitation  agency  under  Medicare, 
and  Health  Services,  Inc..  scheduled  to  be 
a  provider  of  services  through  the  PMC.  form 
the  final  link  in  the  chain  that  puts  Hot 
Springs  at  the  top  of  the  health  center  list  ' 

This  Informative  supplement,  sixteen  pages 
In  length  with  four  pages  of  color  photos 
which  reveal  why  Hot  Springs  has  acquired 
the  nickname  "Little  Switzerland."  was 
sponsored  by  the  Sentinel- Record  and  more 
than  a  dozen  civic  organizations,  hospitals, 
nursing  homes,  banks,  and  business  enter- 
prises. 

Mr.  President,  believing  as  I  do  that  Hot 
Springs'  outstanding  future  in  the  field  of 
health  services  deserves  nationwide  atten- 
tion. I  shall  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  several  selected  ex- 
cerpts from  the  supplement. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Exhibit  I 
(From  the  Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  Sentinel- 
Record  1 

The  Bathing  Industry 

Hot  Springs'  bathing  Industry,  highly  spe- 
cialized and  widely  recognized,  is  known 
throughout  the  world. 

The  therapeutic  bath.  Just  one  phase  of 
the  industry,  has  become  a  special  science  In 
Itself. 

With  changes  In  the  Medicare  Law,  effec- 
tiv'e  July  1  of  this  year,  providing  coverage 
for  physical  and  hydrotherapy  treatments  If 
those  treatments  are  given  on  an  outpatient 
basis  by  participating  agencies,  Hot  Springs' 
reputation  as  a  health  center  is  bound  to 
become  even  more  popular.  Especially  among 
those  In  the  senior  citizen  category  and  cov- 
ered by  the  Medicare  program. 

The  tradition  of  the  thermal  springs  re- 
mains today  as  it  has  thit>ugh  many  ages — 
wooded  hills,  vaporous  waters  and  restful. 
yet  holiday  air.  It  was  thus  when  DeSoto  in 
1541  found  Indians  had  already  discovered 
the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  Hot  Springs 
waters. 

History  reveals  that  the  flrst  bathhouses 
here  were  merely  crude  shacks  built  before 
1804.  In  their  place  today  the  visitor  finds 
million  dollar  structures,  eight  of  them  along 
famed  Bath  House  Row  in  downtown  Hot 
Springs,  one  of  which  (the  Quapaw)  is  op- 
erated as  a  hydrotherapy  center  under  the 
name,  "Health  Services,  Inc."  Off-hour  bath- 
ing, a  new  innovation  at  this  facility,  is 
proving  extremely  popular. 

Physical  Medicine  Center 
The  Libbey  Memorial  Physical  Medicine 
Center,  the  only  such  facility  In  the  nation 
operating  under  federal  government  regula- 
tion, provided  all  the  out-patient  hydro- 
therapy treatment  given  in  Arkansas  during 
the  July-December  period  of  1967  and  now 
has  won  approval  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration as  a  rehabilitation  agency  un- 
der provisions  of  the  Medicare  program. 

The  Center,  operated  by  a  corporation 
made  up  of  various  bathhouse  concession- 
aires, is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  mod- 
em physical  treatment  facilities  in  the  world. 
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with  the  above  approval  as  a  rehabilita- 
tion agency  and  with  the  many  complete 
physical  therapy  services  offered,  the  future 
of  the  Physical  Medicine  Center  is  unlimited, 
in  the  opinicn  ct  Fred  Farmere,  director. 

After  the  Medicare  patient  has  met  certain 
requirements,  he  may  take  advantage  of  the 
services  offered  at  the  Center  and  which 
could  not  be  provided  in  his  home. 

Farmere  points  out  that  Hot  Springs  now 
has  every  facility  for  treatment  of  patients 
past  65. 

"With  approval  of  the  Center  as  a  rehabil- 
itation agency  and  the  new  Health  Services, 
Inc.,  which  soon  will  be  approved  as  a  pro- 
vider of  services  for  the  Center,  we  have  here 
in  Hot  Springs  a  total  combination  of  serv- 
ices for  the  patient  that  are  not  available 
elsewhere,  even  though  the  law  provides  they 
can  be,""  the  director  said.  "We  have  available 
rooms  in  hospitals  for  acute  care;  we  have 
fine  extended  care  facilities,  and  the  thermal 
waters.  We  can  now  operate  the  outpatient 
phase  of  the  Medicare  program  on  an  out- 
patient basis,  whereas  we  formerly  were  only 
a  provider  of  services  to  the  State  Health 
Department's  Home  Health  Agency." 

Payment  may  be  made  under  Medicare  for 
outpatient  physiclal  therapy  services  fur- 
nished by  a  participating  provider  of  services 
on  or  after  J'aly  1.  1968  only  where  a  physi- 
cian has  certified  that  (1)  such  services  are 
or  were  required  because  the  individual 
needed  physical  therapy  services  on  an  out- 
patient basis.  (2)  a  plan  for  furnishing  such 
services  has  been  established  and  is  periodi- 
cally reviewed  by  the  physician,  and  (3)  such 
services  are  or  were  furnished  while  the  in- 
dividual is  or  was  under  the  care  of  a  physi- 
cian. In  addition,  the  plan  of  treatment 
established  by  the  physician  must  prescribe 
the  type,  amount,  and  duration  of  the  physi- 
cal therapy  services  to  be  furnished  the  In- 
dividual. 

Under  the  Medicare  program,  originally, 
Farmere  pointed  out  the  patient  could  re- 
ceive certain  services — acute  care  (hospital); 
extended  care  (the  nursing  home  or  other 
extended  care  facility),  and  home  service 
(Which   included  physical  therapy). 

'There  were  many  things  that  could  not 
be  brought  to  the  home,  wheresis  now  the 
patient  can  be  brought  to  the  services,"  he 
bald. 

"I  would  say  that  80  per  cent  of  our 
patients  will  qualify  for  this  assistance.  We 
no  longer  charge  the  patient  directly  but 
present  claims  through  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield,  intermediary  In  Arkansas  for  Medi- 
care, as  the  hospitals  do  since  we  are  a  re- 
habilitation agency  in  our  own  right," 

Farmere  is  so  optimistic  about  the  future 
of  Health  Services,  Inc..  that  he  predicts  that 
within  two  years  time,  "there  will  have  to  be 
other  providers  of  such  services  and  not  Just 
the  Physical  Medicine  Center  and  Health 
Services,  Inc.  I  very  honestly  think  that  be- 
cause more  people  over  65  need  sp>ecific  ther- 
apies, the  entire  picture  will  lean  more  to- 
ward the  prescription  type  treatment. 

"So  many  things  are  tied  together  here 
in  Hot  Springs  that  anyone  over  65  will  have 
a  tremendous  opportunity  to  receive  all  nec- 
essary services  here.  All  these  things  are  not 
new  to  Hot  Springs  as  a  resort  but  never 
before  have  they  all  fitted  into  such  a  total 
pattern  as  now." 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lt.  Col. 
Arch  E.  Roberts,  AUS,  retired,  continues 
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his  pro-American  dissertations  on  the 
problems  which  face  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

His  latest  hard-hitting  work  "The 
Anatomy  of  a  Revolution"  appeared  in 
the  Woman  Constitutionalist  for  August 
3,  1968,  the  official  publication  of  the 
Women  for  Constitutional  Government. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Roberts'  article  for 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Anatomy  or  a  Revolution 
(By  Arch  E.  Roberts,  Lt.  Col.,  AUS   (Ret.), 

Sal  us    Republlcae  Supreme  Est  Lex*) 

(Colonel  Roberts,  author  of  the  award- 
winning  t>ook  "Victory  Denied,"  played  a 
prominent  role  in  the  U.S.  Senate  "military 
muzzling"'  investigation  In  1962.  He  sub- 
sequently won  a  precedent-setting  court 
case  ag^alnst  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
retired  in  1965.  terminating  twenty-six 
years'  Army  service.  Roberts  now  heads  a  na- 
tional campaign  to  restore  the  Constitution. 

(It  Is  appallingly  clear  that  America  the 
t>eautiful  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  politi- 
cal madmen ! 

(Our  people  are  exploited  and  terrorized 
by  coercive  domestic  policy  at  home;  our 
sons  are  betrayed  in  "no-win"  military  ad- 
ventures abroad;  and  our  national  honor  and 
integrity  are  compromised  all  over  the  globe. 

(An  increasing  number  of  U.S.  citizens, 
seeking  recovery  of  national  reason,  recom- 
mend and  endorse  a  public  examination  of 
this  strategy  of  defeat.  They  believe,  as  you 
believe,  that  the  peril  of  political  madness 
can  be  ignored  only  on  pain  of  extinction  of 
the  State.  Americans  must,  they  warn,  iso- 
late the  psychology  of  those  who  promote 
rebellion  and  Inspire  a  study  of  the  anatomy 
of  revolution.) 

One  of  these  alarmed  Americans  Is  David 
O.  Woodbury,  author  of  23  books  of  science, 
who  said  in  the  "Manchester  Union  Leader," 
"We  are  confronted  by  a  horde  of  madmen. 
Mad  in  the  same  sense  that  Hitler  was  mad — 
a  fact  which  the  whole  world  accepts.  Mad 
In  the  sense  that  their  conduct,  their  aspira- 
tion, their  reasoning,  their  actions  are  those 
of  minds  out  of  control,  irrational,  unsound, 
blown  by  a  hurrlcance  of  willful  Insistence 
upon  principles  that  civilization  has  proved 
over  and  over  again  to  be  specious  and  often 
degenerate." ' 

It  Is  also  apparent  that  Insanity  has  re- 
cruited a  vast  apparatus  of  propaganda  and 
employs  a  diabolical  cleverness  in  posing  as 
the  protector  and  benefactor  of  mankind 
while  actually  furthering  nihilistic  objectives. 

Contemporary  history.  In  fact,  convincingly 
suggests  that  those  who  head  the  Federal 
Government  are  manipulated  by  mattolds — 
by  men  of  unt>alanced  and  dangerous  bril- 
lance.  These  hidden  exploiters  of  the  United 
States  power  structure  apply  an  inverted 
psycho-eugenic  science  as  a  weap>on  against 
the  people.  They  have,  seemingly,  perfected 
a  sophisticated  and  systematized  plan,  incor- 
porating brainwashing  and  genetic  prostitu- 
tion, to  achieve  Soviet-style  control  over  the 
American  social  order. 

To  escape  the  dolorous  fate  of  yesterday's 
people,  Americans  can  dispel  this  doctrine 
of  darkness  by  disseminating  definitive  Intel- 
ligence and  by  adopting  corrective  political 
action.  Power-entrenched  mattolds  can  only 
be  overthrown  by  an  informed  and  Indig- 
nant electorate. 

It  is  proposed  that  psychopathic  malig- 
nancy threatening  the  American  civilization 
be  examined  in  depth  and  the  knowledge 
gained  thereby  applied  with  surgical  finality. 
Let  iis  begin  by  defining  the  nature  of  the 
foe. 

Sociologist  Max  Nordau  has  identified 
three  classifications  of  the  mattold. 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


"A  mattold  or  half-fool.""  Nordau  said, 
"who  is  full  or  organic  feelings  of  dislike, 
generalizes  his  subjective  state  Into  a  system 
of  pessimism,  of  "Weltschmertz" — weariness  of 
life. 

"Another,  In  whom  a  loveless  egoism  dom- 
inates all  thought  and  feeling,  so  that  the 
whole  exterior  world  seems  to  him  hostile, 
organizes  his  anti-social  instincts  Into  the 
theory  of  anarchism. 

"A  third,  who  suffers  from  moral  insen- 
sibility, so  that  no  bond  of  sympathy  Units 
him  with  his  fellow  man  or  with  any  living 
thing,  and  who  is  obsessed  by  vanity  amount- 
ing to  megalomania,  preaches  a  doctrine  of 
the  Superman,  who  is  to  know  no  considera- 
tion and  no  compassions,  be  bound  by  no 
moral  principle,  but  'live  his  own  life'  with- 
out regard  for  others. 

"When  these  half -fools,  as  often  happens 
speak  an  excited  language."  said  Nordau, 
"when  their  imaginations,  unbridled  by 
logic  or  understanding,  supplies  them  with 
odd,  startling  fancies  and  surprising  asso- 
ciations and  images — their  writings  make  a 
strong  Impression  on  thought  in  the  cul- 
tivated   circles   of    their    times."  - 

Irrational  political  decisions  at  policy- 
making levels  force  upon  perceptive  Ameri- 
cans the  conclusion  that  an  invisible  gov- 
ernment of  men  "unbridled  by  logic  or  un- 
derstanding"" has  acquired  ultimate  power 
and  influence  in  the  United  States.  Further- 
more, the  image-building  manipulations  of 
these  mattolds  favor  the  development  of 
similar  attitudes  in  others  and  give  thou- 
sands—perhaps minions — of  normally  well- 
balanced  persons  the  courage  to  overtly  en- 
gage In  absurd  or  Infamous  acts. 

■'.  .  .Through  the  Influence  of  the  teach- 
ings of  degenerate  half-fools."  Nordau  con- 
tinued, "conditions  arise  which  do  not.  like 
the  cases  of  insanity  and  crime,  admit  of 
expression  In  figures,  but  can  nevertheless 
in  the  end  be  defined  through  their  political 
and  social  effects.  We  gradually  observe  a 
general  loosening  of  morality,  a  disappear- 
ance of  logic  from  thought  and  action,  a 
morbid  irritability  and  vacillation  of  public 
opinion,  a  relaxation  of  character.  Offenses 
are  treated  with  a  frivolous  or  sentimental 
indulgence  which  encourages  rascals  of  all 
kinds.  People  lose  the  power  of  moral  in- 
dignation, and  accustom  themselves  to  de- 
spise It  as  something  banal,  unadvanced, 
inelegant,  unintelligent.  Deeds  that  would 
formerly  have  disqualified  a  man  forever 
from  public  life  are  no  longer  an  obstacle  In 
his  career,  so  that  suspicious  and  tainted 
personalities  find  It  possible  to  rise  to  re- 
sponsible positions  .  .  .  Nobody  is  shocked  by 
the  most  absurb  proposals,  measures,  and 
fashions,  and  folly  rules  in  legislation,  ad- 
ministration, domestic  and  foreign  poll- 
tics  .  .  .  Everybody  harps  upon  his  'rights' 
and  rebels  against  every  limitation  of  his 
arbitrary  desires  by  law  or  custom.  Everybody 
tries  to  escape  from  the  compulsion  of  dis- 
cipline and  shake  off  the  burden  of  duty."  ' 

Published  fifty-six  years  ago,  Nordau's 
commentary,  "The  Degeneration  of  Classes 
and  Peoples,"  is  a  shocking  prophecy  of  the 
mattold- directed  malaise  besetting  America 
today.  The  destructive  social  doctrines  of  our 
own  time,  attractive  on  the  surface  but  ba- 
sically subversive,  are  essentially  the  product 
of  unsound  reasoning  by  unsound  brains.  So- 
ciologist Nordau  ably  analyzed  the  enormous 
harm  done  by  such  individuals  preaching 
negative  dogma.  They  lead  astray  vast  num- 
bers of  average  people  whose  intelligence  Is 
not  high  enough  to  protect  them  against 
clever  fallacies  clothed  In  emotional  appeal, 
and  they  arouse  the  degenerate  elements  and 
primitive  types  in  society. 

In  his  ixxjk.  "The  Revolt  Against  Civiliza- 
tion."" Lothrop  Stoddard  indicts  these  po- 
litical madmen  and  suggests  the  manner  In 
which  protectors  of  the  American  civiliza- 
tion may  meet  the  challenge  of  our  day. 

Stoddard  observed,  ".  .  .  Construction  and 
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destruction,  progr«M  and  nfpeag.  evolution 
and  reTOiiutlon.  ar«  alike  the  work  of  dynamic 
minorltle*.  Numerically  small,  talented  elites 
create  and  advance  hlgb  civilizations',  while 
Jacobine  Prance  and  Bolshevlc  Russia  pwove 
how  a  small  but  ruthless  revolutionary  fac- 
tion can  wreck  a  social  order  and  tyrannize 
a  great  population.  Of  course."  he  said, 
"these  dynamic  groups  are  composed  pri- 
marily of  leaders — they  are  the  otBcers'  corps 
of  much  larger  armies  which  mobilize  In- 
stinctively when  crises  arise."  • 

The  profound  effect  which  a  numerically 
Insignificant  intellectual  elite  can  have  on 
the  progress  of  a  civilization  Is  Illustrated  by 
the  classic  Athenian  example. 

"In  the  two  centuries  between  500  and  300 
B.C.."  reported  geneticist  Edwin  Conklln. 
"the  small  and  relatively  baxren  country  of 
Attica,  with  an  area  and  total  population 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  present  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  but  with  less  than  one-fifth 
as  many  free  persons,  produced  at  least  25 
Illustrious  men.  Among  statesmen  and  com- 
manders there  were:  MUtlades.  Themlstocles. 
Arlstldes.  Clmon.  Pericles.  Phoclon;  among 
poets.  Aeschylus.  Euripides.  Sophocles.  Aris- 
tophanes: among  philosophers  and  men  of 
science.  Socrates.  Plato.  Aristotle.  E>emetrlU8, 
TheopbMMtus:  among  architects  and  artists. 
letlnuBr  Phidias,  Praxiteles.  Polgnotus: 
among  historians.  Thucydldes  and  Xeno- 
phon:  among  orators.  Aeschlnes,  Demos- 
thenes. Isocrates,  Lyslas. 

"In  this  small  country."  said  Conklln.  "In 
the  space  of  two  centuries  there  appeared 
such  a  galaxy  of  illustrious  men  as  has 
never  been  found  on  the  whole  earth  in  any 
two  centuries  since  that  time.  Oalton » 
concludes  that  the  average  ability  of  the 
Athenian  race  of  that  period  was.  on  the 
lowest  estimate,  as  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  English  race  of  the  present  day  as 
the  latter  is  above  that  of  the  African  Ne- 
gro."' 

Eugenlcally.  civilization  has  been  a  catas- 
trophe to  the  race  which  has  created  it. 
Oenetlclst  Samuel  J  Holmes.  Ph.  D..  in  his 
book^"The  Trend  of  the  Race."  quotes  from 
an  earlier  authority.  Lapouge.  who  noted 
the  depressing  effects  which  selective  agen- 
cies have  had  on  ancient  and  modem 
societies.  Both  of  these  authorities  deter- 
mined that  robust  blood  lines  are  con- 
sumed by  an  advancing  culture,  while  those 
of  little  worth  are  artlflcally  protected  and, 
eventxially.  overwhelm  the  established  order. 
The  morbid  statistics  of  decline  were  dis- 
cussed In  Lapouge's  work.  "Les  Selections 
Sociales."  published  in  1869.  Lapouge  de- 
scribed the  operation  of  several  forms  of  social 
selection,  1.  e.,  military,  political,  religious, 
moral,  legal,  economic  and  systematic,  all  of 
which  are  brought  into  play  as  a  consequence 
of  the  development  of  civilization. 

"The  racial  Influence  of  civilization," 
concluded  Holmes,  "Is  therefore  bad." '  It 
will  continue  to  be  "bad"  until  advanced 
societies  learn  to  cope  successfully  with  overt 
and  covert  forces  inimical  to  the  bearers  of 
the  social  order. 

The  decay  of  ancient  races  and  civilizations 
may  have  been  tolerable  to  man  at  a  time 
when  there  were  available  evolved  and 
mlllenial-tempered  races  to  move  into  the 
vacuum  created  by  the  fall  of  a  preceding 
culture.  Such  reservoirs  of  high-quality 
lineage,  however,  no  longer  exist;  and  none 
appear  visible  on  the  genetic  horizon. 

The  attrltlonal  loss  of  "talented  elites"  has 
been  further  accelerated  in  our  era  by  the 
Introduction  into  society  of  chromosomal- 
damaging  chemicals — a  genetic  horror  which 
Lapouge  and  Holmes  could  not  have  imag- 
ined In  their  studies  of  agencies  affecting 
selection  in  man.  Mankind's  twentieth- 
century  threat,  psychedelic  drugs,  has  the  di- 
mensions of  a  genocldal  time  bomb. 

The  American  civilization,  no  less  than  did 
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the  Athenian,  depends  upon  the  quality  of 
the  men  and  women  who  are  the  be*rera  of 
it.  All  the  accumulations  of  instruments  and 
ideas,  massed  and  welded  into  marvelous 
structures,  rest  upon  living  foundations. 
Should  these  living  foundations  decay  by 
attrition,  crumble  by  subversion,  or  be  de- 
stroyed by  artificial  means,  the  mightiest 
civilization  will  sag,  crack,  and  at  last 
crash  down  in  ruin. 

"The  revolt  against  civilization."  said  Stod- 
dard, "goes  deeper  thaij  we  are  apt  to  supp>ose. 
However  elaborate  and  persuasive  may  be  the 
modem  doctrines  of  rebellion,  they  are  mere 
rationalizations  of  an  Instinctive,  primitive 
urge."  ■ 

A  factor  carefully  avoided  In  today's  studies 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  revolution  Is  the 
fact  that  individuals  or  groups  placed  at  cul- 
tural levels  above  their  capacities  instinc- 
tively revert  to  lower  and  more  congenial 
surroundings.  Atavistic  forces  forever  seek  to 
disrupt  advanced  societies  and  drag  them 
down-  to  more  aboriginal  levels.  The  hlgh- 
placed  mattold  recruits,  molds,  inflames,  and 
then  unleashes  these  forces  against  the 
existing  social  order,  to  bring  It  crashing 
down  In  "ruin." 

Stoddard  stated  a  self-evident  fact,  to 
which  all  of  us  may  subscribe:  Revolutions 
do  not  spring  from  nothing.  Behind  the  revolt 
against  an  established  society,  there  lies  a 
long  formative  period  during  which  the 
forces  of  chaos  gather  while  the  forces  of 
order  decline.  Revolutions  thus  give  ample 
warning  of  their  approach. 

The  symptoms  of  revolution,  Stoddard  ob- 
served, may  be  categorized  in  three  stages: 
(1)  destructive  criticism  of  the  existing 
order,  (2)  revolutionary  theorizing  and  agita- 
tion, and  (3)  revolutionary  action.* 

Americans  have  witnessed  the  promotion 
and  implementation  of  the  flrst  two  stages 
of  incipient  revolution  and  now  behold  the 
beginnings  of  revolutionary  action  aimed  at 
toppling  this  social  order — all  the  work  of 
degenerate  forces  which  have  gained  decisive 
position  in  the  socisil  structure  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  it.  Strong  societies  are  not 
oveturned  by  revolution.  Before  revolution 
can  succeed,  the  social  order  must  be  under- 
mined and  morally  compromised.  Subverting 
the  existing  order  is  a  genetic  compulsion  of 
the  mattold.  Slck-bralned  men,  occupying 
rarlfled  position,  have  nailed  the  revolu- 
tionary banner  of  "Liberty,  Equality,  Frater- 
nity" to  the  mast  of  our  ship  of  state.  Behind 
a  concealing  curtain  of  "humanltarlanlsm," 
they  now  direct  the  course  of  our  nation  to 
chaos,  to  oblivion,  to  a  soviet  twilight  zone. 

The  cynical  program  of  these  madmen  will 
lead,  unless  reversed,  to  the  eclipse  of  the 
American  civilization. 

Paul  Popenow  and  Roswell  H.  Johnfeon.  In 
their  book.  "Applied  Eugenics,"  question  the 
so-called  "Law  of  Civilization  and  Decay." 
They  and  other  eugenics  authorities  suggest 
that  a  civilization  might  be  immortal  if  its 
high-type  genetic  stock  continues  to  produce 
an   adequate  quota  of  superior   individuals. 

Stoddard  declared  that  this  has  never  oc- 
curred because  of  three  destructive  tenden- 
cies which  have.  In  times  past,  always 
brought  civilizations  to  decline  and  ruin. 
These  three  tendencies,  he  said,  are  ( 1 )  the 
tendency  to  structural  overloading,  (2)  the 
tendency  to  biological  regression,  and  (3)  the 
tendency  to  atavistic  revolt.'" 

The  shock  troops  for  the  American  revolu- 
tion of  the  1960's  are  the  same  type  of  con- 
genital savage,  the  same  kind  of  eugenic 
degenerate,  and  the  same  rejected  humanity 
employed  to  overturn  the  social  order  in 
Prance,  In  Russia,  and  in  a  succession  of 
similar  national  convulsions.  Comprehend- 
ing the  emotional  mechanisms  which  trigger 
the  human  power  base  of  revolution  is  a 
prime  requisite  to  devising  a  counter- force. 
These  factors  are  unchanging  and  predict- 
able, and  have  been  successfully  exploited  for 
generations  by  those  who  promote  rebellion. 
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The  attitude  of  the  unadaptable  toward 
the  civilization  which  rejects  him  is  certainly 
one  of  instinctive  opposition  and  discontent. 
These  feelings  vary  from  unreasoning  dislike 
to  flaming  hatred.  This  volcano  of  emotion 
Is  flnally  directed,  not  merely  against  Imper- 
fections In  the  social  order,  but  against  the 
social  order  Itself.  This  lb  a  point  which  is 
rarely  mentioned  or  understood.  Neverthe- 
less, it  Is  the  most  Important  issue  of  the 
whole  matter. 

"We  must  realize  clearly  that  the  basic 
attitude  of  the  Under  Man."  Stoddard  said, 
"is  an  instinctive  and  natural  revolt  against 
civilization.  The  reform  of  abuses  may  di- 
mlnlah  the  Intensity  of  social  discontent.  It 
may  also  diminish  the  numbers  of  the  dis- 
contented, because  social  abuses  precipitate 
Into  the  depths  many  persons  who  do  not 
really  belong  there:  persons  who  were  In- 
nately capable  of  achieving  the  social  order 
If  they  had  a  fair  chance.  But  excluding  all 
such  anamalous  cases,  there  remains  a  %'a^t 
residue  of  unadaptable,  depreciated  human- 
ity, essentially  unclvlllzable  and  Incorrigibly 
engenders  within  itself  hordes  of  savages  and 
barbarians,  ripe  for  revolt  and  ever  ready  to 
pour  forth  and  destroy."  " 

When  a  civilization  falters  beneath  Its  ovhn 
weight  and  by  the  genetic  decay  of  Its  human 
foundations:  when  its  "marvelous  structures" 
are  shaken  by  war.  dissension,  or  calamity: 
then  the  long-repressed  forces  of  atavistic 
revolt  are  marshaled  and  launched  in  scream- 
ing hatred  against  the  existing  social  order. 

When  the  final  terror  begins,  when  revolu- 
tion is  unleashed.  It  will  then  be  found  that 
the  standing  army  which  society  maintains 
to  defend  itself,  i.e.,  policemen,  soldiers, 
Judges,  legislators  and  other  agencies  of  or- 
der, is  neutralized,  captured,  subverted  and 
compromised.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
power  structure  of  the  civilization  has  been 
covertly  transferred  from  the  hands  of  those 
who  created  It  to  an  alien  control.  And.  it 
will  be  fotind  that  subversion  of  the  social 
order  and  the  concealed  recruitment  of  the 
legions  of  revolt  have  been  accomplished  by 
those  who  pose  as  the  benefactors  and  pro- 
tectors of  humanity. 

"A  paramount  issue  revealed  in  this  study." 
I  stated  In  "Victory  Denied."  is  the  ugly 
fact  that  concealed  International  planners 
manlpxUate  the  highest  echelons  of  our  gov- 
ernment. They  organize  world-wide  political 
apparatuses  and  they  generate  long-range 
revolutionary  movements  so  as  to  Inflltraie 
and  destroy  existing  American  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  religious  disciplines  with  the 
objective  of  erecting  upon  the  ruins  a  one- 
world  collectlvtst  state."  " 

That  world  revolution  follows  an  ancient 
pattern  of  Infiltration,  subversion,  and  rebel- 
lion is  historically  Irrefutable. 

"If  any  doubt  on  this  point  still  remains." 
said  British  historian  Nesta  Webster,  "if  the 
history  of  the  World  Revolution  .  .  .  does 
not  prove  that  the  revolutionary  movement 
for  the  last  140  years  (before  1921)  has  been 
the  work  of  a  conspiracy  whose  aims  are  en- 
tirely unconnected  with  the  interests  and 
demands  of  the  people,  how  are  we  to  ac- 
count for  the  following  undeniable  facts: 

"1.  That  although  the  grievances  of  the 
people  throughout  this  period  have  varied 
according  to  the  changing  conditions  of  our 
civilization,  the  programme  of  the  social  rev- 
olution has  never  varied.  For  it  the  suc- 
ceeding outbreaks  had  been  made  by  the 
people  each  would  have  been  distinguished 
by  different  war-cries,  different  aims  arislne 
from  the  exigencies  of  the  moment:  instead 
of  this  each  outbreak  has  been  carried  on  to 
th"  same  slogans,  has  repeated  the  same 
catch-words,  and  each  has  been  directly 
copied  from  the  earliest — and  until  1917— 
the  most  successful  attempt,  the  first  French 
Revolution. 

"2.  That  the  leaders  of  the  movement  have 
never,  in  a  single  instance,  been  men  of  the 
people,   but   always   members   of   \he   upper 
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or  middle  classes  who^-could  not  by  any  pos- 
sibility be  regarded  as*  victims  of  oppression. 
And,  if  It  Is  objected  that  these  men  were 
disinterested  fanatics  fighting  In  a  cause  that 
was  not  their  own,  then — 

"3.  That,  with  rare  exceptions  such  as 
LioulB  Blanc,  they  Invariably  displayed  com- 
plete unconcern  for  the  sufferings  of  the  peo- 
ple BOid  a  total  disregard  for  human  life.  No 
instance  has  ever  been  recorded  of  pity  or 
sympathy  displayed  by  the  Terrorists  of 
France  towards  any  Individual  members  of 
the  working  classes;  on  the  contrary,  they 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  ail  complaints.  The 
Marxists  and  Bakunlnlsts  mutually  accused 
each  other  of  regarding  the  people  as  'can- 
non fodder". 

"4.  That  each  outbreak  has  occurred  not 
when  the  cause  of  the  people  was  hopeless 
but  on  the  eve  of  great  reforms. 

"5.  That  each  has  been  followed  not  by  re- 
form but  by  a  period  of  reaction.  For  twenty 
years  after  the  flrst  French  Revolution  the 
very  word  "reform"  could  hardly  be  breathed 
even  In  England. 

"6.  That  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  each  out- 
break has  thus  thrown  back  the  cause  of 
the  people,  each  has  been  represented  to 
the  people  as  a  step  forward  and  further  rev- 
olutions have  been  advocated. 

"The  revolutionary  movement  of  1776  to 
the  present  day  is  therefore  the  work  of  a 
continuous  conspiracy  working  for  its  own 
ends  and  against  the  Interests  of  the  p>eo- 
ple. "  ■» 

The  cabalistic  roots  of  revolution,  from  the 
French  Revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century 
to  the  pattern  of  rebellion  wracking  the 
American  civilization  today,  lead  to  the  for- 
mula for  secret  societies  and  subversive 
movements  inspired  by  Adam  Welshaupt. 
Professor  Welshaupt  adapted  the  principles 
of  nation-wrecking  from  more  archaic  con- 
spiracies and  formalized  a  system  for  world 
revolution.  The  aim  of  the  intrigue  was.  and 
continues  to  be,  the  surreptitious  imposition 
of  a  world  government  of  self-anointed  elite 
(Of  mattoids)  over  the  people  of  every  nation. 

Adam  Welshaupt,  born  in  1748,  created  11- 
luminlsm  (1776-1786)  and  assumed  the  il- 
luminated name  of  "Spartacus."  The  niu- 
minatl  was  launched  In  Munich,  Germany, 
on  May  1,  1776.  during  the  meeting  of  con- 
federates under  the  leadership  of  "Sparta- 
cus."" "niumlnatl"  meant  "light";  but  Ger- 
many soon  became  conscious  of  Its  sinister 
program,  which  included  world  revolution: 

"The  end  sanctifies  the  means.  The  good  of 
the  Order  Justifies  calumnies,  poisoning,  mur- 
ders, perjuries,  treasons,  rebellions;  briefly, 
all  that  the  prejudices  of  men  call  crime 
(Barruel,  Iv.  182.  189.  quoting  evidence  of 
Cossandey,  Utzschnelder,  and  Grun- 
berger) ."  '* 

And  world  government: 

"It  Is  necessary  to  establish  a  universal 
regime  of  domination,  a  form  of  government 
that  will  spread  out  over  the  whole  world  . . . 
(Barruel,  111,  97)."" 

And  destruction  of  the  Church: 

"We  must  acquire  the  direction  of  educa- 
tion— of  church  management — of  the  pro- 
fessorial chair  and  of  the  pulpit  .  .  .  (Robin- 
son, p.  191)."" 

And  abolition  of  family  life : 

"We  must  preach  the  warmest  concern  for 
humanity  and  make  people  indifferent  to  all 
other  relations    .   .    .    (Robinson,   p.   191).'"" 

Fortuitous  exposure  of  the  Illumlnatl  In 
Germany  aroused  the  p)eople.  and  Welshaupt 
and  his  followers  were  driven  out.  Fleeing  to 
Prance.  Welshaupt  and  his  accomplices  cre- 
ated a  new  group,  which  they  called  the 
Jacobine  Society,  or  the  Sons  of  Jacob.  The 
Jacobine  Society  flrst  perverted,  then  recruit- 
ed to  their  cause,  a  vast  network  of  financial, 
social  and  political  leaders.  Through  this  co- 
vert   apparatus,    the   Jacobine   Society   ultl- 
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mately  Influenced,  and  then  controlled,  every 
facet  of  the  French  social  order. 

In  his  conunentary.  "The  Rise  and  Progress 
of  Revolution,""  Judge  Alexander  Addison. 
President  of  the  County  Courts.  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  wrote  as  follows: 

"The  Jacobine  Society  In  Paris  soon  bore 
down  every  authority,  and.  In  fact,  governed 
the  whole  nation.  It  guided  the  Parisian 
populace,  overawed  the  National  Assembly, 
and,  by  means  of  its  affiliated  societies 
throughout  the  kingdom,  led  public  opinion, 
and  directed  all  measures  every  where  as  It 
pleased;  and  nothing  could  resist  its 
force  .  .  . 

"The  views  of  this  abominable  sect  were 
displayed  in  eVery  part  of  Prance,  by  a  dis- 
regard of  all  morality  and  Justice,  of  the 
rights  of  marriage  and  property,  of  commerce 
and  manufacturers,  of  everything  which 
holds  society  together,  or  renders  life  valuable 
or  safe.  And,  In  pursuance  of  those  views; 
outrage,  violation,  murder,  pillage,  burning, 
and  devastation  were  evervwhere  perpetrated 
with  Indlscrlmlnating  fury;  till  all  social 
order  and  happiness  seemed  to  be  destroyed, 
and  Prance  verged  fast  to  barbarism. 

"This  was  the  third  part,  or  the  Antisocial 
Conspiracy,  to  destroy  the  principles  which 
adorn,  support,  and  connect  civil  society,  and 
to  bring  men  back  to  the  savage  state  of 
Nature.  Such  was  the  object  of  the  lUumlnees 
or  Illumlnatl,  members  of  the  sect  of  Illumi- 
nism  or  Illumlnatlsm.  Its  author  a  German 
Professor,  of  the  name  of  Welshaupt.  at 
Ingddstadt  In  Bavaria:  who  founded  and 
extended  the  sect,  with  profound  art  and 
secrecy,  and  with  the  daring  ambition  of 
governing  the  whole  world.  This  was  his  end; 
and  his  means  were  secret  societies,  or  cor- 
rupting public  opinion  by  means  of  the  press 
and  secret  societies."  i* 

The  resulting  French  Revolution  cost  the 
lives  of  nearly  one  million,  five-hundred 
thousand  French  citizens. 

While  the  revolution  was  burning  in 
France,  the  sparks  of  its  morbid  genesis  fell 
into  the  colleges  of  England  and  America 
where  their  heat  kindled  the  Fabian  Society 
and  Socialism.  On  the  continent  the  con- 
spirators conceived  Hegelian  Societies,  which 
produced  Marx  and  Engels.  Engels  later  es- 
tablished the  first  CommunUt  Bund;  and 
Marx  implemented  the  Illumlnatl  program 
and  embodied  Its  principles  in  his  bible  of 
dialectic  materlalsm,  "Das  Capital."  and  in 
the  call  for  arms  for  world  revolution  ""The 
Communist  Manifesto." 

These  doctrines  of  desolation  and  death 
were  propagated  under  the  pretense  of  giving 
light,  Uberty  and  happiness  to  man— to  make 
men  free,  equal,  and  happy! 

Nation  after  naUon  has  crumbled  beneath 
the  force  of  this  nlhlUstlc  teaching,  the 
excited  language  of  the  mattold. 

That  the  American  social  convulsion  is 
directed,  financed  and  propagandized  by  the 
spiritual  heirs  of  Welshaupt,  and  that  It  is 
based  upon  the  nation-wrecking  formula  of 
Illumlnism.  there  is  no  doubt.  The  U.S.  pro- 
gram, following  ancient  maxims,  is  scientifi- 
cally grounded  on  perverted  eugenics  and 
inverted  psychology.  The  political  madmen 
In  America  inflame  the  unadaptable,  the 
Incapable,  and  the  primitive  elements  in  our 
society  with  the  objective  of  destroying  the 
established  order  in  a  volcano  of  atavistic 
revolt. 

"Aglnter  Presse,"'  a  Lisbon-located  inter- 
national intelligence  digest,  provided  the  clue 
to  interlocking  subversion  in  the  United 
States  In  its  report  of  December  26,  1967.  AP 
.stated  that  there  now  exist  in  the  U.S.  nearly 
a  thousand  black  organizations  which  are 
preparing  their  members  for  an  armed  revolt. 
and  thai  these  militant  terrorist  groups  are 
financed  and  Inspired  by  highly  placed  white 
"Intellectuals." 

"For  the  most  part."  Aglnter  Presse  re- 
ported, "these  groups  are  supported  and  fi- 
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nanclally  aided  by  communists  or  American 
progressive  movements  (The  Ford  Founda- 
tion, for  example,  poured  in  more  than  500 
million  dollars  for  the  year  1966  alone).""'" 
Direct  involvement  of  United  States  govern- 
ment agencies  in  the  broad-spectrum  plan 
for  inciting  revolution  in  America  Is  so  well 
known  and  documented  as  to  need  -no  elab- 
oration. The  r^olutlonaries  are  so  arrogantly 
confident  thai  they  will  be  protected  by  the 
"intellectual  Alte"  which  directs  the  War  on 
Poverty,  for  elample,  that  they  now  publicly 
gloat  over  thi  fact  that  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportihrtty  finances  them. 

The  unconscionable  failure  of  the  Ameri- 
can press  to  publish  Information  concern- 
ing the  training  and  financing  of  these  revo- 
lutionary forces  in  the  United  States  Is  stun- 
ning evidence  of  the  control  over  communi- 
cations exercised  by  those  who  direct  the 
attack  upon  our  society. 

"  "We  must  take  care  that  our  writers  be 
well  puffed,'  ordered  Welshaupt.  and  that 
the  reviewers  do  not  depreciate  them;  there- 
fore we  must  endeavor  by  every  means  to 
gain  over  the  reviewers  and  Journalists;  and 
we  must  also  try  to  gain  the  booksellers,  who 
in  time  will  see  it  Is  their  Interest  to  side 
with  us."  (Robinson,  p.  191).'"» 

The  tax-exempt  Ford  Foundation,  which 
poured  In  more  than  500  million  dollars  dur- 
ing the  year  1966  to  finance  revolution  in  the 
United  States.  Is  also  a  prime  promoter  of 
one-world  government.  In  consonance  with 
the  trust  of  Welshaupfs  lUuminlsm.  the 
revolutionary  Societies,  and  the  later  im- 
plementations of  Engels,  Marx  and  the  Fa- 
bian Society,  the  Fund  for  the  Republic  (a 
Ford  Foundation  subsidiary)  has  produced 
many  "Intellectual""  studies  whose  aim  is  to 
create  a  propaganda  climate  favoring  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  one-world  government  by  the 
American  people.  A  current  example  is  "A 
Constitution  for  the  World,"  published  In 
1965.  The  "Grant  of  Powers,"  which  the  Ford 
Foundation  proposes  to  make  to  a  so-called 
"Federal  Republic  of  the  World,"  includes  the 
transfer  of  the  following  governmental  au- 
thority (all  In  violation  of  the  prohibitions 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States)  : 

"(a)  The  control  of  the  observance  of  the 
Constitution  In  all  the  component  commu- 
nities and  territories  of  the  Federal  World 
Republic,  which  shall  be  Indivisible  and  one. 

"(b)  The  furtherance  and  progressive  ful- 
fillment of  the  Duties  and  Rights  of  Man  In 
the  spirit  of  the  foregoing  Declaration,  with 
their  specific  enactment  in  such  fields  of  fed- 
eral and  local  relations  as  are  described 
hereinafter  (Art.  27  through  33). 

"■(c)  The  maintenance  of  peace;  and  to 
that  end  the  enactment  and  promulgation  of 
laws  which  shall  be  binding  upon  communi- 
ties and  upon  individuals  as  well. 

"(1)  The  laying  and  collecting  of  federal 
taxes,  and  the  establishment  of  a  plan  and 
a  budget  for  federal  expenditures. 

"'(m)  The  administration  of  the  World 
Bank  and  the  establishment  of  suitable 
world  fiscal  agencies  for  the  Issue  of  money 
and  control  of  credit. 

"(p)  The  super vlson  and  approval  of  laws 
concerning  emigration  and  immigration  and 
the  movement  of  p>eoples. 

"(r)  The  appropriation,  under  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  of  such  private  or  public 
property  as  may  be  necessary  for  federal  use, 
reasonable  compensation  being  made  there- 
for." -' 

The  Ford  Foundation  plan  for  a  Federal 
Republic  of  the  World  presumes,  of  course, 
to  dissolve  the  United  States  of  America;  to 
subject  her  citizens  to  the  dictates  and 
whims  of  alien  courts;  to  transfer  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  and  material  to  a  one- world 
army;  to  directly  tax  the  American  f>eople  so 
as  to  reliably  support  one-world  government; 
to  establish  a  serf-society,  which  shall  be 
paid  for  Its  labors  at  a  rate  to  be  determined 
by  the  self-appointed  Caesars  of  the  world; 
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to  move  this  captive  labor  force  anywhere  on 
the  globe  at  wUl;  and  to  void  private  property 
right* — except  In  the  case  of  the  mattold- 
ellte,  who  shall  have  title  to  all. 

The  aristocracy  of  finance  thua  clearly  pre- 
dict* the  dlsenfranchisement  of  free  men,  the 
breeding  of  a  submissive  world  population, 
and  the  elimination  of  any  independent  In- 
telligence which  might,  now  or  In  the  future, 
challenge  the  mangods  of  tbla  "Brave  New 
World." 

There  Is  a  terrible  familiarity  about  the 
totalitarian  concepts  cr  che  Ford  Foundation. 
The  thought  persists  that  we  have  heard 
these  degenerate  ideas  promoted  In  recent 
times — allegedly  backed  by  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  government. 

But,  of  course!  These  projections  are  In- 
corporated, and  Identified  as  ofllclal  policy. 
In  the  General  Agreement  on  Trade  and 
Tariffs  (OATT),  In  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Development 
(UNCTAD),  and  In  the  highly  prop*gandlzed 
but  technically  obscure  Kennedy  Round  " 

The  gradual  approach  to  control  of  world 
trade  as  an  objective  of  world  government 
under  the  United  Nations  was  overtly  made 
by  the  financial-industrial  cartel,  via  GAIT, 
In  1847.  .la  his  1961  Report  to  the  Congress 
on^.S.  participation  In  the  United  Nations. 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  (hence  the  sub- 
sequent designation  of  the  "Kennedy  Round" 
for  the  third  phase  of  this  progreaslve  plan) 
said.  In  effect,  that  under  United  Nations 
mandate  the  United  States  Is  obligated  to  re- 
build the  world,  to  pour  all  U.S.  wealth  into 
the  hands  of  international  cartellsts  for  re- 
distribution to  the  "have-nots,"  and  to  emi- 
grate the  U  3.  population  as  their  skills  and 
energies  are  needed  In  the  underdeveloped 
nations." 

In  the  second-phase  announcement  of 
1964.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  revealed 
that  emerging  nations  are  to  be  Industrialized 
under  UNCTAD.  Small  and  medltim-slze  busi- 
ness owners  destroyed  by  such  relocation  of 
production  and  labor  skills  will,  he  said,  be 
compensated  for  such  losses  by  loans  from 
the  United  Nations  International  Monetary 
Fund,  which  theoretically  will  enable  ruined 
American  buslneesmen  to  enter  new  fields 
of  endeavor — leaving  the  market  open  to 
tariff-free  Imports  from  UNCTAD-lndustrl- 
allzed  nations.-'* 

The  Kennedy  Round.  Implementing  the 
provisions  of  GATT  and  UNCTAD.  went  into 
effect  on  January  1.  1968. 

The  American  business  community,  to  ap- 
preciate their  bleak  future,  should  examine 
the  pertinent  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly Resolutions  to  which  the  Kennedy 
Round  refers.* 

The  key  to  achieving  these  one-world  ob- 
jectives Is,  of  course,  power — military  power 
to  enforce  the  edicts  of  the  financial-Indus- 
trial cartel.  The  transfer  of  military  power 
into  their  hands  is  being  accomplished  in  the 
name  of  disarmament. 

One-world  propagandists  and  their  dupes 
belat>or  the  expreesion  "general  and  total 
disarmament  ■  as  a  label  for  their  publicly 
announced  goal  of  "International  peace  and 
security."  This  is.  however,  a  false  and  mis- 
leading label;  for  the  fact  is  that  what  la 
actually  proposed  by  them  is  a  central  politi- 
cal authority  backed  by  overwhelming  armed 
force.  It  Is  painfully  clear  that  such  an  In- 
ternational "peace"  force — now  Imminent — 
Is  Intended  not  to  Insure  peace,  but  to  insure 
the  Involvement  of  Americans  and  their  sol- 
dier-sons In  Interminable  "no-wln"  military 
adventures — a  series  of  Koreas  and  Viet 
Nams  which  will  create  a  climate  of  conflict 
to   Justify   a  war-based   economy. 

■  Perpetual  War  for  Perpetual  Peace,"  ^  an 
unscrupulous  policy  of  unending  military 
entanglements,  was  revealed  with  stunning 
impAct  during  the  war  In  Korea,  when  it  be- 
came known  that  the  United  Nations  con- 
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trolled  the  action  on  Ijoth  sides  of  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel  "  The  agony  in  Korea  was  the 
first  U.S.  "no-wln"  war  instigated  to  advance 
"trade  and  aid"  objectives  of  the  financial- 
Industrial  cartel.  As  a  matter  of  historical 
record,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  United 
States  military  eetabUshment  In  South  Korea 
is  stUl  designated,  "The  United  Nations 
Command." 

The  same  U.N.  charade,  a  thinly  camou- 
flaged, stage-managed  war.  is  perpetuated 
In  Viet  Nam.  The  deception  of  U.S.  presiden- 
tial authority  Is  carefully  maintained,  of 
course,  but  the  real  chain  of  command  leads 
from  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  beaded  by 
Dr.  Leonid  N.  Kutakov  (a  Soviet  Commu- 
nist), through  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty  (SEATO  Is  a  UN.  Region- 
al Arrangement  with  headquarters  in  Bang- 
kok. Thailand),  to  Lt.  Gen.  Crelghton  W. 
Abrams  (a  member  of  the  powerful  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations  cabal) .  U.N.-Vlet 
Nam  interlocking  subversion  is.  In  fact,  suc- 
cinctly exposed  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Reso- 
lution, which  states  in  part : 

"Consonant  with  the  .  .  .  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  In  accordance  with  Its 
obligations  under  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty,  the  United  States 
Is,  therefore,  prepared,  as  the  President  de- 
termines, to  take  all  necessary  steps,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any 
member  or   protocol   state   .    .    .";    and 

"This  resolution  shall  expire  when  the 
President  shall  determine  that  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  area  Is  reasonably  assured 
by  International  conditions  created  by  ac- 
tion of  the  United  Nations.  .  ."  -• 

As  a  second  objective,  these  stage-man- 
aged wars  seirve  to  Intimidate,  to  confuse, 
and  to  condition  the  populace,  thus  leading 
to  public  resignation  and  ultimate  accept- 
ance of  one-world  government  as  a  "solu- 
tion" to  the  world's  political  ills. 

Lastly,  a  centrally  controlled  United  Na- 
tions army  will  be  employed  to  crush  recal- 
citrant governments  and  counter-insurgent 
(I.e.,  antl-U.N.)  people.  For  confirmation  of 
the  totalitarian  concept  embodied  in  the 
thrust  for  a  United  Nations  "peace"  force, 
we  need  but  recall  the  U.S.-sponsored  Car- 
negie EUidowment  plan,  "Apartheid  and 
United  Nations  Collective  Measures,"  which 
envisages  hurling  American  soldiers  against 
the  government  of  South  Africa  In  a  mas- 
sive blitzkrieg  to  reduce  that  country  to  a 
submissive  state  within  the  United  Nations 
world  body." 

Enforcing  leglslaUon  which  will  activate 
a  United  Nations  army  is  now  before  the 
United  States  Congress  In  the  form  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  No.  32,*'  House  Resolution 
No.  130."  and  other  bills  of  similar  nature. 
The  authority  to  transfer  the  United  States 
military  establishment  to  United  Nations 
central  control  was  carved  into  stone  by  the 
Congress  In  1961,  I.e.,  Public  Law  87-297." 
The  lineage  of  Illumlnlsm  is  today  within 
reach  of  their  ancient  goal  of  world  govern- 
ment via  the  lofty  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion The  United  Nations  Is.  without  question. 
the  prime  Instrument  for  covertly  imposing 
a  one-world  government  upon  the  people. 

"Entirely  through  self-constituted  author- 
ity." said  Congressman  John  T.  Wood,  "with- 
out a  single  particle  of  any  grant  of  power 
from  the  American  Constitution,  there  was 
formed  within  the  body  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, self-granted  powers  to  form  a  one- 
world  government,  with  hundreds  of  sub- 
sidiary organizations,  such  as  UNRAA, 
UNESCO,  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion. International  Child  Welfare,  the  Human 
Rights  Convention,  the  Genocide  pact,  and 
many  others  of  a  similar  Ilk.  While  the  char- 
ter of  the  United  States  Senate,  certainly  It 
was  never  Intended  that  these  later  powers 
should  be  spawned  from  the  womb  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  ..."'* 

The  promoters  of  United  Nations  purposes 
declare  that  Article  VI  of  the  Constitution 
makes  treaties.  Including  the  United  Nations 
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Treaty,  the  "Supreme  Law  of  the  Land  " 

"A  treaty,  however,  oannot  authorize  what 
the  Constitution  forbids. 

"No  federal  agent  has  the  power  or  the 
authority  to  modify  or  to  dissolve  the  Con- 
sUtuUonal  Compact."  " 

Colonel  H.  W.  Mathews.  In  a  "Houston 
Tribune"  article  entitled  "Founders'  Intent 
Made  Clear:  Treaties  Cannot  Override  Con- 
stitution," quoted  an  authority  contem- 
porary with  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
to  show  the  limited  grant  of  powers  under 
Article  VI.  In  hU  book,  "A  View  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America," 
William  Ralle,  L.L.D.,  a  distinguished  lawyer 
bom  In  1759.  explained  the  wording  of  the 
treaty-making  powers  in  this  fashion: 

"There  Is  a  variance  In  the  words  descrip- 
tive of  laws  and  those  of  treaties — In  the 
former  It  Is  said  those  (laws)  which  shall  be 
made  In  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  but 
treaties  are  described  as  having  been  made, 
or  which  shall  be  made  under  the  authority 

of  the  United  States.  

"The  explanation  Is.  that  at  the  time  of 
SMloptlng  the  Constitution,  certain  treaties 
existed,  which  had  been  made  by  Congress 
under  the  Confederation  (with  France,  the 
United  Netherlands,  and  particularly  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain),  the 
continuing  obligations  of  which  it  was  prop- 
er to  declare.  The  words  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States'  were  considered  as 
extending  equally  to  those  previously  made, 
and  to  those  which  should  subsequently  be 
effected.  But  although  the  former  could  not 
be  considered  as  made  pursuant  to  a  Con- 
stitution which  was  not  then  in  existence, 
the  latter  would  not  be  'under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,'  unless  they  are  con- 
formable to  its  Constitution."^ 

"This,"  said  Colonel  Mathews,  "Is  a  logical 
and  convincing  explanation  of  the  difference 
in  the  words  used  in  the  Constitution  with 
respect  to  laws  and  treaties  and  why  they 
were  used.  It  seems  to  deflate  any  pretension 
that  treaties  are  of  any  higher  authority  or 
prestige  than  acts  of  Congress,  or  the  re- 
served rights  of  the  states  and  the  people  " " 
The  spiritual  heirs  of  Professor  Adam 
Welshaupt,  with  deliberate  misconstruction 
of  the  Intent  of  Article  VI.  Intend  to  dis- 
mantle the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  erect  In  Its  place  the  United  Nations 
Charter  as  the  "Supreme  Law  of  the  Land. ' 
Their  objective  Is  the  revocation  of  the  free- 
doms of  person  and  property,  and  Individual 
liberty  guaranteed  to  the  people  by  Consti- 
tutional compact.  The  techniques  for  ac- 
complishing these  purposes  are  those  de- 
vised by  Welshaupt  in  1776.  i.e..  Infiltration. 
Subversion,  and  Rebellion. 

"To  bring  this  country  Into  line  to  ac- 
cept world  government."  said  the  late  Usher 
L.  Burdlck,  Member  of  Congress,  "many 
things  must  be  done  by  the  United  Nations 
and  her  agencies,  such  as  UNESCO.  Plrst  of 
all.  love  of  country  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  Is  found  by  these  con- 
spirators to  be  very  deep  and  hard  to  destroy. 
Here  UNESCO  comes  Into  play,  and  out  it 
goes  among  the  school  children  of  the  United 
States  with  specially  trained  teachers  from 
Columbia  University  who  teach  these  chil- 
dren that  love  of  country  .  .  .  Interferes  with 
a  loyalty  to  a  world  organization;  that  they 
must  be  fitted,  educationally  and  tempera- 
mentally, to  forget  love  of  their  own  country 
and  transfer  their  loyalty  to  the  world  or- 
ganization. .  ."  " 

The  International  cartellst  structure 
through  which  the  collateral  descendants  of 
eighteenth-century  niumlnlsts  control  the 
Unlied  States  government  and  Its  people 
today  Is  represented  by  the  subversive  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Relations — so  declared  by  the 
American  Legion,  Department  of  California." 
In  its  Resolution  of  July  I,  1962.  the  Legion 
stated.  In  part: 

"...  The  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  been  exposed  by  extensive  research  and 
much  testimony  as  being  actively  engaged  In 
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destroying  the  Constitution  and  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  .  . 

.  .  The  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  managed  to  force  many  of  Its  members 
Into  positions  of  power  In  both  political 
parties.  .  . 

"...  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
have  died  for  liberty,  and  this  liberty  Is 
being  swiftly  destroyed  by  the  members  and 
programs  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, who.  In  the  name  of  One-Worldlsm 
and  United  Natlonlsm.  are  surrendering  our 
coimtry  to  the  enemy,  proposing  that  our 
country  be  disarmed  unilaterally  or  bilater- 
ally, that  all  Individuals  In  the  United  States 
be  disarmed  to  make  enemy  conquest  easier, 
that  our  Armed  Forces  be  turned  over  to 
the  Communist-controlled  United  Na- 
tions." " 

As  In  the  days  of  the  Jacoblne  Society, 
control  of  government  for  subversive  pur- 
poses is  achieved  by  securing  covert  control 
of  the  nation's  money.  The  power  of  the 
purse  was  transferred  from  the  Congress  to 
the  hands  of  internationalists  by  passage 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  December  23. 
1913.  Since  that  date,  the  members  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  whose  Re- 
gents are  holders  of  the  Class  "A"  stock  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  have  dictated  the 
course  of  the  American  destiny  and  the 
future  of  her  people. 

".  .  .  We  have  In  this  country  one  of  the 
most  corrupt  institutions  the  world  has  ever 
known,"  said  Congressman  Louis  T.  McFad- 
den.  "I  refer  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks."  " 

'  .  .  When  the  Fed  (Federal  Reserve  Act) 
was  passed,"  said  Congressman  McFadden. 
'the  people  of  these  United  States  did  not 
p>ercelve  that  a  world  system  was  being  set 
up  here.  .  .  A  super-state  controlled  by  In- 
ternational bankers,  and  International  in- 
dustrialists acting  together  to  enslave  the 
world  for  their  own  pleasure!"  " 

"Every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  F^d 
to  conceal  Its  powers,"  he  continued,  "but  the 
truth  Is — the  Fed  has  usurped  the  Govern- 
ment. It  controls  everything  here  and  It  con- 
trols all  our  foreign  relations.  It  makes  and 
breaks  governments  at  wlll."«^ 

"...  I  charge  them,"  Mr.  McFadden  de- 
clared In  his  bill  directing  Investigation  of 
the  Federal  Reserve.  "...  with  the  crime  of 
having  treasonably  conspired  and  acted 
against  the  peace  and  security  of  the  U.S.  and 
with  having  treasonably  conspired  to  destroy 
constitutional  Government  In  the  U.  S."  " 

The  names  of  the  chief  conspirators,  who 
pose  as  the  protectors  and  benefactors  of 
mankind  while  secretly  furthering  nllhlstlc 
objectives,  adorn  the  rosters  of  honor-laden 
organizations  and  socltles  In  America  and  In 
Europe.  They  don  the  protective  cloak  of  re- 
spectability In  observance  of  the  rules  of  con- 
duct established  by  their  dark  leader.  Adam 
Welshaupt,  who  ordered: 

"The  Illuminated  Regent  shall  be  one  of 
the  most  perfect  of  men.  He  shall  be  prudent, 
foreseeing,  astute.  Irreproachable  (Instruc- 
tion B.  for  the  grade  of  Regent) ."  ** 

He  shall  also  be,  as  has  been  Illustrated 
In  this  study,  a  mattold — a  man  of  unbal- 
anced and  dangerous  brilliance. 

Associates  In  the  Pugwash  Movement,  a 
major  agency  of  policy  and  propaganda  for 
one-world  government  planners,  offer  a  con- 
venient index  to  the  psychology  of  the  Inter- 
nationalists who  pose  as  the  protectors  and 
benefactors  of  mankind.  "It  Is  In  any  case 
evident  from  their  statements,"  said  Duane 
Thorln  m  his  book.  "The  Pugwash  Movement 
and  U.  S.  Arms  Policy."  "that  some  among 
the  Pugwash  membership  look  upon  them- 
selves as  something  of  an  Intellectual  elite, 
preordained  (or  perhaps,  more  scentlfically, 
pre-destlned)  to  order  and  direct  the  lives  of 
the  rest  of  humankind."  " 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Many  Americans  are  convinced  that  these 
political  madmen  must  be  Isolated  and  neu- 
tralized If  the  American  social  structure  Is 
to  escape  extinction,  and  If  our  children  are 
to  survive  and  serve  as  the  living  founda- 
tions of  a  free  civilization. 

This  brief  and  necessarily  incomplete 
study — Its  thesis  supported  by  authoritative 
documentation  available  to  any  researcher — 
should  bring  the  reader  to  three  obvious  con- 
clusions, namely : 

a.  That  civilizations  are  established  by 
talented,  robust  blood  lines. 

b.  That  advanced  social  structures  of  the 
recent  past  have  been  toppled  by  powerful 
men  of  unbalanced  and  dangerous  brilliance 
who  secretly  sponsored   nihilistic  doctrine. 

c.  That  similar  parasitic  matolds  of  the 
present  Intend  to  overthrow  the  American 
social  order  by  employing  more  refined  and 
sophisticated  techniques  of  Infiltration, 
Subversion,    and    Rebellion. 

Also  examined  In  outline  are  the  ancient 
roots  of  revolution  and  the  men  and  the 
system  which  In  our  era  may  smash  the 
American  civilization — a  social  discipline 
brilliantly  founded  on  Constitutional  guar- 
antees of  freedom  of  p>erson,  and  property, 
and  of  Individual  liberty. 

And,  flnally,  the  legislative  road  which 
Americans  may  wish  to  follow  toward  re- 
covery of  national  reason,  toward  redemp- 
tion of  Individual  purjjose,  and  toward  res- 
toration of  personal  security  under  Constitu- 
tional law  is  trail-marked  for  all  who  wish 
to  see  and  explore. 

The  practical  deduction  to  be  made  from 
this  research  study,  "the  Anatomy  of  a  Rev- 
olution," Is  that  an  Informed  and  Indignant 
citizenry  can  still  excise  the  malignancy  of 
International  cartellsm;  can  excrete  cabalis- 
tic. Interlocking  subversion:  and  can  thus 
restore  the  American  society  to  health  and 
vigor — providing,  of  course,  that  the  genetic 
will  to  survive  has  not  been  bred  out  of  our 
people  during  the  past  four-hundred  years 
of  natlon-bulldlng  on  the  North  American 
continent. 

The  answer  to  the  latter  question  will  be 
revealed  In  the  months  immediately  ahead. 
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SHIPBUILDING    FOUNDERS   IN   SEA 
OF    APATHY 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  San  Diego  Union : 

SHIPBtTnjJING    FOUNCERS    IN    SEA     OF    APATHT 

What  will  our  nation  need  In  the  way  of 
ships  for  the  great  oceanographlc  Jobs  that 
He  ahead? 

That  Is  a  question  Congress,  and  the  Penta- 
gon, must  answer  soon,  by  adopting  definite 
long-range  poiloy.  Many  of  the  rusty  ships 
In  our  Navy  and  ^i^rchant  marine  are  about 
to  become  scrap  Iron. 
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Mor«  and  more,  each  part  of  the  world 
depends  upon  ocean  shipping  from  another 
part,  to  move  fooda  and  fertilizers  and  bulk 
and  special  shipments  of  all  kinds.  But  the 
United  States  of  America  falls  to  build  ship* 
In  the  number  needed 

If  we  continue  to  rely  on  other  countrtea 
to  build  shlpe  our  own  know-how  will  perish. 
This  would  seem  most  shortsighted,  since 
shipbuilding  can  provide  good  Jobs  and  good 
Investment  for  our  own  nation. 

If  our  country  were  somehow  Incapable 
of  building  ships,  then  there  might  be  rea- 
son for  Washington's  strange  failure  to  pro- 
vide for  adequate  shipbuilding.  But  many 
shipbuilders  are  willing  to  undertake  fu- 
turistic ship  construction  embodying  revo- 
lutionary design,  and  utilizing  Improved 
maritime  research  when  such  research  Is 
brought  up  from  Its  present  low  level.  Labor, 
too,  presumably  would  be  willing  to  go  along 
with  measures  designed  to  make  our  ship- 
building competitive  with  other  countries  in 
terms  of  worker  productivity. 

While  Russia  builds  448  ships  this  year,  we 
build  exactly  400  fewer!  la  this  not  astonish- 
ing? Who  Is  responsible  for  thinking  that 
our  country  can  get  along  with  48  new  ships 
for  all  purposes,  when  at  the  same  time — in 
iugt  one'OlBclal  action — we  hear  of  plana  for 
the  Navy  to  retire  50  ships. 

As  Charles  P  Ducbeln.  president  of  the 
Navy  League,  said: 

"Each  time  we  cut  back  on  ship  construc- 
tion, every  time  we  cloae  a  shipyard,  some 
of  our  shipbuilding  know-how  is  eroded,  and 
I  become  apprehensive  that  our  lack  of  mari- 
time vision  may  one  day  destroy  our  price- 
less ability  to  build  ships." 

At  present,  we  carry  only  8  per  cent  of  our 
own  trade  on  the  ocean.  A  national  cry  should 
go  up  against  our  country's  drift  to  ship- 
wreck. 


SUPPOSED  STRIKE  OP  AGRICUL- 
TURAL WORKERS  IN  KERN 
COUNTY.  CALIP. 


HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  REINECBCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
weeks  we  have  been  subjected  to  a  bar- 
rage of  propaganda  from  the  labor  bosses 
in  Washington,  as  well  as  California, 
about  a  supposed  strike  of  agricultural 
workers  in  Kern  County,  Calif.,  against 
the  producers  of  table  grapes.  An  effort 
has  been  made  to  bring  about  a  nation- 
wide consumer  boycott  of  California 
table  grapes.  The  matter  has  even  been 
injected  into  the  presidential  campaign. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  make  the  voice 
of  truth  heard  above  a  manufactured 
roar  of  publicity.  One  may  believe  that 
the  truth  is  mighty  and  shall  prevail, 
but  unless  we  speak  up  and  say  what 
must  be  said  the  lie  goes  on  being  spread, 
unchallenged. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  at  the  close  of  my  remarks,  a 
substantial  contribution  of  the  voice  of 
truth.  On  October  3,  1968.  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  Kern  County.  Calif.,  the 
county  which  produces  the  bulk  of  the 
table  grapes  grown  in  that  State,  adopted, 
unanimously,  a  resolution  which  I  wish 
to  have  inserted.  The  resolution  sets 
forth  the  fact  that  the  actual  workers  on 
the  grape  farms  of  Kern  County  are  not 
engaged  in  a  genuine  strike  against  their 
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employers.  The  agitation  In  Kern  County 
involves  primarily  outside  professional 
organizers  and  paid  agitators. 

Despite  all  their  efforts  to  persuade  and 
to  intimidate  the  workers,  as  the  resolu- 
tion makes  plain,  the  grapes  in  Kern 
County  continue  to  be  picked  by  regular 
farm  crews,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
continue  to  be.  as  in  the  past,  residents 
of  that  county.  These  workers  enjoy 
good  relationships  with  their  employers. 
They  do  not  wish  to  pay  dues  to  outsiders 
who  can  do  little  or  nothing  to  help  them 
and  who  have  already,  by  their  actions, 
brought  threats  of  unemployment  and 
violence  to  Kern  County.  The  real  basis 
for  the  boycott  is  a  desperate  effort  by 
the  agitators  to  force  these  workers  into 
a  union  under  threat  of  further  dis- 
ruption. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
national  attention  which  the  union  agita- 
tors have  drawn  to  this  essentially  local 
matter,  it  will  help  our  national  under- 
standing to  have  this  resolution  appear 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  And  it 
would  help  our  Kern  County  people 
stand  up  to  this  agitation  if  we  all  went 
down  to  our  local  market  this  weekend 
and  asked  for  and  bought  California 
table  grapes: 

Resolution 

Section   1.  Whereas: 

(a)  The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County 
of  Kern  Is  concerned  about  the  growth  and 
development  of  Kern  County,  the  Stale  of 
California,  and  the  Nation;  and 

(b)  This  Board  has  always  upheld  the 
rights  of  labor  and  employers  to  organize  to 
advance  the  common  causes  of  their  mutual 
Interest;  and 

(cl  This  Board  has  considered  such  rights 
to  be  a  responsibility  which  the  parties  con- 
cerned will  fulfill  to  assure  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Interest  of  others  as  well  as  their 
own;  and 

(d)  The  production  and  distribution  of  ag- 
riculture products  within  our  County  and 
State  are  essential  to  the  economic  stability 
and  development  of  the  people  of  our  County, 
State  and  Nation;  and 

(e)  The  products  of  agriculture  are  essen- 
tial to  the  life  and  happiness  of  all  people 
of  our  Nation;  and 

(f)  Any  retardation  to  the  production  and 
distribution  of  agriculture  by  acts  of  labor, 
grower,  political  bodies  or  acts  of  Qod  Is 
detrimental  to  both  the  growth  of  mankind 
and  the  Nation;  and 

(g)  There  have  been  disrupting  Influences 
In  the  production  of  agriculture  which  have 
been  detrimental  to  labor,  growers,  and  con- 
sumers of  California  table  grapes  In  Kern 
County:  and 

(h)  Many  groups.  Including  churches, 
labor  groups,  political  bodies  and  Its  politi- 
cians, have  taken  advantage  of  this  confu- 
sion to  advance  their  own  purposes;  and 

(1)  Such  position  by  unthinking  individ- 
uals and  groups  are  not  only  outside  the 
areas  of  their  Jurisdiction  and  concern  but 
also  are  positions  which  have  been  taken 
without  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  leading 
to  furthering  of  misunderstandings  between 
labor,  growers  and  consumers  without  bene- 
fiting any  of  the  parties  concerned; 

Section  2.  Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of 
Kern.  State  of  California,  as  follows: 

1.  The  Kern  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
deplores  the  actions  taken  by  poUtlcal  and 
other  groups  In  the  form  of  supporting  boy- 
cotts and  demonstrations  and  urges  these 
groups  to  return  to  their  positions  of  con- 
structive leadership. 

2.  The  Kem  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
urges  any  group  or  Individual  that  la  con- 
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cerned  about  the  misunderstandings  which 
have  developed  among  agriculture  workers, 
growers,  and  consumers  in  respect  to  work- 
ing conditions,  wages,  housing,  and  benefits 
to  Inform  themselves  on  the  facts  and  to 
exert  all  possible  Influence  toward  strength- 
ening the  agriculture  of  our  County  and 
State  rather  than  attempting  to  destroy  it. 
Some  of  the  misrepresentations  and  the  facts 
that  should  be  considered  are  as  follows: 

A.  Representation:  That  the  controversy  is 
a  struggle  between  the  agricultural  workers 
and  the  producers  of  table  grapes. 

The  fact:  It  la  not  the  actual  workers  on 
the  farms  who  are  primarily  Involved  but 
outside  professional  organizers  and  paid  agi- 
tators and  sympathizers,  as  witness  that  not- 
withstanding the  calling  of  strikes  agaln.st 
the  farms,  Intensive  recruiting  Involving  per- 
suasion. Intimidation,  threau  of  violence  and 
violence,  the  grapes  continue  to  be  picked  by 
the  regular  farm  crews,  the  great  majority  of 
whom  are  residents  of  the  area  who  desire 
to  work,  who  have  good  relationships  with 
their  employers  and  who  do  not  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  group  which  can  do  little  or 
nothing  for  the  agriculture  workers. 

B.  Representation:  That  the  agricultural 
workers  should  have  the  right  to  organize  and 
be  represented  by  organizations  of  their 
own  choice,  a  right  being  denied  them  by 
the  growers. 

The  fact:  Any  group  of  workers  in  Cali- 
fornia, Including  farm  workers,  have  the 
right  to  voluntarily  organize  to  Join  orga- 
nizations of  their  own  choosing  or  not  to  do 
so.  The  real  Issue  is  whether  a  group,  being 
unable  to  obtain  members  voluntarily,  can 
compel  the  growers  to  force  their  employees 
to  Join  such  group. 

C.  Representation:  That  the  boycott  Is 
against  large  corporations  and  corporate  type 
producers  who  refuse  to  recognize  the  g^oup 
as  a  bargaining  agent  for  their  employees. 

The  fact:  The  great  majority  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  California  table  grapes  are  relatively 
small  family  farmers,  and  the  Indiscriminate 
boycott  of  all  California  table  grapes.  If  suc- 
cessful, will  spell  economic  disaster  to  these 
farmers  the  most  of  whom  have  not  even 
been  contacted  by  any  organizing  committee. 

D.  Representation:  The  farmers  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  poverty  stricken  farm 
workers  who  are  virtually  slave  laborers  re- 
ceiving substandard  slave  wages. 

The  Fact:  California  farm  labor  is  the 
highest  paid  In  the  nation  substantially  ex- 
ceeding the  $1.60  per  hour  minimum  set  by 
Congress  together  with  such  fringe  benefits 
as  mandatory  wo^men's  compensation  in- 
surance, dlsablll^  Insurance,  farm  labor 
camp  regulations,  farm  labor  contractors 
regrulatlons.  wage  collection  law.  child  labor 
law,  transportation  regulations,  wage  pay- 
ment law.  minimum  wages  for  women  and 
minors,  and  often  free  housing  and  trans- 
portation when  desired.  More  to  the  point, 
the  harvesters  of  California  table  grapes  are 
among  the  highest  paid  of  all  California 
farm  labor,  with  the  prevailing  wage  at  a 
base  of  $1.40  per  hour  plus  $.15  to  $.25  per 
box  enabling  an  average  earning  of  approxi- 
mately $2,50  per  hour. 

E.  Representation:  The  producers  of  table 
grapes  are  wealthy  farms  receiving  govern- 
ment subsidies  and  high  prices  for  their 
grapes  but  refuse  to  share  their  bounty  with 
their  workers. 

The  fact:  The  producers  receive  no  govern- 
ment subsidy,  are  caught  In  a  vicious  cost- 
price  squeeze  with  the  cost  of  production 
continually  and  rapidly  rising  but  unable  to 
fix  the  price  of  their  product  accordingly 
since  table  grapes  are  sold  on  the  produce 
auctions  In  the  big  cities  and  prices  brought 
have  In  no  way  advanced  conunensurate  with 
the  Increased  cost  of  production  but  on  the 
contrary  the  parity  ratio  has  continued  to 
substantially  decline. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  hereof 
cause   true  copies  of  this  resolution  to  be 
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forwarded  to  the  Honorable  John  V.  Lindsay. 
Mayor  of  New  York;  to  the  Honorable  Jerome 
p.  Cavanagh.  Mayor  of  Detroit;  to  the  Hon- 
orable Joseph  M.  Barr,  Mayor  of  Pittsburgh; 
to  the  Honorable  Richard  J.  Daley.  Mayor  of 
Chicago;  to  the  Honorable  Phillip  Burton. 
Member  of  Congress;  to  the  Honorable  George 
E.  Brown.  Jr.,  Member  of  Congress;  to  the 
Honorable  Thomas  M.  Rees,  Member  of  Con- 
gress; to  the  Honorable  Augustus  P.  Hawkins, 
Member  of  Congress;  to  the  Honorable  Ed- 
ward R.  Roybal,  Member  of  Congress;  to  the 
Honorable  Don  Edwards,  Member  of  Con- 
gress; to  the  Honorable  JefTery  Cohelan.  Mem- 
ber of  Congress;  to  the  Honorable  Bob 
Mathlas.  Member  of  Congress;  to  the  Honor- 
able Ed  Relnecke,  Member  of  Congress;  to 
the  Honorable  Walter  Stlern,  Senator;  to  the 
Honorable  William  M.  Ketchum.  Assembly- 
man; to  the  Honorable  Kent  H.  Stacey.  As- 
semblyman; to  the  Honorable  Ronald  Reagan. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  Richard 
l^lxon,  George  Wallace,  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent; to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the 
Counties  of  San  Pranclsco,  Los  Angeles,  River- 
side. Tulare,  Madera  and  San  Joaquin;  and  to 
.-iuch  other  public  officials,  persons  and  agen- 
cies who  may  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Clerk  as  taking  or  likely  to  publicly  express 
J,  position  upon  this  matter. 


GAMBLES  IN  THE  GHETTOS 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   NIW    TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  9.  1968 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GooDELLl,  who  is  necessarily  absent  to- 
day. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  published 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Gambles    in    the    Ghettos:    More    Firms, 

Aided  bt  Federal  Contracts.  Build  Plants 

IN  Slums  Despite  Problems 
(By  Albert  R.Hunt) 

The  neighborhoods  are  congested,  dilapi- 
dated, dirty  and  In  the  center  of  racial  ghet- 
toes.  But  that's  where  a  growing  number  of 
companies  are  putting  new  plants. 

They  are  moving  hesitantly  and  with  mixed 
motives  of  social  activism,  public  relations 
and  profit.  They  face  big  obstacles. 

Ghetto  production  costs,  especially  for  hir- 
ing and  training,  are  estimated  at  several 
times  those  of  plants  in  prime  labor  areas. 
City  taxes  are  high.  Black  resentment  can 
flare  at  white  intrusion,  however  altruistic 
management's  motives  may  be.  Failure  can 
mean  not  only  financial  loss,  but  a  setback 
for  business'  contention  that  it  can  help 
solve  the  problems  of  the  cities. 

Yet  with  generous  help  from  Government 
orders  for  ghetto  plants'  products  and  Fed- 
eral training  grants  for  workers,  more  com- 
panies plunge  in.  And  there  are  signs  that 
manufacturing  in  the  ghetto  may  be  better 
business  than  it  seems.  Many  politicians  are 
proposing  tax  Incentives  for  ghetto-located 
plants  that  could  brighten  their  appeal  con- 
siderably. One  pioneer  is  already  turning 
an  unexpected  profit. 

Among  recently  announced  projects  are: 

— Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.  plans  a  new 
factory  In  Pittsburgh's  Homewood-Brushton 
Negro  area  that  will  turn  out  motorized  per- 
sonnel carriers  for  use  In  Industrial  plants. 

— Control  Data  Corp.  is  building  a  new 
plant  to  make  computer  components  in  a 
Minneapolis  Negro  section. 
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— Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  is  erecting  a 
plant  to  make  aircraft  ground  support  equip- 
ment In  San  Antonio's  Mexican-American 
district.  General  Dynamics  Corp.  already  has 
a  new  metal  and  woodworking  operation 
there,  with  products  ranging  from  shipping 
pallets  to  aircraft  structures. 

— Avco  Corp.  Is  building  a  plant  to  handle 
the  company's  printing  needs  in  Boston's 
Roxbury  Negro  area.  EG&G  Inc.,  the  com- 
pany that  triggers  atomic  bomb  blasts  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Is  putting 
a  metal  fabrication  oi>eration  in  the  same 
neighborhood. 

— International  Business  Machines  Corp. 
will  make  computer  cables  In  a  plant  in 
Brooklyn's  Bedford-Stuyvesant  Negro  ghetto. 

— Brown  Shoe  Co.  Is  planning  to  build  a 
shoe  plant  in  St.  Louis'  Jeff-Vander-Lou 
slum  area. 

TRANSPORTATION,    LAND    PROBLEMS 

The  moves  Into  the  ghetto,  of  course,  will 
hardly  reverse  the  path  Industry  has  been 
beating  toward  outlying  areas  In  recent  years, 
particularly  for  big  plants.  "Transportation 
difficulties  and  problems  In  acquiring  land 
would  make  it  very  hard  to  put  a  large  plant 
in  a  ghetto,"  says  Robert  Earle.  head  of 
Avco's  Roxbury  facility. 

Indeed,  plants  currently  planned  for  the 
ghettos  are  modest  In  size  and  will  turn  out 
relatively  simple  products  suited  to  local 
skills.  The  Westlnghouse  plant  will  cost  about 
$1  million  and  employ  only  about  75  people. 
Avcos  new  plant  will  cost  $1.2  million  and 
employ  about  220.  IBM  will  hire  about  300 
in  Bedford-Stuyvesant  and  Control  Data  will 
take  on  about  275  workers  in  Minneapolis. 

By  contrast.  Westlnghouse  Is  building  a 
$65  million  plant  in  the  tidy  outskirts  of 
Charlotte.  N.C.,  that  will  employ  more  than 
1,000  workers  to  make  turbines  for  atomic 
electric  utility  power  plants. 

Most  companies  insist  their  ghetto  ven- 
tures are  based  on  solid  plans  for  profit.  They 
point  to  Watts  Manufacturing  Co.,  set  up  in 
a  Negro  section  of  Los  Angeles  in  October 
1966  as  a  subsidiary  of  Aerojet-General  Corp., 
a  unit  of  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

The  company  got  its  start  with  a  $2.5  mil- 
lion Government  contract  to  make  5,000 
Army  tents.  It  has  since  branched  out  into 
making  wooden  shipping  containers  as  well 
as  metal  fabrication  and  electronics  assembly 
work.  Government  orders  currently  account 
for  only  60%  of  the  company's  $4  million 
annual  volume  and  future  growth  is  expected 
to  come  "from  the  private  sector,"  says  Leon 
Woods.  Watts  Manufacturing's  26-year-old 
Negro  general  manager.  The  plant  Is  operat- 
ing profitably  a  year  ahead  of  schedule,  he 
says. 

But  the  chances  of  a  ghetto  plant's  return- 
ing as  much  on  the  investment  it  represents 
as  a  more  favorably  located  facility  have  to 
be  rated  slim.  Most  company  officials  concede 
that  social  activism  and  public  relations 
figure  in  decisions  to  enter  the  ghetto.  In 
crassest  terms,  companies  are  also  buying  a 
form  of  long-range  fire  insurance.  "We  can't 
do  business  very  well  if  the  cities  keep  burn- 
ing down,"  says  an  official  of  an  electronics 
manufacturer  building  a  slum  plant.  And  he 
adds,  "If  we  don't  do  It,  Uncle  Sam  will,  and 
that  will  be  even  more  expensive  and  less 
efficient." 

A  GOOD   business   MOVE 

"There's  no  doubt  our  venture  Into  the 
ghetto  makes  us  appear  a  more  socially  re- 
sponsible and  concerned  corporation."  says 
an  executive  requesting  anonymity.  "We 
think  it's  a  good  business  move,  but  we'd  be 
lying  if  we  said  the  expected  public  relations 
benefit  wasn't  a  factor  in  our  decision." 

To  exploit  the  public  relations  angle,  com- 
panies often  stage  major  announcements  of 
ghetto  projects  such  as  Westinghouse's  lav- 
ish press  conference  to  publicize  its  plant  In 
that  city's  slums.  Announcement  of  IBM's 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  plant  made  the  front 
page  of  the  New  York  Times,  whereas  a  much 
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larger  IBM  expansion  Into  a  typical  suburban 
area  would  probably  have  rated  only  a  few 
paragraphs  on  the  business  pages. 

Thus  most  ghetto  projects  spring  from  a 
top-management  premise  that  a  company 
should  get  Involved  In  ghetto  problems  rather 
than  from  production  requirements  for  a 
new  plant.  Corporate  decision-making  ma- 
chinery then  Is  put  to  work  on  the  risks  and 
means. 

The  president  of  a  large  scientific  equip- 
ment maker,  for  example,  handed  a  top  vice 
president  responsibility  for  seeing  that  the 
comptmy  "do  something"  about  urban  pov- 
erty and  unemployment,  probably  through 
a  training  program. 

After  several  weeks  of  study,  the  vice 
president  came  back  with  a  recommendation 
for  a  ghetto  plant  Instead.  "We  felt  this 
would  solve  the  problem  of  transportation 
for  ghetto  dwellers  to  the  jobs  and  show 
people  we  were  really  Interested."  says  the 
vice  president.  "There  was  a  pretty  healthy 
discussion  and  several  people  kept  asking 
what'll  happen  If  the  plant  bums  down." 
"START  orr  right"  with  communitt 

But  the  company's  president  was  enthu- 
siastic. "On  the  question  of  the  plant  burn- 
ing down,"  says  the  vice  president,  "we  de- 
cided the  best  fire  prevention  was  to  start 
off  right  with  the  community,  working 
closely  with  community  leaders  and  care- 
fully avoiding  any  condescending  attitudes." 
As  a  result,  he  says,  the  community  has 
"acted  as  a  sounding  board  for  our  plans 
and  given  us  invaluable  advice." 

For  companies  inclined  to  tackle  ghetto 
projects,  there  is  often  the  prospect  of  sub- 
stantial Government  help  to  sway  their  deci- 
sions. In  addition  to  all  the  Government 
orders  Watts  Manufacturing  has  received,  the 
company  earlier  this  year  got  a  $600,000  Gov- 
ernment contract  to  train  200  new  employes. 
The  money  covers  all  training  costs  until 
the  workers  meet  "the  standards  of  a  person 
with  some  experience,"  says  manager  Woods. 

Other  companies  get  similar  help.  Con- 
trol Data  has  received  a  $1  million  Job  train- 
ing grant.  Lockheed  estimates  Job  training 
and  similar  subsidies  cover  40%  to  50%  of 
costs  at  its  San  Antonio  plant. 

Yet  other  problems,  such  as  high  ghetto 
taxes,  remain  formidable.  Westlnghouse  says 
It  win  pay  about  $70  in  tax  for  each  $1,000 
of  Investment  in  its  new  Pittsburgh  plant, 
about  triple  to  $20  to  $25  per  thousand  in- 
vested the  company  pays  on  non-urban 
plants.  The  figure  indicates  Westlnghovise 
will  accept  a  $50,000  higher  tax  bill  to  build 
its  ghetto  plant. 

In  some  cases  there's  black  resentment  to 
deal  with.  Boston  City  Councilman  Thomas 
Atkins,  a  Negro,  while  praising  Avco  for  pro- 
viding employment,  scores  the  company  for 
"Just  coming  in  and  telling  the  community 
what  they  were  going  to  do,  rather  than 
consulting  with  various  local  leaders  first." 

EVENTUAL    CONTROL    BT    WORKERS 

To  blunt  such  criticism,  many  companies 
will  cut  blacks  in  for  "a  piece  of  the  action." 
Watts  Manufacturing  plans  to  launch  in 
about  six  months  an  employe  stock  purchase 
plan  that  will  enable  workers  eventually  to 
buy  up  to  51%  of  the  company.  Although 
most  of  the  Interest  has  come  from  staff  and 
supervisory  people,  management  hopes  the 
idea  of  equity  ownership  will  gain  wide  ac- 
ceptance among  the  workers. 

EG&G  plans  to  reduce  its  holdings  in  its 
Boston  grhetto  plant  to  50%  in  five  years  and 
25%  in  20  years  through  distribution  of  stock 
for  management  options,  an  employe  stock 
purchase  plan  and  a  public  offering  aimed  at 
Boston's  black  community.  FaJrchlld  HlUer 
Corp.  plans  to  hold  only  10%  of  Fairmicco. 
a  Washington.  D.C.,  company  set  up  to  train 
and  hire  men  for  sheet  metal  work  and  other 
Jobs.  A  community  group  that  helped  fund 
the  concern  will  hold  another  10%,  with  the 
remainder  sold  In  a  public  offering  aimed  at 
Negroes. 
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The  leverage  a  big  corporation  can  wield 
U  being  applied  to  another  slum-oriented 
problem — the  high  insurance  rates  ghetto 
Industry  often  pays.  Some  Insurers,  reluctant 
to  anger  major  customers,  are  allowing  big 
companies  to  bring  their  new  ghetto  plants 
under  corporate-wide  policies  at  no  increase 
in  rates,  the  corporations  say. 

Personnel  problems  axe  tougher  to  solve.  In 
order  to  hire  the  hard-core  unemployed,  nor- 
mal hiring  criteria  are  relaxed.  Many  com- 
panies, for  example,  won't  hire  men  with 
prison  records,  but  to  fill  Jobs  at  Its  Boston 
plant  Avco  seeks  aid  from  Maseachiis«tts' 
Deer  Island  Prison,  and  Palrmlcco  gets  as- 
sistance from  Bond-A-Bond,  a  Washington, 
DC,  organization  for  ex-convlcts. 

ABSENTSZISM    A    PBOBLCJC 

Absenteeism,  which  once  ran  as  high  as 
30 ^c  at  Watts  Manufacturing,  for  Instance. 
Is  a  big  problem,  at  least  Initially.  And  the 
manager  of  one  ghetto  factory  says.  "We 
have  three  or  four  employes  who  habitually 
show  up  drunk."  Melvln  Barmat.  a  Palrchlld 
Hlller  executive  who  has  helped  Palrmlcco 
get  started,  says  seversil  of  the  prospects 
Bond-A-Bond  sent  the  company  "were  found 
mainlining  (Injecting  themselves  with  nar- 
cotics)  fci  the  men's  rooms  at  the  plant." 

Once  hired,  the  employes  sometimes  need 
training  on  the  elementary-school  level  Be- 
sides job  training,  some  Avco  employes  get 
two  hours  of  schooling  dally  on  reading. 
English,  arithmetic  and  minority  group  his- 
tory. But  In  time,  many  problems  are  ironed 
out  to  an  encouraging  extent,  most  ghetto 
plant  managers  say.  Watts  Manufacturing's 
absenteeism,  for  example.  Is  currently  a  re- 
spectable 8%. 

Even  tougher  than  finding  good  production 
workers  is  discovering  minority  group  manag- 
ers and  supervisors  for  the  ghetto  plants. 
Palrmlcco  spent  months  looking  for  a  Negro 
to  manage  its  entire  operation.  But  Mr.  Bar- 
mat  said  It  couldn't  find  any  Negroes  who 
had  enough  business  supervisory  experience 
to  take  over  the  job.  Recently  the  company 
settled  on  a  retired  Negro  Air  Porce  lieutenant 
colonel,  but  lit.  Barmat  notes.  "We  lowered 
our  original  criteria.  We  just  bad  to  take  a 
risk  and  hire  someone  who's  bright  and  shows 
potential  but  doesn't  have  the  backgroxind 
we  originally  wanted." 

Watts  Manufacturing  also  reports  a  short- 
age of  black  supervisors  and  has  set  up  an 
"extensive"  training  program  to  help  over- 
come the  problem,  says  Mr.  Woods,  the  plant 
manager. 

In  some  cases  companies  are  trying  to  help 
ghetto  residents  by  getting  black  contrac- 
tors to  build  their  new  plants.  Avco  tried 
this  but  found  the  companies  Interested  In 
the  contract  too  small  to  handle  the  job. 
So  Avco  persuaded  a  grroup  of  small  black 
contractors  and  realtors  to  form  a  consortium 
to  build  Its  Boston  plant. 

Despite  all  the  problems,  there  are  Indica- 
tions even  more  companies  will  plunge  Into 
the  ghetto.  Watts  Manufacturing's  Mr. 
Woods  says  he  baa  been  visited  or  phoned 
by  more  than  150  officials  from  various  com- 
panies Interested  In  establishing  similar  ven- 
tures. Avco's  Mr.  Earle  says  five  or  six  busi- 
nessmen uik  to  him  weekly  for  the  same 
purpose. 


THE   POSTAL   TRANSPORTATION 
SERVICE  MUST  BE  REFORMED 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today 
Introduced  a  bill  at  the  request  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  which  bill  will 
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reform  the  Postal  Transportation  Serv- 
ice of  the  Post  Office. 

Reform  of  the  transportation  con- 
tracting of  the  postal  service  is  neces- 
sary because  present  practices  are  much 
too  restrictive.  This  bill  may  not  be  the 
answer,  but  it  Is  a  start  and  a  necessary 
start. 

We  have  all  deplored  spending  in  Gov- 
ernment. We  are  all  for  saving  money, 
but  if  we  are  to  do  so  we  must  take  some 
fundamental  steps.  One  of  these  steps  is 
reform  of  present  contracting  practices. 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  must 
not  be  empowered  to  delay  the  mall  with 
restrictive  practices.  Whether  there  is 
serious  disagreement  on  this  subject  or 
not,  we  must  go  on  with  hearings  and 
staff  studies. 

I  have  already  asked  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  to  write  a  report  in  the  trans- 
portation area.  This  bill  will  be  an  ex- 
cellent starting  point  and  give  that  study 
some  focus.  If  I  am  still  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  during  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  I  will  hold  hearings  on  this 
subject  and  we  will  try  to  arrive  at  some 
compromise  which  will  nonetheless  free 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  carry  out 
their  service  In  a  businesslike  way.  I  hope 
that  we  shall  be  successful. 
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NEWSLETTER 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  the  wide  discussion 
in  the  Nation  right  now  concerning  the 
possibility  of  the  House  choosing  the  next 
President,  I  have  prepared  a  newsletter 
for  the  citizens  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict in  which  I  attempt  to  explain  the 
workings  of  the  electoral  college  system 
and  its  application  to  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  newsletter  is  as  follows: 
Newslettzx 

Deas  Polks  rs  thx  23u>  Conorxssional 
District:  The  Second  Session  of  the  90th 
Congress  Is  about  to  adjourn  sine  die.  The 
new  Congress,  now  up  for  re-election  will 
convene  on  January  3,  1969.  In  accordance 
with  my  custom,  I  am  sending  you  this  year 
end  Newsletter.  It  Is  being  delivered  to  you 
by  patron's  mail  which  Is  authorized  by  Pub- 
lic Law  88-248. 

IS  THC  ELECTOSAL  COLLXCX  GOING  TO  rLUNK 
OUT? 

As  this  session  becomes  history,  the  most 
Important  issue  being  widely  discussed  in 
the  US  Capitol  is  the  possibility  that  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States  could 
well  be  chosen  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives here  in  Washington. 

On  the  morning  of  November  6tb.  by  reason 
of  our  system  of  electing  a  President  this  na- 
tion could  find  Itself  in  a  grave  constitutional 
crisis.  "The  Electoral  College  Is  flunking  out." 
Is  the  catchiest  phrase  In  use  at  this  writing. 
While  the  papers  and  other  news  media  have 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  space  In 
explaining  the  "Electoral  College."  I  believe 
a  further  discussion  of  this  system  of  electing 
our  next  President  will  be  both  interesting 
and  Informative. 


THE  ELXCTOaAI.  COLUCCB  SYSTEM  EXPLAINED 

When  our  founding  fathers  drafted  our 
Constitution,  they  felt  the  average  citizen 
did  not  have  the  knowledge  to  make  a  wise 
choice,  so  they  did  not  provide  for  election 
of  the  President  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple; that  is.  first  by  a  direct  Primary  as  our 
Governor  is  chosen,  and  then  by  a  popular 
vote  of  the  people  in  the  Pall.  Instead,  they 
set  up  a  two-stage  election  process,  later 
changed  by  the  12th  Amendment. 

Voters  on  November  5th,  Instead  of  vot- 
ing for  the  President  will  be  voting  for  Pres- 
idential electors.  Already  the  three  political 
parties  have  named  their  electors  In  Penn- 
sylvania. Each  candidate  for  President  ha,? 
chosen  29,  one  for  each  Pennsylvania  member 
of  the  National  House  of  Representatives 
(27)  and  one  for  each  U.S.  Senator  (2).  On 
EHectlon  Day,  the  political  party  In  Pennsyl- 
vania that  receives  the  largest  popular  vote 
for  President  will  be  the  party  whose  already 
appointed  electors  will  be  the  ones  to  meet 
and  cast  their  votes  for  President. 

HOW     THE     ELECTORAL     COLLEGE     WILL     BE     CON- 
DUCTED IN  PENNSTLVANIA 

During  my  17  years  of  service  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Legislature,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  Pennsylvania  Electoral 
College  In  action.  The  Electoral  College  for 
Pennsylvania  will  meet  on  December  16.  1968. 
at  the  State  Capitol  In  Harrlsburg.  The  other 
electoral  colleges  In  each  state  will  also  meet 
on  this  day.  The  place  of  the  meeting  In  the 
Capitol  has  not  as  yet  been  decided  upon. 
However,  It  normally  Is  In  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  desks  for  each 
elector  are  necessary  for  their  work. 

Before  the  I6th  of  December,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth  will  notify  the 
victorious  electors  to  come  to  Harrlsburg  to 
discharge  their  duties.  On  this  day,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commonwealth  will  call  the 
meeting  of  the  electors  to  order.  The  first  or- 
der of  business  will  be  the  election  of  a  Pres- 
ident of  the  Electoral  College,  which  Is  always 
a  man.  A  Vice  President  will  then  be  chosen 
which  Is  always  a  woman.  There  Is  then  ap- 
pointed a  Secretary  ( not  a  member) .  a  Parlia- 
mentarian, and  three  tellers,  and  other  per- 
sonnel such  as  Sergeants  at  Arms,  etc.  The 
roll  Is  called  to  determine  the  presence  of 
the  29  qualified  electors.  There  must  be  29 
present.  If  there  are  any  at>6ences,  the  rules 
require  that  the  college  elect  substitute 
electors. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  meeting  is  the 
address  to  the  College  by  the  Oovernor  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  year  It  will  be  by  Oover- 
nor Raymond  P.  Shafer. 

VOTING  BY  SXCBXT  BALLOT 

The  electors  then  proceed  to  discharge  the 
duty  for  which  they  were  appointed;  namely, 
that  of  casting  their  vote  for  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  President  of  the  College  conducts  the 
election  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Each  elector,  as  his  name  Is  called, 
comes  forward  and  deposits  his  secret  ballot 
In  the  ballot  box.  When  all  have  voted,  the 
tellers  count  the  votes  and  announce  the 
result. 

The  next  order  of  business  la  to  cast  Penn- 
sylvania's vote  for  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  Vice  President  of  the 
College,  a  woman,  presides  over  this  election. 
Electors  cast  their  secret  ballot  for  Vice 
President  In  the  same  manner  as  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  electors  all 
sign  a  certificate  certifying  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  cast  their  vote  as  required  by 
law. 

THE  FILING  Or  THE  VOTE  RISTTLTS 

The  results  of  the  voting  are  then  recorded 
on  forms  provided  for  the  purpose  and  prop- 
erly certified.  Six  sets  of  these  results  are 
prepared  and  signed.  They  are  then  sent  to 
the  following  persons: 
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(1)  President  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

(2)  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
Washington,  DC. 

(3)  Judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  middle  District  of  Pennsyl- 

(4)  The  Postmaster  of  Harrlsburg,  Penn- 
vanla. 

(5)  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  (2 
sets). 

The  Parliamentarian  of  the  College  this 
year  will  again  be  the  Honorable  S.  Edward 
Moore,  the  Parliamentarian  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of 
the  leading  Parliamentarians  in  the  nation. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Electoral  College  will  be  luncheon  given 
by  Governor  Shafer,  which  it  is  expected  will 
be  held  in  the  new  Governor's  mansion  in 
Harrlsburg. 

THE  FINAL  COUNTING  OP  THE  VOTE 

The  final  counting  of  the  Electoral  College 
votes  of  each  state  will  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  on  January  6,  1969,  in  the  House 
Chamber  during  a  joint  session  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

Many  prominent  people  In  Pennsylvania 
have  been  named  as  electors,  Richard  Nixon 
has  chosen  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Lt,  Governor,  as  well  as  Samuel  Breene  of 
OH  City,  and  others. 

Hubert  Humphrey  has  chosen  Albert  M. 
Greenfield,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  John  R.  Tor- 
quato  of  Johnstovim  and  Henry  Satterwhlte 
of  Bradford,  and  others. 

George  Wallace's  choices  were  not  avail- 
able to  me  at  the  time  of  this  writing. 

TWO    HUNDRED    AND    SEVENTY    ELECTORAL    VOTES 
NEEDED    FOR    ELECTION 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  number  of 
Presidential  electors  elected  by  each  state  Is 
determined  by  the  number  of  Congressmen 
and  U.S.  Senators  In  the  State,  The  District 
of  Coltunbla  will  also  elect  three  electors. 
That  means  that  there  will  be  538  electors 
chosen  In  the  entire  U.S.  as  we  have  435  Con- 
gressmen and  100  US.  Senators.  The  law  re- 
quires that  a  candidate  for  President  receive 
a  majority  of  these  votes  In  the  Electoral 
College,  or  at  least  270  votes. 

This  requirement  that  the  candidate  for 
President  must  receive  270  votes  to  be  elected 
is  what  has  given  rise  to  the  saying  that  "the 
Electoral  College  has  flunked  out."  With 
three  strong  presidential  candidates  this  year. 
It  Is  becoming  quite  possible,  some  say  evi- 
dent, that  no  candidate  will  receive  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  270. 

TKK     ELECTION     OP     A     VICE     PRESIDENT 

We've  been  talking  about  the  President 
and  his  election  by  the  House.  How  about  the 
Vice  President?  It  Is  the  Senate's  job  to  pick 
the  Vice  President  In  the  event  the  Electoral 
College  falls  to  give  a  candidate  the  required 
number  of  votes.  And,  If  the  House  delays  In 
picking  a  President,  the  Senate's  choice  for 
Vice  President  becomes  the  Acting  President 
of  the  United  Stetes. 

A    "POLmCAL   TIME   BOMB" 

Congressman  Udall  of  Arizona  has  called 
our  rather  peculiar  system  of  electing  a  Pres- 
ident a  "political  time  bomb,  ticking  rather 
loudly  right  now,  and  it  may  go  off  in  the 
early  hours  of  November  6th  In  an  explosion 
which  could  produce  the  gravest  kind  of 
divisions  and  uncertainties  for  our  country." 

What  happens  then  if  no  candidate  re- 
ceives the  270  majority  required?  The  elec- 
tion of  the  President  is  then  thrown  into 
the  House  of  Representatives.  There  are,  as 
I  stated,  435  members.  To  pass  a  bill  la  the 
House  requires  a  majority  vote  of  a  quorum 
present.  But  for  President,  the  vote  will  be 
by  states.  Each  state,  no  matter  how  big  or 
small  will  be  entitled  to  one  vote.  This  means 
that  two  of  the  smallest  states,  Nevada  and 
Delaware,  will  be  equal  to  the  two  largest. 
New  York  and  California.  Although  New 
York  has  41  Congressmen,  It  would  have  the 
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same  voting  power  as  Nevada  and  Delaware, 
each  with  only  one.  A  majority  of  each  state's 
House  delegation  would  determine  the  state's 
vote. 

WHICH  COKGRESS  WILL  COUNT  ELECTORAL 
VOTES? 

I  have  been  asked  the  question:  'Which 
Congress  vrtll  open  and  count  those  votes 
of  the  Electoral  College  and  then  elect  the 
next  President  if  no  candidate  receives  a 
majority  In  the  Electoral  College?  I  have 
previously  stated  It  will  be  the  next  Congress 
which  will  convene  on  January  6,  1969,  for 
this  purpose.  The  Constitution  was  silent  on 
this  question,  so  the  Congress  In  1948.  passed 
a  bill  flxlng  the  next  Congress  convening  on 
January  3.  1969,  as  the  vote  counting  Con- 
gress. Congress,  of  course,  could  meet  on 
December  17,  1968,  In  a  special  session  and 
repeal  this  law  and  provide  for  an  Immediate 
vote  counting  by  this  present  Congress,  but 
that  Is  not  likely. 

THE    PARTY    LINE    UP    OP    THIS    90TH    CONGRESS 

There  being  50  states,  a  majority  of  states 
(26)  is  necessary  for  election.  What  is  the 
political  complexion  of  the  present  House? 
Democrats  control  29  states;  Republicans 
control  18  states.  Three  states  are  tied.  It  Is 
obvious  then  that  a  straight  party  line  vote 
in  the  Congress  would  give  the  election  in 
the  House  to  Humphrey,  unless  southern, 
conservative  Congressmen  refuse  to  go  along. 

THE    PARTY    LINE    UP    OF    THE    PENNSYLVANIA 
CONGRESSIONAL    DELEGATION 

How  would  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  in 
Congress  vote?  In  the  present  House  out  of 
27  seats,  14  are  Democrats  and  13  are  Repub- 
licans so  the  answer  Is  clear.  It  is  obvious 
that  both  parties  in  Pennsylvania  are  cog- 
nizant of  this  narrow  margin,  and  the  Demo- 
crats are  fighting  to  hold  on  to  their  lead,  and 
the  Republicans  are  working  hard  to  elect 
one  or  two  new  members  because  of  the  pos- 
sible Importance  of  this  Presidential  House 
vote.  Also,  the  Congressional  elections  nation- 
wide are  being  carefully  watched  because 
a  switch  of  only  13  House  seats  from  Democrat 
to  Republicans  could  give  Republicans  control 
of  26  House  delegations. 

THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  A  "DEAL"  IN  THE  ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE 

A  peculiar  rule  in  the  Electoral  College 
would  permit  a  candidate  who  say  comes  in 
third  to  make  a  "deal "  In  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege, This  is  so  because  an  elector,  though 
chosen  by  the  political  party  of  the  State 
that  received  the  most  popular  votes  Is,  when 
he  reaches  the  college,  legally  and  constitu- 
tionally Independent  and  cannot  be  compel- 
led to  vote  for  his  party's  candidate.  This 
has  happened  17  times  in  the  past  two  dec- 
ades. The  vote  in  the  Electoral  College  in 
Pennsylvania  Is  as  I  have  pointed  out  a 
secret  ballot.  One  candidate  has  already  said 
that  he  can  make  a  "deal"  or  a  "covenant" 
before  the  electoral  colleges  meet  on  Decem- 
ber 16th  in  the  various  states.  This  would 
only  be  possible  because  the  electors  are 
not  legally  bound, 

THP    PROPOSED    CONSTITUTIONAL    AMENDMENT 
TO  CORRECT  THESE  DEFECTS 

It  is  too  late  to  defuse  this  so-called  "time 
bomb"  for  1968.  Between  now  and  1972  we 
should  make  permanent  corrections  so  that 
the  possibility  of  "deals,"  etc.  cannot  happen 
again.  The  American  Bar  Association  and 
many  others  are  crusading  for  a  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  which  would  provide  for 
direct  popular  election  of  the  President.  I 
would  favor  this  method,  with  proper  safe- 
guards for  a  run-off  election  by  the  two  top 
candidates  If  neither  one  received  more  than 
40  To  of  the  popular  vote. 

RESULTS  OF  RECENT  GALLtJP  POLL 

The  recent  Gallup  Poll  (September  22, 
1968)  shows  the  public  favors  a  drastic  over- 
haul of  the  Electoral  process  in  the  United 
States.    76%    favored    nationwide    primary 
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elections,  and  66 '"c  favored  doing  away  with 
the  Electoral  College,  and  basing  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President  on  the  total  vote  cast 
throughout  the  nation. 

THE  HOUSE  HAS  ALREADY  ELECTED  TWO 
PRESIDENTS 

Our  Presidential  election  system  has  al- 
ready produced  the  situation  that  I  have 
discussed  in  this  Newsletter.  Two  Presiden- 
tial elections  have  been  decided  by  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

(1)  In  1800.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron 
Burr  were  tied  with  73  electoral  votes  each. 
The  divided  House  took  36  ballots  to  resolve 
the  deadlock  and  place  Jefferson  in  office. 
It  was  only  made  possible  after  Alexander 
Hamilton  threw  his  support  to  Jefferson. 
I.,ater  Aaron  Burr  killed  Alexander  Hamilton 
In  a  duel, 

(2)  In  1824.  a  four-party  election  gave 
John  Qulncy  Adams  84  electoral  votes,  An- 
drew Jackson  99.  William  H.  Crawford  41, 
Henry  Clay  37.  Jackson  also  led  In  the  popu- 
lar vote.  But  John  Qulncy  Adams  was  elected 
after  Clay  threw  his  support  to  Adams  on 
the  promise  to  be  named  Secretary  of  State, 
which  he  was, 

A  THIRD  WAS  DECIDED  BY  AK  ELECTORAL 

COMMISSION 

This  one  was  the  most  scandalous  elec- 
tion In  American  history.  It  occurred  in 
1876  when  Samuel  J.  Tllden  secured  250.000 
more  popular  votes  than  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes.  Florida,  Louisiana,  Oregon  and  Sout^ 
Carolina  returns  were  disputed.  An  Elec- 
toral Commission  created  by  Congress  gave 
the  election  to  Hayes  by  an  electoral  college 
vote  of  185  to  184,  Newspapers  promptly 
pilloried  Hayes  as  "His  Praudulency."  It  is 
said  that  Hayes,  in  order  to  be  chosen,  agreed 
to  remove  northern  troojjs  which  were  oc- 
cupying the  south,  which  he  promptly  did 
do  after  his  selection. 

In  closing,  I  trust  that  the  above  discus- 
sion of  our  Electoral  College  will  result  in 
your  being  better  Informed  than  you  were 
before  you  read  this  Newsletter.  I  realize 
that  the  system  is  complicated,  and  not  too 
eEisUy  clearly  explained.  You  will  observe  as 
you  receive  other  publications  that  differ- 
ent phases  of  the  problem  will  be  discussed. 
By  Election  Day,  you  should  be  an  expert 
on  Uie  question! 

Sincerely  yours. 

Albert  W.  Johnson. 

P.S. — If  you  care  to  receive  any  of  the 
following,  please  advise: 

(1)  Inaugural  address  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, suitable  for  framing. 

(2)  Large  map  of  Vietnam  and  Southeast 
Asia. 

(3)  A  1.000  page  volume — the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  the  90th  Congress. 

(4)  A  new  compilation  of  scholarship  aids 
to  college  students  prepared  by  myself. 

(5)  Agricultural  Yearbook.  "Consumer's 
All." 

(6)  Official  1968  road  map  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


RICHARD    NIXON    WARNS    OP    DE- 
CLINE IN  U.S.  NAVAL  SUPERIORITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues in  this  Chamber  well  know,  I 
have  long  been  gravely  concerned  about 
the  rising  threat  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
supersede  the  United  States  as  the  fore- 
most seapower  in  this  troubled  world. 

I  was,  therefore,  especially  heartened 
by  a  statement  by  former  Vice  President 
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Richard  M.  Nixon  at  Norfolk,  Va..  on 
October  2,  stressing  the  alarming  decline 
in  our  naval  posture.  Mr.  Nixon's  perti- 
nent recitation  of  this  subject  obviously 
takes  into  account  the  efforts  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
on  which  I  serve,  to  try  to  have  our  sea- 
(>ower  enhanced  so  as  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  Russians.  It  also  points  up  the  al- 
most equally  dramatic  advance  by  the 
Soviets  in  merchant  marine  and  fishing 
vessels. 

We  have  read  in  the  Congressional 
Record  some  of  the  recent  warnings  by 
the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States 
and  its  president.  Charles  F.  Duchein, 
about  the  danger  to  our  security  posed 
by  the  shifting  ratio  in  seapower,  in  both 
naval  and  merchant  shipping,  from 
Western  to  Communist  blocs.  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  are  aunong  other  patriotic 
groups  which  have  raised  their  voices  to 
appeal  for  the  necessary  swition  to  pre- 
vent the.  United  States  from  becoming 
a  second-rate  oceanic  power. 

Therefore,  the  views  expressed  by  Re- 
publican Presidential  Candidate  Nixon 
reflect  the  thinking  of  many  of  his  fel- 
low Americans.  Because  this  is  a  mes- 
sage which  the  Congress  especially 
should  heed.  I  wish  to  present  Mr.  Nix- 
on's statement  on  the  decline  of  U.S. 
naval  superiority,   as  follows: 

Amerlcazu  must  come  to  grips  with  two 
critical  facts; 

First,  the  Soviet  Union  ts  making  a  very 
Impressive  bid  to  become  the  world's  number 
one  sea  power. 

Second,  the  United  States  has  not  been 
doing  what  It  should  to  keep  the  Soviets 
from  overtaking  us. 

At  the  end  of  President  Elsenhower's  Ad- 
ministration, our  Navy  held  not  only  an  un- 
questioned superiority  but  also  the  momen- 
tum to  maintain  that  superiority.  But  new 
civilian  leaders  of  the  Defense  Department 
decided  we  could  take  a  breather  from  the 
brisk  Eisenhower  pace. 

There  was  an  open  discounting  of  the  So- 
viet naval  threat.  The  strategic  advantages 
gained  in  the  1950's  began  to  melt  away. 
There  was  an  sU>rupt  default  on  the  Elsen- 
hower commitment  to  a  nuclear-powered 
Navy. 

Over  vigorous  protests  from  Congress  and 
the  Navy,  conventional  rather  than  nuclear 
power  was  required  for  our  latest  aircraft 
carrier,  the  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Now  the  carrier  has  been  launched  and 
most  naval  authorities  around  the  world  de- 
scribe that  decision  as  an  irretrievable  and 
major  mistake.  Just  last  week,  the  authori- 
tative London  publication,  "Jane's  Fighting 
Ships,"  again  mourned  the  error. 

Congress  finally  forced  the  euphoric  de- 
fense planners  to  change  their  plans.  But 
Congress  could  not  stop  the  departmental 
dragging  of  feet.  So  our  first  nuclear  carrier, 
the  Enterprise,  will  not  get  Its  full  comple- 
ment of  nuclear  escorts  until  1972.  The  Nlm- 
Itz,  also  a  programmed  nuclear  carrier,  will 
not  have  nuclear  escorts  until  1976.  Two  ad- 
ditional nuclear  carriers  won't  have  nuclear 
escorts  at  all.  according  to  present  plans. 

One  more  exsunple:  The  freeze  on  nuclear 
submarines.  This  decision  cut  back  new  de- 
velopment and  set  the  upper  limit  of  nuclear 
subs  at  89.  de«plte  the  Navy  request  for  105. 
The  result  has  been  a  widely  acknowledged 
submarine  gap  vls-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union. 
Why  did  It  happen?  The  reply  from  top-side 
Defense  Department  is  that  the  Navy  always 
asks  for  more  than  it  needs,  so  Its  requests 
must  b«  cut  Juat  on  principle.  I  say  that's 
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a  poor  way  to  provide  naval  strength  for 
our  country. 

In  these  and  other  ways  our  future  Navy 
strength  has  been  compromised.  While  de- 
fenae  leaders  have  temporised,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  mounted  a  major  challenge  against 
western  seapower.  In  an  Important  policy 
change,  the  USSR  undertook  a  craab  pro- 
gram of  shipbuilding,  and  In  Just  about  10 
yeara  has  created  a  powerful  modem  navy. 
She  has  mass  produced  submarines  on  a 
wartime  schedule,  and  today  has  about  380 
operational  subs  as  compared  to  our  160. 

Moreover,  her  navy  Is  one  of  the  most 
modern  and  efficient  afloat.  Two-thirds  of 
our  ships  are  of  World  War  II  vintage  and 
must  therefore  spend  an  inordinate  amount 
of  time  In  port  for  repairs. 

By  contrast,  Soviet  ships  are  known  In 
world  ports  as  among  the  most  modern  and 
most  reliable  vessels.  New  vessels  are  con- 
stantly increasing  the  size  of  the  Soviet 
Navy.  A  good  part  of  our  ship  building  merely 
replaces  old  ships  which  are  being  retired. 
In  addition,  the  Sovleu  have  built  a  mer- 
chant marine  fleet  which  threatens  to  sur- 
pass ours  In  the  early  1970'8.  Their  fishing 
fleet  is  already  the  world's  largest  and  most 
modern.  They  have  also  taken  the  lead  in 
oceanographlc  research. 

Soviet  ships  In  the  Mediterranean  have 
Increased  from  6  to  46  In  a  single  year.  In 
the  Baltic  Sea  the  Soviets  have  built  up  a 
flve-to-one  advantage  over  NATO  seapower. 

There  is  new  Soviet  activity  In  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  where  16  Soviet  vessels  suddenly 
moved  into  action  last  winter  when  the 
North  Koreans  seized  the  Pueblo.  With  the 
planned  British  pull-back  east  of  Sues,  the 
Soviets  now  threaten  to  move  Into  the  Indian 
Ocean  as  well. 

Conimunlst  governments  in  both  Hanoi 
and  Havana  are  kept  going  in  large  measure 
by  Soviet  shipping  and  seapower. 

Now.  Admiral  Oorshkov,  the  man  who  has 
built  the  new  Soviet  Navy,  boasts  that  the 
U.S.  will  have  to  admit  in  time  that  it  no 
longer  has  mastery  of  the  seas. 

"Jane's  Fighting  Ships"  now  predicts  that 
the  fight  for  the  Western  Pacific  may  well 
be  between  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  U.S.  has  underrated  Soviet  strength, 
says  Jane's,  and  may  be  left  out  entirely" 
along  the  whole  Pacific  seaboard  from  Siberia 
to  Sumatra." 

Have  there  developments  stirred  our 
civilian  defense  leaders  to  action?  Not  at 
all.  Last  summer,  the  department  announced 
a  reduction  of  the  current  naval  force  by 
removing  50  ships  and  100  aircraft  from 
active  service.  Even  though  It  was  agreed 
to  go  ahead  on  the  new  high  speed  subma- 
rine which  had  earlier  been  cancelled,  au- 
thority baa  been  withheld  to  proceed  with 
the  super-quiet  attack  submarine,  the  one 
the  Navy's  planners  and  Admiral  Rlckover 
contend  is  the  most  important. 

Clearly,  we  face  a  troubled  future  for  our 
naval  strength.  Democratic-controlled  con- 
gressional commltteea,  meeting  In  closed  and 
open  sessions,  have  explored  these  develop- 
ments. They  have  called  for  action,  and 
experts  have  warned  repeatedly  that  America 
is  in  danger  of  falling  behind.  One  demo- 
cratic senator  has  complained  that  we  are 
bogged  down:  others  have  attacked  their 
own  party's  planners.  The  word  has  spread 
throughout  the  Department  of  Defense — 
and  reported  In  a  number  of  publications — 
that  the  United  States  Is  in  great  danger 
of  becoming  "second  best"  on  the  seas,  par- 
ticularly In  submarine  power. 

I  say  that  second  beet  Isn't  good  enough. 
Most  assuredly  not  when  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  is  at  stake. 

It  Is  time  to  put  a  freah  team  In  charge — 
one  that  is  fully  alert  to  the  strategic  chal- 
lenge from  our  adversaries,  and  fully  com- 
mitted to  meeting  that  challenge. 

My  Administration  will  provide  that  lead- 
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•rship.  It  will   restore  the  goal  of  a  Navy 
second  to  none. 


REPORT  TO  CONS'nTUENTS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  following  report  to  my  con- 
stituents: 

Memo 

final  report 
TTils  win  be  my  last  newsletter  for  the 
90th  Congress.  Congress  Is  expected  to  ad- 
journ or  recess  this  weekend,  and  I  will  re- 
turn to  the  district  as  soon  as  possible  there- 
after. Here,  in  broad  and  general  terms,  is 
my  assessment  of  the  legislative  year. 

ATMOSPHERE 

As  I  pointed  out  In  January.  Congress  met 
this  year  in  an  atmosphere  of  mounting 
crises.  At  home.  Inflation  was  eroding  the 
value  of  the  dollar;  crime  and  racial  unrest 
posed  grave  Internal  threats;  the  nation  was 
divided  bitterly  over  foreign  policy;  abroad 
the  war  In  Vietnam  ground  on;  our  European 
alliances  were  In  a  state  of  disarray,  and 
the  dollar  was  threatened  by  a  chronic  defi- 
cit In  the  balance  of  payments. 

EVENTS 

As  the  year  wore  on,  these  crises  saw  no 
turn  for  the  better  and  became  worse  In 
many  instances.  Incredibly  shocking  events 
charged  the  atmosphere  still  further;  the 
King  assassination;  riots  In  the  Nation's 
Capital;  the  retirement  of  President  John- 
son; the  Kennedy  assassination;  the  Chicago 
convention;  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia: 
student  rebellions.  The  common  American 
reaction  became  'What's  happening  to  us? " 
and,  in  the  general  vacuum  of  leadership, 
there  were  few  satisfactory  answers. 

rAILVRE 

In  a  Memo,  I  tried  to  pinpoint  one  of  the 
problems:  "We  are  witnessing,  in  my  opinion, 
a  failure  in  national  leadership.  The  times 
call  for  a  concentration  upon  those  problems 
which  can  cripple  us  if  not  solved — the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  war,  strengthening 
our  International  monetary  position,  curbing 
inflation  and  an  all-out,  top-to-bottom  effort 
against  criminals.  If  these  problems  are  not 
successfully  solved,  we  will  simply  be  unable, 
because  we  will  not  be  strong  enough,  to  han- 
dle the  myriad  of  secondary  problems  which 
press  upon  us.  We  have  spread  ourselves  too 
thin.  We  are  unable  to  do  everything,  to  solve 
every  problem,  at  once.  Yet  the  President.  In- 
stead of  concentrating  upon  the  essentials, 
(proposed)  to  Congress  that  we  spread  our- 
selves still  thinner." 

GAP 

The  leadership  gap  extended  to  the  major- 
ity party  In  Congress.  The  congressional  lead- 
ers seemed  In  a  continual  state  of  disarray, 
reflecting  perhaps  the  problems  of  the  times, 
the  uncertainties  and  confusion  surrounding 
their  party  leader  In  the  White  House  and  the 
disunity  within  their  party.  Like  the  Admin- 
istration, little  consideration  was  giver  to 
priorities.  This  prevented  the  completion  of 
congressional  business  on  time,  requiring  re- 
convening after  the  political  conventions  and, 
possibly,  a  "lame-duck"  session  after  the 
elections. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  legislative  record  wsw  spotty.  A  social 
security  bill  was  enacted,  as  were  new  laws 
involving  air  pollution,  gun  control,  housing. 
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crime,  conservation,  civil  rights  and  consumer 
flnanclng.  Other  laws  were  revised:  the  draft 
act,  the  copyright  law,  aid  to  education.  Taxes 
were  increased.  The  Congress  tried,  but  had 
no  real  stomach  for,  the  hard  steps  to  bring 
spending  under  control.  Other  bills  died,  in- 
cluding the  much-needed  congressional  re- 
organization and  campaign  spending  reform 
bills. 

AHEAD 

Our  problems  will  still  be  with  us  when  the 
new  Congress  and  a  new  Administration  take 
office  next  January.  Whoever  wins.  It  ought 
to  be  our  non-partisan  hope  that  this  coun- 
try can  unite  once  more  and  move  forward 
under  vigorous  leadership  to  bring  those 
problems  under  control  lest,  In  the  end,  they 
control  us. 
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paid  in  strict  accordance  with  the  tables  and 
formulas  clearly  set  out  In  the  law  Itself. 

The  misunderstanding  behind  the  flyer 
probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  H.R.  5710 
did  contain  some  proposed  changes  In  the 
public  assistance  laws:  this  probably  caused 
the  author  of  the  flyer  to  think  those 
changes  applied  to  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. The  fact  is.  of  course,  that  they  did 
not. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  M.  Motipht. 
Member  of  Congress. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTORAL 
PROCESS 


MISLED] 


DING  ATTACKS 
SECURITY 


ON  SOCIAL       HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 


JOHN  M.  MURPHY 


or    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  deeply  concerned  over  a 
number  of  pamphlets  that  have  been 
circulated  in  the  past  year  which  make 
false  and  misleading  attacks  on  the  so- 
cial security  system.  I  have  repeatedly 
requested  and  received  the  cooperation 
of  the  press  in  an  effort  to  correct  the 
false  claims  of  this  pamphlet,  and  I  have 
broadcast  on  radio  and  television  for  the 
same  purpose,  but  In  spite  of  this  effort 
many  reputable  organizations  continue 
to  print  this  false  information,  and  as  a 
result  large  numbers  of  people  are  led  to 
believe  that  the  social  security  prc^ram 
is  being  weakened.  In  an  effort  to  correct 
the  false  Impressions  caused  by  this 
pamphlet,  I  am  enclosing  a  letter  I  have 
sent  to  many  of  my  constituents  who 
have  contacted  me  on  this  subject: 

September  27,   1968. 

Dear  Friend:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
recent  date  In  which  you  express  concern 
over  the  enactment  of  H.R.  5710.  Prom  time 
to  time  I  have  received  similar  communica- 
tions as  a  result  of  a  flyer  now  being  circu- 
lated In  some  areas  about  this  bill.  Upon 
consulting  with  Social  Security  Commis- 
sioner Robert  Ball.  I  learned  that  the  circular 
being  passed  around  was  traced  to  a  private 
citizen  who  explained  that  he  had  been 
misled. 

As  a  member  of  Congress  who  has  worked 
for  and  supported  Social  Security  legislation 
for  many  years.  I  am  greatly  disturbed  by 
these  reports,  which  are  totally  false.  There- 
fore. I  would  like  to  clarify  this  issue  with 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  I  hope  you  will 
communicate  my  views  to  your  membership. 

H.R.  5710,  though  not  enacted  as  framed, 
included  provisions  that  were  subsequently 
Incorporated  Into  H.R.  12080,  and  later  en- 
acted Into  law  as  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967.  These  are  the  amendments 
that  Increased  social  security  beneflts  begin- 
ning with  checks  payable  In  March  1968  and 
Improved  social  security  In  many  other  wavs. 

Neither  H.R.  5710  nor  H.R.  12060  would 
have  done  what  the  flyer  claims.  Nothing 
whatever  in  either  bill  provided  for  channel- 
ing social  security  contributions  Into  public 
assistance  (welfare)  programs,  or  for  allow- 
ing social  security  administrators  to  decide 
what  amount  of  beneflts  an  individual  Is  to 
get  based  on  what  they  think  his  need  is. 
Neither  bill  proposed  any  change  In  the  long- 
established  provisions  of  the  social  security 
law  which  require  that  each  beneficiary  be 


OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though our  constitutional  process  of 
presidential  election  is  as  old  as  the 
Government  itself,  there  is  much  con- 
fusion and  misunderstanding  about  it.  In 
an  effort  to  remove  the  confusion  I  have 
prepared  an  explanation  of  the  process, 
step  by  step,  as  it  will  work  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  this  election  year.  To  the 
people  of  Michigan,  I  say  that  when  you 
cast  your  vote  for  President  on  Tuesday, 
November  5,  you  actually  will  be  voting 
for  a  slate  of  21  presidential  electors 
chosen  by  the  political  party  of  the  can- 
didate for  whom  you  vote.  All  of  the  21 
are  residents  of  Michigan  and  one  is  a 
resident  of  our  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. None  of  them  are  Federal  ofiQce 
holders. 

Each  political  party  in  Michigan 
agreed  on  its  slate  of  21  electors  at  State 
party  conventions  held  earlier  this  year. 
The  electorate  of  Michigan  is  permitted 
to  choose  21  presidential  electors  because 
that  number  is  equal  to  the  State's  total 
membership  In  the  Congress — 19  Repre- 
sentatives and  two  Senators.  Whichever 
political  party  wins  the  most  votes — 
on  a  statewide  basis — for  its  presidential 
candidate  on  November  5  will  elect  its 
total  slate  of  21. 

These  Michigan  electors  will  meet  at 
the  State  senate  chamber  in  Lansing  on 
Monday,  December  16.  All  will  be  either 
Republicans  or  Democrats.  Wallace  sup- 
porters dream  of  the  possibility  that  the 
21  might  all  be  third  party  American  In- 
dependents. More  realistically,  however, 
the  effect  of  the  third  party  effort  in 
Michigan  most  likely  will  be  limited  to 
pulling  votes  away  from  the  two  major 
parties.  This  could  influence  the  outcome 
of  the  election  in  our  State  sufiQciently 
to  determine  whether  it  will  be  Repub- 
lican or  Democratic  electors  who  con- 
vene December  16  in  Lansing. 

Once  convened  in  our  State  capital  the 
chosen  presidential  electors  will  cast  bal- 
lots for  President  and  Vice  President  and 
they  are  expected  to  vote  for  the  candi- 
dates of  their  party.  Regardless  of  the 
outcome  of  the  election  nationally,  they 
win  vote  for  their  party  candidates  be- 
cause they  carried  Michigan.  Results  of 
the  balloting  will  then  be  sealed  and  de- 
livered to  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 
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On  that  same  day— December  16 — 
electors  chosen  in  each  of  the  other 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  also 
will  meet  in  their  respective  capitals,  cast 
their  ballots  for  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident, and  transmit  them  to  Washing- 
ton. In  all,  538  electoral  votes  will  be 
cast,  a  number  equal  to  the  total  mem- 
bership of  the  Congress — 435  Represent- 
atives and  100  Senators — plus  three  for 
the  District  of  Columbia 

The  Congress  elected  November  5  will 
take  office  at  noon  on  Friday,  January  3. 
On  Monday,  January  6,  at  1  p.m..  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  will 
meet  in  joint  convention  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House.  Tellers  will  be  appointed  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate — Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey — will  proceed  to  open  the 
certificates  from  the  several  States  and 
the  votes  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent will  then  be  counted.  If,  after  all  of 
the  electoral  votes  have  been  tabulated, 
it  is  found  that  at  least  270  out  of  the  538 
were  cast  for  one  candidate  for  President 
and  one  candidate  for  Vice  President, 
the  winners  are  declared  elected  and  the 
electoral  process  is  completed. 

But  if  the  candidates  of  no  party  are 
found  to  have  received  the  required  270 
electoral  vote  majority,  then  the  Senate 
will  retire  to  its  Chamber  to  choose  a 
Vice  President — selecting  from  the  top 
two  candidates.  The  House  would  im- 
mediately proceed  to  elect  a  President, 
but  it  may  choose  from  the  top  three 
candidates,  rather  than  the  top  two  as 
in  the  Senate. 

In  electing  a  President  each  State 
would  have  but  one  vote  in  the  House. 
How  that  vote  would  be  cast  would  be 
determined  by  the  political  composition 
of  that  State's  delegation  in  the  House. 
Michigan  has  19  Representatives  so  our 
State's  vote  would  be  cast  for  whichever 
candidate  at  least  10  Michigan  Hoase 
Members  could  agree  upon.  The  votes  of 
26  States — a  majority  of  the  50 — would 
be  necessary  to  elect  a  President. 

Twice  in  our  history  the  House  has 
been  called  upon  to  elect  a  President. 
The  first  time  occurred  as  a  result  of  the 
election  of  1800.  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Aaron  Burr  each  had  received  the  same 
number  of  electoral  votes — a  tie.  The 
House  chose  Jefferson.  In  1824  no  candi- 
date had  received  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral vote  and — even  though  Andrew 
Jackson  had  received  the  most — the 
House  elected  John  Qulncy  Adams,  who 
had  been  second  on  the  list. 

E]ver  since  1824 — for  144  years — the 
electoral  system  has  worked.  Only  once 
in  that  time  has  it  stumbled.  This  was  in 
1876  when  Congress  met  in  joint  con- 
vention to  count  the  electoral  votes  and 
the  certificates  of  some  States  were  dis- 
puted— three  Southern  and  one  North- 
em  State  having  transmitted  conflicting 
returns.  To  resolve  the  dispute,  a  special 
commission  was  created  to  advise  Con- 
gress which  lists  were  valid.  Thereupon. 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  declared  to 
have  received  185  votes  and  Samuel  J. 
Tilden  184.  there  being  a  total  of  369 
electors  at  that  time. 

In  all  three  instances — 1800,  1824,  «md 
1876 — there  was  an  interval  of  4  months 
between  the  November  election  and  the 
inauguration  on  March  4.  Now,  however, 
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we  Inaugurate  our  Presidento  on  Janu- 
ary 20.  The  electoral  vote  is  counted  on 
January  6.  allowing  only  2  short  weeks 
ir  the  House  is  called  upon  to  elect  a 
President. 

The  procedure  followed  in  the  Senate 
for  the  election  of  a  Vice  President  in 
case  the  candidates  of  no  party  receive 
the  requisite  270  electoral  votes  is  slightly 
different  than  that  prescribed  for  the 
House  by  the  Constitution.  In  choosing  a 
Vice  President,  every  Senator  has  a  vote 
and  51  votes  out  of  the  total  membership 
of  100  are  required  to  elect.  If,  by  In- 
auguration Day.  January  20.  the  House 
had  not  yet  chosen  a  President,  the  Vice 
President  elected  by  the  Senate  would 
become  acting  President. 

But  all  of  this  procedure  will  be 
avoided — as  it  has  beien  avoided  for  144 
years — if  the  American  people  choose  to 
support  the  two-party  system  in  the  pres- 
idential elections  on  November  5,   1968. 


NEXON  FACES  THE  ISSUES.    A 
BLUEPRINT   FOR  AMERICA 


HON.  W.  L  (BILL)  BROCK 

OP    TXNNI8SU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  i,  1968 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
any  other  presidential  candidate.  Rich- 
ard Nixon  has  been  open,  detailed,  and 
candid  on  the  vital  issues  of  the  day. 
A  good  example,  though  by  no  means 
the  only  one,  is  an  in-depth  interview 
between  Mr.  Nixon  and  the  staff  of  U.S. 
News  ti  World  Report,  published  Oc- 
tober 7,  1968. 

In  it,  Mr.  Nixon  demonstrates  his  keen 
grasp  of  events — a  quality  needed  more 
than  ever  before  In  today's  fast-paced 
world. 

Because  of  its  timeliness,  and  because 
of  its  interest  to  the  Members  of  this 
body  and  the  American  people.  I  ask 
that  this  interview  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows : 

Ir  Nixon  Is  President 

Question.  Mr.  Nixon,  iiow  do  you  sec  the 
election  outloolK  at  this  point? 

Answer.  I  tblnic  we're  abead  In  the  major 
States,  and  if  the  election  were  held  today. 
I  believe  we  would  win. 

However,  every  time  I  see  a  (avorable  poll — 
and  many  favorable  polls  are  being  printed 
at  this  time — my  reaction  Is  Just  the  oppo- 
site from  what  might  be  expected.  I  give  in- 
structions to  all  of  our  campaign  directors 
in  the  various  States  to  put  on  an  extra 
effort  because  I  do  not  want  the  "Dewey  syn- 
drome" to  develop  in  1968.  That's  the  reason 
why  in  every  one  of  the  major  States,  even 
though  the  polls  indicate  that  we're  ahead, 
our  campaign  activities  actually  are  being 
stepped  up. 

Question.  Have  you  been  able  to  estimate 
this  in  terms  of  electoral  votes  of  States? 

Answer.  No.  I've  read  the  various  accounts 
by  the  news  magazines,  including  yours,  and 
the  networlcs.  But  we  are  simply  planning 
our  campaign  on  the  assumption  that  In  the 
last  few  weelcs  a  lot  of  decisions  will  be 
made — and  we  want  to  be  sure  we  affect 
those  undecided  voters. 

But  if  we  can  maintain  our  momentum  at 
its  present  pace,  we'll  win. 

And    I    emphasize    this:    Our    goal,    even 
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though  we  appear  to  be  ahead,  ia  to  go  all 
out  BO  that  we  can  reduce  the  poealblllty  of 
the  Presidency  being  determined  other  than 
in  the  Electoral  College. 

Also,  we're  going  all  out  for  another  rea- 
son: We're  vitally  interested  In  the  outcome 
of  key  races  for  the  House  and  Senate.  We 
have  been  told  by  House  and  Senate  candi- 
dates ail  over  the  country  that  the  suoceu 
of  our  campaign  to  date  has  Increased  the 
chances  of  Republicans'  carrying  the  House 
and  of  making  even  moVe  substantial  gains 
in  the  Senate  than  had  t>een  anticipated.  In 
fact.  [Senator]  George  Murphy  [chairman 
of  the  Republican  Senatorial  Campaign  Com- 
mittee] now  Is  predicting  10  poeslbly  more — 
but  a  net  gain  of  10  Senators,  whereas  his 
earlier  hard  prediction  was  a  gain  of  eight 
seats. 

Question.  Do  you  thlnlc  that  the  third- 
party  candidacy  of  Qeorge  Wallace  threatens 
some  sort  of  crisis  In  the  normal  functioning 
of  the  electoral  process? 

Answer.  If  it  should  happen  that  Wallace 
were  to  carry  ail  of  the  States  of  the  South 
which  he  presently  is  UTrtng  to  carry — he  will 
not  carry  any  of  the  Northern  or  Western 
States,  of  course,  but  If  he  were  to  carry  all  of 
the  States  of  the  South,  including  the  "Eisen- 
hower-Nixon South"  as  well  as  the  Deep 
South — then  it  would  mean  that  Humphrey 
or  Nixon  would  have  to  win  overwhelmingly 
in  the  North  in  order  to  avoid  an  Electoral 
College  crisis. 

Now.  If  Humphrey  and  Nixon  flght  a  fairly 
even  battle  in  the  North,  then  nobody  will 
have  a  majority  in  the  Electoral  College  and 
the  election  goes  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  would  see  there  a  real  donnybrook. 
a  constitutional  crisis  of  major  magnitude, 
with  trading,  promises  and  so  on.  which  I  do 
not  think  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  nation. 

Question.  Are  you  doing  something  to  try 
to  offset  such  an  election  result? 

Answer.  First,  we're  woriang  hard.  The  sec- 
ond thing  is  this:  I  am  campaigning  In  the 
South.  I've  urged  Humphrey  to  go  South. 
I  don't  think  that  we  should  Just  leave  the 
South  sitting  out  there  as  Wallaces  prortnce. 

I  believe  we  can  carry  Florida — and.  inci- 
dentally, I've  had  late  polls  on  this  since  we 
last  talked  to  the  press.  It's  close,  but  we  can 
take  Florida.  Wallace  is  second  there  now. 
We  have  a  flghUng  chance  in  South  Carolina. 
We  have  a  good  chance  in  North  Carolina. 
Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

Question.  Texas? 

Answer.  Texas — a  good  chance.  We're  going 
to  go  for  Texas.  That's  a  battleground  State. 
Texas  is  the  closest  of  the  Big  Seven  at  the 
moment 

Question.  Are  there  any  extraordinary 
events  that  could  intervene  between  now  and 
Election  Day  which  might  change  the  elec- 
tion outlook? 

Answer.  Only  a  dramatic  news  development 
out  of  Vietnam,  in  my  view,  could  change 
the  outlook.  I  mean  by  that  if  the  negotia- 
tions In  Paris  should  result  in  a  real  cease- 
fire— not  simply  bringing  home  a  few  troops 
or  something  of  that  sort,  but  something 
that  people  would  believe. 

Speaking,  of  course,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  country,  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
get  a  breakthrough.  My  briefings  to  date  do 
not  indicate  that  one  is  in  prospect. 

TOP  priorttt:   Vietnam 
Question.  If  you  are  elected  President,  what 
are  the  top-priority  things  that  you  think 
must  be  done  In  this  nation? 

Answer.  In  foreign  policy,  the  first  item  we 
must  deal  with  is  Vietnam.  Everybody  recog- 
nizes that.  And  on  that  I  will  stick  with  the 
position  I  have  taken  to  date:  I  will  not 
Jeopardize  the  negotiations  by  indicating 
any  of  the  various  avenues  I  think  should  be 
explored  or  attempted  to  get  the  talks  off 
dead  center.  But  Vietnam  must  be  the  top- 
priority  item  in  foreign  pwlicy. 
What  is  often  overlooked  is  that  in  foreign 
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policy  we  also  must  put  at  top  priority  our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  situa- 
tion in  Czechoslovaltia.  the  Soviet  movements 
toward  Rumania,  the  concern  In  West  Ger- 
many— all  of  these  Indicate  that  discussions 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
leaders— particularly  and  only  after  we  have 
had  preliminary  discussions  with  our  Euro- 
pean allies — that  this  must  come  along. 

And  our  foreign  policy  toward  the  Mid. 
east.  These  are  the  three  first:  Vietnam, 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
Mideast.  Building  the  NATO  complex  back 
again  is  related  to  Soviet  policy  and  Is  part 
of  the  same  question. 

At  home,  the  top-priority  problem  is  the 
restoration  of  law  and  order.  This  is  both 
a  short-range  problem  and  a  long-range 
problem. 

Short  range,  it  means  an  entirely  new 
attitude  about  law  and  order,  from  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Attorney  General  right  on 
down  the  line.  I  know  that  I've  been  criti- 
cized by  Humphrey  on  the  ground  that  I'm 
attacking  the  Attorney  General.  I  have  no 
personal  animosity  toward  anybody  in  the 
Administration.  It  is  the  conduct  of  the 
office  that  I'm  concerned  about.  I  intend  to 
bring  a  whole  new  team  into  the  Justice 
Department  which  will  be  oriented  toward 
launching  a  major  nationwide  attack  on 
organized  crime  and  on  strengthening  the 
hand  of  the  peace  forces  across  the  nation. 

I  emphasize  here  not  only  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  do,  but  the  Federal 
Government  providing  leadership  to  State 
and  local  police  forces  where  the  primary 
responsibility  lies.  That's  why  a  national 
conference  of  law-enforcement  officials  from 
around  the  country  will  be  high  on  the 
agenda  for  a  Nixon  Administration  in  re- 
establishing the  law  and  order.  That's  the 
short-range  problem. 

Long  range,  we  have  to  get  at  some  of  the 
core-city  problems  which  have  to  do  with 
everything  from  rebuilding  the  cities  to 
training  the  unemployed,  providing  hope  for 
those  who  live  in  the  ghetto  areas,  and  so 
forth. 

Question.  Tou  talk  about  crime.  What 
about  riots  and  civil  disobedience  and  stu- 
dent uprisings? 

Answer.  They're  related.  Here  what  we 
need  is,  first,  a  change  of  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  American  p>eople  with  regard  to 
the  limits  of  dissent.  Putting  it  right  on  the 
line,  I  think  there's  been  too  much  of  a 
tendency  in  the  past  few  years  for  some 
political  figures,  for  some  chiu-ch  leaders,  for 
some  educational  leaders — in  ail  Instances — 
to  take  the  position  that  anything  goes,  pro- 
vided the  cause  Is  worthwhile. 

That  is  why  I  have  emphasized  in  sp>eech 
after  speech  that  under  our  system,  which 
provides  a  method  for  peaceful  change  when 
we  don't  like  something  in  our  society,  there 
is  no  cause  to  Justify  brealdng  the  law  or 
resorting  to  violence.  I  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent, the  new  Attorney  General,  the  whole 
new  Administration  can  provide  the  educa- 
tional leadership  that  is  needed  to  change 
this  attitude  In  the  country. 

Beyond  that,  we  then  have  to  provide  for 
our  law-enforcement  officials  the  necessary 
traliung,  the  necessary  numbers  to  deal  with 
these  situations  when  they  do  arise — to  deal 
with  them  fairly,  but  deal  with  them  swiftly 
and  with  adequate  power  at  their  disposal. 

Question.  What  is  your  view  of  the  effects 
of  court  decisions? 

Answer.  I  have  emphasized  my  support  of 
the  omnlbus-crlme-biil  provisions  which 
would  modify  some  of  those  decisions.  And 
I,  along  with  the  new  Attorney  General,  in- 
tend to  examine  other  court  decisions  after 
consultation  with  local  law-enforcement  of- 
ficers to  see  how  the  hand  of  the  "peace 
forces,"  as  I  descril>e  them,  has  t>een  weak- 
ened as  against  the  criminal  forces — because 
we  must  restore  that  balance. 

What  has  happened  Is  that  decisions  not 
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only  at  the  highest  level  but  at  lower  levels 
in  our  court  systems,  and  also  administra- 
tive decislotxs  with  regard  to  parole  and 
clemency,  have  been  too  lenient  and  have 
weakened  the  peace  forces  against  the 
criminal  forces 

This  doesn't  mean  that  we're  going  to  go 
overboard  the  other  way  in  destroying  the 
rights  or  curtailing  the  rights  of  any  in- 
dividual who  may  be  charged  with  a  crime 
and  who  may  be  Innocent.  But  I  think  the 
balance  has  gone  too  far,  and  I  Intend  to 
take  personal  charge  and  personal  leader- 
ship In  this  field. 

The  two  areas  where  I  have  special  com- 
petence, where  I  intend  to — naturally,  I  will 
have  strong  Cabinet  officers — but  where  I 
will  take  personal  responsibility  are  in  the 
area  of  foreign  policy — where  I  will  have  a 
strong  Secretary  of  State  but  I  am  going  to 
take  a  major  responsibility  myself  in  that 
area — and  in  the  area  of  law  enforcement — 
where  I  will  have  a  strong  Attorney  General 
but  I'm  going  to  personally  supervise  and 
provide  the  leadership  in  that  field  and 
not  let  it  fall  between  the  stools. 

"STOP    LrVTNO-COST    RISE" 

Question.  What  would  you  do  about  fiscal 
and  economic  policy? 

Answer.  What  we  need  again  is  a  new  team 
and  a  new  attitude — Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — 
and  my  general  guidelines  are  well  known. 

I  feel  that  we  need  an  economic  policy,  a 
new  fiscal  policy  which  will  stop  the  rise  In 
the  cost  of  living  and  will  stop  the  flow  of 
our  gold  abroad  and  shore  up  the  value  of 
the  American  dollar.  This  means  new  budget 
policies  and  new  credit  jjolicles  as  well.  This 
iilnd  of  leadership  must  be  exerted,  of 
course,  with  great  care  so  that  we  do  not 
trigger  a  recession. 

But  I  believe,  based  on  my  discussions 
with  a  top  group  of  advisers — and  my  group 
of  economic  advisers  are  first  class — that  we 
can  turn  this  thing  around  and  re-establish 
the  value  of  the  American  dollar  and  main- 
tain It. 

I  do  not  go  along  with  those  who  believe 
that  the  only  way  we  can  have  prosperity  in 
this  country  is  through  constantly  depre- 
ciating the  value  of  our  dollar. 

Question.  Does  this  mean  a  balanced 
budget? 

Answer.  Not  every  year,  no.  It  means  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  terms  of  a  long  term — In 
other  words,  a  cyclical  five-year  term,  shall  we 
say.  But  there  may  be  occasions — for  example, 
when  you  have  an  international  crisis  or 
when  you  have  a  domestic  crisis — when  it 
may  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  step 
in  with  spending  programs  or  tax  programs  to 
keep  the  economy  moving  up,  IJecause  one 
thing  I  do  pledge  in  this  campaign  is  that 
we  will  use  every  power  of  Government  to 
avoid  a  recession. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  means  that  when 
you  do  step  in  and  use  Government  credit 
and  tax  policies  to  avoid  a  recession  when 
you  are  in  a  ixjom  period,  that  is  the  time 
to  cut  back  on  Government  spending.  When 
your  private  economy  is  t)oomlng,  then  your 
Government  spending  could  come  down.  Also, 
when  your  private  economy  is  booming,  this 
Is  a  tune  for  restraints  as  far  as  Government 
credit  is  concerned. 

I  t>eUeve  this  Administration  has  failed,  in 
that  in  times  of  l>oom  It  has  continued  to 
pour  the  coal  on.  This  has  been  the  mistake. 

Question.  Your  opponent  says  that  the  na- 
tion has  had  90  months  of  continuous  eco- 
nomic growth  and  prosperity  under  the  Dem- 
ocrats— 

Answer.  There's  a  complete  answer  to  that. 
I  was  Just  looking  at  the  figures  as  far  as 
wage  earners  in  the  United  States  are 
concerned. 

Let  me  describe  who  "wage  earners"  are: 
These  are  union  members  and  those  individ- 
uals who,  since  1965 — In  the  last  three  years — 
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have  been  the  recipients  of  constantly  In- 
creasing wages.  And  yet  the  wage  earner  in 
America  over  the  past  three  years  has  l^een 
on  a  treadmill.  He  hasn't  gone  ahead  at  all. 
Every  bit  of  his  increase  in  wages  has  twen 
sopped  up  by  an  increase  in  prices  and  taxes. 
That's  true  of  factory  workers;  that's  true  of 
most  union  members;  that's  true  of~aon- 
union  memtwrs  across  the  board. 

That's  the  group  in  the  society  that  should 
be  the  best  off  in  this  period  of  infiatlon,  be- 
cause they  have  had  Increases  in  their  wages 

Tlien  when  you  look  at  the  20  million  peo- 
ple who  are  on  fixed  Incomes — these  are  the 
retired  people,  the  people  living  on  Social 
Security,  and  the  rest — they  have  fallen  be- 
hind in  the  last  four  years. 

So  when  we  talk  about  not  the  last  eight 
years  but  the  last  four  years,  which  my  op- 
ponent has  to  defend,  we  find  that  wage 
earners  are  no  better  off — they've  Iseen  on  a 
treadmill — and  that  the  20  million  "forgot- 
ten" Americans  who  are  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes and  are  retired  are  worse  off  as  a  result 
of  inflation. 

Question.  Wliat  would  a  Nixon  economic- 
fiscal  policy  mean — for  business,  for  em- 
ployment, for  taxation  on  the  average 
taxpayer? 

Answer.  A  Nixon  Administration  would 
mean  a  constantly  expanding  economy.  I  in- 
tend to  use  the  tax  and  credit  policies  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  spur  the  econ- 
omy, and  particularly  to  direct  the  private 
sector — private  enterprise— into  those  areas 
in  the  economy,  like  the  rebuilding  of  our 
cities  and  the  training  of  the  unemployed, 
where  we  need  some  action  taken. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Nixon  Administra- 
tion would  differ  from  the  previous  Admin- 
istration in  that  we  would  have  economic 
growth  without  war  and  witiiout  inflation. 
Over  the  last  four  years,  we've  had  economic 
growth  with  inflation  and  at  the  cost  of 
both  inflation  and  war.  I  believe  that  our 
objective  must  t>e  economic  growth  without 
war  and  without  inflation,  and  I  believe  it's 
possible. 

But  I  want  to  emphasize  that  a  Nixon 
Administration,  In  terms  of  the  economy, 
doesn't  go  back  to  what  is  called  the  tra- 
ditional "old  economics"  of  being  completely 
bound  to  a  balanced  budget  every  year, 
standing  by  while  an  economy  plunges  into 
a  recession.  I'm  an  activist  as  far  as  the 
economy  is  concerned  and  the  use  of  fiscal 
{Policies  to  keep  it  going. 

To  that  extent  I'm  a  "new  economist,"  be- 
cause I  believe  in  using  tax  and  credit  poli- 
cies for  the  purposes  of  taking  up  the  lag 
where  the  private  sector  is  not  providing 
adequate  employment.  But  I  believe  that 
we  can  take  up  that  lag  and  keep  the  econ- 
omy going  at  a  high  rate  without  the  infla- 
tion which  this  Administration  has  brought. 

CUTTING    WELFARE    ROLLS 

Question.  What  aljout  the  growing  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  on  welfare,  poverty 
and  unemployment  benefits,  free  medical 
care? 

Answer.  A  major  objective  of  the  new  Ad- 
ministration will  be  to  get  all  of  those  who 
are  able  to  work  off  welfare  rolls  and  onto 
payrolls. 

Tliat's  why  I  favor  a  tax  credit  to  private 
enterprise  to  train  the  unemployed  and  why 
I  have  a  number  of  programs  that  will  be 
designed  to  get  our  whole  private-enterprise 
complex  Involved  In  moving  the  employable 
among  those  on  welfare  away  from  the  wel- 
fare system  to  become  productive  members 
of  the  society. 

Let  us  understand — as  far  as  the  aged  are 
concerned,  as  far  as  those  In  need  who  can- 
not heip  themselves,  then  I  am  for  a  gen- 
erous policy  of  Social  Security  Ijenefits.  For 
example,  I  support  the  Republican  plat- 
form's provision  for  increasing  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  in  the  event  there  is  infla- 
tion— cost-of-living  increases. 
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But  I  distinguish  between  those  who  can- 
not take  care  of  themselves  and  those  who 
can.  Those  who  cannot  take  care  of  them- 
selves should  be  provided  for  generously  by 
the  Government.  Those  who  can  take  care 
of  themselves — rather  than  telling  them 
how  much  Government  is  going  to  do  for 
them,  what  we're  going  to  tell  them  is  how 
much  they  can  do  for  themselves  under  the 
programs  that  we  will  offer. 

Question.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing 
trend  in  this  country  of  strikes  by  public 
servants.  Do  you  think  this  is  in  the  public 
interest? 

Answer.  I  do  not,  and  I  take  a  strong 
stand  against  any  strike  by  a  public  em- 
ploye. I  believe  that  public  employes,  like 
Federal  Government  employes,  postal  em- 
ployes and  others,  have  the  right  to  orga- 
nize, and  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  those 
in  government  positions  to  see  that  the  gov- 
ernment employe  does  not  fall  behind  his 
colleague  who  may  be  his  neighbor  and  who 
works  in  private  employment.  But  I  think 
that  once  a  person  undertakes  government 
employment,  he  must  give  up  the  right  to 
use   the   strike   weapon. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  education  of  our 
children,  the  health  of  our  cities,  the  safety 
of  our  j)eople  can  be  made  hostages  on  the 
collective-bargaining  table. 

So  whether  it's  strikes  by  teachers  or 
strikes  by  sanitation  workers  or  strikes  by 
policemen  or  firemen,  I  am  unequivocally 
against  such  strikes  and  believe  that  both 
federal  and  State  law  should  stand  firmly 
against  them. 

Question.  You  would  support  having  that 
written  Into  law — - 

Answer.  Oh,  yes,  yes.  Let  us  understand 
this:  The  strikes  by  government  employes 
that  we've  seen  across  the  nation  are  pri- 
marily local  in  the  cities  and  in  the  States. 
But  the  Federal  Government  should  set  an 
example  by  seeing  to  it  that  we  take  care 
of  our  postal  workers  and  the  2  million  other 
people  who  are  on  federal  payrolls  by  see- 
ing that  they  stay  even  in  their  increases 
with  the  organized  workers  of  union  labor. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  tolerate 
strikes  by  federal  employes,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve States  and  local  governments  can  tol- 
erate strikes  by  local  government  employes. 

Question.  If  you  are  elected  President,  how 
would  you  propose  to  organize  and  admin- 
ister the  Federal  Government? 

Answer.  There'll  be  a  complete  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  after  we've 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  It  In  detail. 
Now,  I  say  "the  opportunity  to  study  it  In 
detail"  because  I  have  been  away  from  Gov- 
ernment for  eight  years.  The  Government 
has  grown  "like  Topsy"  during  that  i)erlod. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  now  come  for  a 
new  Hoover  Commission  type  of  study  which 
win  study  not  only  how  we  can  do  what 
we're  presently  doing  with  the  present  agen- 
cies more  efficiently,  but  also  will  make 
recommendations  with  regard  to  how  func- 
tions now  being  undertaken  by  tlie  Federal 
Government  might  fc>e  undertaken  by  State- 
and  local  governments,  and  also  how  func- 
tions being  undertaken  by  government  could 
possibly  be  undertaken  by  private  enterprise. 

I  think  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  com- 
plete re-evaluation  of  the  role  of  government 
generally  in  the  lives  of  the  American  people, 
and  of  the  federal.  State  and  local  relation- 
ship. I  have  summarized  my  attitude  by  say- 
ing that,  after  a  period  of  40  years  when  pow- 
er has  been  flowing  from  the  States  and  local 
governments  to  Washington,  I  believe  that 
power  should  now  start  to  flow  from  Wash- 
ington back  to  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Now,  that  doesn't  mean  that  I  would  let  it 
flow  back  if  the  States  and  local  governments 
are  not  responsible  and  will  not  undertake 
it.  But  fortunately  we  now  have  stronger 
State  goverrunents,  stronger  local  govern- 
ments than  we  iiSd  in  the  past,  and  I  think 
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they  are  ready  to  undertake  some  of  these 
functions.  That's  why  I'm  for  federal  taz- 
sh&rtng.  and  that's  why  I'm  for  federal  block 
grants  to  the  States.  Government  has  gotten 
too  far  away  from  the  people. 

A  CABINCT  or  "aiO"   MSN 

Question.  Outside  of  functions,  ts  there  a 
question  of  selecting  competent  people  and 
delegating  authority  and  responsibility? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  this 
Oovernment  has  gotten  so  big  that  no  one 
man  can  even  presume  to  run  it  all  out  of 
his  vest  pocket,  no  matter  how  big  his  vest 
Is.  For  that  reason,  I  intend  to  select  a  Cabi- 
net of  "big"  men. 

As  we  know,  in  the  history  of  this  country 
we've  had  some  Cabinets  in  which  Cabinet 
officers  basically  have  been  errand  boys  for  a 
President  and  other  Cabinets  where  we  have 
had  strong,  independent-minded  Cabinet 
members. 

I  intend  to  find  the  13  best  men  in  the 
country  that  I  can  for  these  positions — the 
strongest  men.  I'm  going  to  delegate  power 
to  them.  And  I'm  also  going  to  do  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  independent  agencies. 
I'm  going  to  delegate  power  and  give  them 
the  responsibility  to  run  their  departments. 

I  think  the  President's  mind  and  attention 
must  be'Kft  clear  to  deal  with  those  prob- 
leids  whenr  only  he  can  provide  the  leader- 
ship— that  is,  first,  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy,  where  only  he  in  some  Instances  can 
make  the  great  decisions:  and,  second.  In  this 
specialized  field  that  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago  of  the  restoration  of  respect  for  law  and 
order,  where  I  must  assume  and  will  assume 
a  personal  responsibility. 

Question.  How  do  you  visualize  the  role  of 
the  United  States  in  the  world  today? 

Answer.  The  world  has  changed.  Ooing  back 
30  years — through  the  time  I  was  in  Congress 
and  through  the  Eisenhower  Administra- 
tion— I  have  supported  foreign  aid.  I  have 
supported  the  VS.  responsibility  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  other  nations  when  they  have  been 
under  attack  or  threatened  by  aggression.  I 
believe  that  policy  was  right  during  that  pe- 
riod. 

In  the  period  Immediately  after  World  War 
n,  for  a  period  of  10  years  the  nations  of 
Europe  and  the  free  nations  of  Asia  didn't 
have  the  wealth,  they  didn't  have  the  will  to 
play  a  world  role. 

But  the  situation  has  now  changed.  Those 
nations  that  we  have  assisted  in  Europe — 
and,  when  we  look  to  Asia,  the  Japanese,  for 
example — are  now  wealthy  nations.  And 
that's  why  I  believe  that  we  must  develop 
programs  In  which  other  nations  In  the  free 
world  assume  a  greater  responsibility  for 
their  own  defense  and  for  assisting  smaller 
nations  when  they  come  under  attack. 

That's  why  the  whole  foreign-aid  program 
needs  a  complete  re-evaluatlon:  I  believe  the 
United  States  is  spread  too  thin  in  too  many 
countries. 

I  believe  also  that  we  must  examine  our 
conunitments  around  the  world.  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  should  become 
unilaterally  Involved  In  as  many  areas  as  we 
have  in  the  past. 

I  am  not  advocating  a  new  Isolationism. 
What  this  really  is  is  a  new  internationalism. 
In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  slipped  into 
a  situation  where  we  have  gone  over  the 
heads  of  our  friends  In  Europe:  We've  dealt 
directly  with  the  Soviet  Union;  we  have 
moved  unilaterally  in  various  areas,  whether 
It  was  in  Latin  America  or  in  Asia,  in  order 
to  help  nations  that  were  under  attack. 

Now  I  think  the  time  has  come  for  a  re- 
evaluation  of  the  U.S.  role.  We  are  the  rich- 
est and  strongest  nation,  but  other  nations 
have  got  to  assume  a  share  of  this  burden. 

Question.  Would  It  be  possible,  without 
foreclosing  your  freedom  of  action  in  the 
future,  to  state  In  general  terms  your  views 
on  dealing  with  the  stability  of  Asia? 

Answer.  In  dealing  with  the  stability  of 
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Asia,  If  we're  to  avoid  future  Vletiuuns  in 
Asia,  we  must  recognize  the  fundamental 
principle  that  the  United  SUt«s,  when  an- 
other nation  comes  under  attack,  should  have 
as  its  objective  helping  them  fight  the  war — 
but  not  fighting  the  war  for  them. 

We  should  also  have  in  mind  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  free  Asians,  In  the  final 
analysis,  are  going  to  have  to  save  Asia.  The 
United  States  can  assist,  but  we  must  not 
automatically — in  every  Instance  where  an 
Asian  nation  comes  under  attack  or  is  threat- 
ened— we  must  not  automatically  assume  the 
burden  of  defense  as  we  did  in  Korea  and  as 
we  did  in  Vietnam. 

It  would  not  have  been  responsible  to  make 
this  statement  20  years  ago  or  16  years  ago  or 
even  10  years  ago.  But  looking  at  Asia  now — 
when  we  look  around  the  perimeter  of  Com- 
munist China,  we  find  a  group  of  strong,  free 
Asian  nations:  There  Ls  Japan,  there  Is  South 
Korea,  Taiwan,  the  Philippines.  Indonesia  has 
turned  the  corner.  Thailand  is  shored  up.  In 
fact,  the  whole  area  of  free  Asia,  from  an 
economic  standpoint,  is  one  of  the  brighter 
spots  of  the  world  today,  partly  because  we 
kept  the  cork  In  the  bottle  in  Vietnam. 

Now.  in  looking  to  the  future  of  Asia,  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  encourage 
Asian  collaboration.  Asian  responsibility,  but 
not  In  terms  of  the  U.S.  being  In  alliance 
with  such  nations — an  alliance  which  would 
call  on  us  to  intervene  every  time  any  mili- 
tary action  were  Involved — but  more  where 
the  United  States  assisted  this  group  of  na- 
tions in  planning  their  own  defense. 

Question.  Does  this  mean  that  we  cease 
to  be  a  Pacific  power? 

Answer.  No.  It  means,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  be  a  Pacific 
power,  but  will  not  try  to  "go  it  alone."  We 
cannot  do  It  alone. 

The  United  States  has  got  to  recognize — 
this  Is  true  of  Asia,  and  It's  also  true  of  Latin 
America,  and  it's  true  of  virtually  every 
other  area  of  the  world;  it's  true  of  Africa — 
the  United  States  cannot  and  should  not  try 
to  go  it  alone. 

We  must  act  to  help  others  defend  them- 
selves. We  must  encourage  others  to  develop 
their  own  self-defense  forces.  We  should  en- 
courage natlon-bulldlng.  But  the  United 
States  too  ofen  in  recent  years  has  gotten 
itself  in  the  position  that  we  not  only  help 
with  our  aid,  but  whenever  nations  get  In 
trouble  we  also  send   in  men. 

Question.  What  would  a  Nixon  Administra- 
tion do  in  the  area  of  national  defense? 

Answer.  I  disagree  with  the  McNamara 
theory  that  parity  with  the  Soviet  Union  is 
enough.  I  disagree  with  that  because  their 
goal  in  the  world  Is  different  from  ours,  as 
was  indicated  by  their  move  into  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  by  the  fact  of  their  adventurism  In 
the  Mideast  and  by  their  support  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  their  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  power  which  still  is 
attempting  to  expand  around  the  world.  The 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  power 
whose  goal  is  only  peace.  We  are  not  attempt- 
ing to  dominate  any  part  of  the  world;  we  are 
merely  trying  to  assure  the  right  of  freedom 
of  choice  for  other  nations. 

Now,  when  your  two  great  superpowers 
have  that  different  view  of  their  role  In  the 
world,  and  when  you  assiune,  and  I  do  as- 
sume, that  neither  of  them  wants  a  world 
war — and  I'm  confident  that  this  is  true  of 
the  Soviets,  as  it  is  of  us — this  means  that 
negotiations  will  take  place  between  the  two. 

But  when  they  negotiate,  the  power  whose 
objective  is  basically  defensive  must  be  sure 
that  It  always  negotiates  from  strength  and 
never  from  weakness.  That's  why  I  believe  the 
United  States  should  attempt  to  maintain  an 
edge — an  edge  not  for  the  purpose  of  aggres- 
sion, but  an  edge  for  the  purpose  of  deterring 
adventurism  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
or  any  other  potentially  expansionist  power. 
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Question.  What  kind  of  policy  would  you 
pursue  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet? 

Answer.  My  attitude  is  that  I  would  always 
talk  with  the  Soviet.  I  think  we  have  got  to 
have  negotiations  with   the  Soviet. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  contend  that 
all  the  United  States  has  to  do  Is  Just  to  build 
a  super  military  strength,  awesome  military 
superiority,  and  sit  back  and  let  the  So- 
viets stew  in  their  own  Juice. 

I  believe  that  there  are  certain  areas — the 
Mideast  is  an  example  in  point — where  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  simply 
have  to  sit  down  and  talk,  because  otherwise 
we  are  headed  toward  a  confrontation  that 
could  explode  Into  a  nuclear  war  In  the  Mid- 
east. If  the  Soviet  continues  to  attempt  to 
expand  in  the  Mediterranean,  continues  to 
build  up  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  Syria, 
in  3.  4,  5  years  an  explosion  wlU  come.  There- 
fore, the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
must  have  discussloos  on  those  flash  points 
around  the  world. 

Now,  with  regard  to  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Communist  countries  of  East- 
ern Europe,  my  view  Is  that  this  should  be  on 
a  quid  pro  quo  basis.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  we  provide  any  long-term  credits  and 
under  no  circumstances  should  we  expand 
the  items  to  be  traded  to  Include  any  which 
would  build  up  the  strategic  capability  of  the 
Soviet  Union  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  aiding  the  enemy  In  North  Vietnam. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  a  very  practical 
basis,  it  is  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  have  a  policy  of  trade  and  build- 
ing bridges.  But  we  build  only  our  end  of  the 
bridge — we  don't  build  both  ends.  We  don't 
assume — as  I  think  this  Administration  too 
often  has  assumed  that  the  Soviet  goal  Is  the 
same  as  ours  in  the  world. 

If.  for  example,  trade  will  serve  the  in- 
terest of  loosening  up  some  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  very  tight  control  over  the  Eastern 
European  countries,  then  it's  to  our  interest 
to  do  so.  In  other  words,  my  policy  Is  one  of 
complete  pragmatism — not  of  the  soft- 
headed wishful  thinking  that  all  we  need  to 
do  to  get  along  with  the  Soviet  Is  to  meet 
each  other  and  know  each  other  and  trade 
with  each  other.  This  is  not  true.  They  use 
trade  as  a  weapon.  We  must  recognize  that 
trade  Is  one  of  our  greatest  assets  ■  In  this 
game,  and  we  must  use  it  in  the  -same  way. 

Question.  You  mentioned  the  Middle  East 
— Is  it  your  feeling  that  the  U.S.  should  make 
it  clear  we  will  not  allow  client  states  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  take  over  complete  control 
of  that  oU-rich  area? 

Answer.  Let  me  make  one  thing  very  clear: 
The  United  States  should  not  take  a  bellig- 
erent, ultimatum  position  on  anything  like 
that.  I'm  a  great  believer  in  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  dlctxim  of  talking  softly  and 
carrying  a  big  stick.  I  don't  believe  in  belli- 
gerently telling  the  Soviet  or  anybody  else: 
"Look,  If  you  do  this  or  that,  we're  going  to 
do  something." 

I  think  diplomatically,  however,  the  United 
States  must  make  very  clear  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  any  other  natlop  what  our  in- 
terests are,  so  that  there  will  be  no  moves  on 
their  part  as  a  result  of  miscalculation. 

The  Mideast — not  only  because  of  its  oil. 
but  because  It  Is  the  gateway  to  Africa  and 
the  gateway  to  the  Mediterranean — is  of  vi- 
tal importance  to  the  United  States  and  to 
Western  Europe.  It's  the  anchor  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Alliance  Therefore,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  United  States  and 
our  NATO  Allies  must  make  It  quite  clear  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  we  cannot  tolerate  ac- 
tivities which  would  risk  another  war  In 
that  area,  because  the  next  time  a  war  comes 
in  that  area,  with  the  advance  in  weaponry 
and  the  like,  the  danger  of  nuclear  confron- 
tation is  very  great. 

That's  why  I  think  the  Mideast  has  to  be 
put  on  the  table  very,  very  early  with  the  So- 
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Viet  Union  and  discussed  from  the  very  prac- 
tical standpoint  that  here,  while  each  of  us 
has  Interests  in  the  Mideast,  we  have  a  great- 
er Interest  in  avoiding  a  nuclear  war. 

Question.  During  the  campaign  you  have 
spoken  of  textiles  and  steel  as  two  indus- 
tries that  need  special  attention.  You  have 
said  what  you  would  do  about  textiles,  but 
you  have  never  specified  anything  for  steel — 

Answer.  I  haven't  developed  the  steel  p)o- 
sltion  yet.  I  have  been  dlBCUssing  It  with  steel 
men.  I'm  basically  an  individual  who  believes 
in  trade;  I  support  reciprocal  trade.  I  there- 
fore take  a  dim  view,  generally,  of  any  p>er- 
manent  quota  system  because  I  know  that  it 
can  create  reactions  abroad. 

But  looking  at  both  steel  and  textiles,  the 
prospects  of  unemployment  at  home  as  a  re- 
sult of  foreign  imports  convinces  me  that  we 
must  move  In  a  proper  and  appropriate  direc- 
tion on  temp>orary  programs  to  deal  with 
both. 

Question.  Do  you  think  this  election  la 
some  kind  of  a  significant  turning  point  In 
our  national  history? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  have  said  this  In  speeches 
and  I  believe  it:  This  is  the  most  Important 
election  in  this  century. 

Also,  I  think  the  choice  Is  the  clearest.  I 
mean  it's  rather  ridiculous  when  the  sugges- 
tion Is  made:  "There  isn't  a  dime's  worth  of 
difference  between  Humphrey  and  Nixon," 
because  here  are  two  men  whose  economic 
philosophies  are  diametrically  opposed — he's 
a  big-government  man;  I'm  a  private-enter- 
prise man. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  what  really 
has  happened  is  that  this  Administration 
has  failed  to  recognize  that  the  world  has 
changed — that  we  live  in  a  new  world  and 
we  need  a  now  pwUcy.  I  realize  that,  and  I 
think  that's  why  new  leadership  is  essential 
If  our  nation  Is  to  survive. 


THE  ELECnON  REFORM  ACT 


HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  CALirOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
two  purposes  in  speaking  today  on  H.R. 
11233.  the  election  reform  bill.  First,  I 
wish  to  urge  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
report  this  important  measure  with  an 
open  rule,  allowing  ample  opportunity 
for  debate  and  for  amendment.  Second, 
I  wish  to  spell  out  the  compelling  rea- 
sons for  House  passage  of  this  improved 
version  of  a  companion  measure,  S.  1880, 
passed  in  the  Senate  September  12,  1967. 

On  the  first  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  House  should  delay 
action  during  this  Congress.  The  need 
for  reform  of  our  campaign  expendi- 
ture reporting  laws  has  been  with  us  ever 
since  passage  of  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  in  1925.  With  the  exception  of  cer- 
tain provisions  added  in  the  Hatch  Acts 
of  1939  and  1940,  the  Congress  has  failed, 
one  must  add  unfortunately  failed,  to 
enact  improvements  that  have  been  en- 
dorsed by  every  responsible  and  polit- 
ically aware  organization  in  the  United 
States. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  memory  of 
most  Members  of  the  House  a  golden  op- 
portunity is  at  hand  to  pass  these  much 
needed  improvements.  'There  have  been 
full  and  adequate  hearings  on  H.R. 
11233.  Authorities  have  testified  on  its 
provisions  and  the  House  Adminlstra- 
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tion  Committee  reported  the  bill  on 
June  27,  1968.  All  that  remains  to  be 
done  is  for  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
afford  the  Members  of  the  90th  Congress 
the  privilege  of  voting  on  the  bill.  I 
solicitously  request  of  the  committee 
that  it  do  so. 

In  making  that  request  I  further  urge 
that  an  open  rule  be  permitted,  for  while 
I  think  H.R.  11233  as  reported  is  a  good 
bill,  it  could  be  an  even  stronger  bill. 
Specifically,  present  limitations  on  con- 
tributions and  expenditures  by  corpora- 
tions and  labor  unions  are  inadequate 
and  easily  circumvented.  They  should  be 
strengthened,  but  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministration has  not  provided  for  that. 
The  full  membership  of  the  House  should 
be  permitted  to  vote  on  that  vital  matter, 
but  can  only  do  so  if  amendments  to  the 
bill  are  allowed. 

On  the  second  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
facts  of  the  case  support  passage  of  this 
election  reform  bill.  The  evidence  so  pre- 
ponderately  documents  the  need  for  re- 
vision that  it  would  be  unconscionable  to 
delay  action  on  this  matter  further. 

If  you  will  recall,  it  was  President  John 
Kennedy  who  appointed  a  commission 
to  investigate  and  make  recommenda- 
tions on  campaign  finances  and  it  was 
that  commission's  proposals  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  sent  to  Congress.  Now, 
after  3  years'  deliberation,  we  have  H.R. 
11233. 

This  legislation  will  implement  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  laws  pertaining 
to  campaign  fundraising  and  spending 
in  Federal  elections.  For  the  first  time 
primary  elections,  conventions,  and  cau- 
cuses of  political  parties,  and  primaries 
to  select  delegates  to  national  nominat- 
ing conventions  or  to  express  preferences 
for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  as  well  as 
general  elections,  will  be  included  in  the 
requirements  for  reporting  of  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures. 

There  are  several  advantages  to  be 
realized  from  this.  At  long  last  the  full 
costs  of  running  for  Federal  office  will  be 
disclosed,  as  they  should  be.  This  will 
permit  detailed  study  of  the  problems  of 
campaign  finances  and  undoubtedly  will 
contribute  to  additional  legislation  that 
will  open  the  door  to  public  office  for 
the  man  of  moderate  means  as  welll  as 
the  man  who  is  well  off.  Furthermore, 
the  requirement  of  full  disclosure  will 
act  as  a  purifying  safeguard  in  our  elec- 
tions. It  will  further  guarantee  that 
financing  remains  above  board. 

This  bill  will  repeal  the  imrealistic 
spending  limitations  now  imposed  on 
candidates  for  Federal  office  and  com- 
mittees which  support  those  candidates. 
For  too  long  present  limitations  have 
fostered  hypocrisy  in  reporting  and  have 
promoted  a  proliferation  of  committees 
which  only  adds  to  campaign  costs.  At 
the  same  time,  the  bill  will  retain  the 
present  $5,000  limitation  on  contribu- 
tions by  an  individual  and  will  prevent 
the  present  circumvention  of  this  re- 
striction by  stipulating  that  the  aggre- 
gate contribution  per  annum  by  a  per- 
son may  not  exceed  that  ceiling.  As  we 
all  know,  it  is  now  quite  simple  to  avoid 
that  $5,000  ceiling.  One  just  contributes 
to  several  different  committees  support- 
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Ing  the  same  candidate.  This  bill  will 
bring  a  halt  to  that  practice. 

A  five-member  bipartisan  Federal 
Elections  Commission  will  administer 
and  receive  the  reports  and  statements 
from  those  required  to  file.  It  will  dis- 
seminate information  to  the  public,  and 
the  detailed  nature  of  reports  submitted 
to  it  by  candidates  and  committees  will 
ensure  full  public  knowledge  of  the  cost 
of  our  election  campaigns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  let  us  take  action 
on  this  desirable  reform. 


AIRPORT  CONGESTION 


HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  recently  concluded 
hearings  on  the  matter  of  airport  con- 
gestion. Quite  logically  the  witness  who 
more  or  less  brought  the  hearings  to  a 
conclusion  was  Mr.  Najeeb  E.  Halaby, 
the  president  of  Pan  American  World 
Airways. 

When  Jeeb  Halaby  talks  most  people 
listen  because  even  if  we  find  ourselves 
in  disagreement  with  what  he  says  we 
are  also  interested  in  his  original 
thoughts  and  provocative  suggestions. 
There  were  many  times  during  his  in- 
teresting and  productive  tour  of  duty  as 
the  second  FAA  Administrator  when  all 
of  us  in  Congress  did  not  always  agree 
with  what  Mr.  Halaby  suggested,  but 
there  was  never  a  time  when  we  did  not 
find  his  thoughts  challenging  and 
worthy  of  the  greatest  consideration. 

Since  Mr.  Halaby  has  left  the  Wash- 
ington scene  to  join  the  Pan  Am  family 
he  is  still  thinking  and  1-°  is  still  making 
suggestions.  Pan  Am  and  the  aviation 
industi-y  are  together  a  lot  better  off  for 
the  presence  of  Jeeb  Halaby.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  think  enough  of  Mr.  Halaby's  testi- 
mony before  the  FAA  hearings  on  air 
congestion  and  his  suggestions  for  elim- 
inating a  great  deal  of  it,  that  I  include 
it  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  : 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Moore,  for  the  opportunity 
to  appear  today.  It's  the  first  time  I've  been 
back  formally  for  three  years  and  three 
months  and  It's  a  pleasure  to  be  with  men 
such  as  yourself  who  are  seeking  solutions 
to  this  unfinished  business  of  air  transporta- 
tion. 

I  speak  for  Pan  American  World  Airways 
today  and  for  myself  as  having  had  some 
experience  in  this  field. 

First.  I'd  like  to  associate  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  International  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation and  with  the  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation testimony  almost  fully. 

We  appear  today  as  one  of  the  members 
of  these  associations  because  of  a  desire 
to  put  some  emphasis  on  the  positive  side  of 
this  problem.  A  rule  in  place  of  a  runway,  a 
rule  in  place  of  an  ILS,  a  rule  in  place  of  en- 
route  airway  capacity  is  a  really  desperate 
substitute,  and  we  would  like  to  see  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Administration  place  a 
great  deal  more  emphasis  on  creating  new 
capacities  than  upon  regulating  a  demand. 

As  the  ruic  itself  states,  there  are  two 
ways  to  go  about  !t:  restrict  demand  or  in- 
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crcMe  capacity  And  too  often  we  are  ac- 
centuating the  negative,  the  control  aapect. 
ratber  than  accentuating  the  new  and  ex- 
panded capacity. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  If  you  fix  or 
freeze  the  number  of  air  movements  per- 
mitted In  any  airport  that  will  become  the 
magic  figure,  that  will  be  the  tag  and  budg- 
eteers  and  approprlators  will  oonalder  that  aa 
adequate.  That  is  a  deep  concern.  I  think 
of  the  Industry  and  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  of  the  PAA. 

We  have  two  special  Interests  In  Pan  Am 
and  I  would  Identify  them  at  the  outset. 
First,  we  believe  that  the  IntemaOonal  air 
carriers  must  be  assured  priority  at  the  New 
York  international  airport,  which  Is  Ken- 
nedy. We  have  legal.  poUtlcal,  economic 
reasons  to  support  that. 

Second,  we  believe  that  within  the  field  of 
private  transportation,  public  transportation 
being  the  scheduled  air  carriers,  the  air  taxi 
operators,  the  unscheduled  air  carriers,  all 
common  carriers  who  must  accept  a  pas- 
senger, we  believe  they  on  the  rule  of  the 
gnreatest  safety  and  convenience  to  the  great- 
est number,  or.  stating  It  conversely,  the 
least  inconvenience  to  the  greatest  number, 
on  that  rule  they  clearly  must  be  given  a 
prtorlty  -If  we  are  coordinating  scarcity  of 
capacity  -At  the  same  time  that  private 
transportation,  pleasure  flying,  business  fly- 
ing, executive  transportation  and  all  other 
elements  of  what  has  been  sadly  called  gen- 
eral aviation,  we  think  within  private  trans- 
portation there  is  at  least  a  basis  for  dis- 
tinction between  business  and  executive 
transportaUon  and  purely  private  fiylng.  And 
we  think  that  should  be  recognized  and  we 
think  In  particular  we  should  again  empha- 
size the  poelUve  which  is  providing  faclllUes 
particularly  for  business  transportation  and 
as  the  Mayor's  statement  brings  out  very 
clearly  this  Is  of  the  greatest  Importance  to 
the  City  of  New  York.  So  we  would  hope  and 
\irge  that  instead  of  prohibiting  business 
aviation  Into  the  New  York  area  that  we 
really  go  to  work  on  providing  capacity  at 
other  than  the  congested  Jetporta. 

Now,  If  I  may  very  briefly  emphasize  a 
point  which  I  think  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the  FAA 
have  very  frequently  emphasized,  we  are  not 
talking  here  about  safety.  We  aren't  talking 
about  danger.  In  my  experience  there  has 
never  been  an  occasion  where  any  member 
of  the  PAA  ever  selected  danger  over  delay 
In  other  words,  the  public  must  know  and 
must  have  confidence  that  we  are  talking 
about  managing  delay  and  that  there  Is  not 
and  never  should  be  any  question  about 
danger  or  safety.  So  that  regardless  of  what 
one  thinks  of  the  provision  of  the  rule,  we 
must  always  accept  and  rigorously  prefer  the 
delay  over  the  danger. 

Now  We  here  have  been  talking  about  what 
In  July  seemed  like  a  desperate  problem, 
the  crisis  of  air  trafllc.  It  was  usually  called, 
but  I  think  we  have  got  to  talk  about  the 
promise  that  we  have  all  in  this  aviation 
community  been  working  for  for  some  sixty 
years  or  so.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  ob- 
jective and  the  Interesting  thing  Is  that  the 
objective  has  been  achieved  to  the  most  re- 
markable degree  In  the  New  York  Metropoli- 
tan area.  As  the  Mayor's  witness  pointed  out 
the  peak  of  volume  and  variety  and  Impor- 
tance of  air  transportation  has  been  achieved 
and  of  course  that  Is  one  of  the  reasons  we 
have  the  problem.  But  let's  not  regulate  our 
way  out  of  It.  but  let's  build  our  way  out 
of  It  Is  the  message  I  would  like  to  put 
forward  as  vigorously  as  I  can. 

We  do  have  more  community  of  Interest 
among  the  business  aviation,  the  private 
aviation,  the  air  taxis,  the  scheduled  air  car- 
riers, the  supplemental  air  carrier,  the 
manufacturers  than  we  have  division  of  In- 
terest here.  Unless  It  all  moves  forward  none 
of  us  moves  forward  very  much,  and  we  can- 
not let  a  July  In  New  York  freeze  progress 
as  I  see  It. 
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Now.  these  are  generalities  and  will  be 
followed  by  something  more  spedfle  but  one 
thing  regardless  of  one's  ■entlments  that 
was  brought  dramatically  to  the  public's 
mind  and  attention  this  summer  was  what 
I'd  call  a  live  simulation  of  the  situation  that 
will  naturally  prevail  In  approximately 
1970.  So  without  condemning  or  praising 
the  air  traffic  controllers  on  whom  we  all 
rely  and  for  whose  professional  competence 
we  all  have  the  greatest  respect  they  did 
simulate  the  situation  that  will  soon  exist 
In  the  natural  state  of  the  airways  unless 
they  are  very  rapidly  Improved  and  expanded, 
so  Instead  of  having  it  done  by  simulation 
In  Atlantic  City,  it  was  shown  vividly  In 
New  York  City,  and  that  served  to  gal- 
vanize a  lot  of  activity  that  was  passive  un- 
til that  point. 

Now  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  thing  we 
have  to  remember  despite  our  difference  and 
despite  our  desires  for  preferences  here  Is 
that  unless  we  make  this  action  In  concert 
and  unless  we  adopt  some  broad  philosophy 
such  as  the  greatest  safety  and  convenience 
for  the  greatest  number  or  the  least  Incon- 
venience for  the  least  number  that  we  won't 
be  solving  the  problem,  we'll  be  fighting  It. 

I  think  also  It  would  be  helpful  In  terms 
of  priorities  for  attention  and  action  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  most  difficult  part  of  a  system 
problem  Is  the  New  York  area  problem.  At 
times  the  Washington  area  has  been  a  very 
serious  problem.  At  times  the  Chicago  area 
has.  but  the  one  that  Is  giving  us  the  great- 
est difficulties,  where  the  capacity  lags  far- 
thest behind  the  demand  Is  the  New  York 
area.  And  yet  within  that  area  you  have  a 
very  substantial  number  of  square  feet  of 
runway  and  you  have  the  definite  possibility 
of  expanding  the  capacity  of  nearly  all  of 
those  airports  and  In  a  relatively  short  time 

So  I  would  urge  that  In  Its  consideration 
of  these  points  that  the  whole  aviation  com- 
munity, the  regulators,  the  promoters,  the 
users  all  focus  most  attention  on  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  area  and  consider  It  as  an 
area.  EUu:h  flight  that  moves  from  one  of  the 
Jetpwrts  to  Westchester  or  Morrlstown  or 
Teterboro  or  Republic  or  MacArtbur,  each  of 
those  flights  that  with  a  modest  amount  of 
further  Inconvenience  diverts  or  Is  dispersed 
helps  solve  the  problem. 

A3  I  felt  for  years,  an  Industry  as  ad- 
vanced and  as  Individualistic  as  the  aviation 
industry  has  a  special  responsibility  for  vol- 
untary self-dlsclpllne.  I  think  there  Is  a  ki- 
netic energy  within  our  Industry  for  vol- 
untary self-dlsclpllne.  Once  told  what  the 
problem  Is  and  what  must  be  done,  the  In- 
dustry more  often  than  not  has  risen  to  the 
challenge  when  it's  set  by  credible  authority. 

To  me  the  most  inhibiting  factor  has  not 
been  any  lack  of  will  or  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  public  authorities  to  provide 
the  capacity.  It's  been  the  absence  of  a  fair 
equitable  and  adequate  system  of  user 
charges.  No  budgeteer.  no  approprlator  will 
be  comfortable  subsidizing  an  industry  as 
robust  as  ours.  He  must  feel  that  those  who 
specially  beneflt  bear  the  burden  of  provid- 
ing the  beneflclal  facilities.  And  until  we  get 
that  kind  of  system  the  PAA  and  the  other 
agencies  Involved  are  going  to  be  fighting 
an  unnecessarily  difficult  battle. 

So  as  I  see  it,  the  demand  is  the  thing. 
Whether  it's  for  a  family  of  three,  such  as 
mine,  taking  off  out  Westchester  in  a  light 
twin  for  a  weekend,  whether  It's  a  stretch 
Jet  with  250  passengers,  whether  Its  a  busi- 
nessman flying  his  Falcon  or  his  737,  whether 
he's  an  Individual  or  a  group  or  an  organi- 
zation, this  Is  the  public  you,  the  Govern- 
ment, are  set  up  to  serve,  and  you  have  the 
responsibility  for  providing  the  capacity  and 
the  facilities  and  no  retreat  Into  regulation 
will  solve  the  problem  as  I  see  it. 

Now,  clearly.  If  we  do  nothing  between 
now  and  next  summer,  we're  going  to  have 
a  most  difficult  and  delayful  air  traffic  situ- 
ation. And  by  that  time  there  are  only  a  few 
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things  that  can  be  done  about  the  capacity 
of  the  area  to  handle  the  traffic.  But  they 
must  be  done,  with  a  minimum  of  confusion 
and  conflict  between  the  public  authorities 
who  have  It  within  their  power  to  do  those 
things. 

And  then,  of  course,  we  have  a  long-term 
plan  which  must  be  enlarged  and  accelerated 
If   we   are    to   solve   the   long-term   problem. 

Again  I  would  suggest  we  emphasize  the 
New  York  area  and  move  on  to  the  other 
areas  with  a  little  less  emphasis,  no  less 
urgency  perhaps. 

I'm  sure  someone  can  say,  well,  we  hear 
yotir  words,  Halaby,  but  what's  the  action? 
And  I  think  that's  a  legitimate  question  At 
least  for  my  company  I  would  like  to  state 
what  we  have  done  and  what  we  are  pre- 
pared to  do. 

First,  we  for  several  years  vigorously  urge 
the  expansion  of  the  Kennedy  runway  and 
airway  capacity.  We  have  urged  without 
equivocation  or  ambiguity  the  construction 
of  a  fourth  Jetport,  and  we  have  offered  to 
pay  our  fair  share  of  the  costs  of  these  ex- 
panded capacities. 

Now  that  the  CAB  has  approved  our  op- 
eration of  Teterboro  Airport  we  are  going 
to  move  ahead  rapidly  to  make  that  the 
model  business  and  general  aviation  airport 
which  will  attract  traffic  from  the  Jetports. 
It  will  disperse  traffic  and  thereby  relieve 
to  some  extent  both  airport  and  airspace  con- 
gestion. 

We  win  shortly  with  the  approval  of  the 
City  of  New  York  open  a  public  light  heli- 
copter port  on  East  Sixtieth  Street,  on  the 
East  River.  This  will  facilitate  access  to  the 
city  for  those  passengers  who  have  been  dis- 
persed out  to  other  airports.  We  will  cer- 
tainly support  to  the  extent  we  can  the 
development  of  what  you  might  call  hellcab 
service   onto   the   Island   of   Manhattan. 

We  win  expand  our  small  private  com- 
munication system  available  to  subscribers 
and  In  this  sense  help  balance  the  load  on 
facilities  In  the  area.  We  will  work  vigorous- 
ly toward  the  construction  of  a  major  STOL 
port  on  the  Hudson  River.  We  would  help  in 
any  way  we  can  with  the  development  of 
STOL  facilities  within  the  present  system  of 
airports.  We  are  standing  by  either  as  an  op- 
erator or  a  projjonent  of  developing  other 
airports  such  as  Republic  in  the  area.  We 
share  and  will  expand  our  share  if  neces- 
sary of  Interalrport  and  airport  to  commu- 
nity transportation  schemes. 

We  would  like  and  have  to  some  extent 
participated  In  a  system  to  control  the  flow 
of  traffic  Into  the  area.  We  feel  rather  spe- 
cifically, Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  are 
measures  between  the  present  system,  first- 
come,  flrst-served.  and  a  full  restriction  on 
capacity  and  schedule  control  which  is  pro- 
{}osed  In  the  93-123  section  of  the  rule  that 
may  well  be  tried  before  the  full  capacity 
freeze  and  schedule  regulation. 

One  of  course  Is  to  take  your  Improved 
flow  control  system  which  you  state  will  be 
ready  shortly  in  the  preamble  of  the  rule  and 
through  a  voluntary  system  on  those  days 
when  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  relief  dur- 
ing the  summer  peaks. 

Another  means  If  schedule  and  occasion 
and  capacity  fixing  is  considered,  the  only 
way  to  do  It  Is  to  try  the  carriers,  those  who 
can  coordinate,  who  are  organized  in  such  i 
way  as  to  coordinate  their  own  schedules,  try 
them  for  a  period  of  time  while  hanglns; 
93-123  over  their  heads  to  make  sure  that 
their  self-discipline  is  greater  than  their 
self-interest. 

What  I  have  tried  to  say  In  summing  up  is 
that  capacity  fixing  and  schedule  regulating 
Is  unsound  In  principle.  I  don't  think  the  FAA 
was  created  to  regulate  schedules,  to  restrict 
demand  to  meet  the  capacity.  My  recollec- 
tion Is  that  it  was  established  to  research. 
develop.  Install,  maintain,  and  operate  the 
capacity  to  meet  the  public  dem.xnd.  And  I 
think  It  should  stand  on  that  high  ground 
to  the  maximum  practicable  extent. 
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The  safe  and  efficient  utilization  of  the 
air-space  has  been  the  role  of  the  agency  for 
its  first  decade  and  It  has  had  several  billion 
dollars  and  between  twenty-five  and  fifty 
thousand  people  with  which  to  carry  It  out. 
Each  of  the  three  Administrators  I  believe, 
feels  he  left  a  substantial  amount  of  unfin- 
ished business.  There  were  underestimates  of 
the  demand  and  there  were  restrictions  on 
the  available  budget  and  manpower. 

I  think  we  have  matured  enough  to  Im- 
prove In  both  those  respects  but  now  Is  the 
time  of  testing  our  maturity  and  In  particu- 
lar It  puts  a  great  demand  uix>n  the  FAA 
who  Is  not  only  the  regulator  but  the  opera- 
tor of  Washington  National  and  Dulles,  the 
administrator  of  the  Federal  Aid  to  Airports 
Act  and  the  supervisor  of  thousands  of  pro- 
fessional controllers  who  can  make  this  thing 
go  or  make  it  slow.  And  I  don't  mean  that  In 
any  sense  of  caprice,  but  It  Is  a  fact  that 
there  will  always  be  enough  margin  within 
the  system,  always  enough  discretion,  I  hope 
so  that  safety  and  efficiency  can  be  provided. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  contemplating  the 
rule.  I  hope  that  all  Involved  will  contem- 
plate expanding  the  capacity,  creating  new 
capacity.  Just  at  Kennedy  alone  It  Is  my 
personal  estimate  that  within  two  y^ars  plus 
or  minus,  you  could  Increase  the  Available 
airspace,  airport  capacity,  by  20  to  30  per- 
cent. 

That  Is  the  prize.  That  Is  what  we  ought 
to  be  concentrating  all  our  attention  on 
rather  than  freezing  Kennedy  at  a  90-move- 
ment  airport  and  regulating  from  a  safety 
agency  the  access  of  New  York  City. 

If  the  rule  Is  required — and  you  are  going 
through  the  kind  of  democratic  process  that 
we  respect  and  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy — we  believe  that  you  should  proceed 
with  those  operational  standards  that  are 
provided  In  one  section  of  the  rule.  We  think 
there  Is  a  very  strong  will  In  the  organized 
industry  to  comply  with  the  rest  of  the  rule 
on  a  voluntary  basis  and  If  there  must  be 
regulation  here  we  are  urging  very  very 
strongly  that  you  have  exhausted  the  oppor- 
tunities for  voluntary  action,  that  you  go  step 
by  step  In  a  time-phased  basis  Instead  of  all 
at  once,  and  that  you  put  a  terminal  date 
such  as  a  year  from  now  on  the  expediency 
that  you  may  adopt  and  finally  that  in  every 
way,  every  one  of  us  keeps  his  eye  on  the 
main  objective  which  is  to  expand  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  airways,  alrpwrt  sjrstem. 

As  I  understand  It,  we  have  until  October 
9  to  make  any  further  detailed  suggestions 
and  I  would  like  to  close  by  thanking  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  appear.  If  you  have 
any  questions  or  comments,  I  stay  to  answer 
them. 


OPPOSED  TO  DELAYING  TACTICS 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 


OF    ALABAIIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  about  5:45  p.m.,  October 
8,  1968,  and  we  have  just  finished  our 
11th  rollcall  and  no  business  has  yet 
been  transacted  today.  I  think  in  fairness 
I  should  say  that  I  am  opposed  to  this 
delaying  procedure  and  that  we  should 
get  on  with  the  business  of  the  House. 

I  take  this  means  of  expressing  myself 
in  the  Record  because  It  appears  that 
there  will  be  no  opportunity  to  obtain  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  view  of  these  un- 
usual proceedings  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Journal  is  still  being  read. 

I  have  urged  those  who  are  holding 
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up  the  business  of  the  House  to  do  so 
no  longer,  but  to  no  avail.  I  repeat,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  not  a  party  to  these  tactics 
and  I  urge  Members  to  get  on  with  the 
business  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  have  suggested 
that  the  purpose  of  this  delay  is  to  pre- 
vent the  equal  time  amendments.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  175.  from  coming 
up  for  debate.  As  I  understand  this  reso- 
lution it  would,  in  effect,  permit  a  debate 
between  Hubert  Humphrey,  Richard 
Nixon,  and  George  Wallace.  I  believe 
such  a  debate  would  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  I  can  see  no  reason  for  at- 
tempting to  prevent  consideration  of 
this  resolution.  If  and  when  the  bill 
does  come  before  the  House,  I  shall  vote 
for  it. 


A  COMMUNIST  BLUEPRINT— OUT  OP 
RED  CHINA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tiie  Ameri- 
can Legion  magazine  ;or  October  1968 
contains  an  article  which  should  be  of 
interest  to  every  concerned  American 
citizen. 

The  article,  entitled  "The  Communist 
Blueprint  for  the  American  Negro,"  con- 
tains factual  information  from  Commu- 
nist China  outlining  the  Communist 
blueprint  for  exploiting  American 
Negroes. 

In  the  hope  that  the  news  article  will 
be  of  interest  to  our  colleagues,  I  insert 
it  following  my  remarks: 

The    COMMtTNIST    BLtnaTlINT    FOR    THE 

American  Negro 

(Note. — A  look  at  a  document  ovit  of  Red 
China  whose  doctrine  serves  as  the  mani- 
festo of  at  lesist  the  more  violent  wing  of 
so-called  black  power.) 

(By  Leavltt  Ashley  Knight,  Jr.) 

If  anybody  wants  to  know  what  the  Com- 
munist plans  for  America's  Negroes  are.  we 
have  In  our  hands  a  pretty  good  account  all 
wrapped  up  In  one  package. 

It  Is  Vol.  9,  No.  2  of  a  15-page  publication 
called  The  Crusader  Newsletter.  The  mast- 
head attributes  It  to  "Robert  P.  Williams. 
Publisher — In  exile."  It  Is  dated  September- 
October,  1967.  Its  address  Is  listed  as  "Robert 
F.  Williams.  1  Tal  Chi  Chang,  Peking,  China," 
followed  by  the  notation  "printed  In  China 
as  a  personal  Journal." 

The  masthead  Is  Illustrated  with  a  tommy 
gun  and  a  hand  waving  a  wildly  blazing 
torch.  The  content  is  headlined  on  page  1 
as:  "USA:  The  Potential  of  A  Minority  Rev- 
olution. Part  III." 

We  have  not  seen  copies  of  parts  I  and  11. 
One  page  of  the  issue  at  hand  Is  given  over 
to  the  fact  that  they  had  been  barred  from 
the  U.S.  malls,  after  a  probe  Into  their  "con- 
tent and  mallablllty."  According  to  the  Cru- 
sader. President  Johnson  ordered  the  probe, 
and  the  barring  of  the  earlier  Crusaders 
from  the  U.S.  malls  Is  a  "warning  of  an 
omlnotis  nightmare  of  fascism  hanging  over 
America."  and  a  "graphic  example"  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  "callous  disregard  for  civil 
liberties  and  constitutional  guarantees." 

The  reader  can  form  his  own  Ideas  of  such 
charges  when  we've  summarized  what's  In 
Part  III. 

The  copy  of  the  Crusader  In  our   posses- 
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filon   is   not   a  collector's  Item    There  are  a 
good  many  in  circulation. 

Robert  Franklin  Williams  Is  an  American 
Negro  raised  in  North  Carolina.  A  brief  In 
our  hands  from  a  source  which  has  followed 
Williams  closely  states: 

"He  fled  In  1961  to  Communist  Cuba  where 
he  organized  'Free  Dixie'  broadcasts  to  Amer- 
ican Negroes  over  Radio  Havana.  [Free  Dixie 
broadcasts  called  for  an  armed  uprising.)  In 
1966,  he  moved  his  base  of  operations  to 
Peking,  where  he  edited  'The  Crusader.'  In 
March  of  this  year,  Williams  was  elected 
■President  of  the  Black  Republic  of  New 
Africa'  by  black  power  delegates  meeting  In 
Detroit.  New  Africa  would  be  made  up  of 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and 
South  Carolina.  Williams  Is  now  IJuly  1968) 
In  Dar  Es  Salaam,  Tanzania  |ln  east  Africa). 
...  On  July  13,  he  told  reporters  that  he 
planned  lo  return  soon  to  the  United  States, 
legally  or  Illegally." 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  any  of 
this.  Williams  seems  to  make  no  bones  about 
it  In  any  of  his  own  writings.  Congressional 
investigations  have  linked  him  with  cheering 
nn  violence  In  American  cities — In  particular, 
for  example.  In  a  speech  to  the  "Second  Pe- 
king Rally  of  the  People,"  held  In  Peking  Oct_ 
10,  1963  The  copy  of  the  Crusader  In  our 
hands  says  that  the  publication  was  started 
In  1958  in  Union  County,  North  Carolina, 
and  had  urged  from  the  start  the  policies 
outlined  in  our  Volume  9,  No.  2. 

It  Is  a  little  difficult  to  tell  you  what  Is 
In  Vol.  9.  No.  2  without  ourselves  being 
barred  from  the  malls.  The  Issue  is,  from 
cover  to  cover,  pure  Maoist  (le:  official-Red 
Chinese  Communist  Party)  doctrine.  The 
content  Is  so  all-Mao  that  high  propaganda 
and  gu(.rrUla  warfare  experts  of  the  Red 
Chinese  Communist  Party  probably  sat  In 
on  producing  the  copy.  It  not  only  tells  Amer- 
ica's Negroes  what  to  do  to  destroy  this  coun- 
try, but  how  to  do  It — In  detail  Having  no 
wish  to  publish  such  a  blueprint  ourselves, 
and  being  mindful  of  postal  regulations 
which  have  survived  Supreme  Court  tests  of 
constitutionality,  we  will  summarize  Vol.  9, 
No.  2  page  by  page,  being  careful  to  omit  pre- 
cise Instructions  on  how  to  burn  the  United 
States  to  the  ground. 

The  entire  Crusader  Is  written  In  Commu- 
nist Jargon,  but  we  will  summarize  It  In 
plain  English.  We  will  make  editorial  com- 
ments from  time  to  time  and  label  It  "com- 
ment." You  can  take  our  comment  or  leave 
it  alone,  but  the  summary  of  the  contents 
hews  to  the  text  of  the  Crusader. 

Perhaps  we  should  begin  with  a  comment 
on  the  Black  Republic  of  New  Africa. 

Comment:  If  they  are  serious  about  this  it 
must  be  a  hint  of  where  Negroes  will  be  sent 
when  the  Communists  take  over  the  U.S. 
On  examination,  the  "Black  Republic"  (as 
well  as  many  other  Maoist  suggestions)  Is 
an  Insult  to  most  American  Negroes.  In  the 
last  century  Liberia  was  founded  In  Africa 
as  a  nation  of  their  own  to  which  American 
Negroes  could  go.  Many.  Just  out  of  slavery, 
did  choose  to  go.  The  vast  majority  did  not. 
On  Its  face,  a  separate  republic  of  Negroes 
in  the  South  Is  the  biggest  segregation  pro- 
posal yet  put  forth.  The  Communists  know  It 
and  know  that  most  American  Negroes  have 
fought  against  sepwiratlon.  and  for  accept- 
ance and  equality  under  the  law.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  "Black  Republic"  suggestion  may 
be  to  create  as  much  confusion  as  possible, 
to  project  and  champion  every  conceivable 
wild  and  woolly  proposal.  Object:  to  pit  not 
only  white  against  black,  but  black  against 
black,  with  American  Negroes  broken  up  Into 
separate  camps,  according  to  which  of  the 
many  Communist  "solutions"  appeals  to 
them. 

Now  to  the  Crusader,  page  1. 

Page  1  is  short.  Most  of  It  is  filled  with 
an  artist's  crude  drawing  of  a  mob  with 
rifles,  clubs  and  Molotov  cocktails  extermi- 
nating  KKK's    and    wavers    of    Confederate 
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bannen,  while  women  weep  and  a  "liberal" 
lies  prone.  A  swaatlka  has  been  Injected  on 
the  scene  by  the  artUt.  Distraught  nguree 
Include  what  seem  to  be  a  sheriff  and  a 
Confederate  sergeant.  The  text  on  page  1  says 
that  Williams  will  once  again,  for  the  fourth 
Ume  since  1964.  set  forth  the  case  for  a 
"minority  revolution  In  America." 

Page  3.  The  text  starts  by  saying  that 
events  In  Watts.  Chicago,  Newark,  Detroit. 
Milwaukee  encourage  him  to  preach  the 
"potential  •  of  a  "minority  revolution"  once 
again.  He  does  not.  he  says,  "teach  and  advo- 
cate violent  overthrow  .  .  .  etc.,  nor  offer  a 
blueprint  for  revolution."  He  Just  wants  to 
"explore  American  weaknesses"  and  advance 
the  study  of  "potential"  revolution. 

Comment:  The  rest  of  the  document 
preaches  violent  overthrow.  It  Is  a  blueprint 
for  revolution  and  more,  for  It  Is  also  a  blue- 
print for  American  Negroes  to  provide  the 
shocktroops  for  Communist  invasion  In  WW3. 
The  denial  of  violent  Intent  at  the  start 
probably  has  Its  eye  on  US,  postal  regrila- 
tlons.  ,^ 

The  balance  of  page  2.  heavy  with  Com- 
munlst-llne  InvecUve,  stresses  that  there  Is 
no  course  for  America's  Negroes  except  armed 
revoluUon.  It  calls  on  all  Negroes  to  unite 
and  discipline  themselves  In  "people's  war- 
fare." 1*at.  of  course.  Is  guerilla  warfare 
conducted  in  the  exact  detail  laid  down  by 
Red  China's  Mao.  It  also  stresses  that  Amer- 
ican Negroes  must  discipline  their  thinking 
and  living  In  all  things  according  to  the 
dictates  spelled  out  In  China. 

Comment:  Williams  Is  telling  American 
Negroes  that  they  cannot  think  for  them- 
selves, act  for  themselves  or  choose  for  them- 
selves. The  least  detail  of  their  lives  must  be 
written  out  In  Peking  or  Moscow  and  their 
Job  Is  obedience  and  sacrifice. 

Previously  the  Communists  said  that  un- 
successfully to  Jews,  labor,  etc.  To  Jews  be- 
cause there  were  "Hitlers  everywhere,"  to 
VS.  labor  because  they  were  the  "oppressed 
working  classes."  Now  they  want  the  Negroes 
to  emulate  Hitler  In  chewing  up  the  Jews 
and  to  oppress  the  daylights  out  of  American 
labor,  including  white  labor  and  "Uncle 
Tom"  black  labor.  The  basic  tactic  here  Is 
the  "united  front"  In  which  the  communists 
attempt  to  unite  anyone  with  a  common 
grievance  under  their  direction,  to  exploit 
their  grievances  for  Red  purposes.  In  WW2 
they  atempted  to  steer  everybody  In  the 
United  States  who  was  opposed  to  Hitler  Into 
one  great  Communist-led  "united  front." 
Such  fronts  as  were  formed  attacked  not 
Hitler,  but  the  United  States. 

Pages  3  and  4.  The  Negroes'  grievances  are 
spelled  out  In  vltrloUc  language  that  U  rife 
with  such  Communist  Jargon  as  ''oppressor.'" 
"fascist,"  etc.  The  force  of  the  argument  Is 
all  to  the  point  that  there  Is  no  solution 
except  violence,  that  fast-changing  America 
win  never  change.  A  vicious  attack  Is  made 
upon  ( 1 )  Negroee  who  succeed  In  rising  above 
the  slum  level  and  (2)  on  all  programs  to 
elevate  American  Negroes  through  education, 
better  Jobs,  better  treatment.  Negroes  who 
Improve  themselves  and  their  sUtus  In  our 
society  are.  says  Williams,  not  only  "Uncle 
Toms"  they  are  also  "vulgarian  Toms"  and 
(cynically)  "good,  responsible  nlgras."  At  the 
bottom  of  page  4  Williams  switches  to  the 
vulnerability  of  American  Industry  to  de- 
struction by  sabotage,  and  to  our  Industry  as 
the  source  of  our  national  strength,  hence 
our  •Achilles  heel."  Without  It.  he  suggests, 
the  US.  would  wither  and  die  "like  a  green 
melon'"  cut  from  the  vine. 

Comment:  Nobody  here  needs  the  ghettos, 
but  Peking  and  Moscow  need  the  ghettos  to 
perpetuate  a  class  of  people  so  miserable  that 
they  might  be  enticed  to  burn  down  our 
Industry  with  no  risk  to  Communist  bomb- 
ers. The  Improvement  of  the  status  of  the 
American  Negro  and  the  reduction  of  the 
ghettos  within  the  structure  of  American 
society   would   be   a   disaster  only   to  world 
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Communism.  Hence  the  persistent  Commu- 
nist Invective  against:  (1)  all  American  Ne- 
groes who  seize  opportunity  to  better  their 
lot,  and  against  (2)  all  programs  to  offer 
them  better  opportunity.  Williams'  "Uncle 
Tom"  line  is  a  warning  to  all  American  Ne- 
groes to  b«  good  little  boys  and  stay  In  the 
Blums  like  Uncle  Mao  says. 

Page  5  goes  Into  the  destruction  of  our 
Industry  by  American  Negroee  In  such  naked 
language  that  the  Soviet-Chinese  strategic 
military  design  is  out  In  the  open.  Some- 
one slipped,  because  pajge  5  Isn't  written  (or 
a  "minority  revolution, "  It's  written  for  an 
Invading  army  of  Chinese  or  Russians.  The 
object  Is  to  destroy  America,  not  to  Improve 
the  Negro's  lot.  The  Inability  of  Germany 
and  Japan  to  destroy  us  In  WW2  Is  analyzed. 
They  couldn't  get  at  our  Industry,  on  which 
we  are  so  dependent  that  we'd  fall  apart 
without  It.  Says  Williams,  "Massive  devasta- 
tion of  America's  Industrial  centers  would 
reduce  It  to  a  primitive  nation. " 

He  notes,  almost  in  the  language  of  a  So- 
viet or  Chinese  war  college,  that  the  Ameri- 
can Negro  "Is  In  range  of  the  American 
giant's  Achilles  heel."  The  Negroes  emerge  as 
a  useful  weapon.  With  proper  organization 
and  discipline,  teamwork,  training,  central 
planning  and  a  national  supreme  command 
(guess  who?)  the  whole  country,  including 
Its  Industry,  could  be  destroyed  from  within 
by  these  human  bombs  that  walk  and  talk 
and  are  already  here.  By  the  end  of  page  5. 
the  detail  on  how  to  do  It  Is  beginning  to  be 
developed  to  the  point  where  we  have  to 
watch  out  what  we  say  If  we  are  not  to  aid 
the  cause. 

Conament:  Though  there  are  ten  more 
pages  to  go,  only  the  vaguest  things  are  said 
about  what  happens  after  the  United  States 
l5  burned  down.  This  is  the  crowning  Insult 
to  American  Negroee.  They  are  presumed  not 
to  be  bright  enough  even  to  ask  "What 
happens  when  we  are  sitting  In  the  ashes?" 
We  suppose  the  Reds  can't  be  blamed  for 
trying.  IX  they  can  get  American  Negroes  to 
destroy  America  as  a  part  of  their  military 
strategy  for  launching  WW3  in  safety,  why 
not? 

Atomic  weapons  are  such  boomerangs  that 
they  are  an  embarrassment  to  a  power  bent 
on  conquest.  Williams  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
at  one  point  that  a  Negro  orgy  of  destruc- 
tion would  be  superior  to  the  use  of  hydrogen 
bombs.  Here  Is  another  Freudian  slip  reflect- 
ing the  view  of  a  foreign  military  command. 

Our  Negroes  have  been  Insulted  by  experts, 
and  the  crowning  Insult  here  Is  that  the 
Communists  came  to  them  last.  All  through 
the  1920's  and  early  1930'8  they  tried  to  get 
American  labor  to  do  the  Job,  then  the  Jews 
and  the  entertainment  world.  But  aU  they 
could  recruit  were  some  students,  some  Intel- 
lectuals and  quite  a  few  paranoids  In  the 
target  groups.  The  students  grer  '  n  Th' 
paranoids  couldn't  be  trusted  to  do  anyiLUvj 
but  spread  paranoia.  The  Intellectuals  always 
wanted  someone  else  to  do  the  real  dirty 
work  while  they  talked  and  wrote  Incessantly 
and  spied  now  and  then.  For  50  years  the 
only  way  Communism  survived  at  home  and 
spretid  abroad  was  behind  the  muzzle  of  a 
gun.  Seen  In  history.  Williams  Is  saying  to 
the  American  Negro.  "My  advisers  tried 
everyone  else,  but  It  looks  as  If  they'll  have 
to  settle  for  you." 

There  Is  a  hint,  though,  on  page  5.  of 
what  Mao  expects  to  be  "the  final  solution 
of  the  Negro  problem."  It  Is  the  same  as 
Hitler's  "'final  solution  of  the  Jewish  prob- 
lem." He  expects  them  all  to  be  killed.  In 
a  fleeting  two  sentences  on  page  5.  Williams 
administers  the  last  rites.  First,  going  to 
the  favorite  line  of  all  organized  revolu- 
tionaries who  seek  cannon  fodder  to  do 
their  dying  for  them,  he  says  that  the  "black 
man  has  nothing  to  lose  but  his  chains." 
omitting  that  the  Communists  have  a  world 
to  gain.  Then  he  offers  solace.  "It  Is  better 
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to  live  Just  30  seconds  in  freedom"  than  a 
thousand  years  "crawling  in  terror." 

Of  course  what  happens  In  the  ashes  makes 
no  difference  to  American  Negroes  if  Mao 
anticipates  that  none  will  survive.  This  may 
be  why  Williams  cheerily  assures  them  their 
sacrlflcea  for  Mao  would  reduce  their  country 
to  "a  primitive  nation."  The  question:  "Do 
American  Negroes  icant  to  live  in  a  primitive 
nation?"  Is  academic  If  none  are  expected 
to  survive  while  the  Red  Army  and  the 
Chinese  Army  contend  for  the  remains. 

Pages  5  to  10.  The  bulk  of  these  pages 
Is  rapld-flre  detail  on  sabotage,  guerrilla 
warfare,  etc.  Items  include  military  organiza- 
tion of  all  Negroes  under  strict  command 
and  discipline:  how  to  operate  In  units:  how 
to  use  ammunition:  how  to  disperse  when  in 
trouble.  Formation  of  a  corps  to  handle  the 
wounded,  including  victims  of  their  own  flres. 
and  the  maintenance  of  security  in  the 
ghetto  headquarters  are  spelled  out.  The 
formation  and  operation  of  arson  teams  Is 
repieatedly  returned  to.  By  the  bottom  of 
page  6  Instructions  are  under  way  for  b\un- 
ing  the  forests  and  countryside  simultane- 
ously, obstructing  the  highways  and  mak- 
ing fire  hydrants  useless.  Here  Williams  la 
in  a  transport  of  Joy.  "By  day  the  billowing 
smoke  would  be  seen  for  miles.  By  night  the 
entire  sky  would  reflect  the  holocaust  and 
emit  a  feeling  of  Impending  doom." 

Procurement  of  Army  weap>ons  Is  discussed, 
from  rifles  and  grenades  to  tanks.  Enlistment 
of  Negro  soldiers  as  weapons  and  battle 
specialists  Is  stressed.  "Militant  brothers"  In 
the  armed  forces  would  be  a  great  help,  while 
the  "Uncle  Tom"  Negro  soldiers  could  prob- 
ably be  bribed  for  a  "few  bucks"  to  deliver 
military  gear. 

The  integration  of  our  National  Guard  Is 
seen  by  Williams  as  a  great  opportunity  to 
plant  a  revolutionary  Negro  fifth  column 
within  our  "power  structure."  U.S.  service- 
men can  teach  the  guerrillas  how  to  use 
satchel  charges  against  Army  tanks.  How  to 
make  Jumbo-slzed  Molotov  cocktails  Is  blue- 
printed. In  the  Infighting  with  police  In  the 
ghettos  It  would  be  useful  to  Import  poison 
dart  technique  from  Africa  as  a  "secret 
weapon."  Science  students  should  be  mo- 
bilized to  devise  new  guerrilla  weapons.  The 
destruction  of  Industry  Is  treated  as  a  spe- 
cial slcence.  Special  ways  to  use  acetylene 
torches  against  oil  tanks,  gas  pipelines  and 
to  send  grenades  on  model  airplanes  Into 
Inaccessible  places  are  detailed. 

Pages  11  to  15.  These  pages  go  Into  reasons 
why  complete  anarchy  Is  the  only  course. 
Much  of  the  argument  Is  disconnected  since 
Williams  Is  trying  to  answer  all  ptosslble 
objections. 

He  repeatedly  claims  our  whites  are  about 
to  kill  all  our  blacks.  He  assures  American 
Negroes  that  they  are  near  victory  right 
now.  while  white  America  is  about  to  cave 
l.n.  To  prove  It  he  quotes  Mao. 

He  returns  to  his  theme  that  Negroes  who 
oppose  his  solution  are  "Uncle  Tomboes."  He 
wrestles  with  the  need  to  kill  off  Americas 
white  Communists:  Marxists;  liberals  who 
have  championed  Negro  rights:  other  white 
"friends  of  Negroes":  Jews  whom  the  Com- 
munists have  courted  in  the  past  and  Ameri- 
can white  labor  whom  the  Reds  once  called 
"the  oppressed  working  classes." 

In  substance,  the  Crusader  says.  If  they're 
white,  they'll  have  to  go.  Besides,  some  of 
them  have  turned  bad.  The  Jews  have  "un- 
leashed aggression  against  one  hundred  mil- 
lion Arabs."  American  labor  has  proved  It- 
self "counterrevolutionary."  Our  white  lib- 
erals and  leftists  are  "socialists  who  disguise 
their  white  supremacy  .  .  .  behind  a  facade 
of  pseudo-Marxism." 

As  for  other  white  friends  of  the  Negroes, 
it's  a  pity  about  them,  too. 

"We  know  there  are  white  exceptions  .  . 
he  says,  "but  if  we  are  going  to  be  realistic 
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we   muat  concern   ourselves   with   the  rule 
rather  than  with  the  exceptions." 

Comment:  This  last  Is  the  familiar  Mao 
theme  that  Innocent  parties  must  be  tram- 
pled on,  no  matter  how  regrettably.  If  they 
get  In  the  way  of  the  "revolution."  It  cropped 
up  in  the  Columbia  rlote  last  spring. 

The  Crusader  renders  us  an  unintended 
service.  In  one  package  It  gives  us  the  Red 
Chinese  line  for  American  Negroes,  and  ties 
It  to  the  violent  hard  center  of  "black 
power." 

Little  In  the  Crusader  Is  original  with 
Williams,  or  any  American.  The  marching 
orders  are  only  an  adaption  of  the  Red 
Chinese  guidebook  for  Communist  conflict, 
"Mao  Tse-tung  on  War." 

The  Image  of  American  Negroes  that  shows 
through  in  the  Crusader  Is  a  foreign  Image. 
They  are  seen  as  African  tribal  primitives  to 
be  swayed  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  lacking  the 
brains  to  recognize  gross  contradictions 
whipped  up  to  manipulate  them. 

For  flve  pages  Williams  spells  out  direc- 
tions for  arson,  looting,  treason,  sabotage, 
killing,  poisoning.  Then  on  the  back  page 
he  soberly  tells  his  readers  that  "the  Cru- 
sader has  always  been  a  staunch  advocate 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. .  .  ."  He  expects  the  same  readers  to 
believe  both.  This  Is  a  contradiction  to  be 
swallowed  by  a  savage  who  can  be  spurred 
to  action  by  a  war  dance. 

The  Crusader  Is  full  of  "war  dance" — 
passages  designed  to  evoke  passionate  pleas- 
ure In  destruction.  William  paints  visions  of 
"unsparingly  setting  the  torch  to  every- 
thing"; of  "heat  and  smoke  generated  from 
miles  of  fires";  of  "striking  terror  Into  the 
hearts  of  the  enemy  forces";  of  "satchel 
charges  dealing  deadly  blows  to  armored 
vehicles;"  of  "flres  as  devastating  as  hydro- 
gen bombs;"  of  "police  who  would  never 
realize  what  hit  them"  when  struck  by  poi- 
son darts;  of  "no  method  of  terror  or  de- 
struction being  overlooked;"'  of  seizing  op- 
portunity "with  the  ferocity  of  a  wounded 
tiger; "  of  the  "sacred  blood  of  martyrs  whose 
highest  calling  Is  revolution;"  of  "massive 
violent  disruption"  that  would  "fragment 
the  entire  nation  and  usher  In  an  all-con- 
suming state  of  anarchy." 

These  lusty  phrases  are  verbal  tomtoms 
for  presumed  savages. 

The  1917  Bolsheviks  thought  that  Ameri- 
can labor  was  the  same  as  Russian  labor, 
.ind  Mao  thinks  all  with  black  skins  are 
simple  primitives.  He  shows  no  awareness 
that  American  Negroes  are  more  American 
than  Negro.  Much  of  their  unrest  goes 
against  obstacles  that  prevent  them  from 
being  as  fully  American  as  they  feel  they  are 
entitled  to  be.  Only  a  foreigner  could  believe 
that  their  goal  Is  "back  to  the  bush." 

Among  Americans,  only  a  Williams,  satur- 
ated with  foreign  doctrine,  could  believe 
that  their  could  be  any  broad  appeal  to 
American  Negroes  In  his  Jungle-drum  im- 
agery or  in  his  Joyful  statement  about  re- 
ducing the  United  States  to  a  primitive 
nation. 

Only  a  foreign  Ideology  could  whip  up  the 
"Uncle  Tom"  line  to  curse,  belittle  and  intim- 
idate any  American  Negro  who  improves 
his  lot  and  status  in  American  society.  It 
suits  a  foreign  purpose  whose  concern  Is  not 
with  Negroes'  welfare,  but  with  their  use- 
fulness to  Mao  If  they  remain  a  discontented 
class. 

American  Negroes  are  so  Western  that, 
abroad,  they  are  less  at  home  in  Africa  than 
In  Paris  or  Berlin.  But  Mao  divides  America 
into  native  whites  and  African  blacks.  It  Is 
the  Mao  line  to  Insist  that  American  Ne- 
groes call  themselves,  and  be  called,  "Afro- 
Americans."" 

This  Is  segregation  language.  Integration 
language  would  reduce  It  simply  to  "Ameri- 
cans." The  Communists  Join  In  the  battle 
for  Integration,  but  not  to  achieve  Integra- 
tion. Par  from  it.  The  Red  role  Is  to  damage 
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America  as  much  as  possible.  The  struggle 
Is  the  thing,  to  be  kept  going  as  long  as 
possible,  and  heaven  forbid  a  solution.  The 
Crusader  makes  that  obvious  even  to  those 
who  dldn"t  get  It  earlier. 

The  Crusader  hardly  ever  comee  close  to 
tangling  with  what  the  Conununlsts  would 
do  with  American  Negroes  should  their  vio- 
lent upheaval  make  a  Communist  takeover 
possible  here. 

The  Black  Republic  In  the  South  Is  one 
of  their  segregation  proposals.  The  Crusader 
briefly  mentions  a  possible  "geographical 
separation."  Plainly  the  Reds  don't  want  any 
ghetto  problems  In  their  Detroit,  Watts,  New- 
ark, etc.  While  American  Industry  Is  pres- 
ently making  strenuous  efforts  to  Improve 
the  employment  situation  of  ghetto  Ne- 
groes, "black  jxjwer"  groups  are  attticklng 
Negroes  who  take  advantaige  of  the  offers, 
and  are  making  militant.  Impossible  de- 
mands on  industry  to  obstruct  such  pro- 
grams. Meanwhile,  the  net  effect  of  the 
"Black  Republic"  would  be  to  remove  Ne- 
groes from  the  northern  cities  and  put  them 
back  In   the  cotton   flelds. 

Since  Mao  and  Williams  do  expect  Ameri- 
can Negroes  to  be  killed  en  masse  in  the 
great  arson  uprising,  the  "Black  Republic" 
may  be  for  the  Negro  women  and  children 
that  would  be  left  over.  Further,  the  Cru- 
sader propKJses  a  vast  immigration  of  African 
Negroes  to  take  the  place  of  the  fallen,  and 
may  expect  survivors  from  among  them. 
But  the  Crusader,  so  specific  about  how  to 
destroy,  is  quite  vague  about  the  whole  situa- 
tion after  the  flres  have  cooled  off. 

Today,  much  of  our  "black  power"  violence 
is  a  direct  following  of  Red  Chinese  direc- 
tions— planned  arson:  planned  sniping; 
group  demonstrations  tailored  from  the  start 
Co  produce  violence:  Negro  interference  with 
Negro  betterment  programs;  "Uncle  Tom" 
shriekery,  etc. 

Williams  has  for  some  years  been  a  leading 
figure  In  the  more  highly  organized  "black 
power"  groups.  His  doctrine  out  of  China  and 
Cuba  has  served  as  their  marching  orders. 

The  legitimate  causes  of  American  Negroes 
suffer  enormously  from  the  Maoist  groups. 
No  man  knows  where  the  line  Is  between 
Negro  efforts  that  are  and  are  not  Commu- 
nist— not  even  Negroes  In  some  of  the  move- 
ments. They  can  be  In  a  Communist-run 
movement  and  not  know  It.  In  the  past,  other 
Americans  have  been  thus  entrapped  in  some 
of  the  Red  "united  fronts." 

The  core  of  "black  power"  is  Maoist.  Some 
Negroes  who  take  the  phrase  to  their  bosoms 
translate  it  as  meaning  full  voting  rights, 
only  belatedly  to  find  that  It  links  them  with 
"brothers"  bent  on  anarchy. 

Williams  reveals  himself  in  his  writings  as 
a  man  so  caught  up  In  his  grtewtnces  that 
he  Is  governed  by  hate,  and  blind  to  caution, 
wisdom,  truth,  history  or  fact.  The  Commu- 
nists have  often  put  such  men  to  good  use, 
then  discarded  them.  The  chief  things  Wil- 
liams is  blind  to  is  that.  In  combating  the 
heritage  of  a  slavery  dead  a  hundred  years, 
he  seeks  salvation  through  a  power  that  still 
practices  slavery  today.  He,  his  followers  and 
the  youngsters  they  encourage  to  ape  them 

win  raise  a  lot  of and  hurt  their  own. 

But  they  will  find  no  key  to  freedom  in  Mao's 
house. 
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MR.  NIXON  PLEDGES  TO  RESOLVE 
ALASKA  LAND  CLAIMS  ISSUE 


THE     "PUEBLO"— HOW    LONG,     MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OP   IOWA 

IN  TIIS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
261st  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  Republican  presidential  can- 
didate's position  regarding  the  perplex- 
ing issue  of  Alaska  native  land  claims. 

This  issue  has  gone  unresolved  since 
the  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia  in 
1867 — a  period  of  over  100  years.  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  in  a  letter  to  Alaska's  Con- 
gressman Howard  W.  Pollock,  outlines 
the  steps  that  he  will  take  as  President 
of  these  United  States  to  resolve  this 
problem  without  further  delay.  In  addi- 
tion, I  submit  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Nixon's  statement  of  Sep- 
tember 27,  "A  Brighter  Future  for  the 
American  Indian."  This  proposal  is  de- 
signed to  help  the  Indian  people  reach 
their  just  goals  and  Mr.  Nixon's  admin- 
istration is  pledged  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  these  policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  include  the  letter  and  statement  as  part 
of  the  Record: 

New  York,  NY., 

October  5, 1968. 
Hon.  Howard  Pollock, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Howard:  Pursuant  to  my  discussions 
with  you  and  Elmer  Rasmuson  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  publicly  state  my  posi- 
tion In  regard  to  the  Alaska  Native  Land 
Claims. 

1  am  aware  of  the  Importance  of  this  issue 
to  the  people  of  your  state.  The  Native  citi- 
zens of  Alaska  deserve  full  compensation  for 
the  Injustice  that  has  resulted  from  the 
neglect  of  their  claims.  This  neglect,  as  you 
know,  was  clearly  recognized  In  our  Party's 
National  platform  and  a  pledge  was  made  to 
promote  policies  responsive  to  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  Indian  and  Eskimo  people. 
Solution  to  the  land  claims  problem  Is  an 
intricate  part  of  this  pledge — a  promise  I 
fully  support.  In  addition,  the  development  of 
the  state  as  a  whole  dictates  that  there  be  no 
further  delay  in  reaching  a  settlement. 

Therefore,  I  can  state  the  following  points 
on  the  land  claims  question: 

1.  A  Nlxon-Agnew  Administration  will  of- 
ficially recognize  the  Justice  of  the  aboriginal 
Alaska  land  claims  and  the  need  for  Just  com- 
pensation, either  In  money,  lands,  roj-altles 
or  some  combination. 

2  A  Nlxon-Agnew  Administration  will  give 
top  priority  to  the  speedy  solution  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Land  Claims.  This  will  be  the 
case  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  cur- 
rent litigation  "concerning  the  so-called  "land 
freeze." 

3.  A  Nlxon-Agnew  Administration  will  co- 
operate closely  with  you  and  other  Congres- 
sional leaders  to  achieve  the  best  settlement 
possible  in  the  quickest  Ume. 

4.  A  Nlxon-Agnew  Administration  will  con- 
sult with  your  Governor.  Walter  J.  Hlckel. 
and  other  state  officials  and  with  Native 
groups  with  a  view  towards  achieving  a  con- 
sensus on  a  settlement.  A  solution  will  not 
be  arrived  at  behind  the  secrecy  of  closed 
doors. 

I  am  proud  of  the  role  I  played  In  the 
creation  of  the  State  of  Alaska.  While  In  the 
Senate  I  co-sponsored  a  bill  for  Alaska 
Statehood  and  as  Vice  President  was  a  part 
of  the  Elsenhower  Administration  that  Anally 
admitted  the  49th  state  into  the  Union.  Hav- 
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Ing  p»rtlclpat«d  and  fought  for  such  •  mo- 
mentous event  for  Almak«,  I  cannot  help  but 
have  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  In  Ita  fu- 
ture. With  this  In  mind,  you  can  be  assured 
that  as  President.  I  will  take  steps  to  see 
that  this  critical  problem  now  facing  your 
people  will  be  quickly  solved 
Sincerely. 

Dick. 

A  BalGHTKX  FUTTJ**  rOR  THK  AMZBICAN  INDIAN 

(By  Richard  M.  Nlzoni 

The  sad  plight  of  the  American  Indian  Is 
a  stain  on  the  honor  of  the  American  people. 

Historically,  these  Native  Americans  who 
shared  the  first  Thanksgiving  and  guided 
restless  explorers  across  the  American  conti- 
nent, have  been  deprived  of  their  ancestral 
lands  and  reduced  by  unfair  federal  policies 
and  demeaning  paternalism  to  the  status  of 
powerless  wards  of  a  confused  "great  white 
father." 

Today,  many  of  the  600.000  American  In- 
dian's education,  and  their  motivation  Is 
sapped  by  an  educational  structure  which 
forces  them  to  reject  their  own  culture  as  the 
price  of  educational  advancement. 

Their  Infant  mortality  rate  vastly  exceeds 
tb«  avacage  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Their  -^ucatlon  level  Is  Inexcusably  low 
In  spite  of  Increased  federal  spending  on  In- 
dian education,  and  their  motivation  Is 
sapped  by  an  educational  structxire  which 
forces  them  to  reject  their  own  cult\ire  as  the 
price  of  educational  advancement. 

Their  unemployment  rate  Is  10  times  the 
national  average. 

Their  average  family  Income  Is  far  below 
the  national  average  and.  In  some  areas  below 
•500  per  year. 

Nlnety-flve  percent  of  their  housing  Is 
totally  Inadequate  and  Improvements  are 
stymied  by  bureaucratic  restrictions  on  ef- 
ficient  production  and   "sweat  equity." 

Off  the  reservation,  many  Indians,  some  of 
them  unwisely  relocated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, have  not  been  successfully 
assimilated  and  find  themselves  confined  to 
hopeless  city  reservations  of  despair  because 
of  the  lack  of  education  and  skills. 

The  causes  of  these  tragic  problems  can- 
not be  confined  to  the  19ih  century  era  of 
expansion  or  excused  as  the  growing  pains 
of  the  Nation. 

The  Indian  people  have  been  continuous 
victims  of  unwise  and  vacillating  federal 
policies  and  serlotis.  If  unintentional,  mis- 
takes, can  be  laid  at  the  doorstep  of  both 
political  parties. 

To  their  great  credit,  the  Indian  people  are 
not  occupying  themselves  with  the  errors  of 
the  past  but  are  striving  for  a  brighter  fu- 
ture In  an  active,  constructive  American 
society. 

To  help  the  Indian  people  reach  the  goals 
that  they  themselves  have  set  and  will  set. 
my  Administration  will  be  pledged  to  the 
following  policies: 

1.  The  special  relationship  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Indian  people 
arid  the  special  responsibilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  Indian  people  will 
be  acknowledged. 

Termination  of  tribal  recognition  will  not 
be  a  (Wiley  objective  and  In  no  case  will  It 
be  Imposed  without  Indian  oonsent. 

We  must  recognize  that  American  society 
can  allow  many  different  cultiires  to  flourish 
In  harmony  and  we  must  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  those  Indians  wishing  to  do  so 
to  lead  a  useful  and  prosperous  life  in  an 
Indian  environment. 

2.  The  right  of  self-determination  of  the 
Indian  people  teill  be  respected  and  their 
participation  in  planning  their  own  destiny 
will  actively  be  encouraged. 

I  will  oppose  any  effort  to  transfer  Juris- 
diction over  Indian  reservations  without 
Indian  consent. 

I  will  fully  support  the  National  Council 
on  Indian  Opportunity  and  I  will  ensure 
that  the  Indian  people  are  fully  consulted 
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before  programs  under  which  they  must  live 
are  planned. 

I  will  appoint  a  qualified  Indian  member 
to  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

I  will  see  to  It  that  local  programs  and 
federal  budgets  are  operated  with  minimum 
bureaucratic  restraint  and  In  full  consulta- 
tion with  the  Indian  people  who  should 
achieve  increasing  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity over  programs  affecting  them 

Independent  school  boards,  funded  at  gov- 
ernment expense,  must  be  encouraged  for 
each  government- run  school. 

Tribes  should  be  urged  to  take  over  reserva- 
tion law  and  order  programs 

Road  construction  and  repair  activities 
should  be  under  Indian  management. 

School  service  contracts  for  running  school 
buses,  or  for  operating  a  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, should  be  funded  as  they  are  now  but 
become  an  activity  of  the  Indian  people 
themselves  rather  than  of  employees  of  the 
federal  government. 

3.  The  Economic  Development  of  Indian 
Reservations  will  be  encouraged  and  the 
training  of  the  Indian  people  for  meaningful 
employment  on  and  off  the  reservation  toill 
be  a  high  priority  item. 

To  date,  the  basic  error  of  attempting  to 
train  the  Indian  work  force  only  for  Jobs 
which  exist  off  the  reservation  has  been  the 
major  cause  of  the  lack  of  normal  progress 
on  the  reservation. 

My  administration  will  promote  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  reservation  by 
offering  economic  incentives  to  private  In- 
dustry to  provide  opportunities  for  Indian 
employment  and  traimng. 

Large  companies  which  have  already  lo- 
cated on  reservations  have  been  highly  im- 
pressed with  the  reliability  and  productivity 
of  Indian  workers.  Companies  such  as  these 
can  provide  a  stable  economic  base  for  a 
reservation  and  can,  and  should,  be  encour- 
aged to  permit  the  Indian  people  to  share  in 
the  fruits  of  their  enterprise. 

The  special  development  problems  of 
smaller  reservations  will  be  recognized  and 
the  administrators  of  Government  loan  pro- 
grams will  be  encouraged  to  take  "business- 
man's risks"  in  sponsoring  Indian  enter- 
prises 

Moreover,  the  recreation  and  tourist  poten- 
tial of  Indian  reservations  should  be  devel- 
oped as  a  source  of  continuing  independent 
income  which  could,  in  turn,  fuel  further 
Indian-sponsored  development. 

Job  training  for  Indian  people  must  be 
accelerated  on  and  off  the  reservation.  I  have 
promised  my  full  backing  to  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  and  I  will  see  to  It  that  the 
Indian  people  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  Its 
provisions. 

4.  The  Administration  of  Federal  Programs 
affecting  Indians  will  be  carefully  studied  to 
provide  maximum  efficiency  consistent  uyith 
program  continuity. 

A  first  priority  of  my  administration  will 
be  a  thorough  study  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment by  an  independent  Commission  pat- 
terned on  the  Hoover  Commission.  The  co- 
ordination of  the  various  programs  affecting 
the  Indian  people  will  be  an  Important  mat- 
ter on  the  agenda  of  that  Commission. 

I  win  particularly  direct  that  attention  be 
given  both  to  a  basic  change  of  administra- 
tion of  Indian  affairs  and  to  methods  by 
which  a  smooth  transition  from  the  existing 
structure  can  be  effected. 

I  will  instruct  the  Commission  to  elimi- 
nate needless  bureaucratic  levels  which  in- 
sulate decision-making  from  the  Indian 
people. 

5.  Improvement  of  health  services  to  the 
Indian  people  will  be  a  high  priority  effort 
of  my  administration. 

The  Elsenhower  Administration  revitalized 
health  programs  for  the  Indian  people  and 
sharply  reduced  the  death  rate  from  tubercu- 
losis and  the  infant  mortality  rate.  Now  new 
progressive  steps  are  dlrely  necessary.  Look- 
ing to  the  future,  my  administration  will 
stress  programs  of  preventive  medicine,  addl- 
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tlonal  modernization  of  health  facilities,  and 
assure  greater  progress  in  the  delivery  health 
services  to  the  Indian  people. 

The  Indian  people  have  long  endured 
deprivation  and  hardship  while  respecting 
the  processes  of  orderly  change.  Many  of 
them  have  risen  above  these  handicaps  to 
attain  positions  of  prominence  In  American 
society.  My  administration  will  be  responsive 
to  their  patient  pleas  and  will  aid  them  to 
live  In  prosperity,  dignity  and  honor. 


JACKIE    ROBINSON    STRIKES    OUT 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

or  sotrrH  cabolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Sunday  in  Detroit,  former  baseball  star 
Jackie  Robinson  made  a  statement  about 
our  colleague  in  the  Senate — Senator 
Thurmond — which  cannot  be  allowed  to 
stand  without  a  challenge. 

Robinson  said,  and  I  quote  from  an 
Associated  Press  story  appearing  In 
newspapers  of  October  7: 

I  think  he  (Senator  Thurmond)  Is  the 
worst  racist  In  the  country. 

Now,  Ml".  Speaker,  most  of  us  who  are 
baseball  fans  will  agree  that  Jackie 
Robinson  was  one  of  the  most  exciting 
baseball  players  of  the  post-World  War 
n  years.  His  natural  ability  as  a  base- 
ball player  could  only  be  matched  by  his 
great  determination  and  courage  on  the 
baseball  diamond,  and  I  think  he  made 
a  wonderful  contribution  to  the  national 
pastime. 

But,  since  his  playing  days,  Jackie 
Robinson  has  developed  a  bad  case  of 
hoof-and-mouth  disease. 

When  he  hurls  vindictive  epithets  at 
our  colleague,  and  my  fellow  South 
Carolinian,  then  it  is  time  to  take  issue 
with  this  so-called  judge  of  who  is  and 
who  is  not  a  racist. 

Certainly,  everyone  of  us  who  is  priv- 
ileged to  be  a  close  acquaintance  of  our 
colleague.  Senator  THtTRMOND,  is  always 
touched  by  his  sincere  and  deep  faith  in 
his  fellow  man,  regardless  of  race,  color 
or  creed.  This  magnificent  American  who 
was  awarded  five  battle  stars  for  his 
courageous  role  in  fighting  the  forces  of 
racism  in  World  War  n  needs  no  de- 
fense from  me  or  anyone  else.  Just 
recently,  the  distinguished  columnist. 
Holmes  Alexander,  wrote  a  stirring  trib- 
ute to  him  which  I  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  September  12.  As 
Mr.  Alexander  pointed  out,  Senator 
THtTRMOND  s  record  of  public  service 
clearly  refutes  the  wild  and  reckless 
charges  that  have  been  made  by  a  hand- 
ful of  self-appointed  apostles  of  the 
truth. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Robinson  took  his  cue 
from  the  immortal  words  of  that  first 
umpire  who  declared  that  "I  call  'em  as 
I  seen  'em." 

On  the  playing  field  that  expression 
has  an  air  of  finality,  because  the  um- 
pire's decision  is  final  as  everyone  from 
Abner  Etoubleday  to  Leo  Durocher  has 
learned — sometimes  the  hard  way.  How- 
ever, outside  the  stadium  is  another 
matter  entirely,  and  even  Jackie  Robin- 
son should  rallze  this. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague  will  survive 
this  latest  malicious  slur.  In  the  heat  of 
politics,  words  are  often  uttered  which 
are  not  really  meant.  Of  course,  we  can 
only  speculate  as  to  how  keen  must  be 
Jackie  Robinson's  disappointment  in  not 
being  able  to  dictate  personally  to  the 
GOP  Convention  who  should  or  should 
not  be  the  Republican  standard  bearer. 
After  being  appointed  to  ofHce  so  often, 
his  holier-than-thou  attitude  toward 
politics  can  certainly  be  understood. 
Maybe  one  of  these  days  he  will  join  the 
rest  of  us  mortals  and  offer  himself  be- 
fore the  voters  for  public  ofiQce.  This 
would  no  doubt  expose  his  paradoxical 
character  and  tend  to  disillusion  those 
remaining  fans  who  feel  that  Jackie 
Robinson  has  somehow  reached  the  pin- 
nacle of  success  in  politics  that  he  en- 
joyed with  the  Dodgers. 


THE  A.  ii.  M.  STORY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  SpesJcer, 
Mr.  Bill  Lee,  a  reporter  for  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  wrote  an  excellent  story  of 
the  tradition  at  Texas  A.  &  M.  University, 
my  Alma  Mater,  which  appeared  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  his  paper.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish 
to  include  Mr.  Lee's  article: 
The  A.  &  M.  Story 

(Note. — Texas  A&M  over  the  years  has 
been  one  of  the  most  distinctive  Institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  America.  But  it  has  a 
problem,  as  explained  by  Ford  D.  Albrltton 
Jr..  a  director  of  the  A&M  System:  "I  think 
the  most  serious  problem  facing  A&M  Is  the 
lack  of  knowledge  among  the  people  of  the 
state  of  what  A&M  is.  what  It  stands  for  and 
where  it's  going;  we're  still  an  agrlculttire 
school  in  the  minds  of  too  many  people." 
This  is  the  first  of  a  six-part  series  written 
to  lessen  that  problem.) 

(By  Bill  Lee) 

College  Station — The  hardest  task  for  any 
Aggie  is  defining  the  spirit  of  Texas  A&M 
University,  although  he  knows  there  Is  such 
a  spirit. 

But  Ell  L.  Whiteley,  first  lieutenant,  in- 
fantrv,  did  a  pretty  good  Job  of  it  back  on 
Dec.  27,  1944. 

Whiteley  called  on  actions  rather  than 
words  for  his  definition.  This  other  Aggies 
can  understand.  The  spirit  of  Aggleland  is 
not  something  you  talk  about  but  experience, 
they  say. 

On  the  day  of  his  deflrUtlon.  Whiteley  was 
In  FYance  fighting  Germans.  He  was  angry. 

As  a  reward  for  169  days  of  exchanging 
shots  with  the  enemy,  his  Company  L  (15th 
Regiment.  3rd  Division)  had  been  promised 
a  rest  at  the  rear  for  Christmas.  Instead,  his 
iinderstrength  company  had  been  rushed  into 
a  breach  to  replace  a  whole  battalion  of  the 
battered  and  withdrawing  36th  Division. 

The  day  before  Whiteley's  actions.  Com- 
pany L  had  lost  40  of  its  96  men  In  the 
opening  minutes  of  an  unusuccessful  attack 
on  a  fortress  village  because  the  Germans 
were  ensconced  on  a  hill  that  headquarters 
insisted  was  cleared. 

made  acting  commander 

As  his  captain  was  wounded  In  the  attack, 
it  had  made  platoon  leader  Whiteley,  Just 
two  years  out  of  A&M.  acting  company  com- 
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mander,  But,  then,  the  company  had  been 
cut  down  to  the  size  of  a  platoon. 

After  the  failure,  Whiteley  and  his  line 
superiors  agreed  the  only  chance  of  success 
with  the  mauled,  platoon-sized  company  was 
to  wait  until  dark,  sneak  into  the  village 
without  losing  more  men  and  begin  the 
house-to-house  fighting  at  dawn. 

Then  an  officious  colonel  showed  up  from 
headquarters. 

Headquarters  wanted  a  new  attack  im- 
mediately, he  said. 

Whiteley  allowed  he  would  be  court- 
martialed  before  he  would  lead  his  men  to 
a  senseless  slaughter. 

The  colonel  said  he  was  relieving  Whiteley 
of  his  command  and  would  replace  him  with 
a  man  who  would  lead  them. 

With  his  best  Texas  drawl,  Whiteley  replied 
he  would  kill  the  man  that  came  to  relieve 
him. 

At  dark,  no  one  having  showed  to  relieve 
him,  Whiteley  moved  his  55  men  into  the 
vUlage  of  Sigolsheim. 

The  next  morning  Whiteley  went  to  the 
front  of  his  men. 

Early  in  the  fighting  he  was  wounded  in 
the  left  arm  and  shoulder  by  mortar  and 
automatic  weapons  fire  while  charging  a 
house. 

Inside  he  killed  its  two  defenders. 

stormed  house  alone 

Hurling  grenades  before  him,  he  stormed 
the  next  house  alone  and  killed  two  and  cap- 
tured 11  defenders. 

Down  the  street,  his  men  encountered 
strong  fire  from  another  house.  He  used  a 
bazooka  to  blast  a  hole  in  the  wall.  Then, 
with  a  submachine  gun  wedged  under  his 
good  right  arm  he  rushed  inside,  killing  five 
SB  troops  and  forcing  the  remaining  12  to 
surrender. 

Near  the  end  of  the  taking  of  the  village, 
one  eye  shattered  by  a  ricocheting  bullet, 
he  was  forced  to  the  rear  by  other  officers 
for  treatment  of  his  wounds. 

For  his  work  that  day,  Whiteley  recleved 
the  Medal  of  Honor,  one  of  six  A&M  former 
students  to  win  the  nation's  highest  award 
for  heroism  in  World  War  n. 

A  few  days  ago.  Whiteley,  now  a  middle- 
aged  agronomist  at  A&M,  thought  back  on 
his  slnglehanded  invasions  of  enemy  strong- 
holds. First  of  all,  despite  his  anger,  he  had 
a  reason,  he  said. 

"I  felt  like  I  was  better  trained  than  any- 
one else  in  the  unit  to  do  It,"  he  said. 

When  A&M  men  seek  to  define  their  par- 
ticular esprit  de  corps,  they  talk  around  the 
same  virtues  (or  qualities.  If  you  will)  that 
Whiteley  demonstrated. 

fierce  lotaltt  to  croup 

These  Include  pride  in  self  and  group,  a 
fierce  loyalty  to  the  group,  a  devotion  to 
something  larger  than  self,  a  philosophy  of 
t>earing  at  least  one  share  of  the  load  and  a 
comradeship  that  means  more  than  the  good- 
will of  camaraderie. 

"I  remember  the  spirit  as  a  special  sort  of 
camaraderie  that  grew  on  you  because  of  the 
intimate  association,"  said  Ernest  Langford, 
a  member  of  the  class  of  1913.  "There  was  a 
sort  of  family  relationship. 

As  in  the  family,  this  closeness  does  not 
exclude  (perhaps  even  encourages)  quarrels 
among  the  members,  but  It  brooks  no  divi- 
sion when  confronting  the  outsider. 

"You  go  anywhere  In  the  world  and  see 
this  ring."  said  student  senate  president  BUI 
Carter,  holding  up  his  class  of  1969  ring  for 
inspection,  "and  you  know  you  have  a  friend." 

The  philosophy  of  assuming  one's  share 
of  the  load  Is  often  translated  into  two 
words :  "Hard  work." 

"We  believe  that  when  you  go  to  work  for 
a  man  you  give  him  a  day's  work  for  a  day's 
pay,"  said  engineering  dean  Fred  Benson. 

Others  prefer  to  think  of  it  as  a  feeling. 

"The  Spirit  of  Aggleland  is  what  every 
senior  gets  the  last  time  he  hears  the  Aggie 
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War  Hymn,"  said  senior  Garland  Clark,  dep- 
uty commander  of  the  Corpw  of  Cadets. 

WHY    IT   FLOURISHED 

The  spirit,  however  defined,  rose  and  flour- 
ished because  of  the  unique  conditions  of  the 
school. 

"The  very  premise  on  which  the  institu- 
tion was  founded  plays  a  part  in  the  spirit," 
Whiteley  said.  "It  was  a  school  for  tech- 
nicians, the  people  who  could  most  help 
Texans.  That  was  their  big   need." 

Whiteley  said  an  important  part  of  the 
traditional  spirit  Is  "a  feeling  of  helping  your 
fellow  man  in  any  way  you  can." 

In  the  early  days,  and  well  into  the  20th 
Century.  A&M  was  isolated  at  College  Sta- 
tion. The  nearest  town  of  any  size.  Bryan, 
was  several  miles  away.  The  only  convenient 
way  of  reaching  it  was  by  train.  Not  un- 
usually, a  student  would  spend  a  semester 
without  once  setting  foot  off  campus. 

"We're  still  not  a  commuter  college."  said 
J.  Gordon  Gay.  YMCA  secretary  who  has  been 
on  the  campus  40  years.  "But  it  used  to  be 
when  you  got  here  you  were  here  to  stay 
awhUe." 

Then,  when  the  school  was  all-military,  the 
students  lived  together  by  company,  they 
ate  together,  dressed  alike  and.  not  infre- 
quently, with  the  hazing,  suffered  together. 

"The  Spirit  of  Aggleland  resulted  from  the 
camaraderie  that  came  from  being  isolated." 
said  Gen.  Rudder,  president  of  the  univer- 
sity system  and  a  1932  graduate.  "The  cam- 
araderie was  born  through  necessity." 

MANY    OPPOSSED    CHANGE 

Rudder  noted  that  many  of  the  sternest 
traditionalists,  those  opposing  any  change  at 
the  university,  were  students  in  the  Great 
Depression  1930s. 

■'We  were  all  poor  and  all  the  hopes  we 
had  of  making  anything  of  our  lives  de- 
pended on  A&M."  Rudder  said.  "A&M  was 
all  we  had." 

Over  the  years,  traditions  have  sprung  up 
as  outward  manifestations  of  the  spirit. 

One  of  the  best  known  is  the  Aggie  Muster 
held  in  groups  of  two  or  a  thousand  all  over 
the  world  on  San  Jacinto  Day.  The  muster 
was  originally  to  commemorate  Texas  inde- 
pendence, but  now  pays  homage  to  the  Ag- 
gies who  have  died.  As  the  names  of  the  dead 
Aggies  are  called,  a  living  comrade  answers 
"here,"  meaning  they  are  all  together  in 
spirit. 

TRIBUTE    OF    SILVER    TAPS 

A  tribute  is  also  held  on  campus  for  an 
Aggie  on  learning  of  his  death.  Called  Silver 
Taps,  the  ritual  has  several  buglers  from  the 
Aggie  band  playing  Taps  at  night  from  the 
dome  of  the  Academic  Bldg.  after  an  honor 
guard  of  Ross  Volunteers  flres  a  rifle  volley. 
All  lights  In  the  dormitories  and  campus 
buildings  are  turned  off  during  the  ceremony. 

Then  there  is  the  Twelfth  Man  tradition 
which  keeps  all  students  on  their  feet  dur- 
ing a  football  game  to  demonstrate  their 
readiness  to  assist  the  11  players  on  the 
field  If  needed. 

There  also  is  a  tradition  that  demands  a 
student  say  "howdy"  to  everyone  he  meets 
on  campus  and  a  freshman  shake  hands  and 
introduce  himself  to  everyone. 

During  Thanksgiving  week  the  students 
demonstrate  their  willingness  to  work.  They 
cut  logs  and  build  what  Is  unchallenged  as 
the  world's  largest  bonfire,  the  timbers  some- 
times reaching  70  feet  high.  It  is  ignited  the 
eve  of  the  Thanksgiving  Day  football  game 
with  the  University  of  Texas. 

With  all  the  traditions  even  the  .^&M  en- 
thusiast can  grow  temporarily  satiated. 

HOW   TRAOmON   IS   BORN 

"If  we  do  anything  twice  and  like  it.  it  is 
a  tradition."  one  hears  often  on  the  campus 
the  remark  being  accompanied  by  a  self-de- 
preclatlve  smile. 

Another,  and  more  Rerious.  criticism  of  the 
A&M  spirit  is  that  It  Just  lant  realistic.  The 
people  who  attend  A&M  are  much  like  people 
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anywhere — eotne  good,  aome  bad  but  moct 
Indifferently  human.  P^w  actiially  aacrlflce 
themselves  for  anything. 

The  answer,  of  course.  Is  the  spirit  was 
never  meant  to  be  real.  It  Is  an  Ideal.  And 
like  other  Ideals,  it  gives  Its  advocates  some- 
thing to  strive  for.  Perhaps  not  reach,  but  be 
a  little  better  for  the  effort. 

One  campus  pundit  compared  the  spirit 
to  the  statue  of  Lawrence  Sullivan  Ross,  the 
"Soldier.  Statesman  and  Knightly  Gentle- 
man'"  who  before  the  turn  of  the  century 
gave  the  college  the  start  It  needed  to  rise  to 
a  poaltton  of  prominence. 

Every  fall  the  freshmen  polish  the  bronze 
image  of  the  Confederate  general,  Texas  gov- 
ernor and  AAM.  president. 

No  one  denies  the  statue,  standing  on  the 
lawn  In  front  of  the  Academic  Bldg  ,  grows 
tarnished  between  polUhlngs. 

Just  so.  B&ld  the  pundit,  are  the  Aggies 
improved  by  the  buffings  of  tradition. 


CHARLES  WRIGHTDTES— VETERAN 
MINING  EXPERT 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OF    mCUICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  Include  In  the  Record  the  obituary  of 
Mr.  Charles  Will  Wright  which  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Evening  Star  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1968.  Mr.  Wright  was  a  mining 
engineer  whose  knowledge,  experience, 
and  reputation  spread  throughout  the 
world  as  the  words  to  follow  point  out: 

Crarlks  Wright  Dus — Vkteran  Mining 

BXPCHT 

Charles  Will  Wright.  89.  a  mining  engineer 
who  carried  out  many  strategic  missions 
abroad  for  the  government,  died  today  at 
his  home,  2340  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW,  after 
an  apparent  heart  attack. 

A  prollSc  writer,  he  was  chief  of  the  min- 
ing division  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  chief 
mineral  specialist  of  the  State  Department 
for  many  years,  and  a  consultant  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  Industry  later. 

At  hia  death,  be  was  the  Cosmos  Club's 
member  of  longest  standing. 

The  son  of  a  geologist  who  founded  the 
Michigan  College  of  Mines,  he  was  bom  in 
Marquette,  Mich.,  but  attended  primary 
schools  In  Ann  Arbor. 

To  follow  In  the  footsteps  of  his  father. 
who  died  In  1888,  Mr  Wright's  mother  took 
him  to  Germany,  where  he  studied  at  the 
University  of  Heidelberg  and  at  the  Prelberg 
School  of  Mines  In  Saxony.  He  received  a 
B.S.  degree  in  1902  and  ME.  degree  the  next 
year  from  Michigan  College  of  Mines. 

MAPPED    ALASKA    MINES 

After  working  as  a  camp  cook  In  British 
Columbia  on  the  Canadian  geological  survey 
for  a  brief  time,  he  spent  three  years  map- 
ping and  studying  gold  belts  and  mines  and 
other  geological  formations  In  southeast 
Alaska.  At  that  time,  he  carried  a  Colt  six- 
shooter  on  one  side  of  his  belt  and  a  geolo- 
gist's hammer  on  the  other. 

In  1908  he  became  a  chief  engineer  of 
mines  in  Sardinia  for  a  Britlsii -owned  firm. 
The  day  before  he  sailed  for  Italy,  he  was 
married  to  the  former  Helen  Dunstan. 

After  11  years  In  Sardinia.  Mr.  Wright  was 
presented  with  the  Commendatore  della 
Corona  d'ltalla,  one  of  Italy's  highest  awards, 
tor  his  work  In  modernizing  Sardinia's  min- 
ing Industry 

He  was  director  of  a  group  of  mines  In 
northern  Italy  for  several  years  before  re- 
turning to  the  United  States  In  1927  and 
becoming,  the  next  year,  chief  of  the  mining 
division  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
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ISStlKD    300    RKPOSTS 

A  Study  program  under  his  direction  Issued 
some  300  reports  on  mining,  milling  methods 
and  costs  in  the  United  States,  covering  coal 
as  well  as  metals. 

In  1931  he  headed  a  four-man  team  of  en- 
gineers to  survey  the  mineral  resources  of 
Puerto  Rico,  after  which  he  made  a  resurvey 
of  the  Glacier  Bay  area  in  Alaska. 

He  was  appointed  chief  foreign  mineral 
specialist  In  1935  and  was  attached  to  the 
State  Department  to  prepare  a  series  of  over- 
all surveys  on  the  mining  districts  and  min- 
eral resovirces  of  Europe.  He  was  transferred 
to  South  America  In  1939. 

In  1942  he  organized  the  mineral  segment 
of  the  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs, 
to  help  In  accelerating  the  output  of  strate- 
gic minerals   In   World   War  n. 

In  194S,  Mr.  Wright  returned  to  Europe 
for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  survey  the  min- 
ing Industries  of  EJast  Germany  prior  to  Rus- 
sian occupation  of  the  area,  which  then  ap- 
peared Imminent. 

In  the  mines.  Mr.  Wright's  group  discov- 
ered German  plans  for  the  fabrication  of 
plastics,  synthetic  fibers  and  many  advanced 
types  of  weapons  Including  the  V-1  and 
V-2  missiles.  They  also  found  a  stockpile  of 
3,250  tons  of  mercury,  stored  In  a  German 
mine,  which  was  valued  at  $11  million  on  the 
London  market. 

He  continued  as  a  consultant  to  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  until  1947,  when  he  left  the 
government  to  become  a  consultant  for 
Thayer  Llndsley,  the  Westlngbouse  Electric 
International  Co.  and  the  Joseph  Frazer 
Syndicate. 

Since  1955,  when  he  broke  a  hip  In  an  auto- 
mobile accident.  Mr.  Wright  had  devoted  his 
time  primarily  to  writing  articles,  a  sideline 
of  tils  since  be  wrote  a  1909  report  on  the 
Messlns  earthquake  for  National  Geographic 
Magazine. 

IN    CLUB   SINCE    ieO« 

Mr.  Wright  became  the  member  of  longest 
standing  at  the  Cosmos  Club  after  the  death 
In  1966  of  Gilbert  Grosvenor  of  the  National 
Geographic  Society.  He  was  elected  to  the 
club  In  1904.  six  months  after  It  was  formed. 

Besides  his  wife,  he  leaves  two  daughters. 
Mrs.  Allan  B.  Pay  of  6116  Overlea  Road.  Port 
Sumner,  Md..  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  McKellar 
of  Aiken,  S.C;  two  sons,  Frederick  D.  of 
Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Thomas  W.  D..  of  4664 
Indian  Rock  Ter.  N.W.;  16  grandchildren, 
and    three   greatgrandchildren. 

Services  will  be  at  2  p.m.  Friday  at  St. 
Thomas'  Episcopal  Church.  18th  Street  be- 
tween P  and  Q  Streets  N  W. 

The  family  requests  that  expressions  of 
sympathy  be  in  the  form  of  contributions 
to  the  memorial  fund  of  St.  Thomas'  Church 
or  to  Family  and  Child  Services  of  Washing- 
ton, 929  L  St.  N.W. 
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HEMISPAIR 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  in- 
tended this  statement  to  be  a  part  of 
yesterday's  special  order  on  Hemi&Fair 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  who  has  done 
so  much  to  make  HemisPair  the  success 
it  was.  However,  I  was  unable  to  meet  the 
deadline  and  would  like  at  this  time  to 
Insert  these  remarks  into  the  Record. 

My  wife  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing HemisFair  earlier  this  year  and  we 
enjoyed  every  second  of  it.  The  fair  it- 


self and  the  exhibits  were  so  tastefully 
done  that  everyone  I  have  talked  with 
agrees:  It  was  wonderful. 

There  is  no  question  that  an  event 
such  as  HemisPair  is  marvelous  for  San 
Antonio  and  for  Texas,  but  it  is  good  for 
the  country,  also.  It  shows  our  sister  re- 
publics that  we  are  interested  in  our 
common  heritage  and  that  we  want  to 
leara  more  about  them.  This  kind  of 
hands-£M:ross-the-border  spirit  can  only 
benefit  this  country  in  our  world  rela- 
tions and  has  the  additional  benefit  of 
being  a  fim  place  to  visit  and  take  our 
families. 


REMARKS  BY  CHAIRMAN  JOHN 
HARLLEE  ON  LAND  BRIDGE  SYS- 
TEM 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MASTUAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  GARMATZ,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new 
concept  in  transportation  has  received 
considerable  publicity  in  the  press  re- 
cently— the  land  bridge  system.  This  Is 
a  very  Interesting  proposal  and  worthy 
of  very  careful  study  by  all  of  the 
Members. 

Recently  Adm.  John  Harllee.  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion spoke  on  this  subject  before  the 
Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Port  Au- 
thorities at  San  Diego,  Calif.  I  know  all 
of  the  Members  will  find  these  infor- 
mative remarks  most  helpful  in  their 
consideration  of  the  matter  and,  there- 
fore, I  am  inserting  them  in  the  Record 
for  yoiu-  perusal: 

Remarks  op  Chairman  John  Harixex  op  the 

Federal  Maritime   Commission  at  Pacipic 

Coast   Association   op   Port   AtrrHORmES. 

Hotel   del   Coronado,   San   Diego.   Calif,. 

September  24,  1968 

President  Ruehle,  distinguished  guests, 
ladles  and  gentlemen:  Meeting  here  in 
southern  California  with  the  Pacific  Coast 
Association  of  Port  Authorities  In  the  lovely 
setting  of  the  Del  Coronado  Is  indeed  an  In- 
spiration. 

With  everything  so  beautiful,  so  light,  and 
so  airy.  It  Is  my  unfortunate  duty  to  address 
myself  to  a  subject  which  has  engendered 
more  worry  and  speculation  at  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  than  anything  we  have 
faced  in  recent  years. 

It  takes  a  hearty  soul  to  even  speculate 
about  the  land-bridge  sweepstakes  that  have 
"heated  up"  In  the  last  few  months  with  ,i 
wave  of  railroad  Interest. 

For  a  service  that  has  yet  to  produce  one 
container  load  of  traffic  I  dare  say  that  the 
United  States  land-bridge  concept,  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  has  kept  more  rate-and- 
plannlng  people  burning  the  midnight  oil 
than  anything  else  in  the  transportation 
field  in  recent  times. 

The  last  time  I  was  In  San  Diego  there  was 
a  lot  of  talk  that  this  Port  might  not  even 
be  Interested  In  contalnershlp  activity.  FYom 
what  I  have  learned  In  my  present  visit  much 
of  the  p>esslmism  is  being  dissipated  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  growing  of  optimism  In- 
dicating that  the  Port  of  San  Diego  has  no 
Intention  of  letting  Intermodal  progress  pass 
It  by. 

We  have  noted  in  Washington  that  the 
Port  of  San  Diego,  had  undertaken  an  ex- 
periment concerning  Itself  with  the  costs  of 
moving  export  cotton  in  containers.  As  we 
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understand  it.  cotton  arrives  in  bales  and  the 
San  Diego  experiment  involves  the  employ- 
ment of  longshoremen  to  load  the  cotton 
into  containers  to  sail  overseas.  According 
to  reports  In  Traffic  World,  a  pretty  accurate 
source,  there  Is  real  reason  to  believe  that 
thU  experiment  in  moving  the  basic  South- 
west cotton  crop,  via  containers,  may  reveal 
some  money-saving  possibilities. 

San  Diego  port  officials  are  reel  optimists. 
According  to  the  reports  which  I  have  re- 
ceived they  hope  to  set  aside  ample  acreage 
for  container  facilities  at  a  new  deep-water 
terminal  now  In  the  course  of  construction 
and.  not  content  with  waiting,  they  are  now 
moving  some  container  traffic  over  through- 
routes  by  piggyback  services. 

Knowing  that  San  Diego  has  a  population 
wiilch  harbors  more  scientists  per  square 
Inch  than  almost  any  place  on  earth,  it  did 
not  surprise  me  to  learn  that  one  of  the 
major  Import  commodities  handled  In  San 
IJlego  by  containerlzaUon  Includes  electronic 
equipment,  which  Is  shipped  In  here  In  large 
quantiaes  from  Japan  and  Hong  Kong.  Elec- 
tronics is  a  two-way  trade  in  San  Diego.  The 
electronic  Industry  of  this  area  provides  a 
substantial  export  In  such  sophisticated  de- 
rtces  produced  here  for  shipment  abroad. 

-Most  of  the  containers  which  move  on-or- 
off  vessels  today  in  the  Port  of  San  Dlego  are 
manipulated  by  ship's  gear  because  the  Port 
does  not,  at  present,  maintain  gantry  cranes. 
But,  despite  the  lack  of  heavy-lift  equip- 
ment, contalnerlzatlon  is  facilitated  at  this 
Port  by  the  availability  of  wide  aprons  and 
large  handling  areas  adjacent  to  warehouses 
and  the  splendid  transit  sheds  alongside 
San  Diego's  docks. 

At  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  we 
have  never  been  content  to  count  San  Diego 
out  In  any  possible  Port  development.  While 
this  area  faces  the  stlffest  sort  of  competition, 
its  strategic  position  In  southern  California. 
Its  record  of  aggreeslve  service  and  aggres- 
sive sales,  and  Its  road  accessibility  to  the 
growing  frontier  represented  by  the  Ameri- 
can Southwest,  augers  well  for  San  Diego's 
luture. 

The  recent  period  of  trade  and  port  expan- 
sion en  the  Pacific  Coast  has  been  brought 
about  through  a  modernization  of  the  var- 
ious modes  and  systems  of  transportation. 
Progress  is  not  acliieved  without  change  and 
change  Is  not  accomplished  without  disrup- 
tion of  traditional  ways  of  doing  business. 
There  are  those  who  today  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  future  of  transportation  Is 
intimately  tied  to  the  Introduction  of  con- 
tainers In  each  of  our  major  trades.  There 
are  others  who  are  equally  confident  that 
successful  ocean  transportation  In  the  future 
win  be  best  accomplished  by  a  system  which 
utilizes  palletized  or  unitized  cargo.  In  each 
of  the  projections  that  has  been  suggested, 
the  continued  existence  of  the  freight  for- 
warder as  traditionally  conceived  is  a  subject 
of  discussion  and  concern. 

While  we  do  not  overlook  these  difficulties, 
for  an  instance.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ad- 
dress you  today  on  each  of  their  ramifica- 
tions. I  am  therefore  limiting  my  remarks 
to  one  of  the  most  talked  about  concepts 
engendered  by  the  increased  use  of  con- 
tainers and  pallets.  My  subject  is,  A  Look 
Prom  the  Ship  Bridge  at  The  Land  Bridge. 

Contalnertzatlon  has  brought  about  many 
new  concepts  for  the  handling  of  cargo.  One 
of  the  most  widely  discussed  methods  is  the 
"land  bridge  system." 

As  an  example  of  this  system,  goods  might 
be  loaded  on  board  a  container  ship  at  Ja- 
pan, transported  to  a  port  on  the  West  Coast 
of  the  United  States  and  there  transferred 
to  fast  unit  trains  that  travel  at  high  speeds 
across  the  United  States  to  a  port  on  the 
East  Coast  and  finally  loaded  aboard 
another  container  ship  that  would  transport 
the  cargo  to  the  United  Kingdom  or  Europe. 

The  significant  benefits  to  the  shipper 
through  the  utilization  of  a  land  bridge  fall 
Into  two  major  categories:    (1)    the  transit 
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time  would  be  shorter;  and  (2)  the  rate 
would  be  lower. 

In  the  past  year  several  railroads  have  pub- 
licized plans  to  Inaugtirate  a  land  bridge 
system  across  the  United  States.  The  Santa 
Pe  Railway  Jointly  with  the  Penn  Central 
Railroad  has  established  a  "unit"  container 
train  rate  of  $144,000  per  train,  round  trip, 
coast  to  coast,  minimum  of  80  leased  cars 
per  train  and  25  trips  per  year. 

The  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railways 
plan  to  establish  a  land  bridge  across  the 
United  States  at  $1,320  per  carload  for  from 
one  to  ten  carloads  on  a  coast  to  coast  move- 
ment. A  single  rail  freight  car  would  haul 
two  to  four  containers  (depending  on  the 
size)  and  the  rate  would  scale  down  to  $1020 
per  car  for  31  or  more  carloads  of  containers. 
The  railroad  would  furnish  the  cars  and  the 
steamship  company  would  furnish  the  con- 
tainers. 

In  addition  to  the  above  railroads.  United 
Cargo  Corporation,  a  non-vessel  owning 
common  carrier  by  water,  had  announced 
plans  to  initiate  a  land  bridge  system  of 
100  containers  moving  east  and  west  every 
10  days  to  take  advantage  of  the  volume 
rates  offered  by  the  railroads.  United  Cargo 
plans  to  use  the  Norfolk  and  Western  and 
Union  Pacific  Railroads  for  their  recently  an- 
nounced service. 

Aside  from  utilizing  the  continental  U.S. 
as  a  land  bridge  there  are  three  other  pos- 
sible locations  of  land  bridges  being  con- 
sidered. One  would  be  across  the  continent 
of  Asia  and  would  use  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railroad.  This  routing  is  presently  in  effect 
on  a  limited  basis  for  the  movement  of  cargo 
between  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  Cargo  that 
originates  In  Europe  Is  being  carried  by  West- 
ern railroads  to  Czechoslovakia  and  there 
transferred  to  the  Russian  railroad  and  car- 
ried across  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia  to  the 
Port  of  Nachodka,  near  Vladivostok.  The  last 
leg  of  the  journey,  from  Vladivostok  to  Yoko- 
hama is  on  board  a  Japanese  freighter.  Over- 
all transit  time  of  the  movement  from  Lon- 
don to  Yokohama  Is  exactly  one  month — two 
weeks  less  than  the  all  water  route  via  the 
Suez  Canal. 

Another  land  bridge  favorably  mentioned 
passes  across  Canada  from  Halifax  to  Van- 
couver. The  last  is  the  Elath-Ashdod  bridge 
across  the  Negev  Desert  through  Israel.  This 
route  can  be  traversed  by  trucks  and  trailers 
in  approximately  eight  to  nine  hours.  This 
system  was  Initiated  when  the  Suez  Canal 
was  closed  in  June  of  1967;  however,  Inferior 
roads  and  bad  road  connections  have  thus 
far  limited  its  utilization. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Elath-Ashdod 
example,  the  railroads  are  the  key  to  this 
whole  concept.  They  must  participate  in  the 
establishment  of  rate  structures  that  will  en- 
able a  shipper  to  transport  his  goods  cheaper 
and  faster  than  by  an  all  water  route.  This 
would  probably  be  of  greatest  benefit  to  the 
higher  rated  cargo,  since  the  main  advantage 
would  be  lower  Inventory  and  warehousing 
costs  to  the  owner  of  the  goods. 

Thus  a  new  concept  Is  Introduced  in  ocean 
transport.  Instead  of  moving  over  the  tradi- 
tional sea  lanes,  the  Japanese.  South  Korean, 
Taiwan  and  other  Far  Eastern  flag  carriers 
will  call  at  West  Coast  ports  to  unload  freight 
that  is  destined  to  consignees  In  the  United 
Kingdom  or  Europe.  The  prospect  of  such  a 
movement  across  this  country  excites  the 
Imagination  and  interest  of  our  ports  on  both 
the  West  and  East  Coasts  of  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  traffic  moving 
through  these  ports  that  originates  or  termi- 
nates In  the  United  States,  significant 
amounts  of  cargo  will  be  loaded  and  unloaded 
at  port  terminals  that  heretofore  never 
touched  the  shores  of  this  country. 

We  are  examining  the  shipping  acts  to  de- 
termine our  Jurisdiction,  If  any,  over  what 
may  essentially  be  labeled  a  foreign  to  foreign 
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movement  that  is  loaded  and  unloaded  at 
United  States  ports.  Even  though  the  rate 
quoted  the  shipper  may  be  between  foreign 
ports,  the  cargo  will  be  transported  between 
a  port  in  a  foreign  country  and  a  port  In  the 
United  States  by  an  Individual  common  car- 
rier by  water. 

As  a  result  of  contalnertzatlon  and  the 
various  methods  of  transporting  cargo  that 
have  evolved  therefrom,  many  traditions  of 
the  shipping  Industry  may  fall  by  the  way- 
side. The  conference  system  of  steamship 
lines  will  have  to  reckon  with  consortia  of 
container  operators  that  offer  fast  new  ships 
that  cross  the  oceans  in  record  time.  An  ex- 
ample Is  Atlantic  Container  Lines,  composed 
of  four  foreign  flag  lines  and  presently  serv- 
ing our  trade  between  the  Elast  Coast  and 
Europe. 

The  traditional  dual  rate  system  may  be 
vitally  affected  by  box  or  container  rates  that 
are  applied  regardless  of  the  contents. 

Pools  of  container  equipment  may  be 
established  In  order  to  allow  the  carriers 
(land  and  water)  to  realize  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  their  equipment. 

More  facilities  will  have  to  be  established 
at  the  ports  to  allow  for  the  expeditious 
handling  of  containers.  This  means  that  ports 
congestion  caused  by  traffic  Jams  and  labor 
problems  must  be  minimized. 

Forecasts  have  been  made  that  the  smaller 
ports  will  \'anish  due  to  the  needed  invest- 
ment of  millions  of  dollars  to  develop  con- 
i.ilner  facilities  that  can  only  be  financed 
by  the  larger  ports  and  even  then  that  all 
the  larger  ports  will  not  necessarily  retain 
this  traffic.  In  fact  It  has  Ijeen  said  that  only 
one  or  two  ports  on  the  west  and  east  coasts 
of  the  United  States  will  fvmctlon  as  major 
container  ports.  Under  this  view  the  other 
ports  will  handle  either  bulk  or  specialized 
ships  that  handle  break  bulk  cargo  not 
susceptible  to  contalnerlzatlon. 

It  would  be  premature  to  evaluate  these 
theories.  Many  pwrts  on  all  coasts  of  the 
United  States  are  now  constructing  and 
modernizing  facilities  to  handle  contain- 
erized cargo.  Obviously,  certain  ports  have 
definite  geographical  advantages  that  would 
qualify  them  certainly  as  one  of  the  major 
container  ports.  However,  the  cluster  of  ex- 
cellent facilities  that  exist  here  In  California 
makes  It  a  real  horse  race.  Stockton,  San 
Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Long  Beach 
and  Sacramento,  as  well  as  San  Dlego  could 
all  serve  as  container  ports. 

Whether  the  "land  bridge  system"  emerges 
as  a  major  method  of  handling  container 
traffic  will  depend  to  a  large  degree  upon  the 
railroads.  The  availability  of  large  unclut- 
tered areas  and  access  highways  such  as 
exists  at  Port  Elizabeth.  New  Jersey  wlU  also 
be  a  governing  factor. 

Contalnertzatlon  means  among  other 
things  a  fast  and  inexpensive  intermodal 
movement  that  does  not  begin  at  the  ports 
but  reaches  inland  to  the  shopper  or  con- 
signee. Modern  facilities  and  efficient  meth- 
ods of  moving  cargo  must  not  end  or  begin 
at  the  ports  but  must  extend  Inland  to  the 
origin  of  the  cargo.  If  a  port  could  store 
thousands  of  containers  but  could  not  move 
them  expeditiously  away  from  the  water- 
front. Its  operation  Is  doomed  to  failure. 

Since  the  "land  bridge  system"  may  be  a 
key  to  the  development  of  a  port  as  a  major 
container  facility  it  Is  being  well  publicized 
and  evaluated  by  members  of  Industry  and 
Government. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  staff  has 
recently  completed  a  preliminary  analysis  of 
the  time  factors  and  cost  factors  Involved 
In  a  "land  bridge"  movement  across  the 
United  States  as  comi>ared  with  an  all  water 
movement  through  the  Panama  Canal.  It 
essentially  utilizes  the  unit  train  proposal 
offered  Jointly  by  the  Santa  Fe  and  Penn 
Central  Railroads. 

The  study  was  made  not  to  promote  the 
land  bridge  system  but  rather  to  find  out  If 
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the  prea«nt  Santa  Fe/Penn  Central  type  pro- 
posal oould  compete  effectively  with  an  all 
water  movement  through  the  Panama  Canal. 
Baa«d  upon  the  present  rate  structures  and 
a  combining  of  these  local  rates  the  results 
remain  somewhat  uncertain  and  any  con- 
clusions would  accordingly  be  premature. 

However,  the  survey  did  show  that  thU 
type  of  proposal.  If  used  between  porta  In  the 
United  States,  l.e  .  from  Japan  through  the 
West  Coast  to  the  EUut  Coast  consignee;  or 
from  the  United  Kingdom  through  the  East 
Coast  to  the  West  Coast  consignee  might  re- 
sult In  lower  landed  costs 

The  savings  In  transit  time  in  these  move- 
ments to  and  from  the  East  and  West  Coast 
as  compared  to  a  movement  via  the  Panama 
Canal  are  significant.  A  land  bridge  move- 
ment from  the  West  Coast  to  United  King- 
dom via  the  land  bridge  takes  eleven  (U) 
days.  This  represents  a  savings  of  thirteen 
( 13 )  days  over  the  all  water  route,  with 
resultant  economies  such  as  those  of  a 
smaller  Inventory  and  lower  warehousing  and 
insurance  charges. 

The  success  of  any  land  bridge  proposal 
would  depend  on  the  rigid  adherence  to 
time  schedules  to  coordinate  the  arrival  of 
the  unit  train  with  the  arrival  of  the  ship. 
In. this  way  the  goods  would  not  be  stored  In 
the  marshalling  yards  and  accrue  unneces- 
sary charges  This  concept  is  based,  to  a  great 
extent,  on  savings  in  transit  time  which  call 
for  precise  timing  on  the  part  of  the  carriers 
to  avoid  any  delay  at  the  ports. 

To  fully  achieve  the  benefits  which  such 
Integrated  transportation  offers,  documen- 
tation must  be  drastically  simplified  to  avoid 
proliferation  of  documents  which  provides 
artificial  encumbrances.  Furthermore,  con- 
tainers of  cargo  must  travel  unimpeded 
through  the  ports  to  shlpalde.  ThU  requires 
changes  In  our  customs  procedures  and 
avoidance  of  any  traffic  Jams  or  backlogs 
of  containers  that  cause  the  ship  to  spend 
extra  time  In  pwrt. 

Many  problems  must  be  overcome  to  make 
the  land  bridge  system  work.  Some  of  the 
significant  problems  are  complexity  and  con- 
fusion concerning  Oovemment  procediu-es, 
lack  of  coordination  of  cargo  movements  and 
port  congestion.  The  Government  agencies 
are  endeavoring  to  replace  procedures  which 
are  Inefficient  or  outdated  wlt^  simple  and 
modem  rules  that  meet  the  needs  nf  today's 
transportation  industry.  We  must  also  keep 
pace  with  the  modernization  of  the  modes 
of  transportation. 

For  example.  I  believe  that  the  PMC  staff 
survey  of  which  I  spoke  represents  the  first 
effort  by  a  Government  agency  to  analyze  a 
land  bridge  proposal  and  dlscuaa  Its  find- 
ings publicly.  We  plan  a  continuing  analysis 
of  all  such  proposals  to  determine  their  com- 
petitive relationship  and  practical  feasibility. 
The  "land  bridge  system"  could  be  a  fur- 
ther step  towards  trtily  Integrated  transpor- 
tation systems  that  will  better  serve  the 
needs  of  the  shipping  public.  The  acceptance 
and  use  of  the  "land  bridge"  will  be  deter- 
mined by  competlUve  rates  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  problems  that  Inhibit  Its  develop- 
ment. 

However,  in  order  to  make  a  success  of  the 
"land  bridge"  all  segments  of  Oovemment 
and  industry  must  do  their  part.  New  rtUes 
and  regulations  cannot  succeed  alongside 
archaic  conditions  In  the  transportation  In- 
dustry. Modernization  of  port  facilities,  con- 
struction of  access  highways,  modernization 
of  railroad  equipment  (trains  and  tracks)  are 
needed.  Private  Industry  and  Oovemment 
are  working  together  to  capture  the  new 
Ideas  of  integrated  transportation  and  turn 
them  into  realities. 

If  the  "land  bridge  system"  la  proven  to 
be  an  acceptable  method  of  transporting 
cargo  we  stand  ready  to  offer  our  assistance 
and  resources  to  enable  land  and  water  car- 
riers senlng  the  commerce  of  the  U.a.  ports 
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to  establish  the  first  succeasful  land  bridge 
in  the  world. 

The  United  States  pioneered  the  piggyback 
rate,  the  fiaby-back  rate  and  the  birdie-back 
rate,  and  now  has  the  opiKxrtunlty  to  be  the 
pkmeer  of  the  land  bridge  rate. 
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UNITED  STATES  PROVOKES  WAR 
IN  AFRICA  AND  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LomsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  so- 
called  peace  talks  in  progress  between 
our  country  and  the  Communists  In 
Paris,  it  comes  as  a  shock  that  U.S. 
howitzers  were  foimd  aboard  a  U.S.  ship 
m  South  Africa  marked  for  delivery  to 
Dar  es  Salaam  and  Bunmdl. 

Is  U.S.  foreign  aid  now  being  supplied 
to  the  African  terrorists? 

Is  this  another  United  Nations-di- 
rected operation  to  bring  "peace"  to 
South  Africa  by  murdering  nonblacks 
and  overthrowing  the  peaceful  estab- 
lished government  of  South  Africa  and 
other  pro-Western  countries  that  are 
staunchly  anti-Communist? 

Just  how  far  can  our  leadership  and/or 
that  of  the  U.N. — which  appears  to  be 
calling  signals— go  before  the  friends  of 
the  American  people  in  Africa  realize  our 
present  foreign  policy  direction  is  to- 
ward provolcing  an  undeclared  war 
against  them? 

And  the  latest  unconscionable  act  by 
U.N.  authority  has  been  to  seize  the 
personal  bank  accounts  of  Rhodesian 
citizens  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Rhodesian  Information  Service  offices 
here  In  our  Nations  Capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  know  what  our  country  Is 
doing,  so  they  can  make  an  intelligent 
decision  at  the  polls  on  November  5. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  submit  the 
Durban  Dally  News  article  and  other 
enclosures  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom    the    Durban    (South    Africa)     DaUy 

News,  Sepit.  26,  1968] 

HowTTZTKH  RioDU :  Landko  n»  Ddbban — Then 

What? 

Officials  still  refuse  to  say  what  has  hap- 
pened to  a  mystery  cargo  of  American  howit- 
zers unloaded  in  Durban  earlier  this  month. 
The  guna  were  marked  for  shipment  to  Dar 
es  Salaam  and  Burundi  but — at  the  time  of 
off-loading — VS.  Consulate  officials  said 
they  were  really  destined  for  South  America. 

The  officials  said  then  that  the  guns  were 
to  be  held  in  bond  in  Durban  for  later 
shipment  to  America.  But  today,  neither  the 
agents  for  the  freighter  Ruth  Lykes.  which 
brought  the  guns  to  Durban,  nor  the  United 
States  Consulate  In  Durban,  would  comment 
on  their  whereabouts.  A  sotrrce  In  the  VS. 
Consulate  did  say,  however,  that  the  guns 
had  left  Durban. 

DtTRBAN.  Septtmber  26,  1968. 
Mt  Dxab  Madame  CRAntMAN:  I  wonder  If 
you  can  prompt  or  provoke  anybody  on  your 
side  ( the  Southern  Africa  Council  or  anyone 
else  you  can  trust)  to  publicize,  ventilate  and 
get  to  the  bottom  of  the  very  nasty-sounding 
affair  described  In  this  cutting. 


Early  In  September  a  Durban  newsman 
(the  shipping  reporter  of  the  DaUy  News,  i 
think)   stumbled  across  it. 

One  of  the  Lykes  Lines  ships  offloaded  a 
cargo  of  U.S.  artillery  here  in  Durban.  The 
cargo  was  consigned  to  Dar  es  Salaam  and 
Burundi  I 

When  the  affair  was  made  public  the  US. 
Consulate  here  said  It  was  all  a  mlsUke :  the 
howitzers  were  really  Intended  for  South 
American  II I 

(Only  an  official  agency.  I  imagine,  could 
get  away  with  such  an  explanation  as  that, 
and  refuse  to  say  anything  more.) 

Now  the  howitzers  have  disappeared  and 
the  Lykes  Lines  people  and  the  U.S.  Council 
refuse  to  say  whether  they  have  gone.  If 
they  have  gone  to  South  America,  why  not 
say  so? 

If  on  the  other  hand  they  have  gone  to  Dar 
es  Salaam,  which  Is  In  effect  a  Soviet  outpost 
up  north  from  here,  that  would  clearly  Implv 
that  they  are  likely  to  be  used,  sometime, 
against  Portugal,  or  Rhodesia,  or  even  South 
Africa.  As  you  know,  the  arms  at  present  used 
by  the  Soviet-trained  terrorists  are  of  Soviet, 
Czech  or  Chinese  origin,  but  up  to  now  have 
not  Included  any  artillery:  about  the  biggest 
thing  so  far  encountered  is  a  grenade-launch- 
er. I  think.  Any  odd  pieces  of  British  or  U.S. 
arms  which  may  have  been  found  could  have 
been  written  off  as  old  stock  from  the  Congo, 
or  someplace. 

But  howitzers!  And  new.  recently-delivered 
ones,  borne  by  an  American  ship!  The  truth 
about  this  matter  ought  to  be  ferreted  out. 
and  the  only  way  to  do  it  Is  for  someone  on 
your  side  to  get  really  vocal  about  It.  If  the 
facts  of  the  matter  are  harmless,  then  no- 
body win  be  harmed  by  disclosing  them. 


October  9,  1968 


Rhodesians 

Washington. — The  Rhodesian  information 
office  said  today  the  U.S.  Government  had 
taken  the  "quite  unprecedented"  step  of 
freezing  the  personal  bank  accounts  of  in- 
formation officers  John  Hooper  and  Kenneth 
Towsey. 

"This  Is  our  own  money,"  Hooper  said.  "It 
doesn't  belong  to  anybody  except  us." 

Hooper  said  they  received  a  call  from  their 
bank  Monday  night  advising  them  that  the 
U.S.  Oovemment  had  reason  to  believe  that 
Rhodesian  Government  funds  were  contained 
In  their  personal  accounts.  Therefore,  the 
bank  said,  the  accounts  were  being  frozen. 

As  part  of  its  sanctions  program  against 
Rhodesia,  the  United  States  earlier  froze  the 
Rhodesian  Government's  bank  account  In 
New  York. 

The  State  Department  had  no  Immediate 
comment  on  the  action. 


GOLDEN  ERA 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
George  Wallace  made  a  downright  mis- 
statement of  fact  in  his  speech  this  week 
before  the  National  Press  Club  when  he 
declared  there  had  been  no  dlflference 
between  the  foreign  policies  of  the  Demo- 
cratir;  and  Republican  Party.  I  should 
like  to  correct  the  record. 

As  Frank  Kluckhohn  points  out  In  his 
new  book  "The  Man  Who  Kept  the 
Peace,"  which  has  an  excellent  introduc- 
tion by  Senator  Karl  Mtjndt  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  other 
body: 


Under  Dulles,  not  one  American  soldier 
died.  Not  one  foot  of  ground  was  lost  to  the 
Red  Russians  or  Chinese.  Austria  came  out 
from  under  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  Soviet 
Union  was  forced  to  turn  from  supporting 
armed  adventures.  There  was  no  Bay  of  Pigs, 
no  U.S.8.  Pueblo,  no  Cuban  missile  crisis,  no 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Kluckhohn  points  out  that  this 
"golden  era"  came  "between  the  Korean 
war  with  Its  33,000  American  dead  and 
103,000  wounded  and  Vietnam  with  its 
25.000  dead  and  110,000  wounded." 

I  would  suggest  it  Is  time  George  Wal- 
lace learns  the  facts  and  stops  selling 
fallacies  about  an  important  era  of  Amer- 
ican affairs  in  which,  obviously,  he  Is 
abysmally  ignorant. 


FOR  RICHARD  NIXON 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  newspa- 
pers throughout  the  country  are  throw- 
ing their  support  for  Richard  Nixon. 
Among  the  first  was  the  Bristol  Herald- 
Courier  in  its  issue  of  Sunday,  October  6, 
1968. 

Richard  Nixon  is  far  out  ahead,  and  I 
am  real  pleased  to  make  this  editorial 
available  to  the  readers  of  the  Record: 
For  Richard  Nixon 

At  this  time  in  history,  when  reason  has 
been  routed  by  emotions  born  of  frustration 
and  fear  and  faithlessness  in  the  American 
dream,  it  is  imperative  that  men  such  as 
Richard  M.  Nlxon  be  called  to  lead. 

This  Is  a  wounded,  divided,  confused  na- 
tion. It  stands  weakened  by  a  hemorrhaging 
of  morals  and  resources  and  human  values 
through  lacerations  inflicted  upon  It  by  the 
Oreat  Society  and  Its  creature  of  permissive 
chaos,  the  New  Left. 

But.  for  all  its  wounds.  It  is  still  a  strong 
nation  because  it  is  people,  in  the  vast  ma- 
orlty,  by  strong,  stable  men  and  women  yet 
capable  of  deciding  their  fate. 

We  cannot  believe  they  will  entrust  that 
fate  to  hands  stained  with  the  failures  of  the 
past  five  years. 

Nor.  In  their  concern  and  In  their  anxiety, 
do  we  hope  they  will  scurry  from  challenge 
toward  that  mirage  of  order  and  safety  of- 
fered by  the  measured  beat  of  reactionary 
drums. 

This  Is  not  a  safe  world;  there  Is  no  hiding 
place;  there  never  has  been  and  there  never 
will  be — not  on  the  left,  not  on  the  right, 
not  In  the  middle. 

Yet,  the  Illusion  persists  that  somehow,  on 
the  left  for  some  and  on  the  right  for  others, 
there  lies  the  mlUenlum.  It  Is  not  there;  It 
Is  nowhere;  and  those  who  offer  It  to  the 
American  people  are  guilty  of  deceit.  Inten- 
tionally or  unintentionally. 

Much  has  been  made  of  polarization  In  the 
American  society.  It  would  be  folly  to  deny 
Its  existence.  But  It  Is  not  folly  to  remember 
that  only  a  minority  of  Americans  are  po- 
larized— those  who  seek  to  shatter  America 
by  revolution,  as  If  this  would  cure  the 
patient,  and  those  who  think  the  best  of 
dreams  are  those  dreamed  long  ago. 

Caught  between  these  grinding  forces  are 
the  greater  number  of  Americans  who  un- 
derstand the  necessity  for  preserving  the  na- 
tion yet  avoiding  those  extremes  which  circle 
toward  a  single  goal — totalitarianism. 

These  Americans  have  a  choice.  That 
choice  is  Richard  M.  Nlxon. 
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He  Is  not  a  knight  In  shining  armor.  He 
Is  not  a  savior  sent  to  wave  some  magic 
wand  and  end  all  tribulation.  He  does  not 
have  all  the  answers,  nor  does  he  pretend 
to  have  them. 

But  Richard  Nlxon  is  eminently  qualified 
to  lead.  He  understands  the  American  sys- 
tem. Its  strengths  and  Its  weaknesses.  He 
speaks  not  to  the  extremists,  nor  for  them. 
His  Is  the  voice  of  confidence,  of  optimism, 
of  leadership,  urging  the  American  people 
to  have  faith  In  themselves  and  In  their 
nation. 

The  United  States  needs  the  calming  In- 
fluence of  such  a  man,  not  only  to  guide  us 
through  the  volleys  fired  from  left  and  right 
but  also  to  restore  to  this  nation  its  pride 
and  Its  prestige  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

This  Is  a  nation  with  a  noble  past  and  a 
perplexing  present.  Let  us  assure  ourselves 
that  it  will  have  the  finest  future  we  can 
give  It  In  the  face  of  all  those  things  which 
trouble  us  and  challenge  us.  Let  us  elect 
Richard  M.  Nixon  president  on  November  5. 
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REPORTS  TO  NINTH  DISTRICT 
RESIDENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  texts  of  my  two  fall 
newsletters  to  Ninth  District  residents. 
The  Record  of  the  90th  Congress 

The  Second  Session  of  the  90th  Congress, 
now  completing  one  of  the  longest  day-to- 
day legislative  runs  in  years,  has  picked  up 
a  number  of  labels  along  the  way.  Observers — 
official  and  otherwise — have  tabbed  It 
"weary,"  "Ill-tempered,"  and  "leaderless." 

The  Congress  this  year  has  been  denounced 
for  its  "fiddling,"  and  praised  for  Its  ac- 
complishments. It  has  been  accused  of  mak- 
ing "useless  studies"  and  bowing  to  "special 
Interests,"  and  lauded  for  constructive  action 
to  meet  the  Country's  challenges. 

So  that  Ninth  District  residents  might  bet- 
ter Judge  the  1968  session  of  the  Congress — 
Its  accomplishments  and  Its  shortcomings — 
I  have  compiled  the  following  quick  sum- 
mary of  legislative  highlights: 

ACRICtn-TtTRE 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  ex- 
tends for  one  year  the  present  farm  programs. 

Other  agricultural  legislation  prohibits  un- 
fair trade  practices  against  producers  and 
cooperatives,  safeguards  against  fraud  and 
manipulation  in  the  nation's  commodity 
exchanges,  and  an  International  Grains 
Agreement  to  provide  added  Insurance 
against  falling  wheat  prices  and  to  coordinate 
efforts  In  attacking  worldwide  hunger. 

CIVIL   RIGHTS 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  safeguards 
persons  In  the  exercise  of  civil  rights,  extends 
federal  Jurisdiction  to  riots  and  disorders, 
establishes  national  fair  housing  standards 
and  protects  the  constitutional  rights  of  In- 
dians. Another  law  seeks  to  provide  for  ran- 
dom Jury  selection,  precluding  discrimination 
in  the  selection  of  federal  Juries. 

CONSUMER    AFFAIRS 

Since  my  previous  newsletter  summarized 
consumer  legislation.  I'll  only  mention  It 
briefly.  It  Includes  a  comprehensive  study  of 
automobile  Insurance,  a  fire  research  and 
safety  program,  truth-ln-lendlng  and  whole- 
some meat  act. 


EDUCATION 

The  Higher  Education  Amendments  ex- 
tend for  five  years  programs  to  help  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  to  Improve  fa- 
cilities, provide  grants  and  loans  to  needy 
students  and  provide  special  services  to  Im- 
prove the  Institutions. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments provide  a  comprehensive  and  unified 
approach  to  vocational  education,  improving 
existing  programs  of  vocational  education 
and  providing  financial  assistance  to  needy 
youth  to  continue  vocational  education.  New 
approaches  are  encouraged,  Including  ex- 
ploratory programs  to  broaden  aspirations, 
to  meet  special  needs  of  the  handicapped, 
and  to  emphasize  the  work-study  approach. 

School  Lunch  Amendments  Improve  the 
nutritional  status  of  needy  children  away 
from  home. 

The  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  also  was  extended  for  one  year. 

FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  was  extended  for  two  years,  and  the 
Pood  for  Peace  Program  was  extended  for  two 
years,  emphasizing  self-help  by  the  countries 
receiving  aid,  voluntary  population  control, 
and  prohibiting  sales  to  countries  trading 
with  North  Vietnam. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  was  extended 
through  1973  with  increased  operational  au- 
thority, but  prohibiting  business  with  Com- 
munist or  hostile  countries.  The  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  was  also  ex- 
panded. 

The  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  was  passed 
to  authorize  sales  of  military  equipment  to 
friendly  countries,  and  to  finance  credit  sales. 

THE    CONGRESS 

The  House  of  Representatives  created  a 
permanent  House  Committee  to  investigate 
and  rule  on  breaches  of  proper  conduct,  and 
adopted  a  code  of  conduct. 

Legislation  was  enacted  to  authorize  In- 
creased cooperation  between  federal  and  state 
government  In  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act. 

VOTING    REQUIREMENT 

The  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  gives 
employees  and  Armed  Services  personnel 
overseas  greater  absentee  voting  rights. 

HEALTH 

Regional  Medical  Programs  were  extended 
to  attack  the  three  greatest  killers — heart 
disease,  cancer  and  stroke.  Also,  a  new  treat- 
ment of  alcoholism  is  provided.  The  Health 
Manpower  Act  is  comprehensive  legislation 
extending  programs  for  the  Increase  of  health 
manpower. 

HOUSING 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
Is  an  omnibus  bill,  authorizing  the  financing 
of  lower  income  housing  In  both  urban  and 
rural  areas  with  the  fullest  possible  utili- 
zation of  the  private  sector.  It  also  Includes 
provisions  for  urban  renewal,  urban  trans- 
jKirtation,  national  flood  insurance  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  housing  and  urban  programs. 

LAW   ENFORCEMENT 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  provides 
block  grants  to  states  to  strengthen  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies,  to  change  re- 
cent court  decisions  to  strengthen  the  hand 
of  law  enforcement  officers,  to  allow  restricted 
use  of  wiretapping,  and  to  regulate  the  over- 
the-counter  sales  of  handguns  to  out-of- 
state  residents. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  assists  courts,  correctional  sys- 
tems and  community  agencies  to  prevent  and 
control  Juvenile  delinquency. 

TAXATION 

The  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
Imposed  a  10"".  surcharge  on  individuals 
and  corporations,  accelerated  corporate  pay- 
ments, extended  excise  taxes,  reduced  federal 
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expenditures  In  this  flsc*l  year  by  •ft-*?  bil- 
lion, reduced  new  obligations  by  $10  billion 
and  rescinded  M  billion  in  unobligated  bal- 
ances. 

NATTTRAL    RESOUKCES 

Funds  for  Land  and  Water  Ck>nservatlon 
were  Increased  to  acquire  land  and  water  for 
parks  and  recreation  areas.  A  national  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  system  was  established, 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  approved,  and 
expanded  saline  water  conversion  program 
was  also  approved.  The  Redwood  National 
Park,  among  others,  was  established. 

PENSIONS 

Railroad  retirement  benefits  not  Increased 
by  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1B67  were 
increased. 

VTTKRANS 

Disability  benefits  were  Increased  from 
$300  to  $400  each  month  for  totally  disabled 
veterans,  compensation  rates  adjusted  for  less 
than  totally  disabled  veterans  to  meet  cost 
of  living  Increases.  Incentives  were  offered  for 
veterans  to  become  teachers,  policemen,  or 
firemen. 

Income  limitations  which  determine  eligi- 
bility were  increased  to  allow  more  outside 
income  Without  reducing  pension  payments. 

Educatfbnal  assistance  was  also  extended  to 
Widows  of  veterans  killed  in  service. 

HOLn>ATS 

Uniform  HoUday-BlU  seta  the  annual  ob- 
servance Of  five  national  holidays  on  Mon- 
days. 

The  90th  Congress  failed  to  enact  several 
urgently  needed  measures. 

Left  bottled  up  in  committee  was  legisla- 
tion: 

To  reform  and  update  many  of  Congress 
antiquated  and  time-consuming  methods 
and  practices. 

To  establish  spending  and  contribution 
limits  on  campaigns  for  national  office,  and 
to  require  more  detailed  reporting  of  cam- 
paign expenditures. 

To  abolish  the  Electoral  College,  giving 
Americans  an  opportunity  for  more  direct 
participation  in  the  process  of  selecting  their 
President. 

No  effort  was  made  to  correct  the  inequities 
of  our  tax  laws. 

These  measiirea  should  be  high  on  the 
agenda  of  the  9Ist  Congress. 

To  Pitt  Amxsica  on  a  Scrc  and  Steadt 

COTTRSE 

The  year  1968  is  the  political  year  of  our 
discontent. 

Americans  are  disgruntled,  restless,  un- 
certain— even  angry.  A  minister  of  the  gospel 
and  a  Senator  have  been  assassinated:  war 
casualty  lists  grow:  bearded  rioters  hurl  filth 
and  obscenities  at  policemen. 

We  confront  today; 

A  dirty,  tragic  war. 

Arbitrary  and  unjust  barriers  to  individual 
fulfillment. 

Institutions  unresponsive  to  the  people 
they  serve. 

Modem  cities  plagued  with  ancient  en- 
emies;   disease,   hunger,   ignorance. 

Lagging  development  and  inadequate  in- 
come in  rural  America. 

We  are  rich,  yet  we  are  poor. 

We  are  powerful,  yet  we  sltc  humiliated. 

We  are  high  principled,  yet  we  are  viewed 
with  suspicion. 

Our  minds  cannot  accept  these  contradic- 
tions. Our  consciences  will  not  Justify  them. 
And  our  public  policies  do  not  eliminate 
them.  So  we  are  frustrated  and  discontent. 

I  have,  therefore,  felt  that  I  should  com- 
ment on  several  of  the  perplexing  challenges 
before  the  nation,  and  I  have  done  this  In  a 
series  of  radio  broadcasts. 

I  have  no  illxislon  that  my  suggestions  will 
In  every  case  be  tne  best,  or  the  only,  answers 
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to  our  problems.  Our  problems  are  too  vast 
and  too  complex  for  any  one  man  to  have  all 
the  answers.  But  not  to  attempt  to  deal  with 
them  In  a  constructive,  practical,  way  is  to 
fall  in  my  responsibility  as  a  Congressman. 

Besides,  residents  of  the  Ninth  District 
have  a  right  to  know  how  I  would  approach 
these  problems. 

Many  of  my  suggestions  have  their  roots  in 
four  simple  principles; 

1.  I  believe  that  private.  local  and  state  In- 
stitutions must  be  significantly  strengthened 
to  meet  the  growing  problems  of  this  crowded 
and  restless  country.  One  of  the  realities  of 
the  19608  Is  that  solving  our  problems  will 
require  the  participation  and  Involvement  of 
us  all. 

2.  I  believe  that  a  Congressman  must  work 
closely  with  the  people  he  represents.  Their 
opinions  should  carry  his  high  respect:  their 
business  gain  his  careful  attention:  and  their 
Interests  become  his  own. 

3.  I  believe  that  rural  America  has  an  im- 
portant role  to  play  in  this  country's  future. 
There  is  a  link  between  our  city  problems  and 
the  conditions  In  rural  America. 

Because  of  the  crisis  in  America's  cities, 
however,  there  is  an  ever  increasing  danger 
that  the  problems — and  the  contributions — 
of  rural  America  will  be  ignored.  To  Improve 
rural  America  is  to  improve  the  conditions 
of   urban  America. 

4  Finally,  I  believe  the  new  questions,  the 
new  realities  need  less  soaring  rhetoric,  less 
partisan  statements,  and  more  diligence  in 
getting  on  with  the  business  at  hand — solving 
our  problems. 

In  this  newsletter  I  summarize  from  my 
radio  report  the  recommendations  I  offered 
to  put  this  nation  on  a  sure  and  steady 
course. 

LAW    AND    ORDER 

The  first  business  of  any  government  is 
the  safety  of  its  citizens.  But  in  America  we 
want  more.  We  want  for  our  citizens  a  sense 
of  security,  a  mood  of  confidence,  an  ab- 
sence of  fear,  and  an  ability  to  move  without 
apprehension  of  assault  or  attack. 

In  our  democracy,  the  principal  resiMnsi- 
bility  for  dealing  with  crime  does  not  lie 
with  the  national  government — but  with 
state  and  local  communities.  But,  today,  the 
national  government  must  lend  a  helping 
hand. 

So  I  support  a  national  strategy  against 
crime  that  is  consistent  with  the  principle 
that  law  enforcement  is  primarily  a  local 
responsibility. 

To  make  our  fight  against  crime  more  ef- 
fective. I  recommend : 

1.  Support  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
Act  which  provides  aid  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  for  better  training,  equip- 
ment and  facilities,  court  reforms,  wire  tap- 
ing under  restricted  circumstances,  and 
changes  In  certain  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

2.  Establishment  of  a  national  research 
center  for  crime,  free  of  the  direct  control 
of  any  Federal  a^ncy  or  department,  to 
study  the  incidence  and  areas  of  crime,  and 
new  techniquea  for  Its  prevention  and  de- 
tection. 

3.  Strengthened  efforts  to  reduce  Juvenile 
delinquency.  Including  the  modernization  of 
Juvenile  courts  with  more  emphasis  on 
making  youthful  offenders  useful  citizens  in 
society. 

4.  Strengthened  federal  law  enforcement 
agencies,  like  the  P.B.I..  by  providing  them 
with  additional  officials,  and  by  reorganizing 
and  consolidating  federal  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

5.  Enforcement  of  the  antl-rlot  legislation 
which  I  sponsored  and  which  was  enacted 
Into  law  this  year. 

We  cannot  expect  police  action  alone,  or 
the  courts  alone,  or  tough  laws  alone  to 
eliminate  crime.  So  coupled  with  a  national 
strategy   against  crime,  and  our  efforts  to 
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upgrade  law  enforcement  agencies,  we  must 
also  strive  to  correct  the  conditions  which 
breed  crime,  seeking  to  establish  Justice 
while  we  also  seek  domestic  order. 

Clvn.    DISORDER 

As  a  nation,  we  cannot  tolerate  lawless- 
ness and  violence.  The  federal  government's 
response  to  civil  disorders  should  be  based 
on  two  clear  principles:  (1)  vigorous,  prompt 
and  unyielding  enforcement  of  the  law:  and 
(2)  law  enforcement  handled  primarily  un- 
der local  responsibility. 

In  the  event  of  disorder,  the  proijer  re- 
sponse Includes  these  steps: 

1.  A  strictly-enforced  curfew  In  any  city  at 
the  first  sign  of  Impending  trouble. 

2.  All  local,  state  and  federal  law  enforce- 
ment officials  including  the  national  guard, 
should  b«  trained  in  riot  control,  and,  at  the 
first  sign  of  trouble,  without  hesitation, 
should  be  deployed  to  the  riot  scene. 

3.  Substantial  leeway  for  troops  and  police 
to  use  tear  gas  and  other  riot-control  tech- 
niques. 

4.  Local  officials  should  put  out  fast,  ac- 
curate, detailed  Information  on  arrests,  fires, 
Injuries  and  deaths  to  avoid  rumor  and  panic. 

The  Federal  government  can  Implement 
these  policies  by  helping  to  provide  riot  con- 
trol training  or  police,  by  making  Federal 
troops  available,  and  by  providing  new  equip- 
ment and  techniques  to  control  mobs. 

In  the  long  run,  to  prevent  civil  disorder 
the  nation  must  Improve  those  conditions 
which  tend  to  create  It. 

THE    VTZUARE    STSTEM 

The  present  welfare  system  needs  Improve- 
ment. Payments  vary  widely  from  state  to 
state,  many  needy  are  not  covered.  Incentives 
to  get  off  welfare  are  Inadequate,  and  a 
cumbersome  bureaucracy  is  needed  to  ad- 
minister the  system.  But  I  reject  the  idea 
that  a  solution  rests  with  the  guaranteed 
wage  or  a  negative  income  tax.  Its  $7  to  $40 
billion  cost  Is  too  expensive  and  too  uncer- 
tain In  Its  results. 

I  recommend; 

1.  A  simplified,  uniform  system  of  Federal- 
State  sharing  of  the  costs  of  public  assistance 
programs,  provldln?  for  reasonable  fiscal 
effort  by  the  States,  and  recognizing  the  rela- 
tive fiscal  capacities  of  the  federal  and  state 
governments. 

2.  Expanded  research  Into  the  causes  of 
welfare  cases  and  new  ways  to  deal  with  them 
more  effectively. 

3.  Incentives  to  keep  families  on  welfare 
together  and  to  encourage  welfare  recipients 
to  take  Job  training. 

4.  A  minimum  fioor  under  Social  Security 
payments  for  those  unable  to  work. 

5.  Simplified  administration  of  welfare  by 
using  a  simple  declaration  ot  Income  as  the 
procedure  to  establish  eligibility  with  spot  In- 
vestigations. Also,  if  the  cost  of  welfare  were 
based  on  a  single,  comprehensive  formula, 
more  equity  would  be  assured  and  adminis- 
trative complexities  reduced. 

6.  Both  government  and  private  enterprise 
must  create  Job  opportunities  and  training 
In  areas  of  high  unemployment.  Public  policy 
should  encourage  making  capital  credit  and 
Insurance  available  to  disadvantaged   areas. 

7.  Concentrated  efforts  must  be  made  to 
increase  the  number  of  qualified  persons 
working  in  welfare  programs,  and  to  use  them 
effectively  and  efficiently. 

TAX    REFORMS 

Each  year  billions  of  dollars  in  federal 
revenues  are  lost  because  of  tax  loopholes  and 
glaring  Inequities  In  the  tax  code. 

In  theory  our  tax  system  Is  progressive, 
based  on  the  principle  that  a  person  should 
be  taxed  according  to  his  ability  to  pay.  In 
practice,  the  system  designed  to  be  proges- 
slve  Is  not  so  progressive,  and  the  little  fellow 
bears  the  burden. 
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The  tax  code  has  not  been  overhauled  in 
fifteen  years.  In  that  time  the  economy  has 
turned  over  several  times.  It  is  a  monumental 
task  to  have  fairness  and  equity  In  our  tax 
code,  but  the  complexities  of  the  task  must 
not  be  an  excuse  for  delay, 

I  recommend  that  Congress  begin  now  with 
an  examination  of  these  tax  provisions, 
among  others: 

1.  Untaxed  capital  gains  on  Inheritances. 

2.  Unlimited  charitable  deductions, 

3.  Special  tax  treatments  on  stock  options. 

4.  The  $100  dividend  exclusion. 

5.  The   multi-corporation   tax   returns. 

6.  The  oil  and  mineral  depletion  allow- 
ances. 

7.  Accelerated  depreciation  on  speculative 
real  estate. 

8.  Similar  rates  for  gift  and  estate  taxes. 

THE      nation's    economy 

The  problems  of  the  American  economy  are 
the  problems  of  prosperity.  October  marks  the 
92nd  month  of  uninterrupted  prosperity  and 
economic  expansion  with  more  people  em- 
ployed and  earning  more  real  Income.  But 
the  economy  is  also  marked  by  a  wage-price 
spiral,  too  rapid  expansion,  high  Interest 
rates,  chronic  budget  deficits  and  deteriorat- 
ing balance  of  payments, 

I  recommend  these  steps  to  set  the  Ameri- 
can economy  upon  a  sure  and  steady  course: 

1.  Fiscal  restraint,  establishing  clear 
spending  priorities  with  selective  expendi- 
ture reductions  in  the  federal  budget,  anfl 
preferably  a  modest  surplus  at  high  em- 
ployment levels. 

2.  Reform  the  tax  structure. 

3.  Vigorous  antitrust  enforcement  to  con- 
tribute to  a  more  competitive  and  less  In- 
flationary economy. 

4.  A  goal  of  expanding  world  trade  and  a 
flnancial  community  free  from  restraints  on 
exports  and  Imports  with  appropriate  safe- 
guards for  American  producers. 

5.  Active  fiscal  and  stable  monetary 
policies  to  assure  continued  steady  growth 
of  the  economy. 

FOREIGN    POLICY 

World  peace  Is  the  goal  of  United  States 
foreign  policy,  and  how  to  organize  It  Is  the 
great  question  of  that  policy. 

A  steady  and  measured  American  foreign 
policy  win  shun  both  isolation  and  global 
Intervention.  Like  It  or  not,  America  Is  In- 
volved In  the  leadership  of  the  world,  and 
cannot  withdraw.  So  America  must  take  the 
lead  In  maintaining  stability  In  the  world, 
but  It  must  be  careful.  Although  every  event 
may  affect  It.  not  every  event  will  vitally 
affect  it,  and  it  must  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  two. 

I  recommend  that  a  steady  and  mesisured 
American  foreign  policy  should : 

1 .  Maintain  preeminent  political,  economic 
and  military  strength. 

2.  Define  the  National  Interests  carefully 
and  use  the  preponderance  of  power  se- 
lectively. 

3.  Maintain  a  minimum  of  commitments 
by  committing  us  to  protect  only  vital  in- 
terests. 

4.  Encourage  regional  and  International 
cooperation  as  an  expression  of  the  new  na- 
tionalism of  developing  countries. 

5.  Aid  developing  nations,  but  without  giv- 
ing them  more  aid  than  their  bureaucracies 
can  administer. 

6.  Create  a  liberal  trade  policy  without 
creating  undue  burdens  on  American  manu- 
facturers and  producers. 

RtJRAL    AMERICA 

The  people  left  behind  live  In  rural  Amer- 
ica. In  rural  America  there  are  fewer  Jobs, 
poorer  schools,  less  adequate  health  facili- 
ties and  more  substandard  housing.  A  new 
focus  in  American  life  on  the  problems  of 
the  cities  tends  to  distort  the  nation's  con- 
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cern.  Only  when  the  problems  of  the  cities 
and  of  rural  America  are  seen  as  parts  of  the 
whole,  linked  together,  will  progress  be  made. 
To  revitalize  rural  America,  I  recommend 
the  following  steps: 

1.  Attract  new  Industry  and  expand  pres- 
ent Industry  by  tax  Incentives,  loans,  insur- 
ance, and  grants  to  industry  which  locate 
and  expand  in  rural  America. 

2.  Insure  adequate  health,  education  and 
recreation  facilities  In  rural  America  and 
the  people  to  staff  them.  Loans  and  scholar- 
ships should  be  provided  to  encourage  teach- 
ers and  medical  personnel  to  settle  In  rural 
areas. 

3.  Increase  the  development  of  rural  water 
and  sewer  systems,  without  which  a  com- 
munity cannot  grow  and  develop. 

4.  Insist  that  economic  opptortunlty  funds 
and  other  government  funds  be  spent  at  the 
same  fter  capita  level  in  rural  America  as  In 
urban  America. 

6.  Remove  the  differences  in  welfare  pay- 
ments in  order  to  slow  the  migration  of  rural 
people  to  urban  centers. 

6.  Encourage  regional  planning  and  mod- 
ernization of  state  and  local  governments  to 
make  assistance  more  effective,  and  govern- 
ment more  responsive  to  the  people  of  rural 
America. 

7.  Manpower  policies  should  be  overhauled 
with  better  Job  Information,  Improved  Job 
training  and  counseling  made  available. 

THE    FARM    PROBLEM 

The  farmer  Is  not  getting  his  fair  share  of 
the  Nation's  prosperity — a  prosperity  which 
he  has  helped  to  create.  A  broke,  busted, 
bankrupt  farmer  cannot  continue  to  produce 
the  abundance  which  this  country  has  en- 
Joyed. 

As  much  as  anyone,  and  more  than  most, 
the  American  farmer  Is  indispensable  to  this 
nation.  But  today  his  income  is  two-thirds 
of  the  per  capita  Income  of  the  city  dweller, 
and  the  cost-price  squeeze  has  hurt  him. 

The  goals  of  American  agriculture  are 
clear:  an  abundant  supply  of  food  and  fiber 
produced  efficiently  and  selling  for  reason- 
able prices,  and  a  fair  Income  for  the  farmer. 
These  goals  should  be  achieved  by  demo- 
cratic procedures  and  with  freedom  for  the 
farmer. 

To  set  America  on  a  steady  and  sure  course 
toward  these  goals,  I  recommend: 

1.  Move  in  the  direction  of  a  market  ori- 
ented economy  taking  care  to  protect  and 
Improve  the  farmer's  Income  by  reducing  sur- 
pluses and.  If  necessary,  making  payments 
to  the  farmer  to  assure  him  adequate  income. 

2.  Enhance  the  farmer's  position  in  the 
market  place  by  marketing  research,  better 
information,  bargaining,  marketing  agree- 
ments, cooperative  buying  and  selling. 

3.  Establish  a  strategic  reserve  for  emer- 
gencies, but  assure  that  it  is  carefully  in- 
sulated from  the  market   place. 

4.  Expand  world  trade. 

5.  Adjust  cropland  to  retirement  and  less 
Intensive  uses,  such  as  grazing,  forestry  and 
recreation. 

6.  Extend  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  foreign  countries.  Insisting  on  maxi- 
mum self-help. 

7.  Enact  market  safeguards  to  protect  the 
farmer  from  deceit,  unfair  competition  and 
fraud. 

8.  Give  the  farmer  a  more  direct  voice  In 
government  policy  by  adding  to  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  an  agricultural  econ- 
omist. 

9.  Increase  negotiability  of  acreage  allot- 
ments and  marketing  orders. 

10.  Enact  legislation  to  end  the  advantage 
hobby  farmers  and  corporate  enterprises  have 
In  tax  writeoffs  over  genuine  farmers  who 
must  make  a  profit  or  go  out  of  business. 

11.  Extend  long-term  credit  to  young  farm- 
ers so  that  they  can  obtain  the  capital 
needed  to  enter  farming. 
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JOBS  GO  BEGGING 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF  Missoxmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Octo- 
ber 8,  1968,  Wall  Street  Journal  points 
out  that  a  great  number  of  low-skill  jobs 
are  going  begging.  Many  reasons  for  this 
have  been  advanced :  The  jobs  are  menial 
and  dull,  they  have  little  hope  of  ad- 
vancement, they  lack  status,  welfare 
payments  are  almost  as  equal  to  mini- 
mum wage  rates. 

Some  companies  are  trying  to  over- 
come these  problems  by  giving  the  jobs 
more  status  and  providing  avenues  of 
advancement  upward  from  them. 

I  have  previously  spoken  on  this  sub- 
ject of  unfilled  jobs  and  ways  of  making 
them  more  attractive — for  example,  see 
Congressional  Record,  September  17, 
1968,  pages  27268-27270,  and  September 
19,  pages  27709-27710. 

The  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal once  again  points  out  the  incongruity 
of  the  existence  of  unemployed  people  in 
our  economy  at  the  same  time  as  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  jobs  go  begging. 

The  article  follows: 

Work  Versus  Welfare;   Employers  Lament 

Difficulty  and  Expense  of  Filling  Their 

Low-Skill,  Low-Pay  Jobs 

The  interview  was  short  but  not  so  sweet. 
Willie  H.,  a  33-year-old  high  school  dropout 
separated  from  his  wife  and  three  children, 
was  offered  a  Job  as  a  machine  operator 
trainee  by  a  counselor  for  a  Federal  employ- 
ment program  in  the  Watts  section  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Jumping  to  his  feet,  the  Job  seeker  ex- 
claimed, "How  do  you  expect  a  man  to  work 
for  $1.70  an  hour?"  Then  he  stomped  out.  He 
figured  his  family  was  better  off  on  welfare. 

Willie  H.  remains  one  of  the  nation's  2.7 
million  unemployed,  currently  calculated  at 
3.5%  of  the  labor  force.  His  family  continues 
among  the  5.3  million  persons  receiving  wel- 
fare aid  to  families  with  dependent  children. 
The  Job  he  spurned  will  be  filled  'sooner  or 
later  by  someone  in  off  the  farm,  desperate 
for  work,"  says  the  Watts  counselor,  "or 
someone  whose  probation  officer  has  told  him 
to  get  to  work  or  go  back  to  Jail." 

Amid  persistent  unemployment  and  rising 
welfare  rolls,  a  Wall  Street  Journal  survey  in- 
dicates that  an  abundant  and  growing  num- 
ber of  such  low-skill  Jobs  are  going  begging. 
Many,  but  not  all,  are  menial  and  dull  and 
offer  little  hope  of  advancement:  all  pay  at 
least  the  minimum  wage. 

These  Jobs  are  easy  to  find.  A  check  with 
60  employers  In  10  cities  indicates  more  than 
half  are  unable  to  fill  such  available  Jobs. 
Companies  that  do  land  workers  for  these 
spots  say  turnover  is  high.  — 

EXPENSIVE  AND  PERPLEXING 

The  problem  to  employers  Is  expensive  and 
perplexing.  To  get  done  the  work  that  nobody 
wants,  companies  must  use  higher-paid  em- 
ployes, often  at  overtime  rates,  or  hire  tem- 
poraries. Some  employers  redesign  produc- 
tion to  eliminate  Jobs  they  can't  fill.  A  few, 
finding  low  status  the  biggest  drawback  of 
such  Jobs,  give  them  better-sounding  titles. 
Still  fewer  are  examining  their  entire  em- 
ployment pattern  to  see  If  they  can  change 
the  dead-end  nature  of  these  hard-to-flll 
Jobs,  and  are  trying  to  sell  them  as  training 
for  higher  poets. 

But  the  situation,  most  employers  say.  Is 
getting  worse.  Their  gloomy  and  predictable 
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conclusion:  "People  Juat  don't  want  to  work 
any  more." 

"We  would  hire  20  to  30  people  a  day  If  we 
could  get  them."  says  Ben  Blady.  personnel 
mana^r  of  Joeeph  H.  Cohen  Sc  Sons,  a  Phila- 
delphia manufacturer  of  men's  suits.  The 
company  employs  3,000  persons  under  condi- 
tions that  union  sources  call  excellent. 

"Sure,  we  get  30  to  50  applicants  a  day 
here."  says  iiz.  Blady,  "but  once  I  sign  their 
cards  (from  the  State  Employment  Security 
Office)  saying  they  have  applied  for  a  Job, 
that's  the  last  I  see  of  them.  A  few  begin  our 
training  program,  but  most  of  them  cut  out 
at  lunch  and  never  come  back." 

One  problem.  Mr.  Blady  suggests,  may  be 
Philadelphia's  liberal  welfare  program  and 
high  unemployment  comp>en8atlon  rate — 960 
a  week  maximum  for  30  weeks.  "That's  al- 
most the  minimum  wage  rate  of  $1  60  an 
hour,  and  they  can  get  that  without  paying 
carfare  or  union  dues.  "  he  says. 

APPXAL   TO  AGGKKSSrVK  TYPES 

But  more  important  In  the  clothing  indus- 
try, he  believes.  Is  the  heavy  reliance  on 
piecework,  In  which  a  worker's  wages  are 
determined  by  his  production.  Cohen,  like 
most  other  clothing  makers,  pays  trainees 
t&e  $l:flD-an-hour  minimum  wage  to  start. 
But  after  six  weeks  to  three  months  on  the 
Job,  Mi.  Blady  claims,  most  workers  can  earn 
the  plant  average  of  12.30  an  hour  and  some 
make  as  much  as  t6  an  hour.  The  system  ap- 
peals to  aggressive  types  he  says,  but  doesn't 
Interest  moet  of  the  applicants  he  gets,  whom 
be  denounces  as  "lazy  bums  who  want  to  sit 
In  the  men's  room  smoking  while  drawing 
down  good  pay." 

In  Detroit,  too.  where  unemployment 
stands  at  more  than  6%  but  where  a  boom- 
ing auto  industry  pays  about  $3.60  an  hour 
for  unskilled  production  workers,  there's  an- 
other glut  of  unfilled  low-skill  Jobs. 

Allan  Jacques,  general  manager  of  a  How- 
ard Johnson's  restaurant  In  suburban  Royal 
Oak,  reports  a  "feeble  response  "  to  two  weeks 
of  newspaper  advertising  for  dishwashers  and 
kitchen  help.  In  the  last  10  days,  he  says  he 
has  hired  three  people  at  $1.60  an  hour,  with 
a  promise  cf  $1.90  an  hour  after  a  few  weeks. 
Two  have  quit. 

"I  even  offered  one  man  $75  a  week  to  start 
and  $90  a  week  after  six  weeks."  says  Mr. 
Jacques.  "He  sat  there  and  figured  for  a  min- 
ute, then  claimed  I  was  really  offering  him 
only  $19  a  week  for  five  days'  work."  Mr. 
Jacques  says  the  man's  reasoning  went  like 
this; 

If  he  stayed  home,  he  would  get  $56  a  week 
In  welfare  payments.  If  he  dragge^^hlmself 
out  to  Royal  Oak  every  day,  he  would  make 
$75.  "I'll  stay  home,'"  he  told  Mr.  Jacques  and 
walked  out.  The  manager  says  his  other  help 
Is  filling  In  at  dishwashing  chores,  and  once 
in  a  while  he  even  takes  a  turn  at  It  himself. 

NO  TAKZKS  POR  $110 

In  nearby  Parmington,  Mich.,  Joe  Carpen- 
ter, used  car  manager  for  Town  &  Country 
Dodge  Inc  ,  says  he  advertised  In  vain  for 
three  weeks  in  major  Detroit  dallies  for  two 
car  porters.  The  Job  Involves  no  special  skills, 
only  requiring  a  man  to  make  sure  used  cars 
on  the  agency's  lot  are  washed,  cleaned,  filled 
with  gas  and  have  charged  batteries.  The  Job 
pays  $110  a  week.  Including  10  hours  of  over- 
time. One  man  called,  but  never  showed  up 
to  apply,  Mr.  Carpenter  says. 

Aggravating  the  difficulty  of  filling  many 
low-skill  Jobs,  employers  say.  Is  growing 
status  consciousness  among  unskilled  work- 
ers. "The  disadvantaged  don't  want  to  work 
In  hospitals.  They  want  prestige  and  suc- 
cees.  They  want  to  work  in  banks."  says  Post- 
er Rosen.  Philadelphia's  city  personnel  direc- 
tor, complaining  of  a  shortage  of  custodian 
and  kitchen  help  at  city  Institutions. 

William  C.  McConnell  Jr..  vice  president  of 
Servomatlon  Corp..  New  Tork-based  vending 
machine  operators  agrees.  "It's  unfortunate, 
but  moet  Negroes  today  consider  food  service 
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a  form  of  servitude.  Whatever  we  offer  them, 
they  feel  it's  below  their  dignity  to  take,"  he 
says. 

Ashby  Smith,  director  of  economic  develop- 
ment for  Chicago's  Urban  League,  explains 
that  for  many  Job-seeking  black  people, 
status  has  become  more  important  than 
money.  "Some  Janitorial  Jobs  pay  $3.00  an 
hour,  but  they  have  low  prestige;  nobody  will 
take  them,"  he  says.  "The  kids  nowadays 
don't  think  anything  of  a  house  painter.  The 
money  they  earn  isn't  intriguing  enough  to 
overcome  the  Job's   tnessy'  Image." 

Some  companies,  he  notes,  are  attempting 
to  overcome  the  low  status  image  of  some 
Jobs  by  giving  them  elegant  titles.  Companies 
that  contract  with  homeowners  for  household 
maids,  for  example,  may  call  the  maids 
"household  technicians,"  he  says. 

A  SANrrAKT  ENGINEER 

One  midwest  manufacturer  found  he  bad 
high  turnover  for  two  years  In  a  $1.76-an- 
hour  Job  that  combined  two  days  a  week  on 
the  production  line  with  three  days  of  mop- 
ping, sweeping  and  cleaning  rest  rooms.  The 
company  changed  the  Job  to  a  full-time 
clean-up  task,  changed  the  title  from  clean- 
up man  to  sanitary  engineer,  and  raised  .he 
pay  to  $2.50  an  hour,  more  than  some  pro- 
duction workers  make.  "The  man  we  have 
now  likes  it  fine."  says  the  employer. 

Another  repelling  factor  in  many  Jobs, 
however  good  the  pay,  can  be  sheer  boredom. 
Last  April  Richard  Buono.  a  23-year-old  mar- 
ried high  school  graduate,  quit  his  $1.65  an 
hour  Job  at  a  sheet  metal  factory  in  Atlanta 
where,  he  says,  the  work  consisted  mostly  of 
counting  screws.  "The  tedium  and  not  ac- 
complishing anything  was  driving  me  crazy," 
says  Mr.  Buono.  "It  Just  wasn't  worth  it." 

He  now  makes  $36  to  $40  a  week  writing 
articles  for  an  underground  newspaper  and 
selling  the  publication  on  street  corners.  To 
make  ends  meet,  he  and  his  wife  moved  to 
a  cheaper  apartment.  "You  could  say  I'm 
making  much  less  but  enjoying  it  more."  he 
says. 

Other  dull  Jobs  are  going  begging  in  Atlan- 
ta, where  the  unemployment  rate  stands  at 
about  2.8 '1-.  A  bakery,  for  example,  has  five 
openings  at  $90  a  week  for  men  to  move  pans 
of  bread  in  and  out  of  ovens.  Management 
says  It's  seeking  help  from  the  ranks  o'  the 
"hard-core  unemployed,"  but  with  little  suc- 
cess. "A  man  will  work  a  day  or  so  and  off  he 
goes.  It's  a  hell  of  a  problem,"  says  a  spokes- 
man. 

OPENING  tJP  DEAD-ENDS 

If  low  Status  and  boredom  don't  make  a 
low-skill  Job  tough  to  fill,  a  "dead-end"  Image 
will.  A  few  companies  are  trying  to  solve  re- 
cruiting problems  by  convincing  applicants 
for  such  Jobs  that  the  positions  can  lead 
somewhere. 

Loew's  Theatres  Inc.,  a  New  York-based 
theater  and  hotel  chain,  for  example,  has 
been  training  hard-to-flnd  hotel  maids  for 
work  as  front-office  cashiers.  The  response, 
says  Kenneth  Abrams,  vice  president  for  per- 
sonnel of  the  company's  hotel  subsidiary,  has 
been  good.  Women  are  willing  to  take  maids' 
Jobs,  he  says.  If  they  believe  they  won't  have 
to  remain  at  a  "subservient  level." 

Dishwashing,  however,  has  been  harder  to 
glamorize,  and  "the  number  of  people  willing 
to  accept  a  dishwashing  Job  is  diminishing 
rapidly."  he  says.  The  result  for  hotel  patrons, 
Mr.  Abrams  says,  could  eventually  be  "paper 
plates  even." 

Smith  Kline  &  French  Laboratories.  Phila- 
delphia, asserts  that  its  advancement  pro- 
gram for  low-skilled  employees  actually  has 
created  a  waiting  list  for  openings  as  porters 
and  clerks.  Jobs  which  other  employers  in 
that  city  say  are  hard  to  fill.  A  $100-a-week 
starting  salary  has  helped,  too.  "We  have  one 
man  who  is  a  $15.000-a-year  supervisor  who 
started  out  as  a  pMsrter."  says  a  company 
spokesman.  But  he  quickly  adds,  "That  isn't 
typical." 
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TEMPORART    HELP   BENEmS 

Some  employers  apparently  miss  the  point. 
Clarence  H.  Holmes,  project  director  of  Aim- 
Jobs,  a  Labor  Department-sponsored  employ- 
ment project  in  Cleveland,  tells  of  one  em- 
ployer with  recniiting  difficulties  "who 
recently  set  up  a  training  course  to  teach 
some  of  our  people  how  to  mop.  It  sounds 
funny  when  you  say  it,  but  it's  more  tragic 
than  funny.  He  Just  had  no  concept  of  the 
problem." 

Benefiting  heavily  from  the  growing  short- 
age of  people  willing  to  take  low-skill  jobs 
are  companies  which  supply  temporary  help. 
Manpower  Inc.  Milwaukee-based  national 
agency  for  part-time  workers,  says  requests 
from  employers  for  menial  fill-ins  have 
Jumped  more  than  60'~'c  in  the  last  five  years. 
Demand  for  low-skilled  workers  from  the 
company's  industrial  division  is  running 
30 '"c  ahead  of  last  year,  a  spokesman  says. 

In  New  York,  another  Manpower  sf>okes- 
man  says,  "They  used  to  call  us  only  when 
they  were  desperate  or  needed  emergency 
help.  Now  they  use  our  men  on  a  regular 
basis  because  they  can't  find  enough  people 
to  do  the  typical  low-pay  Jobs." 

Raytheon  Co.,  Lexington,  Mass-based  elec- 
tronics manufacturer,  reports  It  gave  up 
seeking  Janitors  at  one  plant  recently  and 
hired  a  Janitor-service  company  for  three 
months.  It  finally  succeeded  in  getting 
enough  Janitors  on  its  own  by  cutting  the 
Jobs'  minimum  hours  to  20  from  40.  ralsint; 
the  minimum  pay  to  $2.49  an  hour  from 
$2.29  and  advancing  workers  to  higher  rates 
at  the  end  of  three  months  instead  of  at  the 
end  of  a  year  as  was  scheduled.  "It's  harder 
to  get  this  help  than  it  was  a  year  ago  and 
getting  harder  all  the  time,"  says  a  Raytheon 
spokesman. 

WORKMEN'S    COMPENSATION    WOES 

Yet  even  temporary-help  companies,  at  the 
same  time  as  they  benefit  from  the  trend, 
also  are  pinched.  American  Building  Mainte- 
nance Industries,  San  Francisco,  a  major 
contractor  for  Janitorial  service,  says  it  con- 
stantly has  openings  for  temporary  Janitors 
at  $2.92  an  hour. 

"People  were  once  satisfied  to  be  Janitors, 
but  not  now,"  says  a  company  official.  "And 
it's  common  for  a  man  to  work  three  days 
and  then  try  to  get  unemployment  Insur- 
ance, or  work  a  few  days  and  then  claim  he  s 
laid  up  with  a  bad  back.  Workmen's  com- 
pensation claims  are  costing  the  company 
thousands  of  dollars  a  year."  he  says. 

There  apparently  Is  another  side  to  em- 
ployers' plaintive  choruses  of  "nobody  wants 
to  work." 

Last  spring,  hotel,  restaurant  and  laundry 
operators  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J..  complained 
of  difficulties  In  getting  summer  help  and 
promised  the  New  Jersey  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen they  would  hire  at  least  400  hard- 
core unemployed  if  the  Alliance  could  find 
them.  But  when  the  Alliance  sponsored  a  Job 
fair  to  match  summer  help  with  Jobs,  only 
six  companies  sent  representatives.  And  of 
the  more  than  600  young  people  who  showed 
up  eager  for  work,  only  12  were  hired. 

"The  employers  said  Atlantic  City  couldn't 
provide  summer  help,  but  where  were  they 
that  week  end?"  asked  Henry  Yarborough. 
Job  F^lr  co-ordlnator,  after  the  fiasco. 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
AGING 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1968 

Mr.     STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  90th  Congress  has  adopted 
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legislation  to  make  possible  the  1971 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  This 
important  Conference  will  serve  well  to 
update  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  1961  White  House  Conference  and 
I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  article  from  today's  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  discussing  this  Con- 
ference which  imder  previous  order  I 
shall  Include  at  this  point: 
Tears  To  Enjot:  1971  Aging  Conference 
Is  Planned  by  United  States 
(By  Theodor  Schuchat) 

The  second  White  House  Confe^nce  on 
Aging  is  scheduled  for  1971. 

Congress  has  authorized  the  meeting  but 
has  not  voted  the  funds.  Nearly  $2  million 
could  be  provided  to  cover  costs  of  the  na- 
tional meeting  and  of  "little  White  House 
conferences"  in  all  the  states  during  1970. 

Originally,  the  Senate  wanted  the  national 
meeting  to  be  held  in  1970,  but  it  deferred  to 
youth.  A  White  House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth  has  long  been  scheduled  for  1970. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  of  reasons  for  the  1971 
meeting,  Congress  has  put  "assuring  middle- 
aged  and  older  persons  equal  opportunity 
with  others  to  engage  in  gainful  employ- 
ment which  they  are  capable  of  performing." 

Higher  retirement  payments  are  also  high 
on  the  White  House  conference  aigenda.  "En- 
abling retired  persons  to  enjoy  incomee  suffi- 
cient for  health  and  for  participation  in  fam- 
ily and  community  life  as  self-respecting 
citizens"  is  another  major  purpose  of  the 
meeting  set  by  Congress. 

The  retirees  and  others  who  will  gather  in 

1970  and  1971  will  also  consider  problems  of 
'providing  housing  suitable  to  the  needs  of 
older  p)ersons  and  at  prices  they  can  afford." 

Another  goal  for  the  conference,  under  the 
law  enacted  by  Congress,  Is  "assisting  middle- 
aged  and  older  persons  to  make  the  prepara- 
tion, develop  skills  and  interests,  and  find  so- 
cial contacts  which  will  make  the  gift  of 
added  years  of  life  a  period  of  reward  and 
satisfaction." 

State  agencies  were  created  to  work  with 
the  U.S.  Administration  on  Aging  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Talents  of  retired  businessmen  are  now  being 
utilized  by  the  International  Executive  Serv- 
ice Corps  and  other  groups. 

These  useful,  imaginative  programs  were 
J  list  dreams  at  the  time  of  the  first  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging.  The  meeting  in 

1971  undoubtedly  will  stimulate  another 
burst  of  activities  benefiting  senior  citizens. 

The  taxpayer  will  benefit  as  well.  Despite 
infiation.  the  second  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  is  budgeted  at  $100,000  less  than 
the  1961  meeting. 

Queetion.  I  have  worked  for  the  federal 
government  for  many  years.  Now  I  am  under 
the  federal  employes'  health  benefit  as  well 
iis  Medicare.  Can  I  collect  from  both  for  my 
medical  bills? 

Answer.  No.  The  plan  for  government  work- 
ers will  not  duplicate  payments  made  by 
Medicare.  But  the  federal  employes'  plan  will 
pay  for  certain  Items  that  are  not  covered 
by  Medicare. 


NEW  YORK  ARCHITECT,  MR. 
BERNARD  A.  MARSON 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  coim- 
try  owes  much  of  its  past  glory  and  de- 
pends largely  for  its  future  greatness  on 
the  ingenuity  and  creatlveness  of  Its 
architects.  With  this  in  mind,  may  I 
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bring  to  your  attention  the  important 
work  and  accomplishments  of  one  of  this 
country's  outstanding  young  men.  and  a 
member  of  this  noble  professional 
fraternity. 

Although  much  of  his  career  still  lies 
ahead  of  him,  New  York  architect  Ber- 
nard A.  Marson  has  already  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  our  society  that 
are  worthy  of  our  attention  and  praise. 
A  daring  pioneer  and  innovator  in  design 
concepts  much  in  the  same  tradition  as 
many  of  oiu-  outstanding  architects, 
Mr.  Marson  has  tackled  the  complex 
problems  of  space  utilization  and  con- 
struction efiQciency  with  startling  results. 

His  work  in  residential  design  has  pro- 
duced housing  that  ha«  overcome  re- 
strictive space  while  providing  unprece- 
dented privacy,  openness,  and  living 
area  for  its  inhabitants.  His  profound 
imderstanding  of  new  materials  and  ef- 
ficient construction  methods  have  re- 
sulted in  dramatically  aesthetic  com- 
mercial buildings  that  have  significantly 
reduced  construction  costs  for  builders. 
His  concern  with  problems  inherent  in 
rural  and  urban  development  have  pro- 
duced new  design  concepts  which  may 
well  be  the  prototypes  for  combating 
vehicular  congestion,  stereotyped  design, 
and  inefficient  and  costly  development  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Recently  honored  as  "Man  of  the 
Year"  by  the  New  York  State  Council  on 
Ci\1c  Affairs,  Mr.  Marson's  work  is  first 
today  gaining  the  recognition  and  at- 
tention throughout  the  country  that  It 
so  richly  deserves.  We  can  only  hope 
that  his  efforts  and  accomplishments 
will  continue,  if  not  intensify,  in  the 
years  ahead,  and  his  dedication,  integ- 
rity and  innovativeness  will  prove  an  ex- 
ample and  inspiration  to  others  entering 
the  Important  field  of  architecture. 

If  America  is  to  make  further  progress 
in  the  field  of  housing  and  commercial 
development,  we  must  have  men  like  Mr. 
Marson  leading  us  in  the  creative  fields. 
We  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  create 
the  proper  atmosphere  and  leadership 
for  our  architects  and  engineers  so  that 
they,  in  turn,  may  create  a  better  at- 
mosphere and  environment  in  which  all 
of  our  people  may  live  and  work. 


AVAILABILITY  OF  JOBS  IN  THE 
FOOTWEAR   INDUSTRY 


HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleaded  to  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Footwear 
News  indicating  the  availability  of  jobs 
in  the  large  footwear  industry  which 
evidences  the  need  for  aggressive  train- 
ing programs  for  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed. 

There  is  an  alternative  to  welfare,  and 
this  Is  a  good  example  of  what  can  be 
done: 

WoRKEB  Shortage  Continues  in  Foith  Major 
Areas 

The  labor  shortage  Is  still  bad,  although 
for  most  footwear  manufacturers  the  lack  of 
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skilled  help  Is  no  worse  than  a  year  ago.  Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  manufacturers  say,  how- 
ever, that  for  them  the  labor  shortage  has 
worsened. 

These  are  the  highlights  of  a  Footwear 
News  survey  of  labor  shortage  conditions  in 
footwear  plants  in  New  England.  Wisconsin, 
Central  Pennsylvania  and  the  Midwest.  The 
survey  also  reveals  that: 

Many  manufacturers  have  become  suffi- 
ciently sophisticated  about  the  problem  that 
they  now  reject  gimmicks  which  only  bring 
them  warm,  but  untralnable.  bodies. 

The  shortage  of  lasting  room  workers  is 
reaching  a  critical  stage  for  some  St.  Louis- 
based  firms. 

Women  now  account  for  a  large  percentage 
of  the  shoe  production  work  force.  This 
source  of  labor,  many  feel,  has  been  com- 
pletely tapped. 

No  manufacturer — except  some  In  Penn- 
sylvania— will  admit  to  turning  away  orders 
because  of  the  labor  shortage. 

Pew  see  any  alleviaUon  of  the  problem  In 
the  near  future. 

Detailed  reports  from  the  four  areas: 

Labor  Lack  Binds  Central  Pennsylvania 
(By  Wesley  Stllwell) 

Lebanon.  Pa.— An  ever-tighter  labor  short- 
age has  the  Central  Pennsylvania  footwear 
industry  In  a  bind. 

And  no  immediate  relief  is  In  sight. 

The  labor  shortage  is  so  acute  that  one 
company  has  been  hit  by  cancellation  of  some 
orders  and  another  has  ceased  temporarily 
sending  out  salesmen  to  solicit  orders. 

Although  this  situation  has  been  going  on 
two  or  three  years,  most  footwear  manufac- 
turers in  the  area,  which  has  a  heavy  con- 
centration of  children's  footwear  manufac- 
turing agree  it  Is  getting  worse,  if  that's 
possible. 

"Our  cancellation  rate  has  been  extreme- 
ly high."  an  executive  of  one  major  com- 
pany said,  'because  we  can't  make  shoes  fast 
enough  to  keep  up  with  the  demand.  Good 
shoes  take  a  long  time  to  make. 

"We  have  been  almost  on  a  straight  over- 
time basis  where  needed  to  help  production. 
There  is  very  little  good  labor  looking  for 
jobs.  We  don't  have  nearly  enough  people 
to  make  all  the  shoes  we  have  to  make. 

"We  could  digest  a  25  per  cent  increase 
in  daily  production,  and  we  could  do  this 
with  a  dozen  good  operators  in  the  right  Jobs. 
The  fitting  room  is  the  big  bottleneck." 

Another  executive,  in  another  county,  said: 

"Our  business  is  limited  by  the  labor 
supply,  and  there  Just  isn't  any. 

"We  have  not  had  any  salesmen  on  the 
road  since  May,  because  we  figured  that 
there's  no  use  taking  orders  if  we  can't  make 
the  shoes.  Anybody  who  wants  to  work  over- 
time can  have  all  the  overtime  he  wants,  but 
nobody  wants  to  work  overtime  now.  Every- 
one wants  to  be  an  executive." 

The  labor  bind  has  caused  a  backlog  In  an- 
other Central  Pennsylvania  plant,  a  backlog 
the  company  president  describes  as  "double 
normal"  or  from  four  to  six  weeks. 

■We  have  a  labor  problem  that  Is  getting 
worse."  said  the  sales  manager  of  another 
company.  'We  Just  can't  seem  to  catch  up. 
We  will  be  running  behind  very  shortly  un- 
less the  situation  gets  better." 

An  office  manager  said  his  company  "could 
use  more  help"  because  more  help  "would 
eliminate  overtime." 

Some  of  the  larger  companies  in  the  area 
are  fighting  the  labor  shortage  by  install- 
ing as  much  automated  or  semi-automated 
machinery  and  equipment  as  possible. 

No  EIast  Answer  for  MiLWAtntEE 
(By  Bob  Barrett) 
MiLWAtTKEE. — "It  hasn't  changed."  says  the 
vice-president,   manufacturing,   of   a  major 
shoe   producer   here,   referring  to  the   labor 
situation  over  the  last  few  months. 
It   was  bad   then,  it's  bad  now  and  the 
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future  U  likely  to  b«  the  same,  barring  some 
drastic  event,  fthoe  producer*  My. 

No  technique  hu  worked  here  In  meeting 
the  •hortage  of  labor.  Various  expedients 
have  helped  a  Uttle.  but  no  single  move  has 
helped  much.  Moat  firms  now  are  finding 
help  by  using  basic  technique*  and  plugging 
along  at  them.  They  advertise,  interview,  try 
out.  By  this  method  they  keep  the  plants 
going,  but  almost  always  at  less  than  theo- 
retical capacity. 

Automated  machinery  would  help,  makers 
say.  But  the  situation  with  factories  here 
keeps  them  below  the  level  of  automated  ma- 
chines. Most  producUon  ts  high  quality,  rela- 
tively short  run.  No  automatic  machinery 
exists  to  switch  economically  from  one  Job 
to  another.  Some  blame  machinery  makers 
for  the  lack  of  such  equipment. 

airing  women  has  helped  greatly  in  the 
past.  Now  a  large  percentage  of  almost  every 
factory  work  force  Is  made  up  of  women. 
Old  prejudices  have  gone  by  the  board,  and 
women  have  even  been  put  on  as  primary 
cutters.  The  trouble  Is  that  this  source  of 
help  was  tapped  two  years  or  more  ago.  and 
no  further  steps  In  this  direction  seem  pos- 
sible. 

Fewer  gimmicks  are  being  explored  by 
plants  iMie.  At  one  time  prisoners  were  tried. 
Bonus«a.bave  been  given  for  producing  warm 
bodies.  Mentally  handicapped  have  been 
tried.  The  net  result  usually  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort  spent,  with 
only  a  few  extra  employes  to  show  for  It. 

Training  programs  for  new  workers  Is  no 
problem,  most  factories  here  say.  They  can 
show  the  workers  what  to  do  without  any 
strain.  The  problem  Is  to  find  people  in  the 
first  place.  One  headache  Is  the  need  to  In- 
terview such  a  mass  of  people  to  find  some 
In  It  willing  to  work  in  a  shoe  plant,  and 
then  in  rehiring  more  when  those  few  either 
dont  show  up  or  don't  stay  more  than  a 
day  or  two. 

Shoe  plants  here  draw  a  line,  however. 
Just  because  they  are  desperate  for  help, 
they  don't  accept  everyone  who  shows  up 
able  to  stand  on  his  feet.  Plants  have  learned 
that  an  untralnable  person  Is  no  help  at 
all.  and  there  are  too  many  untralnable 
people  around.  Hiring  them  ts  a  waste  of  time 
and  money.  Most  personnel  men  will  do  with- 
out now  rather  than  take  the  level  of  the 
poorest  quality  available. 

Thx  Lastoig  Room:   St.  Louis  Ckisis 
(By  Ron  Cohen) 

St.  Loms. — Vanishing  lasting  room  workers 
appear  to  be  adding  up  to  a  critical  situation 
for  some  St.  Louis  plants. 

These  skilled  workers  are  being  attracted 
to  higher  paying  Industrial  Jobs,  complained 
one  manufacturer,  who  said  the  situation 
worsened  this  summer.  Multiple-operation 
lasting  machines  are  being  ordered  to  help 
solve  the  problem  of  short  lasting  room  crews 
and  also  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  pay  of 
remaining  workers,  be  noted. 

Only  a  surplus  of  labor  In  general  will 
drive  people  Into  shoe  plants,  most  makers 
believe.  Possibly  an  end  of  the  Vietnam  war 
would  bring  enough  workers  in  to  create  a 
surplus,  or  a  sharp  setback  In  the  economy 
might  do  It.  they  say. 

As  one  executive  said:  "As  long  as  a  man 
or  woman  Is  able  physically  and  mentally  to 
work  and  wants  to  work,  we  don't  care  about 
the  age." 

Women  also  are  able  to  use  the  machines, 
repwrted  another  manufacturer  with  outly- 
ing plants  using  them,  and  this  has  elimi- 
nated the  need  of  finding  men  for  the  lasting 
room. 

Among  major  companies  with  plants  wide- 
ly spread  through  various  smaller  communi- 
ties, the  situation  was  reported  "spotty — de- 
pending on  the  community."  In  all,  as  an 
official  at  Oenesco  In  Nashville  summed  it 
up:  "It's  no  worse  but  no  better  than  a 
year  ago." 
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An  official  of  another  big  firm  said  the 
booming  economy  probably  would  prevent 
Improvement  In  the  labor  supply. 

Turnover.  It  was  further  reported,  has  been 
reduced  since  the  start  of  the  summer.  Fall 
traditionally  brings  a  drop  in  turnover  as 
workers  settle  down  to  start  saving  for  Christ- 
mas and  getting  the  kids  into  school,  one 
official  said. 

Another  noted  that  plant  people  are  cau- 
tioned not  to  rely  on  high  school  studente  to 
build  up  strength  of  any  one  department 
during  the  summer.  Ance  they  are  bound 
to  disappear  In  September. 

Pkoblsms  PukOtrx  Boston  Pi^^nts 
(By  Mame  CoUannl) 

Boston. — Labor  shortage  problems  con- 
tinue to  plague  footwear  manufacturers  here 
and  the  situation  Is  expected  to  worsen  be- 
fore It  gets  better. 

Moat  manufacturers  said  they  did  not  have 
Slimmer  doldriuns  because  the  problems 
were  alleviated  somewhat  by  temporary  sum- 
mer help. 

Compared  with  last  year  at  this  time 
manufacttirers  rate  the  problems  from  "more 
acute"  to  "not  any  better."  The  unskilled 
worker  supply  Is  slightly  better  than  last 
year  but  the  skilled  are  fewer,  a  few  manu- 
factvirers  said.  It's  becoming  more  difficult 
to  replace  retiring  skilled  workers,  they 
added. 

In  general,  with  the  unemployment  rate 
at  a  low  level.  It  Is  Increasingly  difficult  to 
entice  the  unemployed  into  a  factory,  they 
said. 

Employe  turnover  has  stabilized  and  sum- 
mer vacation  Job  Jumping  did  not  Increase, 
most  manufacturers  said.  One  source  said 
his  employe  turnover  ratio  Is  about  5  per 
cent.  This  Is  relatively  low,  he  pointed  ovit. 
considering  that  It  has  been  as  high  as  10  to 
18  per  cent. 

Many  factories  are  working  overtime  to 
meet  production  schedules,  the  average  work 
week  for  some  running  42  to  48  hours.  Some 
manufacturers  have  turned  away  orders  and 
cut  back  on  orders  accepted  early.  One  said: 
"I'm  at  my  wit's  end  .  .  .  I'm  even  consider- 
ing having  others  do  stitching  for  us." 

Those  who  aren't  turning  away  orders  said 
they  are  working  overtime  and   "praying." 
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A  GREAT  OKLAHOMAN  TELLS  THE 
ARKANSAS  RIVER  STORY 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    O&IJIHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
In  Little  Rock  a  great  occasion  was  ob- 
served for  those  of  us  who  have  been 
fighting  long  and  hard  for  the  program 
to  make  the  Arkansas  River  a  navigable 
stream.  The  occasion  was  the  dedication 
of  the  David  Terry  lock  and  dam.  which 
marks  the  opening  of  navigation  to  Little 
Rock,  the  capital  city  of  Arkansas. 

The  night  before  the  dedication  cere- 
monies, the  Arkansas  Basin  Association 
held  a  special  meeting,  where  the  speaker 
wsis  a  great  Oklahoman,  Don  McBride, 
who  played  as  Important  a  role  in  the 
development  of  this  river  as  any  man. 

Don.  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  told 
the  story  of  this  navigation  project  which 
will  unlock  the  resources  of  a  vast,  rich 
section  of  mid-America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr. 
McBrlde's  speech  appear  in  the  Record, 


where  I  think  it  will  be  of  special  inter- 
est to  Members  of  Congress  who  will,  as 
they  read  it,  recall  that  this  great  de- 
velopment program  is  a  tribute  to  con- 
gressional initiative: 
AooRKSS  or  Don  McBkioe,  TVA  Bojuu>  Mem- 

BER.    AT    LrrruE    Rock,    Akk.,    October    3, 

1968. 

The  Calvary  Baptist  Church  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  recently  received  a  very  meaning- 
ful bequest  from  one  of  Its  senior  members — 
a  very  faithful  and  generous  gentleman  who 
has  been  a  regular  attendant  at  that  church 
for  years. 

In  his  win  he  left  a  sizable  sum  and  re- 
quested that  It  be  used  to  purchase  a  bell. 
an  organ,  and  a  clock.  He  explained  In  his 
win  why  he  made  such  an  unusual  request. 
The  bell,  he  said,  was  to  call  people  to  service 
In  their  church.  The  organ  was  to  ever  re- 
mind people  that  for  success  they  needed 
harmony — no  one  out  of  tune,  but  coopera- 
tively In  harmony.  The  clock,  he  said,  was 
to  remind  the  members  that  they  had  a  lim- 
ited time  to  accomplish  the  task  before 
them. 

Service — Cooperation — Time.  Here  are 
three  elements  that  we  can  apply  right  here 
on  the  Arkansas  River.  We  have  come  to 
celebrate  the  accomplishment  of  an  objec- 
tive— the  achievement  of  commercial  navi- 
gation from  Little  Rock  to  the  Mississippi 
River  and  beyond.  In  this  new  artery  of  com- 
merce we  have  a  new  economic  tool  which, 
like  the  bell,  calls  us  to  devote  new  energy 
and  Initiative  to  the  development  of  this 
valley.  In  a  sense.  It  comes  to  us  as  a  be- 
quest from  the  many  leaders  of  this  region 
who,  as  exemplified  by  the  organ,  worked  In 
harmony  to  prepare  It  for  us.  And  If  we  ex- 
pend our  energies  as  they  did.  and  work  in 
harmony  as  they  did.  we  will  In  time — as  ex- 
emplified by  the  clock — put  to  work  this 
new  tool  of  transportation  to  create  a  new 
and  better  way  of  life  for  ourselves  and  our 
children. 

It  Is  appropriate  at  the  outset  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  men  whose  faithful  endeavors 
converted  their  dreams  Into  reality.  For  the 
Arkansas  waterway  to  Little  Rock  Is  not 
merely  a  working  Instrument  for  progress: 
It  Is  a  monument  to  faith  and  stubborn 
courage.  These  men  had  to  surmount  not 
only  the  physical  obstacles  of  a  fractious 
stream,  but  the  baflling  skepticism  of  those 
who  would  not  believe. 

The  world  has  had  to  overcome  Its  skeptics 
ever  since  Sanballat  of  the  ancient  world 
tried  to  discourage  old  Nehemlah  from  re- 
building the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  first  wagon  bridge  that  was 
built  over  the  Arkansas  River  near  Tulsa 
When  It  was  completed,  after  heartbreaking 
delays  and  disappointments,  someone  erected 
a  crude  sign  on  the  overhead  truss.  It  read 
simply,  "You  said  we  couldn't  do  It,  but  we 
did." 

Today  we  can  look  back  on  the  taunts  of 
some  of  our  skeptical  writers,  who  wore 
threadbare  the  terms  "pork  barrel"  and 
"boondoggle."  Do  you  remember  the  sugges- 
tion that  we  ought  to  pave  the  Arkansas? 
I  remember  one  "conscientious  objector" 
who  suggested  a  double  track  railroad  from 
New  Orleans  to  Wichita  In  lieu  of  a  nartga- 
tion  channel  that  could  never  be  built.  But 
the  skeptics  lost;  the  men  of  faith  prevailed 
and  today  we  have  a  new  waterway,  a  new 
pillar  of  economic  strength. 

Navigation  on  the  Arkansas  River  began 
over  150  years  ago  In  1815  when  a  fleet  of 
keelboats  and  barges  under  the  command  of 
Ma'or  Gibson,  an  army  officer,  passed  up  the 
river  bearing  troops  and  supplies  to  establish 
military  posts  In  the  upper  Indian  country. 
Steamboat  navigation  was  extended  to  Little 
Rock  In  1822  when  the  steamboat  "Eagle  " 
reached  a  point  65  miles  above  that  city.  The 
steamboat  "Robert  Thompson"  arrived  at 
Port  Gibson  In  1823  or  1824. 
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The  first  project  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Arkansas  River  for  navigation  was 
adopted  by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
July  3,  1832,  and  was  for  the  removal  of 
snags.  Local  piajects  for  Improvement  of  the 
river  at  Port  Smith  and  Pine  Bluff  were 
adopted  by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Acts  of 
April  14,  18'?6.  and  June  14,  1880.  The  con- 
struction of  permanent  works  for  general 
Improvement  of  navigation  on  the  Arkansas 
River  was  suspended  in  1902,  and  snagging 
operations  were  suspended  In  1943. 

The  early  studies  leading  to  the  present 
Arkansas  River  navigation  project  were  made 
In  the  Memphis  District  Office  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Little  Rock  and  Tulsa  District  offices. 
The  Little  Rock  District  was  established 
July  1,  1937,  and  the  Tulsa  District,  July  1, 
1939. 

The  Little  Rock  and  Tulsa  Engineer  Dis- 
tricts were  directed  by  the  Division  Engineer, 
Southwestern  Division,  to  prepare  a  report 
under  the  authorization  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act,  approved  August  30,  1935,  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Arkansas  River.  The 
costs  were  about  $514, (KX).  This  report  was 
submitted  to  higher  authority  in  December 
1943,  and  was  officially  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
letter  dated  September  20,  1945.  The  report 
and  letter  were  reviewed  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee  prior  to  authorization  of  the  proj- 
ect In  Public  Law  525,  79th  Congress,  2d  Ses- 
sion, approved  July  24,  1946. 

The  authorization  was  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Arkansas  River  and  tributaries 
to  provide  a  navigable  depth  of  nine  feet 
from  the  Mississippi  River  to  Catodsa,  Okla- 
homa, by  canalization  of  the  Arkamsas  and 
Verdigris  Rivers.  It  Included  the  construc- 
tion of  Blackburn,  Mannford,  Taft,  Oologah. 
Markham  Ferry,  Fort  Gibson.  Webbers  Palls, 
TenklUer  Perry.  Eufaula,  Short  Mountain. 
Ozark,  and  Dardanelle  Reservoirs  for  navi- 
gation, flood  control,  power  development, 
and  other  purposes. 

After  general  project  authorization  In  1946. 
there  began  a  period  of  frustration  and  dis- 
appointment that  tested  the  patience  and 
persistence  of  the  men  who  were  convinced 
of  the  feasibility  and  utility  of  the  Arkansas 
project.  Beginning  In  1950,  the  demands  of 
the  Korean  War  brought  new  pressures  to 
limit  funds  for  public  works.  With  the  com- 
ing of  the  Elsenhower  Administration,  there 
were  drastic  changes  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Executive  toward  the  whole  matter  of  re- 
source development.  These  were  times  when 
the  principle  of  working  rivers  was  put  to 
the  teet.  It  was  from  Congress  that  the  na- 
tion received  the  leadership  which  sustained 
the  principle — not  only  In  the  Arkansas  val- 
ley but  elsewhere — that  our  great  streams 
are  one  of  our  greatest  national  assets,  to  be 
developed  for  the  benefit  and  progress  of 
future  generations. 

For  example.  In  fiscal  year  1956,  Congress 
appropriated  $5.660,0(X):  $8,500,000  for  emer- 
gency bank  stabilization,  $1,000,000  for 
Oologah  Dam,  $450,000  for  Dardanelle,  $450,- 
000  for  Eufaula,  and  $150,000  for  Keystone. 
The  Elsenhower  Administration  permitted 
the  money  for  Dardanelle  and  Eufaula  to 
be  used  for  planning  only. 

In  the  budget  message  for  fiscal  year  1957. 
President  Elsenhower  requested  no  funds 
to  continue  the  development  of  the  river 
for  navigation.  The  budget  contemplated 
that  work  on  the  Arkansas  would  be  limited 
to  emergency  bank  stabilization  and  con- 
struction of  Oologah  Dam.  Congress  reversed 
the  President's  decision  and  in  addition  to 
the  requested  $5,550,000,  appropriated  $4,- 
400,000  more  to  start  construction  on  Key- 
stone, Eufatila,  and  Dardanelle.  This  was 
followed  by  an  $18  million  appropriation 
In  1958.  and  an  appropriation  of  $21  million 
in  1969. 

Following  the  1957  appropriation,  a  pub- 
lic hearing  was  held  In  Little  Rock  by  the 
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Vlcksburg  District  of  the  Corps  of  Engin- 
eers. Here  It  was  indicated  that  a  comple- 
tion date  of  1973  for  the  project  could  be 
expected.  However,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ar- 
kansas Basin  Development  Association  In 
January  1961,  the  Division  Engineer  of  the 
Corpw  of  Engineers.  General  Robert  Flem- 
ing, announced  that  under  the  schedule 
contemplated  In  the  fiscal  year  1962  budget, 
It  was  possible  to  complete  the  project — 
extending  navigation  to  Catoosa — by  1970. 
This  was  confirmed  by  letter  dated  Septem- 
ber 26,  1961,  to  the  late  Senator  Bob  Kerr 
from  Major  General  William  F.  Cassldy,  Di- 
rector of  Civil  Works,  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  He  said  in  part: 

"Current  plans  contemplate  that  navi- 
gation will  be  provided  to  Little  Rock  in 
fiscal  year  1968.  to  Fort  Smith  In  fiscal  year 
1969,  and  to  Catoosa  in  fiscal  year  1970. 
However,  this  schedule  Is  dependent  up>on 
the  availability  of  funds." 

Again  In  1964  came  another  crucial  test. 
It  came  against  a  background  of  mounting 
difficulties  In  Vietnam,  increasing  awareness 
of  problems  In  our  great  cities,  the  need  for 
attacking  our  severe  problems  of  poverty. 
Pressure  on  public  works  funds  again  in- 
creased. President  Johnson  in  his  budget 
message  requested  $84  million  for  the  Ar- 
kansas project  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 
But  to  maintain  the  1970  completion  sched- 
ule, a  minimum  of  $98  million  viras  needed. 

At  stake  was  a  serious  delay  In  making 
available  to  the  people  and  enterprise  of 
these  southwestern  states  one  of  the  most 
valuable  tools  of  economic  progress  they 
could  possess.  States  and  cities  had  plans 
well  under  way  for  creating  industrial 
parks,  building  river  terminals,  and  other- 
wise seizing  upon  the  advantages  It  would 
offer.  There  were  economically  distressed 
areas  In  our  states  for  which  delay  would 
prolong  hardship.  The  congressional  team 
again  went  to  work  gathering  cost  figures, 
land  prices,  development  benefits,  and  sta- 
tistics from  every  known  reliable  source  to 
demonstrate  these  facts.  They  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the 
President. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  dramatic  meeting 
In  the  Cabinet  Room  of  the  White  House  on 
July  30th  that  year  when  the  congressional 
delegations  presented  their  case  to  the  Pres- 
ident. Our  captain,  John  McClellan,  took 
over.  He  sat  directly  across  the  table  from 
the  President  who  was  flanked  by  his  Bud- 
get Director.  The  Senator  made  a  masterful 
presentation  after  which  the  President 
called  on  each  of  the  members  of  the  three 
delegations  who  gave  a  hearty  endorsement 
to  John  McClellan '6  statement. 

After  a  few  silent  moments,  the  President 
pulled  from  beneath  his  desk  blotter  the 
following  letter  to  the  President  Pro  Tem- 
pore of  the  Senate : 

"I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  an 
amendment  to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1965  in  the  amount  of  $19,800,000  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

"The  details  of  this  request  and  the  neces- 
sity therefor  are  set  forth  In  the  attached 
letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  with  whose  comments  and  observa- 
tions thereon  I  concur." 

He  signed  it  in  our  presence — "Lyndon  B. 
Johnson." 

This  amendment  included  the  additional 
$14  million  for  1965  construction  needed  to 
keep  the  Arkansas  River  navigation  project 
on  schedule. 

Construction  in  place  on  May  1.  1964.  was 
about  $420  million.  Appropriations  from  that 
date  to  today  are  in  excess  of  $500  million. 
But  what  is  more  Important.  In  spite  of  many 
discouraging  moments,  we  are  on  schedule. 
Every  major  structure  is  in  place  or  under 
construction. 

All  this  was  summarized  so  beautifully  by 
the  late  great  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Bob 
Kerr.  In  his  book.  Land,  Wood  and  Water. 
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•As  Governor,  late  in  1943,"  he  wrote,  "I 
Joined  forces  with  Governor  Ben  Laney  of 
Arkansas  for  the  waterway  across  our  states. 
We  established  an  official  Interstate  commit- 
tee composed  of  Graham  as  Chairman,  with 
Don  McBrlde  and  Elmer  Harbour,  the  Okla- 
homa members,  and  from  Arkansas,  Clarence 
F.  Byrns.  VoTt  Smith  editor;  Reece  Caudle, 
and  David  Terry. 

"Not  long  before  his  death  in  1959,  Harbour 
told  me  that  he  considered  this  Joint  official 
action  as  a  turning  point  In  the  success  story 
of  the  Arkansas,  It  mobilized  the  strength  of 
the  two  states,  putting  Washington  on  notice, 
and  uniting  the  two  Congressional  delega- 
tions of  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas.  The  com- 
mittee, with  Graham  as  chief  sp>okesman, 
served  as  brain  trust'  and  'chief  strategy 
board'  for  the  pivotal^  hearings  before  Con- 
gress. J.  C.  Murray  of  Arkansas  testified  as  the 
traffic  specialist.  They  were  reinforced  by  the 
two  Governors,  along  with  some  125  business- 
men. 

"In  the  witness  chair.  Graham  was  at  his 
best,  although  dwarfed  in  appearance  by  the 
array  of  committee  members  behind  the  ele- 
vated massive  desk.  His  presentation  was  a 
fine  distillate  of  all  the  familiar  arguments 
he  had  developed  through  the  years.  It 
showed  his  mastery  of  the  official  documents 
covering  all  the  nation's  streams  Improved  by 
Army  Engineers.  He  pictured  the  Arkansas 
River  as  the  only  major  tributary  of  the 
MLssissippl  which  "never  received  a  cent  for 
modern  navigation.'  He  called  on  Congress 
to  correct  the  mistakes  of  history  and  "unlock 
this  great  storehouse  of  natural  resources 
needed  at  lower  possible  cost  for  feeding, 
clothing,  and  employing  American  people.' 
Building  up  to  an  Impressive  climax,  Graham 
asserted  that  the  public  benefits  would  be 
$1.97   for  every  dollar  invested. 

"Vt^en  I  entered  the  Senate  In  1949,  one 
of  my  goals  was  to  get  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment committed  by  appropriations  for  the 
key  navigation  projects. 

"However,  the  Korean  War  Intervened  in 
1950,  like  World  War  11  a  decade  before, 
and  almost  eliminated  home-front  public 
works.  By  the  time  this  military  action  had 
receded,  the  advent  of  a  new  Administra- 
tion put  another  damper  on  the  program  for 
the  Arkansas.  Restrictive  rules  under  Budget 
Order  A-47.  Inaugurated  near  the  end  of 
1952,  were  made  tougher.  We  had  to  fight 
every  inch  of  our  way  for  the  program  of 
natural  resources. 

"By  1956,  however,  a  solid  lineup  of  the 
two  Congressional  delegations  began  to  get 
real  results  for  the  Arkansas.  Serving  on  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  and  the 
final  Senate-House  conference.  I  viras  able 
to  help  preserve  funds  for  the  trio  of  key 
dams.  Twice  Congress  had  to  vote  this  money 
before  we  could  thaw  the  Executive  freeze 
order.  Representative  Page  Belcher,  the  only 
Republican  in  the  Oklahoma  delegation, 
helped  turn  the  heat  on  the  White  House. 
Now  the  funds  are  flowing,  pointing  to  a  com- 
pletion date  some  time  after  1970.'" 

We  come  here  today  to  honor  the  team 
that  made  jxieslble  Arkansas  River  naviga- 
tion— the  congressional  delegations  of  Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma,  and  Kansas.  We  owe  them 
a  great  big  "thank  you."  In  my  thirtv  vears 
of  contacts  with  Congress,  I  can  trutWully 
say  I  have  never  seen  anything  to  compare 
with  the  unity  of  purpose  and  coop>eratlon 
that  has  existed  within  the  three  delegations 
to  advance  the  comprehensive  plan  of  de- 
velopment of  the  Arkansas  River. 

Every  team  must  have  a  captain.  This  team 
has  co-captains — one  from  the  Senate  and 
one  from  the  House.  Although  my  beloved 
friends.  Senator  John  McClellan  and  Con- 
gressman Ed  Edmondson,  have  assumed  this 
leadership,  each  will  hasten  to  tell  you  that 
without  the  whole  team  effort,  we  would  not 
be  able  to  mark  today  the  achievement  of 
this  important  part  of  oiir  objective.  They 
would  also  want  me  to  recognize  the  "out- 
side" help  we  have  had  from  such  notable 
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men  as  Mike  Klrwan  and  Allen  Ellender, 
Cbalnnen  of  the  Public  Worka  Approprla- 
tlona  Commlttftes;  from  Jennings  Randolph 
and  Oeorge  Pallon  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee; and  from  many  other  Individuals  and 
organizations.  Truly  It  has  been  a  team  op- 
eration. 

And  this  congressional  group  would  not 
want  me  to  terminate  this  statement  without 
paying  our  respect  and  tribute  to  many  who 
are  absent  tonight,  and  to  many  dedicated 
men  from  the  ranks  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  halls  of  Congress.  The  list  of  the 
civilians  would  be  even  longer — men  like 
Clarence  Byrns  and  Newt  Graham,  men  dedi- 
cated to  a  cause.  Every  Governor  of  o»ir  three 
states  has  used  his  Influence  to  advance  our 
cause.  We  owe  them  our  gratitude. 

My  interest  In  the  development  of  the 
Arkansas  River  Basin  has  not  changed  al- 
though the  scene  of  my  personal  operations 
Is  the  Tennessee  Valley.  There  the  Nation  35 
years  ago  created  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  I  have  followed  Its  affairs  closely 
throughout  Its  lifetime.  Being  associated  with 
TVA  directly,  however,  has  given  me  new  in- 
sight into  the  full  economic  meaning  of  river 
development.  It  provides  a  preview,  as  it 
were,  of  the  things  that  can  happen  In  the 
future  Ln-the  Arkansas  valley. 

Today -^he  Tennessee  River  system  Is  har- 
nessed. Major  floods  are  no  more.  Large- 
scale  commercial  navigation  la  a  12-month- 
a-year  reality.  The  hydroelectric  power  has 
been  developed.  In  addition,  agriculture  has 
been  revitalized  through  the  use  of  modem 
TVA-developed  fertilizers  and  the  forests  are 
renewed,  a  big  contributing  factor  to  eco- 
nomic growth.  In  1933,  when  TVA  was  cre- 
ated, the  per  capita  Income  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  region  was  only  46  percent  of  the  na- 
tional average.  Today  It  Is  71  percent.  While 
the  per  capita  growth  In  the  Nation  has  in- 
creased eight  times,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
growth  has  increased  twelve  times,  or  50  per- 
cent faster  than  the  Nation. 

One  of  the  most  significant  factors  In  this 
change  has  been  the  Tennessee  waterway. 
Private  Industry  has  Invested  over  $15  bil- 
lion In  new  plants  that  produce  annually 
$1.3  billion  ;n  products.  These  industries  now 
employ  directly  34,000  people.  The  Industries 
that  furnish  the  raw  materials  to  these  plants 
employ  6.000  people.  Por  each  of  the  34.000 
employees,  trades  and  services  jobs  have  In- 
creased 1.25  times,  providing  employment  for 
42,000  more.  All  these  82.000  Jobs  are  in  the 
area. 

All  this  makes  possible  better  .schools,  bet- 
ter roads,  and  better  homes.  The  economic 
strength  It  has  added  to  the  region  can  be 
Judged  by  the  fact  that  net  outmlgratlon  of 
the  region's  youngsters,  who  once  sought  op- 
portunity In  other  parts  of  the  country,  has 
come  virtually  to  a  halt. 

The  same  challenge  and  the  same  opportu- 
nity now  lie  ahead  for  the  people  of  the 
Arkansas  valley  region,  and  It  will  take  the 
same  kind  of  dedication  and  hard  work  that 
has  come  fronv  a  generation  of  rugged  Indi- 
viduals In  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

Senator  Kerr,  who  knew  well  the  story  of 
TVA.  had  no  doubt  that  the  same  future 
was  In  store  for  his  beloved  Arkansas  valley. 
Again,  I  want  to  quote  his  words  as  taken 
from  his  book. 

"I  am  confident  the  people  will  be  pre- 
pared and  ready  to  meet  this  challenge.  Their 
vision  and  energy  are  well  projected  by  the 
neighborly  Port  Smith.  Arkansas,  editor, 
Clarence  P  Byrns,  who  paints  a  word  picture 
of  this  magical  transformation  which  he  Is 
helping  to  bring  about.  He  says: 

"  I  live  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  Ar- 
kansas River  between  Port  Smith  and  Van 
Buren.  Sometimes  I  stand  on  my  front  porch 
and  look  forty-five  miles  down  the  valley 
to  Mount  Magazine,  and  dream.  I  see  two 
phases  of  the  river — what  it  is  and  what  It 
can  become. 

"  'I  see  what  It  Is  and  has  been.  I  remem- 
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ber  the  disaster  of  1943.  I  remember  that 
it  overflowed  its  banks  seventy  times  In 
thirty  years.  I  remember  that  droughts  afflict 
our  farms  twice  In  every  growing  season. 

••  I  remember  that  eighty  million  acre-feet 
of  water  flow  down  the  Arkansas  and  the 
White  and  Red  every  year  and  on  out  of 
Arkansas,  unused — a  treasure  going  to  waste. 

•  I  look  again  and  I  see  a  paradise  of 
plenty  In  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma. 

■•  'I  see  a  great  new  market  for  the  Indus- 
tries you  have  built  In  the  developed  areas 
of  the  Valley.  I  see  a  growing  population,  a 
growing  Income,  a  growing  capacity  to  pro- 
duce for  your  children  and  mine. 

•'  'I  see  great  barge  tows  taking  out  our 
raw  materials,  wheat,  oil.  canned  food,  coal, 
timber,  bauxite,  rock,  an  infinite  variety  of 
finished  products  of  Industries  we  have  es- 
tablished and  shall  at  long  last  attract. 

"  'I  see  other  great  barge  loads  coming 
up-river,  bringing  us  at  competitive  freight 
costs  goods  from  all  the  world — steel  from 
the  great  centers,  chemicals  from  the  banks 
of  the  Inland  waterways,  automobiles,  farm 
equipment,  oil  field  supplies,'  fertilizers. 

'•  'I  see  a  great  area  restored  to  a  com- 
petitive basis.  I  see  our  people  coming  back 
home.  I  see  new  people  coming  to  share  In 
the  development  of  America's  last  great 
frontier.  I  see  Income  rising  to  national  levels 
or  above,  full  oppwrtunlty  to  develop  our 
basic  resources — soil,  water  and  the  Infinite 
capacities  of  the  people.' 

"Such  a  bright  epoch  loonxs  over  the  hori- 
zon of  the  Arkansas.  This  new  era  for  the 
unruly  old  river  recalls  the  first  toll  bridge 
at  Tulsa  Anally  completed  after  difficulty  and 
failure.  It  was  a  major  achievement  for  Its 
time,  almost  comparable  to  the  modern  vic- 
tory to  reopen  the  river  to  commerce. 

"No  more  appropriate  epitaph  to  men  like 
Graham  and  his  kind  could  be  emblazoned 
along  the  new  navigation  route,  than  the 
rustic  sign  nailed  on  the  first  wagon  bridge, 
so  typifying  the  blithe  but  stubborn  spirit 
of  these  pioneers : 

"  'You  said  we  couldn't  do  it.  but  we  did."  " 


PACKAGING  LAW  MAY  AFFECT 
PAPER  INDUSTRY  IN  MAINE 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  situation 
has  been  developing  in  this  country  for 
several  years,  critically  now  for  several 
weeks,  which  has  dangerous,  permanent 
implications  for  the  American  r  v-<;'ner. 
for  an  important  segment  of  uie  busi- 
ness-industrial community  of  the  Nation, 
and  for  the  present  and  future  economy 
of  various  States,  like  ray  own  State  of 
Maine. 

I  refer  to  the  crisis  in  paper  packaging. 
It  is  indeed  a  crisis  which  not  only 
threatens  the  existence  of  certain  com- 
panies and  large  diversions  of  other  com- 
panies, but  also  imperils  the  livelihood 
of  many  American  workers  and  their 
families. 

The  crisis  in  paper  packaging  centers 
around  the  small,  simple  tray  used  to 
package  fresh  meat  and  certain  other 
fresh  edibles  sold  to  customers  in  the 
retail  trade  by  supermarkets  and  other 
food  outlets.  Basically,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  trsiys  designed  and  sold  for  this 
purpose.  Colloquially,  one  is  the  familiar, 
long-used,  traditional  paper  tray.  The 
other  is  the  comparatively  new  plastic 
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tray,  which  after  about  5  years  of  compe- 
tition has  gained  customer  acceptance 
in  only  10  percent  of  the  national  market. 

Normally,  crises  which  develop  in  the 
marketplace  stem  from  the  reactions  of 
the  consumer  public,  its  resistance  to  a 
product,  or  its  changing  likes  and  dis- 
likes. Here,  the  crisis  has  not  been  pre- 
cipitated by  the  consumer,  but  by  special 
interests  aggressively  striving  to  push 
through  legislation  in  certain  States. 

Not  only  are  the  stakes  high  for  the 
American  consumer,  but  they  are  also 
high  for  the  two  rival  industries  for  the 
$80  million  a  year  business. 

During  the  past  several  years  these 
interests  favoring  the  plastic  tray  have 
pushed  such  bills  In  the  legislatures  of 
10  States  and  the  city  governing  bodies 
of  10  cities.  In  the  past,  these  efforts 
have  been  strikingly  unsuccessful.  In 
Massachusetts  this  year,  for  example, 
senate  bill  930  was  adversely  reported  by 
a  joint  committee,  and  this  adverse  find- 
ing was  upheld  by  the  senate.  As  another 
example.  Maryland's  House  of  Delegates 
bill  415  never  was  released  from  commit- 
tee, and  thus  died.  Similar  discrimina- 
tory bills  have  made  little  progress  this 
year  In  both  the  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania Legislatures,  and  in  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles.  The  city  of  Elizabeth,  N.J  , 
did  pass  a  discriminatorj'  bill  this  year; 
however,  the  date  of  effectiveness  has 
been  postponed. 

Now  comes  one  of  the  most  alarming 
development  In  a  huge  metropolitan 
area  which  has  long  prided  itself  on  the 
protection  of  the  consumer — New  York 
City.  With  a  minimum  of  publicity,  and 
with  millions  of  consumers  seemingly 
ignorant  of  the  development,  the  City 
Council  of  New  York  has  enacted  a  de- 
cree— after  barely  3  days  of  public 
hearings — requiring  that  effective  August 
1,  all  prepackaged  fresh  or  frozen  meat 
sold  at  retail,  exclusive  of  ground  meat, 
be  sold  in  a  completely  transparent — 
plastic — package.  By  a  stroke  of  the  pen, 
the  mayor  of  New  York  thus  granted  to 
the  plastic  tray  Industry  a  complete  mo- 
nofHjly  of  the  meat  tray  business  in  that 
huge  municipality.  On  the  basis  of  the 
one-half  billion  paper  trays  used  an- 
nually by  New  York  City  consumers,  the 
city  adds  a  $50  to  $60  million  figure  to 
the  income  of  the  plastic  tray  industry. 

The  decree  is  shocking  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  originated  not  with  the 
consumer,  but  seemingly  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  city  council  itself.  Even  the 
markets  department  of  the  city  did  not 
initiate  the  action,  though  as  a  unit  of 
the  city  government.  It  was  listed  as  sup- 
porting the  decree.  As  recently  as  June 
1967  the  markets  department  acknowl- 
edged that  "there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  pressure  on  our  department  for  any 
major  city  demand  for  use  of  transpar- 
ent plastic  packaging  for  meats."  There 
was  no  known  press  demand  there  for 
such  action,  and  there  was  no  independ- 
ent factfinding.  Not  a  single  consumer 
organization  testified  for  the  decree. 

The  paper-tray  industry,  on  the  other 
hand,  produced  testimony  and  evidence, 
showing  overwhelming  New  York  City 
and  national  customer  acceptance  of  the 
E>ai;>er  tray. 

The  decree  precipitated  immediate  ad- 
verse reaction.  Among  the  first  to  com- 
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plain  were  a  number  of  supermarket 
chains.  Thirteen  chains  in  New  York 
State,  operating  1.892  stores,  tested  the 
so-called  clear  plastic  trays  and  unani- 
mously rejected  them.  There  were  also 
numerous  customer  complaints  pertain- 
ing primarily  to  the  accident  hazards  of 
the  hard  plastic,  the  poor  visibility  prob- 
lems, the  presence  of  liquid  blood,  and 
the  nonbreathing  qualities  of  plastic. 

Two  complaints  are  paramount,  how- 
ever. One  is  that  in  only  24  hours,  the 
loss  of  nutritionally  important  vitamin 
B-2  or  rlbofiavln  In  just  the  bottom  one- 
fourth  inch  of  a  cut  of  meat  is  600  times 
greater  in  meat  packaged  in  plastic  trays 
than  in  meats  packaged  in  protective 
paper  trays,  which  retain  99.9  percent  of 
the  B-2.  This  is  an  especially  important 
vitamin  to  those  persons  of  the  ghettos. 

This  New  York  City  decree  most  em- 
phatically is  not  "consumer  protection" 
wlien  it  imposes  by  fiat  a  plastic  tray 
which  actually  cost  more  than  a  paper 
tray.  These  added  costs,  ranging  from 
10  to  25  percent,  inevitably  must  be 
borne  by  someone — the  retailer  or  the 
consumer.  In  the  long  history  of  mo- 
i;opoly,  it  is  the  consumer  who  is  hurt. 

By  reason  of  the  exceptional  Impor- 
tance of  New  York  City,  any  packaging 
law  enacted  there  carries  great  signifi- 
cance around  the  Nation.  In  fact,  on 
June  6  the  Wall  Street  Journal  reported: 

To  explain  the  similarity  in  language  of 
most  of  the  proposals  pending  before  local 
governmental  bodies,  proponents  of  clear 
trays  say  they  used  the  New  York  City  law  as 
a  model. 

This  decree  truly  has  national  impli- 
cations, and  this  is  why  I  feel  so  strongly 
that  this  crisis  should  be  illuminated 
and  brought  to  national  attention  with- 
out delay. 

Let  the  forces  of  competition  resolve 
this  matter.  Let  the  consumer  make  the 
decision.  For  my  part.  I  prefer  the  paper 
tray— an  item  that  has  demonstrated  to 
me  its  safety  and  dependability  over  a 
long  span  of  years.  If  someone  else  pre- 
fers the  plastic  tray,  that  is  for  him  to 
decide.  I  do  not  want  invasion  of  mv 
own  rights  at  the  meat  counter,  and  I 
would  believe  that  this  is  the  sentiment 
of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks an  article  on  this  subject  from 
the  Maine  Sunday  Telegram  of  July  21. 
1968.  by  Donald  Larrabee: 

Packaging  Law  Mat  Affect  Paper  Industry 

IN  Maine 

(By  Donald  R.  Larrabee) 

Washington. — A  meat  packaging  ordi- 
nance, scheduled  to  take  effect  in  New  York 
City  ten  days  from  now,  may  have  long-range 
implications  for  thousands  of  paper  Industry 
employes  In  Maine. 

The  New  York  City  Council  will  require  all 
meat  packaged  locally  to  be  In  packages  that 
are  colorless  and  transparent  on  all  sides. 
This  means  that  paper  trays  commonly  used 
for  meat  and  other  food  items  in  grocery 
stores  must  be  replaced  bv  clear  plastic 
trays. 

Because  similar  laws  have  been  introduced 
in  a  number  of  other  cities  and  states,  the 
paper  industry  is  girding  for  a  possible  fight 
to  preserve  a  lucrative  segment  of  its  busi- 
ness. The  national  market  for  trays  totals 
-Tbout  $80  million  a  year. 
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From  Maine's  standpoint,  the  stake  could 
be  relatively  high.  Retailers  in  this  country 
use  an  estimated  10  billion  meat  trays  a  year, 
more  than  half  of  which  are  made  of  pulp 
paper  and  only  about  three  per  cent  of  which 
are  made  of  clear  plastic. 

The  Keyes  Fibre  Co..  based  in  Waterville. 
and  the  Diamond  International  Corp..  with 
six  plants  In  Maine,  produce  almost  all  of  the 
paper  trays  for  the  nation's  supermarkets. 
An  estimated  3.000  persons  are  employed  by 
the  firms  In  Maine  and  hundreds  of  others 
are  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by  what 
happens  to  those  Jobs. 

Keyes  President  Henry  W.  Rlgby  and  Rich- 
ard H.  Walters,  who  heads  Diamond  Inter- 
national, placed  their  concerns  before  Sen. 
Eklmund  S.  Muskie  D-Me.  recently.  They 
fear  the  New  York  City  ordinance  will  trig- 
ger legislation,  under  the  guise  of  "con- 
sumer protection",  in  broad  areas  of  the 
nation. 

"If  all  states  pass  regulations  like  the  one 
in  New  York  City."  Rlgby  says,  "it  will 
mean  the  end  of  paper-tray  production  in 
this  country." 

The  thre.Tt  of  federal  legislation  over- 
hangs everything. 

Why  the  sudden  rush  to  legislate  In  favor 
of  plastic  trays? 

Rlgby  and  Walters  In  a  paper  delivered  to 
Muskie,  blame  their  troubles,  in  part  on  "a 
new  political  football  game  called  'consumer 
protection'." 

'Superficially."  they  say.  "a  see-through 
package  seems  like  an  advantage  to  the 
shopper." 

Bui  :hey  argue  that  plastic  trays  not 
only  don't  provide  the  expected  visibility 
but  also  cost  more  and  are  "unsightly  and 
unsatisfactory"  as  packaging  goes.  They  say 
13  chains  in  New  York  State  tested  clear 
plastic  tr^s  and  unanimously  rejected  them. 

Beyond  the  emotional  appeal  to  the  con- 
sumer, the  paper  Industry  claims  the  plastic 
industry  has  apparently  launched  an  orga- 
nized lobby  to  encourage  the  legislation. 

"The  message  is  simple  and  has  great  sur- 
face appeal  to  the  politician  and  housewife 
alike."  said  Rlgby.  "It  is  that  the  consumer 
should  be  able  to  protect  herself  against 
fraud  .  .  .  What  is  overlooked  Is  that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  significant  complaints  from 
housewives  about  fraud  In  food   purchases. 

"The  true  significance  of  the  New  York 
City  law  is  three-fold:  It  deprives  the  re- 
tailer— and  thus  the  shopper- — of  a  choice 
based  on  fair  competition;  it  sets  a  new 
precedent  in  packaging  controls  on  a  local 
level  which  can  be  expanded  at  will;  and  It 
can  easily  open  the  floodgates  for  similar 
regulations  over  the  country. 

"Until  now,  packaging  legislation  has  dealt 
with  factors  of  health,  safety  or  labelling. 
Now  for  the  first  time,  consumer  preference 
is  being  dictated  by  law,  without  any  effort 
to  find  out  what  the  consumers  prefer," 
the  Joint  statement  by  Rlgby  and  Walters 
said. 

The  paper  Industry  is  convinced  that  If 
the  plastic  tray  wins  the  meat  market.  It 
will  be  extended  to  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, milk  containers,  frozen  foods  and 
bakery  foods.  The  paper  manufacturers  fore- 
see unpredictable  losses  in  their  capital  In- 
vestment, In  Jobs  and  markets. 

Actually,  proposals  for  transparent  pack- 
aging are  not  new.  In  the  past  12  years,  bills 
have  come  up  In  the  legislatures  of  ten 
states  but  they  have  been  successfully  op- 
posed and  died  In  committees  before  being 
voted  on.  Many  of  the  bills  originated  be- 
fore the  advent  of  clear  rigid  plastic. 

Plastic  packaging  laws  have  been  proposed 
in  Massachusetts.  Connecticut.  New  York 
State,  Iliiaols,  Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Michigan.  Rhode  Island.  Hawaii  and 
New  Jersey.  Ordinances  are  being  advanced 
In  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago. 

Opponents  of  the  plastic  tray  say  it 
doesn't  allow  oxygen   to  pass  through   the 
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package  causing  the  meat  to  turn  a  dark, 
unappetizing  color;  that  it  pollutes  air  when 
It  is  burned;  and  causes  accidents  because 
of  the  rough  edges. 

The  Rigby-Walters  alarm,  which  was  first 
sounded  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Paper 
Institute  earlier  this  month,  called  on  the 
industry  to  unite  against  the  "plastics 
lobby."  They  said  the  paper  industry  must 
"educate"  the  consumer  on  the  benefits  of 
paper  packaging  as  against  plastics. 

One  point  that  will  be  stressed,  they  say, 
is  that  a  clear  plastic  tray  drains  away 
"vital"  riboflavin  (Vitamin  B-2 1  "more  than 
twice  as  fast  as  a  paper  tray."  Confirming 
studies  have  been  made  by  nutritionists  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Besides  the  alleged  loss  of  riboflavin,  they 
argue,  there  is  three  times  more  iron  lost 
from  meat  in  a  clear  plastic  tray  than  in  a 
paper  or  paperboard  tray.  The  iron  they  say 
transforms  into  an  indigestible  form  from 
a  lack  of  oxjgen. 

"Let's  not  underestimate  the  gravity  of 
the  crisis  facing  the  paper  industry."  Rlgby 
and  Walters  told  the  industry.  "It  is  real. 
It  is  liere  now.  And  it  can  have  vast  conse- 
quences If  it  is  Ignored." 

Keyes  Fibre  plants  are  in  Waterville  and 
Shawmut  Diamond  International  is  located 
in  a  dozen  or  more  states,  with  plants  in 
Maine  at  BIddeford,  Fryeburg.  Dixfield. 
Oakland.    South    Portland."  and    Old    Town. 


DANGEROUS  CUTS   IN   ALLIANCE 
FUNDS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Kansas  City  Star  warns  us  that  the  Con- 
gress in  its  efforts  to  economize  has  made 
cuts  in  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  appropriation  so  deep  as  to 
endanger  the  continuation  of  an  effec- 
tive Alliance  for  Progress.  Both  Houses 
of  this  Congress — and  both  the  minority 
and  the  majority — have  for  many  years 
fully  supported  in  a  bipartisan  spirit  the 
lona-term  development  efforts  of  the 
Latin  American  peoples.  It  is  in  our  best 
traditions  to  continue  to  assist  these  ef- 
forts, not  to  abandon  them. 

I  insert  the  Kansas  City  Star  editorial 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

In  L.\tin  America;   Dangerous  Cuts  in 
Alliance  Fcnds 

Congress  probably  doesn't  want  to  really 
abolish  the  Alliance  for  Progress  partnership 
with  Latin  America,  but  it  is  making  a  good 
start.  The  original  administration  request 
of  625  million  dollars  (and  virtually  all  of 
this  is  in  loans)  was  cut  to  420  million  in 
authorization  bills.  Now  the  House  has  re- 
duced that  amount  to  270  million  for  fiscal 
1969.  That  would  be  less  money  in  U.S.  aid 
for  the  entire  continent  thaii  the  Soviet 
Union  spends  on  Cuba. 

This  is  an  election  year;  taxes  are  high  and 
the  talk  of  economy  Is  loud.  Budgetary  cuts 
must  be  made  and  there  can  be  little  question 
that  cuts  In  foreign  aid  are  politically  tempt- 
ing. 

Yet  at  this  point  Congress,  and  especially 
those  Republican  representatives  and  sena- 
tors who  would  like  to  see  a  President  Nixon 
in  the  White  House  next  year,  might  think 
back  on  the  origins  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. 

It  is  true  that  the  aid  partnership  got  its 
name  from  President  Kennedy. 
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But  tt  U  also  true  that  many  of  the  com- 
ponents originated  in  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration and  merely  were  assembled  under 
the  Alliance  label.  And  It  was  the  wild,  vio- 
lent and  sometimes  dangerous  reception  ac- 
corded Vice-President  NUon  in  hU  1958 
"good-will"  tour  of  Latin  America  that  turned 
the  gase  of  the  Elsenhower  administration 
to  the  south.  After  he  was  assaulted  by 
riotous  mobs  in  Caracas  and  Llqpa,  Vice- 
President  Nixon  said,  among  other  things, 
that  "the  United  States  must  devote  more 
attention  to  the  economic  problems  of  the 
hemisphere." 

Which  Is  exactly  what  the  United  States 
has  been  doing  in  the  Alliance  Of  course, 
the  program  is  humanitarian  but  It  also  In- 
volves a  large  measure  of  self-Interest  for 
the  United  States.  Most  of  the  material,  ma- 
chinery and  personnel  that  Is  channeled  to 
the  Alliance  nations  la  from  the  United 
States.  And  along  with  rising  standards  of 
living  In  Latin  America  come  rising  purchases 
of  American  agricultural  and  manufactured 
goods. 

So  while  Congress  might  like  to  point  to 
the  "economy"  of  reducing  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriations In  this  election  year.  It  ought 
also  tQ  consider  some  of  the  origins  of  that 
aid.  Aod.the  consequences  that  can  pile  up 
when  the  poor  people  of  the  poorest  nations 
are  left  without  material  help  or  hope. 


NEWSLETTER  ISSUED  BY  HON.  BILL 
DICKINSON  OP  ALABAMA 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  readers  of 
the  Congressional  Record  the  October 
newsletter  Issued  by  my  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Bill  Dickinson  of  Alabama's 
Second  Congressional  District: 
NEwsLrmji 

Dear  Folks:  Congress  Is  now  In  session, 
but  should  be  adjourned  by  the  time  you 
receive  this  newsletter.  It  was  first  announced 
that  we  woiild  adjourn  August  31st.  then 
September  30th  and  now  October  11th.  It 
makes  It  tough  on  those  who  need  to  go 
home  and  campaign.  Since  the  fate  of  some 
of  the  bills  acted  on  Is  not  yet  certain.  I  will 
give  a  report  on  the  legislation  tn  my  next 
letter. 

Policemen  and  firemen  are  often  the  un- 
sung heroes  of  our  society.  This  was  plainly 
brought  out  at  recent  hearings  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  which 
was  locking  Into  the  disorders  of  the  Chicago 
Democratic  Convention.  Shown  here  Is  Ylpple 
leader.  Jerry  Rubin,  being  ejected  from  the 
Congressional  hearings  In  Washington.  D.C. 

Reminder:  Since  I  have  been  your  Con- 
gressman. I  have  maintained  two  fuUtlme  of- 
fices In  Alabama.  One  In  the  Post  Office 
Building  In  Montgomery:  telephone  263-7521. 
ext.  453;  the  other  at  111  Hoyle  Avenue.  Bay 
Mlnette:  telephone  937-8188.  If  you  need  to 
contact  me  while  Congress  Is  not  In  session, 
you  can  do  so  through  either  of  these  oflBces. 

Only  In  America  could  you  find  Marcls- 
zewskl  running  against  Anagnostopoulos  for 
the  second  highest  office  In  the  land. 

Crime  everywhere  Is  on  the  rise — up  88% 
In  the  past  eight  years.  What  we  need  more 
than  new  laws  Is  an  Attorney  General  who 
will  enforce  the  laws  we  now  have,  without 
fear  or  favorltlsni.  Below  Is  a  telegram  I  sent 
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Ramsey  Clark.  Chief  Law  Enforcement  Offi- 
cial In  the  United  States,  on  October  ad: 
Attorney  Oeneral  Ramskt  Cuuk. 
Drpartment  of  Justice, 
Washington,  DC: 

Approximately  30  months  ago  I  forwarded 
to  you  the  records  and  findings  of  the  special 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee  In  the  matter  of  Adam  Clayton 
PoweU.  Later  you  were  sent  additional  facts 
brought  out  by  a  second  special  conunlttee 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  and  chaired  by 
Honorable  Emanuel  Celler.  The  findings  of 
both  committees  indicated  misuse  of  public 
funds  and  other  Illegal  acts  on  the  part  of 
Powell. 

Approximately  one  year  ago  a  Federal  grand 
Jury  was  impaneled  to  hear  the  evidence 
against  Powell.  As  a  former  Judge  and  trial 
lawyer,  I  know  It  does  not  require  a  year  to 
vote  on  an  Indictment  If  he  Is  not  guilty, 
he  should  be  exonerated.  If  he  Is  guilty,  he 
should  be  tried  and  punished  Why  has  the 
grand  Jury  not  been  allowed  to  vote?  Will  the 
matter  be  acted  upon  before  November  5? 
Your  prompt  reply  will  be  appreciated. 
Wm.  L.  Dickinson. 
il ember  of  Congress. 

Incidentally.  I  told  you  what  a  run-around 
I  got  trying  to  find  out  who  gave  the  order 
denying  administrative  leave  to  federal  em- 
ployees for  the  funeral  of  our  late  beloved 
Oovemor.  Lurleen  Wallace,  but  granted  It 
for  the  funeral  of  the  Reverend  Martin 
Luther  King.  I  believe  I  can  get  the  truth  In 
January  under  the  new  Administration. 

As  I  go  about  the  district  and  talk  to  peo- 
ple. I  realize  that  many  people  have  little  Idea 
of  what  their  Congressman  does  in  his  job. 
except  vote  on  legislation  in  Congress.  As  I 
look  back  over  the  past  two  years.  It  seems  I 
spend  most  of  my  time  traveling  and  writing 
letters. 

I  have  sent  out  over  one  million  pieces  of 
mail. 

I  have  made  a  minimum  of  four  visits  to 
each  county.  (Our  district  Is  about  150  miles 
long  and  100  miles  wide.  I 

I  have  made  two  trips  to  Vietnam  and 
Korea,  and  six  trips  to  military  bases  In  the 
U.S..  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

I  have  attended  171  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee meetings. 

I  have  testified  In  behalf  of  appropriations 
for  the  Alabama-Cooea  River.  Tenneesee- 
Tomblgbee  Waterway,  and  Perdldo  Pass. 

Because  of  the  Vietnam  trips  and  other 
trips  on  official  business,  my  attendance  per- 
centage fell  to  only  88  3%  In  1967,  but  my 
attendance  was  back  up  to  92%  as  of  Sep- 
tember 1.  1968 

It  has  been  a  busy  two  years! 

The  small  businessman  Is  being  hit  hard 
by  crime.  Recently  two  stories  appeared  In 
the  Washington  papers.  One  story  told  about 
a  52-year-old  Negro  pharmacist  who  closed 
his  drugstore  after  20  years  In  business.  He 
suffered  his  10th  hold  up.  all  by  Negroes.  4  of 
them  In  August.  "I'd  rather  ^ve  It  up  now 
than  be  dead,"  he  said.  The  2d  story  told 
about  Sol  Dunletz,  a  grocer  He  was  shot  dead 
In  the  store  he  reopened  3  weeks  ago  after 
It  was  burned  and  looted  In  the  April  rioting. 
These  incidents  are  more  evidence  that  no 
effort  made  through  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, the  Federal  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram, or  other  programs  designed  to  encour- 
age people  to  set  up  their  own  business  will 
succeed  until  an  all-out  war  on  crime  brings 
lawbreakers  to  their  kneea. 

At  left.  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  and  I 
are  pictured  during  my  TV  show  discussing 
why  Abe  Fortas  should  not  be  the  next  Chief 
Justice. 

As  you  know,  Abe  Fortas  was  not  con- 
firmed as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.   He   needed   67   votes   tn    the   Senate, 
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but  only  received  46  vote«.  The  Prealdent, 
seeing  It  was  hopeless,  withdrew  the  nomi- 
nation. However,  this  still  leaves  Abe  Fortas 
on  the  Court  as  an  Associate  Justice. 

Anything  may  happen  at  the  polls,  and 
usually  does.  In  one  election,  a  citizen  who 
wasn't  running  for  anything  won  at  the  polls 
Carl  Bovender  of  BoonevlUe.  North  Carolina, 
was  Just  standing  around  minding  his  own 
business  when  first  thing  he  knew  he  was 
mayor!  Since  no  one  had  filed  for  the  office 
and  Carl  happened  to  be  a  familiar  figure 
around  town,  he  polled  seventy-three  write- 
in-votes — and  rode  Into  office. 

Ever  hear  of  Lick  Skillet?  Goose  Pond? 
New  Philadelphia?  Turkeytown?  Zebulon? 
Twickenham?  High  Pine?  Corey?  Theyre 
all  towns  In  Alabama,  now  known  as  Oxford. 
Clanton.  Montgomery.  Gadsden,  Troy,  Hunts- 
vllle,  Roanoke  and  Fairfield. 

Ever  hear  of  the  town  In  Alabama  that 
was  sold  lock,  stock  and  barrel  for  $3,000  '.o 
a  single  buyer?  Or  the  town  that  stole  lu 
county's  seat  In  the  dark  of  night?  It  hap- 
pened In  Alabama:  In  Pell  City  and  Brewton 

The  most  advanced  technology  of  the  aero- 
space age  was  on  display  recently  at  an  Air 
Force  Association  meeting. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  was  most  Interested  In  some  of  the 
displays  which  were  explained  to  me  by  Mr 
Arthur  Ousley  who  is  the  President  of  the 
Alabama  AFA.  It  Is  possible  the  US.  will 
have  to  come  up  with  an  alternative  to  the 
F-IU.  formerly  known  as  the  TFX,  quite 
soon. 

This  newsletter  Is  partially  paid  from 
donations. 

Thank  you. 


AMYOTROPHIC  LATERAL 
SCLEROSIS 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  9,  1968 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
March  7  our  former  colleague,  Rus.s 
Tuten,  from  Georgia,  addressed  a  letter 
to  many  of  his  friends  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  pointing  up  the  fact 
that  he  unfortimately  had  contracted  a 
disease  known  as  amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis. 

Russ  pointed  out  in  the  correspondence 
that  although  he  considered  that  he  had 
3  years  to  make  his  funeral  arrange- 
ments, he  was  concerned  about  the  de- 
ficiencies in  progressive  research  in  this 
general  disease  area.  His  concern  was  not 
so  much  for  himself  but  for  others  who 
might  be  similarly  afflicted. 

I  know  at  Russ'  instance  a  number 
of  inquiries  were  made  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

In  due  course  I  provided  some  NIH 
analyses  to  Russ  and  near  the  end  of 
April  he  replied  to  my  ofBce  again  point- 
ing up  his  views  of  the  problem  and. 
specifically,  that  research  and  solutions 
in  this  subject  area  were  being  drastical- 
ly hampered  by  inadequate  fianclal  sup- 
port in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors. 

Russ  Tuten  continued  to  concern  him- 
self with  the  plight  of  the  7.000  to  10.- 
000   similarly   afBlcted   Americans  with 
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ALS  until  the  time  of  his  own  death  on 
Augiist  16. 

The  NIH  budget  has  been  drastically 
curtailed  for  research  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  The  cuts  have  been  effected 
because  of  national  deficits  and  a  de- 
termination that  priority  claims  on  the 
American  purse  were  for  overseas  com- 
mitments first  and  American  health 
second. 

I  would  hope  that  there  might  be  a 
lesson  in  the  untimely  death  of  our  de- 
parted colleague.  He  was  an  excellent 
Congressman  and  an  American  who  pro- 
vided valuable  leadership  for  his  dis- 
trict and  State.  The  country  has  now 
been  deprived  of  that  leadership  perhaps 
because  of  inadequate  attention  to  solu- 
tions of  problems  within  the  realm  of  the 
possible  here  at  home. 

I  would  hope  that  in  due  course  we 
could  redirect  our  system  of  national 
priorities  and  in  that  respect  I  would 
hope  that  Russ'  death  might  help  us  re- 
obtain  a  sense  of  national  balance. 

For  the  Record  I  enclose  several  cop- 
ies of  letters  we  exchanged  pointing  up 
this  fallen  colleague's  concern: 

Falls  Chukch,  Va.. 

March  7,  1968. 
Hon.  RosrHT  L    Legoett. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Legoett:  It  was  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  to  serve  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  from  January  1963  until  January 
1967. 

I  came  to  Congress  with  the  feeling  that 
I  was  extremely  healthy  but  In  the  summer 
of  1966  I  developed  a  weakness  in  my  left 
ankle.  In  December  1966,  Dr  Pearson  ar- 
ranged for  my  admittance  to  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital.  After  extensive  tests  and  research, 
the  doctors  proposed  only  to  observe  me.  In 
the  spring  of  1967,  upon  my  request.  Dr. 
Pearson  arranged  aptxilntments  with  neurol- 
ogists at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  In  Balti- 
more. In  June  of  1967  I  became  Impatient 
and  demanded  that  Dr.  Pearson  furnish  me  a 
copy  of  my  record  which  revealed  that  I  was 
a  victim  of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis. 

AP  and  UPI  published  articles  about  my 
condition  rather  extensively  and  I  received 
numerous  pathetic  communications  from 
other  victims  of  ALS,  some  of  whom  had  been 
examined  at  Mayo  Clinic,  Duke  University, 
Einory  University,  and  other  outstanding  In- 
stitutions. The  cause  Is  not  known  and  there 
is  no  known  remedy.  The  disease  Is  fatal  In 
two  or  three  years  and  In  rare  Instances,  five 
years:  the  later  portion  of  which  the  victim 
Is  entirely  helpless. 

My  search  for  an  answer  has  revealed  that 
practically  no  research  Is  In  progress  on  this 
disease  with  the  exception  of  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Dr.  Donald  T.  Quick  at  the  Teach- 
ing Hospital  of  the  University  of  Florida  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  In  Gainesville.  Dr.  Quick's 
research  Is  almost  a  one  man  effort  because  of 
a  lack  of  funds.  He  seems  to  be  making  some 
progress.  The  Medical  Journal  and  other  such 
documents  have  made  reference  to  his  ef- 
forts and  findings.  He  had  the  benefit  of  a 
grant  but  funds  are  now  practically  ex- 
hausted. 

The  University  of  Florida  Medical  School 
made  appUcaUon,  No.  NB  07897  01.  on  July 
29.  1967,  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  a  research  grant 
to  study  ALS  and  related  neurological  dis- 
eases. The  amount  of  $103,620  was  requested 
for  a  five-year  p)erlod.  An  application,  No. 
1-K3-NB-38,  650-01.  was  submitted  on  May 
1,  1967,  for  a  "research  career  program"  grant 
of  $105,285  over  a  period  of  five  years  for  the 
purpose  of  Increasing  salaries  In  the  Division 
of  Neurology  from  $17,660  to  approximately 
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$20,000  p>er  year.  One  of  these  applications 
was  rejected  by  the  National  Advisory  Neuro- 
logical Diseases  and  Blindness  Council  at 
their  November  meeting.  The-  other  grant 
win  be  considered  by  the  Council  at  their 
regular  meeting  March  21,  1968.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  needs  personnel  and  equip- 
ment to  carry  out  this  program. 

Any  one  with  this  disease,  which  allows 
him  three  years  to  make  his  funeral  arrange- 
ments, would  like  to  see  some  progressive  re- 
search. You  no  doubt  have  constituents  In 
this  category  since  more  than  eight  thou- 
sand people  in  the  United  States  are  known 
victims. 

I  made  a  desperate  effort  over  a  period  of 
several  weeks  to  reach  an  official  at  N.I.H. 
who  would  hear  my  appeal  for  consideration 
of  these  grants  or  allow  me  to  appear  before 
the  Council.  I  failed  to  get  any  consideration. 
It  is  doubtful  that  any  grant  now  would 
contribute  to  my  welfare  but  a  cure  for  this 
disease  would  make  many  people  happy  in 
future  years. 

The  National  Advisory  Neurological  Dis- 
eases and  Blindness  Council.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Public  Health  Service,  Bethesda,  Maryland, 
will  meet  again  M^rch  21.  1968.  As  a  former 
Member  of  Congress,  in  behalf  of  several 
thousand  victims  of  this  Incurable  disease, 
I  respectfully  request  and  sincerely  urge 
that  you  use  your  Influence  toward  getting 
these  two  small  grants  approved 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Russell  Tuten. 

March  13.  1968. 
Dr.  James  A.  Shannon, 

Assistant    Surgeon   General,   National   Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Dr.  Shannon:  I  am  enclosing  here- 
with copy  of  a  very  frank  appeal  which  I  have 
received  from  my  very  distinguished  col- 
league, former  Congressman  J.  Russell  Tuten 
of  Georgia  pointing  up  the  appalling  lack  of 
medical  research  apparently  going  on  in  the 
field  of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis. 

He  points  up  In  his  letter  programs  for 
which  applications  have  been  submitted  to 
your  agency  and  particularly  the  National 
Advisory  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness 
Council  which  apparently  will  be  considered 
next  week.  I  would  certainly  hope  that  your 
agency  would  act  favorably  on  these  requests. 

I  would  further  appreciate  your  providing 
me  with  a  complete  analysis  of  and  a  bibli- 
ography of  all  of  the  medical  literature  avail- 
able to  date  on  this  subject  matter. 

Should  you  have  a  specialist  in  this  sub- 
ject area  on  your  staff  I  would  very  much  like 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  decision  with 
him  at  length. 

Your  many  courtesies  are  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  L.  Legoett. 
Member  of  Congress. 

March  13.  1968. 
Hon.   J.  Russell  Tuten, 
Falls  Church,  Va. 

Dear  Russ:  Thanks  for  your  letter  of 
March  7  although  I  was  very  much  distressed 
to  learn  of  your  physical  disability. 

I  win  certainly  do  what  I  am  able  to  en- 
courage '.he  grants  for  research  which  you 
have  outlined.  I  have  a  constituent  out  in 
California  who  has  had  multiple  sclerosis 
for  many  years  and  she  claims  that  she  is 
thwarting  the  prognostications  of  her  doc- 
tors solely  by  her  active  pursuit  of  physical 
therapy  and  massage  exercises. 

I  do  not  know  whether  LS  would  similarly 
respond. 

Keep  me  advised  how  I  might  be  further 
helpful.  Best  of  success  In  your  campalg^n  to 
regain  your  health. 

Kind  personal  regards. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  L.  Lecgbtt, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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Falls  Church,  Va., 

March  19.  1968. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Lecgett, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Legcett:  Your  response 
to  my  letter  urging  your  valuable  Influence 
upon  the  National  Advisory  Neurological  Dis- 
eases and  Blindness  Council  in  behalf  of 
grant  applications  by  the  University  o! 
Florida  Teaching  Hospital  is  greatly  appre- 
ciated. You  can  be  sure  this  Is  a  project 
worthy  of  your  support. 

With  great  respect  and  warm  personal  re- 
gards, I  am 

Sincerely, 

J.   RtrSSELL   TtTFEN. 

Department  or  Health.  Educa- 
tion, AND  Welfare.  Public 
Health  Service, 

April  3,  1968. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Leggett, 
House  of  Reprp-'entatires, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Leggett:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  March  13  concerning  grant  ap- 
plications relating  to  research  on  amyotro- 
phic lateral  sclerosis   (ALS). 

The  Institute  Is  deeply  concerned  about  the 
problem  and  has  had  an  extensive  ALS  re- 
search program  for  many  years.  As  is  the  case 
with  many  unsolved  neurological  problems, 
medicine  has  only  supportive  care  to  offer  to 
the  victims  of  ALS  until  such  time  as  medi- 
cal science  has  discovered  its  cause  and  de- 
veloped an  effective  treatment. 

Last  week,  the  Institute's  Advisory  Council 
again  reviewed  the  problem  of  ALS.  At  that 
time,  your  interest  In  finding  a  solution  was 
brought  to  their  attention.  While  fully  recog- 
nizing the  problem,  the  Council  voted  to 
concur  with  the  recommendations  of  the  NIH 
Study  Section  and  recommended  disapproval 
of  the  application  relating  to  ALS  research  at 
the  University  of  Florida  Medical  School.  The 
other  grant  referred  to  was  considered  by  the 
Council  in  November  1967.  and  disapproval 
was  recommended  on  the  basis  that  the  pro- 
posal did  not  have  adequate  technical  merit. 
Enclosed  Is  a  bibliography  on  ALS  which  you 
have  requested. 

We  are  glad  to  know  of  your  interest  in 
ALS  and  related  neurological  research  and 
wish  to  assure  you  of  our  sincere  desire  and 
constant  efforts  to  achieve  solutions  to  these 
problems.  The  present  status  of  ALS  research 
is  set  forth  in  the  attached  statement.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  discuss  this  program  with  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  L.  Masland.  M.D.. 
Director.     National     Institute    of    Neu- 
rological Diseases  and  Blindness. 


April  12.   1968. 
Mr.  J.  Russell  TtriEN. 
Falls  Church,   Va. 

Dear  Russ:  Please  find  enclosed  a  copy  of 
material  received  this  date  from  t^"  Public 
Health  Service  pursuant  to  my  prevloi  in- 
quiries. 

Why  don't  you  give  me  a  call  and  we  ca. 
go  to  lunch  and  discuss  the  matter. 

Robert  L.  Leggett. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Palls  Church.  Va.. 

April  30, 1968. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Leggett. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Leggett:  Your  resp)onse 
to  my  letter  and  the  Interest  you  expressed 
In  the  grant  applications  of  the  University  of 
Florida  for  research  of  amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis  and  related  neurological  diseases  is 
sincerely  appreciated.  It  was  generous  of  you 
to  request  material  for  my  Information  from 
Public  Health  Service  and  I  have  reviewed 
It  thoroughly. 

Although  I  am  disappointed  that  the  Na- 
tional   Advisory   Neurological    Diseases    and 
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Blindness  Council  rejected  the  applications. 
I  am  grateful  tor  your  efforts  In  behalf  of  the 
7.000  to  10.000  Americans  who  are  hopelessly 
afflicted  with  this  disease 

I  have  made  an  exhaustive  search  of  those 
sources  which  could  offer  assistance  In  the 
treatment  of  this  disease  Dr.  Quick  Is  one 
of  the  few  people  who  have  a  knowledgeable 
approach  to  this  problem  and  It  Is  regrettable 
that  his  efforts  in  finding  the  answer  to  this 
malady  cannot  be  flnanclally  supported 
Funds  are  available  for  various  research  proj- 
ects of  much  less  Importance 

I  was  scheduled  to  return  to  the  University 
of  Florida  Teaching  Hospital  April  1.  1P68 
My  appointment  has  been  canceled  or  Indef- 
initely postponed  because  funds  aren't  avail- 
able to  employ  the  necessary  technicians  re- 
quired to  continue  the  laboratory  work  which 
must  be  done  to  And  the  answers  to  a  disease, 
the  characteristics  of  which  to  some  extent 
vary  with  individual  cases 

I  hope  Congress  will  see  that  funds  are 
provided  for  this  important  research.  Your 
personal  efforts  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

J.  Russell  Tittxn. 


THE  NATIONAL  PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OF    GEORCt.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  8.  196S 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  developments  in  the 
national  presidential  campaign  indicate 
the  possibility  that  our  Nation  may  be 
headed  for  a  governmental  crisis. 

As  many  Members  of  this  body  well 
know,  the  presidential  election  could  re- 
sult in  no  candidate  receiving  the  270 
electoral  votes  necessary  to  win  and  thus 
the  House  of  Representatives,  91st  Con- 
gress, would  have  the  responsibility 
under  the  Constitution  to  determine  who 
will  be  our  next  President,  choosing  from 
the  top  three  in  electoral  votes.  However, 
the  Constitution  also  provides  that  in 
such  an  event  the  decision  as  to  who 
would  be  the  Vice  President  is  left  up 
to  the  Senate  who  must  choose  from  only 
the  top  two — not  three  as  in  the  House — 
in  electoral  votes. 

It  does  not  take  a  master  mathema- 
tician to  recognize  that  the  control  of  the 
Senate  will  probably  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  Democrats.  As  for  the  House,  there 
is  evei-y  possibility  that  members  of  my 
party  will  have  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bership of  26  State  delegations  and 
therefore.  Republicans  will  be  in  control 
of  the  selection  of  the  President.  Thus, 
we  are  faced  with  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing a  Republican  President  selected  by 
the  House  and  a  Democratic  Vice  Pres- 
ident elected  by  the  Senate.  However,  tlie 
situation  is  complicated  even  further 
should  the  Humphrey-Muskle  ticket 
place  third  in  the  electoral  vote  and 
Democrats  still  control  26  State  delega- 
tions. Under  these  conditions  the  House 
may  elect  a  Democrat  President,  yet  his 
nmning  mate  could  not  be  considered  by 
the  Senate  and  either  Agnew  or  LeMay 
would  have  to  be  selected  as  Vice  Pres- 
ident.  Such  a  situation  could  lead   to 
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utter  chaos  in  the  legislative  process 
and  in  the  operation  of  the  Government 
of  our  country.  This  is  a  possibility  which 
the  founders  of  our  Nation  did  not  fore- 
see in  drafting  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  its  amendments  which 
govern  this  process  of  election. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  constitutional  amendment  to  rec- 
tify this  matter  by  providing  for  the 
direct  election  of  both  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President.  I  realize  in  offering 
this  measure  at  this  time  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  it  being  acted  upon  and 
adopted  in  the  remainder  of  this  session. 
However,  I  wanted  to  forcefully  bring 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  so  that  they  may  rec- 
ognize the  very  difQcult  situation  we 
face  and  present  to  them  a  possible 
solution. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  declares 
that  in  a  presidential  election  a  vote 
may  be  cast  only  as  a  joint  vote  for  the 
election  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President.  These  are  referred  to  in  my 
amendment  as  a  "presidential  candi- 
dacy." Under  this  amendment,  if  a  pres- 
idential candidacy  receives  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast,  the  persons  comprising 
such  candidacy  would  become  the  Presi- 
dent- and  the  Vice-President-elect.  Fur- 
ther, it  provides  that  in  the  event  no 
candidacy  receives  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast,  a  further  election  shall  be 
held — in  the  same  manner  as  a  runoff 
election — in  which  the  people  of  the  sev- 
eral States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  choose  between  the  two  candida- 
cies receiving  the  largest  number  of 
votes. 

By  this  method  we  abolish  the  now 
antiquated  electoral  college  system,  pro- 
vide for  a  direct  method  of  election  by 
the  p>eople  and  insure  that  no  chaotic 
situation  could  arise  by  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice  President  would  be  of 
different  political  parties.  I  hope  the 
Members  of  this  and  the  other  body  will 
give  this  measure  their  very  serious 
thought  and  consideration  and  I  wel- 
come their  critical  comments. 


October  9,  1968 


SPECK  CASE  SANK  PORTAS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  speculation  regarding 
the  difficulty  which  enveloped  the  nom- 
ination of  Justice  Fortas  and  also  a  good 
bit  of  misinformation  on  the  role  of  the 
minority   leader.    Senator   Everett  Mc- 

KlNLEY  DiRlCSEN. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  Tuesday, 
October  8,  edition  of  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  issue  and 
points  out  quite  clearly  the  reasons  for 
Senator  Dirksens  decision  to  change  his 
mind  by  citing  the  High  Court's  fantastic 
decision  in  the  Witherspoon  case  which, 
as  the  editorial  says,  was  "patently 
ridiculous." 


I  place  the  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Speck  Case  S.*nk  PoRT.^s 

Justice  Abe  Fortas  was  shot  down  as  the 
new  chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
when  Sen.  Everett  Dirksen  reversed  his  orig- 
inal position  of  "going  along"  with  the  presi- 
dential appointment  and  killed  the  effort  to 
shut  off  the  filibuster  against  Fortas. 

All  he  nad  to  uo  was  turn  his  back,  and 
he  did. 

Almost  immediately,  the  long  fight  against 
Fortas  was  over  and  the  Justice  withdrew. 

Why  did  Dirksen  change  his  mind? 

He  has  always  recognized  the  presidential 
■•right"  to  such  appointments  unlef^s  there 
w.i8  a  question  bearing  directly  on  the  ap- 
pointee's qualiflcatlons  or  fitness  .  .  .  and 
took  that  position  originally  In  this 
instance. 

Why  did  he  change? 

Well,  he  himself  made  reference  to  the 
case  of  Richard  Speck,  tried  here  In  Peoria 
some  months  ago. 

How  does  that  come  into  it? 

It  begins  with  a  decision  of  the  high  court 
111  a  case  involving  the  murder  of  a  police 
officer  by  a  man  named  Witherspoon.  He  was 
convicted  by  a  Jury  on  evidence  that  the 
murder  of  the  officer  was  cold-blooded  and 
premeditated,  and  given  the  death  penalty. 

The  supreme  court  ruled  that  the  verdict 
was  illegal  because  In  the  selection  of  the 
jury  persons  who  expressed  a  fixed  prejudice 
■igainst  the  death  penalty  were  turned  away. 

The  court  described  this  as  a  court  "orga- 
nized to  return  a  verdict  of  death." 

The  decision  caused  considerable  shock 
throughout  this  country.  Including  the  edi- 
torial reaction  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star, 
because,  whether  It  comes  from  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  or  not.  that  Is  patently 
ridiculous. 

The  Jury  was  organized  to  hear  the  evi- 
dence and  decide  which  verdict  was  proper, 
and  whether  a  lesser  penalty  or  death  was 
appropriate,  under  law. 

It  Is  hard  to  see  how  a  Jury  could  be  orga- 
nized to  make  a  valid  selection  of  what  was 
appropriate  under  law  If  it  was  forced  to 
include  jurors  who  excluded  one  of  the  legsl 
penalties  by  personal  prejudice  before  they 
even  heard  the  case. 

Yet  this  is  what  the  court  now  seems  to 
require,  and  they  support  It  with  the  absurd 
statement  that  a  Jury  willing  to  consider  all 
the  legal  alternatives  is  unfairly  loaded. 

Now,  more  recently,  has  come  the  news 
that  the  attorney  for  Richard  Speck  is  seek- 
ing a  new  trial  based  on  the  Witherspoon 
decision,  claiming  that  Speck  did  not  get  a 
fair  trial  because  all  the  Jurors  in  the  case 
expressed  no  prejudice  against  the  death 
penalty. 

Using  the  Supreme  Court's  own  "reason- 
ing," he  claims  that  the  only  way  Speck 
could  be  fairly  tried  for  the  massacre  of  eight 
student  nurses  would  be  if  there  were  ac- 
cepted on  the  Jury  persons  who  announced  In 
advance  that  they  were  prejudiced  against 
performing  In  support  of  that  portion  of  the 
law  which  Involves  the  death  penalty,  and 
hence  that  portion  of  their  duty  as  Jurors! 

This  apparently  is  what  proved  to  be  Just 
too  much  for  Sen.  Dirksen  to  swallow. 

He  broke  a  lifelong  tradition  on  presi- 
dential appointments,  because  this  is  Just 
too  much. 

This  occurs  also,  in  contrast  to  the  equa- 
nimity with  which  Attorney  General  William 
Clark,  Dlrksen's  opponent,  accepted  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  that  freed 
Llojd  Miller — on  the  basis  of  statements  as 
to  what  transpired  at  the  trial  that  have 
been  flatly  contradicted  by  the  Illinois  Bar 
Association. 

It  was  Clark's  clear  duty  to  fight  that 
battle,  as  the  people's  lawyer,  on  behalf  of 
the  prosecution. 
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LUte  the  Jurors  the  Supreme  Court  now 
insists  ought  to  sit  on  capital  crimes.  It 
appears  to  us  that  Clark  performed  his  duty 
in  a  case  involving  capital  punishment,  half- 
heartedly at  best. 

We  need  Jurors — and  attorneys  general — 
whose  personal  feelings  and  opinions  about 
what  the  law  should  be,  do  not  Interfere  with 
their  effective  performance  of  their  duties 
under  the  law  they  have  sworn   to  uphold. 

And,  above  all,  we  need  Supereme  Court 
Justices  with  that  degree  of  dedication  to 
their  duty — Instead  of  bending  the  law  to 
suit  their  fancy. 

Sen.  Dirksen  may  have  noticed  the 
similarity. 


STRONG  SUPPORT  FOR  GREEK 
CONSTITUTION  INDICATES  DE- 
SIRE BY  GREEK  PEOPLE  FOR 
RETURN   TO   NORMALCY 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  people  of  Greece  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  a  new  constitution  pre- 
sented to  them  by  the  present  caretaker 
government,  which  is  designed  to  ulti- 
mately restore  to  Greece  parliamentary 
government  and  constitutional  rule. 

More  than  92  percent  of  those  par- 
ticipating in  the  election  voted  in  sup- 
port of  ratifying  the  constitution. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
this  huge  outpouiing  of  Greek  citizens 
in  support  of  the  proposed  constitution 
indicates  a  strong  desire  by  the  people 
of  Greece  to  return  to  normalcy. 

I  was  interested  to  see  a  United  Press 
International  report  from  Athens  dated 
October  6,  in  which  the  correspondent 
stated: 

Observers  here  agree  that  a  sincere  desire 
on  the  part  of  many  citizens  to  work  things 
out  and  get  moving  back  toward  democratic 
government,  even  under  the  restrictions  set 
up  by  the  charter,  played  more  of  a  part 
than  usually  credited  abroad. 

It  occurs  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  ought  now  to  get  behind  Premier 
George  Papadopoulos  and  Deputy  Pre- 
mier StyUanos  Pattakos  and  give  these 
two  Greek  leaders  a  chance  to  imple- 
ment this  constitution  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  during 
the  past  17  months  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  present  caretaker  govern- 
ment, substantial  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  economy  and  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  Greece. 

I  am  sure  that  at  this  late  date,  we  can 
all  agree  that  the  bloodless  coup  of 
April  21.  1967,  saved  Greece  from  tur- 
moil which  would  have  weakened  her  to 
such  a  degree  that  she  could  liave  been 
easy  prey  for  Communist  aggression. 

The  full  significance  of  April  21.  1967. 
comes  into  sharp  focus  only  when  we 
recognize  the  arrogant  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  by  Communist  troops. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  present  regime  saved  Greece  from  a 
Communist  takeover. 
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Immediately  after  taking  over,  Pre- 
mier Papadopoulos  and  his  aids  promised 
the  people  of  Greece  a  referendum  on  a 
new  constitution. 

They  have  kept  their  word  and  it  is 
imderstandable  that  Premier  Papadop- 
oulos now  states  that  the  huge  outpour- 
ing of  support  for  the  constitution  indi- 
cates an  acceptance  by  the  Greek  people 
of  the  policies  instituted  by  this  care- 
taker government. 

I  have  evei-y  reason  to  believe,  based  on 
my  personal  discussions  with  Premier 
Papadopoulos,  that  the  provisions  of  this 
constitution  will  be  instituted  much 
quicker  than  many  critics  in  the  outside 
world  would  want  to  believe.  There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  present 
.government  wants  to  return  Greece  to 
normalcy  as  quickly  as  possible. 

We  have  already  seen  this  Greek  Gov- 
ernment write  off  debts  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Bank  of  Greece  totaling  more  than 
$250  million  to  help  families  in  rural 
areas. 

During  the  past  17  months  we  have 
seen  several  huge  industries  and  large- 
scale  development  works  started  in  rural 
areas  and  a  whole  new  constellation  of 
foreign  investors  are  now  working  on 
various  projects  for  the  industrialization 
of  Greece. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  those  who 
have  been  so  quick  to  criticize  this  care- 
taker Government  would  now  exert  their 
influence  in  helping  it  and  encouraging 
it  to  implement  as  quickly  as  jxi.ssible 
the  138-article  charter  and  in  particular, 
those  12  amendments  which  have 
been  temporarily  suspended  until  the 
Government  decides  to  bring  them  into 
force. 

These  12  articles  provide  for  civil  lib- 
erties, political  and  party  life,  and 
elections. 

I  am  sure  that  Premier  Papadopoulos 
will  want  to  implement  the  provisions 
of  '.his  constitution,  including  the  12 
suspended  articles  as  quickly  as  he  is 
able  to  determine  that  Greece  has  re- 
turned to  normalcy. 

We  in  the  United  States  can  contribute 
toward  hurrying  that  day  along  sub- 
stantially by  giving  this  Government  a 
helping  hand  and  by  assisting;  it  in  secur- 
ing its  own  position  against  the  constant 
threats  of  Greece's  Communist  neigh- 
bor5. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  f^rst  order  of 
business  for  the  United  States  is  to  re- 
sume immediately  unfettered  exchange 
of  military  aid  to  the  people  of  Greece. 

Greece  is  our  southern  anchor  in 
NATO  and  with  the  ever-growing  threat 
of  the  Soviet  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 
I  believe  we  ought  to  give  Greece  the  air- 
craft, the  mine  sweepers,  and  all  the 
other  equipment  that  the  military  lead- 
ers of  Greece  believe  they  need  to  play  an 
effective  role  in  the  NATO  defense 
perimeter. 

I  believe  we  should  also  open  up  new 
a\enues  of  aid  to  the  Greek  Government 
through  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  various  other  programs  to 
help  Greece  expand  her  economy  and  de- 
velop a  secure  industrial  base. 

One  thing  that  the  United  States  can 
do  immediately  with  no  further  delay  is 
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to  give  the  Government  of  Greece  our 
surplus  heavy  earth-moving  equipment 
which  would  help  in  restoring  much  of 
the  countryside  ravaged  by  recent  earth- 
quakes. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the 
United  States  ought  to  offer  the  care- 
taker Government  of  Greece  a  sincere 
hand  of  assistance  in  restoring  the  full 
democratic  processes  to  that  Government 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

There  continues  to  linger  in  our  coun- 
try in  some  departments  an  attitude  of 
dealing  with  this  caretaker  Government 
at  arm's  length. 

Those  who  fail  to  recognize  that  we 
need  Greece  in  NATO  a  great  deal  more 
than  Greece  needs  us  are  doing  a  dis- 
service to  the  institutions  of  freedom. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  honest 
and  sincere  effort  of  the  people  of  Greece 
to  return  to  normalcy  as  demonstrated 
in  their  huge  outpouring  in  support  of  the 
constitution  should  be  sufficient  notice  to 
the  United  States  that  we  ought  to  help 
them  in  every  way  possible. 


CONGRESSMAN  WHALEN  HONORS 
JIM  FAIN.  EDITOR  OF  THE  DAY- 
TON  DAILY   NEWS 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished Awards  Council  of  Dayton. 
Ohio,  has  selected  Mr.  James  E.  Fain, 
the  editor  of  the  Dayton  Daily  News,  as 
the  recipient  of  the  annual  individual 
award  for  1968. 

The  presentation  will  be  made  on  the 
evening  of  Friday.  October  11.  1968.  in 
Dayton,  which  lies  within  my  district. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  join  with  the  council  in  honoring  Jim 
Fain  on  this  occasion. 

The  function  of  a  newspaper  is  to  in- 
form and  uplift  the  public.  The  Dayton 
Daily  News  has  striven  consistently  to 
adhere  to  this  philcsophy.  The  lion's 
share  of  the  credit  for  this  goes  to  Ji.'n 
Fain  who  has  been  relentless  in  the  cause 
of  journalistic  excellence. 

In  addition  to  being  an  aggressive  edi- 
tor, Jim  has  devoted  his  considerable 
talents  as  a  writer  to  a  column  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Dayton  Daily  News. 
The  subjects  he  has  discussed;  are  so 
varied  that  they  fall  into  no*' specific 
pattern. 

Jim's  observations  are  not  invariably 
well  received  by  the  readership.  Mi-. 
Speaker.  In  fact,  should  this  ever  become 
the  case.  I  am  certain  he  would  beein 
to  have  second  thought.s  about  the  ad- 
visability of  continuing  to  write  them. 
More  often  than  not,  judging  by  the 
periodically  voluminous  letters  to  the 
editor  which  appear  and  by  conversa- 
tions in  Dayton.  Jim's  comments  gen- 
erate reactions  of  no  small  intensity.  The 
result  \ery  frequently  is  meaningful 
dialog  or,  minimally,  the  development  of 
some  thought  about  a  given  issue. 
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In  this  respect.  Jim  serves  as  an 
acerbic  barb  and  a  major  contributor  to 
the  preservation  of  the  concept  of  free 
speech  and  thought.  His  columns  reflect 
the  journalistic  prerogative  of  caUlng  a 
spade  a  spade. 

In  his  15  years  In  Dayton,  he  has  be- 
come an  Integral  part  of  it  and  its 
future. 

If  the  schedule  of  the  House  permits. 
I  hope  to  be  present  personally  on  Fri- 
day night  to  Join  in  honoring  Jim  Pain. 
If  not.  then  I  hope  these  words  will 
speak  for  me. 


THE  120TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  UNION 
TEMPLE 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  B:ftASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  forthcoming  120th 
anniversary  celebration  of  Union  Tem- 
ple. 17  Eastern  Parkway.  Brooklyn,  the 
oldest  reform  synagogue  in  Brooklyn  and 
Long  Island. 

A  year-long  series  of  events  have  been 
planned  to  commemorate  the  anniver- 
sary which  will  be  climaxed  with  a  din- 
ner to  be  held  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  on 
Saturday  evening.  June  7.  1969.  Pour 
living  past  presidents,  including  the  pres- 
ident, will  be  honored  by  the  600- family 
congregation  at  this  event. 

The  four  past  presidents  are  former 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Emil  N.  Baar: 
State  Comptroller  Arthur  Levitt:  Edward 
Elman.  and  Morris  Messing  as  well  as 
Charles  Rockmore.  industrialist  and 
president. 

Dr.  Maurice  N.  Eisendrath.  president 
of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations, will  be  the  guest  speaker  at 
the  oiaening  convocation.  The  event,  con- 
sisting of  Sabbath  services,  will  be  held 
on  Friday.  October  25.  8:15  p.m. 

Paul  Kwartin.  noted  American  cantor, 
accompanied  by  Union  Temple's  aug- 
mented choir  of  22  voices,  will  perform 
the  Hebrew  Musical  Liturgy,  directed  by 
Joe  Hansen.  A  reception  wiU  round  out 
the  event. 

Rabbi  A.  Stanley  Dreyfus,  spiritual 
leader  of  the  temple,  will  conduct  the 
Sabbath  services  He  is  a  great  believer 
In  American  liberal  Judaism.  Rabbi 
Dreyfus  has  served  the  ministry  both  in 
this  country  and  in  London.  England. 
He  was  ordained  in  the  rabbinate  in 
June  1946. 

He  was  awarded  Master  of  Hebrew 
Letters  Degree  from  the  Hebrew  Union 
College,  Cincinnati,  and  has  been  affili- 
ated with  Union  Temple  since  August 
1965.  His  23  years  of  experience  as  a 
spiritual  leader  is  serving  him  well  in  the 
preparing  of  programs  for  the  120th  an- 
niversary of  Union  Temple. 

Union  Temple's  congregation,  whose 
membership  includes  many  leaders  in 
public,  religious,  philanthropic,  and  civic 
life  of  the  community,  grew  out  of  the 
merger  in  1921  of  two  synagogues — Tem- 
ple Beth  Elohlm  of  Williamsburg,  known 
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as  the  Keap  St.  Temple  and  Temple 
Israel. 

Temple  Beth  Elohlm  of  Williamsburg 
was  founded  in  1848  and  incorporated  in 
1851.  In  1876  it  built  Keap  St.  Temple. 
Temple  Israel,  founded  in  1869.  built  its 
temple  at  Lafayette  and  Bedford  Avenue, 
which  later  was  taken  over  by  the  city 
for  its  Brooklyn  traffic  court. 

Since  the  merger,  Union  Temple  flour- 
ished. The  present  10-story  Union  Tem- 
ple building  was  erected  in  1926.  During 
the  process  of  construction,  the  congre- 
gation was  invited  to  worship  in  the 
Duryea  Presbyterian  Church.  This  was 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Brooklyn 
that  a  Jewish  congregation  worshipped 
in  a  Christian  church. 

Union  Temple  has  been  described  as 
the  Community  House  Ideal"— a  meet- 
ing place  for  social,  educational,  athletic, 
as  well  as  religious  activities. 

Past  presidents  of  the  temple  include 
Arthur  Levitt,  State  Comptroller:  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Emil  N.  Baar:  the 
late  Supreme  Court  Justice  Charles  M. 
Cohen.  Edward  Elman,  president  of  the 
New  York  Federation  of  Reform  Syna- 
gogues, and  Morris  Messing,  industrialist 
and  communal  leader. 
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SHAMEFUL  MALADMINISTRATION 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  FUiDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  ad- 
dress delivered  August  19  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  assumption  of  the  presidency 
of  the  American  Agricultural  Economics 
Association  In  Bozeman,  Mont.,  Prof. 
Harold  P.  Breimyer  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  had  some  pointed  criticism  of 
the  "maladministration''  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  under  Secretary 
Orvllle  Freeman. 

With  a  long-needed  change  In  Depart- 
ment leadership  now  only  a  matter  of  a 
few  months,  Mr.  Breimyer's  comments 
are  especially  pertinent,  and  hopefully 
will  help  to  guide  Mr.  Freeman's  suc- 
cessor to  better  ways.  Here  are  excerpts 
from  his  talk: 

Of  the  sU  categories,  the  two  that  Interest 
us  most  and  that  present  the  most  awesome 
Issues  of  conflict  of  purpose  are  the  tradi- 
tional research  and  education  activities  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  commodity  operations 
on  the  other.  Make  no  mistake  about  It.  the 
commodity  management  activities  dominate 
the  Department.  In  them  lies  the  most  en- 
trenched power.  They  are  the  most  politi- 
cally sensitive.  The  Interests  of  those  opera- 
tions, expressed  honestly  and  sincerely, 
blanket  the  Department:  they  conflict  with 
various  other  activities  and  most  sharply 
with  the  objectivity  and  academic-style  In- 
tegrity that  must  mark  research,  education 
and  statistical  reporting. 

Let  me  cite  a  couple  of  Instances  of  built- 
in  conflict.  One  relates  to  that  trled-and- 
tested  service,  economic  outlook  work.  Prob- 
ably this  best  epitomizes  the  equUlbrlimi- 
analysls  economist  applying  his  skills  In  the 
public  service.  The  extent  to  which  the  com- 
modity operations  of  the  Department  Inter- 
fere with  accurate  and  effective  outlook  work 


has  seldom  been  acknowledged.  What  Is  the 
outlook  for  the  price  of  grains?  Ingenious 
statistical  analyses  are  useful  but  equally 
relevant  would  be  a  reading  on  the  state  of 
mind  of  managers  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Very  often,  the  prospects  for 
prices  of  grain  are  affected  crucially  by  the 
decisions  of  the  CCC  In  managing  In  stocks 
Or  consider  the  unforeseeable  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service  negotiations  and  policies 
with  regard  to  exports,  particularly  In  con- 
cessionary sales.  On  several  occasions  the  fall 
outlook  for  commodities  such  as  soybeans,  as 
published  by  hardworking  economists  In  the 
USDA.  has  proved  too  bearish,  as  the  FAS 
followed  Its  calendar  of  being  conservative 
In  September,  hopeful  In  January,  and  proud 
of  success  m  June.  If  the  PAS  were  not  so 
cautious  In  September  It  could  not  look  so 
good  In  June.  All  this  Is  understandable  and 
even  rational,  but  It  Interferes  with  accurate 
outlooklng  forecasting  .  .  . 

What  about  research?  On  this  I  choose 
words  carefully.  Doubtless  l)oth  physical  re- 
search and  economic  research  remote  from 
Department  operating  programs  are  safely 
Insulated  As  to  whether  all  economic  re- 
search Is  untouched,  the  test  Is  whether  the 
mandate  of  separating  general  economic 
studies  from  operating  program  analysis  Is 
being  observed.  For  every  economic  pro- 
gram, program  analysis  should  be  con- 
ducted. But  It  should  be  Identified  as  such 
and  sharply  distinguished  from  traditional 
economic  studies.  Although  the  publication 
policies  of  the  Department  that  seem  to  be 
directed  mainly  to  ensuring  that  nothlni; 
shall  be  released  that  Is  derogatory  toward 
the  Department's  operating  programs  or 
policy  stands  .  .   . 

The  segregation  of  commodity  programs 
Including  program  analysis  from  conven- 
tional economic  work  Is  made  more  difficult 
by  one  grievous  error  In  the  Department's 
administrative  structure.  It  Is  the  placing  of 
the  Director  of  Agricultural  Economics  In  the 
ambiguous  and  conflicting  double  assign- 
ment of  supervising  the  Department's  eco- 
nomic and  statistical  functions  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  serving  as  the  principal  policy 
advisor  to  the  Secretary  on  the  other.  Al- 
though the  record  of  Incumbents  In  that 
position  to  date  Is  exemplary  this  does  not 
divert  from  the  basic  structural  flaw  which 
Invites  compromising  one  In  favor  of  the 
other.  My  judgment  on  this  treads  on  some 
toes,  but  If  we  value  the  Integrity  of  eco- 
nomic Inquiry  we  must  cultivate  conditions 
that  conduce  toward  It. 

Lastly,  the  quasl-judlclal  responsibilities  of 
the  Department.  No  role  of  the  agency  and 
the  Secretary  Is  more  sensitive  and  more  vital 
or  more  urgently  requires  spotless  perform- 
ance. In  several  assignments  the  Secretary 
plays  such  a  role.  One  Is  the  regulation  of 
public  livestock  and  poultry  markets  under 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  and  of  com- 
modity trading  under  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act.  A  second  Is  the  administration 
of  marketing  orders  and  agreements.  This 
second  kind  of  assignment  could  become 
more  general  If  U  S.  agriculture  should  go  the 
bargaining  route  that  many  groups  advocate 
In  most  bargaining  proposals,  the  Secretary 
is  given  a  combined  administrative  and 
umpiring  function. 

A  common  technique  In  administering 
marketing  orders  Is  the  public  hearing.  This 
provides  for  airing  opposing  views,  for  ren- 
dering an  objective  and  impartial  decision 
based  on  the  findings,  and  for  them  pub- 
lishing the  decisions  and  the  reasons  there- 
for. To  work  fairly,  such  a  system  must  be 
governed  by  a  code  of  procedures.  For  many 
years  this  was  the  common  law  concept  of 
due  process,  but  In  1946  the  Congress  enacted 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  A  primary 
clause  In  the  Act  requires  that  whenever 
a  decision  Is  required  by  statute  to  be  based 
on  evidence  In  a  record,  the  only  evidence 
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to  be  considered  Is  that  which  Is  brought 
forth  In  the  record  of  the  hearing  and  made 
public.  Implementing  this  provision,  the 
USDA  has  long  had  an  Internal  regulation 
decreeing  that  once  the  hearing  Is  closed, 
no  member  of  the  Department  shall  discuss 
the  content  of  a  marketing  order  hearing 
with  any  interested  party. 

It  Is  a  distressing  fact  that  In  recent  years 
the  conduct  of  top  USDA  officials  has  been 
a  travesty  on  this  due  process  rule.  The 
malfeasance  has  been  most  obvious  In  milk 
order  affairs.  In  my  observation  the  public 
hearing  has  sometimes  been  little  more  than 
motion  necessarily  gone  through. 

The  climax  came  In  the  decision  to  lift 
dairy  price  supports  this  year  to  the  maxi- 
mum permitted  by  law.  It  has  been  reported 
widely  and  reliably  that  the  decision  was 
made  at  the  highest  executive  level  In  the 
political  setting  I  have  Just  named,  and  the 
task  of  Department  officials  was  essentially 
to  find  language  to  rationalize  It. 

All  this  Is  a  shameful  maladnUnlstratlon 
of  extremely  Important  responsibilities  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Affected  there- 
by Is  the  welfare  of  whole  industries  not 
to  mention  that  of  consumers  of  food.  Also 
a  serious  consequence  Is  the  damage  done 
to  the  sense  of  integrity,  and  the  esprit  de 
corps,  of  the  professional  staff  of  the  De- 
partment. 


OF  THE  THREE,  ONLY  MR.  HUM- 
PHREY OFFERS  QUALITIES  NA- 
"nON    WILL    DESPERATELY    NEED 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  election  year  we  are 
faced  with  the  very  clear  choice  of 
whether  or  not  America  will  continue  to 
move  forward.  We  are  faced  with  the 
choice  between  the  politics  of  fear  and 
the  politics  of  responsible  action.  We 
must  choose  between  the  low  road  being 
traveled  by  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Wallace 
and  the  high  road  being  traveled  by  Vice 
President  Humphrey.  The  choice  before 
the  American  people  has  never  been  more 
clearly  expressed  than  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial by  the  well  known  and  highly  re- 
spected Nashville  Tennessean.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  text  of  the  editorial, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  the  time 
to  read  it  carefully: 

Of  the  Three.  Only  Mr.  Homphret  Offers 
Qualities  Nation  Will  Desperately  Need 
As  voters  look  to  the  November  election 
In  the  troubled  and  turbulent  year  of  1968 
there  Is  a  cloud  of  uneasiness  and  unrest 
.settling  over  the  land. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  threatens  world  peace 
.'tnd  drains  the  domestic  economy.  Warfare 
in  the  cities  threatens  order  and  drains  na- 
tional self-confldence. 

Old  people  seem  unable  to  communicate 
with  the  young;  young  people  say  they  don't 
trust  anybody  over  30  White  people  are 
hostile  to  black  people  because  of  riots  In 
the  cities:  black  people  are  hostile  to  white 
people  because  of  justice  too  long  denied: 
the  well-to-do  and  the  middle  class  think 
of  the  poor  as  shiftless  and  lazy;  the  poor 
think  of  the  rich  as  arrogant  and  the  middle 
class  as  unfeeling. 

In  this  environment  the  voters  enthusias- 
tically respond  to  overworked  political  cliches 
as  they  look  for  too-simple  solutions  to  the 
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most   complex   equations   in   the   history   of 
man. 

A  candidate  says,  "let  us  have  law  and 
order,"  and  this  evokes  an  emotional  out- 
burst as  if  the  crying  needs  of  the  cities 
suddenly  had  been  met. 

A  candidate  says,  "let  us  get  all  the  way 
In  the  war  in  Vietnam,  or  get  all  the  way 
out,"  and  there  are  cheers  and  ovations  as 
If  the  critical  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia  has 
been  won. 

It  Is  because  these  simplistic,  cut-and- 
drled  statements  express  what  people  want 
to  do — not  what  can  be  done — that  Richard 
M  Nixon  now  leads  In  all  the  public  opinion 
polls  In  the  race  for  the  presidency  and 
George  C.  Wallace  has  found  such  widespread 
favorable  voter  sentiment. 

Mr.  Nixon  Is  the  master  of  mixed  general- 
izations. Mr.  Wallace  Is  the  master  of  specific 
generalization.  In  ordinary  times  the  vague 
utterances  of  Mr.  Nixon  would  be  uninspir- 
ing and  the  direct  slams  of  Mr.  Wallace  would 
be  a  Joke. 

In  the  current  campaign  there  Is  not  a 
single  Issue  which  Mr  Nixon  has  met  head- 
on;  not  a  single  problem  area  for  which  he 
has  offered  a  clear-cut.  positive  workable 
program. 

And  there  Is  not  a  single  Issue  for  which 
Mr.  Wallace  hasn't  offered  a  positive  answer — 
Invariably  the  wrong  one. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  campaign  Mr. 
Nixon's  strategy  has  been  to  obscure  the 
Issues  In  a  smokescreen  of  meaningless  rhet- 
oric. Mr.  Wallace  has  had  a  different  ap- 
proach. He  has  sought  to  set  fire  to  the  Issues 
and  let  reason  burn.  But  at  some  point  the 
voters  of  the  nation  must  come  to  see 
through  the  smoke  and  fire  and  view  the 
future  of  the  country  In  terms  of  what  must 
be  done  and  what  can  be  done  realistically. 
And  there  Is  but  one  candidate  In  the  race 
for  the  presidency  who  has  demonstrated  a 
recognition  that  It  will  take  more  than  cam- 
paign oratory  to  make  a  successful  presi- 
dency. 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  the  public  opinion 
polls  Indicate,  Is  not  ahead  in  the  political 
popularity  contest. 

He  has  not  sought  to  become  an  "easy 
answer"  candidate.  He  knows  and  admits 
there  are  no  easy  answers.  Beyond  that  his 
personality,  his  wisdom,  his  compassion  and 
his  conviction  have  been  submerged  over  a 
period  of  trying  years  In  the  fog  of  xm- 
popularlty  which  has  surrounded  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 
Too  few  people  have  come  to  see  him  as 
his  own  man. 

But  as  the  few  remaining  weeks  pass  be- 
fore the  election,  the  voters  of  the  nation  are 
going  to  have  to  ponder  the  true  nature  of 
the  world  In  which  they  live.  They  are  going 
to  have  to  look  honestly  at  the  three  men 
who  ask  for  their  votes  and  decide  which 
one  of  the  three  can  best  be  trusted  with 
the  trying  and  tremendous  power  of  the 
presidency.  They  must  ask:  Can  Richard 
Nixon  be  trusted?  Should  George  Wallace 
be  trusted? 

The  voters  must  look  at  each  man  as  an 
Individual  and  judge  not  what  the  man 
promises  he  will  do.  but  what  can  be  done 
to  take  the  nation  through  a  terribly  dlflBcult 
time. 

It  Is  easy  to  promise — as  Mr.  Nixon  does — 
that  he  will  end  the  war  and  that  In  the 
meantime  he  will  prosecute  It  more  effec- 
tively. It  Is  easy  to  promise — as  Mr.  Wallace 
does — that  he  will  "win  the  war  or  get  out." 
It  is  easy  to  promise — as  Mr.  Nixon  does — 
that  rioting  In  the  streets  will  end  when 
he  becomes  President  because  law  and  order 
win  prevail.  It  Is  easy  to  promise — as  Mr. 
Wallace  does — that  rioters  will  be  shot. 

It  Is  more  difficult  and  less  popular  to 
say  candidly  to  the  American  people — as  Mr. 
Humphrey  does — that  It  will  require  still 
more   patience,   more   determination   and   a 
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greater  effort  than  ever  before  to  find  a  way 
to  peace  In  Vietnam.  It  Is  more  honest — If 
less  attractive — to  say  to  the  American  people 
that  more  and  better  trained  and  better  paid 
police  officers  are  needed  to  fight  crime — but 
to  admit  that  the  riots  and  violence  In  the 
slums  of  the  cities  won't  go  away  until  con- 
ditions which  create  unrest  are  wiped  out. 
These  are  not  words  most  Americans  want 
to  hear.  Mr.  Humphrey  Is  challenging  the 
nation  at  a  time  when  Its  people  want  to 
turn  away  from  reality  and  seek  shelter  from 
pressure  and  tension.  But  this  Is  no  time  to 
dodge  or  hide. 

Throughout  his  career  Mr.  Humphrey  has 
been  the  apostle  of  the  unpopular  cause.  If 
one  figure  In  American  politics  has  been 
willing  to  stand  up  against  the  storm  and 
tide  of  extremism  It  has  been  Mr.  Humphrey. 
When  the  nation  was  hung  up  on  witch 
hunts,  and  Mr.  Nixon  was  leading  the  way. 
Mr.  Humphrey  was  working  to  put  down  false 
fears  and  to  protect  the  rights  and  reputa- 
tions of  Innocent  citizens. 

When  the  nation  was  hung  up  on  racism 
and  Mr  Wallace  was  leading  the  way,  Mr. 
Humphrey  was  working  to  provide  laws  to 
bring  about  equal  justice  and  opportunity 
for  every  citizen. 

He  has  been  a  progressive  mayor,  a 
thoughtful  senator,  a  party  leader  dedicated 
to  reform  and  opposed  to  blind  reaction.  If. 
as  Vice  President  he  has  been  part  of  an 
administration  which  seems  to  have  been 
too  much  Influenced  by  the  military,  the 
question  now  for  the  voters  Is  which  of  the 
three  candidates  has  the  fortitude  and  In- 
tegrity to  break  away  from  a  course  of 
militarism? 

The  answer  Is  Hubert  Humphrey. 
If  he  has  been  part  of  an  administration 
during   which   riots   have   developed   In    the 
streets,  the  question  now  for  the  voters   Is 
which  of  the  three  candidates  has  the  judg- 
ment and  compassion  to  find  the  long-range 
answers  to  social  disorder? 
The  answer  Is  Hubert  Humphrey. 
And    which    of    the    three   candidates   has 
the  Insight  to  recognize  the  forces  at  work 
In   the  world  and  has  the  capacity  to  deal 
with   those  forces  In   the  search   for  peace? 
Again,   the   answer  Is   Humphrey. 
Which  of  the  three  candidates  has  the  In- 
tellect   and    balance   and    self-confidence   to 
hold  In  his  hands  the  awesome  power  of  the 
nuclear    bomb?    That    Is    the    ultimate    and 
dangerous    question. 

Certainly  the  answer  Is  Hubert  Humphrey. 
It  Is  true  there  have  been  some  experiences 
that  have  eluded  him.  He  never  appeared 
on  national  television  with  a  pet  puppy  dog 
to  explain  away  questionable  camjjalgn  con- 
tributions. That  was  Mr.  Nixon's  major  act- 
ing role.  He  never  appeared  on  national  TV 
standing  In  a  schoolhouse  door  in  an  effort 
to  keep  Negro  students  out  of  school.  That 
was  Mr.   Wallace's  scene. 

Mr  Humphrey's  record  Is  not  marked  by 
scandal  or  stupidity  and  It  gives  Insight  to 
the  sort  of  man  he  is:  honest,  a  fighter.  In- 
telligent, loyal  to  a  fault. 

True    today    he    seems    unpopular.    He    Is 
harassed  and  heckled.  But  he  Is  no  quitter. 
It  is  In  the  nature  of  the  American  citizen 
to  analyze  and  reflect  soberly  before  decid- 
ing on  matters  of  great  consequence. 

The  coming  election  Is  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence. What  Is  needed  Is  leadership  that 
Is  willing  to  deal  with  determination  and 
conscience  In  the  years  ahead,  attracting — 
not  dismissing — the  best  brains  available  and  • 
the  best  talent  available  to  move  the  country 
on  a  sensible  and  sound  course. 

The  times  are  perilous.  Wishing  they 
would  change  and  putting  false  hopes  in 
phantom  leaders  will  only  make  the  future 
more  difficult. 

The  nation  needs  Hubert  Humphrey  to 
be  president  more   than  Hubert  Humphrey 
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needs  the  office  to  cUnuix  a  career  of  diatin- 

gulshed  sen'lce. 

He  Is  the  candidate  who  can  be  trusted. 
This  newspaper  endorses  his  candidacy, 
pleads  his  cause  and  urges  his  election. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RAILROAD  PASSENGERS  BE 
DAMNED? 


October  9,  1968 


IRISH  IMMIGRATION 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NrW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVKS 
Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned,  as  are  many  other 
Members  of  Congress,  about  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  Irish  Immigrants  In  se- 
curing visas  to  the  United  States.  As  a 
result  of  recent  amendments  to  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Irish  im- 
migration has  been  cut  back  to  a  trickle 
because  Ireland  is  not  in  a  position  to 
compete  with  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
Imnilgrant  visas. 

Hearings  have  been  held  by  Subcom- 
mittee No.  1  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  find  a  way  to  remove 
this  handicap  confronting  Ireland  and 
other  countries  of  Northern  Europe.  The 
hearings  have  only  reemphasized  the  fact 
that  the  labor  certification  provisions  of 
the  act  of  October  3,  1965,  and  the  defec- 
tive phaseout  of  the  national  origins  sys- 
tem are  the  reasons  for  the  curtailment 
of  Irish  immigration. 

On  July  16,  1968.  I  Introduced  H.R. 
18627  which  offers  a  flexible  formula  to 
offer  some  measure  of  relief  to  natives 
of  those  countries  who  will  not  be  able  to 
receive  immigrant  visas  due  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  recent  amendments  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  This 
legislation  would  permit  the  use  of  the 
visa  numbers  already  authorized,  but  not 
used  during  fiscal  year  1968.  by  allowing 
the  President  to  reserve  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  unused  niunbers  for  use  in  alleviat- 
ing the  undue  hardship  caused  by  imple- 
mentation of  the  recent  amendments. 
Furthermore,  this  bill  provides  that  the 
remainder  of  the  numbers  not  reserved 
may  be  reallocated  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis  to  those  preference  cate- 
gories which  are  presently  oversub- 
scribed. I  feel  that  this  legislation  is 
timely,  necessarj-,  and  will  offer  some 
measure  of  relief  to  the  unfairness  that 
has  developed  in  our  immigration  laws. 

This  legislation,  in  essence,  will  accom- 
plish two  objectives:  First,  permit  Irish 
immigrants  to  continue  to  come  to  the 
United  States  during  its  proposed  2-year 
operation:  and.  second,  eliminate  some 
of  the  backlog  in  the  preference  cate- 
gories, thus  permitting  Ireland  and  other 
countries  of  Western  Europe  to  compete 
favorably  for  visa  numbers. 

In  these  closing  days  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. I  feel  that  it  is  most  imperative 
that  action  be  taken  to  provide  visas  to 
those  countries  which  have  traditionally 
given  immigrants  to  the  United  States. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
taking  whatever  steps  may  be  necessary 
to  have  this  remedial  legislation  enacted 
before  the  adjournment  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  begins 
consideration  of  standards  aboard  pas- 
senger trains,  it  is  a  time  of  reflection  by 
Members  of  Congress,  and  indeed,  all 
Americans  to  whom  rail  transportation 
is  seen  to  be  swiftly  disappearing. 

Certainly  all  sides  must  be  measured, 
but  today's  Washington  Evening  Star 
contained  an  editorial  which  aptly  puts 
into  perspective  conditions  existing  today 
in  ran  service.  The  editorial  follows: 
Passengeks  Be  Damned? 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
begun  consideration  of  what  could  be  the 
moat  lmf>ortant  single  decision  dealing  with 
railroad  passenger  transportation  In  the 
agency's  81 -year  history. 

Specifically,  the  ten  commissioners  must 
decide  whether  to  approve  the  recommenda- 
tions of  one  of  Its  hearing  examiners.  John 
S.  Messer.  and  set  down  for  the  first  time  at 
least  minimum  standards  for  services  aboard 
passenger  trains.  These  would  Include  ade- 
quate speed,  dining  and  sleeping  cars  de- 
pending on  the  length  of  the  run.  air  condi- 
tioning and  cleanliness. 

The  railroads  contend  they  lost  $485  mil- 
lion last  year  operating  passenger  trains.  They 
say  there  Is  no  market  for  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice— except  commuter  runs  and  distances  up 
to  about  400  mlle» — and  setting  new  stand- 
ards for  on-board  services  would  cost  them 
more  money.  They  say  further  the  ICC  has 
no  power  to  set  such  standards. 

But  two  young  lawyers — one  representing 
the  California  Public  Utilities  Commission 
and  the  other  the  National  Association  of 
Railroad  Passengers — have  urged  the  nor- 
mally somnolent  ICC  to  come  out  of  Its  slum- 
ber long  enough  to  realize  that  times  have 
Indeed  changed  since  1887.  when  the  ICC  was 
first  organized. 

They  have  reminded  the  commissioners 
that  when  the  ICC  was  founded  railroads 
were  righting  each  other  to  woo  passengers. 
And  they  say — rightfully,  we  think — that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  Is  broad  enough  to 
allow  the  commission  to  require  the  rail- 
roads to  see  that  the  segment  of  the  travel- 
ing public — 106  million  passengers  last  year 
— which  wants  to  ride  the  trains  for  distances 
longer  than  commuting  continues  to  have 
not  only  Just  a  train,  but  an  adequate  train. 

Por  the  past  10  years  railroads  have  been 
permitted  to  eliminate  more  than  1.000  in- 
terstate uassenger  trains.  Admittedly,  many 
no  longer  were  used.  But  now  the  number 
of  intercity  trains  is  down  to  fewer  than  600. 
and  some  sections  of  the  nation  are  without 
any  rail  passenger  service. 

The  service  that  remains  Is  In  some  cases 
continually  downgraded  by  railroads  anxious 
to  discourage  the  remmalnlng  passengers. 
One  of  the  worst  such  cases  Is  the  Southern 
Pacific  Co  .  and  Its  once-famous  Sunset  Lim- 
ited between  New  Orleans  and  Los  Angeles. 

Progressively,  since  the  late  19508.  the  Sun- 
set has  been  stripped  of  sleeping  and  dining 
cars  and  the  other  refinements  that  once 
made  it  a  popular  luxury  streamliner.  Even- 
tually, the  railroad  refused  to  check  baggage, 
leaving  passengers  and  their  luggage  to  share 
limited  seating  on  the  2.033-mUe.  45' i -hour 
run.  Now  the  train — three  coaches  and  a  food 
vending  machine  car — is  even  placed  on  sid- 
ings while  freight  trains  roll  by. 


Despite  the  deplorable  conditions  aboard, 
more  than  160,000  persons  rode  the  Sunset 
last  year. 

Some  railroads  have  upgraded  their  trains 
and  show  a  profit  on  passengers.  Seaboard 
Coast  Line  turns  a  profit  on  Its  Florida- 
bound  streamliners.  But  its  trains  are  clean. 
Seaboard  lures  passengers  with  movies, 
games,  free  champagne  and  candlelight  din- 
ners. What  works  for  them  might  well  pay 
off  for  the  Southern  Pacific 


NATIONAL  COST  OP  LIVING 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following: 

{From  the  Republican,  Sept.  20.  1968 1 
An  EDrroMAL 

The  national  cost  of  living  for  the  average 
city  family  has  now  increased  nearly  1 1  6 
per  cent  since  the  Johnson-Humphrey  .^ri- 
mlnistratlon  took  office  on  January  20.  196ri 

And  the  latest  cost  of  living  index  releaspd 
by  the  Labor  Department  showed  that  :n 
June  and  July  the  cost  of  living  was  risin? 
at  an  annual  rate  of  six  per  cent. 

The  coFt  of  living  index  In  July  was  4.3  per 
cent  higher  than  it  was  a  year  isefore.  Thus 
a  six  per  cent  rate  of  Increase  in  June  a:i<i 
July  reveals  that  living  costs  are  movin? 
upward  more  rapidly.  Living  costs  in  Julv 
were  more  than  17  percent  above  the  level  ■  i 
January.  1961.  when  the  Democratic  regime 
came  into  power. 

This  increase  is  substantially  greater  than 
the  12.3  per  cent  cost  of  living  advance  from 
1949  to  1953,  which  Included  the  era  of  the 
Korean  war  and  the  widespread  hoarditii 
and  scare  buying  that  led  to  the  imposition 
of  wage  and  price  controls. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  by  economists  th.n 
the  cost  of  living  advance  of  recent  year^ 
have  been  primarily  Influenced  by  Admin- 
istration spending  pKJllcies,  which  has  pro- 
duced an  uninterrupted  chain  of  deficits 

As  a  result  of  the  increase  in  the  three 
and  one-half  years  of  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey Administration,  this  is  what  h;i? 
happened: 

Your  dollar  of  January.  1965,  is  now  worth 
less  than  90  cents. 

A  ten-dollar  bill  acquired  in  Januarv. 
1965,  is  now  worth  88.96. 

A  SlOO  paycheck  in  January,  1965,  is  now 
worth  $89.63. 

A  $500  savings  account  in  January.  1965. 
IS  now  worth  $448.15.  a  loss  of  nearly  $52. 

A  $10,000  Insurance  policy  in  January.  1965. 
is  now  worth  $8,963  90.  a  depreciation  of 
$1,037.10. 

Retirement  income  of  $2,500  a  year  I.t 
January.  1965.  is  now  down  to  $2,240.73.  a 
loss  of  $259.27. 

In  fact,  the  crucial  economic  Issue  of  the 
1968  political  campaign  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  few  basic  questions. 

How  much  more  can  you  take  of  the 
present  rise  in  living  costs? 

How  much  more  can  the  nation  take  of 
the  reckless  spending  policies  that  have  kci.- 
erated  this  rise  In  living  costs? 

Are  these  policies  to  be  continued,  and 
possibly  expanded,  by  a  successor  Democratic 
Administration  composed  of  officials  who  had 
leadership  roles  in  the  present  Administra- 
tion? Or  Is  it  time  for  a  Republican  Ad- 
ministration to  take  over  and  Inject  order 
and  priorities  Into  a  chaotic  jungle  of  Inef- 
fective programs? 
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These  questions  are  of  special  Interest  to 
the  poor  and  the  elderly,  who  have  been  hit 
hardest  by  the  Inflation  of  recent  years. 

Frequently,  the  sharpest  increases  In  food 
prices  have  been  in  those  foods  that  are  con- 
sumed most  commonly  by  low-Income 
families. 

These  food  price  Increases  have  not  gone 
Into  greater  profits  for  the  farmer,  who  often 
has  found  the  prices  he  receives  for  his 
crops  going  down,  and  his  costs  going  up.  so 
that  he  has  been  locked  In  a  price-cost 
squeeze. 

Here  are  examples  of  Increases  In  a  number 
of  common-use  food  Items  between  January. 
1965.  when  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Admin- 
istration took  office,  and  June,  1968,  all  taken 
from  Government  reports: 

Hamburgers.  49.2  to  55.8  cents  per  pound, 
up  13.4  per  cent:  pork  chops  88.4  to  100.6 
cents  per  jxjund,  up  13.8  per  cent;  pork 
roast,  61.3  to  72  cents  per  pound,  up  17  4 
per  cent:  sliced  bacon,  67  to  82  8  cents  per 
pound,  up  23  6  per  cent;  whole  ham,  60.8- 
to  683  cents  per  pound,  up  12.3  per  cent; 
frankfurters,  62.2  to  70.9  cents  per  pound, 
up  14  per  cent:  milk  bought  nt  the  gro- 
cery. 47.8  to  53  8  cents  per  half  gallon,  up 
12  5  per  cent:  milk  delivered,  52  8  to  60.7 
cents  per  half  gallon,  up  15  per  cent:  oranges, 
per  dozen,  78  1  to  90.3  cents,  up  15.6  per 
cent:  fresh  tomatoes.  32  9  to  37.9  cents  per 
pound,  up  15.2  per  cent;  cola  drink,  54.7 
to  65.1  cents  per  72-ounce  carton,  up  19 
per  cent. 

Such  a  record  argues  loudly  for  a  change 
In  direction. 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  PROGRAM  AT 
MOUNT  SENARIO  COLLEGE 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  .small 
college  In  my  congressional  district. 
Mount  Senario  College,  located  at  Lady- 
smith.  Wis.,  has  implemented  a  program 
aimed  at  alleviating  the  depressed  condi- 
tions of  American  Indians  located  within 
commuting  distance  of  the  college. 

The  program,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mount  Senario  College's  new  president, 
Dr.  Walter  H.  Thomson,  is  designed  to 
extend  the  college'.s  academic  and  cul- 
tural resources  of  these  young  "forgot- 
ten Americans." 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  makes  scholar- 
ships available  to  students  who  are  in 
the  upper  two-thirds  of  their  class.  This 
provision,  however,  does  not  benefit  the 
student  who  has  a  good  learning  poten- 
tial, but  a  marginal  record.  This  evidence 
of  underachievement  is  most  frequently 
the  result  of  cultural  deprivation  and 
l.ick  of  opportunity  to  fulfill  native 
ability. 

A  sense  of  urgency  and  deep  concern 
has  prompted  Mount  Senario  College  to 
undertake  this  project  before  securing 
financial  assistance  from  public  or  pri- 
vate sources.  Full  use  is  made  of  the 
physical  facilities,  faculty,  and  staff.  As 
a  result  of  the  contact  established  by 
Sister  Angelica  Vogel.  director  of  the 
Indian  Institute,  and  her  staff,  10  Amer- 
ican Indians  are  presently  studying  on 
campus.  Tutorial  assistance  Is  provided  to 
CXrV 1913— Part  23 
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correct  the  educational  deficiencies  of 
some  of  these  Indians.  Without  the  help 
of  Mount  Senario  College,  these  Indians 
would  not  have  the  educational  oppor- 
tunity which  they  now  have,  and  I  com- 
mend Mount  Senario  College  for  taking 
the  initiative  to  start  a  program  designed 
to  assist  the  American  Indian. 
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EDUCATION:  A  KEY  TO  THE  FUTURE 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  a  most  thoughtful  ad- 
dress, entitled.  "Education:  A  Key  to  the 
Future."  which  was  delivered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  Honorable  Wilbur 
J.  Cohen,  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Order  of  Ahepa  in  New  York  City  on 
August  22.  1968. 

I  was  present  to  hear  Secretarj'  Cohen 
on  this  occasion,  and  I  am  very  pleased 
to  draw  this  address  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Education:  A  Key  to  the  Future 

Many  centuries  ago  Plato  wrote  that  "the 
direction  in  which  education  starts  a  man 
will  determine  his  future  life."  The  truth  In 
his  statement  has  never  been  more  widely 
acknowledged  than  it  Is  today.  For  today  we 
are  living  in  a  period  which  future  historians 
may  refer  to  as  the  age  of  education.  In  the 
past  five  years  alone  the  Congress  has  passed 
more  than  40  bills  supporting  education.  Per- 
haps this  would  be  an  appropriate  time  to 
pause  and  reflect  on  some  of  the  progress  and 
problems  in  education. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment,  the  Impor- 
tance of  schools  In  this  country — the  progress 
they  have  heli>ed  make  and  their  great  po- 
tential. They  have  released  talent,  channeled 
ambition,  opened  doors  of  opportunity. 

But  we  also  know  that  some  schools  have 
failed  to  achieve  these  goals.  They  have  done 
just  the  opposite — confirming  expectations 
of  failure,  stlffllng  creativity,  stunting  Imag- 
ination and  intellectual  growth. 

The  fact  Is  that  many  of  our  schools, 
particularly  in  central  cities  and  Isolated 
rural  areas,  are  not  capable  of  providing  the 
quality  of  education  that  our  modem  day 
society  demands.  They  are  Inadequately  fi- 
nanced. They  are  rigidly  and  inefficiently 
organized.  Classrooms  are  understaffed  and 
overcrowded.  Children  receive  little  Individ- 
ual attention.  The  quality  of  teaching  is  low 
and  there  are  few  Incentives  for  teachers  to 
improve  their  skills.  Many  of  our  youngsters 
are  being  deprived  of  opportunities  that  could 
help  them  overcome  the  handicaps  of  poverty 
and  discrimination. 

The  personal  and  social  costs  of  an  Inade- 
quate education  are  too  great  to  be  left  un- 
attended. Individuals  suffer  In  terms  of  self- 
fulflllment.  cultural  and  social  attainment 
and  economic  productivity.  The  nation  suf- 
fers In  wasted  human  resources,  welfare  costs, 
and  crime. 

Anyone  who  Is  interested  In  the  nation's 
future  must  help  with  the  Job  of  improving 
our  schools  so  that  they  can  adequately  pre- 
pare our  children  for  responsible  adulthood. 
This  Is  a  job  that  Is  too  complex  and  too 
monumental  to  be  left  to  the  educators  alone. 
Parents,  school  board  members,  local  officials. 


businessmen,  labor  leaders,  and  the  students . 
themselves  must  become  Involved  In  the 
difficult  and  exacting  task  of  designing  our 
schools  to  meet  today's  and  tomorrow's  de- 
mands. It  win  take  a  vast  expenditure  of 
money,  energy  and  Imagination. 

THE    IMPETUS    FOR    CHANCE     MUST    COME    FROM 
THE  L,OCAL  COMMUNITY 

While  the  Federal  Government  can  help 
in  solving  many  of  today's  educational  prob- 
lems, the  real  Impetus  for  change  and  Im- 
provement must  come  from  the  local  com- 
munity. It  must  organize  the  schools  to  ac- 
commodate Innovation  and  stimulate  change. 
New  Ideas  and  experimentation  must  be  en- 
couraged and  successful  experiments  must 
be  adopted  in  classrooms  throughout  the 
country.  Too  often  the  results  of  experiments 
are  delayed  in  application  or  Ignored  com- 
pletely. It  has  been  estimated  there  Is  a  30 
year  lag  between  the  development  of  an  In- 
novation in  education  and  its  widespread 
adoption  This  gap  must  be  closed.  The  world 
Is  moving  too  rapidly  to  wait  30  years  for  a 
good  Idea  to  be  put  Into  practice.  The  thrust 
for  change  must  come  from  within  the  school 
system  as  well  as  from  without.  Businessmen, 
accountants,  lawyers,  physicians,  social  work- 
ers, and  many  other  Individuals,  working 
with  school  administrators  and  school  boards, 
can  encourage  and  Introduce  new  Ideas  which 
win  modernize  and  streamline  the  schools. 

Many  new  Ideas  In  education  are  being 
discussed  today — and  there  are  more  to  come. 
Some  are  very  controversial,  some  are  well  ac- 
cepted and  others  may  work  In  one  locality 
but  not  another  But  we  must  explore  new 
ways  of  educating. 

Some  of  the  most  exciting  and  promising 
ideas  are  developing  from  research  related 
to  the  early  learning  abilities  of  children. 
There  Is  a  growing  body  of  knowledge  that 
very,  very  young  children  can  be  stimulated 
to  learn  far  more  than  has  been  expected 
in  the  past  By  beginning  at  the  earliest 
possible  stage  In  a  child's  development,  one 
scientist  believes  that  we  could  perhaps 
stretch  the  IQ  of  future  generations  by  per- 
haps 30  points.  I  believe  that  we  could  have 
a  •Revolution  In  Learning"  within  this  gen- 
eration by  Investing  more  attention,  time 
and  money  in  the  early  years  of  life. 

Today  many  of  our  children  are  damaged 
by  our  failure  to  stimulate  them  intellec- 
tually In  the  years  when  they  are  most  eager 
to  learn — between  birth  and  age  6.  They  are 
crippled  for  life  because  we  have  ignored 
their  innate  curiosity  and  their  desire  for 
achievement. 

THE     IMPORTANCF    OP     PRESCHOOL     LEARNING 

These  children,  particularly  the  socially 
and  culturally  deprived  child,  could  be  given 
a  head  start  In  learning  through  creative, 
stimulating  experiences  in  day  care  centers, 
nurseries  or  kindergartens.  Yet  few  com- 
munities have  been  willing  or  able  to  pro- 
vide these  services.  In  the  1966-67  school  vear 
only  148  of  the  nation's  11,970  public  school 
systems  with  300  or  more  pupils  enrolled  had 
nursery  schools.  In  1966.  about  25  percent  of 
all  5  year  olds  did  not  attend  kindergarten 
or  school.  Eighty  percent  of  all  4-year  old 
children  were  not  enrolled  in  any  kinder- 
garten or  nursery  school.  The  lack  of  ade- 
quate day  care  facilities  is  critical.  Whether 
we  like  It  or  not  about  one-fourth  of  the 
mothers  of  children  tinder  the  age  of  .<>ix  are 
in  the  labor  force.  Four  million  children  have 
mothers  that  work.  Yet  there  are  only  li- 
censed day  care  facilities  for  475.000  chil- 
dren. The  others  are  left  with  relatives,  many 
times  teenage  brothers  and  sisters,  neigh- 
bors, and  some  are  even  left  alone  while  the 
mother  works.  Can  you  imagine  what  this 
does  to  the  child's  physical  and  mental 
development? 

We  need  a  great  public  and  prUate  effort 
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to  expand  child  care  and  early  education. 
Business  and  Industry  could  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  this  effort  by  es- 
tabllsblng  programs  for  the  children  of 
mothers  who  are  employed  by  them.  I  believe 
that  early  education  should  be  one  of  the 
nation's  highest  priorities.  For  If  we  fall  In 
the  early  years  we  have  little  to  buUd  on. 

vsm  THK  TALKtrra  or  BCSDriss  in  thk  schoou 

The  problems  that  education  faces  today 
are  broad  and  complex  and  If  we  are  to  deal 
with  them  adequately  the  resources  of  the 
whole  community  must  be  tapped.  For  ex- 
ample, the  broad  range  of  talents  and  skills 
of  the  business  community  could  be  more 
effectively  used  In  the  schools. 

Businessmen  could  be  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate in  classroom,  tutoring  and  counsel- 
ing activities. 

Training  programs  and  work  study  pro- 
grams could  be  run  cooperatively  with 
business. 

Biislnesamen  could  help  In  developing  cur- 
riculum that  Is  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the 
labor  market. 

Opportunities  should  also  be  provided  for 
more  parent  Involvement  In  the  schools.  If 
we  kept  the  schools  open  In  the  evenings  and 
the  weekend  and  during  the  summers,  par- 
eats  and.  children  could  learn  together.  Par- 
ents and  children  could  have  a  voice  In  de- 
ciding what  kinds  of  courses  and  activities 
they  wanted.  Teacher,  parent  and  student 
communications  would  be  Improved  and  the 
school  could  become  a  center  of  community 
activities. 

And  I  believe  we  should  give  the  students 
a  greater  voice  In  their  education  with  more 
opuons  for  learning.  Couldn't  high  school 
and  college  students  be  offered  alternatives 
to  a  rigid  full-time  schedule  of  classroom 
work?  Some  students  with  special  needs.  In- 
terests or  problems  often  have  no  other 
choice  than  to  drop  out  of  school  under  pres- 
ent school  policies.  Couldnt  we  set  up  pro- 
grams where  they  can  drop  In  on  a  part- 
time  basis? 

THX     QUALrrT     OF     tNSTXtrCTION 

Of  course  at  the  heart  of  education  la  the 
quality  of  Instruction.  And  I  believe  we  can 
make  some  Improvement  in  this  area  also. 
We  must  explore  ways  of  upgrading  teach- 
er's skills,  and  of  providing  Incentives  to 
attract  competent,  creative  and  dedicated 
teachers.  Perhaps  we  should  reexamine  pay 
scales  In  the  light  of  the  teacher's  experience 
and  capabilities. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  any  real  headway 
In  Improving  the  quality  of  education  we 
must  be  willing  to  Invest  much  more  In  our 
;  schools.  We  must  remove  the  current  Im- 
balances In  the  quality  of  education  among 
the  200.000  school  districts  In  the  nation. 
Many  of  the  wide  disparities  In  the  quality 
of  education  today  are  the  result  of  Inade- 
quate financial  support.  Because  of  the  scant 
financial  resources  of  low  income  states  and 
the  special  needs  of  the  disadvantaged,  the 
child  of  a  rural  southern  community  or  of  an 
Inner-clty  northern  school  is  short-changed. 
In  the  1966-67  school  year  per  pupil  expendi- 
tures ranged  from  taaQ  in  Mississippi  to  t018 
In  New  York,  although  Mississippi  actually 
devoted  a  little  more  of  Its  personal  Income 
to  education — 4.4  percent  as  compared  with 
4.3  percent  In  New  York. 

Similar  disparities  exist  in  urban  and 
suburban  school  systems.  Per  pupil  expendi- 
tures in  1962  averaged  about  (439  In  the 
suburbs  as  compared  with  WTe  in  the  cen- 
tral city.  City  schools  get  proportionately 
lees  state  school  aid  than  suburban  schools. 
A  study  of  35  cities  showed  that  the  cities 
averaged  about  $125  per  pupil  in  State  aid 
In  1966  while  suburban  districts  averaged 
$165  per  student. 
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In  general,  dtlea  must  speiul  a  greater 
proportion  of  their  Incocne  on  no-school  serv- 
ices than  suburban  areas — services  that  bene- 
fit the  commuter  as  well  as  the  city  resident 
and  taxpayer. 

CITT  aCROOLS  AND  THX  DICaSASING  TAX  BASK 

While  the  demands  on  the  cities  to  pro- 
vide more  public  servlcee  are  increasing,  the 
tax  base  is  decreasing  as  the  exodus  of  busi- 
ness and  workers  to  the  suburbs  continue. 
Thus,  the  money  available  for  the  city  schools 
is  decreasing,  while  the  need  Increases  and 
the  problems  become  more  critical. 

The  financial  problems  of  the  schools  are 
deeply  rooted  In  the  tax  structure  of  our 
communities.  Most  school  systenu  are  fi- 
nanced by  a  property  tax  which  is  incapable 
of  producing  the  revenue  needed  to  pay  for 
high  quality  education.  We  must  find  other 
ways  of  financing  our  schools. 

I  do  not  have  answers  to  the  fiscal  prob- 
lems of  State  and  local  governments  but  I 
have  suggested  two  ways  that  the  States  and 
localities  could  be  relieved  of  the  growing 
cost  of  welfare  and  enable  them  to  devote 
more  of  their  resources  to  education. 

One  way  would  be  to  raise  social  security 
benefits.  If  the  minimum  social  security  ben- 
efit were  raised  to  $70  a  month  for  an  Indi- 
vidual and  $106  for  a  couple,  and  benefits 
were  Increased  across  the  board  by  IS^r,  one 
million  four  hundred  persons  would  be  lifted 
out  of  poverty.  Many  persons  would  be  moved 
off  the  welfare  rolls  at  a  great  savings  to  the 
States. 

In  addition.  I  have  suggested  that  we  ex- 
plore a  Federally  financed  system  of  income 
payments  for  the  aged,  blind,  disabled,  and 
dependent  children  with  eligibility,  pay- 
ments, appeals  and  administration  deter- 
mined on  national  basis  as  a  substitute  for 
the  present  State-by-State  welfare  program. 
This  would  overcome  many  of  the  problems 
of  inequity.  State  variations,  and  fiscal  in- 
adequacy that  have  persisted  in  the  system 
for  30  years. 

This  would  free  States  and  localities  from 
a  growing  financial  burden  and  permit  them 
to  spend  more  of  their  tax  revenue  on  edu- 
cation and  other  community  social  needs. 
They  would  be  able  to  expand  family  plan- 
ning services,  day  care,  maternal  and  child 
health  care  programs,  nursery  schools  and 
kindergartens. 

As  we  look  into  the  next  decade  I  believe 
we  shall  see  some  dramatic  changes  In  our 
schools.  With  a  growing  economy,  a  Oross 
National  Product  that  will  exceed  a  trillion 
dollars  by  the  1970's,  the  Nation's  investment 
In  education  will  Increase,  bringing  about  re- 
markable Improvements. 

LOOK   AT  DT7CATION   IN  THK   NEXT  TWO  DECADES 

Let  us  try  to  imagine  what  education  will 
be  like  in  the  next  couple  of  decades. 

I  envision  educational  opportunities  for 
all  Americans  from  age  9  months  to  90 
years — with  every  child  having  the  opportu- 
nity for  creative,  stimulating  early  education, 
every  youth  having  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue education  as  far  as  his  or  her  talents 
will  take  them,  and  every  adult  having  the 
opportunity  to  continue  learning  throughout 
life. 

I  see  research  uncovering  the  secrets  of 
learning  and  creativity,  finding  ways  of  fos- 
tering intellectual  growth,  beginning  with 
Infancy  throughout  the  life  span. 

I  see  the  barriers  between  home  and  school, 
school  and  work,  school  and  community 
crumbling  and  education  penetrating  even 
more  formidable  barriers — between  old  and 
young,  rich  and  poor,  city,  farm,  and  suburb. 

I  see  the  schools  becoming  community  cen- 
ters for  youth  and  adult  activities — keeping 
their  doors  open  18  hours  a  day.  7  days  a 
week,  12  months  a  year. 
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I  envision  an  educational  system  tailored 
to  the  needs  of  the  Individual  rather  than 
the  other  way  around 

I  see  many  new  special  educational  serv- 
ices for  the  creative,  brilliant  child,  as  well 
as  for  the  retarded,  the  physically  handi- 
capped, and  the  average  child,  that  will  help 
every  child  develop  his  full  potential. 

I  see  more  experimentation  and  innova- 
tion In  education  rather  than  acquiescence 
with  the  status  quo. 

I  see  our  Nation  accepting  learning  as  a 
truly  Joyous  experience,  with  a  wide  variety 
of  choices  for  each  individual,  and  the  learn- 
ing force  continually  Increasing  in  quality 
and  quantity— far  exceeding  the  labor  force 

I  see  the  day  when  every  child  will  be  a 
wanted  child,  who  receives  ail  the  love,  atten- 
tion and  the  medical  care  he  needs  regardless 
of  his  family's  color,  religion,  or  Income,  a 
child  who  will  have  all  the  opportunities  our 
society  can  provide,  and  there  will  be  many, 
to  grow  into  a  healthy,  mature  and  well  edu- 
cated adult. 

Through  education  the  Individual  will  gain 
a  respect  for  learning  In  the  present,  a  hope 
for  the  future,  and  a  sense  of  purpKJse  and 
direction  in  sharing  the  problems,  challenges, 
rewards  and  responsibilities  of  society. 

Dreams,  you  may  say.  But  I  believe  that 
we  have  already  begun  to  Implement  the 
most  important  dream  of  our  time — educa- 
tion for  everyone  who  wanta  It  and  will  work 
for  it.  Many  of  the  foundations  have  already 
been  laid.  But  ahead  of  us  lies  a  great  testing 
of  our  Nation  to  see  whether  we  have  the  will 
and  the  determination  to  fully  achieve  them 
I  believe  that  we  do  and  that  we  will  help 
to  realize  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  de- 
manding dreams  In  the  Nation's  history. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  26,  1968 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  for  allowing  me  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  discussion. 

The  ruthless  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, last  month,  by  Soviet  forces 
should  pain  all  those  who  love  freedom, 
for  the  move  was  made  to  stifle  the  spirit 
of  a  people  who  dared  to  express  individ- 
ualism. 

Czechoslovakia,  through  the  1920's  and 
1930's,  had  been  the  showcase  of  democ- 
racy in  Central  Europe.  It  was  a  prosper- 
ous and  productive  nation  of  different 
national  groups  who  had  learned  to  live 
together.  The  agreement  at  Munich  be- 
trayed Czechoslovakia  and  doomed  her 
to  conquest  by  Hitler  and  to  eventual 
subjugation  by  the  Russians. 

While  I  recognize  that  our  Crovern- 
ment  was  in  no  position  to  commit  troops 
at  the  time  of  the  Russian  invasion.  I 
feel  strongly  that  we  should  take  eco- 
nomic action  that  will  make  those  who 
crushed  Czechoslovakia  reconsider  their 
action. 

If  the  cold  war  refrigerates  to  its  1950 
temperature,  the  onus  is  on  the  Russians, 
but  the  Czechs  unfortunately  are  the 
first  victims. 


"HOW  CONSERVATIVE  ARE  AMERI- 
CANS"—A  STUDY  BY  THE  AMERI- 
CAN CONSERVATIVE  UNION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Conservative  Union  this  morn- 
ing released  to  the  press  an  advance 
copy  of  the  most  recent  in  a  series  of 
studies.  "How  Conservative  Are  Amer- 
icans?" 

This  repwrt  examines  the  findings  of 
several  of  the  major  opinion  takers  in 
the  Nation.  It  concludes  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  grown  more  conserva- 
tive in  philosophy  during  the  past  few 
years.  It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some 
that  the  conclusions  of  the  report  in- 
dicate that  there  are  very  nearly  as  many 
conservatives  as  there  are  liberals. 

The  results  of  surveys  by  the  highly 
respected  Survey  Research  Center  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  the  Harris  Sur- 
vey, and  the  so-called  Gallup  poll  were 
examined  to  determine  the  opinions  of 
Americans  on  various  issues  of  national 
importance.  Included  were:  Big  govern- 
ment, decentralization,  aid  to  education, 
medicare,  busing  for  integration,  prayer 
in  school,  trade  with  Communist  nations, 
foreign  aid,  rlght-to-work,  economy  and 
low  taxes.  Vietnam,  and  poverty. 

The  report  concluded : 

We  have  explored  a  dozen  areas  of  public 
policy  which  were  important  in  the  1964  elec- 
tion All  of  the  issues  will  be  important  again 
in  1968.  with  the  possible  exception  of  medi- 
cal care.  In  every  other  area,  the  conservative 
Republican  position  was  the  most  popular. 
Philosophy  is  the  main  popular  support  for 
the  Republican  Party.  Over  70  per  cent  of  the 
conriments  on  it  are  favorable.  Clearly  con- 
servatism is  the  philosophy  of  the  American 
I)eople. 

The  1966  congressional  and  state  elections 
proved  that  a  good  campaign  and  good  candi- 
dates using  conservative  principles  can  win. 
The  present  analysis  show  that  the  public 
supports  the  conservative  position.  The  best 
road  to  Republican  victory  In  1968  is  clear. 

As  chairman  of  the  ACU  I  was  pleased 
to  present  the  study  to  the  press  this 
morning.  Joining  me  were  ACU  vice 
chairman  Ralph  deToledano  and  secre- 
tary Robert  E.  Bauman.  I  hope  we  made 
abundantly  clear  the  type  of  conserva- 
tism we  represent  and  that  we  believe  the 
American  people  subscribe  to.  The  kind 
of  conservatism  involved  here  is  not 
nostalgic  for  any  great  and  glorious  past 
era.  nor  Is  it  the  sort  which  will  defend 
the  status  quo.  If  anything,  the  real  con- 
servatism of  today  is  a  revolutionary  con- 
cept. Our  conservatism,  in  fact,  demands 
change — change  toward  applying  the 
principles  of  individual  freedom  and 
maximum  use  of  private  resources  in 
righting  the  wrongs  in  American  society 
today.  And  it  certainly  has  no  relation- 
ship to  the  vituperative  opportunism  of 
George  Wallace. 

I  submit  the  report  for  the  Record.  I 
believe  it  shows  not  only  the  position,  the 
conservative  position,  of  a  great  segment 
of  the  people,  but  the  strong  growth  of 
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these  positions  and  principles  in  the  past 
few  years. 

How  Conservative  A«e  Americans? 
(A  Study  Prepared  by  the  American  Con- 
servative Union.  Issued  October  9.  1968) 
Can  a  conservative  philosophy  win  elec- 
tions In  the  United  States  today?  Do  the 
American  p>eople  consider  themselves  to  be 
conservative  or  liberal?  The  answers  to  these 
questions  are  of  vital  Importance  to  the  Re- 
publican Party  as  it  faces  the  challenges  of 
this  crucial  election  year. 

To  find  answers,  let  us  separate  fact  from 
fable  by  utilizing  the  best  source  available — 
the  modern  public  opinion  poll.  Our  analysis 
will  rely  heavily  on  polls  conducted  by  the 
highly-respected  Survey  Research  Center 
(SRC)  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Supple- 
menting them  are  the  best-known  com- 
mercial polls,  in  particular  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Public  Opinion  (AIPO)  or  Gallup 
poll. 

To  begin  with,  a  moment's  reflection  will 
bring  to  mind  two  principal  elements  that 
produce  electoral  victory:  candidate  prefer- 
ence, and  party  preference.  Since  we  are  not 
concerned  here  with  any  individual  candi- 
date, let  us  look  at  the  reasons  why  voters 
prefer  one  of  the  major  parties  over  the  other. 
The  first,  and  most  Important,  advantage 
enjoyed  by  the  Democratic  Party  since  the 
1930  depression  has  been  party  loyalty:  iden- 
tification of  oneself  with  a  particular  party. 
All  Gallup  and  SRC  polls  have  shown  that  a 
clear  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  consider  themselves  Democrats,  with 
the  remainder  divided  between  Republicans 
and  Independents.  Since  It  is  well  estab- 
lished that  most  people  vote  for  their  own 
party  (usually  it  is  also  the  party  of  their 
parents)  time  and  time  again,  this  gives  the 
Etemocrats   a    tremendous   advantage.    They 
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usually  do  not  have  to  convince  anyone  to 
change  parties,  but  have  only  to  hold  50  per 
cent  plus  one  out  of  "their"  majority. 

The  second  great  advantage  enjoyed  by 
the  Democratic  Party  is  Ite  positive  identifi- 
cation with  specific  vote  blocs — eg.,  labor 
union  members,  minorities,  farmers.  A  group 
identification  has  the  advantage  of  enabling 
a  party's  candidate  to  concentrate  his  solici- 
tation for  votes.  Closely  related  to  this  ad- 
vantage is  the  Democratic  identification  with 
specific  domestic  policies  which  these  vote 
blocs  strongly — and  often  emotionally — 
endorse. 

It  can  be  seen  from  Table  1  that  of  the 
four  most  mentioned  attributes  of  parties  it 
is  only  on  the  attitude  of  philosophy  that 
Republicans  have  a  higher  rate  of  acceptance 
th-an  do  Democrats.  Where  Republican  phi- 
losophy is  mentioned,  71  "7,  of  those  polled 
are  favorable  On  the  other  hand,  only  38 '> 
of  the  comments  on  the  Democratic  Party 
philosophy  are  positive.  In  the  other  three 
areas,  the  Democrats  have  a  clear  advantage. 
It  seems  apparent  then,  that  the  Republican 
Party  can  gain  adherents  only  If  it  concen- 
trates on  Its  conservative  philosophy.  That 
this  philosophy  is  a  conservative  one  can  be 
seen  by  the  answers  to  the  particular  ques- 
tions asked  In  the  polls  cited  below.  In  1964. 
It  should  be  added,  the  Democratic  Presiden- 
tial candidate  wisely  refused  to  campaign  at 
the  level  of  basic  philosophical  positions,  for. 
if  he  had,  the  outcome  might  have  been 
very  different  Rather,  he  relied  on  party  and 
group  identification  for  his  selection,  and 
personal  attacks  on  his  opponent  for  the 
landslide  proportions  of  that  victory.  So  suc- 
cessful were  these  techniques  that  most 
voters  considered  Johnson  to  be  the  "con- 
servative" and  Goldwater  a  "radical"  or  "ex- 
tremist," and  went  to  the  polls  to  vote  their 
conservative  instincts. 


TABLE  1.— THE  MOST  MENTIONED  PARTY  ATTITUDES 


Democrats 


Republicans 


Attitudes 


Number 

of  times 

mentioned 


Percent  pro 


Number 

ol  times 

mentioned 


Percent  pro 


Party  loyalty 

Relation  to  groups .. 

Philosophy  of  Government.. 
Domestic  policies 


$36 
S9B 

374 
645 


S6 
90 

70 


S91 
424 
3M 
2CS 


3> 
17 
71 
3S 


Sources:  John  H.Kessel.   -The  Impact  o(  Strategy :  The  1964  Presidential  Campaign"  (delivered  belore  the  1966  meeting  ol  the 
American  Political  Science  Association),  p.  3,  SRC.  1964  survey.  .~v     »..  .g  ».  ..m 


I  survey. 

Not  only  does  the  Republican  philosophy 
have  a  higher  rate  of  acceptance  than  does 
the  Democratic  philosophy:  polls  conducted 
over  the  years  have  indicated  repeatedly  that 
more  Americans  Identify  themselves  as  "con- 
servative" than  as  "Republican."  An  excellent 
summary  of  these  polls  is  given  by  M.  Stanton 
Evans  in  The  Future  of  Conservatism  (Holt, 
Rlnehart  and  Winston.  1968) : 

"In  1964  survey  Gallup  found  53  per  cent 
of  the  respondents  declared  themselves  to  be 
Democrats,  while  only  25  per  cent  said  they 
were  Republicans.  This  contrasted  sharply 
with  a  survey  the  previous  year  which  found 
the  conservative  position  commanding  the 
allegiance  of  nearly  half  the  electorate.  In 
the  1963  canvass,  voters  were  asked :  'Suppose 
there  were  only  two  major  parties  in  the 
United  States,  one  for  liberals,  and  one  for 
conservatives,  which  one  would  you  be  most 
likely  to  prefer?'  The  answers:  Liberal.  51 
percent;  conservative,  49  per  cent. 

"Noting  that  liberal-conservative  polls  of 
one  sort  or  another  had  been  taken  periodi- 
cally since  1936.  Gallup  commented  that  'in 
nearly  every  one  of  these  surveys  the  vote 
across  the  nation  has  been  found  to  be  almost 
equally  divided.'  During  this  same  period,  of 
course,  the  Republican  Party,  assiduously 
projecting  as  non-conservative  an  image  as 


possible  at  the  national  level,  saw  its  public 
support  shrink  to  roughly  one  quarter  of  the 
electorate. 

"Interestingly  enough,  this  conservative 
strength  does  not  seem  to  have  been  dimin- 
ished by  the  1964  election.  In  a  September 
1966  interview— two  full  years  after  the  Gold- 
water  campaign — Gallup  remarked  that  con- 
servative sentiment  In  America  seemed  to  be 
on  the  increase,  and  added:  'The  country  is 
split  almost  evenly  bettceen  "conservatives" 
and  "liberals."  Strangely  enough,  the  word 
"conservative"  doesn't  carry  the  onus  that 
the  word  "Republican"  does.'  • 

"Gallup's  findings  are  confirmed,  with 
different  figures  but  similar  conclusions,  by 
other  national  sur\-eys.  A  1964  canvass  con- 
ducted by  the  Opinion  Research  Corp  showed 
48  per  cent  of  those  responding  considered 
themselves  to  be  Democrats,  while  only  26 
per  cent  said  they  were  Republicans.  But 
when  the  question  was  posed  in  terms  of 
conservative-liberal  designations,  the  con- 
servatives  came  out  well  in  front — 41  per 
cent  choosing  this  label  as  opposed  to  31  per 
cent  who  called  themselves  'liberals.'  with 
28  per  cent  saying  they  were  'in  between.' 

'Parallel  data  emerge  from  the  surveys  of 
Louis  Harris,  whose  figures  also  show  the 
conservative  position  considerably  stronger 
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than  the  llbenU  one.  In  a  1964  Harris  Poll. 
39  p«r  cent  of  the  respondent*  viewed  them- 
selves aa  conaervatlves,  only  33  p«r  cent  as 
liberals,  with  38  per  cent  saying  they  were 
middle  of  the  road  '  In  1967.  a  similar  Harris 
survey  disclosed  that  36  per  cent  of  the  re- 
spondenu  said  they  weire  conservatives  as 
opposed  to  17  per  cent  who  chose  the  desig- 
nation liberal,  with  48  per  cent  saying  they 
were  'middle  of  the  road.' 

■  Thus,  if  we  take  the  lowest  of  these  esti- 
mates— Harris'  35  per  cent  of  mid- 1967 — it 
become  apparent  that  there  are  considerably 
more  conservatives  in  the  United  States  than 
there  are  Republicans.  And  If  we  take  the 
highest — Gallups  over-all  60-50  split — It  ap- 
pears that  the  conservatives  outnumber  the 
Republicans  by  almost  two-to-one." 

sPKCinc  ISSUES 
Let  us  now  consider  various  SRC  polls  and 
some  recent  Oallup  polls  on  specific  Issues: 
Big  government 

A  division  of  public  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion of  "whether  government  Is  too  power- 
ful" is  shown  In  Table  II. 

TABLE  II. -PUBLIC  OPINION  ON  BIG  GOVERNMENT 

|lB  PwcantI 


ISM 


19 


Gov«rnn<«nt  loo  powsftui 30.4  3S.S 

It  depends,  no  inlirtst.  don't  kao« 33. 1  34.  7 

Government  not  too  strong  36.5  26.8 

Sourcs:  SRC  survey. 

While  It  Is  true  that  a  plurality  did  not 
think  government  was  too  strong  at  the  time 
of  the  1964  survey,  it  Is  Important  to  note 
how  closely  the  public  was  divided  on  the 
Issue  Also,  indications  are  that  the  In- 
creased government  activity  since  then  has 
produced  a  plurality  which  wishes  to  pare 
the  size  of  the  government.  The  recently 
published  1966  SRC  results  showed  a  marked 
change.  As  can  be  seen,  there  Is  now  a  clear 
plurality  who  think  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  been  given  too  much  power.  The 
public  Is  now  clearly  In  favor  of  the  con- 
servative position.  The  point  Is  dramatized 
by  an  even  more  recent  survey.  In  January. 
1967.  the  Gallup  poll  asked  what  a  person 
thought  was  the  biggest  threat  to  the  coun- 
try in  the  fuf.ire — big  business,  big  labor,  or 
big  government.  The  results  are  shown  In 
Table  III 

Table  III.    Biggest  threat  to  country 

Percent 

Big   ouslness 14 

Big  labor - 21 

Big  government 49 

Don't  know 18 

Source.  American  Institute  of  Public 
Oplr.ion  lAIPOi.  January.  1967. 

People    fear    big   government    much    more 
than  big  business  and  labor  combined. 
Decentralisation 

Republican  conservatives  have  also  been 
the  traditional  champions  of  local  and  state 
govertiment.  as  against  the  expanding  central 
government  bureaucracy.  Table  IV  shows  that 
an  overwhelming  plurality  of  Americans  sup- 
port this  stance,  and  agree  with  conservatives 
that  centralized  government  In  Washington 
Is  harmful. 

Table  IV.   Which  is  the  better  government  in 
spending  taxes? 

Percent 

State    49 

Federal    18 

Neither    17 

No  opinion 16 

Source:   AIPO.  January.  1967. 

Aid  to  education 
The   conservative   Republican   position   on 
this  specific   Issue  has  been  that  education 
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la  a  state  and  local  reaponalbUlty,  not  a 
federal  one.  Most  public  opinion  polls  have 
shown  a  majority  In  support  of  federal  aid 
to  education.  However,  the  answer — especially 
on  this  subject — depends  on  how  the  ques- 
tion Is  asked.  For  example.  In  1960  the  SRC 
asked  if  people  were  In  favor  of  federal  aid 
to  education  and  found  that  54  per  cent  of 
them  were.  However,  In  1964  SRC  gave  the 
Interviewed  person  a  choice  between  "state 
and  local  aid  only"  and  "federal  aid."  The 
results  are  shown  in  Table  V.  A  clear  plurality 
are  for  state  and  local  aid  only.  When  the 
question  Is  put  In  its  proper  context,  then 
the  conservative  position  is  the  most  popular. 

Table  V.  Aid  to  education:  Federal  or  strictly 
State  and  local  aid 

Percent 

State-local  aid  only 46.8 

Federal  aid  also 31.3 

No  opinion. 23.0 

Source:  SRC  1964  survey. 

Medicare 

Medical  care  for  the  aged  Is  one  of  the 
major  areas  affecting  the  1964  campaign. 
The  division  of  opinion  on  this  issue  seems 
to  be  very  close.  Unfortunately,  questions 
specifically  referring  to  ■Medicare"  in  all  its 
ramlilcations  are  not  available.  Table  VI 
gives  the  breakdown  for  a  general  question 
on  medical  care.  One  should  notice  that  a 
strict  Interpretation  of  the  question  would 
Include  local  and  state  government  under 
the  term  of  "government."  Of  course,  no 
conservative  would  maintain  that  local  gov- 
ernment should  not  help  some  people  get 
medical  care.  The  question,  then,  does  not 
seem  adequate. 

Table  VI.  Should  the  Government  help 
people  get  medical  care? 

Percent 

Help  people  get  medical  care 49.6 

Depends,  don't  know,  no  interest 22.0 

Stay  out  of  area  completely 23.4 

Source:    1964   SRC   survey. 

Table  VII  gives  a  more  precise  division  of 
public  opinion  on  the  medical  care  ques- 
tion. Of  course,  the  question  is  still  not  as 
specific  as  it  could  be  and  it  Ignores  the 
other  important  alternative  of  the  Kerr- 
Mills  approach,  but  it  is  piobably  close  to 
the  actual  division  In  the  public.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  the  Kerr-MUls  alternative 
were  added,  the  probability  is  that  It  would 
draw  more  people  from  the  'Social  Security" 
category  than  from  the  "Private  Insurance" 
category.  In  any  event,  the  closeness  of  the 
division  means  that  the  issue  Is  equally 
troublesome  to  Democrats  and  Republicans. 

Table  VII.  How  should  medical  costs  be  met 
for  the  aged? 

Percent 

Under  social  security 44.3 

Don't    icnow 15.4 

Private   Insurance  only 40.3 

Source:  AIPO.  July  1962. 

Busing  for  integration 

In  1964  the  Republican  platform  carried 
a  plank  in  opposition  to  involuntary  school 
busing  for  purposes  of  integration.  Both  na- 
tional parties  had  planks  in  favor  of  civil 
rights,  of  course,  but  busing  has  nothing  to 
do  with  civil  rights.  Involuntary  busing  is 
seen  by  conservatives  to  be  as  undesirable 
as  involuntary  segregation.  Table  VIII  shows 
that  the  American  public  strongly  agrees.  It 
should  be  noted  too  that  the  qu3stlon  Is  so 
phrased  as  to  make  It  difficult  to  be  against 
busing,  since  It  Is  stated  that  a  decision  has 
already  been  made.  Even  though  Americans 
probably  would  not  wish  to  fight  a  decision 
that  had  been  arrived  at  In  a  proper  way. 
the  feeling  is  so  strong  on  this  Issue  that  a 
majority  would  work  against  a  decision  to 
bus  children   against   their   parents'   wishes. 
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Table  VIII.  If  a  decision  were  already  made 
on  busing  for  your  child's  school,  what 
would  you  do? 

Percent 

Go  along  with  decision 22.  7 

Other,  depends 3.  1 

Would  try  to  change  decision 63.6 

No  children 10.6 

Source:  SRC,  1964  Survey. 

Prayer  in  school 

A  recent  decision  of  the  Democrat-con- 
trolled Supreme  Court  stated  that  public 
prayer  does  not  belong  in  school.  The  Su- 
preme Court  is  highly  respected  In  the  United 
States  and.  normally,  when  it  makes  a  ruling 
few  Americans  question  It.  The  prestige  of 
the  Supreme  Court  makes  public  opinion 
against  a  decision  difficult  to  obtain,  but 
even  with  these  strong  restraints,  Table  IV 
shows  that  in  1964  a  small  plurality  believes 
prayer  should  be  allowed  in  school.  Without 
the  restraint  imposed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling,  the  percentage  in  favor  of  prayer 
undoubtedly  would  be  much  higher.  Appar- 
ently by  1966  the  restraints  had  been  re- 
moved. In  that  year  almost  75%  of  the  popu- 
lation said  that  prayer  should  be  allowed 
The  recklessness  of  the  liberal  course  of  the 
Court  apparently  has  broken  down  its  insti- 
tutional prestige.  Not  only  does  the  public 
support  prayer  in  public  schools,  but  the 
results  also  indicate  that  the  conservative 
position  regarding  Judicial  restraint  has 
merit.  Active  courts  can  actually  destroy 
their  own  effectiveness  as  an  institution. 

TABLE  IX.-SHOULD  PUBLIC  PRAYER  BE  ALLOWED  TO  BE 
SAID  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OR  DOES  RELIGION  NOT  BE- 
LONG IN  SCHOOL 

(In  pefcenti 


1964 


1966 


Should  l>e  allowed 41.8  74.9 

Depends    20.0  11.9 

Relifion  does  not  belong  in  scliool 38. 2  13. 2 


Source:  SRC  survey. 

Trade  with  Communist  nations 

One  of  the  most  Important  foreign  policy 
decisions  of  the  present  Democratic  Admin- 
istration nas  been  the  encouragement  of 
trade  with  Communist  countries.  Many 
Republicans  have  been  leading  the  attack 
against  such  trade  in  strategic  and  other  im- 
portant industrial  material.  It  appears  that 
the  public  would  go  even  further  than  these 
congressional  Republican  critics.  Table  X 
shows  that  the  public  would  be  willing  to 
foroid  all  trade  with  Communist  nations. 

Table  X.  Should  business  be  allowed  to  trade 
with  Communist  nations? 

Percent 

They  should  be  allowed  to 27.  8 

Other,  depends,  don't  know 29.3 

They  should  be  forbidden  to  trade 42.9 

Source:  SRC  Survey.  1964. 
Foreign  aid 

Liberal  Democrats  traditionally  have  be- 
lieved, or  acted  as  If  they  believed,  that  for- 
eign aid  could  solve  all  the  world's  problems 
If  only  enough  were  spent.  Recent  studies 
have  shown  clearly  that  this  was  a  Utopian 
dream.  Like  all  Utopian  dreams,  world  change 
through  foreign  aid  has  been  viewed  skepti- 
cally by  the  conservative.  Table  XI  indicates 
that  In  few  areas  is  the  conservative  pyosition 
better  supported  by  the  public. 
Table  XI.  Would  you  like  to  see  foreign  aid 

incT-ased.  decreased,  or  kept  at  the  present 

level? 

Percent 

Increase 7 

Decrease 50 

Present  level 31 

No  opinion 12 

Source:  AIPO.  May.  1967. 
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Right-to-work 
Another  Republican  position  Is  accepted  by 
the  people,  this  time  In  the  field  of  compul- 
sory unionism,  n.  clear  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican {leople  do  not  believe  that  a  person 
should  be  required  to  join  a  union  in  a  busi- 
ness which  is  unionized.  Senator  Everett 
Dirksen's  valiant  battle  in  favor  of  voluntary 
unionism  had  the  support  of  most  of  the 
people.  As  Table  XII  indicates,  53  per  cent 
believe  that  unions  should  not  be  glveh  the 
power  to  force  workers  to  Join.  Once  again, 
the  conservative  Republican  position  has  the 
most  popular  support. 

Table  XII.  Should  a  person  be  required  to 
join  a  union  if  he  works  in  a  unionized 
factory  or  business? 

Percent 

Should 41 

Should    not 53 

No    opinion 6 

Source:  AIPO.  March  1967. 

Economy  and  lotv  taxes 

Liberals  live  up  to  their  name  the  most 
by  being  liberal  with  other  people's  money. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  most  people  reject 
this  attitude.  For  the  record,  however,  Table 
XIII  shows  that  a  majority  feel  that  taxes 
are  too  high.  A  more  important  fact  is  that 
this  is  the  highest  percentage  of  people  who 
believed  taxes  were  too  high  in  ten  years. 

Table  XIII.  At  the  present,  do  you  believe 
that  Federal  income  taxes  are  too  high, 
too  low.  or  about  right? 

Percent 

Too    high 58 

Too    low 1 

About  right 38 

Don't    know 3 

Source:  AIPO.  March  1967. 

Vieniam 

Although  conservative  Republicans  believe 
that  the  war  In  Vietnam  could  be  pursued 
more  vigorously,  they  have  generally  sup- 
ported the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  They 
do  not  believe  in  killing  Innocent  civilians, 
but  if  American  lives  are  to  be  saved,  they  be- 
lieve the  war  must  be  ended  quickly.  Strate- 
gic bombing  can  help  do  this  and  bring  the 
soldiers  home.  Apparently  the  public  sup- 
ports this  position.  Si.xty-seven  per  cent  be- 
lieve the  United  States  should  keep  the  pres- 
sure up  on  the  North  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists through  bombing  (see  Table  XIV). 
Table  XIV.  Should  the  U.S.  continue  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam? 

Percen  t 

Continue    67 

Stop  24 

No    opinion 9 

Source:  AIPO,  February  1967. 
Poverty 

For  decades  liberal  Democrats  have  main- 
tained that  all  that  had  to  be  done  to  elim- 
inate poverty  was  to  change  t:-.e  environment 
(especially  housing)  In  which  the  poor  find 
themselves.  Although  conservative  Republi- 
cans realize  that  environment  contributes  to 
the  problems  of  the  jxjor,  they  maintained 
that  personality  Is  an  Important  contributing 
factor.  Conservatives  maintain  that  the  sim- 
plistic solutions  of  the  Johnson  "War  on  Pov- 
erty" cannot  solve  these  deep-seated  prob- 
lems. 

Table  XV.  Which  is  more  to  blame  if  a  per- 
son IS  poor — lack  of  personal  effort  or  out- 
side circumstances? 

Percent 

Lack  of  effort 42 

Both 36 

Circtunstances 19 

No  opinion 2 

Source:  AIPO,  June  1967. 
Table  XV  dramatically  supports  the  more 
realistic    Republican    interpretation    of    the 
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realities  of  poverty.  Only  19  per  cent  of  the 
people  supported  the  liberal  p>ositlon. 
Seventy-eight  per  cent  believed  that  poverty 
was  due  either  to  personal  lack  of  effort  or  to 
lack  of  effort  and  outside  circumstances  com- 
bined. The  public,  apparently,  is  much  more 
sophisticated  on  this  matter  than  the  liberal 
Democratic  Administration. 

SUMMARY 

We  have  explored  a  dozen  areas  of  public 
policy  which  were  important  in  the  1964  elec- 
tion. All  of  the  Issues  will  be  important 
again  in  1968,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
medical  care.  In  every  other  area,  the  con- 
servative Republican  position  was  the  most 
popular.  Philosophy  is  the  main  popular  sup- 
port for  the  Republican  Party.  Over  70  per- 
cent of  the  comments  on  It  are  favorable. 
Clearly  conservatism  is  the  philosophy  of  the 
American  people. 

The  1966  congressional  and  state  elections 
proved  that  a  good  campaign  and  good  candi- 
dates using  conservative  principles  can  win. 
The  present  analysis  shows  that  the  public 
supports  the  conservative  position.  The  best 
road  to  Republican  victory  In  1968  Is  clear. 


CONCERN  OVER  CONTINUING  LOSS 
i     OF  LIFE   IN   VIETNAM 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  I  sub- 
mit for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  the  text  of  a  letter  of  one  of  my 
constituents  which  dramatically  points 
out  the  concern  of  American  parents  and 
families  about  the  continuing  loss  of  lives 
in  Vietnam.  It  states  better  than  you  or  I 
could  express  the  bewilderment  of  our 
people  over  our  continuing  involvement 
in  a  conflict  which  has  no  end  and  no 
goal  in  sight.  The  letter  from  Mrs.  An- 
nelle  Ellington,  of  Atlanta.  Ga.,  follows: 

Atlanta,  Ga.. 
September  30,  1968. 
Hon.  Fletcher  Thompson, 
House  of  Repre.ientatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  challenge  you  to  read  the  at- 
tached to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mrs.  Annelle  Ellington. 

Atlanta.  Ga., 
September  30, 1968. 

Have  you  stood  at  the  graveside  of  a  young, 
promising  man  that  has  been  killed  In  Viet- 
nam and  instead  of  having  a  feeling  of  pride 
that  he  has  given  his  life  for  his  country  and 
for  a  good  cause,  you  are  filled  with  bitter- 
ness at  the  needless  waste.  Why,  oh  why,  ca;i't 
someone  give  us  the  real  reason  our  sons, 
brothers,  husbands  and  friends  are  dying  in 
Vietnam — and  for  what?  What  has  it  accom- 
plished? 

If  it  is  our  war,  why  don't  we  declare  war 
(stop  this  talking  around  in  circles)  and  get 
in  there  and  get  it  over  with  instead  of  this 
advancing,  holding  and  retreating  that  we 
are  doing  now.  We've  never  fought  a  war  this 
way  before.  My  husband  fought  in  World 
War  II  and  I  did  not  have  the  feeling  that 
I  have  now — we  had  a  reason  then  and  it  was 
declared  war. 

Yes,  I  bitterly  oppose  my  son  having  to 
fight  in  an  undeclared  war  that  the  politi- 
cians are  bickering  over  with  no  regards  for 
the  human  sacrifices   that  are  daily  being 
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made  by  the  young  men  of  our  country.  I 
honestly  feel  that  our  politicians  have  geared 
the  economy  of  our  country  for  this  war — so 
let  the  politicians  go  over  and  fight,  if  they 
feel  so  convinced,  and  send  our  boys  home. 

Am  I  bitter — you  bet  I  am.  I  have  witnessed 
the  heart  break  of  parents  over  the  loss  of 
their  son  and  I  have  also  witnessed  the  man- 
gled body  of  another  young  man  that  was 
once  gay  and  happy  and  now  acts  like  an  old 
man  of  100.  It's  not  right,  and  until  someone 
can  convince  me  otherwise  I  Intend  to  keep 
after  those  that  are  In  a  position  to  give  me 
an  answer — I'm  Just  a  Mother  that  has  seen 
tills  and  I  want  an  answer — now!  One  other 
question  that  needs  answering— what  about 
the    Pueblo? 

How  can  I  convince  my  son  that  the  war 
he  is  fighting  is  Just  and  right  when  I  and 
millions  of  others  feel  that  we  have  no  busi- 
ness over  there? 


THE  CENSUS 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  NEX.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Congressman  Olsen.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  which  will  elim- 
inate prison  sentences  from  title  13,  the 
Census  Title  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  census  of  1970  is  already  in  dif- 
ficulty because  of  allegations  of  viola- 
tion of  privacy,  which  charges  have  been 
supported  by  over  40  Members  of  this 
House. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  not  had  occa- 
sion to  demand  a  jail  sentence  except  in 
a  test  case  in  1960  against  the  son  of 
Eddie  Rickenbacker.  It  is  the  jail  term 
which  lends  emotional  steam  to  charges 
of  violation  of  privacy.  Certainly  some 
day  the  Census  Bureau  will  ask  ques- 
tions that  violate  privacy.  The  census  is 
too  important  to  be  left  to  the  experts 
alone. 

We  w^ere  assured,  for  instance,  that  a 
mail-out-mail-back  census  would  have 
no  difficulties  in  the  ghetto  areas  of  our 
larger  cities.  They  have  had  extreme  dif- 
ficulties. The  test  census  run  in  Phil- 
adelphia was  only  done  at  the  insistence 
of  Congressman  Green,  the  last  chair- 
man of  the  Census  and  Statistics  Sub- 
committee, and  myself  his  predecessor. 
Congressman  Olsen.  as  coauthor  of  this 
bill,  has  been  the  outstanding  defender  of 
the  census  but  he  feels,  and  I  do  also, 
that  we  must  eliminate  jail  terms  from 
title  13.  Congressman  Olsen  is  also  a 
former  chairman  of  the  Census  Subcom- 
mittee. He  and  I  agree  that  the  power  to 
inflict  jail  sentences  is  too  much  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  experts  whose  de- 
sire to  know  overwhelms  their  discre- 
tion at  times. 

This  bill  then  has  the  support  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  chairman,  and 
the  support  of  two  former  Census  Sub- 
committee chairmen  in  the  House,  my- 
self and  Mr.  Olsen, 

Congressman  Betts  and  many  other 
Members  of  the  House,  including  Con- 
gressman  Waldie,   have  raised  serious 
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questions  about  the  operation  of  the  na- 
tional census.  This  much  at  least  must 
be  done.  Jail  sentences  must  be  talten  out 
of  the  census  scheme  of  things  for  fail- 
ure to  answer  census  questions. 


THE  FARM  PROBLEM 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  text  of  the  eighth  in 
my  series  of  radio  broadcasts  to  ninth 
district  residents  on  the  issues  before  our 

Nation: 

Pabm  Radio  Tape  No.  8 

The  American  farmer  represents  the  best 
of  American  know-how  He  knows  how  to 
produce.  And  he  Is  not  getting  his  fair  share 
of  the  ^ration's  prosperity. 

In  I98a.  one  US.  farmer  supplied  enough 
food  and  fiber  for  40  persons.  Ten  years  ago, 
one  farmer  could  supply  the  needs  of  only 
23  persons. 

Production  per  acre  has  doubled  since 
1930.  and  production  per  man  hour  has 
tripled  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

And  the  American  farmer  also  knows 
how  to  be  thrifty  and  efHclent.  For  he  sup- 
plies our  food  at  a  remarkably  low  price. 

In  fact,  our  food  continues  to  take  a  small- 
er and  smaller  share  of  our  income.  In  1966. 
food  expenditures  took  more  than  18  percent 
of  our  income.  Yet  In  1967,  we  spent  less 
than  18  percent  of  our  income  for  food. 

That  5  percent  of  our  population  can  pro- 
duce so  much,  for  so  little.  Is  one  of  the  truly 
Incredible  achievements  of  the  1960's. 

As  much  as  anyone,  and  more  than  moat, 
the  American  farmer  Is  Indispensable  to  this 
nation.  For  without  the  farmer  our  cltlea 
would  crumble  and  our  suburbs  would  die. 

And  the  American  farmer  feeds  not  only 
this  country  but  also  the  world. 

His  abundant  production  makes  possible 
an  ever  growing  foreign  trade  which  Is  an  Im- 
portant source  of  Income  for  this  nation — a 
great  contribution  to  a  favorable  balance  of 
payments. 

Prom  1960  to  1966.  farm  exports  grew  near- 
ly 50  percent.  And  In  1967.  exports  of  U.S. 
farm  products  totaled  $6.8  billion — an  all- 
time  record. 

The  continuing  sharp  increase  in  world  de- 
mand means  other  lands  have  a  real  stake 
In  the  American  farmer's  productivity.  For 
his  skill  and  efficiency  will  enable  all  of  us 
to  fend  off  global  catastrophe  as  the  gap 
between  population  and  food  supply  widens. 

The  point  of  all  this  Is  simply  to  say:  the 
American  people  owe  the  farmer  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  a  Job  well  done;  for  his  patience, 
for  his  responsible  stewardship  of  the  soil, 
for  his  hard  work,  dedication.  Ingenuity, 
and  success  In  making  Americans  the  best 
fed  people  In  all  the  world. 

The  simple  truth  Is:  The  American  farmer 
gives  this  nation  much.  Yet  today,  as  so  often 
In  the  past,  he  is  not  getting  his  fair  share 
of  his  nation's  current  prosperity. 

As  a  consumer,  he  spends  over  (30  billion 
a  year  for  such  things  as  tractors,  trucks, 
petroleum,  food,  and  household  furnishings. 
And  his  productivity  Is  the  very  basis  of  our 
vigorous  free  enterprise  economy. 

Yet  In  1967.  a  year  of  record  harvests,  the 
American  farmer  found  himself  In  the  midst 
of  old,  old  troubles: 

His  Income  was  less  than  ^3  of  the  per 
capita  Income  of  the  city  dweller; 
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He  suffered  from  the  old  coat-price  squeeze 
on  profits — paying  more  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices and  receiving  less  for  his  produce.  The 
prices  he  pays  for  goods  and  services  have 
risen  dramatically — about  17  percent  overall 
In  the  last  decade  His  feed  prices  are  up  12 
percent,  wage  rates  went  up  37  percent,  farm 
machine  prices  are  up  37  percent,  motor  ve- 
hicle prices  up  19  percent: 

And  for  moat  commodities,  the  farmer  still 
has  no  practical  means  of  tailoring  his  out- 
put to  total  demand.  And  so  he's  still  at  the 
mercy  of  the  market  when  It  comes  time  to 
sell. 

No  one  who  knows  the  realities  that  the 
farmer  faces  today  can  say  the  American 
farmer's  lot  is  an  easy  or  rosy  one.  But  no 
one  who  knows  the  history  of  the  American 
farmer  during  the  last  two  decades  can  deny 
the  substantial  achievements  of  the  farmer 
In  the  1960's. 

For   today,    net   income  per   farm   is   55% 
higher  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade: 
1966  set  an  all-time  record  for  gross  farm 
Income  and  net  Income  per  farm; 

And  despite  a  disappointing  price  drop. 
1967  still  produced  the  second  highest  per 
farm  income  In  two  decades. 

Price-depressing  surpluses  In  moat  com- 
modities have  been  eliminated.  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Investments  are  down 
$45  billion  from  1960.  Inventories  are  be- 
low $1  billion  for  the  first  time  since  1953. 
So  the  1960'8  have  been  altogether  differ- 
ent from  the  1950'8.  The  Benson  years  were 
a  disaster.  Remember  .  .  .   ? 

Farm  Income  from  1952  to  1960  dropped 
by  almost  20'".^; 

Farm  surpluses  swelled  By  I960,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  had  accumulated 
more  than  $8  billion  In  surpluses 

Exports,  a  major  source  of  farm  Income, 
lagged  far  behind  production. 

The  problem  for  today's  agricultural 
poUcy  Is  to  assure  the  farmer  his  fair  and 
full  share  of  this  nation's  abundance  but 
without  risking  a  return  to  the  dlsasteroua 
policies  of  the  1960's. 

I  believe  this  nation's  agricultural  policies 
should  be  based  on  the  principle  that  our 
goal  should  be  a  market-oriented  farm  eco- 
nomy. But  In  moving  toward  that  goal,  we 
should  take  care  to  protect  and  Improve  the 
farmer's  Income  by  reducing  surplus  pro- 
duction capacity  and.  If  necessary,  making 
payments  to  the  farmer  to  assure  him  ade- 
quate Income. 

So  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  American 
farmer  today,  I  recommend  the  following 
actions: 

1.  Move  In  the  direction  of  a  market 
oriented  economy  taking  care  to  protect  and 
Improve  the  farmer's  income  by  reducing 
surpluses  and.  If  necessary,  making  payments 
to  the  farmer  to  assure  him  adequate  income. 

2.  Enhance  the  farmer's  position  In  the 
market  place  by  marketing  research,  better 
information,  bargaining,  marketing  agree- 
ments,  cooperative   buying   and   selling. 

3.  Establish  a  strategic  research  for  emer- 
gencies, but  assure  that  It  Is  carefully  in- 
sulated from  the  market  place. 

4.  Expand  world  trade. 

5.  Adjust  cropland  to  retirement  and  less 
Intensive  uses,  such  as  grazing,  forestry  and 
recreation. 

6  Extend  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  foreign  countries,  insisting  on  maxi- 
mum self-help. 

7.  Enact  market  safeguards  to  protect  the 
farmer  from  deceit,  unfair  competition  and 
fraud. 

8.  Give  the  farmer  a  more  direct  voice  In 
government  policy  by  adding  to  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  an  agricultural  econo- 
mist. 

9.  Increase  negotiability  of  acreage  allot- 
ments and  marketing  orders. 

10.  Enact  legislation  to  end  the  advantage 
bobby  farmers  and  corporate  enterprises  have 
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in  tax  write-offs  over  genuine  farmers  who 
must  make  a  profit  or  go  out  of  business 

11.  Extend  long-term  credit  to  young 
farmers  so  that  they  can  obtain  the  capital 
needed  to  enter  farming. 

These  policies  wont  Inunedlately  solve  the 
farm  problem.  But  I  believe  they  will  help 
the  farmer  and  his  family  to  a  parity  of 
Income  with  his  city  neighbor. 

And  they  are  policies  which  are.  I  believe. 
In  the  best  Interest  of  the  consumer  and  the 
nation,  as  well  as  the  farmer. 

Our  earliest  destiny  was  shaped  by  those 
who.  In  Jefferson's  words,  "labor  In  the 
earth." 

The  hand  that  worked  the  plow — that  led 
the  team — that  husked  the  corn — was  the 
hand  that  guided  America  to  Its  greatness 

The  farmer  has  always  helped  this  nation. 
Today  this  nation  must  help  the  farmer  to 
be  a  full  partner  In  the  success  he  has  done 
so  much  to  insure. 

This  Is  your  Congressman,  Lee  Hamilton 


WHEN  COLLEGE  IS  NOT  THE 
ANSWER 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday,  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  Congress  passed  an 
important  vocational  education  bill. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  which  worked 
for  more  than  2  years  on  improving  and 
expanding  existing  vocational  education 
legislation,  to  develop  a  bill  which  would 
provide  for  vocational  training  to  meet 
the  needs  of  today  and  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  article  appearing  in  the 
August  1968  issue  of  Today's  Health, 
which  f)oints  out  why  vocational  educa- 
tion is  so  important : 

When  College  Isn't  the  Answek 
(By  Ralph  Bugg) 

(Note. — Parents  and  teachers  too  often 
push  youngsters  toward  college.  For  many 
the  best  and  happiest  course  after  high 
school  Is  In  training  for  skUled  work,  per- 
haps In  one  of  the  hundreds  of  new  publicly 
supported  area  vocational  schools.) 

A  serviceman  promises  to  come  out  and  re- 
pair a  furnace,  but  on  the  third  call  he 
admits  he'd  rather  not  bother  ...  A  motorist 
drives  his  ailing  car  Into  a  shop  at  7:30  a.m. 
only  to  learn  that  he  must  have  an  appoint- 
ment and  the  next  opening  is  three  days 
off  ...  A  doctor's  office  assistant  has  moved 
away  and  the  doctor  can't  find  a  replace- 
ment, so  he  himself  runs  laboratory  tests 
while  patients  wait  ...  A  million-dollar 
building  project  is  delayed  by  a  shortage  of 
draftsmen. 

The  failure  of  our  trained  work  force  to 
keep  up  with  our  rocketing  demand  for  goods 
and  services  causes  frustrations  like  these 
for  everyone,  from  Industrialist  to  housewife. 
Moreover,  our  economy  suffers  a  staggering 
loss.  But  there  Is  a  more  tragic  aspect.  We 
have  young  people  who  could  fill  the  Job 
gaps  and  at  the  same  time  capture  a  satisfy- 
ing dimension  In  their  own  lives,  and  they 
would  If  only  they  were  given  the  proper 
encouragement  and  training.  Instead,  some 
are  pursuing  careers  that  are  beyond  their 
capabilities  or  outside  their  Interests;  others 
are  undershooting  their  potentials,  and  still 
others  are  stumbling  around  without  know- 
ing what  they  can  do  or  want  to  do. 
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Many  who  are  In  college  are  unequal  to 
academic  demands  or  unsulted  to  the  campus 
life,  and  some  resent  having  to  be  there.  A 
group  of  Unlveislty  of  California  and  Stan- 
ford University  psychiatrists  and  psycholo- 
gists reported  that  "for  most  students  the 
academic  offerings  of  college  do  not  connect 
adequately  with  their  own  personal  motiva- 
tions." The  researchers  lamented  society's 
emphasis  on  "achievement"  (which  prods  the 
youngster  to  leapfrog  from  high  school  Into 
college.  Into  graduate  school.  Into  hlgh- 
paylng  Job)  at  the  expense  of  Individual 
needs.  Including  happiness  Meanwhile, 
Mathew  Ross.  M.D.,  Harvard  University 
psychiatrist,  has  reported  that  the  suicide 
rate  for  college  students  Is  half  again  as 
high  as  for  nonstudents  In  the  same  age 
bracket. 

But  obviously  the  remedy  for  our  voca- 
tional Ills  lies  In  something  more  construc- 
tive than  merely  talking  certain  boys  and 
girls  out  of  going  to  college.  In  the  first 
place,  many  of  our  high  school  graduates 
find  themselves  unprepared  to  earn  a  living. 
Worse  off  are  the  one  million  students  who 
drop  out  before  graduation  every  year.  And 
at  the  bottom  of  the  heap  are  the  "hard 
core"  unemployed,  who  generally  lack  edu- 
cation plus  personal  habits  and  social  con- 
cepts prerequisite  to  getting  and  holding  a 
job. 

What  Is  the  remedy?  Today's  Health  put 
this  question  to  the  United  States  commis- 
sioner of  education,  Harold  Howe  II. 

"The  roots  of  this  problem  are  deep  and 
intricate,"  Howe  said.  "Much  improvement 
is  being  made,  but  underlying  changes  In  at- 
titudes come  slowly.  We  must  acknowledge 
to  ourselves  the  worth  of  all  types  of  useful 
workers  and  communicate  this  appreciation 
to  our  youngsters  through  our  words  and 
actions.  College  Isn't  the  only  route  to  a 
rewarding  life,  and  we've  got  to  get  this 
across  to  our  children,  too.  If  we  aren't  flexi- 
ble— If  we  don't  permit  our  boys  and  girls 
to  exercise  options — then  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  they  will  enter  careers  suitable  to  their 
desires  and  capabilities. 

"We  need  to  fuse  the  academic  and  voca- 
tional currlculums,  and  this  Involves  an- 
other change  of  attitude.  Most  members  of 
the  education  community  still  tend,  by  and 
large,  to  regard  vocational  training  as  an 
awkward — even  If  necessary — adjunct  to  the 
system.  The  student  who  wants  to  become  a 
craftsman,  technician,  or  office  worker  should 
receive  Instruction  equal  In  quality  to  the 
instruction  that  will  be  given  the  candidate 
for  a  profession.  Reentry  should  be  facili- 
tated. 

"The  guidance  counselor  should  be  made 
a  full  partner  In  the  educational  process.  He 
should  be  afforded  time  to  survey  Job  op- 
ptortunltles  In  the  community  and  keep 
abreast  of  changes  In  the  national  labor 
market.  He  should  also  be  welcomed  Into 
the  classroom — when  the  physics  teacher  dis- 
cusses x-ray,  the  counselor  could  discuss  ca- 
reer opportunities  in  x-ray.  He  will  also  need 
sufficient  time  for  counseling  students  In- 
dividually. 

As  It  Is.  many  students  have  unrealistic 
career  goals.  The  Scholastic  Research  Center 
surveyed  1345  high  school  Juniors  and  sen- 
iors. Sixty-five  percent  favored  entering  a 
profession,  while  only  26  percent  showed  any 
Interest  In  working  In  business  or  Industry. 
The  reverse  would  be  closer  to  our  occupa- 
tional requirements. 

The  Labor  Department  predicts  that  the 
need  for  trained  workers  will  rapidly  increase 
because  of  expansion  in  our  economy  and 
increasing  complexity  In  our  technology. 
One  of  the  most  dramatic  expansions  will  be 
in  the  field  of  health.  In  a  report  to  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Dr.  Darrell  J. 
Mase  of  the  University  of  Florida  noted  that 
in  1900  there  was  one  health  assistant  for 
every  doctor:  today  the  ratio  Is  13  to  one. 
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and  by  1976  It  may  climb  to  25  to  one.  Thou- 
sands of  competently  trained  men  and 
women  will  be  needed  In  doctors'  and  den- 
tists' offices,  hospitals,  lal>oratorles,  and  re- 
habilitation centers,  and  in  the  development, 
manufacture,  and  distribution  of  pharma- 
ceuticals, appliances,  and  other  Items. 

Many  workers  with  training  but  lacking 
college  degrees  find  their  Jobs  financially  re- 
warding. 

Last  year,  technicians  of  maximum  pro- 
ficiency had  Incomes  averaging  $9336.  The 
Incomes  of  craftsmen  averaged  $8600.  Al- 
together, the  Labor  Department  said  re- 
cently. It  knows  of  1.5  million  men  and 
women  with  no  college  training,  who  had  In- 
comes exceeding  $10,000. 

The  majority  of  craftsmen  are  employed 
In  the  construction  trades  and  as  mechanics 
and  repairmen.  The  plumber,  machinist,  and 
welder  employ  know-how  and  dexterity  to 
manipulate  materials,  tools,  and  machines. 
The  technician  also  employs  manipulative 
skills,  but  spends  more  of  his  time  In  prob- 
lem-solving. He  Is  a  bridge  between  the  pro- 
fessional and  the  craftsman.  For  example,  air- 
craft  technicians  can  take  an  engineer's 
doodllngs  and  prepare  drawings  from  them; 
do  mathematical  computations;  build  a 
model  and  test  it;  make  cost  estimates;  Is- 
sue orders  for  production,  and  supervise  pro- 
duction. The  technician  conserves  the  pro- 
fessional's time.  Workers  with  training  and 
responsibility  equivalent  to  that  of  crafts- 
men and  technicians  (but  known  by  other 
Job  titles)  are  employed  In  many  fields — 
sales,  merchandising,  transportation,  educa- 
tion, public  safety,  and  others. 

Whatever  its  shortcomings  today,  voca- 
tional education  has  come  a  long  way  in  the 
past  few  decades. 

"Vocational  education  was  for  the  'dumb- 
dumbs,"  "  an  instructor  who  now  teaches  In 
better  circumstances  told  this  writer.  "It  was 
something  they  could  do  without  having  to 
think.  Shop  students  were  relegated  to  the 
basement  or  a  shack,  where  they  worked  with 
obsolete  equipment,  meager  materials,  and 
a  frustrated  Instructor." 

The  lateness  of  the  rescue  of  vocational  ed- 
ucation Is  deplored  by  Dr.  Oene  Bottoms  of 
the  Georgia  Department  of  Education. 

"Until  recently."  he  says,  "the  educational 
establishment  refused  to  accept  responsibil- 
ity for  those  persons  who  would  work  at  Jobs 
geared  to  an  educational  level  between  high 
school  and  college,  although  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens  work  at  this  level.  The 
shortsightedness  of  this  attitude  is  obvious: 
A  few  more  than  half  of  our  boys  and  girls 
complete  high  school;  only  half  of  those  go 
on  to  college,  and  only  half  of  these  take 
degrees.  This  Isn't  a  success  story  by  any 
means." 

Doctor  Bottoms  Is  enthusiastic  about  one 
innovation — the  area  vocational  schools. 
These  schools,  built  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  which  authorizes  fed- 
eral grants  to  the  states,  provide  tultlon-free 
training  for  workers  and  prospective  workers 
In  a  defined  geographic  area — five  or  six 
counties  In  some  Instances. 

There  are  four  types  of  these  area  voca- 
tional schools:  1.  a  specialized  high  school  for 
full-time  vocational  education;  2.  a  high 
school  department  that  offers  training  in  at 
least  five  occupational  fields;  3.  a  postseccn- 
dary  school  for  those  who  have  completed 
high  school  or  who  have  left  the  educational 
system;  or  4.  In  a  Junior  college,  community 
college,  or  university,  a  department  that 
offers  training  In  at  least  five  occupational 
fields. 

"Formerly,  the  high  school  graduate  had 
to  choose  between  going  to  work  and  going  to 
college,"  Doctor  Bottoms  said.  "Now  he  has 
another  option — he  can  attend  one  of  the 
nation's  several  hundred  postsecondary  area 
vocational  schools  and  take  a  two-year  course 
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to  become  a  technician  or  a  shorter  course 
and  acquire  a  skill." 

One  of  the  model  schools  Is  Atlanta  Area 
Vocational-Technical  School  (Atlanta  Tech), 
which  was  built  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of 
$8  million.  It  opened  last  September  and  al- 
ready It  Is  operating  close  to  its  capacity  of 
2000  day  students  and  5000  night  students; 
39  percent  of  the  students  are  women.  One 
of  its  expansive  buildings  Is  devoted  to  the 
training  of  aircraft  master  mechanics.  A  sec- 
ond building  houses  40  other  trades  and  tech- 
nologies. Some  are  nuts-and-bolts  oriented, 
but  there  Is  diversity — Including  cosmetology, 
barberlng,  sewing,  food  services,  business  of- 
fice procedures,  and  data  processing. 

Now  let's  move  across  metropolitan  Atlanta 
and  look  in  on  some  classes  at  the  DeKalb 
Area  Vocational-Technical  School : 

In  the  diesel  department,  students  are  tear- 
ing down  the  engine  of  a  monster  tractor- 
trailer,  while  In  an  adjacent  bay,  automo- 
tive students  are  studying  automatic  trans- 
missions. 

Printing  students  are  readying  a  lithog- 
raphy press  for  the  first  run  on  a  four-color 
poster.  In  the  evenings.  40  union  printers 
(one  of  them  70  years  old)  are  updating  their 
skills. 

In  a  mechanical  technology  lab,  students 
are  operating  an  Industrial-type  tensile  tester 
to  determine  the  breaking  point  of  a  half- 
inch  steel  rod.  Their  rigorous  course  includes 
such  "hard"  subjects  as  calculus,  chemistry, 
thermodynamics,  and  metallography.  Con- 
siderable attention  Is  given  to  theory,  but  the 
students  also  master  procedures  and  tech- 
niques AS  they  are  performed  on  the  Job. 

"The  department  for  medical  office  assist- 
ants is  quiet  because  the  girls  are  training 
on  the  Job;  tomorrow  they  will  return  to 
class,  brimming  with  experiences.  In  adja- 
cent departments,  practical  nursing  students 
are  learning  how  to  change  linen  under  a 
"desperately  ill"  colleague,  while  medical 
laboratory  assistants  are  being  instructed  In 
the  use  of  the  microscope. 

A  vocational  school's  curriculum  will  take 
advantage  of  local  occupational  opportiuil- 
tles — for  example,  proximity  to  an  automo- 
bile plant  win  mean  courses  related  to  this 
Industry.  In  farming  areas,  agricultural  sub- 
jects continue  to  be  popular,  although  spe- 
cialization has  led  to  courses  with  such  titles 
as  "pulpwood  harvesting"  and  "agricultural 
chemicals  technology." 

Last  year,  DeKalb  Tech's  average  two-year 
graduate  started  at  $110  to  $120  a  week,  and 
exceptional  students  earned  more — for  exam- 
ple, a  data-processing  graduate  and  an  elec- 
trical technology  graduate  each  began  at  $650 
a  month.  Most  graduates  get  Jobs  within 
their  speciality,  usually  within  two  weeks  of 
graduation. 

A.  B.  Racster,  University  of  Georgia  trainer 
of  vocational  teachers,  told  this  writer  that 
the  average  two-year  technician  graduate  can 
expect  to  earn  more  than  the  liberal  arts 
college  graduate  over  the  first  10  years.  "In 
the  long  run,  however,  the  four-year  man 
likely  will  be  the  boss,  so  we  aren't  out  to 
discourage  qualified  persons  from  going  to 
college,"  Racster  said.  "But  technical  grad- 
uates get  a  good  start,  and  if  they  establish 
good  work  records,  they  are  good  managerial 
material.  Many  technicians  later  pursue  col- 
lege degrees.  (An  employment  specialist  In 
an  aircraft  company  commented,  "We  get 
engineers  In  certain  types  of  positions  who 
would  have  benefited  greatly  had  they  first 
gone  to  a  technical  school  and  then  engineer- 
ing school.") 

Vocational  education  can  be  obtained  from 
many  sources  other  than  postsecondary  area 
schools : 

HIGH    SCHOOLS 

Some  high  schools  prepare  students  for 
direct  entry  to  a  number  of  Jobs.  There  are 
I'ocational  and  technical  (and  pretechnicalt 
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high  KhoolB  which  focvu  on  occupational 
preparation.  There  are  comprehensive  high 
schools  where  vocational  training  shares  the 
emphasis  with  pure  academics.  Additionally, 
many  high  schools.  Including  general  high 
schools,  have  cooperative  programs  in  which 
a  student  attends  classes  In  the  morning  and 
trains  in  the  afternoon  (with  pay)  In  a  se- 
lected office,  store,  or  plant.  A  counselor  com- 
mented that  on-the-job  training  can  be 
especially  helpful  to  boys  and  girls  who 
haven't  had  close  contact  with  persons  who 
would  serve  m  inspiring  models. 

COLIXGXS 

Occupational  education  may  be  ofTered  In 
Junior  colleges,  community  colleges,  senior 
colleges,  and  universities,  including  "exten- 
sion" division  classes,  often  held  evenings. 

P»rVAT»    SCHOOLS 

There  are  7000  privately  operated  schools 
offering  training  In  more  than  100  occupa- 
tional areas,  from  welder  to  airline  pilot. 

Of  these  schools,  174  are  members  of  the 
NaUonal  Association  of  Trade  and  Technical 
Schools,  and  102  have  been  accredited  by  a 
committee  of  the  association.  Their  enroll- 
ments range  from  150  to  4000.  Executive  Di- 
rector •WUllam  A.  Goddard  said  In  an  inter- 
view ttwkt  a  nine-month  course  requiring 
ordinary  equipment  may  cost  less  than 
$1000,  whereas  expensive  equipment  (bull 
dozers,  computers,  etc.)  may  run  the  price 
up  to  around  t2000.  Asked  what  advantages 
the  private  schools  afford,  Goddard  asserted 
that  they  offer  some  type*  of  training  not 
available  In  public  schools,  prepare  students 
for  earlier  Job  entry,  and  offer  superior  as- 
sistance in  Job  placement. 

Plve  hundred  schools  with  a  total  of  250.- 
000  full-time  students  are  members  of  the 
United  Business  Schools  Association.  Of 
these.  350  have  been  accredited  by  an  asso- 
ciation committee.  Executive  Director  R.  A. 
Fulton  said 

COaRESPONDEUCI    COURSES 

Several  million  Americans  are  enrolled  In 
home  study  courses.  The  federal  government 
(With  Its  armed  forces)  Is  the  largest  opera- 
tor. Many  colleges  and  universities  give  cor- 
respondence courses  In  the  private  sector, 
the  National  Home  Study  Councirs  105  ac- 
credited members  offer  courses  in  600  sub- 
jects, many  of  them  occupational.  Charges 
run  from  less  than  S50  to  more  than  $500, 
the  more  expensive  courses  generally  run- 
ning two  or  three  years.  Dr.  David  A.  Lock- 
mlUer.  executive  director,  explained  that 
some  courses  are  theoretical,  seme  employ 
equipment,  and  some  require  terminal 
training  done  In  a  school  or  on  the  Job  under 
competent  supervision. 

.\RMEO    FORCES 

Many  servicemen  obtain  skills  that  can, 
with  adaptation,  be  used  In  civilian  occupa- 
tions. 

COMPANY    PROGRAMS 

A  management  consultant  has  com- 
mented. "It  Is  a  rare  (and  likely  doomed) 
company  that  doesn't  help  Its  employees  to 
grow."  This  year,  business  and  industry  will 
spend  $17  billion  to  train  and  retrain  work- 
ers. Companies  often  cover  all  or  part  of  the 
employee's  expenses  for  approved  classroom 
or  home-study  courses,  and  some  Arms  hire 
graduates  Kicking  vocational  training  and 
then  train  them  as  skilled  workers,  techni- 
cians, or  for  other  roles. 

Many  business  firms — often  In  cooperation 
with  the  federal  government — have  on-the- 
job  training  programs  for  the  hard-core  un- 
employed. In  many  instances,  the  programs 
Include  basic  education  to  raise  the  speak- 
ing, reading,  and  writing  levels  of  the  par- 
ticipants. 

Apprenticeship :  This  broad  term  covers 
planned  programs  Sponsored  by  unions  or 
companies,  or  both,   for  training  craftsmen 
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through  supervised  on-the-lob  practice  and 
usually   Including   related   study. 

In  formal  apprenticeship,  the  applicant 
must  qualify  ar  to  age,  health,  education, 
dexterity,  and  learning  potential  Upon  ac- 
ceptance, he  begins  a  program  of  on-the-job 
and  classroom  work  ( the  class  work  often 
IS  In  a  vocational  school).  The  apprentice 
earns  a  wage  of  at  least  half  of  the  Journey- 
man scale  in  his  craft.  Scales  currently  range 
from  $3  50  to  $6  an  hour,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Labor.'  At  the  end  of  his 
term  imost  often  four  years)  the  appren- 
tice becomes  a  Journeyman  and  is  eligible 
for  the  Journeyman  rate.  The  rules  that 
apply  in  this  training,  called  "standards," 
are  usually  formulated  by  labor  and  indus- 
try In  cooperation  with  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Train- 
ing, and  the  standards  are  registered  with 
the  bureau. 

Among  training  enterprises,  there  are  good 
programs  and  Inferior  programs.  How  does 
the  prospect  go  about  selecting  a  good  one? 

One  potential  safeguard  Is  accreditation. 
Dr.  Prank  G.  Dickey,  director  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Accrediting — a  voluntary 
agency  that  evaluate  public  and  private  non- 
profit schools  and  colleges — told  Today's 
Health  that  at  present  there  Is  little  co- 
ordination or  supervision  of  accrediting 
agencies  in  the  trade,  technical,  and  business 
occupations  fields.  "We  are  now  working 
with  agencies  in  these  fields  to  establish 
standards  for  accreditation,"  he  said. 

Here,  compiled  from  interviews  with  au- 
thorities are  guidelines  that  may  be  helpful 
to  the  prospect: 

Be  sure  the  course  will  fulfill  the  occupa- 
tional goal  you  have  set  or  will  fit  into  your 
future  training  plans.  Do  not  make  your  se- 
lection hastily. 

Check  with  employers  of  persons  who  have 
completed  the  course,  as  well  as  with  past  and 
present  students.  The  Institution  should  be 
happy  to  provide  references. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  learn  whether  the 
course  Is  approved  by  the  state  department 
of  veterans  services,  or  the  state  department 
of  education.  A  check  with  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Better  Business  Bureau  officials 
may  also  be  relevant. 

Do  not  let  promises  of  glamor  or  big  money 
distract  you  from  your  primary  concerns. 
(There  won't  be  a  pretty  victim  In  every 
wreck,  even  though  the  ads  for  an  insur- 
ance Investigator's  school  may  Imply  this.) 

Don't  be  misled  by  labels.  "Incorporated," 
"chartered,"  "approved,"  "licensed,"  even 
"accredited,"  can  be  meaningless.  And  a  "col- 
lege" may  have  an  "automotive  technology" 
course  that  would  more  realistically  be 
called  a  course  for  mechanics. 

How  long  has  the  school  operated?  Is  the 
faculty  qualified?  Are  facilities  adequate?  ils 
there  a  computer  on  the  premises  for  a  course 
In  computer  technology?) 

Regarding  apprenticeship,  is  on-the-job 
practice  done  Under  competent  tutors?  Train- 
ing should  Include  related  studies  in  theory, 
also  under  competent  teachers.  An  easy  pro- 
gram may  seem  attractive,  but  it  will  be 
costly  in  the  long  run.  Consult  industry, 
labor,  and  Labor  Department  representatives. 
(If  union  credentials  are  desired  and  a  non- 
union course  Is  under  consideration.  It  may 
be  well  to  determine  whether  the  union  of 
Jurisdiction  will  credit  the  course — although 
the  course  may  still  offer  employment  ad- 
vantages in  the  absence  of  such  acceptance.) 

Regarding  home  study,  the  student  should 
first  determine  whether  his  goals  can  be  met 
through  this  method,  and  second  choose  the 
proper  school.  The  method  has  dlsUnct  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  and  the  pros- 
pect may  wish  to  constilt  with  some  one  In 
whom  he  has  confidence.  The  Post  Office  Is 
continually  prosecuting  shady  operators  in 
this  field  and  "degree  mills"  have  long  been 
under  attack.  The  Office  of  EducaUon  states 
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that  no  reputable  college  or  university  con- 
fers a  degree  on  the  basis  of  correspondence 
study  alone. 

With  all  of  the  opportunities,  why  do  we 
still  produce  square  pegs  for  round  holes,  and 
some  pegs  that  don't  fit  any  holes  at  all? 
Why  can't  Johnny  work  and  be  both  produc- 
tive and  happy? 

For  one  thing,  vocational  choice  Is  a  con- 
tinuous, evolving  process  that  Is  strongly 
affected  by  childhood  expierlences,  and  some 
parents  inculcate  negative  feelings  about 
work  generally  or  cause  the  child  to  feel  in- 
ferior to  his  potential.  Overly  ambitious  par- 
enu  also  block  open  vocational  exploration. 

"'Parents  want  their  children  to  be  geniuses 
from  kindergarten  on."  a  space  Industries 
employment  consultant  commented.  "The 
Job  market  has  few  vacancies  for  Elnstelns. 
but  It  does  have  two  million  openings  for 
truly  skilled  workers." 

The  high  school  guidance  counselor  Is  the 
best  source  of  vocational  advice  ordinarily 
available  to  the  student.  Commlsslcmer  Howe 
said.  The  counselor  has  the  student's  grade.<( 
and  test  results,  plus  information  obtained 
through  observ-allon  and  interviews. 

"But  there  are  psychological  aspects  v.e 
have  barely  touched,"  Howe  said.  ""How  cio 
we  encourage  the  young  man  who  lacks  the 
potential  to  become  a  doctor,  and  will  prob- 
ably flunk  out  of  the  premedlcal  course  if 
he  tries  It,  to  train  instead  for  a  career  as  .1 
medical  technician?"' 

H.  Lamar  Boland,  Rockdale  Count  v 
I  Georgia  1  high  school  covinselor,  observed 
that  teachers  and  counselors  are  inclined  to 
share  out  of  their  own  experiences.  "They 
went  to  college,  they  know  this  route,  and 
they  feel  uncomfortable  advising  a  student 
concerning  a  technical  education." 

Dr.  Felix  Robb,  director  of  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools,  tcld  this 
writer:  "'It  is  easy  for  college  and  univer- 
sity staff  members  to  forget  that  80  percent  ' 
our  people  do  not  go  to  college.  The  educa- 
tion profession  has  been  practicing  a  form 
of  snob  appeal  that  has  oversold  the  valup 
of  college  enrollment  for  some  Individuals  to 
the  point  where  millions  of  youngsters  wh  > 
cannot  or  should  not  go  to  college  view 
themselves  at  age  16  or   17  as  failures."' 

Our  culture  has  another  fault:  It  is  un- 
willing to  forgive  and  forget. 

"I  wish  we  could  banish  the  term  dropout 
Racster,  the  teacher-trainer,  said.  "These 
boys  and  girls  don't  drop  out  of  society — 
they're  early  leavers  from  the  educational  en- 
vironment. Later,  they'll  recognize  they  can  • 
make  It  without  training  and  they'll  try  -o 
come  back.  Will  we  let  them  come  back?  Wo 
must!" 

A  returnee  we'll  call  Bill  quit  the  eighth 
grade.  Twelve  years,  a  wife,  and  four  chil- 
dren later.  Bill  is  back  in  school.  Although 
he  works  a  full  shift  on  an  automobile  as- 
sembly line,  he  is  a  full-time  student  in  . 
technical  school.  He  plans  to  work  for  a\\ 
electrical  contractor,  then  enter  business  for 
himself. 

"The  number  of  channels  by  which  creden- 
tials can  be  obtained  should  be  multiplied." 
S.  M.  Miller  of  the  Ford  Foundation  said  in 
a  speech.  "One  should  have  second,  third, 
fourth  chances  and  ways  of  getting  creden- 
tials." 

With  new  Job  categories  emerging  almost 
dally  and  demands  for  competency  Increas- 
ing, the  question  isn't  training,  but  what 
kind  of  training.  Ideally,  It  will  be  sufficient- 
ly broad  so  that  the  worker  will  not  be  locked 
on  any  rung  of  the  career  ladder.  To  learn 
how  transistors  are  made  and  little  else  is 
limiting  and  risky.  Today's  worker  needs 
scientific  principles,  as  well  as  Insights  Into 
problem-solving. 

"We  cannot  afford  to  consider  any  stage  of 
education  terminal,"  Racster  said.  "Today's 
worker  will  need  to  update  or  upgrade  his 
skills  every  eight  to  10  years." 
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No  one  that  the  author  talked  to  sug- 
gested that  a  college  education  isn't  valu- 
able, nor  did  anyone  minimize  the  need  for 
members  of  the  professions.  And  while  voca- 
tional training  is  the  focus  of  this  article.  It 
Is  acknowledged  that  most  educational  ex- 
periences contribute  to  vocational  profi- 
ciency. Also,  life  work  has  dimensions  be- 
yond occupation,  embracing,  self-image,  so- 
clad  contribution,  and  use  of  leisure. 

But  a  Job  requires  too  much  of  our  time 
and  energies  for  us  to  minimize  Its  Impor- 
tance. It  Is  disheartening  to  hear  someone 
deprecate  his  own  occupation,  and  when  a 
photographic  research  worker  said,  "Oh,  I'm 
only  a  technician,"  the  author  recalled  a 
slogan  on  the  wall  of  an  Atlanta  Tech  class- 
room: 

There  is  nothing  second  class  about  a  first- 
class  technician. 

The  person  who  has  experienced  non- 
service,  nondelivery,  and  even  nonresponse 
can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

FTJRTHER    INPORMATION 

Local  school  systems. 

State  directors  of  vocational  education. 

The  American  Vocational  Association,  1025 
15th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

National  Association  of  Trade  and  Tech- 
nical Schools.  1601  18th  Street,  N.W  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  20009. 

United  Business  Schools  Association,  1101 
17th  Street,  N  W.,  Washington,  DC,  20036. 

National  Home  Study  Council,  1601  18th 
Street,  N  W  .  Washington,  DC,  20009. 

Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  DC , 
20212  Also  the  department's  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Training,  same  address. 
I  Bureau  field  offices  and  Apprenticeship  In- 
formation centers  In  many  cities. ) 

Local  Youth  Opportunity  and  Employment 
Service  offices, 

National  Committee  on  Careers  In  Medical 
Technology,  1601  New  Hampshire  Avenue, 
N  W.,  Washington,  DC,  20036. 

Bureau  of  Adult  Vocational  &  Library  Pro- 
erams.  Office  of  Education,  7th  and  D  Streets, 
S  W..  Washington.  DC,  20202. 

Program  Services  Department.  American 
Medical  Association,  535  North  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  60610. 


OPPORTUNITY  VERSUS  DOLE 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  West- 
moreland News,  a  weekly  newspaper 
published  in  Bowling  Green,  Va.,  within 
my  congressional  district,  had  an  edi- 
torial in  its  September  26  edition  which 
was  entitled  "Opportunity  Versus  Dole. " 
This  editorial  indicates  that  programs  to 
help  reduce  poverty  can  be  handled  bet- 
ter in  the  localities  and  States  than  at 
the  Federal  level  and  suggests  that  for 
an  effective  program  of  this  nature,  a 
coordinated  effort  between  all  segments 
of  the  community  is  needed. 

This  editorial  is  set  forth  below  in  full, 
and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 
Opportunitt  Versus  Dole 

Legislation  proposing  an  "income  mainte- 
nance program"  for  the  nation's  poor  could 
help  perpetuate  the  very  condition  it  at- 
tempts to  cure. 

Government  programs  providing  for  wel- 
fare or  Income  supplement  payments  to  in- 
dividuals because  of  their  poor  economic 
situation  should  be  based  solely  on  verified 
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need  and  not  on  any  system  of  self-assess- 
ment or  on  assumed   uniform  need. 

Giving  money,  without  any  strings  at- 
tached. Is  tlie  easy  way  out,  but  Is  It  the 
right  way  or  the  best  way?  We  don't  think 
so. 

The  advocates  of  such  legislation  indicate 
that  "by  establishing  a  single  national  cri- 
terion of  assistance-need.  It  would  end  the 
indignities  and  violation  of  personal  liberty 
which  characterize  the  existing  welfare 
system." 

Some  things  may  be  done  effectively  in 
Washington,  but  this  Is  one  area,  where 
states,  cities,  towns  and  private  efforts  can 
be  more  effective.  Legislative  dole  does  not 
eliminate  poverty.  To  root  It  out  we  must 
have  the  coordinated  effort  from  all  segments 
of  the  community,  and  that  calls  for  dedi- 
cated leadership. 

We  still  feel  that  it  Is  the  people  who  have 
the  heart,  who  provide  encouragement  and 
Incentive.  It  is  the  people  who  help  lift  up 
the  less  fortunate  by  the  bootstraps. 


LATIN  AMERICA  AND  U.S.  BUSINESS: 
THE  DEEPER  CHALLENGE 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  September  9,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, Covey  T.  Oliver,  spoke  before  the 
Young  Presidents'  Organization  here  in 
Washington. 

Secretary  Oliver  spoke  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  doing  business  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, our  home  hemisphere.  It  was  a  cogent 
address  and  marks  a  useful  departure 
from  the  usual  comments  about  the 
profits  to  be  made  and  the  investments 
to  be  returned.  I  therefore  include  it  in 
the  Record  under  unanimous  consent : 

L.\TIN  America  and  U.S.  Business:   The 
Deeper  Challenge 
I  By  Covey  T.Oliver) 

My  topic  today  Is  a  very  lmp>ortant  one. 
"Vou  are  businessmen;  I  am  a  spokesman  for 
and  a  maker  of  U.S.  policy  In  Latin  America. 
What  we  have  in  common  is  a  direct  interest 
in  the  economic  potential  of  the  southern 
part  of  our  home  hemisphere.  Now  I  want 
us  to  look  at  this  subject  from  an  angle  that 
is  unusual,  tirgent,  and  very  Important.  I  am 
not  going  to  discuss  trade  benefits,  returns 
on  investments,  or  business  statistics.  There 
is  a  great  deal  that  Is  useful  to  be  said  about 
such  subjects,  but  I  am  sure  that  you  know 
at  least  as  much  as  I  about  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can market  for,  or  source  of,  your  products. 

Today,  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
Issue:  Let  us  look  at  the  responsibilities  that 
go  along  with  North  American  business  op- 
portunities in  Latin  America,  at  the  psycho- 
logical and  political  angles  that  need  to  be 
considered  along  with  the  purely  business 
ones. 

I  am  especially  encouraged  to  discuss  these 
questions  today  because  of  the  presence  In 
our  audience  of  many  young  men  of  college 
or  high  school  age.  "liielr  generation  has  al- 
ready demonstrated  a  keen  awareness  of  the 
human  problems  that  result  from  an  unequal 
world. 

Government  spokesmen  have  sometimes — 
or  usually— been  reluctant  to  discuss  with 
American  businessmen  the  nonflnancial  as- 
pects of  our  private-sector  foreign  trade  and 
investment.  "The  attitude  sometimes  has  been 
that  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  business  com- 
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munlty  may  be  thrown  into  unthinking  emo- 
tive rejection  reactions  if  called  upon  to  face 
scientifically  the  social,  psychological,  and 
political  realities  as  to  our  stance  and  image 
abroad. 

This  is  unnecessary  reticence,  I  am  sure. 
My  own  experience  with  American  business- 
men, as  a  law  teacher-adviser  In  the  field  of 
foreign  Investment  and  as  a  public  sector 
official  abroad,  convinces  me  that  the  "new 
men" — and  a  considerable  number  of  the 
older  ones,  too — are  aware  that  our  business 
away  from  home  is  ready  for,  and  urgently 
needs,  the  marked  shifts  in  social  outlook 
that  have  become  widely  accepted  In  busi- 
ness doctrine  and  practice  for  the  zone  of  the 
interior. 

It  once  was  that  American  businessmen, 
like  American  diplomats,  had  to  learn  for- 
eign relations  the  hard  and  dangerous  way — 
on  the  Job,  abroad.  That  is  no  longer  the 
case  for  either.  Improvements  In  language 
and  cultural  confrontation  training,  the  en- 
lightened scientlsm  of  our  modern  schools  of 
business,  even  Keyneslan  economics,  have 
given  us  the  opportunity  to  send  out  man- 
agers and  decisionmakers  who  know  pretty 
well  where  to  begin  when  they  get  there. 

Obviously  the  first  step  In  dealing  with 
members  of  a — to  us — new  culture  Is  to  try 
to  see  ourselves  as  they  *>.  The  picture  can 
be  rather  Impressive:  Indeed,  I  am  always 
most  proud  of  my  own  country  when  I  look 
at  It  from  overseas,  with  many  of  the  ad- 
mitted problems  of  our  society  put  In  pro- 
portion by  the  much  larger  problems  of  al- 
most everyone  else. 

I  suppose  many  Americans  think  of  their 
country  as  a  rather  large  but  well-motivated 
nation,  richer  than  most  of  Its  neighbors  but 
writh  no  interest  in  exploiting  them,  mod- 
erately successful  In  tackling  our  own  prob- 
lems and  puzzled  that  others  do  not  go  about 
solving  theirs  in  a  more  efficient  way. 

But  this  is  not  the  image  that  most  Latin 
Americans  see.  For  them,  wc  are  a  giant 
with  an  unfair  proportion  of  all  the  good 
things  in  the  world — wealth,  strength,  and 
stability.  They  .ire  ashamed,  envious,  and 
faintly  apprehensive. 

I  think  it  is  a  credit  to  our  diplomacy  and 
our  policies  that  many  Latin  Americans,  nev- 
ertheless, like  us  and  believe  we  are  trjrlng 
to  help  them.  A  few  others  suspect  us  of 
proceeding  according  to  a  fantastically  ef- 
ficient plot  to  put  the  rest  of  the  world  under 
the  yoke  of  our  '"economic  imperialism."  This 
has  been  a  common  theme  since  at  least  the 
early  years  of  this  century,  when  an  Argen- 
tine named  Manuel  Ugarte  wrote  and  lec- 
tured earnestly  on  what  he  saw  as  single- 
minded  cooperation  betwsen  U.S.  business 
and  diplomacy  with  a  view  to  Anglo-Saxon 
colonization  of  the  hemisphere. 

Even  those  who  understand  our  good  Inten- 
tions, however,  commonly  fear  our  tremen- 
dous strength  and  our  naivete,  as  they  see  it. 
Somewhat  illoglcally,  they  also  su$p>ect  that 
their  national  cultures  will  eventually  be 
submerged  in  "'Americanization."  This  is  an 
extremely  interesting  topic  In  Itself,  but 
there  is  no  time  to  investigate  it  today. 

I  do  recommend  that  American  business- 
men think  hard  about  a  bestselling  French 
book  called  "The  American  Challenge."  Its 
author,  Jean-Jacques  Servan-Schrelber,  is 
again  perhaps  a  little  too  flattering  about  our 
efficiency,  but  he  takes  an  unusually  calm 
look  at  the  fear  aroused  in  Europe  by  our 
business  horsepower.  Readers  in  the  United 
States  may  disagree  with  some  points  and 
remain  a  bit  puzzled  as  to  what  the  author 
is  worried  about,  but  that  is  .ill  the  more 
reason  for  exposure  to  his  Ideas.  To  me  the 
author  Is  saying  to  Europeans,  "Go  and  do 
likewise." 

One  must  note  that  the  problem  Servan- 
Schrelber  discerns  for  an  advanced  European 
country  must  appear  magnified  many  times 
for  nations  struggling  along  several  steps 
back  on  the  scale  of  development.  This  book 
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has  be«n  breaking  sales  recorda  In  Latin 
countrlea.  Lamentably,  it  la  being  taken  there 
aa  a  solemn  warning  of  American  takeover. 
In  the  long  run.  If  you  and  your  spokesmen 
In  government  are  wise  and  able,  I  think  It 
■nay  do  some  good:  for  It  gives  us  a  rational 
basis  for  dialog  about  existing  fears. 

The  United  States  has.  in  fact,  long  been 
willing  to  cooperate  with  many  of  the  meas- 
ures urged  In  "The  American  Challenge."  The 
emphasis  on  education,  social  justice,  and  re- 
gional unity  sounds  like  something  right  out 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Charter  and  the 
call  of  the  Presidents  for  a  Latin  American 
Common  Market  in  April  1967. 

U.S.  businessmen  who  Invest  In  Latin 
America  or  who  go  to  live  there  as  representa- 
tives of  their  firms  have  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity of  demonstrating  what  our  business 
and  society  can  really  be  like  at  its  best.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  importance  of 
learning  Spanish  or  Portuguese  as  soon  as 
possible  and  of  making  an  attempt  to  under- 
stand local  cultures.  There  are  other  steps. 
Remember,  for  example,  that  many  Latin 
indiistrles  are  still  In  the  stage  of  laissez-faire 
capitalism  and  that  Latin  men-ln-the-street. 
(>erhap8  by  extension,  sometimes  consider 
all  so-called  "capitalists"  to  combine  the 
tracts  portrayed  in  Karl  Marx's  "Manifesto" 
and  Charfes  Dickens'  "Christmas  Carol." 

American  businessmen  can  do  a  lot  to 
counter  such  Impressions  by  following  the 
same  progressive  practices  there  that  they 
employ  at  home  in  the  fields  of  personnel, 
business  relations,  and  labor.  Especially  ef- 
fective. I  think,  are  direct  and  frequent  con- 
tacts with  employees  and  consumers.  Cordial 
personal  relationships  count  very  heavily  In 
the  Latin  cultures. 

In  some  Latin  societies — often  the  most 
traditional — there  Is  a  tendency  to  deprecate 
the  profit  motive,  claiming  that  It  hinders 
development  of  a  Just  society.  This  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  old  theological  arguments 
that  have.  In  practice,  tended  to  keep  Latin 
societies  unjust  and  subordinate  to  small 
oligarchies.  Modem  Marxists  have  been  happy 
to  Join  in  the  criticism  of  "capitalistic  pro- 
fits." You  can,  bm  a  result,  hear  in  Latin 
America  some  economic  arguments  that  come 
pretty  close  to  being  a  theory  of  anti- 
economics.  I  would  not  worry  about  this  too 
much:  The  obvious  fact  Is  that  the  laws  of 
economics  are  universal,  that  many  excellent 
Latin  economists  understand  them  as  well  aa 
anyone  else,  and  that  the  trend  In  even  the 
Communist  world  Is  to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  efficiency  of  profit  Incentives. 

American  businessmen  can  help  by  point- 
ing out.  with  sensitivity,  some  of  these  things. 
Even  more  important,  however,  they  can 
demonstrate  social  consciousness  by  cooperat- 
ing willingly  with  reform  projects.  In  almost 
all  Important  Latin  American  commercial 
centers  US.  businessmen  are  In  a  position  to 
make  major  social  and  economic  contribu- 
tions. Let  me  suggest  a  few  possibilities: 

1.  A  keen  sense  of  the  Importance  of  the 
modernization  of  the  market  process  Itself. 
Including  attention  to  the  now  largely 
neglected  problems  of  almost  medieval  re- 
strictive trade  practices: 

2.  Private,  nonaectarlan  philanthropy — still 
almost  unknown  In  Latin  America  except 
from  North  American  sources; 

3.  Pure  research  by  business,  with  no  im- 
mediate payout  in  mind: 

4.  Business  retirement  systems; 

5.  Customer  and  consumer  relations; 

6.  Quality  control; 

7.  Planning  and  systems  management: 

8.  The  longer  view  ahead.  Including  the 
economic  Integration  of  Latin  America: 

9.  Widely  distributed  stock  ownership; 

10.  Assumption  of  a  fair  share.  Justly  de- 
termined, of  the  social  costs  of  civilization; 

11.  Decentralization  of  responsibility,  so 
important  In  the  public  sector  as  well. 

There  are.  In  addition,  certain  more  obvi- 
ous rules  that  I  aball  pass  over  lightly — such 
aa  the  axiom  that  local  Investors  should  be 
heavily  involved  as  partners  or  as  atockhold- 
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era  In  the  locally  operating  subaldlarlea  of 
U.S.  parent  companies,  that  local  personnel 
should  be  trained  to  participate  In  the  busi- 
ness at  all  levels,  and  that  the  enterprise 
should  in  general  identify  Itself  with  local 
aspirations  and  methods  as  soon  and  as  much 
aa  possible. 

Many  of  you.  of  course,  may  never  make 
a  major  investment  In  Latin  America  nor 
spend  time  there  except  in  the  course  of 
relatively  brief  business  or  pletisure  trips. 
Even  so,  do  not  think  you  are  beyond  all  re- 
sponsibility. If  we  wish  to  keep  living  In  a 
generally  friendly  hemisphere,  there  Is  much 
that  all  of  us  must  do  In  the  national  In- 
terest 

Businessmen  have  a  particularly  great 
stake  In  the  progress  of  our  traditional  trad- 
ing partners  and  an  unusually  good  oppor- 
tunity to  influence  that  progress. 

Businessmen,  for  example,  are  listened  to 
when  they  talk  about  tariffs  and  other  as- 
pects of  trade  policy.  Let  me  urge  with  what- 
ever Insistence  I  can  muster  that  you  throw 
your  weight  against  attempts  to  revert  to 
restrictive  world  trade.  I  hardly  need  point 
out  to  this  audience  that  a  throwback  to 
the  protectionist,  the  atavistic  policies  of 
the  1930's.  would  be  a  disaster  for  the  entire 
Western  World — specifically  Including  our- 
selves. There  are.  of  course,  always  attempts 
to  restore  the  old  barriers,  and  until  the 
relish  of  competition  really  takes  hold  there 
probably  always  will  be.  Such  measures  must 
not  be  allowed  to  slip  through  simply  because 
the  attention  of  the  public  Is  focused  for  the 
moment  on  other  matters.  Even  rather  minor 
retrogressions  In  our  trade  policy  could  have 
major  repercussions  In  Latin  America,  which 
Is  already  falling  behind  the  rest  of  the  world 
In  trade  development. 

The  measures  I  have  been  suggesting  are. 
In  addition  to  their  positive  effects  on  Inter- 
American  relations,  just  plain  good  business. 
Their  useful  conesquences  are  generally  di- 
rect and  obvious. 

But  there  are  also  steps  any  American  busi- 
nessman can  take — steps  i>erhaps  not  so  Im- 
mediately related  to  practical  management — 
which  can  contribute  to  our  foreign  relations. 
I  am  thinking,  for  example,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Executive  Service  Corps  and  of  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  projects  that  have 
been  set  up  between  many  U.S.  and  Latin 
American  cities.  Another  example  Is  Opera- 
tion Amlgo,  under  which  a  large  number  of 
U^.  firms  have  sponsored  visits  to  U.S. 
homes  and  schools  by  young  people  from 
Latin  America.  The  theory  behind  this  pro- 
gram— one  which  I  heartily  endorse — Is  that 
nothing  approaches  direct  contact  as  a  means 
to  promote  understanding. 

I  hope  that  by  looking  at  some  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  opportunlltes  behind  the 
"main  chance,"  I  have  not  led  you  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  Latin  America  In  general 
remains  an  excellent  place  to  do  business. 
Its  current  boom  In  capital-equipment 
spending  heavily  involves  afflllates  of  U.S. 
firms,  which  plan  to  Invest  nearly  30  percent 
more  on  plants  and  equipment  this  year  than 
In  1967.  Pew  Important  industries  wish  to 
overlook  a  market  which,  when  It  achieves 
Its  projected  economic  and  physical  integra- 
tion, will  exceed  E^urope  and  the  United 
States  in  size.  As  a  nation  we  must  meet  the 
challenge  of  this  opportunity. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICA'S  CAREER 
WOMEN 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHtrsxrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1968 

Mr.   CONTE.   Mr    Speaker,   National 
Business  Women's  Week,  October  20  to 


26,  honors  the  career  women  of  America. 
This  well-deserved  annual  tribute  has 
been  sponsored  since  1928  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  an 
organization  consisting  today  of  more 
than  3.800  afiniiated  clubs,  and  repre- 
senting more  than  180,000  women.  Na- 
tional Business  Women's  Week  will  be 
highlighted  by  local,  State  and  National 
Congresses  of  Career  Women  Leaders. 

The  legislative  purposes  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs.  Inc..  as  stated  in  their 
legislative  platform — 

To  elevate  standards  for  the  employed 
woman,  to  promote  her  Interests,  to  create  a 
spirit  of  cooperation,  to  expand  opportunities 
through  Industrial,  scientific  and  vocational 
activities,  to  secure  equal  consideration  under 
the  law  and  to  establish  conditions  which 
assure  both  men  and  women  the  fullest  op- 
portunity and  reward  for  the  development  of 
their  capacities  to  the  maximum  potential 

To  consider  the  place  and  responsibility  of 
the  employed  woman  as  a  concerned  citizen 
in  the  complex  democratic  society  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  strengthen  the  role 
of  this  nation — 

Merit  our  commendation  and  support 
I  would  call  special  attention  to  the 
latter  pwrtion  of  their  platform.  In  these 
troubled  times.  America  needs  concerned 
citizens.  I  applaud  the  courage  and  de- 
termination of  our  career  women,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  and  fellow  citizens  to 
lend  their  support  to  their  praiseworthy 
efforts  for  a  better  America. 


INSTANT  SPECIALISTS— ONLY  IN 
OEO 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  appar- 
ently a  criminal  record  was  all  that  was 
needed  to  qualify  as  a  "legal  aid  spe- 
cialist" in  the  Wilmington,  Del..  Youth 
Emergency  Action  Council,  another 
project  of  the  "poverty  war."  Startln.? 
pay:  $7,358.  while  rookie  policemen  had 
to  settle  for  $5,600. 

According  to  testimony  presented  to 
the  Senate  Permanent  Investigations 
Subcommittee,  over  the  past  2  years,  at 
least  60  of  the  92  persons  employed  by 
the  Wilmington  program  at  various 
times  had  arrest  records  or  soon  devel- 
oped them.  Only  OEO  can  afford  such 
luxury. 

Again,  I  urge  Congress  to  demand  a 
halt  to  the  maladministration  of  the 
war  on  poverty. 

My  colleagues,  I  commend  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  October  9,  1968,  entitled  "Wilmington 
OEO  Jobs  for  Street  Gangs  Cited,"  to 
your  attention: 

Wn.MiNCTON  OEO  Jobs  roa  Street  Gangs 
CrrED 

(By  John  Maffre) 
"Of  legal  knowledge  I  acquired  such  a  grip 
That  they  took  me  into  Junior  partnership. 
— Sir  Joseph  Pobteh 
in  "H.M.S.  Pinafore." 

If  Porter  broke  no  law  in  rising  to  be  ruler 
of  the  Queen's  Na-vee,  some  Gilbert  tc  SuIU- 
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van  logic  seemed  to  rub  off  on  the  OEO-fl- 
nanced  group  of  street  gangs  in  troubled 
Wilmington,  the  Delaware  city  still  patrolled 
by  the  National  Guard  since  last  April's  riots. 

It  developed  yesterday  that  a  man  with  a 
record  of  arrests  before  and  after  the  Wil- 
mington Youth  Emergency  Action  Council 
hired  him  became  a  legal  aid  specialist"  at 
$7,358  a  year  compared  with  $5,600  for  a 
rookie  poUceman  there  or  $5,800  for  a  starting 
teacher. 

This  puzzled  Sen.  John  L.  McClellan 
(D.-Ark.) ,  who  Is  probing  the  use  of  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  antipoverty  funds  to 
buy  peace  In  Wilmington  by  underwriting  a 
coalition  of  rival  street  gangs. 

"I  guess  someone  just  touched  him  and 
said,  "you're  a  specialist.'  "  a  Justice  Depart- 
ment Investigator  told  McClellan.  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Permanent  Investigations  Sub- 
committee. 

This  scandalized  McClellan.  who  seemed 
more  upset  later  to  hear  that  OEO  in  Wash- 
ington shrugged  off  a  lady  community 
worker's  complaints  that  WYEAC— pro- 
nounced We  Act — was  a  haven  for  disturbers 
of  the  peace. 

But  If  Mrs.  Thomas  Herllhy  and  a  parade 
of  police  officers  painted  a  black  picture  of 
WYEAC.  Its  obviously  irritated  defenders,  in- 
cluding a  Catholic  monslgnor,  were  waiting 
in  the  rear  seats  at  McClellan's  hearing  for 
their  Innings. 

"This — this  Is  a  kangaroo  court."  said 
Msgr.  Thomas  J.  Reese,  director  of  Catholic 
Charities  in  Wilmington,  during  a  break  In 
the  hearing.  He  has  sought  to  appear  before 
the  subcommittee,  but  so  far  without  success. 

•They're  not  after  the  truth.  It  seems,  but 
to  discredit  OEO  through  WYEAC,"  he  said. 
"They  don't  distinguish  between  arrests  and 
records.  They  pick  a  woman  who  was  vio- 
lently opposed  to  WYEAC  from  the  start." 

Over  the  last  two  years,  at  least  60  of  the 
92  persons  hired  by  WYEAC  at  various  times 
had  arrest  records  or  soon  developed  them. 
OEO  put  $164,930  Into  its  total  budget  of 
$282,164  before  It  cut  off  its  help  this  March. 
About  90  per  cent  of  the  budget  went  for 
salaries. 

One  who  was  hired  In  August.  1967.  as  a 
•youth  aide"  at  a  salary  of  $3,400  to  $3,800  is 
now  serving  a  life  sentence  for  rap>e.  Another 
youth  worker  In  the  $4,500  to  $4,800  salary 
range  faces  charges  of  attempted  murder, 
after  he  blasted  away  at  a  police  patrol  van 
with  an  M-1  carbine. 

Lt.  Andrew  Turner,  a  Negro  officer  with  the 
police  Human  Relations  Unit  in  Wilmington, 
told  about  one  WYEAC  worker  earning  under 
$5,000  who  was  arrested  in  1967  in  a  stolen 
car  and  carrying  a  switchblade  knife.  This 
year  he  was  promoted  to  directorship  of  the 
South  Street  Center  at  $6,000  a  year,  Turner 
said. 


MAKING  BUSING  WORK 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
thing is  happening  in  my  congressional 
district,  something  that  I  wish  were  hap- 
pening in  more  districts  across  the 
United  States.  Because  in  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  they  are  proving  that  an  integrat- 
ed school  system  is  possible  and  even 
pr{u:tical.  And  they  have  even  proven 
that  "busing"  need  not  be  just  a  term  to 
scare  parents,  but  a  very  real,  very  un- 
scarey  means  of  achieving  integration.  A 
quiet  and  effective  revolution  has  been 
taking  place  in  the  city  schools  of  Berke- 
ley, Calif. 
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Under  the  leadership  of  School  Super- 
intendent Neil  V.  Sullivan.  Berkeley  this 
year  has  the  first  fully  integrated  school 
system  of  any  comparable  city  in  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Sullivan  approached 
the  problem  of  making  integration  work 
with  the  assumption  that  the  involve- 
ment of  the  entire  community  was  neces- 
sary for  the  program's  success.  That  the 
plan  works  is  a  credit,  therefore,  not  only 
to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Sullivan,  but  to  the 
entire  community  of  Berkeley. 

Dr.  Sullivan  will  be  leaving  Berkeley  to 
assume  the  position  of  Massachusetts 
education  commissioner.  But  he  leaves  a 
working  monument  In  his  place  and  we 
wish  him  every  success  in  his  new  role. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  October 
14  issue  of  Newsweek  magazine  which  de- 
scribes the  successful  Berkeley  school  in- 
tegration project: 

Making    Busing   Work 

Tall,  lean  52-year-old  Nell  V.  Sullivan  plays 
basketball  regularly  at  the  Y,  hikes  every 
weekend  In  the  foothills  east  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, water  skis  in  the  summer — and  turns 
school  systems  upside  down.  In  the  early 
1960s,  aa  superintendent  In  all-white  East 
WlUiston.  on  New  York's  Long  Island.  Sulli- 
van started  the  first  non-graded  school  sys- 
tem in  the  state.  In  1963.  he  took  over  the 
reins  of  the  public  schools  In  Prince  Edward 
County.  Va..  and  reopened  them  for  Negroes 
after  segregationists  had  kept  them  shut  for 
four  years.  A  year  later,  the  Berkeley  school 
board,  facing  a  classic  case  of  de  facto  segre- 
gation— most  blacks  live  In  the  flatlands  lead- 
ing to  the  bay  and  whites  live  In  the  hills 
by  the  university — hired  Sullivan  to  desegre- 
gate its  schools.  This  fall,  Sullivan  has  done 
exactly  that,  making  Berkeley  (population: 
120,300)  the  first  fully  Integrated  major 
school  system  In  the  country. 

TWO     WAYS 

Berkeley  carried  out  its  Integration  to  the 
percentage  point,  assigning  Berkeley's  3.500 
elementary-school  pupils  so  each  of  the  four- 
teen elementary  schools  reflects  the  city's 
racial  composition  of  50  per  cent  white.  41 
per  cent  black  and  9  per  cent  Oriental  and 
"other."  Pupils  In  kindergarten  through  the 
third  grade  all  are  bused  to  the  same  schools 
In  white  areas  of  the  city;  all  pupils  in  the 
fourth  through  sixth  grades  are  bused  to 
the  same  schools  In  the  black  community. 
Sullivan's  plan  is  one  of  the  first  to  work 
two  ways:  while  other  cities  have  bused  black 
children  to  white  schools,  few  ha''e  had  the 
political  courage  to  send  white  pupils  Into 
the  ghetto.  ( Berkeley's  two  junior  highs  were 
desegregated  In  1964;  everyone  goes  to  the 
city's  one  high  school.)  No  pupil  Is  bused 
more  than  21/2  miles  from  home. 

"Today,"  says  SulUvan.  "thirteen  years 
after  the  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Education  de- 
cision, one  American  city  is  finally  doing  It 
the  right  way."  But  he  found  the  battle  Is 
tougher  In  the  North.  "In  the  South,"  he  says, 
"we  had  crackpots  who  were  trying  to  force 
buses  off  the  road  and  things  like  that.  But 
in  the  North  your  opponents  are  much  more 
sophisticated.  You  can  only  win  when  you 
involve  the  whole  community  and  you  can 
outnumber  opponents." 

Berkeley  began  preparations  last  year. 
Teachers  were  shuffled  (If  one  had  taught 
in  a  white  school,  she  visited  a  black  school) ; 
the  school  board  doubled  Its  meeting  time  to 
allow  for  more  community  reaction — and  it 
mailed  two  copies  of  the  Integration  plan  to 
every  home:  black  and  white  pupils  met  for 
field  trips;  black  and  white  ministers  visited 
each  others'  congregations:  the  Campfire 
Girls  passed   out  desegregation  literature. 

PROBLEMS 

The  groundwork  seems  to  have  paid  off. 
That  Berkeley  Is  a  university  town  naturally 
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helped,  though  Sullivan  claims  the  plan  can 
work  anywhere.  The  busing  Is  working  well, 
although  there  have  been  minor  problems; 
some  children  have  climbed  on  the  wrong 
bus,  and  there  is  a  shortage  of  buses  for 
afterschool  activities.  School  officials  are  so 
anxious  to  make  the  program  work,  however, 
that  they've  driven  children  home  in  their 
own  cars. 

Sullivan,  of  course,  does  have  his  critics. 
"His  aim."  says  a  Berkeley  mother,  "Is  to 
close  down  the  neighborhood  schools  and 
have  a  centralized  factory  type  of  education. 
And  he's  emphasizing  the  social  aspect  of 
education — at  the  risk  of  detriment  to  the 
basic  skills."  More  common,  however.  Is  the 
view  of  Mrs.  Jean  Lee.  a  20-year-old  black 
mother  who  rides  a  bus  as  a  monitor.  "It's 
good  for  black  children,  learning  to  play  and 
work  together  with  white  children,"  she  says. 
"And  it's  good  for  whites  too — especially  if 
they've  lived  only  among  whites." 

Sullivan,  meanwhile,  has  just  announced 
he  will  leave  Berkeley  to  become  Massachu- 
setts education  commissioner.  "I  wouldn't  be 
leaving."  he  says.  "If  this  program  weren't 
a  success."  Massachusetts,  fasten  your  seat 
belts. 


KEMPER  FILM  ON  JUVENILE  CRIME. 
"THE  DANGEROUS  YEARS," 

AVAILABLE     TO     MEMBERS     FOR 
SHOWING  IN  THEIR  DISTRICT 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  subjects  most  on  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  today  Is:  What  to  do 
about  crime. 

Amid  all  the  controversy,  one  vital 
factor  has  been  left  somewhat  neglect- 
ed: our  juveniles.  Crime  is  on  the  rise 
and  unfortunately  many  youngsters  are 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  problem.  It  is 
alarming  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  those 
arrested  for  automobile  theft,  for  exam- 
ple, are  under  18. 

Members  of  Congress  will  be  home, 
for  the  most  part,  starting  in  a  few  days. 
Many  of  us  will  be  asked  by  constituents 
how  to  help  reverse  crime  and  protect 
ourselves  and  our  children.  Interest 
among  civic  organizations  is  high,  too. 

Let  mt  recommend  a  way  to  help.  The 
Kemper  Insurance  Group  has  made 
available  free  to  the  public  an  outstand- 
ing public  service  film  on  the  juvenile 
delinquency  problem. 

This  27-m*nute  documentary  film, 
"The  Dangerous  Years,"  examines  the 
juvenile  crime  dilemma  facing  society 
today.  Through  actual  on-the-spot 
scenes,  it  reveals  the  world  of  the  juve- 
nile offenders  and  the  responsible,  often 
frustrating,  efforts  of  our  police — our 
probation  authorities — our  juvenile 
courts — and  our  correctional  institu- 
tions, to  stem  the  tide  of  juvenile  crime. 

Bold  new  approaches  to  rehabilitation 
and  crime  prevention  are  explored  in  this 
film  which  is  a  call  to  action  by  the  in- 
dividual citizen  to  do  his  part  in  combat- 
ing this  problem. 

Here's  what  Milton  Rector,  executive 
director.  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency,  said: 

The  Dangerous  Years  accurately  portrays 
the  almost  overwhelming  work  being  done 
by  society's  agencies  In  combatting  the 
dilemma  of  the  juvenile  offender.  This  film 
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win  raise  probing  questions  for  each  viewer, 
for  It  shows  that  if  we  are  to  stem  the  Hood- 
tide  of  Juvenile  crime,  efforts  of  our  law  en- 
forcement. Judicial  and  correcUonal  authort- 
Ues  must  be  complemented  by  poalOve  sup- 
port and  acUon  from  the  Individual  clUzen. 

The  Kemper  film,  which  Is  baaed  on 
frank,  real-life  interviews  with  law-en- 
forcement officers,  case  workers,  and 
young  criminals  themselves,  has  been 
awarded  the  Golden  Trumpet  by  the 
Publicity  Club  of  Chicago  for  achieve- 
ment in  public  relations.  It  has  also  been 
awarded  the  George  Washington  Honor 
Medal  by  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at 
Valley  Forge  for  outstanding  accom- 
plishment in  helping  to  achieve  better 
understanding  of  the  American  way  of 
Ufe. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  let  interested  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  know  about 
••The  Dangerous  Years".  Showing  the 
film  is  an  effective  way  to  encourage  a 
consti-uctive  influence  on  youth;  no  one 
who  sees  it  will  forget  it. 

To  supplement  a  film  showing,  the 
booklet -"Delinquency"  has  been  made 
available  by  the  company.  It  presents  a 
powerful  message  to  aid  us  in  under- 
standing the  juvenile  offender.  Also 
available  is  "Crime.  Delinquency  and 
You."  which  will  prove  a  valuable  asset 
to  the  individual  citizen  from  setting  up 
effective  community-action  programs  to 
detect  and  check  Juvenile  crime. 

To  obtain  copies  of  the  film  or  book- 
lets contact  Congressman  Roman  C. 
PuciNSKi.  Rayburn  Building,  or  Kemper 
Insurance.  4750  North  Sheridan  Road. 
Chicago.  111.  60640. 

And  I  commend  those  in  private  in- 
dustry, as  exemplified  by  the  Kemper 
Insurance  Group,  who  are  aware  of  social 
obligations  beyond  the  obvious  business 
implications  and  are  taking  steps  to  deal 
with  the  situation. 


ABSENTEE  BALLOT  APPLICATIONS 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALirOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  many  of  our  mobile  citi- 
zens to  vote  by  absentee  ballot  in  the 
forthcoming  election  on  November  5. 
I  have  asked  that  there  be  here  repro- 
duced replicas  of  the  forms  for  request- 
ing absentee  ballots  in  the  two  counties. 
Orange  County  and  Los  Angeles  County, 
portions  of  which  are  included  in  the  32d 
Congressional  District  of  California 
which  I  am  honored  to  represent.  In 
California  applications  are  accepted  for 
mailing  Absent  Voter's  Ballot,  first  day 
October  7,  1968  and  last  day  October  29. 
1968.  California  Election  Code,  section 
14621.5  says  in  effect,  'if  you  have  moved 
prior  to  September  12,  1968,  you  must  re- 
register before  you  can  obtain  an  absent 
voter  s  ballot. '  In  my  Washington  News 
Notes  for  October  1968.  I  have  repro- 
duced these  under  the  title  'Application 
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for  Absent  Voter's  Ballot  By  Mail.  '  The 
News  Notes  also  contains  the  following 

text: 

As  the  90th  Congress  nears  Its  end.  Con- 
gressman Craig  Hosmer  assesses  Its  record 
as  "good"  ...  In  times  brimming  over  with 
emotion  and  heated  debate.  Congress  "kept 
Its  cool"  and  responded  to  the  needs  of  the 
nation,  he  says  ...  It  turned  deaf  ears  to 
many  LBJ  superspendlng  pleas  and  met  the 
challenge  of  an  Income  surtax  combined 
with  steep  spending  cuts  ...  It  approved 
sensible  crime  control  progranu.  passed  the 
Colorado  River  Project  after  20  years  of 
interstate  haggling,  enacted  the  Truth  In 
Lending  bill,  and  major  education  and  urban 
housing  laws  .  .  .  forced  a  decision  to  build 
missile  defenses,  created  Redwoods  and  North 
Cascades  National  Parks  and  a  scenic  rivers 
program  .  .  .  blocked  appointment  of  a  n?w 
Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice  and  shelved 
the   NonproUferatlon   Treaty. 

Vote  as  you  please,  but  please  vote!  If  you 
cannot  get  to  the  polls  on  Election  Day, 
Nov.  5th.  you  may  vote  by  Absentee  Ballot. 
Two  forms  for  requesting  Absentee  Ballots 
are  printed  on  the  reverse.  They  may  be  cut 
out  and  used.  Each  voter  must  make  a  sep- 
arate, individual  application. 

Craig  returns  home  from  Washington  about 
Oct.  12th  .  .  .  He's  booked  for  over  50  pub- 
lic appearances  .  .  .  Watch  the  newspapers 
(or  times  and  places  to  see  and  hear  him 
...  In  mid-November  he  goes  back  to  Wash- 
ington to  address  a  major  International 
atomic  energy  meeting  .  .  .  Should  his  party 
win  control  of  Congp-ese.  he  will  become 
Chairman  of  the  powerful  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

Congressman  Hosmer  receives  his  3d 
"Watchdog  of  the  Treasury"  award  from  the 
National  Associated  Businessmen,  an  impar- 
tial, non-polltlcal  group  which  rates  mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  their  allegiance  to  sound 
fiscal  policies  and  concern  for  the  taxpayers" 
pocketbook  .  .  .  Craig's  rating:   lOC^r . 

He's  proposed  a  constitutional  amendment 
abolishing  the  electoral  college  and  provid- 
ing for  popular  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President  ...  It  also  calls  for  a  uniform 
national  voting  period,  not  to  exceed  24 
houfs  All  polls  would  open  and  close  at 

the  same  instant,  regardless  of  local  time. 

During  Navy  training  duty  last  month. 
Capt.  Craig  Hosmer.  USNR.  took  part  In  the 
big  NATO  fleet  exercises  involving  200  ships 
of  nine  nations  .  .  .  The  Soviet  spy  ship  in- 
truded into  the  Allied  Task  Force  as  did  Rus- 
sian Destroyers,  submarines  and  bombers — 
lending  realism  to  the  maneuvers  held  In  cold 
North  Atlantic  waters  above  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Foreign  aid  started  In  1946  and  has  been 
given  to  120  nations  and  six  territories  of  the 
world  .By  mld-1968.  its  totitl  cott  was 
«171  billion,  half  of  our  «357  billion  national 
debt.  This  vear's  appropriation  was  the  low- 
est yet  .  .  Hosmer  believes  countries  we've 
helped  should  help  us  much  more  than 
they've  done  .  .  Here's  where  the  money  has 
gone:  I  The  News  notes  reproduces  from  a 
previous  Congressional  Record  a  country  by 
country  tabulation  of  foreign  aid  esp>endl- 
turps.) 

/U>PLICATIO?I  rOB  ABSENT  VOTER'S  BALLOT  BY  MAIL 

[Orange  County  form) 
To:  W   E.  St  John.  County  Clerk.  County  of 
Orange,  P  O.  Box  838,  Santa  Ana.  Calif. 
92702 
I  hereby  apply  for  an  absent  voter's  ballot 
for  the  General  Election,  November  5.  1968. 
Please  mall  my  ballot  to  me: 

Print:       First  name.      Initial,      last  name. 

Kfalllng  address. 

City.  state.  Zip. 


October  9,  1968 

My  legal  residence  at  which  I  am  registered 
u  a  voter: 

Residence  address.                         city. 
If  your  legal  residence  address  Is  other  than 
the  above,  on  what  date  did  you  move? 

I  will  be  unable  to  go  to  polls  for  reason 
checked : 

D  Expect  to  be  absent  from  my  precdnct  on 

election  day. 
n  Because  of  physical  disability. 
G  I  reside  more  than  10  miles  from  near- 
est t>olllng  place. 
D  My  religion  prevents  me  from  attend- 
ing. 
□  I  reside  within  precinct  owned  by  the 

United  States. 
n  30  or  less  registered  voters  in  precinct. 

Signature    

Applicant  must  sign  here. 

Date  

Important. — This  application  will  not  be 
accepted  without  the  proper  signature  of  the 
applicant. 

(Los  Angeles  County  form] 
To:  Ray  E.  Lee,  Registrar  of  Voters  Offlce,  808 
North  ^rlng  Street,  Loe  Angeles.  Calif 
90012. 
I  hereby  apply  for  an  absent  voter's  ballot 
for  the  General  Election,  November  5.  1968. 
Please  mall  my  ballot  to  me: 

Print:      First  name.      Initial,      last  name 

Mailing  address. 


City.  state.  Zip 

My  legal  residence  at  which  I  am  registered 
as  a  voter: 

Residence  address,                         city. 
If  your  legal  residence  address  Is  other  than 
the  above,  on  what  date  did  you  move? 

I  will  be  unable  to  go  to  polls  for  reason 
checked : 

3  Expect  to  be  absent  from  my  precinct  on 

election  day. 
I]  Because  of  physical  disability. 
D  I  reside  more  than  10  miles  from  near- 
est polling  place. 
D  My   religion   prevents  me  from  attend- 
ing. 
Zl  I  reside  within  precinct  owned  by  the 

United  States. 
G  30  or  less  registered  voters  In  precinct 

Signature    

Applicant  must  sign  here. 

Date 

Important. — This  application  will  not  be 
accepted  without  the  proper  signature  of  the 
applicant. 


October  9,  1968 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


(In  p«rc«nt| 


Yes 


No 


RESULTS  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
in  July  I  sent  approximately  180.000 
questionnaires  to  the  citizens  of  San 
Mateo  County.  Thirteen  questions  were 
included,  each  referring  to  a  specific 
issue  before  the  Congress  for  consider- 
ation or  decision.  As  of  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, slightly  over  24,000  responses 
had  been  received  and  tabulated  by 
volunteers.  Exclusive  of  those  persons 
failing  to  answer  specific  questions,  the 
results  were  as  follows: 


A.  On  the  >ss4ie  of  gun  cantrol,  do  you  lavor — 

(1)  Restricting  the  interstate  shipment  of  rifles  and  shotguns,  as  well  as  pistols? 

(2)  Federal  registration  ot  all  hrearms? 

(3)  Use  ot  Federal  officers  and  a  Federal  agency  to  regulate  the  local  sale  and  possession  o(  firearms?. 
(4J  State  or  local  regulation  of  the  possession,  use,  and  transfer  of  firearms?. 

(5)  No  change  in  present  laws? 

B   As  long  as  the  Pans  peace  taliis  continue.  Congress  should— 

(6)  Remain  silent  on  present  administration  policy  in  Vietnam? "... 

(7)  Support  escalation  in  Vietnam? 

(8)  Decline  to  hnance  additional  troop  commitmenb? 

(9)  Advocate  deescalation  in  Vietnam?.. 

C   Federal  civil  service  employees  are  presently  required  to  retire  tt  age  70,  in  most  instances.  Would  you 

lavor  a  mandatory  retirement  age  of  70  tor — 

(10)  Federal  ludges' 

(11)  Members  ofCongress? 

0   With  respect  to  voting  procedures  in  national  elections,  would  you  favor — 

(12)  A  national  primary  to  select  party  presidential  candidates? 

(13)  A  reduction  of  the  voting  age  to  187 


24 

43 

59 

37 

69 

43 

57 

32 

68 

55 

45 

64 

36 

77 

23 

74 

26 

83 

17 

48 

52 

PEANUTS:  CRUNCH Y,  NOT  SMOOTH 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ag:icuituie  has  done  it  again.  It 
has  increased  peanut  surpluses  and  at 
the  same  time  raised  prices  to  consumers. 
It  is  also  draining  away  tax  dollars  and 
increasing  inflation. 

With  peanut  harvests  already  at  an 
all-time  high — 1.23  million  tons  in  1967— 
the  Agriculture  Department  has  raised 
the  peanut  support  price  but  has  not  re- 
duced the  1.6  million-acre  allotment.  But 
new  technology  has  increased  yields  to 
the  point  where  crop  analysts  figure 
more  than  350.000  tons  will  go  unbought 
and  wind  up  in  Government  hands  this 
year.  The  Government  is  expected  to 
lose  up  to  $60  million  this  year  on 
peanuts — which  really  is  not  peanuts. 

Because  of  the  rai.sed  support  price 
and  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  car- 
rying costs  peanut  butter  is  now  up  4  per- 
cent in  cost.  As  30  percent  of  all  peanut 
butter  is  bought  by  people  with  less  than 
S5.000  annual  income,  this  increase  hits 
low-income  families  the  hardest. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
tinues to  work  hardships  on  those  who 
need  assistance  the  most,  lower  income 
Americans. 

An  article  from  the  October  8,  1968, 
Wall  Street  Journal,  describing  this  sit- 
uation follows: 

Peanut   Crunch  :    Federal    Program   Drains 

Tax  Dollars.  Boosts   Inflation 

(By  Jonathan  R.  Lalng) 

The  economics  of  peanuts  ain't  to  coin  a 
phrase,  peanut.s.  The  Johnson  Administra- 
tion, pulliniz  up  stakes  in  Washington,  has 
underscored  this  p)Olnt  by  increasing  the 
Governments  share  in  the  peanut  business, 
a  move  estimated  to  cost  U.S.  citizens  860 
million  In  tax  money  during  financially 
troubled  fiscal  1969.  not  to  mention  an  un- 
told amount  In  higher  peanut  product  prices. 

Besides  fanning  inflation,  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  be  fighting,  the  .Administration's 
move  is  undercutting  the  Government's  abil- 
ity to  cope  with  increasing  surpluses  of  the 
eorjbers  that  George  Washington  Carver  made 
famous. 

In  late  August.  Agriculture  Secretary  Or- 
vlll  L.  Freeman  announced  the  Government 
was  raising  Its  support  for  peanuts  6.8%.  to 
S240  25  a  ton  from  8227  By  law.  he  had  to 
raise  the  support  nearly  2.5%  to  keep  peanut 
farmer's  Income  at  75%  of  parity  (the  prices 


farmers  would  have  to  receive  for  their  prod- 
ucts to  have  the  same  purchasing  power  as 
In  1910-141.  The  extra  Increase  boosted  the 
support  price  to  77.5%    of  parity. 

Since  1962.  Mr.  Freeman  had  steadily  cut 
the  peanut  .-upport  from  86"^  of  parity  as 
Government  losses  steadily  mounted  along 
with  growing  surpluses.  (Even  so,  the  actual 
support  level  rose  from  $221  to  $227  because 
parity  itself  climbed.) 

STRIKING    A    BARGAIN 

For  about  the  past  year,  peanut  farmers 
have  been  pressing  Mr.  Freeman  to  raise 
the  support  price  above  75*^:  of  parity.  Sev- 
eral grower  representatives  met  with  hUn  In 
February,  stressing  their  claim  that  produc- 
tion costs  were  going  up  faster  than  increases 
in  parity.  The  .Secretary  resisted  their  sales 
pitch,  but  struck  a  bargain: 

"I  feel  sure  that  further  increases  in  price 
support  will  encourage  production  on  every 
available  acre."  he  told  them.  '"And,  with 
mandatory  support  and  high  rising  vlelds. 
CCC  (Commodity  Credit  Corp.,  the  Goveri- 
ment  agency  that  buys  up  farm  surpluses  p,t 
support  prices)  costs  will  be  still  higher.  .  .  . 
if  you  will  do  something  about  the  supply-de- 
mand balance  so  that  CCC  costs  may  be  re- 
duced. I  will  try  to  do  something  about  a 
higher  price  support  for  the  1968  crop." 

So  the  growers  got  together  and  came  up 
with  a  bill  Introduced  In  mid-July  by  Herman 
Talmadge  (D.,  Ga.i  in  the  Senate  and  Gra- 
ham Purcell  (D..  Texas)  in  the  House.  The 
complicated  measure  would  offer  growers  fi- 
nancial Incentives  to  curb  their  production. 
Even  with  enthusiastic  support  from  peanut 
Lirmers.  the  bill  hasn't  made  it  out  of  com- 
mittee in  either  House  and  its  chances  for 
passing  during  this  session  are  dim. 

But  the  support  price  has  been  boosted 
anyway.  According  to  peanut  industry  lobby- 
ists. Mr.  Freeman  sent  a  letter  to  the  White 
House  asking  permission  to  raise  the  sup- 
port price  to  77.5^;  of  parity.  The  Budget 
Bureau  and  a  White  House  aide,  to  whom  the 
matter  was  referred,  advised  that  support 
should  be  kept  at  75%.  President  Johnson, 
the  lobbyists  say,  picked  the  FYeeman  pro- 
posal. 

Those  opposed  to  the  extra  support  In- 
crease (mainly  the  concerns  that  shell  farm- 
er's peanuts  and  the  peanut  product  makers) 
contend  President  Johnson's  decision  was 
politically  motivated.  They  point  out  that 
key  peanut-growing  states  (Georgia.  Ala- 
bama. Texas.  Oklahoma.  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina)  are  areas  where  third-party  candi- 
date George  Wallace  Is  eroding  traditional 
Democratic  strength.  The  critics  figure  the 
support  rise  Is  an  Incentive  to  keep  Demo- 
crats from  straying  too  far. 

In  any  case,  the  decision  is  going  to  sink 
the  Government's  peanut  program  deeper  in 
the  red.  This  fall,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment predicts,  peanut  growers  will  harvest 
1.24  mlllon  tons,  up  from  a  record  1.23  mil- 
lion last  year.  Crop  analysts  figure  more  than 
350,000  tons — nearly  a  third  of  this  year's  ex- 
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I>ected  crop — ^wlll  go  unbought  by  makers  of 
peanut  butter,  candy  bars,  cocktail  nut  and 
salted-ln-the-8hell  mixes.  This  excess  will 
end  up  In  Government  hands,  making  the 
third  consecutive  year  that  surpluses  have 
exceeded  300.000  tons,  double  the  surfeits  a 
decade  ago. 

Nonetheless,  the  Government  farm  plan- 
ners have  seen  fit  to  leave  the  1.6-mllllon- 
acre  allotment  for  peanuts  unchanged  since 
World  War  II.  Meanwhile,  improved  farm 
technology  has  boosted  yields  to  almost  1,800 
pounds  an  acre  last  year  from  969  pounds  a 
decade  earlier,  far  outstripping  the  rise  In 
domestic  consumption. 

To  be  sure,  the  Government  has  little 
trouble  selling  Its  surplus  peanuts  to  do- 
mestic oil  crushers  and  exporters.  Peanut  oil 
Is  considered  excellent  for  cooking,  and  pea- 
nuts are  a  major  source  of  vegetable  oil  and 
high  protein  feed  In  the  world  market. 

But  the  domestic  oil  price  and  world  pea- 
nut price  are  under  half  of  the  new  U.S. 
support  level.  The  leading  free  world  pro- 
ducers of  peanuts — India,  Senegal  and  Ni- 
geria (U.S.  production  accounts  for  about 
one-tenth  of  the  total) — grow  peanuts  at  far 
less  cost  because  of  cheaper  labor.  Also,  pea- 
nut oil  must  compete  domestically  and  over- 
seas with  less  expensive  vegetable  oils  made 
from  corn,  soybeans  and  sunflower  seeds.  So 
the  Government  will  now  be  paying  $240.25  a 
ton  (the  support  level)  for  its  surplus  pea- 
nuts and  selling  them  for  $100  to  $115  a  ton. 

Some  trade  analysts  therefore  figure  the 
Government  will  lose  as  much  as  $60  million 
on  the  peanut  program  In  fiscal  1969,  up 
from  $48  million  in  the  year  to  last  June  30 
The  peanut  program  cost  an  average  of  $14 
million  annually  in  the  1958-60  period. 

Even  the  higher  deficit  may  seem  paltry 
when  compared  to  other  Government  ex- 
penditures, but  an  Agriculture  Department 
budget  officer  offers  this  perspective:  "A  $60 
million  loss  is  pretty  high  when  you  realize 
that  a  crop  grown  on  less  than  half  a  per- 
cent of  our  total  farm  acreage  accounts  for 
almost  2r  of  the  $3  billion  we've  been  losing 
recently  on  the  farm  program." 

Peanut  program  losses  threaten  to  ^row 
even  larger  unless  something  Is  done  to  cut 
surpluses.  In  June,  before  the  latest  support 
rise,  the  General  Accounting  Offlce  estimated 
peanut  program  losses  would  total  $250  mll- 
iion  between  1967-71  If  no  changes  were 
made  in  the  program  The  GAG  recom- 
mended peanut  production  should  be  con- 
trolled  by   poundage  and  not  acreage. 

SPREADING   THE    INCREASE 

Since  the  going  price  for  peanuts  is  the 
support  price  plus  carrying  charges,  peanut 
butter  makers  already  have  increased  the 
price  to  consumers  of  the  standard  12-ounce 
Jar  bv  2  cents,  or  i^r.  "It  was  pretty  difficult 
for  vise  to  absorb  a  6^;  price  increase  on  our 
main  ingredient,  and  so  we  raised  prices." 
says  Ralph  Maulin.  president  of  Swift  &  Co.'s 
Derby  Foods  Inc  ,  which  makes  Peter  Pan 
peanut  butter.  The  increase  will  be  particu- 
larly hard  on  low-income  families:  the  pea- 
nut butter  industry  estimates  30'^  of  its 
product  is  bought  by  people  with  less  than 
S5.000  annual  income. 

"We  saw  .in  S'".  drop  in  commercial  sales 
of  peanut  butter  in  1962  after  the  peanut 
producers  raised  prices  to  offset  a  IC-  rise 
in  the  support  level  of  the  1961  peanut  crop," 
says  an  official  of  an  eastern  peanut  butter 
company.  Demand  for  salted  peanuts  and 
peanut  candy  also  Is  highly  elastic,  manu- 
facturers say.  because  consumers  tend  to  buy 
less  expensive  substitutes  rather  than  pay 
price  increases.  (That's  one  reason  for  cutting 
candy  bar  weights,  for  example,  rather  than 
raising  the  price.)  In  addition,  search  for 
synthetic  peanut  flavorings  Is  being  spurred, 
and  chemists  say  they  are  close  to  develop- 
ing commercially  acceptable  Imitations. 

To  many  observers,  it  would  seem  that  a 
system  that  can  drain  away  tax  dollars  and 
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feed  inflation,  while  Ignoring  the  surplua 
problems  It's  supposed  to  be  dealing  with, 
ha*  perhaps  outlived  Its  usefulness. 


DR.  GEORGE  C.  S.  BENSON  TO  RE- 
TIRE AS  PRESIDENT  OP  CLARE- 
MONT  MEN'S  COLLEGE 


HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 


or   CALirOBHTA 
IN  THE  HODSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB  Mr.  Speaker.  Cali- 
fornia has  been  fortunate  in  having  many 
fine  institutions  of  higher  education.  One 
of  these  is  Claremont's  Men's  College, 
located  in  the  24th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, which  it  is  my  privilege  to  repre- 
sent in  Congress. 

Claremont  Men's  College  was  founded 
in  1946  and  is  part  of  the  unique  Clare- 
mont community  of  independent  but  in- 
terrelated colleges.  Dr.  George  C.  S.  Ben- 
son has-been  president  of  Claremont 
Mens  College  since  the  school  was 
founded  22  years  ago. 

Dr.  Benson  recently  announced  that 
for  reasons  of  health  he  will  be  retiring 
from  Claremont  Men's  College.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recognize 
the  outstanding  contributions  he  has 
made  to  the  growth  of  this  fine  school, 
to  the  Claremont  community,  and  to  his 
leadership  in  the  education  field. 

During  the  time  Dr.  Benson  has  been 
president  of  Claremont  Men's  College, 
the  school  has  not  only  undergone  a  pe- 
riod of  great  physical  growth  but  has 
risen  to  become  one  of  the  Nation's  finest 
independent  men's  colleges.  Claremont 
Men's  College  has  achieved  a  reputation 
as  an  outstanding  educational  institu- 
tion. It  has  800  students  and  a  distin- 
guished faculty.  Much  of  the  credit  for 
this  growth  can  be  attributed  to  Dr. 
George  Benson. 

Even  though  Dr.  Benson  may  be  re- 
tiring from  his  post  as  president  of  the 
college,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  he 
still  plans  to  continue  working  with  the 
school.  Thus  Claremont  Men's  College 
will  continue  to  benefit  from  his  leader- 
ship and  counsel  after  his  retirement  as 
president. 

Dr.  Benson  has  devoted  his  life  in  be- 
half of  his  fellow  men  as  an  educator,  ad- 
ministrator, public  servant,  and  commu- 
nity letwler.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  a 
person  of  such  capacity  as  Dr.  Benson 
among  us. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  October  4.  1968.  paying  trib- 
ute to  Dr.  Benson  on  the  annoimcement 
of  his  retirement: 

Thi  College  Oborce  Benson  Built 
In   the  brief  22  years  since  lU  founding. 
Claremont  Men's  College  has  become  one  of 
the  outstanding  Institutions  of  Its  Und. 

But  CMC  had  two  special  advantages  at 
Its  Inception.  It  was  bom  Into  the  unique 
Claremont  community  of  Independent  but 
Inter-related  colleges  And  It  choee  Dr. 
Oeorge  C   S.  Benson  as  lU  first  president. 

George  Benson  brought  a  distinguished  rep- 
utation as  a  teacher,  scholar  and  public 
servant  to  the  task  of  building  a  new  col- 
lege. He  will  soon  retire  after  more  than  two 
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decades  of  outstanding  leadership  during 
which  Claremont  Men's  College  has  under- 
gone remarkable  academic  and  physical 
growth. 

CMC  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  beet  Inde- 
pendent men's  colleges  In  the  country.  Its 
faculty  Is  renowned.  Its  enrollment  has  in- 
creased to  800.  and  Its  asseU  currently 
amount  to  930  million. 

Dr.  Benson  believes  deeply  in  the  impor- 
tance of  independent  colleges  and  univer- 
sities In  the  American  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  was  a  forceful  spokesman  on  their 
behalf.  And  he  has  been  equally  concerned 
with  the  role  of  higher  education  in  a 
rapidly  changing  world. 

"A  college  which  emphasizes  public  affairs 
cannot  avoid  conflict."  he  once  said  of  CMC. 
"We  teach  our  men  to  deal  with  controversy." 

"We  want  our  sons  to  have  their  own  con- 
victions, tested  by  the  Are  of  cross-examina- 
tion and  argument,  and  because  tested  and 
Sred.  strong  enough  to  sustain  them  in  the 
stress  that  they  will  surely  encounter." 

It  win  be  difficult  Indeed  for  Claremont 
Men's  College  to  find  another  president  like 
Oeorge  C.  S.  Benson. 
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ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  IS  PLUNKING 
OUT 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  presence  of  a  third-party 
candidate  in  this  year's  presidential  elec- 
tion has  raised  the  prospect  of  the  House 
being  forced  to  choose  the  President  if 
no  one  receives  the  required  270  electoral 
votes. 

The  House  has  been  placed  In  this 
position  twice  in  the  pstst,  as  the  result 
of  a  tie  between  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Aaron  Burr  in  1800  and  again  in  1824 
when  four  candidates  split  the  electoral 
vote  and  John  Quincy  Adams  wtis  chosen 
over  Andrew  Jackson,  who  had  led  in  the 
popular  vote. 

Aside  from  the  requirement  that  a 
candidate  must  have  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  vote,  this  method  of  choosing 
Presidents  has  also  been  shown  to  thwart 
the  will  of  the  people. 

In  1824,  Jackson  won  the  popular  vote 
against  three  others.  In  1876.  Samuel  J. 
Tilden  led  in  the  popular  vote  but  lost 
by  one  electoral  vote  after  a  dispute.  In 
1888.  President  Grover  Cleveland  led  in 
the  popular  vote  but  Benjamin  Harrison 
had  the  right  combination  of  States  in 
the  electroral  college  to  win. 

Because  I  have  been  receiving  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  mail  from  the  dis- 
trict reflecting  mounting  concern  over 
the  electoral  college,  I  have  prepared  a 
newsletter  devoted  exclusively  to  this 
grave  problem  to  help  my  constituents 
understand  the  problem  facing  our  elec- 
tion process. 

In  order  to  share  with  other  Members 
and  the  public  the  points  I  have  raised 
and  the  historic  matters  I  have  discussed 
with  the  people  in  my  district,  I  herewith 
include  the  text  of  my  newsletter.  "Elec- 
toral College  Is  Flunking  Out": 

Electoral  College  Is  Plcnkino  Out 

The  Electoral  College  probably  has  been 
something  of  a  mystery  to  the  average  Amer- 
ican voter. 


On  election  night.  November  6.  he  will  sit 
before  his  television  set  watching  the  popular 
vote  pile  up.  When  It's  all  over,  he  will  as- 
sume a  President  has  been  elected. 

But  he's  mistaken. 

The  President  won't  be  elected  until 
December  16.  And  It's  even  possible  that  with 
a  third-party  candidate  on  the  ballot  In 
most  of  the  states,  the  election  won't  be 
decided  until  January  6  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

This  Is  all  due  to  a  tired  old  mechanism 
written  Into  the  Constitution  because  the 
Pounding  Fathers  felt  the  average  citizen 
didn't  have  the  knowledge  to  make  a  wise 
choice 

So  they  set  up  a  two-stage  election  proc- 
ess: 

1.  Voters  would  choose  electors  from  their 
states,  men  known  for  their  Impartiality 
and  wisdom.  Each  state  would  have  the  same 
number  of  electors  as  members  of  Congress 
A  majority  of  the  electors  could  elect. 

2.  But  as  a  result  of  fear  that  electors 
might  split  Into  regional  groups  so  that  no 
candidate  received  a  majority,  the  authors 
of  the  Constitution  provided  for  election 
by  the  House  from  the  top  three  men  if  none 
achieved  the  required  majority.  Each  state 
was  given  one  vote  so  that  big  states  would 
not  elect  more  Presidents 

The  original  reasoning  behind  the  elector 
system  may  have  been  constructive  In  the 
early  years  of  the  republic,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  a  vigorous  two-party  system  gave 
the  nation  a  political  atmosphere  that  none 
of  the  founding  fathers  could  have  foreseen 

The  original  Constitution,  for  Instance, 
directed  each  elector  to  vote  for  two  candi- 
dates for  President  and  none  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. The  man  with  the  most  votes  would 
become  President  and  the  second  man  Vice 
President 

The  retirement  of  George  Washington  led 
to  partisan  division  and  It  became  apparent 
that  the  election  provision  would  tisually 
result  In  selection  of  the  two  top  officials 
from  opposing  parties.  The  12th  Amendment 
remedied  this  situation  and  electors  now 
vote  for  President  and  Vice  President 

During  the  early  1800s.  the  practice  cf 
electing  famous.  Independent  electors  was 
abandoned  and  parties  started  selecting 
partisan  elector  candidates  whose  only  func- 
tion was  to  vote  for  the  candidate  to  whom 
they  were  committed. 

For  the  past  150  years  few  voters  have  even 
known  or  cared  about  the  identity  of  the 
electors  for  whom  they  voted  on  Election 
Day. 

The  electors  are  still  legally  and  con- 
stitutionally Independent  and  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  vote  for  the  men  to  whom  they 
are  committed.  There  have  been  deviations 
In  recent  years. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  Electoral  College 
system,  this  nation  has  had  three  presiden- 
tial elections  In  which  the  candidate  who 
led  in  popular  vote  was  defeated.  One  was 
decided  in  the  House;  one  by  a  special  Elec- 
toral Commission;  one  on  the  basis  of  the 
electoral  vote. 

The  Electoral  College  was  practical  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic.  Today,  with  a 
third-party  candidacy  and  other  threats 
of  vote  splintering,  it  could  deny  the  office 
of  President  to  the  man  chosen  by  the  larg- 
est segment  of  the  voters. 

An  election  thrown  Into  the  House  could 
lead  to  backstairs  bargaining  that  might 
thwart  the  will  of  the  people. 

It  Is  time  to  get  rid  of  this  political  mon- 
strotlty  before  it  does  the  sort  of  damage 
never  envisioned  by  the  men  who  created  it 

IN   THE   HOUSE.   EACH    STATE    H.AS   ONE   VOTE 

The  1968  presidential  election  would  be 
thrown  Into  the  House  if  no  one  received  a 
clear   Electoral   College  majority.   270   votes 

Each  state  would  have  one  vote,  meaning 
that  the  two  largest  states.  New  York  and 
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California,  would  be  equal  with  two  of  the 
smallest.  Nevada  and  Delaware. 

Although  New  York  has  41  congressmen, 
it  would  have  the  same  voting  power  as 
Nevada  and  Delaware,  each  with  only    one. 

A  majority  of  each  state's  House  delega- 
tion would  determine  the  state's  vote. 

Thus.  26  state  delegations — medium  and 
small — could  outvote  24  delegations  repre- 
senting the  bulk  of  the  nation's  population. 

It  is  theoretically  possible  for  77  congress- 
men from  26  states  representing  34  million 
people  to  elect  a  President,  outvoting  24 
states  with  358  congressmen  and  166  million 
people  I 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  state's  House 
delegation  is  equally  divided.  Oregon  at  pres- 
ent has  two  Democrats  and  two  Republicans. 
Montana  has  one  each.  Illinois  is  divided.  12 
and  12. 

If  the  congressmen  from  these  states  stayed 
with  their  p>arty.  the  states  could  not  vote. 

Any  delegations  from  any  Southern  states 
won  by  George  C.  Wallace  would  be  under 
enormous  pressure  to  vote  for  him. 

If  neither  Nixon  nor  Humphrey  could  com- 
mand 26  state  delegations,  the  temptation 
to  "bargain"  for  the  presidency  would  be 
enormous,  and  In  this  deadly  game  any  num- 
ber of  congressmen  can  play — In  all  kinds  of 
combinations. 

ELECTORS  KEEP  THEIR  INDEPENDENCE 

Electors  are  still  legally  and  constitution- 
ally independent  and  cannot  be  compelled  to 
vote  for  their  party's  candidates. 

In  1956.  Democrats  elected  74  electors  but 
one  from  Alabama  refused  to  vote  for  Adlal 
Stevenson. 

In  1960.  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd  of  Virginia 
received  15  electoral  votes — six  from  un- 
pledged Alabama  electors,  eight  from  un- 
pledged Mississippi  electors  and  one  from  a 
defecting  Oklahoma  Republican  elector. 

HOtrSE.  SPECIAL  COMMISSION  DECIDED  THREE 
ELECTIONS 

Two  presidential  elections  have  been  de- 
cided by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
a  third  by  an  Electoral  Commission.  In  one 
election,  the  winning  candidate  was  first  In 
the  electoral   vote,   second   in   popular   vote. 

In  1800.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Bun- 
tied  with  73  electoral  votes  After  a  lot  of 
maneuvering  and  logrolling.  Jefferson  was 
elected.  It  took  six  days  and  36  ballots. 

In  1824.  a  four-party  election  gave  John 
Quincy  Adams  84  electoral  votes,  Andrew 
Jackson  99,  William  H.  Crawford  41  and  Henry 
Clay  37.  Jackson  also  led  In  the  piopular 
vote,  but  lost  in  the  House  as  the  result  of 
a  deal  by  Clay  with  supporters  of  Adams. 

The  most  scandalous  election  in  American 
history  occurred  In  1876  when  Samuel  J.  Til- 
den received  250,000  more  popular  votes  than 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  Florida,  Louisiana. 
Oregon,  and  South  Carolina  returns  were 
disputed.  An  Electoral  Commission  created 
by  Congress  met  between  February  1  and 
March  2.  1877.  and  gave  the  election  to  Hayes 
by  a  vote  of  185  to  184. 

In  1888.  Benjamin  Harrison  received  233 
electoral  votes  and  5,444.337  popular  votes. 
President  Grover  Cleveland  received  only  168 
electoral  votes  but  led  with  5,540,050  popular 
votes.  Cleveland  made  a  comeback  in  1892. 
however,  ousting  Harrison  In  both  the  elec- 
toral and  popular  votes. 

TWO  CLOSE  CALLS 

We  have  had  two  "close  calls"  in  recent 
years. 

In  1948.  a  switch  of  12.400  votes  from  Presi- 
dent Truman  to  Thomas  E  Dewey  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Ohio  would  have  denied  either 
nian  an  electroal  majority,  and  the  House 
would  have  had  to  choose 

In  1960.  a  switch  of  8.500  votes  from  John 
P.  Kennedy  to  Richard  M.  Nixon  In  Illinois 
and  Missouri  would  have  put  the  election 
in  the  House. 
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WINNER-TAKE-ALL:    Mn.LIONS 
DISPRANCHISEO 

The  EHectoral  College  system  falls  to  re- 
flect the  win  of  the  people,  gives  undue  in- 
fluence to  blocs  and  hinders  the  develop- 
ment of  the  two-party  system. 

Because  the  winner  of  a  state  gets  all  the 
state's  electoral  votes,  those  who  voted  for 
the  loser  are  virtually  disfranchised.  Their 
votes  Just  don't  count  in  the  Electoral 
College. 

The  "wlnner-take-all"  system  means  that 
presidential  elections,  nominations  and 
strategy  are  largely  geared  to  the  politics  of 
seven  key  states  controlling  210  of  the  270 
electoral  votes  needed  to  win.  By  appealing 
to  large  blocs,  a  party  can  swing  these  big. 
pivotal  states. 

The  Electoral  College's  wlnner-take-all 
system  also  stymies  political  growth.  Ne- 
braska rarely  votes  for  Democratic  Presidents 
while  Massachusetts  and  Maryland  rarely 
vote  Republican. 

Members  of  the  minority  party  in  those 
states  have  little  incentive  to  spur  Interest 
or  build  a  two-party  system  and  presidential 
candidates  are  unlikely  to  spend  time  help- 
ing them  get  45  percent  of  the  presidential 
vote  rather  than  40  percent. 

If  every  vote  counted  In  every  state,  par- 
ties would  be  strengthened  and  candidates 
and  platform  writers  would  be  forced  to 
concern  themselves  with  small  as  well  as 
big  states,  with  one-party  states  as  well  as 
swing  states. 

The  result  would  be  a  politically  healthier 
nation. 

UNTAIR,    INACCURATE,    UNCERTAIN 

Historian  James  MacOregor  Burns  has 
said  this  of  the  Electoral  College ; 

"Most  Americans,  regardless  of  party,  are 
agreed  on  the  fallings  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege. It  is  unfair.  Inaccurate,  uncertain  and 
undemocratic.  Unfair,  because  the  presiden- 
tial candidate  losing  a  state  by  even  a  close 
margin  forfeits  all  of  that  state's  electoral 
votes.  Inaccurate,  because  in  most  elections 
the  winner's  electrol  votes  are  Inflated  gro- 
tesquely out  of  proportion  to  his  popular 
vote.  Uncertain,  because  presidential  elec- 
tors are  not  legally  bound  to  vote  for  the 
candidate  who  carried  the  state.  And  un- 
democratic, because  if  no  candidate  wins  a 
majority  of  the  Electoral  College,  the  ver- 
dict is  rendered  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, where  each  state  delegation,  no  mat- 
ter how  large,  casts  but  a  single  vote  in 
choosing  among  the  top  three  candidates." 

Only  direct,  national  popular  election  of 
our  President  will  resolve  the  problems  dis- 
cussed in  these  pages. 

Only  direct,  popular  election  will  assure 
every  voter  that  his  voice  will  be  heard  and 
his  vote  count. 

Members  of  Congress  are  planning  to  in- 
troduce a  Constitutional  amendment  in  the 
91st  Congress  that  will  bring  this  about. 

A  BIPARTISAN   PLAN   TO   AVOID  ELECTION   CRISIS 

Because  the  third-party  situation  this  year 
raises  the  prospect  of  an  election  crisis,  a 
bipartisan  plan  has  been  offered  that  would 
give  the  presidency  to  the  candidate  winning 
a  national  plurality. 

Under  the  plan,  devised  by  Sen.  Charles  E. 
Goodell  of  New  York  and  Rep.  Morris  K. 
Udall  of  Arizona,  members  of  the  House  in 
the  91st  Congress,  if  required  to  elect  a 
President,  would  agree  to  vote  for  the  candi- 
date who  received  the  most  popular  votes 
in  the  nation. 

Congressional  candidates — incumbents  and 
challengers — would  be  asked  to  pledge  in 
writing  that  if  the  election  went  to  the 
House,  they  would  vote  for  the  candidate 
with  the  largest  p)opular  vote. 

Presidential  candidates,  governors,  sena- 
tors and  party  leaders  would  be  asked  to  en- 
dorse the  plan.  Presidential  candidates 
would  specifically  pledge  to  make  no  Elec- 
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toral   College  deals  that  would  circumvent 
the  popular  vote  results. 

Congressmen  taking  the  pledge  would  not 
be  bound  until  enough  members  have  agreed 
to  assure  sufficient  votes  in  the  House  to  as- 
sure the  election  of  the  leader  in  the  popular 
vote. 

The  Ooodell-Udall  plan,  which  I  heartily 
endorse,  would  eliminate  a  period  of  possible 
paralysis  and  uncertainty  and  would  avoid 
any  temptation  to  make  a  deal  for  the  presi- 
dency. It  would  also  protect  the  nation  until 
we  can  amend  the  Constitution. 
Cordially. 

Jack  McDonald. 
Afembcr  of  Congress. 


CONGRESSIONAL  AND  ELECTION 
REFORM 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  fol- 
lowing are  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford],  on 
October  9,  1968,  on  the  Republican  ef- 
forts to  gain  House  consideration  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act — S.  355 — 
and  the  Election  Reform  Act,  and  my  re- 
marks on  the  same  subject: 

statement  by  representative  gerald  r. 
Ford,    House    Minoritt    Leader 

In  a  last  ditch  effort  to  get  the  dominant 
Democratic  Majority  to  schedule  the  Clean 
Elections  and  Congressional  Reform  legisla- 
tion lor  Floor  consideration  during  this  90th 
Congress,  the  Republican  Members  have  kept 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  continuous 
session  for  over  twenty-four  hours.  During 
this  historic  session,  there  have  been  some 
36  quorum  roll  calls  and  six  roll  call  votes. 

In  order  that  the  record  may  be  absolutely 
clear  with  respect  to  this  important  matter, 
the  following  pertinent  information  must  be 
noted. 

During  this  Congress  the  House  Repub- 
lican Members.  Leadership  and  Policy  Com- 
mittee have  done  everything  that  they  can 
to  get  the  Congressional  Reorganization  and 
Clean  Elections  legislation  to  the  House 
Floor.  In  the  89th  Congress  and  again  In  this 
Congress,  the  Republican  Policy  Committee 
repeatedly  urged  prompt  action  on  both 
Clean  Elections  and  Congressional  Reorga- 
nization legislation.  The  very  first  action 
of  the  House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
this  year  on  July  30,  1968,  was  to  adopt  a 
statement  demanding  prompt  consideration 
of  the  Election  Reform  Bill  and  legislation 
that  would  permit  television  debates  between 
presidential  candidates. 

Significantly,  It  was  only  after  a  great  deal 
of  prodding  by  the  Republican  Members  of 
the  House  Administration  Committee  that 
the  Election  Reform  Act  of  1968,  H.R.  11233. 
was  finally  reported  from  Committee.  And 
prior  to  being  reported,  the  weak  Election 
Reform  proposal  recommended  by  the  John- 
son-Humphrey Administration  was  shelved 
in  favor  of  the  strong  measure  that  was 
initially  developed  by  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers. It  was  only  through  the  incorporation 
of  a  number  of  Republican  provisions  that 
honest  reporting  of  campaign  contributions 
and  expenditures  and  streamlined  enforce- 
ment   procedures    were    ensured. 

Despite  the  continuing  efforts  of  Repub- 
lican Members,  the  House  Democratic  Leader- 
ship refused  to  schedule  this  vital  legisla- 
tion for  Floor  action.  The  Congressional  Re- 
form Bin  and  the  Clean  Elections  Bill  were 
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left  to  languish  In  the  Rules  Committee.  The 
prospects  of  legislative  action  prior  to  the 
1»«8  election  were  very  dim  Indeed. 

Thla  sorry  situation  was  described  In  an 
October  3.  19«8  Washington  Poet  Editorial 
entitled.  "Obsoleacence  on  the  HIU."  This  edi- 
torial stated: 

"It  Is  deeply  Ironical  that  the  Congress 
which  has  so  signally  failed  to  meet  lu  ob- 
ligations, has  also  smothered  the  legislation 
designed  to  modernize  some  of  Its  procedures 
.  .  .  Though  It  Is  a  mild  reform  bill,  the 
reactionary  forces  in  the  House  seem  deter- 
mined to  kill  It.  Along  with  It  In  Umbo  Is 
the  constructive  election  reform  bill." 

This  then  Is  the  reason  that  In  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  last  week  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, the  Republican  Leadership  has  used  an 
extraordinary,  parliamentary  device  in  an  at- 
tempt to  break  this  essential  legislation  loose. 
And  we  promise  that  when  the  American 
voters  in  the  November  election  elect  a  Re- 
publican Majority  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  "straltjacket  of  obsolescence" 
will  be  unstrapped  and  these  bills  will  have 
a  high  priority  In  a  Republican  Agenda  for 
the  91st  Congress. 

^TAT^MJENT  or  Congressman  Donald 
RF.MsnxD.  OcTOBCT  9.  19«8 

Yesterday,  a  determined  group  of  Republi- 
cans, comprised  primarily  of  the  Republicans 
who  met  with  the  press  on  September  10. 
1968.  to  announce  their  Intentions  to  push 
for  consideration  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  and  the  Election  Reform  Act. 
carried  forth  their  previous  stated  plan  to 
"engage  In  a  series  of  parliamentary  moves 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  altering  normal 
proceedings  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Our  purpose  Is  not  to  be  disruptive. 
Our  sole  purpose  Is  to  dramatize  the  need 
for  House  consideration,  and  hopefully. 
House  action  on  both  of  the  reform  bills 
before  adjournment." 

Some  have  described  yesterday's  activities 
as  a  "filibuster"  or  "mlnlbuster"  against 
other  legislation  which  was  scheduled  for 
consideration  by  the  House.  That  accusation 
does  not  accord  with  the  facts.  If  anyone 
has  engaged  m  a  "filibuster"  It  Is  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  In  the  House.  They  have 
effectively  "fl.lbustered"  the  two  reform  bills 
by  refusing  to  schedule  them  for  considera- 
tion, under  open  rules,  by  the  House  during 
this  Congress. 

Some  have  said  that  the  proper  course  of 
action  was  to  work  to  have  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  schedule  our  reform  bills. 
During  the  summer,  the  Rules  Committee 
announced  a  self-Imposed  moratorium  on 
clearing  bills  for  House  action,  and  said  that 
no  rules  would  be  granted  to  legislation 
which  was  not  already  cleared  by  committee. 
We  believed  the  Rules  Cdmmltcee.  Evidently 
the  Committee  was  misunderstood,  or  at 
least  did  not  mean  exactly  what  it  appeared 
to  mean,  because  the  Committee  has  seen 
fit  to  meet  and  grant  a  rule  for  other  lei<is- 
lation.  which.  In  our  opinion.  Is  less  Im- 
portant to  the  nation  than  either  of  the 
two  reform  bills. 

In  short,  the  Rules  Committee  door  was 
closed  to  legislative  or  election  reform  leg- 
islation, but  not  to  Hubert  Humphrey  or 
George  Wallace.  When  the  Rules  Committee 
announced  its  Intention  to  hold  hearings  on 
other  legislation.  Congressman  Taft  and  I 
went  to  the  meeting  and  waited  more  than 
two  hours  to  petition  the  Committee  to 
schedule  the  reform  bills.  We  were  not  able 
to  secure  the  same  treatment  as  Mr  Hum- 
phrey and  Mr.  Wallace  did  for  their  bill. 
This  la  clearly  the  real  coalition  at  work — 
Northern  Democrats  and  Southern  Demo- 
crats. 

Confronted  with  the  Iron-fisted  control  of 
the  Democrats,  we  realized  that  the  parlia- 
mentary  tactics   used   yesterday  constituted 
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the  best  leverage  available  to  us  at  this  late 
date  If  we  are  to  get  action  on  these  vitally 
needed  measures,  we  will  have  to  try  to  force 
open  the  heavily  barred  gate  to  the  Floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  The  Demo- 
cratic leadership  has  indicated  its  desire  to 
adjourn  this  Congress.  We  believe  this  Con- 
gress should  not  be  adjourned  without  hav- 
ing had  the  opportunity  to  enact  Legislative 
and  Election  reforms. 

These  reform  bills  are  as  Important  to  the 
American  people  as  any  other  legislation  now 
pending  before  the  House.  We  are  aware  of 
the  need  to  make  available  to  the  American 
people  full  and  complete  Information  so  that 
they  can  intelligently  cast  their  votes,  and 
this  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Election  Reform 
Act  which  we  seek  to  bring  to  the  House 
Floor.  The  Election  Reform  Act  will  compel 
for  the  first  time  full  disclosure  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  the  campaign  fund-raising  and 
expenditures  of  anyone  seeking  elected  Fed- 
eral office.  Based  upon  this  Information  I  am 
confident  the  American  people  will  be  able  to 
best  make  their  decisions  as  to  who  will 
represent  them. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  will 
affect  the  quality  of  every  piece  of  legislation 
produced  by  the  Congress.  And.  the  Congress, 
we  should  remember.  Is  the  co-equal  branch 
of  our  government  charged  with  the  formula- 
tion of  public  policy. 

Both  bills  have  already  passed  the  Senate 
and  have  been  awaiting  House  action  for 
months.  Each  would  have  to  start  the  legis- 
lative process  anew  if  not  passed  now. 
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AMBASSADOR  WIGGINS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
confusion  and  weakness  of  the  Johnson 
administration  foreign  policy  is  clearly 
seen  as  we  note  the  unfortunate  turn- 
over in  key  positions  such  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  U.N.  The  public  is  aware  of 
the  sudden  and  turbulent  exit  from  the 
post  by  George  Ball  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Ambassador  J.  R.  Wiggins  to  the 
post. 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Wiggins  was 
hurriedly  selected  and  that  he  is  a  lame 
duck  appointment.  Therefore,  the  Sen- 
ate in  its  preoccupation  with  many  other 
controversies  gave  this  appointment 
only  perfunctory  attention. 

However,  since  this  assignment  is  an 
important  one  and  the  unfortunate 
turnover  demonstrates  the  confusion  in 
what  is  left  of  the  President's  Great 
Society.  I  believe  that  readers  of  the 
Record  will  appreciate  additional  com- 
mentai-y  on  this  subject.  Therefore  I  in- 
sert into  the  Record  an  oral  dissertation 
by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  presented  to 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee In  addition  to  Dr.  Etobriansky's 
statement  and  its  appendix,  other  ex- 
amples of  public  reaction  are  contained 
in  letters  written  by  Mr.  Walter  Pretka, 
Mr.  Karol  H.  Sitko.  and  Miss  Vera  Dow- 
han,  ofHcers  of  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittees. 

Ambassador  Wiggins  has  been  hurled 
into  a  dlfiQcult  assignment  and  perhaps 
too  much  will  be  expected  of  him.  The 
views  of  Dr.  Dobriansky  and  the  other 


letters  that  I  am  inserting  into  the 
Record  are  interesting  commentary  on 
qualifications  that  these  individuals  feel 
Ambsissador  Wiggins  brings  to  his  ar- 
duous sissignment. 

The  material  follows: 
Statement  or  Db.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  Chair- 
man. National  Captive  Nations  Committee 

Dr  Dobriansky.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  ter- 
ribly sorry  I  do  not  have  a  prepared  state- 
ment, but  I  did  not  hear  about  thla  hearing 
until  Saturday  afternoon.  Consequently.  I 
will  have  to  deal  from  notes. 

My  name  is  Lev  Dobriansky.  I  am  a  pro- 
fessor at  Georgetown  University,  and  al,sn 
chairman  of  the  Captive  Nations  Committee 
and  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America. 

opposition  to  nomination 

I  am  here  to  testify  In  firm  opposition  to 
what  I  consider  an  Ill-considered  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Wiggins  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
U.N. 

Now.  in  setting  forth  the  factual  evidence 
Justifying  this  opposition,  and  insofar  as  time 
will  permit,  my  oral  statement  is  actually 
based  on  certain  assumptions  which  I  be- 
lieve draw  a  maximum  agreement,  and  which 
may  well  serve  as  basic  criteria  of  acceptance 
and  approval  for  nominations  to  this  highly 
important  post  In  this  top  world  forum.  And 
these  assumptions  are: 

One.  the  presence  of  a  well-rounded  per- 
son who  has  demonstrated  In  his  most  re- 
cent years  a  balance  and  fairness  of  outlook 
an  objectivity  toward  new  and  fresh  Ideas 
which  may  not  conform  with  what  exists — 
and  a  proven  compassion  for  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  all  peoples,  particularly  those 
in  the  front  yard  of  what  I  consider  our  chief 
enemy. 

Two.  In  the  present  context,  a  sine  qua 
non  of  the  qualifications  of  any  ambassador 
to  the  U.N.,  I  believe.  Is  a  basic  and  satisfac- 
tory knowledge  of  the  U.S.S.R..  Its  origins, 
development,  chief  developments  at  this 
time,  and  conflicts. 

Whether  we  wish  to  admit  It  or  not,  the 
chief,  sole,  and  serious  enemy  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  is  the  totalitarian  Rus- 
sian base  In  that  ersatz  union. 

The  old  Army  admonition — "Know  your 
enemy"— I  think  applies  here  with  even  mul- 
tiple intensity  and  consequences. 

Three,  now.  especially  in  the  wake  of  the 
Russian  rape  of  Czechoslovakia,  a  prospec- 
tive U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  U.N.  should  have 
demonstrated  sober  Judgment  in  his  assess- 
ment of  overall  developments  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope— and  as  he  has  proven  to  be  tragically 
wrong  and  even  absurd,  he  should  not  have 
been  considered  for  the  nomination  in  the 
first  place. 

And  my  fourth  assumption  Is.  a  nominee 
for  this  vital  position.  In  addition  to  display- 
ing fairness,  honesty,  and  objectivity,  even 
on  what  may  be  considered  the  most  contro- 
versial issues,  should  possess  a  measure  o: 
courage,  an  inner  confidence  of  his  own  views 
and  convictions,  and  an  ability  to  defend  his 
views  in  the  open,  face  to  face  with  his  op- 
ponent, even  as  he  may  have  to  transmit  that 
and  translate  that  in  the  leadership  of  Amer- 
ica at  the  U.N. 

At  any  time,  no  less  the  present  time,  we 
can  ill  aflord  a  weakling  representing  the 
United  States  In  the  U.N..  regardless  of  the 
motivation  behind  this  twilight  representa- 
tion by  a  lameduck  admlnstration.  There  is 
too  much  at  stake  even  for  one  day.  let  alone 
four  months. 

With  these  fundamental  assumptions, 
these  basic  criteria  for  approval  of  a  nomina- 
tion— and  I  should  be  most  happy  to  be  told 
where  I  am  wrong — then  the  present  nomi- 
nation under  consideration  Is  the  very  nega- 
tion of  these  criteria. 
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The  approval  of  this  nomination  would 
represent  a  further  deterioration  In  our  re- 
sponsible foreign  relations.  Indeed — and  I  use 
these  terms  advisedly — It  would  even  tend 
to  make  a  Joke  of  the  Institution,  namely  the 
U.S.  Ambassadorship  in  the  U.N. 

It  would  seem  that  we  were  almost  scrap- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 

In  light  of  these  criteria,  and  for  the  honor 
of  our  responsible  relations  with  other  states 
and  nations,  particularly  the  Russian  con- 
trollers of  the  U.S.S.R.  delegation,  I  strongly 
recommend  that  this  nomination  be  rejected. 
Happily,  in  this  case  my  relation  with  the 
nominee  has  at  no  point,  in  nearly  10  years 
ol  what  you  might  call  Ideational  conflict 
with  the  Washington  Post,  been  personal.  My 
evidence.  I  want  to  make  this  clear,  is  ex- 
clusively based  on  the  written  word  and  tech- 
niques of  his  authorship,  and  under  his  di- 
rection. 

POST  editorial  policy  scored 
Far  more  than  I  can  read  here— that  is 
unless.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  allow  me  to  do  it — 
the  documented  evidence  is  considerable.  And 
I  urge  that  it  be  carefully  studied  by  this 
committee  before  a  decision  Is  reached. 

We  have  another  nomination  which  Is  now 
before  the  Senate  that  required  a  bit  of  in- 
vestigation, and  I  think  in  this  case  this 
should  also  be  caret ully  looked  over  and.  as 
was  suggested,  by  a  reading  of  editorials. 

As  you  gentlemen  well  know,  it  is  no  easy 
task  to  withstand  the  editorial  harpoons  of 
a  powerful  newspaper,  which,  as  I  shail  show, 
has  been  abused  and  misused  in  the  worst 
tradition  of  yellow  journalism  as  a  means  to 
suppress  and  distort  other  points  of  view  on 
basic  foreign  policy  issues. 

Fortunately,   many   Members  of   Congress, 
on  both  sides,  value  the  fundamental  assets 
of  integrity  and  objectivity,  the  moral  pro- 
pensity to  set  forth  and  see  all  sides  of  an 
issue,  and  have  documented  both  the  Wash- 
ington Post  editorials,  written  and  overlorded 
by  the  nominee,  in  the  Congressional  Record 
Itself,  and  also  the  replies  to  these  editorials. 
So  I  think  in  one  given  area,  and  ptertlnent 
to  my  second  assumption  here  on  a  matter 
of  satisfactory  knowledge,  that  this  will  serve 
as  a  source  of  study  by  this  committee  before 
it  reaches  a  decision. 
Senator  Dodd.  Could  I  interrupt? 
Senator  Sparkman.  Yes.  Senator  Dodd. 
Senator  Dodd.  I  Just  wanted  to  get  some 
Idea  of  how  long  this  material  is. 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  1  will  refer  to  them  in  a 
moment.  Senator. 

Thus,  my  evidence  giving  and  providing, 
unlike  the  nominee's  newspaper  organ,  both 
sides  of  the  issue  for  our  citizens  to  assess 
fairly  and  intelligently,  is  adequately  re- 
corded in  these  congressional  reprints,  bear- 
ing on  the  most  fundamental  of  all  Issues, 
our  relations  with  the  imperial,  colonialist 
Moscow  Government  and  its  far-flung  empire. 
By  red  Indicators  I  have  extracted  the 
necessary  evidence,  and  request  that  it  be 
mcorporated  as  part  of  the  hearing. 

Now,  let's  examine  in  the  short  time  that 
I  have,  the  highlights  of  nominee's  factual 
record — mind  you.  just  a  few  substantiating 
items  from  the  sources  provided  here,  in- 
cluding one  chapter  from  my  own  book  on 
"The  Vulnerable  Russians" — as  a  matter  of 
fact,  two  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  issue 
that  took  place  a  few  years  ago. 

Bearing  on  the  first  assumption,  concern- 
ing intellectual  Integrity,  objectivity,  com- 
passion for  all  peoples  and  the  like,  the  nomi- 
nee, in  a  very  crucial  case,  manifested  al!  the 
marks  of  malicious  bias,  narrow-mindedness, 
and  cultural  Insularity. 

EDITORIAL    objectivity    QtTESTlONED 

The  extensive  case  here  is  the  erection  of 
the  Shevchenko  statue  in  our  Nation's  capi- 
tal. The  crucial  point  is  not  the  ramifications 
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of  this  event,  which  he  did  not  understand, 
nor  did  his  paper,  and  which  extended  deep 
Into  the  Kremlin  and  all  parts  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire,  including  even  North  Vietnam, 
but  the  manner  in  which  the  nominee, 
wielding  the  power  of  a  newspaper,  handled 
it. 

I  am  prepared  to  answer  any  questions 
pertaining  to  the  ramifications  of  this  event, 
including  Moscow's  response  to  erect  a  simi- 
lar statute  in  the  Red  imperial  capital, 
Khrushchev's  hasty  departure  from  Scandi- 
navia to  unveil  their  statue  before  we  did 
ours,  former  President  Elsenhower's  speech 
at  the  monument,  and  many  other  interna- 
tionally related  aspects. 

At  this  point,  let's  Just  concentrate  on 
how— not  the  substantive  content — but  on 
how  this  Journalist  of  supposed  integrity  and 
honesty  and  objectivity  managed  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  nominee  waged  actually  a  campaign 
of  inconsistency  and  uncertainty  as*  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  issue.  And  it  was  a  cam- 
paign of  smear  and  hatred,  injecting,  as  you 
will  see  from  the  editorials,  such  things  as 
antlsemitlsm.  the  hyphenated  American  slur. 
and  employing  every  filthy  trick  in  the 
journalistic  trade  to  prevent  what  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Eisenhower  administration  had 
willed  by  process  of  legislation  and  execu- 
tion. 

Now.  the  Washington  Post  prides  Itself 
on  a  liberal  attitude — seeing  all  sides  of  the 
issue,  so  that  citizens  can  evaluate  it. 

Well,  let's  see  in  the  case  of  the  edltor-lh- 
chlef.  who  now  lor  some  mysterious  reason 
is  proposed  to  be  our  Ambassador  to  the 
UN.  Just  compare  in  this  first  one — and 
these  I  offer  as  the  editorials — the  first  edi- 
torial and  then  Stephen  Rosenfield's  write- 
up  about  Shevchenko,  myself  and  others, 
with  what  succeeded  in  a  whole  series  of  edi- 
torials over  a  couple  of  months.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  editorialized  reporting — this  went 
on  literally  for  about  six  months — at  the  end 
of   1963  and  the  beginning  of   1964. 

And  yoti  will  be  impressed  by  It.  as  I 
stated — the  cultural  Insularity  of  and  also 
the  distortion  of  facts  by  the  editor. 

Then  read  his  editorial  of  October  18.  1963. 
"The  Shevchenko  Affair,"  and  you  will  see 
why  this  nominee  Is  thoroughly  out  of  his 
department  in  this  assignment,  a  plucked 
fish  on  dry  sand  Indulging  in  factual  in- 
accuracies, conceptual  nonsense,  and.  as  I 
said,  a  play  on  disunity  and  hatred. 

.Actually,  there  are  passages  here  where  he 
attempted  to  Incite  Jews  In  the  community 
and  beyond  Washington  on  this  antlsemi- 
tlsm matter,  attempted  to  incite  Poles,  with 
presumably  Shevchenko  being  anti-Polish, 
and  used  these  techniques  in  the  course  of 
these  months. 

Another,  the  editorial  on  "A  Monument  to 
Ignorance."  November  1.  1963  I  bring  to  your 
attention,  too.  Really,  this  is  an  editorial 
monument  of  ignorance — plays  on  the  theme 
again  of  antlsemitlsm  to  arouse  the  Jewish 
opposition  and.  if  you  will,  even  what  we  are 
familiar  with,  a  McCarthyist  technique  of 
association,  which  another  of  our  newspapers 
here,  the  Evening  Star,  actually  editorialized. 
"Association  Again",  in  opposition  to  the 
Washington  Post  under  the  nominee's  direc- 
tion. 

EXAMPLES    OF    EDITORIALS 

Now.  the  importance  of  all  of  this  is  that 
hundreds  of  letters  were  sent  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  in  the  editorial,  yoti  will 
find  admitted  as  such  by  the  editor.  Yet  I 
would  say  only  about  half  of  one  percent  of 
those  letters  managed  to  find  their  way  into 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Washington  Post. 

A  good  number  of  them  are  in  this  record, 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Another  editorial  shows  that  we  even  have 
absurdities,  as  you  will  see.  I  think  the  mat- 
ter of  his  logic,  the  matter  of  his  concepts 
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should  be  taken  into  account  when  In  one 
editorial  he  even  feared  that  Khrushchev 
would  come  here  and  lay  a  wreath  at  this 
particular  statue — if  only  he  knew  what  the 
writing  on  the  statue  is.  But  in  all  of  these 
cases,  this  event  was  completely  misjudged. 
But  the  main  thing  was  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  handled,  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  state — In  a  filthy,  dirty.  Journalistic  man- 
ner. And  I  strongly  recommend  that  the 
members  of  this  committee  read  these  edi- 
torials. They  are  here.  I  have  cited  them,  and 
also  I  would  like,  in  addition,  to  submit  for 
this  record,  this  article  in  the  Indianapolis 
Star.  "Ike  calls  for  freedom  of  all  captive 
nations." 

Senator  Sparkman.  Without  objection  it 
will  be  Inserted  in  the  record. 

Senator  Dodd.  Did  the  chairman  rule  on 
the  request  that  the  other  editorials  be 
printed  in  the  record? 

Senator  Sparkman.  I  did  not  understand 
him  to  ask  that.  Did  you  ask  that  other  edi- 
torials be  printed? 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  The  editorials,  and  the 
replies  as  you  will  find  in  this  Congressional 
Record  reprint,  yes. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Without  objection, 
they  will  be  printed  in  the  record.  If  the 
material  is  going  to  be  too  lengthy,  we  ought 
to  receive  them  for  our  flies  Instead  of  print- 
ing them  in  the  record.  Do  you  want  both 
of  them  printed  in  the  record? 

Senator  Dodd.  I  asked  how  long  they  were. 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  They  are  not  too  long,  if 
you  take  the  five  editorials  and  the  replies. 
I  am  not  asking  that  all  of  these  brochures 
go  into  the  record  of  this  hearing.  Just  what 
I  have  Indicated — the  editorials  viTltten  by 
the  nominee  and  the  si>ecific  replies. 

Senator  Sparkman.  We  would  be  very  glad 
to  have  all  of  them  in  our  committee  files, 
and  will  print  in  the  record  individual  edi- 
torials that  you  i>oint  out.  as  you  did  this 
last  one. 

(Some  of  the  material  referred  to  appears 
in  the  appendix.  The  remainder  is  in  the 
committee  files.) 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  Yes.  indeed. 

The  conclusion  of  this  is  that  there  is  a 
very  great  question  as  to  his  integrity,  his 
openmindedness.  and  his  objectivity. 

editorials      pertaining      TO     CAPTIVE      NATIONS 
WEEK 

TTie  second — referring  to  my  second  cri- 
terion or  assumptlon^namely.  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  U.S.S.R.  This  goes  all  the 
way  back  to  July  1959,  with  the  passage  of 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution.  Now. 
unfortunately.  I  do  not  have  and  was  not 
able  to  obtain  all  the  editorials  pertaining 
to  the  resolution  and  the  week  in  sut>se- 
quent  years.  But  actually,  let  me  cite  some 
here — and  I  hope  for  the  record  that  they 
will  be  obtained  by  the  staff  to  give  you  a 
good  idea  as  to  the  foreign  policy  orientation 
of  this  person,  more  so  in  terms  of  his  con- 
cepts and  his  knowledge. 

In  this  case,  the  July  1959  editorial.  "Irri- 
tating the  Bear."  was  an  editorial  denouncing 
the  passage  of  the  resolution  by  Congress.  I. 
in  that  month,  wrote  a  reply  to  it.  and  my 
reply  was  published  on  July  29,  1959.  which 
incidentally  caused  much  surprise  to  Senator 
Douglas  that  the  Post  at  that  time  even  ac- 
commodated the  reply.  Of  course,  that  ex- 
perience was  not  repeated  in  subsequent 
years  when  actually  replies  were  sent  in. 
which  were  either  cut.  or  misplaced  and  the 
like.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  past  July  we 
sent  out  a  press  release  concerning  the  1968 
Captive  Nations  Week,  and  much  to  my 
amazement  on  Monday  morning  one  of  my 
colleagues  at  the  university  asked  me  if  I 
had  overextended  myself  in  writing  a  letter 
to  the  Washington  Post.  The  fact  is  I  did  not 
write  any  letter  to  the  Washington  Post.  They 
simply  extracfKl  two  sentences  from  the  press 
release,  threw  It  into  the  letter  to  the  editor's 
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MCtlon  of  Uie  Waahlngton  Poet,  wltb  my 
name  over  It  under  the  caption  of  "Captive 
Nation*  Week."  But  there  are  the  manlpula- 
tlona  by  which  the  Poet  haa  handled  thla 
matter 

Senator  Dood.  Jvut  a  minute.  I  want  to  be 
•ure  I  understand  this. 

You  say  you  put  out  a  preae  release? 

Dr.  DoBKiANSKT.  A  press  release. 

Senator  Oodd.  And  excerpts  from  It  were 
printed  In  the  letters  to  the  editor? 

Dr.  DoBsiANSKT.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dodo.  Over  your  signature? 

Dr.  DoBEiANSKT.  Right.  I  never  wrote  any 
letter  to  the  editor,  having  had  long  experi- 
ence with  the  editor  at  the  Washington  Poet. 

Senator  Dooo.  I  Just  wanted  to  get  this 
factually  straightened  out.  Was  the  press  re- 
lease put  out  In  your  name? 

Dr.  DoBaiANSKT.  Yes. 

Senator  Dodd.  Dtd  you  ever  complain  to  the 
Post  about  printing  a  letter  which  you  never 
wrote? 

Dr.  DoniANSKT.  Well.  Senator,  actually  I 
have  had  long  experience  with  the  Post  on  the 
matter  of  complaints  and  the  like.  That 
would  have  been  simply  at  this  state  a  waste 
of  time. 

Senator  JDcoo.  You  did  not  write? 

Or.  DoauANSXT.  No.  But  the  fact  Is  I  did 
not  write  a  letter  to  the  editor  pertaining  to 
the  Week,  and  the  two  sentences,  as  I  say. 
Just  two  sentences,  presumably  constituted 
this  ostensible  letter. 

Senator  Dooo.  I  think  It  la  Important. 

Did  It  actually  appear  as  a  letter  to  the 
editor? 

Dr  DoBRiANSXT.  Yes.  You  can  check  on  It. 

Senator  Dooo.  I  am  not  questioning  your 
Integrity  about  it.  But  It  would  Interest  me 
that  this  paper  would  take  something  and 
make  out  of  It  a  letter  to  the  editor  which 
was  never  written. 

Dr.  DoBRiANsKT.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Etooo.  This  has  to  do  with  foreign 
policy? 

Dr.  DoBWANSKT  This  had  to  do  with  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week. 

Senator  Dooo.  That  Is  certainly  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

Dr  DoBKiANsKT.  Yes. 

That  Is  one  Illustration  among  many  that 
I  can  give. 

Senator  Dooo.  You  say  this  Is  Just  one? 

Dr.  DoBRiANSKT.  Oh.  yes.  I  mean  there  have 
been  many.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  If  I  had  time 
to  research  this,  there  were  many  instances 
of  actually  Inserting  the  edltorlsd  of  the 
Washington  Post,  and  then  my  reply  to  It  In 
the  Congressional  Record.  We  have  had  to 
parenthesize  the  sections  of  my  reply  that 
had  been  deleted.  In  the  past  two  years  ac- 
tually they  have  not  even  bothered  to  incor- 
porate any  letters  In  the  Post. 

POUCT  OP  PWNTINO  LXTTEBS  TO  THE  EDTTOR 

Senator  Dooo.  I  can  understand  they  can- 
not print  all  letters.  And  they  have  to  tailor 
them  to  the  requirements  of  the  page  Any 
of  us  who  have  written  letters  to  a  newspa- 
per have  encountered  these  difficulties 

I  am  concerned,  and  I  think  others  will  be. 
If  It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  paper  on  mat- 
ters of  foreign  policy  to  print  letters  to  the 
editor — I  do  not  care  whether  they  came  from 
you  or  anybody  else — which  never  were  writ- 
ten. 

Dr  DOBRIANSXT.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Dodd.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  In- 
stances, while  Mr.  Wiggins  was  the  editor? 

Dr.  DoBBiANSKT  No.  Thls  Is  the  sole  one. 
this  past  July.  And  actually,  the  motivation 
there  appeared  to  be  an  attempt  to  denigrate, 
you  see.  or  degrade  the  Week  Itself. 

Senator  E>ooo.  That  Is  not  my  point.  What- 
ever the  motivation  was.  I  think  it  Is  out- 
rageous for  a  newspaper  to  do  any  such  thing. 
I  am  concerned  here  about  foreign  policy. 

Dr.  DoaaiAMSKT.  Walt  a  minute.  I  think 
this  U  a  very  grave  matter.  If  It  was  done 
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once,  only  once,  that  can  be  explained  away, 
perhaps  somebody  did  something  he  did  not 
know  about.  But  If  It  represents  a  studied 
policy  or  attitude — I  am  talking  now  about 
the  area  of  foreign  policy — then  I  think  we 
ought  to  know  about  It. 

Senator  Mundt.  Mr.  Chairman — If  he  has 
this  letter  or  this  editorial  page.  I  suggest 
that  It  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  I  think 
the  doctor  suggested  that  our  stall  try  to 
And  It.  But  our  staff  advises  me  they  are 
tremendously  busy.  They"  will  make  the  effort. 
But  If  he  has  access  to  It  himself.  It  would 
be  much  better  If  he  would  submit  It. 

Senator  Dooo.  I  quite  agree.  I  think  that 
Is  a  good  suggestion.  Without  objection  It  Is 
so  ordered. 

Dr.  DoBaiANSKT.  I  looked  for  It.  But  as  I 
stated.  I  did  not  have  time. 

Senator  Mttnot.  We  will  keep  the  record 
open. 

Dr.  DOBBIANSKT.  Now.  on  thla  matter  con- 
cerning the  Week.  I  would  like  here  to  sub- 
mit for  the  record  this  article  "From  Mos- 
cow's Izvestla  to  Washington's  Post."  I  am 
not  inputlng  any — as  It  has  been  In  the 
past — any  Communist  motivations  on  the 
part  of  the  Post  and  the  like.  I  am.  however, 
stating  that  there  is  a  common  denomina- 
tor In  thought.  And  Izvestla.  In  fact,  has 
complimented  the  Poet  concerning  Its  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
and  the  resolution. 

Senator  E>ooo.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  In- 
cluded in  the  record. 

Dr  DoBsiANSKT.  Yes.  And  I  think  you  will 
And  It  very  worthwhile  In  terms  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Post  editorial,  especially  the 
manner  In  which  It  Inveighed  against  Con- 
gressmen, actually  calling  them  captive,  and 
the  like.  I  mean  the  Invective,  the  techniques, 
again,  here,  are  something  to  be  wondered 
about. 

Senator  Dooo.  Without  objection.  Senator 
Mundt,  that  ought  to  be  printed.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  relevant  to  this  printing  of  what 
was  a  letter,  on  this  same  subject. 

(The  letter  to  the  editor  referred  to  fol- 
lows: The  article  referred  to  Is  In  the  com- 
mittee niee.) 

IProm  the  Washington  Post  JulyIS.1968| 

"CAPTIVK    NATIONS    WXXK 

"July  14-20  marks  the  tenth  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  In  addition  to  ob- 
servances In  this  country,  citizens  In  15 
other  countries  such  as  Pree  China.  Korea. 
India.  West  Oermany  and  Argentina,  will 
be  Joining  In. 

"LrV  E.  DOBKIANSKT." 

"Washinoton. 
nominee's    knowledge    or    tr.s.s.s.    docbteo 

Dr.  Dobrianskt.  Concerning  this — I  am 
not  going  Into  an  analysis  of  this,  other  than 
what  I  am  producing  for  the  record  here — 
but  the  fact  Is  that  the  nominee.  In  my 
Judgment,  has  absolutely  no  comprehension 
of  the  T7.S.S.R.  And  when  It  Is  stated  that 
he  Is  a  student  of  Soviet-American  relations. 
I  must  say  that  to  me  that  Is  for  publicity 
purposes,  and  of  hollow  Import. 

The  reason  I  state  this,  for  example,  per- 
tains In  this  case  to  another  editorial.  I 
want  to  submit  this  likewise,  bearing  on  the 
Washington  Post,  an  editorial  that  was  writ- 
ten In  1964.  The  editorial  states  clearly — this 
Is  short  enough,  but  It  will  make  my  point, 
which  Is  Just  one  example  among  many — 
with  reference  to  the  resolution:  "It  also 
Includes  Cossakla  and  Idel-Ural  which  never 
have  existed  as  nations  except  for  Intervals 
of  German  Invasion.  They  are  about  as  much 
captives  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  Anacostia  and 
Cleveland  Park  are  captives  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  As  far  as  that  goes.  White 
Ruthenla  and  Ukraine  are  political  concoc- 
tions that  describe  aspirations  more  than  a 
national  unity." 
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Now,  similar  rubbish  can  be  found  actually 
In  the  documented  material  I  am  offering 
here.  This  reflects  the  conceptual  and  also 
the  presumed  knowledge  background  of  the 
Individual. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. Mr.  Chairman,  not  that  I  wish  to 
Infuse  any  humor  here — to  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  ask  the  nominee  certain  ques- 
tions, many  would  consider  them  funda- 
mental questions  pertaining  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

NOlilNKX'S    assessment    OP    DEVELOPMENTS    IN- 
EASTERN    EUROPE 

The  third,  and  that  Is  the  factor  of  Judg- 
ment  regarding  our  assumptions. 

Now.  If  you  have  followed  the  editorials 
of  the  Washington  Post,  and  the  people  that 
they  manage  to  get — Mr.  Bryczlnskl  and 
others  to  write  for  It — I  think  you  will  agree 
that  the  tendency,  the  whole  tone  and  theme 
has  been  detente — for  the  past  2.  3,  4  years 
This  advocacy  of  detentlsm  la  their  privilege 
and  prerogative — Just  as  It  is  with  regard 
to  the  Shevchenko  episode,  and  with  regard 
to  his  understanding  of  the  U.S.S.R.  I  am 
not  questioning  these  things  other  than  to 
show  the  pertinency  of  my  assumptions.  But 
In  this  case,  with  detentlsm,  I  think  that  the 
recent  case  of  the  rape  of  Czechoslovakia  by 
the  Russians  has  pretty  much  exploded  that 
theme.  Even  a  person  with  whom  I  have  had 
conflicts,  let  us  say.  In  the  scholarly  area 
Mr.  George  Kennan,  happily  has  recognized 
that  there  Is  not  an  lota  of  evidence  sup- 
porting this. 

VITWS    or    GEORGE    KENNAN 

Senator  Dooo.  Are  you  familiar  with  Mr. 
Kennan's  earlier  statements  about  this  same 
problem? 

Dr.  Dobrianskt.  Oh,  yes.  But  I  am  refer- 
ring to  his  latest  Interview,  given  at  Prince- 
ton. As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  you  know.  Mr 
Chairman,  each  time  I  have  appeared  before 
this  committee.  I  have  not  only  criticized, 
but  I  have  offered  constructive  alternatives 
And  despite  my,  well,  I  would  say,  rather 
turbulent  relations  with  Mr.  Kennan  In  a 
number  of  spheres,  I  would  say  an  alterna- 
tive reconunendatlon  for  this  time  should  be 
Mr.  Kennan  as  the  ambassador  to  the  U.N' 
for  the  United  States. 

But  the  ptolnt  that  I  am  making  is 

Senator  Dodd.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question 
about  that. 

Are  you  serious  when  you  make  that  sug- 
gestion? 

Dr.  Dobrianskt.  Well,  apparently  by  the 
present  nomination  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  alternative  thought  of  by  the  admin- 
istration. As  I  stated.  It  would  almost  seem 
we  are  scraping  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  thought  you  were  critical 
of  this  nomination  because  of  the  policy  of 
the  editorials  with  respect  to  foreign  affairs. 
I  take  It  you  would  be  Just  as  critical  of  Mr. 
Kennan. 

Dr.  Dobrianskt.  That  Is  correct.  But  not 
for  thla  Interim  period. 

Senator  Dodd.  Why  do  you  recommend 
him? 

Dr.  Dobrianskt.  Well,  yes,  on  the  basis  of 
his  disclosed  Ideas  of  the  past  week  or  so  and 
the  fact  that  he  has  greater  knowledge  and 
ability  than  the  present  nominee.  I  am  no: 
overly  enthusiastic  about  the  nomination.  I 
can  think  of  many  other  p>eople  In  the  coun- 
try. But  It  would  hold  in  terms  of  hla  back- 
ground and  the  selection  being  made,  if  you 
win,  by  the  present  administration. 

Senator  Mcndt.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  missed 
something  In  there.  Was  George  Kennan  be- 
fore us  as  a  nominee  for  some  ambassador- 
ship? 

Dr.  Dobrianskt.  No. 

Senator  Mundt.  You  are  reoommending 
him? 

Dr.  Dobrianskt.  I  am  Just  recommending 
him  as  an  alternative  to  the  present  nomi- 
nation.  I   perhaps   should   have   put  "even 
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George  Kennan"  In  light  of  his  recent  think- 
ing on  our  policy. 

Senator  Mundt.  At  least  It  can  be  said  for 
George  Kennan  there  was  a  time  In  his  ca- 
reer when  he  seemed  to  very  clearly  sense 
the  realities  of  the  Communist  threat,  and 
the  time  he  was  stationed  in  Moscow  with 
Averell  Harrlman.  I  was  briefed  by  him  to  a 
considerable  extent  In  Moscow.  He  gave  our 
committee,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, a  very  clear-cut  and  historically  ac- 
curate analysis  of  the  Communist  menace. 
Some  place  along  the  line  and  In  between 
he  seems  to  have  vacillated  a  great  deal.  But 
I  also  read  his  statement  about  Czechoslo- 
vakia, with  both  surprise  and  gratification. 
It  seemed  to  me  he  was  reverting  back  to 
the  days  of  his  service  In  Moscow. 

Senator  Dodd.  Let  me  say  it  Is  my  under- 
standing as  well.  I  was  not  being  critical  of 
him  My  recollection  Is  that  Mr.  Kennan  has 
taken  a  very  different  position  at  different 
times.  That  Is  all. 

COURAGE    and     LEADERSHIP    OF    NOMINEE    QUES- 
TIONED 

Dr.  Dobrianskt.  My  fourth  point,  and  that 
was  with  regard  to  the  assumption  on  cour- 
age and  leadership.  In  connection  with  the 
present  nominee  and  the  Washington  Post, 
and  for  the  benefit.  If  you  will,  of  our  cit- 
izenry, I  challenged  the  Post  about  a  year 
ago  when  It  came  out  with  what  I  consid- 
ered a  thoroughly  absurd  editorial,  one  ot 
which  has  been  Included  for  the  record — 
concerning  these  areas  In  the  Soviet  Union — 
namely  Idel-Ural  TurkUtan,  White  Ruthe- 
nla, and  Cossakla.  Let  me  state  the  chal- 
lenge that  was  made.  The  letter  was  never 
printed  in  this  case,  but  this  was  one  of 
many  suppressed  letters — of  July  17.  1967: 
•I  challenge  you  to  arrange  a  discussion 
meeting  In  the  Post  auditorium  which  would 
bring  you  face  to  face  with  living  victims  of 
Soviet  Russian  Imperial  colonialism  from  the 
Idel-Ural,  Turklstan,  White  Ruthenla  and 
Cossakla.  Let  us  see  how  courageous  you  are 
in  meeting  these  people  who  you  think  are 
ghosts  without  a  national  background  of  In- 
dependent struggle  before  the  audience  of 
the  Post  personnel,  who  In  this  setting  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  gauge  the  level  of 
their  editor's  understanding  of  this  vital 
problem." 

Now,  these  peoples  that  we  referred  to 
amount  roughly  to  about  70  million  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  surely  a  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  U.N.,  especially  when  we  keep  In  mind 
in  the  present  context  the  prime  enemy, 
namely  the  Russian  base  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
would  have  a  familiarity  with  them,  and  not 
present  such  garbage  In  the  editorials  of  the 
Washington  Post  . 

So  In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  as  I  see  It,  on 
the  basis  of  these  criteria,  the  nominee  falls 
to  measure  up  to  any  of  these  qualifications. 
The  nomination.  In  my  Judgment.  Is  an  ap- 
palling one.  and  I  think  that  the  committee, 
before  it  decides,  should  look  carefully  at 
these  editorials,  to  gauge  them  In  terms  of 
the  assumptions  that  I  have  made.  Because 
It  brings  up  the  so-called  integrity  of  the 
Individual,  his  knowledge,  his  capacity  really 
to  lead  with  courage,  and  this  matter  of  ob- 
jectivity, which  I  have  not  found  in  the 
course  of  these  years. 

And  also.  If  I  may — I  notice  the  Chairman 
IS  not  here — to  have  two  chapters  of  this 
book,  "The  Vulnerable  Russians"  also  made 
part  of  the  record.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  pertain  to  the  Issue.  One  whole  chapter 
deals  with  this  entire  Shevchenko  event. 

Senator  Dodd.  Unless  Senator  Mundt  has 
any  objection,  they  will  be  Included. 

(The  material  referred  to  appears  in  the 
committee  files.) 

Dr.  Dobrianskt.  That  concludes  my  testi- 
mony, sir. 
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POST    EDITORIAL    POLICT    TOWARD    U.S.8.R. 

Senator  Dodd.  Have  you  made  any  study 
of  the  Post  editorials  on  foreign  policy  over 
any  protracted  period  to  time? 

Dr.  Dobrianskt.  No;  I  have  read  them 
very  carefully — in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have 
to  be  apprised  as  to  the  position  taken,  and 
especially  to  what  extent  they  have  edito- 
rialized the  position  of  our  Government,  and 
the  arguments  set  forth. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  just  thought  there  might 
be  something  handy,  if  you  had  done  that. 

Dr.  Dobrianskt.  Well,  I  may  say  this:  No,  I 
do  not  have  It  unfortunately.  However,  In  the 
replies  here  to  many  of  these  editorials, 
many — and  I  understand  quite  well — an 
average  American  would  say  "Well,  what  is 
this  fuss  over  a  statue?"  The  point  Is  that 
it  did  Involve,  and  we  knew  It  would  Involve, 
Moscow.  Khrushchev,  Washington.  If  any- 
one bothered  to  look  Into  all  the  reports  on 
It  from  Izvestla.  in  Pravda,  and  so  on — In 
any  sensible  way — he  would  find  that  this 
was  of  great  Import  and  reflects — It  cannot 
be  In  any  way  disassociated  with  this  basic 
problem — namely,  the  need  In  our  Govern- 
ment to  concentrate  and  study  the  non-Rus- 
sian nations  within  the  U.S.S.R.  I  might  say 
this — that  the  position  taken  by  the  Poet 
editorials  all  these  years  has  been  one  of  Just 
brushing  these  truths  under  the  rug  In  order 
to  achieve  detente  with  Moscow. 

post  editorial  policy  on  VIETNAM 

Senator  Mundt.  Have  you  followed  the  edi- 
torial policies  of  the  Poet  In  connection  with 
the  current  war  in  Vietnam?  It  has  been  my 
impression — you  correct  me  If  I  am  wrong — 
that  the  Post  editorials  have  suppwjrted 
President  Johnson  and  Secretary  Rusk  In 
what  I  think  is  a  very  proper  determination 
to  refuse  to  pull  out  of  Vietnam  and  accept 
defeat.  Am  I  wrong  in  my  feeling  that  they 
have  supported  the  administration  In  ex- 
pressing support  for  a  position  which  would 
not  take  our  country  out  of  there  In  dis- 
grace and  defeat  and  turn  Vietnam  over  to 
the  Communists? 

Dr.  Dobrianskt.  I  would  think  you  are 
quite  correct,  sir.  They  have  taken  that  posi- 
tion. 

Senator  Mundt.  That  Is  my  Impression. 
As  I  said  earlier,  while  I  have  disagreed  very 
generally  with  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
policies  on  domestic  affairs.  I  have  found 
greater  areas  of  agreement  In  terms  of  for- 
eign policy.  I  related  that  to  the  Vietnamese 
situation.  I  must  confess  to  the  fact  that  I 
do  not  read  the  Washington  Post  editorials 
every  day.  because  as  a  Republican,  I  find 
it  a  most  unhappy  way  to  start  the  day — 
to  read  such  persistent  and  pugnacious  con- 
demnation of  virtually  everjrthlng  for  which 
Republicans  stand.  So  I  might  have  missed 
something,  and  I  did  not  want  to  put  my- 
self in  the  position  of  saying  I  generally 
supported  the  foreign  policy  position  of  the 
Washington  Post.  I  have  not  read  It  metic- 
ulously. But  It  was  my  impression  on  the 
Vietnamese  situation  they  had  happily  been 
on  the  right  side  of  the  Issue,  and  It  was 
to  that  that  I  related  my  earlier  statement, 
as  I  stated  to  my  distinguished  friend.  Sena- 
tor Dodd. 

Senator  Dodd.  That  would  put  Mr.  Wiggins 
in  the  same  category  as  Mr.  Kennan.  Mr 
Kennan  now  has  changed  his  mind.  Appar- 
ently Mr.  Wiggins  has  not  about  Vietnam. 

Senator  Mundt.  It  could  be. 

Senator  Dodd.  If  you  are  going  to  recom- 
mend Kennan,  why  don't  you  recommend 
Wiggins. 

Senator  Mundt.  I  have  a  feeling  Mr.  Ken- 
nan changed  his  mind  from  the  detentlsm 
he  had  been  applauding,  back  to  his  original 
concepts  of  the  Communist  aggressive  moves, 
largely  because  of  the  rape  of  Chechoslovakia, 
which  came  as  a  surprise  to  Mr.  Kennan,  al- 
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though  It  came  as  a  fulfillment  of  prophecy 
so  far  as  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  la 
concerned.  I  was  not  surprised;  he  was.  And 
If  his  reformation  remains  consistent  and 
permanent  I  shall  be  very  happy,  because 
George  Kennan  is  an  articulate  spokesman 
for  any  cause  that  he  espouses. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  think  the  same  can  be  said 
for  Mr.  Wiggins.  I  take  It  he  is  a  very  effec- 
tive spokesman  for  the  causes  In  which  he 
believes. 

Senator  Mundt.  As  a  practicing  Methodist, 
I  believe  In  the  doctrine  of  conversion.  And 
I  would  hope  that  as  It  happened  to  Mr  Ken- 
nan   It  may  have  happened  to  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Senator  Dodd.  That  Is  Just  the  point.  I  do 
not  take  any  position  on  It.  It  Interested  me 
that  Dr  Dobrlansky  thought  Kennan  would 
be  a  better  choice.  He  has  changed  his  mind. 
I  take  it  that  if  the  Post  has  changed  some 
of  Its  policy  Mr.  Wiggins  must  have  changed 
his  mind. 

Senator  Mundt.  I  must  say  that  I  would  be 
happier  If  an  advocate  for  the  ambassador 
position  had  the  foresight  and  the  back- 
ground and  the  consistency  to  be  a  target  all 
the  time.  But  those  people  are  difficult  to 
come  by. 

Senator  Dodd.  Well.  Doctor,  we  will  read 
your  testimony,  and  review  It. 

Dr.  Dobrianskt.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Dodd.  We  thank  you  for  taking  the 
time  to  come  here. 

Dr  Dobrianskt.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Dodd.  No  other  witnesses. 

The  meeting  Is  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:05  p.m  the  committee 
was  adjourned,  to  reconvene  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair.) 

Appendix 
Material  Submitted  bt  Dr.  Dobrianskt 
(Prom  pamphlet  entitled.  "Shevchenko — A 
Monument  to  the  Liberation.  Freedom,  and 
Independence  of  All  Captive  Nations"  Re- 
marks by  Various  Members  of  Congress  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  Nov.  13.  14. 
20.  21.  Dec.  4,  6,  1963;  and  Jan.  9  and  13, 
1964) 

a  record  or  consistency 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Introduce  the  first  editorial 
on  "Poetic  Injustice."  which  misses  the  whole 
point  of  the  Shevchenko  statue  project  by 
injecting  Shakespeare.  In  the  light  of  a  later 
erroneous  reference  to  antl-Semltlsm.  It  Is 
Interesting  that  the  editorial  overlooked 
Shakespeare's  well-known  character: 
"[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  23.  1963) 
"poetic  injustice 

"We  yield  to  no  one  In  our  esteem  for  the 
Ukraine  and  that  country's  poet  and  hero. 
Taras  Shevchenko  Yet.  like  most  Americans, 
we  have  never  read  a  line  of  Mr.  Shevchenko's 
verse,  in  Ukrainian  or  otherwise,  and  like 
most  Americans  were  unaware  of  his  exist- 
ence until  ground  was  broken  last  Saturday 
for  a  plaza  and  14-foot  statue  consecrated 
to  a  distant  national  Idol  who  died  In  1861 
A  choice  site — the  triangular  plot  bounded 
by  22d.  23d,  and  P  Streets — will  henceforth 
bear  witness  to  Mr.  Shevchenko's  memory 
and  to  the  potency  of  Ukrainian  political 
pressure. 

•Yet.  without  belittling  Mr.  Shevchenko. 
some  murmur  of  wonder  Is  In  order  from 
those  of  us  who  harbor  an  incorrigible  prej- 
udice in  favor  of  poets  closer  to  ovu-  own 
tradition.  Next  year  will  be  the  400th  an- 
niversary of  Shakespeare's  birth.  That  the 
city  has  found  precious  space  for  the 
Ukraine's  national  poet  and  not  yet  found 
room  for  some  comparable  token  to  Shake- 
speare's genius  Is  really  remarkable." 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  more  balanced  view  I 
submit  the  article  by  the  Post's  staff  reporter. 
Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld  on  "A  Ukrainian  Poet 
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0«U  Statue  Billing. "  September  39  The  con- 
tradictions now  appear  even  between  ttae 
Poet's  own  writers ; 

"a  uxiAimAN  porr  orra  statttk  billimo 
"(By  Stephen  S    Rosenfeld  I 

"Next  Memorial  Day.  if  40.000  people  as- 
semble for  a  ceremony  on  a  small  triangular 
park  at  P.  22d.  and  33d  Streets  NW  .  in  Wash- 
ington, no  one  who  knows  Lev  K.  Oobrtansky 
will  be  surprised. 

"An  ordinary  man — one  who  did  not  speak 
In  the  name  of  a  small  but  solid  ethnic 
minority — would  never  have  believed  that 
the  U.S  Congress  could  be  induced  to  au- 
thorize erection  of  a  statue  of  Taras  Hryho- 
rovych  Sclievchenko.  a  Ukrainian  and  a  poet 
at  that. 

"An  ordinary  man — one  without  a  keen 
appetite  for  cold  war — would  not  have 
imagined  that  a  regional  figure  of  the  lust 
century  covild  be  converted  into  the  cutting 
edge  of  a  propaganda  campaign  against  the 
Soviet  Union   today. 

"Lev  B  Dobrlansky  of  course  is  no  ordinary 
man.  He  is  a  44-year-old  Georgetown  econom- 
ics professor,  born  in  New  York  of  Ukrain- 
ian parents,  who  has  energetically  pursued 
twin  careers  as  a  dispassionate  scholar  and  a 
padslon^fe  anti-Communist  devoted  to  the 
Ukraine." 

"He  Is  also  the  14-year  president  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America 
I  which  includes  perhaps  100.000  of  the  esti- 
mated 3  million  Americana  of  Ukrainian 
descent  i .  an  adviser  on  nationalities  to  the 
Republican  party,  and  an  expert  in  ethnic 
leverage  on  American  politics. 

"Add  to  this  a  persuasive  intelligence  and 
a  winning  manner  and  you  have  the  principal 
reason  why.  next  May.  a  14-foot,  quarter- 
mllUon-doUar  bronze  statue  of  Taras  Shev- 
chenko  will  be  unveiled  at  a  choice  Washing- 
ton location 

"Shevchenko  was  identified  as  the  Ukraine's 
'poet  laureate  and  national  hero'  in  a  glow- 
ing tribute  printed  as  a  House  document  in 
I960. 

"This  description  does  him  no  injustice. 
He  is  not  Just  the  most — perhaps  the  only — 
distinguished  poet  In  more  than  a  mlUenium 
of  Ukrainian  history:  he  Is  a  most  Jlsrin- 
guished  Ukrainian. 

"For  his  Doetry,  Ukrainians  both  under  and 
beyond  Soviet  rule  adore  him.  Two  non- 
Ukralnlan  Washlngtonlans  familiar  with  his 
work  speak  of  him  as  'Pushkin  and  more.' 
"ah.  a  Shakespeare.'  Pew  others  know  him 
and  there  is  only  one  Incomplete  Americaii 
edition  of  his  poems,  published  privately  in 
1945 

"Born  a  serf  In  1814.  Shevchenko  had  his 
freedom  purchased  by  his  artist  patrons  in 
St.  Petersburg  at  age  24.  Nine  years  later, 
for  his  part  in  a  society  of  radicals  and 
intralnlan  patriots  in  Kiev,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  10  years  of  imprisonment  and  exile. 
He  died,  under  police  supervision.  4  ye:irs 
after  that  in  1861. 

"He  belonged  to  the  fermenting,  freedom- 
minded  Russian  intelligentsia  of  the  mid- 
19th  century  and  he  was  an  ardent  Ukrain- 
ian patriot.  These  elements,  expressed  both 
in  his  life  and  his  poetry,  caught  fire  and 
made  him  a  regional  celebrity  in  literate 
circles  of  his  time. 

"The  Ukraine  was  then  controlled  by 
Czarlst  Russia.  It  has  known  only  fleeting 
Intervals  of  independence  from  either  Rus- 
sia or  Poland  in  its  long  history.  Shevchenko 
sang  of  the  exploits  of  Ukrainians  and  Cos- 
sacks against  both  of  these  nations.  He  also 
spoke  for  the  oppressed  serfs. 

"His  poetry  reflected,  too,  popular  feelings 
about  Jews,  who  had  been  persecuted  in  the 
Ukraine  for  several  centuries — partially  be- 
cause of  their  enforced  economic  role  as 
middlemen  and  their  questioned  loyalty  to 
the  Ukraine. 

"In  his  poems,  he  sometimes  referred  to 
Jews  In  the  vernacular   Cpig.'  'miser')    and 
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his  epic  Hmydamakl'  glorified  the  Ukrainian 
band  which  murdered  thousands  of  Jews — 
and  Poles. 

"In  person,  Shevchenko  once  signed  a  peti- 
tion against  anti-Semitism,  a  brave  act  for 
the  time.  This  episode,  related  in  the  House 
document  about  the  poet  in  order  to  blunt 
possible  criticism,  helped  reassure  those  Con- 
gressmen who  had  qualms  on  this  score. 

"Shevchenko's  various  themes  and  his  en- 
during stature  in  the  Ukraine  have  since 
led  to  a  vigorous  contest  for  his  spiritual 
klnabip  between  Ukrainians  abroad  and  So- 
viets at  home. 

"The  Soviets  encouraged  and  then  crushed 
a  Ukrainian  independence  movement  after 
the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917.  The  Ukraine 
IB  now  a  constituent  republic  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

"Moscow  treats  Shevchenko  as  a  latent 
Bolshevik  who  strained  for  brotherhood  with 
the  RuMlan  people  while  opposing  the  op- 
pressions of  Czarlsm. 

"Ukrainians  in  the  Dobrlansky  camp  see 
Shevchenko  as  a  fighter  for  human  freedom 
and  Ukrainian  nationhood,  with  a  built-in 
anti-Soviet  passion. 

'.Anticipating  Moscow's  celebration  of  the 
centenary  of  the  poet's  death  in  1961.  he  de- 
termined to  head  it  off.  In  1969  various  Con- 
gressmen began  to  learn  of  their  constit- 
uents' interest  In  a  statue  for  Shevchenko 

"Dobrlansky  was  already  well  known  on 
Capitol  Hill  for  pushing  through  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  resolution  of  1959 — he  considers 
the  Ukraine  'the  largest  non-Russian  nation 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.'  He  now  became  a 
virtual  fixture. 

"There  developed  not  only  an  awe  for 
Dobrlansky's  devotion  but  a  sympathy  for 
the  antl-Communist'alms  of  the  statue  proj- 
ect. Even  the  skeptics  thought  It  harmless 
and  no  one  wished  to  be  against  it.  As  Do- 
brlansky said  In  an  Interview,  the  goal  was 
not  Just  to  venerate  the  poet  but  to  'educate' 
Americans  about  communism  and  to  use 
Shevchenko  as  a  'psychopoUtlcal  cold-war 
weapon.' 

"Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts  and  his  fellow 
New  York  Republican.  Senator  Kenneth  B. 
Keating,  found  themselves  sponsors  of  a  1959 
Senate  resolution  for  the  statue.  A  more 
florid  House  resolution,  written  by  Dobrlan- 
sky. was  offered  by  then  Representative  Al- 
vln  Bentley.  Republican,  of  Michigan.  In 
1960 

"The  Senate's  resolution  was  tabled  after 
the  Interior  Department  protested  that  there 
were  too  many  statue  claimants  and  too  few 
policy  guidelines  for  selection. 

"But  Dobrlansky.  who  gives  much  credit 
to  Representative  Paul  C.  Jones.  Democrat, 
of  Missouri,  saw  the  House  resolution  past 
Interior's  shoals. 

"In  June  1960.  a  resolution  proudU  sub- 
mitted by  Representative  John  Leslnskl. 
Democrat,  of  Michigan,  authorized  the 
House's  printing  of  the  45-page  'biographical 
documentary  of  the  life  and  character  of 
Taras  Shevchenko."  Dobrlansky  wrote  the 
foreword. 

"His  montunental  efforts  were  crowned 
with  success  on  Septem'oer  13.  1960.  when 
President  Elsenhower  signed  the  House  reso- 
lution into  law.  It  authorized  erection  of  a 
Shevchenko  statue  "on  public  grounds  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  •  •  •  without  expense 
to  the  United  States.' 

"Details  remained:  collection  of  at>out 
$250,000  for  the  statue:  approval  of  Leo  Mol's 
design  by  the  Pine  Arts  Commission,  and 
selection  of  the  site  by  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission.  The  NCPC  balked  a 
bit  and  again  Dobrlansky  had  to  patiently 
minister  to  doubts. 

'"Last  July.  Associated  Public  Relations 
Counselors  of  1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
began  to  put  out  publicity  for  the  ground 
breaking. 

"'The  publicity  made  much  of  a  poem  In 
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which  Shevchenko  had  asked  for  a  Ukrainian 
George  Washington  "to  promulgate  his  new 
and  righteous  law."  This  particular  passage 
was  embellished  by  at  least  four  of  the  speak- 
ers   at   the   ground    breaking    last   Saturday 

"The  Congressmen  honored  at  that  occ;:- 
sion  included  all  those  so  far  named.  plu.s 
Senators  Hugh  Scott.  Republican,  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Thomas  J  E>odd.  Democrat  j( 
Connecticut,  and  Representatives  Michael  .\ 
Peighan.  Democrat,  of  Ohio.  Ray  J  Madcten. 
Democrat,  of  Indiana,  and  Thaddeus  j. 
Dulskl.  Democrat  of  New  York. 

"At  IX)brlansky's  request.  Dulskl  has  n;b. 
nrUtted  a  House  reaolutlon  to  honor 
Shevchenko  with  a  champion  of  liberty  stamp 
next  year  when  the  statue  is  unveiled 

"Dobrlansky  reports  that  the  2.000  people  a*. 
the  ground  breaking  made  up  the  large-r 
such  crowd  In  the  40-odd  years  of  Washing. 
ton  history  recorded  by  the  Board  of  TrHdc 
"And  that  is  why  those  who  know  Lev 
Dobrlansky  do  not  doubt  that  the  multinide 
he  envisages  for  the  unveiling  will  be  there  '" 

Following  this,  we  now  rend  the  first  cr  r- 
troversiftl  editorial  titled  "The  Shevchenko 
.\ffalr.'"  October  18  By  the  Post's  own  admis- 
sion, a  heavy  volume  of  mail  criticizing  !hi<: 
editorial  for  Its  tone  and  errors  has  been 
received.  Up  to  this  time  few  have  been  pub- 
lished and  at  that  I  understand  with  careful 
deletions.  Along  with  the  editorial  I  submit 
in  full  text  the  letter  written  by  Dr.  Lev  E 
Dobriansky  of  Georgetown  University,  frrm 
which  references  to  House  Document  No  445 
and  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris'  article  en 
Shevchenko  were  deleted,  and  also  an  u-.- 
publlshed  letter  by  former  Congressman 
Charles  J   Kersten: 

■  I  From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  Oct.  18. 
19631 

"THE    SHEVCHENKO    AFFAIR 

"The  Shevchenko  statue  should  never 
have  been  approved  by  Congress.  There  :s 
no  legitimate  reason  why  a  19th  century 
Ukrainian  poet,  a  cipher  to  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  and  an  object  of  Intense 
m.»nipulatlon  by  the  few  who  know  him. 
should  be  honored  with  a  statue  at  an  en- 
viable location  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  statue  but 
it  Is  still  not  loo  late  to  call  the  whole  affiir 
off. 

"'There  are  two  reasons  why  the  project 
has  gone  this  far  and  neither  Is  good  The 
first  Is  the  efforts  of  a  tiny  group  of  Amer- 
icans of  Ukrainian  birth  or  background  who 
managed  to  convert  an  errant  private  passio:i 
into  a  public  cause.  The  second  Is  the  mis- 
guided and  careless  reception  given  the 
statue  proposal  by  Congress,  which  allowed 
Itself  to  be  swept  along  In  order  to  plense 
some  Insistent  constituents. 

"The  Ukrainian-American  sponsors  con- 
ceive of  the  statue  as  a  blunt  weapon  i;.  .; 
fierce  cold-war  propaganda  campaign  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  are  using  it  to  ad- 
vance their  own  peculiar  notion  of  how  :o 
fight  communism  and  their  own  implausible 
goal  of  Ukrainian  nationhood. 

"Many  people  feel  that  Shevchenko  vrs 
a  fine  poet,  but  his  artistry  Is  of  no  mo- 
ment to  the  statue  sponsors.  If  it  were,  fie 
statue  would  stIU  be  objectionable,  simply 
because  as  a  poet  Shevchenko  has  no  uni- 
versal 8lgnlfi~ance  for  Americans.  He  is  tne 
pet  of  a  small  minority,  whatever  his  poetic 
merit. 

"It  has  net  been  possible  to  assess  the 
rivalries  and  suspicions  which  have  foamed 
up  around  the  edges  of  this  project.  It  is 
perhaps  enough  to  say  that  both  in  the 
writings  of  the  poet  and  In  the  efforts  to 
exploit  him  there  are  elements  which  ;ire 
offensive  in  various  ways  to  Americans  ci 
Russian.  German  Polish.  Catholic.  Jewish, 
Orthodox,  and  eve.t  U)cralnlan  baokgrcui.d. 
A  statue  of  Shevchenko  would  be  a  monu- 
ment to  disunity  and  recrimination  among 
Americans. 
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"The  Congressmen  who  were  persuaded  to 
support  the  Shevchenko  statue — Senators 
Javlts  and  Keating.  Representatives  Leslnskl. 
Paul  Jones  and  others — should  at  once  act 
to  reverse  their  earlier  error  " 

"LEXrER    TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    WASHINGTON 
POST.  OCTOBER    19.   1963 

"1  trust  you  will  afford  me  the  same  op- 
p(<rtunlty  of  replying  to  your  October  18 
edition  on  "The  Shevchenko  Affair"  as  you 
did  in  July  1959.  concerning  an  editorial  on 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution.  Your 
opposition  then  was  based  on  a  medley  of 
factual  inaccuracies:  bearing  the  same  trait, 
your  present  opposition  to  the  Shevchenko 
statute  sounds  almost  desperately  vindictive 
and.  to  say  the  least,  unbecoming  to  an 
organ  of  your  reputation 

"Tvi'o  questions  Immediately  arise  after 
reading  this  misleading  piece  One,  why  this 
editorial  at  this  time?  Second,  how  expert 
h.r.e  your  writers  become  on  this  project  In 
the  span  of  3  weeks?  The  factual  answers  to 
these  questions  are  sufficient  to  Indicate  the 
degree  of  editorial  irresponsibility  reflected 
m  this  self-lndictlng  performance. 

"It  Is  very  easy  to  pontificate  and  hide  be- 
hind Juggled  words  after  a  given  event.  But 
where  were  your  sheltered  writers  these  past 
3  years  while  the  subject  was  widely  reported 
and  discussed  In  this  country  and  In  Soviet 
Union;  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  the 
Evening  Star,  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  many 
other  papers  satisfactorily  covered  the  sub- 
iect  In  1960:  and.  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cap- 
iive  Nations  Week  resolution,  for  a  period 
of  7  months  the  organs  of  Moscow  and  pup- 
pet Kiev  registered  a  malicious  opposition 
similar  to  yours  now  In  fact.  It  appears  that 
your  own  writers  don"t  bother  to  read  the 
Post  Itself.  Reports  on  the  project  and  the 
open  congressional  hearing  were  published 
on  April  2  and  September  14.  1960;  March  7, 
1361,  October  18  and  26.  1962.  Where  were 
your  Interest  and  comments  then?  If  the 
element  of  dictated  pressure  has  character- 
ized anything,  it  certainly  has  this  con- 
tradictory editorial. 

•■.\s  to  the  second  question.  It  is  actually 
umuslng  to  compare  this  editorial  with  the 
one  on  'Poetic  Injustice"  that  appeared  In 
your  September  23  Issue.  In  the  latter,  the 
3-week  experts  start  out  In  this  vein: 

""  'We  yield  to  no  one  In  our  esteem  for  the 
Ukraine  and  that  country's  poet  and  hero, 
T,iras  Shevchenko."  They  even  admit  that  'we 
have  never  read  a  line  of  Mr.  Shevchenko's 
verse  •  •  •.'  Three  weeks  later  the  reader 
is  fed  the  supposedly  studied  and  quite  ab- 
•surd  conclusion  that  a  "statue  of  Shev- 
chenko would  be  a  monument  to  disunity 
and  recrimination  among  Americans.'  Earlier. 
Shevchenko  was  a  'country's  poet  and  hero', 
now.  he  Is  'the  pet  of  a  small  minority.'  With 
such  capricious  thlnklni?,  one  can  well  Imag- 
ine the  abusive  interpretations  they've 
formed  by  references  to  his  poetry  out  of 
historical  context.  Shevchenko  scholars  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  have  devoted 
lifetimes  to  the  historic  works  of  this  Im- 
mortal freedom  fighter;  your  writers,  with 
brazen  self-contradiction,  have  rendered  their 
expert  Judgment — all  distilled  in  3  weeks. 

"If  there  is  anything  offensive  In  various 
ways  to  the  Intelligence  of  our  American 
people  and  to  their  unity  against  the  Soviet 
Russian  threat,  it  Is  this  brand  of  Irrespon- 
sible editorializing.  Your  fictitious  points 
on  some  errant  private  passion  of  certain 
Americans,  the  misguided  and  careless  re- 
ception by  Congress,  and  other  specimens  of 
groundless  rhetoric  not  only  violate  available 
facts  but  have  been  openly  exploded  while 
your  editorial  writer  slept  these  past  3  years. 
Solid  reasons  for  the  statue  are  clearly  set 
forth  and  explained  In  House  Document  No. 
445.  which  was  circulated  throughout  the 
country  and  Inspired  worthy  contributions 
for  the  statue  from  Americans  of  all  back- 
grounds. What  did  you  do  with  your  copy  2 
years  ago? 
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"On  how  to  fight  communlpm.  the  record 
of  your  notions  Is  scarcely  an  enviable  one. 
Taking  Just  the  two  Issues  mentioned  here, 
it  is  most  revealing  how,  in  fact,  your  pro- 
tests have  coincided  with  Moscow's.  The  rea- 
sons, of  course,  are  different.  Moscow  is  fear- 
ful of  any  outside  support  given  to  the 
powerful  force  of  nationalism  among  Its 
captive  non-Russian  nations  in  the  USSR.; 
you've  been  too  blind  to  understand  this. 

""Thank  God  we  have  countless  Americans 
who  do.  As  Just  one  among  numerous  ex- 
ample.s.  you  might  profit  from  reading  Dr. 
Frederick  Brown  Harris'  recent  column  In 
the  October  13  Sunday  Star,  wherein  he 
Slates :  'For  the  years  to  come  this  statue 
win  be  an  altar  of  Intercession  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  all  captive  nations.  This  statue 
will  publish  the  fact  that  America  is  well 
aware  that  the  U.S.S.R.  Is  not  a  nation,  but 
a  colonial  empire  claiming  sovereignty  over 
non-Russians  numbering  more  millions  than 
there  are  Russians."  The  statue  Is  obviously 
not  for  those  who  would  appease  Moscow  by 
burying  or  distorting  truths  which  are  es- 
sential to  our  own  national  Interest.  In  its 
wisdom  Congress  has  recognized  this;  let  us 
hope  that  In  time  and  beyond  consistent 
error  yovi  will,  too 

"Lev  E.  Dobriansky." 

"I From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post. 
Nov.  1,  19631 

"MONtTMENT  TO   IGNORANCE 

"Objections  of  this  newspaper  to  the  pro- 
posed memorial  to  the  Ukrainian  poet.  Shev- 
chenko. have  inspired  a  great  many  letters. 
The  writers  of  these  letters  seem  to  have 
overlooked  the  real  occasion  for  our  opposi- 
tion to  the  statue  of  Taras  Shevchenko. 

"It  is  not  Just  that  Shevchenko  said  many 
antl-Semltlc  things  that  are  an  affront  to 
the  Jewish  community  of  this  country — in 
this  he  was  a  product  of  his  time  and  shared 
the  antipathies  of  his  class  and  his  region. 
Moreover,  he  did  oppose  Jewish  persecution 
on  one  occasion.  It  Is  not  Just  that  the  poet 
Is  the  idol  of  Communist  Party  members 
who  have  caused  the  Soviet  Union  to  flower 
with  libraries,  collective  farms,  plants,  vil- 
l.Hges.  and  memorials  to  his  name.  It  Is  not 
Just  that  his  very  name  is.  by  reason  of  his 
flaming  nationalism,  an  affront  to  members 
of  the  Polish  minority,  which  also  Is  a  very 
large  one  in  this  country. 

"These  reasons,  to  be  sure,  make  one  won- 
der why  gullible  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives should  have  approved  such  a  memorial, 
when  all  of  the  offended  minorities  are 
among  their  constituents.  The  larger  reason, 
however,  is  simply  that  Shevchenko  is  neither 
a  universal  poet  nor  a  national  poet  of  this 
country  entitled  to  recognition  In  the  United 
States.  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  statue 
would  be  dedicated  to  him  in  Tel-Aviv  or  in 
Warsaw,  for  example.  The  only  tenuous  con- 
nection he  has  with  American  nationalism 
consists  of  a  single  overworked  quotation 
voicing  the  wish  that  the  Ukraine  had  a 
George  Washington. 

"As  a  practical  matter,  during  this  period 
of  thaw,  a  memorial  to  a  favorite  poet  of  the 
Communist  world  may  be  in  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  If  Khrushchev  should  visit  us 
again,  he  could  lay  a  wreath  on  this  memo- 
rial. But  the  climate  may  change  and  It 
seems  premature  to  consider  a  permanent 
memorial  to  detente. 

•"Let  us  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not  ask- 
ing that  any  of  the  memorials  to  Shevchenko 
in  the  Soviet  Union  be  torn  down,  or  that 
his  memory  in  any  way  be  defiled.  It  Just 
seems  to  us  very  doubtful  wisdom  to  place 
In  the  midst  of  a  city  that  knew  him  not,  a 
memorial  to  a  poet  who  knew  nothing  of 
this  land  and  who  spoke  neither  to  its  past 
nor  its  present  generations.  The  Congress 
ought  to  reverse  a  decision  that  can  be  ex- 
plained only  on  the  grounds  of  Ignorance." 
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"November  4,  1963. 
"To  the  Editor  of  the  Washington  Post: 

"Regarding  the  forthcoming  erection  of  the 
Shevchenko  statue,  it  is  obvious  from  the 
evidence  at  hand  that  a  distinction  must 
be  drawn  between  the  neurotic  output  of 
the  editor — meaning  Mr.  Wiggins — and  that 
produced  by  other  wTiters  of  the  Washington 
Post.  The  contrast  is  one  of  night  and  day, 
between  fumbling  falsities  and  approximate 
accuracy,  between  a  base  motivation  and  an 
attempt  at  honest  objectivity. 

"Your  November  1  editorial  Is  genuinely  a 
"Monument  to  Ignorance."  In  fact,  all  three 
edltorl.<ls  on  the  subject  so  far  constitute  a 
literary  monument  to  Isnorance.  Prom  an 
educational  viewpoint,  this  series  of  monu- 
mental ignorance  well  justifies  additional 
constructive  projects  in  honor  of  Shevchenko 
on  the  150th  anniversary  of  his  birth  next 
year.  The  editorials  will  serve  as  prime  evi- 
dence for  the  need  of  such  educational  en- 
deavors. 

"Despite  your  calculated  deletions  of  my 
October  19  letter,  there  was  no  oversight  of 
tlie  real  occasion  for  your  opposition  to  the 
st:uue  In  your  demonstrated  Ignorance  you 
well  described  the  occasion  by  the  one  con- 
sistent strand  that  infuses  some  intelligibil- 
ity to  the  three  editorials:  namely.  Imagined 
'Ukrainian  jjolltlcal  pressure"  and  your  ludi- 
crous attempt  to  counter  it  by  inciting  a 
hoped-for  Jewish  and  Polish  antagonism 
a<;alnst  the  state  project  Russian  despots 
have  long  used  this  technique,  but  one  would 
never  have  dreamed  that  an  editor  of  a  repu- 
table American  newspaper  would  sink  to  this 
level. 

As  a  4-week  expert  on  Shevchenko  you're 
really  going  from  bad  to  worse.  Like  Shake- 
speare. Dickens,  and  numerous  other  expres- 
.slonlsts.  Shevchenko  put  into  verse  and  prose 
what  he  sensed  among  the  people  at  the 
time.  Only  a  small  measure  of  historical  per- 
:>pective.  not  to  say  honest  intellectuality. 
Is  needed  to  understand  this.  Your  brazen 
attempt  now  to  associate  the  poet  with  what- 
ever prejudices  prevailed  then  among  seg- 
ments of  the  Ukrainian  nation  is  not  only 
morally  despicable  but  also  plainly  Insulting 
to  the  intelligence  and  stature  of  Americans 
of  Polish  and  Jewish  backgrounds.  For  your 
education  you  had  better  bone  up  on  free 
world  developments  In  close  PoUsh-Ukralnlan 
and  Jewish-Ukrainian  relations  against 
despotic  Russian  domination  and  suppres- 
sion. We  Americans  strongly  support  these 
relations  and.  contrary  to  your  fables, 
Shevchenko  by  his  own  convictions  did,  too. 

"In  your  editorial  of  Ignorance  the  height 
of  garbled  nonsense  Is  reached  when  in  the 
same  paragraph.  Shevchenko  is  painted  as 
"the  idol  of  Communist  Party  members'  and 
also  a  flaming  nationalist  whose  patriotic 
trait  Is  supposed  to  be  offensive  to  a  'Polish 
minority"  here.  Again,  for  the  beginning  of 
your  education  on  this,  you  might  start  with 
the  report  in  the  Washington  Post  Issue  of 
March  7.  1961.  captioned  'Reds  Decry  Ukrain- 
ian's Statue  Here." 

"My  previous  letter  pointed  out  the  puerile 
contradictions  between  your  first  two  edi- 
torials. Now  your  "Monument  to  Ignorance' 
contradicts  "The  Shevchenko  Aft^air.'  In  the 
latter,  you  stressed  the  'peculiar  notion'  of 
conceiving  the  statue  as  a  blunt  weapon  in 
a  fierce  cold  war  propaganda  campaign 
against  the  Soviet  Union.'  Now  the  readw  Is 
told  the  memorial  conduces  to  a  detente^lth 
Moscow,  and  Khrushchev  'could  lay  a  vnwath' 
on  it.  Surely  a  greater  respect  could  be/fehown 
toward  your  editorial  readers.  The  joke  cir- 
culating about  town  today  is  'Wli[l6t"s  the 
Post's  latest  view  on  Shevchenko?' 

"For  one  who  only  4  weeks  ago  "nriver  read 
a  line  of  Mr.  Shevchenko's  verse'  ancL  In  this 
time,  doubtless  hasn't  perused  the  dopen  and 
more  volimfies  of  his  works,  you  display  an 
Intellectual  arrogance  beyond  cultiffed  ex- 
pression in  your  crude  brushoff  of  SWvchenko 
as  a  universal  ptset  or  as  not  beln^  uniquely 
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reUtcd  to  our  great  American  tradition.  Once 
again.  lor  the  commencement  of  your  educa- 
tion you  might  look  Into  Clarence  Manning's 
introductory  work  Taras  Shevchenko"  and, 
after  considerably  more  reading,  perhapa  In 
time  you  will  come  to  understand  Shev- 
chenko'8  itature  not  only  aa  a  universal  poet 
but  alao  a«  a  powerful  East  European  spirit 
of  freedom  who  was  inspired  In  many  ways 
by  our  own  tradlUon.  If  you  knew  something 
about  the  harsh  suppressions  In  the  Russian 
Empire  In  mid- 19th  century,  you  wouldn't 
denigrate  the  poefs  call  for  a  Washington. 

■Clearly,  among  its  many  other  purposes, 
the  Shevchenko  statue  In  the  capital  of  both 
our  Nation  and  the  free  world  will  serve  as  a 
beacon  of  enllghtment  for  the  Ignorant  and 
uncultured  among  us.  In  the  current  struggle 
we  could  111  afford  their  presence,  particularly 
where  a  public  medium  Is  abused  to  vent  the 
Ignorance  of  a  supposed  oplnlonmaker. 

'Our  request  for  the  names  of  the  'scholars' 
who  regard  the  poet  as  minor'  and  the  gnun- 
bllng'  local  planning  officials,  allegedly  quoted 
In  the  Post's  belated  October  25  article,  has 
not  yet  been  saUsfled  Again,  let's  not  hide 
behind  Irresponsible  words  and  opinions.  In- 
deed, out  of  respect  for  our  many  Informed 
legislators  and  officials  supporting  this  proj- 
ect, are  you  liberal  enoxigh  to  open  up  your 
medium  for  an  article  by  one  of  the  Shev- 
chenko scholars  In  our  country? 

"LrV   E.    DOBHIANSKT." 

"I From  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Poet, 
Mar.  7,  1961] 

"KXOS     DECRY      UKRAINIAN'S     STATTTE      HERE 

"The  Soviet  press  has  Jumped  with  both 
feet  Into  the  campaign  to  limit  the  monu- 
mental statuary  of  Washington. 

"TransIaUona  of  Moscow  and  Kiev  pub- 
lications received  here  show  that  they  have 
devoted  major  articles  to  oppose  plans  of 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica to  erect  a  monument  to  Taras  Shev- 
chenko, Ukrainian  poet  and  national  hero. 

"A  principal  target  Is  Lev  E.  Dobrtansky, 
professor  of  Soviet  economy  at  Georgetown 
University,  who  was  described  In  one  article 
as  being  one  of  the  'political  Intriguers  and 
criminal  renegades'  backing  the  statue 

"Dobrlansky  was  one  of  the  main  backers 
of  legislation  last  year  authorizing  the  monu- 
ment. He  predicted  at  the  time  that  the 
Russians  would  try  to  'claim  the  historic 
figure  as  one  of  theirs'  and  said  that  the 
poet  actually  belongs  to  the  Western  tradi- 
tion of  freedom. 

"The  Moscow  publication.  Soviet  Culture, 
contended  that  Shevchenko  would  not  be 
popular  In  the  United  States,  because  in  one 
of  his  writings  he  favorably  mentioned 
George  Washington,  who  is  not  now  at  all 
popular  in  the  well-known  | House]  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities.' " 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  reading  of  this  con- 
troversy It  Is  necessary  for  us  to  view  this 
vitally  Important  project  with  candor,  bal- 
ance, and  perspective.  Two  among  many 
presentations  excellently  provide  the  neces- 
sary view.  I  refer  to  Robert  J.  Lewis'  article 
on  "The  Status  of  a  Statue"  which  appears 
In  the  November  10  Issue  of  the  Sunday  Star 
and  the  address  on  "Human  Destiny"  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  Michael  A.  Feichan 
on  the  day  of  the  Shevchenko  ground- 
breaking ceremonies,  September  21.  I  include 
both  the  article  and  address  at  this  point: 
"(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Star, 
Nov.  10,  1963] 

"THE  STATUS  OF  A  STATtTE 

"(By  Robert  J.  Lewis) 

"On  March  25,  1961,  President  Kennedy 
sent  a  telegraphic  message  to  the  Shevchenko 
SdenUflc  Society   in  New  York,   as  follows: 

"  'I  am  pleased  to  add  my  voice  to  those 
honoring  the  great  Ukrainian  poet,  Taras 
Shevchenko. 

■'  'We  honor  him  for  his  rich  contribution 
to  tb«  culture  not  only  of  the  Ukraine,  wblcb 
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he  loved  so  well  and  described  so  eloquently, 
but  of  the  world. 

"  'HU  work  Is  a  noble  part  of  our  historical 
heritage.' 

"The  object  of  this  presidential  praise  was 
a  Ukrainian  nationalist  hero  who  was  bom 
a  serf  on  February  26,  1814,  and  who  died 
47  years  later,  on  February  26,  1861,  aa  a 
much-respected  poet  and  symbol  of  Ukrain- 
ian patriotism  and  aspirations  for  freedom 
from  Russian  domination. 

"The  Shevchenko  symbolism  has  con- 
tinued to  inspire  the  Ukrainian  people  down 
to  the  present  day. 

"His  name  also  has  become  a  weapon  in 
the  cold  war  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  nationalist 
Ukrainians  claim  him  as  their  own  because 
his  life  and  work  were  so  valuable  in  their 
symbolism  and  so  exemplary  in  their  dedica- 
tion to  freedom. 

"It  Is  for  a  statue  of  this  man  that  Congress 
authorized  the  use  of  public  grounds  In 
Washington,  in  a  resolution  passed  by  both 
Houses  and  approved  September  13,  1960,  by 
President  Elsenhower. 

"The  obvious  and  proper  objective  of  hon- 
oring this  nian  as  a  symbol  of  the  hope  for 
freedom  was  to  demonstrate,  once  again,  to 
the  world  and  to  the  Ukrainian  people,  that 
the  cause  of  liberty  is  one  which  this  country 
can  always  be  depended  on  to  champion. 

"In  the  congressional  resolution  approved 
3  years  ago,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was 
authorized  and  directed  to  select  an  appro- 
priate site  upon  which  to  erect  the  Shev- 
chenko statue. 

"Acting  in  accordance  with  these  direc- 
tions. Secretary  Udall  had  his  representatives 
go  before  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission on  October  25.  1962,  with  site  recom- 
mendations. 

"At  that  session,  the  Planning  Commission 
voted  to  defer  action,  but  on  December  6.  It 
approved  a  small  triangular  site  at  22d,  23d 
and  P  Streets  NW,  as  the  spot  for  the  statue. 

"On  April  4  of  this  year,  the  Planning 
Commission  approved  the  site  plan  and  de- 
sign for  the  small  landscaped  park  and  Shev- 
chenko statue.  The  Pine  Arts  Commission 
likewise  approved  the  program. 

"On  September  22.  1963.  the  14.000-8quare- 
foot  plot  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Taras  Shevchenko — 102  years  after  his  death. 
More  than  2,000  persons  attended  the  cere- 
monies. 

"Last  week — to  complete  the  record — a  mo- 
tion was  made  in  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  that  approval  of  the  site 
be  rescinded  so  that  a  statue  cannot  be 
erected  to  Taras  Shevchenko. 

"Whatever  the  merits  of  the  reasons  for 
this  action — which  failed  but  which  may  bob 
up  again — the  effect  would  be  negation  of  the 
win  of  Congress  by  an  agency  which  does  not 
have  the  right  to  do  so. 

"Withdrawing  a  site  at  this  late  date  also 
could  constitute  an  affront  to  many  Ukrain- 
ian-Americans and  others  who  have  raised 
nearly  $250,000  to  pay  for  this  memorial. 

"Frustrating  this  effort  also  could  well  have 
cold-war  consequences,  since  killing  the  me- 
morial doubtless  would  be  seized  on  by  Soviet 
propagandists  as  evidence  the  U.S.  Congress 
was  not  sincere  in  its  desire  to  honor  a  free- 
dom-loving Ukrainian. 

"A  sense  of  perspective  and  understanding 
would  seem  to  dictate  the  proper  course.  If 
such  a  course  Is  followed,  Washington  will  be 
graced  by  a  memorial  to  a  significant  figure  in 
the  continuing  battle  for  liberty.  It  will  also 
have  cause  to  rejoice  that  human  brother- 
hood and  understanding  once  again  have 
affirmed  the  cause  of  freedom." 

SHEVCHENKO    AGAIN 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  various  editorials  of  the 
Washington  Post  on  this  subject  appeared 
In  the  November  Congressional  Record, 
along  with  apt  replies,  some  of  which  were 
not  published  by  the  paper.  As  an  ardent 
believer  In  oi>en  and  responsible  discussion. 
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I  should  like  to  add  to  that  list  another 
editorial  In  the  November  12  Issue  of  the 
Washington  Poet,  tlUed  "Shevchenko  Again." 
along  with  a  reply  to  that  editorial  written 
by  Dr.  Lev.  E.  Dobrlansky,  of  Georgetown 
University : 

"SHEVCHENKO    AGAIN 

"Walter  C.  Louchhelm,  Jr..  has  very  rightly 
asked  his  colleagues  on  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  to  review  that  body's 
approval  of  a  site  for  the  Shevchenko  me- 
morial. The  Commission  clearly  was  not  well 
informed  about  the  memorial  and  it  ought 
to  reexamine  its  decision. 

"Congress,  the  Planning  Commission,  and 
the  Interior  Department  have  been  misled 
by  one  of  the  most  artful  and  arrogant  lob- 
bies ever  operated  by  a  minority  group.  This 
lobby  has  maneuvered  the  Government  into 
the  ridiculous  position  of  approving  a  me- 
morial to  a  19th-century  Ukrainian  poet, 
known  to  few  Americans,  one  who  has  little 
or  no  connection  with  this  country's  past, 
with  a  reputation  for  Intense  Ukranlan  na- 
tionalism curiously  mixed  with  various  other 
ethnic  passions.  The  real  irony  of  the  matter, 
of  course.  Is  that  Shevchenko  is  a  hero  in 
the  Soviet  Union  where  his  name  Is  me- 
morialized in  literally  hundreds  of  place 
names.  His  monuments  there  are  annually 
the  object  of  Communist  adulation.  The 
advocates  of  an  American  memorial  to  him 
labor  under  the  strange  notion  that  by  put- 
ting up  a  statue  to  him  in  Washington  they 
win  somehow  kidnap  a  Communist  hero  and 
make  him  into  their  own  hero. 

"This  dispute  over  the  soul  of  a  Ukranlan 
poet  Is  a  quarrel  within  the  ranks  of  Ukrain- 
ian nationalists  in  which  Americans  In  gen- 
eral and  Washingtonians  In  particular  have 
no  proper  Interest.  Even  Americans  of  Ukrain- 
ian idescent  do  not  share  universally  in 
the  enthusiasms  of  the  clique  which  has 
agitated  for  the  Shevchenko  memorial. 

"AH  the  public  agencies  that  had  anything 
to  do  with  this  proposal  ought  to  reexamine 
their  decisions.  The  Ukrainian  group  that 
has  raised  money  for  the  memorial  might 
more  appropriately  honor  some  Ukrainian - 
American  whose  genius  refiects  the  success 
of  their  countrymen  In  embracing  the  cause 
of  this  country  and  in  leaving  the  quarrels 
of  their  ancestral  homeland  where  they 
originated." 

"November  16,  1963. 

"letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
washington   post 

"Your  November  12  editorial  on  'Shev- 
chenko Again'  reads  like  a  neurotic  sum- 
mary of  your  three  previous  editorials.  It 
appears  that  you  have  exhausted  your  sup- 
ply of  fantastic  opinions,  though  your  mo- 
tivation of  Ignorant  intolerance  still  runs 
high. 

"Mr.  Louchhelm  expressed  his  fantastic 
opinions  long  before  you  did.  A  year  ago  he 
exceeded  the  technical  Jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  to 
register  his  unfounded  notions  about  Shev- 
chenko. He.  too.  labored  under  the  illusion 
that  Moscow  would  relish  a  Shevchenko 
statute  here,  but.  like  you,  he  was  way  out 
of  his  depth  in  the  face  of  concrete  evidence 
and  fact.  I  strongly  advise  you  to  read  a 
piece  of  honest  Journalism.  Robert  J.  Lewis' 
November  10  article  on  "The  Status  of  a 
Statute'  in  the  Sunday  Star.  In  which  he 
rightly  states  that  'Washington  would  be 
graced  by  a  memorial  to  a  significant  figure 
in  the  continuing  battle  for  liberty." 

"Again.  It's  a  pity  that  your  6-week  ex- 
pertness  on  this  vital  subject  hasn't  even 
began  to  scratch  the  surface  of  available 
facts.  Mr.  Wiggins,  truly  one  shudders  to 
think  of  the  assumed  factual  bases  of  your 
other  editorials  that  are  supposed  to  guide 
your  readers  on  a  variety  of  Important  issues. 
I  assure  you  that  responsible  officials  In  all 
three  of  the  mentioned  governmental  bodies 
were   properly  Informed  about  Shevchenko 
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snd  have  a  far  greater  understanding  of  this 
project  than  you  can  hardly  acquire  In  an- 
other 6  weeks.  They  at  least  bothered  to 
read  House  Document  No.  446.  Really,  for  a 
man  who  by  his  own  admission  'never  read 
a  line  of  Mr.  Shevchenko's  verse'  (September 
23  editorial  Poetic  Injustice')  you're  alone 
at  the  summit  of  editorial  Irresponsibility 
in  accusing  our  legislators  of  being  "gullible" 
and  others  of  "being  misled." 

"Again,  It  Is  also  a  pity  that  In  the  dark- 
ness of  both  your  arrogant  Ignorance  and 
intolerance  you  cannot  possibly  see  eye-to- 
eye  with  our  President  on  the  universal  sig- 
nificance of  this  poet  and  courageous  free- 
dom fighter.  It  is  pitiful,  to  that  your 
abusive  antl-Semltlc  charges — much  like 
those  fabricated  in  Moscow — have  blinded 
you  to  the  fact  that  Albert  Einstein,  one 
among  the  many  other  outstanding  Jewish 
scholars,  was  a  member  to  the  day  of  his 
death  in  the  Shevchenko  Scientific  Society 
which  perpetuates  both  the  name  and  works 
of  the  universal  poet.  Indeed,  the  brazenness 
of  your  charges  is  an  affront  to  all  Intelli- 
gent Jews,  both  here  and  abroad. 

•"Again,  you"re  in  the  realm  of  self-satisfy- 
ing fantasy  when  you  write  about  some 
■lobby,"  'a  minority  group,'  Shevchenko  as  'a 
Communist  hero,'  some  'quarrel  within  the 
ranks  of  Ukrainian  nationalists,"  and  some 
■Ukrainian  group"  raising  the  money  for  the 
memorial.  It  is  both  interesting  and  amus- 
ing to  witness  the  lengths  you  have  gone 
to  in  your  groping  for  argumentative  points 
to  Justify  your  basic  Intolerant  motivations. 
Strangely  enough,  some  of  these  imagined 
points  have  been  used  consistently  by  Mos- 
cow and  its  puppets  in  their  opposition  to 
the  statue  here.  Have  you  been  reading  the 
right  sources?  Again,  where  have  you  been 
these  past  3  years  when  all  of  this  was  open- 
ly discussed? 

■'For  the  public  record,  prove  that  this 
lobby  exists.  Are  you  suggesting  that  citizens 
have  no  right  to  exercise  their  power  of  ideas 
because  some  Intolerant  and  unknowledge- 
able  editor  might  not  find  these  Ideas  in  ac- 
cord with  his  burning  bias?  As  to  'a  minority 
group,"  In  the  name  of  simple  logic,  pray, 
do  tell  us  what  private  American  organiza- 
tion is  a  majority  group?  The  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  perhaps?  Where  basic  and 
tolerant  American  ideas  are  expressed,  their 
expKjnents  are  of  the  majority.  Simply  in 
point  of  readable  fact,  the  substance  of  your 
editorial  fiction  have  found  ready  expression 
m  the  Soviet  Union  these  past  3  years. 

■Qnce  again,  the  i>at'ent  nonsense  of 
Shevchenko  being  'a  Communist  hero'  can 
be  easily  dispensed  with.  Aside  from  the 
published  distortions  of  Shevchenko  by  Mos- 
cow and  Its  puppets,  you  might  advance  your 
cold  war  education  by  beginning  to  jxjnder 
over  the  many  good  things  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian totalitarlans  have  abused  and  ex- 
ploited to  further  their  own  ends;  such  as 
democratic  forms,  past  treaties,  the  U.N.. 
etc.  Or  haven't  you  heard  about  political 
Russian  cunning  and  treachery?  How  non- 
sensical this  characterization  Is.  one  needn't 
go  beyond  your  own  editorials.  This  one  con- 
tradicts your  first  two  and  is  even  con- 
tradictory In  itself.  In  the  same  paragraph 
Shevchenko  Is  painted  as  'a  Communist 
hero'  and  one  "with  a  reputation  for  in- 
tense Ukrainian  nationalism."  And  so  a  circle 
Is  squared.  Haven't  you  heard  about  the 
crime  of  bourgeolse  nationalism  in  the 
U.S.S.R.?  Again,  your  Intellectual  gap  will 
take  some  time  to  overcome,  not  Just  6 
weeks. 

"Your  comments  about  some  quarrel 
among  Ukrainian  nationalists  and  some 
money-raising  Ukrainian  group  are  really  re- 
flective of  self-inflicted  hallucinations.  We 
Americans,  who  for  your  Information  were 
also  bom  here,  would  appreciate  knowing 
about  this  alleged  quarrel  and  the  specific 
Identity  of  these  "nationalists."  Again,  you've 
fabricated    yotir   statements,    support   them 
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with  concrete  fact.  "The  pet^le  supporting 
this  statue  In  the  cause  of  our  own  national 
interests  are  as  American — if  not  more  so. 
Jud^ng  by  your  Intolerant  and  mendacious 
editorials — as  you  are.  This  smear  technique 
Is  a  Rvisslan  6f>eclalty.  not  American;  and 
you  can't  get  away  with  It. 

"As  to  what  we  should  do  with  our  money, 
your  advice  is  scarcely  needed;  nor  do  we 
heed  the  Insularities  of  a  few  'Americans  of 
Ukrainian  descent.'  Many  objectives  of  edu- 
cational and  scholarly  Import  will  be  served 
by  our  accumulating  funds — in  itself  a  solid 
measure  of  the  generally  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse to  the  statue  project.  The  statue  will, 
of  course,  be  your  monument  of  sorely  needed 
enlightenment.  In  the  meantime,  as  a  self- 
acclaimed  American,  have  you  the  integrity 
of  substantiating  factually  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  your  contradictory  editorials  and 
the  honesty  of  revealing  publicly  the  names 
of  the  'scholars'  who  regard  Shevchenko  as 
'a  minor  poet'  and  'the  local  planning  offi- 
cials" who  are  grumbling  about  the  statue? 
My  sense  of  fairness  and  Justice  compels  me 
to  underscore  again  the  request  made  In  my 
previous  letters,  along  with  the  challenge  of 
permitting  an  American  Shevchenko  scholar 
to  write  an  article  in  your  paper  and  also 
your  publishing  the  scores  of  letters  I  am 
informed  you  have  been  receiving  In  protest 
to  your  editorials.  Or.  again,  is  your  pro- 
tracted silence  in  these  respects  'American?' 
"Lev  E.  DoBRiANSKY." 

"[Prom    the   Washington    (D.C.)    Post,   Dec. 
29,  1963] 

"COMMtJNlSTS    LOVE    SHEVCHENKO 

"Warm  support  for  a  Shevchenko  statue 
in  Washington  has  come  from  the  quarter 
which  the  American  sponsors  of  the  statue 
intended  as  its  political  target. 

"This  man-bites-dog  turn,  giving  Commu- 
nist and  Soviet  backing  to  what  was  con- 
ceived as  an  anti-Communist  and  antl-Sovlet 
project,  was  accomplished  by  the  chief  of  the 
Soviet  Ukraine's  mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

■This  official,  L.  Y.  Kizya.  said  that  he 
favors  a  statue  here  of  the  19th  century 
Ukrainian  poet.  It  is  to  be  erected  on  the 
triangle  of  land  at  P  Street,  between  22d  and 
23d  Streets  NW. 

■■But.  said  Kizya,  he  protests  the  efforts  of 
the  American  sponsors  of  the  statue  to  use 
it  to  fan  up  animosity  toward  the  Soviet 
Ukraine,  and  all  the  more  to  aggravate  the 
cold  war.' 

"Kizya  fueled  a  growing  controversy.  Con- 
gress approved  the  statue,  private  funds  are 
to  pay  for  it  and  dedication  Is  scheduled  next 
spring. 

"But  because  of  the  po€t"s  questionable 
significance  and  the  statue  sponsors'  tactics 
in  gaining  congressional  sanction,  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  Is  about 
to  review  its  earlier  approval  of  the  project. 

"Klzya's  comments  were  made  in  a  state- 
ment sent  to  the  Washington  Post  4  weeks 
after  this  newspaper  solicited  his  views. 

"He  showed  a  reverence  for  Shevchenko 
equal  to  that  displayed  by  the  poet's  Ameri- 
can admirers.  Terming  him  a  'great  son  of 
the  Ukraine,  an  uncompromising  fighter 
against  slavery  and  injustice,  against  social 
and  national  oppression,"  Kizya  said  Shev- 
chenko 'deserves  to  have  his  statue  decorat- 
ing one  of  the  squares  of  the  U.S.  Capital." 

"But  where  XTkralnlan-Amerlcan  sponsors 
see  Shevchenko  as  the  focus  of  an  anti- 
Russian  and  anti-Communist  campaign  for 
Ukrainian  nationhood,  Kizya  portrayed  him 
as  a  man  with  deep  ties  to  the  Russians  and 
revolutionaries  of  his  day  and  as  a  man  now 
widely  respected  by  all  Soviet  nationalities, 
not  Just  by  Soviet  Ukrainians. 

"The  contrasts  are  typical  of  the  tug  of  war 
for  Shevchenko"s  mantle  between  the  Soviets 
and  some  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent. 

'"Kizya  said  that  the  150th  anniversary  of 
Shevchenko"s  birth  next  year  will  be  marked 
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m  the  Soviet  Union  by  n*tlonwlde  festivities, ' 
Including  erection  of  a  monument  In  Moscow. 
The  Washington  statue  of  Shevchenko  is  due 
to  be  erected  at  the  same  time  and  for  the 
same  purpose. 

"  'Nowadays  In  the  age  of  radio,  movies, 
and  television  (Shevchenko)  can  play  an  Im- 
portant role  In  the  enrichment  of  the  culture 
of  the  American  people.'  said  Kizya.  He  noted 
that  Mark  Twain  is  revered  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

"Kizya  is  the  top  official  of  the  Soviet 
Ukraine  in  the  United  States,  which  considers 
the  Ukraine  as  being  1  of  16  constituent  re- 
publics of  the  Soviet  Union,  not  a  sovereign 
state.  The  Ukraine  and  another  Soviet  Re- 
public. Byelorussia,  have  UN.  General  As- 
sembly seats  through  a  proviso  that  Stalin 
demanded  and  received  at  Yalta  In  1946." 

"(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Post,  Dec.  5. 
1963] 

"NEW    JERSEY    TOWN    KILI.£    PROPOSAL    FOR 
SHEVCHENKO    STREET 

"Washington  no  longer  has  company  In  Its 
misery  over  Taras  Shevchenko. 

■In  New  Jersey's  Hamilton  Township,  civic 
uproar  greeted  a  proposal  several  weeks  ago 
to  change  the  name  of  one  of  the  small  Tren- 
ton suburb's  streets  to  Shevchenko  Boule- 
vard, In  honor  of  the  19th-century  Ukrainian 
poet.  This  week,  the  suggestion  was  killed. 

"In  Washington,  controversy  has  developed 
over  a  plan  to  erect  a  statue  of  the  poet  on 
a  small  park  at  22d  and  P  Streets  NW. 

■■The  New  Jersey  proposal  was  offered  by 
a  township  committeeman  on  behalf  of  some 
Ukrainian-Americans  who  see  the  poet"s  na- 
tionalistic verses  as  being  anti-Soviet. 

■■But  reaction  came  immediately  from  resi- 
dents along  Deutz  Avenue,  the  street  to  be 
rechrlstened.  Angrily,  they  paraded  In  pro- 
test, scuffled  with  police  and  bombarded  the 
township  officials  with  petitions. 

■■Wednesday  night  the  committee  backed 
off  quickly  from  the  explosive  Issue.  'It  is 
clearly  evident  the  committee  has  made  a 
mistake,"  declared  Mayor  George  R.  Holland, 
whereupon  the  five  voted  unanimously  to 
drop  the  subject. 

"In  Washington,  no  easy  way  out  Is  in 
sight.  The  statue  v;as  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, hsis  cleared  all  necessary  reviewing 
agencies  and  is  scheduled  to  be  put  in  place 
next  May. 

■The  problem  here  is  that  the  Kremlin  also 
views  the  poet  as  a  hero  and  has  given  his 
name  to  at  least  1,620  public  facilities  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Russians  Interpret  his  rev- 
olutionary writings  as  antlczarlst. 

The  editorial  ■"Is  This  the  Voice  of  "The 
Washington  Post?'  "  which  appeared  in  the 
authoritative  periodical  the  Ukrainian  Bul- 
letin. 

"[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jani  7,    1964] 

"RED  EMBASSY   JOINS  ROW  ON   SHEVCHENKO 

■  The  Soviet  Embassy  entered  the  Shev- 
chenko controversy  yesterday  by  releasing  a 
letter  endorsing  the  proposed  statue  of  the 
Ukrainian  poet  in  Washington. 

"In  the  five-page  letter,  signed  by  36  Soviet 
Ukrainians  and  forwarded  to  the  Embassy 
by  an  official  Soviet  press  agency,  the  signers 
offered  to  take  part  in  the  statue  unveiling 
scheduled  for  next  spring.  The  site  is  the  tri- 
angle formed  by  P.  22d  and  23d  Streets  NW. 

"The  signers,  described  by  the  Embassy  as 
■prominent  Ukrainian  public  figures,'  also 
volunteered  to  'send  to  the  American  conti- 
nent some  sacred  soil  from  the  Chernechy 
hill  where  Taras  (Shevchenko)  sleeps  the 
eternal  sleep.' 

"They  applauded  the  poet,  as  do  Americans 
of  Ukrainian  descent,  but  added:  "We  are  res- 
olutely against  the  malicious  attempts  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  use  the  poefs 
works  against  our  country,  against  the  cause 
of  all  humanity — the  struggle  for  peace." 
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"ThU  was  a  reference  to  the  antl-Sovlet 
alnu  of  some  American  sponsors  of  the 
Shevchenlco  statue.  Because  of  these  spon- 
sors' tactics  in  gaining  congressional  ap- 
proval for  the  statue,  and  because  of  the 
poet's  questionable  stature  and  slgnlQcance. 
the  project  has  become  a  matter  of  dispute. 
The  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion has  been  asked  to  review  Its  approval 
of  the  statue  at  its  February  meeting." 


"SKevcHENKO  SciENTinc  SocirTY.  Inc.. 

"Neu!  York.  N.Y..  January  3,  1964. 

"To   the   EorroB,   Washington  Post, 
"Washington,  DC. 

"DsA>  Sib:  The  following  is  written  as  a 
supplement  to  my  first  letter  to  you  of  No- 
vember 25,  1963.  It  Is  written  In  the  spirit 
and  hope  of  bringing  Informed  and  Intelli- 
gent understanding  to  the  debate  regarding 
the  proposed  W.ishlngton  monument  to  Taras 
Shevctaenko.  It  la  written,  too.  with  the 
knowledge  that  editorial  writers  are  some- 
times prone  to  oversimplify  problems  that 
are  extremely  complex  both  in  historical 
context  and  contemporary  meaning.  The 
great  failure  of  such  editorial  writers  Is  that 
they  neglect  to  take  the  time  to  make  the 
type  of  Informed  and  intelligent  analysis  re- 
quired oY  such  multlf actor  problems  and 
events. 

"In  the  Interests  of  bringing  complete 
truth  to  the  formation  of  Intelligent  public 
opinion  on  this  and  other  vital  questions.  I 
feel  sure  that  the  Washington  Post  is  among 
those  important  American  newspapers  who 
are  responsibly  dedicated  to  the  people's 
right  to  know.  It  Is  in  this  sense  that  I  feel 
assured  that  you  will  in  fairness  print  this 
letter  My  comments  here  and  In  my  Brst 
letter  are  specifically  directed  against  basic 
statements  of  misinformation  and  distor- 
tion contained  In  your  editorials  of  Oc- 
tober 18  and  25  and  November  1  and  12  as 
well  as  your  most  recent  news  story  of  No- 
vember 29.  1963. 

"I  have  waited  patiently — but  disappoint- 
edly— for  the  publication  of  my  first  letter. 
the  complete  text  of  which  has  already  been 
published  In  the  Congressional  Record.  This 
second  letter  however,  like  Its  predecesaor. 
Is  based  on  the  weeks  of  careful  research 
needed  to  compile  an  Intelligent  reply  born  o( 
facts  rather   "^han  emotion." 

(For  remainder  of  letter,  see  committee 
files.) 

(Prom  pamphlet  entitled.  "Captive  Nations 
Week.  Prom  Hungary,  to  Poland.  Ukraine. 
Turkestan.  Mainland  China.  North  Vietnam 
to  Cuba  and  20  Other  Captive  Nations" — 
Speeches  of  Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Hon.  Edward  J  Derwlnskl  of  Illi- 
nois et  al.  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  m  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ) 

"I From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Post.  Julv  8. 
1966] 

"Xre    WTTH     lOEL-lTRAL 

"Knowing  well  that  the  best  way  to  fight 
communism  Is  to  blow  hard  on  It.  the  Con- 
gress In  1959  'authorized  and  requested'  the 
President  to  designate  the  third  week  In 
July  as  Captive  Nations  Week.  Ever  solicit- 
ous of  the  Executive's  geographical  short- 
comings, the  Congress  Identified  the  nations 
thereby  to  be  blessed.  Its  list  Included  not 
only  such  ancient  and  recognized  lands  as 
White  Ruthenla  and  Turkestan  but  historic 
Cossackla  and  storied  Idel-Ural  too. 

"The  President  has  unaccountably  delayed 
la  Issuing  the  prescribed  annual  'Captive 
Nations  Proclamation.'  In  recent  years  he 
has  even  failed  to  name  the  nations  for 
whose  benefit  he  was  issuing  the  proclama- 
tion. We  trust,  nonetheless,  that  Congress' 
fervor  for  the  freedom  and  Independence  of 
Cossackla  and  Idel-Ural  will  receive  Ita  due." 
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"A  BHPLY  BT  OB.  LCV  E.  OOBkUNSKY  Or  GEORCE- 
TOWN  UNIVEXSITY  AND  CHAUMAN  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  COMMITTEE  TO 
THE  WASHINGTON  POST'S  JULY  8  EOrTOBIAL 
'UP   WITH   IDCL-DBAL' 

"The  editorial  Is  not  without  some  meas- 
ure Of  Intellectual  humor,  mixed  with  ob- 
vious ingredients  of  sarcasm.  When  a  num- 
ber of  people  asked  for  my  reaction  to  It, 
I  simply  replied  that  'The  editors  of  this 
organ  should  continue  writing  about  Idel- 
Ural,  Coasackla  and  other  integral  parts  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  time  they  will  educate 
themseUes  and  many  of  their  readers.  And 
this  win  be  all  to  the  good.'  In  this  respect, 
the  apparently  irritated  editor  has  done  us  all 
a  great  (avor. 

"As  usual,  the  editorial  is  studded  with 
factual  Inaccuracies  and  poor  Judgment.  But 
this,  too.  is  part  of  the  process  of  education; 
111  time  the  condition  will  be  overcome. 

"Now  for  the  pwlnts.  Plainly,  the  best  way 
to  fight  'communism' — In  reality  Soviet  Rus- 
sian lmp>erlo-colonlallsm  and  the  Red  Chi- 
nese one.  too — is  to  blow  hard  on  it,  with 
firmness,  a  certitude  of  one's  own  position, 
and  with  a  determined  vision  of  Its  defeat 
and  demise 

"Second,  the  President  did  not  'unac- 
countably' delay  Issuing  his  Captive  Nations 
Week  proclamation.  In  fact,  he  timed  it  very 
well  on  July  8,  the  historic  date  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  his  announcement  of  the  establisii- 
ment  of  the  American  Revolutionary  Bicen- 
tennial Commission. 

"Third,  to  state  that  In  recent  years  the 
President  has  even  failed  'to  name  the  na- 
tions for  whose  benefit  he  was  Issuing  the 
proclamation'  Is  grossly  untrue  and  typical  of 
the  paper's  editorial  comments.  One  need 
only  to  read  all  the  Presidential  proclama- 
tions from  Elsenhower's  In  1959  to  Johnson's 
In  1965  to  establish  the  untruth  of  such  as- 
sertions. The  references  to  the  captive  na- 
tions have  always  been  general  and  all- 
incluslve. 

"Finally,  the  editor  needn't  worry  that 
Congress  will  misplace  his  trust  in  Its  favor 
for  the  Independence  and  freedom  of  all  peo- 
ples. Including  those  of  Cossackla  and  Idel- 
Ural.  The  President's  proclamation  was  com- 
prehensive to  Include  all:  Congress'  deter- 
minations to  have  all  nations  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  freedom  has  never  been  less.  It's 
comforting  to  note  the  editor's  expression  of 
trust  and  concern.  Yes,  Indeed,  Up  With 
Idel-Ural!" 

National  Captive  Nations  Committee, 

Washington.   D.C..   October   2,   1968. 
Hon.  J.  William  Pulbbight, 
Chairman.     Foreign     Relations     Committee. 
U.S.  Senate.   Washington.  DC. 

Deab  Senatob  Pulbright:  As  a  member  of 
the  National  Captive  Nations  Committee,  I'd 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  protesting  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Wiggins  as  our  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  and  further- 
more, urge  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee carefully  consider  the  quallflcations 
of  Mr.  Wiggins  for  this  most  Important  post. 

Despite  the  glowing  tribute  paid  Mr.  Wig- 
gins m  the  September  27  Issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  In  which  he  is  described  as  a 
man  of  "Journalistic  Integrity",  a  careful 
study  of  his  record  leads  one  to  an  opposite 
conclusion. 

The  frequent  editorials  by  Mr.  Wiggins  at- 
tacking the  annual  Captive  Nations  Week 
observance  are  but  one  example.  Consider 
particularly  the  blistering  editorial  of  July 
10,  1967.  This  editorial  In  essence,  relegates 
the  captive  nations  to  the  status  of  p>er- 
petual  colonies  of  Moscow,  shows  the  basic 
ignorance  and  naivete  of  the  editor  as  to  the 
makeup  and  nature  of  the  USSR.  Insults 
Americans  of  diverse  national  backgrounds 
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and  attacks  the  author  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Resolution.  Dr.  Lsv  E.  Dobrlaii- 
sky.  In  a  most  ruthless  manner.  One  would 
think  that  "Journalistic  Integrity  and  hon- 
esty" would  at  least  allow  for  the  publica- 
tions of  Dr.  Dobrlansky's  rebuttal  and  chal- 
lenge to  this  malicious  attack.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  editor's  "Journalistic  integri:;, 
and  honesty"  were  conveniently  absent  ir. 
this  and  other  similar  Instances.  Mr.  Wlggin.s' 
complete  Ignorance  concerning  the  USSR  as 
well  as  his  skillful  use  of  smear  techniques 
were  also  amply  demonstrated  and  candid'.y 
set  forth  In  the  Congressional  publication 
Shevchenko,  A  Monument  to  the  Liberation 
Freedom,  and  Independence  of  all  Captui 
Nations,  U.S.  OPO.  1964. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Wiggins'  views  on 
the  above  matters  closely  paralleled  those  ex- 
pressed in  Pravda.  On  this  basis  Mr.  Wiggins 
could  well  qualify  as  Moscow's  choice  for 
our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 

It  would  be  well.  Indeed,  to  remember  the 
late  Adlal  Stevenson's  memorandum  to  all 
delegations  at  the  United  Nations  datf-d 
November  25.  1961.  In  response  to  Moscow 
repeated  accusations  that  the  United  States 
was  pursuing  imperialistic  and  colonial  alm.s. 
Mr.  Stevenson  with  a  wealth  of  factual  ma- 
terial, courageously  exp>oeed  Moscow  as  the 
only  real  Imperialistic  and  colonial  power 
remaining  on  this  earth. 

Can  you  Imagine  what  Mr.  Wiggins'  re- 
sponse might  be  to  a  similar  challenge?  To 
spare  Mr.  Wiggins  and  more  Imjjortantly.  our 
Nation,  the  embarrassment  that  would  in- 
deed follow  from  Mr.  Wiggins'  complete  in- 
ability to  cope  with  this  and  conceivably 
many  such  situations  In  the  foreign  policy 
area.  It  would  seem  only  proper  and  neces- 
sary that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
not  approve  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Wiggins 

As  the  Post  points  out.  "this  will  be  his 
(Mr.  Wiggins)  first  venture  Into  govern- 
ment" This  most  Important  position,  indeed 
deserves  more  than  a  first  venturer  whose 
only  apparent  qualifications  are.  lest  we  for- 
get. "Journalistic  Integrity  and  honesty." 
Sincerely, 

Walter  Pbetka. 

Scbanton.  Pa.. 
October  I.  1968 
Senator  J.  William  Fulbrioht. 
Chairman.   Senate   Foreign    Relations   Com- 
mittee. Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Fulbbight:  As  Chairman  of 
the  Captive  Nations  Committee  for  North- 
eastern Pennsylvania  and  President  of  the 
World  Association  of  Upper  SUeslans.  an  or- 
ganization which  represents  more  than  1.- 
800.0(X)  expellees  and  Polish  and  German 
refugees.  I  would  like  to  voice  our  protest 
against  the  suggested  nomination  of  Mr 
J.  R.  Wiggins.  Editor  of  the  Washington 
Post,  as  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  reasons  why  we  are  protesting  the 
nomination  were  quite  clearly  expressed  bv 
the  National  Chairman  of  the  National  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee.  Prof.  Dr.  Lev  E 
Dobrlansky.  We  fully  endorse  his  stand  and 
accepted  with  satisfaction  the  announce- 
ment and  the  report  of  his  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commltee. 

We  not  only  endorse  his  views,  but  would 
like  to  stress  that  It  would  be  outrageous 
that  a  man  who  for  the  past  ten  years  at- 
tacked the  captive  nations,  smeared  the  good 
name  of  the  expellees,  refugees  and  victims 
of  Communist  tyranny,  will  now  represent 
the  United  States  at  the  United  Nations.  Tlie 
smear  campaign  from  the  Washington  Pest 
agalcst  the  captive  nations  In  general  and 
against  the  afflllated  groups  In  particular. 
proves  complete  Ignorance  or  an  unconscious 
cooperation  with  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States. 
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More  than  100,000,000  people  behind  the 
"iron  curtain"  are  enslaved.  At  least  40',x 
of  the  voters  In  the  United  States  are  Inter- 
related with  those  people  now  In  captivity. 
Therefore.  It  Is  the  obligation  of  all  Ameri- 
cans to  voice  their  dissent  against  putting 
into  such  a  high  office  a  man  who  would  not 
serve  the  cause  of  freedom  and  genuine  peace 
m  the  world. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Karol  H.  SrTKO, 

President. 

October  2.  1968. 
Hon.  J.  William  Fulbright, 
Chairman,    Senate   Foreign   Relations   Com- 
mittee, US.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Ptn-BRicHT:  I  was  appalled 
to  read  on  September  27  of  P>resldent  John- 
son's nomination  of  James  R.  Wiggins, 
former  editor  of  the  Washington  Post,  to  the 
post  of  this  country's  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations.  Of  course,  the  glowing 
tributes  paid  him  by  the  Post  were  not  at  all 
surprising.  Double  talk,  yes;   surprising,  no! 

Let  us  examine  his  worthiness  of  these 
glowing  tributes,  especially  that  he  "stands 
for  Integrity  In  modern  Journalism." 

For  almost  10  years  now  the  Washington 
Po^t  has  degraded  the  captive  nations.  Its 
peoples  and  the  captive  nations  movement, 
through  a  malicious  smear  campaign  In  Its 
editorial  pages.  Letters  of  rebuttal  have 
either  not  been  printed  at  all,  or  printed  be- 
yond a  writer's  recognition.  Not  once  during 
ihis  entire  period  has  the  Post  shown  ob- 
jectivity, fairness  or  open-mlndedness  to  our 
cause.  Its  stand  on  detente,  even  after  the 
rape  of  Czecho-Slovakla.  remains  firm.  Even 
Uvestia  saw  fit  to  compliment  the  Post  for 
Its  mishandling  of  the  captive  nations.  In- 
tegrity? 

On  September  30  Wiggins  appeared  before 
your  commltee  for  the  pro  forma  hearing  on 
his  nomination.  One  statement,  particularly, 
was  very  Interesting,  i.e.,  that  as  editor,  he 
was  responsible  for  what  appeared  on  the 
editorial  pages  of  his  paper.  In  other  words, 
he  sanctioned  the  slanderous  editorials 
against  the  captive  non-Russian  peoples  and 
the  captive  nations  movement.  Integrity? 

I  can  recall  such  terms  as  "hyphenated 
citizens."  certain  of  the  captive  nations  re- 
ferred to  as  "political  concoctions."  and  "cap- 
tive Congressmen."  Integrity? 

In  July  of  1967  a  challenge  was  made  to 
him  by  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  to  be 
held  in  the  Washington  Post  auditorium  be- 
fore his  employees,  whereby  flesh  and  blood 
representatives  of  the  captive  nations,  es- 
pecially Cossackla  and  Idel-Ural,  would  come 
before  him.  To  date  he  has  not  had  the  cour- 
age to  meet  this  challenge.  Malicious  bias 
was  fine,  but  the  challenge  to  discuss  and 
debate  Just  couldn't  be  met.  Integrity? 

Then,  of  course,  there's  the  case  of  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee  July 
1968  press  release  sent  by  the  chairman.  Two 
sentences  were  extracted  and  put  Into  the 
"Letters  to  the  Editor"  section  with  the 
chairman's  name.  To  ridicule  the  chairman 
and  the  Issue,  yes;  but  Integrity? 

And  what  about  the  Shevchenko  alTalr? 
Here,  truly,  was  a  campaign  to  foster  dis- 
unity and  hatred,  coupled  with  blatant  cul- 
tural Instilarlty.  The  Post's  flagrant  attacks 
of  "antl-Semltlsm."  "Idol  of  the  communist 
party."  and  its  scheme  to  Incite  Poles  against 
Ukranlans  were  lost  In  the  malaise  of  con- 
sistent Inconsistency,  and  quite  rightly  so. 
Integrity? 

The  subjects  of  ABM's,  ICBM's,  the  Consu- 
lar Convention — where  were  those  letters  of 
rebuttal?  And,  yet,  they  were  sent.  One  could 
go  on  and  on. 

Wiggins — a  United  States  Ambassador  to 
the  Umted  Nations?  Only  If  in  essence  that 
governing  body  Is  to  be  treated  as  a  Joke. 
But  have  our  Intelligence  resources  been  de- 
pleted to  this  degree? 
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Having  witnessed  the  September  30  hear- 
ing I  can  readily  understand  why  Wiggins 
would  neither  permit  nor  accept  a  challenge. 
He  Is  absolutely  unqualified.  He  has  no  com- 
prehension of  the  USSR.  What  he  knows 
about  Soviet  Russian-American  pKJllcy  could 
be  put  In  a  thimble.  His  replies  to  commit- 
tee members'  questions  were  nothing  more 
than  stock  words  and  stock  phrases.  Perhaps 
the  Russians  might  be  thrilled  wrlth  such  an 
appointment,  but  this  country  can  Ul-afford 
a  weakling  whose  capacity  to  lead  with  cour- 
age Is  very  limited.  Without  a  doubt,  he  falls 
to  meet  the  necessary  criteria  for  this  Job. 
Perhaps  never  before  has  the  post  of  US. 
Ambassador  to  the  U.N.  been  more  sensitive 
than  now.  I.  therefore,  urge  you  and  your 
committee  to  review  very  carefully  the  Wash- 
ington Post  editorials  on  the  subjects  cov- 
ered here,  and  Its  continuous  stand  on  Soviet 
Russian  Imperto-colonlallsm  before  decid- 
ing the  Wiggins  nomination. 

In  conclusion.  Senator.  I  have  attended 
other  hearings  by  your  committee  at  which 
Dr.  Lev.  E.  Dobriansky  has  testified  and  one 
thing  puzzles  me.  Just  as  he  begins  his  testi- 
mony. If  you  are  present,  you  begin  to  con- 
verse with  a  colleague  on  your  right  or  left 
and.  m  a  voice  audible  enough  to  be  distract- 
ing; then,  you  walk  out.  As  to  the  latter,  pos- 
sibly you  have  another  appointment.  Pos- 
sibly. But  on  the  former,  don't  they  teach 
basic  manners  In  the  Ozark  country? 

Sincerely, 

Vera  A.  Dowhan, 
Executive  Secretary.  National  Captive 

Nations  Committee. 

October  8,  1968. 
Letters  to  the  Editor, 
The  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C: 

On  September  30  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  with  Chairman  J.  William 
Fulbright  presiding,  held  a  pro  forma  hear- 
ing on  the  nomination  of  former  Washington 
Post  Editor  James  R.  Wiggins  as  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 
Apropos  to  this,  a  leading  question  posed  by 
the  chairman  was  whether,  in  the  circum- 
stances, the  Post,  could  be  objective  and 
critical  of  Its  former  official  should  he  realize 
the  diplomatic  post.  Wiggins'  reply  was  that 
he  "would  not  like  to  think"  that  "engage- 
ment In  the  newspaper  profession  proscribed 
any  other  public  activity."  This  Is  fine,  since 
in  the  past  I  have  written  coimtless  letters 
to  the  editor  on  a  number  of  subjects  in 
which  my  views  differed  from  those  of  Post 
editorials,  and  my  file  Is  filled  with  standard- 
ized cards  bearing  the  message  of  how  you 
received  far  more  letters  than  space  allowed 
you  to  print.  Now  that  Wiggins  has  been 
unanimously  approved  by  the  committee,  I 
would  like  to  see  just  how  objective  and 
critical  the  Post  can  be  Inasmuch  as  I  hap- 
pen to  oppose  the  approval  for  the  same  rea- 
sons that.  In  my  recent  letter  to  Senator 
Fulbright,  I  opposed  his  nomination,  namely, 
that  he  Is  both  unworthy  and  Incapable  of 
discharging  the  duties  of  so  high  and  sensi- 
tive an  office  as  this  country's  representative 
to  the  world-governing  body.  Your  glowing 
tributes  to  him,  especially  that  he  "stands 
for  Integrity  in  modern  Journalism,"  are  a 
comedy  based  on  tragedy  as  concerns  Jour- 
nalistic Integrity. 

My  reason  for  opposition  Is  a  countdown 
of  almost  10  years  of  arrogant.  Ignorant  and 
most  odious  Journalistic  slander  on  the  part 
of  the  Washington  Post  not  only  toward  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  but  also  of  llke-organl- 
zatlons  engaged  In  disseminating  informa- 
tion on  the  continuous  threat  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sian imperlo-colonlallsm  and  Its  conse- 
quences. During  this  period  the  Post  grasped 
any  and  every  opportunity  to  degrade  the 
captive  nations,  its  peoples  and  the  captive 
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nations  movement,  through  a  malicious 
smear  campaign  In  Its  editorial  pages.  Letters 
of  rebuttal  were  either  not  printed  at  all,  or 
printed  beyond  a  writer's  recognition.  Not 
once  during  this  entire  time  did  the  Post 
show  objectivity,  fairness  or  open-mlndedness 
to  our  cause.  It's  stand  on  detente,  even  after 
the  rape  of  Czecho-Slovakla  and  despite  the 
shock  and  anger  of  public  opinion,  remained 
firm.  Even  Izvestia  saw  fit  to  compliment  the 
Post  for  Its  mishandling  of  the  captive  na- 
tions. 

At  the  otherwise  Incongruous  hearing, 
which  seemed  to  get  the  better  of  even  a  Sen- 
ator Fulbright  who  a  number  of  times  re- 
minded Wiggins  that  he  had  not  answered  his 
questions  directly,  one  question  which  Wig- 
gins answered  was  particularly  interesting. 
I.e.,  that  as  editor,  he  was  responsible  for 
what  appeared  in  the  editorial  pages  of  his 
paper.  In  other  words,  he  sanctioned  the 
slanderous  editorials  against  the  captive  non- 
Russian  peoples  and  the  captive  nations 
movement.  Relevant  to  this  I  can  recall  such 
terms  as  "hyphenated  citizens,"  certain  of 
the  captive  nations  referred  to  as  "political 
concoctions."  and  "captive  Congressmen" 
Letters  In  defense  of  these  accusations,  as 
usual,  fell  upon  deaf  ears.  According  to  Wig- 
gins' own  admission  of  responsibility  then 
lies  could  be  printed  in  the  editorials,  but 
defense  of  these  Just  would  not  be  tolerated. 
This  Is  the  Po.ft's  Interpretation  of  "Integrity 
In  modem  Journalism." 

In  July  of  1967  a  challenge  was  made  to 
Wiggins  by  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
to  be  held  In  the  Washington  Post  auditorium 
before  his  employees,  whereby  flesh  and  blood 
representatives  of  the  captive  nations,  espe- 
cially Cossackla  and  Idel-Ural.  would  come 
before  him.  But  the  former  editor  Just  never 
seemed  to  get  up  enough  courage  to  meet  this 
challenge.  Malicious  bias  was  fine,  but  the 
challenge  to  discuss  and  debate  just  couldnt 
be  met.  Great  Integrity  and  courage  of  con- 
victions! 

Then,  of  course,  there's  the  case  of  the  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  Committee  July  1968 
press  release  sent  by  the  chairman.  Two 
sentences  were  extracted  and  put  In  the 
"Letters  To  The  Editor'  section  with  the 
chairman's  name.  The  action  w.-vs  deliberate 
ridicule  of  the  chairman  and  the  Issue,  since 
the  Post  had  neither  received  a  letter  nor  did 
it  have  at  that  time  anything  with  the  chair- 
man's handwritten  signature.  Integrity? 

And  what  about  the  Shevchenko  affair? 
Here,  truly,  was  a  campaign  to  foster  disunity 
and  hatred,  coupled  with  blatant  cultural 
insularity.  The  Posts  flagrant  attacks  of 
"antl-Semltlsm,"  "Idol  of  the  communist 
party."  and  Its  devious  scheme  to  incite  Poles 
against  Ukrainians  were  lost  in  the  malaise 
of  consistent  Inconsistency,  and  quite  rigbtly 
so.  Integrity? 

The  subjects  of  ABM's.  ICBM's.  the  Con- 
sular Convention — where  were  those  letters 
of  rebuttal?  And,  yet.  they  were  sent.  One 
cculd  goon  and  on. 

I  rather  hoped  that  this  time  at  least, 
w"hen  perhaps  never  before  has  the  post  of 
U..S.  Ambassador  to  the  U.N.  been  more  sensi- 
tive than  now,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  would  review  very  carefully  the 
Washington  Post  editorials  on  the  subjects 
covered  here  and  its  continuous  stand  on 
Soviet  Russian  Imperio-colonlallsm.  I  hoped 
that  Us  members  would  give  serious  thought 
to  the  Issues  involved,  the  post,  and  the  man 
nominated.  But,  c'est  la  vie! 

In  conclusion,  my  objection  to  this  ap- 
pointment is  based  on  past  experience  with 
the  former  Post  editor  and  substantiated  by 
his  Inadequate  responses  at  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  hearing  which  I 
witnessed.  I  can  now  readily  understand  why 
Wiggins  would  neither  permit  nor  accept  the 
July  1967  challenge.  He  Is  totally  unquallfled. 
He  has  no  comprehension  of  the  USSR.  What 
he   knows    about    Soviet   Russian-American 
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policy  could  b«  put  In  a  thimble.  His  replies 
to  committee  members'  questlooa  were  notb- 
Ing  more  than  stock  words  and  stock  phrases. 
Perhaps  the  Russians  might  be  thrilled  with 
his  approval  and  subsequent  vested  power, 
but  this  country,  even  for  as  short  a  tenure 
as  this  lame  duck  appointment  will  serve, 
can  Ul-afford  a  weakling  whose  capacity  to 
lead  with  courage  Is  so  very  limited.  Without 
a  doubt,  he  (alls  to  meet  the  necessary 
criteria  for  this  Job. 

Wiggins — the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations?  That  once  proud  world 
policy-making  organization  has  for  some 
time  now  been  transformed  into  an  Inter- 
national theater.  But  did  It  have  to  be  the 
United  States  that  would  assign  as  its  repre- 
sentative a  neophyte  in  International  affairs 
and  foreign  policy,  and  whose  only  claim  to 
fame  thus  far  has  been  his  adeptness  to  pro- 
duce comedy  based  on  human  tragedy?  Have 
our  Intelligence  resources  been  depleted  to 
this  degree? 

Vnu  A.  DowRAM, 
Executive  Secretary,  National  Captive 
Nationa  Committee. 
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KdN.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

or  CALirotNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  on  Sunday,  September 
15,  carried  a  thought-provoking  article 
on  the  arms  race  between  the  two  great 
powers  of  the  world. 

It  draws  a  good  illustration  of  the  way 
In  which  an  increase  in  new  sophisticated 
weaponry  In  the  United  States  will  only 
resiilt  In  new  sophisticated  weaponry  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  Is  then  likely  to 
restilt  in  new  sophisticated  weaponry  in 
the  United  States,  and  so  on.  Such  ac- 
tion-reaction. In  the  long  run,  can  only 
result  In  Insecurity,  rather  than  security, 
and  In  destruction,  rather  than  salvation, 
for  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  talk  of  taking 
a  new  step  up  the  ladder  in  the  arms  race, 
Mr.  George  C.  Wilson,  author  of  the  ar- 
ticle, notes  the  unique  opportunity  to 
limit  by  treaty  the  proliferation  of 
doomsday  weapons. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  powerful  reasons  for  wishing 
to  see  a  meaningful  agreement  to  reduce 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
both  can  logically  argue  for  it  from  a 
position  of  strength. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  submit  the  article  by  George  C.  Wilson 
for  inclusion  in  the  Congrkssional  Rkc- 
ORD.  I  urge  all  of  the  Members  to  read 
and  ponder  its  important  message. 
Scorpions  Match  Sttngs 
(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

The  forced  march  of  nuclear  technology 
has  brought  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  foot  of  a  new  mountain 
of  weapons.  They  have  the  choice  of  going 
on  up  that  mountain — perhaps  toward  an 
Armageddon— or  veering  off. 

The  two  nuclear  superpowers — likened  by 
the  late  Robert  Oppenhelmer  to  two  scor- 
pions in  a  bottle — for  the  first  time  face  the 
choice  as  near  equals.  There  Is  no  "missile 
gap"  on  either  side. 

In  fact,  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  on  the  verge  of  producing 
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doomsday  weapons  that  may  so  upset  the 
present  balance  of  terror  that  it  can  never 
be  restored.  This  fact  is  adding  a  sense  of 
urgency  to  arguments  In  favor  of  a  treaty 
limiting  the  offensive  and  defensive  missiles 
on  both  sides. 

BOTH     Sn>E8     ASK     INTEBXBTXO 

President  Johnson  wants  to  start  negoti- 
ating that  treaty  as  soon  as  he  observes  an 
appropriate  mourning  period  for  the  Czechs. 
The  Soviets,  for  their  part  p>aseed  the  word 
after  their  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  that 
they  are  still  interested,  in  discussing  a  mis- 
sile freeze. 

If  such  a  treaty  cannot  be  negotiated,  the 
U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  a  clutch  of 
prop>osals  for  bombers,  missiles  and  other 
new  strategic  weapons  that  would  easily  add 
another  $100  billion  to  the  military  budget. 
Vietnam  war  or  not. 

Their  Soviet  counterparts  also  are  poised 
(or  a  big  advance  In  weaponry.  They  have  in- 
stalled far  fewer  antlballistlc  missiles  around 
Moscow  than  US.  Intelligence  leaders  pre- 
dicted but,  unbraked  by  a  treaty,  they  could 
plunge  ahead  with  an  extensive  ABM  system 
that  would  force  the  United  States  to  take 
more  countermeasures. 

Unlike  automobiles,  weapons  take  eight 
or  more  years  to  get  from  the  drawing  board 
into  steel.  Both  superpowers  have  now 
progressed  to  the  point  of  readiness  to  put 
the  latest  models  into  production.  But,  hap- 
pily for  those  who  want  to  keep  new  weap- 
ons strictly  on  paper,  the  ability  o(  each  side 
to  negotiate  from  strength  may  make  It 
easier  to  reach  a  missile  freeze  agreement. 

Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  are  a 
case  in  point.  American  and  Soviet  leaders 
know  that  they  are  about  even  In  ICBMs. 
The  United  States  elected  not  to  build  more 
than  1000  Mlnuteman  and  54  Titan  ICBMs: 
the  Soviets  pushed  on  to  get  what  Is  called 
"nuclear  parity."  which  they  will  reach  as 
early  as  next  year. 

But  the  next  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Kremlin  leadership  both  can  look 
good  if  they  describe  the  nuclear  balance  in 
carefully  chosen  terms. 

The  next  President  can  declare  in  all  hon- 
esty that  the  number  of  ICBMs  on  launch- 
ers does  not  mean  anything  any  more;  it's 
what's  up  (ront  that  counts. 

And  up  front,  the  President  can  say,  the 
United  States  Is  well  ahead.  It  has  MIRV 
(multiple  Independently  targetable  re-entry 
vehicles).  This  makes  the  old  ICBM  act  like 
a  new  bomber— dropping  Its  load  of  hydro- 
gen bombs  off  at  different  targets.  Since  one 
missile  is  no  longer  limited  to  carrying  one 
bomb,  why  worry  about  who  has  the  most 
ICBMs? 

With  equal  honesty,  the  leaders  in  the 
Kremlin  can  declare  that  the  mighty  Red 
rocket  forces  have  far  surpassed  the  United 
States  in  number  and  power  of  ICBMs.  And 
they.  too.  would  be  right. 

This  leaves  long-range  bombers  and  mis- 
sile-carrying submarines.  Here,  again,  it  is 
a  matter  of  looking  at  the  same  facts  in 
different  ways. 

The  American  President  can  safely  declare 
that  the  United  States  has  plenty  of  bomb- 
ers— far  more  than  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
ratio  Is  better  than  4  to  I.  If  he  wants  to  re- 
main unprovocatlve  and  save  money,  he  can 
refuse  to  build  the  new  bomber  the  Air 
Force  wants.  In  any  strategic  nuclear  war, 
the  bomber  will  be  a  launching  pad  for  mis- 
siles and  the  B-52,  he  can  argue,  is  good 
enough  for  that. 

The  ICremUn  leadership  can  point  to  the 
continued  production  of  the  Blinder  bomb- 
er— the  B-52  assembly  lines  have  long  since 
closed  down.  The  Soviet  TU-144  supersonic 
transport,  to  fly  soon,  might  also  be  por- 
trayed as  fit  for  the  bomber  role,  a  possibility 
foreseen  by  Chairman  John  Stennis  (D- 
Mlss. )  of  the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcom- 
nUttee. 
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Knocking  out  American  bombers,  the 
Kremlin  could  argue,  would  be  easy,  thanks 
to  the  Soviet  lead  in  space  weapons.  The  So- 
viets have  made  12  test  flights  of  a  frac- 
tional orbital  bombardment  system  (FOBS). 
This  is  a  satellite  that  could  race  around 
the  earth  and  suddenly  drop  H-bombs  on 
American  bomber  bases.  Any  American 
bombers  that  escaped  FOBS,  the  Soviets 
could  reason,  would  be  shot  down  by  the 
Tallinn  air  defense  system  protecting  the 
northeastern  approaches  to  Russia. 

As  for  submarines,  the  Sovleta  have  al- 
ready started  a  Polaris-type  fleet  and  have 
high-speed  killer  subs  under  construction. 
Soviet  leaders  can  quote  the  testimony  of 
US.  Navy  leaders  about  the  surprisingly  high 
speed  of  existing  Russian  attack  subs. 

PACE     or    WEAPONS    RESEARCH 

To  win  the  support  of  the  military  leaders 
In  both  countries,  the  missile  treaty  would 
have  to  allow  continued  research  and  deveU 
opment  work  on  weapons  while  limiting  their 
deployment.  Limiting  deployment.  It  can  b« 
hoped,  would  In  turn  reduce  the  incentive 
for  production. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  has  closed  the  gap 
In  military  research.  John  S.  Foster  Jr.,  di- 
rector of  Pentagon  research,  told  the  Senate 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  earlier  this  year 
that  in  1961,  the  Soviet  Union  spent  $6  1 
billion  on  atomic  energy  defense  and  space 
research  compared  to  $8.1  billion  for  the 
United  States.  Since  then,  the  Soviets  have 
"more  than  doubled"  their  research,  Foster 
said,  while  the  United  States  Increased  its 
effort  by  35  per  cent. 

One  of  the  producta  of  the  research  by  both 
sides  is  the  spy  satellite.  Originally  designed 
to  pry  out  Information  that  would  help  each 
country  design  new  weapons,  the  observa- 
tion satellite  could  end  up  as  the  policeman 
for  the  treaty  designed  to  reduce  the  need 
for  such  weapons. 

Both  sides  keep  their  satellite  reconnais- 
sance activities  very  much  under  wraps:  Pen- 
tagon security  Is  even  tighter  than  the  Krem- 
lin's in  this  area.  But,  with  a  little  space  de- 
tective work,  a  great  deal  can  be  learned 
about  how  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  keep  each  other  on  camera  most 
of  the  time. 

The  Soviets  launch  their  eyes  in  the  sky 
from  Plesetak  and  Tyuratam.  The  satellites 
used  to  stay  up  for  eight  days,  but  more  re- 
cently for  12.  The  cameras  are  turned  on 
when  the  satellites  go  over  areas  of  special 
Interest,  such  as  U.S.  military  bases  or  the 
fleet  deployed  (or  the  recent  French  nuclear 
testa. 

In  June,  when  the  French  were  setting 
up  (or  their  nuclear  tests  off  Tahiti,  the 
Soviets  flew  five  observation  satellites — a  rec- 
ord for  this  year.  They  bore  the  cover  names 
of  Cosmos  223,  224,  227.  228  and  229. 

Western  space  speclallsta  believe  the  So- 
viet eye  In  the  sky  Is  a  modified  Vostok  space- 
ship, the  type  flown  by  the  flrst  cosmonauts. 
The  craft  and  Its  load  o(  film  is  brought 
down  to  earth  In  deserted  reaches  o(  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  it  fioata  down  to  earth  by 
parachute,  the  spacecraft  sends  out  radio 
signals  so  it  can  be  found  quickly. 

The  United  States  launches  Ita  observa- 
tion satellites  from  the  Air  Force's  Western 
Test  Range  In  CalKornla.  The  rocket  used 
has  been  per(ected  to  enable  the  8pacecra(t  to 
swoop  down  as  close  as  50  miles  above  the 
earth  (or  close-up  pictures — presumably  by 
a  zoom  lens. 

But  unlike  the  Soviet  spacecra(t,  the  U.S. 
satellite  does  not  make  a  soft  landing  on 
the  earth.  Instead,  Ita  package  o(  film  Is  jetti- 
soned out  over  the  ocean  and  snatched  In 
midair  by  a  plane  dispatched  to  make  the 
highly  secret  rendezvous.  The  capsule  is  de- 
signed to  sink  1(  there  Is  a  miss. 

On  most  days,  there  Is  at  least  one  ob- 
servation satelllta  looking  down  (rom  space. 
The  pictures  they  take  are  described  as  "(an- 
tastlcally  detailed"  by  American  officials  who 
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have  seen  them.  UJ3.  officials  used  to  brag 
that  they  oould  take  a  picture  of  an  object 
as  small  as  a  dinner  plate.  Now  they  claim 
ihey  can  pick  out  a  button  on  a  man's  shirt. 

This  kind  of  detail  enables  the  superpow- 
ers to  keep  track  of  missile  deployment  and 
troop  movementa.  They  can  even  count  horses 
and  tractors  to  get  an  Idea  on  how  advanced 
an  economy  Is. 

The  observation  satellites,  as  one  specialist 
put  it,  make  monitoring  a  missile  treaty 
mechanically  "an  acceptable  risk."  They  may 
prove  the  way  of  getting  around  Soviet  ob- 
jections to  on-site  inspection  that  have  de- 
railed arms  negotiations  In  the  past. 

If  a  formal  missile  treaty  is  negotiated. 
Its  endorsement  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  is  vital 
to  hopes  lor  Senate  approval.  The  Chiefs 
supported  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  and 
might  well  back  a  missile  freeze  if  they 
could  be  convinced  the  treaty  would  not 
allow  the  Sovleta  to  make  a  weapons 
breakthrough. 

If  a  missile  agreement  is  not  negotiated, 
here  are  some  of  the  new  strategic  weapons 
on  the  Joint  Chiefs'  shopping  list: 

Improved  Capability  Missile  (ICM) — This 
would  be  a  nuclear  "Big  Bertha,"  Its  war- 
head several  times  the  power  of  the  one- 
megaton  Mlnuteman  3.  It  would  be  bvirled 
deep  In  the  ground  so  an  enemy  H-bomb 
could  not  destroy  it.  The  Sovleta  have  an 
SS-9  ICBM  which  can  lift  a  bomb  of  between 
12  and  25  megatons.  The  ICM  would  be 
partly  In  answer  to  the  SS-9. 

Antlballistlc  missiles  (ABM)— The  Chiefs 
want  to  Invest  up  to  $20  billion  in  a  defense 
against  Soviet  missiles,  beyond  the  $6  billion 
Chinese  shield  under  way.  McNamara  fought 
this  as  a  waste  of  money.  He  said  that  Soviet 
ICBMs  would  get  through  any  defense,  no 
matter  how  elaborate,  and  that  the  defense 
sought  by  the  Chiefs  would  end  up  costing 
$40  billion.  The  Chiefs  not  only  still  want 
this  thick  de(ense  but  are  looking  Into  put- 
ting antlmlssUe  missiles  on  ships  and  In 
planes. 

New  bomber — The  Air  Force  considers  the 
bomber  version  o(  the  P-lllA  only  a  stopgap, 
a  replacement  (or  the  older  B-52s.  The 
service  wanta  a  supersonic  bomber  that 
could  fly  in  low,  under  enemy  de(enses.  Cost 
estimates  are  $8  billion  (or  210  o(  the  new 
bombers  and  $23  billion  to  buy  and  maintain 
them  (or  17  years.  Lawmakers  protest  that 
a  new  bomber  has  been  kept  in  the  study 
Ftage  too  long.  Many  insist  It  is  time  to  get 
st.irted. 

New  bomber  defense — The  Soviet  Union 
Is  not  building  up  Its  bomber  force,  but  It 
might.  So  the  Joint  Chiefs  want  to  build  a 
defense  just  In  cass.  The  present  bomber 
defense  around  the  United  States  does  little 
good  against  planes  flying  In  low.  The  new 
system  would  put  the  detection  radar  up  In 
an  airplane  so  it  could  look  down  to  pick  out 
any  low-flying  bombers.  The  F-12  fighter  to 
go  with  this  new  system  would  cost  about  $20 
million  a  copy.  The  price  tag  (or  the  whole 
system  would  be  $14  billion. 

The  Soviets  would  take  countermeasures 
against  these  and  other  weapons  advances 
by  the  United  States.  This  action-reaction 
phenomenon  is  what  Increases  arms  spend- 
ing on  both  sides. 

The  nuclear  missile  treaty — like  a  Holy 
Grail  o(  man's  hopes — may  never  be  within 
any  closer  reach  than  It  Is  right  now. 


SCHADEBERG  REPORTS 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1968 

Mr.   SCHADEBERG.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
am  privileged  to  include  for  the  Record 
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at  the  close  of  this  historic  90th  Congress, 
the  account  of  my  stewardship  as  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Wisconsin   : 

Dear  Friends:  In  my  midyear  report  to 
you,  I  promised  that  I  would  send  you  at 
the  close  of  the  session  a  summary  of  the 
major  actions  taken  by  the  Congress  this 
year.  A  year-end  report  was  sent  at  the  end 
of  the  last  session. 

Even  though  Congress  is  still  in  session  as 
I  prepare  this  report,  action  on  most  of  the 
important  Issues  has  been  taken.  The  follow- 
ing are  commenta  on  my  votes  on  seven  of 
these  Issues.  They  are  not  necessarily  listed 
In  order  of  importance. 

TAXATION    AND    INFLATION 

The  bill  this  year  was  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey surtax  which  was  enacted  into  law.  I 
voted  FOR  the  taxpayer  and  AGAINST  the 
bill.  Those  who  favored  the  bill  tried  to  tell 
us  that  Inflation  would  be  controlled  through 
the  tax.  Those  of  us  who  opposed  the  tax 
argued  that  it  was  better  to  control  inflation 
through  reduced  spending  and  living  within 
our  income.  The  bill  has  been  enacted  Into 
law,  having  been  signed  by  the  President, 
but  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  steadily  each 
month  since  the  surtax  was  enacted;  Infla- 
tion has  not  been  curbed;  the  Administra- 
tion has  made  no  serious  attempt  to  cut 
Federal  spending;  and  we  are  now  told  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  this  misnamed 
temporary  "tax"  for  at  least  another  year 
(1969). 

crime  on  the  streets 

During  1968,  there  was  one  major  piece  of 
legislation  dealing  with  crime.  It  was  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streete  Act 
of  1968.  I  voted  FOR  it.  This  law  gives  added 
strength  to  local  law  enforcement  depart- 
ments through  granta  (or  training  and  as- 
sistance In  riot  control.  It  makes  it  a  Fed- 
eral crime  for  troublemakers  to  cross  state 
lines  for  the  purpose  of  Inciting  a  riot  or 
participating  in  one. 

ACRICULTT7BE 

During  1968,  only^e  major  piece  of  leg- 
islation which  directly  affected  the  farmer 
was  considered  by  the  House.  The  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration  tried  to  extend  the 
existing  farm  program  (or  four  years.  The 
House  o(  Representatives  wisely  insisted  on  a 
one-year  extension  so  that  the  (armers  might 
plan  (or  the  (ollowlng  year,  but  could  count 
on  a  change  in  the  overall  farm  program 
during  the  next  AdmlnlBtratlon.  I  voted  FOR 
the  one-year  extension.  It  seemect-to  me  that 
the  next  President,  whomever  he  might  be, 
should  be  permitted  to  replace  the  present 
farm  program  which  is  a  dismal  (allure  with 
a  more  realistic  and  workable  program.  It  is 
a  sad  (act  that  the  (armer  has  been  suffer- 
ing (rom  the  dollar-grabbing  inflation  more 
than  most  o(  the  citizens,  and  It  Is  high 
time  that  Congress  did  something  construct- 
tlve  to  curb  the  Inflationary  trend  which  has 
put  the  farmer  In  the  middle  of  the  cost- 
price  squeeze. 

VIETNAM 

Congress  has  had  no  meaningful  oppor- 
tunity to  express  itseU  on  the  war  except 
to  vote  (or  or  against  the  (unds  necessary 
to  wage  the  battles  and  supply  the  men  in 
Vietnam.  I  voted  FOR  the  appropriations  as 
it  would  be  unthinkable  to  deny  our  young 
men  the  weapons  and  ammunition  needed 
to  de(end  themselves  on  the  field  of  battle. 
I  cannot  understand  a  no-wln  policy.  Either 
it  Is  in  the  nation's  best  interest  to  stop 
Communist  aggression  in  Vietnam  or  It  Is 
net.  I(  our  intereste  were  not  involved,  we 
had  no  business  sending  American  boys  to 
fight  m  Vietnam.  I(  otir  Interests  are  in- 
volved, it  Is  important  that  we  pursue  our 
goal  through  those  Arm  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic measures  that  will  permit  us  to  nego- 
tiate (rom  a  position  of  strength  so  that  we 
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can  end  the  killing;  obtain  an  honorable  and 
meaningful  peace;  and  bring  our  men  home 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  There  are 
those  who  cry  "stop  the  bombing!  "  I  say 
"stop  the  killing ! "  Stopping  the  bombing 
without  a  firm  commitment  on  the  pert  of 
the  Communista  to  stop  their  aggression 
has  not  stopped  the  killing.  American  men 
are  being  kUled  at  the  rate  of  250  a  week. 
We  must  regain  the  IniUaUve  and  stop  the 
supplies  of  war  (rom  reaching  the  battle- 
field where  our  men  must  meet  the  North 
Vietnamese  head  on  in  hand-to-hand  com- 
bat. We  must  stop  the  sinews  o(  war  (rom 
reaching  the  battle-staging  areas  by  letting 
our  (rlend  and  (oe  alike  know  that  we  are 
determined  to  cut  trade  with  those  who  are 
partners  in  the  effort  to  put  war  materiel  in 
the  hands  of  the  Communist  soldiers.  It  is 
unconscionable  that  this  Administration 
should  commit  us  to  a  policy  which  encour- 
ages trade  with  the  Communist  bloc  and  the 
strengthening  of  her  economy,  while  our 
men  are  opposing  the  Communist  enemy 
mill  tartly  on  the  battlefield. 

GUN    CONTROL 

I  opp>ose  registration  of  guns  on  the  Fed- 
eral level.  I  voted  FOR  legislation  which  be- 
came law  In  1968  and  which  reduced  the 
sale  of  long  guns  In  Inter-state  traffic  and 
the  mail-order  sale  of  long  guns.  The  bill 
which  passed  the  House  does  not  prohibit 
the  states  (rom  passing  their  own  laws  re- 
garding weapons. 

I  am  interested  in  restricting  those  who 
misuse  guns,  not  in  irritating  and  incon- 
veniencing law-abiding  citizens  who  use 
guns  for  lawful  purposes.  The  bill  that 
passed  the  House  made  it  mandatory  for  a 
Judge  to  confine  those  found  guilty  of  hav- 
ing a  gun  in  their  possession  at  the  time  of 
a  commission  of  a  crime  for  (rom  one  to  ten 
years  (first  offense).  It  instructed  the  judge 
that  the  sentence  (or  such  offense  could  not 
be  suspended,  and  could  not  run  concur- 
rently with  confinement  for  the  commission 
of  the  crime  itself. 

veterans 
To  prevent  decreases  in  pensions  under  the 
.new  Social  Security  laws.  I  supported  legisla- 
tion to  increase  income  limits  and  rates  (or 
non-service-counected  pensions  and  (or  serv- 
ice-connected dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  of  dependent  parents.  This 
same  bill  established  a  multilevel  income  in- 
crement system  to  replace  the  old  three-level 
system.  Other  bills  I  supported  Increased  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  guarantee  on  VA- 
guaranteed  home  loans;  provided  for  part- 
time  vocational  rehabilitation  for  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans;  reimbursed 
states  for  care  of  service-connected  disabled 
veterans;  reimbursed  states  (or  care  of  vet- 
erans In  states  homes  and  aided  states  in 
construction  of  nursing  home  care  (acuities: 
increased  compensation  (or  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans;  and  liberalized 
educational  beneflta  for  widows,  war  orphans 
and  veterans. 

EDUCATION 

I  voted  (or  every  piece  of  major  educa- 
tional legislation  In  1968.  Bills  Included  the 
School  Lunch  Program,  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act.  and  Higher  Education  Act.  I  sup- 
ported the  Higher  Education  Act  Amend- 
ment which  withheld  (unds  from  studenta 
Involved  In  crimes.  Last  year  I  opposed  the 
House  version  o(  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  Amendments  because 
the  debate  on  the  floor  revealed  that  there 
was  gross  misunderstanding  o(  what  the  bill 
would  and  would  not  do.  According  to  state- 
mente  made  by  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  inclusion  o(  several  amendments  com- 
pletely gutted  the  blU.  There  was  also  serious 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  certain  chil- 
dren would  be  discriminated  against  under 
this  act.  My  vofi  to  recommit  the  bill  re- 
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fleeted  a  desire  to  clarify  what  the  bill  would 
and  would  not  do  before  It  waa  passed  so 
that  It  would  not  become  a  matter  for 
bureaucratic  misinterpretation.  I  voted  FOR 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the    Elementary    and    Secondary    Education 
Act  Amendments  on  final  conference  report. 
The  following  are  my  votes  on  the  major 
issues  of  1968: 
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WORK  DURING  THE  90TH 
CONGRESS 


Subject 


Schadebarf  vote 


Agricuttural  Msrfctting  Act , Aye. 

Fish  tnd  Wildlife  Protsction  Act  Ayt. 

1969  Agticultufe  approprMm»ns Ayt. 

Agricultural  Trade  Assistaan  Act Ayt. 

Poultry  Products  Act J. Ayt. 

Redwoods  Nitmnel  Parti.." ,. Ayt. 

Food  stamp  program » Ayt. 

1968  (arm  bill,  amendmtnt  to  limit  tarmen'  subsidies  to  {20,000 Ayt. 

1968  farm  Dill,  passage... Ayt. 

1968  farm  bill,  cor.terence  repoft. Ayt. 

Scanic  Rivers  Act Ayt. 

Fiih  Protein  Concentrate  Act Nay. 

Food  stamp  program  conference  report Ayt. 

Millt  marketing  order  amendments ........ . Ayt. 

Civil  riglits  bilfot  1968.  includinf  optn-housini  ciaust Nay. 

Firearms  Control  Act ..... Ayt. 

Trutti  in  Lending.  . ....... Ayt. 

Fire  Resaarcli/Satety  Act' Nay. 

Radiation  Protection  Act Ayt. 

National  Traffic/Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act Ayt. 

Public  Broadcasting  Corporation  extension Nay. 

Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act Ayt. 

Omnibus  Ccime  Control  Act  conference  report Ayt. 

National  school  lunch  program Ayt. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act... Ayt. 

Higher  Education  Act  (student  assistance  program),  amendmant  to  withhold  funds  from  rioting  students Ayt. 

Higher  Education  Act  (student  assistance  program) Aya. 

Scnool  lunch  program,  amtritncy  assistance Ayt. 

Vocational  Edbofion  Ad  aaitfldaitnts Ayt. 

Higher  Edocalian-Act  fomnibus  bill),  amendment  to  dtny  funds  to  studtnts  Involvtd  in  crimts Ayt. 

Higher  Education  Act  (omnibus  bill),  passage Ayt. 

Manpower  Development/Training  Act  eitensions Ayt. 

Remove  gold  cover  from  US  currency Nay. 

Export-Import  Bank  extension,  recommittal  to  cut  $1,000,000,000 Ayt. 

Export- import  Bank  extension,  passage  Ayt. 

To  sat  up  a  National  Foundation  on  Arts/Humanities  Extension  Act,  fund  authorization Nay. 

Inter- American  Development  Bank,  recommittal  motion  Ayt. 

NASA  authorization Ayt. 

Peaca  Corps  authorization    Ayt. 

Revenue'txpenditure  Control  Act.  conference  report  (surtax) Nay. 

Export- Import  Bank  loan  extensions,  amend  to  limit  losses Ayt. 

Housing  Urban  Development  Act.  amendment  to  set  income  limitations  on  low-lncoma  housinf Ayt. 

Housing  Urban  Development  Act,  recommittal  motion Ayt. 

Housing/Urban  Development  Act,  passage Ayt. 

Housing  Urban  Devetopnent  Act.  conference  report Nay. 

Foreign  aid  authorization Nay. 

Foreign  aid  authorizatnn.  conlarcnca  report Nay. 

Foreign  aid  appropriations v....  Nay. 

Veterans  Housing  Act  amendments Ayt. 

Veterans  compensation  increase Ayt. 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  extensions,  recommittal  motion Ayt. 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  extensions,  passage Nay. 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  extensions,  conference  report Nty. 

Establishment  of  an  ethics  committee Ayt. 

Interstate  Taxation  \cl Ayt. 

Federal  Aid  Highway  Act.  conference  report,  recommittal  motion Ayt. 


>  This  program  should  be  uttar  Stita  jMriidiction. 


LIEF  ERIKSO 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  uxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  S.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  4  years 
ago  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  the  first  time  formally  proclaimed 
October  9  as  Lief  Erikson  Day,  in  honor 
of  the  settlement  made  In  North  America 
bv   the   Vikings   in   approximately   AJ3. 

ihoo. 

As  seafarers,  the  Vikings  were  unex- 
celled, and  under  the  leadership  of  Lief 
Erikson  they  ventured  as  far  as  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  having  earlier  covered 
the  distance  from  Scandinavia  to  Green- 
land with  relative  ease.  The  discoveries 
of  Dr.  Helge  Ingstad,  announced  in  1963, 
and  supported  by  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society,  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  and  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  which  proved  the 
existence  In  Newfoundland  of  a  10th- 
century  Norse  settlement,  have  proved 
the  theories  of  a  legendary  "Vineland," 
promoted  by  accounts  written  down  cen- 
turies ago  in  the  old  Norse  sagas. 


Lief  Erikson  was  a  brave  and  rugged 
man,  whose  restless  spirit  dared  to  cross 
an  unknown  ocean,  using  the  crudest  of 
navigational  instruments,  in  pursuit  of 
the  westward  way.  He  is  no  ghost  from  a 
twilight  age  of  fierce  passions  and  dark 
gods  thundering  across  an  icy  sky,  but, 
rather,  an  eternal  symbol  of  the  questing 
spirit  in  man,  which  cannot  rest,  but 
rather,  seeks  to  strive  and  extend, 
transform  and  create. 

It  is  appropriate  that  Lief  Erikson  Day 
and  Columbus  Day  should  fall  so  closely 
together;  for  the  purpose  of  both  is  not 
to  prove  a  narrow  point  of  historical 
precedent,  but  rather  to  honor  the  spirit 
of  discovery — characteristic  of  both 
men — which  presaged  the  rise  of  a  new 
and  better  world. 

And  just  as  Columbus  Day  honors  the 
sons  of  Italy,  among  whom  Columbus 
stands  preeminent,  so  too  does  Lief 
Erikson  honor  the  more  than  ten  million 
Americans  of  Scandinavian  descent — 
Americans  who  by  their  vigor  and  sturdy 
determination  have  helped  to  build  the 
United  States  we  know  today. 

I  join  in  commemorating  this  great 
discoverer  and  the  ideals  by  which  he 
lived. 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or    MASSACHXrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8,  1968 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  my 
constituents,  the  residents  of  the  10th 
Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts, 
a  progress  report  on  my  activities  as 
their  Representative  In  the  90th  Con- 
gress. It  follows : 

Phogress  Report  or  Concrfsswoman 
Heckler 

As  the  90th  Congress  draws  to  a  close,  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  send  you  a  progress  report 
of  my  work  as  your  Representative.  It's  been 
a  busy  but  rewarding  two  years.  On  my  100 
trips  back  to  the  district  (26  of  which  are 
paid  for  by  the  Federal  Government)  I  have 
been  In  touch  with  thousands  of  you,  lis- 
tened to  your  Views  and  assisted  In  cutting 
through  red  tape  to  solve  many  problems. 
You  were  .ible  to  Inform  me  of  your  views 
and  problems  In  many  ways — by  my  direct 
telephone  "Hot  Line"  to  Washington,  through 
Visits  to  my  Wa,shlngton  and  my  District 
offices  m  Pall  River  and  Wellesley,  through 
my  Mobile  Trailer  Offlce  which  visited  the 
cities  and  towns  in  the  district  during  the 
past  two  years,  ..nd  of  course,  by  letter.  The 
ftersonal  rontact  that  resulted  from  this 
service  of  "bringing  the  government  to  t:ie 
people"  has  been  a  major  and  continuous 
learning  process,  as  well  as  a  deeply  enriching 
experience  for  me. 

One  of  my  many  rewards  was  having  12  of 
my  nominees  accepted  by  the  military 
academies: 

Thomas  P.  Smith,  to  West  Point  from 
Westwood;  Michael  Deegan,  to  West  Point 
from  Newton;  Ralph  Fader,  to  West  Point 
from  Needham;  Francis  Kaczynski,  to  West 
Point  from  Fall  River;  John  F.  Souza.  to 
West  Point  from  Mansfield;  Shay  D.  Assad,  to 
Annap>olLs  from  Fall  River;  Ronald  J.  Rus- 
conl,  to  Annapolis  from  Taunton;  Daniel  S, 
Keefe.  to  Annapolis  from  Walpole;  Archie  C. 
Smiles,  Jr.,  to  Air  Force  from  Newton;  Mark 
C.  Heinrlcher,  to  Air  Force  from  Foxboro; 
Michael  W.  Verzola,  to  Air  Force  from  Mans- 
field: and  R.  Michael  Browne,  to  Merchant 
Marine  from  Mlddleboro. 

Last  March,  I  sent  you  a  questionnaire 
asking  for  your  personal  opinions  on  some 
vital  issues  that  are  facing  our  country 
today.  Almost  16.000  of  you  responded,  giv- 
ing your  opinions  and  indicating  support 
for  sound  programs,  coupled  with  cost  con- 
sciousness regarding  Federal  expenditures 
The  guidelines  offered  by  your  reply  to  the 
questionnaire,  coupled  with  my  own  Judg- 
ment, have  been  helpful  in  forming  a  basis 
for  providing  the  kind  of  representation  you 
want  in  Congress. 

In  an  effort  to  assure  you  as  taxpayers 
the  best  possible  return  for  your  money  I 
voted  against  such  Items  as  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  Dam  project.  Because  construction 
costs  continue  to  escalate,  this  project  would 
have  cost  untold  millions  of  dollars  by  1976 
and  would  have  provided  only  1  per  cent 
of  the  electric  jjower  for  the  New  England 
area,  thereby  offering  no  decrease  In  con- 
sumer costs  while  Increasing  the  burden  en 
the  taxpayer.  I  opposed  the  Rent  Supplement 
Plan,  an  inadequate  and  unproven  plan.  In 
favor  of  the  far  more  successful  Rent  Cer- 
tificate or  Leased  Housing  Program,  which 
applies  to  the  Improvement  and  leasing  of 
existing  housing  and  which  llialts  the  fed- 
eral bureaucracy  by  granting  more  authority 
at  the  local  level. 

During  this  second  session  of  the  90tb 
Congress  there  have  been  more  roll  call 
votes  than  at  any  time  since  World  War  n. 
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My  attendance  record  as  of  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember was  91  per  cent. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  an  Idea  of  my 
legislative  response  by  describing  my  votes 
on  the  major  categories  listed  in  the  ques- 
tionnaire. Each  general  subject  is  ranked  In 
the  order  of  priority  assigned  to  It  by  the 
questionnaire  responses.  Since  space  permits 
only  a  sampling  of  my  record,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  furnish  you  with  additional  details 
upon  request. 

These  issues  before  the  Congress  have 
stirred  debate  throughout  the  country.  My 
thanks  to  all  of  you  who  wrote  or  phoned  me 
to  express  your  views  and  voice  your  concern. 
Knowing  how  you  feel  Is  Important  and  help- 
ful to  me  In  serving  you. 

(Signature)     Margaret  M.  Heckler. 

VOTING    RECORD 

Crime  prevention  and  control 

For  making  it  a  Federal  crime  to  cross 
state  lines  with  the  intent  to  organize  or 
incite  a  riot. 

For  strict  Federal  gun  controls. 

For  block  grants  to  states  for  crime  de- 
tection and  prevention. 

For  $25  million  for  Juvenile  delinquency 
control. 

For  strict  penalties  for  possession  of  LSD 
and  othur  hallucinogenic  drugs  by  unau- 
thorized persons. 

For  a  joint  congressional  committee  to  in- 
vestigate organized  crime. 

For  making  it  a  crime  to  obstruct  criminal 
investigations. 

Education 

For  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  for  needy  districts,  books  and  mate- 
rials, supplemental  educational  services,  and 
handicapped  children. 

For  increased  funds  for  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

For  extending  and  supplementing  the 
school  lunch  program. 

i4nfipot)erfj/ 

For  extending  and  supplementing  the  food 
stamp  program. 

For  anti-loan  sharking  and  truth-ln-lend- 
Ing  laws. 

For  creating  new  Jobs  by  giving  employers 
a  tax  credit  for  Job  training  programs. 

For  an  Increase  In  Social  Security  benefits. 

For  retaining  funds  for  a  Teacher  Corps. 

For  a  summer  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

For  funds  for  OEO  Including  the  Head 
Start  program. 

For  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968. 

Defense 

For  Defense  Appropriation  and  military 
construction  after  substantial  cuts  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

For  $20  million  to  fund  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  which  negotiates 
with  other  nations. 

Health 

For  Federal  grants  for  the  construction  of 
mental  retardation  centers. 

For  a  bin  to  promote  health  and  safety  In 
the  building  trades  and  construction  Indus- 
try on  Federal  projects. 

For  substantial  additional  funds  for  Fed- 
eral health  programs. 

For  designing  Federal  buildings  to  be  ac- 
cessible to  the  physically  handicapped. 
Aid  to  cities 

For  a  home  ownership  program  for  low 
income  families. 

For  better  services  and  management  In 
public  housing. 

For  rat  control  measures. 

For  the  model  cities  program. 

For  Federal  reinsurance  against  riot 
damage. 

Space  programs 

For  funds  for  NASA  after  trimming  mil- 
lions during  Floor  debate. 

Foreign  aid 

For  food  to  prevent  famine  In  India. 
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For  Increasing  the  celling  on  Exlmbank 
loans. 

For  retalrUng  funds  for  the  Peace  Corps. 

For  refusing  to  cut  additional  funds  from 
a  foreign  aid  budget  already  less  than  half 
the  requested  amount. 

SOME  or  THE  BILLS  THAT  MARGARET  M.  HFCKLER 
HAS    INTRODUCED 

H.R.  8123— To  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  disability  insurance  for  blind 
persons. 

H.R.  8862 — To  create  a  National  Home  Own- 
ership Foundation. 

H.R.  18575 — To  establish  a  Commission  for 
the  Improvement  of  Government  Manage- 
ment and  Organization. 

H.R.  4623 — To  allow  employers  a  tax-credlt 
for  the  expenses  of  providing  Job  training 
programs. 

H.R.  12302 — To  establish  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee for  analysis  and  ev.iluation  of  government 
programs. 

H.R.  17683 — To  establish  a  commission  on 
Federal  Budget  Priorities  and  Expenditure 
Policy. 

H.R.  13113 — To  create  a  catalog  of  Federal 
Assistance  programs. 

H.R.  11636— To  authorize  Social  Security 
increases. 

H.R.  18569 — To  permit  state  agreements  of 
coverage  under  the  hospital  insurance  pro- 
gram for  the  aged. 

H.R.  18568 — To  prohibit  the  assignment  of 
a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  combat  area 
duty  if  certain  relatives  of  such  member  died 
while  serving  in  the  armed  forces  In  Vietnam. 

H.R.  18289 — To  authorize  reduced  airplane 
fares  for  the  elderly  on  a  space  available 
basis. 

H.R.  18152 — To  permit  a  couple  on  Social 
Security  to  earn  jointly  what  each  Is  allow- 
able separately  without  loss  of  benefits  there- 
under. 

H.J.  Res.  1345 — Creating  a  Joint  Committee 
to  Investigate  organized  crime. 

H.J.  Res.  1082 — To  extend  from  3  to  12  miles 
the  territorial  limits  at  sea  for  those  nations 
who  claim  a  similar  12  mile  territorial  limit 
as  In  the  Pueblo  Case. 

H.  Con.  Res.  517 — To  consider  and  report 
what  further  Congressional  action  Is  desir- 
able In  respect  to  United  States  policies  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

H.J.  Res.  431 — To  designate  an  annual 
Shut-in's  Day. 

H.R.  9233 — To  provide  free  transportation 
for  first  class  mall  to  and  from  combat  areas. 

H.  Res.  651 — Middle  East  Resolution — 
United  Nations: 

1.  Recognition  of  sovereignty  of  Israel  by 
Arab  Nations. 

2.  Freedom  of  passage  In  Suez  Canal. 

3.  Settlement  of  Israeli  boundaries. 

4.  Resolve  Middle  East  refugee  problem. 
H.R.  4871 — To  establish  a  Plymouth  Rock 

National  Memorial. 

H.R.  16996 — To  designate  certain  lands  In 
the  Monomoy  National  Wildlife  Refuge  as 
Wilderness. 

H.R.  17749 — To  limit  the  number  of  cate- 
gories of  questions  required  to  be  answered 
under  penalty  of  law  in  the  decennial  census. 

H.R.  16593 — To  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional  visas 
available. 

H.R.  1201 — To  provide  for  the  sale  of  Phan- 
tom Jets  to  Israel.  

H.R.  20250 — Establishment  of  a  Department 
of  Peace. 

KH.  20200 — To  provide  that  any  unmarried 
person  who  maintains  his  or  her  home  shall 
be  entitled  to  be  taxed  at  the  rate  provided 
for  the  head  of  a  household. 

OVER  $60  MILLION  IN  FEDZRAL  LOANS,  GRANTS 
AND  CONTRACTS  TO  THE  1 OTH  CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT  DDRINO  MARGARET  HECKLXR'S  FIRST 
TWO    TEARS    IN    CONGRESS 

Since  the  90th  Congress  Is  still  In  session 
as  this  Is  written,  the  following  list  Is  Incom- 
plete. In  addition  to  the  funds  listed  here. 
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the  10th  District  has  received  money  as  part 
of  regional,  statewide  or  county  grants.  Pay- 
ments to  individual  clliz.us,  cuch  as  those 
coming  from  Social  Security,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  individual  loans,  are  not 
included.  At  this  time,  23  of  the  cities  and 
towns  in  our  district  have  received  over  $60.- 
000.000. 

Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration    $2,  743,  265 

Health  Education  and  Welfare.. -  2,  613.  956 

Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment      16,801.000 

Department  of  Defense 31,113,000 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  957.  637 

Department  of  Labor 592,300 

Department  of  the  Interior 576.  870 

National  Aeronautical  and  Space 

Administration  2.982,000 

General  Services  Administra- 
tion     1,317,893 

Department  of  Transportation..  1,294,984 

Total    60,989,905 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foregoing  Is  the  full 
text  of  my  progress  report,  which  will  be 
mailed  to  the  residents  of  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District.  The  report  as  mailed 
will  also  Include  five  photographs,  and 
the  individual  captions  are  as  follows: 

CongresEwoman  Heckler  during  one  of  her 
many  discussions  with  Secretary  Weaver  and 
Undersecretary  Wood  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  about  the 
Model  Cities  program  for  Fall  River,  one  of 
33  cities  selected  from  among  163  applying. 
Here  she  Is  saying  "Thank-you,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, for  giving  Fall  River  a  Model  Cities 
Grant." 

Congresswoman  Heckler  is  shown  receiv- 
ing certificates  of  appreciation  from  leaders 
of  veterans'  organizations  for,  "understand- 
ing support  and  legislation  crucial  to  the 
well-being  of  the  veteran,  his  dependents 
and  survivors!"  Left  to  right:  Ralph  J.  Ros- 
signuola.  American  Veterans:  Herald  E. 
Stringer.  American  Legion;  William  J.  Flah- 
erty, Disabled  American  Veterans;  Francis 
W.  Stover.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 

Fellow  Congressman  Rlegle  of  Michigan 
lends  a  helping  hand  to  Congresswoman 
Heckler  on  her  return  to  Congress  for  the 
closing  day  of  the  1967  session  following  a 
near  fatal  auto  accident  in  November,  1967. 

Congresswoman  Heckler  with  her  3  ap- 
pointees to  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 
Left  to  right:  Ronald  J.  Rusconl,  Taunton; 
Daniel  S.  Keefe,  Walpole;  Shay  D.  Assad, 
Fall  River,  with  Naval  Academy  Comman- 
dant of  Midshipmen  Captain  Lawrence  Hey- 
worth,  Jr.  looking  on. 

An  award  from  the  National  Columbus 
Day  Committee  Is  presented  by  officers  of 
the  Wellesley  Italo-Amerlcan  Club,  Eugene 
A.  Paltrlnerl  and  Bruno  L.  Mortarelll,  to 
Congresswoman  Heckler  for  her  key  vote  in 
making  Columbus  Day  one  of  four  natloniU 
holidays. 
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HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  the  following: 

Prom  a  collection  of  Representative  Henry 

C.  SCHADEBERG'S   (R.  WlS.V  : 

"I  think  there  Is  a  tremendous  new  open- 
ing here  for  realizing  the  dream  of  the  Great 
Society  in  the  great  area  of  Asia,  not  Just 
here  at  home."  (New  York  Times,  Apr.  20, 
1966), 
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"THE  INSTITUTE  OP  NATIONS"— AN 
ARTICLE  BY  FRANKLYN  M.  BAR- 
NETT.  IN  THE  PHI  DELTA  KAPPA 
MAGAZINE 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  RBPRKSENTATIVK8 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing my  remarks  I  Inaert  In  the  R«cord 
an  article  by  Mr.  Pranklyn  M.  Bamett. 
founder  and  executive  director  of  Na- 
tions, Inc.,  a  nonprofit  educational  orga- 
nization which  conducts  the  annual 
Workshops  of  Nations. 

Mr.  Bamett's  article,  entitled  'The  In- 
stitute of  Nations,"  will  be  of  Interest  to 
persons  who  would  like  to  see  an  im- 
provement in  our  methods  of  teaching 
international  studies  in  our  schools  and 
colleges. 

His  article  follows: 

Th«  Institutk  of  Nations 
I  _  iBy  Pranklyn  M.  Baroett ) 
If  America's  future  leaders  are  to  meet 
both  domeaUc  and  International  problems  of 
the  day  intelligently,  a  knowledge  of  the 
peoples  involved  Is  essential.  This  is  the 
credo  of  the  Workshop  of  Nations,  a  pro- 
gram for  American  youth  with  leadership 
potential. 

Porelgn  area  studies  can  serve  to  reduce 
International  penis  through  an  understand- 
ing of  the  alms  and  purposes  of  others,  and 
can  simultaneously  assist  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  personal  goals  through  a  better 
knowledge  of  oneself  and  ones  own  society. 
PoUowlng  six  years  of  trial  and  testing,  a 
method,  the  summer  Workshop  of  Nations. 
has  been  developed  which  effectively  pro- 
vides this  sort  of  communication  among 
peoples.  This  article  Is  intended  to  describe 
the  method,  the  simplicity  of  Its  structure 
In  an  outd<K)r  environment,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  resources  which  exist  and  which 
have  been  utilized.  Because  of  the  repeated 
successes  of  the  past  six  summer  Workshop 
of  Nations  programs.  It  Ls  felt  that  this 
method  could  well  be  considered  for  integra- 
tion lnt»  the  American  education  system. 
J.  E.  Wallace  Sterling,  president  of  Stanford 
University,  has  recently  stated  that  "the 
[Workshop  of  Nations)  helps  to  All  a  very 
serious  gap  in  the  program  of  the  secondary 
schools  .  .  .  and  Is  making  a  very  Important 
beginning  in  the  task  of  meeting  this  need." 
The  Workshop  of  Nations  plan  was  devel- 
oped in  1962  with  the  help  of  Robert  Scala- 
pino  ( then  chairman  of  the  Political  Science 
Department  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley)  and  with  the  guidance  of  other 
leaders  In  foreign  affairs,  education.  Indus- 
try, and  human  relations. 

The  method  involves  study  of  the  customs 
and  culture*  of  the  peoples  of  Africa.  Asia. 
Latin  America,  and  the  Middle  East  in  a 
"living  experience"  during  the  summer  at  an 
outdoor  educational  facility  (near  La  Honda 
In  the  Santa  Crxxz  Mountains  of  northern 
California).  Porelgn  scholars  serve  as  the 
faculty.  Two  foreign  Instructors  and  one 
American  moderator  are  assigned  to  each 
class  of  26  students.  Pour  areas  of  study,  or 
"sections,"  make  for  an  Interrelated  Work- 
shop of  Nations  during  a  three-week  session. 
The  program  In  each  section  begins  dally 
with  a  lecture  by  one  of  the  Instructors.  This 
series  of  approximately  18  morning  lectures 
covers  a  variety  of  topics.  Generally,  the  fol- 
lowing have  reappeared:  "A  Definition  of 
Cultiire-IUualons  and  Realities";  "Geogra- 
phy": "Agriculture,  Basic  Economy  and  Na- 
tural Resources":  "History — Pre-  and  Poet- 
Colonlallsm":  "Modernization — the  Revolu- 
tloa  of  Rising  Expectations — Industrlallza- 
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tlon";  "Religions  and  PhUosophy";  'Family 
System*";  "The  Cold  War  and  Neutrality"; 
"The  United  Nations."  Added  topics,  de- 
pending on  the  area,  have  included  "Tribal- 
ism" (Africa),  "The  Middle  East  Crisis,"  and 
ao  on. 

E^ch  lecture  Is  followed  by  a  one-ho\ir 
seminar  conducted  by  a  moderator.  The  mod- 
erator Is  expected  to  skillfully  pose  broad 
questions  which  consider  the  frame  of  refer- 
ence of  the  students  and  to  engage  them  in 
cross  discussion.  Thus  a  follow-up  to  a 
lecture  about  the  caste  system  In  the  Asia 
section  might  well  develop,  at  the  students' 
Initiative,  into  a  discussion  of  race  relations 
In  the  Umted  States  The  third  hour  Is  library 
time  and  Involves  supervised  reading  assign- 
ments. During  the  afternoon  the  Instructors 
teach  languages  through  the  use  of  Idiomatic 
expressions  as  they  Inform  the  students  con- 
cerning the  social  life,  taboos,  food,  clothing, 
art.  music,  literature,  songs,  dances,  festivals, 
and  games  of  their  people.  On  occasion,  out- 
side resource  personnel  supplement  these 
presentations.  Half  the  afternoon  Is  devoted 
to  recreation  and  individual  activities. 

The  evemng  program  brings  together  all 
workshop  participants  to  hear  guest  speakers 
who  are  leaders  In  foreign  affairs,  education. 
Industry,  and  human  relations.  Panel  discus- 
sions among  the  instructors,  student  panels 
on  universal  topics,  or  informal  group  singing 
round  off  the  evemng  at  about  10:30  pjn. 
Students  respond  well  to  self-dlsclpllne 
through  a  representative  council.  Many 
"cabin"  conversations  go  on  weU  Into  the 
night  and  are  not  discouraged. 

Each  section  has  a  well-balanced  library  of 
books,  periodicals,  artifacts,  films,  and  tapes. 
Each  section  presents  one  highlight  "night" 
when  the  students  prepare  and  serve  a  typical 
meal  and  present  a  program  of  dances,  poetry, 
and  songs  of  the  entire  workshop. 

A  well-considered  conceptual  approach  to 
learning  about  others  Is  necessary  to  the 
success  of  this  method.  Por  this  purpose,  an 
Inter-dlsclpllnary  Council  of  Advisers,  com- 
posed of  university  educators,  helps  to  guide 
preparations  for  the  workshop. 

The  students  represent  a  variety  of  social, 
economic,  and  ethnic  backgrounds.  They 
qualify  through  Interest  In  world  affairs,  rela- 
tive matxirlty,  good  academic  records,  and 
leadership  potential.  Some  140  different  high 
schools  have  been  represented,  the  students 
coming  primarily  from  northern  California. 
However,  the  E^t,  Midwest,  and  southern 
California  have  also  been  represented. 

The  foreign  Instructors,  who  are  doctoral 
candidates  attending  American  universities 
during  the  academic  year,  are  recommended 
by  their  foreign  student  advisors  or  depart- 
ment chairmen.  The  availability  of  literally 
thousands  of  graduate- level  foreign  scholars 
enables  workshop  leaders  to  select  some  of 
the  finest  educational  talent  In  the  country. 
Selection  Is  made  for  enough  In  advance  to 
permit  thorough  preparation  for  the  Inten- 
sive program.  The  workshops  have  had  resi- 
dent foreign  instructors  from  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley.  Stanford.  Yale. 
Princeton.  Indiana  University.  Mississippi 
State,  and  the  University  of  the  Pacific 

Besides  looking  for  the  more  obvious  quali- 
fications. Including  ability  and  personality 
to  teach  objectively  and  effectively,  the  work- 
shop also  opts  for  the  dynamic  of  diversity 
between  a  two-man  Instructor  team  from  a 
given  area.  Differences  In  social,  economic, 
and  ethnic  backgrounds  are  an  advantage. 
Por  example,  a  Latin  American  team  may 
consist  of  a  Peruvian  Indian  and  a  cosmopoli- 
tan Brazilian.  The  possible  combinations  are 
almost  unlimited  and  make  for  a  new  and 
different  session  each  time. 

What  nation  the  Instructor  represents  Is 
secondary  to  his  ability  to  provide  an  In- 
depth  overview  of  the  cultures  of  the  peoples 
of  his  area.  The  diversity  referred  to  keeps 
students  from  forming  a  stereotype  about  a 
culture  from  a  single  personality.  The  meth- 
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od's  effectiveness  Is  ot>served  by  viewing  one 
of  the  1967  workshop  sections  which  Involved 
the  Middle  Bast  This  workshop  began  short- 
ly after  the  early  summer  war  and  at  a  time 
when  personalities  and  emotions  were  sorely 
tested.  Both  the  Arab  and  Israeli  Instruc- 
tors noted  the  Impact  of  the  project  on  them- 
selves and  their  students.  Students  demanded 
Information  on  "all  sides"  of  the  crisis.  Al- 
though the  Instructors  presented  Issues 
which  seemed  Irreconcilable,  both  the  stu- 
dents and  the  instructors  were  able  to  form 
close  relationships  with  each  other.  Special 
credit  must  be  given  here  to  these  Instruc- 
tors: Michael  Nabtl  of  Lebanon,  assistant 
curator  of  the  Hoover  Institution's  Middle 
East-North  Africa  Collection  and  a  Ph.D.  can. 
dldate  In  International  relations  at  Stanford 
University,  and  his  colleague,  Mark  Levy,  of 
Israel,  a  PhJ3.  candidate  in  economics  at  the 
University  of  California.  Their  ability  to  both 
live  and  teach  together  at  the  workshop  un- 
der trying  external  circumstances  svmis  up 
well  the  value  of  the  over-all  method,  a  de- 
manding three-week  experience  for  students 
and  Instructors  alike. 

The  method  produces  much  more  than  a 
mere  sharing  of  Information.  Student  praise 
for  their  foreign  instructors  has  been  largely 
due  to  Intimacy  In  the  learning  process.  A 
research  study  conducted  among  former 
students  suggests  considerable  workshop  In- 
fluence on  career  motivation.  Many  workshop 
graduates  have  entered  teaching,  foreign 
service,  international  commerce,  or  humani- 
tarian services.  Including  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  American  moderators,  one  for  each 
section,  are  credentlaled  high  school  teach- 
ers. They  assist  In  preworkshop  planning  and 
at  the  workshop  call  attention  to  differences 
and  similarities  between  cultures  by  direct- 
ing student  discussions.  Many  of  the  moder- 
ators have  returned  to  their  own  schools 
determined  to  develop  area  studies  there. 
The  foreign  Instructors  also  learn  much 
about  America  and  their  colleagues'  cultures. 
Some  have  returned  to  American  universities 
to  teach  about  their  cultures  at  the  under- 
graduate level. 

A  program  goal  Is  that  each  student  will 
return  to  his  school  to  communicate  new 
attitudes  and  Insights  to  his  peers.  I  am 
sure  that  every  school  administrator  recog- 
nizes the  deep  but  poorly  defined  unrest 
which  exists  today  among  American  youth. 
Undoubtedly,  the  lack  of  effective  human 
communication  contributes  a  good  deal  to 
this  unrest.  The  workshop,  through  Informal 
personal  communication  In  an  Ideal  setting 
provided  by  the  outdoors,  serves  to  define  per- 
sonal goals  and  helps  to  harness  the  vast  and 
largely  untapped  potential  for  effective  and 
constructive  leadership  among  Its  partici- 
pants. 

Quite  aside  from  the  study  of  world  affairs. 
per  se.  the  workshop  provides  a  unique  edu- 
cational device  for  confronting  domestic 
problems  as  well.  According  to  some  princi- 
pals, youth  who  have  participated  return  to 
school  with  a  greater  sense  of  community 
and  desire  to  learn.  Consistently,  the  exem- 
plary foreign  Instructors  who  represent  the 
leadership  potential  of  their  own  peoples 
have  provided  this  Influence. 

It  Is  safe  to  say  that  each  workshop  stu- 
dent feels  that  the  experience  cannot  be  du- 
plicated In  the  typically  crowded  American 
classroom.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  every  at- 
tempt to  provide  broader-based  International 
education  within  the  system  should  not  be 
assisted  in  every  way  possible.  However.  I 
suggest  that  the  school  efforts  should  be 
tied  to  In-depth,  workshop-type  programs 
because  of  the  proven  Impact  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  leadership  potential.  The  pos- 
sibilities are  unlimited.  Workshops  can  be 
Instituted  near  every  major  university  In  the 
country.  Workshop  returnees  can  serve  as 
teacher  aides  In  area  studies  during  the  year. 
As  a  result  of  their  extensive  preparation, 
foreign  Instructors  can  Increasingly  be  utl- 
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Used  to  teach  about  their  cultures  at  the 
undergraduate  levels  and  at  Workshops  of 
Nations  designed  for  teachers.  Tapes  of  the 
instructors'  unique  workshop  lectures  can  be 
used  In  classes  as  'Jump-off"  materials  where 
qualified  foreign  resource  personnel  are  not 
available. 

An  Increasing  number  of  districts  have 
realized  that  the  workshop  program  equals 
a  full  school  semester's  work.  As  a  result, 
some  will  grant  credit  for  this  participation. 

Nations  Incorporated  obtains  its  support 
from  foundations,  corporations.  Individuals, 
schools,  community  resources,  and  from  stu- 
dent tuitions.  As  Is  the  case  in  most  educa- 
tional programs,  tuition  covers  only  part  of 
the  cost.  The  tuition.  Including  a  $100  pay- 
ment for  room  and  board  for  the  three  weeks, 
has  remained  at  9300.  Approximately  50  per- 
cent of  the  students  have  been  receiving 
some  financial  assistance.  An  Increasing 
number  of  principals  have  responded  to  a 
"one-third  plan"  when  a  prospective  student 
needs  financial  help.  Under  this  plan  the 
school,  the  student,  and  the  community  each 
contribute  $100.  In  a  number  of  cases,  this 
plan  has  enabled  students  from  other  states 
to  fKirtlclpate,  easing  the  burden  of  added 
transportation  expenses. 

The  Workshop  of  Nations  has  been  called 
a  "strategy  In  education."  Of  the  former  In- 
structors who  have  returned  to  their  own 
countries,  many  report  that  the  workshop 
was  their  first  real  contact  with  America's 
true  potential,  notwithstanding  their  educa- 
tional stay  In  this  country.  They  have  called 
the  project  "democracy  In  action."  In  It,  no 
attempt  Is  made  to  Impress  the  Instructor 
with  American  Ideology.  None  Is  needed.  The 
Impact  derives  from  demands  upon  him  by 
the  students  for  learning — without  concern 
for  grades,  academic  status,  or  other  similar 
pressures  of  teen-age  society. 

The  Workshop  of  Nations  proves  that 
American  youth  can  and  will  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities Intelligently  and  In  a  construc- 
tive manner,  once  provided  the  opportunity. 
It  teaches  how  to  think,  not  what  to  think, 
at  a  most  Important  time  In  the  maturation 
process  of  likely  young  leaders. 

As  the  Workshop  of  Nations  program  en- 
ters Its  seventh  year,  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  what  America  really  Is  made  of  and 
what  It  can  become  through  Its  youth  has 
affected  the  foreign  scholars,  the  American 
staff,  and  those  who  sponsor  Nations  Incor- 
porated. As  Interest  increases,  the  project  can 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  education 
in  the  development  of  effective  methods  for 
the  study  of  foreign  areas  of  the  world. 


REACTION  OP  RESERVISTS 


Hon.G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  Uke  to  place  in  the  Record  four 
timely  articles  dealing  with  the  reaction 
of  most  reservists  in  being  called  for  ac- 
tive service. 

I  point  out  these  articles  to  my  col- 
leagues as  I  feel  they  give  the  clearest 
Indication  of  the  willingness  of  reserv- 
ists to  meet  their  military  obligations. 

First.  An  editorial  appearing  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  Reserve  Officers  As- 
sociation magazine,  the  Officer. 

Second.  An  excerpt  from  an  article 
written  by  Brig.  Gen.  Homer  L  Lewis, 
national  president  of  the  Reserve  Offl- 
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cers  Association,  printed  in  the  October 
issue  of  the  Officer. 

While  we  flght  for  maintenance  of  strong 
reserves  on  one  hand  we  And  ourselves  as- 
sailed on  the  other  by  our  own  people.  Re- 
serve unite  or  Individuals,  for  whose  readi- 
ness and  effectiveness  we  have  battled  and 
whose  reputations  we  have  sought  to  exalt, 
abandon  or  seek  to  shirk  their  duty  when 
they  come  face  to  face  with  It.  Thus  the 
Image  of  the  Cltlzen-Reservlst  Is  tarnished — 
not  by  the  performance  of  the  great  body  of 
our  troops  but  by  the  defection  or  mal- 
performance  of  a  very  small  handful. 

Third.  A  statement  of  Senator  John 
Stennis,  Democrat,  of  Mississippi,  ap- 
pearing in  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion Washington  Newsletter,  the  Officer 
Reporter,  September  1968. 

Fourth.  An  article  appearing  in  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  Washington 
Newsletter,  the  Officer  Reporter,  Sep- 
tember 1968. 

[Prom  the  Officer,  October  1968] 
No   Need   for    Emrarrassment 

Reservists  wherever  they  may  be  un- 
doubtedly are  pained  by  the  reminders  from 
their  friends  and  associates  that  some  of 
their  brothers  are  seeking  to  avoid  their 
summons  to   active  service. 

We  are  experiencing,  however  to  a  much 
smaller  degree,  the  embarrassment  of  1961 
when  maladministration  of  a  sizeable  call 
up,  and  the  griping  of  a  relatively  few  sol- 
diers, made  headlines  throughout  the  na- 
tion. 

Sometime  after  this  1961  fiasco,  the  Army 
after  a  deliberate  survey,  reported  that  only  a 
fraction  of  one  percent  of  the  soldiers  called 
to  active  duty  had  any  real  complaint.  Some 
of  the  complaints  were  Justified,  but  one 
would  have  thought  from  press  reports  the 
nation's  Citizen  Army  was  In  revolt. 

The  Reservists,  It  developed  at  the  end  of 
that  year,  actually  did  a  quite  creditable 
Job,  and  were  given  recognition  for  so  doing 
by  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Army. 

Yet  the  public  impression  persisted  that 
Reservists  had  done  less  than  could  have 
been  reasonably  expected  of  them,  and  even 
today  the  Reserve  Image  suffers  for  these 
foolish  acts  and  words  of  a  very  few. 

Six  years  have  Intervened  since  the  1961 
call  up,  and  much  Reserve  history  hais  been 
written.  For  one  thing,  the  ROA.  as  cham- 
pion of  the  Reserves,  made  an  arduous  cam- 
paign to  avert  abolishment  of  the  Reserves 
and  among  other  results  were  rewarded  by 
the  passage  of  the  Reserve  Vltallzatlon  Act. 
During  a  three- year  campaign,  Congressional 
leaders  established  record  after  record  of  the 
worth  and  historic  accomplishments  of  the 
Reserves.  The  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee made  this  record  so  clear  that  It  fin- 
ally devoted  one  brief  paragraph  to  the  state- 
ment that  It  Is  not  necessary  to  recite  the 
long  and  valorous  record  of  the  Reserves  and 
that  their  considerable  value  In  the  past  was 
only  a  prelude  of  their  significant  role  in 
the  future. 

The  fact  that  a  handful  of  Reservists  took 
to  court  their  effort  to  resist  service  upon 
which  they  already  had  been  launched  re- 
flects not  upon  the  broad  Reserve  programs, 
but  upon  some  other  fault  In  our  society 
which  produced  a  small  blemish  in  the  Re- 
serve pattern.  Reservists  should  be  pained 
by  these  acts  and  attitudes  by  their  fellow 
Reservists,  and  their  embarrassment  must 
be  only  that  shared  by  every  patriotic  fellow 
citizen. 

The  defections.  If  that  is  the  correct  word. 
Is  no  basis  of  embarrassment  to  the  Reserv- 
ists remaining  on  duty,  or  awaiting  a  possible 
call.  They  are,  rather,  a  shame  upon  those 
who  had  a  part  In  Instigating  tbem. 
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[From  the  Officer  Reporter,  September  1968] 
Stennis  Says  Most  Reservists  Deserve 
Senator  John  Stennis  (D.-Mlss.)  declared 
that  "while  the  dissenters  and  objectors 
(among  reservists)  and  those  who  have  filed 
suit  obtain  headlines,  there  are  many  dedi- 
cated men  who  are  performing  a  patriotic 
duty  and  they  deserve  the  praise  and  grati- 
tude of  all  the  Nation." 

In  a  Senate  speech,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Preparedness  Committee,  cited  the  at- 
titude of  the  173rd  Petroleum  Co  ,  now  on 
duty  at  Fort  Lee,  Va. 

Following  a  meeting,  these  reservists  Is- 
sued the  following  statement : 

"We  .  .  .  wish,  to  announce  publicly  our 
desire  ttiat  this  unit  not  be  identified  and/or 
associated  with  any  other  Army  Reserve  unit 
on  active  duty  lohich  has  in  whole  or  in  part 
instituted  court  proceedings  to  prevent  their 
deployment  overseas  or  seeking  release  from 
active  duty." 

This  Is  the  attitude  "of  the  great  majority 
of  the  reservists  and  National  Guardsmen 
called  to  duty,"  the  senator  asserted. 


[Prom  the  Officer  Reporter,  September  1968] 

Not  All  Reservists  Consider  Call  to  AcnvK 

Duty  as  an  Imposition 

A  great  majority  of  reservists  called  to 
active  duty  do  not  consider  It  an  Imposition 
to  serve  their  country.  A  good  example  Is 
the  842d  Quartermaster  Petroleum  Co..  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  now  at  Port  Lee.  Their 
attitude  Is  exemplified  by  the  following  sign 
In  front  of  their  unit  billets: 

"This  former  reserve  unit  is  made  up  of 
237-  loyal,  tax-paying  citizens.  The  average 
man  in  this  company  is  25  years  old,  has  14\^ 
years  of  education,  earned  $11,000  a  year,  is 
married,  with  children,  owns  two  cars  and 
his  own  home,  and  paid  $2,000  in  taxes  an- 
nually. This  they  gave  up  to  serve  their 
nation  on  active  duty. 

"No  sacrifice  too  great. 
No  mission  too  difficult 
No  task  too  hard. 
Duty  first." 


REPORT  FROM  CONGRESSMAN 
JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Ttiesday,  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 

I  From  Contact,  Your  Voice  In  Washington, 

October  1968,  by  Congressman  Joseph  E. 

Karth,     Fourth     Congressional     District, 

Minnesota ) 
Karth's  St.  Croix  Bill  Becomes  Law 

Although  predicting  House  action  on  major 
legislation  can  be  anybody's  guess.  Congress- 
man Joseph  Karth,  In  spite  of  the  doubts  of 
some,  said  In  late  August  that  he  felt  chances 
for  House  passage  of  the  National  Scenic 
Rivers  bill  were  quite  good. 

On  September  12,  In  a  historic  conservation 
vote  of  265  to  7,  the  Hovise  named  six  rivers 
acrfiss  the  U.S.  as  part  of  a  national  scenic 
river  system.  Included  was  the  upper  St. 
Croix  River,  from  Taylors  Falls.  Minnesota, 
northward  into  Wisconsin. 

Later  In  September,  a  House-Senate  con- 
ference version  of  the  bill  gained  easy  pas- 
sage and  was  sent  on  to  the  President  and 
signed  into  law,  making  It  one  of  the  major 
conservation  achievements  of  the  past  IS 
years. 
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The  long  struggle — An  aroused  public 

Congressman  Karth,  originator  of  Houm 
legislation  to  prwerve  the  St.  CroU.  took  an 
active  part  in  the  final  floor  debate  that 
ended  when  the  bill  was  passed  In  a  hard- 
hitting supporting  speech,  Karth  recalled  the 
years  of  legislative  effort  and  the  enormoiM 
public  support  that  have  characterized  the 
drive  to  save  the  St.  CroU  from  commercial- 
ization. He  praised  the  Twin  Cities  news 
media,  which  almost  without  exception, 
launched  a  strong  editorial  campaign  to  save 
the  river  He  lauded  the  Interior  Committee 
for  Including  five  other  rivers  to  be  desig- 
nated as  "wild." 

Karth  then  angrily  broke  Into  his  prepared 
remarks  to  warn:  "The  public  Is  more  and 
more  becoming  enraged  when  government 
condones  or  encourages  further  desecration 
of  the  land  and  water  around  us.  This  is  no 
longer  a  ho-hum  matter,  but  rather  one  of 
deep  anger  at  behind-the-scenes  lobbying  to 
ensure  the  preservation  of  bureaucracy  or 
special  Interest." 

Karth  later  reaffirmed  his  charge  that  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  proposal  to  dam 
the  river  had  merely  been  an  act  of  "bu- 
reaucratic empire  building."  He  also  de- 
nounced the  move  by  Governor  Shafer  (R- 
Pa.)  and  "eastern  coal  mining  and  timber 
intereste''  that  kUled  the  Scenic  Rivers  bill 
when  It  was  brought  to  a  vote  earlier  this 
summer. 

Flood  control:  Karth.  seeks  help 

In  his  speech,  Karth  took  special  care  to 
note  the  problem  of  flood  control  in  the 
lower  St.  Croix  Valley.  He  said,  "Following 
the  record  flood  of  1965.  some  public  senti- 
ment was  expressed  for  flood  control  of  the 
lower  St.  Croix.  In  recent  months.  It  was 
learned  that  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, was  desirous  of  constructing  a  100 
foot  high.  100  million  dollar  dam  on  the  St. 
Croix  allegedly  for  the  purposes  of  affording 
flood  safety  to  residents  of  the  lower  river 
valley. 

"As  a  matter  of  public  record,  the  dam 
would  regulate  but  3  feet  of  flood  stage, 
completely  Inadequate  when  compared  to 
the  16  foot  flood  stage  of  1965.  For  the  rec- 
ord, let  me  also  point  out  that  I  have  re- 
quested the  Corps  to  pursue  quickly  a 
study  of  a  flood-wall  project  that  will  Inex- 
pensively afford  total  flood  control  and  will 
enable  Congress  to  Include  the  St.  Croix  In 
the  Scenic  Rivers  bill  without  further  delay 
or  confusion," 

Justice  {or  youth 

Karth  concluded  his  remarks  with  an  ap- 
peal for  responsible  action.  He  stated:  "Amer- 
ica Is  fast  running  out  of  space.  The  excel- 
lence of  a  slim,  fast,  wild  river  such  as  the 
St.  Croix  within  40  miles  of  2  million  people 
Is  becoming  a  vanishing  part  of  the  American 
terrain. 

"The  youth  of  our  country  often  berate  the 
'stubborn  system'  that  makes  representative 
government  seem  to  them  at  times  a  cruel 
Joke.  Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  deal 
a  double  blow  to  Injustice:  we  can  ensure  the 
preservation  of  some  of  our  nation's  finest 
remaining  rlverways;  at  the  same  time,  we 
can  by  our  vote  extend  to  today's  youth  a 
symbolic  gesture  of  our  goodwill  toward  them 
and  their  children." 

KARTH     SCORES     MILrTART     WASTE 

Congressman  Karth.  often  a  critic  of  loose 
military  spending,  recently  stepped  up 
charges  of  military  waste  and  demanded  an 
Investigation  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

During  House  and  Senate  debate  on  mili- 
tary appropriations  earlier  this  summer, 
Karth  was  highly  critical  of  military  misman- 
agement In  certain  areas. 

Following  up.  Karth  recently  stated.  "With 
830  billion  now  being  spent  each  year  In 
Vietnam   alone,   auditors  of  Army  Vietnam 
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Inventory  recently  stated  that  after  four 
months  of  checking  It  was  not  possible  to  tell 
either  the  quantity  of  war  material  now  on 
hand,  or  what  will  b«  needed — or  for  that 
matter  the  location  of  stock  at  various  de- 
pots." 

Karth  continued,  "Loose  material  purchases 
and  control  could  well  produce  a  surplus 
problem  that  will  leave  taxpayers  holding 
the  bag  for  billions  from  which  only  pennies 
win  return  on  each  dollar  spent,  and  from 
which  a  few  entrepreneurs  will  literally  make 
fortunes  at  the  public's  expense.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  has  happened  so  often  In  the 
past  and  Is  what  we  are  building  up  to  In 
Vietnam." 

Karth  concluded.  "Becavise  of  strong  evi- 
dence that  supply  build-up  in  Vietnam  may 
be  out  of  control.  I  have  asked  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  a  complete  report  on  what 
measures  are  being  taken  to  prevent  a  major 
surplus  scandal.  I  have  also  requested  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  to  look  Into 
this  matter  and  determine  what  can  be  done 
to  head  off  wasted  billions  of  dollars  In  sur- 
plus disposal." 

rtxM  ctrrs  tv  yiolsncx 

Congressman  Karth  extended  warm  praise 
to  the  WhlrlpKK)!  Corporation  recently  for 
their  announcement  that  In  the  future  they 
win  refuse  to  sponsor  any  TV  program  de- 
picting violence.  In  a  speech  in  Saint  Paul 
following  the  assassination  of  Senator  Rob- 
ert Kennedy,  Karth  chastized  the  national 
television  networks  for  their  "policy  of  sell- 
ing violence."  He  praised  Whirlpool's  recent 
action  calling  it  "an  Important  corporate 
step   In  the  right  direction." 

Whirlpool,  a  sizable  manufacturer  of  home 
appliances  In  Saint  Paul,  announced  that 
the  Corporation  will  review  all  national  and 
local  advertising  commitments  and  cancel 
any  that  involve  violence  of  any  kind.  In 
that  connection,  they  have  switched  spon- 
sorship of  "Hawaii  5-0"  to  the  "Jackie  Olea- 
son"  show  this  fall. 

Noting  this  Important  F>ollcy  shift.  Karth 
stated.  "Whirlpool  has  demonstrated  a  most 
responsible  lead  in  reforming  TV  program- 
ming. The  3M  Company  also  in  the  Fourth 
District,  has  long  been  recognized  for  con- 
structive, yet  exciting  programming.  I  hope 
the  progressive  policies  of  these  firms  will 
set  a  new  trend  for  other  advertisers." 

Karth  strongly  believes  that  the  news 
media,  especially  television,  must  take  a  more 
disciplined  role  In  curbing  sensationalism 
which  seems  to  Incite  or  motivate  crime  (See 
"Solving  the  Crime  Problem.") 

SOLVING  THE  CRIME  CRISIS 

Congressman  Karth,  who  has  spoken  out 
In  Washington  and  elsewhere  on  a  wide 
range  of  Issues  relating  to  U.S.  crime,  here 
expands  three  aspects  of  the  problem  which 
warrant  close  attention. 

His  first  contention  is  that  crime  must  be 
stopped,  and  that  this  won't  be  done  by  po- 
litical sidestepping.  He  states:  "Crime  In  the 
streets  deliberately  organized  to  loot,  burn, 
and  destroy  public  or  private  property  or  to 
purposely  goad  defenders  of  the  law  into 
over-reaction,  must  be  stopped. 

"Equally  important,  the  right  of  free 
speech,  free  assembly,  free  and  open  debate 
must  at  all  costs  be  protected. 

"  'Law  and  order'  as  Hitler  insisted  upon 
it — 'law  and  order'  as  the  Soviets  Imposed  It 
upon  Czechoslovakia — Is  not  law  and  order, 
but  tyranny.  It  Is  brutal  suppression  of  the 
freedoms  we  hold  to  be  constitutionally  self- 
evident,"  Karth  said. 

"Moreover,"  Karth  warns,  "to  resort  to  po- 
litical demagoguery  on  this  most  critical  Is- 
sue, whether  In  the  United  States  or  abroad, 
is  grossly  Irresponsible  and  will  do  Irreparable 
harm  In  the  long  run." 

For  example.  It  Is  true  that,  according  to 
FBI  reports,  crime  In  the  nation  has  risen 
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88  percent  since  1960.  Tet.  according  to  these 
same  reports  the  five  states  which  had  GOP 
Administrations  during  the  entire  seven  year 
period.  1960-67.  show  an  increase  In  crime  <j( 
170  percent,  compared  to  only  a  66  percent 
crime  rise  for  the  18  states  having  Demo- 
cratic Administrations.  (The  remaining  27 
states  had  both  GOP  and  Democratic  Admin- 
istrations during  the  period.) 

The  Fourth  District  Congressman  stresses, 
"It  is  sheer  demagoguery  to  imply  by  such 
statistics  that  crime  has  something  to  do 
with  whether  government  Is  either  Republi- 
can or  Democratic.  Our  first  order  of  action 
should  be  to  rise  above  this." 

The  Congressman's  second  Important  con- 
tention Is  that  the  news  media  must  begin 
to  play  a  more  responsible  role. 

He  states:  Crime  can  be  emotlonallv 
Incendiary:  I  believe  strongly  that  the  news 
media,  television  In  particular,  by  constant 
sensationalism  strongly  conveys  acceptance 
of  crime  as  common  place  fact,  or  what  is 
worse.  Invites  more  of  It. 

"These  are  harsh  words,  but  this  problem 
Is  not  easily  solved.  Everyone,  including  tlie 
media  must  be  totally  responsible  and  re- 
sponsive." 

Finally.  Mr  Karth  would  call  for  a  national 
shift  concerning  who  must  deal  with  crime 
He  says.  "In  the  main,  and  except  for  orKa- 
nlzed  crime,  law  enforcement  Is  a  local  and 
state  problem  that  requires  local  and  state 
solutions." 

The  Congressman  points  out  that  whereas 
Congress  has  assisted  enormously  with  law 
enforcement  training  programs,  with  funds 
for  pMJllce  facilities,  equipment  and  other  aid. 
state  legislatures  have  notoriously  failed  to 
respond  In  kind. 

PROGRESS  or  90TH  CONGRESS 

The  achievements  of  the  90th  Congress  in 
enacting  crucial  legislation  may  tend  to  be 
brushed  aside  during  the  controversy  rf 
Presidential  campaigning.  Still,  to  view  that 
record  clearly  and  fairly,  certain  major  devel- 
opments should  be  thoughtfully  recalled: 

(Note:  In  each  of  the  following  areas- 
education,  Jobs,  health,  housing,  social  se- 
curity, consumer  protection  and  urban  af- 
fairs— Congressman  Karth  strongly  urges 
that  State-Federal  relationships  continue. 
But  he  emphatically  points  out.  that  tlie 
State  and  local  units  of  government  have 
failed  to  do  their  part  adequately.  "The  Fed- 
eral government  cannot  be  the  'sugar-daddy' 
for  every  state  and  local  need."  he  warns.) 

Education:  During  the  90th  Congress, 
government  assistance  In  education  has 
helped  to  produce  a  new  college  In  the  United 
States  every  week;  1.5  million  college  stu- 
dents have  been  helped  with  Federal  loans: 
2.7  million  workers  learned  new  vocational 
skills:  special  help  was  granted  9  million 
school  children,  plus  Head  Start  for  2  mil- 
lion preschoolers:  vocational  rehabilitation 
was  provided  for  600,000  disabled  workers 

Jobs:  A  million  men  and  women  are  being 
reached  today  by  training  programs:  ci 
these,  over  800.000  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment Training  program  and  800.000 
through  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

Housing:  Through  agencies  such  as  the 
FHA.  nearly  2  million  American  families 
have  purchased  their  own  homes  for  the 
first  time.  Under  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968.  sweeping  new  op- 
portunities for  low  and  moderate  income 
home  ovwiershlp  will  be  afforded  In  the  next 
three  years. 

Health:  Medicare  now  protects  20  million 
older  Americans;  more  than  7  million  have 
already  received  benefits.  Federal  programs 
will  have  provided,  by  the  end  of  the  Con- 
gress. 286  community  mental  health  centers 
serving  nearly  50  million  people;  31  million 
children  have  been  vaccinated  against  crip- 
pling   diseases;     40.000    mentally    retarded 
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children  have  been  served  In  new  mental 
retardation  clinics;  and  over  450,000  have 
been  treated  under  the  Crippled  Children's 
program. 

Social  Security:  A  13  percent  Increase  for 
23  million  retirees  In  1967;  Medicare,  under 
Social  Security,  pays  rapidly  rising  medical 
costs  for  most  elderly  Americans. 

Consumer  protection:  Truth-ln-Lendlng, 
passed  In  May  of  this  year,  will  have  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  Interest  payments  by  per- 
mitting borrowers  to  know  and  compare 
rates;  meat  Inspection  will  ensure  safe,  clean 
food:  a  newly-established  Product  Safety 
Commission,  plus  the  Flammable  Products 
Act,  will  ensure  safe  products:  federal  stand- 
ards for  motor  vehicles  and  tires  comp>el 
auto  manufacturers  to  afford  the  public 
better  products. 

Urban  affairs:  Mass  transit  programs,  new 
Departments  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  Transportation;  abatement  of  air 
and  water  p>oIlutlon — these  were  among  ac- 
tions designed  to  help  city  dwellers. 

In  compiling  the  above  record,  Mr.  Karth 
concluded,  "A  turbulent  time,  such  as  ours, 
demands  the  moct  carefully  conceived  and 
managed  government.  I  believe  that  the 
progress  cited  in  this  brief  analysis  illus- 
trates the  kinds  of  rational  economic  and 
social  accomplishments  that  vrtll  be  mean- 
ingful for  the  future. 

■With  stepped-up  local,  and  state  action, 
I  believe  that  the  desperate  problems  Con- 
gress has  tried  so  hard  to  correct  will  be 
solved  much  faster.  Like  a  house  with  a  bad 
roof,  if  repairs  are  not  made  quickly,  soon 
the  entire  structure  decays.  This  Is  why 
every  sector  of  our  government  must  willing- 
ly bear  Its  fair  share  today.  Our  response  at 
every  level  must  match  the  problem." 

KET    KARTH    VOTES 

Cold  War  GI  Bill  Amendments.  Yea. 

Pension  &  Readjustment  Act  of  1967,  Yea. 

Armed  Forces  Pay  Raise.  Yea. 

Liberalization  Veterans  Pensions,  Yea. 

Compulsory  Arbitration,  Nay. 

Establishment  of  House  Ethics  Committee 
Yea. 

Diminished  effort  In  Model  Cities,  Nay. 

Housing  Act.  Low  Sc  Moderate  Income 
Families.  Yea. 

Mental  Health  Appropriations.  Yea. 

Adult  Education  Act.  Yea. 

Elementary  &  Secondary  Education  Act, 
Yea. 

Higher  Education  Act.  Yea. 

Amendment  to  Strike  out  Teachers  Corps, 
Nay. 

Food  Stamps,  Yea. 

Economic  Opportunity  Act,  Yea. 

Age  Discrimination  Employment  Act,  Yea. 

Social  Security  Increases,  Yea. 

Anti-Riot  Bill,  Yea. 

Law  Enforcement  &  Criminal  Justice  Act, 
Yea. 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention,  Yea. 

Automobile  Insurance  Study,  Yea. 

Clean  Air  Act.  Yea. 

Meat  Inspection.  Yea. 

Establishment  Commission  on  Product 
Safety,  Yea. 

Highway  Safety  Amendments  of  1967,  Yea. 

Federal  Aid  Highways,  1967.  Yea. 

Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  Yea. 

Anti-loan  Sharking  Amendment,  Yea. 

Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act,  Yea. 

Federal  Employees  Pay  Raise,  Yea. 

R.R.  Retirement  &  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act.  Yea. 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968.  Yea. 

National  School  Lunch  Act,  Yea. 

Arms  Control  Act.  Yea. 

Karth  Act  Curbing  Indiscriminate  Use  of 
Insecticides.  Yea. 

Foreign  Travel  Tax.  Yea. 

Construction  Safety  Act,  Yea. 

Relief.  U.S.  Balance  of  Payments,  Yea. 
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$20,000  Maximum  subsidy  to  farmers  (no 
limit  today).  Yea. 

Economy  In  Government  ($6.5  billion  cut). 
Yea. 

Scenic  Rivers  Act  (Saint  Croix) ,  Yea. 

KARTH  VOTING  RECORD :   A  PUBLIC  AFFAIK 

"You  don't  vote,  maybe."  No  legislation  Is 
ever  perfect,  but  a  lawmaker,  when  he  casts 
his  vote.  Is  either  51  per  cent  for  or  against  a 
bill — unless  he  lacks  courage  and  votes 
present.  This  blunt  old  truth  assures  each  of 
us  that  as  American  legislative  history  Is 
documented,  our  elected  Representatives' 
votes  vinequlvocally  become  public  record. 

Joseph  Karth.  the  Fourth  District's  veteran 
of  a  decade  in  Washington,  has  established  an 
Important  record  of  legislative  decision 
making. 

By  conceiving  and  Introducing  bills  (see 
"Karth  Authors");  by  Judiciously  using  the 
legislative  Influence  afforded  a  Member  with 
seniority:  by  urging  committee  action  on 
crucial  measures;  by  speaking  out  and  cast- 
ing his  vote — Mr.  Karth  has  publicly  de- 
lineated his  convictions. 

At  a  glance,  one  may  see  how  Congress- 
man Karth  voted  on  the  major  con- 
troversial legislation  of  the  90th  Congress. 
This  record  is  one  the  Congressman  feels 
strongly  the  people  back  home  should  be 
familiar  with — it  affects  significantly  their 
lives  and  their  nation. 

KARTH      AUTHORS      FAR-REACHING      LEGISLATION 

According  to  Library  of  Congress  official 
documents.  Representative  Karth,  during  his 
10  years  in  Congress,  has  been  very  active 
In  authoring  a  vast  array  of  legislation  hav- 
ing far-reaching  importance  to  the  nation. 
During  this  time  he  introduced  120  pieces  of 
legislation  either  as  originator  or  cosponsor — 
an  average  of  24  bills  each  Congres.s. 

One  of  the  mechanical  aspects  of  Con- 
gressional organization  that  diminishes  a 
Congressman's  opportunity  to  have  his  name 
on  a  bill  that  becomes  law.  Is  that  Com- 
mittee Chairmen  are  prone  to  stall  original 
bills,  resubmitting  them  later  under  their 
own  names  as  "original"  legislation. 

In  spite  of  the  "Congressional  fact  of  life" 
concerning  seniority.  Library  of  Congress  rec- 
ords show  that  of  the  120  bills  under  Karth 's 
sp>onsor8hlp,  over  25  have  become  Federal 
law — a  commendable  record  which  betters  It- 
self as  seniority  Is  gained. 

A  survey  of  Karth  bills  shows  that  he  has 
submitted  18  measures  dealing  with  world 
peace;  17  concerning  veterans,  post  office 
and  civil  service  employees;  14  concerning 
the  betterment  of  working  people;  9  deal- 
ing with  human  rights;  8  on  consumer  pro- 
tection; 7  concerning  conservation;  and  nu- 
merous other  measures  dealing  with  science 
and  technology,  education,  housing,  and 
taxation. 

For  your  information,  a  half  dozen  laws 
which  Karth  authored  or  co-sponsored  are 
listed  as  follows:  Establishment,  World  Peace 
Agency;  1964  Civil  Rights  Act;  Settlement, 
Railroad  Disputes;  "Truth-In-Packaging"; 
National  Housing  Act;  Pesticides.  Fish  & 
Wildlife;  St.  Croix  Scenic  Rivers  bill,  assimi- 
lated Into  the  National  Scenic  Rivers  law. 

FOURTH    DISTRICT  ECONOMY   SOARS 

Congressman  Karth  reports  that  employ- 
ment In  the  state  increased  steadily  over  the 
summer  months,  setting  record  highs  for 
three  months  In  a  row.  Unemployment 
dropped  within  the  state — especially  In  the 
Fourth  District — to  well  below  national  levels. 

Karth  noted,  "Average  hourly  earnings  for 
August  rose  to  $3.10  an  hour,  showing  the 
state  a  very  attractive  place  to  live." 

Augmenting  the  favorable  employment  pic- 
ture and  the  overall  85-month  period  of  na- 
tional economic  growth,  has  been  a  steady 
flow  of  Federal  funds  Into  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict. 
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Karth  reports  that  during  1967  and  1968 
an  average  of  19  million  dollars  per  month 
In  Federal  funds  has  been  spent  In  the  Dis- 
trict—over Vi  of  a  billion  dollars. 

During  the  past  two  years  pivotal  funds 
have  been  received  for  the  downtown  St.  Paul 
civic  center;  for  eight  major  new  parks;  for 
major  water  and  sewerage  projects;  and  for 
Improved  education  and  housing  facilities  In 
Ramsey  and  Washington  Counties.  Examples 
are  specifically  Itemized  below: 

Maplewood,  145  acre  park  Acquisition, 
$394,300;  White  Bear  Lake,  202  acres,  5  parks, 
$199,900;  Bald  Eagle,  19  acre  park,  $26,250; 
Ramsey  County,  57  acres.  Island  Lake  Park, 
$30,600;  Washington  County,  26  .icres.  Bon- 
nie Lake  Park,  $5,865:  New  Brighton,  75  acre 
park,  $154,  615:  St  Paul,  Rice  Arlington  Park, 
Hayden  Heights  Park,  Rice  Street  Park,  Mer- 
rlam  Terrace  Park,  $318,790;  Washington 
County,  Point  Douglas  Park,  $13,439. 

New  Brighton,  sewers.  $245,220;  St.  Paul, 
sewer  and  water.  $1,500,000;  Ramsey  County, 
sewers,  $1,092,300;  Forest  Lake,  sewer  and 
water,  $125,000;  Oakdale  and  Northdale, 
sewer  and  water,  $525,000;  Oakdale,  water, 
$149,000;   Mounds  View,  water,  $552,000. 

PEOPLE  PROBLEMS  :   KARTH  GETS  ACTION 

As  reported  earlier  this  year,  over  1,600 
constituents  or  communities  from  back  home 
have  contacted  Congressman  Karth  during 
this  Congress  asking  for  help  In  solving  peo- 
ple problems  that  often  develop  in  dealing 
with  the  Federal  government. 

Whatever  the  problem,  whoever  the  person, 
requests  are  carefully  and  promptly  Investi- 
gated and  action  is  sought.  Again  this  month, 
a  few  examples  are  highlighted: 

St.  Paul:  An  aged,  blind  woman  was  visit- 
ing her  relatives  in  Prague  during  the  Rus- 
sian Invasion.  Her  frantic  friends  and  family 
contacted  the  Congressman's  office  and  were 
assured  within  hours  that  not  only  was  she 
well  but  that  she  was  preparing  to  depart  for 
the  U.S. 

St.  Paul:  After  months  of  work  with  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  St. 
Paul  girl  and  her  alien  husband  were  able  to 
be  admitted  for  permanent  residence. 

St.  Paul:  A  veteran's  wife  called  for  emer- 
gency help  concerning  her  husband.  Unfor- 
tunately an  injury  had  been  overlooked  in  a 
medical  examination  following  an  accident. 
The  wife  called  to  the  Veterans  Hospital 
about  getting  him  admitted.  Mistakenly  the 
hospital  said  they  could  not  take  him.  Des- 
perate, the  wife  called  on  Congressman 
Karth.  Within  an  hour  the  veteran  was  ad- 
mitted .  .  .  and  was  there  for  several  months 
after  It  was  discovered  the  patient  had  a 
broken  back. 

St.  Paul:  A  young  man.  greatly  matured  In 
comparison  with  his  earlier  years  in  military, 
asked  for  help  In  correcting  his  discharge 
certificate.  Discharge  was  finally  changed, 
after  very  extended  period  of  work. 

St.  Paul :  Effort  over  a  one-year  period — 
including  direct  discussion  with  the  head  of 
the  Army — to  correct  a  major  Injustice  to  a 
Private  First  Class. 

Stillwater:  A  retired  couple  had  run  Into 
a  problem  with  their  Social  Security  bene- 
fits. Immediate  help  was  given  to  work  out 
the  difficulty  with  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration. 

White  Bear  Lake:  Help  sought  In  getting 
compassionate  transfer  of  military  son  be- 
cause of  serious  illness  of  parents.  After  ex- 
tensive correspondence  and  negotiation, 
transfer  approved. 

Newport:  Disabled  father  asked  for  assist- 
ance and  advice  on  a  military  hardship  dis- 
charge for  only  son.  Numerous  letters,  tele- 
phone calls  and  meetings  with  military  au- 
thorities. Discharge  approved. 

St.  Paul:  Small  business  firm  asked  for 
help  In  getting  on  Department  of  Defense 
list  for  purchase  of  surplus  materials.  Ar- 
ranged with  the  Department. 
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REPORT  TO  13TH  DISTRICT 
RESIDENTS 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  uxtNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  in 
past  years,  I  am  again  this  year  report- 
ing to  the  citizens  of  the  13th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois  on  matters 
which  have  come  before  the  Congress. 

The  report  covering  the  90th  Congress 
follows : 
Congressman     Donald     Rcmsteu)     Reports 

Prom  Washington,  on  not  90th  Congress, 

Sbcond  Session 
CRmcAi,  NKxo  roR  A  modern  congress  and  a 
Nrw  campaign  spending  law 

We  live  In  a  time  of  rapid  change.  Whether 
that  change  will  be  divisive  and  erratic,  or 
thoughtTul  and  constructive  depends  in  part 
on  the  U.S.  Congress.  Recent  events  In  our 
country  have  emphasized  the  critical  need 
for  democratic  Institutions  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times 

The  congress  of  the  United  State*  Is  the 
representative  Federal  Institution  in  our 
society.  Regrettably.  It  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  furthest  behind  In  modernizing  Its  pro- 
cedures to  cope  with  the  problems  of  the 
20th  Century.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Congress 
must  function  as  an  efflclent  instrument  of 
government.  It  is  equally  clear  that  It  does 
not.  We  cannot  afford  the  continued  Impre- 
cise and  unresponsive  legislative  solutions 
which  the  present  "horse  and  buggy"  rules 
and  procedures  of  the  Congress  were  de- 
signed to  produce.  It  Is  also  of  the  utmost 
Importance  that  the  tirchalc  laws  pertaining 
to  campaign  spending  be  updated.  Present 
election  laws  contain  loopholes  which  make 
a  mockery  of  the  theory  that  the  public  has 
a  right  to  know  who  contributes  to  p>olltlcal 
campaigns  and  how  that  money  Is  spent. 

Because  of  our  belief  In  an  effective  Con- 
gress and  In  above-board  campaign  spend- 
ing laws,  a  number  of  Congressmen  and  I 
launched  an  effort  to  rescue  bills  providing 
for  Congressional  Reform  and  Election  Re- 
form. By  using  the  parliamentary  rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  we  have  at- 
tempted to  convince  the  House  Majority 
leadership  of  the  necessity  for  bringing  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1967  (S. 
356)  and  the  Election  Reform  Act  of  1968 
(H.R.  11233)  out  of  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  Ploor  of  the  House,  be- 
fore adjournment  and  under  completely  of>en 
riiles,  so  that  the  House  Members  oould 
work  their  will  and,  hopefully,  pass  mean- 
ingful reform  legislation.  The  Senate  acted 
over  a  year  ago  to  approve  legislation  pro- 
viding for  both  Congressional  and  election 
reforms. 

We  have  made  some  progress  We  succeeded 
in  helping  to  bring  these  lm(>ort&nt  Issues 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  people  and 
In  winning  strong,  new  support  within  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Prom  September 
10,  when  our  small  group  of  15  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  announced  Its 
Intention  to  work  for  action  on  these  reform 
bills,  our  ranks  multiplied  steadily  and,  on 
September  23,  we  were  able  to  present  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  a  letter  urging  the 
scheduling  of  both  reform  measures  which 
was  signed  by  more  than  130  Republican 
Members  of  the  House.  In  addition,  a  num- 
ber of  concerned  Democrats  have  Joined  our 
cause. 

There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  one  of  the 
first  orders  of  business  In  the  next  Con- 
gress— the  91  St  Congress,  to  be  elected  on 
November   5tb — must   be   the   consideration 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  Congressional  Reform  and  Election  Re- 
form measures.  But  It  Is  most  unfortunate 
that  these  reform  measures  could  not  have 
passed  In  the  90th  Congress  so  that  the  9l6t 
Congress  could  have  been  organized  under 
new  rules.  Implementation  of  some  changes 
may  now  be  delayed  until  1971  when  the 
92nd  Congress  Is  organized. 

Pollowlng  are  a  few  of  the  provisions  of 
these  reform  bills: 

Congressional  reform  (Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act.  S.  365)  :  The  bill  would  better 
enable  House  smd  Senate.Commlttees  to  draft 
and  shape  sound  legislation  by:  opening  bus- 
iness meetings  of  Committees  and  requiring 
public  disclosure  of  Committee  votes;  re- 
stricting proxy  voting;  providing  for  live  tele- 
casting and  broadcasting  of  hearings;  pro- 
viding the  Minority  the  right  to  adequate 
staff,  to  call  witnesses,  and  to  file  additional 
views  to  Committee  and  Conference  reports; 
and  the  realignment  of  some  Committee  Ju- 
risdictions. 

Purther.  the  bill  strengthens  Congressional 
effectiveness  and  control  over  budget  mat- 
ters by:  Improving  the  budget  document: 
providing  automatic  data  processing  of  Fed- 
eral budget  Information;  reorganizing  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  participate  more 
fully  m  the  budget  process;  requiring  man- 
datory rollcall  votes  on  appropriations  bills; 
and  requiring  closer  examination  of  multi- 
agency  programs.  In  addition,  the  bill  Im- 
proves the  sources  of  Information  for  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate,  as  well  as  for 
the  general  public,  by  Improving  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  increased  Committee  staffing. 
Finally,  the  bill  strengthens  the  Congress 
by:  creating  a  permanent  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  operations;  revising  regu- 
lations governing  House  and  Senate  Pages 
and  the  Capitol  Guide  Service;  removing 
postmasters  and  rural  letter  carriers  from 
the  patronage  system;  and  giving  greater 
authority  for  the  elected  ofBcers  of  each 
house  to  supervise  employees  under  their 
Jurisdiction.  The  bill  amends  the  Federal 
Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  by:  requiring 
more  complete  disclosure  of  lobbying  expend- 
itures; tightening  registration  requirements; 
and  requiring  the  disclosure  of  arrangements 
of  contingent  fees  for  purposes  of  Influenc- 
ing legislation. 

Election  reform  (Election  Reform  Act  of 
1968.  H.R.  11233)  :  This  bill  completely  over- 
hauls the  Federal  election  laws  pertaining  to 
campaign  fund-raising  and  spending  In  Fed- 
eral elections.  Encompassed  Is  the  full  range 
of  the  Federal  election  process.  Including 
g^eneral  and  primary  elections,  conventions 
of  political  parties,  primaries  to  select  dele- 
gates to  national  nominating  conventions  or 
to  express  preferences  for  the  nomination  of 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President. 
Specifically,  the  bill  prohibits  contributions 
by  any  one  Individual  in  excess  of  (6.000 
during  any  calendar  yeair  to  any  single  can- 
didate and/or  committees  supporting  him: 
prohibits  the  use  of  political  contributions 
for  personal  purposes;  requires  comprehen- 
sive reports  of  campaign  finances  on  a  peri- 
odic basis;  establishes  a  five-member  bipar- 
tisan Federal  Elections  Commission;  and  re- 
quires reporting  of  gifts  and  honorariums  In 
excess  of  8100. 

OUTSTANDING    TOUNO    KEN 

Congratulations  are  In  order  for  the  rec- 
ord number  of  young  men  from  the  13th 
District  who  earned  appointment  to  the  U.S. 
service  academies  in  classes  which  began  In 
June.  1968.  They  are: 

U.S.  Air  Force  Academy:  Herbert  W.  Brown 
of  Arlington  Heights;  Vaughn  S.  Clauson  of 
Skokle;  Arthur  O.  Compton  of  Glencoe; 
David  L.  Klrchner  of  Arlington  Helghte;  and 
Paul  H.  Sieger.  Jr..  of  Arlington  Heights. 

U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy:  Barry  L. 
Butter  of  Olenvlew  and  Joseph  P.  Smith  of 
Arlington  Heights. 
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U.S.  MlUtary  Academy:  Alan  T.  and  Mark 
W.  E^rnst  of  Rolling  Meadows;  Jeffrey  Harris 
of  Wlnnetka;  David  B.  Levin  of  Skokle;  and 
David  B.  Roper  of  Glenvlew. 

U.S.  Naval  Academy:  Daniel  L.  Baas  of 
Evanston;  Geoffrey  E.  Grant  of  Wlnnetka; 
and  James  D.  Hall  of  Kenllworth. 

A    VOTE    STTMMART 

A  summary  covering  many  of  the  Issues 
which  were  considered  during  the  90th 
Congress,  full  details  on  any  aspect  of  the 
work  of  the  90th  Congress,  and  compre- 
hensive statements  on  such  Issues  as  the 
Draft  and  Congressional  and  Election  re- 
forms, are  available  on  request  through  our 
Washington  office.  House  OfBce  Building. 
Washington,  DC.  205W. 

ACTIVrrTES    IN    THE    13TH    DISTRICT 

During  the  90th  Congress,  I  have  made 
33  trips  to  the  13th  District  to  meet  with 
groups  and  Individuals  and  to  fulfill  as  many 
Invitations  as  possible  We  try  to  arrange 
office  hours  at  our  District  office  at  frequent 
Intervals  so  that  residents  can  stop  by  to 
discuss  matters  of  mutual  interest.  Residents 
wishing  to  arrange  appointments  may  tele- 
phone the  District  office,  328-2011,  and  we 
will  make  every  effort  to  arrange  a  conven- 
ient time. 

VOTES    TOR    ECONOMY 

During  the  90th  Congress,  more  than  28,000 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced.  A  great 
many  of  those  which  passed  involved  the  ap- 
propriation of  tax  dollars.  I  opposed  a  number 
of  measures  which  would  have  allocated 
millions  of  dollars  for  various  "pork  barrel" 
public  works  projects,  and  supported  a  suc- 
cessful motion  to  reduce  by  M  billion  the 
level  of  spending  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Minority  (outnumbered  almost 
2-1)  was  not  always  able  to  secure  sp>endlne 
cuts  where  cuts  seemed  essential.  Neverthe- 
less, our  efforts  resulted  In  a  significant  dol- 
lar savings  for  the  overburdened  taxpayer. 

GUN    CONTROL 

Pew  Issues  during  my  six  years  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  brought  me  as  much 
mall  as  the  Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act 
which  passed  the  House  with  my  support  in 
late  July.  I  had  previously  supported  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968,  which  contained  provisions  to  con- 
trol the  Interstate  sale  of  handguns. 

While  Federal  restrictions  on  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  firearms  and  ammunition  are 
not  a  complete  answer  to  the  problems  of 
violence  and  crime,  the  enactment  of  reason- 
able controls  should  make  It  possible  to  pre- 
vent the  acquisition  of  firearms  by  at  least 
some  of  those  more  lUcely  to  misuse  them  and 
thereby  help  to  reduce  crimes  of  violence 
Involving  guns.  The  firearms  legislation 
passed  by  the  House,  which  does  not  Include 
Federal  registration  or  licensing.  Is,  on  bal- 
ance, a  sound  step  forward. 

VIETNAM 

The  war  In  Vietnam  continues  with  no 
end  In  sight.  Evidence  to  date  indicates  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  unlikely  to  Eillow 
real  progress  In  the  Paris  talks  at  this  time, 
and  i>®rhap6  not  until  after  the  November 
elections.  This  Is  a  tragic  prospect.  In  a  tragic 
war,  marked  by  a  series  of  tragic  mistakes. 

Clearly,  it  has  proven  to  be  a  mistake  to 
have  assumed  that  a  series  of  South  Viet- 
namese governments,  weakened  by  corrup- 
tion, ineptness,  and  unresponsiveness,  could 
marshall  the  support  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  the  degree  necessary  to  achieve 
the  stated  goals.  Once  free  of  the  rhetoric 
of  the  last  four  years  and  of  the  tendency 
to  attempt  to  Justify,  or  prove  out,  theories 
long  since  proven  to  have  been  erroneous, 
the  United  States  must  and  can  find  an  ac- 
ceptable way  to  de-Amerlcanlze  the  war  as  so 
many  of  us  have  been  urging.  Thus,  while 
the  prosi>ect8  for  i>eace  may  not  be  bright 
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In  Parts  at  the  moment,  the  discussions 
there  remain  at  least  a  hope  for  a  sensible 
solution. 

LEGISLATION   SPONSORED 

Part  Of  a  Congressman's  responsibilities 
consists  of  helping  to  identify  problem  areas 
and  Initiating  action  to  resolve  them.  Dur- 
ing the  90th  Congress,  I  introduced  and 
sponsored  various  bills  and  resolutions. 
Among  them  were: 

Commission  on  Federal  Budget  Priorities: 
To  require  a  thorough  analysis  of  Executive 
Branch  programs  with  an  eye  toward  a  re- 
ordering of  priorities. 

Amendment  to  NASA  authorization  bill: 
To  establish  an  Aerospace  Safety  Review 
Board  In  NASA  to  prevent  such  tragedies  as 
the  Apollo-204  fire  of  January,  1967,  In  which 
three  Astronauts  lost  their  lives. 

Social  security  benefits:  To  raise  from 
$1,500  to  $3,600  the  amount  of  annual  In- 
come an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing Social  Security  benefits.  

Others:  Tax  credits  for  education  expenses, 
to  permit  individual  tax  credits  for  parents 
and  others  financing  students  In  college; 
Pollution  Control  Act.  to  provide  tax  Incen- 
tives for  Industry  to  Install  facilities  to  con- 
trol air  and  water  pollution;  Joint  Commit- 
tee To  Study  the  Draft,  to  examine  alterna- 
tive methods  of  recruiting  military  man- 
power. 

VISITORS  AND  VIEWS 

visitors  to  Washington  from  the  13th  Dis- 
trict are  always  welcome  in  our  office  in  the 
House  Office  Building.  If  you  are  planning 
a  trip  to  the  Nation's  Capital,  write  ahead 
and  let  us  know  you  are  coming  so  that  we 
may  assist  In  making  your  visit  a  more  en- 
joyable one. 

Also,  your  comments  and  views  on  mat- 
ters before  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
always  welcome.  Our  office  Is  open  through- 
out the  year  and  your  letters,  requests,  and 
problems  are  given  a  high  priority.  Com- 
munications may  be  addressed  to:  U.S.  Rep. 
Donald  Rumsfeld.  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC.  20515.  I  look  forward  to 
hearing  from  you. 

A   PRECIOUS  RIGHT 

Voting  Is  one  of  the  most  precious  rights 
of  citizenship.  In  exercising  this  right,  take 
note  of  these  important  dates : 

Friday,  October  25 — Last  day  to  apply  by 
mall  for  absentee  ballots. 

Thursday,  October  31 — Last  day  to  file  ab- 
sentee  application   with    County   Clerk. 

Saturday,  November  2 — (Noon)  Last  day 
to  vote  In  person  at  County  Clerk's  office. 

Tuesday.  November  5 — Election  Day,  6:00 
a.m.  to  6:00  p.m. 

A  PERSONAL   MESSAGE 

During  the  six  yeatrs  I  have  served  as  your 
Representative  In  the  United  States  Congress, 
I  have  been  constantly  reminded  of  your 
deep  interest  in  public  affairs.  Today,  more 
than  ever  before,  the  thoughtful  comments 
on  the  vital  Issues  show  a  deep  concern  and 
an  alertness  to  the  problems  facing  our  na- 
tion. 

Justice,  liberty,  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual, equality  of  opportumty.  individual 
responsibility — are  values  we  share.  In  a  re- 
cent speech,  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  John  W.  Gardner  said : 

"A  nation  Is  held  together  by  shared  values, 
shared  beliefs,  shared  attitudes.  That  Is  what 
enables  a  people  to  maintain  a  cohesive  so- 
ciety despite  the  frustrations  and  tensions  of 
dally  life.  That  Is  what  enables  them  to  rise 
above  the  Inevitable  confilcts  and  divisions 
that  plague  any  society." 

The  actions  of  Government  can  divide  or 
unify.  To  serve  us  well  Government  must 
be  a  modern,  efficient  servant,  sensitive  and 
responsive  to  people's  needs.  The  best  hope 
of  every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  America 
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lies  in  replacing  outworn  ideas  with  freab, 
workable  new  ones.  And  in  the  process,  up- 
dating those  lasting  ideas  that  still  make 
sense  for  today  and  tomorrow.  Thoughtful 
change,  responsible  change,  is  urgently 
needed  today.  The  nature  of  that  change  Is 
up  to  us,  as  citizens. 

Constructive  change,  vrtthln  the  frame- 
work of  our  shared  values,  is  the  one  unifier 
that  all  groups  and  all  interests,  now  seem- 
ingly so  at  odds,  can  agree  on  and  work  to- 
ward, together.  It  Is  the  best  hope  for  weld- 
ing our  nation,  healing  its  wounds,  and 
moving  America  forward  again. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  strange 
case  of  Harold  Banks  is  but  one  of  many 
such  skeletons  in  the  closet  of  the  past  8 
years.  It  is  imperative  in  the  public 
interest — the  people's  right  to  know — 
that  this  country  have  a  Department  of 
Justice  headed  by  an  Attorney  General 
who  will,  in  fact  and  truth,  "dig  past  the 
silence"  referred  to  in  the  interesting 
article  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  this  date,  by  James  Kilpatrlck.  To 
help  in  this  worthy  cause  it  is  to  be  fer- 
vently hoped  that  the  voters  of  America 
will,  next  November  5,  give  Republican 
control  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  electing  Republican  candidates  for  the 
House  nationwide. 

If  the  House  goes  Republican  there  will 
then  be  Republican  control  of  commit- 
tees with  their  investigating  power  under 
oath  by  subpena,  subject  to  penalties  of 
perjury.  I  suspect  that  in  such  an  event 
there  will  be  disclosures  even  more  dis- 
turbing than  those  of  Mr.  Kilpatrlck  in 
this  excellent  column.  And,  Mr.  Speak- 
er— shades  of  Bobby  Baker  and  com- 
pany— it  really  is  about  time.  The  article 
follows : 
The  Banks  Case:  Digging  Past  the  Silence 

Nearly  three  months  have  elap>sed  since 
Jerry  Landauer  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
broke  the  story  of  the  Amazing  Coincidence 
of  Harold  Banks  and  the  100  Grand.  It  Is  still 
more  amazing,  when  you  come  to  think 
about  It,  that  both  Banks  and  the  story  have 
dropped  Into  limbo. 

If  it  were  not  for  Sen.  Paul  Fannin  of 
Arizona,  this  whole  affair  might  have  been 
hushed  up  altogether;  but  Pannln,  a  very 
Junior  senator,  Is  showing  the  bullpup 
tendencies  that  may  yet  make  him  a  bull- 
dog In  the  pedigree  of  Williams,  McClellan, 
Pastore  and  Morse.  These  are  the  guys  who 
never  give  up. 

Fannin  is  determined  to  find  out  exactly 
what  happened  last  spring  when  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  refused  Canada's  request 
for  the  extradition  of  Harold  Chamberlain 
Banks.  Thus  far.  Fannin  has  gotten  abso- 
lutely nowhere,  but  so  long  as  he  keeps  dig- 
ging Into  the  garbage,  the  smell  wUl  not  die 
down, 

Canadians  know  the  story;  Americans  may 
have  lost  track  of  the  facts.  Banks  is  the 
No.  1  troubleshooter  and  brassknucks  man 
for  the  Seamans  International  Union  (STU). 
He  was  dispatched  to  Canada  back  In  1949. 
when  the  leading  maritime  union  of  that 
day — the    Communist-dominated    Canadian 
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Seaman's  Union — was  creating  chaos  In 
Canadian  shipping.  Peter  Gzowskl,  writing  In 
Macleans,  recalls  that  the  Canadian  union 
had  pulled  66  strikes  and  work  stoppages  in 
a  span  of  12  months. 

For  a  few  months.  Banks  was  a  hero.  He 
matched  his  own  goons  against  the  goons 
of  the  CSU.  After  a  few  broken  bones  and 
gunshot  wounds.  Banks  effectively  drove  the 
CSU  out  of  business.  His  own  SIU  muscled 
In  by  organizing  157  crews  the  first  year. 

Then  the  party  got  really  rough.  Banks 
proceeded  to  run  the  SIU  in  Canada  with  a 
ruthless  hand.  He  created  his  own  personal 
blackUst — a  "Do  Not  Ship"  list—  that  finally 
contained  the  names  of  2.000  sailors  offensive 
to  him.  When  the  "DNS"  list  was  declared  Il- 
legal, he  blandly  created  a  substitute  for  It — 
an  "ROC"  list,  meaning  "Report  of  Charges." 
by  which  he  could  keep  a  rank  and  file  sailor 
from  ever  getting  a  Job. 

Eventually,  these  oppressive  tactics  pro- 
duced rebellion.  One  violent  incident  fol- 
lowed another.  In  1964,  Banks  himself  was 
convicted  for  conspiring  to  commit  assault. 
The  charge  was  that  he  paid  81.000  to  "Big 
John"  Kasper.  former  bodyguard  to  Dave 
Beck,  to  teach  a  lesson  to  an  upstart  mer- 
chant captain.  The  lesson  Included  a  double 
rupture  and  a  fractured  skull. 

Banks  was  sentenced  to  five  years  In 
prison.  Released  on  bond  pending  an  appeal, 
he  Jumped  his  bail  and  fled  to  the  United 
States.  This  was  last  winter.  Canada  at  once 
applied  for  extradition  under  the  Webster- 
Ashburton  Treaty  of  1842,  basing  its  peti- 
tion upon  the  perjury  committed  by  Banks 
In  a  related  investigation. 

A  U.S.  commissioner  recommended  that 
extradition  be  approved.  Secretary  Rusk's 
legal  adviser  concurred.  But  Rusk  let  Banks 
go  free.  He  had  received  a  memorandtmi  from 
Labor  Secretary  Wirtz,  he  said,  urging  clem- 
ency. (Fannin's  repeated  requests  for  the 
text  of  the  memorandum  have  been  ignored.) 
Two  well-connected  lawyers  also  were  active 
In  Banks'  behalf — Myer  Peldman,  former 
White  House  counsel  to  Kennedy  and  John- 
son, and  Abram  Chayes,  former  State  Depart- 
ment legal  adviser.  On  March  25,  Rusk  made 
his  generosity  final:  Banks  could  stay  in 
the  U.S. 

Now  observe:  Nine  days  passed.  On  April  3, 
as  Jerry  Landauer  broke  the  story,  the  SIU's 
Political  Activity  Donation  Committee  con- 
tributed 8100,000  to  the  Democratic  party, 
in  the  form  of  20  checks  for  85,000  each; 
most  of  the  checks  went  to  dummy  Hum- 
phrey-for-Presldent  committees.  It  seems  an 
astounding  coincidence. 

Many  of  us  recall  the  "Nixon  fund"  eight 
years  ago;  we  remember  what  hell  was  raised 
about  that.  We  recollect  jxxjr  Sherman 
Adams,  banished  to  Siberia  for  accepting  a 
vicuna  coat.  More  recently,  we  remember  how 
the  roof  fell  in  on  Sen.  Chuck  Percy,  whose 
innocent  friends  proposed  to  raise  a  sup- 
plementary fund  for  his  expenses.  Why  the 
thunderous  silence  from  the  liberal  press  on 
the  matter  of  Hal  Banks  and  the  hundred 
grand? 

Jerry  Landauer  merits  a  Pulitzer  for 
his  story;  and  Sen.  Fannin,  if  he  ever  gets  at 
the  truth,  will  deserve  a  pat  on  the  back  for 
p>ersistence. 


CONGRESSMAN  JACK  EDWARDS  RE- 
PORTS ON  1968  CONGRESSIONAL 
ACTIVITY 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr.     EDWARDS     of    Alabama.     Mr. 
Speaker,  following  is  my  report  to  the 
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people  of  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  Alabama  on  this  year's  work  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

This  U  my  fourth  annual  year-end  report 
as  your  representative  In  Congreoe.  Many  Im- 
portant Issues  have  confronted  this  nation 
during  19(38:  Issues  that  have  vitally  con- 
cerned the  citizens  of  the  Plrst  Congres- 
sional District  of  Alabama.  During  this  year. 
I  have  received  from  you  approximately 
20.000  letters  In  which  you  expreoeed  your 
views  on  these  Important  Issues.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  give  you  prompt  and  responsive 
answers.  The  purpose  of  this  year-end  re- 
port Is  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on  some  of 
these  Issues.  In  my  opinion,  well  Informed 
citizens  are  the  great  hope  of  this  country. 


Peace  negotiations  have  been  going  on 
since  May  13  with  no  visible  sign  of  a 
diplomatic  settlement  In  the  near  future.  We 
know  from  past  experience  that  the  com- 
munists follow  the  theory  of  talk  and  talk, 
fight  and  fight,  kill  and  kill.  One  would  think 
that  the  administration  would  have  learned 
something  from  the  negotiations  In  Korea 
and  Laos.  Experience  would  Indicate  that 
the  communists  are  prepared  to  drag  our 
patience  to  the  limit. 

While  tne  talks  continue.  Saigon  Is  be- 
ing' shellAT  almost  dally,  troops  and  sup- 
plies are  moving  from  the  North  constantly 
and  we  foolishly  continue  our  refusal  to 
drop  bombs  on  North  Viet  Nam. 

I  hope  the  peace  talks  will  produce  some 
quick  results.  If  not.  then  over  200.000  Amer- 
ican casualties,  we  must  either  use  our  mili- 
tary strength  for  victory  or  admit  that  we 
don't  have  the  will  to  win  and  stop  this 
senseless  killing  of  our  boys.  We  must  do  one 
or   the   other. 

CBIMZ 

Willie  the  population  has  Increased  10 '"r 
In  the  last  7  years,  crime  has  Increased  88 %. 
No  community  Is  immune  from  this  tre- 
mendous increase.  Permissiveness  seems  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day.  We  passed  a  crime 
bill  this  year  which  I  hope  will  curb  the 
Supreme  Court  In  some  of  its  decisions  that 
seem  to  offer  more  protection  to  the  criminal 
than  the  victim.  It  Is  too  early  to  tell  how 
well  the  new  law  is  going  to  work,  but  it  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  already  decided  not  to  use  some  of 
the  anti-crime  authority  incorporated  into 
the  law. 

FOREIGN    An> 

Recently,  a  $1.6  bilUon  Foreign  Aid  appro- 
priation bill  passed  the  House.  This  is  a 
staggering  figure  and  yet  it  is  the  lowest 
foreign  aid  appropriation  In  history.  So  I 
guess  we  can  be  thankful  for  small  favors. 
But  this  program  really  needs  looking  into 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  it  will  get  a  complete 
overhaul  next  year.  I  cannot  support  it  as 
long  as  It  helps  those  countries  that  are 
assisting  North  Viet  Nam  and  other  commu- 
nist activities. 

WATWIWATS 

The  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  has  -been  ap- 
proved by  everyone  In  authority  and  Just 
as  soon  as  money  is  available,  construction 
win  commence.  This  will  be  a  great  day  for 
our  part  of  the  country. 

Work  along  the  Alabama  River  at  the 
Miller's  Perry  and  Claiborne  Dams  Is  pro- 
gressing well.  The  Hollingers  Island  Channel 
study  is  coming  along  and  hopefully  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  will  have  finished  its 
report  in  the  next  month  or  so.  We  will  be 
trying  to  get  authorization  early  next  year 
for  this  channel  which  will  serve  the  new 
Theodore  Industrial  District. 

Corps  of  Engineer  studies  are  also  in  prog- 
ress covering  Mobile  Bay.  Bayou  la  Batre  and 
Bayou  Coden. 
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TAMM    PaOBLJEMS 

I  think  we  have  come  to  the  point  where 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress  finally 
agree  thAt  the  present  farm  program  is  not 
working.  It  Is  costly,  lll-concelved  and  be- 
cause of  It,  farm  Income  has  gone  down, 
farmers  are  leaving  the  farms  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  and  the  general  health 
of  the  farm  economy  has  deteriorated  sub- 
stantially. 

I  think  we  can  look  for  a  new  approach 
to  the  farm  problem  in  19691 

ANTnilOT  -LAW 

After  the  whole  nation  witnessed  the  tur- 
moil, violence  and  destruction  that  occurred 
In  Chicago  during  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  we  logically  assumed  that  the 
Attorney  General  would  prosecute  those  who 
planned  and  carried  out  the  riots.  We  passed 
a  law  earlier  this  session  that  gave  him  the 
necessary  authority.  Well,  as  you  might  have 
guessed,  so  far  he  has  done  nothing.  Ramsey 
Clark  dldnt  want  the  law  in  the  first  place, 
and  It  loolcs  as  If  he  Is  determined  not  to 
use  It. 

MERCHANT    MABINE 

A  tremendous  effort  was  made  by  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  to 
come  up  with  legislation  designed  to  save 
our  Merchant  Marine.  But  once  again,  we 
ran  head-on  Into  the  Administration.  The 
result — back  where  we  started.  We  cannot 
give  up!  The  U.S.  Merchant  fleet  built  In 
American  yards  and  manned  by  American 
seamen  must  have  the  Immediate  attention 
of  the  new  administration  In  January.  Hope- 
fully, we  will  get  some  support  so  that  we 
can  have  a  new  Merchant  Marine  program 
In  operation  at  an  early  date. 

GOVERNMENT    WELFARE    OR    GOOD    JOBS? 

The  effort  In  Washington  to  make  It  easier 
to  get  on  the  welfare  rolls  continues.  I  hap- 
pen to  believe  that  the  good  people  In  the 
Plrst  District  of  Alabama  would  rather  have 
a  good  paying  Job  than  a  hand-out.  There- 
fore, during  1968,  as  In  previous  years,  I  have 
worked  with  local  community  leaders  In  an 
effort  to  bring  new  Industry  and  new  Jobs  to 
Southwest  Alabama.  Many  of  our  towns  have 
active  new-Industry  programs.  As  always. 
I  stand  ready  to  go  anywhere  at  anytime  to 
talk  to  a  responsible  prospect. 

At  the  same  time.  I  have  supported  legis- 
lation to  assist  our  people  to  become  better 
trained  and  prepared  for  new  Job  oppor- 
tunities. 

TAX    BILL 

When  the  legislative  package  calling  for  a 
10":.  surcharge  on  the  Income  tax  and  a  t6 
billion  reduction  In  federal  spending  was 
before  the  House  earlier  this  year.  I  voted 
against  it.  I  argued  there  should  be  a  sharp 
reduction  In  federal  spending  rather  than  a 
tax  increase.  I  argued  that  no  priorities  were 
spelled  out  and  therefore  we  didn't  even  know 
where  the  $6  billion  cut  was  coming  from. 

The  Congress  bowed  up  Its  back  and  cut 
about  94  billion  from  appropriations  bills. 
But  significantly,  the  President's  "Great 
Society  "  welfare  programs  have  escaped  the 
economy  axe. 

The  President  has  again  put  a  freeze  on 
highway  funds  to  the  tune  of  $200  million, 
although,  m  my  opinion,  he  has  no  right  to 
do  this  and  I  have  told  him  so. 

Some  farm  programs  have  been  unneces- 
sarily curtailed. 

In  short,  meaningful  spending  cuts  have 
not  been  made,  and  those  cuts  that  have  been 
made  have  been  In  the  wrong  place. 

What  this  all  means  is  that  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968  the  federal  budget 
deficit  was  a  little  over  $25  billion.  The  cost  of 
living  continues  to  rise  and  as  government 
competes  with  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  for  money,  Interest  rates  have  alao 
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reached  new  highs.  The  national  debt  is  at 
an  all-time  high  of  about  $360  billion,  i 
repeat,  the  answer  is  a  sharp  reduction  in 
federal  spending. 


HUBERT  ASPIRES  TO  THE  JET  SET 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   tLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  an 
address  here  In  Washington  Monday, 
Vice  President  Humphrey  energetically 
announced  that  If  elected  President,  he 
would  dash  off  to  annual  stimmlt  meet- 
ings with  the  dictators  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  history  of  summit  conference.s 
clearly  demonstrates  the  pitfalls  of  such 
grandstand  performances.  This  morn- 
ing's Chicago  Tribune  carried  a  verj- 
timely  historical  analysis  which  I  trust 
will  receive  the  Vice  President's  atten- 
tion and  which  might  enlighten  him. 
HiTBERT  Aspires  to  the  Jet  Set 

Falling  to  light  any  bonfires  at  home. 
Hubert  Humphrey  fixed  his  eyes  on  distant 
vistas  yesterday  and  stated  that,  if  elected 
President,  he  woiild  seek  annual  "summit" 
meetings  with  the  leaders  of  Soviet  Russia. 
He  explained,  unnecessarily,  that  these 
would  be  "at  the  highest  level."  meaning 
that  he  would  be  there  with  Aleksei  Kosygin 
and  Leonid  Brezhnev,  provided  there  Is  not 
another  palace  revolution  In  the  Kremlin 
such  as  unseated  Nikolai  Khrushchev. 

Hubert's  urge  to  travel — and,  It  goes  with- 
out saying,  to  talk,  for  that  Is  his  long  suit- 
seems  to  us  the  best  of  all  reasons  for  per- 
manently rusticating  him  In  his  country  seat 
at  Waverly,  Minn.,  where  he  would  be  safely 
out  of  harm's  way.  We  have  been  having  sum- 
mit meetings  for  more  than  25  years,  and 
the  best  that  can  be  said  of  them  Is  that  they 
were  futile.  The  rest  of  the  time  they  were 
disasters. 

Franklin  Roosevelt's  war-time  forays  to 
Casablanca,  Quebec.  Tehran,  and  Yalta  were 
productive  of  nothing  but  near-fatal  blun- 
ders which  handed  eastern  Europe  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Communists  and  con- 
sigfned  Nationalist  China  to  Mao's  phrenetic 
version  of  communism.  Old  Moosejaw  tuned 
up  for  these  expeditions  by  mef>tlng  Church- 
ill on  the  high  seas,  while  the  United  States 
was  theoretically  neutral,  and  signing  a 
contract  to  Jump  Into  war  as  soon  as  he  could 
manage  it. 

Harry  Truman  went  to  Potsdam  and  he 
and  his  seconds,  in  a  fit  of  absent-minded- 
ness, failed  to  make  provision  for  safe 
access  to  the  ;.llled  zones  In  Berlin.  Stalin's 
conquests  were  confirmed  and  augumented 
at  this  meeting. 

President  Elsenhower,  none  deterred, 
scheduled  three  summits  in  hia  day.  The 
first,  at  Geneva  in  1955.  was  a  washout,  but 
Premier  Bulganln  credited  Mr.  Eisenhower 
with  devising  "the  martini  road  of  peace  and 
friendship."  Bulganln  showed  the  usual 
symptoms  of  the  addict  when  he  patted  a  re- 
porter on  the  head  and  said  sadly.  "I  want 
to  be  young."  The  martini  Is  like  that.  It  In- 
duces self-commlseratlon  and  a  yearning  for 
things  that  are  not  to  be. 

The  next  session  was  with  Premier  Kru- 
shchfv  at  the  Presidential  retreat  at  Gamp 
David.  An  undeflnable  essence  known  as  "the 
spirt  of  Camp  David"  was  generated,  but  was 
dissipated  at  the  third  and  final  conference  In 
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Paris  In  May.  1960.  Khrushchev  broke  up  the 
meeting  before  It  started  becatise  an  Ameri- 
can U-2  spy  plane  had  been  downed  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  figured  that  he  would  scut- 
tle the  conference  on  any  convenient  pre- 
text, because  the  time  fuse  he  had  lit  in  the 
hope  of  blasting  the  western  allies  out  of 
Berlin  sputtered  when  he  saw  that  the  United 
States,  Prance,  and  Britain  were  in  no  mood 
for  appeasement. 

The  last  of  these  meaningless  chlnfests 
brought  President  Johnpon  and  Koeygln  to- 
gether In  June,  1967,  at  a  house  called  Holly- 
bush  on  the  campus  of  a  state  college  at 
Glassboro,  N.J.  The  "spirit  of  Hollybush"  was 
never  Isolated  and  Identified,  for  Mr.  John- 
son's customary  approach  of  "let  us  reason 
together"  was  lost  on  the  glum  Koeygln. 
Talking  to  this  robot  Is  akin  to  trying  to 
reason  with  an  unplugged  computer. 

Nevertheless,  Hubert  Is  all  for  more  sum- 
mits. It  would  be  rewarding  If  he  were  to  re- 
mind himself  that  these  get-togethers  have 
been  flops  since  the  failure  of  the  peace 
conference  between  the  Athenians  and  the 
MeUans  In  416  B.C..  when  the  spokesmen 
for  Athens  expressed  a  harsh  and  enduring 
truth  to  the  emissaries  of  Meloe : 

"You  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  right,  as 
the  world  goes.  Is  only  In  question  between 
equals  In  power,  while  the  strong  do  what 
they  can  and  the  weak  suffer  what  they 
must." 

Attest:  Czechoslovakia,  1968.  As  long  as  the 
United  States  maintains  its  strength,  sum- 
mits are  dispensable.  Only  should  we  sadly 
lag  In  power  wlU  the  Communists  seek  to 
talk,  and  then  their  time  will  have  come  to 
tell  us  their  terms  for  surrender. 


NEWSLETTER  TO  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  customarily  inform  my  con- 
stituents of  my  activities  in  Congress 
through  a  newsletter.  In  it,  I  outline 
the  legislation  in  which  I  have  had  direct 
involvement  as  well  as  a  general  summa- 
tion of  the  accomplishments  of  a  partic- 
ular Congress  and  some  details  of  my 
committee  work.  I  insert  here  a  copy  of 
my  latest  newsletter  to  my  constituents: 
Report  Prom  Washington 

Dear  Friend:  With  the  90th  Coneress  com- 
ing to  a  close.  I  believe  you  should  know — 
from  your  Congressman — what  is  happening 
here  in  Washington. 

And  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you.  If  you 
care  to  comment  on  some  issue  of  concern  to 
you.  or  if  you  have  a  problem  connected  vrtth 
the  federal  government,  do  not  hesitate  to 
contact  one  of  the  two  offices  I  maintain  to 
serve  you.  You  can  call  or  visit  my  Philadel- 
phia Office  In  Room  3036.  Federal  Court 
House.  Ninth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  or  you 
can  write  to  me  directly  In  Washington, 
Room  1128.  liongwortb  House  Ofllce  Building. 
election  to  ways  and  means  committee 

Recently.  I  was  elected — by  my  colleagues — 
to  membership  on  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  most  powerful  com- 
mittee In  either  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives.  All  tax  legislation  originates 
in  this  committee.  In  accordance  with  Arti- 
cle I,  Section  7  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
House  Rules. 

Naturally.  I  was  pleased,  not  only  because 
the  assignment  brings  a  good  deal  of  pres- 
tige—which It  does — but  because  it  will  put 
me  In  a  position  to  get  more  things  done. 
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SAVING  MONEY  FOR  PHILADELPHIA 

For  example,  I  Introduced  a  bill  which  per- 
mits federal  agencies  to  deduct  local  wage 
taxes  from  the  salaries  of  federal  employees. 
Presently,  the  city  wage  tax  must  be  paid  by 
the  individual  who  works  In  a  federal  Instal- 
lation In  Philadelphia,  in  large  bulk  amounts 
each  quarter.  The  result  is  inefficiency.  In- 
convenience to  the  Individual  and  a  great 
cost  to  the  city  government. 

Because  my  bill  concerns  taxes,  it  originates 
In  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Now 
that  I  am  on  that  committee.  I  have  a  much 
better  chance  of  getting  it  passed.  It  could 
save  Philadelphia — and  you,  the  taxpayer — 
more  than  $2,000,000  annually,  a  vital  saving, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  current  need  for 
new  revenues. 

REFORMING    THE     TAX    STRUCTtTRE     AND    CLOSING 
LOOPHOLES 

I  am  also  disturbed — and  have  been  for 
some  time — about  the  numerous  tax  loop- 
noles  through  which  a  wealthy  few  escape 
with  little  or  no  payment  while  the  average 
wage  earner  takes  it  on  the  chin.  In  1964, 
nineteen  taxpayers  reporting  incomes  of  more 
than  $1  million  paid  no  income  tax  at  all. 
Because  of  loopholes,  the  remaining  463  paid 
less  than  30'- .  even  though  the  tax  in  their 
bracket  is  70%.  It's  all  legal  because  of  the 
loopholes  written  into  the  law  but  the  time 
has  come  to  change  the  law.  I  intend  to  dedi- 
cate myself  to  this  as  a  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

The  time  has  also  come  to  adjust  the  in- 
dividual tax  exemption.  The  present  $600 
exemption  hasn't  t»een  changed  since  1948, 
although  the  cost  of  living  increase  has  re- 
duced Its  real  value  to  $420.  I  would  like  to 
see  the  Congress  raise  the  Individual  exemp- 
tlon  to  $1,000  and.  as  a  member  of  Ways  and 
Means,  will  work  to  this  end. 

MID-DECADE     CENSUS     BILL     PASSES     HOUSE 

Although  I  am  pleased  with  my  new  com- 
mittee assignment,  I  will  miss  my  former 
position  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Census  and  Statistics.  In  that  post,  I  re- 
cently held  hearings  and  led  the  Floor  fight 
for  my  bill  to  provide  for  a  five  year  Census 
of    Population. 

Today  we  are  forced  to  rely  on  1960  census 
figures  which  give  us  a  wholly  Inadeqate 
picture  of  where  our  people  are  and  how 
how  they  are  living.  I  believe  In  what  Lin- 
coin  said:  "If  we  could  first  know  where 
we  are  and  where  we  are  tending,  we  could 
better  Judge  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it." 
The  bill  passed  the  House  by  a  two  to  one 
margin. 

HEARINGS    ON  CRIME    STATISTICS 

As  Subcommittee  Chairman,  I  also  held 
hearings  on  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of 
crime  statistics.  Many  people  today  talk 
about  crime  control  but  our  hearings  clearly 
demonstrated  that  crime  will  never  be  con- 
trolled until  we  have  accurate,  reliable  data 
about  the  Incidence  and  roots  of  crime.  At 
present,  there  Is  only  one  state  in  the  nation, 
California,  which  has  a  reliable  crime  report- 
ing and  tabulation  system. 

As  a  result  of  these  hearings,  which 
brought  experts  to  Washington  from  all  over 
the  country.  I  Introduced  legislation  to  cre- 
ate a  National  Center  for  Crime  Statistics. 
The  blU  received  the  support  of  police  offi- 
cials, and  I  was  pleased  to  pee  that  It  also 
was  endorsed  editorially  in  our  own  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

(Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer) 
A  N.ATIONAL  Center  for  Crime  Statistics 
Philadelphia  Congressman  William  J. 
Green  has  introduced  a  blU  with  especially 
praiseworthy  purpose  at  a  time  when  the 
Nation's  war  on  crime  needs  to  be  better 
mobilized  and  harder  fought. 

He  proposes  the  creation  of  a  national 
crime  statistics  center  which  would  coordi- 
nate all  pertinent  data  on  criminal  activity. 
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police  records,  court  cases,  penal  systems  and 
related  fields— something  that  has  never  been 
done  before.  Representative  Green,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Census 
and  Statistics,  recently  conducted  hearings 
on  the  subject  and  found  a  vast  lack  of 
knowledge  on  which  to  base  intelligent  deci- 
sions in  flghong  crime  on  a  nationwide  basis. 
Precisely  how  much  crime  is  committed  by 
persons  out  on  ball  or  probation  or  parole  Is 
a  matter  on  which  comprehensive  statistical 
information  is  particularly  needed  There  Is 
much  generalized  evidence  to  Indicate  that 
major  reforms  should  be  Instituted  In  ball 
probation  and  parole  policies  to  curb  crime 
by  habitual  offenders.  Thorough  compilation 
of  statistics  in  this  field  well  might  give  im- 
petus to  enactment  of  reform  leglslaOon  to 
help  prevent  crime  and  to  strengthen  law 
enforcement. 

CONSUMER    protection 

During  the  current  session,  I  have  devoted 

wu!!»,'*^*l^'  """^  *°  consumer  protection 
legislation.  There  is  now  a  law  on  The  bookT 
popularly  known  as  "Truth  in  Lendmf" 
Which  requires  dealers  to  reveal  the  triie 
amount  of  interest  and  other  charges  for 
mortgages,  bank  loans,  and  installment  plans 
which  account  for  890  billion  annually 

ho^^^K^^  ^^^^  "^''  ^^^  '^  a  provision  which 
rr.?  ^"^".^  mortgage  arrangements.  I  dls- 
covered  that  many  people  were  unaware 
they  were  being  tricked  into  signing  for  a 

We°hfv^rf  ^"  "°*"  '""'^  '°^*  their  houses 
We  have  had  cases  in  Philadelphia  of  mort^ 
gage  foreclosures  and  sheriff  sales  on  furnl- 

ho'r^^.^'"'  '*''"^'*  ^'*^  ^  «""P"^  loan  for  a 
hr.t„^2''°''"?'°*  °'  ^^^  purchase  of  some 
household  goods.  Because  I  felt  that  sharn 
operators  abused  our  lenient  lending  laws  i 
spoke  against  this  practice  on  the  Floor  of 

r»°.?f  tf  ^""^  ^^'  P'«^*««<1  ^  see  corrective 
legislation  written  into  the  law.  "'=""« 

INVE,STIGATION    OF    AUTO    INSURANCE    RATES 

the  S8  billion  a  year  automobile  liabUltv  in 

Phrde'in^f""*''^-  "^^  '^'''  IndicatLrthai 
Phlladelphlans,  on  the  average,  pay  trlnle 
the  premium  rate  paid  for  the  Lme  coverage 
by  Montgomery  County  residents  ^ 

The  evidence  indicated  that  companies  dls. 
criminated  against  the  elderl^^the  ve"; 
young  minority  groups.  Industrial  worktra 
and  city  dwellers  In  general.  Often  poS 
were   canceled   with   little  notice   or  reason 

STe'as^ "^"^'^  ^"^  -'"-^'  «^«'-°"h 

Congressman  CahlU  of  New  Jersey  and   r 

decided  to  bring  this  subject  up  oneway  o^ 

the  2l°,'  ?^  ^°°8^«««-  It  was  the  first  time 
the  subject  was  mentioned  in  the  House  of 

m?rrthan*""'-    ?"^    discussion    lasted    foJ 

more    than    an    hour.    Other    Congressmen 

oined  lis.  Forbes  Magazine,  one  of  t^e  i^d° 

nofti'H"V^\'^P"*°*^''='''«  1°  the  nation  re- 
ported that  Cahlll  and  Green  had  "galvan- 
ized" the  Congress  Into  action  gaivan- 

°,'^'^°'^^^^  discussion  that  day  led  to  a  full 
scale  Congressional  investigation  of  auto  in- 
surance  practices.  Now.  the  Department  of 
Transportation  is  also  looking  into  th^  sUua. 
tlon.  Some  insurance  companies  are  begin- 
ning to  offer  more  reasonable  terms  Con- 
gressman Cahlll  and  I  are  waiting,  at  this 
point,  for  the  results  of  these  investigations 
If  federal  action  Is  needed,  we  will  not  hesl-" 
tate  to  call  for  It. 

THE  FIOHT  for  A  STHONO  MEAT  INSPECTION  LAW 

When  Blx  Congressmen,  Including  me  dis- 
covered the  facts  about  the  deplorable  state 
of  meat  Inspection  procedures  which  permit 
unclean  or  diseased  meat  on  the  tables  of 
American  families,  we  sponsored  a  tough  new 
federal  meat  inspection  law.  Our  efforts  re- 
ceived the  support  of  Ralph  Nader  and  other 
concerned  citizens  who  brought  the  problem 
to  the  attention  ol  the  American  people. 

During  this  session,  we  were  able  to  get 
a  bill  signed  into  law  to  extend  and  upgrade 
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federal  meat  Inspection.  Pennsylvania  will 
b«  a  prime  target  In  the  campaign  to  elimi- 
nate dangers  and  abuses  since  SO  %  of  all 
processed  and  36%  of  all  fresh  kUled  meat 
In  this  state  previously  escaped  inspection. 
Even  worse,  until  the  new  law  was  passed, 
there  were  only  30  state  Inspectors  covering 
1200  plants  In  our  state. 

suMMDro  or  ths   soth  concbsss 

The  90th  Congress  Is  about  to  finish  Ita 
legislative  year.  Although  many  things  re- 
main to  be  done,  a  good  deal  has  been  accom- 
plished. We  did  preserve  federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation for  all  school  children,  based  on  need. 
We  passed  legislation  to  help  to  control  all 
pollution  and  to  aid  the  curbing  of  crime 
and  juvenile  delinquency. 

We  boosted  social  security  coverage  18%, 
•o  that  34  million  elderly  Americans,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  In  Philadelphia  alone,  will 
find  It  a  little  easier  to  make  ends  meet. 

We  passed  vocational  and  higher  education 
bills,  as  well  as  a  measure  banning  discrimi- 
nation In  employment  because  of  age.  These 
three  bills  will  have  far-reaching  effects  on 
tlie  employment  opportunities  of  thousands 
of  Phlladelphlans. 

The  food  stamp  program,  which  uses  local 
groceneB  rather  than  expensively  nin  food 
dl»trlb\relon  centers,  waa  saved  from  attempts 
to  abandon  It.  This  program  alone  provides 
basic  nutrition  to  several  million  Americans, 
49.000  In  Philadelphia  alone. 

The  landmark  achievement  In  this  Con- 
gress was  In  hoxislng.  We  passed  legislation 
that  will  encourage  the  construcuon  and 
rehabilitation  of  millions  of  umts  to  house 
the  poor — but  Just  as  Important,  the  bill  had 
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articles  entitled  "A  New  Foreign  Policy 
for  America." 

The  series  offers  a  keen  insight  into  the 
complex  relationships  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  and  a  perceptive  analysis  of 
the  steps  we  as  a  nation  must  take  to 
assure  peace  and  justice  in  the  world. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  argues  cogently 
for  a  halt  in  the  bombing  of  North  Vlet- 
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These  North  Vietnamese  policies  are  hos- 
tile to  their  neighbors. 

The  proper  course  for  these  neighbors  is  to 
defend  themselves  by  building  Just  and  stable 
societies  with  adequate  security  forces  backed 
up  by  appropriate  regional  arrangements. 

The  United  States  should  contribute  to 
these  m  a  subsidiary  way,  without  assuming 
a  primary  role. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  we 
must  keep  our  "cool,"  despite  our  Justifiable 


provisions  for  low  Interest  loans  to  people     qualified  to  discuss  these  Important  pol- 


nam  as  a  step  toward  peace  He  believes  sense  of  outrage  against  the  shameless  Rus 
the  United  States  should  take  a  firm 
stance  on  the  Middle  East  situation  and 
should  keep  the  Czech  issue  before  the 
World  Court  of  opinion  in  order  to  let  the 
Soviet  Union  know  that  repression  is  not 
tolerated  in  the  20th  century.  He  urges 
fostering  better  relationships  with  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe,  but  he  sug- 
gests severing  ties  with  South  Africa 
because  of  ita  continuing  racist  policies. 
He  beMeves  the  United  States  should  sup- 
port a  two-China  policy  in  the  United 
Nations. 

Ambassador  Goldberg,  recognizing  the 
nuclear  threat  to  all  peoples  of  the  world, 
suggests  the  strengthening  of  the  United 
Nations  as  the  instrument  to  handle  the 
nuclear  age,  and  finally  he  suggests  that 
unless  we  put  our  domestic  house  in 
order,  our  position  as  the  leading  free 
nation  in  the  world  will  be  jeopardized. 

Ambassador  Goldberg's  experience  In 
many  positions  of  leadership  in  our  Na- 
tion's Government  make  him  uniquely 


of  moderate  means,  who  want  to  ^ave  their 
homes  from  deterioration. 

Though  this  Congress  did  not  destroy  pro- 
grama.  It  did  little  to  help  cities.  Even  pro- 
posals to  Improve  recreational  facilities,  bet- 
ter street  lighting  as  a  deterrent  to  crime 
(Which  I  was  the  first  in  the  House  to  spon- 
sor) and  mass  transportation,  did  not  re- 
ceive the  attention  they  deserved.  And  the 
Kerner  Commission  Report  was  completely 
Ignored. 

The  Insensltlvlty  of  Congress  was  best 
Illustrated  by  the  callous  attack  on  the  rat 
control  program  for  the  cities.  As  the  first 
Member  of  the  House  to  sponsor  this  bill,  I 
was  shocked  when  a  majority  of  Representa- 
tives voted  It  down.  Fortunately,  It  was  suc- 
cessfully attached  to  a  public  health  bill 
which  passed  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Philadelphia,  like  all  other  American  cities, 
sometimes  seems  to  have  problems  which  are 
beyond  solution.  But  they  are  human  prob- 
lenu  which  can  be  solved  by  human  beings. 
We  have  made  a  start,  and  It  is  with  that 
conviction  that  we  shall  continue. 

I  hope  that  this  report  has  been  Inter- 
esting and  informative.  I  urge  you  to  write 
to  me  and  let  me  know  your  reaction.  You 
can  be  sure  that  your  views  are  always  given 
serious  consideration. 
Sincerely. 

WlLUAM  J.  Orekn, 
Member  of  Congress. 


A  NEW  FOREIGN  POLICY  FOR 
AMERICA 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Arthur  J. 


icy  questions.  I  urge  all  Members  to 
take  the  time  to  read  and  ponder  the 
issues  he  raises. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  to  msert  the  series  of  ar- 
ticles written  by  Ambassador  Goldberg 
and  appearing  in  the  Washington  Post 
during   the   month   of  September   1968. 

The  articles  follow: 
A  New  PoRDOif  Polict  ro«  Aioouca:  Oold- 
BEBc  Caixs  roa  Bombino  Halt  Now — I 
(NoTK. — Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  United  States 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  for  three 
crisis  ridden  years,  gives  his  personal  pro- 
posaU  for  "A  New  Foreign  Policy  for  America" 
beginning  today  In  The  Washington  Poet. 
Ambassador  Goldberg,  who  agreed  to  resign 
as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  take  the  UN.  position  In  July  of  1985, 
stepped  down  last  June  after  playing  a  key 
role  In  negotltalons  over  the  Middle  East 
crisis  and  for  the  nuclear  nonprollferatlon 
treaty.  He  Is  now  a  member  of  the  New  York 
law  firm  of  Paul,  Weiss.  Ooldberg,  Rlfklnd, 
Wharton  and  Garrison. ) 

(By  Arthur  J.  Ooldberg) 
(First  of  eight  articles) 
The  naked  aggression  by  the  Soviet  Union 
In  Czechoslovakia  should  Intensify,  rather 
than  deter.  American  efforts  to  obtain  an 
honorable  political  settlement  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

This  Is  because  the  greatest  potential 
threat  to  our  security  stlU  Is  the  nuclear 
armed  Soviet  Union. 

Powerful  as  we  are,  the  United  States  can- 
not be  a  world  policeman.  Therefore,  we 
should  not  allow  our  strength  to  be  dissi- 
pated by  over-Involvement  In  Internal  con- 
flicts within  or  between  small  powers,  how- 
ever we  may  abhor  their  Ideology  and  ag- 
gressiveness. 

In  Vietnam,  we  do  not  face  a  big-power- 
led  monolithic  Communist  bloc  threatening 
our  security.  Despite  Hanoi's  verbal  support 


slan  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 

We  must  keep  our  own  national  Interests 
foremost:  Vital  American  Interests  dictate  .t 
political  solution  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  time  has  come  to 
halt  all  American  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
In  order  to  move  forward  to  obtain  an  hon- 
orable political  settlement  of  the  war. 

I  say  this  as  one  who  has  believed  in  and 
worked  for  a  political  settlement  through- 
out my  three  years  as  United  States  Perma- 
nent Representative  to  the  United  Nations. 
As  I  explained  when  leaving  government 
service  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  now  feel  that  I 
can  contribute  more  to  world  peace  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  free  from  the  Inhibitions  of  of- 
flclal  status. 

Of  course,  as  a  private  citizen,  I  no  longer 
have  access  to  the  latest  intelligence  rep>orts. 
and  I  will  make  my  comments  entirely  on  my 
own.  personal  behalf. 

These  personal  comments  are  designed  to 
facilitate  the  Paris  negotiations  and  to  help 
move  them  to  substantive  Issues.  Hanoi  sure- 
ly would  be  the  flrst  to  recognize  that  any 
views  of  mine  have  no  official  standing.  In 
presenting  them  I  want  to  repeat  my  com- 
plete confidence  in  the  competence  and  skill 
of  our  eminent  negotiators.  Governor  Harrl- 
man  and  Ambassador  Vance. 

President  Johnson  took  a  giant  flrst  step 
toward  peace  in  his  March  31  announcp- 
ments  limiting  bombing  of  the  North  and 
declaring  be  will  retire  from  politics.  This 
was  an  unparalled  act  at  patriotism  and 
political  cjourage. 

The  result  was  the  Paris  talks,  a  highly 
useful  prelude  to  negotiations  on  the  sub- 
stance of  a  settlement. 

This  first  step  has  opened  the  door  to 
peace.  Now  we  must  open  it  further  by  tak- 
ing the  next  step — by  extending  to  all  of 
North  Vietnam  our  cessation  of  bombing. 
I  realize  that  there  are  risks  In  this  course 
of  action.  But  there  are  also  great  risks  In 
continuing  the  stalemate  which  has  devel- 
oped In  the  Paris  talks.  Any  course  entails 
risks:  we  must  choose  the  one  that  leads  us 
toward  our  goals. 

The  talks  In  Korea  during  the  early  1950's 
carried  risks.  While  they  proceeded,  as  we 
are  often  reminded,  some  of  the  war's  blood- 
iest fighting  occurred.  But  the  result  was  a 
fjermanent  cease  fire.  In  the  end,  lives  were 
saved. 

Our  government  has  been  Insisting  that 
Hanoi  provide  us  with  assurances  In  ad- 
vance that  It  will  match  our  bombing  halt 
with  reductions  of  its  own  war  effort. 

However  reasonable  and  logical  such  a 
proposal  may  be.  all  Indications  are  that 
North  Vietnam  will  not  expressly  so  agree. 
Furthermore,  as  the  brutal  Soviet  and 
satellite  behavior  in  Czechoslovakia  shows, 
promisee  by  Communists  are  often  unreliable. 
to  say  the  least.  Rather  than  rely  on  words, 
we  sheuld  place  our  faith  In  actions  by 
Hanoi  to  de-escalate  the  war. 

This  Is  a  course  which  our  Government 
frequently  has  indicated  would  be  acceptable. 
In  this  context,  we  should  make  the  flrst 
move  by  totally  stopping  the  bombing,  and 
then  standing  alert  tx>  see  whether  Hanoi  re- 
sponds with  such  actions. 

HANOI'S    PROMISX 

In  the  Paris  talks,  Hanoi's  negotiators  have 
refused  to  discuss  reciprocal  moves  whUe  our 
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edly  promised  to  discuss  "everything"  when 
bombing  of  the  North  stopw. 


This  opens  the  way  for  us  to  urge  as  the 
first  step  subject  under  "everything"  in  the 
wide-open  talks  that  appropriate  arrange- 
ments be  made  to  ensure  that  Hanoi  does 
not  use  the  bombing  cessation  to  obtain  a 
military  advantage. 

I  believe  that  we  will  have  powerful  sup- 
port among  Hanoi's  allies  against  the  risk 
of  such  advantage-taking.  The  Soviets  and 
East  Europeans  have  repeatedy  intimated 
that  if  the  United  States  stops  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam,  constructive  results 
win  follow. 

Our  faith  in  any  intimations  of  theirs  has 
been   shaken   by   the    Czechoslovak    events. 

But  It  does  seem  apparent  that  their  po- 
litical interests — in  relation  to  Communist 
China — and  the  economic  burden  of  sup- 
plying Hanoi — all  point  in  the  direction  of 
using  their  great  Influence  on  behalf  of 
North  Vietnamese  de-escalation  and  politi- 
cal .settlement. 

Our  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has  not 
been  a  resounding  military  success,  and  men 
and  supplies  continue  to  inflltrate  South 
Vietnam.  But  if  we  halt  the  bombing,  open- 
ing up  risks,  there  still  will  be  ways  open  to 
us  to  keep  these  risks  manageable. 

For  my  proposal  leaves  us  free  to  con- 
tinue other  measures  In  the  war  and  to  pro- 
tect our  brave  fighting  men  until  further 
progress  toward  peace  can  be  made. 

For  example,  we  would  be  free  to  continue 
bombing  of  key  war  Infiltration  areas  Inside 
South  Vietnam,  and  along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail  through  Laos. 

We  would  not  be  committed  to  reduce  the 
level  of  American  forces  In  Vietnam,  al- 
though this  would  be  a  logical  outcome  later 
of  good-faith  negotiations  and  de-escalation 
by  the  other  side. 

It  also  leaves  us  the  option  to  consider 
resuming  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  if 
Hanoi  were  to  show  bad  faith  by  taking  de- 
cisive military  advantage  of  the  bombing 
cessation. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  difficulties  In  re- 
suming bombing  of  North  Vietnam  once  we 
stop.  But  I  am  confldent  our  own  public  and 
world  public  opinion  would  support  a  re- 
sumption If.  for  example,  Hanoi  were  to  at- 
tempt a  massive  invasion  through  the  De- 
militarized Zone. 

Some  responsible  American  and  foreign 
public  flgures  have  suggested  that  the  open- 
ing of  negotiations  be  accompanied  by  or 
preceded  by  a  ceasefire.  This  would  be  highly 
desirable  if  It  could  be  achieved,  and  in- 
deed Is  a  worthwhile  subject  for  the  "every- 
thing" stage  of  the  talks. 

But  It  is  only  realistic  to  recognize  that  all 
sides.  Including  our  own,  have  had  reserva- 
tions about  the  practicality  of  a  ceaseflre 
before  a  substantive  peace  settlement  is 
reached. 

CTTES    GENEVA    ACCORDS 

Similar  problems  regarding  the  timing  of 
a  ceasefire  were  handled  In  1954  at  Geneva. 
Under  terms  of  the  Agreements  the  ceaseflre 
fallowed  the  Accords;  It  did  not  precede  them. 

I  strongly  feel  that  the  1954  Geneva  Agree- 
ments, together  with  the  19fl2  Geneva  Ac- 
cords on  Laos,  can  be  the  basis  for  restoring 
peace  to  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia. 

My  belief  In  this  Is  reinforced  by  the  fact 
that  both  the  North  Vietnamese  and  our- 
selves have  given  at  least  verbal  support  to 
the  Accords  as  the  essential  basis  for  a  peace 
settlement — despite  differing  interpretations 
of  them. 

I  have  always  felt,  for  this  reason,  that 
this  Is  where  you  start — with  a  reconvened 
Geneva  conference  or.  If  Red  China  balks,  a 
conference  without  them. 

The  participants  at  Geneva  In  1954  and 
1962,  It  will  be  recalled.  Included: 

The  Great  Powers— the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Peoples  RepubUc  of  China, 
Great  Britain  and  Prance: 

The  Republic  of  (South)  Vietnam,  and 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  (North)  Viet- 
nam; 
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other  Southeast  Asian  Nations  including 
Cambodia,  Laos,  and  In  1962,  Burma  and 
Thailand: 

India,  Canada  and  Poland,  members  of  the 
International  Control  Commission  set  up  by 
the  1954  Conference  attended  In  1962. 

NLP    SHOtTLD    TAKE     PART 

In  addition  to  these  countries,  there  should 
be  room  at  the  new  conference  table  for  the 
Viet  Cong's  political  representatives — the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  this  will  pre- 
sent great  political  difficulties  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Saigon.  Nevertheless,  It  Is  only 
simple  realism  to  agree  that  the  Viet  Cong 
representatives  particlapte  at  this  stage,  in 
the  conference.  Saigon  could  be  reassured 
that  unlike  Its  own  governmental-level  par- 
ticipation, the  Front  would  take  part  as  a 
belligerent  group. 

This  Is  only  appropriate  since  the  NLF  has 
not  been  recognized  as  a  government  by  any 
state  Including  Communist  governments, 
while  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
(South)  Vietnam  has  diplomatic  relations 
with  more  than  50  countries,  has  been  ac- 
corded observer  status  at  the  United  Nations, 
and  is  a  member  of  several  of  Its  specialized 
agencies. 

In  approaching  the  subject  for  a  new 
Geneva  conference,  or  one  with  a  similar 
framework,  It  is  timely  to  state  what  I  see 
as  the  proper  American  peace  alms  for  Viet- 
nam. 

Following  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
earlier  Geneva  Accords,  our  objective  should 
be,  flrst  of  all.  a  political  solution. 

By  now,  we  should  be  ready  to  disclaim 
any  goal  of  a  "military  victory"  in  Vietnam 
in  the  usual  sense. 

As  regards  North  Vietnam,  we  should  make 
explicitly  clear  that  we  have  foresworn  any 
effort  to  overthrow  the  Hanoi  government, 
despite  our  distaste  for  It. 

As  regards  South  Vietnam,  we  shauld  seek 
for  It  the  right  to  decide  Its  own  political 
destiny  through  democratic  self-determina- 
tion, with  all  segments  of  the  population  and 
all  Individuals  participating  peacefully — 
whatever  the  results  of  their  decision  may  be. 

These  elections  should  be  Internationally 
supervised  and  should  be  on  the  basis  of  one 
man,  one  vote,  with  no  dlsenfranchlsement 
from  voting  or  governmental  participation  of 
any  group  or  Individual,  whatever  their 
Ideology,  as  long  as  they  are  willing  to  stop 
fighting  and  take  part  In  a  peaceful  electoral 
process. 

These  elections,  by  and  for  the  South 
Vietnamese,  should  determine  their  future 
government.  We  should  neither  impose  a 
government  nor  oppose  their  free  choice, 
whatever  the  composition  of  the  government 
may  be. 

By  the  same  token.  If  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  and  its  adversaries  free- 
ly negotiate  the  composition  of  an  interim 
government,  pending  elections,  we  should 
not  stand  In  the  way.  On  the  contrary,  we 
should  encourage  the  people  and  all  factions 
in  the  South  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds, 
as  Lincoln  sought  to  do  in  the  midst  of  our 
Civil  War. 

The  present  South  Vietnamese  bars  to 
neutralists  and  Communists  participating 
peacefully  in  the  political  process  would 
therefore  have  to  be  eliminated.  Obviously 
the  outrageous  trial  and  sentencing  of  for- 
mer presidential  candidate  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu 
and  others  must  be  repudiated.  There  should 
be  an  exchange  of  all  prisoners  of  war  and 
amnesty  for  all  political  prisoners. 

Furthermore,  we  should  be  ready  to  com- 
mit ourselves  to  the  reunification  of  North 
and  South  Vietnam,  to  be  decided  upon 
through  a  free  choice  of  the  peoples  of  both 
North  and  South,  without  outside  interfer- 
ence. 

There  appear  to  be  differences  between 
Hanoi  and  the  National  Liberation  Front  on 
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the  procedure  and  timing  of  reunification. 
Obviously  the  goverimient  of  South  Vietnam 
has  its  own  strongly  held  views  on  this.  This 
could  be  a  subject  for  the  negotiations. 

We  should  be  willing  to  Incorporate  into 
an  agreed  settlement  the  promise  of  the 
Manila   Communique: 

That  American  and  allied  forces:  ".  .  .  will 
be  withdrawn  ...  as  the  other  side  with- 
draws its  forces  to  the  North,  ceases  Infiltra- 
tion, and  the  level  of  violence  thus  subsides. 
Those  forces  will  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as 
possible  and  not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  above  conditions  have  been  fulfilled." 

We  should  agree  also  to  forego  any  mlll- 
Ury  base  in  South  Vietnam  and  to  abstain 
from  imposing  any  military  alliance  on 
South  Vietnam. 

We  should  seek  a  strengthened  inspection 
machinery  to  enforce  the  revitalized  Geneva 
Accords.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  make 
the  1962  Accord  work — to  cover  Vietnam's 
neighbors  Laos  and  Cambodia,  so  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  war.  This  Is  the  best  way  to 
curb  expansionism  in  the  region  by  North 
Vietnam's  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

Based  on  my  own  experience  in  negotiating 
with  ConmiunlstB,  I  predict  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  revitalize  the  Geneva  Accords,  de- 
spite Hanoi's  verbal  commitment  to  them. 

There  will  be  complications  because  the 
National  Liberation  Front  is  verbally  less 
committed  to  the  Geneva  formula  than 
Hanoi  Is,  and  because  Communist  China  Is 
directly  opposed. 

The  task  will  be  Inherently  difficult  and 
complex.  We  should  be  prepared  for  pro- 
tracted negotiations,  characterized  by  stops 
and  starts.  This  being  the  case,  I  would  like 
to  add  my  support  for  Increaslnglv  transfer- 
ring the  major  responslblUtv  for  "the  war  to 
the  South  Vietnamese.  At  the  same  time.  I 
also  would  like  to  add  a  deeply  considered 
word  of  concern  In  opposition  to  reverting  to 
our  pre-March  31  policy  of  military  escala- 
tion. 

American  attacks  on  sea  approaches  to 
Haiphong,  for  example,  would  risk  an  unwar- 
ranted and  dangerous  clash  with  the  Rus- 
sians. Furthermore,  they  would  make  Hanoi 
Increasingly  dependent  upon  overland  routes 
from  China.  Increasing  Chinese  Influence 
contrary  to  American  Interests. 

If  the  war  escalates  again,  then  I  believe 
the  Soviets  and  Chinese  will  see  to  It  that 
North  Vietnamese  losses  are  fully  compen- 
sated. Theyhave  already  demonstrated  this. 

Not  the-least  of  the  risks  of  further  US. 
escalation  is  a  deeper  American  Involvement 
if  Hanoi  removes  its  air  bases  to  sanctuaries 
on  Chinese  territory. 

It  is  not  In  the  American  Interest  to  unite 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  on 
this  Issue  at  a  time  when  they  have  seriously 
divergent  world  positions.  Even  the  Soviet 
Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in  support  of 
ideological  orthodoxy  has  evoked  s(»m  from 
the  Chinese. 

Nor  Is  It  m  the  American  Interest  to  let 
the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  deprive 
us  of  Soviet  assistance  In  reaching  an  honor- 
able accommodation  in  Vietnam.  The  only 
beneflclarles  there  would  be  the  Chinese. 

In  making  these  proposals,  I  am  aware  of 
course  that  one  of  our  major  difficulties  Is 
the  understandable  fear  of  the  government 
In  Saigon  that  Its  political  future  will  be 
Jeopardized  In  the  peace  settlement 

But  they,  as  well  as  we.  must  recognize 
that  a  political  solution  necessarily  virlU  in- 
volve concessions  on  both  sides.  They  must 
realize  that  both  South  Vietnamese  and 
American  interests  will  be  best  served  by 
negotiating  a  settlement  now,  while  the 
American  people  still  are  committed  to  an 
honorable  way  out  rather  than  a  "scuttle 
and  run"  policy. 

My  strong  conviction  Is  that  no  foreseeable 
time  win  be  better  for  serious  negotiations 
to  obtain  an  honorable  settlement  than  the 
present. 
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A  New  FonncK  Polict  ron  Am««ica:  Tau 

U.S.  Stance  on  Middle  East  Ueced — II 

(By  Arthur  J.  Goldberg) 

(Second  of  eight  articles) 

America's  necessary  and  understandable 
preoccupation  with  Vietnam  has  diverted 
our  attention  from  the  real  dangers  of  a 
slide  toward  a  new  abyss  of  war  between 
Arab  states  and  Israel. 

In  the  next  go-around  there  Is  no  as- 
surance  that  the  direct  Soviet-United  States 
confronUUon  avoided  In  June  1967  would 
not  take  place. 

Despite  the  best  efforts  of  United  Nations 
Special  Representative  Ambassador  Ounnar 
Jarring,  the  differences  between  Israel  and 
Its  Arab  neighbors  remain  deep-rooted  and 
explosive. 

It  was  my  responsibility  as  US.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  U.N.  to  set  forth  the  views 
of  my  country  In  many  days  and  nights  of 
Middle  East  debate  and  negotiation  behind 
the  scenes. 

They  were  also  my  own  views:  as  a  private 
citizen  I  have  not  changed  them.  Now  I  feel 
the  duty  to  expand  them  before  the  public 
for  full  discussion. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  United  States 
can  bes»  serve  the  cause  of  Middle  East  peace 
byTnaktag-expllcltly  clear: 

To  the  Russians — That  we  will  not  permit 
Communist  tanks  and  troops  to  attempt  a 
"Czechoslovakia"  In  the  Middle  East, 

To  the  Arab  nations — That  it  does  not 
serve  their  interest,  as  Czechoslovakia  proves, 
to  be  tied  to  the  Russians.  The  national 
Independence  and  economic  growth  that 
they  seek  can  best  be  attained  by  a  lasting 
settlement,  secured  by  and  embodied  in  a 
peace   agreement   concluded  by  them  with 

Israel. 

Methods  short  of  an  agreed  peace  settle- 
ment have  been  tried  in  the  past.  If  tried 
again,  they  again  will  be  found  wanUng. 

To  Israel — That  Israel  should  not  be 
found  lacking  In  the  qualities  of  Justice, 
vision  and  magnanimity  that  are  always  es- 
sential to  the  making  of  a  lasting  peace. 

Of  covu^e  Israel  cannot  make  such  a  peace 
alone.  It  Is  necessary  that  a  corresponding 
will  and  commitment  to  peace  should  exist 
also  on  the  other  side. 

But  when  the  Arabs  are  ready  to  en- 
ter Into  a  real  peace  dialogue  with  Israel. 
directly  or  under  Ambassador  Jarrlng's  aus- 
pices, looking  to  a  peace  agreement,  Israel 
must  be  ready  to  respond  courageously  In 
the  interest  of  peace.  The  making  of  peace 
calls  for  no  less  moral  coxirage  by  all  con- 
cerned than  the  waging  of  war. 

What  the  Middle  East  needs  today  Is  a  real 
peace — a  permanent  setUement  by  which 
the  rights  of  Israel  to  live  as  a  sovereign 
state  vrtthin  secure  and  recognized  bound- 
aries win  be  accepted  and  respected:  by 
which  the  same  right  of  Israels  Arab  neigh- 
bors win  be  equally  assured;  and  by  which 
no  nation  In  the  area  will  be  deprived  of  Its 
visibility  or  security. 

Something  more  Is  needed  than  the  shaky 
ceasefire  which  prevails  at  present,  some- 
thing more  than  the  fragile  and  often-vio- 
lated armistice  that  prevailed  for  18  years. 
To  return  to  the  situation  as  It  was  before 
the  June  war  Is  not  a  prescription  for  peace 
but  a  formxila  for  renewed  hostilities. 

In  this  bitter  conflict  there  are  cerUln 
fundamentals — involving  legitimate  griev- 
ances on  all  sides— which  must  be  dealt  with 
equitably  In  any  real  peace  agreement. 

The  West  Bank  of  the  Jordan  River.  A 
reconciliation  Is  required  between  Israel's 
obvious  need  for  greater  security  than  existed 
before  the  June  war  and  Jordan's  rlghta  to 
both  national  and  economic  viability. 

The  Sinai  Peninsula.  A  reconciliation  Is 
needed  between  United  Arab  Republic's  ter- 
ritorial rights  and  Israel's  right  to  free  access 
for  Its  flagships  through  the  Suez  Canal  and 
the  Straits  of  Tiran.  under  enforceable  and 
self-lmplemenUng  contractual  arrangements. 
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Israel  also  has  the  right  to  be  free  from  the 
threat  of  military  confrontation  such  as  It 
faced  In  May-June.  1967. 

Jerusalem.  An  Imaginative  solution  Is 
needed  which  will  reconcile  Israel's  profound 
commitment  to  retaining  the  unified  city — 
and  unity  has  its  own  obvious  advantages — 
together  with  a  special  role  for  Jordan.  Also, 
any  solution  must  assure  the  rights  of  Chris- 
tians, Jews,  and  Moslems  to  visit  their  sacred 
shrines.  Jerusalem's  former  status  had  too 
many  defects:  Jews  were  barred  from  their 
holy  places;  the  city  was  divided  by  artlflcal 
barriers;  and  military  forces  confronted  each 
other  In  the  heart  of  the  Holy  City. 

The  Refugees.  The  Ume  is  long  overdue  for 
an  agreed  humanitarian  solution  based  on 
Just  compensation,  and  a  reasonable  amount 
of  repatriation  consistent  with  Israel's  legiti- 
mate security  requlremenU.  There  should  be 
equitable  participation— including  financial 
help — by  all  the  countries  directly  concerned, 
and  the  world  community,  including  in  par- 
ticular, the  United  SUtes. 

Concessions  by  Israel  should  be  balanced 
by  the  Arab  states  opening  their  doors  more 
widely  for  the  full  rehabilitation  of  these 
unfortunate  victims  of  war  and  politics.  The 
United  States  and  other  Western  countries 
sho\ild  also  extend  welcome  as  they  have 
done  in  the  case  of  other  refugees. 

Gaza.  This  issue  is  essentially  an  adjunct 
of  the  refugee  problem  because  of  Gaza's 
largely  refugee  population;  the  Gaza  Strip 
never  has  been  Eg>-ptlan  national  territory. 
It  should  be  dealt  with,  In  light  of  the  sad 
experience  of  20  years  of  unrest,  keeping 
Israel's  security  considerations  uppermost. 
Similar  considerations  of  Israel's  security 
apply  to  the  Golan  Heights  overlooking  the 
Sea  of  Galilee. 

Israel's  fair  share  to  the  waters  of  the  Jor- 
dan must  likewise  be  safeguarded. 
keys  to  settlement 

Underlying  these  views  Is  my  belief  that 
the  key  to  a  settlement  is  the  interrelation- 
ship between  two  basic  concepts: 

1 The  Arab   states   must   finally  and   at 

long  last  recognize  Israel's  right  as  a  U.N. 
member  to  live  as  a  sovereign  nation,  free 
from  any  claim  of  belligerency  or  threats 
of  war. 

2— Israel's  withdrawal  this  Ume  should  be 
to  secure  permanent  boundaries,  recog- 
nized and  agreed  upon  with  its  Arab 
neighbors. 

To  seek  withdrawal  without  secure  and 
recognized  boundf  ries  would  be  Just  as  fruit- 
less as  to  seek  secure  and  recognized  bound- 
aries without  withdrawal.  To  return  to  the 
artificial  pre-June  war  armistice  lines  would 
only  be  a  prelude  to  more  conflict. 

As  a  participant  in  the  lengthy  negotia- 
tions leading  to  the  unanimous  Nov.  22,  1967. 
Security  Council  resoluUon,  I  can  say  that 
these  concepts  .ore  the  essence  of  that 
resolution. 

methods  of  appboach 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the 
method  of  arriving  at  a  peace  agreement — 
whether  through  direct  negoUatlons  or 
through  U.N.  a\ifiplces  or  through  some  other 
means. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  problems  of 
method  should  not  be  beyond  solution.  For 
example,  the  controversy  over  a  peace  treaty 
could  be  solved  by  the  agreement  of  all 
parUes  to  sign  a  Joint  declaration  embracing 
all  of  the  subjects  included  In  the  November 
22  Security  Council  resolution. 

This  could  follow  the  pattern  of  the  Japa- 
nese-Soviet agreement  after  World  War  n 
ending  the  state  of  war  which  represents  a 
binding  contractual  agreement  between  the 
parties.  It  would  accommodate  Israel's  Justi- 
fied insistence  on  a  binding  agreement,  while 
making  due  allowances  for  Arab  sensibilities. 

I  recognize  that  this  Is  far  from  a  detailed 
blueprint  for  peace.  Any  such  attempt  would 
go  contrary  to  my  long-standing  conviction 
that   the   United   States   and   other   powers 
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should   refrain  from   attempting  to  impose 
such  a  peace. 

We  tried  to  do  so  after  the  Suez  crisis  in 
1957  and  were  singularly  unsuccessful. 

SOVIET  onion's  INTEKEST 

But  I  am  suggesting  that  we  should  mobi- 
lize our  diplomatic  Influence  in  support  of 
Ambassador  Jarrlng's  UN  mission  which  Is 
"to  promote  tigreement  and  assist  efforts  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  and  accepted  settlement  " 

I  also  am  convinced  that  the  Soviet  Union 
must  be  brought  to  recognize  that  Its  long- 
term  Interest  lies  In  promoting  a  new  deal 
for  a  stable  Middle  East,  rather  than  in 
pursuing  lU  dangerous  policy  of  keeping  the 
pot  boiling. 

Moscow's  blanket  endorsement  of  unre.il- 
Istlc  Arab  demands  for  a  rollback  to  the  un- 
satisfactory conditions  that  prevailed  before 
the  June  War  constitutes  an  invitation  to 
repeat  the  dangerous  drift  that  brought  us 
close  to  a  US  -Soviet  confrontation  Ifist  year 

Any  active  entry  by  Soviet  forces  Into  the 
Middle  East  would  make  confrontation  a 
perilous  certainty.  Israel  and  the  Arab  coun- 
tries in  question  do  not  border  on  the  Soviet 
Union.  IntenenUon  in  them  would  prejudice 
the  vital  Interests  of  the  United  States  in 
the  entire  Middle  East. 

The  Russians  already  have  gone  too  far  in 
substanOally  arming  their  Arab  clients  and 
in  becoming  increasingly  involved  in  the  op- 
erational management  of  Arab  war  machines 

Furthermore,  they  have  shown  no  genuine 
Interest  In  the  regional  arms  limitations  for 
the  Middle  East  proposed  by  President 
Johnson. 

In  light  of  the  scale  and  type  of  Soviet 
arms  buildup  to  the  Arab  states,  including 
TU  16  bombers  and  MIG  23's,  the  United 
States  has  Uttle  choice  but  to  supply  Israel 
with  protective  arms,  including  Phantom 
Jets,  sufficient  to  prevent  a  dangerous  im- 
balance. Israel's  apprehension  that  an  im- 
balance already  exists  would  seem  to  be 
Justified. 

DANGEROUS  PRESSTJBKS 

Already  there  are  dangerous  pressures  to 
Introduce  new  military  technology — from 
missiles  to  atomic  weapons. 

Our  main  objective,  however,  should  be  to 
reverse  the  arms  race  and  we  should  prove 
this  vigorously  with  the  Russians. 

I  recall  Adlal  Stevenson's  saying  that  "all 
wars  are  civil  wars,  and  all  killing  is 
fratricide." 

His  comment  Is  tragically  appropriate  to 
the  Middle  East.  The  Arab  and  Jewish  peo- 
ples of  this  region,  who  have  suffered  the 
ravages  of  Internecine  war  three  times  In  20 
years,  are  descended  largely  from  the  same 
stock. 

War  has  cost  Israel  nearly  8000  killed  since 
1948.  Israel's  casualties  in  six  days  of  June. 
1967 — In  proportion  to  population — were 
more  than  twice  the  proportion  suffered  by 
the  U.S.  In  all  the  years  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

Published  estimates  Indicate  Arab  losses 
likewise  have  numbered  In  the  thousands, 
and  that  proportionate  to  population  they 
have  been  most  grave. 

Arabs  and  Israelis  share  a  common  herit- 
age of  religion.  In  their  prayers,  they  ac- 
knowledge that  peace  is  the  will  of  God. 

But  peace  will  not  come  of  Its  own  accord. 
For  It  remains  true,  as  President  Kennedy 
once  said,  "that  here  on  earth  God's  will  must 
truly  be  our  own." 

A  New  FVdreicn  Policy  for  America: 

Goldberg:   Press  Czech  Issue — III 

(By  Arthur  J.  Goldberg) 

(Third  of  eight  articles) 

The  shocking  and  outrageous  Invasion  of 

Czechoslovakia  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 

Warsaw  Pact  allies  has  thrown  Into  question 

the  whole  policy  of  pursuing  a  detente  with 

the  Soviet  Union. 

Once  again  we  have  been  forcibly  reminded 
that  apparent  changes  In  Soviet  policy  may 
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prove  to  be  only  changes  In  the  weather 
rather  than  enduring  changes  in  the  climate. 

Therefore  we  should  be  vigilant  to  main- 
tain our  defenses  and  alliances  that  have 
proved  their  value,  however  much  they  may 
need  to  be  reviewed  In  light  of  changing 
circumstances. 

We  cannot  overlook  acts  of  naked  aggres- 
sion such  as  befell  the  liberalized  Commu- 
nist government  of  Czechoslovakia — In  the 
name  of  Soviet  "security." 

Although  events  still  are  unfolding,  there 
is  legitimate  concern  that  the  Moscow  agree- 
ment forced  on  the  Prague  leadership  at  the 
point  of  the  Soviet  gun  may  be  more  of  a 
"Munich"  than  a  compromise.  This  being  the 
case,  the  United  States  and  the  other  coun- 
tries which  brought  this  grave  situation  to 
the  attention  of  the  United  Nations  should 
not  let  the  matter  drop. 

The  request  of  the  Czechoslovak  repre- 
sentative to  discontinue  U.N.  consideration 
can  be  disregarded  as  made  under  coercion. 
Nor  should  the  certainty  of  further  Soviet 
vetoes  of  any  action  by  the  Security  Council 
relating  to  Czechoslovakia  deter  us. 

Without  consuming  further  time  with 
Security  Council  procedings  bound  to  abort, 
we  should  Join  with  others  seeking  to  mobilize 
Justified  world  opprobrUim  against  the 
Soviets,  m  making  the  Czechoslovakia  mat- 
ter the  first  Item  on  the  agenda  of  the 
forthcoming  session  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  scheduled  to  convene  Sept.  24. 

In  light  of  world  reaction,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  overwhelming  body  of 
U.N.  members  would  Join  us  in  demanding 
complete  and  speedy  Soviet  withdrawal,  and 
respect  for  Czechoslovak  sovereignty. 

The  Importance  of  this  world  political 
pressure  on  Moscow  should  not  be  discounted. 
To  enlist  It  is  the  very  least  we  can  do  for 
the  brave  Czechoslovak  peoples. 

Furthermore,  we  and  our  NATO  allies  are 
properly  reviewing  our  common  defense 
arrangements  In  light  of  this  ominous  move 
by  the  Soviet  leadership — bringing  larger 
Soviet  forces  to  Central  Europe  than  at  any 
time  since  the  early  postwar  period.  The  sug- 
gestion for  an  early  NATO  meeting  at  the 
foreign  and  defense  minister  level  is  well 
taken. 

The  Soviets  need  to  be  visibly  reminded  of 
our  vital  concern  about  their  change  of  the 
status  quo  and  of  our  alertness  to  Its  impact 
on  the  vital  Interest  of  the  United  States  and 
Its  European  allies. 

DETENTE  HOPES  SAG 

The  goal  of  a  wide-reaching  detente  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  severely  damaged  by  Soviet 
intervention  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Nevertheless,  it  remains  a  wise  policy  to 
pursue  the  goal  of  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
on  certain  vital  issues,  unless  further  aggres- 
sive actions  by  the  Kremlin  make  this  polit- 
ically impossible. 

In  so  doing,  we  will  be  acting  In  the  serv- 
ice of  American  national  self-interest  as  well 
as  world  security. 

The  Interest  of  the  Czechoslovak  people  In 
regaining  the  opportunity  to  progress  toward 
freedom  will  not  be  served  by  a  world  en- 
gulfed In  nuclear  flames. 

The  essential  basis  for  seeking  Soviet- 
American  understanding  is  founded  on  the 
common  interests  of  both  countries  in  cer- 
tain vital  matters.  These  include: 

Avoiding  the  danger  of  a  military  con- 
frontation between  ourselves,  with  Its  great 
risk  to  the  survival  of  the  Soviet  and  Amer- 
ican peoples  and  all  mankind. 

Diminishing  the  Intolerable  burden  on  our 
economies  Imposed  by  an  escalating  arms  race 
and  the  incredible  costs  of  sophisticated 
weaponry. 

Improving  the  quality  of  life  In  our  respec- 
tive societies  to  meet  pressing  needs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Helping  the  poor  nations  of  the  world 
economically  if  only  to  prevent  their  being 
taken  In  by  Mao  Tse-tung's  bellicose  doc- 
trines which  if  widely  accepted  would  threat- 
en the  Interests  of  both  Russia  and  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

VITAL   ISSUES 

Here  are  some  of  the  vital  Issues  on  which 
we  and  the  Russians  should  seek  mutual  un- 
derstanding: 

Of  highest  priority  are  the  scheduled  talks 
to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race.  It  Is  of  the  ut- 
most urgency  to  achieve  agreement  on  meas- 
ures to  control  and  limit  the  evcr-increaslng 
build-up  of  strategic  nuclear  missiles,  and 
to  take  steps  to  forestall  the  widespread  de- 
ployment of  anti-ballistic  missile  systems 
on  both  sides. 

The  ABM  systems  Involve  fantastic  eco- 
nomic costs  with  ultimate  contributions  to 
the  security  of  either  side  likely  to  be  zero 
or  even  a  minus  quantity. 

Conversations  on  this  crucially  Important 
subject  were  about  to  begin  before  the  inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia.  It  is  imperative  that 
they  go  forward.  Their  success  is  In  our  vital 
Interest. 

It  Is  also  In  our  interest  that  the  Senate 
act  promptly  to  ratify  the  Nuclear  Nonpro- 
llferation  Treaty  designed  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther spread  of  these  terrible  weapons  Into  the 
hands  of  more  and  more  nations. 

Our  Justifiable  sense  of  outrage  against  the 
Rtisslans  must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the 
fact  that  our  own  i^ecurity  Interests  will  be 
served  by  this  treaty. 

MroOLE  EAST 

The  Middle  East  is  another  area  In  which 
understanding  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
ourselves  continues  to  be  essential. 

If,  as  the  Soviets  profess,  they  really  sup- 
port the  Nov.  22.  1967,  resolution  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  looking  to  a  Middle  East  set- 
tlement, they  should  begin  by  agreeing  to 
limitations  on  the  arms  race  In  the  area,  as 
President  Johnson  has  urged. 

And  even  more  fundamentally,  the  Soviets 
should  stop  seeking  short  range  political  ad- 
vantage by  all-out  endorsement  of  unrealis- 
tic Arab  positions.  Instead,  they  should  Join 
with  us  In  an  even-handed  approach  to  help 
all  parties — Israel  as  well  as  the  Arab  states — 
agree  upon  a  ^st.  magnanimous  and  per- 
manent peace  settlement. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
should  reach  a  mutual  understanding  about 
seeking  an  honorable  settlement  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  each  for  good  reasons  of  Its  own. 
Soviet  cooperation  can  be  a  key  factor  In 
such  a  settlement.  One  Important  reason 
why  I  have  urged  a  cessation  of  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  Is  to  open  the  way  for  the 
Soviets  to  use  their  Influence  effectively  with 
Hanoi. 

Of  course  the  price  of  understandings  even 
In  these  vital  areas  never  can  be  the  silenc- 
ing of  American  public  opinion  from  speak- 
ing out  against  Soviet  use  of  force  or  intimi- 
dation to  repress  liberalization  of  Commu- 
nist systems  In  Eastern  Europe.  And  our  gov- 
ernment must  continue  to  enlist  worldwide 
pressure  for  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  from 
Czechoslovakia. 

Nor  need  we  feel  restrained  In  the  slight- 
est measure  in  condemning  Soviet  violations 
of  human  rights.  Repression  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities of  their  own  Intellectuals,  discrimi- 
nation against  minorities  and  religions,  nota- 
bly against  Soviet  Jews,  cannot  and  should 
not  be  ignored.  These  relics  of  Stalinism 
militate  against  a  detente,  and  no  one  need 
hesitate  to  speak  out  forcefully  against  them. 

HARDHEADED    ATTITUDE 

I  have  found  from  my  experience  at  the 
United  Nations,  where  I  negotiated  on  many 
major  issues.  Including  the  Space  Treaty  and 
the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty,  that  speaking 
out  and  taking  a  hardheaded  rather  than  a 
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softmlnded  attitude  toward  the  Russians  Is 
the  way  to  do  business  with  them. 

I  advocate  the  policy  of  detente  in  these 
vital  areas  in  full  awareness  of  some  im- 
mense difficulties.  Among  them  is  the  Soviet 
conception  of  world  order  which  is  far  from 
our  own  view — as  the  Russians  showed  so 
clearly  In  Czechoslovakia. 

But  even  this  display  of  primitive  force 
caiuiot  erase  the  realities  of  this  decade: 
the  growth  In  Eastern  Europe  and  elsewhere 
of  aspirations  for  freedom;  the  universal 
need  for  security  and  economic  growth;  and 
the  danger  to  human  survival  threatened  by 
nuclear  war. 

These  are  the  realities  which  could  supply 
common  ground  for  understandings  between 
the  two  super-powers,  where  recognition  may 
be  given  to  the  legitimate  interests  of  both 
nations. 

Long  ago  Lord  Palmerston  noted  that 
great  powers  do  not  have  permanent  friends 
or  permanent  enemies.  They  have  permanent 
Interests. 

A  similar  point  was  made  by  George  Wash- 
ington In  his  Farewell  Address.  Washington 
warned  that  "permanent  Inveterate  antip- 
athies against  particular  nations  and  pas- 
sionate attachments  for  others  should  be 
excluded." 

In  our  relations  with  the  Russians  there- 
fore we  should  follow  Washington's  advice 
and  avoid  extremes  of  either  undue  trust  or 
antagonism.  We  should  act  deliberately  and 
Imaginatively  to  seek  the  common  ground  of 
mutual  self-interest.  In  a  nuclear  age  this  is 
necessarily  defined  as  survival. 


A  New  Foreign  F^licy:   Goldberg  Stresses 
East  Europe  Links — IV 
(By  Arthur  J.  Goldberg) 
(Fourth  of  eight  articles) 

If  the  Czech  crisis  offers  any  enduring  les- 
son. It  is  that  the  unity  of  Eastern  Europe  is 
Irretrievably  shattered.  Nothing  the  Russians 
can  do — not  even  full  occupation — can  force 
the  compliance  and  Ideological  subservience 
they  .seek. 

Because  Eastern  Europe  now  Is  spilt  Into 
three  or  more  different  factions  within  the 
Communist  world,  there  Is  a  need  to  reassess 
certain  American  policies. 

This  pulling  apart  in  Communist  East  Eu- 
rope of  the  once-monolithic  Soviet  bloc  pre- 
sents openings  for  new  approaches. 

These  should  take  Into  consideration  the 
fact  that  while  East  Germany,  Poland,  Hun- 
gary and  Bulgaria  participated  in  the  Soviet 
invasion,  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania  dramati- 
cally opposed  the  Russians. 

Even  In  countries  taking  part  In  the  Inva- 
sion, there  Is  strong  evidence  of  an  under- 
current of  jxjpular  sympathy  for  the  Czecho- 
solvak  liberal  Communists.  And  their  leaders 
showed  considerable  diversity — ranging  from 
Budapest's  lukewarm  support  to  East  Ber- 
lin's official  enthusiasm. 

This  record  leads  me  to  conclude  that  our 
efforts  to  encourage  the  liberalization  of 
Communist  regimes  in  Eastern  Europe  should 
be  intensified  despite  the  Czechoslovak  epi- 
sode. 

We  should  therefore  work  to  eliminate  re- 
strictions on  trade,  cvUtural  exchanges,  travel 
and  investment  between  this  country  and 
Eastern  Europe.  Our  allies  already  are  well 
embarked  on  this  road.  We  should  encourage 
them. 

These  contacts  are  not  a  reward  to  Com- 
munist government.  They  are  the  means  by 
which  Eastern  Europe  receives  Western  ideas 
and  decreases  Its  dependence  on  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  a  sense,  Soviet  panic  over  the  thaw  In 
Czechoslovakia  Is  a  tribute  to  the  efficacy  of 
these  contacts  as  a  political  weapon. 

Sp)eclflcally,  the  Congress  should  act  to 
permit  restoration  of  "most  favored  nation" 
trading  privileges  to  the  countries  of  Eastern 
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Europe,  which  desire  Improved  relations 
with  us. 

CoagreMlonal  bans  on  Export-Import 
BaniL  backing  Tor  American  trade  with  East- 
ern  Exirope  should  be  removed,  and  Com- 
merce Department  export  reetrtctlons  affect- 
ing this  region  should  be  eased. 

Purthermore.  we  should  lift  travel  restric- 
tions on  Eastern  European  ofBclals  stationed 
in  the  U.S.  and  liberalize  red  tape  which 
makes  It  difficult  for  citizens  from  Eastern 
Europe  to  come  here  as  tourists. 

We  should  encourage,  and  make  our  peace- 
ful contribution  to.  the  growing  liberaliza- 
tion of  Eastern  Europe — being  careful,  how- 
ever, not  to  Interfere  In  ways  which  could 
only  defeat,  rather  than  accelerate,  thu 
trend.  And  we  should  abjure  seeking  to  Im- 
pose our  conception  of  how  Europe  should 
be  organized  and  Integrated,  but  should  b« 
content  to  let  the  nations  of  Europe  fashion 
their  own  future  according  to  their  own 
ideas — as  indeed  they  are  in  the  process  of 
doing. 

East  Germany's  leadership  In  stimulating 
Soviet  aggression  In  Czechoslovakia  undoubt- 
edly will  act  to  discourage  those  West  Ger- 
mans who  were  ready  to  offer  accommodations 
to  lower  tensions  between  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  and  Communist  East 
Germany. 

I^evertheTess,  as  a  long-range  policy,  flex- 
ibility in  order  to  find  a  solution  to  the  Ger- 
man problem  is  sound.  The  guiding  rule  for 
the  United  States  should  be:  Let  ua  not  be 
more  German,  than  the  Germans. 

The  role  of  Soviet  troops  in  attacking 
Czechoslovak  liberalism  likewise  has  caused 
second  thoughts  on  the  part  of  proponents 
of  reduction  of  American  troop*  in  Europe. 

The  Soviets  should  be  made  to  understand 
that  they  have  set  back  the  cause  of  seeking 
sensible  and  practical  mutual  reductions  of 
troop  levels  and  armaments  deployed  In  Eu- 
rope by  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  their  respective  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact 
AUies. 

With  respect  to  Europe.  Asia,  and  else- 
where some  of  those  who  discuss  our  foreign 
policy  today  point  to  our  tragic  frustration 
in  Vietnam  and  conclude  that  we  Americana 
should  give  up  trying  to  act  like  a  world 
power,  should  return  to  isolationism,  and 
turn  our  eyes  Inward  as  we  did  between  the 
two  World  Wars.  I  And  no  merit  In  thAt 
view  Our  size,  our  resources,  our  technology, 
our  Ideals — all  these  combine  to  make  ua  the 
leading  world  power  and  to  give  us  commen- 
surate responsibilities. 

The  recent  events  In  Czechoslovakia  have 
been  a  stark  reminder  of  the  Inescapablllty 
of  these  responsibilities. 

Our  actions  abroad,  and  those  of  others, 
have  the  profoundeat  consequences  for  Amer- 
ican national  security,  euQd  it  Is  only  real- 
istic to  face  this  fact. 

But  the  same  realism  also  requires  us  to 
remember  that  our  national  power,  great  as 
it  is.  is  not  unlimited  and  that  our  interests 
and  responslblUtiea  are  not  unlimited  either. 

America  has  no  choice  but  to  be  a  world 
power,  but  Is  under  no  compulsion  to  be  a 
world  policeman.  President  Kennedy  put  his 
anger  on  this  point  when  he  said:  "'The 
United  States  is  neither  omnipotent  nor 
omniscient.  .  .  .  We  cannot  Impose  our  will 
...  we  cannot  right  every  wrong  or  reverse 
each  adversity  .  .  .  there  cannot  be  an  Ameri- 
can solution  for  every  problem." 

We  should  therefore  reject  the  Illusion  of 
isolation  in  a  "fortress  America,"  and  the 
opposite  Illusion  of  an  America  that  la  all- 
powerful  and  all-wise.  We  must  follow  a 
course  that  lies  between  isolationism  and  In- 
terventlonlsm  We  must  stay  on  the  sensible 
middle  ground. 

In  E:urope.  this  means  adhering  to  our 
commitments  to  protect  the  security  of 
Western  Europe,  although  time  and  circum- 
stance may  change  the  precise  means  re- 
quired. It  also  means  rethinking  with  our 
NATO  Allies  whether  the  current  buildup  of 
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Soviet  armed  forces  In  Central  E^urope  Is  con- 
sistent with  vital  Western  security  interests. 

For  Eastern  E\irope,  this  means  supporting 
their  own  efforts  to  liberalize  their  Commu- 
nist regimes  by  the  economic  and  other 
measures  I  have  outlined. 

We  should  give  our  help  and  encourage- 
ment to  those  Asian  nations  that  show  the 
will  and  capacity  not  only  to  remain  Inde- 
pendent but  also  to  take  on  an  ever-Increas- 
ing share  of  responsibility  for  the  security, 
stability  and  growth  of  the  region. 

The  same  approach  should  guide  our 
policies  In  Latin  America  and  Africa.  In 
Latin  America,  the  United  States  has  a  par- 
ticular responsibility  rooted  in  geography  and 
In  a  long  tradition  of  good  nelghborllness, 
which  impels  us  to  continue  our  help  and 
cooperation. 

These  policy  suggestions  are  Intended  to 
meet  practical  and  essential  needs  which  we 
face  In  the  very  unstable  world  community  of 
today. 

But  I  would  not  be  true  to  my  convictions 
if  I  did  not  add  that  we  must,  for  our  own 
survival,  look  much  further  than  this.  Even 
a  true  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  a 
modus  Vivendi  with  mainland  China,  would 
not  be  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  difficulties 
of  our  world. 

A  wise  American  and  a  former  colleague 
of  mine  at  the  United  Nations,  Ambassador 
Charles  Yost,  in  his  book,  "The  Insecurity  of 
Nations",  has  written:  "The  nature  of  the 
modern  world  is  such  that  It  will  not  tolerate 
a  pax  Romana,  pax  Brltannlca,  pax  Sovletlca 
or  pax  Americana."  I  would  presume  to  ex- 
pand his  list  by  adding  that  the  nations  of 
the  world  would  also  not  long  tolerate  a  pax 
Amerlcana-dovletlca. 

I  profoundly  believe  that  nations,  includ- 
ing our  own.  will  never  know  real  security 
until  they  acknowledge  some  impartial  and 
effective  international  agency  designed  to 
keep  the  peace,  control  armaments,  negotiate 
peaceful  settlements,  advance  human  rights. 
and  facilitate  social  and  economic  progress. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  United 
Nations  is  not  yet  such  an  agency;  thus  far 
the  members  lack  the  common  will  to  make 
it  so.  But,  despite  its  weaknesses  it  is  still 
the  best  instrument  for  peace  that  the  world 
possesses.  There  is  no  realistic  alternative  to 
It. 

In  a  world  in  which  survival  is  still  an  open 
question,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  persist 
in  the  United  Nations  effort  to  organize  an 
International  order  and  security — one  which 
win  extend  the  benefits  and  restraints  of  the 
rule  of  law  to  all  peoples  and  all  governments. 

A  Nrw  FoazioN  Pouct  row,  America  : 

OoLj>BKxa  UaoKS  Two- China  Move — V 

(By  Arthur  J.  Ooldberg) 

(Fifth  of  eight  articles) 

It  is  high  time  for  the  United  States  to 
support  a  two-China  policy  In  the  United 
Nations. 

I  pro[>ose  that  our  U.N.  Representative  be 
authorized  to  state  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
debate  in  this  month's  Oeneral  Assembly 
session,  that  "The  United  States  will  not  op- 
pose admission  of  representatives  of  Peking 
to  this  Assembly,  provided  that  continued 
representation  of  the  Republic  of  China  In 
this  Assembly  and  in  the  Umted  Nations  is 
assured." 

If  Peking  accepts  this  arrangement,  which 
Is  unlikely  at  present.  I  believe  also  that  the 
United  States  should  support  a  change  under 
which  mainland  China  would  sit  In  the  Se- 
curity Council. 

Whether  Peking  accepts  this  arrangement 
or  not,  we  should  stand  steadfast  agsdnst  the 
efforts  of  Peking  and  Its  friends  to  expel  Tai- 
wan from  the  U.N.  Until  Peking  accepts  a 
two-China  policy,  we  should  also  continue 
our  Insistence  that  the  Republic  of  CMna 
retain  the  Chinese  seat  in  the  Security 
Council. 
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FLEXIBLE    ATTlrUDE 

A  flexible  American  attitude  for  a  two- 
China  policy  would  go  a  long  way  In  strength- 
ening opposition  to  expulsion  of  Taiwan  from 
the  Assembly.  At  the  same  time,  It  would  re- 
inforce our  argument  that  the  Security  Coun- 
cil should  not  act  on  the  question  of  Chinese 
representation  until  the  Assembly  acts  and 
Peking  responds. 

At  present,  the  composition  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  is  weighted  heavily  agaln.<!t 
Taiwan.  In  contrast,  the  last  vote  on  Chinese 
representation  In  the  Assembly  was  favor- 
able to  Taiwan — an  Improvement  on  the  1965 
tie  vote  on  the  one-China  proposal  that 
sought  to  expel  Taiwan  from  the  Assembly. 

Therefore,  It  would  be  highly  unfortunate 
for  the  Security  Council  to  act,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  China's  representation  before  the  two- 
China  formula  could  be  taken  up  in  the  As- 
sembly where  Taiwan  enjoys  much  greater 
support. 

In  any  event,  the  matter  Is  far  too  im- 
portant to  be  settled  by  the  fluctuating  cur- 
rents of  feeling  in  the  Assembly  or  the  chang- 
ing composition  of  the  Security  Council. 

I  believe  the  merits,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  United  States,  and  indeed  of  the  Re- 
public of  China,  dictate  the  course  of  action 
I  advocate. 

I  recognize  that  this  course  will  cause 
difficulties  for  Taiwan  and  for  some  of  our 
allies  in  Southeast  Asia.  But  there  would  be 
far  greater  difficulties  for  them  and  for  us. 
were  Taiwan  to  be  expyelled  from  the  U.N 
and  Mainland  China  admitted  as  the  sole 
successor  to  China's  seats. 

Our  two-China  policy  should  be  based  on 
the  premise  that  both  the  Nationalist  govern- 
ment and  the  Communist  government  should 
sit  In  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  as  "succes- 
sors" to  the  China  that  signed  the  UN 
Charter. 

This  policy  would  not  bring  Inunedlate 
results.  Peking  says  It  "never"  will  accept 
the  right  of  Taiwan  to  U  N.  membership,  and 
Indeed  under  Peking's  present  Intransigent 
leadership  we  can  assume  it  will  castigate 
this  proposal. 

SHIFTTNC    THE    ONUS 

But  our  new  policy  would  make  clear  to 
the  world  community  that  It  Is  Peking  and 
not  Washington  that  is  keeping  mainland 
China  out  of  the  U.N.  Purthermore.  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  his  fellow  Stalinists  In  the  Peking 
leadership  are  aging.  A  new  leadership  gen- 
eration may  react  differently. 

The  groundwork  for  this  move  already  has 
been  prepared.  With  the  authority  of  our 
Government  In  the  September  1966  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Debate,  I  advanced  three  propositions 
for  a  new  American  policy  on  China  and  the 
UN.: 

".  .  .  It  Is  not  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  Isolate  Communist  China  from  the 
world  .   .  . 

.  .  the  United  States  will  vigorously  op- 
pose any  effort  to  exclude  the  representatives 
of  the  Republic  of  China  from  the  United 
Nations  .  .  . 

•'  .  .  the  United  States  has  the  friendliest 
historic  feelings  toward  the  great  Chinese 
people  and  looks  forward  to  the  occasion 
when  they  will  once  again  enrich,  rather 
than  endanger,  the  fabric  of  the  world  com- 
munity, and.  In  the  spirit  of  the  Charter, 
■practice  tolerance,  and  live  together  In  p)eace 
with  one  another  as  good  neighbors.'  " 

President  Johnson.  In  addressing  the  Amer- 
ican Alumni  Council  earlier  that  year,  also 
spoke  of  the  need  and  hope  for  reconciliation 
between  the  United  States  and  China. 

OPINION    HAS    CHANCED 

Both  major  political  parties  and  their  can- 
didates have  emphasized  the  need  for  ending 
the  Isolationism  of  Communist  China.  Public 
opinion  polls  show  that  the  American  people 
are  ready  for  concrete  action  to  give  sub- 
stance to  these  words.  A  distinguished  panel 
of  experts  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
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Nations  Association  have  endorsed  a  two- 
China  policy  as  a  wise  and  necessary  course 
for  our  country. 

Communist  China  now  rejects  both  the 
Nuclear  Test  Ean  Treaty  and  the  Nuclear 
Non-ProUferatlon  Treaty.  Their  professed 
reason  for  rejection  of  the  latter  Is  the  In- 
volvement of  the  U.N.  from  which  they  are 
excluded. 

At  the  least,  we  should  remove  the  basis 
for  this  contention  by  Inviting  Peking  to 
U.N.  membership.  The  U.N.  Is  resilient 
enough  to  accommodate  this  unruly  new 
member. 

At  the  best,  we  should  look  forward  to  the 
day  when,  under  new  leadership,  Conununlst 
China  as  a  recognized  member  of  the  world 
community,  and  the  world's  fifth  atomic 
power.  Is  ready  to  Join  disarmament  agree- 
ments so  essential  to  world  survival. 

The  absence  of  Peking  (and  Its  ally  North 
Vietnam)  from  the  U.N.  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial factor  In  freezing  the  world  organi- 
zation out  of  any  peace-making  role  In  the 
Vietnam  War. 

F^^rthermore,  Communist  China  has  been 
left  free  to  pursue  policies  of  international 
subversion  Immune  from  even  the  limited 
restraints  which  membership  and  participa- 
tion In  the  U.N.  Imposes. 

Peking  has  condemned  the  Soviet  Inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia  as  a  "shameless  act" 
comparable  to  the  Nazi  Invasion  of  the 
Sudetenland.  Through  U.N.  membership,  the 
Chinese  Communists  would  be  given  the 
chance  to  apply  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention to  their  own  conduct. 

Nothing  I  have  said  should  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  United  States  In  any 
way  should  abandon  its  defense  and  secu- 
rity commitments  relating  to  Taiwan.  This 
continuity  of  commitment  should  reassure 
Nationalist  China.  The  adoption  of  a  two- 
China  policy,  distasteful  as  Taiwan  would 
find  it.  does  not  mean  any  abandonment  of 
established  U.S.  policy  assuring  Taiwan's 
security.  Purthermore,  there  would  be  no 
change  In  the  continuity  of  our  other  de- 
fense and  security  arrangements  In  Asia. 

If  our  new  China  policy,  on  the  other  hand. 
Is  an  Incentive  to  our  Asian  friends  to  go 
ahead  with  present  beginnings  of  regional 
arrangements  for  their  own  security,  this 
definitely  would  be  a  plus  both  from  their 
own  and  our  viewpoints. 

Lessening  of  tensions  with  China  cannot 
be  achieved  solely  by  our  action  In  moving 
to  a  two-China  policy.  This  Is  obvious,  given 
the  present  condition  of  mainland  China. 
But  this  lessening  of  tensions  which  we  all 
desire  certainly  cannot  be  achieved  without 
our  action. 

A  New  Foreign  Pouct  for  America — Gold- 
berg: United  States  Should  Sever  All 
Ties  With  Soitth  Atrica — VI 

(By  Arthur  J.  Goldberg) 
(Sixth  of  eight  articles) 
In  light  of  South  Africa's  unyielding  and 
Intensified  policy  of  apartheid — so  abhor- 
rent to  our  commitment  to  equality  for  all 
races — the  United  States  Government  Im- 
mediately should  disentangle  Itself  from  re- 
maining economic,  military  and  scientific  ties 
with  that  country. 

We  have  long  recognized  that  South 
African  race  policies  offend  human  dignity 
today  and  might  threaten  peace  tomorrow. 
We  have  long  sought  through  diplomatic 
channels  to  Induce  changes  In  South  Africa 
racial  policies.  Unfortunately,  our  efforts 
have  had  little  Impact  of  consequence. 

The  South  African  government  has  ignored 
United  States  representations  while  continu- 
ing to  build  Its  repugnant  system  of  total 
racial  segregation — apartheid.  It  has  In- 
creased Its  suppression  of  democratic  liber- 
ties for  Its  people,  blacks  and  whites  alike. 
Now,  even  at  some  cost  to  ourselves,  our 
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Government  should  take  steps  which  would 
visibly  disengage  us  from  South  Africa. 

PROTECT    OUR    MORAL    POSITION 

By  so  doing  we  will  protect  our  moral  and 
political  position  in  the  world.  We  will  also 
lend  practical  support  to  those  who  are 
working  toward  the  reconciliation  and  equal- 
ity of  the  races  in  South  Africa.  And  we  will 
strengthen  the  defense  of  American  Interests 
In  the  rest  of  Africa  and  the  non-white 
world — Including  the  high  level  there  of  U.S. 
Investments  and  trade. 

Among  these  fast-growing,  large-magni- 
tude economic  American  Interests,  are  oil 
In  Libya  and  Nigeria,  copper  in  Zambia, 
rubber  and  Iron  ore  In  Liberia,  bauxite  in 
Ghana. 

We  often  overlook  the  fact  that  the  value 
of  these  interests  In  Africa  north  of  Rhode- 
sia now  substantially  exceeds  our  economic 
Interests  In  Southern  Africa.  And  we  tend 
also  to  overlook  the  political  value  of  foster- 
ing the  goodwill  of  more  than  30  black  Afri- 
can governments  representing  150  million 
people.  This  should  not  be. 

I  propose  the  following  major  governmen- 
tal steps: 

Arms  embargo.  Stricter  enforcement  of  the 
South  Africa  arms  embargo.  Including  a  ban 
on  sales  of  American  "dual-purpose"  Items 
such  as  trucks  and  executive-type  planes 
which  can   be  used   by   their  military. 

We  should  close  loopholes  such  as  the  re- 
cent authorization  for  sale  of  American  com- 
ponents In  some  "nonweapons"'  military 
equipment  sold  to  South  Africa  by  other 
countries. 

We  should  use  our  Influence  to  halt  such 
sales  by  Japan.  Prance  and  other  countries. 
In  the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  we 
should  see  that  such  violations  are  cited  by 
name  If  they  do  not  cease.  By  eo  doing,  we 
could  help  assure  that  orders  not  filled  by 
American  suppliers  are  not  thereby  lost  to 
foreign  competltorr. 

Missile  and  Space  Program.  We  should  close 
our  missile  and  space  tracking  stations  In 
South  Africa  and  shift  to  facilities  else- 
where as  soon  as  physically  possible. 

Nuclear  Agreement.  We  should  carefully 
examine  whether  continuance  of  the  U.S.- 
South  African  nuclear  cooperation  agree- 
ment Is  In  our  over-all  Interest. 

F^iellng  by  Offlclal  Ships.  No  American 
official  ships  should  use  South  African  ports. 
Alternative  fueling  arrangements  should  be 
provided  for  research  and  communications 
vessels  as  well  as  Navy  ships  such  as  the  air- 
craft carrier  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The  addi- 
tional expense  Is  worth  bearing. 

(The  carrier  FDR  stopped  In  segregated 
Capetown.  South  Africa.  In  February,  1967. 
After  protests  by  U.S.  Negro  leaders  and  40 
members  of  Congress,  shore  leave  lor  3800 
sailors  was  cancelled.) 

Economic  Ties.  Government  Export-ImpKjrt 
Bank  loans  and  investment  guarantees  for 
South  Africa  should  be  disallowed  across  the 
board.  The  present  case-by-case  considera- 
tion should  be  discontinued. 

The  United  States  Government  should  ac- 
tively discourage  private  loans  and  invest- 
ment by  American  businessmen  and  bankers 
In  South  Africa.  Those  who  engage  In  such 
enterprises  are  profiting  from  and  strength- 
ening a  system  which  ( as  our  offlclal  speeches 
have  made  clear)    Is  built  on  racism. 

Commerce  Department  trade  promotion 
publications  for  South  Africa  should  be  dis- 
continued. 

The  United  States  sugar  quota  for  South 
Africa  should  be  abolished. 

We  also  should  support  a  realistic  and 
peaceful  United  Nations  program  of  bring- 
ing Independence  to  the  Territory  of  South- 
west Africa,  now  Illegally  held  by  South 
Africa. 

FOLLOW    SUIT    ON    PORTUGAL 

As  in  the  case  of  South  Africa,  I  urge 
visible  disengagement  from  Portugal  In  the 
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Portuguese-ruled  African  territories  of 
Angola.  Moz.imblque  aid  Portuguese  Guinea. 

We  should  make  it  an  announced  policy  to 
reject  AID  Investment  guarantees  for  Portu- 
guese African  ventures. 

We  should  reject  Export-Import  Bank  par- 
ticipation in  Portuguese  Africa  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  reduction  of  Ex-Im  participation 
in  the  recent  large-scale  American  project 
for  Angola  did  not  go  far  enough. 

As  a  result  of  UN  Security  Council  action, 
we  have  embarked  upon  a  similar  policy 
of  disengagement  and  disassociation  with 
regard  to  Rhodesia.  We  should  under  no 
circumstances  relax  our  support  for  this  UN 
embargo. 

All  that  I  propose  with  respect  to  Southern 
Africa  Is  peaceful  action.  I  do  not  advocate 
the  use  of  force;  on  the  contrary,  I  oppose  It. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  we  reject  force, 
we  must  offer  more  than  words  to  prove  our 
moral  abhorence  of  the  racist  cancer  in 
Southern  Africa. 

We  must  take  all  peaceful  und  practical 
steps,  within  the  capacity  of  our  Government, 
to  help  stop  the  spread  of  that  cancer  and, 
with  all  reasonable  speed,  to  eradicate  It. 


A  New  Foreign  Policy  for  America:   Gold- 
berg Says  U.N.  Is  Instrument  To  Handle 

Nuclear  Age  Challenge — VII 

(By  Arthur  J.  Goldberg) 
(Seventh  of  eight  articles) 

The  United  States  must  take  the  lead  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  as  a  force  for 
peacemaking  and  peacekeeping. 

This  Is  In  our  own  Interest  as  the  greatest 
world  power,  committed  to  the  benefits  and 
restraints  of  the  rule  of  law. 

Recent  bitter  experience  teaches  us  that 
single  states,  however  strong,  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  keeping  the  peace  by  themselves 
without  provoking  rlvSl  forces  and  thus  gen- 
erating the  very  Insecurity  they  seek  to  end. 

Even  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  states 
cannot  trust  one  another  when  the  interna- 
tional system  Is  so  unstable  that  they  feel 
they  must  "shoot  first"  In  self-defense. 

The  central  challenge  to  our  foreign  policy 
in  this  nuclear  age  is  to  organize  a  system  of 
multilateral  security  which  would  render 
any  unilateral  solution  unnecessary. 

The  United  Nations  Is  the  only  available 
Instrument  for  organizing  the  response  to 
this  challenge. 

We  should  therefore  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  upholding  and  Improving  the  U.N.  system 
of  peaceful  change  and  cast  away  such  poli- 
cies as  have  subjected  us  to  the  charge  of 
being  the  defender  of  weary  status  quo  situa- 
tions   throughout    the    world. 

In  this  way  we  can  regain  our  former  po- 
sition of  leadership  in   the  United  Nations. 

SEVEN    principles 

Our  principles  should   be   these; 

1— Fidelity  to  the  U.N.  Charter,  demon- 
strated by  resorting  to  the  U.N.  or  to  ap- 
propriate affiliated  regional  organizations  to 
prevent  or  halt  outbreaks  threatening  world 
peace. 

We  should  Involve  the  U.N.  before  rather 
than  after  any  unilateral  American  military 
action,  except  in  the  most  dire  emergency 
such  as  the  1950  North  Korean  invasion. 

In  an  extreme  emergency,  when  diplomacy 
Including  U.N.  organs  cannot  produce  re- 
sults sufficiently  promptly,  the  United  States 
can  appropriately  exercise  its  self-defense 
rights  and  responsibilities  under  the  U.N. 
Charter. 

2 — Taking  the  lead  at  the  UN  in  opposing 
Intervention  by  any  country  in  the  Internal 
affairs  of  another  Independent  nation. 

A  recent  example  was  our  prompt  resort 
to  the  U.N.  in  the  Czech  crisis.  To  maintain 
fidelity  to  the  Charter  and  our  own  credi- 
bility, we  must  of  course  apply  this  standard 
to   our  own   action. 

3 — Committing  ourselves  to  progressive, 
orderly  change   throughout   the   world.   We 
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must  not  p*nnlt  our  good  name  to  b«  bor- 
rowed In  defenae  of  reactionary  regimes  or 
colonialism  or  racism.  Oiir  abhorrence  of 
racism  must  go  beyond  mere  words  to  action. 

4 — Standing  resolutely  for  collective  U.N. 
action  against  violent  disruption  of  estab- 
lished International  arrangements. 

6 — Speaking  and  acting  to  promote  good 
relations  with  all  nations,  regardless  of  dif- 
ferences of  Ideology  but  without  abandoning 
those  safeguards  which  we  have  properly 
created  In  order  to  protect  the  free  world. 

6 — Acting  no  longer  as  a  barrier  to  the  In- 
creasing unlversallsm  of  the  U.N.  member- 
ship, notably  In  the  case  of  China. 

7 — Enlarging  substantially  our  support  for 
multilateral  economic  aid.  (It  Is  clear  that 
Congress  has  lost  Its  enthusiasm  for  direct 
U.S.  foreign  aid.)  In  contrast  to  direct  aid. 
multilateral  aid  has  the  virtue  of  stimulating 
a  fair  sharing  of  the  burden  by  other  coun- 
tries. It  also  eliminates  unhealthy  political 
engagements  from  the  aid  process.  Of  course, 
multilateral  aid  does  not  preclude  additional 
bilateral  economic  assistance. 

VIETNAM     A     HANDICAP 

Our  moral  authority  to  Insist  upon  peace- 
ful International  conduct  Is  handicapped 
now  by  world  reaction  to  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. But  bur  position  In  the  U.N.  and  outside 
will  be  resfo'red  as  Vietnam  moves  to  a  politi- 
cal settlement. 

The  Inability  of  the  U  N  to  have  come  up 
with  a  solution  to  the  Vietnam  war  has  con- 
tributed to  feelings  by  many  Americans  of 
disillusionment  about  the  UN. 

Other  contributors  to  American  feelings  of 
disillusionment  include: 

Failure  of  the  U.N.  to  enforce  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union,  as  occurred  recently 
when  the  Russians  exercised  the  veto  for  the 
105th  time  to  block  U.N.  condemnation  of 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 

The  apparent  double  standard  applied  by 
some  countries  on  Issues  involving  racial 
discrimination  and  other  abuses  of  human 
rights. 

The  failure  of  the  U.N  to  go  beyond  its 
achievement  of  ceasefires  to  permanent  so- 
lutions for  such  crisis  Items  as  the  Middle 
East.  India-Pakistan.  Cyprus. 

In  my  experience  of  three  years  as  Amer- 
ican Permanent  Representative  at  the  U.N., 
I  have  found  considerable  basis  for  this  dis- 
llluslonmpnt. 

But  the  fault  is  not  with  the  institution. 
The  UN.  works  very  well  whenever  It  la 
supported  by  the  conunon  will  of  Its  mem- 
bers, particularly  the  great  powers. 

V.ti.    ACHUrVKMENTS 

Even  when  the  common  will  is  weak,  as 
Is  too  often  the  case,  the  U.N.  haa  not  been 
given  sufficient  credit  for  substantial  achieve- 
ments. Here  are  some  "plus"  examples  from 
my  three  years; 

At  the  U.N  we  stopped  the  1965  war  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan.  The  ceasefire 
worked  out  in  the  Security  Council  "bought 
time"  for  an  agreement  still  sorely  needed. 

The  long-smouldering  Cyprus  problem 
seems  now  to  be  moving  toward  solution, 
although  there  was  real  danger  of  war  there 
only  a  few  months  ago. 

We  negotiated  successfully  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty  and  contributed  substantially  to  the 
completion  of  the  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
additional  countries. 

These  treaties  represent  Important  steps 
on  the  road  to  arms  control  and  dlsarma- 
ment.  The  U.N.  is  the  umbrella  under  which 
the  Soviet  Union  can  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  on  such  vital  matters  despite 
our  deep-rooted  differences  over  Vietnam 
and  Czechoslovakia 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  UN.  couldnt  pre- 
vent the  June.  1967  war.  but  it  brought  about 
the  ceasefire.  We  were  able  to  negotiate  the 
unanimous  November  22  Security  Council 
resolution  which  hopefully  will  provide  the 
basis  for  eventual  agreement. 

In  the  case  of  Soviet  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
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Slovakia,  the  U.N.  could  not  force  Soviet 
withdrawal.  But  it  did  mobilize  world  pub- 
lic   opinion    against    this    aggression. 

The  llttle-noUced  UN.  activities  in  the 
economic  and  social  fields  constitute  an 
achievement  I  hope  will  continue  to  grow  as 
major  nations  increase  their  stress  on  multi- 
lateral aid  and  other  forms  of  international 
cooperation. 

Still  another  Important  UN.  contribution 
is  In  providing  a  forum  where  the  newly 
independent  ex-colonial  countries  can  make 
themselves  heard.  This  Is"  a  valuable  service, 
even  though  some  speeches  and  votes  are 
overly  extreme. 

For  whatever  the  U.N.  defects  may  be,  one 
thing  is  clear:  our  country  in  its  own  Inter- 
ests cannot  afford  to  slacken  its  suppwrt  of 
this  world  organization  which  is  so  much  our 
own  creation. 

A  New  Forhon  Polict  for  Amzsica:  Qou>- 

BSBo:   Cttrx  Iixs  at  Homx — VIII 

(By  Arthur  J  Goldberg) 

(Last  of  eight  articles) 

Unless  we  put  our  domestic  house  in  order, 
our  position  as  the  leading  world  power  will 
be  Imperiled 

We  suffer  at  home  from  the  evil  and  sick- 
ness of  racial  discrimination  against  blacks 
in  a  world  community  in  which  whites  are  a 
distinct  minority. 

We  tolerate  Islands  of  poverty  in  a  domes- 
tic sea  of  affluence  and  in  a  world  in  which  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  nations  are  poor 
and  the  rich  are  few 

Our  poor  are  disproportionately  non-white 
and  this  interrelationship  Is  apparent  for  all 
the  world  to  see 

We  suffer  from  an  Increasing  alienation  of 
our  young  people  and  are  too  prone  to  blind 
ourselves  to  the  fact  that  this  may  be  be- 
cause of  their  virtues  rather  than  their  vices. 

We  have  built  great  cities,  but  are  aban- 
doning their  centers  to  squalor  and  decay. 

We  have  raised  from  the  soil  a  bountiful 
harvest,  but  have  not  mastered  the  way  to 
share  its  benefits  fully  with  the  rural  poor. 

We  have  mistakenly  assumed  that  our 
domestic  Ills  will  wait  while  we  set  the  rest  of 
the  world  right.  But  we  have  learned  from 
our  civil  disorders  and  widespread  violence 
that  we  can  no  longer  delay  needed  domestic 
reforms. 

We  desperately  yearn  for  restoration  of  law 
and  order,  essential  In  a  democratic  society 
dedicated  to  liberty  under  law.  But  we  have 
ignored  the  basic  truth  that  whenever  legiti- 
mate grievances  go  unredressed,  confidence 
in  the  law  declines  and  instability  and  vio- 
lence arise. 

We  are  a  great  society,  but  we  are  not  suf- 
ficiently a  Just  society.  And  Justice  Is  still 
the  first  cry  of  people  here  and  everywhere. 

We  have  tried  to  cope  with  our  ills  with 
Inadequate  measures,  although  we  are  told 
on  high  authority  that  the  cure  will  require 
a  "commitment  to  national  action,  compas- 
sloruite.  massive  and  sustained  .  .  .  (and) 
new  attitudes,  new  understanding  and.  above 
all.  new  will  .  .  .  from  every  American." 

A    HOUSE    DI\'IOED 

A  house  not  In  order  but  divided  cannot 
stand  before  the  world  as  the  exponent  of  a 
dynamic  and  progressive  foreign  policy. 

Therefore,  we  must  put  first  things  first 
and  give  first  priority  to  our  neglected  domes- 
tic concerns. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  no  progress  has  been 
made.  Much  has  been  done  In  the  enactment 
of  laws  that  govern  education,  Jobs,  housing 
and  civil  rights. 

These  laws,  courageous  Judicial  decisions 
enforcing  the  promises  of  our  Constitution, 
and  strong  Executive  action  in  support  of 
them,  have  strengthened  our  country  far 
beyond  the  Immediate  domestic  concerns 
which  prompted  them. 

The  same  Is  true  of  our  economic  system 
founded  on  private  business  and  free  labor 
which  has  yielded  such  widespread  benefits 
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among  our  people.  Thereby  we  have  set  an 
example  of  which  the  entire  world  is  In- 
creasingly aware. 

But  it  Is  because  of  the  high  expectations 
aroused  by  these  achievements  that  the 
world  community  cannot  understand  our 
failure  to  deal  with  the  deep-rooted  evils  of 
our  society  on  the  grand  scale  appropriate  to 
our  size  and  capacity 

These  evils  were  not  created  yesterday  and 
there  Is  no  Instant  cure  for  them.  But  It  is 
no  longer  acceptable  that  they  be  treated 
"with  all  deliberate  speed."  This  formula,  ra- 
tionally conceived  14  years  ago.  has  been  dis- 
torted to  Justify  Indefinite  and  protracted 
delays. 

THERE'S  STILL  TIME 

Fortunately  the  ills  which  plague  us  are 
not  Incurable.  There  Is  still  time  to  under- 
take the  massive  remedies  which  must  restore 
our  nation's  health. 

In  his  Inaugural  Address,  President  Ken- 
nedy declared  his  belief  that:  "If  a  free 
society  cannot  help  the  many  who  are  poor, 
it  cannot  save  the  few  who  are  rich." 

He  was  talking  at>out  foreign  affairs.  But 
his  words  apply  to  our  domestic  society  as 
well.  Our  country  must  never  be  allowed  to 
become  as  Disraeli  warned  that  England  was 
becoming  a  century  ago — two  nations,  one 
rich  and  one  poor — or  as  the  National  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  warned 
us  this  year,  "two  .societies,  one  black  and 
one  whlte^ — separate  and  unequal." 

In  previous  articles.  I  have  written  of  pri- 
orities for  our  country's  foreign  policy.  W< 
have  obligations  throughout  the  world  which 
we  must  continue  to  meet,  obligations  to  de- 
fend our  vital  Interests  and  allies,  and  obli- 
gations to  help  alleviate  the  ravages  of  pov- 
erty, starvation,  and  disease  In  the  develop- 
ing nations.  But  at  the  same  time  that  we 
meet  these  foreign  policy  priorities,  we  must 
recognize  that  the  highest  priority  of  all  is 
that  we  perfect  our  domestic  society.  This, 
more  than  diplomacy  of  guns,  will  ensure  our 
projjer  place  of  leadership  in  the  world  com- 
munity. 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  MARJORIE 
MERRIWEATHER  POST 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  8,  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  place 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  follow- 
ing remarks  of  R.  Gordon  Hoxie,  chan- 
cellor of  Long  Island  University,  Aithur 
T.  Roth,  vice  chainnan  of  trustees,  and 
Jolin  P.  McQrath,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees. 

These  remarks  were  made  at  the  an- 
nual awards  dinner  of  Long  Island  Uni- 
versity's Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Management  on  Thursday,  May  16,  1968, 
at  Brookvllle,  Long  Island,  N.Y.  On  this 
occasion  the  Society  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Management's  annual  award  on 
a  national  basis  was  presented  to  Mrs. 
Marjorie  Merriweather  Post  for  "her 
outstanding  contributions  in  business 
management  and  service  to  the  Nation." 

As  a  longtime  friend  of  Marjorie 
Post'r.  It  was  an  honor  for  me  to  accept 
this  award  for  her  in  her  absence.  It  is 
an  equal  honor  to  place  in  the  Record 
these  tributes  to  a  truly  remarkable 
woman — Marjorie  Merriweather  Post: 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Merriweather  Post,  director 
emeritus  of  the  Oei>eral  Foods  Corporation 
and  a  principal  benefactress  of  C.  W.  Post 
College  of  Long  Island  UnlTerslty  was  hon- 
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ored  for  "her  outstanding  contributions  in 
business  management  and  service  to  the  na- 
tion" by  the  day  and  evening  chapter  of  the 
College's  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Management,  at  the  Society's  annual  awards 
dinner  In  Brookvllle  on  May  16. 

Prior  to  the  dinner  a  reception  was  held 
in  the  Great  Hall  of  C.  W.  Post  College  in 
honor  of  those  faculty  and  staff  meml>er8 
who  had  completed  ten  years  of  service  to  the 
college.  John  P.  McGrath,  John  H.  G.  Pell. 
Chancellor  Hoxle,  Provost  Ewald,  and  Dean 
Spiegel  took  part  in  these  ceremonies.  Dis- 
tinguished guests  were  His  Excellency.  John 
Kleth  Waller,  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  from  Australia,  and  Mrs.  Waller  of 
Washington,  D.C..  who  are  friends  of  Mrs. 
Post. 

Chancellor  Hoxie  presided  at  the  dinner, 
which  was  attended  by  Mrs.  Post's  friend 
of  long  standing,  the  Honorable  James  O, 
Piilton,  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  Pennsylvania.  Because  of  an  in- 
disposition Mrs.  Post  was  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent, but  expressed  her  warm  thanks  to  Dr. 
Hoxie  and  all  the  participants  in  the  recep- 
tion and  dinner  programs  for  the  honor 
given  her. 

Mr.  McGrath,  chairman  of  the  fc>oard  of 
trustees,  paid  tribute  to  Mrs.  Post  for  her 
keen  interest  in  the  development  of  C.  W. 
Post  College,  the  Merriweather  Campus,  and 
Long  Island  University.  Arthur  T.  Roth,  vice 
chairman  of  the  trustees,  spoke  in  behalf  of 
the  ten  previous  recipients  of  the  S.A.M. 
awards,  Including  those  of  the  past  three 
years:  Michael  L.  Haider,  chairman  of  Stand- 
ard OH  Company  (New  Jersey),  In  1967;  E. 
Clinton  Towl.  chairman  of  Grumman  Air- 
craft Engineering  Corporation,  In  1966;  and 
C.  R.  Smith,  former  chairman  of  American 
Airlines  and  now  U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
in  1965.  Greetings  were  offered  by  Prof. 
Thomas  Hubln.  S.A  M.  adviser,  and  by  Rich- 
ard Camp,  president  of  the  Day  Chapter  of 
S.A.M.  The  invocation  and  benediction  were 
given  by  Prof.  T.  Henry  Murphy. 

REMARKS    BY    CHANCELLOR    HOXTB 

Mrs.  Post's  story  began  in  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, more  than  81  years  ago  and  Includes  a 
childhood  both  In  Texas  and  In  Michigan. 
(She  can  still  taste  the  labels  she  pasted  on 
the  Jars  of  that  parent  product,  Postum,  in 
a  small  white  barn  In  Battle  Creek.  Michi- 
gan.) Then,  commencing  at  age  twenty- 
seven  as  owner  and  operator  of  the  relatively 
small  Postum  Cereal  Company,  by  organiza- 
tional leadership,  intuitive  acqtilBltions, 
understanding  and  vision,  she  was  for  the 
ensuing  forty  years  the  principal  architect  in 
the  formation  and  development  of  what  Is 
today  the  great  General  Poods  Company. 

This  same  managerial  skill,  courage,  and 
generosity  has  Inspired  the  development  of 
other  corporate  enterprises,  whose  leaders  in 
fields  varying  from  oil  to  merchandising,  at- 
test to  the  manifold  opportunities  she  made 
possible  whether  on  Fifth  Avenue  in  Man- 
hattan or  In  Post  City,  Texas. 

Likewise  her  philanthropies,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  have  been  characterized  by  this 
perceptive  vision  of  building  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  others.  The  wisdom  of  her  coun- 
sel, as  well  as  her  gifts,  has  contributed  In- 
spirlngly  through  such  organizations  as  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra  Society, 
Mount  Vernon  Seminary,  The  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  most  notable,  C.  W.  Post 
College  and  Merriweather  Campus  of  Long 
Island  University,  on  her  former  Long  Island 
homeslte.  Here  now  for  14  years  she  has  par- 
ticipated In  the  buUdlng  of  a  college  and 
campus  bearing  her  father's  and  her  mother's 
name. 

And  so  beginning  with  a  modest  but  a 
good  legacy,  by  the  character  of  her  person 
and  her  unswerving  faith  and  loyalty  which 
Inspires  others  of  many  generations,  Mar- 
jorie Merriweather  Post  contributes  magnif- 
icently.   She    provides    the    richest    of    divi- 
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dends.  In  the  building  of  a  better  people,  a 
better  nation,  a  better  world. 

REMARKS    BY    MR.    ROTH 

I'm  very  sorry  that  Mrs.  Post  can't  be  with 
us  this  evening.  If  she  came  here,  you  would 
see  a  stately,  queenly  lady  whose  very  appear- 
ance would  catise  you  to  have  great  respect. 
I  mention  this  particularly  at  this  time  be- 
cause you  are  interested  In  the  advance- 
ment of  management,  and  If  you  truly  want 
to  become  successful  managers  of  business 
and  command  the  respect  of  others,  you  must 
take  something  from  the  example  of  Mrs. 
Post.  And.  that  Is.  you  must  make  a  good 
appearance  and  you  must  dress  well.  I  see 
that  those  of  you  who  are  here  this  evening 
are  doing  Just  that,  but,  many  of  the  students 
that  we  see  In  college  today — I  wonder  how 
successful  they  are  ever  going  to  be  later  on 
in  life  If  they  continue  the  way  they  are  today. 

It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to  attend  the  an- 
nual awards  dinner  of  S.A.M.  and  to  take  part 
In  honoring  a  man  who  has  made  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  management.  To- 
night we  are  paying  our  respects  to  a  woman 
who  has  not  only  made  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  business  management  but  who 
has  also,  by  her  deeds,  not  Just  words,  shown 
the  general  public — the  citizens — every- 
body— what  an  enormous  force  for  good  In 
our  society  a  business  leader  can  be.  Mrs. 
Post  has  carried  her  sound  business  Ih- 
stlncts  and  experience  Into  the  advancement 
of  higher  education,  the  arts,  and  the  public 
service — with  salutary  effects  for  all  of  us. 

Speaking  this  evening  for  the  former  recip- 
ients of  the  S.A.M.  award  I  think  I  can  say, 
candidly  and  accurately,  that  as  a  business 
leader.  Mrs.  Post  has  left  the  rest  of  us  far 
behind.  She  Is  full  of  new  Ideas.  Where  she 
gets  the  energy  to  carry  them  out — in  New 
York.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  in  Florida  or 
wherever — defies  all  laws  of  human  behavior. 
After  a  full  day  of  business  and  public  serv- 
ice, she  can  square  dance  until  midnight.  I 
am  a  mere  golfer  myself,  not  a  square  dancer, 
but  I  can  tell  you  that  I  am  Impressed  by 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Post  wears  out  several 
partners  before  the  evening  is  over. 

In  the  time  allotted  me  I  can  note  a  few 
of  Mrs.  Post's  contributions  to  management. 
I  should  like  to  mention  three  or  four  In  the 
area  of  p>ersonal  relations.  My  friends  at  Gen- 
eral Foods  tell  me  that  Mrs.  Post  has  always 
shown  a  keen  Interest  In  seeing  to  it  that  the 
younger  people  In  the  organization  are  given 
all  the  opportunities  they  have  shown  they 
are  capable  of  handling.  This  began  back  in 
1914  when  she  took  over  at  her  father's  death. 
My  friends  at  General  Poods  also  tell  me  that 
she  is  always  careful  not  to  Impinge  on  the 
authorities  and  responsibilities  of  the  chief 
executives.  She  expects  them  to  "run  the 
show."  She  often  puts  her  ideas  forward  In 
the  form  of  questions — questions  that  show 
a  realistic  grasp  of  whatever  problem  or  sit- 
uation she  is  talking  about.  Questions  like 
this  carry  a  great  deal  of  weight.  I  might  add 
that  my  wife  often  puts  her  suggestions  In 
the  form  of  a  question.  I  have  learned  that 
when  she  makes  a  remark  such  a*.  "Don't 
you  think  that  it  would  be  a  good  Idea  If 
somebody  would  do  thus-and-so?".  she 
means,  "Arthur,  why  don't  you  get  busy  and 
do  it?" 

Mrs.  Post  does  her  homework 

At  General  Poods.  Mrs.  Post  has  always 
been  known  by  the  other  directors  as  a 
woman  "who  does  her  homework."  At  board 
meetings  she  has  carefully  studied  any  and 
all  proposals,  and  speaks  her  mind  on  them. 

When  Mrs.  Post  took  over  from  her  father 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  I  think  It  Is  In- 
teresting that  the  company  was  soon  acquir- 
ing other  sound  food  companies  In  a  series 
of  operations  that  provide  excellent  guidance 
for  us  today  in  the  art  or  science  of  effective 
and  profitable  growth  through  mergers.  Mrs. 
Post  was  doing  extremely  well  at  acquiring 
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other  companies  years  before  others  began 
doing  it. 

To  me,  Mrs.  Post  has  pioneered  In  showing 
business  executives  and  entrepreneurs  how  to 
provide  effective  leadership  In  the  public  sec- 
tor. You  will  find  that  each  of  the  public 
service  enterprises  that  she  Is  engaged  In  Is 
set  up  on  sound  management  principles.  The 
goals  are  defined,  the  projects  are  planned  in 
detail,  the  people  to  run  them  are  carefully 
screened,  and  the  funds  are  In  hand  before 
operations  begin.  Would  that  our  government 
officials  more  often  acted  likewise!  Mrs.  Post 
works  quietly,  often  behind  the  scenes,  with- 
out fanfare.  She  provides  ample  proof  of  the 
business  axiom  that  you  can  get  a  lot  done 
if  you  don't  consider  It  Important  who  gets 
the  credit. 

I  think  that  Is  true  of  Mrs.  Post's  Interest 
In  higher  education,  and  more  particularly 
her  Interest  in  C.  W.  Post  College,  the  Merri- 
weather Campus,  and  Long  Island  University. 
I  know  from  experience  as  a  Trustee  that  she 
simply  wants  to  advance  the  good  work,  to 
aid  In  the  pursuit  of  excellence.  Dr.  Hoxle 
can  tell  you  of  her  multifold  Interest  In 
everything  that  goes  on  here  at  Merriweather. 
I  will  mention  Just  one  thing,  a  minor  thing 
perhaps,  but  I  think  it  has  timely  signifi- 
cance. 

The  newspap>ers  have  been  flJled  of  late 
with  stories  of  student  demonstrations.  In 
them  there  are  always  charges  by  the  stu- 
dents that  the  faculty  and  administration,  at 
Columbia  University  and  elsewhere,  don't 
have  enough  face-to-face  contact  with  the 
students.  Mrs.  Post,  in  all  the  years  that  I 
have  known  of  her  Interest  In  C.  W.  Poet  Col- 
lege, makes  It  a  point  to  see  and  meet  and  talk 
with  the  students  face-to-face.  She  sees  them 
here,  without  public  notice,  and  she  Invites 
them  to  her  homes  in  Washington,  D.C.  and 
Florida.  I  will  add  one  more  thing,  which 
win  amuse  you.  She  often  requests  that  she 
meet  with  the  students  alone — she  doesn't 
want  any  old  fuddy-duddy  over  thirty  years 
of  age  doddering  about  and  slowing  up  the 
conversation!  Here  again.  Mrs.  Post  Is  far 
ahead  of  her  fellow  educators. 

Others  here  tonight  will  tell  you  of  her 
detailed  accomplishments  as  a  management 
expert,  and^TTTPSe.  achievements  are  great. 
Far  greater  In  my  mind  are  Mrs.  Post's 
achieveisrents  as  a  human  being,  and  I've 
given  ^st  a  few  examples.  I  know  we  shall 
all  learn  and  benefit  from  her  activities  in 
the  years  ahead — I  refer  to  her  continuing 
activities  In  business.  In  the  arts,  and  In  the 
public  service.  She  has  mastered  the  most 
difficult  art  of  all.  that  of  being  an  alert, 
warm,   responsive  human  being. 

Mrs.  Post,  we  admire  you,  salute  you.  and 
thank  you  for  being  associated  with  us, 

REMARKS    BY    MR.    M'GRATH 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  for  me  to 
extend,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
a  warm  welcome  to  the  members  and  guests 
of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Man- 
agement. Management  Is  an  indlsp>ensable 
prerequisite  to  the  functioning  of  my  or- 
ganization. If  It  is  good,  the  enterprise 
thrives.  If   It  Is  bad,  the  enterprise  suffers. 

Management  is  something  that  the  less 
well  equipped  always  think  they  can  do 
better  than  those  doing  it.  In  universities 
today  the  performance  of  management  Is  un- 
der critical  scrutiny  by  faculty  and  students, 
especially  by  students,  many  of  whom  are 
siu-e  that  they  can  do  It  better.  But  manage- 
ment is  such  a  comprehensive  thing.  It  even 
applies  to  students.  I  am  sure  that  a  society 
among  the  student  body  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Management  of  Students  might 
find  many  constructive  opportunities  on  the 
contemporary  academic  scene. 

I  am  very  high  on  students.  In  me  they 
generate  hope,  not  desperation.  I  deplore  the 
relatively  few  who  seem  to  he  suffering  from 
pre-career  despair,  but  I  salute  the  many  who 
are   actively   engaged   in   trying   to  improve 
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and  advance  the  management  of  public  of- 
fice, the  management  of  political  selection, 
of  academic  reforma,  community  involve- 
ment, and  a  general  uplifting  of  our  sense 
of  social  justice.  Students  with  their  idealism, 
enthuslaom,  irreverence,  arrogance.  poelUve- 
ness.  nalvet6.  energy,  and  sense  of  fair  play 
are  perhaps  not  quite  ready  to  provide  the 
panacea  for  all  our  Ills,  but  they  bring  to 
the  scene  a  dynamic  force  that  calls  on  all 
management  today  to  prove  Itself.  This  Is 
wholesome  and  It  is  good. 

And  now  that  I  am  about  to  make  the 
award  I  shall  address  myself  to  Mrs.  Post.  1 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  make  this  pres- 
entation on  behalf  of  our  trustees.  Your  In. 
volvement.  Mn.  Post,  with  Long  Island  Uni- 
versity began  when  our  small,  struggling 
band  of  educators  sought  to  fulfill  the  as- 
pirations of  our  founders  to  bring  higher 
education  to  Queens.  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
Counties,  thus  making  us  truly  a  Long  Is- 
land University.  We  could  find  no  more  ap- 
propriate site  than  this  property  which  was 
your  home.  It  Is  my  recollection  that  our 
dear  friend.  Orover  Whalen.  a  devoted  fellow 
trustee,  first  made  you  aware  of  us  and  stlm- 
ulated  your  Initial  support  The  support  has 
continued  and  your  family  Identification 
with  our  University  has  deepened  over  the 
years  under  our  present  Chancellor.  We  sa- 
lute you  as  our  gracious  benefactress,  sec- 
ond to  none. 

Well  before  your  identification  with  us,  as 
well  as  during  the  years  when  we  have  en- 
Joyed  your  patronage,  your  stature  In  the 
business  world  and  the  leadership  you  have 
provided  to  the  management  of  the  business 
founded  by  your  father,  have  been  widely 
admired.  The  principles  of  business  manage- 
ment with  which  you  have  been  associated 
over  so  many  decades  are  now  being  made 
available  on  this  campus  through  our  Ar- 
thur T.  Roth  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration  as  well  as  In  our  undergrad- 
uate programs.  We  rejoice  that  you  are  so 
close  to  our  University  family,  and  we  rejoice 
that  you  have  been  selected  for  the  S.A.M. 
award  this  year.  We  regret  your  Inability  to 
be  with  us  tonight  but  you  have  a  worthy 
representative  in  the  person  of  Congressman 
Pulton  to  whom  I  will  make  the  award. 

REMARKS    8T    CONCRKSSMAN    rDLTON 

Times  like  this  come  rarely,  when  you  can 
wholeheartedly  say  what  you  really  feel. 
When  we're  up  here  with  this  distinguished 
table  and  hear  these  people  who  are  success- 
ful In  business,  the  professions,  manage- 
ment— saying  things  that  they  really  mean. 
It's  refreshing  to  a  Congressman.  Now  to 
begin  with,  we  must  remember  something 
about  this  young  lady — that  Marjorle  Merrl- 
weather  Post  Is  ageless..  Every  time  that  her 
age  Is  mentioned,  or  how  long  she's  been  In 
management.  I  make  a  mental  note:  strike 
out  the  words  and  insert  "agelefes."  I  mean  it. 
You  young  men  In  the  audience  have  never 
met  a  person  like  her.  Some  of  us  have 
known  her  a  long  time.  I  am  a  p)ersonal 
friend  and  an  admiring  person  for  many 
years  because  of  what  she  has  done. 

She  Is  the  type  of  woman  who.  If  she  were 
Bitting  here  at  the  head  table,  would  not  be 
leaning  back  against  the  chair.  Secondly,  she 
has  a  personality  that  makes  you  forget  that 
she  IS  anything  but  a  charming  and  devoted 
friend.  In  management  one  of  the  arts  Is  not 
to  show  the  art.  to  have  the  structure  fall 
Into  place  as  If  there  were  no  pressure,  to 
get  the  voluntary  cooperation,  to  Inquire,  to 
be  able  to  determine  what  the  end  result 
should  be.  to  combine  Idealism  and  practi- 
cality, to  get  the  steps  laid  out  so  that  you 
can  get  there. 

It  Is  very  easy  for  all  you  young  people  to 
have  wonderful  Ideas.  I  did,  too.  This  eve- 
ning, by  coincidence.  I  met  a  man.  Dr.  George 
Stoddard,  who  had  the  same  economics  pro- 
fessor that  I  did.  years  ago  at  Penn  State — 
Dr.  O  Pred  Boucke.  I  asked  Dr.  Stoddard. 
"How  did  you  do  In  the  course?"  He  said. 
"Well.  I  made  99."  He  asked  me  how  I  did. 
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I  said.  "Although  I  was  the  son  of  a  banker. 
I  made  a  zero  for  the  first  eight  weeks."  Dr. 
Stoddard  didn't  quite  believe  me.  but  I  could 
add  that  two  years  later  I  was  the  professor's 
assistant. 

A  high  trapeze  and  a  zero 

Now.  you  young  fellows,  maybe  you're  Just 
as  I  was.  I  thought  I  saw  what  was  wrong 
with  the  organization,  the  structure.  I  was 
going  to  change  It  when  I  was  a  sophomore. 
I  thought  that  In  management  I'd  start  on 
the  high  trapezes — with  no  net.  After  I  had 
gotten  a  zero.  Professor  Boucke  got  me  up 
In  front  of  about  800  students  and  said.  "This 
young  man  wants  to  know  what's  wrong  with 
him."  He  confirmed  the  fact  that  I  had  re- 
ceived a  zero — a  goose  egg.  He  went  on,  "You 
know  what  Is  wrong?  Well,  the  first  thing  is. 
you  won't  compete  Management  Is  a  com- 
petition" That's  why,  today.  I  like  Congress. 
It's  good  competition.  The  second  point  In 
management  Is.  you  must  make  ends  meet. 
You  must  look  ahead,  but  you  must  do  It  as 
a  profession.  You  must  do  it  with  planning. 

If  I  could  say  one  thing  about  Mrs.  Post, 
It  Is  that  her  plans  work  out;  for  example, 
with  her  friends.  I'm  one  of  the  group  In 
Washington  who  love  to  dance.  We  have  a 
square  dance  gtroup.  we  do  other  kinds  of 
dancing,  and  Mrs.  Post  has  people  to  teach 
us  new  dances  We  became  pretty  good,  but 
who  Is  the  best  dancer  there?  Mrs.  Post.  Who 
Is  the  best  manager?  Mrs.  Post.  How  do  these 
things  run  the  most  smoothly,  and  why  are 
they  the  best  planned?  Mrs.  Post.  I'm  going 
one  step  further — unless  you  have  her  warm- 
heartedness and  ability  to  get  people  to  do 
voluntarily  what  you  want,  you're  not  a 
manager. 

I  am  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  One  time  I 
said,  rather  abruptly.  I'm  afraid,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  "Well.  Mr.  Dulles,  why  don't 
you  really  do  It?  Why  do  you  sit  there?  Why 
don't  you  do  It?"  He  replied.  "Well.  I  have 
between  sixteen  and  eighteen  thousand  peo- 
ple In  the  Department,  and  about  eight  peo- 
ple that  I  can  tell  to  do  things,  but  I  can't 
push  those  sixteen  to  eighteen  thousand 
people  up  that  hill  with  armed  force.  To  a 
certain  point  I  can  command,  but  beyond 
that  I  must  convince"  If  I  have  anything  to 
say  for  Mrs.  Post,  It  Is  her  ability  to  con- 
vince, to  be  able  to  get  other  people  to  do 
voluntarily  what  she  wants  them  to  do  and 
then  receive  a  gracious  thanks  afterward. 

One  other  thing  about  management  that 
has  not  been  mentioned  Is  the  art  of  loyalty. 
When  I  hear  what  she  has  done  for  your 
Institution.  I  say  that  Is  certainly  patient 
loyalty  that  she  stayed  with  you  through  all 
these  times.  She  has  been  loyal,  hasn't  she? 
And  she  has  helped  make  this  University. 

When  you  get  out  into  the  world,  you 
young  people,  one  of  the  things  you  do.  as 
some  of  us  did  when  we  went  into  the  U.S. 
Navy,  is  to  look  for  the  competent  people  in 
the  organization.  You  look  for  the  ones  with 
Initiative  and  integrity.  You  look  for  the  ones 
who  have  this  professional  art  of  working 
with  people,  not  over  them.  You  can  always 
get  managers  who  will  bang  the  desk  and  tell 
you  what  to  do.  But  this  we  are  speaking  of  Is 
a  very  fine  art  and  practice  will  get  you  great 
results. 

One  of  the  good  things  about  a  person  with 
this  tremendous  ability,  which  Mrs.  Post  has. 
is  that  she  puts  every  effort  into  projects  that 
are  not  rewarding  to  her  personally.  She  has 
frequently  assisted  the  Boy  Scouts  In  Wash- 
ington. As  you  know  she  has  aided  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  Orchestra  towards  be- 
coming so  outstanding  and  she  sees  that 
young  people,  who  come  to  Washington.  D.C. 
from  high  schools  all  over  the  country,  can 
attend  the  symphony  concerts.  One  night  I 
sat  with  her  In  the  audience.  We  listened  to 
the  orchestra,  saw  these  eager  young  faces, 
and  felt  the  tremendous  response  from  the 
young  people,  many  of  whc«n  had  never  heard 
a  symphony  orchestra.  This  Is  what  you  can 
do   In   management,   and   this   Is   what   you 
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should  aim  for.  And.  unless  you  aim  to  be  the 
broad  citizen,  using  your  talent  for  the  good 
of  the  country  as  well  as  the  good  of  the 
economy  you  will  miss  much,  and  the  re- 
wards will  not  be  lasting. 

So.  Marjorle  Post,  our  greetings  to  you  this 
evening,  here  in  this  beautiful  dining  room 
with  colonial  lamps  and  shades,  pretty  girls 
and  blue  table  cloths.  On  the  speakers  table 
stands  the  beautiful  bowl  that  I  accepted  for 
you.  In  the  audience  there  are  a  lot  of  young. 
eager  faces  of  ambitious  students  and  very 
few,  I  might  say,  enemies  of  the  local  barber 
among  the  male  population.  Thank  you. 
Marjorle,  and  God  bless  you— we  all  wish 
that  you  could  be  here! 


OIL  DEPLETION  ALLOWANCES 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1968 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ed  Wimmer 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business,  Inc..  recently  broad- 
cast an  excellent  radio  commentary  on 
tlie  dire  need  for  reform  of  tax  regula- 
tions governing  oil  depletion  allowances. 

Mr.  Wimmer's  broadcast  was  thorough 
and  replete  with  facts  and  figures  sub- 
stantiating the  need  for  a  change  in  the 
depletion  allowances.  I  have  long  sup- 
ported a  reduction  in  the  allowances  and 
believe  Mr.  Wimmer's  broadcast  lends 
additional  evidence  to  this  fight. 

I  therefore  commend  this  broadcast 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  and,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  it 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
(From  the  Forward  America  Broadcast  No  53 
Series  68) 
Bio  Oil-Tax  Reforms 
(A  weekly  radio  commentary  by  Ed  Wimmer) 

If  you  are  one  of  those  Americans  who  are 
concerned  over  Increasing  tax  burdens  being 
placed  on  the  backs  of  the  majority  of  those 
who  work.  Invest,  run  farms  and  businesses, 
or  are  engaged  In  the  professions  and  other 
pursuits  that  keep  this  country  moving 
ahead;  and  If  you  are  at  all  Interested  In 
how  some  people  and  some  corporations  es- 
cape billions  In  taxes,  you  will  want  to  listen 
to  tonight's  discourse. 

Almost  everyone  has  heard  about  "oil  de- 
pletion allowances"  and  the  depreciation 
schemes  and  Intangible  development  cost  ex- 
emptions that  have  enabled  the  big  Inte- 
grated oil  companies  to  virtually  escape  fed- 
eral Income  taxes  on  billions  of  dollars  in 
profits. 

Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  has  been  re- 
ported In  earlier  discussions  over  this  micro- 
phone, as  paying  "six-tenths  of  one  per  cent 
In  federal  Income  taxes  on  net  income  of 
$1,271,903,000  In  1962.  "Increasing  to  five  per 
cent  federal  Income  tax  on  $1,679,675,000  in 
1965."  Standard  of  New  Jersey  Is  an  Inte- 
grated giant  with  more  revenue  than  any  of 
our  48  states,  and  more  revenue  than  90  per 
cent  of  our  farms,  and  It  operates  under  so 
many  different  names  and  brands,  that  It 
Is  not  uncommon  to  see  three  of  Its  brands 
being  sold  on  three  corners  of  one  Inter- 
section. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  recently  took 
a  veiv  small  step  toward  rectifying  this  con- 
dition, but  before  we  get  Into  the  side  of  the 
story,  let  us  do  a  little  more  drilling  for  In- 
formation on  how  some  of  the  biggest  oil 
companies  In  the  U.S.  escape  federal  Income 
taxes  entirely,  and  how  others,  like  the  giant 
headquartered  in  New  Jersey,  pay  a  rate  far 
below  that  of  a  widow  with  one  child  pay- 
ing taxes  on  $1500  In  taxable  Income. 
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PROXMIRE  CITES  EVASIONS 


Senator  William  Proxmlre.  Wisconsin,  who 
has  been  a  leader  In  the  fight  to  reduce  the 
depletion  allowance,  says  It  Is  a  shame  that 
"farmers,  workers,  businessmen  and  even 
widows  pay  upwards  of  15  percent  of  their 
taxable  income  to  the  Federal  Government," 
when  companies  like  Sun  Oil  can  report  an 
Income  of  $66  million  and  no  federal  Income 
tax.  Sinclair.  $57  million — no  federal  Income 
tax.  Marathon.  $35  million — no  federal  In- 
come tax.  Atlantic  Refining.  $61  million  and 
Tidewater  Oil.  $42  million — no  federal  In- 
come tax  in  years  from  1962  to  1965.  In  fact, 
some  of  these  companies  actually  received 
a  tax  credit  from  the  Revenue  Department. 

But  let  us  drill  a  little  deeper  for  some 
facts  and  figures  that  I  have  never  seen  used 
by  anyone,  and  see  If  we  can  trace  a  relation- 
ship to  the  problem  we  are  discussing.  I  do 
want  you  to  understand,  however,  that  in 
discussing  this  material  we  keep  In  mind 
that  advocates  of  depletion  allowance  re- 
forms are  only  seeking  to  reduce  the  27% 
per  cent  rate  received  by  the  big  companies, 
to  15  per  cent,  and  that  will  only  apply  to 
Incomes  of  over  $5  million  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  Independent  producer. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  Isn't  a  single 
Member  of  the  House  and  Senate  favoring 
reform  who  would  say  or  do  anything  that 
would  discourage  or  impair  the  operations 
of  the  Independent  producers  who  must  be 
encouraged  to  seek  their  "pot  of  oil"  at  the 
end  of  the  discovery  rainbow,  even  though 
nature  put  the  oil  In  the  ground;  which 
some  believe  ought  to  belong  to  all  the  peo- 
ple. The  facts  are.  If  there  are  no  finders 
there  are  no  users — whether  It  Is  oil.  lead, 
gas.  uranium,  gold,  or  anything  else  that  Is 
hidden  In  the  earth  The  rewards  for  finding 
It  and  processing  it  must  be  high. 

But.  getting  back  to  the  beginning  of  this 
broadcast,  I  urge  you  to  listen  carefully  to 
the  following  facts  and  figures  which,  when 
not  In  the  printed  word,  are  difficult  to 
absorb. 

BIO    FOUNDATIONS    SHARE    BONANZA 

There  are  eleven  Rockefeller  Foundations 
that  own  7,891,567  shares  of  Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey,  and  according  to  reports  of  the 
Select  Committee  On  Small  Business  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  these  shares  were 
worth  (1960)  $324,000,000.  This  would  mean 
that  millions  u[>on  millions  of  untaxed  in- 
come on  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  stocks 
was  received  by  the  non-taxpaylng  Rocke- 
feller Foundations  which,  in  turn,  either  own 
or  control  a  myriad  of  stocks  and  other  en- 
terprises that  would  also  fall  under  their 
no  tax  status. 

Rockefeller  Foundations  owned  602.026 
shares  of  Socony  Mobile,  worth  $23  million. 
Two  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundations  owned 
306.000  shares  of  Continental  Oil.  worth  $17 
million  m  1960.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation 
Itself  owned  over  300,000  shares  of  Con- 
tinental, worth  $16  million  In  that  year.  Four 
Rockefeller  Foundations  owned  478,000 
shares  of  Ohio  Oil  worth  $17  million,  and 
five  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundations  owned 
shares  In  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  worth 
859  million. 

Congressman  Wright  Patman  called  it 
"taxless  capitalism",  and  he  has  led  a  battle 
to  force  the  giant  foundations  to  pay  at  least 
something  approaching  the  income  taxes  on 
the  stocks  and  earnings  that  other  corpora- 
tions pay. 


Neither  Mr.  Patman  nor  anyone  else  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted  will  deny  the  good 
work  and  the  benefits  to  society  that  foun- 
dations have  contributed.  There  are  many 
wonderful  family  foundations  that  have  es- 
tablished funds  for  research  and  worthy 
causes  with  limitless  benefits,  and  I  person- 
ally would  feel  that  the  small  and  medium 
size  funds  should  receive  special  considera- 
tion, but  when  you  get  into  something  like 
the  huge  du  Pont.  Rockefeller  or  Ford 
foundations,  which  receive  dividends  run- 
ning Into  billions  of  dollars  annually,  you 
have  what  appears  to  be  an  Intolerable 
situation. 

GIANT  OIL  TAKES  OVER 

If  the  big  giant  oU  companies  confine  their 
operations  to  the  petroleum  business,  they 
wouldn't  present  such  a  problem,  but  they 
own  millions  of  acres  of  land.  They  operate  or 
own  motel  and  restaurant  chains,  ofBce  build- 
ings, factories,  mall  order  companies,  and 
thousands  of  retail  and  wholesale  enterprises. 
Standard  of  New  Jersey  operates  65.000  serv- 
ice stations  In  Europe.  It  Is  the  biggest  opera- 
tor of  service  stations  under  probably  a  dozen 
names  in  this  country.  Humble  OU  Com- 
pany, a  subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey.  Is  getting  bigger  than  its  parent 
through  acquisition  and  the  wildest  kind  of 
uneconomic  expansion  Into  the  retail  field. 
Credit  card  operations  of  the  big  oil  com- 
panies are  becoming  a  giant  "banking"  busi- 
ness, and  they  wipe  out  their  own  Independ- 
ent service  station  operators  and  Jobbers  like 
a  sickle  cutting  down  blades  of  grass. 

Some  of  the  giant  oil  companies  are  so  In- 
tertwined m  the  affairs  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, that  people  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean 
refer  to  them  as  governments  unto  them- 
selves, and  now  the  royalties  they  pay  are 
called  "taxes"  which  aid  them  in  escaping 
U.S.  taxes.  These  royalties,  or  taxes,  In  many 
cases,  are  actually  financed  In  the  operation 
of  some  foreign  government. 

Looking  more  deeply  Into  one  hundred 
and  eleven  foundations,  we  find  they  own  ten 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  stocks  of  263  im- 
portant corporations,  which  means  that  most 
are  tied  to  the  big  mutual  and  pension  funds; 
to  the  big  banks  and  big  insurance  compa- 
nies; to  the  monopolies  and  the  mergers  that 
have  been  taking  place;  to  the  power  of  the 
great  banks  now  branching  out  Into  holding 
companies  to  swallow  up  local  banking  and 
local  business.  So,  I  ask  you.  where  do  you 
think  such  power  places  the  labor  unions? 
Where  do  you  think  It  puts  the  Presidential 
candidates?  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States?  Some  lone  youngster  who  Is  fighting 
to  keep  from  being  homogenized;  who  doesn't 
want  to  be  a  number  tattooed  on  his  fore- 
head. 

For  many  years  we  have  contended  that 
big  oil  Is  using  Its  tax  exempt  dollars  to  ac- 
quire the  best  real  estate  in  every  town  and 
city.  They  are  expanding  so  fast  their  offi- 
cials are  admitting  that  there  will  be  no 
place  for  the  small  Jobber  or  wholesaler  or 
retailer.  In  a  few  years,  who  are  already 
dropping  out  of  the  competitive  battle.  The 
mayor  of  one  city  reported  that  soon  his  city 
win  have  more  stations  than  cars.  Another 
city  Is  putting  a  limit  on  openings,  and  an- 
other refxjrted  one  station  going  broke  for 
every  new  one  opened. 

Giant  Shell  reported  net  Income  of  $173,- 
000,000  In  1963.  and  paid  a  federal  Income  tax 
of  four  per  cent.  Standard  of  Indiana,  paid 
1-8/lOth  per  cent  on  $168,000,000  net  Income. 


Any  look  around  will  show  you  how  fast 
these  giants  are  expanding,  and  at  the  same 
time  engaging  In  all  kinds  of  tr.iding  stamp, 
gimmicks,  contests,  giveaways,  et  cetera,  that 
are  paid  for  by  your  taxes  and  your  pur- 
chases. 

Earlier  in  this  broadcast  I  noted  that  the 
rate  of  federal  Income  taxes  paid  by  small 
businessmen  and  Individuals  Is  around  20 
per  cent,  with  the  more  successful  corpora- 
tions paying  up  to  48  per  cent.  So  when  you 
contrast  these  rates  with  the  four  per  cent 
rate  of  22  giant  oil  companies  on  billions  of 
net  profits,  there  Is  something  unfair  going 
on  regardless  of  what  they  or  anyone  else 
may  say  to  the  contrary. 

IRS    SEES    $100,000,000    TAX    CAIN 

As  for  the  Revenue  Department  it  has,  as 
I  said  in  the  beginning,  come  up  with  a  pro- 
posal that  will  correct  a  small  part  of  the 
abuse  by  changing  the  base  for  depletion  al- 
lowance deductions.  As  it  is  now,  the  major 
Integrated  oil  company  sets  artificially  high 
prices  on  the  oil  they  sell  to  their  own  re- 
fineries (or,  so  the  Revenue  Service  says), 
and  now  they  will  have  to  take  the  actual 
market  price  as  a  base. 

Such  a  reform  promises  to  bring  In  about 
one  hundred  million  dollars  In  additional 
revenue,  which  Is  only  a  drop  In  the  bucket  In 
these  days  when  we  spend  a  hundred  million 
dollars  on  a  space  capsule  that  blows  up  be- 
fore It  gets  out  of  sight. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  at- 
tention that  a  company  like  Standard  Oil  of 
Ohio,  which  owns  no  wells,  paid  a  rate  of  25 
per  cent  In  federal  Income  taxes  (1962-1963). 
which  Isn't  so  bad,  but  its  merger  shenani- 
gans and  games  and  contests  have  been  con- 
demned even  by  Its  own  officials. 

Perhaps  a  statement  by  Senator  Edward 
"Ted"  Kennedy,  in  support  of  the  Proxmlre 
amendment,  calling  for  a  reduction  in  the 
271/2  percent  allowance  to  15  percent,  with 
no  reduction  on  earnings  from  one  million 
to  five  million  dollars,  will  be  a  clinching 
argument  in  b(phalf  of  what  I  have  been 
recommending; 

"I  share  the  strong  feeling  of  Senator 
Proxmlre.  that  to  the  greate.-st  extent  pos- 
sible, we  should  help  and  assist  and  protect 
the  smaller.  Independent  company,  the 
smaller  corporation;  that  the  real  reason  the 
oil  depletion  allowance  was  established  In 
the  beginning  was  for  exploration,  and  in 
the  recognition  that  there  were  extraordi- 
nary risks  involved.  In  looking  at  the  oil 
industry  today,  however,  I  see  every  reason 
for  Congress  to  eliminate  some  of  the  in- 
equities which  exist." 

It  is  this  spirit — this  desire  to  Insure  the 
future  of  the  Independent  enterpriser,  the 
family  farm,  small  business,  local  bank,  the 
independent  explorer — that  must  be  under- 
stood and  developed,  or  we  will  have  nothing 
In  this  country  worth  fighting  and  dying  for. 

If  you  desire  a  copy  of  this  commentary, 
or  any  other  we  have  offered,  please  address 
your  request  to  P.O.  Box  1776,  Covington. 
Kentucky  41012. 

Any  newspaper  or  other  medium  of  com- 
munication may  report  either  all  or  part  of 
this  broadcast.  The  only  stipulation,  please. 
Is  a  credit  line.  Public  Relations  service  of 
Forward  America.  Inc.,  Public  Relations 
Division.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.   Inc..   Covington.  Kentucky   41012. 

( Oil  depletion  proposals  not  submitted  to 
members  of  NPIB  for  mandate  vote  > . 


SENATE— Thursday,  October  10,  1968 


(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  October  9, 1968) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  D.D.,  pastor, 
Capitol  Hill  United  Methodist  Church, 


Washington,  DC,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  life  is  incomplete,  our  Heavenly 
Father,  when  we  do  not  make  room  in 
our  dally  tasks  and  activities  for  spiritual 


development.  Our  spirits  experience  un- 
rest until  they  rest  in  the  reality  of 
God — our  Creptor  and  sustainer  of  life. 
We  pray  for  a  lalth  in  action.  Through 
the  use  of  our  irmer  desire  for  God  and 
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our  willingness  to  live  and  sacrifice  for 
It.  show  to  our  Nation  and  the  nations 
of  this  world  the  pathway  of  peace. 

Through  our  President,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, and  these  worthy  leaders,  help  us 
to  succeed  in  wiping  out  poverty,  and  ful- 
fill the  needs  of  our  people. 

Yet.  O  God,  help  us  to  ponder  the  Im- 
portance of  our  spiritual  needs.  "What 
shall  it  profit  a  man.  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?"  Fill 
us  with  faith,  hope,  and  love.  We  pray  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and 
Saviour.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Wednesday.  October 
9.  1968,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURTNO  RECESS 

Ifnder  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  9,  1968.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  October  9.  1968.  re- 
ceived the  following  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

That  the  House  had  passed  a  bill  <H.R. 
20300  >  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969.  and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  9,  1968.  the  bill  (H.R. 
20300  >  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969.  and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  RECESS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  16.  1967.  Mr.  Holland. 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
reported  favorably,  with  amendments,  on 
October  9,  1968,  the  bill  (H.R.  20300) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  and 
f.or  other  purposes,  and  submitted  a  re- 
port I  No.  1667)  thereon,  which  report 
was  printed. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  commimicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

'For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES  '• 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr  YARBOROUQH.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service : 

William  C.  Oallowsy.  to  be  postmaster  at 
Corslcana.  Tex.;  and 

Eleven  p>06tmaster  nominations. 

By  Mr  BTRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Servlceef 

Mordecal  M  Merker.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Lewi*  E.  E^^ana,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  re- 
port favorably  108  appointments  in  the 
Army  in  the  grade  of  captain  and  below ; 
1.433  appointments  and  promotions  in 
the  Navy  in  the  o^adc  of  captain  and 
below;  403  appointments  In  the  Marine 
Corps  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
and  below;  and  6.300  promotions  in  the 
Air  Force  in  the  grade  of  captain  and 
major. 

Since  these  names  have  already  been 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Oeorge  T.  Norton,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sorLB  for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army; 

Clark  E.  Aamodt.  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  in  the  Regular  Air  Force; 

Daniel  R.  Aldrldge,  and  sundry  other  Naval 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  candidates, 
for  aaslgninent  In  the  Navy: 

Jay  H.  Apfelbaum,  and  sundry  other  Naval 
Reserve  officers,  for  assignment  in  the  Navy; 

Kenneth  H.  Albers.  and  sundry  other  non- 
commissioned officers,  for  appointment  In  the 
Marine  Corps; 

John  Abbott,  and  sundry  other  officers,  for 
promotion  in  the  Navy;  and 

Thomas  R.  Abernathy.  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  promotion  In  the  Marine  Corps. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  CHAIR 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Metcalf).  The  Chair,  in  ac- 
cordance with  S.  Res.  281,  90th  Corxgress, 
appoints  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Goodell]  to  the  Select  Committee 
To  Study  the  Unmet  Basic  Needs  Among 
the  People  of  the  United  States. 


KXECU'ilVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar  begin- 
ning with  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President,  In 
nominating  Mr.  Morton  L.  Susman  to  be 


U.S.  attorney  of  the  Southern  District  of 
Texas.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was 
recognizing  the  outstanding  work  that 
Morton  Susman  has  done  as  a  temporar>- 
district  attorney  under  court  appoint- 
ment. Mr.  Susman  has  built  a  remark- 
able record  as  U.S.  district  attorney  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Texas  and  ha,s 
won  the  commendation  and  acclaim  of 
his  peers  in  the  Texas  legal  community. 

Mr.  Susman  was  reared  in  Texas  and 
received  his  LL.B.  degree  in  1958  from 
the  Law  School  of  Southern  Methodist 
University.  He  served  3  years  in  the  US 
Navy  as  a  legal  ofBcer  and  became  an 
assistant  U.S.  attorney  in  Houston,  Tex., 
in  1951.  He  became  the  first  assistant  in 
1965  and  held  that  position  until  1966, 
when  he  was  named  acting  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  Southern  District  of  Texas 
This  is  a  testament  to  the  respect  held 
for  this  especially  able  attorney,  for  he 
was  named  acting  U.S.  attorney  by  the 
panel  of  district  judges  serving  this 
Southern  District  of  Texas. 

Mr.  President.  Morton  Susman's  per- 
formance in  this  position  has  been  so 
outstanding  that  recommendations  for 
his  regular  appointment  came  from 
throughout  the  southern  district.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  nomi- 
nated him  to  be  the  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  southern  district  of  Texas  as  a 
merited  recognition  of  superior  per- 
formance. 

Mr.  Susman  is  a  man  of  the  highest 
character,  and  he  possesses  superior 
qualifications  for  this  position.  I  think 
it  is  a  fine  appointment.  Morton  Susman 
has  my  full  endorsement,  and  I  urge 
that  his  nomination  be  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


INDIAN  CLAIMS  COMMISSION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Margaret  Hunter  Pierce,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


BUREAU  OP  MINES 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
John  F.  O'Leary,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Robert  L.  Hardesty.  of  the  District  of 
Colimibia.  to  be  a  member  of  the  Advi.s- 
ory  Board  for  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  of  postmasters. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Financial  Institutions  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite the  agreement  of  yesterday.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
Nos.  1604,  1605,  and  1615. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


UNIFORM  SERVICE  PAY  OF  PHYSI- 
CIANS AND  DENTISTS 

The  bill  <S.  4158)  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the  con- 
ditions under  which  physicians  and 
dentists  who  extend  their  services  on  ac- 
tive duty  in  a  uniformed  service  may  be 
paid  continuation  pay  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  4158 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
311(a)  (2)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  followB: 

"(2)  has  completed  his  initial  active  duty 
obligation;  and". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
becomes  effective  as  of  January  1,  1968. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1614),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtJRPOSE    or    THE    legislation 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  make 
It  clear  that  medical  officers  who  are  critical 


specialists •  and  otherwise  qualified,  will  be 
eligible  for  continuation  pay  after  they  have 
completed  their  initial  active  duty  obligation 
as  may  be  reqiUred  by  law  or  regulation.  Ex- 
isting law  leaves  this  question  In  doubt  by 
requiring  the  completion  of  "any  other  de- 
finitive active  duty  obligation"  required  by 
law  or  regulation.  This  bill  would  not  affect 
the  present  requirement  under  which  no 
medical  officer  would  be  eligible  for  continu- 
ation pay  unless  he  has  completed  not  less 
than  8  year.s  of  active  military  duty. 

BACKGKOUND    OF    LBOISLATION 

Due  to  the  critical  shortage  and  the  de- 
teriorating retention  problem  of  career  medi- 
cal officers  In  the  Armed  Forces,  the  military 
pay  legislation  of  1967  contained  permissive 
authority  under  which  selected  medical  of- 
ficers who  extended  their  service  on  active 
duty  could  be  psJd  continuation  pay  If  they 
agreed  to  remain  on  active  duty.  (Even 
tlioiigh  this  permissive  authority  also  cov- 
ered dental  officers,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense made  It  clear  that  It  had  no  Inten- 
tion of  utilizing  the  continuation  pay  au- 
thority for  dental  officers  since  the  retention 
problem  of  this  group  was  In  no  way  com- 
parable to  the  medical  officer  problem.) 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  continuation  pay 
the  1967  legislation  requires  that  the  medi- 
cal officer  (1)  be  serving  on  active  duty  In  a 
critical  speciality  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary; (2)  have  completed  any  other  definitive 
active  duty  obligation  that  he  has  by  law  or 
regulation;  and  (3)  execute  a  written  agree- 
ment to  remain  on  active  duty  for  at  least  l 
additional  year.  If  the  officer  is  selected  and 
agrees  to  the  extension  of  active  service  he 
Is  paid  a  bonus  of  not  more  than  4  months' 
basic  pay  of  his  rate  for  each  year  he  agrees 
to  remain  on  active  duty.  By  regulation  the 
bonuses  range  from  1  month's  basic  pay  up 
to  4  months'  basic  pay.  depending  on  mili- 
tary rank  and  length  of  service,  for  each  year 
the  officer  extends  his  active  service. 

PROVISIONS    OP    THE    LEGISLATION 

This  bill  clarifies  one  of  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  continuation  pay.  The  bill  re- 
peals section  311(a)(2)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  which  requires  that  an  officer 
complete  "any  other  definitive  active  duty 
obligation  that  he  has  under  law  or  regula- 
tion" and  substitutes  the  requirement  that 
he  must  have  completed  "his  Initial  active 
duty  obligation."  This  would  Include  any 
Initial  obligation  required  by  law  or  regula- 
tion. 

A  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  between 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  with  respect  to  the  mean- 
ing of  "any  other  definitive  active  duty  obli- 
gation." The  Department  of  Defense  lias  In- 
terpreted this  language  to  mean  "Initial 
active  duty  obligation"  which  by  regulation 
must  be  not  less  than  8  years  of  active  serv- 
ice. The  General  Accounting  Office  has  ruled 
Informally  that  the  term  has  broader  mean- 
ing, presumably  with  the  result  that  all 
obligated  service  must  be  paid  back  as  a 
prerequisite  for  continuation  pay  eligibility, 
and  further  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
Is  without  authority  to  reduce  the  period  of 
obligation  service  for  certain  critical  spe- 
cialists even  though  the  period  of  such 
service   Is   itself   established   by   regulation. 

There  are  a  number  of  examples  where  the 
period  of  obligated  service  for  medical  offi- 
cers who  are  serving  In  critical  specialties 
may  be  extended  beyond  the  normal  period 
of  obligated  service.  These  Include  spe- 
cialists who  are  paying  back  periods  for  hav- 
ing completed  training  In  a  specialty  or 
subspecialty  Involving  longer  than  normal 
periods  of  training,  such  as  a  specialist  who 
becomes  qualified  In  thoracic  surgery.  Otker 
examples  Include  specialists  who  may  acquire 
additional  obligated  service  because  of  pro- 
motions or  having  their  families  overseas. 

The  Department  of  Defense  strongly  urges 
enactment  of  this  clarifying  legislation  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  approximately  200 
critical  speclallstB,  all  In  the  grade  of  major 


and  lieutenant  colonel,  have  signed  contin- 
uation agreements  and  have  received  con- 
tinuation pay  averaging  about  $2,400  each. 
All  of  these  200  medical  officers  are  now  serv- 
ing in  their  critical  designated  specialties. 
These  particular  specialties  require  from  1 
to  2  years  of  formal  training  beyond  that  re- 
quired for  the  commoner  specialities,  such  as 
Internal  medicine,  obstetrics,  and  gynecology. 
These  officers  Incurred  an  active  duty  obliga- 
tion of  from  2  to  4  years  beyond  those  in- 
curred by  their  professional  contemporaries 
who  chose  training  In  the  commoner 
specialties. 

The  Department  of  Defense  desires  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  lor  two  reasons: 
first,  without  the  clarifying  amendment  the 
validity  of  the  contracts  already  entered  Into 
could  be  questioned,  with  the  resulting 
morale  impact  and  feelings  of  bad  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  affected  officers;  and  second, 
the  concern  that  lew.  if  any.  medical  offi- 
cers will  undergo  the  training  for  the  criti- 
cal specialties  requiring  the  longest  training 
if  the  effect  of  the  longer  training  Is  to  deny 
them  the  continuation  pay  which  Is  available 
to  other  specialists  who  complete  their  train- 
ing in  shorter  periods  of  time 

The  effect  of  this  bill  is  to  make  it  clear 
that  an  officer.  If  otherwise  eligible,  may  re- 
ceive continuation  pay  after  the  completion 
of  his  initial  active  duty  obligation  as  re- 
quired by  law  or  regulation. 

The  committee  would  like  to  emphasize 
two  points  in  this  connection:  Rrst.  no  offi- 
cer will  be  awarded  continuation  pay  until  8 
years  of  active  duty  have  been  completed. 
The  committee  has  been  advised  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  this  8-year  period 
which  Is  required  by  regulation  will  not  be 
changed.  Second,  all  of  the  critical  specialists 
who  are  awarded  continuation  pay  will  be 
performing  duty  In  their  critical  specialties 
for  which  continuation  pay  is  extended.  The 
bill  is  made  effective  January  1,  1968,  in  order 
to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
continuation  contracts  already  entered  into 
with  the  200  medical  officers  who  are  critical 
specialists. 

MEMPHIS  SESQUICENTENNIAL 
MEDALS 

The  bill  'S.  3531)  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  in  commemoration  of 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  city  of  Memphis  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  3531 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  com- 
memoration of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  city  of 
Memphis  (which  anniversary  will  be  cele- 
brated in  1969) ,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  strike  and  fur- 
nish to  the  Memphis  Sesqulcentennlal  Cornc- 
ratlon  not  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
medals  with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and 
Inscriptions  to  be  determined  by  the  Mem- 
phis Sesqulcentennlal  Corporation  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  nf  the  Treasury. 
The  medals  shall  be  made  and  delivered  at 
such  times  as  may  be  required  by  the  corpo- 
ration in  quantities  of  not  less  than  two 
thousand,  but  no  medals  shall  be  made  after 
December  31.  1969.  The  medals  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  national  medals  within  the 
meaning  of  section  3351  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  furnished 
at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of  manu- 
facture, including  labor,  materials,  dies,  use 
of  machinery,  and  overhead  expenses:  nnd 
security  satisfactory  to  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  shall  be  furnished  to  indemnify  the 
United  States  for  full  payment  of  such  costs. 
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Sec.  3.  The  medala  authorized  to  be  issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  b«  of  such  size 
or  slaes  and  of  such  metals  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In 
consultation  with  such  corporation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1615).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

OKNOLAL   STATXlfKNT 

The  bill  would  provide  for  the  striking  of 
not  more  than  100.000  medals  to  commemo- 
rate the  ISOth  anniversary  of  the  rounding  of 
the  city  of  Memphis. 

The  bin  provide*  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  strike  and  furnish  the  medals 
to  the  Memphis  Sesqulcentennlal  Corp.  The 
medals  shall  bear  suitable  emblems,  devices, 
and  Inscriptions  to  be  determined  by  the 
Memphis  Sesqulcentennlal  Corp.  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary.  The  medals 
shall  be  of  such  size  or  sizes  and  of  such 
metala  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  t&6  Treasury  In  consultation  with  the 
oor^ratftitr.  No  medals  shall  be  struck  after 
December  31,  1969,  and  they  will  be  con- 
sidered national  medals  within  the  meaning 
of  section  3351  of  the  R«vl8ed  Statutes. 

The  medals  would  be  struck  at  no  cost  to 
the  United  States  since  the  bill  requires  that 
security  satisfactory  to  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  shall  be  furnished  for  the  payment  of 
the  cost  of  their  production. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
has  approved  a  number  of  bills  Ln  recent 
years  to  strike  national  medals  In  commemo- 
ration of  significant  anniversaries  of  States 
or  cities,  including  the  Kansas  Statehood 
Centennial;  the  West  Virginia  Statehood 
Centennial:  the  350th  anniversary  of  San 
Antonio:  the  San  Diego  Bicentennial:  and 
the  ISOth  anniversary  of  Mississippi  state- 
hood. The  committee  believes  that  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Memphis  is 
an  event  deserving  of  an  appropriate  medal 
to  commemorate  the  event. 


CAPT.  DONALD  D.  POLKERS 

The  bill  (S.  1339)  for  the  relief  of 
Capt.  Etonald  D.  Polkers  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.   1339 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Cap- 
tain Donald  D.  Folkers,  United  States  Air 
Force,  Is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for 
repayment  to  the  United  States  of  the  sum 
of  $5,150.79,  representing  the  amount  of 
o.-erpayments  of  basic  pay  and  aight  pay, 
received  by  the  said  Captain  Donald  D. 
Polkers.  foe  the  period  from  August  30,  1953, 
through  May  31,  1966,  as  a  result  of  admin- 
istrative error.  In  the  audit  and  settlement 
of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disburs- 
ing officer  of  the  United  States,  full  credit 
shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for  which 
UabUlty  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Skc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Captain  Donald  D.  Polk- 
ers, referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act.  the  sum  of  any  amounts  received  or 
withheld  from  him  on  account  of  the  over- 
payments referred  to  In  the  first  section  of 
this  Act. 


SUSPENSION  OF  EQUAL-TIME  RE- 
QUIREMENTS OP  SECTION  315  OP 
COMMUNICATIONS  ACT  OP  1934 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  previous  agreement,  I  ask  the  Chair 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  175. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  175)  to 
suspend  for  the  1968  campaign  the  equal- 
time  requiranents  of  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  for  nomi- 
nees or  the  ofBces  of  President  and  Vice 
President  which  were,  on  page  2,  line  1. 
strike  out  "nominees"  and  insert  "can- 
didates". 

On  pages  2.  line  2,  strike  out 
"States"  and  insert  "States;  except  that 
such  suspension  shall  apply  only  to 
broadcasts  which  incorporate  in  the 
same  program  opportunity  lor  equivalent 
appearances  by  all  Presidential  or  Vlce- 
Presldentlal  candidates  who  have  been 
qualified  by  applicable  State  law  to  ap- 
pear on  the  ballots  of  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  several  States.  For  the  purpose  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  considered  a  State.". 

On  page  2,  line  8,  strike  out  "March 
1,  1969"  and  insert  "March  15,  1969". 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  reed: 
"Joint  resolution  to  susipend  for  the  1968 
campaign  the  equal-time  requirements  of 
section  315  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  for  candidates  for  the  oflQces  of 
President  and  Vice  President." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  the 
attaches  should  be  notified  that  this  will 
be  a  live  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  329  Leg. I 

Anderson  Hartke  Prozmlre 

Baker  Hayden  Randolph 

Boggs  HoUand  Russell 

Burdlck  Jordan,  N.C.  Sparkman 

Byrd,  Va.  Long,  La.  Spong 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Mansfield  Stennls 

Case  McOee  WtUlams,  Del. 

Dlrkaen  Mclntyre  Yarborotigh 

Ervln  Metcalf  Young,  Ohio 

Harris  Pastore 

Hart  Pell 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  LongI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  absent 
on  ofiQcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the 


Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGsl,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Jackson  1,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  I  Mr.  Macnuson],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy ] ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma (Mr.  MoNRONEY],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  RiBicorr),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsI, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr 
Williams!  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton!, the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNicK],  the  Senators  from  New  York 
(Mr.  GooDELL  and  Mr.  Javits],  the  Sen- 
ators from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel  anci 
Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  MoRTONl,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Percy  1,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names : 


Aiken 

Qrlffln 

Mor.toya 

Allott 

Hansen 

Mundt 

Biooke 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Carlson 

Hlckenlooper 

Prouty 

Cooper 

Hruska 

Scott 

Cxirtls 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Smathers 

Dodd 

Lausche 

Symington 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Pong 

Mondale 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
In  the  chair ) .  A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  had  some  conversations  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  about  the 
p>ending  legislation,  and  it  appetired  to 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned, 
with  the  approval — even  though  It  may 
be  reluctant— of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  that  it  be  set  aside  and  the  Sen- 
ate turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  to  make  a  p>olitical  speech,  but  I 
must  in  all  candor  say  that  the  situation 
that  confronts  us  is  very  regrettable.  I 
am  indeed  most  reluctant  to  face  the  in- 
evitable. This  Idea  of  suspension  of  the 
equal  time  provision  under  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934,  commonly  referred 
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to  as  section  315,  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion for  a  long  time.  As  a  matter  of 
history,  its  genesis  is  back  in  1960. 1  then 
introduced  a  resolution  which  led  to  the 
suspension  of  section  315  at  that  time. 
This  made  possible  the  historic  Kennedy- 
Nixon  debates. 

Since  that  time,  every  presidential 
election  year,  there  has  been  generated 
a  tremendous  amount  of  interest  and 
impetus  to  repeat  our  legislative  action 
of  1960 — so  much  so  that  during  the 
course  of  time,  five  appropriate  bills 
have  been  introduced — one  of  them  in- 
troduced by  me,  would  have  made  the 
exemption  apply  not  only  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  but  also  to 
Members  of  Congress.  Yes,  and  to  the 
Governors  of  the  States,  because  I  felt 
that  it  was  in  the  public  interest  that 
there  should  be  this  confrontation  of 
candidates,  so  that  the  people  of  this 
country  might  be  better  apprised  of  the 
issues,  and  of  the  positions  of  the  various 
candidates  as  to  those  issues. 

I  wish  to  say  here,  as  emphatically  as 
I  can  say  it,  that  a  debate  between  Vice 
President  Humphrey  and  former  Vice 
President  Nixon,  in  my  opinion,  is  a 
"must"  at  this  time.  It  Is  not  enough  to 
say  that  it  would  serve  the  public  In- 
terest, or  that  it  would  be  very  desirable. 
The  American  people  desire  such  a  de- 
bate. The  people  deserve  it  and  they 
should  not  be  deprived  of  it.  The  one 
thing  that  prevents  such  a  debate  being 
held  on  free  time,  to  be  made  available  by 
the  networks,  Is  the  provision  of  section 
315  which  requires  that  equal  time  be 
given  to  other  nominees,  now  we  have  a 
great  roster  of  nominees  proudly  and 
properly  contending  for  the  offices  of 
President  and  Vice  President.  In  the  face 
of  such  numbers,  allotting  equal  time 
would  become  an  impossible  task  for  the 
networks.  Actually,  it  would  amount  to  a 
complete  prohibition  of  such  debates. 

The  Senate  passed  a  joint  resolution 
on  this  issue  on  May  29  of  this  year.  It 
went  over  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. There  it  languished  for  some  time. 
There  was  talk  at  one  time  that  it  would 
never  be  reported  out.  Finally  It  was  re- 
ported out,  and  there  occurred  the  very 
dramatic  situation,  the  night  before  last, 
when  the  doors  nf  the  House  Chamber 
were  closed,  and  finally  the  matter  came 
to  a  vote. 

Certain  amendments  were  added  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  joint 
resolution  we  passed,  which  would  com- 
pel a  format  whereby  there  would  have 
to  be  a  confrontation  on  the  part  of  all 
three  major  candidates.  I  understand 
that  the  Republicans  are  more  or  less 
opposed  to  that  kind  of  bill.  I  heard  on 
the  radio  the  other  day  that  an  aide  of 
Mr.  Nixon  declared  Mr.  Nixon  was  willing 
to  debate  with  Mr.  Humphrey,  but  he  did 
not  want  to  get  involved  in  a  three-way 
show.  The  reason  given  was  that  he  did 
not  feel  that  that  was  in  conformity  with 
what  he  regarded  as  the  spirit  of  the  two- 
party  system. 

What  his  reasons  are  is  entirely  his 
to  hold.  He  is  entitled  to  his  judgment. 
He  has  the  right  to  decide.  I  do  not 
take  the  floor  today,  as  I  have  stated, 
to  give  the  matter  any  political  Implica- 


tion, or  seek  to  embarrass  anyone.  In- 
deed, the  resolution  had  a  Republican 
inspiration.  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  here — it  was  his  letter  that  ac- 
tually led  to  our  committee  reporting  out 
the  resolution. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Am  I  not  correct? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  resolution  was  re- 
ported out  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  realize  that  if  we  were  to  press 
for  this  measure  at  this  moment,  the 
prospect  of  the  exhibition  that  would  be 
precipitated  here  today  compels  us  to 
look  at  the  practicalities  and  the  realities 
involved.  The  Republicans  have  enough 
troops  here  either  to  stagger  us  to  death 
with  live  quorum  calls,  which  would  con- 
sume 2  or  3  hours  or  more — perhaps  all 
day.  Or  they  could  talk,  imder  the  process 
of  prolonged  debate,  and  compel  us  to 
go  over  to  the  next  week. 

These  are  hectic  campaigning  days 
when  presence  here  is  at  a  premium. 

Yesterday  we  had  two  very  important 
votes.  On  the  first  vote,  we  were  able 
to  corral  59  Senators,  and  on  the  second 
vote,  only  57  Senators.  Now  I  am  not 
being  critical,  certainly  If  I  were  now 
running  for  reelection,  if  I  were  in  the 
same  position  as  some  of  our  colleagues, 
both  on  the  Republican  and  the  Demo- 
cratic sides,  in  marginal  States,  I  prob- 
ably would  not  be  here  t(xlay  either.  I 
would  be  back  home  beating  the  bushes 
to  make  sure  that  I  was  reelected.  I  am 
mindful  of  the  old  but  ever-young 
adage — in  order  to  be  a  statesman,  you 
must  first  get  elected. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  were  to  persist  in 
our  attempt  here  today,  as  the  House 
of  Representatives  did  the  other  day,  I 
do  not  believe  we  could  pass  the  resolu- 
tion. We  realize  that.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter, I  know  how  far  I  can  go,  and  I  know 
they  know  how  far  I  can  go.  I  know  they 
can  stop  it,  and  they  know  I  know  they 
can  stop  it.  That  is  the  situation  we  face 
today.  That  is  the  impasse. 

I  do  not  know  whether,  under  the 
modifications  we  made  to  section  315,  in 
1959,  the  networks  will  be  able  to  insti- 
tute some  kind  of  news  documentary  or 
other  program,  whereby  free  time  can 
be  given  to  the  major  candidates.  Per- 
haps it  can  be  done  under  some  Meet  the 
Press  or  Face  the  Nation  type  program. 
Perhaps  the  media  will  find  some  other 
device.  I  am  sure  they  feel  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  help  the  American  peo- 
ple, to  the  clearest  decision  in  these 
most  critical  of  times.  I  am  sure  they  will 
try. 

For  myself,  I  say  this:  These  debates 
should  be  held.  People  want  to  know  how 
the  candidates  feel  about  Vietnam.  They 
want  to  know  how  they  feel  about  crime 
in  the  streets.  They  want  to  know  how 
they  feel  about  medicare,  and  all  the 
other  important  issues  that  affect  the 
well-being,  perhaps  the  survival  of  our 
society.  The  best  service  to  the  people 
is  by  personal  confrontation  between  Mr. 
Humphrey  and  Mr.  Nixon.  Mr.  Nixon 
has  said,  "I  will  debate  with  Humphrey." 
Mr.  Humphrey  has  said,  "Mr.  Nixon,  If 
you  will  debate  with  me,  I  will  pay  half 
the  cost." 


So  I  hope  that  those  two  candidates 
will  get  together,  in  the  public  interest. 
I  hope  they  will  give  the  people  of  this 
country  the  opportunity  to  see  and  hear 
them,  together.  Let  them  fully  discuss 
these  important  issues,  even  If  they  have 
to  divide  the  cost  between  them.  If  they 
do  not  have  the  money,  perhaps  they  can 
obtain  it  through  popular,  modest  con- 
tributions. I  think  there  will  be  millions 
of  people  in  this  country  who  will  put  up 
$5  each  to  fund  this  very  important  con- 
frontation, certain^.  I  would  be  one  of 
the  first.  I  cannot  think  of  a  campaign 
event  that  would  be  more  in  the  public 
interest.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  believe  I  should  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  Or 
does  the  Senator  wish  to  be  recognized  In 
his  own  right? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 

ask  for  recognition.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  mat- 
ter is  not  quite  as  simple  as  stated  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  It  was  in  1964  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  brought  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  175.  On  August  18,  1964,  he 
made  an  effort  to  bring  it  up  for  con- 
sideration. 

It  was  different  in  the  sense  that  there 
was  no  House  amendment  then.  But  it 
was  an  equal  time  proposal.  When  he 
undertook  to  call  up  the  resolution,  a 
motion  to  table  was  made  by  the  ma- 
jority leader.  That  motion  prevailed. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota at  that  time,  since  this  was  only 
6  days  before  the  convention,  supported 
the  motion  to  table.  He  was  against  the 
proposal. 

It  is  now  4  years  later.  There  is  a  sud- 
den change  of  mind.  In  fact,  it  is  so 
marked  and  so  decisive  that  the  distin- 
guished Vice  President  paid  a  call  to  the 
Speaker  on  the  night  before  last  and 
indicated  that  this  was  an  absolute  must. 
If  it  was  fish  then,  it  ought  to  be  fish 
now.  And  if  it  was  fowl  then,  it  ought 
to  be  fowl  now. 

This  is  a  kind  of  polite  compulsion  to 
force  these  candidates  together  under  a 
common  format.  And  all  of  the  arrange- 
ments are  delegated  to  the  broadcasters 
and  very  particularly,  I  would  think,  to 
the  networks.  It  puts  the  matter  in  an 
entirely  (iifferent  light. 

If  that  element  were  not  present,  ob- 
viously I  would  have  a  different  idea 
about  It. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
sisted that  motion  to  table.  I  felt  It 
should  not  be  an  accommodation  to 
either  one  candidate  or  the  other.  I  know 
that  the  argument  was  made  then  that 
we  had  an  incumbent  President  and  that 
therefore  it  was  an  entirely  different  sit- 
uation from  1960.  It  was  argued  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  might  be 
exp>osed  to  questioning  in  most  highly 
classified  areas.  For  example,  he  was  the 
only  man  under  our  law  who  had  his 
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finger  on  the  trigger  of  the  atomic  bomb. 
Improper  dlscusfilon  could  cause  him  em- 
barrassment and  do  irreparable  harm  to 
the  safety  of  our  Nation  and  the  people 
of  the  world. 

That  was  the  argument  advanced  then. 
In  spite  of  that  argument.  I  resisted  the 
motion  because  I  said  that  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  exemption  should  be  made 
and  we  should  let  the  candidates  them- 
selves give  their  reasons — or  let  them 
publicly  refuse  to  do  so. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader — without  criticizing  him  or  find- 
ing any  fault  with  the  statement  he 
made — that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  am  not  thinking  of  Hubert  Humphrey. 
I  am  not  thinking  of  Mr.  Nixon.  I  am  not 
thinlcing  of  Mr.  Wallace.  I  am  thinking 
of  the  American  people.  And  this  rule  of 
equal  value  should  be  suspended,  not  to 
accommodate  the  candidates,  whoever 
they  may  be,  or  however  willing  or  un- 
willing they  may  be.  But  we  should  do  it 
In  order  to  accommodate  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  And  that 
is  the  orrty  reason  I  suggest  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  stiU 
want  to  see  the  freedom  of  choice  re- 
served to  every  candidate  as  to  how  he 
wishes  to  conduct  his  campaign. 

I  have  always  reserved  the  freedom  of 
choice  to  myself.  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
had  an  opponent  in  a  great  many  years 
who  has  not  said  he  wanted  to  debate  me. 
The  answer  is  very  simple.  I  say  that  I 
am  going  to  peddle  my  own  merchandise. 
Let  my  opponent  peddle  his  wherever  he 
may. 

I  do  not  propose,  if  I  have  any  prestige 
at  all,  to  get  up  before  an  audience  with 
someone  who  would  want  to  displace  me 
in  the  Senate. 

I  have  always  reserved  that  freedom 
of  choice.  I  want  to  see  that  freedom  of 
choice  kept  now.  I  do  not  want  to  see  us 
compel  the  three  candidates  to  get  into 
the  ring  at  once  if  they  are  not  so  dis- 
posed. However,  whoever  contrived  the 
language  did  a  good  job  because  the  lan- 
giiage  says:  "must  be  Incorporated  in  a 
program." 

There  are  no  guidelines.  A  candidate 
might  be  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  debate 
might  be  held  here,  and  the  candidate 
might  not  be  able  to  get  back.  A  candi- 
date might  become  ill  the  same  night  or 
day  when  the  debate  was  to  be  held.  They 
make  excuses,  but  that  is  not  quite 
enough  in  the  heat  of  the  campaign  when 
it  is  so  close  to  election  day. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say.  But  I 
must  point  out  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  was  generous 
enough  and  kind  enough  to  come  and 
consult  with  me  about  it.  I  frankly  said 
that  I  would  have  to  use  every  weapon 
at  the  command  of  the  minority  leader 
in  order  to  stop  this  resolution.  And  I 
think  the  discretion  used  here  is  by  far 
and  away  the  better  part  of  prudence  and 
valor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  could 
make  that  stoppage  stick.  We  should  rec- 
ognize the  futility  imposed  on  us.  Per- 
haps it  is  better  we  should  go  home,  talk 
with  our  people,  clean  up  our  business, 
and  start  fresh  in  our  own  vineyard  in 
our  own  home  State  by  Monday. 


Mr.   DIRKSEN.   I   fully   subscribe   to 

that. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
munications Subcommittee.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
for  his  fair  and  temperate  presentation 
of  his  views. 

I  am  in  the  happy  position  of  a  public 
official  who  has  been  consistent,  and 
whenever  one  has  been  consistent,  he 
likes  to  call  attention  to  it. 

Back  in  1964  I  was  in  favor  of  the 
debates.  And  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  said,  it  was  my  letter  which 
perhaps  initiated  the  situation  here.  I 
proposed  that  we  waive  section  315. 

The  candidates  in  the  two  major  par- 
ties have  indicated  that  under  certain 
circxmistances  they  would  be  willing  to 
meet.  The  flexibility  of  the  networks  is 
such  that  presentation  of  the  views  of 
the  leading  candidates  can  certainly  be 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  advise 
the  voting  public  of  their  views  on  Is- 
sues, their  reactions,  their  personalities, 
and  their  capacity  for  leadership. 

The  former  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  as  has  been  noted  here, 
opposed  the  debates  and  opposed  waiving 
equal  time  in  1964.  It  is.  of  course,  some- 
what like  the  song.  La  Dona  E  Mobile." 
Sometimes  candidates  are  mobile,  too, 
in  their  change  of  attitude  as  circum- 
stances change. 

I  myself  think  that  we  ought  to  have 
such  respect  for  the  two-party  system, 
in  which  we  are  partners  and  also  ad- 
versaries, that  we  should  do  everything 
we  can  to  preserve  the  strength  and  the 
viability  of  that  system. 

Giving  too  much  dignity  or  too  much 
recognition  to  the  most  blatant  of  the 
demagogs,  to  one  of  the  most  irre- 
sponsible candidates  to  ever  appear  upon 
the  American  scene  in  our  lifetime — a 
racist,  a  bigot,  and  a  man  who  appeals 
to  racism  and  class  warfare — and  dig- 
nifying such  a  person  in  such  a  debate.  In 
my  judgment,  demeans  the  electoral 
process,  contributes  nothing  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  public,  and  opens  the  way 
to  the  irresponsible  third  party  candi- 
date to  slash  and  cut.  to  proceed  with 
venom  and  with  vigor  to  discuss,  not  the 
issues,  but  to  hack  away  at  the  two-party 
system. 

I  would  support  this  bill  if  we  could 
amend  it  to  restrict  it  to  a  two-party 
debate.  I  could  probably  support  it  in 
the  form  the  other  body  approved  it  yes- 
terday if  we  could  first  attach  to  It  the 
provisions  of  S.  355.  the  congressional  re- 
form legislation  which  the  Senate  passed 
last  year.  If  the  other  body  would  then 
be  willing  to  accept  this  method  of  act- 
ing on  S.  355.  we  at  long  last  could 
achieve  a  modest  but  significant  and 
vitally  overdue  measure  of  reform  of  the 
procedures  used  in  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  two  Houses.  The  greater  good 
resulting  from  that  achievement  might 
overwei?h  the  somewhat  transient  dam- 
age resulting  from  the  glorification  of 
this  blatant  third-party  demagog. 

But  I  believe  all  parties  here  have 
proceeded  with  wisdom  and  judgment, 
and  I  certainly  commend  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  the  position 
he  has  taken.  I  believe  that  under  the 


circumstances  it  is  far  better  that  we 
dispose  of  the  other  pending  business 
and  go  home. 

I  have  long  held  the  opinion  that 
whenever  Congress  convenes  after  po- 
litical conventions,  we  make  less  sense 
more  often  than  we  make  more  sense, 
that  too  much  time  Is  wasted  In  miprof- 
Itable  and  unfruitful  undertakings,  and 
that  the  electoral  system  is  benefited 
by  allowing  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
go  home  and  to  participate  on  their  home 
groimds. 

I  hope  this  Congress  will  have  the 
mother  wit  to  adjourn  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible for  the  relief  of  the  country,  and 
I  hope  that  we  will  relieve  the  Chaplain 
from  having  to  pray  for  us  and  for  the 
country  more  than  another  couple  of 
times. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
present  at  the  time  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  made  his  comment  regarding 
the  pending  measure,  and  I  commend 
him  on  his  position  in  this  matter. 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  In  the  face 
of  the  clear  statement  made  by  the 
Republican  nominee  for  President,  Mr. 
Nixon,  that  he  would  debate  with  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  but  no  one  else, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  making 
viable  the  two-party  system — which  I 
am  sure  all  Members  of  the  Senate  acree 
upon — the  House  of  Representatives 
nevertheless  sent  to  the  Senate  a  bill 
which  provides  for  a  tripartite  type  of 
debate.  This  is  not  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  two-party  system,  and  It  certainly 
does  not  meet  what  I  believe  should  be 
the  basic  understanding  of  anyone  who 
supports  this  measure. 

So.  while  some  Members  of  the  Senate 
may  favor  this  measure,  I  would  suggest 
that  we  would  do  well  to  stand  firm  and 
reject  what  the  House  has  done,  because 
It  Is  not  In  the  best  interests  of  the  two- 
party  system. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  suggest  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  that  he  move  in- 
definite postponement  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  175. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  175  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  at  the  desk  is  a  nomina- 
tion which  was  reported  earlier  today  by 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  It  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider that  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


POSTMASTER 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  C.  Galloway,  to  be  post- 
master at  Corsicana,  Tex. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  imtU  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1625,  H.R.  15681. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
156811  to  consolidate  and  revise  foreign 
assistance  legislation  relating  to  reim- 
bursable military  exports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  acting  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  statement  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT    BT    SENATOR    SPARKMAN 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  my  pleasure  to  present 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
l:itlons  the  proposed  new  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act. 

In  my  view,  this  bill  Is  a  good  example  of 
the  constructive  results  that  can  occasion- 
ally emerge  from  the  Joint  efforts  of  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress  to  And 
answers  to  very  difficult  questions  of  na- 
tional policy. 

Last  year  the  Congress  raised  legitimate 
and  impwrtant  questions  concerning  the 
management  and  future  of  our  burgeoning 
irms  sales  program.  While  there  were  few 
who  questioned  whether  the  United  States 
should  sell  military  equipment  and  services 
In  the  interests  of  collective  security,  there 
were  many  of  us  who  were  concerned  over 
the  pofislble  effects  of  these  sales  on  regional 
:irms  races.  There  was  also  concern  In  the 
Senate  over  the  possible  diversion  of  scarce 
economic  resources  If  these  arms  sales  were 
not  tightly  managed. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  now  before  the  Senate  me«ts  legiti- 


mate  concerns   over   the   management   and 
scope  of  our  arms  sales  program. 

Essentially  what  we  have  before  us  In  this 
bin  Is  a  consolidation  and  revision  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  In  the  area  of  reimbursable  military 
exports.  The  bill  brings  together  all  legisla- 
tion concerning  military  sales  by  the  United 
States  to  friendly  countries.  The  bill  makes 
unmistakably  clear  that  cash  or  credit  sales 
by  the  United  States  Government  will  be 
under  the  close  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  that  sales  will  be  made  only 
when  they  are  consistent  with  our  basic 
national  Interest. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act.  sales  will  be  made  to 
economically  developed  countries  either  for 
cash  or  credit.  The  Export-Import  Bank  may 
participate  In  such  sales  through  credit  ar- 
rangements. However,  in  response  to  Con- 
gressional criticisms  of  last  year,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  will  no  longer  fund  sales  to  the 
less  developed  countries.  Moreover,  the  De- 
fense Department's  revolving  fund,  which 
provided  an  ever-Increasing  source  of  credit 
for  Defense  Department  sales,  has  been 
abolished.  Credit  sales  will  be  funded  only 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  new  obllgational 
authority  provided  by  Congress.  There  is  In 
this  bill  a  $296  million  celling  In  FY  1969 
for  all  credits  and  guaranties.  This  celling 
win  apply  even  though  guaranties  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  are  required  to 
be  backed  by  25%  of  the  contractual  obli- 
gation. As  in  the  past,  the  new  law  estab- 
lishes reasonable  ceilings  on  programs  for 
Africa  and  Latin  America.  These  ceilings  are 
consistent  with  the  provisions  In  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  this  bill  Is 
a  sensible  response  to  the  need  for  both  con- 
solidation and  revision  of  the  basic  author- 
ity for  the  United  States  to  sell  military 
equipment  overseas.  We  are  all  aware  that 
there  has  been  a  very  basic  shift  In  the  pat- 
tern of  United  States  military  assistance  in 
recent  years.  This  shift  has  been  one  from 
grant  military  aid  appropriations  to  direct 
military  sales.  The  bill  before  us  Is.  In  my 
opinion,  a  very  skillful  and  successful  at- 
tempt to  provide  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery and  general  legislative  authority  to 
meet  the  new  conditions  of  our  military  as- 
sistance programs. 

I  think  this  measure  will  bring  to  our 
military  sales  program  wise  and  sensible  bal- 
ance of  responsibility  between  the  executive 
branch  and  the  legislative  branch.  The  bill 
contains  ample  provisions  for  reporting  to 
the  Congress.  The  bill  reinforces  Congres- 
sional control  over  obllgational  authority  to 
run  the  program.  Finally,  this  bill,  I  believe, 
will  result  In  a  military  sales  program  that 
will  help  cur  friends  around  the  world  bear 
more  fully  and  effectively  their  share  of  the 
common  defense. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  give  its  sup- 
port to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1632),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I.   PURPOSE  AND  BACKCROtTND 

The  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  Is  Intended 
to  consolidate  and  revise  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  a.s  amended, 
conrernlne  reimbursable  military  exports.  As 
such,  the  bin  brings  together  all  legislation 
dealing  with  military  sales  by  the  United 
States  to  friendly  countries — whether  for 
cash  or  on  credit  terms. 

This  legislation  Is  responsive  to  the  need 
for  a  consolidation  and  revision  of  the  basic 
authority  for  the  U.S.  Government  to  sell 
military  equipment  abroad.  This  requirement 


has  been  brought  on  by  a  very  basic  shift  In 
the  composition  of  U.S.  military  assistance 
and  sales  programs  since  1962.  In  1962,  grant 
military  aid  appropriations  were  about  $100 
million  more  than  government-to-govern- 
ment and  commercial  sales  orders;  by  1967. 
military  sales  were  nearly  three  times  as 
large  as  grant  aid  appropriations.  The  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide both  the  administrative  mechanism  and 
the  general  legislative  authority  to  meet  the 
demands  of  this  drastically  expanded  sales 
program. 

The  bin  Is  also  Intended  to  be  responsive 
to  congressional  concern  that  a  large  mili- 
tary sales  program,  unless  it  is  carefully 
managed,  may  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  regional  arms  races,  thereby  divert- 
ing scarce  economic  resources  and  contribut- 
ing to  regional  tensions. 

The  bill  is.  therefore,  designed  to  clarify 
the  roles,  restraints  and  conditions  govern- 
ing the  administration  of  U.S.  foreign  m»l- 
tary  sales.  Particularly  noteworthy  are  pro- 
visions for  the  elimination  of  the  revolving 
fund  for  financing  credits  and  guaranties, 
the  prohibition  of  funding  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  credit  sales  to  less  developed 
countries,  and  the  provisions  under  this  bill 
for  reports  to  the  Congress  on  sales  programs. 

II.    PROVISIONS    or    THE    BILL 

This  bill,  which  authorizes  the  sale  of 
mlllUry  equipment  .•ind  services  to  foreign 
countries  and  international  organizations,  is 
divided  Into  four  chapters: 

Chapter  1.  entitled  'Foreign  and  National 
Security  Policy  Objectives  and  Restraints  '• 
elaborates  U  S.  policy  vlth  regard  to  arm.s 
sales,  the  role  of  the  Department  of  State 
in  the  administration  of  the  bill  and  the 
conditions  under  which  and  the  purposes  for 
which  sales  may  be  made. 

Chapter  2.  entitled  'Foreign  Military  Sales 
Authorization."  sets  forth  the  basic  substan- 
tive authorization  for  making  mllltarv  sales. 

Chapter  3,  entitled  "Mllltarv  Export  Con- 
trols." sets  forth  the  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  sales  authorized  and  other  restric- 
tions on  sales  as  well  as  defining  the  report- 
in  requirements. 

Chapter  4.  entitled  -General  Administra- 
tive and  Miscellaneous  Provisions,"  defines 
the  role  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  pro- 
vides the  authority  for  the  repeal  of  statu- 
tory provisions  superseded  by  the  bill. 
Chapter  1— Foreign  and  national  security 
policy  objectives  and  restraints 

Section  1.  The  need  for  international  de- 
fense cooperation  and  military  export  con- 
trols.—This  is  a  statement  cf  conpressional 
policy  l.iken  in  part  fr.:ni  .section  521(a)  of 
the  Foreign  A.ssiEt;.nce  Act. 

Section  2.  Coc.rdiriarj^n  uif/i  f  reign  pol- 
icy.— This  section.  aesigneO  m  prorei  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  a  rep- 
etition of  section  622  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act. 

Section  3.  Eligibility. — This  section  is  a 
substantial  repetition  of  section  521  (c)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  which  was  added  by 
the  Senate  last  year.  Its  most  Important  re- 
quirement Is  a  prohibition  on  the  resale  or 
other  transfer  Ijy  the  purchasing  country 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States. 
Another  requirement  Is  a  prohibition  on  sales 
and  guaranties  where  they  would  have  the 
effect  of  arming  nailtary  dictators  who  are 
denying  social  progress  to  their  own  peopler- 

Subsectlon  (b)  provides  that  any  nation 
seizing  an  American  vessel  or  taking  It  into 
custody  more  than  12  miles  from  the  coast 
of  that  country  would  also  be  Ineligible,  but 
provision  Is  made  for  a  Presidential  waiver. 
Section  4.  Purposes  for  which  military  sales 
by  the  United  States  are  authorised. — This 
is  a  substantial  repetition  of  section  502  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  It  limits  the 
purposes  of  military  sales  to  internal  secu- 
rity, self-defense,  participation  in  regional 
arrangements,  participation  in  U.N.  collec- 
tive measures,  or  civic  action.  It  also  denies 
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guarantlea  or  credit*  for  the  purchase  ol 
■ophlstlcated  weapons  systems.  Including  Jet 
aircraft,  by  any  underdeveloped  country 
other  than  Greece.  Turkey.  Iran.  Israel,  the 
RepubUo  of  China,  the  Philippines,  or  Korea, 
unless  the  President  finds  that  such  financ- 
ing Is  lmp>ortant  to  the  national  security  and 
so  reports  to  Congress. 

Chapter  2 — Foreign  military  tales 

Section  21.  Cash  sales  from  stock. — This 
Is  a  substantial  repetition  of  section  532  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  authorizes 
cash  sales  from  Defense  Dep>artment  stocks. 
The  only  Important  difference  Is  that  sec- 
tion 532  authorizes  up  to  3  years  for  pay- 
ment whereas  the  proposed  new  section 
would   require   payment   within    130  days. 

Section  22.  Procurement  for  cash  sales. — 
This  Is  a  substantial  repetition  of  section 
523  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  au- 
thorizes the  Defense  Department  to  enter 
Into  procurement  contracts  on  behalf  of  pur- 
chasing countries. 

Section  33.  Credit  sales. — This  key  section 
would  authorize  the  financing  of  the  pro- 
curement of  military  Items  by  foreign  coun- 
tries on  credit  terms  of  up  to  10  years.  Sec- 
tion 524(b)  (3)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
which  was  enacted  last  year,  authorizes  such 
credit  sales,  but  requires  that  they  be  fi- 
nanced -  from  military  assistance  appropria- 
tions. Thw  proposed  bill  (see  section  31.  be- 
low) would  provide  a  separate  and  addi- 
tional authorization  for  this  purpose.  The 
10-year  limitation  on  credit  terms  provided 
by  section  23  is  new  but  reflects  Defense  De- 
partment policy.  Neither  the  existing  law  nor 
the  proposed  bill  contains  minimum  inter- 
est rates.  Defense  Department  policy  in  gen- 
eral is  to  charge  the  going  market  rate. 

Section  24.  Guaranties. — This  key  section 
would  reenact  authority  which  was  repealed 
by  Congress  last  year,  eifectlve  June  30,  1968. 
liie  proposed  new  section  authorizes  the 
Issuance  of  guaranties  to  U.S.  businesses 
against  political  and  credit  risks  of  nonpay- 
ment arlsltxg  out  of  their  financing  of  credit 
sales  of  military  items  to  foreign  countries. 
It  specifically  excludes  guaranties  to  "United 
States  Government  agencies" — i.e.,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  sale  and 
guarantee  of  promissory  notes  Issued  to  the 
United  States  by  foreign  countries  which 
have  bought  military  Items  on  credit  directly 
from  the  Defense  Department.  Thus,  if  the 
Defense  Department  made  a  credit  sale  of, 
say,  Jet  aircraft  to  country  A,  it  would  redis- 
count country  A's  note  with  a  conunerclal 
bank  (not  the  Ezimbank)  and  guarantee  the 
note.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  note 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Treasury  ( see  sec- 
tion 37(b)  below). 

Subsection  (c)  would  require  a  25-percent 
reserve  against  guarantees.  This  reserve 
would  be  funded  from  appropriations  avail- 
able for  credit  sales.  As  the  notes  which  had 
been  guaranteed  were  paid  off.  the  reserve 
funds  in  excess  of  25  percent  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Treasury.  Prior  to  last  year's 
congressional  action,  which  was  effective  June 
30.  these  deobligated  reserve  funds  were  re- 
turned to  a  revolving  fund  to  finance  addi- 
tional credit  sales  and  guarantees. 

Chapter  3 — Military  export  controls 
Section  31.  Authortiation  and  aggregate 
ceiling  on  foreign  military  sales  credits. — 
This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$296  million  for  fiscal  year  1969  to  finance 
military  credit  sales  and  guarantees.  The 
section  also  places  a  limit  of  $296  million  on 
total  credits  and  the  face  amount  of  guaran- 
tees financed  during  fiscal  1969. 

The  limitation  of  guarantees  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968,  at  the  end  of  which  the  authority 
for  guarantees  expired,  was  S190  million. 
There  was  no  explicit  1968  limitation  on 
credit  sales,  but  all  such  sales  had  to  be 
financed  from  military  assistance  appropria- 
tions, which  also  fund  the  grant  program. 


Section  32.  Prohibition  against  certain  mil- 
itary export  financing  by  Export-Import 
Bank. — This  prohibits  the  Eixlmbank  from 
participating  in  any  credit  to  an  "economi- 
cally less-developed  country"  for  military 
purchases. 

This  prohibition  goes  beyond  the  limita- 
tions contained  in  Public  Law  90-267,  ap- 
proved March  13.  1968,  the  act  extending  the 
Exlmbank's  authority.  That  act  prohibits  the 
Bank  from  participating  in  credit  sales  or 
guaranties  of  military  Items  to  any  economi- 
cally less  developed  country,  but  provides  a 
Presidential  waiver  on  a  finding  that  such 
participation  would  be  "In  the  national  in- 
terest." The  act  further  provides  a  celling  of 
71i  percent  of  the  Bank's  total  lending  au- 
thority on  Its  participation  In  credits  and 
guaranties  for  military  sales  to  countries 
"which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Bank,  are  leu  developed." 

Section  33.  Regional  ceilings  on  foreign 
military  sales. — Subsection  (a)  Is  a  restate- 
ment of  section  521(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act.  which  limits  total  nUlltary  assist- 
ance and  sales  (except  training)  to  Latin 
America  to  (76  nUlUon  a  year. 

SubsecUon  (b)  limits  to  $40  million  a  year 
the  total  military  assistance  and  sales  (ex- 
cept training)  to  Africa.  Section  508  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  limits  such  assistance 
and  sales  (including  training)  to  the  same 
amount.  Thus,  the  proposed  celling  Is  higher 
by  the  amount  of  the  training  (estimated  at 
$4  6  million  In  fiscal  1960) . 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  President  to 
waive  both  the  Latin  American  and  African 
limitations  when  he  determines  it  to  be  im- 
portant to  the  security  of  the  United  States" 
and  so  reports  to  Congress.  This  Is  similar  to 
the  waiver  authority  of  section  614(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Section  34.  Foreign  military  sales  credit 
standards. — This  section  simply  directs  the 
President  to  establish  standards  and  criteria 
for  credit  and  guaranty  transactions  "In  ac- 
cordance with  the  foreign,  national  security, 
and  financial  policies  of  the  United  States." 

Section  35.  Foreign  military  sales  credits  to 
less-developed  ccuntries. — Subsection  i  a )  Is 
analogous  to  section  620(s)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  the  Symington  amendment 
of  1967  terminating  assistance  to  countries 
whose  military  expenditures  materially  in- 
terfere with  their  development.  Section  36(a) 
would  make  such  countries  ineligible  for  fur- 
ther military  sales,  credits,  or  guaranties.  Sec- 
tion 620(s)   would  continue  in  effect. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  semiannual  re- 
ports of  Congress  of  sales,  credits,  and  guar- 
.-inties  for  economically  less  developed  coun- 
tries 08  well  fis  forecasts  of  such  transactions. 
Section  634(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
requires  annual  reports  of  projected  military 
sales. 

Section  36.  Reports  on  comm.ercial  and 
governmental  military  exports. — Subsection 
(a)  is  identical  to  section  634(g)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  which  requires  semi- 
annual reports  of  all  military  exports  from 
the  United  States. 

Subsection  (b)  expands  the  reports  re- 
quired by  section  634(d)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act.  The  prop)osed  new  subsection 
would  require  reports  by  country  of  sales  and 
estimated  future  orders  of  military  items, 
both  under  Government  programs  and 
through   private  commercial   channels. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  nothing  In 
this  section  shall  be  construed  as  modifying 
in  any  way  the  provisions  of  section  414  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
relating  to  munitions  control. 

Section  37.  Fiscal  provisions  relating  to 
foreign  military  sales  credits. — Subsection 
(a)  provides  that  cash  payments  received  In 
connection  with  sales  from  stock  and  con- 
tracts for  procurement,  as  well  as  down-pay- 
ments received  in  connection  with  credit 
sales,  shall  be  available  solely  for  payments 
to  suppliers  and  refunds  to  purchasers.  Spe- 


cifically, such  payments  are  not  to  be  avail- 
able for  financing  credits  and  guaranties. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  repayments 
of  credits,  amounts  received  from  the  re- 
discount of  notes,  and  other  collections  (in- 
cluding interest  and  fees  charged  for  guaran- 
ties) are  to  be  transferred  to  the  Treasury. 

Chapter  4 — General  administrative,  and  mi.?- 
cellaneous  protrisions 

Section  41.  Effective  date. — The  proposed 
bill  would  te  effective  July  1.  1968.  which  is 
also  the  effective  date  of  the  changes  en- 
acted by  Congress  last  year. 

Section  42.  General  provisions. — Subsec- 
tion (a)  Is  a  repetition  of  the  third  and 
fourth  sentences  of  section  521(a)  of  the  For- 
eign  Assistance  Act.  having  to  do  with  pro- 
curement In  the  United  States  or  through 
licensed  production  outside  the  United 
States. 

Subsection  (b)  Is  a  repetition  of  section 
604 (a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which 
establishes  requirements  for  procurement 
outside  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (c)  is  a  substantial  repetition 
of  section  623  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
relating  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

Section  43.  Administrative  expenses. — This 
section  authorizes  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  military  sales  program  to  be 
paid  from  funds  made  available  under  other 
laws  for  the  operations  of  the  agencies  con- 
cerned. 

Section  44.  Statutory  construction. — This 
section  provides  that  nothing  In  the  bill  is 
to  be  construed  as  modifying  the  provisions 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  or  of  section  7307  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code,  which  relates  to  lending 
naval  vessels  to  foreign  countries. 

Section  45.  Statutes  repealed  and 
amended. — This  section  repeals  the  sections 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  would  be 
superseded  by  this  bill,  and  makes  technical 
conforming  amendments  to  other  sections. 

Section  46.  SaiHng  provisions. — This  sec- 
tion continues  in  force  determinations  and 
other  actions  taken  pursuant  to  repealed  pro- 
visions of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Its 
most  Important  effect  would  be  to  continue 
in  force  existing  findings  of  eligibility  of  for- 
eign countries  to  make  military  purchases. 

in.    COMMriTEX    ACTION 

A  message  to  Congress  from  the  President 
containing  proposals  governing  the  admin- 
istration of  military  sales,  guarantees,  and 
credits  was  transmitted  to  Congress  on  Feb- 
ruary 8.  1968.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  consolidate  and  revise  foreign  as- 
sistance legislation  relating  to  reimbursable 
military  exports  was  received  by  the  Senate 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  February  28.  1968. 

Hearings  on  the  proposed  legislation  were 
held  on  June  20,  1968,  with  the  Honorable 
Paul  C.  Warnke.  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  International  Security  Affairs,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Kuss.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  International  Logistics  Nego- 
tiations. 

On  October  9.  1968,  the  committee  met  In 
executive  session,  considered  the  bill  HJl. 
15681.  and  ordered  It  favorably  reported  with- 
out amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
conferred  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Etelaware 
[Mr.  Williams],  and  there  is  no  objec- 
tion. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS, 
1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1660,  H.R.  20300.  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill.  This  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
20300)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
statement  which  will  take  about  15  min- 
utes to  deliver.  I  note  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  was  on  his  feet  at  the 
same  time  I  was.  Would  he  like  me  to 
yield  briefly  to  him? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  handle  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  and  I  had  hoped 
that  we  could  dispose  of  it  speedily.  It 
must  go  to  conference.  I  hope  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  can  withhold  his  re- 
marks until  we  can  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  raised  this  matter  last 
evening,  and  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest was  approved.  I  could  defer  my 
statement  if  the  measure  would  be  dis- 
posed of  promptly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  true  that  a 
commitment  was  made  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa.  I  would  hope 
that  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Florida, 
would  allow  us  to  honor  that  commit- 
ment, with  the  proviso  that  he  would  be 
recognized  at  the  conclusion  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
that  request.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  yield  for  such  time  as  has  been  cov- 
ered by  the  agreement  made  last  night 
with  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  of  which 
I  knew  nothing;  but  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  will  have  the  floor  when 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  concludes  his 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


liamsJ   without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wn,- 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
APPROVAL  OF  DISASTER  LOAN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, today  I  call  attention  to  a  highly 
questionable  procedure  followed  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  in  ap- 
proving a  disaster  loan  for  Mr.  L.  Donald 
Pruhs,  the  president  of  the  Golden  Nug- 
get Motel,  Fairbanks.  Alaska. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  under  the  guise  of 
approving  a  disaster  loan  for  Mr.  Donald 
PTuhs  allowed  him  to  refinance  a  pre- 
viously outstanding  8-percent  mortgage 
with  a  3-percent  disaster  loan  resulted  in 
a  $21,000  savings  in  annual  interest 
charges.  Over  the  30-year  term  of  the 
disaster  loan  this  could  result  in  a  wind- 
fall of  over  one-half  million  dollars. 

Such  refinancing  operations  were  not 
in  accord  with  the  established  rules  un- 
der the  disaster  program,  and  questions 
as  to  the  propriety  of  this  convenient 
arrangement  arise  when  it  is  noted  that 
the  regulations  prohibiting  such  financ- 
ing of  existing  debts  were  changed  by  the 
agency  just  6  days  prior  to  the  approval 
of  this  loan. 

Section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act — 15  United  States  Code  636 — au- 
thorizes the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  administer  a  disaster  loan  pro- 
gram. Under  this  program  the  Admin- 
istration is  empowerec)  to  make  such 
loans — either  directly  or  in  participation 
with  lending  institutions.  These  loans 
may  be  made  as  may  be  determined  nec- 
essary or  appropriate,  to  individuals, 
business  concerns — regardless  of  size — 
and  various  nonprofit  organizations  hav- 
ing a  tangible  profit  loss  as  a  result  of 
fioods  or  other  catastrophes  in  designated 
disaster  areas  and  to  small  business  con- 
cerns suffering  substantial  economic  In- 
jury in  an  area  affected  by  a  disaster. 

There  is  no  statutory  limitation  as  to 
the  amount  of  a  disaster  loan;  the  maxi- 
mum term  of  a  loan,  including  extensions 
and  renewals,  is  30  years.  The  interest 
rate  on  the  Administration's  share  of  a 
disaster  loan  is  limited  to  3  percent  per 
annum. 

The  Administration's  rules  and  regula- 
tions provide  for  direct  loans  or  the  guar- 
antee of  loans  to  victims  of  floods  and 
other  catastrophes  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing the  victims'  homes  or  business 
properties  as  nearly  as  possible  the  pre- 
disaster  condition. 

On  August  30,  1967,  the  Golden  Nugget 
Motel,  located  at  900  Noble  Street.  Fair- 
banks. Alaska,  applied  for  a  30-year. 
$893,643  disaster  loan.  The  stated  pur- 
poses of  the  loan  were  to: 

Repair,    restore,    and     rehabilitate 

flood-damaged  property $140.  000 

Refinance  existing  debts 703,863 

Provide  working  capital  to  replenish 

loss    In    revenues 49,780 

Total 893,643 

In  August  1967.  when  the  Golden  Nug- 
get Motel  submitted  its  disaster  loan  ap- 
plication, the  Administration's  rules  and 
regulations  stated  that  for  physical  loss 


disaster  assistance  its  share  or  guaran- 
teed percentage  of  the  loan  could  not 
exceed  the  estimated  cost  of  restoring  or 
replacing  the  damaged  or  destroyed 
property.  Refinancing  existing  debts  was 
not  eligible  lor  these  low-rate  loans. 

On  September  23.  1967.  prior  to  the 
approval  of  the  loan  to  the  Golden  Nug- 
get Motel,  the  rules  and  regulations  were 
amended  to  remove  "the  restriction  that 
disaster  loans-,  shall  not  exceed  actual 
physical  loss  or  economic  Injury  in  order 
that  additional  funds  may  be  authorized 
in  cases  of  substantial  hardships." 

The  disaster  loan  manual  was  also  re- 
vised to  establish  procedures  for  deter- 
mining the  refinancing  that  would  be  al- 
lowed in  hardship  cases.  The  manual 
stated  that — 

(1)  On  damaged  real  estate,  whether  home, 
business,  church,  etc.,  the  holder  of  the  pres- 
ent Uencs)  will  be  asked  to  reset  the  repay- 
ment (s)  of  present  balance(s)  of  existing 
llen(s)  by  using  the  original  maturity  (num- 
ber of  years). 

(2)  SBA  will  then  determine  the  repay- 
ment requirements  of  a  loan  it  will  make  for 
repair  or  replacement  of  damaged  home  or 
business  structures,  plus  repair  or  replace- 
ment cost  of  the  damage  to  household  ef- 
fects, inventory,  machinery  and  equipment 
or  other  tangible  loss.  The  repayment  wUl  be 
on  the  full  30-year  basis  if  required.  We  will 
then  be  able  to  determine  whether  borrower 
can  meet  the  payments  on  the  propKJsed  SBA 
loans  and  the  recast  lien(s)  without  undue 
hardship. 

(3)  If  we  still  find  an  inability  to  repay, 
the  prior  llen(s)  will  then  either  be  repaid 
in  full  or  reduced  and  again  recast  over  the 
same  original  maturity  so  that  the  new  re- 
payment schedule  of  the  disaster  victim  will 
be  within  his  ability  to  repay,  but  In  no  event 
less  than  the  repayments  required  by  the 
present  llen(s)  on  the  damaged  home,  busi- 
ness structure  or  other  tangible  Items. 

Prior  to  this  revision  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  rules  disaster  loans 
were  available  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing the  victims'  homes  or  business  prop- 
erties as  nearly  as  possible  to  predisaster 
conditions. 

On  September  29.  1967,  or  6  days  after 
the  revision  of  the  rules,  the  Administra- 
tion authorized  a  30-year,  3-percent, 
$894,000  loan  to  the  Golden  Nugget.  Un- 
der these  revised  rules  $703,863  of  this 
loan  was  used  to  refinance  existing  debts, 
consisting  of  the  following  items: 

Demand  note,  Alaska  National  Bank 

of  Fairbanks $420,000 

Note  payable  to  an  individual 125.  000 

Notes  payable  to  subcontractors —     148.263 
Other  debts  (accounts  payable)..^       10,600 

Total— 703,  883 

The  $420,000  note  held  by  the  Alaska 
National  Bank  of  Fairbanks  represented 
an  8-percent  mortgage,  and  its  inclusion 
in  the  refinancing  operations  as  a  3-per- 
cent disaster  loan  represented  an  annual 
reduction  in  interest  rates  of  5  percent, 
or  the  equivalent  of  an  Interest  savings 
of  S21.000peryear. 

Since  the  terms  of  the  disaster  loan 
were  30  years,  conceivably  this  one  item 
could  represent  a  $630,000  Interest  sav- 
ings for  Mr.  Pruhs.  and  it  should  be 
noted  that  this  item  of  refinancing  was 
not  originally  intended  to  be  covered  im- 
der  disaster  regulations. 

Th^  $140,000  item  allowed  under  "Re- 
pair,   restore,    and    rehabilitate    flood- 
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n^rr.„^^rt  nrorv^rtv"  was  broken  down  as  that  the  debt  of  $125,000  to  an  Individual  ■till  inquiring  into  the  reported  cost  to  repair 

damaged  property     was  Droiseii  """^'  ~  uLm  nJI^ry^i^  «,Tfh  th»  ln»n  nrorP«»rtK-  the  flood  damage  at  the  Golden  Nugget  Motel 

follows:    $119,000   for   physical  damage  ha4  been  paid  with  the  loan  P[W«e<f  •  ^nd  had  requited  the  borrower  to  furnish 

and  $21,000  for  cleaning  and  emergency  Second.    Stetements    or    receipts    to  ^^^j^i^jnai  information  on  certain  dlsburse- 

repairs.  verify  that  amounts  due  subcontractors  ^enu.   Wo  cannot  conclude,  from  the  in- 

The  $140,000  to  cover  the  above  items  of  about  $94,500  had  been  paid  with  the  formation  that  we  have  developed,  whether 

had  been  placed  in  escrow  in  the  Alaska  loan  proceeds;  approval  of  this  loan  was  based  on  political 

National  Bank  of  Fairbanks,  and  on  No-  Third.  A  detailed  breakdown  of  the  favoritism, 

vember  7    1967    the  Administration  au-  debt  of  about  $53,800  to  Pruhs  and  As-                               backobound 

»hr.H«^  t'hP  disbursement  of  $107,400  of  soclates.  which  had  been  Included  in  the        section  7(b)    of  the  Small  Business  Act 

thesT^row  funds  to  Pruhs  &  Associates,  amount  payable  to  subcontractors,  and  (15  use    638)   authorizes  the  small  Busi- 

tnese  escrow  I  uiiua  vuiTiujio      ,  v,i„v,    w_  ,w,„i„    nf    Kanw-    ctQt*m«.nt«    nr    ripnrxdt  ness  Administration  to  administer  a  disaster 

Inc..   a  contracting  firm  of  which  Mr.  copies   o'^»^^.„stat«mente   or   deposit                      3^   u^^er  this  program,  the  Ad- 

Pruhs  was  also  president.  sUps  to  show  that  the  funds  had  been  ^^i,^^«„^   „   empowered  ti  make  such 

In    approving    the    disbursement    the  deposited   in    the   account   01    fums   n  joans— either    directly    or    m    participation 

Administration's  attorney  noted  that  the  Associates;  and  with  lending  institutions — as  it  may  deter- 

blll  in  support  of  the  disbursement  was  Fourth.  A  detailed  statement  of  what  mine  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate,  to  in- 

"vprv  incomolete "  constituted     the     accounts     payable     of  dlvlduals.   business  concerns    (regardless  of 

^nUpfliiPntlv    the   AdministraUon   re-  about  $10,600  and  evidence  such  as  can-  size),   and   various   nonprofit  organizations 

ault^rSd?n%5gTet  Motel  to  fur-  celed  checks  or  receipts  to  verify  that  S^^^^^/rer'^'S^/hrin^desrSL^^' 

nish  detailed  support  for  the  $107,400  dis-  payments  were  actuaUy  made_^  „„,,„„,,  disaster  areas,  and  to  ^all  busineercon- 

bursement.  and  on  February-  8.  1968.  the  At  the  completion  of  the  Comptroller  ^^^^  suffering  substantial  economic  injurv 

Golden  Nugget  Motel  submitted  a  general  General's  review  these  documentations  j^  ^n  area  affected  by  the  disaster.  There 

estimate  of  the  work  performed.  The  es-  still  had  not  been  furnished.  ig  no  statutory  limit  as  to  the  amount  of  a 

timatp  included  $89  500  for  material  and  The  disaster  loan  program  is  an  essen-  disaster  loan;  the  maximum  term  of  a  loan, 

ii>v7r  Inrf  $17  900  for  overhead  and  profit.  Ual  program  and  one  which  has  rendered  including  extensions  and  renewals,  is  30  years. 

o^  ^  ipii  foii  occLions  durmg  the  great   service   to   various   areas   of   our  The  interest  rate  on  the  Administration  a 

On  at  least  lOUr  OCC*^'"'*?,  ""^  "'*   "„  *,„»_,  „hl/.h  hov*  ..vrv^riPnoprf  rmtinnal  share  of  a  disaster  loan  Is  limited  to  3  per- 

Deriod  February  3  through  February  16.  country  which  have  experienced  national  ^^^^        annum 

1968     ah    Administration   appraiser    In-  disasters,  but  the  expressed  purpose  of        Th^rules  and  regulations  relating  to  th- 

soected  the  work  for  which  $107,400  in  these  loans  was  to   furnish   long-term,  disaster  loan  program,  as  set  forth  m  the 

loan  funds  had  been  disbursed  and  re-  low-rate  interest  mortgages  to  victims  of  code  of  Federal  Regulations  ( 13  cfr  120  and 

vipwpd    the   supporting    documentations  floods   and   such   catastrophes   "for   the  13  CPR  123).  state  that  financial  assistance 

=.,hrn(ftPrf  hv  the  Golden  Nugget  Motel,  purpose  of  restoring  the  victims'  homes  will  be  given  to  relieve  the  distress  and  hard- 

uT  cflTorf  (n  hiQ  insoectlon  report  that  or  business  properUes  as  nearly  as  pos-  ships  attendant  upon  a  disaster  and  that 

He  stated  In  his  inspection  repuittiu**  nrpriUa-stPr  conditions  -  The  low-  such  financial  assistance  will  be  considered 
the  value  of  work  performed  to  repair  f^'^/e  "^^  Pf ^°^^*^i^^j=°"'^^^^  on  an  individual  basis  in  light  of  the  circum- 
the  motel  through  February  16,  1968.  was  interest  lowis  were  not  Intended  to  be  ^^^^^^  ^,  ^^^  applicant  and  of  the  par- 
only  $50  569  91  and  that  the  remaining  used  to  refinance  existing  debts  or  to  ^,^^j^^  disaster,  in  addition  to  the  general 
$56  830  09  had  been  disbursed  without  provide  windfalls  to  those  who  were  in  a  statement  of  policy,  specific  criteria  are  sof 
value  received  The  appraiser  recom-  position  of  Influence.  forth  by  the  rules  and  regiUatlons,  wi'*- 
r*^  that  *hP  Golden  Nugget  Motel  The  manner  In  which  the  rules  and  regard  to  the  eligibility  requirements  for 
[!l^^^iririVn  return  the  excess  funds  regulations  of  the  Small  Business  Ad-  financial  assistance,  types  of  financial  asslst- 
be  requirea  to  returu  ministration  were  conveniently  changed  ance  available,  purposes  of  the  loan,  when 
to  the  escrow  account.  „_-•„_  ►„  -oflnonno  iwr    Pmhc-  R-n*>r-  and  how  to  apply  for  a  loan,  the  amount  of 

on  February  20.  1968,  the  acting-man-  in  order  to  refinance  Mr.  Pruhs    8-per                     ^^^  the  interest  rate,  collateral  and 

ager  of  the  Fairbanks  disaster  branch  cent  mortgage  with  a  30-year.  3-percent  ,      y^^^^  requirements, 

office    advised    the    General    Accounting  Government  loan  cannot  be  Justified,  and         specific  criteria  and  procedure*  to  be  foi- 

nfflcp  that  no  action  would  be  taken  re-  It  raises  questions  which  should  be  ex-  jowed  in  reviewing  a  loan  application  are  set 

Hi       thp  $S6  830  09  imtil  the  matter  amined  by  the  Washington  ofBce  of  this  forth  in  the  Administration's  disaster  loan 

garding  uie  *«'^'      .           .  .     ^.       amall  agencv  and  by  the  appropriate  commit-  manual. 

had   been  coordinated  wi'^h   the  bma^i  age  ^y       "    >            ^^    ^                               ^^^  ^^^  ^j  ^^        ^  j2  through  20. 1967.  on 

Business     Administration.     Washmgton.  ^"  °^^J;°"^^^^^?.  _.,  ,,,  ^...^  .^.  ^llow  '^e  Chena  River  at  Fairbanks    Alaska,  was 

DC  .headquarters office.  Congress  inust  "»' JltJJack  and  a^low                           rainstorm  covering  the  Chena 

OiiMayl3   1968.  the  General  Account-  such  abuse  of  this  disaster  loan  program  ^^^,^^  ^^^^  ^^^  adjacent  watersheds.  The 

\na  Office  was  advised  by  Washington.  This  is  a  most  essential  program,  and  it  rainstorm  runoff  caused  numerous  slides  -n 

n  r    officials  of  the  Administration  that  should  not  be  discredited  by  such  manip-  headwater  hillsides,  washed  out  roads  ana 

Ik     '       ttor-   «;o«   still   under   review   and  Ulatlons.  tree-covered  river  terraces,  and  covered  the 

the  matter  was  sum   m  u  i    ask    unanimous    consent    that    the  flood  plain  at  Fairbanks  with  water  up  to  5 

consideration^               PomotroUer  Gen-  ComptroUer  General's  letter  confirming  feet  deep   About  half  of  the  30.000  inhabi- 

At  the  time  of  the  Comptrouer  kjkh  Tk^..^  .<.f»^^<^   t^  H^foiic  k«  r.rintp/l  tants  in  the  Fairbanks  area  were  evacuated, 

erals  review.  $107,400  was.  to  his  knowl-  the  above  referred  to  details  be  piinted  ^^^  ^^,^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  reported.  Urban  Pair- 

prfire     the    only    disbursement    that   had  at  tnis  pomt  m  tne  KTOORD.  banks  and  nearby  Port  Walnwrlght.  both  on 

h*lpn  mariP  from  the  $140  000  placed  in  There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  ^^e  flood  plain  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chena 

P^row  for  the  repair  rehaiiUitotion.  and  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record.  R,ver.  were  damaged  seriously.  The  crest  of 

escrow  I  or  tne  [^'^""•AT' "             .  —ot-i  as  follows:  the  flood  at  Fairbanks  occvirred  on  Tueeday. 

restoration  of  the  fl'^-^^^mtged  motor  o  j,        ^  15  i^g,  ^he  small  Business  Admin- 

Thus  it  appears  that  of  the  $140,000  oVTH^nNr^n^TATEs  Istrator,   on   August    16.    1967.   declared   the 

allowed   in  this  3-percent  disaster   loan  washinatoTi  D  C    May  31  1968  ^^»-  including  Fairbanks,  eligible  for  dlsas- 

for  payments  to  subcontractors  making  ^^^  ^^^^  j  wh-liams.'  ter  loan  aalstance. 

repairs  of  damages.  $56,830  09  had  been  ^^  senate.                                                               loan  to  the  coldem  nugget  motel,  inc. 

disbursed   without   any    accounting   and  waamngton.  DC.                                                         On   August   30.   1967.   the  Golden  Nugget 

according    to    the    Comptroller   General  djab   Senator  Wh-uams:    Further   refer-  Motel,  located  at  900  Noble  Street,  Fairbanks, 

"without  value  received. "  ence  is  made  to  your  letter  of  January  25.  Alaska,  applied  for  a  30-year  $893,643  disaster 

Thp  fact  that  the  subcontractor  in  this  1968,   requesting  information  regarding  dls-  10^^.  The  stated  purposes  of  the  loan  were 

V  \,r  ,„o^    r,r,t>    nf    Mr     Pruhs'    own  '^ster   loans   In    Alaska   mentioned   In   press  ^q. 

sea To.n'X.^'  TaJr.u«  ?=rr/s:rKrr,",:s.«r  -a .;srjs„rp.r '"""". .«ooo 

questions.  vised  vou  by  letter  dated  February  27.  1968.  ^.^fl'^:^^^,?,!!^^^^"' 7m' ^ 

^  in   this  $894,000   loan  there  was  also  a,at  we  wo^.d  furnish  you  a  report  on  the  rr^Zr.X^^L^t^-U>"r.V^;n:     '''•''" 

$125,000  listed  as  "note  payable  to  an  in-  results  of  our  review  of  the  loan  to  the  Gold-         ^^^  j^^  ^^  revenues                               49  780 

dividual  "  Whether  this  was  a  personal  en  Nugget  Motel,  inc.                                                                                                    

debt    of    Mr     Pruhs'    or    a   debt    of    the  Our  review,  which  is  now  completed,  in-                .^^^j    893.643 

"„._,..  ,_  „„»  -i-^r  eluded  an  examination  of  the  Small  Business 

motei  s  IS  not  cicai  Administrations  official  disaster  loan  file  and          On  September  29,  1967,  the  Administration 

This  entire  transaction  was  so  qu^-  jj^^^^vlews   with   Administration   offlclals   in  authorized  a  30-year.  3-percent.  8894,000  loan 

tionable    that   on   October    4,    1967,    the  palrbanks.  Alaska,  and  In  Washington.  D.C.,  to  the  Golden  Nugget.  The  loan  comprised 

auditor  for  the  Small  Blislness  Admlnls-  ^nd  with  Mr.  L.  Donald  Pruhs.  the  president  amounts  as  requested  by  the  applicant  for 

tratlon  requested:  of  the  Oolden  Nugget  Motel,  At  the  comple-  the  various  purposes,  except  for  working  cap- 

Pirst   A  statement  or  receipt  to  verify  tlon  of  our  review,  the  Administration  wa«  ital  which  wm  Increawd  to  W0.137. 
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The  Administration  made  an  Initial  loan 
disbursement  to  the  Golden  Nugget  Motel  on 
October  4,  1967,  In  the  amount  of  $703,863  to 
refinance  Its  existing  debts  and  made  a  sec- 
ond disbursement  on  November  3,  1967.  of 
$2,723.50.  The  remaining  loan  balance  of 
$187,413.50.  which  included  $140,000  for  re- 
pair*. restoraUon.  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
Golden  Nugget  Motel  and  $47,413.50  for  work- 
ing capital,  was  deposited  In  an  escrow  ac- 
count m  the  Alaska  National  Bank  of  Pair- 
banks  on  November  3,  1967.  to  be  disbursed 
only  on  specific  authorization  by  the  Admin- 
istration. 

Estimated  cost  to  repair,  restore,  and 
rehabilitate 

The  Administrations  rules  and  regulations 
provide  for  direct  loans  or  the  guarantee  of 
loans  to  victims  of  floods  and  other  catas- 
trophes, for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
victims'  homes  or  business  properties  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  predlsaster  condition. 

The  Administration  approved  loan  funds 
of  $140,000  for  the  repair,  restoration,  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  Golden  Nugget  Motel, 
consisting  of  about  $119,000  for  physical 
damage  and  about  $21,000  for  cleaning  and 
emergency  repairs.  The  amount  for  physical 
damage  was  based  on  a  cost  estimate  of 
about  $115,000  by  an  Independent  contrac- 
tor. The  Administration's  appraiser  In- 
creased this  cost  estimate  by  about  $4,000  to 
provide  for  damage  to  personal  property.  In- 
cluding carpeting  and  furniture. 

On  November  7,  1967,  the  Administration 
authorized  the  Als&ka  National  Bank  of 
Fairbanks  to  disburse  $107,400  of  the  escrow 
funds  to  Pruhs  &  Associates.  Inc.,  a  con- 
tracting Arm  of  which  Mr.  Pruhs  Is  the 
president,  for  repair  of  flood  damage  to  the 
motel.  In  approving  the  disbursement,  the 
Administration's  attorney  noted  that  the 
bin  In  support  of  the  disbursement  was 
"very  Incomplete."  Subsequently,  the  Ad- 
ministration requested  the  Golden  Nugget 
Motel  to  furnish  detailed  support  for  the 
$107,400  disbursement  and  on  February  5. 
1968,  the  Oolden  Nugget  Motel  submitted 
a  general  estimate  of  the  work  performed. 
The  estimate  Included  $89,500  for  material 
and  labor  and  $17,900  for  overhead  and 
profit. 

By  letter  dated  February  6.  1968.  the  Ad- 
ministration advised  the  Oolden  Nugget 
Motel  that  the  Information  submitted  on 
February  5.  1968.  was  not  considered  to  be 
adequate  proof  that  the  Oolden  Nugget  Mo- 
tel had  expended  the  $107,400  for  authorized 
purposes.  The  letter  further  stated  that: 

■  The  proof  extends  to  the  application  of 
the  funds  whether  to  a  contractor  or  to  a 
supplier,  and  In  this  case  we  require  that 
receipts.  Invoices  marked  paid  and  certified 
payrolls  be  submitted  by  Pruhs  &  Associates, 
Inc.  to  Golden  Nugget  Motel,  Inc.  showing 
that  the  funds  jwJd  by  Oolden  Nugget  Mo- 
tel. Inc.  to  Pruhs  &  Associates,  Inc.  was 
(stc)  actually  used  to  rehabilitate  the  mo- 
tel." 

On  February  10,  1968,  the  president  of  the 
Golden  Nugget  Motel  submitted  additional 
information,  including  payroll  reports,  state- 
ments from  subcontractors,  and  material 
purchase  receipts,  to  substantiate  flood  dam- 
a?e  repairs  of  about  $109,000. 

On  four  occasions,  during  the  period  Feb- 
ruary 3  through  16,  1968,  an  Administration 
appraiser  Inspected  the  work  for  which  $107,- 
400  In  loan  funds  had  been  disbursed  and 
reviewed  the  supporting  documentation  sub- 
mitted by  the  Golden  Nugget  Motel.  He 
stated  In  his  Inspection  report  that  the  value 
of  work  performed  to  repair  the  motel 
through  February  16,  1968.  was  »50.569.91  and 
that  the  remaining  $56,830.09  had  been  dis- 
bursed without  value  received.  The  appraiser 
recommended  that  the  Golden  Nugget  Motel 
be  required  to  return  the  excess  fimds  to  the 
escrow  account. 


On  February  20.  1968.  the  Acting  Manager 
of  the  Fairbanks  Disaster  Branch  Office  ad- 
vised us  that  no  action  would  be  taken  re- 
garding the  $56,830.09  until  the  matter  had 
been  coordinated  with  the  Small  Bvisinesa 
Administration.  Washington,  D.C.,  headquar- 
ters office.  On  M&y  13.  1968.  we  were  advised 
by  Washlng^n,  D.C..  officials  of  the  Admin- 
istration that  the  matter  was  still  under  re- 
view and  consideration. 

At  the  time  of  our  review  $107,400  was,  to 
our  knowledge,  the  only  disbursement  that 
had  been  made  from  the  $140,000  placed  In 
escrow  for  the  repair,  rehabilitation,  and 
restoration  of   the  flood-damaged  motel. 

Refinancing  of  existing  debts 

In  August  1967,  when  the  Golden  Nugget 
Motel  submitted  its  disaster  loan  applica- 
tion, the  Administration's  rules  and  regula- 
tions stated  that,  for  physical  loss  disaster 
assistance.  Its  share  or  guaranteed  percent- 
age of  the  loan  could  not  exceed  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  restoring  or  replacing  the 
damaged  or  destroyed  property. 

On  September  23.  1967,  prior  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  loan  to  the  Golden  Nugget 
Motel,  the  rules  and  regulations  were 
amended  to  remove  "the  restriction  that  dis- 
aster loans  shall  not  exceed  actual  physical 
loss  or  economic  injury  In  order  that  addi- 
tional funds  may  be  authorized  In  cases  of 
substantial  hardships." 

The  disaster  loan  manual  was  also  revised 
to  establish  procedures  for  detenmnlng  the 
refinancing  that  would  be  allowed  In  hard- 
ship cases.  The  manual  stated  that: 

"(1)  On  damaged  real  estate,  whether 
home,  business,  church,  etc.,  the  holder  of 
the  present  llen(8)  will  be  asked  to  reset 
the  repayment(s)  of  present  balance(s)  of 
existing  llen(s)  by  using  the  original  matu- 
rity (number  of  years) . 

"(2)  SBA  will  then  determine  the  repay- 
ment requirements  of  a  loan  It  will  make 
for  repair  or  replacement  of  damaged  home 
or  business  structures,  plus  repair  or  re- 
placement cost  of  the  damage  to  household 
effects.  Inventory,  machinery  and  equipment 
or  other  tangible  loss.  The  repayment  will 
be  on  the  full  30-year  basis  If  required.  We 
will  then  be  able  to  determine  whether 
borrower  can  meet  the  payments  on  the  pro- 
posed SBA  loans  and  the  recast  llen(s)  with- 
out undue  hardship. 

"(3)  If  we  still  find  an  Inability  to  repay, 
the  prior  llen(s)  will  then  either  be  repaid 
In  full  or  reduced  and  again  recast  over  the 
same  original  maturity  so  that  the  new  re- 
payment schedule  of  the  disaster  victim  will 
be  within  his  ability  to  repay,  but  In  no 
event  less  than  the  repayments  required  by 
the  present  llenfs)  on  the  damaged  home, 
business  structure  or  other  tangible  Items." 

The  $703,863  approved  for  reflnanclng  of 
existing  debts  on  September  29,  1967,  con- 
sisted of  the  following  Items: 

Demand     note.     Alaska     National 

Bank  of  Fairbanks $420,000 

Note  payable  to  an  Indlvldtial 125,000 

Notes  payable  to  subcontractors 148,263 

Other  debts  (accounts  payable) 10,600 


Total   - — 703,863 

With  regard  to  the  $420,000  demand  note 
held  by  the  Alaska  National  Bank  of  Fair- 
banks, the  Administration  agreed  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  1967,  prior  to  the  flood,  to  guarantee, 
under  Us  business  loan  program,  about 
$350,000  of  a  loan  by  the  bank  to  the  Golden 
Nugget  Motel.  The  loan  was  to  be  for  10 
years  at  an  annual  Interest  rate  of  8  percent 
with  payments  of  $3,000  a  month  from  No- 
vember through  May  and  $8,237  a  month 
from  June  through  October.  Although  the 
bank  loan  to  be  guaranteed  In  part  by  the 
Administration  was  never  made,  the  bank 
In  February  1967  made  an  Interim  construc- 
tion loan  of  $420,000  at  an  annual  Interest 


rate  of  8  percent,  which  was  repayable  on 
demand  and  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on 
the  Golden  Nugget  Motel. 

According  to  the  Administration's  loan 
specialist's  report,  the  Interim  loan  was  ar- 
ranged on  the  strength  of  the  Administra- 
tion's agreement  to  guarantee,  in  part,  the 
bank's  [>ermanent  hnanclng  to  the  Oolden 
Nugget  Motel. 

In  Justifying  the  request  for  refinancing 
the  Oolden  Nugget  Motel's  existing  debts 
with  disaster  loan  funds,  the  Oolden  Nugget 
Motel's  attorneys  submitted  with  the  applica- 
tion a  letter  dated  August  22,  1967.  from  the 
Alaska  National  Bank  of  Fairbanks  stating 
that,  due  to  the  recent  flood  and  the  resultant, 
demands  for  loans.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
the  bank  to  participate  with  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  In  the  refinancing  of  the 
Oolden  Nugget  Motel.  The  attorneys  stoted 
that  the  bank  demanded  repayment  of  the 
interim  construction  loan  of  $420,000  and 
that  the  Oolden  Nugget  Motel's  other 
creditors  were  also  unwilling  to  grant  any 
forebearance  of  the  obligations  for  payment 
of  principal  and  Interest  on  existing  notes. 

On  October  4,  1967,  the  Administration  dis- 
bursed $703,863  for  reflnanclng  the  Oolden 
Nugget  Motel's  existing  debts.  On  March  5, 
1968,  an  Administration  auditor  requested 
the  Oolden  Nugget  Motel  to  furnish  addi- 
tional information  on  certain  existing  debts 
included  In  the  refinancing.  The  auditor  re- 
quested (1)  a  statement  cr  receipt  to  verify 
that  the  debt  of  $125,000  to  an  Individual  had 
been  paid  with  the  loan  proceeds.  (2)  state- 
ments or  receipts  to  verify  that  amounts  due 
subcontractors  of  about  $94,500  had  been 
paid  with  the  loan  proceeds,  (3)  a  detailed 
breakdown  of  the  debt  of  about  $53,800  to 
Pruhs  St  Associates,  which  had  been  In- 
cluded in  the  amount  payable  to  subcontrac- 
tors, and  copies  of  bank  statements  or  deposit 
slips  to  show  that  the  funds  had  been  de- 
posited In  the  account  of  Pruhs  &  Associates. 
(4)  a  detailed  statement  of  what  constituted 
the  accounts  payable  of  about  $10,600  and 
evidence  such  as  canceled  checks  or  receipts 
to  verify  that  payments  were  actually  made. 

At   the   completion   of   our   review,   action 
was  still  spending  on  these  matters. 
Working  capital  to  replenish  loss  in  revenue 

The  Administration's  rules  and  regulations 
provide  for  direct  loans  or  guarantee  of  loans 
to  small  business  concerns  If  the  Administra- 
tion determines  that  the  concerns  have  suf- 
fered substantial  economic  injury  as  a  result 
of  a  disaster  and  state  that  the  loans  may  be 
used  for  working  capital. 

The  Administration  loan  specialist  assigned 
to  review  the  application  stated  that  he  had 
verified  the  accuracy  of  all  financial  Infor- 
mation and  that  the  stated  economic  Injury 
loss  resulting  from  the  flood  seemed  reason- 
able. 

As  stated  In  our  letter  of  February  27,  1968. 
we  have  reviewed  for  another  Member  of  the 
Congress  an  allegation  received  by  him  relat- 
ing to  the  extent  of  flood  damage  sustained 
by  the  Oolden  Nugget  Motel  and  have  fur- 
nished him  with  certain  of  the  Information 
discussed  In  this  report.  However,  as  this 
report  contains  information,  the  disclosure 
of  which  may  be  prohibited  by  law  ( 18  U.S.C. 
1905) .  we  shall  not  make  the  contents  thereof 
available  to  the  public.  The  referred-to  stat- 
ute makes  It  a  criminal  offense  to  disclose, 
among  other  things,  the  "amount  cr  source 
of  any  income,  profits,  losses,  or  expendi- 
tures" of  any  person  or  firm. 

We  did  not  obtain  formal  written  com- 
ments from  Administration  officials  or  the 
Oolden  Nugget  Motel  on  matters  discussed 
herein,  and  this  should  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration in  any  use  made  of  the  informa- 
tion presented. 

We  trust  that  this  Information  will  serve 
the  purpose  of  your  request.  Members  of  my 
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.u«  wui  be  available  to  dl.cu«  tbe  matt«  Further  f  in«r"°"Ji,"^/„  ^X?  S"  ^^icrnVTy^-pl^flt'T^'^'^rmrnTror 

with  you  If  you  desire.  mands  that  publicity  be  slven  other  un-  T^I^!*      '    ^ 

Sincerely  yours.  fair  campsdgn  practices  statements  as            ■                       

F.ANK  H.  W.n«i..  ^^11  ^  negative  positions  of  the  Demo-  ^et  eaxmngs  from  real  estate  com- 

Xc«nffComptroIierGen«-aI.  ^^^^^^  p^^»y  ^^^^  candidate  on  mat-         '^«'''°°»  <''«'°"  **"' JflJ^ 

^^-^— ^^— ^  ters  affecting  the  aging.  Deductions: 

RTrKARD  M    NIXON  AND  THE  Before  I  comment  on  these,  however,  Return  to  social  security  50  percent 

nrnFR  AMERICANS  it  is  appropriate  to  invite  your  attention           of  excess  of  $1, 500- 600 

v^Lo^r^xv  /ii«^  ^^  ^^^  September  29  "Statement  of  Prob-  Return  to  social  security  100  per- 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  as  a  Sena-  ^^^^  ^j  qj^^j.  Americans"  issued  by  the           cent  of  excess  of  $2.700.- 136 

tor  from  the  State  with  the  second  high-  Republican  presidential  nominee.  Rich-        Social  security  tax  paid— 193 

est  percentage  of  older  people  in  the  Na-  ^^^  ^  j^^^^  Income  tax  withheld  and  paid—       498 

Uon.  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Special  j  ^^^  unanimous  consent  that  the  full        C'^y  ''^•=°™*'  ^  P"'** ± 

Committee  on  Aging    and  *«»  member  ^^^  ^j  ^  Nixon's  statement  appear  in  (approximately  51  per- 

of  the  RepubUcan  National  Committee  ^.j^^   record   at   the   conclusion   of   my                  cent  of  earnings). 1.460 

Task  Force  on  Aging.  I  have  special  con-  remarks.  =-^ 

cem  with  the  posiUons  on  needs  of  older  j,^^     PRESIDING     OFFICER      'Mr.     Net  earnings  after  taxes 1.386 

Americans  in  the  current  Republican  and  3poj,c  Ui  the  chair).  Without  objection,  income     by     payments     of     social 

Democratic   campaigns    for    the    Presi-  .j.  ^^  ^^  ordered.                                                security ^'^^ 

dcncy  (Sec  6xliibi(  1  ) 

I  have  complete  confidence  in  the  abU-  ^^  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  most  '^°^^L'"'l!'t^al  'ITumf  '"    2  930 

ity  of  older  Americans  to  make  their  own  ^^.^^^^  unethical  distortion  of  the  Demo-  _..  ^.  do  vo^t^inr?                  "" 

judgments  on  which  party  and  candi-  ^^^^^^  campaign  is  to  be  found  in  their  yours  t^Ty 

dates  have  the  most  sound  and  realistic  television  commercials  which  make  false                                                 . 

approach  to  meeting  not  only  their  needs  accusations    against    Mr.    Nixon.    This  ,     ^  ,                   ^.    „„,^i,^„w„ 

bSf  tne.needs  of  the  NaUon  a^  a  whole-  saturation  effort  to  put  false  and  unjus-  With  the  token  "^"'^^^^ '"  Pf ™^^^^fjj 

provided  they  are  given  the  facts.  ^^^  jgars  into  the  minds  of  older  Amer-  eamings-to  JVh!  Tnhn.on  Hnmnhrev 

Recent     misleading     statements    and  jcans  strikes  a  new  low  in  campaign  tac-  ^^  ^<=<=^P^  ^^ '^^  ^°^"^°^„  "^S 

false  claims  by  the  DemocraUc  Party  and  ^.^  .^he  intent  clearly  is  to  attempt  to  administration    |P  ^'he    demociaticalb 

lt5  presidential  candidate  are  osculated  j^^j  ^^  voters-especially  the  older  vot-  controlled  90th  ^ongiess    many  of  our 

to  misinform,  not  inform,  our  older  citi-  ers-lnto  believing  that  Dick  Nixon  op-  older  citizens  are  Pena^^jed  for  workmR 

zens.  Such  cynical  and  shabby  treatment  ^^^^^  security  and  medical  care  ^o  make  ends  meet.  When  one  subti  acts 

of  these  people  must  be  held  out  to  pub-  ^^^   ^^   ^^^^^^      Informed    voters    will  from  that  token  increase  the  10  percpnt 

Uc  view.                                           ^      „  laugh  these  political  ads  off  their  tele-  tax     increase     and     additmml     losses 

Here  in  the  Senate  on  September  25  vision  screens:   but  some  of  those  who  through  ^"Aa^o"- ^^^"^""P^^j'^tSp  S 

CONGRESSIONAL    RECORD    page    28211.    I  are  more  trusting  could  be  victimized  by  since  June  30.  1967.  to  be  negligible  at 

challenged  the  DemocraUc  presidential  ^^^^^^   j^^  ^j^gy  ^^e  untruthful.  best.                                   ^  .     ,,    ^„u„„ 

candidate's   unfounded   and   completely  q^  Qj^gr  voters  need  to  be  informed  The  argument  advanced  by  Mr.  Cohen 

inaccurate  statement  that—  about   what   the   Democratic    Party    Is  and  the  Johnson-Humphrey  admmistra- 

Wlth  a  single  exception— 1954— every  ex-  against.  This  is.  perhaps,  most  clearly  tion  against  eliminatJon  of  the  earnmgs 

oansion  m  coverage  of  Social  Security,  every  ^^^  fg^th  In  a  statement  by  Wilbur  Cohen,  penalty  is  the  $2  billion  annual  cost  ol 

mcTease  In  benefits,  has  been  proposed  by  secretary  of  the  Health,  Education,  and  such   a   change   to   the  social   security 

the  Democrats  and  opposed  by  the  Repubu-  ^^^^^^^  ^^  yj^g  chairman   of  Senior  system. 

cans.  Citizens     for    Humphrey,     which    was  This,  however,  is  not  the  net  cost  to 

At  that  time    I  cited  five  instances  placed  in  the  Record  of  October  3.  the  taxpayer.  Offset  against  this  "cost," 

which  give  the  lie  to  that  statement  by  According  to  this  statement,  the  Dem-  as  weU  demonstrated  by  the  foregomg 

the  Democratic  presidential  candidate.  ocratic  Party  opposes  improvements  in  letter,  would  be  substantial  local.  State 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  what  I  said  social  security  advocated  by  Dick  Nixon  and  Federal  income  taxes.  There  would 

at  that  time:  which  include :  be  an  additional  offset,  because  greater 

Mr    President    this  is  a  gross  misrepre-  First.  Payment  of  100  percent  of  pri-  opportunities   to   earn   without   penalty 

senta'tion  of  the 'record  of  the  two  parties  on  jnary  social  security  benefits  to  widows  of  would  enable  many  older  Americans  to 

social  security.  For  one  thing.  I  point  to  the  insured  workers  Instead  of  the  present  avoid   the   welfare   rolls   by   permitting 

roiicall  vote  on  November  21.  1967,  when  my  ggi.j  percent.  This  NLxon  proposal  would  them  to  strengthen  their  own  financial 

amendment   to   provide   automatic   cost-of-  ^        ^^^^   ^  mlUlon   widows,   including  situations. 

living  increase  ^o^f^J^*^^^^^^;^^*^  Snt  ol  more  than  1  million  who  are  past  75.  As  WhUe  the  Democratic  Party  pretends 

t^Svu^c^VunT^lrXZ^rr^^^  a  group  these  represent  the  elderly  in  to  be  greaUy  concerned  about  the  cost  of 

^rc^t    of    S^e^m^«ts    voung    were  greatest  financial  need.  liberalizing  the  earnings  test,  its  presi- 

^t^d  Second.   Substantial   increase  in  the  dential  candidate  shows  no  such  qualms 

I  call  attention  to  the  roUcall  vote  on  amount  of  money  a  social  security  bene-  when  he  promises  social  security  benefit 

September  3.  1964.  In  which  an  amendment  flgiary  may  earn  without  loss  of  benefits,  increases   far   in   excess   of   what   have 

by  RepubUcan  Senator  proutt.  of  Vermont,  opposition  to  this  Nixon  proposal  Is  con-  proven     acceptable     to     democratically 

to  increase  minimum  i«^^'^  ^^Jf^'*^^^^^"''^  slstent  with  the  rejection  by  the  John-  controlled  Congresses  in  the  past  and 

^Tf^.t^^lT^o^'II^Se^entS-fl^e  percent^  son-Humphrey  administration  of  Repub-  which     responsible     flnancia      analysis 

?he  iSSumic^  vottag  were  in  favor;  and  Ucan  efforts  to  significantly  Uberalize  or  makes  impossible  when  our  tax  load  is 

100  percent  of  the  Democrats  voting,  inciud-  eliminate  the  "earnings  test"  In  the  past,  so  heavy. 

ing  then  Senator  HuMPHBinr.  were  opposed.  how  serious  the  penalty  can  be  is  Indl-  Right  now  there  is  bipartisan  concern 

On  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Amend-  cated  by  the  following  letter  placed  in  the  within  the  Congress  that,  if  the  social 

ments  Act  of  1967,  which  Included  a  large  record  last  year  by  Republican  Con-  security  costs  go  too  high,  there  may  be 

increase  In  social  security  payments  effective  g-gcsman  JoHN  ASHBROOK  of  Ohio.  rebellion  against  them   by  the  younger 

in  February  1968,  87  percent  of  the  Repub-  8                                                   ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  people   on   whom   the   tax   burden   falls 

Ucans  voted  "aye."                         ^     »^  «„  john  m  ashbeook                             '  most  heavily.  Such  a  revolt,  brought  on 

°en.i^ent'by'SubncSTna*Sr'^a^  i<^fss'^lnTunited  States.  by   excesses   of   the   Democratic   Party. 

^oT  of  NJw^^pih^.  toTrmlt  In-  Wasningt<m.  D.C.  would   jeopardize   the   entire   social   se- 

creased 'earnings  by  social  security  recipients  Diiar  John:  I  have  been  meaning  to  write  ci-'rity  system. 

without  penalty   And  on  November  21,  1967,  you  on  the  followUig  subject  since  my  filing  j^qs(_  qi^^j.  Americans  are  able  to  dis- 

the  Senate  turned  down  by  a  vote  of  26  to  47  of  my  Income  tax  return  for  the  year  1966.  ^inguish  between  campaign  promises  of 

my  own  amendment  to  permit  a  further  In-  My  observations  will  only  take  a  minute  to  ^.^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  prudent  commitments 

S^rrnt^o^^KbS^'votml'  r ?avo?  "1"  you  may  or  not  recaU  but  I  retired  from  to  responsible  Increases  In  benefits  which 

S^d  93  percent  of  tie  Democrats  voting  "no."  my  traveling  job  January  1.  1966-^btalned  are  capable  of  being  delivered. 
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Nor  do  older  Americans  intend  to  sell 
their  vote  to  the  highest  bidder  In  an 
auction  that  has  no  celling,  especially 
when  similar  bids  are  being  made  to 
other  groups  In  a  way  that  ultimately 
benefits  nobody,  because  the  resulting 
deficit  spending  would  further  reduce  the 
value  of  our  dollar  for  everyone. 

Experience  of  older  persons  in  the  Na- 
tion during  the  Johnson-Humphrey  ad- 
ministration has  taught  them  how  great 
their  losses  can  be  through  inflation. 
Since  1965,  oui-  older  people  on  pensions 
have  had  S3  billion  in  purchasing  power 
taken  away  by  inflation. 

If  the  Democratic  candidate's  promises 
could  be  kept,  his  answer  to  every  prob- 
lem would  be  higher  Federal  expendi- 
tures with  more  multibillion-doUar  defi- 
cits. The  result  would  be  further  cheap- 
ening of  our  money,  and  older  people 
would  be  hurt  the  worst. 

One  way  to  provide  partial  relief  for 
older  Americans  from  rising  living  costs 
is  through  a  proposal  long  given  high 
priority  by  the  Republican  Party.  This  is 
to  provide  automatic  cost-of-living  in- 
creases in  social  security  and  railroad 
retirement  benefits. 

As  the  original  sponsor  of  this  pro- 
posal in  the  Senate,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  Democratic  presidential  candi- 
date has  finally  come  around  to  endorse- 
ment of  this  Republican  proposal.  But 
he  owes  the  people  an  explanation. 

Where  was  support  from  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  when  I  first  introduced 
this  bill  in  March  1965? 

Where  was  the  support  of  automatic 
cost-of-living  increases  in  social  security 
pensions  in  the  89th  Congress?  It  was  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle. 

It  was  in  the  Republican  National 
Coordinating  Committee,  which  en- 
dorsed the  proposal. 

Where  was  the  Democratic  candi- 
date's support  during  the  current  90th 
Congress,  when  it  was  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
last  fall?  Eighty-eight  percent  of  the 
Democratic  Senators  voted  "no,"  and 
one  can  be  sure  the  Vice  President  did 
not  try  to  change  their  minds. 

Despite  these  questions,  I  welcome  his 
support  now.  Let  us  hope  that,  regard- 
less of  the  election  outcome,  this  change 
of  heart  will  be  reflected  in  favorable 
action  during  the  next  Congress. 

In  conclusion,  I  again  invite  serious 
attention  to  Dick  Nixon's  statement  on 
the  aging.  I  am  confident  my  belief  will 
be  shared  that  it  is  statesmanlike,  re- 
sponsible, and  understanding. 

Dick  Nixon  rejects  the  idea  that  the 
elderly  should  be  segregated  from  the 
mainstream  of  American  life  as  a  group, 
increasingly  dependent  on  the  whims  of 
Government  and  self-seeking  poli- 
ticians. 

Dick  Nixon  recognizes  the  desire  of 
older  Americans  for  involvement  in  the 
Nation's  life  with  dignity  and  independ- 
ence, and  he  has  committed  his  admin- 
istration to  that  ideal. 

ExHiBrr  1 

A  Stattmdjt  on  the  Problems  of  the  Aging 

(By  Richard  M.  Nixon  at  Key  Blscayne,  Pla.) 

Throughout  this  campaign  I  have  given 

considerable    attention    to    "The    Forgotten 


American" — the  decent  and  respectable  citi- 
zen who  lives  qultely  and  responsibly  and  Is 
the  steady  hand  on  the  tiller  of  American 
life.  Among  these  forgotten  Americans  is  an 
entire  generation — a  group  which  Includes 
one- tenth  of  our  population — those  who  have 
passed  their  85th  birthday. 

Most  of  the  20  million  Americans  who  are 
over  65  were  born  In  another  century.  They 
have  brought  themselves,  their  families  and 
their  country  through  the  most  turbulent 
period  In  human  history.  They  have  fought 
two  world  wars  and  survived  the  great  de- 
pression. They  have  seen  mankind  enter  the 
atomic  age  and  have  lived  their  middle  years 
under  the  threat  of  nuclear  annihilation. 
They  have  seen  the  advent  and  felt  the  Im- 
pact of  the  automobile,  the  airplane,  of  ra- 
dio and  television. 

The  older  generation  of  Americans  has 
come  through  this  with  flags  flying.  They 
have  not  become  either  alienated  or  radical- 
ized. They  have  not  "dropped  out."  Again 
and  again  the  familiar  ways  have  been  up- 
rooted. But  they  have  endured  and  they  have 
adjusted. 

My  message  to  our  older  citizens  is  that  our 
country  not  only  stlU  needs  them,  but  now 
more  than  ever  needs  their  strength,  their 
experience  and  their  wisdom.  We  need  their 
patriotism  and  idealism  to  help  restore  re- 
spect for  law  and  order  with  Justice.  We 
need  their  sense  of  history  and  their  purpose 
if  our  nation  is  to  find  its  way  again. 

I  therefore  call  all  of  our  older  citizens 
to  fuller  participation  in  our  society— for 
there  can  never  be  any  retirement  from  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

But  we  cannot  ask  older  men  and  women 
to  play  a  more  meaningful  role  in  our  na- 
tional life  if  we  deny  them  the  dignity,  the 
security,  and  the  respect  they  deserve.  Too 
often  we  do  Just  that.  Too  many  politicians 
flatter  them  with  lavish  promises  and 
patronize  them  with  caretaker  attitudes.  Too 
often  they  are  Just  Ignored. 

Too  many  of  them  lead  lives  of  loneliness 
and  Idleness.  Many  feel  cut  off  from  society. 
Often  the  problem  is  how  to  flU  empty  hours. 
Long-awaited  leisure  can  become  a  curse  in- 
stead of  a  blessing.  How  often  we  hear  the 
phrase,  "retirement  will  kill  him."  We  let 
new  men  and  new  methods  drive  out  older 
people,  but  we  Ignore  their  capacity  for  new 
roles  and  functions. 

Perhaps  most  disconcerting  to  the  senior 
American  Is  his  feeling  that  the  values  on 
which  he  built  his  life  are  now  being 
neglected.  The  reason  he  looks  to  these  values 
of  the  past  is  that  he  is  so  deeply  concerned 
about  the  future.  When  he  worries  about 
modern  youth,  it  is  because  he  must  look  to 
young  men  and  women,  after  all.  to  finish 
the  work  he  has  started.  That  Is  why  a  time 
of  drift,  confusion  and  rebellion  Is  a  time 
of  particular  concern  for  older  people. 

Beyond  all  this,  far  too  many  older  people 
have  serious  economic  problems — despite 
private  pensions  and  social  security. 

It  does  not  have  to  be  this  way.  We  can  act 
constructively  on  all  these  problems.  But  we 
can  do  it  only  if  our  approach  promotes  in- 
dependence rather  than  dependency.  One  of 
the  most  Important  things  we  can  do  is  to 
encourage  self-help  among  older  people. 

A    NEW    WHITE    HOUSE    CONFERENCE 

There  are  those  who  pretend  that  these 
problems  can  be  easily  or  quickly  solved.  I 
do  not.  It  Is  not  fair  to  these  people  or  the 
nation  simply  to  hold  forth,  as  a  panacea 
for  all  Ills,  the  old  political  enticement  of  a 
massive  increase  In  government  payments. 
Indeed,  there  Is  no  greater  disservice  to  these 
people  than  to  advocate,  on  the  one  hand, 
glittering  income  Increases  that  would 
crumple  the  entire  retirement  system  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  spawn  new  spending  pro- 
grams   that    through    inflation    would    Im- 


poverish millions  on  fixed  Incomes.  Instead, 
we  must  move  with  prudence  and  responsi- 
bility and  true  compassion,  or  the  older 
people  will  be  hurt  as  they  have  been  so  many 
times  before  by  self-appointed  cynical 
"friends." 

Therefore,  as  a  major  move  toward  a  new 
role  for  an  older  generation,  I  will  convene 
a  Wlilte  Hou.se  Conference  to  probe  deeply 
into  all  problems  of  greatest  concern  to  older 
Americans.  Almost  eight  years  have  passed 
since  the  last  such  conference,  held  under 
President  Eisenhower's  direction.  A  second 
such  demonstration  of  our  national  con- 
cern— with  proper  preparation  and  broadly 
based  participation — will  be  an  immensely 
informative  and  creative  experience.  It  will 
be  high  on  our  agenda.  Such  a  conference 
should  consider  and  review  the  following 
recommendations : 

CONTINUED    USEFUL    PARTICIPATION 

Our  older  citizens  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  remain  active,  either  in  income- 
producing  occupations  or  in  the  voluntary 
organizations  of  their  communities.  As  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  said  at  the  age  of  90:  "The 
work  never  is  done  while  the  power  to  work 
remains.  For  to  live  is  to  function— that  is 
all  there  Is  to  living."  I  pledge  the  full  re- 
sources of  the  Presidency  toward  encouraging 
greater  opportunities  for  participation  by 
the  aged  in  all  the  pursuits  of  the  society. 

For  those  who  wish  to  work,  we  can  make 
better  use  of  existing  programs,  including 
the  specialized  placement  services  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  We  can  enlist  the  new 
computer  technology  to  help  place  older 
Americans  in  Jobs  which  match  their  skills 
and  interests  on  both  a  full  time  and  part 
time  b.-isls.  And  we  can  give  more  attention 
to  retraining  older  workers,  those  who  are  in 
their  50's  and  60'6  as  well  as  those  more 
senior. 

We  should  also  encourage  the  development 
of  opportunities  for  voluntary  social  service 
by  older  Americans.  A  number  of  federal 
programs  can  be  geared  to  provide  more 
challenging  new  careers  for  retired  people. 
Programs  like  SCORE  (The  Service  Corps 
of  Retired  Executives )  and  the  Foster  Grand- 
parents Plan  also  can  be  expanded.  Even 
more  important  are  dozens  of  community 
service  projects  which  should  publicize  and 
recruit  more  aggressively  among  older  peo- 
ple. Our  political  parties  could  and  should 
make  better  use  of  their  energies.  At  the  same 
time,  we  should  encourage  volunteer  pro- 
grams in  which  old  and  young  alike  visit 
older  people  In  Institutions. 

SOCIAL    SECURITY    REFORMS 

Since  1937,  Social  Security  has  provided 
basic  Income  support  for  retired  Americans. 
Significant  expansions  In  that  system  took 
place  during  the  Elsenhower  Administration, 
expansions  which  I  supported.  New  reforms 
must  be  made  if  the  system  is  to  p>erform 
adequately  now  and  through  the  seventies. 

We  must  provide  Immediately  for  cost  of 
living  adjustments  in  Social  Security  and 
railroad  retirement  benefits.  It  is  a  matter 
of  simple  Justice  that  older  Americans  be 
protected  against  the  rapidly  rising  cost  of 
living — an  almost  20  percent  increase  since 
1960  alone.  Periodic  Increases  in  benefit  levels 
do  not  begin  to  keep  up  with  Increases  In 
prices.  In  effect.  Inflation  Imposes  a  sharply 
regressive  tax  on  the  people  least  able  to 
afford  it,  at  tax  which  amounted  to  4  j>er- 
cent  this  past  year  alone. 

An  automatic  cost-of-living  Increase  clause 
In  Social  Security  benefits  that  wUl  keep 
pace  with  Inflation  Is  the  obvious  way  to 
shield  older  Americans  against  this  unjust 
levy.  The  Republican  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee and  the  Republican  Platform  have 
called  for  such  a  revision.  Over  100  Republi- 
can Congressmen  recently  Introduced  legis- 
lation to  accomplish  this  reform,  but  the 
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present  Administration  would  not  support  It. 
The  Nixon  Admin Utratlon  wlU. 

But  even  an  automatic  coat-oX-Uvlng  In- 
crease Is  not  enou^  for  It  does  not  protect 
the  savings  of  older  citizens.  A  Nixon  Admin- 
Istratlon  will  also  follow  policies  of  sound 
flscal  management  in  order  to  avoid  the 
massive  budget  deficits  of  recent  years  that 
have  contributed  so  heavily  to  the  rising 
cost  of  living.  Inflation  hurts  most  those 
citizens — the  poor  and  the  elderly — who  are 
least  able  to  help  themselves.  Stable  prices 
will  be  one  of  the  primary  goals  of  my 
administration. 

Let  me  be  explicit  about  this  Fiscal  mis- 
management of  the  old  apend-spcnd  elect- 
elect  school  of  politics  has  gravely  injured 
the  aged — a  process  labeled  warm-hearted, 
but  utterly  cynical  and  cruel.  The  damage 
already  done  through  erosion  of  purchasing 
power  must  be  corrected — and  I  look  to  the 
White  House  Conference  for  responsible  ap- 
proaches to  this.  But  for  the  future — to  pro- 
tect the  aged  against  another  visitation  In 
Washington  by  false  friends — we  must  not 
only  stop  Inflation,  which  I  pledge  to  do.  but 
also  include  cost  of  living  protections  within 
the  Social  Security  system  Itself.  There  Is 
no  other  way  to  Instu-e  against  those  who 
have  madfe  profligacy  with  tax  dollars  a  way 
of  polltlcaillfe 

The  current  limitation  on  allowable  earn- 
ings for  Social  Security  recipients  must  also 
be  Increased  and  ultimately  done  away  with 
altogether.  The  rule  that  a  recipient  of  So- 
cial Security  must  keep  his  earnings  below 
a  certain  level  or  else  lose  benefits  Is  patently 
unjust.  The  pension  money  Is  his  money 
after  all — he  paid  It  In  for  years  and  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  It  out — regardless  of 
whether  he  chooses  to  work  after  65  Today 
the  older  citizen  who  wants  to  augrment  his 
pension  by  working  is  discouraged  from  tak- 
ing a  regular  Job  Thus  the  present  law  jje- 
nallzes  those  who  want  to  help  themselves. 

A  widow's  benefits  should  be  Increased 
from  82  percent  to  a  full  100  percent  of  the 
late  husband's  pension.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  widower  should  get  a  better  deal  from 
Social  Security  than  a  widow.  One-third  of 
the  women  over  65  live  alone:  we  ought  not 
begrudge  them  a  fairer  deal. 

The  100  percent  Income  tax  deduction  for 
non-reimbursable  drug  and  medical  expenses 
of  those  over  65  should  be  restored.  Medical 
costs  have  gone  up  2<2  times  as  fast  as  the 
cost  of  living  In  the  last  eight  years  and  the 
aged  are  those  most  sorely  afflicted  by  this 
burden. 

TTiose  who  work  past  65  years  of  age  and 
want  to  continue  building  up  Social  Security 
benefits  should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  This  will 
encourage  them  to  work  and  will  make  for 
more  adequate  benefits  when  they  finally  do 
retire. 

We  must  extend  Social  Security  coverage 
to  include  all  of  our  older  citizens — a  goal 
first  promised  In  the  Republican  Platform  of 
1944,  significantly  advanced  by  the  Repub- 
lican 80th  Congress  of  1950.  further  extended 
through  Republican  incentives  In  1966.  and 
pledged  again  In  the  Republican  Platform 
of  1968.  The  time  has  come  to  finish  that 
Job  by  a  gradual  extension  In  universal 
coverage  downward  from  age  72  to  65 

As  we  work  to  open  up  opportunities  for 
employment  and  careers  in  voluntary  serv- 
ice, we  must  remember  that  there  are  elderly 
Americans,  who,  through  preference  or  ne- 
cessity, may  wish  to  retire  earlier.  It  will  be 
my  goal  to  encourage  private  retirement  pro- 
grams  to  provide  for  earlier  retirement  on  a 
voluntary  basis  with  reduced  benefits,  In 
order  to  give  greater  freedom  to  the  Indi- 
vidual worker  and  more  flexibility  to  em- 
ployers. 

HOUSING  FOR  OLoxa  crrizBNS 
There  Is  Increasing  recognition  of  the  Im- 
portance of  adequate  housing  for  older  peo- 
ple— olten  specially  designed  to  meet  their 


particular  needs,  located  close  to  shopping, 
medical,  cultural  and  transportation  fa- 
cilities, and  offering  opportunltlee  for  human 
contact  with  a  broad  range  of  age  groups. 
There  are  numerous  government  programs — 
many  Initiated  during  the  Elsenhower  Ad- 
ministration— Which  are  designed  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  such  accommo- 
dations. But  these  tools  have  sometimes  been 
ineffectively  utilized;  they  tend  to  overlap 
and  In  some  Instances  they  bear  unnecessary 
restrictions.  Such  programs  should  be  re- 
formed and   then   fully  Implemented. 

Private  enterprise  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions need  encouragement  to  build  and  main- 
tain more  and  better  housing  and  nursing 
facilities  for  older  people  in  a  wider  range 
of  income  groups.  The  remodeling  of  exist- 
ing housing  for  use  by  older  persons  should 
be  further  encouraged. 

CONCLtTSION 

I  have  said  throughout  this  campaign  that 
the  government  should  do  (or  the  people 
only  what  they  cannot  do  for  themselves — 
and  I  believe  these  proposals  are  consistent 
with  that  philosophy.  The  problems  of  the 
elderly  Is  one  area  In  which  the  unassisted 
efforts  of  the  people  involved  are  no  longer 
adequate  to  cope  with  the  problems  facing 
them.  We  cannot  cry  out  to  the  aged,  "Oo 
get  yourself  an  education."  Often  we  can- 
not tell  them  to  go  out  and  find  employ- 
ment. For  the  most  part,  these  older  citizens 
have  already  done  more  than  their  full  share 
for  their  country. 

But  let  us  never  forget  that  the  present 
challenge  asks  us  to  do  a  far  more  Important 
thing  than  "taking  care"  of  our  older  citi- 
zens, and  a  far  more  responsible  thing  than 
to  try  to  "buy"  their  votes  with  ple-ln-the- 
sky  schemes  certain  to  fall.  Our  challenge, 
rather.  Is  to  provide  the  sustainable  support 
and  credible  encouragement  so  that  this  older 
generation  can  itself  establish  and  maintain 
the  potential  contribution  of  which  It  is  ca- 
pable. President  Hsenhower  once  said,  "Our 
nation  must  learn  to  take  advantage  of  the 
full  potential  of  our  older  citizens — their 
skills,  their  wisdom  and  their  experience.  We 
need  these  traits  fully  as  much  as  we  need 
the  energy  and  the  boldness  of  youth." 

A  Just  and  decent  society  must  recognize 
Its  debt  to  Its  older  citizens  and  honor  its 
obligations  to  them.  Only  then  will  our  gen- 
eration of  older  Americans  live  full  and  proud 
lives. 

Our  goal  must  be  to  bring  new  truth  and 
meaning  to  Longfellow's  words: 

'Age  is  opportunity  no  less 
Than  youth  Itself,  though  in  another  dress. 
And  as  the  evening  twilight  fades  away 
The  sky  Is  filled  with  stars,  Invisible  by  day." 


tlons  Involving  drivers'  licenses  and  motor 
vehicle  registration;  and 

S.J.  Res.  191.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  erection  of  a  statue  of  Benito  Pablo 
Juarez  on  public  grounds  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


ENROLLED  BILLS   AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION SIGNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  an- 
nounced that  on  today.  October  10.  1968. 
the  President  pro  tempore  signed  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  had  previously  been  signed 
by  the  Spealcer  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

S.  2671.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  control  of 
noxious  plants  on  land  under  the  control  or 
Jurisdiction  of   the   Federal   Oovemment: 

H.R.  551.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Blscayne  National  Monument  In 
the  State  of  Florida,  and  for  other  purposes: 

HR  8781.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  exchange  certain  lands 
in  Shasta  County,  Calif.,  and  for  other 
purpKtses; 

HH.  13480.  An  act  to  make  proof  of  finan- 
cial responsibility  requirements  of  section 
39(a)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Respon- 
sibility Act  of  the  District  of  ColumbU  in- 
applicable In  the  case  of  minor  traffic  vlola- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  PASTORK.  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  11618  An  act  to  prevent  the  Impor- 
tation of  endangered  species  of  fish  or  wild- 
life Into  the  United  Statee;  to  prevent  the 
Interstate  shipment  of  reptiles,  amphibians, 
and  other  wildlife  taken  contrary  to  State 
law:  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1668). 

By  Mr.  YARBOROtJQH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without 
amendment: 

HJ.  Res  691  Joint  resolution  extending 
greetings  and  felicitations  to  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity In  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  Mo  .  In  con- 
nection with  the  150th  anniversary  of  its 
founding 

By  Mr  KENNSaay.  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  8364.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  reso- 
lution of  March  24,  1937.  to  provide  for  the 
termination  of  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  in  certain  real  property  In  Allen  Park. 
Mich.  (Rept    No    1669.) 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 
S  4176.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marlca  Perko: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE  ( for  Mr.  McOovxrn  i  : 
S.  4177.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tal  Huen 
Yu;    to  the  CTommtttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   METCALF: 
S.  4178.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tin  Ting 
Wong;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MORTON  (for  Mr.  Towkb)  : 
S.    4179.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  a  15-year 
period  for  carryover  of  losses  arising  from  ex- 
propriation of  proi)erty  by  governments  of 
foreign     countries;     to    the    Committee    on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morton  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   RANDOLPH   (for  himself.   Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey.   Mr.   Ken- 
NKDr.    Mr.    Yarborouck,    Mr.    Mon- 
DALE,     Mr.     Young     of     Ohio.     Mr. 
Smathers.    Mr.    Carlson,    and    Mr. 
Millcs)  : 
3.  4180.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
program    of    employment   services    and    op- 
portunities for  middle-aged  and  older  Amer- 
icans; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVTTS: 
S.  4181.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Nguyen  Thl 
Thu  Cue;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   HRUSKA  (for  himself  and  Mr 
e:rvin  ) : 
S.  4182.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3006A  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  rep- 
resentation  of   indigent   defendents;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hsuska  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
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By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 

S.  4183.  A  bin  to  allow  Income  tax  deduc- 
tions to  insurance  companies  for  reserves  re- 
quired by  State  law  for  losses  attributable  to 
riots  or  other  catastrophes,  or  attributable  to 
Insolvencies  of  other  Insurance  companies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
when   he  introduced   the   above  bill,   which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    YARBOROUGH: 

S.  4184  A  bill  to  Improve  educational  qual- 
ity through  the  effective  utilization  of  edu- 
cational technology;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

GOODELL)  : 

S.  4185.  A  bin  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
to  States  for  establishing  and  strengthening 
consumer  protection  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    PELL    (for   himself    and    Mr. 
Boccs)  : 

8J  Res.  201.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
negotiate  and  enter  Into  a  compact  to  estab- 
lish a  multlEtate  authority  to  construct  and 
operate  a  passenger  rail  transportation  sys- 
tem within  the  area  of  such  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jvidlclary. 


S.  4179— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  A  15-YEAR  PERIOD  FOR 
CARRYOVER  OF  LOSSES  ARISING 
FROM  EXPROPRIATION  OF  PROP- 
ERTY BY  GOVERNMENTS  OF  FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRIES 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower],  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  15- 
year  period  for  carryover  of  losses  aris- 
ing from  expropriation  of  property  by 
governments  of  foreign  countries.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Tower,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4179)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a 
15-year  period  for  carryover  of  losses 
arising  from  expropriation  of  property 
by  governments  of  foreign  countries,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Morton  (for  Mr. 
Tower),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Tower  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr  Tower  Mr.  President,  the  legislation 
I  Introduce  today  would  make  changes  In 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  The 
ten-year  net  operating  loss  carry-over  for 
foreign  expropriation  Ic^sses  provided  by  Sec- 
tion 172(b)(1)(D).  I  am  advised,  is  Insuffi- 
cient to  permit  those  businesses,  all  of  whose 
productive  assets  ^ave  been  expropriated,  to 
recover  such  losses.  Originally  enacted  In 
1964.  it  Is  my  understanding  this  section 
resulted  due  to  the  Congress'  belief  that  for- 
eign expropriation   losses  were  generally  of 


such  magnitude  that  the  3  year  carryback 
and  the  5-year  carryover  periods  would  be 
insufficient  to  permit  recovery  of  such  losses. 

If  a  business  has  substantial  productive 
assets  and  opteratlons  In  nations  other  than 
that  which  expropriated  Its  properties,  the 
10-year  carryover  jjerlod  would  generally  per- 
mit the  recovery  of  expropriation  losses  be- 
cause operations  in  other  nations,  such  as 
the  United  Slates,  continues  to  generate  In- 
come throughout  the  world.  However,  if  the 
operations  of  a  business  are  centralized  in 
the  expropriated  nation,  it  would  require 
perhaps  several  years  for  that  business  to 
establish  new  operations  elsewhere.  In  all 
probability,  the  Income  from  such  a  situa- 
tion would  be  substantially  lower  during  the 
first  years  after  such  operations  have  been 
established.  In  such  an  event,  the  business 
could  not  avail  Itself  of  the  benefits  of  the 
10-year  carryover  period  until  after  several 
years  have  elapsed.  Thus,  the  effective  carry- 
over period  would  be  considerably  less  than 
ten  years. 

Congress  wisely  enacted  Section  172(b)  (1) 
(D)  because  it  realized  that  a  longer  period 
would  be  required  to  recover  expropriation 
losses.  My  amendment  proposes  to  extend  the 
carryover  period  to  15  years  In  order  to  pro- 
vide businesses  whose  operations  are  cen- 
tralized in  an  expropriating  nation,  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  to  relocate,  develop 
new  lines  of  activity,  and  begin  earning  in- 
come In  order  that  they  may  fully  enjoy 
the  benefits  which  Congress  Intended  to  con- 
fer when  It  originally  enacted  this  legislation 

I  believe  the  Introduction  of  my  bill  will 
give  us  the  opportunity  to  view  objectively 
this  carryover  matter  and  we  can  hear  tes- 
timony from  both  sides.  Perhaps  this  will  be 
the  best  way  to  approach  this  subject  through 
committee  hearings  and  through  competent 
witnesses. 


S.  4180— INTRODUCTION  OF  MID- 
DLE-AGED AND  OLDER  WORKERS 
FULL  EMPLOYMENT   ACT  OF   1968 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  WilliamsI.  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough].  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mond.^le], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smath- 
ERSl,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr. 
Carlson],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Miller],  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Mossl,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence the  Middle-Aged  and  Older  Work- 
ers Full  Employment  Act  of  1968,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  program 
of  employment  services  and  opportuni- 
ties for  middle-aged  and  older  Ameri- 
cans. This  proposal  evolves  from  3  days 
of  hearings  on  July  24,  25,  and  29 
on  the  "Adequacy  of  Services  for  Older 
Workers,"  conducted  by  two  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  the  Subcommittee  on  Federal. 
State,  and  Community  Services,  of  which 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
chairman,  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment and  Retirement  Incomes,  of 
which  I  am  chairman. 

During  these  3  days  of  hearings,  we 
heard  from  many  individuals  who  are 
knowledgeable  on  employment  problems 
and  opportunities  of  middle-aged  and 
older  workers.  We  received  valuable  and 
sound  recommendations  for  providing 
employment  opportunities  for  this  age 
group.  Many  of  these  recommendations 
are  embodied  in  this  proposed  Middle- 


Aged  and  Older  Workers  Full  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1968.  Included  in  this 
measure  are  provisions  for  offering  work- 
ers opportunities  to  receive  training  to 
enhance  their  employability ;  for  research 
and  demonstration  projects  to  strengthen 
programs  to  meet  employment  needs  of 
older  and  middle  age  workers;  for  studies 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  other  top 
Government  officials  on  making  existing 
employment  programs  more  respxjnsive 
to  the  needs  of  older  workers;  for  a  com- 
munity senior  service  program  to  provide 
part-time  work  opportunities  in  commu- 
nity development:  and  for  opening  up 
new  employment  opportunities  for  mid- 
dle-aged and  older  workers  In  Federal 
service. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
time  in  the  present  Congress  to  enact  this 
comprehensive  employment  proposal  for 
middle-aged  and  older  workers.  How- 
ever, it  is  my  belief  that  it  is  worthwhile 
to  introduce  this  measure  as  a  crystalli- 
zation of  suggestions  which  have  been 
brought  to  our  attention.  In  addition,  the 
jjill  will  serve  as  a  first  step  toward  legis- 
lation needed  in  this  area,  which  can  be 
improved  and  revised  during  the  few 
weeks  remaining  in  this  Congress  and 
reintroduced  early  in  the  91st  Congress. 

A  similar  measure  is  being  introduced 
by  Representative  James  H.  Schetter  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  has 
been  active  in  the  efforts  to  secure  in- 
creased opportunities  for  our  older  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging.  Senator  Harrison  Williams,  is  not 
present  today.  We  have  worked  closely  in 
the  development  of  this  measure.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  prepared 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey IMr.  Williams]  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
!Mr.  Williams!  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  'S.  4180)  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  employment  services 
and  opportunities  for  middle-aged  and 
older  Americans,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Randolph  'for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

The  statement  ^f  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey  is  as  f o^ws : 

Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  Joining  the  Senators  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  and  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Kennedy)  In  Introducing  a  bill  de- 
scribed as  the  "Middle-Aged  and  Older 
Workers  Full  Employment  Act  of  1968".  X 
am  also  very  happy  to  note  that  Senator 
Ralph  Yarborough,  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
corrunlttee  on  Labor  In  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  a  hard-work- 
ing member  of  the  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  is  also  providing  Invaluable 
support  for  this  bill. 

Today's  bill  is  the  result  of  three  very 
productive  days  of  hearings  conducted  by 
two  subcommittees  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  on  which  I  serve  n.s 
Chairman.  The  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment and  Re'^lrement  Incomes.  Chaired  by 
Senator  Randolph   joined  with  the  Subcom- 
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mlttee  on  Federal.  State  and  Community 
Services.  Chaired  by  Senator  Kennedy,  to 
look  deeply  Into  the  subject  of  "Adequacy  of 
Services  for  Older  Workers".  The  hearings, 
culminated  by  a  round-table  discussion  by 
representatives  of  a  large  number  of  agen- 
cies and  organizations,  produced  a  vivid 
record  showing  what  happens  to  men  and 
women  who  lose  work  or  whose  skills  be- 
come outmoded  In  today's  labor  market. 

This  legislation  Is  directed  at  two  age 
groups  who  need  or  want  Jobs.  First.  It  Is  di- 
rected at  those  who  may  be  said  to  be  at  the 
"awkward  age",  that  Is.  who  are  too  old  to 
secure  employment  when  they  are  unem- 
ployed, but  too  young  to  qualify  for  retire- 
ment benefits.  Or.  as  some  one  has  expressed 
It.  they  are  "too  old  to  hire,  but  too  young 
to  retire".  In  all  too  many  cases  today,  they 
find  themselves  on  the  shelf  when  they  still 
have  much  to  contribute  to  society  In  ex- 
perience, skills,  energy,  and  enthusiasm. 
This  Is  a  waste  not  only  from  their  stand- 
point, but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
Nation  which  needs  the  contributions  they 
can  make. 

The  other  age  group  to  which  this  bill  Is 
directed  are  those  who  have  reached  retire- 
ment ages,  but  who  find  themselves  with 
Inadequate  retirement  Incomes  and  In  need 
of  useful  activity  to  bolster  their  self  respect 
and  preveat  the  physical,  mental,  or  psycho- 
logical deterioration  which  Inactivity  some- 
times brings.  To  these  older  Americans,  a 
modest  work  opportunity  can  often  mean 
the  difference  between  eking  out  their  later 
years  in  grinding  poverty  and  frustration  on 
the  one  hand.  and.  on  the  other,  a  happy 
old  age  In  which  their  major  needs — both 
material  and  non-material — are  met. 

In  Introducing  this  bill.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  concerned  not  only  with  those  who  are 
middle-aged  and  older  workers  today.  We  are 
also  Interested  In  the  youth  of  today  who 
are  moving  Inexorably  to  the  time  when 
they.  In  turn,  will  be  middle-aged  and  older 
workers.  We  hope  to  be  successful  In  estab- 
lishing patterns  which  will  benefit  them 
when  they  reach  that  age. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  IMr.  Randolph]  in  Intro- 
ducing the  proposed  Middle-Aged  and 
Older  Workers  Full  Employment  Act  of 
1968.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Federal.  State,  and  Community  Serv- 
ices of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
and  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Aging  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  I  have  been  keenly  con- 
scious of  the  employment  problems  of 
middle-aged  and  older  workers.  This  bill 
is  a  sound,  reasoned  approach  toward 
solving  those  problems. 

Last  year,  we  enacted  the  age  Discrim- 
ination in  Employment  Act  of  1967.  That 
new  statute  should  eliminate  much  of  the 
discrimination  which  prevents  workers 
between  the  £iges  of  40  and  65  from 
securing  employment.  However,  it  can- 
not be  expected  to  solve  all  employment 
problems  of  this  age  group.  It  can  pre- 
vent discrimination,  but  it  cannot  create 
new  jobs  which  workers  at  these  ages 
can  fill;  and  it  cannot  give  them  the 
training,  counseling,  and  other  services 
they  need  to  qualify  for  better  jobs.  The 
bill  introduced  today  will  do  much  to 
meet  these  needs. 

As  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  I  am 
proud  of  the  contribution  made  by  two 
residents  of  our  Commonwealth  at  the 
hearings  upon  which  this  bill  is  based. 

Mr.  John  Vilimas,  Jr.,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Family  Serv- 


ice Center  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  pointed 
out  that  the  older  American  represents 
two-fifths  of  the  Nation's  labor  force, 
and  that,  in  Massachusetts,  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  jobless  men  and  women  re- 
ceiving unemployment  benefits  are  over 
45  years  of  age. 

Dr.  Solomon  Bar  kin,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, made  the  point  that  we  should  not 
merely  concern  ourselves  with  getting 
jobs  for  older  workers  who  are  out  of 
jobs,  but  that  we  should  go  beyond  that  to 
helping  those  who  are  employed  qualify 
for  and  get  better  jobs.  Prom  his  vast 
experience.  Dr.  Barkin  outlined  a  pro- 
gram of  effective  action  which  might  be 
taken  to  provide  training  needed  by 
older  workers  to  climb  to  new  heights  of 
usefulness  to  our  society. 

A  poet  who  once  lived  in  Massachusetts 
wrote: 

Age  Is  opportunity  no  less 

Than  youth  Itself,  though  In  another  dress. 

Unfortunately,  thus  far.  these  works 
of  the  poet  Longfellow  have  been  more 
promise  than  reality.  If  Congress  enacts 
this  Middle-Aged  and  Older  Workers 
Pull  Employment  Act.  we  shall  be  taking 
a  giant  step  toward  making  this  couplet 
a  statement  of  fact. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  in  the  cosponsorship 
of  the  Middle-Aged  and  Older  Workers 
Pull  Employment  Act  of  1968,  intro- 
duced today  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph  1  and  other 
Senators.  As  a  member  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  and  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Aging  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as  well  as 
being  chairman  of  the  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  one  of  my  longtime  in- 
terests in  the  Senate  has  been  improving 
employment  opportunities  for  older 
workers.  This  bill  deals  in  very  compre- 
hensive fashion  with  that  subject. 

Last  year,  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
.spon.sor  S.  830,  the  Age  Discrimination  in 
Employment  Act  of  1967,  which  is  now 
Public  Law  90-202.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  held 
extensive  hearings  on  this  proposal.  It 
was  clear  from  these  hearings  that  the 
Age  Discrimination  Act  was  only  one 
step  toward  the  goal  of  full  employment 
for  older  workers,  and  that  other  meas- 
ures would  be  needed  to  reach  that  goal. 
In  introducing  the  bill  today,  we  are  tak- 
ing another  stride  toward  that  objective. 

This  bill  supplements  the  bill  enacted 
last  year  in  a  number  of  respects.  First, 
while  that  act  prohibits  arbitrary  denial 
of  employment  to  older  workers  between 
the  ages  of  40  and  65.  the  bill  we  offer 
today  would  make  it  possible  for  work- 
ers in  this  age  group  to  upgrade  their 
employment  skills  so  that  fewer  employ- 
ers will  want  to  exclude  them  from  em- 
ployment. Thus,  employers  will  be  more 
likely  to  choose  to  hire  older  workers 
voluntarily,  and  without  the  necessity  of 
coercion.  Second,  while  that  act  is 
limited  by  its  terms  to  workers  between 
the  ages  of  40  and  65,  this  bill  seeks  to 
help  with  employment  problems  of  all 
older  workers.  Third,  the  bill  makes 
available  other  approaches  toward  plac- 


ing the  elderly  in  emplosrment,  which  are 
outside  the  scope  of  that  act.  such  as 
training  and  education,  research  and 
demonstration  projects,  and  community 
senior  service  programs.  Fourth,  the  Age 
Discrimination  Act  is  inapplicable  to  age 
discrimination  in  Federal  employment, 
while  the  bill  we  introduce  today 
strengthens  and  improves  the  present 
statute  prohibiting  such  discrimination 
in  Federal  employment,  and  seeks  to 
create  new  employment  opportunities  in 
Federal  service  for  older  workers. 


S.  4182— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  AMENDMENTS  TO 
THE  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  ACT  OF 
1964 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  3  years 
have  passed  since  the  Congress  enacted 
the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964  which 
sought  to  make  more  effective  the  con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  right  to  coun- 
sel in  criminal  cases  arising  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  The  experience  gained  in  im- 
plementing and  using  the  act  hsis  dem- 
onstrated the  need  for  refinements  and 
changes.  Therefore,  today  I  introduce 
S.  4182.  amendments  to  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act  of  1964. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  announce  that 
this  bill  is  being  cosponsored  by  the  dis- 
tinguished and  capable  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  IMr.  ErvinI.  As  early  as 
1961.  the  chairman  of  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Sulxjonmnittee  FMr.  Ervin]  joined 
me  as  a  cospxjnsor  of  legislation  that 
eventually  became  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act  of  1964. 

At  the  time  the  Senate  accepted  the 
final  conference  version  of  this  landmark 
legislation.  I  observed: 

The  case  for  this  legislation  Is  easy  to  state : 
we  are  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  precept  of 
equal  Justice  for  all.  Experience  has  abun- 
dantly demonstrated  that.  If  this  rule  of  law 
will  hold  out  more  than  an  Illusion  of  justice 
for  the  Indigent,  we  must  have  the  means  to 
insure  adequate  representation  that  the  bill 
before  us  provides. 

The  road  leading  to  Federal  financial 
assistance  for  indigent  defendants  was  a 
long  and  arduous  one.  Its  beginnings  can 
be  traced  to  a  1937  report  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  which 
recommended  public  defense  assistance 
for  indigent  defendants  in  some  districts 
with  a  high  volume  of  criminal  cases. 
The  debate  over  a  public  defender  sys- 
tem raged  for  years  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  In  1949.  the  Senate  Judiciary- 
Committee  reported  a  defense  bill  with- 
out the  public  defender  provision. 

Beginning  in  1961.  this  Senator  Intro- 
duced a  total  of  four  bills  concerned  with 
providing  counsel  to  Indigents.  Utilizing 
recommendations  of  the  Allen  Commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Attorney  General, 
in  1963.  I  introduced  S.  1057.  I  was  most 
fortunate  to  be  joined  in  my  efforts  by 
Senator  Cotton  of  New  Hampshire.  Sen- 
ator Ervin  of  North  Carolina,  and  Sen- 
ator Keating  of  New  York.  The  assistance 
of  these  distinguished  gentlemen  was 
invaluable  in  achieving  ultimate  passage 
of  the  legislation. 

However  difQcult  the  legislative  prog- 
ress of  advances  such  as  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act  of  1964,  passage  is  only  the 
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beginning.  The  practical  problems  of 
implementation  and  supervision  will  de- 
termine the  success  or  failure  of  any 
legislation. 

Mr.  President  without  doubt  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  has  met  the  challenge 
posed  by  this  legislation  with  Intelligence, 
dedication  and  hard  work.  Anticipating 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  an  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee to  Develop  Rules,  Procedures  and 
Guidelines  For  Assign  Counsel  System  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  was  organized  in 
March  1964.  A  permanent  Committee  to 
Implement  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of 
1964  went  to  work  in  October  1964. 

The  efforts  of  the  committee  and  the 
experience  of  the  courts,  predictably, 
have  shown  areas  where  improvements 
in  the  law  are  needed.  A  report  entitled 
"The  Criminal  Justice  Act  in  the  Federal 
District  Courts"  was  prepared  for  the 
committee  by  Dallin  H.  Oaks,  professor  of 
law.  University  of  Chicago  Law  School. 
It  is  a  survey  representing  6  months  of 
research  and  provides  an  excellent  basis 
for  review  of  the  operations  of  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  Act. 

After  receiving  numerous  requests  for 
improvement  and  after  studying  the 
Oaks  report,  the  Committee  To  Imple- 
ment the  Criminal  Justice  Act  made  a 
number  of  recommendations  to  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  for  changes  in  the  law. 
The  recommendations  were  approved  by 
the  conference  during  its  September 
meeting  this  year.  It  Is  these  recommen- 
dations that  I  am  introducing  as  S.  4182. 

Briefly,  the  bill  would  bring  within 
the  purview  of  the  act  probation  revoca- 
tion proceedings;  they  would  provide  for 
the  possibility  of  compensation  to  coun- 
sel appointed  from  the  approved  panel 
who  may  have  represented  a  defendant 
after  arrest  but  prior  to  arraignment; 
they  would  specifically  include  defender 
organizations  as  well  as  legal  aid  agen- 
cies and  would  provide  for  compensa- 
tion to  counsel  for  representation  in  an- 
cillary matters  appropriate  to  the  pro- 
ceedings. Furthermore,  these  amend- 
ments would  increase  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation in  the  light  of  the  present  price 
structure  without  altering  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  the  act  that  the  rates  should  not 
be  compensatory  in  the  normal  sense. 
They  would  also  increase  the  maximum 
amount  which  may  be  paid  for  represen- 
tation by  assigned  counsel;  they  would 
Include  the  cost  of  transcripts  author- 
ized by  the  court  as  a  reimbursable  ex- 
pense; and  they  would  provide  a  differ- 
ent standard  for  excess  payments  ap- 
proved by  the  chief  judge  of  a  circuit. 
They  propose  the  extension  of  the  ex- 
cess payment  provision  to  appellate  pro- 
ceedings and  the  use  of  expert  services, 
and  they  would  provide  compensation 
to  assigned  counsel  when  a  full-scale 
evidentiary  hearing  Is  required  In  con- 
nection with  representation  in  habeas 
corpus  and  section  2255  matters  which 
are  technically  civil  proceedings  and  thus 
not  covered  at  the  present  time  by  the 
statute. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  late  in  the  second 
session  of  the  90th  Congress.  However,  I 
think  It  Is  appropriate  to  Introduce  the 
bill  at  this  time.  The  presidential  cam- 
paign has  highlighted  the  concern  of  all 


Americans  for  law,  order,  and  justice. 
This  bill  will  be  one  step  In  the  march 
toward  that  goal.  By  introducing  it  at 
this  time,  I  am  hopeful  that  efforts  can 
be  made  to  schedule  hearings  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

In  the  meantime,  bar  organizations, 
defender  groups,  members  of  the  bench 
and  bar  in  general  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  these  proposals  and 
offer  their  comments  and  suggestions. 
To  aid  in  the  understanding  and  analysis 
of  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  analysis  prepared  by  the  Committee 
To  Implement  the  Criminal  Justice  Act, 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  analysis  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  bill  (S.  4182)  to  amend  section 
3006A  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  representation  of  indigent 
defendants,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hruska 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Ervin),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  4182 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
subsection  (a)  of  section  3006A  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(al  Choice  of  Plan. — Each  United  States 
district  court,  with  the  approval  of  the  ju- 
dicial council  of  the  circuit  shall  place  in 
operation  throughout  the  district  a  plan  for 
furnishing  representation  for  defendants 
financially  unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  de- 
fense charged  with  felonies,  misdemeanors 
other  than  petty  offenses  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  title,  or  violations  of  probation. 
Each  plan  shall  Include  counsel  and  Invsstl- 
gatlve.  expert,  and  other  services  necessary 
to  an  adequate  defense.  The  provision  for 
counsel  under  each  plan  shall  Include  repre- 
sentation by  private  attorneys,  and  in  addi- 
tion may  Include  one  or  both  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Representation  by  attorneys  furnished 
by  a  bar  association,  or  a  legal  aid  agency;  or 

(2)  Representation  by  attorneys  furnished 
by  a  defender  organization. 

Prior  to  approving  the  plan  for  a  district,  the 
judicial  council  of  the  circuit  shall  supple- 
ment the  plan  with  provisions  for  represen- 
tation on  appeal.  Consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  the  district  court  may 
modify  a  plan  at  any  time  with  the  approval 
of  the  judicial  council  of  the  circuit;  it  shall 
modify  the  plan  when  directed  by  the  Ju- 
dicial council  of  the  circuit.  The  district 
court  shall  notify  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts  of  modifications 
m  its  plan.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
the  third  sentence  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Such  appointment  may  be  retroac- 
tive as  to  any  representation  furnished  pur- 
suant to  the  plan  prior  to  the  appointment.". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting,  inunediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence,  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "including  an- 
cillary matters  appropriate  to  the  proceed- 
ings"; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
the  phrase  "he  may  terminate"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "the  court  may  terminate". 


(d)    Subsection    (d)     of    such    section    is 
amended  to  read  sis  follows: 

"(d)  Patment  for  Representation. — Any 
attorney  appointed  pxirsuant  to  this  section, 
or  a  bar  association,  legal  aid  agency,  or 
defender  organization  which  made  the  at- 
torney available  for  appointment,  shall,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  representation  or  any 
segment  thereof,  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  $20  per  hour  for  time  expend- 
ed In  court  or  before  a  United  States  commis- 
sioner, and  $15  per  hour  for  time  reasonably 
expended  out  of  court,  and  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  expenses  reasonably  Incurred,  In- 
cluding the  costs  of  transcripts  authorized  by 
the  court.  A  separate  claim  for  compensa- 
tion and  reimbursement  shall  be  made  to 
the  district  court  for  representation  before 
the  United  States  commissioner  or  that  court, 
and  to  each  appellate  court  before  which 
the  attorney  represented  the  defendant. 
Each  claim  shall  be  supported  by  a  written 
statement  specifying  the  time  expended, 
services  rendered,  and  expenses  incurred 
while  the  case  was  pending  before  the  United 
States  commissioner  or  court,  and  the  com- 
pensation and  reimbursement  applied  for  or 
received  in  the  same  case  from  any  other 
source.  The  court  shall,  In  each  Instance,  fix 
the  compensation  and  reimbursement  to  be 
paid  to  the  attorney,  bar  association,  legal 
aid  agency,  or  defender  organization.  For 
representation  of  a  defendant  before  the 
United  States  commissioner  and  the  dis- 
trict court,  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to 
an  attorney,  a  bar  association,  legal  aid  agen- 
cy, or  defender  organization  for  the  serv- 
ices of  an  attorney,  shall  not  exceed  $1,000 
in  a  case  in  which  one  or  more  felonies  are 
charged,  and  $400  in  a  case  In  which  only  mis- 
demeanors are  charged.  For  representation 
of  a  defendant  In  an  appellate  court,  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  an  attorney,  a 
bar  association,  legal  aid  agency,  or  de- 
fender organization,  for  the  services  of  an 
attorney,  shall  not  exceed  $750  in  a  felony 
c.^se  and  $400  in  a  case  Involving  only  mis- 
demeanors. For  representation  in  connec- 
tion with  a  post-trial  motion  made  after  the 
entry  of  judgment  in  the  district  court  or  In 
a  probation  revocation  proceeding  or  for  rep- 
resentation provided  under  subsection  (g) 
the  compensation  to  be  paid  either  in  the 
district  court  or  an  appellate  court  to  an  ap- 
pointed attorney  shall  not  exceed  $250.  Pay- 
ment In  excess  of  any  limit,  except  the  hourly 
rate,  stated  In  this  subsection  may  be  made 
for  extended  or  complex  representation  but 
only  If  the  court  In  which  the  representation 
was  rendered  certifies  that  the  amount  of  the 
excess  payment  is  necessary  to  provide  fair 
compensation,  and  if,  in  the  case  of  district 
court  certification,  the  payment  is  approved 
by  the  chief  judge  of  the  circuit.  For  purposes 
of  compensation  and  other  payments  author- 
ized by  this  section,  an  order  by  a  court 
granting  a  new  trial  shall  be  deemed  to  Initi- 
ate a  new  case.  If  a  defendant  for  whom 
counsel  Is  appointed  under  this  section,  ap- 
peals or  petitions  the  Supreme  Court  for  a 
writ  of  certiorari,  he  may  do  so  without  pre- 
payment of  fees  and  costs  or  security  there- 
for and  without  filing  the  affidavit  required 
by  section  1915(a)  of  title  28 

(e)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Counsel  appointed  under  this  section  may, 
however,  obtain  investigative,  expert  or 
other  services  without  prior  authorization 
but  subject  to  later  review  by  the  court. 
The  total  cost  of  services  obtained  without 
prior  authorization  may  not  exceed  $150  and 
expenses  reasonably  incurred.";    and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  last  sentence  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "unless  payment  In  excess  of  that 
limit  Is  certified  by  the  district  court  as 
necessary  to  provide  fair  comjjensatlon  for 
services  of  an   unustial  character  or  dura- 
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tlon.  and  the  amount  of  the  exceM  payment 
Is  approved  by  the  ohler  Judge  of  the  Or- 
culf. 

[t)  The  flrwt  aentence  of  subeectlon  (f) 
of  Buch  eectlon  U  amended  to  read  ae  fol- 
lows: 

"(f)  Ricnrr  OF  Othw  Payments. — When- 
ever the  court  flnda  that  funds  are  avail- 
able for  payment  from  or  on  behalf  of  a 
defendant  or  other  person  for  whom  counsel 
may  be  appointed  under  subsection  (g).  the 
court  may  authorize  or  direct  that  such 
funds  be  paid  to  the  appointed  attorney,  to 
the  bar  asaoclaitlon.  legal  aid  agency,  or  de- 
fender organization,  which  made  the  attor- 
ney avallaWe  for  appointment,  to  any  per- 
son or  organization  authorized  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e)  to  render  investigative,  ex- 
pert, or  other  services,  or  the  court  for  de- 
posit In  the  Treasury  as  a  reimbursement  to 
the  appropriation,  current  at  the  time  of 
payment,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(g)  SubsecUons  (g).  (h).  and  (1)  of  such 
section  are  redesignated  ss  subsections  (h). 
(I),  and  (J),  respectively,  and  the  following 
new  subsection  (g)  Is  Inserted  before  sub- 
secUon  (h)  aa  redesignated  by  thU  subsec- 
tion: 

"(g)  PacariioNAST  Ai«Foii«T»crNTS. — An 
attorney  may,  in  the  dUcretlon  of  the  court, 
be  appointed  pursuant  to  the  district  or 
circuit  plan  to  represent  a  material  witness 
in  custody  or  a  person  who  has  filed  for  re- 
Uef  under  sections  M41,  2384  or  MM  of  title 
28,  but  only  If  the  court  determines  tliat 
the  interests  of  Justice  so  require  and  that 
the  witness  or  person  is  financially  ixnable 
to  obtain  adequate  representation.  An  at- 
torney appointed  pxirsuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  compensated  as  specified  In 
subsecUon  (d)  and  may  obtain  services 
under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e).". 

The  analysis,  presented  by  Mr.  Hruska, 

Is  as  follows: 
Discussion  of  thx  Pbopostd  Ambndmsnts 
The  Criminal  Justice  Act  was  signed  by 
the  President  on  August  20.  1964  and  became 
effective  one  year  later  In  the  year  prior  to 
the  effective  date  each  district  court  and 
each  circuit  court  was  required  to  devise  a 
plan  for  furnishing  and  compensating  at- 
torneys to  represent  defendants  financially 
unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  defense  in 
criminal  cases.  Thus,  at  presenc.  three  years 
of  experience  in  the  operation  of  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  Act  have  been  gained.  The  pro- 
posed amendments  are  the  results  of  sugges- 
tions received  from  Judges  and  lawyers,  from 
the  OtBce  of  Criminal  Justice  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  as  a  result  of  a  study 
made  by  Professor  DalUn  Oaks  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  School  of  Law  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Defender  Project  of 
the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Associa- 
tion and  the  Center  for  Studies  In  Criminal 
Justice  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School.  The  Oaks'  report  praised  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Act  but  took  note  of  several 
shortcomings  and  variations  of  practice  In 
the  working  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act.  To 
remedy  the  problems  Identified  In  his  report. 
Professor  Oaks  suggested  a  number  of  ad- 
ministrative changes  and  several  statutory 
amendments,  all  of  which  have  been  care- 
fully considered  by  the  Judicial  Conference 
Committee  to  Implement  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act  and  by  the  subcommittee  specifically 
appointed  for  this  purpose.  Each  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  In  discussed  here  In  the  se- 
quence in  which  the  change  occurs  In  the 
Act. 

1.  PROBATION  arvOCATION  PROCEEDINGS 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the 
plans  for  representation  of  defendants  finan- 
cially unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  defense 
be  authorized  to  cover  probation  revocation 
proceedings    When  the   Act  became   effec- 


tive, there  was  a  divergence  of  opinion 
among  some  federal  Judgss  aa  to  whether 
the  Act  could  be  considered  to  cover  repre- 
sentation at  probation  revocation  proceed- 
ings. The  matter  was  submitted  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  who  on  June  13,  1966  ruled 
that  the  "Inherent  differences  between  pro- 
bation revocation  proceedings  and  criminal 
trials  militated  against  permitting  Criminal 
Justice  Act  payments  for  the  former"  (48 
Decisions  of  the  Comptroller  General  780, 
No.  B-15fl032).  Since  that  time  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  unanimously  that  the  simi- 
larities between  probation  revocation  and 
criminal  trials  require  extending  the  right 
to  counsel  to  probation  proceedings  ( Mernpa 
v.  Rhay,  389  US.  128  (1967)).  This  opinion 
vitiates  the  rationale  of  the  Comptroller 
General's  decision  and  your  Committee  be- 
lieves that  amending  the  Act  expressly  to 
Include  compensation  for  representation  at 
probation  revocation  proceedings  would 
serve  a  salutary  purpose  by  encouraging  qual- 
ity representation  at  such  proceedings. 

2.    RCPaXSENTATION    PRIOR    TO    ARRAIGNMENT 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act.  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  the 
cases  of  Miranda  v.  Arizona,  384  US.  436 
(1966)  and  United  States  v  Wade,  388  U.S. 
218  (19671  In  which  the  Constitutional  right 
to  counsel  was  defined  aa  beginning  shortly 
after  a  suspect  la  taken  Into  custody  but 
before  his  first  appearance  before  the  court 
or  commissioner  Thus,  there  Is  now  a  gap 
between  the  point  at  which  the  defendant  Is 
now  entitled  to  counsel  and  the  point  at 
which  counsel  may  receive  a  fee  under  the 
Act.  It  Is  now  pa-oposed  to  amend  the  Act  to 
provide  that  representation  furnished  by  a 
member  of  the  attorney  p)anel  prior  to  the 
defendant's  first  appearance  before  the  court 
or  commissioner  may  be  compensated  under 
the  Criminal  Justice  Act  If  the  attorney  is 
subsequently  appointed.  Comjjensatlon  for 
this  early  representation  would  be  within 
the  discretion  of  the  court  and  In  no  event 
would  an  attorney  be  paid  who  was  not  sub- 
sequently appointed  by  a  Judicial  officer. 
Only  attorneys  whose  names  are  on  the  panel 
provided  for  by  the  plan  of  the  district 
would,  of  course,  be  eligible  for  appointment. 
The  extension  of  the  plan  to  cover  appoint- 
ments under  subsection  (g)  will  be  discussed 
herein  In  connection  with  a  consideration 
of  the  proposed  subsection  (g) . 

3.    REPRESENTATION     BT     ATTORNETS    FURNISHED 
BT     A     DETENDCX     ORGANIZATION 

Instances  have  arisen  In  which  private 
defender  organizations  have  been  appointed 
pursuant  to  plans  adopted  In  some  of  the 
districts.  The  rationale  behind  this  authori- 
zation has  been  that  the  Act  as  originally 
drafted  u»ed  the  words  "legal  aid  agency" 
and  that  a  defender  organization  can  be 
considered  to  come  within  this  category. 
Your  Committee  Is  of  the  view  that  it  would 
be  wiser  in  amending  the  Act  specifically 
to  Include  a  provision  for  representation  by 
attorneys  furnished  by  a  defender  organiza- 
tion. In  so  doing,  however,  the  Committee 
recommends  that  all  plans  require  some  rep- 
resentation by  private  attorneys  but  that 
the  plans  may.  in  addition.  Include  repre- 
sentation by  attorneys  furnished  by  a  bar 
association,  a  legal  aid  agency  or  a  defender 
organization.  In  certain  Judicial  districts  de- 
fender organizations  have  been  established 
and  are  working  successfully.  These  have 
In  many  Instances  been  funded  by  the  Na- 
tional L«gal  Aid  and  Defender  Association 
but  It  Is  expected  that  the  funds  will  run 
out  In  the  course  of  the  next  year.  In  some 
Instances  bar  associations  are  endeavoring 
to  secure  the  necessary  funds  to  keep  these 
organizations  in  operation  and  your  Com- 
mittee believes  It  Important  to  encourage 
this  trend.  Amendment  of  the  statute  ex- 
pressly to  Include  representation  by  defender 
organizations  might  serve  as  an  encourage- 
ment and  stimulus  In  this  direction. 


4.    AMBXDMENT   OF   SUBSCOrlON    (b) 

The  amendment  proposed  in  subsection 
(b)  under  caption  "Appointment  of  Counsel" 
Is  to  provide  that  the  appointment  may  be 
retroactive  as  to  any  representation  furnished 
pursuant  to  the  plan  prior  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  counsel.  This  Is  in  implementation 
of.  and  designed  to  carry  out,  the  proposal 
for  amendment  of  subsection  (a)  discussed 
in  (2)  above. 

5      DURATION    OF   APPOINTMENT 

The  Committee  recommends  that  subsec- 
tion (c)  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  not 
only  that  a  defendant  should  be  represented 
at  every  stage  of  the  proceedings  from  his 
initial  appearance  before  the  United  Stares 
commissioner  or  court  through  appeal  but 
also  that  be  be  represented  In  ancillary  mat- 
ters appropriate  to  the  proceedings.  This 
recommendation  is  based  on  experience  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  In  which  appointed 
counsel  have  sought  through  mandamus  r 
other  proceedings  which  are  technically  ci\il 
In  nature  to  further  the  Interests  of  the  de- 
fendant. In  some  instances  district  Judges 
have  even  written  opinions  authorizing  pay- 
ment to  appointed  counsel  when  they  were 
of  the  view  that  such  proceedings  were  ap- 
propriate and  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
defendant.  The  Administrative  Office  has, 
however,  had  to  refuse  payment  In  such  in- 
stances. 

Professor  Oaks  In  his  report  recommends 
that  the  Act  be  expanded  to  include  ancillary 
proceedings  "such  as  mandamus  or  habeas 
corpus  undertaken  In  the  course  of  obtain- 
ing discovery  or  other  advantages  needed  in 
the  defense  of  the  criminal  case."  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  to  Include  ancillary  matters  also 
contains  the  phrase  "appropriate  to  the  pro- 
ceedings." This  leaves  in  the  trial  Judge  the 
necessary  discretion  to  prevent  any  abuse 
of  the  use  of  ancillary  proceedings  by  ap- 
pointed counsel. 

6.    INCREASED    PAYMENTS    TO    COUNSEL 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  Acx 
be  amended  to  permit  the  payment  of  as- 
signed counsel  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  $20  00 
per  hour  for  the  time  expended  In  court  or 
before  a  United  States  Commissioner  and 
$15.00  an  hour  for  time  reasonably  expended 
out  of  this  court.  This  Is  in  place  of  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  $15.00  per  hour  for  court  time  and 
$10.00  per  hour  for  out  of  court  time.  Tlii? 
proposed  change  Is  In  conformity  with  all 
recommendations  which  have  been  made  to 
the  Committee.  It  Is  believed  to  provide  a 
more  realistic  compensation  rate  In  light  ol 
the  current  price  structure  without  altering 
the  basic  principle  of  the  Act  that  the  rates 
should  not  be  compensatory  In  the  normal 
sense. 

At  the  same  time  the  Conunlttee  recom- 
mends that  the  maximum  which  may  be  paid 
for  representation  In  a  felony  case  be 
raised  from  $500  to  $1,000  and  In  a  mis- 
demeanor from  $300  to  $400  for  trial  In  the 
district  court.  The  Committoe  points  out 
that  there  is  little  llkeUbood  of  alnise  in 
raising  these  maximum  fees  Inasmuch  as 
the  average  payment  per  case  In  1967  was 
only  $126.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Increased 
maximum  Is  believed  neceasary,  both  be- 
cause of  the  proposed  change  in  the  hourly 
rates  and  to  avoid  a  large  number  of  sub- 
missions to  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit 
for  protracted  representation  in  cases  :n 
which  a  fee  in  the  range  of  $600  to  $1.0C0 
has  seemed  Just  and  equitable. 

TTie  Committee  at  the  same  time  recom- 
mends that  in  appellate  proceedings  the  cell- 
ing be  raised  from  $500  to  $750  in  a  felony 
case  and  from  $300  to  $400  In  a  case  involv- 
ing only  a  misdemeanor  on  appeal.  The 
Committee  recommends  further  that  In  con- 
nection with  representation  on  a  post-trial 
motion  made  after  the  entry  of  Judgment 
in  the  district  court  or  in  a  probation  revo- 
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cation  proceeding  or  for  representation  un- 
der proposed  subsection  (g).  ( Dlscre>tionary 
Appointments),  discussed  below,  the  com- 
pensation In  either  the  district  court  or  in 
an  appellate  court  should  not  exceed  $250. 

The  Committee  also  recommends  that  the 
costs  of  transcripts  authorized  by  the  court 
be  included  as  a  reimbursable  expense  on  the 
part  of  assigned  counsel.  This  recommenda- 
tion Is  made  in  the  interests  of  administra- 
tion of  the  Act  in  situations,  for  example,  In 
which  counsel  appointed  after  a  commis- 
sioner's hearing  wishes  a  transcript  of  the 
commissioner's  hearing.  In  such  a  situation. 
It  Is  far  simpler,  administratively,  to  have  the 
court  direct  the  preparation  of  the  transcript 
and  to  have  counsel  make  the  necessary  ex- 
penditure for  the  transcript  as  a  reimburs- 
able cost.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  courts 
be  given  the  authority  to  authorize  such  ex- 
penditures. 

Th9  Committee  points  out  further  that 
changing  the  present  rate  structure  Is  par- 
ticularly Important  to  legal  aid  and  de- 
fender organizations  who  devote  full-time 
to  appointed  cases.  The  National  Defender 
Project's  experience,  for  example.  Indicates 
that  an  office  relying  solely  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act  fees  Is  bound  to  run  In  the  red. 
Raising  the  hourly  rates,  as  recommended, 
would  add  stability  to  the  financial  struc- 
ture of  a  defender  organization  and  reduce 
the  need  for  supplemental  grants. 

7.    EXCESS    PAYMENT 

The  statute,  at  present,  provides  that  pay- 
ment In  excess  of  the  limits  stipulated  In  the 
.statute  may  be  made  if  the  district  court 
certifies  that  such  payment  is  necessary  to 
provide  "fair  compensation  for  protracted 
representation."  The  amount  of  the  excess 
payment  must  be  approved  by  the  chief 
judge  of  the  circuit.  This  provision  has  given 
rise  to  opinions  by  the  chief  Judges  of  sev- 
nral  of  the  circuits  concerning  the  standard 
of  "fair  compensation  for  protracted  repre- 
sentation." The  Oaks'  report,  for  example, 
describee  It  as  "by  far  the  most  litigated  pro- 
vision of  the  Act."  Courts  have  generally  in- 
terpreted the  term  "protracted  representa- 
tion" as  allowing  additional  compensation 
only  In  cases  Involving  many  extra  days  of 
courtroom  representation. 

The  amendment  now  proposed  would  es- 
tablish alternative  bases  for  awarding  excess 
compensation.  It  could  be  granted  If  either 
■  extended"  or  "complex"  representation  were 
rendered.  The  amount  of  time  spent  out  of 
court  could  be  taken  Into  account.  Further- 
more. It  Is  proposed  that  this  clause  be  ex- 
tended both  to  appellate  representation  which 
is  not  now  covered  and  to  pajinent  for  serv- 
ices other  than  counsel.  In  each  Instance 
judicial  discretion  would  govern  the  awards 
and  In  the  case  of  district  court  representa- 
tion excess  compensation  could  not  be 
awarded  without  the  certification  of  the  dis- 
trict court  Judge  and  the  approval  of  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  circuit.  In  this  connec- 
tion. It  is  noted  that  chief  judges  of  the 
circuits  have  normally  in  the  past,  and  they 
v.-ould  be  expected  to  continue,  required  a 
memorandum  of  explanation  by  the  district 
judge  as  to  why  in  his  opinion  excess  com- 
pensation Is  warranted  In  a  given  case. 

8.    NEW    TRI.U. 

Because  there  has  been  some  confusion 
.imong  the  district  courts  on  the  question 
is  to  whether  an  order  granting  a  new  trial 
hould  be  deemed  to  Initiate  a  new  case,  the 
Committee  believes  that  the  statute  should 
be  explicit  on  this  point  and  provide  that  for 
purposes  of  compensation  and  other  pay- 
ments authorized  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act.  an  order  by  a  court  granting  a  new  trial 
shall  be  deemed  to  Initiate  a  new  case.  This 
would  be  true  whether  new  counsel  were  ap- 
pointed or  whether  the  same  counsel  were 
retained  by  the  cotu-t  for  the  purposes  of  a 
new  trial.  This  amendment  would  be  appli- 


cable whether  the  second  trial  resulted  from 
a  hung  Jury,  a  successful  motion  for  a  new 
trial  or  a  remand  from  an  appellate  court. 

B.    APPELXATB   FILING   FEE 

At  present,  counsel  appointed  under  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act  must  obtain  a  Judicial 
determination  of  in  forma  pauperis  status 
for  his  client  In  order  to  avoid  paying  ap- 
pellate filing  fees.  This  is  unnecessary  work 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  defendant  has 
already  been  found  to  be  financially  unable 
to  afford  counsel  under  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act  standard.  Accordingly,  the  Committee 
recommends  that  if  a  defendant  for  whom 
counsel  is  appointed  under  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act  appeals  or  petitions  the  Supreme 
Court  for  a  virrlt  of  certiorari,  he  may  do  so 
without  prepayment  of  fees  and  costs  or  se- 
curity therefor  and  without  the  filing  of  the 
in  forma  pauperis  affidavit  now  required  by 
Section  1915(a)  of  Title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

11.    EXPERT    SERVICES 

Subsection  (e)  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act  provides  for  Investigative,  expert  or  other 
services  deemed  necessary  to  an  adequate 
defense  of  a  defendant  financially  unable  to 
obtain  such  services.  Tlie  Oaks'  report  rec- 
ommends Increased  maximum  payment  un- 
der this  subsection,  modification  of  the 
prior  authorization  requirement  and  exten- 
sion of  the  excess  compensation  provision 
to   payments   made   under   this   subsection. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  subsec- 
tion (e)  be  amended  so  that  counsel  ap- 
pointed under  the  Act  may  obtain  services 
which  do  not  exceed  $150  and  expenses  rea- 
sonably incurred  without  prior  authoriza- 
tion of  the  court.  As  stated  earlier.  1*ie 
Committee  also  favors  the  extension  of  the 
excess  payment  provision  to  services  rendered 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  The 
Committee  notes  that  the  courts  have  been 
extremely  Judicious  In  permitting  utilization 
of  subsection  (e)  and.  accordingly,  permitting 
excess  payments  with  the  approval  of  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  not  only  Is  believed 
to  be  equitable,  but  Is  expected  not  to  re- 
sult In  any  undue  burden  upon  the 
government. 

12.    DISCRETIONARY    APPOINTMENTS 

Proposed  subsection  (g)  captioned  "Discre- 
tionary Appointments"  Is  an  entirely  new 
proposal.  Although  there  Is  neither  a  Con- 
stitutional nor  a  statutory  right  to  counsel 
In  a  proceeding  filed  under  28  U.S.C.  Sections 
2241.  2254  or  2255,  the  practice  In  most  dis- 
tricts Is  to  appoint  counsel  If  the  prisoner 
demonstrates  a  prima  facie  case.  The  deci- 
sion to  appoint  counsel  Is  entirely  discretion- 
ary but  once  an  appointment  Is  made,  the 
court  has  no  way  of  compensating  counsel. 
Professor  Oaks  In  his  survey  found  over- 
whelming sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  fed- 
eral Judiciary  In  favor  of  compensation  in 
collateral  attack  proceedings.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  United  States  Attorneys  shared 
this  view  as  to  federal  prisoners.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  these  prisoners  frequently  present 
difficult  issues  of  law  and  fact.  Your  Com- 
mittee believes  that  In  situations  where  a 
full-scale  evidentiary  hearing  is  required 
by  a  federal  Judge  and  counsel  Is  appointed 
to  represent  the  defendant  In  such  a  hearing, 
the  Interests  of  fairness  require  that  some 
payment  should  be  made  to  counsel  within 
the  discretion  of  the  court.  The  Committee 
believes  that  the  maximum  payment  in  such 
a  situation  should  be  $250.  This  is  In  con- 
formance with  Its  recommendation  of  a  $250 
maximum  for  representation  in  connection 
with  post-trial  motions  made  after  the  entry 
of  Judgment  in  the  district  court  or  In  proba- 
tion revocation  proceedings.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent any  abuse  of  discretionary  authority,  the 
Committee  believes  that  the  statute  should 
provide  for  payment  to  assigned  counsel  in 
such  situations  only  If  the  court  makes  a 


determination  that  the  Interests  of  justice 
require  that  appointed  counsel  should  be 
compensated. 


S.  4183— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
PROVIDING  INSURANCE  RE- 
SERVES FOR  LOSSES  DUE  TO 
RIOTS  AND  OTHER  CATASTRO- 
PHES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
is  to  give  insurance  companies  an  incen- 
tive to  provide  insurance  coverage  in 
areas  where  there  is  risk  of  riots  or  civil 
disturbances  and  also  where  other  types 
of  catastrophes  such  as  hurricanes,  tor- 
nadoes, and  earthquakes  are  likely  to 
occur.  In  order  to  encourage  companies 
to  provide  insurance  where  there  are 
these  so-called  environmental  hazards, 
the  bin  will  permit  insurance  companies 
a  temporary  special  deduction  for  re- 
serves to  cover  these  special  risks.  The 
bill  also  provides  a  tax  deferral  or  deduc- 
tion to  aid  in  the  creation  of  reserves  for 
insolvencies. 

The  insurance  commissioners  of  the 
various  States  would  like  to  aid  insur- 
ance companies  in  accumulating  reserves 
for  losses  attributable  to  riots  and  other 
catastrophes.  However,  if  the  insurance 
commissioner  in  any  State  were  to  direct 
the  insurance  companies  in  that  State  to 
accumulate  such  reserves,  the  insurance 
companies  would  get  no  income  tax  de- 
duction for  additions  to  such  reserves 
since  at  the  present  time  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  does  not  provide  for  such 
deductions.  Thus,  a  large  part  of  the 
money  earmarked  for  such  reserves  would 
be  consumed  by  income  taxes. 

In  general,  the  bill  uses  an  approach 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  case  of  mort- 
gage guaranty  insurance.  It  amends  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide  that 
any  State  may  direct  insurance  com- 
panies within  its  control  to  accumulate 
a  reserve  for  "catastrophe  losses,"  adding 
to  such  reserve  an  amount  no  greater 
than  5  percent  of  the  premium  income 
from  the  class  of  risks  Involved  each 
year.  If  the  State  law  or  regulation  so 
provides,  then  the  amount  added  to  the 
reser\'e  for  the  year  may  be  deducted 
from  gross  income  but  to  an  extent  no 
greater  than  100  percent  of  taxable  in- 
come for  the  year.  The  amount  not  de- 
ducted in  any  year  because  of  the  income 
limitation  will  be  a  carryover  to  later 
years.  If  an  addition  to  the  reserve  is  not 
used  up  by  any  actual  catastrophe  losses, 
then  the  amount  of  the  deduction  Is 
brought  back  Into  taxable  income  after 
15  years. 

In  order  to  prevent  Insurance  com- 
panies from  obtaining  an  undue  advan- 
tage from  this  deduction,  the  bill  provides 
that  a  percentage  of  the  tax  Ijeneflt  must 
be  invested  in  Treasury  bonds  which  bear 
no  interest.  The  percentage  to  be  so  in- 
vested begins  at  2  percent  in  1968  and 
rises  to  50  percent  for  1977  and  later 
years.  The  non-interest-bearing  bonds  to 
be  used  for  this  purpose  will  be  just  like 
the  non-lnterest-bearlng  bonds  now  pro- 
vided for  In  the  case  of  mortgsige  guar- 
anty insurance. 

Catastrophe  losses  are  defined  as  losses 
arising  out  of  riots,  civil  disturbances, 
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insurrections,    floods,    hurricanes,    tidal  primary  thrust  of  the  legislation  is  to  "(U)  in  the  caae  of  a  company  maintain- 

waves.    haUstorms.     tornadoes,    earth-  afford  protection  to  Insurers  for  losses  Ij"^^*,^^*^^^^^  ^y'^u^uon'tr^T" 

quakes,  fires,  explosions,  and  similar  ca-  from  riots  or  civil  disorders  in  urban  ''^['it)  m  the  .Se  of  a  c^S^ny  maln^^ 

tastrophes.  Under  the  amendments  made  areas.    Accordingly,    the    legislation    by  j^g  ^^^  insolvency  tax-deferral  account,  the 

by  the  bill,  only  those  losses  which  are  deflnition  is  limited  to  losses  from  riots  deduction  allowed  by  subeection  (g)." 

certified  as  "catastrophe  losses"  by  the  or  civil  disorders  as  they  affect  urban  (c)  section  832  of  such  code   (relating 

Insurance    commissioners    of    the    State  areas.  to   insurance   company   taxable   income)    is 

may  be  charged  against  the  special  re-  I  am  convinced  that  a  bill  properly  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

serve  and  only  then  if  such  losses  exceed  drafted  to  prevent  tax  avoidance  can  ^°^}.'^T'^^^Zr^^^l°^coui:  account  tor 

10  percent  of  the  premiums  earned  dur-  stimulate  the  insurance  industry  to  pro-  CAxl^o^E^raERvT-             Account  tor 

ing  the  year  for  the  class  of  coverage  in  vide  coverage  for  risks  which  today  can-  ..^^^  additional   deductton.— There  shall 

which  the  loss  occurred.  not  be  insured  against;  or  where  the  in-  b^  allowed  aa  a  deduction  for  the  taxable 

In  order  to  prevent  any  insurance  com-  surance  protection  that  is  available  is  year,  if  bonds  are  purchased  as  required  by 
pany  from  accumulating  excessively  inadequate.  In  introducing  this  bill,  it  is  paragraph  (2).  the  sum  of — 
large  reserves,  the  bill  provides  that  the  my  thought  that  insurance  companies,  "(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  re- 
total  of  all  deductions  must  never  be  State  commissioners,  tax  practitioners,  ^^rea  by  state  law  or  regulation  to  be  set 
greater  than  60  percent  of  the  total  pre-  and  others  wlU  study  the  features  sug-  ^\^^^\^ :^''ZZnrrtXenS  thTlU- 
miums  earned  for  the  taxable  year  on  gested  here  and  comment  on  them  to  ^^  ^j  ^^^  amounts  so  set  alide  in  such 
insurance  contracts  with  respect  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  so  that  In  the  reserve  for  the  12  preceding  taxable  years 
which  a  catsistrophe  reserve  is  required,  next  Congress  this  sort  of  legislation  can  reduced  by  the  sum  of— 

It  is  believed  that  the  enactment  of  be  seriously  considered.  "(i)  all    amounts    deducted    under    this 

these  amendments  will  make  it  easier  for  I  am  not  committed  to  the  precise  ap-  paragraph    in    such    12    preceding    taxable 

the  insurance  commissioners  of  the  vari-  proach  taken  by  this  bill.  It  might  be  years,  and 

ous  States  to  urge  insurance  companies  that  insurance  companies  should  be  re-  "("*  all  amounts  required  by  State  law 

to  sell  insurance  at  reasonable  rates  in  quired  to  establish  catastrophe  reserves  °' /^f-nf  tTx«h?.  ^e«r^*to  thfr^frv^'to 

,.,,.,,.,                                                  ^    J    .                     ,   J         ^i_  ill.       it.  preceding    taxable   years    to    tne   reserve    to 

relatively  high-risk  areas.  and  to  cross-pledge  them  with  other  ^^^  ^^^^^^  3^,^^  charges  did  not  result  in 
The  pjFoposed  legislation  provides  that  companies,  perhaps  even  on  a  national  ^  subtraction  under  paragraph  (5)(B)  from 
each  compftny.  as  a  prerequisite  to  par-  scale.  Catastrophe  reserves  could  become  the  catastrophe  tax-deferral  account, 
ticlpating  in  the  tax  defen-al  benefits  of  a  very  important  means  of  achieving  The  deduction  allowed  for  the  taxable  year 
the  legislation,  be  required  to  participate  broad  risk-sharing  wliich  today  is  lack-  under  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed  the 
in  a  catastrophe  reinsurance  pool  of  ing  because  insurance  companies  too  taxable  income  for  the  taxable  year  ccm- 
companies.  Such  general  provisions  could  often  will  not  write  insurance  in  high  P"^^  ''l^i^^oVX^ca'i^v^^cif  ofTnet 'owr' 
require  that  individual  companies  band  risk  areas  such  as  the  Louisiana  coast  ^ng 'low.  and  sllil  not  exceed  an  amount 
together  by  cross  pledging  their  catas-  where  hurricanes  strike,  or  in  the  inner  which,  when  added  to  the  balance  in  the 
trophe  reserves  with  each  other  in  a  sort  cities  where  riots  are  prone  to  occur.  catastrophe  tax-deferral  account,  win  re- 
of  risk-sharing  arrangement.  Qualifying  If  this  bill  I  am  introducing  does  not  suit  in  a  total  in  such  account  equal  to  60 
and  combining  companies  would  benefit  adequately  provide  for  risk-sharing,  it  percent  of  the  total  premiums  earned  for 
from  tnese  combined  reserves  for  the  mu-  can  be  appropriately  modified  next  year.  ^^«  taxable  year  on  insurance  contracts  with 
tual  protecUon  of  each  company,  pro-  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  l^^^^\J-°^^l^^^}!^Zu^!^^rjJL^^^^^^^^ 
viding  pool  members  with  a  layer  of  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record.  tL^:'^or'i:i^\rX"\l^e^  ut^!^^^^^ 
catastrophe  protection  not  now  available.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  required  by  state  law  or  regulation  to  be  so 
The  bill  also  amends  the  Internal  Rev-  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re-  set  aside  in  any  taxable  year  exceeds  5  per- 
enue  Code  to  provide  a  special  deduction  ferred:  and.  without  objection,  the  bill  cent  of  premiums  earned  on  insurance  con- 
along  generally  similar  lines  for  addi-  will  be  printed  in  the  Record.  tracts  (as  defined  in  subsection  (b)(4)) 
Uons  to  a  so-called  insolvency  reser\-e.  The  bill  iS.  4183)  to  allow  income  tax  ^'^h  respect  to  which  the  taxpayer  is  re- 
This  will  be  a  reserve  to  provide  for  losses  deductions  to  insurance  companies  for  ?e"3^'^e  \y"thfl^'uSiors°h"'li  apple's 
attributable  to  a  risk  msured  by  another  reser^•es  required  by  State  law  for  losses  [f^J^^'  «'^'ount  were  ^percent  of  Um"^^^^^^^^^ 
insurance  company  which  has  become  attributable  to  riots  or  other  catastro-  po,  purpose*  of  thu  subsection,  all  amounts 
insolvent.  In  this  case,  the  addition  to  phies,  or  attributable  to  insolvencies  of  shall  be  taken  into  account  on  a  flrst-in- 
the  State  required  reserve  each  year  is  other  insurance  companies,  introduced  time  basis  The  computation  and  deduction 
to  be  no  more  than  one-half  of  1  percent  by  Mr.  Long  of  Louisisuia,  was  received,  under  this  section  of  losses  incurred  dn- 
of  the  premiums  earned  on  the  insurance  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  eluding  losses  resulting  from  catastrophes) 
contracts  with  respect  to  which  the  re-  Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  s*^*^"  "^^^  ^:  affected  by  the  provisions  of 

serve  is  accumulated.  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  ^L^, '"'^k"'?"  J°'„,^I?rnrt^Lhfi\-^«r^^^^ 

_               1      i          ,,           ,.,,,.  Section,  the   terms    precedlni?  taxable  years 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  direct  S.  4183  and  'preceding  taxable  year'  shall  not  in- 
some  remarks  to  the  complimentary  re-  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  elude  taxable  years  which  began  before  Jan- 
lationship  of  the  proposed  tax  deferral  of  Representative 3  of  the  United  States  of  uary  1.  1968.  No  deduction  shall  be  allowed 
legislation  and  title  'TTTT  of  the  Housing  America  in  congress  assembled.  That  (a)  under  this  paragraph  for  any  taxable  year 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  section  832(b)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  for  which  the  company  is  intltled  to  a  de- 
Title  Xn  of  the  Houslne  and  Urban  Code  of  1954  ( relating  to  Insurance  company  ductlon  under  section  824(a)(1)(C). 
rVvHnnmpnf  AM  nf  1QRJI  ttt-}  <a»of  VVc  ^°^  Income)  18  amended  by  striking  out  '(21  Pitrchase  of  bonds— The  deduction 
^veiopment  Aci  01  i»OH  iHJ  aiat.  &a&-  -^ad'-  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (D).  by  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  allowed  only 
acf  provides  lor  the  establishment  of  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub-  to  the  extent  that  tax  and  loss  bonds  are 
a  national  insurance  development  pro-  paragraph  (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  timely  purchased  In  an  amount  equal  to 
gram.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  two-  a  comma,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  percentsi;e  specified  In  the  following 
fold:  First,  to  provide  essential  property  the  following  new  subparagraphs:  table  of  the  tax  benefit  attributable  to  such 
insiu'ance  coverage  for  owners  in  the  "'^'  '**  ^^^  '^^^^  °^  *  company  to  which  deduction: 
urban  areas;  second,  to  provide  a  rein-  subsection  if)  applies   the  amount  required  ..                      ^j     ^^^.     .^^     percentage     of 

^ance  program  to  companies  which  ^L^ati^r'o^^hr^'x^^e'fer'r^i ro'lTnTanr  ^yr  ^^^'^-       Zn^    ''''''' 

participate  in  the  program  by  providing  ...q,  ,„  ^^^  ,„,  ^f  a  company  to  which  igeg  ^ig^ror  1970                       2  percent 

a    risk-sharing    device    whereby    losses  subsection  <g)  applies,  the  amount  required         \l^l  ^^^^'  ""^  ^"° 4  ^erclnt 

which  exceed  a  company's  reserve  for  by  subsection  (g)(5)  to  be  subtracted  from        jg^j I        .../.. I    6  percent 

losses  will  be  covered  by  State  and  Fed-  the  insolvency  tax-deferral  account."  ^g-j^  "I""""!.!'!.!!!..!.     8  percent 

eral  contributions.  (b)    Section    B32(c)    of    such    Code    (re-  1974  I""II""I""II".".  10  percent 

The  title  basically  requires  the  States  '^""^  "  insurance  company  deductions)  is        1975  11..." 1 20  percent 

to  pass  legislation  providing  fair  access  amended  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of         1976 40  percent 

to         insurance         rfviiilrpmonf«_T?ATT»  paragraph   (12) .  by  striking  out  the  period          1977,  or  subsequent  years 50  percent. 

,         msurance        requirements--FAnt  ^^  j^e  end  of  paragraph   (13)    and  insert- 

pians — section  I2II.  In  order  to  be  ell-  ing   in   lleu   thereof   a    semicolon,    and   by  The  tax  benefit  attributable  to  the  deduction 

gible  for  reinsurance  each  insurer  miut  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  shall  be  determined  In  accordance  with  regu- 

agree  to  the  FAIR  plan  provisions.  The  paragraphs:  latlons   prescribed   by   the   Secretary   or   his 
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delegate,  and  the  tax  and  loss  bonds  shall  be 
purchased  on  or  before  the  date  that  any 
taxes  (determined  without  regard  to  this 
subsection)  due  for  the  taxable  year  for 
which  the  deduction  Is  allowed  are  due  to 
be  paid,  as  If  no  election  to  make  Installment 
payments  under  section  6152  Is  made.  If  a 
deduction  would  be  allowed  but  for  the 
fact  that  tax  and  loss  bonds  were  not  timely 
purchased,  such  deduction  shall  be  allowed 
to  the  extent  such  purchases  are  made  within 
a  reasonable  time,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate,  if  all  Interest  and 
penalties,  computed  as  If  this  sentence  did 
not  apply,  are  paid. 

"(3)  Catastrophe  TAX-DEFERRAL  ACCOUNT. — 
Every  company  which  Is  required  by  State 
law  or  regulation  to  set  aside  amounts  In  a 
reserve  for  catastrophe  losses  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  establish  and  maintain 
an  account  to  be  known  as  the  catastrophe 
tax-deferral  account. 

"(4)  ADDrnoNS  to  account. — ^There  shall 
be  added  to  the  catastrophe  tax-deferral  ac- 
count for  each  taxible  year  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  allowed  as  a  deduction  for 
the  taxable  year  under  paragraph  (1). 

"(5)  Subtractions  from  account  and  in- 
clusion IN  CROSS  INCOME. — After  applying 
paragraph  (4).  there  shall  be  subtracted  for 
the  taxable  year  from  the  catastrophe  tax- 
deferral  account  and  Included  In  gross  In- 
come— 

"(A)  the  amount  (If  any)  remaining  which 
was  added  to  the  account  for  the  15th  preced- 
ing taxable  year,  and 

•'(B)  after  applying  subparagraph  (A),  the 
amount  (If  any)  required  by  State  law  or 
regulation  to  be  charged  during  the  taxable 
year  to  the  reserve  for  catastrophe  losses,  and 

"(C)  any  amount  Improperly  subtracted 
from  the  account  under  subparagraph  (A) 
or  (B)  to  the  extent  that  tax  and  loss  bonds 
were  redeemed  with  respect  to  such  amount. 
In  no  case  shall  the  amount  subtracted  re- 
duce the  catastrophe  tax-deferral  account 
below  zero.  If  a  company  liquidates  or  other- 
wise terminates  Its  Insurance  business  and 
does  not  transfer  or  distribute  such  business 
in  an  acquisition  of  assets  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 381(a)  the  entire  amount  remaining  In 
such  account  shall  be  subtracted.  Except  In 
the  case  where  a  company  transfers  or  dis- 
tributes Its  Insurance  business  In  an  acquisi- 
tion of  assets  referred  to  In  section  381(a), 
if  the  company  is  not  subject  to  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  part  or  part  II  for  any  taxable 
year,  the  entire  amount  In  the  catastrophe 
tax-deferral  account  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding taxable  year  shall  be  subtracted  from 
the  account  in  such  preceding  taxable  year. 

"(6)  Catastrophe  reserve. — For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  a  reserve  for  catastrophe 
losses  Is  a  reserve  required  by  State  law  or 
regulation  the  only  charges  against  which 
may  be  made  for — 

"(A)  catastrophe  losses  Incurred  by  the 
company,  and 

"(B)  catastrophe  losses  Incurred  by  an- 
other company  which  are  payable  by  the 
company  under  a  cross-pledge  arrangement 
described  In  paragraph  (8). 

"(7)  Catastrophe  losses. — For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  'catastrophe  losses' 
means  only  losses  which — 

••(A)  arise  with  respect  to  riots,  civil  dis- 
turbances, insurrections,  floods,  hurricanes, 
tidal  waves,  hailstorms,  tornadoes,  earth- 
quakes, fires,  explosions,  and  similar  catas- 
trophes, 

"(B)  are  certified  as  catastrophe  losses  by 
the  Insurance  commissioners  of  the  State  In 
which  the  losses  are  Incurred,  under  stand- 
ards approved  by  the  National  Association 
of  Insurance  Commissioners,  and 

"(C)  exceed  10  percent  of  the  premiums 
earned  by  the  company  during  the  taxable 
year  for  the  class  of  coverage  In  which  the 
losses  occurred. 


"(8)  Cross-pledce  requirement. — This 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  company 
for  any  taxable  year  unless  such  company  has 
entered  Into  an  arrangement,  by  contract  or 
otherwise,  with  one  or  more  other  Insur- 
ance companies  which  is  In  effect  during 
such  taxable  year  and  under  which — 

"(A)  each  company  pledges,  based  on  some 
measure  of  its  own  loss  experience,  its  re- 
serve for  catastrophe  losses  to  the  payment 
of  catastrophe  losses  Incurred  by  each  other 
company  which  Is  a  party  to  the  arrange- 
ment to  the  extent  specified  under  the 
arrangement,  and 

"(B)  the  aggregate  reserves  for  catastrophe 
losses  so  pledged  are  sufficient,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, to  cover  the  reasonably  anticipated 
catastrophe  losses  of  all  companies  which 
are  parties  to  the  arrangement. 

"(9)  Exception. — This  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  any  company  which  writes  mort- 
gage  guarantee   insurance. 

"(g)  Deduction  and  Income  Account  for 
Insolvency   Reserve. — 

"(1)  Additional  deduction. — There  shall 
be  allowed  as  a  deduction  for  the  taxable 
year.  If  bonds  are  purchased  as  required  by 
paragraph    (2).    the   sum   of — 

"(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  re- 
quired by  State  law  or  regulalton  to  be  set 
aside  In  an  Insolvency  reserve:  and 

'■  (B)  an  amount  representing  the  aggregate 
of  the  amounts  so  set  aside  in  such  reserve 
for  the  12  preceding  taxable  y?ars  reduced 
by  the  sum  of — • 

(I)  all  amounts  deducted  under  this  para- 
graph in  such  12  preceding  taxable  years,  and 

(II)  all  amounts  required  by  State  law  or 
regulation  to  be  charged  during  such 
preceding  taxable  years  to  the  reserve  to  the 
extent  such  chEirges  did  not  result  In  a 
subtraction  under  paragraph  (5)  (B)  from 
the  Insolvency  tax-deferral  account. 

The  deduction  allowed  for  the  taxable  year 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed  the 
taxable  Income  for  the  taxable  year  computed 
without  regard  to  this  paragraph  or  to  any 
carryback  of  a  net  operating  loss,  and  shall 
not  exceed  an  amount  which,  when  added  to 
the  balance  in  the  insolvency  tax-deferral 
account,  will  result  In  a  total  in  such  ac- 
count equal  to  6  percent  of  the  total  premi- 
ums earned  for  the  taxable  year  on  Insurance 
contracts  with  respect  to  which  the  taxpayer 
is  required  by  State  law  or  regulation  to  set 
aside  a  reserve  for  Insolvency  losses.  If  the 
amount  required  by  Stite  law  or  regulation 
to  be  so  set  aside  In  any  taxable  year  exceeds 
'j  percent  of  premiums  earned  on  such  In- 
sur.ince  contracts,  then  this  subsection  shall 
apply  as  if  such  amount  were  Vi  percent  of 
such  earned  premiums.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  all  amounts  shall  be  taken  into 
account  on  a  first-ln-tlme  basis.  The  compu- 
tation and  deduction  under  this  section  of 
losses  incurred  (including  losses  attributable 
to  risks  Insured  by  Insolvent  Insurance  com- 
panies) shall  not  be  affected  by  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  terms  'preceding  taxable  years' 
and  'preceding  taxable  year'  shall  not  Include 
taxable  years  which  began  before  January  1, 
1968. 

"(2)  Purchase  of  bonds. — The  deduction 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  allowed  only  to 
the  extent  that  tax  and  loss  bonds  are  timely 
purchased  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  appli- 
cable percentage,  specified  In  the  table  In  sub. 
section  (f )  (2) .  of  the  tax  benefit  attributable 
to  such  deduction.  The  tax  benefit  attribut- 
able to  the  deduction  shall  be  determined  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  and  the  tax 
and  loss  bonds  shall  be  purchased  on  or  be- 
fore the  date  that  any  taxes  (determined 
without  regard  to  this  subsection)  due  for 
the  taxable  year  for  which  the  deduction  Is 
allowed  are  due  to  be  paid,  as  if  no  election 


to  make  Installment  payments  under  section 
6152  Is  made.  If  a  deduction  would  be  allowed 
but  for  the  fact  that  tax  and  loss  bonds  were 
not  timely  purchased,  such  deduction  shall 
be  allowed  to  the  extent  such  purchases  are 
made  within  a  reasonable  time,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  if  all  Interest 
and  penalties,  computed  as  If  this  sentence 
did  not  apply,  are  paid. 

"(3)  Insolvency  tax-deferral  account. — 
Every  company  which  Is  required  by  State 
law  or  regulation  to  set  aside  amounts  In  an 
insolvency  reserve  shall,  for  purposes  of  this 
part,  establish  and  maintain  an  account  to 
be  known  as  the  Insolvency  tax-deferral  ac- 
count. 

"(4)  Additions  to  account. — There  shall 
be  added  to  the  Insolvency  tax-deferral  ac- 
count for  each  taxable  year  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  allowed  as  a  deduction  for 
the  taxable  year  under  paragraph  (1). 

"(5)  Subtractions  from  account  and  in- 
clusion IN  CROSS  income. — After  applying 
paragraph  (4),  there  shall  be  subtracted  for 
the  taxable  year  from  the  Insolvency  tax- 
deferral  account  and  Included  in  gross  In- 
come— 

"(A)  the  amount  (If  any)  remaining  which 
was  adaed  to  the  account  for  the  15th  pre- 
ceding taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  after  applying  subparagraph  (A),  the 
amount  (If  any)  required  by  State  law  or 
regulation  to  be  charged  during  the  taxable 
year  to  the  insolvency  reserve,  and 

"(C)  any  amount  Improperly  subtracted 
from  the  accoxuit  under  subparagraph  (A) 
or  (B)  to  the  extent  that  tax  and  loss  bonds 
were  redeemed  with  respect  to  such  amount. 
In  no  case  shall  the  amount  subtracted  re- 
duce the  insolvency  tax-deferral  account  be- 
low zero.  If  a  company  liquidates  or  other- 
wise terminates  its  insurance  business  and 
does  not  transfer  or  distribute  such  business 
In  an  acquisition  of  assets  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 381(a)  the  entire  amount  remaining  in 
such  account  shall  be  subtracted.  Except  in 
the  case  where  a  company  transfers  or  dis- 
tributes its  Insurance  business  in  an  acqui- 
sition of  assets  referred  to  in  section  381(a), 
if  the  company  is  not  subject  to  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  part  or  part  II  for  any  tax- 
able year,  the  entire  amount  in  the  insolvency 
tax-deferral  account  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding taxable  year  shall  be  subtracted  from 
the  account  in  such  preceding  taxable  year. 

"(6)  Insolvency  reserve. — For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  an  insolvency  reserve  is 
a  reserve  required  by  State  law  or  regula- 
tion the  only  charges  against  wlilch  may  be 
made  for  losses  which  are  certified  by  the 
insurance  commissioners  of  the  State  in 
which  the  losses  are  incurred  as  attributable 
to  risks  insured  In  such  State  by  another 
insurance  company  which  has  become 
insolvent. 

"(7)  Exception. — This  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  any  company  which  writes  mort- 
gage guaranty  Insurance." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b)  and  ic)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31,  1967, 
except  that  so  much  of  sections  B32(f)(2) 
and  832  (g)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  las  added  by  the  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (c)  )  as  provides  for 
payment  of  interest  and  penalties  for  fail- 
ure to  make  timely  purchase  of  tax  and  loss 
bonds  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
period  during  which  such  bonds  are  not 
available  for  purchase. 

Sec.  2.  Section  26  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 832  (e)"  In  the  second  and  third  sen- 
tences and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tions 832  (e),  832  (f),  and  832  (g)"  and 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  last 
sentence  the  following:  "With  respect  to  any 
taxable  year  in  which  amounts  are  sub- 
tracted from  the  catastrophe  tax -deferral  ac- 
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cotint  r«ferred  to  In  section  832  (f)  (3)  of 
such  Code,  an  amount  of  tax  and  low  bonds 
which  waa  purchased  under  section  833  ifi 
{2)  ot  such  Code  with  reapect  to  the  amount 
so  subtracted  shall  be  redeemed,  and  to  the 
extent  necessary  shall  be  applied  to  pay  any 
taxes  due  as  the  result  of  the  Inclusion  un- 
der section  833  (b)  (D  (P)  of  such  Code 
of  amounts  In  gross  Income.  With  respect  to 
any  taxable  year  In  which  amounts  are  sub- 
tracted from  the  insolvency  tax-deferral  ac- 
count referred  to  In  section  833  ig)  (3>  of 
such  Code,  an  amount  of  tax  and  loss  bonds 
which  was  purchased  under  section  833  igi 
(3)  of  such  Code  with  respect  to  the  amount 
so  subtracted  shall  be  redeemed,  and  to  the 
extent  necessary  shall  be  applied  to  pay  any 
taxes  due  as  a  result  of  the  Inclusion  under 
section  833  (b)  (1)  (Gi  of  such  Code  of 
amounts  In  gross  Income.  In  determining 
the  amount  of  tax  and  loss  bonds  to  be  re- 
deemed upon  the  amount  subtracted  from 
the  catastrophe  tax-deferral  account  or  the 
Insolvency  tax-deferral  account,  the  amounts 
added  to  such  account  shall  be  treated  as 
subtracted   on   a   flrst-ln-tlme   basts " 


S.  4184— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BnX 
ENTITLED  THV.  EDUCATIONAL 
TBCHNOJXXJY  act  op  1968" 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President.  I 
take  this  opportunity,  though  it  is  dur- 
ing the  closing  days  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, to  Introduce  the  Educational  Tech- 
nology Act  of  1968  and  request  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  full  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks.  In  the  truest  sense  of  Vne  words, 
this  bill  is  meant  to  be  a  beginning  of  all 
the  work  necessary  to  pass  such  an  act: 
It  is  meant  to  stir  comment,  open  dialog, 
and  set  in  motion  the  thoughts  of  the 
American  educational  community.  In  its 
present  form  the  bill  Is  a  rough  outline. 
a  sketch,  if  you  will,  of  my  thoughts  on 
this  new  dimension  in  American  educa- 
tion: the  techiKjlogical  dimension. 

During  the  next  few  months  I  plan  to 
consult  and  work  with  all  parties  inter- 
ested in  this  legislation  so  that  in  the 
early  days  of  the  91st  Congress  the  bill 
can  be  reintroduced,  hopefully  as  an  even 
wiser  and  Ijetter  document  than  this,  so 
that  it  can  receive  wider  support  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
It  is  my  hope  that  during  the  early  part 
of  the  first  session  of  the  next  Congress 
extensive  and  intensive  hearings  will  be 
held  which  will  lead  to  final  passage  of 
the  Educational  Teclinology  Act. 

Mr.  President,  by  almost  any  measure, 
the  20th  century  has  been  a  time  of  dy- 
namic technological  change. 

For  example,  during  the  past  two- 
thirds  of  a  century,  we  have  witnessed 
a  200- fold  increase  in  the  speed  at  which 
man  can  travel.  It  was  a  long  leap  from 
the  model  A  to  the  more  than  17.500 
miles  per  hour  that  man  can  now  travel. 
Those  of  us  whose  intellectual  nourish- 
ment included  a  diet  of  Sunday  comics 
"knew"  that  only  Buck  Rogers  and  Flash 
Gordon  took  seriously  the  possibility  of 
interplanetary  space  travel  What  we 
may  not  recall  today,  however,  is  that 
Buck  Ropers  was  supposed  to  be  operat- 
ing in  the  25th  centui-y. 

Technological  change  has  Intimately 
and  oftentimes  imperceptibly  afTected 
each  of  our  lives.  Advances  in  such  fields 
as  medicine,  psychology,  and  chemistry. 
to  name  a  few.  have  been  so  striking  as 
to  defy  the  comprehension  of  the  aver- 
age layman.  Even  a  year  ago.  few  would 


have  believed  it  possible  that  a  person's 
heart  could  actually  be  successfully 
transplanted. 

Breakthrough  since  1900  such  as  radio, 
television,  and  the  Telstar  satellite  have 
revolutionized  man's  ability  to  communi- 
cate. Many  persons  in  this  room  today 
have  been  participating  architects  in  the 
communications  revolution. 

Because  of  these  changes,  this  is  the 
most  exciting  age  the  world  has  ever 
known.  It  is  also  the  most  challenging. 

TKAOmONAL   IMFACTS    OF   TBCHNOLOOICAL 
CKANOK 

Technological  change  has  traditionally 
had  a  threefold  Impact. 

Its  first  has  been  within  the  realm  of 
production,  as  Illustrated  by  the  change 
from  hand-wired  to  solid-state  television 
sets,  which  changes  the  nature  of  old  Jobs 
and  creates  new  kinds  of  jobs. 

The  second  is  the  impact  on  manage- 
ment as  the  emphasis  moves  from  man- 
ual or  craft  skills  to  technical  knowledge. 
Thus,  new  "tools"  such  as  the  computer 
have  radically  changed  our  ways  of 
reaching  decisions  and  our  ability  to 
change  the  kinds  of  decisions  we  are  able 
to  make 

Third  is  the  impact  on  the  way  we 
Uve.  This  can  be  typified  by  the  jet  air- 
liner which  has  altered  our  travel  pat- 
terns and  has  also  changed  the  hotel- 
keepers  market.  I  was  in  this  world  be- 
fore the  Wright  brothers  successfully 
made  the  first  flight  in  a  heavler-than- 
alr  machine  at  Kitty  Hawk.  Now.  many 
persons  regularly  fly  into  a  city  for  a 
meeting  in  one  of  the  airport  terminal's 
conference  rooms  with  a  prospective  cus- 
tomer from  a  third  city  and  return  home 
that  evening. 

ACCXLEKATINO    RATK   OT   CHANCE 

In  addition  to  these  three  traditional 
imports,  the  rapidity  of  change  has 
brought  an  impact  all  its  own. 

In  the  past,  historians  and  educators 
could  afford  the  "luxury"  of  taking  a  de- 
tached and  long-range  view  of  the  era 
within  which  they  lived  and  then  provide 
a  leisurely  response  to  its  changing  con- 
ditions. 

We  know  that  the  stone  age  lasted 
500.000  years:  the  bronze  age  50.000;  the 
iron  age  5.000;  the  industrial  age.  200. 
The  atomic  age  Is  now  50  years  old  and 
the  space  age  is  just  barely  7  years  old. 

E^^en  more  startling  is  the  recognition 
of  the  rate  at  which  we  move  from  con- 
cept to  application.  Aerial  travel  required 
some  600  years  from  the  sketches  of  Da 
Vinci  to  the  pioneering  of  the  Wright 
brothers;  photography  took  112  years 
from  the  flrst  invention  to  its  application. 
The  telephone  took  56  years;  radio.  35; 
radar.  15:  television.  12:  transistors.  5; 
laser  rays.  10  month  from  invention  to 
application. 

And  the  velocity  of  change  will  In- 
crease. For  acceleration  begets  accelera- 
tion. 

It  is  now  anticipated  that  within  9 
years,  three-fourths  of  all  persons  work- 
ing in  Industry  will  be  directly  or  in- 
directly producing  products  that  have 
not  yet  been  Invented. 

TASK   OF   EDUCATION 

At  the  vortex  of  change  Is  the  indi- 
vidual. For  this  new  kind  of  world  de- 
mands a  new  kind  of  a  person. 


It  will  require  of  all  persons  not  only 
more  knowledge,  but  a  flexibility  of  view- 
points, since  it  Is  increasingly  apparent 
that  rigidity  may  be  a  greater  barrier  to 
progress  than  Ignorance. 

Stated  in  its  most  simple  terms,  the 
task  of  education  has  become  that  of  pro- 
viding more  knowledge  in  less  time  to 
more  people. 

In  the  hands  of  imaginative  teachers 
and  administrators,  educational  technol- 
ogy can  inculcate  in  every  student  the 
sense  of  excitement,  not  the  fear  of 
change.  It  can  help  each  child  snlfT  the 
exhilaration  of  personal  achievement, 
not  snufT  it  out.  It  can  help  them  em- 
brace the  world  as  it  is,  not  reject  It. 

The  time  has  come  for  our  Nation  to 
focus  the  attention  of  American  educa- 
tional leadership  on  the  promise  and  the 
potential  of  technology  as  a  powerful 
thrust  toward  realizing  many  of  the  long- 
held,  but  seldom  fulfilled,  goals  of  Amer- 
ican education. 

Instructional  technology.  If  It  Is  to 
prevail  In  a  substantial  and  meaningful 
way.  must  l)ecome  everybody's  business. 

It  cannot  be  only  a  Federal  concern. 
It  must  develop  Into  a  continuing  "part- 
nership" Involving  teachers,  supervisors, 
administrators,  school  boards,  trainers  of 
teachers,  researchers,  and  the  educa- 
tional business  community.  At  the  State 
level,  at  the  school  district  level,  at  the 
school  house  level,  and  wtthln  the  class- 
room— all  of  us  must  learn  more  about 
the  promise  of  educational  technology, 
including  its  strengths  and  its  weak- 
nesses. 

ABOTTT   THr    BCL 

This  bill  reflects  draft  materials  which 
were  prepared  by  Dr.  Loran  C.  Twyford 
of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Education. 

Its  objective  Is  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  the  education 
process  through  the  most  effective  utili- 
zation of  educational  techrvology. 

The  Educational  Technology  Act  of 
1968  is  designed  to  meet  all  of  the  re- 
quirements for  the  successful  Introduc- 
tion of  technology  into  education.  Most 
important,  it  is  geared  toward  the  bring- 
ing about  of  significant  improvements  in 
the  educational  process. 

The  Intent  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  program  of  funds  for  the 
improvement  of  education  through  the 
expanded  use  of  education  technology  in 
the  schools  and  colleges  of  America. 

The  bill  represents  a  comprehensive 
approach  since,  while  it  is  readily  ap- 
parent that  educational  materials,  such 
as  instructional  films,  would  be  useless 
without  accompanying  equipment,  it  is 
not  so  readily  apparent  thai  professional 
media  personnel,  area  centers  and  oper- 
ational funds  are  required  to  realize  the 
potential  of  communications  media. 

Essentially,  the  bill  follows  a  dual  ap- 
proach. First,  it  provides  that  the  exist- 
ing technology  program  be  strengthened 
and  expanded  as  rapidly  as  schools  can 
assimilate  materials  and  equipment  and 
provide  professional  staff  to  administer 
and  oversee  these  programs. 

Secondly,  it  caUs  for  the  planning  for 
and  funding  of  model  school  systems 
which  utilize  technological  approaches 
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amd  technology  in  their  educational  de- 
sign. This  latter  approach  requires  the 
redesign  of  cooperating  model  school  dis- 
tricts and  tiie  provision  of  operational 
funds  which  are  In  excess  of  those  nor- 
mally provided.  At  this  point,  I  might 
mention  that  a  model  school,  the  first  of 
Its  kind  In  the  Nation,  is  already  in  op- 
eration in  Terrell,  Tex. 

The  heart  of  the  bill  is  to  be  found  In 
two  sections:  104  and  203.  The  language 
In  these  sections  is  broad.  It  Is  meant  to 
be.  Just  what  possibilities  these  sec- 
tions hold  for  improving  the  quality  of 
education  in  America  is  what  I  hope  to 
have  detailed  by  the  experts  in  the  field 
during  the  months  ahead. 

Earlier  this  year  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  Harold  Howe  ob- 
served that: 

We  have  .  .  .  reached  the  point  where  we 
have  to  find  an  approach  to  the  development 
and  use  of  educational  technology  that  Is 
at  least  superior  to  the  process  of  slnk-or- 
£wlm  selection  or  of  random,  accidental  ex- 
periment. We  have  simply  got  to  come  up 
with  a  more  orderly,  Informed  way  of  taking 
advantage  vt  all  that  the  new  technology 
has  lo  offer. 

I  concur  in  Commissioner  Howe's  re- 
marks. And  it  is  my  desire  that  the  draft 
legislation  I  introduce  today,  through 
the  process  of  hammering  and  honing, 
will  become  that  "orderly,  informed 
way"  Commissioner  Howe  seeks. 

The  time  for  extensive  use  of  all  forms 
of  educational  technology  within  every 
single  classroom  of  this  Nation  has  al- 
1  eady  come.  We  now  owe  it  to  the  chil- 
dren of  America  to  prepare  for  it  and  to 
wisely  use  these  newly  developing  educa- 
tional "tools"  for  the  greatest  number 
of  young  persons. 

We  all  know  that  instructional  tech- 
nology is  not  a  simple  concept.  We  know 
that  it  is  not  simply  more  movies  for 
more  kids  in  their  self-contained,  19th 
century  classrooms.  Educational  tech- 
nology offers  the  "keys"  for  major  break- 
throughs in  achieving  instructional  ex- 
cellence. It  may  even  bring  about  basic 
changes  in  our  traditional  concepts  of  a 
school,  since  increasingly  we  are  being 
made  aware  of  the  fact  that  students 
learn  outside  of  school  as  well  as — and 
perhaps  as  much  as — in  school. 

Together,  all  of  us  who  are  commit- 
ted to  the  gosJ  of  providing  the  highest 
quality  education  for  each  child — espe- 
cially the  disadvantaged,  wherever  they 
may  be  located  and  from  whatever  cause 
their  deprivation  may  arise — together, 
we  can  be  successful  in  sparking  the  light 
of  learning  within  a  young  child. 

I  request  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4184)  to  improve  educa- 
tional quality  through  the  effective  utili- 
zation of  educations^  technology,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Yarborough,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  4184 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Educational  Tech- 
nology Act  of  1968". 

TITLE  II— USE  OP  EDUCATIONAL  TECH- 
NOLOGY IN  ELEMENTARY  AND  SEC- 
ONDARY   SCHOOLS 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  101.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  through  the 
effective  utilization  of  educational  technology 
by  1 1 )  encouraging  significant  applications 
of  existing  technology  to  education  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  (2)  the  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  of  technologi- 
cal Innovations  In  such  schools.  (3)  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  current  general  application  of 
technological  materials  and  equipment  for 
Instruction  and  learning  In  such  schools.  (4) 
the  strengthening  of  communications  tech- 
nology staff  in  such  schools.  (5)  the  provi- 
sion of  instructional  technology  research, 
statistical,  and  Information  services,  i6)  the 
supjKirt  of  administration  of  educational 
technology  by  State  educational  agencies, 
and  (7)  encouraging  the  operation  of  area 
communications  centers. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $400,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  grants  pursuant  to  this  title. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $40,000,000  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  section  109  of  this  title. 

ALLOTMENTS    TO    STATES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Prom  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  102(a)  for  any  fiscal 
year  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  not  to 
exceed  2  per  centum  thereof  among  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  according  to 
their  respective  needs  for  assistance  under 
such  section.  From  the  remainder  of  such 
.sums  he  shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  remain- 
der as  the  number  of  children  In  public  or 
other  nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  local  educational  agencies  in  each 
State  determined  by  the  Commissioner  to  be 
eligible  for  assistance  pursuant  to  Title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  for  that  fiscal  year  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  such  children  in  all  States 
for  that  year.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "State"  does  not  Include 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
for  a  fiscal  year  under  subsection  (a)  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not.  for 
the  period  such  allotment  Is  available,  be 
required  for  carrying  out  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  title  shall  be  available,  on 
such  dates  during  such  period  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  fix,  for  reallotment  to  other 
States  in  proportion  to  the  original  allot- 
ments to  such  States  under  subsection  (a) 
for  such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum 
which  the  Commissioner  estimates  such 
State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such 
period  for  carrying  out  such  portion  of  Its 
State  plan  approved  under  this  title,  and 
the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  real- 
lotted  among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amoiuits  are  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  so 
reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its 
allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for  such 
year. 


USES    OF    FCOEKAL    FtrNDB 


Sec.  104.  Grants  under  this  title  may  be 
used  in  accordance  with  applications  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  this  title  for — 

( 1 )  the  planning,  development,  and  con- 
duct of  demonstration  projects  designed  to 
promote  the  uses  of  technological  equipment 
and  materials  In  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  of  the  State; 

(2)  the  planning,  development,  and  con- 
duct of  special  projects  and  research  projects 
Involving  the  use  of  innovative  technological 
equipment  and  materials  In  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  the  State  so  as  to 
change  and  strengthen  the  learning  process; 

(3)  the  acquisition  of  technological  equip- 
ment and  materials  (other  than  materials 
consumed  In  use)  including  necessary  serv- 
ices so  as  to  contribute  to  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title; 

(4)  the  strengthening  of  the  capabilities 
of  staff  In  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  Stute  to  use  and  apply  com- 
munications technology  in  the  educational 
process; 

(5i  the  planning,  development,  and  oper- 
ation of  programs  designed  to  strengthen  the 
capabilities  of  the  State  educational  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  the  use  of  technological 
equipment  and  materials  In  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  the  State; 

(6)  the  preparation  and  dissemination  by 
the  State  educational  agency  lo  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  the  State,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  other  appro- 
priate agencies  In  such  State,  of  information, 
including  analyses  of  research  and  experi- 
mentation, relating  to  improved  educational 
technology  and  Improved  methods  of  using 
and  applying  educational  technology;  and 

(7)  the  rental  or  minor  remodeling  of  ex- 
isting facilities  to  be  used  as  area  communi- 
cations centers  by  a  State  educational  agency 
or  by  combinations  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies within  a  State. 

APPLICATIONS    FOR    GRANTS — CONDITIONS 
FOR    APPROVAL 

Sec.  105.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  title  pur- 
suant to  a  State  plan  approved  under  section 
106  may  be  made  only  to  a  local  educational 
agency  or  agencies,  and  only  upon  applica- 
tion io  the  appropriate  State  educational 
agency  at  such  time  or  times,  in  such  man- 
ner, and  containing  or  accompanied  by  such 
information  as  the  Commis.sloner  deems  nec- 
essary. Such  applications  shall — 

( 1 )  provide  that  the  activities  and  services 
for  which  assistance  under  this  title  Is  sought 
will  be  administered  by  or  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  applicant; 

(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  In  section  104  and  pro- 
vide for  such  methods  of  administration  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  eflllcent  op- 
eration of  such  program; 

1 3 )  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  which 
assure  that  Federal  funds  made  available 
under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  will  be  so 
used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent 
practical.  Increase  the  level  of  funds  that 
would,  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds, 
be  made  available  by  the  applicant  for  the 
purposes  described  In  section  104.  and  In  no 
case  supplant  such  funds: 

(4)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  els  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  title;  and 

(5)  provide  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports.  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information,  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  reasonably  require  and  for  keep- 
ing such  records  and  for  affording  such  ac- 
cess thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifi- 
cation of  such  reports. 

(b)  An  application  by  a  local  educational 
agency  for  a  grant  under  this  title  may  be 
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approved  only  If  It  1«  consistent  with  the 
applicable  provlalona  of  thU  title  and  meeta 
the  requlremenu  set  forth  In  subeecUon  (a) . 
(c)  AmendmenU  of  application*  shall, 
except  as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise 
provide  by  regulation,  be  subject  to  approval 
In  the  same  manner  as  original  applications. 

STATK    PLANS 

SBC.  lOfl.  (a)(1)  Any  State  desiring  to  re- 
ceive payments  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  a  State  plan  under  this  title  shall — 

(A)  eaUbllsh  within  Its  State  educational 
agency  a  State  advisory  council  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'State  advisory  council") 
which  meets  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (2), 

(B)  set  dates  before  which  local  educa- 
tional agencies  must  have  submitted  appli- 
cations for  granto  to  the  State  educational 
agency,  and 

(C)  submit  to  the  Commissioner,  through 
its  SUte  educational  agency,  a  State  plan  at 
such  time  and  in  such  detail  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  deem  necessary.  The  Com- 
missioner may,  by  regulation,  set  uniform 
dates  for  the  submission  of  State  plans  and 
applications. 

(2)  Tlje.  State  advisory  council,  eetab- 
llshetl   pvi^uant   to   paragraph    (IK  shall — 

(A)  be  appointed  by  the  State  educational 
agency,  and  be  broadly  representative  of  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  such 
State.  Including  persona  representative  of 
areas  of  professional  competence  In  the 
development,  application,  or  use  of  techno- 
logical equipment  and  materials: 

(B)  advise  the  State  educational  agency 
on  the  preparation  of.  and  policy  matters 
arising  In  the  administration  of.  the  State 
plan,  including  the  development  of  criteria 
for  approval  of  applications  under  such 
State  plan; 

(C)  review,  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  State  educational  agency  on  the 
action  to  be  taken  with  respect  to.  each 
application  for  a  grant  under  the  State  plan; 

(D)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  as- 
sisted under  this  title; 

(E)  prepare  and  submit  through  the  State 
educational  agency  a  report  of  Its  activities, 
recommenda--lons.  and  evaluaUons,  together 
with  such  additional  comments  as  the  State 
educational  agency  deems  appropriate,  to  the 
Commissioner  and  to  the  National  Advisory 
CouncU.  established  pursuant  to  this  title,  at 
such  times.  In  such  form,  and  in  such  detail, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe;   and 

(F)  obtain  such  professional,  technical, 
and  clerical  assistance  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  Its  functions  under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  a 
State  plan,  or  modification  thereof.  If  he  de- 
determlnes  that  the  plan  submitted  for  that 
fiscal  year — 

(1)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  under  section  107(a) 
will  be  expended  through  grants  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  or  In  the  case  of  any  pro- 
gram to  carry  out  the  purposes  Set  forth  In 
paragraphs  5.  6,  and  7  of  section  104  by  the 
State  educational  agency,  for  programs  and 
projects  In  accordance  with  sections  104  and 
105:  Prot'ided.  That.  In  the  case  of  a  State 
educational  agency  that  also  Is  a  local  edu- 
cational agency.  Its  approval  of  a  program 
or  project  to  be  carried  out  by  It  In  the  lat- 
ter capacity  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  be  deemed  an  award  of  a  grant  by  It  up- 
on application  of  a  local  educational  agency  If 
the  State  plan  contains.  In  addition  to  the 
provisions  otherwise  required  by  this  section, 
provisions  and  assurances  (applicable  to 
such  program  or  project)  that  are  fully 
equivalent  to  those  otherwise  required  of  a 
local  educational  agency; 

(3)  provides  that,  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  number  of  children  enrolled  In  non- 
profit private  schools  In  the  area  to  be  served 
by  a  project  whose  educational  needs  are  of 
the  type  which  that  project  Is  designed  to 


meet,  provision  has  been  made  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  such  children; 

(3)  sets  forth  the  administrative  organiza- 
tion and  procedures,  including  the  qualifica- 
tions of  personnel  having  responslblUty  for 
the  operation  of  programs  and  projects  set 
forth  In  such  plan.  In  such  detail  as  the  Com- 
missioner  may   by   regulation   prescribe; 

(4)  provides  for  an  equitable  balance  of 
funds  among  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section 
104; 

(5)  seta  forth  criteria-  for  achieving  an 
equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under 
this  title,  which  criteria  shall  be  based  on 
C'lnslderatlon  of  (A)  the  size  and  population 
of  the  State,  (B)  the  geographic  dlstrlbuUon 
and  density  of  the  population  within  the 
State,  and  (C)  the  relaUve  need  of  persons 
In  different  geographic  areas  and  In  different 
population  groups  within  the  State  for  the 
kinds  of  programs  and  projects  described  In 
secUon  104.  and  the  financial  ability  of  the 
local  educational  agencies  serving  such  per- 
sons to  provide  such  programs  and  projects; 

(6)  provides  for  adoption  of  effective  pro- 
cedures (A)  for  the  evaluation,  at  least  an- 
nually, of  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
and  projects,  by  the  State  advisory  council, 
supported  under  the  State  plan  In  meeting 
the  purposes  of  this  title  (B)  for  appropriate 
dissemination  of  the  results  of  such  evalua- 
tions and  other  Information  pertaining  to 
such  programs  or  projects,  and  (C)  for 
adopting,  where  appropriate,  promising  edu- 
cational practices  developed  through  such 
programs  or  projects; 

(7)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures  which 
give  satisfactory  assurance  that  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  this  title  for  any 
fiscal  year  (A)  will  not  be  commingled  with 
State  funds,  and  (B)  will  be  so  used  as  to 
supplement  and,  to  the  extent  practical.  In- 
crease the  fiscal  effort  (determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner)  that  would,  In  the  absence 
of  such  Federal  funds,  be  made  by  the  ap- 
plicant for  the  purposes  described  in  sec- 
tion 104; 

(8)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accoiuitlng  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  under  this  title; 

(9)  provides  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  information,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  reasonably  require,  including 
reports  of  evaluations  made  In  accordance 
with  objective  measurements  under  the  State 
plan  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3).  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports; 

(10)  provides  that  final  action  with  re- 
spect to  any  application,  or  amendment 
thereof,  regarding  the  proposed  final  disposi- 
tion thereof  shall  not  be  taken  without  first 
affording  the  local  educational  agency  or 
agencies  submltUng  such  application  reason- 
able notice  and  opporttmlty  for  a  hearing; 
and 

(11)  contains  satlsfacton.'  assurance  that, 
in  determining  the  eligibility  of  any  local 
educational  agency  for  State  aid  or  the 
amount  of  such  aid.  grants  to  that  agency 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Prom  the  allotment  to  each 
State  pursuant  to  section  4,  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each 
State,  which  has  had  a  plan  approved  pur- 
suant to  section  106  for  that  fiscal  year  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such  plan.  For 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970  the 
Federal  share  for  each  State  shall  be  66  »^ 
per  centum. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  pay 
to  each  State  amounts  necessary  for  proper 
and  efficient  administration  of  State  plans 


during  any  fiscal  year,  except  that  the  total 
of  such  payments  shall  not  be  in  excess  of 
an  amount  equal  to  7' 2  per  centum  of  Its 
allotment  for  that  fiscal  year  or.  $150,000 
(850.000  in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands),  whichever  Is  greater. 

(c)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  In  installments  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

WrrHHOLOINO 

Sec.  108  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  any  State  educational  agency,  finds 
that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  provisions  set  forth  In  the 
plana  of  that  State  approved  under  section 
106,  the  Commissioner  shall  notify  the 
agency  that  further  payments  will  not  be 
made  to  the  State  under  this  title  (or,  in  his 
discretion,  that  the  State  educational  agency 
shall  not  make  further  payments  under  this 
title  to  specified  local  educational  agencies 
whose  actions  caused  or  are  Involved  in  such 
failure)  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  Is  no 
longer  any  such  failure  to  comply.  Until  he 
is  so  satisfied,  no  further  payments  shall  be 
made  to  the  State  under  this  title,  or  pay- 
ments by  the  State  educational  agency  under 
this  title  shall  be  limited  to  local  educational 
agencies  whose  actions  did  not  cause  or  were 
not  Involved  In  the  failure,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

TRAININO 

Sec.  109.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  provide  (directly  or  by  contract),  or  to 
make  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. State  or  local  agencies,  or  other  appro- 
priate public  or  private  agencies  or  organi- 
zaUona,  to  provide  training  to  persons  en- 
gaged or  preparing  to  engage,  as  personnel  in 
programs  and  projects  designed  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  thU  title,  with  such  stipends 
and  allowances,  if  any  (including  traveling 
and  subsistence  expenses) .  for  persons  un- 
dergoing such  training  and  their  dependents 
aa  the  Commissioner  may  by  regulation  de- 
termine. 
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NATTONAI.    ADVXSORT    COUNCIL    ON    EDUCATIONAL 
TECHNOLOCT 

Sec.  110.  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Educational 
Technology  which  shall — 

(1)  review  the  administration  of.  general 
regulations  for,  and  operation  of  this  title, 
including  Its  effectiveness  in  meeting  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  section  104; 

(2)  review,  evaluate,  and  transmit  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  the  reports  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  106(a)  (2)  (E) ; 

(3)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  carried 
out  under  this  title  and  disseminate  the 
results  thereof;  and 

(4)  make  recommendations  for  the  Im- 
provement of  this  title,  and  Its  administra- 
tion and  operation. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  shall  consist  of  twelve  members,  a 
majority  of  whom  shall  be  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  persons  engaged  in  the  develop- 
ment or  use  of  technological  equipment  or 
materials.  The  Secretary  shall  engage  such 
technical  and  professional  assistance  as  may 
be  required  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Council,  and  shall  make  available  to  the 
Council  such  secretarial,  clerical  and  other 
assistance  and  such  pertinent  data  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  it  may  require  to  carry  out  Its 
functions. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port of  Ita  findings  and  recommendatlona 
(including  recommendations  for  changes  In 
the  provisions  of  this  title)  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  not  later  than  January  20 
of  each  year.  The  President  Is  requested  to 


transmit  to  the  Congress  such  comments  and 
recommendations  as  he  may  deem  appropri- 
ate. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of 
the  Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  rates  fixed  by  the  President,  but 
not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  including  travel- 
time;  and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistance,  aa  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  in  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

LABOB     STANDARDS 

Sec.  111.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  minor  remodeling  projects  assisted  under 
this  title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not 
less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  minor 
remodellH'?  In  the  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a — 276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  in  this  section,  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13.  1934.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276c). 

PROHIBITIONS 

Sec.  112.  (ai  Nothing  contained  in  this 
title  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  de- 
partment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  Instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  institution  or 
school  system,  or  the  selection  of  library  re- 
sources by  any  educational  institution  or 
school  system,  or  over  the  content  of  any 
material  cle\  eloped  or  published  under  any 
program  assisted  pursuant  to  this  title. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  title  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  making  of  any 
payment  under  this  title  lor  religious  wor- 
ship or  instruction. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may  dele- 
gate any  of  his  functions  under  this  title, 
except  the  making  of  regulations,  to  any  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Coirunlssioner  Is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agen- 
cy of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  any 
other  public  or  nonprofit  agency  or  insti- 
tution in  accordance  with  appropriate  agree- 
ments, and  to  pay  for  such  services  either 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as 
may  be  agreed  upon. 

DEf'INIMONS 

Sec.  114.  As  used  In  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

(2)  The  term  "communications  technol- 
ogy" means  the  process  by  which  learning  Is 
facilitated  by  technological  materials  and 
equipment. 

(3)  The  term  "elementary  school"  means 
a  day  or  residential  school  which  provides 
elementary  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law. 

(4)  The  term  "technological  equipment 
and  materials"  means  any  audiovisual 
equipment  or  materials,  television,  radio, 
electronic  classroom  instructional  equip- 
ment and  materials,  computer-assisted  In- 
structional equipment  and  materials,  and 
such  other  equipment  and  materials  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  will  contribute  to 
the  application  of  technology  to  the  process 
of  learning;  but  such  term  does  not  Include 
equipment  and  materials  for  educational 
services,  such  as  duplication  or  general  rec- 
ord keeping,  or  for  technical  instruction,  such 
as  shop,  or  for  library  books. 


(5)  The  term  "equipment"  Includes  ma- 
chinery, utilities,  and  built-in  equipment  and 
any  necessary  enclosures  or  structures  to 
house  them,  and  Includes  all  other  Items 
necessary  for  the  functioning  of  a  particular 
facility  as  a  facility  for  the  provision  of  edu- 
cational services,  including  items  such  as 
instructional  equipment  and  necessary  furni- 
ture, printed,  published,  and  audiovisual  In- 
structional materials,  and  books,  periodicals, 
documents,  and  other  related  materials. 

(6)  The  term  "Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  educational  institution  in 
any  State  which — 

(I)  admits  as  regular  students  only  indi- 
viduals having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  high  school,  or  the  recognized  equiva- 
lent of  such  a  certificate; 

(II)  is  legally  authorized  within  such  State 
to  provide  a  program  of  education  beyond 
high  school; 

(ill)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  degree,  or  pro- 
vides not  less  than  a  two-year  program  which 
Is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward  such  a 
degree,  or  offers  a  two-year  program  in  en- 
gineering, mathematics,  or  the  physical  or 
biological  sciences  which  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare the  student  to  work  as  a  technician  and 
at  a  semiprofesslonal  level  in  engineering, 
scientific,  or  other  technological  fields  which 
require  the  understanding  and  application 
of  basic  engineering,  scientific,  or  mathemat- 
ical principles  or  knowledge; 

(Iv)  is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tion; and 

(V)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agency  or  association  listed  by 
the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
or,  if  not  so  accredited,  is  an  Institution 
whose  credits  are  accepted,  on  transfer,  by 
not  less  than  three  institutions  which  are  so 
accredited,  for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  If 
transferred  from  an  institution  eo  accredited: 
Presided,  however,  That  in  the  case  of  an 
institution  offering  a  two-year  program  in 
engineering,  mathematics,  or  the  physical  or 
biological  sciences  which  Is  designed  to  pre- 
pare the  student  to  work  as  a  technician  and 
at  a  semiprofesslonal  level  in  engineering, 
scientific,  or  technological  fields  which  re- 
quires the  understanding  and  application  of 
basic  engineering,  scientific,  or  mathematical 
principles  or  knowledge,  if  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  there  is  no  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  quali- 
fied to  accredit  such  institutions,  he  shall 
appoint  an  advisory  committee,  composed  of 
persons  specially  qualified  to  evaluate  train- 
ing provided  by  such  institutions,  which  shall 
prescribe  the  standards  of  content,  scope,  and 
quality  which  must  be  met  in  order  to  qualify 
such  Institutions  to  participate  under  this 
title  and  shall  also  determine  whether  par- 
ticular institutions  meet  such  standards. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  the  Com- 
mission shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agencies  or  associa- 
tions which  he  determines  to  be  reliable 
authority  as  to  the  quality  of  education  or 
training  offered. 

(7)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within  a 
State  for  either  administrative  control  or  di- 
rection of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for,  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
In  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district, 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
such  combination  of  school  districts  or  coun- 
ties as  are  recognized  in  a  State  as  an  ad- 
ministrative agency  for  its  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools.  Such  term  also  includes 
any  other  public  Institution  or  agency  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  a 
public  elementary  or  secondary  school. 

(8)  The  term  "secondary  school"  means  a 
day  or  residential  school  which  provides  sec- 
ondary education,  as  determined  under  State 
law,  except  that  It  does  not  Include  any  edu- 
cation provided  beyond  grade  12. 


(9)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

(10)  The  term  "State"  Includes,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

(11)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  or,  if  there  Is  no  such 
officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 

OFFICE     OF     EDUCATIONAL     TECHNOLOOT 

Sec.  115.  The  Commissioner  shall  establish 
in  the  Office  of  Education  an  Office  of  Edu- 
cational Technology  which  shall  formulate 
and  coordinate  programs  that  will  result  in 
the  most  rapid  and  effective  use  of  technol- 
ogy for  the  improvement  of  education,  and 
shall  carrj'  out.  among  others,  the  following 
activities: 

(1)  operations  research  and  system  analy- 
ses on  education  with  particular  reference  to 
educational  technology; 

(2)  concentrated  and  sustained  research 
on  educational  technology  at  several  centers; 

(3)  investigation  of  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal factors  on  learning  and  retention; 

(4)  statistical  data  on  the  development 
and  status  of  educational  technology  includ- 
ing development  of  standardized  reporting 
forms; 

(5)  cost  analysis  studies  of  educational 
technology; 

(6)  Information  services  on  educational 
technology  materials  and  equipment  includ- 
ing provisions  lor  computerized  cataloging 
of  materials,  correlation  of  materials  with 
curriculum,  and  standardization  of  data  re- 
ported on  technological  materials; 

(7(  development  and  testing  of  new  educa- 
tional technology  equipment  and  materials; 

(8)  studies  and  reports  on  procedures  for 
introducing  and  gaining  acceptance  of  edu- 
cational technology; 

(9)  conduct  of  regional  workshops  to  pro- 
mote the  use  of  educational  technology; 

(10)  studies  and  reports  on  the  use  of  edu- 
cational technology  in  areas  of  urgent  edu- 
cational and  social  needs; 

(11)  relate  the  methods  of  introducing 
technology  In  education  to  Its  use  and  accept- 
ance in  other  fields. 

TITLE  n— USE  OP  EDUCATIONAL  TECH- 
NOLOGY IN  INSTITUTIONS  OP  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

STATEMENT    OP    PURPOSE 

Sec.  201.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
encourage  the  use  of  technological  equip- 
ment and  materials  in  Institutions  of  higher 
education  thereby  Improving  the  quality  of 
instruction. 

INCREASING  AtJTHORIZATlON   OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR    TITLE    VI,    HIGHER    EDUCATION    ACT    OF    1965 

Sec.  202.  Sec.  601(b)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "There  are  liereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966.  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
?-ear  ending  June  30.  1967,  $60,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  $100,- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years 
ending  prior  to  July  1.  1972,  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  make  grants  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  pursuant  to  this  part. 

INCLUSION         OP        EDUCATIONAL        TECHNOLOGY 
EQUIPMENT  AND  MATERIALS  UNDER  STATE  PLANS 

Sec  203.  Section  603  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "and  (C)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(C)  for  deter- 
mining the  relative  priorities  of  eligible  proj- 
ects for  the  acquisition  of  technological 
equipment  and  materials;    and   (D)", 

(2)  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  of  such 
section  and  references  thereto  as  paragraph 
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(8),  and  inaertlng  after  p»r««TBpb  (4)  there- 
of the  following  new  pexmgraph : 

"(5)  aeta  forth  adequate  procedurea  to 
aaaure  that  not  leaa  than  33*^  per  centum 
of  the  amount  received  for  any  flacal  year  by 
Buch  State  will  be  uaed  for — 

"(A)  the  planning,  development,  and  con- 
duct of  demonstration  projects  designed  to 
promote  the  use  at  technological  equipment 
and  materials  In  the  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  State. 

"(B)  the  planning,  development,  and  con- 
duct of  special  projects  involving  the  uae  of 
innovative  technological  equipment  and  ma- 
terials m  Institutions  of  higher  education  In 
the  State  so  as  to  change  and  suengthen  the 
learning  process:" 
DsriNrnoN  of  txchnoiooicai.  equipiiknt  and 

MATBUAIA 

8«c.  204.  Part  A  of  Utle  VI  of  the  Higher 
Educalton  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"OKTINmON      or      TSCHNOLOGICAL      BQUIPMCNT 
AND   MATKKIAt^ 

"Sec.  611.  As  used  in  this  part,  the  term 
'technological  equipment  and  materials' 
means  ajiy  audio-visual  equipment  or  ma- 
terials, television,  radio,  electronic  classroom 
Instructional  equipment  and  materials,  com- 
puter-aaals  ted  instructional  equipment  and 
materials,  and  such  other  equipment  and  ma- 
terials as  the  Commissioner  determines  will 
contribute  to  the  application  of  technology 
to  the  process  of  learning:  but  such  term 
does  not  include  equipment  and  materials  for 
educational  services,  for  technical  instruc- 
tion, or  for  library  books." 


S.  4185— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FEDERAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  STATES  FOR  ESTAB- 
LISHING AND  STRENGTHENING 
CONSUMER  PROTECTION  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  JA\TrS.  Mr.  President.  Inad- 
vertently, travel  agents  were  Included  In 
my  bill,  S.  4112.  which  would  provide  for 
Federal  matching  grants  to  assist  States 
in  establishing  and  strengthening  their 
consumer  protection  programs. 

The  inclusion  of  travel  agents  would 
introduce  an  extraneous  issue  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill;  namely,  State 
versus  Federal  regulation  of  travel 
agents.  Therefore.  I  am  deleting  from 
the  bill  reference  to  travel  agents  and 
will  leave  to  Congress  to  determine 
whether  any  such  regulation  is  re- 
quired. 

I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  to  accomplish  the  purpose  which 
I  have  outlined. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  '8.  4185)  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  to  States  for  establishing  and 
strengthening  consumer  protection  pro- 
grams, introduced  by  Mr.  JAvrrs  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Goooku.)  .  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commeree. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 81— CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  AN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL DAIRY  PRODUCTS  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
has  come  for  the  United  States  and  the 


dairy-producing  nations  of  Western  Eu- 
rope and  elsewhere  to  sit  down  at  an 
international  conference  and  seek  the 
best  way  of  disposing  of  our  oommon 
dairy  surpluses  without  disturbing  world 
markets. 

Many  American  trade  observers  are 
greatly  concerned  about  what  has  be- 
come an  annual  struggle  to  establish  im- 
pwrt  controls  on  the  newest  form  of  eva- 
sion by  foreign  dairy  countries.  Those 
countries  are  spending  vast  sums  of 
money  in  export  subsidies  to  dump  their 
surplus  dairy  products  to  the  United 
States.  This  practice  is  a  fundamental 
assault  on  the  very  concept  of  free  trade. 

These  efforts  should  be  redirected 
where  they  will  really  accomplish  some- 
thing positive  for  the  entire  world. 

I  am  submitting  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion today  urging  the  President  to  seek 
an  international  dairy  agreement  to  re- 
solve the  world  marketing  problems  fac- 
ing the  dairy  industry. 

This  international  dairy  agreement 
would  be  aimed  at  distributing  dairy 
products  to  underdeveloped  nations  out- 
side the  normal  commercial  markets  for 
these  commodities. 

This  would  serve  the  dual  purpose  of 
providing  nutritious  dairy  products  to 
areas  of  the  world  where  hunger  and 
starvation  are  still  unchecked  while  sta- 
bilizing the  world  market  for  dairy 
products. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  world  dairy 
agreement  could  include  provisions  cov- 
ering first,  effective  protection  of  domes- 
tic dairy  product  price  support  pro- 
grams: second,  establishing  a  maximum 
rate  of  export  subsidies:  third,  the  dona- 
tion or  other  disposition  of  surplus  dairy 
products  to  less  developed  countries: 
fourth,  strengthening  and  stabilizing 
world  dairy  prices  by  stabilizing  mini- 
mum world  prices;  and  fifth,  the  inter- 
national promotion  and  market  develop- 
ment of  dairy  products. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  under  the 
rules,  the  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The   concurrent    resolution     S.    Con. 
Res.  81  >  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 
S    Con.  Res.  81 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  It  Is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  take  Immediate  action 
to  seek  an  International  agreement  among 
the  major  dairy  product  producing  countries 
of  the  world  In  order  to  pwovlde  for  the 
orderly  and  equitable  disposal  of  surplus 
dairy  products  without  disrupting  world 
markets. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  Congrress  that  the  President 
should.  In  negotiating  any  such  Interna- 
tional agreement  referred  to  In  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  resolution.  Insist  on  Including  In 
such  agreement  provisions  for — 

( 1 )  effective  protection  of  domestic  dairy 
product  price  support  programs  which  may 
be  in  effect  In  member  countries; 

(2)  establishing  a  maximum  rate  of  sub- 
sidy which  each  member  country  would 
be  permitted  to  pay  In  the  case  of  dairy 
products  exported  from  such  country: 

(3)  the  donation  or  other  disposition  of 
surplus  dairy  products  to  less  developed 
countries; 

(4)  strengthening    and    stabilizing   world 


dairy  prices  by  establishing  minimum  prices 
for  certain  specified  dairy  products  traded 
in  world  markets:  and 

(6)      the     international     promotion     and 
market  development  of  dairy  products. 


PRINTING  OP  PRESS  CONFERENCES 
OP  THE  REPUBLICAN  LEADER- 
SHIP AS  A  DOCUMENT  (S.  DOC. 
NO.  110) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  had  a  record  of  the  press  confer- 
ences of  the  Republican  leadersliip 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  I  asked  that 
It  be  printed  as  a  document.  That  request 
must  be  made  from  the  floor.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORT 
ON  OZARK  LOCK  AND  DAM.  AND 
LOCK  AND  DAM  NO.  9.  ARKANSAS 
RIVER.  ARK.  iS.  DOC.  NO.  Ill) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
sent a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  dated  Jan- 
uary 17.  1968,  from  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. Department  of  the  Army,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  a  review  of  the  report  on 
Ozark  lock  and  dam.  and  lock  and  dam 
No.  9.  Arkansas  River.  Ark.,  requested  by 
a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  U.S.  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document,  with  illustrations,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  October  10.  1968.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution; 

S.  909.  An   act   for   the    relief    of   Paul   L 
Margaret,   and  Josephine   Klrsteatter: 

S.  1246.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  entci 
into  leases  for  the  rental  of,  or  to  use  rr 
permit  the  use  of.  the  space  over  and  under 
streets  and  alleys  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and   for  other  purposes; 

S.  1247.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commls- 
Eloner  of  the  District  of  Colxunbla  to  fix  ar.d 
collect  rents  for  the  occupancy  of  space  in, 
on.  under,  or  over  the  streets  of  the  District 
of  Colxunbla.  to  authorize  the  closing  of  un- 
used or  unsafe  vaults  under  such  streets 
and  the  correction  of  dangerous  conditions 
of  vaults  in  or  vault  openings  on  public 
spaces,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  1763.  .^n  act  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  Ouam: 

S.  2671.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  noxious  plants  on  land  under  the  control 
or  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government: 

S.  2675.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Estrada; 

S.  3207.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  June  30.  1954.  as  amended,  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 
and 

S.  J  Res.  191.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  erection  of  a  statue  of  Benito  Pablo 
Juarez  on  public  grounds  in  the  District  oi 
Columbia. 
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PRESIDENT     JOHNSON     WROTE     A 
RECORD  FOR  HISTORY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
past  5  years  have  been  among  the  most 
turbulent  years  in  American  history. 
Great  forces  were  at  work  both  within 
this  coimtry  and  in  the  global  commu- 
nity. Profound  changes  occurred  in  the 
substance  of  our  lives  as  well  as  In  our 
attitudes  toward  the  world  around  us. 
The  historian.  Arnold  Toynbee.  has 
noted  that  the  viability  of  great  nations 
depends  upon  their  reaction  to  the  chal- 
lenges placed  before  them. 

Judged  against  this  criterion,  the 
United  States  has  a  great  and  shining 
future,  because  under  Lyndon  Johnson 
we  have  clearly  met  the  challenges  of 
the  past  5  years.  I  am  not  one  who  be- 
lieves that  individuals  determine  history, 
but  I  do  believe  that  the  leadership  of  a 
nation  is  a  vital  determinant  in  Its  fu- 
ture. On  that  basis,  Lyndon  Johnson 
emerges  as  a  great  American  President, 
because  he  brought  America  face  to  face 
with  the  great  issues  facing  us. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  all  our  prob- 
lems have  been  solved,  or  that  we  have 
achieved  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 
The  problems  of  centuries  do  not  yield  to 
the  efforts  of  half  a  decade.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  President  Johnson  led  us 
to  the  point  where  we  are  now  confront- 
ing our  problems,  where  we  are  now 
prappling  with  them,  and  where  we  now 
have  faith  in  our  ability  to  master  them. 

Think,  for  a  moment,  about  the  areas 
of  American  life  which  have  been  dra- 
matically and  beneficially  transformed 
during  the  years  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration. City  life,  consumer  protection, 
civil  rights,  education,  medical  research 
and  health  services,  poverty,  economic 
prosperity,  conservation,  national  de- 
fense, space  exploration,  our  physical  en- 
vironment— the  list  is  almost  endless. 

In  my  judgment,  the  experience  of  the 
past  5  years  has  caused  Americans  to  ex- 
pect solid  progress  as  a  constant  way  of 
life.  There  Is  no  problem  so  difficult  that 
we  regard  it  as  unsolvable.  Under  the 
leadership  of  President  Johnson,  we  have 
begun  to  chsmge  the  physical  and  social 
face  of  America,  and  we  will  not  stop 
until  we  have  made  the  best  of  America 
by  bringing  out  the  best  that  is  in  us. 

I  believe  we  are  too  close  to  our  times 
to  fully  appreciate  the  fundamental 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  the 
fabric  of  our  lives.  For  example,  so-called 
class  structure  in  America  has  been 
shattered  for  all  time— not  by  a  radical 
social  revolution,  but  by  the  guarantee  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  for  all 
American  children.  Similarly,  the  so- 
cial stability  of  the  future  America  has 
been  assured— not  by  turning  America 
into  an  armed  camp,  but  by  continuing 
progress  toward  abolishing  poverty. 
Again,  the  acceptance  of  the  concept  of 
medicare  means  that  the  bitter  slogans 
of  yesterday's  "socialized  medicine"  have 
been  discarded  like  yesterday's  news- 
paper. 

There  are  many  other  examples  I 
could  cite.  The  point  is  that  American 
life  has  been  irrevocably  altered  for  the 
pood,  without  our  fully  appreciating  the 
extent  of  the  changes  on  our  children 
and  on  our  children's  children. 


And  what  was  the  role  of  Lyndon  John- 
son in  this  foundation  building  for  the 
future?  As  President  of  all  the  people, 
Lyndon  Johnson  understood  that  prog- 
ress comes  about  not  by  the  efforts  of  a 
dedicated  few,  but  through  agreement 
by  the  many  that  change  must  come.  Ac- 
cordingly, his  war  on  poverty,  for  ex- 
ample, brought  together  the  poor,  the 
working  man,  the  professor,  the  busi- 
nessman, the  reformer,  and  the  tech- 
nician— shoulder  to  shoulder  in  a  mas- 
sive confrontation  with  the  problems  of 
poverty. 

By  his  rhetoric  and  by  his  actions.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  demonstrated  for  all  to 
see  that  his  administration  was  more 
concerned  with  permanent  progress  than 
with  passing  popularity.  He  pointed  the 
way  to  the  future— appealing  not  to  our 
shame  at  what  had  been,  but  to  our 
pride  at  what  could  be.  His  was  not  a 
hollow  call  for  a  march  to  Utopia.  His  was 
a  realistic  apF>eal  to  America  to  respond 
to  the  best  urgings  of  its  heart  and  mind. 

And  America  did  respond. 

We  in  this  body  have  special  reason  to 
know  that  America  responded.  Acting 
through  their  elected  representatives,  the 
American  people  enacted  the  greatest 
legislative  record  of  any  5-year  period  in 
our  history.  And  I  do  not  exempt  that 
sweeping  assessment  of  the  early  years  of 
the  Franklin  Roosevelt  administration. 

Lyndon  Johnson  did  not  worry  about 
how  history  would  treat  him. 

He  did  not  place  restraints  on  his  ac- 
tions because  of  the  so-called  political 
realities. 

He  did  not  swerve  from  his  duty  on 
the  groimds  that  his  own  personal  future 
might  be  jeopardized. 

He  had  a  vision  for  America,  and  he 
committed  himself  to  making  that  vision 
become  a  reality. 

Beyond  today  and  beyond  this  elec- 
tion year,  history  will  find  a  place  for 
L5'ndon  Johnson — and  that  place  will  be 
with  the  great  American  Presidents. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list 
entitled  "The  400  BUls  of  the  Johnson 
Administration,  88th  to  90th  Congress." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

The  400  Bills  or  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion, 88th  to  90th  Congress 
the   88th  congbess.   fikst  session 
Landmark   bills 

1.  Arms  Control.  Increased  authorization 
for  appropriations.  (P.L.  88-186.  11/20/63) 

2.  Warren  Commission.  Established  Com- 
mission to  report  on  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  (P.L.  88-102.  12/13/63) 

3.  Higher  Education  Facilities.  Provided 
aid  construction  of  college  facilities.  (P.L.  88- 
204,  12/16/63) 

4.  Clean  Air.  Improved  air  pollution  con- 
trol programs.   (P.L.  88-206.  12/17/63) 

5.  Vocational  Education.  Improved  and  ex- 
panded vocational  education  opportunities. 
(P.L.  88-210.  12/18/63) 

6.  MDTA  Amendments.  Extended  man- 
power development  and  training  programs. 
(P.L.  88-214,  12/19/63) 

Other  major  bills 

7.  Andrew  Johnson  National  Historic  Site. 
(P.L.  88-197,  12/11/63) 

8.  Peace  Corps.  Amendments.  (P.L.  88- 
200)    (12/12/63) 

9.  Auto  Seat  Belts — provided  safety  stand- 


ards  for  seat  belts  sold  or  shipped  interstate. 
(P.L.  88-201)   (12/13,63) 

10.  Indian  Vocational  Training.  (P.L.  88- 
230.  12/23/63). 

THE  eSTH  CONCKXSS,  SECOND  SESSION 

Landmark  bills 

1.  Inter-American  Bank.  Increased  United 
States  participation  (P.L.  88-259). 

2.  Kennedy  Center  for  Performing  Arts. 
Renamed  National  Cultural  Center  and  au- 
thorized appropriations  (P.L.  88-261). 

3.  Small  Business  Amendments.  Strength- 
ened small  business  programs  (PL.  88-264). 

4.  Library  Services  Amendment.  Increased 
amount  of  assistance  and  extended  It  to 
non-rural  areas  (PX,.  88-269). 

5.  Tax  Reduction.  Reduced  individual  and 
corporate  taxes  (P.L.  88-272). 

6.  Presidential  Transition.  Promoted  order- 
ly transfer  of  power  (PX.  88-277). 

7.  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits.  Im- 
proved administration  and  removal  in- 
equities. 

8.  Agriculture  Act.  Encouraged  Increased 
cotton  consumption  and  maintain  income  of 
cotton  and  wheat  producers  (P.L.  88-297). 

9.  Chamizal  Convention.  Facilitated  Amer- 
ican-Mexican compliance.  (P.L.  83-300). 

10.  Federal  Pesticide  Amendment.  Provided 
for  labeling  of  poisons  (PL.  88-305). 

11.  Civil  Rights  Act.  Provided  relief  against 
discrimination  In  public  accommodations, 
federally  assisted  programs  (P.L.  88-352). 

12.  Urban  Mass  Transportation.  Authorized 
assistance  for  comprehensive  mass  transit 
systems    (P.L.   88-365). 

13.  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Mobilized 
nation  to  combat  poverty  (P.L.  88-452). 

14.  Food  Stamps.  Provided  for  fuller  and 
more  effective  use  of  food  abundance  (PX.. 
88-525). 

15.  Housing.  Extended  housing,  urban  ren- 
newal  and  community  facilities  (PX.  88- 
560). 

16.  Wilderness  Act.  Set  up  a  National 
Wilderness  preservation  system  (P.L.  88-577). 

17.  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 
Aided  states  and  Federal  Agencies  meet  pres- 
ent and  future  outdoor  recreation  needs  (PXj. 
88-578) . 

Other   major   bills 

18.  Commercial  Fisheries  Research  (P.L.  88- 
309). 

19.  International  Development  Association 
(P.L.  88-310). 

20.  Renegotiation  Act  (PX.  88-339). 

21.  Housing  for  Elderly  (PX.  88-340). 

22.  Defense  Production  (PX.  88-343). 

23.  Dependent  Children  Care  {P.L.  88-345). 

24.  Federal  Credit  Union  Amendment  (PX. 
88-353). 

25.  Pood  Marketing  Commission  (PX^  88- 
354). 

26.  Campobello  International  Park  (PX. 
88-363). 

27.  Stock  Pile  Disposals — Zinc  and  lead  and 
others. 

28.  Juvenile  Delinquency  Control  (P.L.  88- 
368). 

29.  Mexlco-U.S.  Flood  Control  (PX.  88- 
411). 

30.  Military  Pay  (P.L.  88-422). 

31.  Federal  Highway  Act  (PX.  88-423). 

32.  Federal  Salary  Reform   (P.L.  88-426). 

33.  Hospital  and  Medical  Facilities  (P.L. 
88-443). 

34.  National  Commission  on  Technology, 
Automation  and  Economic  Progress  (P.L. 
88-444). 

35.  Dual  Pay  (P.L.  88-448). 

36.  Veterans  Nursing  Home  Care  (PX. 
88-450). 

37.  Criminal  Justice   (PX.  88-455). 

38.  Securities  Acts  Amendments  (P.L.  88- 
467). 

39.  Pacific  Trust  Territories  (PL.  88-487). 

40.  Ozark  Rlverways  (PL.  88-492). 

41.  Medicine  Bow  National  Forest  (PX. 
88-494) . 

42.  Public  Health  Training   (P.L.  88-497). 
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43.  Administrative    Conference    Act    (PIj. 

44.  Ftort  Bowie  National  Historic  Site  (PX. 
88-510.  .    ^      , 

45.  National  Arts  and  Cultural  Develop- 
ment  (PL.  88-579). 

40.  Interest  Equalization  (P.L.  88-563). 

47  Nurses  Training   (P.L.  88-581). 

48  Plre    Island    National    Seashore    (PL. 

88-687). 

49  Everglades  National  Park  (P.L.  88-588). 

60.  Interocean  Canal  (PL.  88-(J09). 

61.  Pood  Additives   (Pi.  88-625). 

62.  Agricultural  Trade  Development  (PX. 
88-638). 

53.  Lake  Mead  Recreation  Area   (PX>.  88- 

639) 

54.  National  Porest,  Roads  and  Trails  (Pi. 

88—657) . 

55.  National  Defense  EducaUon   (PL.  88- 

665). 

THE    8»TH    COKOIBSS,    FnWT   SESSION 

LandmaTk  bills 

1.  Medicare.  Establishes  two  major  new 
national  health  Insurance  programs  for  19.- 
000  000  older  Americans  designed  to  provide 
protection  against  the  high  coet  of  health 
care.  Tlje  basic  plan,  financed  through  the 
coBtrlbutory  social  security  system,  covers 
hospital  services,  post-hospital  care,  out- 
patient hospital  diagnostic  services,  and 
home  health  services.  The  supplementary 
voluntary  plan  provides  protection  against 
the  costs  of  physicians'  and  surgeons'  serv- 
ices whether  In  the  home,  office  or  hospital. 
(PL.  89-97). 

2.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education. 
Provides  Federal  financial  assistance  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  author- 
izing grants  1 1 )  to  school  districts  with  large 
numbers  of  children  from  low-Income  fami- 
lies to  support  special  educational  programs 
for  these  children:  (2)  to  assist  schools  In 
the  purchase  of  books  and  other  library 
materials:  (3)  to  set  up  supplementary  cen- 
ters to  help  schools  deal  with  educational 
problems:  (4)  to  foster  educational  research, 
the  development  of  new  classroom  materials 
and  the  training  of  teachers  In  their  use; 
and  (5)  to  strengthen  the  leadership  of  SUte 
educational  agencies  (PL.  89-10). 

3.  Higher  Education.  Provides  for  strength- 
ening the  conununlty  service  programs  of 
colleges  and  universities,  provides  financial 
assistance  for  students  In  post-secondary  and 
higher  education,  authorizes  a  National 
Teacher  Corps  and  broadens  programs  of 
teacher  preparation  (PL.  89-329). 

4.  form  Bill.  Establishes  major  agrlcul- 
txiral  supply  adjustment  programs  for  the 
next  four  years  (PL.  89-321). 

5.  De-partment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Creates  a  new  Cabinet  Deport- 
ment In  recognition  of  the  rapid  urbaniza- 
tion of  this  country  and  the  Increasing 
necessity  for  focusing  attention  on  the  prob- 
lems of  our  clUes  (PL.  89-174). 

6.  Omnibus  Housing  Act.  Established  a 
new  program  of  rent  supplements  to  assist 
In  obtaining  new  housing  for  people  who  are 
displaced  by  city  rehabilitation  activities. 
Extends  and  expands  urban  renewal,  low 
rent  public  housing,  and  community  facil- 
ities programs  to  meet  problems  created  for 
our  cities  by  the  forces  of  growth  and  decay 
(PL.  89-117). 

7.  Social  Security  Increases.  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  for  over  20  million  current  bene- 
ficiaries were  Increased  by  7  percent  and  an 
estimated  $1.2  billion  In  additional  benefits 
covering  Increases  retroactive  to  January  1. 
1965,  were  paid  In  1965   (P.L.  89-97). 

8.  Voting  rights.  Ensures  the  rlght-to  vote 
to  millions  of  Americans  who  have  been 
denied  that  right  because  of  their  color.  Pro- 
tection provided  Includes  the  appointment 
of  voting  registrars,  the  barring  of  literacy 
and  other  tests,  and  machinery  for  Invali- 
dating poll  taxes  (PL.  89-110). 


9.  Immigration.  Abolishes  In  three  years 
the  highly  discriminatory  system  by  which 
we  select  on  the  basis  of  place  of  birth  among 
persons  who  wish  to  Unmlgrate  to  the  United 
States  and  substitutes  a  selection  system 
based  on  relationship  to  persons  already 
living  In  this  country  and  the  possession  of 
professional  and  occupational  skills  needed 
in  the  United  States  (P.L.  89-336). 

10.  Older  Americans.  Authorizes  Federal 
grants  to  States  to  stimulate  communities  to 
develop  a  variety  of  services  for  the  elderly, 
and  authorize  funds  for  the  study,  develop- 
ment, and  evaluation  of  techniques  which 
can  assist  the  aged  to  enjoy  wholesome  and 
meaningful  lives  (PI.  89-73). 

11.  Heart  Disease,  Cancer  and  Stroke.  Au- 
thorizes Federal  grants  to  develop  regional 
cooperative  arrangements  for  research,  train- 
ing and  related  work  In  order  to  plan,  de- 
velop and  mobilize  all  of  our  medical  re- 
sources to  combat  cancer,  stroke  and  heart 
disease  and  related  diseases  and  to  make 
available  to  patients  the  latest  advances  In 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  these  diseases 
(PL.  89-230). 

12.  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of 
196S.  Authorizes  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1966  of  $10  million  for  assistance  to  programs 
and  facilities  for  training  of  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  and  to  projects  for  develop- 
ing or  demonstrating  effective  methods  for 
increasing  security  of  persons  and  property 
and   controlling   of   crime    (P.L.   89-197). 

13.  National  Crime  Commission.  Author- 
ized appropriations  to  finance  work  of  the 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  set  up  by  Executive 
Order  (P.L.  89-196). 

14.  Drug  Controls.  Provides  an  Important 
tool  In  our  fight  against  crime  and  delin- 
quency by  authorizing  special  controls  to 
prevent  misuse  of  potentially  dangerous 
drugs,  especially  sedatives  and  stimulants 
(Pi.  89-74). 

15.  Community  Afental  Health  Centers. 
Broadens  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Center  Act  of  1965  by  authorizing  Federal 
assistance  In  the  Initial  staffing  of  these 
centers,  and  expands  the  training  of  teachers 
of  handicapped  and  retarded  children  (P.L. 
89-105). 

16.  Health  Professions  Education.  Extends 
the  Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  to  establish  new  programs  for  sup- 
port and  Improvement  grants  for  health  pro- 
fessions schools  and  for  scholarships  for  stu- 
dents from  low-Income  families.  (P.L.  89- 
290). 

17.  Medical  Libraries.  Provides  for  a  pro- 
gram of  grant  to  assist  In  meeting  the  need 
for  adequate  medical  library  services  and 
faculties  (P.L.  89-291). 

18.  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Greatly  ex- 
pands and  Improves  vocational  rehabilitation 
programs  ( P.L.  89-333 ) . 

19.  Inter-American  Developmt.c  :.:;. 
Strengthens  the  Bank's  role  as  the  Bank  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  by  authorizing  a 
$750  million  Increase  In  the  U.S.  contribution 
to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
(PL.  89-6). 

20.  War  on  Poverty  Continuation.  Con- 
tinues the  war  on  poverty  and  Increases  the 
funds  available  to  wage  that  war  (Pi.  89- 
253). 

21.  Arts  and  Humanities.  Creates  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties to  support  and  promote  the  theater, 
opera,  ballet,  art,  sculpture  and  other  forms 
of  the  creative  and  performing  arts  and  the 
humanities  (Pi.  89-209). 

22.  Appalachia.  Establishes  a  regional  com- 
mission to  carry  out  a  variety  of  public  works, 
vocational  training,  and  demonstration  proj- 
ecU  In  cooperation  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments m  the  11  Appalachian  States  to 
revise  the  region's  economy  and  to  Improve 
the  skills  and  health  of  Its  residents  (P.L. 
89-4). 


23.  Highway  Beautiflcation  Program.  Au- 
thorizes controls  on  roadside  advertising  and 
Junkyards  and  provides  for  financial  assist- 
ance to  states  for  landscaping  and  scenic 
easements  along  highways  (P.L.  89-285  of 
October  22.  1965). 

24.  Air  Pollution.  Provides  Important  new 
authority  to  protect  the  health  and  comfort 
of  all  Americans  by  prescribing  standards 
for  emissions  from  new  automobiles,  and  es- 
tablishes a  new  program  of  financial  and 
technical  assistance  In  developing  methods 
of  removing  the  trash,  garbage,  and  Junk 
which  litters  the  Nation   (PL.  89-272). 

25.  Water  Pollution  Control.  Amends  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  require  the 
establishment  of  water  quality  standards  for 
the  guidance  of  industry,  local  government 
and  others,  provides  grants  for  water  quality 
management  projects  and  for  solution  of 
problems  created  by  combined  storm  and 
sanitary  sewers,  and  Increased  funds  for  the 
existing  waste  treatment  program  are  au- 
thorized (PL.  89-234) . 

26.  High  Speed  Ground  Transportation. 
Authorizes  research  and  development  In 
hlgh-SF>eed  ground  transportation  to  Increase 
the  ease  and  speed  with  which  Americans  can 
travel  In  heavily  traveled  corridors,  such  as 
the  one  from  Washington  to  Boston  (P.L. 
89-220). 

27.  Manpower  Training  Act  Extension.  Car- 
ries forward  training  programs  which  equip 
men  and  women  who  are  unemployed  to  hold 
productive  and  useful  Jobs:  and  to  encourage 
greater  participation  In  the  program  by  the 
States,  It  reduces  the  matching  requirement 
(P.L.  89-15). 

28.  Presidential  Disability  and  Succession. 
A  Constitutional  amendment,  now  before 
the  States  for  ratification,  which  provides  a 
procedure  for  filling  a  vacancy  In  the  Vice 
Presidency  and  makes  provision  for  continu- 
ity In  the  leadership  of  the  Executive  Branch 
during  periods  when  a  President  may  be 
unable  to  perform  his  duties.  ( transmitted  to 
States  for  ratification  7/9/65.) 

29.  Child  Health  Medical  Assistance.  Estab- 
lishes a  new  five-year  grant  program  to  assist 
the  States  In  providing  comprehensive  health 
care  and  services  for  low-Income  school  and 
pre-school  children,  and  expands  existing 
maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  chil- 
dren's programs  (P.L.  89-97). 

30.  Regional  Development.  Provides  Fed- 
eral financial  and  technical  aid  to  economi- 
cally depressed  areas  to  enable  them  to  take 
effective  steps  In  planning  and  financing 
their  future  (P.L.  89-136) . 

Other  major  bills 

31.  Farm  Ownership  Loan  Authorization 
(PL.  89-117  (-ntleX)). 

32.  Tobacco  Acreage  (P.L.  89-12) . 

33.  Food  Marketing  Commission  Extension 
(P.L.  89-20). 

34.  Cotton  (P.L.  89-321). 

35.  Extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  (P.L. 
89-331). 

36.  State  Technical  Services  Act  (PL. 
89-182). 

37.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1965. 

38.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1965. 

39.  Export  Control  Act  Expansion  (P.i 
89-63). 

40.  MlUtary   Procurement    (P.L.   89-37). 

41.  Vietnam  Supplemental  Appropriation 
(PL.  89-18). 

42.  Military  Pay  BUI  (P.L.  89-132) . 

43.  Senlcemen's  Group  Life  Insurance 
(P.L.  89-214). 

44.  Military  Construction  Authorization 
(P.L.  89-188). 

45.  Community  Health  Services  Extension 
Act  (P.L.  89-109). 

46.  Health  Research  Faculties  Act  (Pi.  89- 
115). 

47.  River  Basin  (P.L.  89-80) . 

48.  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act 

(PL  89—72) 

49.  Saline  Water  (Pi.  89-118). 
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60.  Assateague  Island  National  Seashore 
(PL.  89-196). 

51.  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  (PL.  89-158) . 

52.  Garrison  Reclamation  Project  (P.L.  89- 
103). 

53.  Auburn-Folsom  Unit,  Central  Valley 
Project  (PL.  89-161). 

54.  Whlskeytown-Shasta  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  (P.L.  89-336) . 

55.  Guam  Organic  Act  Amendments  (P.L. 
89-100). 

56.  Virgin  Islands  Organic  Act  Amend- 
ments (PL.  89-98). 

57.  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  Recreation 
Area  (PL.  89-207) . 

58.  Foreign  Aid  (P.L.  89-171). 

59.  Disarmament  Act  (P.L.  89-27) . 

60.  U.N.  Charter  Amendment  (Ratified 
Junes,  1965). 

61.  Peace  Corps  (P.L.  89-134). 

62.  Coffee  Agreement  (P.L.  89-23). 

63.  Agreement  with  Canada  on  Auto  Parts 
(PL.  89-283). 

64.  Excise  Taxes  (P.L.  89-44). 

65.  Balance  of  payments  (P.L.  89-175) . 

66.  Interest  Equalization  Tax  (P.L.  89- 
243). 

67.  SUver  Coinage  (P.L.  89-81). 

68.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 — Bureau  of 
Customs  (effective  May  25,  1965). 

69.  International  Monetary  Fund  (Pi. 
89-31). 

70.  Reduction  of  duty-free  tourists  ex- 
emption (PL.  89-62). 

71.  Gold  Cover  (P.L.  89-3) . 

72.  Debt  Celling  Increase  (P.L.  89-49). 

73.  Presidential  Assassination  (P.L  89- 
141). 

74.  Atomic  Energy  Authorization  (Pi.  89- 
32). 

75.  Coast  Guard  Authorization  (Pi.  89- 
13). 

76.  Foreign  Official  Time  Deposits  (Pi. 
89-79). 

77.  Secret  Service  Arrest  Authorization 
(PL.  89-218). 

78.  Reorganization  Act  Extension  (PX.  89- 
43). 

79.  NASA  Authorization   (P.L.  89-53). 

80.  Patent  Fee  Increase  (P.L.  89-83). 

81.  D.C.  Transit  (P.L.  89-173). 

82.  Federal  Salaries  Adjustment  (P.L.  89- 
301). 

83.  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  Amend- 
ments (P.L.  89-205). 

84.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of   1965. 

85.  Juvenile  Delinquency  (P.L.  89-67). 

THE    a9TH    CONGRESS,    SECOND    SESSION 

Landmark   bills 

1.  Transportation  Department.  Establishes 
a  new  Cabinet  Department  to  consolidate 
the  principal  transportation  operating  pro- 
grams of  the  Government  (except  the  Mari- 
time Administration)  In  one  agency  (P.L. 
89-670  of  October  15,  1966) . 

2.  Truth-in-Packaging.  Improves  protec- 
tion of  the  consumer  by  new  standards  of 
libeling  and  by  providing  for  bringing  order 
Into  the  chaotic  pattern  of  package  sizes 
(PL.  89-755). 

3.  Model  Cities.  Provides  financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  cities  to  plan,  develop, 
and  carry  out  programs  to  rebuUd  and  re- 
vitalize entire  areas  of  slum  and  blight  and 
to  expand  end  Improve  social  programs  and 
services  available  to  the  people  who  live  In 
such  areas  (P.L.  89-754). 

4  Rent  Supplement  funds.  Provide  $20  mil- 
lion for  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the 
rent  supplements  program  In  fiscal  year  1967 
(P.L.  89-555  of  September  6,  1966). 

5.  Teacher  Corps  funds.  Appropriates  funds 
to  finance  the  first  full  academic  year  under 
the  National  Teacher  Corps  program.  (En- 
acted by  the  Congress) . 

6.  Asian  Development  Bank.  Authorizes 
membership  of  the  U.S.  In  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank  and  the  appropriation  of  $200,- 


000,000    for    the    U.S.    subscription    to    the 
bank's  stock  (P.L.  89-369  of  March  16,  1966). 

7.  Clean  Rivers.  Stimulates  a  basln-wlde 
approach  to  cleaning  our  rivers  and  extends 
and  expands  the  basic  water  pollution  con- 
trol program  ( P.L.  89-753 ) . 

8.  Food  for  Peace.  Revises  and  extends  ex- 
piring Food  for  Peace  Program  (Enacted  by 
the  Congress) . 

9.  Tax  Adjustment.  Revises  withholding  tax 
system  to  Include  graduated  withholding 
rates,  accelerates  payments  of  estimated  cor- 
poration Income  tax  and  provides  quarterly 
payment  of  estimated  Social  Security  tax  for 
self-employed  and  provides  minimum  Social 
Security  benefits  for  uninsured  Individuals 
who  have  reached  age  72  (P.L.  89-368  of 
March  15,  1966). 

10.  Narcotics  Rehabilitation.  Improves  and 
modernizes  handling  of  narcotics  addicts  by 
providing  for  civil  commitment  and  greater 
flexibility  In  sentencing  offenders  (enacted 
by  the  Congress). 

11.  Child  Protection  Act  of  1966.  Amended 
and  strengthened  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Labeling  Act  to  provide  greater 
safety  of  toys  and  other  articles  used  by  chil- 
dren (P.L.  89-756). 

12.  Vietnam  supplemental.  Authorizes  ap- 
propriations of  $4,857  million  for  fiscal  year 
1966  for  procurement,  research  and  develop- 
ment and  for  construction  primarily  to  meet 
additional  military  needs  In  Vietnam  (Pi. 
89-367  of  March  15,  1966) . 

13.  Foreign  aid  appropriations.  Appropri- 
ates $3.5  billion  for  foreign  aid.  Including 
military  assistance,  and  related  activities  for 
fiscal  year  1967  (Pi.  89-691  of  October  15. 
1966) . 

14.  Traffic  Safety.  Provides  for  establish- 
ment of  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles 
and  for  research  and  development  In  traffic 
safety    (Pi.   89-563   of  September  9,    1966). 

15.  Highway  Safety.  Provides  Federal  as- 
sistance for  the  development  and  carrying 
out  of  comprehensive  highway  safety  pro- 
grams throughout  the  nation  and  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  conduct  a  re- 
search, development  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram In  highway  safety  (Pi.  89-564  of  Sep- 
tember 9,  1966). 

16.  Public  Health  Service  Reorganization. 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1966  transfers 
statutory  authorities  of  health  constituents 
of  HEW  to  the  Secretary  to  permit  him  to 
reorganize  and  modernize  the  performance 
of  health  functions — effective  June  25,  1966. 

17.  Community  Relations  Service — Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1  of  1966.  Transfers  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  from  the  Commerce 
Department  to  the  Justice  Department  so 
that  its  activities  can  be  better  coordinated 
with  related  activities  (effective  April  22, 
1966). 

18.  Water  Pollution  Control  Reorganiza- 
tion. Transfers  authority  for  conduct  of  Fed- 
eral water  pollution  control  programs  from 
HEW  to  Interior  (effective  May  10,  1966). 

19.  Coal  Mine  Safety.  Strengtiiens  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act 
and  removes  the  exemptions  now  applying  to 
small  mines  (P.L.  89-376  of  March  26,  1966). 

20.  Allied  Health  Professions  Training. 
Provides  for  assistance  to  the  States  to  de- 
velop and  support  comprehensive  health 
planning  and  services.  Including  the 
strengthening  of  community  health  services. 

21.  International  education.  Establishes  a 
program  of  assistance  to  American  universi- 
ties and  colleges  to  develop  and  expand  their 
activities  in  International  studies  and  serv- 
ices. 

22.  Child  Nutrition.  Extends  and  expands 
the  child  nutrition  program  Including  new 
programs  for  school  breakfasts  and  for  food 
preparation  and  serving  equipment  (P.L.  89- 
642  of  October  11, 1966) . 

23.  Bail  Reform.  Revises  baU  practices  In 
Federal  courts  to  assure  that  i)erson8,  regard- 
less of  their  financial  status,  shall  not  need- 


lessly be  detained  pending  their  appearance 
In  court  (PL.  89-465  of  June  22,  1966). 

24.  Civil  Procedure  Reforms.  Four  statutes 
to  reform  civil  procedures:  (1)  Increases  the 
authority  of  Federal  agency  heads  to  settle 
tort  claims  administratively  with  recourse 
to  the  courts  (P.L.  89-506,  of  July  18,  1966); 
(2)  requires  heads  of  Federal  agencies  to 
collect  debts  owed  to  the  United  States  which 
arise  frqm  their  activities  and  authorizes 
them  to  settle  or  compromise  certain  claims 
(PL.  89-508,  of  July  18,  1966):  (3)  estab- 
lishes statutes  of  limitation  which  apply  to 
contract  and  tort  actions  brought  by  the 
United  States  (P.L.  89-505,  of  July  18,  1966; 
(4)  corrects  disparity  of  treatment  between 
private  litigants  and  the  U.S.  by  providing 
that  Judgments  for  court  costs  may  be 
awarded  to  the  prevailing  party  (P.L.  89- 
507,  of  July  18,  1966). 

25.  Tire  Safety.  Provided  for  safety  stand- 
ards for  motor  vehicle  tires  and  their  label- 
ing with  essential  safety  Information  (P.L. 
89-563). 

26.  Protection  for  Savers.  Strengthens  the 
regulatory  and  supervisory  authority  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  over  Insured  banks  and  Insured 
savings  and  loans  associations,  and  Increases 
maximum  Insurance  on  deposits  and  share 
accounts  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  (P.L.  89- 
695  of  October  16,  1966) . 

27.  G.I.  bill.  Provides  a  permanent  program 
of  educational  assistance,  home  and  farm 
loans,  hospitalization  and  medical  care.  Job 
counseling  and  placement  services.  Federal 
Job  preference  and  other  benefits  to  veterans 
who  served  after  January  31,  1955  (P.L.  89- 
358  of  March  3,  1966). 

28.  Minimum  Wage  Increase.  Greatly  ex- 
tends the  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  Including  certain  farm  workers,  and 
raises  the  minimum  wa^e  in  steps  to  $1.60 
an  hour  for  most  covered  workers  (P.L.  89- 
601  of  September  23,  1966) . 

29.  Urban  mass  transit.  Extends  for  two 
years  the  capital  grant  authorization  under 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
and  provides  new  authority  for  research,  de- 
velopment, training  and  demonstration.  In- 
cluding grants  In  the  field  of  urban  mass 
transportation  (P.L.  89-562  of  September  8, 
1966). 

30.  Elementary  and  Higher  Education 
Funds.  Extends  for  two  years  the  landmark 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  and  continues  the  impacted  area  as- 
sistance program,  and  extends  for  three  years 
programs  of  assistance  to  higher  education. 

31.  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments.  Increasing 
the  amount  of  federal  share  In  local  pollu- 
tion control  programs  (P.L.  89-675) . 

Other  major  bills 

32.  Food  for  India  (P.L.  89-406  of  AprU  19. 
1966). 

33.  Federal  Aid  Highway  (Pi.  89-574  of 
September  13.  1966). 

34.  Military  medical  program  (Pi.  89-614 
of  September  30,  1966) . 

35.  MUltary  construction  authorization 
(P.L.  89-568  of  September  12,  1966) . 

36.  MUltarv  procurement  authorization 
(P.L.  89-501  of  July  13,  1966) . 

37.  Teacher  Corps  funds — FT  1966  (Pi. 
89^26  of  May  12,  1966). 

38.  Medicare  enrollment  extension  (Pi. 
89-384  of  April  8,  1966). 

39.  Library  services  (P.L.  89-541  of  July 
19,  1966). 

40.  FNMA  (Pi.  89-566  of  September  10, 
1966). 

41.  Rent  supplement  funds — FY  1966  (Pi. 
89-426  of  May  13,  1966). 

42.  Water  Research  Expansion  (P.L.  89- 
404  of  AprU   19.   1966). 

43.  Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore  (Pi. 
89-366  of  March  10,  1966. 

44.  Third  Grand  Coulee  Power  Plant  (Pi. 
89-448  of  June  14.  1966. 

45.  MetalUc  and  Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safety 
(Pi.  89-557  of  September  16.  1966). 
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A6.  Revolutionary  War  Bicentennial  (P. 
L.  89-401  of  July  4.   IBM). 

47.  OuadaJupe  NaUoiuU  Park  (PX.  80-467 
of  October  16,  l&M). 

48.  Pish  and  WlldUfe  Preaerv«tlon  (PX. 
S9-669  of  October  15.  lOM) . 

40.  CrtixM  package  (enacted  by  Oongret). 
50.  Vietnam  sup>plement*l   (PX.  88-371  of 
March  18.  19M). 

61.  Economic  and  military  aid  (PX.  80- 
583  of  September  10.  lOM) . 

62.  Plorence  Agreement  (P.L.  68-661  of 
October  14.  1096). 

63.  Beirut  Agreement  (P.L.  89-«34  ot  Oc- 
tober 8,  lOM). 

54.  Water  for  Peace  (enacted  by  Con- 
grees). 

56.  Public  Debt  limit  (P.L.  88-472  of  June 
34.  10«6). 

66.  Sale  of  Aaseta  (P.L.  89-428  of  May  24. 
1966). 

37.  Coast  Guard  authorization  (PL.  88- 
381  of  March  30.  1966). 

58.  Copper  tarlS  suspension  (PX.  88-468 
of  June  23.  1966). 

59.  Foreign  investors  tax  (pending  con- 
greeelonal  action  October  22.  1966). 

60.  Suspension  of  the  Investment  Credit 
and  Accelerated  Depreciation  (enacted  by 
the  Conp'eea) . 

61.  Psirtel  Post  (P.L.  88-593  of  June  20, 
1966). 

62.  Peace  Corps  authorization  (P.L.  88- 
572  of  September  13.  1966) . 

63.  Ci\illaji  pay  (PL.  89-504  of  July  18, 
1966). 

64.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  au- 
thorization   (enacted  by  Congress). 

65.  Supersonic  transport  funds  (PL.  89- 
555  of  September  6.   1966). 

66.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  authoriza- 
tion  (PL    89-428  of  May  21.   1966). 

67  Box  car  bill  (PL.  89-430  of  May  26, 
1966). 

68.  NASA  authorization  (PX.  89-328  of 
August  5,  1966). 

69.  Public  Information  (PL.  89-487  of 
July  4.  1966). 

70.  TVA  revenue  bonds  ( PL.  89-537  of  Au- 
gust 12.  1966). 

71.  Small  Business  Administration  authori- 
zation (PL    89-409  of  May  2.  1966). 

72.  Molybdeniun   Stockpile    (PX.   89-413). 

73.  Chromite  Stockpile  (PL.  89-415). 

74.  Fluorspar  (Acid  Grade)  Stockpile  (PX. 
89-416). 

75.  Bismuth  Stockpile  (P.L.  89-417) . 

78.  Interest  Rate  Controls  (PX.  89-597  of 
September  21.  1966) . 

77.  Mt.  Rogers  National  Recreation  Area 
(PL.  89-438). 

78  PhlogopUe  Mica  Stockpile  (PL  89-418) . 

79  Muscovite  Mica  Stockpile  (PL.  89-419). 

80.  Rhodium  Stockpile  (PL.  89-420) . 

81.  Thorium  Stockpile  (PX.  89-421). 

82.  Marine  Research  and  Redevelopment 
(PL.  89-468). 

83.  Strengthened  Pood  and  Drug  Act  (PL. 
89-477). 

84  Defense  Production  Act  Extension  (PL. 
89-182). 

85.  John  P.  Kennedy  Presidential  Library 
(PL.  89-647). 

86.  Asbestos  Stockpile  (P.L.  89-422) 

87.  Ruthenium  Stockpile  (PL.  89-423). 
88    Vanadium  Stockpile  (PL.  89-424). 
89.  Aluminum  Stockpile  (PL  89-460) . 
90    Soldiers  Repoelts.  ( PL.  89-538 ) . 

91.  National  Sea  Grant  Colleges.  (P.L. 
89-688). 

92.  DC.  Minimum  Wage.  (PL.  89-684) . 

93.  Celestlte  Stockpile.  (PL.  89-461 ) . 

94.  Cordage  Fiber  Stockpile.  (PL.  89-462) . 

95.  Crocidollte  Stockpile.  (PL.  89-463). 
96    Opium  Stockpile.  (PL.  89-464) . 

97.  Indiana  Dunes  National  Seashore.  (PX. 
89-761 ) . 

98.  Hlrshhorn  Museum.  (P.L.  89-788). 

99  Manganese  Stockpile.  (PL.  89-539) 

100  Fluorspar  and  Ferro  Manganese  Stock- 
pile. (PX.  89-540). 


101.  Nickel  Stockpile    (P.L.  B9-740i . 

102.  Manpower  Development  Act  Amend- 
ments. (PL  89-792). 

103.  Big  Horn  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area.  (PL.  89-664). 

THC  90TH  CONCaXSS.  mtST  SESSION 

Landmark  bills 

1.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  Amendments  of  1967 — Strengthened  and 
extended  the  Act  for  two  years  (PL.  90-247) . 

2.  Edtusition  Professions  Act — Broadened 
and  strengthened  training  programs  for  edu- 
cational p>ersonnel  at  all  levels  (P.L.  90-36). 

3.  Air  Quality  Act — Strengthened  the  Clean 
Air  Act  by  providing  for  air  quality  regions, 
regional  air  quality  standards,  aid  to  States 
for  automobile  emission  Inspection  stand- 
ards, aiul  expanded  research  on  air  pollut- 
anu  (PX.  90-148). 

4.  Pttrfnera/Hp  for  Health — Extended  and 
expctnded  the  Partnership  for  Health  pro- 
gram. Including  grants  for  health  planning, 
services  and  research  (PL.  90-174). 

5.  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967 — 
Increased  benefits  payments  by  13  percent. 
Increased  the  minimum  benefit  and  other- 
wise liberalized  social  security  benefits  (P.L. 
90-248). 

6.  Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of 
1967 — Strengthened  and  extended,  through 
fiscal  year  1972.  programs  of  grants,  research, 
demonstration  and  training  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (PX.  90-42) . 

7.  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act 
of  1967 — Prohibited  arbitrary  age  discrimina- 
tion In  employment  and  provided  for  re- 
search and  education  programs  relating  to 
discriminatory  employment  practices  (P.L. 
90-200). 

8.  Wholesome  Meat  Act — Strengthened  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  and  provided 
for  an  effective  Federal-State  meat  Inspec- 
tion system  ( P.L.  90-201 ) . 

9.  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  amendments — 
Increased  protection  to  consumers  against 
injurious  tlammable  fabrics  by  broadening 
the  law's  coverage  of  wearing  apparel  and 
interior  furnishings  and  by  strengrthenlng 
the  law's  administration  (P.L.  90-189). 

10.  Rent  supplement  funds — Provided  HO 
million  for  rent  supplement  program  in  fis- 
cal 1968  (PL.  90-121) 

11.  Model  Cities  /unds— Provided  $312  mil- 
lion for  Model  Cities  program  In  fiscal  1968 
(PL.  90-121). 

12.  Rat  extermination — Authorized  82o 
million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1969  for  grants  to  control  rats  (PL   90-174). 

13.  Urban  research  funds — ^Provided  $10 
million  to  help  create  the  Urban  Institute 
(PL.  90-121). 

14.  Teachers  Corps — Extended  the  Teacher 
Corps  program  for  three  years  (PL.  90-35) 
and  provided  $13  5  million  for  fiscal  year  1968 
(PL.  90-132). 

15.  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967 — Au- 
thorized establishing  of  a  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  and  extended  and  ex- 
panded the  program  of  grants  for  educational 
broadcasting  equipment  (PL.  90-129). 

16.  Economic  C^pportunity  Amendments  of 
1967 — Authorized  appropriations  for  the  pov- 
erty program:  $198  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1968  and  $2.18  billion  for  1969  (PL.  90-222). 

17.  Food  for  India — Expressed  Congres- 
sional approval  of  a  series  of  actions  to  assist 
India  in  meeting  its  food  needs  ( PL.  90-7) . 

18.  Outer  Space  Treaty — Ratified  April  25, 
1967. 

19.  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967 — Increased 
pay  of  Federal  civilian  and  postal  workers 
and  provided  that  their  pay  would  reach 
comparability  with  private  enterprise  in  1969 
(PL.  90-206). 

20.  Modem  government  for  the  District  of 
Columbia — Provided  for  a  more  effective  gov- 
ernment by  establishing  a  single  commission- 
er and  a  City  Council  (Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2.  Augtist  11,  1967). 

21.  Veterans  Pension  and  Readjustment 
Assistaiux  Act  of  1967 — ^Provided  additional 


readjustment  assistance  to  Vietnam  veterans 
and  Increased  pensions  for  veterans  and  their 
dependento  (PL.  90-77). 

22.  Federal  Judicial  Center — Established 
within  the  Judicial  Branch  a  Federal  Judicial 
Center  to  Improve  judicial  administration 
through  research,  education,  and  training 
(PX.  90-219). 

23.  Highu>ay  safety  funds — Provided  $21 
million  for  fiscal  year  1968  for  traffic  und 
highway  safety  programs  ( PX.  90-1 12) . 

24.  Prohibition  on  obstruction  of  justice — 
Made  It  a  crime  to  obstruct  criminal  Investi- 
gations by  bribery,  intimidation,  or  force 
(PL  90-123). 

Other  major  bills 

26.  Product  Safety  Commission  (PX.  90- 
146). 

26.  Clinical  Laboratory  Improvements  (PL. 
90-174). 

27.  Fellowships  for  Urban  Planning  (PL. 
90-66). 

28.  College-Work  Sttidy  Program  (PL. 
90-82). 

29.  Ubrary  Services  (PL.  90-154). 

30.  Consular  Convention  with  USSR 
(March  16,  1967>. 

31.  Safety  at  Sea  Treaty  (March  21.  1967). 

32.  Narcotics    Convention    (May   8.    1967) 

33.  Increased  contributions  to  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank  (PL.  90-88) . 

34.  Peace  Corps  authorization  (PX.  90- 
175). 

35.  Postal  rate  increase  ( PX.  90-206) . 

36  Postal  Modernization  and  Improvement 
(PX.  90-18). 

37.  Four-year  extension  of  Selective  Service 
Act  (PX.  90-40). 

38.  Military  pay  Increase  (PX.  90-207) . 

39.  Extension  of  Civil  Rights  Commission 
(PL.  90-198). 

40.  Supersonic  transport  funds  (PX.  90- 
112). 

41.  Mental  retardation  grants  (PX.  90- 
170). 

42.  Mental  health  grants  (P.L.  90-31). 

43.  Vocational  rehabilitation  grants  and 
national  center  for  deaf -blind  youths  (PL. 
90-99). 

44.  1967  summer  program  funds  (PL. 
90-21). 

45.  Food  stamp  program  extension  (PL. 
90-91). 

46.  Appalachian  regional  development  pro- 
gram extension  (P.L.  90-103). 

47.  Strengthening  Federal  Credit  Unions 
(PL.  90-188). 

48.  Interest  equalization  tax  (to  help  bal- 
ance of  payments)    (P.L.  90-59). 

49.  Debt  celling  increases  (P.L.  90-3  and 
PL.  90-39). 

50.  Restoration  of  Investment  tax  credit 
(P.L.  90-26). 

51.  Settlement  of  nationwide  rail  dispute 
(P.L.  90-54). 

52.  Sliver  certificate  redemptions  (to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  economy  for  coins)  (P.L. 
90-27). 

53.  Stockpile  disposal  bills  (P.L.  90-151. 
P.L.  90-152.  and  PX.  90-153). 

54.  Strengthening  assistance  to  small 
business  (P.L.  90-104). 

55.  Saline  water  program  authorization 
(PL.  90-30). 

56.  West  Coast  desalting  plant  ( P.L.  90-18) . 

57.  Foreign  aid  authorization  (P.L. 
90-137). 

58.  J.  F.  Kennedy  National  Historic  Site 
(P.L.  90-20). 

THE  90TH  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 

Landmark  bills 

? .  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968 — Provided  for  major  new  programs  and 
broadened  existing  programs  to  help  provide 
housing  for  low  and  moderate  Income  fami- 
lies— the  first  and  major  step  toward  fulfill- 
ing the  President's  10-year  housing  goals 
(PX.  90-448). 

2.  Civil  Rights — Prohibited  dlscrimlnaUon 
in  the  sale  or  rental  of  bousing  ("Fair  Hous- 
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lag"),  and  prohibited  interference  wltb  civil 
rights  protected  by  Federal  law  (PX.  90-284) . 

3.  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968 — Authorized  planning  and  action 
grants  to  improve  law  enforcement  at  the 
State  and  local  levels,  and  programs  of  re- 
search and  training  to  enhance  law  enforce- 
ment capabilities  (P.L.  90-351). 

4.  Gun  Control — Provided  controls  over 
Interstate  sales  of  handguns  and  destructive 
devices  and  provided  higher  standards  and 
increased  licensing  fees  for  dealers,  manu- 
facturers, and  Importers  of  firearms  (did  not 
provide  requested  controls  over  rifles  and 
shotguns)    (PX.  90-351). 

5  Juvenile  delinquency  control — Author- 
ized Federal  grants  or  contracts  to  assist  the 
courts,  correctional  systems,  primary  and 
secondary  school  systems,  and  communities 
In  the  prevention,  treatment,  and  control  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  (PX.  90-445). 

6  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
i96S— Provided  for  a  10  percent  surcharge, 
extended  auto  and  telephone  excise  taxes, 
and  accelerated  corporate  Income  tax  i>ay- 
ments — to  fight  inflation  (PX.  90-364). 

7.  Truth-in-Lending — Required  disclosure 
of  finance  charges  In  consumer  credit  trans- 
actions (PL.  90-321). 

8.  Jury  Selection  and  Service  Act  of  1968 — 
LTiproved  the  machinery  for  selection  of 
Federal  juries  to  assure  that  Juries  will  be 
selected  without  discrimination  as  to  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin,  or  eco- 
nomic status  (PX.  90-274) . 

9.  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  of  1968 — 
Authorized  a  comprehensive  program  of  re- 
search, education,  and  training  in  the  causes 
and  prevention  of  fires  and  injury  and  death 
resulting  from  fire   (PL.  259). 

10.  Special  Drawing  Rights  Act — Granted 
congressional  approval  for  changes  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  to  create  a  new 
form  of  international  reserves,  and  author- 
ized the  United  States  to  participate  In  ar- 
rangements for  use  of  the  new  special  draw- 
ing rights  (P.L.  90-340). 

11.  Removal  of  gold  cover — Eliminated  the 
requirement  that  each  Federal  safety  stand- 
ard for  the  transportation  of  natural  and 
other  gas  by  pipeline  and  for  pipeline  facili- 
ties (PL.  90-481). 

12  Extension  of  Export-Import  Bank  au- 
thority—Extended the  life  of  the  Bank  for 
five  years,  and  increased  loan  authority  to 
$13.5  billion  outstanding  at  any  time  (PL 
90-267). 

13  Increased  United  States  participation 
in  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank — 
Authorized  the  United  States  to  subscribe 
to  Its  share  of  increased  callable  capital  stock 
of  the  Bank   (PL.  90-325). 

14  Saline  Wofer— Authorized  appropria- 
tions of  $246  million  for  1969  to  carry  out 
proCTams  of  research  and  studies  on  saline 
water  (P.L.  90-297). 

15  Indian  Bill  of  Rights— Extended  and 
protects  the  rights  of  American  Indians  by 
guaranteeing  them  basic  constitutional  rights 
and  improving  the  administration  of  Justice 
on  Indian  reservations   (P.L.  90-284). 

16  Public  Television — Provided  authority 
for  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1969  to  sup- 
port the  activities  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  (PL.  90-294). 

17.  Child  Nutrition  and  School  Breakfast 
Program  Extension — Authorized  Federal  as- 
sistance for  certain  child  feeding  programs 
In  nonschool  situations  and  extended  the 
school  breakfast  program  for  three  years 
(PL.  90-302). 

18.  International  Gains  Agreement — Sta- 
bilizes annual  market  for  wheat  and  pro- 
vides for  large  multilateral  food  aid  pro- 
gram on  continuing  basis    (6/13/68). 

19.  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  Convention — Im- 
proves safety  standards  for  pkassenger  vessels. 

20.  D.C.  elected  school  board — Provided  for 
election  of  an  eleven-member  school  board 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  (PX.  90-282). 


21.  Narcotics  reorganization — Transferred 
the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
(Treasury)  and  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse 
Control  (HEW)  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
(Reorganization  Plan  ^1  of  1968). 

22.  Mass  Transportation  Reorganization 
Plan — Transferred  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  major  urban 
transportation  grant,  loan,  and  related  re- 
search functions  and  maintained  in  HUD 
leadership  in  comprehensive  planning  (June 
30,  1968). 

23.  Veterans  vocational  rehabilitation — 
Authorized,  for  the  first  time,  part-time  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  training  for  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  (P.L.  90-431). 

24.  Veterans  pensions  amendments — In- 
creased veterans  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  rates   (P.L.  90-275). 

25.  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
amendments — Provided  additional  monies  for 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  to 
acquire  outdoor  recreational  resources  (P.L. 
90-274). 

26.  Aircraft  noise  abatement — Provided  for 
standards  for  the  measurement,  and  regula- 
tions for  the  control  and  abatement,  of  air- 
craft noise   and  sonic   boom    (P.L.   90-411). 

27.  Higher  education  amendments — Ex- 
tends existing  higher  education  programs 
and  authorized  new  programs,  such  as  edu- 
cation for  the  public  service  and  special 
services  to  the  disadvantaged  (awaiting 
Presidential  action) . 

.28.  Vocational  education — Amends  the 
existing  vocational  educational  authorities 
and  authorizes  new  vocational  education  pro- 
grams to  bridge  the  gap  between  school  and 
work   (awaiting  Presidential  action). 

29.  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of 
1968 — Provides  for  Federal  Safety  standards 
for  the  transportation  of  natural  and  other 
gas  bv  pipeline  and  for  pipeline  facilities 
(PL.  90-481). 

30  Scenic  Trails — Established  a  national 
trails  system  to  preserve  and  develop  certain 
natural,  scenic  historic,  and  outdoor  recrea- 
tional areas — especially  near  the  Nation's 
urban  centers  (P.L.  90-643) . 

31.  Alcoholic  and  Tiarcotic  addict  rehabili- 
tation (Part  of  Health  Services  Amend- 
ments— Provides  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion and  staffing  of  community  facilities  for 
the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  alco- 
holics and  narcotic  addicts  (awaiting  Presi- 
dential action) . 

32.  Redwood  National  Park — Established  a 
Redwood  National  Park  of  not  to  exceed 
58,000  acres  In  California  to  preserve  pri- 
meval coastal  redwood  forests  for  the  pur- 
poses of  public  enjojrment  and  scientific 
study  (P.L.  90-545). 

33.  Agreement  on  the  Rescue  and  Return 
of  Astronauts — (Ratified  October  8.  1968). 

34.  North  Cascades  National  Park — .iitab- 
lished  a  1.184.000  acre  recreational  complex 
in  the  North  Cascade  Mountains  of  Wash- 
ington (P.L,  90-544). 

35.  Wholesome  Poultry — Extended  manda- 
tory inspection  to  poultry  products  in  Intra- 
state commerce  (P.L.  90-492) . 

36.  Health  Manpower  Act — Extended  and 
strengthened  programs  of  training,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  student  aid  programs 
for  health  manpower  (P.L.  90-490) . 

37.  Scenic  Rivers — Established  a  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system  to  protect  certain  rivers 
having  outstanding  scenic,  recreational,  geo- 
logic, fish  and  wildlife,  historic,  cultural 
or  other  values  (P.L.  90-542) . 

38  Food  Stamp  Authorization  Increase — 
authorized  appropriations  of  8315  million  for 
the  food  stamp  program  for  fiscal  year  1969 
(an  Increase  of  $90  million)  and  $340  mil- 
lion for  1970  (P.L.  90-91). 

Other  major  bills 

39.  Mount  Jefferson  Wilderness  (PX.  90- 
548). 

40.  San  Rafael   Wilderness    (PX.   90-271). 


41.  San  Gabriel  Wilderness   (PX.  90-318). 

42.  World  weather  program.  (S.  Con.  Res. 

67). 

43.  DC.  Air  PoUuUon  Control  Act.  (PX. 
90-440). 

44.  Vocational  rehabilitation.  (P.L.  90- 
391). 

45.  National  riot  Insurance.   (PX.  90-448). 

46.  Interstate  land  sales.  (P.L.  90-448). 

47.  Central  Arizona  project.  (PL.  90-537). 

48.  Flaming  Gorge  National  Recreation 
Area  (PL.  90-540). 

49.  National  Visitor  Center  FaclllUes  Act 
of  1968  (PX.  90-264). 

50.  Protection  of  major  candidates  (PX. 
90-331). 

51.  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  ex- 
tension (Awaiting  Presidential  action). 

52.  Commcxllty  Exchange  Act  amendments 
(PL.  90-258). 

53.  PX.  480  (Pood  for  Peace)  extension. 
(PX.  90-436). 

54.  CXinsolldated  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration amendments  (PL.  90-488) . 

55.  Standard  Reference  Eteta  (P.L.  90- 
396). 

56.  Metric  Sj-stem  study  (P.L.  90-472) 

57.  Extension  of  authority  to  call  up  re- 
serve units  (PX.  90-500) . 

58.  Federal  status  for  National  Guard 
technicians  (P.L.  90-486). 

59.  DC.  Revenue  Act  of  1968  (PX.  90-450). 

60.  DC.  Teacher  pay  Increase  (PL.  90-319) . 

61.  D.C.  Police  and  Firemen  pay  Increase 
(PL.  90-320). 

62.  Stockpile  disposal — beryl  ore  (PL.  90- 
478). 

63.  Health  Services  amendments  (Await- 
ing Presidential  action) . 

64.  National  Flood  Insurance  (P.L.  90- 
448). 

65.  National  Water  Commission  (P.L.  90- 
515). 

66.  Elected  Governor  of  Guam  (PL.  90- 
496). 

67.  Pish  protein  concentrate — authoriza- 
tion increase   (P.L.  90-549). 

63.  Missouri  River  Basin  projects  author- 
ization  (PL.  90-315). 

69.  Elected  Governor  of  Virgin  Islands 
(PL.  90-496). 

70.  Auto  theft  prevention  (Awaiting  Pres- 
idential action) . 

71.  Federal  magistrates  (Awaiting  Presi- 
dential action) . 

72.  Bank  Protection  Act  of  1968  (P.L.  90- 
389). 

73.  International  Center  (Awaiting  Presi- 
dential action). 

74.  OAS  Charter  amendments  (April  10, 
1968). 

75.  International  Coffee  Agreement  (June 
28,  1968). 

76.  USIA  Car«»r  Service  (P.L.  90-494). 

77.  Auto  Insurance  study  (P.L.  90-313). 

78.  High  speed  ground  transportation  pro- 
gram extension   (P.L.  90-423). 

79.  Veterans  Job  pr'orlty  (H.  Con.  Res.  705) . 

80.  Veterans  hon  oan  guarantee  increase 
(P.L.  90-301). 

81.  Foreign  aid  authorization  (Awaiting 
Presidential  action) . 

82.  Liberalized  export  loan  program  of 
Export-Import  Bank    (P.L.  90-390). 

83.  Addition  to  National  Gallery  of  Art 
(PL.  90-376). 

84.  Savings  and  Loan  Holding  Company 
amendments  (PL.  90-255). 

85.  Violence  Commission  Subpeona  Power 
(P.L.  90-338). 

86    Sea  Grant  Program  (P.L.  90-477) . 

87.  Federal  Voting  Assistance  to  Absentees 
(P.L.  90-344). 

88  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  (P.L. 
90-326) . 

89.  Foot  and  Mouth  Diseases  (PL.  90-388) . 

90.  Great  Swamp  (N.J.)  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  (S.  3379). 

91.  Preschool  Programs,  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren (H.R.  18763). 
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VICE  PRESroENT  SPEAKS  TO  AMER- 
ICAN LEOION  ON  ORDER  AND 
JUSTICE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Vice 
President  Hctiphrey  delivered  an  elo- 
quent and  Impassioned  speech  a  few 
weeks  ago  In  New  Orleans  on  one  of  the 
burning  issues  in  the  presidential  cam- 
I)algn — law  tmd  order. 

His  speech  was  frank  and  open.  As  the 
Vice  President  put  It: 

There  isn't  any  substitute  for  plain  talk. 
bone«t  talk  and  responsible  talk. 

And  the  Vice  President  is  a  master  at 
that. 

Vice  President  Huin»HRrr  said  it  very 
well  when  he  said : 

The  answer  does  not  lie  In  political  at- 
tacks on  our  courts,  or  on  our  laws,  or  on 
o\ir  law  enforcement  ofBclals.  You  dont  en- 
gender respect  for  the  law  by  demeaning  the 
institutions  that  provide  Justice  under  the 
law.  Tou  encourage  dlsresjiect  for  the  law 
when  that  happens. 

The  answer  lies  In  reasoned,  effective  action 
by  state,  local  and  federal  authorities,  each 
bearing  Its  share  of  the  burden,  each  exer- 
ctolng  IW.  rightful  responsibility  to  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  our  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Vice 
President's  speech  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 
An   Addriss   bt   thx  Honorabl*   Hub«it  H. 

HtTMPHRET,       DBMOCRATTC       CANDIDATT       FOB 

Pkxsident.  Bktoms  1968  National  Convin- 

TIO^f 

Thank  you:  thank  you  very  much.  Thank 
you.  Commander  Bill  Qalbralth. 

Members  of  The  American  Legion  and  Very 
Distinguished  Guests:  It  Isnt  often  that 
the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  Party  can 
be  Introduced  by  a  famed  and  respected 
Republican  Things  have  been  sort  of  gang- 
ing up  on  me  today,  anyway.  I  thought  for 
a  while  when  I  was  landing  out  at  the  air- 
port and  coming  here  to  greet  you  that  you 
Legionnaires  were  Just  trying  to  tell  me 
something  Stepping  off  the  plane  I  saw  that 
banker  from  Chicago,  Jack  Oleason.  I  saw 
Trial  Lawyers  Bacon  and  James  I  saw  Dan 
Foley,  and  then  I  ran  face  to  face  with  the 
FSI  and  "Deke"  DeLoach.  and  I  pleaded  not 
guilty. 

This  »  not  enough.  As  I  have  already  In- 
dicated to  you,  I  have  been  greeted  and  In- 
■troduced  by  your  distinguished  and  re- 
spected and  dedicated  Commander.  Bill  Qal- 
bralth, who  Is  a  good,  staunch  Republican. 

Nevertheless,  banker,  I  am  not  discour- 
aged I  learned  from  a  good  source  Just 
coming  through  the  hall  here  that  prob- 
ably tomorrow  you  will  elect  a  great  N.J. 
Democrat  Instead  of  him.  Bill  Doyle.  I  saw 
a  sign  right  up  over  there.  I  Just  want  to 
say  that  I  truthfully  hope  this  Is  a  sign  of 
good  things  to  come.  I  hope  this  Is  a  na- 
tional trend  that  you  are  setting  now. 

I  can  take  some  lessons  from  all  of  you 
delegates  and  Legionnaires.  I  remember  only 
two  years  ago  when  Eldon  James  was  your 
Commander:  the  Legion  got  Vietnam  vet- 
ersms  membership  eligibility  legislation 
through  both  houses  of  the  Congress  and 
on  the  desk  of  the  President  and  signed  by 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  all  In  one  day. 
Amazing! 

If  Hubert  Humphrey  can  do  half  as  good 
In  his  legislative  program,  I  wUl  consider  It 
a  great  success.  I  want  to  say  I  have  never 
Aeard  at  anything  like  It  In  my  sixteen  years 
In  the  Congreos.  How  you  did  It,  please  tell 
me.  We  can  use  It  again. 


While  I  am  here  with  you,  Mn.  Humphrey 
la  with  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary.  She 
generally  gets  the  beet  of  the  deal.  She  Is 
over  there  having  a  fine  visit. 

I  know  that  this  Is  the  beginning  event 
of  your  50th  Anniversary,  and  If  you  will 
pax  don  me  for  some  parochial  pride,  as  I  see 
the  standard  of  my  friends  from  Minnesota, 
I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  the 
inal  event  of  your  anniversary  celebration 
.nil  be  In  November  1969  In  Minneapolis.  I 
hope  I  will  be  able  to  attend  with  the  "Vice" 
out  of  me. 

I  come  to  serlous-mlhded  citizens,  serious- 
minded  leaders,  men  of  unquestioned  p>atrl- 
otlc  devotion,  conununlty  leaders,  to  talk  to 
you  about  some  serious  buslneea.  If  there  Is 
any  lesson  that  this  nation  of  ours  has 
learned  or  should  have  learned  In  the  past 
twenty  years — yes,  the  past  fifty  years — it  Is 
that  no  progress — social,  economic  or  politi- 
cal— can  be  made  without  conditions  of 
order. 

Let  me  put  it  another  way,  because  it 
cannot  be  restated  too  often:  Violence  at 
home,  aggression  abroad,  lawlessness  any- 
where, are  the  stepplngs tones  to  anarchy 
and  ultimately  lead  to  oppression.  We  Amer- 
icans are  a  free  people  and  you  have  helped 
keep  this  country  free.  We  believe  In  all 
that  democracy  stands  for — its  debate.  Its 
dlsc\is8lon.  Its  dissent.  And  so  I  say  to  you 
today:   Dissent,  yes.  Disorder,  no. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  fact  that  change 
is  the  prevailing  topic  of  the  time.  It  Is  al- 
ways such.  There  will  be  change  whether 
we  have  presidents  or  not;  it  Just  comes.  But 
If  that  change  Is  to  be  directed  In  positive 
and  constructive  channels,  then  It  must 
come  In  an  environment  of  law  and  of  mu- 
tual respect  among  people  and  among  na- 
tions. 

I  am  not  going  to  deliver  myself  of  a  dis- 
sertation on  International  policy  today.  You 
have  heard  from  the  Commanda'-ln-Chlef. 
You  know  my  views.  I  believe  In  strong  na- 
tional security,  because  without  strength 
there  Is  no  peace,  and  without  strength 
there  Is  no  security. 

I  believe  that  any  form  of  violence  threat- 
ens the  fabric  of  law  and  order:  and  I  be- 
lieve that  aggression,  wherever  It  takes  place. 
Is  dangerous.  And  I  believe  In  this  country 
keeping  Its  word  and  keeping  its  commit- 
ments. 

I  have  never  believed  that  peace  was 
served  through  appeasement,  and  I  have 
never  thought  it  was  served  through  dema- 
gogery.  The  highest  calling  of  statesmanship 
Is  a  Just  and  enduring  peace.  The  highest 
calling  today  Is  International  peace;  but 
that  win  not  be  obtained  by  the  wishing  for 
it  but  rather  through  the  sacrifice  and  work- 
ing for  It. 

I  have  said  from  many  a  platform — and  I 
repeat  It  here — that  the  Scriptures  say. 
"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers" — not  the 
talkers,  not  the  walkers,  nor  even  the  shoxit- 
ers.  but  the  makers.  And  the  making  of  peace 
is  hard,  courageous  business.  Sometimes  It 
comes  painfully,  even  as  It  comes  now  in 
Southeast  Asia  where  our  goal  Is  not  con- 
quest but  Justice,  where  our  goal  is  not 
dominion  but  self-determination,  and  where 
our  g^al  Is  not  war  but  peace.  I  think  It  Is 
time  for  Americans  to  stand  up  and  applaud 
our  goals  as  being  worthy  of  a  great  people. 

International  peace,  national  security,  na- 
tional development — these  are  three  funda- 
mental building  stones  of  a  better  order 
These  are  the  goals  of  your  America.  They 
are  the  goals  for  ourselves  as  they  are  goals 
for  others. 

My  topic  today  Is  limited  to  the  domestic 
scene.  I  want  to  speak  of  national  develop- 
ment and  our  national  security. 

Yes.  I  want  to  speak  of  what  our  Con- 
stitution calls  for — domestic  tranquility,  and 
to  secure  Justice.  I  believe  both  can  be 
obtained. 


Thirty-five  years  ago  Franklin  Roosevelt 
told  this  nation.  "The  only  thing  we  have  to 
fear  is  fear  Itself."  Today  fear  stalks  this 
land,  and  you  and  I  know  It.  The  fear  that 
comes  from  tension,  from  lawlessness  and 
crime,  the  fear  even  that  some  people  incite 
through  acts  of  demagoguery  and  extremism, 
through  acts  of  violence  and  subversion. 

Today  we  face,  above  all.  one  problem-  a 
problem  that  I  think  we  can  come  to  grips 
with  and  that  we  need  to  talk  about  as 
sensible  citizens — the  problem  of  lawlessness 
and  crime  i*our  land,  and  again  fear  is  the 
enemy  because  fear  paralyzes  us.  It  prevents 
us  from  rational  thought.  It  produces  more 
empty  slogans  than  it  does  hard  answers 
Pear  and  paralysis,  members  of  The  Amer- 
ican Legion,  are  not  worthy  of  America. 

We  are  known  as  a  nation  of  the  free  and 
the  brave,  and  we  are  known  as  a  nation  nf 
people  who  do  things,  governed  not  by  our 
fears  but  more  by  our  hopes;  and  we  trust 
in  practical  analysis  rather  than  the 
prophecies  of  doom  and  gloom. 

Crime  and  violence — we  know  we  think 
about  it.  It  Is  here  to  think  about;  and  it 
is  a  national  challenge  and  a  danger.  It  u 
not — and  let  me  make  It  clear — it  Is  not.  It 
should  not  be — and  you  ought  not  let  it  be — 
a  partisan  political  Issue,  because  it  is  not 
partisan.  Crime  affects  rich  and  poor,  black 
and  white.  Republican  and  Democrat,  third 
party,  fourth  party.  Independent,  or  who- 
ever It  may  be.  It  is  violence. 

I  could  stand  up  here  and  give  you  a  pretty 
good  partisan  speech  on  this,  but  it  woulUn  i 
add  up  to  much.  I  could  give  to  you  and 
recite  to  you  the  facts — and  they  are  facts— 
to  prove  that  crime  rates  are  highest  In 
states  that  have  Republican  governors,  and 
lowest  in  states  that  have  Democratic  gov- 
ernors. But  so  what?  What  does  that  prove? 
I  don't  believe  there  is  a  governor  In  this 
land  who  wants  crime,  and  I  don't  believe 
there  Is  a  mayor  who  does,  either. 

Who  is  responsible  for  crime?  It  Is  com- 
mitted by  criminals,  not  by  governors.  Re- 
publican or  Democrat,  and  not  by  President.!, 
and  not  by  Vice  Presidents,  and  not  even  by 
Attorneys  General.  Republican  or  Democrp.t. 
So  let's  stop  the  double-talk.  As  the  kids 
say.  let's  tell  it  like  it  is. 

Political  quibbling  and  election-year 
slogans  about  law  and  order  are  not  going 
to  lick  crime  or  stop  violence.  They  may  get 
votes,  but  they  don't  do  the  Job.  What  ■T.e 
need  is  a  massive,  unified,  nonpartisan,  na- 
tional canipalgn  to  meet  this  challenge — i 
national  citizen  government  campaign  com- 
mitment, first  to  respect  the  law,  to  teach 
It  in  our  homes,  in  our  schools,  in  our 
churches.  In  our  Legion,  every  place,  and 
then  a  program  to  enforce  the  law  fearlessly, 
and,  where  the  need  Is,  to  change  the  law. 
bvit  to  do  it  through  peaceful  processes. 

I  began  my  career  in  public  life  as  ths 
mayor  of  a  great  city,  a  lovely  city,  one 
that  you  have  visited  and  that  you  will  visit 
again.  I  think  I  know  a  little  bit  about 
jjollce  departments  and  what  It  means  to 
try  to  maintain  law  and  order. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  when  I  came  Into 
office,  Minneapolis  was  suffering  from  or- 
ganized crime,  and  it  is  no  secret  that  when 
I  left  four  years  later  to  go  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  organized  crime's  back  was 
broken  and  a  new  day  bad  come  to  that 
beautiful  city. 

So,  I  think  I  can  speak  to  you  with  some 
authority  and  some  experience.  I  did  nothing 
more  thrin  I  should  have  done,  and  there 
are  people  here  today  who  helped  make  it 
possible. 

My  prescription  was  this:  Be  fair.  Be  tough. 
Spend  enough  (that  Is  where  you  lose  some  of 
the  folks  along  the  way,  you  know)  and, 
above  all.  know  your  enemy. 

No  general  ever  goes  into  battle  (at  least  I 
hope  not)  without  all  the  Intelligence  he  can 
gather;  and  he  ought  not  go  Into  battle  with- 
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out  equipping  his  own  forces  to  meet  the 
enemy  on  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Who  is  the  enemy?  Where  Is  he?  How  Is  he 
supplied,  reinforced?  What  are  his  objectives? 
What  are  his  weak  points?  What  do  we  need 
to  beat  him? 

The  first  question  Is,  who  commits  most  of 
the  crime?  I  am  a  parent  and  so  are  you  par- 
ents, and  we  had  better  face  up  to  the  hard 
facts,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  because  most  of 
the  crime  Is  committed  by  Juveniles  and 
young  adults — even  serious  crime. 

Crime  rates  lor  adults  have  remained 
relatively  stable  these  past  years.  They  are 
still  high  but  they  are  relatively  stable;  In 
fact,  the  major  Increase  In  the  crime  rate 
since  1960  Is  caused  by  those  who  are  under 
18.  And  the  major  Increase  in  the  crime  rate 
from  1960  to  1960  was  caused  by  those  who 
were  under  18. 

What  does  this  tell  us  about  our  country 
and  our  Institutions  and  our  tactics?  I  sug- 
gest that  an  Important  part  of  the  answer  lies 
in  activities  designed  to  give  young  people, 
our  young  people,  not  somebody  else's — our 
young  people — positive  and  constructive  ac- 
tivities that  will  lead  them  away  from  the 
temptations  to  crime  and  lawlessness  and 
violence. 

Our  young  people  today  lack  a  great  deal. 
Many  a  home  today  is  not  really  a  home,  and 
many  a  father  today  cannot  do  what  my  fa- 
ther did  for  me — take  me  by  his  side  to  his 
business.  You  would  be  surprised.  General 
Motors,  Ford  Motor  and  others  Just  don't  ap- 
preciate having  you  bring  your  kids  along 
when  you  are  on  the  assembly  line,  and 
there  isn't  much  time  for  you  with  them.  So. 
we  need  to  look  to  new  programs  designed  to 
strengthen  family  ties. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  everything  we  do  In 
this  nation  from  here  on  out.  government 
or  private,  ought  to  be  related  to  the  welfare 
of  the  family  institution.  How  are  we  going 
to  protect  that  home?  How  are  we  going  to 
make  the  family  a  better  social  Institution? 
How  are  we  going  to  hold  that  family  to- 
gether? 

That  Is  the  way  we  ought  to  be  planning 
our  cities,  thinking  about  our  education,  our 
recreation,  our  present  welfare  system.  It  is 
a  disgrace.  It  often  destroys  rather  than 
fosters  family  life.  And  you  and  I  know  that 
It  needs  to  be  changed,  and  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  to  help  get  it  done. 

Most  of  our  schools  close  their  doors  at  4 
p  m.  You  own  them,  by  the  way,  but  they  are 
generally  closed  up  at  the  time  they  are 
needed  most,  and  particularly  on  weekends. 
Constructive  activities  after  classes  for  par- 
ents as  well  as  children  might  make  some 
sense.  I  think  so. 

More  extensive  day-care  centers  would  help 
mothers  who  are  on  relief  now  have  a  chance 
to  be  self-sustaining,  self-respecting  mothers, 
and  would  help  some  today  who  have  to  leave 
their  children  in  a  crowded  street  or  a  slum. 
It  would  help  them  have  a  healthy  environ- 
ment at  a  critical  time  for  the  youngsters  In 
their  lives. 

For  older  children  we  simply  must  provide 
a  wide  range  of  constructive  programs  in  the 
summer,  after  school  and  throughout  the 
year — and  The  American  Legion  has  taken  the 
lead.  The  police  Boj's  Clubs  around  the 
country  have  taken  the  lead.  You  know  what 
I  am  talking  about,  and  you  know  that  It 
makes  sense.  '^ 

My  fellow  Americans,  you  ought  to  take  the 
message  of  your  Juvenile  program  and  your 
young  jjeople's  program  to  every  community 
In  America,  not  only  to  the  Legion  but  to 
every  voluntary,  every  volunteer  organization 
in  this  land  before  It  Is  too  late. 

I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  working  with 
young  people.  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Youth  Opportunity.  I  have 
been  in  the  ghettos  and  the  slums  of  Amer- 
ica. I  have  been  to  every  one  of  our  major 
cities  with  few  exceptions.  The  Btoyor  of  this 
city.  Mayor  Schlro,  has  a  Youth  Coordinator 


right  here,  whom  I  met  today,  with  little  or 
no  resources,  my  fellow  Anierlcans.  We  have 
to  find  Jobs  for  teenagers  who  are  unem- 
ployed and  standing  on  street  comers. 

For  the  first  time  1,400,000  needy  teen- 
agers this  sununer  got  gainful  work  because 
somebody  cared,  because  you  helped — and 
the  Legion  has  helped.  This  great  organiza- 
tion stood  alongside  me  In  Washington  when 
we  launched  our  program.  We  didn't  have 
much  money,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  we 
had;  We  had  commitment:  we  had  determi- 
nation; and  we  said  we  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing. 

We  opened  up  8,000  new  playgrotuids  in 
this  country.  We  had  recreation  programs. 
Junior  Olympics,  in  fifty  of  the  major  cities. 
We  enlisted  the  help  of  top  athletes  In 
America  free  of  charge — young  men  and 
women  who  came  out  of  the  ghettos  to  be- 
come your  national  champions,  to  carry  the 
banner  of  America  Into  the  Olympics.  The 
children  of  the  poor,  to  bring  glory  to  Ameri- 
ca— they  have  been  helping  the  young  peo- 
ple of  this  country  this  summer,  and  I  think 
they  deserve  a  pat  on  the  back. 

Let  me  tell  you  this:  Given  an  even  chance, 
a  fair  break,  most  of  our  youngsters  will  not 
let  you  down — and  you  know  it  and  I  know 
It;  and  it  is  about  time  we  played  up  some  of 
their  activities  rather  than  always  having  to 
see  what  the  most  raucous,  the  most  outra- 
geous, the  most  extremist  of  the  group  does. 

Next,  where  Is  the  enemy?  Crime  affects  all 
of  U.S.  You  are  not  Immune  from  It.  None  of 
us  are.  Crime  rates  are  highest  aninng  the 
people  who  can  afford  it  the  least,  the  poor 
and  the  disadvantaged,  who  by  the  way 
commit  more  crime  and  who  also  suffer  more 
than  crime.  In  the  long  run  we  can  only  cut 
crime  by  getting  at  Its  causes — slums,  filth, 
deprivation,  bitterness,  unemployment,  run- 
down schools,  filthy  housing;  and  you  and  I 
know  that  that  kind  of  environment  breeds 
exactly  what  it  sotmds  like — trouble. 

This  is  where  crime  begins  in  most  in- 
stances, and  it  is  where  It  must  be  brought 
to  an  end.  It  isn't  as  if  we  didn't  know  where 
the  battlefield  is,  and  it  isn't  as  if  we  didn't 
know  who  the  enemy  Is.  We  are.  And  at  the 
same  time,  and  with  equal  commitment,  we 
must  press  the  battle  on  crime  itself  through 
enforcement  with  all  of  the  resources  at  our 
command. 

What  are  those  forces  at  our  command? 

First — and  I  am  going  to  speak  up  now  for 
a  group  in  this  nation  who  hasn't  had  a  pat 
on  the  back  for  a  long  time — first  of  all.  there 
are  the  front-line  forces  of  peace  and  se- 
curity In  this  country,  the  local  police  who 
carry  the  burden  of  our  battle  against  crime 
and  violence. 

I  wotild  like  to  have  each  Leglormalre  go 
home  to  his  respective  city  and  call  on  the 
mayor,  and  have  In  your  city  an  honor  day 
for  your  police  department.  Give  them  a  pat 
on  the  back  for  a  change. 

What  do  we  find  when  we  look  at  our  po- 
lice? We  find,  first  of  all,  that  they  have  been 
neglected  and  overlooked  and  short-changed 
for  a  long  time.  I  know  a  little  bit  about 
this.  When  I  became  mayor  of  my^  city  I 
found  my  police  officers  required  to  work 
52  hours  a  week  with  no  time  and  a  half,  and 
no  overtime.  When  I  left  they  had  a  40-hotu- 
week.  When  I  came  in  their  pay  was  terrible. 
When  I  left  It  was  at  least  doubled — which 
didn't  make  it  good. 

Our  pwllce  forces  are  undermanned,  and 
the  men  are  underpaid,  and  they  often  re- 
grettably undertralned. 

We  give  these  brave  men  one  of  the  most 
Important  Jobs  in  our  society.  Their  Job  at 
home  Is  as  Important  as  the  Job  of  our  sol- 
diers abroad.  Then  we  pay  them  on  the  aver- 
age of  two-thirds  of  what  is  necessary  to 
support  a  family  in  even  moderate  circum- 
stances. And  you  expect  to  have  law  en- 
forcement ! 

The  criminal  Is  pretty  well  heeled.  I  think 


we  had  better  equip  our  forces  of  law  en- 
forcement so  they  can  meet  the  enemy. 

We  make  them  the  agents  of  social  order, 
and  we  rightly  demand  that  they  behave 
lawfully  in  the  face  of  extreme  provocation 
from  lawbreakers.  But  we  rarely  give  these 
police  officers  the  kind  of  quality  training 
they  need  to  do  their  Jobs  effectively.  We 
don't  give  them,  in  many  Instances,  mod- 
ern technical  equipment.  We  even  tie  them 
up  with  clerical  work  totally  tinconnected 
with  the  business  of  preventing,  deterring 
or  detecting  crime. 

We  don't  adequately  ttaln  them  in  race 
relations  and  community  relations.  In  other 
words,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  Just  don't 
back  them  up.  That's  the  problem. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  we  don't 
often  have  the  kind  of  law  enforcement  we 
demand  and  that  we  deserve? 

I  am  going  to  do  something  about  this  If 
I  have  my  chance,  because  I  know  what  to 
do  about  It  because  I  have  done  something 
about  it.  I  do  not  come  here  to  talk  theory; 
I  come  here  to  talk  from  experience.  And 
I  am  going  to  put  the  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government,  for  the  first  time  on  a  major 
scale,  behind  our  local  police  forces  so  they 
can  do  their  Job. 

Let  me  divert  for  Just  a  minute  to  say 
something  that  Is  very  much  on  my  mind. 
I  spoke  of  this  to  a  fraternal  order  in  Wash- 
ington Just  last  Sunday — B'nai  B'rith.  I  said 
these  words  and  I  want  lo  share  them  with 
you  because  there  are  some  people  in  this 
country  today  who  think  the  way  you  settle 
things  Is  Just  by  being  militant,  :aid  then 
they  define  the  meaning  of  that  term. 

They  pick  and  choose  the  laws  that  they 
want  to  obey,  and  that  applies  to  black  and 
white  alike.  Let  me  make  it  very  clear  to 
this  audience  that  when  you  are  talking 
about  lawlessness  and  crime  and  violence, 
you  are  not  talking  about  the  other  guy — 
you  are  not  talking  about  the  black  or  the 
brown  or  the  red  or  the  white — you  are 
talking  about  all  of  us.  This  is  American 
crime,  uot  black  crime,  not  white  crime.  It 
is  our  crime. 

Grabbing  the  guns,  throwing  firebombs, 
discrediting  American  Institutions,  shooting 
people  down  In  cold  blood,  black  or  white. 
Violence,  looting,  sniping  and  burning. 
We  all  know  they  are  wrong;  they  are  Illegal; 
they  are  dastardly;  they  are  deadly  wrong, 
and  we  ought  not  be  having  a  lot  of  philo- 
sophical discussion  about  it.  We  can  and  we 
must  put  a  stop  to  it. 

We  cannot  tolerate  In  this  country  armed 
terrorist  bands,  black  or  white;  and  we  can- 
not tolerate  in  this  country  extremism,  black 
or  white.  It  is  wrong,  and  It  solves  nothing, 
and  it  destroys  everything  it  touches. 

This  nation  is  not  going  to  become  a  bet- 
ter country  by  those  who  either  seek  to  burn 
it  or  those  who  seek  to  use  repression  and 
repressive  measiu-es  upon  their  fellow  citi- 
zens so  they  can  have  their  way. 

This  America  belongs  to  that  great  ma- 
jority of  people  In  this  land  who  believe  that 
this  can  be  one  nation  and  under  God  and 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 

Our  courts  are  overworked  and  frequently 
understaffed.  TTieir  dockets  are  overcrowded. 
\Vhlle  it  is  a  favorite  pastime  for  some  speak- 
ers to  pick  on  the  courts,  any  of  you  ~ho 
have  ever  had  to  go  to  court  I  think  prefer 
that  you  have  a  system  of  Justice.  The  solu- 
tion is  to  give  the  courts  the  tools  to  do  their 
Job.  the  manpower,  and  I  Intend  to  do  just 
that. 

The  Federal  Government  can  -and  should 
support  training  and  recruitment  of  the 
necessary  court  personnel;  and  we  .")ught  to 
make  the  District  of  Columbia  a  model  of 
the  criminal  Justice  process  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  then  be  Judged  on 
what  we  do  when  we  have  federal  control 
and  federal  say-so. 

Now  a  word  quickly  about  our  correctional 
institutions. 
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I  wonder  how  many  of  m  realize  that  about 
95  c«nu  out  of  every  doUar  that  we  spend 
on  our  correctional  Inatltutlona  goee  for 
brick  and  mortar?  Just  custody?  Five  cenw 
out  of  every  dollar  goee  for  the  care,  the 
rehabilitation,  the  training  of  the  inmates, 
mnety-flve  cents  for  the  buUdlngs  and  the 
heat  and  the  water;  Ave  cents  for  their 
health,  their  education,  their  trmlnlng.  their 
rehabilitation. 

U  It  any  wonder  that  almoet  four  out  of 
every  Ave  of  thoee  who  have  ever  been  in  a 
penal  institution  are  repeaters?  Over  75  per- 
cent of  all  the  people  arrested  prove  to  be 
repeaters.  These  institutions  of  correcUon 
that  we  have  are  not  institutions  of  correc- 
tion— they  are  schools  for  crime  in  many, 
many  instances;  and  that  need*  to  be  stopped, 
and  It  win  be. 

You  say,  "What  would  you  do  about  It' 
Well.  I  would  take  the  reports  which  your 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  knows, 
which  your  National  Crime  Commlaslon 
knows,  and  which  this  Legion  knows,  and 
I  would  put  those  reporu  to  work.  I  would 
propose  that  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  first  time.  In  a  big  way,  provide  assist- 
ance to  our  state  and  local  correctional  In- 
stitutions to  do  a  better  Job  in  federal  peni- 
tentiaries . 

Tou  sayj^t  coeta  money?  It  coete  more  not 
to  do  it.  It  costs  money  to  stay  well;  It  costs 
more  money  to  go  to  the  hospital.  It  coets 
money,  my  frtends.  to  keep  healthy:  it  coets 
more  to  die.  I  dont  know  that  you  can  do 
anything  without  having  It  cost  you  some 
money.  It  Is  a  question  of  what  you  want 
to  spend  It  for.  I  prefer  to  spend  mine  on 
living,  not  on  dying.  I  prefer  to  spend  mine 
on  helping. 

So.  I  would  propoee  the  assistance  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  vital  work  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  crime  prevention  to  profeeslonal 
standards. 

Let  me  summarize  for  you. 
On  this  Issue  of  crime  I  have  tried  to  be 
as  frank  and  open  and  nonpartisan  as  one 
can  be.  There  Isn't  any  substitute  for  plain 
talk,  honest  talk  and  respwnslble  talk;  so  I 
put  It  frankly  and  bluntly  so  you  may  un- 
derstand: 

Rioting,  burning,  sniping,  mugging,  traffic 
In  narcotics,  which  is  a  scourge  in  this  coun- 
try, and  disregard  for  the  law,  are  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  anarchy.  They  must  and  they 
can  be  stopped  If  we  want  to.  And  I  put  It 
responsibly  again  to  this  very  mature  au- 
dience : 

The  answer  does  not  lie  In  political  at- 
tacks on  our  courts,  or  on  oxir  laws,  or  on 
our  law-enforcement  officials.  You  don't  en- 
gender respect  for  the  law  by  demeaning  the 
institutions  that  provide  Justice  under  the 
law.  You  encourage  disrespect  for  the  law 
when  that  happens. 

The  answer  lies  In  reasoned,  effective  ac- 
tion by  state,  local  and  federal  authorities, 
each  bearing  Its  share  of  the  burden,  each 
exercising  Its  rightful  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  property  of  our  citizens. 
We  do  not  want  a  police  state.  I  want  to 
forewarn  you  that  in  our  anxiety  for  law 
and  order,  don't  make  your  big  government 
bigger  and  bigger  with  bigger  policemen  at 
the  federal  level.  Law  and  order  Is  a  local 
responsibility  with  the  help  of  federal  as- 
sistance, but  this  big  central  government  of 
ours  Is  big  enough  today  without  a  na- 
tional police  force. 

The  safety  and  security  of  our  people  does 
not  require  that.  We  do  not  want  a  police 
state;  but  we  must  have  a  state  of  law  and 
Justice.  I  say  the  time  therefore  has  come 
for  us  to  support  our  local  police:  to  support 
them  In  action  and  not  with  slogans:  to 
support  them  with  better  salaries  so  they 
can  raise  their  families  In  security  and  dig- 
nity; to  support  them  with  better  training 
so  they  can  have  the  skills  that  they  need 
to  flght  crime;  to  support  them  with  better 
equipment. 


We  must  support  our  police  with  effective 
gun  control  legislation,  starting  right  in  your 
home  town  right  at  the  local  level,  because 
that  Is  where  you  need  to  start  It;  and  in 
cities  with  weak  gun  laws  the  murder  rate 
Is  double  as  compared  to  thoee  cities  that 
have  effective  and  strong  gun  laws. 

We  need  to  support  our  police  by  building 
communities  and  neighborhoods  of  law  ob- 
servance, where  citizens  obey  the  law  will- 
ingly because  the  law  U  Just  and  fair  and 
because  their  Uvea  have  meaning  and  oppor- 
tunity—and that  Is  the.  other  side.  That 
means  Jobs  for  the  Jobless. 

By  the  way.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  this 
richest  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
that  has  more  to  do  with  than  any  nation 
ever  dreamed  possible,  ought  to  make  It  a 
matter  of  national  commitment  that  any 
person  who  Is  willing  and  able  to  work  ought 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  work:  that  Jobs 
ought  to  be  provided  in  private  enterprise, 
and  If  they  can't  be  we  ought  to  find  some 
other  way  to  put  them  to  work  rather  than 
have  them  on  welfare. 

What  this  nation  needs  today  Is  a  spirit 
of  community — neighborhoods  filled  with 
neighbors  rather  than  neighborhoods  filled 
with  strangers.  And  in  the  end  we  must  sup- 
port our  police  with  dollars  as  well  as  reso- 
lutions— with  dollars  as  well  as  with  sense — 
because  all  of  theee  things  are  not  cheap. 

Yes,  bumper  sUckers  are  right,  and  I  have 
seen  them  all  over  America:  "Support  Your 
Local  Police."  But  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
the  man  who  is  not  willing  to  support  our 
police  with  the  money  It  takes  to  do  the 
Job  IS  fooling  himself  and  trying  to  fool 
somebody  else,  and  really  Is  fooling  his 
family. 

There  Is  no  way  to  get  national  security 
cheap,  and  there  Is  no  way  to  have  law 
and  order  cheap,  and  there  Is  no  way  to 
flght  crime  cheaply.  You  either  pitch  in  and 
flght  it.  and  mobilize  against  It.  or  you  lose 
the  law.  I  call  upon  you  to  stand  for  a  real 
commitment. 

I  think  It  Is  time  for  a  moratorium  on 
the  emotion  and  passion  that  surrounds  this 
Issue.  I  know  of  no  Important  pwUtlcal  leader 
or  legitimate  Institution  of  this  country  op- 
posing law  and  order,  and  the  attacks  on 
individual  political  leaders  In  our  Institu- 
tions do  not  serve  the  cause  of  either  law 
or  order.  They  serve  to  break  down  the  con- 
fldence  In  the  very  rule  of  law  vital  to  this 
country. 

The  only  question  about  civil  peace  in  your 
America  and  mine  Is  this:  How  do  we  best 
get  It?  I  have  given  you  a  few  of  my  sug- 
gestions today,  and  what  I  think  is  a  rea- 
soned message.  I  guess  my  final  summing  up 
will  be  this; 

Civil  peace  Is  made  up  of  two  equal  parts — 
order  and  Justice.  A  safe  society  and  a  Just 
society.  The  two  go  together,  and  you  can't 
separate  them.  And  thoee  who  say  you  can 
either  don't  understand  what  is  going  on  or 
they  mislead  you. 

People  must  obey  the  law.  and  the  law 
must  be  enforced.  At  the  same  time,  people 
must  feel  that  the  society  of  law  In  which 
they  live  offers  them  Justice  In  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word. 

So  we  have  to  keep  moving  on  both  fronts. 
I  appeal  to  you  today  as  one  of  the  spokes- 
men for  this  country  and  a  political  party — 
I  appeal  not  to  your  fears  ( we  all  have  them) . 
but  that  Is  not  my  appeal.  I  appeal  to  your 
reason.  I  ask  you  to  vote  your  hopes,  not 
your  hearts.  I  ask  you  to  Join  me  In  a  testa- 
ment to  this  country. 

We  have  many  people  today  who  pride 
themselves  on  selling  our  country  short. 
Some  people  try  to  sUnd  tall  by  cutting 
others  down.  Some  people  would  have  you 
believe  that  this  naUon  la  sick  because  they 
see  It  through  their  own  confused  eyes.  Some 
people  would  have  you  believe  that  the  fer- 
ment and  the  turbulence  that  we  have  today 
means  we  have  lost  our  course. 


I  would  have  you  believe  that  America  U 
not  sick,  that  America  Is  growing— a  young 
nation,  itot  having  lost  its  way,  my  friend, 
but  a  great  nation  that  Is  searching  for  a 
better  way,  which  has  always  been  our  way. 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSONS    WAR 
AGAINST  POVERTY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
months  ago.  a  national  news  story  told 
of  a  young  nian  who  was  leaving  his 
$20,000  a  year  job  as  a  chef  for  the  men 
serving  on  the  DEW  line.  He  was  going 
to  Paris  to  take  a  special  course  In  gour- 
met cooking.  Then  he  planned  to  return 
to  open  his  own  restaurant. 

Not  an  unusual  story  In  this  land  of 
opportunity.  But  In  this  case  there  was 
a  difference.  One  year  before,  that  boy 
had  been  unemployed:  a  dropout,  with 
no  marketable  skill.  Now  he  Is  in  a  top 
economic  bracket — with  a  skill  highly 
In  demand.  A  child  of  poverty,  he  had 
joined  the  Job  Corps. 

In  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  there  was  a  criti- 
cal shortage  of  hospital  workers — and  a 
critically  large  number  of  unemployed. 
Through  work  experience  programs,  more 
than  150  men  and  women  were  placed 
in  career  fields  In  local  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes.  Hospital  supervisors  said 
that  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  had 
made  the  difference. 

In  St.  Louis,  a  group  of  business  lead- 
ers organized  themselves  Into  a  commit- 
tee called  Work  Opportunities  Unlimited. 
Through  their  efforts,  more  than  2.000 
Job  opportimities  have  been  opened  for 
previously  unemployed  men  and  women 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  succeeses 
In  the  war  on  poverty.  We  are  so  ac- 
customed to  thinking  in  terms  of  dollars : 
of  obligations;  of  expenditures — that  we 
sometimes  neglect  to  think  of  the  human 
lives  these  flgtires  represent.  We  speak 
of  the  $4  billion  spent  on  the  Economic 
Opportunity  programs  since  1964,  but; 
we  seldom  stop  to  think  that  this  money 
has  broken  the  shackles  of  poverty  for 
9  million  Americans.  Before  these  pro- 
grams were  enacted  there  wtis  nothing 
ahead  for  them  except  misery  and  des- 
pair. Now  their  lives  have  been  changed 
completely.  And  Instead  of  being  burdens 
to  society  and  themselves,  they  are  con- 
structive, contributing  citizens. 

We  know  that  In  many  places.  In  our 
cities  and  in  rural  areas,  thousands  of 
families  have  been  on  welfare  or  relief 
for  three  generations.  Poverty  breeds 
poverty.  Despair  breeds  despair.  And  chil- 
dren become  adults — live  and  die  know- 
ing nothing  but  the  routine  of  the  wel- 
fare check  and  the  frustration  of  no  skill, 
no  job.  no  chance. 

The  passage  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  was  not  so  much  a 
change  In  our  awareness  of  poverty,  or 
our  compassion  for  the  poor,  as  It  was  a 
totally  new  approach  to  a  national  solu- 
tion to  poverty. 

Under  President  Johnson,  the  Nation 
placed  the  elimination  of  poverty  at  the 
top,  not  the  bottom  of  its  list  of  priori- 
ties. The  President  said: 

Any  kind  of  poverty  will  be  a  concern  of 
this  Administration. 

In  framing  the  orlgliml  legislation,  it 
was  decided  that  hand-outs  of  money 
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or  of  food,  or  of  clothing  were  not  a 
permanent  solution  to  poverty  at  all.  A 
check  could  never  substitute  for  a  skill, 
A  dole  could  never  teach  a  man  to  read ; 
or  provide  a  child  with  knowledge  of  a 
different  kind  of  world  or  give  a  teenager 
a  job  so  he  could  stay  In  school. 

We  recognized  that  poverty  was  not 
so  much  a  \&ck.  of  money — as  it  was  a 
complete  absence  of  hope  for  a  chauige. 
So  the  v/ax  on  poverty  was  framed  in 
such  a  way  that  if  a  person  was  willing 
to  enlist — he  would  be  given  the  chance 
to  hope  for  a  better  life  through  his  own 
efforts. 

It  is  disturbing  to  me  that  4  years  after 
the  Econcwnic  Opportunity  Act  legisla- 
tion was  passed ;  4  years  after  Job  Corps 
and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and 
Work  Experience  and  manpower  pro- 
grams and  Community  Act  and  Head- 
start  began  to  touch  and  change  the  lives 
of  millions;  there  are  still  those  who  be- 
llve  the  war  on  poverty  is  simply  the  old 
welfare  system,  and  that  its  programs 
are  just  another  form  of  relief. 

The  facts  are  almost  precisely  the  op- 
posite. None  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity programs  Is  a  dole  or  even  gives  a 
cash  subsidy  for  simply  being  poor.  Elach 
is  designed  to  provide  a  permanent  exit 
from  poverty,  if  the  Individual  Is  willing 
to  accept  responsibility,  to  agree  to  work, 
and  seize  the  opportunity  offered. 

For  those  who  cannot  read  or  write 
there  are  programs  of  literacy  training. 

For  those  who  have  no  trade  or  no 
skills,  there  are  training  programs  for 
jobs  in  private  industry  sis  well  as  In 
public  Institutions  like  schools  and  hos- 
pitals. 

For  those  who  lack  the  knowledge  of 
homemaklng,  purchasing,  credit,  install- 
ment buying,  proper  diet  control,  there 
are  courses  available  in  hundreds  of 
neighborhood  centers  throughout  the 
country. 

Instead  of  being  just  another  welfare 
program,  the  war  on  poverty  Is  antlwel- 
fare.  Instead  of  perpetuating  a  cycle  of 
dependency,  the  war  on  poverty  teaches 
independence  and  pride. 

The  Job  Corps  boy  or  girl  must  volun- 
teer to  leave  home,  go  to  a  center,  learn 
a  trade,  get  a  job  and  stay  on  that  job. 
That  takes  guts  and  determination.  But 
the  end  result  is  a  taxpayer  Instead  of 
a  taxeater.  One  himdred  thousand  yoimg 
men  and  women  have  chosen  this  route 
out  of  poverty  and  they  are  well  on  their 
way. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  does 
not  pay  wages  for  laziness  or  leaf  raking. 
It  demands  regular  attendance,  satisfac- 
tory performance,  and  the  will  to  self-im- 
provement. More  than  a  half  million 
young  Americans  have  volunteered  to 
follow  this  route. 

Even  a  program  like  Headstart  Is  more 
than  day  care,  more  than  babysitting  on 
a  glorified  scale.  Parents  of  Headstart 
children  participate,  they  learn  about 
their  children,  and  how  to  become  better 
parents.  They  become  partners  In  the 
progress  of  their  children  from  preschool 
through  school  Itself.  And  more  than  2 
million  children  and  their  parents  have 
chosen  to  take  this  route. 

The  framers  of  this  historic  legislation 
decided  to  reverse  both  welfare  depend- 
ency and  Washington  dependency  at  the 


same  time.  And.  so  the  entire  thrustT>f 
the  Ekionomlc  Opportunity  programs  is 
local.  The  people  who  make  the  decisions, 
who  design  the  specific  projects,  who 
handle  the  money  and  the  programs  are 
neighbors.  Washington  pools  the  nation- 
al experience,  shares  successes,  sets 
guidelines.  But  it  is  the  local  commimity 
which  has  ultimate  responsibility  for 
what  it  does  with  the  funds  provided. 

As  President  Johnson  said  at  the  out- 
set of  the  program : 

The  War  on  Poverty  will  not  be  won  In 
Washington.  It  mtist  be  won  in  the  field — 
In  every  private  home,  every  public  ofHce, 
from  the  courthouse  to  the  White  House. 

And  this  pledge  has  been  faithfully 
carried  out. 

To  liberals  this  may  sound  conserva- 
tive. To  conservatives  it  may  sound  in- 
credible. But  it  is  true.  More  than  1,000 
Community  Action  Agencies  now  exist,  in 
every  State  of  the  Union.  More  than 
3,000  counties  are  operating  war  on  pov- 
erty programs.  And  the  number  of  Fed- 
eral ofQcials  who  staff  these  agencies 
and  help  operate  these  programs  Is  zero. 
The  OEO  has  never  had  more  than  1,300 
Headquarters  or  regional  CAP  person- 
nel to  assist  in  the  grant  process,  to  help 
communities  develop  their  applications, 
to  monitor  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  programs.  The  whole  approach  has 
been  antibureaucratic  and  has  kept  the 
action  in  the  grassroots  where  It  belongs. 

Today  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
role  of  the  private  sector  In  creating 
economic  opportunity  for  the  poor.  This 
vital  p>artnershlp  between  Grovemment 
and  industry  was  blueprinted  by  the  war 
on  poverty.  From  its  inception  4  years 
ago,  businessmen  have  helped  organize 
and  operate  the  various  components  au- 
thorized under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act. 

Some  of  America's  most  distinguished 
business  and  labor  leaders  sit  in  the 
Business  Leadership  Advisory  Council 
and  the  Labor  Advisory  Council  of  the 
OEO. 

Corporations  like  G.E.,  Westinghouse, 
rrr,  Litton,  Xerox,  and  many  others  nm 
Job  Corps  Centers  under  contract  with 
the  Government.  What  they  are  doing; 
the  materials  they  have  developed:  the 
resources  they  have  tapped;  are  now 
spreading  to  other  programs  and  other 
areas  of  training  and  education.  Over 
3,000  business  and  professional  men  sit 
on  the  boards  of  local  Community  Action 
Agencies  and  lend  their  skills  to  neigh- 
borhood projects. 

The  American  Bar  Association  and 
the  National  Bar  Association  work  with 
the  OEO  in  the  continuing  shaping  and 
development  of  neighborhood  legal  serv- 
ices programs.  The  American  Medical 
Association  has  helped  in  the  establish- 
ment of  more  than  45  neighborhood 
health  centers  to  serve  the  poor. 

Private,  nonprofit  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations sponsor  more  than  5.000  VISTA 
Volunteers  w-ho  work  with  the  poor  right 
where  they  live. 

Opportunities  industrialization  centers 
In  18  locations  throughout  the  United 
States  are.  In  effect,  working  partner- 
ships between  the  Federal  Government, 
the  local  community,  and  private 
business. 


And  there  are  literally  hundreds  more 
examples  which  could  be  cited  In  pro- 
grams ranging  from  housing  develop- 
ment corporations  to  Headstart  centers. 

In  the  course  of  launching  so  many 
programs,  for  so  many  people  in  so  many 
places  mistakes  have  been  made.  Money 
has,  at  times,  been  spent  unwisely  or 
with  little  effect. 

But  as  we  look  at  the  fine  record  of 
the  war  on  poverty,  we  cannot  help  but 
take  pride  in  its  fine  accomplishments. 

With  a  4-year  total  expenditure  equal 
to  one-third  our  annual  budget  for  wel- 
fare, the  war  on  poverty  has  done  much 
to  make  welfare  obsolete.  It  has  demon- 
strated that  the  poor  do  not  want  to  be 
poor  and  will  help  themselves  climb  out 
of  poverty  if  the  right  ladders  are 
provided. 

It  has  returned  responsibility  and  con- 
trol to  the  States,  the  counties,  and  the 
communities  of  America  which  had 
begun  to  lose  faith  In  their  capiclty  to 
solve  their  own  problems. 

It  has  given  children  a  Headstart  and 
a  follow  through.  It  has  given  older 
people  a  chance  to  serve  in  programs  like 
Poster  Grandparents — restoring  them  to 
pride  and  usefulness.  And  for  millions  of 
Americans  who  want  to  work,  who  want 
to  learn,  who  do  not  want  to  be  wards 
of  welfare,  it  has  provided  job  training 
and  the  dignity  of  employment. 

When  the  individual  and  his  commu- 
nity have  the  initiative  to  work  out  their 
own  destinies  with  the  help  of  Federal 
resources  this  Is  creative  Federalim. 
This  is  conservatism  at  its  best  because 
it  conserves  the  best  values  of  America. 
The  self-reliance  of  the  Individual.  The 
dedication  of  the  volunteer:  The  belief 
that  government  can  work  best  for 
people  when  it  Is  nearest  the  people. 

That  Is  our  dream.  Now,  it  Is  no  longer 
an  impossible  dream.  Working  together 
In  the  pattern  developed  so  successfully 
by  the  war  on  poverty,  all  of  us,  in  gov- 
ernment, in  the  cities,  on  the  farms,  all 
of  us  will  help  make  this  dream  come 
true. 


STEEL  LAYOFFS  INDICATE  NEED 
FOR  QUOTAS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 16  of  last  year  I  Introduced  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Orderly  Trade  Act  with 
Senator  Dirksen  and  34  other  Senators 
as  cosponsors.  I  described  it  then  as 
"a  moderate  quota  bill."  since  it  is  one 
which  would  limit  Imports  in  any  year 
to  nearly  10  percent  of  the  total  con- 
sumption in  the  immediately  preceding 
3  years  as  a  base  period.  These  are  facts 
which  I  noted  then : 

In  the  past  10  years  steel  exports  have 
dropped  from  5.3  million  tons  annually 
to  l."?  million  tons. 

In  those  same  10  years — 1957-66— do- 
mestic steel  consumption  rose  from  76 
to  99  million  tons  annually.  But  this  30- 
percent  increase  was  accompanied  by 
a  32-percent  decline  in  steel  exports. 

Eleven  million  tons  of  steel  was  im- 
ported in  1966.  supplying  10.9  percent  of 
domestic  consumption. 

World  capacity  outside  the  United 
States  in  those  10  years  increased  by  254 
million  tons,  which  exceeded  world  de- 
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mand  outside  the  United  States  by  55 
million  tons  In  1967. 

Our  steelworkers  avereiged  In  1966 
$4.63  an  hour,  including  fringe  benefits. 
The  corresponding  figures  for  the  Eu- 
ropean steel  community  are  $1.75  and  foi 
Japan  just  over  $1. 

Steel  from  abroad  is  sold  at  prices 
averaging  20  percent  below  those  of 
domestic  companies. 

The  trade  deficit  in  steel  in  1966  was 
almost  $1  billion;  at  the  same  time  our 
balance-of-pajmaents  deficit  was  about 
$1.4  billion. 

Mr.  President,  since  that  bill  was  in- 
troduced the  situation  has  deteriorated 
further.  We  have  seen  the  result  of  fears 
that  the  Industry  would  endure  a  strike, 
with  more  steel  users  turning  to  foreign 
steel  sources  as  a  hedge  against  Ameri- 
can unavailability.  Each  time  this  hap- 
pens, more  steel  imports  continue  as  a 
residue  of  the  temporary  situation,  which 
In  this  instance,  of  course,  did  not  re- 
sult in  the  strike  many  anticipated. 

I  noted  last  year,  in  that  same  speech: 

steel  imports  are  shrinking  employment 
oppgrtunltles  In  the  steel  Industry.  About 
6,400  people  are  now  employed  In  our  steel 
plants  for  every  million  tons  of  flnlahed  prod- 
ucts shipp>ed  in  a  year.  An  additional  1,300 
persons  axe  Involved  In  coal  and  ore  mining 
and  transportation.  Thus  every  million  tons 
of  domestic  steel  mill  products  shipped 
means  employment  for  approximately  7,700 
Americans. 

I  further  noted  that  11  million  tons  of 
steel  from  abroad  sold  here  in  1966 
meant  the  export  of  some  69,000  jobs  in 
basic  steel  and  14.000  jobs  In  supporting 
Industries  as  I  have  mentioned.  These  are 
eqiUvalent  to  all  the  jobs  at  Republic 
Steel  and  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  com- 
bined— our  third  largest  and  eighth 
largest  steel  producers. 

To  bring  matters  up  to  date,  in  1967 
the  Imports  became  11.5  million  tons, 
and  predictions  by  the  industry  place 
foreign  imports  at  18  million  tons  in  this 
calendar  year  or  1968.  Thus  In  2  years 
we  have  exported  another  7,700  Amer- 
ican jobs. 

Today  there  are  extensive  layoffs  in  the 
steel  industry.  Steel  output  last  week  was 
22  percent  below  the  figure  for  a  year  ago. 
Employment  is  down  by  11  percent  from 
the  July  peak  of  588.000,  and  the  indus- 
try is  saying  that  by  the  end  of  the  year 
layoffs  could  reach  100.000,  which  is  more 
than  17  percent  of  the  steel  industry's 
labor  force  in  this  country. 

These  last  facts  about  the  current  sit- 
uation and  the  future  prospect  are  noted 
in  a  Wall  Street  Journal  article  by 
Thomas  L.  Ehrich  in  today's  issue  of  that 
paper.  The  situation  is  more  serious  than 
it  was  when  I  introduced  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Orderly  Trade  Act.  The  implica- 
tions were  more  completely  analyzed  and 
considered  in  a  special  study  prepared 
for  the  Finance  Committee  as  authorized 
on  July  28.  1966.  pursuant  to  my  efforts 
for  adoption  of  Senate  Resolution  149 
of  the  89th  Congress,  calling  for  such  a 
study.  I  am  gratified  to  note  that  the 
523-page  study,  titled  "Steel  Imports." 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  committee  and 
released  on  December  19  of  last  year,  has 
now  been  authorized  for  reprinting  as  a 
Senate  docimient.  In  the  "Sununary  of 
Conclusions"  to  be  found  on  page  xxill 


of  the  study  which  was  prepared  during 
a  leave  of  absence  by  Dr.  Robert  M. 
Weidenhammer  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  Graduate  School  of  Business, 
a  frequent  steel  consultant  to  private  and 
Government  groups,  there  appears  this 
warning: 

If  the  trends  Indicated  above  persist,  the 
Nation  must  be  prepared  to  see  steel  Imports 
ultimately  reach  such  high  percentages  of 
the  markets  for  certain  steel  products  as  to 
render  them  unprofitable  for  the  domestic 
industry  to  make. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  untmlmous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  may  appear  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
tis  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  10,  1968] 
Drive  for  Curbs  on  Steel  Imports  Quickens 

AS  Deolinino  Demand  Causes  More  Lat- 

OFFS 

(By  Thomas  L.  Ehrich) 

Ptttsburoh. — As  layoffs  follow  slumping 
demand  In  the  steel  industry,  producers  are 
stepping  up  their  drive  for  protectionist  legis- 
lation against  foreign  Imports. 

They  say  the  loss  of  steelworker  jobs  is  a 
more  potent  argument  with  Congress  and  the 
Administration  for  excluding  foreign  steel 
than  are  industry  profit  problems. 

When  a  questioner  at  a  recent  political 
meeting  asked  Sen.  Clark  (D..  Pa.)  what  he 
would  do  about  "Imports  that  are  chopping 
American  Jobs."  the  Senator  gave  a  reply  that 
many  steel  men  think  typifies  the  warming 
attitude  toward  protectionism  of  even  such 
liberal  legislators  as  Sen.  Clark.  "I  have  to  be 
convinced  each  time."  he  said,  that  such 
legislation  won't  simply  "benefit  wealthy 
stockholders — and  In  the  case  of  steel.  I  have 
been." 

At  least  part  of  his  current  sympathy  for 
protectionism  could  have  come  from  the  com- 
bined exhortations  on  the  subject  from  Big 
Steel  and  the  United  Steelworkers  union.  An 
optimistic  union  official  cites  some  other  un- 
expected support  for  Import  quotas  from 
Democrats  in  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
Congressional  delegations. 

"A    LOT    or   UNHAPPINESS" 

"There's  going  to  be  a  lot  of  worker  unhap- 
plness  about  being  off  the  Job  while  all  these 
imports  are  coming  In,"  says  Robert  E.  Wil- 
liams, president  of  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co..  the  big  Youngstown.  Ohio,  steelmaker. 
Industry  forecasts  put  foreign  Imports  at  18 
million  tons  this  year,  up  from  11.5  million 
tons  in  1967.  The  large  Import  volume  for 
this  year  reflects  hea^-y  stockpiling  as  a  strike 
hedge,  but  mills  look  for  Imports  of  about  17 
million  tons  next  year  unless  restrictive  laws 
are  passed. 

Although  the  nation's  steel  output  last 
week  was  22%  below  year-earlier  levels,  it 
turned  upward  from  the  week  before  by  1.1%. 
the  biggest  week-to-week  gain  since  last 
March,  according  to  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  a  trade  group  Steelmakers 
nevertheless  are  saying  that  lay  offs  could 
reach  100.000  by  year-end,  or  more  than  17% 
of  the  industry's  labor  force.  One  source  as- 
serts that  steel  employment  has  already 
slumped  11%  from  the  July  peak  of  588,000. 

Unemployment  like  that,  steel  men  say. 
Impresses  Congressmen  with  the  effect  that 
Imported  steel  can  have  on  American  workers. 

Opponents  of  protectionism  argue  that  by 
artlflclaUy  supporting  the  ijrlce  of  steel,  a 
basic  commodity,  protective  legislation  im- 
poses its  own  hardship  on  workers,  forcing 
up  prices  of  the  goods  they  buy  and  fueling 
an  already  painful  Inflation. 

UNEMPLOTMENT    ISSUE    IS    SIGNIFICANT 

Steelmakers  say  the  issue  of  unemploy- 
ment, which  they  attribute  to  Imports,  gains 


added  Importance  in  view  of  the  close  battle 
on  protectionist  legislation  they  expect  when 
the  9l8t  Congress  convenes  In  January.  Steel 
men  concede  that  If  unemployment  recedes, 
or  perhaps  falls  to  develop  in  the  magnitude 
they  expect,  the  issue  will  lose  Its  impact  as 
an  antl-lmport  argument.  But  they  feel  that 
expected  Republican  gains  in  Congress  could 
put  protectionist  legislation  across,  and  they 
say  odds  are  heavy  that  steel  unemployment 
will  last  well  into  1969. 

Steel  men  say  foreign  steel  makers  could 
thwart  a  quota  drive  by  offering  voluntary 
restraints  on  sales  in  the  U.S.  Should  foreign 
mills  suggest  a  package  that  pleases  Congress, 
even  without  satisfying  the  domestic  In- 
dustry, renewed  efforts  for  legislative  protec- 
tion will  make  little  headway,  some  officials 
predict. 

So  far,  Japanese  mills  have  offered  to  hold 
their  annual  increase  In  deliveries  to  the  US. 
to  7% .  which  American  mills  consider  still  ex- 
cessive. Eurojjean  producers  haven't  spelled 
out  what  restraints  they'd  make.  State  De- 
partment sources  say,  and  an  over-all  foreign 
{package  awaits  negotiations  between  Japa- 
nese and  West  German  producers  about  how 
to  carve  up  the  export  market  to  the  U.S. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  DIRECTIVE  TO 
SECRETARY  RUSK  TO  BEGIN  NE- 
GOTIATIONS WITH  ISRAEL  ON 
PLANES 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  welcome 
the  President's  prompt  response  to  the 
request  by  Congress  that  he  open  nego- 
tiations for  the  sale  of  supersonic  planes 
to  Israel. 

At  the  same  time,  it  Is  my  fervent 
hope,  as  it  must  be  that  of  all  Americans, 
that  Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban's  con- 
ciliatory speech  at  the  United  Nations 
win  open  the  way  to  a  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  Arab-Israel  conflict. 

Our  commitment  to  help  to  maintain 
the  security  and  independence  of  Israel 
is  unequivocal,  and  the  President's  action 
is  clearly  directed  to  that  objective.  It 
is  also  clear  that  a  continuation  of 
the  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East  could 
have  disastrous  consequences  for  all  con- 
cerned, and  that  a  permanent  settlement 
between  Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors 
offers  the  only  avenue  of  escape. 


THE     ADMINISTRATION'S     ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS   SINCE    JANUARY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  much  ha.s 
been  accomplished  since  we  met  in  Janu- 
ary. I  should  like  to  speak  briefiy  of  one 
crucial  problem  which  is  being  solved, 
and  on  which  I  think  there  is  broad 
agreement.  This  is  a  problem  that  has 
greatly  burdened  four  administratioris 
and  five  Congresses  since  1958.  Thanks 
to  the  determination  of  President  John- 
son, the  support  of  Congress  and  the  Ini- 
tiative of  private  enterprise,  real  progress 
Is  being  achieved.  The  prognosis  Is  brlglit 

I  refer  to  the  balance-of- payments  def- 
icit. There  Is  evidence  of  substantial  Im- 
provement in  the  outfiow  of  dollars  and 
gold.  We  are  not  "out  of  the  woods."  by 
any  means.  But  there  Is  evidence  that 
President  Johnson  can  soon  note  with 
justifiable  satisfaction  that  the  dollar 
has  gained  strength  and  the  balance-of- 
payments  situation  has  improved. 

Pew  if  any  problems  demanded  more 
attention  In  this  Chamber  In  1968.  The 
enactment  of  the  surtax  was  one  of  a 
nimiber  of  related  measures  Instigated  to 
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bring  relief.  The  year  began  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  avowed  determination  to 
slash  by  at  least  $2  billion  the  annual 
deficit  which  rose  to  $3.6  billion  In  1967. 
the  highest  in  6  years.  One  of  the  pro- 
posals was  to  discourage  nonessential 
travel  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere 
by  $500  million,  a  proposal  that  had  been 
considered  on  two  or  three  previous  occa- 
sions. The  Nation  and  the  free  world  were 
jolted  by  the  gravity  of  the  payments 
crisis. 

As  Senators  we  are  responsive  to  the 
tliinklng  of  our  constituents.  The  Amer- 
ican people  regard  freedom  to  travel  as 
an  inalienable  right,  refiecting  that  ours 
is  the  foremost  of  open  societies.  The  re- 
action of  the  millions  who  go  abroad, 
usually  during  school  and  college  vaca- 
tion periods,  and  of  the  travel  Industries, 
was  harsh.  Fortunately,  these  interests 
responded  to  the  call  for  constructive  al- 
ternatives to  narrowing  the  payments 
gap,  with  emphasis  on  that  portion  for 
which  U.S.  tourism  abroad  was  blamed. 
A  campaign  was  launched  to  distribute 
tens  of  thousands  of  discount  cards  to 
foreigners  interested  in  visiting  this 
coimtry.  For  instance,  one  major  airline, 
Pan  American  World  Airways,  accounted 
for  distribution  of  10.000  cards,  offering 
special  rates  in  hotels,  motels,  restau- 
rants, car  rental  agencies,  and  other 
facilities. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  that  the  big 
Inflow  of  foreign  Investment  In  U.S. 
plants,  stocks  and  bonds  during  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  this  year  assisted  greatly 
in  restoring  confidence  in  the  dollar  and 
heightening  hopes  for  a  turnaround  In 
the  deficit.  Moreover,  the  President  In 
August  sought  to  give  momentum  to  the 
trend  by  three  constructive  steps.  One 
was  to  seek  authority  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  for  an  additional  $500  mil- 
lion in  financing  of  export  sales  to  de- 
veloping countries.  Another  was  to 
launch  a  massive  export  expansion  drive 
under  the  leadership  of  Secretary  of 
Commerce  C.  R.  Smith,  one  of  the  world's 
great  aviation  executives.  And  the  third 
was  to  enlist  the  resources  of  the  Amer- 
ican-flag international  carriers  and  the 
travel  Industry  in  promoting  foreign 
tourism  in  the  United  States.  Clearly,  the 
President  is  determined  to  spur  foreign 
trade  earnings  in  his  final  months  in 
office.  Unfortunately,  the  prolonged  cop- 
per strike  In  the  first  half  of  this  year 
and  the  threat  of  a  steel  stoppage  slowed 
the  pace  severely. 

In  furthering  these  alms,  such  Inter- 
national carriers  as  Pan  American  have 
historically  promoted  overseas  markets 
for  potential  shippers.  In  fact,  such  sales 
development  on  behalf  of  U.S.  producers 
and  exporters  has  been  a  continuing  ac- 
tivity of  these  transportation  firms  in 
their  own  Interests  since  the  85th  Con- 
gress, and  the  Introduction  at  this  time 
in  1958  of  U.S.-bullt  jetliner  service  be- 
tween New  York  and  London  and  Paris. 
It  was  10  years  ago  at  this  time  that 
Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  christened 
the  first  U.S.-bullt  commercial  jet  sched- 
uled service  of  the  Boeing  707  Clipper 
America  at  National  Airport  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Colncldentally,  the  first  of  a  new  gen- 
eration of  jetliners,  the  747.  world's  larg- 


est, was  rolled  out  of  a  new  plant  at 
Everett,  Wash.,  on  September  30,  In  the 
presence  of  representatives  of  26  airlines, 
many  of  them  foreign-flag  firms.  Soon 
these  giant  747's  will  be  flying  around 
the  world  as  the  first  of  a  fleet  of  25  to  be 
delivered  and  will  be  In  actual  operation 
by  Pan  American  Airways  at  this  time 
next  year.  It  Is  significant  that  the  buyers 
of  their  aircraft  Include  Japan  Air  Lines 
and  Qantas — flying  the  flags  of  this  Na- 
tion's most  Industrially  advanced  trading 
partners  and  friends  across  the  Pacific. 

As  Secretary  Smith  noted  at  the  roll- 
out ceremonies,  the  747.  the  new  Lock- 
heed and  McDonnell-Douglas  airbuses 
now  being  developed,  and  the  sales  of 
the  latest  model  twin-jets,  trljets  and 
"stretched"  versions  of  the  DC-8  will  ac- 
count for  many  billions  in  American  ex- 
ports In  the  next  10  years.  American 
leadership  in  the  design  and  operation 
of  improved  equipment,  and  the  vigorous 
promotion  of  airlifted  exports  at  con- 
stantly diminishing  cost  will  consolidate 
the  gains  now  being  made.  The  Presi- 
dent's grand  design  for  the  American 
presence  In  a  peaceful  world  in  South- 
east Asia  and  around  the  world  will  de- 
pend heavily  on  the  success  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  in  this  Nation's  brake  on 
Inflation,  to  remain  competitive  in  world 
markets. 

The  initiative  of  the  private  sector  Is 
also  needed  to  compensate  for  the  tran- 
sition from  bilateral  foreign  aid  to  mul- 
tilateral programs  and  for  all  U.S.  en- 
terprises, large  and  small,  to  end  what- 
ever "stay-at-home"  attitudes  they  have 
had,  to  Increase  their  sales  abroad. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  area 
of  simplifying  documentation  in  foreign 
trade  transactions.  In  overcoming  the 
formidable  non  tariff  barriers  which 
American  producers — farm  and  fac- 
tory— encounter  in  protectionist  coun- 
tries and  blocs  overseas.  The  President 
Is  to  be  commended  for  his  recognition 
of  such  obstacles,  and  his  continuing  ef- 
forts to  surmount  them. 


In  the  Senate  for  these  10  years,  and  I  wish 
him  many  more  years  of  happiness. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HAYDEN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  dlstin^r^uished  Senator  from 
Maine  L  Mr.  Muskie  ] ,  who  is  necessarily 
absent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  at  his 
request,  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  tribute  to  Senator  Hayden. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tribute  to  Senator  Hayden 

Mr.  Muskie.  Mr.  President,  the  end  of  this 
session  of  Congress  marks  the  end  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  careers  ever  witnessed 
in  the  Senate.  Senator  Hatden's  career  has 
been  extraordinary  not  only  for  Its  unprece- 
dented longevity,  but  for  the  quality  of  his 
ser\'lce  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  people  of 
Arizona.  It  has  been  remarkable  in  the  de- 
gree of  dedication  to  his  responsibilities 
which  have  been  great.  President  Johnson 
correctly  observed  that  Senator  Hatden  has 
been  a  third  Senator  to  every  state. 

As  a  human  being  and  as  a  friend,  Carl 
Hayden  Is  loved  and  respected  for  his  \.isdom 
and  humility.  His  record  and  character  are 
an  inspiration  and  a  source  of  strength  for 
his  colleagues. 

I  count  it  an  honor  to  have  had  the  good 
f  onune  to  have  been  able  to  serve  with  him 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  WORKED 
FOR  A  SAFER  AND  HEALTHIER 
AMERICA 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  we  need 
not  await  the  judgment  of  history  to 
gage  the  significance  of  the  health  rec- 
ord of  the  past  5  years.  We  have  only  to 
look  about  us  to  see  the  impact  of  the 
greatest  burst  of  health  legislation  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation.  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  truly  broke  historic  ground  in 
the  struggle  for  a  healthier  America. 

Medicare  and  medicaid,  enacted  In 
1965  as  part  of  the  sweeping  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  social  security  system,  have 
literally  brought  millions  of  Americans  In 
touch  with  the  mainstream  of  modem 
health  care.  Among  these  millions  are  in- 
fants and  children  whose  hold  on  their 
American  birthright  would  otherwise 
have  been  weakened  by  the  lack  of  prop- 
er medical  care;  mothers  whose  lack  of 
pre-  and  post-natal  care  would  other- 
wise have  threatened  not  only  their 
health,  but  also  their  lives;  the  poor  who 
have  suffered  the  cruel  injustice  of  111 
health  because  they  could  afford  nothing 
better;  and  the  elderly  whose  declining 
years  too  often  were  shattered  needlessly 
by  infirmity  that  their  limited  means 
could  do  nothing  to  correct. 

We  are  well  on  the  way  to  eliminating 
these  faults,  and  history  will  record  that 
the  89th  and  90th  Congresses,  urged  on 
by  President  Johnson,  launched  the 
greatest  push  in  our  history  toward  as- 
suring for  every  American  the  precious 
right  to  health  care. 

But  the  record  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  the  endeavor  to  make  health  services 
available  to  all.  For  much  has  been  ac- 
complished toward  eliminating  the 
causes  of  ill  health,  and  toward  making 
this  Nation  a  land  In  which  men  may 
flourish,  not  merely  survive. 

Beginning  with  the  passage  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  in  1963,  Congress  legis- 
lated a  vigorous  attack  on  the  i/roblem 
of  air  pollution.  That  attack  l:as  been 
strengthened  by  additional  legislation, 
including  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
of  1965,  which  set  in  motion  a  Federal 
program  to  bring  an  end  to  the  chaotic 
nightmare  of  mounting  millions  (jf  tons 
of  garbage,  trash,  junk  automobiles,  and 
industrial  wastes  that  contamina'^e  our 
cities  and  open  countryside  and  pollute 
the  air  and  water  resources. 

Protecting  the  American  people  from 
health  hazards  in  the  environment  is 
closely  allied  to  the  effort  to  make  sure 
that  consiuner  goods  do  not  threaten 
health.  The  89th  and  90th  Congresses, 
responding  to  President  Johnson's  lead- 
ership, have  earned  the  title  of  "Con- 
sumers' Congresses,"  because  consumer 
interests  have  ranked  high  among  the 
legislative  accomplishments  of  the  past 
4  years. 

In  the  area  of  protecting  the  health 
of  consumers,  the  Pesticides  Registra- 
tion Amendments  of  1964,  the  Drug 
Abuse  Control  Amendments  of  1965,  the 
Child  Protection  Act  of  1966.  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act  of  1967,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Cigarette  Labeling  Act  of  1965  pro- 
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vlded  a  slgnlflcant  degree  of  consumer 
health  protection. 

Other  major  legislative  accomplish- 
mentfi.  while  not  directly  concerned  with 
health  per  se,  are  of  Immense  Importance 
to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  Amer- 
ican consumer.  Perhaps  most  notable  Is 
the  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966.  which  alms 
at  reducing  motor  vehicle  injuries  and 
fatalities,  one  of  the  major  causes  of 
death  and  disability  In  this  Nation. 

Improving  the  quality  of  life  In  Amer- 
ica is  a  task  that  will  perhaps  never  be 
finished.  The  field  of  health  and  medical 
care  will  always  afford  challenging  op- 
portunities for  Improvement.  But  it  can 
fairly  be  said  that  the  past  5  years  re- 
flected a  keen  sense  of  awareness  both  of 
the  health  problems  facing  this  Nation 
and  of  the  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  deal 
with  them. 

We  have  taken  many  of  those  steps, 
and  the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans 
are  the  better  for  It.  Through  Improved 
and  more  accessible  health  care,  through 
advancing  knowledge  In  the  health  field, 
through  more  and  better  trained  health 
manpower,  and  through  the  elimination 
or  control  of  hazards  to  health.  Govern- 
ment la  responding  to  a  basic  human 
right — the  right  to  health  care  and  the 
freedom  from  avoidable  health  risks. 

This  work  must  go  on.  We  must  build 
on  the  accomplishments  of  the  past.  No 
one  can  fully  appreciate  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  health  record  of  the  Johnson 
administration  unless  he  thinks  of  that 
record  In  human  terms.  Someone  receives 
health  care  by  means  of  medicare  or 
medicaid,  a  child  receives  medical  atten- 
tion to  prevent  a  crippling  handicap,  a 
physician  completes  his  training,  a  new 
hospital  bed  is  made  available,  a  mean- 
ingful step  is  taken  to  curb  air  pollution, 
an  action  is  taken  to  assure  the  quality 
and  safety  of  a  consumer  product.  These 
things  give  real  meaning  to  the  record  of 
achievement.  President  Johnson  and  the 
Congress  can  take  Justifiable  pride  from 
the  progress  America  made  in  health  and 
In  consiuner  protection. 


I  have  seen  many  small  banks  close 
their  doors,  forcing  customers  to  secure 
funds  from  the  giants  at  rates  of  interest 
which  can  only  be  called  usurious. 

The  entire  situation  has  gotten  out  of 
hand.  It  must  be  studied  closely  and  eval- 
uated carefully. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  Hon.  ExAmrEL  Celler.  will 
undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of  this 
subject  early  next  year. 

I  concur  in  the  importance  of  such  a 
study,  and  I  pledge  that  in  the  91sc  Con- 
gress this  matter  will  have  high  priority 
with  me. 

As  a  member  of  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee,  I  hope  that  we 
can  take  an  in-depth  look  at  the  trend 
of  increasing  mergers  which  cover  an 
astounding  broad  diversity  of  interests. 

The  small  businessman  demands  it. 

The  low-income  consumer  demands  it 

The  country  demands  it. 

If  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  is  for 
any  reason  unable  to  act.  I  plan  to  use 
my  own  resources  to  investigate  this  en- 
tire question  with  the  utmost  care. 


THE  MENACE  OP  MERGERS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  eco- 
nomic cornerstone  of  our  society  is  the 
philosophy  of  free  competition. 

The  desire  to  compete  freely  and  to 
break  the  bonds  of  economic  slavery  has 
drawn  millions  to  our  shores. 

As  a  result  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, the  United  States  is  today  the  ac- 
knowledged world  leader  in  the  field  of 
economic  development. 

It  has  become  all  too  apparent  that 
this  country  is  on  the  verge  of  destroy- 
ing that  cornerstone,  for  we  are  today 
witnessing  a  tremendous  surge  of  eco- 
nomic concentration.  A  veritable  deluge 
of  mergers  and  conglomerates  are  sweep- 
ing the  entire  country. 

With  growing  alarm,  for  years  I  have 
viewed  one  small  business  after  another 
being  forced  to  close  its  operations,  un- 
able to  compete  with  the  giant  merged 
companies  and  conglomerates  which  are 
playing  such  an  increased  role  on  the 
American  economic  landscape. 

I  have  watched  the  neighborhood  gro- 
cery store  and  the  neighborhood  phar- 
macy fold  up  shop. 


FUNDS  FOR  MENTALLY  RETARDED 
BADLY  NEEDED.  SAYS  PRESI- 
DENT'S COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  turned  its  attention  to 
the  conference  report  on  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bill,  which  was  approved 
late  in  the  day.  I  speak  now  to  note  one 
element  in  that  appropriation,  an  area 
which  has  been  drastically  cut  but  which 
needs  instead  far  more  assistance  for  the 
States. 

When  the  bill  came  before  us,  I  spoke 
as  I  did  last  year  also  on  behalf  of  in- 
creased funds  to  be  used  under  part  C  of 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  Con- 
struction Act.  which  was  adopted  in  1963. 
Last  year,  when  the  budget  figure  was 
held  to  the  $15  million  of  the  previous 
fiscal  year,  the  Senate  supported  my 
efforts  to  Increase  the  amount  to  $25 
million — which  was  still  $5  million  below 
the  authorizations  which  had  in  each 
previous  year  been  fully  fimded. 

The  amount  was  reduced  In  conference 
to  $18  million,  which  was  the  appro- 
priated sum  in  the  end.  But  as  a  matter 
of  au:tual  practice,  the  administration  in 
effect  vetoed  our  action  by  withholding 
the  money  from  the  purpose  for  which 
we  voted  it.  Not  only  did  they  withhold 
the  additional  $3  million,  but  they 
slashed  the  actual  spending  by  two- 
thirds.  Instead  of  using  $18  million  for 
mental  retardation  facilities  construc- 
tion, or  even  the  $15  million  In  the 
budget — which,  to  repeat,  was  only  half 
the  authorization — they  spent  only  $6 
million  and  witliheld  $12  million. 

This  year  I  again  called  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  situation.  The 
budget  figure  had  been  sliced  down  to 
$6  million,  and  the  House  had  approved 
that  figure  But  in  the  Senate,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  reported  a  bill  with 
only  $3.5  million  earmarked  for  mental 
retardation  facilities  construction.  The 
result  would  have  required  actual  reduc- 
tions in  the  amounts  paid  to  many 
States,  since  the  law  required  a  minimum 
of    $100,000   must   be   allotted   to   each 


State.  The  entire  problem  Is  discussed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  for  Septem- 
ber 6,  when  I  moved  to  restore  the  full 
$6  million  of  the  budget  and  the  House. 

At  the  close  of  my  remarks  at  that 
time,  the  following  exchange  took  place, 
as  recorded  on  page  25965: 

Mr.  Hill.  The  amendment  Is  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  Item  for  mental  retardation'' 

Mr  Haktke  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr  Hill.  There  Is  great  need  for  It.  There 
Is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  accept  the 
amendment. 

So  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
took  the  $2.5  million  item  Into  confer- 
ence. I  am  much  pleased  that  this  addi- 
tion of  70  percent  to  the  committee  figure 
of  $3.5  million  has  survived  the  dlCQcult 
bargaining  of  the  conference  committee 
completely  intact.  Out  of  the  entire  final 
appropriations  figure  before  us  in  this 
bill,  a  total  of  $18,475,000,000  plus,  only 
two  Items  have  come  through  to  final 
action  as  agreed  sums  greater  than  the 
budget  figure.  In  every  single  case,  with 
the  exception  only  of  the  Impacted  area 
fimds  for  the  schools  and  this  $2.5  mil- 
lion, the  line  Items  have  been  reduced 
for  final  action  below  the  budget  figure. 
Such  an  outcome  Is  noteworthy,  and  I 
am  sure  it  Is  an  indication  that  Senator 
Hill  meant  It  most  sincerely  when  he 
said  of  this  amendment: 

There  la  great  need  for  It. 

As  evidence  of  that  need,  we  now  have 
available  the  second  report  to  the  Pre.<;l- 
dent  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Mental  Retardation.  As  the  Washington 
Post  said  editorially  last  week,  "the  con- 
tents make  appalling  reading."  The  re- 
tarded need  many  things,  and  the  list 
In  the  report,  which  is  entitled  "The 
Edge  of  Change,"  Includes  such  Items  as 
the  fact  that  there  are  only  42.715  at- 
tendants on  the  job  in  Institutions  for 
the  retarded,  although  80.000  are  needed 
As  against  the  $48  per  day  for  general 
hospital  costs  of  a  patient  in  1967.  the 
sum  spent  by  institutions  for  residential 
care  of  the  retarded  was  only  $7.60  per 
person  in  public  mental  retardation  in- 
stitutions. Nearly  three-quarters  of  all 
institutions  housing  more  than  2,000  are 
overcrowded.  Accommodations  and  care, 
in  the  words  of  the  committee,  are  "in- 
human in  many  institutions."  In  the 
section  headed  "Priority  Report"  the 
committee  puts  first  its  discussion  of 
•Residential  Care  for  the  Retarded." 

Here  we  are  told  that  "renovation  of 
existing  buildings  is  often  too  costly  to 
undertake." 

The  need — 

Says  this  distinguished  panel  of  citi- 
zens headed  by  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Secretary  Wilbur  Cohen — 
Is  now  too  great  and  too  long  neglected  to 
be  solved  by  the  states  alone.  Massive  fed- 
eral Intervention  to  spiir  the  Improvement 
of  present  facilities  and  the  development  of 
new.  up-to-date  self-renewable  systems  for 
the  residential  care  of  the  mentally  retarded 
Is  Imperative. 

The  mentally  retarded  are  not  a  pres- 
sure block.  They  have  no  lobby.  The  only 
way  they  will  receive  the  "massive  Fed- 
eral intervention"  recommended  by  the 
Presidents  Committee  is  for  us  here  in 
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the  Congress  to  realize  their  need  and 
do  wnat  we  can  to  implement  the  recom- 
tnendatfons  of  the  President's  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  editorial, 
entitled  "A  Presidential  Commission," 
and  the  portion  of  the  committee  report 
titled  "Residential  Care  for  the  Re- 
tarded,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Presidenttal  Commission 

A  President's  Committee  on  Mental  Retar- 
dzitlon  delivered  Its  report  to  the  White 
House  the  other  day.  and  the  contents  make 
appalling  reading.  Three-fourths  of  the  Na- 
tion's mentally  retarded  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Isolated  and  impoverished  urban  and 
rural  slums;  conservative  estimates  of  the 
incidence  of  mental  retardation  in  inner  city 
neighborhoods  begin  at  7  per  c«nt;  a  child 
in  a  low-income  rural  or  urban  family  is  15 
times  more  likely  to  be  diagnosed  as  retarded 
than  a  child  from  a  higher  Income  family. 

More:  Some  states  spend  as  little  as  three 
dollars  a  day  per  person  for  residential  care 
of  the  retarded;  only  42,715  attendants  are 
on  the  Job  In  institutions  for  the  retarded; 
more  than  80.000  are  needed. 

The  remedy,  or  at  least  one  remedy.  Is  ob- 
vious. No  one  needs  to  be  told  what  It  Is.  It 
Is  more  money.  In  the  words  of  the  report: 
"Massive  Federal  Intervention  to  spur  the 
Improvement  of  a  new,  up-to-date,  self-re- 
newal system  for  the  residential  care  of  the 
mentally  retarded  Is  Imperative." 

The  report  Is  filed,  and  little  notice  is  taken 
of  It.  It  Is  another  Presidential  Commission 
which  does  It  work,  makes  Its  recommenda- 
tluns.  and  disappears.  As  national  priorities 
go,  retardation  Is  far  down  the  list;  the  rec- 
ommendations can  be  largely  Ignored,  be- 
cause the  constituency  Is  small.  This  Im- 
mensely rich  country,  whose  abundance  Is 
everywhere  evident,  continues  business  as 
usual,  which  Is  to  say  billions  of  dollars  for 
supersonic  swlng-wlng  fighter  planes  and 
eight-lane  superhighways,  among  other  or- 
naments to  our  society.  Meanwhile,  chUdren 
suffer.  And,  of  course,  mostly  they  are  the 
children  of  the  poor.  They  are  retarded  partly 
because  they  are  poor,  and  they  are  con- 
demned to  a  useless  life  largely  because  they 
are  poor.  It  would  be  wonderful  to  think  that 
someone  Influential  In  public  life  would  take 
up  this  cause,  and  try  to  help. 

REsroENTiAL  Care  for  the  Retarded 

Many  of  the  nearly  200.000  residents  In 
state  institutions  for  the  mentally  retarded 
live  In  disgraceful  conditions  that  the  states' 
own  regulatory  agencies  would  not  tolerate  in 
privately   operated   facilities   for  anyone. 

Moreover,  the  facilities  In  which  these  re- 
tarded persons  live  are  In  many  cases  in  a 
state  of  decay. 

The  average  age  of  Institution  buildings 
Is  44  years.  Some  have  reached  the  century 
mark.  At  least  50  percent  are  functionally 
Inadequate  for  the  care,  growth,  learning  and 
rehablUtation  programs  that  can  be  success- 
fully carried  out  with  the  retarded. 

The  reasons  are  not  hard  to  find. 

Many  states'  institutions  are  administra- 
tive step-children.  They  are  often  located  In 
remote  places,  far  from  population  centers, 
according  to  a  long-prevailing  view  ol  the 
retarded  as  mistakes  of  nature  to  be  put  oit 
of  sight. 

They  are  poorly  budgeted;  the  national 
average  expenditure  per  person  f>er  day — 
with  all  costs,  both  direct  and  indirect,  fig- 
ured in — Is  Just  $7.60,  and  actual  amounts 
range  down  to  Just  over  $3.00  In  some  states. 


Staffs  are  often  underpaid,  underquallfied 
and  without  reasonable  hope  of  having  bet- 
ter working  conditions  or  career  advance- 
ment. Institution  locations  and  pay  scales 
make  recruitment  of  trained  manpower  diffi- 
cult. Archaic,  uneconomical  administrative 
practices,  born  of  the  low-budget  necessity 
to  "make  do."  have  hardened  Into  tradition 
at  many  institutions. 

Seen  in  this  persjiectlve,  the  accomplish- 
ments of  some  institution  administrators  and 
staffs  in  developing  fresh,  innovative  pro- 
grams appear  near-miraculous. 

The  closest  approach  to  development  of 
standards  for  residential  facilities  for  the 
retarded  has  been  made  by  the  American 
Association  on  Mental  Deficiency  with  its 
institutional  evaluation  program.  The  AAMD 
effort,  helpful  though  It  has  been  In  guiding 
many  institutions'  Improvement  activities, 
chiefly  covers  the  traditional  large,  hospital- 
oriented  type  of  residential  program,  how- 
ever, and  contains  little  guidance  on  day- 
to-day  care. 

Taxpayers  pay  over  a  half -billion  dollars 
a  year  to  operate  these  so-often-lnadequate 
facilities  for  residential  care  of  the  retarded. 
In  all  too  many  cases,  it  Is  half  a  billion 
dollars  paid  to  i>erpetuate  outworn,  inhu- 
mane warehousing  of  human  beings. 

The  dilemma  of  how  to  improve  the  na- 
tion's institutions  for  the  mentally  retarded 
Is  a  tough  and  tangled  one.  The  essence  of 
the  problem  is  what  to  do  about  buUdings, 
budgets,  programs  and  papulations  that  have 
existed  in  neglect  and  decay  for  many  years 
wtlh  little  or  no  thought  being  given  to 
their  needs  by  either  state  officials  or  the 
public. 

Renovation  of  existing  buildings  is  often 
too  costly  to  undertake.  But  states  hesitate 
to  abandon  such  buildings  because  of  the 
Investment  put  into  them.  Finding  another 
use  for  them  is  usually  difficult  because  of 
their  isolated  location. 

A  look  at  institution  budgets  can  be  like  an 
expedition  into  a  hidden  land  that  time 
forgot.  Needs  that  were  great  in  1930  may 
not  yet  have  been  constructively  studied  and 
responded  to.  The  hundred  different  ways  of 
using  residents'  unpaid  labor  to  flesh  out 
penny-pinching  personnel  budgets  would  ap- 
pall labor  and  management  specialists. 

Housed  in  inadequate  buildings  and 
chained  by  Inadequate  budgets,  many  In- 
stitutions, moreover,  cannot  control  the  size 
or  kind  of  population  they  must  care  for. 
Nationwide,  there  are  thousands  of  mildly 
retarded  individuals,  "behavior  problems" 
and  "slow  learners"  In  residential  facilities 
for  the  retarded  who  should  not  be  In  these 
Institutions.  Thousands  of  severely  retarded 
Individuals  are  on  waiting  lists  trying  to  get 
in.  Institutions'  budgets,  administrative 
channels  and  ties  with  other  agencies  are  too 
often  Insufficient. 

The  need  is  now  too  great  and  too  long 
neglected  to  be  solved  by  the  states  alone. 
Massive  federal  Intervention  to  spur  the  Im- 
provement of  present  facilities  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new,  up-to-date  self-renewable 
systems  for  the  residential  care  of  the  men- 
tally retarded  Is  imperative. 

The  recommendations  that  follow  offer  a 
program  for  beginning  the  Job  in  a  con- 
structive way  that  will  make  as  much  use  as 
possible  of  existing  facilities  and  resources. 

1.  Control  of  the  quality  of  public,  non- 
profit and  private  residential  care  for  the 
retarded  is  essential. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  appro- 
priate professional  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions, with  support  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment, take  immediate  steps  to  improve  the 
standards  for  residential  care  of  the  retarded 
and  simultaneously  develop  a  system  of  ac- 
creditation of  residential  care  prograins  and 
facilities  for  the  retarded. 

2.  The  federal  government's  Hospital  Im- 
provement Program  has  elicited  Imaginative 


new  approaches  to  delivering  residential  care 
in  state  institutions. 

We  recommend  that  this  program  now  b« 
expanded  to  effect  major  change  by ; 

A.  Oreatly  increasing  funds,  with  the  pro- 
vision that  every  state  institution  for  the  re- 
larded  have  opportunity  to  participate. 

B.  Making  awards  on  the  basis  of  a  state 
plan  for  bringing  present  institutions  up  to 
acceptable  standards  and  the  development  of 
community-based  residences  as  alternatives 
to  Institutions. 

C.  Relating  awards  to  the  size,  budget,  and 
needs  of  the  Institution. 

Particular  effort  in  this  connection  mtist 
be  made  to  meet  the  unmet  needs  of  the 
severely  and  profoundly  retarded.  Accommo- 
dations and  care  for  them  are  Inhuman  in 
many  Institutions. 

3.  The  use  of  outnnoded.  mass-housing 
buildings  must  be  ended.  Industry  has  rarely 
hesitated  to  abandon  and  replace  obsolete 
plants;  states  should  be  no  less  firm  In 
developing  up-to-date  facilities.  A  new  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  modes  and  forms  of 
residential  care  ser^'ices— including  group 
homes,  residential  vocational  training  centers, 
nurseries  and  specialized  nursing  homes — 
Is  badly  needed. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  a  new  part 
be  added  to  Public  Law  8&-164  to  establish  a 
construction  program  for  relocating  and  re- 
building obsolete  residential  faclUtles. 

Safeguards  must  be  Included  to  Insure  that 
future  Institutions  do  not  perpetuate  the 
mass  housing  and  programming  patterns  of 
the  past,  and  that  the  construction  be 
planned  for  easy  modification  as  new  tech- 
niques and  needs  are  found.  The  planning 
should  be  carried  out  In  consultation  with 
architects,  urbanologlsts,  demographers,  com- 
munity developers  and  other  specialists  in 
environmental  sciences. 

4.  Hospital  In-Service  Training  Program 
grants  should  be  greatly  increased  to  include 
significant  training  for  both  leadership  and 
direct  service  personnel  In  residential  care 
facilities. 

5.  Public  and  private  social  services  for 
children  and  adults  are  related  to  residential 
care  for  the  retarded  In  two  ways:  one,  they 
can  suggest  alternatives  to  residential  care: 
two.  they  have  the  competency  to  counsel 
families  during  their  times  of  greatest 
stress — such  as  the  time  of  deciding  to  seek 
a  child's  admission  to  an  Institution,  or  that 
of  returning  a  retarded  person  to  commimlty 
living. 

We  recommend  that  federal,  state  and 
local  welfare  agencies,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, clearly  Identify  a  portion  of  their  re- 
sources for  welfare  services  to  the  retarded 
and  their  families. 

Such  services  Include  casework,  adoption, 
homemaker  services,  foster  care  and  day  care. 

Immediate  strengthening  of  child  welfare 
services  to  the  retarded  through  expert  staff- 
ing, consultation  emd  training  is  an  essential 
component  of  this  recommendation. 

6.  We  recommend  that  a  federally  sup- 
ported insurance  system  be  established  to 
enable  a  free  choice  In  selecting  residential 
services. 

The  exercise  of  free  choice  In  the  selection 
of  an  institutional  home  for  a  retarded  In- 
dividual win  bring  to  the  residential  care 
field  the  improvement  motivation  of  free, 
competitive  enterprise. 

7.  In  order  to  provide  a  viable  choice,  we 
further  recommend  that  a  system  of  loans  or 
grants  be  developed  to  assist  private  non- 
profit and  proprietary  organlzatloiu  to  eatal>> 
Ush  alternative  forms  of  residential  care  for 
the  retarded,  such  as  hostels,  group  homes, 
nurseries,  residential  vocational  training  cen- 
ters, nursing  homes  and  ejrtended  care  fa- 
culties. 

8.  State  and  local  mental  health  author- 
ities and  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  should  take  active  leadership  In  de- 
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veloplng  services  ana  progrsms  for  emotion- 
ally disturbed  ret*rded  persona  la  resldenaal 
care  or  community  programs. 


PRESIDENT     JOHNSON:     CIVIl. 
RIGHTS  FOR  ALL  AME3UCANS 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  historical 
assessments  are  always  difficult  to  make 
when  we  are  close  to  the  period  In  ques- 
tion. But  I  do  not  believe  any  objective 
observer  would  quarrel  with  the  state- 
ment that  America  has  made  more  for- 
ward progress  in  civil  rights  during  the  5 
years  of  the  Johnson  administration 
than  In  any  other  period  of  our  history. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration In  the  field  of  civil  rights  was 
eloquently  summed  up  in  the  President's 
own  words: 

As  long  as  any  American  is  denied  the 
chance  to  fully  develop  and  use  his  talents, 
to  become  all  that  he  can.  then  every  Ameri- 
can Is  less  than  he  should  be. 

Here  is  how  President  Johnson  turned 
that  philosophy  to  practical  effect.  Al- 
most TOO  years  after  the  Constitution 
had  been  amended  to  gviarantee  all  citi- 
zens the  right  to  vote.  Negro  citizens  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  were  still  un- 
able to  exercise  this  basic  democratic 
right.  There  had  been  previous  attempts 
to  solve  this  problem,  but  they  had  all 
been  unsuccessful.  For  example,  only 
about  6  percent  of  the  eligible  Negroes  in 
Mississippi  were  registered  to  vote.  The 
figure  for  Alabama  was  less  than  20  per- 
cent, and  for  Louisiana  it  was  only  about 
30  percent. 

President  Johnson  proposed  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  remedy  this  trag- 
ically inequitable  situation.  After  a  long 
struggle,  the  Congress  enacted  the  pro- 
posal into  law.  The  results  speak  for 
themselves.  In  the  five  States  where  the 
legislation  has  had  the  most  dramatic 
effect.  Negro  voter  registration  has  gone 
up  more  than  90  percent.  This  act  prob- 
ably did  more  to  broaden  the  right  to 
vote  than  any  other  action  since  the 
Constitution  was  amended  to  give 
women  voting  rights. 

In  another  area  of  concern.  President 
Johnson  moved  forcefully  and  effectively 
to  eliminate  racial  discrimination  In  the 
Nation's  schools.  Almost  10  years  after 
the  historic  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
this  subject,  more  than  2.000  southern 
school  districts  were  still  segregated. 
Only  one  out  of  a  hundred  Negro  stu- 
dents was  attending  school  with  white 
children.  The  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  by 
giving  new  authority  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, raised  that  statistic  to  20  out 
of  100.  We  are  not  all  the  way  there,  but 
we  have  obviously  come  a  long  way. 

The  1964  act  also  outlawed  racial  dis- 
crimination in  public  accommodations. 
Although  enforcement  powers  were  In- 
cluded In  the  act.  a  great  deal  has  been 
accomplished  through  voluntary  com- 
pliance. 

Another  section  of  the  1964  act  ad- 
dressed Itself  to  the  problem  of  discrim- 
ination In  employment.  Widespread  prog- 
ress In  this  field  Is  being  made  every  day, 
as  Is  evident  to  anyone  who  observes 
changes  in  American  society. 

Just  this  year,  after  many  years  of  try- 
ing, fair  housing  legislation  finally  passed 


the  Congress.  This  action  will  ultimately 
have  great  impact  on  American  life. 
Even  now,  the  act  offers  hope  to  millions 
of  citizens  who  meet  discrimination  in 
their  search  for  decent  housing. 

One  recent  trend  in  the  civil  rights 
field  should  be  acknowledged.  Previously, 
the  thrust  of  Federal  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment took  place  in  the  South.  In  line 
with  the  realities  of  the  situation,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  new  legislation, 
there  has  now  been  a  shift  in  Federal 
civil  rights  litigation  to  other  parts  of  the 
country.  This  trend  is  especially  appar- 
ent in  employment  discrimination  cases 
and  it  will  probably  be  true  for  fair  hous- 
ing litigation.  School  and  voting  cases 
have  already  been  filed  In  the  North.  This 
change  is  only  proper,  since  the  Intent  of 
the  legislation  has  never  been  to  punish 
a  particular  region  of  the  countrj',  but 
rather  to  advance  the  equal  rights  of  all 
Americans,  no  matter  where  they  live. 

President  Johnson  appointed  more 
Negi-oes  to  high  Government  positions 
than  any  other  President.  That  state- 
ment takes  on  a  significance  that  is  more 
than  symbolic  when  we  recognize  that 
the  appointees  were  highly  qualified  men 
and  women  first,  and  Negroes  second.  To 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
I  will  mention  just  a  few  of  the  better 
known  nominations: 

Robert  C.  Weaver,  first  Negro  Cabinet 
officer. 

Carl  T.  Rowan,  first  Negro  Director  of 
USIA. 

Patricia  Harris,  first  Negro  woman 
Ambassador. 

Constance  B.  Motley,  first  Negro 
woman  Federal  judge. 

Thurgood  Marshall,  first  Negro  Su- 
preme Court  Justice. 

Andrew  F.  Brimmer,  first  Negro  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Hobart  Taylor,  first  Negro  Director 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Clifford  L.  Alexander,  first  Negro 
Deputy  Special  White  House  Counsel. 

Roger  Wllkins.  first  Negro  head  of  the 
Community  Relations  Service. 

And  there  were  countless  other  ap- 
pointments, equally  meritorious. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  civil  rights  rec- 
ord of  the  past  5  years  is  a  credit  to  a 
progressive  Congress,  a  fighting  Presi- 
dent, and  an  America  which  wants  to 
live  up  to  Its  highest  promises  for  all 
of  our  people. 


AMERICAN  INFLUENCE  IN  THE  CON- 
GO AND  THE  EXECUTION  OP 
PIERRE  MULELE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today's 
newspapers  carry  the  news  that  Pierre 
Mulele,  former  leader  of  the  leftist  Congo 
rebels,  was  executed  yesterday  by  the 
Mobutu  government. 

Mr.  Mulele,  apparently,  had  voluntar- 
ily returned  from  exile  In  the  Brazzaville 
Congo,  under  the  impression  that  the 
amnesty  proclaimed  for  political  oppo- 
nents of  the  Congo  Government  also  ap- 
plied to  him. 

Unfortunately,  for  him.  he  underes- 
timated the  duplicity  of  the  Mobutu  re- 
gime and  the  Inhumanity  and  swiftness 
of  Congolese  justice. 

He  was  brought  to  trial  before  a  mili- 
tary tribunal  on  Tuesday  of  this  week 


on  charges  of  murder,  rape,  armed  rob- 
bery, and  rebellion. 

He  was  denied  the  right  to  defense 
counsel. 

Convicted  within  a  matter  of  hours,  he 
applied  for  clemency  to  President  Joseph 
Mobutu.  The  appeal  was  turned  down; 
and  24  hours  after  his  conviction  Pierre 
Mulele  was  executed. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  no  brief  for  Pierre 
Mulele. 

He  was  a  pro-Communist  leftist  who  at 
one  time  tried  illegally  to  take  over  the 
counti-y.  and  terrible  things  were  done  by 
the  rebel  soldiers  under  his  command 

However,  this  is  no  excuse  for  barba- 
rism and.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  general  amnesty  for  political  op- 
ponents, and,  further,  that  Mulele  had 
returned  voluntarily  under  the  belief  that 
this  amnesty  applied  to  him.  his  execu- 
tion by  the  Congo  Government  must  be 
considered  a  fiagrant  violation  of  law  and 
an  affront  to  civilized  mankind.  It  :s 
savage. 

I  am  all  the  more  troubled  by  this  in- 
cident because  it  Is  one  of  a  long  series 
of  brutalities  perpetrated  by  the  Mobutu 
government,  and  because  I  cannot  avoid 
the  conviction  that  we  have  failed  to  use 
our  very  great  infiuence  in  the  Conuo 
to  restrain  the  Mobutu  government  and 
to  persuade  it  to  deal  with  political  op- 
ponents in  a  manner  that  will  not  ex- 
clude it  from  the  community  of  civilized 
nations. 

In  the  fall  of  1966  there  took  place  the 
scandalous  public  trial  of  former  Prime 
Minister  Kimba  and  four  other  cabinet 
ministers. 

The  five  men  were  sentenced  to  death 
after  a  public  trial  conducted  before  a 
howling  mob  of  20,000  Congolese. 

The  trial  lasted  roughly  half  an  hour. 
Interruptions  by  howling  included. 

There  was  only  one  witness  for  the 
prosecution  and  no  witnesses  for  the 
defense. 

There  was  no  counsel  for  the  defense 
and  indeed,  when  the  Minister  of  Justice 
was  asked  about  this  point,  he  replied 
that  in  the  case  of  such  exceptional 
trials,  the  accused  are  not  permitted  to 
have  defense  counsel. 

Kimba  and  his  colleagues  were  pub- 
licly hanged  the  following  day  with  hoods 
over  their  heads  because  their  eyes  had 
been  gouged  out  prior  to  their  execution. 

The  Mobutu  government  converted  the 
hanging  into  a  public  festival  and 
brought  out  scores  of  thousands  to  wit- 
ness the  hanging  in  Leopoldville's  larg- 
est public  square. 

The  event  was  so  revolting  that  not  a 
single  member  of  the  diplomatic  com- 
munity honored  the  invitations  they  had 
received  to  attend. 

Last  year  there  was  the  affair  of  Mr. 
Van  Den  Steen,  a  Belgian  who  was  ar- 
rested by  the  Congolese  authorities  and 
who.  In  the  course  of  his  Interrogation, 
had  his  stomach  burned  with  hot  brands 
and  had  the  five  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
and  his  right  ear  cut  off. 

In  June  of  1967,  there  took  place  the 
midair  kidnaping  of  former  Prime  Min- 
ister Molse  Tshombe,  which  had  clearly 
been  organized  by  the  Congolese  Gov- 
ernment. 

President  Mobutu  on  this  occasion  pub- 
licly rubbed  his  hands  over  the  prospects 
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of  being  able  to  execute  Tshombe,  ap- 
parently taking  his  extradition  from 
Algeria  for  granted. 

It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  the  Algerian 
Government  of  President  Boumedienne 
that  it  refused  to  extradite  Tshombe,  and 
recent  indications  are  that  he  will  soon 
be  set  at  liberty. 

During  the  first  part  of  this  year  the 
Congolese  Government  again  dishonored 
itself  by  demanding  the  extradition  from 
Rwanda  of  the  100  white  mercenaries, 
who  had  given  up  their  rebellion  and  left 
the  Congo  on  the  basis  of  an  assurance 
by  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
and  the  International  Red  Cross  that 
they  would  be  repatriated  to  their  re- 
spective countries. 

Thanks  primarily  to  the  firmness  of 
the  International  Red  Cross  and  to  the 
refusal  of  President  Kayibanda  of 
Rwanda  to  bow  to  Mobutu's  pressures, 
the  mercenaries  were  finally  liberated. 

What  disturbs  me  particularly  about 
this  series  of  actions,  culminating  in  the 
execution  yesterday  of  Pierre  Mulele,  is 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  failed 
to  use  Its  very  considerable  influence  over 
President  Mobutu  to  encourage  a  more 
civilized  course  of  action. 

It  is  widely  believed  in  Africa  and  Eu- 
rope that  Mobutu  is  a  puppet  of  the 
United  States. 

This,  I  think,  is  somewhat  exaggerated. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  absolutely 
no  question  that  we  did  help  install  him 
In  power  and  that  the  senior  American 
representative  in  the  Congo,  Mr.  Larry 
Devlin,  hfis  for  many  years  now  been  one 
of  Mobutu's  closest  counselors. 

There  can  also  be  no  question  that 
America  has  rendered  important  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  military  assistance 
to  the  Mobutu  government,  which  should 
give  it  some  leverage  over  It. 

If  this  is  the  best  that  American  in- 
fluence and  American  representatives 
can  do,  then  perhaps  we  need  a  different 
kind  of  representation  and  another  kind 
of  infiuence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
newspaper  articles  dealing  with  Mr. 
Mulele's  execution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Oct.  10, 

1968) 

Rebel  Chief  Is  Executed  in  Congo 

Kinshasa.  Conoo  Republic. — Pierre  Mulele, 
the  former  leader  of  leftist  Congo  rebels,  was 
executed  yesterday  by  a  firing  squad,  Radio 
Kinshasa  announced. 

Congo-Brazzaville,  where  Mulele  had  lived 
In  exile,  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
Congo-Kinshasa.  When  Mulele  returned  to 
Kinshasa  Sept.  29.  be  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  would  benefit  from  an  am- 
nesty announced  In  August. 

Mulele  was  sentenced  to  death  by  a  mili- 
tary tribunal  Tuesday  for  murder,  rape, 
armed  robbery  and  rebellion.  An  appeal  for 
clemency  was  turned  down  by  F»resldent 
Joseph  Mobutu. 

Mobutu  reportedly  told  his  cabinet  that 
he  coiild  not  Issue  a  reprieve  because  Mulele 
was  plotting  a  coup  against  the  government 
up  to  the  last  minute  of  his  return. 

Mulele  served  as  education  minister  In  the 
government  of  Premier  Patrice  Liimumba, 
who  led  the  first  cabinet  following  the  grant- 


ing of  Independence  by  Belgium  In  1961. 
After  Lumumba  was  slain,  Mulele  led  a  rebel 
effort  in  the  eastern  area  of  the  country  until 
1964. 

[Prom   the  New  York  Times.   Oct.  9,   1968) 

Congo  Sentences  Rebel  To  Death — He 
Returned  Expecting  Amnesty 

Kinshasa,  the  Congo.  October  8. — Pierre 
Mulele,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  1963-64 
Congo  rebellion,  who  returned  here  thinking 
he  had  been  spared  by  an  amnesty,  was  sen- 
tenced to  death  today  by  a  Kinshasa  mili- 
tary tribunal. 

The  Kinshasa  radio  said  that  he  had  ap- 
pealed for  clemency  to  President  Joseph  D. 
Mobutu,  who  announced  last  week  that  he 
was  to  be  tried  as  a  war  criminal.  The  plea 
was  rejected,  the  radio  reported,  and  Mr. 
Mulele  will  be  executed  by  a  firing  squad. 

The  special  tribunal,  In  private  session 
since  yesterday  afternoon,  retired  to  con- 
sider its  verdict  at  6:30  this  morning.  It  then 
sentenced  Mulele,  for  murder,  rape,  armed 
robbery  and  rebellion. 

Mulele,  39  years  old,  who  led  a  bloody 
rebellion  In  Kwllu  F*rovlnce,  returned  here 
nine  days  ago  from  the  neighboring  re- 
public of  the  Congo,  the  former  French  Con- 
go, with  the  Kinshasa  Government's  Foreign 
Minister.  Justin  Bom  boko. 

He  was  apparently  under  the  impression 
that  he  would  benefit  from  an  amnesty  pro- 
claimed in  August.  But  he  was  arrested  and 
President  Mobutu  said  the  amnesty  applied 
only  to  political  prisoners,  not  war  criminals. 

The  emergency  military  tribunal  set  up 
by  General  Mobutu  consisted  of  three  high- 
ranking  officers.  Journalists  and  the  public 
were  barred  "so  that  there  would  not  be  any 
overheating  of  minds."  a  spokesman  said. 

A  communique  broadcast  by  the  Kinshasa 
radio  last  night  said  that  a  request  by  Mulele 
for  a  lawyer  had  been  rejected.  Information 
Minister  Jean  Jacques  Kande  later  confirmed 
this. 

Mulele  was  a  supporter  of  the  leftist  Pre- 
mier Patrice  Lumumba,  who  was  Eissasslnated 
in  1961. 


AMERICAN  EDUCATION  HAS  GAINED 
UNDER  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  past  5  years  have  seen  the  en- 
actment of  a  wide  variety  of  measures  in 
the  field  of  education.  The  judgment  of 
history  will  credit  Lyndon  Johnson  with 
dramatic  and  effective  leadership  in  the 
progress  of  American  education.  We  In 
Congress  have  also  done  our  duty  In  pro- 
viding the  assurance  that  all  of  our  young 
children  will  have  a  better  chance  for  a 
quality  education. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 45  biUs  have  been  enacted  which 
directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  broad 
field  of  education.  These  measures  range 
from  preschool  programs  such  as  project 
Headstart  and  Follow  Through,  through 
elementary  and  secondary  education  to 
new  programs  helping  young  men  and 
women  in  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing throughout  this  coimtry. 

Students  at  all  levels  received  the  bene- 
fits of  enriched  courses  and  new  learn- 
ing aids;  older  people  are  taking  adult 
literacy  classes  because  of  such  meas- 
ures as  the  Adult  Education  Act.  Teach- 
ers and  professors  were  provided  new 
fellowships  and  many  young  men  and 
women,  receiving  the  benefits  of  the 
vocational  education  programs,  are  learn- 
ing productive  job  skills.  We  have  a 
Teacher  Corps  where  none  existed  be- 
fore. Men  and  women  already  in  the  Na- 


tion's work  force  can  raise  their  Individ- 
ual job  skills  and  qualifications  because 
of  new  manpower  training  and  retranlng 
programs. 

Perhaps  our  greatest  strides  were  made 
when  we  enswited  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  the 
major  breakthrough  in  Federal  aid  to 
education.  The  bill  was  signed  into  law 
by  President  Johnson  on  April  11,  1965. 
It  focused  attention  and  money  on  the 
vast  problems  involved  in  providing  a 
quality  education  to  all  young  children, 
whether  they  attend  private  or  public 
schools,  if  the  children  are  educationally 
deprived  because  of  family  circumstances 
or  income  level.  One  section  of  this  bill 
sought  to  meet,  through  compensatory 
education,  the  special  needs  of  dis- 
advantaged children. 

Across  the  Nation,  we  see  clearly  the 
benefits  of  this  program  which  in  1967 
alone  provided  more  than  $1  billion  to 
school  districts  all  over  the  country  to 
help  them  develop  special  programs  for 
9.2  million  schoolchildren.  These  were 
not  just  the  educationally  deprived 
youth.  They  were  the  handicapped,  the 
neglected,  delinquent,  and  migrant  chil- 
dren. 

The  act  allowed  medical  and  dental 
examinations,  guidance  services,  lunch 
programs,  purchase  of  educational 
equipment,  classroom  construction  and 
remodeling,  teacher  training  and  hiring 
of  educational  manpower,  preschool  pro- 
grams, regular  classroom  programs  em- 
ploying new  techniques,  and  a  wide 
variety  of  additional  services. 

More  than  $3  billion  have  been  pro- 
vided to  the  Nation's  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  3  years  of  the 
act. 

Other  portions  of  this  legislation  pro- 
vide funds  to  help  bolster  the  library 
resources  of  schools  and  to  purchase 
audiovisual  materials,  books,  and  other 
materials  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  good  library.  In  1966,  43  million  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  pupils  had  access 
to  new  instructional  materials  not 
previously   available. 

When  Congress  enacted  this  bill,  it 
realized  that  because  of  the  sudden 
growth  of  new  programs,  our  State  de- 
partments of  education,  already  under- 
staffed and  overworked,  would  need  as- 
sistance. Therefore,  the  bill  authorized 
a  program  of  grants  to  strengthen  State 
departments  of  education.  Nearly  $70 
million  has  assisted  the  States  under  this 
program. 

Amendments  to  the  act  authorized 
grants  to  the  States  to  help  them  im- 
prove, initiate,  or  expand  programs  for 
the  education  of  handicapped  children. 
Last  year  $15  million  was  used  for  this 
purpose. 

A  second  major  area  in  which  great 
progress  has  been  made  is  higher  educa- 
tion. Less  than  7  months  after  the  origi- 
nal Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  was  passed  by  the  89th  Con- 
gress, the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
was  enacted.  This  law  was  our  response 
to  climbing  enrollments  in  the  Nation's 
colleges  and  universities,  inability  on  the 
part  of  many  economically  disadvan- 
taged students  to  face  the  expense  of  a 
college  education,  the  small  number  of 
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graduates  being  turned  out  compared  to 
the  Nation's  need  for  a  highly  educated 
population,  and  the  Inability  of  some  col- 
leges and  universities  to  raise  their 
standards. 

Title  I  enabled  colleges  and  universi- 
ties to  aid  In  the  solution  of  community 
problems  such  as  housing,  poverty,  em- 
plosrment.  youth  opportunities,  continu- 
ing education  programs,  or  other  educa- 
tional programs. 

Title  n  provides  assistance  for  the  li- 
braries of  our  colleges  and  universities. 

Title  m  seeks  to  raise  the  academic 
quality  of  "developing"  colleges.  It  as- 
sists them  In  acquiring  a  good  faculty  by 
awarding  national  teaching  fellowships, 
encourages  them  to  work  out  cooperative 
arrangements  with  stronger  members  of 
the  higher  education  community. 

Title  rv  was  enacted  In  response  to 
the  rising  costs  of  attending  college  In 
the  past  decade,  tuition  and  fees  alone 
rose  30  percent  at  public  institutions  and 
73  percent  at  private  ones  This  title 
sets  forth  three  ways  to  help  students. 
especially  economically  disadvantaged 
ones,  to  pay  these  high  costs:  grants.  In- 
sured loans,  and  work-study  opportuni- 
ties. 

Title  V  established  a  wide  variety  of 
teacher  training  and  preparation  pro- 
grams: fellowships  for  experienced  and 
prospective  teachers  for  further  train- 
ing, grants  to  institutions  to  assist  them 
in  strengthening  their  teacher  education 
courses,  and  training  for  teacher  aides, 
other  subprofesslonal  and  professional 
educational  personnel. 

Finally,  the  act  Improves  the  quality 
of  undergraduate  Instruction  through 
grants  for  the  purchase  of  laboratory 
and  audiovisual  equipment  smd  mate- 
rials, and  other  printed  materials,  and  of 
closed  circuit  television  equipment. 

Other  legislation  In  recent  years  has 
aided  the  education  of  such  groups  as 
health  personnel,  the  deaf,  law  enforce- 
ment personnel,  teachers  of  the  handi- 
capped, and  artists.  There  are  now  on 
the  books  laws  which  aid  nearly  every 
facet  of  education. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  education  rec- 
ord of  the  Johnson  years  has  been  the 
finest  of  any  administration  in  history. 
Under  the  leadership  of  President  John- 
son, and  with  the  dynamic  drive  of  the 
Congress.  America  has  reached  new 
heights  of  achievement  In  education  for 
all  of  our  people. 


OIL  IMPORT  PROGRAM  HEADS  FOR 
A  KEY  CLASH  AS  HEARINGS  OPEN 
ON  BIG  REFINERY  IN  MAINE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day I  warned  the  Senate  of  a  proposed 
refinery  complex  within  a  foreign-trade 
zone  at  Machiasport.  Maine,  which,  if 
esUbllshed.  would  have  far-reaching 
consequences,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  mandatory  oil  Import  program. 

Today  the  Wall  Street  Journal  pub- 
lished an  article  enUtled,  "Oil  Import 
Program  Heads  for  a  Key  Clash  as  Hear- 
ings Open  on  Big  Refinery  in  Maine."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  In  the  R«cord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows : 

On,  Import  Pxocram  Hkaos  for  a  Ket  Clash 
As  HxARiNGft  Orwn  on  Bio  RsmrcRT  in 
Maini 

(By  Roger  W.  Benedict) 
Portland,  Maine. — Powerful  opposing  In- 
teresto  wUl  collide  here  today  over  a  contro- 
versial oil  project  that  haa  touched  off  what 
ma;  prove  to  be  the  most  Important  dispute 
In  the  stormy  9 '/a -year  history  of  Federal  oil 
Import  controls. 

The  outcome  of  the  battle  could  have 
significant  economic  and  political  repercus- 
sions far  beyond  this  picturesque  New  Eng- 
land seaport.  Strong  charges  already  have 
been  exchanged,  among  them  mutterlngs  of 
enormous  windfall  profits  and  election-year 
boondoggling.  A  principal  defender  of  the  oil 
project  Is  the  Democratic  Vice  Presidential 
nominee.  Sen   Eklmund  Muslcle  of  Maine 

The  dispute  centers  on  a  proposed  tl45 
million  oil  refinery,  storage  complex  and 
deepwater  port  to  be  built  In  Maine  by  Occi- 
dental Petroleum  Co.  Los  Angeles.  If  It 
wins  needed  approvals  from  the  Commerce 
and  Interior  departments,  the  refinery  would 
operate  entirely  on  foreign  crude  oil — 300.000 
barrels  a  day  of  It.  This  would  be  more  than 
half  as  much  foreign  crude  as  the  559.068 
barrels  a  day  that  all  mainland  refineries 
east  of  the  Rockies  currently  are  permitted 
to  Import. 

The  delivered  cost  of  foreign  oil  In  Maine — 
the  Occidental  refinery  actually  would  be 
built  at  Machiasport,  IflO  miles  northeast  of 
Portland — would  run  about  »1.25  to  $1.4(J  a 
barrel  less  than  domestic  crude  oil. 

Occidental  claims  an  Impressive  list  of 
benefits  for  the  project.  They  include:  Price 
cuts  on  petroleum  products  that  would  save 
New  England  consumers  and  government 
agencies  »50  million  a  year  or  more,  providing 
Jobs  for  "the  most  economically  depressed 
county  on  the  Bast  Coast."  gaining  up  to  tSOO 
million  of  chemical  plant  Investment  for  the 
U.S.  that  otherwise  would  go  overseas,  boost- 
ing business  for  the  troubled  tT.S.  merchant 
marine  and  providing  low-sulpbur-content 
fuel  oils  to  fight  air  pollution. 

Outraged  opposition  to  the  project  is  being 
expressed  by  most  of  the  oil  Industry,  from 
big  International  companies  to  small  do- 
mestic producers.  Shell  Oil  Co  .  for  example, 
calculates  that  Occidental's  savings  on  im- 
ported crude  will  enable  It  to  generate  pre- 
tax profits  of  about  t60  million  In  the  first 
full  year  of  operation — an  amount  not  far 
below  Occidental's  total  1967  pretax  profit 
of  $74.7  million. 

The  clash  Is  the  most  serlotis  so  far  of  a 
number  of  confrontations  the  last  three  years 
between  the  oil  Industry  and  various  regional 
and  consumer  Interests  over  the  purposes  of 
the  oil  Import  program.  Although  the  pro- 
gram Initially  was  designed  to  protect  do- 
mestic producers,  the  Interior  Department 
has  since  granted  a  series  of  special  exemp- 
tions for  such  reasons  as  boosting  depressed 
local  economies  and  reducing  air  pollution. 
Hearings  to  be  held  today  will  Involve  only 
one  aspect  of  the  project.  Occidental  seeks  to 
establish  the  oil  complex  In  a  "subzone"  of  a 
proposed  "foreign  trade  zone"  In  the  Port- 
land area  A  foreign  trade  zone  Is  physically 
In  the  VS..  but  for  customs  and  trade  pur- 
poses Is  considered  to  be  outside  the  country. 
Thus,  raw  materia!  can  be  Imported  free  of 
any  normal  restrictions,  transformed  Into 
finished  products  and  then  "exported"  to 
various  countries.  Including  the  0.3. 

Tariffs  on  oil  and  refined  products  are  very 
small  In  relation  to  the  cost  advantage  of 
foreign  oil  over  domestic  oil. 

The  Commerce  Department's  Foreign 
Trade  Zones  Board  has  set  up  an  examiner's 
committee  to  hold  the  hearings  today  In  Port- 


land on  requests  to  create  a  foreign  trade 
zone  and  subzone.  The  hearings  are  expected 
to  furnish  opponents  of  the  Occidental  proj- 
ect an  opportumty  to  marshall  their  forces: 
Among  those  expected  to  attend  will  be  Gov. 
Connally  of  Texas.  Gov.  Love  of  Colorado  and 
Gov.  McKelthen  of  Louisiana,  all  representa- 
tives of  major  oil  producing  states. 

UDALL'S  DECISION  TO  BE  KET 

The  crucial  decision  on  the  project,  how- 
ever, will  be  made  by  Interior  Secretary  Udall. 
who  must  grant  special  quotas  for  foreign 
oil  to  enter  the  trade  zone,  as  well  as  for 
refined  products  leaving  the  zone  Occidental 
seeks  petroleum  product  quotas  nearly  equal 
to  all  such  present  quotas  for  the  eastern 
two-thirds  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Udall  has  said  he  might  make  a  ruling 
by  late  November.  His  decision  won't  be  made 
any  easier  by  some  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding It. 

The  Initial  application  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment on  June  10  for  the  Maine  project 
was  made  In  the  name  of  New  England  Re- 
finery Associates,  with  a  covering  letter  from 
John  K.  Evans,  president  of  Business  Devel- 
opment Fund,  Inc  ,  Washington,  DC.  In  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  E^'ans  said  names  of 
participants  In  the  project  "must  be  kept 
confidential  at  this  time."  Only  on  July  19, 
did  Occidental  Inform  Mr.  Udall  that  Occi- 
dental owns  both  Business  Development 
Fund  and  New  England  Refinery  Associates 

In  1961.  Mr  Evans,  at  that  time  employed 
by  a  subsidiary  of  the  Royal  Dutch-She',! 
Group,  got  Mr  Udall  In  hot  water  with  letters 
sent  to  56  oil  company  representatives  in 
Washington,  stating  that  "Secretary  Udall, 
who  happens  to  be  a  friend  of  long  standing," 
had  asked  hln\  to  solicit  the  oil  and  gas  In- 
dustry to  help  Mr  Udall  "dispose  of  his  very 
sizable  quota  of  tickets"  for  a  $100  a  plate 
dinner  to  raise  funds  for  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Mr.  Udall  denied  he  asked  Mr.  Evana  to 
write  the  letter,  but  It  brought  demands  from 
some  Republicans  at  the  time  that  he  be  fired 
from  his  Cabinet  post. 

TEAPOT  DOME   RECALLED 

Rep.  Price  (R.,  Texas)  declared  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
week  that  approval  of  the  Occidental  project 
would  "make  Teapot  Dome  look  like  Alice's 
tea  party."  (TeapKJt  Dome  Involved  the  pref- 
erential leasing  of  Government  oil  lands  in 
Wyoming  and  California  in  1922  to  two  oil 
companies,  leading  to  the  conviction  of  In- 
terior Secretary  Albert  B.  Fall  for  accepting 
bribes.) 

Mr.  IVlce  also  accused  the  Administration 
of  using  the  project  to  Influence  New  Eng- 
land votes  In  the  November  election.  In  to- 
day's hearings.  Occidental  will  get  strong 
backing  from  New  England's  'six  governors 
and  a  large  Congressional  delegation.  Includ- 
ing Maine's  Sen.  Muskle. 

Occidental  seeks  quotas  to  sell  90.000  bar- 
rels dally  of  home  heating  oils  In  New  Eng- 
land, equal  to  more  than  one-third  of  the 
area's  present  consumption,  and  10,000  bar- 
rels a  day  of  gasoline.  The  company  asserts  It 
would  cut  prices  on  the  fuel  oils  and  gaso- 
line 10%  below  present  levels,  providing 
anniiiti  direct  savings  of  over  826  million  a 
year  and  probably  forcing  competitors  to 
make  similar  cuts.  About  70%  of  New  Eng- 
land homes  heat  with  oil.  the  highest  per- 
centage In  the  nation. 

Other  oil  companies,  however,  take  Issue 
with  Occidental's  claims.  For  one  thing,  they 
say.  fuel  oil  already  is  In  plentiful  supply  in 
New  England  and  prices  therefore  aren't 
unduly  high.  "We've  got  fuel  oil  running  out 
of  our  ears  right  now."  says  an  official  of 
Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  chief  domestic 
subsidiary  of  Standard  OU  Co.  (New  Jersey). 
Humble  notes  It  cut  Its  beating  oil  prices  in 
New  England  0.4  cent  a  gallon  last  month. 
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Some  oil  companies  also  charge  Occldjental 
is  "buying"  support  for  Its  project  with  some 
proposed  provisions  of  the  venture.  Chief  of 
these  Is  an  offer  to  pay  20  cents  for  each 
barrel  of  foreign  oil  processed  at  the  facility, 
or  about  $7  million  annually.  Into  the  New 
England  Marine  Resources  Foundation,  a 
nonprofit  research  organization  that  would 
have  all  six  New  England  governors  on  Its 
board.  Occidental  also  promises  savings  of 
|6.5  million  a  year  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment on  Its  purchases  of  petroleum  products 
for  use  In  New  England  and  E^u^ope. 

If  the  project  Is  approved,  Mr,  Udall  would 
face  a  second  problem  of  whether  to  add  Oc- 
cidental's quotas  on  top  of  those  already 
existing,  increasing  the  flow  of  foreign  oil 
into  the  U.S..  or  to  readjust  all  quotas,  re- 
ducing the  share  of  foreign  oil  allotted  to  all 
other  oil  companies. 

Netum  Steed,  president  of  the  Texas  Inde- 
pendent Producers  &  Royalty  Owners  Associa- 
tion, has  estimated  that  approval  of  the  Occi- 
dental project  could  reduce  the  demand  for 
Texas  crude  oil  by  100,000  barrels  a  day  If  Im- 
port quotas  aren't  kept  within  the  present 
llmlte.  And  refiners  In  the  eastern  two-thirds 
of  the  nation,  who  have  watched  their  total 
crude  oil  and  unfinished  oil  allocation  dwin- 
dle by  160,909  barrels  dally,  or  22 '"r  In  the  last 
three  years,  wouldn't  take  kindly  to  further 
quota  cuts. 

M.  A.  Wright,  chairman  of  Humble,  esti- 
mates that  fitting  Occidental's  project  Into 
the  present  total  level  of  Imports  would  cut 
existing  quotas  of  122  refineries  by  another 
29 '"f. 

OTHEK    TRADE    ZONES    AFFECTED 

Some  oil  companies  note  that  approval  of 
the  Maine  project  will  open  the  way  for  for- 
eign oil  to  enter  plants  in  foreign  trade  zones 
already  approved  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. Including  the  Taft,  La.,  chemical  plant 
of  Union  Carbide  Corp.  and  the  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  chemical  plant  of  Dow  Chemical  Co. 

Humble  already  has  requested  foreign  trade 
zone  status  for  a  100,000-barrel-a-day  facility 
It  would  build  at  its  Bayway.  N,J,.  refinery. 
Humble  asserts  that  Its  project  wouldn't  have 
the  disruptive  effect  on  the  Import  program 
th.'it  it  charges  the  Occidental  project  would 
have,  because  the  Humble  project  wouldn't 
involve  refined  product  quotas.  Instead, 
Humble  would  principally  make  heavy  fuel 
oils,  which  In  effect  are  free  from  the  quotas 
imposed  by  the  Interior  Department. 

Occidental  would  also  make  low-sulphur- 
content  heavy  fuel  oils,  enough  to  supply 
about  one-third  of  New  England's  present 
needs.  In  addition.  It  would  make  Jet  fuels 
and  Navy  ship  fuels  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  basic  raw  materials  to  supply  an 
anticipated  surrounding  complex  of  chemical 
plants  that  would  be  built  by  others. 

Dr.  Armand  Hammer,  president  of  Occi- 
dental, has  argued  that  the  project  can  be 
acconunodated  in  the  present  Import  pro- 
gram, and  he  charges  opposition  by  major 
oil  companies  is  based  on  "fear  of  tough  com- 
petition in  an  area  that  they  left  without  a 
single  refinery  when  Jersey  Standard's  Esso 
Unit  closed  down  the  last  remaining  plant 
in  Everett,  Mass.,  several  years  ago." 

Oil  companies  generally  haven't  any  illu- 
sions that  their  opposition  will  necessarily 
defeat  the  project.  "Forty-seven  oil  com- 
panies opposed  the  application  by  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co.  in  1965  for  a  special  import 
quota  to  build  a  refinery  In  Puerto  Rico," 
recalls  one  oil  company  executive.  "Only 
Phillips  supported  It,  but  the  project  was 
approved. ' 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SENATE 

RULE  xxn 

Mr.   ERVIN.   Mr.   President.   I  have 
long  felt  that  Senate  rule  XXn  stands 
as  a  bulwark  for  the  preservation  of 
CXIV 1918— Part  23 


constitutional  government  and  individ- 
ual liberty.  Because  at  this  partlculai- 
time  rule  XXII  has  come  under  a  great 
deal  of  uninformed  attack,  I  should 
like  to  submit  my  views  in  detail  on  this 
matter. 

The  next  issue  of  Senior  Scholastic 
magazine  will  include  a  statement  writ- 
ten by  me  which  explains  how  iiile  XXII 
has  facilitated  the  resolution  of  many 
controversies  which  are  bound  to  arise  in 
any  country  with  such  astonishing  diver- 
sity and  difference  of  opinion  as  ours.  I 
believe  that  this  rule  is  vitally  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  minorities  in  our 
country,  and  that  Its  operation  should  be 
fully  understood  by  those  who  labor 
against  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  "Views  of  Senator  Sam  J. 
Ervin,  Jr.,  on  Rule  XXII,"  to  be  pub- 
lished In  Senior  Scholastic  magazine,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Views   of   Senator   Sam    J.    Ervin,   Jr.,    on 
Rule  XXn 

My  own  legislative  experience  convinces 
me  that  there  must  be  some  one  place  in  our 
government  where  someone  can  say.  "Stop! 
Consider  what  you  are  doing.  Do  not  rush 
Into  this  matter  blindly." 

The  U.S.  Senate  Is  the  only  legislative  body 
now  existing  on  the  face  of  the  earth  with 
rules  designed  to  secure  to  minorities  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  express  their  views. 
This  opportunity  Is  embodied  In  rule  XXII. 
which  provides  that  a  Senator  or  a  group 
of  Senators  can  sp>eak  upon  a  p>ending  bill 
until  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  in  at- 
tendance vote  to  end  debate.  This  rule  gives 
the  Senate  Its  distinctive  character  and  has 
enabled  the  Senate  on  many  occasions  in 
times  past  to  stand  as  the  bulwark  for  the 
preservation  of  constitutional  government 
and  Individual  liberty. 

Some  persons  who  think  that  the  Senate 
should  act  without  full  and  fair  debate  as 
do  the  counterfeit  legislative  bodies  in 
totalltartan  countries  would  abolish  rule 
XXII.  and  permit  51  Senators  to  condemn  the 
other  49  to  silence  whenever  they  so  desire.  If 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  Is  ever  given  the 
jwwer  to  prevent  a  substantial  minority  to 
stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  tell 
the  truth  about  pending  legislative  proposals, 
the  fear  expressed  by  the  French  political 
philosopher,  Alexis  de  Tocquevllle.  In  his 
book  "Democracy  in  America,"  that  the 
United  States  Is  In  danger  of  being  destroyed 
by  the  power  of  a  majority  will  be  realized. 
And  that  moment  will  mark  the  death  knell 
of  liberty  for  all  Americans. 

Absent  Senate  rule  XXn,  there  would  be  no 
debate  at  all  on  a  proposed  measure  If  Its 
proponents  could  count  a  majority  of  one 
In  favor  of  it.  They  would  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  end  debate  and  would  pass  the 
meastire  by  a  simple  majority.  In  this  way, 
a  momentary  majority  of  51  Senators  could 
force  quick  passage  of  any  measure,  however 
ill-conceived  and  hastily  considered,  without 
permitting  critical  debate.  The  "minority"  of 
49  Senators  would  be  powerless  to  speak  their 
views  except  to  the  extent  the  majority  of 
51  might  graciously  permit,  and  they  very 
likely  would  not  be  Inclined  to  permit  op- 
posing debate. 

Under  rule  XXII.  however,  a  majority  may 
not  force  a  vote  on  a  measure  as  long  as 
one- third  or  the  Senators  present  wish  to 
continue  debate.  Instead,  they  must  listen 
to  the  views  of  objecting  Senators  and.  gen- 
erally. In  order  to  obtain  an  end  to  debate, 
must  modify  the  pending  profKieal  in  line 


with  meritorious  objections  raised  by  sub- 
stantial minorities  of  Senators.  The  result 
In  many  cases  is  that,  in  the  light  of  critical 
debate,  the  pending  proposal  Is  shown  to  be 
defective  and  Is  modified  or  In  some  casee 
abandoned.  In  literally  every  case  the  pend- 
ing proposal  is  greatly  Improved  by  the 
'educational  debate"  made  possible  by  rule 
XXII. 

There  have  been  countless  instances  when 
patently  unwise,  sometimes  potentially  dis- 
astrous, legislative  proposals  have  failed  of 
hasty  passage  because  of  the  cloture  rule. 
For  example.  In  1946.  when  I  was  serving  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  nation 
was  staggering  under  the  impact  of  a  coal 
mine  strike  that  pad  caused  the  supply  of 
coal  to  dwindle  t4  a  p>olnt  that  jeopardized 
supplies  for  homes  and  hospitals.  Then  the 
Railroad  Brotherhoods  threatened  to  go  on 
strike  and  paralyze  the  country's  transporta- 
tion system.  RespHsnding  to  a  nationwide  re- 
vulsion to  that  threat.  President  TVuman 
sent  to  the  Congress  a  bill  that  would  have 
given  authority  to  draft  striking  railroad 
men  into  the  Army.  The  measure  was  de- 
bated no  more  than  twenty  minutes  in  the 
House,  which  has  no  provision  for  unlimited 
debate,  and  was  passed  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote.  Including  mine.  The  bill  was 
then  rushed  over  to  the  Senate  amid  a 
clamor  for  Immediate  consideration  and  pas- 
sage. One  man.  Robert  A.  Taft.  of  Ohio, 
objected  to  an  Immediate  vote,  and  under 
the  Senate's  rules  the  matter  had  to  go  over 
to  the  next  day.  By  that  next  dawn,  enough 
men  had  recovered  from  their  passions  to 
reconsider  and  defeat  the  bill.  A  night  of 
reflection  revealed  to  us  that  we  were  about 
to  enact  a  law  that  violated  the  prohibition 
of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  against  in- 
voluntary servitude.  Only  by  the  grace  of 
one  Senator,  protected  by  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  designed  to  ensure  free  and  full  de- 
bate, had  we  been  saved  from  a  disgraceful 
act  of  folly. 

For  me,  the  moral  was  clear  and  vxnmls- 
takable.  The  rules  of  the  Senate  admittedly 
permit  a  minority  of  Senators  to  postpone 
a  vote  on  a  controversial  proposal  even 
though  a  present  majority  may  favor  it. 
Thank  Heaven  for  the  rule.  Congress  Is  the 
one  body  in  which  everj-  segment  of  America 
is  represented,  where  every  opinion  may  be 
voiced.  In  a  land  of  such  astonishing  di- 
versity as  ours,  difference  of  opinion  is  in- 
evitable. The  great  function  of  Congress  Is 
to  harmonize  that  diversity,  to  compromise 
the  differences,  to  arrive  at  a  solution  with 
which  the  nation  as  a  whole  can  live  In 
peace.  There  is  no  shortcut  to  solutions  of 
that  kind.  When  you  are  about  to  pass  a  law 
that  will  lmp>ose  restraints  on  two  nundred 
million  people,  protracted  deliberation  Is  a 
small  price  to  pay  to  ensure  a  wise  and 
equitable   law. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  free  and  open 
debate  are  secured,  not  destroyed,  by  rule 
XXII.  However  much  you  may  disasree  with 
the  positions  of  those  who  engage  in  ex- 
tended debate  in  the  Senate,  it  Is  Important 
to  bear  In  mind  that  the  maneuver  Is  not 
undemocratic — It  is  the  very  essence  of 
democracy. 


LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON— A  GREAT 
CONSUMER  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  speak- 
ing as  a  consumer  as  well  as  a  Senator, 
I  want  to  rate  consumer  progress  as  one 
of  the  finest  success  stories  of  the  John- 
son administration. 

At  no  time  in  history  have  consumer 
gains  been  so  impressive. 

At  no  time  have  we  had  a  President 
so  dedicated  to  the  protection  of  the 
consiuner's  health,  welfare  and  pocket- 
book. 
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Consumers  now  have  a  voice  at  the 
topmost  levels  of  Oovemment.  and  they 
know  how  to  use  it. 

Business  has  become  more  aware  or 
consumer  needs  and  more  anxious  to 
obtain  consumer  confidence. 

Three  Congresses — the  8«th.  89th, 
and  90th— have  passed  17  bUls  to  give 
the  consumer  a  better  break  In  the  mar- 
ketplace and  to  assxu-e  him  of  his  safety 
as  well  as  his  money's  worth.  I  sun  proud 
to  say  that  11  of  these  bills  were  passed 
by  the  90th  Congress. 

And  I  am  also  proud  to  say  that  all 
of  these  accomplishments  were  due  in 
very  large  part  to  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson. 

The  administrative  and  legislative 
proposals  submitted  by  President  John- 
son comprised  the  most  ambitious  and 
most  comprehensive  consumers  program 
a  President  has  ever  presented  to 
Congress. 

In  January  1964.  Just  6  weeks  after 
taking  office.  President  Johnson  esUb- 
llshed  the  President's  Committee  on  Con- 
sxuner  Interests  and  appointed  a  Special 
Assisomt  for  Consiuner  Affairs,  first. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor.  Esther 
Peterson  and  then,  last  year.  Betty 
Pumess.  He  also  appointed  a  new  12- 
member  Consumer  Advisory  Coimcil. 
consisting  of  university  professors,  home 
economics  teachers.  State  officials.  Ubor 
leaders  and  other  clvlc-minded  persons. 
His  goal,  the  President  said,  was  'to 
assure  that  the  voice  of  the  consumer 
will  be  loud,  clear,  uncompromising  and 
effective  in  the  highest  coimclls  of  Fed- 
eral Government." 

Prom  personal  experience,  we  all  know 
Just  how  effective  this  voice  has  now 
become  on  specific  consumer  legislation. 

The  President's  whole  consumer  pro- 
gram was  geared  to  the  growing  reaUza- 
tion  that,  in  a  marketplace  that  had 
become  so  vast,  so  complicated  and  so 
impersonal,  the  consiuner  needed  help 
to  assure  him  of  his  basic  rights  to 
safety,  to  choose,  to  be  heard  and  to  be 
informed. 

Year  after  year,  in  four  separate  con- 
siuner messages,  the  President  presented 
Ills  proposals  to  Congress,  and  year  after 
year,  the  consumer  saw  real  progress 
being  made  on  his  behalf. 

What  developed  was  a  mutual  effort 
on  the  part  of  government,  enlightened 
business  leadership  and  consumer  or- 
gauiizatlons  to  assure  that  the  best  prac- 
tices of  the  American  marketplace  be- 
come common  practice. 

As  a  result,  the  state  of  the  consumer 
is  a  great  deal  better  today  than  It  was 
before  President  Johnson  took  office. 
Thanks  to  his  leadership,  we  now  have 
measures  to  protect  our  children  from 
dangerous  toys. 

We  are  taking  steps  to  reduce  deaths 
and  accidents  on  our  highways. 

We  have  laws  to  insuie  truth  in  lend- 
ing and  fair  i>ackaging  and  labeling. 

We  are  cutting  down  on  tragedies  from 
flammable  fabrics. 

We  have  established  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Product  Safety. 

We  have  more  insurance  protection  on 
our  savings  accounts. 


We  are  making  Improvements  in  our 
clinical  laboratories. 

We  are  reducing  deaths  and  property 
losses  from  fires  and  natural  gas  pipe- 
line explosions. 

We  have  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  and 
the  Wholesome  Poultry  Act. 

And  we  have  numerous  other  meas- 
ures to  better  Insure  the  economic  and 
physical  well-being  of  all  Americans. 

To  sum  it  all  up.  the  President's  con- 
sumer program  has  touched  every  house- 
hold and  every  place  of  business.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  "assure  every  American  a  fair 
and  honest  exchange  for  his  hard-earned 
dollar."  and  I  am  convinced  that  we  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  reaching  that 
goal. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  person  who 
can  honestly  challenge  it.  particularly 
since,  as  the  President  put  it: 

This  Is  not  a  partisan  program  or  a  busi- 
ness program  or  a  labor  program.  It  Is  a  pro- 
gram for  all  of  us — all  200  million  Americans. 

And.  I  might  add.  it  is  a  program  that 
will  have  to  go  on.  Because  the  consumer 
now  sees  an  opportunity  to  get  all  the  fair 
breaks  he  has  been  clamoring  for  for 
years,  and  he  is  not  about  to  settle  for 
a  halt.  

DR.  PAUL  SANGER 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  much  of 
the  recent  breakthrough  in  heart  surgery 
was  due  to  the  pioneering  efforts  of  the 
late  Dr.  Paul  Sanger,  of  Charlotte,  N.C. 
His  experiments  with  artificiail  arteries 
and  the  accomi>anying  operating  tech- 
niques were  a  vital  first  step  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  complex  heart  surgery  op- 
erations which  have  become  so  routine  in 
recent  years.  As  a  New  York  Times  article 
recently  pointed  out,  thousands  of  people 
are  alive  today  because  of  his  efforts. 

Dr.  Sanger's  death  is  a  great  loss  to 
Charlotte  and  the  country.  More  than  a 
successful  phjrsician.  he  was  a  true  public 
servant  deeply  involved  in  the  life  of  his 
community  and  Nation. 

In  an  age  of  specialists,  there  are  few 
men  able  to  transcend  the  intellectual 
and  social  confines  of  their  profession. 
Dr.  Paul  Sanger  was  such  a  man.  A  Char- 
lotte editorial  writer  eloquently  summed 
up  what  I  mean  when  he  said  that  Dr. 
Sanger  was  an  outstanding  physician 
■  who  also  became  a  social  statesman,  a 
man  concerned  about  every  aspect  of  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow  man.  not  just  health 
and  medical  problems." 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  in- 
tend to  have  printed  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  articles  and  editorials  which 
appeared  following  the  death  of  Dr.  San- 
ger. Particularly.  I  invite  the  Senate's 
attention  to  the  warm  reminiscences  of 
Harry  Golden  which  appeared  in  the  Na- 
tion magazine. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
following  articles:  article  published  in 
the  Nation  magazine  entitled  "Dr.  Sanger 
Is  Gone. "  by  Harry  Golden:  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Charlotte  Observer  on  Sep- 
tember 9, 1968.  entitled  "Paul  Sanger  Dies 
in  Texas";  the  arable  published  in  the 
Charlotte  News  on  September  10,  1968. 


entitled  "Pioneer  in  Heart  Surgery,  Dr. 
Paul  W.  Sanger.  Dies";  the  editorial  in 
the  Charlotte  Observer,  dated  September 
10,  1968,  entitled  "A  Loss  to  Medicine  and 
to  City";  an  editorial  in  the  Charlotte 
News,  dated  September  11,  1968,  entitled 
"Paul  Weldon  Ssmger";  and  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  dated  Septem- 
ber 10.  1968,  entitled  "Paul  Sanger  Dies- 
Heart  Surgeon,  62." 

There  t>elng  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  NaOon  magazine) 
Dk.  Sanger  Is  Gone 
(By  Harry  Golden) 

Every  night  promptly  at  6  p.m..  Dr.  Paul 
Sanger  parked  his  big  Uncoln  in  the  front 
and  came  Inside  and  we  would  spend  an  hour 
talking.  Paul  Sanger  was  tall,  lean,  the 
legendary  Southern  gentleman.  Once  Paul 
used  to  sit  on  the  couch,  sometimes  with  a 
bourbon,  sometimes  not.  and  say,  "Start 
talking."  as  though  I  was  his  mentor.  The 
truth  Is  I  learned  more  from  him  than  he 
did  from  me.  Many  times  these  columns  have 
been  filled  with  Insights  and  conclusions 
about  health  and  medicine  that  could  only 
have  come  from  one  of  the  premier  doctors 
of  the  country. 

Indeed  that  was  what  Paul  Sanger  was  He 
helped  develop  one  of  the  machines  which 
made  open-heart  surgery  possible.  He  used 
to  travel  all  over  the  world  teaching  other 
doctors  how  to  operate  It.  Paul  was  the  chief 
of  thoracic  and  cardiovascular  surgery  at 
Memorial  Hospital  In  Charlotte  since  his  re- 
turn from  the  war.  He  was  the  head  of  the 
team  which  labored  in  the  Helneman  Labora- 
tory at  Memorial,  the  other  two  members  of 
which  were  Dr.  Francis  Roblcsek  and  Dr. 
Harry  K.  Daugherty. 

When  I  underwent  an  emergency  gall- 
bladder operation  In  December  of  1966,  Paul 
observed.  Later  In  the  night,  my  lungs  started 
to  fill  with  water  and  my  pulse  fell.  The  nurse 
called  Paul  and  he  rushed  to  the  hospital 
with  Dr.  Daugherty.  By  the  time  he  reached 
my  room,  I  had  virtually  stopped  breathing 
Drs.  Sanger  and  Daugherty  said  I  needed  a 
tracheotomy.  Dr.  Daugherty  got  ready. 

•Bring  him  back,"  Paul  said.  "Bring  him 
back  and  111  give  you  a  two  week  vacation  in 
Miami."  When  Daugherty's  emergency  minis- 
trations succeeded.  Paul  was  as  good  as  his 
word. 

Paul  owned  a  ranch  outside  of  Charlotte 
where  he  raised  thoroughbred  cattle.  He  liked 
going  out  there  over  weekends.  He  often  in- 
vited me  along.  It  was  quite  a  distance  from 
Charlotte  and  the  only  way  I  could  ever  find 
It  was  to  look  on  the  horizon  for  that  big 
silver  silo  and  then  head  for  It.  I  helped  stock 
Pauls  library  out  there.  I  brought  him  all  the 
review  copies  of  biography  and  history,  boolu 
he  loved.  Now  I  wont  be  going  there  any 
more. 

Dr.  Sanger  died  of  cancer  in  Houston 
Texas,  on  September  9th.  He  was  a  brave 
man  to  the  end.  but  still  the  scientist,  trust- 
ing that  If  anything  could  be  done,  science 
would  do  it.  There  are  hundreds  of  people 
alive  and  well  today  because  of  Paul  Sanger's 
work  and  thought. 

Paul  Sanger  was  the  best  friend  I  had  on 
this  earth.  The  Interesting  thing  about  this 
Is  that  there  are  hundreds  of  people  who  will 
express  the  same  Idea.  He  was  a  man  whc 
made  every  patient  a  friend  for  life.  He  was » 
great  humanitarian.  He  was  deeply  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  world  and  with  its 
people. 

Paul  Sanger  brought  to  philosophy  and 
politics  the  same  thought  that  he  brought  to 
science  and  to  medicine: 
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"There  Is  no  pain  on  earth  like  the  pain 
of  a  new  Idea." 

His  death  Is  the  world's  loss.  He  was  with- 
out doubt  the  best  man  in  the  city. 


( Prom  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer, 

Sept.  9.  1968) 

Paul  Sanger  Dies  In  Texas 

(By  Bob  Rosenblatt) 

Dr.  Paul  W.  Sanger,  who  made  open  heart 
surgery  a  routine  operation  In  Charlotte  and 
pioneered  In  developing  artificial  arteries, 
died  Sunday  at  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Hospital 
in  Houston,  Texas. 

The  Charlotte  heart  and  lung  surgeon  died 
from  a  carcinoid  ( cancer-like)  condition  of 
the  liver,  and  had  been  hospitalized  for  sev- 
eral months.  He  was  62. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  Tuesday  In 
Yukon,  Oklahoma.  A  memorial  service  Is 
scheduled  for  11:30  a.m.  Friday  at  Christ 
Episcopal  Church  here. 

The  son  of  a  small-town  Oklahoma  physi- 
cian, Dr.  Sanger  lived  in  Charlotte  for  30 
years,  acquiring  a  host  of  admiring  friends 
and  a  national  reputation  as  a  dedicated 
surgeon  and  skilled  researcher. 

When  Illness  struck,  he  first  was  hospital- 
ized at  Charlotte  Memorial  where  "so  many 
worried  people  came  to  visit  that  it  damn 
near  wore  him  out,"  said  a  local  doctor. 

And   he   worried   about  his  friends. 

"All  of  his  friends  knew  that  he  felt  very 
strongly  about  smoking  as  a  cause  of  lung 
cancer,"  recalled  Charles  Crutchfield,  presi- 
dent of  Jefferson  Standard  Broadcasting  Co. 

"He  worked  hard  and  convinced  a  lot  of 
us  to  give  up  snnoklng." 

As  head  of  the  department  of  thoracic 
surgery  at  Charlotte  Memorial,  Dr.  Sanger 
put  heart  surgery  "on  the  map  for  Charlotte," 
another  surgeon  said. 

Many  of  the  surgical  techniques  were  de- 
veloped through  animal  experimentation  In 
a  sub-basement  laboratory  at  Charlotte 
Memorial. 

It's  officially  known  as  the  Helnemann 
Foundation  Cardiovascular  Research  Lab- 
oratory. Dr.  Sanger  directed  It  and  was 
notably  successful  In  obtaining  research 
funds  needed  to  support  the  laboratory  work. 

His  family  has  requested  that  memorials 
be  sent  to  the  research  facility  In  lieu  of 
flowers. 

Combining  medical  work  and  persuasive- 
ness. Dr.  Sanger  enlisted  N.C.  State  College 
and  several  textile  firms  In  the  early  1950'8 
to  work  on  an  artificial  artery. 

The  result,  tested  and  perfected  In  the 
Helnemann  laboratory,  was  seamless  orlon. 
one  of  the  first  workable  versions  of  the 
artificial  artery.  It  was  used  In  many  suc- 
cessful operations. 

Human  heart  transplants  may  someday  be- 
come a  commonplace  operation  partially  be- 
cause of  the  latest  laboratory  work  of  Dr. 
Sanger  and  his  medical  partners.  Dr.  Francis 
Roblcsek  and  Dr.  Harry  K.  Daugherty. 

The  team  revealed  In  January  that  they 
were  able  to  preserve  the  hearts  of  dogs  out- 
side the  animals'  bodies  for  up  to  24  hours. 

Their  technique,  which  creates  a  self-con- 
tained system  outside  the  body  of  the  heart, 
one  lung  and  a  pressure  bag  of  blood  could 
soon  be  used  on  humans. 

The  Sanger-Roblcsek-Daugherty  team  was 
active  In  the  hospital  operating  room  as  well 
as  the  laboratory. 

"Open  heart  surgery  Is  now  as  common  at 
Charlotte  Memorial  as  appendectomies,"  said 
a  physician  who  knows  the  team  members. 

Dr.  Daugherty  remembers  his  colleague  as 
"a  true  Southern  gentleman,  with  manv  In- 
terests, and  he  did  them  all  well." 

Dr,  Sanger  owned  two  farms,  where  he 
often  entertained  friends  at  quiet  dinner 
parties,  and  also  raised  many  of  the  dogs 
used  In  experimental  work. 


"He  was  a  wonderful,  Intelligent  man,  a 
man  of  great  compassion  for  his  patients," 
said  James  G.  Cannon,  chairman  of  the 
American  Credit  Corp.,  whose  cousin,  the 
former  Mary  Ann  Oarr,  married  Dr.  Sanger. 

Born  on  September  17,  1906  in  Minco, 
Oklahoma,  Dr.  Sanger  was  the  son  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Paul  Sanger. 

He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa, Vanderbllt  Medical  School  (where  he 
later  endowed  a  chair  In  honor  of  one  of  his 
professors ) ,  and  did  resident  work  at  Duke 
University  Hospital. 

The  young  surgeon  came  to  Charlotte  In 
1938   after  a   tour  of  European  hospitals. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  Dr. 
Sanger  played  a  key  role  In  setting  up  the 
38th  Evacuation  Hospital  unit. 

The  all-Charlottean  unit  of  physicians  and 
other  medical  personnel,  won  Its  military 
laurels  In  the  Italian  peninsula,  particularly 
at  Anzio. 

The  war  ended  with  Dr.  Sanger  as  a  colonel, 
chief  surgeon  of  the  unit,  and  winner  of  a 
Silver  Star  medal. 

Remaining  active  In  the  Medical  Corps 
reserve.  Dr.  Sanger  toured  Army  hospitals  In 
Korea  for  two  months  during  the  Korean 
war. 

The  Army  surgeon  general  had  asked  for 
his  help  In  teaching  seminars,  lecturing  on 
war  wounds,  and  observing  the  Army  medi- 
cal techniques. 

Dr.  Sanger  testified  before  Congress  on 
medical  research,  was  a  member  of  a  special 
presidential  committee  on  heart  disease, 
cancer  and  stroke,  and  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inal trustees  of  the  Charlotte  Country  Day 
School. 

Surviving  are  his  mother,  Mrs.  Paul 
Sanger:  his  wife,  the  former  Mary  Ann  Carr; 
two  sisters,  Mrs,  Stephene  Gaunt,  Oklahoma 
City,  and  Mrs.  Allen  Weatherby,  Houston, 
Tex.;  and  three  children,  Paul  Sanger,  Jr.  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Miss  Ann  Carr  Sanger  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  and  Mrs.  R.  Stanley  Dicks  of 
Chapel  Hill. 

(From  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)   News.  Sept.  10, 
1968] 

Pioneer  in  Heart  StmoERy,  Dr.  Paol  W. 
Sanger,  Dies 
(By  Pat  Stlth) 

Dr.  Paul  Weldon  Sanger,  who  gave  added 
years  of  life  to  people  with  heart  disease 
through  his  research  at  Charlotte  Memorial 
Hospital,  died  yesterday  In  Houston,  Tex, 

He  had  been  lU  for  months  from  a  carci- 
noid (cancer-like)  condition  of  the  liver. 

Dr.  Sanger  was  hospitalized  May  21  at 
Memorial.  One  month  later,  on  June  21.  he 
was  moved  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital  In  Houston 
for  special  treatment. 

He  died  there  yesterday  morning,  nine  days 
before  his  63rd  birthday. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held  here  at 
Christ  Episcopal  Church  at  11:30  a.m.  Fri- 
day. The  funeral  will  be  tomorrow  in  Yukon, 
Ohio. 

The  family  has  requested  that  memorials 
be  sent  to  the  Helnemann  Foundation  Car- 
diovascular Research  Laboratory,  which  he 
directed  here  for  more  than  20  years. 

Harry  Golden,  Charlotte  newspaperman 
and  author,  remembers  Dr.  Sanger  as  "the 
legendary  Southern  gentleman." 

"He  was  the  best  man  In  this  city,  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  scholar,  a  man  with  a  generous 
heart  and  a  noble  spirit,"   Golden   said. 

Dr.  Sanger  and  Golden  had  been  friends 
for  about  10  years. 

"He  would  come  in  every  day  on  his  way 
home  with  a  notebook  and  say,  "Start  talk- 
ing," Golden  said.  "He  had  a  great  sense  of 
humor  and  he  was  an  excellent  talker." 

"He  asked  me  for  books  I  thought  he 
should  read  and  I  gave  him  books.  He  liked 
biographies  best.  He  was  recently  reading 
the  life  of  Tolstov." 


Golden  said  he  talked  with  Dr.  Sanger 
by  phone  two  or  three  times  a  week  after  he 
was  moved  to  Houston. 

"I  spoke  with  him  Thursday.  He  told  me 
he  was  in  pain.  Some  days  he  said  It's  good, 
other  days.  It's  not  so  good.  He  was  a  sci- 
entist; he  thought  science  could  help  him." 

"He  is  the  world's  loss.  Charlotte's  loss,  my 
loss.  He  was  my  best  friend,"  Golden  said. 
"I  won't  ever  have  another  like  him." 

Dr.  Sanger  had  been  chief  of  thoracic  and 
cardiovascular  surgery  at  Memorial  since 
1945. 

The  research  team  which  he  headed,  labor- 
ing in  the  Helnemann  Laboratory  In  Me- 
morial, won  a  national  reputation. 

It  designed  an  Improved  "blue  baby"  op- 
eration and  modified  the  type  of  incision 
used  in  open-heart  surgery  so  that  operating 
room  mortality  was  greatly  reduced. 

It  devised  a  technique  of  applying  patches 
to  weak  spots  in  the  walls  separating  the 
heart  chambers. 

It  performed  the  first  heart  valve  trans- 
plant. 

It  performed,  experimentally,  the  first  com- 
plete by-pass  of  the  right  chamber  of  the 
heart. 

It  succeeded  in  keeping  the  hearts  of  ex- 
perimental animals  alive  outside  the  body 
for  24  hours,  an  achievement  that  could  lead 
to  the  development  of  heart  banks. 

The  "team"  Included  Dr.  Sanger's  part- 
ners. Dr.  Francis  Roblcsek  and  Dr.  Harry  K. 
Daugherty. 

In  the  meantime,  he  developed  his  depart- 
ment into  regional  center  for  open  heart 
surgery. 

He  was  born  Sept.  17,  1906,  in  Minco,  Okla- 
homa. His  father  also  was  a  physician. 

Dr.  Sanger  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  and  Vanderbllt  Medical  School. 
He  completed  his  resident  work  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity Hospital. 

He  came  to  Charlotte  In  1938, 

He  was  an  active  man,  giving  of  his  time 
and  effort  In  many  areas. 

Since  1965  he  had  served  on  the  central 
committee  of  the  John  Motley  Morehead 
Foundation  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Chapel  Hill. 

He  was  director  of  the  Hartford  Research 
Fund  at  Memorial  since  1959,  a  member  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Heart  Dis- 
ease, Cancer  and  Stroke,  past  president  of 
the  Southern  Thoracic  Examining  Board,  and 
a  member  of  the  medical  advisory  committee 
at  Duke  since  1965. 

Dr.  Sanger  had  been  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Heart  Council  since  1963  and  a  con- 
sultant to  the  armed  forces  for  the  surgeon 
general  on  two  different  occasions.  In  1948 
and  1952-53. 

He  was  president  of  Vanderbllt  alumni 
In  1967  and  a  trustee  at  Charlotte  Country 
Day  School  and  Webb-Bell  Buckle  School 
In  Tennessee. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  the  former  Mary 
Ann  Carr:  his  mother,  Mrs.  Paul  Sanger  of 
Oklahoma  City:  two  sisters.  Mrs.  Stephene 
Gaunt,  Oklahoma  City,  and  Mrs.  Allen 
Weatherby,  Houston,  Tex.:  and  three  chil- 
dren, Paul  Sanger  Jr.  of  Atlanta,  Miss  Ann 
Carr  Sanger  of  Washington,  DC,  and  Mrs. 
R.   Stanley  Dicks  of  Chapel   Hill. 

IFrom  the  Charlotte   (N.C.)   Observer,  Sept. 

10,  1968) 

A  Loss  TO  Medicine  and  to  CrrT 

Dr.  Paul  W.  Sanger,  whose  death  occurred 
Sunday  in  a  Houston  hospital,  was  physi- 
cian, scientist  and  htimanltarlan.  His  death, 
at  62,  will  leave  a  gap  In  the  Charlotte  medi- 
cal scene,  so  much  of  which  he  helped  shape. 

Son  of  a  small-town  Oklahoma  doctor,  Paul 
Sanger  came  to  Charlotte  and  to  Memorial 
Hospital  30  years  ago  to  remain.  During  the 
World  War  II  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Charlotte-organized  38th  Evacuation  Hospi- 
tal Unit  in  North  Africa  and  Italy. 
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HU  deMrv«d  national  repuutlon  waa  based 
on  hla  pioneering  research  in  open  heart  8\ir- 
gery  and  In  hla  work  which  created  arttflclal 
arteries. 

A  friend  described  Dr  Sanger  l)e«t  when  he 
suggested  he  was  one  of  the  few  physicians 
who  also  became  a  social  statesman,  a  man 
concerned  about  every  aspect  of  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow  man.  not  Just  health  and  medi- 
cal problems. 

Dr.  Sanger  was  responsible  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Helnemann  Foundation  Cardio- 
vascular Research  Laboratory,  which  he  di- 
rected. There,  with  colleagues  he  persuaded 
to  Join  him.  he  did  the  research  which  made 
significant  advances  In  heart  surgery  poealble. 

He  took  his  research  Interests  beyond  the 
point  of  mere  laboratory  concerns.  He  waa 
personal  physician  and  friend  to  his  patients, 
too.  Memorial  Hospital  today  offers  one  of  the 
nation's  rare  examples  of  a  community  hos- 
plUl  which  effecOvely  combines  original  re- 
search with  the  teaching  and  the  practicing 
of  medicine  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  the 
hospital  serves  in  Its  own  community. 

Dr.  Sanger  waa  a  man  concerned  about 
such  widely  divergent  problems  as  race  rela- 
tions and  International  relations.  In  his 
own  way.  he  contributed  to  the  improved 
status  of  minorities  here  and  viewed  his  op- 
portunity to  teach  foreign  students  as  not 
only  a  medical  endeavor  but  an  effort  to  Im- 
prove America's  contributions  all  over  the 
world. 

The  funds  necessary  for  his  research  came 
In  part  from  foundations,  but  he  was  never 
hesitant  about  asking  his  Charlotte  friends 
for  contributions  to  keep  the  research  going. 
Many  gave  for  the  good  of  mankind,  but 
many  also  contributed  because  they  had 
faith  In  Paul  Sanger  and  the  skill  of  the  man. 

He  was  a  rare  link  from  research  to  medical 
education  to  patient  care,  and  a  man 
uniquely  able  to  give  equal  and  effective  at- 
tention to  all  three  Charlotte  as  a  city  and 
medicine  as  a  healing  art  are  better  as  a  re- 
sult of  bis  lUa. 

(From  the  Charlotte  (NC.)   News,  Sept.   11. 

19681 

Paitl   Wzldos   Sanob 

The  name  of  Dr.  Paul  Weldon  Sanger  was 

all  but  a  household  word  In  Charlotte,  and 

news  of  his  death  at  62  will  weigh  heavily 

wherever  he  w,m  known. 

Dr.  Sanger  was.  of  course,  an  eminent 
pioneer,  both  as  a  researcher  and  as  a  prac- 
ticing surgeon.  In  the  1950"s.  he  and  his  col- 
leagues developed  one  of  the  Qrst  workable 
forms  of  the  artificial  artery,  and  Just  this 
year  they  announced  a  hopeful  new  method 
of  preserving  hearts  outside  the  iKxly — a 
method  that  might  one  day  mean  much  to 
heart  transplant  surgery.  The  work  of  Dr. 
Sanger's  team  In  the  laboratory  and  Its  In- 
novations In  surgical  technique  brought 
Charlotte  Memorial  Hospital  status  as  a  re- 
gional center  for  heart  surgery,  and  brought 
Dr.  Sanger  a  national  reputation. 

What  Is  leas  well  chronicled  though  no  less 
well  know  by  those  whose  paths  he  crossed. 
la  that  Dr  Sanger  was  a  superb  human  be- 
ing. He  gave  generously  of  himself  to  friends, 
to  his  community,  and  to  young  doctors  mak- 
ing their  first  entrance  on  the  profession.  His 
patients  knew  the  special  comfort  of  his 
deep  and  active  compassion.  "He  did  so  much 
for  others  that  he  didn't  advertise,"  one 
friend  said,  "so  much  that  they  can't  ad- 
vertise." 

On  his  desk  at  home.  Dr.  Sanger  kept  a 
framed  reproduction  of  the  prayer  of  St. 
Francis  Asslsl: 

Lord,  make  me  the  Instrument  of  your 
peace. 

Where  there  Is  hatred,  let  me  sow  love, 

Where  there  Is  Injury,  pardon. 

Where  there  Is  doubt,  faith. 

Where  there  Is  despair,  hope. 

Where  there  Is  darkness,  light. 

Where  there  Is  sadness,  Joy. 


O  Divine  Master,  grant  that  I  may  seek 
not  so  much  to  be  consoled  as  to  console. 

To  be  understood,  as  to  understand. 

To  b«  loved,  as  to  love. 

For  It  Is  In  giving  that  we  receive. 

It  Is  In  pardoning  that  we  are  pardoned. 

And  It  Is  in  dying  that  we  are  born  to 
eternal  life. 

"When  I  saw  that,"  the  same  friend  said, 
"I  thought  'That  speaks  well  for  this  man's 
life."  "  It  does,  though  not  as  well  perhaps, 
even  In  Its  eloquence,  as  Dr.  Sanger's  life 
spoke  for  Itself. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  10.  1968] 
PAtn.   Sangbr   Diis — Hkabt   Sukgxon.    6a 

Chablott*.  NC.  September  9. — Dr.  Paul 
W.  Sanger,  who  helped  make  open- heart  sur- 
gery a  routine  operation  and  who  did  early 
work  on  artificial  arteries,  died  yesterday  at 
St  Luke's  Episcopal  Hospital  In  Houston. 
He  had  been  hospitalized  for  several  months 
with  a  liver  ailment.  His  age  was  62. 

PIONKXB  IN  HIS  riKLO 

There  are  thousands  of  people  walking 
around  today  with  artificial  segments  of 
arteries.  They  are  healthy  and  fairly  robust, 
thanks  In  large  part  to  the  pioneering  work 
of  Dr  Sanger 

Moreover.  Dr  Sanger's  experiments  with 
artificial  arteries  in  the  1950's  were  an  Im- 
portant contribution  to  much  of  the  deli- 
cate, Itfe-savlng  heart  surgery  that  has  be- 
come common  in  this  decade 

Dr.  Denton  A.  Cooley  of  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital In  Houston,  a  leading  heart  surgeon, 
called  Dr  Sanger's  orlon  artery  graft  "one 
of  the  stepping  stones  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  modern-day  processes." 

"We  have  replaced  this  with  a  dacron 
artery. "  Dr.  Cooley  said,  'but  many  of  those 
crlglnal  processes  are  still  functioning,  some 
of  them  even  In  my  patients.'' 

Dr.  Sanger  was  chief  of  thoracic  and  car- 
diovascular surgery  at  Charlotte  Memorial 
Hospital  where  he  developed  one  of  the  first 
workable  versions  of  an  artificial  artery. 

In  recent  years,  according  to  an  associate. 
Dr.  Sanger  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  re- 
search in  the  storage  of  heart  valves  and 
full  hearts,  looking  toward  the  day  when  they 
could  be  kept  over  long  periods  before  being 
Implanted  In  a  recipient  patient  Thus  far. 
the  research  Is  confined  to  animal  exp>erlmen- 
tatlon. 

His  associates  also  described  Dr  Sanger  as 
one  of  the  first  surgeons  to  perform  some 
cf  the  complicated  modern  lung  operations. 

NATTVS  OKLAHOMAN 

Dr  Sanger  was  born  In  1906  In  Mlnco. 
Okla..  a  small  town  that  has  long  since  gone 
out  of  existence.  He  received  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
and  his  medical  degree  from  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity. 

He  was  a  director  of  the  Helneman  Re- 
search Laboratory  at  Charlotte  Memorial,  a 
member  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Heart  Disease.  Cancer  and  Strokes,  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Hartford  Research  Foundation  and 
a  member  of  the  examining  board  of  the 
American   Association   for  Thoracic  Surgery. 

His  widow,  Mary  Ann,  and  three  children 
survive. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held  Friday  at 
Christ  Episcopal  Church  In  Charlotte. 


AMERICAN    SPACE    ACHIEVEMENTS 
UNDER  LYNDON  JOHNSON 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  properly  called  the  prin- 
cipal architect  of  America's  space  pro- 
gram. As  Senator  and  Vice  President  he 
worked  unceasingly  to  assure  this  coun- 
try a  role  of  leadership  in  the  explora- 
tion of  space.  Five  years  ago,  as  Vice 
President  and  chairman  of  the  National 


Aeronautics  and  Space  Council,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said : 

The  age  of  space  Is,  for  all  regions  of 
America,  a  second  industrial  revolution,  a 
revolution  that  Is  bringing  a  new  future,  a 
new  degree  of  participation,  a  new  scope  of 
contribution  for  every  region  of  our  ootintry, 
and  for  every  segment  of  society. 

Under  President  Johnson's  leadership 
in  the  Senate  the  Space  Act  was  passed 
in  1958,  creating  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration.  This  was 
an  act  setting  up  a  charter  to  win  for 
this  country  a  preeminence  In  the  peace- 
ful exploration  of  space. 

NASA  pulled  together  widely  scat- 
tered efforts  in  aeronautics  and  space, 
and  built  an  organization  unique  in  this 
country's  history.  It  has  contributed  to 
the  technological  competence  so  vital  to 
modem  industrial  society. 

Our  first  efforts  seem  puny  in  com- 
parison with  our  current  accomplish- 
ments. Explorer  I  weighed  a  little  over 
30  pounds  and  about  the  size  of  a  basket- 
ball. Saturn  V,  by  comparison,  has  an 
Initial  thrust  of  7.6  million  pounds  and 
can  put  into  low  earth  orbit  285,000 
pounds.  Yet  that  little  package — Explor- 
er I — revealed  the  existance  of  the  Van 
Allen  belts  of  radiation — a  sdentlflc  find- 
ing of  immense  consequence. 

Today  we  tend  to  regard  as  almost 
routine  launches  of  instrumented  pay- 
loads  infinitely  more  sophisticated — p>ay- 
loads  with  far  greater  experimental 
capacity  and  many  times  the  weight  of 
that  first  satellite. 

Manned  space  flight  contains  its  own 
drama.  We  have  logged  almost  2.000 
hours  of  flight  time  for  men  In  space 
through  our  Mercury  and  Gemini  pro- 
grams. With  Project  Apollo,  we  will  land 
men  on  the  moon  and  return  them  safely 
to  earth.  And  in  the  process — and  this 
is  extremely  important — we  will  gather 
knowledge  about  space,  about  the  moon, 
about  our  own  planet  earth  through  the 
unique  sensors  and  computer  abilities  of 
living  man. 

Satellites  have  had  their  effect  on  life 
here  on  earth.  Satellite  systems  have 
revolutionized  long-range  communica- 
tions and  have  supplied  surveys  of  the 
world's  weather.  In  addition  there  are 
satellites  that  will  aid  in  navigation, 
and  in  the  near  future  contribute  to  air 
and  sea  traffic  control  and  safety.  An- 
other type  of  spececraft  will  give  us  a 
view  of  our  natural  resources,  of  ocean 
phenomena,  and  of  other  characteristics 
of  this  planet  that  will  be  of  incalculable 
value  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  our 
environment  and  better  management  of 
our  affairs. 

Purely  scientific  efforts  have  added 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  world  we 
live  in.  The  photography  relayed  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  moon  by  the  Rangers, 
the  Lunar  Orbiters  and  the  Surveyors — 
as  well  as  other  reporting  done  by  these 
spacecraft — supplied  information  with- 
out which  the  manned  lunar  mission 
could  not  proceed. 

The  Pioneers,  Explorers,  and  the  vari- 
ous orbiting  observatories  are  returning 
to  our  laboratories  a  flood  of  data  on 
our  environment,  on  the  activity  of  the 
sun  and  its  Influence  on  the  earth,  and 
on  interplanetary  space. 
All  of  this  did  not  just  happen.  It  was 
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planned;  It  represents  the  work  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  oompEiniefi  and 
billions  of  tax  dollars.  NASA  was  estab- 
lished by  the  American  people  working 
through  Congress.  Under  its  aegis,  a 
broad  and  vigorous  research  and  develop- 
ment organization  was  built.  And  in  the 
process  we  have  created  as  well  a  gov- 
emment-industry-university  aerospace 
team  along  with  facilities  for  research, 
design,  fabrication,  testing,  and  launch 
that  constitute  a  national  asset  of  great 
value. 

Moving  forward  In  the  space  age  has 
not  been  without  problems,  but  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  said : 

The  way  to  the  stars  was  never  thought 
to  be  easy.  But  the  goal  we  seek  promises 
such  great  benefits  to  mankind  that  we 
must  press  on.  .  .  . 

The  achievements  reflect  not  only  our 
progress  in  space  flight,  but  also  new  steps 
taken  toward  the  real  objectives  of  all  our 
efforts  In  space — the  application  of  new 
knowledge  to  bettering  the  lives  of  all 
people. 


NOBEL    PEACE    PRIZE    TO    HUMAN 
RIGHTS   CHAMPION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
newspapers  both  last  night  and  this 
morning  have  announced  the  selection 
of  Prof.  Rene  Cassin  as  the  winner  of 
the  1968  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  This  Is  the 
first  time  since  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's 
award  in  1964  the  prize  has  been  awarded 
to  an  individual.  This  award  is  certainly 
a  signal  honor  to  Professor  Cassin  and 
he  can  be  assured  of  the  congratulations 
of  the  world.  However,  and  I  am  sure 
Professor  Cassin  agrees,  the  award  has 
a  larger  significance,  one  that  transcends 
the  jjersonal  gloire  that  attaches  to  It, 
That  significance  is  the  preeminence  the 
civilized  world  community  thus  gives  to 
the  cause  of  furthering  the  universal 
rights  of  all  men.  This  award  honors 
the  man;  yet.  together  with  the  man's 
dedication  to  human  rights,  magnifies 
and  furthers  that  cause. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  active  advo- 
cates of  human  rights  throughout  the 
world  rejoice  In  the  honor  done  to  the 
efforts  of  civilized  man  to  insure  humane 
concern  for  our  fellows  remains  more 
than  a  thin  veneer.  In  addition,  however, 
there  is  cause  for  gratification  in  the 
choice  of  the  individual.  This  Is  a  man 
who,  while  a  scholar  of  world  repute,  re- 
mains practical  and  realistic  in  his  ap- 
proach to  furthering  human  rights. 

This  is  a  man  who,  In  concert  with 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  fashioned  that 
document  of  towering  importance,  the 
"Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights."  He  is  also  substantially  to  be 
credited  with  securing  its  unanimous 
adoption  by  the  United  Nations. 

While,  Professor  Cassin  has  presided 
over  international  tribunals  dealing  with 
appeals  from  national  sovereignty,  he 
has  also  been  cited  for  his  principal  role 
in  founding  UNESCO.  The  man  is  mani- 
festly a  marvelous  blend  of  the  academic, 
judicial,  and  practical. 

When  it  was  mentioned  to  Professor 
Cassin  that  his  lifetime  efforts  to 
preserve  world  peace  have  been  some- 


what less  than  completely  successful,  the 
professor  answered  in  a  way  that  sum- 
marized his  entire  approach  to  further- 
ing universal  human  rights  and  the 
stable  peace  that  would  inevitably  ensue: 

That  is  because  unfortunately  there  are 
forces  in  all  countries  that  favor  war.  I  am 
not  a  moralist  who  believes  that  man  must 
change  before  peace  will  reign.  I  think  we 
must  work  to  change  the  conditions  that 
result  from  the  fact  that  men  are  not  always 
good. 

Now  with  world  discoveries  such  as  in- 
stantaneous communications,  there  are  ele- 
ments that  did  not  exist  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  these  inspiring 
yet  wholly  practical  words  will  encourage 
all  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  human 
rights  to  persevere.  Surely,  the  example 
of  this  man  who  has  dedicated  his  entire 
life  to  the  rights  of  all  men  for  all  men, 
shows  us  the  path  we  must  follow. 

Mr,  President,  Professor  Cassin's  prize 
is  also  mankind's  hope  for  practical  in- 
ternational mechanisms  for  protecting 
human  rights  and  adjudicating  their  vio- 
lation in  a  peaceful  and  cooperative 
fashion.  Recognition  of  the  man  and  the 
cause  during  International  Human 
Rights  Year  give  hope  that  wc  have  not 
been  celebrating  a  hollow  festival. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  various  news  articles  concern- 
ing Professor  Cassin's  peace  prize  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Oct.  10, 

1968] 

Nobel  Peace  Prize  Goes  to   Cassin,  U.N.'s 

French    HtrMAN    Rights    Author 

The  Nobel  Peace  Prize  was  awarded  yester- 
day to  Prof.  Rene  Cassin  of  FYance.  the  prin- 
cipal author  of  the  United  Nations'  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  prize  has  been 
given  since  1965,  when  it  went  to  the  U.N. 
Children's  Emergency  Fund.  The  last  individ- 
ual winner  was  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr..  who  received  it  in  1964. 

The  81-year-old  Cassin  is  recognized  as  one 
of  Prance's  leading  experts  on  international 
law.  Before  World  War  11,  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  League  of  Nations.  During  that  con- 
flict, he  was  a  member  of  President  de 
Gaulle's  government-ln-exile  and  after  it  he 
began  a  long  career  at  the  United  Nations. 
Prom  1946  until  1965  he  was  a  member  and 
president  of  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission. 

At  present.  Cassin  is  the  chairman  of  the 
European  Court  of  Human  Rights,  an  ad- 
junct of  the  Council  of  Europe  sitting  at 
Strasbourg.  The  court  is  a  tribunal  to  which 
persons  who  believe  their  human  rights  are 
being  violated  In  their  own  country  can  ap- 
peal. Its  Judgments  are  not  binding  other 
than  In  a  moral  sense. 

Announcing  award  of  the  Peace  Prize  in 
Oslo,  Norway,  the  Nobel  Committee  issued 
a  statement  in  which  it  said  that  Cassin 
shared  with  the  late  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
the  credit  for  having  the  human  rights  dec- 
laration approved  by  the  United  Nations 
on  Dec.  10.  1948. 

"In  the  last  20  years  since  the  adoption 
of  the  declaration."  the  statement  said,  "Mr. 
Cassin  has  tirelessly  worked  for  the  carrying 
out  of  its  rules,  both  universally  and  on  the 
European  level." 

In  I»aris,  Cassin  told  newsmen  he  was  hon- 
ored that,  through  him.  FVance  had  been 
honored.  He  said  he  thought  he  might  de- 


serve the  prize,  but  that  many  others  also 
deserved  it,  and  added: 

"I  am  very  happy.  It  Is  not  given  to  every 
man  to  have  the  luck  to  learn  law.  to  teach 
it.  to  make  it  as  a  Judge  and  to  promote  it  In- 
ternationally as  an  international  Judge  .  .  . 
I  would  be  happier  If  there  were  a  little 
more  Justice  in  the  world." 

Cassin  is  scheduled  to  receive  the  award, 
which  includes  350.000  Swedish  crowns  (867- 
000),  a  diploma  and  a  gold  medal,  at  a  cere- 
mony in  Oslo  on  Dec.  10. 

The  Nobel  Prizes  for  physics,  chemistry, 
medicine  or  physiology,  and  literature  are 
to  be  made  later. 

All  of  the  awards  were  set  up  under  the 
will  of  Dr.  Alfred  Nobel,  the  Swedish  Inven- 
tor of  dynamite,  who  died  In   1896. 

The  awards  are  made  by  a  flve-member 
committee  selected  by  the  Norwegian  Stort- 
ing (parliament). 

Cassin  is  a  short,  goateed.  balding  man  who 
works  a  full  schedule  despite  his  age.  He  is 
distinguished  by  great  personal  charm  and 
modesty.  Friends  cite  as  an  Instance  of  this 
the  fact  that  he  still  contributes  to  Ici  Paris, 
a  weekly  humor  magazine.  When  Cassin  first 
began  writing  for  it  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II.   it  was  devoted  to  politics  and  news. 

Emlle  Cahln,  a  sister  of  Cassin,  yesterday 
described  her  brother  as  "an  exclusively  in- 
tellectual man.  You  could  give  him  beef  or 
mutton  and  he  would  hardly  know  the 
difference." 

(Prom   the  New  "york  Times,  Oct.    10,   1968] 

French  Jurist  Wins  Noble  Peace  Prize 

Oslo,  Norway,  October  9. — The  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  committee  decided  today  to  mark  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  with  the  award  of 
its  prize  to  Ren6  Cassin  of  France,  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Europe's  Court  of  Human 
Rights. 

The  81 -year-old  professor  of  international 
law  will  receive  350.000  Swedish  crowms 
(about  $67.5001 .  a  citation  and  u  gold  medal 
at  a  ceremony  here  Dec.  10.  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Dr.  Alfred  Nobel  of  Sweden,  the 
inventor  of  dynamite.  It  is  also  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  adoption  of  the  Decl.iratlon  of 
Human  Rights  by  the  United  Nations.  Mr. 
Cassin  is  the  11th  Frenchman  to  win  the 
peace  prize,  first  awarded  in  1901. 

The  last  previous  French  citizen  to  receive 
the  peace  award  was  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer, 
the  late  missionary  surgeon  and  author,  in 
1952. 

This  year's  peace  award  Is  the  first  since 
1965.  when  it  was  given  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Children  Fund. 

The  late  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  was 
the  last  Individual  winner,  in  1964 

Nobel  Prizes  are  distributed  annually  out 
of  the  fortune  left  by  Dr.  Nobel,  who  died  In 
1896. 

Awards  for  physics,  chemistry,  medicine  or 
physiology,  and  Uterature  are  made  by  Swed- 
ish groups.  TTie  peace  prize  winner  is  chosen 
by  a  five-man  committee  elected  by  the  Nor- 
wegian parliament. 

Other  candidates  for  this  year's  prizes  are 
believed  to  have  included  Secretary  General 
Thant  of  the  United  Nations  and  Danllo 
Dolci.  an  Italian  social  reformer  who  has 
been  a  candidate  for  several  years. 

Observers  here  noted  that  Mr.  Ca.««ln.  as 
president  of  the  European  Court  of  Human 
Rights  since  1965,  might  have  to  hear  a  com- 
plaint by  Scandinavian  countries  against 
Greece  lor  alleged  violations  of  human  rights 
after  the  military  takeover  In  April.  1967. 

The  Council  of  Europe's  Human  Rights 
Commission  has  not  yet  completed  consider- 
ation of  the  matter. 

The  general  impression  here  was.  however, 
that  the  committee,  by  awarding  the  prize 
to  Mr.  Cassin.  wanted  to  honor  a  man  whose 
life  work  has  been  the  extension  of  human 
rights. 
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The  committee  said  that  since  the  human 
rlghU  declaration  was  adopted  Mr.  Casaln 
•has  tirelessly  worked  for  the  carrying  out 
of  Its  principles,  both  universally  and  on  the 
European  level." 

It  was  believed  the  committee  wished  to 
underline  the  Importance  of  human  rights 
In  the  wake  of  events  In  Czechoslovakia  and 
Oreece. 

The  committee  has  never  given  reasons  for 
Its  awards  nor  handed  out  extensive  bio- 
graphical material  on  the  prize  winners 
This  year,  however,  the  committee  released  a 
300-word  statement  underlining  Mr  Caaslns 
efforts  for  human  rights 

Mr  Cassln  was  born  In  Bayonne  on  Oct.  5. 
1887.  He  Is  a  former  professor  at  the  Paris 
law  school. 

He  worked  with  Mrs.  Franklin  D  Roose- 
velt to  have  the  human  rlghU  declaration 
approved  by  the  United  Nations  on  Dec.  10. 
1048 

Thb  1968  Nobel  Ptace-Piiize  Winner: 

RENt  Cassin 

(By  John  L.  Hess) 

Paris.  October  9.— Ren*  Cassln.  the  newly 
announced  winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize, 
ackriowledgwl  today  that  much  of  his  life's 
wort.  In  tlw  League  of  Nations,  the  Geneva 
Disarmament  Conference  and  the  United 
Nations,  had  failed  to  avert  war 

"That,"  he  said  gently.  "Is  because  unfor- 
tunately there  are  forces  in  all  countries  that 
favor  war.  I  am  not  a  moralist  who  believes 
that  man  must  change  before  peace  will 
reign.  I  think  we  must  work  to  change  the 
conditions  that  result  from  the  fact  that 
men  are  not  always  good." 

"Now,"  he  added  hopefully,  "with  world 
discoveries  such  as  instantaneous  communi- 
cations, there  are  elements  that  did  not  exist 
years  ago." 

Mr.  Cassln,  a  white-bearded,  dark-eyed 
man.  slightly  stooped  at  81.  smilingly  re- 
ceived a  few  reporters  In  his  apartment  on 
the  lie  St.-Lotila. 

A  table  was  cleared  of  the  books  and  papers 
that  overflowed  the  suite.  In  the  center  of  the 
table  a  bottle  of  champagne  and  biscuits 
Frenchmen  traditionally  offer  visitors  were 
placed. 

I  am  honored  that  through  me  my  coun- 
try has  been  honored,"  he  said.  "I  am  very 
proud.  I  think  that  perhaps  I  deserved  the 
prize,  but  that  many  others  deserved  It  also." 

When  he  showed  the  cablegram  Inviting 
him  to  receive  the  award  In  Oslo  on  Dec.  10, 
he  raised  his  arms  In  mock  despair,  exclaim- 
ing, "But  I  must  be  In  New  York  for  a  con- 
gress on  the  rights  of  man.  I  cannot  be  In 
two  places  at  once." 

For  this  same  reason.  Mr.  Cassln  apolo- 
gized that  he  had  to  dash  off  to  preside  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Alliance  Israelite,  one  of  the 
many  philanthropic  organizations  in  which 
he  serves.  Donning  an  old  tan  coat,  he  moved 
toward  the  door. 

LXT'S    ITED    THEM    FIKST 

He  declined  to  discuss  the  Issues  of  Viet- 
nam and  Blafra  as  such.  "It's  less  politics 
than  human  rights  that  I  am  concerned 
with,"  he  explained.  "Let's  feed  them  first." 

Mr.  Cassin  (pronounced  Kha-SAINH,  ap- 
proximately! was  asked  why  he  thought  he 
had  been  choosen  for  the  award. 

"I  think  Its  for  my  defense  of  the  rights 
of  man  and  my  activity  In  the  league  of  that 
name." 

On  the  future  of  peace,  he  said: 

"I  think  the  world  Is  going  through  a 
transition  period.  Unification  Is  dllBcuU,  as  Is 
proved  by  the  history  of  France.  Mentalities 
and  structures  must  be  changed.  The  states 
have  the  responsibility  of  this  transforma- 
tion." 

Then  he  escaped,  hurrying  down  the  two 
filghts  of  stairs.  A  sister.  Mrs.  Felice  Cahen, 
stayed  to  talk  about  her  brother. 


He  was.  she  Indicated,  a  man  who  had  no 
small  interests,  no  hobblea.  with  a  total  de- 
votion to  his  ailing  wife  and  to  his  life's 
work.  His  austere  hablu.  she  said,  would  in 
any  case  be  necessary;  he  suffers  still  from 
a  terrible  shrapnel  wound  in  the  abdomen, 
received  in  World  War  I 

Mr.  Cassln  was  bom  in  Bayonne.  in  south- 
western France,  the  son  of  a  Jewish  mer- 
chant He  became  a  lawyer  and  was  called  to 
the  colors  in  1914  He  was  wounded  early  In 
the  war, 

MOTHER    SAVED    HIS    LITE 

His  mother  saved  his  life.  Mrs  Cahen  said 
The  mother,  Gabrlelle  Dreyfus  Cassln,  was  a 
nurse  In  a  hospital  In  Nice  when  young  Rene 
was  brought  in  and  delivered  to  the  ward  for 
hopeless  cases.  Mrs.  Cahen  said  their  mother 
persuaded  a  surgeon  to  remove  the  patient 
to  the  operating  room. 

Convalescent.  Mr.  Cassln  married  Slmone 
Yzombard  and  began  a  career  as  a  professor 
of  international  law.  which  soon  took  him 
into  the  making  of  Intarnatlonal  law.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  French  delegation  to  League 
of  Nations  assemblies  and  disarmament  con- 
ferences from  1924  until  1938 

With  the  fall  of  France  In  June.  1940.  he 
followed  General  de  Gaulle  to  London  and 
became  secretary  of  his  council  of  defense  and 
commissioner  for  Justice  and  education. 

The  General  wrote  In  his  memoirs:  "Profes- 
sor Cassln  was  my  assistant — and  what  a 
valuable  one — with  regard  to  those  agree- 
ments upon  which,  starting  from  scratch,  our 
Internal  and  external  structure  was  estab- 
lished" 

His  postwar  career  followed  two  main 
paths,  with  many  side  ventures. 

On  the  domestic  front,  he  became  the  head 
of  the  Council  of  State,  the  administrative 
high  court  of  France,  then  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Council,  which  rules  on  ques- 
tions involving  the  constitution  of  the  fifth 
republic  He  still  holds  the  latter  post. 

In  the  view  of  colleagues  in  the  United 
Nations,  however,  his  new  honor  relates 
chiefly  with  his  work  In  that  organization. 

He  was  a  drafter  of  the  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  a  leader  In  its  adoption 
in  1948.  Later,  he  headed  the  Human  Rights 
Commission.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization. 

Since  1959.  Mr.  Cassln  has  also  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  European  Court  of  Human  Rights, 
and   since    1965    he   has   been   its   president. 

The  court  represents  an  Innovation  In  In- 
ternational law.  since  It  permits  Individual 
citizens  to  bring  suit  against  their  govern- 
ments on  charges  of  denial  of  human  rights. 

France,  however,  has  not  ratified  this  pro- 
cedure, which  makes  Mr.  Cassln's  election 
a  personal  tribute  The  court  Is  an  agency  of 
the  18- member  Council  of  Europe,  to  which 
France  belongs. 

Although  thousands  of  complalnu  have 
been  made  under  the  convention,  only  10 
have  reached  court  proceedings.  One  of  these, 
growing  out  of  the  Flemish-Wallon  dispute, 
accused  the  Belgian  Government  of  linguistic 
discrimination.  The  verdict,  last  July,  was 
an  acquittal. 

When  he  is  not  In  Strasbourg  for  sessions 
of  the  court  or  off  for.a  lecture  or  meeting 
Involving  any  of  a  score  of  his  organizations 
In  any  of  a  score  of  capitals,  Mr.  Cassln  may 
be  found  reading  or  writing  In  his  study — 
though  Just  where  Is  hard  for  a  visitor  to 
surmise. 

His  desk,  the  walls,  much  of  the  floor  and 
all  but  two  chairs  are  covered  with  books 
and  papers. 

There  Is  no  room,  it  would  seem,  for  all 
the  medals,  degrees  and  honors  he  has  re- 
ceived. His  lapel  bears  only  the  Insignia  of 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  French  Legion  of 
Honor.  Space  will  have  to  be  made  for  the 
Nobel  Prize  citation  and  medal. 


(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Star.  Oct.  10. 
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1968  Nobel  Peace  Prize  Won  by  French 

LAwm 

Oslo. — The  1968  Nobel  Peace  Prize  was 
awarded  today  to  French  legal  expert  Rene 
Cassln  for  his  work  In  furthering  the  dig- 
nity and  human  rights  of  mankind. 

Cassln,  81.  was  deputy  chairman  of  the 
United  Nations  committee  which  wrote  the 
declaration  of  human  rights.  The  late  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  was  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Cassln  Is  to  receive  the  970,000  award  Dec 
10  on  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  declaration 
at  ceremonies  at  the  University  of  Oslo. 

Cassln,  bom  In  Bayonne  in  Southern 
France,  lives  In  Paris  and  Is  considered  the 
greatest  authority  on  International  law  In 
France. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  small  town  business- 
man and  began  his  studies  in  Nice  as  a  child, 
later  taking  up  law. 

The  peace  prize  had  not  been  awarded 
since  1966,  when  It  was  given  to  the  United 
Nation's  Children's  Fund  The  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  won  the  prize  In 
1964. 

Cassln  was  France's  representative  to  the 
League  of  Nations  from  1924  to  1938.  He  went 
to  London  with  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle  where 
he  was  minister  of  education  and  Justice  In 
the  French  govemment-ln-exUe  during 
World  War  II. 

After  the  war.  he  represented  Prance  at 
the  newly  created  United  Nations,  and  It 
was  then  that  he  became  known  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  universal  rights  of  man. 

He  served  as  a  Judge  In  the  European  Court 
of  Rights  from  1959  to  1963  when  he  became 
president  of  the  court.  He  has  written  five 
books  on  International  law  and  still  pursues 
an  active  law  career. 

The  Norwegian  Nobel  Committee  said  he 
has  spent  the  last  20  years  working  for  the 
realization  of  the  declaration. 

Norwegian  observers  said  the  decision  to 
give  Cassln  the  prize  emphasized  the  com- 
mittee's concern  on  the  subject. 

Political  sources  said  48  names  were  under 
consideration. 

Many  members  of  the  committee  were  re- 
ported to  have  favored  giving  the  prize  to 
Czechoslovak  Communist  party  First  Secre- 
tary Alexander  Dubcek  for  his  role  In  pre- 
venting a  bloodbath  when  the  Warsaw  Pact 
forces  Invaded  his  country  In  August.  But 
the  prize  rules  demand  that  a  candidate's 
name  be  submitted  to  the  committee  before 
Feb.  1. 

OTHER    CONTENDERS 

Leading  contenders  for  the  1968  prize  were 
said  to  Include  Vlnoba  Bhave,  73,  a  mild- 
mannered  Indian  revolutionary  known  as 
"The  Walking  Saint"  because  of  his  program 
of  trying  to  secure  land  for  India's  poor: 
Danllo  Dolco,  an  Italian  social  reformer  who 
had  been  Jailed  numerous  times  In  Sicily  for 
efforts  to  Improve  conditions  for  workers; 
and  Amnesty  International,  a  humanitarian 
group  which  works  for  the  release  of  political 
prisoners. 

The  1966  prize  was  given  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Children's  Fund.  The  late  Rev.  Dr, 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  won  the  prize  In 
1964. 


THE  INCREDIBLE  GAP 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr,  President,  as  I  am 
sure  Senators  will  agree,  to  become  either 
an  elected  or  appointed  Government  offi- 
cial does  not  make  a  person  infallible, 
and  it  certainly  does  not  make  one  im- 
mune to  criticism.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  a  man  in  public  life  makes  a  mistake, 
his  opponents  are  almost  certain  to  point 
it  out. 


October  10,  1968 
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Despite  the  pain  of  error,  all  elected 
and  appointed  officials  owe  a  duty  to  the 
public  to  tell  the  truth.  Our  country  is 
a  democracy:  we  in  Washington  govern 
only  by  consent  of  the  governed.  Trust 
in  the  veracity  of  government  officials 
is  a  prerequisite  of  stable  government. 
People  must  know  the  truth,  and  they  de- 
mand to  know  the  truth. 

Credibility  is  one  issue  on  which  the 
candidates  in  the  presidential  election 
year  are  being  judged.  The  two  major 
presidential  candidates  have  served  as 
Vice  Presidents  in  their  respective  ad- 
ministrations. In  1968.  at  the  close  of  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  years,  people  decry 
the  credibility  gap,  and  the  cynics  have 
a  field  day. 

Is  it  any  wonder?  Speaking  in  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  Dak.,  on  September  19,  Vice 
President  Humphrey  said: 

I  know  that  things  haven't  been  too  good, 
and  I'm  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  come 
out  here  and  say  you  never  had  it  so  g^ood 
because  I  know  better. 

Four  days  later,  he  is  quoted  as  saying 
in  Toledo,  Ohio: 

You've  never  had  It  so  good  and  I  don't 
mind  saying  so.  .  .  . 

It  is  hard  to  keep  the  truth  straight — 
at  least  the  present  administration's  in- 
terpretation of  the  fEicts.  By  way  of  con- 
trast, President  Johnson,  speaking  in 
March,  opined: 

This  Is  a  pretty  good  land.  I  am  not  say- 
ing you  never  had  it  so  good.  But  that  is  a 
fact,  isn't  It? 

The  record  of  "credibility"  in  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  administration  is 
"incredible."  Top  administrators  have 
failed  in  their  duty  to  be  candid  with 
the  people  and  with  the  Congress.  Mis- 
takes, incompetence,  and  embarrassment 
do  not  justify  deliberate  coverups. 

Reader's  Digest  has  published  in  its 
October  issue  a  frank  article  entitled 
•Tell  Us  the  Truth,  Uncle  Sam,"  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  John  Barron,  of  the  editorial 
staff.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  ac- 
tions and  ideals  of  some  administrators 
in  the  present  executive  branch. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Barron's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tell  Us  the  Truth,  Uncle  Sam 
(By  John  Barron) 

Federal  agencies  and  bureaucrats  are  in- 
creasingly engaged  in  a  self-serving  policy 
of  official  deceit — a  shabby  practice  that  de- 
bases the  quality  and  character  of  our  dem- 
ocratic process. 

Last  spring,  as  Congress  sought  a  $6-bll- 
Uon  cut  In  federal  spending  before  passing 
the  Administration's  tax  bill,  government 
agencies  Joined  In  a  scare  campaign  to  fore- 
stall economies.  Most  stunning  was  a  state- 
ment by  the  Veterans  Administration.  The 
spending  reduction,  it  announced,  "would 
require  the  closing  of  the  equivalent  of  30 
hospitals."  Outraged  protests  poured  into 
Washington,  berating  Congress  for  heart- 
lessly shutting  hospitals  when  hundreds  of 
Injured  men  were  arriving  weekly  from 
Vietnam.  Finally,  a  btp>artlsan  group  of  Con- 
gressmen had  had  enough,  "You  know  that 
VA  announcement  Is  utterly  false,"  Sen. 
John  J.  WlUlams  (R,,  Del.),  told  the  Treas- 


ury Department.  "We  want  a  letter  to  that 
effect.  Unless  you  set  the  record  straight, 
your  whole  tax  bill  will  go  down  the  drain." 
The  letter  came  quickly. 

Not  long  ago  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture hurriedly  bought  2900  expensive  elec- 
tric typewriters  to  use  up  money  left  over  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  General  Services 
Administration  rebelled  at  this  extravagance, 
pointing  out  that  purchase  through  com- 
p>etltlve  bidding  would  have  saved  half  a 
million  dollars.  The  Agriculture  Department 
solemnly  explained  that  It  had  to  buy  the 
typewriters  Immediately  because  of  all  the 
paper  work  created  by  a  new  farm-bill 
amendment.  But  the  fact  was  that  Congress 
already  had   rejected  the  amendment  cited. 

Monthly  Defense  Department  reports  to 
Congresa  have  long  suggested  that  the 
amount  of  supplies  being  delivered  to  North 
Vietnam  by  Western  shipie  was  an  inconse- 
quential trickle.  The  State  Department  an- 
nounced that  It  was  "very  sure"  that  none 
of  the  cargoes  contained  any  "military  or 
strategic"  materials.  But  when  Congress 
finally  got  a  look  at  secert  intelligence  data, 
it  learned  that  the  number  of  Allied  ships 
visiting  North  Vietnam  was  more  than  twice 
what  It  had  been  told.  And  authorities  had 
no  idea  what  material  some  of  them  car- 
ried. 

These  examples  of  official  deceit  symbolize 
an  ugly  phenomenon  which  today  has  begun 
to  corrode  our  democracy.  Increasingly,  fed- 
eral departments  are  caught  lying  to  the 
public,  the  press,  the  Congress,  even  to  ffach 
other.  Such  calculated  deception  masks  mis- 
takes, chokes  off  enlightened  criticism  and 
denies  voters  facts  they  need  to  make  in- 
telligent choices.  Worst  of  all.  It  undermines 
the  trust  upon  which  democratic  govern- 
ment and  traditions  depend. 

"Much  of  the  doubt  and  dissension  which 
torment  the  nation  today  results  from  the 
belief,  too  often  Justified,  that  our  govern- 
ment no  longer  t^Us  the  truth,"  asserts  Sen. 
Vance  Hartke  (D. 'ind.).  "This  is  not  Just  a 
moral  or  a  philosophic  problem,"  adds  news 
commentator  Walter  Cronklte.  "Half-truths 
or  lies  .  .  .  feed  the  fire  of  skepticism  and 
cynicism  that  can  undermine  and  destroy 
our  democracy." 

In  recent  years  the  government  has  tam- 
pered with  the  truth  so  frequently  that  the 
phrase  "credibility  gap"  has  gained  common 
acceptance.  Like  most  slogans.  It  Is  not  al- 
ways used  fairly.  Official  pronouncements 
which  turn  out  to  be  wrong  sometimes  are 
the  consequence  of  bad  Judgment  instead  of 
dishonesty.  Some  issues  and  programs  are 
so  complex  that  sincere  differences  about 
them  are  inevitable.  Yet  even  after  the  most 
charitable  allowances  are  made,  the  public 
record  remains  Uttered  with  official  lies 
which  no  amount  of  explanation  can  erase 
or  mitigate. 

This  war  on  the  truth  Is  waged  for  funda- 
mental purposes: 

TO     COVER     incompetence 

By  deceit,  bureaucracies  seek  to  hide  bun- 
gling that  would  Justify  the  censure  or  dis- 
missal of  their  administrators.  Consider  what 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration (NASA)  tried  to  foist  off  on  the 
public  last  year. 

NASA  spends  $11,500,000  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  annually  and  employs  300  press 
agents  to  glorify  Itself.  It  initially  enjoyed 
Immunity  from  independent  scrutiny  and 
criticism.  On  the  night  of  January  27,  1967, 
fire  erupted  in  an  Apollo  space  capsule  at 
Cape  Kennedy.  Three  brilliant  young  astro- 
nauts were  suffocated,  and  our  whole  pro- 
gram to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  wm  set 
back  a  year  NASA  attempted  to  depict  the 
tragedy  as  simply  a  bad-luck  accident  which 
could  not  possibly  have  been  avoided. 

Death  was  "Instantaneous."  It  announced, 
"There  was  a  flash  and  that  was  It,"  "We 


always  have  adhered  to  the  highest  standards 
of  safety,"  intoned  a  space  boss.  "And  yet, 
in  spite  of  meticulous  attention  to  the  small- 
est detail,  this  tragedy  has  occurred." 

Soon,  these  reassurances  were  shattered. 
New  York  Times  and  Washington  Evening 
Star  reporters  learned  from  engineers  who 
had  heard  tape  recordings  that  the  three 
deaths  had  been  far  from  "Instantaneous." 
The  astronauts  pleaded  for  help  and.  as  the 
Times  disclosed,  up  to  the  very  end  "they 
were  scrambling,  clawing  and  p>oundlng  to 
oi>en  the  sealed  hatch."  Rep.  William  P.  Ryan 
(D..  NY.)  unearthed  proof  out  of  NASA's  own 
files  that,  as  a  result  of  previous  biases.  It 
had  been  warned  repeatedly  of  the  danger  of 
fire  In  the  capsule.  Yet  It  made  no  provision 
for  emergency  escape. 

Next,  several  Senators  asked  NASA  officials 
If  MaJ.  Oen.  Samuel  A.  Phillips  had  not  sub- 
mitted a  report  devastatlngly  critical  of  the 
Apollo  program.  "I  know  of  no  unusual  Gen- 
eral Phillips  report,"  replied  George  E.  Muel- 
ler, an  associate  administrator  of  NASA. 
The  agency  admitted  that  General  Phillips 
had  made  some  "notes."  But  it  belittled  their 
importance,  and  NASA  boss  James  E  Webb 
refused  to  let  Investigating  committees  see 
them. 

Representative  Ryan  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
Phillips  report  from  a  secret  source.  Instead 
of  a  few  "notes."  It  was  a  voluminous  docu- 
ment full  of  charts  and  evidence.  It  found 
the  principal  Apollo  contractor.  North  Amer- 
ican Aviation.  Inc.,  guilty  of  disastrous  mis- 
management and  waste,  and  showed  that  the 
entire  Apollo  program  was  Jeopardized  by 
dangerously  poor  workmanship  and  skyrock- 
eting costs.  Yet  additional  evidence  demon- 
strated that  NASA  had  done  little  to  correct 
the  conditions  pinpointed  by  Phillips. 

Now  some  Congressmen  began  to  wonder. 
Had  there  been  favoritism  In  awarding  North 
American  the  $5-bllllon  Apollo  contract  In 
the  first  place?  A  "Source  Evaluation  Board" 
of  190  scientists  and  business  advisers  had 
recommended  a  contractor  after  an  exhaus- 
tive study.  Had  it  been  North  American? 

On  April  17.  the  Senate  Space  Committee 
summoned  Webb  Sen.  Margaret  Chase  Smith 
(R  .  Maine  I  asked  the  direct  question:  "Was 
North  American  the  first  choice  of  the  Source 
Evaluation  Board?"  "Yes.  It  was  the  recom- 
mended company,"  Webb  said  categorically. 

Three  weeks  later,  Senator  Smith  had  the 
facts — and  called  Webb  back  to  testify.  She 
asked  If  It  was  not  true  that  the  experts 
.actually  had  rated  Martin  Marietta  Corp. 
above  North  American.  Webb  at  last  admitted 
that  North  American  was  not  picked  by  the 
experts.  He  and  his  three  assistants  had  re- 
jected the  exjjert  recommendation  on  their 
own, 

TO  forestall  cRrriciSM  and  DiscREorr  critics 
Bureaucrats  have  perfected  the  technique 
of  using  misinformation  to  obscure  criticism 
in  clouds  of  confusion.  Sen.  John  C.  Stennls 
(D..  Miss  )  was  Jeered  after  he  warned  that 
military  spending  for  fiscal  1966  would  be 
$12  to  $14  billion  more  than  the  Pentagon 
claimed.  "Pure  figments  of  someone's  imag- 
ination," said  Presidential  Economic  Adviser 
Gardner  Ackley:  and  Treasury  Secretary 
Henry  H.  Fowler  Joined  In  ridiculing  the  Sen- 
ator's authoritative  calculations.  Yet  soon 
thereafter  the  Defense  Department  had  to  ask 
Congress  for  a  $12.7-bllllon  supplement  to 
Its  1966  budget. 

Next  year  the  ritual  deception  was  shame- 
lessly repeated.  Before  the  defense  budg- 
et was  released,  senior  military  officers 
secretly  reported  to  Rep.  Melvln  R  Laird  (R., 
Wis.)  :  "Congressman,  we  think  you  ought  to 
know  that  we've  purposely  underestimated 
the  war  costs  by  at  least  SIO  billion."  Laird 
then  accused  the  Administration  of  trying  to 
fool  the  public  about  Vietnam  war  costs  by 
understating  the  budget.  Within  hours  the 
then  Defense  Secretary,  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
denied  the  charge. 
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As  It  turned  out.  Laird  was  more  than 
right  The  military  expenditures  during  flscaJ 
1967  actually  were  $12  1  billion  more  than 
Defense  Department  assurances.  Had  the 
truth  been  told,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee said  last  year,  then  Congress  might 
have  done  something  to  avert  the  vicious  in- 
flation  the   unbudgeted   costs   helped   cause. 

In  April  1968.  the  New  York  Times  reported 
from  S&lgon  that  air  strikes  against  the 
communists  had  been  drastically  curtailed 
because  of  a  shortage  of  explosives.  "It  Is 
not  true.'  McNamara  vowed  to  Congress.  "All 
this  baloney — and  It  Is  only  that — about 
lack  of  bomb  production  Is  completely  mis- 
leading." Tet  at  the  time  the  need  for  bombs 
was  so  desperate  that  the  Air  Force  had  to 
buy  back  for  t21  apiece  old  750-pounders 
which  It  earlier  had  labeled  surplus  and  sold 
to  other  countries  for  H.IO  each.  The  Senate 
Armed  Services  Preparedness  Subcommittee 
later  produced  overwhelming  evidence.  In- 
cluding oRlclal  reports  from  field  command- 
ers, that  the  shortage  had  been  acute. 

TO    MANTJTACTrU**    PROPAGANDA 

The  Associated  Press  last  year  organized  a 
team  of  reporters  to  ascertain  how  much  the 
government  spends  a  year  to  put  out  public 
Information.  Their  staggering  finding:  $435 
roillloni  -This  "Is  more  than  double  the 
combined  .outlay  for  news-gathering  by  the 
two  major  U.S.  ne-ws  services,  the  three  major 
TV  networks,  and  the  ten  biggest  American 
newspapers."  the  AP  noted.  Too  often,  this 
colossal  publicity  apptiratus  Is  used  to  gen- 
erate deceitful  propaganda  Justifying  pet 
policies  and  practices. 

The  Defense  Department  in  recent  years, 
for  example,  has  da^led  the  public  with 
claims  of  Immense  savings  attributed  to 
brilliant  and  revolutionary  management.  Tet 
coldeyed  auditors  from  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  have  discovered  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  these  claims  to  be  utterly 
fictitious — such  as  the  Pentagon's  crediting 
Itself  with  $51,800,000  "saving"  when  the 
Marines  did  not  buy  some  tanks  they  never 
planned  to  buy  In  the  first  place. 

Por  sheer  gall,  though,  no  bureaucrats 
rival  poverty-program  administrators.  Re- 
peatedly they  have  pictured  themselves  to 
the  public  as  slaying  dragons  of  destitution. 
The  facts  too  often  show  otherwise.  Por  ex- 
ample, in  announcing  a  "community  action" 
grant  for  four  rural  Missouri  counties,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  con- 
jured up  a  compelling  scene  of  want  and 
despair.  "Approximately  120.000  needy  per- 
sons are  found  scattered  In  every  town  and 
along  rural  roads  In  an  area  60  miles  long 
and  40  miles  wide."  said  its  press  release. 
Rep.  William  L.  Hungate  (D..  Mo),  who 
represents  the  four  counties,  boggled.  Census 
figures  revealed  the  total  population  of  the 
area  to  be  no  more  than  106.000.  Queried  by 
the  Congressman.  OEO  first  said  that  It  had 
erred,  that  only  80.000  poor  people  were  hud- 
dled In  the  counties.  Challenged  again.  It 
ultimately  admitted  that  the  right  fig\ire  was 
5000 

Residents  of  prosperous  Danville.  Ind. 
(pop.  3287).  protested  when  OEXD  attempted 
to  force  a  poverty  program  on  them.  But 
poverty  warriors  Insisted,  and  to  prove  their 
point  told  Sen.  Birch  Bayh  (D..  Ind.)  that 
the  little  town  had  1339  families  with  In- 
comes under  $1000,  and  1979  families  receiv- 
ing aid  for  dependent  children.  At  a  public 
hearing,  townspeople  cited  the  government's 
own  statistics  to  prove  that  only  382  fam- 
ilies bad  Incomes  of  less  than  $1000  and  only 
29  were  getting  ADC  funds.  Red-faced,  OEO 
officials  said  they  would  check. 

"Those  figures  are  for  Danville.  III.,"  one 
fUially  announced.  "An  understandable  mis- 
take." But  It  wasn't.  A  newspaper  investiga- 
tion verified  that  the  figures  were  ridicu- 
lously inaccurate  when  applied  to  Danville, 
111. 


OBO  has  claimed  marvelous  success  for 
Upward  Bound,  a  program  with  the  worthy 
objective  of  putting  poor  youngsters  through 
college  "They  respond  as  if  the  floodgates  to 
knowledge  had  Just  been  opened.  They  do 
well  In  college,  they  stay  in  college."  It 
boasted.  However,  a  study  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Proomkln,  of  the  Office  of  Education,  was  not 
so  glowing.  "More  than  half  dropped  out  by 
the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year,"  he 
concluded. 

Angrily  OEO  condemned  the  report  As  In- 
accurate and  stated  that  Proomkln  bad 
agreed  to  make  corrections  on  the  basis  of 
"more  complete  data"  OEX>  had  supplied.  He 
had  agreed  to  no  such  thing.  Rather,  he  had 
asked  OBO  to  send  along  any  "new  data,"  but 
none  was  ever  provided.  Moreover,  Proom- 
kin's  report  was  based  entirely  on  statements 
OEO  itself  had  made  to  Congress.  "I'm  all  for 
the  Idea  of  Upward  Bound."  he  says.  "But 
why  not  admit  how  difficult  the  Job  really 
is?" 

TO  DtJPX  CONGRESS 

Often.  In  evaluating  legislation.  Congress 
must  rely  upon  Information  provided  by  gov- 
ernment agencies  If  it  is  withheld  or  falsified, 
lawmakers  can  be  misled  into  action  they 
otherwise  might  not  approve.  Yet  today  Dem- 
ocrats and  Republicans  alike  complain  of 
difficulty  getting  straight  answers 

After  Rep.  Wright  Patman  (D..  Texas)  sent 
an  inquiry  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
someone  there  mistakenly  attached  an  inter- 
nal memorandum  to  the  reply.  The  memo, 
obviously  Intended  for  the  eyes  of  bureau- 
crats only.  said.  "As  you  will  note  we  pur- 
posefully have  not  answered  the  question 
except  in  a  very  indirect  way  " 

Testlfjrlng  in  behalf  of  a  bill  to  create  a 
Youth  Conservation  Corps.  Interior  Secretary 
Stewart  Udall  read  a  statement  prepared  by 
his  underlings.  "A  recent  study  has  shown 
that  60  percent  of  those  who  went  into  the 
old  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  program.  In- 
stead of  going  back  to  their  old  environ- 
ment, went  on  to  new  Jobs  and  new  op- 
portunities." he  said.  But  when  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  asked  for  a  copy  of  the 
study,  the  Interior  Department  had  to  admit 
that  there  was  no  such  study.  Some  bureau- 
crat had  simply  fabricated  it  to  persuade 
Congress  to  do  what  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment   desired. 

Over  the  years,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  has  made  many  appeals 
to  Congress  for  foreign-aid  funds.  Believing 
what  AID  said.  Congressmen  voted  billions 
with  the  understanding  that  they  were  au- 
thorizing loans  which  eventually  would  be 
repaid.  Two  years  ago  came  the  shocker,  when 
minority  leader  Everett  Dirksen's  staff  started 
examining  data  supplied  by  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting Office.  They  discovered  that  AID 
had  distinguished  as  "loans"  no-strlngs-at- 
tached  handouts  of  $10.1  billion.  There  is  no 
way  of  recovering  the  money,  even  though 
many  nations  who  got  It  have  become  pros- 
perous and  capable  of  repaying. 

Deceit  practiced  in  Washington  today  Is 
seldom  so  clearly  unmasked.  "Por  every  bald- 
faced  lie  you  can  document,"  says  Rep. 
Thomas  Curtis  <R..  Mo.) .  "there  are  dozens  of 
others — more  sophisticated,  less  detectable 
and  thus  more  destructive."  But  enough  of- 
ficial lies  have  been  documented  to  create 
widespread  distrust.  As  a  result  of  doubts 
spawned  by  misinformation,  the  nation 
finds  itself  perilously  troubled  and  divided 
In  the  midst  of  the  third-greatest  war  It 
ever  has  fought. 

The  problem  of  restoring  the  reputation 
of  our  government  for  truthfulness  Is  one  of 
the  first  to  which  the  new  Administration, 
be  It  Democratic  or  Republican,  must  turn. 
The  issue  here  is  not  a  partisan  one.  It  In- 
volves the  health  of  the  nation  at  a  time 
when  It  Is  beset  by  crises,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, as  grave  as  any  in  its  history.  Historically. 


free  men  have  responded  best  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  their  time  when  told  the  truth. 
So  will  Americans  today.  Tell  us  the  truth. 
Uncle  Sam.  That's  what  we  need. 


LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON:  THE  SENIOR 
CITIZENS'  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent, Johnson's  philosophy  toward  the 
millions  of  older  Americans  can  best  be 
summed  up  in  his  own  words: 

A  great  Nation'  cannot  Just  put  its  older 
citizens  on  the  shelf.  It  must  provide  a  life 
for  them  where  leisure  has  ptirpose  and  pur- 
poses give  fulfillment. 

The  policies  and  the  actions  of  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Johnson  demonstrate 
clearly  that  he  backed  up  his  enlightened 
philosophy  with  effective  deeds. 

Probably  the  outstanding  example  of  a 
program  aimed  at  helping  our  older 
citizens  Is  medicare.  I  do  not  have  to 
remind  you  of  the  long  and  disappointing 
years  of  struggle  before  this  pioneering 
concept  was  finally  enacted  into  law.  To- 
day, we  no  longer  hear  the  outraged 
screams  of  "socialized  medicine."  Today, 
medicare  is  accepted  as  a  basic  right  for 
our  older  citizens. 

In  the  first  2  years  of  the  program '.s 
operation,  95  jjercent  of  all  the  older  peo- 
ple in  the  coimti-y  who  were  eligible  have 
voluntarily  enrolled  under  the  medical 
Insurance  plan.  Practically  all  aged  per- 
sons in  the  country  are  now  protected 
under  the  hospital  insurance  plan. 

More  than  300,000  doctors  and  almost 
7,000  hospitals  throughout  the  country 
have  participated  in  the  program.  Tens 
of  millions  of  doctor  bills  and  hospital 
bills  were  paid  through  medicare.  The 
dollar  amount  of  the  payments  runs  into 
the  billions. 

But  as  everyone  knows,  the  story  of 
medicare  is  not  simply  a  story  of  statis- 
tics. And  it  is  not  just  a  story  of  physical 
health.  Medicare  has  a  much  deeper 
meaning  to  the  people  of  America.  To 
our  older  citizens,  the  program  means 
that  they  can  enjoy  their  retirement 
years  free  from  the  fear  of  massive  medi- 
cal bills  that  could  destroy  their  finan- 
cial and  emotional  security.  It  means 
that  they  will  not  have  to  worry  that 
they  might  become  a  burden  to  their 
children  because  of  a  long-term  Illness 
accompanied  by  staggering  medical  bills 
Medicare  has  effectively  removed  this 
threat  to  the  relationship  between  par- 
ents and  their  children. 

Payments  made  imder  the  social  se- 
curity system  are  a  good  measure  of  how 
our  senior  citizens  are  faring  at  any 
given  time.  During  the  administration 
of  President  Johnson,  cash  payments  to 
social  security  beneficiaries  rose  from 
$15  6  to  $25.3  billion.  And  this  last  f^s- 
ure  does  not  include  payments  made  un- 
der medicare.  Both  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum benefits  for  individuals  covered  by 
the  social  security  system  have  been 
raised  twice  in  the  past  5  years,  and  al- 
thoi'^h  the  payment  levels  are  still  not 
what  they  should  be.  President  John- 
son has  consistently  fought  to  put  literal 
meaning  into  the  phrase  "social  se- 
curity." Por  the  worker  now  receiving 
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the  average  retirement  benefit,  the  cash 
payment  has  been  Increased  more  than 
20  percent.  This  increase,  I  should  point 
out,  is  much  larger  than  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  during  that  period. 

Of  course,  not  all  our  older  people  are 
retiring.  Some  of  them  want  to  work  and 
some  of  them  have  to  work.  In  any  event, 
older  Americans  have  frequently  felt  the 
lash  of  discrimination  in  employment  be- 
cause of  their  age.  The  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  outlawed  job  discrimination 
based  on  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin.  The  act  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  study  the  problem  of 
job  discrimination  because  of  age.  His 
report  revealed  some  terrible  shortcom- 
ings in  American  society. 

Half  the  jobs  in  the  country  are  closed 
to  workers  over  55. 

Half  the  long-term  unemployed  in  the 
country  are  workers  over  45. 

Although  Americans  are  living  longer 
and  healthier  lives,  older  workers  are 
often  barred  from  jobs  they  could  easily 
perform. 

Three  quarters  of  the  unemployment 
insurance  paid  out  goes  to  workers  over 
45. 

President  Johnson  determined  to  do 
something  to  end  this  senseless  waste  of 
our  human  resources.  As  a  result  of  his 
recommendation.  Congress  passed  the 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act, 
signed  into  law  on  December  15,  1967. 
This  pioneering  legislation  is  designed  to 
outlaw  discrimination  in  employment 
against  persons  40  to  65  years  of  age.  It 
does  not  force  the  hiring  of  older  people. 
It  simply  requires  that  jobs  be  filled  on 
the  basis  of  valid  qualifications,  rather 
than  artificial  barriers. 

When  the  President  signed  the  bill  he 
said,  "This  is  humane  and  practical  leg- 
islation." It  has  been  my  experience  that 
most  humane  legislation  is  also  practical 
legislation.  In  the  case  of  this  bill,  the 
country  gains  by  making  use  of  the  skills 
and  experience  of  our  older  citizens.  And 
our  older  people  gain  by  having  dignity 
and  self-worth  made  a  part  of  their  dally 
lives. 

America,  in  the  past,  has  not  always 
done  right  by  our  older  citizens.  But 
thanks  to  the  leadership  of  President 
Johnson  and  the  response  of  Congress,  a 
new  day  is  in  store  for  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  crossed  some  arbi- 
trary boundary  of  age.  We  can  all  draw 
satisfaction  from  our  efforts  on  their  be- 
half. 

SECRETARY  FOWLER'S  ADDRESS  TO 
THE  IMF  AND  WORLD  BANK 
MEirriNG 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Wash- 
ington was  host  last  week  to  a  most  im- 
portant world  meeting  dealing  with  the 
monetary  policies  and  the  world  prob- 
lems of  national  and  international  fi- 
nance. Since  the  memorable  meeting  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  last  year,  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  has 
become  President  ol  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, popularly  known  as  the  World 
Bank.  Since  that  meeting,  too,  at  which 
the  principle  of  the  special  drawing  rights 
CXIV 1919— Part  23 


or  SDR's  for  the  settling  of  international 
accounts  was  settled  upon,  there  have 
been  the  monetary  and  gold  crises  cen- 
tered in  London,  with  which  the  eminent 
leaders  at  these  meetings  played  an  im- 
portant role. 

Not  the  least — in  fact,  one  of  the 
greatest — contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  international  financial  and 
monetary  cooperation  has  been  that  of 
Secretary  Henry  H.  Fowler,  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  On  Tuesday, 
October  1,  he  addressed  the  delegates  of 
the  nations  attending  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  World  Bank  joint 
session.  In  that  address,  he  discussed  the 
world  situation,  including  both  recent 
international  cooperation  In  stabilizing 
currencies  and  contending  with  the  gold 
problem,  and  set  forth  most  cogently 
several  needs  as  goals  for  multilateral 
development  finance. 

Regrettably,  Secretary  Fowler  noted 
that  in  a  few  months  he  expects  to  leave 
the  Treasury  and  its  attendant  responsi- 
bility as  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fimd.  In  doing  so, 
however,  in  this  "swan  song"  address, 
Mr.  Fowler  looked  back  on  a  series  of 
successes  in  his  incumbency  as  the  na- 
tions have  built  further  mechanisms  and 
structures  in  the  last  7 '  2  years — a  rather 
long  term  in  the  history  of  Cabinet  offi- 
cers, including  the  Treasury  leadership. 
As  he  looks  forward  to  leaving  the  vital 
work  of  the  Bank  and  the  Fund  to  others, 
Secretary  Fowler  can  look  back  upon  an 
era  of  most  fruitful  achievement.  As  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee,  I  am 
grateful  to  him  for  his  accomplishments 
in  these  international  organizations,  so 
easily  overlooked  as  rather  esoteric  and 
mysterious  in  their  operations  but  in 
reality  so  vital  to  us  and  to  the  entire 
world.  Indeed,  he  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  all  Americans  for  the  effective  work 
he  has  done  since  1960  in  these  organi- 
zations, providing  greater  stability  to  the 
American  dollar  and  to  the  cause  of  in- 
ternational monetary  stability  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  by  Secretary 
Fowler  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks     of     the     Honorable     Hekrt     H. 

PowxER,   Secretary    op   the   Treasttrt   op 

THE  Untted  States 

Fellow  Governors  and  Honored  Guests:  We 
meet  once  again  in  the  noble  cause  of  In- 
ternational cooperation.  Our  works — the 
works  of  peace — embody  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  all  men. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  welcome  my  fellow 
Governors  and  other  guests  to  Washington 
once  again  after  our  memorable  and  enjoy- 
able meeting  last  year  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

I  offer  congratulations  to  otir  two  world 
organizations  and  the  countries  they  repre- 
sent In  the  quality  of  leadership  secured  In 
the  year  past  for  the  years  ahead.  In  the 
election  of  President  McNamara  of  the  Bank 
and  the  reelection  of  Managing  Director 
Schweitzer  of  the  Fund,  we  In  the  free  world 
are  fortunate. 

I  am  happy  to  welcome  the  entry  Into 
membership  of  Botswana,  Lesotho,  Malta 
and   Mauritius  during  the  past  year. 

At  this  meeting  we  can  for  the  first  time 
speak  of  the  Special  Drawing  Rights  in  terms 


of  formal  legal  amendments  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  now  in  the  process 
of  acceptance  by  mentber  governments.  The 
SDR  facility  makes  a  timely  entrance  on  the 
world's  stage.  It  is  increasingly  evident  that 
there  is  a  clear  need  for  a  supplementary 
reserve  facility  of  this  character.  The  events 
of  the  past  year  have  already  shown  that 
monetary  authorities  can  act  with  greater 
confidence  because  of  the  prospective  estab- 
lishment of  this  facility. 

My  Government  has  been  proud  to  act 
promptly  both  to  ratify  the  amendments 
establishing  the  Special  Drawing  Rights  fa- 
cility and  deposit  its  instrument  of  partici- 
pation. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Fluid  will  approve  and  join  in  the  new 
facility.  Indeed,  the  monetary  system  as  a 
whole  would  benefit  if  the  reqtiisite  number 
of  governments  completed  the  process  of 
ratification  and  certified  participation  to  the 
Fund  by  the  end  of  this  calendar  year.  The 
Fund  could  then,  early  in  1969,  consider  the 
activation  of  the  facility  to  provide  supple- 
mentary reserves  In  the  years  head. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history, 
we  shall  be  looking  to  the  leadership  of  an 
international  institution  to  provide  con- 
scious direction  in  recommending  the 
amount  of  growth  in  world  reserves  which 
the  International  community  needs  to  fa- 
cilitate trade  and  development. 

Article  XXIV  sets  forth  general  guidance 
to  the  Fund  on  discharging  its  responsibility 
under  the  new  amendments; 

"In  all  Its  decisions  with  respect  to  the 
allocation  and  cancellation  of  special  draw- 
ing rights  the  Fund  shall  seek  to  meet  the 
long-term  global  need,  as  and  when  it  arises, 
to  supplement  existing  reserve  assets  in  such 
manner  as  will  promote  that  attainment  of 
Its  purposes  and  avoid  economic  stagnation 
and  deflation  as  well  as  excess  demand  and 
inflation  In  the  world. 

"The  first  decision  to  allocate  special  draw- 
ing rights  shall  take  into  account,  as  special 
considerations,  a  collective  Judgment  that 
there  Is  a  global  need  to  supplement  reserves, 
and  the  attainment  of  a  better  balance  of 
payments  equilibrium,  as  well  as  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  better  working  of  the  adjustment 
process  in  the  future." 

Already  the  Executive  Directors  of  the 
Fund  have  concluded  that  "action  In  the 
area  of  reserve  creation  might  well  become 
an  essential  element  in  international  co- 
operation aimed  at  achieving  a  lasting  Inter- 
national payments  equilibrium  In  world  en- 
vironment of  satisfactory  economic  growth 
and  of  resumed  progress  toward  liberalization 
of  current  and  capital  transactions." 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Fund  examines 
recent  developments  in  world  reserves  and 
concludes  with  these  words : 

"In  sum.  reserve  developments  over  the 
past  several  years  have  been  dominated  by 
special  and  erratic  Influences  that,  on  bal- 
ance, have  led  to  a  substantially  slower  ac- 
cumulation of  countries'  official  reserves  than 
In  prior  periods.  Such  developments  could 
not.  over  the  longer  run,  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  a  satisfactory  performance 
of  the  world  economy." 

During  the  years  1966  and  1967.  global 
reserves  rose  only  slightly  more  than  $3 
billion.  Monetary  gold  reserves.  In  fact,  de- 
clined substantially.  The  upward  secular 
trend  of  reserves  was  maintained  only  by 
an  Increase  of  over  $5  billion  in  foreign  ex- 
change and  in  claims  on  the  Fund.  With 
both  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  having  taken  vigorous  measures  to 
reduce  their  deficits,  reliance  on  accumula- 
tion of  these  currencies  for  Increases  In  world 
reserves  would  be  unwise.  The  major  Indus- 
trial countries,  excluding  the  U.S.  and  U.K. 
In  fact  have  added  only  about  $500  million  to 
reserves  during  the  12-month  period  from 
July   1.  1967.  to  June  30,   1968.  This  Is  not 
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•nough  to  aasure  the  continued  hJgh  growth 
of  world  trade,  world  capital  movements, 
and  world  income. 

It  la  fortunate,  therefore,  that  we  can 
look  forward  to  the  Special  Drawing  RlghU  to 
provide  the  needed  secular  growth  in  reaerves 
I  believe  that  In  the  months  ahead  the  need 
to  activate  thla  facility — and  on  a  large 
enough  scale — will  be  a  very  urgent  matter 
on  our  agenda. 

The  principles  and  considerations  bearing 
upon  activation  of  Special  Drawing  Rights 
also  suggest  an  examination  of  the  sub- 
stantial progress  now  being  reported  by  the 
two  major  reserve  currency  countries  In 
their  efforts  to  achieve  balance  of  payments 
equilibrium  In  their  own  accounts. 

We  have  reason  to  be  heartened  by  the 
signs  of  progress  now  emerging  In  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  look  for- 
ward to  continuation  of  this  trend  as  the 
realistic  program  employed  by  the  British 
Government  makes  Its  full  mark  upon  the 
International   trtuisactlons   of   that   country. 

As  tSLT  as  the  United  States  Is  concerned. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  our  accounts  are 
moving  towards  equilibrium.  Since  our  meet- 
ing In  Rio,  the  devaluation  of  the  pound 
sterling,  the  subsequent  run  on  the  monetary 
gold  stpck.  and  a  deterioration  In  the  U.S. 
balance, Qf  payments,  caused  the  United 
States  to  reassess  Its  contribution  to  the 
balance  of  payments  adjustment  process. 

President  Johnson,  In  a  Message  to  the 
Nation  on  January  1,  launched  an  Action 
Program  designed  to  strengthen  both  the 
current  and  the  capital  accounts  of  our 
balance  of  payments.  With  the  first  six 
months'  satlstlcs  already  In  hand  and  with 
early  Indications  on  the  third  quarter,  there 
la  clear  evidence  that  substantial  progress 
is  being  made  towards  the  President's 
target. 

The  delay  In  the  Imposition  of  the  tax  bill 
until  the  end  of  June  will  certainly  Influ- 
ence our  timetable  but  not  the  result.  With 
the  passage  of  the  fiscal  restraint  package 
In  June  of  this  year,  the  economy  was  put 
on  a  more  sustainable  path  of  expansion. 
The  fiscal  package  will  cut  some  (20  billion 
from  the  Federal  budget  deficit  In  fiscal  1969. 

As  this  strong  medicine  works  and  our 
economy  moves  Into  better  balance  we  antici- 
pate an  Improvement  In  our  trade  position. 
Our  private  capital  account  has  already 
shown  a  remarkable  Improvement. 

Results  so  far  this  year  from  the  overall 
balance  of  payments  program  sure  gratifying. 
On  a  seasonally  adjusted  liquidity  basis,  the 
first  quarter  deficit  of  $660  million  was  down 
substantially  from  the  fourth  quarter  1967 
deficit  of  $1,742  million.  The  second  quarter 
showed  a  continuing  favorable  trend  with  a 
deficit  of  $170  million.  One  of  the  most 
striking  developments  has  been  the  substan- 
tial surplus  on  official  reserve  transactions 
during  the  first  half  of  this  year.  Results,  so 
far  in  the  third  quarter,  are  encouraging. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  our  election.  I  am 
confident  that  the  United  States  has  arrived 
at  a  fixed  and  determined  policy  to  bring  our 
balance  of  payments  Into  equilibrium  as  a 
national  and  international  responsibility  of 
the  highest  priority  and  to  move  In  a  de- 
termined way  toward  restoring  price  stabil- 
ity in  an  atmosphere  of  balanced  growth. 
This  is  a  major  source  of  my  confidence  in 
the  future  of  our  international  accounts. 

The  decisive  vote  to  increase  taxes  and  to 
decrease  projected  public  expenditures — 
both  unpopular  measures  in  an  election 
year — should  go  far  to  sustain  confidence  in 
the  dollar,  the  economy  on  which  It  is  based, 
and  our  system  of  government. 

This  vote  was  a  momentous  decision — to 
pay  our  nation's  bills  and  order  our  eco- 
nomic and  financial  affairs  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  reduce  sharply  the  twin  deficits  in  our 
Federal  budget  and  In  our  international  bal- 
ance of  pajrments. 


I  believe  that  this  action  will  make  possible 
and  probable  a  return  to  far  better  balance 
in  our  Federal  budget,  in  our  international 
payments,  and  in  our  economy  during  the 
fiscal  year  1969,  which  began  on  July  1. 

This  action  by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  Impose  fiscal 
restraint  was  designed  in  large  part  to  pro- 
tect and  strengthen  the  financial  system  of 
the  free  world  and  discharge  the  responsibili- 
tlea  of  the  United  States  in  making  the  ad- 
justment process  work 

I  Join  the  Managing'  Director  In  his  ob- 
servation that : 

"The  renewed  momentum  In  the  world 
economy  over  the  past  year  has  depended  too 
much  on  the  overly  rapid  expansion  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  vital  that,  as  the  U.S. 
advance  slackens,  those  countries  for  which 
expansion  is  indicated  on  domestic  and  ex- 
ternal grounds  should  take  up  the  role  of 
pacemaker.  In  the  meantime,  I  am  happy  to 
note  that  It  has  recently  proved  possible 
for  some  leading  E^iropean  countries  to  gen- 
erate a  larger  outward  flow  of  long-term 
capital." 

Over  the  longer  run.  our  task  will  be  to 
extend  the  record  of  vigorous  economic 
growth  that  has  been  established  during  the 
1960's.  With  the  economy  and  the  national 
finances  now  coming  into  better  balance,  our 
domestic  expansion,  with  Its  unprecedented 
duration  of  91  months,  has  been  placed  on 
a  much  more  secure  basis — with  promising 
effect  on  our  balance  of  payments. 

Apart  from  the  unilateral  efforts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Knlgdom  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  reserve  cur- 
rencies and  provide  balance  to  the  economies 
on  which  they  are  based,  the  functioning  of 
the  International  monetary  system  has  been 
strengthened  by  impressive  developments  in 
international  financial  cooperation. 

Notable  examples  are  the  enlargement  of 
the  "swap"  networks  among  a  number  of 
major  financial  nations  and  their  proven  ef- 
fectiveness In  dealing  with  several  potentially 
destabilizing  short-term  capital  movements, 
the  arrangement  recently  announced  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  sterling,  and  the 
decision  of  the  participants  to  maintain  their 
commitments  under  the  General  Arrange- 
ments to  Borrow. 

An  even  more  significant  and  far-reaching 
step  was  the  agreement  on  measures  to  ar- 
rest the  decline  of  monetary  gold  reserves 
and  to  insulate  the  international  monetary 
system  from  the  destabilizing  Influences  of 
the  private  gold  market  and  speculation  In 
gold.  I  refer  to  the  agreement  on  gold  f>ollcles 
of  the  central  bank  representatives  of  the 
active  gold  pool  nations  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton on  March  17  and  the  subsequent  expres- 
sions of  support  from  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  meeting  of  the  Group  of  Ten  at 
Stockholm  provided  additional  underpinning 
to  that  consenstis  and  to  the  monetary  sys- 
tem as  a  whole. 

I  had  the  occasion,  in  an  address  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1968.  here  In  Washington,  to  re- 
state the  gold  policies  of  the  United  States 
and  to  set  forth  In  some  detail  the  Important 
relationship  we  see  between  these  gold  pol- 
icies and  the  stability  of  the  international 
monetary  system.  I  refer  any  Interested  Gov- 
ernor to  the  full  text  of  that  speech.  I  will 
only  repeat  here  a  few  paragraphs  pertaining 
to  the  operations  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund : 

"...  The  international  monetary  system 
has  a  vital  stake  in  maintaining  the  value 
of  gold  in  existing  monetary  reserves  at  $35 
an  ounce — neither  less  nor  more.  This  pro- 
vides assurance  both  to  the  countries  who 
hold  a  large  proportion  of  their  reserves  In 
gold  and  to  those  who  hold  a  small  proportion 
of  their  reserves  In  gold.  It  Is  clearly  within 
the  capabilities  of  the  system  to  provide  such 
an  assurance,  and  the  United  States  believes 
It  Is  important  to  the  stability  of  the  system 


that  this  be  done.  But  for  gold  producing 
countries  that  assurance  must  run  only  to 
their  monetary  reserves  and  only  after  they 
have  disposed  of  their  newly  mined  gold,  and 
any  price  stability  assurance  that  is  provided 
should  not  apply  to  newly  mined  gold  or 
that  held  In  private  hands. 

"In  giving  assurance  on  existing  monetary 
reserves,  we  will  not  accede  to  any  proposal 
that  puts  a  floor  under  the  private  market, 
thereby  assuring  the  speculators  who  have 
built  up  their  hoards  of  gold  that  they  may 
unload  it  at  no  less  than  the  monetary 
price." 

I  also  said  In  that  address  and  repeat  here 

"Given  the  unique  position  of  gold,  as  both 
a  commodity  and  a  monetary  Instrument, 
special  problems  could  still  arise  in  the  two- 
tier  system.  It  should  be  possible  to  devise 
solutions  for  such  problems — provided  such 
solutions  are  designed  to  strengthen  and  do 
not  threaten  to  weaken  the  two  tier  system 
for  gold  and  the  monetary  system  as  a  whole  " 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  venture  a  lew 
remarks  about  the  future. 

The  new  facility  for  Special  Drawing  Rights 
is  a  major  forward  step  in  the  evolutionary 
process  of  improving  the  international  mone- 
tary system.  It  has  received  wide  support 
among  economists,  academic,  business  and 
financial  leaders  and.  of  course,  among  mone- 
tary officials.  In  the  United  States  it  enjoys 
broad  and  enthusiastic  bipartisan  support 
in  the  Congress.  This  happy  situation  is  the 
result  of  the  thorough  study  and  painstaking 
discussions  of  the  problem  in  international 
bodies,  in  legislative  committees.  In  academic 
circles  and  In  the  financial  press  during  the 
period  in  which  the  Special  Drawing  Rights 
plan  evolved. 

I  would  hope  that  further  evolutionary 
changes  in  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem would  emerge  in  the  same  way.  The  only 
appropriate  way  to  seek  improvement  In  the 
system  is  through  the  same  procedure  of 
careful  study,  widespread  ofBclal  and  public 
dlsctisslons  and  carefully  considered  action. 

The  further  evolution  of  the  system  may 
not  Involve  such  fundamental  changes  as  we 
have  seen  in  1968.  but,  while  conserving  our 
proven  arrangements,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  consider  change  at  all  times  and  with  an 
open  mind.  The  reason  Is  very  clear.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  International  monetary  system 
is  to  make  it  possible  for  all  of  us  to  produce 
more  at  home,  to  trade  more  with  each  other, 
to  use  capital  on  the  widest  and  most  effi- 
cient scale,  to  visit  more  with  each  other, 
and  to  help  each  other,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
financial  stability.  The  stronger  the  mone- 
tary system,  the  better  we  can  do  these 
things:  the  weaker  the  monetary  system,  the 
more  we  will  have  to  restrict  ourselves — at 
home  and  abroad. 

Monetary  officials  must  keep  abreast  of 
new  Ideas  and  proposals  and  be  willing  to 
examine  them  in  full  and  free  discussion. 
Such  new  proposals  come  from  economists, 
either  in  the  academic  or  the  business  world, 
from  the  private  business  commtinity,  from 
legislative  committees  and  from  monetary 
officials  themselves.  For  example,  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Exchange  and 
Payments  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  recently  suggested  for 
study  some  specific  proposals  to  Improve  the 
monetary  system. 

Academic  economists  and  others  without 
operating  responsibilities  in  the  international 
monetary  system  can  become  troubled  that 
many  of  their  proposals  do  not  seem  to  re- 
ceive a  full  hearing  from  monetary  authori- 
ties. The  authorities,  on  the  other  hand. 
soicetlmes  charge  that  these  proposals  from 
outside  sources  are  not  properly  grounded 
In  the  problems  and  conditions  of  the  real 
world.  Without  careful  official  examination 
no  one  can  say  at  present  whether,  In  the 
process  of  official  and  public  discussions  and 
Interchange  of  views,  ideas  on  this  important 
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subject  will  evolve  Into  an  area  of  common 
ground  and  constructive  action. 

The  central  point  is  that  If  useful  pro- 
poeals  do  not  attract  the  Interest  of  responsi- 
ble monetary  officials  and  are  not  thoroughly 
assessed  for  feasibility,  desirability  and  ac- 
ceptability they  may  fade  into  the  back- 
ground and  be  lojt.  This  we  cannot  afford. 

For  this  reason,  I  approve  most  heartily 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  Managing 
Director  in  his  opening  remarks,  "The  world 
does  not  stand  still  and  the  effort  to  Improve 
the  monetary  system  which  serves  It  Is  an 
unremitting  task."  I  take  comfort  in  his  posi- 
tion that,  "standing  as  it  does  at  the  heart 
of  the  system,  the  Fund  is  deeply  committed 
to  this  task  .  .  ."  [that]  "it  will  remain  alert 
to  those  needs  and  actively  explore  what  con- 
tribution it  might  make  to  the  further 
strengthening  of  the  world  monetary  system" 
[that]  "continuing  attention  will  have  to  be 
paid  to  the  workings  of  the  adjustment  proc- 
ess, the  long-term  structure  of  reserves,  and 
the  role  of  reserve  currenclee  within  that 
structure." 

In  a  few  months  I  shall  leave  my  respon- 
sibilities as  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  and  United  States  Governor  of  the 
Fund.  Therefore,  it  would  not  be  appropriate 
for  me  to  launch  specific  initiatives  with 
which  my  successor  would  have  to  deal  with- 
out his  having  participated  In  the  launching. 
For  this  reason  I  do  not  advance  any  specific 
proposal;  I  take  no  stand  in  favor  of  or 
against  any  particular  proposal.  But,  may  I 
suggest  that  the  appropriate  Institutional 
mechanisms  be  mobilized  early  next  year  to 
work  on  further  Improvement*  of  the  inter- 
national monetary  system  in  the  context  of 
the  completion  of  the  ratification  of  the 
amendments  for  Special  Drawing  Rights. 

I  repeat  my  central  point :  We  started  with 
the  strong  foundation  built  at  Bretton 
Woods.  We  built  an  impressive  network  of 
international  cooperation  on  that  founda- 
tion. We  built  a  major  addition  to  that 
foundation  In  the  Special  Drawing  Rights 
Amendment.  We  must  be  prepared  in  the 
future,  as  we  have  In  the  past,  to  approach 
together  and  to  work  out  together  additional 
ways  to  strengthen  the  international  mone- 
tary system.  To  do  less  is  to  fall  in  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  maintain  and  advance  our 
public  trust. 

n 

I  turn  now  to  the  field  of  development 
finance.  President  McNamara's  opening  re- 
marks yesterday  were  bold,  challenging  and 
constructive.  He  has  placed  before  us  his 
plan  of  action — grounded  in  practicality  and 
constructed  with  vision.  We  have  heard  from 
him  how  the  Bank  plans  to  move  along  Its 
course  at  an  accelerated  pace  while  probing 
into  new  fields.  I  believe  this  plan  is  right. 
I  have  confidence  that  as  Governors  of  the 
World  Bank  we  will  respond  to  his  leadership. 
The  urgent  need  to  do  so  is  rooted  not  only 
in  the  hopes  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  i>eo- 
ple.  denied  and  deprived,  but  in  the  well- 
being  of  the  Interdependent  family  of  na- 
tions. 

Over  the  years,  the  distinguished  F>resl- 
dents  of  the  World  Bank,  Its  senior  manage- 
ment and  staff  have  molded  the  Bank  Into  a 
solid  lending  institution  of  unquestioned  ex- 
cellence. They  have  given  the  Bank  world- 
wide stature  as  a  prime  mover  of  develop- 
ment finance,  as  the  best  forum  In  which  to 
examine  development  problems,  and  as  a 
source  of  creative  initiatives. 

We  welcome  President  McNamara's  prompt 
move  to  obtain  the  services  of  Lester  B.  Pear- 
son of  Canada  to  conduct  a  "grand  assize" 
of  the  development  process.  Such  a  compre- 
hensive appraisal  will  be  a  vital  element  in 
devising  a  broadened  international  consensus 
on  assistance  to  the  developing  countries — 
this  consensus  has  suffered  gravely  In  recent 
years  from  the  combined  shocks  of  budgetary 
and  balance  of  i>ayments  difficulties  in  capi- 


tal exporting  countries,  compounded  by  in- 
ternational monetary  disturbance  and  som- 
ber events  in  a  number  of  aid  recipient  coun- 
tries. The  Commission  will  enjoy  the  fullest 
support  and  cooperation  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  made  major  progress  on  many 
of  the  great  problems  of  development.  We 
have  created  an  institutional  structure  for 
countries  to  Join  in  the  common  purpose 
of  helping  to  Improve  the  harsh  conditions  of 
life  in  which  large  segments  of  the  world's 
population  exist.  A  viable  institutional 
framework  for  development  now  In  fact  ex- 
ists. We  have  created,  extended  and  consoli- 
dated a  framework  embracing  both  multi- 
lateral and  bilateral  elements  that  permits 
external  assistance  resources  to  fiow  and  be 
properly  coordinated. 

This  great  Institution,  the  World  Bank, 
has  grown  from  a  single  entity  In  the  early 
postwar  years  to  a  healthy  family  of  spe- 
cialized Institutions.  Regional  banks  have 
emerged  In  Latin  America,  Africa  and  Asia 
as  major  financing  instruments,  closely  at- 
tuned to  the  needs  and  opportunities  in  the 
specific  regions  they  are  designed  to  serve. 
Moreover,  as  President  Johnson,  speaking  of 
the  Middle  East  said  on  June  19,  1967, 

"In  a  climate  of  peace,  we  here  will  do  our 
full  share  in  support  of  regional  coopera- 
tion." 

In  creating  this  complex  of  Institutions  we 
have  not  built  haphazardly.  Our  architecture 
has  been  coli^rent  and  innovative,  comple- 
mentary, anw  responsive  to  needs. 

We  have  also  witnessed  the  response  of  the 
developing  countries  to  the  need  to  oi-ganize 
themselves  in  order  to  attract  and  efficiently 
exploit  the  external  assistance  that  was  avail- 
able. The  extent  of  these  efforts  to  upgrade 
the  capacity  to  apply  aid  efficiently  has 
varied  from  country  to  country,  but  several 
elements  have  Increasingly  emerged:  the 
formulation  of  development  objectives  and 
multi-year  plans:  improvement  In  the  tech- 
nical capacity  to  design  well  and  execute 
efficiently  projects  that  are  sound  and  eco- 
nomically Justified;  Institution  of  self-help 
measures  that  give  external  donors  assurance 
that  domestic  economic  and  human  resources 
are  being  diligently  applied;  and  creation 
and  maintenance  of  a  climate  that  attracts 
foreign  private  investment,  without  which 
an  unsustainable  burden  will  fall  on  official 
external  financing.  Although  much  has  al- 
ready been  done  by  many  developing  nations 
to  bring  about  those  conditions  that  will 
yield  a  maximum  flow  of  resources  for  devel- 
opment, we  must  recognize  that  more  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

I  turn  now  to  a  pressing  development 
problem  whose  solution  will  require  all  our 
Ingenuity  and  best  efforts.  This  is  the  finan- 
cial resources  problem;  It  will  dominate  the 
development  process  in  the  decade  ahead. 
By  and  large,  we  know  what  must  be  done, 
and  we  have  the  instrumentalities  to  do  it. 
But  the  component  that  is  still  lacking  is 
the  crucial  one — a  sustained  volume  of  finan- 
cial resources  at  a  level  high  enough  to  do 
the  job. 

Finding  the  answer  to  this  problem  Is  a 
formidable  task  and  the  new  replenishment 
of  IDA  Is  a  major  element  In  this  effort.  Ab- 
solute top  priority  should  be  given  to  the  sue-, 
cessful  completion  of  the  governmental  ap- 
provals necessary  to  bring  this  replenishment 
Into  effect.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  United 
States  Congress  will  act  soon  to  authorize 
U.S.  participation  in  this  replenishment  of 
IDA.  An  executive  proposal  to  that  effect  has 
been  pending  before  the  legislative  body  since 
last  spring. 

The  establishment  of  IDA  and  an  earlier 
replenishment  of  its  funds  received  strong 
bipartisan  support  from  the  United  States 
Congress  and  three  Presidents — Eisenhower, 
Kennedy  and  Johnson.  The  basic  reason  for 
this  record  of  support  has  been  the  convic- 
tion that  a  multilateral  approach  to  develop- 


ment assistance  is  a  desirable  national  policy 
and  an  essential  feature  of  international  fi- 
nancial cooperation  In  the  world  in  which 
we  live. 

I  can  tell  my  fellow  Governors  that  U.S. 
participation  in  the  new  replenishment 
agreement  has  received  the  overwhelming  ap- 
proval of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  with  bipartisan  support  and  that 
It  is  favored  by  a  preponderant  bipartisan 
majority  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  express  again  my  continued 
hope  that  procedural  difficulties  and  views 
by  a  limited  number  of  opponents  will  not 
block  early  approval — particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  approval  by  the  United  States 
is  essential  to  the  replenishment  agreement 
becoming  effective. 

I  would  like  now  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
Ideas  bearing  on  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  assuring  an  adequate  volume  of  develop- 
ment finance  on  which  I  think  a  broad 
agreement  exists. 

1.  Strengthening  the  Multilateral  Ap- 
proach.— It  is  no  longer  open  to  question 
that  a  strong  multilateral  approach  holds 
the  greatest  promise  for  marshalling  major 
amounts  of  funds  for  development  on  an 
equitably  shared  basis. 

The  multilateral  financial  Institutions 
have  a  well-earned  reputation  lor  efficient 
operations,  deriving  In  large  part  from  the 
enlightened  management  they  enjoy  and  the 
comjjetent  staffs  they  have  assembled.  They 
maintain  a  rigorous  objectivity  in  the  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  they  render 
and  they  demand  of  their  borrowers  eco- 
nomic performance  based  on  dispassionat« 
comparison  of  efforts  and  potentialities.  For 
all  these  reasons,  the  multilateral  institu- 
tions Inspire  confidence  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernments and  private  Investors  alike  that 
they  have  the  capacity  to  administer  wisely 
the  funds  that  are  entrusted  to  them. 

Because  of  the  confidence  they  now  enjoy, 
the  multilateral  Institutions  are  in  a  unique 
position  to  exercise  constructive  leadership 
in  the  critical  process  of  mobilizing  develop- 
ment resources  that  will  be  adequate  in  re- 
lation to  the  demands  of  the  developing 
world. 

The  stronger  their  leadership  becomes,  the 
stronger  their  potential  for  attracting  finan- 
cial resources  in  world  markets.  This  means 
leadership  in  marshalling  capital  for  develop- 
ment finance,  guiding  the  determination  of 
needs  and  priorities,  in  selecting  the  best 
approaches  to  the  development  task.  In  en- 
couraging both  developing  nations  and  capi- 
tal exporting  nations  to  pursue  sound  and 
helpful  policies.  It  also  means  leadership  In 
developing  approaches  and  techniques  to 
ensure  that  the  balance  of  payments  of  do- 
nor countries  Is  taken  fully  Into  account  In 
arranging  the  flows  of  development  funds. 

This  kind  of  objective  leadership  cannot 
and  should  not  be  undertaken  by  any  single 
nation,  either  donor  or  recipient.  Only  by 
making  full  use  of  the  leadership  potential 
of  the  International  financial  Institutions 
can  we  mount  the  most  effective  attack  on 
the  problems  of  development  finance. 

2.  Broadening  the  Sources  of  Multilateral 
Development  Financing. — A  truly  multi- 
lateral approach  to  development  financing 
requires  a  broad  multilateralism  in  the 
source  of  borrowed  funds  as  well  as  in  the 
capital  structures  of  the  institutions.  Exces- 
sive dependence  on  a  single  capital  market  is 
not  sustainable  over  the  long  term,  nor  is  it 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  institu- 
tions themselves,  which  need  the  flexibility 
that  can  only  come  from  widely  diversified 
sources  of  borrowed  funds  International  In- 
stitutions can  and  should  play  an  Impor- 
tant part  both  In  developing  capital  markets 
and  In  finding  other  ways  of  drawing  re- 
sources from  balance  of  payments  surplus 
countries.  Their  objective  must  be  the  con- 
tinued strengthening  and  expanding  of  the 
resource  base  of  development  finance. 
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3.  Improving  the  Mobilization  of  Domestic 
Resources  by  Developing  Countries. — A  third 
factor  on  which  the  solution  of  the  resources 
problem  of  the  seventies  will  de{>encl  Is  the 
efficiency  with  which  governments  of  the 
developing  countries  mobilize  their  own  re- 
sources This  Involves  a  tax  system  and  a 
tax  administration  that  Is  oriented  to  bal- 
anced economic  growth  and  a  set  of  do- 
mestic policies  that  Is  conducive  to  private 
savings  and  Investment  and  the  avoidance 
of  the  disruptions  and  distortions  that  char- 
acterize unchecked  inflation.  I  would  list 
among  the  Irreducible  minimum  of  sound 
financial  policies  necessary  for  growth  a  pub- 
lic expenditure  program  that  Is  formulated 
with  clear  priorities  In  mind.  Incentives  to 
balanced  growth,  stable  prices,  appropriate 
wage  policies,  and  maintenance  of  realistic 
exchange  rates.  These  policies  and  economic 
conditions  are  part  of  the  essence  of  the  self- 
help  concept. 

Certainly  of  great  Importance  In  this  con- 
nection is  the  establishment  of  an  effective 
and  efficient  tax  system.  The  developing  na- 
tions themselves  do^ — and  must  continue 
to — provide  the  bulk  of  the  resources  needed 
for  their  development  This  Is  not  only  be- 
cause unlimited  external  resources  are  not 
available,  but  also  because  too  much  reliance 
on  extern^' resources  would  bring  an  Intoler- 
able "debt  Ifurden.  Revenues  raised  domesti- 
cally, therefore,  are  Inevitably  a  first  re- 
source for  development  and  the  pace  of 
development  will  In  consequence  depend  in 
large  part  on  the  revenues  yielded  by  the  tax 
system. 

Substantial  International  efforts  such  as 
the  Inter-Amertcan  Conference  of  Tax  Ad- 
ministrators have  already  been  devoted  to 
encouraging  ways  to  make  tax  systems  more 
efficient  and  thereby  make  revenues  avail- 
able as  a  source  of  development  finance.  But 
more  can  be  done.  For  example,  tax  admin- 
istrators and  tax  policy  officials  In  a  partic- 
ular geographic  region  can  establish  forvims 
for  regular  exchange  of  Ideas  and  experience. 
The  IMP.  the  World  Bank,  and  the  regional 
banks  can  add  a  new  dimension  to  their  ac- 
tivities by  more  active  leadership  In  fiscal 
operations.  They  can  synthesize  existing 
bodies  of  experience  and  analysis  and  dis- 
seminate the  product  widely  in  forms  most 
useful  and  practical  for  developing  coun- 
tries. 

Beyond  these  steps,  the  multilateral  de- 
velopment finance  Institutions  can.  In  their 
own  lending  operations,  give  greater  rec- 
ognition to  those  countries  making  the 
greatest  relaUve  effort  to  mobilize  their 
domestic  resources. 

4.  Compatibility  of  Multilateral  Develop- 
ment Finance  with,  the  Adjustment  Process. 
—I  have  always  regarded  It  as  axiomatic  that 
the  development  finance  mechanism  should 
function  in  a  way  that  reinforces  the  work- 
ings of  a  sound  International  monetary  sys- 
tem. This  means  that  development  finance 
must  contribute  to  expanding  levels  of 
trade  and  payments  and  the  smoother  flows 
of  International  capital.  It  must  also  be  con- 
sistent with  what  we  have  come  to  describe 
as  the  balance  of  payments  adjustment 
process.  This  matter  Is  closelv  related  to  the 
central  problem  I  am  addressing  In  these 
remarks— that  of  assuring  a  flow  of  de- 
velopment finance  that  Is  both  sustained  and 
adequate.  We  can  expect  such  a  flow  only 
if  we  can  arrange  that  It  function  to  amelio- 
rate, rather  than  exacerbate  the  Imbalance 
In  world  payments  and  that  It  exercise  a 
stabilizing  rather  than  a  destabilizing  in- 
fluence on  world  payments. 

Development  finance  must  therefore  take 
into  account  balance  of  payments  considera- 
tions as  these  conslderaOons  affect  the  abil- 
ity of  donor  countries  to  provide  resources. 
I  have  already  touched  on  the  role  of  the 
multilateral  banks  In  mobilizing  resources  In 
the  private  and  pubUc  capital  markets.  I 
should  refer  here  to  the  recent  IDA  replen- 


ishment proposal  as  an  excellent  example 
of  the  way  safeguards  for  deficit  donor  coun- 
tries can  be  Integrated  Into  an  international 
understanding  without  sacrificing  any  of  the 
fundamental  principles  that  have  been  the 
strength   of   such    institutions 

5.  Private  Enterprise  and  Development. — 
I  believe  tt  has  also  become  clear  even  to 
those  who  may  have  had  lingering  doubts 
that  the  adequacy  of  the  flow  of  resources 
depends  In  large  measure  on  the  attraction 
of  private  Investment,  domestic  and  foreign, 
into  development  channels. 

Official  financing,  vital  as  It  Is  and  will 
be.  cannot  be  the  major  element  In  the  fi- 
nancing of  development.  Of  key  Importance 
is  the  far  greater  volume  of  private  capital 
flowing  Internally  and  from  abroad.  In  my 
own  view,  and  I  know  it  Is  shared  here,  fos- 
tering conditions  for  the  full  application  of 
the  creative  energies  of  private  entrepre- 
neurshlp  Is  essential  for  accelerated  develop- 
ment. And  It  Is  also  essential  that  these 
conditions  be  attractive  for  foreign  as  well 
as  domestic  private  investment,  for  with 
the  former  come  additional  benefits  of  new 
productive  technology  as  well  as  manage- 
ment techniques. 

One  need  look  no  further  than  the  group 
of  countries  that  can  be  considered  develop- 
ment "success  stories"  to  confirm  that  vig- 
orous private  enterprise  development  plays 
a  key  role  In  practically  all  such  countries. 
Recent  UN.  figures  show  a  close  correlation 
between  net  private  capital  Inflows  and  high 
rates  of  growth.  The  lesson  should  be  plain. 

Let  me  add  a  further  thought  regarding 
the  character — rather  than  the  volume — of 
private  Investment  flows  In  the  future.  Just 
as  the  early  post-war  years  were  ones  In 
which  new  mechanisms  evolved  to  channel 
the  flow  of  public  development  finance,  so 
Is  the  present  period  one  In  which  new 
mechanisms  are  evolving  In  the  field  of  pri- 
vate foreign  Investment.  The  multi-national 
operating  company,  the  multi-national  man- 
agement service  company  and  other  struc- 
tures now  emergent  represent  the  emerging 
multilateralism  In  the  private  Investment 
sector.  It  Is  In  the  interest  of  all  concerned 
that  we  facilitate  movement  In  these  new 
and  significant  directions. 

Ill 

Last  year  In  Rio.  the  Governors  of  the  Fund 
and  Bank  called  on  the  staffs  of  the  Fund 
and  Bank  for  studies  on  the  problem  of 
stabilization  of  prices  of  primary  products. 
Although  It  has  not  been  possible  for  the 
organizations  fully  to  complete  their  work 
on  this  Important  and  demanding  task.  I 
compliment  them  on  what  they  have  been 
able  to  do  in  examining  this  question.  The 
analytic  part  of  the  study  which  has  been 
transmitted  officially  to  Governors  contains 
a  very  full  discussion  of  many  Important 
aspects  of  this  wide-ranging  topic. 

There  Is  urgent  need  for  more  attention 
to  the  root  causes  of  market  difficulties  and 
to  the  possibilities  of  better  coordination  of 
trade,  production  and  development  p>ollcles. 
The  case  of  coffee,  where  we  can  have  five 
years  of  experience,  has  shown  both  that  there 
Is  scope  for  assisting  developing  countries 
through  price  stabilization  arrangements  and 
that  where  success  Is  obtainable  In  such  a 
price  arrangement  It  hinges  ultimately  on 
bringing  supply  and  demand  Into  balance, 
at  an  equitable  level  and  encouraging  diversi- 
fication. 

It  Is  well  that  the  Bank  and  Fund  staffs 
have  broken  new  ground  in  working  together 
on  this  difficult  problem  and  It  Is  urgently 
necessary  that  both  become  more  Involved 
in  this  area  In  the  future. 

There  can  be  no  lasting  Improvement  In 
commodity  market  conditions  without  more 
attention  to  helping  the  developing  countries 
make  the  necessary  adjustment  In  policies 
and  plans.  These  are  areas  in  which  the  Fund 
and  Bank,  respectively,  are  already   making 


important  contributions.  These  Institutions 
are  well-situated  to  do  more,  with  benefit  to 
our  collective  Interests,  If  they  are  permitted 
and  Invited  to  play  a  more  active  role  In  the 
international  consideration  of  particular 
commodity  problems  and  In  the  framing  of 
specific  proposals  to  ameliorate  them. 

We  shall  look  forward  to  the  further  work 
to  come  with  deep  Interest  and  sympathy.  I 
am  glad  to  support  the  resolution  which  the 
President  and  Mantiglng  Director  have  put 
forward  to  the  Governors  on  behalf  of  the 
Executive  Directors. 

IV 

Fellow  Governors,  In  this  last  meeting 
with  you  as  the  United  States  Governor  may 
I  be  permitted  a  i>er8onal  word. 

For  nearly  four  years  as  Under  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Treasury  and  the  last 
three  and  one-half  years  as  Secretary.  I 
have  been  privileged  to  work  with  many  of 
you  In  the  common  cause  of  International 
financial  cooperation  for  peace,  prosperity 
and  development.  I  am  grateful  to  you.  my 
colleagues,  for  the  many  kindnesses  and 
courteeies  bestowed  on  me  in  countless 
meetings  here,  in  your  countries,  and  at  our 
other    International    gatherings. 

We  have  pursued  together  the  develop- 
ment of  ever  firmer  policies  and  programs  of 
International  cooperation  which  logically 
flow  from  the  earlier  foundations  which 
our  countries  built  together  In  the  years 
following  World  War  n 

The  past  seven  and  one-half  years  have 
been  fruitful  in  putting  international  co- 
operation in  the  economic  and  financial  area 
on  an  ever  more  Intensive.  Intimate,  and 
productive  basis. 

Let  us  look  back  on  a  few  examples : 

The  General  Arrangements  to  Borrow  and 
the  1965  expansion  of  the  resources  of  the 
Fund  which  have  given  It  a  much  more  sub- 
stantial capacity  to  perform  the  task  origi- 
nally allotted  to  It  at  Bretton  Woods. 

The  creation  of  huge  currency  swap  net- 
works, now  totalling  almost  $10  billion, 
which  have  proven  valuable  tools  In  minimiz- 
ing the  destabilizing  effects  of  short-term 
capital  flows. 

The  quick,  quiet.  Informal,  and  effective 
means  to  assist  nations  that  have  found 
themselves  in  temporary  monetary  difficul- 
ties— Canada.  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and,  most  recently,  France. 

The  expansion  of  multilateral  aid  to  the 
de\'eloplng  nations  through  the  enlargement 
of  the  resources  of  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association,  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  and  the  creation  of  regional 
banks  In  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  reciprocal  reduction  of  tariff  barriers 
In  the  "Kennedy  Round." 

The  development  In  the  Fund  and  the 
OECD  of  machinery  for  the  multilateral  sur- 
veillance of  the  adjustment  process  and  the 
creation  of  standards  and  guidance  for  the 
Industrial  countries  In  the  1966  Report  to 
the  OECD  on  "The  Adjtistment  Process." 

The  development  of  a  new  facility  in  the 
Fund  for  Special  Drawing  Rights  to  pro- 
vide an  orderly  expansion  of  world  monetary 
reserves. 

Cooperation  on  gold  policies  in  the  inter- 
est of  greater  stability  for  the  International 
monetary  system. 

But  looking  ahead  I  am  confident  that  the 
future  holds  opportunities  for  Dven  ijreater 
and  more  significant  progress  In  this  area 
of  our  common  aspirations.  FVir  the  United 
States,  participation  in  the  creation  of  these 
building  blocks  of  International  financial  co- 
operation flows  logically  from  the  basic  pwll- 
cles  laid  down  at  the  end  of  World  War  II 
and  pursued  by  Presidents  Truman,  Elsen- 
hower, Kennedy  and  Johnson,  with  the  bi- 
partisan support  of  the  U.S.  Cong^ress. 

I  venture  not  only  the  hope  but  solid 
confidence  that  this  pursuit  of  International 
economic  and  financial  cooperation  will  be 
continued    by    their    successors    because    It 
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reprcMnta  the  deepest  aspirations  of  the 
American  people  for  living  with  their,  neigh- 
bors on  this  planet. 

I  have  the  same  confidence  in  the  future 
policies  of  the  other  member  countries  of 
the  Bank  and  the  Fund.  They  are  bom  of 
the  same  aspirations. 

As  President  Johnson  said  yesterday:  "Let 
us  not  fall  to  be  wise." 


WALLACE  FUNDS  UNREPORTED 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  today  published  an  article 
entitled  "Wallace  Funds  Unreported — 
Filing  Is  Required  by  Law.  but  Nobody 
Seems  To  Act."  The  article  states  that 
even  though  rather  voluminous  reports 
have  been  presented  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Ilepresentatives  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  the  Republican  Party, 
the  Wallace  party  has  not  filed  any  re- 
port. 

According  to  the  article,  the  Federal 
law  requires  reports  to  be  filed  by  po- 
litical committees  established  "for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  the 
election  of  presidential  and  vice-presi- 
dential electors  in  two  or  more  States." 
What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce 
for  the  gander.  If  the  committees  back- 
ing some  candidates  must  obey  the  law. 
why  can  others  ignore  it?  Apparently 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  a  responsibility  to  report  this 
fact  and  request  the  Attorney  General 
to  take  appropriate  action.  If  this  is  not 
done,  it  will  add  credence  to  the  rumor 
that  seems  to  be  growing  that  there  is 
some  sort  of  collaboration  between  Vice 
President  Humphrey  and  former  Gov. 
George  Wallace. 

If  none  of  these  things  is  done.  I  think 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections  should  hold  a  hearing  and 
look  into  the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Wallace 
Funds  Unreported"  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wallace  Funds  Unreported — Filing  Is  Re- 
QiriRin)  BY  Law  But  Nobody  Seems  To  Act 

(By  Walter  Pincus) 
An     Alphonse-Oaston    act    seems    to    be 
emerging  over  the  failure  of  the  George  C. 
Wallace    organization    to    file    a    campaign 
finance  report  required  by  Federal  law. 

Jack  C.  Wallace,  brother  of  the  third-party 
presidential  candidate,  says  he's  not  sure  a 
report  has  to  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

"We  had  all  these  things  looked  Into."  Wal- 
lace said  In  a  telephone  interview  from  Mont- 
gomery. Ala.  "If  they  say  we  have  not  done 
things  properly,"  by  not  reporting.  Judge 
Wallace  added,  "they  are  supposed  to  notify 
you." 

However,  House  Clerk  W.  Pat  Jennings, 
who  has  the  responsibility  of  administering 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  says  "It's  up  to 
them  to  know  the  law  and  report." 

The  Federal  law  requires  reports  to  be  filed 
by  piolltlcal  committees  establl.shed  "for  the 
purpose  ...  of  attempting  to  Influence  the 
election  of  presidential  and  vice  presidential 
electors  in  two  or  more  states." 

Without  these  public  reports — which  have 
been  made  by  the  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can committees — the  contributors  and  recip- 
ients of  Wallace  campaign  funds  have  re- 
mained a  mystery. 


The  law  requires  a  political  committee  to 
list  individually  all  contributors  of  $100  or 
more  and  all  expenditures  exceeding  $10. 

Jennings  said  he  was  not  aware  that  a 
committee  was  working  for  Wallace's  elec- 
tion. He  said  he  thought  the  money  was  being 
raised  and  spent  by  Wallace  himself.  And 
since  the  law  does  not  require  an  individual 
presidential  candidate  to  file  what  he  receives 
in  his  own  name.  Jennings  has  not  pressed 
the  matter. 

'T  haven't  seen  any  committee."  Jennings 
said,  "and  I  don't  think  It's  up  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  to  Investigate  ...  If  a  commit- 
tee does  exist  and  doesn't  come  to  our  at- 
tention, we  have  nothing  to  authorize  an 
Investigation." 

Jennings  was  told  that  a  political  ad- 
vertisement In  the  Oct.  1  Issue  of  The  Wash- 
ington Post  was  listed  as  paid  for  by  "George 
C.  Wallace  Campaign,  10  High  Building, 
Montgomery,  Ala."  The  House  Clerk  asked 
that  a  copy  of  the  advertisement  be  sent  to 
him  with  a  request  that  an  Investigation  be 
made. 

"If  someone  writes  a  letter."  Jennings  said, 
he  would  refer  it  to  the  Justice  Department, 
which  has  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  Jennings  said  he 
thought  It  would  be  "meddling"  If  he  took 
the  initiative  and  asked  the  Wallace  organ- 
ization directly  about  Its  failure  to  file  a 
report. 

Judge  Wallace  acknowledged  to  The  Wash- 
ington Post  that  a  campaign  organization 
was  operating  on  his  brother's  behalf. 

He  said  the  organization  had  a  "complete 
set  of  books"  and  the  campaign  finance  rec- 
ords "will  be  filed  In  the  event  It  is  neces- 
sary." 

Judge  Wallace  would  not  say  whether  a  re- 
port would  be  filed  with  the  House  Clerk 
before  the  next  reporting  date  set  by  law— 
Oct.  26,  which  is  10  days  before  the  election. 

The  Corrupt  Practices  Act  provides  crim- 
inal penalties  for  willful  or  negligent  fail- 
ure to  file  campaign  spending  reports.  But 
there  never  has  been  a  case  brought  to  prose- 
cution even  though  there  have  been  num- 
erous Instances  of  failure  to  report. 

The  policy  of  the  Justice  Department  was 
laid  out  by  Attorney  General  Herbert  Brown- 
ell  In  1954.  He  said  the  policy  was  "not  to 
Institute  investigations  Into  possible  viola- 
tions ...  in  the  absence  of  a  request  from 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. .  .  ." 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AND  THE 
NATION'S  ECONOMY 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  economic  expansion  is  now  in  its 
91st  month — the  longest  period  of  sus- 
tained and  dynamic  economic  growth 
in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  nation. 

For  more  than  7'2  years,  the  Ameri- 
can economy  has  progressed  steadily  and 
surely,  free  of  the  recessions  that  oc- 
curred so  regularly  in  the  past  they  came 
to  be  accepted  as  inevitable. 

During  these  years  of  record  produc- 
tivity and  unmatched  prosperity,  we 
have  increased  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct by  almost  $350  billion  in  terms  of 
current  prices.  This  increase  exceeds  the 
combined  national  products  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Italy,  and  France  In 
1966. 

This  remarkable  gain  in  our  national 
production  has  resulted  from  an  average 
annual  rate  of  growth  in  real  output  of 
about  5.2  percent,  compared  with  the 
rate  of  a  little  over  2  percent  that  char- 
acterized the  late  1950's. 

But  these  statistics,  impressive  as  they 
are,  give  only  a  broad  view  of  our  eco- 


nomic accomplishments  during  this  pe- 
riod. The  most  meaningful  measure  of 
our  gains  is  to  be  found  in  the  benefits — 
the  additional  jobs,  the  higher  incomes, 
the  social  progress — that  have  accrued 
to  the  American  people. 

More  than  10  million  new  jobs  have 
been  created  for  the  Nation's  work  force 
since  1961. 

The  national  rate  of  unemployment 
which  was  nearly  7  percent  in  1961.  was 
cut  down  to  4  percent  by  1966.  and  has 
generally  remained  at  or  below  that  level 
ever  since. 

In  1961,  30  of  our  country's  chief  labor 
market  areas  suffered  from  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  9  percent  or  higher.  By 
contrast,  only  two  major  labor  areas  to- 
day are  troubled  by  such  a  high  rate  of 
unemployment. 

Along  with  new  and  increased  job  op- 
portunities have  come  significantly 
higher  incomes  for  the  American  people. 
Their  disposable  income — the  money 
they  have  available  for  needs  and  wants 
after  taxes  and  adjustments  for  price 
increases — has  risen  40  percent  since 
1961. 

Prosperity  is  also  mirrored  in  the  sav- 
ings of  our  citizens.  From  1960  to  1967, 
they  were  able  to  increase  their  savings 
from  $399  to  $677  billion. 

Every  segment  of  society  has  benefited 
from  our  economic  expansion.  Although 
too  many  of  our  people  still  live  in 
poverty— and  the  betterment  of  their 
lives  must  remain  a  primary  national 
goal — we  can  be  heartened  by  the  fact 
that  13  million  Americans  moved  up 
above  the  poverty  level  from  1960  to  1967. 
La.st  year  alone,  600,000  left  the  ranks 
of  the  poverty  stricken. 

I  could  cite  other  figures  as  well,  but 
I  believe  those  will  suffice  to  show  that 
a  strong  and  buoyant  economy  has 
brought  extraordinary  progress — eco- 
nomic and  social — to  the  United  States. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  through- 
out this  period  of  growing  demands  on 
our  economy,  including  the  requirements 
of  the  Vietnam  war,  we  have  miaintained 
a  highly  creditable  record  of  price  sta- 
bility. And  we  have  done  so  without  im- 
posing wage,  price  and  other  controls 
such  as  those  that  were  placed  on  the 
economy  during  the  Korean  conflict  and 
Worid  War  II. 

Since  1961.  the  United  States  has  had 
the  t>est  record  of  price  stability  of  any 
of  the  21  large,  industrialized  nations 
which  make  up  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development. 
Prices  in  our  country  have  gone  up  dur- 
ing this  period  by  15  percent.  However. 
in  the  20  other  OECD  nations,  they  have 
risen  38  percent  since  1960. 

This  record  of  sustained  economic  ad- 
vancement has  not  resulted  from  ac- 
cident. We  are  not  the  richest  Nation 
world  has  ever  seen  because  of  chance 
or  because  fortune  has  happened  to  favor 
us.  We  have  made  unprecedented  prog- 
ress because  President  Johnson  delib- 
erately planned  and  promoted  national 
policies  designed  to  make  our  economic 
system  reach  its  full  potential. 

There  is  little  that  is  truly  new  In  the 
so-called  new  economics,  whose  princi- 
ples have  been  used  in  recent  years  to 
create  and  foster  our  economic  advance. 
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The  basic  value  of  these  principles  has 
been  recognized  by  Informed  observers 
for  over  40  years.  But  to  get  these  princi- 
ples out  of  the  academic  grooves,  form 
them  into  worlcing  tools,  and  use  them 
in  the  workaday  world  took  planning, 
hard  labor,  and  political  courage. 

Lyndon  Johnson  supplied  what  was 
needed,  not  only  for  the  emergence  of 
these  principles,  but  also  for  sustaining 
them  in  the  face  of  persistent  attacks  on 
their  validity.  Because  of  his  foresight, 
tireless  effort,  and  unwavering  determi- 
nation. President  Johnson  has  been  the 
principal  architect  of  our  present  pros- 
perity. 

Without  question,  the  key  factor  In  our 
economic  growth  has  been  the  wise  and 
flexible  use  of  fiscal  policy  and  tax 
changes  to  give  direction  to  the  economy. 

To  stimulate  a  sluggish  economy,  the 
Congress  in  1962,  1964,  and  1965,  under 
the  leadership  of  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson,  enacted  tax  reduc- 
tions totaling  about  $24  billion  at  present 
levels  of  Income. 

These  tax  cuts  freed  the  economy  from 
an  oppressive  rate  structure,  and  cleared 
away  a  network  of  highly  discriminatory 
excise  taxes.  Businesses  and  corporations 
were  given  a  tax  credit  for  new  invest- 
ments they  made  in  plants  and  equip- 
ment. Depreciation  rules  were  liberalized. 

The  effect  of  these  changes  upon  pri- 
vate industry  was  almost  magical.  Our 
national  production  bounded  sharply  up- 
ward, and  with  economic  revitalization 
came  a  flow  of  better  products  for  the 
American  people  at  lower  costs,  addi- 
tional job  opportunities,  and  broadened 
social  progress. 

Recently,  we  have  seen  again  the  cour- 
ageous and  sound  use  of  flexible  fiscal 
policy  by  the  President.  Only  this  time, 
the  goal  has  been,  not  economic  stimula- 
tion, but  restraints  on  an  economy  that 
was  threatened  to  go  forward  too  fast. 
The  temporary  tax  increase  and  reduc- 
tions In  Federal  spending,  enacted  by 
Congress  in  June  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President,  are  now  helping  to 
arrest  and  ease  the  inflationary  strains 
on  our  economy. 

The  same  willingness  to  face  up  to 
problems,  and  to  act  boldly  and  deter- 
minedly to  solve  them  has  marked  U.S. 
participation  in  world  monetary  affairs 
during  the  administration  of  President 
Johnson. 

The  President  has  clearly  recognized 
that  the  health  of  the  U.S.  economy  and 
of  the  world  economy  are  interdependent, 
and  that  the  United  States  therefore 
must  exercise  political  leadership  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home. 

Thus  in  1965.  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, with  strong  bipartisan  support,  took 
the  lead  in  efforts  to  strengthen  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system.  The  system 
had  served  well  since  World  War  n,  rais- 
ing world  trade  and  prosperity  to  new 
heights.  But  in  recent  years,  it  had  be- 
come apparent  that  the  world  supply 
of  monetary  gold  and  reserve  curren- 
cies could  no  longer  keep  pace  with  the 
demands  of  growing  trade  and  capital 
movements.  A  new  form  of  world  mone- 
tary reserve,  to  supplement  the  tradi- 
tional reserves,  was  needed. 


We  know  well  what  has  now  been  ac- 
complished through  long  and  patient  ne- 
gotiations between  the  United  States  and 
other  nations.  By  early  1969,  the  ma- 
chinery for  creation  of  a  new  reserve 
asset — special  drawing  rights  In  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund — should  be 
in  place.  The  world  will  then  have  a  new 
kind  of  insurance  against  a  recurrence 
of  the  global  depression  that  followed 
collapse  of  the  post- World  War  I  mone- 
tary system  In  the  late  twenties  and  early 
thirties. 

In  another  area  of  international  co- 
operation, the  United  States  has  gotten 
other  natiotu  to  bear  a  greater  share 
of  the  responsibility  for  financial  sisslst- 
ance  to  the  less-developed  nations.  Be- 
cause of  U.S.  efforts  and  U.S.  initiative, 
the  developed  countries  are  today  chan- 
neling an  increased  share  of  their  assist- 
ance through  multilateral  institutions, 
such  as  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  which  was  established  on  recom- 
mendation of  President  Johnson,  and 
the  International  Development  Associ- 
ation, the  World  Bank  Affiliate  which 
assists  the  poorest  of  the  developing 
nations. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  tremendous 
progress  of  recent  years — the  lessons  we 
have  learned  about  guiding  and  strength- 
ening our  economy,  and  our  success  in 
building  cooperation  among  nations — 
has  solved  all  our  domestic  and  inter- 
national problems.  Far  from  it.  At  home, 
there  remains  much  to  do  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  America  and  American 
prosperity  to  every  sector  of  our  popu- 
lation. And  abroad,  the  parallel  circum- 
stances of  the  people  of  the  imderde- 
veloped  nations  similarly  cry  out  for 
dramatic  improvement. 

But  this  I  do  say — under  the  wise  and 
courageous  leadership  of  Lyndon  John- 
son— our  Nation  has  been  set  on  the 
right  course.  If  we  steadfastly  follow 
that  course — if  we  continue  to  work,  as 
he  has  done,  to  improve  the  well-being 
of  Americans  and  people  everywhere — 
we  need  have  no  doubts  about  the  future. 
It  will  be  a  bright  one,  a  golden  one,  for 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
of  all  nations. 


CONSUMER   EDUCATION 

Mr.  DIRKSEJ^.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  booklet  entitled 
•'Guidelines  for  Consumer  Education." 
issued  by  the  Honorable  Ray  Page,  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  for  the 
State  of  Illinois.  The  booklet  is  very  in- 
formative and  runs  89  pages  with  very 
significant  material  and  with  text  and 
references  of  resources  for  teachers.  The 
booklet  does  answer  a  lot  of  problems 
pertaining  to  consumer  legislation,  and  it 
would  be  most  helpful  to  those  who  are 
interested  In  this  significant  subject.  I 
wish  to  commend  very  highly.  Superin- 
tendent Ray  Page,  for  this  significant 
contribution  to  consumer  education.  The 
booklet  was  published  by  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  Instruction  by 
authority  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Superintendent  Ray  Page  has  devoted 
his  lifetime  to  education  and  has  been  an 


outstanding  superintendent  of  public  In- 
struction In  niinols  for  many  years.  Un- 
der his  innovative  and  progressive  lead- 
ership, significant  strides  have  been  made 
in  the  field  of  education  In  the  State  of 
Illinois.        

OIL    IMPORT   PROGRAM    CONTRIB- 
UTES TO  MONOPOLY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
several  occasions  in  the  past  I  have 
called  attention  to  the  serious  problems 
which  exist  in  the  oil  import  program.  I 
have  called  for  a  reexamination  of  the 
oil  import  program  in  terms  of  the  goals 
it  should  seek  to  achieve  and  the  most 
effective  way  to  achieve  them. 

I  have  done  this  because  the  American 
consumer  is  being  forced  to  i>ay  a  high 
price  for  the  present  oil  Import  program 
which  is  not  achieving  its  stated  goal  of 
providing  for  our  national  security.  The 
program,  as  presently  administered,  en- 
ables the  major  oil  companies  to  main- 
tain a  monopolistic  position  and  to  keep 
petroleum  prices  at  a  much  higher  level  , 
than  they  should  be.  The  major  oil  com- 
panies do  not  compete  by  cutting  prices, 
as  they  would  in  a  market  economy;  they 
compete  by  putting  vast  amounts  of 
money  into  advertising  and  games  which 
promise  much  but  give  little.  All  of  which 
costs  the  average  consumer  money  with- 
out giving  him  anything  in  return. 

The  consiuner  is  stuck.  He  cannot  turn 
to  any  other  source  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. He  must  buy  from  the  major  oil 
companies  or  from  'Independents"  who 
buy  from  the  majors  and  who  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  majors  if  they  press  too 
hard  by  cutting  prices. 

Mr.  President,  the  consumer  must  be 
protected.  If  there  were  a  market  econ- 
omy in  petroleum  pricing.  I  would  say 
fine,  let  the  market  establish  realistic 
prices.  But,  we  are  not  In  a  market 
economy  so  far  as  petroleum  prices  are 
concerned,  nor  will  we  be  so  long  as  the 
oil  import  program  enables  the  major  oil 
companies  to  maintain  the  monopoly 
they  presently  enjoy. 

Fifty-four  of  us  In  the  Senate  and 
House  have  sent  a  joint  letter  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  asking  for  an  investiga- 
tion into  possible  price  fixing  in  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  gasoline  and  home  heat- 
ing oil.  The  mere  fact  that  we  had  to 
send  the  letter  Indicates  a  failure  on 
Congress'  part  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem  of  the  oil  Import  program.  We 
cannot  continue  to  allow  the  Federal 
Government  to  contribute  to  such  a  mo- 
nopoly. 

The  oil  import  program  was  original- 
ly Instituted  by  President  Eisenhower  be- 
cause of  an  "emergency"  situation.  That 
was  10  years  ago.  An  emergency  does  not 
last  10  yeare.  The  only  step  that  Con- 
gress has  taken  to  correct  these  prob- 
lems is  to  hold  hearings.  Hearings  which 
have  functioned  only  as  a  forum  to  allow 
the  special  interest  leadership  to  show 
their  stockholders  and  members  what  a 
good  job  they  were  doing.  Nothing  con- 
structive has  been  accomplished.  One  can 
read  through  past  hearings  and  read  the 
same  things  time  after  time,  only  the 
figures  being  updated. 
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The  program  was  supposed  to  keep 
out  enough  foreign  oil  so  that  the  price 
for  domestic  crude  oil  would  be  high 
enough  to  encourage  oil  companies  to 
explore  for  domestic  sources  of  oil.  The 
program  has  kept  the  price  of  petroleum 
products  high.  Unfortunately,  the  pro- 
gram benefits  the  majors,  the  ones  who 
have  refineries,  and  therefore  get  import 
allocations  for  cheap  foreign  oil.  The  pro- 
gram has  not  helped  the  small.  Independ- 
ent oilman;  the  Individual  everyone 
points  to  as  in  need  of  protection.  These 
small  independents  who  used  to  form  the 
backbone  of  the  oil  exploration  industry 
are  being  squeezed  out.  They  cannot  af- 
ford the  large  capital  expenditures  need- 
ed to  explore  potential  sources  of  oil  left 
over  after  the  majors  get  through  picking 
up  the  choice  prospects ;  such  as  offshore 
lands.  This  problem  is  accentuated  by 
the  oil  import  program  because  the  ma- 
jors who  control  90  percent  of  the  refin- 
ery capacity  get  import  allocations  worth 
$1.25  a  barrel.  This  gives  the  majors  a 
ready  source  of  capital  which  is  not 
available  to  the  independents  to  enable 
them  to  compete  for  choice  prospects. 

Indeed,  this  problem  was  recently 
pointed  out  by  the  decisions  of  the  Oil 
Imf>ort  Appeals  Board.  The  OIAB  is  em- 
powered to  distribute  a  certain  amount 
of  oil  kept  in  reserve  to  prevent  "hard- 
ships" from  occurring.  Although  it  only 
distributed  5.000  barrels  a  day  from  its 
reserves,  it  gave  a  lions  share  to  Tenneco 
which  is  the  Nation's  seventh  largest  oil 
company.  Thus,  the  rich  get  richer. 

Much  has  been  made  about  giving  the 
petrochemical  companies  a  share  of  the 
oil  import  quota  and  how  unfair  it  is  to 
the  oil  companies  to  have  to  share  their 
quota  with  the  petrochemical  companies. 
E\'erytlme  someone  gets  something  from 
the  Federal  Government  for  nothing  they 
seem  to  feel  they  have  a  vested  interest 
in  it  which  cannot  be  taken  away.  The 
real  problem  is  whether  the  petrochemi- 
cal companies  can  compete  with  the  for- 
eign petrochemical  companies  and  the 
domestic  oil  companies  without  access  to 
foreign  feedstock.  The  executive  branch 
seems  to  feel  that  they  cannot  compete 
and  have  given  the  petrochemical  com- 
panies a  piece  of  the  oil  import  quota 
and  is  seriously  considering  an  import 
for  export  plan  to  give  them  increased 
access  to  foreign  feedstock.  However, 
whether  this  is  true  or  not,  we  should 
meet  the  issue  squarely.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  stretch  the  oil  import  plan  to 
meet  unexpected  situations  without  a 
reevaluation  of  national  needs  and  means 
available  to  meet  them. 

Another  area  of  concern  seems  to  be 
Occidental  Petroleiun  Corp.'s  proposed 
foreign-trade  zone  in  Maine.  Occidental 
lias  promised  that,  if  its  proposal  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Foreign-Trade  Zone 
Board  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, it  will  lower  prices  on  defense 
fuels,  gasoline,  and  home  heating  oil  by 
10  percent  and  set  aside  a  certain  sum  for 
marine  research.  Naturally,  all  the  ma- 
jor oil  comapnies  are  against  the  proposal 
because  it  would  disrupt  the  monopolistic 
position  they  presently  enjoy.  However,  I 
think  It  Interesting  to  note  that  even 
with  this  price  reduction,  they  expect  to 
make  a  handsome  profit.  It  Indicates, 


I  think,  th©  amount  of  money  that  the 
oil  import  program  is  costing  the  Amer- 
ican consumer. 

Congress  must  act.  I  will  propose  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  present  program  next 
year.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  next  Con- 
gress will  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we  do 
have  a  problem  In  the  oil  import  program 
and  act  to  protect  the  consumer  and 
the  well-being  of  our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter sent  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  Justice  by 
myself  and  53  other  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen be  included  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

September  27,  1968. 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Zimmerman, 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion, Department  o/  Justice,  Washington, 
DC. 
Hon.  Paul  Rand  Dxxon, 

Chairman,  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Zimmerman  and  Mr.  Ddcon:  En- 
closed 18  a  letter  signed  by  54  Senators  and 
Congressman  asking  for  an  investigation  Into 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  ;;2  fuel  and  gasoline. 

As  you  probably  know,  Humble  Oil  recently 
rescinded  most  of  Its  prior  contra-seasonal 
retail  price  Increase  for  S2  fuel.  While  we 
do  not  know  whether  the  circulation  of  the 
enclosed  letter  for  signatures  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  price  rollback  by  Hvimble, 
we  do  think  their  Industrial  statesmanship 
should  be  recognized.  However,  this  partial 
rollback  does  not  affect  the  basic  questions 
raised  In  the  letter,  questions  which  concern 
the  many  Senators  and  Congressmen  who 
took  the  time  to  sign  the  enclosed  letter. 

The  prices  of  petroleum  products  do  not 
respond  to  market  economics  as  they  should. 
For  example,  the  prices  of  *2  fuel  and  gaso- 
line do  not  really  reflect  the  costs  of  the 
companies  which  produce  them.  Although 
Humble's  price  adjustment  was  most  wel- 
come, it  does  not  reflect  the  fact  that  costs 
of  transportation  by  tanker  or  pipeline  are 
lower  than  they  were  last  year.  The  other 
companies  which  have  not  lowered  their 
prices  are  therefore  reaping  a  double  bene- 
fit— from  Increased  prices  and  decreased 
costs    of    transportation. 

In  light  of  this  continuing  highly  artlflcal 
and  unsatisfactory  situation,  we  sincerely 
believe  that  the  interests  of  the  nation's  con- 
sumers, small  businessmen,  and  Independent 
wholesalers  twgently  require  the  ftill  and 
complete  investigation  called  for  by  our 
original  letter. 
Sincerely, 

William  Proxmike. 

U.S.  Senator. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  [Mr.  Zimmerman]  :  We 
are  vitally  concerned  about  the  recent  price 
increases  In  the  cost  of  gasoline  and  =2  fuel 
(home  heating  oil).  Because  of  the  rather 
stringent  laws  against  price  fixing  we  think 
that  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  oil  com- 
panies saw  fit  to  raise  their  prices  by  the  same 
amount  at  the  same  time  merits  close  con- 
sideration. This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
case  of  ::2  fuel  because  prices  were  raised 
at  a  time  of  the  year  when  large  amounts  of 
ir2  fuel  were  in  storage  and  prices  nre  tradi- 
tionally the  lowest. 

According  to  a  letter  Senator  P^oxmlre  re- 
ceived from  Arthiu"  M.  Okun,  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  a  copy  of 
which  Is  attached,  the  potential  impact  of 
such  a  price  increase  could  be  even  greater 
than  the  threatened  Impact  of  a  5 ' '  Increase 
in  steel  prices.  This,  at  a  time  when  our 
nation  faces  growing  inflation  and  almost  all 


the  major  oil  companies  have  posted  record 
high  profits. 

The  members  of  Congress  whose  names 
are  listed  below  have  for  some  time  now  been 
concerned  with  the  combined  effect  of  the 
oil  import  restrictions  and  oil  industry  supply 
and  pricing  decisions  on  Independent  whole- 
salers, retailers,  and  consumers  particularly 
in  the  Northeast.  Last  winter  Secretary  Udall 
and  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  arranged  a 
meeting  between  wholesaler  and  dealer  rep- 
resentatives and  officials  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment concerned  with  oil  supplies.  The 
transcript  of  this  meeting,  available  from 
Interior,  contains  striking  indications  of 
massive  economic  pressure,  if  not  predatory 
practices,  by  large  oil  companies. 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  outlined  in  this 
transcript  and  the  circumstances  of  the  most 
recent  price  rise,  in  an  area  of  such  great 
potential  impact  on  consvimers.  on  small 
businessmen,  and  on  the  economy,  we  urge 
strongly  that  the  PTC  |D  of  J)  immediately 
undertake  to  ascertain  whether  the  simul- 
taneous price  rise  was  coincidental  or  col- 
lusU'e  and  whether  it  constituted  part  of 
any  long  range  pattern  of  collusive  or  preda- 
tory practices. 

A  similar  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  Justice 
Department  (PTC). 

Sincerely, 
William  Proxmire,  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 

George  D.  Aiken,  Edward  W.  Brooke, 

Joseph    S.    Clark,    Thomas    J.    Dodd. 

Charles  E.  Ooodell.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 

Thomas  J.  McIntyre.  Walter  P.  Mon- 

DALE,      EDMTTND      S.      MUSKIE.      GaVLORD 

Nelson.  John  O.  Pastore,  Claibornb 
Pell,  Winston  L.  Prouty,  Abraham 
RiBicorr,  Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
Joseph  D.  Tydings.  Stephen  M.  YotTNC, 
U.  S.  Senators. 

F^ANK      ANNtTNZIO.      WILLIAM      H.      BATES, 

Edward  P.  Boland,  James  .\.  Bukke, 
James  A.  Byrne.  William  T.  Cahill, 
Silvio  O.  Conte,  Charles  C.  Dices.  Jr., 
Harold  D.  Donohtje.  William  D.  Ford, 
Samuel  N.  Priedel.  William  D.  Hath- 
away, Margaret  M.  Heckler.  James  J. 
Howard,  Hastings  Keith.  Charles  S. 
JoELSON,  Joseph  E.  Karth.  Robert  W. 
Kastenmeier.  Peter  N.  Ktros.  Clar- 
ence Long,  Torbrt  H.  Macdonald,  Her- 
VET  G.  Machen,  John  W.  McCormack, 
Joseph  G.  Minish.  P.  Bradford  Morse. 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.,  Philip  J. 
Philbin,  Roman  C.  Pucinski,  George 
M.  Rhodes,  Peter  W.  Rodino.  Henry  C. 

SCHADEBERG,     NEAL    SMITH,    PERNAND    J. 

St  Germain,  Robert  O.  Tiernan, 
Joseph  P.  Vicorito,  U.S.  Congressmen. 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 

Washington,   August   9,   1968. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
Chairman.  Joint  Economic  Committee,  U.S. 
ScTiate.  Wa.'thington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  August  1  concerning  the  re- 
cent price  increases  for  fuel  oil  and  gasoline. 
The  answers  to  your  questions,  on  the  basis 
of  the  best  information  available  to  us,  are 
as  follows: 

1.  The  cost  to  the  consumer  of  the  price 
rise  in  the  Northea.'tt:  The  areas  affected  by 
the  recent  If  Increase  in  gasoline  prices  ap- 
pear to  Include  all  of  New  England,  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  States,  Maryland.  Virginia.  West 
Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
1967,  these  States  consumed  about  19  bil- 
lion gallons  of  gasoline;  this  year  the  figure 
vv-ill  probably  be  somewhat  higher.  The  It 
increase  in  gasoline  at  retail  would  there- 
fore add  up  to  about  $200  million  for  these 
States. 

The  volume  of  fuel  oil  consumption  vurtes 
considerably,  of  course,  with  the  severity  of 
the  winter.  In  the  Northeast,  it  ia^f  the 
order  of  10  billion  gallons:  the  April  price 
increase  of  'jc*  per  gallon  therefore  amounts 
to  about  $50  million. 
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a.  The  cost  if  afyplied  nation-wide:  For  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  1967  gaaoUne  conaump- 
tlon  was  about  76  bllUon  ^lona.  If  the 
same  Increase  now  applied  In  the  Northeast 
spread  through  all  other  areas,  the  coat 
would  approach  $800  million.  Similarly,  for 
the  entire  Nation,  consumption  of  fuel  oil 
may  approximate  17  billion  galloni.  and  the 
corresponding  total  cost  of  a  half  cent  In- 
crease nation-wide  would   be  •86  million. 

3.  Increases  in  retail  petroleum  ■prices 
since  196S:  In  1065.  the  average  service  sta- 
tion price  of  standard  grade  gasoline.  In- 
cluding taxes,  was  31.1S«  according  to  Piatt's 
Oilgram.  In  June  1966.  the  average  was  33  SO*- 
We  do  not  have  the  figures  for  the  end  of 
July,  but  I  would  expect  that  the  national 
average  would  be  considerably  higher,  bring- 
ing the  total  increase  more  than  3«.  or  about 
10  percent,  over  the  1965  average.  Of  this, 
however.  33r  represents  Increase*  In  State 
and  Federal  taxes.  If  these  are  excluded,  the 
Increase  would  be  about  9  percent. 

In  the  case  of  fuel  oil.  Bureau  oif  Labor 
Statistics  data  show  an  increase  in  the  na- 
tional average  price  from  159<  In  May  1965 
to  n  it  this  May.  or  about  10  percent. 

Over  the  same  period  the  consumer  price 
Index  rose  from  its  1966  average  of  109.9  to 
1209  in  June  1968 — likewise  an  Increase  of 
about  10  Q«xcent. 

4.  Jhe  riiiative  impact  of  the  increases  in 
gasoline  and  fuel  oil  and  those  for  steel:  If 
the  entire  steel  Industry  had  followed  Bethle- 
hem Steel's  Ave  percent  general  price  in- 
crease announced  on  July  31.  the  bill  to  the 
Immediate  customers  of  the  steel  companies 
would  have  been  increased  by  at  least  $600 
million.  Steel  passes  through  numerous  addi- 
tional steps  of  production  and  distribution 
before  It  reaches  the  consumer,  and  one 
would  have  expected  markups  at  each  stage. 
The  ultimate  effect  would  not  have  been 
felt  Immediately.  A  reasonable  estimate  of 
the  eventual  lncre«sed  cost  at  the  consumer 
level  from  a  5  percent  rise  across  the  board 
would  be  In  excess  of  $1  billion. 

Thus  the  recent  Increases  in  prices  of  pe- 
troleum products  In  the  Northeast  are  about 
one-fourth  as  large  as  the  ultimate  poten- 
tial dollar  impact  that  would  have  followed  a 
5  percent  general  Increase  in  steel  prices.  If 
the  petroleum  price  increase*  were  to  become 
nationwide,  the  dollar  amount  involved 
would  be  close  to  that  threatened  by  the  5 
percent  steel  price  increase. 

We  are  studying  fuel  oU  and  gasoline  prices 
carefully;  in  view  of  your  interest,  I  will  plan 
to  keep  you  informed  of  our  finding.  If  there 
Is  any  specific  further  Information  that  I  can 
supply,  I  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ARTHUm   M.   Okun. 

Ci  airman. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REPRESENTATIVES 
TUCK  AND  HARDY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  adjournment  of  the  90th  Congress 
will  bring  to  a  voluntary  end  the  con- 
gressional careers  of  two  outstanding 
Virginians — Representative  William  M. 
Tuck,  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, and  Representative  Porter  Hardy. 
Jr..  of  the  Second  Congressional  District. 

Congressman  Hardy  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  m  1946.  He 
has  served  continuously  and  with  distinc- 
tion. 

To  his  State  and  to  his  Nation,  he  has 
rendered  imusually  valuable  sei-vice  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

As  a  member  of  this  committee,  he  has 
delved  deeply  into  our  national  defense 


program.  He  has  been  particularly  ac- 
tive in  investigative  matters.  If  the  rec- 
ord were  ever  compiled,  it  would  show, 
I  think,  that  he  has  saved  the  American 
taxpayer  a  great  deal  of  money. 

PoRTKR  Hardy  has  been  an  effective 
and  able  Congressman.  He  has  been  un- 
beatable in  his  congressional  district.  Had 
he  sought  to  be  a  candidate  again.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  over- 
whelmingly reelected. 

E»ORTER  Hardy  will  be  greatly  missed  on 
Capitol  Hill.  His  services  have  been  dis- 
tinguished and  I  extend  to  him  my  wauin 
good  wishes  upon  his  retirement. 

William  M.  Tuck  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1953.  As  a 
Member  of  the  House,  he  continued  an 
already  distlngxiished  career  of  public 
service. 

Pew  Virginians  ever  have  served  in 
as  many  public  offices  as  has  William 
Mumford  Tuck.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates  in  1924  and 
ser\ed  there  for  8  years.  He  then  moved 
to  the  Virginia  Senate  where  he  served 
for  10  years  He  then  became  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Virginia  in  1942.  and  4  ye%rs 
later  was  elected  Governor. 

As  Governor,  he  showed  determina- 
tion, ability,  and  courage.  Facing  many 
'difRcult  problems,  he  met  the  Issues 
head  on.  If  one  were  to  use  only  one 
adjective  in  describing  Governor  Tuck. 
that  one  word  would  be  "courageous." 

As  a  Congressman,  he  has  stood  forth- 
rightly  for  the  constitutional  principles 
upon  which  our  Nation  was  founded.  He 
has  spoken  out  on  the  issues.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  Fifth  Congressional  District 
know  where  Bill  Tuck  stands  on  the 
many  grave  and  Important  matters 
facing  our  Nation. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  few 
Virginians  have  been  as  beloved  or  as 
popular  as  Bill  Tuck. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  col- 
leagues In  the  House  of  Representatives: 
he  will  be  especially  missed  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  whom  Bill  Tuck 
has  befriended  and  helped  through  the 
years. 

I  served  In  the  Virginia  Senate  when 
Bill  Tuck  was  Governor.  I  cherish  that 
close  association  with  him.  and  I  cher- 
ish my  close  association  with  him  dur- 
ing the  time  the  two  of  us  have  been 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


NATO  AND  SOVIET  INTENTIONS 
TOWARD  WEST  GERMANY  AND 
WEST  BERLIN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
deeply  disturbed  to  read  in  this  morn- 
ing's press  that  Defense  Secretary  Clark 
Clifford  Is  downgrading  the  extremely 
critical  situation  In  central  Europe.  Ac- 
cording to  the  UPI  dispatch.  Mr.  Clif- 
ford says  that  there  have  been  "recent 
signs  that  some  Soviet  troops  are  being 
withdrawn  from  Czechoslovakia.  '  It  ap- 
pears that  Mr.  Clifford  Is  aware  of  events 
which  are  known  to  few  other  observers. 
Indeed,  even  the  Department  of  Defense 
Itself  later  said  that  the  number  of  troops 
withdrawn  from  Czechoslovakia  was 
"small"  and  "not  significant"  and  that 
even  these  may  be  replaced. 


The  Soviet  officials  have  not  made  the 
slightest  indication  that  they  Intend  to 
withdraw:  and.  as  most  observers  have 
pointed  out,  the  recent  Soviet-Czecho- 
slovaklan  agreement  makes  no  provision 
for  the  beginning  of  withdrawal. 

According  to  this  morning's  dispatch. 
Mr.  Clifford  also  went  on  to  say  that 
the  allied  powers  have  no  present  plans 
to  Increase  their  troop  strength  in  Eu- 
rope. The  drastic  shift  in  the  Soviet  troop 
deployment  Is  threatening  the  inde- 
pendence of  West  Germany.  The  future 
of  West  German  participation  in  NATO, 
and  therefore,  the  future  of  NATO  itself, 
is  at  stake.  It  appears  to  me  that  Mr. 
Clifford's  statement  practically  gives  the 
Soviets  a  green  liKht.  In  effect.  Mr.  Clif- 
ford is  .serving  notice  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  NATO  will  do  nothing  to  counter 
the  dangerous  shift  in  the  balance  of 
forces.  Mr.  Clifford  Is  inviting  Soviet 
strategists  to  proceed  on  their  course  of 
intimidation  against  West  Germany. 

Mr.  Clifford  is  quoted  as  saying: 

There  are  a  number  of  Soviet  divisions  in 
Czechoslovakia  Just  across  the  frontier  from 
Bavaria  In  West  Germany. 

(But I  I  would  say  at  this  particular  time 
that  there  will  be  no  specific  plans  ao  in- 
crease NATO  forces)  because  there  has  been 
no  movement  of  Soviet  troops  up  to  the 
Bavarian  border. 

In  the  circumstances  of  modern  war- 
fare, such  a  statement  seems  to  have  lit- 
tle meaning.  Modem  troops  can  move 
great  distances  In  a  matter  of  hours,  as 
the  Soviets  have  just  pioved.  Whether 
Soviet  troops  are  on  the  border  of 
Bavaria  or  a  hundred  miles  away  is  of  no 
great  consequence  for  modern  strategy. 
The  significant  shift  is  that  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  of  the  Soviet  forces  has 
been  moved  400  miles  west.  Soviet  troops 
have  been  brought  from  Asia  and  from 
the  Volga  districts.  It  Is  this  shift  which 
creates  a  tremendous  poUtical-milltarj' 
change. 

It  appears  that  the  administration  is 
more  concerned  about  continuing  to  de- 
velop its  policy  of  detente  than  It  is  with 
facing  the  reality  in  central  Europe.  Is 
this  sutement  by  Mr.  Clifford  the  fruit 
of  last  week's  conversations  between  Sec- 
retary Rusk  and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  Gromyko?  Are  we  attempting  to 
settle  the  fate  of  West  Germany  over  the 
heads  of  our  ally?  This  situation  is  ex- 
tremely critical  for  the  future  of  West 
Germany  and  for  all  of  Europe.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  future  of  freedom  should 
be  sacrifled  for  a  nebulous  policy  of  de- 
tente. 

The  mood  of  the  country  is  to  turn 
away  from  International  affairs,  and  to 
concentrate  our  attention  upon  the  do- 
mestic scene.  It  is  precisely  at  the  time 
of  our  election  campaigns,  and  imme- 
diately after,  when  our  Nation  is  most 
vulnerable  in  the  International  arena. 
For  this  reason,  the  growing  intensity  of 
the  Soviet  threats  against  West  Ger- 
many and  West  Berlin  ought  to  give  us 
serious  alarm. 

Although  Berlin  has  always  been  an 
object  of  Communist  pressure,  many 
observers  are  now  convinced  that  the 
Soviets  are  also  tr>-ing  to  bring  about 
the  submission  of  West  Germ'^ny  to  So- 
viet policy.  The  Soviet  plans  Include  dl- 
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rect  Intervention  into  the  affairs  of  West 
German  politics.  Depending  upon  the  re- 
action and  attitude  of  the  United  States, 
the  Soviets'  plans  quite  possibly  include 
the  use  of  military  force  against  West 
German  territory. 

The  real  meaning  of  Czechoslovakia 
is  becoming  clearer  every  day.  Although 
the  Soviets  had  real  grievances  against 
the  Czech  Communist  rulers,  the  force 
used  to  crush  the  Czechslovakian  at- 
tempt to  weaken  Party  rule  was  far  out 
of  proportion  to  that  required.  At  least 
30  divisions  poured  into  little  Czecho- 
slovakia. Six  divisions  taken  from  East 
Germany  were  replaced  with  seven  divi- 
sions of  fresh  troops.  The  Warsaw  Pact 
forces,  overwhelmingly  Soviet,  now  num- 
ber over  1  million  men  stationed  in  ter- 
ritory adjacent  to  West  Germany,  armed 
with  the  latest  and  most  modern  equip- 
ment, including  missiles  and  tactical 
nuclear  weapons.  The  skillful  and  dra- 
matic operation  in  Czechoslovakia  could 
easily  be  the  dress  rehearsal  for  an  In- 
vasion of  West  Germany. 

The  picture  darkens  when  recent 
Soviet  declarations  are  examined.  In  the 
Soviet  mind,  the  Czech  situation  and  the 
German  situation  are  closely  linked.  A 
recent  article  In  Pravada  justified  the 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  on  grounds 
that  Its  so-called  socialist  independence 
was  threatened  by  reactionary  elements. 
The  article  blamed  the  Czech  Communist 
leaders  for  not  having  suppressed  these 
activities  on  their  own.  Then  the  article 
went  on  to  assert  that  false  notions  of 
.sovereignity  could  not  be  used  to  justify 
an  alleged  resurgency  of  neo-Nazlsm  in 
West  Germany. 

The  Soviets  have  also  said  that  the 
Potsdam  agreement  allows  the  signa- 
tories to  enter  the  territory  of  former 
enemies  to  repress  the  resurgence  of  so- 
called  militarism.  Finally,  the  Soviets 
invoke  the  U.N.  Charter,  claiming  that  it 
gives  them  the  right  to  take  enforcement 
action  against  the  "aggressive  policies" 
of  any  former  enemy  state.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Soviets  would  seek  to  avoid  any  direct 
confrontation  with  U.S.  or  NATO  troops. 
Instead,  they  would  invite  the  United 
States  to  "reoccupy  "  Germany  on  a  four 
power  basis;  in  the  absence  of  a  positive 
U.S.  response,  they  would  go  It  alone. 

The  arrangements  cited  In  the  Pots- 
dam agreement  and  the  U.N.  Charter 
were  never  Intended  to  be  more  than  a 
transitional  setup.  Our  planners  naive- 
ly failed  to  foresee  that  the  Communists 
would  keep  half  of  Europe  in  bondage  for 
22  years.  In  any  event,  there  Is  absolutely 
no  justification  for  attributing  any  ag- 
gressive actions  to  West  Germany,  or  for 
declaring  unilaterally  that  West  Ger- 
many Is  undergoing  a  resurgence  of 
militarism.  The  West  German  Armed 
Forces  are  undermanned,  and  equipped 
only  with  conventional  weapons.  The 
Soviet  Union,  a  great  power,  has  just 
completed  a  troop  movement  on  a  scale 
not  seen  since  World  War  II— yet  it 
dares  to  accuse  a  relatively  weak  nation 
of  "militarism." 

The  Soviets  have  laid  out  their  plan 
in  stages,  and  they  will  proceed  as  far 
as  they  think  they  can  go  without  oppo- 
sition. It  all  depends  upon  their  judg- 
ment of  the  American  will  to  resist.  We 


must  declare  that  any  aggressive  act 
against  West  Berlin  or  West  Germany  is 
an  immediate  act  of  war  against  the 
NATO  pact.  We  must  back  up  our  words 
with  action  and  commitments  to  see  that 
the  full  level  of  NATO  forces  in  West 
Germany  is  restored.  The  next  few  weeks 
may  tell  the  tale  whether  the  United 
States  is  too  distracted  by  iternal  poll- 
tics  to  save  the  heartland  of  Europe  from 
Communist  control. 

If  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
falls  under  Soviet  control,  directly  or  in- 
directly, there  will  be  no  force  in  Europe 
capable  of  withstanding  Soviet  intimida- 
tion. The  Government  in  Italy  is  weak, 
having  with  great  difficulty  just  formed 
a  coalition.  Prance  has  just  gone  through 
one  of  its  most  violent  internal  struggles 
In  postwar  history.  Spain  is  seeking 
money  to  enlarge  its  small  defenses.  Por- 
tugal has  just  changed  leaders  due  to 
the  incapacitating  injury  of  the  founder 
of  its  present  Government.  At  the  mo- 
ment. West  Germany  is  the  keystone  of 
free  Europe. 

The  extent  of  Soviet  action  in  Ger- 
many will  depend  upon  the  Soviet  inter- 
pretation of  our  response.  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  has  aptly  said  that  we 
cannot  tolerate  Soviet  designs  upon  West 
German  sovereignty.  But  words  aie  not 
enough.  We  cannot  allow  the  Soviets  to 
misinterpret  our  intentions.  We  must  un- 
mistabably  make  it  clear  that  any  act 
of  aggression  against  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic will  be  an  act  of  war  against  the 
United  States  and  all  NATO  pact  signa- 
tories. Finally,  our  determination  must 
be  backed  up  with  leal  acts.  We  must  re- 
deploy the  troops  which  were  rotated  out 
of  West  Germany  early  this  year,  and  we 
must  redeploy  immediately.  The  admin- 
istration has  said  that  these  troops  will 
be  redeployed  next  year;  but  the  Soviet 
timetable  is  measured  in  weeks,  not 
years.  The  Soviets  want  to  act  while  a 
lameduck  Government  is  In  charge  in  the 
United  States.  They  hope  to  catch  the 
next  administration  off  balance. 

I  think  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
United  States  was  so  slow  to  respond  to 
the  Czechoslovak  invasion.  Even  the 
NATO  maneuvers  scheduled  for  late 
summer  were  canceled.  We  have  done 
nothing  to  redress  the  shift  in  the  bal- 
ance of  forces.  NATO  must  be  brought 
up  to  its  full  complement  in  West  Ger- 
many, and  it  would  be  good  to  hold  the 
canceled  maneuvers  now. 

We  have  learned  too  well  in  Vietnam 
how  the  enemy  interprets  the  so-called 
graduated  response  as  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness and  indecision.  We  have  counted 
the  toll  of  gradual  escalation  in  the 
bloody  count  of  the  dead  and  wounded. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  avoid  a  war 
caused  by  accidental  miscalculation  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  strategists  in  cen- 
tral Europe.  While  we  still  have  the  time 
to  demonstrate  our  Intentions  calmly,  we 
must  do  so,  in  order  that  the  Soviets 
will  think  about  the  consequences  of 
their  aggressive  plans. 

To  understand  the  need  for  swift  ac- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  go  into  some  detail 
about  recent  Soviet  actions  and  an- 
noimced  intentions.  The  Soviet  sweep 
into  Czechoslovakia  must  be  interpreted 
as  part  of  a  grand  scale  operation  whose 


real  focus  is  West  Germany.  Let  us  first 
examine  the  excessive  use  of  force 
against  Czechoslovakia,  and  judge  that 
against  Soviet  statements  about  West 
Germany.  Many  Westerners  are  so  much 
in  the  habit  of  telling  themselves  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  "mellowed"  that 
they  are  actually  calling  the  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Czechoslovakia  "a  defeat." 
When  the  broader  Soviet  aims  are  held 
in  view,  such  an  interpretation  is 
ridiculous. 

In  the  early  hours  of  August  21,  the 
Soviets  moved  in  with  a  swiftness  and 
strength  that  came  from  6  months'  plan- 
ning. The  scope  of  the  mobilization,  the 
extraordinary  problems  of  logistics,  and 
the  extent  to  which  reserve  and  guard 
units  were  called  up  indicates  that  the 
operation  was  of  major  Importance. 
There  are  some  who  maintained  last  May 
that  the  Warsaw  Pact  maneuvers  were 
merely  a  show  of  force  to  bluff  the 
Czechoslovak  Communists  into  comply- 
ing with  Soviet  demands.  Yet  the  scale 
of  the  planning  and  the  actual  mobiliza- 
tion at  that  time  show  that  the  Soviets 
w-ere  embarking  on  a  broader  strategy. 
The  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  was  a 
necessar>-  preliminary  to  other  moves. 

Within  hours  of  the  first  landing,  some 
250.000  Warsaw  Pact  troops  had  occupied 
every  inch  of  the  cotmtry.  The  Czech 
Army  put  up  no  lesistance:  in  fact,  the 
Czech  troops  had  been  confined  to  bar- 
racks ahead  of  time.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  country  had  been  secured,  more 
Warsaw  Pact  troops  began  arriving  2 
days  later.  Knowledgeable  estimates  of 
peak  strength  range  up  to  650,000  in  35 
divisions.  At  least  30  divisions  remain  It 
is  noteworthy  that  strength  In  East  Ger- 
many was  increased  also.  Six  divisions 
sent  from  East  Germany  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia were  replaced  with  seven  divisions 
of  fresh  troops.  The  final  count  showed 
21  divisions  in  East  Germany,  plus  those 
in  Czechoslovakia,  for  a  total  of  perhaps 
1  million  men  arrayed  against  West 
Germany.  The  importance  of  the  oper- 
ation is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  Is  In 
commsmd  of  Gen.  Ivan  G.  Pavlovskl,  a 
man  who  is  commander  of  all  Soviet 
ground  forces  and  a  Soviet  Deputy  De- 
fense Minister.  Clearly,  this  Is  not  just  a 
Warsaw  Pact  maneuver. 

The  massive  shift  of  Soviet  ground 
forces  to  the  West  German  line  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  stepped-up  diplomatic 
and  propaganda  barrage.  The  Soviets 
blame  West  Germany  for  counterrevo- 
lutionary activities  in  Czechoslovakia; 
they  assert  the  legal  right  to  intervene 
in  West  German  affairs:  and  they  imply 
that  such  intervention  is  not  an  attack 
upon  the  United  States  or  the  other  pow- 
ers which  conquered  the  Hitler  regime. 
Thus  they  are  seeking  to  neutralize  U.S. 
protests  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
building  the  case  for  intervention.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  our  protests  must  be 
backed  up  with  NATO  strength. 

In  the  Soviet  mind,  the  situation  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  situation  In  West 
Germany  are  both  parallel  and  Inter- 
dependent. Those  who  discount  Soviet 
intervention,  perhaps  even  military  In- 
vasion, in  West  Germany  today  are  in 
the  same  position  as  those  who  were  dis- 
counting the  possibility   of  Sotiet  in- 
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tervention  in  Czechoslovakia  In  July 
and  early  August. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  So- 
viet press  Is  loudly  blaming  West  Ger- 
many for  malting  the  intervenUon  In 
Czechoslovakia  necessary.  For  example. 
Izvestla  said  on  September  21 : 

The  points  end  of  West  Oerman  poUcy. 
sharply  hoetUe  to  soclalUt  countrtes.  ha« 
been  aimed  at  Czechoelovakla  .  .  with  the 
ultimate  hope  of  restoring  there  capltallat 
conditions. 

Militant  diversionary-terroristic  groups 
were  formed  with  the  active  partlcipaOon  of 
Weat  Oerman  agenu. 

Counter-revolution  In  Czechoelovakla  re- 
ceived and  still  continues  to  receive  through 
the  West  Oerman  press,  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision, advice  on  how  to  undermine  the 
leading  role  of  the  Czech  Communist  Party, 
how  to  create  antl-soclallst  parties,  clubs, 
unions,  how  to  seize  key  poets  In  the  Party 
and  government  apparatus  and  in  social  or- 
g^smlzatlons.  .  .  . 

According  to  the  Bonn  schedule,  the  mat- 
ters were  to  come  to  a  head  In  Czechoslovakia 
In  October-November  .  .  .  But  the  show- 
down took  place  ahead  of  schedule,  and 
proved  to-  b«  qvilte  different  from  the  one 
expected.  .  ->  •  . 

The  Western  tendency  is  to  dismiss 
such  statements  as  mere  fabricated  prop- 
aganda to  justify  the  outrageous  Soviet 
actions  against  Czechoslovakia.  But  the 
point  is  rather  to  justify  future  actions 
against  West  Germany,  actions  which 
may  indeed  be  planned  for  an  October- 
November  timetable  or  shortly  there- 
after. The  Soviet  case  against  West  Ger- 
many is  being  built  around  alleged  mili- 
tarist and  so-called  revanchist  policies 
which  threaten  the  Communist  nations. 
The  case  would  be  weak  without  hard 
evidence  of  expansionary  designs.  Czech- 
oslovakia is  now  being  decked  out  as 
exhibit  A — a  situation  where  alleged 
German  militarism  was  so  dangerous 
that  the  Soviet  troops  had  to  be  rushed 
in  to  save  the  Czechoslovak  people.  The 
rising  crescerdo  of  such  propaganda  ap- 
pears to  be  preparation  for  an  inter- 
vention against  West  Germany.  Here  is 
another  example,  this  time  from  Pravda. 
September  25: 

The  temporary  entry  of  troops  of  allied 
countries  into  Czechoslovakia  prevented  a 
counter-revolutionary  coup.  Inspired  from 
outside  the  country  and  supported  by  for- 
eign material  aid.  a  coup  the  consequence 
of  which  would  have  been  the  transformation 
of  Czechoslovakia  according  to  revanchist 
hopes  Into  an  appendix  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  to  become  a  thorn  In 
the  flesh  of  the  body  of  socialist  countries. 
Is  It  not  evident  that  the  preparation  of  this 
coup  Is  precisely  the  "new"  policy  of  re- 
vanchist circles  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  of  "building  bridges "  from  the  West 
to  the  East? 

This  kind  of  propaganda  is  not  just 
an  attempt  to  shift  the  blame  for  the  in- 
vasion to  West  German  shoulders;  it  is 
an  attempt  to  justify  action  against  West 
Germany  itself. 

The  Soviets  are  basing  their  right  to 
Intervene  upon  three  foundations:  First, 
the  inherent  right  of  communism  for 
self-preservation;  second,  the  Potsdam 
Agreement;  and  third,  articles  53.  and 
107  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  No  objective  ob- 
server would  grant  any  of  these  points, 
but  the  Soviets  continue  to  manufacture 
the  evidence  to  fit  their  case.  One  im- 


portant aspect  of  the  argimient  is  the 
charge  that  the  Czechoslovaks  failed  to 
clean  their  own  house  with  the  result 
that  it  became  necessary  for  their  So- 
viet comrades  to  do  It  for  them.  This 
line  is  then  aimed  at  West  Germany, 
with  an  evident  attempt  at  blackmail. 
The  Implication  is  that  West  Germany 
must  adopt  Soviet-dictated  policies,  or 
the  Soviets  will  move  in.  as  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. The  question  of  national  sov- 
ereignty is  dismissed  as  of  no  relevance. 

For  example.  Pravda,  on  September 
26.  declared  that  Soviet-dominated  na- 
tions must  remain  a  member  of  the 
Communist  bloc  and  follow  Communist 
principles  no  matter  what.  Deviants 
were  threatened  with  the  big  stick  of 
Soviet  powers : 

When  a  Socialist  country  seems  to  adopt 
a  "nonaffiliated"  stand.  It  retains  Its  national 
Independence.  In  effect,  precisely  because  of 
the  might  of  the  Socialist  community,  and 
above  all,  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  central 
force,  which  also  includes  the  might  of  Its 
armed  forces. 

E»ravda.  in  the  same  article,  com- 
plained that  the  "counter-revolutionary 
elements  were  not  duly  rebuffed  inside 
the  country,"  and  charged  that  they 
"undermined  the  very  foundations  of  the 
country's  independence  and  sover- 
eignty." 

The  Soviet  notion  of  national  sov- 
ereignty, therefore,  is  quite  plain.  The 
Communists  will  not  accept  the  inde- 
pendence of  any  nation  that  attacks 
Communist  principles.  This  doctrine  was 
specifically  applied  to  West  Germany  by 
Pravda  on  September  26 : 

Such  an  approach  to  the  question  of  sov- 
ereignty means  that,  for  example,  the  pro- 
gresalve  forces  of  the  world  would  not  be  able 
to  come  out  against  the  revival  of  neo- 
Nazlsm  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
,  .  .  because  this  is  "the  Internal  affair"  of 
"sovereign"  states. 

Although  the  most  important  justifica- 
tion in  the  Soviet  mind  for  intervention 
into  West  German  affairs  is  the  self -pro- 
claimed right  to  maintain  the  dominance 
of  Marxism-Leninism,  the  Soviets  also  as- 
sert a  claim  under  legal  agreements.  In 
an    earlier    article,    on    September    18. 

As  a  participant  In  the  Potsdam  Agree- 
ment, the  Soviet  tJnlon  will  continue  to  take. 
In  case  of  need,  the  necessary  steps,  together 
with  other  peace-loving  states,  to  suppress 
the  dangerous  activities  of  neo-N  v  ;  ;.:  ;in:i 
militarism  in  West  Germany. 

The  next  day  the  official  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment newspaper  Izvestia  extended 
the  warning  to  include  West  Berlin. 

This  claim  based  in  the  Potsdam 
Agreement  is  significant  because  it  indi- 
cates a  crucial  aspect  of  the  strategy.  It 
asserts  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  act 
"together  with  other  peace-loving 
states."  The  implication  is  that  those 
who  do  not  join  the  intervention  are  not 
"peace-loving  states."  Thus  the  interven- 
tion is  being  portrayed  as  an  act  of  peace. 
in  which  other  states,  such  as  the  United 
States,  ought  to  join,  as  well  as  the  other 
signatories  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement. 
This  strategy  is  intended  to  deflect  a  con- 
frontation with  the  United  States  and  to 
put  U.S.  diplomacy  on  the  defensive.  If 
U.S.  troops  were  to  become  involved  with 
Soviet  troops,  the  Soviets  would  brand 


the  action  as  unprovoked  American  ag- 
gression. On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet 
plan  hopefully  leaves  the  United  States 
"a  way  out"  of  engagement,  if  U.S.  lead- 
ers are  inclined  to  be  passive. 

The  third  justification  put  forth  by 
the  Soviets  as  grounds  for  intervention 
are  articles  53  and  107  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  This  claim  was  presented 
last  spring  during  a  series  of  secret  con- 
versations held  in  East  Berlin  by  Soviet 
Ambassador  to  East  Germany,  P.  A. 
Abraslmov,  and  West  German  F\)reign 
Minister  Willy  Brandt.  The  claim  has 
also  been  presented  in  a  formal  diplo- 
matic note.  This  claim  echoes  the  al- 
leged right  to  put  down,  "dangerous  ac- 
tivities" under  the  Potsdam  Agreement. 
Article  53  reads  as  follows : 

ARTICLE    S3 

1.  The  Security  Council  shall,  where  appro- 
priate, utilize  such  regional  arrangements  or 
agencies  for  enforcement  action  under  Its 
authority.  But  no  enforcement  action  shall 
be  taken  under  regional  arrangements  or  by 
regional  agencies  without  the  authorization 
of  the  Security  Council,  with  the  exception  of 
measures  against  any  enemy  state,  as  defined 
in  paragraph  2  of  this  Article,  provided  for 
pursuant  to  Article  107,  or  in  regional  ar- 
rangements directed  against  renewal  of  ag- 
gressive policy  on  the  part  of  any  such  state. 

Paragraph  2  reads  as  follows: 

2.  The  term  enemy  state  as  used  in  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article  applies  to  any  state 
which  during  the  Second  World  War  has  been 
an  enemy  of  any  signatory  of  the  present 
charter. 

Article  107  reads  as  follows: 

ARTICLE    107 

Nothing  In  the  present  Charter  shall  In- 
validate or  preclude  action.  In  relation  to  any 
state  which  during  the  Second  World  War 
has  been  an  enemy  of  any  signatory  to  the 
present  Charter,  taken  or  authorized  as  a 
result  of  that  war  by  the  Governments  hav- 
ing responsibility  for  such  action. 

The  "regional  arrangements"  referred 
to  in  article  53  obviously  include  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  The  "action  authorized  as 
a  result  of  that  war  by  the  Governments 
having  responsibility  for  such  action"  is 
apparently  being  interpreted  as  action 
under  the  Potsdam  agreement.  The 
burden  of  this  claim,  therefore,  is  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
have  the  right  to  intervene  against  "the 
renewal  of  aggressive  policy"  by  West 
Germany,  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  U.N.  Security  Council. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  false 
propaganda  barrage  about  the  renewal 
of  West  German  aggression  takes  on  so 
ominous  an  aspect.  This  time,  the  So- 
viets have  gone  beyond  mere  rhetoric: 
they  are  engaged  in  remodeling  the  facts 
in  the  Czechoslovak  case  to  supply  the 
hard  evidence.  The  Soviets  have  yet  to 
establish  any  tangible  connection  be- 
tween West  Germany  and  the  events  in 
Czechoslovakia.  The  only  influence  from 
the  West  is  the  contagion  of  freedom, 
and  the  desire  of  human  beings  to  man- 
age their  own  affairs. 

The  result  of  the  Soviet  failure  to 
come  up  with  objective  evidence  is  that 
they  have  fallen  back  on  the  big  lie  tech- 
nique. They  continually  harp  on  the  sup- 
posed resurgence  of  neo-Nazism.  Again, 
the  evidence  for  this  resurgence  is  prac- 
tically nil.  The  West  German  Constitu- 
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tion  outlaws  any  party  that  Is  not  or- 
ganized democratically.  A  few  years  ago 
the  West  German  high  court  outlawed 
such  a  party,  a  small  splinter  that  never 
gathered  any  influence  whatsoever.  I 
presume  that  the  high  court  would  act 
again  in  a  like  manner  if  any  evidence 
were  available. 

Today  there  is  no  p>arty  in  German 
political  life  without  democratic  aims.  I 
would  make  only  one  exception  to  this, 
and  it  is  a  party  organized  only  2  weeks 
ago.  I  refer  to  the  arrogant  resurgence 
of  the  West  German  Communist  Party, 
an  illegal  organization  that  did  not  dare 
to  raise  its  head  until  the  Soviet  Union 
put  a  million  troops  on  West  Germany's 
border. 

The  truth  is  that  the  term  "neo-Nazi" 
is  freely  applied  by  the  Communists  to 
nearly  anyone  who  is  strongly  pro- 
Western  and  anti-Marxist.  Even  the 
American  press  has  acquired  the  habit 
of  applying  the  term  "neo-Nazi"  to  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the 
great  centrist  parties,  men  whom  them- 
selves or  whose  families  suffered  perse- 
cution at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis.  The 
Communists  have  denounced  meetings 
planned  in  West  Berlin  not  only  by  the 
National  Democratic  Party — NPD — but 
also  by  Chancellor  Kurt  Georg  Kies- 
inger's  Christian  Democratic  Union — 
CDU — and  even  a  special  sitting  of  the 
Bundestag  itself.  No  one  is  exempt  from 
Communist  criticism  who  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  triumph  of  Soviet  policy. 

The  question  remains,  then,  as  to  what 
Soviet  aims  are  in  Europe.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  Soviet  Union  wishes  to  comple- 
ment its  growing  presence  in  North 
Africa  and  the  Mediterranean  with 
assured  control  over  the  policies  of  the 
European  nations.  The  strongest  nation 
in  Europe  today  is  West  Germany, 
backed  up  by  U.S.  participation  in  NATO. 
The  Soviets  wish  to  separate  West  Ger- 
many from  effective  NATO  support.  I 
believe  that  the  vast  troop  movements  in 
Central  Europe,  combined  with  the  pres- 
ent diplomatic  and  propaganda  offensive, 
have  one  or  more  immediate  goals  In 
mind: 

First.  The  neutralization  of  West  Ger- 
man politics  through  threats  and  in- 
timidation. If  West  Germany's  course  of 
action  can  be  controlled  through  inter- 
national blackmail,  the  Soviets  need  not 
risk  direct  military  action. 

Second.  The  integration  of  West  Berlin 
into  East  Germany.  The  Soviets  have 
long  maintained  that  West  Berlin's  pres- 
ent status  is  temporary,  and  that  it  is 
actually  part  of  East  Germany's  terri- 
tor>'.  A  new  constitution  adopted  by  East 
Germany  last  spring — with  hardly  a  pro- 
test from  the  West — reinforces  that 
claim.  The  precarious  isolation  of  West 
Berlin  makes  it  especially  vulnerable  to 
a  quick  takeover,  with  little  risk,  depend- 
ing upon  the  credibility  of  U.S.  resist- 
ance. Such  a  move  would  seriously  de- 
moralize West  Germany. 

Third.  An  invasion  into  West  German 
territory.  This  would  be  the  riskiest  of 
the  three,  but.  as  I  have  noted,  the  So- 
viets are  carefully  preparing  their  case 
to  justify  intervention  and  to  avoid  di- 
rect   confrontation    with    the    United 


States.  Naturally,  the  Soviets  would  not 
take  this  option  if  West  German  politics 
can  be  controlled  by  other  means.  How- 
ever, we  must  not  assume,  as  so  many 
did  with  reference  to  Czechoslovakia, 
that  Soviet  military  aggression  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  agreement  last  week  be- 
tween Warsaw  and  Prague  indicates  that 
the  Soviet  troops  will  stay  in  Czecho- 
slovakia indefinitely.  If  some  of  the 
troops  move  out,  they  may  very  well 
move  west. 

Soviet  Marshall  1. 1.  Yakubovskiy,  head 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces,  has  just  com- 
pleted an  intensive  roimd  of  high-level 
conferences  in  Eastern  Europe.  A  mo- 
ment's reflection  on  his  itinerary  sug- 
gests that  extensive  military  operations 
would  not  catch  the  Warsaw  Pact  mem- 
bers off  guard : 

ITINERARY    OF    YAKUBOVSKIY 

September  19  and  20:  Sofia,  Bul- 
garia, conference  with  the  Minister  of 
Defense  and  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Bul- 
garian Army. 

September  21  and  23:  East  Berlin  con- 
ference with  Minister  of  Defense  and 
Chief  of  Staff  of  East  German  AiTny  and 
Warsaw  Pact  mission  in  Germany  and 
Soviet  Army  Command  in  Germany. 

September  24  and  25:  Warsaw.  Poland, 
conference  with  Minister  of  Defense  and 
the  General  Staff  of  Police  Armed  Forces 
and  Warsaw  Pact  mission  and  Soviet 
Army  Command  in  Poland. 

September  25  and  26:  Budapest,  Hun- 
gary, conference  with  the  Minister  of 
Defense  and  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Hun- 
garian Armed  Forces.  Chief  of  Staff  of 
Warsaw  Pact  Forces  Army  Gen.  S.  M. 
Shtemenko,  and  Warsaw  Pact  Mission 
and  Soviet  Army  Command  in  Hungarj'. 

September  27  and  28:  Prague.  Czecho- 
slovakia, conference  with  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  Warsaw  Pact  Forces 
in  Czechoslovakia,  Army  Gen.  I.  G.  Pav- 
lovskiy and  Minister  of  Defense  and 
Chief  of  General  Staff  of  Czechoslovak- 
ian  Army. 

September  28  through  30:  Bucharest, 
Rumania,  conference  with  Minister  of 
Defense  and  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Ru- 
mania Army  and  Warsaw  Pact  mission 
in  Rumania. 

Whatever  the  next  move  by  the  So- 
viets, suflSce  it  to  say  that  the  Warsaw 
Pact  nations  will  be  sufiQciently  prepared. 

Mr.  President,  the  massive  deployment 
of  Soviet  troops  in  Czechoslovakia  in- 
dicates a  commitment  to  a  military- 
political  objective  of  major  proportions. 
The  Soviets  are  conducting  psychological 
warfare  of  broad  dimensions  against  the 
West  Germans.  If  they  detect  in  us  a  sign 
of  weakness,  of  preoccupation  with  our 
own  internal  affairs,  they  will  not  hesitate 
to  move  swiftly  even  with  military 
action.  We  have  here  a  crisis  for  NATO 
with  serious  consequences.  If  we  do  not 
act,  Germany  will  be  effectively  neutral- 
ized, and  NATO  will  be  dismembered. 

Unfortunately,  the  U.S.  Government 
has  been  slow  to  act.  We  have  responded 
to  the  crisis  only  with  generalities.  We 
speak  only  of  past  commitments,  with- 
out reference  to  the  specific  case.  Since 
August  21,  we  have  a  new  Europe,  a 
new  situation,  which  cannot  be  met  by 


stale  assurances.  Our  word  means  noth- 
ing if  it  is  not  Eiccompanied  by  suitable 
action.  The  Soviets  are  already  in  the 
third  phase  of  their  troop  movement. 
After  the  initial  invasion,  they  have 
already  replaced  troops  taken  from  other 
satellite  nations.  Now  they  have  taken 
their  troops  from  the  cities  and  deployed 
them  in  the  field,  in  the  most  combat- 
ready  situation. 

For  our  part,  we  have  done  nothing 
to  counter  this  show  of  force.  In  any 
modem  war.  troops  or  weapons  systems 
are  of  no  use  unless  deployed  ahead  of 
time.  Today's  confrontation  can  be  swift 
and  overwhelming.  One  must  be  pre- 
pared by  advance  deployment  for  taking 
initiatives  or  for  receiving  a  swift  strike. 
When  enemy  troops  are  on  the  border, 
one  must  be  prepared  for  action  unless 
there  is  complete  assurance  that  the 
enemy  troops  will  not  be  used.  Enemy 
deployment  must  be  countered  by  a 
reasonable  balance.  One  must  demon- 
strate that  all  operational  systems  are 
ready  to  respond. 

Without  such  action,  the  Soviets  will 
not  be  prepared  to  beUeve  that  we  mean 
what  we  say.  There  is  no  credibility  in 
saying  that  we  will  oppose  aggressive 
action  when  it  is  physically  impossible 
to  counter  such  action  in  time. 

Diplomatically,  we  have  also  failed  to 
lespond  properly.  We  have  made  no  show 
of  close  cooperation  with  West  Germany. 
There  have  been  no  consultations  at  the 
highest  level  of  our  Government.  We 
have  given  no  public  encouragement  to 
Chancellor  Kiesinger  that  we  will  assist 
him  in  modernizing  his  forces,  so  that 
they  would  be  capable  of  meeting  the 
thoroughly  reorganized  and  reequipped 
Soviet  forces.  The  Chancellor  has  not 
even  been  able  to  get  a  summit-level 
meeting  of  NATO  to  discuss  the  most 
serious  European  crisis  of  this  generation. 
It  is  not  strange  that,  following  upon 
the  inadequate  and  inconclusive  meet- 
ings between  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  and  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
Gromyko,  Chancellor  Kiesinger  once 
more  opened  up  talk  of  an  "Eastern  Pol- 
icy" toward  the  Soviet  Union.  Without 
decisive  support  from  the  United  States, 
the  Chancellor  is  forced  to  fall  back  upon 
the  Soviet  peace  proposals  of  last  year 
proposals  which  would  result  in  the  dis- 
solution of  NATO. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  show  a  willing- 
ness to  be  frank  and  open  with  the  West 
German  Government,  and  publicly  in- 
clude its  highest  officials  in  our  delibera- 
tions. We  must  reinforce  our  own  effort 
in  the  NATO  forces,  replenishing  the  di- 
visions and  equipment  we  have  diverted, 
and  deploying  them  in  the  field.  Finally, 
we  must  vigorously  support  the  modern- 
ization to  all  NATO  forces,  including 
those  of  Germany,  so  that  they  will  be 
competent  to  meet  the  Soviet  threat. 
Without  these  steps,  the  crisis  now  brew- 
ing may  change  the  majf  of  Europe  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON— HOUSING 
FOR  A  NATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. President  Johnson,  early  in  his  ad- 
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ministration,  made  a  pledge  to  this  Na- 
tion: 

Until  each  ctty  l«  a  community  where  every 
member  feeU  he  belongs,  until  It  Is  a  place 
where  each  citizen  feels  safe  on  his  streets, 
until  It  U  a  place  where  self-respect  and 
dignity  are  the  lot  of  each  man — we  will 
not  rest. 

This  Is  what  men  have  always  dreamed 
their  cities  would  be  And  this  Is  what  we 
seek  to  build. 

President  Jolinson  kept  that  pledge.  He 
did  not  rest.  Prom  1964  with  the  Urban 
Mass  Transit  Act  through  the  historic 
1968  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  this  Nation  witnessed  the  greatest 
march  of  urban  progress  In  our  history. 

I  do  not  suggest  the  task  has  been 
completed.  We  have  only  begun  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  building  "what  men  have 
always  dreamed  their  cities  would  be." 

Today,  however,  we  stand  at  the 
threshold  of  a  new  tomorrow  for  the 
American  city.  We  have  moved  a  long 
way  toward  improving  the  conditions 
that  beset  the  urban  landscape  as  we 
entered.the  1960's. 

We  must  remember  that  just  5  short 
years  ago — 

There  was  no  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Now  we  have  a 
Department  seeking  to  organize,  focus, 
and  channel  Americas  commitment  to 
her  cities. 

There  was  no  model  cities  program. 
Now  we  have  a  far-reaching  model  cities 
program  that  proposes  to  change  the  en- 
tire quality  of  life  in  our  cities  by  invent- 
ing new  ways  to  improve  both  the  physi- 
cal and  social  development  of  ghetto 
areas. 

There  was  no  urban  mass  transit  pro- 
gram, except  for  a  small  demonstration 
project.  Now  we  have  a  large  mass  tran- 
sit program  experimenting  with  methods 
for  speeding  movement  from  home  to  job. 

There  was  virtually  no  urban  research 
program.  Now  there  Is  sufBcient  money 
that  we  launched  an  urban  Institute  to 
concentrate  on  seeking  answers  to  the 
long-range  problems  of  the  cities. 

There  was  very  little  involvement  of 
private  industry  in  the  construction  of 
low-rent  public  housing.  Now  we  have 
the  turnkey  process  that  Is  attracting 
more  and  more  private  builders  and  pri- 
vate funds. 

There  was  little  Involvement  of  the 
private  sector  in  the  construction  of 
housing  for  the  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come families.  Now  we  have  the  insur- 
ance industry  showing  confidence  in  this 
effort  by  pledging  a  billion  dollars  to 
stimulate  housing  in  the  central  core 
cities.  And  now  we  have  a  public  law 
that  allows  us  to  create  a  national  hous- 
ing partnership  to  encourage  the  partici- 
pation of  private  enterprise  in  the  low- 
Income  housing  market. 

In  addition  to  the  new  programs.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  appointed  two  Presiden- 
tial Commissions,  whose  membership 
included  some  of  our  most  distinguished 
Americans,  to  study  the  especially  com- 
plex issues. 

We  should  soon  have  a  report  from  the 
Kaiser  Committee  that  has  been  study- 
ing new  techniques  for  producing  hous- 
ing in  the  cities.  Already  that  commit- 
tee has  contributed  the  idea  to  create 


a  national  housing  partnership — another 
step  toward  greater  involvement  of  the 
private  sector  that  was  Included  in  the 
1968  act. 

And  we  should  soon  have  a  report 
from  the  Douglas  Commission  that  has 
been  studying  for  about  2  years  the  com- 
plexities of  zoning  and  building  codes. 

Finally,  on  August  1,  President  John- 
son signed  into  law  the  unprecedented 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968.  This  act  reaffirms  our  national 
commitment  to  a  decent  home  for  every 
American.  It  Inaugurates  a  10-year  hous- 
ing program  that  proposed  to  build  26 
million  homes — 6  million  to  replace  our 
substandard  dwellings  in  which  20  mil- 
lion Americans  are  forced  to  live. 

Those  of  us  who  for  so  many  years 
watched  our  urban  programs  limp  along 
are  quick  to  applaud  this  record  and 
achievement.  Yet  we  would  be  negligent 
to  applaud  only  the  visible,  the  tangible 
accomplishments. 

Perhaps  the  single  greatest  accom- 
plishment of  this  administration  is  its 
success  in  making  this  Nation  aware  of 
its  urban  destiny.  President  Johnson  has 
brought  to  us  a  growing  recognition  of 
our  urban  problems,  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  we  must  meet  these  problems, 
and  a  hope,  a  dream  that  we  have  the 
capability  to  produce  change,  to  over- 
come our  problems. 

In  addition,  he  made  this  country 
aware  that  our  cities  are  more  than 
bricks,  our  homes  more  than  shelter.  In 
four  classic  messages  to  Congress  on  our 
cities  President  Johnson  set  forth  his 
goals,  his  programs  that  we  might  begin 
rebuilding  the  lives  of  our  people  as  well 
as  the  homes  and  environments  in  which 
they  live. 

That  day,  unfortunately,  has  not  yet 
arrived. 

But  that  day  now  is  closer  than  it  was 
just  a  few  years  ago,  because  President 
Johnson  has  cared  and  has  encouraged 
Congress  and  all  Americans  to  care  about 
our  cities. 

It  would  take  a  long  time  for  me  to 
list  the  many  measures  inspired  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  enacted  by  Congress 
which  have  moved  us  forward,  steadily 
even  though  slowly  at  times,  toward  that 
goal  of  a  better  city  and  a  better  America. 

However,  I  would  like  to  speak  for  a 
few  minutes  about  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal advances  over  the  past  4  years  that 
have  served  to  make  life  more  bearable 
and  more  meaningful  for  millions  of 
Americans. 

In  the  little  more  than  4  years — be- 
tween January  1.  1964  and  the  first  of 
June  of  this  year — millions  of  our  citi- 
zens, especially  the  poor  and  the  dis- 
advantaged, have  moved  to  decent,  safe 
and  sanitary  living  quarters  because  of 
the  expanded  housing  programs. 

For  example,  during  a  4-year  period 
the  number  of  low-rent  public  housing 
units  Increased  by  27  percent — providing 
housing  for  more  than  650,000  additional 
persons. 

Specially-designed  housing  for  our 
older  and  handicapped  citizens  increased 
in  that  time  to  accommodate  nearly 
200,000  persons  of  low  and  moderate  in- 
comes. 


Also,  during  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion private  housing  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families,  financed  with 
FHA  mortgage  insurance  assistance, 
nearly  tripled  with  more  than  2  million 
families  buying  homes  imder  the  FHA 
plan.  This  is  about  30  percent  above  the 
level  of  1963. 

The  college  housing  loan  program,  in- 
creased by  51  percent,  providing  hous- 
ing for  about  260,000  more  students  on 
college  campuses  all  across  the  country. 

In  urban  renewal,  during  a  29-month 
period,  grants  were  approved  for  about 
200  more  cities  and  towns  increasing  the 
total  by  nearly  $3  billion — an  80-per- 
cent increase. 

Urban  planning  grant  approvals  were 
expanded  by  $122  million — or  a  205-per- 
cent Increase  over  the  previous  9  years 
of  the  program.  These  approvals  enabled 
3.600  more  communities  and  155  addi- 
tional metropolitan  areas  to  begin  com- 
prehensive planning  for  sound  future 
development. 

Under  the  open  space  land  program, 
grant  approvals  Increased  more  than 
tenfold — by  $164  million — providing  our 
cities  and  metropolitan  aretis  with  about 
214,000  acres  of  land  that  could  be  used 
for  recreation,  scenic  and  conservation 
purposes. 

In  addition  to  these  Increases  in  es- 
tablished programs,  new  programs  were 
enacted  and  their  records  of  success  are 
now  becoming  visible: 

The  urban  mass  transportation  pro- 
gram, for  example,  was  enacted  in  June 
1961.  However,  until  1964.  this  program 
included  only  a  very  small  demonstra- 
tion operation.  In  1964  it  was  substan- 
tially revised  and  expanded.  Since  that 
time  grants  of  about  $436  million  have 
been  made  for  more  than  200  capital  im- 
provement, demonstration  and  research. 
and  systems  design  projects. 

And  under  the  concentrated  code  en- 
forcement program  grants  of  more  than 
$100  milion  have  been  made  to  80  cities 
that  they  might  improve  their  neighbor- 
hoods and  keep  them  from  sliding  into 
blight. 

Grants  of  $55  million  have  been  made 
to  help  construct  190  neighborhood  fa- 
cility projects  through  which  health, 
recreational,  and  various  other  commu- 
nity services  can  be  brought  to  low-in- 
come neighborhoods. 

The  model  cities  program,  now  in  Its 
planning  stages  in  about  108  cities,  is 
providing  the  tools  for  this  Nation's  first 
comprehensive  and  concentrated  attack 
on  neighborhood  decay.  The  program  is 
simple  in  outline,  it  encourages  a  city  to 
develop  and  carry  out  a  total  strategy-  to 
meet  the  human  and  physical  problems 
of  a  decaying  neighborhood. 

This  recitation  of  impressive  achieve- 
ments over  a  4-year  period  is,  in  itself,  a 
dramatic  and  fitting  monument  to  the 
care  and  concern  of  President  Johnson 
and  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses  for  the 
welfare  of  the  urban  dweller  and  the 
city. 

However,  neither  President  Johnson 
nor  Congress  is  interested  in  building 
monuments.  We  are  not  content  to  rest 
on  achievements  of  the  past. 

We  cannot  afford  to  simply  congratu- 
late ourselves  for  passing  the  Housing 
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and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  We 
must  look  to  the  future.  We  must  now 
beghi  the  arduous  task  of  implementing 
this  historic  legislation. 

Although  much  has  been  said  about 
the  new  omnibus  housing  measure,  the 
many  beneficial  programs  encompassed 
in  this  act  should  be  emphasized  and  re- 
emphasized. 

Foremost  among  the  Irmovatlve  pro- 
grams included  in  this  act  are  aids  to 
homeowmership  and  rental  housing. 
These  two  new  subsidy  programs  will  re- 
duce mortgage  interest  rates  to  as  low  as 
1  percent — thus  assisting  low-income 
in  purchasing  or  renting  housing  that 
they  could  not  otherwise  afford. 

These  programs  received  authoriza- 
tions of  $75  million  each  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  SlOO  million  in  the  next  year, 
and  $125  million  in  the  following  year. 
Such  authorizations,  if  matched,  and  I 
hope  they  will  be,  by  appropriations  could 
provide  some  500,000  homes  for  owner- 
ship and  720,000  houses  for  rental  over 
the  next  3  years. 

The  act  also  provides  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  rent  supplement  program 
authorization.  This  increase,  if  adequate- 
ly supported  with  appropriations,  could 
provide  decent  living  quarters  for  an  ad- 
ditional 145,000  families. 

The  act  makes  changes  in  FHA  oper- 
ations including  the  establishment  of  a 
special  high-risk  Insurance  fund.  This 
will  enable  FHA  to  approve  home-loan 
applicatloiis  from  buyers  who  otherwise 
would  not  be  able  to  get  loams  and  in 
neighborhoods  that  do  not  meet  present 
mortgage  insurance  requirements. 

The  act  greatly  relieves  the  pressures 
on  our  center  city  areas  by  authorizing 
a  new  communities  program.  The  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment will  guarantee  the  borrowings  of 
private  developers  of  new  communities 
to  help  them  over  the  early,  trj-ing  years 
when  their  expenditures  outstrip  their 
income.  We  have  recognized  that  if  we 
are  to  meet  expected  demand  for  new 
housing  we  must  encourage  both  private 
development  of  new  housing  in  existing 
communities  and  private  development 
of  new  communities. 

Also  included  in  this  program  are  sup- 
plementary grants  to  States  and  locali- 
ties to  help  provide  the  needed  water, 
sewer  and  open  space  land  projects  that 
help  in  new  community  development. 

In  the  area  of  urban  renewal,  the  act 
adopted  an  exciting  new  approach 
whereby  a  community  can  elect  to  carry 
out  a  project  on  the  more  flexible  basis 
of  annual  renewal  activities  instead  of 
the  present  system  where  commitments 
are  made  for  an  entire  project  fully 
planned  years  in  advance.  The  advantage 
of  this  annual  renewal  approach — called 
the  neighborhood  development  pro- 
gram— Is  that  a  community  can  begin 
activities  as  soon  as  its  application  Is 
approved,  it  can  complete  some  improve- 
ments in  a  neighborhood  while  detailed 
planning  for  other  Improvements  is  still 
underway. 

To  assist  low-income  property  owners 
make  needed  repairs  to  their  homes,  re- 
habilitation grants  have  been  increased 
under  this  act  from  $1,500  to  $3,000.  This 


will  help  improve  neighborhoods  while 
at  the  same  time  avoiding  the  forced  sale 
of  homes  by  owners  who  cannot  afford 
to  make  the  repairs. 

Perhaps  of  greatest  significance  are 
the  provisions  of  this  act  that  recognize 
the  important  role  that  private  enter- 
prise must  play  if  we  are  to  meet  our 
far-ranging  goals. 

In  his  1968  message  on  the  cities  the 
I*resldent  said: 

The  Government's  concern  Is  to  stimulate 
private  energy  and  local  action  .  .  .  The  real 
Job  belongs  to  local  government  and  the 
private  sector — the  homebuUder,  the  mort- 
gage banker,  the  contractor,  the  nonpiroflt 
sponsor,  the  Industrialist  who  now  sees  In 
the  challenge  of  the  cities  a  new  opportunity 
for  American  business. 

One  of  the  key  provisions  that  goes 
to  this  point  is  the  establishment  of 
national  housing  partnerships  to  encour- 
age the  greater  use  of  private  financial 
resources  to  provide  more  housing.  The 
objective  of  these  partnerships  is  to  com- 
bine American  private  capital,  private 
management  talent,  planning  techniques 
and  advanced  methods  of  construction 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  increasing  our 
supply  of  housing. 

The  act  authorizes  an  additional  Si 
billion  for  fiscal  1970  for  the  model  cities 
program  through  which  the  ills  of  a  ae- 
caying  or  blighted  neighborhood  can  be 
attacked  on  a  coordinated  basis,  using 
all  available  programs  of  government 
and  private  agencies. 

Also  this  act  provides  for  a  new  rein- 
surance program  in  the  areas  of  flood 
damage  and  losses  resulting  from  riot 
and  civil  disorder.  These  new  programs 
will  assist  the  private  insurance  industry 
to  provide  the  necessary  coverage  to 
homeowners  in  areas  formerly  denied 
adequate  insurance. 

Each  of  the  provisions  of  the  1968 
act — from  establishing  a  viable  home- 
ownership  program  to  building  totally 
new  communities — will  allow  tomorrow's 
urban  administrator  to  begin  with 
greater  confidence  the  herculean  task  of 
rebuilding  our  cities. 

President  Johnson  so  eloquently  ex- 
plained the  significance  and  the  promise 
of  this  act  when  he  said: 

This  law  ...  is  the  rock  of  our  commit- 
ment— the  commitment  of  all  good  Ameri- 
cans to  raise  up  a  new  America  In  this  coun- 
try .  .  .  On  this  rock,  every  man  may  stand  In 
the  certainty  that  his  home  will  be  his  Joy.  a 
place  where  he  and  his  wife  and  his  children 
can  live  in  pride  and  In  safety  and  in  pleasure 
and  in  dignity. 

So,  I  suggest  to  all,  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration has  given  urban  America 
5  historic  years — years  marked  by  un- 
precedented progress. 

These  were  the  5  years  when  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  began  facing  up  to 
the  problems  of  their  cities.  These  were 
the  5  years  we  began  to  turn  back  the 
surge  of  decay,  of  poverty  that  was  en- 
gulfing our  inner  cities.  These  were  the  5 
years  we  began  to  control  the  floodtlde  of 
growth  in  our  cities  and  in  our  suburban 
areas. 

And  of  special  significance  these  were 
the  5  years  that  we  began  the  task  of  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  in  our  cities. 
In   1968  our  programs  are  no  longer^ 


geared  only  to  building  physical  struc- 
tures, but  also  to  uplifting  the  human 
spirit. 

All  these  changes  have  not  come  with- 
out confiict,  without  turmoil,  without 
dissension. 

So  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude.  He  was  a  dreamer,  but  a 
dreamer  who  matched  reality  with 
dreams,  programs  with  ideas. 

He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  status 
quo,  with  old  interests  and  old  ways  of 
doing  things.  He  knew  and  accepted  the 
price  of  change,  disruption  of  the  old, 
discomfort  and  often  dissatisfaction. 

For  all  of  this  the  urban  dweller  has  a 
brighter  future,  a  future  where  every 
man  and  his  family  can  live  in  a  decent 
home,  in  a  safe  environment  and  where 
a  just  and  orderly  society  is  the  mark  of 
every  community. 


PUBLIC  OPINION,  INSURANCE  FACTS 
SUPPORT  GUN  LAW 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  the  90th 
Congress  draws  to  a  close  we  have  seen 
that  the  democratic  process  works,  that 
the  will  of  the  people  prevails  in  the  end. 

I  call  attention,  specifically,  to  the 
adoption  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  of 
legislation  to  control  the  traffic  in  fire- 
arms to  criminals,  addicts,  and  others 
incompetent  to  use  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  gun  legis- 
lation passed  by  this  Congress  is  a  cIeissIc 
example  of  the  will  of  the  people  worked 
through  its  duly  elected  representatives. 

The  public  was  outraged  at  the  abuse 
of  firearms  in  this  country.  It  made  its 
outrage  known  to  Congress,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Nation 
firearms  laws  were  adopted  consistent 
with  the  needs  of  the  times. 

And  these  laws  were  passed  over  the 
objections  of  a  powerful,  rich  and  dedi- 
cated firearms  lobby  who,  in  truth, 
wanted  no  law  at  all  that  would  inter- 
fere with  the  commerce  in  firearms  and 
ammunition. 

Public  opinion  almost  uniformly  sup-~ 
ported  the  need  for  better  laws  and  in- 
deed supported  the  measures  adopted  by 
Congress. 

I  believe  the  Congressional  Record 
should  contain  some  of  these  expre.ssions 
of  public  opinion,  and  I  ask  that  a  num- 
ber of  editorials  from  newspapers  across 
the  Nation  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  editorial  opinion  contained  in 
these  articles  is  not  uniform.  The  editors 
do  not  all  agree  completely  with  each 
other  on  the  wording  of  the  law,  nor  are 
they  in  complete  agreement  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  Congress  has  handled  all  of 
the  gun  legislation. 

But  they  do  uniformly  asree  on  the 
need  for  legislation  that  will  keep  fire- 
arms out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
most  likely  to  misuse  them. 

A  study  recently  released  by  one  of 
the  Nation's  largest  Insurance  companies. 
Metropolitan  Life,  buttresses  the  findings 
of  more  than  7  years  of  research  by  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee. 

A  study  of  company  records  found  that 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  firearms  ac- 
cident deaths  in  the  United  States  In  1966 
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resulted  from  mishaps  in  and  about  the 
home. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Metro- 
politan Life  study  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  for  the  benefit  of 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  might  not 
have  been  exposed  to  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Charlotte   (N.C.)    News.  Sept.  20. 

19681 

A  SotTNDCK  OuN  AmruD* 

Por  all  their  shortcomings,  the  gun  meas- 
ures which  will  bear  this  Congress'  imprint 
are  a  significant  initial  response  to  what  is 
the  real  need  (or  gun  control  In  this  coun- 
try. The  gun  must  be  removed  from  Its 
pedestal  among  such  symbols  of  the  Amer- 
ican spirit  as  apple  pie.  high  horsepower 
automobiles,  cowboys,  or  baseball  It  must 
be  recognized  In  every  household.  Instead,  as 
the  lethal,  largely  unneeded.  tool  It  Is.  In 
doing  this,  guns  must  be  made  much  more 
difficult  to  obtain. 

Congress  completed  action  on  a  bill  for- 
bidding mall-order  sale  of  pistols  in  early 
June  following  Robert  Kennedy's  assassina- 
tion. in'July,  the  House  passed  a  bill  ban- 
ning similar  sales  of  long  guns.  This  week 
the  Senate  followed  suit.  BfTorts  to  obtain 
some  requirements  for  registration  of  guns 
unfortunately  failed  this  session.  But  Con- 
gress deserves  credit  for  its  achievements, 
even  though  It  took  two  assassinations  to 
prod  It  forward  this  year. 

t.  This  legislation  alone  will  probably  not 
measurably  decrease  the  number  of  crimes 
Involving  guns,  at  least  not  Immediately. 
Nor  will  It  reduce  much  the  number  of 
murders  or  fatal  accidents  Involving  guns. 
Oun  registration  would  have  helped  some- 
what more,  but  would  still  have  had  only 
small  Immediate  effect.  Thus  thoee  who  per- 
sist In  using  crime  statistics  to  support  their 
views  for  or  against  gun  control  miss  the 
overriding  consideration  favoring  restraint 
In  purchase  and  use  of  guns. 

Guns  are  a  crude,  dangerotis  tradition  In 
America,  a  hold-over  from  frontier  days 
when  g\xns  were  more  generally  needed — or  so 
goes  the  myth.  A  man  and  his  gun  or  a  boy 
and  his  gun  are  held  to  be  as  sacred  and 
Inseparable  as  a  man  and  his  horse  70  years 
ago.  and  that  notion  has  no  more  validity 
today  than  the  need  for  every  man  to  own 
a  horse.  There  Is  a  certain  air  of  Innocence 
about  guns,  when  Instead  they  are  weapons 
designed  for  one  purpoee — to  kill,  whether 
It  be  animals  or  humans.  Switchblade 
knives  and  machlneguns  are  designed  for  the 
same  purpose  and  are  Illegal  Rocks,  butcher 
knives,  and  baseball  bats  are  on  occasions 
used  to  kin  but  that  Is  not  their  sole  purpoee 
and  they  are  not  regulated.  Automobiles  re- 
sult In  enough  deaths  that  their  use  Is  reg- 
ulated, though  they  are  not  designed  for 
killing. 

A  sounder  American  attitude  toward  guns 
thus  Is  the  niajor  purpoee  of  the  legislation. 
A  visible  short-range  benefit  of  the  two  laws 
win  be  to  help  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  mentally  disturbed  or  of  children  who 
would  not  otherwise  use  them  If  they  weren't 
so  accessible.  (Though  moat  criminals  will 
obtain  gims  regardless  of  laws,  their  use  by 
many  petty  crooks  would  probably  be  pre- 
vented If  local  registration  were  required) 
But,  again,  the  greatest  short-range  effect  will 
be  to  begin  reducing  the  heretofore  unchal- 
lenged position  of  guns  In  American  life — a 
first  step  toward  eventually  reducing  crimes 
and  accidents  with  guns. 

[Prom  the  Arlington  (Va.)  Northern  Virginia 

Sun,  September  30,  1968) 

Clat  Pigeok  CmzBNs 

The  United  States  Senate  has  shown  an 

unusually  calloused  attitude  toward  the  mil- 


lions of  unarmed  Americans  In  watering  down 
every  meaningful  proposal  for  stringent  gun 
controls  and  the  Inadequate  versions  of  the 
House  and  Senate  bills  which  are  now  go- 
ing before  a  conference  committee  will  do 
little  to  relieve  that  clay  pigeon  feeling  for 
peaceful  citizens  while  racists  on  both  sides 
buy  up  rifles  and  shotguns. 

Some  of  the  reluctant  senators  oppKwlng 
registration  of  guns  and  licensing  of  their 
owners  have  been  almost  childish  in  their 
remarks  that  there  are  enough  gun  control 
laws  now  and  that  only  the  law-abiding 
would  register  their  guns. 

Without  adequate  gun  control  laws, 
rifles  and  shotguns  illegally  owned  cannot  be 
classified  as  contraband  and  police  cannot 
begin  to  take  the  guns  away  from  people  of 
\'lolence  until  meaningful  laws  are  passed. 

Once  unregistered  guns  are  listed  as  boot- 
leg, police  could  confiscate  rifles  and  shot- 
guns without  worrying  about  search  and  seiz- 
ure laws.  Without  the  laws,  they  are  powerless 
to  take  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  drug  addicts, 
morons  and  criminals. 

Congress  continues  to  ignore  the  wishes 
of  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  in  its  ap- 
proach to  gun  controls  and  It  Is  time  for 
them  to  l>egin  to  represent  their  con- 
stituents. 

I  Prom  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Telegram. 
Sept  24,  19681 

Gun  Accidents 

Americans  pay  a  price  for  the  exercise  of 
their  constitutional  right  to  bear  arms.  In 
1966.  an  estlnaated  2.600  paid  the  ultimate 
price — their  lives. 

That  many  either  shoot  themselves  accl- 
dentlally  or  were  accidentally  shot  by  others. 
Nearly  60  per  cent,  or  1.500  of  these  mishaps 
occurred  in  or  about  the  home. 

Metropolitan  Life  has  published  some  sta- 
tistics based  on  a  study  of  the  death  claims 
of  143  policyholders  who  died  In  home  fire- 
arms accidents  In  1964-66  The  weapon  most 
often  involved  was  a  shotgun  or  rifle. 

Every  age  group  contributed  to  the  toll. 
An  appalling  11  per  cent  of  those  fatally  In- 
jured were  children  under  age  10.  Nearly 
two-fifths  of  the  victims  were  between  10 
and  24  most  of  them  In  their  teens.  Most 
frequently,  the  gun  was  accidentally  fired 
by  the  victim  himself  or  by  another  young- 
ster, often  a  brother. 

At  lea«t  29  of  the  143  fatal  accidents  oc- 
curred during  the  servicing  or  repairing  of 
the  firearms.  Several  were  caused  by  that 
most  dangerous  weapon  of  all,  the  "unloaded" 
gun. 

Twenty-six  lives  were  lost  while  playing 
with  guns,  most  of  these  from  playfully 
pointing  it  at  the  victim.  At  least  four  deaths 
were  caused  by  "Russian  roulette."  Another 
26  persoiw  were  killed  either  while  demon- 
strating the  weapon,  target  practicing  or 
shooting  at  birds  and  small  animals. 

While  83  victims  died  of  self-inflicted 
wounds,  another  24  were  shot  by  family 
members.  Five  accidents  resulted  from  scuf- 
fling for  possession  of  a  gun.  four  of  these 
cases  involving  husbands  and  wives. 

If  these  statistics  tell  a  story,  that  story  is 
that  Americans  have  not  learned  to  respect 
the  destructive  power  of  firearms. 

(Prom  the  Toledo    (Ohio)    Times.   Sept.   24. 

1968] 

OtTN-CoNTnoL  Start 

A  blll-restrlctlng  Interstate  sales  of  rifies. 
shotguns  and  ammunition  for  these  weapons 
has  finally  passed  the  Senate.  Unfortunately, 
amendments  requiring  gun  registration  and 
licensing  of  gun  owners  failed  by  wide  mar- 
gins. These  amendments  would  have  made 
the  bill  far  more  effective  In  the  control  of 
crime. 

The  battle  for  gun  controls  has  been  long 
and  hard — and  It  Is  not  over.  There  was  a 
gun-control  bill  In  the  Senate  some  months 


before  President  Kennedy  was  assassinated 
almost  five  years  ago.  For  several  years  after- 
ward, the  legislation  went  nowhere,  mainly 
because  of  opposition  by  various  gun  manu- 
facturers and  sporting  groups,  especially  the 
National  Rifle  Association.  Yet  during  this 
time  the  public's  attitude  on  gun  controls 
changed  from  indifference  to  one  generally 
in  favor  of  speciflc  restrictions,  including 
gun  registration. 

Sen.  Robert  Kennedy's  death  In  June  led 
to  passage  In  July  of  the  provision  In  the 
omnibus  crime  bill  which  banned  mall-order 
sales  of  handguns.  Now  shotguns  and  rifles. 
which  account  for  30  per  cent  of  deaths  by 
firearms,  soon  will  be  subject  to  Interstate 
restrictions.  This  Is  an  Important  step  to- 
ward meaningful  controls  and  something  of 
a  victory  for  those  who  have  fought  for  con- 
trols. However,  It  Is  equally  clear  that  there 
Is  more  that  must  be  done,  namely  the  re- 
quirement of  gun  registration  and  owner 
licensing.  Considering  the  public's  attitude 
today,  gun-control  advocates  In  the  Sen- 
ate— Etodd,  Clark.  Tydlngs.  and  Brooke,  for 
example^are  In  a  better  position  to  continue 
the  fight  than  Senator  Dodd,  virtually  alone, 
was  five  years  ago. 

The  gun  lobby  has  succeeded  in  watering 
down  the  Senate  gun  control  bill,  but  its 
llloglc  and  adamancy  have  alerted  and 
alarmed  millions  of  citizens  who  want  to  re- 
duce the  misuse  of  guns  and  their  role  in 
crime.  We  trust  that  the  members  of  Con- 
gress who  agree  with  this  position  will  con- 
tinue to  press  for  further  gun  controls. 


[Prom    the    Bridgeport    (Conn.)    Telegram. 

Sept.  23,  1968) 

Toys  or  Violence 

All  the  agitation  about  guns  In  the  wake 
of  the  aMaselnatlons  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  and  Sen.  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy has  produced  some  responses  which.  If 
catching,  may  t>e  as  Important  aa  any  gun 
control  legislation. 

Some  firms  which  sell  guns  quit  advertis- 
ing them.  Some  quit  taking  mail  orders  lor 
guns  and  started  tightening  other  sales  poli- 
cies well  ahead  of  any  possible  legal  restric- 
tions. Now  Se&ra  Roebuck  and  Co..  Donald- 
son's and  Dayton's  have  announced  they  will 
stop  selling  and  promoting  children's  toys. 
that  they  believe  encourage  cruelty  and  vio- 
lence; Montgomery  Ward  said  it  will  quit 
advertising  and  prominently  displaying  such 
toys.  And  the  television  networks  say  they're 
cutting  way  back  on  violence  in  their  Satur- 
day morning  kiddle  programs. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  a  realization  that 
In  an  increasingly  compressed  society  even 
toy  guns  can  be  a  menace  and  even  make- 
believe  violence  Is  a  game  we  no  longer  can 
play. 


I  Prom  the  AaheviUe  (N.C  )  Times. 

Sept.  17.  1968) 

CmzxNS  FOR  Gun  Control 

Congress,  having  passed  a  weak  and  in- 
adequate gun  control  bill  before  the  con- 
vention recess  Is  highly  unlikely  to  do  what's 
needed  during  the  remainder  of  this  ses- 
sion and  decree  registration  and  licensing. 
The  opponents,  led  by  the  potent  National 
Rifle  Association,  can  muster  a  million  letter 
writers  and  voters,  and  that's  a  bloc  of  fury 
that  Congress  Isn't  going  to  provoke  with  an 
election  less  than  two  months  away. 

The  United  States,  with  three  major  as- 
sassinations and  thousands  of  guns  deatbs 
resulting  from  crimes,  has  got  to  have  reg- 
istration and  licensing.  Polls  for  several 
years  have  shown  that  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans want  strict  gun  controls.  A  highly  or- 
ganized, well  healed  and  very  vocal  minority 
blocks  the  way. 

It's  too  late  for  this  session  of  Congress, 
but  the  only  way  out  is  to  organize  Citi- 
zens for  Gun  Control  and  muster  five  mil- 
lion votes  to  counter  the  opposition.  Only 
then  will  CongreoB  listen. 
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[Prom  the  Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  News-Tribune, 
Sept.  8.   1968]  , 

Boys  and  Guns 

The  News-Tribune  has  complaints  from 
time  to  time  of  boys  shooting  BB-guns,  air 
rifles  and  regular  small-bore  rifles  in  town, 
particularly  in  the  outlying  areas. 

They  shoot  Indiscriminately,  the  refxjrts  go, 
at  anything  that  moves  and  at  some  things 
that  don't  move,  neighbors  or  others. 

Sometimes  they  kill  birds,  sometimes  even 
animal  pets. 

Boys  with  such  weapons — and  their  par- 
ents— are  reminded  that  the  discharge  of  any 
sort  of  gun  or  weapon  within  the  city  limits 
of  Port  Pierce  Is  forbidden  by  city  law.  in 
addition,  the  city  Is  a  bird  sanctuary  and  the 
killing  of  protected  birds  Is  strictly  forbidden. 

In  addition,  state  law  prohibits  the  dis- 
charge of  such  weapons  by  youngsters  except 
in  the  presence  and  under  the  supervision  of 
responsible  adults. 

Most  people  of  the  area  undoubtedly  oppose 
the  compulsory  Imposition  of  firearms  regis- 
tration and  control  as  recently  advocated  In 
some  quarters.  However,  It  could  be  that  the 
continued  violation  of  existing  laws  by 
youngsters  and  the  fact  that  their  parents  do 
nothing  about  it  could  change  peoples'  minds 
to  the  point  of  demanding  firearms  registra- 
tion and  sales  control. 

It  is  quite  natural  for  a  boy  to  want  to 
shoot  a  gun.  But  It  is  the  responsibility,  first 
of  all,  of  the  parents  to  see  to  It  that  existing 
laws  are  observed  and  that  guns  of  any 
description  are  used  only  when  and  where 
there  can  be  no  possibility  of  endangering  the 
safety  of  anyone. 

Meanwhile,  violations  may  be  rejjorted  to 
the  Police  Department  If  they  take  place 
within  the  city,  to  the  Sheriff's  Department  If 
outside  the  city. 


IProm  the  Albuquerque  (N.  Mex.)   Journal. 
Sept.  20.   1968] 

A  Step  Forward 

For  a  while  there  appeared  to  be  some 
doubt  whether  the  Senate  was  going  to  vote 
for  control  of  guns  or  for  control  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

But  In  the  end  some  sort  of  legislative  ra- 
tionality obtained,  and  the  Senate  voted  to 
ban  mall  order  sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns. 
Unfortunately  that  body — with  the  aid  of 
New  Mexico's  two  members — rejected  pro- 
posals for  licensing  and  registration  of  fire- 
arms. 

Overall  the  measure  Isn't  as  strict  as  It 
should  be  but  It  Is  also  a  better  one  than  It 
first  appeared  the  Senate  might  be  willing  to 
approve.  Last  spring  the  Senate  voted  against 
prohibiting  mall  order  sales  of  long  guns  by 
nearly  2  to  1. 

As  for  Supreme  Court  controls.  Senate  Mi- 
nority Leader  Everett  Dlrksen  overcame  his 
temporary  aberration  and  decided  gun  con- 
trol legislation  was  not  the  proper  vehicle 
with  which  to  hamstring  the  Judiciary.  He 
withdrew  a  rider  which  would  have  Imposed 
restrictions  on  the  nation's  highest  court — 
and  other  courts — In  obscenity  cases. 

That  leaves  the  Senate  measure  sufficiently 
similar  to  one  approved  by  the  House  last 
July  to  assure  little  difficulty  In  reaching 
agreement  on  a  final  draft. 

In  this  connection  we  hope  the  House 
agrees  to  a  stricter  pro'vlslon  placed  In  the 
Senate's  version.  It  called  for  up  to  life  Im- 
prisonment for  anyone  committing  a  federal 
crime  of  violence — such  as  rape,  murder,  ar- 
son, theft,  or  kidnapping — ^whlle  armed  with 
a  gun.  The  House-approved  bill  has  a  similar 
provision,  but  sentences  fall  short  of  a  life 
term. 

It  appears  that  In  spite  of  the  gun  lobby 
we  may  yet  get  an  effective  law  to  control 
the  Insane  traffic  In  guns. 


I  Prom' the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union, 

Sept.  28,  1968] 

Gun  Control  Measure  Strikes  a  Balance 

Congress  has  moved  with  vtrlsdom  and  cau- 
tion down  the  thorny  path  of  gun  control. 

The  Senate  and  House  have  both  approved 
a  well  considered  ban  on  the  mall-order  sale 
of  rifies  and  shotguns. 

Other  safeguards  bar  over-the-counter 
sales  of  arms  to  nonresidents  of  a  state  and 
to  persons  under  18.  These  measures,  with  a 
prohibition  on  the  mail-order  sale  of  ammu- 
nition and  a  previously  enacted  law  to  pro- 
hibit the  mall-order  sale  of  pistols,  will  bring 
a  necessary  degree  of  regulation  to  the  traffic 
in  arms. 

The  regulations  will  fall  most  heavily  upon 
the  unsupervised  mall -order  marketplace 
where  floods  of  cheaply  imported  foreign 
military  weapons  are  now  offered  so  casually 
that  they  can  be  purchased  without  chal- 
lenge by  criminals,  revolutionaries  and  the 
mentally  unbalanced. 

The  measure  also  strengthens  existing  law 
by  raising  the  possibility  of  life  Imprison- 
ment for  a  criminal  who  carried  a  gun  In  the 
commission  of  a  federal  crime  of  violence. 
The  wisdom  of  this  provision  is  supported 
by  statistics  showing  that  the  use  of  guns  In 
aggravated  assaults  Is  up  76  per  cent  In  three 
years  and  that  80  per  cent  of  the  killers  with 
guns  have  a  prior  criminal  record. 

The  Senate,  as  did  the  House,  rejected  pro- 
posals to  license  and  register  firearms,  a  plan 
which  would  have  erected  a  costly  bureauc- 
racy. 

The  legislation  as  it  stands  strikes  a  rea- 
sonable balance,  limiting  the  access  to  fire- 
arms by  the  criminal  and  unfit  without  pe- 
nalizing responsible  citizens  who  need  a  gun 
for  sp>ort  or  defense. 


IProm  the  Loganspwrt   (Ind.)   Pharos- 
Tribune  &  Press,  Sept.  14  1968] 
Gun  Care 

The  recent  death  of  an  area  girl  from  an 
accidentlal  shooting  emphasizes  once  again 
the  dangers  inherent  In  all  guns  kept  In 
homes. 

Some  people  are  unbelievably  careless  with 
lethal  weapons.  All  too  often  the  result  Is  a 
needless  tragedy. 

Anyone  who  leaves  a  loaded  gun  of  any 
kind  In  his  home  Is  asking  for  trouble,  p>ar- 
ticularly  If  there  are  any  young  people  In  the 
family.  Children  have  no  conception  of  how 
dangerous  a  gun  Is. 

Anyone  who  insists  upon  keeping  a  gun 
has  a  responsibility  to  make  certain  it  is  not 
loaded  when  It  Is  not  in  use.  As  a  further 
precaution,  it  should  be  kept  under  lock 
and  key,  not  only  to  keep  It  out  of  the  hands 
of  young  people  but  also  to  make  It  less  ac- 
cessible to  burglars. 

The  big  increase  In  home  burglaries  in 
recent  months,  particularly  in  the  daylight 
hours,  has  magnified  the  danger  of  guns  fall- 
ing into  the  ■wrong  hands.  Guns  and  money 
are  the  two  major  objectives  of  burglars. 

Gun  ov»ners  who  want  to  stay  alive  and 
who  want  their  families  to  stay  alive  must 
maintain  a  most  healthy  respect  for  their 
weapons  at  all  times. 


(Prom   the   Florence    (S.C.)    News,   Sept.   3, 

1968) 

The   PiGTTREs   Belie  the   Argument 

Harold  W.  Classen,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  says  talk  of  regulat- 
ing firearms  is  a  "cover-up  to  take  the  pub- 
lic's mind  off  assassinations,  Vietnam,  and 
crime." 

In  a  debate  with  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  Mr. 
Glassen  declared:  "America  has  a  crime  prob- 
lem. It  does  not  have  a  gun  problem." 

Well,  now.  let's  see. 

The  FBI  crime  report  for  1967  reveals  the 


follo'wlng  relationship  between  crime  and 
use  of  a  firearm : 

Firearms  were  used  to  commit  over  7,000 
murders,  52,OCK)  aggravated  assaults,  and 
73.000  robberies  In  1967. 

Since  1964.  use  of  firearms  in  murder  is  up 
47  per  cent.  In  aggravated  assault  up  76  per 
cent,  and  In  armed  robbery  up  58  per  cent. 

In  1967  a  firearm  was  used  In  63  percent 
of  the  murders,  21  per  cent  of  the  siggravated 
assaults,  and  over  63  per  cent  In  armed  rob- 
beries. 

Firearms  used  In  murder  were  76  handguns, 
14  per  cent  shotguns,  and  10  per  cent  rifles. 
Of  the  411  police  killings  since  1960,  96  per 
cent  involved  the  use  of  firearms;  specifically, 
304  handguns,  52  shotguns,  and  38  rifies. 

From  1962  throtigh  1967  firearms  were  used 
in  29  per  cent  of  the  murders  in  the  North- 
eastern states,  56  per  cent  in  the  Western 
states.  60  per  cent  in  the  North  Central 
States,  and-over  66  per  cent  in  the  Southern 
states. 

In  the  light  of  these  FBI  figures  can  any- 
one believe  that  the  United  States  had  no 
gun  problem,  only  a  problem  of  crime? 

Mr.  Classen's  argument  falls  in  the  same 
category  as  the  half-truth  which  says  "Peo- 
ple don't  kill  people;  guns  kill  people,"  when 
the  whole  truth  is  that  people  with  guns 
kill  people.  People  with  guns  accounted  in 
1967  for  68  per  cent  of  the  murders.  21  per 
cent  of  the  aggravated  assaults,  and  over  63 
per  cent  of  the  armed  robberies. 

No  gun  problem? 

I  From  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade.  Sept.  19, 

1968] 

No  Threat  to  Anyone 

In  view  of  the  general  acceptance  by  the 
public  of  the  newly  enacted  local  gun  ordi- 
nance as  recounted  In  a  recent  Blade  article, 
It  was  not  surprising  that  those  pressing  for 
a  referendum  had  some  difficulty  getting  the 
required  number  of  petition  signatures.  After 
a  check  of  only  200  of  759  petitions  calling 
for  a  referendum,  it  was  clear  to  Board  of 
Election  officials  that  circulators  had  fal- 
len short  of  the  required  16.016  signatures, 
representing  15  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  In 
the  last  councllmanic  election. 

Thus  the  taxpayers  have  been  spared  the 
expense  and  bother  of  Including  another  is- 
sue on  the  ballot  next  November,  which  is 
Just  as  well. 

It  should  be  Increasingly  clear  to  gun  own- 
ers that  this  ordinance  has  not  produced  the 
dire  effects  some  of  them  predicted  it  would. 
It  has  not  brought  confiscation  of  weapons, 
an  end  to  sales  of  arms  or  ammunition,  a 
drying  up  of  sources  for  firearms,  or  the  plac- 
ing of  an  onus  of  any  kind  on  gun  owners. 
Persons  who  feel  a  compulsion  to  own  guns 
legally  can  still  own  as  many  as  they  wish 
and  purchase  as  many  more  as  they  like,  so 
long  as  they  obtain  an  identification  card 
and  pay  the  $3  fee. 

Some  who  oppose  the  ordinance  still  object 
that  It  poses  an  inconvenience  In  that  they 
have  to  fill  out  an  application  form  and  have 
a  photograph  taken.  But  that  Is  certainly  no 
more  onerous  a  burden  than  what  is  re- 
quired In  Ohio  to  own  a  car.  pass  a  driver's 
tefet.  buy  a  license  plate,  apply  for  a  marriage 
license,  register  a  pet  dog,  or  even  to  get  a 
bicycle  tag.  To  argue  that  a  gun-control  or- 
dinance Is  viTong  because  it  Involves  an  ap- 
plication form  reflects  more  a  selfish  concern 
for  one's  comfort  than  for  the  possibility  of 
saving  lives. 

In  the  case  of  the  local  gun  dealers,  the 
ordinance  may  have  cut  Into  their  btistness 
by  discouraging  some  citizens  from  purchas- 
ing handguns.  But  If  this  means  that  per- 
sons who  have  no  business  owning  a  hand- 
gun In  the  first  place  may  forgo  buying  one. 
it  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  ultimate 
contribution   to   public   welfare   and  safety 
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that  a  cutback  on  widespread  handgun 
ownership  can  bring. 

Toledo's  new  ordinance  haa  attracted  fa* 
vorable  attention  from  other  cities  that  may 
decide  to  emulate  It.  It  has  been  praised  by 
Michigan  authorities  who  have  long  been 
vexed  by  the  wholesale  merchandising  of 
guna  In  this  city — no  questions  asked.  Now 
that  the  gun  owners  and  collectors  realize 
that  the  ordinance  does  little  more  than  put 
them  on  record  with  the  city  through  the 
Identlflcatlon  card  system.  p>erhaps  some  of 
the  more  vociferous  opposition  to  It  will 
subside. 

Equally  as  hopeful  la  the  prospect  that 
the  success  and  general  acceptance  of  the 
ordinance  In  Toledo — and  possible  similar 
statutes  In  Surrounding  communities — will 
encourage  the  Ohio  General  Assembly  to  en- 
act a  meaningful  gun-control  bill  at  Its  next 
session. 

(Prom  the  Bedford  (Pa.)  Inquirer, 

Sept.  13.  1968] 

GUKST  Editouai.  :  Gttns  Reprksent  Frxz  Mxi« 

Gun  controls  are  much  in  the  news  these 
days  and  In  connection  with  them  we  believe 
we  have  picked  out  one  thing  that  is 
wrong  with  the  country.  Nor  do  we  mean 
the  prea«Bt  gun  laws.  The  thing  that  could 
be  -wrtHig-te  that  so  many  people  seem  to 
believe  that  vast  social  Issues  can  be  solved 
by  the  passage  of  Just  one  more  law. 

The  United  States,  we  are  told  has  the 
least  restrictive  laws  concerning  the  owner- 
ship and  use  of  shotguns,  rifles  and  pistols 
of  any  "civilized"  country  in  the  world. 

We  won't  raise  an  Issue  about  what  Is 
"civilized"  and  what  Is  not  civilized  about 
this  country  or  that.  Is  a  "civilized"  country 
one  like  Prance  so  unsophisticated  In  politics 
that  It  can  enjoy  reasonable  stability  only 
when  under  the  .mle  of  an  IronOsted  dictator? 
Or  la  a  "civilized"  country  one  like  England 
that  stlU  maintains  an  immensely  expensive 
royal  family  and  extensive  "nobility"  while 
the  country  goes  broke''  Or  is  a  "civilized" 
country  one  like  the  Scandinavian  nations 
which  have  the  highest  suicide  rates  in  the 
world,  or  like  Germany  that  can't  seem  to  get 
along  for  one  entire  generation  without 
something  in  the  nature  of  Nazi  regime?  Or 
Is  a  "civilized"  country  one  like  Russia  which 
regiments  quite  carefully  the  possession  of 
weapons — and  for  good  cause,  too.  we  shall 
not  argue. 

We  won't  argue  that  point,  though.  We'll 
Just  accept  the  term  "civilized"  In  the  con- 
text In  which  It  Is  commonly  used. 

But  most  of  our  ancestors  came  from  one 
of  these  "civilized""  countries  which  carefully 
regulates  If  it  does  not  outright  prohibit  the 
possession  of  weapons.  And  they  have  done  It 
for  centuries,  not  Just  lately. 

Our  forefathers  fled  those  countries  on  ac- 
count of  regimentation  and  many  for  the 
specific  purpose  that  they  were  denied  the 
possession  of  such  weapons  as  the  technology 
of  their  day  provided  with  which  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  oppressive  use  of  simi- 
lar weapons  by  agents  of  the  sUte — the 
sheriffs  and  their  men  and  the  princes  and 
the  barons  and  their  troops. 

Advocates  of  stiff  gun  controls  say  It  la 
silly  to  propose  that  we  need  guns  In  our 
homes  to  protect  ourselves  against  Invasion 
by  an  alien  force.  That  may  be  true  enough. 

But  that's  not  why  many  among  us  have 
guns  and  have  learned  how  to  use  them.  We 
have  them,  basically,  foe  our  recreation — for 
hunting  and  trap  shooting  and  skeet.  "I'bat's 
the  main  reason  we  have  them 

The  simple  fact  that  we  have  them,  how- 
ever, and  that  In  countless  ways  we  have 
shown  we  know  how  to  use  them  will  help 
dissuade  some  budding  tyrant  from  the  no- 
tion that  he  could  Impose  himself  upon  us, 
whether  we  liked  It  or  not,  because  he  com- 
manded our  troops. 

We  need  not  worry  so  much  that  the  next 
threat  to  world  stability  and  our  way  of  Ufe 


win  be  posed  by  another  Hitler  In  Germany 
as  we  need  fear  that  those  threats  will  be 
mounted  by  a  Hitler  of  our  own,  whatever  his 
name  might  be  right  here  In  our  own  coun- 
try. 


(Prom  the  Oreenvllle    (Miss.)    Delta  Demo- 
crat-Times. Sept    13,  1968) 
Tm  Most  Important   Crime   Issue 

Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  told  Con- 
gress this  week  that  If  "it  really  wants  to 
do  something  to  control  crime,'"  It  should 
immediately  enact  a  comprehensive  gun- 
control  bill.  "Oun  control  legislation  Is  the 
most  Important  crime  issue  before  the  Sen- 
ate.'" he  said. 

Almost  simultaneously,  Mississippi  was 
given  two  terrible  examples  of  why  guns  In 
the  home  are  less  a  deterrent  to  crime  than 
they  are  an  Invitation  to  tragedy.  If  these 
were  two  Isolated  examples,  they  might  not 
be  particularly  pertinent,  but  we  all  know 
that  they  are  not. 

Nor  is  the  fact  that  our  loose  gun  control 
laws,  varying  widely  from  state  to  state, 
make  It  a  matter  of  ridiculous  ease  for  crim- 
inals, rioters  and  the  deranged  to  obtain 
whatever  weapwns  they  want.  The  policemen 
who  must  face  urban  snipers  or  armed  rob- 
bers know  how  important  gun  control  legis- 
lation is.  That  is  why  they,  and  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  of  the  PBI.  so  consistently  support 
gun  control  legislation. 

But  Congress  continues  to  balk,  convinced 
by  the  high-pressure  tactics  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  that  the  right  of  any  and 
all  citizens  to  bear  arms  is  all  that  stands 
between  us  and  things  that  go  bump  in  the 
night.  While  Congress  dallies,  or  passes  hol- 
low mockeries  of  effective  gun  control  bills, 
the  death  and  injury  toll  from  guns  in  the 
wrong  hands  at  the  wrong  time  continues  to 
rise.  Some  day.  somehow.  Congress  will  have 
to  realize  that  gun  control  legislation  is  "'the 
most  Important  crime  Issue"  facing  it.  In 
the  meantime,  tragedy  piles  upon  tragedy. 

(Prom   the  New  Orleans    (La.)    States-Item, 

Sept.  20.  1968] 

Srtrr  Ottn  Measure  Gets  Okay 

The  United  States  Senate  Wednesday 
passed  a  gun-control  bill  which  is  not  nearly 
so  tough  as  the  one  asked  for  by  President 
Johnson.  But  the  measure  is  rather  stiff, 
as  witness  the  objections  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association. 

The  bill  probably  is  tougher  than  most 
Americans  expected  to  see  approved  by  this 
Congress.  Some  of  Its  provisions  are  more 
restrictive  than  those  contained  in  the  gun- 
control  measure  already  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  two  proposals  next  will  be  taken  up 
by  a  Joint  House-Senate  conference  commit- 
tee and  indications  are  that  a  compromise 
will  not  be  difficult  to  attain.  So  It  looks  as 
if  fundamental  changes  In  the  nation's  gun 
laws,  and  ultimately  perhaps  in  the  Ameri- 
can people's  attitudes  toward  guns,  will  come 
out  of  this  Congress. 

The  Senate,  as  did  the  House  before  It.  re- 
jected President  Johnson's  request  to  require 
registration  of  all  firearms  and  licensing  of 
owners.  But  the  Senate  and  House  bills  ban 
mall  order  sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns.  Thus 
the  ban  against  mail-order  sales  of  all  guns 
will  be  complete  If  the  Senate-House  com- 
promise measure  clears  both  houses.  Mall- 
order  handguns  were  banned  earlier  this  year. 

The  Senate  bill  would  go  even  further  and 
bar  mall-order  ammunition  for  all  guns.  The 
House  version  exempts  mail-order  ammuni- 
tion for  rifles  and  shotguns.  The  conflict  will 
have  to  be  reconciled  by  the  conferees. 

Some  provisions  of  the  gun  bills,  includ- 
ing, and  perhaps  especially,  the  mall-order 
restrictions,  should  make  It  more  difficult  for 
criminals  and  other  maladjusted  individuals 
to  obtain  lethal  firearms.  But  we  must  con- 
fess that,  on   the  basis  of  wire  service  re- 


ports we  have  read,  we  can  see  little  if  any 
practical  gain  In  some  provisions  of  the  two 
bills. 

Por  Instance,  the  Senate  bill  would  make 
a  life  sentence  possible  for  anyone  com- 
mitting a  federal  crime  of  violence,  namely 
rape,  murder,  arson  or  kidnaping,  while  armed 
with  a  gun  The  House  measure  provides 
mandatory  sentences,  but  not  life  imprison- 
ment, for  anyone  convicted  of  using  a  gun 
in  a  federal  felony. 

Such  offenders  already  are  subject  to  the 
death  penalty  or  life  imprisonment  In  most 
states.  Purthermore,  presumably  anyone  con- 
victed of  any  of  the  felonies,  committed  with 
or  without  gun.  Is  subject  to  maximum  pen- 
alties. 

As  for  the  House  provision,  what  federal 
felony  does  not  already  carry  a  mandatory 
sentence? 

One  section  of  the  Senate  bill  would  bar 
over-the-counter  sales  of  firearms  to  non- 
residents of  a  state  unless  the  states  are 
adjoining  and  the  laws  of  both  permit  such 
sales.  Even  so,  a  buyer  would  have  to  submit 
an  affidavit  showing  he  has  no  criminal  rec- 
ord and  the  dealer  would  have  to  delay  de- 
livery seven  days  to  give  police  a  chance  to 
object. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  would  re- 
quire federal  licensing  of  dealers.  This  provi- 
sion obviously  is  designed  to  make  dealers 
more  particular  about  to  whom  they  sell  guns 
and  ammunition. 

Doubtless  there  will  be  criminal  traffic  m 
firearms  as  long  as  there  are  criminals.  But 
some  of  the  above  measures  could,  in  many 
instances,  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of 
persons  of  criminal  Intent. 


(Prom  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Sept.  23,   1968] 
PtTBLic  Opinion  on  Gun -Control 

The  gun  lobby  was  out  In  full  force  at  the 
public  hearing  Monday  night  on  proposed 
state  gun-control  legislation.  All  the  old 
arguments  about  confiscation,  the  "right"  t3 
bear  arms,  etc,  were  fired  at  the  legislator.;. 

Unfortunately,  some  legislators  are  usln^ 
this  show-of-strength  by  the  well-organized 
gun  advocates  as  an  Indication  of  public 
opinion.  "I  don't  think  there's  any  chance 
of  passing  a  registration  law  after  what 
we've  seen  tonight,"  said  Rep.  Harold  J. 
Anderson,  MInneapKJils  Conservative. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation and  Its  followers  do  not  speak  for 
the  public  and  never  have.  Opinion  surveys 
show  that  a  majority  of  the  people  favor 
strong  gun-control  legislation.  So  do  FBI  Di- 
rector J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  most  police  au- 
thorities. 

So  does  Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  And,  ac- 
cording to  his  response  to  a  question  in  a 
press  conference  Sept.  8  in  Pittsburgh,  so 
does  Richard  Nixon:  "On  registration,  what 
I  favor  is  leaving  that  responsibility  to  the 
states  with  federal  backup  legislation  for 
registration  and  licensing  where  the  states 
do  not  have  adequate  legislation." 

(Prom  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Sept.  23,  1968) 

Questions  on  Pouce  F'irearms  Polict 

The  recent  fatal  shooting  of  a  passenger 
in  a  car  involved  In  a  high-speed  chase  offers 
a  good  opportunity  for  a  review  of  the  Minne- 
apolis police  firearms  policy. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  police- 
man indeed  did  stumble  and  accidentally  fire 
a  fatal  shot  at  the  19-year-old  passenger  in 
the  car.  The  grand  Jury  has  decided  that  it 
was  an  accident. 

The  question,  more  basically,  is  when  and 
how  firearms  should  be  used  In  police  work. 

In  this  case,  warning  shots  flred  by  other 
officers  at  the  fleeing  driver  of  the  car  re- 
portedly prompted  the  policeman  to  draw 
his  gun  on  the  passenger,  a  reaction  that  is 
understandable. 
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Minneapolis  police  policy  allows  warning 
shots  to  be  flred,  at  the  discretion  o|  the 
individual  policeman,  in  an  attempt  to  halt 
a  fleeing  felon.  Auto  theft  Is  a  felony.  The 
policy  also  permits  the  use  of  deadly  force 
either  to  protect  lives  or  as  a  last  resort  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  a  felon. 

The  Presldenl"s  Crime  Commission,  how- 
ever, suggests  a  much  more  restrictive  policy. 
The  commission  proposes  that  shooting 
should  be  permitted  only  for  protection  or 
as  a  last  resort  to  apprehend  those  who  have 
threatened  the  use  of  deadly  force  or  are 
believed  dangerous.  Warning  shots  would 
not  be  allowed  because  they  "endanger  the 
lives  of  bystanders""  and  may  prompt  a 
suspect  to  return  the  fire. 

The  issue  Is  particularly  imp>ortant  at  this 
time,  as  the  commission  points  out,  because 
of  Its  bearing  on  police-community  relations 
and  the  level  of  violence  In  an  urban  setting. 

Any  review  of  the  present  policy,  we  be- 
lieve, ought  to  consider  whether  law-enforce- 
ment gains  from  a  liberal  firearms-use  policy 
are  Important  enough  to  offset  the  public 
hostilities  that  are  created  when  the  policy 
backfires.  The  review  also  should  consider 
whether  a  de-escalation  of  firearms  use  by 
police  might  help  to  reduce  bloodshed — par- 
ticularly since  police  now  have  a  good  tool 
m  the  city's  new  gun-control  ordinance  with 
which  to  disarm  their  potential  antagonists. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insttrance  Co.  STtnjy  on 
Accidental  Gun  Deaths 

New  York.  N.Y. — Although  prevention 
programs  In  the  firearm  accidents  field  often 
emphasize  the  inherent  hazard  to  hunters, 
statisticians  at  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  point  out  that  nearly  60  percent,  or 
1.500  of  the  2,600  estimated  firearm  accident 
deaths  in  the  United  States  In  1966  resulted 
from  mishaps  in  and  about  the  home.  These 
fatal  home  accidents  occurred  at  the  rate  of 
7.6  per  million  persons.  To  a  considerable  ex- 
tent they  were  the  result  of  servicing  or 
playing  with  a  firearm,  and  were  largely  self- 
inflicted.  The  weapon  most  often  Involved 
was  a  long  gun,  that  Is,  a  shotgun  or  rifle. 

Some  of  these  statistics,  and  those  that 
follow,  are  based  on  a  study  of  the  death 
claim  records  of  143  Insurance  policyholders 
of  Metropolitan  Life,  who  died  In  firearms 
accidents  In  the  home.  In  the  period  1964-66. 

Every  age  group  contributed  to  the  toll  in 
the  insurance  experience.  Eleven  percent  of 
those  fatally  Injured  were  under  age  10.  Most 
frequently,  the  weapion  was  accidentally  dis- 
charged while  In  the  hands  of  the  \ictlm  or 
another  youngster,  often  a  brother.  Nearly 
two  fifths  of  the  victims  were  10-24  years 
old;  most  of  these  were  In  their  teens.  Ap- 
proximately one  fifth  of  the  fatalities  oc- 
curred In  each  of  the  older  age  groups,  25-44 
.■ind  45-64.  Pour  fifths  of  the  total  number 
killed  were  males. 

At  least  29 — or  one  fifth — of  the  143  fatal 
accidents  occurred  during  the  cleaning,  oil- 
ing or  repairing  of  the  firearms.  Several  of 
the  fatalities  were  contributed  to  "unloaded 
guns";  some  were  the  result  of  dropping 
the  weapon;  a  lesser  number  resulted  from 
touching  the  trigger  while  holding  the  weap- 
on between  the  knees  with  the  barrel  point- 
ed at  the  head. 

Twenty-six  lives  were  lost  while  pla3dng 
with  guns,  many  of  these  from  playfully 
pointing  the  gun  at  the  victim.  At  least  four 
deaths  were  caused  by  "Russian  roulette'". 
An  additional  14  were  fatally  Injured  dur- 
ing either  shooting  Instruction  or  demon- 
stration of  the  weapon"s  mechanism.  Twelve 
persons  sustained  fatal  wounds  while  target 
practicing,  or  shooting  at  birds,  squirrels  or 
other  animals.  A  wife  or  husband  was  the 
victim  In  four  of  the  five  accidents  resulting 
from  scuffling  for  possession  of  a  gun. 

While  83  victims  died  of  self-inflicted 
wounds,  another  24  were  shot  by  family 
members.  Ten  victims  were  shot  by  a  broth- 
er, seven  wives  by  their  husbands,  and  the 


remainder  by  wives  (2),  sons  (2),  fathers  (2) 
and  uncle  ( 1 ) . 

Metropolitan  statisticians  point  out  that 
firearms  accidents  often  Involve  body  areas 
containing  vital  organs,  so  that  the  victim 
has  little  chance  of  survival.  In  this  Insur- 
ance study,  59  of  the  127  fatalities  about 
which  Information  was  available  Involved 
the  bead,  most  often  reported  as  a  brain  or 
skull  injury.  An  additional  44  of  the  acci- 
dents caused  injuries  to  the  chest  area,  par- 
ticularly the  heart  and  lungs.  The  abdomen 
was  the  site  of  most  of  the  remaining  In- 
juries. 


SECRETARY  FREEMAN  VIOLATES 
SPIRIT  OF  IMPORT  LAW 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Fieeman  an- 
nounced officially  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  impose  quantitative  limitations  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  meat  this  year. 

Tills  decision  was  based  on  his  reading 
of  the  law,  Public  Law  88-482,  which 
provides  for  mandatory  import  quotas 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  on  his 
estimate  that  the  total  quantity  of  fresh, 
chilled,  and  frozen  beef,  veal,  and  mutton 
expected  to  be  imported  before  the  end 
of  the  calendar  year  1968  will  be  990  mil- 
lion pounds.  That  quantity — 990  million 
poimds — is  greater  than  the  "adjusted 
base  quota"  of  950  million  pounds,  \vhich 
Congress  in  its  statement  of  policy  said 
was  intended  to  be  permitted  as  imports, 
but  it  is  less  than  what  is  known  as  the 
trigger  point,  that  is,  the  estimated 
quantity  which  would  auto.natically 
bring  the  mandatory  quotas  into  play. 

It  would  seem  that  Secretarj'  Freeman 
has  managed  to  stay  in  compliance  with 
the  letter  of  the  law,  but  only  by  sacri- 
ficing its  spirit.  Some  of  our  foreign  sup- 
pliers, notably  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia, have  been  persuaded  to  hold  down 
on  their  volume  of  meat  shipments,  or  so 
the  Secretary  claims.  By  that  means 
these  foreign  suppliers  are  able  to  avoid 
the  imposition  of  the  quotas,  but  to  con- 
tinue shipping  meat  to  the  extent  of  40 
million  additional  pounds  above  what 
they  are  properly  entitled  to  under  the 
law. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Freeman  from  Mr.  Don  F. 
Magdanz,  executive  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  National  Livestock  Feeders  Asso- 
ciation, who  has  protested  most  vigor- 
ously against  this  maneuver  which  has 
the  effect  of  defeating  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  quota  law,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Magdanz'  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National    Livestock 

Feeders    Association. 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  October  2, 1968. 
Hon.  Orville  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  We  were  disturbed 
and  disappointed  to  learn  officially  yester- 
day that  the  fourth  quarter  estimate  of  meat 
imports  covered  by  the  1964  Import  Law 
has  been  placed  at  990  million  lbs.,  which 
is  approximately  40  million  lbs.  over  the 
quota  for  1968.  Placing  the  estimate  at  990 
million  lbs.  will  not  activate  the  quota, 
whereas  we  firmly  believe  the  quota  should 
be  Imposed  under  the  circumstances. 


I  refer  to  the  intent  of  Congress  in  passing 
Public  Law  88-^82  In  1964  and  to  the  initial 
statement  In  the  law  with  which  we  are  both 
thoroughly  familiar.  The  language  clearly 
declares  it  is  the  F>ollcy  of  the  Congress  that 
the  quantity  of  items  so  specified  which  may 
be  Imported  Into  the  United  States  in  a  cal- 
endar year  shall  not  exceed  a  given  number 
of  pounds.  It  seems  to  us  this  is  the  over- 
riding provision  In  the  law  even  though  a 
subsequent  section  spells  out  an  estimating 
procedure  allowing  you  and  your  department 
some  latitude. 

I  am  sure  you  will  recall  vividly,  as  we 
do,  the  reason  for  including  the  10 '"r  flexi- 
bility In  making  estimates  of  the  volume  of 
products  which  may  be  Imported.  This  was 
done  because  you  were  not  sure  at  the  time 
how  close  you  might  be  able  to  estimate, 
and  thus  felt  the  need  for  some  leeway. 

It  was  not  the  Intent  of  Congress,  nor 
those  of  us  who  were  sponsoring  the  legis- 
lation, that  this  10 <o  should  be  used  as  a 
means  of  stretching  or  expanding  the  allow- 
able volume  above  the  calculated  quota 
figure.  In  other  words,  it  is  our  firm  con- 
viction that  knowing  imp>ort8  will  exceed 
the  quota  level  of  950.3  million  lbs.,  the  es- 
timate should  have  been  made  high  enough 
to  activate  the  quota  for  the  remainder  of 
1968,  and  thus  carry  out  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  when  it  passed  this  legislation. 

We  are  mindful  of  the  statement  in  your 
announcement  to  the  effect  that  some  agree- 
ments have  been  reached  with  supplying 
countries  to  restrain  their  exports.  Presum- 
ably this  restraint  is  to  be  exercised  to  the 
extent  of  not  overshlpplng  the  volume  of 
1,045  million  lbs.,  or  the  990  million  lbs. 
which  you  have  estimated,  and  not  neces- 
sarily to  restrain  their  shipments  so  as  to  not 
exceed  the  quota  of  950.3  million  lbs.  If 
shipments  do  total  more  than  950  3  million 
lbs.  In  1968,  the  action  that  has  been  taken 
can  be  construed  as  nothing  other  than  a 
deliberate  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  to  hold  Imports  to  the  quota 
which  it  could  have  done  easily  under  pre- 
vailing conditions. 

The  decision  that  has  been  made  In  the 
first  real  test  of  the  law,  since  It  was  passed, 
clearly  demonstrates  the  necessity  for  chang- 
ing the  statute  In  order  to  make  it  more  re- 
strictive and  Include  those  new  provisions 
which  we  and  others  have  proposed. 

We  have  been  told  repeatedly  that  the 
present  law  will  work  and  will  hold  Imports 
to  no  more  than  the  calculated  quota  for 
each  year.  It  has  now  been  demonstrated 
that  the  law  will  not  suffice  to  restrict  Im- 
ports to  a  maximum  quantity  fully  intended 
by  the  Congress  when  It  enacted  Public  Law 
88-482.  This  development  only  serves  to 
create  further  distrust  of  the  applicability 
of  the  present  law  and  will  provide  addi- 
tional and  irrefutable  arguments  for 
strengthening  it  so  we  are  assured  it  will 
serve  the  domestic  industry  as  it  was  in- 
tended to  do. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Don  p.  Magoanz, 
Executive  Secretary-Treasurer. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  STRENGTH- 
ENED AMERICAN  BUSINESS  AND 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Just  after  the  Civil 
War,  Congress  established  a  national 
parks  system  to  preserve  the  beauty  of 
the  land  for  all  Americans.  At  the  same 
time,  passage  of  the  Land-Grant  Col- 
lege Acts  and  the  agriculture  extension 
programs  charted  the  way  to  a  richer 
economic  life  for  rural  and  smalltown 
America. 

During  the  years  since  then.  Presidents 
and  Congresses  have  worked  together  to 
improve  both  the  natural  environment 
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sind  the  economic  environment  of  this 
country.  Many  significant  milestones 
have  been  passed  In  those  100  years.  But 
the  5  years  of  President  Johnson  s  ad- 
ministration have  produced  dramatic 
achievements  unequalled  li.  so  short  a 
period  of  time.  The  list  of  accomplish- 
ments is  Impressive: 

There  Is  Increasing  protection  for  con- 
sumers In  the  marketplace  and  citizens 
in  their  homes; 

The  once  dreary  outlook  for  the  poor 
and  underprivileged  Is  now  turning  to 
one  of  promise ; 

Improvements  in  economic  statistics 
enable  business  to  plan  ahead  with  more 
confidence  than  ever  before : 

The  water  and  the  air  In  all  America 
Is  becoming  cleaner: 

A  vast  highway  system — safe.  eflBcient. 
and  beautiful — links  our  seacoasts  and 
our  borders;  and 

We  can  forecast  more  accurately  the 
violence  of  the  weather,  and  thus  pro- 
tect private  property  and  human  lives. 

Let  me  describe  very  briefly  only  a  few 
areas  in  wtilch  great  strides  have  been 
made  In  a  short  span  of  time. 

The  American  wage  earner  and  the 
American  housewife  must  have  confi- 
dence that  the  money  spent  on  goods  and 
services  will  buy  them  the  best  quantity 
and  qiiality  available.  President  Johnson 
hsis  led  the  way  in  broadening  laws  and 
regulations  to  achieve  that  end.  Fair 
packaging  smd  labeling  legislation  en- 
acted in  1966  already  has  greatly  re- 
duced the  proliferation  of  package  sizes 
for  food  and  other  products,  and  brought 
about  more  understandable  descriptions 
of  those  products. 

Recognition  of  the  enormous  waste  in 
lives  and  property  because  of  fire — 12,000 
deaths  and  $2  billion  loss  of  property  in 
1966 — prompted  passage  of  the  Fire  Re- 
search and  Safety  Act  earlier  this  year, 
giving  the  Commerce  Department  au- 
thority to  conduct  research  into  fire  pro- 
tection and  prevention,  providing  infor- 
mation to  improve  training  and  services 
in  prevention,  and  to  support  develop- 
ment of  fire  safety  and  protection  dem- 
onstration projects. 

In  the  last  year,  the  Federal  law  cover- 
ing flammable  products  was  broadened  to 
permit  a  more  effective  program.  The 
Commerce  Department  and  its  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  are  carrying  out  re- 
search of  fabrics  and  related  materials 
and  developing  methods  for  testing  the 
safety  of  materials. 

As  these  laws  and  programs  Improve 
the  home  envirorunent.  so  do  other  pro- 
grams improve  the  economic  climate. 
Economic  development  programs  have 
helped  the  distressed  areas  of  the  coim- 
try  to  greatly  Improve  use  of  their  man- 
power and  material  resources.  In  a  few 
years,  the  people  of  these  areas  will  be 
living  better  lives  and  making  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  country. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion was  created  in  1961.  In  4  years  It 
had  approved  552  loans  and  grants  for 
public  facilities  projects.  This  created  a 
demand  for  more  than  115,000  jobs  di- 
rectly and  Indirectly  related  to  the  proj- 
ects. Job  training  programs  were  de- 
veloped in  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 


ments of  Labor  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  result:  training  of 
45,000  of  the  unemployed  In  357  areas. 
These  Americans  achieved  a  goal  which 
many  thought  they  would  never  reach — 
a  job  with  a  paycheck. 

In  1965,  President  Johnson  saw  the 
need  for  even  greater  effort  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  asked  Congress  for  expanded 
development  combining  the  best  features 
of  the  earlier  programs.. Thus  was  bom 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion to  help  private  individuals  and  com- 
panies to  establish  businesses  or  to  ex- 
pand existing  enterprises  by  making 
loans  and  grants  to  finance  public  works 
and  development  facilities  to  meet  the 
needs  of  new  and  expanding  businesses. 

To  go  along  with  those  activities,  the 
EDA  makes  loans  for  up  to  65  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment needed  to  establish  or  expand 
businesses.  By  March  1968,  the  agency 
had  made  a  total  of  139  business  loans  at 
an  Investment  of  $98  million.  Regional 
action  planning  commissions  to  provide 
joint  action  by  those  with  common  ob- 
jectives were  set  up  for  the  Coastal 
Plains,  the  Four  Comers,  New  ESigland. 
the  Ozai-ks,  and  upper  Great  Lakes  areas. 

More  than  1.300  areas  qualified  for 
financial  assistance,  areas  In  which  50 
million  people  live  and  which  were  suffer- 
ing an  unemployment  rate  of  over  7.5 
percent,  much  higher  than  the  national 
level.  In  2  years,  579  areas  were  removed 
from  the  program  because  of  Increased 
employment  and  a  decreasing  unemploy- 
ment rate. 

In  1964,  President  Johnson  asked  Con- 
gress to  insure  that  American  business 
had  adequate  information  on  advances 
in  science  and  technology.  The  result  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Office  of  State 
Technical  Services  in  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, to  coordinate  dissemination  of 
this  information.  In  signing  the  enabling 
legislation,  the  President  said: 

This  bUl  win  do  for  American  businessmen 
what  the  great  Agriculture  Extension  Service 
has  done  for  the  American  farmer.  It  will 
result  In  the  creation  of  new  industries  and 
the  expansion  of  old  ones. 

The  State  Technical  Services  Act  offers 
Incentives  and  matching  support  for 
State  programs.  All  States  and  territories 
have  joined  up.  Some  200  colleges  and 
universities  are  directly  involved,  and 
others  are  planning  to  come  in  soon.  More 
than  1,500  projects  are  underway  involv- 
ing construction,  ceramics,  fishing,  food 
processing,  metalworking.  minerals  ex- 
traction, and  textiles. 

In  another  field,  this  administration 
has  taken  a  dramatic  step  forward  to 
increase  our  knowledge  of  the  natural 
environment  and  apply  that  knowledge 
to  Improve  the  life  of  our  citizens. 

For  centuries,  man  has  talked  about 
the  weather  but  has  been  able  to  do 
little  about  it.  Today,  that  truism  is  ar- 
chaic. The  weather  will  not  change,  to 
be  sure,  but  through  knowledge  we  can 
do  something  about  the  manner  in  which 
we  confront  heat,  cold,  rain,  drought, 
snow  and  wind,  the  currents  of  the  oceans 
and  rivers,  the  disasters  of  hurricanes, 
tornados,  and  earthquakes.  Man  now  can 
cope  with  his  natural  environment. 


To  coordinate  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's efforts  in  this  exciting  new  field 
of  scientific  activity.  President  Johnson 
in  1964  established  in  the  Commerce  De- 
partment a  new  organization  bringing  to- 
gether the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau.  Central 
Radio  Propagation  Laboratory,  and  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  Through  the 
new  Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration, better  Information  already 
is  being  made  available  to  agriculture, 
transportation,  communications,  and  in- 
dustry and  commerce.  In  the  future. 
ESSA  will  dramatically  facilitate  the  ex- 
ploration of  space,  the  mapping  and 
charting  of  the  oceans,  protection  of  pub- 
lic health  against  flood  and  storm  pollu- 
tion, early  warning  of  Impending  climate 
changes,  contribution  to  air  pollution  in 
metropolitan  areas,  and  preservation  of 
forest  and  recreation  areas. 

Already,  Important  changes  have  been 
made  in  how  we  obtain  and  disseminate 
information.  The  experimental  meteoro- 
logical satellite  has  become  an  opera- 
tional system  of  environmental  satellites. 
We  now  have  the  world's  largest  and  most 
modern  oceanographic  research  and  sur- 
vey vessel.  A  National  Earthquake  Infor- 
mation Center  has  become  operational.  A 
continuous  radio  transmission  network 
along  much  of  coastal  America  has  been 
connected  to  report  oceanographic  and 
meteorological  conditions.  The  natural 
disaster  warning  system  is  supplying 
hurricane,  tornado,  and  other  hazardous 
storm  conditions  to  all  people.  The  world 
weather  program  will  offer  all  nations  the 
kind  of  environment  information  needed 
to  bring  man  and  his  world  into  har- 
mony. 

President  Johnson's  emphasis  on  find- 
ing means  to  improve  the  economic  and 
natural  environment  of  Americans  has 
brought  definite  progress  in  the  last  few 
years  and  promises  to  produce  far  more 
in  the  near  future. 


TREBLE  DAMAGE  DEDUCTIONS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  90th 
Congress  is  coming  to  a  close  without  ac- 
tion on  what  I  consider  to  be  a  signifi- 
cant measure  to  save  taxpayer  and  con- 
sumer dollars — S.  2804. 

This  bill  would  have  closed  a  tax  loop- 
hole which  favors  the  corporate  anti- 
trust law  violator.  In  doing  so.  it  would 
have  added  weight  to  the  clout  of  private 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws — in- 
suring competition  and  presumably  low- 
ering prices. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  much  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  those  in  this  Chamber  that 
it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  in  enact- 
ing antitrust  laws  that  private  suits  were 
to  be  a  major  factor  in  their  enforcement. 
This  purpose  has  been  underlined  re- 
peatedly by  the  courts. 

In  July  1964.  in  the  wake  of  the  elec- 
trical price  conspiracy  cases,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ser\'ice  severely  weakened  the 
impact  of  private  treble  damage  anti- 
trust suits  as  a  deterrent  to  antitrust  law- 
breaking.  It  did  this  by  ruling  damages 
could  be  deducted  as  ordinai-y  and  neces- 
sary business  expenses  by  the  corp>ora- 
tlons  found  guilty  of  antitrust  violations. 

This  was  a  complete  flip  flop  from  what 
had  been  generally  accepted  as  the  IRS 
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position.  And  it  has  saved  two  corpora- 
tions— Westlnghouse  and  General  EHec- 
tric — approximately  $175  million. 

The  Department  of  Justice  in  1960  ob- 
tained indictments  charging  price-fixing 
conspiracies  among  many  electrical 
equipment  manufacturers. 

As  an  aftermath  of  the  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, approximately  1.800  suits  for 
treble  damages  were  brought  against  the 
defendants  in  criminal  cases  by  power 
companies.  State  and  municipal  govern- 
ments, and  other  victims  of  price  fixing. 

General  Electric  Co..  the  largest,  had 
1.783  cases  brought  against  it  by  572 
plaintiffs.  The  second  largest  manufac- 
turer. Westlnghouse  Electric,  was  sued 
in  1,775  cases. 

Most  of  those  suits  did  not  name  the 
total  amount  of  actual  damages  claimed. 
Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the  real 
damages  resulting  from  the  criminal  ac- 
tivity of  the  corporations.  But,  as  in  the 
settlement  of  most  damage  suits,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  damages  paid 
were  less  than  those  actually  suffered. 

General  Electric  and  Westlnghouse 
have  now  settled  all  claims  through 
ni  jotiation  or  lawsuits. 

GE  paid  $227,057,000  and  Westlng- 
house. $126  million — for  a  total  of  $353.- 
057,000. 

The  impact  of  those  settlements,  by 
IRS  ruling,  has  virtually  been  cut  in  half 
because  of  the  tax  break  the  corpora- 
tions received. 

This  tax  break  for  illegal  activity  is  a 
break  we  do  not  give  the  man  who  gets 
a  traffic  ticket  and  there  is  as  little  justi- 
fication, to  my  mind,  in  giving  it  to  cor- 
porate law  violators. 

I  raise  this  issue  today  merely  because 
I  want  to  serve  notice  that  I  have  not 
given  up  in  what  is  now  a  4-year-old 
battle  to  overturn  the  IRS  ruling. 

On  the  contrary,  my  determination  is 
at  an  alltlme  high — for  the  recent  in- 
dictment of  drug  manufacturers  for 
price  fixing  of  antibiotics  may  be  plung- 
ing us  into  the  biggest  treble  damage 
suits  in  history. 

It  would  be  scandalous  if  the  taxpay- 
ers are  once  more  called  upon  to  under- 
write Illegal  activity  of  this  magnitude. 
Hopefully,  when  we  return  next  January 
some  of  the  Members  of  this  body  that 
have  been  assiduously  attacking  domestic 
programs  in  order  to  save  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  will  be  eager  to  join  in  the 
fight  to  stop  corporate  law  violators 
from  getting  tax  benefits  as  a  result  of 
their  illegal  activities.  That,  it  seems  to 
me.  Is  a  route  that  will  supply  the  great- 
er benefits  to  our  Nation. 


F-111    COSTS   AND   DEFECTS   DRAW 
FIRE  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  attached 
article,  "F-lll  Costs  and  Defects  Draw 
Fire  in  Australia,"  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

P-lll  Costs  and  Defects  Draw  Fire  in 
Australia — Gorton  Embarrassed  bt  Delat 
IN  Deliveries.  Which  Critics  Sat  Cattses 
Defense  Gap 

Sydney.  Australia,  October  8. — The  latest 
crashes  and  disclosures  of  defects  In  the  P-111 


have  combined  with  price  Increases  to  make 
the  swing-wing  Jet  a  major  political  embar- 
rassment for  the  Australian  government. 

Australia  has  24  P-H1C  aircraft  on  order, 
to  form  the  strllce  reconnaissance  component 
of  the  Royal  Australian  Air  Force. 

In  the  United  States  yesterday,  Senator 
Stuart  Symington,  Democrat  of  Missouri,  said 
that  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
canceling  the  American  Air  Force's  entire 
P-111  program. 

The  Government  of  Prime  Minister  John 
Gorton,  facing  attacks  In  Parliament  and  In 
the  press  In  recent  weeks,  has  disclosed  fresh 
details  surrounding  the  open-end  purchase 
contract. 

Major  criticism  has  been  that  delays  In 
delivery  caused  by  the  need  to  check  out  de- 
fects In  the  plane  have  left  a  gap  In  Aus- 
tralia's air  defenses. 

inherited  problem 

Mr.  Gorton's  Government  Inherited  the 
P-111  controversy  from  the  Government  of 
Sir  Robert  Menzles.  which  placed  the  order 
In  1963  as  part  of  a  defense  buUd-up  forced 
on  Australia  by  the  Indonesian-Malaysian 
confrontation  crisis.  The  estimated  cost  for 
all  24  planes  ordered  by  Australia  was  S125- 
mllllon  In  1963.  At  that  time,  critics  said  that 
the  order  was  too  hurried  and  had  been  made 
for  maximum  effect  at  elections. 

Since  then  major  criticism  has  concerned 
the  haste  with  which  the  order  was  placed 
and  the  Increases  in  the  cost  of  the  aircraft. 
The  decision  of  the  Menzles  Government  not 
to  accept  a  United  States  offer  of  a  loan  of 
B-47  bombers  as  an  Interim  replacement  for 
Australia's  Canberra  Jet  bombers  also  has 
been  criticized.  Deliveries  of  the  F-llls  are 
now  18  months  behind  schedule,  and  the 
Royal  Australian  Air  Force  has  had  to  ex- 
tend Its  use  of  Its  1950  model  Jets. 

The  Australian  Defense  Minister.  Allen  Fair- 
hall,  took  delivery  of  Australia's  first  P-lllC 
.It  General  Dynamics'  plant  In  Fort  Worth. 
Tex.,  Sept.  4.  The  aircraft  Is  a  modified  ver- 
sion of  the  F-lllA  used  by  the  United  States 
Air  Force.  The  P-lllC  has  shorter  wings  and 
a  stronger  undercarriage  to  meet  Australian 
requirements. 

training  stopped 

Since  Sept.  4  there  have  been  two  crashes 
of  P-llls — an  P-lllA  at  Nellis  Air  Force  Base 
in  Nevada  and  an  F-lllB  off  the  California 
coast — leading  to  their  grounding.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  a  metal  fatigue  fault  was 
found  In  the  frame  on  which  the  wings  pivot. 
The  crashes  brought  to  11  the  number  of 
such  accidents  since  the  planes  began  fiylng. 
Three  of  the  crashes  were  in  the  Thailand- 
Vietnam  area. 

Mr.  Palrhall  was  forced  to  announce  that 
Australia  was  accepting  no  more  aircraft  un- 
til they  had  been  completely  cleared.  The 
training  of  Australian  crews  at  the  Nellis 
base  has  t>een  disrupted,  and  no  firm  delivery 
date  for  the  planes  has  been  set.  The  Aus- 
tralian Government  has  sent  metal-fatigue 
experts  to  help  Royal  Australian  Air  Force 
technical  staff  In  the  United  States  assess 
the  latest  faults. 

Two  weeks  ago,  Prime  Minister  Gorton  was 
forced  by  the  disquiet  In  public  and  Parlia- 
ment over  the  F-lll  affair  to  Introduce  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  documents 
dealing  with  the  ordering  of  the  aircraft  and 
later  Increases  in  the  price  of  the  planes. 
They  showed  that  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment had  hurriedly  decided  to  buy  the  air- 
craft, then  known  as  the  TFX,  without  set- 
ting a  price  celling. 

The  price  was  not  set  until  three  years 
later,  when  a  British  contract  to  buy  F-lll's 
was  drawn  up — $5.95-milllon  for  each  plane. 
increase  in  costs 

The  latest  United  States  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  all  24  planes  Including  spares  and 
ground  equipment,  is  $294,63-mllllon,  which 
Is  about  one  quarter  of  Australia's  entire  de- 
fense budget  for  1968-69. 


However,  there  Is  still  no  celling  price  on 
the  aircraft  and  there  is  no  way  Australia  can 
cancel  the  contract  without  payment  of  a 
penalty  of  at>out  $200-mllllon. 

The  major  cause  of  the  price  Increase  was 
the  cancellation  of  the  British  F-lll  pur- 
chase last  January,  which  Increases  the  unit 
price  on  remaining  orders. 

The  Government  defends  the  open-end 
purchase  contract  as  necessary  in  cases  where 
aircraft  are  still  on  the  drawing  board  and 
costs  are  not  definable. 

Labor  party  criticism  had  been  directed  at 
financial  arrangements  of  the  purchase 
rather  than  the  aircraft's  capabilities.  In 
Parliamentary  debate  which  led  to  Introduc- 
tion of  the  contract  documents  the  opposi- 
tion leader  In  the  Senate.  Lionel  Murphy 
said:  "We  entered  the  arrangement  without 
adequate  financial  protection  by  arrange- 
ments that  were  so  unbusinesslike  as  to  at- 
tract the  incredulity  of  United  States  Sena- 
tors who  were  investigating  the  matter." 


AMERICAN  LABOR  AND  THE  JOHN- 
SON ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
a  basic  faith  in  the  improvab^lity  of 
man's  condition  has  marked  the  Ameri- 
can theory  of  government  since  its  in- 
ception 192  years  ago.  It  has  given  us  a 
lofty  goal  to  strive  for.  But  there  have 
been  periods  in  our  history  when  that 
faith  has  been  severely  challenged.  Two 
of  these  periods  occurred  during  tjtie  de- 
pression of  the  1930's.  and  again  in  the 
early  1960's. 

During  the  1930's.  Americans  reeled 
under  the  weight  of  a  depression  which 
left  no  segment  of  the  economy  un- 
touched. Unable  to  help  themselves,  the 
American  people  reached  a  new  low  in 
confidence.  But  the  Government,  under 
the  leadership  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
I'esponded  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Economically,  America  of  the  1960's 
is  far  different  from  America  of  the 
1930's. 

Yet  today  a  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion exists  without  hope,  a  segment 
whose  condition  closely  parallels  that  of 
many  Americans  during  the  depression 
years.  Most  are  incapable  of  helping 
themselves.  They  are  the  poor  and  de- 
prived, of  our  ghettos  and  the  back  coun- 
try of  America.  They  were  the  forgotten 
Americans.  But  no  longer. 

For  the  millions  of  Americans  living 
in  poverty.  President  Lyndop  Johnson 
lias  offered  new  hope.  For  many,  it  is 
their  first  chance  at  hope.  For  others, 
it  is  their  last.  But  for  all.  the  chance 
exists,  and  on  a  scale  unmatched  in  the 
historj'  of  mankind. 

When  the  Johnson  administration 
took  office.  3.8  million  Americans  were 
unemployed.  Long-term  unemployment 
stood  at  half  a  million.  For  the  Negro, 
the  situation  was  especially  grave.  Some 
812.000  Negroes  were  jobless.  While 
America's  young  people  between  16  and 
21  faced  a  13-percent  unemployment 
rate,  Negro  youth  of  that  same  age  faced 
a  staggering  23.9-percent  jobless  rate. 
Millions  of  Americans  lacked  the  train- 
ing necessary  either  to  obtain  employ- 
ment or  to  advance  once  they  had  a  job. 
Millions  lacked  the  basic  education  re- 
quired for  even  the  minimimi  amount  of 
hope. 

What  have  the  past  4  years  meant  for 
these  people?  What  have  the  past  4  years 
meant  In  helping  bring  this  Nation  to 
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a  point  of  unprecedented  social  and  eco- 
nomic prosperity? 

The  answer  lies  In  an  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act,  a  Civil  Rights  Act.  a  re- 
alinement  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act.  an  Increase  in 
the  Federal  minimum  wage  and  in  the 
number  of  those  covered  by  that  wage, 
a  model  cities  program,  a  concentrated 
employment  program,  a  work  incentive 
program,  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act.  the  JOBS  program,  and 
two  Executive  Orders.  Nos.  11246  and 
11422. 

But  these  are  mere  tltlee  of  programs 
and  legislation.  How  have  they  worked 
toward  the  betterment  of  America's 
workers?  What  do  they  mean  for  the 
individual? 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
was  a  landmark  piece  of  legislation.  It 
was  a  landmark  because  it  recognized 
the  fact  that  "although  the  economic 
well-being  and  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  have  progressed  to  a  level  sur- 
passing any  achieved  In  world  history, 
and  although  these  benefits  are  widely 
shared  throughout  the  Nation,  poverty 
continues  to  be  the  lot  of  a  substantial 
number  of  our  people." 

It  therefore  created  the  Job  Corps,  and 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Amend- 
ments to  that  act  in  1966  created  other 
needed  programs,  including  New  Careers. 
Special  Impact,  and  Operation  Main- 
stream. 

By  mid- 1968,  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  had  provided  1.400.000  job  oppor- 
timltles;  New  Careers.  10.700  job  oppor- 
tunities: Special  Impact.  14.000;  and  Op- 
eration Mainstream  15.000.  The  Job 
Corps  had  enrolled  some  161.000  young 
men  and  women. 

Many  of  America's  underprivileged, 
however,  were  suffering  not  from  a  lack 
of  adequate  training.  They  were  suffer- 
ing from  the  malady  of  discrimination, 
because  of  their  color,  their  national 
origin,  or  their  sex. 

For  these  citizens,  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  assured  equal  opportimlty.  That 
act  was  followed  in  1965  by  Executive 
Order  No.  11246,  which  reaffirmed  the 
policy  of  nondiscrimination  In  Federal 
Government  employment,  and  in  employ- 
ment under  Government  contract. 

For  those  Americans  suffering  from  in- 
adequate skill  training,  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
provided  the  foundation  for  an  answer. 
Yet  at  the  time  of  its  inception,  that  act 
had  been  geared  primarily  to  the  prob- 
lems of  technological  displacement, 
which  had  been  of  the  uppermost  con- 
cern. By  1966.  however,  it  was  apparent 
that  a  changing  manpower  situation 
necessitated  a  redirection  of  that  act. 

In  a  major  reevaluatlon  of  the  MDTA 
progrsun,  it  was  decided  that  the  bulk 
of  the  training  effort  would  be  directed  to 
reclaiming  the  hard-core  unemployed. 
Special  groups  with  the  greatest  employ- 
ment difficulties  were  identified:  cul- 
turally impoverished  and  poorly  edu- 
cated youths,  the  luiemployed  of  middle 
age  or  older,  minority  groups,  persons 
with  low  educational  achievements,  the 
long-term  unemployed,  and  the  rural 
poor. 


By  mid- 1968,  over  1  million  of  these 
Americans  had  been  enrolled  In  man- 
power programs. 

For  those  million  Americans  working 
without  adequate  wage  protection  In 
hospitals,  nursing  homes,  schools,  laun- 
dries, drycleaners.  large  hotels,  motels, 
restaurants,  and  farms,  coverage  under 
the  Federal  minimum  wage  was  pro- 
vided in  1966.  Almost  10  million  workers 
were  added  that  year,  bringing  to  43  mil- 
lion the  number  now  covered  under  the 
statute.  The  minimum  wage  was  in* 
creased  In  1966.  with  another  increase 
coming  in  1968. 

In  1966,  the  Nation's  first  effort  to  at- 
tack urban  blight  on  a  massive  scale  and 
renovate  entire  neighborhoods  was  in- 
augurated with  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram Today,  planning  grants  under 
the  model  cities  program  Include  a  man- 
power program  offering  new  hope  to 
residents  of  inner  city  slums. 

The  early  1960's  convinced  us  that 
those  Americans  most  in  need  of  help 
were  often  not  reached  at  all. 

Thus,  one  of  the  most  ambitious  at- 
tempts to  reach  these  people  was  Ini- 
tiated In  1967.  It  brought  together  exist- 
ing manpower  programs  into  a  unified 
effort  to  find,  train,  and  place  the  hard- 
core unemployed. 

Last  year,  a  new  program  was  begun 
to  help  the  Nation's  welfare  recipients 
move  into  work-experience  or  training 
programs.  Today  that  program  is  serv- 
ing 32,000  welfare  clients. 

For  the  older  worker,  age  often  means 
the  difference  between  acceptance  or 
rejection  In  employment.  The  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  was 
passed  in  1967  to  help  give  older  workers 
a  chance  on  the  basis  of  ability,  not  age. 

Responding  to  a  request  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  several  prominent  busi- 
ness executives  this  year  formed  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  to 
spearhead  the  Job  OpportuiUties  in  the 
Business  Sector  iJOBS"  program.  The 
goal  of  the  effort:  to  place  100.000  hard- 
core unemployed  by  the  end  of  1968, 
500.000  by  mid-1971  or  earlier.  By  mld- 
1968.  some  165.000  job  pledges  had  been 
received,  a  gratifying  response. 

To  improve  the  coordination  of  the 
$2.1  billion  Federal  manpower  effort, 
and  to  give  local  areas  a  more  active  role 
in  molding  that  effort  to  meet  their  com- 
munity needs.  President  Johnson  in  1968 
signed  an  executive  order  strengthening 
the  Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Plan- 
ning System. 

What  have  all  these  actions  meant  to 
the  American  worker? 

During  the  last  4  years.  6,684.000 
more  Americans  have  found  jobs.  Un- 
employment has  dropped  by  some  666.- 
800.  Long-term  unemployment  is  down 
55  percent.  Nearly  1  million  Negroes 
found  new  jobs.  The  Negro  unemploy- 
ment rate  dropped  30  percent.  Average 
hourly  earnings  In  manufacturing  In- 
creased 18.6  percent.  Real,  spendable 
weekly  earnings  are  up. 

What  this  Nation  has  accomplished 
for  our  workers  within  the  past  4 
years  is  monumental.  And,  In  many 
ways,  the  progress  could  well  be  called 
a  monument  to  the  efforts  of  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  H. 
CROOKER,  JR. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  most  informative  addres,s 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  John  H. 
Crooker,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  before  the  opening  session 
of  the  38th  World  Travel  Congress  of  the 
American  Society  of  Travel  Agents  in  San 
Juan.  September  16. 

More  than  3.000  representatives  of  the 
many  industries  involved  in  travel  and 
touiisni  heard  an  excellent  exposition  of 
the  functions  of  the  CAB  in  developing 
a  strong  air  transportation  industry  as 
an  incentive  to  the  growth  of  travel  and 
tourism. 

Chairman  Crooker  discussed  in  detail 
the  intenelationship  of  the  CAB.  the  air 
carriers  and  the  travel  agents  and  the 
need  for  understanding  and  cooperation 
if  travel  and  tourism  are  to  attain  their 
pi'ojected  potential. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mi- 
Crookers  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addie.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recof.j. 
as  follows: 

.\DDRESS  BT  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  H.  CROOKFR. 

Jr.,   Chairman  or  the  Civil  Aeronautics 

Board,  Before  the  38th  American  Society 

OF    Travel    Agents,    Inc..    World    Travel 

Congress.  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico.  Monday. 

September  16.  1968 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  here  in  San 
Juan  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  not  the  least 
important  of  which  is  the  very  selfish  reason 
on  my  part  that,  of  the  two  words  "travel 
agent,"  the  word  "travel"  has  a  very  signifi- 
cant impact  on  my  dally  business  life. 

Of  course,  the  type  of  travel  which  con- 
cerns me  almost  exclusively  Is  air  travel.  But 
we  try  not  to  be  narrow-minded  at  the  CAB 
We  realize  that  occasionally  you  Impartial 
travel  agents  still  faithfully  book  passage  on 
the  Santa  Fe  Super  Chief,  and  the  Lurllne 

Even  so.  the  years  have  drawn  the  trn\el 
agents,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  nation,  to  :i 
greater  identity  of  Interest  with  those  of  us 
involved  In  air  transportation.  I  dare  siy  that 
as  recently  as  fifteen  years  ago.  your  gross 
transportation  sales  were  weighted  heavily  In 
favor  of  surface  modes.  Now  this  situation 
has  completely  reversed  itself  and  air  trans- 
portation must  comprise  over  75  percent  of 
your  transportation  sales. 

So  this  makes  air  transportation  vitally 
Important  to  you.  Air  traffic  has  been  In- 
creasing at  a  rate  of  almost  20  percent  per 
year  in  recent  years  and  no  contrary  trend  is 
predicted  In  the  years  Immediately  ahe.id. 
The  U.S.  certificated  route  carriers  (generate 
in  the  neighborhood  of  100  billion  revenue 
passenger  miles  annually  now.  so  you  can 
compute  roughly  the  tremendous  size  ot  each 
probable  annual  Increase. 

Impressive  aa  these  statistics  are.  I  must 
confess  that  the  travel  agents'  statistics  nre. 
In  many  ways,  even  more  amazing  than  the 
air  carriers'  data.  For  example,  the  number  of 
agent  locations  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada  approved  by  the  ATC  increased 
about  300  percent  in  the  dozen  years  ending 
In  1966:  and  there  are  now  approximately 
three  times  more  of  such  agency  locations 
than  there  are  airline  ticketing  facilities  ( In- 
cluding downtown  and  airport  facilities). 

Puithermore.  almost  all  of  the  airline  fa- 
cilities are  located  In  downtown  areas  of 
large  cities  or  at  airports,  whereas  some  48 
percent  of  the  agency  locations  are  in  the 
suburbs  or  non-metropolitan  areas  so  as  to 
serve  a  need  which  the  airlines  do  not  serve 
directly. 
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with  travel  agents  booking  (according  to 
our  latest  figures)  about  32  percent  of  the 
total  domestic  air  travel  market,  and  60  per- 
cent of  the  pleasure  trips,  and  with  the  U.S. 
certificated  carriers  now  doing  more  than  $5 
billion  per  year  business,  these  statistics  es- 
tablish beyond  a  doubt  that  not  only  Is  air 
transportation  Important  to  you,  but  you  are 
important  to  air  transportation.  We  at  the 
CAB  have  {for  the  public)  a  pecuniary  In- 
terest In  your  .ictlvltles;  and  we  deem  It  a 
benefit  to  the  public  for  our  Board  to  foster 
that  Interest. 

Most  of  you  know  (though  a  few  of  you 
may  not  know)  the  legal  basis  for  our  par- 
ticipation— slight  though  It  may  be — In  your 
affairs.  The  CAB  has  no  direct  Jurisdiction 
to  regulate  travel  agents,  other  than  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
which  gives  the  Board  authority  to  look  into 
unfair  or  deceptive  practices  or  unfair  meth- 
ods of  competition.  However,  we  do  exercise 
a  measure  of  indirect  Jurisdiction. 

The  domestic  and  international  airlines 
tlirough  their  respective  trade  associations — 
the  Air  Traffic  Conference  of  America  and  the 
International  Air  Transport  Association — 
have,  over  the  years,  developed  comprehen- 
sive rules  to  govern  agency  relationships. 
These  rules,  since  they  are  embodied  In 
agreements  between  the  airlines  and  since 
they  affect  air  transportation,  must  be  filed 
with  the  CAB.  They  are  subject  to  approval 
or  disapproval  by  the  CAB,  as  we  believe  the 
public  interest  dictates. 

The  initial  rules  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment and  retention  of  the  agents  by  the 
domestic  carriers  were  adopted  In  1940.  How- 
ever, World  War  II  Intervened,  and  the 
agency  program  did  not  get  Into  full  swing 
until  after  the  war. 

During  the  postwar  years,  the  basic  tenets 
of  the  relationship  between  the  agents  and 
the  carriers  crystallzed.  The  domestic  airlines 
Incorporated  in  their  agency  program,  a 
number  of  restraints  governing  entry  into 
the  travel  agency  bvislness  on  behalf  of  the 
airlines. 

These  restraints  Included  such  matters  as 
a  requirement  that  an  agent  have  the  spon- 
sorship of  an  airline  or  airlines  and  a  require- 
ment that  a  showing  be  made  as  to  the  need 
for  the  agent's  services  In  a  particular  area. 

Rules  pertaining  to  suspension  or  cancella- 
tion were  adopted,  but  they  were  ambiguous 
and  there  was  no  provision  for  review  of  the 
rejection  of  a  particular  agent. 

During  1947.  the  international  carriers 
(through  I  AT  A)  adopted  an  agency  program 
which  was  patterned  closely  after  the  domes- 
tic carriers'  program. 

Two  CAB  proceedings  were  instituted  In 
the  1950's  in  an  attempt  to  remedy  the  in- 
herent faults  in  the  agency  program.  One 
dealt  with  domestic  matters — the  ATC 
Agency  Resolution  Investigation— and  the 
other  dealt  with  international  matters — the 
lATA  Agency  Resolution  Investigation.  In 
these  cases,  the  carriers  were  required  to  de- 
lete the  sponsorship  and  need  provisions. 

The  need  and  sponsorship  requirements 
were  found  to  be  contrary  to  the  public  In- 
terest Their  effect  was  to  prevent  qualified 
applicants  from  becoming  travel  agents. 
Moreover,  the  philosophy  Inherent  In  the 
provisions  was.  in  the  Board's  Judgment,  in 
conflict  with  the  spirit  and  purposes  of  the 
antitrust  laws;  and  it  was  also  contrary  to 
the  prevailing  situation  In  our  economy. 

The  carriers  were  also  required,  by  the 
CAB  order,  to  establish  procedures  for  recor- 
dation and  notification  of  reasons  for  dis- 
approving applicants  or  agents;  to  provide 
rebuttal  opportunity  to  agents  reviewed  for 
violation  or  other  charges;  and,  among  other 
things,  to  provide  for  the  arbitration  of  con- 
flicts between  the  agent  and  his  principals. 
The  vehicle  for  accomplishing  these  actions 
again  was  the  Board's  authority  to  approve 
agreements  and  to  condition  such  approval 
on  Inclusion  of  appropriate  provisions. 


During  the  early  1960's.  the  ATC  agency 
procedures  and  regulations  were  refined; 
more  specific  standards  dealing  with  agent 
qualification  were  adopted  and  approved. 
Other  very  significant  actions  were  taken 
which  greatly  improved  the  travel  agent's 
lot. 

In  1964.  the  CAB  approved  an  Important 
agreement  among  the  domestic  airlines.  This 
involved  agents  utilizing  a  standard  ticket 
form  and  remitting  funds  owed  to  the  air 
carriers  to  a  designated  bank  area  instead  of 
to  the  individual  carriers. 

The  same  year  (as  a  means  of  expediting 
the  processing  of  new  agency  applications) 
the  ATC  members  adopted,  and  the  CAB 
approved,  a  procedural  innovation  whereby 
the  function  of  review  and  approval  of 
agents  was  transferred  from  the  ATC  agency 
committee,  which  met  only  twice  a  year,  to 
the  ATC's  executive  secretary  who  (subject 
to  certain  conditions)  had  the  power  of  ap- 
proval at  any  time.  The  domestic  carriers 
also  adopted  a  bonding  program  which  was 
designed  to  eliminate  an  agent's  having  to 
maintain  a  trust  account  and  to  present 
evidence  of  a  satisfactory  credit  standing. 
These  programs  were  also  approved  by  the 
Board. 

The  mld-1960's  also  brought  the  so-called 
"in-plant"  dispute  to  a  head.  The  ATC  asked 
the  CAB  to  approve  an  agreement  which 
would  have  precluded  travel  agents  from 
engaging  in  their  prior  practice  of  having 
representatives  on  the  premises  of  a  jom- 
merclal  customer  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
air  transportation.  The  Board  found  that 
agents  should  not  be  prohibited  from  having 
In-plant  representation.  By  the  same  token, 
however,  the  Board  did  require  that  such  rep- 
resentation should  be  carried  on  within  the 
framework  of  certain  uniform  procedures, 
the  details  of  which  we  need  not  now  re- 
view. In  short,  agents  were  permitted  to 
establish  branch  offices  on  the  premises  of 
commercial   clients. 

The  ATC  sought  a  substantial  revision  of 
the  then  existing  structure  of  commissions; 
and  (as  you  know)  the  commission  structure 
controversy,  for  in-plant  services,  as  well  as 
over-all,  is  still  a  hotly-contested  issue. 

One  other  action  by  the  Board  was  taken 
some  years  ago:  The  international  air  car- 
riers have  been  permitted  to  grant  free  or 
reduced-rate  transportation  to  agents  for  the 
purpose  of  familiarization  with  the  prod- 
uct they  sell.  And  a  couple  of  years  ago,  the 
Board  ( in  re-examining  its  approval  of  the 
international  program)  granted  antitrust 
Immunity  to  U.S.  and  foreign  airlines,  as 
well  as  representatives  of  the  travel  agency 
industry,  to  engage  in  discussions  looking 
toward  agreement  on  a  program  which  would 
more  effectively  relate  the  grant  of  such 
transportation  to  the  business  \ntprests  of 
the  carriers  of  the  agents. 

The  outcome  of  this  authorization  has 
been  a  revised  and  more  equitable  inter- 
national program,  and  a  new  program  for 
domestic  travel  permitting  agents,  for  the 
first  time,  to  obtain  one  reduced-rate  pass 
per  year  for  each  qualified  employee, 

I  have  touched  on  most  of  the  specifics  of 
the  Board's  past  activities  with  regard  to 
travel  agents,  except  for  one  subject  which 
may  have  some  small  amount  of  interest 
for  you — money.  As  to  Owen  Wister  "eggs 
is  eggs,"  to  you  "money  Is  commissions." 
What  might  be  said  about  the  appropriate 
percentage  amount  of  the  commission? 

The  Issue  of  commissions  for  travel  agents 
can  t>e  broken  down  Into  three  aspects:  (1) 
how  much;  (2)  from  whom;  and  (3)  for 
what.  Let's  talk  a  little  bit  about  these,  in 
reverse  order. 

"For  what"  does  the  travel  agent  get  paid? 
What  does  he  do? 

A  travel  agent  Is  an  advisor;  a  promoter; 
an  arranger;  a  clerk;  a  fiscal  fiduciary;  a 
"foUow-up-er"  to  make  sure  that  nothing 
goes  wrong. 


As  an  advisor,  you  build  up  your  clientele 
by  honest,  impartial  advice  plus  hard  work, 
and  experience — to  a  measure,  as  does  a 
doctor,  a  lawyer,  a  stockbroker,  an  insurance 
agent,  or  an  architect. 

As  an  arranger,  (as  the  Music  Man  said) 
you  have   to  know  the  territory. 

While  the  more  modest  and  less  brash 
among  you  might  deny  that  you  also  occupy 
the  role  of  promoter.  It  Is  all  right  for  me 
to  allege  this  about  you.  I  want  to  stress 
the  very  wholesome  aspects  of  your  promo- 
tional efforts.  Especially  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  there  are  beautiful  sights  to 
see  and  fascinating  places  to  visit,  sports  to 
enjoy,  physical  wonders  to  behold,  Historic 
and  revered  spots  and  monuments  to  observe, 
moments  to  relive  in  the  nation's  past,  and 
interesting  people  and  trades  to  study. 

The  President  has  organized  a  formal  Dis- 
cover America  j;>rogram  to  spur  the  Interest 
of  U.S.  citizen^  in  these  national  wonders, 
rather  than  In  foreign  travel.  Due  to  the 
personal  interest  of  such  high-ranking  of- 
ficials as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  as  well  as 
others  in  government  and  private  life  the 
program  has  been  a  great  success.  They  are 
to  be  commended. 

you  travel  agents  have  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  program  also.  I  commend 
you  as  well  and  ask  you  to  continue  your 
good  work. 

At  present,  the  CAB,  and  indeed  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  general,  is  acutely  con- 
scious of  our  balance-of-payments  problems. 
Because  of  concentrated  effort  by  government 
and  private  industry,  things  appear  more  fa- 
vorable now  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  But 
the  problem  still  exists;  and  we  Intend,  in  the 
year  ahead,  to  focus  more  of  our  attention 
on  travel  within  the  polygon  described  by 
San  Juan  to  Bar  Harbor  to  Anchorage  to 
Diamond  Head. 

We  know  that  there  will  also  be  foreign 
travel,  but  we  naturally  urge  travel  agents — 
wherever  possible — to  sell  U.S.  citizens  on  the 
Wonders  of  the  United  States,  and  to  give 
primary  attention  (in  k>ooking  international 
traffic)  to  inbound  travel. 

We  are  now  in  a  period  of  headlong  tech- 
nological advancement.  More  consumer  goods 
can  be  purchased  with  the  wages  acquired 
from  fewer  hours  of  labor.  Shorter  work 
weeks  mean  more  leisure  time.  This,  coupled 
with  more  surplus  Income,  means  more  pleas- 
ure travel. 

The  statlstlcl.\ns  tell  us  that  our  popula- 
tion has  been  increasing  at  a  rate  of  one  and 
one-half  p>ercent  per  year  over  the  past  dec- 
ade. Our  Gross  National  Product  has  in- 
creased at  a  rate  of  four  percent  per  year  over 
the  same  period  of  time.  Air  traffic  (in  terms 
of  revenue  ton  miles)  has  been  increasing  at 
a  rate  of  almost  15  percent, — ten  times  the 
rate  of  population  increase  and  almost  four 
times  faster  than  the  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct. All  of  this  adds  up  to  a  great  potential 
for  the  alert,  resourceful,  knowledgeable 
travel  agent. 

For  whom  does  the  travel  agent  perform 
his  services,  though;  and  who  should  pay 
him?  Well,  he  certainly  performs  for  the 
public;  but  the  primary  pecuniary  benefi- 
ciaries are  those  whose  services  he  sells — the 
bus  and  steamship  companies,  the  hotels  and 
resorts,  the  sightseeing  companies,  and  of 
course  the  air  carriers. 

The  relationship  between  an  agent  and  his 
principal  is  a  personal,  contractual  one.  So 
should  be  the  relationship  between  the  travel 
agent  and  his  air  carrier  principal. 

The  carriers  should  generally  have  the  dis- 
cretion to  determine  how  many  agents  they 
will  authorize  and  who  they  will  be.  and  the 
Board  should  Interfere,  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
only  where  review  of  the  carriers'  actions  in- 
dicate that  such  actions  are  adverse  to  the 
public  interest  In  short,  I  don't  foresee  direct 
regulation  or  licensing  of  agents  by  the  CAB. 

As  to  direct  regulation  of  travel  agents  by 
the  Board,  I  know  some  of  the  arguments  In 
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favor  of  It,  but  I  don't  think  an  Immediate 
problem  of  tremendous  slgnlflcance  exists. 

Furthermore,  recent  event*  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve that  you  are  learning  to  settle  your  own 
family  disputes  with  the  ATC  and  Its  member 
carriers  Tour  dialogue  meetings  with  the 
carriers  are  particularly  encouraging 

Now  we  come  down  to  the  commission 
question  which  probably  concerns  you  more 
than  any  other — "how  much."  In  19M,  the 
agents  and  the  carriers,  in  response  to 
prompting  by  the  CAB.  undertook  a  Joint 
study  of  travel  agent  costs  I  understand  that 
the  results  of  the  cost  study  will  be  available 
around  the  end  of  thU  year.  This  should  pre- 
sent a  sound  basis  for  a  solution  to  the  com- 
mission problems  which  have  plagued  your 
Industry  for  many  years  It  should  permit  you 
to  reconcile  the  distinctions  between  (though 
certainly  not  necessarily  to  abolish  a  dispar- 
ity between)  domestic  and  International 
commission  rates. 

To  the  extent  that  you  write  tlckete  for 
an  airline,  you  perform  a  valuable  service 
for  It:  and  you  should  be  paid.  I  assume 
that  the  cost  study  will  present  a  means  for 
determining  the  "value"  of  such  service 
under  UATP.  If  It  does.  It  seems  to  me  that 
It  will  be  difficult  for  the  carriers  to  refuse 
to  pay  you  deserved  compensation. 

"Let  me'  say  a  few  words  of  praise  for  the 
new  atmosphere  of  cooperation  which  has 
recently  permeated  the  agents — ATC  carrier 
relations.  Admirably,  Ixsth  the  agents  and 
the  ATC  carriers  have  taken  long  strides 
toward  solution  of  their  own  problems,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  direct  CAB  Intervention. 

Tou  are  to  be  commended  for  the  Joint 
study  of  agency  costs,  and  for  the  periodic 
dialogue  meetings  in  which  you  are  now 
engaged.  Your  dialogue  meetings  with  the 
ATC  carriers  are  well  suited  to  eliminating 
the  misunderstandings  and  communication 
problems  which  were  mainly  responsible  for 
the  past  difficulties.  The  usefulness  of  the 
dialogue  sessions  with  the  domestic  carriers 
suggests  to  me  that  similar  meetings  with 
the  lATA  carriers  might  prove  to  be  bene- 
flclal  and  should  be  explored. 

Prom  the  dialogue  meetings  can  come 
solutions  to  most  of  the  major  problems  con- 
fronting yoa  today — such  problems  as  the 
commiMlon  structure:  the  overall  revision 
of  the  ATC's  agency  resolutions;  the  devel- 
opment of  a  revised  program  for  sales  report- 
ing by  agents  under  the  ATC  Area  Settle- 
ment Plan;  resolution  of  the  difficulties 
posed  by  the  current  bonding  program:  the 
development  of  new  credit  standards  appli- 
cable to  travel  agents:  and  the  acquisition 
and  integration  Into  agency  operations  of 
automated  electronic  reservation  systems. 

With  regard  to  this  latter  matter,  the 
Board  has  been  receiving  some  correspond- 
ence from  the  agents  as  well  as  from  others. 
We  have  also  been  briefed  by  airlines  and 
manufacturers  on  the  technical  operating 
characteristics  of  the  systems.  Moreover,  I 
have  noticed  considerable  discussion  of  the 
problems  In  the  trade  press. 

Let  me  say  that  I  believe  automated  re- 
servation systems  are  here  to  stay.  Some 
carriers  are  already  automated:  others  are 
rapidly  proceeding  down  that  road.  I  be- 
lieve that  automated  reservations  as  well  as 
automation  of  other  facets  of  the  carriers' 
operations  are  absolutely  essential  If  the 
major  airlines  are  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
with  efficiency  the  exigencies  which  are  Just 
over  the  horizon.  As  a  matter  of  course,  you 
win  be  Involved  In  theee  programs  You  can't 
avoid  It  As  the  man  says  In  the  Malt  Liquor 
ad.  you  may  find  It  to  be  "a  completely 
unique  experience." 

A  number  of  your  members  are  small,  with 
relatively  small  volume,  and  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  expend  great  sums  each  month  on 
a  lease  for  a  remote  station  for  a  computer- 
ized reservation  system.  I  understand  that 
ASTA  has  already  made  a  study  of  the  Atar 
System;  and  that  about  4,500  agents  would 


be  able  to  participate  In  the  program  If  the 
coat  were  t50  per  month,  but  only  1,600 
agents  could  participate  at  (100  per  month. 
The  carrlera  will  understand  the  slgnlflcance 
of  thU. 

Let  me  mention  hurriedly  some  other 
things  In  which  we  are  interested  these 
days,  which  certainly  will  have  an  Impact 
on  you. 

In  the  area  of  supplemental  carriers,  the 
topic  of  the  hour  Is  Inclusive  Tour  Charters. 
As  you  know,  the  Senate  and  the  House  have 
passed  bills  which  would  authorize  the  Board 
to  grant  IT  authority  to  the  supplemental 
carriers.  There  are  relatively  minor  differences 
In  the  two  bills.  While  I  would  prefer  the 
Senate  bill  ( for  reasous  which  are  too  tech- 
nical to  relate  here),  either  bill  would  be 
acceptable.  I  would  expect  that  we  will  have 
a  law  giving  us  this  power  before  the  end  of 
this  session  of  the  Congress. 

I  understand  that  the  lATA  carriers  are 
working  on  a  so-called  bulk-purchase  plan 
for  Transatlantic  air  transportation.  This 
kind  of  competition  means  more  travelers; 
more  travelers  means  more  business  for  the 
travel  agents. 

Competition  Is  a  watchword  In  other  CAB 
proceedings  involving  certificated  route  op- 
erations. Now  pending  are  competitive  serv- 
ice cases  Involving  Transatlantic  services. 
Transpacific  services.  South  American  and 
Caribbean  services,  and  Interstate  service  in 
virtually  every  part  of  the  United  States. 
In  most.  If  not  all.  of  these  cases,  the  appli- 
cants have  submitted  proposals  for  extensive 
new  service  at  lower  fares.  These  cases  will 
help  pave  the  way  to  entry  Into  the  era 
when  the  cost  of  traveling  on  an  airplane 
win  be  less  to  the  average  citizen,  than  It 
has  been  In  the  past.  But  there  Is  a  big  "//  ' 
In  this  statement. 

Additional  airline  service  to  the  most  pop- 
ular spots  Is  pKJSslble  only  If  the  planes  have 
a  place  to  land  and  to  take  off  without 
unreasonable  delay  Please  forgive  me  If  I 
make  a  statement  about  airport  congestion; 
I  don't  Intend  to  quote  congestion  statistics: 
i  only  want  to  mention  what  the  Board  Is 
trying  to  do  about  the  matter.  We  have 
authorized  the  carriers  to  hold  discussions 
among  themselves  relating  to  the  problems. 
Most  of  the  short  term  solutions  come  from 
souVces  such  as  the  PAA  and  local  airport 
operators.  Our  real  contribution  can  be  in 
the  long  range  solutions. 

One  big  reason  for  the  congestion  Is  the 
number  of  passengers  who  connect  at  major 
polnta  for  other  destinations.  We  have  sev- 
eral pending  cases  Involving  proposed  direct 
service,  for  these  passengers,  bypassing  major 
hubs  and  thereby  decreasing  traffic  through 
them. 

Another  aspect:  We  have  recently  author- 
ized service  to  satellite  airports  In  the  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  area,  and  we 
have  instituted  cases  Involving  other  satel- 
lite service. 

Inter-clty  commuter  traffic  Is  also  the 
source  of  congestion,  particularly  among  the 
large  cities  of  the  Northeast  corridor  such  as 
Washington,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadel- 
phia. If  many  passengers  can  be  kept  out  of 
the  major  airports,  and  delivered  to  close-in 
locations  (which  Is  where  they  want  to  go 
anyway),  the  congestion  picture  will  be 
greatly  Improved.  Now  In  progress  Is  our 
Northeast  Corridor  V  STOL  Case,  designed  to 
achieve  Just  that  result. 

By  no  means  does  this  enumeration  ex- 
haust the  field  of  the  Board's  activity  these 
days  In  regard  to  airports  and  airways  con- 
gestion. But  I  must  get  away  from  a  recita- 
tion of  our  work  and  achievements.  Indeed, 
this  was  to  be  a  keynote  for  you,  and  not  for 
the  Board. 

I  thought  It  would  be  appropriate  here  to 
announce  to  you  the  Board's  designation  of 
Mr  Howard  Peldman  as  the  Board's  liaison 
officer  with  the  travel  agent  Industry.  Mr. 
Peldman  is  now  the  Chief  of  the  Agreements 


Division  of  our  Bureau  of  Operating  Right 
the  organization  unit  which  has  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  travel  agent  matters.  He  is 
eminently  qualified  for  his  position,  having 
been  involved  In  matters  of  this  nature  since 
coming  to  the  Board  In  1958.  He  has  acted  as 
counsel  to  the  Agreements  Division  on  agency 
matters  and  he  was  the  Bureau  Counsel  in 
the  lATA  Agency  Investigation.  I'm  certain 
that  your  dealings  with  Mr.  Peldman  will  be 
productive. 


THE   JOHNSON   ADMINISTRATION 
AND  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
nothing  the  U.S.  Congress  does  that  is 
more  important  than  legislation  in  the 
field  of  national  security. 

Without  minimum  security,  we  would 
not  be  a  nation  at  all. 

Without  adequate  security,  we  would 
not  be  a  free  nation.  4 

Without  appropriate  security,  we  would 
not  be  the  leading  free  nation  of  the 
world. 

President  Johnson  has  proposed,  sup- 
ported, and  signed  a  greater  volume  of 
significant  legislation — in  every  conceiv- 
able area  of  both  foreign  and  domestic 
concern— than  any  Chief  Executive  in 
this  century. 

That  is  as  true  of  matters  dealing 
with  our  national  security  as  It  is  of 
other  areas. 

FYom  November  22.  1963,  through  Au- 
gust 1,  1968.  Lyndon  Johnson  has  signed 
no  less  than  189  bills  related  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

These  measures  have  ranged  over  a 
gigantic  spectrum  of  concern. 

This  period  has,  of  course,  seen  an 
acceleration  of  defense  activity  due  to 
our  commitments  in  Southeast  Asia. 

But  the  President  has  not  neglected 
other  security-related  issues. 

Take,  for  example,  his  continuing  con- 
cern with  the  defense  cost  reduction  pro- 
gram. 

In  an  era  of  necessarily  mounting  e.x- 
pendltures,  he  has  been  adamant  in  his 
insistence  that  the  war  on  waste  and  in- 
efficiency be  relentlessly  pursued.  And  it 
has  been  pursued  with  impressive  success. 

Prom  December  of  1963  through  fiscal 
year  1968,  the  Defense  Department  has 
realized  hard  savings  of  some  $13  billion 
through  its  cost  reduction  program.  So 
impressed  was  the  President  with  what 
had  been  achieved,  that  he  decided  to  ex- 
tend the  program  throughout  the  entire 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  September  of  1966,  he  issued  a  mem- 
orandum to  the  heads  of  all  agencies 
and  departments,  urging  them  to  'do 
better  '  in  their  efforts  to  reduce  costs 
in  the  fields  of  procurement,  transporta- 
tion, warehousing,  and  distribution  of 
property. 

The  following  year  the  President 
signed  an  Executive  order  establishing 
the  President's  Advisory  Council  on  Cost 
Reduction.  Among  other  very  carefully 
delineated  objectives,  the  Council  was  to: 
"Consult  with  leaders  in  business,  in- 
dustry, and  research  to  draw  on  their 
experience  in  achieving  cost  reductions 
and  to  invite  their  suggestions," 

The  Defense  Department — because  of 
the  importance  of  its  mission— has  to 
spend  the  largest  single  portion  of  the 
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Federal  budget.  But  the  President  in- 
sisted that  every  modern  managerial  tool 
be  used  to  the  full  In  the  Department  of 
Defense — not  merely  for  the  purposes  of 
saving  the  taxpayer's  money,  but  in 
order  to  hone  Government  efficiency  to  its 
sharpest  possible  edge. 

When  the  Department  of  Defense  de- 
veloped its  programlng-plannlng-budg- 
eting  system,  the  President  once  again 
utilized  DOD  experience  as  a  guide  to 
managerial  improvement  throughout  the 
executive  branch. 

So  successful  has  PPBS  been  that  it  is 
even  being  introduced  by  certain  foreign 
governments  into  their  internal  opera- 
tions. 

On  July  1  of  this  year,  there  was  a 
further  step  in  the  managerial  revolution 
that  the  President  has  urged  on  DOD.  A 
new  program  entitled  PRIME  69  was 
launched — after  careful  study  and  exper- 
iment. Both  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  were 
tapped  for  their  advice  and  assistance 
during  the  development  and  testing 
phases. 

PRIME  69  focuses  on  operating  costs, 
and  its  thrust  is  to  so  integrate  pro- 
graming, budgeting,  and  accounting  pro- 
cedures that  their  data  will  be  totally 
comparable  and  consistent.  Major 
changes  are  being  made  in  the  incredibly 
complex  accounting  system  that  is  the 
understandable  and  necessary  ingredient 
in  a  department  directly  employing  some 
4  million  employees,  and  indirectly  af- 
fecting the  employment  of  several  mil- 
lion more  in  defense-related  industries. 

With  characteristic  directness,  the 
President  laid  it  on  the  line  in  a  memo- 
randum to  all  heads  of  departments  and 
agencies : 

I  want  every  manager  to  think  of  his  part 
of  the  total  Government  In  terms  of  every- 
thing he  owns,  everything  he  owes  and  the 
full  cost  of  doing  every  Job  In  relation  to  the 
products  resulting  from  these  costs.  I  want 
him  to  think  of  minimal  costs  and  cost  re- 
duction as  profit.  And  I  want  him  to  think  In 
terms  of  his  profit  as  a  result  of  how  he  uses 
all  the  resources  entrusted  to  him.  TTiese 
goals  cannot  be  fully  achieved  without  sound 
financial  management  practices. 

But  if  President  Johnson  has  kept  an 
eagle-like  eye  on  every  tax  dollar  the 
gigantic  Defense  Department  complex 
insists  it  must  spend,  he  has  been  equally 
solicitous  that  our  men  in  imif  orm  should 
be  adequately  compensated  for  the  devo- 
tion and  duty  they  display  toward  their 
country. 

In  the  88th  Congress  he  signed  a  mili- 
tary pay  bill.  In  the  89th  Congress  he 
signed  into  law  a  further  pay  increase 
for  the  military,  which  contained  as  well 
certain  other  benefits.  In  this  90th  Con- 
gress he  signed  another  military  pay  bill, 
this  one  containing  the  eminently  fair 
provision  that  unless  future  increases  are 
enacted  by  specific  legislation,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  imiformed  services  will  be 
granted  automatic  increases  that  are 
equal  to  the  overall  average  of  pay  boosts 
which  may  be  authorized  for  civilian  em^ 
ployees  of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  addition  to  these  bills,  the  President 
has  signed  into  law  various  measures 
dealing  with  armed  forces  mailing  privi- 
leges,   military    medical    benefits,    uni- 


formed services  group  life  insurance,  and 
a  Savings  Deposits  Act. 

The  President's  philosophy  is  clear: 
the  military  establishment  must  run  a 
lean,  efficient  shop — but  the  military  per- 
sonnel should  be  compensated  fairly. 

And  lest  anyone  believe  that  we  can 
afford  to  neglect  any  necessary  step  to 
keep  combat  readiness  effective  for  as  far 
ahead  in  the  future  as  we  can  possibly 
foresee,  the  President  has  given  particu- 
lar emphasis  to  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

In  our  fast-breaking  technological  era 
that  is  imperative. 

There  have  been  complaints  in  some 
quarters  that  our  R,  &  D,  is  inadequate. 

It  is  simply  not  true. 

Though  we  have  had  to  give  urgent 
attention  to  our  military  problems  in 
Southeast  Asia,  we  have  continued  the 
long-range  technical  base  that  is  so  es- 
sential to  our  future  security  posture. 

For  example,  last  year  Project  THEMIS 
was  launched.  Its  objectives  are  the  de- 
velopment of  new  centers  of  excellence 
capable  of  contributing  basic  knowledge 
toward  the  solution  of  important  de- 
fense problems  in  the  future;  and  a  wider 
geographical  distribution  of  Defense  re- 
search funds,  giving  preference  to  in- 
stitutions that  receive  little  or  no  DOD 
support. 

Just  last  month — on  the  same  day — 
the  first  launches  of  the  ultra-new  Posei- 
don and  Minuteman  III  missiles  were  a 
tremendous  technical  success. 

President  Johnson  has  kept  this  Na- 
tion prosperous  and  safe. 

He  is  a  man  who  understands  that  to 
serve  one's  country  as  President  re- 
quires in  the  end — the  wisdom  to  discover 
the  best  course,  and  the  courage  to  carry 
it  out  regardless  of  the  cost  in  personal 
terms. 


SLEEPING  BEAR  DUNES:  ONE  DIS- 
APPOINTMENT OP  A  GREAT  CON- 
SERVATION CONGRESS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  amount 
of  definitive  conservation  legislation 
which  we  have  enacted  in  recent  weeks 
clearly  marks  the  90th  Congress  as  one 
of  the  great  conservation  Congresses. 

Most  prominently,  the  Redwoods  Na- 
tional Park  and  the  North  Cascades  Na- 
tional Park  are  now  both  realities.  In 
these  two  parks  we  have  at  last  fulfilled 
dreams  of  a  generation.  But  not  only 
have  we  authorized  new  national  parks, 
monuments,  historic  sites,  and  wilder- 
ness areas,  we  have  underwritten  our 
park  and  recreation  program  by  assuring 
needed  financing.  Through  the  aug- 
mented land  and  water  conservation 
fund,  efforts  in  this  field  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernmental units  will  be  bolstered  and 
improved. 

This  Congress  has  made  a  beginning  in 
the  important  work  of  filling  out  our  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System, 
authorized  by  the  Wilderness  Act  we 
passed  in  1964.  Four  new  wilderness  units 
on  national  forests  in  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington  have  been  established, 
and  the  first  national  wildlife  refuge  wil- 
derness unit  has  been  dedicated  in  New 
Jersey.  From  this  begiruiing  we  should 


move  ahead  next  year  to  begin  bringing 
areas  of  our  national  park  system  under 
this  wilderness  protection.  I  am  particu- 
larly interested,  of  course,  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  wilderness  assets  of  Isle 
Royale  National  Park  in  Michigan. 

Not  only  have  we  expanded  existing 
systems,  we  have  moved  boldly  to  estab- 
lish two  new  systems  for  the  protection 
of  cherished  national  features.  The  na- 
tional trails  system  offers  great  potential 
for  defining  and  protecting  a  system  of 
wlldland  trails  and  close- to- the-cities 
recreation  trails. 

This  will  encourage  walking  and  hik- 
ing which  contribute  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  our  people.  The  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  declares  that 
our  national  policy  of  dam  and  other 
construction  on  riverways  must  be  com- 
plemented by  a  policy  that  preserves 
some  of  our  rivers  in  their  natural,  free- 
flowing  natural  condition.  I  hope  to  see 
the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress 
move  vigorously  to  implement  the  trail 
and  wild  rivers  systems. 

We  have  also  started  to  move  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  air  and  water  pollution, 
and  agencies  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment are  tooling  up  for  this  great  chal- 
lenge. My  own  State  of  Michigan  illus- 
trates the  problem,  for  we  border  on 
Lake  Eiie  which  is  said  to  be  "dying,  " 
its  pollution  is  so  serious.  We  also  border 
on  Lake  Michigan,  which  is  already  caus- 
ing deep  concern.  We  must  move  more 
rapidly  with  remedial  programs  to  re- 
claim Lake  Erie  and  with  preventitive 
programs  to  save  Lake  Michigan  before 
it  goes  bad. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Jackson  1 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  KucHEL  1  we  have  increased  our  rec- 
ognition that  the  basic  problem  is  the 
total  and  overall  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment, which  we  must  learn  to  manage 
wisely.  The  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  is  considering  this  prob- 
lem, and  I  hope  to  see  major  progress 
in  the  near  future  on  proposals  which 
have  been  made  to  bring  the  ecological 
point  of  view  to  a  central  place  in  our 
decisionmaking . 

So  the  90th  Congress  has  been  a  land- 
mark in  conservation,  moving  ahead  with 
established  programs  and  charting  the 
course  for  new,  imaginative  actions.  If 
this  is  to  be  known  as  the  consumers' 
Congress,  let  us  remember  that  our  en- 
vironment as  a  whole  is  our  basic  natural 
resource.  All  of  our  people  have  a  right 
to  consume  pure  air  and  clear  water,  to 
live  in  healthful,  pleasant  surroundings, 
and  to  enjoy  the  natural  beauty  of  a  wild 
river,  a  park,  or  a  superb  primeval  wil- 
derness area. 

We  have  done  much  in  the  field  of  con- 
ser\'ation.  but  we  have  not  done  all  we 
could  nor  all  we  should  in  this  vital  area 
of  public  concern. 

I  regret  to  say  that  a  proposal  in  which 
I  have  long  been  interested  remains  on 
the  list  of  actions  needed  if  we  are  to  ful- 
fill the  dictates  of  a  wise  conservation 
policy  for  the  consumers  of  this  Nation. 

On  March  6,  1967, 1  introduced  S.  1192. 
a  bill  to  establish  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  in  Michigan 
as  a  unit  of  the  National  Park  System. 
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This  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  Intro- 
duced such  a  bin — I  have  sponsored  the 
proposal  in  every  Congress  since  1961. 
Nor  will  this  be  the  last  time.  Though  the 
90th  Congress  failed  to  enact  my  bill.  I 
shall  be  here  early  In  the  91st  Congress 
to  Introduce  and  support  this  proposal 
another  time. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  conservation 
measure  of  great  importance  to  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State,  to  the  people  of  the 
Great  Lakes  region,  and  to  people  across 
the  Nation  who  treasure  our  areas  of  na- 
tionally significant  natural  values. 

The  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  region  lies 
along  Lake  Michigan's  northeast  shore. 
Like  many  such  areas  it  takes  its  name 
from  its  most  notable  feature,  the  great 
Sleeping  Bear  sand  dunes.  But  the  name 
also  obscures  the  fact  that  this  proposal 
involves  much  more  than  just  a  sand 
dune,  even  though  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  are  said  to  be  the  largest  shifting 
sand  dunes  in  inland  North  America. 

S.  1192  calls  for  a  61,170-acre  park  ex- 
tending along  the  magnlflcant  Lake 
Michigaiv  shoreline  for  over  30  miles.  It 
also-will  include  two  large  offshore  Is- 
lands— North  Manltou  and  South  Manl- 
tou  Islands — bringing  the  total  of  shore- 
line to  64  miles.  It  includes  not  only  the 
lakeshore  and  the  great  dunes  plateau, 
but  also  quiet,  free-flowing  streams, 
wooded  slopes  and  hills,  high  bluffs  with 
beautiful  vistas,  deep  forests  and  numer- 
ous inland  lakes.  What  we  seek  to  pro- 
tect is  an  entire  landscape  of  many  parks, 
but  all  related  as  elements  of  its  visual 
beauty  and  appeal  and  as  products  of  the 
various  geological  and  ecological  condi- 
tions and  forces  whose  evidence  Is  ex- 
pressed in  the  shape  and  beauty  of  the 
lEJidscape. 

A  bill  to  establish  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  has  passed 
the  Senate  twice — in  the  88th  and  89th 
Congresses.  In  1966  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  favor- 
ably reported  ^he  Senate  bill  with  amend- 
ments, but  the  measure  died  without 
House  action  in  the  final  days  of  the  89th 
Congress. 

As  a  result  of  these  circumstances  I 
have  not  felt  that  I  could  ask  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
to  again  approve,  nor  the  Senate  to  again 
pass  a  bill  this  year  without  some  prior 
action  by  the  House.  I  know  the  Senate 
recognizes  the  Importance  of  this  pro- 
posal and  will  act  expeditiously  to  pass 
the  bill  when  there  appears  to  be  some 
real  likelihood  of  action  by  the  other 
body. 

In  the  meanwhile.  I  have  done  all  I 
know  how  to  encourage  agreement  on 
this  bill.  As  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
recall,  there  was  considerable  opposition 
to  the  bill  as  first  introduced  in  1961. 
Many  homeowners  in  the  area  involved 
were  deeply  concerned  that  their  prop- 
erty would  be  taken  from  them.  The 
hearings  held  in  the  local  area  and  here 
in  Washington  were  highly  spirited. 

Everything  possible  has  been  done  to 
deal  with  the  legitimate  and  reasonable 
objections.  I  have  worked  with  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  interested  citi- 
zens to  revise  the  proposal  so  as  to  reduce 
greatly  the  number  of  private  properties 
included  within  the  area.  And  I   have 


worked  out  new  provisions  in  the  bill 
which  give  perpetual  protection  to  own- 
ers of  improved  properties  remaining 
within  the  area.  This  is  a  greater  degree 
of  protection  than  has  been  IrKluded  In 
any  other  national  park  system  legisla- 
tion to  date. 

I  have  taken  these  steps  because  they 
do  not  compromise  the  objectives  of  the 
proposed  National  Lakeshore.  Those  ob- 
jectives do  not  Include  any  intention  of 
acquiring  all  private  property  in  the  area 
and  trying  to  recreate  a  wilderness  con- 
dition over  the  entire  area.  Rather,  it  is 
our  intention  to  preserve  and  protect  an 
extremely  interesting  landscape  which 
is  partially  wild,  partially  pastoral,  and 
in  some  areas  lightly  developed.  The  con- 
tinuance of  private  improved  property  at 
its  present  level  within  the  area  is  not  In- 
consistent with  these  objectives. 

The  areas  Included  within  the  pro- 
posed boundaries  has  been  Included  In 
recognition  of  this  objective  of  maintain- 
ing an  entire,  unified  landscape.  To  seri- 
ously reduce  the  area  would  be  objection- 
able, because  It  would  compromise  the 
objectives  in  the  public  interest.  I  have 
been  open  and  receptive  to  revisions 
which  eliminate  reasonable  objections 
while  keeping  within  the  purpose  of  the 
National  Lakeshore.  I  have  also  been  ap- 
proached with  suggested  changes  which 
would  compromise  the  area — such  as  cut- 
ting the  acreage  in  half  or  seriously  re- 
ducing the  provisions  needed  to  protect 
the  area.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  that  kind 
of  compromise. 

So  we  have  made  every  reasonable  ef- 
fort to  deal  with  legitimate  objections. 
The  bill  has  undergone  revisions  when 
these  have  been  shown  to  be  reasonable. 
And  in  this  process  the  objections  of 
many  of  the  people  in  the  area  have 
been  eliminated.  Many  who  objected 
most  strenuously  in  the  early  years  are 
now  among  the  most  persistent  sup- 
porters, for  they  now  understand  the 
many  advantages  the  bill  will  bring  to 
them  and  to  their  area. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
made  several  changes  in  the  Senate  bill, 
adding  some  additional  lands  to  the  area 
for  buffer  purposes.  I  have  incorporated 
all  of  these  changes  in  S.  1192.  The  bill 
which  has  been  before  the  Congress  this 
year  Is  exactly  the  same  as  the  Senate 
act  as  amended  In  1966  by  t.i,  Hius 
committee.  In  introducing  S.  1192  last 
year  I  said : 

Hopefully  the  Introduction  of  this  "fin- 
ished product"  will  help  speed  It  through 
the  Congressional  committees.  It  represents 
the  fullest  consideration  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee,  the  Senate,  and  the  House 
Interior  Committee. 

I  think  that  by  adopting  these  changes 
into  my  bill  the  process  of  considering 
it  has  been  greatly  simplified,  but  un- 
fortunately the  action  I  had  hoped  to 
see  did  not  follow.  The  House  has  seen  fit 
not  to  take  action  this  year. 

The  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  did  begin,  late  in  this  ses- 
sion, by  holding  a  hearing  on  July  29. 
At  that  time  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  committee  [Mr.  AspinallI 
pointed  out  that  he  had  felt  compelled 
to  delay  action  on  any  park  or  recrea- 


tion area  authorizations  until  the  finan- 
cial obligations  of  previously  authorized 
areas  had  been  clarified.  Finally,  with 
the  augmentation  of  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  which  we  enacted  this 
summer,  the  way  was  cleared  for  further 
action.  However,  other  projects  of  seem- 
ingly greater  urgency  then  claimed  the 
committee's  attention,  and  the  Sleeping 
Bear  Dimes  legislation  moved  no  further 
after  the  hearings. 

Let  me  say  that  I  imderstand  the 
reason  given  for  the  delays  which  oc- 
cured.  Now.  however,  those  conditions 
have  been  cleared  up.  At  the  same  time, 
the  urgency  for  action  has  greatly  in- 
creased. 

First  of  all,  the  area  is  not  standing 
still  while  Congress  delays  action.  The 
normal  pressures  of  subdivision  and  land 
speculation  are  underway  here,  as  they 
are  these  days  in  any  accessible  area  of 
attractive  countryside. 

However,  In  this  case  these  normal 
pressiu"es  have  been  seriously  accelerat- 
ing. The  successful  program  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  to  establish  Coho  salmon  in 
streams  along  the  Lake  Michigan  coast 
has  created  a  major  new  sports  fishery 
which  Is  attracting  thousands  of  fish- 
ermen Into  the  area.  This  has  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  generating  great  new 
pressures  for  property  in  the  area,  in- 
cluding the  area  to  be  included  in  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 
In  fact,  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  region 
lies  athwart  the  section  of  the  Lake 
Michigan  coast  where  the  Coho  salmon 
fishing  boom — some  call  It  a  madness — 
Is  most  Intense. 

With  these  accelerating  threats,  we 
carmot  afford  to  delay  further  with  ac- 
tion on  this  matter.  Even  simply  author- 
izing the  National  Lakeshore  will  be  a 
major  step  In  dealing  with  the  threats  I 
have  outlined.  The  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  grant  property  owners  perpetual 
rights  to  their  involved  property  are  con- 
tingent upon  enactment  of  appropriate 
zoning  bylaws  by  local  authorities  or 
upon  agreement  of  property  owners  to 
abide  by  zoning  standards.  Zoning  would 
have  the  effect  of  curtailing  the  kind  of 
unplanned,  helter-skelter  subdivision  and 
development  which  are  the  major  threat 
These  zoning  control  provisions  would 
help  bring  speculation  and  rampant  un- 
planned development  under  control. 

So  I  think  there  is  every  reason  for 
urging  prompt  action  on  this  bill.  That 
was  the  message  I  took  to  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
when  I  testified  at  their  hearing  in  July. 
I  pointed  out  the  national  significance  of 
the  area  and  suggested  that  we  should 
take  action  promptly  if  we  have  hopes 
of  receiving  a  passing  grade  from  future 
generations  for  our  stewardship  In  the 
area  of  the  Bear. 

My  work  on  behalf  of  this  proposal 
has  been  to  cooperate  with  the  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  Michigan's  12th  District, 
Congressman  James  G.  O'Hara.  Jim 
O'Hara  has  been  leading  this  effort  on 
the  other  side  most  effectively,  and  his 
companion  bill,  H.R.  6616.  has  been  the 
focus  of  attention  there. 

The  proposed  Sleeping  Bear  Dimes 
National  Lakeshore  also  has  the  strong 
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support  of  Michigan's  Governor,  George 

Romney,  and  of  the  State's  department 
of  natural  resources.  Governor  Romney 
and  the  director  of  the  department  of 
natural  resources,  Dr.  Ralph  MacMul- 
lan,  have  both  expressed  their  support  of 
this  proposal  many  times.  They  indicate 
that  the  changes  in  the  bill  have  dealt 
fairly  with  reasonable  objections,  that 
the  proposed  national  lakeshore  will  not 
be  a  detriment  to  the  local  areas,  but 
a  great  advantage,  and  that  Federal 
action  is  deemed  appropriate,  necessary, 
and  welcome  by  the  State  of  Michigan. 
The  same  support  has  been  expressed  by 
Michigan's  legislature  In  a  memorial  to 
the  Congress. 

Michigan  State  University  has  con- 
ducted a  careful  survey  of  the  estimated 
economic  impact  of  the  proposal  on  the 
local  economy  and  has  found  this  to  be 
wholly  beneficial.  The  prosperity  of  the 
area  will  be  enchanced  significantly  by 
new  income,  and  certainly  will  be  favored 
by  the  carefully  planned  development  the 
national  lakeshore  will  assure. 

The  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Com- 
mission, a  State-Federal  commission 
created  by  the  Congress  to  encourage  and 
guide  the  economic  growth  of  the  upper 
Great  Lakes  region  has  also  urged  action 
on  the  bill.  The  commission  includes  the 
Governor  of  Minnesota,  Harold  Le- 
Vander,  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin, 
Warren  P.  Knowles,  and  the  Governor 
of  Michigan.  George  Romney,  as  well 
as  the  Federal  cochairman,  Thomas  S. 
Francis. 

Many  distinguished  private  groups 
throughout  Michigan  have  given  their 
wholehearted  support  for  the  proposal. 
These  include  the  Benzie  County  Citizens 
for  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore,  the  Michigan  United  Con- 
servation Clubs,  the  Mackinac  Chapter 
of  the  Sierra  Club,  the  local  and  state- 
wide chambers  of  commerce,  the  Michi- 
gan Audubon  Society,  and  the  Michigan 
Forest  &  Parks  Association. 

The  support  for  this  proposal  is  large 
and  growing.  The  opposition  has  been 
reduced  and  is  diminishing  as  people 
read  the  bill,  understand  its  provisions, 
and  realize  that  this  is  not  adverse  to 
their  interests,  but  a  positive  measure 
for  their  protection.  The  objections 
which  remain  come  from  a  few.  These 
people  who  are  most  vocal  and  vehement 
In  blocking  the  bill  value  their  own  pri- 
vate recreation  opportunities,  often  pur- 
chased at  considerable  cost,  over  the 
right  of  the  public  who  are  not  so  well 
off  to  have  an  opportunity  for  recreation 
in  a  magnificent  natural  setting.  Under 
the  guise  of  protecting  local  property 
rights  or  local  governmental  tax  reve- 
nues, these  people  raise  some  continuing 
opposition.  As  I  hope  I  have  made  clear, 
their  arguments  do  not  hold  up. 

The  Governor  and  State  agencies. 
Michigan  State  University,  and  indi- 
viduals and  groups  of  citizens  from  the 
immediately  affected  areas — including 
leading  businessmen — have  made  clear 
to  me  that  the  local  economy  will  bene- 
fit. Private  rights  in  improved  proper- 
ties will  not  be  Jeopardized  and  local 
governmental  tax  revenues  will  not  be 
reduced. 


So  we  come  to  the  end  of  another  Con- 
gress without  appix)ving  the  bill  to  es- 
tablish the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore.  But  I  believe  that  its  ultimate 
enactment  is  now  in  the  making.  The  rea- 
sonable objections  of  local  citizens  have 
been  fully  satisfied. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  here  what 
I  predict  is  going  to  occur  next  in  the 
progress  of  this  proposal. 

First,  I  think  the  threats  to  the  area 
which  I  have  mentioned — land  specula- 
tion, unplanned  development,  and  sub- 
division— are  going  to  increa.se. 

Second,  I  think  these  threats  will  be- 
come increasingly  evident  to  the  people. 
They  will  become  evident  not  just  to  the 
people  of  Michigan,  but  to  concerned 
conservationists  across  the  Nation. 

Third,  I  think  that  the  increasingly 
evident  threats  will  stimulate  even 
greater  interest  in  the  area  and  its  nat- 
ural values.  More  and  more  people  will 
discover  and  learn  about  the  values  we 
are  trying  to  save.  Concern  is  going  to 
grow  as  more  people  become  fully  aware 
of  just  what  we  stand  to  lose. 

Finally,  I  think  this  growing  concern 
is  going  to  stimulate  a  new  sense  of 
urgency  among  the  people.  This  is  going 
to  mean  new  and  much  stronger  de- 
mands for  action  to  establish  the  Sleep- 
ing Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  The 
people  are  going  to  ask  their  leaders  to 
act. 

"This  is  the  sequence  which  I  think  is 
going  to  lead  to  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  in  the  91st  Congress.  This  is  the  rea- 
son for  my  continuing  optimism  for  the 
future  of  this  proposal  and  of  the  Sleep- 
ing Bear  Dunes  region. 

I  conclude  that  there  are  two  possibil- 
ities for  the  future  of  this  proposal. 

One  alternative  is  that  the  National 
Lakeshore  will  never  be  established,  or 
will  exist  only  in  a  much  reduced  form. 
This  will  result  if  the  few  who  continue 
to  drag  their  feet  have  their  way 
about  it.  In  this  case,  the  history  of  this 
proposal  will  be  written  as  a  classic  case 
of  conservation  failure. 

The  other  alternative  outcome  is  the 
optimistic  one  I  hold.  It  is  the  possibility 
that  the  91st  Congress  will  act  early 
next  year  to  establish  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  in  its  full  size 
and  protection  as  Congressman  O'Hara 
and  I  have  proposed.  It  is  the  possibility 
that  the  lakeshore  will  include  the  full 
61.000  acres  we  have  already  agreed  on 
and  will  have  all  the  strong  protective 
provisions  we  have  worked  out.  If  this 
optimistic  alternative  is,  in  fact,  the  re- 
sult, we  will  then  have  earned  a  passing 
grade  in  stewardship  of  the  public 
interest. 

I  choose  to  be  optimistic — I  believe  I 
have  accurately  stated  the  trend  of  pub- 
lic concern  in  this  matter.  I  think  we  will 
see  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  as  the  next  achievement  in 
our  continuing  conservation  progress. 

I  choose  to  be  optimistic  because  I  be- 
lieve the  public  interest  in  this  matter  Is 
absolutely  clear,  and  that  the  public  in- 
terest camiot  be  denied  when  it  ex- 
presses itself.  I,  for  one,  intend  to  con- 
tinue my  work  for  this  bill  unfiaggingly. 

I  believe  the  story  of  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  can  be  writ- 


ten  as  a  classic  case   of  conservation 
success. 


MEDICAID 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  H.R.  2767  in  its  present  form 
will  not  be  enacted. 

On  September  24.  the  Senate  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  44  to  25  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana,  to  reduce  Federal  medical 
assistance  payments  to  States  for  services 
rendered  persons  not  eligible  for  public 
welfare  payments.  I  voted  against  that 
amendment. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  2767  In  its 
present  form  would  have  a  seriously  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  medicaid  program  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
reduction  in  the  Federal  share  of  the 
costs  of  Pennsylvania's  program  would 
result  in  a  reduction  of  $30,600,000  in 
fiscal  1969  Federal  medical  assistance 
payments  to  Pennsylvania.  The  present 
tax  structure  of  my  Commonwealth  will 
not  support  an  increased  expenditure  of 
this  amount. 

In  a  telegram  urging  my  continued 
and  active  opposition  to  the  Long 
amendment.  Gov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer 
stated : 

Pennsylvania's  requirements  for  the  medi- 
cally needy  only  are  modest  and  the  services 
provided  are  only  those  essential  for  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  citizens  of  thla 
State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
memorandum  on  the  background  and 
implications  of  the  Long  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Cutback  on  Funds  foe  Medical  Assistance 
(Notes  prepared  by  Elizabeth  Wlckenden, 
professor  of  urban  studies.  Graduate  Cen- 
ter. City  University  of  New  York) 
The  sitiLOtion. — On  September  24,  without 
advance  warning.  Senator  Russell  Long, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
offered  an  amendment  to  HR  2767  (a  bill  re- 
lating to  tax  handling  of  soil  conservation 
assessments)  which  h£is  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing the  Federal  reimbursement  rate  under 
■ntle  xrx  (Medical  Assistance  for  the  Needy) 
for  medical  care  extended  to  low  income  per- 
sons not  already  receiving  cash  assistance. 
This  reduction  would  be  effective  as  of  July 
1. 1968. 

This  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
44  to  25  with  31  Senators  recorded  as  "not 
voting". 

The  bill  Itself  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon 
but  will  be  pending  business  following  action 
on  the  nomination  of  Justice  Fortas  as  Chief 
Justice. 

History. — It  is  useful  to  remember  that 
Medical  Assistance  was  a  major  target  In  the 
restrictive  moves.  Incorporated  In  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967  (Public  Law 
90-248) .  The  House  adopted  one  limiting  pro- 
vision (limitation  on  the  extent  to  which  in- 
come levels  for  eligibility  for  medical  assist- 
ance could  exceed  those  for  cash  assistance) 
and  the  Senate  substituted  this  other  ap- 
proach (reduced  reimbursement  rate  for  pay- 
ments in  behalf  of  the  medically  Indigent). 
The  conferees  accepted  the  House  version 
rather  than  that  of  the  Senate  and  this  was 
Incorporated  in  PL  90-248.  Now  the  Senate 
has  voted  to  add  its  restriction  on  top  of 
that  already  adopted. 
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Implieationa. — Federal-State  relatioru.  The 
future  of  Pederal-State  cooperative  relatlon- 
■hlp  dependa  oa  a  reasonable  stability,  con- 
tinuity and  good  faith  in  the  Federal  poUdea 
and  flnanclng  provtslona  on  whcb  such  pro- 
grams depend.  Most  state  legislatures  meet 
only  biennially  and  must,  therefore,  project 
their  budgets  and  policies  on  a  two  year 
basis.  It  Is  extraordinary  that  In  a  period 
when  the  need  to  strengthen  the  role  of 
State  government  is  continuously  extolled  In 
the  Congress,  a  disruptive  and  destructive 
step  should  be  taken  affecting  State  budget- 
ary and  programming  processes. 

Retroactivity. — It  la  especially  astonishing 
that  the  cut-back  should  be  applied  retro- 
actively to  funds  already  spent  under  a  Fed- 
erally-approved State  Plan  governing  such 
expenditures  and  the  Federal  share  thereof. 
In  any  other  situation  this  would  be  con- 
sidered an  actionable  breach  of  contract. 

Open-ended  authorization. — Since  1935  the 
States  have  proceeded  on  faith  to  spend 
money  under  the  assistance  titles  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  on  the  assumption  that 
Federal  funde  would  be  forthcoming  at  the 
end  of  each  quarter  to  reimburse  States  for 
actual  expenditures  on  a  per  capita  /ormula 
that  did  not  limit  the  total  amount.  This  is 
victual!];  j^^e  only  way  to  assure  equal  treat- 
ment up4(r  Che  law  to  all  persona  In  similar 
circumstances  in  situations  when  the  ex- 
tent of  need  Is  unpredictable. 

If  the  precedent  of  this  Senate  action  were 
to  be  applied  to  cash  payments  the  States 
would  be  forced  to  cut  assistance  grants  In 
order  to  meet  Federal  requirements  of  open 
Intake  and  equal  treatment.  The  effect  of 
such  cuts  in  the  present  state  of  urban  un- 
rest Is  hard  to  Imagine.  In  any  case  tem- 
porary Federal  economies  would  be  achieved 
at  state  expense. 

Relationship  of  high  to  low  standard 
States. — There  Is  a  clear  Implication  here 
that  states  without  medical  assistance  pro- 
grams— or  those  with  low  standards — are 
seeking  Federal  economies  at  the  expense  of 
the  States  with  better  programs.  The  effect 
here  Is  to  try  to  pull  everyone  back  to  the 
lowest  common  denominator. 

Medical  effect. — This  memorandum  does 
not  deal  with  the  hardships  imposed  by  de- 
nial of  medical  care  since  these  seem  self- 
evident.  However,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
long-run  economy,  the  best  Investment  of 
public  funds  Is  often  that  made  In  early 
medical  csu'e  (or  those  marginal  Income  fam- 
ilies that  are  otherwise  self-supporting.  In 
this  way  health  can  be  quickly  restored  and 
long-term  dependency  prevented. 


THE  JOHNSON  YEARS:  A  NEW  PART- 
NERSHIP WITH  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  It  became  clear  that 
the  Federal  Gtovemment  alone  could  not 
meet  the  needs  of  our  society  and  its  in- 
dividuals. In  order  to  operate  most  effec- 
tively, local  government,  foundations, 
and  private  charities  would  need  to  join 
in  a  focused  attack  on  the  problems  fac- 
ing us.  It  also  was  clear  that  the  private 
sector  with  its  tremendous  productive 
capability  and  inventive  genius  would 
also  have  to  be  enlisted  into  this  effort. 

The  traditional  partnership  of  the 
private  sector  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  based  on  a  relationship  of 
arms-length  transactions  where  an  un- 
easy relationship  was  forced  to  develop 
because  profits  to  stockholders  coincided 
with  the  urgent  need  of  the  Goverrunent 
to  protect  the  national  Interest.  The 
problem  was  to  extend  this  partnership 
Into  the  area  of  social  endeavor  and  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  administration  has 


done  more  to  further  this  partnership 
than  any  other  administration. 

This  partnership  of  progress  has 
grown  from  the  area  of  technological  ad- 
vances like  Comsat,  the  development  of 
the  SST  and  business  voluntary  restraint 
in  the  balance-of-payments  problem  to 
one  of  the  most  significant  and  least  no- 
ticed of  the  President's  achievements — 
the  Involvement  of  the  private  sector  in 
the  process  of  the  Nation's  social  pro- 
grams. The  Johnson-Humphrey  admin- 
istration had  to  overcome  the  traditional 
uneasiness  between  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration and  business.  As  this  was  done, 
businessmen  realized  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  trying  to  recognize  legitimate 
private  interests  as  It  sought  to  secure 
the  public  interest.  It  has  flourished  as 
pragmatic  leaders  like  President  John- 
son and  Vice  President  Humphrey  took 
the  rehis  of  Government  and  public-sec- 
tor oriented  executives  like  Ford  and 
Kaiser  took  over  the  corporate  empires 
of  our  Nation.  On  any  given  day  we  can 
now  find  dozens  of  businessmen,  labor 
leaders,  professors  and  foundation  re- 
searchers, doctors  and  lawyers  coming  to 
Washington  to  advise  and  help  plan 
Americas  future.  Out  of  this  communi- 
cation has  come  some  of  our  most  imag- 
inative programs,  model  cities.  Headstart, 
rent  supplements  and  the  JOBS  program 
of  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen. 

It  was  under  President  Johnson's  lead- 
ership that  the  Nation's  life  Insurance 
companies  pledged  $1  billion  of  their 
own  capital  to  finance  housing  and  new 
businesses  in  the  Nation's  ghettos.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  already  been  put  to 
work.  We  have  also  witnessed  the  start 
of  a  new  approach  to  public  housing  in 
Project  Turnkey,  and  we  have  witnessed 
the  passage  of  legislation  insuring  a  con- 
tinuing effort  in  this  area.  Now  private 
builders  can  acquire  and  own  land, 
frame  their  own  designs  and  present  the 
Government  with  a  package  to  build  and 
operate  low-income  housing  projects. 

We  have  seen  the  formation  of  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  which 
in  less  than  9  months  obtained  Job 
pledges  for  175,000  hard-core  unem- 
ployed and  75.000  of  these  Jobs  have  al- 
ready been  filled. 

Most  recently,  the  National  Housing 
Partnership  has  t)een  formed  insiaring 
that  positive  action  will  be  taken  toward 
meeting  the  President's  goal  of  a  decent 
house  for  every  American  at  a  price 
which  he  can  afford. 

The  foundations  of  this  partnership  of 
progress  are  solidly  based  in  our  free 
enterprise  system.  In  that  system,  of 
course,  the  propelling  force  of  business  is 
profits — and  the  sustaining  force  of 
labor  is  Increased  productivity  and 
higher  wages.  The  Johnson-Humphrey 
administration  saw  the  need  to  harness 
these  forces  and  had  the  drive  and  ini- 
tiative to  make  that  partnership  a  func- 
tioning reality. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS, 
1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  20300)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  I  am 
handling,  at  this  time,  the  first  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  1969 
upon  which  the  Senate  committee  held 
full  hearings  day  before  yesterday. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  in  these  hur- 
ried days  preceding — we  hope — adjourn- 
ment sine  die,  that  this  labor  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  six  Senators  who  are 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. As  a  result  of  that  distribution 
we  had  six  different  hearings  going  on, 
and  the  day  before  yesterday  we  com- 
pleted hearings  on  this  quite  large  bill. 

The  markup  occurred  yesterday.  The 
bill  comes  up  for  consideration  today. 
The  report  on  the  bill  is  on  the  desk  of 
every  Senator. 

In  the  beginning,  I  call  attention  lo 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  disparity 
between  the  amount  of  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House,  $123  million  plus,  and  the 
amount  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  and  now  under  consider- 
ation, which  is  $674  million  plus. 

The  reason  for  that  is  the  receipt  by 
the  Senate  of  supplemental  budget  es- 
timates not  considered  by  the  House,  in 
the  amount  of  $470,179,000.  In  other 
words,  our  hearings  covered  not  only  all 
items  upon  which  the  House  had  acted, 
but  also  the  items  included  in  the  sup- 
plemental requests,  totaling  S470  million 
plus.  So  that  the  amount  of  the  bill  as 
now  reported  and  being  considered  is 
$674,797,727. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  shall  gladly  con- 
sider any  questions  that  any  Senator  has, 
since  the  bill  contains  a  large  number 
of  separate  items  found  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  different  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment, I  shall  confine  myself  to  special 
mention  of  items  which  the  staff  has  felt 
and  which  I  also  feel  are  of  sufSclent 
general  Interest  as  to  be  reported. 

The  first  is  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  for  a  $150,000  appropriation 
to  cover  the  operations  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Under  legislation  which  we 
passed  early  in  the  session,  the  Federal 
City  College  has  now  been  set  up  and 
has  commenced  Its  first  term  with  sev- 
eral thousand  students.  It  was  the  view 
of  the  committee  that  the  District  was 
as  much  entitled  to  the  operation  of  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  and  its 
work,  particularly  in  such  fields  as  home 
economics  and  health  services,  4-H  work, 
and  the  like,  as  was  any  other  part  of 
the  Nation.  Therefore,  we  included  the 
$150,000  at  this  time. 

Under  the  food  stamp  program,  we 
raised  the  amount  of  $40  million  provid- 
ed in  the  House  bill  to  $90  million,  which 
covers  the  entire  budget  request. 

We  did  that  in  view  of  the  history  of 
the  program.  The  legislative  bill  was 
passed  just  a  few  weeks  ago  after  a  Ions,' 
conference  enlarging  the  food  stamp 
progrsmi  for  this  fiscal  year  by  the 
amount  of  $90  million. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisian.^.  [Mr.  Ellender]  who  is  the 
leader  in  this  whole  food  stamp  effort 
was  exceedingly  interested  in  our  mak- 
ing available  the  entire  amount  of  $90 
million  which,  as  explained  to  us  by  the 
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Department,  would  only  be  suflScient  to 
carry  on  the  present  operation  and  to 
permit  their  extension  to  counties 
previously  approved  which  are  now 
urgently  requesting  the  food  stamp  serv- 
ice for  the  poor  people  in  those  counties. 

The  third  item  which  I  mention 
specifically  is  the  item  found  on  pase  7 
of  the  report,  which  covers  the  military 
assistance  program  and  that  particular 
part  which  has  to  do  with  foreign  mili- 
tary credit  sales.  This  was  not  considered 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  but  had 
reached  the  Senate  pursuant  to  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  passed  by  both 
Houses  in  the  amount  of  $296  million. 

The  amount  of  S296  million  is  the 
amount  provided  by  that  legislation, 
which  has  passed  both  Houses. 

I  want  to  call  specific  attention  to  the 
next  item,  at  the  top  of  page  8  of  the 
report,  which  the  chairman  will  be 
obliged  to  have  deleted  from  the  bill,  due 
to  the  understanding  we  had  in  com- 
mittee at  the  markup. 

The  Senate  will  note  that  the  com- 
mittee recommendation  of  $160  million 
as  our  country's  additional  subscription 
to  the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation was  made,  and  I  quote  from  the 
report:  "with  the  understanding  that  it 
wi!l  be  deleted  if  authorizing  legislation 
docs  not  pass." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  to  report  that 
I  am  informed  by  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee that  legislation  is  not  being  con- 
sidered for  passage  at  this  time  and  will 
not  pass  at  this  session. 

I  ask  now  for  deletion  from  the  bill 
of  the  $160  million  provided  In  accord- 
ance with  the  budget  request  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  legislation  which  was 
Introduced  but  upon  which  no  progress 
has  been  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  that  amend- 
ment at  this  time  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee— on  page  6  of  the  printed  bUl,  to 
strike  out  lines  16  to  20,  inclusive,  as 
follows : 

SUBSCRIPTION    TO   THE   INTERNATIONAI. 
DEVELOPMENT    ASSOCIATION 

For  payment  of  the  first  of  three  Install- 
ments of  the  Increased  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  as  authorized  by  law,  $160.- 
000.000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  Senator  from 
Florida  that  it  will  take  unanimous  con- 
sent to  take  that  up  at  this  time  because 
there  are  prior  committee  amendments 
to  be  considered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Well,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  this  Item  to 
be  taken  up  and  for  this  action  to  be 
taken.  I  am  simply  carrying  out  instruc- 
tions given  me  by  the  full  committee  in 
making  this  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered,  and  without  objec- 
tion the  committee  amendment  on  page 
6  is  amended  by  striking  out  lines  16  to 
20. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  next  item  I  will  mention  appears 
at  the  bottom  of  page  8  of  the  report. 
I  am  going  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  to  discuss 


this  matter  briefly,  but  It  has  to  do  with 
an  appropriation  for  the  adequate  op- 
eration of  the  six  libraries  that  honor 
six  Presidents — Hoover,  Roosevelt,  Tru- 
man, Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  John- 
son. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land to  make  a  further  explanation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  really 
think  further  explanation  is  absolutely 
superfluous.  In  his  introduction,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  fully  and 
properly  explained  it.  The  situation  is 
that  much  remains  to  be  done  in  gather- 
ing, sorting,  and  cataloging  much  of  the 
material  that  will  go  to  the  Presidential 
libraries.  These  libraries  are  maintained 
for  the  benefit  and  edification  of  the 
American  people,  to  carry  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  America,  no  less  than  in  honor 
of  our  Presidents. 

Under  our  proposal,  the  amount  is 
$748,000.  This  ve  have  obligated  in  the 
following  way:  $93,000  will  go  to  the 
Hoover  Library;  $122,000  will  go  to  the 
Rooisevelt  Library:  $S6,C00  will  go  to  the 
Truman  Library;  $110,000  will  go  to  the 
Eisenliower  Library;  $237,000  will  go  to 
the  Kennedy  Library;  and  $100,000  will 
so  to  the  Johnson  Library. 

Millions  and  millions  of  Americans 
will  continue  to  visit  these  historic 
libraries,  and  a  tren^ndous  amount  of 
research  is  made  by  students.  These 
libraries  are  temples  of  inspiration.  I 
think  the  codification,  preservation,  and 
conservation  of  these  records  for  the 
benefit  of  American  posterity  is  a  per- 
fect, permanent  patriotic  investment. 
That  our  people  can  forever  appreciate 
the  glories  and  beauties  of  our  American 
v.ay  of  life  is  a  dividend  that  can  never 
diminish, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend.  I  think  that  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  objective  that  every 
American  would  want  to  see  fulfilled. 

The  next  point  I  will  mention  partic- 
ularly has  to  do  with  the  appropriation 
shown  on  the  bottom  of  page  10  of  the 
report,  which  is  a  recommendation  of 
$2,052,000  in  connection  with  the  better 
servicing  of  our  efforts  to  help  Indian 
students. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  last 
paragraphs  at  the  bottom  of  page  10  of 
the  report  be  inserted  in  the  Record  to 
explain  how  this  appropriation  would  be 
used. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chapter  V 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Education  and  Welfare  Services 

Appropriation.  1969 $140,693,000 

Budget  amendment  (H.  Doc. 

318)    10.752,000 

House  allowance 752,000 

Committee    recommendation 2,  052,  000 

The  committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  $2,052,000  for  education  and  welfare 
services.  This  Is  $8,700,000  under  the  budget 
estimate  and  $1,300,000  over  the  House  al- 
lowance. 

Of  the  amount  recommended,  $352,000  Is 
for  scholarship  aid  to  Indians  which  will 
provide  one-half  year  funding  for  600  stu- 
dents ($300,000)  and  supplemental  grants 
for  about   520  students   ($52,000).  The  re- 


maining $1,700,000  is  for  adult  vocational 
training  and  will  provide  for  establishment 
and  operation  of  a  vocational  and  prevoca- 
tlonal  training  center  at  Fort  Lincoln  near 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
next  one  that  I  mention,  because  so  many 
Senators  had  an  interest  in  the  setting 
up  of  the  Redwood  National  Park  in 
California,  which  we  recently  set  up,  is 
the  raising  of  the  House  allowance  from 
$53  to  $92  million  to  cover  the  full  amoimt 
needed  for  that  acquisition.  We  made  a 
legislative  taking  in  that  case.  We  can- 
not proceed  to  pay  for  it  only  one  half 
at  a  time.  This  item  is  also  to  pay  for 
what  we  owe  in  connection  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  at  the  Cape  Hatteras 
National  Seashore,  which  is  $2.5  million 
of  the  total  amount. 

Th6  next  item  which  I  shall  mention 
pertains  to  juvenile  delinquency  pre- 
vention and  control.  That  item  will  be 
found  on  page  14  of  the  report.  It  will 
show  that  we  raised  the  House  allowance 
from  $5  to  $12  million.  I  think  Senators 
who  read  the  report  will  feel  that  that  is 
the  least  we  should  do  to  carry  out  the 
program  we  adopted  earlier  In  this  Con- 
gress in  connection  with  the  important 
objective  of  preventing  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  the  control  of  the  juvenile 
delinquency  after  it  has  occurred. 

In  that  appropriation,  incidentally, 
.S650.000  is  included  for  the  newly  set  up 
commission  of  the  President  on  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  violence,  which 
was  not  considered  by  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  legislative  branch, 
I  want  to  mention  one  Item  only  that  was 
strongly  urged  by  the  majority  leader 
and  with  which  we  found  the  committee 
unanimously  in  sympathy,  and  that  was 
the  setting  up  in  the  ofiflce  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  the  position  of  Cura- 
tor of  Art  and  Antiquities  of  the  Senate, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  382,  which  we  adopted 
sometime  ago.  This  item  provides  not 
only  the  setting  up  of  that  oCace,  at  the 
expense  of  $16,570,  but  also  provision  of 
$11,250  for  the  operation  of  that  office. 

Another  important  new  item  is  the 
$300,000  which  we  allowed,  shown  on 
page  17  of  the  report,  for  the  operations 
of  the  National  Water  Commission,  which 
we  recently  set  up,  and  which  is  study- 
ing the  water  problems  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion, and  particularly  in  those  areas 
where  those  problems  have  become  very 
acute.  We  felt  we  should  no  longer  delay 
the  financing  of  the  activities  of  that 
commission,  but  should  allow  it  to  pro- 
ceed. 

There  is  one  other  appropriation  shown 
on  page  19  of  the  committee  report.  We 
recommended  $500,000  for  the  Foreign 
Direct  Investment  Control  Office.  That 
was  an  office  established  on  January  1, 
1968,  by  executive  order  of  the  President, 
to  deal  with  our  troublesome  questions 
of  balance  of  payments  and  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  problem  and  the 
progress,  if  any,  we  are  making  to  solve 
it.  We  think  that  committee  is  per- 
forming very  worthwhile  work,  and  we 
noted  that  they  were  not  able  to  proceed 
in  the  directions  that  they  wanted  to  with 
available  appropriations.  We  were  glad 
to  allow  the  $500,000  covered  by  the 
budget  to  permit  it  to  fully  function. 
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Mr.  President,  I  have  only  one  more  In- 
dividual item  to  speak  on,  and  that  is  an 
item  for  the  Secret  Service,  which  ap- 
pears on  page  22  of  the  report,  which  was 
agreed  to  by  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  the  first 
paragraph  of  that  part  of  the  report 
which  deals  with  the  U.S.  Secret  Service 
be  included  in  my  statement  at  this  point 
to  furnish  a  complete  description  of  what 
we  have  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  SECRET  SERVICE 

Section  3056  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  second  clause 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"protect  the  p>erson  of  a  former  President  and 
his  wife  during  his  lifetime,  the  person  of  the 
widow  of  a  former  President  until  her  death 
or  remarriage,  and  minor  children  of  a  former 
President  until  they  reach  sixteen  years  of 
age.  unless  such  protection  is  declined." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  discuss  chapter  13  separately, 
which  d^ls  with  proposed  exemptions 
from  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968.  Since  I  understand  that 
there  will  be  some  objections  to  those  sec- 
tions, and  I  know  of  no  objections  to  the 
earlier  committee  amendments  or  com- 
mittee recommendations,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  at  this  time  that  all  of  the 
committee  recommendations  through 
chapter  12  of  the  bill  be  approved  at  this 
time,  with  the  understanding  that  they 
will  be  regarded  as  original  text,  no 
points  of  order  being  waived,  and  with  a 
full  chance  to  return  to  any  item  if 
any  Senator  wishes  to  do  so.  I  ask  that 
the  amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows : 

On  page  2,  after  line  2,  insert: 

"Extension  Service 

"cooperative    extension     work,     payments 
and  expenses 

"Payments  to  States  and  Puerto  Rico 

"Tot  an  additional  amount  for  'Payments 

to  States  and  Puerto  Rico",  for  payments  for 

extension    work    under    section    109    of    the 

District  of  Columbia  Public  Education  Act. 

a«    amended    by    the   Act   of    Jvme   20.    1968 

(Public   Law  90-354).   8150.000." 
On  page  2.  at  the  beginning  of  line  15. 

strike       out       "$40,000,000"       and       Insert 

"$90,000,000". 
On  page  2,  after  line  21.  insert: 

"CoMMODiTT  Exchange  Authority 

"SALARIES  AND   EXPENSES 

"Por  an  additional  amount  for  'Sal&rles 
and  expenses',  $400,000." 

On  page  3.  after  line  10,  Insert: 

"Farmers  Home  Administration 
"salaries  and  expenses 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Salaries 
and  expenses'.  Including  necessary  expenses, 
not  otherwise  provided,  for  carrying  out  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture under  sections  235  and  236  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  as  amended  by  sections 
101(a),  201(a),  respectively,  of  the  Act  of 
Aug\ist  1,  1968  (Public  Law  90-448). 
$956,000." 


On  page  3,  after  line   10,  Insert: 

"SELP-HELP    HOUSING    LAND    DEVELOPMENT 
FUND 

"For  direct  loans  pursuant  to  section  533(b) 
(1)  (B)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  (43  U  S.C. 
1471-1490)  and  related  advances.  $1,000,000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended." 

At  the  top  of  page  4,  Insert: 

"mutual    AND    SELP-HBLP    HOUSING 

"For  grants  pursuant  to  section  523(b) 
(1)  (A)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  (43  U.S.C. 
1471-1490).  $2,700,000,  to  remain  available 
until  exi>ended." 

On  page  4,  after  line  13.  insert: 

"Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Criminai. 
Laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

"salaries     and     EXPENSES 

"For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  Title 
X  of  the  Act  of  December  27.  1967  (81  .Stat. 
743-743 ) .  establishing  the  Commission  on  Re- 
vision of  the  Criminal  Laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  $150,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended." 

On  page  5,  line  6,  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", strike  out  "$5,500"  and  Insert 
••$1,049,500". 

On  page  5.  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"Public  safety 

■•For  an  additional  amount  for  'Public 
safety',  $136,000." 

On  page  6,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"CHAPTER  III 
•FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE    FUNDS    APPRO- 
PRIATED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

"militart  assistance 
"Foreign  military  credit  sales 

'•For  expenses  of  financing  sales  of  defense 
articles  and  defense  services,  as  authorized 
by  law.  $396,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended." 

At  the  top  of  page  7,  change  the  Chapter 
number  from  "•III"  to  '•IV". 

On  page  7.  line  8,  after  "(Public  Law 
90-321  )•'.  strike  out  •$200,000"  and  Insert 
■•$400,000". 

At  the  top  of  page  8,  Insert: 

"OPERATING  EXPENSES,   NATIONAL  ARCHIVES  AND 
RECORDS    SERVICE 

'■For  an  additional  amount  for  ■Operating 
expenses.  National  Archives  and  Records 
Service',  $748,000." 

On  page  8,  after  line  4,  insert: 

"ALLOWANCES    AND    OFFICE    FACILITIES    FOR 
FORMER    PRESIDENTS 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Allowances 
and  Office  Facilities  for  Former  Presidents', 
$40,000,  and  funds  appropriated  under  this 
head  shall  be  available  hereafter  for  travel 
and  related  expenses  of  former  Presidents 
and  not  to  exceed  two  members  of  their 
staffs." 

On  page  8,  after  line  11,  Insert  11: 
"Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

"SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 

••For  an  additional  amount  for  'Salaries  and 
expenses',  $200,000." 

On  page  9.  line  2.  after  "(82  Stat.  477  and 
498)".  strike  out  ■'$5,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$11,500,000";  In  line  5.  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", strike  out  "$15,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$75,000,000":  and.  in  line  6,  after  the  word 
"exceed",  strike  out  "$15,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$75,000,000". 

On  page  9.  after  line  7,  Insert: 

"LOW  AND  MODERATE  INCOME  SPONSOR  FUND 

■■For  the  low  and  moderate  Income  sponsor 
fund,  authorized  by  section  106  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  (82 
Stat.  490).  $2,000,000." 

On  page  9.  after  Une  11.  Insert: 


"F'xoKRAL  Housing  Administration 

"SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 

"For  necessary  administrative  expenses  of 
programs  of  mortgage  credit,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  $1,250,000." 

On  page  9.  after  line  15,  strike  out: 

"Limitation  on  Nonadmlnlstrative  Expenses, 
Federal  Housing  Administration 

"In  addition  to  the  amount  made  available 
under  this  head  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
not  to  exceed  $3,500,000  shall  be  available  for 
nonadmlnlstratlve  expenses." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

"Limitation  on  Administrative  and  Nonad- 
mlnlstrative Expenses,  Federal  Housing 
Administration 

■■In  addition  to  amounts  made  available 
under  this  head  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
not  to  exceed  $350,000  shall  be  available  lor 
administrative  expenses  and  not  to  exceed 
$3,500,000  shall  be  available  for  nonadmlnls- 
trative expenses." 

On  page  10.  line  8,  after  "(82  Stat.  81)", 
strike  out  "$1,000,000"  and  Insert  "$7,000- 
000". 

On  page  10,  after  line  18.  Insert: 

"GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

"Sbc.  401.  Subject  to  the  limitations  in 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Is  authorized,  with  respect  to 
any  activity  authorized  by  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  and  made 
subject  thereby  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  to  make  such  expenditures,  within 
the  limits  of  funds  and. borrowing  authority 
available  for  such  activity  and  In  accord 
with  law,  and  to  make  such  contracts  and 
commitments  without  regard  to  fiscal  year 
limitations  as  provided  by  section  104  of  the 
Government  Corjjoratlon  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  during  the 
current  fiscal   year. 

••Sec.  402.  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
1  of  1958,  as  amended,  is  ftirther  amended 
by  striking  out  'Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning' wherever  appearing  therein  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness."  Any  reference  In  any  other 
law  to  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
shall,  after  the  date  of  this  Act.  be  deemed 
to  refer  to  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness." 

On  page  11,  line  15,  change  the  Chapter 
number  from  "IV"  to  "V". 

On  page  11,  Une  20,  after  the  word  "serv- 
ices", strike  out  "$752,000"  and  Insert  "$2,- 
052,000". 

On  page  12,  line  1,  after  "(16  U.S.C. 
4601-7) ",  strike  out  "$53,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$92,000,000". 

On  page  12,  line  8,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", strike  out  "$55,500,000"  and  Insert 
■■$94,500,000";  and,  in  line  9,  after  the  word 
"exceed",  strike  out  "$46,000,000"  and  Insert 
■•$85,000,000". 

On  page  12,  line  15.  after  the  word  "pro- 
tection", strike  out  "$100,000"  and  Insert 
"$421,000". 

On  page  12.  line  19.  after  the  word  "fa- 
cilities", strike  out  "$50,000"  and  insert 
"$169,000". 

On  page  12.  after  line  23,  Insert: 

"INDIAN    health    ACTIVITIES 

■■For  an  additional  amount  for  'Indian 
health  activities.'  $860,000." 

On  page  13.  line  3.  after  the  word  "faclU- 
tles".  strike  out  "$3,350,000"  and  Insert  $4,- 
944,000". 

On  page  13.  line  5,  change  the  Chapter 
number  from  ■■V"  to  '■VI". 

On  page  13,  after  line  7,  Insert: 
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'■office  of  education 

"elementary     and    secondary    educational 

activities 

"higher  educational  activities 
"Appropriations  for  'Elementary  and  sec- 
ondary educational  activities'  and  'Higher 
educational  activities,'  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969.  shall  be  available  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $3,000,000  for  necessary  expenses  for 
planning  the  implementation  of  new  and 
expanded  programs  of  the  Office  of  Education 
under  legislation  enacted  during  the  second 
session  of  the  90th  Congress,  to  be  derived 
from  funds  available  for  the  purposes  of 
Title  in,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  as  amended," 
On  page  13,  after  line  20,  Insert: 

"higher  educational  activities 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Higher  edu- 
cational activities'  for  programs  of  sfteclal 
service  to  disadvantaged  college  students,  and 
for  payments  authorized  by  section  108(b)  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Education 
Act,  as  amended  (Public  Law  90-354,  ap- 
proved June  20.  1968),  $7,741,000  of  which 
$500,000  shall  be  available  for  such  special 
service  programs." 
On  page  14,  after  line  5,  strike  out: 
"For  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1968.  $5,000,000:  Provided,  That  none 
of  the  funds  contained  herein  shall  be  used 
to  make  grants,  under  Title  I  of  said  Act,  in 
excess  of  the  following:  (1)  $12,500  each  to 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, (2)  $50,000  to  each  of  the  50  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico." 
And,  In  lieu  thereof.  Insert: 
"For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-445,  approved 
July  31.  1968).  $12,000,000,  Including  $650.- 
000  for  support  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Vio- 
lence." 

At  the  top  of  page  15,  change  the  Chapter 
number  from  "VI"  to  '■Vll". 
On  page  15,  after  line  2,  Insert: 

"SENATE" 
On  page  15.  after  Une  3.  Insert: 
'  ••  "Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees 

■'OFFICE    OF   the    SECRETARY 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  office  of  the 
Secretary,  $16,570:  Provided,  That  the  Secre- 
tary may  employ  a  Curator  of  Art  and  An- 
tiquities at  not  to  exceed  $22,089  per  annum." 

On  page  15,  after  line  9,  insert: 

"Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate 
"miscellaneous  items 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  Miscellane- 
ous Items,  $11,250,  for  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Art  and  Antiquities  of  the  Senate." 

On  page  16,  alter  line  11,  Insert: 
"Capitol  Police 
"general  expenses 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'General 
Expenses',  $34,000." 

At  the  top  of  page  17,  Insert: 

"CHAPTER  Vni" 

On  page  17.  after  Une  1,  Insert: 

"PUBLIC  WORKS 

"DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

"Bureau  of  Reclamation 

"upper  COLORADO  RIVER  STORAGE  PROJECT 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Upper 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project'  for  the  Up- 
per Colorado  River  Basin  Fund,  $2,700,000, 
to  remain   available  until   expended." 

On  page  17,  after  line  8,  Insert: 


'■INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
"National  Water  Commission 
"salaries  and  expenses 
"For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
Act  of  September  26,   1968   (Public  Law  90- 
515),  Including  compensation  of  the  Execu- 
tive Director  at   level   IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule,  $300,000." 
On  page   17,  after  line  15,  Insert: 

"CHAPTER  IX" 
On  page  17,  after  Une  16,  insert: 

"STATE.   JUSTICE.   COMMERCE.   AND  THE 

JUDICIARY 

"DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

"Legal  AcrrvrriES  and  General 

Administration 

"salaries  and  expenses,  general 

administration 

■■For   an   additional   amount   for   ■Salaries 

and      expenses.      general      administration'. 

$136,000," 

At  the  top  of  page  18,  Insert: 

'■DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
"MARmME  Administration 
"state  marine  schools 
•■For  an  additional  amount  for  ■State  ma- 
rine schools',  for  liquidation  of  obligations  In- 
curred for  payment  of  allowances  for  uni- 
forms, textbooks  and  subsistence  of  cadets  at 
State   marine   schools,   to   remain   available 
until   expended,   $210,000,   to   be   derived   by 
transfer  from  the  amounts  for  administrative 
and  warehouse  expenses  in  the  appropriation 
for  'Ship  construction'." 

On  page  18,  after  line  10,  insert: 
"Foreign  Direct  Investment  Control 

"salaries  and  expenses 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Salaries  and 
expenses',  $500,000." 
On  page  18.  after  Une  14,  Insert: 

"the  judiciary 

"Courts  of  Appeal,  District  Courts,  and 

Other  Judicial  Services 

"salaries  of  judges 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Salaries  of 
judges',  $51,000," 

On  page  18,  after  line  20,  Insert: 

"SALARIES  OF  SUPPORTING  PERSONNEL 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  of 
supporting  personnel'.  $38,000." 

At  the  top  of  page  19,  insert: 

"TRAVEL    AND    MISCELLANEOUS   EXPENSES 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Travel  and 
miscellaneous  expenses',  $45,000." 
On  page  19,  after  Une  3,  insert: 

"ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES''" 
COURTS 

■■For  an  additional  amount  for  'Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts', 
$15,000." 

On  page  19,  line  8,  change  the  chapter 
number  from  "VII"  to  "X". 

On  page  20,  after  Une  2,  strike  out: 

"Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration 

"salaries  and  expenses 
"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration,  Includ- 
ing uniforms  and  allowances  therefor,  as  au- 
thorized by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5901-5902);  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles;  and  services  as 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109;  $300,000,  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  appropriation 
for  'Urban  mass  transportation  grants'." 

On  page  20,  line  11,  change  the  Chapter 
number  from  "VHI"  to  "XI". 
At  the  top  of  page  21,  Insert: 

"UNITED  STATES  SECRET  SERVICE 

"Section  3056  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  second 


clause  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing :  •protect  the  person  of  a  former  Presi- 
dent and  his  wife  during  his  Ufetlme,  the 
person  of  the  widow  of  a  former  President 
until  her  death  or  remarriage,  and  minor 
children  of  a  former  President  until  they 
reach  sixteen  years  of  age,  unless  such  pro- 
tection is  declined'." 

On  page  21,  after  line  8,  Insert: 

"EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
"Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
"salaries  and  expenses 
■•For   an    additional   amount   for   •Salaries 
and  Expenses',  $200,000." 

On  page  21,  line  14,  change  the  chapter 
number  from  "IX"  to  "xll". 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
come  to  the  general  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 13. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield,  before 
he  proceeds  to  that? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  under- 
stand that  in  requesting  agreement  to 
the  committee  amendments,  the  Senator 
left  out  page  6.  lines  16  through  20. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  had  already  requested  that  those  lines 
be  omitted,  and  consent  was  given  for 
its  consideration  separately.  It  was  omit- 
ted from  the  bill.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
brought  up  the  point  that  the  paragraph 
dealing  with  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  has  been  deleted  from 
the  bill  already. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  like  the  Senator  from  Florida,  If 
he  would,  to  Identify  by  line  and  page, 
when  he  states  "through  chapter  12." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Item  which  we 
have  deleted  is  found  on  page  6  of  the 
printed  bill,  beginning  at  line  17  and  ex- 
tending through  line  20.  I  thought  we 
had  made  that  clear  earlier. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Line  16. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes;  line  16  Is  the  title, 
and  lines  17  through  20  li.  the  text.  Really, 
It  should  have  covered  lines  16  through 
20  on  page  6  of  the  bill.  I  understand 
that  has  been  eliminated  by  unanimous 
consent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  like  a  clarification  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Florida  meant  when  he 
said,  "through  chapter  12,"  and  asked 
that  the  committee  amendments  be  ac- 
cepted without  the  right  to  a  point  of 
order  being  waived. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  was  to  cover  the 
entire  bill,  beginning  with  chapter  1  and 
extending  through  chapter  12.  with  the 
exception  of  the  Item  referring  to  the 
International  Development  Association, 
which  had  already  been  stricken  from 
that  part  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
derstanding of  the  Chair  is  that  the 
chapter  numbers  themselves  have  been 
amended.  Therefore,  the  Chair.  In  order 
to  clarify  the  Record,  requests  that  the 
page  and  line  numbers  be  specified. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  has  been  only 
one  elimination  from  the  text  of  the  bill, 
Mr.  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  un- 
derstand that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  titles  Involved  seem  to  me 
to  be  very  clear.  They  are  titles  I  through 
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Xn.  Beginning  on  page  22.  we  have  title 
XIII.  What  the  chairman  is  asking,  as  I 
understand  it.  is  that  all  the  committee 
amendments  through  the  first  12  titles, 
which  end  on  line  9,  page  22.  be  agreed 
to.  with  the  exception  of  that  one  dele- 
tion on  page  6.  which  covers  lines  16 
through  20. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  understands  the  situation  com- 
pletely, but  I  want  it  to  be  understood 
at  the  deslc  also. 

The  bill  is  in  13  chapters.  Twelve  chap- 
ters will  remain  in  the  bill.  Only  a  part 
of  one  chapter  has  been  ellininated  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  that  is  the  part 
of  that  chapter  that  relates  to  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  Record  show,  by  page  and 
line,  through  where  the  Senator  from 
Florida  wants  the  committee  amend- 
ments to  be  accepted. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  committee 
amendments,  as  I  understand  it.  have 
been  accepted,  subject  to  the  understand- 
ing made  and  subject  to  the  elimination 
made  of  the  IDA  item,  down  to  and 
through  line  9  on  page  22  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAira.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
making  sure  there  will  be  no  possible 
lack  of  clarity  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  one  chapter 
ahead  of  us,  and  that  Is  the  one  which 
came  over  to  us  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; so  there  is  no  question  of  a 
point  of  order.  Chapter  Xin  of  the 
House  bill  is  well  described  at  the  bottom 
of  page  23  of  our  committee  report,  and 
I  shall  read  that  description  into  the 
Record,  because  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
clear.  It  reads  as  follows : 

General  rt<fvisxoNs.  Chapter  XIII 

The  House  Uicluded  general  provisions  In 
the  bUl  which  would  grant  exemption  from 
the  overall  expenditure.  lending  obligation, 
and  loan  authority  ceilings  In  sections  202 
and  203  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968  with  respect  to  the  farm 
prlce-suppcrt  program  oj  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  with  respect  to 
grants  for  public  assistance  under  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  rducatlon,  and  Welfare. 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  1969.  The  House 
provision  granted  a  limited  exemption  of 
not  more  than  S907  million  above  the  Jan- 
uary budget  estimate  of  expenditures  and 
net  lending  for  farm  price  supi>orts  and  a 
limited  exemption  of  not  more  than  $560 
million  for  public  assistance  grants. 

The  committee  has  deleted  the  entire 
House  provision  and  has  rewritten  it  grant- 
ing similar  exemption  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  at  a  figure  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $907  million  in  section  a  and  In  section 
b.  has  granted  an  exemption  with  respect  to 
the  public  assistance  program  in  an  amount 
not  lo  exceed  $750  million.  This  Is  necessary 
because  of  a  revised  estimate  seme  $800 
million  higher  than  anticipated  causing  an 
overrun  of  approximately  $240  million.  The 
provision  Included  In  the  bill  by  the  com- 
mittee as  a  substitute  for  the  House  provi- 
sion reads  as  follows : 

"RSVKNUE    AND    EXPENDITURE    CONTROL    ACT    OF 
1968 

"Sec.  1302.  (a)  Expenditures  and  net  lend- 
ing during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969.  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(not  more  than  $907,000,000)  for  farm  price 
supports  (not  Including  amounts  for  special 


activities)  in  excess  of  the  amounts  esti- 
mated therefor  on  page  239  of  the  Budget 
for  1969  (H.  Doc.  225.  Part  1),  and  new  ob- 
Itgatlonal  and  loan  authority  heretofore  or 
hereafter  enacted  for  such  fiscal  year  for 
such  purposes  In  excess  of  the  amounts  es- 
timated therefor  on  page  239  of  the  Budget 
for  1969.  shall  not  be  counted  against  the 
aggregate  limitations  on  expenditures  and 
net  lending  and  new  obllgatlonal  authority 
and  loan  authority  prescribed  by  Sections 
202(a)  and  203(a)  of  Title  II  of  the  Reve- 
nue and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968. 

"(b)  Exx>endlture8  and  net  lending  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  (not  more  than  $750,000,000)  for 
grants  to  States  for  public  assistance  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Social  Security  Act.  as 
amended.  In  excess  of  the  amounts  esti- 
mated therefor  on  page  15  of  the  Budget  for 
1969  (H.  Doc.  225.  Part  1).  and  new  obllga- 
tlonal and  loan  authority  heretofore  or  here- 
after enacted  for  such  fiscal  year  for  such 
purposes  In  excess  of  the  amounts  estimated 
therefor  on  pages  306  and  307  of  the  Budget 
for  1969.  shall  not  be  counted  against  the 
aggregate  limitations  on  expenditures  and 
net  lending  and  new  obllgatlonal  authority 
and  loan  authority  prescribed  by  Sections 
202(a)  and  203(a)  of  Title  II  of  the  Reve- 
nue and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968." 

Mr.  President,  before  I  jield  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  who  I  under- 
stand objects  to  this  particular  chapter, 
I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  the 
committee  felt  it  was  desirable  to  break 
this  item  down  into  two  items,  for  this 
reason :  Both  of  these  matters  have  been 
before  the  Senate.  One  of  them  was  acted 
upon  favorably,  the  other  imfavorably: 
and  we  felt,  therefore,  that  the  Senate 
might  wish  to  work  its  will  separately 
on  these  two  items,  not  in  the  Joint  way 
in  which  they  were  contained  in  the 
House  bill. 

In  addition,  the  committee  was  in- 
formed by  the  agency  involved  that  the 
amount  of  the  exemption  stated  for  the 
public  assistance  program  payments  was 
not  sufficient,  and  the  amount  desig- 
nated by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  was  $560  million,  was  raised  to 
$750  million. 

With  that  explanation,  and  again  stat- 
in;? that  there  is  no  point  of  order  avail- 
able here  to  anybody,  because  we  are 
simply  dealing  with  matters  put  in  the 
bill  on  the  House  side.  I  yield  the  floor 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  Florida  is  cor- 
rect. One  of  these  exemptions  did  pass 
the  Senate — by  a  margin  of  two  votes. 
This  was  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. However,  the  amendment 
which  excepted  that  agency  is  still  pend- 
ing on  a  bill  still  in  the  Senate,  and  It 
looks  as  though  it  will  not  be  enacted.  I 
personally  hope  neither  of  these  two 
amendments  is  enacted. 

On  April  2  of  this  year  Congress 
passed  a  bill  increasing  taxes  by  10  per- 
cent. As  a  part  of  that  tax  increase  bill 
there  was  an  expenditure  control  sec- 
tion which  would  reduce  expenditures 
for  fiscal  1969  by  $6  billion.  That  bill  was 
sold  to  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people  on  the  basis  that  in  return  for 
accepting  the  iO-percent  tax  increase 
Congress  and  the  administration,  work- 
ing together,  would  reduce  spending  In 
1969  by  $6  bUUon. 


Not  only  those  Members  of  Congress 
who  voted  for  It  but  also  the  President 
and  the  executive  branch,  including  the 
Director  of  the  Budget,  made  public 
statements  and  commitments  that  they 
would  live  up  to  this  $6  billion  reduc- 
tion. I  regret  that  since  that  bill  was 
passed,  while  the  tax  increase  provision 
lies  intact,  the  expenditure  reduction 
provision  has  been  gradually  eroded  away 
here  in  Congress  by  a  series  of  exemp- 
tions for  first  one  agency  and  then  an- 
other. We  have  before  us  now  a  pro- 
posal which  would  exempt  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wei- 
fare  from  having  their  expenditures 
counted  against  the  limitation  on  ex- 
penditures a  total  amount  of  $1,657  mil- 
lion In  spending. 

This  would  mean  in  itself  that  one- 
third  of  a  $6  billion  expenditure  reduc- 
tion is  being  eliminated,  and  presumably 
we  would  have  about  $4  billion  left.  How- 
ever, the  Joker  in  it  is  that  even  when 
we  make  this  exception  the  matter  is 
then  wide  open.  They  could  expand  it 
beyond  this  figure.  In  addition,  Congress 
has  exempted  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the  FBI, 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  from  the 
employee-control  features  of  the  ex- 
penditure reduction  package,  with  the 
result  that  if  added  to  these  two  amend- 
ments here  today,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  but  that  we  might  just  as  well 
go  back  and  tell  the  American  people 
that  the  $6  billion  promised  spending  cut 
will  never  develop. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  remote 
chance  left  of  our  realizing  our  goal 
when  we  figure  all  of  the  exceptions  that 
have  t)een  enacted,  and  we  are  now  go- 
ing to  exempt  the  HEW  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

All  of  these  agencies  at  the  time  the 
tax  Increase  bill  was  passed  made  a 
commitment  that  they  would  live  within 
the  expenditure  control.  The  Director  of 
the  Budget  testifying  before  the  commit- 
tee on  behalf  of  and  representing  the 
administration  said  that  they  could  ac- 
cept and  abide  by  these  controls. 

Certainly  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  exempt  these  two  agencies.  I 
point  out  that  even  if  we  had  held  the 
full  $6  billion  spending  reduction,  the 
administration  would  have  still  had  $3 '  i 
billion  more  to  spend  in  fiscal  year  1969 
than  they  had  In  1968.  because  the  orig- 
inal budget  requests  were  for  $9 '4  billion 
more  for  1969  than  was  spent  in  1968. 
Even  If  we  were  to  reduce  $6  billion  we 
would  still  leave  $3 ',4  billion  extra.  That 
is  the  very  maximum  that  I  think  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  can  afford  to 
spend. 

We  traded  very  close  to  the  brink  of 
pushing  the  American  dollar  over  the 
precipice  of  devaluation.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  take  the  chance,  now  that  we 
have  moved  back  from  that  near  crisis,  of 
approaching  another  one.  We  may  not  be 
so  lucky  the  next  time. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  pending 
amendments  should  be  rejected.  I  thinlj 
if  we  were  to  agree  to  these  amendments 
it  would  constitute  a  violation  of  our 
commitment  and  a  betrayal  of  trvist  on 
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the  part  of  both  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration and  Congress.  We  would  be  re- 
neging on  our  commitment  to  the  Alnerl- 
can  people  that  we  would  hold  down 
spending. 

The  mandatory  expenditure  control 
feature  of  the  act  was  passed  on  April  2. 
That  measure  originated  In  the  U.S. 
Senate.  It  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
SmathersI  and  me.  The  measure  was 
cleared  and  approved  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  both  the  House  and  Senate.  They 
agreed  that  they  could  and  would  live 
up  to  the  expenditures  control.  I  think 
we  should  keep  that  commitment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  section  1302  which  is  now 
pending. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  will  again  request  the  yeas 
and  nays  in  a  moment.  We  will  want  a 
Record  vote.  The  Senate  should  be  on 
record  as  to  whether  we  will  stand  by 
the  expenditure  control  here  in  the  last 
days  of  the  session. 

I  hope  that  we  can  reject  this  section 
of  the  bill  and  thereby  save  the  expendi- 
ture control  features  of  the  tax  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
first  place  these  matters  have  already 
been  acted  upon  in  the  House.  We  want 
to  reduce  the  difficulties  we  will  have 
in  conference  as  much  as  we  can. 

My  own  feeling  has  always  been  one 
of  sympathy  with  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  I  supported  him 
in  the  passage  of  his  bill.  I  supported 
him  in  his  opposition  to  the  exemption 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  and  cer- 
tain agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

I  do  not  see  how  I  can,  however,  sup- 
port him  on  the  CCC  matter.  And  I  es- 
pecially address  myself  to  that,  because 
as  it  happens  Congress  has  given  direc- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  to  how  they  shall  proceed  in  support- 
ing the  price  of  the  various  commodities 
under  the  loan  system. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  so  that  I 
may  request  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
advises  the  Senator  from  Delaware  that 
it  would  take  unanimous  consent  for 
him  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
section  1302,  because  as  yet  that  is  not 
the  matter  before  the  Senate.  There  are 
still  technical  amendments  to  be  agreed 
to  and  to  be  considered.  So.  the  Senator 
will  have  to  ask  for  una.iimous  consent 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  section 
1302. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thought 
we  had  agreed  to  all  committee  amend- 
ments up  to  page  22,  and  this  amend- 
ment is  on  page  22. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  that  procedure.  I  think 
this  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  order 
the  yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  can  either  ask  for 


unanimous  consent  to  do  this,  or  we  can 
clear  the  two  committee  amendments. 

The  Chair  is  advising  the  Senate  as  to 
what  the  situation  is.  What  is  the  will  of 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  can  ask  for  unanimous  con- 
sent, but  I  do  not  imderstand  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
advises  the  Senator  from  Delaware  that 
there  are  two  committee  amendments, 
on  lines  10  and  12  of  page  22  that  have 
not  as  yet  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Let  us 
agree  to  those.  They  just  change  the 
title  numbers,  and  we  will  get  that  out 
of  the  way. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
consent  tc  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ments on  lines  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14  on 
page  22.  to  meet  the  point  so  very  prop- 
erly suggested  by  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  CThalr 
advises  the  Senator  from  Florida  that 
they  are  not  the  amendments. 

If  the  Senator  would  ask  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  on  page  22,  lines  10 
and  12  be  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
bloc,  the  Chair  would  accept  that  re- 
quest and  put  it  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  two  commit- 
tee amendments  beginning  on  lines  10 
and  12  of  page  22  be  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc  without  prejudice  to 
the  later  provisions  of  chapter  13. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  22.  line  10,  change  the  chapter 
number  from  "X"  to  "XIII". 

On  page  22,  at  the  beginning  of  line  12. 
change  the  Section  number  from  "•1001"  to 
"1301". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  two  amendments  are 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  next  committee  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  22.  after  line  15,  strike  out: 

"Sec.  1002.  Expenditures  and  net  lending 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969. 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (not 
more  than  $907,000,000)  for  farm  price  sup- 
ports (not  including  amounts  for  special 
activities) ,  and  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (not  more  than 
$560,000,000)  for  grants  to  States  for  pubUc 
assistance  as  authorized  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  as  amended.  In  excess  of  the 
respective  amounts  estimated  therefor  on 
pages  239  and  15  of  the  Budget  for  1969 
(H.  Doc.  225,  Part  1).  and  new  obllgatlonal 
and  loan  authority  heretofore  or  hereafter 
enacted  for  such  fiscal  year  for  such  purposes 
In  excess  of  the  respective  amounts  estimated 
therefor  on  pages  239  and  306  and  307  of 
the  Budget  for  1969,  shall  not  be  counted 
against  the  aggregate  UmitationB  on  expend- 
itures and  net  lending  and  new  obllgatlonal 
authority  and  loan  authority  prescribed  by 
Sections  202(a)  and  203(a)  of  Title  11  of 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
of  1968." 

And.  in  lieu  thereof.  Insert: 

"Sec.  1302.  (ai  Expenditures  and  net  lend- 
ing during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 


(not  more  than  $907,000,000)  for  farm  price 
supports  (not  Including  amounts  for  special 
activities)  in  excess  of  the  amounts  esti- 
mated therefor  on  page  239  of  the  Budget 
for  1969  (H.  Doc.  225,  Part  1),  and  new  obll- 
gatlonal and  loan  authority  heretofore  or 
here.Tfter  enacted  for  such  fiscal  year  for  such 
purposes  in  excess  of  the  amounts  estimated 
therefor  on  page  239  of  the  Budget  for  1960, 
shall  not  be  counted  against  the  aggregate 
limitations  on  expenditures  and  net  lending 
and  new  obllgatlonal  authority  and  loan 
authority  prescribed  by  Sections  202(a)  and 
203(a)  of  Title  II  of  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968. 

"(b)  Expenditures  and  net  lending  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  (not  more  than  $750,000,000)  lor 
grants  to  States  for  public  assistance  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Social  Security  Act.  as 
ranended,  in  excess  of  the  amounts  estimated 
therefor  on  page  15  of  the  Budget  for  1969 
(H.  Doc.  225,  Part  1),  and  new  obllgatlonal 
and  loan  authority  heretofore  or  hereafter 
enacted  for  such  fiscal  year  for  such  purposes 
in  excess  of  the  amounts  estimated  therefor 
on  pages  306  and  307  of  the  Budget  for  1969. 
shall  not  be  counted  against  the  aggregate 
limitations  on  expenditures  and  net  lending 
and  new  obllgatlonal  authority  and  loan  au- 
thority prescribed  by  Sections  202(a)  and 
203(a)  of  Title  II  of  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  are  now  to  vote  on  section  1302 
as  reported  by  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee struck  .section  1002.  The  point  is 
if  we  should  defeat  section  1302.  v.e  want 
to  make  sure  that  we  are  not  going  back 
automatically  to  section  1002. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  situation  is  that  the 
committee  recommends  the  striking  of 
section  1002  in  the  House  bill  and  the 
substitution  for  that  of  section  1302  in 
our  recommendations. 

I  do  not  believe  anything  about  this 
situation  is  difficult  to  understand. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assitant  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  fS.  3615)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  port 
of  Cascade  Locks,  Oreg.,  a  certain  inter- 
est In  lands  In  the  State  of  Oregon  for 
municipal  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  fS.  2012)  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
School  Food  Services  Act,  with  amend- 
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mentB,  in  which  It  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (Hil.  7417)  to 
prescribe  administrative  procedures  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  government. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  18248)  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  9.  1955.  relating 
to  certain  common  carrier  operations  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore : 

3.909  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul  L, 
KATgaret,   and   Josephine  Kirsteatter; 

S.  1246.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commls- 
aloner  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla  to  enter 
Into  leases  for  the  rental  of.  or  to  use  or 
permit  the  use  of,  the  space  over  and  under 
streets  antl  alleys  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  "for  other  purposes: 

S.  1247.  An  act  to  authortze  the  Com- 
mlssloaer  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  fix 
and  collect  rents  for  the  occupancy  of  space 
In.  on.  under,  or  over  the  streets  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  authorize  the  clos- 
ing of  unused  or  unsafe  vaults  under  such 
streets  and  the  correction  of  dangerous  con- 
ditions of  vaults  In  or  vault  openings  on 
public  spaces,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  1763.  An  act  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  Guam; 

S.  2675.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Joee 
Estrada:  and 

S.  3207.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  June  30,  1964.  as  amended,  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  clvU  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory   of   the   Pacific   Islands. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS. 
1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  20300)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoDD  in  the  chair).  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  parliamentary  situation  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  committee  amendment  is  a 
substitute  for  section  1002  of  the  House 
bill.  I  am  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  in  order  for  us  to  consider  section 
1002  and  the  Senate  committee  recom- 
mendation separately,  we  should  procure 
unanimous  consent  for  such  separate 
consideration. 

I  have  no  objection  to  such  separate 
consideration,  and  I  suggest  that  such 
imanimous  consent  be  given,  that  we 
have  a  voice  vote  on  the  striking  of  sec- 
tion 1002  of  the  House  bill,  and  that  we 


then  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
that  action  be  taken  to  allow  separate 
consideration  and  a  separate  vote  on  sec- 
tion 1002  of  the  House  bill  and  the  pro- 
posed new  section  1302  recommended  by 
the  committee,  and  that  first,  action  be 
taken  on  section  1002  of  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  have  a  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  Senate  by  voice 
vote  adopted  the  striking  portion  of  the 
committee  substitute  and  therefore 
struck  the  House  lEinguage.  and  there- 
after also  rejected  the  Insertion  of  new 
language,  where  would  we  be?  We  would 
not  have  either  the  House  version  or  the 
Senate  version,  would  we? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator's  question  is  a  correct 
one.  I  thing  the  answer  would  be  that 
if  we  took  both  of  those  actions,  we 
would  have  nothing  left  for  section  1002 
of  the  House  bill  and  the  proposed  sec- 
tion 1302  of  the  Senate  committee  rec- 
ommendation. 

But  I  suggest  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  that  the  entire 
matter  would  be  in  conference,  because 
the  House  provision  would,  of  course,  be 
in  conference  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate;  and  the  Senate  committee 
already  having  taken  the  position  that  it 
has  on  this  subject,  there  should  not  be 
much  doubt  as  to  what  would  happen  in 
conference  as  to  at  least  the  acceptance 
of  the  House  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Am  I  to  understand  that 
if  it  were  in  conference,  the  limit  then 
for  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  public  assistance  pay- 
ments would  be  $560  million,  if  the  Sen- 
ate rejected  both  the  striking  and  the 
insertion  portion  of  the  committee  sub- 
stitute? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  was  the  full  amoimt  included  in 
the  House  bill  in  connection  with  the 
waiver  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968.  relative  to  public 
assistance  payments  of  the  Departments 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  That 
would  be  in  conference.  I  simply  remind 
the  Senator  that  If  he  wishes  his  amount 
of  $750  million  to  be  considered  separate- 
ly, he  has  the  right  to  do  so  by  asking  for 
a  division  when  we  get  to  the  considera- 
tion of  section  1302.  A  request  for  division 
by  any  Senator,  as  the  Senator  from 
Florida  understands  the  situation,  at 
that  stage  would  result  in  dividing  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  1302  and  subsec- 
tion 'b)  of  section  1302  for  separate  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRIS  and  Mr.  PASTORE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  but  first  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  beUeve 
I  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  would  be  an  irregular 
way  to  go  about  it. 

We  could  divide  subsection  (a)  and 
subsection  (b)  of  the  substitution,  and  it 
either  subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (b) 
were  adopted,  then  strike  out  the  House 
language,  we  would  have  at  least  a 
chance  later.  If  the  Senate  turned  down 
$750  million  for  public  assistance  as  an 
upward  limit,  we  would  later  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  $560  million.  If  the 
House  position  were  adopted  In  the  Sen- 
ate, that  amount  would  be  locked  in  in 
the  Senate;  whereas  if  we  adopt  the  pro- 
cedure the  Senator  is  now  talking  about, 
first  striking  out  the  House  language, 
and  then  the  Senate  should  decide  it  does 
not  want  the  House  limit,  we  would  be 
unable  in  conference  to  take  any  figure 
lower  than  $560  million. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator would  be  protected  in  order  to  get  a 
vote.  Assuming  for  the  moment  we  strike 
the  House  language  by  voice  vote  and 
then  by  rollcall  vote  we  strike  section 
1302  in  its  entirety,  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect that  we  would  have  nothing  left  in 
the  bill.  However,  the  Senator  could 
then  offer  another  amendment  to  put 
back  In  part  of  the  House  bill  and  change 
the  figure  to  $561  million;  or  he  could 
change  the  figure  and  It  would  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
put  that  statement  In  the  form  of  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

If  we  first,  on  voice  vote,  strike  out 
the  House  language,  and  later  on  voice 
vote  or  rollcall  vote  strike  out  subsec- 
tion I  a)  or  subsection  (b).  would  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
be  correct  that  an  amendment  could  be 
offered  later  which  would  put  in  some 
different  figure,  $560  million  or  up  to 
$750  milhon? 

If  that  is  correct,  I  would  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
it  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  an- 
swer to  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator  is 
that  an  amendment  from  the  floor  at 
that  point  would  be  In  order,  as  long  as 
there  was  a  substantial  difference  in  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Very  well.  I  shall  not 
object. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  am  not  trying  to  preclude  any- 
one from  the  opportimity  of  offering 
amendments.  Under  the  rules,  without 
this  procedure  and  in  the  event  we  did 
delete  section  1302.  those  who  wish  to 
vote  to  delete  it  would  be  forced  to  vote 
for  the  House  language;  I  want  a  vote 
straight  up  and  down  on  each  of  them. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
renew  my  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  voice  vote  on  the  elimination  of 
section  1002  of  the  House  bill. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
eliminate  section  1002  of  the  House  bill, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  language  was  read,  as  follows: 
Sec.  1002.  Expenditures  and  net  lending 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969. 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (not 
more  than  $907,000,000)  for  farm  price  sup- 
ports (not  Including  amounts  for  special 
activities),  and  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (not  more  than 
$560,000,000)  for  grants  to  States  for  public 
assistance  as  authorized  by  the  Social 
Security  Act.  as  amended.  In  excess  of  the 
respective  amounts  estimated  therefor  on 
pages  239  and  15  of  the  Budget  for  1969  (H. 
Doc.  225,  Part  1).  and  new  obligational  and 
loan  authority  heretofore  or  hereafter  en- 
acted for  such  fiscal  year  for  such  purposes 
in  excess  of  the  respective  amounts  estimated 
therefor  on  pages  239  and  306  and  307  of  the 
Budget  for  1969.  shall  not  be  counted  against 
the  aggregate  limitations  on  expenditures 
and  net  lending  and  new  obligational  au- 
thority and  loan  authority  prescribed  by 
Sections  202(a)  and  203(a)  of  Title  H  of 
the  Revenue  and  EScpendlture  Control  Act  of 
1968. 

The  motion  was^greed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  now  we 
have  for  consideration  the  Senate  recom- 
mendation of  section  1302.  That  would 
be  the  next  business  before  the  Senate. 
That  is  the  Senate  committee  recom- 
mendation. 

On  that  matter  I  ask  for  a  division  so 
that  we  may  vote  separately,  first  on 
subsection  (a)   of  section  1302. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  divi- 
sion is  demanded. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  already  made 
his  statement  of  opposition  to  section 
1302  and  I  now  wish  to  make  a  brief 
reply. 

The  Senator's  position  has  been  before 
the  Senate  as  a  separate  matter  and  the 
Senate  has  taken  affirmative  action  that 
what  is  proposed  in  section  1302  should 
be  done.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  affirma- 
tive action  taken  by  the  Senate  went 
further  than  what  is  suggested  here.  We 
took  that  action  by  rollcall  vote  in  the 
Senate. 

In  the  next  place,  I  wish  to  remind 
Senators  that  we  have  standing  on  the 
books  legislation  which  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  ahead  of  time  to 
announce  the  price-support  program,  and 
that  has  been  done  for  this  year's  crop 
a  long  time  ago.  Farmers,  relying  upon 
that  announcement,  have  planted  their 
crops.  In  some  instances  the  crops  have 
already  matured  and  in  other  instances 
they  will  be  maturing  shortly. 

We  could  not.  if  we  wanted,  prevent  the 
payment  of  the  money  from  the  CCC. 
which  is  really  expended  by  way  of  loans 
and  not  by  way  of  direct  payment.  We 
could  not  if  we  wanted  prevent  those  pay- 
ments without  breaking  down  the  reli- 
ance on  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  because  there  is  involved  in  this 
matter  the  fact — the  unfortunate  fact 
from  the  viewpoint  of  some  people,  and 
for  many  others  it  is  a  fortunate  fact — 
that  nature  has  been  very  kind  to  us  this 
year.  Our  crops  are  very  much  larger 
than  they  were  estimated  to  t>e  under 
the  January  estimate.  Because  of  that 
the  loans  required  to  be  made  by  the 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  out  of  the  CCC 
funds  will  be  substantially  more  than 
was  estimated  on  page  239  of  the  Budget 
for  1969. 

That  is  the  budget  we  received  in  early 
January  and  it  was  based  on  the  crop 
estimate  available  at  that  time.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  to  pay  out  these  loan 
funds.  Incidentally,  many  of  them  will 
be  repaid  later,  and  there  may  ultimately 
be  a  very  small  expenditure  of  this 
amount. 

Under  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968  these  amounts  will 
be  counted  as  expenditures,  although  the 
amounts  will  actually  be  loans.  If  the 
Secretary  is  required  to  do  this  out  of 
the  CCC  funds,  and  it  Is  counted  as  ex- 
penditures unless  we  take  action  such  as 
this,  the  other  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  have  already 
been  given  cuts  under  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditures  Control  Act  will  have  to 
absorb  $907  million  more  of  additional 
cuts  which  means  that  many  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be 
seriously  diminished  and  the  whole  agri- 
cultural picture  will  be  adversely  affected. 

The  Senate  has  already  taken  action 
on  this  same  question  by  rollcall  vote 
and  has  heretofore  found  that  such  a 
result  would  be  inimical  to  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  Nation  and.  thus, 
inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  reverse  that 
position  but  that  the  Senate  will  approve 
what  the  committee  has  recommended, 
which  is  the  identical  action  already 
taken  by  the  House. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
correct.  The  Senate  has  taken  action  on 
this  question  by  voting  on  both  sides. 
Senators  voted  in  April  to  place  a  man- 
datory reduction  of  $6  billion  in  the 
spending  in  the  tax  bill,  and  they  also 
refused  to  make  any  exceptions  for  any 
agency  of  the  Government.  The  reason 
there  were  no  exceptions  made  is  that 
the  executive  branch,  specifically  the 
Director  of  the  Budget,  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee,  stated  that  these 
matters  should  not  be  spelled  out  in  ex- 
ceptions but  that  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  make  reductions  in  those  areas 
which  would  least  disrupt  public  service. 

At  the  time  this  bill  was  considered 
by  the  Senate  last  March  when  we  were 
planning  to  control  spending  not  one 
single  agency  of  the  Government  came 
before  the  committee  seeking  an  exemp- 
tion. 

The  CCC  has  not  taken  on  one  single 
obligation  with  any  American  farmer  in 
any  one  of  the  States  since  the  tax  bill 
was  passed  and  signed  Into  law  the  lat- 
ter part  of  June  by  the  President. 

I  repeat,  since  that  time  there  has 
not  been  one  single  obligation  made. 
All  of  the  commitments  were  made  be- 
fore. All  of  this  talk  about  an  extra  crop 
coming  along  is  just  an  excuse.  We  have 
larger  crops  in  some  areas  and  smaller 
crops  in  other  areas. 

But  that  is  no  excuse.  These  facts 
were  all  known  when  the  tax  bill  was 
before  us. 


They  have  been  fighting  these  reduc- 
tions ever  since  they  got  the  tax  bill.  It 
has  been  a  continuous  effort  on  the  part 
of  an  executive  branch  that  wants  to  do 
nothing  but  spend  money  and  tax  all  It 
can  get  out  of  the  people. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  that  I  recall  this  mat- 
ter was  discussed  a  few  days  ago.  My  rec- 
ollection is  that  it  was  agreed  upon  by 
all  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  were  participating  in  the  debate, 
it  is  money  that  is  available  to  cover  CCC 
requirements. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So  that  the  conclusion 
that  was  abundantly  clear  then,  and  I 
suggest  is  abundantly  clear  now.  is  that 
if  this  measure  is  not  adopted,  the  CCC 
will  still  cover  the  farmers'  loans 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They  will. 

Mr.  MILLER.  They  have  the  money 
available. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes,  they 
have  the  money  available,  and  they  will 
have  to  cover  the  obligations.  It  is  the 
law.  No  one  is  suggesting  that  the  con- 
tractual obligations  they  have  made  with 
the  farmers  are  going  to  be  violated, 
whether  we  are  for  the  farm  program  or 
against  it,  or  whether  we  think  it  is  too 
expensive  or  not.  That  is  beside  the  point. 
It  is  the  law.  The  obligations  have  been 
made.  They  were  made  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  year.  They  were  made  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  tax  Increase  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act.  I  repeat,  they 
have  not  signed  up  a  single  farmer  since 
early  spring. 

They  have  no  new  obligations. 

No  one  is  suggesting  that  they  renege 
on  contracts.  They  do  not  have  to  renege. 
The  point  is.  if  we  give  them  this  extra 
$907  million  they  will  take  no  reduction 
in  the  agency  but  put  the  $907  million 
to  work  somewhere  else  down  the  line 
in  one  of  the  other  agencies.  If  we  do  not 
give  it  to  them  this  agency  will  merely 
have  to  hold  down  some  of  its  expendi- 
tures which  are  controllable  items,  and  to 
the  extent  that  they  did  not  it  would  re- 
sult in  some  other  agency  having  to  ab- 
sorb the  cut. 

That  is  just  a  way  of  pouring  an  extra 
SI. 657  million  into  the  spending  stream, 
and  it  could  even  go  beyond  that.  The 
departments  admit  that  with  the  con- 
tractual powers  given  them  it  could  spend 
$2  to  $3  billion  more. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  want  to  make  this  clear, 
that  when  the  matter  was  presented  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  few  days  ago.  I  repeated 
the  clear  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  just  confirmed,  and 
as  a  result  voted  against  this  exception 
now  before  the  Senate  again.  If  I  were 
not  assured  that  the  CCC  would,  (a) 
pay  the  loans,  and  'b)  have  the  money 
to  take  care  of  paying  the  loans.  I  would 
have  voted  for  the  exception.  I  would  be 
inclined  to  vote  for  the  exception  now, 
but  I  am  satisfied,  from  both  sides  of" 
the  aisle,  that  the  money  Is  available 
and  that  the  farmer  will  be  paid. 

Therefore,  there  may  be  some  other 
reason  that  is  being  advanced  for  mak- 
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Ing  this  exception.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  dwelled  on  that,  as  to  what 
the  probable  reason  is.  But  my  first  con- 
cern Is  that  the  CCC  have  the  money 
and,  second,  that  it  pay  the  farmers. 
That  is  abundantly  clear.  Thus,  it  Is 
not  an  issue  before  us  at  this  time.  Is  It? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  not 
an  issue.  As  one  who  feels  that  the  soli 
bank  payments  are  too  large  I  have  tried 
repeatedly  to  put  controls  over  them. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  the  law,  and  to  the 
extent  that  the  Department  has  contracts 
with  the  farmers  they  have  the  obli- 
gation to  pay  them.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  we  renege  on  this  obligation.  The 
proposal  I  offer  Is  to  curtail  expenditures 
on  the  prospective  not  the  retroactive, 
because  we  could  not  do  this  retroac- 
tively. It  would  not  be  fair.  They  can 
carry  out  their  obligations,  and  the  ad- 
ministration. If  we  do  not  exempt  them, 
must  make  the  cuts  in  some  other  area. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier,  the  ad- 
ministration in  its  budget  asked  for  $9  V^ 
billion  more  to  spend  In  fiscal  1969  than 
It  did.  in  1968. 1  am  speaking  now  only  of 
domestic  programs,  not  the  cost  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam — $9^4  billion  more  to 
spend  on  domestic  programs.  Congress, 
by  a  heavy  vote  In  the  Senate  and  House, 
approved  the  tax  increase  expenditure 
control  bill,  which  provided  that  $6  bil- 
lion be  taken  out  of  the  spending  stream. 
That  would  still  leave  $3V4  billion  more 
than  they  had  last  year.  Since  that  time 
they  have  been  trying  to  whittle  away 
this  reduction  with  exemptions,  and 
they  have  been  rather  successful.  How- 
ever. If  these  two  amendments  carry 
this  will  be  the  largest  single  exception 
because  this  alone  will  exempt  a  mini- 
mum of  $1,657,000,000  out  of  the  $6 
billion,  and  It  could  go  to  $2.5  or  $3  bil- 
lion. 

As  I  said  earlier,  if  we  adopt  these 
exemptions  we  might  as  well  figure  that 
expenditure  controls  for  this  year  are 
all  over. 

To  show  how  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  cooperated,  they  talk  about 
curtailing  only  the  most  essential  pro- 
grams. I  was  rather  interested  to  note  a 
bulletin  that  came  out  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  last  couple  of  weeks,  since 
they  have  been  talking  about  being  so 
short  of  money,  wherein  they  are  en- 
couraging farmers,  "If  you  are  interested 
in  turning  your  farm  into  a  golf  course, 
a  recreational  center,  a  hunting  lodge, 
or  a  himting  preserve  we  have  plenty  of 
money  to  lend  you.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
ask  for  it.  We  have  the  money."  Then 
they  threaten  to  shut  down  all  essential 
services.  That  is  bureaucratic  blackmail 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  department 
In  order  to  get  some  extra  money — an 
executive  department  that  knows  only 
one  thing,  and  that  is  to  spend  and  spend 
and  then  to  tax  the  people  for  all  they 
can  bear. 

Congress  enacted  the  tax  with  the 
promise  that  it  would  support  an  ex- 
penditure reduction.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
catastrophe  If  during  the  closing  days 
of  this  session  we  completely  eliminated 
expenditure  controls. 

But  if  we  do  not  retain  the  expendi- 
ture limitation  let  us  go  home  and  be 
frank  about  it  with  the  people.  Just  tell 


them,  "The  only  thing  we  saved  out  of  all 
this  Is  the  increased  tax." 

I  am  sure  that  as  the  people  of  this 
country  send  their  taxes  In  to  the  Gov- 
ernment next  year  they  will  feel  very 
"appreciative"  of  the  action  taken  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  my  two 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
have  made  their  position  sound  reason- 
able and  effective.  They  have  even  used 
the  word  "blackmail,"  which  I  do  not  ap- 
preciate. The  fact  is  that  their  position 
is  not  reasonable.  The  reduction  of  $6 
billion  which  was  voted  was  applied 
against  the  budgeted  amounts.  The  fact 
is  that  the  budget  amounts  for  the  opera- 
tions of  CCC  proved  not  to  be  correct. 

Why?  Because  the  seasons  were  bet- 
ter than  anticipated  and  because  produc- 
tion has  gone  way,  way  up  in  many  of 
the  basic  crops. 

What  they  had  meant  to  do  when  this 
act  was  proposed — and  I  voted  for  it  and 
stuck  by  it  all  the  way  through,  and 
voted  against  all  proposed  exemptions  In 
the  various  departments  they  have  ex- 
empted— was  to  effect  a  reduction  of  the 
budget  amount.  The  fact  is,  the  budeeted 
amount  in  the  CCC  operations  just  hap- 
pens to  be  way  under  what  they  will 
need  to  carry  out  the  positive  instruc- 
tions of  Congress  under  law  which  we 
have  passed  and  under  which  we  have 
given  directions  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture   to   carry   them   out. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  true  that  the  CCC, 
under  its  borrowing  authority  from  the 
Treasury,  can  get  the  money,  so  far  as 
the  money  is  concerned,  to  meet  Its  lend- 
ing requirements.  But  if  it  does  that,  and 
unless  the  amendment  is  adopted,  the 
additional  sum  beyond  the  budgeted 
amount  for  CCC  operations — the  addi- 
tional sum  being  over  $900  million— just 
has  to  be  cut  out  of  other  operations  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  There  is 
not  any  doubt  that  this  will  be  the 
situation. 

The  Department  has  shown  it  will  have 
to  make  additional  cuts.  In  addition  to 
those  It  has  already  taken  in  its  opera- 
tions, because  they  are  all  subject  to  the 
$6  billion  total  cut.  These  additional  cuts 
which  would  have  to  be  made  are  shown 
on  pape  9  of  the  House  hearings.  The 
Department  has  shown  where  it  will  have 
to  apply  the  cut  If  the  Congress  insists 
on  CCC  going  ahead,  meeting  Its  full 
obligations,  which  I  think  It  should,  be- 
cause they  are  obligations  to  Uncle  Sam 
under  the  law.  The  Department  shows 
that  five  additional  agencies  are  stricken 
almost  fatal  blows  if  these  additional  cuts 
are  made  in  that  area. 

I  read  from  page  9  of  the  House 
hearings : 

Effect  of  reduction  If  applied  to  consumer 
protection  and  food  programs. 

That  is  where  it  will  have  to  be  applied, 
because  it  is  the  only  sizable  program — 

Meat  and  poultry  Inspection  and  other 
marketing  services,   $153   million — 

That  is  an  additional  reduction,  in 
addition  to  the  reduction  it  Is  already 
required  to  take. 

School  lunch  program,  $249  million — 

Additional  reduction. 


Food   stamp   program,   t2ZS  million. 

Commodity  distribution  and  related  ex- 
penses, $223  million. 

Agriculture  research  service — research, 
plant  and  animal  disease  and  pest  control, 
$86  million — 

Making  a  total  of  $949  million. 

Any  Senator  coming  from  an  agricul- 
tural State,  or  coming  from  any  State  in 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  who  wants  to 
strike  this  death  blow,  not  only  to  agri- 
culture but  to  the  whole  Nation,  may 
do  so  by  his  vote  on  this  amendment, 
but  any  Senator  who  does  that,  because 
this  $6  billion  cut  was  applied  to  the 
budget  estimate  at  a  time  when  the 
budget  eslmates  for  CCC  happened  to  be 
$907  million  less  than  they  are  now  prov- 
ing to  be  under  the  very  large  crop  sit- 
uation, will  be  answerable  to  his  own 
people  and  to  the  Nation  because  of  the 
destruction  of  other  programs. 

I  just  want  to  make  that  very  clear. 
It  is  not  an  answer  to  say  that  the  CCC 
can  go  to  the  Treasury,  borrow  money, 
and  make  these  loans.  Of  course,  it  can 
do  that.  We  have  legislation  on  the  books 
allowing  CCC  power  to  do  that.  But  we 
also  put  legislation  on  the  books  apply- 
ing the  $6  billion  cut  be  distributed 
among  the  various  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment. And  here  we  have  an  attempt  to 
make  a  $907  million  additional  cut  effec- 
tive as  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  all  of  its  agencies  except  the 
CCC.  That  is  the  full  explanation  of 
what  the  Senators  are  attempting  to  do 
here,  and  I  want  them  to  understand  it 
and  I  want  the  Record  to  show  it.  They 
propose  to  destroy,  or  virtually  destroy, 
other  very  valuable  programs  to  the 
fanners  of  the  country  and  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  knows  of 
the  great  respect  I  have  for  him.  I  must 
say  the  Senator  from  Iowa  finds  it  in- 
credible that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  tell  us  that  these  various  programs 
are  going  to  be  curtailed  as  he  said  they 
are  going  to  be  curtailed.  Who  says  they 
are?  By  what  authority  Is  this  being 
done? 

When  the  Senate  passed  the  $6  billion 
expenditure  reduction,  we  did  not  apply 
it  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  or  the  Justice  Department, 
or  the  Post  OfBce  Department.  We,  in 
effect,  said  to  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
and  to  the  President,  "You  are  going  to 
have  to  cut  $6  billion  out  of  the  $9  bil- 
lion increased  spending  that  you  want 
for  fiscal  1969."  That  is  the  way  it  was 
passed. 

If  what  the  Senator  from  Florida  says 
Is  true,  it  would  amount  to  perhaps  a 
$6.9  billion  expenditure  reduction  that 
would  have  to  be  made  out  of  the  $9  bil- 
lion expenditure  increase.  If  it  is  $6  9 
billion  out  of  a  $9  billion  increase,  it 
would  still  leave  over  $2  billion  more  to 
sptnd  in  fiscal  1969  than  in  fiscal  1968. 

There  is  no  mandate  by  the  Congress 
that  these  various  programs  be  cut.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  make  a  little  legislative  history 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  that  we  do  not 
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intend  to  have  these  programs  ca^  back, 
and  that  they  still  will  have  as  much  as 
1968,  and  that  they  have  room  to  expand 
It  a  little  more. 

I  think  it  comes  down  to.  If  the  com- 
mittee amendment  is  not  agreed  to,  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  determining 
whether  or  not  these  programs  are  go- 
ing to  be  cut  or  maintained.  I  do  not 
think  that  can  be  decided  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  except  to  make  clear  the  in- 
tention of  many  of  us — and  certainly  my 
Intention — that  it  is  not  being  cut  back 
at  all.  But  just  because  the  Senator  from 
Florida  stands  on  the  floor  and  says  this 
is  going  to  happen  is  not  going  to  impress 
me  too  much,  because  I  do  not  believe  he 
can  speak  for  the  President  or  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget.  He  can  speak  for 
himself,  but  they  have  the  decision  to 
make;  and,  since  this  is  a  separation  of 
powers  matter,  it  is  quite  proper  that 
they  have  the  decision  to  make.  So  I 
do  not  think  we  are  tying  our  hands  on 
this  at  all. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  friend.  All  I 
am  saying  is  that  if  the  Senators  who 
are  making  this  proposal  do  not  think 
this  additional  cut  of  $900  million  Is 
going  to  hit  hard  some  place,  then  they 
are  thinking  along  a  different  line  than 
I  can  possibly  follow,  because  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  a  cut  which 
is  directed  against  the  budgeted  amount. 
If  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will  look,  he 
will  find  it  is  directed  against  the  budg- 
eted amount.  The  fact  Is  that  the  budg- 
eted amount  for  CCC  proves  to  be  nearly 
$1  billion  under  what  they  are  going  to 
actually  need. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  this  additional  expenditure  or 
loan  amount  is  going  to  have  to  be  taken 
out  of  somebody  else's  hide.  The  figures 
I  put  in  here  are  not  the  figures  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida;  they  are  figures 
coming  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  are  shown  on  page  9  of 
the  Appropriation  Committee  hearings 
In  the  House. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  to  make  two 
points.  The  Senator  says  this  extra  $900 
million  is  going  to  have  to  come  out  of 
somebody's  hide.  Why  can  it  not  come 
out  of  the  extra  $2  billion  appropriated 
for  fiscal  1969? 

What  is  wrong  with  taking  It  out  of 
the  extra  $2  billion  which,  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  will  agree,  even  with 
the  committee  amendment  rejected,  will 
still  be  available  for  spending?  That  is 
where  to  take  it  out,  not  out  of  some- 
body's hide. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  Senator 
may  be  reading  figures  from  some  cor- 
respondence from  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture which  says,  if  the  $900  million 
has  to  come  out  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  hide,  here  is  what  is  going 
to  happen. 

I  suppose  that  If  it  Is  going  to  come 
out  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  hide 


by  virtue  of  a  directive  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  that  may  be  what 
will  happen.  But  I  think  the  Senate  is 
perfectly  capable  of  saying,  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, do  not  take  it  out  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  take  it  out  of  that 
$2  billion  additional  spending  which 
Congress  has  made  available  to  you." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
Is  that  this  cut  was  directed  at  a  budget 
which  has  proved  to  be  inaccurate  as  to 
the  CCC,  and  nobody  Is  to  blame.  Nature 
has  been  kind  to  us,  and  we  just  pro- 
duced a  bumper  crop. 

To  say  that  even  though  we  directed 
this  cut  to  the  budgeted  amount,  we  are 
still  going  to  make  it  apply,  even  though 
that  budget  is  shown  to  be  completely 
inadequate  is  a  type  of  reasoning  I  would 
not  follow,  because  it  seems  to  me  we 
thus  put  Congress  in  a  very  difficult  sit- 
uation. We  have  said  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  "Go  ahead  and  make 
these  commitments  to  your  farmers,"  and 
he  made  them  last  fall,  early  in  the  year. 
Now  we  find  that  Ills  baseline  figures  as 
to  what  he  would  need  to  meet  those  com- 
mitments by  way  of  loans  were  grossly 
below  what  he  will  actually  need;  yet 
Senators  who  based  their  cut  upon  a 
budget  they  were  then  relying  upon,  are 
now  not  willing  to  say  that  those 
budgeted  figures  were  inaccurate,  due  to 
nobody's  fault,  and  that  either  we  are 
going  to  have  to  make  this  allowance,  or 
we  will  visit  vastly  worse  hardships  upon 
other  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  that  we  did  not  have  in 
mind  when  we  passed  that  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  There 
was  no  way  of  anticipating,  a  year  or  2 
or  even  6  months  ago,  that  there  would 
be  as  many  price  support  loans  made  on 
all  of  the  grains  as  is  now  the  case.  In 
the  case  of  wheat,  for  example,  probably 
four  times  as  many  farmers  have  taken 
out  loans  this  year  as  last,  because  the 
cash  price  is  only  about  a  dollar  a  bushel 
right  now.  This  situation  is  not  without 
precedent.  During  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, there  were  2  or  3  years 
when  we  had  to  reimburse  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  so  they  could 
continue  making  price  support  loans. 

With  loans  at  the  present  low  price 
support  levels,  the  Government  is  cer- 
tainly not  likely  to  suffer  much  loss.  The 
cash  price  in  my  area  is  usually  above — 
about  25  cents  per  bushel  above — the 
loan  level.  That  being  true,  the  farmers 
will  redeem  their  wheat.  If  they  do  not, 
the  Federal  Government  stands  to  gain 
rather  than  lose  by  the  transactions. 

With  respect  to  legislative  history  on 
other  farm  programs,  if  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  Senate  that  these  programs  .should 
be  exempted  from  the  reductions,  it  does 
no  harm  to  exempt  them. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  veiT  clear  statement  of  the  sit- 
uation. He  represents  our  second  wheat 
producing  State  in  the  volume  it  pro- 
duces, and  a  State  which  produces  great 
amounts  of  feed  grains  as  well,  which  are 
also  directly  affected  by  this  price  sup- 
port loan  program. 


The  Senator  knows  perfectly  well  that 
the  Secretary  has  no  choice  except  to 
meet  the  commitments  he  has  made, 
which  means,  if  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  not  exempted,  that  he 
will  be  forced  to  turn  to  other  agencies 
and  cut  them  down  to  the  bone.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
wants  that  to  be  done,  and  I  do  not  think 
he  thinks  it  is  any  crime  for  us  to  admit, 
by  our  vote,  that  when  we  were  con- 
sidering the  budget  for  CCC  appropria- 
tions needed  for  expenditures  this  year, 
we  were  mistaken,  just  as  the  Secretary 
was  mistaken  and  just  as  the  whole  Na- 
tion was  mistaken.  Mother  Nature  has 
made  us  all  mistaken;  and  we  should  not 
try  to  hold  the  Secretary — which  is  what 
the  opponents  of  this  exemption  are  in 
fact  trying  to  do— to  a  budget  level 
which  is  completely  below  what  he  Is 
going  to  need  to  meet  the  commitments 
the  United  States  has  made,  through 
him,  under  a  law  passed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  If  these 
loans  were  not  available  to  farmers  right 
now,  it  would  not  only  be  the  farmers 
who  would  be  affected,  it  would  be  the 
entire  economy.  That  would  mean  a 
chaotic  financial  situation  for  farmers. 
Farmers  still  represent  the  biggest  pur- 
chasers of  steel,  rubber,  petroleum, 
chemicals,  and  other  products.  So  the 
health  of  our  agricultural  economy  is  Im- 
portant to  the  entire  economy  of  this 
country.  I  could  not  imagine  a  more 
chaotic  situation  than  what  we  would 
have  if  these  loans  were  not  available, 
even  at  the  present  low  levels. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  agree  co.Tipletely  with  his  state- 
ment. The  kind  of  action  that  is  sug- 
ge.sted  here  would  bring  the  greatest  of 
chaos  to  many  very  important  food  pro- 
ducing areas  and  production  groups. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Florida  will  agree  with  me  that  whether 
we  exempt  or  do  not  exempt  this  agency, 
the  money  is  available  for  them  to  carry 
out  their  commitments  under  the  loans 
to  which  they  are  committed  under  the 
law,  and  they  will  carry  them  out.  That 
is  not  a  factor  here  at  all.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  agreed  with  me  a  moment 
ago  on  that. 

The  point  is  that  to  the  extent  that 
this  agency  does  not  absorb  its  propor- 
tionate part  of  the  cut  some  other  agency 
must.  We  did  not  spell  out  which  agency 
had  to  take  it.  As  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  said,  it  is  not  one  any  more 
than  another.  But  to  the  extent  that  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  does  not  assign 
a  portion  of  the  cut  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  some  other  agency  must 
bear  it. 

Under  the  budget  presented  to  us  we 
took  the  figure  of  $186.1  billion  projected 
spending  for  1969  and  subtracted  from 
that  $6  billion.  That  S6  billion  reduction 
can  be  allocated  anywhere.  When  the 
executive  branch  singles  out  four  or  five 
popular  programs  and  says.  "We  are  go- 
ing to  curtail  these  if  you  do  not  do  as 
we  wish"  Senators  may  call  it  blackmail 
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or  whatever  they  wlfih,  but  It  Is  just  an- 
other threat  to  Congress. 

The  Senator  speaks  of  mother  nature 
coming  along  and  doing  something  for 
the  crops  over  which  we  had  no  con- 
trol. Mr.  President,  mother  nature  did 
not  change  the  Post  Office  situation,  but 
we  had  a  great  plea  to  exempt  the  Post 
Office  Department.  We  have  had  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  every  department 
and  Jigency  of  the  Government  up  here 
trying  to  get  an  exemption.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  cannot 
name  a  single  agency  of  the  Government, 
or  a  single  subdivision  of  any  agency  of 
the  Government,  that  has  come  along 
and  said,  "We  can  make  a  reduction  of 
$1  In  oiu:  spending."  No,  they  all  say.  "We 
are  going  to  cut  out  our  most  essential 
service." 

Significantly,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture singles  out  a  list  of  four  or  five 
popular  programs.  They  have  never  said 
anything  about  cutting  back  on  the  pro- 
gram I  mentioned  a  moment  j«o.  where- 
in thej^  were  advertising  within  the  last 
couple  of  weeks,  encouraging  farmers  to 
turn  their  farms  Into  golf  courses  or 
buUd  hunting  preserves  and  hunting 
lodges.  They  seem  to  have  plenty  of 
money  to  subsidize  that.  They  do  not 
mention  that  because  they  figure  that 
program  does  not  have  much  sympathy 
from  the  taxpayers. 

Not  one  word  was  said  about  the  Sec- 
retary cutting  down  on  the  allocation  for 
his  junkets  where  he  and  his  friends 
travel  around  the  world.  I  understand 
they  are  now  getting  ready  to  leave  on 
another  one.  They  never  say  anything 
about  that.  Oh.  no.  They  say.  "We  are 
going  to  cut  down  on  some  essential 
service." 

We  mentioned  the  other  day  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  in  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Directors  of  that 
Board  themselves  admitted  to  Congress 
that  for  2  solid  years  they  have  never 
performed  a  single  duty.  But  in  their 
budget  request  they  asked  for  five  addi- 
tional employees,  or  an  increase  of  one- 
third  over  the  number  they  had  before. 
The  only  reason  anyone  could  think  of 
for  the  request  is  that  they  wanted  to 
change  their  bridge  partners;  they  were 
tired  of  playing  with  the  same  old  ones. 
The  only  duties  they  had  performed  for 
2  years  were  collecting  their  checks, 
planning  their  vacations,  and  trying  to 
keep  each  other  awake.  But  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  said.  "Oh,  no.  we  cannot 
close  that  agency  down;  we  will  try  to 
find  a  Job  for  them  sometime.  In  the 
meantime,  we  must  have  more  money  to 
spend,  or  we  will  curtail  some  essential 
service.  I  suppose  they  happen  to  be 
friends  of  somebody,  so  we  cannot  lay 
them  off." 

I  say  that  we  can  cut  spending  If  we 
want  to  do  It,  and  if  we  do  not  cut  spend- 
ing I  think  we  are  going  to  see  a  revolt 
on  the  part  of  the  taxpayers. 

When  we  had  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  appropriation  before  Congress  It 
Just  happened — they  say  it  Just  hap- 
pened— that  24  hours  before  we  acted  on 
that  measure  the  heavy  demand  at  the 
airports  caused  the  airlines  to  be  delayed 
about  5  hours  In  landing.  We  heard  a 


great  furor  about  the  shortage  of  safety 
personnel,  and  Congress  voted  for  that 
agency  an  exemption  from  expenditure 
controls.  Significantly,  after  they  got 
their  money  they  cleared  up  the  short- 
age. However,  it  takes  2  years  to  train 
a  controller,  and  they  do  not  have  any 
more  men  now  than  they  did  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

I  am  getting  a  little  Impatient  with 
these  spendthrift  bureaucrats,  and  that 
is  what  they  are.  They  are  very  good  at 
spending  money.  The  only  time  they  talk 
about  cutting  expenditures  is  when  they 
want  another  tax  increase. 

They  will  be  before  Congress  next  year 
asking  for  an  extension  of  the  tax  In- 
crease or  for  an  increase  in  the  debt  limit. 
Some  of  those  same  Members  of  Congress 
who  vote  for  these  exceptions  had  better 
plan  to  be  here  asking  for  the  extension 
of  the  tax  Increase  or  perhaps  for  an 
Increase  In  the  debt  limit.  They  may  find 
then  that  some  of  the  earlier  support  re- 
ceived from  Members  of  Congress  who 
tried  to  help  correct  the  situation  this 
year  will  be  lacking  because  those  Mem- 
bers have  been  disillusioned.  They  will 
have  lost  faith  and  will  never  again  be- 
lieve this  administration. 

The  credibility  gap  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration was  never  wider. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator knows  perfectly  well  that  he  had 
the  strong,  unyielding  support  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  In  passing  the  bill 
and  In  rejecting,  or  attempting  to  reject, 
the  exemption  with  respect  to  agencies 
that  did  not  need  an  exception.  I  refer 
to  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  and  others. 

We  have  an  attempt  here  to  strike  at 
the  agricultural  economy  and,  through 
It,  at  the  general  economy  of  our  coimtry. 
I  have  very  little  Interest  In  the  loan 
program,  because  that  Is  a  very  small 
part  of  the  agricultural  program  in  my 
State.  But  I  have  a  tremendous  Interest 
In  other  activities  that  will  be  hard  hit. 
like  the  school  lunch  program,  the  agri- 
cultural research  program,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  program,  and  others 
which  are  all  of  vast  importance  to  my 
State  and  of  vast  Importance  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  cannot  understand  the  attitude  of 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
who  directed  this  cut  In  a  budgeted  total 
and  relied  on  the  soundness  on  the  part 
of  the  budget  which  reflected  the  CCC 
operations.  We  now  find  that  the  budg- 
eted total  is  almost  Si  billion  under  what 
will  be  needed.  Yet.  they  seem  to  feel  that 
It  Is  not  necessary  to  make  any  adjust- 
ment because  of  the  overproduction  this 
year. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
so  much  truth  in  what  both  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware have  to  say  that  I  wish  there  were 
some  way  of  bringing  the  two  parties  to- 
gether. Perhaps  this  is  one  way  to  do  it. 

I  think  it  is  a  grief  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budgeted  items,  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  has  referred  to.  called 
for  $9  billion  of  Increased  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1969  over  fiscal  year  1968. 


Congress  then  voted  to  reduce  that  In- 
creased spending  by  $6  billion,  leaving  a 
total  of  approximately  $3  billion  more 
spending  this  fiscal  year  than  last  fiscal 
year. 

All  of  a  sudden,  we  have  experienced 
better  crops,  and  it  looks  that  there  will 
be  $900  million  more  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  did  not  budget  for.  Why 
cannot  that  $900  million  of  imforeseen 
expenditure  come  out  of  the  increased 
spending  that  Congress  has  appropriated. 
Instead  of  doing  grave  harm  to  agricul- 
tural programs?  Why  cannot  the  Presi- 
dent do  that? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  answer  that  question.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  Congress  has  Increased 
the  level  of  appropriations  throughout 
the  year  by  adopting  new  programs  in 
an  amount  that  I  suspect  is  greater  than 
the  $3  billion  the  Senator  mentioned. 

Congress  cannot  escape  or  evade  its 
own  responsibility  In  this  matter.  The 
thing  that  we  have  to  do  now  is  to  decide 
whether  we  will  pay  any  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  crops  are  much  bigger  than 
was  thought  would  be  the  case  when  the 
estimates  for  the  CCC  operations  this 
year  were  sent  In.  We  know  they  are. 
The  Senator  knows  it.  The  Senator  knows 
that  Is  the  situation  in  his  State  and  in 
other  agricultural  States.  We  have  to 
make  allowance  for  it  or  else  visit  an 
unnecessary  and  additional  hardship 
upon  other  very  Important  activities. 
That  is  what  I  do  not  want  to  see  us  do. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  my  friends,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  charged  with  bringing  this 
kind  of  condition  upon  the  agricultural 
community  and,  through  that  commu- 
nity, upon  the  economy  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion, because  a  blow  like  this  at  the  agri- 
cultural activity  is  a  blow  at  the  entire 
Nation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
gather  the  answer  to  my  question  to  be 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  does  not 
wish  to  have  the  $900  million  of  addi- 
tional expenditures,  which  he  says  wa.s 
unforeseen,  out  of  the  extra  $3  billion 
of  Increased  spending,  and  that  it  would 
be  his  Intention  If  the  amendment  is 
defeated  that  the  $900  million  come  out 
of  the  hide  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Instead  of  coming  out  of  the  $3 
bUlion  additional  spending? 

I  find  it  very  hard  to  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  have  such 
intention,  because  he  comes  from  a  'great 
agricultural  State.  If  he  shares  my  feel- 
ing on  this  agricultural  situation,  I  think 
he  would  demand  that  the  $900  million 
come  out  of  the  $3  billion  of  Increased 
spending. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  like  a  little  boy 
who  wants  to  eat  his  cake  and  have  It, 
too.  Here  we  have  a  situation  In  which 
Congress  has  greatly  increased  spending 
this  year  by  new  legislation. 

We  have  a  situation  In  which  the  mere 
matter  of  increased  salaries  imder  the 
act  passed  last  year  takes  a  good  part  of 
the  $3  billion.  If  the  Senator  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  he 
would  know  that  that  Is  the  case. 

We  have  had  to  provide  for  additional 
salary  Items  for  every  department  In  the 
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Government  under  legislation  which  we 
passed  last  year.  To  apply  the  $900  mil- 
lion cut  against  other  important  pro- 
grams does  not  happen  to  be  in  accord 
with  good  sense. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield?  * 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture seems  to  be  a  very  popular  depart- 
ment. Congress  Is  piling  more  programs 
on  it  and  charging  more  expenses  to  it. 
For  example,  with  respect  to  the  food 
stamp  program.  Congress  has  greatly 
Increased  the  program.  That  means 
more  expenditures  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  school  lunch  program  has  been 
increased  by  Congress. 

The  meat  inspection  program  has  been 
increased. 

We  have  added  more  responsibility  for 
.sewer  and  water  systems  for  towns  and 
cities  imder  5.500  population. 

These  are  only  part  of  the  programs 
that  Congress  has  piled  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  heard 
the  Senator  mention  the  matter  of  in- 
creased salaries.  That  Increase  came  up 
this  year  under  the  step-by-step  increase 
that  we  voted  last  year.  It  was  a  large 
item,  as  the  Senator  knows.  He  serves 
on  the  committee  which  has  to  supply 
those  amounts.  I  cannot  give  the  total, 
but  it  was  a  very  large  total  this  year. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  what  it 
frets  down  to  between  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  is  that  we  are  told  now  that  the 
$9  billion  increase  in  spending  that  has 
been  appropriated  consists  of  at  least  $3 
billion  to  cover  additional  salaries  which 
we  have  voted  and  to  cover  some  of  these 
additional  programs  like  food  stamp  in- 
creases and  meat  inspection  programs, 
so  that  the  S6  billion  cut  that  has  been 
made  really  leaves  the  agencies  with  no 
real  additional  funds  this  year. 

I  think  I  could  probably  accept  that. 
I  want  to  be  as  fair  as  I  can  about  it. 
If  that  is  so,  then  what  would  happen 
would  be  that  the  $900  million  would 
have  to  come  out  of  the  hide  of  some 
agency  or  agencies.  And,  if  that  is  so,  I 
think  the  point  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  that  the  President  ought  to 
take  it  out  of  the  hide  of  those  programs 
which  are  only  desirable  and  not  essen- 
tial. And  it  seems  to  me  that  these  agri- 
cultural programs  which  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  has  mentioned 
are.  for  the  most  part,  the  essential -type 
programs. 

Perhaps  some  parts  of  them  could 
stand  to  be  cut  a  little,  but  I  find  it  abso- 
lutely Incredible  to  think  that  the  entire 
S900  million  will  have  to  come  out  of  the 
hide  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Why,  for  example,  could  not  $50  or  $100 
million  come  out  of  those  programs  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred,  $50  or 
$100  million  come  out  of  HEW,  $50  or 
SlOO  million  out  of  HUD,  and  out  of  some 
of  these  other  agencies? 

I  believe  the  debate  is  going  off  on  the 
wrong  tangent,  because  the  basic  impli- 
cation of  the  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment is  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  going  to  say  that  all  $900  mil- 


lion is  going  to  come  out  of  the  hide  of 
those  programs. 

I  believe  the  Senate  would  be  well 
advised  to  go  on  record  that  there  be 
no  such  intent  whatever,  and  certainly 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  so  states.  If  hide 
must  be  taken  out,  let  us  do  it  equitably. 
Let  us  take  it  out  of  some  of  those  agen- 
cies and  out  of  some  of  the  programs  In 
the  other  agencies. 

But  to  suggest  that  a  "nay"  vote  on 
this  amendment  will  mean  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  his 
hands  tied  and  he  is  going  to,  just  as 
night  follows  day,  on  some  kind  of  Pav- 
lovlan  reflex  action,  cut  all  those  pro- 
grams, to  me,  is  beyond  belief. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  (Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia 
In  the  chairt.  Mr.  President.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  how  any  Senator 
who  has  considered  all  the  appropria- 
tion bills  this  session  has  failed  to  real- 
ize what  the  Appropriations  Committees 
have  done  already  by  way  of  reductions. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  is  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee  which  handled  Defense 
appropriations.  We  cut  those  appropria- 
tions over  $5  billion.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  happens  to  be  a  member 
of  the  same  subcommittee  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  a  member,  serv- 
ing agricultural  appropriations,  and  he 
knows  that  we  cut  them  approximately 
$1.4  billion. 

The  committee  that  handles  independ- 
ent agencies  cut  appropriations  for  the 
various  agencies  over  $3  billion.  We  have 
cut  and  cut  and  we  have  tried  to  meet 
these  goals.  But  when  we  find  a  situa- 
tion which  we  know  is  xmfair,  which  we 
know  is  imexpected,  which  we  know  was 
not  understood  by  the  authors  of  this 
bill,  which  the  Senator  from  Florida 
gladly  supported — and  it  could  not  be 
imderstood  because  we  did  not  know  how 
much  bigger  than  the  estimates  the  crop 
was  going  to  be — Congress  should  take 
recognition  of  that  fact.  That  is  what 
this  amendment  would  do. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The  lat- 
est figures  I  have  from  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  indi- 
cate that  the  House  has  cut  the  budget 
estimates  by  $13,059,000,000.  Tlie  Sen- 
ate has  already  cut  $11,737,000,000. 
Those  are  sizable  cuts.  We  have  not  been 
standing  by  idly  and  doing  nothing.  If 
we  leave  it  up  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  not  the  Senate  itself,  we 
would  have  made  deeper  cuts. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  bringing  out  those  figures.  I  was  not 
able  to  quote  them  exactly. 

I  recall  that  the  cut  in  the  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill  was  over  $5  billion.  The 
cut  in  appropriations  for  the  independ- 
ent offices  was  over  $3  billion,  and  the 
cut  in  the  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  approximately 
$1.4  billion.  Those  are  typical  examples 
of  what  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  been  doing. 

Now,  when  the  same  Appropriations 
Committee  says,  "We  did  not  agree  to 
cut  out  the  Post  Office,  we  did  not  agree 
to  cut  out  FAA;  but  we  do  know  that 
here  is  something,  based  on  a  mistake, 
which  could  not  be  foreseen  by  smybody. 
which  ought  to  be  corrected  by  action  of 


Congress,"  we  think  that  committee  is 
entitled  to  Just  as  much  credence  as  It 
was  when  the  Senate  followed  the  com- 
mittee in  voting  the  huge  cuts.  Here  we 
find  one  situation  which  requires  correc- 
tion, and  that  is  why  we  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate 
very  long. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Florida  speaks  about 
the  large  difference  in  crops  as  com- 
pared with  the  crop  that  was  anticipated 
when  the  tax  bill  was  passed.  He  talks 
about  the  salary  increase  for  employees 
and  about  the  cost  of  new  programs. 

The  crops  were  all  planted  and  the 
condition  of  the  crops  was  known  on 
June  29,  when  this  bill  was  signed  by  the 
President  and  agreed  to  by  both  Congress 
and  the  President.  We  knew  what  those 
crops  were,  and  there  has  not  been  a  2- 
percent  variation  since  that  time;  nor 
has  there  been  a  single  commitment 
made  since  that  time  to  any  farmer. 

The  salary  increase  that  has  gone  into 
effect  was  in  effect  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  that  bill.  Congress  knew  about 
it.  It  was  passed  a  long  time  ago. 

As  to  the  new  programs  referred  to, 
they,  too,  were  passed  previously.  So 
Congress  did  know  about  them  at  the 
time. 

The  only  thing  is  that  when  the  chips 
are  down  and  the  expenditure  cutting 
starts  it  hurts. 

I  am  wondering  if  it  is  not  time  some- 
body said.  "Who  is  going  to  stand  up  for 
the  taxpayers?"  By  turning  this  argu- 
ment around  we  can  say  that  those  who 
are  against  these  expenditure  controls 
are  against  the  American  taxpayers. 
They  had  better  remember  that  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  taxpayers  who 
do  think  these  expenses  can  be  curtailed. 

We  can  cut  the  authorizations  $10  or 
$15  billion  below  what  is  asked  and  still 
end  up  spending  $10  billion  more  than 
last  year.  It  is  a  cut  in  actual  spending 
that  is  needed. 

The  reduction  that  is  left  is  a  good 
bit  like  the  reduction  in  employment  that 
President  Johnson  put  into  effect  in  De- 
cember 1965  when,  with  a  great  display 
of  economic  virtue,  at  a  press  conference 
he  said,  "I  am  going  to  reduce  Federal 
civilian  employment  in  the  next  7  months 
by  25,000."  That  would  save  the  Ameri- 
can people  S200  million,  and  everybody 
hailed  that  as  a  great  achievement.  In- 
stead of  cutting  the  payroll,  he  added 
187,305  employees  in  the  next  7  months. 
When  we  asked  the  Budget  Director  to 
explain  this  contradiction  he  said,  "Oh, 
yes,  he  cut  more  than  25.000:  he  actually 
cut  35.000."  He  said  what  the  President 
had  planned  to  do  was  to  add  225,000, 
and  since  he  only  added  190,000,  he 
eliminated  35,000.  My  question  is.  Why 
did  he  not  plan  to  add  a  half  million? 
Then  he  could  really  have  saved  some- 
thing. 

That  is  what  happens  with  these 
budget  requests.  They  ask  for  fantastic 
amounts  so  that  Congress  can  cut  back  a 
few  billion  dollars  and  still  end  up  ap- 
propriating more  than  they  got  the  year 
before.  Then  everybody  comes  out  look- 
ing like  a  shiny  rose  except  the  taxpayer, 
who  is  caught  with  a  bigger  expenditure. 
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We  ended  the  last  fiscal  year  with  a 
$25  billion  deficit;  on  a  5-day  week  that 
Is  a  rate  of  $100  million  a  day  more  than 
we  are  taking  In.  Every  Member  of  Con- 
gress knew  about  these  obligations,  and 
they  knew  them  at  the  time  they  passed 
the  Ux  bUl. 

I  say,  In  all  fairness,  that  if  they  are 
going  to  repeal  the  expenditure  reduc- 
tions they  should  go  the  whole  way  and 
repeal  the  tax  Increase  as  well,  because 
the  representation  was  made  to  the 
American  people  that  the  two  would  be 
held  together.  If  onlythe  tax  is  going  to 
be  left  it  will  not  accomplish  the  purpose 
for  which  we  aimed. 

I  say  that  we  can  absorb  these  ex- 
penditure reductions  If  Congress  and  the 
administration  only  had  the  will.  They 
can  still  carry  out  all  the  essential  pro- 
grams of  the  Government,  but  they  may 
have  to  do  away  with  many  nonessential 
operations  they  are  now  conducting. 

Incidentally,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture talks  about  how  it  is  reducing  ex- 
penditures. Yet,  they  want  to  add  an- 
other SOO  employees.  The  Department  of 
Agricultare  now  has  more  employees 
than  there  are  farmers,  and  if  this  keeps 
up  all  the  farmers  will  have  to  go  to 
work  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
If  they  do.  who  is  going  to  pay  the  taxes? 
I  believe  that  the  very  least  we  can  do 
Is  to  reject  the  committee  amendment 
and  tell  the  agencies  downtown  that  If 
they  cannot  live  within  the  budget  they 
should  turn  in  their  resignations  and  we 
will  put  in  ofBce  somebody  who  can  man- 
age those  departments.  The  sooner  It 
happens,  the  better.  In  fact,  I  think  It 
would  be  excellent  training  for  certain 
spendthrift  bureaucrats  if  we  could  make 
it  mandatory  that  each  one  had  to  go 
back  home  and  for  2  years  support  his 
family  or  meet  a  payroll  by  the  sweat  of 
hla  brow. 

It  would  be  a  wonderful  experience  If, 
In  order  to  keep  their  lush  Jobs,  they  had 
to  experience  some  of  the  same  hardships 
that  a  taxpayer  has  to  go  through. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  section  1302ia\  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  ao  follows: 
Sec.  1302.  (a)  ExpendltvireB  and  net  lend- 
ing during  the  ascal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969.  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(not  more  than  »907.000,000)  for  farm  price 
supports  (not  including  amounts  for  special 
activities)  In  excess  of  the  amounts  esti- 
mated therefor  on  page  239  of  the  Budget 
for  1969  (H.  Doc  225.  Part  1).  and  new  ob- 
llgatlonal  and  loan  authority  heretofore  or 
hereafter  enacted  for  such  fiscal  year  for  such 
purposes  In  excess  of  the  amounts  estimated 
therefor  on  page  239  of  the  Budget  for  1969. 
ahaU  not  be  counted  against  the  aggregate 
limitations  on  expenditures  and  net  lending 
and  new  obllgatlonal  authority  and  loan  au- 
thority prescribed  by  Sections  202(a)  and  203 
(a)  of  Title  n  of  the  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GrukkinoI,  the  Senator  from  Ha- 


waii [Mr.  IwouYE],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  LongI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadceI  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  Is  absent 
because  of  a  death  in  his  immediate 
family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indicma  [Mr.  BayhI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  BibleI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
the  Senator  f ropi  Mississippi  [  Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pulbricht],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  HaydbnI,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son], the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Macnuson],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy  1.  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovern],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Mondale],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MoNRONEY],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorskI,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  F*ulbricht].  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grukning],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Ribicoff].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Ellender]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiNicK).  the  Senators  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell  and  Mr.  Javits),  the 
Senators  from  California  (Mr.  Kuchel 
and  Mr.  Murphy),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  the  Senator  from 


Maine  [Mrs.  BMrrHl,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoMiNicK]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Kuchel)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ca5fomla  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31, 
nays  25,  as  follows: 
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Aiken 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Allott 

Holland 

Pastore 

Andereon 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Carlson 

Man^eld 

Stennls 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Symington 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

Yarborough 

Fong 

MetcaU 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Harris 

Montoya 

4  •• 

Hart 

Mundt 

NAYS— 28 

Baker 

Hansen 

Scott 

Boggt 

Hatfield 

Smathers 

Brooke 

Hlckenlooper 

Spong 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Thurmond 

case 

MUler 

Williams,  N  J. 

Curtis 

Morton 

Williams.  Del. 

Dlrkaen 

PeU 

Young,  Ohio 

Fannin 

Prozmlre 

Orlffln 

Russell 

NOT  VOTING— 44 

Bartlett 

Gore 

McGovem 

Bayh 

Gruenlng 

Mondale 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Monro  n«y 

Bible 

HUl 

Morse 

Brewster 

Hollings 

Moss 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Murphy 

Church 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Clark 

Javits 

Percy 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Rlblcofl 

Domlnlck 

Lausche 

Smith 

Eastland 

Long,  Mo. 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Pulbrlght 

McCarthy 

Tjdlngs 

GoodeU 

McGee 

So  the  committee  amendment,  desig- 
nated section  1302(a),  on  page  23,  lines 
9  to  21,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  committee 
amendment  was  adopted  be  recon- 
sidered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  motion  to 
reconsider  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  section  1302(b) ,  on  page  23, 
line  22,  to  page  24.  line  10. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  take  but  a  minute,  and 
then  we  can  vote. 

The  Senate  has  just  exempted  the 
CCC  and  allowed  an  extra  $907  million 
In  expenditures.  The  pending  amend- 
ment would  exempt  $750  million  from 
the  HEW  budget  control.  The  two  to- 
gether would  add  up  to  $1,657  million 
at  a  minimum  and  it  could  go  as  high  as 
S2"4  to  $3  billion. 

I  think  that  all  Senators  should  know, 
as  they  vote,  that  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  when  added  to  the  other  ex- 
ceptions, the  $6  billion  spending  cut  has 
gone  down  the  drain. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  As  I  recall  it.  when  the 
Senate  earlier  was  considering  this  ques- 
tion, there  were  those  of  us  who  urged 
that  the  figure  be  exempted.  We  had  a 
dramatic  increase  in  medicaid.  We  were 
defeated  in  that  effort.  Is  it  not  true, 
however,  that  in  the  interval,  there  has 
been  developed  and  is  pending  here  an 
amendment  to  the  tax  bill  which  would 
further  add  to  the  difficulties  of  a  num- 
ber of  States  in  handling  medicaid.  Am  I 
correct  in  that  impression? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  The 
Senator  is  in  error.  When  the  bill  on  ex- 
penditure controls  first  passed,  I  do  not 
recall  any  eCfort  being  made  to  exempt 
HEW;  nor  do  I  recall  any  effort  made 
to  exempt  CCC.  There  were  efforts  made 
to  exempt  Defense  and  the  Post  Office 
Department.  But  neither  one  of  these 
agencies  was  exempted  at  the  time. 

As  to  the  other  bill  on  the  Senate  cal- 
endar which  has  in  It  the  so-called  Long 
amendment,  if  that  can  be  enacted  into 
law,  it  would  reduce  HEW  operations 
next  year  by  around  $500  million  and 
would  be  a  further  argument  against  the 
need  for  the  $750  million  extra  spending 
asked  for  in  this  amendment.  So  by  no 
line  of  reasoning  could  either  of  the 
above  actions  be  used  in  ,1  ustification  of 
exempting  this  agency.  (Suite  the  con- 
trary. All  arguments  are  against  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment.  I  do  not  think  we 
need  it  at  all.  We  should  reject  the 
amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  section  1302(b) ,  on  page  23, 
line  22,  to  page  24,  line  10.  which  the 
clerk  will  state : 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

lb)  Expenditures  and  net  lending  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (not  more  than  9750.000,000)  for  grants 
to  States  for  public  assistance  as  authorized 
by  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended.  In 
excess  of  the  amounts  estimated  therefor  on 
p.ige  15  of  the  Budget  for  1969  (H.  Doc.  225, 
Part  1),  and  new  obllgatlonal  and  loan  au- 
thority heretofore  or  hereafter  enacted  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  such  purposes  In  excess  of 
the  amoiints  estimated  therefor  on  pages  306 
and  307  of  the  Budget  for  1969.  shall  not  be 
counted  against  the  aggregate  limitations  on 
expenditures  and  net  lending  and  new  obllga- 
tlonal authority  and  loan  authority  pre- 
scribed by  sections  202(a)  and  203(B)  of  title 
n  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered:  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Long],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  is  absent 
because  of  a  death  in  his  immediate 
family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Brewster),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Fulbright).  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
son), the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee).  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Monroney),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton), and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett).  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son], the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lausche).  If  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Oregon  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton], the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK],  the  Senators  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Goodell  and  Mr.  Javits],  the  Sen- 
ators from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel  and 
Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy],  the  Senator  from  Maine 


(Mrs.  Smith),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNicK]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Murphya  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  fAom 
New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Seh- 
ator  from  California  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Kuchel)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texa§.  (Mr.  Tower).  If  preient 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  California 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  28,  as  follows: 


[No.  331   Leg.] 

YEAS— 30 

Aiken 

Hayden 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Holland 

Pasiore 

Burdlck 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pell 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Kennedy 

Prouty 

Case 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Harris 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Mondale 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hartke 

Montoya 
NATS— 28 

Young,  Ohio 

Allott 

Fong 

Pearson 

Baker 

Grlffln 

Proxmlre 

BoggS 

Hansen 

Russell 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Scott 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hlckenlooper 

Smathers 

Carlson 

Hruska 

.Stennls 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Williams,  Del. 

Dlrksen 

MUler 

Fannin 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTING— 42 

Bartlett 

Gore 

Monroney 

Bayh 

Gruening 

Morse 

Bennett 

HIU 

Morton 

Bible 

Hollings 

Moss 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Murphy 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Church 

Javits 

Percy 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Cotton 

Laxische 

Ribicoff 

Domlnlck 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Fulbright 

McGee 

Tower 

GoodeU 

McGovern 

Tydings 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  a  point  of  personal  privilege. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  I  was  not  recorded  on  the 
roUcall  vote  just  concluded. 

I  w^as  present  and  voted  "no."  I  then 
left  immediately  afterward  for  my  of- 
fice. When  I  returned,  I  was  advised  that 
I  was  not  recorded'  as  voting. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  appear  as  a  "nay"  vote  on  the  roll- 
call  vote  just  concluded  In  accordance 
with  my  presence  and  vote. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  HOLXlAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  Senate 
adopted  the  committee  amendment  be 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motio*  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  ask  untftiimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  distingiiished 
Senator  from  Alabama  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1023 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  (No.  1023),  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  tsGisLATivE  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  proposes 
amendment  No.   1023,  as  follows: 

On  page  11,  Insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

•Sec.  403.  Section  408(e)  (1)  (A)  (Iv)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  phrase  'the  control 
of  any  such  Institution'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  'except  that  the  Cor- 
poration may  upon  application  by  such  com- 
pany extend  such  one-year  period  from  year 
to  year,  for  an  additional  period  not  exceed- 
ing three  years.  If  the  Corporation  finds  such 
extension  Is  warranted  and  shall  not  be 
detrimental  to   the  public   interest.' " 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  very  brief. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
permit  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  to  exercise  some 
degree  of  judgment  in  requiring  the  di- 
vestiture of  iminsured  savmgs  and  loan 
associations  by  savings  and  loan  holding 
companies  until  appropriate  tax  legis- 
lation can  be  enacted. 

Section  408  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  90-255, 
the  Savings  and  Loan  Holding  Company 
Amendments  of  1967,  makes  it  unlawful 
for  any  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany to  acquire  the  control  of  any  un- 
insured savings  and  loan  association,  or 
to  retain  the  control  of  any  such  associa- 
tion for  more  than  1  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment,  February  14.  1968. 

During  the  time  the  Savings  and  Loan 
Holding  Company  Amendments  of  1967 
were  under  consideration,  it  was  imder- 
stood  that  action  would  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide tax  treatment  for  divestitures  re- 
quired by  the  amendments  similar  to  the 
tax  treatment  afforded  for  divestitures 
required  under  bank  holding  company 
legislation.  Such  tax  treatment  has  not 
as  yet  been  extended,  so  as  to  authorize 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  to  permit  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  to  retain  control  of  an 
insured  institution  beyond  1  year  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  amend- 
ments. My  amendment  would  not  permit 
any  new  acquisitions.  It  would  merely 
allow  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 


surance Corporation  to  extend,  on  a 
year-by-year  basis,  the  period  during 
which  a  holding  compiuiy  could  retain 
an  uninsured  association  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  3  years,  to  allow  for  enactment 
of  appropriate  tax  relief. 

I  have  discussed  my  amendment  with 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  who 
also  sits  on  the  Finance  Committee,  and 
he  agrees  to  the  need  tor  the  amendment 
and  supports  its  enactment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
in  behalf  of  the  manager  of  the  bill  [Mr. 
Holland], "do  I  correctly  understand  that 
he  assured  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
that  he  would  accept  this  amendment? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  no  expendi- 
ture of  money  involved? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  Is  no  money 
involved.  The  amendment  would  simply 
make  applicable  to  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations the  same  provisions  we  have 
heretofore  made  applicable  to  banks. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Florida  stated  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  that  the  amendment 
would  be  taken  to  conference? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  no  objection,  on 
that  basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  brief- 
ly to  me? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MacnusonI.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  which  I  have 
been  asked  to  offer  in  his  behalf,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfiild],  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
nuson]  proposes  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill.  Insert: 
•CHAPTER  Vm.— PUBUC  WORKS 
"Department  or  Detense — Crvn, 

'•DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    ARMY 

"Carpi  0/  Engineers — Civil 
■•Construction,  Oeneral 
•The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  authorized.  In  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  the  Lower 
Moniunental  Lock  and  Dam  project,  Wash- 
ington, to  provide  protection  to  the  historic 
archeologlcal  finds  at  the  Marmes  Rock 
Shelter  area  adjacent  to  the  Palouse  River. 
Washington,  and  to  pay  for  such  protection 
from  any  funds  available  for  the  project." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
discoveries  of  ancient  human  remains 
were  made  in  1965  but  were  not  posi- 
tively identified  until  1967.  The!*impor- 
tance  of  the  finds  was  recognized  about 
the  end  of  April  1968  when  additional 
skull  fragments  and  other  bones  were 
found  at  the  site  and  dating  by  radio- 
active carbon  measurements  confirmed 
the  age  of  the  bones  as  being  11,000  to 
13,000  years  old. 


After  discussion  with  personnel  In  the 
National  Park  Service  in  Washington 
and  because  of  the  short  time  remaining 
prior  to  raising  the  pool  in  the  reservoir, 
it  was  determined  that  It  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  continue  these  studies  under 
section  219  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1965,  if  the  National  Park  Service  wished 
to  undertake  it  on  that  basis. 

The  National  Park  Service  stated  that 
they  would  reimburse  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers for  these  costs. 

By  letter  dated  August  21, 1968,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  requested  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers'  agreement  with  the 
Washington  State  University  be  extended 
in  the  amount  of  an  additional  $50,000 
to  permit  further  continuation  of  the 
excavations.  This  $50,000  is  also  to  be 
reimbursed  by  the  National  Park  Service. 
Also  during  the  latter  part  of  August 
questions  were  raised  as  to  the  possibility 
of  protecting  the  area  from  the  Lower 
Monumental  Pool  which  was  scheduled 
to  be  raised  to  elevation  540,  some  50 
feet  above  the  elevation  of  the  excava- 
tions, by  the  end  of  December  1968. 

Later  discussions,  about  the  first  of 
September,  with  Dr.  Daugherty  and  Sen- 
ator Magnuson  developed  the  informa- 
tion that  a  temporary  dike  was  not  de- 
sired but  that  a  permanent  protection  to 
permit  utilizing  the  area  as  a  national 
park  was  desired  if  feasible. 

It  is  considered  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  does  not  have  authority  to 
construct  this  dike  as  a  part  of  the  Lower 
Monumental  project. 

In  order  to  pass  the  fish  runs  on  the 
river  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  the  pool 
elevation  to  540  by  about  March  1  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  fish  run. 
Failure  to  accommodate  the  fish  run  in 
the  spring  could  cause  heavy  damages. 

Further  studies  since  September  10 
have  established  that  the  latest  possible 
contract  award  date  for  construction 
of  the  levee  to  protect  the  Marmes  Rock 
Shelter  is  mid-October  1968. 

The  earliest  that  a  study  to  determine 
whether  the  area  should  be  made  a  part 
of  the  national  park  system  could  be 
programed  would  be  the  1970  fiscal  year, 
beginning  July  1,  1969,  assuming  an 
adequate  fimding  and  staffing  program. 
It  is  .ludged  that  a  period  of  6  months 
would  be  required  to  perform  the  study. 

The  National  Park  Service  is  without 
authority  or  funds  to  construct  such  a 
dike.  If  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  author- 
ized to  proceed  with  a  temporary  dike, 
this  course  of  action  would  allow  sufiB- 
cient  time  for  Dr.  Daugherty  to  close 
down  his  current  studies  in  a  manner 
that  would  enable  some  of  the  site  to  be 
preserved  as  an  in  situ  exhibit  in  the 
event  the  area  is  placed  in  the  park 
system.  Also,  in  the  event  the  suitability- 
feasibility  study  should  be  unfavorable, 
erection  of  the  temporary  dike  would 
forestall  flooding  of  the  site  until  Dr. 
Daugherty  has  completed  his  salvage 
operations  with  whatever  funds  he  may 
have  available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
wish  to  state,  in  connection  with  this 
matter,  that  we  had  this  proposal  before 
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the  committee,  and  the  committee  took 
It  out  of  the  bill.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  take  it  to  conference,  but  I  think  It 
will  have  tough  sledding  there.  If  it 
pleases  the  majority  leader.  I  will  be 
perfectly  happy  to  take  it.  provided  that 
It  is  also  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  but  I  think  we 
will  have,  as  I  have  stated,  a  hard  time 
with  it.  There  Is  no  budget  estimate  on  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  right;  we  wlU 
take  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sf«.  — .  Section  307  of  the  Independent 
Offices  and  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Appropriation  Act,  1969, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "National  Coun- 
cil on  Indian  Opportunity,  $100,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '•National  Council  on 
Indian   Opportunity,  $275,000." 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
rather  complicated  matter  requires  some 
explanation.  In  several  1969  appropria- 
tions bills,  the  House  inserted  an  amend- 
ment which  would  prohibit  interdepart- 
mental boards,  commissions,  councils, 
and  committees  from  securing  fimds  for 
their  activities  by  drawing  upon  appro- 
priations made  to  other  executive  agen- 
cies. 

Since  that  amendment  was  to  take 
effect  on  July  1  of  this  fiscal  year,  it 
would  have  immediately  crippled  the 
programs  of  certain  very  important  ex- 
ecutive coordinating  bodies  in  which  a 
great  many  Senators  are  deeply  inter- 
ested. Consequently,  when  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  took  up  the 
Independent  Offices  and  HUD  appro- 
priations bill,  which  contained  the 
amendment  in  question,  it  modified  the 
general  prohibition  to  permit  four  in- 
terdepartmental bodies  to  continue  to 
secure  funds  from  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, during  this  fiscal  year  only,  and 
it  specified  ceilings  on  the  amounts  each 
of  these  excepted  bodies  could  request 
from  other  agencies.  Thus  the  commit- 
tee reported  out,  and  the  Senate  sub- 
sequently adopted,  a  celling  of  $357,000 
for  the  President's  Council  on  Youth  Op- 
portunity; $575,000  for  the  Interagency 
Committee  on  Mexican-American  Af- 
fairs; $455,000  for  the  United  States- 
Mexico  Commission  on  Border  Develop- 
ment and  Friendship;  and  $375,000  for 
the  National  Council  on  Indian  Oppor- 
tunity. 

In  conference,  the  Senate-approved 
budget  for  the  Youth  Council  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  budgets  for  the  two 
Mexican-American  bodies  were  cut  by 
about  15  and  30  percent  respectively. 

Unfortunately,  the  budget  for  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Indian  Opportunity 
was  cut  by  73  percent,  from  $375,000  to 
$100,000 — a  reduction  so  severe  as  to 
make  it  almost  impossible  for  the  coun- 
cil to  carry  out  any  of  its  important  new 
functions,  which  I  will  summarize  below. 


Possibly,  this  compromise  figure  of 
$100,000  may  have  been  based  on  the 
fact  that  during  fiscal  year  1968,  the 
council  spent  only  $53,000.  But  the  fact 
is  that  the  council  was  created  by  Execu- 
tive order  of  the  President  only  in  March 
of  this  year,  and  it  was  actually  in  oper- 
ation— with  three  or  four  staff  mem- 
bers—only for  the  last  2«/2  months  of 
fiscal  1968.  Moreover,  of  course,  the 
council's  projected  budget  of  $375,000 
was  based  upon  its  full  projected  pro- 
gram of  activities  for  this  fiscal  year,  as 
distinguished  from  its  far  less  costly 
period  of  gearing  up  for  operations 
which  occurred  during  April,  May,  and 
June  of  fiscal  1968. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  the  cut,  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  can  be  justified.  I  hope 
it  will  be  possible  to  restore  to  the  coun- 
cil not  its  full  requested  budget  of  $375,- 
000.  but  $275,000,  a  figure  which  recog- 
nizes that  one  quarter  of  fiscal  1969  has 
already  elapsed.  It  should  also  be  reiter- 
ated that  this  increase  in  the  proposed 
budget  of  the  coimcil  is  not  an  additional 
appropriation  at  all,  but  merely  an  in- 
crease in  the  ceiling  on  the  amount  the 
council  can  request  from  other  Federal 
agencies  for  funds  which  have  already 
been  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
this  fiscal  year. 

We  have  not  done  well  In  the  field  of 
Indian  affairs,  but  now  we  have  a  con- 
vergence of  circumstances  that  promises 
much  progress.  There  has  been  unprece- 
dented congressional  and  public  interest 
in  Indians  lately.  Through  several  new 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs,  tribal 
leaders  have  developed  new  skill  in  ad- 
ministration and  management.  The  his- 
toric Presidential  message  on  Indians  to 
the  Congress  on  March  6  is  the  clearest 
statement  of  national  goals  that  we  have 
ever  had.  The  National  Council  on  In- 
dian Opportunity  offers  us  the  means  to 
institutionalize  and  make  permanent 
these  new  opportunities  to  coordinate 
governmental  programs  and  at  long  last 
consult  with  Indians  themselves  as  to 
their  priorities  and  needs. 

The  council  can  integrate  the  Federal 
Indian  effort  because  its  membership  in- 
cludes the  heads  of  the  seven  depart- 
ments of  Government  which  administer 
Indian  programs.  Never  before  have  In- 
dian matters  enjoyed  such  high  level  at- 
tention. Further  the  council  offers  the 
Indian  people,  through  their  six  repre- 
sentatives who  serve  as  members,  the 
chance  to  have  their  plans  and  programs 
considered.  Both  interagency  coordina- 
tion and  programing  with  sensitivity  to 
local  conditions  are  difficult  and  neither 
will  take  place  automatically. 

A  little  over  a  decade  and  a  half  ago 
the  entire  expenditure  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  Indian  affairs  was  only 
S73  million,  virtually  all  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  This  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  will  see  an  investment  of 
over  $500  million  by  numerous  agencies 
in  seven  major  departments,  with  the 
Bureau  accounting  for  less  than  half  of 
the  total.  It  is  now  unrealistic  to  expect 
thfe  Commissioner  of  the  BIA  or  any 
other  single  Federal  administrative  offi- 
cer to  coordinate  this  vastly  expanded 
and  complex  effort.  Yet,  without  coordi- 
nation, much  of  the  value  of  the  expand- 


ed effort  will  be  lost.  Surely  it  is  not  too 
much  to  divert  $275,000,  which  is  one- 
twentieth  of  1  percent  of  our  current  ex- 
penditure on  Indians,  to  improve  the 
overall  effectiveness  of  all  of  the  pro- 
grtims. 

Indian  interest  in  this  new  effort  Is 
high.  Let  us  not  provide  the  cynic  and 
the  skeptic  with  any  reason  to  doubt  our 
total  sincerity  when  we  say  to  the  Ameri- 
can Indian.  "We  are  now  ready  to  give 
your  needs  our  most  sincere  attention 
and  hear  you  in  our  highest  councils." 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  will  be  able 
to  accept  the  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment does  not  require  a  net  increase  in 
overall  appropriations. 

To  summarize  the  situation  very 
briefly,  the  amendment  relates  to  the 
National  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity 
which  was  estabhshed  by  executive  order 
of  the  President  this  year.  The  Council 
is  made  up  of  five  members  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Cabinet  and  five  members  of  In- 
dian tribes  appointed  by  the  President. 

There  was  action  earlier  this  year  in  a 
House  bill  which  would  prevent  funds 
for  this  type  of  council  being  drawn 
from  other  agencies  and  departments  of 
the  Government.  There  were  exceptions 
made  to  that  rule  later  with  regard  to 
certain  of  these  councils.  An  upward 
limit  was  set.  The  Senate  had  set  an 
upper  limit  for  the  National  Indian  Op- 
portunity Council  of  $375,000.  On  the 
insistence  of  the  House,  in  conference  on 
the  Independent  Offices  and  HUD  appro- 
priations, the  conference  lowered  thai 
limit  to  $100,000. 

My  amendment  would  raise  that  up- 
ward limit  from  the  $100,000  to  $275,000. 
not  the  $375,000  limit  originally  asked 
for.  Recognizing  that  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  has  already  gone,  this  amendment 
would  allow  agencies  to  contribute  to  the 
National  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity 
up  to  $275,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  I  wrote  on  October  7, 
1968.  to  Senator  Spessard  L.  Holland. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Sen-ate, 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  7, 1968. 
Senator  Spessard  L.  Holland, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Holland:  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  serious  problem  af- 
fecting American  Indians  which  I  believe 
could  be  relieved  by  an  amendment  to  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Bill  now  pend- 
ing in  the  House. 

As  you  may  recall,  the  House  added  an 
amendment  lo  the  fiscal  1969  appropriations 
bill  which  would  have  prohibited  Interde- 
partmental boards,  commisslont..  councils 
and  committees  from  securing  funds  for  their 
activities  by  drawing  upon  appropriations 
made  to  other  executive  agencies.  Since  that 
amendment  was  to  take  effect  on  July  1  of 
this  year,  it  would  have  immediately  crippWi 
the  programs  of  certain  important  "executtve 
coordinating  bodies  in  which  a  great  many" 
Senators  are  deeply  Interested.  Consequently, 
when  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
took  up  the  Independent  Offices  and  HUD 
appropriations  bill,  which  contained  the 
amendment  in  question,  it  modified  the  gen- 
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eral  prohibition  to  permit  four  Interdepart- 
mental bo<Ue8  to  continue  to  secure  luncU 
from  other  Federal  agencies,  during  this 
fiscal  year  only,  and  It  specified  ceilings  on 
the  amounts  each  of  these  excepted  bodies 
could  request  from  other  agencies.  The  budg- 
ets requested  by  each  of  these  bodies  were 
approved  by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
Senate. 

Unfortunately,  In  conference,  while  the 
budget  for  three  of  the  agencies  In  question 
remained  at  or  near  the  Senate  figure,  the 
budget  for  the  National  Council  on  Indian 
Opportunity  was  cut  by  "S'-c — from  8375,000 
to  8100,000 — a  reduction  so  severe  a4to  make 
It  almost  Impossible  for  the  Council  to  carry 
out  any  of  its  Important  new  coordinating 
functions. 

I  think  It  Is  possible  that  this  compromise 
flg\ire  of  8100,000  may  have  been  based  on 
the  Council's  expenditure  during  1968  of  only 
853,000,  but  the  fact  Is  that  the  Council  was 
created  by  executive  order  of  the  President 
only  In  March  of  this  year  and  It  was  actually 
In  operation  only  for  the  last  a'i  months  of 
fiscal  1968.  Moreover,  the  Council's  projected 
budget  of  8375,000  was  based  upon  lu  full 
projected  program  of  activities  for  this  fiscal 
year  as  distinguished  from  Its  far  less  costly 
period  of  gearing  up  for  operations  which  oc- 
curred diAng  April,  May,  and  June  of  fiscal 
1968. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  the  cut,  I  hope  It 
will  be  possible  to  restore  to  the  Council  not 
Its  full  requested  budget  of  8375,000.  but 
8375.000,  a  figure  which  recognizes  that  one 
quarter  of  fiscal  1969  has  already  elapsed. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  this  Increase  In 
the  proposed  budget  of  the  Council  would 
not  be  an  additional  appropriation  at  all,  but 
merely  an  Increase  In  the  celling  on  the 
amount  the  Council  can  request  from  other 
Federal  agencies  for  funds  which  have  al- 
ready been  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
this  fiscal  year.  The  National  Council  on  In- 
dian Opportunity  offers  us  the  means  to 
Institutionalize  the  new  statement  of  na- 
tional goals  for  Indians  which  the  President 
Issued  on  March  8.  The  CoimcU  will  make  It 
possible  for  the  government  to  coordinate 
spending,  on  behalf  of  Indians,  of  over  8600 
million  by  numerous  agencies  In  seven  major 
executive  departments.  I  personally  feel  It 
wovUd  be  well  worth  while  to  divert 
8275,000 — l/20ta  of  1  percent  of  that  current 
expendltiire  on  Indians — to  Improve  the 
overall  effectiveness  of  all  programs  for 
Indians. 

I  hope  It  will  be  possible  for  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  to  correct  this  de- 
ficiency. I  very  much  appreciate  your  consid- 
eration In  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  R.  Harris, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  my  posi- 
tion is  that  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
take  It  to  conference.  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  who  is  in  opposition.  However, 
I  feel  we  should  have  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  is  a  vast 
improvement  over  that  p£issed  by  the 
House.  The  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  especially  the  able  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Deficiencies  and 
Supplementals,  Mr.  Pastore,  are  to  be 
commended  for  these  improvements. 

I  speak  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  funds  for  implementing  the  Fair 
Housing  Act  of  1968  and  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 


The  committee  has,  first  of  all,  recom- 
mended $7  million  for  enforcement  of 
the  Pair  Housing  Act.  Thif  sxmi  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
has  substantial  and  sweeping  enforce- 
ment responsibilities  imder  that  law 
which  they  will  otherwise  be  unable  to 
carry  out.  They  now  have  complaint  and 
conciliation  responsibility  for  2  percent 
of  the  housing  market,  and  this  figure 
will  increase  to  roughly  20  percent  after 
January  1.  And.  while  this  responsibility 
has  not  yet  reached  its  maximum  level, 
they  have  100  percent  responsibility  over 
the  entire  housing  market  for  education 
activities  and  programs  designed  to 
achieve  volimtar>'  compliance  and  early 
adherence  to  the  purposes  of  the  Pair 
Housing  Act. 

Second,  and  equally  important,  the 
committee  has  recommended  a  full  start 
of  the  homeownership  program  and  the 
rental  assistance  program  at  the  level 
requested  by  HUD.  It  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  these  programs  be  started 
now,  for  a  delay  of  several  months  in 
appropriations  can  effectively  delay  the 
program  for  over  a  year,  due  to  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  time  require- 
ments. These  programs  will  bring  the 
pride  and  responsibility  of  homeowner- 
ship  to  low-income  families,  promote  sta- 
bility, and  involve  to  a  high  degree  the 
private  sector's  resources  and  lending 
power  to  achieve  our  national  goals.  A 
recent  article  in  Forbes  magazine  esti- 
mated that  for  every  Federal  dollar  spent 
in  these  programs.  20  private  dollars 
would  be  spent  on  housing.  It  predicted 
that  the  1968  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  will  be  as  far  reaching  and 
vital  as  the  Full  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
and  that  it  could  enable  us  to  meet  our 
national  housing  goals  for  the  first  time. 
Finally,  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  appropriated  $2  million  for 
the  low-  and  moderate-income  sponsor 
fund.  Many  of  our  various  housing  pro- 
grams have  been  geared  in  the  past  to 
use  by  a  nonprofit  sponsor,  usually  a 
church,  civic  group,  labor  union,  or  char- 
itable organization  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. These  sponsors  are  long  on  energy 
and  dedication,  but  too  often  short  on  ex- 
perience, technical  capability,  and  cap- 
ital for  preconstruction  and  planning 
costs.  This  lack  of  capital  and  interest 
is  profit  instead  of  housing  for  "  n- 
come,  elderly,  or  handicapped  persons. 
This  item  will  enable  nonprofit  sponsors 
to  overcome  those  handicaps. 

Nearly  20  years  ago.  Congress  declared 
in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  that  our  na- 
tional policy  was  to  provide  every  Amer- 
ican family  with  a  "cecent  home  and  a 
suitable  living  environment."  We  specif- 
ically reiterated  and  reaffirmed  that  pol- 
icy in  the  Housing  Act  of  1968. 

It  is  a  policy  that  we  can  fulfill — with 
dedication,  foresight,  and  with  the  neces- 
sary amounts  of  money  to  make  these 
programs  work.  I  compliment  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore],  for  his  support  for  these  programs. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
at  the  desk  an  amendment  to  page  7  of 
the  bill.  I  inquire  whether,  as  the  par- 
liamentary situation  now  stands,  that 
amendment  would  he  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  now  in  order. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI  proposes 
an  amendment,  as  follows: 

strike  lines  10  through  20,  page  7  as 
follows: 

"Oeneral  Services  Administration 
"real   propertt   activities 
"Construction,  public  buildings  projects 
"Funds  heretofore  appropriated  under  the 
heading    'General    Services    Administration, 
Construction,     Public     buildings     projects', 
shall  be  available  In  the  amount  of  $6,000,000, 
for    the    construction    of    the    substructure. 
Courthouse  and  Federal  Office  Building,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania:   Provided,  That  the 
foregoing    amount   shall    be    the    maximum 
construction  Improvement  cost  which  may  be 
exceeded    to    the    extent    that    savings    are 
effected    In    other    projects,    but    by    not    to 
exceed  10  per  centum." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  would  strike  a  section 
added  to  the  bill  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  concurred  in  by  the 
committee  in  which  certain  of  us  re- 
tained our  reservation  to  add  $6  million 
to  the  bill  for  the  purpose  of  starting 
the  construction  of  a  courthouse  and 
Federal  office  building  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Each  year  when  the  General  Services 
Administration  appears  before  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Subcommittee,  they  pre- 
sent to  us  a  list  of  construction  projects 
for  the  Federal  Government  which  for 
the  present  year  of  1969  was  zero. 

This  year  the  Federal  budget  con- 
tained not  one  penny  for  starting  con- 
struction of  any  Federal  building  In  the 
United  States.  It  contained  not  one 
penny  for  that  purpose  although  we  have 
been  spending  an  amount  annually  at 
least  equal  to  the  $63.7  million  we  had 
in  the  1968  budget. 

We  appropriated  $125  million  in  1967 
for  this  purpose. 

In  1966,  we  appropriated  $133.6  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose. 

In  1965  we  appropriated  $164.7  mil- 
lion on  the  construction  of  Federal  build- 
ings in  the  United  States.  We  are  now 
faced  with  a  situation  in  which  we  are 
asked,  without  a  budgeted  figure,  to  ap- 
propriate $6  million,  basically  for  the 
election  of  one  man  in  Pennsylvania,  to 
start  the  construction  of  a  Federal  build- 
ing in  Pennsylvania. 

Technically,  this  is  not  an  appropria- 
tion. It  is  a  transfer  from  funds  already 
appropriated,  of  which  there  are  $196 
million.  But  the  GSA  has  testified  very 
frankly  before  us  that  If  this  money  Is 
taken  from  this  fund,  then  In  order  to 
carry  those  projects  later  to  a  conclu- 
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slon.  It  would  have  to  be  replaced;  so, 
for  all  substantial  purposes,  the  effect 
of  this  amendment  is  an  appropriation, 
because  we  will  have  to  make  up  the 
difference. 

A  case  is  made  for  this  particular 
transfer,  in  that  It  Is  claimed  that  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  which  has  offered 
the  land  upon  which  this  property  is  to 
be  constructed,  will  withdraw  its  offer 
If  we  do  not  now.  at  this  late  hour  and 
late  day.  suddenly  construct  this  Federal 
office  building  in  Philadelphia. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  a  letter 
froni  the  Redevelopment  Authority  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  addressed  to 
the  regional  counsel  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  dated  March  26, 
1968.  This  date  is  very  important,  be- 
cause we  had  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration before  our  committee  on 
May  16.  which  was  a  month  and  a  half 
after  this  letter  was  received  by  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Redevelopment  AtrrHoarrr 

OP  THE  City  of  Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  26, 1968. 
Re  Independence  Mall  Urban  Renewal  Area, 
Unit  3,  Parcel  8 — (Federal  Courthouse). 

Mr.  PAOL  F.  CiRlLLO, 

Regiojial  Council.  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Cirillo:  This  will  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  dated  February  16,  1968 
requesting  executed  copies  of  the  Redevelop- 
ment Agreement  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Redevelopment  Au- 
thority. 

It  has  been  concluded  that  since  the  fed- 
eral government  is  not  now  In  a  pMDSltlon  to 
proceed  with  construction  of  the  Court- 
house nor  able  to  commit  Itself  \*1th  respect 
to  the  construction  schedule.  It  would  be  an 
error  to  deliver  a  Redevelopment  Agreement 
to  the  federal  government  at  this  time. 

I  am  advising  that  the  Redevelopment 
Agreement  will  be  kept  on  file  until  such 
time  as  the  General  Services  Administration 
is  In  a  position  to  make  a  commitment  to 
us  with  respect  to  the  construction  of  tlie 
Courthouse. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Francis  J.  Lammer, 

Executive  Director. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  letter  upon  which 
the  case  is  made  says  this,  among  other 
things: 

It  has  been  concluded  that  since  the  federal 
government  Is  not  now  In  a  position  to  pro- 
ceed with  construction  of  the  Courthouse  nor 
able  to  commit  Itself  with  respect  to  the 
construction  schedule,  it  would  be  an  error 
to  deliver  a  Redevelopment  Agreement  to  the 
federal  government  at  this  time. 

I  am  advising  that  the  Redevelopment 
Agreement  will  be  kept  on  file  until  such 
time  as  the  General  Services  Administration 
Is  In  a  position  to  make  a  commitment  to 
us  with  respect  to  the  construction  of  the 
Courthouse. 

I  find  nothing  in  this  letter  that  Indi- 
cates that  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is 
eolng  to  forgo  this  Federal  largesse  and 
not  donate  the  land  upon  which  the 
Federal  building  is  to  be  constructed  if 
we  do  not  appropriate  at  this  time. 

A  memorandum  is  attached  to  this 
letter,  and  I  understand  it  is  from  GSA. 


I   ask    unanimous   consent   that  it   be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum 

The  approval  of  the  Philadelphia  Court- 
house and  Federal  Office  Building  In  June 
1961  authorized  the  construction  of  the 
building  on  a  site  In  the  Independence  Mall 
Urban  Renewal  Area  to  be  donated  by  the 
city.  On  May  24,  1962,  the  Redevelopment 
Authority  and  GSA  agreed  on  a  specific  site 
at  6th  and  Market  Streets  identified  as  Unit 
3,  Parcel  No.  8  and  the  building  has  been 
designed  for  this  site.  The  selection  was  based 
on  an  offer  by  the  city  to  pay  to  the  Re- 
development Authority  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia the  land  reuse  value  of  the  site,  after 
which  the  Authority  was  to  convey  title  to 
the  site  to  the  Government. 

By  letter  of  March  26,  1968,  copy  attached, 
Francis  J.  Lanuner,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Redevelopment  Authority,  notified  GSA 
that  since  the  Federal  Government  Is  not 
now  In  a  position  to  proceed  with  construc- 
tion of  the  Courthouse  nor  able  to  commit 
itfielf  with  respect  to  the  construction  sched- 
ule, it  would  be  In  error  to  deliver  a  rede- 
velopment agreement  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  this  time. 

GSA  accepted  the  letter  In  good  faith  and 
was  not  concerned  until  statements  threaten- 
ing withdrawal  of  the  site  were  made  In  a 
meeting  with  a  Philadelphia  delegation  on 
May  15  in  Congressman  Barrett's  office,  at 
which  meeting  the  Mayor's  representative 
made  it  clear  that  the  city  would  withdraw 
Its  offer.  The  meeting  In  Congressman  Bar- 
rett's office  was  attended  by  Senator  Scott, 
a  representative  of  Senator  Clark.  Congress- 
men Green,  Byrne.  Ellberg,  Barrett  and  Nix, 
and  members  of  the  Judiciary.  Also  state- 
ments began  to  appear  in  the  Philadelphia 
press  which  confirmed  the  attitude  of  the 
city  such  as  the  attached  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  June  j,  1968,  edition  of  The 
Evening  Bulletin  Indicatlnp  that  the  Cty 
Planning  Commission  had  recommended  to 
the  Redevelopment  Authority  that  the  land 
be  reclassified  from  Institutional  to  com- 
mercial use  and  that  the  site  be  made  avail- 
able for  commercial  use. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)   Evening 
Bulletin.  June  5,  1968) 

Planning  Commission  Votes  To  Lease 
Our  Court  Site 

The    City    Planning    Commission    recom- 
mended yesterday  that  a  squareblock  tract 
armarked  for  a  new  848  million  federal  court- 
house be  made  available  for  commercial  use. 

The  tract  Is  bounded  by  6th,  7th,  Market 
and  Arch  sts. 

The  federal  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
failed  to  ask  Congress  for  the  necessary  ap- 
propriation and,  as  a  result,  Mayor  Tate  has 
threatened  to  offer  the  land  to  private  de- 
velopers. 

The  commission's  action  Is  a  first  step 
toward  carrying  out  this  threat. 

The  commission  recommended  to  the  Re- 
development Authority  that  the  land  be  re- 
classified from  institutional  to  commercial 
use.  The  move  makes  It  possible  for  the  Au- 
thority to  receive  proposals  from  private 
builders. 

Edmund  N.  Bacon,  executive  director  of 
the  commission,  said  the  action  does  not 
freeze  out  the  Federal  Government  but  per- 
mits private  builders  to  compete  with  the 
U.S.  for  the  site. 

He  added.  "It's  possible  we  may  be  able  to 
get  a  good  tax  ratable  for  the  city." 

In  another  action,  the  commission  p>ost- 
poned  final  action  on  the  proposed  rezonlng 
of  the  Logan  square  area,  bounded  by  Vine 
St.,  the  Penn  Central  Railroad.  19th  st.  and 
the  Schuylkill  River. 


Several  members  of  the  commission  said 
they  wanted  to  learn  what  effect,  If  any,  the 
change  would  have  on  an  estimated  5,000  to 
10.000  Jobs  m  that  area. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  memorandum  reads, 
in  part: 

GSA  accepted  the  letter  In  good  faith  and 
was  not  concerned  until  statements  threat- 
ening withdrawal  of  the  site  were  made  In  a 
meeting  with  a  Philadelphia  delegation  on 
May  15  In  Congressman  Barrett's  office,  at 
which  meeting  the  Mayor's  representative 
made  It  clear  that  the  city  would  withdraw 
Its  offer.  The  meeting  In  Congressman  Bar- 
rett's office  was  attended  by  Senator  Scott. 
a  representative  of  Senator  Clark,  Congress- 
men Green,  Byrne,  Ellberg,  Barrett  and  Nix, 
and  members  of  the  Judiciary.  Also  state- 
ments began  to  appear  in  the  Philadelphia 
press  which  confirmed  the  attitude  of  the  city 
such  as  the  attached  article  which  appeared 
in  the  June  5,  1968,  edition  of  The  Evening 
Bulletin  Indicating  that  the  City  Planning 
Commission  had  recommended  to  the  Rede- 
velopment Authority  that  the  land  be  reclas- 
sified from  Institutional  to  commercial  use 
and  that  the  site  be  made  available  for  com- 
mercial use. 

Again,  it  is  significant  that  the  so- 
called  request  or  demand  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  build  this  building,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  GSA  memorandum,  was 
still  made  one  day  prior  to  the  time  that 
GSA  testified  before  our  committee  and 
several  weeks  prior  to  the  time  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Independent  Offices 
closed  its  hearings. 

So  if  in  fact  something  did  exist  which 
is  beyond  the  intent  and  the  words  of 
the  letter  of  March  26,  the  GSA  had  an 
opportunity,  through  a  period  of  1  month, 
2  months,  3  months — almost  up  to  the 
time  we  adjourned  for  the  August  re- 
cess— to  appear  before  our  subcommit- 
tee and  to  say  that  they  wanted  this 
money. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  about 
this  matter  for  many  reasons.  First,  this 
money  is  to  be  transferred  from  the 
money  appropriated  for  other  projects 
which  have  been  authorized  in  past  years, 
as  I  have  suggested.  These  funds  will  have 
to  be  replaced  by  a  direct,  new  obllga- 
tional  authority  appropriation  at  a  later 
date,  and  additional  funds  will  have  to 
be  appropriated  for  these  already  needed 
projects  because  of  rising  costs.  This  $6 
million  is  simply  being  used  now  aeainst 
a  future  appropriation,  so  that  expendi- 
ture and  new  obligational  limitations  of 
the  Expenditures  Control  Act  will  not  be 
affected,  and  new  money  will  not  be 
sought  now. 

One  of  the  knottiest  problems  with 
which  the  Subcommittee  on  Indepen- 
dent Offices  has  to  deal  every  year  is 
the  problem  of  when  and  where  and 
how  many  new  Federal  buildings  will 
be  built  in  the  United  States.  For  all 
puiTJoses,  it  has  been  decided,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy,  that  it  is  cheaper  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  build  these 
buildings  than  to  attempt  to  lease  them. 
Of  course,  in  the  tjTJlcal  Federal  office 
building  they  may  have  postal  facilities 
and  many  other  Government  offices  as 
well  as  courts,  and  It  is  Impractical  to 
find  a  lease  arrangement,  anyway.  So  I 
do  not  quarrel  with  that.  But  each  year 
we  have  a  list  of  10.  15.  20  projects  be- 
fore us:  each  year  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  asked  to  put  in  new  con- 
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struction  projects  which  are  not  author- 
ized by  the  Federal  budget;  each  year 
the  Senate  committee  Is  besieged  and 
beleagi^red  to  put  In  new  projects  which 
are  not  authorized  by  the  budget;  and 
each  year  the  committee  tries  to  work 
a  sensible  will  upon  them. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Macnttson].  He  Is  not 
here,  I  have  no  right  to  speak  for 
him.  But.  as  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  that  subcommittee.  I  know  what 
he  has  done  over  the  years  In  matters 
such  as  this;  and  I  can  not  bring  my- 
self to  believe  that  if  he  were  here  today 
and  were  acting  upon  the  principles 
which  he,  himself,  has  established  over 
the  years,  he  would  tolerate  inclusion  of 
this  item. 

One  other  aspect  of  this  matter  Is 
heartbreaking  to  me.  There  are  many 
cities  in  the  United  States,  and  they  are 
scattered  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  country,  where  new 
buildings  and  new  facilities  are  very 
badly  nepded. 

In  the  Subcommittee  on  Independent 
Offices  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions we  rarely  see  this  list  until  repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration appear  before  the  commit- 
tee for  the  purpose  of  testifying.  We 
have  never  had.  at  least  this  Senator 
has  never  had,  any  part  in  selecting  the 
buildings  that  go  on  the  list  for  con- 
struction that  General  Services  Admin- 
istration brings  to  us.  However.  I  know 
that  today,  sitting  over  in  GSA.  there  is 
an  ever-increasing  list  of  Federal  build- 
ings to  be  constructed  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  which  have 
been  piling  up  and  which  through  the 
last  2  years.  3  years,  and  4  years  have 
assumed  a  definite  relative  position  as 
to  priority. 

What  bothers  me  about  this  matter  as 
much  as  anything,  not  alone  that  it  is 
an  unbudgeted  item,  not  alone  that  I  do 
not  believe  any  case  is  made  in  these 
letters  that  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is 
about  to  give  up  a  $54  million  building 
when  they  see  it  in  the  offing  and  with- 
draw their  offer  of  free  land,  but  I  just 
cannot  believe  this,  and  this  letter  and 
this  statement  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  does  not  make  such  a 
case. 

When  one  considers  the  relative  dates 
of  the  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  the  date 
of  the  letter,  which  is  March  26.  that 
the  fact  that  the  committee  heard  them 
on  May  16.  that  the  hearings  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Independent  Offices  were 
open  for  some  time  after  that,  I  find  it 
impossible  to  believe  that  such  circum- 
stances as  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration then  knew,  or  they  claim  now 
to  have  known,  would  keep  them  from 
coming  before  us  and  informing  us  of 
this  fact. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  did  not  close 
the  hearings  until  the  end  of  June.  So 
from  the  meeting  on  May  15  in  Phila- 
delphia, they  had  a  month  and  a  half 
after  that  time  to  appear  before  our  com- 
mittee and  to  say.  "Look,  we  are  faced 
with  a  terrible  situation.  The  city  of 
Philadelphia  is  not  going  to  accept  the 
$54  million  building.  They  are  going  to 
withdraw  their  offer  of  land  unless  we 


act  real  quickly  here  and  get  this  build- 
ing in." 

But  somehow  or  other  when  this  ap- 
propriation bill  comes  along,  at  this 
point.  In  this  late  hour  of  the  day,  we  are 
asked  to  appropriate  this  money  and  give 
to  Philadelphia  a  building  which  has  not 
been  justified,  which  is  not  in  the  budget, 
and  which  puts  it  in  a  position  of  prefer- 
ence over  every  other  Federal  construc- 
tion in  the  United  States,  and  I  do  not 
care  whether  one  begins  at  the  top  with 
Alabama  and  goes  down  the  list  to  Wy- 
oming and  then  up  the  list,  there  are 
projects  on  the  drawing  board,  or  at 
least  in  the  planning  or  thinking  stage 
for  every  State  In  the  Union. 

So  what  we  are  doing  at  this  late  hour 
is  to  say  suddenly,  "Well,  you  know,  we 
just  have  to  take  care  of  him.  That  is  all 
we  have  to  do.  Even  if  it  is  not  in  the 
budget  and  even  if  we  did  not  find  out 
about  It  until  the  seventh  or  eighth  of 
October,  we  have  to  take  care  of  him  and 
we  have  to  do  it  one  way  or  another.  And 
this  is  what  we  have  to  do  now." 

But  most  of  all  and  very  seriously,  we 
are  doing  an  injustice  to  every  State 
which  is  badly  in  need  of  Federal  proj- 
ects because  with  a  very  short  hearing, 
having  this  bounced  on  us  literally  out 
of  the  cold  blue  sky,  not  having  any  op- 
portunity to  explore  the  matter  before- 
hand, we  are  taking  upon  ourselves  today 
the  responsibility  of  putting  Philadel- 
phia ahead  of  all  the  planning  by  the 
General  Services  Administration;  we  are 
taking  upon  ourselves  the  responsibility 
of  putting  Philadelphia  ahead  of  every 
other  State  in  the  Union,  no  matter  what 
the  planning  may  have  been  for  years  in 
GSA.  They  do  plan  these  matters  years 
ahead.  We  are  saying,  in  effect,  to  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  "Your 
planning  amounts  to  nothing.  It  does  not 
mean  anything.  We  have  not  planned  on 
this.  We  think  your  planning  does  not 
amount  to  anything,  no  matter  what  your 
planners  may  have  decided  for  this  State, 
Arizona,  Alabama,  Washington.  Utah" — 
Colorado  does  not  have  any  construction 
in  the  planning  so  I  can  speak  freely — "or 
Missouri.  Kansas,  Georgia,  Mississippi; 
no  matter  what  you  may  have  decided  for 
these  States,  no  matter  what  you  have 
decided  after  months  and  years  of  care- 
ful planning,  today  almost  without  any 
testimony  at  all  we  are  going  to  put  Phil- 
adelphia at  the  top  of  the  list  and  give 
them  this  little  bit  of  cream.  ' 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  and  I  ask  this  of  one  I  con- 
sider a  very  Intimate  friend  for  whom 
I  have  admiration  and  affection,  has  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  ever  known  of 
one  Instance  where  a  Senator  was  elected 
or  defeated  because  the  Government  did 
not  build  a  courthouse  in  his  State? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  could  not  point  to  an 
instance,  but  I  would  say  It  would  be  a 
wonderful  thing.  I  predict  we  will  read 
in  the  newspapers  about  this  good  kindly, 
benign,  courteous,  Senator  who  has  sud- 
denly exerted  such  power  in  the  Senate 
that  he  can  bring  home  the  bacon  ahead 
of  everybody  else  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  two  Senators,  one  a  Republican 


and  one  a  Democrat.  I  think  they  will 
both  benefit,  if  there  is  a  benefit. 

There  ts  a  reason  for  this  being  in  the 
appropriation  bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  is  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill  but  It  Is  not  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  talking  about  this 
bill.  This  was  authorized  in  1961  as  to 
site  and  planning.  The  city  of  Philadel- 
phia came  along  and  they  would  like  to 
Include  this  building  in  their  overall 
urban  renewal  plan  that  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment has  indicated  it  would  like  to  accept 
the  land  in  order  to  build  this  Federal 
courthouse  on  this  particular  piece  of 
land.  This  is  an  important  part  of  the 
urban  renewal  plan. 

I  do  not  blame  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
for  becoming  impatient  because  they  are 
holding  up  the  plan  because  we  ourselves 
have  not  made  up  our  minds  as  to  what 
we  are  going  to  do  about  building  this 
courthouse.  What  we  are  doing  here  Is 
allowing  a  transfer  of  $6  million  of  previ- 
ously appropriated  funds  to  be  used  for 
the  substructure. 

The  Senator  may  ask,  Why  Is  that 
necessary?  That  is  necessary  because 
that  would  be  the  commitment.  Once 
they  obtain  the  money  to  construct  the 
substructure  they  have  the  door  open  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  urban  renewal  plan. 

That  IS  the  only  reason  why  this  is 
being  done.  Before  the  ink  gets  dry  on 
the  President's  signature,  the  election 
will  be  over.  A  building  built  or  unbuilt 
will  not  elect  any  Senator.  It  will  not 
defeat  any  Senator.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
by  the  time  construction  begins,  the  elec- 
tion will  be  over.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  They  will  not  get  one  spade 
in  the  dirt  until  long  after  November  5.  I 
do  not  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  this  is 
being  intended  to  elect  a  Senator  or  a 
Representative.  That  is  not  the  case  at 
all.  I  can  understand  how  a  Republican 
would  argue  that  way. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Would  the  Senator 
please  speak  a  little  louder?  I  carmoi 
hear  him. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  think  he  is  being  a  little  unkind 
when  he  says  this  is  being  done  to  help 
a  Senator  get  reelected. 

I  think  there  is  good  reason  for  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  to  become  somewhat 
impatient.  They  have  been  waiting  a  long 
time.  It  has  been  under  discussion  since 
1961.  Here  it  is.  almost  1969.  I  think  it 
is  about  time  we  give  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia an  answer.  This  is  to  transfer 
the  money.  I  realize  that.  I  realize  that 
we  have  to  take  S6  million  of  previously 
appropriated  funds  and  replace  it  later 
on  but  this  has  been  authorized.  If  v.e 
do  not  do  it  on  this  land,  which  the  cit.v 
of  Philadelphia  is  willing  to  Rive,  and 
the  Federal  building  has  been  authorized, 
then  we  have  to  go  out  and  buy  the  land 
to  put  the  building  on  it.  We  will  be  sav- 
ing money  on  the  land  that  will  be  given 
by  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  I  do  not  see 
anything  wrong  with  that. 

I  tell  the  Senator  frankly  that  it  doe.<; 
not  mean  a  thing  to  me.  All  I  am  doinp 
is  defending  the  people  who  came  up  and 
presented  this  request.  They  presented  it 
in  good  conscience  and  with  good  judg- 
ment. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  fi- 
nagling going  on.  I  do  not  think  this  is 
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a  result  of  any  meeting.  I  do  not  think 
that  politics  should  be  injected  into  this. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  glad  that  the  Sen- 
ator does  not  care  whether  it  is  con- 
structed or  not.  but  I  want  to  make  this 
one  final  point:  The  facts  are,  we  are 
flying  in  the  face  of  President  Johnson's 
strict  admonition  this  year  that  there 
shall  be  no  new  starts  on  construction 
in  the  United  States  of  Federal  build- 
ings. There  is  no  way  we  can  get  around 
that.  It  may  be  that  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia is  impatient,  but  there  are  100 
cities  in  the  United  States  which  have 
been  waiting  just  as  long  and  planning 
just  as  long  to  build  public  buildings 
which  are  as  badly  needed  as  those  in 
Philadelphia. 

I  am  under  no  illusion,  Mr.  President, 
about  this  matter,  but  I  thought  it  should 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  attention  of  the  country,  be- 
cause it  shows  how  the  strict  guidelines 
of  the  administration  can  be  bent  for  a 
particular  individual.  I  am  also  under 
no  Illusion  as  to  what  might  happen 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  either  on  a 
voice  or  a  roUcall  vote. 

When  I  brought  up  this  same  amend- 
ment in  committee,  I  found  that  all  the 
members  of  the  other  party  voted  against 
me.  Since  they  obviously  outnumber  us 
a  great  deal,  there  would  really  be  no 
useful  purpose  served  in  asking  for  a 
vote;  but  I  did  want  to  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  country. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  pending  amendment. 

The  Board  of  Judges  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania  unanimously  support  the 
construction  of  a  new  courthouse.  They 
report  that  the  court  cannot  continue  to 
cut  down  its  huge  backlog  without  addi- 
tional courtrooms  and  other  facilities. 
The  eastern  district,  with  a  population 
of  5  million  persons,  has  been  overlooked 
until  recently.  In  Federal  construction 
plans.  Within  the  past  10  years  Federal 
courthouses  have  been  built  in  64  cities 
across  our  Nation.  The  continued  ex- 
clusion of  Philadelphia  cannot  be  justi- 
fied when  one  realizes  that  only  nine 
of  the  50  States  have  a  greater  popula- 
tion than  the  eastern  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  on  this  matter  from 
the  Chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Penn- 
.sylvania  to  the  Administrator  of  the  GSA 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

V.S.   DiSTKICT  COUBT, 

Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  May  1, 1968. 
Re:  U.S.  Courthouse.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hon.  Lawson  B.  Knott.  Jr.. 
Administrator.  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. General  Services  Building,   Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Knott:  The  Judges  of  our  Court 
have  requested  me  to  bring  to  your  attention 
our  acute  concern  about  the  timetable  for 
the  construction  of  additional  facilities  of 
two  courtrooms  and  related  Judges'  cham- 
bers on  the  fifth  floor  of  our  present  build- 
ing. 


The  timetable  contemplates  completion  on 
May  16,  1970,  some  two  years  hence  and  U 
completely  unrealistic  as  far  as  our  needs  are 
concerned. 

In  1961  the  complement  of  this  Court  was 
increased  from  eight  to  eleven  Judges  at  a 
time  when  we  had  only  six  trial  coiirtrooms. 
Between  the  period  of  1961  to  late  1965,  this 
number  was  increased  to  ten.  In  1966  the 
complement  was  raised  from  eleven  to  four- 
teen. Solely  because  of  lack  of  adequate  fa- 
cilities we  have  been  vmable  to  operate  with 
any  degree  of  efficiency.  With  the  second 
largest  number  of  cases  in  the  country 
(Southern  District  of  New  York  is  the  larg- 
est), it  has  caused  a  real  denial  of  justice 
to  some  five  million  people  located  In  this 
district. 

It  has  occurred  to  us.  since  funds  are  avail- 
able, according  to  the  Head  of  the  Business 
Administration  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts,  that  this  sched- 
ule can  be  tightened.  This  is  not  a  question 
of  future  needs,  it  Is  a  need  which  has  ex- 
isted since  1961  and  requires  immediate  ac- 
tion. 

I  am  now  asking  you  to  instruct  the  appro- 
priate department  of  your  Agency  to  review 
this  project,  advance  the  time  schedule  and 
give  us  our  new  courtrooms  by  the  very  latest 
February  1,  1969.  This  is  not  impossible.  We 
urgently  need  the  facilities  and  ask  you  to 
give  this  top  priority. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  J.  Clakt. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  11,  line  20,  strike  the  figures 
"52,052.000".  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,452,000". 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  I  should  like  to  ex- 
plain the  amendment,  and  will  do  so 
briefly. 

I  hope  that  my  amendment  will  be 
adopted.  It  involves  $400,000  for  Indian 
scholarships,  restoring  the  amount  of 
money  provided  for  that  purpose  by  the 
House  on  a  vote  on  the  House  floor. 

I  apologize  for  bringing  it  up  here  so 
abruptly  but,  as  the  Senator  knows,  the 
bill  just  came  up  today  and  this  item 
has  only  just  now  come  to  my  attention. 

Let  me  first  say  that  the  amendment 
comes  on  page  11  of  the  bill,  line  20,  and 
would  add  S400.000  to  the  new  committee 
figure  there  shown. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  to  page  10  of  the 
report.  There  the  House  allowance  for 
education  and  welfare  services  is  shown 
to  be  $752,000. 

At  first  glance,  it  appears  that  the 
amount  of  money  for  that  purpose  was 
raised  by  the  recommendations  of  the 
Senate  committee.  However,  it  has  been 
called  to  my  attention,  as  Is  stated  in  the 
committee  report,  that  actually  the 
amount  of  money  allowed  for  Indian 
scholarships  was  not  increased  but  de- 
creased by  some  $400,000  by  action  of  the 
Senate  committee  and,  in  addition,  to 
the  $352,000  allowed  for  scholarships,  an 


item  not  in  the  House  bill  for  construc- 
tion of  schools  and  maintenance  was 
added,  thus  increasing  the  total  figure, 
while  decreasing  by  $400,000  the  amount 
of  money  available  for  Indian  scholar- 
ships. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  at  that  point,  let  me  say  that  we 
had  quite  a  discussion  on  this  in  com- 
mittee; and,  if  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly, the  figure  of  $352,000  to  which 
he  refers  takes  care  of  all  students  In 
the  schools. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  does  not.  if  I  may 
beg  to  disagree  with  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  gone  into 
this  In  quite  some  detail.  If  the  Senator 
is  right.  I  will  accept  his  amendment,  or 
recommend  that  it  be  accepted,  but  our 
information  is  that  this  takes  care  of  all 
those  in  school.  It  does  not  take  care  of 
expanded  programs.  After  all,  the  school 
year  has  already  begun,  so  there  is  no 
emergency  need  at  this  time.  That  Is  the 
reason  why  this  was  done. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  there  is  an  emer- 
gency because  it  has  to  do  with  the  on- 
going nature  of  scholarships  for  the 
second  term  of  some  600  Indian  kids. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to 
page  96  of  the  hearings  in  the  other  body 
where  a  representative  of  the  adminis- 
tration, Mr.  Zellers,  was  being  ques- 
tioned by  Congresswoman  Hansen,  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Zellers.  The  300,  the  full-time  people 
would  be  able,  in  some  of  the  quarter  schools, 
if  this  gets  through  soon  enough,  to  pick  up 
now.  The  others  would  be  able  to  pick  up  on 
a  quarter  semester  basis  and  then  go  to 
summer  school. 

Mrs.  Hansen.  You  have  that  many  appli- 
cants waiting  for  .scholarships? 

Mr.  Zellers.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Hansen.  How  many  applicants  do  you 
have? 

Mr.  Zellers.  We  have  300. 

Mrs.  Hansen.  Three  hundred  that  are 
eligible? 

Mr.  Zellers.  That  are  eligible  for  scholar- 
ships and  then  we  have  another  600  who 
have  only  been  funded  for  half  year  and 
these  are  primarily  freshmen. 

Mrs.  Hansen.  If  the  money  is  not  granted, 
then  they  cannot  continue 

Mr.  Zellers.  We  cannot  fund  them  for  the 
second  half  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Where  would  they  then  go 
for  scholarship  funds? 

Mr.  Zellers.  Presumably  they  have  already 
exhausted  all  sources  before  they  come  to 
us. 

Now  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator, also,  page  30266  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  October  9.  1968.  which 
was  yesterday,  in  which  a  colloquy  was 
carried  on  in  the  House  between  Mr.  Ed- 
MONDsoN,  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Udall,  of 
Arizona,  and  Mrs.  Hansen,  of  Washing- 
ton, in  which,  again,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  unless  the  full  $752,000  was  al- 
lowed— that  is  the  full  amount  requested 
in  the  supplemental  and  the  full  amount 
allowed  by  the  House — about  600  stu- 
dents who  have  been  funded  only  for 
half  a  year,  and  who  are  primarily  fresh- 
men, may  find  themselves  cut  off  at  mid- 
year. I  do  not  believe  that  is  what  the 
committee  intended.  I  am,  therefore, 
hopeful  that  this  amount  may  be  re- 
stored. It  has  just  come  to  my  attention. 
I  think  It  is  deserving  and  worthwhile. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  How  much  Is  the  Sen- 
ator asking  for? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  addition  of  $400,000 
for  this  purpose,  over  and  above  the 
amount  of  money  which  the  Senate  com- 
mittee added  for  the  new  Item,  the  school 
in  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  if  the 
Senator  is  wrong  In  his  estimate,  the 
money  cannot  be  spent,  anjrway.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  beheve  so.  but  I  go  on 
the  statements  of  Congresswoman  Han- 
sen, who  handled  the  matter  in  the 
House,  of  Congressman  Eomondson.  and 
Congressman  Uoall.  all  of  whom  are 
knowledgeable  in  this  field,  plus  Mr.  Zel- 
lers,  who  was  the  administration's  repre- 
sentative in  the  committee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  matter  was  not 
handled  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. It  was  handled  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI.  I  am  advised 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  feels  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  Senate  fulfills  the 
obligation. 

Mr-  HARRIS.  With  all  due  respect,  we 
cannot  decide  it  on  the  basis 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course,  the  matter 
wUl  be  in  conference.  I  understand  the 
House  allowed  $752,000.  It  will  be  in  con- 
ference. If  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
can  furnish  me  with  a  letter,  in  view  of 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGeeI.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  discuss  it  In  conference.  If  what  the 
Senator  says  is  so.  and  if  there  is  agree- 
ment in  the  House  that  what  he  is  say- 
ing is  so.  we  will  be  glad  to  recede. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  not  feel  I  would  be 
standing  by  my  duty  to  several  hundred 
Indian  children  to  be  content  with  the 
statement  that  it  will  be  taken  care  of 
in  conference.  We  have  many  Indian 
young  people  in  Oklahoma  who  are  pull- 
ing themselves  up  by  their  bootstraps, 
and  we  should  help  them. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  I  am  told  by  the  staff 
member  that  the  $352,000  is  made  up  of 
$52,000  for  loans  already  made  and 
$300,000  for  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  have  referred  to  yes- 
terday's Congressional  Record.  The  col- 
loquy was  carried  on  in  the  House  only 
yesterday  between  Congresswoman  Han- 
sen, handling  the  matter  on  the  floor, 
who  brought  out  of  committee  the  figure 
of  $500,000,  and  Congressman  Eomond- 
son. of  Oklahoma,  who  offered  an 
amendment  to  increase  the  figure  to 
$752,000,  and  that  amendment  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  asking 
money  for  new  scholarships? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  asking  for  the 
$752.000 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know,  but  does  it  in- 
clude new  scholarships?  If  it  does,  the 
Senator  is  right.  If  it  does  not.  I  would 
say  the  Senator  may  be  in  error. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  say  it  includes 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  did  not  allow  new 
scholarships  in  the  figure  of  the  Senate 
committee.  If  what  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  talking  about  is  new  schol- 
arships for  the  good  Indian  children — 
and  I  have  as  much  compassion  for  them 
as  any  Senator — then  perhaps  we  can 
get  together. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony, it  Includes  300  students  who  have 


applied  and  would  be  eligible,  and  it  also 
mcludes  600  scholarships  now  in  force 
that  need  to  be  funded  for  the  last  half 
of  the  year.  The  House  has  adopted  the 
full  $752,000.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  such  a 
small  matter.  Here  are  people  who  are 
trying  to  help  themselves,  and  we  ought 
to  help  them  help  themselves. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  take  it  to  conference.  That  is  my  own 
personal  view.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment.  I  have  the  highest  respect 
for  the  knowledgeablllty  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  especially  when  it  comes 
to  Indian  children.  I  am  not  one  to  say 
he  does  not  know  that  subject.  I  am  one 
to  say  he  knows  it  well.  If  he  feels  an 
injustice  is  being  done  to  these  children, 
I  am  more  than  willing  to  cooperate. 
This  is  a  matter  of  humanity.  If  we  are 
overbudgeting,  the  money  will  not  be 
used.  Unless  the  children  take  the  schol- 
arships, there  is  nothing  to  worry  about. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  to  Join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
as  well  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  to  say  that  this  is  the 
most  worthy  cause  for  which  this  money, 
small  as  it  is,  could  be  spent.  It  would  be 
only  a  small,  partial  repayment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  the  record  Is 
clear  that  the  Senate  committee  did  not 
intend  to  cut  these  Indian  students  off. 
There  may  be  something  to  an  expanded 
program.  The  amendment  has  been  ex- 
plained. I  see  no  harm  in  accepting  the 
amendment.  I  hope  to  discuss  it  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGeeI, 
and  if  I  am  not  successfully  persuasive, 
I  will  call  upon  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  add  that  the  champion  of  the  Indians, 
and  good  champion  that  he  is,  is  always 
out  in  the  forefront.  They  are  both 
champions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESmiNT  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is 
proposed,  on  page  10,  line  15,  to  strike 
out  "52,500,000, "  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "$5,000,000". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island — and  I  beg  him  to  listen 
to  me  with  an  open  mind — I  believe  that 
I  have  a  very  strong  case  to  present. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  seeks  to 
raise  from  the  $2.5  million  allowed  by 
both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  to  $5  million  the  amount  of 
money  which  will  be  available  to  under- 
write a  3-percent  interest  rate  for  col- 
leges and  universities  which  proposed  to 
build  new  college  housing  and  issue  their 
own  obligations  for  it.  The  underwrit- 
ing by  the  Federal  Government  will  en- 
able them  to  pay  a  market  rate  of  in- 
terest, for  them  estimated  at  5.5  per- 
cent, by  giving  them  a  grant,  as  It  were. 


of  the  difference  between  3  percent  and 
5.5  percent. 

The  figure  in  the  budget — and  this  is 
a  budgeted  item;  we  are  not  dealing  with 
an  unbudgeted  item — was  $7.5  million, 
because  it  was  confidently  expected,  not 
only  by  the  Budget  jjeople  and  by  the 
Department,  which  is  one  thing,  but  by 
the  Bankmg  and  Currency  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  that  S300  million  could  be 
used  In  this  fiscal  year  for  such  con- 
struction. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  Mr.  President,  but  I  was  not 
present  at  the  meeting  yesterday  after- 
noon, for  a  well-known  reason.  I  was 
locked  in  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  in 
an  effort  to  deal  with  medicaid,  another 
Important  problem,  and  hence  I  was  un- 
able to  present  this  amendment  to  the 
committee. 

But  the  program  which  is  Involved 
here,  Mr.  President,  is  one  of  my  own 
authorship,  which  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  was  kind  enough 
and  wise  enough,  I  think,  to  accept,  to 
put  into  the  housing  bill,  which  we  just 
passed — that  is  why  it  is  in  the  supple- 
mental— and  to  speak  of  in  very  high 
terms. 

Tills  is  one  element,  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  to  my  friend  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, because  I  am  really  speaking  to 
him — we  can  get  a  quorum  call  and  all 
that,  but  I  think  I  can  present  the  case 
to  him — in  an  important  and  interesting 
new  financing  technique,  of  which  col- 
lege housing  is  but  one  aspect.  We  made 
use  of  the  same  technique  for  the  college 
teaching  facilities,  which  we  just  put  into 
the  higher  education  bill  and,  although 
I  was  stymied  by  the  conference,  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  the  principle  on  a  multi- 
billion  dollar  hospital  building  program ; 
and,  though  I  was  initially  unsuccessful, 
the  conferees  admitted  that  they  will 
take  it  next  year  if  I  am  lucky  enough  to 
be  back,  and  assuming  our  situation  re- 
mains roughly  the  same. 

The  reason  w^hy  this  financing  tech- 
nique is  so  gifted — and  I  received  it,  in- 
cidentally, from  the  best  financing  people 
in  this  country — is  because  it  avoids  a 
budgetary  impact  by  bringing  money  out 
of  the  private  sector,  and  enables  us  to 
do  things  which  otherwise  were  being 
done  by  direct  Government  loans,  except 
that,  because  of  our  budget  situation,  we 
cannot  make  the  loans  available.  There- 
fore, we  were  faced  by  the  choice  that 
either  we  forgo  it  altogether,  or  we  find 
some  other  way. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  not  yet  come  to  my 
main  point,  if  I  may  continue 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Maybe  the  Senator  will 
not  have  to  come  the  main  ix)int.  if  he 
will  yield  for  just  a  minute  at  this  point. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Very  well. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  is  a  new  program, 
and  we  were  confronted  with  very  serious 
questions.  I  am  the  one  who  handled  the 
items  for  independent  oflBces  in  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill,  and  this  was 
one  of  them. 

What  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  did  was  come  back 
after  the  House  had  acted,  and  asked  for 
a  restoration  of  the  entire  budget  esti- 
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mate,  thus  placing  us  in  a  very  sensitive 
position. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did  not  suggest  that. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  But  I  was  very  expUclt 
to  the  Secretary.  I  asked  him.  "Give  me 
your  priorities.  Do  not  send  me  to  con- 
ference to  try  to  refute  everything  the 
House  of  Representatives  did. 

After  all.  they  do  go  into  these  items 
in  detail.  I  do  not  want  it  to  appear  that 
we  are  the  spenders  and  they  are  the 
savers.  I  am  as  interested  in  saving  money 
as  anyone  else.  We  do  not  appropriate 
this  money  for  personal  pleasure  or  pres- 
tige, but  to  carry  out  our  responsibilities 
to  our  constituents  and  to  our  country." 
So  the  Secretary  did  come  up  with 
priorities,  and  this  item  was  listed  among 
those  that  would  be  desirable,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  new  program,  and 
$2.5  milhon  would  get  it  off  the  ground. 

That  does  not  mean  this  action  is  final. 
We  will  have  other  bills  and  other  sup- 
plemental bills  that  will  come  up. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI.  If 
the  Senator  from  New  York  will  make 
that  figure  $4  million  instead  of  $5  mil- 
lion, we  are  agreeable  to  taking  it  to 
conference  and  will  see  what  we  can  do. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  mean  to 
propose  that  modification,  but  if  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will  permit 
me  to  tell  him  why  I  made  the  figure 
S5  million,  I  would  like  to  do  so.  After 
all.  strong  feelings  and  consciences  are 
involved,  and  I  feel  that  I  should. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  appreciate  the 
Senator's  statement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Here  are  the  facts.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  bulge  in  enroll- 
ments. The  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee said  in  its  report  that  the  bottle- 
neck in  respect  to  college  enrollment  Is 
housing.  That  is  why  they  cannot  accept 
the  number  of  students  who  seek  ad- 
mission, especially  in  the  public  institu- 
tions. That  is  the  area  where  they  are 
most  squeezed. 

The  committee  then  goes  on  to  point 
out  that  this  kind  of  approach  Is 
uniquely  applicable  to  the  public  Institu- 
tions, In  that  many  of  the  public  insti- 
tutions, which  are  antonomous  in  many 
States,  will  find  it  attractive  to  do  this 
if  they  only  have  to  pay  a  low  interest 
rate. 

There  is,  incidentally,  a  billion-dollar 
backlog  in  obligations  for  direct  loans 
through  HEW  for  college  housing.  Obvi- 
ously, they  could  not  meet  it.  They  have 
had  a  complete  moratorium  since  1966. 
It  IS  impossible  to  meet  that  situation; 
so  I  cast  about,  in  my  mind,  for  some 
way  to  try  to  do  the  job. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
wanted  $300  million  for  direct  loans, 
which  they  said  was  minimal.  HUD  said 
they  would  have  to  place  $100  million  in 
direct  loans  for  the  smaller  institutions, 
because  they  cannot  borrow  on  any 
terms.  So  that  will  leave  the  large  in- 
stitutions and  the  public  institutions  to 
utilize  this  new  plan.  That  they  say  they 
can  do. 

So  what  I  did  was  take  two-thirds  of 
the  amount.  Leaving  the  total  at  $300 
million,  assume  there  is  $100  million 
in  direct  loans,  leaving  $200  million  sub- 
ject to  this  kind  of  approach,  when  I 
drew  the  amendment  I  made  it  2.5  per- 


cent of  that  amount,  or  $5  million.  I 
tried  to  use  my  head,  also,  and  give  the 
Senator  something  he  could  take  or 
leave. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my  amend- 
ment be  modified  to  make  the  amount 
$4  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right.  The  amendment 
will  be  so  modified. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  20300)  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  thexoll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  shall  vote  against  the  bill  because, 
in  my  opinion,  we  have  made  a  great  mis- 
take in  making  these  exceptions.  In  my 
opinion,  the  passage  of  the  pending  bill 
with  the  exceptions  contained  therein 
nullifies  whatever  remains  of  the  $6  bil- 
lion spending  cut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  Shall  It  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina [Mr.  HoLLiNGs],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the 
Senator    from    Minnesota     [Mr.    Mc- 


Carthy], the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr, 
Symington]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Tydings]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son], the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lau- 
sche], the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Macnuson],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale  1.  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Monroney].  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton], and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Tydings]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNicK],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Goodell],  the  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHEL  and  Mr.  Murphy], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy], 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell], 
the  Senators  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL  and  Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower].  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "nay." 

The   result  was  announced — yeas  57, 
nays  3.  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 57 

Aiken 

Hansen 

Mo  n  toy  a 

AUott 

Harris 

Morton 

Anderson 

Hart 

Mundt 

Baker 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Hayden 

Pearaon 

Burdlck 

Hlckenlooper 

Pell 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holland 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Proxmlre 

Carlson 

Javits 

Randolph 

Case 

Jo'dan.  N.C. 

Scott 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smathers 

Curtis 

Kennedy 

SpEirkman 

Dlrksen 

Long.  La. 

Spong 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

StennlB 

Ervln 

McClellan 

WUl  lams.  N.J. 

Fannin 

Mclntyre 

Yarborough 

Fong 

MetCttlf 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Griffin 

Miller 

Young.  Ohio 
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RxunU 

Thurmond 

WUUama,  Del 

NOT  VOllNO — 40 

Bartlett 

Oore 

Monroney 

Bayh 

Oruenlng 

Morae 

Bennett 

Hill 

Mom 

Bible 

HolUngs 

Murphy 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Muakle 

Cannon 

Jackaon 

Percy 

Chixrch 

Kucbel 

Riblcoff 

Clark 

tMUBCht 

Smith 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Symington 

Domlnlck 

MagnuBon 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McCartby 

Tower 

Slender 

McGee 

Tydlnga 

Fulbrtght 

McQovern 

Ooodell 

Mondale 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  20300)  was  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments, request  a  conference  with  the 
House,  and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint-  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr. 
Stennis.  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
McGee,  Mr  MuNDT,  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Kuchel,  and  Mr.  Allott 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


NURSjrfiG  HOME  CARE  FOR  CERTAIN 
VETERANS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  3593. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
3593)  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  eliminate  certain  require- 
ments for  the  furnishing  of  nursing 
home  care  in  the  case  of  veterans  hospi- 
talized by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
in  Alaska  or  Hawaii,  which  was.  In  lieu 
of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill.  Insert: 

Sec.  2.  Clause  (111)  of  section  601(4)  (C) 
of  title  38.  tJnlted  States  Code.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "(111)  for  veterans  of  any 
war  in  a  State.  Territory.  Commonwealth,  or 
possession  of  the  United  States  not  contigu- 
ous to  the  forty-eight  contiguous  States,  ex- 
cept that  the  annually  determined  average 
hospital  patient  load  per  thausand  veteran 
population  hospitalized  at  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration expense  In  Government  and  private 
facilities  In  each  such  noncontiguous  State 
may  not  exceed  the  average  patient  load  per 
thousand  veteran  population  hospitalized  by 
the  Veterans"  Administration  within  the 
forty-eight  contiguous  States:  but  authority 
under  this  clause  (111)  shall  expire  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1978." 

Sk.  3.  (a)  SecUon  620  of  title  38.  United 
States  Cede.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  contract  en- 
tered into  by  the  Administrator  and  an  In- 
stitution for  the  furnishing  of  nursing  home 
care  under  this  section." 


(b)  The  effective  date  of  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  the  ninetieth 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Service  Contract  Act  of  1966. 

Sec.  4.  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thla  Act — 

(1)  the  provisions  of  section  201  of  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968 
shall  cease  to  apply  with  respect  to  employees 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 

(3)  m  applying  the  provisions  of  such  sec- 
tion to  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch,  such  employees  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
act  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  nursing  home  care  and 
contract  hospitalization  for  certain  vet- 
erans living  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senator  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  with  an  amendment, 
which  I  send  to  the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will   be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pages  1  and  2  of  the  House  amendment 
strike  out  sections  3  and  4,  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  3.  Section  620  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUovrtng  new  subsection: 

"'(c)  In  applying  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 2(b)(1)  of  the  Service  Contract  Act  of 
1965  with  respect  to  any  contract  entered  in- 
to under  this  section  to  provide  nursing  home 
care  of  veterans,  the  payment  of  wages  not 
less  than  those  specified  in  Section  6(b)  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  com- 
pliance with  such  provisions. 

"  "Sec.  4.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  201 
of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
of  1968  shall  not  apply  to  employees  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  any  month  In 
which  the  number  of  such  employees  does 
not  exceed  the  number  of  employees  employed 
by  such  Administration  on  June  30,  1966. 

"■(b)  In  any  month  in  which  section  201 
of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
of  1968  does  not  apply  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration by  reason  of  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  employees 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  applying  the  provisions 
of  such  section  201  to  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch'." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  H.R. 
3593  will  have  an  important  effect  on  our 
unfortunate  veterans  who  need  extended 
oare  in  nursing  homes,  or  veterans  in 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  who  have  been  denied 
certain  deserved  medical  benefits  ijecause 
of  the  unique  situation  of  those  two 
States,  and  on  the  whole  operation  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  26  mil- 
lion living  American  veterans  and  their 
families  whom  it  serves. 

H.R.  3593  corrects  two  defects  In  the 
medical  care  of  veterans  in  Alaska  and 
Hawaii. 

First,  It  permits  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  extend  the  program  for  plac- 
ing veterans  In  nursing  homes  to  include 


Alaska  and  Hawaii,  which  currently  are 
unintentionally  excluded  under  the  lan- 
guage of  existing  legislation. 

Second,  it  permits  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  contract  with  private 
hospitals  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  for  the 
care  of  veterans  with  non-service-con- 
nected disabilities.  Because  all  48  con- 
tiguous States  have  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals,  veterans  in  those  States 
can  get  direct  treatment  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  But  non-service- 
connected  veterans  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
which  have  no  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals,  presently  are  left  out.  Con- 
tracts with  private  hospitals  remedy  the 
problem. 

The  revised  Senate  amendment  to  H.R. 
3593  rescues  the  community  nursing 
home  program  for  veterans  from  threat- 
ened deterioration.  I  am  pleased  that  it 
was  possible  to  make  a  change  which 
will  have  a  major  impact  for  veterans 
in  nursing  homes  without  affecting  a 
Government  policy,  which  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  right  down  the  line, 
that  our  Nation's  laborers  should  be  as- 
sured a  full  and  equitable  minimum 
wage. 

Under  the  community  nursing  home 
program,  which  I  helped  to  develop  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  authorized  to  trans- 
fer any  veteran  patient  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  who  has  received 
maximum  hospital  benefits  but  who  re- 
quires protracted  nursing  home  care  to 
a  community  nursing  home  at  Govern- 
ment expense.  The  period  of  such  care 
for  which  the  Veterans'  Administration 
can  pay  generally  cannot  exceed  6 
months,  and  the  cost  of  such  care  may 
not  exceed  40  percent  of  the  cost  of  care 
in  a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital. 
Currently,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  agreements  for  the  furnishing  of 
skilled  nursing  home  care  with  some 
2,325  community  nursing  homes  having 
approximately  170.000  beds  in  48  States 
and  Puerto  Rico.  These  homes  have  been 
paid  over  $25  million  for  the  care  of  vet- 
eran patients  since  the  inception  of  the 
program  in  1965. 

In  1966  nursing  homes  were  brought 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and 
by  steps,  under  section  6(b)  of  that  act, 
are  working  up  to  the  full  $1.60  mini- 
mum. Present  minimum  of  $1.15  an  hour 
will  be  increased  by  15  cents  annually 
until  a  rate  of  $1.60  an  hour  is  reached 
in  February.  1971.  These  minim ums  ap- 
ply regardless  of  the  Service  Contract 
Act. 

The  Service  Contract  Act,  passed  in 
1965,  says  that  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment contracts  with  an  institution 
for  services,  that  institution  must  pay  the 
higher  of  first,  the  minimum  wage  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act;  or,  second, 
the  prevailing  wage  rate  in  the  area. 

It  was  not  originally  clear  whether  the 
Services  Contract  Act  applied  to  nursing 
homes.  However,  in  June  of  this  year  the 
Department  of  Labor  ruled  that  it  does 
apply  and  that  therefore  nursing  homes 
who  take  veterans  under  the  VA  program 
must  pay  the  higher  of  the  prevailing 
wage  or  the  minimum  wage. 
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As  a  strong  supporter  of  our  minimum 
wage  laws,  I  certainly  support  the  notion 
that  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  should 
be  given  full  force. 

The  issue  in  the  present  case  is 
whether,  in  the  specific  situation  of  nurs- 
ing homes  with  veterans  under  the  VA 
program,  the  applicable  minimum  wage 
should  be  the  general  minimimi  of  $1.60 
an  hour  or  the  transitional  minimum. 

Since  the  ruling  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  that  nursing  homes  In  this  pro- 
gram fall  under  the  Service  Contract  Act, 
the  program  has  been  deteriorating  be- 
cause homes  in  smaller  communities, 
where  prevailing  wage  rates  are  lower, 
reject  veterans  rather  than  pay  the  gen- 
eral minimum  of  $1.60  an  hour. 

Since  the  ruling,  outplacements  from 
VA  hospitals  to  community  nursing 
homes  have  dropped  from  an  average  of 
about  232  per  week  to  only  111  per  week. 
Sixty-seven  nursing  homes  have  can- 
celed their  contracts  within  the  VA  under 
which  they  agreed  to  take  veterans.  An- 
ticipated cancellations  would  drive  close 
to  2,000  veterans  out  of  nursing  homes 
and  back  to  VA  hospitals  and,  of  course, 
would  prevent  future  veteran  patients 
from  ever  being  placed  at  all. 

To  meet  this  specific  problem — to  save 
the  veterans  nursing  home  care  pro- 
gram—the Senate  amendment  to  H.R. 
3593  provides  that  in  applying  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Service  Contract  Act  to  con- 
tracts of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  nursing  home  care,  payment  of  the 
transitional  section  6(b)  rate  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act — rather  than 
the  section  6(a)(1)  rate  which  applies 
at  the  present  time — shall  be  deemed  to 
constitute  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  2(b)(1)  of  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  amend- 
ment in  no  way  affects  the  authority  or 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  section  2(a)  of  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  to  determine  that  a  higher  pre- 
vailing wage  exists,  or  the  application  of 
such  higher  wage  to  employees  in  these 
nursing  homes. 

The  veterans  nursing  home  program 
will  be  able  to  continue  under  full  force, 
saving  money  to  the  Government  and 
benefiting  the  veteran,  while  at  the  same 
time  assuring  that  employees  receive  the 
highest  attainable  wage. 

The  final  provision  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
President,  concerns  the  personnel  reduc- 
tion in  Government  employees  which 
Congress  passed  earlier  this  year.  In  con- 
sidering the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968,  the  conferees  made 
explicit  in  the  conference  report: 

In  keeping  with  the  June  30,  1966.  date 
the  provision  Is  carefully  designed  so  that  It 
can  be  operated  In  such  a  fashion  that  when- 
ever any  agency  has  reached  Its  June  30, 
1966,  level,  then  it  can  be  In  a  position  to 
resume  full  appointment.  To  this  end,  the 
conferees  believe  that  the  more  efficient  op- 
eration of  the  Government  means  that  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  generally  should  re- 
assign vacancies  to  any  agency  which  has 
reached  its  June  30,  1966,  level.  For  example, 
In  applying  this  provision  In  the  case  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  (including  all  such 
employees  working  In  veterans'  hoepltals),  no 
reduction  should  be  required  In  employee 
levels  below  that  of  June  30.  1966,  In  the 
case  of  permanent  or  full-time  employees. 


As  William  Driver,  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  recently  related: 

The  Impact  of  P.L.  90-364  employment  re- 
strictions on  VA  programs  Is  proving  to  be 
far  more  serious  than  we  initially  antici- 
pated. Larger-than-expected  workloads  are 
being  experienced  In  virtually  all  programs, 
as  Vietnam  servicemen  return  to  civilian  life 
at  a  rate  of  over  70,000  a  month.  We  cannot 
accommodate  these  Increasing  workloads 
with  the  reduced  employment  required  by 
P.L.  90-364  restrictions.  Serious  backlogs  are 
developing  and  the  quality  of  care  and  serv- 
ices provided  veteran  beneficiaries  has  suf- 
fered; plans  for  Important  new  and  expanded 
programs,  particularly  In  Health  Services, 
have  had  to  be  either  abandoned  or  dras- 
tically curtailed. 

H  Jl.  3593  translates  into  law  the  earlier 
intent  of  Congress  that  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration personnel  should  not  be  forced 
below  the  June  30, 1966,  level.  With  vastly 
expanded  old  programs,  with  imaginative 
new  programs,  with  an  increase  in  its 
budget  from  $6  billion  In  1966  to  $7  bil- 
lion this  year,  with  over  26  million  living 
American  veterans  who  with  their  fami- 
lies make  up  close  to  50  percent  of  the 
population,  and  with  servicemen  return- 
ing from  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  to  civil- 
ian life  at  a  rate  of  over  70,000  a  month, 
allowing  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
maintain  at  the  very  least  its  June  30, 
1966,  level  of  employment  is  essential. 

This  Nation  has  a  fundamental  obliga- 
tion to  the  men  and  women  who  have 
risked  their  lives  and  served  so  nobly  in 
the  Armed  Forces. 

Our  appreciation  for  their  contribution 
is  reflected  in  the  Important  medical  pro- 
grams for  the  treatment  of  veterans.  This 
legislation  assures  the  continuation  of 
those  programs. 

The  bill  also  assures  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  which  is  responsible  not 
only  for  regular  activities  but  for  several 
new  programs,  can  continue  to  operate 
with  adequate  manpower. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  it  has  been  a 
great  satisfaction  to  work  on  this  legis- 
lation. Passage  of  the  bill  will  be  a  fur- 
ther important  step  by  the  Senate  to 
assure  that  the  veterans  of  this  great  Na- 
tion are  properly  recognized  and  cared 
for. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  worked 
out  a  very  statesmanlike  compromise  on 
this  very  difficult  problem,  and  I  am  In 
complete  accord  with  it.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  adopt  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  2938.  An  act  to  extend  expiring  provi- 
sions under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purjKJses;  and 

S.  4158.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  conditions  under 
which  physicians  and  dentists  who  extend 


their  service  on  active  duty  in  a  uniformed 
service  may  be  paid  continuation  pay. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<H.R.  17735)  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  con- 
trol of  the  interstate  traffic  in  firearms. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  receded  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 10  to  the  bill  (H.R.  18037)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  concurred  therein. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  15971)  to 
increase  the  participation  of  law  officers 
and  counsel  on  courts-martial,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R. 
13058)  to  repeal  certain  acts  relating  to 
containers  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

H.  Con.  Res.  763.  Concurrent  resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  printing  as  a  House 
document  a  survey  and  handbook  en- 
titled "Federal  Educational  Policies, 
Programs,  and  Proposals": 

H.  Con.  Res.  797.  Concurrent  resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  printing  of  the 
report  entitled  "Commercial  Banks  and 
Their  Trust  Activities:  Emerging  Influ- 
ence on  the  American  Economy";  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  801.  Concurrent  resolu- 
tion listing  of  operating  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  as  compiled  during  the 
Roth  study. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations which  were  reported  earlier 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  SAFETY 
BOARD  OF  REVIEW 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Lewis  E.  Evans,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review. 


OFFICE  OF  EMERGENCY  PLANNING 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mordecai  M.  Merker,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S    DESK— ARMED    FORCES 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Armed  Forces 
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which  had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  earlier  today.       

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELiD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
Immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative Business. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  state  to  the  Senate  that  nothing 
controversial  will  be  brought  up  tonight. 
I  shall  take  up  noncontroverslal  pieces 
or  legislation  which  have  been  cleared 
with  the  other  side. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  May  we  have  some  idea? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  The  12  or  13  on 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
a  "hold"  will  not  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  talking  about  H.R. 
2767,  allegedly  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  will  probably 
come  back  tonight  or  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  It  is  tonight.  I  will  stay. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be  tonight,  but  I  will  notify  the 
Senator  later. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


CERTAIN  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES  OF 
THE  AIP,  FORCE  AT  KELLY  AIR 
FORCE  BASE,  TEX. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1634.  H.R.  8096 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legisl.iiTive  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8096 >  for  the  relief  of  certain  individuals 
employed  by  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  at  Kel'y  Air  Force  Base.  Tex. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  YARBO ROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
H.R.  8096,  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  contams  only  a  partial 
list  of  the  individuals  mistakenly  over- 
paid at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  Since  the 
original  list  was  compiled,  the  Air  Force 
and  the  General  Accounting  OflBce  have 
been  attempting  to  compile  a  complete 
list.  The  Air  Force  recently  submitted  to 
me  additional  names  which  should  have 
been  included  with  those  presently  listed 
In  section  3  of  the  bill. 

I  should  like,  at  this  time,  to  move  to 
amend  the  list  contained  in  section  3  of 
the  bill  to  add  those  names  which  the 


Air  Force  and  the  General  Accounting 
OCQce  agree  were,  unfortunately,  left  ofl 
the  original  list  submitted. 

At  this  time,  I  send  the  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  Its  adoption.  These 
are  the  names  only  of  those  certified  by 
either  the  Air  Force  or  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  as  having  unfortunately 
been  left  ofT  the  list  of  original  claim- 
ants as  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
tunendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Tb&t  the  following  names  be  added  at  the 

end  of  the  enumerated  names  In  section  3: 

Name  Amount 

Alvarez,  Thomas $250.08 

Arroyo.  Olivia  A.. 48  00 

Atkinson.  Oecar  E.  (OAO) 1.185.76 

Brlent.  William  J 557.80 

Bryant,  John  M.  (OAO)—. 685.60 

Bujol.  Wallace  E.   (OAO) 863.20 

Burrts,  Henry  A.   (OAO) 372.  80 

Carter,  Patricia  J 32  26 

aoletU,  Aldo   (OAO). 230.48 

Coeper.  Robert  E.   (OAO) 248.03 

Coun-ler,  Joe   (OAO).. 248.03 

Cunningham.  Rtcbard  A.  (OAO)..        23.15 

Erdman.  Roy  E.   (OAO) 697.98 

Prances,  Elizabeth 61.60 

Franklin,   Oeronlmo   W 95.  10 

French.  Eddie  J 

Gillum,  Richard  A 

Oloner.  Florence  M . 

Orun.  William  R 66.28 

Ouerra,  Henry  M 315.  88 

Hernandez,  Santoa  A ..-..- 

Herrera,  Jlmmle.. 490.72 

Herrera,  Manuel  L 4.80 

Holman.  Jlmmle  S.,  Jr 89.  60 

Huntly.  Dick  M 314.  76 

Jlmlnez,  Frances  A-..-.. . 6.  40 

Johnson,  Helen  P 36.20 

Kearns.  William  S 7.  20 

Krelder.  Carl  R - 385.22 

Lugo,  Janle  T 10.08 

Luker.  Wilbur  H- 

Luttrall,  Norma  P 166.05 

Mack,  Wilbur  F.. 

Martinez.  Matlana  B ._        34.65 

McCausUn.  Margaret  A 

Metcalf,  Betty 13.76 

Mlddleton.  Betty  J 385. 11 

Mlnlhan,  Michael  J 

Montgomery,    Donald 400.  16 

Moody.  Ruth  3- 416.80 

Moor,  Vincent  C 6.  66 

Moore,    Anne 60.80 

Moore.  Harvey  L 741.66 

Muenzller.  Gene  L 188.  13 

Negrete,  GulUermo  A 64.  00 

Nunez,   James    A 288.  50 

Paddle,  George  L 285.  76 

Paz,    Ernest    V 281.65 

Pearce,  Stanley  R 100.80 

Peese.    Victor 53.44 

Rakasky.   Harry   M 329.74 

Ramirez.  Emilia  P 5.60 

Ramos,    Tony 127.44 

Ray,  Tommy  I 5.  60 

Reese.  Buster  O 20.  80 

Renden,    Gloria    K 10.37 

Replogle,   Charles  V 49.  04 

Rhodes,  Jr.,  John  C 

Roemer.  Walter  H 

Rogers,  Joseph  I 

Roeel,  Consuelo  O 

Salas,  Ernesto  C $280.78 

Scott,    Edward . 200.79 

Seay,   Henry  A „_         20.78 

Segel,  Jesse  J 

Smith,    James    E 173.00 

Snyder,  Donald  A 109.84 

Spencer,  Samuel  E 476.  58 

Spring,    Zea    A 301.09 

Stack,    Charles    A 69.  60 

Stokes,  Llla  D 

Thacker,   Dorothy  J 106.  36 

Thomas,  Roy  A .. . 41.93 


Nome 
Thompson,    Eleanor    M.. 

Tierce,  Eugene  W 

Tlndal,   Jr.,   Pleasant  M. 

Treyon,  Jr.,  Henry  A 

Vaughn,  Betty  L 

Wllburn.    OlUe    T 

Williams,  Emory  S 

Wright.  Jr.,  Norvllle  B... 


Amount 
83.43 
619.77 
667.  30 
38.88 
687.  54 
282  27 
468.00 
596.  16 


IMPROPTB    BTEP-IN-GRADE    ASSICXEO 
PROMOTION 


Gutzler,  Charles  A 

Beers,   John   J.    (OAO) 

Smith,  Voyle  V - 

Clenfuegos,  Nelson  R.  (OAO). 

Stein,  Eileen  M 

Witt,     Morris 
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2.  042  24 

3,  368. 40 
1.600.85 


WKONO   STEP  GIVEN   OR  CHANGE   FROM 
WB   TO   GS 


Alazar,  Eklgar  V 

Almaquer,    Joe 

Arlzpe.    Pacundo 

Baldwin,  Mellle  K 

Benavldes,    David   R 

Clsneros,  Orlando 

Cross,    Mildred 

Davis,    Alton    E 

Plores,  Simon  E 

Gamboa,  Joe  M 

Hawks.    Meredith   O 

Howard.   Thomas   D 

Martinez,    Ismael 

Martinez,    Jose    C 

Martinez,   Ramon  L 

Martinez.    Ruben . 

Piatt,  Harry  A. 

Pozos,  Domingo 

Qulntero,  Domingo  O 

Reed.  Harold  B 

Rendon,    Rudy    M 

Robin,  Harold  A 

Sierra,  Joe  J 

Slfuentes.    Gasper    V 

Smith,   Marvin   M 

Smith,  Melvln  G 

Sudduth,    Ralph    W 

Sunvlson,   Burl   O 

White,    OTJouglas 

Whorton,  Doris  R 

Thomas.    Betty    J 

Thompson,    Fentress    L. 

Vela.   Lupe 

Webb,   Charles   W 

Wells.    Coy    F- 

Welnette,  Richard  C 


276.  80 
294.80 
523.  60 
264.  00 
562.  96 
108.80 
108. 80 
306.80 
288.00 
295.  20 
637.  60 
412.87 
298.40 
264.85 
582. 80 
90.60 
302.  65 
301.52 
285.60 
655.20 
525.60 
264. 00 


288.00 
440.  80 
264.00 
542.  40 
441.60 
122.  70 
810.29 
476.  00 
564.  20 
279.  80 
264.  00 
440.  80 
585.  16 


TIME    IN    LOWER    GRADE   USED   IN  COM- 
PfTINO  INCREASE  IN  HIGHER  GRADE 

Flndley.    Helen    P 115. 16 

West,  James  W 55.02 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
this  about? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  These  are  the 
names  of  people  who  were  mistakenly 
overpaid  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  Under 
the  accoimting  procedures  of  the  Air 
Force,  they  could  not  have  these  claims 
released.  This  has  been  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  it  has  been 
approved  by  both  sides;  it  has  been  ap- 
proved by  Senator  Thurmond. 

This  amendment  adds  other  names 
that  the  Air  Force  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  have  agreed  on. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESmrNG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 


be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  8096)  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Nos. 
1617,  1621,  1627,  1631,  1632,  1635,  1636, 
1639,   1640,   1641,   1642,   1647,  and   1651. 


DEMETRIOS  KONSTANTINOS 
GEORGARAS 

The  bill  <H.R.  1596)  for  the  relief  of 
Demetrios  Konstantinos  Georgaras  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  CIVILIAN  EM- 
PLOYEES AND  FORMER  CIVILIAN 
EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 
RECLAMATION 

The  bill  (S.  3517)  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain civilian  employees  and  former  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
each  of  the  following  employees,  former  em- 
ployees, and  estates  of  deceased  employees 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  who  received 
the  overpayment  of  compensation  listed  op- 
posite his  name  for  the  period  from  March 
30,  1952,  through  August  13,  1966,  Inclusive, 
or  any  portion  or  portions  of  such  period, 
which  overpayment  resulted  from  adminis- 
trative error,  is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liabil- 
ity to  refund  to  the  United  States  the 
amount  of  such  overpayment: 

Name  Overpayment 

Adrlance,   Mary   S $40.00 

Albee,    Stanley 10.96 

Anderson,  E.  L 15.99 

Chavez,    Nicolas 15.08 

Emmett,  WylUs  L... 9.  62 

Fife.  Rowland  W 1.324.62 

Gallegos,  Joseph  M 50.60 

Gallman,  W.  Brooks 10.96 

Ouerra,    Clro 14.34 

Gutierrez,   Ely   E 19.65 

Johnson,  C.  P 401.60 

Marmon,    Walter 14.42 

.Moss.  R.  A 12.80 

Peavy,    Patrick 1.44 

Sanchez,   Ernest  O 1,534.77 

Torres,   Sineslo 429.60 

Each  such  employee  or  former  employee 
who  has  at  any  time  made  any  repayment 
to  the  United  States  on  account  of  any  such 
overpayments  made  to  him  (or.  In  the  event 
of  his  death,  the  person  who  would  be  en- 
titled thereto  under  the  flrst  section  of  the 
Act  of  August  3.  1950  (5  U.S.C.  5583)  ) ,  shall 
be  entitled  to  have  an  amount  equal  to  all 
such  repayments  made  by  him  refundec  If 
application  Is  made  within  two  years  after 
tbe  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  and  the  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1964,  each  over- 
payment for  which  liability  Is  relieved  by 


subsectloh  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  a  valid  payment. 

Sec.  2.  in  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States  full  credit  shall 
be  given  for  any  amounts  for  which  liability 
is  relieved  by  the  flrst  section  of  this  Act. 


AH  MEE  LOCKE 


The  bill  (S.  3392)  for  the  relief  of  Ah 
Mee  Locke  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Ah  Mee  Locke,  the  widow  of  the 
late  Loy  Hepp  Locke,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  an 
alien  eligible  for  Immediate  relative  status 
under  the  provisions  of  section  201(b),  and 
the  provisions  of  section  204  of  such  Act  shall 
not  be  applicable  In  this  case. 


HENRY  E.  BULLOCK 

The  bill  (H.R.  2263)  for  the  relief  of 
Henry  E.  Bullock  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


RELIEF  OP  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES, 
NAVAL  V^TEAPONS  CENTER,  CON- 
CORD, CALIF. 

The  bill  (H.R.  2282)  for  the  relief  of 
certain  employees  af  the  Naval  Weapons 
Center,  Concord,  Calif.,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ALFRED  LORMAN 


Tlie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2393)  to  fix  date  of  citizenship 
of  Alfred  Lorman  for  purposes  of  War 
Claims  Act  of  1949,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment,  on  page  1, 
line  5,  after  the  word  "on"  strike  out  "the 
same  date  as  that  of  his  brother,  Ernest 
Lorman,"  and  insert  "June  22,J944,  the 
date  that  he  became  eligible  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948. 
Alfred  Lorman,  a  former  citizen  of  Austria, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  become  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  on  June  22,  1944,  the  date 
that  he  became  eligible  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  shall 
receive  and  determine  such  claim  in  accord- 
ance with  all  other  provisions  of  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  the  award,  if 
any,  made  by  the  Commission  shall  be  paid 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  the 
War  Claims  Fund. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


SOON-HIE  CHO  YOUNG 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2957)  for  the  relief  of  Soon-Hle 
Oho  Young,  which  had  been  reported 


from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Soon-Hle  Cho 
Young  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  February  22, 
1967,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee 
and  the  periods  of  time  the  said  Soon-Hle 
Cho  Young  has  resided  In  the  Unltei  States 
and  any  State  since  such  date  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  meet  the  residence  and 
physical  presence  requirements  of  section 
316  of  such  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


DIEGO  M.  GIMENEZ,  JR. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3573)  for  the  relief  of  Diego  M. 
Gimenez,  Jr.,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment.  In  line  6,  after  the 
word  "of"  strike  out  "December  23,  1962." 
and  insert  "December  24.  1962.";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Diego  M.  Gimenez,  Junior,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  .idmlt- 
ted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  December  24,  1962. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


DR.  JOSE  RAMON  PORTELA  Y 
MARGOLLES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3776)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Ramon  Portela  y  Margolles,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  In- 
sert: 

That  the  periods  of  time  Doctor  Jose  Ra- 
mon Portela  y  Margolles  has  resided  in  the 
United  States  and  any  State  since  December 
30,  1942.  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
meet  the  residence  and  physical  presence  re- 
quirements of  section  316  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


CLIPTON  R.  KINDT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  5918)  for  the  rehef  of  Clif- 
ton R.  Kindt,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  2,  line  1, 
after  "8348"  insert  "of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bin  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  THE  IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  15450)  to  amend  section  lOKa) 
(27)  (D)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  1.  line  6, 
after  the  word  "a"  strike  out  "mission- 
ary,". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  section  lOKa)  (27)  tD) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes." 


ROBERT  L.   MILLER   AND  MILDRED 
M.    MILLER 

The  bill  (H.R.  5677)  for  the  relief  of 
Robert  L.  MiUer  and  Mildred  M.  Miller 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, reauf  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


PINE    HALL-POMONA    CORP. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bil  (S.  1169)  for  the  reUef  of  the  Pine 
Hall-Pomona  Corp.,  successor  of  Pine 
Hall  Brick  &  Tile  Co..  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments,  on  page  1. 
line  8,  after  the  word  "and"  strike  out 
"Tile"  and  insert  "Pipe";  in  line  9.  after 
the  word  "Company,"  strike  out  "Greens- 
boro." and  insert  "Winston-Salem,";  and 
on  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  15, 
strike  out  "Tile"  and  Insert  "Pipe";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.   1169 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  law  or  rule  of  law 
a^nd  notwithstanding  any  election  made  un- 
der the  Act  of  September  26.  1961  (75  Stat. 
674:  Public  Law  87-^12).  for  purposes  of  ap- 
plying section  613(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (and  corresponding  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939) 
to  the  Pine  Hall  Brick  and  Pipe  Company. 
Wlnston-Salem.  North  Carolina,  for  its  tax- 
able years  ending  In  1951.  1953.  1954,  19SS, 
and  1956.  in  the  case  of  brick  and  tile  clay, 
fire  clay,  or  shale  used  by  such  company  in 
the  manufacture  of  building  or  paving  brick. 
drainage  and  roofing  tile,  sewer  pipe,  flower 
pots,  and  kindred  products,  the  terms  "gross 
income  from  mining"  and  "ordinary  treat- 
ment processes  normally  applied  by  mine 
owners  or  operators  in  order  to  obtain  the 
commercially  marketable  mineral  product  or 
products"  shall  be  treated  as  having  a  mean- 
ing consistent  with  the  decisions  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit  In  United  States  against  Cherokee 
Brick  and  Tile  Company  (1955)  (218  P.  2d 
424)  and  United  States  against  Merry  Brother 
Brick  and  Tile  Company  (1957)  (242  P.  2d 
708)    (certiorari  denied,  355  U.S.  824). 

Sec.  2.  The  election  made  by  the  Pine  Hall 
Brick  and  Pipe  Ck)mpany.  under  subsection 
(c)  of  the  Act  of  September  26.  1961  (75  Stat. 
674.  Public  Law  87-312) .  shall,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  such 
Act,  not  be  effective  for  any  taxable  year 
specified  in  the  first  section. 

Sec.  3.  If  credit  or  refund  of  any  overpay- 
ment of  tax  resulting  from  the  application 


of  the  first  section  of  this  Act  is  prevented, 
at  any  time  on  or  before  the  expiration  of  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  by  the  operation  of  any  law  or  rule  of 
law,  such  credit  or  refund  of  such  overpay- 
ment may,  nevertheless,  be  allowed  or  made 
If  claim  therefor  is  filed  on  or  before  the  ex- 
piration of  such  one-year  period. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  w&s  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  Pine  Hall 
Brick  and  Pipe  Company." 


DETROIT  TIGERS  WIN  WORLD 
CHAMPIONSHIP 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  realizing 
the  cost  of  each  page  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  shall  keep  my  state- 
ment to  an  absolute  minimum. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  speak  unani- 
mously for  the  Senate — surely  I  do  not 
speak  for  Senator  Symington  or  Sena- 
tor Long — but  I  hope  I  voice  the  senti- 
ments of  all  other  Senators  when  I  salute 
the  Detroit  Tigers  for  their  magnificent 
come-from-behind  victory.  Their  victory 
is  a  message  for  all  Americans  to  keep 
in  mind:  "You  are  not  down  when  it  Ls 
3-to-l  against  you."  That  is  true  of  can- 
didates also. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  csdl 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
.the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LAW  AND  ORDER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  has  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion both  before  the  April  riots  and 
after,  concerning  the  questionr-of  crime 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  The  issue  of 
law  and  order  is  the  foremost  domestic 
issue  in  the  Nation  today. 

Shortly  after  the  April  riots,  I  charac- 
terized our  Nation's  Capital  as  a  city  of 
fear.  I  did  not  do  this  lightly  or  without 
thought  of  what  I  was  saying.  I  would 
not  carelessly  characterize  this  or  any 
city  in  a  way  that  would  bring  undeserved 
harm  to  it. 

In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  I  took  action, 
following  the  April  riots,  to  invite  many 
Washington  businessmen  and  women, 
police  oflQcers,  bus  drivers,  firemen,  and 
other  individuals  to  come  to  my  office  in 
the  evenings — when  they  could  come 
with  the  least  fear  of  being  recognized 
or  followed  or  molested — antl  I  took  from 
them  1.418  pages  of  testimony  concern- 
ing their  personal  knowledge  of  the 
crime  situation  in  the  District. 

I  tried  to  assure  these  people  that 
they  would  remain  anonymous,  for  the 
protection  of  themselves,  their  families, 
and  their  businesses — or.  in  many  cases, 
what  was  left  of  the  businesses  they  op- 
erated before  the  riots. 


They  all  gave  their  testimony  willingly 
and  freely,  and  I  may  state,  in  many  in- 
stances, with  an  appearance  of  relief  at 
the  fact  that  someone  was  listening  to 
what  they  had  to  say. 

In  those  pages  of  testimony,  I  believe, 
is  presented  a  disturbing  picture  of  the 
growing  problems  of  crime  and  fear 
which  confront  businessmen,  policemen, 
and  other  citizens  and  visitors  in  the 
city  of  Washington. 

Almost  uniformly  these  people  told  a 
story  of  fear  and  frustration  and  anger. 
It  is  a  story  of  a  breakdown  In  police  pro- 
tection, a  breakdown  in  court  responsi- 
bility, and  a  giving  way  to  street  hood- 
lums and  thugs.  It  is  a  stoi-y  that  ought 
to  anger  and  outrage  every  citizen  of 
this  Republic  who  understands  the  ele- 
mental fact  that  no  society  can  exist 
except  by  the  i-ule  of  law.  That  rule  has 
gone  down  the  drain  in  many  areas  of 
the  city  of  Washington.  Of  course  the 
April  riots  are  over  but  other  disturb- 
ances have  since  occurred. 

Mr.  Justice  Portas,  incidentally,  fol- 
lowing the  refusal  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
consider  his  nomination  to  the  office  of 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  com- 
mented, according  to  newspaper  reports, 
that  the  people  "should  be  careful  on 
this  issue  of  law  and  order,"  and  he  went 
on  to  refer  to  it  as  "a  sreat  phrase  to 
which  strange  meanings  are  being 
attached." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  would  do 
well  to  talk  with  the  owners  of  small 
businesses  in  the  Nation's  Capital  who 
live  in  constant  fear  and  who  wage  an 
unceasing  battle  against  loss  of  property 
and  whose  nights  and  days  are  filled  with 
danger  to  life  and  limb.  To  them,  "law 
and  order"  is  not  an  esoteric,  curmingly 
concocted,  mystical  and  evil  phrase,  as 
Mr.  Fortas  would  apparently  have  us 
believe. 

If  any  "strange  meanings  are  being  at- 
tached" to  the  phrase,  it  is  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  which  has 
attached  them.  Moreover.  Mr.  Portas  can 
thank  himself  and  his  brothers  on  the 
Court,  who  have  constituted  a  slim  mar- 
gin in  such  decisions  as  the  Miranda  de- 
cision, for  the  fact  that  the  Issue  of  "law 
and  order"  has  become  the  No.  1  Issue  in 
the  presidential  campaign  and  for  the 
fact  that  it  became  the  basic  issue,  ap- 
pearances largely  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, in  the  refusal  of  the  Senate 
to  consider  elevating  Mr.  Fortas  to  the 
role  of  Chief  Justice. 

Repeatedly  I  asked  the  following  ques- 
tion of  these  businessmen:  "What  do  you 
consider  to  be  the  single  most  pressing 
problem  confronting  the  businessman  in 
the  District  of  Columbia?" 

The  answer  almost  invariably  brought 
up  the  subject  of  law  enforcement.  Here 
are  examples: 

Mr.  A:  "The  lack  of  police  protection,  and 
the  lack  of  utter  disrespect  for  law  and 
order." 

JIfr.  B:  "I  think  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lem, not  only  with  the  businessman,  (but) 
with  the  employee,  (is)  I  am  scared  and 
everybody  Is  scared.  We  have  a  country  of 
fear." 

Afr.  C:  "Mentally,  to  be  able  to  go  back  to 
work.  I  find  If  I  had  to  go  to  work  now, 
mentally  I  Just  can't  do  It.  I  am  not  up  to 
It." 
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Mr.  D:  "The  most  serious  thing  Is  we  can- 
not get  help.  The  next  most  serious  problem 
Is  fear." 

Mr.  E:  "Protection.  It  Is  the  main  thing 
we  need  today.  Any  businessman  needs  pro- 
tection against  the  hoodlums  on  the  street." 
Mr.  F:  "My  Immediate  problem  at  this  mo- 
ment would  be  the  need  for  protection 
so  that  I  can  operate  my  business  and  give 
the  necessary  feeling  of  security  to  all  of  my 
employees." 

Mrs.  G:  The  fact  that  I  have  no  protec- 
tion, no  police  protection,  no  protection  at 
.ill  I  feel  no  security  In  my  business." 

iVfrs.  H:  "You  have  no  protection  here.  If 
they  tried  to  protect  you,  they  are  not  given 
backing  from  anyone." 

Mr.  I:  "My  problem  is  this,  Senator,  I  can't 
be  in  business  without  the  fear  of  being  loot- 
ed and  possibly  killed  because  of  the  lack  of 
protection  I  derive  from  the  police  depart- 
ment." 
Mr.  J:  "Pear."  0 

Mr.  K:  "The  threat  of  new  violence." 
Mr.  L:  "Personal  fear." 

Mr.  M:  "Actually,  the  lack  of  police  pro- 
tection and  the  fact  that  the  police  seem  to 
be  handcuffed  In  order  to  help  us.  to  keep 
order  in  the  streets." 

Mr.  N:  "The  hoodlums  In  the  streets.  They 
wont  let  us  do  any  business.  They  come 
into  the  stores  and  demand  merchandise 
without  money.  They  come  In  In  groups  One 
makes  believe  he  does  the  purchasing,  ask- 
ing lots  of  questions,  while  the  others  are 
picking  up  from  the  shelves  and  walking 
out,  using  threatening  language,  very  abu- 
.sl^  language,  such  as  'I'll  bust  your  mouth 
111  hit  your  head*." 

Mr.  O:  "Law  and  order.  There  lis  absolutely 
none  of  It.  I  feel  that  the  government  has 
failed  In  Its  obligations  to  its  citizens." 

Mr.  P:  "The  most  Important  problem  we 
have  right  now  Is  the  problem  of  controlling 
the  youths  who  harass  our  business." 

Mr.  Q:  "The  fear  that  my  store  will  be 
demolished." 

Mrs.  R:  "The  problem  Is  certainly  non- 
enforcement  of  the  law." 

Afr.  S:  "Well,  confronting  me,  mostly  I 
would  say  U  the  thieves  and  the  violent  types 
of  people  that  don't  work  and  don't  want  to 
work." 

Afr.  T:  "I  think  the  restoration  of  a  climate 
In  which  normal,  peaceable  life  can  be  car- 
ried on." 
Mr.  U:  "Protection." 
Afr.  V:  "Crime," 

Afr.   W:  "The  riot  was  the  most  pressing 
problem." 

Afr.  X:  "I  would  say  restoration  of  law  and 
order.  I  think  that  has  to  be  No.  1.  I  think 
this  IB  one  of  the  reasons  that  much  of  the 
ouslness  community  went  to  the  suburbs. 
and  they  are  going  to  go  more  and  more." 
Afr.  Y:  "My  main  problem  U  the  lack  of 
financial  capital." 

Mr.  Z:  "The  problem  Is  police  protection 
My  place  has  been  broken  Into  a  number  of 
times  by  teen-agers  and  kids  in  the 
neighborhood." 


facing  the  country  today.  And  unless 
something  is  done  to  halt  the  spiralling 
crime  rate  in  the  Nation  and  in  the  Fed- 
eral City,  both  will  be  overtaken  with 
disaster.  For,  in  the  words  of  a  former 
Supreme  Court  Justice : 

Lawlessness.  If  not  checked.  Is  the  precur- 
sor of  anarchy. 
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Those  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  problem  are  certain  only 
that  they  are  uncertain  regarding  the  role 
Of  the  various  alleged  "causes"  of  crime 


So.  as  there  are  26  letters  in  the  alpha- 
bet, I  have  quoted  the  first  26  merchants 
who  answered  the  question:  "What  do 
.you  consider  to  be  the  single  most  press- 
ing problem  concerning  the  businessman 
In  the  District  of  Columbia?" 

I  did  not  select  a  chosen  few.  but  I  have 
taken  them  in  their  order  from  "A" 
through  "Z."  and  23  out  of  26  stated  that 
the  most  serious  question  facing  busi- 
nessmen In  Washington  is  lawlessness.  A 
'J4th  stated  that,  while  his  main  problem 
was  that  of  securing  adequate  help,  law- 
lessness was  the  second  most  important 
problem. 

Of  course,  as  I  have  stated,  lawlessness 
IS  the  most  serious  domestic  problem 


Incidentally,  Mayor  Washington  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  recently  that  the 
city  of  Washington.  DC.  is  only  I9th  on 
the  national  crime  list.  I  wish  this  were 
true.  Whether  or  not  he  was  correctly 
quoted,  I  do  not  know.  But  the  fact  Is 
that  the  city  of  Washington  is  second 
among  16  cities  of  comparable  size  with 
respect  to  the  actual  number  of  crime 
index  offenses  committed  in  calendar 
year  1967.  and  it  is  third  among  those 
same  cities  with  respect  to  the  crime  rate 
per  1,000  population. 

If  Mayor  Washington,  Indeed,  stated 
that  the  city  was  In  19th  place,  he  mis- 
takenly used  metropolitan  statistical 
area  data.  The  Washington  metropoli- 
tan statistical  area  is  19th  in  the  rate 
per  100.000  population  of  certain  metro- 
politan statistical  areas,  but  the  Wash- 
mgton,  D.C.-Maryland-Vlrginia  metro- 
politan area,  as  reported  in  the  Uniform 
Crime  Report,  includes  not  only  the  city 
of  Washington,  D.C..  but  also  the  fol- 
lowing: Montgomery  County,  Md  • 
Prince  Georges  County.  Md.;  Arlingtori 
County.  Va.;  Fairfax  County,  Va.;  Lou- 
doun County.  Va.;  Prince  William 
County,  Va.;  city  of  Alexandria,  Va  ■ 
city  of  Fairfax,  Va.;  and  city  of  Falis 
Church.  Va. 

Mr.  President,  incidentally,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  rise  in 
suburban  crime.  According  to  the  FBI 
a  great  percentage  of  those  crimes  are 
committed  in  the  suburbs  of  Washing- 
ton by  those  who  come  from  the  city  of 
Washington  to  commit  them. 

Mr.  President,  many  and  varied  are  the 
suggestions  advanced  regarding  the 
causes  of  crime. 

Some  say  poverty.  Yet,  there  is  prob- 
ably less  real  poverty  today  in  America 
than  ever  before,  but  crime  is  more 
rampant. 

Some  say  injustice.  Yet,  the  U.S  Su- 
preme Court  and  some  of  the  Federal 
circuit  courts  of  appeals  have  weighted 
the  balance  in  favor  of  the  criminal  and 
against  society,  but  crime  is  more  ram- 
pant. 

Some  say  joblessness  is  the  cause  of 
crime.  But  the  unemployment  statistics 
of  today  are  at  a  record  low.  Yet.  crime 
is  more  rampant. 

Some  say  racial  discrimination  is  the 
cause  of  crime.  However,  more  steps  have 
been  taken  in  the  past  15  years  to  eradi- 
cate discrimination,  both  real  and 
imagined,  than  at  any  time  since  the 
adoption  of  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. There  have  been  numerous  court 
decisions  and  countless  Federal  and  State 
and  municipal  laws  enacted  prohibiting 
discrimination.  Yet,  crime  is  more  ram- 
pant. 

If  I  may  again  quote  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter,  to  whom  I  referred  a  mo- 
ment ago: 

He  must  be  a  bold  man  Indeed  who  Is 
confident  that  he  knows  what  causes  crime. 


Many  circumstances  may  contribute  to 
crime,  but  one  key  factor  will  always  be 
present— the  individual  himself  his 
temperament,  his  attitude,  his  level  of 
mentality. 

Some  people  argue  that  criminals  are 
made,  not  bom;  others  maintain  that  the 
reverse  Is  true.  But  one  thing  is  sure- 
something  must  be  done  to  restore  law 
and  order  and  a  respect  for  authority 
and  to  renew  a  sense  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Nation's  Capital  and 
throughout  the  land,  or  this  Republic 
win  succumb  to  anarchy. 

There  are  some  who  say  today  that 
"social  justice"  must  take  precedence 
over  law  and  order. 

They  seem  to  be  arguing  that  individ- 
uals or  groups  who  contend  they  have 
not  received  justice,  if  they  do  not  ac- 
tually have  the  right  to  plunder  and  bum 
and  to  shoot  policemen,  at  least  they  can 
be  excused  for  doing  so.  I  cannot  agree 
Some  of  our  citizens  have  been  dis- 
criminated against  in  the  past.  But  that 
discrimination  is  ending  everywhere  in 
America,  and  rightly  so.  Measure  after 
measure  has  been  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  State  legislatures  and  city 
councils  to  bring  equality  of  opportunity 
nearer  reality. 

Federal  civil  rights  bills,  low-cost 
h{5uslng  bills,  antijob  discrimination 
bills,  education  bills,  and  many  other 
similar  measures  have  been  enacted. 

I  have  supported  and  voted  for  those 
bills  which  I  considered  to  be  fair  and 
workable  and  reasonable,  and  I  have 
voted  against  those  which  I  considered  to 
be  unreasonable  and  unconstitutional 
I  believe  in  equal  justice  for  all  citizens 
of  this  country,  regardless  of  race  or 
creed,  or  color.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
social  justice  and  law  and  order  are  in- 
compatible or  mutually  exclusive  one 
of  the  other.  We  can  and  should  have 
both. 

I  believe  in  equal  opportunity  for  all 
citizens.  I  believe  in  equal  protection 
under  the  law  for  all  citizens.  But  I  also 
believe  in  equal  responsibility  and  ac- 
countability under  the  law  for  all  citi- 
zens. Justice  can  be  little  more  than  a 
meaningless  word  without  an  orderly 
.society. 

But  what  has  Government  not  already 
done  to  secure  justice?  What  else  is  a 
republican  form  of  government  to  do' 
It  can  only  provide  the  climate  in  which 
social  justice  and  equal  opportunity  can 
be  brought  about.  It  cannot  confer 
status  upon  an  individual. 

People  will  probably  never  have  abso- 
lute equality  of  economic  or  social  status 
Yet.  some  people  appear  to  suggest  that 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  must 
wait  upon  the  time  when  all  persons  have 
incomes  of  $10,000,  or  $20,000,  or  $30  - 
000.  ' 

But  law  and  order  cannot  wait  and 
should  not  be  subordinated  to  "ifs" 
"and,"  or  "buts"— such  as  "if  we  have 
justice,  or  if  we  have  this  or  that,  we 
will  then  get  law  and  order,"  and  so  on. 

I  say.  we  must  have  law  and  order  now 
And  we  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
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government,   at  all  levels,  enforce  the 
law  and  secure  order  now. 

Look  at  the  Federal  City. 

There  has  been  a  320-percent  increase 
In  serious  crimes  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  past  1 1  years  going  back 
to  April  1957.  During  this  same  period, 
the  rate  of  solution  of  part  I  offenses 
has  decreased  from  49  percent  to  19  per- 
cent. 

In  the  12-month  period  ending  in  Au- 
gust 1968.  there  were  45,925  serious 
crimes  reported — to  say  nothing  of 
crimes  committed— an  increase  of  27.8 
percent  over  the  12  months  ending  in 
August  1967.  The  crime  of  rape  led  the 
list,  with  an  increase  of  43.9  percent  dur- 
ing the  month  of  August  1968  alone.  The 
crime  of  rape  increased  176.9  percent 
over  the  same  month  last  year. 

Merchants  have  been  shot  to  death 
at  their  cash  registers.  Bus  drivers  have 
been  beaten,  robbed,  and  murdered. 
Women  are  raped  In  their  homes,  in 
alleys,  in  Government  buildings,  and 
have  even  been  criminally  assaulted  in 
churched.  Speaking  of  churches,  the  St. 
Peter's  CKurch  at  Second  and  C  Streets. 
SE.,  one  block  from  the  Capitol  Grounds, 
has  announced,  within  the  past  few  days, 
that,  because  of  the  crime  situation,  its 
doors  would  no  longer  be  kept  open  ex- 
cept during  church  services.  Federal 
property  at  the  base  of  monuments  to 
two  of  our  greatest  Presidents  was  des- 
ecrated during  the  summer  by  Resur- 
rection City,  a  virulent  abscess  of  hooli- 
ganism and  infectious  disorder  populated 
in  large  measure  by  thugs,  hoodlums,  and 
members  of  militant  street  gangs. 

Vandalism  and  thievery,  muggings  and 
yokings,  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
normal  conduct  by  some  people  in  this 
city. 

Obscenity,  vulgarity,  and  profanity 
constitute  standard  language  on  the 
streets  of  Washington. 

There  are  those  who  try  to  gloss  over 
the  terrible  picture  of  crime  and  fear 
so  prevalent  in  many  areas  of  this  city. 
But  facts  are  facts. 

My  wife  and  I  recently  visited  Mos- 
cow, capital  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  meas- 
ure my  words,  Mr.  President,  when  I  say 
that  I  felt  safer,  insofar  as  bodily  harm 
to  my  own  person  and  that  of  my  wife 
was  concerned,  on  the  streets  of  Com- 
munist Moscow  than  I  would  feel  on  the 
streets  of  some  areas  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  our  Nation's  Capital. 

While  in  Moscow,  I  discussed  the  sub- 
ject of  crime  with  the  mayor  of  Mos- 
cow and  with  Americans  living  in  Mos- 
cow, and  it  was  their  story  that  the  civil- 
ian crimes  of  murder  and  rape  and  ag- 
gravated assault  and  burglary  and  rob- 
bery, and  so  forth,  do  not  constitute  a 
problem  in  the  Soviet  Union.  . 

I  do  not  recommend  living  tS  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  I  do  urge  that  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States,  through  its  courts  and  through  its 
law  enforcement  arm,  the  Justice  De- 
partment, do  something  to  restore  a  sense 
of  responsibility  and  a  respect  for  law 
and  order  if  anarchy  is  not  to  prevail. 

Again,  I  refer  to  Mr.  Justice  Portas. 
The  phrase  "law  and  order"  has  no 
"strange  meaning"  to  the  citizen  whose 
wife  or  daughter  has  been  raped,  or  whose 


store  has  been  looted  or  burned,  or  whose 
brother  or  father  has  been  murdered. 

And  if  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  does  not  soon  come  to  live  In  the 
world  of  reality,  and  throw  off  the  cocoon 
of  doctrinaire  liberalism  in  which  it  has, 
in  recent  years,  been  hibernating,  the 
law  abiding  citizen  is  going  to  violate  the 
law  himself.  I  do  not  want  to  see  this 
happen.  An  armed  camp  would  Indeed 
bring  a  strange  meaning  to  the  phrase 
"law  and  order."  but  if  it  ever  comes  to 
this,  it  will  be — in  part,  at  least — because 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas  and  some  of  his 
brothers  on  the  Court  helped  to  bring 
it  about. 

The  Supreme  Court  may  not  follow  the 
election  returns,  as  the  saying  goes,  but 
Senators  do.  Senators  are  elected  by  the 
people.  They  speak  for  the  people.  And 
the  people  will  not  long  tolerate  a  Court 
whose  members  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  function  of  legislative  and  executive 
reform.  Reform.s.  of  whatever  nature, 
must  be  brought  about  by  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  not  by  indi- 
viduals who  are  merely  appointed  to  the 
Nation's  Supreme  Court  and  who  are  not 
responsible  to  the  people  for  the  jobs 
they  hold.  Apparently,  both  Mr.  Warren 
and  Mr.  Fortas  have  long  ago  lost  sight 
of  this  fundamental  principle  of  re- 
publican government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  in  the  Record  volumes  1, 
2,  and  3  of  the  transcript  of  hearings  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  Other  volumes  will 
follow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

(Vol.  i| 

The   U.S.   Senate:    Report   or   Proceedings. 

Hearing  Held  Before  the  Subcommittee 

ON    THE    District    of    Colcmbw    of    the 

Committee  on   Appropriations 
I  Executive  confidential] 
U.S.    Senate.    SuBCOMMrrxEE    on 
the  District  or  Columbia,  of 
THE  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Washington,  DC.  May  1, 1968. 

The  Subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  no- 
tice, at  6; 00  p.m..  In  Room  105.  The  Old 
Senate  Office  Building.  Robert  C.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia  (Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Byrd  (presiding). 

Senator  Byrd.  Let  me  say  to  you  that  I 
want  to  secure  information  which  would  be 
helpful  In  Identifying  the  problems  of  our 
business  men  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  I  speak  with  reference  to  problems  In 
connection  with  crime,  and  threats  to  your 
business,  any  efforts  to  extort  money  from 
you  In  return  for  security. 

Your  name  will  not  appear  on  this  state- 
ment nor  will  your  address,  nor  will  your 
type  of  business.  So  there  will  be  no  way  you 
could  be  Identified  from  a  reading  of  the 
transcript. 

Eventually  I  may  want  to  make  public  the 
statements  that  are  given  to  me.  but  the 
name,  the  address,  the  type  of  business,  will 
not  be  revealed,  so  that  there  will  be  no  way 
that  you  could  be  Identified  In  so  far  as  my 
transcript  Is  concerned. 

Let  me  ask  a  few  questions,  after  which 
you  may  wish  to  make  any  statement  you 
wish,  relative  to  these  questions  or  relative 
to  the  general  subject. 

I  may  not  be  able  to  at  the  moment  think 
of  ail  the  questions  that  might  be  pertinent 
to  this  thing. 


Do  you  have  anything  in  writing  with  you 
that  you  might  be  able  to  give  me  which 
would  be  helpful  to  me? 

Mr.  A.  This  is  a  series  of  the  events  that 
have  occurred  in  my  place  of  business  since 
this  year. 

Senator  Btro.  All  right.  Now.  my  first 
question  is,  how  long  have  you  been  in  busi- 
ness, where  you  are  presently  located? 

Mr.  A.  Where  I  am  presently  located  Is  a 
family  operation.  My  mother  and  father  pur- 
chased it  in  1925.  We  have  been  there  43 
years.  In  the  43  years  there  had  only  been 
six  holdups,  four  of  them  this  year. 

Senator  Byrd.  When  were  the  other  two? 

Mr.  A.  One  two  years  ago.  and  one  previous 
to  that,  the  year  before — about  three  years 
ago. 

Senator  Byrd.  But  you  have  been  at  this 
same  location  how  long? 

Mr.  A.  I  was  five  years  old  when  my  mother 
and  father  started  the  business,  and  I  am 
continuing  It.  I  am  now  48. 

Senator  Byrd.  Would  you  state  the  dates  of 
the  holdups? 

Mr.  A.  On  February  14.  1968.  I  was  held  up. 
On  February  24th  there  was  an  attempt  to 
break  into  my  place  of  business.  On  February 
27th,  I  was  held  up.  at  gun  point  each  time. 
On  April  5th  my  store  was  broken  into  and 
looted  up  to  the  tune  of  $20,000. 

Senator  Byrd.  Was  that  during  the  civil 
disorders? 

Mr.  A.  Yes.  After  I  had  boarded  my  store 
up  there  were  several  attempts  made  to  break 
in  to  enter  again. 

I  asked  the  police  for  more  surveillance  and 
they  told  me  I  would  get  the  same  surveil- 
lance everybody  else  gets,  they  had  so  many 
calls  they  couldn't  do  anything  other  than 
that. 

My  store  remained  closed  until  April 
22nd — from  April  5  to  April  22.  I  opened 
AprU  22.  Five  hours  and  40  minutes  later  I 
was  accosted  by  two  holdup  men  with  guns, 
both  with  drawn  guns,  and  robbed  at  gun- 
point. 

I  have  to  make  a  living  because  I  have  two 
children  in  college,  one  going  to  the  medical 
school  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  and 
the  other  going  to  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, so  I  must  continue  in  business. 

Today  at  12:30  I  was  held  up — today  being 
May  1st — I  was  held  up  again  at  gunpoint 
by  two  individuals,  both  bearing  guns,  the 
calibre  of  which  I  do  not  know. 

I  asked  the  police  for  better  protection  and 
I  was  told  that  the  Captain  of  No.  5  doesn't 
believe  in  putting  a  book  that  they  have  In 
the  banks  in  the  stores  of  my  type  and  that 
he  would  do  his  best  to  give  me  whatever  , 
protection  he  could,  which  was  nil.  nothing. 

I  think  It  Is  a  complete  breakdown  of  law 
and  order  in  the  City  of  Washington,  which 
Is  evidenced  by  four  holdups  this  year  and 
none  in  40  years  of  operation — but  six  in  the 
last  three  years. 

Senator  Byrd.  Has  there  been  a  change  in 
the  section  where  you  live  which  might 
account  for  this? 

Mr.  A.  The  section  where  I  live  Is  Capitol 
Hill.  I  have  been  in  the  Capitol  Hill  Restora- 
tion area.  People  are  buying  homes  there 
and  paying  $40,000  and  $50,000  for  them  and 
remodeling  them. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  do  you  think  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  for  40  years  there  were  no 
holdups  and  then  within  the  last  three  years 
there  have  been  a  series  of  holdups? 

Mr.  A.  A  complete  breakdown  of  law  and 
order  due  to  the  lack  of  the  police  belntt 
able  to — well,  they  capture  the  men  and  I 
understand  they  are  Immediately  released  on 
their  own  personal  recognizance  without 
bond,  and  they  go  around  holding  up  the 
same  places. 

Senator  Bykd.  Have  you  been  able  to  Iden- 
tify the  i>ersons? 

Mr.  A.  These  people  that  have  been  hold- 
ing me  up  are  not  people  that  live  In  the 
neighborhood. 
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I  have  a  NaUonal  Capital  Housing  Devel- 
opment project  near  me  and  they  are  not 
any  of  the  ones  that  live  in  the  project  be- 
cause I  know  most  of  them  and  we  have 
good  relations  Aith  the  neighbors.  It  is  an 
integrated  neighborhood  and  I  have  very 
good  relations  to  everyone. 

In  fact,  we  maintain  a  certain  type  of 
business  where  we  issue  credit  to  the  jieople 
and  now  we  do  not  issue  any  credit.  But 
we  maintain  a  perfect  relationship  with  our 
customers. 

Senator  Byrd.  Has  It  always  been  an  inte- 
grated neighborhood? 

Mr.  A.  Before  the  National  Capital  Hous- 
ing took  over  the  neighborhood,  there  was 
the  Dixon  Court  which  was  one  of  the  worst 
neighborhoods  in  Washington  and  vet  we  did 
not  have  any  holdups  or  breaklns  or  any- 
thing else.  It  has  only  been  within  the  last 
three  years,  since  the  deterioration  of  law 
and  order  in  the  city  of  Washington,  that 
we  have  had  any  of  this  trouble. 

Senator  Byrd.  Was  there  any  destruction 
of  your  property  during  the  riots? 
Mr.  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bvrd.  Were  there  any  fires  in  your 
property? 

Mr.  A.  No  fires  It  looked  like  there  had 
been  an  attempted  fire.  But  the  next  door 
neighbor  said  they  pulled,  it  wasn't  the 
ordinary  Molotov  cocktail  type  of  fire,  like 
somebody  set  a  match  to  rubber. 

I  have  pictures.  U  you  would  like  I  would 
leave  with  you  these,  showing  my  place  of 
business. 

Senator  Byrd.  Have  you  been  able  to  Iden- 
tify the  persons  as  having  participated  more 
than  once  in  the  holdups? 
Mr.  A.  Each  time  was  oy  different  people. 
That  is  the  debris  they  left.  They  mashed 
my  cash  register  to  pieces, 
.senator  Byrd.  This  was  during  the  riot? 
Mr.  A.  Yes. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  Is  the  total  amount 
of  money  of  which  you  have  been  robbed? 

Mr.  A.  Well,  excluding  today,  I  imagine  It 
has  been  $2,000.  During  the  riot  It  was 
around  $20,000. 

Senator  Byrd.  Including  the  merchandise? 
Mr.  A.  Yes. 

Senator  Byrd.  And  what  was  the  amount 
today? 

Mr.  A.  I  didn't  even  check  out  today.  I  was 
111  after  the  holdup  and  I  went  home  and 
came  down  to  meet  with  you. 

Senator  Btro.  Do  you  work  alone  in  your 
store? 

Mr.  A.  1  work  alone.  My  mother  comes  in. 
She  Is  73  years  old.  She  has  been  working  In 
the  store  for  43  years.  I  cannot  keep  her  out. 
Each  of  the  times  of  the  holdup  she  was  in 
the  store,  except  today  she  didn't  arrive  untU 
1  o'clock.  I  was  In  the  store  vrtth  a  porter. 

Senator  Byrd.  Have  you  ever  attempted  to 
defend   yourself  against   these  holdups? 

Mr.  A.  I  would  have  attempted  to  defend 
myself.  I  had  a  gun  today,  but  the  way  it 
works  out.  you  don't  have  a  chance  to  defend 
yourself. 

The  fellow  came  In  the  store  three  times 
today.  The  first  time  he  appeared  was  about 
a  quarter  to  12.  He  purchased  a  pack  of  gum. 
He  was  there  evidently  to  look  over  the  prem- 
ises. He  left  the  store  and  came  back  about  a 
quarter  after  12  and  made  another  purchase 
and  he  acted  very  suspicious  then  but  he 
didn't  do  anything.  He  reached  Into  his 
rlghthand  pocket  and  got  the  money  for  the 
purchase  and  left  the  store.  Fifteen  minutes 
later  he  came  back  and  asked  for  another 
Item.  I  reached  for  the  Item,  which  happens 
to  be  in  a  different  place,  and  brought  it 
back  and  he  reached  In  his  pocket  for  the 
money  and  Instead  of  money  he  drawn  out  a 
gun. 

You  have  no  chance  to  protect  yourself. 
Senator   Bthd.   Was   there   someone   with 
him? 

Mr.  A.  There  was  an  accomplice  standing 
St  the  door  this  thh-d  time  that  he  came  to 
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the  store.  My  porter  came  from  the  rear  of 
the  store  to  the  front  and  this  other  fellow 
rushes  in  and  draws  a  gun  out  of  his  pocket 
and  says  to  my  porter,  "Stand  still,  don't 
move." 

The  fellow  says.  "You  have  a  safe?  I  want 
the  money  in  your  safe.  In  fact,  in  fact  I 
want  your  wallet." 

The  second  fellow  comes  over  and  starts 
patting  me  to  take  my  wallet  and  I  had  my 
gun  here  and  he  grabbed  my  gun  the  first 
thing  and  left  my  wallet. 

Senator  Byrd.  He  took  your  gun? 
Mr.  A.  Yes.  sir. 
Senator  Byrd.  And  he  kept  It? 
Mr.  A.  Yes,  sir.  So  I  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  protect  myself.  I  did  not  have  a  gun  in  the 
store  until  two  years  ago  when  in  a  holdup 
I  was  smacked  across  the  head  and  I  had  a 
slight  concussion. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  were  hit? 
Mr.  A.  That  is  when  I  purchased  the  gun. 
Senator  Byrd.  You  were  hit  with  a  gun 
upon  that  occasion? 

Mr.  A.  Yes.  In  March  of  1966. 
Senator  Byrd.  Had  you  ever  been  injured 
before — or  since? 
Mr.  A.  No. 

Senator  Byrd.  In  any  of  these  holdups? 
Mr.  A.  No.  I  haven't. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  do  you  consider  to  be 
the  single  most  pressing  problem  concerning 
the  businessmen  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. In  connection  with  their  dealings  with 
the  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia? 
Mr.  A.  Well,  the  lack  of  police  protection, 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  limited  in  their 
questioning  of  suspects  in  holdups,  and  the 
lack  and  utter  disrespect  for  law  and  order. 
Senator  Byrd.  Have  you  received  any 
threats  or  has  there  been  any  effort  to  in- 
timidate you  or  your  employees  in  any  way 
with  reference  to  the  operation  of  your 
business? 

Mr.  A.  No  threats  as  threats.  But  implied 
threats  that  we  have  done  thU  and  we  might 
do  that. 

Senator  Byrd.  Now,  would  you  elaborate  on 
that? 

Mr.  A.  Well,  they  come  in.  I  had  a  fellow 
less  than  18  years  old  who  wanted  to  make 
a  purchase  in  my  store  and  I  refused  the 
purchase,  refused  to  make  the  sale,  and  he 
said.  "Well,  we  don't  need  you  anyway,  we 
are  going  to  come  back  and  take  it."'  This 
was  after  the  riot — since  I  have  been  open. 

Senator  Byrd.  Did  he  offer  you  money  for 
the  store? 

Mr.  A.  No,  he  did  not. 

Senator  Byrd.  Was  there  any  Indication 
that  he  was  in  a  position  to  purchase  your 
store? 

Mr.  A.  No,  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  pur- 
chase the  store.  He  did  not  look  the  type 
that  was  able  to  purchase  a  business  of  the 
nature  of  my  store. 

Senator  Btro.  Did  you  report  this  to  any- 
one? 

Mr.  A.  No.  I  did  not.  because  I  felt  It  was 
an  everyday  happening,  something  that  was 
Just  off  the  top  of  his  head.  He  was  mad 
because  I  would  not  make  the  purchase  to 
him. 

Senator  Byrd.  Was  this  one  person  or  was 
It  one  individual  speaking  on  behalf  of  a 
group? 

Mr.  A.  One  Individual. 

I  also  had  groups  that  come  Into  the  store 
and  act  like  they  want  to  take  everything 
that  is  In  the  store. 

At  times  when  I  do  have  ample  help,  I 
have  two  porters  that  work  for  me  parttlrne, 
and  when  they  are  there  they  leave  every- 
thing alone. 

They  walk  In  menaclng-Uke  as  If  I  walk 
out  with  tne  merchandise  do  something  to 
me.  I  am  not  going  to  pay  you  for  It.  Nothing 
like  thU  has  happened,  but  that  is  the  atti- 
tude that  they  have. 
Senator  Btrd.  Are  these  Negroes  or  whites? 
Mr.  A.  Negroes. 


Senator  Btro.  Was  this  a  Negro  who  offered 
to  buy  your  store? 

Mr.  A.  He  did  not  offer  to  buy  my  store  He 
wanted  to  buy  merchandise  from  my  store 
Which  I  refused  to  sell  him  because  he  was 
not  of  the  age  to  buy  this  merchandise 

Sen.itor  Byrd.  This  is  one  who  made  the 
threat? 

Mr.  A.  Yes.  sir.  "If  you  don't  sell  It  to  mo 
we  will  come  In  and  take  It." 

Senator  Byrd.  He  was  a  Juvenile? 

Mr.  A.  A  Juvenile. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  these  individuals  ever 
walk  into  your  store  in  such  numbers  at 
times  that  they  carry  off  merchandise  with- 
out  your  being  able  to  protect  yourself  and 
collect  for  the  merchandise? 

Mr.  A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  But  people 
have  told  me  afterwards  that  several  of  these 
people  have  t.-Jken  things,  while  I  was  watch- 
ing  one  they  have  taken  other  things.  Just 
petty  thievery,  nothing  of  any  big  item  or 
anything,  because  I  have  nothing,  you  know 
worth  anything  on  one  side  of  the  counter' 
Everything  is  behind  the  other  side  of  the 
counter. 

Senator  Byrd.  Were  any  threats  made 
against  you.  at  the   time  of  the  funeral  of 

t».^  fu®  ^'-  ^"^^"^  ^"''^^  ^'^S.  to  the  ex- 
tent that  :f  you  didn't  close  your  business 
something  would  happen? 

Mr.  A.  Yes.  there  were. 

Senator  Byrd.  Would  you  elaborate' 

Mr.  A.  On  April  6th  at  9:30  a.m..  I  went 
to  my  place  of  business  to  nail  it  up  and  be- 
cause the  door  had  been  busted  down  either 
by  someone  kicking  through  the  door,  or  as 
I  v.-as  told,  a  car  backing  up  through  my 
front  door.  °         ' 

I  nailed  my  door  up  and  while  I  was  nailine 
the  door  up  two  Individuals,  one  male,  oni 
female,  said.  "Give  me  a  fifth  " 

Senator  Byro.  Give  them  some  merchan- 
alse? 

Mr.  A.  Give  me  some  merchandise.  And  I 
did  not  pay  any  attention  to  him.  The  fellow 
standing  at  the  door  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  menacingly  Uke  he  had  a  revolver  and 

r  .;,  '^?,\^-  ^'"^  ™^  ^^  merchandise  or  else 
I  win  kin  you."  And  being  my  door  was  al- 
ready nailed  up  and  I  had  plentv  of  counter 
space  to  drop  down  behind.  I  "just  merelv 
walked  away  and  did  not  answer  the  in- 
alvidual. 

n^I^nt  ^*57  '""**■  ""  y°"  ^°°'*  Kl'e  us  the 
merchandise  we  will  put  your  place  on  fire  " 
I  Just  Ignored  both  threats  and  walked  away 

Senator  Byrd.  Then  what  happened? 

Mr.  A.  They  walked  away. 

Senator  Btrd.  Were  you  threatened  by 
anyone  who  requested  you  to  close  your 
business  for  the  funeral? 

Mr.  A.  No.  No  one  asked  me  to  close  my 
business  for  the  fimeral. 

The  night  of  the  funeral.  April  6th  I 
Closed  up  right  after  I  heard  the  news' of 
Martin  Luther  King  being  shot.  That  was 
7:30  when  I  first  heard  the  radio  report  of 
the  shooting.  ^ 

cl(fse?^*°'^  Btro.  What  time  do  you  normally 

Mr.  A.  Normally  I  close  at  9  o'clock.  That 
was  April  4th.  excuse  me. 

Senator  Btrd.  Did  you  anticipate  trouble; 
is  that  why  you  closed? 

Air.  A,  No,  I  didn't  know  what  to  expect 

My  wife  called  me  and  she  felt  I  would  be 
better  off  at  home  than  in  the  area  so  I 
closed   on  April  4th  at  7:30 

On  April  6th,  I  closed  at  2  o'clock.  I  was 
told  that  they  broke  into  my  place  of  busi- 
ness about  7  o'clock. 

Senator  Byrd.  On  April  5th? 

Mr.  A.  On  April  the  6th.  A  neighbor  across 
the  street  said  he  sat  in  his  house,  which 
he  paid  $45,000  for,  and  Just  shook  with 
anger  at  seeing  the  people  loot  and  take  out 
merchandise. 

I  have  an  alarm  system  and  the  police 
came  and  stood  and  threw  tear  gas  into  the 
store  and  then  arrested  a  few  and  went  away 
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WliU«  tbey  were  gone,  in  between  th* 
times  that  they  came  back  in  the  store,  the 
looting  continued.  .„hi„»9 

Senator  Byau.  Do  you  own  the  building? 

Mr.    A.    The    building    la    owned    by    my 

mother.  .      , 

Senator  Byrd.  Is  your  father  living? 

Mr    A    My  father  died  three  years  ago. 

Senator  Btrd.  Ertd  you  have  any  insurance? 

Mr  A  I  had  insurance  on  an  80-20  basis, 
covered  under  fire  insurance,  and  the  in- 
surance company  will  pay  off.  I  received  two 
policies  today.  One  company  renewed.  So  far 
as  the  second  company,  it  has  not  renewed. 

I  had  the  insurance  divided  among  three 
companlee.  So  only  one  has  renewed.  The 
other  two  have  not  renewed  as  yet. 

Senator  Bt«d.  When  you  were  robbed,  a« 
you  were  today,  did  you  have  any  insurance 
that  will  cover  that? 

Mr  A  I  had  insurance.  But  after  the  two 
robberies  in  February  the  insurance  com- 
pany sent  me  a  letter  that  they  could  no 
longer  insure  me— I  was  an  insurance  rlsk^ 
So  I  applied  for  insurance  with  Lloyds  oi 
London.  The  rates  for  Uoyd's  of  London  for 
one  year  are  as  much  as  I  paid  three  yeare 
to  the  other  with  the  deductible  clause  not 
paying  the  first  »150:  you  know  it  is  like  loss 
deductlbft  on  an  automobile.  The  first  rob- 
bery was-  only  $171.  so  my  agent  informed 
me  that  If  I  requested  the  Insurance  from 
Uoyds  of  London  for  the  $171  I  would  only 
get  $21  and  they  would  throw  me  out,  they 
would   probably  drop  me.  too. 

The  loss  today  I  haven't  figured  out.  so  I 
dont  know  what  it  will  come  to.  But  I  have 
already  lost  $150.  I  guess  the  loss  today  might 
be  covered.  , 

Senator  Btrd.  What  about  the  large  loss 
that  occxirred  during  the  riot? 

Mr  A.  I  lost  20  percent  of  the  large  loss. 

Senator  Byrd.  WUl  you  be  able  to  get  rein- 
sured against  subsequent  riots? 

Mr.  A.  I  will  never  be  able  to  carry  the  niu 
amount  of  the  Inventory  I  carried  before  be- 
cause like  I  say.  one  company  sent  me 
policies  today,  renewal  policies,  with  a  higher 
rate,  of  course.  The  other  two  companies  I 
have  not  heard  from. 

I  have  an  agent  and  he  Is  working  on  try- 
ing to  get  me  more  insurance.  In  order  to  be 
able  to  do  business  you  have  to  have  inven- 
tory in  the  store.  The  less  Inventory  you  have 
the  leas  business  you  have,  the  less  income 
there  would  be  for  myself  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  because  my  business  Is  taxable 
at  3  percent  plus  the  personal  property  tax 
and  other  taxes. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  have  any  problem 
In  obtaining  adequate  Are  insurance? 

Mr.  A.' Well,  this  riot  Is  covered  under  the 
flre  Insurance  policy.  The  burglary  insurance 
policy  has  been  cancelled.  I  have  not  received 
written  noUce  of  It,  but  It  expired  April  the 
6th  and  I  do  not  have  a  renewal  policy  as  yet. 
That  was  a  day  after  the  breaking  Into.  In 
other  words.  II  they  broke  Into  my  premises 
now  under  the  burglary  I  will  not  be  covered. 

Senator  Btrd.  Are  you  going  to  try  to  get  a 
renewal  of  that  poUcy.  or  are  you  going  to  try 
to  purchase  a  policy  somewhere  else? 

Mr.  A.  I  have  an  agent  who  Is  trying  to  get 
me  a  policy  under  the  burglary  Insurance 
policy.  One  company  has  told  him  If  I  put 
in  ultrasonic  No.  2  alarm  system  that  would 
sound  an  alarm  system,  which  will  cost 
$1,S00  to  Install,  they  will  cover  me — but  not 
for  the  full  amount.  Either  60-40  or  60-50 
basts. 

I  Installed  an  alarm  system  after  my — a 
central  alarm  system  after  my  second  holdup, 
but  they  said  that  Is  not  an  ultrasonic  sys- 
tem. I  don't  know  what  an  ultrasonic  system 
Is  but  they  say  It  doesn't  pass. 

This  system  that  I  installed  costs  me  $17.60 
per  month.  It  Is  a  trunkllne  to  central  head- 
quarters that  calls  the  police  dvirlng  a  holdup. 
It  Is  attached  to  a  trap  like  they  have  in  the 
banks,  a  money  trap.  I  puUed  It  today  and 


the  police  arrived  about.  I  think,  seven  or 
eight  minutes  after  the  holdup.  The  reason 
for  that  being.  I  reinstalled  It  last  week  aft«r 
the  holdup  I  had  tried  to  get  the  burglar 
alarm  system  people  to  Install  It  before  I 
opened,  but  they  were  so  busy  because  of  the 
riot  that  they  weren't  able  to  come  out.  So  I 
reinstalled  it  last  Tuesday  and  accidentally 
I  set  It  off  last  Wednesday.  So,  therefore, 
the  alarm  system  called  me  before  they  oould 
notify  the  police  today. 

Senator  Byrd  Have  there  been  any  holdups 
of  neighboring  stores? 

Mr.  A  Yes.  there  have.  A  neighboring  store 
has  closed  down,  due  to  the  many  holdups. 
He  had  been  held  up  six  times  this  year.  Now 
he  has  closed  down.  I  guess  I  am  the  next 
victim. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  does  your  mother  think 
about  this? 

Mr  A  She  Is  not  feeling  very  well  about 
It.  sir.  She  keeps  saying  to  me.  "What  are  we 
going  to  do?  What  are  we  going  to  do?"  And 
I  don't  have  an  answer  for  her.  I  don't  know 
what  we  are  going  to  do.  She  Is  an  American 
citizen.  She  came  from  a  foreign  country.  She 
says  It  Is  worse  here  than  It  ever  was  In  the 
country'  she  came  from. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  country  was  that? 
Mr.  A.  Poland.  She  left  Poland  because  of 
the  different  pogroms  and  everything  they 
had  In  Poland,  and  she  said  In  all  her  life 
there  she  had  never  experienced  anything 
like  this 

For  forty-some  years  she  thought  this  was 
an  excellent  country. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  charge  Negroes  the 
same  prices  as  you  charge  white  customers? 
Mr   A.  My  prices  are  listed  on  the  shelves, 
on  the  merchandise,  and  everyone  Is  charged 
the  Identical  price  and  everyone  Is  given  good 
service  with  a  smile.  We  think  of  them  as 
friends  and  nelghbore.  not  as  customers. 
Senator  Byrd.  Are  your  porters  colored? 
Mr  A.  They  are  colored. 
Senator  Btro.  How  many  do  you  have? 
Mr.  A.  Two.  During  the  two  weeks  that  I 
was  closed  I  still  paid  them.  They  had  stayed 
with  me.  I  have  one  porter  that  has  been 
with  me  since  1938  and  the  other  Is  a  young 
fellow  that  only  works  parttlme  for  nie. 

Senator  Btrd.  Woula  you  relate  briefly  the 
facts  In  connection  with  the  Incident  In 
which  you  were  Injured? 

Mr.  A.  In  March  of  1966.  two  holdup  men 

came  Into  the  store.  One  pulled  out  a  gun 

and  put  It  up  to  my  temple  and  the  other 

one  said.   "Kill   the   grey-haired  so-and-so." 

Senator  Btrd.  Sob? 

Mr.  A.  S.Ob.  And  I  heard  him  pull  the 
trigger  like  "click"  but  the  gun  did  not  go 
off  He  said,  "You  know  this  is  a  holdup.  Why 
did  you  ask  me  what  I  wantei^.?" 

So  he  says.  "Open  the  cash  register."  So 
he  takes  me  to  the  cash  register.  sttU  point- 
ing the  gun  at  my  head,  and  I  op>ened  the 
cash  register  and  I  give  him  the  money  eoid 
he  frisked  me  and  takes  the  money  out  of  my 
pockets  and  then  he  says.  "Walk  toward  the 
back." 

In  the  meantime  a  customer  walked  into 
the  store  and  the  second  gunman  grabbed 
the  customer  by  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
threw  him  down  and  stomped  on  his  face. 
Senator  Btrd.  Was  the  customer  white  or 
colored? 

Mr.  A.  Colored.  These  were  colored  holdup 
men  and  the  customer  was  colored. 

He  walked  me  toward  the  back  and  I  felt 
something  coming  toward  the  back  of  my 
head  and  I  turned  and  caught  a  blow  right 
over  my  right  eye  which  gave  me  a  slight 
concussion. 

Senator  Btrd.  Were  you  knocked  out  for  a 
few  minutes? 

Mr.  A.  Well,  sort  of  dazed,  but  not  knocked 
out.  I  ran  to  the  phone  and  called  the  police. 
At  that  time  I  did  not  have  a  burglar  alarm. 
Senator  Btrd.  Had  they  already  gone? 
Mr.  A.  Yes. 


Senator  Byrd.  You  didn't  have  a  gun  on 
you  at  that  time? 

Mr.  A.  At  that  time  I  did  not  have  a  gun. 
I  did  not  purchase  a  gun  until  the  month 
after  that. 

When  I  was  told  by  the  police  that  my 
protection  was  not  adequate  and  that  there 
was  nothing  they  could  do.  that  the  courts 
were  letting  them  out  as  fast  as  they  were 
locking  them  up,  I  went  out  and  purchased 
a  gun  and  registered  It  with  the  police  de- 
partment. I  have  the  permit  here  but  don't 
have  the  gun. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not 
any  of  the  {>er8ons  who  have  held  up  your 
store  have  been  arrested  and  charged  with 
a  crime? 

Mr.  A.  None  of  them  have  been  arrested 
and  no  one  has  been  In  court,  as  far  as  I 
know,  and  I  have  looked  through  thousands 
of  mug  shots. 

Senator  Byrd.  How  do  you  feel  about  all  of 
this?  Are  you  going  to  continue  to  stay  In 
this  area?  Can  you  get  away  from  It?  Can  you 
And  a  location  elsewhere,  or  what  Is  the  out- 
look? 

Mr.  A.  With  the  regulations  governing  my 
business.  It  is  awful  hard  to  find  another 
location   In  the  city  of  Washington. 

I  understand  there  are  at  least  60  other 
stores  looking  for  locations.  The  only  thing 
Is  that  I  have  a  son  going  to  college  and 
going  to  medical  school  and  I  have  to  put 
him  through.  I  feel  It  Is  an  obligation  to  my- 
self and  to  him  and  I  will  Just  try  to  stick 
It  out  for  the  next  three  years  and  then  If 
it  continues  I  will  close  down.  But  at  this 
rate  of  once  a  week  I  don't  think  I  will  be 
able  to  continue,  especially  without  any  In- 
surance. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  have  any  Insurance 
program  that  will  permit  you  to  retire  when 
you  reach  a  retirement  age? 

Mr.  A.  I  have  several  Insurance  policies 
that  will  take  care  of  me  at  age  65. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  pay  into  Social  Se- 
curity? 

Mr.  A.  Yes.  sir.  The  business  was  owned  by 
my  mother  and  father  and  I  was  an  employee 
of  the  business. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  old  are  you? 
Mr.  A.  48.  So  I  have  17  years  to  go  before 
retirement — if  I  ever  reach  It. 

Senator  Btrd.  Well,  I  guess  you  have  trou- 
ble sleeping  at  night? 

Mr.  A.  No.  Today  was  the  worst  day  that 
I  experienced.  I  mean  I  flgured  last  week 
they  needed  some  money,  they  had  been 
closed  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  but  today  was 
the  woret  experience.  This  was  something 
that  I  didn't  expect  at  12:30  in  the  daytime. 
Senator  Btrd.  Well.  I  certainly  thank  you 
for  coming  over. 

Mr.  A.  Thank  you.  Senator,  for  listening 
to  me. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  wish  we  could  find  an  easy 
solution  to  this  situation  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  A.  I  wish  we  could,  too.  I  spoke  to  the 
Captain  who  was  out  with  the  Sergeant  at 
No.  5  Precinct  before,  and  I  asked  him  for 
extra  surveillance  and  he  said  he  would  see 
what  he  could  do.  But  with  the  troubles  that 
he  has  on  the  streets  today  It  dldnt  lools 
like  he  was  going  to  be  able  to  give  me  extra 
surveillance. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  certainly  underetand  your 
concern  and  I  appreciate  your  coming  over. 
Mr.  A.  Whatever  you  can  do  to  get  us  In- 
surance will  be  appreciated.  Without  Insur- 
ance It  is  dangerous  to  stay  there.  At  least 
with  Insurance  we  have  something  to  fall 
back  on  If  something  does  happen. 

Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  A.  what  do  you  consider 
to  be  the  fair  market  value  of  your  store 
today  vereus  four  years  ago  when  this  wave 
of  robberies  first  started? 

Mr.  A.  Well,  four  years  ago  I  would  say 
my  store  was  worth  $40,000.  Today  If  I  can 
get  $20,000  for  It  I  would  be  lucky. 
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Senator  Btrd.  Previously  you  related  that 
your  insurance  was  80-20  and  was  subject 
to  being  cancelled.  Is  It  cancellable  at  any 
time  or  only  on  an  anniversary  date  of  the 
policy? 

Mr.  A.  It  Is  cancellable  by  the  Insurance 
company  at  their  will,  with  notice.  The  last 
time  my  holdup  Insurance  was  cancelled  I 
received  ten  days'  notice. 

I  think  If  the  police  had  acted  more 
strongly  at  the  outset  of  this  riot — which 
ihey  called  a  civil  disorder— I  think  this  last 
kiwlessness  that  Is  happening  In  the  city 
today  would  not  be  as  much  as  It  Is. 

Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  A,  what  is  your  reaction 
to  the  performance  of  the  police  during  the 
riot? 

Mr.  A.  I  believe  that  If  the  police  had  acted 
with  greater  authority  and  protected  the 
public  property,  that  the  outbreak  would 
not  have  been  as  great  as  It  was  and  that 
the  lawlessness  in  the  city  after  the  riot 
would   not  be  as  great  as  It  Is. 

For  example,  there  were  seven  fires  set 
last  night  and  several  bus  drivers  held  up 
;ind  11  street  robberies,  as  quoted  In  the 
paper  the  other  day. 

All  this.  I  think,  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
police's  hands  are  tied  and  they  cannot  up- 
iiold  the  law  as  It  should  be  upheld. 

Senator  Byrd.  All  right.  Thank  you. 

The  next  Individual  will  be  Identified  as 
Mr.  B 

Mr.  B.  state  for  the  record  your  experience. 
In  so  far  as  your  business  is  concerned,  dur- 
ing the  recent  riot  that  took  place  here  In 
the  city. 

Mr.  B.  Well,  about  12:30  on  Friday,  April  5, 
a  young  lady.  Incidentally  a  Negro  young 
lady  who  worked  for  us,  a  very  faithful  and 
capable  lady,  told  me.  said  to  me.  give  me 
your  keys  and  let  me  lock  up.  I  think  you 
ought  to  leave. 

Now.  there  had  been  no  looting  then  but 
apparently  she  saw  a  lot  of  people  coming 
down  the  street  when  she  went  to  lunch. 
I  said  why  and  she  said.  "I  tell  you.  give 
me  the  keys  and  you  leave." 

I  said.   "We  win  all  leave"  So  we  closed. 

Half  an  hour  later  my  brother,  who  had 
Just  gone  downtown,  I  went  looking  for  him 
and  met  him  and  we  rode  around  the  block 
and  stopped  In  the  car  and  we  Just  saw  this 
mass  looting  before  there  was  a  sign  of  one 
policeman.  We  watched  the  people. 

One  man  who  had  been  in  business  68 
years — and  this  Is  an  accurate  figure — and 
.inother  one  had  been  In  business  70  years, 
was  put  right  out  of  business  before  there 
was  a  policeman  on  the  scene. 

Now,  I  had  worked  with  No.  2  Precinct  In 
the  past  on  the  Police  Reserve  Corps,  which 
I  feel  100  percent  could  have  been  utilized  a 
long  time  ago. 

We  walked  down  to  the  police  station  and 
said  "Are  you  aware  of  what  Is  going  on?  " 
This  was  within  walking  distance.  They  said. 
Yes.  we  are.  We  are  waiting  for  orders." 

I  found  out  later  we  can't  blame  the  police. 
They  had  orders  to  show  restraint  and  they 
.^re  to  be  commended  because  they  did  show 
restraint. 

I  feel  that  somewhere  in  the  Constitution 
my  President  has  an  obligation  to  protect 
the  humans  and  property  rights  of  all  peo- 
ple from  Internal  and  external  attack. 

May  I  go  on? 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  stick  to  the  facts  at 
the  moment. 

I  know  how  strongly  you  feel  about  this. 
But  for  the  moment,  give  us  the  facts. 

Mr.  B.  Prom  then  on  I  had  a  responsibility. 
I  feel,  because  I  happened  to  be  president  of 
an  association  of  100  businesses  and  all  rep- 
resentative businesses,  people  of  every  reli- 
gion, of  all  colors,  and  so  I  felt  a  responsi- 
bility. 

These  people  were  emotionally  upset.  I  for- 
got the  economic  losses  and  I  started  check- 
ing with  them  and  the  thing  that  disturbed 
me   more   than   anything   was   the   press   In 
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particular  Just  gave  out  Information  that  was 
not  accurate.  Whether  or  not  people  are  un- 
informed or  whether  they  are  deliberately 
doing  this  or  not  I  don't  know. 

I  challenged  Betty  Fumess.  After  two 
weeks  of  screaming  I  went  down  and  saw  her 
personally  and  I  told  her  that  In  the  Interest 
of  this  country  I  would  like  to  take  her  and 
the  entire  Senate  Committee  by  foot  down 
there  In  front  of  these  buildings  and  give 
them  the  history  of  these  people. 

Senator  Byed.  What  was  the  Information 
to  which  you  referred?  You  Indicate  that 
the  press  didn't  put  out  the  right  Informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  B.  They  didn't  put  out  the  right  In- 
formation because  there  were  Innuendos  and 
half-truths  and  falsehoods.  When  I  was 
overseas  during  World  War  II.  I  think  I  was 
In  France  at  the  time,  and  they  sent  me  to 
London  on  a  two-week  temporary  duty  on 
Indoctrination  of  German  documents,  and 
suddenly  this  became  vivid  to  me.  They  hold 
up  a  newspaper  and  It  says  I  see  in  the  Ber- 
lin paper  under  date  so  and  so.  and  people 
believe  It.  because  they  see  it  In  the  paper. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  think  I  know  what  you 
have  reference  to.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question. 

Did  you  In  your  business  charge  Negroes 
more  than  you  charged  white  persons? 

Mr.  B.  No,  sir.  As  I  said  before,  our  busi- 
ness Is  done  with  the  most  affluent  people  In 
the  metropolitan  area.  I  am  not  sure  what  a 
ghetto  Is.  They  don't  rent,  they  don't  rent 
an  automobile. 

Senator  Btrd.  Are  you  still  In  business? 

Mr.  B.  Well,  we  are  trying  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  In  our  business  and  it  will  take  a  year 
to  get  back  above  board.  We  are  operat- 
ing out  of  an  apartment  right  now. 

Senator  Byrd.  Were  you  burned  out?  Was 
your  business  burned  out? 

Mr.  B.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  do  you  consider  to  be 
the  single  most  pressing  problem  confront- 
ing the  business  man  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  today? 

Mr.  B.  I  think  the  most  pressing  problem, 
not  only  with  the  business  man,  with  the 
employee,  with  everybody,  I  am  scared  and 
everybody  I  hear  Is  scared.  We  have  country 
of  fear.  I  am  not  a  politician,  I  don't  know 
anything  about  politics,  but  I  believe  I  can 
tell  any  Presidential  candidate  how  to  be 
elected  because  I  know  how  the  people  feel. 
Color  has  no  monopoly  on  fear.  This  Isn't  the 
America  that  we  knew  and  not  the  America 
we  want  to  leave  to  our  children. 

I  don't  want   to  talk  about  my  loss. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  long  have  you  been 
In  business  In  the  area  where  you  are  pres- 
ently located? 

Mr.  B.  About  25  years. 

Senator  Byrd.  Has  the  situation  grown 
materially  worse  In  recent  years? 

Mr.  B.  I  think  the  situation  has  grown 
worse  In  every  area.  And  let  me  say  that  the 
people  In  the  ghetto  are  not  bad  people.  It 
Is  my  opinion,  and  I  don't  have  the  facts, 
but  I  think  this  is  an  organized  thing,  i 
think  we  have  a  situation  here  with  the 
youths  of  both  races  are  hell  bent  in  taking 
matters  In  their  own  hands  and  the  law  en- 
forcement authorities  have  Just  not  done 
anything  about  It. 

Senator  Byrd.  Are  you  in  an  integrated 
area? 

Mr.  B.  No.  It  happened  to  be  a  Negro  area. 
We  started  there  in  this  business  21  years 
ago  with  one  television  set  and  we  have  ex- 
panded our  business  and  It  didn't  make  any 
difference  to  us  where  we  were. 

However,  speaking  for  the  people  In  my 
association,  I  strongly  urge  that  the  Senate, 
the  heads  of  the  Senate  Committees  walk 
down  there  with  me  and  let  me  give  them 
the  history  of  these  people,  people  I  have 
known  personally  for  23  years,  and  I  can 
point  to  the  building  now  to  the  ground  and 
give  them  the  history  of  these  people. 

Senator     Byrd.  Have     you     received     any 


threats  or  has  there  been  any  effort  to  In- 
timidate you  or  your  employees? 

Mr.  B.  We  personally  have  not  and  I  don't 
like  to  dwell  on  rumors.  I  could  talk  about 
facts.  However,  we  have  heard  about  threats 
being  made. 

Senator  Byrd.  To  you  or  your  employees? 

Mr.  B.  No,  sir.  1  can't  say  we  have.  Well, 
of  course,  we  have  had  calls  where  people 
don't  say  anything.  That  Is  not  a  fact  to  me. 
We  have  had  phone  calls. 

I  learned  the  first  day  In  the  Army  to  Ig- 
nore rumors.  But  evidently  there  are  a  lot 
of  stories  and  rumors  around  town  that  they 
have  attempted   Intimidation. 

Senator  Byrd.  Did  you  receive  any  threats 
In  connection  with  the  closing  of  your  busi- 
ness for  the  funeral  for  Dr  Martin  Luther 
King? 

Mr.  B.  No.  we  did  not.  because  we  were 
already  closed. 

I  would  like  to  make  another  point  here. 
I  asked  Miss  Furness  and  anybody  In  the 
country,  can  they  name  one  credit  store  that 
was  touched?  She  said  something  about  the 
burnings  are  a  result  of  selected  vengeance. 
I  said,  "Miss  Furness,  can  you  name  one 
credit  store  that  was  burned?"  She  and  her 
staff  looked  and  couldn't  name  one. 

The  FTC  has  Investigated  the  credit  stores 
and  It  has  been  written  up  In  the  press  and 
for  some  reason  they  haven't  been  touched. 

Did  you  know  that  not  one  credit,  so-called 
high  credit  store  In  Washington  was  touched? 
Did  you  know  that? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  am  not  answering  ques- 
tions. 

Have  there  been  any  attempts  to  extort 
money  from  you  In  return  for  security  for 
your  business? 

Mr.  B.  Not  from  us.  But  again  we  have 
heard  rumors  to  that  effect. 

My  wife  did  get  a  phone  call.  Since  people 
read  about  me  In  the  paper.  I  have  had  peo- 
ple from  all  walks  of  life  calling  me.  Some 
were  commending  me  for  speaking  up.  Every- 
one spoke  favorably.  Suddenly  they  expect  me 
to  be  a  savior. 

I  came  home  one  night  and  my  wife  said 
a  woman  called  and  said  she  operated  a  liquor 
store  because  her  husband  got  killed  a  few 
years  ago  and  they  called  her  up  and  said 
we  would  like  to  buy  your  business.  She  said 
"Pine." 

"How  much  do  you  want?" 

She  told  them.  They  said.  "We  will  buy  It, 
no  money  down  and  $600  a  month." 

Again,  this  is  hearsay.  She  said,  "My  mort- 
gage is  $476  a  month.  It  doesn't  make  any 
sense." 

And  the  party  said.  "You  know  It  Is  kind 
of  dangerous  for  a  woman  to  operate  a  busi- 
ness by  herself." 

She  said,  "What  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  there  have  been  eight  stores  burned." 

Now,  I  don't  uke  this  as  a  fact.  These  are 
the  kinds  of  calls  I  have  gotten  from  people 
because  suddenly  they  expect  me  to  be  a 
savior 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  encountered  any 
special  problems  relating  to  the  obtaining 
of  adequate  fire  Insurance  within  the  last 
year? 

Mr.  B.  Well,  let  me  answer  It  this  way:  A 
year  ago  I  testified  before  Senator  Smathers' 
committee.  Senator  Smathers  contacted  me 
and  he  wanted  me  to  gather  Information 
about  members  of  our  association.  At  that 
time  I  had  contacted  the  members  of  the  as- 
sociation and  you  had  a  situation  where  if 
a  man  had  been  In  business  for  years  and 
was  paying  his  premium  and  he  had  a  rob- 
bery or  holdup,  they  cancelled  his  Insurance. 
I  tried  to  point  out  to  them  that  particularly 
the  Mom  and  Pop  operation,  where  maybe 
the  man  wants  to  eke  out  a  living  and  If  he 
had  one  other  burglary  he  would  be  wiped 
out  of  business — I  don't  know  what  happened 
to  the  bill,  but  this  did  happen  here.  Some 
people  didn't  have  insurance  and  couldn't 
get    Insurance    and    they    were    looted    and 
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burned  down  and  didn't  have  any  Insurance 
of  any  kind. 

Now,  I  stated  to  the  press  that  90  percent 
of  the  people  In  my  business  couldn't  get  In- 
surance because  they  were  in  an  area  that 
Is  considered  a  risk  area.  If  somebody  broke 
the  windows  they  couldn't  get  Insurance. 

We  happened  to  be  fortunate.  I  guess,  we 
hAd  a  lot  of  Insurance,  business  interruption, 
vehicles  and  so  on.  We  had  a  lot  of  various 
types  of  Insurance  and  If  somebody  would 
call  us  and  cancel  the  insurance  we  could 
tell  them  we  will  get  another  company.  But 
the  small  man  wasn't  In  a  position  to  speak 
that  way  and  this  is  discouraging  a  man  from 
staying  In  business  or  going  in  business.  You 
are  striking  at  the  very  backbone  of  this 
economy. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  would  you  consider  to 
be  the  total  loss  to  your  bxislness  over  the 
last  four  years  from  burning,  looting,  and 
burglary? 

Mr.  B.  To  our  business? 
Well,  the  looting  and  burning  only  took 
place.  I  dont  follow  your  question,  over  the 
last  four  years. 

Senator  Btrd.  Well,  you  haven't  had  any 
burglaries? 

Mr.  B.  We  had  minor  breaks  and  so  on,  but 
the  only  loss  we  have  taken  here  I  would  say 
in  our  iJUslness  was  $200,000  from  Just  one 
disturbahce. 

Senator  Bt«d.  How  much  of  that  was  cov- 
ered by  Insurance? 

Mr.  B.  Well,  I  would  say  a  very  small  part 
of  It.  I  don't  think  anybody  or  any  Insurance 
company  could  anticipate  a  thing  like  this. 

We  have  business  interruption  Insurance. 
However,  if  we  collect  it,  it  would  Just  be  a 
small  percentage  of  what  the  loss  was. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  percent  would  it  be.  If 
you  collect? 

Mr.  B.  I  would  say  about  20  or  25  percent 
of  the  total  loss. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  think  you  will  be 
able  to  collect  that? 

Mr.  B.  Well,  we  probably  will,  yes. 
Senator  Btrd.  Well,  will  you  have  amy  prob- 
lem in  renewing  the  Insurance? 

Mr.  B.  Well,  I  think  that  everybody  wlU 
have  a  problem  renewing  Insurance.  And 
simply  because  of  this  the  business  man  and 
the  Insurance  company  wants  assurance  that 
this  won't  happen  again,  because  no  Insur- 
ance company  in  America  can  insure  this 
thing,  and  I  predict  that  the  people  are  going 
to  have  trouble  getting  Insurance  because 
we  have  no  assurance  from  anybody  that 
there  is  any  plan  to  repel  this  if  It  happens 
again. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  about  the  Insurance 
rates,  do  you  anticipate  that  they  wUl  go  up 
as  a  result  of  the  riot? 

Mr.  B.  I  think  the  Insurance  rates  have 
gone  up  a  long  time  ago  in  areas  where  people 
have  had  any  kind  of  trouble.  Again  I  say  I 
tun  not  in  the  Insurance  business  and  I  think 
If  you  brought  in  a  qualified  insurance  man 
he  would  probably  admit  that  the  Insurance 
companies  are  In  a  dilemma  like  anybody  else, 
and  I  think  people  are  going  to  have  trouble 
getting  insurance  until  there  is  assurance. 
Senator  Btrd.  My  questions  to  you  are 
sisked  because  you  obviously  have  to  pay 
Insurance. 
Mr.  B.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  thought  you  might  know 
whether  or  not  you  received  any  notice  your 
rates  would  be  going  up. 
Mr.  B.  No,  we  haven't. 
Senator  Btrd.  How  do  you  view  the  forth- 
coming march  on  Washington  and  the  dem- 
onstrations that  have  been  promised  by  the 
late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and  now  have 
been  repeated  by  Mr.  Atjemathy? 

Mr.  B.  Well,  as  far  as  I  know,  people  have  a 

constitutional  right  to  march  or  demonstrate. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  am  not  questioning  that. 

But  are  you  In  fear  that  as  a  result  of  this 

there  might  be  a  recurrence  of  the  riots? 


Mr.  B.  I  say  that  every  human,  black  or 
white,  is  In  fear  and  this  is  a  problem  right 
now.  This  is  the  big  problem  *.n  this  country. 

Senator  Btrd  Were  you  able  to  identify  any 
of  the  people  who  flred  and  burglarized  your 
property? 

Mr.  B.  No,  we  were  not. 

However,  the  police  told  me  that  they 
picked  up  four  television  sets  and  asked  me 
If  I  wanted  to  go  down  and  identify  them 
and  I  told  them  I  don't  want  anything  that 
doesn't  belong  to  me.  But  if  I  could  identify 
them,  I  don't  want  to  go  through  a  whole 
lot  of  red  tape.  I  know  which  TVs  are  ours. 
They  called  me  the  next  day  and  said  they 
were  sorry,  they  are  not  In  the  precinct,  they 
are  some  place  downtown. 

We  sent  a  lady  that  works  for  us  down 
and  she  Identified  them  In  a  minute  and 
evidently  the  people  who  stole  them — but 
the  people  they  belong  to  do  have  a  problem 
and  you  take  the  position  it  Is  not  worth  all 
the  aggravation. 

Senator  Btrd.  Why  was  the  property  which 
was  identified  as  yours  not  returned? 

Mr.  B.  I  don't  know.  But  the  man  at  the 
precinct  called  me  and  told  me  he  had  four 
television  sets  that  had  been  found  in  the 
trapdoor  of  a  restaurant  in  the  same  block. 
He  told  me  that  if  I  wanted  to  come  down 
to  Identify  them  that  he  would  return  them. 

The  next  day  he  called  us  emd  told  us  they 
had  been  moved  down  to  Just  an  XYZ  estab- 
lishment and  they  were  trying  to  determine 
a  case. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  do  you  make  of  this? 

Mr.  B.  Well,  If  I  might  say  so.  I  think  we 
have  a  situation  here  that  has  existed  for  a 
long  time  that  should  be  Investigated,  or 
should  have  been  Investigated.  But  we  can't 
live  In  the  past.  There  have  been  fences,  so- 
called  fences. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  do  you  mean  by 
"fences",  for  the  record? 

Mr.  B.  A  fence  Is  a  place  where  if  someone 
steals  something  they  will  buy  It.  There  are 
many  of  these  places.  If  you  saw  a  suit  at 
D.  J.  Kaufman's  and  you  want  it,  they  can 
even  get  you  the  suit  and  the  size.  They  will 
sell  a  television  set.  Jewelry,  furs,  almost  any- 
thing. 

In  my  opinion.  If  the  fences  had  been 
knocked  out  a  long  time  ago  It  would  have 
eliminated  a  lot  of  the  crime  because  ob- 
viously If  a  man  can't  sell  something  after 
he  steals  it.  It  might  eliminate  a  lot  of  the 
burglaries. 

I  know  of  one  case  where  they  went 
through  the  wall  of  three  stores.  The  man 
had  a  large  store  and  they  dropped  50  pairs 
of  pants  because  the  burglar  alarm  went 
off.  Obviously  If  a  man  steals  50  pairs  of 
pants  he  has  to  have  a  place  to  sell  them  or 
he  wouldn't  steal  them  to  begin  with. 

Senator  Btrd.  And  these  are  what  you  call 
the  fences? 

Mr.  B.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  feel  that  these  fences 
are  known  to  the  police  department? 

Mr.  B.  Yes,  I  do.  I  think  It  is  done  on  an 
interstate  basis.  I  think  they  come  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  from  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, and  they  exchange  this  merchandise 
and  It  is  a  big  business. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  do  you  think  needs 
to  be  done  in  this  city  to  give  the  business- 
man a  feeling  of  hope  and  encouragement? 

Mr.  B.  Well,  forgetting  riots  or  looting,  I 
think  when  you  have  a  situation  where  peo- 
ple come  home  from  work,  regardless  of 
whether  they  live  in  the  District  of  Colima- 
bia,  faithful  employees,  they  lock  the  doors 
with  special  kinds  of  locks  and  they  are 
afraid  to  go  out  to  the  store,  afraid  to  go 
to  the  grocery  store.  Employers  anC  em- 
ployees from  every  walk  of  life  are  living  In 
a  state  of  fear. 

Intelligent  people  admit  that  they  are  arm- 
ing themselves,  they  are  getting  guns,  and 
I  think  this  Is  similar  to  anarchy.  I  think 
that  the  mlUtla  should   patrol   the   streets 


of  Washington,  D.C.  Indefinitely  until  law 
and  order  is  maintained. 

Senator  Btro.  Old  you  know  I  asked  that  a 
military  presence  be  maintained  in  this  city? 

Mr.  B.  Yes,  I  did.  And  I  t>elieve  that  as  long 
as  people  are  arming  themselves  I  think  we 
deserve  to  have  the  militia  walking  the 
streets,  until  we  can  get  some  senses  In  our 
head. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  feel  that  the  Fed- 
eral troops  should  have  been  pulled  out 
so  quickly? 

Mr.  B.  I  think  the  Federal  troops  should 
have  been  here  a  lot  sooner. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  think  that  they  should 
have  been  retained  in  some  number,  at  least? 

Mr.  B.  Yes,  I  think  they  should  have  been 
retained  Indefinitely  until  law  and  order  is 
maintained.  And  my  opinion  is  law  and 
order  Is  not  being  maintained  with  a  lot  of 
stores  being  intimidated  and  the  threats  and 
the  gangsterism.  Again  I  don't  have  the  fact, 
but  I  am  sure  somebody  does. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  have  been  a  business 
man  in  the  area  for  quite  some  time.  Has 
this  situation  grown  drastically  worse  within 
the  last  two.  three,  or  four  years? 

Mr.  B.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  haven't  always  lived 
In  fear,  have  you? 

Mr.  B.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  your  employees  been  In 
fear? 

Mr.  B.  I  think  my  brothers  will  attest  to 
this.  Years  ago,  we  grew  up  during  the  de- 
pression in  Massachusetts  and  we  first  came 
here  and  we  came  here  because  Washington 
provided  some  hope.  We  walked  around  the 
ghettos  and  thought  nothing  of  it.  on  a  Sat- 
urday night  at  12  o'clock.  I  don't  know  what 
a  ghetto  Is.  I  still  say  I  don't  think  the  people 
in  the  ghettos  are  bad  people.  I  think  the 
problem  here  in  this  country  Is  that  the 
youths  of  both  races  have  Just  taken  matters 
Into  their  own  hands.  I  think  the  law  enforce- 
ment officers  have  not  been  strict  enough.  1 
think  It  goes  right  down  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  think  we  have  lost  respect  for  the 
police  and  the  police  have  no  respect  for  the 
Job.  They  have  no  respect  for  the  uniform  or 
the  badge.  I  think  it  has  gotten  completely 
out  of  hand. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  mean  the  community 
has  no  respect  for  the  uniform  or  the  badge? 

Mr.  B.  The  community  has  no  respect  lor 
the  badge  or  the  officer.  Even  ii  you  don't 
like  the  man  in  it  you  are  supposed  to  have 
respect  for  the  uniform. 

Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  A-B,  you  are  a  brother 
of  Mr.  B? 

Mr.  A-B.  Right. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  no  longer  run  a  business 
in  the  city? 

Mr.  A-B.  Right. 

Senator  Btrd.  In  the  city  of  Washington? 

Mr.  A-B.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Byrd.  But  you  formerly  ran  a  busi- 
ness here? 

Mr.  A-B.  Up  until  three  months  ago. 

Senator  Byrd.  Would  you  briefly  explain 
why  you  had  a  business  up  until  three 
months  ago  and  left  the  city  and  whether  or 
not  during  the  time  you  were  In  the  city  you 
were  held  up,  robbed,  burglarized,  or  threat- 
ened? 

Mr.  A-B.  I  was  located  at  an  address  in 
the  city  and  it  got  so  bad  in  being  bur- 
glarized that  I  had  to  move.  They  would  :ome 
in  through  the  walls.  I  came  In  one  morning 
and  walked  in  the  store  and  the  whole  back 
wall  was  torn  down.  They  came  in  through 
the  ceiling.  They  came  in  through  the  side- 
walk twice.  We  couldn't  get  insurance  on  the 
location  because  of  the  trouble. 

We  had  a  burglar  alarm  and  the  alarm 
would  ring  and  no  one  would  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  It  because  it  would  break  down  once 
in  a  while  and  the  alarm  wasn't  of  any  use. 

So  finally  the  only  way  we  could  stay  there 
was  we  had  to  get  a  German  police  dog  who 
was  trained  as  a  watchdog  and  when  we  closed 
up  at  night,  we  would  bring  the  dog  In,  and 
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«rhen  we  opened  up  in  the  morning  they 
would  take  and  pick  the  dog  up.  This  was  no 
way  to  stay  In  business  and  I  wanted  to  get 
away  from  there  and  we  didn't  have  to  do 
business  in  the  neighborhood,  our  business 
did  not  depend  on  that  neighborhood,  so 
we  moved. 

Senator  Byrd.  How  many  times  were  you 
burglarized? 

Mr.  A-B.  I  would  say  at  least  eight. 

Senator  Byrd.  Over  what  period  of  time? 

Mr.  A-B.  Over  two  or  three  years.  It  Just 
got  so  bad  In  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  were  In  business  there 
how  long? 

Mr.  A-B.  Fifteen  years.  For  the  first  twelve 
years  we  never  had  any  trouble.  Finally  they 
stopped  my  Insurance  on  the  glass  window, 
the  plate  glass  window,  so  It  was  time  to  go. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  could  no  longer  get  in- 
surance? 

Mr.  A-B.  I  couldn't  get  Insurance,  couldn't 
get  burglar  Insurance,  so  we  had  to  leave. 

Senator  Byrd.  Were  you  ever  held  up  dur- 
ing that  time? 

Mr.  A-B.  No,  sir.  It  so  happens  I  have  a 
big  volume  of  business,  we  have  a  good 
business,  we  do  a  good  Job,  so  I  didn't  have 
to  be  there  and  we  went  out  In  the  suburbs 
In  a  shopping  center  and  we  have  a  nice 
place  now  where  It  is  a  pleasure  to  go  into. 
•  •  •  »  « 

Senator  Byrd.  What  happened  to  the  loca- 
tion where  you  were  In  the  city? 

Mr.  A-B.  It  is  empty.  No  one  has  moved  in. 

I  stopped  back  In  that  neighborhood,  and 
that  whole  neighborhood  has  been  burned 
down  or  looted  since  then. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  do  you  consider  to  be 
the  single  most  pressing  problem  confront- 
ing the  business  man  In  the  District  of 
Columbia? 

Mr.  A-B.  Well,  practically  everybody  is 
scared  to  death.  Everybody  In  my  neighbor- 
hood has  guns.  I  was  in  the  Service.  That  Is 
the  only  time  I  ever  shot  a  gun.  I  never 
thought  in  my  life  I  would  want  a  gun  and 
since  all  that  rioting  and  looting  I  told  my 
wife  I  never  dreamed  I  wanted  a  gun  but 
maybe  I  will  need  it. 

Before  anybody  is  going  to  get  me,  I  am 
going  to  get  somebody.  Not  that  It  gives  you 
any  satisfaction  but  everybody  is  scared  to 
death  and  the  best  thing  they  could  do  is 
bring  the  troops  into  the  city  and  get  these 
hoodlums  off  the  street. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  one  thing.  I  don't  know 
whether  this  should  be  on  the  record.  I  know 
if  I  did  the  things  that  certain  citizens  have 
done  I  would  have  been  put  away  a  long 
time  ago.  If  I  got  on  TV  and  got  a  gun  and 
said.  "Let's  start  shooting  up  the  city"  I 
would  have  been  put  away. 

Why  do  these  people  who  can  get  away, 
why  they  haven't  been  put  away  I  would 
like  to  ask  you.  I  know  you  are  not  here  to 
answer  questions. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  do  you  mean  when 
you  refer  to  people  who  are  on  TV  and  who 
have  a  gun  on  TV? 

Mr.  A-B.  Well,  I  have  viewed  Stokely  Car- 
michael  with  a  gun  In  his  hand  "Get  whltey, 
shoot  whltey,  go  home  and  get  your  g^ns, 
burn,  baby,  burn." 

Senator  Byrd.  Did  you  receive  any  threats? 

Mr.  A-B.  No,  sir.  But  since  we  have  moved 
we  have  had  calls. 

One  call  was.  Is  .  .  .  associated  with 
your  company?  Another  call  was  asking  if 
we  were  colored  or  white.  We  do  advertise 
on  WOL,  which  has  a  large  colored  listening 
audience. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  was  behind  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  you  were  colored 
or  white? 

Mr.  A-B.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  t»ld  them 
we  hire  Americans,  we  don't  Judge  people  by 
their  color.  If  you  want  to  see  what  we  are, 
come  on  out  and  bring  some  money  and 
maybe  we  can  sell  you  something. 


Senator  Byrd.  Mr.  B.  at  the  time  you  left 
your  business — you  were  In  the  general 
vicinity — Is  It  your  personal  Impression  that 
if  there  had  been  a  police  presence  there  your 
store  would  have  been  looted? 

Mr.  B.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  police 
had  been  simply  guarding  the  comer  the  way 
the  National  Guard  troops  were  'the  next 
day,  they  wouldn't  have  looted  because  the 
looting  was  done  by  kids  between  the  ages  of 

14  and  le. 

I  am  not  about  to  blame  the  police  depart- 
ment because  I  don't  think  they  are  ade- 
quately staffed. 

However,  I  have  been  working  with  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Reserve  Corps  and  to  me 
this  is  a  simple  thing.  I  have  suggested  it  on 
the  Hill  before.  They  have,  I  think,  about 
1000  members.  This  thing  is  not  new,  it  is 
years  old.  There  has  been  a  bill  up  here  for 

15  years,  I  guess,  trying  to  get  them  uni- 
forms. These  people  work  without  pay.  They 
are  dedicated  men  of  every  walk  of  life.  They 
live  in  the  community.  Tliey  are  all  colors. 
Now,  these  people  have  served  during  the 
Martin  Luther  King  Freedom  March,  the 
Kennedy  Assassination,  they  take  children 
to  the  ball  games.  They  are  men  who  are  Just 
dedicated.  They  have  no  uniforms. 

I  went  out  and  talked  to  the  business  men 
and  our  association  got  them  25  uniforms. 
These  people  are  dedicated  men.  If  you  give 
them  a  uniform  it  gives  them  a  tremendous 
pride. 

Now.  I  recommended  that  if  they  had  any 
kind  of  support  this  could  be  expanded 
around  this  city  and  I  am  sure,  being  very 
conservative,  they  could  have  10,000  of  these 
people. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question 
which  relates  to  something  you  said  earlier. 
You  made  reference  to  your  having  gone 
down  to  tlie  police  precinct  at  the  time  the 
rioting  was  getting  started.  I  believe  you  in- 
dicated that  you  were  told  that  they  were 
awaiting  orders. 

Mr.  B.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  was  meant  by  that? 

Mr.  B.  Well,  I  think  they  were  awaiting 
orders,  simply  what  they  said,  it  was  inde- 
cision. This  wasn't  anything  that  was  a  big 
surprise.  They  knew  there  was  potential 
trouble  here.  We  all  hoped  It  wouldn't  hap- 
pen but  we  knew  it  might  happen,  whether 
it  be  April,  May,  June  or  July,  and  I  think 
they  should  have  been  prepared  for  every 
eventuality,  not  looking  for  orders  after  peo- 
ple had  been  put  out  of  business. 

Senator  Btro.  Ordinarily,  if  you  would  go 
down  to  the  precinct  and  say  someone  was 
up  at  your  store  or  neighboring  store  loot- 
ing, they  would  send  out  a  policeman,  would 
they? 

Mr.  B.  I  would  assume  they  would. 

Senator  Btrd.  Why  do  you  think  they 
didn't  do  that  in  this  instance? 

Mr.  B.  I  have  no  idea.  From  what  they 
told  me  and  what  the  policemen  had  told  me 
later,  evidently  the  orders  were  to  show  re- 
straint. I  know  policemen  have  told  me  per- 
sonally they  would  have  liked  to  have  done 
otherwise.  Whether  they  are  saying  that  I 
don't  know.  _ 

Senator  Btrd.  Was  this  a  precinct  captain? 

Mr.  B.  No.  I  went  to  see  the  captain.  That 
was  my  purpose  in  going  there.  I  have  known 
captains  there  for  years.  One  of  the  first  cap- 
tains that  I  worked  with  was  Captain  Davis, 
the  first  Negro  Captain,  the  first  Negro  ever 
made  Captain  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  incidentally  a  fine  police  officer. 

Senator  Btrd.  In  this  Instance,  was  the  man 
with  whom  you  talked  a  man  in  authority  at 
the  precinct? 

Mr.  B.  He  was  a  police  officer.  I  went  in  to 
ask  for  the  captain  and  he  said  the  captain 
wasn't  there.  There  must  have  been  10  or  15 
policemen  standing  around  there  and  either 
on  the  typewriter  or  telephone. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  did  you  say  when  you 
went  there? 


Mr.  B.  I  said  I  wonder  If  you  are  aware  of 
what  Is  going  on  over  there  and  there  were 
no  police  at  all  and  I  mean  they  were,  there 
was  Just  Indiscriminate  taking.  They  were 
walking  up  the  street  and  maybe  two  blocks 
away  there  was  a  police  officer  directing  traf- 
fic and  it  looked  like  they  would  deliberately 
go  by  him. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  did  they  say  In  the 
precinct  station? 

Mr.  B.  They  said  that  they  were  awaiting 
orders. 

Senator  Byrd.  They  Indicated  they  knew 
what  was  soing  on,  did  they? 

Mr.  B.  Yes,  they  knew  what  was  going  on. 

Senator  Btrd.  And  did  they  say  we  will 
come  up  shortly  or  we  can't  come  up  now? 

Mr.  B,  No,  they  did  not.  They  said  they 
were  awaiting  orders.  They  mentioned  my 
name  and  addressed  me  and  said  we  are 
awaiting  orders. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  did  you  say? 

Mr.  B.  My  first  reaction  was,  this  Is  a  sad 
situation.  I  said  to  my  brother  here  that  the 
police  are  awaiting  for  orders.  I  don't  know 
what  kind  of  country  we  are  living  in.  What 
are  we  supposed  to  expect  from  the  law  en- 
forcement officers? 

Senator  Byrd.  How  long  was  It  after  that 
until  the  policemen  arrived  on  the  scene? 

Mr.  B.  The  only  policemen  that  arrived  on 
the  scene  were  policemen  who  were  directing 
traffic  on  the  various  corners. 

I  will  be  honest  with  you  that  It  got  so 
out  of  hand  I  don't  know  what  the  police 
could  have  done. 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  you  have  said  that  tf- 
there  had  been  policemen  on  the  corners  to 
begin  with  It  wouldn't  have  happened. 

Mr.  B.  I  strongly  believe  that  what  we  need 
In  this  mechanized  age  Is  policemen  patrol- 
ling the  beat.  There  used  to  be  a  time  when 
a  policeman  would  patrol  the  beat  and  he 
would  come  in  and  note  the  people  In  the 
community  and  sit  down  and  chat  with  the 
business  man.  You  used  to  ride  downtown 
at  night  and  see  a  policeman  put  a  flashlight 
in  somebody's  door.  You  don't  see  that  any 
longer.  I  think  people  get  a  sense  of  security 
when  they  see  a  policeman  on  the  street. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  feel  that  If  there  had 
been  policemen  on  the  street  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disorder  it  wouldn't  have  gotten 
out  of  hand? 

Mr.  B.  In  my  opinion,  no,  it  wouldn't  have. 
Because  I  think  these  were  kids  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  16. 

Senator  Byrd.  But  how  long  was  it  after 
you  went  to  the  police  station  until  the 
policemen  came  up  there  and  tried  to  restore 
order? 

Mr.  B.  Well,  I  don't  know.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  It  was  maybe  3  o'clock  in  the  alternoon 
until  there  was  any  Indication  of  anybody 
trying  to  restore  order. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  time  did  you  go  to  the 
police  station? 

Mr.  B.  We  went  to  the  police  station  about 
1:30. 

Senator  Byrd.  Mr.  A-B,  you  Indicated  you 
wanted  to  say  something. 

Mr.  A-B.  I  wanted  to  say  I  was  at  home 
when  this  was  going  on,  listening  to  the 
radio,  and  they  said  It  broke  out  In  the  1100 
block  of  Seventh  Street.  I  was  concerned 
about  my  brother  and  I  called  the  emer- 
gency number  444-1111,  and  they  told  me 
that  every  available  policeman  was  In  the 
1100  block  of  Seventh  Street. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  time  was  that? 

Mr.  A-B.  It  was  about  12:30  when  It  came 
over  WAVA.  the  all  news  station. 

Mr.  B.  Every  available  policeman  can  mean 
anything. 

Senator  Byrd.  Did  you  want  to  say  any- 
thing? This  Is  Mr.  A-C. 

Mr.  A-C.  As  far  as  the  amount  of  police 
that  were  there,  there  were  two  detectives 
In  plain  clothes.  They  were  double  parked. 
They  were  watching  what  was  going  on  and 
they  said  you  can't  stay  here.  So  we  said  we 
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are  watching  our  place  In  the  nest  block. 
They  said  there  la  no  point  In  staying  around 
here.  I  said  can't  you  do  anything  about  It 
and  they  said  no.  There  may  have  been  two 
to  three  thousand  people  looting  versus  two 
or  three  policemen  and  the  detective  said 
we  were  told  that  If  we  are  outnumbered 
and  we  can't  handle  It  that  there  Is  nothing 
that  we  can  do — which  was  true. 

Senator  Btko.  You  don't  disagree  with 
that? 

Mr  A-C.  There  was  no  way  In  the  world. 
Tou  would  have  had  to  have  had  at  least 
100  of  the  National  Ouard  or  mlUtla  or  some- 
body to  cope  with  this  In  such  a  manner, 
but  If  they  were  there  before  they  started, 
I  don't  think  that  two  policemen  could  have 
done  It.  It  would  require  quite  a  few. 

Senator  Btbo.  Did  you  see  any  adults  par- 
ticipating In  the  looting? 

Mr  A-C.  It  started  with  the  school  chil- 
dren and  then*  when  they  saw  how  easy  It 
was.  then  the  women  and  girls  and  the 
adults  came  But  It  started  with  the  break- 
ing of  the  windows.  It  was  done  by  the  teen- 
age crowd,  the  young  kids.  We  saw  kids 
8    or    9    years    old    stealing    our    televisions. 

Senator  Btui.  Mr  B.  I  hold  In  my  hand 
here  a  newspaper  story  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  Saturday.  April  20.  1968.  which 
carries  the  following  headline: 

"Betty  Purness  Views  Burning.  Looting, 
as  Selective  Vengeance." 

What   Is   your   reaction    to   that  story? 

Mr.  B  Well,  I  couldn't  agree  more  about 
the  selectivity,  but  It  was  simply  this,  and 
I  would  like  to  prove  this  to  Miss  Purness, 
President  Johnson,  and  the  heads  of  all  Sen- 
ate Committees.  I  had  an  appointment  with 
Miss  Pumess  and  I  pointed  out  to  her  that 
I  can  tell  you  about  the  history  of  every  one 
of  the  companies  that  was  looted  and  burned 
In  my  association,  and  I  represented  100 
businesses. 

As  far  as  the  selectivity  la  concerned,  they 
selected  the  Items  that  they  wanted.  If  the 
so-called  soul  brothers  had  what  they 
wanted,  they  selected  those  Items,  too. 

The  newspapers  who  wrote  about  the  soul 
brothers  who  weren't  touched  might  have 
been  barber  shopa  or  types  of  businesses 
which  didn't  have  merchanldse  that  they 
wanted. 

Senator  Brmo  It  has  been  said  that  the 
so-called  high  credit  businesses  were  not  hit 
In  the  recent  riot? 

Why  do  you  think  this  was? 

Mr.  B  I  don't  know  But  it  disturbs  me 
simply  because  I  like  to  read  the  papers  and 
I  like  to  get  all  opinions.  I  think  the  public 
has  no  other  Information,  other  than  what 
they  can  read  in  the  paper  and  I  think  they 
give  the  Impression  that  maybe  the  burnings 
were  the  result  of  high-credit  practices.  Miss 
Purness  said  that  they  went  out  and  burned 
the  records.  Well,  the  only  records  I  know 
that  they  burned  from  the  people  I  know 
were  accounts  payable,  because  there  were 
no  credit  stores  burned. 

Senator  Btso.  Do  you  know  of  any  so- 
called  high-credit  business  that  was  burned 
In  the  recent  Washington  riots? 

Mr.  B.  I  do  know  that  the  PTC  has  on 
the  record  a  couple  of  companies  that  have 
been  Investigated  for  some  time  and  they 
have  been  written  up  in  the  newspapers.  I 
agree  they  are  unscrupulous.  They  weren't 
touched,  and  I  don't  know  why.  But  they 
weren't  touched. 

I  might  add  that  I  asked  Miss  Purness  and 
her  staff  If  they  could  name  one  credit  store 
that  was  touched,  and  they  couldn't  name 
one. 

Senator  Btko.  This  article  says  that  Betty 
Furnese,  President  Johnson's  advisor  on  con- 
sumer affairs,  said  yesterday  she  believed 
Negroes  have  "selectively"  burned  and  looted 
ghetto  stores  they  felt  have  victimized  them 

Do  you  believe  that  that  is  factual? 

Mr.  B.  No,  I  believe  that  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  fact.  And  when  I  pointed 


out  to  Betty  Purness,  I  think  that  Betty  Pur- 
ness got  an  education.  I  told  her  that  her 
education  probably  Is  bette;-  than  mine  but  I 
live  In  this  and  there  la  nobody  more  quail- 
fled  than  I  to  tell  her  about  these  people.  I 
think  when  she  saw  I  knew  what  I  was  talk- 
ing about  she  said,  I  write  nationally  and  I 
offered  to  pay  her  expenses  and  her  staff's 
expenses.  I  have  never  been  to  Watts,  but  I 
think  I  can  prove  and  It  Is  important  In  the 
national  Interest  to  prove,  that  the  same  pat- 
tern followed  In  Watu  and  Newark  and  any 
other  area. 

Senator  Btro.  When  you  asked  Miss  Pur- 
neas  or  those  associated  with  her  to  name  a 
single  so-called  high-credit  store  that  was 
stricken  or  victimized  in  the  recent  riots,  she 
replied  In  the  negative? 

Mr.  B.  They  replied  In  the  negative.  They 
were  amazed  but  they  could  not  name  one. 

Senator  Btrd  Mr  C.  what  do  you  consider 
to  be  the  single  most  pressing  problem  con- 
fronting the  business  man  in  the  District  of 
Columbia? 

Mr  C  Mentally  to  be  able  to  go  back  to 
work.  I  classify  that  as  No.  1.  and  It  has  a 
very  close  No  2.  I  And  If  I  had  to  go  to 
work  now.  mentally  I  Just  can't  do  It.  I 
am  not  up  to  It. 

Senator  Byro.  Would  you  explain  what  you 
mean  by  what  you   have  Just  said? 

Mr.  C  Well,  since  this  thing  happened, 
I  will  give  you  a  little  background  of  my  fmr- 
tlcular  case,  since  this  happened  actually  the 
night  of  April  4th 

Our  building  was  not  burned  to  the  ground 
but  we  were  looted  completely  out.  And  I 
have  been  going  down  almost  every  day  with 
some  help  cleaning  up  and  also  airing  out  the 
gas  that  was  thrown  Into  the  building. 

It  doesn't  seem  possible  that  I  have  been 
broken  Into  eight  times  since  that  Friday, 
the  5th  when  most  of  the  damage  was  done. 
ESght  times  I  have  been  broken  into  and 
each  time  I  have  hired  a  carpenter  and  put 
In  four  by  fours  and  secured  It  back  as  well 
as  you  can  and  when  we  get  there  In  the 
morning,  we  will  get  called  by  the  police  and, 
we  And  a  pipe  that  big  around,  eight  or  ten 
feet  long,  that  they  used  as  a  driving  ram. 
And  what  happens  to  me  while  I  am  there 
is  absolutely  unbelievable  I  will  give  you  a 
few  examples  I  don't  know  how  nasty  you 
want  this  language  to  be. 

Say  anything  you  want. 

Mr.  C.  I  don't  particularly  want  to  say  It 
but  I  win  mention  It  once  because  I  don't 
want  to  make  It  any  easier. 

I  was  standing  at  the  back  door  one  day. 
for  Instance,  with  two  of  my  help  and  there 
were  big  fans  drawing  out  the  gas  and  one 
of  these  fellows,  a  tall  fellow,  his  eyes  looked 
beady  or  something,  and  he  says,  "Is  this 
your  place?" 

And  I  said.  "Yes.  sir  " 

He  said.  "How  'bout  giving  me  a  drink?" 

I  said.  "We  don't  have  a  thing.  We  don't 
have  a  bottle  In  the  place." 

He  said.  "Are  you  going  to  give  me  a  drink?" 

He  says,    "You .  I  will  be  down 

tonight  and  burn  this  place  to  the  ground." 

This  Is  one  expression  that  Is  with  almost 
everything  and  I  will  not  repeat  it  any  more. 
But  this  kind  of  remark  has  happened  to 
me  easily  10  or  12  times. 

Senator  Btrd.  Since  the  riot? 

Mr  C.  Since  the  riot.  In  all  fairness,  I  have 
not  had  a  customer  make  a  remark  to  me, 
that  is  known  to  me.  These  are  all  strangers 
from  somewhere.  They  are  not  my  regular 
customers. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  don't  want  you  to  Identify 
your  location  or  your  type  of  business  or 
yourself   personally   on   the   record   here 

Without  doing  that,  would  you  state  for 
the  record  how  long  you  have  been  In  busi- 
ness, your  experience  as  a  business  man 
In  thlB  city  over  the  years,  whether  or  not 
the  city  has  changed  In  the  pact  one  year, 
two  years,  three  years,  four  years,  and  If  so, 
to  what  do  you  attrlbu/e  the  change.  Then 


tell  us  about  the  riot,  how  It  started,  how  it 
affected  you,  and  what  has  happened  to  you 
since  then. 

Mr.  C.  I  have  been  In  business  for  myself, 
and  a  brother  In  this  location  since  1949. 

When  I  bought  the  buslneee  we  had  a 
mixed  clientele  of  Caucasians  and  colored 
which  has  dwindled  to  where  It  la  now  99 
percent  colored. 

I  think  we  have  a  flne  reputation.  We  sell 
our  merchandise  at  a  little  less  than  our 
competitors  In  the  neighborhood.  We  do  a 
larger  volume.  We  do  some  advertising,  where 
they  don't,  and  knowingly  we  have  not 
created  any  enemies. 

However,  in  the  past  three  to  four  yean 
there  Is  an  element  of  clientele  moving  up 
In  our  direction  that  Is  getting  bad,  we  are 
getting  bad  language,  we  are  getting  minor 
threats,  we  have  had  to  throw  many  people 
out  or  escort  them  out.  I  am  awfully  sorry 
to  say  for  two  years  we  have  been  working 
with  guns  in  our  pockets,  even  to  the  point 
of  going  home  with  them  and  coming  to 
work  with  them,  knowing  that  we  are  not 
supposed  to.  Because  of  the  location  you 
have  to  walk  back  Into  the  alley  to  get  In  your 
car  to  go  home,  which  Is  very  bad,  even 
though  It  Is  well  lit. 

I  have  worked  with  guns  In  my  pocket  and 
three  or  four  of  my  clerks  work  with  guns  in 
their  pockets. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  don't  have  to  get  a 
permit  to  have  a  gun  In  your  place  of  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  C.  No.  we  have  It  registered  where  It 
was  purchased  since  the  riot.  I  might  add 
that  we  have  14  employees,  counting  our- 
selves, of  which  8  are  colored  and  4  are  Cau- 
casian. 

Senator  Byrd.  Eight  are  colored? 

Mr  C  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  And  four  Caucasians  and 
yourself? 

Mr.  C.  This  includes  ourselves  because  wr 
are  a  corporation  and  we  count  ourselves  as 
an  employee. 

Senator  Byrd.  But  you  count  yourself  as 
two? 

Mr.  C.  Two  of  the  four  white. 

Senator  Byrd.  That  leaves  two.  Did  you 
say  there  were  14  employees? 

Mr.  C.  One  is  a  parttlme  bookkeeper.  He 
Is  still  an  employee.  He  doesn't  wait  on 
trade.  We  have  a  parttlme  man. 

Senator  Byrd.  Are  they  white  or  colored? 

Mr.  C.  Both  are  white. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  have  eight  colored  and 
six  white? 

Mr.  C.  Yes.  Since  this  thing  happened— I 
have  called  It  a  thing — Thursday  night,  April 
4.  I  received  a  call  from  the  police  that  my 
window  had  been  broken.  I  got  one  of  my 
colored  clerks  and  we  went  down  there  and 
there  were  quite  a  few  of  them  hanging 
around.  I  left  my  colored  boy  In  the  store 
with  the  gun  with  Instructions  not  to  shoot 
anybody  but  it  you  have  to  shoot  over  their 
head. 

Thursday  night  he  called  me  on  the  phone 
every  10  or  12  or  16  minutes  at  home  and 
said  there  are  15  or  20  out  here.  I  said  don't 
shoot  any  of  them.  He  would  shoot  over  their 
head  through  the  window  and  they  did  not 
get  In  Thursday  night  except  for  breaking 
of  the  window. 

On  Friday  morning  we  all  went  to  work 
as  usual.  I  ordered  glass  for  the  window. 
About  11:30  It  became  Impossible,  they  were 
coming  In  20  and  30  at  a  time. 

Senator  Byrd.  When  was  this? 

Mr.  C.  Friday  morning.  April  the  5th.  At 
11:30  In  the  morning  we  left.  We  locked  up 
and  left  two  colored  clerks  In  the  store  armed 
with  Instructions  to  do  what  you  can,  not 
to  get  hurt. 

They  managed  to  keep  them  out  until 
about  a  quarter  after  three,  when  they  came 
through  the  windows  and  threatened  their 
lives,  and  they  left. 

I  didn't  go  down  for  three  days,  but  when 
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I  did  go  down  the  inventory  was  gone.  The 
selling  area  of  the  business  was  on  tire,  had 
been  put  out,  and  from  that  day  until  two 
days  ago  we  have  had  constant  breaking 
through  the  back.  Of  course,  the  front  is  all 
boarded  up  and  sealed. 

Tliree  days  ago  we  had  a  most  unusual 
thing.  We  went  to  the  stores  that  are  burned 
to  the  ground  and  we  took  off  Iron  grates, 
gratings,  and  put  them  against  our  back 
doors  and  windows,  two  or  three  deep,  and 
then  four  by  fours  unuerneath.  And  we  still 
see  where  they  are  banging  on  it  but  It  has 
been  two  nights  they  have  not  gotten  in. 
There  wasn't  anything  for  them  to  get  after 
this  Friday,  everything  was  gone. 

The  registers  were  broken,  the  adding  ma- 
chines were  gone,  the  typewriter  was  gone, 
the  money  was  gone,  everything  was  gone. 
There  wasn't  anything  for  them  to  get  ex- 
cept there  was  maybe  12  or  15  cases  of  wine 
on  the  shelf  still  sitting  there  that  hadn't 
been  broken 

I  would  like  to  mention  an  Incident  not 
like  the  one  I  mentioned  like  the  fellow 
threatening  to  burn  It  down,  because  this 
has  happened  eight  or  ten  times,  usually 
when  there  are  three  or  four  together.  Very 
seldom  when  there  is  one. 

Last  Friday — I  am  sure  it  was  Friday — I  am 
standing  in  front  of  the  business  and  two 
fellows  tried  to  walk  in.  The  doors  were  still 
open.  I  said.  "Don't  go  In,  fellows,  it  Is  dan- 
gerous, it  could  fall  on  you." 

They  said.  "Well,  you  have  the  door  open." 

I  said,  "Yes,  we  are  trying  to  get  the  gas 
out  of  there  but  we  are  not  open  to  the 
public." 

One  of  them  reached  In  his  pocket  as  if 
to  get  a  knife  or  something  and  used  that 
expression  again,  and  said  "Don't  call  me 
no  so-and-so  public.  I  am  a  United  States 
citizen." 

I  said,  "I  didn't  call  you  anything,  fellow,  I 
said  we  are  not  open,  we  are  not  selling 
anything  to  the  people."  He  apparently  didn't 
understand  what  I  said  when  I  said  not 
open  to  the  public.  He  thought  I  had  cursed 
him  or  Insulted  him  and  when  he  went  in 
to  get  his  knife  I  assume  my  hand  went  In 
my  pocket  where  I  was  still  carrying  the 
pistol  and  reluctantly  they  did  walk  up  the 
street. 

Now,  I  am  never  down  there  alone.  I  have 
my  help  down  there  because  I  am  still  pay- 
ing most  of  them  and  they  show  up  every 
day  for  a  few  hours.  But  I  don't  think  there 
Is  a  day  gone  by  where  if  I  spend  any  time 
at  all  some  remark  of  this  kind  is  made  to 
me  every  time. 

Senator  Btro.  Are  these  colored  people  who 
talk  like  this  to  you? 

Mr.  C.  Yes,  all  colored.  And  I  might  add 
all  my  help  Is  coming  down  every  day  are 
all  colored. 

Senator  Btrd.  These  names  that  you  are 
called,   they  are   by   Negroes   In  the  area? 

Mr.  C.  Negroes,  usually  in  groups,  two, 
three,  or  four. 

.Senator  Btrd.  Are  these  adults  or  Juveniles? 

Mr.  C.  I  would  say  in  their  208 

Senator  Btrd  Have  you  been  open  for 
business  at  any  time  since  the  riot? 

Mr.  C.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  are  still  not  open  for 
business? 

Mr.  C.  No;  and  I  have  no  idea  how  to  open, 
either. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  think  you  are  going 
to  reopen? 

Mr.  C.  Like  I  say,  my  first  problem  is  I 
don't  know  If  I  can  reopen  mentally  there 
or  not,   in   that   particular   neighborhood. 

No.  2,  I  am  taking  such  a  financial  beating 
that  unless  I  get  assistance  from  somebody, 
I  won't  be  able  to  open. 

No.  3,  I  don't  know  if  I  am  going  to  be  able 
to  be  reinsured  and  I  certainly  don't  feel 
like  I  am  going  to  have  the  protection  I  need 
to  stay  open. 

I  am  not  a  gambler,  I  don't  gamble,  but  I 
wouldn't  be  afraid  to  gamble  If  I  put  windows 


in  my  store  tomorrow,  anybody  can  name 
the  odds  they  will  be  broken  tomorrow  night. 
And  I  don't  think  they  are  picking  on  me. 

Senator  B'yrd.  Do  you  own  the  building? 

Mr.  C.  Except  for  the  trust  I  have  on  It, 
It  Is  my  building. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  long  have  you  been  in 
business  at  that  location? 

Mr.  C.  Since  1954,  when  I  moved  a  tew 
doors  down. 

Senator  Byrd.  Were  you  ever  held  up  or 
robbed? 

Mr.  C  Never  been  held  up,  never  been 
robbed.  I  have  had  minor  robberies  like  a 
delivery  boy  taking  an  order  is  held  up  on 
the  street.  But  we  have  never  been  held  up  In 
the  store.  We  have  always  had  quite  a  few 
clerks  there  and  we  do  a  tremendous  volume 
for  p  small  little  place. 

Senator  Btrd.  So  your  real  trouble  along 
this  line  began  with  the  riot? 

Mr.  C.  Yes.  The  real  trouble  actually  began 
after  the  riot  and  not  before.  I  haven't  had 
three  or  four  windows  broken  since  I  have 
been  there. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  had  people  come 
In  your  store  prior  to  the  riot  and  threaten 
you? 

Mr.  C.  We  have  had  people  that  have  come 
In  disorderly  that  we  escorted  out.  They  call 
us  a  few  names  and  they  come  back  two  or 
three  hours  and  they  don't  remember  because 
they  were  drunk  or  they  apologize  and  the 
next  day  everything  Is  like  It  was  before. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  were  burnea  out  and 
looted? 

Mr.  C.  Well,  I  wouldn't  go  that  far,  looted 
completely,  but  burned  out   in   the  selling 
as^a.  My  warehouse  did  not  get  burned. 
^,^ Senator  Btrd.  What  was  your  total  loss  as 
a  result  of  the  riot? 

Mr.  C.  We  haven't  figured  It  out  yet  but  I 
can  give  you  a  rough  idea. 

At  the  end  of  February  we  had  a  $104,000 
inventory.  I  would  say  that  the  Inventory  was 
closer  to  $90,000  at  the  time  It  happened.  We 
haven't  established  It  with  the  accountant 
and  Insurance  company  yet.  On  my  loss  in- 
side we  are  now  getting  estimates,  it  Includes 
two  new  cash  registers  that  I  Just  bought  in 
October  for  $4,200,  and  I  think  I  got  in  the 
mall  yesterday  something  like  $1,400  to  re- 
pair the  two  cash  registers.  And  then  I  have 
adding  machines  gone  and  I  had  money,  the 
safe  was  wide  open.  I  have  two  bicycles  that 
are  delivery  bikes  that  are  gone  and  one 
delivery  truck  that  the  Insurance  company 
already  paid  me  $375  for,  a  truck  that  had 
12,000  miles  on  it,  and  now  I  find.  It  Is  my 
fault — on  the  Insurance  policy  if  the  damage 
Is  greater  than  the  blue  book  value  you  get 
the  blue  book  value.  I  don't  know  how  many 
people  are  aware  of  that.  It  Is  In  there.  I 
never  knew  It  until   now. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  Is  meant  by  the  blue 
book  value? 

Mr.  C.  Well,  every  automobile  has  a  blue 
book  value  on  what  your  car.  If  your  car  Is  a 
year  old  or  two  years  old.  whatever  It  Is.  Now. 
this  truck  which  I  have  Just  put  $90  worth 
of  tires  on  In  recent  months,  the  blue  book 
value  was  $375  and  the  repair  bill  on  it  would 
have  been  $800.  So  they  pay  you  the  blue 
book  and  this  Is  true  of  your  personal  car 
or  truck. 

Senator  Btrd.  Was  the  truck  stolen  or  was 
it  destroyed? 

Mr.  C.  It  was  destroyed.  They  Just  came 
through  the  top  of  it  and  pulled  the  wires 
out  and  broke  all  the  windows. 

Senator  Btrd.  So  what  do  you  think  your 
loss  amounted  to  as  of  that  weekend?  I  am 
not  counting  the  losses  that  have  accumu- 
lated since  then  as  a  result  of  your  paying 
your  employees,  not  being  able  to  stay  In 
business,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  C.  I  would  have  to  take  a  guess  be- 
tween fixtures  and  merchandise  and  the 
truck.  My  losses  are  going  to  be,  1  would 
say,  $125,000  to  $130,000. 

Senator  Byrd.  How  much  of  that  will  you 
recoup  from  insurance? 


Mr.  C.  That  again.  Senator,  would  be  a 
guess.  As  far  as  the  merchandise  Is  con- 
cerned. I  am  Insured  80-20.  To  use  a  round 
figure,  if  I  had  $100,000  Inventory  and  they 
paid  off  everything  I.  would  take  a  licking 
of  $20,000. 

On  my  fixtures.  I  only  had  $10,000  worth 
of  Insurance.  This  I  cannot  replace  for 
$10,000.  I  don't  know  whether  It  Is  going 
to  cost  me  $2,000.  $4,000,  $5,000,  I  don't 
know,  because  I  don't  have  all  the  estimates 

m. 

I  have  to  put  in  a  new  floor,  the  building 
has  to  be  painted,  there  Is  smoke  all  over, 
the  shelving  Is  burnt,  and  the  registers.  like 
I  mentioned,  little  items  like  these,  the  hand 
truck  that  you  cart  stuff  In.  These  sell  for 
$48  and  there  are  three  of  them  gone.  I  had 
four  and  I  have  one  left. 

Senator  Byrd.  Did  you  have  rental  apart- 
ments over  your  store? 

Mr,  C.  No.  sir.  And  I  am  now  in  the  po- 
sition, Senator,  where  next  to  my  building 
Is  an  18-foot  parking  lot  which  belongs  to 
me.  not  paid  for  but  it  belongs  to  me  Next 
to  that  Is  a  three-story  building  that  was 
completely  gutted.  I  have  been  Informed  in 
writing  tliat  I  would  not  be  able  to  rebuild 
my  store  until  the  danger  of  that  wall  fall- 
ing my  way.  until  that  building  was  de- 
molished. I  have  been  in  touch  with  Mr. 
Dugas'  office  and  they  are  doing  the  best 
they  can.  There  is  no  question  they  have  a 
lot  of  work  to  do. 

I  am  not  in  a  hurry  for  them  to  tear  it 
down  because  I  couldn't  physically  and  men- 
tally go  down  there  and  open  the  store  any- 
how. If  time  doesn't  heal.  I  must  walk  out 
of  there  broke  and  try  something  else. 

Senator  Byrd  How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  C.  Fifty-five. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  yo;*  have  a  family'' 

Mr.  C.  I  have  a  wife  ^d  two  children  and 
two  grandchildren.  One  child  is  a  student 
and  one  Is  married. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  experienced  any 
special  problem  in  obtaining  adequate  in- 
surance within  the  past  year  or  so? 

Mr.  C.  I  never  have  In  my  life. 

Senator  Byrd.  Now.  what  do  you  think  will 
be  the  situation  If  you  are  able  to  open  up 
again? 

Win  you  have  any  problem  with  regard  to 
Insurance? 

Mr.  C.  No  question  about  It.  I  can  tell 
you  with  friends  of  mine  what  hapF>ened 
to  them  that  have  reopened.  One  fellow  has 
a  very  large  store  and  was  carrying  $125,000 
worth  of  stock  and  insurance.  They  looted 
him  somewhat  but  not  completely. 

He  reopened  and  they  immediately  gave 
him  five  days'  notice  and  cut  it  from  $125,000 
to  $75,000,  which  affects  his  Inventory  on 
the  volume  of  business  that  he  is  doing. 

I  have  another  friend  that  I  was  with  this 
afternoon,  his  business  is  completely  demol- 
ished and  all  of  his  Insurances  have  been 
cancelled. 

Senator  Btrd.   Has   yours   been  cancelled? 

Mr.  C.  No.  We  haven't  settled  on  anything 
yet  and  my  Insurance  man  says  he  has  no 
Indication  of  cancelling.  In  other  words,  they 
have  not  told  him  they  are  going  to  cancel. 

Senator  Byrd.  When  they  settle  you  might 
get  word  they  are  cancelling? 

Mr.  C.  If  I  don't.  I  will  be  the  first  one  that 
either  cancelled  or  set  a  high  premium  with 
Lloyd's  of  London  or  dropped  it  down  to  a 
point  where  you  can't  operate  the  way  you 
have  been  operating. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  understand  you  are  con- 
tinuing to  pay  your  employees? 

Mr.  C.  I  have  continued  to  i>ay  every  one 
except  one,  and  as  of  this  Friday  I  am  going 
to  discontinue  paying  three  others.  I  will 
continue  to  pay  for  a  while  three  more  em- 
ployees and  that  will  be  six  altogether,  count- 
ing us.  that  will  continue  to  get  after  this 
Friday. 

I  have  been  Informed  by  my  Insurance  ad- 
Justor  that  you  can't  draw  money  on  business 
interruption  until  you  settle,  and  I  have  been 
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paying  out  this  money  and.  frankly,  I  might 
b«  able  to  last  another  month,  Just  about  a 
month.  After  that  I  am  going  down  on  the 
unemployment,  I  think. 

Senator  Byrd.  Why  do  you  continue  to  pay 
these  employees? 

lilr.  C.  It  Is  a  good  question.  I  don't  have  a 
new  employee  on  my  stall.  These  fellows  have 
been  with  me  so  long.  I  had  one  fellow  who 
has  been  with  me  ever  since  I  have  been  In 
business.  He  Is  not  worth  two  cents  a  month 
but  I  don't  have  the  nerve  to  Are  him.  I  have 
told  him  this  week  to  go  down  to  the  unem- 
ployment, that  this  Friday  would  be  his  last 
check. 

Senator  Byho.  As  of  thU  coming  Friday, 
how  many  will  have  lo«t  their  employment 
with  you? 

Mr.  C.  All  but  six. 

Senator  Bvrd.  Out  of  fourteen? 

Mr.  C.  Fourteen. 

Senator  Bybd.  The  fourteen  Includes  your- 
self? 

Mr.  C.  Yes.  Out  of  12.  you  might  say. 

Senator  Btso.  So  six  out  of  twelve? 

Itr.  C.  Actually  we  will  have  six.  Including 
my  brother  and  myself.  Since  we  are  a  cor- 
poration we  are  on  a  salary  also. 

Senator  Byrd.  So  eight  out  of  the  fourteen 
will  have  lost  their  employment  by  Friday? 

Mr.  C    Yea. 

Sehator  Byrd.  Out  of  the  eight,  how  many 
are  iVegroes? 

Mr.  C.  All  of  them. 

Senator  Btrd    All  eight  Nerroee? 

Mr.  C.  After  this  Friday,  we  wlU  have  three 
white  and  three  Negroes  on  the  payroll. 

Like  I  say.  If  I  don't  got  somewheres 
within  the  next  month,  whether  I  like  it  or 
not  they  will  have  to  come  off  the  payroll. 

When  you  mentioned  losses,  no  matter 
what  they  pay  me  I  can't  pay  off  my  debts. 
I  don't  mean  to  be  crying  poverty  or  any- 
thing. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  mean  when  you  collect 
your  Insurance  you  won't  be  able  to  pay  off 
your  debts? 

Mr.  C.  I  won't  be  able  to  pay  off  all  my 
debts. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  will  still  be  In  debt  after 
collecting    your    Insurance? 

Mr.  C.  Yes.  We  have  a  good  law  where  we 
pay  our  bills  on  the  15th  of  the  month  fol- 
lowing the  purciiase.  Actually  this  is  a  better 
credit  regulation  than  It  sounds  on  paper 
because  what  I  purchase  say  In  the  month 
of  April  I  have  to  pay  by  the  15th  of  May 
ThU  allows  me  to  buy  the  first  16  days  of 
May  on  credit.  So  actually.  It  Is  60  days'  pur- 
chases. Is  what  It  amounts  to. 

Now.  if  I  stayed  In  business  I  would  have 
been  paid  off  in  this  case,  would  have  been 
on  April  the  15th,  I  would  have  paid  the 
March  bills  and  I  would  owe  the  April  bills. 

Under  the  present  setup  If  and  when  I  go 
back  I  will  have  to  pay  both  months'  bills, 
which  is  a  greater  amount  than  the  money  I 
would  have  received. 

Senator  Btrd.  So  a  good  bit  of  the  inven- 
tory you  had  In  your  store  was  not  paid  for? 

Mr.  C.  No.  because  of  the  two  months' 
buying  period. 

Senator  Byrd.  That  was  looted  and  you  owe 
the  bill? 

Mr.  C.  That  Is  right.  And  I  will  pay  the 
bin.  But  don't  pin  me  down  as  to  how,  yet. 

The  reason  I  say  I  am  not  pleading  pov- 
erty, I  do  have  a  lot  of  equity  in  the  build- 
ing. I  think  my  entire  Indebtednesa  In  the 
building  is  about  $1^.000.  That  Is  the  park- 
ing lot  and  the  buMBlng.  And  I  am  also  for- 
tunate that  at  the  present  time  I  am  not 
Indebted  to  a  bank.  This  Is  the  first  time 
since  1958. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  much  Is  the  building 
worth  ? 

Mr.  C.  The  cost  to  me  of  the  building  and 
parking  lot  was  $77,000. 

Senator  Byrd.  So  you  have  probably  $60,000 
equity  In  the  two? 

Mr.  C.  On  the  coat.  But  not  In  l)orrowlng 
value  because  the  parking  lot  Is  such  that  It 
can't  bring  too  much  borrowing  value. 


The  last  time  I  attempted  a  loan  on  It  was 
In  February,  and  I  think  the  American  Secu- 
rity Sc  Trust  offered  me  a  loan  of  $28,000  of 
which  I  owe  19.  I  did  not  take  the  loan. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  Is  the  value  of  the 
property  today? 

Mr.  C.  The  value  of  the  business  prior  to 
this  thing,  a  very  conservative  figure  would 
be  that  my  good  will  and  my  business  would 
have  brought  me  $125,000  without  too  much 
haggling. 

I  would  say  the  good  will  on  it  today  Is.  I 
don't  know  who  I  could  sell  It  to  for  any- 
thing. 

The  rental  on  the  two  pieces  of  property 
for  years  has  been  paying  $800  a  month  rent. 
It  Is  impossible  to  visualize  getting  out  and 
and  renting  this  building  and  receiving 
amount  close  to  that  type  of  rent. 

Senator  Btrd.  For  what  purposes  did  you 
rent  It? 

Mr.  C.  The  corporation.  I  rented  It  to  the 
corporation  which  runs  the  business. 

Now,  with  the  volume  of  business  that  we 
were  doing — and  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
we  were  doing  well  over  $1  million  a  year  of 
business  In  that  place — $800  a  month  Is  not 
-in  exorbitant  amount  of  rent.  But  to  rent 
the  store  for  some  other  purposes  with  no 
volume  of  business,  anything  over  $250  a 
month,   I   think,   would   be   Just   guessing. 

Senator  Btrd.  Was  there  much  destruction 
of  the  property? 

Mr.  C.  No  Not  unless  that  building  faUs  on 
It. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  did  not  get  burnt  out? 

Mr.  C.  No.  sir.  My  walls  are  good,  my  roof 
Is  good,  until  this  present  time.  I  do  not  feel 
It  Is  going  to  be  good  in  the  morning  when  I 
get  up.  When  I  go  down  there  I  am  glad  to  see 
it  standing.  I  do  not  have  adequate  Insur- 
ance on  my  building. 

Senator  Btbo.  Can  you  get  adequate  In- 
surance? 

Mr.  C.  No.  I  cannot  now  and  could  not 
before. 

Senator  Btrd.  Why  could  you  not  before? 

Mr.  C.  I  m.iy  not  be  100  per  cent  right  on 
this,  but  when  I  put  a  trust  on  the  building, 
which  was  $24,000.  and  I  had  a  $17,500  trust 
on  the  parking  lot  from  the  owner,  not  from 
the  lending  Institution,  the  Insurance  that 
the  first  trust  people  put  on  it  was  for  $24,- 
000.  I  then  asked  If  I  could  not  get  $50,000 
and  It  was  explained  why  I  could  not.  I  then 
suggested  that  they  give  me  replacement  In- 
surance, you  know,  to  leave  a  blanket  figure. 
Replacement  trust.  I  was  not  able  to  place 
that  policy. 

So  If  my  building  was  to  be  burned  to  the 
ground  now  I  could  not  rebuild  It  for  the 
$24,000  Insurance  that  I  have  on  It  which 
has  not  been  cancelled  as  yet. 

Senator  Btrd.  On  the  day  of  the  riot,  were 
there  any  police  In  the  area? 

Mr.  C.  Yes,  sir.  When  I  arrived  on  the  night 
of  the  4th  there  were  at  least  ten  or  12  police. 
police  that  I  know,  that  I  liked,  that  take 
me  to  the  bank  at  nighttime,  and  they  made 
some  arrests,  but  there  was  so  many  of  them 
that  I  Just  do  not  know  what  they  could 
have  done  about  It  at  all. 

The  same  thing  went  on  when  we  had  the 
troops.  They  were  there  but  some  of  the  fel- 
lows took  whiskey  and  put  it  on  my  delivery 
bike  because  they  were  trying  to  carry  too 
much  and  they  walked  up  the  street  with  the 
bike  with  the  whiskey  in  the  basket 

Senator  Byrd.  Were  the  troops  there  then? 

Mr.  C.  Yes.  sir.  I  do  not  say  they  were  In 
front  of  the  door  every  minute  of  the  day. 
but  I  am  Just  a  few  feet,  a  few  yards  off  the 
street  and  there  was  quite  a  few  there. 

Senator  Btrd.  When  did  the  actual  looting 
at  your  place  start? 

Mr.  C.  Friday  morning.  Well,  actually  early 
Friday  afternoon  before  they  got  In.  There 
was  no  looting  Thursday  night,  only  broken 
windows. 

Senator  Byrd.  On  Friday  morning  and 
Friday  noon  the  looting  began? 

Mr.  C.  Right. 


Senator  Byrd.  You  were  there  at  that 
time? 

"Mr.  C.  I  was  there  until  11:30  in  the 
morning.  We  left  at  1 1 :  30  and  left  two  boys 
In  the  store 

Senator  Byrd.  You  left  because  you  were 
afraid  to  stay? 

Mr.  C.  They  were  coming  In  In  bunches 
and  we  Just  ran  for  our  lives,  you  might  say. 

Senator  Byrd.  When  you  left  were  there 
any  policemen  In  or  around  the  store? 

Mr.  C.  Not  at  that  time. 

Senator  Byrd.  Did  you  try  to  get  any  po- 
licemen? 

Mr.  C.  Well,  they  were  coming  by  and  stop- 
ping. They  were  busy  and  I  would  ask  rnrh 
one  of  them  when  the  scout  would  come  by, 
If  you  get  a  chance,  please  stop  by.  They 
called  me  many  times  and  kept  me  lnforme<l 
what  was  going  on. 

I  used  to  call  them  and  say  can  they  come 
down  and  Bee  what  has  happened  and  they 
would  say  no. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  reasons  did  they  give 
you  for  not  supplying  assistance? 

Mr.  C.  Tliey  made  some  arrests  and  it 
seemed  to  me  they  Just  had  Instructions 
They  came  in  such  numbers  It  was  not 
physically  possible  to  arrest  all  of  them  I 
was  there  at  6:30  Friday  morning  and  they 
were  filling  up  the  cars  with  them  but  it  was 
not  a  drop  In  the  bucket  to  what  was  milling 
around  there. 

Senator  Byrd.  The  police  were  filling  up 
their  cars  with  them? 

Mr.  C.  Yes.  sir.  When  they  broke  Into  the 
place  next  door  to  me  they  went  Inside  nnd 
took  two  of  them  out  and  locked  them  lip 

Senator  Btrd.  The  police  did? 

Mr.  C.  Yes:  one  came  by  and  broke  my 
window  and  they  locked  him  up.  We  caught  a 
fellow  breaking  a  window  and  held  him 
and  they  locked  him  up. 

In  the  alley  back  of  my  building  in  one 
period.  30  or  35  minutes,  there  was  be- 
tween 50  and  75  came  through  there  In 
groups  of  anywhere  from  three  to  seven  to 
eight,  coming  through  a  hole  in  the  wire 
fence.  They  would  see  us  standing  there  and 
go  Into  another  building.  We  saw  them  go 
Into  the  dime  stores  and  Lemers  dress  shop 
and  the  music  stores. 

Senator  Btrd.  When  you  looked  around. 
would  you  see  any  policemen? 

Mr.  C.  Quite  often.  They  would  make 
chase  and  they  would  go  off  In  every  direc- 
tion and  may  be  they  would  get  one  or  two 

Senator  Btrd.  The  policemen  did  the  best 
they  could? 

Mr.  C.  I  think  as  far  as  my  building  Is  con- 
cerned they  did  not  do  what  I  would  :ilce 
for  them  to  do,  but  I  think  under  the  circum- 
stances they  did  the  best  they  could. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  would  you  have  liked 
for  them  to  have  done? 

Mr.  C.  I  would  like  to  have  a  little  more 
power,  a  little  more  direct  information  to 
the  officers  of  what  they  could  do.  Thev 
Just  sat  and  watched  them  take  the  stu5, 
Just  literally  watched  them  go  Inside  and 
take  It  and  they  would  throw  a  tear  gas 
bomb  In  and  I  stayed  In  the  tear  gas  nnd 
I  am  blind  and  they  worked  pretty  good. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  mean  the  looters? 

Mr.  C.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Were  all  the  looters  Ne- 
groes? 

Mr.  C.  I  did  not  see  any  white  ones.  I  had 
one  of  my  delivery  boys  say  that  he  saw 
a  woman  walk  out  with  a  case  of  scotch 
This  was  In  the  few  days  that  I  did  not  go 
down  there  after  the  5th.  He  knew  the  lady 
and  he  asked  her  to  give  him  a  bottle,  be- 
cause this  happened  so  suddenly  he  did  not 
have  a  drink  at  home,  and  she  told  my  own 
delivery  t)oy  to  go  in  and  get  your  own 
whiskey. 

Senator  Btrd.  Was  this  a  white  woman? 

Mr.  C.  A  colored  woman  who  lives  in  the 
same  building  that  he  does. 

Senator  Btrd.  And  this  was  one  of  your 
employees  to  whom  she  was  talking? 
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Mr.  O.  My  employee  asked  her  for  a  bottle 
of  scotch. 

Senator  Byrd.  And  she  was  Just  helping 
herself? 

Mr.  C.  She  carried  a  case  of  scotch  with 
her.  She  was  a  small  woman.  This  is  quite 
a  load  for  her.  So  my  delivery  boy  said  I  got 
caught  without  any  whiskey,  how  about 
giving  me  a  bottle  of  the  scotch,  and  she 
said  go  in  and  get  your  own  scotch. 

Senator  Byrd.  Now.  did  you  and  your 
employees  know  a  lot  of  the  people  that  did 
the  looting? 

Mr.  C.  I  would  say  that  the  ones  when  the 
looting  started  they  all  participated,  but  I 
will  say  that  I  have  not  had  one  of  our  cus- 
tomers make  a  nasty  remark  to  me.  In  fact. 
It  has  been  the  other  way.  Most  of  them 
wish  that  I  would  reopen  as  soon  as  {xjsslble 
and  they  are  sorry  It  happened.  The  ones 
that  are  making  the  remarks  are  unknown 
to  us.  I  do  not  know  what  neighborhood  they 
are  from.  They  ore  young.  Quite  a  few  of 
them  are  Junior  high  school  age  and  quite  a 
few  of  them  are  In  their  25  and  30. 

Senator  Byrd.  Were  these  people  who  were 
looting  your  store  looting  because  they  were 
hungry? 

Mr.  C.  No. 

Senator  Byrd.  They  were  not  poverty 
stricken? 

Mr.  C.  If  they  were  looting  from  hunger, 
all  they  could  get  was  potato  chips  because 
that  is  all  I  had  for  them  to  eat. 

When  you  visualize  a  building  that  Is  18 
by  100  in  Its  entirety,  carrying  a  $100,000  In- 
ventory, that  emptied  out  so  damn  quick, 
there  Is  no  telling  what  they  hauled  It  away 
In  and  how  many  times  they  came  back. 

My  windows  were  boarded  up  secure.  They 
did  not  come  back  in  there.  I  had  iron  grat- 
ings In  the  back  windows.  They  went 
through  them  like  nothing.  I  had  what  they 
call  Jail  windows.  They  had  chlppers  that 
cut  through  them  like  paper.  When  I  would 
board  them  up  they  would  find  some  driving 
r.-im  to  get  back  In  there  and  I  would  get 
calls  from  the  police  at  11:30  at  night,  ten 
at  night,  three  In  the  morning,  and  they 
would  say  they  are  In,  we  Just  drove  by  and 
your  back  door  Is  open  again. 

Senator  Byrd.  If  they  cleaned  you  out. 
what  are  they  getting  In  there  now? 

Mr.  C.  Every  time  I  would  seal  It  up  they 
would  think  there  was  more  stuff  In  there. 

Senator  Byrd.  Have  you  restocked  It? 

Mr.  C.  No. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  have  not? 

Mr.  C.  No. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  have  any  merchan- 
dise in  your  store  now? 

Mr.  C.  Yes.  sir.  some  wine  and  some  beer. 

Senator  Btrd.  Has  that  been  through  your 
restocking  or  some  that  was  left  over? 

Mr.  C.  Some  that  was  left  over. 

Senator  Btrd.  They  did  not  get  it  all? 

Mr.  C.  We  have  a  pretty  high  celling  and 
this  Is  some  of  this  cheap,  very  Inexpensive 
wine  that  was  stacked  up  high  and  some  of 
It  was  beer  and  there  was  so  much  of  this 
stuff  on  the  floor,  the  entire  length  of  the 
store,  waist  high,  so  they  were  putting  it  on 
the  floor  and  getting  what  they  could,  but 
they  did  take  all  the  whiskey  off  the  shelves 
and  In  the  back  room.  Some  one  from  across 
the  street  called  the  police  and  said  they  are 
walking  out  with  cases  and  cases  of  whiskey, 
cannot  you  do  something  about  it.  and  they 
all  tried  to  do  something.  It  Is  hard  to  come 
up  vfitti  an  answer,  but  a  lot  of  people  say 
to  me  stop  worrying  about  yourself,  let  us 
worry  about  America  and  let  us  get  America. 
I  am  In  favor  of  this  too.  But  when  a  man 
cannot  talk  himself  into  wanting  to  go  back 
to  his  vocation,  this  Is  a  very  sad  situation. 

Senator  Bybd.  Are  you  afraid? 

Mr.  C.  Absolutely  scared  to  death  to  go 
down  there  and  I  am  positive  they  will  break 
In  as  soon  as  I  do. 

Senator  Btrd.  As  soon  aa  you  open  up 
again? 


Mr.  C.  There  la  one  store,  I  will  not  men- 
tion anything  that  is  hearsay,  but  if  you 
want  the  address  I  will  be  glad  to  give  It  to 
you. 

Senator  Btrd.  Later. 

Mr.  C.  He  was  looted  only  In  his  selling 
area,  not  in  the  back  room,  and  he  reopened 
real  quick  and  in  the  last  four  days,  not 
counting  today,  his  windows  have  been 
broken  three  nights.  This  Is  a  fact,  not  Just 
hearsay. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  do  you  consider  to  be 
the  most  pressing  single  problem  that  con- 
fronts the  businessman  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  now? 
Mr.  C.  Protection  of  life. 
Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  been  offered  pro- 
tection If  you  would  pay  off  to  anyone? 

Mr.  C.  No.  I  might  add  another  thing.  I 
see  in  the  paper  once  In  a  while  and  I  hear 
remarks,  I  have  not  been  called  a  Jew- 
bastard  or  Jew  store.  I  have  not  heard  that 
expression. 

Senator  Byrd.  Are  you  Jewish? 
Mr.  C.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  most  of  my  cus- 
tomers know  It. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  charge  the  same 
price  to  Negroes  as  you  do  to  whites? 

You  do  not  have  many  whites  in  the  area. 
Mr.  C.  We  do  not  have  many  whites  and 
our  prices  are  definitely  lower  than  any  one 
In  the  neighborhood,  or  they  were. 

Senator  Btrd.  Were  you  courteous  to  your 
clientele? 

Mr.  C.  Senator  Bjrrd,  when  you  take  a  store 
that  is  18  feet  wide  and  do  more  than  $1 
million  of  business  you  had  better  be 
coxu-teous  and  polite,  because  my  whiskey 
tastes  the  same  as  the  other  fellow's  whiskey. 
There  is  something  you  had  better  be  doing 
right  to  do  this  volume  of  business. 

I  am,  I  guess,  one  of  the  first  stores  to 
have  colored  clerks.  Maybe  not  the  first,  but 
I  have  had  them  a  long  time. 

I  had  a  colored  clerk  quit  recently,  prior 
to  this  happening,  that  when  he  worked 
overtime  it  was  not  hard  for  him  to  make 
$200  a  week.  He  was  the  only  man  who  had 
the  right  to  work  as  many  hours  overtime 
as  be  wanted  to.  He  quit  prior  to  this  thing 
happening. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  do  you  think  about 
the  poor  peoples  campaign,  which  will  in- 
volve, as  I  understand  it,  a  march  on  Wash- 
ington and  some  demonstrations  when  Mr. 
Abernathy  gets  his  campaign  in  full  swing. 
How  do  you  as  a  business  man  look  at 
this? 

Mr.  C.  Scared  to  death.  I  Just  hope  that  I 
am  not  open  until  it  Is  over.  If  It  Is  ever 
over. 

I  Just  cannot  visualize  in  my  mind  this  is 
going  to  last  five  or  ten  or  30  days.  I  think 
it  could  be  for  a  year. 

And  assuming,  taking  for  granted  the 
marchers  are  not  going  to  molest  you  or 
bother  you,  I  think  many  of  these  same 
people  are  going  to  take  advantage  of  it  and 
they  win. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  think  the  troops 
should  have  been  taken  out  of  the  city? 

Mr.  C.  I  think  the  troops  should  have  been 
brought  in  Thursday  night. 

Senator  Btrd.  And  do  you  think  they 
should  have  been  taken  out  since  the  riot 
occurred? 

Mr.  C.  No,  sir.  I  think  we  should  have  had 
a  limited  curfew  definitely  no  later  than 
Friday  the  5th.  But  something  should  have 
been  put  in  Thursday  night  immediately. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  am  talking  about  since  the 
riot,  since  the  troops  have  been  taken  out. 
the  curfew  has  been  lifted.  Was  that  a  mis- 
take? 

Mr.  C.  I  think  so.  I  think  they  took  them 
out  too  soon  and  I  thought  they  were  taken 
out  too  soon.  In  fact,  you  pick  up  the  paper 
every  morning  and  see  there  were  nine,  ten, 
eleven,  twelve  more  fires.  They  have  to  be 
arson.  I  do  not  want  to  blame  them  for  any- 
thing they  are  not  guilty  of. 


Senator  Btrd.  Are  these  arsons  occurring 
right  in  your  area? 

Mr.  C.  Yes.  Everything  in  my  particular 
block  Is  down  to  the  ground.  There  is  not 
anything  standing.  There  is  nothing  else 
they  can  do. 

Senator  Byrd.  How  do  you  account  for  the 
fact  that  your  place  was  not  burned? 

Mr.  C.  It  is  a  side  street. 
Senator  Byrd.  You  are  located  on  a  side 
street? 

Mr.  C.  Yes. 

Senator  Byrd.  But  you  had  two  fires  In 
there? 

Mr.  C.  They  put  it  out  twice  but  It  did  not 
catch.  It  burned  the  shelving.  * 

Senator  Byrd.  Was  that  during  the  time  of 
the  riot? 

Mr.  C.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  There  has  not  been  any  at- 
tempt to  set  a  fire  since? 

Mr.  C.  A  lot  of  threats  but  no  fire. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  the  threats  come  by  tele- 
phone? 

Mr.  C.  No,  sir.  Right  to  me.  I  have  not  had 
a  phone  call. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  have  not  been  offered 
security  In  return  for  payoff? 

Mr.  C.  No,  sir.  I  have  heard  a  lot  about  it, 
but  It  has  not  happened  to  me. 

Senator  Btrd.  Would  you  characterize  the 
looting  of  your  store  as  selective  or  wanton? 

For  instance,  the  items  that  are  the  most 
poptilar  items  that  you  sell  the  most  of  in 
your  store,  were  they  first  looted? 

Mr.  C.  I  think  they  went  first. 

Senator  Btrd.  Was  it  highly  selective? 

Mr.  C.  Very  popular  merchandise. 

When  you  say  selective.  In  your  opinion 
and  In  mine,  you  may  think  that  cognac  is 
select  or  Chtvas  Regal  Scotch 

Senator  Btrd.  But  In  the  opinion  of  the 
looter,  he  went  to  the  Item  that  seemed  to  be 
popular  to  him? 

Mr.  C.  A  brand  that  he  bought  like  Grand- 
dad and  Taylor  and  Forester,  the  popular 
brands  went  out  first,  from  what  the  wit- 
nesses tell  me. 

Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  C,  if  In  fact  you  do  not 
reopen,  what  do  you  estimate  the  loss  in 
sales  tax  revenxte  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  your  business? 

Mr.  C.  I  cannot  really  make  an  estimate 
but  It  has  to  be  tremendous.  It  has  to  be 
fantastic. 

Senator  Byrd.  Could  it  be  as  much  as 
$20,000  or  $30,000  a  year? 

Mr.  C.  It  has  to  be  fantastic.  I  would  have 
to  ask  my  accountant  because  I  really  could 
not  guess. 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  coming  over.  I  feel  sorry  for  you.  I  feel 
sorry  for  you  people  who  have  to  be  living 
under  fear  and  who  have  to  put  up  with  fool- 
ishness which  I  think  could  be  avoided. 

I  am  not  quite  running  the  show.  If  I 
were,  you  would  not  be  the  one  who  would 
be  afraid,  it  would  be  somebody  else. 

Mr.  C.  I  think  you  are  doing  your  share 
because  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in 
the  manual  that  says  you  have  to  be  here 
until  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  this  is  prob- 
ably not  the  only  night  you  are  doing  it. 

Senator  Btrd.  Well,  I  pray  for  you. 

Mr.  C.  Feel  free  to  call  on  me.  If  there  Is 
anything  I  can  do. 

i  will  not  paiss  on  a  rumor.  I  will  not  tell 
you  unless  it  is  an  absolute  fact.  I  have  heard 
so  damn  many  stories  it  is  not  hard  to  believe 
them. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  expect  it  Is  a  lot  worse 
than  really  what  you  hear. 

Mr.  C.  i  had  one  retailer  say  two  fellows 
walked  Into  the  store  and  ordered  $7  or  $8 
of  merchandise  and  put  It  in  the  bag.  and 
you  know  that  expression,  they  started  walk- 
ing out  of  the  store  with  the  bag. 

This  thing  that  happened  to  Mr.  Brown, 
when  a  bunch  of  them  went  in  there  and 
they  went  right  to  the  register. 
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S«n*tor  Bt«o.  la  that  tbe  man  who  waa 
killed? 

Mr.  C.  Tea.  they  went  right  to  the  register 
and  could  not  open  It  and  aaked  the  man 
to  open  the  reglater.  They  did  not  come  to 
buy  anything,  they  came  In  to  take  the  reg- 
Uter. 

Senator  BTmo.  Do  not  Identify  yourself  by 
name  or  your  bualneaa  or  your  location. 

Mr.  D.,  how  long  have  you  been  In  bual- 
neaa In  thla  city? 

Mr.  D.  Well,  since  1033. 

Senator  Brao.  Have  you  been  In  bualneaa 
at  the  aame  location  alnce  that  time? 

Mr  D.  The  same  location. 

Senator  Btbo.  Do  you  live  in  your  bualneaa 
place? 

Mr.  D.  We  lived  there  for  30  years. 

Senator  Bt>o.  But  you  no  longer  live  In 
the  same  building? 

Mr.  D.  Then  we  moved  away.  But  my  sis- 
ter still  lives  there 

Senator  Bt«d.  Are  there  rental  apartments 
In  the  same  building? 

Mr.  D.  Two  or  three  apartments. 

Senator  Btbo.  Do  you  own  the  building? 

Mr    D    Yes,  sir,  with  my  brother. 

Senator  Btko.  Have  you  seen  the  com- 
plexion of  the  neighborhood  change  In  thla 
period  of  time? 

Mr  D.'  Yea,  sir 

Senatof  BTmo.  In  what  way? 

Mr  D.  Well.  In  one  way  the  people  moved 
away.  I  mean  that  used  to  be  there.  It  was 
a  nice  neighborhood  and  gradually  things 
have  changed.  After  the  war  the  colored 
moved  In  and  they  kept  on  moving  In  and  our 
good  people  moved  away. 

They  are  still  moving  away  but  some  of 
them  do  not  know  where  to  move  to. 

Senator  Brao.  What  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation in  your  area  would  you  say  are  now 
colored? 

Mr.  D.  I  think  it  is  almost  BO  per  cent. 
I  mean  Puerto  Rican  We  have  got  a  lot  from 
Cuba  there  too. 

Senator  Btko.  Now,  what  happened  to  you 
during  the  riot? 

Mr.  D.  Well,  we  lost  two  places.  We  used 
to  be  on  a  certain  street  and  we  lost  that 
and  then  we  had  a  place  on  another  street 
and  we  lost  that  too. 

Senator  Btbo.  Let  me  see  if  I  am  clear  on 
thla,  did  you  have  three  places  of  business? 

Mr.  D.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Btbo.  And  you  were  the  owner  of 
all  three  places? 

Mr.  D.  Three  brothers. 

Senator  Btbd.  Owned*  the  three  places? 

Mr.  D.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Btbo.  What  happened  to  the  three 
places  during  the  riots — without  identifying 
the  locations  thereof? 

Blr.  D.  I  say  one  of  them  we  lost. 

Senator  Btbo.  When  you  say  you  lost  It. 
what  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  D.  Completely.  It  is  closed  up  now. 

Senator  Btbo.  Waa  it  burned  out? 

Mr.  D.  Too  much  tear  gas  In  the  building; 
it  Is  still  there,  but  everything  Is  destroyed. 

Senator  Btbo.  The  product  was  destroyed 
but  the  building  was  not  damaged? 

Mr.  D.  Well,  the  building  is  closed  up  be- 
cause It  la  too  much  damaged.  We  are  not 
sure  whether  we  can  open  It  or  not. 

Senator  Btbo.  Was  the  building  set  Are  to? 

Mr.  I>-A.  When  I  saw  It  they  threw  so 
much  tear  gas  in  you  take  two  steps  and  get 
a  whiS  of  It  and  you  walk  back  out  again. 

Senator  Btbo.  There  was  no  Indication 
that  this  building  had  been  damaged'' 

Mr.  D-A.  No.  other  than  I  saw  a  little  bit 
of  burning  and  gutting  In  the  inside.  But  I 
did  not  actually  see  whether  the  structiire 
was  damaged. 

Senator  Btbo.  You  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  the  Inside  was  gutted? 

Mr.  D-A.  No. 

Senator  Btbo.  Now,  the  second  location  at 
which  your  product  was  sold,  what  happened 
to  it? 


Mr.  D-A.  They  had  moved  out  of  the  sec- 
ond location.  We  just  had  a  stand  there  and 
It  was  completely  gutted  and  besides  they  are 
all  boarded  up  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
see  anything    We  went  by  the  next  day. 

Senator  Btbo  Let  us  say  you  have  three 
business  locations.  Business  location  number 
one  Is  where  you  prepared  your  merchan- 
dise? 

Mr.  D-A.  That  U  right. 

Senator  Btbo.  Business  location  number 
two  and  business  location  number  ttiree  are 
marketing  businesses? 

Mr  D-A.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Btbd.  You  have  told  us  what  hap- 
pened to  number  three? 

Mr.  D-A.  Right.  Well,  the  other  place  we 
had  moved  out.  we  had  closed  that.  We  ac- 
tually had   the  stand  left  there. 

Senator  Btbd.  You  Just  had  the  property? 

Mr.  D-A.  Yea,  sir.  That  was  all  destroyed. 
They  tore  this  up. 

Senator  Btbo.  Even  though  there  was  no 
merchandise  In  there. 

Mr.  D.  There  was  two  other  dealers  in 
there. 

Mr.  D-A.  There  was  several  other  dealers, 
meat  and  vegetable  dealers.  That  was  all 
destroyed. 

Senator  Btbo.  They  were  still  opertalng  in 
there? 

Mr.  D-A.  Yea,  sir.  But  they  are  not  operat- 
ing any  more.  That  Is  closed. 

Senator  Btbo.  You  say  It  was  destroyed. 
Was  It  razed  to  the  ground? 

Mr.  D-A.  All  the  windows  were  destroyed 
inside  It  Is  all  boarded  up.  Apparently  the 
man  has  said  he  Is  not  going  back  Into  btisi- 
ness. 

Senator  Btbo  Apparently  you  were  rent- 
ing It  to  those  other  people  at  that  time. 

Mr  D-A.  We  did  not  own  this  other  build- 
ing. We  rented  from  someone  else.  We  Just 
had  a  stand  we  leased  from  someone  else. 

Mr.  D    We  leased  a  stand  from  a  company. 

Senator  Btbo.  Your  number  one  location, 
where  you  prepare  your  product,  do  you  own 
it? 

Mr.  D-A.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Btbd.  What  happened  to  It  dur- 
ing the  riot? 

Mr  D.  During  the  riot.  well,  we  have  been 
the  luckiest  one  in  the  block.  They  told  us 
when  It  happened  that  Friday,  the  customers 
that  came  In  and  some  colored  people  and 
they  hollered  get  out.  it  Is  going  to  bum.  So 
we  Just  stuck  it  out  and  for  some  reason  or 
another,  we  had  the  window  In  front,  the 
plate  glass  window,  so  my  brother  and  I 
stayed  well  behind  those  windows,  we  had 
peep  holes,  and  the  rioters  went  by  and  they 
were  all  broken  up  already. 

Senator  Btko.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  D-A.  They  put  up  boards  to  protect 
the  window  and  apparently  the  people  did 
not  go  through.  They  went  next  door  and 
smashed  and  gutted  another  door  next  to  us. 

Senator  Btbd.  So  they  passed  your  place? 

Mr.  D.  They  passed  us.  Since  then  It  U 
talking  around,  you  know,  some  of  the  fresh 
colored  boys,  whatever  you  call  them,  they 
point  out  that  they  will  come  and  will  bum 
It  out. 

Senator  Btbo.  During  the  riote  this  par- 
ticular location  was  not  damaged? 

Mr.  D.  Not  damaged. 

Mr.  D-A.  One  other  thing  happened  dur- 
ing the  riots.  We  were  delivering  something 
that  Saturday  and  we  got  a  few  briclcs  thrown 
at  our  truck. 

Senator  Btko.  At  your  truck? 

Mr.  EX-A.  Yes,  sir.  It  sort  of  struck  me  that 
the  police  were  directing  us  off  one  street  as 
If  to  keep  us  out  of  the  area  and  you  go  two 
blocks  away  on  the  street  they  were  direct- 
ing you  and  they  were  still  rioting  and 
people  were'  throwing  bricks  at  you  and  there 
were  no  ix>licemen  around. 

Senator  Btko.  During  the  rioting  were  you 
looted? 

Mr.  D-A.  The  person  next  door  was. 

Senator  Btko.  But  he  was  not  looted? 


Mr.  D-A.  We  were  not.  Other  than  the  de- 
struction of  those  standa. 

Senator  Btbd.  Now,  subsequent  to  the  riot, 
you  say  you  have  been  threatened? 

Mr.    D    Yes,   sir.   I   have   l>een   threatened 

Senator  Btbd.  Have  you  been  asked  to 
pay  any  money   to  keep  from  being 

Mr.  D.  We  had  some  phone  calls  right  after 
the  riot.  One  colored  boy  came  in  with  a 
big  suit  case  and  he  had  a  letter  from  the 
non-violent  and  he  said  better  we  give  some- 
thing. So  I  said  we  give  through  our  ofllce 

Senator  Btbd.  That  you  would  give  through 
your  olBce? 

Mr.  D.  Yes  So  he  went  out.  And  we  had  a 
colored  boy,  he  lives  right  around  there, 
and  he  Just  helped  us  out.  Before  the  riots. 
probably  four  weeks  ago,  he  helped  Just 
a  little  In  the  afternoon  Just  this  Monday 
he  comes  In,  he  was  half  drunk  he  threat- 
ened us,  he  said  do  you  know  I  saved  your 
business  and  if  It  was  not  for  him  it  would 
have  been  burned  out.  And  then  he  actual- 
ly asked  us  for  money.  He  asked  to  borrow 
money. 

Senator  Btbd.  He  said  what? 

Mr.  D.  He  wanted  to  borrow  money.  Well, 
we  did  not  know  what  to  do  and  he  got  so 
fresh  I  cannot  even  repeat  what  he  said.  He 
called  the  white  people  any  old  name  and  he 
said  you  see  what  happ>ened  on  14th,  that  is 
what  they  deserve,  that  Is  what  the  white 
people  deserve,  because  they  did  not  do  right 
But  he  was  drinking.  But  Just  the  same, 
you  know,  I  think  that  should  have  been 
enough    to    lock    a    man    up    like    this. 

Senator  Btbd  Did  you  report  it  to  the 
police? 

Mr.  D.  We  reported  it  to  the  police.  Yes, 
we  did  report.  We  did  not  know  whether  we 
should  report.  If  you  get  the  police  In  on 
those  boys  they  get  so  mean  and  that  makes 
it  worse  yet.  But  any  way,  after  he  was  out 
I  got  the  police  some  way  and  the  policeman 
said  well.  If  anyone  comes  in  like  this  you 
take  their  names,  that  you  could  kill  them. 

Senator  Btbd.  Said  what? 

Mr.  D.  The  policeman  said  we  had  a  right 
to  kill  him  because  he  asked  us  for  money 
on  our  property.  The  policeman  also  said 
will  you  testify? 

Senator  Btbd.  He  did  also  say  that? 

Mr.  D  Will  you  testify  for  extortion?  Yes, 
we  said,  we  would.  And  the  [>ollceman  said 
you  know  we  have  to  protect  ourselves,  the 
policeman  cannot  do  anything,  they  cannot 
do  nothing.  They  stand  up  there  when  they 
looted  the  place,  they  stand  right  next  to  it 
left  and  right  and  they  stole  the  people  poor 
and  they  did  not  do  a  thing. 

Mr  D-A.  I  happened  to  go  by  14th  Street 
by  Morton's  store  and  I  saw  a  national  guard 
troop  and  they  seemed  like  they  were  not 
more  than  20  feet  away  and  people  were 
walking  out  of  Morton's  with  more  clothes 
all  the  time.  It  was  Just  going  on  along  there 
and  they  were  still  destroying  things  even 
though  there  were  troops  and  police  there. 

Senator  Byrd.  Were  there  a  great  number 
of  people  doing  that  at  the  time? 

Mr.  D-A.  It  seemed  I  saw  a  good  number 
walking  down  the  street. 

Senator  Byrd.  How  many  would  you  say  you 
saw  walking  down  the  street? 

Mr.  D-A.  I  saw  at  least — you  did  not  want 
to  stay  In  the  area  too  long.  But  at  least  I 
saw  eight  or  nine  people  walking  down  with 
armloads  of  clothes. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  many  soldiers  and  na- 
tional guardsmen  were  there? 

Mr.  D-A.  Apparently  most  of  them  were 
concentrated  where  the  fire  equipment  was. 
but  there  were  troops  there  guarding  their 
trucks,  apparently. 

Mr.  D.  The  troops  came  too  late.  Friday  It 
happ>ened  and  Saturday  we  got  the  troops  in 
and  by  that  time  they  had  looted  all  the 
stores.  The  ptolice  were  standing  there.  We 
seen  colored  boys,  everybody  with  big  baskets, 
suits,  radios,  everything,  they  Just  carried  It 
away  and  the  police  were  standing  there, 
even  the  soldiers  were  standing  there. 
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Senator  Btrd.  Well.  now.  you  saw  this  with 
your  own  eyes.  Do  you  think  the  policemen 
could  have  arrested  these  people  at  that 
particular  time? 

Mr.  D-A.  That  is  hard  to  say.  It  is  one 
thing  to  say  they  could  have  arrested  them 
and  it  Is  another  thing.  It  seems  If  you  are 
trained  in  crowd  control  tactics  you  could 
have  organized  them  and  held  them  In  one 
area,  some  how  box  these  people  In  until  you 
got  enough  people  there  to  carry  them  away. 
It  might  have  been  too  much  for  say  Just  a 
few  policemen,  but  the  thing  Is  you  know 
It  was  a  good  policy  of  not  shooting  anyone. 
That  is  probably  the  best  thing  they  did  not 
do  But  If  you  are  going  to  do  something  like 
that,  you  have  to  have  enough  people  to 
actually  physically  control  these  people. 

After  It  got  out  of  control,  of  course.  It  was 
too  late.  But  If  you  are  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing and  let  it  keep  on  going  the  next  time 
It  will  continue  like  that. 

Senator  Btrd,  Now,  when  you  say  that  It  is 
a  good  policy  that  they  did  not  shoot  any  one, 
what  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  D-A.  I  think  It  would  have  engendered 
more  bitterness  towards  the  white  commu- 
nity If  the  police  had  shot. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  think  you  could  have 
been  any  worse  off  than  you  are  right  now? 

Mr.  D-A.  Not  really.  There  was  not  really 
too  much  left  to  btirn  along  14th  Street  and 
7th  Street.  There  might  have  been  a  little 
more  violence.  They  might  have  shot  back 
at  the  police.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  would 
not  have  wanted.  A  lot  of  policemen  might 
have  gotten  Injured.  But  that  probably  would 
have  been  the  only  thing  left.  There  really 
IS  not  much  difference  between  what  they 
did  now  and  what  they  would  have  done 
If  the  policemen  had  shot. 

Senator  Btrd.  And  you  are  still  living  in 
fear? 

Mr.  D-A.  My  father  Is 

Mr.  D.  Yes.  sir.  we  live  In  fear.  We  live  in 
fear  every  day.  We  have  sales  ladles,  sales 
girls  in  the  store,  and  if  we  do  not  bring 
them  home  at  night  they  will  not  work  for 
us.  Even  some  times  during  the  day  we  have 
to  get  them. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  many  employees  do 
you  have  in  your  business? 

Mr.  D.  Well,  on  that  one  location  we  got 
about  five  or  six  girls  but  they  are  not  work- 
ing all  the  time.  They  work  split.  Just  a  few 
hours  a  day. 

Senator  Btbd.  Are  they  white  or  are  they 
non-whlte? 

Mr.  D.  White. 

Senator  Btrd.  All  whites? 

Mr.  D.  We  did  have  In  the  other  location, 
we  had  colored,  and  those  colored  we  could 
not  use  them  any  more  so  they  go  on  un- 
employed. And  one  of  them  had  been  with 
us  a  long  time,  but  she  gets  unemployment 
now.  she  gets  social  security,  and  we  said 
well  you  probably  could  work  a  little  and 
she  said  she  would  let  us  know. 

Senator  Btko.  How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  D.  Fifty-eight.  The  main  thing  ia  even 
If  we  put  the  colored  girls  in  our  store,  the 
way  they  do  any  other  stores  that  the  man 
put  the  colored  girls  in,  as  soon  as  they  get 
there  they  Just  split  the  two.  They  say  If  a 
white  girl  is  in  there  she  cannot  wait  on  the 
colored  any  more.  They  say  that  is  her  cus- 
tomer. And  that  brings  the  split  right  there. 

Mr.  D-A.  I  would  not  say  it  is  quite  that 
bad.  At  the  other  store  we  had  Negro  em- 
ployees and  they  were  quite  competent  but 
they  were  older  too.  So  they  did  not  work 
full  time  either.  We  have  a  good  number, 
most  of  our  other  help  in  back  is  all  Negro. 

Senator  Btrd.  Did  you  pay  the  colored  boy 
anything  when  he  came  In  and  tried  to  get 
money  from  you? 

Mr.  D.  We  gave.  He  borrowed  money.  He 
used  the  word  borrowed. 

Senator  Btko.  When  he  came  In  following 
the  riot  and  said  that  becaiise  of 

Mr.  D.  We  gave  him  to  keep  the  peace. 
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Senator  Btrd.  How  much  did  you  give 
him? 

Mr.  D.  Only  a  few  dollars,  but  that  will 
not  be  the  end. 

Senator  Btbd.  He  will  l>e  back. 

Mr.  D.  He  will  be  back.  That  is  the  thing. 
And  he  threatened  us. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  had  others  come 
In  and  threaten  you? 

Mr.  D.  Well,  we  had  some  phone  calls,  yes, 
and  we  get  phone  calls  every  day  from  all 
kinds  of  organizations.  It  looks  like  the 
whole  country  Is  on  relief.  After  four  years 
in  business  we  cannot  get  anybody  to  sweep 
our  floor. 

In  front  of  our  store  I  see  every  day  al>out 
50  eolored  boys  hanging  around  the  store. 
We  call  the  police  and  they  move  them 
away  and  they  Just  will  not  take  a  Job. 

Senator  Btrd.  They  will  not  take  a  Job? 

Mr.  D.  They  will  not  take  a  Job. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  offered  Jobs  to 
them? 

Mr.  D.  Yes,  I  did.  I  had  them  in  there  and 
they  work  one  day.  two  days,  and  say  I  do 
not  want  this  Job.  I  am  not  a  pot  washer,  I 
am  making  progress,  I  want  a  good  Job,  and 
then  he  goes  back  on  the  street  on  relief 
and   that   is  where   he  gets  his  money. 

The  other  day  I  went  out  of  the  store  and 
I  said  to  four  boys,  I  never  seen  them,  I  never 
seen  as  many  new  faces  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, because  I  went  out  there  and  I  said, 
look,  boys,  you  know  our  customers  get  scared 
when  they  stand  around,  they  will  not  come 
in,   would   you   mind  Just  going  home  or— 

Senator  Btrd.  What  did  they  say? 

Mr.  D.  And  they  said,  "What,  we  go  home? 
This  Is  oiir  life.  We  have  a  right  to  stay  here." 
And  I  said,  do  you  not  know  what  happened 
on  14th  Street,  and  he  said,  "Yes,  we  know 
what  happened."  And  they  start  dancing  like 
crazy  and  then  they  said,  "Look,  I  think  to- 
night we  burn  this  corner  up." 

Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  D.  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  property  that  you  own,  the  good  will 
of  your  business,  and  the  value  of  your  mer- 
chandise and  equipment,  if  you  were  com- 
paring its  fair  market  value  today  versus 
five  years  ago,  how  would  you  compare  it? 

Mr,  D.  I  know  one  thing.  Since  the  riot  we 
will  not  get  nothing  for  the  business. 

Senator  Btrd.  To  be  more  precise,  how 
would  you  compare  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  business  today,  which  you  state  is  nil, 
as  compared  to  the  first  of  the  year?  What 
has  been  your  loss  in  all  of  these  items,  real 
estate,  good  will  and  fixtures? 

Mr.  D.  I  know  our  real  estate  is  down.  We 
bought  in  the  high  price  market.  I  know  it  is 
down  because  people  are  afraid  to  go  In.  And 
with  the  business  it  is  the  same  thing.  If 
they  do  not  stop  putting  riots  in  the  pap>er. 
what  they  write  every  day,  we  are  going  to 
have  other  riots.  And  they  talk  what  they 
all  want  to  do.  Lord  help  us  because  we  are 
going  to  be  finished. 

Senator  Btrd.  Oive  us  a  relative  estimate 
as  to  what  you  would  have  considered  it  to 
have  been  worth  on  the  first  of  the  year  as 
opposed  to  now.  Has  it  decreased  in  value  50 
per  cent,  75  p>er  cent  or  95  i>er  cent? 

Mr.  D.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  one  of  our 
neighbors  wanted  to  sell  his  business.  He 
was  offered  $50,000. 

Senator  Btbd.  When  was  ttiis? 

Mr.  D.  Oh.  about  a  half  year  ago.  And  now 
the  riot  happened,  and  now  I  do  not  know, 
nobody  wants  It  any  more.  Nobody  wants  to 
buy  it. 

Mr.  D-A.  I  would  say  it  is  hard  to  say 
how  much. 

Mr.  D.  I  know  he  will  not  get  half  of  it. 

Senator  Btrd.  Certainly  it  is  hard  to  esti- 
mate but.  nevertheless,  this  is  the  only  real 
indicator  of  what  your  loss  has  been.  This  is 
an  uninsurable  loss  but  it  is  a  very  real  loss. 
It  is  a  loss  in  the  value  of  four  years  of  trade 
and  practice  and  good  will. 
Mr.  D.  That  is  right. 


Mr.  D-A.  I  would  say  at  least  a  minimum 
of  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  D.  More  than  20.  Even  right  now  our 
business  went  down,  people  calling  up  and 
saying  are  you  still  there,  can  we  come  there, 
are  we  safe?  That  shows  you  that  people 
are  scared.  They  are  scared  over  a  whole 
city. 

Senator  Btrd.  Your  day  to  day  sales  in  the 
location  In  which  you  are  now  operating,  are 
they  off  subBtantlally?  Do  you  attribute  this 
to  the  groupw  that  have  appeared  In  front 
of  your  business,  that  they  have  put  fear  into 
yovir  customers?  Do  you  think  they  have  had 
a  substantial  debilitating  effect  on  your 
business  in  the  locations  that  you  are  still 
operating? 

Mr.  D.  I  know  the  fear  is  the  main  thing 
why  we  lose  all  the  business. 

Senator  Btrd.  Is  it  reflected  In  your  day  to 
day  sales?  How  much  is  your  business  down? 

Mr.  D.  I  know  it  is  down. 

Mr.  D-A.  How  much? 

Mr.  D.  Forty  per  cent  down. 

Senator  Btko.  A  40  per  cent  decrease  in 
yoiu-  dally  sales? 

Mr.  D.  Yes.  The  first  week  after  It  hap- 
pened It  was  down  over  half.  People  will 
not  come.  Now  they  oome  a  little  back,  but 
now  that  new  thing  is  coming  up  they  are 
staying  away  again. 

Senator  Btrd.  The  fear  seems  to  have  per- 
meated the  colored  patrona  and  white  pa- 
trons equally? 

Mr.  D.  Some  the  colored  too.  Some  colored, 
jpou  know,  are  good  colored. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  had  any  problem 
with  reference  to  your  insurance  since  the 
riot?  Have  you  had  any  insurance  cancelled? 

Mr.  D.  Not  yet.  But  our  agent  said  he 
does  not  know  what  is  coming. 

Senator  Btkd.  What  is  the  term  of  your 
fire  Insurance  policy  on  your  buildings,  one 
year,  three  years? 

Mr.  D.  I  think  we  have  two  years.  Then 
we  renew. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  have  actually  had  no 
fire  loes? 

Mr.  D.  No. 

Mr.  D-A.  Actually  you  have  to  consider 
the  section  where  we  are  located.  It  seems 

though    that   over    toward    Street   it 

has  all  been  destroyed  and  there  is  no  busi- 
ness activity  at  all.  Apparently  this  is  sort 
of  depressing  the  entire  area.  The  fact  that 

people  used  to  go  along  certain  areas  of 

Street  attracted  business  to  the  area.  In  fact 
there  were  a  lot  of  shoe  stores  and  a  large 
Murphy's  and  Woolworth's  and  things  of 
that  nature. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  would  you  compare 
your  gross  sales  In  January  1968  to  January 
of  1967.  were  they  up  or  down  or  the  same? 

Mr.  D.  In  January  about  the  same.  The 
trouble  started  when  they  started  that  riot. 
That  is  when  It  started.  Right  after  the 
riot.  Everybody  Is  afraid.  Especially  our  few 
white  customers  we  have  goit. 

Senator  Btrd.  When  you  say  that  your 
business  has  no  sales  value,  do  you  mean  In 
those  terms  that  it  Is  not  a  salable  business 
today? 

Mr,  D.  Not  today. 

Senator  Btrd.  And  that  it  waa  a  salable 
business? 

Mr.  D.  It  was  better  today  because  the 
neighborhood  was  not  destroyed. 

Senator  Btrd.  Before?  How  long  ago? 

Mr.  D.  Before  the  riot. 

Senator  Btrd.  Then  although  this  change 
in  neighborhood  has  come  about  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years,  the  serious  impact  on  your 
particular  business  came  alxjut  In  the  past 
few  weeks? 

Mr.  D.  That  Is  when  the  serlotis  part  came. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  do  you  consider  is  the 
single  most  pressing  problem  that  faces  the 
businessman  of  this  city  at  this  moment? 

Mr.  D.  Well,  the  most  serious  thing  is  the 
help.  They  leave  'os  for  a  District  Govern- 
ment Job.  They  even  be  a  garbage  collector 
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becauM  they  get  good  pay  there  and  do  not 
need  to  work. 

Senator  Btro.  So  you  cannot  get  help? 

Mr.  D.  We  cannot  get  help.  Thla  U  Im- 
poaalble. 

Senator  Btro.  Well,  what  1b  the  next  most 
swloua  problem? 

Mr.  D   Well,  the  next  most  serloxia  la  fear. 

Senator  Btbb.  Pear? 

Mr.  D.  That  Is  oomlng  next.  Especially 
alter  what  Is  going  on  now.  That  march. 
People  are  Just  calling  us  up  every  day  and 
ask  us  whether  we  are  still  here,  and  some 
of  them  tell  us  why  do  we  not  leave  or  cloae 
up.  And  everybody  Is  scared. 

Senator  Bnio.  Are  these  your  friends  who 
call? 

Mr.  O.  Customers. 

Senator  Btko.  They  are  not  doing  It  to 
threaten  you? 

Mr.  D.  No,  they  mean  It  good,  they  Just 
do  not  like  to  see  anything  happen  to  us.  We 
have  been  there  for  40  years. 

Senator  Bnto.  Did  you  receive  any  threats 
at  the  time  of  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King? 

Mr.  D.  Well,  they  gave  us  the  threat  the 
day  before  the  burial. 

Senator  Btbd.  What? 
.   Mr.  D.  Before  he  was  burled.  They  said  to 
us  Tf  yon  are  here  tomorrow  you  wUl  not  be 
there  tlWTiext  day.  So  we  did  not  go  In. 

Senator  Btko.  They  were  threatening  you 
to  close  your  business? 

Mr.  D.  Tee,  sir.  So  we  did  close. 

Senator  Btro.  Tou  did  close? 

Mr.  D.  We  did  not  go  In  at  all. 

Senator  Btko.  Did  you  have  anything  you 
would  like  to  add? 

Mr.  D-A.  It  Is  strange.  That  area  was  my 
home.  And  you  know  until  about  say  ten 
years  ago,  and  I  used  to  live  there.  It  Is 
strange  now  they  call  It  a  slum  and  before 
It  was,  I  never  considered  It  as  a  slum  or 
anything  like  that.  It  seems  that  the  houses 
were  nice  then.  It  seems  Just  a  matter  of 
keeping  them  up  a  little  bit  better,  perhaps 
a  little  tighter  and  stricter  zoning  practices 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  would  help  too. 
It  would  certainly  help  a  great  deal,  espe- 
cially In  the  urban  renewal  projects.  It  seems 
like  when  they  emptied  the  Southwest  and 
made  people  move  there  they  Just  moved 
Into  another  area  and  brought  this  thing. 
and  It  seems  that  If  they  are  going  to  re- 
build these  areas  that  they  be  a  little  stricter 
rather  than  displacing  the  people  that  move 
out.  that  they  keep  them  In  the  same  com- 
munities and  give  them  a  great  deal  more 
of  education,  saying  If  they  are  going  to  have 
public  housing  there  that  they  require  these 
people  to  learn  how  to  use  this  public 
housing  rather  than  letting  It  be  destroyed 
again  In  say  ten  or  13  years. 

Senator  Btbo.  These  people  have  been 
brought  Into  your  area? 

Mr.  D-A.  I  have  a  feeling  that  they  were. 
It  seems  that  way.  It  seems  this  Is  an  older 
section  of  the  city  and  they  have  come  here 

Mr.  D.  It  Is  the  lowest  class  of  people  what 
Is  moving  In. 

Mr.  D-A.  You  cannot  say  It  Is  all  low  but 
they  were  poor  people  who  were  displaced 
In  the  other  areas  and  the  fact  that  Wash- 
ington has  always  had  a  large  migration  of 
Negroes  from  the  south. 

Senator  Btro.  You  use  the  term  "poor  peo- 
ple," and  you  use  the  term  "lower  class." 

I  know  a  lot  of  poor  people  who  are  not 
low  class  people. 

Mr.  D-A.  That  Is  true. 

Senator  Btro.  Now.  what  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  D.  Let  us  look  at  It  this  way.  Those 
people,  they  are  not  poor,  but  they  are  not 
brought  up  the  right  way  to  live.  That  Is  the 
whole  story.  They  are  raised  up.  Those  chil- 
dren, they  bad  no  home,  had  no  father  and 
mother,  and  now  they  put  them  on  the 
street.  That  Is  the  ones  we  have  to  put  up 
With. 


In  Germany  we  got  a  lower  class  too,  we 
got  low  people,  we  got  poor  people,  but  them 
people,  we  do  not  take  them  and  move 
them  from  a  low  point  up  In  a  high  point. 
We  leave  It  low.  They  want  to  live  like  that. 

Mr.  D-A.  These  people  are  culturally  de- 
prived. These  people  have  had  poor  educa- 
tions all  their  lives. 

Senator  Btro.  You  do  not  ascribe  the 
hooliganism  to  that,  do  you?  The  fact  they 
have  been  deprived  and  poor? 

Mr.  D-A.  Not  entirely.  A  lot  of  It  Is  the 
fact  that  you  know  there  has  been  a  general 
breakdown  of  law  In  the  city.  If  you  only 
solve  26  per  cent  of  your  crimes.  It  means 
that  three  out  of  four  times  you  are  going 
to  get  away  with  It,  and  the  fact  that  once 
you  are  caught.  If  It  Is  the  first  time,  you 
win  get  probation  or  something  of  that  na- 
ture. And  If  It  Is  a  serious  felony  you  just 
might  get  to  serve  a  very  short  term. 

Senator  Btro.  And,  of  course,  when  you 
say  26  per  cent.  It  Is  less  than  that  now. 
It  Is  probably  down  to  about  24  per  cent. 
And  that  Is  only  of  the  crime*  that  are 
reported. 

Mr.  D-A.  That  Is  right.  We  have  been  held 
up  several  times.  We  had  one  fellow  who 
came  In  and  took  a  couple  of  shots  at  Mr.  D 
here. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  recent  was  that? 

Mr.  D.  Two  years  ago. 

Mr.  D-M  Practically  three  and  a  half  years 
a«o. 

Senator  Btro.  How  many  times  have  you 
been  held  up? 

Mr.  D-A.  We  have  only  been  held  up  a  few 
times.  A  lot  of  times  they  have  taken  some- 
thing from  the  counter. 

Senator  Btro.  But  to  come  In  and  draw 
a  gun  on  you,  how  many  times  has  this 
happened? 

til.  D-A.  Once  or  twice.  About  twice. 

Senator  Btro.  About  twice  that  you  have 
had   a  real   holdup? 

Mr.  D-A.  These  people  have  never  been 
caught. 

Senator  Btrd.  Did  they  take  your  money? 

Mr.  D-A.  One  time  they  got  some  money. 
That  was  In  one  of  the  other  stores  though. 
We  were  not  there.  The  man  came  In  and 
had  something  they  thought  was  in  his 

Senator  Btro.  When  you  say  they  took  a 
shot  at  him 

Mr.  D-A.  They  took  three  shots  at  him. 

Senator  Btro.  How  did  this  happen? 

Mr.  D-A.  He  came  In  through  the  back. 
It  was  raining,  and  late,  early  evening,  and 
he  Just  walked  In  and  had  a  ski  mask  over 
his  face. 

Senator  Bthd.  Your  father  was  In  the 
building   at  that  time? 

Mr.  D-A.  That  Is  right.  He  was  at  the 
other  end  and  the  man  said  for  him  to  stop 
and  my  father  misinterpreted  his  words  and 
kept  moving  away  and  he  took  three  shots 
at  my  father. 

Senator  Btro.  And  missed? 

Mr.  D-A.  He  missed  my  father's  head  about 
that  much. 

Senator  Btro.  Then  what  happened? 

Mr.  D-A.  Then  he  ran  out.  And  I  was  just 
about  from  here  to  there  away  from  the  man 
but  he  had  a  gun  on  me  and  I  was  not  about 
to  do  anything. 

Senator  Btro.  A  white  man? 

Mr.  D-A.  We  could  not  say.  Most  probably 
a  Negro  man. 

Mr.  D.  It  was  a  colored  man. 

iii.  D-A.  You  could  only  see  between  the 
sUts  of  the  ski  mask. 

Senator  Btro.  You  could  not  see  what 
color  his  hands  were? 

Mr.  D-A.  I  thought  he  was  Negro. 

Senator  Btro.  Did  he  take  anything? 

Mr.  D.  He  run  out. 

Mr.  D-A.  Apparently  he  panicked.  He  was 
quite  nervous  and  panicked  and  ran  out  of 
the  door  and,  of  course.  It  seemed  like  eter- 
nity before  the  police  came. 


Mr.  D.  May  I  say  something?  What  we  had 
up  In  our  neighborhood,  we  had  a  woman 
raped  eight  times  from  ten  colored  boys.  And 
we  know  for  a  fact  It  happened  and  It  never 
got  In  the  papers. 

Mr.  D-A.  It  was  mentioned  In  the  paper. 

Mr.  D.  It  was  never  mentioned  In  the 
paper.  And  the  other  boy,  a  white  boy,  my 
brother  was  standing  next  to  him  and  he  said 
what  are  you  doing  and  the  white  boy  was 
almost  whipped  to  death  and  It  was  not  In 
the  paper  either.  It  happened  in  our  police 
precinct  and  nobody  said  nothing.  Why  does 
this  not  come  in  the  paper? 

Senator  Btrd.  Was  the  woman  a  colored 
woman? 

Mr.  D.  The  woman  was  a  white  woman. 

Mr.  D-A.  This  was  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  D.  About  a  year  ago.  And  the  doctor 
said  he  had  never  seen  anybody  so  hurt  like 
this  woman. 

Senator  Byro.  Mr.  D-A,  you  are  a  young 
man  and  read  In  the  law,  and  your  father 
has  operated  this  particular  business  for  40 
years  and  suffered  a  great  loss  If  he  came  to 
you  and  asked  you  what  measure  of  force, 
the  outer  limits  ol  the  force  that  he  might 
use  In  the  protection  of  his  property,  what 
would  you  tell  him? 

Mr.  D-A.  Well,  realistically  supposedly 
some  one  who  commits  a  trespass  or  some- 
thing of  this  nature,  you  have  a  right  to  use 
whatever  force  Is  neceesary  to  repel  them. 

Senator  Btrd.  Even  up  to  and  Including  - 

Mr.  D-A.  Up  to  and  including.  But  It  Is 
hard  In  this  city.  It  Is  very  hard  to  say  kill 
someone.  I  am  against  killing  someone,  you 
know,  unless  he  is  using  a  deadly  weapon  or 
something  of  this  nature.  I  am  against  that. 
But  I  think  If  you  are  not  going  to  do  that, 
you  know.  It  seems  that  this  city  does  not 
want  these  people  to  be  killed.  You  have  to 
have  sufficient  people  there  with  sufficient 
strength  to  be  able  to  take  other  measure.s 
Whether  this  could  be  more  policemen  or 
more  dogs  or  a  thing  of  this  nature,  but  It  is 
hard  to  say  really. 

I  would  not  recommend  my  father  killing 
anyone. 

Senator  Btrd.  But  you  do  not  consider  that 
the  law  places  any  limitations  upon  him? 

Mr.  D-A.  It  does  not  place  that  much,  If 
someone  were  coming  In  and,  you  know, 
using — If  It  Is  a  simple  crime  such  as  larceny, 
you  are  not  allowed  to  use  deadly  force  unless 
you  go  up  In  an  attempt  to  make  an  arrest 
and  he  tries  to  escape.  You  could  probably 
use  It.  But  m  general,  I  noted  a  case  not  too 
long  ago  where  a  person  that  took  something 
and  the  storekeeper  tried  to  stop  him  with 
a  weapon  and  stop  him.  and  he  was  Indicted 
for  manslaughter. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  think  what  you  are  say- 
ing Is  that  If  your  father  took  whatever 
action  might  be  necessary  In  order  to  pre- 
vent a  felony  from  taking  place  or  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  felon,  he  then  would 
Jeopardize  himself  and  possibly  cause  him- 
self a  lot  of  litigation  and  difficulty  at  con- 
siderable cost  and  additionally,  his  own  life, 
as  a  result  of  this  Incident  might  be  In 
greater  danger  thereafter? 

Mr.  D-A.  That  Is  right.  You  can  see  this 
the  way  they  react  to  the  police  here  In  the 
city  The  papers  here  are  almost  against  the 
taking  of  human  life  for  minor  crimes.  And 
you  have  noticed  this  even  In  the  case  where 
this  policeman  who  probably  was  actually 
doing  his  duty  during  the  not  was  indicted, 
at  least  from  a  coroner's  Jury,  for  homicide. 
That  was  practically  ridiculous.  The  man 
was  probably  doing  his  duty  and  there  Is  no 
sense  that  he  will  have  to  stand  trial.  He  will 
have  to  go  through  the  process  and  be  sus- 
pended from  his  police  activities.  It  seems  to 
be  ti.at  If  a  person  Is  trying  to  do  his  duty 
they  suffer  more  risk  trying  to  enforce  the 
law  than  if  they  Just  let  things  go  and  just 
try  to  arrest  for  the  most  obvious  crimes. 
Senator  Btrd.  Are  you  saying  that  you  are 
afraid    to   protect    your   property   and    use 
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whatever  force  Is  necessary  to  protect  that 
property  for  fear  that  your  life  would  then 
be  greatly  endangered? 
Mr  D-A.  Probably  so. 
Mr.  D.  Yes. 

Mr.  D-A.  It  seems  property  does  not  have 
any  more  rights.  It  only  comes  to  the  extent 
that  If  It  is  your  own  life  is  in  danger  or 
Jeopardy. 

Senator  Btrd.  And  are  you  also  saying 
that  to  protect  your  limb  from  being  In- 
jured might  cause  your  life  to  be  taken? 
Mr.  D-A.  That  Is  right. 
Senator  Btrd.  You  are  saying  then  that 
rather  than  retaliate  at  the  moment  and 
possibly  fend  off  a  blow,  you  would  rather  re- 
ceive the  blow  hoping  that  that  will  be  all, 
for  fear  that  If  you  attempted  to  fend  It  off 
that  then  the  blow  might  be  more  harsh? 

Mr.  D-A.  Probably.  You  hope  If  you  Just  let 
them  hit  you  a  little  bit  he  will  not  come 
back  a  second  time  and  hit  you  harder. 

Senator  Btrd.  If  you  stopped  him  from 
hitting  you  a  little  bit  then  you  think  you 
might  get  killed? 

Mr.  D-A.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  believe  the  news- 
paper stories  to  the  effect  that  the  businesses 
that  were  looted  were  selectively  chosen? 

Mr.  D-A.  No,  I  do  not  think  they  were 
selectively  chosen  at  all. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  feel  that  they  were 
charging  higher  prices  to  non-whites  than 
to  whites? 

Mr.  D-A.  Certainly  I  have  not  seen  that  In 
the  stores  like  Peoples  and  Safeway  and 
Murphys.  They  were  not  charging  higher 
prices.  I  am  sure  some  of  the  smaller  stores 
which  had  credit  prices,  but  not  all  of  these 
were  destroyed.  It  seemed  like  a  lot  of  the 
other  stores  were. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  know  of  any  high 
credit  stores  that  were  destroyed? 

Mr.  I>-A.  Probably  a  few  on  7th  Street. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  know  that  for  a 
fact?  Can  you  name  one  for  a  fact? 

Mr.  I>-A.  I  never  bought  on  credit.  All  that 
I  heard  was  what  these  people  occasionally 
said. 

Senator  Btrd.  But  the  stores  like  Safeway 
and  Murphys  and  so  on? 

Mr.  D-A.  I  never  saw  that  their  prices  were 
out  of  line. 

Senator  Btrd.  Were  they  burned  out? 

Mr.  D-A.  Murphys  and  Woolworths  were 
burned  out.  But  Peoples  and  Morton's,  I  am 
sure  they  were  not  overcharging. 

Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  E.,  what  do  you  consider 
to  be  the  single  most  pressing  problem  con- 
fronting the  businessman  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  today? 

Mr.  E.  Protection.  It  Is  the  main  thing  we 
need  today.  Any  businessman  needs  protec- 
tion. 

Senator  Btro.  Prom  whom? 

Mr.  E.  By  the  police  department. 

Senator  Btrd.  FYom  whom?  Against  whom? 

Mr.  E.  Against  the  hoodlums  on  the  street. 

Senator  Btro.  How  long  have  you  been  In 
business  at  your  present  location? 

Mr.  E.  Fourteen  years  In  July. 

Senator  Btro.  What  Is  the  makeup  of  the 
population  In  yovu-  area? 

Mr.  E.  In  my  area  there  Is  possibly  85  per 
cent  colored  right  In  the  vicinity. 

Senator  Btro.  Is  the  population  changing? 
Has  It  gotten  increasingly  colored  recently? 

Mr.  E.  In  my  14  years  there  the  neighbor- 
hood has  completely  changed  from  white  to 
colored.  I  would  say. 

Senator  Btrd.  Now,  when  you  say  that  you 
need  more  than  anything  else  protection, 
have  you  been  robbed? 

Mr.  E.  I  have  been  burglared  twice.  As  I 
said.  I  need  protection  by  the  police  depart. 
aaent.  I  talked  with  any  number  of  police 
department  members  from  time  to  time  In 
every  precinct,  and  every  policeman  con- 
tinues to  tell  me  they  Just  do  not  feel  that 
they  can  do  anything  because  their  hands 
are  tied.  I  tried  to  ask  them  to  do  things  and 


they  do  not  do  anything,  their  hands  have 
been  tied.  Everybody  gives  them  the  same 
answer. 

I  have  talked  to  different  policemen.  I  have 
talked  to  any  number  of  policemen  In  this 
city. 

Senator  Btrd.  Why  do  they  say  their  hands 
are  tied? 

Mr.  E.  Prom  the  upper  bracket. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  mean  by  their  supe- 
riors, or  do  you  mean  the  courts? 

Mr.  E.  The  courts  and  the  superiors,  and 
the  superiors  are  tied  from  the  courts. 

Senator  Btrd.  Now,  you  say  you  were  bur- 
glarized twice.  Was  this  during  the  riots? 

Mr.  E.  No,  In  the  last  four  years  I  have 
been  biu'glarlzed. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  have  not  been  bur- 
glarized since  the  riots? 

Mr.  E.  No. 

Senator  Byrd.  Was  your  business  broken 
Into  during  the  riots? 

Mr.  E.  No. 

Senator  Btrd.  There  was  no  attempt  to  set 
fire  to  your  business? 

Mr.  E.  No,  I  was  there  watching  It  both 
days,  Friday  the  4th  and  5th  of  April.  I  was 
there  watching. 

Senator  Byrd.  Was  your  business  closed? 

Mr.  E.  Yes. 

Senator  Byrd.  Why  did  you  close  It? 

Mr.  E.  None  of  my  employees  would  come 
to  work  was  the  main  thing. 

Senator  Byrd.  How  many  employees  do  you 
have? 

Mr.  E.  I  usually  run  from  nine  to  12. 

Senator  Btro.  Are  they  white  or  colored  or 
both? 

Mr.  E.  Both. 

Senator  Byrd.  In  what  proportions? 

Mr.  E.  I  have  two  colored  and  the  rest 
white. 

Senator  Btro.  Why  would  they  not  come 
to  work? 

Mr.  E.  Afraid  to  come  In  the  neighbor- 
hood, I  would  imagine. 

Senator  Byrd.  Now,  the  6th  was  on  Sun- 
day. Do  you  open  on  Sundays? 

Mr.  E.  No.  I  am  closed  on  Sunday. 

Senator  Btro.  On  Monday,  did  you  open 
following  the  riots? 

Mr.  E.  No.  I  was  closed  for  eight  days.  They 
put  a  curfew  on  whiskey  and  beer  and  I  was 
closed  for  eight  days,  eight  or  nine  days. 

Senator  Btrd.  Your  business  Is  not  pri- 
marily a  liquor  store? 

Mr.  E.  No.  It  Is  a  night  club.  I  will  say  It 
is  a  night  club,  not  a  liquor  store. 

Senator  Btrd.  Any  food  stuffs  In  your 
business? 

Mr.  E.  Oh,  yes,  indeed. 

Senator  Btro.  What  do  you  have  In  the 
way  of  foodstuffs? 

Mr.  E.  I  have  all  kinds  of  steaks,  chops, 
seafood.  The  bulk  of  my  Inventory  Is  beer 
and  whiskey.  I  keep  that  In  buying  power 
there  because  you  have  your  deliveries  on 
your  groceries  every  day,  you  know. 

Senator  Btro.  And  you  said  your  windows 
were  not  broken? 

Mr.  E.  No. 

Senator  Btro.  To  what  do  you  ascribe 
this? 

Mr.  E.  I  Just  feel  as  though  they  were  not 
going  for  small  places  there  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, for  two  reasons.  I  am  surrounded 
by  a  certain  building.  There  is  a  certain 
building  on  one  ;ide  of  me  and  a  building 
on  the  back  of  me.  I  am  wrapped  around  by 
a  building  and  therefore  I  feel  as  though 
they  are  afraid  of  government  property  more 
so  than  an  individual  and  there  was  a  guard 
sitting  In  the  window  of  the.  government 
building  In  uniform  all  during  this  thing. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  serve  Negroes  and 
whites? 

Mr.  E.  Negroes  and  whites,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  charge  Negroes  more 
than  you  charge  the  whites? 

Mr.  E.  No,  the  same  thing. 
Senator  Btrd.   You  did   not  open  on  the 
day  of  the  funeral  of  Dr.  King,  on  the  8th? 


Mr.  E.  No.  I  was  not  open,  definitely  not 
open.  I  did  not  open  until  about  nine  days 
after  the  riot  until  the  curfew  was  lifted, 
it  was  way  after  his  funeral  that  I  opened. 

Senator  Byro.  Did  you  receive  any  threats 
against  your  opening  your  store? 

Mr.  E.  I  have  had  four  telephone  calls  since 
I  reopened. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  mean  at  the  time  of  the 
funeral  did  anyone  call  you  threatening  you 
if  you  did  open  your  store  during  the  funeral? 

Mr.  E.  No.  because  I  was  not  there. 

Senator  Byro.  You  were  closed  anyway? 

Mr.  E.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  Now,  since  you  reopened,  you 
say  you  have  hsid  four  threatening  telephone 
calls? 

Mr.  E.  Yes. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  has  been  the  nature  of 
the  calls? 

Mr.  E.  I  have  had  three  and  my  bartender 
had  one.  They  have  called  up  and  they  want- 
ed to  know  do  I  serve  Negroes  there.  I  said 
yes,  indeed,  any  one. 

I  might  state  also  here  that  99  per  cent  of 
my  business  Is  white  and  has  been  for  some 
unknown  reason,  even  though  I  am  In  a 
colored  neighborhood.  Therefore,  I  was  sur- 
prised I  was  not  vandalized  and  burned  out. 

Back  again  to  the  question. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  was  the  nature  of  the 
threats? 

Mr.  E.  They  threatened  did  I  serve  colored 
and  I  said  absolutely  anyone.  And  they 
said,  do  not  worry,  you  will  not  have  to 
sen'e  any  colored  at  all  because  you  are 
going  to  get  It  this  weekend.  And  they  called 
up  again  and  said  we  left  you  alone  that 
night  because  we  were  saving  upstairs  for  us. 
They  mentioned  upstairs  for  us.  What  that 
is  I  do  not  know.  Upstairs  over  me  Is  a  hall 
where  100  per  cent  colored  go  up  there.  So 
now  they  were  saving  that.  He  mentioned 
that  on  the  phone,  we  were  saving  that  for 
us,  but  we  are  going  to  get  you. 

That  was  the  second  one  The  third  one 
was  Friday  night  a  week,  this  past  Friday 
night,  he  called  me  up  on  the  phone  and 
literally  cussed  me  out,  using  a  lot  of  vulgar 
language  to  start  with,  and  I  thought  I 
would  listen  to  this  a  minute  and  see  what 
the  fellow  was  going  to  say. 

"You  are  next,  you  are  being  burned  up 
tonight  because  you  do  not  have  any  soul 
brothers  name."  He  mentioned  soul  brothers 
to  me. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  did  you  say? 

Mr.  E.  I  said,  fellow,  we  serve  everybody, 
we  ser\-e  soul  brothers,  I  have  a  houseful  of 
soul  brothers  in  now. 

Senator  Btrd.  Did  you  recognize  this  as 
the  same  voice  who  called  before? 

Mr.  E.  No,  I  did  not  recognize  either  one 
of  the  three  voices  as  being  the  same. 

Senator  Byrd.  Did  they  sound  like  they 
were  the  voice  of  a  Negro? 

Mr.  E.  They  sounded  like  a  thick  lipped 
person,  a  person  without  any  education,  the 
way  they  sounded. 

Senator  Btrd.  Did  they  ask  for  money? 

Mr.  E.  No. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  been  asked  for 
money? 

Mr.  E.  No.  I  have  not. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  have  not  been  promised 
security  if  you  would  pay  off? 

Mr.  E.  No.  In  my  neighborhood,  as  I  say, 
99  per  cent  of  my  business  is  white,  and  over 
the  last  eight  years,  why  my  white  people 
come  there  I  could  not  understand  it,  because 
every  night  some  of  their  cars  get  stolen, 
which  the  police  have  a  record  of,  the  wheels 
stolen,  the  radios  stolen  out  of  the  cars,  20 
aerials  bent  on  their  cars.  They  go  down  the 
street  and  bend  the  aerials.  This  is  the  18 
to  28  group  that  I  cater  to  and  they  still 
come  back.  Why,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  an 
old  car  that  I  bought  eight  years  ago.  But 
they  kept  stealing  my  hubcap>s  and  stealing 
my  wheels  in  the  neighborhood. 

Senator  Byrd.  How  far  do  you  live  from 
your  business? 
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Mr  E  SeveB  miles. 

Senator  Btro.  Do  you  own  the  building  In 
whtch  your  business  Is  located? 

Mr.  E.  I  am  renting. 

Senator  Brmo.  Do  you  plan  to  stay  In  this 
building? 

Mr  E.  I  would  love  to  sell  It  and  get  out 
of  that  neighborhood.  It  Is  very  dangerous 
now.  too  dangerous.  I  would  love  to  sell  It 
and  get  out. 

Senator  Bt>o.  What  keeps  you  from  getting 
out?  You  do  not  have  a  heavy  Inventory, 
do  you? 

Mr  E  ObUgatlon. 

Senator  Btbo.  Tou  mean  by  contract? 

Mr.  E.  Contract. 

Senator   Btko.    For   leasing   the   building? 

Mr  E.  No.  I  had  a  partner  there  until  1962 
And  I  bought  my  partner  out  In  1962  and  I 
still  owe  him  quite  a  bit  more  on  that  note 
that  I  bought  bim  out  with  in  1962.  He 
died.  He  was  very  sick. 

Senator  Btro.  Tou  would  like  to  get  out 
of  there? 

Mr.  E.  Tes.  If  I  could  get  my  money  out  of 
what  I  have  Invested  I  would  get  out  and 
take  a  loss  and  get  out. 

Senator  Btro.  Tou  do  not  think  you  could 
get  your  money  out  of  It? 

Mr  E.  No. 

SenatotBYRD.  Why? 

Mr.  E.  I  have  tried.  I  have  been  advertising 
It  for  sale  for  the  last  year  and  a  half.  I  have 
It  listed  with  a  broker  and  cannot  get  my 
money. 

Senator  Btko.  They  have  not  been  able  to 
sell  It? 

Mr  E.  No. 

Senator  Btrs.  Can  they  sell  at  a  Ave  or  ten 
per  cent  loss? 

Mr.  E.  No. 

Senator  Btrd.  Or  20  per  cent  below  what 
you  are  asking? 

Mr  E.  No 

Senator   Btro.   Would    you   sell   at   a   loss? 

Mr.  E.  I  would  sell  at  a  loss,  but  I  would 
want  to  get  my  notes  paid  off  and  Just  a 
little  bit  of  equity  out  of  It.  I  would  sell 
definitely  at  a  loss. 

Senator  Btro.  Mr.  E..  what  would  you 
estimate  Is  the  fair  market  value  of  your 
business,  your  good  will,  your  futures,  now. 
as  opposed  to  two  years  ago.  or  how  many 
years  ago  was  It  that  you  bought  your 
partner  out? 

Mr  E.  When  I  bought  my  partner  out.  I 
bought  him  out  at  say  $130,000  net  worth. 
•60.000  for  his  half  Interest,  which  that  would 
be  a  total  of  $120,000  for  the  total  place,  you 
see.  And  I  would  gladly  take  S75.000  today 
for  the  total.  That  is  how  much  of  a  loss 
I  would  take  on  It. 

Senator  Btro.  Tou  were  open  last  week? 

Mr.  E.  Tes.  sir. 

Senator  Btro.  Tou  were  open  for  business? 

Mr.  E.  Tes.  sir.  I  have  40  per  cent  of  my 
usual  business  now — 35  to  40  per  cent  of  my 
usual   business. 

Senator  Btrd.  Of  what  It  was  the  first 
week  In  January? 

Mr  E.  Tes.  sir.  35  to  40  per  cent  of  what 
I  did  m  January.  February  and  March. 

Senator  Btrd  So  your  business  had  fallen 
off  more  than  half  since  the  riots? 

Mr  B.  Tes. 

Senator  Btro.  Is  it  gradually  picking  back 
up? 

Mr.  B.  This  past  week  was  a  fraction  better. 
Just  a  fraction  better  I  mean  It  Is  so  nominal 
you  cannot  say  there  Is  any  difference.  It  Is 
so  minor. 

Senator  Btro.  Do  you  have  any  problems 
with  your  Insurance? 

Mr.  E.  Insurance  is  a  very  big  problem.  I 
am  Insured  there,  well,  I  have  been  insured 
with  the  Elliott-Short  Company  since  1942. 
That  is  one  of  the  bigger  Insurance  compa- 
nies In  Washington.  My  Insurance  has  run 
anywhere  from  $1,200  to  $2,400  a  year  since 
1942  with  the  different  restaurants  I  have 
owned. 


Two  years  ago  they  cancelled  me  out. 

Senator  Btro.  In  this  present  location? 

Mr  E.  At  this  location. 

Senator  Btrd.  Why  did  they  cancel  you 
out? 

Mr.  ■.  As  I  say.  from  1B42  to  two  years 
ago.  that  would  be  24  years,  I  paid  these  fel- 
lows $1,200  to  $2,500  a  year  In  premiums  and 
never  had  a  loss  and  this  company  cancelled 
me. 

I  said  I  am  very  surprised  that  you  can- 
celled me.  They  claim  that  It  Is  a  risk  area. 
I  said  I  cannot  help  what  you  call  this  as  a 
risk  area.  I  have  a  brick  building.  I  cannot  see 
where  It  is  a  risk  area  when  I  have  a  brick 
building,  but  they  refused  to  renew  me  when 
I  have  done  business  with  them  24  years  and 
never  had  a  claim.  So.  therefore.  I  have  to  go 
to  a  scab  company  now.  none  of  the  legit- 
imate companies  will  take  me.  I  now  have  to 
go  to  a  scab  company  at  these  Increased  rates 
and  I  have  to  sign  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  I  will  pay  these  increased  rates. 

Now.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  these  compa- 
nies that  I  have  my  policies  with  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Insurance  Commissioner.  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  they  are  controlled,  as  I 
say.  whereby  If  I  ever  have  a  loss  I  might  not 
be  able  to  collect.  They  might  be  a  small 
company  in  Southeast  Texas  with  a  door- 
way this  size. 

I  think  all  the  larger  companies  today.  90 
per  cent  of  the  Insurance  companies,  are 
controlled  by  the  Insurance  Commission  and 
they  all  go  by  the  underwriters  ratings.  But 
this  other  little  scab  company,  they  take 
over  these  risk  areas  and  they  do  not  go 
by  rating  bureaus,  they  just  put  their  own 
rates  on. 

Senator  Btro.  How  much  higher  are  their 
rates  than  what  you  were  previously  paying? 

Mr.  E.  About  twice  as  much. 

Senator  Btrd.  Are  other  businessmen  In 
your  area  buying  policies  from  them? 

Mr.  E.  They  are  complaining  about  the  same 
thing  and  our  restaurant  men  are  complain- 
ing about  the  same  thing  throughout  the  city. 
The  restaurants  are  complaining  about  the 
same    thing. 

Our'  restaurant  association  has  complained 
about  this.  We  have  to  serve  any  human 
who  walks  In  our  door  but  the  government 
does  not  make  that  Insurance  company  write 
my  Insurance  There  are  not  laws  on  the  In- 
surance business  in  the  United  States,  but 
I  cannot  get  them  to  write  Insurance  for 
me.  The  Hartford  or  Home  or  Fireman's  or 
ail  the  better  companies.  I  have  to  do  busi- 
ness with  a  scab  company  for  the  higher 
premium. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  have  many  people 
who  come  in  and  refuse  to  pay  you  when 
they  start  to  leave? 

Mr   E.  No. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  do  you  view  the  forth- 
coming march  on  Washington  by  Mr.  Aber- 
nathy? 

Mr.  E.  Well,  we  have  already  given  them 
our  permit  to  do  anything  they  want  to  loot 
and  set  Are.  We  have  already  given  them  a 
permit  to  do  anything  they  want  The  United 
States  Government  has  already  given  them 
a  permit  to  do  anything  they  want. 

Senator.  I  want  to  say  to  you.  that  our 
Senators  do  not  have  enough  backbone  to 
put  laws  Into  effect  and  the  President  does 
not  have  backbone  enough  to  put  laws  In  the 
country  to  say  we  will  snoot  them  and  stop 
this  once  and  for  all. 

As  I  say.  all  we  have  to  do  is  get  on  the 
radio  and  say.  I.  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  say  we  will  not  have  but  one  more 
riot  in  the  United  States.  All  we  have  to  do. 
we  send  boys  to  Vietnam  and  they  get  killed 
and  all  we  have  to  do  in  the  United  States. 
I  am  ordering  the  policemen  of  the  streets 
in  Washington.  D.C..  or  wherever  we  have  a 
riot,  ordering  tanks  and  mowing  everybody 
down  on  the  street,  man.  woman  or  child, 
so  therefore  everybody  should  be  able  to 
understand  this  language.  Those  who  do  not 


want  to  get  killed  be  off  the  street,  because 
I  am  putting  everybody  in  tanks  where  they 
will  not  get  hurt  and  everybody  will  be 
killed  on  the  street  In  any  riot. 

So.  therefore,  like  I  was  standing  on  the 
street  that  day,  I  knew  the  government  was 
not  going  to  shoot  anybody.  If  I  knew  that 
the  law  was  to  be  enforced  I  would  not  have 
been  standing  on  the  street  that  day.  We  are 
sending  them  to  Vietnam  to  get  killed  and 
kill  our  youth  of  this  country  and  we  let  the 
hoodlums  live. 

This  does  not  make  sense. 

Like  President  Johnson  said  the  other  day. 
what  a  wonderful  thing  it  was  we  spared 
lives  In  the  District.  We  can  rebuild.  We  can 
get  more  money.  What  an  asinine  thing  to  say. 
that  we  can  get  more  money.  Here  I  am  55 
years  old.  If  I  would  have  lost  my  entire  as- 
sets, how  could  I.  again  at  my  age?  I  am  55. 
And  he  says  you  can  get  more  money. 

But  you  are  giving  the  hoodlums  a  per- 
mit to  live,  but  you  are  not  giving  the  18  or 
19  year  olds  a  permit  to  get  life.  We  are 
giving  him  a  permit  to  get  killed.  But  we  are 
giving  the  hoodlums  a  permit.  I  say  shoot 
these  hoodlums  and  get  them  off  the  streets 
and  stop  the  riots.  And  if  you  would  permit 
everybody  to  get  shot  on  the  streets,  all  those 
people  would  get  off  the  streets  except  the 
hoodlums  and  they  would  get  the  word  real 
quick. 

Senator  Btrd.  When  you  stood  in  proximity 
to  your  store  on  the  day  of  the  riot,  did 
you  have  on  your  person  any  firearm? 

Mr.  E.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  have  one  In  my 
store,  or  I  do  not  want  one  In  my  home  I 
am  a  believer  In  no  firearms  whatsoever. 
Everybody  condemns  me.  every  pyollceman  I 
know,  because  I  do  not  have  one  In  the  place. 
Like  this  fellow  Brown  that  got  killed  yester- 
day, a  man  with  a  gun  will  always  get  killed. 
The  Mr.  Brown  In  the  liquor  store,  he  pulled 
this  gun  out  and  he  got  killed.  I  do  not  have 
a  gun  In  my  place  of  business  or  my  home. 

If  you  were  to  give  me  one.  I  would  get 
caught  for  speeding  going  to  the  river  to 
throw  It  In.  because  I  do  not  believe  In  guns 

Senator  Btrd.  The  same  for  your  em- 
ployees? 

Mr.  E.  No  guns  In  my  place.  I  had  a  man 
arrested  In  my  place  three  months  ago  for 
bringing  in  a  gun.  I  brushed  up  against 
him  and  found  out  he  had  a  gun  and  I  had 
him  arrested.  I  do  not  believe  in  guns.  I  had 
him    arrested. 

Senator  Btro.  The  protection  that  you 
talked  about,  you  look  to  the  government  to 
furnish  that? 

Mr.  E.  That's  what  I  am  paying  taxes  for. 
I  do  not  believe  In  guns.  I  will  not  have  one 
In   my   place   of   business   or   my   home. 

Senator  Btrd.  In  the  type  of  business  that 
you  are  In.  you  must  necessarily  have  to  con- 
trol people  once  In  a  while?  Do  you  have  to 
forcibly  eject  them? 

Mr.  E.  By  mouth,  conning  the  people  In  a 
nice  way.  I  serve  alcoholic  beverages,  we  have 
dancing.  I  talk  to  people  in  a  nice  way  and 
they  go  along  with  you.  Tou  get  more  flies 
with  honey  than  you  will  with  a  stick.  That 
has  been  my  motto  throughout  life. 

This  government  today,  I  Just  cannot  be- 
lieve it. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  much  business  do  you 
do  a  year,  now,  would  you  say? 

Mr.  E.  How  much  business  am  I  doing 
now? 

Oh,  It  is  way  down.  Around  $100,000  a  year 
now. 

Senator  Btrd.  Did  you  do  more  than  that 
last  year? 

Mr.  E.  Right  at  $100,000  last  year.  But  It 
has  been  coming  down  ever  since  1963-64. 
It  has  gotten  worse.  In  the  last  three  or 
fotu"  years  It  has  gotten  worse  up  In  the 
neighborhood. 

Senator  Btro.  Is  this  because  the  neigh- 
borhood is  a  bad  area? 

Mr.  E.  A  bad  area. 

Senator  Btrd.  That  your  customers  an 
afraid  to  come  in? 
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Mr.  E.  They  are  afraid  to  come.  They  are 
afraid  to  come.  Tou  get  some  of  them  that 
want  to  challenge  these  kids  It  is  a  challenge 
to  them.  They  want  to  challenge  them  as  far 
as  that  goes.  They  will  not  challenge  me  or 
my  place,  but  on  the  street  they  want  to 
challenge  these  colored  people. 
Senator  Btrd.  Who  will  challenge  whom? 
Mr  E  The  white  people  will  challenge  the 
colored  people  out  on  the  street  I  will  hear 
It  out  there  when  they  leave  at  night  time. 
The  kids  know  that  it  is  a  colored  neighbor- 
hood but  they  want  to  come  any  way  to  see 
what  will  happen. 
Senator  Btrd  The  white  kids? 
Mr.  E.  Tes.  I  will  not  say  they  get  In  a 
fight  They  will  come  as  a  challenge  Even 
though  it  is  a  colored  neighborhood  they 
want  to  come  and  see  what  It  Is  like  there. 
But  they  have  been  deteriorating,  the  busi- 
ness has  been  going  down  gradually  all  the 
time. 

Senator  Btro.  I  do  not  have  any  further 
questions.  I  appreciate  your  coming  up  here. 
It  is  now  five  minutes  to  ten  o'clock. 

If  you  have  anything  you  want  to  add.  feel 
free  to  bring  It  up. 

Mr.  E.  I  Just  do  not  see  why  the  govern- 
ment does  not  do  something  to  protect  the 
United  States 

You  read  In  the  newspaper  about  the  riot 
torn  South  American  countries  because  It 
does  not  have  a  strong  enough  army  to  pro- 
tect the  government.  That  Is  the  way  I  look 
at  It.  And  now  that  is  what  the  United  States 
Is  getting  to  be.  Just  a  little  riot  torn  coun- 
try like  the  South  American  countries.  Pretty 
soon  you  are  going  to  have  a  guy  like  Castro 
coming  here  wanting  to  take  over  the  coun- 
try. If  they  do  not  do  something  about  It. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  have  difficulty  em- 
ploying people  in  your  area? 

Mr.  E  I  can  put  an  ad  In  the  paper  for 
three  weeks,  four  weeks  straight,  for  a  wait- 
ress and  will  not  even  get  a  reply. 

I  have  had  people  to  come  to  work  for  me 
and  work  for  a  short  period  and  then  they 
quit  because  they  can  get  unemployment. 
I  have  gone  down  to  the  unemployment.  The 
employees  will  say  to  the  other  employee, 
this  Saturday  night  is  all  I  want  and  now 
that  I  have  enough  time  In  for  my  unemploy- 
ment. So  I  would  get  my  employees  to  verify 
this,  my  other  employees  that  work  for  me 
to  verify  this,  and  go  down  to  the  District 
Unemployment  Compensation  Board  and  say 
I  want  to  cut  this  person  off  from  unemploy- 
ment because  they  can  get  a  Job  as  a  waitress 
at  any  time.  The  papers  are  full  of  waitress 
positions  like  this.  She  Is  down  here  applying 
for  unemployment  compensation.  She  ad- 
mitted that  she  wanted  to  do  this.  My  other 
employees  will  testify  to  this.  And  they  say 
the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  disqualify  her 
for  the  first  ten  weeks  but  she  will  get 
16  weeks  or  20  weeks.  And  I  will  say  you  mean 
you  will  not  disqualify  her  for  good?  And 
they  will  say  no.  sir.  she  is  going  to  get  it 
anyway.  The  Unemployment  Board  tell  me 
this  and  the  employees  tell  me  this. 

Senator  Btro.  If  she  walks  out  of  your 
place  and  leaves  her  employment  voluntarily, 
can  she  still  collect  unemployment? 

Mr.  E.  No.  The  point  Is  she  was  antagonis- 
tic to  my  customers  or  sarcastic.  She  Just 
got  so  asinine  to  the  customers  and  chasing 
them  and  cursing  at  them  and  she  admitted 
to  the  employees  why  she  was  doing  it,  so 
she  could  get  fired. 
Senator  Btrd.  She  wanted  you  to  fire  her? 
Mr.  E.  Tes.  And  I  got  my  employees  to 
state  that  fact  and  then  they  stated  we  would 
be  glad  to  go  down  to  the  Unemployment 
Board.  I  went  down  and  saw  a  woman,  kind 
of  a  big  cheese  down  there,  and  she  said 
I  cannot  disqualify  her 

Senator  Btrd.  Well.  I  certainly  thank  you 
for  coming. 

(Whereupon,  at  9:55  o'clock  p  m..  the  hear- 
ing recessed.) 
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The     UNrrED     States     Senate:     Report     of 
Proceedings.    Hearing   Held    Before    Sub- 
committee ON  THE  District  of  Columbia 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
(Executive  confidential) 
U.S.    Senate,     Subcommittee     on 
the    District    of    Columbia    op 
the   CoMMrrrEE   on    Appropria- 
tions. 

Washington.  DC.  May  2,  1968. 
The  Subcommittee  met.  pursuant  to  recess, 
at  6:00  p.m  .  in  Room  105.  Old  Senate  Office 
Building.   Robert  C.   Byrd   of   West   Virginia 
(Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee),  presiding. 
Present:  Senator  Byrd  (presiding). 
Senator  Byrd.  This  gentleman  Is  Mr    F. 
Mr.   P.,   what   do   you   consider   to   be   the 
single    most    pressing    problem    confronting 
you  as  a  businessman  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia? 

Mr  F.  Tou  are  asking  me  that  question? 
Senator  Btrd.  Tes. 

Mr.  F.  Well,  my  Immediate  problem  at  this 
moment  would  be  the  need  for  protection 
I  suppose. 

Senator  Btrd  Would  you  like  to  elaborate 
on  that  Just  a  bit? 

Mr.  P.  Well,  as  my  letter  states,  I  operate 
a  business  In  one  of  the  slum  communities 
and  It  Is  a  type  of  business  that  actually 
brings  money  out  of  this  community  Into 
the  community  and  we  have  somp  50-odd 
Negroes  working  for  us.  I  own  the  property. 
We  are  centrally  located,  which  Is  an  ad- 
vantage to  us,  but  It  Is  not  necessary  that 
we  remain  In  this  area,  except  for  patriotic 
reasons.  I  suppose. 

Unless  we  have  protection,  because  we 
were  damaged  very  badly  during  the  recent 
riots.  We  will  be  forced  to  leave  this  area  and 
contribute  to  making  it  a  true  ghetto  and.  of 
course,  my  definition  for  a  ghetto  Is  a 
walled-ln  area  that  you  can't  get  out  of. 
These  people  must  travel  two  hours  to  their 
Jobs.  We  will  have  a  situation  similar  to 
Watts  where  they  will  find  It  easier  to  live 
off  the  Welfare  than  to  be  working  seven 
hours  a  day  and  traveling  four  hours  a  day 
to  get  eight  hours  pay. 

I  would  say  my  immediate  concern  would 
be  to  have  protection,  the  right  kind  of  pro- 
tection, so  that  I  can  operate  my  business 
and  give  the  necessary  feeling  of  security  to 
all  of  my  employees  and  the  ones  that  live 
out  of  the  area  so  they  can  come  to  work 
for  us. 

I  was  there  during  the  rioting. 
Senator  Byrd.  Your  emplovees  are  afraid 
are  they? 

Mr.  P.  Some  of  them  are,  yes. 
Senator  Byrd.  How  about  you?  Do  you  have 
a  feeling  of  fear? 

Mr.  P.  Well.  I  don't.  I  was  there  during  the 
rioting.  I  went  down  there  during  the  height 
of  it.  There  were  50  or  60  of  them  in  my 
building.  They  had  cleaned  out  the  show- 
room, stripped  It  like  locusts,  ravaged  my 
office,  took  everything  out.  personal  papers, 
a  portrait  of  myself,  which  could  be  of  no 
use  to  anybody,  and  there  were  some  fires 
set  off.  I  don't  know  how  I  got  down  there.  I 
guess  It  was  a  refiex  when  I  learned  there 
were  buildings  being  burned  on  the  street. 
Senator  Byrd.  How  long  have  you  been  in 
business  In  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  P.  15  years.  Not  in  this  very  same 
business,  but  In  other  businesses. 

Senator  Byrd.  How  long  have  you  been  in 
business  In  the  location  which  was  hit  bv 
the  riot? 

Mr.  P.  Eleven  years  In  this  building. 
Senator  Byrd.  What  is  your  age? 
Mr.  P.  36 

Senator  Btro.  What  has  been  the  history  of 
crimes  of  violence  against  your  person,  your 
employees,  and  or  your  place  of  business? 

Mr.  P.  We  haven't  had  any  significant 
amount  of  violence  against  our  employees.  We 
have  had  a  few  burglaries,  broken  windows. 


and  things  like  that.  Nothing  to  alarm  us  to 
the  point  that  we  are  alarmed  since  the  riot 

Senator  Btro.  Have  these  breakings  and 
enterlngs  increased  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  entirely  aside  from  the  riot? 

Mr  P.  Oh.  I  would  say  so.  yes.  I  think  It  Is 
common  knowledge  that  crime  has  Increased 
throughout  the  city. 

Senator  Byrd.  Has  this  been  noticeable  In- 
sofar as  your  own  property  Is  concerned? 

Mr  P.  No  The  neighborhood  hasn't  de- 
teriorated over  the  past  five  or  six  years  It 
has   remained    the   same. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  businesses  like  my- 
self in  a  few  other  buildings  have  done 
something  to  upgrade  the  area  by  putting  up 
new  structures  and  good-looking  buildings. 
Senator  Byrd.  How  many  employees  do  you 
have? 

Mr.  P.  In  the  neighborhood  of  70. 
Senator  Byrd  I  believe  you  said  about  50  of 
these  were  Negroes? 
Mr  P  Yes 

Senator  Byrd.  Have  the  Negroes  held  em- 
ployment In  other  than  menial  Jobs. 
Mr    P.  No.  not  by  any  means. 
Yes.   not  at   this   time    But   I   am   in    the 
present  business  only  six  years    We  have  a 
former  trucker  who  Is  now  assistant  manager 
of  our  warehouse,  on  a  salary,  at  a  good  salary. 
We  have  a  young  Negro  girl  who  we  Just 
took  Into  our  computer  department  at  a  very 
good  salary.  We  consider  her  part  of  manage- 
ment  And  we  are  doing  our  best  to  try  some 
of  the  others,  if  they  will  let  us. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  do  you  mean  by  that, 
"If  they  would  let  us?" 

Mr.  P.  Well,  we  are  doing  our  best  through 
our  profit-sharing  plan  and  It  Is  meaningless 
to  let  these  people  know  they  have  the  same 
opportunity  as  anybody  else  In  our  organiza- 
tion And  those  that  can  carry  the  ball  can 
go  all  the  way  with  it. 

We  would  like  to  show  them— we  would  like 
them  to  show  us  that  they  can  carry  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  these  positions  that  are  open 
to  them,  and  if  they  can  we  will  give  them 
the  Jobs. 

Senator  Btrd.  Are  they  showing  an  in- 
terest? 

Mr.  P.  Frankly,  we  can't  get  the  caliber  of 
man  that  is  attracted  to  this.  Frankly,  we 
can't  hire  people. 
Senator  Byrd.  Why? 

Mr.  P.  I  don't  know  where  they  are.  We  pay 
well.  We  offer  opportunities.  They  talk  about 
unemployment  I  don't  know  where  there  Is 
unemployment  unless  it  Is  this  hardcore 
unemployment,  which  I  don't  know  If  I  fully 
understand.  Is  ii  indigent  or  the  low-level 
type  of  person  seeking  work?  This  Is  what  we 
are  getting.  Those  that  have  character  and 
are  willing  to  learn,  coming  right  up  the 
ladder  from  truck  helper  to  truck-driver  to 
warehouseman,  and  like  a  few  of  my  men  in 
the  salaried  positions. 

Senator  Byrd.  Are  you  saying  it  Is  difficult 
for  you  to  find  people  to  fill  your  Jobs? 

Mr  P  We  are  a  very  rapidly-growing  con- 
cern and  we  are  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
and  we  need  people  We  can't  get  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service  to  send  us  one.  not 
qualified,  but  not  one  applicant.  And  I  am 
sure  there  must  be  many  on  the  rolls  that  are 
looking  for  work.  This  is  not  a  complaint, 
you  understand,  because  I  don't  claim  to  have 
any  solutions,  nor  do  I  make  any  recom- 
mendations. But  this  is  our  situation. 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  you  must  have  had 
some  experience  with  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service.  Why  do  you  feel  that  the  agency  It- 
self is  Just  not  sending  them  to  you.  or  do' you 
feel  that  the  agency  Just  "doesn't  have 
applicants? 

Mr   P   I  don't  know  enough  about  the  in- 
ner worklnes  of  that  agency.   Certainly  the 
type  of  help  we  are  looking  for  to  give  em- 
ployment to  is  certainly  not  that  skilled. 
Senator  Byrd.  What  type  of  help  Is  that? 
Mr.  P.  In  most  cases  we  have  a  tremendous 
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turnover  In  helpers  and  truckdrlvers.  And 
the  helper  doesn't  h»ve  to  be  a  driver,  doesn't 
have  to  have  a  permit  to  drive.  All  he  has  to 
do  Is  follow  Instructions.  And  we  are  not 
able  to  get  them. 

Senator  Btkd.  Is  that  someone  to  go  along 
with  the  truckdrlver  and  help  him  unload 
and  load? 

ttx.  P.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  find  It  difficult  to  keep 
such  positions  filled? 
Mr.  P.  Yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  When  you  do  fill  them,  do 
the  Individuals  stay  In  the  poslUons  long? 
Mr.  P.  Not  too  long.  They  come  and  go. 
Senator  Btrd.   What  would   be  the  aver- 
age pay  for  that  type  of  work? 

Mr.  P  A  completely  unskilled  helper  will 
start  out  at  $1  60  an  hour  for  40  hours,  and 
In  our  type  of  business  there  Is  Invariably 
another  eight  hours  overtime  at  time  and  a 
half.  So  these  young  men  make,  and  those 
that  we  get  are  very  young,  most  of  them 
seem  to  be  coming  from  out  of  the  area.  As 
I  say.  we  are  not  able  to  get  them  through 
the  agencies. 

The  average  young  man  starting  with  us 
does  earn  between  $76  and  $86  a  week. 

Senator  Btrb.  And  they  don't  stay  on  the 
Job  lon^ 
Mr.  R  Wot  too  long. 

Senator    Btrd.    E>o    you    have    vacancies 
right  now  which  need  fUllng? 
Mr  P.  We  always  have  vacancies. 
Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  have  some  now? 
Mr.  P.  Yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  Tifct  need  filling? 
Mr.  P.  Yes.  sir.  I  don't  know  about  to- 
day, but  I  know  last  week  we  had  some  and 
I  am  sure  we  do — we  could  use  a  few  men 
now. 

Senator   Btrd.   Do   you    advertise    In   the 
newspapers  for  me? 
Mr.  P.  No.  we  don't. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  Just  depend  upon  the 
USES? 

Mr.  P.  No.  we  don't  depend  on  them  at  all. 
We  have  abandoned  them.  We  use  the  em- 
ployment agencies.  Naturally  these  men 
handle  merchandise  and  they  are  in  a  truck 
and  we  have  to  make  sure  that  they  don't 
have  any  criminal  records  and  we  can 
screen  them  better  through  an  agency  as 
opposed  to  putting  an  ad  In  the  newspaper 
and  getting  30  of  them  In.  Now  we  send  them 
down  to  get  their  police  records  and  maybe 
five  of  them  will  come  back  and  some  of 
those  won't  be  qualified.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared to  Interview  and  work  with  that  many 
people. 

It  Is  a  pitiful  thing.  They  can't  fill  out  an 
employment  application. 

Senator  Btrd.  And  you  send  them  down 
to  get  their  own  police  records,  if  they  have 
such? 

Mr.  P.  Yes.  we  do. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  they  have  any  problem 
getting  this.  If  they  ask  for  It  themselves? 
Mr.  P  No  problem  getting  a  police  re- 
cord. None  at  all.  And  those  that  do  return 
to  us  bring  a  police  record  that  was  worth- 
while to  use  on  a  credit  application. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  kind  of  poUce  re- 
cord would  pass  your  scrutiny,  let's  say? 

Mr.  P.  Well,  we  will  hire  a  man  with  a 
disorderly  charge.  We  will  hire  a  man  with 
a  drunkenness  charge,  providing  It  hasn't  oc- 
curred too  often  or  not  too  recently. 

We  wlU  hire  a  criminal  If  he  comes  to  us 
from  a  prison  recommended  by  a  parole  offi- 
cer and  under  the  supervision  of  a  parole 
officer,  because  It  Is  very  rewarding  to  re- 
habilitate one  of  those  people. 

We  have  somebody  now  who  Is  working 
for  us  as  a  truck  helper  who  works  for  us 
and  then  ret\ims  to  prison  every  night. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  had  much  expe- 
rience in  dealing  with  this  type  of  Individual. 
Mr.  P.  No,  not  too  much.  We  haven't  been 
able  to  get  too  many  of  those. 


We  win  hire  a  man  for  auto  theft  if  it 
occiirred  when  he  was  young,  very  young. 
We  won't  hire  a  man  for  carrying  a  gun  or 
any  weapon.  We  won't  hire  a  man  that  has 
been  involved  in  housebreaking  or  burglary. 
Senator  Btrd.  Has  your  situation  with  re- 
gard to  problems  In  the  hiring  and  keeping 
responsible  help  been  aggravated  by  the  re- 
cent riot? 
Mr.  P.  No, 

Senator  Btrd.  Is  there  any  difference  In  the 
selling  price  of  your  merchandise  as  between 
white  and  colored  customers? 

Mr.  P.  We  don't  deal  with  colored  cus- 
tomers. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  don't  deal  with  colored 
customers? 

Mr.  P,  Not  by  choice  but  by  the  nature  of 
our  business. 

When  I  say  we  don't  deal  with  them,  I 
would  say  two  percent  of  our  business  Is  to 
colored  people  and  these  are  not  local  peo- 
ple, they  are  from  out  of  town.  You  see, 
our  service  Is  to  fill  the  gap  that  arises  by 
new  people  moving  Into  the  area  and  don't 
know  whether  they  are  going  to  stay.  So  we 
lease  the  furniture  to  those  apartments  for 
short  periods  of  time,  anywhere  from  six 
months  to  a  year. 

We  don't  do  business  with  anybody  locally 
because  there  would  be  no  reason  to  rent 
furniture,  and  If  they  had  a  good  credit 
standing  they  could  go  and  buy  furniture  at 
lower  monthly  rates  on  the  Installment  than 
we  charge  for  our  service. 

So  that  explains  why  we  don't  do  business 
with  local  people. 

Senator  Btrd.  Because  your  products  and 
services  are  not  required  by  those  local 
people? 

Mr.  P.  By  the  people  already  living  In  the 
area. 

0\ii  average  customer  Is  In  the  area  48 
hours.  They  are  in  a  motel,  they  have  rented 
their  apartment.  We  service  seven  or  800 
apartments  In  the  area.  When  they  rent  this 
unfurnished  apartment  the  apartment  will 
call  us  for  the  furniture  or  they  will  come 
Into  our  showrooms  and  make  their  selection. 
Senator  Btrd.  So.  for  the  record,  your 
business  Is  one  which  brings  you  Into  con- 
tact with  new  apartment  buildings? 

Mr.  P.  Yes.  Not  necessarily  new  apartment 
buildings,  but  arriving  tenants  that  are  new 
in  the  area  moving  into  buildings  that  are 
generally  In  the  semi-luxury  to  luxury  class. 
Senator  Btrd.  How  many  buildings  do  you 
have  In  this  business?  Do  you  have  one  build- 
ing, two  buildings,  three  buildings,  and  are 
they  all  together? 

Mr.  P.  We  have  In  this  area  that  was  strick- 
en by  the  riot,  we  have  one  building  contain- 
ing 15.000  square  feet,  of  which  4,000  feet  Is, 
I  would  say,  as  nice  a  showroom,  a  display 
room  as  you  would  find  in  the  city. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  did  It  cost  you  to  add 
that  additional  space? 
Mr.  P.  About  $120,000. 
Senator  Btrd.  What  was  the  value  of  this 
facility  once  you  added  this  space?  What  was 
the  value  before  the  riot? 

Mr.  P.  In  the  neighborhood  of  $275,000. 
Senator  Btrd.  Now,  as  a  result  of  the  riot, 
has  this  value  changed? 

Mr.  P.  I  haven't  thought  very  much  about 
that.  But  I  Imagine  It  has. 

I  own  another  piece  of  property  adjacent 
to  this  piece  of  property,  In  which  I  Intended 
to  put  another  building,  due  to  our  expan- 
sion. That  was  estimated  to  run  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $160,000. 

The  new  structure  again  would  be  an  asset 
as  opposed  to  an  otherwise  decaying  neigh- 
borhood. 

Senator  Btrb.  You  had  planned  to  add  an- 
other building  costing  $160,000? 
Mr.  P.  Yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  plan  to  add  that 
building  now? 

Mr.  P.  We  have  curtailed  any  building  on  it. 
We  have  obtained  our  permits  and  have  se- 


cured our  plans  and  we  are  Just  waiting  to  8e« 
what  happens  before  we  start  building. 

Senator  Btrd.  At  the  moment,  can  you  say 
that  you  do  plan  to  go  ahead  with  that  build- 
ing? 

Mr.  P.  I  would  say  there  is  a  50-50  chance 
at  this  time  that  I  would  go  ahead.  I  would 
say  there  weu  a  100  percent  chance  a  month 
ago. 

Senator  Btrd.  That  you  Intended  to  go 
ahead? 

Mr.  P.  Yes. 

Senator  Btro.  But  now  there  Is  a  50-50 
chance? 
Mr.  P.  Yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  Prom  what  does  this  derive? 
Mr.  F.  Well.  I  would  like  to  see  what  hap- 
pens m  the  next  30.  45  days.  I  would  like  to 
see  what  happens  this  summer. 

Senator  Btrd.  Are  you  saying  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  riot  and  In  view  of  the  forthcom- 
ing summer,  which  carries  with  it  some  po- 
tential, I  assume,  from  the  forthcoming 
march  In  Washington? 

Mr.  P.  We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  In  the 
area  about  the  march  on  Washington  being 
a  threat,  yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  When  you  say  you  have 
heard  a  lot  of  talk  In  the  area,  what  do  you 
mean  by  that? 

Mr.  P.  Well,  we  have  some  Negroes  in  the 
area  who  will  stop  by  when  our  rear  door  is 
open  and  chat  and  they  will  remark  that 
they  hope  nothing  happens  during  this 
march.  We  take  that  as  some  Intelligence. 
These  people  never  say  we  are  going  to  burn 
you  down.  They  will  say.  you  know,  I  have 
been  hearing  talk  that  you  are  going  to  be 
burned  down.  And,  of  course.  I  don't  approve 
of  It  but  that  Is  what  I  hear.  And  I  tske 
that  as  being  a  direct  warning  sometimes. 
Senator  Btrd.  They  obviously  know  that 
you  employ  nearly  50  Negroes? 

Mr.  P.  Well,  on  Saturday  morning  following 
the  riots,  we  were,  like  I  say,  ravished,  but 
we  did  have  some  boards  up  to  keep  the 
weather  out  and  we  put  up  a  sign  saying  "37 
soul  brothers  and  sisters  earn  their  living 
here,"  thinking  that,  you  know,  maybe  thl» 
would  be  Just  a  little  added  protection 
against  being  burned  down  that  night,  be- 
cause we  were  threatened.  This  sign  lasted 
15  minutes  and  It  was  torn  down. 

Senator  Btrd.  Suppose  you  tell  us  briefly 
about  the  riot,  how  It  first  reached  you.  and 
what  the  results  were. 

Mr.  P.  On  Thursday  night.  I  believe  that 
was  the  night  of  April  4  or  the  morning  of 
April  6,  3:00  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  received 
a  call  from  the  police  that  our  show  window 
had  been  broken.  And  I  got  down  to  the 
showroom  and  one  of  the  windows,  a  large 
plate-glass  window,  of  which  we  have  three. 
was  broken  and  some  fximitvire  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  showroom. 

We  called  the  glass  people  and  they  told 
us  they  would  come  out  and  board  up  the 
entire  front.  There  was  no  point  putting  in 
this  window.  In  case  something  happened. 
Let's  board  the  whole  thing  up  and  let's  pro- 
tect the  whole  thing  until  we  can  come  out 
and  replace  the  good  glass. 

They  had  many  calls  because  there  wm 
some  rioting  on  14th  Street  that  morning 
and  they  had  many  calls  and  they  were  afraid 
they  wouldn't  be  able  to  get  out  to  replace 
the  glass  anyway  so  they  decided  to  board 
It  up. 

After  my  employees  came  to  work  and  I 
was  able  to  get  out  of  the  showroom  and 
offices.  I  cruised  down  14th  Street  to  see  what 
was  happening  and  it  was  pretty  bad,  as 
you  know. 

At  that  time  I  thought,  well,  this  was  It 
This  was  the  riot  and  this  would  be  the 
end  of  It. 

About  noon  I  got  a  few  calls  that  thej 
were  looting  and  burning  down  on  lower  7tli 
Street  near  the  Hecht  Company.  I  got  In  my 
car.  not  as  a  spectator,  with  another  man, 
not  as  a  spectator,  but  to  try  to  feel  the  pulse 
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of  what  was  happening  so  I  would  know  how 
to  take  action  in  my  own  business. 

When  I  got  down  there  there  were  so  many 
people  looting  that  I  would  say  that 
wherever  I  saw  u  policeman  he  was  outnum- 
bered perhaps  200  to  one.  They  were  empty- 
ing the  stores  out. 

I  got  down  to.  I  guess  It  was  Mount  Ver- 
non Street,  and  I  saw  eight  or  ten  police- 
men put  their  gas  masks  on  and  start  to 
walk  down  the  street  abreast.  I  got  out  of 
the  car  and  stayed  about  20  yards  behind 
these  policemen  trying  to  learn  something, 
what,  you  know,  action  they  were  taking. 

Well,  there  were  four  girls  coming  out 
of  a  clothing  store  with  their  arms  full  of 
clothing  and  one  of  the  policemen  threw 
a  cannister  among  these  four  girls.  And  when 
it  exploded  they  shrieked  and  screamed  and 
dropped  the  clothes  and  ran.  I  didn't  realize 
that  I  was  exposed  to  this  gas  but  a  few 
seconds  later  the  wind  had  blown  It  towards 
me  and  I  got  a  face  full  of  It  and  It  was  an 
awful  thing. 

I  was  in  the  Service  and  I  am  sure  I  must 
have  taken  some  chemical  warfare  train- 
ing, but  I  don't  remember  It  being  that  bad 
And  I  got  back  to  the  car  and  then  we  drove 
back  to  my  showroom  and  It  took  me  about 
15  minutes  before  I  could  see  well  enough 
to  even  talk. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  showroom,  I  told 
my  people  who  had  asked  me  what  the  con- 
ditions were,  I  said,  well.  It  is  pretty  bad 
down  there  but  I  think  they  are  going  to 
get  this  under  control,  because  I  saw  them 
using  tear  gas. 

So  at  about  4:30  we  closed  up  because  our 
female  employees.  Including  the  Negroes,  of 
which  we  have,  I  think,  on  our  office  staff 
four  or  five,  were  terrified  and  we  let  them 
go  home. 

At  that  time  we  thought  It  was  early,  but 
had  I  known  what  was  going  on  we  would 
have  let  them  go  a  lot  earlier  because  noth- 
ing was  happening,  people  weren't  coming 
into  the  area,  we  weren't  doing  any  business. 

I  got  home.  The  traffic  was  very  heavy  be- 
cause everybody  was  leaving  town  at  that 
time.  I  got  home  about  6  o'clock.  One  of  my 
men  had  his  car  in  the  gas  station  opposite 
our  building  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 
He  called  to  find  out  about  his  car  and  he 
was  told  that  the  furniture  store  was  burn- 
ing and  this  warehouse  was  burning  and 
this  place  was  burning  and  that  they  were 
looting  my  company. 

I  have  a  hand  gun,  which  I  took  with  me 
The  only  thing  that  I  took  with  me  was  a 
hand  gun  that  was  In  my  desk  drawer  when 
I  left  the  building,  because  I  figured  if  they 
do  get  in  here  by  some  chance  I  didn't  want 
them  to  get  hold  of  the  gun  because  It  had 
two  clips  of  eight  bullets  each,  and  I  had 
this  hand  gun  and  took  it  with  me.  I  picked 
up  my  warehouse  manager  who  had  a  hand 
gun  and  we  came  down  to  the  area. 

Now.  I  am  not  a  hero.  I  must  have  gotten 
down  there  Just  on  reflex  because  we  bullied 
our  way  through  the  police  and  wherever  we 
could  find  police  and  fire  engines.  There 
were  police  In  the  area  because  of  the  fires 
They  were  protecting  the  firemen. 

Senator  Btrd.  The  policemen  had  to  pro- 
tect the  firemen? 

Mr.  P.  The  policemen  that  were  around 
Let  me  put  It  this  way. 

When  I  got  Into  the  showroom  there  were 
two  cars  outside  and,  of  course,  I  took  their 
license  plate  numbers.  I  guess  that  was  an- 
other reflex  In  all  this  chaos.  They  were 
loading  up  what  they  took  out  of  my  show- 
room. 

When  I  looked  inside  I  saw  these  small 
fires  burning  and  there  was  a  very  big  one 
outside.  My  first  thought  was  to  get  some 
police  In  here.  Well,  the  police  that  I  could 
see  were  about  a  block  down  where  the  fire- 
men were  trying  to  put  out  this  tremendous 
fire  at  this  furniture  store.  I  saw  a  police 
car  coming  down  the  street  with  a  siren  on 
It.  and  I  stood  out  in  the  middle  of  the 


street  and  the  police  car  came  up  against 
my  trousers.  There  were  four  policemen  in 
the  car.  The  two  policemen  In  the  front  told 
me  to  get  out  of  the  way,  I  was  obstructing 
them,  and  I  told  them  that  there  were  fires 
in  my  building  and  they  said  get  out  of  the 
way.  And  I  said,  no,  there  are  fires  in  my 
building.  And  the  bumper  touched  my 
trousers. 

Finally  the  two  policemen  In  the  back, 
they  must  have  been  on  a  call,  the  two 
policemen  In  the  back  got  out  and  went  to 
the  rear  of  our  building  where  there  was 
a  tremendous  fire.  There  were  maybe  50 
or  60  of  them  In  the  building  and  outside  the 
building. 
Senator  Btrd.  Who  was  in  the  building? 
Mr.  P.  Looters. 

And  he  told  them  to  put  the  fires  out.  Well, 
they  saw  these  policemen  and  they  thinned 
a  little  bit.  thinned  out. 

I  went  back  Into  the  building  with  my 
warehouse  manager  and  they  were  carrying 
the  stuff  out  as  fast  as  they  could.  And 
we  stamped  out  these  small  fires.  Some  of 
them  were  smouldering.  They  weren't  the 
gasoline  fires.  They  were  fires  set  by  matches, 
I  suppose,  from  the  paper  that  was  taken 
out  of  boxes,  the  shredded  paper  that  the 
lamps  are  contained  In  and  various  other 
pieces  of  furniture.  They  had  Just  lit  matches 
to  these  things,  to  this  paper. 

We  managed  to  extinguish  the  fires,  and 
whether  they  were  afraid  we  would  recog- 
nize them  or  whether  they  were  afraid  that 
we  had  somebody  behind  us,  or  for  whatever 
reason,  they  dispersed.  But  we  got  rid  of 
them.  And.  of  course,  they  had  emptied  out 
the  showroom  completely.  They  took  every- 
thing we  had. 

Then  they  were  working  on  the  ware- 
house part  of  It,  The  total  loss  Is  $58,000, 
That  Is  what  we  know  of,  according  to  our 
Inventory. 

About  one  hour  after  we  got  there  the 
troops  came  In. 

Senator  Btrd.  About  one  hour? 
Mr.  F.  About  one  hour  after  we  got  there, 
the  troops  came  In.  Had  those  troops  been 
there.  In  my  estimation,  at  the  time  we 
left,  which  was  4:30,  the  fires — as  soon  as  we 
left  they  broke  In  about  5  o'clock.  But  had 
the  troops  been  there  when  we  left.  I  am  sure 
they  wouldn't  have  touched  my  building 
and  I  don't  think  that  they  would  have 
burned  those  other  buildings. 

Senator  Btrd.  The  troops  got  there  about 
what  time? 

Mr.  F.  The  troops  got  there  about  9  o'clock. 
My  warehouse  manager  and  myself  arrived 
there  about  8:00. 
Senator  Btrd.  This  was  9  o'clock  on  the 

evening  of 

Mr.  F.  When  we  got  rid  of  the  last  looter. 
There  is  a  bit  of  humor  to  this,  too. 

We  had  gotten  rid  of  all  these  looters  and 
we  were  pulling  the  wooden  barricade  In  and 
while  we  were  pulling  It  In,  because  we  had 
got  the  back  doors  down — this  Is  where  the 
furniture  went  out  the  back  doors  into  the 
housing  projects  behind  us.  a  couple  hundred 
apartments  in  this  project.  And  while  we  were 
pulling  the  front  barricade  In  somebody  was 
pulling  from  the  outside.  Finally,  we  let  them, 
whoever  it  was.  pull  It.  take  it  all  away.  And 
this  one  large  Negro  walked  in  and  my  ware- 
house manager  said  to  him,  "Sorry,  fellow, 
there  is  nothing  left.  It  Is  all  gone,  we  are 
clean."  And  he  pushes  him  aside  and  he  5ays, 
"I  takes  my  own  Inventory."  And  with  that 
he  went  into  the  warehouse  part  of  our  build- 
ing, which  we  had  blocked  up  again,  and  he 
came  out  with  two  rugs,  one  on  each  shoulder, 
carpeting.  And  I  thought  that  was  funny.  If 
not  tragic. 

The  troops  arrived  at  9  o'clock.  I  wotild 
say  five  minutes  after  this  last  looter  had 
been  In  our  showroom. 

Senator  Btrd.  Before  you  go  on  there,  did 
you  attempt  to  stop  this  last  looter? 
Mr.  F.  No,  I  didn't. 


Senator  Btrd.  Why  dldnt  you? 
Mr.  P.  What  would  I  do  with  him— shoot 
him? 

Senator  Btrd.  You  were  on  your  own 
property. 

Mr.  F.  I  wouldn't  shoot  him. 
Senator  Btrd.  Why  not? 
Mr.  F.  For  many  reasons.  The  first  reason 
is  that  at  a  particular  time  like  this  I  knew 
there  were  many  people  on  the  streets  that 
were  sheep.  I  saw  them,  I  know  that  with  an 
early  curfew  and  with  a  show  of  force  nine 
out  of  ten  people  that  were  looting  would 
not  be  there. 

I  was  once  young  myself  and  very  poor. 
Senator  Btrd.  We  have  all  been  young  and 
a  lot  of  us  have  been  poor. 

Mr.  F.  And  I  am  Just  wondering  what  I 
would  have  done  when  I  was  17  years  old 
If  I  saw  a  $100  pair  of  shoes  In  a  window  and 
It  was  there  for  the  taking. 

I  am  not  condoning  it,  you  see,  but  I 
don't  know  who  this  chap  was  that  came 
In  with  his  brazeness.  I  don't  know  who  he 
was.  He  may  have  a  brother  living  in  the 
neighborhood,  or  a  cousin.  I  was  only  In- 
terested in  one  thing,  keep  my  building  from 
being  burned  down.  I  didn't  go  down  there 
to  stop  them  from  looting  merchandise.  I  had 
no  Intention  of  doing  that.  I  didn't  even 
know  If  I  was  Insured  at  the  time  because 
I  don't  keep  burglary  Insurance.  It  is  pro- 
hibitive for  me. 

Senator  Btrd.  It  is  what? 
Mr.  F.  Prohibitive. 
Senator  Btrd.  Too  costly? 
Mr.  F.  Yes.  And  the  type  of  operation  we 
have,  for  what  It  costs  to  buy  this  insurance 
they  would  have  to  load  up  truck  after 
truck,  you  see.  And  we  are  right  near  the 
precinct.  We  do  get  good  coverage  during 
normal  times  from  the  police  precinct.  But 
I  wasn't  Interested  In  saving  the  merchan- 
dise. I  was  Interested  In  saving  the  building 
so  my  employees  would  have  a  place  to  go 
to  work  too  so  we  would  be  In  business,  so 
I  would  have  a  place  to  go  to.  and  this  man 
wasn't  threatening,  he  didn't  threaten  me, 
he  didn't  threaten  to  bum  my  building 
down.  He  hadnt  shown  any  hostility  In  that 
direction. 

He  Just  wanted  some  merchandise.  Maybe 
he  missed  out  on  it,  I  don't  know.  But  he 
took  these  rugs  and  I  wasn't  about  to  kill 
him. 

If  he  came  Into  my  place  and  said  to  me, 
"Look,  we  are  going  to  protect  your  build- 
ing from  being  burned  down,  you  give  me 
$200."  I  might  get  so  mad  at  that  point 
to  kill  a  man.  And  I  think  I  would.  That 
Is  for  a  different  reason.  He  Is  threatening 
my  life,  threatening  my  business.  But  I 
wasn't  going  to  shoot  this  man. 

I  think  my  manager  would  have  shot  him 
had  I  allowed  him  to.  because  he  looked  at 
me  like  he  was  asking  me  what  to  do  and 
I  went  like  that,  shook  my  head. 

Senator  Byhd.  What  time  did  the  troops 
get  there? 

Mr.  F.  9  o'clock. 

Senator  Btrd.  On  the  evening  of  the  6th? 
Mr.  F.  9:00  or  9:15.  I  would  say  in  that 
area.  Between  9:00  and  9:15. 

Senator  Btrd.  That  was  on  the  evening 
of  the  5th? 
Mr.  F.  Yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  received  any 
threats  or  has  there  been  any  effort  to  in- 
timidate you  or  your  employees  in  any  way 
with  reference  to  the  operation  of  your  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  F.  All  day  of  the  7th— what  was  Sat- 
urday following  the  riots — the  6th?  All  day 
long  we  had  people  coming  into  the  show- 
room, an  empty  showroom,  where  we  had 
five  of  six  men  with  guns  coming  in  and 
saying,  "Don't  worry,  we  will  bum  you  down 
tonight." 

Senator  Btbb.  Why  did  you  have  men  in 
there  with  guns? 

Mr.  F.  We  were  there  with  fire  extinguish- 
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ers  We  went  out  and  got  seven  extinguish- 
ers, gasoline  type  Are  extinguishers,  special 
Are  extinguishers,  because  we  were  afraid 
because  of  these  threats  and  threats  were 
made  Friday  night  by  people  paaalng,  "We 
are  going  to  get  you.  we  are  going  to  bum 
you  ■'  We  couldnt  see  them  because  they 
were  yelling  through  the  doors.  They  knew 
we  were  there. 

We  had  bought  theee  Are  extinguishers, 
eight  of  them,  I  believe,  and  each  one  was 
good  for  one  Mololov  cocktail  and  we  kept 
the  vigil  around  the  clock  for  three  days,  to 
prevent  the  building  from  being  burned 
down  If  we  were  in  there  we  had  to  protect 
our  Uvea. 

My  men  were  under  instructions  by  me 
not  to  shoot  anybody  unless  they  were  en- 
dangered 

Senator  Bted.  So  you  would  shoot  to  pro- 
tect your  life? 

Mr.  P.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Bt«d.  I  interrupted  you  there  You 
were  answering  my  question  concerning 
threats.  Perhaps  you  had  something  else  to 

•ay. 

Mr.  P.  No.  All  during  the  day  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  the  following  Sunday,  people  would 
come  In  and  tell  us  that  we  are  not  through 
with  you.  we  will  get  you  tonight,  and  you 
know  we  are  going  to  burn  this  place  down 
And  they  would  mock  u«.  You  are  empty, 
you  have  been  looted.  I  wonder  who  got  that. 
They  were  mocking,  laughing,  you  know,  that 
kind  of  thing. 

Then  we  had  some  other  people  that  came 
In  and  offered  us  sympathy.  I  might  say 
Whether  they  were  sincere  or  not  I  don't 
know;  but  we  had  those  kinds  of  people, 
not  too  many,  but  we  did  have  some  of  those 

Senator  BvaD  Have  you  had  any  threats 
since  that  Sunday? 

Mr.  P  Not  recently  Just  some  talk  that  we 
hear  Uke  'I  hope  nothing  happens."  We  will 
hear  two  of  our  Negroes  saying  we  hope 
nothing  happens  during  the  March  I  am 
not  smart  enough  to  tell  what  this  means. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  something  that 
might  be  interesUng  to  you  On  Friday  morn- 
ing one  of  our  better  Negroes — and  when  I 
say  better  I  mean  better  workers,  one  of  our 
better  Negro  workers 

Senator  Byrd  Pardon  me  What  Friday 
morning  are  you  talking  about? 

Mr  F  Friday  morning,  the  Friday  morn- 
ing The  warehouse  opens  up  at  7  o'clock. 
This  Is  the  mght  after  Dr.  King  got  killed. 

Senator  Byrd  Friday  the  5th? 

Mr  F  Yes.  And  this  young  fellow  came  up 
to  our  warehouse  manager  and  he  says.  "You 
know.  I  think  there  Is  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
trouble  on  account  of  that  colored  fellow 
being  killed"  _ 

And  my  warehouse  manager  asked  him 
what  colored  fellow.  He  said.  "You  know,  that 
colored  fellow  down  South  "  And  he  dldnt 
know  his  name.  I  thought  that  had  some 
meaning 

Senator  Btrd  What  meaning  do  you  ascribe 
to  that? 

Mr  P  I  connect  that  with  the  fact  that 
all  this  rioting  had  nothing  really  to  do. 
this  Is  my  opinion,  had  nothing  really  to 
do  with  the  death  of  MarUn  Luther  King 
I  think  It  was  Just  an  excuse  for  some  orga- 
nized small  groups  of  organized  people.  I 
suppose  starting  on  14th  Street,  and  U  Street. 
to  set  off  this  thing,  and  then  It  was  taken 
up  by  the  local  hoodlums  who  had  a  chance 
to  gel  something  for  nothing. 

Senator  Byrd.  Have  any  of  your  employees 
been  threatened? 

Mr  F.  Not  to  my  knowledge 

Senator  Byrd  Have  you  had  any  phone 
calls  asking  you  to  pay  off? 

Mr  F.  No 

Senator  Byrd.  For  security? 

Mr.  F.  I  know  firsthand  of  people  that 
have,  but  not  me.  I  am  not  In  that  kind  of  a 
neighborhood.  There  are  not  merchants  per 
w  on  my  street.  1  occupy  the  whole  block  on 


my  side.  So  you  see  there  are  not  merchants 
that  they  can  go  to  and  extort  money  from 

Senator  Byrd  To  what  extent  have  changes 
In  the  availability  or  price  of  insurance  on 
your  buildings,  stock,  and  so  forth,  affected 
your  business? 

Mr  F  We  haven't  been  cancelled  out,  nor 
have  we  been  contacted  by  our  Insurance 
companies  on  renewals  or  on  rates.  But  this 
la  something  that  concerns  me  and  I  think 
this  Is  perhaps  why  I  got  In  touch  with  you 

If  the  Insurance  rates  become  prohibitive. 
If  they  are  so  high  tha»  we  feel  It  would  be 
wiser  to  move,  we  will  move  and  we  will  leave 
this  area  and.  of  course.  I  dont  know  what 
will  happen  to  the  area  I  dont  know  where 
they  will  get  their  taxes  from  because  I  pay 
an  awful  lot  of  taxes.  If  I  moved  Into  Mary- 
land the  District  of  Columbia  loses  an  awful 
lot  of  money. 

Senator  Byrd.  Your  name  Is  not  on  the 
record  and  the  record  doesn't  show  who  you 
are. 

What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  you  pay 
a  lot  of  taxes?  How  much  do  you  pay  the 
District  Government?  That  Is  all  I  am  Inter- 
ested In. 

Mr.  F.  The  D.C.  Government? 

Senator  Byrd.  D.C.  taxes. 

Mr.  P.  You  must  understand  our  business. 
We  are  in  the  leasing  business.  Our  equip- 
ment Is  personal  property  and  I  am  Just 
going  to  give  you  a  guess.  I  would  say  per- 
sonal property  taxes,  this  Is  not  Including 
the  property  that  we  own.  but  Just  on  equip- 
ment that  we  lease,  runs  In  excess  of  $20,000 
per  year  personal  property  taxes. 

Senator  Btrd.  If  you  moved  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia,  how  much  In  taxes 
would  you  say  the  D.C.  Government  would 
lose? 

BIr.  P.  I  would  say  between  $20,000  and 
$30,000. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  Indicated  a  moment 
ago  that  your  dollar  loss  was  something  near 
$60,000.  Was  It  58.000? 

Mr.  P  58. 

Senator  Bt»d.  Was  that  Just  Inventory 
loss? 

Mr  P  No;  they  damaged  our  building 
pretty  bad.  They  set  fires  and  practically 
destroyed  my  private  office,  which  was  very 
well  appointed,  I  might  say,  and  we  had  some 
valuable  art  pieces. 

I  would  say  the  merchandise  came  to  $40- 
000,  between  40  and  45.  We  are  still  trying 
to  evaluate  these  things  with  our  adjusters. 

Senator  Byrd.  How  much  of  this  loss  do 
you  hope  to  recoup  through  Insurance? 

Mr  F  I  won"t  recoup  70  percent  of  It.  The 
Insurance  companies  are  not  that  generous. 

Senator  Byrd.  Now,  what  do  you  consider 
to  be  the  fair  market  value  of  your  business. 
Including  stock,  fixtures,  good  will,  and  real 
estate.  If  owned  by  you.  on  today's  market, 
as  compared  with  three  months  ago? 

I  am  talking  about  that  business  that  Is 
right  In  the  riot  area. 

Mr.  P.  That  Is  not  a  good  question  for  my 
business.  I  have  a  very  unique  business.  I 
have  $2,000,000  worth  of  Inventory  on  loca- 
tion which  Is  not  In  that  building. 

Senator  Byrd.  Let  me  see  If  I  can  rephrase 
It.   You  know  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at? 

Mr.  P.  The  valuation  of  the  property?  The 
impact  Is  this:  The  Impact  Is  that  I  have  a  $3 
million  business,  and  I  employ  70-some-odd 
p>eople.  of  which  52  are  Negroes. 

If  I  take  this  business  out  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  because  of  my  fear  that  riots 
may  occur  or  that  I  may  feel  Insecure  because 
of  this  situation.  I  am  taking  this  $3  million 
business  into  another  state,  another  area, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  will  lose  X- 
amount  of  dollars.  I  will  have  to  employ 
people  because  of  the  distance  In  a  different 
area.  We  will  leave  the  52  people  In  this  area 
to  seek  other  Jobs.  If  everybody  does  that,  all 
the  business  people  In  Washington  do  that, 
where  are  the  people  going  to  work?  How  Is 
the  Income  going  to  come  into  the  Dlstrlcf 


Senator  Btrd.  That  Is  not  what  I  was  trying 
to  get  at. 

Mr.  F.  You  asked  me  what  I  thought  the 
Impact  was. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  didn't  wait  for  me  to 
finish. 

You  have  a  building  there  that  was  dam- 
aged by  arson  and  so  forth.  You  also  had  a 
certain  amount  of  good  will  in  there 

In  other  words,  before  the  riot  an  indi- 
vidual might  have  come  to  you  and  offered 
to  buy  your  place  of  business  and  you  would 
have  said.  "Well,  I  will  sell  It  to  you  for 
X- amount  of  dollars." 

Mr.  F  I  see  what  you  are  getting  at,  and  it 
Is  still  a  difficult  question;  but  I  am  going  to 
answer  It  very  accurately  for  you.  We  have  no 
good  will.  If  we  did.  It  wouldn't  be  true 
when  I  told  you  It  didn't  make  any  difference 
whether  we  are  located  in  this  area,  located 
In  a  different  area,  but  I  do  own  this  prop, 
erty.  This  property  Is,  let's  say,  between  $275.- 
000  and  $300,000.  plus  another  piece  that  I 
Just  bought  for  $80,000. 

Now,  we  are  talking  about  anywhere  be- 
tween $350,000  and  $380,000. 

These  buildings  that  I  occupied  are  not 
really  a  one-purpose  building,  but  they  are 
more  Important  to  me  as  a  tenant,  and  the 
corporation  as  a  tenant  in  this  btiildlng.  I 
own  this  building  personally:  the  corporation 
Is  a  tenant.  The  corporation  Is  able  to  pay 
more  rent  because  of  the  way  the  building 
is  constructed  than  if  I  had  to  rent  It  to 
somebody  or  sell  it  to  somebody. 

So  now  we  come  to  the  question  of  what 
would  it  be  worth  If  I  was  forced  to  move 
because  of  these  conditions,  and  what  Is  it 
worth  now. 

I  would  say  I  couldn't  get  more  than  $200.- 
000  for  the  whole  kit  and  kaboodle.  whereas 
now  It  is  worth  between  $350,000  and 
$380,000. 

Senator  Btrd.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  this 
question:  Do  you  think  you  could  sell  that 
property  today,  now  that  the  riot  has  oc- 
curred there?  How  hard  would  It  be  to  sell  It 
as  compared  to  what  It  might  have  been 
three  months  ago? 

Mr.  F  You  know  that  I  couldn't  sell  that 
property  today  to  anybody.  I  might  a  month 
from  now  or  six  months  from  now.  I  don't 
say  that  Its  value  has  dropped  and  It  will 
stay  dropped.  I  don't  think  anybody  is  mak- 
ing a  move  In  these  areas  to  buy  anything, 
especially  a  building  like  mine,  a  one-,  two- 
or  three-purpose  building.  You  see,  It  Is  not 
rented  property.  It  Is  commercial  property. 

Senator  Btrd.  So  because  of  what  has  hap- 
pened, you  would  say  you  would  find  it 
difficult  to  get  a  sale? 

Mr.  P.  I  would  say  so. 

Senator  Btrd.  At  half  the  value  that  you 
attached    to    It? 

Mr.  P.  Close  to  half.  yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  would  find  It  hard  to 
sell  It  for  half  of  what  you  think  it  Is  worth? 

Mr.  P.  I  feel  I  would.  In  the  next  30  to 
60  days.  yes.  I  buy  property  from  my  port- 
folio. I  wouldn't  buy  It. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  wouldn't  buy  It? 

Mr.  P   No. 

Senator  Btrd.  Why? 

Mr  F  Well,  if  I  bought  It,  If  I  was  some- 
one else  buying  this  building.  I  would  have 
to  buy  It  for  two  reasons.  Either  to  occupy 
it.  which  I  wouldn't  do,  or  to  rent  It,  which 
would  be  very  difficult  to  do. 

What  would  the  purpose  be  in  buying 
this  building  unless  I  was  speculating  to  buy 
the  building  at  such  a  tremendous  sacri- 
fice as  to  keep  It  several  years  and  probably 
do  something  with  It  later  on.  but  not  for 
Immediate  occupancy  or  immediate  rental. 

Senator  Btrd.  Why? 

Mr.  P.  Well,  for  the  same  reasons  I  gave 
you,  that  I  felt  Insecure  In  the  property  now. 
the  property  that  I  own.  The  property  that 
Is  serving  us  well  physically. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  about  your  customers, 
what   Impact   has   this   had   on   them? 
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Mr.  P.  Senator,  It  gets  mighty  lonesome 
down  there  these  days.  We  have  had  very  few 
people  coming   into  our  showroom. 

Senator  Btrd.  Why  are  they  not  coming 
to  you  now?  Y^u  have  restocked  it,  havent 
you? 

Mr.  P.  No,  we  haven't  restocked.  We  are 
slow  to  do  that  because  we  don't  have  the 
security  that  we  like  to  have.  We  are  spend- 
ing $10,000  to  secure  thU  building.  We  are 
bricking  up  our  plate  glass  window,  buying 
roll-down  steel  doors  that  are  very  expen- 
sive, because  we  are  Interested  In  the  esthetic 
aspects  of  these  roll-down  doors  so  we  have 
them  recessed.  We  are  bricking  up  everything 
that  the  law  allows  us  to  brick  up. 

Where  we  have  second-story  windows,  we 
are  putting  bulletproof  glass  In  rather  than 
bars  because  we  don't  want  to  make  this 
building  look  like  It  Is  In  a  slum.  So  we  are 
spending  a  lot  of  money  to  secure  this 
building. 

We  had  a  door  glass,  the  remaining  piece 
of  glass  that  we  had.  It  was  broken  into 
Monday  night.  So  we  don't  want  to  restock 
it.  We  can  do  business  with  these  people 
from  our  brochures  that  we  have,  very  beau- 
tiful brochures  that  are  capable  of  selling  an 
apartment  of  furniture  or  leasing,  selling  a 
lease  for  an  apartment  of  fiirniture,  but  we 
would  rather  send  them  over  to  our  Virginia 
showroom,  which  Is  very  beautiful.  Some  of 
them  don't  get  there. 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  to  what  do  you  ascribe 
the  paucity  of  customer  visits  now,  because 
you  haven't  restocked? 

Mr.  P.  Senator,  I  will  answer  that  question 
for  you  In  a  better  way.  We  had  15  or  16 
apartments  reserved  for  the  month  of  May 
for  people  moving  into  the  area,  and  they 
have  cancelled  their  plans  to  move  here. 

The  resident  managers  tell  our  field  repre- 
sentatives that  everything  is  at  a  standstill 
there;   they  are  not  getting  any  move-Ins. 

Senator  Byrd.  The  resident  managers  in 
the  apartments? 

Mr.  P.  Yes,  sir;  that  we  service. 

Senator  Byrd.  Did  you  have  any  rental 
apartments  up  over  your  store? 

Mr.  F.  No. 

Senator  Byrd.  Residential  apartments? 

Mr.  P.  No. 

Senator  Byrd.  Were  the  looters  that  you 
.saw  all  Negroes? 

Mr.  P.  All  Negroes. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  kind  of  relations  do 
you  have  with  people  In  the  particular  area? 

Mr.  F.  Well,  we  make  contributions  that 
we  are  called  upon  to  make. 

Senator  Btrd.  On  that  point,  are  you  called 
upKjn  to  make  many  contributions? 

Mr.  P.  No.  We  are  called  from  time  to  time 
to  help  a  needy  family  with  furniture  that 
we  may  not  need. 

We  were  called  upon  to  see  what  we  could 
do  about  furnishing  a  neighborhood  hotise. 
We  made  It  nice  enough  for  anybody  to 
live  In. 

Senator  Btrd.  Again  I  want  to  ask  you 
this;  You  haven't  been  asked  for  any  money? 

Mr.  P.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  But  you  do  know  some  other 
merchants  who  have  been? 

Mr.  P.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  about  the  area  In 
which  you  have  your  business.  Is  It  a  ghetto 
or  slum  area? 

Mr.  F.  Senator.  I  heard  newscasters  of  some 
rank  and  politicians  and  Government  people 
refer  to  these  areas  as  a  ghetto.  I  think  It  is 
a  misnomer.  I  believe  If  you  look  It  up  In  the 
dictionary.  I  haven't,  but  I  am  sure  you  will 
find  It  closer  to  this,  a  ghetto  is  a  walled-ln 
area  that  is  policed.  That  Is  a  ghetto 

I  personally  refer  to  these  areas  as  slums 
or  communities  or  as  neighborhoods,  as  slum 
communities  or  slum  neighborhoods.  I  don't 
refer  to  them  as  ghettos. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  assume  you  would  term 
this  a  slum  area? 

Mr.  P.  There  are  worse  In  the  city.  But  I 
would  say  It  was  a  slum  area,  yes. 


Senator  Btrd.  And  what  do  you  mean  by 
saying  this  Is  a  slum  area? 

Mr.  P.  Very  poor  rundown  housing  and 
poorly  kept  shops,  you  know,  trash  In  the 
alleys,  that  kind  of  thing. 

Senator  Btrd  What  is  the  makeup  of  the 
population  in  that  area? 

Mr.  P.  Well,  the  housing  project  behind 
us.  Senator,  is  known  in  the  neighborhood 
as  the  home  for  unwed  mothers.  This  is  what 
we  have  back  there. 

Senator  Btrd.  Are  these  Welfare  mothers 
you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  P.  I  am  not  sure.  I  Imagine  they  are. 
We  don't  see  too  many  of  them  going  to 
work. 

Senator  Btrd.  Well,  does  that  name  come 
from  It  being  rented  by  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, or  what  Is  It? 

Mr.  P.  When  I  say  home  for  unwed  moth- 
ers, that  could  have  many  meanings.  This 
Is  what  I  hear.  But  there  are  many  children 
in  this  project.  I  would  say  many  of  them, 
for  all  I  know,  might  be  on  welfare.  I  am  not 
sure. 

You  are  asking  me  what  else  we  do  In  the 
neighborhood?  We  dispose  of  used  rugs  that 
we  can't  use  any  more.  Many  times  we  will 
take  them  outside  and  give  them  away,  100 
of  them.  We  don't  like  to  give  them  away 
where  we  humiliate  anybody,  Uke  they  are 
begging,  so  we  will  do  It  eis  discreetly  as  we 
can.  And  we  do  give  some  of  these  poorer 
people  these  articles  of  furniture  to  use.  So 
there  shouldn't  be  any  reason  for  these  people 
to  burn  us  down,  should  there? 

Senator  Btrd.  But  the  name  "Home  for 
Unwed  Mothers"  apparently  Is  Just  an  ap- 
pellation that  has  been  applied  in  a  loose 
sort  of  way.  It  doesn't  Indicate  this  Is  an 
Institution   that    Is   rented   there   for   such? 

Mr.  P.  No.  of  course  not. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  is  the  makeup  of  the 
population  in  that  area  as  between  white 
and  non-white? 

Mr.  F.  There  are  no  whites  In  this  area. 

Senator  Byrd.  It  Is  all  Negro? 

Mr.  P.  All  Negro. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  have  only  one  additional 
question  that  occurs  to  me  at  the  moment. 
I  have  two. 

What  was  your  impression  of  the  police 
protection  and  the  troop  protection  at  the 
time  of  the  riot? 

Mr.  P.  At  the  time  of  the  riot  there  was 
virtually  no  police  protection.  The  troops 
coming  In  at  night,  like  I  say,  at  9  o'clock 
Friday  night.  I  think  helped  to  enforce  the 
curfew. 

Now,  when  they  came  In,  It  seems  we  saw 
moire  police.  Now,  whether  we  Just  noticed 
them  because  there  were  fewer  looters  on  the 
street,  or  whether  there  were  more  police  at 
that  time.  I  can't  say.  But  there  seemed  to 
be  some  more  police  than  there  were  prior 
to  the  entrj'  of  the  troops. 

When  the  troops  came  In  the  people 
started  to  leave  the  street  and  I  think  they 
helped  enforce  the  curfew. 

The  following  day  I  p>ersonally  saw  looters 
looting  out  of  the  back  door  where  a  troop 
was  stationed  at  the  front  door. 

Senator  Btrd.  Well,  this  leads  me  to  an- 
other question.  Do  you  think  the  troops 
should  have  been  kept  in  the  city  longer? 

Mr.  P.  Well,  I  didn't  think  so  when  they 
left.  But  I  understand  we  have  had  40  new 
fires  and  some  of  my  good  friends  have  been 
burned  out  since  then. 

Senator  Btrd.  Aside  from  our  train  of 
thought  for  the  moment,  you  didn't  have  to 
call  on  the  fire  department  to  put  out  your 
fires,  did  you? 

Mr.  P.  No.  Had  I  been  there  five  minutes 
later,  the  fire  depau-tment  couldn't  have 
helped  me,  I  promise  you  that. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  take  It  Iram  your  answer 
to  the  previous  question  that  you  now  feel 
that  the  troopw,  at  least  some  troops,  should 
have  been  left  In  the  area? 

Mr.  P.  I  don't  think  some  troops  would 
have  been  the  answer,  at  all. 


I  think  if  the  troops  should  have  been 
left  In,  they  should  have  been  left  In  In  some 
force,  especially  In  the  areas  where  these 
new  fires  have  been  started  again.  But.  of 
course,  that  is  hindsight  on  my  part. 

It  was  rather  quiet  after  they  left,  and  I 
thought  that  It  was  a  good  Idea  that  they 
did  leave.  Maybe  I  was  prompted  to  think 
this  way  by  the  fact  that  I  have  a  son-in-law 
who  Is  employed  by  me  who  Is  with  the 
National  Guard  and  I  was  happy  to  see  him 
back,  and  so  was  my  daughter. 

Senator  Byrd.  As  I  see  It  now,  and  having 
heard  from  some  of  your  friends  that  they 
have  been  victims  of  arson  or  attempted 
arson,  do  you  think  there  should  have  been 
some  troop  presence  left  In  the  area? 

Mr.  P.  You  have  to  forgive  me,  but  I  think 
we  have  it  the  other  way  around.  I  think  the 
troops  should  have  been  brought  m  earlier. 
And  had  the  troops  been  brought  In  earlier, 
the  question  of  whether  they  should  have 
stayed  longer  would  never  have  come  up. 

Senator  Btrd.  That  Is  probably  true;  but 
I  would  like  for  you  to  answer  the  question 
as  I  asked  It. 

Mr.  P.  I  think  In  view  of  the  40  fires.  I 
would  say  definitely  that  they  should  have 
stayed. 

Senator  Byrd.  Well.  I  urged  that  the  D.C. 
Government  maintain  a  military  presence  in 
the  city. 

Mr.  P.  I  know  you  did.  Senator.  I  know 
you  did. 

Senator  Byrd.  Now,  let  me  ask  this  ques- 
tion. How  do  vou  view  this  forthcoming 
March? 

You  are  a  business  man  and  you  have  ex- 
perienced a  riot.  How  do  you  view  this 
March — with  some  consternation,  apprehen- 
sion, fear,  or  lack  of  interest? 

Mr.  P.  Well,  prior  to  these  last  riots.  I 
didn't  think  It  could  happen  In  Washing- 
ton. Then,  again.  I  never  considered  some- 
body like  King  being  shot  and  giving  some 
of  these  organized  groups  a  chance  to  get 
the  thing  started;  because  my  knowledge  of 
riots  was  always  from  an  incident  in  an  area 
like  Watts,  or  an  incident  in  an  area  like 
Detroit,  that  fiared  cut  rather  than  start 
In  many  areas  in  a  city.  But  I  have  seen 
the  light.  I  was  there  right  through  it  all. 
And  I  think  It  would  be  a  tragedy  If  we 
didn't  have  troops  in  this  city  In  some  large 
force  during  the  March. 

Senator  Bvro.  When  the  March  comes? 

Mr.  P.  Yes.  We  are  not  worried  about  the 
marchers,  of  course.  I  am  worried  about  an- 
other execution. 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  would  you  suggest  that 
troops  be  brought  In  prior  to  the  March, 
or  would  you  suggest  that  we  wait  and  see 
If  the  necessity  arises? 

Mr.  P.  It  was  my  understanding  that  the 
troops  were  ready  Thursday  night  right  after 
Dr.  King.  This  Is  my  understanding  from  the 
troops  themselves.  We  served  better  than  300 
cups  of  coffee  that  night.  These  troops  were 
cold  and  they  weren't  dressed  warm  enough 
and  we  had  them  In  there  and  it  was  my 
understanding  that  they  were  ready  Thurs- 
day night  and  they  weren't  called  out  until 
Friday  night. 

I  would  say  if  they  were  kept  in  readlnesF. 
ready  to  move  instantly,  that  would  satisfy 
me. 

If  that  is  not  possible,  then  I  think  they 
should  be  there  prior  to  the  March. 

Senator  Byrd.  There  was  terrlfflc  conges- 
tion of  traffic,  wasn't  there?  There  was  great 
traffic  congestion  when  this  occurred? 

Mr.  P.  There  was  no  question  about  It.  I 
never  saw  anything  Uke  It  in  my  life.  I  left 
at  4:30  and  I  couldn't  get  across  Connecticut 
Avenue  for  20  minutes. 

Senator  Byrd.  That  being  the  case,  do  you 
feel  that  troops  in  readiness  is  going  to  be 
enough? 

Mr.  P.  I  see  what  you  are  getting  at.  I  see 
what  you  mean.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
think  I  would  feel  better  If  the  troops  were 
In  town.  I  would  feel  more  secure.  Because 
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of  thla  traffic  situation,  that  remlnda  me 
tbat  I  watched  a  Are  engine  that  couldn't 
get  through  traffic  on  Prday  afternoon  about 
1:30. 

Senior  Btkd.  What  Is  your  reaction  toward 
your  A>vernment,  what  do  you  think  about 
your  Government  at  the  moment?  I  don't 
care  what  your  party  Is  or  what  party  Is 
m  power. 

Mr.  P.  I  happen  to  be  a  very  patriotic  In- 
dividual and  I  happen  to  have  faith  In  my 
Oovemment. 

Senator  Bt«o.  I  don't  mean  the  form  or 
anything  like  that.  I  am  talking  about  you. 
Tou  must  have  some  feeling.  I  don't  mean 
your  Oovemment  or  your  party  or  anything 
Uke  that. 

I  would  say  the  policies  under  which  we 
are  operating,  which  may  or  may  not.  In  your 
opinion,  have  had  anything  to  do  with  what 
happened  to  you  or  what  Is  happening  to  you 
at  this  moment. 

Why  are  you  here  tonight?  Why  did  you 
write  me  thla  letter?  You  were  motivated 
by  something. 

Mr.  P.  I  wrote  you  this  letter  because  I 
consider  myseU  a  good  citizen  I  didn't  ask 
for  anything  in  the  letter.  I  didn't  make 
any  recommendations.  I  didn't  offer  any  solu- 
tions.;[  Bldn't  have  my  hand  out  and  I  didn't 
threaten  "you  that  I  wouldnt  vote  for  you 
or  that  r  Wouldn't  do  this  or  wouldn't  do 
that.  I  merely  wanted  to  keep  you  apprised 
of  my  situation  on  an  honest  level  rather 
than  to  try  to  sell  you  something  or  to 
win  something.  And  I  believe  that  Is  why  you 
called  me.  Because  I  know  someone  else  that 
wrote  you  a  letter  that  you  merely  acknowl- 
edged with  another  letter,  and  so  would  I 
because  I  read  the  letter.  And  that  Is  why 
I  wrote  you  this  letter,  because  I  feel  that 
people  like  myself  can  give  you  enough 
straight  Information.  It  la  exactly  what  hap- 
pened, without  asldng  you  for  anything  or 
without  getting  up  on  a  box  and  telling  you 
how  to  run  your  Job. 

Senator  Bt«d.  Well.  I  don't  think  you  got 
the  thrust  of  my  question. 

Mr.  P.  Maybe  I  would  make  a  good  politi- 
cian. I  don't  answer  the  questions  directly. 

Senator  Btro.  What  is  your  viewpoint  con- 
cerning the  drift  of  things:  how  do  you  feel 
about  your  Oovemment? 

Mr  F.  Well  I  feel  that,  you  know,  the 
Oovemment  moved  slowly  that  night. 

We  all  know  that  had  the  troops  been 
called  In  earlier  this  wouldn't  have  happened. 
This  Is  my  opinion.  I  Just  said  this  to  you  In  a 
prior  statement.  I  feel  that  had  they  been 
called  in  earlier  this  would  not  have  hap- 
pened. 

Now.  there  was  some  complacency  some- 
where along  the  line.  I  don't  know  what  goes 
on  between  Mayor  Washington  and  President 
Johnson  In  situations  like  this,  but  when  I 
find  out  from  the  troops  firsthand  that  they 
were  ready  Thursday  and  they  weren't  called 
until  Friday.  I  have  got  a  beef.  My  beef  is 
that  somebody  acted  too  late,  that  somebody 
was  complacent.  But  that  doesn't  mean  I  am 
going  to  And  fault  with  the  Oovemment.  I 
don't  act  100  percent  all  the  time  either  and 
all  I  can  do  Is  hope  that  we  have  learned, 
that  we  have  developed  some  technology, 
some  riot  technology,  and  my  opinion  Is  that 
the  troops  should  have  been  called  sooner. 
My  opinion  is  that  the  curfew  should  have 
been  put  on  much  earlier  to  get  these  non- 
criminal people  off  the  street,  and  I  am  wait- 
ing to  see  what  the  Oovemment  does. 

If  the  Government  does  not  do  It  and  if  I 
find  that  the  Government  has  not  learned 
anything  from  this  or  has  not  acted  after 
they  have  learned  or  should  have  learned, 
then  I  am  g<|lng  to  get  up  and  scream  and 
then  I  am  going  to  write  the  kind  of  letter 
that  some  people  write. 

Senator  Btro.  Do  you  feel  that  the  at- 
titudes of  hoodlums,  that  their  brazen 
threats  to  burn  you  out  the  next  Ume,  etc.. 


are  colored  in  any  way,  encouraged  In  any 
way.  Inhibited  In  any  way,  by  the  present 
poeture  of  the  Oovemment  in  its  dealing 
with  riots,  crime,  and  criminals? 
Mr.  P.  There  U  no  question  about  that. 
I  do  not  go  along  with  this  shoot  to  kill 
business.  I  will  tell  you  right  now.  I  think 
you  have  gotten  that  impreeslon  when  I 
told  you  what  happened  In  my  showroom. 
But  I  certainly  do  not  believe  in  coddling 
these  hoodlums. 

I  was  raised  In  a  poor  neighborhood  in 
New  York  and  we  had  some  bad  hoodlums 
and  they  did  not  last  long,  and  I  used  to 
run  with  them  and  I  found  out  that  it  did 
not  pay. 
Senator  Btrd.  How  did  they  handle  them? 
Mr.  P.  Well,  rough,  quick.  They  made  their 
arrests  quickly.  They  made  us  fear  them 
because  we  knew  that  the  chances  of  get- 
ting caught  were  greater  than  that  of  not 
being  caught. 

If  I  was  a  young  hoodlum  of  today  in 
Washington.  I  would  have  to  feel  that  my 
chances  of  not  getting  caught  are  greater 
than  that  of  getting  caught.  And  I  tell  you 
that  when  I  was  a  youngster  during  the  de- 
pression in  New  York  I  ran  with  some  pretty 
bad  hoodlums.  But  I  found  out  that  it  did 
not  pay  and  a  lot  of  the  boys  found  out  that 
it  did  not  pay  and  they  made  a  way  for 
themselves  in  this  world. 

Senator  Btro.  Are  you  saying  that  these 
hoodlums  must  fear  the  law  before  they 
will- 
Mr.  P.  I  do  not  think  a  child  can  be 
brought  up  properly  with  the  proper  disci- 
pline without  a  little  fear,  fear  of  punish- 
ment, fear  that  they  might  not  be  re- 
warded unless  they  do  it  properly.  I  think 
this  Is  basic. 

Senator  Btro.  I  assume  that  you  do  not 
agree  with  the  present  attitude  of  Govern- 
ment officials,  as  we  are  led  to  interpret  It. 
by  their  press  statements  and  so  on. 

Mr.  P.  No.  I  do  not.  But  I  also  have  It  first 
hand  from  our  precinct  captain  that  the 
police  are  terribly  understaffed. 

Now.  I  will  tell  you  another  thing.  Who 
In  this  city  wants  to  be  a  policeman? 

Senator  Btrd.  Did  your  police  captain  in- 
dicate they  were  under  any  orders  to  be  very 
lenient  with  the  rioters  during  the  riot? 

Mr.  P.  No.  he  indicated  to  me  that  they 
used  restraint  and  that  they  had  to  use  re- 
straint. He  never  told  me  they  were  under 
orders  not  to. 

Senator  Btro.  Were  they  under  orders  to 
use  restraint,  did  he  say? 

Mr.  P.  On  Saturday.  I  think.  I  spoke  to  one 
policeman  that  told  me  they  were  under 
orders  not  to  use  any  force. 

Senator  Btro.  Could  you  give  me  that 
policeman's  name  off  the  record? 

Mr.  P.  No.  I  would  not  know.  I  will  tell  you 
why.  this  policeman  was  in  coveralls.  He 
could  have  been  a  plain  clothesn  a  <  '  •■  -i-  - 
eralls  to  look  like  a  uniformed  policeman 
But  we  have  had  Juveniles  that  we  have  had 
arrested  and  they  will  blatantly  and  bra- 
zenly tell  us  that  you  cannot  do  anything  to 
us,  we  are  Juveniles,  and  then  we  will  put 
them  on  probation  under  their  mother's  care 
or  something,  and  there  is  never  a  mother 
and  father.  I  have  never  seen  any  of  them 
together  in  all  the  times  I  have  appeared 
in  police  court.  There  is  always  the  mother 
and  she  says  she  will  take  care  of  her  little 
boy  and  next  week  he  U  right  back  stealing 
again  and  there  is  a  very  lenient  attitude  to- 
ward these  young  people. 

Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  P.,  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  coming  to  my  office.  I  appreciate  the  time 
you  have  taken.  We  have  been  sitting  here 
now  for  an  hour  tmd  a  half. 

Mr.  P.  I  think  I  should  thank  you  be- 
cause I  am  here  on  my  behalf.  Senator,  and 
I  thought  that  only  business  p>eople  kept 
these  hours. 

Senator  Btro.  Well.  I  would  like  to  talk 
with  you  longer.  You  have  been  very  articu- 


late and  I  have  been  interested  in  what  you 
have  had  to  say. 

Mr.  P.  I  win  be  very  happy  to  give  your 
office  a  call  if  any  new  developments  come 
up  that  I  think  should  Interest  you  or  that 
you  can  use. 
Senator  Btrd.  1  wish  you  would. 
Mr.  P.  I  know  you  are  very  interested  In 
our  District  of  Coliunbla  and  I  am  and  I 
would  hate  to  leave  It. 

Senator  Btro.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Btrd.  We  will  call  you  Mrs.  G. 
tin.  O..  what  do  you  consider  to  be  the 
single    moat    pressing    problem    confronting 
you  as  a  person  who  Is  In  business  In  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

Mrs.  O.  The  fact  that  I  have  no  protec- 
tion, no  police  protection,  no  protection  at 
all.  I  feel  no  security  or  safe  in  my  busi- 
ness. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  long  have  you  had  this 
feeling? 

Mrs.  O.  Por  the  last  two  to  three  years.  But 
very  bad  in  the  last  month,  of  course. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  long  have  you  been  In 
business  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mrs.  G.  Alone,  I  have  been  in  business  for 
eight  years.  Before  that  I  was  In  business 
with  my  brother.  We  have  been  in  business 
over  25  years  in  the  District.  But  I  have 
been  alone  for  eight  years. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  has  been  the  history 
of  crimes  of  violence  against  your  person, 
your  employees,  and/or  your  place  of  busi- 
ness? 

Mrs.  O.  Well,  my  place  of  business  was 
broken  into  and  robbed  at  night.  I  was  held 
up  In  February  by  two  colored  men. 
Senator  Btrd.  Of  this  year? 
Mrs.  G.  Of  this  year.  Pebruary  of  this  year 
And,  of  course,  my  store  was  looted  during 
the  riot. 

Senator  Btro.  And  how  many  times  prior 
to  the  riot  were  you  robbed,  held  up,  bur- 
glarized? 
Mrs.  O.  Two. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  were  held  up  twice? 
Mrs.  O.  I  was  held  up  one  time  and  bur- 
glarized one  time. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  were  the  approximate 
dates? 

Mrs.  O.  Well.  I  was  held  up  In  Pebruary. 
The  time  my  store  was  broken  Into  was  the 
time  we  had  the  big  snow.  TTiat  would  be 
over  a  year,  approximately  two  years,  when 
we  had  the  big  snow  that  night. 

In  fact.  I  live  in  such  fear  now.  I  depend 
on  the  public  for  a  living,  naturally. 

I  have  a  lock  on  my  door  and  you  have  to 
press  the  button  and  if  I  do  not  recognize 
you  and  do  not  know  who  you  are  I  do  not 
let  you  in  because  I  am  afraid  of  having  a 
gun  stuck  in  my  face,  after  having  a  gun 
stuck  In  my  face  by  two  men. 

Senator   Btro.    When   you   were   held   up, 
were  you  robbed  of  money? 
Mrs.  O.  Yes. 

Senator  Btro.  How  much? 
Mrs.  G.  Well,  it  ran.  I  think,  about  $230 
some  dollars. 

Senator  Btro.  Did  you  report  It  to  the 
police? 

Mrs.  O.  Immediately. 
Senator  Btro.  Was  anyone  arrested? 
Mrs.  O.  No. 

Senator  Btrd.  Were  you  able  to  Identify 
the  individuals  who  held  you  up? 

Mrs.  O.  I  could  identify  them  If  I  ever 
see  them. 

Senator  Btrd.  But  you  did  not  know  their 
names? 

Mrs  O.  No.  But  I  saw  them  so  well  that 
I  could  identf  y  them  if  they  had  been  brought 
to  me  again. 
This  lady  with  me  also  saw  them. 
Senator  Btro.  Tell  us  about  the  riot,  how 
did  It  affect  your  business?  What  happened 
to  your  business  during  the  riot? 

Mrs.  O.  On  the  5th,  the  day  of  the  riot, 
they  broke  In  my  place.  Al>out  noon  that  day 
they  began  coming  by  from  14th  Street  with 
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new  merchandise.  When  they  would  come 
by  they  would  beat  on  my  window,  "we  will 
get  you  next,  we  will  get  you  next."  Naturally 
I  thought  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  get 
out  and  I  tried  to  get  my  records  and  I  left 
my  store  about  three  o'clock.  And  at  5:30, 
she  can  tell  you,  she  saw  it,  I  was  not  there, 
they  broke  out  the  window  and  completely 
cleaned  it  out,  all  the  merchandise.  They 
broke  up  the  counters  and  the  sign. 

Senator  Btrd.  Did  they  damage  any  other 
of  your  equipment? 

Mrs.  G.  Like  the  mannequins,  all  the  dis- 
plays, but  they  did  not  burn  the  building. 
They  Just  broke  the  showcase,  the  manne- 
quins, and  removed  all  the  merchandise. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  had  any  threats 
since  that  time? 

Mrs.  O.  No.  I  have  not  been  there. 
Senator  Btrd.  You  have  not  been  there? 
Mrs.  O.  I  have  not  been  there  to  receive  any 
threats.  I  have  only  been  In  and  out.  But 
I  do  not  have  any  merchandise  to  open  up. 
It  tak^E  time  to  restock. 
Senator  Btrd.  You  have  not  reopened? 
Mrs.   O.   No,   I   have  not  reopened. 
Senator  Btrd.  How  many  employees  do  you 
hsye? 
*Irs.   O.   Just   myself.   I   work   alone. 
Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  em- 
ploy help? 

Mrs.  O.  I  never  felt  that  I  needed  the  help. 
Oh.  well.  now.  I  do  employ  help  like  clean- 
ing and  things  like  that.  But  not  as  a  clerk 
or  anything.  I  do  not  have  that  big  a  busi- 
ness. It  is  a  very  small  business. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  would  you  describe  the 
population  in  your  area  where  you  do  busi- 
ness? 

Is  it  a  slum  area,  is  It  populated  by  mostly 
Negroes,  all  Negroes,  or  mostly  white? 

Mrs.  G.  No,  I  think  it  must  be  about  50-50, 
I  would  think.  My  business  Is  about  50-50. 
I  have  as  many  whites  as  I  do  colored. 

Senator  Btro.  Your  business  Is  about  50- 
50? 

Mrs.  O.  Yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  charge  the  Negroes 
higher  prices  than  you  charge  the  whites? 
.Mrs.  O.  I  carry  all  nationally  advertised 
merchandise.  Everything  has  a  price  on  it. 
Regardless  of  who  you  are  it  Is  the  same. 
And  my  prices  could  oe  checked,  they  are 
all  nationally  advertised. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  charge  everybody  the 
same  price? 

Mrs.  O.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Btro.  Do  you  do  any  credit  busi- 
ness? 

Mrs.  O.  I  only  have  Central  Charge.  You 
know  what  that  Is.  I  am  sure. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  been  asked  to  pay 
any  money  for  protection  and  for  security? 
Mrs.  O.  No. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  had  since  the  riots 
any  requests  for  contributions? 

Mrs.  O.  No.  As  I  said,  I  have  not  been 
available. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  live  near  yovir  place 
of  business? 

Mrs.  a.  Not  too  far  from  It.  I  can  drive  to 
my  place  of  business  within  15  minutes. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  been  In  business 
at  the  same  location  all  the  time? 
Mrs.  O.  Yes,  all  the  time. 
Senator  Btrd.  To  what  extent  have  changes 
In  the  availability  or  price  of  insurance  on 
your  building,  stock,  and  so  forth,  affected 
your  business? 

Mrs.  O.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  When  you  talk 
about  Insurance,  I  do  not  know  If  they  will 
continue  my  policy  or  not.  I  have  been  told 
that  they  will  not  drop  me,  as  far  as  the 
agent  who  handled  my  claim.  Of  course  he 
does  not  have  the  final  say.  That  Is  one 
thing  I  want  to  be  reassured  of,  that  I  will 
have  insurance  before  I  open  my  doors  again. 
Senator  Btro.  Could  you  give  an  estimate 
of  the  dollar  loss  of  your  business?  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  losses  that  you  have  ac- 


cumulated by  virtue  of  your  not  having  re- 
opened, but  what  was  the  initial  loss  In 
fixtures  being  damaged,  loss  of  Inventory,  and 
so  forth? 

Mrs.  O.  I  would  say  I  lost  between  $16,000 
and  $18,000,  Inventory,  fixtures. 

Senator  Btrd.  Now,  add  to  that  the  cumu- 
lative loss  of  business  up  to  this  point.  What 
would  you  say  you  have  lost? 

Mrs.  O.  Per  month? 

Senator  Btrd.  Well,  I  mean  since  the  riot 
occurred,  what  would  be  your  total  loss  up 
to  this  time?  You  are  not  making  any  money 
in  your  business. 

Mrs.  G.  No.  I  do  $4,000  or  maybe  a  little 
better  each  month.  Of  course,  the  cost  of 
merchandise  and  everything  comes  out  of 
that.  So  you  can  Just  figure  what  I  have  lost. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  do  you  consider  to  be 
the  fair  market  value  of  your  business,  in- 
cluding the  stock  and  fixtures,  good  will  and 
real  estate? 

Mrs.  O.  If  I  were  to  sell  the  business? 

Senator  Byrd.  Compare  today  as  to  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  three  months  ago? 

Mrs.  O.  Well,  I  do  not  know  If  I  could  sell  It 
or  not.  I  think  I  would  certainly  like  to,  if 
I  could.  But  I  do  not  know  If  It  would  be 
possible  to  sell  it. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  do  you  think  would 
have  been  the  fair  market  price  three 
months  ago?  Do  you  own  the  building? 

Mrs.  G.  No,  I  do  not  own  the  building.  I 
rent  the  building.  I  have  always  thought,  I 
may  be  wrong,  but  a  business  should  sell  for 
what  you  take  In  a  year  profit  plus  vour  in- 
ventory. So  if  I  can  make  $12,000  to  $15,000 
a  year  I  think  my  business  would  be  worth 
what  I  make  a  year  plus  the  Inventory. 

Senator  Btrd.  Is  that  about  what  you 
would  have  sold  for  If  you  had  been  wanting 
to  sell  three  months  ago? 

Mrs.  O.  Yes,  I  think  I  would  have  sold  It 
for  that. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  think  you  could  sell 
It  for  that  today? 

Mrs.  G.  I  do  not  have  any  Idea. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  mean  if  it  were  restocked 
aa  you  had  It  before,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  riots  having  taken  place  and  so  on,  do 
you  think  you  could  sell  it  for  that? 

Mrs.  O.  I  doubt  It  very  much.  There  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  anybody  Interested. 

Senator  Byrd.  If  you  were  not  in  business 
at  that  location,  would  you  go  In  business 
at  that  location? 

Mrs.  G.  No,  I  would  not.  I  am  established 
there  and  naturally  I  will  stay  there  unless 
I  can  move.  I  am  certainly  going  to  try  to 
move. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  feel  that  the  troops 
were  brought  in  soon  enough? 

Mrs.  G.  I  do  not.  I  would  like  to  know  why 
they  were  not  brought  in.  I  would  like  to 
know  why  any  business  was  sacrificed  be- 
cause I  feel  like  I  was  made  the  scapegoat.  I 
think  all  merchants  feel  that  way. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  were  made  a  scape- 
goat? 

Mrs.  G.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mrs.  O.  I  think  my  business  was  sacrificed 
for  the  faults  of  the  Government.  These 
problems,  they  cannot  be  settled,  by  tearing 
up  businesses.  They  have  to  be  settled 
through  law  and  I  think  that  they  set  back 
and  let  the  merchants  be  the  scapegoat. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  think  the  troops 
should  have  been  removed? 

Mrs.  G.  No.  I  do  not.  It  Is  terrible  up  there 
right  now.  I  am  scared  to  go  back  In  busi- 
ness. I  have  to  go  back,  but  I  am  afraid  to  go 
back.  It  Is  terrible  the  Insults  you  have  to 
take  when  I  go  along  the  street  and  also  the 
Insults  my  customers  have  to  take  when  they 
come.  They  are  nice  people  that  work,  you 
know,  like  well,  we  have  the  recreation  de- 
partment girls  coming  around  on  their  lunch 
hour,  the  things  that  are  said  to  them  when 
they  walk  in  the  street,  things  that  are  said 
to  me  when  I  walk  in  the  street. 


Senator  Btrd.  What  is  said  when  you  walk 
in  the  street?  Do  not  have  any  hesitancy  to 
say  It  to  me. 

Mrs.  O.  There  is  one  word  that  I  am  sure 
you  all  know  and  they  greet  you  with  this, 
hello,  you  an  M.  P. 

Senator  Btro.  They  call  you  that? 

Mrs.  G.  Yes. 

Senator  Byrd.  Who  calls  you  that,  the 
Negroes  or  whites? 

Mrs.  G.  This  Is  Negro.  If  they  loiter  In 
front  of  your  place  and  you  ask  them  to 
please  move  so  people  can  get  In  and  out.  I 
would  like  to  know  why  is  not  the  law  en- 
forced. We  have  the  same  gangs  that  stay 
there  day  after  day,  any  time  of  the  day  and 
night.  They  never  work.  They  are  always 
there  In  front  of  your  store.  You  have  to 
call  and  ask  that  they  be  removed. 

Senator  Byrd.  How  old  are  these  people? 

Mrs.  O.  They  strike  me  to  be  from  13  and 
14  up  until  maybe  22,  23,  25. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  would  not  expect  a  13 
year  old  to  work. 

Mrs.  O.  They  should  be  In  school.  Why  are 
they  on  the  street?  And  when  they  are  not 
in  school  they  should  not  be  In  front  of  a 
business  place.  This  Is  certainly  no  place  for 
a  child. 

Senator  Byrd.  These  little  ones  who  are 
13  years  old,  do  they  greet  you  In  the  same 
manner? 

Mrs.  O.  Oh,  certainly.  You  Just  cannot 
Imagine  the  way  that  they  greet  you.  You 
would  not  believe  It. 

Let  me  tell  you  something.  Some  times 
I  am  changing  my  window  and  I  am  up  front 
so  I  can  hear,  and  believe  me.  Senator  Byrd, 
this  Is  terrrlble.  But  In  the  afternoon  when 
the  school  children,  about  3:30.  these  are 
school  children.  I  have  never  heard  such 
language  in  all  my  life.  It  would  cvu-l  your 
hair.  They  are  talking  to  themseves,  not  to 
me,  but  the  language  they  use  to  each  other. 
Their  favorite  word  is  M.  P.  I  think  If  I  went 
out  on  the  street  to  holler  that  I  think  1 
would  get  1,000  to  answer  me  because  I  think 
they  all  have  the  first  name.  It  la  terrible 
that  I  have  to  listen  to  this  language  inside 
of  my  business  because  they  are  hollering 
this  filth  on  the  streets  all  the  time.  I 
thought  there  was  a  law  against  it,  like  I 
thought  we  had  a  loitering  law,  and  It  is  not 
in  effect.  I  spoke  to  the  police  one  day  when 
I  asked  some  of  the  boys  to  move  so"  a  lady 
could  come  In  and  out. 

And  I  said  to  the  police,  do  I  have  to  take 
this,  and  he  said  It  is  your  word  against 
theirs.  If  you  go  to  covtrt  they,  will  say  they 
did  not  and  you  say  they  did. 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  do  any  of  the  adults 
call  you  that?  Do  the  adults  say  this  to  you? 

Mrs.  G.  I  have  not  had  trouble  with  the 
adults.  It  is  mostly  the  young  ones. 

Senator  Byrd.  When  you  are  talking  about 
the  21  and  22  year  olds,  they  are  adults. 
Do  they  say  this  to  you? 

Mrs.  G.  Sure,  They  are  the  ones  that  loiter 
there.  I  Imagine  some  of  them  are  26. 

Senator  Byrd.  But  Just  a  moment  ago  you 
said  no  adults  said  this  to  you. 

Mrs.  G.  I  am  sorry,  I  think  of  those  as 
hoodlums  and  kids. 

Senator  Byrd.  And  they  say  this  to  you 
also? 

Mrs.  G.  Sure.  What  I  think  Is  the  most 
horrible  of  this  Is  that  the  police  cannot  do 
anything  for  me.  Of  course.  I  know  the  police 
on  my  beat  and  I  had  some  of  them  come  by 
and  they  said  I  am  so  sorry  that  I  could  not 
do  anything  for  you.  Our  hands  were  tied. 
Why  were  their  hands  tied.  I  pay  to  have 
protection.  I  pay  taxes.  That  is  what  my  taxes 
go  for. 

Senator  Btrd.  Did  you  ask  them? 

Mrs.  G.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  did  they  say? 

Mrs.  G.  They  said  their  hands  were  tied. 

Senator  Byrd.  Did  they  explain  why? 

Mrs.  G.  That  is  what  they  said.  They  said 
they  were  told  they  could  not  do  anything. 
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they  were  not  to  touch  them.  Let  them  take 
It.  they  could  not  do  anything  to  them. 

Senator  Btu).  What  la  your  attitude  to- 
ward your  Oovernment?  I  am  not  talking 
about  political  parties  now.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing atMut  the  structure  and  the  form  of 
government.  We  all  believe  in  our  govern- 
ment and  we  believe  In  the  two  party  system. 
But  we  are  not  talking  about  that  now.  What 
Is  your  attitude  toward  the  people,  the  au- 
thorities who  are — 

Mrs.  G.  I  tell  you  I  cannot  Just  understand 
what  their  attitude  Is.  why  they  permit  It. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  exist  without  some 
control  over  crime.  In  my  opinion  there  Is  no 
control.  I  do  not  think  we  can  exist  when  you 
have  to  live  In  fear. 

Senator  Bt«d.  Whom  do  you  blame  for 
that? 

Mrs.  O.  I  blame  our  officials  I  blame  our 
Congressmen.  I  blame  our  Senators.  I  blame 
the  whole  structure.  We  do  not  have  laws  to 
protect  us.  We  do  have  a  lot  of  laws,  but  they 
are  not  enforced.  And  I  do  not  know  if  It  Is 
the  people  who  are  In  charge,  because  these 
things  never  touch  them.  I  do  not  know  If 
that  Is  the  way  they  take  this  attitude  or  not. 
But  I  cannot  see  how  they  keep  looking  at 
the  paper  and  understand  what  is  going  on 
in  this  country  and  why  they  turn  a  deaf  ear 
and  do  nottUng  about  it. 

Senator  Bxmb.  Do  you  feel  that  the  people 
who  looted  your  store  were  looting  because 
they  lived  In  need  of  clothing? 

Mrs.  O.  No.  I  do  not.  I  do  not.  I  do  not. 
And  I  think  that  would  have  happened.  I 
think  this  was  planned  and  it  would  have 
happ>ened.  It  was  de0nltely  In  the  air.  I  had 
dlsciissed  with  my  husband  that  when  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  made  the  march  that  I 
wanted  to  close  the  store  and  be  away  be- 
cause I  lived  in  constant  fear.  You  could 
feel  it. 

Senator  Btro.  How  do  you  feel  about  the 
forthcoming  march  on  Washington? 

Mrs.  G.  I  think  it  Is  the  moet  ridiculous 
thing.  It  will  solve  no  problems  at  all. 

Senator  Byro.  How  do  you  as  a  business 
lady  feel  about  it?  Is  It  going  to  affect  you? 
Mrs.  G.  Yes.  I  think  It  is  going  to  affect  me. 
I  think  it  is  going  to  affect  me  in  a  lot  of 
ways.  But  I  think  it  is  going  to  affect  me  as  a 
ta.xpayer. 
Senator  Btrd.  Aside  from  that  though. 
Mrs.  G.  Business  wise.  Because,  as  I  said,  I 
am  really  afraid  to  open.  I  do  not  want  to 
open  until  this  march  is  over  and  settled. 
Senator  Btho.  Why  not? 
Mrs.   G.   Because   I   am   afraid.    How   do   I 
know   this    Is   not   going    to   happen    to   me 
again?  I  have  no  assurance.  I  have  not  seen 
laws  passed  that  are  going  to  do  anything 
to  them  If  it  happens  or  there  will  be  laws 
passed. 

Senator  Btxo.  Do  you  think  the  troops 
ought  to  be  brought  back  In? 

Mrs.  G.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  laws  stat- 
ing what  will  be  done  if  you  are  caught  doing 
this  again,  that  you  will  be  punished. 

Senator  Brmo.  Of  course  we  have  those  laws 
now 

Mrs.  G.  But  they  are  not  enforced. 
Senator    Btro.    So    that,    that    being    the 
case,  do  you  think  the  troops  ought  to  be 
brought  back  In? 

Mrs.  G.  If  it  is  necessary,  yes.  and  I  do 
think  It  Is  necessary. 

Right  now  the  stuff  is  still  going  on.  They 
are  still  looting  and  they  are  still  burning 
buildings  and  they  are  still  breaking  windows 
in  our  own  neighborhood.  It  happened  Satur- 
day night.  A  lot  of  my  neighbors  in  business 
have  been  threatened. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  know  some  who  have 
been? 

Mrs.  G.  Yes.  I  do.  I  know  some  that  were 
called  at  their  homei^ 

So  would  you  be  anxious  to  open  your 
doors  again  In  that  neighborhood  with  the 
atmosphere  the  way  it  is? 


I  closed  my  business  at  seven  o'clock  at 
night  I  used  to  stay  open  until  nine  I  closed 
because  of  fear. 

Senator  Btro.  When  did  you  start  closing 
at  seven? 

Mrs.  G  A  year  ago  A  year  before  that  I 
closed  at  eight  and  now  I  do  not  know.  If 
I  get  to  reopen  I  might  have  to  close  at  six. 
But,  as  I  said.  I  have  solved  the  problem 
to  a  certain  extent  that  I  do  have  a  lock.  I 
do  feel  more  secure  doing  that. 

Senator  Btro.  Do  you  have  any  Negro  busi- 
nessmen in  your  area? 

Mrs.  G.  Well,  Just  two  blocks.  I  believe 
there  Is  In  the  block  below  me  a  business 
run  by  a  Negro.  And  I  had  one  talking  to 
me  the  other  day.  He  said  he  is  going  to 
open  up  a  shop  in  the  next  block. 

But  how  many  of  them  are  owned.  I  do 
not  think  there  are  more  than  one  or  two. 
But,  as  I  said,  it  Is  only  two  blocks  there. 
It  is  not  a  big  street. 

Senator  Byrd.  Will  you  have  any  problems 
getting  money  to  reopen  your  business?  Will 
you  have  to  get  a  loan? 

Mrs.  G.  Well,  fortunately  I  do  not  because 
my  husband  works.  But  I  know  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple not  as  fortunate  as  I  am. 

Senator  Byro    How   much   of  a  total   loss 
would  you  be  able  to  recoup  from  Insurance? 
Mrs.  G.  $12,000.  And  I  have  been  paid. 
Senator  Byrd.  You  have  been  paid? 
Mrs.  G.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  percentage  of  the 
total  loss  would  that  represent? 

Mrs.  G.  Well.  I  told  you  what  my  loss 
would  be.  It  ran  between  816.000  and  S18.000. 
I  received  $12,000.  That  was  all  I  had  it  in- 
sured for. 

Senator  Btro.  Did  you  have  It  Insured  for 
$12,000? 

Mrs.  G.  For  $12,000. 

Senator  Btro.  And  you  receive  $12,000? 
Mrs.   G.  And  I  received   12.   You  can  only 
insure  80  per  cent  of  your  stock.  But  it  so 
happened  that  I  was  heavily  stocked  because 
of  Easter.  See.  your  stock  fluctuates. 

Senator  Byrd.  So  your  loss  now  would  be 
what? 

Mrs.  G.  I  would  say  my  loss  was  a  good 
$4,000  to  $5,000 

Senator  Byrd.  Have  your  Insurance  rates 
gone  up  within  the  last  one  year,  two  years, 
three  years? 

Mrs.  G.  They  have  been  going  up  every 
year. 

Senator  Byrd.  Your  rates  ha%'e  been  going 
up  every  year? 

Mrs.  G.  Yes.  And  I  have  been  told  by  the 
paper,  of  course,  they  will  go  up  20  per  cent. 
I  imagine  they  will. 

That  is  something  else  while  I  am  here. 
I  think  that  If  not  only  me  but  any  business 
cannot  get  Insurance.  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment should  insure  us.  Why  should  we  be 
deprived  of  Insurance  because  of  our  loca- 
tion? Is  that  fair?  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  be- 
cause I  live  over  here  and  you  live  over  here 
you  can  get  Insurance  and  I  cannot? 

I  appreciate  your  not  using  my  name  be- 
cause being  a  lady  alone  I  am  afraid.  I  would 
not  want  them  to  know  I  had  been  here  and 
made  any  statements.  Is  that  not  horrible 
to  live  that  way? 

Senator  Byrd.  It  is.  And  this  is  why  I  do 
not  have  you  up  in  an  open  hearing,  or  even 
m  a  closed  hearing,  because  people  would 
see  you  come  and  they  would  know  why  you 
are  coming.  The  newspapers  would  know 
why  you  are  conxlng.  This  is  why  I  wanted 
to  have  this  private  discussion  with  you. 
I  did  not  want  to  endanger  your  life  or 
property. 

Mrs.  O.  Is  it  not  horrible  It  has  to  be  that 
way? 

Senator  Byrd.  It  is.  Mrs.  H..  what  do  you 
consider  to  be  the  single  most  pressing  prob- 
lem confronting  you  as  a  buslnesslady  In 
the  District  of  Columbia? 


Mrs.  H.  Well,  this  police  protection.  You 
have  nothing.  You  have  no  protection  here. 
If  they  tried  to  protect  you,  they  are  not 
given  backing  from  any  one.  They  have  to 
go  downtown  and  write  letters  and  every- 
thing. So  they  are  to  the  point  where  they 
say  they  will  throw  up  their  hands.  They 
say  why  should  I  waste  my  time. 

We  have  had  to  call  them  up  there  several 
times.   I  was   fortunate  during  the  riot  be- 
cause my  husband  and  I  both  stayed  there. 
■  We  saw  the  other  places  and  we  stayed  over 
top  of  the  store  that  night. 

Senator  Byro.  Do  you  own  the  building  in 
which  your  business  is  located? 
Mrs.  H.  No. 

Senator  Byro.  Are  there  apartments  up 
over  the  building? 

Mrs.  H.  Yes,  my  cousin  had  the  one  above 
the  store  and  he  was  in  the  hospital  and 
we  stayed  up  there  and  I  Just  tried  to  get  a 
little  bit  of  rest,  but  you  could  hear  glass 
crashing  and  everything  and  I  was  up  and 
down  all  night  long.  And  finally  at  2  o'clock 
I  looked  out  and  heard  a  lot  of  talking  and 
looked  out  and  there  were  the  troops  Anally, 
about  2  o'clock.  That  is  the  first  time  I  saw 
them. 

Senator  Byro.  This  was  2  o'clock  on 

Mrs.  H.  Saturday  morning,  when  they 
finally  got  up  there.  And  I  understand  that 
one  of  the  neighbors  up  there  called  the 
White  House  and  demanded  that  they  send 
them  up  there. 

Senator  Byrd.  How  long  have  you  been  in 
business  in  the  District? 
Mrs.  H.  Eleven  years. 
Senator  Byrd.  At  the  same  location? 
Mrs.  H.  Yes. 

Senator  Byro.  Is  your  husband  In  business 
with  you? 

Mrs.    H.    No.   I   have   both    businesses.    He 
works. 
Senator  Byro.  Do  you  have  two  businesses' 
Mrs.  H  Yes. 

Senator  Byrd.  How  many  employees  do  you 
have? 

Mrs.  H  Regularly  about  three-four  in  each 
place. 

Senator  Byro.  Could  you  give  me  a  break- 
down as  to  the  race  of  your  employees? 

Mrs.  H.  Well.  I  have  colored  and  while.  At 
one  place  I  have  two  colored. 

Senator  Byrd.  And  how  many  whites? 
Mrs.  H.  That  help  out.  There  are  two. 
Senator  Byrd.  And  in  the  other  place? 
Mrs.  H.  In  the  other  place  I  have  one  colored 
and  three  whites.  I  cant  keep  the  colored.  I 
have  had  colored.  I  have  hired  colored  twice. 
One  stayed  ten  days  and  the  other  one  stayed 
a  month  and  left  and  didn't  come  back,  and 
didn't  call  or  anything. 
Senator  Byro.  Why  cant  you  keep  them? 
Mrs.  H.  I  don't  know  what  is  wrong  with 
them.   They   don't   want   to   work    or   some- 
thing or  else  they  are  drinking.  And  I  will 
not  have  anybody  coming  in  and  waiting  on 
customers   that  even   smells   like   they   were 
drinking. 

Senator  Byrd.  The  colored  that  you  had  em- 
ployed, what  kind  of  Jobs  were  they  doing? 
Are  they  cleaning  up  the  floors  or  are  they 
selling  merchandise? 

Mrs.  H.  Well,  In  the  one  side  I  have  them 
stocking  and  cleaning.  The  one  I  have  over 
there,  I  find  I  was  fortunate  In  getting  a  good 
one.  But  you  Just  can't  get  them.  Some  of 
them  up  there  you  hire  them  and  they  don't 
want  to  work.  They  would  rather  walk  the 
streets  or  stand  on  the  corner.  They  don't 
want  to  work. 

Senator  Byrd.  How  recently  did  you  have 
employees  quit  you? 

Mrs.  H.  One  In  January  and  one  In  Feb- 
ruary. 

Senator  Byrd.  Were  they  white  or  colored? 

Mrs.  H.  No,  they  were  both  colored.  I  called 

the  employment  office  and  I  didn't  specify.  I 

told  them  what  I  wanted,  that  It  didn't  make 

any   difference,   that    I   wanted   a   good   one. 
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And  they  sent  them  up  to  me  and  I  gave  them 
a  try. 

Senator  Byrd.  How  long  did  they  work? 

Mrs.  H.  One  worked  ten  days  and  called 
up  and  said  something  about  he  had  to  get 
somebody  out  of  Jail.  They  came  in  the  next 
day  and  he  was  drinking  and  I  said  that  was 
all.  The  other  one  stayed  four  weeks.  He  had 
to  go  to  a  funeral.  He  went  to  the  funeral 
and  he  didn't  come  back. 

Senator  Byrd.  He  never  did  show  up  any 
more? 

Mrs.  H.  He  never  did  show  up  I  finally  con- 
tacted him  and  asked  him  and  he  said  he 
had  a  car  accident  and  he  had  been  in  Jail, 
I  will  see  you  Thursday.  I  haven't  seen  him 
since. 

Senator  Byrd.  Did  he  come  back  for  his 
money? 

Mrs.  H.  He  didn't  have  any  money.  He 
waited  until  the  end  of  the  week,  it  was  pay- 
day. 

Senator  Byrd.  How  do  you  go  about  em- 
ploying people? 

Mrs  H.  Well.  I  usually  call  the  employ- 
ment ofBce.  That  is  where  I  have  been  call- 
ing. I  was  fortunate  in  getting  the  one  and 
since  then  I  have  called  the  employment 
office  and  had  them  to  send  me  up.  you 
know,  when  I  am  out. 

Senator  Byrd.  Are  you  talking  about  the 
U.S.  Employment  Office? 

Mrs  H.  Yes,  that  is  where  I  called,  down 
there.  And  since  the  other  one  quit  in  Feb- 
ruary my  husband  and  I  have  been  working 
at  night.  He  has  been  working.  I  do  have 
another  one  now.  He  Just  walked  in.  Of 
course,  he  is  white.  So  I  needed  somebody 
and  I  had  to  take  him. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  yoii  have  any  colored 
employees  who  have  been  with  you  a  long 
time? 

Mrs.  H.  No.  I  have  only  been  in  business  In 
the  one  place  since  October.  The  other  place 
has  been  11  years.  But  I  have  had  the  one 
with  me  ever  since  I  opened. 

Senator  Byrd.  One  Negro? 

Mrs.  H.  Yes. 

Senator  Byrd.  That  was  when? 

Mrs.  H.  Eleven  years  ago.  He  has  been  with 
me. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  kind  of  Job  does  he 
have? 

Mrs.  H.  Well,  he  does  stock  work  and  every- 
thing and  helps  me.  If  I  have  to  go  down  and 
get  merchandise  to  bring  up  from  the  supply 
place 

Senator  Byro.  Do  you  pay  him  by  the 
hour? 

Mrs.  H.  Yes. 

Senator  Byrd.  Has  your  employment  situ- 
ation been  aggravated  by  the  recent  riot? 
Are  you  having  more  difficulty  now? 

Mrs.  H.  I  think  so.  For  instance,  the  new 
man  that  I  hired  last  night,  there  was  an 
incident  in  there.  So  when  we  closed  he 
wanted  to  know,  I  don't  know  how  he  worded 
it:  In  other  words,  what  kind  of  salary  do  I 
pay  in  case  they  get  hurt,  because  there  was 
an  incident  happened  in  there  last  night 
where  one  of  them  was,  went  after  my  hus- 
band and  we  didn't  know  It.  He  had  a  bottle 
and  he  was  going  to  hit  him  and  so  then 
he  turned  and  went  out  the  door  and  when 
he  went  out  the  door  he  said,  I'm  going  to 
kill  you. 

Senator  Byrd.  This  was  a  customer? 

Mrs.  H.  Yes,  sir.  one  of  the  gang  that  hangs 
on  the  street  up  there  and  drinking  wine  and 
everything  like  that. 

Senator  Byrd.  And  he  went  after  yotir  hus- 
band with  a  bottle? 

Mrs.  H.  Well,  my  husband  didn't  know  he 
had  the  bottle.  He  had  it  down  at  the 
counter.  So  then  he  told  him  to  get  out  and 
I  went  to  the  phone  right  away  and  the 
minute  I  dialed  the  phone  he  knew  who  I 
was  dialing,  so  he  went  out.  And  as  he 
went  out  the  door,  that  is  when  he  told 
my  husband,  I  am  going  to  kill  you. 


Senator  Byro.  Was  he  drinking,  do  you 
think,  the  man  who  went  out  the  door? 

Mrs.  H.  He  is  not  a  man.  He  is  only  about — 
well,  he  has  to  be  18.  They  Just  called  him 
up  for  the  Draft  Tuesday  and  he  didn't  an- 
swer the  Draft.  He  said  the  FBI  could  come 
and  get  him. 

Senator  Byrd.  Was  he  drunk  last  night,  in 
your  Judgment? 

Mrs.  H.  He  is  always  drinking.  In  fact,  I 
have  threatened  to  find  out  up  there  who 
is  letting  those  kids  have  the  wine  and  whis- 
key up  around  there,  because  they  are  15  and 
16  years  old. 

Senator  Byrd.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the 
selling  price  of  your  merchandise  as  be- 
tween white  and  colored  customers? 

Mrs.  H.  No,  sir.  All  my  merchandise  is 
marked.  We  stamp  everything. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  has  been  the  history 
of  crimes  against  your  person,  your  em- 
ployees,   and  or    your    place    of    business? 

Mrs.  H.  Well,  the  place  has  been  broken 
Into  a  couple  of  times. 

Senator  Byrd.  How  long  ago? 

Mrs.  H.  One  time  I  think  was  four  years 
ago.  And  then  as  far  as  theft  goes,  it  is  Just 
terrible.  I  mean  when  we  are  working. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  am  now  talking  about  the 
burglaries.  One  occurred  four  years  ago? 

Mrs.  H.  One  was  four  years  ago  and  then 
New  Year's,  this  past  New  Year's  night,  some- 
one got  In  the  store  that  night. 

Senator  Byrd.  Wew  there  any  loss  of  mer- 
chandise on  either  occasion? 

Mrs.  H.  Both  times  it  was  money. 

Senator  Byrd.  How  much  was  taken? 

Mrs.  H.  The  first  time  it  was  around  three 
hundred  and  some  dollars.  I  don't  know.  And 
the  last  time  it  was  $450. 

Senator  Byrd.  Now,  about  the  thievery, 
tell  me  about  that. 

Mrs.  H.  Well,  I  mean  it  is  Just  terrible  up 
there.  I  mean  they  Just,  in  the  one  place,  of 
course,  that  is  where  they  get  it  all.  The 
other  place  they  can't  get  anything.  But 
they  just  steal  us  blind.  And  I  am  in  the 
other  place  most  of  the  time. 

Now,  for  instance,  a  couple  weeks  ago  I  was 
over  there  and  a  custonaer  came  in  the  other 
side  and  said.  You  had  better  get  over  there 
because  it  was  busy.  They  wait  until  it  gets 
busy  and  then  they  will  look  in  the  window 
and  see  a  crowd  in  there  and  they  will  all 
come  In  and  they  have  these  coats  on  with 
these  big  pockets. 

So  he  said.  You  had  better  get  over  there. 
He  said.  There  is  a  boy  over  there  stealing 
you  blind.  He  is  handing  It  out  the  doors 
to  the  others  and  they  are  running  up  the 
street  with  It. 

So  I  ran  over  there  and  he  was  In  there  at 
the  time.  He  had  been  over  in  the  other  place 
and  he  was  drinking,  too.  This  Is  the  16- 
year-old.  So  I  told  him,  I  said,  I  want  what 
you  have  In  your  pocket  that  belongs  to  me. 
And  he  said,  I  don't  have  anything  In  my 
pocket.  I  could  see  It  in  his  pocket.  But  you 
are  afraid  to  go  in  there  because  I  dldnt 
have  my  gun  with  me  and  I  didn't  have  any 
stick  with  me.  So  I  said,  I  know  you  have 
got  it  and  I  said  I  want  every  bit  of  It  and 
he  turned  and  went  out  the  door. 

When  he  went  out  the  door  I  went  after 
him.  And,  of  course,  be  called  me  the  nice 
names  too. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  names  did  he  call 
you? 

Mr.  H.  He  called  me  you  MF  you,  or  P 
you.  He  was  going  up  the  street  and  I  told 
him,  I  dare  you  to  come  back  In  this  place 
and  say  that  to  me,  because  I  was  going  to 
shut  the  door  and  lock  It  and  then  call  the 
police. 

Well,  there  happened  to  be  two  police 
standing  when  I  weis  hollering  at  him.  They 
weren't  standing  five  feet  away  from  me  and 
both  of  them  turned  a  deaf  ear  on  It,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  don't  want  to 
get  involved  with  them,  because  I  asked  sev- 


eral of  them.  They  said  they  don't  want  to 
get  Involved  with  them  because  they  can't 
waste  their  time  in  court  and  what  happens? 

The  Judges  down  there  make  monkeys  out 
of  us. 

Senator  Btro.  That  is  what  the  policemen 
told  you? 

Mrs.  H.  That  is  what  the  police  tell  us. 

Senator  Byrd.  Did  you  know  the  two 
policemen  who  were  standing  there? 

Mrs.  H.  I  don't  know  them  by  name.  One 
of  them  I  don't  know  who  he  was.  I  didn't 
get  a  good  look  at  him. 

Senator  Btrd.  Did  you  ask  them  why  they 
didn't  do  anything? 

Mrs.  H.  They  walked  away.  And  I  said 
something  to  one  of  the  others  when  they 
came  in.  too. 

Senator  Btro.  Did  you  have  any  opportu- 
nity to  talk  to  those  two  policemen? 

Mrs.  H.  Not  those  two.  because  they  walked 
away.  Evidently  maybe  they  thought  I  was 
going  to  say  something  to  them,  so  they 
went  on  down  the  street. 

Senator  Btro.  Did  they  come  back? 

Mrs.  H.  I  didn't  see  them  any  more  be- 
cause I  had  to  go  over  to  the  other  place. 

Senator  Byrd.  These  are  not  two  familiar 
faces  on  these  policemen? 

Mrs.  H.  Yes.  I  have  seen  the  one.  But  I 
didn't  see  the  face  of  the  other  one.  They 
are  from  up  around  there. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  never  asked  the  one 
policeman  as  to  why 

Mrs.  H.  No,  I  haven't  seen  him  since  then. 
But  this  goes  on  all  the  time.  They  steal  and 
steal  and  steal. 

Well.  I  grabbed  one  of  them  by  the  back 
of  the  neck  one  night  and  shoved  him  out 
the  door. 

Senator  Byrd.  White  boys  or  Negro  boys? 

Mrs.  H.  They  are  all  colored.  I  had  a  14- 
year-old  pull  a  knife  on  me  up  there  one 
night. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  was  he  doing? 

Mrs  H.  They  were  hanging  round  out 
front  and  I  have  a  stick  up  there  that  one 
of  the  officers  gave  me  and  it  has  his  name 
on  it.  And  because  I  had  no  protection  in 
there  he  said  I  am  going  to  give  you  this 
and  I  aim  for  you  to  use  it  if  you  have  to. 

Well,  I  had  it  in  my  hand  The  kids  were 
giving  me  so  much  trouble  up  there  and  I 
told  them  I  have  me  a  stick  now  and  I 
don't  want  to  have  to  use  it.  but  if  I  have 
to  I  will. 

So  one  of  them  happened  to  see  the  Name 
on  it.  They  passed  the  word  on  that  It  was 
the  bad  man's  stick  because  the  one  it  came 
from  Is  a  real  police  officer. 

So  when  they  got  out  front  and  were 
gathering  out  front  I  went  out  and  I  tell 
them  to  move,  that  I  didn't  want  them 
standing  out  there. 

So  then  If  they  didn't  move  I  would  go 
back  and  get  my  stick  and  go  out. 

So  this  one  night  they  were  ganged  up  out 
there  and  I  went  out  and  I  told  them  to 
move.  So  they  wouldn't  move.  So  I  walked 
over  to  the  one.  this  one  boy.  He  was  Just 
standing  there  and  I  walked  over  to  him  and 
the  other  one  hollered  you  had  better  go  be- 
cause she  will  get  the  bad  man's  stick.  So  he 
whips  out  the  knife  and  he  says.  I  will  cut 
you  here.  Well.  I  guess  I  did  the  wrong 
thing,  but  I  didn't  back  away  from  him. 

I  walked  up  to  him  and  I  said  if  you  do 
you  make  it  a  good  Job  because  you  won't 
get  the  second  one. 

So  he  put  the  knife  in  his  pocket  and  he 
went  home. 

So  he  came  back  about  an  hour  later  and 
I  asked  him  where  is  your  knife  and  he  said 
I  left  it  home.  And  I  told  him.  Look,  let 
me  tell  you  one  thing.  Don't  you  pull  that 
knife  on  me  again  because  if  you  do  the 
bluecoats  are  going  to  take  you  away  and 
you  are  gone  for  a  while  because  I  am  going 
down.  But  then  they  call,  and  I  mean  even 
with  the  officers  when  they  come  on,  I  can 
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b«  standing  mayb«  out  front  and  tbey  will 
stop  and  maybe  say  a  few  words. 

Tbey  are  standing  there  talking  to  me. 

Senator  Bt»d.  The  officers? 

Mrs.  H.  Yes.  Minding  their  own  business, 
and  some  of  this  gang  will  come  down  the 
street  and  say.  Look  at  that  MF  officer,  or 
look  at  that  MF  police  and  SBs  and  all.  And 
the  man  has  never  opened  his  mouth. 

Senator  Btro.  The  policeman? 

Mrs.  H.  No.  And  the  same  things  happens 
In  the  other  side. 

Senator  Btvi.  Now,  what  happened  at  the 
time  of  the  riot? 

Mrs.  H.  Well,  we  didn't  have  too  much 
trouble  because  my  husband  and  I  both 
stayed  there.  He  was  In  one  place  and  I  was 
In  the  other  one.  And,  of  course,  he  had  the 
gun  on  blm  and  I  had  the  other  one  In  the 
other  side  where  I  could  get  my  bands  on 
It.  But  they  didn't  have  too  much  to  say. 
Some  of  them  came  up  the  street  and  said, 
"We  will  get  you  later." 

So  we  more  or  less,  I  mean,  we  had  to  stay 
there  and  stick  to  our  post  and  everything, 
but  we  didn't  know  ^ether  we  were  going 
to  be  there  the  next  morning  or  not.  But 
they  Just  carried  on.  Just  like  a  bunch  of 
wild  animals. 

Senator  Btrd.  Did  tbey  loot  your  place? 

Mrr.  H.  No.- 

Senator  Bm.  Did  they  break  any  windows? 

Mrs.  H.  Not  In  my  place. 

Senator  Btrd.  And  they  didn't  bum  It? 

Mrs.  H.  No. 

Senator  Btro.  Why  did  tbey  not  loot  your 
place? 

Mrs.  H.  I  don't  know. 

Some  of  the  gang.  I  think  the  rough  gang 
around  there  and  all.  there  have  been  times, 
I  guess,  when  we  have  given  them  pennies  or 
dimes  or  something  like  that.  But  I  really 
don't  know.  I  mean  offhand  why  they  didn't 
unless  It  was  because  we  stayed  right  there. 

Senator  Btro.  Were  you  In  your  place  of 
business? 

Mrs.  H.  Yes. 

Senator  Btro.  All  through  this  time? 

Mrs.  H.  Yes.  On  Thursday  night  I  was  In 
there  by  myself  until  3:30  because  I  was 
scared  to  go  home.  I  was  over  there  by  myself. 

Senator  Btro    Where  was  your  husband? 

Mrs.  H.  He  had  gone  home  because  he  has 
to  get  up  at  3  o'clock  In  the  morning  to  go 
to  work. 

Senator  Btro.  Was  he  working  with  you  at 
the  time? 

Mrs.  H.  He  was  there  until  earlier.  He  went 
home  earlier  because  he  gets  up  early  In  the 
morning. 

Senator  Btrd.  And  then  be  comes  back  to 
the  place? 

Mrs.  H.  When  he  finishes  bis  other  Job  he 
comes  back. 

Senator  Btro.  He  helps  you  on  off  hours? 

Mrs.  H.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Btro.  He  has  steady  employment 
elsewhere? 

Mrs.  H.  That  Is  right.  But  I  have  money 
on  me  all  the  time.  It  Is  17  miles  to  my  home. 
I  checked  and  they  won't  even  give  me  a 
permit  to  carry  a  gun  and  I  have  money  on 
me  practically  every  night  I  go  home. 

Senator  Btro.  You  travel  back  and  forth 
the  17  miles? 

Mrs.  H.  Yes. 

Senator  Btro.  Your  husband  travels  back 
and  forth,  too? 

Mrs.  H.  Yes.  But  I  am  by  myself. 

Senator  Btro.  By  yourself  when? 

Mrs.  H.  I  go  back  and  forth  by  myself. 

Senator  Btrd.  Why  doesn't  your  busbaad 
go  with  you? 

Mrs.  H.  He  doesn't  work  at  night.  He  usual- 
ly goes  home.  The  only  time  he  works  at 
night  is  when  an  employee  quits.  Other  than 
that  he  la  up  there  on  Tuesday  night,  and 
then  he  Is  up  there  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
nights.  The  rest  of  the  nights  he  goes  home. 

Senator  Btro.  Your  business  wasn't  looted 
during  the  riot? 

Mn.  H.  No,  sir. 


Senator  Btrd.  Did  you  have  any  damage  to 
your  property  during  the  riot,  to  the  build- 
ings, the  windows? 

Mrs.  H.  No,  I  don't  think  so. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  received  any 
threats  since  the  riots,  have  any  threats  been 
made  against  you? 

Mrs.  H.  I  don't  know  whether  It  was  talk- 
ing through  the  hat  or  not.  We  were  open 
after  the  riot  and  we  had  to  let  them  In  so 
many  at  a  time  and  I  was  standing  out  front 
and  this  man  wanted  to  know  why  he  couldn't 
get  In,  and  I  said  we  can  only  let  in  so  many 
at  a  time  because  it  isn't  that  large.  And  so 
he  says.  Well,  that  is  all  right,  we  will  get 
you  and  bum  you  down  tonight.  So  the  other 
man  that  was  standing  was  colored  and  he 
said  something  to  him  and  he  said,  Man, 
what  do  you  want  to  say  that  to  that  woman 
for.  she  don't  bother  anybody. 

So  then  he  more  or  less  apologized  when 
the  other  one  Jumped  him. 

Senator  Btro.  Were  both  of  them  colored? 

Mrs.  H.  Yes.  But  that  was  the  only  time 
that  we  have  had  anything  like  that. 

Senator  Btro.  Did  you  report  to  the  police 
about  the  boy  opening  bis  knife? 

Mrs.  H.  I  said  something  to  the  police  about 
it,  sure.  But  their  hands  are  more  or  less  tied. 
Tbey  don't  want  to  do  anything. 

Senator  Btro.  Have  you  received  any  re- 
quests for  money  as  payoff  to  keep  you  from 
being  burned  out  or  hit? 

Mrs.  H.  No,  I  haven't  gotten  over  there  one 
day.  I  forget  now  what  day  it  was.  There  was 
someone  came  by  and  they  said  they  were 
from  the  nonviolence  committee  and  they 
wanted  to  see  me.  But  I  hadn't  got  there  yet. 
But  they  didn't  come  back.  They  wanted 
money.  The  man  that  runs  it  in  the  daytime 
said  they  wanted  money. 

Senator  Btro.  Do  you  think  the  troops  were 
brought  In  soon  enough? 

Mrs.  H.  No,  I  don't.  I  think  the  troops 
should  have  been  in  an  hour  after  it  hap- 
pened because  they  knew  there  was  going  to 
be  trouble. 

Senator  Btro.  How  did  tbey  know? 

Mrs.  H.  Well,  I  mean  by  their  leader  and 
the  way  the  situation  was  in  the  District.  I 
mean  with  the  colored  and  all,  and  then  their 
leader  being  dead,  naturally  somebody  was 
going  to  pick  it  up 

Senator  Btro.  Mrs.  H.  is  your  business  lo- 
cated near  the  business  of  Mrs.  G? 

Mrs.  H.  Yes.  about  three  doors  up. 

Senator  Btro.  So  the  rioting  which  she  has 
described  took  place  in  the  same  area  where 
you  were  located? 

Mrs.  U.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Btro.  Was  there  a  good  bit  of  burn- 
ing and  looting  in  that  area? 

Mrs.  H.  No  burning.  I  don't  think.  I  think  it 
was  looting.  It  was  terrible.  It  Just  made  you 
sick.  Because  I  was  there  when  both  places — 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  feel  that  the  troops 
should  have  been  removed? 

Mrs.  H.  I  think  they  were  removed  too  soon, 
myself.  They  should  have  kept  them  on. 

Senator  Btro.  Do  you  think  the  troops 
should  be  in  your  area  now? 

Mrs.  H.  Well,  If  this  March  business  Is 
coming  on.  X  think  they  should  be  either 
brought  in  or  right  on  the  outskirts  of  town 
where  they  can  get  in  here  in  a  hurry.  Be- 
cause I  feel  with  this  March,  once  they  get 
here  there  Is  going  to  be  more  confusion. 

Senator  Btro.  How  do  you  feel  about  doing 
business  in  the  area  where  you  are  now?  Do 
you  feel  that  j'ou  are  going  to  continue 
doing  business?  What  is  the  outlook  as 
you  see  it? 

Mrs.  H.  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  The  one  place 
I  think  I  am  going  to  sell.  And  I  am  going  to 
hang  on  to  the  other  one.  But  if  I  can  get  a 
good  price  for  that  one.  I  am  going  to  let  it  go 
too  and  I  am  going  over  in  Virginia.  It  is  Just 
to  the  point  you  don't  know  what  is  going 
to  happen  from  day  to  day.  You  can  be  there 
and  you  don't  know  whether  you  are  going 
to  get  your  head  blown  off  or  somebody  is 
going  to  come  in  and  bash  yoxir  head  In, 


or  what.  That  Is  what  it  has  gotten  to  up 
there. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  about  the  other  mer- 
chants, do  they  seem  to  be  living  in  fear? 

Mrs.  H.  I  think  all  of  them  are  up  there. 
I  mean  the  different  ones  that  I  have  talked 
to  up  there,  they  say  If  they  could  sell,  they 
would  sell  and  get  out.  too. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  had  a  lot  more  nerve 
than  many  men  have  going  out  with  a  knife 
open  and  telling  the  man  to  put  it  In  his 
Jacket  and  so  on. 

Do  you  live  in  fear,  yourself?  Are  you 
afraid?  were  you  afraid  then? 

Mrs.  H.  Well,  as  long  as  I  have  the  gun  in 
there  and  all — the  officers  told  me  the  first 
time  that  you  let  them  know  you  might  be 
scared  of  them  you  are  in  trouble.  So  I  mean 
I  have  done  these  things  and  not  knowing 
at  the  time  what  was  going  to  happen. 

I  mean  her  holdup.  I  was  in  on  that.  At  the 
time,  of  course.  I  didn't  know  it.  I  chased 
them  around  the  comer. 

Senator  Btro.  What  would  you  recommend 
that  your  Government  do?  How  do  you  feel 
about  this  state  of  affairs? 

Mrs.  H.  Well.  I  don't  know  who  is  going 
to  do  It,  but  I  think  It  Is  about  time  that 
somebody  takes  the  handcuffs  off  the  police 
department  and  gets  somebody  in  there  that 
will  back  the  men  up  and  let  them  get  back 
Into  the  swing  again  and  be  real  police  and 
officers  and  enforce  the  law.  Instead  of  these 
organizations  making  monkeys  out  of  ihem 
on  the  street.  That  is  all  tbey  do. 

Senator  Btro.  Organizations? 

Mrs.  H.  These  different  organizations.  If 
somebody  touches  one  of  them.  If  the  officer 
touches  one  of  them,  right  away  an  organiza- 
tion has  him  down  and  he  is  writing  this 
and  that  and  the  other  thing  and  they  are 
raking  him  over  the  coals. 

Senator  Btro.  What  organizations? 

Mrs.  H.  The  colored  organizations  that  you 
find. 

Senator  Btrd.  Mrs.  G,  you  wanted  to  say 
something  more  a  minute  ago. 

Mrs.  G.  I  wanted  to  state  when  she  was 
talking  about  the  two  that  quit,  these  were 
not  little  Jobs  of  cleaning.  She  pays  good 
salaries. 

Senator  Btrd.  When  you  say  a  good  salary? 

Mrs.  G.  Well,  five  days  a  week.  $117  is  not 
bad. 

Senator  Btrd.  Well.  I  certainly  thank  you 
ladles.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like 
to  say? 

Mrs.  G.  Yes:  this  is  two  of  our  business 
people  that  would  also  very  much  like  to 
see  you. 

Senator  Btrd.  All  right. 

This  will  be  Mr.  I.  I  don't  want  you  to 
identify  yourself  by  name.  I  don't  want  to 
identify  your  place  of  business  or  where  It  is 
located.  You  will  be  designated  as  Mr.  I; 
that  is,  the  letter  I. 

Mr.  I.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  do  you  consider  to  be 
the  single  most  pressing  problem  confronting 
you  as  a  business  man  in  the  District  of 
Colvunbia? 

Mr.  I.  Well,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  this. 
Senator.  I  wotild  like  to  tell  you  my  whole 
story. 

I  am  In  a  predominantly  colored  neighbor- 
hood. I  would  say  100  percent.  And  I  have  cer- 
tainly been  one  who  has  tried  everythlnc  in 
his  power  to  promote  good  will  between  my- 
self and  the  business  and  the  colored  people. 

Just  a  few  months  ago  I  burled  a  colored 
man  because  they  didn't  ha^ e  enough  money 
to  put  him  in  the  ground.  I  also  promoted  a 
stunt  that  we  had.  I  gave  a  penny  apiece  for 
any  empty  beer  containers  or  whiskey  con- 
tainers that  anyone  would  bring  into  my 
store,  and  I  got  a  lot  of  publicity  on  it.  But  I 
didn't  do  it  for  that.  I  did  it  to  promote  good 
will  between  myself  and  the  industry  and  the 
colored  people. 

And  when  this  situation  came  up  on  April 
5tb  I  really  sincerely  believed  that  I  had 
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nothing  to  worry  about  because  I  had  done 
so  much  for  them.  I  was  their  doctor,  their 
lawyer,  their  counsellor,  their  advisor,  any- 
thing that  you.  that  they  didn't  know  what 
to  do — I  filled  out  their  tax  papers  when  they 
came  to  me. 

So  I,  when  I  walked  out  of  my  store  at 
2:30  on  April  the  5th  I  felt  I  had  nothing 
to  worry  about. 

That  same  evening  at  home  I  got  a  tele- 
phone call  from  one  of  my  employees  telling 
me  that  the  store  was  being  looted  and  torn 
apart.  I  really  couldn't  believe  it.  But  I 
actually  had  to  because  it  was  so. 

So  being  very  much  upset,  I  got  Into  my  car 
with  a  gun  and  went  down  to  my  place  of 
business  and  saw  what  was  happening. 

When  I  arrived  about  6:00  o'clock  or  6:30 
in  the  evening  the  doors  had  been  busted 
down,  the  shelves  were  practically  100  per- 
cent empty  and  there  were  three  police  in  the 
store  with  shotguns. 

I  didn't  know  which  precinct  they  were 
from  and  I  didn't  care.  But  I  knew  they  were 
police  because  they  did  have  their  guns  and  I 
said.  "What  are  you  going  to  do  about  these 
people?"  About  that  time  there  were  about  20 
or  25  or  30  people  in  the  store.  And  be  said. 
"We  can't  do  a  thing.  The  only  thing  we  can 
do  is  shoot  tear  gas  in  here  and  leave." 

Naturally  I  was  very  upset  about  this. 
They  made  no  attempt  to  make  an  arrest,  no 
attempt  to  do  anything  about  the  people 
stealing  my  livelihood. 

That  is  about  the  story — exactly  what  hap- 
pened. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  long  have  you  been  in 
business  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  I.  Fifteen  years. 

Senator  Btrd.  At  the  same  location?        t^ 

Mr.  I.  At  the  same  location.  \ 

Senator  Btrd.  What  is  your  age? 

Mr.  I.  45. 

Senator  Btro.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  the  fifst 
question,  which  I  don't  believe  you  have 
answered,  except  In  your  own  way:  What  Is 
the  single  most  pressing  problem  confront- 
ing you  as  a  business  man? 

Mr.  I.  My  problem  is  this,  Senator:  That 
I  can't  be  in  business  without  the  feax  of 
being  looted  and  possibly  killed  because  of 
the  lack  of  protection  that  I  derive  from 
the  pKJllce  department. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  many  employees  do  you 
have? 

Mr.  I.  Ten. 

Senator  Btrd.  Could  you  give  me  a  break- 
down as  to  the  race  of  these  employees? 

Mr.  I.  Yes.  sir.  we  have  seven  colored, 
seven  Negro  and  three  white. 

Senator  Btro.  Have  you  reopened  your 
business  since  the  riot? 

Mr.  I.  Yes.  I  have.  Senator. 

Senator  Btro.  And  are  the  ten  employees 
presently  working? 

Mr.  I.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Now,  what  is  the  present 
status  of  these  employees;  in  other  words, 
the  seven  Negro  employees?  What  do  they 
do?  Do  they  sell  your  product  or  do  they 
just  clean  up  the  place? 

Mr.  I.  Well,  let  me  put  it  this  way:  Of  the 
seven  Negroes  we  have,  five  are  clerks,  two 
are  managers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  two  are 
porter-drivers.  I  have  had  no  difficulty  with 
these  people  at  all.  Tbey  have  been  very 
cooperative  and  looking  out,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  for  my  welfare. 

We  have  had  many  Incidents  since  reopen- 
ing, and  I  will  try  to  tell  you  about  a  few. 

This  past  Saturday  night  we  had  a  Negro 
come  into  our  store.  He  ordered  approxi- 
mately five  dollars  worth  of  merchandise  and 
my  white  clerk  happened  to  be  the  man  who 
was  waiting  on  him.  When  serving  the 
whiskey,  the  merchandise,  he  said.  "I  don't 
have  to  pay  you.  whltey.  it  is  coming  to  me," 
or  words  to  that  effect.  I  can't  tell  you  ex- 
actly what  be  said. 

Well,  our  Immediate  feeling  was  we  can't 
let  blm  get  away  with  this  because  if  we  do 


everybody  will  be  coming  in  and  wanting 
free  merchandise.  So  It  ended  up  we  had  to 
pull  a  gun  and  threaten  him  with  his  life 
In  order  to  either  pay  or  give  the  merchan- 
dise back. 

When  we  showed  the  gun  to  him,  be  im- 
mediately paid. 

This  same  day.  during  the  day.  for  a  small 
purchase  of  ten  or  fifteen  centfe,  we  heard 
nothing  but  "We  don't  have  to  pay  you. 
whltey.  this  is  coming  to  us."  Or  "Did  you  go 
up  on  your  price  to  get  back  your  money 
that  we  took  from  you?" 

Or  "You  look  pretty  good  now  but  we  are 
going  to  burn  you  down  the  next  time." 

This  has  been  a  constant  thing  since  this 
thing  happened.  Since  being  looted  out  we 
had  boarded  up  and  we  were  broken  into 
twice.  And  due  to  that  we  lost  our  complete 
100  percent  merchandise  that  we  have  in  the 
store. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  do  you  mean  when 
you  say  "due  to  that"? 

Mr.  I.  Due  to  the  second  and  third  looting. 
But  we  had  merchandise  In  the  Store.  But 
without  military  protection,  without  police 
protection,  which  I  begged  for,  and  I  begged 
and  begged,  I  called  not  once,  not  twice,  but 
ten  or  fifteen  times.  I  still  have  merchandise 
in  my  place  of  business.  Please  come  down. 
Put  a  guard  at  my  store  so  that  I  won't  be 
taken  entirely.  Well,  yes,  we  will  process  this. 
But  I  never  saw  one  military  pensonnel  in 
this  whole  time. 

Senator  Btrd.  Well.  now.  during  the  riot- 
ing were  you  looted? 

Mr.  I.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Was  your  merchandise 
taken  out  completely  during  the  rioting? 

Mr.  I.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Now,  since  the  rioting 
stopped,  do  I  understand  that  you  have  been 
twice  looted? 

Mr.  I.  Yes.  Before  returning  to  business. 
In  other  words,  before  reopening  my  store. 
I  have  been  twice  looted  since  that  period. 
yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  have  been  twice  looted 
subsequent  to  the  time  the  rioting  stopped 
and  prior  to  your  reopening? 

Mr.  I.  Exactly. 

Senator  Btrd.  So  you  were  looted  three 
times  before  you  reopened? 

Mr.  I.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  And  In  the  course  of  these 
three  lootings,  am  I  to  understand  that  you 
had  your  merchandise  completely  cleaned 
out? 

Mr.  I.  Yes.  The  only  merchandise  that  was 
not  taken,  and  I  might  be  stupid  for  doing 
this,  but  when  I  heard  I  was  being  looted  I 
went  down  and  I  got  a  truck  and  I  took  out 
$2,200  worth  of  merchandise  in  my  truck  and 
took  It  to  a  place  of  storage.  That  was  the 
only  merchandise  that  was  left. 

However,  we  couldn't  take  the  entire 
amount  of  merchandise  that  was  left.  We  only 
took  the  main  pieces  that  we  felt  was  worth 
something  to  us. 

We  had  at  that  time,  when  we  left  the 
store  that  evening  on  April  the  5th.  I  would 
Bay  there  was  another  $5,000  or  $6,000  of 
merchandise  left. 

Senator  Btrd.  Now,  when  you  left  the 
store  on  the  evening  of  April  the  5th,  there 
was  $5,000  or  $6,000  of  merchandise  left? 

Mr.  I.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Was  that  taken? 

Mr.  I.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Btro.  Then  did  you  restore  some 
of  the  merchandise  subsequent  to  that  and 
prior  to  reopening,  and  that  was  taken? 

Mr.  I.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  And  then  did  you  restore  it 
again  in  preparation  for  reopening,  and  it 
was  again  taken? 

Mr.  I.  No.  sir.  I  don't  want  to  put  It  that 
way.  We  restored  some  merchandise  in  order 
to  reopen.  We  were  boarded  up.  And  they 
came  in  and  took  that  merchandise  out.  But 
prior  to  this,  before  we  reopened,  before  we 


restored  any  merchandise  at  all.  there  was 
merchandise  in  the  store  to  be  taken  and  It 
was  taken. 

Senator  Btrd.  Subsequent  to  your  reopen- 
ing bad  there  been  any  lootings? 

Mr.  I.  No. 

Senator  Btrd.  Was  your  place  set  fire  to? 

Mr.  I.  No.  I  would  Just  like  to  tell  you  this 
story  that  was  told  to  me  by  one  of  my  cus- 
tomers. They  had  come  into  my  store  that 
night  to  set  fire  to  my  store.  And  being  a 
so-called  good  fellow  that  I  was,  one  of  my 
people  said,  "No,  you  can't  burn  him  out.  We 
will  take  everything  we  want  but  don't  burn 
him  down."  And  we  found  evidence  of  this 
because  there  was  a  big  black  burn  mark  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  encountered  any 
unusual  problems  in  hiring  and  keeping  re- 
sponsible help? 

Mr.  I.  No. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  have  no  problems  em- 
ploying jjeople? 

Mr  I.  No,  only  because  I  think  I  under- 
stand these  people. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  have  any  problems 
regarding  absenteeism? 

Mr.  I.  No. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  your  employees  ex- 
pressed a  feeling  of  fear  since  the  riots? 

Mr.  I.  Yes,  they  have.  And  these  were  the 
Negro  employees  and  yes  they  did. 

I  even  had  one  employee  say  to  me  you 
know,  I  am  beginning  to  dislike  the  colored 
people  myself. 

Senator  Btrd.  Was  he  colored? 

Mr.  I.  And  he  was  colored,  yes.  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Are  your  employees  afraid? 

Mr.  I.  I  would  say  yes,  definitely. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  they  expressed  fear? 

Mr.  I.  They  have  expressed  fear  to  me,  yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  about  yourself? 

Mr.  I.  I  am  very  much  afraid,  yes.  sir. 

This  past  Saturday  we  were  open  for  busi- 
ness and  we  were  allowed  to  stay  open  until 
midnight.  If  we  liked.  We  closed  at  7:15  be- 
cause of  the  fear  that  I  had  for  myself  and 
the  other  white  employees. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  about  the  colored  em- 
ployees? 

Mr.  I.  They  were  fearful.  I  am  sure,  but  we 
were  much  more  so  because  the  people  that 
came  in  the  store  directed  any  derogatory 
remarks  they  had  at  the  white  people. 

Senator  Btrd.  So  you  closed  at  7:15? 

Mr.  I.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  Has  there  been  any  differ- 
ence In  the  selling  price  of  your  merchandise 
as  between  your  white  customers  and  your 
colored  customers? 

Mr.  I.  Absolutely  not.  no. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  have  price  marks  on 
merchandise? 

Mr.  I.  Everything  Is  marked  and  It  is  the 
same  price  for  everyone. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  received  any 
threats? 

Mr.  I.  Yes.  We  have  received  threats,  not  on 
the  telephone  and  not  In  writing,  but  in 
person. 

As  I  said  before,  we  have  had  many  people 
coming  in  the  store,  "you  look  pretty  good, 
man,  but,  man,  when  we  get  through  with 
you  next  time  you  will  not  have  anything  up 
here." 

Senator  Btrd.  What  do  you  say? 

Mr.  I.  Well,  very  frankly,  it  depends  on  the 
time  of  day.  If  it  is  early  I  disregard  it.  If  it 
is  late  I  lash  them  and  tell  them.  I  talk  back 
to  them  like  they  talk  to  me. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  do  you  say  In  talking 
back  to  them? 

Mr.  I.  Well,  I  probably  get  pretty  nasty  and 
tell  them  I  am  not  worried  about  you,  you  do 
not  frighten  me.  I  do  not  want  to  bear  you 
tell  me  these  things  at  all  because  we  do  not 
need  you  in  the  store.  If  this  Is  the  way  you 
feel  get  out  and  do  not  come  back. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  long  were  you  closed? 

Mr.  I.   Eleven  days.   This   was   the  Easter 
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week,  which  U  a  very  big  week  In  my  busl> 
ness.  jj[ 

Senator  Btbo.  Ha^^you  had  any  experience 
with  persons  seeking  a  payoff  from  you  In 
return  for  security  for  you? 

Mr  I  No 

Senator  Btkd.  To  what  extent  have  changes 
In  availability  of  the  price  of  Insurance  on 
your  stock  and  so  forth  affected  your  busi- 
ness? 

Mr  I.  Well,  let  me  put  It  this  way.  I  am  not 
presently  Insured  by  Lloyds  of  London  be- 
cause I  was  In  the  type  of  neighborhood 
where  we  bad  a  lot  of  difficulty  before  this 
strife  and  I  feel  now  after  I  get  my  settle- 
ment with  the  Insurance  company,  I  feel  I 
will  be  cancelled  out.  I  feel  I  will  not  be  able 
to  get  any  Insurance  unless  the  Government 
comes  up  with  a  solution  for  me. 

Senator  Brao.  Can  you  give  an  estimate  of 
the  dollar  loss  to  your  business? 

Mr  I  I  would  say  about  (40.000 

Senator  Btbo  Is  that  as  a  result  of  the 
riot? 

Mr.  I.  Definitely,  entirely. 

Senator  Btbo.  Does  that  Include  the  loss  of 
business  during  the  11  days  you  were  closed? 

tlT  I  No.  It  does  not.  This  Is  a  loss.  I  would 
say.  of  entirely  merchandise  and  equipment. 
But  this  dpes  not  Include  the  loss  of  business 
that  I  woujd  .have  done. 

Senator  Btbo.  Are  you  In  business  for  yotir- 
self 

Mr  I.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Btbo.  You  are  not  In  a  partner- 
ship? 

Mr.  I.  No,  actually  I  am  a  corporation  But 
I  am  the  100  per  cent  owner  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

Senator  Btbo.  How  much  of  the  940. 000 
loss  do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  recover 
by  Insurance? 

ttx.  I.  I  have  not  been  able  to  really  deter- 
mine this  yet.  I  do  not  think  I  am  entirely 
and  fully  covered  on  this.  But  I  am  sure  that 
I  win  get  at  least  75  per  cent.  I  hope  to  get 
75  per  cent  of  It. 

Senator  Btbo.  And  then  you  are  not  sure 
that  you  will  be  able  to  get  new  Insurance? 

Mr  I.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  would  say  the 
chances  are  very  much  against  me  for  getting 
new  Insurance,  yes. 

Senator  Btbo.  What  Insurance  Company? 

Mr.  I.  Lloyds  of  London. 

Senator  Btbo.  This  Is  the  company  that 
you  think  you  will  be  able  to  recoup  from? 

Mr.  I  Yes,  this  Is  the  one  that  I  am  Insured 
with  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Btbo.  What  about  the  rates  of  this 
company? 

Mr.  I.  Very,  very  fantastically  high. 

Senator  Btbo.  How  long  have  you  been  In- 
sured by  this  company? 

Mr    I.  I  would  say  about  two  years. 

Senator  Btbo.  With  whom  were  you  insured 
before  that? 

Mr.  I.  Before  that  I  was  with  Home  and 
Aetna. 

Senator  Btbo.  Why  did  you  not  continue? 

Mr.  I.  Because  I  was  a  very  bad  risk.  In  my 
particular  neighborhood  we  had  a  lot  of  diffi- 
culties and  we  were  held  up  and  the  neigh- 
borhood Itself  Is  a  very  bad  risk. 

Senator  Btbo  How  do  the  rates  of  the  In- 
surance company  with  which  you  now  have 
Insurance  compare  with  those  of  Home  and 
Aetna? 

Mr.  I.  I  would  say  double. 

Senator  Btbo.   Do  you  own  the  building? 

Ml.  I.  No,  I  do  not  own  the  building. 

Senator  Btbo.  Do  you  own  the  equipment 
In  your  business? 

Mr  I.  Yes.  sir 

Senator  Btbd.  Were  there  rental  apart- 
ments over  your  place  of  business' 

Mr.  I.  No.  I   had   no  apartments  over  me. 

Senator  Btkd.  Are  there  rental  apartments 
over  you? 

Mr.  I.  No.  no  second  story. 

If  I  may  Inject  this,  I  was  speaking  to 
my  landlord.  This  Is  a  very  old  gentleman. 


And  he  told  me  If  they  had  biu^ed  me  down 
he  would  not  have  been  able  to  rebuild  be- 
cause he  was  under  Insured  for  the  build- 
ing. 

Senator  Btbo.  Were  these  looters  adults  In 
the  main  or — 

Mr.  I.  When  I  got  to  my  store  that  evening 
of  April  the  5th,  there  were  no  juveniles  In 
the  store.  Regardless  of  what  I  have  been 
reading  In  the  papers,  there  were  no  teen- 
agers. These  people  were  adults,  definitely 
adults.  And  when  I  confronted  them  when 
they  had  something  In  their  hand.  I  had  a 
gun  In  my  hand  and  I  said.  "Where  are  you 
going".  "I  am  going  In  the  back  to  see  what 
Is  there  "  I  said,  "You  are  not  going  back 
there  There  Is  nothing  back  there  that 
belongs  to  you."  And  I  became  very  t>old  and 
told  them  either  get  out  or  get  shot.  But. 
of  course.  I  could  not  stay  there  all  night 
long. 

Senator  Btbo.  Did  they  get  out? 

Mr.  I.  They  became  very  upset.  And  these 
people  that  I  saw  there  were  my  customers, 
people  that  came  In  the  store  every  day. 

Senator  Btbo  Is  your  clientele  mostly 
Negro? 

Mr.  I.  One  hundred  per  cent. 

Senator  Btbo.  And  were  the  looters  mostly 
Negro? 

Mr.  I  As  far  as  I  know.  100  per  cent. 

Senator  Btbo.  How  do  you  feel  about  stay- 
ing In  business  in  yo«ir  present  location? 

Mr.  I.  Well,  I  am  very  fearful  of  being 
there.  I  have  never  been  before.  I  would  now 
feel  that  I  would  have  to  make  a  move, 
either  sell  my  business  or  transfer  to 
another  area. 

Senator  Btbo.  Do  you  contemplate  any  dif- 
ficulty In  doing  either? 

ttr.  I.  Well.  I  cont«mplate  difficulty  In 
selling  my  business. 

Senator  Btbo.  Why  would  It  be  hard  to  sell 
your  business?  Apparently  you  were  doing 
a  good  business.  You  had  ten  employees. 

Mr.  I.  Yes.  I  had  a  very  fine  store.  But 
today  my  good  will  l«  worth  absolutely 
nothing.  No  man  In  his  right  mind  would 
want  to  buy  my  business  for  any  amount  of 
money  and  become  a  target  for  a  gun  or  shot 
gun  or  anything  else,  or  be  beaten  over  the 
head. 

Senator  Btbo.  Would  you  be  willing  to  sell 
at  a  loss  to  get  out? 

Mr.  I.  Yes.  I  would  say.  yes,  at  the  present 
time  I  would  be  willing  to^not  like  to — yes, 
I  would  be  willing  to. 

Senator  Btbo.  Are  you  married? 

Mr.  I.  Yes,  and  I  have  two  children. 

Senator  Btbo.  How  does  your  wife  feel 
about  your  present  situation? 

Mr.  I.  My  wife  has  become  very  fearful,  very 
nervous.  She  wants  me  to  Just  forget  It,  to 
put  the  key  In  the  door  and  walk  out,  for- 
getting the  good  will  we  had,  forgetting 
everything  else.  She  wants  me  to  start  over 
because  she  tells  me  bhat,  yes.  we  have  a 
good  business,  what  good  will  It  do  If  they  kill 
you.  And  I  have  been  very  much  on  edge  and 
I  probably  feel  one  of  these  days  I  am  going 
to  do  that,  put  the  key  In  the  door  and  say 
to  heck  with  It  and  walk  out.  Because  It  Is 
really  that  difficult. 

Senator  Btbo.  So  you  have  problems  with 
hoodlums  banging  around  In  your  store? 

Mr.  I.  Definitely.  More  so  now  that  we  ever 
had.  We  always  had  a  little  problem  with 
hoodlums,  but  today  I  see  hoodlums  that 
I  never  did  recognize,  do  not  know  where 
they  come  from.  I  am  sure  they  are  not  from 
my  area.  And  they  are  there  and  they  are 
causing  a  great  deal  of  difficulty. 

I  just  want  to  tell  you  one  Incident,  Sen- 
ator I  had  an  armed  guard  In  my  store  now 
for  ten  days,  on  the  outside  of  the  store. 
And  we  leave  the  lights  on  because  I  feel  with 
the  little  merchandise  left  that  I  have  been 
bringing  In  and  I  feel  It  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  a  guard  because  I  do  not  want  to  lose 
another  penny.  I  have  not  received  any  money 
from  the  Instirance  company  and  I  do  not 


know  what  I  am  going  to  get.  And  the  armed 
guard  certainly  will  not  be  covered  by  In- 
surance. 

The  other  night,  a  week  ago  or  so,  I  was 
going  home  and  I  got  into  my  car  and  It  was 
quite  warm  that  evening  so  I  locked  the 
doors  but  I  opened  the  window  Just  a  little, 
about  a  foot.  I  got  to  13th  and  Maryland 
Avenue,  Northeast,  and  I  saw  three  Negroes 
on  the  comer.  These  were  adults,  not  juve- 
niles and  not  teenagers.  These  were  adults 
And  I  really  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  this 
because  I  see  Negroes  all  day  long  and  I 
hear  a  lot  of  profanity  and  a  lot  of  stuff  going 
on  and  I  did  not  pay  any  attention.  And  I 
stopped  for  a  stop  sign,  a  stop  light,  and  I 
figured  well,  I  might  as  well  listen  to  the 
ball  game  and  I  leaned  over  to  turn  the 
radio  on,  and  as  I  did,  I  heard  a  pow.  I  felt 
stunned  In  the  head  and  I  was  knocked  out 
temporarily.  When  I  awakened  I  put  my 
hand  back  here  and  I  had  nothing  but  blood. 
I  really  thought  I  had  been  shot  because 
the  only  thing  I  heard  was  this  pow  and  I 
raced  back  to  the  store  and  I  told  my  guard, 
"call  the  police.  I  have  been  shot." 

I  really  and  sincerely  felt  I  had  been 
shot.  When  the  police  got  there  they  said 
you  have  not  been  shot,  somebody  threw  a 
bottle  and  hit  your  side  view  mirror  and 
the  bottle  bounced  off  and  hit  you  In  the 
head  and  that  Is  the  reason  for  all  the  glass 
on  the  seat.  So  I  went  to  the  Holy  Cross 
Hospital  that  night  In  Silver  Springs  and 
they  pulled  glass  out  of  my  head  until  1:30 
In  the  morning.  They  X-rayed  me  and  so 
forth. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  my  own  doctor 
and  had  a  blue  welt  behind  my  ear.  a  great 
big  lump,  and  my  doctor  told  me  a  half 
Inch  higher  and  I  would  be  dead.  It  would 
have  hit  me  In  the  temple.  Or  If  I  had  turned 
my  head  I  might  be  blind. 

Well,  this  Is  a  very  terrible  experience  for 
me.  I  am  not  used  to  violence,  not  used  to 
carrying  a  gun.  and  very  frankly  I  do  now. 
I  carry  a  gun.  They  say  you  are  supposed 
to  leave  It  at  the  store,  but  I  take  it  with 
me. 

Senator  Btbo.  So  you  are  violating  the 
law? 

Mr.  I.  I  am  violating  the  law  and  I  realize 
that.  But  I  feel  I  must  in  order  to  protect 
my  life. 

And  when,  as  I  recaNi  they  hollered  some- 
thing to  me,  some  profanity,  something  I  do 
not  really  know  what  they  said,  and  the  next 
thing  I  know  I  am  knocked  out.  Well,  to  me 
this  Is  awful.  I  could  not  believe  this  could 
happen  to  me.  I  :ild  not  treat  these  people 
like  they  were  dogs.  I  did  not  treat  them 
like  they  were  Inferior  and,  as  I  said  before. 
I  tried  to  do  right  to  them.  I  brought  old 
clothes  to  the  poor  around  the  store  so  the 
kids  would  have  clothes,  old  shoes,  any- 
thing I  could  do.  And  they  did  not  have 
respect  for  me  when  this  happened.  I  was 
Just  another  retailer,  another  man,  another 
whltey  that  they  wanted  to  get  even  with. 

Senator  Btbo.  What  do  these  hoodlums  say 
to  you  In  your  store  when  you  ask  them  to 
move  out? 

Mr.  I.  They  give  us  a  hard  time.  I  am  not 
going  to  repeat  the  profanity  they  use  be- 
cause it  would  be  ridiculous.  But  what  they 
say  I  have  never  heard  before.  I  do  not  even 
know  some  of  these  profane  words  that  they 
use.  They  do  not  care  who  Is  around,  any 
women  or  children.  It  still  does  not  make 
any  difference,   they  still  use   these  words. 

Senator  Btbo.  Can  you  repeat  the  Initials 
of  the  words? 

Mr.  I.  Yes.  M.P.  And  SB.,  and  you  know 
what  I  mean,  the  usual. 

Senator  Btbo.  Do  you  feel  that  the  troops 
should  have  been  moved  out  of  the  city? 

Mr.  I.  No.  I  do  not.  I  think  It  was  a  very, 
very  poor  decision.  I  think  the  troops  should 
still  be  here  today  and  I  think  there  should 
still  be  a  curfew.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Senator  Btbo.  Did  you  have  troops  In  your 
area? 
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Mr  I.  That  Is  what  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  about  next  I  have  not  seen  one  soldier 
in  my  area,  not  one.  But  four  blocks  away 
where  there  was  a  store  that  was  burned, 
burned  complet»»ly  down,  there  was  nothing 
to  loot,  nothing  to  Uke,  they  had  four  sol- 
diers, four  national  guardsmen  In  front  of 
the  store. 

But  me  who  still  had  merchandise  In  his 
store,  begged  for  help  and  begged  for  assist- 
ance and  did  not  have  any  one. 

Senator  Btbd.  What  about  the  forthcom- 
ing march  and  demonstrations? 

Mr.  I.  I  am  very  fearful  of  It.  Prom  what  I 
hear,  from  what  I  gather  from  the  people  that 
come  Into  the  store,  we  had  one  lady  and 
man  came  In  tonight,  Negroes,  and  they 
called  me  aside  and  said,  "Please,  we  just 
want  to  tell  you  one  thing,  do  not  stock  up 
your  store  because  there  Is  still  going  to  be 
a  lot  of  trouble."  There  Is  supposed  to  be. 
iiccordlng  to  what  we  heard  In  our  store:  and 
as  I  said,  I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  take  too 
much  to  this,  because  I  have  heard  so 
many  rumors  that  tonight  Is  supposed  to  be 
a  violent  night  In  the  city. 

Senator  Btbo.  What  Is  your  recommenda- 
tion with  respect  to  this? 
Mr.  I.  For  doing  something  about  this? 
Senator  Btbd.  For  restoring  confidence  In 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  business  people  and 
removing  this  fear  that  you  were  talking 
about? 

Mr.  I.  What  has  happened  now.  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  Is  going  to  be.  It  Is  going  to 
be  very  difficult  to  restore  this.  These  peo- 
ple have  gotten  away  with  what  they  did 
and  nothing  happened  to  them.  They  could 
walk  Into  a  store  and  take  anything  they 
like  and  walk  out  and  the  policeman  would 
be  standing  there  with  his  shotgun  In  his 
hand  looking  at  them.  So  consequently  It  Is 
human  nature,  whether  It  Is  colored  or  white. 
If  you  get  away  with  It,  like  a  child,  he  Is 
going  to  do  It  again.  They  were  not  slapped 
on  the  wrist  so  now  we  have  a  double  prob- 
lem than  we  had  before. 

I  think  the  City  Government  handled  this 
very  ix)orly  personally  and  if  I  can  use  his 
name.  Mr.  Murphy,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
he  handled  It  doubly  poor.  He  gave  the  order 
not  to  do  anything.  We  have  these  people 
coming  in  the  store  telling  us  these  things. 
But  we  cannot  give  him  the  names  of  the 
men  because  they  would  be  fired.  And  he  has 
asked  at  many  meetings  If  you  have  a  gripe 
tell  me  the  names  of  these  people  so  I  can 
talk  to  them.  But  we  are  not  going  to  do 
this.  We  are  not  going  to  give  them  the 
names  of  the  officials  or  policemen.  But  they 
were  all  told  hands  off,  do  not  shoot  and  do 
not  lock  up.  This  was  the  first  order  that 
they  had.  So  consequently  we  have  got  a  lot 
of  problems. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  certainly  thank  you  and 
I  am  sorry  to  detain  you  at  this  hour.  But  It 
Is  now  20  minutes  after  nine  In  the  even- 
ing and  I  appreciate  the  time  that  you  have 
come  over  to  talk  with  me. 

Mr.  I.  It  Is  my  pleasure,  sir.  and  I  just 
hope  we  can  do  something  about  this. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  the  average 
retailer  In  this  city  really  needs  somebody 
like  you. 

Senator  Btbo.  What  do  you  expect  me 
to  do? 

Mr.  I.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  be  Messiah  or 
anything  like  that.  But  knowing  you  from 
the  past,  and  I  do  know  you.  and  I  have 
been  a  resident  of  the  District  for  many  years. 
But  I  know  that  you  are  one  man  that  will 
work  for  us  because  you  believe  In  what  we 
beUeve  In  and  I  really  believe  that,  and 
What  Is  right. 

Senator  Byrd.  When  you  say  you  know  me 
from  the  past,  what  do  you  mean  by  that? 
Mr.  I.  Well.  I  have  beard  about  you.  read 
about  you  In  the  paper,  being  your  a  tough 
guy.  Let  me  put  It  this  way.  Only  tough  In 
this  respect,  tough  In  wanting  to  do  right 
and  that  Is  what  we  need.  We  cannot  have 


any  people  up  here.  Congressmen  who  are 
juft  yes  men  and  shake  their  heads  yes  and 
are  afraid  to  open  their  mouth. 

Senator  Btbo.  You  have  never  met  me  be- 
fore, have  you,  personally? 

Mr.  I.  No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  I  certainly  thank  you. 

You  will  be  Identified  as  Mr.  J.  Do  not 
Identify  yourself  by  name,  by  business,  or  by 
location. 

Mr.  J.,  what  do  you  consider  to  be  the 
single  most  pressing  problem  confronting  you 
as  a  businessman  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  J  Pear. 

Senator  Byrd.  How  long  have  you  been  in 
business  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  J.  Approximately  20  years. 

Senator  Byro.  What  is  your  age? 

Mr  J  Fifty 

Senator  Byro.  How  many  employees  do  you 
have? 

Mr.  J.  About  30 

Senator  Byro.  Could  you  give  me  a  break- 
down as  to  their  race? 

Mr.  J.  Fifty  per  cent  colored.  50  per  cent 
white. 

Senator  Byrd,  What  is  the  present  status  of 
the  colored?  Are  they  hired  in  menial 
capacities? 

Mr.  J.  No 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  they  sell  your  products? 

Mr.  J.  They  represent  across  the  board, 
executive,  sales  office. 

Senator  Byro.  Do  you  operate  on  credit? 

Mr.  J.  We  have  Central  Charge. 

Senator    Byrd.    What    Is    meant   by   that? 

Mr.  J.  Where  the  local  credit  agency  ap- 
proves or  disapproves  of  a  credit. 

Senator  Byro.  Is  there  any  difference  In 
the  selling  price  of  your  merchandise  as  be- 
tween white  customers  and  colored  custom- 
ers? 

Mr.  J.  No. 

Senator  Byrd.  Most  of  your  cUentele  color- 
ed? 

Mr.  J.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  per  cent,  would  you 
say? 

Mr.  J.  Ninety  per  cent. 

Senator  Byrd.  And  you  sell  at  the  same 
price  to  white  and  colored? 

Mr.  J.  Correct. 

Senator  Byrd.  Are  your  credit  rates  any 
different  as  between  one  and  the  other' 

Mr  J.  No. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  ever  encountered 
any  unusual  problems  in  hiring  employees 
and  keeping  them  on  the  job? 

Mr.  J.  No. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  have  no  problem  in  fill- 
ing your  jobs? 

Mr.  J.  At  present  we  do.  yes. 

Senator  Byro.  Have  you  had,  let  us  say, 
In  the  last  two  or  three  years  difficulty  In 
employing  people? 

Mr.  J.  We  have  had,  yes,  quite  a  bit  of  dif- 
ficulty in  trying  to  obtain  good  employees. 
They  Just  will  not  work  In  our  neighborhood. 

Senator  Btrd.  Why  will  they  not  work  in 
your  neighborhood? 

Mr.  J.  They  were  scared,  they  were  afraid. 

Senator  Byro.  During  the  past  two  or  three 
years? 

Mr.  J.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  has  been  the  history 
of  crimes  against  your  person,  your  employees, 
and/or  your  place  of  business  in  the  last! 
well,  since  you  have  been  In  business? 

Mr.  J.  With  the  exception  of  one  holdup, 
we  have  not  had  any  crimes  against  our  busi- 
ness in  the  last  few  years. 

Senator  Byrd.  When  did  the  holdup  occur? 

Mr.  J.  Several  nights  before  the  riots. 

Senator  Byrd.  It  occurred  this  year? 

Mr.  J.  PiRht. 

Senator  Byrd.  Were  you  at  the  business 
which  was  held  up? 

Mr.  J.  No. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  were  at  the  other  busi- 
ness at  that  time? 
Mr.  J.  Right. 


Senator  Byrd.  Tell  me  about  the  holdup. 
Mr.  J.  Well,  they  came  into  the  store  with 
some  customers,  when  some  customers  were 
in  there,  and  they  told  the  clerk  and  the 
customers  that  this  Is  a  holdup,  do  not  move 
and  there  will  not  be  any  trouble.  And  they 
asked  for  everybody's  wallet,  jewelry,  and 
they  took  that  from  the  customers  and  the 
employees  and  then  they  took  whatever  was 
in  the  cash  register. 

Senator  Byrd.  How  many  Individuals  par- 
ticipated In  the  holdup? 
Mr.  J.  Two. 

Senator  Byrd.  Were  they  white? 
Mr.  J.  Colored. 

Senator  Byrd.  Were  you  able  to  Identify 
them? 

Mr.  J.  No.  But  some  of  the  employees  were 
able   to   identify   them. 

Senator  Byrd.  Were  any  arrests  made? 
Mr.  J.  No. 

Senator  Byrd.  If  they  were  Identifiable, 
why  were  no  arrests  made? 

Mr.  J.  Well.  I  believe  that  it  was  because 
it  happened  two  nights  before  the  riots  and 
I  guess  the  police  were  pretty  busy  after- 
wards. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  your  employees  know  the 
names  of  the   two  who  held   you  up? 

Mr.  J.  One  employee  identified  one  of 
the  robbers.  That  Is  about  all  I  know  about 
it. 

Senator  Byrd.  How  much  money  did  you 
lose? 

Mr.   J.   About   8600. 

Senator  Byro.  And  the  customers  In  your 
store  were  mostly  Negro  at  the  time? 
Mr.  J.  All  Negro. 

Senator  Byro.  And  they  lost  their  wallets? 
Mr.  J    Right 

Senator  Byrd.  Were  there  any  Injurtes? 
Mr.  J    No  injuries. 

Senator  Byrd.  Were  you  burglarized  at  any 
time  outside  of  the  riots? 

Mr.  J.  We  have  been  burglarized,  yes,  about 
three  times  In  the  last  two  years. 

Senator  Byrd.  And  what  have  been  the 
losses? 

Mr.  J  The  losses  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  about  $300.  averaged  around  $300 
each  time. 

Senator   Byrd.   Did   you   report   the   bur- 
glaries to  the  police? 
Mr.   J.   Yes, 

Senator  Byro.  Have  ?ny  arrests  been  made? 
Mr.  J   No. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  have  any  idea  who 
committed   the  crimes? 
Mr.  J.  No 

Senator  Byro.  Have  there  been  any  loot- 
ings  or   breaking   and   entering   subsequent 
to  the  riots.  In  your  buildings? 
Mr.  J.  No. 

Senator  Byrd.  Have  you  reopened  for  busi- 
ness? Were  you  ever  closed? 
Mr.  J.  We  were  never  closed. 
Senator  Byrd.  Could  you  tell  me  what  hap- 
pened to  you  during  the  riots? 

Mr.  J,  Well.  I  got  a  call  from  the  police 
that  they  were  looting  the  store  on  Thurs- 
day night. 'And  I  went  down  there.  I  got 
there  and  the  store  was  completely  looted. 
I  am  sorry.  It  was  not  completely  looted.  It 
was  partially  looted.  Just  one  section  was 
looted.  And  there  was  only  one  policeman 
there  at  the  time  and  when  I  got  there  he 
told  me  he  had  to  leave  and  there  was  a  mob 
outside  and  I  pleaded  with  htm  to  stay  and 
he  said  he  could  not.  And  then  I  called  the 
precinct  and  they  gave  him  permission  to 
stay  for  a  while.  And  then  I  left  and  went 
home. 

Senator  Byrd.  Why  did  he  say  he  could 
not  stay? 

Mr.  J.  He  said  those  were  his  orders,  he 
could  not  stay. 

Senator  Byrd.  It  was  not  time  for  his  shift 

to  change? 

Mr.  J.  No.  just  that  he  had  to  go  elsewhere. 

Senator  Byro.  When  you  called  the  precinct 

station,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  he  was 

allowed  to  remain. 
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Mr.  J.  WeU.  only  after  strong  urging.  They 
said  he  could  not  stay  either. 
Senator  Btrd.  Why? 

Mr.  J.  Because  he  had  to  go  elsewhere. 
Other  places  were  being  looted. 

Senator  Btkd.  Did  you  suffer  any  loeaes 
from  Are? 

Mr.  J.  Tes,  sir.  The  next  night  they  com- 
pletely burned  the  store  down.  They  partly 
burned  the  store.  And  then  we  reopened  In 
the  same  location. 

Senator  Btrd.  Did  you  receive  any  threats 
In  connection  with  the  funeral  of  the  late 
Dr.   Martin  Luther  King? 
Mr.  J.  No. 

Senator  Btrd.  In  other  words,  were  you 
told  to  close  or  you  would  be  hurt,  or  your 
business  would  be  hurt? 
Mr.  J.  No. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  or  your  employees 
had  threats  against  you  slncj»the  riots? 

Mr.  J.  They  have  had  bands  «  youths  com- 
ing Into  the  store  and  warn^B  them  about 
working    there,    the    Negro  ■iployees. 

Senator  Btro.  Warning  the  Negro  em- 
ployees? 

Mr.  J  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  did  they  say  to  the 
Negro    employees? 
Mr.  T.  "We  are  going  to  get  you." 
"Senator  Btrd.  Going  to  get  the  Negro  em- 
ployees? 
Mr.  J.  Tes. 
Senator  Btrd.  Why? 

Mr.  J.  Well,  I  Just  believe  that  they  feel 
that  they  should  not  be  working  for  white 
people. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  have  your  Negro  em- 
ployees reacted  toward  this? 
Mr.  J.  Scared  to  death. 
Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  lost  any  of  your 
employes  since  the  riot? 
Mr.  J.  No,  fortunately. 
Senator    Btrd.    What    threats    have   been 
made  against  you,  if  any? 
Mr.  J.  None. 

Senator  Btrd.  Has  anyone  called  you  on 
the  telephone  to  threaten  you? 
Mr.  J.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  the  young  hoodlums 
threatened  you  when  they  came  Into  your 
store? 
Mr.  J.  No. 

Senator  Btrd.  And  what  per  cent  of  your 
clientele  did  you  say  were  Negro? 
Mr.  J.  Ninety  per  cent. 

Senator  Btrd.   Have  you   considered  your 
relations    with    your    clientele    normally    to 
be  good? 
Mr.  J.  Excellent. 

Senator  Btrd.  Can  you  estimate'  the  dollar 
loss    to    your   business   as    a   result   of   the 
recent  riot? 
Mr.  J.  Considerable. 

Senator  Btrd.  Could  you  give  a  rough  es- 
timate? 

Mr.  J.  $75,000  to  8100.000. 
Senator  Btrd.  How  much  of  this  will  you 
be  able  to  recover  through  Insurance? 
Mr.  J.  Probably  all  of  It. 
Senator  Btrd.  Have  your  Insurance  rates 
Increased  In  the  last  two  or  three  years? 
Mr.  J.  No. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  think  you  will  have 
any  problems  getting  reinsured  after  you  re- 
coup your  losses  in  this  Instance? 

Mr.  J.  I  have  already  been  notified  that 
they  have  cancelled  out  all  of  the  Insurance. 
I  Just  do  not  have  tjiy  Insurance  any  more. 
Senator  Btrd.  You  do  not  have  any  In- 
surance? 
Mr.  J.  No. 

Senator  Btrd.  Plre  Insurance? 
Mr.  J.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Burglarly  Insurance? 
Mr.  J.  I  beg  yovir  pardon.  We  do  have  fire 
Insurance.  But  that  Is  all. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  kind  of  Insurance  do 
you  have  that  you  think  you  will  be  able  to 
collect  on? 

Mr.  J.  Plre  Insurance,  and  contents. 


Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  think  you  will  collect 
100  per  cent  of  your  loss? 

Mr.  J.  I  should  not  say  that.  I  think  It 
would  be  more  like  75  per  cent  of  the  loss. 

Senator  Btrd.  Why  have  you  changed  your 
answer? 

Mr.  J.  Well,  It  Is  going  to  be  difficult.  A  lot 
of  the  records  were  destroyed.  It  Is  going  to 
be  difficult  to  prove  It.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
optimistic  but  I  feel  I  would  be  better  off 
settling  for  75  per  cent 

Senator  Btrd.  And  you  do  not  think  the 
same  company  will  relnsXire  you? 

Mrs.  J.  They  have  already  cancelled. 
Senator  Btrd.  They  cancelled  before  they 
will  pay  you  your  Insurance? 
Mr.  J.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  can  you  be  sure  they 
are  going  to  pay  you  in  this  Instance? 

Mr.  J.  They  are  obligated  under  the  terms 
of  the  policy  to  pay. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  they  told  you  they 
would  pay? 

Mr.  J.  They  have  not  come  right  out  and 
said  it.  no. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  would  you  compare  the 
fair  market  value  of  your  business — I  am 
talking  about  the  good  will,  the  stock,  the 
equipment,  the  building,  et  cetera,  as  com- 
pared with  three  months  ago? 
Mr.  J.  Twenty-flve  per  cent. 
Senator  Btrd.  How  do  you  view  the  fu- 
ture as  a  businessman? 

Mr.  J.  I  view  the  future  with  a  great  deal 
of  fear.  I  operate  the  business  on  a  day  to 
daft  basis  with  the  feeling  that  anything 
could  happen  at  any  time  during  the  day 
or  night  to  destroy  the  few  remaining  parts 
of  the  business. 

Senator  Btrd,  Do  you  feel  fear  for  your 
Ufe? 

Mr.  J.  Yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  have  any  relatives 
working  In  your  business? 
Mr.  J.  No. 

Senator  Btrd.  Are  you  married? 
Mr.  J.  Yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  does  your  wife  feel 
about  your  situation? 

Mr.  J.  She  does  not  want  me  to  continue 
the  business. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  intend  to  continue 
the  business? 

Mr.  J.  I  am  going  to  try. 
Senator  Btrd.  Are  you  going  to  try  to  re- 
store the  business  to  what  it  was  before  the 
riot? 

Mr.  J.  No. 

Senator  Btrd.  Why? 

Mr.  J.  Because  it  would  take  considerable 
capital  and  the  risk  Is  far  too  great  to  en- 
danger an;rthing  other  than  the  minimum 
amount  of  capital  to  sustain  the  business. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  feel  that  you  could 
sell  your  business  now? 
Mr.  J.  No. 

Senator  Btrd.  Why  could  you  not  sell  your 
business? 

Mr.  J.  There  would  not  be  any  purchasers 
for  a  business  In  that  area. 

Senator  Btrd.  Would  you  purchase  a  busi- 
ness In  that  area? 
Mr.  J.  Absolutely  not. 
Senator  Btrd.  Why? 

Mr.  J.  The  fear  of  burning,  looting,  life 
endangerment. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  has  been  the  impact 
upon  your  customers?  You  say  90  per  cent 
of  your  customers  were  Negro.  How  do  they 
feel  about  the  future?  Have  you  noticed  any 
drop  off  in  your  business? 
Mr.  J.  Considerable. 

Senator  Btrd.  Are  the  customers  fewer 
now? 

Mr.  J.  Much  fewer. 

Senator  Btrd.  Is  this  because  you  do  not 
have  as  much  stock,  or  because  you  have  not 
replenished  your  stock? 

Mr.  J.  Because  of  the  neighborhood. 
Senator  Btrd.  Would  you  explain. 
Mr.  J.  I  do  not  think  people  want  to  come 
into  that  neighborhood. 


Senator  Btrd.  Why? 

Mr.  J.  Because  of  the  fear  for  their  lives. 
Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  feel  that  the  troops 
were  brought  in  quickly  enough? 
Mr.  J.  Absolutely  not. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  feel  they  were  taken 
away  too  soon? 
Mr.  J.  Yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  feel  that  the  cur- 
few  was   lifted    too   soon? 
Mr.  J.  Yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  will  It  take  to  remove 
this  fear  and  restore  your  confidence? 

Mr.  J.  It  would  take  a  complete  change  In 
the  policy  at  the  higher  level  wherein  it  was 
made  perfectly  clear  that  the  city  or  the 
Federal  Government  would  not  tolerate  any 
looting  or  arson  under  any  circumstances,  and 
that  the  necessary  police  protection  was  pro- 
vided in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  able  to 
back  that  statement. 

Senator  Btrd.  Is  that  the  only  thing  that 
wotild  restore  your  confidence  and  remove 
the  fear  that  you  have? 

Mr.  J.  If  the  people  who  did  the  looting 
and  arson  were  apprehended  and  convicted, 
would  be  another  item  that  would  be  im- 
portant. 

Senator   Btrd.   You   mentioned   people   at 
the  upper  level.  What  people  do  you  have 
reference   to — to  what  levels? 
Mr.  J.  The  highest  level. 
Senator  Btrd.  The  highest  level? 
Mr.  J.  In  the  District  Government. 
Senator  Btrd.  What  would  be  your  recom- 
mendations  to   the    people   in   the   highest 
levels  of  government  In  your  country  and  in 
your  city? 

Mr.  J.  That  they  came  out  with  a  state- 
ment that  they  would  not  tolerate  or  con- 
done any  violence  or  crime. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  do  you  feel  about  the 
forthcoming  march  on  Washington  by  Mr. 
Abernethy? 

Mr.  J.  I  feel  like  everyone  else,  there  is 
a  very  good  possibility  that  the  riots  will 
erupt  again. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  feel  that  the  troops 
ought  to  be  left  out  of  the  city? 

Mr.  J.  No  sir.  I  believe  that  the  troops 
should  be  brought  into  the  city. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you   think  the  police- 
men on  the  street  could  have  handled  this 
riot  in  its  early  beginning? 
Mr.  J.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  think  that  there 
were  enough  policemen  on  the  street  to  have 
coped  with  this  crowd  in  the  early  hours? 
Mr.  J.  Well,  that  is  a  tough  question.  And 
I  believe  if  the  police  in  the  beginning  showed 
some  strength  In  warning  the  looters  and 
the  rioters  that  they  would  be  shot  at,  I 
believe  that  that  would  have  stopped  them 
In  the  early  stages. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  feel  that  there  Is 
anything  wrong  with  the  policies  that  are 
being  followed  by  your  city  government 
and  your  Federal  government  In  dealing 
with  law  and  order? 

Mr.  J.  Absolutely.  I  think  that  by  prevent- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  bloodshed  at  this 
particular  time  or  during  these  riots,  that 
eventually  we  will  have  more  bloodshed. 

Senator  Btrd.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  have 
you  talked  with  any  of  the  policemen  in 
the  city  prior  to  the  riot  or  during  the  riot, 
or  since  the  riot? 

Mr.  J.  I  have  talked  to  policemen  prior  to 
the  riot  and  without  an  exception  they  all 
seemed  to  be  frustrated. 

Of  course,  during  the  riot  they  were  even 
more  frustrated.  And  today  I  say  they  are 
even  more  frustrated  than  before. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  say  thU.  But  on  what 
do  you  base  it?  Have  you  had  any  of  them 
tell  you  that  they  are  frustrated? 
Mr.  J.  Yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  did  they  tell  you? 

Mr.  J.  Well,  they  tell  us  they  arc  confused. 

Many  times  they  don't  know  what  the  orders 

are  that  they  are  supposed  to  Implement: 

that  their  hands  are  tied;  that  they  find  It 
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very  difficult  to  make  any  kind  of  arrests. 
They  are  fearful  themselves  of  becoming 
Involved. 

Senator  Btrd.  WeU,  have  you  Just  heard 
these  things  said,  or  have  you  had  pxjllce- 
men  tell  you  things  specifically? 

Mr.  J.  I  have  had  quite  a  few  policemen 
tell  me  specifically  that  this  is  their  feeling. 

Senator  Btrd.  Well,  do  you  have  a  feeling 
that  they  were  inhibited  from  taking  action 
during  the  riot  because  of  some  feeling  that 
they  wouldn't  get  support  from  above? 

Mr.  J.  Well,  from  what  I  understand,  the 
orders  from  above  were  to  Just  stand  by. 

Senator  Btrd.  Now,  when  you  say  from 
what  you  understand  these  were  the  orders, 
what  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  J.  In  talking  to  the  policemen,  both 
at  the  lowest  rank  and  In  the  middle  rank, 
this  Is  what  they  have  told  me,  that  their 
orders  were. 

Senator  Btrd.  Can  you  cite  a  specific  police- 
man, a  specific  statement  to  this  effect? 

Mr.  J.  Yes.  During  the  course  of  the  riot- 
ing, when  in  conversation  with  a  particular 
precinct  and  asking  for  protection  and  why 
they  allowed  the  looters  to  loot  the  store, 
they  gave  me  an  answer  that  this  was  their 
orders. 

I  talked  to  the  Captain  of  the  Precinct  who 
I  know  very  well.  He  told  me  this  was  his 
orders.  I  talked  to  the  Sergeant  and  this  Is 
what  he  told  me,  this  was  their  orders.  And 
I  even  talked  to  an  Inspector  and  he  told  me 
those  were  the  orders. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  even  talked  to  some- 
one at  the  White  House,  and  when  I  asked 
them  they  told  me  that  this  was  the  policy, 
that  they  had  felt  this  was  the  best  policy 
under  the  circumstances  In  order  to  avoid 
any  bloodshed. 

Senator  Btrd.  Is  there  anything  else  you 
would  like  to  say? 

Mr.  J.  I  would  like  to  say  that  as  of  this 
moment  both  myself  live  In  constant  fear 
and  that  probably  two  thirds  of  the  District 
residents  live  under  a  state  of  fear  which,  of 
course,  Includes  the  Negroes  as  well  as  the 
whites. 

We  know  that  many  of  the  Negroes  are 
fearful  of  walking  out  on  the  street  at  night. 
They  don't  want  to  ride  the  buses.  Both  the 
citizens  and  businessmen  are  fearful  of 
going  anywhere  near  any  of  the  areas  where 
there  are  problems,  that  there  are  presently 
bands  of  teenager  criminals  who  are  roam- 
ing the  city  and  threatening  all  the  business- 
men. 

Senator  Btrd.  Are  these  whites  or  Negroes? 

Mr.  J.  Negroes. 

Senator  Btrd.  Negro  criminals,  Negro  teen- 
agers? 

Mr.  J.  Yes,  sir. 

I  believe  that  the  policy  of  allowing  loot- 
ing and  arson,  while  it  may  be  fine  at  the 
moment,  will  eventually  lead  to  much  more 
bloodshed. 

As  a  businessman,  I  think  that  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that  property  must  be 
defended,  as  well  as  civilians,  and  the  DC. 
Law  Enforcement  Code  would  probably  bear 
that  out. 

I  think  that  the  troops  should  be  avail- 
able within  an  hour,  that  the  policy  of  the 
government  Is  to  restrain  the  police  and  allow 
them  to  loot  and  burn.  Then  to  offset  that 
they  should  provide  compensation  for  any 
of  the  damage  done  to  the  businesses  or  to 
the  homes  that  are  involved. 

We  would  like  to  know  Just  what  the  city 
intends  to  do  about  letting  us  reopen  our 
businesses  and  what  kind  of  protection  they 
will  afford  us  if  and  when  we  are  ready  to 
reopen  our  business. 

Most  businessmen  that  I  have  talked  to 
are  afraid  of  reoptenlng  their  businesses,  in- 
cluding myself.  That  at  the  moment  our  in- 
surances have  been  cancelled,  we  have  no 
Insurance,  and  that  the  District  should  Im- 
mediately step  Into  the  picture  and  see  to  It 
that  these  businesses  who  want  to  reopen 
are  given  the  benefit  of  insxirance. 


And.  of  course,  adequate  protection  for  the 
citizens  and  the  businessmen  from  any  kind 
of  fear. 

Senator  Btrd.  Thank  you  for  your  time 
and  your  statement. 

You  will  be  Identified  on  the  record  as 
Mr.  K. 

Be  careful  that  you  don't  Identify  your- 
self by  name,  by  address,  or  by  type  of 
business. 

Mr.  K,  what  do  you  consider  to  be  the 
single  most  pressing  problem  confronting 
you  as  a  businessman  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia? 

Mr.  K.  The  threat  of  new  violence. 

I  get  them  every  day. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  long  have  you  been 
getting  threats  of  new  violence? 

Mr.  K.  Since  the  first  day  after  the  actual 
first  looting,  that  Saturday  of  the  riot,  which 
was  the  6th.  The  riot  was  on  Friday. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  Is  the  nature  of  the 
threats  that  you  receive  dally? 

Mr.  K.  Oh,  there  Is  no  sense  of  boarding 
up  your  store  because  we  are  going  to  rip 
It  off  and  burn  the  store.  And  If  you  stay 
there  we  will  burn  you  with  It.  Get  out, 
white  man,  we  don't  want  you  In  our  neigh- 
borhood. 

Senator  Btrd.  Are  these  threats  made  by 
whites  or  Negroes? 

Mr.  K.  Negroes. 

Senator  Btrd.  Is  your  clientele  mostly 
Negro? 

Mr.  K.  I  would  say  now  about  75  percent. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  long  have  you  been  in 
business  In  the  District  of  Colimibla? 

Mr.  K.  Five  and  a  half  years. 

Senator  Btrd.  At  the  same  location? 

Mr.  K.  The  same  location. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  Is  your  age? 

Mr.  K.  30. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  many  employees  do  you 
have? 

Mr.  K.  Besides  myself? 

Senator  Bted.  Yes. 

Mr.  K.  Four. 

Senator  Btrd.  Are  they  Negro  or  white  or 
both? 

Mr.  K.  Both.  Equally  mixed. 

Senator  Btrd.  Two  and  two? 

Mr.  K.  Two  and  two. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  do  the  Negroes  do 
In  your  place  of  business?  Do  they  sell 
merchandise? 

Mr.  K.  They  sell  merchandise. 

They  work  behind  the  counter  and  deliver. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  encountered  any 
difficulties  in  hiring  employees? 

Mr.  K.  Well,  I  had  a  man  that  worked  for 
me  five  and  a  half  years,  a  white  man  who 
suddenly  got  high  blood  pressure  after  the 
riot.  He  said  he  couldn't  work  because  of 
doctor's  orders  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
replace  htm. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  tried  to  replace 
him? 

Mr.  K.  Yes,  I  have. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  have  you  tried  to  re- 
place him? 

Mr.  K.  I  have  checked  with  friends  In  the 
city  In  the  same  business  I  am  in.  I  asked  If 
they  knew  anybody  that  wanted  employ- 
ment and  they  said  they  were  having  the 
same  problems  I  was.  It  wouldn't  do  any 
good  to  call  the  Department  of  Employment 
Security  because  they  wouldn't  get  any 
answer. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  tried  calling  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service? 

Mr.  K.  Personally,  no. 

Senator  Btrd.  Why  don't  you? 

Mr.  K.  Because  I  feel  I  wouldn't  get  any 
help  from  them. 

Senator  Btrd.  It  wouldn't  hurt  to  try. 

Mr.  K.  This  Is  true. 

Senator  Btrd.  If  you  need  someone  to  fill 
the  position,  at  least  try. 

Mr.  K.  Perhaps  I  will. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  has  been  the  feeling 
of  your  employees  concerning  the  riot? 


Mr.  K.  Well,  the  two  that  I  have  working, 
the  Negroes  that  I  have  working  for  me,  they 
stuck  with  me  all  the  way.  They  were  will- 
ing to  stay  with  guns  to  protect  the  property 
in  order  to  protect  their  own  Jons.  They  came 
down  that  Saturday  morning  after  they 
broke  and  entered  the  first  time  and  helped 
me  nail  It  up,  while  they  were  being  threat- 
ened, "Uncle  Tom  will  kill  you  if  you  help 
this  white  man  nail  this  store  up.  Why  are 
you  helping  that  white  man?  He  Is  going 
to  stab  you  in  the  back." 

One  of  my  employees  got  mad  and  grabbed 
one  of  these  persons  that  was  shouting 
obscenities  and  said  If  he  didn't  shut  up  he 
was  going  to  nail  him  to  the  wall.  He  had 
a  hammer  and  nail  In  his  hands  at  the  time. 

Senator  Btrd.  Are  your  Negro  employees 
afraid? 

Mr.  K.  Actually,  no. 

Senator  Btrd.  They  haven't  expressed  any 
fear  to  you? 

Mr.  K.  No.  they  have  no  fear  whatsoever. 
They  seem  to  think  that  If  they  show  no 
fear  and  If  I  show  no  fear  that  this  situation 
wouldn't  have  happened  In  the  first  place. 

Senator  Btrd.  Is  there  any  difference  In 
the  selling  price  of  your  merchandl.se  as  be- 
tween your  white  and  colored  customers? 

Mr.  K    No,  the  same  price. 

I  sell  by  the  shelf  price.  There  Is  no  differ- 
ence to  anyone. 

.Senator  Btrd.  A  price  tag  is  on  each  Item? 

Mr.  K.  Under  the  Item  on  the  shelf. 

Senator  Btrd.  Now,  during  the  time  that 
you  have  been  in  business,  have  you  been 
looted,  robbed,  held  up,  burglarized,  prior 
to  the  riot? 

Mr.  K.  Windows  have  been  broken  and 
merchandise  taken  out  and,  therefore,  we 
discontinued  putting  actual  merchandise  In 
the  window.  Just  cardboard  blowups. 

We  have  had  merchandise  taken  out  of  the 
car  we  deliver  with.  The  truck  was  broken 
Into  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  had  any  holdups 
in  your  store? 

Mr.  K.  Attempted,  yes;  but  successful,  no. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  do  you  mean  by  at- 
tempted? 

Mr.  K.  Well,  two  men  came  In  and  tried  to 
hold  us  up.  But  an  employee  of  mine  and 
myself  got  the  drop  on  them  and  they  ran 
out  of  the  store.  We  called  the  Police  De- 
partment. When  the  p>ollce  arrived  we  saw 
the  same  two  men  running  minutes  later 
down  the  street  and  I  pointed  them  out. 
.\nd  the  rea.son  they  were  still  on  the  street 
is  because  they  had  the  audacity  to  go 
across  the  street  and  hold  up  a  bar  and  grill. 
Because  they  failed  In  my  place  they  went 
across  the  street  and  held  up  a  bar. 

Senator  Btrd.  When  you  say  you  got  the 
drop   on   them,   what  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  K.  Well,  one  man  walked  In  and  I 
couldn't  see  the  gentleman  behind  him.  I 
shouldn't  say  gentleman.  But  he  had  his 
hand  In  his  shirt  and  the  other  man  that 
works  for  me  was  sitting  at  my  counter 
where  we  have  our  money  order  machine. 
There  was  a  38  on  the  tabie  and  right  away 
he  picked  It  up  and  stomped  his  foot  on  the 
floor  and  when  I  saw  the  .38  I  looked  to  see 
what  the  other  man  was  doing  and  he  had 
his  band  In  his  shirt  and  the  other  man  said, 
"I  want  change  for  a  dollar."  And  I  said, 
"I  don't  have  change."  He  said.  "Come  on 
and  give  me  change  for  a  dollar."  There  was 
some  loose  change  on  the  top  of  the  register 
and  I  gave  him  change  for  the  dollar  and  he 
said,  "I  want  change  out  of  the  register." 

And  when  he  told  me  to  open  the  register, 
that  is  when  I  took  my  gun  out  of  my  pocket 
and  I  said,  "I  am  not  opening  the  register." 
And  they  started  hacking  toward  the  door 
and  a  customer  walked  in  and  he  said  what 
is  going  on  and  they  broke  and  ran.  I  don't 
know  whether  we  would  have  fired  but  we 
didn't  want  to  hit  the  customer.  And  they 
ran  out  of  the  store  and  we  called  the  police 
department. 
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Senator  Btkd  They  ran  acrosa  the  street 
and  held  up  somebody  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street? 

Mr.  K.  That  Is  right.  They  were  caught 
that  evening. 

Senator  Btbd.  Have  you  received  any  threats 
since  the  riot? 

Mr.  K.  Yes.  we  have. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  believe  you  spoke  of  them 
earlier? 

Mr.  K.  Yes.  we  received  threats  and  we  also 
received  requests.  We  were  asked  If  we  would 
like  to  buy  protection.  I  was  personally  asked 
If  I  would  like  to  buy  protection 

Senator  Btrd.  Who  asked  you  this? 

Mr.  K.  Two  Negro  males.  I  was  standing  in 
the  doorway  of  my  store  and  they  walked 
up  to  the  door  and  said.  "Are  you  the  man- 
ager?" and  I  said.  "Yes",  and  the  dark- 
skinned  one  says.  "Well,  would  you  like  to 
buy  some  protection".  In  those  words,  or 
something  to  that  effect. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  he  said  would  you 
like  to  buy  protection,  but  we  are  selling  pro- 
tection. I  said.  "What  kind  of  protection  do 
I  need?"  And  he  said  the  plywood  could  be 
kicked  In  and  your  store  could  burn.  And  I 
lost  my  temper  and,  can  I  use  an  obscenity. 
I  said,  you  are  asking  to  burn.  too.  I  have 
two  shotguns  and  a  .38  In  this  store.  If  you 
want  to  borft  you  have  to  burn  me  with  It. 
And  at  thsrt~^lnt  they  left  and  were  cursing 
as  they  left  and  I  didn't  see  them  any  more 
after  that. 

Senator  Btro.  Do  you  know  them  by  name? 

Mr.  K.  No.  I  know  them  by  description.  I 
described  them  to  the  police. 

Senator  Btro.  You  did  report  this  to  the 
police? 

Mr.  K.  I  called  the  police  Immediately. 

Senator  Btrs.  Is  this  the  only  Instance? 

Mr  K.  In  which  I  called  the  police.  But  this 
Isn't  the  only  Instance  in  which  It  occurred, 
trying  to  sell  me  protection.  Two  Negroes, 
one  female  and  one  male,  came  In  the  day 
that  we  opened.  We  were  allowed  to  open  on 
Wednesday.  They  came  In  on  Thursday  and 
they  wanted  me  to  give  a  donation  to  SNCC. 
the  Student  Non-violent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, and  I  said  I  felt  I  shouldn't  give  a 
donation  to  an  organization  that  I  feel  de- 
stroyed my  store.  And  they  said  you  shouldn't 
have  that  attitude  and  I  said  that  Is  the  atti- 
tude I  have  They  were  overly  courteous.  That 
was  the  funny  part  of  It.  They  were  very, 
very  courteous.  In  other  words,  they  were 
very  careful  not  to  ruffle  me  In  any  way  and 
they  said  thank  you  and  they  left. 

"Then  I  had  another  man. 

Senator  Btrb.  Could  you  Identify  them  by 
name? 

Mr.  K.  No.  These  are  faces  I  had  never 
seen  before. 

Senator  Btro.  What  made  you  make  ref- 
erence to  SNCC? 

Mr.  K.  They  said  they  were  from  SNCC. 
And  the  girl  wore  a  button  that  had  SNCC. 

Senator  Btro.  You  Indicated  that  you  put 
some  blame  at  least  on  SNCC? 

Mr.  K.  They  caused  the  trouble. 

Senator  Btro.  They  burned  your  store? 

Mr.  K.  Well,  from  what  I  read  In  the 
papers  and  heard  from  friends,  all  the  trou- 
ble started  at  14th  and  U  Streets.  The  SNCC 
had  everything  to  do  because  Carmlchael 
was  up  at  their  office  at  the  time  and  came 
downstairs  and  the  crowd  gathered  around 
him  and  he  left  at  a  very  opportune  moment. 

Senator  Btro.  You  started  to  tell  about 
another  Incident. 

Mr.  K.  Yes,  sir:  someone  else  came  In  and 
said  that  he  was  from.  I  don't  remember  the 
name  of  the  church.  It  Is  on  Newton  Street 
and  16th.  Northwest,  where  Carmlchael  has 
made  speeches.  St.  Michael's  and  the  In- 
carnation. And  he  said  he  was  selling  pic- 
tures of  Martin  Luther  King  $1.25  a  picture, 
ten  for  $10,  and  would  I  be  Interested.  And  I 
said,  no,  we  don't  sell  anyone's  pictures  In 
the  store  and  he  said  well,  I  think  It  would 
be  a  good  Idea  if  you  bought  them    And  I 


said  no,  I  am  not  Interested.  And  that  la  all 
he  said;  and  he  left. 

Senator  Btro.  Was  this  a  Negro? 

Mr.  K.  Yea,  sir. 

Senator  Btro.  Did  he  have  the  pictures 
with  blm? 

Mr.  K.  He  bad  a  manlla  brown  folder. 
Whether  there  were  pictures  In  there.  I  don't 
know.  But  I  assume  there  were. 

Senator  Btro.  Did  he  ask  your  neighbor- 
ing merchants  to  buy  pictures? 

Mr.  K.  I  really  don't  know  Then  I  had  a 
13  or  14-year-old  gtrl  come  In  the  store,  a 
Negro,  she  said  she  was  collecting  for  the 
poor  people  that  were  burned  up  on  14th 
Street.  And  she  said  she  represented  the 
Barney  House  nelghtwrhood.  which  Is  on 
leth  Street,  for  youths.  And  she  showed  no 
Identification  to  prove  she  was  from  Barney 
House  and  I  said  are  you  collecting  for  the 
merchants  that  were  burned  out  as  well  as 
the  people  that  were  burned  out.  and  she 
said  no.  to  hell  with  the  merchants.  Just  the 
people.  And  she  walked  out  the  door. 

Senator  Btro.   Did  you  contribute? 

Mr.  K.  No,  I  said  I  am  not  contributing 
And  I  lost  my  temper  aind  followed  her  next 
door  to  the  cleaning  establishment  which  is 
near  my  store,  and  she  had  gone  in  there 
for  a  donation.  And  I  cursed  her  out.  Maybe 
I  shouldn't  have.  And  I  went  back  to  my 
own  store. 

Senator  Btro.  Can  you  give  an  estimate  as 
to  the  dollar  loss  to  your  business  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  riot? 

Mr.  K.  You  mean  merchandise  and  fix- 
tures? 

Senator  Btro.  Yes. 

Mr.  K.  Well.  I  have  an  approximate  loss  of 
$6,000  in  merchandise,  and  I  would  assess 
about  $2,500  or  better  in  fixtures  and  equip- 
ment. 

Senator  Btro.  Was  your  equipment  loss  by 
fire? 

Mr.  K.  No.  by  looting.  My  store  was  not 
burned. 

The  reason  I  followed  the  Negro  girl  out 
of  the  store,  when  I  wouldn't  donate  she 
said,  "This  goddam  place  Is  going  to  burn, 
too." 

I  told  her  If  my  store  burned  I  was  going 
to  look  her  up  personally. 

Senator  Btro.  Will  you  be  able  to  recover 
your  losses  through  Insurance? 

Mr.  K.  I  believe  I  will  be  able  to  recover  It 
through  Insurance.  We  are  In  the  process  of 
doing  that  now.  As  of  yet  I  haven't  received 
any  money. 

Senator  Btro.  But  you  have  contacted 
your  Insurance  company? 

Mr.  K.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Btro.  Are  they  ^oing  to  reinsure" 
you? 

Mr.  K.  Well,  that  is  the  problem.  The 
agent  says  as  of  now  I  am  not  cancelled, 
but  the  way  things  look,  so  many  other  peo- 
ple are  being  cancelled  that  they  wouldn't 
be  surprised  if  I  was  too. 

Senator  Btro.  Is  this  a  reputable,  well- 
known  Insurance  agency? 

Mr.  K.  Well,  he  Is  well  known  to  me. 

Senator  Btro.  Have  your  Insurance  rates 
Increased  in  the  past  year  or  so? 

Mr.  K.  Not  appreciably. 

Senator  Btro.  Is  there  any  Indication  that 
they  will  be  higher  in  the  future? 

Mr.  K.  No.  he  didn't  mention  that. 

Senator  Btro.  But  you  haven't  collected 
yet? 

Mr.  K.  No. 

Senator  Btro.  Have  you  presented  an  esti- 
mate of  your  losses? 

Mr.  K.  Some  estimates.  Some  estimates  are 
very  hard  to  obtain.  You  can't  get  the  people 
to  come  out  and  estimate  your  damage. 

For  Instance,  in  my  particular  instance  I 
dont'  want  to  repair  my  place  In  exactly  the 
same  method  that  it  was  before  because  It 
Is  too  easy  to  get  Into.  So  I  figured  I  would 
redesign  the  front  of  the  store  and  the  in- 
surance part  of  it  Is  covered  by  the  landlord 


and  part  by  my  company  and  my  landlord's 
company  Insists  that  I  get  the  estimates  to 
restore  the  place  exactly  the  way  it  was  and 
then  they  would  allow  me  a  certain  amount 
of  that  cost  toward  whatever  else  the  land- 
lord would  like  to  do  to  redesign  the  build- 
ing, which  actually  may  cost  less  than  re- 
placing It  the  way  It  was. 

Senator  Btro.  Are  you  married? 

Mr.  K.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  do  you  feel  about  con- 
tinuing In  business  In  this  location? 

Mr.  K.  If  I  could  sell  tomorrow  and  get 
out  with  a  reasonable  loss — when  I  say  rea- 
sonable. $10,000  loss,  or  something  like 
that.  I  would  sell  it  tomorrow.  But  I  couldn't 
get  a  customer  for  my  store  right  now.  I 
couldn't  even  sell  it  for  $10,000.  And  I  would 
estimate  before  the  riot  I  probably  could 
have  gotten  anywhere  from  $50,000  to  $60,000 
for  my  business. 

Senator  Byrd.  Have  you  ever  been  as- 
saulted by  these  hoodlums  who  come  Into 
your  place  of  business? 

Mr.  K.  One  lime.  One  time  one  of  them 
grabbed  me  and  hit  me.  This  was  before  the 
rioting  started.  And  I  called  the  Precinct. 
I  win  never  forget  it.  It  Is  a  horrible  situa- 
tion to  live  In  a  country  where  when  you 
call  up  the  police  department  and  tell  them 
you  have  a  man  in  the  store  beating  on  the 
counter  with  his  hands  and  quoting  the 
Bible  and  threatening  your  life,  they  give 
you  a  number,  and  It  rings  for  IS  minutes 
before  you  get  an  answer;  and  I  timed  It. 
And  I  am  not  exaggerating.  I  finally  got  an 
answer  and  they  told  me  all  the  cars  were 
busy  and  they  cannot  send  a  policeman  to 
my  store. 

And  I  said  I  have  a  man  In  my  store.  I 
don't  know  what  to  do.  I  am  liable  to  have 
to  kill  him.  If  you  have  to  kill  him.  go 
ahead.  We  can't  get  anybody  to  you.  And  he 
hangs  up  the  phone. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  happened? 

Mr.  K.  One  of  my  delivery  men — we  know 
this  man.  He  is  sometimes  sane  and  some- 
times Insane.  He  has  been  sent  away  for 
observation  I  know  one  time  for  a  fact  and 
they  found  him  sane.  Personally  I  don't  think 
he  is  sane  And  my  delivery  man  talked  him 
Into  leaving  the  store  and  he  came  back 
again  about  two  weeks  later  and  started  up 
again  and  I  called  the  police  and  they  came 
this  time  and  the  officer  told  him  never  to 
come  back  in  my  store  again.  I  told  him 
I  don't  want  him  in  the  store.  He  started 
hollering  It  was  a  public  place,  he  could  go 
any  place  he  wanted  to,  and  I  had  no  right 
to  keep  him  oujt'of  the  store.  And  I  told 
the  police  officer  the  next  time  he  comes  in 
~"tlifi_8tore  &d6  puts  his  hands  on  me  I  am 
golngTo~Kave  to  kill  him.  He  Is  a  guy  as  big 
as  I  am  and  twice  as  strong. 

Senator  Btro.  What  does  your  wife  think 
about  your  continuing  In  business? 

Mr.  K.  Actually,  from  Friday  when  we  were 
called  on  the  telephone  and  told  they  had 
broken  into  the  store,  she  said  I  hope  it 
bums  because  I  don't  want  you  to  go  back 
down  there  and  risk  your  life.  And  we  would 
get  a  little  more  money  out  of  the  insurance 
company  if  It  burned  out  than  if  It  were 
looted.  I  would  have  fixtures  that  I  couldn't 
sell  to  anybody  and  I  would  come  out  ahead 
of  the  game  on  the  fire. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  think  the  troops 
ought  to  be  In  the  city  now? 

Mr.  K.  Well,  lets  put  It  this  way.  Let  me 
tell  you  something.  May  I  tell  you  something 
and  then  I  will  answer  that  question? 

Senator  Btrd.  Yes. 

Mr.  K.  That  Friday  they  looted  the  store 
I  was  called  on  the  telephone  by  the  police 
officer  to  come  down,  your  store  has  been 
broken  Into.  I  said.  Is  It  safe  for  me  to  come 
down?  He  said.  We  can't  guarantee  your 
safety.  I  said.  I  am  not  coming  down.  And 
then  another  officer  took  the  phone  away 
from  him.  and  I  don't  think  I  should  men- 
tion his  name,  but  I  know  him  by  name. 
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And  he  called  me  by  name  and  he  said.  Don't 
come  down  here  because  we  can't  even  pro- 
tect ourselves.  He  said.  It  is  really  getting 
out  of  hand.  Stay  home. 

That  Saturday  morning  I  called  the  Pre- 
cinct and  they  said  it  would  be  safe  to  come 
down  to  my  store,  and  we  came  down.  Like 
I  said,  we  were  boarding  the  store  up  and 
while  we  were  boarding  the  store  up  this 
group  of  six  Negro  males  ranging  from  17  to. 
I  would  say,  26  years  old.  walked  up  to  the 
front  of  the  window  and  said  to  me.  "Man, 
I  want  two  bottles  of  Scotch."  And  I  saldi 
"I  am  sorry,  but  I  can't  sell  anything  today, 
there  is  a  ban  against  selling  alcoholic 
beverages." 

And  he  said,  "Man,  I  am  not  talking  about 
buying.  I  am  talking  about  giving  It  to  me." 
At  that  point  he  walked  through  the  door- 
way of  the  store.  There  is  no  door.  Mind  you, 
the  door  is  shattered  to  pieces.  He  walks  over 
to  the  shelf  and  pushes  my  wife  and  takes 
two  bottles  of  Scotch  off  the  shelf.  I  drew 
my  revolver.  I  was  going  to  kill  him.  And 
my  father-in-law  stopped  me  because  he  said 
there  are  five  others  that  had  their  hands  In 
their  pockets  and  they  were  behind  me  and 
he  said  they  probably  would  have  killed  me. 
So  I  turned  to  the  two  troopers  who  were  in 
front  of  my  store,  and  I  said.  "These  men  are 
stealing  right  now.  They  are  looting  my 
store." 

And  Just  as  though  they  Ignored  me  as 
they  didn't  say  a  word.  These  Negroes  started 
to  laugh  and  the  guy  walked  out  and  showed 
the  two  bottles  of  Scotch  to  the  (fther  five 
In  the  group  and  they  walked  over  and  said. 
"Don't  worry,  there  Is  no  sense  in  nailing  it 
up.  we  will  be  back  tonight  to  get  the  rest." 
So.  now  I  will  answer  your  questions.  If 
the  troopers  are  going  to  be  In  the  city  and 
stand  on  the  corner  and  watch  them  loot  my 
store  and  do  nothing  whatsoever  about  them. 
I  might  as  well  not  have  them  there.  They 
are  show  pieces  or  ornamentation.  I  don't 
need  them  there.  It  is  ridiculous.  It  was  a 
Joke  having  them  in  the  city  to  start  with. 
If  they  were  brought  Into  the  city  they 
should  have  been  used.  They  were  brought 
into  the  city  to  stand  around  and  watch 
people  burn.  rob.  loot,  and  kill. 

If  I  had  shot  that  Negro  I  doubt  very  much 
if  the  troops  would  have  come  to  my  aid.  This 
is  my  personal  opinion.  I  don't  know  what 
they  would  have  done  had  I  shot  him.  I  prob- 
ably would  have  been  charged  with  murder 
because  I  was  outside  of  the  doorway  and 
he  was  inside. 

My  wife  started  to  crv.  I  asked  her  what 
she  was  crying  about.  We  didn't  take  the 
inventory,  so  whatever  they  take  is  going  to 
be  Insured.  Let  them  take  the  whole  damned 
store.  The  troops  aren't  going  to  help  me 
protect.  They  keep  telling  me  they  are  going 
to  rip  It  off  and  the  troops  stand  there  and 
watch  them.  That  Is  the  answer  to  the 
question. 

Senator  Btrd.  Is  It  your  understanding 
that  If  an  Individual  enters  your  store,  as 
the  Individual  you  described,  that  you  might 
stop  him  from  taking  the  two  bottles  of 
Scotch? 

Mr.  K.  If  my  father-in-law  had  not  grabbed 
my  hand  at  that  moment,  I  would  have  shot 
him. 

Senator  Byro.  It  Is  your  understanding  that 
you  would  have  had  a  right  to  do  so? 

Mr.  K.  I  befleve  so.  I  think  when  somebody 
comes  into  my  place,  my  open  business  it 
is  not  any  different  than  anvthlng  else  I 
work  72  hours  or  more  a  week.  I  open  and 
close  that  store  every  day.  This  is  a  lot  of 
hours  to  put  In  and  a  lot  of  money  to  Invest 
in  a  business  to  have  someone  walk  In  u.nd 
have  the  audacity  to  take  something  off  the 
shelf  and  dare  me  to  stop  him.  And  If  the 
poUce  don't  stop  them  and  I  don't  have  the 
right  to  stop  them,  then  I  don't  believe  I 
live  In  a  free  country.  My  civil  rights  are 
gone.  I  have  no  rights  as  far  as  that  goes  I 
haven't  a  right  to  protect  my  own  property 


In  fact,  the  only  reason  I  will  say  this,  I 
didn't  want  to  leave  the  store  that  Friday 
afternoon.  I  was  going  to  stay  there  and  pro- 
tect my  property.  There  is  only  one  exit  In 
and  out  of  my  store  and  my  wife  kept  telling 
me  if  they  throw  a  Molotov  cocktail  in  how 
are  you  going  to  get  out.  I  said  I  will  worry 
about  that  later.  She  said  no.  It  Is  Insured, 
leave.  I  called  up  my  Insurance  agent  and 
he  said  what  are  you  doing  there,  you  should 
have  been  out  of  there  a  long  time  ago.  This 
was  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
So  I  left. 

Senator  Btro.  What  time  did  you  normally 
close  your  business? 

Mr    K.  On  Friday  night  at  9  o'clock. 
Senator  Byrd.  What  time  are  you  cioslnK 
now? 

Mr  K.  Well,  we  are  closing  now  at  9 
o'clock  But  also  last  week  we  started  closing 
at  9  o'clock  on  Saturdays  and  normally  we 
close  at  11. 

Now.  actually  this  was  not  my  Idea  A  lot 
of  the  stores  In  my  Industry  or  business  if 
you  wish  to  call  it  so.  decided  it  would  be 
safer  to  close  at  9  o'clock  than  to  stay  open 
till  11.  Actually  we  are  allowed  to  stay  until 
12.  But  we  got  together  and  decided  to  close 
at  11  about  two  years  ago.  When  they  came 
up  and  asked  me  about  It  I  said  I  don't  see 
where  I  am  any  safer  at  9  o'clock  than  I  am 
at  U.  I  must  say  I  lost  a  great  portion  of 
my  business  between  9  and  11  o'clock.  It  is 
costing  me  money  to  close  early. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
coming  over  here  and  visiting  with  'me. 

Mr.  K.  I  appreciate  your  listening.  Every 
time  I  pick  up  the  paper  and  read  It  I  see 
everybody  else's  viewpoint,  but  mine  is  what 
am  I  going  to  do.  After  the  riot  the  people 
would  come  Into  the  store  and  probably  some 
of  them  that  looted  me.  and  they  seem  to 
have  the  opinion  that  what  are  you  worried 
about,  the  Insurance  company  is  going  to 
pay  you  for  what  Is  damaged  and  stolen, 
and  whatever  the  Insurance  company  doesn't 
pay  you  for  the  Government  is  going  to  pay 
you.  And  I  said  what  do  vou  mean  Uncle 
Sam  will  pick  up  the  tab.  These  people 
seem  to  be  indoctrinated  in  the  way  of 
thinking  that  Uncle  Sam  will  pick  up  the 
tab  for  anything  you  can't  pay  for  yourself 
My  wife  and  my  mother  help  me  in  the 
store  They  don't  receive  pav.  We  have  lost 
hope  because  I  go  to  the  store  every  day 
and  I  actually  feel  that  one  day  soon  they 
are  going  to  come  back  and  finish  the  Job 
they  started.  And  I  say  to  myself  why  am 
I  risking  my  life.  I  ought  to  put  the  lock 
on  the  door.  But  I  can't  put  the  lock  on  six 
years  of  work.  I  hate  to  see  It  go  down  the 
drain 

It  Is  like  the  days  of  the  old  Wild  West 
where  you  had  to  trade  and  deal  with  the 
Indians,  but  you  don't  know  when  they  are 
going  to  turn  on  you  and  attack  you 

Senator  Byrd.  We  will  designate  you  as 
Mr.  L  for  the  record.  Just  don't  identify 
yourself  by  name,  business,  or  address. 

Mr.  L.  what  do  you  consider  to  be  the  single 
most  pressing  problem  confronting  you  as  a 
business  man  In  the  District  of  Columbia? 
Mr.  L.  Personal  fear. 

Senator  Byrd.  How  long  have  you  had  this 
feeling  of  personal  lear? 

Mr.  L.  Since  the  riots  started  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Senator  Byrd    How  long  have  vou  been  In 
business   In   the  District  of  Columbia' 
Mr.  L.  Since  1952. 

Senator  Byrd.  And  at  the  same  location  all 
the  time? 

Mr.  L.  Yes.  sir.  It  is  a  family-inherited 
business.  This  has  been  in  existence  at  the 
location  since  1926. 

Senator  Byro.  And  what  Is  your  aee' 
Mr.  L.  43.  ' 

Senator  Byrd.  How  manv  employees  do  vou 
have? 

Mr.  L.  One  full  time,  one  part  time. 
Senator  Btrd.  Are  they  both  Negro' 
Mr.  L.  Both  Negro. 
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Senator  Byrd.  How  long  have  these  two 
employees  been  In  your  employ? 

Mr.  L.  The  one  part  time  man  has  been  in 
my  employ  several  years,  and  the  full  time 
man.  who  has  not  returned  since  the  rioting 
has  been  In  our  employ  about  six  or  seven 
months. 

Senator  Byro.  He  has  not  returned  since 
the  rioting? 

Mr.  L.  No. 

Senator  Byrd.  Why? 

Mr.  L.  We  have  not  been  able  to  contact 
him,  sir.  I  don't  know. 

Senator  Byro.  Was  he  a  good  employee? 

Mr.  L.  I  would  say  he  was    yes   sir 

Senator  Byrd.  He  didn't  take  part  In  the 
looting? 

Mr.  L.  No,  sir 

Senator  Byro.  Was  your  place  looted? 

Mr.  L.  Yes,  sir,  completely. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  have  any  ideas  as  to 
why  he  has  not  returned? 

Mr.  L.  No,  sir.  He  doesn't  have  a  phone  We 
have  sent  him  mall  communications  and  we 
have  not  heard  from  him. 

Senator  Byrd.  Has  the  mall  been  returned 
to  you  undelivered? 

Mr.  L.  No.  sir.  We  mailed  him  a  check  for 
the  balance  of  his  pay.  The  check  has  been 
cashed. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  think  he  may  be 
afraid  to  return? 

Mr.  L.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Byro.  Have  you  attempted  to  re- 
place him? 

Mr.  L.  Yes.  sir,  through  the  US.  Employ- 
ment Agency.  They  sent  a  gentleman  over 
who  we  told  to  come  in  the  next  day  to  work 
and  he  has  not  appeared. 

Senator  Byrd.  Was  he  white  or  Negro? 

Mr.  L.  Negro. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  told  him  to  come  In  the 
next  day? 

Mr  L.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  And  he  did  not  report' 

Mr  L.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  Did  he  Indicate  to  you  that 
he  would  be  In? 

Mr  L.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Byrd  What  kind  of  salary  did  you 
offer  him?  '  ' 

Mr.  L.  We  offered  him  $78  a  week 

Senator  Byrd.  Did  he  indicate  that  thU 
was  satisfactory? 

Mr.  L.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  Have  you  had  problems  In 
employing  Individuals  heretofore? 

Mr.  L.  Not  really,  sir;   no.  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  suppose  that  operating  It 
as  you  do.  with  your  brother,  vou  don't  need 
too  much  help? 

Mr.  L.  We  don't  need  that  many  employees 

Senator  Byrd  Are  there  other  relatives 
who  help  In  the  place  of  business' 

Mr.  L.  Not  In  recent  times.  Not  for  the  last 
several  years. 

Senator  Byrd  Is  there  any  difference  In  the 
selling  price  of  your  merchandise  as  between 
white  and  colored  customers' 

Mr.  L.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  Is  the  racial  makeup 
of  your  customers? 

Mr.  L.  95  percent  Negro. 

Senator  Byrd.  Has  this  been  true  since  the 
time  you  took  over  the  business? 

Mr.  L.  No.  sir.  I  would  say  that  It  was  al- 
most 60  percent  Negro  and  40  percent  white 
when  we  took  over,  and  the  percentages  have 
changed  through  the  years. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  has  been  the  hUtory 
of  crimes  against  your  person,  your  em- 
ployees, and/or  your  place  of  business  prior 
to  the  riot? 

Mr.  L.  We  have  had  numerous  holdups  I 
don't  remember  In  recent  years  having  any 
crime  problem  other  than  being  on  the  prem- 
ises at  the  time  of  the  holdups. 

The  most  recent  was  the  week  before  the 
riots. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  many  holdups  have  oc- 
curred m  your  business  since  you  took  over' 
Mr.  L.  10  or  12. 
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Senator  Bt«b.  Have  you  or  your  brother 
or  any  of  your  employees  ever  been  Injiired 
during  tbe  holdups? 

Mr.  L.  My  brother  has  been  Injured  twice 
by  being  shot. 

Senator  Btrb.  la  tula  your  brother  here? 

Mr.  L.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btko.  Have  there  been  any  arrests 
as  a  result  of  those  holdups? 

Mr.  L.  To  our  knowledge,  no. 

Senator  Btw).  Were  you  ever  able  to  Iden- 
tify the  persons  by  name,  who  held  you  up? 

Mr.  L.  Let  me  clarify  this.  We  have  had 
arrests  In  holdups  where  there  was  no  vio- 
lence, where  we  have  made  Identification  and 
they  have  subsequently  been  sentenced. 

In  those  holdups  where  there  was  violence, 
to  our  knowledge  there  have  not  been  any 
solutions. 

Senator  Bthd.  You  are  Mr.  L-A. 

Mr.  L-A.  I  was  shot  twice  In  holdups  In 
one  year  and  In  April  of  1963  and  December 
of  196a.  And  I  had  an  opportunity  to  go  to 
the  police  department  and  look  at  the  record 
of  the  first  shooting  and  they  had  the  case 
solved,  marked  "solved"  although  I  was 
never  called  to  Identify  anyone.  I  was  never 
notified  that  It  was  solved.  I  wa«  never  called 
to  court.  The  case  record  In  the  police  de- 
partment 1«  marked  "Solved".  This  was  the 
first  time,  wtbea  I  was  shot  In  April  of  1962, 
In  which  I  spent  four  weeks  away  from  the 
store,  two  weeks  In  the  hospital,  and  lost  the 
partial  sight  of  one  eye  and  lost  four  and  a 
half  teeth.  I  was  shot  In  the  mouth.  Part  of 
It  needed  repair  by  plastic  surgery  on  my 
Up. 

That  Is  all  I  wanted  to  say  about  the  first 
shooting.  You  asked  If  they  were  solved. 

Senator  Bted.  In  the  first  holdup  you  were 
shot  In  the  mouth? 

Mr.  L-A.  Yes,  sir.  While  sitting  In  my  car. 
They  shot  me  through  the  side  window.  All 
the  windows  In  the  car  were  up. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  weren't  In  the  business. 
you  were  In  your  car? 

Mr.  L-A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  preparing  to  put 
the  key  in  the  Ignition  to  pull  away  from 
the  parking  space. 

Mr.  L.  This  was  pertaining  to  the  business. 

Mr.  L-A.  I  had  walked  from  the  business  a 
block  away  to  where  I  was  parked  and  got  In 
the  car.  when  they  attempted  to  rob  me. 

Senator  Btrd.  They  attempted  to  rob  you 
personally? 

Mr.  L-A.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  L.  With  the  receipts  of  the  business. 

Mr.  L-A.  With  the  receipts  of  the  business. 

Senator  Btrd  Did  they  rob  you? 

Mr.  L-A.  Yes,  sir,  after  they  shot  me. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  much  money  did  they 
Uke? 

Mr.  L-A.  About  nine  dollars  Is  all  I  had. 
I  didn't  have  any  of  the  store  receipts  with 
me. 

Senator  Btro.  Old  you  offer  them  the 
money?  -w 

Mr.  L-A  They  made  me  get  out  of  the  car 
after  they  shot  me.  I  was  In  a  state  of  shock 
but  conscious.  And  they  asked  me  for  my 
wallet.  I  gave  them  my  wallet  and  they  tried 
to  entice  me  around  the  alley  and  I  figured 
If  they  were  going  to  shoot  me  again  they 
were  going  to  have  to  do  it  here.  There  was 
a  grocery  on  the  corner.  They  apparently  saw 
what  happened  because  I  went  there  for  help 
and  they  had  their  door  bolted  but  I  pounded 
on  the  door  and  they  let  me  In. 

Senator  Byro.  Were  these  Negroes  who  held 
you  up? 

Mr.  L-A.  Yee.  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  Two.  or  more  than  two? 

Mr.  L-A.  Two. 

Senator  Byrd.  Now,  the  second  time,  were 
you  In  the  store? 

Mr.  L-A.  Yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  did  this  happen? 

Mr.  L-A.  We  were  both  In  the  store  and 
one  lone  bandit  came  In  and  held  us  up  and 
demanded  cash.  The  cash  was  given  to  him 
and  then  he  ordered  me  and  my  porter  In  the 


back  room.  And  as  I  turned  to  go  In  the 
back  he  shot  me  In  the  back.  Fortunately  It 
was  a  defective  bullet  because  when  I  took  off 
my  shirt  the  bullet  fell  on  the  fioor.  And  then 
while  I  was  lying  on  the  floor,  my  brother 
didn't  know  whether  I  was  dead,  and  I  heard 
another  shot,  and  I  didn't  know  whether  he 
was  dead.  They  shot  at  him  too. 

Senator  Btrd.  They  shot  at  your  brother? 

Mr.  L-A.  After  they  shot  me,  yes,  sir.  But 
he  missed  him,  fortunately.  The  bullet  went 
through  a  beer  cooler. 

Senator  Byrd.  Now,  these'holdups  occurred 
prior  to  the  riot? 

Mr.  L.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  L-A.  This  was  in  1962.  But  we  have 
been  held  up  numerous  times  since.  I  can  go 
back  in  March  of  1967,  or  October  of  1967, 
March  of  1968.  They  were  the  more  recent 
ones. 

Senator  Btro.  Why  do  you  stay  in  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  L-A.  Everything  we  have  is  invested  In 
our  business,  sir.  We  are  not  getting  any 
younger.  What  am  I  going  to  do  at  the  age 
of  50? 

Senator  Btro.  Are  you  both  married? 

Mr.  L-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  L.  We  have  three  youngsters  entering 
college  in  the  fall. 

I  have  twin  sons  going  to  college  in 
the  fall  and  he  has  a  son  going  to  college  in 
the  fall.  This  takes  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  damage  did  you  suffer 
during  the  riot? 

Mr.  L.  The  store  was  completely  emptied 
of  all  merchandise.  Some  fixtures  were  de- 
stroyed. Everything  was  completely  looted. 
The  place  was  not  burned.  But  other  than 
this  it  was  an  empty  shell. 

Senator  Btrd.  Were  the  places  around  you 
burned? 

Mr.  L.  Not  in  the  Immediate  area.  Within  a 
two-block  area,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  would  you  estimate 
the  loss  of  the  merchandise  looted? 

Mr.  L.  Approximately  $20,000. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  would  you  estimate 
the  damage  to  your  property? 

Mr.  L.  Approximately  $3,000. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  much  of  this  will  you 
be  able  to  recover  from  your  Insurance? 

Mr.  L.  I  don't  know,  sir.  At  this  point  I 
don't  know. 

Senator  Btro.  Did  you  have  Insurance? 

Mr.  L.  Yes.  sir.  We  feel  that  we  will  re- 
cover about  70  percent  of  the  merchandise 
lost.  And  I  would  believe  at  this  time  all  of 
the  property 

Senator  Btro.  Why  do  you  say  75  percent  of 
the  merchandise? 

Mr.  L.  We  had  80  percent  coverage  and  we 
have  hired  an  agency  at  10  percent  to  ex- 
pedite It  for  us.  feeling  on  advice  this  would 
be  the  easiest  method  to  handle  It. 

Senator  Btro.  What  agency  did  you  hire? 

Mr.  L.  Otmble,  Gable  and  Gold. 

Senator  Btro.  What  kind  of  agency  Is  this? 

Mr   L.  They  are  Insurance  adjusters. 

Senator  Btro.  How  about  your  Insurance 
rates,  have  they  been  higher  In  the  last  year 
or  so.  more  so  than  heretofore? 

Mr.  L.  Those  Insurances  that  have  been 
available  have  been  higher. 

Senator  Btro.  Have  you  had  difficulty  In 
getting  Insurance  in  recent  years? 

Mr  L.  We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
holdup  or  burglary  Insurance  or  plate  glass 
Insurance. 

Last  week  we  had  a  cancellation  on  busi- 
ness Interruption  insurance. 

Mr.  L-A.  Effective  May  5th. 

Senator  Btrd.  Tell  me  about  the  business 
Interrtrptlon  Insurance. 

Mr.  L.  Well,  this  Is  a  policy  that  In  case  of 
disaster  of  any  nature  to  a  business.  It  pays 
the  merchant  at  a  predetermined  rate  until 
he  is  able  to  reopen  and  go  back  into  busi- 
ness. We  have  carried  these  policies  since  we 
have  been  In  business. 

Senator  Btro.  Were  you  closed  during  the 
not? 


Mr.  L.  Yes.  sir,  we  were  closed  during  the 
riot  and  for  approximately  two  and  a  half 
weeks  after  the  riot,  before  we  could  get 
cleaned  up  and  get  opened  and  partially  re- 
stocked. 

Senator  Btrd.  Will  you  be  able  to  collect 
on  your  business  Interruption  policies  for 
these  times  you  were  closed? 

Mr.  L.  I  can  only  say  what  we  feel.  We  have 
not  had  any  real  meetings  with  the  Insur- 
ance companies.  We  have  been  told  that  we 
will  be  able  to  collect  all  but  those  days 
where  we  were  closed  by  law. 

Mr.  L-A.  That  Is  what  I  wanted  to  throw  in. 

Senator  Btro.  Well,  now,  when  you  say  the 
business  Interruption  policies  have  been  can- 
celled, what  does  this  mean? 

Mr.  L.  We  received  a  notice  of  cancellation 
from  the  insurance  companies  that  effective 
May  5.  1968.  that  our  policy  will  be  cancelled, 
null  and  void. 

Senator  Btro.  Have  your  premiums  been 
paid  on  it? 

Mr.  L.  Yes,  sir.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  It  is 
a  three-year  policy  for  which  we  have  pre- 
paid. 

Senator  Btro.  You  are  prepaid  on  a  three- 
year  policy? 

Mr.  L.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  understand  the  way 
this  was  done.  It  was  a  three-year  policy  with 
a  yearly  billing,  which  we  paid  annually,  but 
it  is  based  on  a  three-year  rate. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  say  tbU  waa  to  be  can- 
celled as  of  May  Stb? 

Mr.  L.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  Is  the  significance  of 
this  date? 

Mr.  L.  I  have  no  idea. 

Senator  Byrd.  Was  that  the  end  of  the  first 
year? 

Mr.  L.  No,  sir  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
any  policy  calendar  dates. 

Mr.  L-A.  May  I  give  my  theory?  I  think 
they  can't  cancel  immediately.  They  have  to 
give  you  a  couple  weeks. 

Senator  Byrd.  Is  this  the  company  that  is 
going  to  pay  off  on  the  business  Interruption 
policy? 

Mr.  L.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  They  are  going  to  pay  off, 
but  they  don't  want  to  insure  you  any  longer? 

Mr.  L.  Yes,  sir. 

You  ewked  if  they  were  going  to  pay  off. 
We  assume  they  are  going  to  pay  off. 

Senator  Byrd.  But  you  know  they  are  going 
to  cancel? 

Mr.  L-A.  It  says  here  you  may  regard  this 
notice  without  prejudice  to  any  pending 
claim. 

Senator  Byrd.  How  long  have  you  carried 
the  business  interruption  insurance  with  the 
present  carrier? 

Mr.  L-A.  Well,  I  tell  you  that  Is  a  hard 
question  because  our  agent  had  a  habit  of 
changing  companies  every  couple  years. 

Senator  Byrd.  How  long  have  you  carried 
business  Interruption  Insurance? 

Mr.  L-A.  Since  we  have  been  In  partners, 
1952. 

Senator  Btko.  Is  this  the  first  claim  that 
you  have  ever  had  for  business  Interrup- 
tion? 

Mr.  L-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  With  what  Insurance  com- 
pany do  you  carry  your  Insurance  with  ref- 
erence to  loss  of  inventory,  the  major  loss 
that  you  had  in  the  riot? 

Mr.  L-A.  The  Home  Indemnity. 

Sejiator  Byrd.  And  how  were  you  ap- 
proached or  how  were  you  contacted  by  the 
insurance  carrier  about  the  insurance  being 
expedited?  Did  you  contact  him? 

Mr  L-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  L  We  contacted  him  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  an  accountant. 

Senator  Byrd.  And  he  charges  10  percent 
for  fee? 

Mr.  L.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  And  why  did  you  feel  the 
necessity  of  contacting  an  expediter  when 
your  policy  provides  for  the  terms  of  pay- 
ment on  the  face  of  the  pwDllcy? 
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Mr.  L.  Our  accountant  felt  at  the  time 
that  the  interpretations  of  the  policies,  not 
being  legally  inclined,  that  we  should  go 
to  someone  with  experience  In  dealing  with 
insurance  compa.iies,  that  they  would  see 
that  the  true  interpretation  of  the  policies 
were  followed  through  and  we  would  reach 
maximum  claims.  This  Is  the  best  I  can  ex- 
plain It. 

Senator  Byrd.  Has  this  practice  been  fol- 
lowed by  other  merchants  of  which  you  have 
knowledge? 

Mr.  L.  Yes,  sir  When  I  went  into  the 
office  I  had  to  wait  in  line  to  see  this  gentle- 
man. There  were  people  there  from  other 
Industries.  I  don't  want  to  mention  their 
names.  But  there  were  people  who  had  losses 
from  the  violence. 

Senator  Byrd.  How  did  you  learn  of  his 
whereabouts?  Was  he  suggested  by  your 
agent? 

Mr.  L.  By  my  accountant  and  several  close 
friends  who  are  accountants. 

Senator  Btro.  And  when  you  went  to  his 
office  you  had  to  wait  in  line.  How  many  peo- 
ple were  in  the  line? 

Mr.  L.  Oh.  I  would  say  five  or  six  people. 
This  was  8:30  or  9:00  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Senator  Byrd.  Have  you  been  held  up  or 
looted  or   burglarized  since  the  riot? 
Mr.  L.  No,  sir,  we  have  not  been. 
Mr.  L-A.  I  don't  know  if  this  is  the  time 
to  bring  It  up.  We  have  been  threatened  In- 
directly and  directly. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about 
that.  Would  you  explain? 

Mr.  L-A.  Well,  right  after  we  opened  up 
we  had  a  customer,  who  we  considered  to  be 
a  good  citizen,  call  us  up  and  state  that  he 
was  in  a  neighborhood  store,  that  she  was 
in  a  neighborhood  store  which  was  run  by 
colored  and  that  she  heard  a  gang  of  what 
she  called  "punks"  state  that  they  are  going 
to  take  care  of  us  that  weekend. 

Senator  Byrd.  Was  this  a  colored  lady  who 
called  you? 

Mr.  L-A.  Yes,  sir.  And  then  I  had  someone 
else  come  in  and  tell  me  that  our  tenant 
who  lives  upstairs  from  the  store  had  re- 
ceived a  warning  to  move  because  they  were 
going  to  bum  us  down. 

Senator   Byrd.   Is   your   tenant  a  colored 
tenant? 
Mr.  Lr-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  Just  have  one 
tenant? 

Mr.  L-A.  No,  we  have  three  tenants.  Two 
apartments    and    one    business. 

Senator  Byro.  And  one  of  them  had  been 
warned  to  move? 

Mr.  L.  This  is  the  one  who  lives  directly 
over  the  store. 
Senator  Byrd.  Did  the  tenant  verify  this? 
Mr.  L.  I  went  to  speak  with  the  tenant  after 
word  had  come  that  the  tenant  had  received 
a  note  telling  them  to  move.  The  person  who 
told  me  said  they  did  not  want  to  be  In- 
volved. I  went  to  the  tenant  and  asked  the 
tenant  if  they  had  had  any  problems  or  If 
they  had  received  any  word  of  warning,  and 
at  first  the  tenant  told  me  no,  they  had  not. 
I  said  have  you  received  any  phone  calls  or 
messages  of  any  kind  Intimidating  you? 

The  tenant  said.  No,  I  did  not.  But  some- 
one sent  a  messenger  to  me  telling  me  to 
move.  We  have  been  here  15  years,  we  are 
not  moving.  This  was  Saturday  a  week  ago. 
Mr.  L-A.  Then  last  night  at  approximately 
a  quarter  to  8  the  phone  rang  and  I  answered 
It  and  when  I  identified  the  store  this  voice 
said,  "I  am  one  of  Rap  Brown's  boys.  We  want 
you  to  close." 

I  am  trying  now  to  remember  verbatim 
what  he  said.  "We  want  you  to  close  now  to 
May  15th."  He  said— I  don't  know  whether 
ne  wanted  us  to  close  Immediately  and  stay 
closed  until  the  15th.  or  he  was  giving  us 
to  the  15th  to  close.  He  says,  "You  don't  know 
how  to  talk  to  Negroes."  I  didn't  argue  with 
him.  I  didn't  say  anything.  I  Just  said  okay 
and  I  hung  up. 
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Mr.  L.  What  did  he  say  would  happen? 
Mr.  L-A.  He  said  "You  know  what  hap- 
pened to  the  other  fellow.  We  are  going  to 
dynamite  your  store."  That  was  last  night. 
Senator  Byro.  Was  that  all? 
Mr.  L-A.  That  Is  all. 

Senator  Byro.  Have  you  been  asked  for 
money  In  return  for  security? 

Mr.  L-A.  Not  yet.  We  did  have  someone 
come  around  and  try  to  sell  us  a  picture  of 
Martin  Luther  King  with  an  elaborate  brass 
frame  lor  $50. 

Senator  Byrd.  Did  you  buy  It? 
Mr.  L-A.  No. 

Mr.  L.  It  was  offered  to  me.  I  told  them 
that  I  didn't  have  the  funds  available  at  the 
time  to  purchase  It. 

Senator  Byrd.  How  do  you  view  your 
future  as  merchants  in  this  city? 

Mr.  L-A.  We  have  the  store  up  for  sale. 
We  are  going  to  lose  a  lot  of  money  but  we 
are  nervous  wrecks  and  we  want  to  get  out. 
We  have  nothing  in  the  immediate  plans; 
but  both  of  us  want  to  get  out.  We  want  to 
get  out  of  the  neighborhood.  My  wife  has 
taken  a  full  time  Job  in  a  department  store 
and  I  flgiue  I  can  get  a  Job  and  between  the 
two  of  us  we  win  manage  some  way. 

My  son  Is  making  college  money  by  taking 
a  weekend  Job.  The  poor  kid  works  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  all  day  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
In  a  covmtry  club  as  a  bus  boy  to  earn  money 
for  college. 

But  we  want  to  get  out.  We  have  a  broker, 
but  he  hasn't  had  any  luck.  We  keep  asking 
him  what  his  prospects  are  and  he  saye  he 
hasn't  had  any.  They  are  a  dime  a  dozen  now. 
Senator  Byrd.  How  long  have  you  had  the 
store  up  for  sale? 
Mr.  L.  Approximately  ten  days. 
Mr.  L-A.  Ten  days,  I  would  say. 
Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  own  the  building? 
Mr.  L-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  want  to  sell  the 
building  or  rent  It? 

Mr.  Lr-A.  We  will  sell  the  building.  We 
want  to  sell  to  the  colored.  We  figure  that 
is  the  only  way  we  can  safeguard  our  build- 
ing. 
Senator  Byro.  That  Is  to  sell  to  colored? 
Mr.  L-A.  The  whites  wouldn't  take  it.  You 
wouldn't  get  a  white  buyer  unless  he  was  a 
damn  fool.  We  want  to  sell  to  colored.  ITiere 
Is  no  ready  cash.  They  just  about  want  vou 
to  give  it  to  them.  Shall  I  say  the  first  deal 
that  was  offered? 

Mr.  L.  We  were  offered  a  deal  last  week 
which  would  have  cost  us  $1,000  out  of  cash 
to  get  out  of  the  business. 

To  explain:  There  was  a  net  price  on  the 
store  offered,  an  offer  of  $40,000,  which  is  a 
very  depressed  figure.  We  were  willing  to  ac- 
cept this  figure.  Honestly,  we  would  accept 
much  less.  They  offered  $15,000  in  cash  and 
the  balance  would  be  in  notes  for  Inventory 
and  good  will  and  the  building  would  be  in 
notes.  They  wanted  a  guarantee  of  $12,000 
Inventory. 

If  we  took  the  10  percent  commission  that 
we  would  have  to  pay  the  broker  on  the 
$40,000  figure,  it  meant  we  would  have  been 
out  a  thousand  dollars  that  we  would  have 
to  come  up  with  cash,  after  we  had  paid  the 
$12,000  for  the  Inventory  and  the  $4,000  to  the 
broker.  They  wanted  a  five-year  lease  on  the 
business  and  an  eight-year  note,  which 
would  be  an  unsecured  note  completely. 

Senator  Btrd.  Waa  the  offer  made  by  a 
Negro? 

Mr.  L.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bted.  Was  he  someone  whom  you 
know? 

Mr.  L.  No,  he  was  brought  to  us  by  the 
broker  that  we  had  approached. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  could  you  have  sold 
this  business  for  three  months  ago? 

Mr.  L.  I  feel  about  $60,000  or  $65,000,  sir. 
Senator   Btrd.  Did   you   make   a   counter 
offer? 

Mr.  L.  No,  because  we  were  completely 
flabbergasted.  We  felt  that  the  broker  was 


not  acting  in  our  behalf  or  for  our  good, 
and  we  felt  that  we  didn't  want  to  do  busi- 
ness with  this  particular  man. 

Mr.  L-A.  We  got  the  impression  that  the 
broker  we  hired  was  our  agent  and  he  was 
acting  more  as  agent  for  the  Negroes.  There 
were  two  of  them,  partners.  He  was  acting 
more  as  agent  for  them  than  he  was  for  us. 
Senator  Btro.  Is  the  broker  colored  or 
white? 

Mr.  L-A.  He  is  white.  We  called  him  up 
and  hired  him.  He  was  supposed  to  come 
over.  We  were  of  the  opinion  that  he  would 
come  over  and  discuss  terms  with  us  before 
he  would  bring  any  prospects  in.  He  came  a 
day  before  he  was  supposed  to  come,  with 
the  two  prospective  customers.  He  caught  us 
completely  unaware.  My  brother  and  I  had 
not  spoken  about  a  price.  We  know  it  is  a 
depressed  price  now,  but  Instead  of  acting 
for  us  he  was  actually  acting  for  both. 

Senator  Byrd.  Did  I  understand  that  three 
months  ago  you  would  have  thought  $60,000 
was  a  fair  market  price? 
Mr.  L.  Yes,  sir,  60  or  65. 
Senator  Byrd.  After  the  riot  and  after  the 
looting  you  receive  a  $40,000  offer  and  you 
rejected  It? 

Mr.  L.  That  was  $40,000  on  paper. 
Senator  Byrd.  $15,000  in  cash? 
Mr.  L.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  referred  to  the  figure 
?60,000  as  being  a  fair  market  value? 
Mr.  L.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  Meaning  $40,000  in  cash? 
Mr.  L.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  L-A.  The  way  we  feel  now  we  are 
ready  to  give  it  away. 

Senator  Byrd.  Have  you  substantially  re- 
stocked your  Inventory? 

Mr.  L.  No,  sir,  we  are  buying  on  a  day-to- 
day basis.  Instead  of  buying  cases  we  are 
buying  bottles.  We  are  afraid  to  restock. 

Mr.  L-A.  He  bought  ten  cases  of  beer  from 
one  beer  driver  today  and  I  gave  him  the 
devil. 

Mr.  L.  This  Is  a  driver  where  we  normally 
buy  35  or  40  cases  twice  a  week. 

Mr.  L-A.  I  said.  Why  not  buy  five.  He  will 
be  here  tomorrow. 

Mr.  L.  The  merchants  and  beer  companies 
have  been  particularly  cooperative  In  this. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  about  your  neighbor- 
ing merchants  who  operate  other  types  of 
businesses?  What  do  you  hear  from  them? 

Mr.  L.  The  grocery  store  two  doors  away 
from  us  is  not  reopening. 

Senator  Byrd.  He  Is  not  going  to  reopen? 
Mr.  L.  No.  The  grocery  store  on  the  next 
corner  has  been  held  up  three  times  since 
the  riots. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  have  anything  fur- 
ther to  say? 

Mr.  L.  Well,  I  have  an  aunt  and  uncle  who 
had  a  grocery  store  two  doors  awav  from  our 
location.  That  was  completely  looted  and 
the  fixtures  were  destroyed.  They  are  not  at- 
tempting to  come  back  and  reopen  because 
of  the  extensive  damage  and  the  lack  of  will 
to  attempt  to  do  this  all  over  again. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  they  own  the  building 
in  which  their  grocery  was  being  operated? 
Mr.  L.  No,  sir,  they  were  leasing. 
Senator  Byrd.  How  much  longer  were  they 
under  lease? 

Mr.  L.  I  don't  know,  sir. 
Mr.  L-A.  May  I  say  something? 
Senator  Byro.  Yes. 

Mr.  L-A.  There  is  a  cleaner  across  the 
street  from  us  that  was  completelv  wiped 
out. 
Senator  Byrd.  Were  these  Negro  owners? 
Mr.  Ir-A.  No.  It  is  a  chain.  But  the  clerks 
were  Negro,  female.  And  as  of  yesterday 
morning,  from  what  I  could  observe,  they 
were  broken  into  again  and  through  the 
front  door  and  apparently  took  the  cash  reg- 
ister, because  I  saw  them  carrying  a  new 
cash  register  in  today. 

A  little  grocery  store  across  the  street  had 
their  windows  smashed  in  broad  daylight. 
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Senator  By«d.  Haa  thl«  happened  since  the 

rtot? 

Mr.  L-A.  Tee,  sir.  Teeterday,  from  what  I 
could  observe,  a  TV  repair  shop  waa  broken 
Into  during  Ihe  night. 

M.  L.  This  la  Negro  owned 

Mr.  L-A.  Negro  owned.  This  was  acrOM  the 
street.  All  around  us. 

Senator  Btbo.  All  right,  gentlemen.  I  thank 
you  for  coming.  I  am  sorry  that  I  had  to 
keep  you  so  late. 

Mr.  L-A.  We  are  very  pleased  that  you 
listened  to  us  and  I  know  you  must  be  tired. 

Senator  Bt«o.  Tou  earlier  stated  that  three 
months  ago  you  considered  the  fair  market 
value  of  your  business  to  have  been  MO.OOO. 
Would  that  have  included  the  stock  that  was 
lost,  or  would  the  stock  have  been  In  addi- 
tion to  the  $60,000? 

Mr.  L.  The  stock  would  have  been  in  addi- 
tion to  the  •80.000.  In  the  tflO.OOO  would  have 
only  included  the  real  estate  and  flxturea — 
the  good  win  and  fixtures. 

Senator  Bybd.  Before  we  close.  Is  there 
anything  further  you  would  like  to  say? 

Mr  L  Yes,  sir.  I  feel  in  the  city  today 
there  is  total  anarchy,  that  when  there  was 
no  restraint  shown  in  this  rioting  that  a 
free  license  will  continue  and  looting  and 
robbing -was  given  to  the  people.  I  am  not 
advocatmg  any  particular  method  of  re- 
straint I  feel  some  type  of  restraint  should 
have  been  used,  and  since  It  hasn't  been 
used  the  people  feel  they  can  go  ahead  and 
continue  doing  It  dally. 

Senator  Brao.  Has  the  situation  been  get- 
ting worse  m  the  last  two  or  three  years? 

Mr  L.  Definitely,  the  situation  has  been 
getting  worse  In  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
But  the  rlou  culminated  this. 

Senator  Btrd.  All  right,  thank  you. 
< Thereupon,    at     IT 30    p.m.    the    Instant 
meeting  was  adjourned.) 

I  Vol.    3) 
The    us.    Sknate:    R«po«t   of    Phoctxdincs. 
Heabino  Held  Betore  SxTBcoMMrrTEE  on  the 
DisraicT  or  Columbia  of  the  COMMnrEE 

ON     APPROPRIATIONS 

I  E^zecutl ve    confidential  | 
U.S.  Senate.  Subcommittee  on  the 
District  or   Columbia,   or  the 
Committee   on    Appropriations. 

Washington.  DC,  May  3.  1968. 

The  Subcommittee  met.  pursuant  to  re- 
cess, at  6:05  pjn.,  in  Room  106.  The  Old 
Senate  OfBce  Building.  Robert  C.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia  (Chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee) presiding. 

Present :    Senator  Byrd    ( presiding ) . 

Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  M.  what  do  you  con- 
sider to  be  the  single  most  pressing  problem 
confronting  you  as  a  business  man  in  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  M.  Actually  the  lack  of  police  protec- 
tion and  the  fact  that  the  police  seem  to  be 
handcuffed  In  order  to  help  you.  to  keep  order 
in  the  streets.  I  have  seen  this  happen  re- 
peatedly. A  police  officer  takes  abuse  that 
any  normal  human  being  wouldn't  take  and 
has  to  sit  there  and  say.  Yes.  sir.  and  turn 
around  and  walk  away  and  not  do  anything 
about  It. 

This  Is  basically  the  problem  I  find. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  long  have  you  been  In 
business  In  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr  M.  I  have  lived  In  the  District  all  my 
life.  I  have  been  in  business  for  about  17  or 
18  years. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  been  In  business  In 
the  same  location  all  this  time? 

BIT.  M.  No,  about  10  years. 

Senator  Byro.  About  10  years  In  this  loca- 
tion. 

What  Is  your  age? 

Mr.  M.  39. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  many  employees  do  you 
have? 

Mr.  M.  Nine. 

Senator  Byrd.  Could  you  give  me  a  break- 
down as  to  their  race? 


Mr  M  Pour  Negroes  and  that  Is  Including 
myself  in  the  other  nine,  five  whites. 

Senator  Btrd    As  to  the  type  of  employ- 
ment, what  do  your  Negro  employees  do? 
Mr  M  They  are  of  limited  skills 
Senator  Byrd  Are  they  clerks? 
Mr.  M.  No  They  are  not  clerks  They  work 
manually. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  see.  Do  you  pay  them  by 
the  hour? 

Mr  M  By  the  week. 

Senator  Byrd.  By  the  week  What  salary 
would  each  of  your  Negro  employees  run  per 
week? 

Mr.  M  One  Is  getting  S90.  $85.  S80.  and 
there  Is  one  who  Is  getting  fJO  They  are 
of  limited  skill  and  the  two  lower  categories 
aren't  skilled. 

Senator  Byrd  Have  your  employees  all  been 
with  you  quite  some  time? 

Mr.  M.  One  of  them  has  been  with  me 
almost  ten  years  I  would  say  the  majority 
have  been  with  me  quite  a  while,  over  four 
or  five  years. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  have  much  turnover 
In  employment? 

Mr  M  Not  until  I  would  say  the  last  six 
months  or  so 

Senator  Byrd.  You  have  had  a  good  bit  of 
turnover  in  the  past  six  months? 

Mr  M  Yes  When  you  loee  a  good  man 
who  has  been  with  you  a  long  time,  you  keep 
hiring  until  you  find  the  one  who  fills  the 
Job  better. 

Senator  Byrd.  Why  have  you  had  this  dif- 
ficulty In  the  last  six  months,  would  you 
say? 

Mr.  M  Well,  the  type  of  business  that  I  am 

In   Is   conducive   at   times   to  drinking,   and 

they    can't    seem    to    control    themselves    at 

times. 

Senator  Byrd.  Your  customers,  you  mean? 

Mr.  M.  Well,  both  The  employees 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  your  employees  drink, 
you  mean? 

Mr.  M.  They  are  not  supposed  to,  but  the 
quality  of  the  work,  the  type  of  work  that 
Is  required  of  them  I  guess  puts  a  strain  on 
them  and  they  Just  drink  a  little  bit  and 
when  that  hap[>ens.  I  have  to  let  them  go. 
Senator  Byrd.  Have  you  had  to  let  some 
employees  go  In  the  last  six  months  because 
of  the  problem  of  drinks? 

Mr.  M  I  would  say  two  or  three. 
Senator  BVrd.  Were  they  white  or  Negro? 
Mr  M  Negro. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty 
in  getting  help?  If  you  have  a  vacancy,  do 
you  have  any  problem  In  filling  It? 

Mr  M.  No  I  usually  call  the  US.  Employ- 
ment Agency  and  they  will  send  someone  up 
within  a  day  or  two.  Otherwise,  until  that 
time  I  have  to  do  It,  do  the  work  myself, 
and  a  couple,  two  or  three  Jobs,  until  the 
work  Is  done. 

Senator  Byrd.  Is  there  any  difference  In  the 
selling  price  In  your  merchandise  as  between 
white  and  colored  customers? 

Mr.  M  None  whatsoever.  I  have  both. 
Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  charge  your  colored 
customers  the  same  price  you  charge  white 
customers? 

Mr  M.  Definitely.  I  have  one  price. 
Senator  Byrd.  Is  the  majority  of  your  trade 
with   white  customers  or  with  colored  cus- 
tomers? 

Mr.  M.  At  the  present  It  Is  mostly  white.  I 
would  say  In  the  ratio  of  65-35,  and  as  the 
neighborhood  has  changed,  It  has  been 
progressively  switching. 

Senator  Byrd.  Switching  In  what  direction? 

Mr.  M.  More  colored,  less  white. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  has  been  the  history 

of   crimes   of   violence   against    your   person. 

the  person   of   your  employees   and  or  your 

place  of  business? 

Mr.  M.  Well,  against  myself  personally,  none 
physically.  I  have  been  Intimidated  out  on 
the  street  a  few  times,  or  In  my  place.  I 
have  had  to  resort  to  violence  at  times,  physi- 
cal violence  to  eject  a  person,  and  my  em- 


ployees, the  colored  and  white,  when  they 
leave,  they  appreciate  having  somebody  go 
out  with  them,  after  the  place  closes  and 
walk  them  to  their  cars  or  wait  for  them  to 
get  a  taxi  That  Is  both  white  and  colored. 
They  are  afraid  to  walk  the  streeU 
Senator  Byrd  They  are? 
Mr  M  Yes 

Senator  Byrd.  Are  theae  male  or  female  em- 
ployees'* 

Mr  M  Both. 

Senator  Byrd    You  are  talking  about  the 
female  employees  who  are  afraid? 
Mr  M.  Also  the  male. 

Senator  Byrd  What  about  the  Negro  em- 
ployees? Are  they  afraid? 

Mr.  M  Yes.  sir  Usually  you  have  to  take 
them  home  or  else  they  wait  In  the  place 
until  after  I  close  and  a  cab  comes  and  takes 
them  Occasionally  one  of  them  gets  brave 
and  walks  ofT. 

Senator  Byrd  Gets  what? 
Mr  M  Oets  brave  and  walks  off.  and  a 
couple  of  them — there  was  one  particularly 
who  Is  no  longer  with  us.  I  think  he  quit 
because  he  was  afraid  of  the  neighborhood 
He  was  beaten  up  once  while  on  his  way 
home 

Senator  Byrd  Was  he  a  Negro  employee? 
Mr  M  Yes.  sir.  he  was 

Senator  Byrd.  Was  he  beaten  up  by  Ne- 
groes? 

Mr  M  Yes  And  I  think  he  was  what  they 
would  call  rolled  for  a  few  dollars. 

Senator  Byrd.  Are  your  employees  afraid 
of  white  persons  or  are  they  afraid  of  Negro 
persons? 

Mr  M  Basically  the  Negroes,  sir. 
Senator  Byrd.  Have  there  been  any  holdups 
at  your  place  of  business? 

Mr.  M  Not  m  my  place  of  business,  but 
m  my  neighborhood,  yes. 

Senator  Byrd  Have  there  been  any  burgla- 
ries at  your  place  of  business? 

Mr.  M.  Not  m  the  last  two  or  three,  may- 
be four  years,  because  I  have  taken  safe- 
guards against  them. 

Senator  Byrd  What  safeguards? 
Mr.    M.    Steel    gates,    pipes,    built-in,    em- 
bedded   In    the    walls,    and    steel    doors    put 
on. 

Senator  Byrd  Did  you  have  any  problem 
with  burglaries  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  M.  Yes.  I  had  about  three  or  four 
burglaries. 

Senator  Byrd.  There  have  been  no  bur- 
glaries In  the  last  four  years? 

Mr.   M.   No    Not  In  my   place  of  business. 
When  I  leave  my  place  of  business  at  night. 
I   usually   have  a  police  officer  drop   by  and 
meet  me  and   we  walk  to   the  car   together 
until    I    get   out   of   the   neighborhood.   And 
this  has  become  common  practice,  now.  They 
Just  meet  me  every  evening  and  make  sure 
I  get  out  of  there,  which  I  never  had  to  do 
before,    being    that    I    was    born    and    raised 
In  that  particular  neighborhood. 
Senator  Byrd.  Are  you  afraid? 
Mr  M.  No.  sir,  I  am  not. 
Senator   Byrd.   Well,  why  do  you   have  to 
have  a  policeman  with  you? 

Mr.  M.  Well,  the  truth  being  that  I  am 
afraid  I  might  hurt  somebody  If  they  come 
toward  me.  and  I  would  rather  not  get  In- 
volved In  It. 

Senator  Byrd.  Were  you  affected  by  the 
riot? 

Mr.  M  Personally,  no.  People  around  me. 
yes. 

Senator  Byrd.  Your  place  of  business  was 
not  touched? 

Mr.  M.  No.  sir.  It  wasn't. 
Senator  Byrd.  Why.  In  your  opinion? 
Mr.  M.  Well,  basically  I  stood  outside  In 
front  of  my  place  of  business  and  In  no  un- 
certain terms  let  the  people  know  that  I 
would  brook  no  nonsense  and  with  every 
means  at  my  disposal  I  showed  them  that 
I  meant  It. 

Senator  Byrd.  Could  part  of  the  reason  be 
that — could   part   of   the   reason   have   been 
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that  your   type  of  business   Is   not  one   In 
which  you  carry  a  large  Inventory? 

Mr.  M.  No. 

Senator  Byrd.  How  much  Inventory  do  you 
normally   stock  In   your  place  of  business? 

Mr.  M.  In  my  place  of  business  I  would 
say  In  the  neighborhood  of — etockwlse  $3,000 
or  $4,000.  That  U  at  wholesale  prices. 

Senator  Byrd.  Are  these  foodstuffs? 

Mr.  M.  Yes,  sir,  part  of  them. 

Senator  Byrd.  Did  you  close  during  the 
riot? 

Mr.  M.  Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Senator  Byrd.  For  how  many  days? 

Mr.  M  Seven  days. 

Senator  Byrd.  Did  you  stand  out  In  front 
of  your  place  all  the  day  and  night? 

Mr  M.  I  did  stand  out  In  front  until  the 
troope  came. 

Senator  Btrd.  E>ay  and  night? 

Mr.  M.  Yes.  sir,  I  camped  there.  It  was 
roughly  from  Tuesday  evening  around  10 
o'clock,  10:30,  when  the  disturbances  started 
in  that  area,  and  the  first  time  I  left  there, 
other  than  for  a  couple  of  hours  when  my 
associate  would  come  down  and  stay.  I  was 
there  until  well  past  midnight,  Saturday, 
early  Sunday  morning. 

Senator  Byrd.  Why  did  you  stay  closed 
seven  days? 

Mr.  M.  Well,  sir,  basically — customers 
weren't  coming  In  my  place,  so  I  stayed 
closed.  And  besides,  the  help  was  afraid  to 
come  back  In. 

Senator  Byrd.  Were  you  threatened  with 
violence  If  you  opened? 

Mr.  M.  No,  sir.  not  if  I  opened.  I  wasn't 
threatened  at  all  on  that  score;  but  while 
out  in  front  of  my  place  I  was  threatened 
a  couple  of  times. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  waa  the  nature  of  the 
threats? 

Mr.  M.  Well,  if  I  didn't  give  In,  didnt  give 
them  certain  things  they  wanted,  like  they 
wanted  a  couple — a  couple  of  the  boys 
wanted  a  cigarette  out  of  my  mouth  and  they 
told  me  in  no  uncertain  terms  if  I  didn't  take 
it  out  of  my  mouth  and  give  it  to  them,  I 
would  be  stomped  to  the  ground. 

Senator  Byrd.  Did  you  give  them  the 
cigarette? 

Mr.  M.  No.  sir,  I  didn't. 

Senator  Byrd.  Were  you  asked  to  close  for 
the  funeral  of  the  late  Dr.  King? 

Mr.  M.  No,  sir.  we  weren't.  Again  it  was  a 
matter  that  the  help  wouldn't  come  in  and 
finally  when  we  did  open,  seven  days  later,  the 
help  still  wouldn't  come  In  and  I  and  one  of 
my  associates  had  to  run  the  entire  business 
which  normally  takes  on  one  shift  at  least 
five  people,  and  Just  two  of  us  had  to  keep 
the  place  running  for  a  period  of  18  hours  a 
day. 

Senator  Btrd.  Has  there  been  any  decline 
in  your  business  since   the  riots? 

Mr.  M.  Yec,  I  would  say  there  has  been  a 
decline  In  my  business.  There  has  been  a 
definite  change  in  the  clientele. 

Senator  Byro.  In  what  re«p>ect? 

Mr.  M.  More  colored  and  less  white. 

Senator  Btbo.  Have  you  suffered  any  loeees 
as  a  result  of  the  riot? 

Mr.  M.  Monetarily,  yes.  I  would  say  busl- 
nesswlse.  financially.  In  the  loss  of  busln«6. 
dropping  of  business. 

Senator  Byrd.  Has  it  been  to  a  marked 
degree? 

Mr.  M.  Not  that  I  can  discern  as  yet. 

Senator  Byrd.  How  do  you  know  that  you 
have  had  any  loss  In  business? 

Mr.  M.  Well,  what  I  would  normally  take 
In  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  the  course  of  a 
week. 

Senator  Btrd.  Has  your  loss  of  business 
been  to  any  marked  degree?  Has  it  been  10 
percent.  20  percent? 

Mr.  M.  I  would  say  In  the  neighborhood  of 
15  to  20  percent  right  now.  We  were  hoping 
It  would  pick  up.  This  I  will  say.  I  had  my 
place  of  business  on  the  market  to  sell  before 
this  happened,  and  since  the  riots  I  can't  get 
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a  buyer  anywhere,  and  we  did  have  a  few 
Offers  before  the  riots,  and  now  these  people 
are  no  longer  Interested  in  buying  the  busi- 
ness. 

Senator  Byro.  When  did  you  first  put  your 
business  up  for  sale? 

Mr.  M.  Well,  I  started  putting  out  nibbles 
about  three  months  ago. 

Senator  Byrd.  Why  did  you  want  to  sell? 

Mr.  M.  Basically,  sir,  with  my  associate,  I 
have  been  connected  with  him  a  long  time 
and  I  would  like  to  strike  out  on  my  own. 
with  my  own  type  of  business  and  with  my 
own  Ideas,  and  this  was  the  basic  thing  why 
we  wanted  to  sell  and  dissolve  the  associa- 
tion. 

Senator  Byrd.  Couldn't  you  sell  out  to 
him? 

Mr.  M.  He  was  not  Interested  in  buying  It 
mainly  because  of  the  neighborhood,  and  we 
could  see  what  was  happening  to  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Senator  Byro.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the 
lack  of  interest  in  purchasers  of  your  place 
of  business? 

Mr.  M.  I  would  definitely  attribute  it  to 
the  riots  and  the  uncertainty  of  having  any 
type  of  business  in  Washington  at  this  time. 
I  leave  my  place  of  business  at  night  and  I 
Just  knock  on  wood  and  say,  well,  I  hope  I  see 
you  tomorrow.  I  hope  you  are  still  standing. 
Within  a  short  radius  of  three  or  four  blocks 
of  me,  people  in  similar  business  like  mine 
have  been  burned  right  to  the  ground.  They 
leave  the  place,  lock  up,  go  home  and  come 
back  the  next  morning  and  there  is  nothing 
left. 

Senator  Byro.  Do  you  own  the  building? 

Mr.  M.  No,  sir,  we  don't. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  have  a  lease  on  the 
building? 

Mr.  M.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  When  does  your  lease  ex- 
pire? 

Mr.  M.  We  Just  signed  a  new  one. 

Senator  Btrd.  When  did  you  sign  one? 

Mr.  M.  Just  before  the  riots. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  long  does  your  lease 
cover? 

Mr,  M.  We  go  to  five  options  and  there  Is 
no  fear  of  ever  being  cancelled  out  because 
the  people  who  own  the  building  are  not  In 
this  country.  The  building  has  housed  this 
type  of  business  since  the  early  '20s. 

Senator  Btrd.  Can  you  cancel? 

Mr.  M.  Not  the  way  the  lease  is  written  up. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  would  be  the  penalty 
if  you 

Mr.  M.  To  make  good  the  rest  of  the  con- 
tract. 

Senator  Btrd.  For  five  years  or  one  year? 

Mr.  M.  Well,  this  I  don't  know.  I  couldn't 
tell  you  right  now  until  I  look  at  my  con- 
tract. But  if  I  was  to  close,  the  equipment 
that  I  have  put  in  there,  and  I  have  built  with 
my  own  hands  in  there,  such  as  the  furnish- 
ings and  things,  could  not  be  moved.  If  they 
were  moved  they  would  be  totally  useless  in 
any  other  place  because  in  moving  they  would 
probably  completely  fall  apart  or  you  have 
certain  things  put  in  certain  places  and  you 
move  some  place  else  and  they  will  never 
work  again,  machines  and  things  like  that. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  price  did  you  ask  when 
you  first  put  your  property  up  for  sale? 

Mr.  M.  $50,000. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  would  be  a  fair  sales 
value  at  this  time,  of  your  place  of  business? 

Mr.  M.  That  Is  hard  to  tell,  since  I  have  no 
offers.  I  would  still  like  to  get  out  after  ten 
years  what  I  have  put  into  the  business  I 
built. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  expect  to  get  that? 

Mr.  M.  No,  sir.  not  by  any  stretch  of  the 
Imaglnalon. 

Senator  Byrd.  Would  you  sell  for  less? 

Mr.  M.  If  I  could  get  It  in  cash,  yes.  Other- 
wise I  will  take  my  chances  and  stay.  If  I  can 
get  enough  out  to  go  into  something  else, 
yes. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  have  fire  Insurance? 


Mr  M.  Just  a  30  percent  coverage  because 
In  this  type  of  business  they  would  not 
cover — fire  Insurance  will  not  cover  the  whole 
bit.  even  before. 

Senator  Byro.  You  have  a  30  percent  cover- 
age? 

Mr.  M  Yes.  sir.  that  is  about  It. 

Senator  Btrd.  Are  your  rates  high? 

Mr.  M.  Yes,  sir.  Before  the  riots,  well,  up 
to  about  six  or  seven  months  ago.  we  In- 
quired about  riot  insurance  and  the  rates 
were  so  high  that  it  was  Impossible  for  us. 
with  the  percentage  of  profit  that  we  make, 
to  even  consider  getting  it  at  that  time.  Now 
I  wish  I  had  gotten  It  anyway.  But  to  go  on 
paying  the  way  they  were,  "the  rates  they 
demanded,  we  couldn't  possibly  do  It  and 
stay  in  business. 

If  I  may  say  something,  sir 

Senator  Byrd.  Yes. 

Mr.  M.  When  I  earlier  mentioned  I  have 
been  in  that  neighborhood.  I  was  born  and 
raised  there  and  I  do  remember  times  when 
Just  up  until  two  years  ago  you  really  weren't 
afraid  to  walk  down  the  street.  You  could  do 
as  you  pleased,  lock  your  place  of  business 
and  leave,  because  there  was  good  police  pro- 
tection out  on  the  street,  and  with  me  It  is  a 
bone  of  contention  the  way  things  have  de- 
teriorated with  the  police  department  now, 
and  it  Is  not  the  men  because  I  have  known 
a  lot  of  these  people  for  10  or  15  years  or  bet- 
ter, and  the  morale  as  far  as  I  can  see  Is 
down  so  far  that  these  boys  are  out  there, 
they  are  there  and  that  is  It.  because  as  far  as 
locking  up  for  doing  anything,  they  are  going 
to  end  up  in  more  trouble  than  anybody  else. 

Senator  Byrd.  How  do  you  know? 

Mr.  M.  Well,  sir.  I  have  a  great  personal 
association  with  the  men  in  the  police  de- 
partment, not  only  as  business  but  personal, 
and  I  am  there  in  the  middle  When  I  hear 
these  boys  discussing  these  things  among 
themselves,  and  I  guess  I  am  considered  like 
one  of  them  and  it  is  not  too  much — I  hear 
the  gripes  and  hear  what  is  going  on — and 
from  what  I  have  seen,  I  have  to  agree  with 
them  right  down  the  line. 

Senator  Byrd.  From  what  you  have  seen? 

Mr.  M.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btbo.  Have  you  had  any  threats 
against  you  or  your  place  of  business  since 
the  riots? 

Mr.  M.  No.  My  associate  has,  that  the  place 
would  be  burned  down  if  we  didn't  serve  a 
particular  person,  even  though  by  law  we 
would  have  been  In  trouble  If  we  had  served 
this  person. 

Senator  Byrd.  This  person.  Why,  because  of 
his  race?  What  do  you  mean  by  saying — my 
impression  is  that  you  are  saying  it  "would  be 
against  the  law  for  you  not  to  sell  to  "this 
person." 

Mr.  M.  No.  It  would  be  against  the  law  lor 
me  to  serve  this  person  In  the  condition  they 
were  in. 

Senator  Btrd.  Why  would  It  be  against  the 
law  for  you  to  serve  them? 

Mr.  M.  Because  they  were  intoxicated  and 
disorderly. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  misunderstood  you.  It 
would  be  against  the  law  if  you  didn't  serve 
them. 

Mr.  M.  No.  I  would  be  against  the  law  if  I 
did.  And  because  of  this,  they  were  threaten- 
ing to  burn  me  out,  and  this  happened  Just 
two  days  ago.  My  associate  was  forced  to  call 
the  police  and  the  reaction  was  they  came 
over  there  and  I  guess  the  policy  Is  now  to 
try  to  calm  the  person  down  and  send  the 
people  on  home  and  warn  them  if  they  do 
It  again  they  would  be  arrested  and  the  offi- 
cers had  not  even  left  the  place  and  this 
party  came  right  back  in  and  started  the 
same  thing  all  over  again,  and  again  they 
Just  told  her  to  go  on  home.  Nothing  was 
done  about  it. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  had  any  threats 
against  your  person  since  the  riots? 

Mr.  M.  During  the  riots  I  did  while  I  was 
there. 
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have  had  none  since 


Senator  BrmD.  Yi 
the  rlota? 

Mr.  M.  No.  Not  myself,  personally,  but  my 
associate  has. 

Senator  Bybo.  What  was  the  nature  of  the 
threats? 

Mr.  M.  Well,  we  will  get  you,  you  will  be 
dead,  and  we  will  burn  the  place  down. 
Senator  Btrd.  Is  your  associate  white? 
Mr.  M,  Yes,  sir,  he  Is. 

Senator  Byrd.  And  who  made  the  threats? 
Mr.  M.  Colored  boys  In  the  neighborhood 
there. 

Senator  Btrd.  Is  your  associate  afraid? 
Mr.  M.  No,  sir.  Not  personally,  but  for 
anything  that  might  happen  to  the  business 
or  the  people  who  come  Into  our  place  at 
the  time  the  violence  might  erupt,  yes,  I 
would  say  he  Is  afraid  there,  but  as  a  man. 
no. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  been  asked  to  pay 
off  those  who  make  threats  in  return  for 
security  or  protection? 

Mr.  M.  No,  sir.  I  havent  I  have  heard  of 
others  In  the  neighborhood  who  have,  but 
not — we  haven't  been  approached  as  yet. 

Senator  Btrd.  Is  there  anything  else  yoU 
would  like  to  say? 

Mr.  1*.  I  don't  know — I  will  go  ahead  and 
ssy  it  acRt-you  can  strike  It. 

The  only  thing  that  really  protects  us  down 
there,  I  stood  out  there  and  they  knew  I  was 
armed,  and  I  was  forced  to  draw  It  and  use  It, 
shooting  Into  the  .ilr.  to  save  a  white  man 
from  getting  mobbed  by  about  eight  or  nine 
colored  boys  who  had  him  down  on  the 
ground  rubbing  his  face  In  glass.  I  Jumped  In 
and  with  my  hands  pulled  them  off.  breaking 
up  the  fight.  There  were  I  would  say  In  the 
neighborhood  of  300  or  400  people  around.  In- 
cluding white  and  colored,  the  whites  were 
standing  there  saying — being  Ineffectual, 
saying.  "Gee,  look,  what  a  shame,  somebody 
ought  to  do  something  about."  And  the 
colored  sitting  there  watching  and  saying 
the  same  thing.  I  took  It  upon  myself.  I  tried 
to  separate  them.  When  they  wouldn't.  I 
took  my  gun  and  shot  past  their  heads  and 
that  broke  up  the  mob.  I  told  them  all  to 
clear  out  of  the  neighborhood.  If  they  didn't, 
there  would  be  violence,  and  evidently  they 
know  I  am  a  man  of  my  word  and  they 
moved  on. 

I  picked  the  man  up  and  bandaged  him  and 
sent  him  home. 

I  feel  that  Is  one  of  the  primary  deterrents 
that  kept  them  from  coming  Into  my  place. 
I  guess  they  considered  me  crazy.  I  feel  I 
have  worked  ten  years  for  something  and  tf  I 
was  to  turn  my  back  and  walk  away  and 
give  It  to  somebody  to  burn  or  destroy,  they 
are  going  to  have  to  walk  over  me  before 
they  do  It.  And  I  feel  If  more  people  felt 
the  same  way.  we  might  have  a  lot  less 
trouble. 

I  have  seen  store  windows  In  my  neigh- 
borhood that  were  Just  about  completely 
destroyed.  Still  there  was  something  left, 
but  they  didn't  have  the  Interest  to  come 
back  In  and  board  their  places  up  to  help 
prevent  further  looting  or  more  trouble. 
They  Just  left  it  wide  open  and  left  It — they 
couldn't  care  less. 

I  think  It  Is  the — what  Is  the  -^ord. 
"apathy"  of  a  lot  of  the  white  people  that 
Is  causing  a  lot  of  this,  too,  a  lot  of  the 
business  people  themselves.  If  they  did  some- 
thing to  protect  themselves,  or  stand  up  for 
their  own  rights,  we  might  have  a  little  ac- 
tion, might  have  a  Uttle  respect.  I  don't 
fcnow — that  Is  Just  the  way  I  feel.  Basically 
the  people  standing  up  for  themselves  and 
giving  the  police  something  to  use  besides  a 
pair  of  handcuffs  that  they  have  to  wear 
themselves,  I  think  you  would  get  a  lot  more. 
Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  feel  that  the  troops 
were  of  any  help? 

Mr.  M.  Yes,  I  think  they  were  a  deterrent, 
once  they  moved  In.  Then  after  they  found 
out  that  the  troops  couldn't  do  anything,  I 


guess  it  Just  subsided  by  then.  All  the  fire 
was  out.  That  Is  the  reason  we  didn't  have 
any  more  trouble.  I  think  If  they  had  been 
put  in  early  Friday  morning  you  wouldn't 
have  had  half  the  trouble  you  had. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  think  that   troops 
should  have  remained  in  the  city  following 
the  riots? 
Mr.  M.  Personally  I  don't  think  so. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  think 

Mr.  M.  I  think  they  should  have  been 
standing  by  In  case  something  happens,  to 
bring  them  in  Inunedlately.  not  wait  24  hours 
before  you  bring  them  In. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  soon  do  you  think  they 
ought  to  be  brought  in? 

Mr.  M.  The  first  time  any  major  disturb- 
ance occurs,  that  the  police  can't  control,  they 
can't  stop  it  within  15  minutes  or  so,  call 
them  and  bring  them  on  In,  If  It  gets  that 
big  that  they  can't  be  stopped. 

Senator  Byrd.  With  the  traffic  problems 
being  what  they  are  and  what  they  were 
when  this  situation  developed,  do  you  think 
the  troops  could  be  brought  In  In  time? 

Mr.  M.  Well.  I  have  seen  the  highways 
cleared  for  emergency  vehicles  and  this 
would  be  a  definite  emergency. 

Senator  Byrd.  How  do  you  clear  a  highway 
for  emergency  vehicles  when  It  Is  packed 
both  going  and  coming  and  full  of  vehicles 
and  they  can't  move,  they  are  Just  parked? 
Mr.  M.  If  I  hiid  to,  I  would  go  on  the 
sidewalk. 

Senator  Byrd.  How  do  you  drive  a  truck  up 
a  sidewalk? 

Mr.  M.  I  have  done  it  before.  I  can  show 
you.  Maybe  I  was  speaking  out  of  turn  and 
maybe  I  was  a  little  hot  about  it,  but  I  Just 
feel  they  should  be  brought  In  immediately, 
when  things  get  out  ot  hand,  or  if  you  feel, 
have  them  stationed,  have  a  battalion  sta- 
tioned that  could  be  flown  immediately. 

Senator  Byro.  I  am  asking  you  what  you 
recommend. 

Mr.  M.  Well,  since  you  brought  this  up,  I 
hadn't  thought  of  the  traffic  angle  of  it. 
You  showed  me.  Keep  a  battalion  here,  sta- 
tioned here  at  the  Ellipse  or  anywhere  else. 
Senator  Byrd.  How  do  you  view  the  forth- 
coming March  on  Washington  by  Mr.  Aber- 
nathy? 

Mr.  M.  I  don't  particularly  care  for  It.  I 
know  they  have  their  grievances  and  I  am 
afraid  for  trouble  because  no  large  group 
like  that  can  I  feel  be  a  peaceful  march 
through  the  city  when  they  have  had  ex- 
amples In  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  to  set 
them  off. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  do  you  as  a  business 
man  think  ought  to  be  done? 

Mr.  M.  Well,  there  was  In  the  paper  and  In 
the  news  media  bonds  or  even  the  preven- 
tion of  them  coming  In  here  and  marching. 
Senator  Byrd.  Apparently  they  are  not 
going  to  be  prevented  from  coming  In  and 
setting  up  their  tent  city. 

Mr.  M.  This  I  feel 

Senator  Byrd.  And  staying  for  heaven 
knows  how  long.  What  Is  your  recommenda- 
tion? 

Mr.  M.  Well,  giving  It  some  thought,  as  I 
have  in  the  last  few  days,  use  a  former  camp 
of  some  kind  and  Just  herd  them  right  Into 
it.  They  are  camping  on  public  ground,  which 
I  couldn't  do. 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  they  won't  be  camping 
up  around  your  place,  let  us  say. 

Mr.    M.    No.    but   still    they    are   camping 

on 

Senator  Byrd.  What  problem  is  this  going 
to  cause  you.  If  any? 

Mr.  M.  It  will  cause  a  problem.  They  will 
be  roaming  through  the  streets  with  no 
money  in  their  pockets,  and  when  a  man  Is 
hungry,  he  will  try  anything  or  go  for  any- 
thing and  cause  trouble  to  get  It. 

Senator  Byrd.  How  do  you  know  they  will 
be  roaming  through  the  city? 

The  WiTTNEss.  Unless  they  are  contained, 
they  will. 


Senator  Btrd.  What  Is  the  feeling  of  your 
neighboring  merchants  regarding  the  sum- 
mer that  is  ahead  of  us? 

Mr.  M.  We  feel  it  Is  going  to  be  a  real  bad. 
rough  summer,  and  if  we  come  through  it 
and  we  are  still  In  business,  we  are  going  lo 
be  the  luckiest  people  around. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  do  you  recommend, 
If  anything,  as  a  guarantee  that  you  will  still 
be  In     business? 

Mr.  M.  Tlie  only  thing  I  can  see  Is  more 
protection  out  on  the  streets,  more  poUct- 
power  where  a  man  can  stop  something  ihwi 
Is  starting,  not  Just  walk  up  and  say.  Please 
little  boys  will  you  go  home  or  please,  aciulis. 
go  home,  and  they  have  to  turn  around  they 
curse  him  and  spit  at  him  and  he  has  to  walic 
av/ay.  When  a  police  officer  or  soldier,  whoe\fr 
he  might  tell  to  move  on,  they  had  better 
move  on  or  Ihey  are  locked  up.  That  Is  uU 
Get  them  off  the  streets  any  way  you  have 
to  to  break  it  up. 

In  any  movement  somebody  Is  going  to  get 
hurt  and  these  people  that  are  starting  this 
they  realize  that.  Now,  if  somebody  gets 
hurt,  that  Is  a  shame.  I  am  taking  that 
chance  going  to  work  every  day. 
Senator  Byrd.  Are  you  married? 
Mr.  M.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  does  your  wife  think 
about  your  staying  in  business,  where  yen 
are  presently  located? 

Mr.  M.  Well,  that  has  been  a  bone  of  con- 
tention. She  has  been  trying  to  get  me  to  get 
out  of  there. 

Senator  Byrd.  How  do  you  look  down  the 
road  to  the  future? 

Mr.  M.  Well,  sir.  If  I  can  sell  or  stay  thero 
until  I  can  get  a  little  bit  more  money,  and 
then  if  I  have  to.  Just  close  and  say  to  heck 
with  it  and  walk  out  and  get  out  of  this  city 
and  op)en  up  a  business  somewhere  else.  And 
I  am  not  a  coward  but  I  Just  can't  see  hav- 
ing to  go  to  work  with  the  fear  that  It  might 
not  be  there  tomorrow,  with  the  uncertalntv 
of  knowing  tomorrow,  starting  all  over  again 
for  something  I  built  up,  that  took  ten  yeais 
to  build,  polntblank  I  would  Just  as  soon  sell 
It  or  close  It  and  move  out. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  have  stated  that  you 
stayed  on  your  premises  and  actually  stayed 
largely  In  the  front  of  It  or  In  the  door  ot 
your  premises. 
Mr.  M,  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  know  of  any  other 
merchants  In  your  area  that  did  the  s;ime 
thing? 

Mr.  M.  Yes.  sir.  There  Is  a  man  up  the 
street — as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  a  whole 
strip  there  of  six  or  seven  of  them  that  stayed 
there  dtu-lng  the  daytime  and  then  we  two 
stayed  there  the  rest  of  the  night,  knowing 
that  they  were  walking  up  and  down  the 
streets,  but  they  didn't  touch  us. 

Senator  Byrd.  Would  you  do  it  today  under 
the  same  set  of  circumstances? 
Mr.  M.  Any  moment. 

Senator  Byrd.  Since  that  time  you  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  numerous 
other  merchants  throughout  the  city  in  your 
area  and  others.  Approximately  how  many 
do  you  know  that  stayed  on  their  premises 
or  In  or  about  their  premises? 

Mr.  M.  I  would  say  there  was  a  number 
of  them.  They  were  In  the  minority.  I  will 
put  it  that  way. 

Senator  Byrd.  Several  hundred  that  you 
heard  of? 

Mr.  M.  I  would  not  say  that — I  would  say 
several  hundred  of  them  stayed  In  their 
premises  and  as  long  as  they  were  there, 
they  didn't  get  bothered. 

sjenator  Byrd.  You  heard  of  no  individual 
who  stayed  on  or  about  their  premises  during 
the  time  of  the  riot  that  was  looted,  burned 
or  bothered  In  any  way? 

Mr.  M.  That  I  didn't  say.  I  said  most  of 
them  that  did  stay  didn't  get  hurt.  But  a  few 
did  get  hurt.  On  14th  Street  a  man  stand- 
ing at  his  shop,  they  were  getting  burned 
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around  him  because  the  mania  was  so  great 
nothing  would  deter  them. 

Senator  Byrd.  But  you  don't  know  of  sev- 
eral hundred  who  stayed  In  their  places? 

Mr.  M.  Personally,  sir.  I  don't  know.  Just 
from  what  I  heard.  I  know  in  my  area  what 
happened,  and  then  a  few  blocks  away  I  know 
what  happened  again  In  another  place,  and 
Just  different  spots  around  the  city. 

Senator  Byrd.  Thank  you  very  much. 

STATEMENT  OF    MR.   AND    MRS.   N 

Senator  Bvrd.  Mr.  N,  what  do  you  consider 
to  be  the  most  pressing  problem  confront- 
ing you  as  a  businessman  in  the  District  of 
Columbia? 

Mr.  N.  The  hoodlums  in  the  streets. 

Senator  Byrd.  Would  you  like  to  develop 
that  a  little  bit  or  elaborate? 

Mr.  N.  Well,  they  won't  let  us  do  any 
business.  It  seems  the  same  group  Is  hang- 
ing out  In  front  of  the  business  molesting 
people.  That  has  been  going  on  for  a  few 
years.  They  ask  people  for  money,  are 
threatening,  coming  into  the  stores  and  de- 
manding merchandise  without  money,  com- 
ing in  in  groups.  One  makes  believe  he  does 
the  purchasing,  asking  lots  of  questions, 
while  others  arc  picking  up  Irom  the  shelves 
and  walking  out.  using  threatening  language, 
very  abusive  language,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Byrd.  Would  you  give  an  example 
of  the  threatening  language? 

Mr.  N.  I  will  bust  your  mouth.  I  will  hit 
your  head.  Threatening  to  the  clerks,  scaring 
off  the  clerks.  We  have  been  having  a  hard 
time  to  keep  help.  They  are  all  resigning.  If 
we  hire  colored  help,  most  of  the  time  they 
quit  immediately.  On  several  occasions  I  had 
several  colored  help.  They  told  me  they  would 
work  In  the  back  room.  'There  Isn't  too  much 
to  do  in  the  back  room  but  they  don't  want 
to  put  up  with  the  hoodlums.  They  are 
scared. 

Senator  Byrd.  The  colored  help  is  scared? 

Mr.  N.  They  are  scared  of  them. 

Senator  Byrd.  Are  the  hoodlums  colored  or 
white? 

Mr.  N.  They  are  colored. 

Senator  Bykd.  And  the  colored  help  is  afraid 
of  them? 

Mr.  N.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  long  have  you  been  In 
business  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  N.  Between  22  and  23  years. 

Senator  Byrd.  Have  you  been  in  the  busi- 
ness in  the  same  location  all  the  time? 

Mr.  N.  No,  sir.  I  was  managing  a  store  for 
18'i  years  and ■ 

Senator  Btrd.  At  another  location? 

Mr.  N.  At  another  location,  and  in  this 
place  I  was  there  about  three  and  a  half 
years. 

Senator  Byrd.  In  your  present  location? 

Mr.  N.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  own  the  building 
where  you  are  now  located? 

Mr.  N.  No. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  rent  the  building? 

Mr.  N.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  Is  your  age? 

Mr.  N.  48. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  many  employees  do  you 
have? 

Mr.  N.  Well,  we  have  part  time  and  full 
time.  Besides — say  about  twelve.  That  Is  full 
time  and  part  time. 

Senator  Btrd.  Does  this  include  you? 

Mr.  N.  Yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  Does  your  wife  work  also? 

Mr.  N.  Yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  And  It  Includes  your  wife? 

Mr.  N.  Yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  many  of  these  employ- 
ees are  colored? 

Mr.  N.  Two. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  long  have  the  two  col- 
ored employees  been  with  you? 

Mr.  N.  One  has  been  there  for  a  long  time, 
I  would  say  about  12  years  before  I  took  over 
the   place,   and  the  other  one  Just   a  few 


months  and,  of  course.  I  have  a  fast  turn- 
over because  people  don't  want  to  work  there 
too  long.  They  quit. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  have  a  fast  turnover 
among  your  white  employees? 
Mr.  N.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  When  you  have  a  turnover, 
do  you  attempt  to  fill  the  vacancy  with  a 
white  employee? 

Mr.  N.  Not  necessarily.  Whoever  I  can  get. 
I  have  been  lucky  to  be  able  to  get  from  the 
services  I  guess  they  are  from  out  of  town,  so 
they  don't  know  exactly  what  the  situation 
is.  but  when  they  come  in  and  start  to  work, 
they  find  out,  so  they  quit. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  have  any  colored 
applicants  who  come  to  j'ou  wanting  work? 

Mr.  N.  Very  few. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  feel  that  they  Just 
don't  know  that  you  have  a  Job  vacant? 

Mr.  N.  I  hear  from  time  to  time  they  are 
coming  In  and  making  a  remark  and  then 
they  say.  I  wouldn't  work  in  this  place.  This 
is  a  rottgh  section. 

Senator  Byrd.  Even  the  colored  people  say 
they  wouldn't  work  there? 

Mr.  N.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  Is  there  any  difference  In 
the  selling  price  of  your  merchandise  as  be- 
tween white  and  colored  customers? 

Mr.  N.  No,  sir.  In  fact,  our  prices  are  lower 
than  most  of  the  stores  in  our  vicinity. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  kind  of  trade  do  you 
have?  Is  It  mostly  colored? 

Mr.  N.  Mostly  colored.  There  are  some 
whites  coming  In  on  account  of  hoodlums, 
we  get  less  and  less  white  trade. 

Senator  Byrd.  Your  white  trade  Is  falling 
off? 

Mr.  N.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  Because  of  the   hoodlums? 

Mr.  N.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator   Byrd.   Are   the   hoodlums   white? 

Mr.  N.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  Is  your  colored  trade  also 
falling  off? 

Mr.  N.  The  better  trade,  yes.  Nice  people 
from  time  to  time,  they  call  me  on  the  tele- 
phone, or  even  the  store.  They  tell  me,  I  will 
have  to  stop  dealing  with  you  because  It  is 
Just  Impossible  to  come  into  your  place.  So 
I  ask  them  what  Is  the  trouble?  They  tell 
me.  Who  likes  to  be  threatened?  They  ask 
me  those  questions. 

Senator  Byrd.  Are  these  colored  people 
talking  to  you? 

Mr.  N.  Yes,  sir,  colored  people  talking  to 
me  and  they  say,  I  don't  like  to  be  called 
names  and  abusive  language,  and  forever 
they  ask  me  for  money.  I  have  to  give  them 
from  time  to  time.  I  am  Just  repeating  what 
the  customers  tell  me. 

Senator  Byrd.  The  customers  have  to  give 
them  money? 

Mr.  N.  They  have  to  give  them  money  or 
some  merchandise  because  they  are  afraid. 

Senator  Btrd.  These  are  colored  cus- 
tomers. 

Mr.  N.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  And  they  are  afraid. 

Mr.  N.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  And  they  have  to  give  money 
to  the  hoodlums? 

Mr.  N.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Or  merchandise. 

Mr.  N.  Merchandise  or  money. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  ever  been  held  up? 

Mr.  N.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  many  times  In  these 
three  and  a  half  years  In  which  you  have 
been  In  business? 

Mr.  N.  Once.  Once  In  the  store  and  twice 
on  delivery. 

Senator  Btrd.  When  you  would  deliver 
merchandise? 

Mr.  N.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  long  ago? 

Mr.  N.  Within  the  last  few  years,  last  two 
years.  I  would  say. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  did  the  holdup  In  the 
store  take  place? 


Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 
Senator  Btrd.  Let  the  record  show  that 
Mr.  N  described  the  holdup  but  he  was  afraid 
to  state  the  facts  for  the  record  because 
hoodlums  in  the  area  might  recognize  from 
his  statement  of  facts,  his  Identity. 

Mr.  N  also  related  an  Incident  during 
which  he  was  forced  to  give  merchandise  out 
of  fear  of  bodily  injury  and  was  afraid  to 
report  the  Incident  to  the  police,  again  for 
fear  that  retaliation  would  be  vl.<!lted  upon 
him.  ("I  would  be  committing  suicide"  he 
said.) 

Was  your  place  of  business  hit  during  the 
riot? 

Mr.  N.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Were  you  burned  out? 

Mr.  N.  No. 

Senator  Byrd.  Was  your  place  set  on  fire? 

Mr.  N.  Partly. 

Senator  Byrd.  Was  the  flre  put  out  by  you 
or  by  the  fire  trucks? 

Mr.  N.  Fire  trucks. 

Senator  Btrd.  Were  you  looted? 

Mr.  N.  Yes,  sir,  completely. 

Senator  Btrd.  Was  there  any  Injury  to  you? 

Mr.  N.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Personally? 

Mr.  N.  No,  sir.  We  left  at  3  o'clock  that 
Friday. 

Senator  Byrd.  On  Friday  at  3:00  p.m.  you 
and  your  employees  left? 

Mr.  N.  Left. 

Senator  Byrd.  Did  your  employees  wait 
until  you  left,  before  they  left? 

Mr.  N.  We  all  left  together. 

Senator  Btrd.  Were  they  afraid? 

Mr.  N.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  Were  your  two  Negro  em- 
ployees afraid? 

Mr.  N.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Byrd.  Was  your  equipment  dam- 
aged, other  than  by  fire? 

Mr.  N.  Yes,  sir.  Broken  up. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  much  stock  did  you 
have  in  your  place  of  business  at  the  time? 

Mr.  N.  I  would  say  between  S80.000  and 
$90,000. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  much  of  It  remained 
in  yovir  store  after  the  riots? 

Mr.  N.  Nothing.  v 

Senator  Byrd.  You  were  completely  looted 
out? 

Mr.  N.  Looted  out. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  did  the  situation  de- 
velop In  connection  with  the  looting  of 
your  store? 

Mr.  N.  They  broke  the  window  and  tore 
out  the  bars  I  had  on  the  window,  and 
through  the  window  they  entered  the  prem- 
ises and  carried  out  all  the  merchandise 
from  the  shelves  and  from  the  stockroom 
and  they  completely  emptied  It  out.  Those 
Items  they  didn't  take,  they  knocked  It  over 
on  the  floor  and  damaged  and  broke  It  up, 
Including  the  furniture  and  the  equipment. 

Senator  Btrd.  Did  they  then  set  flre  to 
the 

Mr.  N.  In  some  spots. 

Senator  Btrd.  Are  you  back  in  business 
now? 

Mr.  N.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  have  never  reopened 
your  business. 

Mr.  N.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Why? 

Mr.  N.  Several  reasons.  No.  1.  I  don't  have 
the  money  to  get  started.  I  have  to  reequlp 
the  place  and  clean  up  and  secure  the  place 
and  restock  and  I  don't  have  any  money. 
'^(At  this  point  the  witness  broke  down  and 
cried.) 

Senator  Btrd.  Were  you  in  the  service  of 
this  country? 

Mr.  N.  Yes.  sir.  this  country,  the  United 
States.  Four  and  a  half  years. 

Senator  Btrd.  This  was  In  World  War  n? 

Mr.  N.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Were  you  In  the  European 
Theatre? 
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Mr  N  No  South  Pacific. 
Senator  Bt»d.  Was  your  place  Insured? 
Mr.  N.  Yes,  sir.  Not  all  the  way. 
Senator  Byao.  Pardon? 

Mr.  N.  Not  all  the  way.  We — not  quite  half, 
about  half. 

Senator  Btko.  Have  you  collected  the  In- 
surance? 

Mr.  N  Not  yet. 

Senator  Bt«d.  Have  you  given  the  Insur- 
ance company  an  estimate  of  your  losses? 

Mr  N.  They  are  still  working  on  It  be- 
cause all  our  records  were  destroyed.  We 
purchased  the  place  a  few  years  ago  and  I 
still  owe  lota  of  money.  I  never  finished  pay- 
ing off,  and  I  also  owe  outstanding  bills  for 
the  merchandise.  My  Insurance  won't  cover 
maybe  a  half  of  It. 

Senator  Btko.  Why  wont  your  Ixtaiirance 
cover  more  than  half? 

Mr.  N.  Well,  they  cancelled  me  out  once, 
the  company,  and  when  I  tried  to  get  from 
a  different  outfit,  he  gave  me — he  said  that 
la  the  beat  he  can  get  for  me.  He  wasn't  sure 
If  he  wUI  be  able  to  get  me  that  amount. 
That  was  his  answer.  The  Insurance  agent. 
Senator  Btu>.  Why  were  you  cancelled? 
Mr.  N.  After  the — It  was  a  shortage  of 
money.  Socnebody  got  Into  the  office  at  one 
time  and  picked  up  a  package  of  money.  I 
wafl  abont  to  make  a  deposit.  I  had  to  come 
out  Ln  the  front — the  salesman  came  to  see 
me — and  then  when  I  went  back  a  couple 
of  hours  later,  because  I  got  busy  In  the 
front,  I  looked  for  that  money  and  the  money 
had  disappeared  right  from  the  back  office. 
So,  of  course,  I  reported  It  to  the  insurance 
company.  After  that  Incident  they  cancelled 
me  out. 

Senator  Btko.  How  long  had  you  carried 
Insurance  with  them? 

Mr.  N.  I  took  over  from  the  original  man 
from  whom  I  purchased  the  Insurance  when 
I  purchased  the  store. 

Senator  Btro.  How  long  ago  was  this,  tbat 
your  Insurance  was  cancelled? 

Mr.  N.  That  was  two  and  a  half — not 
quite  three  years  ago.  In  August  It  will  be 
three  years. 

Senator  Btro.  Have  your  Insiirance  rates 
Increased  over  the  three  years? 

Mr.  N.  Well,  the  insurance  was  a  pretty 
high  price,  pretty  high  premium. 

Senator  Btro.  The  Insurance  that  you 
have  had  up  untU  this  time  was  a  high 
premium? 

Mr.  N.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Btro.  With  whom  have  you  been 
Insured? 

Mr.  N.  Etna. 

Senator    Btro.    So    you   did    not   own    the 
building.  You  purchased  the  stock? 
Mr.  N.  I  purchased  the  stock. 
Senator  Btro.  And  the  equipment? 
Mr.  N.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Btro.  What  do  you  estimate  your 
total  dollar  loss  to  have  been? 

Mr.  N.  It  was  the  merchandise  and  the 
equipment — the  merchandise  and  equipment 
was  way  over  $100,000  and,  of  course,  the 
good  will  Is  about  930,000. 

Senator  Btro.  Now.  when  you  say  that 
your  good  will  was  $30,000.  what  do  you 
mean? 

Mr.   N.   The   business.   Doing   business.    In 
fact,  the  good  will  In  normal  times  was  much 
higher  for  the  amount  of  business  we  did. 
Senator   Btro.  Would  this   be  $30,000  per 
month  or  does  this  simply  indicate  a  figure 
which  would  be  Included  In  a  purchas<>  price 
and    which    reix'esents    the  effort   that   has 
been  put  fcwth  over  a  period  of  time  In  de- 
veloping a  certain  clientele? 
Mr.  N.  Yes,  that  is  It. 
Senator  Btro.  The  latter? 
Mr.  N.  Yes. 

Senator  Btro.  Well,  bow  do  you  feel  about 
the  future?  You  say  you  don't  have  the 
money  to  go  back  In  business.  If  you  had  the 
money  and  could  go  back  in  business  In  this 
same  location,  would  you  do  It? 


Mr.  N.  I  would,  provided  If  I  can  get  Insur- 
ance, and  If  I  had  good  police  protection, 
if  they  would  give  a  chance  to  the  police  to 
do  their  job. 

Senator  Btro,  Well,  the  situation  being 
what  It  Is,  In  regard  to  the  ptolice,  the  situa- 
tion being  as  you  have  described  It,  would  you 
go  back  In  business  there  if  you  had  the 
money  and  could  go  back  in  business  there? 
Mr.  N.  And  insurance. 

Senator  Byro.  If  you  had  the  money  and 
could  get  the  insurance,. would  you  go  back 
in  business  even  though  you  don't  feel  that 
the  police  protection  is  adequate? 

Mr.  N.  I  would  have  to  take  a  chance  be- 
cause I  don't  have  anything  else  to  do.  I 
don't  know  what  else  I  can  do. 

Senator  Btro.  What  about  the  lease  on 
these  premises?  Are  you  obligated  to  con- 
tinue that  lease? 

Mr.  N.  Until  the  landlord  fixes  the  build- 
ing, the  rent  stopped.  Until  he  fixes  the 
building. 

Senator  Btro.  What  do  you  conilder  the 
goodwill  to  be  worth  now? 

Mr.  N.  I  don't  know  what  to  say. 
Senator  Btro.  Do  you  feel  that  the  troops 
should  have  been  removed  from  the  area  as 
soon  as  they  were  removed? 

Mr.  N.  No,  sir.  The  troops  were  removed  too 
soon  and  the  troops  weren't  brought  In  soon 
enough.  I  believe  If  the  troops  would  have 
been  brought  In  a  day  sooner,  the  whole 
situation  would  look  entirely  different. 

Senator  Btro.  What  about  the  forthcom- 
ing March  on  Washington  by  Mr.  Abernathy? 
Mr.  N.I  fear  It. 
Senator  Btro.  You  what? 
Mr.  N.  I  fear  it  and  I  believe  something  real 
bad  Is  going  to  happen. 

Senator  Btro.  If  you  could  restock  your 
store  today  and  open  your  place  of  business 
tomorrow,  would  you  do  so? 

Mr.  N  I  would  If  I  could  get  adequate  In- 
surance and  police  protection. 

Senator  Byro.  Well,  you  have  talked  with 
your  neighboring  business  people,  around  in 
the  area,  I  am  sure.  What  is  the  general 
attitude  of  your  fellow  business  people? 

Mr.  N.  Some  of  them  don't  want  to  come 
back.  EverytKxly  seems  to  be  afraid.  Every- 
body else  seems  to  be  afraid. 
Senator  Btro.  What  are  they  afraid  of? 
Mr.  N.  They  are  afraid  for  the  same  hood- 
lums, for  the  same  problem  we  always  had. 
Now  It  got  out  of  hand  and  it  is  much 
worse.  Now  their  dreams — the  hoodlums' 
dream  came  true.  They  always  used  to  say 
and  talk  about  those  things  which  took  place 
but  they  were  Just  talking.  Now  they  experi- 
enced and  they  tried  It  and  it  has  worked, 
and  they  are  still  on  the  loose  and  nothing 
happened  to  them.  So  the  situation  worsened 
and  it  is  going  to  be  worse. 
Senator  Btro.  All  right. 
Mrs.  N.  would  you  like  to  say  anjrthlng  In 
addition  to  what  your  husband  has  stated? 
Mrs.  N.  WeU.  the  technicalities  of  the  busi- 
nees,  of  course,  he  understands  better  than 
I,  but  for  the  same  thing  as  he  said  about  the 
police  protection,  and  the  hoodltims  that  are 
on  the  streets  Ln  bunches,  and  It  seems  like 
on  every  corner  there  Is  a  bunch,  you  know, 
and  these  are  the  troublemakers  and  they 
Just  don't  do  anything  about  It.  They  threat- 
en, they  use  all  kinds  of  abusive  language, 
and  all  kinds  of  four- letter  words  and,  of 
course,  I  am  not  there  as  late  as  he  Is  but 
the  same  thing — they  don't  do  anything 
about  it  and  these  are  the  real  troublemakers. 
Senator  Btro.  Did  they  use  this  language 
In  your  place  of  business? 

Mrs.  N.  While  I  was  there  and,  of  course, 
in  one  instance,  one  In  particular  would 
raise  his  fist  at  me,  you  know,  this  way  (In- 
dicating), and  with  the,  you  know,  like  a 
threat.  Now,  I  could  have  done  something 
to  him  but.  of  course,  you  just  let  things 
slide,  you  know. 

Pardon  my  being  unnerved,  but  just  the 
same,  this  Is  about  the  only  thing. 


Senator  Btro.  Were  you  ever  threatened? 
Mrs.  N.  Well.  Just  at  that  point  this  one  In 
particular,  he  Is  kind  of  a  hothead,  but  noth- 
ing really — not  with  guns  or  anything  like 
that. 

Senator  Btrd.  Were  these  Negroes? 
Mrs.  N.  Yes. 

Senator  Btro.  Are  there  any  white  people 
living  in  the  area? 

Mrs.  N.  Very  few  that  I  can  speak  of. 
Senator  Btro.  Do  they  ever  come  into  your 
store  and  threaten  you? 
Mrs.  N.  No. 

Senator  Btro.  Do  they  ever  come  into  the 
store  and  use  this  kind  of  language? 

Mrs.  N.  No.  It  was  Just  the,  like  I  referred 
to  these  bunches,  these  hoodlums  that  hang 
around  and  they  Just  don't  want  to  go  to 
work.  They  don't  want  to  do  anything. 

Senator  Btro.  Are  they  old  enough  to  work? 
Mrs.  N.  Of  course.  31  or  better. 
Senator  Btro.  How  do  you  know  they  don't 
work? 

Mrs.  N.  They  are  forever  hanging  around 
the  streets  and  they  are  forever  i>egglng  out- 
side on  the  streets.  And  you  Just  can't  get 
rid  of  them. 

Senator  Btro.  Were  you  fearful? 
Mrs.  N.  Well,  I  Just  didn't  get  Involved 
with  them.  I  Just  tried  to  steer  clear  of  them 
and  didn't  get  involved  with  them.  So  if  you 
don't  have  anything  or  any  words  with  them, 
you  Just  let  them  go.  But  their  language 
was  always  with  intimidation,  you  know. 
And  at  this  point  even  if  you  tried  to  come 
around  to  the  store  to  see  what  Is  going  on 
there — just  this  past  week,  you  know,  with 
threats,  name  calling,  just  to  discourage  you 
from  ever  coming  back,  or  if  you  do,  they 
will  do  something  to  you. 

Senator  Btro.  Were  you  down  at  the  store 
this  past  week? 

Mrs.  N.  Yes,  I  was  down  with  my  husband. 
Senator  Btro.  And  did  they  threaten  you 
then? 

Mrs.  N.  Well,  at  one  instance  we  were  talk- 
ing with  someone  there  and  they  came  by. 
It  seems  they  just  came  out  of  their  way 
and  they  were  passing  by  and  making  some 
kind  of  words  and  all  kinds  of  four-letter 
words,  and  so  forth. 

Senator   Btro.   You   can   Initial   the  four- 
letter  words.  What  did  they  begin  with?  What 
Is  the  first  letter?  Just  give  an  example. 
Mr.  N.  Shall  I  say  It?  I  am  ashamed  to. 
Senator  Btro.  I  know. 
Mr.  N.  Starting  out    "mother",  and  S.OB 
And    they    had    been   shouting,    threatening 
shouts.   At  one  occasion  there  was  a  truck 
that    arrived,    and    I    believe    they    are   the 
PRIDE   boys.   I   went  in  the  store  with   an- 
other man  to  get  an  estimate  of  the  damages 
and  they  arrived   and  we  heard  threatening 
shouts.  We  got  scared.  We  got  Into  the  car 
and  we  left.   Now,  we  come  around  in  the 
front  of  the  store.  We  don't  dare  to  go  Into 
the  store.    In   tact,   the  store   is  sealed  off. 
And  they  see  us  from  afar.  We  hear  threat- 
ening shouts. 

Mrs.    N     Throwing    rocks,    and    so    manv 
things    I  mean   it  is  unheard  of.  You  Just 
can't  imagine   doing  some   of   these   things. 
Senator  Btro.  Off  the  record. 
(Discussion  off  the  record.) 
Senator  Btro.  Back  on  the  record.  What 
else  would  you  like  to  say? 

Mr.  N.  I  can  write  books  what  happened 
over  there.  It  is  a  very,  very  bad  situation 
For  the  last  two  years  almost  every  day  I 
was  in  fear  of  my  life  and  they  wouldn't  let 
us  do  any  business,  chased  away  the  cus- 
tomers, and  many  good  customers  stopped 
coming  Into  the  place  for  the  same  reason, 
for  the  threats  and  the  abusive  language, 
and  they  are  always  hanging  out  In  bunches 
scaring  off  people. 

Senator  Btro.  But  when  you  make  refer- 
ence to  the  past  two  years,  why  do  you  make 
reference  to  that  time  frame? 

Mr.  N.  That  Is  the  time  when  the  real  bad 
things  started  up  In  that  sectton. 
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Senator  Btro.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 
Mr.  N.  Well,  they  had  a  disturbance  once 
In  August   that  year,  about  two  years  ago. 
Since  that  disturbance,  things  got  worse. 

Senator  Btrd.  In  talking  with  some  of  the 
other  business  men,  I  find  that  they  have 
employed  guards.  Have  you  ever? 

Mr.  N.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  a  guard  every  day. 
Senator  Btrd   You  employed  a  guard? 
Mr.  N.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Over  how  long  a  period? 
Mr.  N    He  was  there  about,  I  would  say 
about  eight  months. 

Senator  Btrd.  Off  the  record. 
(Discussion  off  the  record.) 
Senator  Btrd.  Now,  when  you  say  you  em- 
ployed  a  guard,   Is  this  guard  armed? 
Mr.  N.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btro  Do  you  have  to  get  a  permit 
to  arm  this  guard? 

Mr.  N.  No    The  agency  has  the  license. 
Senator  Byro.  I  see.  The  guard  is  employed 
by  an  agency. 
Mr.  N.  Detective  agency. 
Senator  Btrd.  A  detective  agency. 
Mr.   N.  And  I  pay  to  the  agency  and  the 
agency  furnishes  me  with  a  guard 

Senator  Byrd.  I  see  What  is  the  cost  of  an 
armed  guard  in  a  situation  like  you  have 
described? 

Mr.  N.  It  is  between  $2  and  $3  an  hour. 
Senator  Btrd.  And  do  you  employ  a  guard 
around   the  clock,  24   hours  a  day,  or  Just 
when  you  were  opwn? 
Mr.  N.  Just  when  we  were  open. 
Senator  Btrd.  Did  you  have  more  than  one 
armed  guard? 
Mr.  N  At  times  we  had  two. 
Senator  Btro.  And  you  had  to  pay  between 
$2  and  $3  an  hour  for  each  of  them? 
Mr.  N.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator   Btro.    Were    there    ever    any    In- 
stances In  which  the  guards  had  to  use  guns? 
Mr.  N.  Well,  the  guard  used  to  tell  them 
that  he  would  knock  them  out. 

Senator  Byro.  What  about  the  guards.  You 
say  your  employees  were  afraid  and  you  were 
afraid,  and  I  assume  that  you  would  be  like 
most  business  men,  that  you  would  have  a 
gun  in  your  store.  Most  business  men  have 
guns  in  their  stores,  I  would  think.  At  least 
most  of  them  who  I  have  talked — who  have 
talked  to  me  have  indicated  that  they  have. 
But  aside  from  that,  what  about  the  guards? 
Were  they  afraid? 
Mr.  N.  Some  of  the  guards  were. 
Senator  Btrd.  How  do  you  know  they  were' 
Did  they  tell  you? 

Mr.  N.  They  told  me,  and  they  wouldn't 
show  up. 
Senator  Btro.  Were  they  Negroes  or  whites? 
Mr.  N.  They  are  Negroes. 
Senator  Btro.  And  they  were  afraid? 
Mr.  N.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Btro.  Well,  I  certainly  thank  you, 
and  I  thank  you,  Mrs.  N,  very  much. 

.\s  I  recall,  you  earlier  said,  Mr.  N.,  that 
you  had  fixtures  and  stock  in  the  amount  of 
5100.000? 
Mr.  N.  Yes. 

Senator  Btro.  And  In  spite  of  your  best 
etTorts  to  obtain  adequate  insurance,  the 
most  you  were  able  to  obtain  would  cover 
approximately  half  of  that? 
Mr.  N.  About  half,  yes. 
Senator  Btro.  And  from  the  time  you  em- 
ployed the  guard,  did  you  then  endeavor  to 
Ljbialn  additional  insurance? 

Mr.  N.  I  couldn't  get  any  more.  My  In- 
surance man  advised  me  he  had  a  hard  time 
to  get  that  amount. 

Senator  Byro.  The  presence  of  the  armed 
^ard,  who  cost  you  between  $30  and  $60  a 
day,  on  your  premises  had  no  effect  on  your 
ability  to  acquire  additional  Insurance? 

Mr.  N.  That  didn't  have  anything  to  do 
With  the  Insurance.  I  hired  the  guards  be- 
cause my  help  didn't  want  to  stay  with  me 
and  I  was  afraid. 

Senator  Btro.  Have  you  been  satisfied  with 
the   manner   In   which   yovir   insurance   has 


been  handled  since  the  lisss?  When  do  you 
anticipate  being  able  to  obtain  a  final  settle- 
ment? 

Mr.  N.  I  don't  know  yet.  They  didn't  reach 
mine  yet.  They  are  still   working  on  It. 

Senator  Btrd.  Are  you  dealing  directly  with 
the  insurance  company,  or  has  it  been  sug- 
gested   to    you    to    employ    an    expediter? 

Mr.  N.  I  employed  an  expediter — is  that 
the  right  word?  An  adjuster. 

Senator  Btrd.  Who  suggested  to  you  that 
you  should  employ  an  adjuster  rather  than 
dealing  with  the  insurance  company  direct, 
as  your  policy  states? 

Mr.  N.  My  attorney  and  my  accountant. 

Senator  Byro.  One  further  question.  What 
is  the  fee  of  this  firm? 

Mr.  N.  They  told  me  they  would  charge 
me  5  percent. 

Senator  Byrd.  All  right.  Thank  you  very 
much.  I  am  sorry  to  keep  you  so  long. 

STATEMENT     OF    MR.    O. 

Senator  Byrd.  Mr.  O,  what  do  you  consider 
to  be  the  single  most  pressing  problem  con- 
fronting you  as  a  business  man  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia? 
Mr.  O.  Law  and  order. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  mean  the  lack  of  it,  or 
there   is   too   must   of   It? 

Mr.  O.  There  is  absolutely  none  of  It.  The 
Government- -I  feel  that  the  Oovernment 
has  failed  as  a  Government  In  its  obligations 
to  Its  citizens.  I  am  Just  as  mad  at  the  Gov- 
ernment as  I  am  the  looters  because  they 
have  the  power  to  control  It  and  they  failed 
us. 

Senator  Btro.  How  long  have  you  been  in 
the  District,  in  business  in  the  District  of 
Columbia? 

Mr.  O  22  years. 

Senator  Btrd  Have  you  been  In  business  at 
the  same  location  throughout  that  period? 
Mr.  O.  22  years,  yes. 
Senator  Byro.  How  old  are  you? 
Mr.  O.  61. 

Senator  Btro.  How  many  employees  do  you 
have? 

Mr.  O.  We  had  about  20. 

Senator  Btro.  When  you  say  you  had 

Mr.  O.  We  are  completely  out  of  business. 
I  look  where  my  store  was  and  the  only  thing 
I  can  look  up  to  is  the  sky.  There  la  no  roof 
there.  Only  bricks  on  the  ground. 

Senator  Btro.  How  many  of  these  were 
Negroes? 

Mr.  O.  All.  100  percent.  We  weren't  a  Fair 
Practices  Employer.  We  employed  all  colored 
people. 
Senator  Btrd.  Why? 

Mr.  O.  Because  you  couldn't  put  a  white 
man   to  work   In   that   neighborhood.  They 

would  resent  it.  The  attitude  was  such 

Senator  Btrd.  The  neighborhood  residents 
would  resent  It? 

Mr.  O.  I  am  sure  they  would.  In  fact,  we 
wouldn't  even  take  a  chance.  When  we  first 
went  in  business  we  did  have  them  but  then 
gradually  it  ceased.  It  turned  over  completely, 
and  I  would  like  to  say  that  out  of  the 
employees  that  we  employed,  six  of  them 
were  making  In  excess  of  810,000  a  year.  They 
were  not  being  exploited.  And  even  the  porter 
made  over  $100  a  week  in  the  store. 

Senator  Btro.  Are  you  saying  that  the 
neighborhood  residents  forced  you  to  dis- 
criminate against  white  people? 

Mr.  O.  I  wouldn't  say  they  forced  me  to, 
but  I  would  say  I  would  be  prudent  to  have 
nothing  but  colored  employees  because  most 
of  our  market  was  colored. 

Senator  Btro.  So  all  of  your  employees  are 
out  of  a  Job. 
Mr.  O.  Yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  Did  you  encounter  any  un- 
usual problems  In  hiring  and  keeping  re- 
sponsible help  while  you  were  in  business? 
Mr.  O.  No.  We  kept  our  same  employees 
for  a  number  of  years  because  they  had  a 
good  Job  and  they  were  paid  well  and  they 
had  the  dignity  and  were  buying  homes  and 
were  buying  cars.  They  had  obligations  and 


they  met  the  obligations.  Most  of  them  were 
very,  very  nice  pteople. 

Senator  Byrd.  Did  you  have  much  of  a 
turnover  in  your 

Mr.  O.  Not  with  our  full-time  employees 
because  when  they  came  to  work  with  us, 
they  found  a  lifetime  Job  because  they  knew 
they  would  be  compensated  well,  according 
to  their  ability.  The  proof  of  that  is  that 
six  of  them  were  In  the  $10,000-a-year 
bracket.  And  the  others  had  the  opjxirtunlty 
Lf  they  had  the  ability  to  go  for  that.  too. 

Senator  Btrd.  Did  you  have  much  ol  a 
problem  with  absenteeism,  alcoholism? 

Mr.  O.  None.  Just,  as  I  say — none  wouldn't 
be  right.  But  we  had  a  few  problems,  but 
nothing  that  we  couldn't  handle. 

Senator  Byrd.  Was  there  any  difference  in 
the  selling  price  of  your  merchandise  as  be- 
tween your  white  customers  and  your  col- 
ored customers? 

Mr.  O.  There  was  absolutely  not  one  cent 
difference  In  any  because  we  operated  a  one- 
price  store  and  anyone  came  in  that  store 
and  even  If  It  was  a  $1000  sale,  and  wanted 
to  buy  It  for  a  penny  less,  he  couldn't  buy 
it.  We  weren't  one  cent  higher  and  the 
people  weren't  being  exploited  And  we  had 
a  cash  business.  We  didn't  sell  one  thing  on 
credit. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  has  been  the  history 
of  crimes  of  violence  against  your  person, 
your  employees  and /or  your  place  'of  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  O.  We  were  never  held  up  in  the  22 
years.  We  had  good  relations  in  the  com- 
munity. We  never  had  the  problem  of  any 
armed  holdup  In  the  whole  22  years  we  were 
In  business,  but  our  employees  had  trouble 
because  when  they  were  working  a  lot  of 
times  people  would  break  Into  their  apart- 
ments and  steal  things  that  they  worked  so 
hard  to  accumulate. 

Senator  Bted.  Your  store  was  never  bur- 
glarized? 

Mr.  O.  We  had  a  few  window  break-Ins,  but 
never  to  the  Interior  of  the  store.  Just  nor- 
mal. We  had  to  grate  up  every  night. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  were  you  affected  by 
the  riot?  What  happened  to  your  place  of 
business? 

Mr.  O.  It  was  completely  torn  down.  We 
had  five  buildings,  and  four  of  them  were 
completely  demolished. 

Senator  Byro.  Were  the  five 

Mr.  O.  All  adjoining  each  other,  but  when 
they  burned,  It  all  went  down  together.  There 
was  nothing  left. 

Senator  Byrd.  Were  you  looted  prior  to 
the  burning? 

Mr.  O.  I  am  sure  it  was  looted  prior  to 
the  burning.  I  was  so  lucky  to  get  out  of 
there  with  my  life  on  Friday  at  1  o'clock  that 
It  was — there  was  a  policeman  In  the  store 
and  he  saw  us  over  at  the  parking  lot.  He 
took  us  out  of  the  neighborhood.  Three 
blocks  over  you  wouldn't  know  that  anything 
happened. 

Senator  Btrd.  Did  your  employees  leave 
at  the  same  time  you  left? 

Mr.  O.  Yes.  In  fact.  I  will  say  this  off  the 
record — 

(Discussion  off  the  record  ) 
.     Senator  Btrd.  Some  of  the  merchants  have 
told   me   that  their  employees  stood   guard 
on  one  or  more  nights  during  the  riot. 

Mr.  O.  They  were  there  Friday  night.  Some 
of  our  employees  stood  guard. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  do  you  estimate  your 
total  loss  to  be?  Let's  say  of  your  Inventory. 

Mr.  O.  My  Inventory  would  be  about  8400.- 
000. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  was  the — what  would 
you  estimate  the  loss  of  your  equipment  to 
be? 

Mr.  O.  Maybe  about  $100,000. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  Is  your  estimate  of 
the  loss  of  the  buildings? 

Mr.  O.  Well,  the  replacement  costs  of 
buildings  would  be  $186,000.  That  is  a  re- 
placement cost. 
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Senator  Btrd.  Let  me  say  ■omethlng  here 
off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Senator  Btrd.  What  do  you  value  the  good 
win   of   your   business   at? 

Mr.  O.  Well,  I  would  value  It  the  same  way 
the  Government  would  value  It.  If  I  should 
have  died,  they  would  charge  my  estate  two 
times  yearly  earnings. 

Senator  Btrd.  So.  roughly,  what  would 
have  been  your  estimate? 

Mr.  O    It  would  be  approximately  $400.- 

000  There  were  other  people  In  the  busi- 
ness because  naturally  a  business  that  size 
needed  more  than  one  person  In  It. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  see.  So  you  were  one  of 
the  stockholders. 

Mr.  O.  Tea. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  much  will  you  be  able 
to  recoup  from  Insurance? 

Mr  O.  A  total  of  approximately  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Senator  Btrd.  Leaving  how  much  lost.  IT  I 
may  ask? 

Mr.  O.  Well,  now,  you  want  to  count  tne 
good  will  as  a  loss?  I  would  say  about  a  half 
million  dollars  Something  of  that  order.  May 

1  say  something  off  the  record? 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 
Senator  Btrd.  Clarify  this  Insurance  pic- 
ture fo^  me  Just  a  little  bit,  if  you  will. 
Mr.  O*.  Sure. 

Senator  Btrd.  When  you  say— did  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  you  would  collect  a  half 
million  dollars  on  your  Insurance? 

Mr.  O.  That  would  be  approximately  a 
half  million  dollars,  what  we  will  get  out  of 
our  insurance,  but  on  that  half  million  dol- 
lars, our  liabilities  are  probably  In  excess  of 
$200,000. 

Senator  Btrd.  Well,  now,  how  soon  do  you 
think  you  will  be  able  to  collect  your  Insur- 
ance? 

Mr.  O.  I  have  no  Idea. 

Senator  Btrd  Are  you  handling  this  matter 
directly  with  the  Insurance  company? 
Mr.  O.  No.  We  have  hired  an  adjustor. 
Senator  Btrd.  Why  do  you  do  that? 
Mr.  O.  Because  I  will  have  one  Iofs  like 
this  In  a  lifetime  and  I  wouldn't  know  how 
to  handle   it  properly.   So  I  would  have  to 
blre  someone   that   would  know,   far   more 
about  insurance  than  I  would.  You  are  at  the 
mercy    of    an    insurance.    They    would— In 
other  words,  I  don't  think  I  would  get  a  fair 
shake  from  the  Insurance  company.   I   had 
to  hire  somebody  to  look  out  for  my  Interests. 
I  think  It  was  necessary. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  would  you  have  to  pay 
the  adjustor.  If  you  don't  mind  saying? 
Mr.  O.  3  percent. 

Senator  Btrd  Were  you  advised  to  get  an 
adjustor? 

Mr  O  My  attorneys  thought  that  It  would 
be  wise  to  hire  one. 

Senator  Btrd  Are  these  attorneys  who  were 
regularly  employed  by  you? 

Mr  O.  Well,  we  used  them  when  we  had 
use  for  an  attorney. 

Senator  Btrd.  Now.  aside  from  your  own 
loss  and.  of  course,  the  loss  to  the  employees 
of  their  Jobs.  I  am  sure  that  the  District 
Government  has  lost  some  money  by  virtue 
of  the  taxes  which  would  have  been  paid, 
but  the  goose  has  been  killed,  now,  that  layed 
the  golden  egg,  and  I  am  sure  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  lost  some  taxes.  What 
Is  your  reaction  to  this? 

Mr.  O.  I  say  the  Government  probably  will 
lose  In  excess  of  $150,000  a  year. 
Senator  Btrd.  Which  Government? 
Mr.  O.  The  District  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment win  be  far  In  excess  of  that. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  would  that  be  broken 
down  between  the  two? 

Mr.  O.  WeU.  It  would  be  approximately  even 
because  we  were  a  collection  agency.  When 
we  sold,  the  sales  tax — when  we  collected  the 
sales  tax  from  the  purchase  that  a  customer 
made,  we  had  to  turn  that  over  to  the  District. 
That   would   run   approximately   $40,000   on 
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that  one  tax  besides  the  business  corporation 
tax  and  besides  your  franchise  tax  and  all 
other  taxes  in  the  District.  I  would  say  the 
District  would  lose  probably,  with  the  em- 
ployees' tax  and  everything,  approximately 
$60,000  a  year  or  better. 

Senator  Btrd.  But  aside  from  the  Income 
tax  the  employees  would  pay.  because  they 
may  get  Jobs  elsewhere. 

Mr  O.  It  would  still  be  In  excess  of  $60,000 
to  $65,000  a  year. 

Senator  Btrd.  To  the  District? 
Mr    O.  To  the  District  Government  as  a 
conservative  figure. 

Senator   Btrd.  And   then  $100,000  to  the 
Federal  Government? 
Mr.  O.  I  would  say  yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  And  are  there  any  taxes  to 
any  other  Jurisdictions? 
Mr.  O.  Tes. 

Senator  Btrd.  Paid  by  your  corporation? 
Mr.  O.  No.  Paid  by  me  as  an  individual. 
Senator  Btrd.  WeU.  are  you  out  of  a  Job 
now? 

Mr.  O.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  could  have  been  done 
to  have  saved  your  business? 

Mr  O.  Just  a  show  of  force,  bringing  In 
the  troops  at  midnight  when  they  were  sit- 
ting m  the  D.C.  Armory. 

Senator  Btrd.  At  midnight  on 

Mr  O  On  Thursday  night.  You  didn't  have 
to  be  smart  to  know  that  trouble — it  didn't 
take  much  to  start  this.  King's  death  didn't 
start  It.  It  was  Just  a  spark  that  started 
It.  And  the  people  In  charge  didn't  really 
have  to  be  too  bright  to  know  that  there 
would  be  some  consequences.  It  was  an  op- 
portunity for  them  to  go.  And  I  don't  think 
they  performed  their  duty  In  not  putting  out 
the  troops  to  protect  the  people  because  It 
started  as  early  as  7:30  on  14th  and  TJ  and 
you  can't  concede  anything. 

Senator  Btrd.  It  started  as  early  aa  7:30 
m  the  morning? 

Mr  O.  No.  That  Thursday  night  after  his 
death  was  announced  and  then  It  went  up 
to  14th  Street  and  when  it  started  up  there, 
they  didn't  use  the  force  that  the  police 
could  have  used  to  put  It  down  because  I 
think  If  proper  force  had  been  used  at  that 
time.  It  could  have  been  averted.  It  wouldn't 
have  spread  to  the  rest  of  the  city.  I  have  al- 
ways believed  what  you  permit  you  promote 
and  this  Is — this  was  permitted. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  time  did  the  troops  ar- 
rive In  the  area? 

Mr.  O.  They  didn't  come  In  until  Friday 
about  10  o'clock  In  the  evening.  That  was 
after  some  of  the  stores  were  burned  down 
to  the  ground  and  when  they  came  In,  they 
were  standing  In  front  of  the  stores.  They 
were  still  walking  Into  the  stores  and  taking 
out  merchandise  In  front  of  the  troops.  The 
troops  were  standing  up  like  mannequins, 
like  dummies. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  about  the  fire  trucks? 
Were  they  able  to  get  to  your  place  of 
business? 

Mr.  O.  As  far  as  I  know.  There  was  no 
construction  or  nothing  blocking  them. 
Senator  Btrd.  How  about  the  traffic? 
Mr.  O.  I  wouldn't  know  because  I  left  there 
at  1  o'clock  and  when  I  came  back  Saturday 
morning  to  see  what  happened — I  had  called 
the  precinct  and  they  wouldn't  give  me  any 
Information,  so  I  had  to  come  down  and 
find   out   Saturday   morning. 

When  I  came  down  there.  I  didn't  see  a 
thing.  We  were  down  to  the  ground. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
proposed  March  on  Washington  by  the  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference,  at  least 
under  Its  aegis? 

Mr.  O.  Well,  I  have  some  definite  thoughts 

on  It.  I  think  people 

Senator  Btrd.  What  I  have  reference  to. 
what  do  you  as  a  business  man  think?  If 
you  still  had  your  business  over  there  and 
had  escaped  the  arson,  what  would  be  your 
attitude? 


Mr.  O.  I  think  the  militants  are  too  smart 
to  start   anything. 

Senator  Btrd.  Too  smart? 

Mr.  O.  To  start  anything  with  this  Peace 
March.  They  know  how  far  they  can  go  be- 
cause they  are  probably  the  best  organized 
minority  that  ever  has  been  In  America.  This 
thing  Is  not  an  unorganized  thing  that  hap- 
pened spontaneously.  I  believe  It  is  organized. 
It  has  to  be  organized. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  about  the  militants 
over  In  your  area?  They  are  not  a  part  of 
this  Peace  March. 

Mr.  O.  They  probably  will  take  advantage 
of  it  like  they  have  the  slogan  out  there  say- 
ing now.  •Only  burn  one  a  day  to  keep  the 
troops  away." 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  heard  them  use 
that  slogan? 

Mr.  O.  I  have  heard  It  from  a  half  dozen 
people.  But  there  is  a — when  you  say  what 
will  happen  to  the  militants.  It  depends  on 
what  the  Senate  and  Congress  will  give  the 
militants.  If  they  give  them  what  they  want, 
and  I  don't  know  what  they  want.  I  don't 
think  they  know,  then  they  probably  will 
go  away  peacefully.  If  not,  I  think  they 
win  go  to  the  extreme  and  even  go  so  far  as 
burning  down  even  more  of  Washington,  and 
when  they  burn  down  more  of  Washington,  it 
won't  be  In  the  ghettos. 

Senator  Btrd.  When  you  say  the  House 
and  Senate 


Mr.  O.  I  am  sorry.  I  mean  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government.  I  am  sorry.  Be- 
cause after  all.  we  live  in  Washington  and 
we  look  up  to  law  and  order,  and  we  look 

at we  have  no  representation  here,  so  it  is 

very  nice  of  the  Senate  to  lend  its  good  ol- 
fices  to  even  do  this  because  we  have  never 
had  a  voice  before. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President. 
Mr.  O.  Yes.  That  Is  Just  recently. 
Senator  Btrd.  Well,  you  have  that. 
Mr.  O.  Can  you  describe  the  situation  wltli 
reference  to  the  Insurance  that  you  carried 
and   any   problems    attendant    to   obtaining 
them? 

Mr.  O.  Today  we  can't  get  any  Insurance  at 
an  In  fact,  If  you  even  have  a  residential 
house  in  the  Northwest  section  or  any  other 
place  in  Washington,  they  wouldn't  cover 
any  Insurance  In  the  city  of  Washington 
until  the  March  Is  over. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  has  been  the  histori- 
cal situation,  say.  over  the  past  three  years 
with  reference  to  insurance  on  your  busi- 
ness, both  as  to  price  and  as  avaUabllity? 

Mr.  O,  The  price  has  always  been  fair.  I 
have  no  coipplalnts  about  the  price.  But  a 
lot  of  people  m  the  area  did  have  a  lot  tf 
trouble.  We  had  equipment  like  ultrasonic 
that  would  set  off  any  current  of  air  or  any- 
thing like  that  that  would  give  vis  protection 
and  ring  an  alarm  at  a  central  station.  So 
our  Insurance  rate  wasn't  too  high,  but  what 
It  Is.  the  people  around  us  had  a  hard  time 
getting  Insurance. 

We  had  equipment  that  we  used  for  fire 
purposes  and  burglary  purposes  which  was 
called  ultrasonic. 

Senator  Btrd.  Would  It  be  fair  to  say  that 
the  cost  of  this  equipment  would  be  a  cost 
of  your  insurance? 

Mr.  O.  It  would  be  an  additional  cost.  That 
would  be  one  of  the  reasons  we  would  get 
a  lower  rate  from  the  Insurance  companies. 
because  of  the  eqvUpment  that  we  had  in 
the  store. 

Senator  Btrd.  Did  you  not  Indicate  that 
you  were  presently  being  Insured  by  Lloyd's 
of  London? 
Mr.  O.  No. 

Senator  Btrd.  Your  present  Insurer — the 
insurance  company  presently  carrying  your 

insurance  is 

Mr.  O.  Our  Insurance  Is  carried  through 
a  local  Insurance  broker. 

Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  O..  could  you  state  for 
the  record  the  relevance  of  insurance  and 
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the  importance  of  Insurance  to  a  business  of 
the  type  which  you  operated? 

Mr.  O.  Without  Insurance  we  couldn't 
survive  because  we  couldn't  get  credit  from 
the  manufacturers.  The  banks  wouldn't 
lend  us  money.  We  couldn't  operate.  That  Is 
Just  a  cost  of  doing  business,  like  a  public 
utility.  We  must  have  It  to  survive.  Without 
that  there  Is  no  hope  of  ever  going  into  busi- 
ness. 

Senator  Btrd.  In  your  opinion,  if  you  were 
in  a  position  to  reenter  business  at  your 
same  location,  do  you  think  that  the  availa- 
bility of  insurance  would  be  any  different 
than  it  would  have  been,  say,  a  year  ago 
when  your  original  policies  were  written? 

Mr.  O.  Oh.  yes.  I  think  I  would  have  a 
much  more  difficult  time  to  get  Insurance. 
It  would  be  a  much  harder  time  to  get  In- 
stirance  now  than  It  would  a  year  ago. 

Senator  Btrd.  Let  me  ask  you  this  final 
question.  I  certainly  appreciate  your  coming 
at  this  time  of  day.  It  Is  26  minutes  until  9 
o'clock  In  the  evening,  but  I  want  to  give  you 
an  o[)portunlty  to  say  anything  additionally 
that  you  would  like  to  put  on  the  record. 

Mr.  O.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  say  the  major 
thing  we  need  even  more  than  Insurance, 
even  more  than  redevelopment,  we  need 
freedom  from  fear,  that  you  can  walk  any 
street  you  want  to,  without  fear  of  being  at- 
tacked or  harmed. 

Senator  Btrd.  Thank  you  very  much.  You 
have  nothing  further  to  say? 

Mr.  O.  Other  than  I  can  break  It  down — 

Senator  Btrd.  How  would  you  sum  it  up? 

Mr.  O.  I  would  sum  it  up  that  basically  we 
would  have  to  have  more  poUce  protection 
so  that  crime  could  be  eliminated— not 
eliminated  completely,  but  he  controlled, 
contained.  We  would  have  to  contain  the 
criminal  element  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences. They  have  to  be  contained.  Other- 
wise the  whole  society  will  disintegrate,  and 
we  have  to  have  freedom  from  fear  and  we 
have  to  have  Insurance.  I  have  to  feel  like 
a  free  man.  that  I  can  walk  on  anv  street, 
any  place,  any  given  time  without  fear  of 
my  life  or  without  being  afraid  to  go  Into 
any  neighborhood  because  that  Isn't  America 
when  you  have  to  do  that. 

I  heard  on  the  radio  tonight  that  a  man 
who  was  a  manager  of  a  food  chain  out  In 
one  of  the  suburban  areas  was  held  up  and 
robbed  and  killed  in  the  process  of  the  rob- 
bery, and  It  Is  a  tragic  thing  when  that  Is 
the  only  thing  you  can  look  forward  to  If  you 
go  back  In  business.  Is  that  element  agalii. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  want  to  thank  you, 

STATEMENT   OF    MR.    P 

Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  P.  what  do  you  consider 
to  be  the  single  most  pressing  problem  con- 
fronting you  as  a  business  man  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia? 

Mr.  P.  The  most  Important  problem  we 
have  right  now  Is  the  problem  of  controlling 
the  youths  who  harass  our  business  and 
whole  community. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  long  have  you  been  In 
business  In  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  P.  About  12  years. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  been  at  the  same 
location  throughout? 

Mr.  P  No.  sir.  I  have  been  three  years  in 
the  same  location. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  Is  your  age? 

Mr.  P.  39. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  many  employees  do  you 
have? 

Mr.  P.  13. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  many  of  the  13  are 
Negro  and  how  many  are  white? 

Mr.  P.  Twelve  Negroes  and  two  white,  in- 
cluding myself.  White,  of  course. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty 
la  hiring  and  keeping  yoiu:  responsible  help? 

Mr.  P.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  have  a  fast  turnover 
In  your  employment? 


Mr.  P.  Np,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Is  there  any  differences  in 
the  selling  price  of  your  merchandise  as  be- 
tween   white    and   colored    customers? 

Mr.  P.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  has  been  the  history 
of  crimes  and  violence  against  your  person, 
against  your  employees,  and/ or  your  place 
of  business? 

Mr.  P.  Well,  the  constant  harassment  to 
the  white  customers  is  the  most  Important, 
then  the  constant  harassment  to  the  em- 
ployees, the  Negroes  or  whites.  They  want 
everything  free. 

Senator  Btrd.  Who  wants  everything  free? 

Mr.  P.  These  young  people  who  run  around 
the  streets. 

Senator  Btrd.  Are  they  white  or  Negroes? 

Mr.  P.  Negroes. 

Senator  Btrd.  And  when  you  speak  of 
harassment,  did  you  say  your  customers  are 
being  harassed? 

Mr.  P.  Yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  Are  they  Negro  or  white? 

Mr.  P.  White  and  Negro  together. 

Senator  Btrd.  And  you  spoke  of  your  em- 
ployees being  harassed. 

Mr.  P.  Yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  Are  your  colored  employees 
harassed? 

Mr.  P.  Yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  By  the  Negro  hoodlums?   • 

Mr.  P.  Yes. 

Senator  Bthd.  Have  you  ever  been  robbed? 

Mr.  P.  Once. 

Senator  Btrd.  You,  personally,  were 
robbed? 

Mr.  P.  My  father. 

Senator  Btrd.  Has  your  store  been  held 
up? 

Mr.  P.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Was  your  father  In  the 
store? 

Mr.  P.  Yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  When  he  was  robbed? 

Mr.  P.  Yes.  A  year  ago.  the  same  time, 
about  a  year  ago. 

Senator  Btrd.  Was  he  injured  In  the  rob- 
bery? 

Mr.  P.  No,  sir.  Nobody  was  Injured.  They 
Just  got  the  money  and  they  ran. 

Senator  Btrd.  There  have  been  no  other 
holdups  of  your  place. 

Mr.  P.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Has  your  place  been  bur- 
glarized? 

Mr.  P.  We  usually  have  a  man  Inside  who 
stays  all  night  watching  the  place  until  re- 
cently that  we  were  almost  wiped  out. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  happened  to  your 
place  of  business  during  the  riot? 

Mr.  P.  Well,  everything  was  destroyed  in- 
side, all  the  equipment,  all  the  food  was 
stolen.  They  put  a  fire  in  It  but  the  fire  was 
extinguished  quickly.  It  Just  went  up  one 
side  of  the  building  only. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  is  your  estimate  of 
the  damage  done  to  your  equipment  during 
the  riot? 

Mr.  P.  810.000. 

.Senator  Btrd.  What  Is  your  estimate  of 
the  loss  of  your  Inventory  during  the  riot? 

Mr.  P.  About  S6.000  to  $7,000. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  reopened? 

Mr.  P.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Why  have  you  not  re- 
opened? 

Mr.  P.  Well,  constantly  we  have  been 
threatened.  I  have  been  over  there  In  the 
area  to  clean  up  the  store  and  these  young 
people,  they  go  around  and  they  threaten  if 
you  open  we  will  burn  It.  So  actually  they 
make  these  statements  over  and  over  and  our 
approach — a  lot  of  people  in  the  community 
who  have  positions,  and  I  Just  tried  to  talk 
to  them  to  see  If  any  way  we  can  reopen, 
tried  to  serve  the  community  again,  because 
actually  we  not  only  are  the  victims  of  this 
situation,  but  the  whole  community  is  the 
victim,  the  victim  as  well. 


Senator  Bvrd.  So  It  Is  correct  that  you 
have  not  Ijeen  prevented  from  reopening  be- 
cause of  lack  of  money? 

Mr.  P.  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  But  we  can  prob- 
ably borrow  some  money  from  the  Small 
Business  or  from  the   bank  or  somewhere. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  tried? 

Mr.  P.  Not  yet. 

Senator  Btrd.  Why? 

Mr.  P.  Because  I  have  got  to  have  some 
assurances  before  I  do  that,  to  see  that — 
how  can  we  go  borrow  money  without  know- 
ing we  are  going  to  open  up?  We  are  waiting 
for  some  answers  from  the  Government  to — 
these  youngsters,  they  don't  go  to  school, 
from  age  8  to  16  or  17.  No  police  can  touch 
them  or  nobody  can  talk  to  them.  They  do 
run  in  whole  bunches.  I  think  they  are  the 
ones  that— unless  we  see  that  something 
happens  to  these  youngsters,  there  Is  no  way 
anybody  can  open  up,  either  business  small 
or  large. 

Senator  Btrd.  When  you  say  you  are  wait- 
ing for  some  answers  from  the  Government, 
what  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  P.  Some  actions  to  be  taken.  These 
youths  over  here,  they  have  to  be  placed 
somewhere.  I  am  very  sure  of  It.  They  won't 
leave.  They  are  loose.  I  don't  think  anybody, 
not  in  the  District  only,  but  any  business, 
if  we  leave  them  loose,  these  conditions  get 
worse  Instead  of  better.  A  long  time  ago  I 
put  an  article  In  the  newspaper,  about  a  year 
ago,  and  we  explained  then  that  we  thought 
that  the  small  stores  In  the  suburban  areas 
or  In  the  neighborhoods,  they  were  the  guar- 
antee of  the  big  stores  downtown  Now  it 
seems  to  me  the  small  stores  in  the  areas 
out  in  the  communities  right  now,  they  are 
almost  closed  and  destroyed. 

Senator   Btrd.   Almost   what? 

Mr.^  P.  They  are  destroyed.  90  percent  of 
them 'are  destroyed.  The  problem  now  comes 
downtown.  Now,  the  President 

Senator  Btrd.  Finish  that  statement.  What 
were  you  going  to  say,  the  President? 

Mr.  P.  The  President,  who  Is  In  charge, 
should  see  better  that  It  is  coming  closer  to 
ills  house  right  now  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
Is  exactly  what  happened. 

Sen.Uor   Btrd.   The   President  of   what? 

Mr.  P.  Of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Btrd.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Senator  Btrd.  How  much  of  your  loss  do 
yoii  think  you  will  be  able  to  recover  through 
your  insurance? 

Mr.  P.  That  I  don't  know  yet.  sir.  We  Just 
tried  to  arrange  with  the  Insurance  people. 
I  don't  know  how  much  they  will  compen- 
sate me  yet.  That  Is  an  open  question.  I  don't 
know  how  much  we  will  get. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  much  of  your  property 
did  you  have  insured? 

Mr.  P.  Well.  I  had  enough  Insurance. 

Senator  Btrd.  To  cover  how  much? 

Mr.  P.  $20,000. 

Senator  Btrd.  So  do  you  feel  that  you  will 
be  able  to  recover  the  full  $20,000? 

Mr.  P.  No.  I  don't  feel  I  will  recover  that. 
Even  If  I  recover  half,  that  puts  me  back 
to  open,  if  I  can  open.  Even  with  half  the 
amount  of  money,  still  I  can  repair  and  open 
the  place. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  think  you  will  receive 
half? 

Mr.  P.  Even  if  we  receive  half.  I  don't  know 
how  much  we  will  receive.  But  even  If  we 
receive  half  of  it,  I  will  still  be  able  to  open, 
but  the  trouble  Is  that  the  assurance — what 
assurance  do  we  have  that  this  same  thing 
won't  happen  the  same  way  It  happened,  be- 
cause all  these  youngsters,  they  are  loose. 
They  don't  go  to  school.  And  I  hope  there 
ij  some  law  to  make  them  go  to  school  or 
take   them  away  somewhere. 

Senator  Btrd.  Are  any  of  them  beyond  the 
school  age? 

Mr.  P.  Oh.  yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  Any  of  them  over  17  or  18? 
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Mr.  P.  Yes.  We  have  a  lot  of  them.  The 
police  have  a  very  bad  record  of  them  be- 
cause they  are  In  and  out,  and  It  seems  to  me 
that  somebody  Is  behind  who  pays  the  bills 
when  you  go  In  and  out  of  Jail. 

Senator  Brao.  Are  some  of  these  adulta? 

Mr  P.  Yes. 

Senator  Btiio.  Have  your  Insurance  rates 
gone  up  In  the  last  year  or  ao7 

Mr.  P.  Well.  5  percent,  but  actually  that 
wasn't  the  reason  Now,  we  don't  know  If 
we  have  any  Insurance  or  not  because  they 
notified  us  they  don't  know  themselves.  They 
didn't  tell  us  that  we  have  Insurance  or 
wouldn't  have  Insurance. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  mean  from  here  on  If 
you  go  back  In  business  you  don't  know 
whether  or  not  they  will 

Mr.  P.  We  don't  know. 

Senator  Btu>.  Whether  they  will  cancel  the 
policy? 

Mr.  P.  We  don't  know. 

Senator  Btko.  Do  you  own  the  building? 

Mr.  P.  Yes. 

Senator  Btro.  Was  the  building  damaged? 

Mr    P.  Slightly. 

Senator   Btrd.   Was  It  burned  out? 

Mr.  P.  No.  One  side  of  It.  It  can  easily  be 
repaired  because  It  Is  ctnder  block  and  all. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  Is  your  estimate  as  to 
the  damage  to  the  building  Itself? 

Mr.  P.  S  think  It  Is  $3,000. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  was  the  fair  market 
value.  In  your  judgment,  of  the  building  and 
of  the  fixtures  and  the  good  will  three 
months  ago,  of  your  business? 

Mr  P.  The  business  without  the  building 
was  $70,000  In  my  estimation. 

Senator  Btro.  The  business  without  the 
building. 

Mr.  P.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Btro.  How  could  It  have  been 
worth  $70,000  when  your  inventory  was — 
what  did  you  say? 

Mr.  P.  $7,000 

Senator  Btrd.  And  your  equipment  was 
worth  what? 

Mr  P  $35,000 

Senator  Btro.  I  see.  A  moment  ago  you 
spoke  of  the  damage  to  your  equipment  as 
being  less  than  that  figure. 

Mr  P.  That  Is  right 

Senator  Btrd.  Well,  now,  what  would  be 
the  fair  market  value  today  if  the  equip- 
ment were  fully  repaired  and  the  building 
were  fully  repaired?  What  would  be  the  fair 
market  value  today?  Has  it  suffered  any? 

Mr.  P  Yes 

Senator  Btro.  Would  you  be  able  to  sell  it 
for  $60,000  today? 

Mr  P  No.  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Why  not? 

Mr.  P  Not  even  50  jjercent  because  nobody 
buys.  Everybody  is  scared  to  go  and  buy. 
I  offered  It  to  them  at  50  percent.  I  was 

Senator  Btrd  You  offered  to  sell  It  for 
half? 

Mr.  P.  Yes  And  nobody  wants  it. 

Senator  Btrd  To  whom  did  you  offer  it? 

Mr.  P  They  approached  me.  They  wanted 
to  Incorporate  the  business  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

Senator  Byro.  Were  these  Negroes? 

Mr  P  Yes.  And  I  naturally  agreed.  I  said, 
Of  course,  I  agree  for  the  method,  first,  how 
they  propose  to  incorporate  the  store.  They 
didn't  make  it  plain  how 

Senator  Btro.  Now.  when  you  refer  to  this 
group,  is  this  a  reputable  group? 
Mr.  P  I  suppose  so.  yes. 

Senator  Btro.  This  is  not  a  group  of  hood- 
lums? 

Mr  P.  No.  sir 

Senator  Byro  Not  a  group  of  the  black 
militants,  black  power  group  or  anything  of 
that  nature? 

Mr.  P.  This  is  the — they  all  work  together. 
You  can  tell  the  difference  now,  because 
two  months  ago  I  thought  they  were  the  best 
people  that  can  talk  and  get  together  and 


now  somehow  we  fall  apart.  It  is  a  friction 
between  them  themselves  and  Just — we  lost 
the  communications  somewhere  between 
them.  I  used  to  be  a  very  good — on  very 
good  friendly  terms  but  now  there  Is  no 
communication  as  close  as  we  had.  No  sin- 
cere answers. 

Senator  Btro.  Were  you  In  your  business 
when  It  was  looted? 

Mr  P.  No,  sir.  I  called  them  at  the  Precinct 
and  asked  them  what  kind  of  assurances  we 
had.  I  was  the  last  one  to  leave  the  area,  5 
o'clock. 

Senator  Btro.  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon? 

Mr   P,  Yes 

Senator  Btrd.  On  Thursday? 

Mr.  P.  Of  Friday.  They  told  me  they  could 
give  no  assurances  of  any  probable 

Senator  Btrd.  Who  was  this? 

Mr.  P.  The  Police  Station. 

Senator  Btrd.  Why  did  they  say  they 
couldn't  give  you  any  assurances? 

Mr  P.  Because  they  said  they  don't  have 
enough  men  and  they  have  too  many  trou- 
bles. As  I  talked  to  the  officials,  they  told  me 
that  it  was  not  that  they  don't  have  enough 
men.  They  don't  have  enough  authority  to 
clean  up  these  problems 

Senator  Btrd.  The  Inspector  told  you  that? 

Mr.  P.  Yes 

Senator  Btro.  That  they  did  not  have  the 
authority  to? 

Mr.  P.  That  Is  r>ght.  He  said  technically 
they  don't  have  the  authority,  not  even  to 
tell  them  to  move  out  of  the  street  corner 
or  to  arrest  them  If  they  do  anything.  Evi- 
dently they  had  their  hands  tied  up. 

Senator  Btro.  Have  you  had  any  offers  to 
leave  your  store  alone  if  you  would  pay  off? 

Mr.  P.  No.  sir 

Senator  Btro.  Have  you  been  threatened 
since  the  riot? 

Mr.  P  Yes.  They  told  us  if  we  would  fix  It 
up.  they  would  burn  It  up  again.  This  Is  what 
actually  50  people  In  a  meeting,  when  they 
made  that  threat,  the  same  bunch  of  boys, 
hoodlums,  I  will  call  them,  because  they  are 
not  Juveniles.  They  are  over  20. 

Senator  Btrd.  Where  were  they  when  they 
made  this  threat? 

Mr.  P.  We  had  a  meeting. 

Senator  Btrd.  Were  the  hoodlums  there? 

Mr.  P.  Yee 

Senator  Btro.  At  the  meeting? 

Mr   P.  Yes. 

Senator  Btro.  And  they  told  your  group 
that? 

Mr.  P  Yes.  They  say  fix  up  these  stores, 
and  we  will  bum  them  out. 

Senator  Btro.  They  said  what? 

Mr.  P  If  we  fix  them  up  they  will  burn 
them  up  again. 

Senator  Btro.  Can  you  Identify  the  persons 
who  are  connected  with  the  group  which 
wished  to  purchase  your  property? 

Mr.  P.  I  don't  know  the  last  names,  but  I 
know  the  first  names. 

Senator  Btro.  Has  this  same  group  ap- 
proached other  merchants? 

Mr.  P.  I  don't  know. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  is  the  status  of  your 
contacts  with  this  group,  at  this  point? 

Mr.  P.  They  said  they  are  working  on  it. 
They  will  let  me  know  at  a  later-on  date 
what  we  can  do. 

Senator  Btrd.  Has  the  group  Indicated  to 
you  that  it  has  any  money  with  which  to 
make  purchases  of  property? 

Mr.  P.  No,  but  somehow  I  have  the  feeling 
that  there  is  money  available  behind  them. 

Senator  Btrd.  Are  these  people  whom  jrou 
recognize  as  some  of  your  former  customers? 

Mr  P.  Yes. 

Senator  Btro.  What  kind  of  citizens  are 
they?  Are  they 

Mr.  P.  Right  now  they  are  Government 
employees,  actually,  because  they  are  work- 
ing in  the  District  Goverrunent. 

Senator  Btro.  These  citizens  who  formed 
this  group  are  District  Government 
employees? 


Mr.  P.  Well,  I  don't  know  if  they  formed 
a  group  but  this  is  the  ones  who  approached 
me.   They  are  District  employees,  yes. 

Senator  Byro.  These  were  the  people  who 
were  talking  about  going  in  business  for 
themselves  and  buying  you  out? 

Mr.  P.  This  is  the  people  that  want  to 
Incorporate  the  business  for  the  community. 

Senator  Btrd.  And  buy  you  out? 

Mr.  P.  Right. 

Senator  Btro.  And  these  are  employees  of 
the  District  Government? 

Mr.  P.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btro.  Do  you  feel  that  they  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  looting  of  your 
business? 

Mr.  P.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  don't  think  they  did. 

Mr.  P.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  know  they  didn't? 
What  makes  you  think  they  didn't? 

Mr.  P.  Well,  I  hardly  think  i>ecause  they 
seemed  very  nice  people,  you  know,  so  I 
hardly  think  they,  themselves,  they  would 
Involve  themselves  because  they  have  good 
positions  in  the  District  Government,  and  I 
don't  think  they  would  risk  the  reputation. 

Senator  Btro.  Did  they  offer  you  a  certain 
amount  of  money  for  your  business? 

Mr.  P.  No.  No  answer  to  that  yet.  No 
answer  to  that  yet. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  did  they  approach  you? 

Mr.  P  Well,  they  asked  me  if  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  make  people  feel 
that  they  have  their  own  store.  I  told  them 
this  Just  has  to  be  explained  how.  Can  I  give 
somelXKly  work  or  sell — they  stumble  and 
they  can't  answer.  I  make  my  offer  plain. 
I  say  I  will  sell  the  assets  50  percent  off. 

Senator  Btro.  In  other  words,  you  offered 
to  sell  your  property  for  half  what  you 
thought  it  was  originally  worth? 

Mr.  P.  Yes,  because  we  feel  that  our  time 
is  getting  short.  The  harassment  is  getting 
so  bad  that  I  don't  think  any — they  don't 
like  us.  And  there  are  few  of  us. 

Senator  Btrd  What? 

Mr.  P.  Ju?t  few  of  us  in  business  over 
there  and  we  won't  be  able  to  stay.  The  pres- 
sure and  harassment.  It  is  Impossible  for  us 
to  continue  staying  there  when — under  these 
circumstances,  under  these  conditions  If  the 
conditions  change,  certainly  they  won't  settle 
for  anything  because  we  have  no  reason  it 
sell  it 

Senator  Btrd.  Are  you  married? 

Mr  P  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  fear  for  yourself  as  a 
person  ? 

Mr  P  Most  of  the  time,  yes.  They  are 
irresponsible. 

Senator  Btrd.  They  are  what? 

Mr.  P.  They  are  irresponsible  and  there  Is 
too  much  hate.  Right  now  already  too  many 
militants.  These  youngsters  have  too  much 
hate. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  they  hate  you? 

Mr.  P.  Not  personally  me  but  they  hate  my 
race  and  it  makes  ISe  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  is  your  race? 

Mr.  P  I  am  white. 

Senator  Btro.  Well,  I  appreciate  your  time 
and  your  statement.  I  can  appreciate  the 
problems  I  think  confront  you. 

Mr.  P.  I  don't  know  what  we  are  going 
to  do.  This  is  a  problem  It  seems  to  me  the 
whole  city  has,  the  whole  nation  or  the  whole 
world.  But  nevertheless  the  laws  in  the  Dis- 
trict are  so  lenient  and  there  must  be  some 
enforcement  somewhere  because  actually  It 
isn't  only  destruction  to  our  property  but 
there  will  be  destruction  to  otir  lives,  too, 
Just  as  well. 

Senator  Btro.  Well,  I  would  like  to  see 
that  proper  enforcement,  too. 
Mr.  P.  Thank  you  very  much. 

STATEMENT   OP    MR.    Q. 

Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  Q.,  what  do  you  consider 
to  be  the  single  most  pressing  problem  con- 
fronting you  as  a  business  man  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia? 
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Mr.  Q.  The  fear  that  my  store  will  be  de- 
molished. 

Senator  Btro.  Do  you  have  any  fear  for 
your  person? 

Mr  Q.  I  suppose  everybody  does  but  when 
you  get  mad  and  something  like  that  hap- 
pens, you  don't  think  of  your  person. 

Senator  Byrd.  In  your  present  business — 
how  long  have  you  been  in  business? 
Mr.  Q.  Seventeen  years. 
Senator  Byro.  Were  you  in  business  prior 
to  that? 

Mr.  Q.  Yes,  I  was. 

Senator  Byro.  Have  you  been  at  the  same 
location  during  the  past  17  years? 
Mr.  Q.  Yes, 

Senator  Byro.  What  is  your  age? 
Mr  Q.  46. 

Senator  Byrd.  How  many  employees  do  you 
have? 

Mr.  Q.  Two. 

Senator  Byrd.  Are  they  Negroes  or  whites? 
Mr,  Q.  Negroes, 

Senator  Byrd.  Have  they  been  with  you 
quite  some  time? 

Mr.  Q.  About  two  years. 
Senator  Byro.  Have  you  encountered  any 
unusual    problems    In    keeping    responsible 
help? 

Mr.  Q.  Yes,  very  definitely. 
Senator  Byrd.  What  are  those  problems? 
Mr,  Q.  The  problem  is  mostly  theft.  Irre- 
sponsibility,  and   I   would  say   Just    lack   of 
interest. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  may  have  misunder- 
stood my  question.  Have  you  encountered 
any  unusual  problems  In  hiring  and  keeping 
your  responsible  help? 

Mr.  Q.  No,  no  problems  at  all  keeping  the 
help. 

Senator  Btrd.  Is  it  hard  to  keep  help:  have 
you  had  much  of  a  turnover? 

Mr.  Q.  I  have  had  quite  a  bit  of  turnover, 
that  It  was  me  that  made  the  turnover.  In 
other  words,  if  I  didn't  like  a  person  I  would 
fire  him  right  on  the  spot. 

Senator   Byro.    Yes,   you   must   have   had 
some  good  reasons  for  that. 
Mr.  Q.  I  sure  did. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  were  the  reasons? 
Absenteeism?  Alcoholism?  Insubordination  or 
what? 

Mr.  Q.  I  would  say  Insubordination,  I  would 
say  theft  were  the  two  major  things  In  my 
store. 

Senator  Byrd.  Your  employees  would  steal 
from  you? 

Mr.  Q.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Byrd.  Is  there  any  difference  In  the 
selling  price  of  your  merchandise  as  between 
white  and  colored  customers? 
Mr.  Q.  No.  .sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  percent  of  your  clien- 
tele is  colored? 

Mr.  Q.  We  have  such  a  heterogeneous  group 
there.  I  would  say  it  is  about  50  percent 
colored,  50  percent  white. 

Senator  Byrd.  Have  you  ever  experienced 
a  holdup? 
Mr.  Q.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  been  robbed? 
Mr.  Q.  Just  by  minor  things  from  em- 
ployees but  never  been  broken  into — wait 
a  minute.  Excuse  me.  I  was  broken  into  one 
time  through  my  window.  They  broke  my 
window  a  dozen  times  and  robbed  things 
out  of  the  window  but  never  the  store. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  ever  been  held  up 
at  the  point  of  a  gun? 
Mr.  Q.  No,  sir,  I  have  not. 
Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  been  Injured  in 
any  altercations  in  your  place  of  business? 
Mr.  Q.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  your  employees  been 
injured  in  altercations  in  your  place  of  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Q.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  Was  your  business  burned 
during  the  riot? 

Mr.  Q.  No,  sir,  it  was  not. 
Senator  Byrd.  Was  it  looted? 


Mr.  Q.  It  was  not. 

Senator  Byrd.  Were  your  windows  broken 
during  the  riot? 
Mr  Q.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Byro.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  this 
good  fortune? 

Mr.  Q.  Honestly,  I  can't  say  for  sure.  One 
thing  is  that  an  apartment  above  and  I  own 
my  own  property,  and  I  have  an  apartment 
upstairs  and  the  tenants  are  colored,  all  of 
them  are  colored. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  many  tenants  do  you 
have? 

Mr.  Q.  Well.  Just  one  apartment,  but  In 
this  apartment  there  are  three  old  folks.  Is 
what  it  is. 

Senator  Byrd.  And  they  are  all  colored? 

Mr.  Q.  They  are  all  colored.  And  I  could  say 
one  thing,  that  the  police  were  supposed  to 
be  around  there  and  gave  a  lot  of  help.  Where 
they  couldn't  do  anything  on  14th  Street. 
They  immediately  came  over  to  my  area. 

Senator  Byrd.  And  they  gave  your  area 
some  protection,  did  they? 

Mr.  Q.  I  personally  think  so.  I  think  that 
is  the  reason  why  a  lot  of  the  area  wasn't 
burned.  There  were  no  fires  In  our  area. 

Senator  Byrd.  Were  you  closed  during  the 
riot? 

Mr.  Q.  Yes,  sir,  I  sure  was. 

Senator  Byrd.  For  how  many  days? 

Mr.  Q.  Well,  I  didn't  close  for  a  whole  day. 
I  Just  observed  the  curfews  and  opened  up 
the  store  regularly. 

Senator  Byrd.  Were  you  open  on  Sunday? 

Mr.  Q.  I  was  open  on  Sunday.  I  was  open 
on  Saturday.  I  was  open  on  Friday,  going 
backwards,  and  I  was  open  on  Thursday.  No, 
it  was  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  during 
those  riots  I  was  open. 

Senator  Byrd.  Were  you  open  during  the 
funeral  of  Dr.  King? 

Mr.  Q,  No,  I  was  not. 

Senator  Byrd.  Did  you  close  of  your  own 
volition? 

Mr.  Q.  Yes. 

Senator  Byrd.  Were  you  threatened? 

Mr.  Q.  No,  I  was  not  threatened. 

Senator  Byrd.  Were  you  afraid  to  open? 

Mr.  Q.  Yes. 

Senator  Byrd.  But  you  had  not  been 
threatened? 

Mr.  Q.  No,  I  hadn't. 

Senator  Btro.  Had  you  been  asked  to  close? 

Mr.  Q.  Yes,  I  was,  but  not  by  colored.  It 
was  more  or  less  from  the  other  business 
men  because  they  were  closing  and  they 
asked  me  very  nicely  to  close  so  it  wouldn't 
cause — wouldn't  rock  the  boat,  so  to  speak. 

Senator  Byrd.  Have  you  found  it  difficult 
to  secure  Insurance  on  your  buildings? 

Mr.  Q.  I  have  had  Insurance  for  many  years 
with  a  regular  agent.  I  called  him  regularly 
every  day  to  make  sure  I  was  covered  and  all 
he  kept  on  saying  I  am  covered,  don't  worry 
about  it.  You  are  covered.  You  are  covered. 
And  I  have  a  packaged  Insurance  plan  where 
it  takes  care  of  the  windows  and  the  thefts 
and  holdups  and  everything  else. 

Senator  Byrd.  Are  the  rates  going  up? 

Mr.  Q.  Prom  what  I  understand,  yes. 

Senator  Byrd.  Have  they  gone  up  in  the 
last  year  or  two  years? 

Mr.  Q.  Nbt  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  no, 
sir. 

Senator  Byro.  Do  you  think  they  will  go  up 
now,  now  that  the  riot  has  occurred? 

Mr.  Q,  Without  a  question. 

Senator  Byrd.  Will  they  go  up  because  of 
the  riot? 

Mr.  Q.  Yes,  sir.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
mean,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  have  had  no  difficulty 
getting  Insurance  to  date? 
Mr.  Q.  No  difficulty,  no,  sir. 
Senator  Byrd.  You  haven't  had  to  purchase 
your  Insurance  from  a  company  that  charges 
twice  the  normal  rate  or  anything  of  that 
kind? 

Mr.  Q.  No.  I  have  bad  one  agent  for  many 
years. 


Senator  Btrd.  What  do  you  consider  to  be 
the  fair  market  value  of  your  business,  In- 
cluding stock,  fixttires,  good  will  and  real 
estate.  If  owned  by  you,  on  today's  market 
as  compared  with  three  months  ago? 

Mr.  Q.  I  really  can't — I  would  have  to  guess 
but  business  in  Washington  has  got  a  taboo. 
Senator  Byrd.  What? 

Mr.  Q.  Taboo.  People  don't  even  want  to 
talk  about  Washington  when  it  comes  to 
property. 

Senator  Btrd.  Why  is  that?  ' 

Mr.  Q.  Because  of  these  riots.  I  mean,  after 
all,  you  don't  know  from  one  day  to  the  next 
what  is  going  to  happen,  and  this  has  been 
borne  out  by  little  Incidents  all  over  the  area. 
Senator  Btrd.  What  would  you  say  the  fair 
market  value  would  have  jjeen  three  months 
ago?  What  would  you  have  priced  your  busi- 
ness at  three  months  ago? 

Mr.  Q.  With  the  property  and  all,  about 
$76,000  to  $100,000. 

Senator  Byrd.  Would  that  have  been  the 
fair  market  value? 

Mr.  Q.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  that  would  be 
completely  stocked. 

Senator   Byrd.   And   goodwill? 
Mr.  Q.  Goodwill,  yes.  Goodwill. 
Senator  Byrd.  And  the  building? 
Mr.  Q.  And  the  building. 
Senator  Byrd.   What  would   you  feel   that 
you  could  get  for  that  property  today? 

Mr.  Q.  Well,  the  property,  I  would  assume 
there  hasn't  been  too  much  of  a  decrease  In 
because  it  Is  standing  and  it  Is  there,  but 
as  far  as  selling  the  store,  there  is  no  chance 
at  all.  I  dont  think  anybody  would  want  It 
except  some  inexperienced  colored  would 
want  it. 

Senator  Byrd.  How  do  you  know  they  would 
want  it?  Have  you  had  any  offers? 

Mr.  Q.  No  offers.  No  direct  offers.  Just  Im- 
plications. 

Senator  Btrd.  Such  as? 
Mr.  Q.  Well,  I  sure  would  like  to  buy  your 
business  there,  that  kind  of  stuff.  And  it 
comes  from  colored  men  that  have  money 
and  they  look  it  over  like  this,  and  three 
months  ago  I  wouldn't  think  of  it.  Now  I 
don't  know. 

Senator  Byrd.  Have  they  made  you  an 
offer? 

Mr.  Q.  No. 

Senator  Byrd.  Have  you  indicated  an  In- 
terest? 

Mr.  Q.  No.  I  haven't  Indicated  Interest.  I 
can't  see  running  like  a  bunch  of  scared 
chickens. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  do  you  think  aixjut 
some  of  the  owners  of  the  burned-out  places 
out  there  today?  Do  you  think  they  might- 
do  you  think  they  would  have  run  like  a 
scared  chicken  if  they  had  seen  what  was 
coming? 

Mr.  Q.  Well,  I  don't  know.  This  Is  some- 
thing awfully  hard  to  say. 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  let  me  ask  it  this  way: 
How  do  you  feel  about  business  in  the  future 
In  your  present  location? 

Mr.  Q.  Well,  I  have  my  own  views  on  this. 
I  wotUd  say  that  eventually,  like  with  your- 
self, you  have  an  interest,  and  so  eventually 
Washington  being  more  or  less  of  a — just  a 
District,  it  isn't  a  state,  it  Isn't  a  voting 
place,  but  eventually  everybody  will  have  to 
in  Washington  Itself  and  develop  Washing- 
ton the  way  they  should  have  done  years  ago, 
as  an  ideal  city,  and  I  think  that  this  is 
going  to  be  the  restilt  of  these  riots,  maybe 
not  this  year  or  next  year  but  in  years  to 
come. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  think  Washington 
Is  ever  going  to  be  an  Ideal  city? 

Mr.  Q.  It  is  going  to  have  to  l>e  or  some- 
thing is  going  to  have — something  is  going 
to  have  to  give. 

Senator  Byrd.  Are  you  being  realistic? 
How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  city? 

Mr.  Q.  I  don't  know  if  I  am  being  realistic 
or  not.  I  have  Uved  in  It  since  1938. 
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Senator    Btro.  Have    you     seen    changes 
occur  In  this  city? 
Mr  Q.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Btrd  For  the  better  or  for  the 
worse? 

Mr.  Q.  All  for  the  worse,  always. 
Senator  Btrd.  What  Is  the  trend  likely  to 
be?  Do  you  see  any  change  In  that  trend? 
Mr.  Q.  No.  I  can't  see  a  good  feature  of  It 
now.  I  can't  see  anything  good  for  the  Dis- 
trict right  now. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  do  you  as  a  business 
man  In  this  city  have  to  say  with  reference 
to  the  forthcoming  so-called  Poor  People's 
Campaign? 

Mr.  Q.  Well 

Senator  Btro.  How  do  you  view  that? 
You  are  still  In  biulnesa. 

Mr.  Q.  I  am  still  in  business  and  I  view 
it  as  almost  an  insult  to  the  Qovernment, 
as  sort  of  saying.  Well,  If  you  don't  mind 
me  putting  it  this  way,  sort  of  thumbing 
their  noses  at  the  Government  and  saying, 
All  right,  we  are  taking  on  all  comers,  come 
on,  let's  fight.  And  this  Is  not — in  my  opin- 
ion, this  is  not  the  way  to  run  a  country. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  do  things. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  feel  that — did  you 
feel   apprehensive   in   connection   with   this 
forthcoming  march? 
^fi•.  Q.  Yes,  very  definitely. 
Senator  Btro.  Apprehensive  with  reference 
to  what?  Your  business  or  yourself  or  what? 
Mr.  Q.  Apprehensive  on  this  point — maybe 
I  am  stepping  on  somebody's  feet. 

Senator  Btro,  Don't  worry  about  stepping 
on  feet.  Your  name  Isn't  on  this  and  you  can 
say  whatever  you  want. 

Mr.  Q.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think 
the  Qovernment  officials  from  the  top  all  the 
way  down  are  weak,  that  they  are  afraid  to 
make  a  decision.  They  cannot  stand  on  their 
own  two  feet.  They  are  always  afraid,  and 
especially  because  most  of  them  are  colored. 
Senator  Byrd.  Most  of  who  are  colored? 
Mr.  Q.  In  the  District. 

Senator  Btro.  Talking  about  the  officials? 
Mr.    g.    The    offlclaU.    like    Washington.    I 
don't  know  if  I  am  supptosed  to  say  that. 

Senator  Btro.  Say  whatever  you  want  but 
don't  Identify  yourself. 

Mr.  Q.  I  feel  that  the  Mayor  of  Washington, 
and  so  forth,  is  Just  weak.  He  can't  come  out 
and  say  we  ar«  to  do  this  and  we  are  to  do 
that.  It  is  always  this  hemming  and  hawing 
around,  never  iiitting  the  nail  on  the  head. 
That  was  brought  out  by  these  riots.  There 
shouldn't  have  been  a  riot,  to  start  off  with. 
If  he  was  any  kind  of  a  man.  he  would  have 
gotten  out  In  the  street  and  stopped  it.  like 
the  man  In  Cleveland. 

Senator  Btrd.  They  didn't  stop  it  in  Watts. 
They  didn't  stop  it  in  Newark.  They  didn't 
stop  it  in  Detroit. 

Mr.  Q.  But  they  stopped  it  In  Cleveland 
and  in  Cleveland — Cleveland  was  a  hot  spot 
because  of  the  fact  those  people  were  pushed 
around  from  one  place  to  another. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  would  you  recommend 
If  you  could — If  you  had  the  authority  to 
recommend  a  solution  for  the  problems  of 
the  business  man  in  this  city,  what  would 
It  be? 

Mr.  Q.  Well,  sir,  I  will  tell  you.  Step  1,  one 
of  the  fundamental  reasons  why  Washington 
Is  deteriorating  is  because  of  the  factors  that 
your  building  code  laws  are  choking  the  city 
and  preventing  any  decent  construction  And 
therefore,  the  people  are  living  as  they  are 
living,  in  these  old  broken-down  houses,  and 
I  would  say  that  a  lot  of  them  are  losing 
their  own  respect  because  of  the  fact  that  a 
lot  of  them  may  be — I  truly  believe  that  if 
there  was  a  new  set  of  codes  with  good 
strong  leadership  we  would  have  a  wonderful 
city.  And  the  private  enterprise  would  take 
over  the  property  and  would  build,  believe 
me  they  would,  because  I  have  spoken  to 
many,  many  builders,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
things  that  they  want.  They  want  to  be  able 
to  build  high-rises. 


Senator  Btro.  How  would  that  stop  the 
riots? 

Mr.  Q.  In  one  respect  these  people  are  being 
pushed  from  one  area  to  the  other,  at  least 
the  way  It  appears  to  me.  Like  In  Southwest 
they  tore  down  the  whole  of  Southwest  and 
they  were  pushed  up  into  14th  Street,  into 
these  old  broken-down  houses. 

Senator  Btrd.  Who  had  lived  in  the  broken- 
down  houses? 

Mr.  Q.  Well,  those  houses  are  not — a  lot  of 
places  were  good  at  one .  time  and  some  of 
them  were  not  so  good  at  one  time.  I  know, 
of  course,  they  cause  their  own  problems  by 
breaking  them  down  and  this  Is  another 
problem,  but  I  do  believe  that  a  good  sys- 
tem— It  is  an  amazing  thing.  When  some- 
thing is  going  on,  a  building,  they  always 
have  these  inspectors  saying.  You  have  got 
to  do  this  and  that  because  you  have  got  to 
worry  about  this  and  worry  about  that. 

Senator  Btro  All  right.  Aside  from  the 
building  codes,  what  would  you  recommend? 

Mr.  Q.  Well,  good  strong  leadership,  espe- 
cially from  the  Mayor:  especially  from  the 
President.  The  President  just  didn't  act  right. 

Senator  Btrd  In  what  way? 

Mr  Q.  This  indecision,  this  absolute  inde- 
cision. I  am  afraid  to  do  this  because  I  have 
got  to  do  that.  I  am  afraid  to  do  that  because 
I  have  got  to  do  this.  It  makes  such  a  poor 
view  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  are  laughed 
at  and  our  prestige  is  lost.  I  have  spoken  to 
many,  many  foreigners. 

Senator  Btro.  When  you  speak  of  Indeci- 
sion, Indecision  with  regard  to  what? 

Mr.  Q.  Local  affairs.  To  our  own  local  affairs. 
He  made  the  decision  that  we  were  going  to 
have  home  rule. 

Senator  Btrd   Well — 

Mr.  Q.  Close  to  home  rule.  But  what  I 
am  speaking  about,  he  says  we  are  going  to 
put  In  a  Mayor.  So  right  away  we  have  a 
new  Mayor  Well,  this  Is  good,  but  then  again 
what  did  the  Mayor  do?  Nothing.  He  Just 
went  around  and  shook  hands 

Senator  Btrd.  Well,  the  President  can't  be 
blamed  for  lack  of  home  rule. 

Mr.  Q  No.  I  am  not  blaming  him  there. 
I  wouldn't  even  think  that  home  rule  would 
be  the  solution,  but  I  do  think 

Senator  Btrd.  In  what  connection  has  his 
Indecision  been  responsible  for  what  hap- 
pened? 

Mr.  Q.  He  didn't  send  out  the  troops,  plain 
and  simple.  He  could  have  sent  out  the 
troops  at  the  flick  of  a  finger.  Thirty-eight 
or  twenty-eight  hours  later  the  troops  came 
In. 

Senator  Btrd.  Of  course,  he  has  to  receive 
a  formal  request  from  the  Mayor  for  the 
troops  before  he  can  send  in  the  troops. 

Mr.  Q.  He  does?  Well.  I  heard  that.  too. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  he  could  say.  Mayor, 
we  need  the  troops.  Let's  go. 

Senator  Btrd.  Well — 

Mr  Q.  And  it  has  put  an  awful  black  mark 
on  the  Democratic  Party,  I  can  tell  you  that 
right  now,  because  whoever  I  speak  to,  and 
I  will  tell  you  something,  many  people  who 
were  previously  opposed  to  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Wallace,  they  are  willing  to  take 
him  on  wholeheartedly.  And,  of  course,  there 
are  lot  of  things  to  be  said  about  Wallace  and 
a  lot  of  things  not  to  be  said,  but  it  is  a 
shame  that  a  whole  city  should  be  torn  apart 
and  people  sacrlfled,  and  I  know  of  many 
cases,  of  course — you  probably  have  heard 
more  than  I  have — but  these  people  put  their 
hearts  and  their  souls  into  their  business, 
and  their  whole  lives  into  their  businesses. 

Senator  Btrd.  Would  you  like  to  get  out  of 
the  location  where  you  are  now  and  get  your 
full — the  full  value  of  your  property? 

Mr.  Q.  Yes,  I  would,  but  I  see  no  prospect. 
The  only  thing  left  for  me  to  do  Is  to  do  that. 

Senator  Btro.  What  does  your  wife  think 
about  your  situation? 

Mr.  Q.  She  sits  in  mortal  terror  every  night. 
She  calls  up  and  says.  Anything  happen? 
Anything  happen?  Well,  one  night  we  had  a 


congregation  of  youngsters  in  front  of 
our  store  and  It  Just  so  happens  that  be- 
cause I  have  a  small  store,  I  do  a  lot  of  the 
work  myself.  I  went  out  to  do  a  certain  Job 
and  I  came  back  and  my  help  told  me,  he 
has  a  gun,  cocked  up.  sitting  right  next  to 
the  cash  register,  and  I  Jumped  four  feet 
In  the  air.  I  said,  What  Is  going  on.  and  he 
told  me.  He  said.  All  I  did  was  Just  put  it — 
he  Just  put  It  in  his  clothes  like  this,  his 
gun  la  his  clothes.  We  have  a  .38  special. 
And  he  Just  stood  at  the  door  and  was  wait- 
ing for  the  first  one  to  walk  in,  and  nothing 
happened. 

But  I  can  tell  you  another  thing  I  be- 
lieve in.  that  I  don't  think — well.  Murphy 
has  to  go.  That  is  all  there  la  to  It.  I  don't 
think  that  this  business  of  mamby-pamby- 
Ing  around  is  going  to  do  anything.  Every- 
body has  to  have  discipline  and  no  matter 
where  you  go,  it  Is  discipline  or  you  don't 
have  anything.  And  the  police  Is  our  form 
of  discipline  and  I  cannot  see  holding  back 
the  policeman.  I  Just  can't  see  it.  Some  of 
them  act  with  Injustice  and  this  so-called 
brutal  attempt,  and  so  forth,  but  some  of 
the  things  that  are  pulled  on  a  policeman 
are  really  sickening,  and  I  think  that  the 
police  force  should  be,  if  anything,  they 
should  be  separated  from  the  control  of  the 
Mayor. 

Senator  Btrd.  Well,  I  want  to  thank  you. 

Mr.  Q.  I  hope  I  helped  you. 

Senator  Btro.  Well,  you  did.  And  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  coming  over.  I  appreciate 
your  time. 

STATEMENT    OF    MR.    AND    MRS.    R. 

Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  R.  what  do  you  consider 
to  be  the  single  most  pressing  problem  con- 
fronting you  as  a  business  man  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia? 

Mr.  R.  Confronting  me  right  now,  it  Is  a 
hard  question  to  answer.  How  would  you 
answer  that? 

Senator  Btrd.  Mrs.  R,  are  you  In  business 
with  your  husband? 

Mrs.  R,  Yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  Are  you  employed  by  him? 

Mrs.  R.  Yes. 

Senator  Btro.  Are  you  a  partner  of  his? 

Mrs.  R.  Yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  All  right  Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  answer  the  question. 

Mrs.  R.  I  think  that  the  problem— there 
isn't  any  problem  right  now.  Business  is 
over,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  We  are 
completely  burned  out. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  see.  But  as  a  business  man, 
or  as  a  lady  who  has  been  engaged  In  doing 
business  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  what 
Is  the  most  pressing  problem  that  confronts 
the   average   business   man   In   this   city? 

Mrs.  R.  Well,  the  problem  is  certainly  non- 
enforcement  of  the  law.  The  only  way  that 
I  c.'-.n  see  It,  this  Is  the  end  result  of  non-en- 
forcement of  the  law. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  long  have  you  been  in 
business   in   the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  R.  22  years. 

Senator  Btrd.  Have  you  been  at  the  same 
location  all  that  time? 

Mr.  R.  No.  I  have  been  In  the  same  location 
for  14  years. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  Is  your  age? 

Mr.  R.  I  am  61.  I  will  be  62  very  shortly. 
A  few  months. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  many  employees  do  you 
have? 

Mr.  R.  I  had  six  employees. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  had. 

Mr.  R.  I  had  six  employees. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  take  it  that  you  are  not 
in  bu.slness  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  R.  No. 

Senator  Btrd.  Were  your  employees  white 
and  colored? 

Mr.  R.  All  colored. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  were  the  salaries  or 
average  wages? 

Mr.  R.  Well,  the  average  wage  went  any- 
where from  $80  a  week  to  $125  a  week. 
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Senator  Btrd.  Why  do  you  no  longer  have 
these  employees? 

Mr.  R.  Because  I  have  been  burned  out  of 
business. 

Senator  Btrd.  During  the  riot? 
Mr.  R.  During  the — well,  I  guess  you  would 
call  It  the  riot.  I  don't  call  It  a  riot.  How 
would  you  define  riot? 

Senator  Btrd.  The  statute  defines  a  riot. 
We  In  the  Congress  enacted  a  statute  last 
year  applicable  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, I  believe,  which  had  a  definition  of  riot 
and  I  don't  recall  precisely  what  the  defini- 
tion was. 

Mr.  R.  The  reason  I  say  this  Is  because  I 
recall  in   1919  we  had  a  riot  in  this  city. 
Were  you   here   In  the  city  then.  Senator? 
1919. 
Senator  Btrd.  No. 

Mr.  R.  I  was.  We  had  a  riot  which  con- 
sisted of  white  people  shooting  Negroes  and 
Negroes  shooting  whites.  There  was  no  loot- 
ing and  no  arson.  That  is  a  riot. 

Senator  Btrd.  Well,  that  Is  one  kind  of  a 

riot  but 

Mr.  R.  This  I  don't  call  a  riot  because  there 
was  no  shooting,  between  the  races.  There 
were  no  fights  between  the  races.  It  was 
strictly  breaking,  entering,  looting  and 
arson.  To  me  that  Is  not  a  riot.  That  Is  strictly 
looting;. 

Senator  Byrd.  That  to  you  is  not  rioting, 
but  it  Is  recognized  as  a  riot.  I  am  sure,  on 
the  statute  books,  and  In  my  Judgment  it 
would  be  a  riot. 

Mrs.  R.  I  am  sure  there  are  many  facets  to 
what  would  constitute  a  riot.  I  am  sure  that 
It  has  progressed  In  some  30  or  40  years. 

Senator  Byrd.  Prisoners  can  riot.  They  can 
all  be  white  and  still  It  Is  a  riot. 

Mrs.  R.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  race.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  race. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  don't  think  shooting  each 

other  Is 

Mr.  R.  Or  beating  each  other  up  or  some- 
thing like  that.  Maiming.  That  would  be 
rioting. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  don't  think  that  shooting 
one  another  is  the  gravamen  by  which  we 
would  determine  whether  or  not  a  civil  dis- 
turbance  is   a   riot   but   that  Is   beside   the 
point  here.  What  I  am  asking  you  is  was 
your  business  destroyed  during  the  civil  dis- 
turbance? We  win  put  it  that  way? 
Mr.  R.  Yes,  it  certainly  was. 
Senator  Btrd.  Was  your  business  looted, 
prior  to  it  having  been  burned  down? 
Mr.  R.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  Were  you  in  the  business 
when  It  was  looted? 

Mr.  R.  It  happened  about  anywhere  from 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour  after  I  left  the  busi- 
ness at  8  o'clock  that  evening. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  evening  was  that? 
Mr.  R.  Thursday  evening. 
Senator  Btrd.  And  it  was  looted  about  an 
hour  after  you  left? 

Mr.  R.  Approximately  an  hour  after  I  left, 
sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  And  was  the  business  still 
standing  on  Friday? 

Mr.  R.  The  building  was  still  there  but  the 
place  was  looted,  completely  looted. 
Senator  Byrd.  No? 
Mrs.  R  Yes.  It  was,  the  next  day. 
Mr.  R.  I  got  down  there  the  next  morning 
at  10  o'clock  In  the  morning,  after  calling 
the  police  whether  It  was  safe  to  go  down, 
because  Thursday  night  I  called  the  police 
and  they  said  not  to  come  down.  But  I  called 
Friday  morning  and  I  asked  whether  it  would 
be  Fafe  to  come  down  and  they  said  yes,  it 
would  be  fairly  safe,  and  I  went  there  to 
observe  and  I  found  the  place  completely 
looted,  plundered  and  pillaged,  and  torn 
up.  It  wasn't  Just  taking  merchandise  and 
going  but  Just  Just  everything  broken  up 
and  torn  up. 

Senator  Byrd.  Were  you  ever  burglarized 

prior  to  the 

Mr.  R.  Quite  a  few  times. 


Senator  Byrd.  Disorder?  You  were?  A  num- 
ber of  times? 

Mr.  R.  A  number  of  times;  but  it  usually 
consisted  of  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  merchandise  or  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand dollars  worth  of  merchandise,  never  a 
total  loss. 

Senator  Byrd.  Did  you  ever  experience  a 
holdup? 

Mr.  R.  No.  I  was  very  fortunate.  I  looked 
forward  to  It  every  day  that  I  went  there. 
I  was  on  the  alert  every  minute.  I  antici- 
pated a  holdup  every  day. 

Senator  Byrd.  Were  you  ever  robbed  out- 
side your  place  of  business? 

Mr.  R.  No.  I  was  very  fortvmate.  I  was 
always  on  the  alert. 

Senator  Byrd.  Were  your  employees  ever 
injured  In  any  altercations  inside  your  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  R.  Never.  Never. 

Senator  Byrd.  Did  you  ever  have  to  defend 
yourself  in  your  place  of  business? 

Mr.  R.  Well,  to  a  point.  I  would  catch 
quite  a  few  shoplifters  and  I  would  have  to 
take  the  merchandise  away  and  chase  them 
out  of  the  store  and  tell  them  to  work  some 
place  else. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  do  you  estimate  the 
cost  of   the   Inventory   which   was   lost? 

Mr.  R.  The  cost  of  my  inventory  I  would 
approxmate  at  $80,000.  This  doesn't  Include 
the  fixtures.  The  insurance  people  also  in- 
clude any  Inventory  or  your  fixtures.  I  didn't 
Include  the  fixtures.  I  figured  Just  the  mer- 
chandise alone. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  would  you  estimate 
the  damage  to  your  fixtures? 

Mr.  R  The  damage  to  the  fixtures  and  the 
looting  of  the  fixtures,  probably  another  $10,- 
000  or  $15,000. 

Senator  Byrd.  And  did  you  own  the  build- 
ing? 

Mr.  R.  I  bought  the  building  a  little  over 
two  years  ago,  so  I  don't  own  it,  but  I  was 
paying  on  it. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  much  equity  did  you 
have  In  the  building? 

Mr.  R.  I  had  about  $12,000  or  $13,000 
equity. 

Senator  Byrd.  How  much  of  this  loss  do 
you  expect  to  recoup? 

Mr.  R.  I  do  not  know  because  the  Insurance 
adjusters  have  not  given  me  a  price  on  It 
yet.  They  don't  know  whether  I  can  get  the 
place  fixed  up  again  or  whether  they  will 
have  to  total  it,  and  they  want  me  to  get 
estimates  from  builders  what  it  would  cost  to 
put  the  place  back  in  condition.  So  I  don't 
know  how  it  Is  going  to  work  out  financially. 
Senator  Byrd.  How  would  you  estimate  the 
good  will? 

Mr.  R.  I  would  estimate  the  good  will  at 
two  years'  profit,  profit  on  two  years'  busi- 
ness. 

Senator  Btrd.  Which  would  amount  to 
what,  roughly,  per  year? 

Mr.  R.  Well.  I  would  say  approximately  good 
will,  figure  about  $30,000  a  year  profit. 

Senator  Byrd.  So  jou  are  saying 

Mr.  R.  Good  will  would  be  about  $60,000. 
Senator  Btrd.  Can  anything  be  recovered 
in  so  far  as  the  good  will  Is  concerned?  There 
is  no  recovery  of  good  will? 

Mr.  R.  No.  That  Is  lost.  That  Is  gone  for- 
ever. 

Senator  Byrd.  Is  that  covered  by  Insurance? 
Mr.  R.  No. 

Mrs.  R.  Is  this  ever  covered  by  Insurance? 
It  was  covered  100  percent — no,  It  wasn't 
covered  100  percent.  It  was  covered — the  In- 
surance was  $50,000  on  the  inventory. 

Senator  Byrd.  Could  you  have  insured  It  in 
a  higher  amount? 

Mr.  R.  I  could  have,  but  due  to  my  past 
losses,  which  I  figured  would  run  $2,000  or 
$3,000,  no  one  ever  figured  on  a  total  loss. 
Had  I  planned  on  a  toUl  loss,  naturally  you 
would  cover  it. 

Mrs.  R.  Your  agents,  if  I  may  Interject 
something,  don't  even  advise  you  to  Insure 


100  percent.  Even  your  building.  Nobody 
figures  you  are  going  to  have  a  100  percent 
loss.  They  figure  a  certain  percentage,  5  per- 
cent, 10  percent,  not  a  100  percent  loss. 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  there  are  100  percent 
losses  if  fires  break  out. 

Mr.  R.  In  a  fire,  yes. 

Mrs.  R.  Bui  ours  was  considered  a  fireproof 
building. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  see. 

Mrs.  R.  You  went  on  the  advice  of  your 
agents.  I  think  he  Is  supposed  to  be  a  re- 
liable man.  Even  they  are  absolutely  flabber- 
gasted. They  said  90  percent  of  their  clients 
were  underlnsured. 

Mr.  R.  All  underlnsured. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  are  not  dealing  directly 
with  your  Insurance  company? 

Mr.  R.  Yes,  I  am. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  thought  you  mentioned  an 
adjustor  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  R.  The  Insurance  adjustor.  Their  ad- 
juster. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  see.  When  do  you  think  you 
will   receive  payment  on  your  Insurance? 

Mr.  R.  There  Is  a  problem.  There  is  some- 
thing I  don't  know.  I  was  given  no  time.  I 
don't  know. 

Senator  Byrd.  Have  your  Insurance  rates 
gone  up  in  recent  years? 

Mr.  R.  I  believe  they  have,  and  I  under- 
stand they  are  going  to  go  up  again,  since 
this — they  say  there  Is  going  to  be  a  20  per- 
cent Increase. 

Senator  Byrd.  If  you  could  go  back  In  busi- 
ness In  the  same  location,  would  you? 

Mr.  R.  To  be  fair  with  you,  I  would  be 
scared  to  go  back.  Like  most  merchants  to- 
day, I  would  be  afraid  to  go  back  because 
they  are  afraid  the  same  thing  can  happen 
again.  You  are  living  In  fear. 

Senator  Byrd.  Fear  of  your  business  or  fear 
of  your  life? 

Mr.  R.  Fear  of  your  life  and  fear  of  the 
looting  and  burning  again. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  do  you  feel  about  it, 
Mrs.  R? 

Mrs.  R.  Well,  I  think  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, because  of  our  age,  I  think  It  would 
•  be  foolish  for  us  to  go  back.  What  was  burned 
down  took  years — it  took  us  15  years  to  build 
up.  At  52  and  61  we  don't  have  another  15 
years  to  begin  again.  It  would  take  from — 
Just  the  people  that  we  have  talked  with 
about  rebuilding,  it  would  take  a  year  be- 
fore we  could  open  again.  So  that  It  would 
mean  from  the  beginning  and  then  even 
from— aside  from  the  rioting,  we  have  had 
very  little  police  enforcement  which  sort  of 
soured  you  even  prior  to  this. 

I  was  telling  this  gentleman  here — I  have 
gone  to  the  precinct.  I  have  gone  to  the  Mu- 
nicipal Building  trying  to  get  enforcement  on 
the  street.  We  even  became  a  part  of  a — we 
were  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  U 
Street  business  group,  trying  to  keep  the 
level  of  the  street  up.  keep  this  element  from 
growing  and  we  Just  couldn't  get  any  co- 
operation. So  that  going  back  under  those 
conditions  would  be  idiotic. 

However,  you  have  to  consider  that  It  Is 
premature  to  say  anything.  You  have  no 
choice  but  to  try  to  protect  what  you  have 
there.  You  Just  have  to  see  what  the  Gov- 
ernment will  do,  and  If  they  will  do  nothing, 
how  you  come  out  with  the  insurance  peo- 
ple—so that  it  is  really  premature  to  say 
anything. 

If  the  law  has  teeth  in  It.  certainly  peo- 
ple want  to  go  back,  but  it  would  be  idiotic 
to  go  under  these  conditions. 

Mr.  R.  There  have  been  several  instances 
where  people  did  go  back  that  were  Just 
looted,  and  were  looted  again  a  second  time 
and  a  third  time  and  in  some  cases  were 
shot  at.  In  fact.  I  had  a  friend  of  mine  who 
was  killed  Tuesday  night  in  a  holdup  of  a 

place  that  was  previously  looted  twice  before 
that. 

Senator  Byrd.  Was  this  a  liquor  store? 
Mr.  R.  Liquor  store  at  Ninth  and  L. 
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Senator  Bt»d.  Thl«  was  a  friend  of  your«7 

Mr.  R.  A  friend  of  mine. 

Mrs  R.  There  were  other  Instances  where 
you  can  see  this  thing  was  coming  because 
they  would— It  didn't  happen  to  us  but  It 
was  happening  In  our  type  of  business.  They 
were  coming  In  In  clusters  of  ten  and  twelve 
and  they  would  spread  out  and  grab  an  arm- 
ful of  whatever  they  wanted  and  Just  walk 
out  with  it. 

Senator  Btro.  Were  these  adults  or  ju- 
veniles? 

Mrs.  R.  Well,  it  Is  pretty  hard  to  say.  When 
you  say  adults  and  Juveniles,  I  happen  to 
know  a  little  bit  about  what  ts  considered 
the  type  of  mentality. 

Mr.  R.  Late  teens  and  early  twenties. 

Mrs.  R.  And  they  are  over  21  that  conduct 
themselves  like   the   14  and    15   year  olds. 

Senator  Btrd.  Were  they  male  or  female? 

Mrs.  R.  Well,  all  male. 

Mr.  R.  Sometimes  a  female  would  come 
along  vrlth  them. 

Mrs.  R  If  they  have  females  working  with 
them,  they  are  outside  with  shopping  bags. 

Senator  Btrd.  Were  they  white  or  colored? 

Mrs  R.  All  Negro. 

Senator  Btrd.  A  moment  ago  you  referred 
to  a  friend  of  yours  who  was  killed  this  past 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  R.  Tuesday  night. 

Senator  Btrd.  And  did  you  say  he  had  been 
looted,  robbed  or  held  up  sometime  prior 
thereto? 

Mr.  R.  He  was  looted  previous  to  the  hold- 
up. 

Senator  Btrd.  During  the  riot? 

Mr.  R.  A  week  or  so  before.  Two  weeks 
before. 

Senator  Btrd.  Did  I  understand  someone 
to  say  that  not  too  long  ago  he  had  a  younger 
brother  who  was  also  killed  in  a  holdup? 

Mr.  R.  His  older  brother  was  killed  in  a 
holdup  atmut  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Senator  Btrd.  Mrs.  R,  how  would  you  char- 
acterize your  neighborhood  and  what  was  it 
about  your  neighborhood  that  might  have 
led  to  the  early  outbreak  of  violence  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  riot,  in  your  particular 
section? 

Mrs,  R.  What  would  I  say  led  to  it?  I  be- 
lieve what  led  to  this  in  our  particular 
neighborhood  was  the  lack  of  strength  of 
our  particular  police  precinct  in  not  control - 
Ing  the  commodlng. 

BIr.  R  There  is  a  non-commodlng  law 
which  enforced. 

Birs.  R.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  always 
made  it  a  policy  that  every  time  there  was  an 
arrest,  we  followed  it  up  to  the  letter  I.  my- 
self, have  l>een  discouraged  from  testifying. 

Senator  Btrd.  Would  you  characterize  your 
neighborhood  as  to  any  particular  organiza- 
tions? 

Mrs.  R.  We  had  the  agitating  groups  in 
the  immediate  area. 

Senator  Btrd.  When  you  say  agitating 
groupw,  without  naming  the  groups — if  you 
dont  want  to  name  them — how  would  you 
generally  identify  them?  Did  you  have  ref- 
erence to  the  KKK? 

Mrs.  R.  No.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  word 
without 

Senator  Byro.  Let  me  ask  you  thl«.  We 
hear  that  there  are  SNCC  groupe.  we  hear 
that  there  are  CORE  groups  in  town,  there 
are  Negro  organizations  which  are  described 
as  militant  groups.  Is  that  what  you  have 
reference  to? 

Mrs.  R.  Yes.  I  think  the  militants— well, 
you  see,  I  don't  think  that  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  is  nonmilltant. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  don't  think  it  Is  mili- 
tant? 
Mrs.  R.  Yes — I  do  think  it  Is  militant. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  do  think  it  is  militant. 

Mrs.  R.  Yes. 

Mr.  R.  Which  group? 
Senator  Btrd.  SNCC. 

Mrs.  R.  I  would  lump  them  all,  really.  We 
also  had  the  NAACP  right  there. 


Mr.  R  I  am  a  member  of  the  NAACP.  I  bad 
to  be  or  else. 

Mrs.  R.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  R.  Well,  to  be  in  good  with  them.  I  am 
in  the  neighborhood  and  they  expected 
everyone  in  the  neighborhood  to  belong,  to 
sympathize  with  them. 

Senator  Btrd.  To  belong  to  the  NAACP? 

Mr.  R  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Btro.  Whether  you  are  white  or 
non-white? 

Mr.  R.  Just  a  member. 

Senator  Byrd   Were  you  threatened? 

Mr.  R.  No. 

Senator  Btro.  All  right.  Now.  lets  pursue 
the  line  of  questioning.  In  your  day-to-day 
dealings  with  your  customers,  conversations 
that  you  overheard,  do  you  have  some  reason 
to  beneve  that  a  course  of  violence  was  be- 
ing periodically  preached  within  the  neigh- 
borhood? 

Mrs  R.  Well,  as  far  as  preached  in  the 
neighborhood,  not  in  direct  conversation  be- 
cause we  would  not  be  involved  in  that  kind 
of  conversation  In  a  neighborhood. 

Senator  Btrd.  These  groups  that  we  have 
referred  to.  did  they  meet  periodically? 

Mrs.  R.  Well,  now 

Senator  Btrd.  Biweekly?  Do  you  have  any 
reason  to  know? 

Mrs.  R.  I  would  have  no  way  of  knowing 
that.  They  might  have  met  every  night.  I 
would  have  no  way  of  knowing  that. 

Mr.  R.  We  have  had  occasions  of  people 
walking  in  and  wanting  to  walk  out  with 
merchandise  without  paying  and  they  would 
say  to  our  salesmen,  who  are  Negro,  you 
wouldn't  say  anything  if  I  walked  out  with 
this,  would  you?  He  said.  Of  course,  I  would. 
It  Is  my  Job.  The  first  thing  they  called  him 
was  Uncle  Tom.  If  you  did  not  go  along  with 
the  program  you  were  an  Uncle  Tom. 

Senator  Btrd.  There  is  another  expression 
which  has  been  much  in  evidence  In  recent 
months.  'Get  whltey".  Is  this  an  expression 
that  would  have  been  used  in  your  neighbor- 
hood? 

Mr.  R.  It  was  at  times.  In  fact,  the  next 
morning  when  you  came  down,  that  group 
that  was  outside  the  store  made  a  remark 
to  you. 

Mrs.  R.  Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  R.  We  got  you  good  last  night,  whltey. 
They  were  bragging  about  it. 

Mrs.  R.  It  is  a  term  that  would  be  used. 

Senator  Btrd.  Is  the  looting  and  the  burn- 
ing selective  in  your  block  and  in  your 
neighborhood? 

Mrs.  R.  Very  definitely.  I  can't  say  this  for 
the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Senator  Btro.  What  is  your  feeling  today 
about  the  obligation  of  your  Government, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Government,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  to  fur- 
nish protection  to  your  property? 

Mrs.  R.  Well,  I  feel  that  as  far  as  protec- 
tion and  enforcement  of  the  law.  I  really 
feel  it  is  a  city  problem,  but  what  we  are 
talking  about,  my  husband  and  I.  is  com- 
pensation by  the  Government  for  allovring 
this  thing  to  happen  in  our  particular  in- 
stance, since  it  was  actually  at  that  time 
breaking  and  entering.  There  were  law  en- 
forcement officers  there  and  they  absolutely 
let  it  happen.  We  feel  that  we.  as  citizens, 
were  entitled  to  protection  under  the  law 
and  the  Government  Just  stood  by  and  let 
this  thing  happen. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  were  not  physically 
present,  so  how  is  it  that  you  know  that  the 
Government  had  a  capability  of  protecting 
your  business? 

Mrs.  R.  I  can  tell  you  that  within  the  hour 
after  this  thing  happened,  we  called  the  pre- 
cinct. The  desk  sergeant  there  happens  to  be 
a  fellow  who  comes  in  the  store  and  we  know 
him  and  he  said.  There  are  policemen  on  the 
scene.  He  said.  There  Is  everybody  down 
there  and  do  not  come  anywhere  near  here. 
Now,  either  they  ars  gulng  to  watcb  It  or  Z 


am  going  to  at  least  put  up  a  doggone  good 
fight. 

I  think  we  have  got  a  right  to  protect 
what  we  t>ought  and  paid  for  and  we  cer- 
tainly didn't  get  it  in  the  welfare  line  or  a 
grant,  any  place. 

Mr.  R.  One  of  my  customers  said  he  was 
standing  outside  the  store  watching  the 
looters  walking  out  with  merchandise  and 
a  policeman  standing  there  not  doing  a 
thing.  The  police  were  watching  the  looters 
take  the  merchandise  out. 

Mrs.  R.  We  do  have — I  don't  know  whether 
the  man  would  be  mad  enough  to  come  up. 
He  is  supposed  to  l>e — what  Is  he — he  Is 
President  of  the  Urban  League,  Morton,  He 
got  up  at  this  meeting  and  he  cried  great  big 
crocodile  tears  about  how  he  saw  his  neigh- 
bors looted  and  burned  and  he  couldn't  do 
anything.  Now,  there  U  an  eye  witness  right 
there. 

Mr.  R.  He  is  the  president  of  the  Urban 
Leagiie. 

Senator  Btro.  Whom  do  you  hold  respon- 
sible for  this  great  loss  of  your  lifetime's 
work? 

Mrs.  R.  I  hold  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment responsible. 

Senator  Btrd.  But  who  in  the  United  States 
Government? 

Mrs.  R.  Well,  now.  as  a  layman  and  not 
Icnowlng  all  of  the  branches — I  wouldn't 
say  "branches,  but  who  do  you  look  to  but 
the  President  of  the  United  States?  I  felt 
that  the'  President  got  up  in  front  of  tele- 
vision and  he  said.  We  will  not  tolerate  vio- 
lence in  our  city.  We  will  not  tolerate  burn- 
ings and  shootings.  And  they  thumbed  their 
noses  at  him  and  they  let  it  happen.  And  we 
sat  by  and  also  did  nothing. 

Senator  Btrd.  Is  it  your  feeling  that  the 
inaction  of  the  police  department  was  at- 
tributable to  some  restraint  that  was  placed 
upon  them  by  higher  authority? 

Mr  R.  I  think  so. 

Mrs.  R.  It  would  certainly  be  obvious. 
What  other  deduction  could  you  come  to?  I 
am  sure  that  in  our  dealings  with  the  police 
officers,  I  certainly  think  that  the  police- 
man on  the  streets  would  love  to  do  his  duty 
and  they  have  cried  to  us  and  cried  to  us 
that  there  Is  hardly  any  point  in  arresting 
anybody  or  apprehending  anybody. 

We  went  down  Just  recently  to  appear 
against  some  of  these  looters  and  certainly 
the  policemen  caught  them  with  the  mer- 
chandise, it  had  our  label  on  it,  and  the 
case  was  continued  for  a  month. 

Now,  I  am  not  that  easily  frightened  off. 
I  will  come  back  next  month — if  It  takes  six 
months  or  six  years,  or  they  have  to  take  me 
out  of  an  old-age  home,  I  will  appear,  you 
see.  And  that  has  been  our  policy  in  the  past. 
But  I  can't  say  that  we  have  been  encouraged 
to  appear.  In  the  past  I  have  been  discouraged 
and  I  have  had  to  go  to  the  lawyer  represent- 
ing that  thief  and  tell  him.  you  may  Just  as 
well  hear  this  case  because  you  will  not 
frighten  me  off.  I  will  appear.  You  can  have 
it  postponed  and  postponed  and  I  will  be 
there.  And  I  was.  And  what  will  they  do?  He 
will  get  off  on  personal  bond  and  that  kind  of 
thing  and  I  have  to  spend  a  day  in  court  on 
my  own  time.  How  do  you  combat  that?  And 
that  is  the  end  result. 

You  can  hear  conversations  out  on  our 
street — we  used  to  hear  it  before  we  had  the 
bars  up.  I  am  going  to  come  back  here  tonight 
and  get  that  coat.  I  have  seen  them  break  In 
this  place  and  they  don't  do  anything  to 
them.  And  you  can  put  that  6n  the  record 
because  that  I  can  back  up. 

Senator  Btro.  Do  you  feel  that  the  troops 
were  pulled  out  of  the  city  too  soon? 

Mrs.  R.  Very  definitely.  No  doubt  about  it. 
No  question  in  my  mind. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  do  you  view  the  forth- 
coming March  on  Washington? 

Mrs.  R.  I  exfject  a  disaster. 

Senator  Byro.  Why  do  you  expect  a  dis- 
aster? 
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Mrs.  R.  If  they  couldn't  control  a  group  of 
this  size,  how  could  they  hope — if  they 
couldn't  control — the  greater  portion  cer- 
tainly had  to  be  local,  the  agitators  and  the 
organizers  possibly  were  not  from  Washing- 
ton, and  they  couldn't  control  this,  how  can 
they  hope  to  control  tens  of  thousands,  pos- 
sibly tens  of  thousands?  And  if  this  that  hap- 
pened several  weeks  ago  was  an  Indication  of 
how  they  handle  a  riot  or  how  they  handle 
this  type  of  willful  disregard  of  the  law,  now, 
how  can  they  handle  maybe  four  times  as 
many  people? 

Senator  Btrd.  You  said  something  which 
Indicated  that  outside  influence  may  have 
stimulated  this  outbreak.  What  do  you  have 
reference  to? 
Mrs.  R.  Well- 
Mr.  R.  Just  before  the  fire  Stokeley  Car- 
micha'el  was  at  the  corner  instigating  it.  It  is 
a  known  fact.  Everybody  knows  that. 

Mrs.  R.  I  will  tell  you,  it  is  very  hard.  This 
is  Just  my  own  assumption.  You  can't  say 
I  heard  or  I  have  a  witness  to  this.  It  is  Just 
my  impression  or  my  thought  and  you  have 
to  be— you  have  to  back  that  up.  Senator,  is 
that  true?  As  far  as — I  don't  know  that  I 
am  alone  or  my  husband  and  I  are  alone 
In  the  thought  that  it  was  not  necessarily 
Washington  organized.  I  would  certainly 
think  that  is  pretty  common  knowledge.  Rap 
Brown  moves  around  from  town  to  town. 
People  like  that.  You  would  have  to  be 
stupid  not  to  draw  that  conclusion.  And  the 
fact  that  no  knuckles  were  cracked.  They 
have  gained  courage.  They  have  gained 
strength  through  this  thing. 

We  have  a  neighbor  Just  several  blocks 
from  us  who  was  handed  a  handbill, 
"Charley  White,  go  home,  we  don't  want  you 
here." 

And  that  was  early  in  the  morning.  Later 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  a  man 
came  into  her  and  said.  Are  you  a  "soul 
sister"?  She  said.  Well,  what  do  you  mean? 
I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about.  He 
said.  Well,  do  you  believe  in  black  power? 
And  she  said.  Well,  you  know,  I  am  for  any 
kind  of  power.  I  stay  here  and  mind  my  own 
business. 

She  is  a  very  meek,  mild  person.  He  said. 
Look,  If  you  don't  believe  in  black  power,  and 
you  don't  really  love,  you  can't  stay  here  be- 
cause you  have  to  mean  it. 

Senator  Btrd.  To  whom  was  he  addressing 
this? 

Mrs.  R.  The  owner  of  the  store. 

Senator  Byro.  Near  your — 

Mrs.  R.  Yes.  She  is  terrified.  Here  is  a  wom- 
an who  has  a  sick  husband  and  is  right  down 
there  practically,  who  may  as  well  be  alone 

Senator  Byrd.  Well.  I  don't  have  any  more 
questions  of  you.  It  is  fifteen  minutes  past 
10  on  this  Friday  evening.  And  I  certainly 
just  want  to  thank  you  for  coming  over, 
and  I  know  you  have  been  kept  waiting  be- 
cause other  businessmen  Ijave  been  in  here 
ahead  of  you. 

I  appreciate  your  signed  statements  and 
the  time  you  gave. 

Mrs.  R.  We  are  glad  to  do  it. 

Senator  Byro.  At  least  you  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  get  something  off  your  chest. 

Mrs.  R.  Oh.  this  has  been  a  three-week 
filibuster.  We  have  been  getting  it  off  our 
chests. 

Mr.  R.  Now,  win  this  actually  mean  any- 
thing? 

Mrs.  R.  What  could  be — I  was  asking  this 
genUeman.  what  possibly  could  this  result 
in?  What  can  we  hope  for? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  can't  promise  you  any- 
thing. I  am  one  Senator 

Mrs.  R.  What  are  we  trying  for? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  have  been  fighting  your 
flght  for  a  long  time,  before  the  riot  ever 
took  place.  I  have  been  standing  up  against 
the  welfare  cheaters  here,  the  Inefficiency 
in  Government,  the  crime  that  has  run 
amok,  the  lack  of  support  for  the  police  by 
the  community. 


Mrs.  R.  Criminal,  Just  criminal. 
Senator  Byrd.  And  I  have  been  speaking 
out  a  long  time.  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
what  your  problem  is.  I  think  I  know  some- 
thing about  it  but  I  think  that  I  can  at 
least  do  this:  I  can  have  the  businessmen 
in  and  let  them  talk.  If  I  had  a  public  hear- 
ing, you  couldn't  come.  You  would  be  afraid 
to  come,  wouldn't  you? 
Mrs.  R.  Not  really. 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  If  you  planned  to  go 
back    in    business    in    that   same   area,    you 
would  be  afraid  to  come,  wouldn't  you? 
Mr.  R.  Oh,  yes  Definitely. 
Mrs.   R.   Oh,   yes.   Not   if  I   thought  I   was 
going  to  have  some  protection. 
Mr.  R.  You  can't  bank  on  that. 
Mrs.  R.  It  is  an  abstract  thought,  of  course. 
Senator  Byrd.  At  this  point  you  can't  have 
that  assurance.  I  can't  give  it  to  you.  If  it 
were  within  my  power  to  give  you  that  kind 
of  assurance,  this  riot  wouldn't  have  been 
handled  like  it  was. 

But  I  couldn't  have  you  up  in  a  public 
hearing.  I  couldn't  have  you  even  up  here 
in  a  closed  hearing  because  people  would 
know  about  it,  the  press  would  know  about 
it,  you  would  be  recognized  So  this  is  the 
only  way  I  have  to  elicit  information  from 
the  people  who  have  been  hurt,  the  business 
people  who  have  been  hurt,  and  I  have  the 
information  as  I  gather  it  along  from  vari- 
ous business  people.  I  will  be  able  to  put 
bits  and  pieces  into  the  whole  and  It  will 
form  a  profile  of  the  fear  or  the  feeling  or 
the  optimism,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  busi- 
ness people  in  this  business  community 
possess. 

Now,  one  can  get  a  little  dab  here  and  a 
little  dab  there  by  watching  the  newspapers. 
Mrs.  R.  Not  really. 

Senator  Byrd.  But  I  am  making  an  effort 
here  to  get  this  material.  I  will  make  it 
available  to  the  public.  I  don't  know  how. 
whether  it  will  be  in  a  committee  hearing  or 
whether  I  will  go  on  the  Senate  Floor,  but 
this  information  ought  to  be  told,  the  story 
ought  to  be  told. 

Now,  the  troublemakers  tell  their  story. 
They  don't  have  any  problem.  They  are  not 
afraid  of  their  lives.  They  stand  up  in  front 
of  television  and  use  all  kinds  of  threats. 
Tliey  get  their  story  across  for  whatever  value 
or  reason  one  wishes  to  attach  to  that  story, 
but  you  don't  get  your  story  across.  You  are 
afraid  to  talk  on  the  record  and  I  would  be, 
too,  if  I  were  you. 

But  I  want  to  put  the  story  In  the  Record, 
and  this  record  will  be  available  a  thousand 
years  from  now  when  you  and  I,  when  our 
bits  of  dust  are  gone,  but  that  record  will  be 
the  record,  and  if  this  is  but  a  symptom  of 
the  decay  and  deterioration  and  decline  of 
our  country,  at  least  the  symptom  ought  to 
be  put  on  the  record. 

Mr.  R.  I  am  afraid  that  Is  exactly  what  Is 
happening.  It  is  a  cancer  in  this  country. 
Mrs.  R.  It  doesn't  need  to  t>e. 
Senator  Byrd.  It  doesn't  need  to  be,  but  I 
will  say  this,  I  don't  know  whether  or  not 
the  President  really  knows  what  is  happen- 
ing in  this  city. 

Mr.  R.  I  don't  think  so,  either. 
Senator  Byrd.  Now,  if  that  Is  the  case,  I 
hope  that  this  story.  If  It  can  be  brought  to 
his  attention,  will  be  revealing  to  him  and  if 
It  is,  if  he  doesn't  know  what  has  happened, 
maybe  It  will  do  some  good. 

Mr.  R.  I  was  wondering  how 

Senator  Byrd.  Maybe  the  members  of  Con- 
gress will  know  a  little  more  about  it  If  I  can 
spread  it  on  the  record.  That  is  the  only 
purpose  I  have  In  mind.  You  don't  have  to 
convince  me.  I  have  got  one  vote.  I  have  had 
that  one  vote  for  law  and  order  and  laid  it 
on  the  barrelhead  for  a  long  time.  But  we 
need  more  votes.  So  I  am  just  hoping  that 
this  will  somehow  be  of  help. 

Mrs.  R.  But  let  me — you  know.  It  Is  Just 
something  on  the  top  of  my  head.  How  did 


we  get  this  way  when — I  certainly  am  not 
one  to  put  my  heel  on  the  Negro.  As  Ameri- 
can citizens  they  are  certainly  entitled  to 
privileges  as  long  as  it  is  not  abused,  the 
privileges,  but  how  is  it  and  what  are  heard? 
Why  does  the  Supreme  Court — they  are 
heard  In  every  category.  Every  time  anything 
comes  up  the  Government  is  right  quick  to 
fund  something.  This  thing  about  Pride  right 
here  in  Washington  is  such  a  classic  example. 
You  know,  isn't  it — it  didn't  take  long  and 
didn't  take  a  lot  of  legislation  and  didnt 
take  a  lot  of  talking  and  every  time  that 
three  or  four — they  get  hold  of  someone. 
Someone  made  a  comment  about  this  Marion 
Barry.  Yes,  he  is  ally  fellow,  but  they  had  to 
polish  Thurgood  Marshall  the  same  way  they 
groomed  him,  the  same  way — not  Barry,  this 
Rufus  Mayfield. 

They  had  to  do  the  same  thing  about  him. 
Senator  Byro.  What  did  you  mean  when 
you  said  they  had  to  polish  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall? 

Mrs.  R.  Somebody  heard  In  conversation 
that  Thurgood  Marshall  was  what  they  call 
one  of  these  down  home  boys  and  he  was 
groomed  because  they  saw  potential  in  him 
as  an  orator.  Now,  how  is  it  that  their  orators, 
and  they  do  have  them,  get  ihelr  point  across 
so  effectively  while  we  talk  about  it  over  a 
cocktail? 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  some- 
times wonder  about  a  lot  of  these  things. 

Mrs  R.  They  are  getting  a  lot  of  legislation 
passed  that  seems  awfully  lopsided.  I  am  not 
for  grabbing  the  whole,  but  I  do  think — 

Senator  Byrd.  Would  you  mind — off  the 
record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record. ) 
Senator  Byro.  Let  me  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion: You  are  a  business  man  in  this  com- 
munity. What  is  your  religion? 
Mr,  R,  We  are  the  Hebrew  religion. 
Senator  Byro.  You  saw  some  of  the  other 
business  people  who  came  into  my  office  be- 
fore you  came  In.  Did  you  know  them  per- 
sonally? 

Mr.  R.  No.  I  knew  one. 

Senator  Byro.  Did  you  recognize  them  as 
being  of  your  faith,  your  religious  faith? 
Were  they  Hebrews  also? 

Mr.  R.  This  particular  person  that  I  knew, 
yes. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  feel  that  this  de- 
structiveness  was  against  you  because  of 
the  Jewish  faith? 

Mr.  R.  I  can't  say  that,  although  It  has 
been  said.  Unfortunately  it  seems  that  95 
percent  of  the  merchante.  small  merchants, 
they  are  all-in  fact,  they  are  all  small  mer- 
chants—happen to  be  of  the  Jewish  faith 
and  it  Just  happened  to  work  out  that  way. 
although  I  have  heard  even  Ijefore  all  this 
among  your  black  power  advocates,  a  certain 
amount  of  anti-Jewish — anti-semitism  men- 
tioned. 

Senator  Byrd.  But  you  don't  think  that 
this  spark  of  disorder  here  was  directed  at 
you  because  of  your  religion? 

Mr.  R.  No.  I  don't  believe  It  actually  has 
anything,  any  antl-Jewlsh  in  Its  real  mean- 
ing. Strictly  thievery. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  any  of  these  hoodlums 
ever  hurl  epithets  at  you  which  have  reli- 
gious connotations? 

Mr.  R.  At  times.  Sometimes.  You  have  to 
expect  that. 

Mrs.  R.  You  consider  the  source.  You  don't 
really  take  It  seriously.  You  consider  who  Is 
speaking^nd  you  don't  really  consider  any- 
thing. I  trank  that  Is  Just  one  of  the  facets. 
Mr.  R.  Could  I  Just  mention  that  I  had 
six  colored  employees?  You  do  have  that  on 
there. 

Senator  Byro.  Yes. 
Mrs.  R.  Of  course. 

Mr.  R.  I  was  wondering  how  would  the 
President  react  if  the  looters  looted  the 
Government   buildings   of   their   typewriters 

and  adding  machines  and 

Mrs.  R.  And  the  Art  GaUery. 
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Senator  Btrd.  Well.  I  can  say  this,  that 
the  school  buildings  In  the  DUtrtct  of  Co- 
lumbia are  looted  every  year  of  typewriters, 
adding  machines. 

Mr.  R.  Yes.  partially,  but  I  mean  to  come 
In  en  masse  as  they  did  In  a  small  store,  they 
came  In.  say.  50  or  100  at  a  time,  the  pur- 
pose— not  Just  stealing  and  walking  out  as 
they  have  been  doing,  but  coming  in  to  every 
office  in  thU  building  and  other  Government 
buildings  and  taking  out  the  typewriters  and 
adding  machines,  all  valuable  equipment. 
How  would  the  President  answer  that? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  cannot  answer  that.  I  am 
not  sure  as  to  what  would  happen. 

Mr.  R.  Would  the  police  restrain  them- 
selves? 

Senator  Brno.  I  don't  know. 

Mrs.  R.  That  would  be  Federal.  You  are 
taking  something  that  Is  Federal. 

Mr.  R.  Now.  picture  down  at  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art.  There  are  millions  of  dollars 
of  art.  Picture  mobs  of  looters  walking  In 
and  looting  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  What 
would  the  Government  do  In  a  case  like 
that? 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  I  can't  answer  because 
I  am  not  the  President. 

Mr.  R.  Would  there  sUU  be  restraint  on 
the  Police  Department? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  can't  answer  that  because 
I  am  noPttoe  President. 

The  Prartdent  Indicated  that  he  felt  that 
there  had  been  very  little  loss  of  life  and 
that  property  could  be  restored  and  re- 
placed. 

Mrs.  R.  I  clipped  that  article. 

Senator  Btrd.  So  we  are  talking  of  prop- 
erty when  you  speak  of  looting  the  Govern- 
ment buildings.  I  don't  know  what  his  reac- 
tion would  be. 

Mr  R.  The  President  did  say  property  can 
be  restored,  money  can  be  restored,  but  Uvea 
cannot.  What  does  he  mean  by  that?  Who 
Is  going  to  restore  this  property  and  money? 

Mrs.  R.  We  hope  he  means  no  one  will  be 
the  sacrificial  lamb  and  this  Is  how  we  feel, 
that  we  were  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  this 
thing. 

Senator  Byrd  Will  you  be  able  to  reetore 
vour  property? 

Mr.  R.  Not  profitably.  Even  If  I  restore 
It.  It  win  never  have  the  same  value  that  It 
once  had.  And  then  on  top  of  that.  It  will 
be  unlikely  to  rent  It  to  a  white  owner  be- 
cause no  one  wants  to  go  in  that  area.  If 
we  are  fortunate  to  rent  It,  It  will  have  to  be 
to  a  Negro  tenant. 

Mrs.  R.  And  If  you  want  to  know,  that  Is 
playing  right  Into  their  bands  That  Is  pre- 
cisely what  they  want.  I  think  this  Is  the 
Idea.  You  see.  If  they  burn  you  and  then 
don't  let  you  back  In.  this  Is  entree  to  them. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  a  burned 
out  hole?  You  either  are  going  to  have  to  try 
to  rebuild  It,  and  If  you  do.  then  you  have 
to  sell  It  or  give  It  or  sacrifice  it.  and 
this  Is  the  way  I  see  it.  This  is  the  plan  be- 
hind the  whole  thing.  That  Is  why  certain 
things  were  pinpointed,  and  I  will  say  be- 
fore it  was  burned,  we  had  an  idea  of  try- 
ing to  get  a  Small  Business  loan  for  the 
fellow  that  we  had  managing  the  store.  May- 
be we  could  put  him  In. 

Senator  Btro.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  time. 

(Thereupon,  at  10:30  p.m.,  the  hearing 
was  concluded.) 


OUTSTANDING  DISABLED  VETERAN 
OF  IOWA 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Donald  D.  May- 
ers, commander  of  the  Scott  County 
Chapter  No.  2  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  of  E>avenport,  Iowa,  in  which 
he  refers  to  the  selection  of  Past  Com- 
mander George  T.  Nlckolas,  of  Daven- 


port, Iowa,  as  the  outstanding  disabled 
veteran  of  Iowa,  selected  at  the  State 
convention  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  on  June 
22.  1968. 

He  encloses  a  copy  of  an  editorial  by 
Past  Commander  Nickolas  on  the  forth- 
coming "Hire  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped" Week.  I  think  it  is  worthy  of 
note,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Commander  Mayers"  letter  be  published 
and  be  followed  by  the  editorial  by 
George  T.  Nickolas.  entitled  "It  Is  Easy 
To  Do  Less." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

DIABLED  American  Veterans,  Scott 

County  Chapter  No.  2, 
Davenport.  Iowa,  September  20,  1968. 
Hon.  B.  B.  HICKJENLOOPER, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Hickenlooper  ;  We  of 
Scott  County  Chapter  Two  have  been  honored 
by  having  Past  Department  Commander 
George  T.  Nickolas  of  4426  El  Rancho  Drive, 
Davenport,  Iowa,  honored  as  the  Outstanding 
Disabled  Veteran  of  Iowa.  The  State  Conven- 
tion in  Waterloo.  Iowa,  on  22  June  1968 
selected  him  for  this  singular  honor.  Past 
Commander  Nickolas  was  also  honored  by 
the  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge 
with  a  George  Washington  Honor  Medal  for 
a  letter  to  the  editor  that  he  wrote  as  De- 
partment Commander  of  Iowa. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  enclosing  an 
editorial  that  Past  Commander  Nickolas 
wrote  for  the  forthcoming  'Hire  the  Physi- 
cally Handicapped  Week".  I  think  that  It 
conveys  a  meesage  that  would  be  well  for  all 
of  us  to  read.  I  hope  that  you  will  take  the 
time  to  have  it  read  Into  the  Congressional 
Record.  If  you  do  place  It  In  the  Record.  I 
would  appreciate  two  copies  of  the  Record. 
We  would  like  to  have  one  placed  In  our 
Department  Historical  Records  and  we  will 
present  the  other  to  Past  Commander  Nicko- 
las. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opp>ortunlty  to 
express  our  appreciation  of  your  years  of 
distinguished  service  to  Iowa.  We  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  of  Iowa  will  miss 
your  able  representation  In  Congress. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Donald  D.  Mayers, 

Commander. 

It  Is  East  To  Do  Less 
(By  George  T.  Nickolas) 

The  disabled  veterans  who  are  victims  of 
Americas  wars  quite  likely  appear  to  be  well 
cared  for  and  adequately  compensated  for 
their  loss.  It  Is  easy  for  us  to  agree  and 
sympathize  with  programs  for  the  disabled; 
it  is  easy  and  convenient  to  set  up  local,  state, 
and  national  committees  to  promote  hiring 
the  physically  handicapped,  and  it  is  easy 
to  set  aside  a  national  week  to  bring  to  every- 
one's attention  the  ■Hire  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Program."  but  this  process  lulls 
our  citizens  Into  thinking  that  everything 
possible  Is  being  done,  and  that  the  disabled 
veterans  are  living  the  "good  life"  and  ob- 
taining good  Jobs. 

We  have  in  the  past  few  years  seen  vast 
changes  in  the  providing  of  equal  job  oppor- 
tunities to  minority  groups  and  women.  In 
some  cases  special  treatment  Is  granted  to 
compensate  for  past  inequities.  We  have  seen 
organized  labor  obtain  for  the  working  class 
better  working  conditions,  decent  wages,  ade- 
quate vacation  time,  rest  breaks,  and  neces- 
sary fringe  benefits. 

The  "American  Way"  has  fostered  the  free 
enterprise  system  and.  in  turn,  the  collective 
bargaining  system.  These  have  contributed 
toward   making  this   country  great.  Valiant 


young  men  have  supported  and  defended  this 
•American  Way."  and  have  given  their  arms, 
their  legs,  their  sight,  and  their  health.  It 
behooves  us  to  do  more  than  pay  lip  service 
to  the  program  of  "Hire  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped." How  can  we  turn  our  backs  on  the 
men  who  gave  so  much  In  order  that  we  may 
continue  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced labor  conditions,  industrial  climate, 
and  Individual  freedoms  of  any  nation  In 
history?  It  Is  not  easy  to  say.  but  the  truth  of 
the  matter  Is  we  do  forget  these  men.  Indus- 
try win  not  hire  many  of  these  handicapped 
veterans  because  It  Increases  their  Insurance 
costs  and  thus  their  overhead  to  produce 
products.  What  disabled  veteran  seeking  a 
Job  has  not  heard  this  over-used  excuse? 

The  labor  and  business  men  of  this  gre.Tt 
country  simply  must  join  together  with  the 
various  veterans  organizations  in  the  fight 
to  provide  equal  Job  opportunities,  living 
wages,  and  good  working  conditions  for  these 
deserving  disabled  men  who  have  given  so 
much.  Today,  much  more  than  ever  before, 
the  business  and  labor  communities  must 
join  in  the  re-education,  counseling  and 
placement  of  disabled  American  veterans. 
Every  day  that  the  Vietnam  War  continues, 
scores  of  Americans  are  wounded  and  dis- 
abled in  the  service  of  their  country.  These 
veterans  must  be  rehabUltated  and  become  a 
vital  element  of  the  American  Labor  market 
Let  the  man  stand  and  be  counted  who  states 
that  the  disabled  veterans  ask  for  special 
privileges,  charity  or  welfare.  No.  my  friends, 
they  ask  only,  and  surely  deserve,  a  chance  to 
honorably  earn  a  living  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  qucjrum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  July  9, 
3  months  ago  almost  to  the  day,  I  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  Czechoslovakia. 
I  first  visited  Czechoslovakia  over  30 
years  ago  and  have  visited  there  fre- 
quently ever  since.  In  fact,  I  served 
there  for  2  years  on  my  first  assignment 
as  a  Foreign  Service  officer — a  period 
that  included  time  before,  during,  and 
after  the  Commimist  putsch  of  1948  and 
have  been  back  there  several  times  since. 

When  I  left  Czechoslovakia  in  July,  I 
was  both  exhilarated  and  apprehensive. 
I  was  exhilarated  by  the  brave  efforts 
of  Czechoslovakia's  new  leaders  to  re- 
form its  Communist  society  to  make  it 
more  democratic  and  humanistic,  more 
responsive  to  the  will  of  the  Czech  and 
Slovak  peoples,  more  tolerant  of  dissent 
and  more  progressive  socially,  economi- 
cally and  culturally.  I  was,  at  the  same 
time,  apprehensive  because  of  ominous 
signs  which  pointed  to  the  almost  cer- 
tain prospect  of  Soviet  economic, 
political,  and  military  pressures  and 
which  led  me  to  warn — in  my  report  in 
July  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations— of  the  very  real  possibility  of  a 
repetition  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Himgary  in  1956.  My  fears  unfortunately 


proved  to  be  well  founded,  and  the  world 
has  seen  the  tragedy  all  of  us  hoped  we 
would  not  see. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  paid  a  stiff 
price  for  its  invasion  and  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia.  When  Soviet,  and  other 
Warsaw  Part,  armies  violated  the  fron- 
tiers of  Czechoslovakia  they  ruptured  the 
already  tenuous  unity  of  the  Communist 
world.  The  Communist  Parties  of  Prance 
and  Italy,  the  two  largest  Communist 
Parties  in  Western  Europe,  declared 
themselves  opposed  to  the  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia,  even  though  they  had 
supported  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Hun- 
gary in  1956,  as  did  the  Rumanian  and 
Yugoslav  parties.  Elsewhere  in  Eastern 
Europe,  the  Soviets  have  lost  consider- 
able popular  support.  And  in  Czecho- 
slovakia itself,  the  traditional  friendship 
for  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  replaced 
by  a  deep  enmity.  Even  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  there  are  signs  that  the  invasion 
has  widened  the  gap  between  the  leaders 
and  the  people  and  has  further  alienated 
important  elements  in  Soviet  society. 

Their  aggression  has  also  cost  the 
Soviets  seriously  outside  the  Communist 
world.  The  growing  detente  between 
Communist  and  non-Communist  Europe 
has  been  set  back. 

In  the  United  States,  there  has  been  a 
sharp  hardening  in  the  attitude  of  the 
public  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  an  at- 
titude which  had  shown  some  disposition 
to  replace  emotional  anticommunism 
with  a  more  pragmatic  willingness  to 
take  Soviet  expressions  of  a  desire  for 
peaceful  coexistence  at  face  value.  The 
Senate's  delay  in  advising  and  consenting 
to  ratification  of  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  is  tangible  evidence  of  this  new 
mood.  In  brief,  the  icy  winds  of  the  cold 
war  have  again  begun  to  blow  across  Eu- 
rope and  the  Atlantic. 

We  do  not  yet  know  how  the  Czecho- 
slovak tragedy  will  unfold  in  the  coming 
months.  It  is  too  early  to  tell,  for  exam- 
ple, whether  Czechoslovakia's  new  lead- 
ers will  be  able  to  remain  in  ofBce  or  to 
retain  even  a  trace  of  the  reforms  they 
had  instituted.  The  language  of  the  So- 
viet-Czech communique  of  October  4,  in 
which  the  Czechoslovak  delegation 
promised  that  they  "will  intensify  the 
struggle  against  the  anti-Socialist  forces, 
will  take  the  necessary  measures  to  place 
all  the  mass  information  media  at  the 
service  of  socialism,  will  reinforce  the 
party  and  state  organs  with  men  firmly 
adhering  to  positions  of  Marxism,  Lenin - 
i.sm,  and  proletarian  internationalism" 
does  not  bode  well  for  the  future  of  the 
Czech  and  Slovak  people.  Nor  do  we  know 
for  how  long  the  example  of  Czecho- 
slovakia's fate  will  paralyze  reform  move- 
ments in  other  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries, although  the  behavior  of  the  Soviet 
Union  may  well  accelerate,  rather  than 
suppress,  the  latent  discontent.  "The  in- 
vasion is  bound  to  lead  to  new  malcontent 
and  disillusionment."  one  authority  on 
communism  observed  in  a  recent  inter- 
view. The  authority  whose  words  I  quote 
is  none  other  than  Milovan  Djilas.  former 
Vice  President  of  Yugoslavia. 

The  Invasion  and  occupation  of  Czech- 
oslovakia pose  delicate  questions  for  our 
policy  toward  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  For  the  Soviets  have  upset 


a  fundamental  assumption  of  Western 
p>olicy — the  assumption  that  the  Soviets 
would  not  resort  to  the  use  of  force  in 
Europe  as  they  had  in  Hungary ;  the  as- 
sumption, in  other  words,  that  1968  was 
not  1956. 

In  fact,  1968  has  proved  to  be  1956  with 
a  vengeance.  For  not  only  Soviet  soldiers 
violated  the  frontiers  of  a  fraternal  ally; 
Polish,  Hungarian,  Bulgarian,  and  even 
East  German  forces  were  also  involved. 
These  members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  thus 
violated  their  own  solemn  commitments 
to  each  other,  for  article  8  of  the  Warsaw 
Treaty  states  that  the  contracting  parties 
adhere  "to  the  principle  of  respect  for 
the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  the 
others  and  noninterference  in  their  in- 
ternal affairs."  And,  unlike  the  situation 
in  Hungary  in  1956  when  Soviet  inter- 
vention was  aimed  at  preserving  a  social- 
ist regime  which  seemed  in  danger  of 
being  replaced  by  a  non-Socialist  regime, 
and  at  holding  a  country  in  the  Warsaw 
Pact  which  threatened  to  sever  its  al- 
liance ties,  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  sol- 
diers now  occupy  a  country  whose  gov- 
ernment was  headed  by  Communists  who 
had  pledged  to  keep  it  Communist  and 
who  had  also  pledged  to  remain  faith- 
ful to  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

Ideas  cannot  be  defeated  by  tanks  and 
bayonets  are  of  little  use  against  ideol- 
ogy. Military  force  carmot  hold  back  Ihe 
powerful  impulses  of  nationalism.  Nor 
can  rhetoric.  In  a  speech  before  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  on 
October  3,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  said  that  ".  .  .  socialism  really 
and  genuinely  does  settle  the  national 
question."  His  statement  may  express 
his  dream,  but  it  certainly  does  not  de- 
scribe a  reality. 

We  are  learning  the  power  of  ideology 
and  the  force  of  nationalism  in  a  most 
painful  way  in  Vietnam  today.  The 
Soviet  Union  will  learn  the  same  les- 
son— both  at  home  and  throughout  its 
empire  in  Eastern  Europe — as  a  result  of 
the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  an  in- 
vasion which  can  perhaps  t>est  be  de- 
scrit>ed  as  a  rearguard  engagement  in  a 
losing  battle  against  reaction.  For  re- 
form is  the  wave  of  the  future  in  every 
country,  including  the  Communist  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Communism  will  have  to 
accommodate  to  change  or  it  will  de- 
stroy itself  by  being  torn  apart  from 
within.  The  human  spirit  craves  in- 
dependence and  freedom,  not  censorship 
and  restriction.  The  Czechoslovaks 
demonstrated  this  fact  clearly  in  the 
months  prior  to  August  21.  They,  and 
others,  will  demonstrate  it  again  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Writing  from  Prague  in  October  1938, 
a  month  after  the  Munich  agreement, 
George  F.  Kennan  observed : 

The  story  of  Czechoslovakia  Is  not  yet 
ended.  There  Is  no  use  in  minimizing  the 
dangers  and  trials  that  lie  ahead.  But  If 
there  Is  any  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
tortuous  history  of  this  continent,  it  Is  that 
strength,  courage,  and  p)erseverance — quali- 
ties which  the  Czech  jjeople  now  possess  in 
greater  degree  than  ever  before — have  never 
been  permanently  suppressed  and  have  never 
failed  In  the  end  to  win  their  just  place  In 
the  surging,  changing  movement  of  political 
life. 

This  thought  will  not  comfort  the  Czechs 
In  their  present  mood  of  bitterness  and  frus- 


tration; but  It  may  well  be  a  source  of  con- 
solation to  those  outsiders  who  have  fol- 
lowed their  past  struggles  with  sympathy 
and  admiration  and  who  have  never  ceased 
to  wish  them  well  for  the  future. 

Strength,  courage,  and  perseverance 
have  still  not  been  permanently  sup- 
pressed. And  the  people  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia should  know  that  those  of  us  who 
have  followed  their  past  struggles,  in- 
cluding their  most  recent  struggles, 
"with  sympathy  and  admiration"  con- 
tinue to  wish  them  well  for  the  future. 
For  in  1968,  as  in  1938,  their  future  and 
our  future  are  inextricably  linked. 

In  connection  with  these  thoughts 
and  the  eventual  outcome  of  events  in 
Czechoslovakia,  I  recently  read  a  very 
interesting  article  entitled  "The  Krem- 
lin's Great  Mistake,"  written  by  Victor 
Zorza  and  published  in  Look  magazine 
on  October  1,  1968. 

Mr.  Zorza  has  well  expressed  many 
thoughts  that  I  share.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Zorza's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Kremlin's  Great  Mistake:  Russia's 
Gang-dp  on  Czechoslovakia  Threatens 
to  Backfire  and  Speed  Up  Exactly  the 
Communist  Reforms  the  Soviets  Dread 

(By  Victor  Zorza) 
The  seizure  of  Czechoslovakia,  which  the 
Kremlin  thought  would  stop  the  breakup  of 
the  Communist  world.  Is  bound  to  hurry  it. 
The  slow  process  of  change  that  was  turn- 
ing Stalinist  Russia  Into  a  politically  civil- 
ized country  looked,  until  recently,  as  if  it 
would  take  another  generation  or  so.  Now. 
the  Czechoslovak  lesson  to  the  Kremlin  lead- 
ers Is  that  there  Is  not  enough  time  for  the 
slow  and  orderly  phasing  of  change.  The 
Russians  know  now  that  tragedy  will  re- 
sult unless  the  system  Is  reformed  from  with- 
in, quickly.  If  they  have  learned  this  lesson, 
it  will  take  no  longer  than  five  or  ten  years 
to  adapt  an  obsolete  political  structure  to 
the  needs  of  the  modern  world.  If  they  have 
failed  to  learn  anything,  the  system  will  fall 
to  pieces  before  that,  as  It  was  beginning  to 
In  Czechoslovakia. 

Two  powerful  elements  are  accelerating  the 
march  of  Communist  politics — the  people, 
who  In  the  past  were  largely  an  object  to  be 
manipulated  and  progressive  politicians,  who 
in  the  past  rarely  dared  to  reveal  them- 
selves as  such.  Both  these  elements  have  al- 
ways existed  In  Communist  countries,  but 
Czechoslovakia  has  shown  their  potential 
power.  For  six  months,  until  Russian  tanks 
drove  Into  Prague,  a  free  people  were  seek- 
ing ways  to  make  their  new  freedom  last 
They  were  using  Communist  politicians  as 
the  instruments  of  their  search,  and  the 
Communists,  except  for  a  small  minority  of 
discredited  officials,  were  at  one  with  the 
nation. 

Potentially,  the  same  relationship  of  forces 
exists  within  every  Communist  country.  The 
people  of  Poland  or  Hungary,  or  for  that 
matter,  Russia,  want  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  freedom  that  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  have 
been  demanding,  and  the  politicians  in  the 
Kremlin  know  it.  These  politicians  are  them- 
selves divided  into  those  who  would  give  the 
people  at  least  some  of  the  freedoms  they 
crave,  as  the  Dubcek  leadership  was  trying 
to  do  both  before  and  after  the  invasion,  and 
the  unregenerate  Stalinists  or  neo-Stallnlsts, 
who  believe  that  the  people  must  be  held 
In  subjection  and  that  their  craving  for  free- 
dom can  and  must  be  suppressed.  It  may  be 
difficult   to   Imagine   Conununlst   politicians 
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being  In  favor  of  granting  political  freedom* 
to  the  nation,  but  Czechoslovakia  has  proved 
once  again  that  It  can  happen. 

We  In  the  West  must  make  at  least  the 
effort  of  Imagination  to  try  to  see  that  this 
same  poUUcat  division  exUta  within  every 
Communist  country.  Instead  of  regarding  the 
party  leaders  as  united  In  their  oppoeltlon  to 
freedom  and  In  their  hostility  to  the  outside 
world.  We  should  not  expect  them  to  share 
our  views.  Their  own  will  do  Just  as  well. 
The  progressive  wing  In  the  Czechoslovak 
Communist  leadership  was  not  implanted  by 
the  West;  It  did  not  derive  Its  Ideas  from 
the  Bible,  but  from  Karl  Marx.  Dubcek  him- 
self was  trained  In  Russia.  In  the  school 
for  Communist  leaders  from  which  many  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  own  top  officials  must 
graduate.  As  Dubcek  and  his  comrades  strug- 
gled and  Intrigued  and  pushed  to  get  Presi- 
dent Novotny  out.  so  younger  men.  more 
radically  Inclined  than  the  established 
leadership,  are  struggling  and  Intriguing  and 
pushing  to  get  Brezhnev  out  of  the  Kremlin; 
and  In  this,  they  have  the  sympathy,  and 
probably  the  help,  of  older  men  such  as 
Koaygln,  who  are  more  In  tune  with  the 
feelings  of  the  pepole. 

The  alliance  between  the  people  and  some 
of  their  politicians  Is  what  brought  Czecho- 
slovakia to  a  boll.  Similar  alliances.  Instinc- 
tively felf.  wUl  keep  other  Communist  coun- 
tries simmering  dangerously,  unless  the 
Kremlin  manages  to  devise  some  means  of 
reducing  the  heat.  The  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia cannot  and  will  not  by  Itself  take 
the  beat  out  of  Communist  politics.  It  can 
do  no  more  than  clamp  a  Ud  on  the  cauldron 
for  a  short  whUe,  but  under  that  Ud,  the 
emotions  and  the  hopes,  the  passions  and 
the  Ideals,  will  reverberate  and  spread  and 
grow  until  the  whole  thing  explodes:  unless, 
of  course,  the  Communist  leaders  themselves 
realize  the  extent  of.  the  danger  and  do 
something  about  It.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  Soviet  troops  marched  Into  Czechoslo- 
vakia because  the  Russians  feared  that  the 
striving  for  freedom  would  spread  to  the 
other  Communist  countries  and  thus  cause 
the  dlstlntegratlon  of  the  whole  totalitarian 
structure.  The  conclusion  usually  drawn 
from  this  is  that  the  Kremlin  will  hence- 
forth suppress,  ruthlessly  and  Irrevocably, 
the  progressive  trend  In  Russia  and  In  the 
other  Communist  countries.  But  given  the 
nature  of  Communist  politics  as  it  has  de- 
veloped over  the  last  few  years,  this  conclu- 
sion Is  based  on  the  wrong  premises. 

Ever  since  Khrushchev  took  the  reins  of 
power,  the  Kremlin  has  been  conducting  a 
holding  operation,  to  prevent  too  rapid  a 
change  In  the  structure  of  the  Communist 
system,  rather  than  to  prevent  cliange  al- 
together. Virtually  everything  that  the  Com- 
munist leaders  have  done,  In  Russia  and  else- 
where, can  be  seen  In  terms  of  this  holding 
operation,  designed  to  gain  time  to  control 
and  direct  the  process  of  change.  Instead  of 
allowing  It  to  sweep  them  out  of  power.  But 
they  know  that  change  Is  inevitable,  and  that 
if  they  try  to  stop  It,  it  will  come  about  with- 
out them. 

In  Russia,  the  evolution  of  the  Communist 
political  system  has  been  going  forward  with 
the  leaders'  grudging  cooperation,  ever  since 
they  got  rid  of  Khrushchev  for  forcing  the 
pace  of  change  too  abruptly.  What  their  in- 
tervention in  Czechoslovakia  shows  Is  that 
they  realize  how  vulnerable  their  own  coun- 
try Is  to  the  freedom  Infection;  after  all,  that 
Is  why  they  thought  they  had  to  move.  They 
know  that  Russia  and  the  other  Communist 
countries  are  as  ready  as  Czechoslovakia  was 
for  the  new  political  system  that  must  take 
the  place  of  the  existing  political  patchwork 
of  lies,  coercion  and  compromise.  "They  know 
that  they  cannot  Indefinitely  keep  sending 
their  tanks  Into  neighboring  countries,  or.  for 
that  matter.  Into  Russian  cities,  to  keep  the 
old  system  from  crumbling.  They,  therefore, 


marched  into  Czechoslovakia  In  order  to  give 
themselves  a  breathing  space.  But  the  need 
to  march — and  the  tremendous  political  cost 
that  they  Incurred  thereby — will  have  gone 
a  long  way  to  persuading  them  that  they 
themselves  must  now  speed  up  the  process 
of  change 

The  Kremlin's  action  reflected  a  deeply 
held  belief,  and  fear,  among  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  their  allies  that  Czechoslo- 
vakia was  going  "capitalist."  There  Is  a 
chance  that  the  degree  of  freedom  Czecho- 
slovakia's new  leaders  were  prepared  to  allow 
would  have  ultimately  made  It  possible  for 
the  nation.  In  free  elections,  to  sweep  the 
Communists  out  of  power.  If  this  had  hap- 
pened, Czechoslovakia  would,  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  have  left  the  Communist  camp. 
Even  without  any  such  drastic  political 
change,  the  unhindered  reform  of  Czecho- 
slovakia would  have  made  It  seem  more  and 
more  "capitalistic"  in  the  eyes  of  the  Com- 
munist governments,  so  that  they  would  have 
come  to  regard  It  as  part  of  the  Western  bloc — 
as.  for  a  time,  they  regarded  Tito's  Yugoslavia. 

If  the  Russians  had  allowed  the  Czecho- 
slovak reformation  to  proceed,  the  pattern 
would  have  been  much  the  same.  They  would 
again  have  taken  every  step  to  Isolate  It  from 
the  main  body  of  communism,  and  to  Insu- 
late themselves  from  the  creative  current  of 
Ideas  flowing  through  the  Czechoslovak  Com- 
munist party.  But  this  could  have  succeeded 
only  if  they  had  pushed  Czechoslovakia  Into 
the  arms  of  the  West,  thus  providing  them- 
selves with  an  excuse  for  treating  the  coun- 
try as  a  Communist  renegade  and  enemy,  as 
they  had  treated  Yugoslavia. 

A  new  Iron  Curtain  separating  Czecho- 
slovakia from  the  rest  of  the  Communist 
world  would  not  have  been  completely  effec- 
tive, but  It  might  well  have  been  sufficiently 
thick  to  muffie  the  sound  of  any  succeaaea 
attained  by  the  Czechoslovak  experiment. 
Simple  Ideas  like  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press  cannot  be  kept  out  of  Russia  these 
days.  Actually,  there  Is  little  need  to  Import 
them.  They  exist  wherever  men  are  capable 
of  thought  and  feeling.  What  makes  them 
dangerous  Is  any  evidence,  such  as  Czecho- 
slovakia would  have  provided,  that  freedom 
works,  and  pays. 

The  Russian  leaders  thus  had  only  two 
alternatives:  to  Isolate  Czechoslovakia,  which 
might  have  enabled  them  to  delay  consid- 
erably the  spread  of  the  freedom  infection, 
nr.  by  Invading  the  country,  to  suppress 
the  Infection. 

In  choosing  the  second  course,  they  tried 
to  do  the  Impossible:  for  whatever  initial 
successes  the  Kremlin  might  achieve,  the 
Czechoslovak  experiment  will  go  on.  It  may 
go  on  more  slowly,  but  after  initial  setbacks. 
It  Is  bound  to  be  resumed  with  redoubled 
force.  Moreover,  so  long  as  Czechoslovakia 
remains  part  of  the  Communist  bloc,  its  ex- 
periments are  part  of  the  evolutionary  proc- 
ess within  the  bloc  as  a  whole,  and  they  are 
certain  to  have  a  greater  effect  on  what  is 
happening  in  Moscow — and  In  the  other 
Communist  capitals — than  If  Czechoslovakia 
had  left  the  Communist  camp.  By  sending 
troops  to  keep  It  Inside  the  Communist  camp, 
the  Kremlin  has  ensured  that  the  Czecho- 
slovak experiment  will  stay  within  the  fam- 
ily— and  that  the  family  will  be  Inevitably 
affected  by  It. 

But  where  Is  tbe  assurance  that  the 
Czechoslovak  reforms  will  continue?  After 
all.  the  Polish  reform  movement  of  1956  soon 
spent  Itself;  and  the  Hungarians,  once  they 
recovered  from  the  1956  revolution,  were 
content  to  accept  the  gradual  but  exceed- 
ingly slow  Improvements  that  the  Russians 
have  since  allowed  them  to  Introduce,  as 
long  as  they  do  not  tinker  with  the  system. 

The  Polish  and  Hungarian  revolutions 
were  the  outbursts  of  pent-up  emotion  as 
the  long  Stalinist  night  began  to  give  way 
to  the  new  dawn.  They  were  unprepared,  un- 


premeditated reactions  to  the  sudden  loosen- 
ing of  control.  After  the  passions  had  played 
themselves  out.  the  Kremlin  pulled  In  the 
reins  again,  and  the  Communist  leaders  of 
Poland  and  Hungary  cooperated.  They  feared 
that  failure  to  do  so  would  lead  to  the  over- 
throw of  their  own  Communist  parties  and 
loss  of  their  Jobs. 

The  Czechoslovak  revolution,  by  contrast, 
was  led  by  the  party's  own  more  forward- 
looking  leaders,  who  for  several  years  had 
worked  in  the  secrecy  of  the  party  apparatus 
to  move  toward  a  more  progressive  policy. 
When  they  Anally  became  convinced  that 
President  Novotny  and  his  Immediate  en- 
tourage were  determined  to  prevent  any  such 
change,  they  acted.  But  now  the  years  of 
Intrigue  and  secret  party  struggle  gave  way 
to  a  clear-cut  Issue;  and  for  the  first  time 
In  the  history  of  Communist  rule,  an  estab- 
lished party  leadership  was  removed  from 
power  by  something  like  a  democratic  voting 
procedure  within  the  party  organization.  The 
nation  cheered,  and  gave  a  genuine  mandate 
to  the  new  leaders  to  carry  out  the  new 
policies,  economic  and  cultural,  to  provide 
both  bread  and  freedom. 

Intellectual  ferment.  In  which  the  writers 
had  played  a  major  part,  was  an  Important 
element  of  the  Czechoslovak  revolution,  as 
It  had  been  In  Poland's  and  In  Hungary's. 
But  the  economic  issue,  which  had  Intruded 
repeatedly  into  the  party  discussions  since 
1963.  was  new  In  the  case  of  Czechoslovakia— 
and  decisive.  The  old  economic  system. 
taken  over  from  the  Russians  together  with 
one-party  rule,  worked  after  a  fashion  for  a 
few  years,  when  Czechoslovakia  was  building 
steelworks  and  tractor  plants.  But  it  proved 
hopelessly  Inadequate  to  the  needs  of  a  coun- 
try that  saw  Its  capitalist  neighbors  grow 
richer  and  richer,  develop  new  Industries, 
install  modern  management  techniques,  in- 
troduce sophisticated  technologies,  while 
Czechoslovakia  lagged  behind,  tied  to  the 
Russian  economy,  which  Itself  trailed  per- 
ceptibly behind  Western  Europe  and,  disas- 
trously, behind  America.  It  was  this  economic 
dlsequlllbrlxim  that  the  more  progressive 
Czechoslovak  Comnrunlsts  set  out  to  correct. 
But  in  so  doing,  they  found  that  they  had  to 
change  the  political  system  as  well.  The  eco- 
nomic ills  were  rooted  In  the  decision-making 
process,  which  was  devised  to  suppress  po- 
litical independence,  and  at  the  same  time 
suppressed  the  business  Initiative  that  alone 
could  have  delivered  the  goods. 

The  essence  of  Karl  Marx's  anal^s  of  19th- 
century  Europe  was  that  The  revolution 
would  come  when  the  people  realized  that 
the  economic  structure  of  society  was  ham- 
pering Its  development.  There  was  much  in 
his  analysis  that  was  sound  common  sense 
Perversely,  It  is  now  In  Communist  Russia 
and  Its  satellites  that  the  economic  struc- 
ture Is  hampering  the  development  of  so- 
ciety. The  Czechoslovak  Communist  party 
the  first  to  p>ercelve  this,  launched  Its  own 
revolution  against  the  orthodox  political  es- 
tablishment. Just  as  Marx  predicted  would 
happen. 

Whatever  the  Immediate  political  conse- 
quence of  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
may  be.  the  economic  revolution  will  go  on 
In  time,  the  economic  structure  of  the  sys- 
tem will  change  so  much  that  It  will  affect 
the  political  structure.  The  essence  of  the 
economic  changes  being  demanded  by  re- 
formers all  over  the  Communist  world — and 
there  are  many  of  them  even  In  the  highest 
reaches  of  the  Soviet  party — Is  that  eco- 
nomic decisions  should  be  taken  on  rational 
economic  grounds,  to  yield  the  greatest  good 
for  the  community  and  to  prevent  the  sense- 
less waste  of  huge  resources  that  has  been 
so  marked  a  feature  of  the  Communist  eco- 
nomic system. 

This  Is  the  one  great  Issue  between  the 
conservatives  and  the  radicals  In  the  Commu- 
nist leaderships  everywhere.  Kosygln  has  had 
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to  fight  repeatedly  In  the  Kremlin  to  get  his 
economic-reform  schemes  passed;  but  often, 
the  execution  of  these  plans  lagged  far  be- 
hind the  vision  of  the  more  radical  Inno- 
vators. The  oppoeltlon  can  usually  be  traced 
to  the  vested  Interests  of  the  party  bureauc- 
racy, which  does  not  want  the  power  of  eco- 
nomic decision-making  to  be  taken  out  of  Its 
hands.  It  knows  that  once  this  happens,  po- 
litical power,  too.  will  soon  slip  out  of  its 
prasp.  The  essence  of  jxilltlcal  power  is  to  de- 
cide on  the  allocation  of  the  nation's  re- 
sources between  competing  demands,  and  the 
party  establishment  wants  to  do  this  In  the 
secrecy  of  the  Kremlin  council  chamber,  not 
in  full  view  of  the  people,  who  might  then 
be  Inclined  to  demand  a  voice  In  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

In  recent  years,  the  leadership  debate  about 
the  allocation  of  resources  has  become  so 
bitter  that  It  could  scarcely  be  hidden  from 
the  nation  Khrushchevs  failure  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  military  for  more  and 
better  weapons  was  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  his  downfall.  The  conservatives  in  the 
political  leadership,  who  had  many  com- 
plaints of  their  own  against  Khrushchev's 
radical  policies,  were  able  to  count  on  the 
military  In  securing  his  removal  from  power. 
But  Brezhnev  and  Kosygln.  who  worked  to- 
gether to  get  rid  of  Khrushchev,  soon  fell  out 
themselves  on  the  same  military  vs.  civilian 
issue.  Brezhnev,  beholden  to  the  military, 
wanted  to  give  them  more  money.  Kosygln, 
concerned  about  the  health  of  the  economy, 
wanted  the  money  for  modernization  and  de- 
velopment. 

Brezhnev  was  the  product  of  the  party  ma- 
chine, and  the  hints  discernible  between  the 
lines  of  his  public  si>eeches  reveal  some- 
thing of  the  conservative  stand  that  he  was 
taking  on  behalf  ot  the  bureaucracy  In  the 
secret  Kremlin  debates.  Kosygln's  Job  was  to 
run  the  country's  Industry,  and  his  speeches 
reveal  a  preoccupation  with  practical  affairs, 
an  interest  in  securing  results  through  the 
rational  management  of  the  economy  and  a 
barely  suppressed  Impatience  with  empty 
Ideological  catchwords. 

Whenever  there  is  any  hint  of  differences 
in  the  leadership,  Brezhnev  and  Koeygln  can 
usually  be  seen  on  opposite  sides  of  the  fence. 
It  is  Brezhnev  who  has  been  making  speeches 
denouncing  Soviet  writers  and  intellectuals 
for  demanding,  in  effect,  the  same  freedom 
that  the  Czechoslovak  writers  had  won  for 
themselves.  Kosygln  Is  known  to  sympathize 
with  the  Intellectuals — whose  willing  coop- 
eration he  needs  If  the  economy  is  to  be  re- 
formed— and  he  manages  to  keep  his  criti- 
cism of  them  to  a  minimum.  It  was  Kosygln 
who  gave  signs  of  interest  In  the  American 
proposal  for  a  moratorium  on  offensive  and 
defensive  missiles,  but  the  Joint  forces  of 
the  party  bureaucracy  and  the  military  man- 
aged to  hold  up  the  talks  for  more  than  a 
year  after  he  had  first  agreed  to  negotia- 
tions. All  the  while,  Brezhnev  was  making 
speeches  about  the  need  to  look  to  Russia's 
defenses. 

The  Issues  between  the  opposing  factions 
in  the  Kremlin — cultural  and  economic,  mil- 
itary and  political — are  much  the  same  as 
they  were  in  Czechoslovakia,  allowing  for  the 
differences  In  size  and  pwwer  between  these 
countries.  Essentially,  the  debate  pits  con- 
servatives against  progressives.  Although  In 
many  cases  the  Issues  between  them  appear 
tn  be  strictly  practical,  the  real  struggle  is 
between  those  who  want  to  preserve  the  old 
system  with  as  little  change  as  p>osslble  and 
those  who  realize  that  It  must  be  changed 
radically  If  It  Is  to  survive  In  a  world  that 
is  constantly  changing. 

The  events  In  Czechoslovakia  will  quicken 
the  dispute.  They  will  lead  to  greater  strains 
and  stresses  In  Russia  and  In  the  other  Com- 
munist countries.  The  struggle  will  become 
more  intense  and,  if  a  breakdown  of  the 
whole    political    system    is    to    be    averted. 


change — and  rapid  change — will  have  to  be 
accepted. 

The  rebirth  of  freedom  In  Czechoslovakia 
was  the  result  of  the  first  real  attempt  by  a 
member  country  of  the  Soviet  bloc  to  speed 
up  the  changes  that  are  inevitable  In  any 
case.  The  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  was  one 
of  the  last  spasms  of  a  political  organism  still 
dominated  by  the  conservatives.  Even  If  It 
leads,  for  a  lime,  to  a  strengthening  of  the 
forces  of  reaction  in  the  Communist  world, 
it  win  prove  ultimately  to  have  been  their 
undoing. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat 
4  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m. )  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
October  11.  1968,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  10  (legislative  day  of  Oc- 
tober 9),  1968: 

ARIZONA 

Eva  C.  Morales.  Kearney,  Ariz.,  in  place  of 
C.  L.  Steveson.  resigned. 

Jerry  P.  Yazzie,  Window  Rock.  Ariz.,  In 
place  of  H.  L.  McDonald,  resigned. 

CALIFOR^aA 

Irene  H.  Mlchell,  Ryde,  Calif.,  In  place  of 

B.  M.  Calahan,  deceased. 

IDAHO 

Betty  Jane  Nitz,  Elk  City.  Idaho,  in  place  of 

C.  J.  Nltz.  resigned. 

ILLINOIS 

W.  Russell  Koch,  Bowen.  111.,  in  place  of 
L.  O.  Cain,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Elsie  E.  Cornelius,  Bath.  Ind.,  In  place  of 
G.  A.  Rees,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Lloyd  K.  Greenwood,  McPherson.  Kans.,  in 
place  of  R.  F.  Johnson,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

James  H.  Bolton,  Galesburg,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  W.  M.  Buss,  retired. 

David  Rigozzl,  Jr.,  Bangor.  Mich.,  In  place 
of  P.  B.  Wood,  retired. 

Stanley  L.  Thompson,  Hastings,  Mich.,  In 
place  of  C.  H.  Hlnman,  retired. 

MISSOURI 

Frederick  M.  Ream,  Green  Ridge.  Mo..  In 
place  of  D.  E.  Myers,  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Robert  T.  Musll,  DuBols.  Nebr..  in  place  of 
E.  E.  White,  retired. 


Court  J.  Fielding,  Hayes  Center,  Nebr.,  in 
place  of  G.  A.  Kittle,  retired. 

NEW   JERSEY 

Anna  L.  Peterson,  Leesburg,  N.J.,  In  place 
of  I.  B  Lowden.  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Harry  Marcheslnl,  MUlsboro,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  C.  W.  Wlshart,  deceased. 

TENNESSEE 

Arthur  E.  McCaskiU,  Moscow,  Tenn.,  In 
place  of  J.  W.  Simmons,  retired. 

TEXAS 

Avis  M.  Tyler.  Sundown,  Tex.,  in  place  of 

D.  E.  Waggoner,  deceased. 

WASHINGTON 

Paul  E.  DeHaven,  Tonasket,  Wash..  In  place 
of  C.  D.  Williams,  resigned. 

WEST   VIRGINIA 

Joseph  B.  Paller,  Rldgely,  W.  Va.,  in  place 
oi  U.  A.  Dougjieriy.  retired. 

Doyle  D.  Robinson.  Jr.,  Logan,  W.  Va.,  In 
place  of  M.  L.  Johnson,  retired. 

Melvln  L.  Atchley,  New  Hope,  Ala.,  In  place 
of  G.  B.  Butler,  retired. 

Richard  L.  Relter,  Redlands,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  D.  J.  Stanton,  retired. 

Loran  L.  Balch,  Sagle,  Idaho,  in  place  of 
N.  A.  Sheffler,  retired. 

William  L.  Hampton,  Ulysses,  Kans.,  in 
place  of  J.  S.  Porrer,  retired. 

Ernest  A.  Paradis,  Attleboro.  Mass.,  in  place 
of  P.  J.  O'Neil,  deceased. 

James  P.  Fitzgerald,  Montlcello,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  P.  A.  McCoy,  retired. 

Jesse  L.  Campbell,  Manchester,  Tenn.,  in 
place  of  W.  C.  St.  John,  deceased. 

Robert  A.  Habermacher,  Sablnal,  Tex..  In 
place  of  W.  D.  Stephens,  retired. 

Andrew  J.  Pachosa,  Grand  Coulee,  Wash., 
In  place  of  W.  O.  Kurth,  retired. 

James  E.  Broughton,  Jr..  Wellington,  Ala., 
in  place  of  M.  C.  Phillips,  retired. 

John  M.  Moore,  Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  in  place 
of  L.  R.  Nowlln.  retired. 

Davis  M.  Longmlre,  Jr.,  Brookdale.  Calif.. 
in  place  of  E.  J.  Nelson,  retired. 

Llewellyn  E  Burnham.  Elsinore,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  L.  E.  Burnham,  retired. 

Jacob  C.  Fewell.  Okeechobee,  Fla.,  in  place 
of  C.  C.  Betts.  resigned. 

Robert  J.  Yunker.  Mokena,  111.,  in  place  of 
M.  M.  O'Brien,  retired. 

Orrie  G.  Epple,  Aredale,  Iowa,  in  place  of 
K.  M.  Hopkins,  retired. 

Robert  E.  Folkerts,  Brlstow,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  D.  A  Early,  deceased. 

Robert  A.  Noll,  Westmoreland,  Kans..  In 
place  of  C.  S.  Smith,  retired. 

FYank  J.  Rodman,  HermansvlUe,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  H.  D.  Stecker,  retired. 

Charles  H.  Plrch,  Holden  Mo.,  in  place  of 
J.  L.  Snyder,  deceased. 

Edward  J,  Welch,  Guild,  N.H..  In  place  of 
G.  L.  Nicnols,  retired. 

John  A.  FMalkrod,  Ramsey.  N.J.,  In  place  of 
J.  D.  Roosa,  retired. 

John  J.  Howley,  South  Amboy,  N.J.,  in 
place  of  G.  W.  Stader,  deceased. 

Mary  Alice  Desmond.  Athol  Springs,  N.Y . 
In  place  of  H.  T.  Quick,  retired. 

Raymond  P.  Rlordan,  Auburn,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  T.  H.  Brogan,  deceased. 

Edgar  A.  Cashwell,  Saxapahaw,  N.C.,  In 
place  of  L.  B.  Woody,  retired. 

Ralph  R.  Peyton,  Zanesvllle,  Ohio.  In  place 
of  H.  W.  McCracken,  retired. 

Raymond  P.  Hoffman,  Fennlmore,  Wis.,  In 
place  of  Gerald  Scanlan.  retired. 

John  W.  Bakker.  Shell  Lake,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  H.  N.  Hosklns,  transferred. 

Paul  R.  Woods,  Sumner,  Iowa,  in  place  of 

E.  P.  Borcherding,  deceased. 

Mildred  L.  Peterson,  ToddvlUe,  Iowa,  In 
place   of  Ivan  Ollphant,   retired. 

Herbert  E.  Ryan,  Jr.,  Rising  Sun.  Md..  In 
place  of  F.  M.  Rawlings,  deceased. 
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CharlM  P.  Ward.  Anoka,  Minn.,  In  place  of 
W.  J.  Jacob,  retired. 

James  D.  Raaamussen,  Grand  Rapids. 
Minn.,  in  place  of  H.  M.  Madson,  retired. 

Jerry  D.  Wood,  Mount  Vernon,  Mo.,  In 
place  of  R.  C.  Possett.  retired. 

Otis  A  TJeltvelt.  Red  Lodge.  Mont..  In  place 
of  L.  R.  Spogen,  retired. 

Myron  C  Haker.  Stanford.  Mont.,  in  place 
of  E.  H.  Burchak.  retired. 

Gordon  H.  Parnapy.  North  Bangor,  N.Y., 
in  place  of  E.  V.  Monica,  deceased. 

Karl  C  Boejrlnk.  Penfleld.  N.Y.,  in  place  of 
P.  L.  Jones,  resigned. 

Diplomatic    and   Poreign   Servick 

John  B.  Behm.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  deputy 
special  representative  for  Trade  Negotiations, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

In  the  National  Guajio 
The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officer  named  herein  lor  promotion  as 
a  Reserve  commissioned  officer  of  the  Army, 
under  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3385: 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.  Gen.  John  C.  Baker.  0368365. 
The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Army,  ubdex  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States   Cdcfe.   sections   593(a)    and  3392: 

To   be   major   generals 
Brig.  Gen.  Laurence  B.  Adams.  Jr.,  0396901, 
Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

Brig.  Gen.  Floyd  L.  Edsall.  0555952,  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  048G619,  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps. 

To   be   brigadier  general 
Col.   Sylvester  T.   DelCorso,   03S8188,   Ad- 
jutant General'p  Corps. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  person  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  in  the 
grade  specified,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3283  through 
3294: 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

Davis,  Stewart,  OPIOSIIQ. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  3283  through  3294  and  3311: 

To  be  captain 
Alex.  Allen  M..  05704893. 
Allen,  David  L.,  05706439. 
Brown.  John  E..  MN2297783. 
Burke.  Paul  P.  05311417. 
Bush.  William  E..  Jr .  05313413. 
Caulk.  Richard  R.,  05404963. 
Conrad,  Jimmy  A..  01923148. 
Cook,  Clariss  M.,  Jr  .  05310528. 
Darden.  Earl.  04002042 
Davis.  Medley  M..  05405011. 
Garrett.  Charles  A..  04049875. 
Hardy.  Joel  L..  Sr  .  02298916. 
Hatcher.  John  M  .  05304597. 
Hoyt,  Max  E  .  04058032. 
Malone.  Edward  C  .  Jr..  052 15927. 
Ramsey.  Charles  G..  05307640. 
Rlttenhouse.  William.  05215815. 
Swenson.  James  W  .  MN2293714. 
Vile.  William  A..  05312353. 
Welsh.  Gary  P..  O23i7048. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Baker.  William  G..  05711151. 
Ball.  Michael  G..  05321481. 
Barkley.  Craig  C  .  05212968. 
Barkman,  Ralph  A..  Jr..  05318310. 
Clerk,  Jeraid  D..  O5408259. 
Coleman,  John  P  .  0571 1305. 
Cozart.  John  W..  O5406812 
Cupples,  Alan  B.,  05014264. 
Delay,  Thomas  H.,  05516464. 


Dowdy.  James  T  ,  05224381. 
Duckworth,  Walter  L.,  05417826. 
Praley.  Robert  W..  05321058. 
Preldhoff,  Terrance  E.,  MN5417487. 
Hutcheson,  Carroll  R..  OS410329. 
Martin,  Glenlce  J.,  L2320088 
Meyers,  Richard  R..  05230408. 
Nlles.  David  P.,  05326773 
O'Brien.  Charles  J  .  05017667. 
Sanchez,  Lorenzo.  05706424. 
Sanders,  Ross  I.,  05323210. 
Shelby.  William  L.,  05530266. 
Telfair,  William  D.,  0535164. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 

Avlrgan,  Stephen  C  .  05235186. 

Baybrook,  Thomas  G..  05267930. 

Benham.  Billy,  05328540. 

Brown,  Clark  C.  05419751. 

Campbell.  Michael  B  .  Jr.,  05237283. 

Clark,  Michael  D. ,05348111. 

Collins.  Carl  L..  Jr..  05421351. 

Connolly.  John  P.,  05307063. 

Connor,  Vincent  P..  05427035. 

Cox.  Ronald  H.,  05329878. 

Crandford,  William  M..  05237360. 

Daily,  Charles  T  ,  05425626. 

Dietz.  Charles  L.,  05422652. 

Dodson.  Stanley  D.,  05338976. 

Earley,  Dondal  N..  02328448. 

Estey.  Allan  W..  05539677. 

Parley,  Donald  P  .  05246952. 

Flanders,  Charles  L..  05235305. 

Prey.  Jeffery  B  ,  05228484. 

Pulbrlght.  Larry  R.,  02326584. 

Hebert.  Maurice  G..  05420601. 

Owens.  Jerry  C,  05424234. 

Palmer.  Frederick  E.,  05247674. 

Pfaehler,  Karl  H.,  MN2326610. 

Rather,  Ralph  E.  J..  05424959. 

Shaw,  Charles  C.  05241070. 

Smith,  William  C.  05425541. 

Sullivan.  Michael  P..  05225110. 

Thomas.  Harry  W..  III.  05424747. 

Traynham,  John  C.  05424873. 

Tiierke.  Theodore  R..  05352092. 

Walnwrlght,  Richard  A.,  05239140. 

Wilson,  John  S.,  02324362. 

Wolf.  Donald  J.,  05252667 

Zapata,  Jenaro  A.,  05344493. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States,  In  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  2106, 
3283,  3284.  3286.  3287.  3288  and  3290: 


James,  Ralph  W. 
Lee,  Larry  R. 
Lyons.  Gary  J. 
Phillips.  Christian 
Plath,  Richard  G. 
Polese.  James  P. 
Sakaley,  John  A.,  Ill 
Seeman,  Michael  J. 
Shaffer,  Richard  A. 
Shlvely,  Ronald  A. 
Smith,  Clyde,  Jr. 


Ausflug,  Denis  P. 
Bishop,  Robin  M. 
Cope,  Samuel  E. 
Demlng,  Dennis  C. 
Dlsmukes,  James  O. 
Elchel,  James  L. 
Ferguson.  Melvln  D. 
Ford,  Franklin  H. 
Gerke,  Dennis  M. 
Gogola,  Gordon  S. 
Hller,  Thomas  S. 
Huber,  John  D. 

The  following-named  scholarship  student 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  In  the  grade  of  second  Uetuen- 
ant,  under  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  2107,  3283.  3284,  3286, 
3287,  3288  and  3290: 

Galloway,  Robert  D. 

In  the  Navt 

Vice  Adm.  Rufus  L.  Taylor,  U.S.  Navy  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  on 
the  retired  list  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 5233. 

The   following-named   officers  of   the   U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander  in  the  line,  subject  to  qualifi- 
cation therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Adams.  Billy  J.  Alberts,  Richard  P. 

Adams,  John  L.  Alderson,  Donald  M., 

Agnew.  William  P.  Jr. 

Alles,  John  W.,  IV         Alexander.  Howard  W. 


Alexander,  James  W. 
Allen,  BUI  R. 
Allen.  Galen  B. 
Ammann,  Robert  E. 
Anderson,  Erns  M. 
Anderson.  Richard  N. 
Anderson.  Robert  G. 
Arthur.  Glenn  N.,  Jr. 
Artz.  Robert  C. 
Aschenbeck,  Gene  W. 
Asher,  Roy  W. 
Asman.  Robert  K. 
Atherton,  Raymond 
Atkinson,  Gerald  L. 
Augustynlak,  Edward 

J. 
Aut.  Warren  E. 
Awbrey,  Roy  D. 
Bader,  Allen  L. 
Bailey,  Gall  R. 
Baker.  Walter  P. 
Baldwin.  John  A..  Jr. 
BalUnger,  Robert  M. 
Banham,    Herbert    G 

Jr. 
Bannon,  John  M. 
Barber,  James  A  .  Jr. 
Barker,  George  D. 
Barker.  William  S. 
Barnes.  Richard  A. 
Barr.  Ronald  L. 
Barry.  John  M. 
Batee.  Glenn  D. 
Bates.  Walter  P. 
Battles.  Roy  E. 
Batzler,  John  R. 
Bauder.  James  R. 
Baumgartner,  John  P 
Bausch.  Francis  A. 
Bean,  Alan  L. 
Bechelmavr,  Leroy  R. 
Belsel,  Gerald  W 
Belay,  William  J. 
Beltz,  Russell  C. 
Beneflel.  Oscar  W..  Jr. 
Bennett.  Raymond  D, 
Bernardin.  Peter  A. 
Berry,  James  L. 
Bethany.  Jesse  E. 
Blegel,  Herbert  K. 
Blgney,  Russell  E. 
Bishop,  Michael  E. 
Black,  Cole 
Blackmar.  Predrlk  S. 
Blackwell.  Jack  L..  Jr. 
Blanchard.  James  W., 

Jr. 
Blanchard,  Ralph  W., 

Jr. 
Blount.  Donald  W. 
Blythe.  Russell  M. 
Bock,  "E"  James 
Bodenstelner.  Wayne 

D. 
Bolerjack.  Robert  C. 
Bolt,  Ronald  L. 
Bond, John  R. 
Borden.  Douglas  H., 

Jr. 
Boslaugh.  David  L. 
Bossart.  Edmund  B., 

Jr. 
Brace.  Robert  L. 
Bracken,  Leonard  A., 

Jr. 
Bradley,  Bedford  C. 
Bradley,  David  W..  Jr. 
Brady,  Frederick,  L., 

Jr. 
Brady.  Joseph  Q. 
Braun.  Peter  J. 
Brecheen.  John  A. 
Briggs,  Donald  R. 
Browder.  Eklward  H. 
Brown,  Isom  L. 
Browi..  Leo  P. 
Brown.  Robert  C.  Jr. 
Brown.  Robert  C. 
Browning.  Robert  B. 
Brubaker.  Joseph  D., 

Jr. 


Brunick,  Gerald  P. 
Buck,  Harry  J. 
Buck,  Wallace  A. 
Buckley,  John  E.  . 

Bull.  Norman  S. 
Bui  lard.  Jerry  L. 
Burch,  William  J 
Burdon,  Eugene  R. 
Burgess,  Harold  E.,  Jr. 
Burke,  Robert  M. 
Burke.  Thomas  J.,  Jr 
Burnett.  Richard  W. 
Burns.  John  A. 
Burrows.  Hubbard  P.. 

Jr. 
Butler.  William  S. 
Butts.  Richard  F. 
Buzzard.  Robert  D. 
Cabot.  Alan  S 
Cajka.  Anthony  C. 
Calhoun.  William  B. 

Ill 
Campbell.  Michael  J. 
Campbell.  Richard  H 
Cann.  Thomas  P. 
Carcaba.  John  H 
Carlson.  Dudley  L. 
Carlson.  Leland  J. 
Carpenter.  Walter  H 
Carry,  Allan  H. 
Carter,  Powell  P..  Jr. 
Caruso.  Amedeo  B. 
Case.  Robert  W. 
Caston.  Terry  G. 
Caswell.  David  W. 
Cellar.  Charles  J..  Jr. 
Chambers.  Donald  R. 
,  Chaney.  Conner  F. 
Channell.  Ralph  N. 
Chapdelalne.  Jerrold  E 
Chapman.  Melvln  E. 
Chase.  Warren  P. 
Chrlstensen,  Howard  E. 
Christmas,  Walter  B. 
Clsson,  Arthur 
Clark,  Charles  P.,  Jr. 
Clark,  Orris  V. 
Clark,  Robert  E. 
Clark,  Robert  C. 
Clausen,  Carroll  E. 
Clement.  Carl  C,  Jr. 
Cliff,  Gene  L. 
Coakley,  Stephen  A. 
Cobb.  Emsley  P. 
Cobb,  George  W. 
Cochrane,  James  H 
Cockfleld,  David  W. 
Coffey,  Roger  L. 
Coleman,  Charles  L. 
Colley,  Richard  T. 
Collier,  John  H. 
Collier,  Neuland  C. 
Combs,  Martin  P. 
Conley,  David  J. 
Conn,  Richard  L. 
Connelly,  John  G. 
Conway,  James  M. 
Cook.  Charles  P. 
Cook,  Vernon  H  .  Jr. 
Cookson.  Robert  H. 
Cooper,  Daniel  L. 
Corcoran,  Martin  F. 
Corey,  Stuart  M. 
Cornell.  Gordon  C. 
Corsl,  Joseph  A. 
Cotton,  Alfred  S. 
Courtney,  Warren  P.. 

Jr. 
Cowles,  Robert  R. 
Cox,  Henry 
Creech,  Worley  Y..  Jr 
Creighton,  Perry  P.. 

Jr. 
Crummer,  James  P. 
Cucclas,  Leo  P. 
Cutchen.  Paul  O. 
Dagdlglan,  James  J. 
Daleke,  Richard  A. 
Dalola,  John,  Jr. 
Daly,  Paul  8. 
Damon,  Terry  A. 
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Dana,  John  B. 
Dartnell,  William  H. 
Daus,  Rudolph  H. 
Davis,  George  W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Harry  L. 
Davis,  Richard  H. 
Day,  Earl  P. 
Deal,  James  W. 
Dean.  Ronald  I. 
Debroder,  Glen  G. 
Degroff,  James  L. 
Deibert.  Bernard  N. 
Delano.  George  B. 
Delgludice,  David 
Delozler,  James  L. 
Demmin,  Lester  P. 
Dennison,  Daniel  C. 
Dennlson.  William  E. 
Deshler,  William  A. 
Devalols.  Edwin  W. 
Devries,  Edgar  L. 
Dlcarlo,    Vincent    A. 
Dickson,  George  K. 
Diehm,  William  C.  Ill 
Dietz,  Warren  C. 
Dillon,  John  P. 

Dingle.  James  W.,  Jr. 

Dixon.  Max  W. 

Donnelly,  Verne  G. 

Donovan,  Ian  E.  M. 

Doonan,  Robert  J. 

Dopazo.  Anthony  J. 

Doucet.  Richard  E. 

Dougherty,  Gerald  P. 

Downing,  Thomas  P. 

Doyle.  Robert  C. 

Ducharme,  George  W. 

Duffy,  Francis  J. 

Duke,  Robert  J. 

Dunn,  Joseph  J. 

Durbin.  Robert  H..  Jr. 

Dwyer,  John  L. 

Easton.  Ervln  R. 

Eaves,  James  S. 

Eckart.  James  H. 

Edberg.  Walter  O. 

Edwards.  Donald  L. 

Eichlnger,  Joseph  C. 

Eidsmoe,  Norman  E. 

Elder.  William  N. 

Elie,  Gayle  O. 

Elliott.  Charles  P. 

Emery,  Robert  E. 

Emery,  Thomas  R.  M. 

Englert.  Robert  J. 

Ervln,  Billy,  M. 

Estocin,  Michael  J. 

Evans,  James  J. 

Evans,  Richard  P. 

Evans,  Thomas  G. 

Everett,  Lauren  R. 

Exon,  Roger  M. 

Falrchlld,  Joseph  D. 

Fall,  Robert  H.,  Ill 

Pancher,  Allen  P. 

Farino,  Francis  J. 

Paron,  John  P. 

Fend,  Clarence  E.,  Jr. 

Ferguson.  Sam  A. 

Perrier.  Harry  H. 

Fetterman.  John  H., 
Jr. 

Fields,  James  E. 

Pllllngane.  Hulon  P. 

Fink.  Jerome  I. 

Fischer,  Herman  V., 
Jr. 

Fisk,  Harold  W. 

Fitzgerald,  John 

Fltzsimmons.  Harry 
S..  Jr. 

Fladger,  Myles  E. 

Flanlgan,  John  E.,  Jr. 

Fleming.  James  T..  Jr 

Fleming,  Raymond  T. 
Jr. 

Fletcher,  WlUiam  B., 

Ill 
Fleury,  Clement  E. 


Flick.  John  P. 
Flight,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Florin,  Donald  E. 
Flowers.  Walter  R. 
Foard,  Wyatte  P.,  Jr. 
Foley,  Harvey  D. 
Polta,  Daniel  A. 
Ford,  James  N. 
Fortenberry,  Thomas 

N. 
Pox,  Evarts  C,  Jr. 
Prancke,  Robert  L. 
Precker,  David  A. 
Frederick,  Peter  G. 
French,  Maynard  D. 
Frold,  James  C. 
Frye.  Thomas  A. 
Fulk,  Gerald  A. 
Fuller,  Mllo  W. 
Funck,  James  R. 
Furlong,  George  M., 
Gaffrey,  Leo  J. 
Galinsky,  Jerome  J. 
Gardner,  Geoffrey  L. 
Garlltz,  Jerry  E. 
Garman,  Glen  E. 
Garner,  William  D. 
Garrow,  Jack  A. 
Gasser,  Thomas  A. 
Gauthey,  Jules  R. 
Gerhan,  Charles  P.,  Jr. 
Gerl,  Nell  D. 
Gerow,  Francis  W. 

Gilbert,  Donald  B. 

Gilchrist,  Richard  E. 

GUI,  Russell  R. 

GUmore,  Joseph  M 

Glade,  Gerald  L. 

Glelm,  James  M. 

Golanka.  Stanley  R. 

Gonzalez,  Alfred  H. 

Good.  Robert  C. 

Gooding,  Charles  L., 
Jr. 

Gore.  James  R. 

Grady.  Michael  T, 

Graf,  Howard  F. 

Grafius.  Guy  A.  B. 

Graham.  Joel  H. 

Graham,  Robert  P. 

Graham,  Roger  L. 

Graham,  Sidney  R. 

Grant,  Edwin  H  .  Jr. 

Grantman.  Roger  H. 

Granum,  Roger  B. 

Greathouse,  Edwin  A. 

Greenhalgh,  William 
T.,  Jr. 

Grego.  James  M, 

Griffin,  James  L. 

Grlfflng,  Edward  P. 

Grimes.  Laurence  H., 
Jr. 

Grozen.  Paul  B. 

Grunenwald.  John  W. 

Gullle.  Sherred  L. 

Gulmond,  Gordon  R. 

Gunther,  Howard  P. 

Hagen,  Elmer  C. 

Hager.  Donald  O. 

Hagmann.  Albert  P. 

Hague.  John  D. 

Haines.  Collins  H. 

Hall.  Don  L. 

Hall.  Roy  V. 

Halle.  "S"  Portland, 
III 

Hamilton,  David  G. 

HamUton,  Harry  D. 

Hamilton.  Robert  B. 

Hampton.  Wlnfred  P.. 
Jr. 

Hamrlck.  Franklin  G. 

Harmon.  James  O. 

Harmony,  Lee  D..  Jr. 

Harms,  Stanley  J. 

Harness,  William  D. 
Harper,  Elwood  N. 

Harrison,  Stuart  E. 


Hartsaw,  David  R.  Keith.  John  D. 

Harvey,  Donald  L.  Kellaway,  Peter  W. 

Harvey,  NeUL.  Kelleher,  Thomas  A, 

Harvey,  Richard  M.  Jr. 

HastogUs,  Anthony  A.  Keller.  Constantlne  C. 

Hayes,  Pay  C.  Ill 

Hayv.'ood.  Jesse  H.  Kellerman,  Donald  W. 

Heath,  Edmund  W.  Kemp,  Forest  E. 


Hebert,  Donald  P. 
Heckman,  Donald  C. 
Hellinger,  Richard  L. 
Hendricks,  George  H. 


Kennedy.  Jack  M. 
Kennlngton.  William 

A. 
Kephart,  Robert  D. 


Hendricks,  Richard  A.  Kerrigan,  Robert  J. 


Hendrlckson,  Claude 

F,  Jr. 
Henry,  Albert  L.,  Jr. 
Henry,  William  P. 
Hepworth,  Robert  W. 
Herberger,  Albert  J. 
Hernandez,  Diego  E. 
Herndon.  Franklin  C. 

Jr. 
Herzog,  Louis  L. 
Hettinger.  Louis  P. 
Heyl,  William  E. 
Hickey,  John  A. 
Higglns,  Hugh  W. 
Hlne,  Paul  M..  Jr. 
Hlne,  Raymond  W. 
Hlne.  William  G. 
Hlnger,  Carl  K. 
Hlnton,  Robert  M. 


Kiefaber,  Thomas  G. 
Klehl,  Richard  L. 
Kiernan.  Warren  R. 
Kllboru,  Edgar  L. 
King,  John  E.,  Jr. 
Kingston,  Edward  A. 
Kingston,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Klrby,  Alexander  G., 

Jr. 
Klein,  Verle  W. 
Klusmann,  Charles  P. 
Knapp.  Franklin  P. 
Kobler.  Robert  H. 
Koch.   Richard   J..   Jr. 
Koehler,  Robert  L. 
Koester,  Earl  C,  II 
Kohn.  Edwin  R.,  Jr. 
Kolaras,    Demosthenes 

N. 


Holderness.  Robert  T.,Kopfman,  Theodore  P. 

Jr.  Kother,  Charles  G. 

Holland.  William  J.,  Jr.Kramer,  James  B.,  Jr. 
Hollinshead,  William    Kraus.  Kenneth  E. 

G.  Krienke.  Henry  P. 

Holloway,  Lowell  J.       Kronzer.  Joseph  J..  Jr. 
Hoover,  Harry  A.  Kucera,  Ronald  C. 

Home.  HainvardL..  Jr.Kugler,   Valarlus  E. 
Hosepian.  Edward  S.     Kunkler,  Hilary  G. 


Hosier,  Charles  S. 
Hubbard,  Henry  L. 
Hudson,  Joe  A. 
Huggins,  Harry  L. 
Hughes,  John  W. 
Hughes,  Richard  M. 
Hunley,  Charles  C. 
Hunt.  Herman  L. 
Hunt,  Klrby  P. 
Hunter,  William  G. 
Hyman.  Arnold  J. 
Isaacs,  Allen  L. 
Ives,  Clarence  D. 
Ives,  Richard  H. 
Jackson,  George  L. 
Jackson,  Robert  S. 
James.  Harry  R.,  Ill 
Janes.  William  E.,  Jr. 


KupUnski.  Stanley  J. 
Lacklen.  Albert  J. 
Lake.  Rodney  D. 
Lambert,  Russell  G. 
Landers.  Robert  J. 
Jjang,  James  M. 
Langeller.  Wilfred 

E,  Jr. 
Laughlin  Gerald  P.. 

Jr. 
Lavallee,  William  F. 
Lawhon,  Eugene  M. 
Lawless.  Spencer  C. 
Lawnlczak.  George  E  , 

Jr. 
Layn.  Samuel  W. 
Leaver,  John  M.,  Jr. 
Leckle,  William  O.,  Jr. 


Jardine,  Edward  P..  Jr.Leclerc.  Raymond  P. 
Jefferis.  Lawrence  R.     Lee,  Leonard  M. 


Jenkins,  John  C. 
Jensen,  Carl  T. 


Lee,  Melvln  R. 
Leedom.  Clair  E  .  Jr. 


Jewell.  Robert  W..  Jr.  Lelbel.  Robert  J. 


Johnson,  Blllle  D. 
Johnson,  George  L. 
Johnson.  Grant  R. 
Johnson.  John  R. 
Johnson,  Roger  D. 
Johnson.  Thomas  J. 
Johnson.  William  J.. 
Jr. 


Lenardl.  Donald  M. 
Lengel,  Robert  C. 
Leo.  Leonard 
Leopold.  Robert  K. 
Levey.  Gerald 
Lewey,  Ira  D. 
Lewis.  John  R..  Jr. 
Lewis,  Joseph  C. 


Johnston.  Fred  W..  Jr.  Llghton.  Paul  G. 
Jones.  Gerald  L.  Lllienthal.  Donald  H. 

Jones.  Harry  W.  Llndsey,  Austin  M. 

Jones.  Roycroft  C.  Jr.  Linehan.  Donald  B. 
Jumper.  Eugene  A..        Locke.  William  J. 
Jr.  Lockhart.  John  V. 

Jurgensen  Kenneth  I.   I.>ooby,  Robert  J. 
Kaag.  William  C.  IX)omis.  Robert  R. 

Kaiser.  Donald  S.  Lotton.  Donald  E. 

Karlen.  James  H.  Lotze.  Herbert  E  .  Jr. 

Katzman.  Marvin  S.      Lough.  Gordon  K. 


Keaney.  Mark  J. 
Keene.  Glenn  F. 
Keene.  Thomas  J. 
Keery,  Jerry  L 
Ketser.  Robert  B. 
Keith,  Clyde  R. 


Lowery.  Willis  E. 
Lucken.  Frank  E. 
Lukenbach.  Max  D. 
Lull.  Edward  W. 
Lund,  Eugene  P. 
Lusk,  Charles  T. 


Lynch.  Hugh  P.  Nations.  Travis  D. 

Lynch.  Will  T.  Nelson.  Lawrence  R. 

Lyons,  William  P.         Newbegln,  Robert  O., 
MacAdam,  William  P.     IV 
Mack,  John  A.  Newell,  Byron  B.,  Jr. 

Mack,  Robert  P.  Nichols,  Jack  H. 

MacKenzle,  Joseph  D.Nixon,  Robert  T. 
MacKinnon,  Malcolm.  Noll,  Rolf  P. 

Ill  Norby,  Merlin  R. 

MacLean.  Robert  E.      North.  Henry  C,  Jr. 
Maddox,  Iven  J.  Nyqulst,  John  W. 


Majors,  William  T. 
Manthorpe,  William 

H.  J.,  Jr. 
Marquis,  Ronald  A. 
Marryott,  Ronald  F. 
Marsh,  Lloyd  P. 


O'Brien,  Charles  M.. 

Jr. 
OConnell,  Daniel  E. 
Oehlbeck,  Edward  W. 
Ogden,  Edward  G. 
O'Hara,  John  T. 


Marshall,  Norman  G.  Olsen,  Walter  E. 


Martin,  Donald 
Masalln,  Cliarles  E. 
Masterson,  Leo  S. 
Mathews,  Donald  R. 
Mathews,  Richard  L. 


Olson,  Darryl  D. 
Olson.  Ross  S. 
Ormond.  George.  Jr. 
Ortmann,  Dean  A. 
Osborn,  Harold  N. 


Mauldln.  James  H 
McAdoo,  William  C. 
McArdle.  Stephen  J 

Jr. 
McCann,  Joseph  D. 


Matzner,  Rudolph.  Jr.   Osborne,  Charles  N 
"  Jr. 

Osluii.  William  J. 

Ostergren.  James  E. 

Ostlund.  Ross  G. 

OSulllvan.  Richard  C. 
McCarthy,  Charles  J  .  O'TooIe.  Walter  D.  J. 
Jr.  Overbay,  William  A. 

McCarthy.  Paul  P..  Jr    Overman.  William  J., 
McCarty,  Charles  M         jr. 
McCauley,  William  F     Owesney,  William  T. 
McClellan.  Gordon         Paganelli.  John  E. 
McClellan.  Billy  L.  Paisley.  John  B.,  Ill 

McClure.  John  S.  Palmer,  Philip  M. 

McCoy,  Frank  R..  Jr.      P.ischal.  Allan  P. 
McCrlmmon.  Douglas   Paul.  Roy  C. 


R. 

McDaniel,  Eugene  B 
McDonnell,  John  R 
McGonagill.  Eber  C. 
McGrath.  James  W. 


Pearl.  Harlan  R. 
Peckham.  Daniel  E. 
Pedigo,  Robert  E. 
Peirce.  Wllli.mi  B. 
Perry.  Raymond 


McOuiness.  Donald  A,  Pesentl.  Francis  V. 
Mclntyre,  James  G         Peters,  Richard  A. 


Mclsaac.  Alban  T 
McKay,  Richard  D. 
McKeown,  Thomas  J 
Jr. 


Petersen,  Gordon  S. 
Peterson.  Richard  A. 
Petri,  Gordon  L. 
Pfelffer,  Paul  N. 


McKlnzie.  Raymond  C  Phillips,  George  S. 


McLaren.  Alfred  S. 
McNish,  John  E. 
McVoy,  Robert  P 
Meloy,  Robert  T. 
Melton,  Wade  I. 
Meltzer,  Herbert  S. 
Mengle.  Kenneth  J. 
Meyer,  William  P. 
Mleldazls.  Richard  J. 
Mies.se.  Walter  T. 
Miles,  Dewltt  C.  Jr. 
Miles.  Robert  W 
Mills,  James  P.  W. 
Mlnnich.  Donald  E 
Miyagawa.  George  R. 
Moats.  Lewis  D. 
Monaghan.  James  J. 
Moody,  Dewltt  H. 
Moore.  Gene  R. 
Morlarty,  Jack  O. 
Morris,  James  I. 
Morrison.  Robert  M. 
Morrow,  Richard  D. 
Moss.  David  L. 
Moxley,  Donald  F. 
Mudgett,  Richard  L. 
Multer,  Richard  P. 
Mundt.  Werner  F. 
Munger,  Burton  L. 
Munsey,  Malcolm  H. 


Phillips,  Paul  E. 
Pierce,  John  T. 
Pillow.  George  E.,  Jr. 
Pirie.  Robert  B..  Jr. 
Plowman.  Herschel  L. 
Plumly,  Charles  M. 
Poe.  Benjamin  L.,  Jr. 
Pollard,  William  A. 
Pollmann,  Eugene  L. 
Potter.  Thomas  B..  Jr. 
Powell.  John  H. 
Powers.  Edward  F..  Jr. 
Powers,  John  B. 
Pray.  William  L 
Prentice,  Gordon  R. 
Presslv.  George  B. 
Price,  William  J. 
Pruden.  Nell  S. 
PugUese.  William  N. 
Pullen.  Luther  D. 
Rademacher.  John  W. 
Radler.  David  H. 
Raiter.  Richard  F. 
Ratliff.  William  E. 
Rausch.  Leonard  M. 
Raysin,  Paul  E. 
Rebello.  Kenneth  R. 
Reed.  Calvin  C 
Reed,  Richard  L. 
Reid.  Gerald  E. 


Musorrafltl,  Francesco  Reise.  Thomas  L. 


A. 
Mustin.  Henry  C. 
Myer.  Charles  W. 
Myers,  Robert  U. 
Narmi.  Ronald  E. 
Narowetz,  Bruce  A. 
Nash,  Gordon  C.  Jr. 


Renard.  John  W. 
Renninger.  Willard  H. 
Reszetar,  Stephen  W. 
Reynolds.  Marvin  D. 
Rhodes,  William  K., 

Jr. 
Rice.  Robert  V. 
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Rlchey.  Kredrick  J. 
Rlcketts.  Myron  V. 
Rlendeau.  Gerald  L. 
Rivers.  John  B. 
Roberge,  Prancla  D. 
Roberts.  John  W. 
Roberts.  Wilson  J. 
Robins.  John  R. 
Robinson.  Clifford  V. 
Rockwell,  William  A. 
Roe.  Donald  W.,  Jr. 
Roe.  John  E..  Jr. 
Rollins.  Everet  P.,  Jr. 
Roseman.  Troy  B. 
Roth.  James  P. 
Rouchon,  Alvln  A. 
Rumelhart,  Max  R. 
Rush.  William  H. 
Ryan.  James  W. 
Ryan.  John  N. 
Ryman.  Gerald  M. 
Sample.  Chester  G. 
Samples,  Loy  C. 
Sanders,  Carl  H.,  Jr. 
Santlvascl,  John  D. 
Satre.  Robert  S. 
Saunders.  Wesley  W. 
Schaadt.  Douglas  D. 
Schelter.  Gene  L. 


Smith.  William  D. 
Snyder.  Sherman  R. 
Sommers,  Carl  W.,  II 
Sottak.  Edward  J. 
Sousa.  Manuel  B.,  Jr. 
Sousae.  Jacic  P. 
Spear.  John  R. 
Splsak.  Thomas  J. 
Starbuck.  Thomas  H. 
Stechmann,  Donald  H. 
Steenstra.  George  A. 
Stehle,  Leroy  R. 
Stembel,  David  M.,  Jr. 
Stephens.  Gordon  L. 
Stevens.  Jame«  R. 
Stevens.  William 
Stevenson.  Peter  K. 
Stewart.  John  E. 
Stlckney.  Harold  L. 
Stoddart,  Ronald  L. 
Stone.  Jack  W..  Jr. 
Stone,  Robert  A. 
Stone.  Ronald  P. 
Stoneback,  Charles  K. 
Stott.  George  W..  Jr. 
Strange.  Robert  C. 
Stratton,  Richard  A. 
Strelt.  John  B. 
Strlffler,  WUlard  C,  Jr 
Stromeyer.  Anthony  J 


Scheurlch.  Thomas  E 

Schlenruner.  Robert  M.  Struven.  Robert  L. 

Schmltt.'BobertW.       Stuart.  Donald  B. 

Schradep.-Harry  C.  Jr.  Steubben.  Richard  W 

Schultz.  Earl  E.  Jr. 

Schuppert.  Vincent  J.  Stuntz.  Harley  L..  m 


Schwartz.  Robert  J. 

Scolea,  Albert  J. 

Scott.  Gary  L. 

Scott.  George  W. 

Scott.  Thomas  P. 

Searlght,  Murland  W. 

Seely.  James  M.  G. 

Segal.  Robert  B. 

Seibert.  Markley  R. 

SeUert,  Robert  J. 

Selgrath,  James  J. 

Serlg.  Ward  Earl  K. 

Shanahan.  Thomas  E. 

Sharpe,  Lawrence  A. 

Shaughnessy.    PranclsTevelson.  Marchel  C 


Sturgeon.   William  J., 

ni 

Sullivan.  Plorence  M. 
Sutherland.  Paul  E.,  Jr. 
Swltzer,  Robert  J. 
Sympson,   William   O. 

A.,  Jr. 
Tallman,  John  M. 
Tanner,  John  P. 
Tansey,  Eugene  A. 
Taylor.  John  E. 
Taylor.  Patterson  C. 
Tennison.  Raymond  P. 
Test,  Richard  Z. 


M 

Sheehan,  Robert  K. 

Sheldon.  Charles  B 

Sheldon,  George  E..  Jr 

Shelton.  Donald  C. 

Shine.  Thomas,  Jr. 

Shirley.  MlUord  E. 

Shughrou.  John  J.,  Jr.  Todd,  James  P 


Thayer.  Albert  J. 
Thomas.  Richard  L. 
Thomas.  Spencer  J. 
Thompson.  Ernest  T. 
Thompson.  James  C. 
Thompson.  Richard  G. 
Thune,  John  R. 


ShuUck.  John.  Jr. 
Shumaker.  Robert  H. 
Shupe.  Gordon  B. 
Slevert.  Robert  G. 
Slgmond.  Arle  C.  A. 
SiU.  John  R. 
Simla,  Richard 
Simmering.  Larry  K. 
Simon,  Roger  O. 
Slneath.  George  E. 
Skorupeki,   Stanley    S 

Jr. 
Slack.  Stephen  R. 
Slayton.  Marshall  T. 


Toncray.  James  R. 
Toupln.  Ernest  J..  Jr. 
Tracy.  William  K. 
Trask,  Ace  P. 
Trebor-MacConnell, 

Barrle  K. 
Trelford.  Wallace  E. 
Trygsland,  Arnold  L. 
Tsantes.  George.  Jr. 
Tucker,  James  W. 
Tucker.  John  E. 
Tully.  WlUlam  R.,  Jr. 
Turley.  John  W. 
Turner.  Edmund  L. 


Slingerland,  Raymond  Turpel,  Joseph  P. 


D. 

Tuttle.  Jerry  O. 

Slough 

. John  H. 

Ullman.  Robert  W. 

Smldt. 

Robert  L. 

Ulrlch.  John  H. 

Smith. 

Albert  L. 

Underwood.  Pred  S. 

Smith. 

Allen  III 

Upshaw.  Donald  E. 

Smith, 

Barton  L. 

Vandewater.  George  L. 

Smith. 

Charles  R. 

Jr. 

Smith, 

Charles  L. 

Vandien,  Casper 

Smith, 

Cyril  P. 

Vandusen,  Harold  L. 

Smith, 

Darrel 

Vanmetre,  James  M. 

Smith 

Dickinson  M. 

Vaught,  Gerald  C. 

Smith. 

Edward  O. 

Veatch.  PhUip  A. 

Smith. 

JoelE 

Vehorn,  Raymond  C. 

Smith. 

John  W. 

Vemam,  Claude  C. 

Smith. 

Kenneth  E. 

Vllhauer.  Levem  T. 

Smith. 

Marvin  O.,  Jr. 

Vonperbandt.  Louis  K 

omlth. 

Ralph  R. 

Vreeland,  James  M. 

Smith 

Richard  J.  W. 

Wack,  Charles  G. 

Wages.  Clarence  J..  Jr. 
Waggoner.  Donald  L. 
Walck,  Claude  W. 
Walden,  William  A. 
Walker,  Jack  O. 
Walker.  John  A.,  Jr. 
Walker,  William  E. 
Wall.  Joseph  E. 
Wallace.  Richard  J. 
Wallace.  Robert  C. 
Walsh.  Lawrence  P. 
Walsh.  WUllam  A. 
Walter.  Joseph  J. 
Warburton,  Thomas  O, 
Ward,  Charles  W.  D.. 

Jr. 
Ward,  Conrad  J. 
Ward,  John  H. 
Watson.  Jerome  P. 
Ways,  Raymond  A. 
Weaver,  John  C. 
Webb,  James  E. 
Weber.  Richard  M. 
Webster.  Hugh  L. 
Weed,  John  W. 
Weeks.  Wayne  P. 
Well.  Calvin  M. 
Wernlmont.  Donald  J. 
West.  Donald  A. 
Westbrock.  Donald  H. 
Westbrook,  Darrel  E.. 

Jr. 
Wetzel.  James  P 
Whalen,  Joseph  D 
White.  Billy  J 
White.  Danforth,  E. 
White.  Jack  M. 
White.  Trentwell  M.. 

Jr. 
Whlttler.  James  P. 
Wlckstrand.  Don  R. 
Wldder.  John  A..  Jr. 
Wldman,  Manfred  W. 


Wiecklng.  Kenneth  D. 
Wlgley,  Lawrence  S. 
Wlgley.  William  W. 
Wilkinson,  Edward  A.. 

Jr. 
Wlllever.  Edward  L. 
Williams.  David  E 
Williams.  Gerald  G 
Williamson,  John  P., 

Jr. 
Willis.  James  L..  Jr. 
Wilson,  Gordon.  B. 
Wilson.  John  R..  Jr. 
Wilson.  William  R. 
wnster.  Gunnar  P. 
Wlltse.  Irving  M. 
Winchester.  Warren  H. 
Windham,  Paul  M. 
Wlnlker,  David  R. 
Winn,  John  C.  Jr. 
Winn.  Velmer  A.  J. 
Wise,  Stephen  A 
Wltherspoon,  Beverly 

W. 
Wltthoft.  Ronald  D. 
Wolfe.  Glenn  C. 
Wolkensdorfer.  Daniel 

J 
Wood.  Albert  A.,  Jr. 
Wood,  John  D..  Jr. 
Worth.  Edward  R 
Yonke.  William  D. 
York,  Howard  L. 
Yosway,  Philip  P. 
Young.  Clinton  H. 
Young.  Leonard  R. 
Young.  Milton  E. 
Yurso.  Joseph  P 
Zabornlak.  Walter  J. 
Zadd.  Charles  J 
Zettle.  Harold 
Zlpf.  Otto  A. 
Zseleczky,  Emll  J. 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander  in  the  Medical 
Corps,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law : 


Abbott.  Emlle  G..  Ill 
Addison,  Robert  G. 
Adler.  Richard  H. 
Alena.  Gordon  B. 
Anderson     Homer 

Jr. 
Anderson.  John  N. 
Anderson.  John  D. 
Aucoln.  Edsel  J. 
Bade.  Ernest  L. 
Balch,  Steven  A. 
Barnard.  Douglas  E. 
Bamett,  Blair  M. 
Bamhouse,  Dean  B. 
Barone.  Anthony 
Barrlngton,  Sylvester 
Bartley.  Stanley  L. 
Beasley,  Dean  J. 
Bell.  Donald  D. 
Bell,  John  D. 
Bell.  Roger  A. 
Bellanca.  Joseph  J. 
Belmont.  Anthony  P, 


Brassel,  Roger  W. 
Brian.  David  A. 
Brlgden.  Robert  B. 
Brill.  Robert  P. 
A.,Brodhacker.  James  E. 
Brown.  Joseph  B.  E. 
Brown.  Thomas  C. 
Browning.  Jim  R. 
Browning.  William  H., 

Ill 
Brownlow,  Wilfred  J., 

Jr. 
Bruno,  Alphonse  H.  L., 

Jr. 
Buckley,  Kenneth  T. 
Buedlngen,  Richard  P. 
Butler.  Jay  B.  V..  Jr. 
Calcagnl.  John  A. 
Campbell.  Dudley  K. 
Campbell.  Doyle  E. 
Campbell.  WilUam  H. 
Cantwell.  Howard  D. 
Carlson.  Richard  E. 


Bercier,  Charles  H..  Jr.  carter.  James  M 
Berliner.  WllUam  P.       case,  Robert  Q 
Billings,  Kenneth  J.      Casey.  John  M 
Binder,  WUllam  A.        cassens.  Anthony  A.. 
Blrchard,  Kenneth  K..     j^ 

"^'"-  Cavanagh,  Ronald  J. 

Blackman.  Stephen  A.  cestaro.  George  V  Jr 
Blanding.  James  D..  Jr.  chambers.  John  T. 


Blome,  Bruce  R. 
Blood,  Joseph  B.,  Jr. 
Blount,  Edgar  R.,  Jr. 
Bocker.  John  E.  C. 
Bollinger.  Charles  W. 
Bonner,  Mack,  Jr. 
Bonsanti,  Robert  L. 
Bouvler.  John  J. 
Bracht.  Edward  A. 
Brandau.  Adam  G..  Jr. 
Branson,  William  B. 


Charters,  John  R. 
Clrlllo,  Nicholas  B. 
Cloutler.  Charles  T. 
Cole,  Joe  C. 
Connally,  Thad  P.  Jr. 
Cook.  Taylor  I. 
Cook,  Ted  A. 
Cordes,  Bernard  J. 
Covington,  Charles  T. 
Craln.  Jack  L. 
Cranton,  Elmer  M. 


Crawford,  Alvln  H. 
Crawford.  WUllam  G. 
Crlsllp,  George  D 
Crlswell.  Prancls  M. 
Crosby.  Robert  T. 
Crummy.  Charles  S. 


Hill.  Larry  W. 
Hinz.  William  M. 
Hogdell.  Robert  D. 
Hodges.  Leon  C.  Jr. 
Hoke.  Hugh  H.,  Jr. 
Holland.  John  A. 


Cunningham,   Melvln  Holm.  William  W. 
Holschuh.  Karl  D. 
Holt.  David 
Houser,  James  J. 
Houston.  Patrick  J. 
Houts.  Robert  L. 


Cupples.  Howard  P. 

Dechalro,  Douglas  C. 

Delnleln.  Donald  A. 

Delafuente.  Robert  D. 

Depenbusch,    Prancls  Howe.  John  K..  Jr. 


L. 

Dlgaudlo.  Paul  T. 
Dlvlttorlo.    Albert 

Jr. 
Dodge.  Herbert  S. 
Donnell.  Robert  L. 
Dorsey.  John  B. 


Hughes.  James  P. 
Hunt.  Ernest  W.,  Jr. 
.Isabelle,  Prank  E, 
Jackson.  William  B. 
James.  Reese  E. 
Johannes.  James  D. 
Johnson.  Ray  M. 


Dovl.  Sebastian  P..  Jr.  Jones,  Harvey  M. 
Drake.  Clayton  P.,  Jr.    Jones,  James  K. 
Dueker,    Christopher    Juras,  Edward  P. 

W.  Jurczak.  Dennis  M. 

Dwlnnell,  Prank  L.,  Jr  Just,  Samuel  V. 
Edwards,  James  B.,  illKaminsky,  Howard  H. 
Kammerer,  William  R. 


Edwards,  Oscar  E. 
Egnatlnsky,  Jack 
Elch.  Wilbur  P..  Ill 
Ellis,  Robert  G. 
English,  Roger  W. 
Englund,  Stanley  A. 
Etnoyer,  John  J. 
Evans.  Earl  P..  Jr. 
Evertson.  Larry  R 
Pair.  Richard  H. 
Parmer.  Donald  E 
Parrell.  Raymond  L. 
Plnn.  John  J..  Jr. 
Plscher.  Louis  C. 
Plsher.  Thomas  H. 
Plemlng.  George  E. 
Pletcher.  John  R. 
Polkerth,  Theodore  L. 
Foreman,  David  R. 
Fowler.  James  R. 
Prary.  Lynn  R. 
Prlebel,  Harry  T. 
Pulmer,  Jack  T. 
P\issell.  Macea  E. 
Garrison.  John  M. 
Garvin.  David  P. 
Gay.  Charles  C. 
Geha.  Dwlght  G. 
Georges.  Leon  P. 
GUlls.  David  B.,  Jr. 
GluntoU.  Robert  L. 
Gleaton.  Hugh  E.,  Jr. 
Gold.  Michael  S. 
Gold,  Robert  S. 
Goldman,  Barry 
Goldstein.  Lester  S. 
Golwyn.  Daniel  H. 
Good.  Edward  P. 
Goodman.  Dennis  B. 


Kandler,  Paul  A. 

Keane.  John  P. 

Kearney.  Donald  J. 

Kearney.  Gary  P. 

Keenan,  Prancls  D..  Jr. 

Kelleher.  John  E.,  Jr. 

Kelley.  Leon  R. 

Kellogg,  Gordon  P. 

Kelly.  Dan  A. 

Kelly.  Patrick  J. 

Kenner,    "R"    Robert- 
son 

Kerr,  David  M. 

Klechner.   Peter  T. 

KltzmlUer,  John  L. 

Klein.  Elmer  P..  Jr. 

Klofkorn,  Raymond 
W. 

Klopp,  Donald  W. 

Knudson.  Robert  D. 

Kom,  Carlton  J. 

Koomos,  George  L..  Jr. 

Korn,  Errol  R. 

Kosch.  WllUam  P..  in 

Krelder,  Stanley  J. 

Krueger.  Joseph  L. 

Lachowlcz,  Michael  R. 

Lambert.  James  A..  Jr. 

Landes.  James  W. 

Landry,  Sylvlo  G.,  Jr. 

Lang,  Clayton  A. 

Lang,  Maynard  P. 

Lanier,  Andrew  J.,  Jr. 

Lapine,  Thomas  J. 

Larimer,  Alan  M. 

Larsen,  Geoffrey  A. 

Lee.  Wayland  S. 

Levine,  Michael  J. 


Goodsteln.  Richard  K.  Levine,  Raphael  K. 
Gorman.  Michael  D.      Lewis.  Robert  B. 
Goslnk.  Leonard  J.       LingouSky,  Arthur  P. 
Gowan,  Jimmy  L.  Locasclo.  Paul  A. 

Grandolfo.  WUllam  R.  Love.  James  T.  Jr. 
Graslnger.  John  E.  Lussler,  George  A. 
Grayblel.  Ashton  L.       Lynch.  Michael  J. 


Green.  Joseph  P. 
Grimes.  Cecil  D..  Jr. 
Grimes.  James  A. 
GroUmus.  John  M. 
Gudas.  FYank  R. 
Ham.  James  W.  M. 
Hamm.  Ronald  L. 


Lyons.  James  P. 
Lyons,  John  R. 
Lytle.  John  E. 
Mace.  John  W. 
MacLean,  Thomas  A. 
MacLeod.  WlUlam  A.  J 
Madonla.  Paul  W. 


Hanahan.  Ralph  B..  Jr.MaJewskl,  Paul  L. 
Hanson.  Donovan  D.     MalUn,  Bruce  A. 
Happel,  Terry  J. 


Harrer,  David  S. 
Harris,  Garry  C. 
Harris,  John  M..  Ill 
Harris,  Thomas  M. 
Harrison.  William  O. 
Haynes.  Henry  D. 
Heaster,  James  M. 
Henrlchs.  Walter  D. 


Mallon,  Robert  B. 
Mangold,  Harry  A. 
Mann.  Charles  H. 
Mannarlno.  FYancls  G. 
Mantel.  Lewis 
Marnell.  Daniel  J. 
Marroy,  Larry  J. 
Mastln.  Robert  E. 
Mathews.  Richard  H. 


Highgenboten,  Carl  L.  Matthels,  Dale  B. 
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Mayer,  Gerald  T.  Romfh,  Richard  P. 

McCauley,  Robert  P.     Rosene.  Philip  G. 
McClurkan,  James  M.  Ross.  William  A.  J. 
McCraney,  Ward  T.,  Jr.Rotert,  Larry  G. 


McGinn.  James  S. 
McKenney,  Martin  E. 
McKlnlay,  Robert  T.. 

Jr. 
McMuUen,  Douglas  B. 
McMurry,  Gordon  T. 
McNally.  WUllam  E. 


Rowe.  Jay  P..  Jr. 
Rozendal,  Robert  H. 
Rubel,  Lawrence  R. 
Ryter.  Stephen  R. 
Sandrl.  Plero  P. 
Sanford,  Harold  W. 
Sayler.  Osbey  L 


Jr. 


McRoberts,  Martin  L.  Scaring.  WUllam  A 


McRonald.  Ross  E. 
Meese.  Richard  P. 
Mellema.  James  D. 
Merritt,  Thomas  B. 
Milek,  Michael  A. 
Miller.  David  E. 
Miller.  Douglas  A. 
Mllroy,  William  C. 
Mlnckler.  Donald  S. 


Schaefer.  Wendelln  W 
Schaffer.  Donald  E. 
Schell.  Paul  L. 
Schley,  Jenkins  L. 
Schroder.  Paul  E. 
Schueller.  William  A. 
Schwabe,  Mario  R. 
Scutero.  James  V. 
Senechal.  John  H. 


Mitsunaga,  Richard  Y  Seventko,  Joseph  M., 
McBurney,  Paul  L.  Jr. 

Morgan,  James  P.  Severson.  Larry  J. 

Morhauser.  Edward  G.Shaeffer,    Charlie    W., 
Morrison,  Charles  C.         Jr. 
Moskowltz,  Maurice  L.Sharbo,  David  A. 
Motley,  Thomas  E.        Shaw.  James  O. 
Muldowney,  Thomaa  JShea,  WUllam  D. 
Munden,  Prank  A.,  Jr.  Sherman.  Jerrold  M. 
Munroe.  Courtland  L.,  Shields,  Joseph  A..  Jr. 


Jr. 

Murphy,  John  P. 
Murphy,  WlUlam  M 

Jr. 
Myers,  Allen  R. 
Myers,  Howard 
Nelson,  Lawrence  E 
Nelson,  Ralph  A. 
Nesson,  John  W. 
Newens,  Adrian  P. 
Newman,  Cyril 
Nielsen.  Louis  T. 
Noel,  Ewell  C,  Jr. 


Shields,  MUton  B. 
Shlpman,  Nolan  D. 
Simms,  Ernest  L. 
Slrmans.  Meredith  P. 
Sleight,  Harold  E.,  n 
Slocum,  Carl  W. 
Smith,  Jerry  R. 
Smyth.  Joseph  P. 
Sorensen.  Dean  E. 
Spencer.  Harold  L. 
Storch.  Regis  T. 
Strout.  Eugene  S. 
Sullivan.  Timothy  J. 


Norcross.  Prederlck  C.  Summit.  James  K. 
Norman,  Stanley  O.      Swartz.  Gene  P 
Nye.  Charles  E. 
OConnell,  Clifford  T. 
O'Keefe,  Michael  A. 


Oldt,  Robert  P. 
Orr,  Robert  d; 
Oury,  Jam^8/H. 
Owens.  Wltllam  D. 
PaoliUo.  Richard  D 
Park.  Phillip  M. 
Parker.  David  D. 
P.itterson,    James 

Jr. 
Peloquln.  William  H. 
Penn.  George  H..  II 
Perron.  Andre  K. 
Perry.  James  P. 
Phelps.  Lynn  M. 
Pleet.  Albert  B. 
PoUch.  Vance  L. 
Poole.  Joel  R 
Potter.  Roger  A. 
Presnall,  Dixon 
Pridmore,  Ted  T. 
Principe,  Ralph  P. 
Prouty.  WUlard  R. 
Pruyn.  Stephen  C. 
Purvis.  Gene  H. 
Queen.  Thomas  A. 
Rademacher,  Wade 
Raymond. 

W. 
Redding.  Marshall  S. 
Reed,  Charles  N..  in 
Reisman.  Joel  A. 
Rend.  Charles  A. 


Swope.  John  P. 
Tanz.  Prederlck  J. 
Telfer,  Robert  B. 
Testa.  Joseph  A. 
ThalbUim.  Harvey 
Thornlng.  David  R. 
Thrasher.  James  W. 
Tocchet.  Paulino  E. 
Todd,  Herbert  M. 
Todlno.  Joel  D. 
H.,Tom,  Robert  W. 
Trefny.  Prank  A. 
Treylno,  Rlcardo  J. 
Trucksess.  Mark  E. 
Tucker.  Edward  S. 
Tyson,  James  W. 
Ulmer,  David  E. 
Utterback.  Thomas  D. 
Vanhouten.  Prancls  X. 
Vankeulen.  Leo  J. 
Vantassel.  Peter  V. 
Velat.  Gary  P. 
Vertuno.  Leonard  L. 
Vleweg.  Walter  V.  R. 
Vlrglllo.  Richard  W. 
Voltolina.  Eugene  J. 
Wagner,  Richard  P. 
Walnwrlght.  Robert  B. 
Wall.  George  T. 
Lawrence  Wallestad.  Jon  E. 

Walley,  Robert  E..  IH 
WalUn.  Gene  A. 
Waltermire.  James  A. 
Warden.  James  R. 
Warren.  Jerry  G. 


Rlcketson.  George  M..Waterbury.  Richard  C. 

I 
Roberts.  James  D. 
Robinson.  Donald  M. 
Roche,  WlUlam  D.,  Jr. 
Romeo.  Sam  J.  W. 


Weaver.  Joseph  W. 
Welham.  Richard  T. 
West.  David  P. 
West.  Gerard  M. 
West,  Harold  D.,  Jr. 


Wheelock,  Robert  H. 
White.  Marshall  W.. 

Jr. 
Wlklund,  Richard  A. 
Wllken.  Dennis  D. 
Williams.  George  A. 
Williams,  Paul  P. 
Williams,  Ronald  B. 
Williams,  Samuel  W. 
Williams,  Theodore  G. 
Wilson.  BUly  H. 
Wilson.  OrvUle  D.,  Jr. 
Wise,  James  L.,  Jr. 
Wltowskl,  John  J. 
Wolfsen.  James  L. 
Wood,  William  B. 
Wood  worth,  Warren  P. 
Wray,  Reginald  P.,  Jr. 
Zlegler,  David  C. 
Zimmerman,  Jack  E. 
Zurschmelde,  David  B. 
Anderson,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Benninger,  Charles  J., 

in 

Bilotta,  Victor  J. 
Blackburn,  Archie  B. 
Bortz,  Bernard  J. 
Buettner.  Louis  E. 
Collins,  Jack  R. 
Conger.  John  D. 
Cooper,  Jack  S. 
Cramer.  Dewey  B. 

Dn>LOMATIC    AND 


CroBsman.  Wayne  P. 
Passett,  Richard  L. 
Pox.  Ira  L. 
Gelslnger.  James  O. 
Gerber.  Frederic  H. 
Graham.  Gary  C. 
Harrelson.  John  M.,  Ill 
Herron,  Jerry  M 
Howe,  Warren  B. 
Hudson,  John  A, 
Jones,  Merwood  M. 
Korelak.  Robert  M. 
Kvale.  Paul  A. 
Maxey,  Clarence  O. 
McCarthy.  Michael  P. 
McDonald.  Bruce  M. 
Montgomery,  William 

H. 
Nelson,  Norman  D. 
Nolte.  Craig  R. 
Pope.  Dallas  H. 
Relt.  Russell  J. 
Rhoades.  Marques  E. 
Rogers.  Hunter  B.,  m 
Shea,  John  A. 
Stetson,  Robert  E.,  Jr. 
Stout.  Rex  A. 
Sturtz.  Donald  L. 
Suesberry,  Wilbur.  Jr. 
Tredway,  Donald  R. 
Wax,  Ronald  L. 

Foreign  Service 


Nathaniel  Davis,  of  New  Jersey,  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Guatemala. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  10  legislative  day  of 
October  9). 1968: 

U.S.  CiRcurr  Judge 

David  Stahl,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge,  third  circuit. 

US.  District  Judge 
Albert  J.  Henderson.  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  Northern  District 
of  Georgia. 

U.S.  Attorney 

Morton  L.  Susman  of  Texas  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  Texas 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Jon  O.  Newman,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Connecticut  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

U.S.  Marshal 
J.  Paul  Teal.  Jr..  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
U.S.    marshal    for    the    Western    District    of 
North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Indian  Claims  Commission 

Margaret  Hunter  Pierce,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission. 

Bureau  of  Mines 

John  P.  O'Leary,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Post  Office  Department  Advisory  Board 

Robert  L.  Hardesty,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board 
for  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Postmastebs 

ARIZONA 

Anne  M.  McKeown.  LukeviUe. 
Monroe  G.  Ebsen,  San  Simon. 
Gladys  J,f.  Walker,  Superior. 

ARKANSAS 

Kermit  E.  Hale,  Stuttgart. 


CEOKGIA 

Emmie  L.  Bassett,  Juniper. 

Sam  C.  Alley,  Lakemont. 

A.  Joe  Anderson,  Sharpsburg. 

Launa  W.  Addlngton.  Tallulah  Falls. 

T.  Hugo  Starling.  Thomaston. 

INDIANA 

WUUam  Rudolph,  Jr.,  Ireland. 
LuciUe  C.  Wells.  Linton. 
Forrest  D.  Butler,  Rockville. 

MINNESOTA 

Rees  M.  Johnson,  Rushford. 

OHIO 

Prank  Orlando,  Wlckllffe. 

OKLAHOMA 

Glenn  E.  Morrison,  Ketchum. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Anne  M.  Heller,  Sandy  Springs. 

TEXAS 

Alva  A.  Sanders,  Bastrop. 
Eama  J.  Sewell,  Coldsprlng. 
William  C.  Galloway,  Corslcana. 
Dreda  P.  Jacoby,  Eola. 
H.  Floyd  Smith.  Hemphill. 
Herman  L.  Glass.  Jacksonville. 
Victor  C.  Novosad.  Sugar  Land. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Ruth  E.  Lewis.  BurnsvlUe. 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning 

Mordecal  M.  Merker,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning. 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review 
Lewis  E.  Evans,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  l>e  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  July  15,  1971. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  nominations  beginning  Clark  E. 
Aamodt,  to  be  major,  and  ending  Robert  D. 
Strate,  to  be  captain,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
In  the  Congressional  Record  on  September 
27,  1968. 

In  the  Army 

The  nominations  beginning  Kenneth  R. 
Rees,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  George 
Woods,  Jr.,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
September  24,  1968. 

In  the  Navy 

The  nominations  beginning  Daniel  R. 
Aldridge.  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Theodore 
G.  Williams,  to  be  permanent  lieutenant 
(j.g.  I  and  temporary  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
I>eared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Oc- 
tober 3,  1968;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  John  Abbott, 
to  be  captain,  and  ending  Carl  D.  Thome, 
to  be  lieutenant  (J.g.).  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  October  3, 
1968. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  Kenneth  H. 
Albers.  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Kenneth  H.  Yazel,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  October  3,  1968:  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Thomas'Ti. 
Abernathy,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  end- 
ing Walker  M.  Lazar,  to  be  first  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  October  3.  1968. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  shall  preserve  thy  going  out 
and  thy  coming  in  from  this  time  forth 
and  even  forevermore. — Psalm  121:  8. 

Our  Father  God.  whose  mercy  is  over 
all  Thy  works  and  whose  will  is  ever  di- 
rected to  Thy  children's  good,  grant  unto 
us  the  assurance  that  behind  the  shadows 
of  our  earthy  scene  stands  One  who 
slumbers  not  and  in  the  midst  of  our  joys 
and  sorrows  lives  One  whose  strength 
never  fails,  and  whose  love  never  falters. 

Now  as  we  draw  near  to  the  close  of 
this  90th  Congress  and  look  forward  to 
the  days  ahead  keep  us  mindful  of  Thy 
favor,  eager  to  do  Thy  will,  and  ready  to 
support  our  country  in  every  good  and 
noble  way. 

Some  of  these  Representatives  will  be 
leaving  -not  to  return  and  some  will  be 
leaving  to  return — bless  them  all  with 
Thy  spirit.  Give  to  them  wherever  they 
are  and  wherever  they  go,  strength  for 
daily  tasks,  patience,  particularly  when 
others  are  impatient,  and  a  loving  heart 
even  amid  the  bitterness  of  those  who 
differ  with  them.  May  they  walk  worthily 
in  Thy  wonderful  way  for  the  welfare  of 
our  country  and  the  well-being  of  all 
mankind. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Master  we  pray. 
Amen.  

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  October  8.  1968.  was  read  and 
approved.       

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  4158.  An  act  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  clarity  the  conditions  under 
which  physicians  and  dentists  who  extend 
their  service  on  active  duty  In  a  uniformed 
service  may  be  paid  continuation  pay. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

S.  1246  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
into  leases  for  the  rental  of.  or  to  use  or 
permit  the  use  of.  public  space  in.  on.  over, 
and  under  the  streets  and  alleys  under  his 
Jurisdiction,  other  than  freeways,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S  1247.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  fix  and 
collect  rents  for  the  occupancy  of  space  in. 
on.  under,  or  over  the  streets  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  authorize  the  closing  of  un- 
used or  unsafe  vaults  under  such  streets  and 
the  correction  of  dangerous  conditions  of 
vaults  In  or  vault  openings  on  public  spaces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 


ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
18037)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30,  1969.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses": 

That  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  Senate  amendments  Nos.  7.  11.  13,  15, 
17,  19,  31.  32.  42,  49,  and  52  to  the  above- 
entitled  bill; 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its 
amendment  No.  65  to  the  above-entitled 
bill: 

That  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  Senate  amendment  No.  10.  fur- 
ther insists  on  its  amendment  No.  10 
to  the  above-entitled  bill,  and  ask  a  fur- 
ther conference  with  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon ; 

And  appointed  Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Russell. 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Magntjson,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Javits, 
and  Mr.  Cotton  as  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


RESIGNATION     FROM     COMMITTEE 
ON  SCIENCE  AND  ASTRONAUTICS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

Congress  op  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC.  October  10,  196S. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  hereby  tender  my  res- 
Ignatlon  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  upon  my  election 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  tlie  Ju- 
diciary. 

It  has  been  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to 
have  served  on  the  Committee  of  Science  and 
Astronautics  for  the  past  eight  years.  I  have 
enjoyed  my  association  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Committee. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

William  P.  Ry.\n. 
.Member  of  Congress 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

Congress  or  the  U.nited  States. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  October  9,  1968. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House,  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.   Speaker:    I   hereby   resign   as  a 
Member    of    the    House    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary,  to  take  effect  Immediately. 
Sincerely. 

Herbert  Tenzeh. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION    OF    MEMBERS    TO 
STANDING    COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  priv- 
ileged resolution  <H.  Res.  1319)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1319 
Resolved.  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
following  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

COMMriTEE    ON    FOREIGN    AFFAIRS:    ABRAHAM 

Kazen.  Jr  .  of  Texas. 

Commtttee  on  the  Judiciary:  William  F 
Ryan,  of  New  York;  Jerome  R.  Waldie.  of 
California. 

COM.MITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  ClVIL  SERV- 
ICE: Graham  Ptjbcell.  of  Texas. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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RESIGNATION     FROM     COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

HovsE  OF  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC,  October  10.  1968. 
Hon    John  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Capitol,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Please  accept  the  letter 
as  authorization  of  my  resignation  from  the 
Public    Works   Committee   of    the   House   of 
Representatives. 

I  shall  be  most  appreciative  of  an  .assign- 
ment to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  in 
lieu  of  my  current  assignment  to  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jerome  R.  Waloie. 
Member  of  Congress. 
The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


EFFECTIVE  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
times  in  the  past  I  have  raised  my  voice 
in  favor  of  measures  designed  to  preserve 
the  safety  of  our  streets  and  the  security 
of  our  homes.  I  have  also  criticized  half- 
hearted law  enforcement  and  ofiBcial 
blindness  to  the  results  of  failure  to  ex- 
ec:ite  our  laws. 

I  was  particularly  critical  of  official 
negligence  and  indecisiveness  during  the 
April  riots  here  in  Washington  and  I 
pointed  out  that  the  timidity  and  hesita- 
tion of  enforcement  officials  at  the  criti- 
cal moment  were  responsible  to  a  large 
degree  for  the  manner  in  which  the  riots 


mushroomed  to  unprecedented  limits  of 
destructiveness. 

Because  of  this  background  I  am  par- 
ticularly happy  to  congratulate  local  and 
Federal  officials  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  disturbance  of  last  Tuesday  was  han- 
dled. Although  there  was  the  potential 
for  an  explosion  and  an  inclination  to 
expand  the  disturbance,  Washington  of- 
ficials, including  executive  and  police, 
acted  promptly  to  contain  and  repress 
the  disorder.  Clearly  there  has  been 
much  development  since  last  April.  A 
line  of  commimication  with  Federal  offi- 
cials has  already  been  established.  The 
system  of  notifying  policemen  has  proven 
to  be  effective.  Tlie  response  of  the  indi- 
vidual policeman,  even  though  off  duty, 
was  most  gratifying.  Finally,  after  the 
accimiulation  of  sufficient  numbers  the 
l)olice  contingent  moved  to  restrain  the 
trouble  makers  with  adequate,  but  not 
undue  force. 

The  appropriate  officials  have  obvi- 
ously decided  that  a  little  lawlessness 
sl;ould  no  longer  be  condoned  and  that 
the  welfare  of  the  commiuiity  requires 
that  force  be  met  with  adequate  coimter- 
force  and  that  outbreaks  be  nipped  in  the 
bud. 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  these  out- 
breaks should  be  handled  everywhere  and 
I  congratulate  Washington  officials  for 
having  taken  to  heart  the  lesson  of  last 
April,  even  though  they  leaiTied  it  the 
hard  way. 

THE     'PUEBLO"    CREW 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  262d  day  that  the  crew  of  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  North  Korean  Government.  Cap- 
tured while  in  the  service  of  this  coun- 
try, these  brave  Americans  have  lan- 
guished in  Communist  prisons  for  10 
months. 

This  morning  news  reports  fill  us  once 
atrain  with  hope  that  82  American  fami- 
lies will  .soon  be  reunited.  All  Americans 
share  the  hope  that  these  latest  reports 
will  come  true. 

Today,  as  Members  of  Congress  pre- 
pare to  finish  their  business  and  return 
to  their  districts,  we  have  a  feeling  of 
accomplishment.  We  have  completed  our 
service  in  this  Congress  and  now  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  report  on  its  record  to 
the  people  back  home. 

What  can  we  tell  our  constituents 
about  the  fate  of  the  Pueblo  crew?  As 
we  depart  from  Washington,  it  is  not 
possible  for  these  Americans  to  depart 
from  North  Korea.  We  are  servants  of 
the  American  people,  but  so  are  they. 

It  is  my  hope  that  when  the  91st  Con- 
gress convenes  in  January,  the  men  of  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo  will  have  been  releas«;d 
from  captivity.  It  Is  also  my  fervent 
hope  that,  if  not,  our  absence  will  not 
result  in  the  relaxation  of  this  Nation's 
efforts  to  secure  their  freedom. 

The  flag  of  our  country  must  never 
be  made  a  doormat  for  any  nation  to 
step  upon.  National  honor  requires  that 


our  men  be  returned  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time,  so  that  they  too  can  return 
home  from  a  job  "well  done  " 


SALE  OF  SUPERSONIC  JET 
FIGHTERS  TO  ISRAEL 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  responding 
to  Congress'  mandate,  the  President  has 
at  long  last  decided  to  begin  talks  with 
Israel  for  the  sale  of  supersonic  jet  fight- 
ers. As  one  who  earlier  this  year  co- 
spwnsored  House  Resolution  1268  calling 
for  the  sale  of  sorely  needed  Phantom 
jets  to  Israel,  I  am  delighted  with  the 
administration's  decision  and  hope  that 
the  talks  will  quickly  reach  agreement. 

The  Middle  East  remains  a  dangerous 
tinderbox.  Bitter  Arab  demands  for  ven- 
geance, Soviet-supported  rebuilding  of 
Arab  air  and  land  power,  and  U.S.  in- 
action on  Israel  pleas  for  arms  to  match 
the  renewed  threat  have  created  a  serious 
imbalance  in  Israeli  versus  Arab  military 
power.  This  imbalance  might,  if  not 
righted,  tempt  the  Arabs  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  plunge  the  area  into  a  new  war  and 
raise  still  greater  dangers  to  world 
peace. 

The  United  States  has  a  clear  obliga- 
tion to  assist  this  courageous  democracy 
by  enabling  Israel  to  acquire  modem 
weapons  so  essential  to  its  national  se- 
curity and,  indeed,  the  very  survival  of 
its  people. 


SURVIVAL  RIGHTS  FOR  CIVILIAN 
EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarlcs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  designed  to  give 
to  the  families  of  civilian  employees  of 
the  United  States  certain  survival  rights 
which  they  do  not  have  today,  and  I 
would  appreciate  your  giving  this  meas- 
ure your  careful  consideration  and  sub- 
sequent vote. 

At  the  present  time,  civilian  employees 
cannot  secure  private  insurance  cover- 
age. They  are  exposed  to  personal 
hazards,  to  some  degree,  as  those  who 
are  doing  the  fighting  in  Vietnam.  I 
think  the  activities  of  our  civilian  ad- 
visers and  others  in  Vietnam  who  are 
participating  in  the  "other  war"  are 
making  a  contribution  which  is  equally 
as  important  as  that  made  by  our  fight- 
ing men.  If  we  win  the  "shooting  war," 
yet  fail  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  people  of  Vietnam,  we  still  could  lose 
in  the  final  analysis. 

Yet,  when  a  civilian  employee  is  killed 
in  ambush  by  the  Vietcong  or  shot  dur- 


ing a  North  Vietnamese  offensive,  his 
children  do  not  rfceive  certain  educa- 
tional benefits  which  the  surviving  chil- 
dren of  our  fighting  men  do. 

I  recognize  the  hour  is  late  for  the  90th 
Congress  to  do  anything  with  this  bill, 
however,  I  hope  that  its  introduction 
will  give  encouragement  to  our  civilian 
employees  of  the  United  States  in  Viet- 
nam that  Congress  is  aware  of  their 
plight  and  will  take  action  early  in  the 
next  session  to  do  something  about  it. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  there  is 
strong  bipartisan  support  to  this  meas- 
ure. Twenty  of  my  colleagues  have  added 
their  names  to  this  legislation  as  cospon- 
sors  now.  and  others  have  assured  me 
they  will  support  it  when  the  91st  Con- 
gress convenes. 


SOUPED-UP     FEED     GRAINS     PRO- 
GRAM BECAUSE  OP  ELECTION 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  a 
coincidence.  On  my  desk  today  was  a 
news  release  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  one  of  the  many  ad- 
visory committees  of  Secretary  Freeman 
has  recommended  a  higher  diversion 
under  the  feed  grains  program,  higher 
loan  rates,  and  higher  payments.  Yes- 
terday this  body  saw  fit  to  exempt  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from 
the  discipline  of  the  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act.  So  now  the  deck  is  cleared.  It 
is  just  a  matter  of  days,  perhaps  hours, 
before  Secretary  Freeman  will  annoimce 
a  souped-up  feed  grains  program  for 
next  year  and  send  an  army  of  ASCS 
employees  roaming  around  the  countr>'- 
side  to  tell  the  farmers  just  before  elec- 
tion day  what  glorious  days  are  ahead. 


MANPOWER      DEVELOPMENT      AND 
TRAINING  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  'S.  2938)  to 
extend  expiring  provisions  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
and  I  shall  not  object — will  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  a 
member  of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  explain  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  as  compared 
to  the  bill  passed  by  the  House? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jield,  let  mey  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
who  has  worked  so  diligently  to  see  these 
amendments  become  law,  that  this  bill. 
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for  the  most  part  incorporates  two  bills 
that  each  passed  this  House  unanimously. 
They  are  H.R.  15990.  on  seasonality  in 
the  construction  trades,  and  H.R.  15045, 
extending  and  amending  MDTA.  We  are 
all  acquainted  with  the  good  work  of  the 
Manpower  Development  Training  Act 
on  which  we  are  now  expending  about 
MOO  million  annually.  If  I  recall  cor- 
rectly, there  is  $400  million  In  the  appro- 
priation bill  and  in  the  conference  re- 
port that  passed  this  Chamber  a  few 
days  a«o.  The  money  by  and  large  for  the 
programs  is  allocated  to  the  States  and 
training  programs  are  worked  up  by  the 
State  employment  oCHces  and  the  State 
education  people. 

Over  the  6  years  since  we  have  on- 
acted  this  program,  a  half  million  adults 
and  youths  have  completed  training  un- 
der this  program  and  thousands  more 
have  benefited  from  it.  It  is  a  good  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,-  the  Senate  version  of  this  bill 
omits  alT  amendment  I  sponsored  pro- 
viding for  the  annualizatlon  of  skill  cen- 
ters, which  this  body  passed  last  month. 
At  that  time  members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  expressed  their  support  for  the 
skill  center  as  an  institution  well-suited 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  hard- 
core unemployed  and  their  intention  that 
skill  center  operations  should  be  nlaced 
on  an  annual,  rather  than  a  project-by- 
project,  basis.  I  rise  to  indicate  my  will- 
ingness that  this  amendment  be  dropped. 
Since  the  Labor  Department  has  now 
firmly  and  Irrevocably  pledged  itself  to 
develop  procedures  which  can  and  will 
provide  for  the  funding  of  all  future 
skill  center  operations  on  an  annual 
basis. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  at  this  time 
to  vield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr  OH.\RAl. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman.  As  he  points 
out  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  to  the  original  House  bill  does 
not  appear  In  the  bill  before  us  today. 
I  thought  when  the  gentleman  offered 
his  amendment  It  was  a  good  one.  I  sup- 
ported that  amendment  and  I  support 
the  idea  behind  It. 

I  might  say  to  the  House  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  so  force- 
fully presented  this  matter  that  he  has 
convinced  the  Department  of  Labor  that 
he  is  right,  and  they  have  now  indicated, 
In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Brademas],  that  they  will  imdertake 
to  develop  ways  and  means  of  operating 
the  program  In  the  manner  provided  for 
in  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man. They  feel  they  have  administrative 
authority  to  enable  them  to  do  this. 

Therefore,  the  gentleman  is  quite  cor- 
rect. His  amendment  will  be  unnecessary 
if  they  will  carry  through  with  their 
Intent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  Insert  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  letter  from  Hon.  Stanley 
H.  Ruttenberg.  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Manpower  Administrator  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  addressed  to  Hon. 
John  Brademas.  chairman  of  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  this  House. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

U.S.  Dkpartmcnt  op  Labor. 
Washington,    D.C.,    October   2,    1968. 
Hon.  John  Bradkicas. 

Chairman,    Select    Subcommittee   on   Labor, 
Committee    on    Education    and    Labor, 
House  of   Representatives,   Washington, 
DC. 
Dbar  Conorkbsman  Brademas:   I  am  writ- 
ing to  express  the  strong  interest  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  In  developing  more  effec- 
tive funding  procedurefl  for  skill  centers.  We 
are   very   much    aware    that   the   nature   of 
these  centers  may  necessitate  a  refinement 
of   funding    and    administrative    procedures 
to  facilitate  planning  for  the  entire  year  by 
skill  center  directors  and  local  Elmployment 
Service  offices. 

To  explore  this  matter  further,  pilot  pro- 
grams are  being  undertaken  In  three  estab- 
lished skill  centers  In  varied  geographic  lo- 
cations: In  Syracuse,  New  York,  annual  fund- 
ing has  been  approved  for  fiscal  year  1969; 
In  Port  Worth.  Texas,  and  In  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  such  arrangements  are  In  proc- 
ess and  should  be  completed  shortly.  Plans 
for  these  pilot  programs  provide  for  elimina- 
tion of  Individual  training  project  funding, 
for  maintenance  of  a  predetermined  specified 
trainee  capacity  at  the  center,  and  for  the 
greatest  possible  use  of  the  skill  center  as  a 
link  between  programs.  Prom  the  experience 
gained  In  these  three,  quite  different,  centers, 
a  model  for  funding  as  well  as  trainee  flow 
will  be  developed  and  applied  to  all  skill  cen- 
ters to  Insiire  their  effective  operation  on  a 
year-round  basis. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  keep  you  Informed  of 
our  progress  and  ova  findings. 
Sincerely, 

Stanley  H.  RumNBERc, 

Assistant  Secretary  and 
Manpower  Administrator. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object — and  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
kind  words  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan— my  amendment  sought  to  over- 
come by  legislation  a  major  administra- 
tive obstacle  which  has  hampered  the 
further  development  of  skill  centers.  Ef- 
fective utilization  of  skill  centers  too 
often  has  been  seriously  curtailed 
by  project-by-project  funding.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  the  Senate  report  of 
the  Education  and  Welfare  Committee 
also  pointed  out  that  such  funding  "re- 
sults in  idle  capacity  that  cannot  be 
shifted  rapidly  to  meet  local  needs." 
Planning  these  programs  on  the  basis 
of  a  longer  time  period  is  an  important 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  annualizatlon. 

To  simi  up.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  administrative  agreement 
reached  now  with  the  Labor  Department 
provides  every  possible  assurance  that 
the  problem  of  annualizatlon  will  not 
arise  again. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
wish  to  express  my  agreement  with  that 
statement.  I  think  that  is  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  conversation  I  had  with 
and  the  view  Chairman  Brademas  has 
been  given  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate 
is  a  good  bill.  I  have,  with  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  worked  on  this  bill  for  a  long 


time.  It  does  basically  adopt  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  the  manager  of 
the  bill  providing  information  In  ad- 
vance about  their  Intent. 

I  simply  want  to  clarify  two  points  be- 
fore we  accept  these  Senate  amendments 
to  the  House-passed  legislation. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  meat  of  the 
bill,  in  addition  to  continuing  the  present 
program.  Is  In  section  12,  which  sets  up  a 
new  program  of  grants  to  the  States  for 
supplementary  comprehensive  manpower 
programs  on  a  matching  basis,  provided 
that  the  State  programs  can  only  receive 
grants  where  their  operation  will  facili- 
tate the  Federal  related  programs,  and 
that  includes  the  guideline  for  the  dis- 
advantaged and  their  rehabilitation,  and 
not  be  Inconsistent  with  the  State's  co- 
operative manpower  system. 

Mr,  PEIRKINS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. These  supplemental  programs  will 
be  funded  on  a  75-25  basis. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's confirmation.  In  line  with  the  in- 
formation supplied,  I  understand  sectlon.s 
6  and  7  of  the  House-passed  bill  were  left 
out,  and  are  therefore  not  now  under 
consideration;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  If  I  may 
respond  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
that  Is  correct.  Those  were  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  GoodellI  prior  to  his 
t>eing  appointed  to  the  Senate.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  would  examine 
E>age  29912  of  the  Record  for  October  7, 
he  would  find  there  a  discussion  by  the 
now  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Good- 
ellI on  this  provision. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Perkins]. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The   Clerk   read   the   Senate   bill,  as 
follows : 

S.  2938 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  104(a)  of  the  Act  (labor  mo- 
Bn.mr  demonstration  projects)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1968"  In  the  first  sentence 
of  such  section,  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of •1970": 

(2)  Section  105  of  the  Act  (trainee  place- 
ment   ASSISTANCE    DEMONSTRATION     PROJECTS) 

Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1968"  In  the 
first  sentence  of  such  section,  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "1970": 

(3)  Section  251  of  the  Act  (Part  D— Cor- 
rectional iNSTrnmoNS )  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1969"  In  the  first  sentence  of 
such  section,  and  Inserting  In  lieu  tbereol 
"1970": 

(4)  Section  304(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1968"  and  "1969",  and  In- 
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sertlng  respectively  In  Ueu  thereof  "1969" 
and  ■1970": 

(5)  Sections  310(a)  and  310(b)  of  the  Act 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "1969"  where- 
ever  It  appears,  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "1972". 

Sec.  2.  Section  106  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  Is 
amended  to  reed  as  follows : 

"LABOR    MARKET    INFORMATION    AND    JOB 
MATCHING    PROGRAM 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
develop  a  comprehensive  system  of  labor 
market  Information  on  a  national.  State, 
local,  or  other  appropriate  basis,  Including 
but  not  limited  to  Information  regrardlng — 

"(1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  Impedi- 
ments to  the  maximum  development  of  In- 
dividual employment  potential  Including 
the  number  and  characteristics  of  all  per- 
sons requiring  manpower  services: 

"(2)  job  opportunities  and  skill  require- 
ments: 

"(3)   labor  supply  in  various  skills: 

"(4)  occupational  outlook  and  employ- 
ment trends  In  various  occupations:  and 

"(5)  In  cooperation  and  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  economic 
and  business  development  and  location 
trends. 

Information  collected  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  developed  and  made  available  In  a 
timely  fashion  in  order  to  meet  in  a  com- 
prehensive manner  the  needs  of  public  and 
private  users,  including  the  need  for  such 
Information  In  recruitment,  counseling,  edu- 
cation, training,  placement,  job  development, 
and  other  appropriate  activities  under  this 
Act  and  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  the  Social  Security  Act.  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965,  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963,  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act,  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966,  and  other  relevant  Federal  statutes. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  develop 
and  publish  on  a  regular  basis  Information 
on  available  Job  opportunities  throughout 
the  United  States  on  a  National,  State,  local. 
or  other  appropriate  basis  for  use  In  public 
and  private  Job  placement  and  related  activ- 
ities and  in  connection  with  job  matching 
programs  conducted  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion. The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  develop  and 
establish  a  program  for  matching  the  qualifi- 
cations of  unemployed,  underemployed,  and 
low  income  persons  with  employer  require- 
ments and  job  opportunities  on  a  National, 
State,  local,  or  other  appropriate  basis.  Such 
programs  shall  be  designed  to  provide  a  quick 
and  direct  means  of  communication  among 
local  recruitment,  job  training  and  place- 
ment agencies  and  organizations,  and  be- 
tween such  agencies  and  organizations  on  a 
National,  State,  local,  or  other  appropriate 
basis,  with  a  view  to  the  referral  and  place- 
ment of  such  persons  in  Jobs.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  program,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  maximum  possible  use  of  electronic 
data  processing  and  telecommunication  sys- 
tems for  the  storage,  retrieval,  and  com- 
munication of  job  and  worker  information. 

"(c)  A  report  on  the  activities  and 
achievements  under  this  section  shall  be  In- 
cluded In  the  report  required  under  sec- 
tion 107. 

"(d)  Not  less  than  2  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  in  any  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  titles  I.  II.  and  III  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  only  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)   of  this  section." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  202(f)  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  is 
amended  by  striking  "(1)"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "(])". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  231  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  "(1)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "  ( J ) ". 


Sec  4.  Section  203(c>  of  the  Manp>ower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "at  a 
rate  not  In  excess  of  $20  a  week"  and  by 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "at 
a  rate  which  shall  not  exceed  the  average 
weekly  gross  unemployment  compensation 
payment  (Including  allowances  for  depend- 
ents) for  a  week  of  total  unemployment  In 
the  State  making  such  payments  during  the 
most  recent  four-calendar-quarter  period  for 
which  such  data  are  available". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  203(a)  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  Virgin 
Islands"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ",  the 
Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands". 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  231  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "pur- 
poses of  the  Act"  the  following:  ",  and 
except  that  the  State  agency  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  may  be  paid 
up  to  100  per  centum  of  such  costs". 

(c)  Section  308  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  Guam"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands". 

Sec.  6.  Section  204(a)  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  fo'.lowlng: 
■Provided.  That  the  Secretary  shall  not  refuse 
to  receive  for  consideration  anv  application 
from  an  applicant  who  desires  to  conduct  a 
training  program  under  this  part". 

Sec  7.  Section  231  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  oT  1962  is 
amended  by  renumbering  the  existing  provi- 
sions (a)  and  by  adding  new  subsection  (b) 
as  follows: 

"(b)  In  making  arrangements  for  institu- 
tional training  financed  In  whole  or  In  part 
with  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  title 
I,  and  title  II,  parts  A,  B,  C,  and  D  of  this 
Act,  Including  but  not  limited  to  basic  edu- 
cation, employablUty  and  communications 
skills,  prevocatlonal  training,  vocational  and 
technical  programs,  and  supplementary  or 
related  instruction  for  on-the-job  training 
whether  conducted  at  the  job  site  or  else- 
where, priority  shall  be  given  to  the  use  of 
skills  centei's  as  established  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  section." 

Sec  8.  The  first  sentence  of  section  301  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  is  amended  by  adding  before 
the  period  a  comma  and  the  following:  "but 
in  no  event  shall  any  State  be  apportioned 
less  than  $750,000;  except  that  for  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa,  such 
amount  shall   be  $100,000  each". 

Sec  9.  Section  301  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "sixth  month" 
in  the  proviso  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "ninth  month",  (2)  by  striking  out 
"30  days"  In  such  proviso  and  by  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "15  days",  and  (3)  by  striking 
out  in  such  proviso  ",  except  that  the  re- 
quirement for  prior  notice  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  reapportionment  made 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year". 

Sec  10.  Section  301  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  Immediately 
after  "Sec.  301."  and  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(b)  Where  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have  ap- 
proved a  plan  submitted  by  a  State  council 
with  whom  they  have  an  agreement  under 
this  Act,  which  plan  may  be  submitted  under 
a  comprehensive  area  manpower  planning 
system  or  under  such  other  planning  require- 
ments as  the  Secretaries  may  specify,  such 
State  agency  shall  have  authority  to  approve 
(1)  project  applications  for  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  funds  appor- 
tioned to  such  State  under  the  first  sentence 


of  section  301  (a)  without  further  project  ap- 
proval by  the  Federal  Government;  and  (2) 
all  other  project  applications  which  con- 
form to  such  State  plan,  unless  either  of  the 
Secretaries  dit-approve  such  project  applica- 
tions within  30  days  following  receipt  of  such 
applications." 

Sec.  11.  The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  section  308  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"TRAINING   AND  TECHNICAL   ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  309.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  responsi- 
bilities under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  provide,  directly  or  through 
grants,  contracts,  or  other  arrangements, 
training  for  specialized  or  other  personnel  and 
technical  assistance  which  is  needed  in  con- 
nection with  the  programs  established  under 
this  Act  or  which  otherwise  pertains  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  Upon  request,  the  Secre- 
tary may  make  special  assignments  of  per- 
sonnel to  public  or  private  agencies.  Institu- 
tions, or  employers  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section;  but  no  such  special  assign- 
ments shall  be  for  a  period  of  more  than  two 
years. 

"(b)  Two  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropri- 
ated in  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  titles  I, 
11,  and  III.  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  only 
for  training  and  assistance  authorized  by  this 
section." 

Sec.  12.  The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  title  as 
follows: 

"TITLE  IV— SEASONAL  UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY 
"Sec.  401.  lai  The  Congress  finds  that 
seasonal  unemployment  represents  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  unemployment  in 
the  construction  industry,  and  a  significant 
portion  of  all  unemployment,  that  seasonal 
unemployment  results  in  economic  hardship 
for  construction  employees,  employers,  and 
for  the  consumers  of  construction  services; 
that  such  unemployment  constitutes  unnec- 
essary and  wasteful  misuse  of  the  Nation's 
manpower  resources;  that  stabiliz<ition  of 
construction  operations  may  be  expected  to 
have  a  corresp>ondingly  stabilizing  effect  on 
construction  employment  and  costs;  and 
that  it  Is  highly  desirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  economy  as  a  whole,  and  man- 
power policy  in  particular,  that  positive  and 
expeditious  action  be  taken  by  public  au- 
thorities and  private  groups  to  regularize 
construction  employment. 

"(b)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  provide  for  the  conduct  of  a  study 
of  seasonality  in  the  construction  industry, 
with  special  attention  to  its  Implications  for 
national  manpower  policy. 

"Sec  402.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Jointly,  shall  study, 
investigate,  conduct  research,  and  prepare  a 
report  containing  their  findings  and  recom- 
mendations concerning  means  to  achieve 
stabilization  of  employment  in  the  construc- 
tion Industry  and  the  diminlshment  of  sea- 
sonality of  employment  in  such  Industry, 
with  special  attention  to  its  implications  for 
national  manpower  f>oUcy.  and  shall  trans- 
mit such  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  no  later  than  December  31.  1969. 
"Sec  403.  Matters  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  after 
consultation  with  other  appropriate  officials 
of  Federal  agencies,  including,  but  not  nec- 
essarily limited  to  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  with 
engineers,  with  other  appropriate  officials  of 
Federal  agencies,  including,  but  not  neces- 
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sarlly  limited  to,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  with  engi- 
neers, architects,  and  representatives  of  labor 
and  management  In  the  construction  indus- 
try, shall  consider,  shall  Include,  but  not 
necessarily  be  limited  to.  the  extent  to  which 
seasonal  unemployment  In  the  construction 
Industry  can  be  reduced  without  substantial 
Increases  in  construction  costs  by  means 
such  as — 

"(a)  th«  application  of  modem  techniques 
to  reduce  the  Influence  of  weather  on  con- 
struction activity; 

'•(b)  the  resolution  of  technical  problems 
which  have  not  been  solved  by  existing  re- 
search and  development  activities; 

"(c)  possible  changes  in  contract  pro- 
cedures in  allocation  cycles;  and 

"(d)  Improved  planning  and  scheduling 
of  construction  projects." 

Skc.  13.  The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  V— STJPPldatmjTARY  STATE 
PROGRAMS 

.    "STATTMENT    OT    PURPOSE 

"Skc.  yn.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  provide  a  method  whereby  a  State  may 
utilize  Federal  matching  funds,  together  with 
Its  own  funds  for  the  purp)oses  of  supple- 
menting, coordinating  and  Improving  the 
effectiveness  of.  or  correcting  Imbalances 
among,  the  services  available  from  all  Fed- 
eral manpower  and  related  programs  seek- 
ing to  Improve  the  ability  of  disadvantaged 
persons  to  move  Into  productive  employment. 

"adthorization  for  grants 
"Sec.  502.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (here- 
inafter in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
Secretary)  Is  authorized  to  grant  to  any 
Stats  which  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 403  an  amount,  for  fiscal  years  1969 
and  1970.  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  the  supplemental  efforts  and 
activities  undertaken  by  a  State  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"applications  and  conditions 

"Sec  503.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  a 
grant  under  this  title  shall  make  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  he  deems  reasonably 
necessary. 

"(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  unless  the  Secretary 
finds  that — 

"(1)  after  consultation  with  said  State, 
the  effectiveness  of  Federal  manpower  and 
related  programs  seeking  to  move  disadvan- 
taged persons  into  productive  employment 
within  such  State  can  be  facilitated  or  Im- 
proved by  additional  State  efforts  and  activi- 
ties; and 

"{2)  such  application  (A)  describes  how 
such  additional  efforts  and  activities  will 
be  undertaken  in  support  of  existing  Federal 
programs.  (B)  demonstrates  that  such  efforts 
and  activities  are  not  inconsistent  with  such 
State's  cooperative  area  manpower  planning 
system  plan,  (C)  demonstrates  that  such 
efforts  and  activities  will  contribute  to  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  (D) 
provides  assurances  that  the  State  will  pay 
the  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  such 
efforts  and  activities  under  this  title. 

"RULES    and    regulations 

"Sbc.  504.  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  under  this  title  as 
he  deems  necessary. 

"authorizations  of  appropriations 
"Sec.  506.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
b«  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title." 


The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  PARTIAL  REPAY- 
MENT TO  CONTINGENT  FUND, 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES,  TO 
COVER  CERTAIN  EXPENSES  OP 
HOUSE  BEAUTY  SHOP 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Report  No.  1959)  on  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  1314)  providing  for  the  partial 
repayment  to  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  certain  sums 
paid  from  such  fund  to  cover  certain  ex- 
penses of  operation  of  the  House  Beauty 
Shop,  and  ask  for  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1314 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
accept  and  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  such  sum  not  in 
excess  of  97.500  as  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  House  Beauty  Shop,  created  by  H.  Res. 
1000,  Ninetieth  Congress,  may  tender  to  the 
Clerk  In  partial  repayment  to  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  House  of  amounts  paid  from 
that  fund,  pursuant  to  section  2  of  H.  Res. 
1000,  to  cover  certain  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  House  beauty  shop. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  "H.R.  1000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "H.  Res.  1000". 

On  page  1,  line  8.  strike  out  "H  R.  1000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "H.  Res.  1000". 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  1314  is  almost  unprecedented 
in  legislative  history  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Our  usual  legislation 
concerned  with  money  calls  for  various 
and  sundry  expenditures  from  a  few 
hundred  to  a  few  billion  dollars.  This 
resolution  is  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
pattern  in  that  it  authorizes  the  return 
of  money  to  the  Government. 

The  House  Beauty  Shop  is  set  up  on 
a  self-sustaining  basis.  The  $7,500  being 
returned  under  this  resolution  is  a  50- 
percent  repayment  of  $15,000  authorized 
last  December  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment and  materials  for  the  operation  of 
the  shop.  At  the  time  the  House  au- 
thorized the  $15,000  it  was  stated  in  the 
House  that  the  sum  would  be  restored 
to  the  contingent  fund  as  quickly  as 
possible.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  House  Beauty  Shop 
that  this  commitment  has  not  been  for- 
gotten. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

If  I  correctly  understand  this  resolu- 
tion, it  simply  authorizes  recovery  into 
the  Treasury  of  funds  provided  to  the 
women  who  took  over  the  department  of 
sartorial  elegance  and  cosmetology  in 
the  House  Office  Building;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 


Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. This  is  the  first  time  I  know  of 
anything  like  this. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased, 
delighted,  and  yet  flabbergasted.  I  want 
to  commend  not  only  the  ladles  but  also 
certainly  the  t>eauty  pailor  and  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


INCREASING  THE  COMPENSATION 
OF  THE  EXPERT  TRANSCRIBERS 
TO  OFFICIAL  REPORTERS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 
'Rept.  No.  I960)  on  the  resolution  iH. 
Res.  995  >  increasing  the  compensation  of 
the  Expert  Transcribers  to  Official  Re- 
l)orters,  and  ask  for  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  995 

Resolved.  That  effective  December  1,  1967, 
each  position  of  Expert  Transcriber  to  Official 
Reporters  of  Debates  and  each  position  of 
Expert  Transcriber  to  Official  Committee  Re- 
porters shall  be  paid  basic  annual  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  S3.900  per  annum.  There 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  until  other- 
wise provided  by  law,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  resolution. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  1.  strike  out  "effective 
December  1.  1967,"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
following  the  date  of  enactment,". 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  am  not  certain  of  the  parliamentary 
situation.  I  understand  that  this  is  a 
privileged  resolution  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration.  I  presume 
that  the  only  way  to  correct  any  errors 
therein  would  be,  under  the  parliamen- 
tary situation,  simply  to  deny  the  pre- 
vious question  and  amend,  or  to  vote  it 
down.  This  is  not  a  unanimous  consent 
request,  as  I  understand  it. 

There  is  real  doubt  in  my  mind,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should 
correct  one  error  by  making  another  one 
perhaps.  I  will  say  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, has  conferred  with  me 
about  this  apparent — or  alleged — need 
on  the  part  of  our  seven  assigned  tran- 
scribers for  the  Reporters  of  Debates  in- 
volved in  the  administration  of  the 
House  itself  and  the  eight  assigned  to 
the  committee  reporters.  I  am  advised 
concerning  their  salaries  and  income  and 
I  am  also  advised  concerning  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  greater  metropolitan 
area  in  which  they  serve,  but  inasmuch 
as  the  salaries  are  being  increased  to 
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"keep  up  with  the  Joneses,"  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  this  is  adding 
fuel  to  the  fires  of  inflation  in  the  ever- 
mounting  spiral  and  that  perhaps  we 
ought  to  be  decreasing  a  few  salaries 
around  here  instead  of  increasing  simply 
in  order  to  catch  up  with  others.  We 
should  not  simply  be  spiraling  and 
mounting  ever  onward  and  upward  the 
inflationary  fires  which  so  constantly 
decreases  the  purchasing  power  of  our 
dollar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  there  have 
been  no  actual  losses  of  our  transcribers 
except  maybe  to  private  enterprise  in 
privately  owned  and  privately  invested 
reporting  services  in  other  or  nearby 
cities.  Certainly  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
competition  between  the  (fringe)  bene- 
fits of  Capitol  Hill  employees  are  offset 
or  have  weaned  away  any  of  our  employ- 
ees to  the  downtown  bureaus  in  this  par- 
ticular instance.  I  do  know  our  tran- 
scribers here  in  the  Capitol  are  receiving 
upwards  of  a  third  again  as  much  as  the 
individual  Members  habitually  pay  their 
employees  for  similar  duties.  I  am  equally 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  our  House 
employees  work  long  hours,  to  wit,  the 
last  38  before  we  convened  here  today, 
in  accomplishing  their  duties.  However, 
this  does  not  happen  very  often,  it  seems 
to  me,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  sessions  of  the  House, 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  which  we  will 
not  go  into  at  this  time,  but  which  have 
often  been  recounted  on  this  floor,  are 
extending  more  and  more  to  be  an  an- 
nual 12  months  of  year  around  employ- 
ment, rather  than  6  to  9  months  with  3 
months  of  relatively  slack  period,  at 
least  for  the  transcribers. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  it  said 
that  I  find  no  fault  with  the  service 
rendered  by  our  transcribers  at  this  time. 
I  have  on  occasion  found  some  sharp 
differences  between  what  we  as  in- 
dividual Members  say  on  the  floor  and 
get  back  from  the  transcriptionists.  but 
"there  is  many  a  slip  twixt  the  cup  and 
the  lip,"  and  this  certainly  does  not 
necessarily  need  to  be  all  their  fault. 

I  wish  that  this  raise  for  our  present 
honored  employees  had  not  come  up  at  a 
time  when  we  have  the  Federal  Ex- 
penditures Control  Act  and  are  urging  all 
of  the  other  branches  to  cut  down  on 
their  expenditures.  Still  I  suppose  there 
is  never  a  timely  time  for  an  increase 
in  salary  when  you  are  trying  to  hold  the 
Federal  budget  in  line.  I  just  wTsh  that 
there  were  some  way  an  individual  Mem- 
ber could  be  protected  other  than  hav- 
ing a  privileged  resolution  offered,  where 
for  example  we  could  invoke  the  unani- 
mous consent  rule. 

I  would  like  to  hear  anything  which 
the  gentleman  has  to  say  in  response  to 
my  general  observations. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  would  state  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri that  we  are  not  trying  to  act  on  this 
bill  as  a  "means  of  keeping  up  with  the 
Joneses."  We  handled  this  resolution 
strictly  on  its  merits  and  it  passed  l)oth 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 
tee by  a  unanimous  vote.  It  represents 
an  increase  of  about  $1,300  per  year  per 
transcriber. 


Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  of  us  knows 
here  that  the  transcribers  do  a  wonder- 
ful job  and  that  they  are  dedicated  and 
skilled  employees  of  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  state  further  that  the 
total  cost  as  a  result  of  the  enactment 
of  this  resolution  will  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $20,000  for  the  15  employees  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  see  the 
resolution  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONTINUATION  PAY  FOR  PHYSI- 
CIANS AND  DENTISTS  WHO  EX- 
TEND SERVICE  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  iS.  4158)  to  amend 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  clarify 
the  conditions  under  which  physicians 
and  dentists  who  extend  their  service  on 
active  duty  in  a  uniformed  service  may 
be  paid  continuation  pay. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk   read   the   Senate   bill,   as 

follows :  

S.  4158 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
311(a)(2)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  has  completed  his  Initial  active  duty 
obligation;   and". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
becomes  effective  as  of  January  1,  1968. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
very  simple  bill.  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  clarify  the  statutory  language  which 
permits  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
pay  so-called  continuation  pay  to  medi- 
cal and  dental  officers  in  critical 
specialties. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  placed 
an  extremely  narrow  interpretation  on 
the  existing  statutory  provisions  which, 
if  observed  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, will  require  approximately  200 
medical  officers  to  pay  back  an  average 
of  $2,400  of  continuation  pay  which  had 
been  awarded  them  since  March  of  this 
year. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  not  affect  the  present 
requirement  imder  which  no  medical  offi- 
cer is  eligible  for  this  "continuation  pay" 
unless  he  has  completed  8  years  or  more 
of  active  military  duty. 

Stated  another  way,  this  bill  simply 
takes  care  of  a  technical  deficiency  in 


the  language  of  existing  law  and  is 
strongly  recommended  for  enactment  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  the  other 
body  unanimously  approved  this  bill  to- 
day (S.  4158). 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
House  unanimously  repwrted  favorably 
an  identical  bill  (H.R.  20313) . 

There  is  no  increased  cost  involved  in 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

I  therefore  ask  for  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  House. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  20313)  was 
laid  on  the  table.  -   — 


TO  INCREASE  PARTICIPATION  OP 
LAW  OFFICERS  AND  COUNSEL  ON 
COURTS-MARTIAL 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  15971)  to 
increase  the  participation  of  law  officers 
and  counsel  on  courts-martial,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  after  line  2,  insert: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "MIU- 
tarv  Justice  Act  of  1968'." 

Page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "That  chapter" 
and  insert  "Sec.  2.  Chapter". 

Page  1,  lines  5  and  6.  strike  out  "by  insert- 
ing the  words  'or  special'  alter  the  word 
•general'."  and  insert  "to  read  as  follows: 

"'(10)  "Military  judge"  means  an  official 
of  a  general  or  special  court-martial  detailed 
in  accordance  with  section  826  of  this  title 
(article  26).'." 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"(2)  Section  806(c)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'law  officer'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'military  Judge'." 

Page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  "(2)"  and  Insert 
"(3)". 

Page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  "law  ofllcor"  and 
insert  "military  judge". 

Page  2,  line  4,  strike  out  "law  officer"  and 
insert  "military   Judge". 

Page  2.  line  6,  strike  out  "law  officer"  and 
insert  "military  judge". 

Page  2.  line  8,  strike  out  "law  officer  and 
the  law  officer"  and  insert  "military  Judge 
and  the  military  Judge". 

Page  2.  lines  8  and  9,  strike  out  "and  the 
convening  authority  consents". 

Page  2,  line  12,  strike  out  "law  officer"  and 
insert  "military  Judge", 

Page  2,  line  14,  strike  out  "law  officer,"  and 
insert  "mUItary  Judge,  if  one  has  been  de- 
tailed to  the  court,  and  the  accused". 

Page  2.  line  15,  after  "(1)(B)"  insert  "so 
requests". 

Page  2,  line  18.  strike  out  "(3)"  and  Insert 
"(4)". 

Page  2,  line  25,  strike  out  "(4)"  and  insert 
"(5)". 

Page  3,  line  2.  strike  out  all  after  "thereof:" 
down  to  and  including  line  7  and  insert:  "A 
bad-conduct  discharge  may  not  be  adjudged 
unless  a  complete  record  of  the  proceedings 
and  testimony  has  been  made,  counsel  having 
the  qualifications  prescribed  under  section 
827(b)  of  this  title  (article  27(b))  was  de- 
tailed to  represent  the  accused,  and  a  mill- 
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tary  Judge  was  detailed  to  the  trial,  except 
m  any  case  in  which  a  military  Judge  could 
not  be  detailed  to  the  trial  because  of  physl* 
cal  conditions  or  military  exigencies.  In  any 
such  case  In  which  a  military  Judge  was  not 
detailed  to  the  trial,  the  convening  author- 
ity shall  make  a  detailed  written  state- 
ment, to  be  appended  to  the  record,  stating 
the  reason  or  reasons  a  military  Judge  could 
not  be  detailed  " 

Page  3.  after  line  7.  insert : 

'•  ( 6)  The  second  and  third  sentences  of  sec- 
tion 820  (article  20)  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  'No  person  with  respect  to  whom 
summary  courts-martial  have  Jurisdiction 
may  be  brought  to  trial  before  a  summary 
court-martial  If  he  objects  thereto  If  objec- 
tion to  trial  by  summary  court-martial  Is 
made  by  an  accused,  trial  may  be  ordered 
by  special  or  general  court-martial  as  may  be 
appropriate  '  " 

Page  3.  line  8,  strike  out  "(5)"  and  Insert 
•■(7)". 

Page  3.  line  12.  strike  out  "law  officer"  and 
insert  •'military  Judge''. 

Page  3.  line  19.  strike  out  "(6)"  and  Insert 
•■(8)-. 

Page  3.  In  the  line  following  line  21.  strike 
out  "Law  officer"  and  insert  "Military  Judge". 

Page  3.  strike  out  all  after  the  line  follow- 
ing line  .21  over  to  and  Including  line  25  on 
page  4  and  insert . 

"(9)  Section  826  (article  26)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  'i  826.  Art.  26.  Military  Judge  of  a  general  or 
special  court-martial 

"'(a)  The  authority  convening  a  general 
court-martial  shall,  and.  subject  to  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  concerned,  the  author- 
ity convening  a  special  court-martial  may. 
detail  a  military  judge  thereto.  A  military 
Judge  shall  preside  over  each  open  session  of 
the  court-martial  to  which  he  has  been  de- 
tailed. 

"  '(b)  A  military  Judge  shall  be  a  commis- 
sioned officer  of  the  armed  forces  who  Is  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  a  Federal  court  or  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  a 
State  and  who  Is  certified  to  be  qualified 
for  duty  as  a  military  Judge  by  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  armed  force  of 
which  such  military  Judge  Is  a  member. 

"■(c)  The  military  Judge  of  a  general  court- 
martial  shall  be  designated  by  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General,  or  his  designee,  of  the  armed 
force  of  which  the  military  Judge  Is  a  mem- 
ber for  detail  by  the  convening  authority, 
and,  unless  the  court-martial  was  convened 
by  the  President  or  the  Secretary  concerned, 
neither  the  convening  authority  nor  any 
member  of  his  staff  shall  prepare  or  review 
any  report  concerning  the  effectiveness,  fit- 
ness, or  efficiency  of  the  military  Judge  so  de- 
tailed, which  relates  to  his  performance  of 
duty  as  a  military  Judge.  A  conuntssloned  of- 
ficer who  is  certified  to  be  qualified  for  duty 
as  a  military  Judge  of  a  general  court-martial 
may  perform  such  duties  only  when  he  is 
assigned  and  directly  responsible  to  the 
Judge  Advocate  General,  or  his  designee,  of 
the  armed  force  of  which  the  military  Judge 
Is  a  member  and  may  perform  duties  of  a 
Judicial  or  nonjudicial  nature  other  than 
those  relating  to  his  primary  duty  as  a  mili- 
tary Judge  of  a  general  court-martial  when 
such  duties  are  assigned  to  him  by  or  with 
the  approval  of  that  Judge  Advocate  General 
or  his  designee. 

"'(d)  No  person  Is  eligible  to  act  as  mili- 
tary Judge  In  a  case  if  he  is  the  accuser  or 
a  witness  for  the  prosecution  or  has  acted 
as  investigating  officer  or  a  counsel  In  the 
same  case. 

"  '(e)  The  military  Judge  of  a  court-martial 
may  not  consult  with  the  members  of  the 
court  except  In  the  presence  of  the  accused, 
trial,  counsel,  and  defense  counsel,  nor  may 
he  vote  with  the  members  of  the  court.' " 
Page  4,  after  line  25,  Insert: 

"(10)  Section  827  Is  amended — 


"(A)  by  striking  out  'law  officer'  In  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'military  Judge':  and 

"(B)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  subsection  (c)  as  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3),  respectively,  and  by  Inserting  a  new 
paragraph  (1)  as  follows: 

"  '  ( 1 )  the  accused  shall  be  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  be  represented  at  the  trial  by 
counsel  having  the  qualifications  prescribed 
under  section  827(b)  of  this  title  (article 
27(b) )  unless  counsel  having  such  qualifica- 
tions cannot  be  obtained  on  account  of 
physical  conditions  or  military  exigencies.  If 
counsel  having  such  qualifications  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  court  may  be  convened  and 
the  trial  held  but  the  convening  authority 
shall  make  a  detailed  written  statement,  to 
be  appended  to  the  record,  stating  why 
counsel  with  such  qualifications  could  not 
be  obtained;'." 

Page  5,  line  1,  strike  out  "(9)"  and  Insert 
"111)". 

Page  3.  lines  5  and  6.  strike  out  "single- 
officer  general  court-martial"  and  Insert 
"general  court-martial  composed  of  a  mili- 
tary Judge  only". 

Page  5.  line  12.  strike  out  "law  officer"  and 
Insert  "military  Judge". 

Page  5.  lines  14  and  15.  strike  out  "single- 
officer  special  court-martial"  and  Insert  "spe- 
cial court-martial  composed  of  a  military 
Judge  only". 

Page  5.  line  23.  strike  out  "law  officer"  and 
Insert   "military   Judge". 

Page  6.  line  3.  strike  out  "law  officer  of  a 
single-officer  court-martial"  and  Insert  "mili- 
tary Judge  of  a  court-martial  composed  of  a 
military  Judge  only". 

Page  6.  line  8.  strike  out  "law  officer"  and 
Insert  "military  Judge". 

Page  6.  line  12.  strike  out  "law  officer  "  and 
Insert  "military  Judge". 

Page  6.  line  13,  strike  out  "(10)"  and  in- 
sert "(12)". 

Page  6.  line  17.  strike  out  "law  officer"  and 
Insert  "military  Judge". 

Page  6.  after  line  22.  Insert: 

"(13)   Section  837  ( article  37 )  Is  amended— 

"(A)  by  inserting  '(a)'  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  sentence  thereof: 

"(B)  by  striking  out  'law  officer"  In  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'military  Judge': 

"(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  the  subsection  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  (1)  general  Instructional  or  In- 
formational courses  In  military  justice  If 
such  courses  are  designed  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Instructing  members  of  a  command  In 
the  substantive  and  procedural  aspects  of 
courts-martial,  or  (2)  to  statements  and  In- 
structions given  In  open  court  by  the  mili- 
tary Judge,  president  of  a  special  court-mar- 
tial, or  counsel."; 

"(D)  by  adding  after  subsection  (a)  (as 
designated  by  paragraph  (1)  hereof)  a  new 
subsection  as  follows : 

"(b)  In  the  preparation  of  an  effective- 
ness, fitness,  or  efficiency  report,  or  any  other 
report  or  document  used  In  whole  or  In  part 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  is  qualified  to  be 
advanced.  In  grade,  or  In  determining  the 
assignment  or  transfer  of  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  or  in  determining  whether  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  should  be  re- 
tained on  active  duty,  no  person  subject  to 
this  chapter  may.  In  preparing  any  such  re- 
port ( 1 )  consider  or  evaluate  the  performance 
of  duty  of  any  such  member  as  a  member  of 
a  court-martial,  or  (2)  give  a  less  favorable 
rating  or  evaluation  of  any  member  of  the 
armed  forces  because  of  the  zeal  with  which 
such  member,  as  counsel,  represented  any 
accused  before  a  court-martial.'." 

Page  6.  line  23.  strike  out  "(11)"  and  In- 
sert "(14)". 

Page  6.  line  25.  strike  out  "law  officer"  and 
Insert  "military  Judge". 


Page  7.  line  1.  strike  out  "law  officer"  and 
Insert  "military  judge". 

Page  7.  line  3.  strike  out  "(12)"  and  In- 
sert "(15)". 

Page  7.  lines  7  and  8.  strike  out  "law  offl- 
cer"  and  Insert  "military  Judge". 

Page  7.  line  8.  strike  out  "law  officer"  and 
Insert  "military  Judge". 

Page  7.  line  15.  strike  out  "law  officer"  and 
Insert  "military  Judge". 

Page  7.  line  22.  strike  out  "law  officer"  and 
Insert  "military  Judge". 

Page  8,  Hne  5,  strike  out  all  after  "present  " 
down  to  and  Including  "record."  in  line  10. 

Page  8.  line  12.  strike  out  "law  officer"  and 
Insert  "military  judge". 

Page  8.  line  15.  strike  out  "law  officer"  and 
Insert  "military  Judge". 

Page  8.  line  18,  strike  out  "law  officer"  and 
Insert  "military  Judge". 

Page  8.  line  17.  strike  out  "(13)"  and  In- 
sert "(16)". 

Page  8.  line  20.  strike  out  "law  officer"  where 
It  appears  the  first  time  and  Insert  ""military 
Judge". 

Page  8.  line  20.  strike  out  "law  officer"  where 
It  appears  the  second  time  and  Insert  "mili- 
tary judge". 

Page  8.  line  23.  strike  out  "(14)"  and  In- 
sert "( 17) ". 

Page  8.  line  23.  strike  out  "841(a)  (article 
41(a) )""  and  Insert  "841  (article  41)  ". 

Page  8.  line  24.  after  "sentence"  Insert  "of 
subsection  (a)". 

Page  8.  line  25.  strike  out  "law  officer"  and 
Insert  "military  judge". 

Page  9.  line  2,  strike  out  "and". 

Page  9,  line  4.  after  "sentence"  insert  "of 
subsection  (a)". 

Page  9.  line  4.  strike  out  "law  officer"  and 
Insert  "military  Judge". 

Page  9,  line  5,  strike  out  "thereof."  and 
Insert  "thereof;  and". 

Page  9.  after  line  5.  Insert: 

"(C)  by  striking  out  'law  officer'  In  sub- 
section (b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'military  Judge'." 

Page  9.  line  6.  strike  out  "(15)"  and  insert 
"(18)". 

Page  9.  lines  8  and  9,  strike  out  "law  offi- 
cers" and  Insert  "military  Judges". 

Page  9,  line  18.  strike  out  'law  officer"  and 
Insert  ""military  Judge". 

Page  10.  line  1,  strike  out  "(16)"  and  insert 
"(19)". 

Page  10.  lines  10  and  11.  strike  out  "law 
officer"  and  insert  "military  judge". 

Page  10.  line  11,  strike  out  "law  officer" 
and  Insert  '"military  Judge". 

Page  10.  line  19,  strike  out  "(17)"  and  In- 
sert •"(20)"'. 

Page  10.  line  20.  strike  out  "law  officer"  and 
Insert  "military  Judge". 

Page  10.  line  21.  strike  out  "law  officer"  and 
Insert  "military  Judge". 

Page  10.  line  23.  strike  out  "(18)"  and  In- 
sert "(21)". 

Page  11.  line  3,  strike  out  "law  officer"  and 
Insert  "military  Judge". 

Part  n,  line  6,  strike  out  "law  officer"  and 
Insert  "military  judge". 

Page  11.  line  8.  strike  out  "law  officer"  and 
Insert  "military  Judge". 

Page  11.  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out  "law  offi- 
cer" and  Insert  "military  Judge". 

Page  11,  line  14,  strike  out  "law  officer"  and 
insert  "military  Judge". 

Page  11.  lines  16  and  17.  strike  out  "law 
officer"  and  Insert  "military  Judge". 

Page  11.  lines  17  and  18.  strike  out  "law 
officer"  and  Insert  "military  judge". 

Page  11.  line  20.  strike  out  "words  "of" 
and  Insert  '"words  "law  officer  of". 

Page  12.  line  1.  strike  out  "and"  and  Insert 
"military  Judge  or". 

Page  12.  line  2.  strike  out  '"law  officer"'  and 
insert  "military  Judge'". 

Page  12.  lines  9  and  10.  strike  out  "single- 
officer  court-martial.  An  officer  who  Is  de- 
tailed as  a  single-officer"  and  Insert  "court- 
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martial  composed  of  a  military  Judge  only. 
The  military  Judge  of  such  a". 

Psige  12,  lines  12  and  13,  strike  out  "Such 
single-officer  "  and  Insert  "The  military  judge 
of  such  a"'. 

Page  12,  line  17,  strike  out  "(19)""  and  In- 
sert   "(22)". 

Page  13,  line  5,  strike  out  "(20)"  and  in- 
sert "(23)". 

Page  13,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out  "law 
officer"'  and  insert  ""military  Judge", 

Page  13,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out  "law 
officer"  and  Insert  "military  judge"'. 

Page  13,  line  15,  strike  out  "law  officer" 
and  Insert  "military  Judge". 

Page  13,  after  line  23,  Insert: 

"(24)  Section  857  (article  57)  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  words  "or  deferred'  after  'sus- 
pended' In  subsections  (a)  and  (b);  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as 
follows: 

"  "(d)  On  application  by  an  accused  who  Is 
under  sentence  to  confinement  that  has  not 
been  ordered  executed,  the  convening  au- 
thority or.  If  the  accused  Is  no  longer  under 
his  Jurisdiction,  the  officer  exercising  gen- 
eral court-martial  Jurisdiction  over  the  com- 
mand to  which  the  accused  Is  currently  as- 
signed, may  In  his  sole  discretion  defer  serv- 
ice of  the  sentence  to  confinement.  "The  de- 
ferment shall  terminate  when  the  sentence  Is 
,  ordered  executed.  The  deferment  may  be  re- 
scinded at  any  time  by  the  officer  who 
granted  It  or,  if  the  accused  is  no  longer 
under  his  Jurisdiction,  by  the  officer  exer- 
cising general  court-martial  jurisdiction  over 
the  command  to  which  the  accused  Is  cur- 
rently assigned.' "" 

Page  13.  after  line  23,  Insert: 

"(25)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  subchapter  IX  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing  out 

'866.  66.  Review  by  board  of  review.' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
'866  66.  Review    by    Court    of    Military    Re- 
view.'." 

Page  13,  after  line  23.  Insert: 

"(26)  Section  865(b)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'board  of  review'  each  time  It  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'Court 
of  Military  Review". 

Page  13,  after  line  23,  insert: 

"(27)  Section  866  (article  66)  la  amend- 
ed— 

"(A)  by  striking  out  the  catchline  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  '?  866    Art.  66   Review  by  Court  of  Military 
Review'; 

"(B)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'(a)  Each  Judge  Advocate  General  shall 
fstablish  a  Court  of  Military  Review  which 
shall  be  composed  of  one  or  more  panels,  and 
each  such  panel  shall  be  composed  of  not 
less  than  three  appellate  military  judges.  For 
the  purp)ose  of  reviewing  court-martial  cases, 
the  court  may  sit  In  panels  or  as  a  whole  In 
:iccordance  with  rules  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (f).  Appellate  military  Judges  who 
:ire  assigned  to  a  Court  of  Military  Review 
may  be  commissioned  officers  or  civilians, 
each  of  whom  must  be  a  member  of  a  bar  of 
;i  Federal  court  or  of  the  highest  court  of  a 
State.  The  Judge  Advocate  General  shall  des- 
ignate as  chief  Judge  one  of  the  appellate 
military  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Military  Re- 
\  lew  established  by  him.  The  chief  Judge 
shall  determine  on  which  panels  of  the  court 
the  appellate  Judges  assigned  to  the  court 
will  serve  and  which  military  Judge  assigned 
to  the  court  will  act  as  the  senior  judge 
<<n  each  panel."; 

""(C)  by  striking  out  'board  of  review'  each 
time  It  appears  in  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d), 
and  (e)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Court 
of  Military  Review'; 

"(D)  by  striking  out  'boards  of  review' 
each  time  it  appears  in  subsection  (f)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Courts  of  MlUtary 
Review";  and 


"(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections : 

"'(g)  No  member  of  a  Court  of  Military 
Review  shall  be  required,  or  on  his  own  initi- 
ative be  permitted,  to  prepare,  approve,  dis- 
approve, review,  or  submit,  with  respect  to 
any  other  member  of  the  same  or  another 
Court  of  Military  Review,  an  effectiveness, 
fitness,  or  efficiency  report,  or  any  other  re- 
port or  document  used  in  whole  or  in  part 
for  the  purposes  of  determining  whether  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  Is  qualified  to  be 
advanced  In  grade,  or  In  determining  the  as- 
signment or  transfer  of  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces,  or  In  determining  whether  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  should  be  re- 
tained on  active  duty. 

""(h)  No  member  of  a  Court  of  Military 
Review  shall  be  eligible  to  review  the  record 
of  any  trial  If  such  member  served  as  In- 
vestigating officer  in  the  case  or  served  as  a 
member  of  the  cotirt-martlal  before  which 
such  trial  was  conducted,  or  served  as  mili- 
tary Judge,  trial  or  defense  counsel,  or  re- 
viewing officer  of  such  trial.'." 

Page  13.  after  line  23.  Insert: 

"(28)  Subsection  (b)  and  (f)  of  section 
867  (article  67)  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"board  of  review'  each  time  It  appears  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Court  of  Military 
Review"."' 

Page  13,  after  line  23.  insert: 

"(29)    Section  868  (article  68)   is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
•"  'I  868.     Art.  68.  Branch  offices 

"  The  Secretary  concerned  may  direct  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  to  establish  a  branch 
office  with  any  command.  The  branch  office 
shall  be  under  an  Assistant  Judge  Advocate 
General,  may  establish  a  Court  of  Military 
Review  with  one  or  more  panels.  TTiat  Assist- 
ant Judge  Advocate  General  and  any  Court 
of  Military  Review  established  by  him  may 
perform  for  that  command  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral, the  respective  duties  which  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  and  a  Court  of  Military 
Review  established  by  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  would  otherwise  be  required  to  per- 
form as  to  all  cases  involving  sentences  not 
requiring  approval  by  the  President."  " 

Page  14.  line  1,  strike  out  "(21)  (A)"  and 
insert  "(30)"". 

Page  14.  lines  5  and  6.  strike  out  "board 
of  review"  and'  insert  "Court  of  Military 
Review". 

Page  14,  strike  out  all  after  line  10  over 
to  and  including  line  3  on  page  15. 

Page  15,  after  line  3.  insert: 

""(31)  Subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of 
section  870  (article  70)  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'board  of  review'  each  time  It  appears 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Coiirt  of  Mili- 
tary Review'." 

Page  15.  after  line  3.  Insert: 

"(32)    Section  871  (article  71)  Is  amended— 

"(A)  by  striking  out  'board  of  review"  in 
subsection  (c)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
Court  of  Military  Review":    and 

"(B)  by  inserting  'or  deferred'  m  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (d)  inunediately  after 
'suspended". 

Page  13.  after  line  3.  insert: 

"(33)  Section  873  (article  73)  is  amended 
to  read  as   follows: 

"  '§  873.     Art.  73.  Petition  for  a  new  trial 

'■  'At  any  time  within  two  years  after  ap- 
proval by  the  convening  authority  of  a  court- 
martial  sentence,  the  accused  may  petition 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  for  a  new  trial 
on  the  grounds  of  newly  discovered  evidence 
or  fraud  on  the  court.  If  the  accused's  case 
is  pending  before  a  Court  of  Military  Review 
or  before  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  shall  refer  the  peti- 
tion to  the  appropriate  court  for  action. 
Otherwise  the  Judge  Advocate  General  shall 
act  upon  the  petition."  " 

Page  15,  after  line  3.  Insert: 

"(34)   Section   936(b)    (article   136(b))     U 


.'imended  by  striking  out  'law  officer"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'military  judge"."' 

Page   15,  after  line  3.  Insert: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Whenever  the  term  law  officer 
Is  used,  with  reference  to  any  officer  detailed 
to  a  court-martial  pursuant  to  section  826(a) 
(article  26(a))  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  In  any  provision  of  Federal  law  (other 
than  provisions  amended  by  this  Act)  or  in 
any  regulation,  document,  or  record  of  the 
United  States,  such  term  shall  be  deemed  to 
mean  military  judge. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  term  board  of  review  Is 
used,  with  reference  to  or  In  connection  with 
the  appellate  review  of  court-martial  cases. 
In  any  provision  of  Federal  law  (other  than 
provisions  amended  by  this  Act)  or  In  any 
regulation,  document,  or  record  of  the  United 
States,  such  term  shall  be  deemed  to  mean 
Court  of   Military  Review."" 

Page   15.  after  line  3,  Insert: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  for  the  amendments 
made  by  paragraphs  (30)  and  (33)  of  section 
2.  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  tenth  month  following  the  month 
m   which  It  Is  enacted. 

""(b)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(30)  of  section  2  shall  become  effective  upon 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

""(c)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(33)  shall  apply  In  the  case  of  all  court- 
martial  sentences  approved  by  the  convening 
authority  on  or  after,  or  not  more  than  two 
yeirs  before,  the  date  of  Its  enactment."" 

Secretary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
15971  Is  a  bill  designed  to  increase  the 
participation  of  law  officers  in  courts- 
martial,  to  make  more  efficient  and 
speed  up  court-martial  procedures,  and 
to  give  added  procedural  safeguards  to 
the  accused. 

On  January  10,  1967.  Representative 
Charles  E.  Bennett  introduced  H.R. 
12705  which  contained  many  provisions 
of  one  of  his  earlier  bills.  H.R.  226. 
Hearings  were  held  on  this  bill  before 
Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  The  subcommittee 
voted  to  report  the  bill  with  certain 
amendments  to  the  full  committee.  The 
full  committee  approved  the  bill,  redes- 
ignated as  H.R.  1597.  on  May  21.  1968. 
and  the  House  passed  the  bill  on  June  3. 
1968.  On  September  26,  1968,  the  bill  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  with  certain  amendments 
proposed  by  Senator  Ervin.  In  October 
the  bill  was  passed  as  amended  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Department  of  Defense  favors  en- 
actment of  this  bill.  In  addition,  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association  have  recommended 
enactment  of  many  provisions  of  the  bill 
on  previous  occasions. 

The  need  for  this  bill  has  become 
acute  because  of  the  increased  size  of 
our  Armed  Forces  resulting  from  the 
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military  activtiy  in  Southeast  Asia.  Be- 
sides the  savings  in  time  and  manpower 
afforded  by  the  bUl,  the  bill  provides 
meaningful  benefits  and  protections  to 

t)l6  accused . 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
permit  the  procedure  for  trials  by  special 
and  general  courts-martial  to  conform 
more  closely  with  the  procedure  used  in 
the  trial  of  criminal  cases  in  the  U.S. 
district  courts  and  will  enhance  the  pres- 
tige and  effectiveness  of  the  law  officer, 
whose  name  is  changed  by  the  bill  to 
••mUitary  judge."  so  that  his  judicial 
stature  and  authority  in  the  courtroom 
wiU  more  closely  approximate  that  of  a 
civilian  trial  judge.  The  bUl  allows  the 
mllitarv  judge  to  rule  finally  on  certain 
procedural  matters,  such  as  motions  for 
findings  of  not  guilty,  on  which  he  now 
may  be  overruled  by  the  court  members 
who  are  untrained  in  the  law.  The  bUl 
provides  for  pretrial  and  viosttrtal  ses- 
sions to  be  held  by  the  military  judge 
without  the  presence  of  the  court  panel 
for  the -purpose  of  deciding  procedural 
questions.  The  bUl  provides  for  trial  in 
special  and  general  couit-martial  by  a 
militarv  judge  alone  without  court  mem- 
bers if  the  accused  requests  and  the  re- 
quest is  approved  by  the  military  judge. 
Thes"  last  two  provisions  are  expected  to 
save  innumerable  man-hours  of  line  offi- 
cers who  would  otherwise  be  required  to 
be  in  attendance  at  courts-martial,  as 
well  as  improving  the  Internal  efficiency 
of  the  justice  system. 

The  bill  contains  the  following  pro- 
visions designed  to  increase  the  fairness 
of  the  military  justice  system.  The  ac- 
cused must  be  afforded  the  right  to  be 
defended  by  qualified  lawyer  counsel  at 
special  courts-martial  unless  the  coni- 
mander  certifies  one  cannot  be  obtained. 
Mere  inconvenience  is  not  a  basis  for 
certifying  the  nonavailability  of  legal 
counsel.  Additionallj-.  before  a  bad  con- 
duct discharge  can  be  adjudged  at  a 
special  court-martial,  the  accused  must 
be  represented  by  qualified  counsel,  and 
the  proceedings  must  be  presided  over 
by  a  military  judge  unless  physical  condi- 
tions or  military  exigencies  prevent  one 
from  being  obtained.  The  bill  extends 
the  time  in  which  the  accused  can  peti- 
tion for  a  new  trial  from  1  to  2  years. 
The  bill  changes  the  name  of  the  In- 
termediate appellate  agencies  in  the  mUi- 
tary  from  boards  of  review  to  courts  of 
militarv  review.  The  bUl  requires  that  the 
judges  "of  these  courts  and  the  military 
judges  of  courts-martial  be  part  of  an 
independent  judiciary,  responsible  only 
to  the  Judge  Advocate  General.  In  addi- 
tion the  bUl  authorizes  the  convening 
authority  to  release  an  accused  from  con- 
finement pending  appeal.  This  provision 
is  analogous  to  release  on  ball  In  the  civil- 
ian courts,  except  that  ball  Is  not  re- 
quired. 

Finally,  the  bill  permits  an  accused 
faced  with  trial  by  simunary  court-mar- 
tial to  object  to  such  trial,  at  which  time 
the  convening  authority  may  bring 
charges  at  special  or  general  court-mar- 
tial or  dismiss  them  as  he  decides. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  be  the 
most  significant  advance  In  the  field  of 
military  Justice  since  the  enactment  of 


the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  in 
1951. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  v.as  no  objection. 
Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  has  been  more  than  17  years  since  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  came 
into  effect  on  May  31.  1951.  At  one  time 
it  was  clear  that  the  military  justice  sys- 
tem, at  the  general  court-martial  level, 
was  vastly  superior  to  the  civilian  system 
of  criminal  justice,  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral. Procedures  required  free  legal  rep- 
resentation by  a  qualified  lawyer,  ver- 
batim transcripts,  automatic  right  to 
appeal  at  no  cost,  and  full  and  complete 
disclosure  of  all  relevant  evidence  at 
every  stage  of  the  case.  Most  of  these 
procedures  are  now  part  of  civilian  crim- 
inal practice.  In  other  areas,  the  military 
has  fallen  behind  its  civilian  counterpart. 
The  time  has  come  once  again  to  make 
the  system  of  military  justice  a  model  for 
all  criminal  justice  sy.stems  H.R.  15971 
will  produce  the  most  significant  changes 
In  military  justice  In  17  years  and  will 
place  the  military  in  the  forefront  of  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice.  It  will 
do  so  in  a  manner  which  will  tremen- 
dously improve  military  efficiency.  The 
bill  changes  many  of  the  procedures  of 
the  military  justice  system  to  bring  them 
in  line  with  procedures  in  the  Federal 
courts.  The  military  judge  will  have  many 
of  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the 
Federal  district  Judge,  Including  the  right 
to  rule  on  interlocutory  questions  and 
hold  pre-  and  post-trial  sessions  without 
assembling  the  members.  This  feature 
will  speed  up  trials  and  insure  that  the 
trial  will  not  be  delayed  unnecessarily 
after  the  members  have  assembled. 

Provisions  of  the  bill  which  permit  an 
accused  to  be  tried  by  a  military  judge 
alone  will  free  line  officers  from  the 
necessity  of  serving  as  court  members  In 
many  guilty  plea  cases.  Additionally,  the 
provisions  will  provide  the  accused  with 
another  option  In  the  system:  as  in  the 
Federal  district  courts,  it  is  expected  that 
many  defendants  will  choose  to  be  tried 
by  a  judge  alone.  The  potential  man- 
power savings  resulting  from  eliminating 
court  members  In  some  cases  and  speed- 
ing the  procedures  In  all  other  cases  are 
substantial.  This  is  particularly  impor- 
tant In  Vietnam  where  men  are  needed 
to  perform  combat  duties. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  right  of  de- 
fendants in  special  courts-martial,  at 
their  request,  to  be  defended  by  free 
qualified  legal  counsel.  While  many  ci- 
vilian courts  have  been  moving  in  the  di- 
rection of  requiring  assigned  counsel  In 
misdemeanor  cases,  I  feel  that  the 
American  fighting  man  should  not  have 
to  await  court  decisions  for  this  valuable 
right.  Who  more  than  the  soldier  risking 
his  life  for  his  country  Is  entitled  to  the 
best  of  legal  safeguards  when  he  is  faced 
with  a  criminal  charge? 

The  armed  services  provide  our  fight- 
ing men  with  first-class  medical  service, 
first-class  weapons,  first-class  logistical 


support,  first-class  training,  and  first- 
class  leadership.  This  bill  provides  the 
U.S.  servicemen  with  a  first-class  system 
of  justice.  It  will  accomplish  this  without 
impairing  military  disciphne,  for  I  am 
convinced  that  morale  and  discipline  are 
both  enhanced  when  a  serviceman  knows 
that  his  rights  will  be  safeguarded. 

Additionally,  before  a  bad  conduct  dis- 
charge can  be  adjudged  at  a  special 
court-martial,  stigmatizing  the  accused 
with  a  record  which  may  seriously  affect 
his  hfe,  he  must  be  represented  by  quali- 
fied legal  counsel  and  his  coUrt-martial 
must  be  conducted  by  a  military  judge, 
unless  such  a  judge  is  not  available  be- 
cause of  military  exigencies  or  physical 
conditions. 

The  bill  permits  a  convening  authority 
to  release  an  accused  from  confinement 
pending  appeal,  but  without  the  require- 
ment that  bail  be  deposited.  It  extends 
from  1  to  2  years  the  time  In  which  an 
accused  may  petition  for  a  new  trial. 
The  bill  also  permits  an  accused  to  object 
to  trial  by  summary  court-martial;  the 
convening  authority  may  then  bring 
charges  at  special  or  general  court- 
martial  or  he  may  dismiss  them. 

H.R.  15971  changes  the  name  of  the 
appellate  boards  of  review  to  courts  of 
military  review  and  requires  that  the 
judges  of  these  reviev."  courts  and  of 
courts-martial  be  part  of  an  independent 
judiciary. 

H.R.  15971  will  place  military  justice 
ahead  of  the  Federal  courts  in  protecting 
the  rights  of  accused.  And  this  is  as  it 
should  be. 

This  bill  will  result  In  a  justice  system 
which  will  stand  as  a  model  of  fairness 
for  both  the  State  and  Federal  bars  in 
the  years  to  come. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  considered  this  legislation  I  am 
proud  to  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  3 
of  this  year  the  House  passed  H.R.  15971. 
which  now  again  is  before  us  because  of 
Senate  amendments.  This  bill  chances 
many  of  the  procedures  of  the  military 
justice  system  in  order  to  bring  them  in 
line  with  procedures  in  the  Federal 
courts.  The  Senate  has  added  several 
substantive  amendments  to  the  House- 
passed  bill.  I  have  carefully  studied  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  I  feel  they 
should  be  accepted  by  the  House.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  concurs  in  this  view. 

I  have  been  advised  the  Department  of 
Defense  favors  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion with  the  Senate  amendments.  The 
amendments  have  not  changed  the  non- 
controversial  nature  of  the  legislation, 
but  they  have  strengthened  the  bill  and 
Include  needed  reforms. 

Most  of  the  Senate  amendments  are 
taken  from  legislation  Senator  Ervin. 
of  North  Carolina,  and  I  have  had  pend- 
ing for  years.  On  January  10,  1967.  I 
Introduced  H.R.  226,  an  omnibus  bill  of 
amendments  to  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mil- 
itary Justice.  Five  months  later  Senator 
Ervin  introduced  his  omnibus  bill,  S. 
2009.  These  bills  differed,  but  what  Sen- 
ator Ervin  and  I  both  were,  and  still  are, 
striving  for,  were  much-needed  reforms 
In  the  Uniform  Code. 

H.R.  15971  represents  a  culmination  of 
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Senate  and  House  efforts  to  get  these 
needed  reforms  enacted  The  Senate 
studied  legislation  in  this  field  for  8  years 
and  lield  exhaustive  hearings,  and  the 
Senate  amendments,  on  the  whole,  are  a 
product  of  those  hearings.  The  House 
held  hearings  last  year  on  the  House  ver- 
sion of  this  bin.  The  provisions  of  this 
bill,  as  amended,  are  therefore  not  new 
to  the  Congress  and  most  of  them  have 
been  under  consideration  for  years. 

The  need  for  this  bill  has  become  acute 
because  of  the  increased  size  of  our 
Armed  Forces  resulting  from  our  present 
military  activity  in  Vietnam.  The  bill  pro- 
vides meaningful  benefits  and  protec- 
tions to  the  accused,  as  well  as  streamlin- 
ing procedures.  The  bill  contains  the  fol- 
lowing provisions,  which  are  designed  to 
increase  the  fairness  of  the  military  jus- 
tice system:  First,  the  accused  must  be 
afforded  the  right  to  be  defended  by  a 
qualified  lawyer  at  special  courts- 
martial — heretofore  such  a  right  only 
existed  in  the  case  of  general  courts- 
martial:  second,  before  a  bad  conduct 
discharge  can  be  adjudged  at  a  special 
court-martial,  the  accused  must  be  repre- 
sented by  a  qualified  lawyer  and  the  pro- 
ceedings must  be  conducted  by  a  "mili- 
tary judge" — a  term  I  will  discuss  be- 
low— except  where  physical  conditions 
or  military  exigencies  prevent  one  from 
being  obtained:  third,  the  bill  extends 
the  time  in  which  the  accused  can  peti- 
tion for  a  new  trial  from  1  to  2  years:  and 
fourth,  an  accused  faced  with  trial  at 
summary  court-martial  can  object  to 
such  an  Informal  trial,  at  which  time  the 
convening  authority  must  bring  charges 
at  a  special  or  general  court-martial  or 
dismiss  them. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  15971  will  per- 
mit the  procedure  for  trials  in  the  mili- 
tary to  conform  more  closely  to  the  pro- 
cedures used  in  the  Federal  courts.  The 
bill  also  enhances  the  prestige  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  law  officer,  whose  name  Is 
changed  to  "military  judge."  The  role  of 
the  "military  judge"  will  closely  approxi- 
mate that  of  a  civilian  trial  judge:  he  will 
rule  finally  on  certain  procedural  mat- 
ters and  will  hold  open  pretrial  and  post- 
trial  sessions  without  the  presence  of 
the  court  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  pro- 
cedural questions.  An  accused  can  re- 
quest a  special  and  general  court-martial 
by  a  "military  judge"  alone. 

The  bill  changes  the  name  of  the  inter- 
mediate appellate  agencies  in  the  mili- 
tary from  boards  of  review  to  courts  of 
military  review.  The  bill  requires  that 
the  judges  of  these  courts  and  of  courts- 
martial  be  part  of  an  independent 
judiciary.  In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes 
a  military  form  of  release  on  bail  pending 
appeal,  the  need  for  which  has  been 
pointed  out  in  several  recent  cases. 

The  importance  of  this  legislation  can- 
not be  overstated.  It  is  particularly 
needed  in  Vietnam,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  General  Westmoreland;  for  un- 
der the  bill  line  officers  will  be  free  from 
the  necessity  of  serving  as  court  meni- 
beis  in  many  cases:  and  many  previous- 
ly wasted  man-hours  will  be  saved  be- 
cause of  streamlined  procedures. 

I  think  it  Is  most  significant  that  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  fathered 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice, 


also  initiated  the  action  on  this  legis- 
lation and  now  has  tlie  opportunity  to 
put  the  capstone  on  it.  The  enactment 
of  H.R.  15971  will  be  the  most  significant 
advance  In  the  field  of  military  justice 
since  enactment  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice.  I  heartily  recommend 
the  House  approve  the  Senate 
amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  Is  an 
analysis  prepared  by  officers  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  concerning  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  to  H.R.  15971: 

1.  The  Senate  on  3  October  1968,  passed 
H.R.  15971,  with  a  number  of  amendments 
proposed  by  Senator  Ervin.  The  amend- 
ments, in  summary,  are  as  follows: 

a.  Incre.ises  the  power  of  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  to  grant  rehearings  on  the 
grounds  of  newly  discovered  evidence  or 
fraud  on  the  court  by  Inclvidlng  appeals 
from  summary  and  special  courts-martial. 

b.  Accused  can  object  to  trial  by  summary 
court-martial  (at  present,  he  can  object  to 
tiial  by  summary  court  only  If  he  has  not 
refused'to  accept  punishment  under  Article 
15. 

c.  Accused  has  a  right  to  trial  by  a  one- 
offlcer  special  or  general  court-martial  if  the 
law  officer  approves  (I.e.,  the  convening  au- 
thority would  not  have  veto  power  as  In  the 
House  version ) . 

d.  A  bad  conduct  discharge  may  not  be 
adjudged  by  a  special  court-martial  unless 
the  accused  is  represented  by  lawyer  coun- 
sel, and  a  military  Judge,  If  one  is  available, 
is  detailed  to  the  court. 

e.  Changes  the  title  of  the  law  officer  to 
military  judge. 

f.  Establishes  a  statutory  field  judiciary 
in  all  services. 

g.  Estiblishes  a  court  cf  military  review 
in  each  service  composed  of  one  or  more 
panels.  (Replace  present  Boards  of  Review). 

h.  Establishes  statutory  autliorlty  tor 
branch  offices. 

1.  Strengthens  the  provisions  of  Article  37, 
UCMJ,  pertaining  to  unlawful  command 
Influence. 

j.  Permits  a  convening  authority  to  defer 
the  confinement  portion  of  a  sentence  pend- 
ing appellate  review. 

k.  Provide  lawyer  counsel  at  the  request  of 
accused  in  a  special  court-martial  unless 
the  commander  certifies  one  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. 

2.  Department  of  Defense  favors  H.R. 
15971  and  approves  the  amendments  thereto. 

3.  The  substance  of  each  amendment  does 
not  raise  new  matter.  Their  v.irious  provi- 
sions have  been  treated  In  detail  In  legisla- 
tive •  proceedings  where  all  Interested  parties 
within  and  without  the  Department  of  De- 
fense have  been  afforded  extensive  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard.  The  legislative  history  con- 
cerning these  amendments  could  be  estab- 
lished through  at  least  the  following  sources: 
Joint  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  a  Special  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  United 
States  Senate,  Eighty-ninth  Congress  on  Mil- 
itary Justice;  Joint  Reports  of  tlie  Code 
Committee  (Art.  67g,  UCMJ),  and  Hearings 
on  H.R.  12705  and  H.R.  15971  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  legislative  history  develo{)ed  by  these 
sources  Is  as  follows: 

a.  The  record  of  the  Joint  Hearings  (1966) 
reflects  the  testimony  of  many  knowledgeable 
witnesses  In  the  field  of  military  justice.  One 
of  the  most  knowledgeable  witnesses  was 
Chief  Judge  Robert  E.  Quinn,  U.S.  Court  of 
Military  Appeals.  He  stated  that  he  was  in 
substantial  agreement  with  all  the  bills  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Ervin  (S.  745 — S.  762)  and 
that  they  were  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
(Report  of  Joint  Hearings  at  Page  277) .  In 


addition,  the  record  of  the  Joint  Hearings 
(1966)  reveals  the  following  items  of  legisla- 
tive history  concerning  some  of  the  above 
amendments. 

(1)  Amendment  litted  as  "a."  is  similar 
to  S.  751  discussed  at  pages  550-557  of  the 
report  oi"  the  Joint  Hearings. 

(2)  Discussion  of  tlje  amendment  listed 
as  "b."  is  encompassed  In  the  discussion  of 
S.  759  at  pages  619-629. 

(3)  Amendment  listed  as  "c."  is  a  con- 
cept similar  to  tliat  proposed  in  S.  752  dis- 
cussed at  pages  558-571. 

(4 1  Amendment  listed  as  "d."  is  similar 
to  provisions  of  S.  750  discussed  at  pages  519- 
549  and  S.  752  discussed  at  pages  558-571. 

(5)  Amendment  listed  as  "e."  l.s  similar 
to  S.  745  discussed  at  p.iges  464-474. 

(6)  Amendment  listed  as  "f."  is  similar 
to  S.  745  discussed  at  pages  464-474. 

(7)  Amendment  listed  as  "g."  is  a  con- 
cept similar  In  part  to  S.  748  discussed  at 
panes  497-507. 

(8)  Amendment  listed  as  '"h."  is  similar 
to  provisions  of  S.  748  discussed  at  pages 
497-507. 

(9)  Amendment  listed  as  "1."  Is  similar  to 
S.  749  discussed  at  pages  §08-518. 

(10)  Amendment  listed  as  "k.,"  although 
not  specifically  considered  In  a  proposed 
senate  bill  in  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
was  considered  in  detail  at  the  Joint  Hear- 
ings. The  concept  of  providing  qualified 
counsel  at  special  courts-martial  was  dis- 
cussed by  all  of  the  services  and  DOD  In 
their  answers  to  questionnaires  sent  to  them 
by  the  committee.  Pages  876,  917,  940,  965. 

b.  The  record  of  the  Joint  ReixDrts  of  the 
Code  Committee  reveals  the  following  Items 
of  legislative  history  concerning  concepts  or 
propo.sals  similar  to  some  of  the  above 
amendments: 

Amendment  a. — Pages  37-39,  (1964  Re- 
port); page  3,  (1965  Report):  page  18,  (1966 
Report). 

Amendment  b. — Page  41,  (1966  Report). 

Amendment  c. — Page  40,  (1968  Report); 
pages  15-34,  (1964  Report). 

Amendment  d. — Pages  31,  32,  (1966  Re- 
port) . 

Amendment  e. — Page  17,  (1966  Report). 

Amendment  f. — Page  12,  (1965  Report). 

Amendment  g. — Pages  18,  41.  (1966  Re- 
port ) . 

Amendment  1. — Pages  18,  38,  39.  (1966  Re- 
port) . 

Amendment  J. — Page  37,   (1966  Report). 

Amendment  k.^ — Pages  44,  59,  (1966  Re- 
port ) . 

c.  The  tran.scrlpts  of  the  Committee  Hear- 
ings in  the  House  on  H.R.  12705  and  H.R. 
15971  reveal  the  following  Items  of  legisla- 
tive history. 

( 1 )  Amendment  "c"  provides  that  the  con- 
venini?  authority  would  not  have  veto  power 
over  the  accused's  request  for  a  s:no;le  officer 
court.  This  would  leave  the  approval  of  the 
accused's  request  solely  within  the  sound 
discretion  of  the  military  judge.  The  argu- 
ments as  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  con- 
vening authority's  veto  power  were  presented 
in  detail  at  pages  37-71  of  the  transcript  of 
the  26  October  1967  hearing,  and  pages  8-10 
of  the  transcript  ot  the  hearings  of  14  March 
1968. 

(2)  Amendment  "k"  provides  for  lawyer 
counsel  at  the  request  of  the  accused  at 
special  courts-martial  when  available.  The 
need  for  lawyer  counsel  when  a  bad  conduct 
discharge  can  be  adjudged  by  a  special 
court-martial  was  discussed  at  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  Hearing  of  24  April  1968. 
In  particular,  the  gre.it  need  for  lawyer  coun- 
sel to  defend  all  military  accused  was  em- 
phasized by  Representalve  Hubert  at  page 
14  of  the  transcript. 

Without  retracing  the  exact  positions 
taken  by  persons  intere.'ited  In  the  subject 
matter  of  the  amendments,  the  foregoing 
sampling  demonstrates  that  the  subject  or 
substance  of   the  amendments   is  not   new 
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matter,  but  has  been  exhaustively  consid- 
ered In  prior  legislative  proceedings  and  re- 
ports to  the  Congress. 

4.  In  addition  the  subsUnce  of  each 
amendment  has  been  commented  upon  in 
detail  in  various  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  reports.  The  amendment  listed  as 
"J"  was  a  separate  legislative  proposal  and 
a  part  of  the  Defense  legislative  program  for 
the  second  session  of  the  90th  Congress  The 
Congress  was  furnished  a  detailed  report 
concerning  this  proposal.  The  amendments 
listed  as  "e.."  "f."  •g."  and  "h.."  were  a 
portion  of  a  sister  bill  proposed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  a  part  of  the  De- 
partments report  on  S  2009.  S  2009  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Ervln  in  the  90th 
Congress  and  contained  In  substance  mo«t  of 
the  bills  proposed  by  him  In  the  89th  Con- 
gress. The  Department  of  Defense  report 
stressed  the  need  for  the  amendments  listed 
as  "e..'  "f-. "  "g."  and  "h."  This  report  was 
forwarded   to   the   Congress 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
PHILBIN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to, do  so  may  have  5  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R. 
15971  just  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  PRINTING  AS  A 
HOUSE  DOCUMENT  "FEDERAL 
EDUCATIONAL  POLICIES.  PRO- 
GRAMS. AND  PROPOSALS" 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  submit  a  privileged  report  <  Rept. 
No.  1961)  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  763  >  to  provide  for  the 
printing  as  a  House  document  a  survey 
and  handbook  entitled  "Federal  Educa- 
tional Policies,  Programs,  and  Propos- 
als.'  and  ask  for  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.   Con.   Rbb.  763 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  ReTpresentatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  there  shall  be 
printed  as  a  House  document  a  survey  and 
handbook  entitled  "Federal  Educational 
Policies,  Programs,  and  Proposals",  and  that 
two  thousand  copies  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PROVIDING  FOR  PRINTING  OP  RE- 
PORT ENTITLED  "COMMERCIAL 
BANKS  AND  THEIR  TRUST  ACTIV- 
ITIES: EMERGING  INFLUENCE  ON 
THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMY" 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  <Rept. 
No.  1962)  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  797)  providing  for  the 
printing  of  the  report  entitled  "Com- 
mercial Banks  and  Their  Trust  Activi- 
ties: Emerging  Influence  on  the  Ameri- 
can Economy,"  and  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 


The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  797 

Resolved  by  the  Houae  of  Representativet 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  shall 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Conunltt«e 
on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  two  thousand  copies  of 
the  two-volume  subcommittee  print  entitled 
"Commercial  Banks  and  Their  Trust  Activi- 
ties; Emerging  Influence  on  the  American 
Economy,"  a  staff  report  prepared  for  the 
Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Finance  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LISTING  OF  OPERATING  FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  AS  COM- 
PILED DURING  THE  ROTH  STUDY 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  submit  a  privileged  report  <Rept. 
No.  1963)  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
(K.  Con.  Res.  801)  listing  of  operating 
Federal  assistance  programs  as  compiled 
during  the  Roth  study,  and  ask  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Rzs.  801 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  That  there  shall  be 
printed  as  a  House  document  the  listing  of 
operating  Federal  assistance  programs  as 
compiled  during  the  Roth  study  and  which 
appear  In  the  Congressional  Record  of  June 
26.  1968.  pages  H5441  to  H5585,  inclusive,  and 
that  live  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty 
additional  copies  shall  be  printed,  of  which 
four  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety 
shall  be  for  use  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  one  thousand  and  thirty  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2  Copies  of  such  document  shall  be 
prorated  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  a  period  of 
sixty  days,  after  which  the  unused  balance 
shaU  revert  to  the  respective  Senate  and 
House  document  rooms. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  PRINTING  AS 
A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT  OF  THE 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  LIST  ENTITLED 
•HUNGARIANS  IN  RUMANIA  AND 
TRANSYLVANIA."  PREPARED  BY 
THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  submit  a  privileged  report  iRept. 
No.  1964)  on  the  resolution  iH.  Res.  497) 
providing  for  the  printing  as  a  House 
document  of  the  bibliographical  list  en- 
titled "Hungarians  in  Rumania  and 
Transylvania,"  prepared  by  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  ask  for  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  497 

Resolved.  That  there  shall  be  printed  as  a 
House  document  the  bibliographical  list  en- 
titled "Hungarians  In  Rumania  and  Tran- 
sylvania." prepared  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

TO  PRINT  AS  A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
THE  EULOGY  PROCEEDINGS  ON 
FORMER  REPRESENTATIVE  HU- 
BERT B.  SCUDDER 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  iRept 
No.  1965)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res 
1280)  to  print  as  a  House  document  the 
eulogy  proceedings  on  former  Repre- 
sentative Hubert  B.  Scudder,  and  ask  for 
Immediate  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

R.  Res.  1280 

Itesohed,  That  there  shall  be  printed  as  a 
House  document  such  tributes  and  enco- 
miums as  were  made  In  the  Congress  on  the 
occasion  of  the  passing  of  the  Honorable 
Hubert  B.  Scudder,  former  Representative 
In  Congress  of  the  First  District  of  California 
and  a  distinguished  public  servant.  This 
document  shall  be  published  in  such  typo- 
graphical design  and  case  binding  as  direct- 
ed by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OF 
"COMPILATION  OF  THE  HOUSING 
AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
OF  1968" 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  1966)  on  the  resolution  <H.  Res.  1301) 
authorizing  the  printing  of  "Compila- 
tion of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968."  and  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1301 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  twen- 
ty-four hundred  copies  of  the  committee 
print  entitled  "Compilation  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968"  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBE:rT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No.  421] 


Abbltt 

BevlU 

Bvtsh 

Adair 

Blanton 

Button 

Ashley 

Biatnlk 

Cabell 

Ashmore 

Hoggs 

Casey 

Asplnall 

Bow 

Clancy 

Ayres 

Brooks 

Clark 

Barrett 

Brown.  Calif. 

Clausen, 

Belcher 

BroyhlU 

N.C. 

DonH 

Bell 

Burke.  Fla. 

Conyers 

Berry 

Burton, 

Utah 

Cowger 
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Cunningham 

Holifleld 

Pollock 

Curtis 

Howard 

Pryor 

Denney 

Hull 

Railsback 

Devlne 

Hungate 

Relfel 

Diclclnson 

Jaeobs 

Relnecke 

Dlggs 

Jones.  N.C. 

Resnlck 

Dow 

Karsten 

Rlegie 

Dwyer 

Keith 

Roberts 

Mwards.  Calif 

King.  Calif. 

Roblson 

Edwards,  La. 

Klrwan 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Ellberg 

Kleppe 

Rosenthal 

Erlerborn 

KIuc7ynskl 

Roudebush 

Evans.  Colo. 

Kupferman 

Roush 

Everett 

Kyi 

Ruppe 

Evli'.s.  Tenn. 

Kyros 

Ryan 

Fasccll 

Laird 

Sandman 

fisher 

Landruni 

Scheuer 

ford.  Gerald  R 

Langen 

Schweiker 

Gallflanakls 

McCarthy 

Selden 

Gallagher 

McClory 

Shipley 

Gardner 

McPall 

Stsk 

Ginimo 

Madden 

Smith.  Calif. 

Gray 

Martin 

Smith.  Okla. 

Green.  Pa. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Stafford 

Gross 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Staggers 

Gurney 

Meeds 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

HiKSn 

Michel 

Stratton 

Haley 

Miller.  Calif. 

Sullivan 

Halleck 

MmshaU 

Thompson.  N.J 

Hammer- 

Montgomery 

Thomson,  Wis. 

.vhmldt 

Moore 

Tunney 

Hanna 

Moorhead 

Utt 

Harslia 

Morris.  N.  Mex 

Waldle 

Harvey 

Morton 

Walker 

Hathaway 

Mosher 

Wampler 

Hawkins 

Moss 

Watklns 

Hays 

Murphy.  NY. 

Wiggins 

Hebert 

Nichols 

Willis 

Heckler.  Mass. 

O  Kara.  111. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Helstoskl 

Ottinger 

Wilson. 

Herderson 

Patman 

Charles  H. 

Herlong 

Pettis 

Wright 

Hicks 

Pickle 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  275 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


EQUAL  TIME  FOR  TELEVISION 
DEBATE 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  read  from  the  AP  ticker  the  word 
that  Minority  Leader  Everett  Dirksen, 
"without  mentioning  a  filibuster,  says 
that  Senate  Republicans  will  resist  with 
the  means  at  our  command"  to  block  pas- 
sage of  the  equal  time  bill  that  survived 
historic  locked-door  debate  in  the  House. 
The  article  goes  on  to  state  "that  Dirk- 
sen made  It  clear  In  an  Interview  after 
the  27 ',2 -hour  House  debate  on  the  meas- 
ure ended  Wednesday,  that  Senate  Re- 
publicans have  no  intention  of  letting  the 
bill  become  law." 

It  seems  to  make  very  specious,  the 
argument  which  was  used  by  our  Re- 
publican colleagues  in  the  House,  that 
the  attempted  filibuster  all  night  was  on 
the  congressional  reform  bill. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  definite  indica- 
tion of  the  fact  that  Mr".  Nixon  is  afraid 
to  meet  with  Mr.  Humphrey  and  Mr. 
Wallace.  It  Is  a  sad  commentary  for  the 
American  people  that  they  will  be 
denied  their  right  to  see  all  candidates 
in  direct  confrontation  and  that  the  Re- 
publicans in  Congress  will  go  to  any 
length  to  see  to  it  that  this  denial  wlU 
be  enforced. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  ab- 
sent on  rollcall  No.  367.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


THE     PRESIDENT'S     DECISION     TO 
SELL  PHANTOM  JETS  TO  ISRAEL 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  I  could  not  allow  this  time  to  go  by 
without  making  some  mention  about  the 
fact  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  finally  decided  to  sell  Israel 
Phantom  jets  and  that  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  Israel  has  made  an  important 
proposal  to  the  United  Nations.  I  learned 
about  it  too  late  to  make  a  statement 
yesterday. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  truly  believe  that 
the  President  should  be  congratulated  for 
his  decision  in  this  matter. 

I  think  the  Israel  Government  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  judicious,  thoughtful 
and  reasonable  proposals  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  that  Foreign  Minister  Abba 
Eban  presented  to  the  United  Nations  on 
Tuesday.  I  say  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
President  Johnson  is  to  be  commended 
for  authorizing  immediate  negotiations 
with  Israel  for  the  sale  of  supersonic  jet 
fighters  to  restore  the  balance  of  power  in 
that  region.  Thus,  in  the  brief  period  of  a 
few  days,  we  see  encouraging  signs  that 
the  immobility  which  has  characterized 
relations  between  the  nations  of  that 
region  may  be  over.  I  regard  both  these 
moves  as  important  steps  toward  peace. 
Let  me  say  further  that  I  believe  the 
action  of  the  Congress  in  recommending 
the  sale  of  Phantom  jets  to  Israel  carried 
great  weight  with  President  Johnson  in 
coming  to  his  conclusion. 

The  Israeli  proposals,  as  submitted  to 
the  United  Nations,  are  both  comprehen- 
sive and  generous.  They  do  not  ignore 
the  grievance  of  the  Arabs  any  more 
than  they  are  unmindful  of  the  security 
needs  of  Israel.  Mr.  Eban  presented  the 
outline  for  resolution  of  the  problem  of 
Jerusalem,  as  well  as  the  festering  di- 
lemma of  the  Arab  refugees  of  the  suc- 
cessful Middle  Eastern  wars.  Certainly 
there  is  much  within  these  proposals 
that  the  Arab  States  can  embrace.  They 
were  submitted  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation, 
with  a  willingness  to  take  into  account 
conflicting  points  of  view.  I  pray  that 
President  Nasser  and  his  fellow  heads  of 
the  Arab  States  will  see  that  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Middle  E^st — both  Jew  and 
Moslem — will  benefit  from  an  end  of  this 
protracted  mutual  hostility.  I  entreat 
these  leaders  to  respond  sympathetically 
to  the  Israeli  offer  of  comity. 


President  Johnson's  decision  also 
brings  hope  for  peace.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  temptation  of  the  Arab 
States  grows  in  proportion  to  the  mili- 
tary superiority  they  see  themselves  as 
holding  over  Israel.  The  war  of  1967  was 
a  major  miscalculation  on  their  part,  but 
they  continue  to  examine  their  relation- 
ship to  Israel  in  these  terms.  Over  and 
again,  we  have  heard  Arab  chiefs  say 
they  will  make  war  on  Israel  as  soon  as 
they  are  ready — as  if  it  Is  Israel's  duty  to 
stand  by  and  wait  for  Its  extermination. 
The  delivery  of  the  Phantom  jets  will 
dampen  Arab  expectations.  Soviet  arms 
shipments  may  continue,  as  they  have  at 
a  growing  pace  since  the  June  war,  but 
America's  delivery  of  the  Phantom  jets 
will  demonstrate  that  Arab  rearmament 
will  be  matched,  item  for  item.  Perhaps 
the  President's  announcement  will  per- 
suade the  Arab  leadership  to  pause  and 
recognize  how  foolish  it  is  to  maintain 
the  escalation  of  the  arms  race. 

I  thus  congratulate  Mr.  Eban  and  his 
assistants,  as  I  do  our  own  President,  for 
stepping  forth  manfully  in  the  quest  for 
peace. 


DAY  OF  COURAGE 

Mr.  CAREry.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  comment  on  the  momentous 
events  of  this  week  that  took  place  and 
to  accentuate  the  display  of  courage  that 
occurred  on  October  9,  a  day  which  Is 
marked  with  courage  because  it,  of 
course,  is  the  day  on  which  we  commem- 
orate Leif  Ericson,  the  great  Norwegian 
explorer. 

And  you  will  recall  that  the  nominee, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  Party 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
this  year,  proudly  claims  origins  in  the 
Norwegian  people.  And  our  courageous 
candidate.  Hubert  Horatio  Humphrey. 
of  course,  with  his  great  spirit  is  fully 
prepared  to  do  battle  anywhere,  on  tele- 
vision or  on  radio,  if  he  can  only  find 
someone  to  battle  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  House  now,  in 
light  of  this  display  of  courage  by  our 
candidate,  can  it  be  true  that  the  Re- 
publican candidate,  big,  bold,  brave 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  who  says  he  is  un- 
afraid to  face  the  Russian  bear,  may  be 
afraid  to  face  the  NBC  peacock? 


A  JOB  WELL  DONE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  smoke  has  cleared,  and  everyone  has 
rested  after  our  record-breaking  32-hour 
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session,  I  want  to  take  thla  opportunity 
to  commend  our  House  reading  clerks. 
Joseph  Bartlett  and  Charles  Hackney, 
and  John  Jenkins,  acting  tally  clerk, 
John  J.  Moorconls.  temporary  assistant 
tally  clerk,  the  guardians  of  the  rollcall, 
who  worked  through  the  48  such  rollcalls. 
Innumerable  parliamentary  Inquiries, 
and  the  business  transacted  during  our 
marathon  session.  We  should  all  com- 
mend them  for  services  far  and  above 
and  well  beyond  the  call  of  duty — or 
should  I  say  the  call  of  the  roll? 

I  personally  thank  the  House  reading 
clerks  and  the  Official  Reporters  of  De- 
bates for  a  Job  well  done. 

Mr.  PUCIN8KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for 
yielding,  and  I  certainly  want  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks,  but  I  believe 
the  wl;Qle  House  would  also  Join  me  in 
paying,  tclbute  to  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK.  No  man  has  ever  conducted 
himself  with  greater  dignity  and  de- 
corum and  preserved  the  principles  of 
fair  play  and  parliamentary  integrity  in 
this  House  better,  and  with  greater  dig- 
nity than  Speaker  McCormacx  himself, 
and  he  stayed  with  us  throughout  the 
whole  period.  While  younger  men  had 
to  seek  rest,  the  Speaker  personally  di- 
rected order  in  the  House  throughout 
the  32  hours.  This  is  not  only  a  tribute 
to  his  integrity  but  his  stamina  as  well. 

It  is  indeed  living  proof  of  his  great 
courage  and  great  dedication.  In  the  en- 
tire history  of  the  Congress.  I  am  sure 
that  no  Speaker  has  ever  been  put  to  a 
more  severe  and  exhausting  test  than 
Speaker  McCormack  and  no  Speaker  has 
equaled  Mr.  McCormack's  dignity  under 
such  trying  conditions.  I  am  sure  I  speak 
for  all  Members  In  pointing  out  his 
achievement  is  historic  and  unprecedent- 
ed. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  McCor- 
mack can  remain  Speaker  of  this  House 
Just  as  long  as  he  personally  desires. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  certainly  want  to  Join 
with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  in  those 
remarks.  They  are  well  deserved.  The 
Speaker  showed  fantastic  stamina,  great 
courage,  and  outstanding  leadership  and 
it  is  a  great  tribute  to  him. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  reading  clerks  also, 
because  they  spelled  my  name  correctly 
in  the  39  rollcalls  that  I  missed. 


OEO  FINANCES  YIPPIE  LEADER 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  so 
many  scandals  in  the  administration's 
poverty  program,  it  would  appear  that 


one  would  Just  become  numb  with  dis- 
belief. But.  a  story  which  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning 
should  shock  even  the  most  ardent  OEO 
supporter. 

According  to  an  Associated  Press  ar- 
ticle originating  in  New  York,  a  spokes- 
man for  the  Human  Resources  Adminis- 
tration, an  OEO-flnanced  program,  ad- 
mitted that  Yipple  leader  Abble  Hoffman 
has  been  on  the  payroll  as  a  $40-a-day 
consultant.  He  went  on  the  payroll  July 
15  and  received  money  for  a  total  of  17 
so-called  working  days  before  being 
dropped  from  the  program  September  30. 

In  fact,  he  remained  on  the  payroll 
right  up  to  the  day  he  was  to  appear  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  Had  the  committee 
not  subpenaed  Hoffman,  he  would  no 
doubt  still  be  receiving  antipoverty  funds 

Numerous  Instances  have  been  shown 
where  the  taxpayers'  money  was  squan- 
dered on  ill-conceived  poverty  projects 
that  benefited  professional  rioters  and 
criminals,  but  in  allowing  Abble  Hoffman 
to  get  on  the  payroll,  the  OEO  has  simk 
to  a  new  low. 

Hoffman  played  a  prominent  role  in 
the  violence  which  occurred  in  Chicago 
during  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion. As  a  leader  of  the  Youth  Interna- 
tional Party,  or  Ylpples.  Hoffman  Is  a 
self-professed  revolutionary  with  an  ap- 
imlllng  record  of  un-American  activity. 

Just  recently  Hoffman  and  his  fellow- 
conspirators  appeared  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  in 
connection  with  the  Chicago  demon- 
strations. 

As  the  hearings  have  already  pointed 
out.  Hoffman  and  the  other  notorious 
student  leaders  of  the  "New  Left"  plan 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  by  any 
means. 

It  is  Just  incredible  that  despite  un- 
told occasions  of  fraud  and  corruption 
in  the  so-called  poverty  program,  OEO 
bureaucrats  continue  to  pour  tax  dollars 
into  programs  which  finance  revolution. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  history  that 
the  financial  resources  of  a  nation  are 
directly  allotted  to  those  who  are  ac- 
tively engaged  in  its  overthrow. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  nothing  more 
than  a  war  on  the  hard-working  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  If  OEO  can  give  $40  a  day 
to  the  likes  of  Abble  Hoffman  today,  then 
it  is  conceivable  that  it  would  give  $4 
million  a  day  to  someone  like  Fidel 
Castro  tomorrow.  After  all,  there  is  not 
10  cents  worth  of  difference  in  the  politi- 
cal philosopy  of  Hoffman  and  Castro. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
17735.  GUN  CONTROL  ACT  OF 
1968 

Mr.  CEIjLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
17735)  to  amend  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of  the 
interstate  traffic  in  firearms,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  Managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 


There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
The  conference  rejwrt  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

CONrsmKNCE  Rkpobt  (H.  Rcpt.  No.  1956) 

Tlie  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
17735)  to  amend  title  18.  United  States  Codr. 
to  provide  for  better  control  of  the  Interstate 
traffic  In  flrearms,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  House  r<>cede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968" 

TITLE  I— STATE  FIREARMS  CONTROL 
ASSISTANCE 

Pt7Rl»OSK 

Sbc.  101.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
the  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  provide  sup- 
port to  Federal,  State,  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials  In  their  flgbt  against  crime 
and  violence,  and  It  Is  not  the  purpose  o! 
this  title  to  place  any  undue  or  unnecessary 
Federal  restrictions  or  burdens  on  law-abid- 
ing citizens  with  respect  to  the  acquisition. 
possession,  or  use  of  firearms  appropriate  to 
the  purpose  of  hunting,  trap>shootlng,  target 
shooting,  personal  protection,  or  any  other 
lawful  activity,  and  that  this  title  Is  not 
intended  to  discourage  or  ellmliuite  the  pri- 
vate ownership  or  use  of  firearms  by  law- 
abiding  citizens  for  lawful  purposes,  or  pro- 
vide for  the  Imposition  by  Federal  regula- 
tions of  any  procedures  or  requirements  other 
than  those  reasonably  necessary  to  Imple- 
ment and  effectuate  the  proTlslona  of  this 
title. 

Sec.  102.  Chapter  44  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•Chapter   44.— FIREARMS 
"Sec. 

"921.     Definitions. 
"922.     Unlawful  acts. 
"923.     Licensing. 
"924.     Penalties. 

"925.     Exceptions:  Relief  from  disabilities. 
"926.     Rules  and  reg^ulatloos. 
"927.     Effect  on  State  law. 
"928.     Separability  clause. 
"5  921.     Definitions. 

"(a)  As  used  In  this  chapter — 

"(1)  The  term  "person"  and  the  term  'who- 
ever" Include  any  Individual,  corporation, 
company,  association,  firm,  partnership,  so- 
ciety,   or   Joint   stock   company. 

"■(2)  "The  term  'Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce' Includes  commerce  between  any  place 
In  a  State  and  any  place  outside  of  that 
State,  or  within  any  possession  of  the  United 
States  (not  Including  the  Canal  Zone)  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  such  term  does 
not  Include  commerce  between  places  with- 
in the  same  State  but  through  any  place  out- 
side of  that  State.  The  term  'State'  Includes 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States  (not  Including  the  Canal 
Zone ) . 

"(3)  The  term  "firearm"  means  (A)  any 
weapon  (Including  a  starter  gun)  which  will 
or  Is  designed  to  or  may  readily  be  converted 
to  "^xpel  a  projectile  by  the  action  of  an 
explosive;  (B)  the  frame  or  receiver  of  any 
such  weapon;  (C)  any  firearm  muffier  or  fire- 
arm silencer;  or  (D)  any  destructive  device. 
Such  term  does  not  Include  an  antique  fire- 
arm. 

"(4)  The  term  'destructive  device'  means— 

"(A)  any  explosive,  incendiary,  or  poison 
gas— 
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"(1)  bomb, 

"(11)  grenade, 

"(ill)  rocket  having  a  propellant  charge  of 
more  than  four  ounces, 

""(Iv)  missile  having  an  explosive  or  In- 
cendiary charge  of  more  than  one-quarter 
ounce, 

"■(V)  mine,  or 

"(vl)  device  similar  to  any  of  the  devices 
described  In  the  preceding  clauses; 

"(B)  any  type  of  weapon  (other  than  a 
shotgun  or  a  shotgtm  shell  which  the  Secre- 
tary finds  is  generally  recognized  as  particu- 
larly suitable  for  sporting  purposes)  by  what- 
ever name  known  which  will,  or  which  may 
be  readily  converted  to,  expel  a  projectile  by 
the  action  of  an  explosive  or  other  propel- 
lant, and  which  has  any  barrel  with  a  bore 
of  more  than  one-half  Inch  In  diameter;  and 

"(C)  any  combination  of  parts  either  de- 
signed or  intended  for  use  In  converting  any 
device  Into  any  destructive  device  described 
In  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  and  from  which 
a  destructive  device  may  be  readily  assem- 
bled. 

The  term  'destructive  device'  shall  not  in- 
clude any  device  which  Is  neither  designed 
nor  redesigned  for  use  as  a  weapon;  any 
device,  although  originally  designed  for  use 
as  a  weapon,  which  is  redesigned  for  use  as 
a  signaling,  pyrotechnic,  line  throwing, 
safety,  or  similar  device;  surplus  ordnance 
sold,  loaned,  or  given  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4684(2),  4685,  or  4686  of  title  10;  or 
any  other  device  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  finds  Is  not  likely  to  be  used  as  a 
weapon,  is  an  anUque,  or  Is  a  rlfie  which  the 
owner  intends  to  use  solely  for  sporting  pur- 
poses. 

"(5)  Tlie  term  'shotgun'  means  a  weapon 
designed  or  redesigned,  made  or  remade,  and 
Intended  to  be  fired  from  the  shoulder  and 
designed  or  redesigned  and  made  or  remade 
to  use  the  energy  of  the  explosive  in  a  fixed 
shotgun  shell  to  fire  through  a  smooth  bore 
either  a  number  of  ball  shot  or  a  single 
projectile  for  each  single  pull  of  the  trigger. 
"(6)  The  term  'short-barreled  shotgun' 
means  a  shotgun  having  one  or  more  barrels 
less  than  eighteen  Inches  in  length  and  any 
weapon  made  from  a  shotgun  (whether  by 
alteration,  modification,  or  otherwise)  If 
such  weapon  as  modified  has  an  overall 
length  of  less  than  twenty-six  Inches. 

"(7)  The  term  'rifle'  means  a  weapon  de- 
signed or  redesigned,  made  or  remade,  and 
Intended  to  be  fired  from  the  shoulder  and 
designed  or  redesigned  and  made  or  remade 
to  use  the  energy  of  the  explosive  In  a  fixed 
metallic  cartridge  to  fire  only  a  single  pro- 
jectile through  a  rifled  bore  for  each  single 
pull  of  the  trigger. 

"(8)  The  term  'short-barreled  rifle'  means 
a  rifle  having  one  or  more  barrels  less  than 
sixteen  Inches  In  length  and  any  weapon 
made  from  a  rifle  (whether  by  alteration, 
modification,  or  otherwise)  If  such  weapon, 
as  modified,  has  an  overall  length  of  less  than 
twenty-six  Inches. 

"(9)  "The  term  "Importer"  means  any  person 
engaged  in  the  business  of  Importing  or 
bringing  firearms  or  ammunition  Into  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  sale  or  distri- 
bution; and  the  term  'licensed  importer' 
means  any  such  person  licensed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(10)  The  term  'manufacturer'  means  any 
person  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  for  purposes  of  sale  or 
dlstrlbtulon;  and  the  term  'licensed  manu- 
facturer' means  any  such  person  licensed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(11)  The  term  dealer*  means  (A)  any  per- 
son engaged  In  the  business  of  selling  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  at  wholesale  or  retail 
<B)  any  person  engaged  In  the  business  of 
repairing  firearms  or  of  making  or  fitting 
special  barrels,  stocks,  or  trigger  mechanisms 
to  firearms,   or    (C)    any   person   who   is   a 


pawnbroker.  "The  term  'licensed  dealer'  means 
any  dealer  who  Is  licensed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter. 

"(12)  "The  term  "pwiwnbroker*  means  any 
person  whose  business  or  occupation  Includes 
the  taking  or  receiving,  by  way  of  pledge  or 
pawn,  of  any  firearm  or  ammunition  as  se- 
curity for  the  payment  or  repayment  of 
njoney.      ' 

"(13)  The  term  'collector*  means  any  per- 
son who  acquires,  holds,  or  disposes  of  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  as  curios  or  relics,  as  the 
Secretory  shall  by  regulation  define,  and  the 
term  'licensed  collector'  means  any  such  per- 
son licensed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter. 

"(14)  The  term  'Indictment"  includes  an  In- 
dictment or  information  In  any  court  under 
which  a  crime  punishable  by  Imprisonment 
for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  may  be 
prosecuted. 

"(15)  the  term  'fugitive  from  Justice' 
means  any  person  who  has  fied  from  any 
Stote  to  avoid  prosecution  for  a  crime  or 
to  avoid  giving  testimony  in  any  criminal 
proceeding. 

"(16)   The  term  'antique  firearm'  means — 
"'(A)  any  firearm   (Including  any  firearm 
with  a  matchlock,  filntlock,  percussion  cap, 
or  similar  type  of  ignition  system)   manu- 
factured In  or  before  1898;  and 

"(B)  any  replica  of  any  firearm  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  if  such  replica— 

"(1)  la  not  designed  or  redesigned  for 
using  rlmfire  or  conventional  centerflre  fixed 
anm:iunltlon.  or 

"(II)  uses  rlmfire  or  conventional  center- 
fire  fixed  ammunition  which  Is  no  longer 
manufactured  In  the  UrUted  States  and 
which  Is  not  readily  available  in  the  ordi- 
nary channels  of  commercial  trade. 

"(17)  The  term  'ammunition'  means  am- 
miiiUtlon  or  cartridge  cases,  primers,  bullets, 
or  propellent  powder  designed  for  use  in 
any  firearm. 

"(18)  The  term  'Secretary"  or  "Secretory  of 
the  Treasury'  means  the  Secretory  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate. 

"(19)  The  term  'published  ordinance* 
means  a  published  law  of  any  political  sub- 
division of  a  Stete  wlilch  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  relevant  to  the  enforcement  of 
this  chapter  and  which  is  contolned  on  a 
list  compiled  by  the  Secretary,  which  list 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register, 
revised  annually,  and  furnished  to  each  li- 
censee under  this  chapter. 

"(20)  The  term  'crime  punishable  by  Im- 
prlsomnent  for  a  term  exceeding  one  year* 
shall  not  Include  (A)  any  Federal  or  Stote 
offenses  pertolning  to  antitrust  violations, 
unfair  trade  practices,  restralnte  of  trade,  or 
other  similar  offenses  relating  to  the  regu- 
lation of  business  practices  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  designate,  or  (B)  any 
State  offense  (other  than  one  involving  a 
firearm  or  explosive)  classified  by  the  laws 
of  the  Stote  as  a  misdemeanor  and  punish- 
able by  a  term  of  Imprisonment  of  two  years 
or  less. 

"(b)    For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty 
is  a  resident  of  the  Stote  In  which  his  per- 
manent duty  stotlon  Is  located. 
"5  922.  Unlavirful  acts. 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful — 
"(1)  lor  any  person,  except  a  licensed  im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer,  to  engage  in  the  business  of  import- 
ing, manufacturing,  or  dealing  In  firearms  or 
ammunition,  or  in  the  course  of  such  business 
to  ship,  transpKjrt.  or  receive  any  firearm  or 
ammunition  In  Interstote  or  foreign  com- 
merce; 

"(2)  for  any  importer,  manufacturer,  deal- 
er, or  collector  licensed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  to  ship  or  transport  In  inter- 
stote or  foreign  commerce  any  firearm  or 
ammunition  to  any  person  other  than  a  li- 
censed Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  li- 


censed dealer,  or  licensed  collector    except 
that— 

'"(A)  this  paragraph  and  subsection  (b)  (3) 
shall  not  be  held  to  preclude  a  licensed  im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  licensed  deal- 
er, or  licensed  collector  from  returning  a 
firearm  or  replacement  firearm  of  the  same 
kind  and  type  to  a  person  from  whom  It  was 
received;  and  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  held 
to  preclude  an  individual  from  mailing  a  fire- 
arm owned  in  compliance  with  Federal,  Stote, 
and  local  law  to  a  licensed  importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  repair  or  customizing; 

"(B)  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  held  to 
preclude  a  licensed  importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  from  depositing 
a  firearm  for  conveyance  in  the  malls  to  any 
officer,  employee, .  agent,  or  watchman  who, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1716 
of  this  title,  is  eligible  to  receive  through 
the  malls  pistols,  revolvers,  and  other  fire- 
arms capable  of  being  concealed  on  the  per- 
son, or  use  in  connection  with  his  official 
duty;  and 

"'(C)  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  as  applying  in  any  manner  In  the 
District  of  CJolumbla.  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  possession  of  the 
United  States  differently  than  it  would  apply 
If  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  possession  were 
in  fact  a  Stote  of  the  United  States; 

"(3)  for  any  person,  other  than  a  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer.  licensed 
dealer,  or  licensed  collector  to  transport  into 
or  receive  in  the  State  where  he  resides  (or  if 
the  person  is  a  corporation  or  other  business 
entity,  the  Stote  where  it  maintains  a  place 
of  business)  any  firearm  purchased  or  other- 
wise obtoined  by  such  person  outside  that 
Stote,  except  that  this  paragraph  (A)  shall 
not  preclude  any  person  who  lawfully  ac- 
quires a  firearm  by  bequest  or  intestate  suc- 
cession in  a  Stote  other  than  his  Stote  of 
residence  from  transporting  the  firearm  into 
or  receiving  it  in  that  Stote,  If  it  is  lawful 
for  such  person  to  purchase  or  possess  such 
flrearm  In  that  Stote,  (B)  shall  not  apply  to 
the  transportetlon  or  receipt  of  a  rifie  or 
shotgun  obtained  In  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)(3)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  (C)  shall  not  apply  to  the  trans- 
portation of  any  firearm  acquired  In  any 
State  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  chap- 
ter; 

""(4)  for  any  person,  other  than  a  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  licensed 
dealer,  or  licensed  collector,  to  transport  in 
interstote  or  foreign  commerce  any  destruc- 
tive device,  machinegun  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 5846  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954) ,  short -barreled  shotgun,  or  short-bar- 
reled rifle,  except  as  specifically  authorized 
by  the  Secretary  consistent  with  public  safety 
and  necessity; 

■"(5)  for  any  person  (other  than  a  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  licensed 
dealer,  or  licensed  collector)  to  transfer,  sell, 
trade,  give,  transport,  or  deUver  any  flrearm 
to  any  person  (other  than  a  licensed  im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  licensed 
dealer,  or  licensed  collector)  who  the  trans- 
feror knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve resides  in  any  Stote  other  than  that  In 
which  the  transferor  resides  (or  other  than 
that  In  which  ite  place  of  business  Is  located 
If  the  transferor  Is  a  corporation  or  other 
business  entity);  except  that  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  (A)  the  transfer,  transpor- 
tation, or  delivery  of  a  flrearm  made  to  carry 
out  a  bequest  of  a  firearm  to,  or  an  acquisi- 
tion by  intestote  succession  of  a  firetu-m  by, 
a  person  who  Is  permitted  to  acquire  or  pos- 
sell'  a  firearm  under  the  laws  of  the  Stote 
of  his  residence,  and  (B)  the  loan  or  rental 
of  a  flrearm  to  any  person  for  temporary  use 
for  lawful  sporting  purptosee;  and 

"(6)  for  any  person  In  connection  with  the 
acquisition  or  attempted  acquisition  of  any 
firearm  or  ammtmltlon  from  a  licensed  Im- 
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porter.  Ucenaed  manufacturer,  llcenaed  dealer,  between  licensed  Importers,  licensed  manu-  to  a  person  who  has  been  granted  relief  from 

or  licensed  collector,  knowingly  to  make  any  facturers.  licensed  dealers,  and  licensed  col-  disabilities    pursuant    to    subsection    (c)    of 

false  or  fictitious  oral  or  written  statement  lectors.    Paragraph    (4)     of    this    subsection  section  925  of  this  chapter. 

or  to  furnUh  or  exhibit  any  false.  flcUUous.  shall  not  apply  to  a  sale  or  delivery  to  any  -(e)   It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 

or  misrepresented  identification.  Intended  or  research  organization  designated  by  the  Sec-  knowingly  to  deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered 

likely    to   deceive   such    Importer,    manufac-  retary.  to  any  common  or  contract  carrier  for  trans- 

turer,  dealer,  or  collector  with  respect  to  any  -(c)   In  any  case  not  otherwise  prohibited  porta tlon  or  shipment  In  interstate  or  foreign 

fact   material  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  sale  by  this  chapter,  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed  commerce,  to  persons  other  than  licensed  Im- 

or  other  disposition  of  such  firearm  or  am-  manufacturer,   or   licensed   dealer   may   sell  porters,     licensed     manufacturers,     licensed 

munition  under  the  provisions  of  this  chap-  a  firearm  to  a  person  who  does  not  appear  dealers,  or  licensed  collectors,  any  package  or 

ter.  In  person  at  the  licensee's,  business  premises  other  container  In  which  there  Is  any  flre- 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed  (other     than     another     licensed     Importer,  arm  or  ammunition  without  written  notice  to 

Importer.     Licensed     manufacturer,    licensed  manufacturer,  or  dealer)   only  If —  the  carrier  that  such  firearm  or  ammunition 

dealer,   or  licensed   collector   to  sell  or  de-  -(i)   the  transferee  submits  to  the  trans-  Is  being  transported  or  shipped;  except  that 

liver —  feror   a   sworn    statement    In    the    following  any  passenger  who  owns  or  legally  possesses 

"(1)    any   firearm  or  ammunition  to  any  form:  a  firearm  or  ammunition  being  transported 

Individual   who   the   licensee   knows   or   has  •■  Subject  to  penalties  provided  by  law,  I  aboard  any  ^mmon  or  contract  carrier  for 

reasonable    cause    to    believe    la    leas    than  swear  that,  in  the  case  of  any  firearm  other  movement  with  the  passenger  in  Interstate  or 

eighteen  years  of  age.  and.  If  the  firearm,  or  than  a  shotgun  or  a  rifle,  I  am  twenty-one  foreign  commerce  may  deliver  said  firearm  or 

ammunition  is  other  than  a  shotgun  or  rifle,  years  or  more  of  age,  or  that,  in  the  caae  of  ammunition   into   the  custody  of  the  pilot, 

or   anununltlon    for    a   shotgun    or    rifle,    to  a  shotgun  or  a  rifle,  I  am  eighteen  years  or  captain,  conductor  or  operator  of  such  com- 

any  individual   who  the  licensee   knows  or  more  of  age:  that  I  am  not  prohibited  by  the  mon  or  contract  carrier  for  the  duration  of 

has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  Is  less  than  provisions  of  chapter  44  of  title  18.  United  the  trip  without  violating  any  of  the  provt- 

twenty-one  years  of  age.  States  Code,  from  receiving  a  flrearm  in  in-  slons  of  this  chapter. 

"(3)  any  flrearm  or  ammunition  to  any  terstate  or  foreign  commerce;  and  that  my  "(f)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common 
person  in  any  State  where  the  purchase  or  receipt  of  this  firearm  will  not  be  In  viola-  or  contract  carrier  to  transport  or  deliver  In 
possession  by  such  person  of  such  firearm  or  tion  of  any  statute  of  the  State  and  pub-  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  any  flrearm 
ammunition  would  be  In  violation  of  amy  lished  ordinance  applicable  to  the  locality  or  ammunition  with  knowledge  or  reasonable 
State  law 'or  any  published  ordinance  appU-  in  which  I  reside.  Further,  the  true  title,  cause  to  believe  that  the  shipment,  trans- 
cable  at  the  place  of  sale,  delivery,  or  other  name,  and  address  of  the  principal  law  en-  portatlon.  or  receipt  thereof  would  be  In  vlo- 
dispoaltion.  unless  the  licensee  knows  or  has  forcement   officer   of   the    locality    to   which  latlon  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

reaaonable  cau«e  to  believe  that  the  purchase     the  flrearm  will  be  delivered  are "(g)   It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person — 

or  poosesBion  would  not  be  in  violation  of      "(1)   who  is  under  Indictment  for.  or  who 

such  State  law  or  such  published  ordinance;     Signature Date '  has  been  convicted  In  any  court  of,  a  crime 

••(31  any  flrearm  to  any  person  who  the  ^^^  containing  blank  spaces  for  the  attach-  Punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  ex- 
licensee  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to  be-  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^             ^j               ^^^  ^^  ^^^^j.  ceedlng  one  year: 

lieve  does  not  reside  in  (or  If  the  person  18  a  ,nforj„at,on     required     pursuant     to     such  < 2     who  is  a  fugitive  from  Justice: 

corporation  or  other  business  entity,  does  not  ^^^^^^^g,  ^^  published  ordinance-  '3'   "^^^  ^  *"   unlawful   user  of  or  ad- 

malntaln  a  place  of  business  in  t   the  State  In  „         the  transferor  has    orlor  to  the  shin-  ^^^ted   to   marihuana   or   any   depressant   or 

which    the    licensees    place    of    business    U  ^ent  o    de  Iv^TtSr  fl«^    fSt^d^  n'"?K"^'^VS^"""rf'' '" '*':S'°^ '°"V 

located,  except  that  this  paragraph  (A)  shall  ^v     'latCT^d   or   certlflLl   mall    (returT  rV-  °^    ^^^    ^^^^ral    Pood.    Drug,    and    Cosmetic 

not  apply  to  the  sale  or  delivery  of  a  rifle  or  ^^j  '''?^'^^°'^  a  cX^f^e  swornTtate-  ^ct)   or  narcotic  drxtg  (as  defined  In  section 

shotgS^o  a  resident  Of  a  State  contiguous  to  ^iP^/Tgft^r*  wlth'rd'es?t1%t7on    of    ^e  tl'.ll"'    °'   '""^   '''"™"'    ^^"""^    '''^'   °' 

the  State   in   which   the  licensees   Place   °f  «                  prescribed  by  the  Secre-  '^.^*!;  °\     ^      ^          h,   h.     t  h 

business  is  located,  if  the  purchasers  State  ^                     ^^  enforcement  officer  of  ,      '*>    ^^°  *»"  been  adjudicated  as  am  en - 

of  residence  permits  such  sale  or  delivery  by  ^^Z  „ansferees  place  of  residence,  and  has  ^«'  '*'''";"^%?5  ^         "             committed  to 

Uw.   the  sale  fully  compiles  with   the  legal  ^^,^^  ^  return  receipt  evidencing  delivery  ^  '"^^^^^  Institution: 

conditions  of  sale  in  both  such  contiguous  ^^  ^^^  statement  or  has  had  the  statement  1°  ship  or  transport  any  flrearm  or  ammunl- 

States,  and  the  purchaser  and  the  licensee  ^^^^^^^  ^^^   ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j  ^^e  named  "on  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

have,  prior  to  the  sale,  or  delivery  for  sale  of  ^^j^,,^   ^  ^           ^^^^   ^^^^j.  ,^   accord-  "(h)    It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person- 

the  rifle  or  shotgun,  compiled  with  all  of  the  ^^^  ^^^^  United  States  Poet  Office  Depart-  "(D    who  Is  under  Indictment  for,  or  who 

requirements    of    section    923(c)     applicable  ^^^^  regulations    and  l^as  been  convicted  In  any  court  of.  a  crime 

to  intrastate  transactions  other  than  at  the  ..         ^^^  transferor  has  delayed  shipment  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  ex- 

llcensees   business   prem  ses.    »B)    shall   not  ^^  ^^^           ^^^  ^      ^^  ^^  ^^  ,^^^  ^^^^  eeedlng  one  year: 

apply  to  the  loan  or  "^°"»' ^"^  ""^['^  ^^.^^^  following  receipt  of  the  notification  of  the  '(2)  who  Is  a  fugitive  from  Justice: 
person  tor  temporary  use  ^^^'»'^^\  «P«"'^8  acceptance  or  refusal  of  delivery  of  the  state-  "O)  who  Is  an  unlawful  user  of  or  ad- 
purposes,  and  (C)  shall  not  preclude  any  ^^^'^  dieted  to  marihuana  or  any  depressant  or 
person  who  Is  participating  In  any  organized  .  ,  .^  ..  ^  ^  stimulant  drug  (as  defined  In  section  201  (v) 
rlfie  or  shotgun  match  or  contest,  or  Is  en-  A  copy  of  the  sworn  statement  and  a  copy  ^^  ^^^  Fe<ieT&l  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act) 
gaged  in  hunting,  in  a  State  other  than  his  of  the  notification  to  the  local  law  enforce-  ^^  narcotic  drug  (as  defined  In  section 
State  of  residence  and  whose  rlfie  or  shot-  ment  officer,  together  with  evidence  of  receipt  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  internal  Revenue  Code  of 
gun  has  been  lost  or  stolen  or  has  become  In-  or  rejection  of  that  notification  shall  be  re-  jgg^^ .  ^^ 

operative  In  such  other  State,  from  pur-  tlaned  by  the  licensee  as  a  part  of  the  ..^^j  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  adjudicated  as  a  men- 
chasing  a  rifle  or  shotgun  In  such  other  State  records  required  to  be  kept  under  section  ^^,  defective  or  who  has  been  committed  to 
from  a  licensed  dealer  If  such  person  presents  »-!3(g)          ^   „  ^          ,     ^..               ,.           ^  any  mental  Institution: 

to  such  dealer  a  sworn  statement  (1)  that  his  -(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed  '       ,„.  „„„  ♦,„„,„  „,  <„»„„„„.♦.„„  „hi.h 

rifle  or  shotgun  was  lost  or  stolen  or  became  importer,    licensed    manufacturer,    licensed  to  receive  any  flrearm  or  ammunition  which 

inoperative    while    participating    In   such    a  dealer,  or  licensed  collector  to  sell  or  other-  l^a^  been  shipped  or  transported  In  interstate 

match  or  contest,  or  while  engaged  In  hunt-  wise  dispose  of  any  flrearm  or  ammunition  °^,^°^^^^^  '^?.'^'^t^'^^    ,  ^   ,  , 

ing   in  such  other  State,  and  (11)  Identifying  to  any  person  knowing  or  having  reasonable  'D    It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 

the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the  local-  cause  to  believe  that  such  person-  to  transport  or  ship  In  Interstate  or  foreign 

Ity  in  which  such  person  resides,  to  whom  "(1)   is  under  Indictment  for,  or  has  been  commerce,  any  stolen  flrearm  or  stolen  am- 

such  licensed  dealer  shall  forward  such  state-  convicted  In  any  court  of,  a  crime  punish-  niunlt  on     Itnowtng    or    having    reasonab  e 

ment  by  registered  mall;  able  by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  <=»"s«  ^°  ^^l  eve  that  the  flrearm  or  ammunl- 

"(4)  to  any  person  any  destructive  device,  one  year:  °  nT^It^^^l   be  unlawful  for  anv  nerson 

machlnegun    ,  as  defined   In  section  5845  of  ••(2,  is  a  fugitive  from  Justice;  ^^  r'iieive.^ncj^,  stiT^rter'  'eu'  or  ms" 

the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964   .  short-  "3     is  an  unlawful  user  of  or  addicted  to  „„^„  „-  „  '    ^,„,^„  «„„™^  „,  „»„i„„  o^,«„r,i 

'        ,   J      .^                         i_     .  1.        ,  J      .41              _,  J                          J  .          ...»  pose  of  any  stolen  firearm  or  stolen  ammuni- 

barreled     shotgun,     or    short-barreled     rifle,  marihuana  or  any   depressant  or  stimulant  fl                niedee   or   accent   as  securltv   for  a 

except  as  speclflcally  authorized  by  the  sec-  drug    (-  defined   In  section  20Uv)    of  the  [^n  any'^lt^lln  flreai^^or  stl^n  ammunl- 

retary    consistent    with    public    safety    and  Federal  Pood.  Drug    and  Cosmeic  Act     or  tlon.  which  is  moving  as.  which  Is  a  part  of .  or 

necessity:  and  narcotic  drug  (  m  defined  In  section  473 1(a)  ^^^^^  constitutes.  Interstate,  or  foreign  com- 

••(5)    any   flre:»rm   or  ammunition   to  any  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954):  or  ^^^^^    knowing  or  having  reasonable  cause 

person  unless  the  licensee  notes  In  his  rec-  '(41    has    been    adjudicated    as    a    mental  ^^  believe  that  the  flrearm  or  ammunition 

ords.   required   to  be  kept  pursuant   to  sec-  defective    or    has    been    committed    to    any  ^^^^  stolen 

tlon  923  of  this  chapter,  the  name,  age,  and  mental  institution.  ..j^.   It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 

place  of  residence  of  such  person  If  the  per-  ^.j^jg  subsection  shall  not  apply  with  respect  knowingly  to  transport,  ship,  or  receive.  In 

son   Is   an   Individual,   or   the   Identity   and  ^q  ^he  sale  or  disposition  of  a  flrearm  or  am-  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  any  flrearm 

principal  and  local  places  of  business  of  such  munition    to   a   licensed   importer,    licensed  which  has  had  the  Importer's  or  manuXac- 

person  If  the  person  is  a  corporation  or  other  manufacturer,    licensed    dealer,    or    licensed  turer's  serial  number  removed,  obliterated,  or 

business  entity.  collector  who  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  altered. 

Paragraphs    (1),    (2),    (3).   and    (4)    of   this  section  925  of  this  chapter  Is  not  precluded  "(1)  Except  as  provided  In  section  925(d)  of 

subsection  shall  not  apply  to  transactions  from  dealing  In  flrearms  or  ammunition,  or  this  chapter,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
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person  knowingly  to  Import  or  bring  Into 
the  United  States  or  any  possession  thereof 
any  flrearm  or  ammunition;  and  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  knowingly  to 
receive  any  flrearm  or  ammunition  which 
has  been  Imported  or  brought  Into  the 
United  States  or  any  possession  thereof  In 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
•'(m)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  licensed 
dealer,  or  licensed  collector  knowingly  to 
make  any  false  entry  In,  to  fall  to  make  ap- 
propriate entry  in.  or  to  fall  to  properly 
maintain,  any  record  which  he  Is  required 
to  keep  pursuant  to  section  923  of  this  chap- 
ter or  regulations  promulgated  thereunder. 
"§  923.  Licensing. 

••(a)  No  person  shall  engage  In  business 
as  a  flrearms  or  ammunition  Importer,  manu- 
facturer, or  dealer  until  he  has  filed  an  ap- 
plication with,  and  received  a  license  to  do 
so  from,  the  Secretary.  The  application  shall 
be  In  such  form  and  contain  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe.  Each  applicant  shall  pay  a  fee 
for  obtaining  such  a  license,  a  separate  fee 
being  required  for  each  place  In  which  the 
applicant  Is  to  do  business,  as  follows: 
•■(1)  If  the  applicant  Is  a  manufacturer — 
"(A)  of  destructive  devices  or  ammunition 
for  destructive  devices,  a  fee  of  $1,000  per 
year; 

•'(B)  of  flrearms  other  than  destructive 
devices,  a  fee  of  $50  per  year;  or 

"(C)  of  ammunition  for  flrearms  other 
than  destructive  devices,  a  fee  of  $10  per 
year. 
"(2)  If  the  applicant  is  an  Importer — 
■•(A)  of  destructive  devices  or  ammunition 
for  destructive  devices,  a  fee  of  $1,000  per 
year:  or 

"(B)  of  firearms  other  than  destructive 
devices  or  ammunition  for  firearms  other 
than  destructive  devices,  a  fee  of  $50  per 
year. 

"  (3)  If  the  applicant  is  a  dealer — 
"(A)    In  destructive  devices  or  ammuni- 
tion for  destructive  devices,  a  fee  of  $1,000 
per  year; 

•'(B)  who  Is  a  pawnbroker  dealing  In  fire- 
arms other  than  destructive  devices  or  am- 
munition for  flrearms  other  than  destructive 
devices,  a  fee  of  $25  per  year;  or 

"(C)  who  Is  not  a  dealer  In  destructive  de- 
vices or  a  pawnbroker,  a  fee  of  $10  per  year. 
••(b)  Any  person  desiring  to  be  licensed 
as  a  collector  shall  file  an  application  for 
such  license  with  the  Secretary.  The  appli- 
cation shall  be  In  such  form  and  contain 
such  Information  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe.  The  fee  for  such  license 
shall  be  $10  per  year.  Any  license  granted 
under  this  subsection  shall  only  apply  to 
transactions  In  curios  and  relics. 

'•(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  proper  applica- 
tion and  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee,  the 
Secretary  shall  Issue  to  a  qualified  appli- 
cant the  appropriate  license,  which,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  other 
applicable  provisions  of  law.  shall  entitle 
the  licensee  to  transport,  ship,  and  receive 
firearms  and  ammunition  covered  by  such 
license  In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
during  the  period  stated  In  the  license. 

"(d)(1)  Any  application  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
approved  If — 

••(A)  the  applicant  is  twenty-one  years  of 
age  or  over; 

•'(B)  the  applicant  (Including,  In  the  case 
of  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  association, 
any  individual  possessing,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, the  power  to  direct  or  cause  the  di- 
rection of  the  management  and  policies  of 
the  corporation,  partnership,  or  association) 
is  not  prohibited  from  transporting,  shipping, 
or  receiving  flrearms  or  ammunition  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  under  section 
922  (g)  and  (h)  of  this  chapter; 

'•(C)  the  applicant  has  not  willfully  vio- 
lated any  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
or  regulations  issued  thereunder; 


"(D)  thfe  applicant  has  not  willfully  failed 
to  disclose  any  material  Information  required, 
or  has  not  made  any  false  statement  as  to 
any  material  fact,  in  connection  with  bis 
application;  and 

"(E)  the  applicant  has  in  a  State  (1)  prem- 
ises from  which  he  conducts  business  sub- 
ject to  license  under  this  chapter  or  from 
which  he  intends  to  conduct  such  business 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  or  (11) 
in  the  case  of  a  collector,  premises  from 
which  he  conducts  his  collecting  subject  to 
license  under  this  chapter  or  from  which  he 
Intends  to  conduct  such  collecting  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  must  approve  or  deny 
an  application  for  a  license  within  the  forty- 
flve-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  it  is 
received.  If  the  Secretary  falls  to  act  within 
such  period,  the  applicant  may  file  an  action 
under  section  1361  of  title  28  to  compel  the 
Secretary  to  act  If  the  Secretary  approves  an 
applicant's  application,  such  applicant  shall 
be  Issued  a  license  upon  the  payment  of  the 
prescribed  fee. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  revoke  any  license 
Issued  under  this  section  if  the  holder  of 
such  license  has  violated  any  provision  of 
this  chapter  or  any  rule  or  regulation  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  under  this  chapter. 
The  Secretary's  action  under  this  subsection 
may  be  reviewed  only  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (f )  of  this  section. 

"(f)(1)  Any  person  who.se  application  for 
a  license  Is  denied  and  any  holder  of  .i  license 
which  is  revoked  shall  receive  a  written  no- 
tice from  the  Secretary  stating  speclflcally 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  application  was 
denied  or  upon  which  the  license  was  re- 
voked. Any  notice  of  a  revocation  of  a  license 
shall  be  given  to  the  holder  of  such  license 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  revocation. 
•'(2)  If  the  Secretary  denies  an  applica- 
tion for.  or  revokes,  a  license,  he  shall,  upon 
request  by  the  aggrieved  party,  promptly  hold 
a  hearing  to  review  his  denial  or  revocation. 
In  the  case  of  a  revocation  of  a  license,  the 
Secretary  shall  upon  the  request  of  the  holder 
of  the  license  stay  the  effective  date  of  the 
revocation.  A  hearing  held  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  held  at  a  location  convenient 
to  the  aggrieved  party. 

"(3)  If  after  a  hearing  held  under  para- 
graph (2)  the  Secretary  decides  not  to  re- 
verse his  decision  to  deny  an  application  or 
revoke  a  license,  the  Secretary  shall  give  no- 
tice of  his  decision  to  the  aggrieved  party. 
The  aggrieved  party  may  at  any  time  within 
sixty  days  after  the  date  notice  was  given 
under  this  paragraph  flle  a  petition  with  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
In  which  he  resides  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  business  for  a  Judicial  review  of  such  de- 
nial or  revocation.  In  a  proceeding  conducted 
under  this  subsection,  the  court  may  con- 
sider any  evidence  submitted  by  the  parties 
to  the  proceeding.  If  the  court  decides  that 
the  Secretary  was  not  authorized  to  deny 
the  application  or  to  revoke  the  license,  the 
court  shall  order  the  Secretary  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  comply  with 
the  judgment  of  the  court. 

"(g)  Each  licensed  importer,  licensed  man- 
ufacturer, licensed  dealer,  and  licensed  col- 
lector shall  maintain  such  records  of  impor- 
tation, production,  shipment,  receipt,  sale, 
or  other  disposition,  of  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion at  such  place,  for  such  period,  and  in 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tions prescribe.  Such  importers,  manufac- 
turers, dealers,  and  collectors  shall  make 
such  records  available  for  inspection  at  all 
reasonable  times,  and  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  such  reports  and  Information  with 
respect  to  such  records  and  the  contents 
thereof  as  he  shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 
The  Secretary  may  enter  during  business 
hours  the  premises  (including  places  of  stor- 
age) of  any  flrearms  or  ammunition  im- 
porter, manufacturer,  dealer,  ot  collector  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  or  examining  ( i ) 
any  records  or  documents  required  to  be  kept 


by  such  importer,  manufacturer,  dealer,  or 
collector  under  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter or  regulatlaiis  issued  unJ'-r  this  chapter, 
and  (2)  any  flrearms  or  ammunition  kept  or 
stored  by  such  Importer,  manufacturer, 
dealer,  or  collector  at  such  premises.  Upon 
the  request  of  any  State  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  the  Secretary  may  make 
available  to  such  State  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  any  information  which  he 
may  obtain  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  with  respect  to  the  Identifica- 
tion of  persons  within  such  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  who  have  purchased  or 
received  flrearms  or  ammunition,  together 
with  a  description  of  such  firearms  or  am- 
munition. 

"(h)  Licenses  Issued  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be  kept 
posted  and  kept  available  for  Inspection  on 
the  premises  covered  by  the  license. 

"(I)  Licensed  Importers  and  licensed  man- 
ufacturers shall  Identify,  by  means  of  a 
serial  number  engraved  or  cast  on  the  receiver 
or  frame  of  the  weapon.  In  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe, 
each  firearm  Imported  or  manufactured  by 
such  Importer  or  manufacturer. 

"(J)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  anyone 
who  engages  only  In  hand  loading,  reloading, 
or  custom  loading  ammunition  for  his  own 
flrearm,  and  who  does  not  hand  load,  reload, 
or  custom  load  ammunition  for  others. 
•'§  924.  Penalties. 

•'(a)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
this  chapter  or  knowingly  makes  any  false 
statement  or  representation  with  respect  to 
the  Information  required  by  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  to  be  kept  in  the  records  of 
a  person  licensed  under  this  chapter,  or  In 
applying  for  any  license  or  exemption  or 
relief  from  disability  under  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  shall  be  flned  not  more  than 
$5,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both,  and  shall  become  eligible  for 
parole  as  the  Board  of  Parole  shall  determine. 
•'(b)  Whoever,  with  Intent  to  commit 
therewith  an  offense  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year, 
or  with  knowledge  or  reasonable  cavise  to 
believe  that  an  offense  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  Is 
to  be  committed  therewith,  ships,  transports, 
or  receives  a  flrearm  or  any  ammunition  In 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10.(X)0,  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 
"(c)   Whoever — 

"(1)  uses  a  flrearm  to  commit  any  felony 
which  may  be  prosecuted  in  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  or 

"(2)  carries  a  firearm  unlawfully  during 
the  commission  of  any  felony  which  may  be 
prosecuted  In  a  court  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more 
than  10  years.  In  the  case  of  his  second  or 
subsequent  conviction  under  this  subsection, 
such  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment  for  not  less  than  five  years  nor 
more  than  25  years,  and.  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  the  court  shall 
not  suspend  the  sentence  of  such  person  or 
give  him  a  probationary  sentence. 

"(d)  Any  flrearm  or  ammunition  Involved 
In  or  used  or  Intended  to  be  used  In,  any 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or 
any  rule  or  regulation  promulgated  there- 
under, or  any  violation  of  any  other  criminal 
law  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  subject  to 
seizure  and  forfeiture  and  all  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating 
to  the  seizure,  forfeiture,  and  disposition  of 
firearms,  as  defined  In  section  5845(a)  of 
that  Code,  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  extend 
to  seizures  and  forfeitures  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter. 

••5  925.  Exceptions:  Relief  from  disabilities. 
•'(a)(1)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter 
Shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  transpor- 
tation, shipment,  receipt,  or  importation  of 
any   firearm  or   ammunition   imported    for. 
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■old  or  shipped  to.  or  lasued  for  the  use  of, 
tbe  United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof  or  any  State  or  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  (A)  the  shipment 
or  receipt  of  flrearmk  or  ammunition  when 
sold  or  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
pursuant  to  section  4308  of  title  10.  and  (B) 
the  transportation  of  any  such  flrearm  or 
ammunition  carried  out  to  enable  a  person, 
who  lawfully  received  such  flrearm  or  am- 
munition from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  to 
engage  In  military  training  or  In  competi- 
tions. 

"(3)  Unless  otherwise  prohibited  by  this 
chapter  or  any  other  Federal  law.  a  licensed 
Importer.  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  may  ship  to  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty  outside 
the  United  States  or  to  clubs,  recognized  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  whose  entire 
membership  is  composed  of  such  members, 
and  such  members  or  clubB  may  receive  a 
firearm  or  ammunition  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  generally 
recognized  as  particularly  suitable  for  sport- 
ing purposes  and  Intended  for  the  personal 
use  Qf  suc^  piember  or  club. 

"(40  Whej  established  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  to  be  ccmslstent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  and  other  appli- 
cable Federal  and  State  laws  and  published 
ordinances,  the  Secretary  may  authorize  the 
transportation,  shipment,  receipt,  or  Impor- 
tation Into  tbe  United  States  to  the  place 
of  residence  of  any  member  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  who  Is  on  active  duty 
outside  the  United  States  (or  who  has  been 
on  active  duty  outside  the  United  States 
within  the  sixty  day  period  Immediately 
preceding  the  transportation,  shipment,  re- 
ceipt, or  Importation),  of  any  flrearm  or  am- 
munition which  is  (A)  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  generally  recognized  as  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  sporting  purposes,  or 
determined  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
be  a  type  of  flrearm  normally  classlfled  as  a 
war  souvenir,  and  (B)  intended  for  the  per- 
sonal use  of  such  member. 

"(S)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4)  of  this  subsection,  tbe  term  'United 
States'  means  each  of  the  several  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(b)  A  licensed  Importer.  licensed  manu- 
facturer, licensed  dealer,  or  licensed  collec- 
tor who  Is  indicted  for  a  crime  punishable  by 
Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one  year, 
may.  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  chapter,  continue  operation  pursuant 
to  his  existing  license  (If  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  the  existing  license  timely 
application  Is  made  for  a  new  license)  during 
the  term  of  such  Indictment  and  until  any 
conviction  pursuant  to  the  Indictment  be- 
comes final. 

"(c)  A  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  a 
crime  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  a  term 
exceeding  one  year  (other  than  a  crime  In- 
volving the  use  of  a  flrearm  or  other  weapon 
or  a  violation  of  this  chapter  or  of  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act)  may  make  application 
to  the  Secretary  for  relief  from  the  disabili- 
ties Imposed  by  Federal  laws  with  respect  to 
the  acquisition,  receipt,  transfer,  shipment, 
or  possession  of  firearms  and  incurred  by  rea- 
son of  such  conviction,  and  the  Secretary 
may  gjant  such  relief  If  It  is  established  to  his 
satisfaction  that  the  circumstances  regard- 
ing the  conviction,  and  the  applicant's  record 
and  reputation,  are  such  that  the  applicant 
win  not  be  likely  to  act  in  a  manner  danger- 
ous to  public  safety  and  that  the  granting  of 
the  relief  would  not  be  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  A  licensed  Importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  licensed  dealer,  or  licensed 
collector  conducting  operations  under  this 
chapter,  who  makes  application  for  relief 
from  the  disabilities  Incurred  under  this 
chapter  by  reason  of  such  a  conviction,  shall 
not  be  barred  by  such  conviction  from  fur- 


ther operations  under  bU  license  pending 
final  action  on  an  application  for  relief  filed 
pursuant  to  this  section.  Whenever  the  Sec- 
retary grants  relief  to  any  person  pursuant 
to  this  section  he  shall  promptly  publish 
In  the  Federal  Register  notice  of  such  action, 
together  with  the  reasons  therefor. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  a  flre- 
arm or  ammunition  to  be  Imported  or 
brought  into  the  United  States  or  any  pos- 
session thereof  If  the  person  importing  or 
bringing  In  the  firearm  or  ammunition  estab- 
Ushes  to  the  saUsfactlon  x)f  the  SecreUry 
that  tbe  flrearm  or  ammunition — 

"(1)  Is  being  Imported  or  brought  In  for 
scientific  or  research  purposes,  or  Is  for  use 
In  connection  with  competition  or  training 
pursuant  to  chapter  401  of  title  10; 

"(3)  Is  an  unserviceable  flrearm,  other 
than  a  machlnegun  as  defined  In  section 
5845(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  (not  readily  restorable  to  firing  condi- 
tion). Imported  or  brought  In  as  a  curio  or 
museum  piece; 

"(3)  Is  of  a  type  that  does  not  fall  within 
the  definition  of  a  firearm  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 5846(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  and  Is  generally  recognized  as  par- 
ticularly siiltable  for  or  readily  adaptable  to 
sporting  purposes,  excluding  surplus  military 
firearms:  or 

"(4)  was  previously  taken  out  of  the 
United  States  or  a  possession  by  the  person 
who  Is  bringing  in  the  flrearm  or  ammuni- 
tion. 

The  Secretary  may  permit  tbe  conditional 
importation  or  brlngilng  In  of  a  flrearm  or 
ammunition  for  examination  and  testing  in 
connection  with  tbe  making  of  a  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  the  importation  or  bring- 
ing in  of  such  flrearm  or  ammunition  will  be 
allowed  under  this  subsection, 
"i  926.  Rules  and  regulations. 

"The  Secretary  may  preecrlbe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  deems  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter.  Including — 

"  ( 1 )  regulations  providing  that  a  person 
licensed  under  this  chapter,  when  dealing 
with  another  p>er8on  so  licensed,  shall  pro- 
vide such  other  licensed  person  a  certified 
copy  of  this  license;  and 

"(2)  regulations  providing  for  the  Issu- 
ance, at  a  reasonable  cost,  to  a  person  li- 
censed under  this  chapter,  of  certified  copies 
of  his  license  for  use  as  provided  under 
regulations  Issued  under  paragraph  (I)  of 
this  subsection. 

The   Secretary  shall   give   reasonable   public 
notice,  and  afford  to  Interested  parties  op- 
portunity  for   hearing,   prior  to  prescribing 
such  rules  and  regulations. 
"5  927.  Effect  on  State  law. 

"No  provision  of  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued as  Indicating  an  intent  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  In  which 
such  provision  operates  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  law  of  any  State  on  the  same  subject 
matter,  unless  there  Is  a  direct  and  positive 
confilct  between  such  provision  and  the  law 
of  the  State  so  that  the  two  cannot  be  re- 
conciled or  consistently  stand  together. 

"I  928.  Separability. 

"If  any  provision  of  this  chapter  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter  and  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  other  persons  not  similarly  situated  or  to 
other  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby." 

Sec.  103.  The  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  amendment  made  by  this  title 
shall  be  vested  In  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Skc.  104.  Nothing  In  this  title  or  tbe 
amendment  made  thereby  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modlfjring  or  affecting  any  provi- 
sion of — 

(a)  the  National  Firearms  Act  (chapter  53 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964): 


(b)  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1964  (22  U.S.C.  1934),  as  amended, 
relating  to  munitions  control:  or 

(c)  section  1716  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  nonmailable  firearms. 

S«c.  105.  (a)  EStcept  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b) ,  the  provisions  of  chapter  44  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 102  of  this  title,  shall  take  effect  on  De- 
cember 16,  1968. 

(b)  The  following  sections  of  chapter  44  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by 
section  102  of  this  title  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title:  Sec- 
tions 921,  922(1).  926(a)(1).  and  926(d). 
TITLE  n— MACHINE  GUNS,  DESTRUCTIVE 
DEVICES,  AND  CERTAIN  OTHER  FIRE- 
ARMS 

Sic.  201.  Chapter  53  of  tbe  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"CHAPTER  53 — MACHINE  GUNS.  DESTRUC- 
TIVE   DEVICES.    AND    CERTAIN    OTHER 
FIREARMS 
"Subchapter  A  Taxes 

"Subchapter  B.  General   provisions  and  ex- 
emptions. 
"Stibchapter  C.  Prohibited  acts. 
"Subchapter  D.  Penalties  and  forfeitures. 

"Sttbchapttr  a — Taxes 
"Part  I.  Special  (occupational)  taxes. 
"Part  II.  Tax  on  transferring  firearms. 
"Part  m.  Tax  on  making  firearms. 

"PAKTI SPBCIAL   ( OCCTTPATIOXAL)  TAXES 

•Sec.  5801.  Tax 

"Sec.  5802   Registration  of  Importers,  manu- 
facturers, and  dealers. 

"Sec.   5801.   Tax. 

"On  first  engaging  In  buslnees  and  there- 
after on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  of 
each  year,  every  Importer,  manufacturer,  and 
dealer  in  flrearms  shall  pay  a  special  (occu- 
pational) tax  for  each  place  of  business  at 
tbe  following  rates: 

"(1)  IicpoBTERS. — $500  a  year  or  fraction 
thereof; 

"(2)  Mantjtactttiiebs. — e500  a  year  or  frac- 
tion thereof; 

"(3)  DBAI.SH8. — (200  a  year  or  fraction 
thereof. 

Except  an  lmp>orter.  manufacturer,  or  dealer 
who  Imports,  manufactures,  or  deals  In  only 
weapons  classlfled  as  'any  other  weapon'  un- 
der section  6846(e),  shall  pay  a  special  (oc- 
cupational) tax  for  each  place  of  business 
at  the  following  rates:  Importers,  925  a 
year  or  frsuition  thereof;  manufacturers,  (25 
a  year  or  fraction  thereof;  dealers,  $10  a 
year  or  fraction  thereof. 

"Sec.  5802.  Registration  of  Iicpos'rEXS, 
Manttfactubers.  and  Dealers. 
"On  first  engaging  In  business  and  there- 
after on  or  before  tbe  first  day  of  July  of 
each  year,  each  importer,  manufacturer,  and 
dealer  in  flrearms  shall  register  with  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  in  each  Internal  rev- 
enue district  In  which  such  business  is  to  be 
carried  on,  his  name,  including  any  trade 
name,  and  the  address  of  each  location  in 
tbe  district  where  he  will  conduct  such 
business.  Where  there  Is  a  change  during 
the  taxable  year  in  the  location  of,  or  the 
trade  name  used  in,  such  business,  the  Im- 
I>orter.  manufacturer,  or  dealer  shall  file  an 
application  with  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate to  amend  his  registration.  Firearms 
operations  of  an  Importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  may  not  be  commenced  at  the  new  lo- 
cation or  under  a  new  trade  name  prior  to 
approval  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  of 
the  application. 

"PART   n TAX   ON   TRANSFERRING    FIREARMS 

"Sec.   5811.   Transfer   tax. 
"Sec.   5812.   Transfers. 
"Sec.  6811.  Transfer  Tax. 

"(a)  Rate. — There  shall  be  levied,  collected, 
and  paid  on  flrearms  transferred  a  tax  at  the 
rate  of  $200  for  each  flrearm  transferred,  ex- 
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cept,  the  transfer  tax  on  any  firearm  clas- 
sified as  any  other  weapon  under  section 
5845(e)  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $6  for  each 
such  flrearm  transferred. 

"(b)  Bt  Whom  Paid. — Tbe  tax  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  of  Oils  section  shall  be  paid 
by  the  transferor. 

"(c)   Payment. — The  tax  Imposed  by  sub- 
section  (a)   of  this  section  shall  be  payable 
by    the    appropriate    stamps    prescribed    for 
payment  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
"Sec.  5812    Transfers. 

"(a)  Application. — A  flrearm  shall  not  be 
transferred  unless  (1)  the  transferor  of  the 
firearm  has  flled  with  tbe  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  a  written  application,  in  duplicate, 
for  the  transfer  and  registration  of  tbe  flre- 
arm to  the  transferee  on  the  application  form 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate: 
(2)  any  tax  payable  on  the  transfer  Is  paid 
as  evidenced  by  the  proper  stamp  affixed  to 
the  original  application  form;  (3)  the  trans- 
feree is  identifled  in  the  application  form  In 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  by  regulations  prescribe,  except  that.  If 
such  person  Is  an  individual,  tbe  identifica- 
tion must  include  bis  fingerprints  and  his 
photograph;  (4)  the  transferor  of  the  firearm 
Is  Identifled  In  the  application  form  In  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
by  regulations  prescribe;  (5)  the  flrearm  Is 
Identifled  In  the  application  form  in  such 
manner  as  tbe  Secretary  or  bis  delegate 
may  by  regulation  prescribe;  and  (6)  the  ap- 
plication form  shows  that  the  Secretary 
or  bis  delegate  has  approved  the  transfer 
and  the  registration  of  the  flrearm  to  tbe 
transferee.  Applications  shall  be  denied  if 
the  transfer,  receipt,  or  possession  of  the 
flrearm  would  place  the  transferee  In  viola- 
tion of  law. 

"(b)  Transfer  of  Possession. — The  trans- 
feree of  a  firearm  shall  not  take  possession  of 
the  firearm  unless  tbe  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate has  approved  the  transfer  and  registra- 
tion of  the  flrearm  to  the  transferee  as  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"PART  in — tax  on  making  firearms 
"Sec  5821.  Making  Tax. 
"Sec.  5822.  Making. 
"Sec.  5821.  Making  Tax. 

"(a)  Rate. — There  shall  be  levied,  collected, 
and  paid  upon  tbe  making  of  a  flrearm  a 
tax  at  the  rate  of  $200  for  each  flrearm  made 

"(b)  Bt  Whom  Paid. — The  tax  Imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid 
by  the  person  making  the  flrearm. 

"(c)   Payment. — Tbe  tax  imposed  by  sub- 
section  (a)   of  this  section  shall  be  payable 
by  the  stamp  prescribed  for  payment  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
'"Sec.  5822.  MAxrNG. 

"No  person  shall  make  a  flrearm  unless  he 
has  (a)  flled  with  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate a  written  application,  In  duplicate,  to 
make  and  register  the  flrearm  on  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate: 
(b)  paid  any  tax  payable  on  the  making  and 
such  payment  Is  evidenced  by  the  proper 
stamp  affixed  to  tbe  original  application 
form;  (c)  identifled  tbe  flrearm  to  be  made 
In  the  application  form  In  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regula- 
tions prescribe;  (d)  Identifled  himself  In  the 
application  form  In  such  manner  as  tbe  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe, except  that,  If  such  person  Is  an  In- 
dividual, the  Identlflcatlon  must  Include  his 
fingerprints  and  his  photograph;  and  (e)  ob- 
tained the  approval  of  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  to  make  and  register  the  firearm 
and  the  application  form  shows  such  ap- 
proval. Applications  shall  be  denied  If  the 
making  or  possession  of  the  flrearm  would 
place  the  person  making  the  flrearm  in  viola- 
tion of  law. 

"StjBCHAPTER  B — General  Provisions  and 
Exemptions 
"Part    I.  General  provisions. 
"Part  II.  Exemptions. 


"PART  I general  provisions 

"Sec.  5841.  Registration  of  flrearms.        -~ 

'"Sec.  5842.  Identlflcatlon  of  firearms. 

"Sec.  5843.  Records  and  returns. 

"Sec.  5844.  Importation. 

"Sec,  5845.  Definitions. 

""Sec.  5846.  Other  laws  applicable. 

"Sec.  5847.  Effect  on  other  law. 

'"Sec.  5848.  Restrictive  use  of  information. 

'Sec.  5849.  Citation  of  chapter. 

■"Sec.  5841.  Registration  of  Firearms. 

"(a)  Central  Registry. — The  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  shall  maintain  a  central  regis- 
try of  all  flrearms  In  the  United  States  which 
are  not  In  the  possession  or  under  the  control 
of  the  United  States.  This  registry  shall  be 
known  as  the  National  Firearms  Registration 
and  Transfer  Record.  The  registry  shall  In- 
clude— 

"  ( 1 )  Identlflcatlon  of  the  flrearm: 

"(2)    date  of  registration;  and 

"(3)  Identlflcatlon  and  address  of  person 
entitled  to  possession  of  the  flrearm. 

"(b)  By  Whom  Registered. — Each  manu- 
facturer. Importer,  and  maker  shall  regis- 
ter each  firearm  he  manufactures,  imports, 
or  makes.  Each  flrearm  transferred  shall  be 
registered  to  the  transferee  by  the  trans- 
feror. 

"(c)  How  Registered. — Each  manufacturer 
shall  notify  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  of 
the  manufacture  of  a  flrearm  In  such  man- 
ner as  may  by  regulations  be  prescribed  and 
such  notlflcatlon  shall  effect  the  registration 
of  the  flrearm  required  by  this  section.  Each 
Importer,  maker,  and  transferor  of  a  flrearm 
shall,  prior  to  Importing,  making,  or  trans- 
ferring a  firearm,  obtain  authorizations  In 
such  manner  as  required  by  this  chapter  or 
regulations  Issued  thereunder  to  import, 
make,  or  transfer  the  firearm,  and  such  au- 
thorization shall  effect  the  registration  of 
the  flrearm  required  by  this  section. 

"(d)  Firearms  Registered  on  Effective 
Date  of  This  Act. — A  person  shown  as 
possessing  a  firearm  by  the  records  main- 
tained by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  pur- 
suant to  the  National  Firearms  Act  In  force 
on  the  day  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  National  Firearms  Act  of  1968 
shall  be  considered  to  have  registered  under 
this  section  the  flrearms  in  his  possession 
which  are  disclosed  by  that  record  as  being 
In  his  possession. 

"(e)  Proof  of  Registration. — A  person 
possessing  a  firearm  registered  as  required 
by  this  section  shall  retain  proof  of  regis- 
tration which  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  upon  request. 
"Sec.  5842.  Identification  op  Firearms. 

"(a)  Identification  of  Firearms  Other 
Than  Destructive  Devices. — Each  manu- 
facturer and  Importer  and  anyone  making 
a  flrearm  shall  identify  each  flrearm.  other 
than  a  destructive  device,  manufactured,  Im- 
ported, or  made  by  a  serial  number  which 
may  not  be  readily  removed,  obliterated,  or 
altered,  the  name  of  the  manufacturer.  Im- 
porter, or  maker,  and  such  other  Identlflca- 
tlon as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by 
regulations  prescribe. 

"(b)  Firearms  WrrHotrr  Serial  Number. — 
Any  person  who  possesses  a  flrearm,  other 
than  a  destructive  device,  which  does  not 
bear  the  serial  number  and  other  Informa- 
tion required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  identify  the  flrearm  with  a  serial 
number  assigned  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  and  any  other  Information  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations 
prescribe. 

"(c)  Identtfication  of  Destructive  De- 
vice.— Any  flrearm  classlfled  as  a  destructive 
device  shall  be  Identifled  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regula- 
tions prescribe. 

"Sec.  5843.  Records  and  Returns. 

"Importers,  manufacturers,  and  dealers 
shall  keep  such  records  of.  and  render  such 
returns  In  relation  to,  the  Importation,  man- 
ufacture, making,  receipt,  and  sale,  or  other 


disposition,  of  firearms  as  tbe  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe. 
"Sec.  5844.  Importation. 

"No  firearm  shall  be  Imported  or  brought 
into  the  United  States  or  any  territory  under 
its  control  or  Jurisdiction  unless  the  im- 
porter establishes,  under  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, that  the  firearm  to  be  Imported  or 
brought  In  Is — 

"  ( 1 )  being  Imported  or  brought  In  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States  or  any  department. 
Independent  establishment,  or  agency  thereof 
or  any  State  or  possession  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof;  or 

"(2)  being  Imported  or  brought  In  for 
scientific   or   research    purposes:    or 

"(3)  being  Imported  or  brought  In  solely 
for  testing  or  use  as  a  model  by  a  registered 
manufacturer  or  solely  for  use  as  a  sample 
by  a  registered  Importer  or  registered  dealer; 
except  that,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
permit  the  conditional  ImpKjrtatlon  or  bring- 
ing In  of  a  firearm  for  examination  and 
testing  In  connection  with  classifying  the 
firearm. 
"Sec.  5845.  Definitions. 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter — 

'"(a)  F^EARM. — The  term  'firearm'  means 
(1)  a  shotgun  having  a  barrel  or  barrels  of 
less  than  18  inches  In  length;  (2)  a  weapon 
made  from  a  shotgun  If  such  weapon  as 
modified  has  an  overall  length  of  less  than 
26  Inches  or  a  barrel  or  barrels  of  less  than 
18  Inches  In  length;  (3)  a  rifle  having  a  bar- 
rel or  barrels  of  less  than  16  Inches  In  length; 
(4)  a  weapon  made  from  a  rlfie  If  such 
weapon  as  modified  has  an  overall  length  of 
less  than  26  inches  or  a  barrel  or  barrels  of 
less  than  16  Inches  In  length;  (5)  any  other 
weapon,  as  defined  In  subsection  (e);  (6)  a 
machlnegun;  (7)  a  muffler  or  a  silencer  for 
any  firearm  whether  or  not  such  flrearm  Is 
included  within  this  definition;  and  (8)  a 
destructive  device.  The  term  'flrearm'  shall 
not  Include  an  antique  flrearm  or  any  device 
(other  than  a  machlnegun  or  destructive 
device)  which,  although  designed  as  a  weap- 
on, the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  finds  by 
reason  of  the  date  of  its  manufacture,  value, 
design,  and  other  characteristics  Is  primarily 
a  collector's  Item  and  is  not  likely  to  be  used 
as  a  weapon. 

"(b)  Machinegun, — The  term  'machine- 
gun'  means  any  weapon  which  shoots.  Is  de- 
signed to  shoot,  or  can  be  readily  restored  to 
shoot,  automatically  more  than  one  shot, 
without  manual  reloading,  by  a  single  func- 
tion of  the  trigger.  The  term  shall  also  In- 
clude the  frame  or  receiver  of  any  such 
weapon,  any  combination  of  parts  designed 
and  intended  for  use  in  converting  a  weapon 
Into  a  machlnegun.  and  any  combination  of 
parts  from  which  a  machinegun  can  be  as- 
sembled If  such  parts  are  in  the  possession 
or  under  the  control  of  a  person. 

"(c)  Rifle. — The  term  'rifle'  means  a 
weapon  designed  or  redesigned,  made  or  re- 
made, and  Intended  to  be  fired  from  the 
shoulder  and  designed  or  redesigned  and 
made  or  remade  to  use  the  energy  of  the  ex- 
plosive in  a  fixed  cartridge  to  fire  only  a 
single  projectile  through  a  rifled  bore  for 
each  single  pull  of  the  trigger,  and  shall  In- 
clude any  such  weapon  which  may  be  read- 
ily restored  to  fire  a  fixed  cartridge. 

"(d)  Shotgun. — The  term  'shotgun*  means 
a  weapon  designed  or  redesigned,  made  or 
remade,  and  intended  to  be  fired  from  the 
shoulder  and  designed  or  redesigned  and 
made  and  remade  to  use  the  energy  of  the 
explosive  In  a  fixed  shotgun  shell  to  fire 
through  a  smooth  bore  either  a  number  of 
projectiles  (ball  shot)  or  a  single  projectile 
for  each  pull  of  the  trigger,  and  shall  Include 
any  such  weapon  which  may  be  readily  re- 
stored to  fire  a  flxed  shotgun  shell. 

"(e)  Any  Other  Weapon. — The  term  'any 
other  weapon'  means  any  weapon  or  device 
capable  of  being  concealed  on  the  person 
from  which  a  shot  can  be  discharged  through 
tbe  energy  of  an  explosive,  a  pistol  or  re- 
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voWer  having  a  barrel  with  a  smooth  bora 
designed  or  redesigned  to  Are  a  fixed  shotgun 
shell,  weapons  with  combination  shotgun 
and  rifle  barrels  13  Inches  or  more,  leas  than 
18  Inches  In  length,  from  which  only  a  single 
discbarge  can  be  made  from  either  barrel 
without  manual  reloading,  and  shall  Include 
any  such  weapon  which  may  be  readily  re- 
stored to  fire.  Such  term  shall  not  Include 
a  pistol  or  a  revolver  having  a  rifled  bore,  or 
rifled  bores,  or  weapons  designed,  made,  or 
Intended  to  be  flred  from  the  shoulder  and 
not  capable  of  firing  fixed  ammunition. 

"(t)  D«STmtrcTr»«  Drvicx. — The  term  'de- 
structive device'  means  ( 1 )  any  explosive. 
Incendiary,  or  poison  gam  (A)  bomb,  (B) 
grenade.  (C)  rocket  having  a  propellent 
charge  of  more  than  four  ounces,  |D)  mis- 
sile having  an  explosive  or  Incendiary  charge 
of  more  than  one-quarter  ounce,  (E)  mine, 
or  (P)  similar  device;  (3)  any  type  of 
weapon  by  whatever  name  known  which 
will,  or  which  may  be  readily  converted  to. 
expel  a  projectile  by  the  action  of  an  ex- 
plosive or  other  propellant,  the  barrel  or 
barrels  of  which  have  a  bore  of  more  than 
one-half  Inch  In  diameter,  except  a  shotgun, 
or  shotgun  shell  which  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  finds  Is  generally  recognized  as 
particularly  suitable  for  sporting  purposes; 
and  (^)_any  combination  of  p>arts  either  de- 
signed'or  Intended  for  use  In  converting  any 
device  into  a  destructive  device  as  defined 
m  subparagraphs  (1)  and  (3)  and  from 
which  a  destructive  device  may  be  readily 
assembled.  The  term  destructive  device' 
shall  not  Include  any  device  which  Is  neither 
designed  nor  redesigned  for  use  as  a  weapon; 
any  device,  although  originally  designed  for 
use  as  a  weapon,  which  Is  redesigned  for 
use  as  a  signaling,  pyrotechnic,  line  throw- 
ing, safety,  or  similar  device;  surplus  ord- 
nance sold,  loaned,  or  given  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  4684(2) .  4685  or  4686  of  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code;  or  any  other  device 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  finds  is  not  likely  to  be  used  as 
a  weapon,  or  is  an  antique  or  Is  a  rifle  which 
the  owner  intends  to  use  solely  for  sporting 
purposes. 

"(g)  Antiqux  Fireasm — The  term  'anti- 
que firearm'  means  any  firearm  not  designed 
or  redesigned  for  using  rim  fire  or  conven- 
tional center  fire  Ignition  with  fixed  am- 
munition and  manufactured  In  or  before 
1898  (Including  any  matchlock,  flintlock, 
percussion  cap,  or  similar  type  of  ignition 
system  or  replica  thereof,  whether  actually 
manufactured  before  or  after  the  year  1898) 
and  also  any  firearm  using  fixed  ammuni- 
uon  manuracturea  in  or  before  1898.  for 
which  ammunition  Is  no  longer  manufac- 
tured In  the  United  States  and  Is  not  readi- 
ly available  In  the  ordinary  channels  of 
commercial  trade. 

"(h)  UNsnvicKABLK  POKAaM. — The  term 
'unserviceable  firearm'  means  a  firearm  which 
is  Incapable  of  discharging  a  shot  by  means 
of  an  explosive  and  incapable  of  being  readily 
restored  to  a  firing  condition. 

"(1>  Make. — The  term  make',  and  the 
various  derivatives  of  such  word,  shall  In- 
clude manufacturing  (other  than  by  one 
qualified  to  engage  In  such  business  under 
this  chapter),  putting  together,  altering,  any 
combination  of  these,  or  otherwise  producing 
a  firearm. 

"(J)  TRANsrBR — The  term  transfer'  and 
the  various  derivatives  of  such  word,  shall 
Include  selling,  assigning,  pledging,  leasing, 
loaning,  giving  away,  or  otherwise  dls{K>s- 
Ing  of. 

"(k)  DxALER. — The  term  'dealer'  means  any 
person,  not  a  manufacturer  or  Importer,  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  selling,  renting, 
leasing,  or  loaning  firearms  and  shall  In- 
clude pawnbrokers  who  accept  firearms  as 
collateral  for  loans. 


"(1)  Iicromn — The  term  importer'  means 
any  person  who  is  engaged  In  the  business  of 
Importing  or  bringing  firearms  Into  the 
United  States. 

"(m)  MANifFACTUBEii — The  term  'manu- 
facturer' means  any  person  who  Is  engaged 
In  the  business  of  manufacturing  firearms. 
"Sec.  5846.  Othk«  Laws  Applicablk. 

"All  provisions  cf  law  relating  to  special 
taxes  Imposed  by  chapter  51  and  to  engrav- 
ing. Issuance,  sale,  accountability,  cancella- 
tion, and  distribution  of  stamps  for  tax  pay- 
ment shall.  Insofar  as  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  the  taxes  Imposed  by  sections 
5801,  5811,  and  5821. 

"Sic.  5847.  ErracT  on  Othis  Laws. 

"Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  oi  affecting  the  require- 
ments of  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
manufacture,  exportation,  and  importation 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of 
war. 
"Sec.  5848.  Restrictive  Use  op  Information. 

"(a)  Oenerai.  Rul,e. — No  Information  or 
evidence  obtained  from  an  application,  reg- 
istration, or  records  required  to  be  submitted 
or  retained  by  a  natural  person  In  order  to 
comply  with  any  provision  of  this  chapter  or 
regulations  Issued  thereunder,  shall,  except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
be  used,  directly  or  Indirectly,  as  evidence 
against  that  person  In  a  criminal  proceeding 
with  respect  to  a  violation  of  law  occurring 
prior  to  or  concurrently  with  the  filing  of  the 
application  or  registration,  or  the  compiling 
of  the  records  containing  the  information  or 
evidence. 

"(b)  PtjRNisHiNc  False  Information. — 
Subeection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  pre- 
clude the  use  of  any  such  Information  or 
evidence  In  a  prosecution  or  other  action 
under  any  applicable  provision  of  law  with 
respect  to  the  furnishing  of  false  Information. 
Sec   5849   CrrATiON  or  Chapter. 

"This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the  'National 
Firearms  Act'  and  any  reference  in  any  other 
provision  of  law  to  the  'National  Firearms 
Act'  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter. 

"PART  n — EXEMPTIONS 

"Sec.  5851.  Special  (occupational)  tax  exemp- 
tion. 

"Sec.  5852.  General  transfer  and  making  ex- 
emption. 

"Sec.  5853.  Exemption  from  transfer  and 
making  tax  available  to  certain 
governmental  entitles  and  offi- 
cials. 

"Sec.  5854.  Exportation    of    firearms    exempt 

from  transfer  tax. 
"Sec.  5851.  Speciai.  (Occupational)   Tax  Ex- 
emption. 

"(a)  BtrsiNESs  With  United  States. — Any 
person  required  to  pay  speclal  (occupational) 
tax  under  section  5801  shall  be  relieved  from 
payment  of  that  tax  If  he  establishes  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
that  bis  buslnees  Is  conducted  exclusively 
with,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  United  States  or 
any  department,  independent  establishment, 
or  agency  thereof.  The  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate may  relieve  any  person  manufacturing 
firearms  for.  or  on  behalf  of.  the  United 
States  from  compliance  with  any  provision  of 
this  chapter  In  the  conduct  of  such  business. 

"(b)  Application. — The  exemption  pro- 
vided for  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  be  obtained  by  filing  with  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  an  application  on  such  form 
and  containing  such  Information  as  may  by 
regulations  be  prescribed.  The  exemptions 
must  thereafter  be  renewed  on  or  before 
July  1  of  each  year.  Approval  of  the  applica- 
tion by  the  Secretary  or  bis  delegate  shall 


entitle    the    applicant    to    the    exemptions 
stated  on  the  approved  application. 
"Sec.  5852.  General  Transfer   and   Making 
Tax  Exemption. 

"(a)  Transfer. — Any  firearm  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  or  any  depart- 
ment. Independent  establishment,  or  agency 
thereof,  without  payment  of  the  transfer  tax 
Imposed  by  section  5811. 

"(b)  Making  by  a  Person  Other  Than  a 
QUALirxED  Manttfactttrer. — Any  firearm  may 
be  made  by,  or  on  behalf  of.  the  United 
States,  or  any  department.  Independent  es- 
tablishment, or  agency  thereof,  without  pay- 
ment of  the  making  tax  imposed  by  section 
6821. 

"(c)  Making  by  a  Qttalified  MAN^JP.^^- 
titrer. — A  manufacturer  qualified  under  this 
chapter  to  engage  In  such  business  may  m.ike 
the  type  of  firearm  which  he  Is  qualified  to 
manufacture  without  payment  of  the  making 
tax  Imposed  by  section  5821. 

"(d)  Transfers  Between  Special  (Occu- 
pational) Taxpayers. — A  firearm  registered 
to  a  person  qualified  under  this  chapter  to 
engage  In  business  as  an  importer,  manu- 
facturer, or  dealer  may  be  transferred  by 
that  person  without  payment  of  the  transter 
tax  Imposed  by  section  5811  to  any  other  per- 
son qualified  under  this  chapter  to  manufac- 
ture. Import,  or  deal  In  that  type  of  fire.irm. 

"(e)  Unserviceable  Firearm. — An  unserv- 
iceable firearm  may  be  transferred  as  a  curio 
or  ornament  without  payment  of  the  trans- 
fer tax  Imposed  by  section  5811.  under  such 
requirements  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  by  regulations  prescribe. 

"(f)  Right  to  Exemption. — No  firearm 
may  be  transferred  or  made  exempt  from 
tax  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  un- 
less the  transfer  or  making  is  performed 
pursuant  to  an  application  in  such  form  and 
manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
by  regulations  prescribe. 
"Sec.  5863.  Transfer  and  Making  Tax  Ex- 
emption Available  to  Certain 
Governmental  Entities. 

"(a)  Transfer. — A  firearm  may  be  trans- 
ferred without  the  payment  of  the  transfer 
tax  Imposed  by  section  5811  to  any  State, 
possession  of  the  United  States,  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  any  official  police  or- 
ganization of  such  a  government  entity  en- 
gaged In  criminal  Investigations. 

"(b)  Making. — A  firearm  may  be  made 
without  payment  of  the  making  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  5821  by,  or  on  behalf  of.  any 
State,  or  possession  of  the  United  States,  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  official 
police  organization  of  such  a  government 
entity  engaged  In  criminal  investigations. 

"(c)  Right  to  Exemption. — No  firearm 
may  be  transferred  or  made  exempt  from  tax 
under  this  section  unless  the  transfer  or 
making  Is  performed  pursuant  to  an  appli- 
cation In  such  form  and  manner  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations 
prescribe 

"Sec.  5854.  Exporta'Tion  of  Firearms  Exempt 
From  Transfer  Tax. 

"A  firearm  may  be  exported  without  pay- 
ment of  the  transfer  tax  Imposed  under  sec- 
tion 5811  provided  that  proof  of  the  exporta- 
tion Is  furnished  in  such  form  and  manner 
as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regu- 
lations prescribe. 

"Subchapter  C — Prohibited  Acts 
"Sec.  5861.  Prohibited  Acts. 

"It  shall  be  unlawfvU  for  any  person — 
"(a)  to  engage  In  business  as  a  manufac- 
turer or  importer  of.  or  dealer  In.  firearms 
without  having  paid  the  special  (occupa- 
tional) tax  required  by  section  5801  for  hit 
business  or  having  registered  as  required  by 
section  5802:  or 

"(b)  to  receive  or  possess  a  firearm  trans- 
ferred to  him  In  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter:  or 
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"(c)  to  receive  or  possess  a  firearm  made 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter; or 

"(d)  to  receive  or  possess  a  firearm  which 
Is  not  registered  to  him  in  the  National  Fire- 
arms Reglstraton  and  Transfer  Record;  or 

"(e)  to  transfer  a  firearm  In  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter;  or 

"(f)  to  make  a  firearm  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter;  or 

"(g)  to  obliterate,  remove,  change,  or 
alter  the  serial  number  or  other  identifica- 
tion of  a  firearm  required  by  this  chapter; 
or 

"(h)  to  receive  or  possess  a  firearm  having 
the  serial  number  or  other  Identification  re- 
quired by  this  chapter  obliterated,  removed, 
changed,  or  altered;  or 

"(1)  to  receive  or  possess  a  firearm  which 
Is  not  identified  by  a  serial  number  as  re- 
quired by  this  chapter;  or 

"(J)  to  transport,  deliver,  or  receive  any 
firearm  In  Interstate  commerce  which  has 
not  been  registered  as  required  by  this  chap- 
ter: or 

"(k)  to  receive  or  possess  a  firearm  which 
has  been  imported  or  brought  into  the 
United  States  in  violation  of  section  5844;  or 

"(1)  to  make,  or  cause  the  making  of,  a 
false  entry  on  any  application,  return,  or 
record  required  by  this  chapter,  knowing 
such  entry  to  be  false. 

"Subchapter  D — Penalties  and  Forfeitures 
"Sec.  5871.  Penal tlee. 
"Sec.  5872.  Forfeitures. 
'Sec.  5871.  Penalties. 

"Any  person  who  violates  or  falls  to  comply 
with  any  provision  of  this  chapter  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than  910,- 
000,  or  be  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both,  and  shall  become  eligible  for 
parole  as  the  Board  of  Parole  shall  de- 
termine. 
"Sec.  5872.  FoRFErruRES. 

"(a)  Laws  Applicable. — Any  firearm  In- 
volved in  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  shall  be  subject  to  seizure  and 
forfeiture,  and  (except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b))  all  the  provisions  of  internal 
revenue  laws  relating  to  searches,  selztires, 
and  forfeitures  of  unstamped  articles  are  ex- 
tended to  and  made  to  apply  to  the  articles 
taxed  under  this  chapter,  and  the  persons  to 
whom  this  chapter  applies. 

"(b)  Disposal. — In  the  case  of  the  forfeit- 
ure of  any  firearm  by  reason  of  a  violation 
of  this  chapter,  no  notice  of  public  sale  shall 
be  required;  no  such  firearm  shall  be  sold  at 
public  sale;  If  such  firearm  is  forfeited  for  a 
violation  of  this  chapter  and  there  Is  no  re- 
mission or  mitigation  of  forfeiture  thereof.  It 
shall  be  delivered  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Sen'ices.  General  Services  Administration, 
who  may  order  such  firearm  destroyed  or 
may  sell  It  to  any  State,  or  possession,  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  may 
authorize  its  retention  for  official  use  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  or  may  transfer  It 
without  charge  to  any  executive  department 
or  independent  establishment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  use  by  It." 

Sec.  202.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 201  of  this  title  shall  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Firearms  Act  Amendments  of  1968". 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  6107  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  repealed. 

(b>   The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  61  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  Is  amended  by  striking  out: 
"Sec.  6107.  List  of  special  taxpayers  for  pub- 
lic inspection." 

Sec.  204.  Section  6806  of  the  Internal  Code 
of  1954  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  6806.  Occupational   Tax   Stamps. 

"Every  person  engaged  In  any  business, 
avocation,  or  employment,  who  Is  thereby 
made  liable  to  a  special  tax   (other  than  a 
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speclal  tax  under  subchapter  B  of  chapter 
35,  under  subchapter  B  of  chapter  36,  or 
under  subtitle  E)  shall  place  and  keep  con- 
spicuously In  his  establishment  or  place  of 
business  all  stampMs  denoting  payment  of 
such  sp>eclal  tax." 

Sec.  205.  Section  7273  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.   7273.  Penalties  for  OrpEaJSES  Relat- 
ing TO  Special  Taxes. 

"Any  person  who  shall  fall  to  place  and  keep 
stamps  denoting  the  payment  of  the  speclal 
tax  as  provided  In  section  6806  shall  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  (not  less  than  $10)  equal  to 
the  sp>eclal  tax  for  which  his  business  ren- 
dered him  liable,  unless  such  failure  is  Khowu 
to  be  due  to  reasonable  cause.  If  such  failure 
to  comply  with  section  6806  Is  through  willful 
neglect  or  refusal,  then  the  penalty  shall  be 
double  the  amount  above  prescribed." 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  5692  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  Is  repealed. 

( b )  The  table  of  sections  for  part  V  of  sub- 
chapter J  of  chapter  51  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  striking 
out: 

"Sec.   5692.  Penalties  relating   to  posting  of 
special  tax  stamps." 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  201  of  this  title  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
following  the  month  In  which  It  Is  enacted. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  or  any  other  provision  of  law, 
any  person  possessing  a  firearm  as  defined  in 
section  5845(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (as  amended  by  this  title) 
which  is  not  registered  to  him  In  the  Na- 
tional F^earms  Registration  and  Transfer 
Record  shall  register  each  firearm  so  pos- 
sessed with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate  In  such  form  and  manner  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  require  with- 
in the  thirty  days  immediately  following  the 
effective  date  of  section  201  of  this  Act. 
Such  registrations  shall  become  a  part  of 
the  National  Firearms  Registration  and 
Transfer  Record  required  to  be  maintained 
by  section  5841  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (as  amended  by  this  title).  No 
Information  or  evidence  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted or  retained  by  a  natural  person  to 
register  a  firearm  under  this  section  shall  be 
used,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  evidence 
against  such  person  in  any  criminal  pro- 
ceeding with  respect  to  a  prior  or  concurrent 
violation  of  law. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
202  through  206  of  this  title  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after 
publication  In  the  Federal  Register  of  his  In- 
tention to  do  so.  Is  authorized  to  establish 
such  periods  of  amnesty,  not  to  exceed 
ninety  days  In  the  case  of  any  single  period, 
and  Immunity  from  liability  during  any 
such  period,  as  the  Secretary  determines  will 
contribute  to  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
TITLE    III — AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE    VII 

OP  THE  OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 

SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1968 

Sec.  301.  (a)  "ntle  VII  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(Public  Law  90-351 )  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "other  than  honorably 
discharged"  In  section  1201.  and  substituting 
therefor  "discharged  under  dishonorable  con- 
ditions"; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "other  than  honorable 
conditions"  In  subsections  (a)  (2)  and  (b)  (2) 
of  section  1202  and  substituting  therefor  in 
each  instance  "dishonorable  conditions". 

(b)  Section  1202(c)(2)  of  such  title  is 
sonended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  'felony'  means  any  offense  punishable 
by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 
year,  but  does  not  Include  any  offense  (other 
than  one  Involving  a  firearm  or  explosive) 
classified  as  a  misdemeanor  under  the  laws 


of  a  State  and  ptmlshahle  by  a  term  of  Im- 
prisonment of  two  years  or  less;". 

Sec.  302.  The  amendments  made  by  para- 
graphs ( 1 )  and  ( 2 )  of  subsection  ( a )  of  sec- 
tion 301  shall  take  effect  as  of  June  19,  1968. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Emanuel  Cei,ler, 

Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.. 

Harold  D.  Donohue, 

Robert  W.  Kastenmeier. 

William  M.  McCulloch. 

Charles   McC.   Mathiab.   Jr.. 
Managers  on   the  Part  of  the  House. 

Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

Samuel  J.  Ervin.  Jr., 

Joseph  D.  Tydinos. 

Warren  G.  Magnuson, 

John  O.  Pastore, 

Philip  A.  Hart, 

Everett  McKinlet  Dirksen, 

Roman  L.  Hruska, 

Hugh  Scott. 

James  B.  Pearson, 
Matiagers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  17735)  to  amend  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  better 
control  of  the  interstate  traffic  In  firearms, 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In  the  ac- 
companying conference  report: 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a  sub- 
stitute amendment.  The  committee  of  con- 
ference has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment. 
Except  for  technical,  clarifying,  and  conform- 
ing changes,  the  following  statement  ex- 
plains the  differences  between  the  House  bill 
and  the  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference. 
short  title 

The  House  bill  provided  a  short  title  of 
"State  Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act  of 
1968".  The  Senate  amendment  proposed  the 
short  title,  "Gun  Control  Act  of  1968".  The 
conference  substitute  adopts  the  Senate 
amendment. 

DEFINITIONS 

Interstate  and  foreign  commerce — Under 
the  Senate  amendment  the  term  "Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce"  Included  commerce 
between  any  place  In  a  State  and  any  place 
outside  of  that  State,  commerce  between 
two  points  In  the  same  State  but  through 
any  place  outside  thereof,  and  commerce 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  within 
any  possession.  The  Canal  Zone  was  expressly 
excluded. 

The  House  bill  definition  included  only 
commerce  between  a  State  and  any  place 
outside  thereof;  commerce  between  two 
points  in  the  same  State  but  through  any 
place  outside  thereof  was  excluded. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  bill,  except  that  commerce  with- 
in any  possession  of  the  United  States  (not 
Including  the  Canal  Zone)  or  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  Included. 

Destructive  devices. — The  House  bill  de- 
fined the  term  "destructive  device"  to  mean 
any  explosive.  Incendiary,  or  poison  gas 
bomb,  grenade,  mine,  rocket,  missile  or  sim- 
ilar device  and  to  Include  any  type  of  weap- 
on which  will  or  Is  designed  to  or  may  be 
readily  converted  to  expel  a  projectile  by  the 
action  of  any  explosive  and  which  has  any 
barrel  with  a  bore  of  one- half  inch  or  more 
In  diameter.  It  excluded  from  such  term  the 
following:  Any  device  which  Is  not  used,  or 
which  is  not  Intended  to  be  used,  as  a  weap- 
on, any  shotgun  other  than  a  short-barreled 
shotgun,  any  nonautomatlc  rifle  (other  than 
a  short-barreled  rlile)  generally  recognized 
or    particularly    suitable    for    hunting    big 
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game,  and  certain  surplus  obsolete  ordnance,  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  more  than  ment  officer  of  the  purchaser's  residence,  and 

Also  excluded  Is  any  other  device  which  the  1    year)    but  excludes   from   that  crime  any  to  a   7-day   waiting   period.   The   conference 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  finds  Is  not  likely  State    offense    not    Involving    a    firearm    or  substitute  adopts  the  Senate  amendment, 

to  be  used  as  a  weapon  explosive,  classified  by  the  laws  of  the  State  Restrictions  on  firearms  and  ammunition 

The  Senate  amendment  is  essentially  the  as  a  misdemeanor,  and  punishable  by  a  term  transactions  involving  certain  persons. — 
same  as  the  House  bill,  except  that  (1)  the  of  Imprisonment  of  not  more  than  3  years.  Under  the  House  bill  sales  or  other  dlspoel- 
only  rockets  included  In  the  definition  are  unlawfttl  acts  tions  of  firearms  or  ammunition  to  the  fol- 
thoee  having  a  propellent  charge  of  more  p„_,_,j__  ^„_  „„uiM*i^  ^  .«»..  „„/*  lowing  were  prohibited:  (1)  a  fuglUve  from 
than  4  ounces  and  the  only  missUes  included  ^.^."^P'*'?  ^°"'  Vrohibitxon  on  saUs  and  ^^^^  , any  crime):  (2)  a  person  who  Is 
are  missiles  having  an  explosive  or  Incendiary  ^'•"«^"  J^  "^J^,^^  ^^  IZ  nonresidents. -  ^^^^^  indictment  for.  or  who  has  been  con- 
Charge  of  more  than  one-quarter  ounce,  but  »°"^  ,^!rt^  H^,„/il?^w„^^,^°!!!.  ^^""5^  vlcted  of,  a  crime  punUhable  by  Imprlson- 
parta  from  which  a  destructive  device  may  ment  made  It  unlawful  for  licensees  to  se  1  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  exceeding  1  year;  (3)  a 
be  readily  assembled  are  Included:  and  (3)  °'  «**  !!I.H^/t  ^"^^  S?»f  ^"Th.^h  .>,  narcotic  addict  or  drug  user,  and  (4)  a  person 
excluded  from  the  definition  are  shotguns  "««  a  resident  of  the  State  in  which  the  adjudicated  In  any  court  as  a  mental  defec- 
and  shotgun  shells  found  by  the  Secretary  "o^'^.^h  '^f^^u.n^V.r  ''!^5,rrr?;:''  t've  or  committed'^ under  a  court  order  to  u 
to  be  sulUble  for  sporting  purposes,  and  any  [5°'"  ""f.^  o*^  tl!  .^^1^1  -^ThI It  V?^  °>«ntal  Institution.  In  addition,  such  persons 
device  which  the  Secretary  finds  is  an  an-  Ho""*  bill  or  the  Senate  amendment  or  in  ^^^^  prohibited  from  shipping  firearms  and 
tique  or  a  rifle  which  the  owner  intends  to  °°]^-  -,^^,„„„.,.  „,„,.  »,»„„,,„„  rr^^  ammunition  In  Interstate  or  foreign  corn- 
use  solely  for  sporting  purposes.  Further,  the  ,.i^'  ^"T  wfuT.  fif-  .,  h-uL!^  ^TF  ,f«  »"«  ^^^  '«>'"  receiving  firearms  or  ar- 
senate amendment  does  not  specifically  ex-  ^^*  f  °"f*  *»•"  '*>?,  ■*'"  o""  de»very  of  a  rifie  ^u^tion  which  have  been  shipped  In  Inter- 
clude   the   nonautomaUc   rifles   excluded   by  °'  shotgun  by  a  licensee  to  a  resident  of  a  _       foreign  commerce 

the  House  bill  State  contiguous  to  the  SUte  In  which  the  it^hL  .^i  a-?,.?J^,^»„H.v..^t ,«v,ik. 

me  nouse  oui.  n„„„„,^  i„  i?L„.„j  ™„..i^  „„»  w.  „.„>.ik<».^  <«  Under  the  Senate  amendment  no  prohlbl- 

The  conference  subsUtute  adopts  the  Sen-  "ff*^^^^  located  would  not  be  prohibited  if  y^,^  ^^    ,     ^            ,               ^er  dispositions, 

ate  amendment.  the   purchaser  s   State   o     residence   permiu.  shipment^,   or   receipts,   of   firearms   or   am- 

CoJZector.-Under  the  House  bill  the  term  such  sale  or  delivery  by    aw  and  if  such  sal«  munition    Involving    narcotic    addicts,   dn,g 

••collector"  was  defined  to  mean  any  person  Of  delivery   compiles   with   the   laws   of   the  ^^    menXAX  defectives,  or  committed  per- 

who  acquires,  holds,  or  disposes  of  firearms  contiguous  States.   The   Senate   amendment  ^^    j^    addition,    the   Senate   amendment 

or  ammunition  as  curios  or  relics.  The  deft-  '«    Identical,    except    that    the    licensee    and  prohibition   on   sales   or   other   dispositions 

niUon  in  the  Senate  amendment  is  the  same,  purchaser     must     also     comply     with     the  shipments,  or  receipts  of  firearms  or  ammu- 

except  «hat   the   Secretary   of   the   Treasury  affidavit,     notice,     and     waiting    period    re-  nltion  applied  only  to  those  fugitives  from 

wrnn  glwen.  authority  to  define  by  regulation  qulrements  prescribed   in  section  922(c)    of  jusUce  fleeing  prosecution  for  a  felony  and 

the  phrase   •curios  or  relics".  The  conference  chapter  44.  The  conference  substitute  adopts  ^^jy  ^^  ^jjose  persons  indicted  or  convicted 

substitute  adopts  the  Senate  amendment.  ^-^^  Senate  amendment.  qj  crimes  of  violence  punishable  as  felonies 

Antique  firearms.— The  term  "antique  fire-          *2)   Purchase  of  replacement  rifle  or  shot-  xhe     conference     substitute     adopte     the 

arm"  was  defined   in  the  House  bill  to  in-  Srun.— Under  the  House  bill  a  person  is  per-  broader   restrictions   provided   In   the   House 

elude  ri  1    firearms  manufactured  in  and  be-  mltted  (upon  execution  of  a  prescribed  sworn  bill  and  In  the  case  of  mental  defectives  and 

fore  1898  and  (A)   not  using  fixed  ammunl-  statement  and  the  giving  of  notice   to  the  committed    persons    does    not    require    that 

tlon   (rim  or  center  fire),  or  (B)   using  fixed  "^^'^^   1*^   enforcement  officer  of   such   per-  there  be  prior  action  by  a  court  Inasmuch 

ammunlUon  not  readily  available:   and    (2)  ^°^'^  P'*<^*  °^   residence)    to  purchase  out-  as  mental  boards  and  commissions  constitute 

replicas  of  such  firearms  not  using  fixed  am-  *'***  ^^^  State  of  residence  a  rifle  or  shotgun  the  adjudicating  or  committing  authority  in 

munition.    The    Senate    amendment    defined  '^  *^*s  ""Ifle  or  shotgun  was  lost  or  stolen  or  some  JurisdicUons. 

such   term  to  mean   (1)    firearms  manufac-  became   Inoperative  while   hunting  or  par-  t,,.,KrBT»ir 

tured  in  or  before  1898;  and  (2)   repUcae  of  "cipatlng  in  an  organized  rifle  or  shotgun  licensing 

such  firearms  (A)    not  using  fixed  ammunl-  match  or  contest  In  the  State  of  purchase.  License  fees.— The  House  bill  provided  the 

tlon.   or    (B)    using   fixed   ammunition    not  ^^*  Senate  amendment  contained  no  com-  following  schedule  of  fees: 

readily  available.  The  conference  substitute  parable  provision.  The  conference  substitute  Manufacturers  of —                            Annual  fee 

adopts  the  Senate  amendment.  adopts  the  provision  In  the  House  bill.  (i)  Destructive  devices  or  ammu- 

Xmrnunitton.— Under   the   House   bill    the  '3'    Loan  or  rentai  o/ a /Sreorm.— The  Sen-  nitlon  for  such  devices $1,000 

term  "ammunition"  was  defined  to  Include  ***  amendment  contained  a  provision  not  In  (2)    Firearms   other   than   destruc- 

only    aminunltlon    for    destructive    devices,  *'^®  House  bill  which  permitted  the  loan  or  tlve  devices 50 

pistols,    and    revolvers    and    was    defined    to  rental    of   a    firearm    to   a    non-resident    for  (3)    Ammunition  for  firearms  other 

exclude    shotgun    shells,    metallic    rifle    am-  temporary  use  for  lawful  sporting  purposes.  than  destructive  devices 10 

munition,  and   .22  caliber  rlmfire  ammunl-  "^^  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Senate  Impwrters  of — 

tlon.    Under    the    Senate    amendment    such  amendment.  (1)    Destructive  devices  or  ammunl- 

term  was  defined  to  mean  all  ammunition         S^ole  or  delivery  of  destructive  devices. —  tlon  for  such  devices 1,000 

and  components  of  ammunition  for  sUl  fire-  Under  the  House  bill  a  licensee  was  prohibited  (2)   Firearms   other   than   destruc- 

arms.  The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  from  selling  or  delivering  any  destructive  de-  tive   devices   or   ammunition 

Senate  amendment.  vice,    machlnegun,    short -barreled    shotgun.  for  firearms  other  than  de- 

Publiahed  ordinance. — The  Senate  amend-  °r  short-barreled  rifle  except  as  authorized  structlve    devices 50 

ment  contained  a  provision  not  in  the  House  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Senate  Dealers  (Including  pawnbrokers)  In — 

bin  which  defined  the   term  "published  or-  amendment   is   identical   to   the   House   bill.  d)   Destructive  devices  or  ammu- 

dlnance"  to  mean  published  local  laws  found  except  that  no  comparable  authority  Is  given  nltion  for  such  devices 1.000 

by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  rele-  ^°  ^be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  confer-  <2)  Firearms  other   than  destruc- 

vant   to   the  enforcement   of   chapter  44,   of  ^'^ce  contains  the  provision  In  the  House  bill.  tlve  devices  and  ammunition 

which   a   list    shall    be   published    annually         Exemptions  from    restnctions   on   certain  ^°'  firearms  other  than  de- 

in  the  Federal  Register  and  furnished  to  each  »<«^s  <"»<*  deliveries  by  licensees. — Under  the  structlve  devices 10 

licensee  under  such  chapter.  The  conference  House  bill  transactions  between  licensees  are  xhe  Senate  amendment  differed  from  the 

substitute  adopts  the  Senate  amendment.  exempted  from  the  prohibition  on  sales  and  House  bill  in  the  following  respects:  (1)  The 

Definition  of  crimes. — Both  the  House  bill  deliveries  by  licensees  of  destructive  devices  annual    fee    required    for    manufacturers   of 

md   the  Senate   amendment  prohibited  the  *rid  from  the  prohibitions  on  sales  and  de-  firearms  other  than  destructive  devices  whs 

shipment,  transportation,  and  receipt  of  fire-  liveries  which  relate  to  the  recipient's  age  or  $500:    (2)    the  annual  fee  required  for  Im- 

arms  and  ammunition  by  persons  under  In-  residence  and   to   the  requirements  of  local  porters  of  firearms  other  destructive  devices 

dlctment  for.  or  convicted  of,  certain  crimes,  l^w.  The  Senate  amendment  is  Identical  to  or  ammunition  for  such  firearms  was  $500: 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend-  the  House  bill,  except  that  licensees  are  also  and  (3)  an  annual  fee  of  $250  was  required 

ment  provided  relief  from  such  prohibitions  permitted    to    make    sales    or    deliveries    of  for    pawnbrokers   dealing   in   firearms   other 

for  licensees  under  indictment  and  provided  destructive  devices  to  research  organizations  than  destructive  devices  or  In  ammunition 

a  procedure  for  relief  from  such  prohibitions  designated  by  the  Secretary.  The  conference  for  such  firearms. 

for  convicted  persons.  A  difference  between  substitute  adopts  the  Senate  amendment.  The  conference  substitute  Is  Identical  to 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  Affidavit  and  notice  requirement  for  cer-  the  House  schedule  of  fees  except  that  an  an- 
whlch  recurs  In  the  provisions  described  tain  transactions  in  firearms. — The  Senate  nual  fee  of  $25  Is  required  for  pawnbrokers 
above  Is  that  the  crime  referred  to  In  the  amendment  contained  a  provision  not  In  the  dealing  In  firearms  other  than  destructive  de- 
House  bill  Is  one  punishable  by  imprison-  House  bill  which  provided  that  any  non-over-  vices  or  in  ammunition  for  such  firearms. 
ment  for  more  than  1  year  and  the  crime  the-counter  intrastate  sale  of  a  firearm  by  a  Collector  s  license. — The  Senate  amend- 
referred  to  in  the  Senate  amendment  is  a  licensee  to  an  unlicensed  person  and  any  sale  ment  contained  a  provision  not  in  the  House 
crime  of  violence  punishable  as  a  felony.  of  a  firearm  by  a  licensee  to  a  resident  of  a  bill  which  provided  that  a  license  granted  to 

Under  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  State  contiguous  to  the  State  in  which  the  a  collector  would  apply  only  to  transactions 

amendment  the  crimes  were  defined  to  ex-  licensee  is  located  would  be  subject  to  the  in   curios   and   relics.   The   conference  sub- 

clude  Federal  and  State  offenses  relating  to  execution    (and    preservation)     of    a    sworn  stltute  adopts  the  Senate  amendment, 

antitrust  violations  and  similar  business  of-  statement     (containing    specified     Informa-  Requirements   for   a   collector's   license. — 

fenses.  The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  tlon),  to  the  giving   (and  preservation)    of  The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provl- 

crlme   referred    to   In   the   House   bill    (one  notice  of  the  sale  to  the  chief  law  enforce-  slon  not  In  the  House  bill  which  treated  an 
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applicant  for  a  collector's  license  In  the  same 
manner  as  an  applicant  for  a  manufacturer's, 
dealer's,  or  Importer's  license.  The  conference 
substitute  Is  Identical  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, except  that  It  Is  made  clear  that  the 
applicant  for  a  collector's  license  does  not 
have  to  have  business  premises.  He  is  re- 
quired to  have  premises  from  which  he  will 
or  Intends  to  conduct  his  collecting  under  his 
license. 

PENALTIES 

Penalties  for  violation  of  chapter. — Under 
the  House  bill  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $5,000,  or 
Imprisonment  not  to  exceed  5  years,  or  both, 
were  provided  for  any  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  44  and  for  the  making  of 
false  statements  or  representations  with  re- 
spect to  Information  required  to  be  kept  by 
licensees  or  in  connection  with  an  applica- 
tion for  any  license,  exemption,  or  relief  from 
disability.  The  penalty  provided  In  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  was  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,  or  Imprisonment  not  to  exceed  10 
years,  or  both.  Further,  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  that  a  person  convicted  under 
the  chapter  would  become  eligible  for  parole 
as  the  Board  of  Parole  determines.  The  con- 
ference substitute  adopts  the  penalties  In  the 
House  bin  and  contains  the  provision  In  the 
Senate  amendment  relating  to  eligibility  for 
parole. 

Use  of  firearms  in  commission  of  crimes. — 
The  House  bill  provided — in  a  provision 
added  to  chapter  44  of  title  18 — for  a  sentence 
of  from  1  to  10  years  for  a  first  offense,  and 
a  sentence  of  from  5  to  25  years  for  a  sub- 
sequent offense,  where  a  person  uses  a  fire- 
arm to  commit,  or  carries  a  firearm  unlaw- 
fully during  the  commission  of.  a  Federal 
felony.  The  House  bill  further  provided  that 
such  sentence  could  not  be  suspended,  that 
probation  could  not  be  granted,  and  that 
such  sentence  could  not  be  Imposed  to  run 
concurrently  with  any  sentence  Imposed  for 
such  Federal  felony  committed. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided — In  a 
new  chapter  116  added  to  Utle  18— for  the 
Imposition  of  an  additional  sentence  of  an 
Indeterminate  number  of  years  up  to  life 
upon  any  person  armed  with  a  firearm  while 
engaged  In  the  commission  of  certain  enum- 
erated Federal  felonies.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment further  provided  that  In  the  case  of  a 
subsequent  conviction,  the  court  could  not 
suspend  the  sentence  or  grant  probation. 

The  conference  substitute  is  identical  to 
the  House  bill,  except  that  the  prohibitions 
on  suspension  of  sentence  and  probation  are 
appUcable  only  to  second  and  subsequent 
convictions  and  that  concurrent  sentencing 
under  the  section  Is  not  prohibited. 

exceptions:    relief   from  DISABILrriES 

Exemption  from  provisions  of  chapter  44 
for  firearms  and  ammunition  delivered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  certain  persons 
and  groups.— The  House  bill  contained  a 
provision  which  exempted  from  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  44  shipments  of  firearms 
and  ammunition  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Is  authorized  to  make  to  certain  Insti- 
tutions, organizations,  and  persons.  The 
transportation  of  such  firearms  and  axa- 
munltlon  by  the  recipients  was  also  made  ex- 
empt from  the  provisions  of  chapter  44  while 
the  recipients  were  engaged  In  military  train- 
ing or  in  competitions.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  no  comparable  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
House  bill  making  clear  that  the  Intent  of 
the  provision  Is  to  exempt  from  chapter  44 
the  shipment  of  firearms  or  ammunition  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  when  sold  or  issued 
by  him  pursuant  to  section  4308  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  receipt  of  such  fire- 
arms or  ammunition,  and  the  transportation 
of  any  such  firearm  or  ammunition  carried 
out  to  enable  a  person,  who  lawfully  re- 
ceived such  firearm  or  ammunition  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  to  engage  in  military 
training  or  In  competitions. 


Exemption  from  provisions  of  chapter  44 
for  transactions  in  firearms  and  ammunition 
by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their 
clubs  outside  the  United  State.s. — The  Senate 
amendment  contained  a  provision  not  In  the 
House  bill  which  provided  that  transactions 
by  memlaers  of  the  Armed  Forces  (and  their 
clubs  recognized  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense) outside  the  United  States  In  firearms 
and  ammunition  particularly  suitable  for 
sporting  purposes  and  for  the  personal  use 
of  such  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  or 
their  clubs  would  be  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  44. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  with  an  amendment  making 
clear  that  the  provisions  of  Federal  law  pro- 
hibiting shipments  to,  and  receipt  by,  cer- 
tain classes  of  persons  will  apply  to  ship- 
ments and  receipt  of  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion authorized  by  this  provision,  as  will 
provisions  of  Federal  law  making  It  unlawful 
fraudulently  to  acquire  firearms  or  ammu- 
nition. It  further  makes  clear  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasiiry  Is  authorized  to  deter- 
mine which  firearms  are  particularly  suit- 
able for  sporting  purposes. 

Exemption  from  the  provisions  of  chapter 
44  for  shipments  of  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion into  the  United  States  by  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  abroad. — The  Senate 
amendment  contained  a  provision  not  In  the 
House  bill  which  exempted  from  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  44  shipments  i^f  firearms 
and  ammunition  made  by  memberc  of  the 
Armed  Forces  abroad  to  their  places  of  resi- 
dence In  the  United  States  If  the  firearm  or 
ammunition  shipped  Is  particularly  sultaWe 
for  sporting  purposes  or.  In  the  case  of  a 
firearm.  Is  of  a  type  which  the  Department 
of  Defense  determines  Is  normally  classified 
as  a  war  souvenir,  and  If  the  firearm  or  am- 
munition is  for  the  personal  use  of  the  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  who  shipped  It. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Senate  amendment,  except  that  it  is  provided 
that  (1)  the  exemption  under  the  provision 
is  to  apply  when  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  as  consistent  with  Federal 
and  State  laws  and  published  ordinances, 
and  (2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  to 
determine  which  firearms  are  particularly 
suitable  for  sporting  purposes. 

Relief  from  disabilities  imposed  on  a  per- 
son convicted  of  a  crime — The  House  bill  pro- 
vided that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may. 
upon  application,  grant  relief  from  disabili- 
ties (Imposed  under  chapter  44)  caused  by 
conviction  of  crimes  punishable  by  impris- 
onment by  more  than  one  year,  if  he  deter- 
mines that  the  applicant  will  not  conduct  his 
operations  In  an  unlawful  manner  and  that 
the  granting  of  such  relief  Is  not  against  the 
public  Interest.  It  further  provided  that  any 
licensee  could  continue  operations  under  his 
license  pending  final  action  on  bis  appli- 
cation for  relief. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  the  same  ex- 
cept that  (1)  the  crimes  referred  to  are 
crimes  of  violence  punishable  as  felonies;  (2) 
relief  is  provided  for  restrictions  imposed  by 
any  Federal  law  (not  Just  chapter  44)  In- 
curred by  reason  of  such  conviction;  (3)  in- 
stead of  a  standard  for  relief  relating  to  the 
lawfulness  of  future  conduct  of  the  appli- 
cant's business,  the  standard  is  that  the  ap- 
plicant is  not  likely  to  act  in  a  manner  dan- 
gerous to  public  safety;  and  (4)  only  licensed 
manufacturers,  importers  and  dealers  are 
permitted  to  operate  under  their  licenses 
pending  final  action  on  an  application  for 
relief. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
House  bill,  except  that  the  standard  for  relief 
provided  in  the  Senate  amendment  Is 
adopted,  as  is  the  Senate  provision  for  relief 
from  restrictions  Imposed  by  any  Federal  law 
(not  Just  chapter  44)  by  reason  of  conviction. 

Import  controls — The  House  bill  banned 
Importation  of  all  surplus  military  firearms, 
while  the  Senate  version  permitted  Importa- 


tion of  military  surplus,  rifles,  and  shotguns 
suitable  for  or  readily  adaptable  to  sporting 
purposes.  The  conference  substitute  contains 
the  provision  in  the  House  bill. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  amend- 
ment to  chapter  44  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  would  take  effect  180  days  after  the 
bill's  date  of  enactment.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  that  the  amendment  to  chap- 
ter 44  would  take  effect  on  December  16, 
1968 — as  originally  provided  In  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 — 
except  that  a  provision  of  chapter  44  relating 
to  restrictions  on  Imports  of  firearms  and 
ammunition  would  take  effect  on  August  1, 
1968.  The  conference  substitute  conforms  to 
the  Senate  amendment  except  that  It  pro- 
vides that  the  restriction  on  Imports  of  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  Senate  amendment  and  the  House 
bill  contained  identical  anti-preemption 
provisions,  but  the  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained an  added  provision,  not  In  the  House 
bill,  that:  "no  governmental  agency.  In- 
cluding State,  possession,  or  political  sub- 
division, may  legalize  the  confiscation  of 
otherwise  legally  held  and  used  firearms". 
Although  the  conference  substitute  does  not 
contain  this  added  provision  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  it  is  Intended  that  the  Act 
not  be  construed  to  authorize  the  confisca- 
tion of  lawfully  possessed  firearms. 

AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  VII  OP  THE  OMNIBITS 
CRIME  CONTROL  AND  SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF 
1S68 

Definition  of  "felony". — The  Senate 
amendment  contained  a  provision  not  in  the 
House  bill  redefining  the  term  "felony"  in 
section  1202(c)  (2)  of  title  VII  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968 — relating  to  unlawful  possession  or  re- 
ceipt of  firearms.  That  term  was  defined  to 
mean,  in  the  case  of  State  law,  an  offense 
determined  by  the  laws  of  the  State  to  be  a 
felony.  The  conference  substitute  defines 
that  term  as  any  offense  punishable  by  Im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  1  year,  but 
does  exclude  from  the  definition  any  offense 
(other  than  one  Involving  a  firearm  or  ex- 
plosive) classified  as  a  misdemeanor  under 
the  laws  of  a  State  and  punishable  by  a 
term  of  Imprisonment  of  2  years  or  less. 

Veterans  not  barred  from  receiving,  pos- 
sessing or  transporting  firearms  unless  dis- 
honorably discharged — The  House  bill  con- 
tained a  provision,  not  In  the  Senate  ver- 
sion, which  changed  a  provision  In  title  VII 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  barring  veterans  dis- 
charged under  "other  than  honorable  con- 
ditions" from  receiving,  possessing  or  trans- 
porting firearms,  to  bar  only  veterans  dis- 
charged under  "dishonorable  conditions". 
The  effective  date  of  the  House  provision  was 
made  to  coincide  with  the  enactment  date 
of  title  VII  (June  19,  1968).  The  conference 
substitute  contains  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bill. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    INTERNAL    REVZNTTE    CODE    OF 
1954    (NATIONAL  FIREARMS  ACT) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision, not  in  the  House  bill,  which  amended 
the  National  Firearms  Act  in  the  following 
significant  respects:  The  scope  of  that  Act 
was  extended  to  cover  additional  weapons, 
most  notably  destructive  devices;  the  regis- 
tration requirements  were  extended  to  all 
weapons  covered  by  the  Act;  any  element 
of  self-incrimination  was  eliminated;  and 
Increased  penalties  were  provided  for  viola- 
tions of  the  Act. 

Extension  of  the  scope  of  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act. — The  present  National  Firearms 
Act  covers  gangster-type  weapons  such  as 
machlneguns,  sawed-off  shotguns,  short- 
barreled  rifies,  mufflers,  and  silencers.  Under 
the  amendment  It  would  also  cover  machine- 
gun  frames  and  receivers,  so-called  "conver- 
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slon  klta"  for  turning  other  wettpona  Into 
machlneguns,  and  combtnatlons  of  machine- 
gun  parts  when  In  the  posseaslon  of  a  single 
person.  Also  smooth-bore  pistols  and  revol- 
vers designed  to  Are  shotgun  shells,  conceal - 
able  combination  rifles  and  shotguns,  and 
destructive  devices  would  be  Included.  Anti- 
que firearms  and  unserviceable  heavy  weap- 
ons would  be  excluded  from  coverage. 

Extension  of  registration  requirements. — At 
present,  only  those  wea(>ons  Imported,  made, 
or  transferred  without  compliance  with  the 
taxing  provisions  of  the  Act  axe  required  to  be 
registered.  Under  the  amendment  registration 
of  every  weapon  covered  by  the  Act  as  amend- 
ed (except  those  in  the  possession  of  the 
United  States)  would  be  required.  Manufac- 
turers. Importers,  and  makers  would  regis- 
ter the  weapons  in  their  control.  All  weapons 
registered  under  present  law  would  be  con- 
sidered registered  under  the  Act  as  amended. 
The  Secretary  would  maintain  a  national 
firearms  registration  and  transfer  record  con- 
taining all  the  data  collected  under  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Act  as  amended. 

Elimination  of  any  element  of  self-incrim- 
ination.— In  Haynes  v.  United  States  (390 
US.  SS  (1968)  ).  the  Supreme  Court  held  the 
registration  ^rcfiulrement  of  existing  law  con- 
stltuUonallx  _\inenforceable  because  It  re- 
quired registration  almost  exclusively  by 
those  in  Illegal  possession  of  a  weapon  and 
made  this  Information  available  to  prosecute 
them  for  Illegal  possession.  The  Senate 
amendment  avoids  this  problem  by  extend- 
ing the  registration  obligation  to  all  posses- 
sors of  the  weapons — legitimate  or  other- 
wise— and  by  providing  that  registration  In- 
formation may  not  be  used  directly  or  In- 
directly to  prosecute  a  natural  person  for  an 
offense  prior  to  or  concurrent  with  his  regis- 
tration. 

Increased  penalties  for  violations. — The 
present  penalty  for  a  National  Firearms  Act 
violation  Is  a  fine  of  $2,000.  Imprisonment  for 
6  years,  or  both.  The  amendment  Increases 
this  penalty  to  a  fine  of  $10,000.  Imprison- 
ment for  10  years,  or  both 

The  Senate  amendment  also  made  con- 
forming changes  to  other  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate proposed  amendments  to  the  National 
Firearms  Act  and  to  related  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

EMANtrtX  CCLXXS. 

Prrra    W.    Rodino.    Jr.. 
Habold  D.  Donohite, 
ROBEXT  W.  Kastcnmeixii, 
Wn.LiAM  M.  McCru-ocH. 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [  Mr.  Celler  ]  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  TMr. 
McCulloch]  and  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  take. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  17735  represents  many  long  hours 
of  painstaking  work  on  the  part  of  staff 
and  Members  of  both  bodies.  Seven  House 
Members  and  13  Senators  served  as  con- 
ferees. 

I  believe  that  the  conference  report 
contains  a  fair,  reasonable,  and  effective 
compromise  of  the  views  of  the  two 
Houses  on  what  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
troversial and  most  intricate  pieces  of 
legislation  that  I  personally  have  en- 
countered in  my  service  in  the  Congress. 

The  conference  report  contains  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House.  Let  me  Illustrate: 

First.  Restrictions  on  firearms  and  am- 
munition transactions  involving  certain 


persons:  The  conference  report  adopts 
the  House  version  prohibiting  narcotic 
addicts,  drug  users  and  mental  defectives 
from  shipping,  transporting,  or  receiving 
firearms  or  ammunition.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion did  not  contain  such  a  provision. 

Second.  Imports:  The  conference  re- 
port also  adopts  the  provision  contained 
in  the  House  bill  barring  the  importation 
of  all  military  surplus  firearms.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  did  not  contain  such  a 
provision. 

Third.  Veterans  not  barred  from  re- 
ceiving, possessing,  or  transporting  fire- 
arms unless  dishonorably  discharged: 
The  conference  report  adopts  a  provision 
contained  In  the  House  bill,  but  not  in 
the  Senate  version,  which  lifts  a  ban  un- 
der existing  law  on  certain  veterans  from 
receiving,  possessing,  or  transporting 
firearms.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  House  bill. 

Fourth.  Purchase  of  replacement  rifle 
or  shotgun:  The  conference  report  sub- 
stitute also  carries  forward  a  provision 
In  the  House  bill,  which  was  not  con- 
tained In  the  Senate  version  which  per- 
mits, under  specified  circumstances,  the 
purchase  of  a  replacement  rifle  or  shot- 
gun by  one  outside  of  his  State  of  resi- 
dence if  his  rifle  or  shotgun  is  lost  or 
stolen  or  becomes  inoperative  while  he  is 
hunting  or  participating  In  an  organized 
rifle  or  shotgun  match. 

The  House  version  prevailed  In  that 
regard. 

The  conference  report  contains  sev- 
eral other  significant  provisions  which 
were  either  contained  In  the  House  bill 
or  in  the  Senate  bill,  or  In  both,  but 
which  were  amended  as  a  result  of  the 
give  and  take  and  compromise  of  a  free 
and  open  conference.  Among  these  are 
the  following: 

First.  Exemption  for  shipments  of  flre- 
arms  and  ammunition  for  the  promotion 
of  civilian  marksmanship  program. 

Under  the  House  bill,  shipments  of 
firearms  and  ammimltlon  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  Is  authorized  to  make 
to  certain  persons,  institutions,  and  or- 
ganizations under  the  civilian  marks- 
manship program  were  exempt.  The 
transportation  of  such  firearms  and  am- 
munition by  the  recipients  was  also  made 
exempt  while  the  recipients  were  en- 
gaged In  military  training  or  In  compe- 
titions. No  comparable  provision  was 
contained  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  conference  report  conforms  to  the 
House  bill  but  makes  clear  that  the  In- 
tent of  the  provision  is  to  exempt  only 
the  shipment  of  firearms  or  ammunition 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  -Army  when  sold 
or  issued  by  him  under  the  civilian 
marksmanship  program,  to  exempt  the 
receipt  of  such  firearms  or  ammunition 
and  to  exempt  its  transportation  when 
made  to  enable  a  person  to  engage  in 
military  training  or  In  competitions. 

Second.  Ammunition :  Under  the  House 
bill  the  coverage  of  ammunition  trans- 
actions was  limited  to  ammunition  for 
destructive  devices  and  revolver  and  pis- 
tol ammunition.  Rifle  and  shotgun  am- 
munition and  .22-callber-rimflre  ammu- 
nition— useful  In  many  handguns — waa 
specifically  omitted  from  the  bill.  This 
was  a  central  point  of  disagreement  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  con- 
ferees. The  conference   report  contains 


the  ammunition  provisions  of  the  Senate 
amendment.  Those  provisions  Include  all 
ammunition  and  components  of  ammuni- 
tion for  all  firearms. 

Third.  Licensed  collectors:  Both  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
contained  provisions  establishing  a  cate- 
gory of  "licensed  collector."  and  provided 
for  the  licensing  of  firearms  collectors 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
conferred  upon  such  licensed  collectors 
certain  benefits  and  exemptions  under 
the  act.  The  Senate  version  better  de- 
fined the  rights  and  privileges  of  collec- 
tors, their  qualifications  to  be  licensed, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  In  relation  to  them.  The  con- 
ference substitute  adopts  the  Senate  pro- 
visions. In  my  opinion,  these  provisions 
suitably  effectuate  the  Intent  of  this 
House  with  respect  to  firearms  collectors. 
Fourth.  Use  of  firearms  in  commission 
of  crimes:  Both  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment  Imposed  additional 
penalties  for  the  use  of  firearms  in  the 
commission  of  Federal  crimes.  The  House 
bin  provided  for  a  sentence  of  from  1  to 
10  years  for  a  first  offense,  and  a  sentence 
of  from  5  to  25  years  for  a  second  or  sub- 
sequent offense. 

The  House  bill  further  provided  that 
such  sentence  could  not  be  suspended, 
that  probation  could  not  be  granted,  and 
that  such  sentence  could  not  be  Imposed 
to  run  concurrently  with  any  sentence 
imposed  for  the  commission  of  the  Ixise 
felony.  The  Senate  amendment  provided 
for  the  imposition  of  a  sentence  of  an 
indeterminate  niunber  of  years  up  to  life, 
and  further  provided  that  In  the  case  of 
a  second  or  subsequent  conviction  the 
court  could  not  suspend  the  sentence  or 
grant  probation. 

Under  the  conference  report,  a  first 
offender,  If  convicted  of  using  a  firearm 
to  commit,  or  carrying  a  firearm  unlaw- 
fully during  the  commission  of,  a  Fed- 
eral felony  would  be  subject  to  Impris- 
onment for  not  less  than  1  year  nor  more 
than  10  years.  A  second  or  subsequent 
offender,  upon  conviction,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  Imprisonment  for  not  less  than  5 
nor  more  than  25  years  and  no  probation 
or  suspended  sentence  could  be  granted. 
The  conference  substitute  does  not  bar 
concurrent  sentencing  nor  does  It  pre- 
clude the  grant  of  probation  or  sus- 
pended sentence  by  the  court  In  the  case 
of  the  first  offender. 

Fifth.  National  Firearms  Act  amend- 
ments: The  Senate  version  contained 
amendments  not  in  the  House  bill  revis- 
ing the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
as  it  relates  to  machineguns,  destructive 
devices,  and  certain  other  firearms.  One 
of  the  principal  purposes  of  this  provi- 
sion was  to  bring  within  the  scope  of  the 
National  Firearms  Act — heretofore  cover- 
ing gangster-type  weapons,  such  as  ma- 
chineguns. sawed-off  shotguns,  and  de- 
ceptive weapons.  *such  as  fiashllght  guns, 
fountain  pen  guns,  et  cetera — destructive 
devices,  such  as  explosives,  incendiary  or 
poison  ga^.  bombs,  grenades,  mines, 
rockets,  or  missiles. 

The  provisions  under  the  Senate 
amendment  would  extend  the  scope  of 
the  National  Firearms  Act  to  cover  such 
destructive  devices,  and  subject  persons 
engaging  In  the  business  of  dealing  in 
such  weapons  to  the  occupational  tax 
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and  registration  requirements  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  A  second  purpose 
of  the  Senate  amendment  Is  to  eliminate 
any  element  of  self-incrimination  raised 
by  a  recent  Supreme  Court  decision— 
Haynes  v.  United  States,  390  U.S.  85 — de- 
cided this  year,  Interpreting  the  registra- 
tion provisions  under  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  relating  to  these  gangster-type 
weapons.  The  Senate  amendment  avoids 
ihe  problem  by  extending  the  registra- 
tion obligation  to  all  possessors  of  the 
weapons — legitimate  or  otherwise — and 
by  Immunizing  the  registrant  from  any 
prosecution  for  a  violation  of  law  dis- 
closed on  the  basis  of  Information  sub- 
mitted by  him  in  the  registration  state- 
ment. 

Sixth.  Licensing:  The  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  amendment  contained  pro- 
visions establishing  licensing  fees  for 
firearms  manufacturers,  importers,  and 
dealers.  The  conference  report  adopts  the 
House  schedule  of  fees  with  a  minor 
amendment  affecting  pawnbrokers. 

In  addition,  the  conference  substitute 
adopts  Senate  amendments,  not  In  the 
House  bill,  requiring  execution  of  an 
affidavit  and  the  provision  of  notice  to 
local  law-enforcement  officials  in  non- 
over-the-counter  Intrastate  firearms 
sales  as  well  as  firearms  sales  to  residents 
of  contiguous  States.  The  conference 
substitute  also  adopts  provisions  of  the 
Senate  amendment  authorizing  ship- 
ments of  firearms  and  ammunition  by 
and  to  members  of  the  armed  services 
stationed  abroad  if  otherwise  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Of  course,  a  greater  part  of  the  con- 
ference report  comprises  unchanged  pio- 
visions  of  the  House  bill.  H.R.  17735  was 
approved  by  this  House  on  July  24,  1968. 
by  a  vote  of  305  to  118. 

The  Senate  has  aheady  approved  this 
report  concerning  which  I  have  read. 
The  Senate  having  approved  this  con- 
ference report,  the  House  can  only  ac- 
cept or  reject  this  report.  It  can  only  vote 
it  up  or  down.  There  can  be  no  motion 
to  recommit. 

As  I  said  before,  this  bill  has  some 
very  vexatious  provisions.  It  had  many 
Gordian  knots.  It  was  rather  difficult  to 
untie  these  knots. 

I  said  before,  there  were  13  Members 
from  the  Senate.  We  had  seven  Members 
on  our  side.  We  met  frequently,  and  I 
think  with  a  dedicated  spirit.  I  wish  to 
compliment  all  of  the  House  conferees 
for  the  very  fine  spirit  they  showed  in 
trying  to  work  out  solutions  to  these 
very  dlflBcult  problems. 

This  report  is  a  compromise.  It  can- 
not be  anything  else  but  a  compromise. 
We  had  a  sort  of  irresistible  force  meet- 
ing an  overwhelming  energy,  as  it  were. 
If  we  did  not  have  any  compromise  we 
would  have  had  stalemate  and  the  bill 
would  fail.  I  do  not  think  the  Members 
wish  that. 

In  a  very  famous  speech  Mr.  Edmund 
Burke  way  back  in  1775  used  some  vei-y 
significant  language.  His  speech  was  on 
conciliation  with  America.  He  said: 

All  government.  Indeed  every  human  bene- 
fit and  enjoyment,  every  virtue  and  every 
prudent  act,  is  founded  on  compromise  and 
barter. 

So  we  have  bartered.  We  have  com- 
promised on  these  different  provisions  of 


this  highly  important  firearms  control 
bin.  I  do  hope  that  the  report  will  be 
overwhelmingly  received. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  As  I  am  sure  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
knows,  I,  along  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  and  others,  have 
had  very  strong  feelings  that  one  of  the 
principal  deterrents  to  the  improper  use 
of  guns  is  a  strong  penalty  for  those  who 
commit  crime  with  a  gim  or  attempt  to 
commit  such  a  crime.  I  felt  very  strongly 
that  It  was  Imperative  the  House  and 
the  Congress  support  the  Poff  amend- 
ment, which  it  seemed  to  me  accom- 
plished this  much  needed  deterrent. 

Now,  based  upon  that  premise  which 
I  have  established,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman,  who  headed 
the  House  conferees,  of  course,  about  this 
so-called  compromise  we  have  back  re- 
lating to  that  specific  subject  matter,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  is  the  heart  of  this 
whole  bill.  That  is  my  personal  opinion. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  manner  In 
which  the  conference  report  comes  back, 
In  effect,  as  compared  to  the  Poff  amend- 
ment, permits  one  to  have  the  first  bite. 
It  is  like  the  dog  bite  cases.  In  other 
words,  one  can  commit  a  crime  with  a 
gun  in  the  first  instance.  There  is  not  a 
mandatory  scale  sentence  in  addition  to 
the  sentence  for  the  basic  crime. 

What  good  is  that  going  to  do  com- 
pared to  the  strong  Poff  amendment  in 
deterring  such  people  as  those  who  as- 
sassinated the  President,  Martin  Luther 
King,  and  others?  That  gives  them  the 
first  bite.  That  does  not  seem  to  solve  the 
problem. 

Would  the  chairman  advise  me  as  to 
why  in  the  world  the  conferees  came 
back  with  that  approach?  I  just  do  not 
understand  It. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Are  you  finished  with 
the  question  ? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Well,  we  covered  all  of 
the  points  which  you  have  just  men- 
tioned and  I  think  we  covered  them  well. 
We  were  confronted  with  a  solid  phalanx 
of  opposition  on  the  part  of  all  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  led  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  who 
is  an  erudite  scholarly  constitutional 
lawyer,  a  student,  and  a  knowledgeable 
one,  of  the  subject.  They  were  very  ada- 
mant on  the  subject  that  first  offend- 
ers should  not  be  treated  as  Indicated  in 
the  so-called  Poff  amendment.  The  sen- 
tence is  mandatory,  I  must  differ  with 
the  gentleman.  However,  in  the  case  of  a 
first  offender  the  judge  has  the  discre- 
tionary power  of  probation  or  of  sus- 
pended sentence.  Otherwise  the  sentence 
is  mandatoi-y. 

The  only  difference  between  the  final 
result  and  the  amendment  as  it  passed 
the  House  is  the  following:  We  accept 
the  punishments  in  the  compromise  re- 
port which  are  involved  in  the  so-called 
Poff  amendment  for  first  and  second 
offenders.  The  difference — and  it  is  the 
only  difference — is  as  follows:  In  the 
case  of  a  first  offender  the  judge  has 
discretionary  power  to  grant  probation  or 
he  has  the  discretionary  power  to  sus- 


pend. In  the  case  of  a  second  or  subse- 
quent conviction  It  parallels  the  Poff 
amendment.  The  court  does  not  have 
that  right.  It  cannot  suspend  and  it 
cannot  provide  probation.  In  both  cases, 
the  first  and  the  second  offenses,  the 
conference  report  differs  with  the  Poff 
amendment  in  the  sense  that  the  Poff 
amendment  prohibits  concurrent  sen- 
tences. The  conference  report  permits 
sentences  to  run  concurrently  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  May  I  ask  a  question  on 
that  point,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Do  I  understand,  then, 
that  even  in  a  second  offense  that  the 
penalties  are  not  required  for  additional 
terms  in  addition  to  the  terms  for  the 
basic  felony?  In  other  words,  even  in  a 
second  offense  they  can  run  concur- 
rently? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  penalties  are 
mandator>'  on  the  second  offense  and 
the  judge  has  no  discretion  whatsoever 
to  suspend  the  sentence  or  to  grant  pro- 
bation. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  question  I  asked  is 
with  regard  to  the  consecutive  or  con- 
current running  of  the  terms  of  the 
penalties.  As  I  understand  It.  even  on  a 
second  offense  the  terms  or  years  can 
run  concurrently. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  And  one  does  not  have 
to  be  added  to  the  other. 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  seems  to  me  with 
that  approach  there  is  no  justification 
for  that  whatsoever.  The  court  can 
decide  that  there  Is  a  penalty  for  the 
basic  felony  which  would  be  the  same 
as  the  penalty  for  using  arms.  That  does 
not  provide  an  adequate  deterrent  then. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  would  like  to  indicate 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  for 
whom  I  have  great  respect  and  whose 
knowledge  has  always  been  a  great  help 
to  us  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  that  the  con- 
ference compromise  arises  from  a  diver- 
gence In  approach  to  first  offenders  and 
the  role  of  the  Federal  courts  in  fashion- 
ing sentences  under  the  Federal  crim- 
inal law.  We  argued  long  and  labored 
very  hard  on  this  matter.  We  came  to 
a  stalemate.  What  are  the  conferees  sup- 
posed to  do?  Break  up  the  conference? 
We  would  have  had  to  break  it  up  If 
there  was  no  yielding.  They  had  yielded 
to  us  on  most  of  the  other  provisions. 
As  I  have  said,  a  conference  Is  a  matter 
of  compromise.  We  had  very  little  else  to 
do  in  that  situation. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  reply.  I  understand  the  problem 
relating  to  conferences,  and  I  also  real- 
ize that  you  must  stand  strong  enough 
to  win  some  of  these  things.  But  I  want 
to  serve  notice  on  the  House,  and  I  pre- 
sume I  do  so  In  conjunction  with  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  that  this  fight 
is  not  over. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  committee  report.  This  Is 
really  a  historical  moment,  for  its  marks 
the  first  time  in  30  years  that  major  Fed- 
eral firearms  control  legislation  has  ad- 
vanced this  far  In  th«  House  or  this  far  In 
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the  Congress  But  more  Important,  It  has 
traveled  this  far  In  the  legislative  procesB 
through  the  most  thoroughgoing  and 
comprehensive  study  and  analysis  and 
consideration  of  any  piece  of  legislation — 
I  repeat,  of  any  piece  of  legislation — that 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work  on  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  human 
rights  bill  in  1963  and  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  began  consideration  of  fire- 
arms control  proposals  in  March  1967. 
We  held  12  days  of  hearings  on  anti- 
crime  legislation,  much  of  which  was 
devoted  to  the  control  of  firearms. 

Subcommittee  No.  5.  chaired  by  the 
able  gentleman  from  New  York  fMr. 
Celler],  the  chalrmsui  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  on  which  I 
serve  as  the  ranking  Republican  member 
spent  many  hours  considering  the  matter 
and  some  of  the  ablest  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  the  minority 
side,  freshmen  members  on  our  side, 
spent  countless  hours  upon  this  legis- 
lation. 

And.  Mp. -Speaker.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  if  the  House  had  allowed  as  many 
conference  committee  members  as  were 
allowed  by  the  other  body,  both  in  gen- 
eral opportunity  and  in  proportion  to 
nuAbers.  there  might  have  been  another 
outcome  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  finally  reported  out  this 
bill  by  a  vote  of  29  to  6.  with  the  minority 
members  in  unanimous  support  of  the 
legislation.  And.  by  the  way.  the  impor- 
tant amendment  which  was  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia came  after  the  bill  had  been  re- 
ported by  the  full  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  Conunittee  on  Rules,  thereafter, 
considered  the  bill  for  2  full  days  during 
which  time  many  Members  offered  their 
views  to  the  committee.  In  July  we  con- 
sidered this  measure  for  5  days  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Fifty  or  more  amend- 
ments were  proposed  and  almost  one- 
half  of  them  were  adopted. 

In  the  other  body  many  of  our  House 
amendments  were  adopted  in  toto.  In  a 
joint  House-Senate  conference  comprised 
of  13  Senators — I  repeat.  13  Senators — 
■  and  7  Members  of  the  House,  we  spent 
long  hours  resolving  our  differences.  The 
report  was  agreed  to  by  all  but  one 
House  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. And.  yesterday  the  other  body 
agreed  to  the  conference  report. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  conference  re- 
port represents  the  very  best  practical 
resolution  of  the  differences  between  the 
two  bodies  of  the  Congress. 

I  might  add  that  the  two  matters  that 
the  House  wrote  into  the  bill  and  that 
were  changed  in  conference,  had  my 
support  throughout  the  discussions  in 
the  conference  committee,  particularly 
the  amendment  of  the  House  which  re- 
ceived a  vote  of  412  to  11. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  comes  a  time  when 
one  must  compromise  differences  or 
come  out  of  the  conference  with  nothing. 
On  balance,  this  bill  is  neither  unduly 
harsh — and  I  repeat  that  statement — 
this  bill  Is  not  unduly  harsh  or  burden- 
some to  law-abiding  citizens,  nor  is  it  a 


weak,  loosely  drawn,  or  easily  circum- 
vented measure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
anyone  who  lawfully  owns  a  gun  and 
lawfully  uses  that  gun,  will  have  little 
if  anything  to  worry  from  this  bill.  It  is 
fair,  it  is  effective,  and  it  Is  a  reasonable, 
comprehensive  proposal  to  control  the 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  traffic 
In  firearms  and  ammunition.  It  gives  ef- 
fect to  enforcement  by  State  and  local 
Jurisdictions  In  their  effbrts  to  control 
the  traffic  and  use  of  firearms  and  am- 
munition. 

I  repeat  that  the  three  minority  mem- 
bers of  this  conference  committee  held 
out  to  the  bitter  end  for  those  things 
that  we  fought  for  and  won  in  the  House, 
but  it  finally  came  to  the  place  where 
you  either  compromised  or  had  no  leg- 
islation, and  as  the  chairman  has  so 
ably  said,  particularly  since  the  Senate 
has  agreed  to  the  conference  committee 
report,  we  either  have  no  gim  legisla- 
tion if  we  reject  it,  or  on  the  other  hand 
we  do  have  gun  legislation  If  we  adopt 
the  conference  committee  report,  and 
that  I  recommend. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
first  of  all  to  compliment  and  commend 
the  Members  of  the  House  who  served 
on  this  conference  committee.  In  doing 
so,  I  want  to  recall  a  little  history. 

When  this  matter  was  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  we  more  or  less  made 
our  position  quite  clear  that  we  were 
against  registration  and  licensing.  When 
this  bill  came  on  the  floor  we  again 
stated  that  we  were  opposed  to  registra- 
tion and  licensing.  Had  this  matter  gone 
back  to  the  Senate,  and  had  the  con- 
ferees put  registration  and  licensing  into 
this  bill,  it  would  have  been  defeated  by 
the  House  today.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  conferees  of  the  House  for  holding 
Arm  for  the  House  position  against  regis- 
tration and  licensing. 

As  I  look  over  the  Senate  conferees  I 
sometimes  wonder  how  the  members  of 
the  conference  committee  did  that,  as 
several  conferees  on  the  Senate  side 
who  were  all  for  registration  and  licens- 
ing of  firearms. 

So  in  view  of  that  fact  I  want  to  say 
that  the  members  of  the  conference 
committee  did  a  tremendous  job  In  keep- 
ing licensing  and  registration  out  of  this 
bill. 

I  am  glad  you  retained  my  amend- 
ment in  this  bill.  By  so  doing,  you  give 
ample  freedom  to  the  sportsman — who 
loet  his  firearm  in  hunting,  or  has  fire- 
arm broken  while  hunting  in  a  non- 
contiguous State,  or  has  it  stolen — to 
purchase  a  firearm  and  not  have  to  abort 
his  trip.  I  thank  you  for  this  and  I  am 
certain  the  sportsmen  appreciate  it.  too. 

If  I  am  in  error  and  if  I  am  reading 
your  new  language  incorrectly,  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  for  a  correction. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution.  He  has  an- 
alyzed correctly  the  new  proposal  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  gun  by  a  hunter  when 
his  gun  becomes  imworkable  or  lost  or 


stolen.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  the 
language  is  much  better  now  than  when 
It  left  the  House. 

We  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  for  his  contribution  in  plugging 
that  loophole.  When  the  bill  came  to  the 
House,  it  was  unknown  to  the  Mem- 
bers. The  gentleman  had  been  working 
on  it  so  long  and  what  the  gentleman 
has  said  is  completely  accurate. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question  concerning  the  small 
custom  gun  manufacturers.  We  have  a 
lot  of  good  ones  in  the  country  and  we 
have  some  fine  ones  in  Ohio. 

You  are  not  putting  these  small  cus- 
tom gun  manufacturers  out  of  business 
by  this  bill  as  it  now  stands;  are  you? 
Mr.  McCULLOCH.  No. 
Mr.  LATTA.  And  the  answer  is  "No;" 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  House 
bill  in  regard  to  them?  So  far  as  the  hand 
loaders  are  concerned,  they  are  taken 
care  of  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  That  Is  correct. 
We  thank  the  gentleman  very  much 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  so  little  time  and  so  many  Mem- 
bers who  wish  to  speak,  I  now  turn  the 
time  back  to  the  majority. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcher  > .  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
consumed  11  minutes. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
it  seems  that  the  majority  at  this  time 
does  not  wish  to  use  time,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MacGregor]. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
adoption  of  this  conference  report  will 
be  pleasing  to  the  criminal  element  in 
America,  and  will  anger  many  shop- 
keepers, duck  hunters,  and  trapshooters. 
The  conferees  have  eliminated  the 
House  provision  on  ammunition  and  have 
destroyed  the  effectiveness  of  the  Poff 
amendment  on  minimum  mandator^' 
sentences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  third  time  in  the 
brief  span  of  4  months  this  House  faces 
a  vote  on  major  firearms  control  legisla- 
tion. On  June  6  the  House  voted  to  ac- 
cept the  Senate-passed  amendments  to 
the  omnibus  crime  control  bill  which 
outlawed  the  interstate  sale  of  pistols  and 
revolvers  as  well  as  over-the-counter 
sale  of  handguns  to  minors  and  nonresi- 
dents. This  bill  became  law  June  19. 
In  it  we  required  that  every  gtm  dealer 
keep  detailed  records  of  every  firearm 
sale  and  we  banned  the  sale  of  all  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  to  fugitives, 
felons,  or  indicted  persons.  This  was  good, 
sound,  responsible  legislation.  I  strongly 
favored  its  adoption. 

In  late  July,  the  House  passed  the  bill. 
H.R.  17735.  the  conference  report  on 
which  Is  now  before  us. 

The  House  long  gun  control  bill  ex- 
tended to  sales  of  rifies  and  shotguns 
generally  the  restrictions  on  pistols  and 
revolvers  contained  in  the  crime  control 
bill.  The  classes  of  persons  denied  the 
right  to  purchase  all  firearms  were  ex- 
panded to  include  drug  users  and  mental 
defectives. 

The  House  adopted  my  amendment  to 
exempt  from  the  coverage  of  the  bill 
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shotgun  shells  and  ammunition  designed 
and  used  for  target  shooting  and  the 
hunting  of  rats,  other  vermin,  predators, 
birds,  and  game.  The  following  prohibi- 
tions on  the  sa'e  of  ammunition  for 
heavy  weapons,  pistols,  and  revolvers 
were  imposed  by  the  House. 

First.  No  sales  to  persons  under  21. 

Second.  No  interstate  shipments  to 
persons  other  than  licensed  dealers; 

Third.  No  over-the-counter  sales  ex- 
cept by  licensed  dealers:   and 

Fourth.  No  sales  to  fugitives,  felons,  in- 
dicted persons,  drug  users,  and  mental 
defectives. 

The  House  version  also  required  a 
minimum  mandatory  sentence  for  un- 
lawfully using  or  carrying  firearms  in  the 
commission  of  Federal  felonies  of  from 
1  to  10  years  for  the  first  offense  and 
from  2  to  25  years  for  subsequent  of- 
fenses. No  suspension  or  probation  was 
to  be  permitted  by  the  House,  and  the 
gun  sentence  was  to  run  after  the  sen- 
tence imposed  for  the  base  felony.  I  sup- 
ported the  passage  of  the  House  bill  and 
I  would  support  and  urge  the  passage 
of  any  true  compromise. 

I  believe  it  to  be  the  continuing  legis- 
lative objective  of  the  Congress  to  help 
prevent  the  wrong  persons  from  obtain- 
ing guns  and  ammunition  and  using 
those  weapons  in  the  commission  of 
crimes,  without  imposing  unduly  restric- 
tive limitations  on  those  who  have  rights 
and  even  necessities  to  purchase  and 
possess  firearms,  and  who  use  them  law- 
fully. 

But  this  conference  report  violates  its 
own  purpose  clause.  That  clause  reads  In 
part: 

The  purpose  of  thl8  title  Is  to  provide  sup- 
port to  Federal,  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials  In  their  fight  against  crime 
and  violence,  and  it  Is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  title  to  place  any  undue  or  unnecessary 
Federal  restrictions  or  burdens  on  law-abid- 
ing citizens  with  respect  to  the  acquisition, 
possession,  or  use  of  firearms  appropriate  to 
the  purposes  of  hunting,  trapshootlng,  target 
shooting,  personal  protection,  and  any  other 
lawful  activity. 

Unlike  the  House  version,  I  find  the 
conference  report  unacceptable  in  two 
important  respects : 

First,  the  House  version  requiring 
minimimi  mandatory  sentences  for  first 
offenders  wrongfully  or  unlawfully  using 
or  carrying  firearms  In  the  commission 
of  Federal  felonies  has  been  eliminated, 
as  has  the  important  provision  providing 
for  consecutive  sentences.  Criminologists 
tell  us  that  certainty  of  punishment  is  a 
significant  deterrent  to  crime.  Our  ex- 
perience with  mandatory  sentencing  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  narcotics  laws 
bears  this  out.  And  yet  this  certainty  of 
punishment  Is  not  now  retained  in  the 
Gun  Control  Act. 

Second,  the  conference  report  fails  to 
make  any  distinction  between  hunting 
and  sporting  ammunition  and  the  kinds 
of  ammunition  used  most  frequently  in 
criminal  activities. 

When  it  became  apparent  to  me  as  a 
conferee  that  the  conference  would  not 
accept  the  House  language  pertaining  to 
ammunition.  I  offered  a  compromise.  I 
suggested  that  the  conference  adopt  the 
following  definition  of  ammunition  as  a 
'air  and  reasonable  way  to  bridge  the 


gap   between   the   differing   House   and 
Senate  versions : 

The  term  "ammunition"  shall  Include  only 
ammuntlon  for  a  destructive  device  and 
pistol  or  revolver  and  rifle  ammunition.  It 
shall  not  Include  shotgun  shells  containing 
pellets  less  than  0.24  inches  In  diameter  or 
any  .22  calibre  rlmflre  ammunition. 

The  effect  of  my  suggested  compro- 
mise would  have  been  to  include  within 
the  coverage  of  the  act  shotgun  shells 
containing  buckshot,  shotgun  shells  con- 
taining a  single  slug,  and  virtually  all 
rifle  ammunition.  This  proposal  was 
voted  down.  The  criticism  of  my  com- 
promise was  that  it  still  excluded  .22- 
caliber-rimfire  ammunition. 

I  then  informally  suggested  that  at 
least  the  conferees  might  exclude  small 
pellet  shotgun  shells.  But  that  was  also 
brushed  aside. 

Let  me  say  for  the  record  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  McCulloch) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  IMr. 
MathiasI  did  an  excellent  job  in  trying 
to  maintain  the  House  position  on  the 
Poff  amendment,  and  did  support  the 
compromise  language  that  I  suggested 
on  the  matter  of  ammunition.  But  we 
were  voted  down. 

The  failure  to  compromise  on  this  vital 
ammunition  issue  means  that  the  law- 
abiding  citizen,  contrary  to  the  stated 
purpose  of  this  bill,  will  be  subject  to 
harassment  and  inconvenience.  The 
small  town  and  rural  shopkeeper  who 
presently  stocks  shotgun  shells  as  a  con- 
venience to  hunters  without  in  most 
cases  even  dealing  in  firearms  will  now 
be  required  to  obtain  a  Federal  license 
and  to  pay  a  fee  to  continue  this  service. 

In  addition,  every  seller  will  be  re- 
quired to  keep  a  record  of  every  single 
ammunition  transaction.  To  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  paperwork  that  will 
be  involved,  there  are  presently  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  transactions 
in  .22-caliber  ammimition  every  day. 

And  if  anyone  sells  this  ammunition, 
or  even  a  single  box  of  shotgun  shells, 
to  a  convicted  felon,  a  fugitive  from  jus- 
tice, or  un  unlawful  user  of  marihuana, 
certain  dangerous  drugs,  or  narcotics,  he 
subjects  himself  to  5  years  in  jail  and 
a  $5,000  fine,  or  both. 

In  addition,  the  House  bill  specifically 
permitted  sportsmen  to  continue  pur- 
chase of  ammimition  components  in  in- 
terstate commerce  for  purposes  of  hand- 
loading.  The  conference  committee  re- 
port would  now  force  the  handloader  to 
procure  his  supplies  in  person  from 
licensed  dealers,  thus  nullifying  the  cost 
benefits  he  previously  enjoyed. 

Finally,  the  hunter  will  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  make  bulk  purchases  of  his 
shotgun  shells  directly  from  out-of-State 
manufacturers  at  considerable  savings. 
There  is  simply  no  evidence  to  suggest 
that  this  type  of  harassment  and  incon- 
venience will  make  any  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  fight  against  the  crim- 
inal use  of  firearms. 

I  strongly  favor  reasonable  Federal 
controls  on  interstate  shipment  and 
over-the-coimter  sales  of  handguns, 
long  guns,  and  ammunition  related  to 
criminal  activity.  But  I  cannot  In  good 
conscience  support  legislation  such  as 
this  which  unnecessarily  jeopardizes  the 


rights  of  law-abiding  citizens,  and  emas- 
culates those  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
which  would  deter  the  criminal  and  re- 
duce the  incidence  of  crime. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCul- 
loch] . 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  IMr. 
Edwards)  for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thought  the  House  gun  bill 
was  not  acceptable  although  it  was  a 
much  better  bill  than  that  proposed  by 
the  President.  The  Poff  amendment  in 
the  House  bill  was  the  only  bright  spot- 
in  the  bill,  but  now  the  Senate  and 
the  conferees  have  emasculated  that  pro- 
vision. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  House 
bill  restricted  the  lawful  use  of  guns, 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  conference  re- 
port have  even  further  restricted  use  by 
law-abiding  citizens  and  made  it  much 
easier  on  criminals.  I  just  cannot  under- 
stand the  conferees  accepting  so  many 
of  the  Senate  provisions.  In  particular, 
the  Poff  amendm^t  should  have  been 
kept  in  the  bill  without  any  change.  This 
amendment  was  a  very  real  effort  to 
get  at  the  criminal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  against  the 
House  bill,  and  I  will  most  assuredly  vote 
against  the  conference  report.  I  urge 
mv  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  FMr.  Hunt]. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  oc- 
casion to  discuss  a  bill  which  is  very 
vital  to  the  American  public.  I  have  long 
been  a  supporter  of  the  restrictions  inso- 
far as  the  sale  of  mail  order  guns  has 
been  concerned.  The  Federal  Firearms 
Act  of  1953  took  care  of  ammunition 
through  the  mall.  I  supported  this  leg- 
islation when  it  came  on  the  fioor.  and 
I  voted  for  the  bill. 

I  am  perplexed  to  find  that  the  medi- 
um arrived  at  in  this  report  nowhere 
resembles  what  we  intended  it  to  be.  The 
House  bill  was  a  good  bill.  The  Senate 
bill  which  was  passed  was  a  good  bill.  I 
thought  the  conferees  who  were  to  con- 
fer and  compromise  were  to  seek  the 
middle  ground,  but  I  find  that  in  this 
report  they  have  deleted  certain  factors 
which  both  Houses  had  Included  and 
agreed  upon. 

World  history  Is  replete  with  many  in- 
stances of  so-called  compromises  as 
have  been  discussed  here  today.  We  had 
a  classic  example  with  Neville  Chamber- 
lain and  we  had  another  at  Yalta.  I  am 
not  going  to  compromise  my  principles 
on  this  bill.  I  cannot  see  why  or  under- 
stand why  a  first  offender  should  not  pay 
the  penalty  on  the  mandatory  stipula- 
tion for  the  crime  he  commits  with  a 
weapon  while  committing  another  of- 
fense, and  to  say  that  this  penalty 
should  be  concurrent,  to  me  Is  repugnant. 
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How  many  dead  policemen  do  we 
have  in  their  graves  today  who  have  been 
the  victims  of  a  man  on  his  so-called 
first  offense  with  a  gxin  In  his  hand? 
Sixty  percent  of  the  murders  committed 
against  policemen  are  committed  by 
those  persons  on  parole. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
for  his  statement.  I  know  of  his  great  ex- 
perience In  the  law  enforcement  field. 

It  seems  to  me  what  the  conferees  have 
done  Is  to  create  trouble  for  the  law- 
abiding  citizen  and  take  all  the  teeth  out 
of  It  which  would  have  penalized  the 
hoodlums  and  the  criminal.  This  pro- 
posed legislation  to  me  is  just  something 
which  will  harass  those  who  live  within 
the  law  and  buiden  those  people  only. 

I  think  it  is  Interesting  and  I  ask  coim- 
sel  why  In  the  conference  report  they 
made  provision  for  the  sale  of  these 
weapons-which  are  seized  under  the  pro- 
visions ^  the  Internal  Revenue  Act, 
which  I  understand  means  that  the  high- 
est bidder  will  buy  these  weapons  at  a 
public  sale.  It  seems  to  me  at  least,  if  they 
were  interested  in  doing  something 
worthwhile,  they  would  be  requiring  that 
those  weapons  would  be  destroyed  when 
they  are  confiscated. 

But  I  concur  in  what  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  says,  that  those  who 
commit  crimes  of  violence  with  weapons 
are  given  the  very  last  drop  of  protec- 
tion, in  this  proposed  conference  report. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  observations  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  a  man  prob- 
ably more  versed  in  the  field  of  crime 
and  law  enforcement  than  anyone  who 
is  privileged  to  serve  In  this  body. 

While  there  may  be  areas  of  com- 
promise in  this  as  well  as  most  differ- 
ences between  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
but  in  my  judgment  compromise  with 
crime  Is  never  in  order.  A  person  using 
or  possessing  a  weapon  while  commit- 
ting a  felony  is  a  potential  murderer,  and 
there  should  be  a  prohibition  against 
any  court  suspending  the  minimum  sen- 
tence as  provided  In  the  House-passed 
gun  bill.  I  hope  this  House  will  reject  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  second 
portion  of  the  conference  report  I  wish 
to  discuss,  is  the  ammunition  portion. 
The  conference  report,  if  passed,  will 
place  a  greater  penalty  on  a  licensed  gun 
dealer  who  sells  ammunition,  than  that 
imposed  on  a  convicted  criminal.  Should 
the  dealer  inadvertently  sell  a  t)ox  of 
shotgun  shells  to  a  criminal,  a  na»-cotlc 
user,  or  anyone  not  legally  entitled  to 
purchase  the  shell,  the  dealer  can  be 
fined  up  to  $10,000  and  Imprisoned  up 
to  10  years  In  prison.  What  a  travesty 
of  justice. 

If  this  is  the  thinking  of  this  body, 
then  something  Is  wrong  in  our  thinking. 


I  said  at  the  outset  that  the  original 
bill  was  good,  but  certainly  this  report 
is  to  the  contrary.  I  refuse  to  support  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  SiKEs). 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  very 
high  regard  for  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen who  served  as  conferees  and  who 
bring  this  conference  report  to  us.  That 
does  not  change  the  fact  that  I  am  con- 
vinced the  worst  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  is  now  submitted  for  House 
consideration.  We  have  had  very  little 
time  to  attempt  to  analyze  the  confer- 
ence report  and  its  recommendations. 
It  was  not  available  to  the  Members  for 
study  until  late  this  morning  and 
whether  this  could  be  avoided  or  not,  the 
effect  has  been  to  deny  the  opponents  of 
antiguii  legislation  reasonable  time  to 
prepare  for  this  discussion. 

It  is  notable  that  many  of  the  safe- 
guards written  into  the  bill  by  the  House 
have  now  been  dropped.  In  other  words, 
the  work  of  5  days  of  careful  effort  dur- 
ing debate  in  the  House  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  people  in  the  lawful  owner- 
ship of  weapons  for  legitimate  purposes 
has  been  sharply  curbed.  There  are  In- 
stances where  legal  rights  which  were 
protected  by  the  House  have  been  con- 
tinued but  are  subject  to  definition  and 
regulation  by  Federal  authorities.  In 
other  words,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  his  agents  may  set  aside,  rewrite, 
or  add  to  the  law  virtually  at  will.  The 
section  for  firearms  collectors  has  vir- 
tually been  destroyed.  Ammimltlon  and 
ammunition  components  could  no  longer 
be  shipped  by  mail.  A  waiting  period  has 
been  provided  which  substantially  kills 
the  right  to  make  long  gun  purchases  in 
contiguous  States.  An  affidavit  and  wait- 
ing period  has  been  written  in  the  bill 
for  Intrastate  mall  orders  which  will 
largely  make  useless  the  sections  pro- 
vided for  mall  order  purchases  In  the 
House  bill. 

A  matter  of  very  serious  concern  is  the 
fact  that  the  mandatory  sentencing  fea- 
tures of  the  House  bill  have  now  been 
eliminated,  and  In  this  measure  as  in  so 
many  others,  it  appears  that  greater  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  criminal  than  those  of  the  law- 
abiding  citizens.  The  amount  of  record- 
keeping which  will  be  required  will  pro- 
vide a  particular  problem  for  dealers,  and 
It  may  be  prohibitive  for  the  small  shop- 
owners. 

And  finally,  the  new  bill  includes 
lengthy  revisions  of  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act  which  defy  interpretation  in 
the  short  time  which  has  been  available 
for  their  perusal.  This  is  bear-trap  lan- 
guage which  may  pose  all  types  of  prob- 
lems and  complications  both  in  inter- 
pretation and  in  enforcement  of  the  law. 
It  is  simply  impossible  to  attempt  to  say 
what  the  new  language  does,  who  it 
covers,  or  how  they  would  be  affected. 

The  House  passed  a  bill  which  had 
been  carefully  studied  after  it  reached 
the  floor,  and  the  numerous  amendments 
which  were  written  into  it  were  testi- 
monial to  the  fact  that  the  House  felt 
safeguards    should    be    provided.    Now 


many  of  these  safeguards  are  gone,  and 
numerous  restrictions  against  weapons 
ownership  are  back  in  the  bill.  We  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  them, 
to  digest  them,  to  know  what  they  mean. 
This  conference  report  should  be  reject- 
ed and  the  conferees  instructed  to  stand 
by  the  House  bill,  which  they  certainly 
have  failed  to  do  in  the  conference  al- 
ready held. 

But  I  have  asked  for  this  time  so  that 
I  could  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York,  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  admiration  and  friendship,  a 
few  questions. 

Notably,  I  have  followed  the  lan^juase 
contained  on  page  12  and  on  page  32 
about  the  exemption  which  was  written 
Into  the  bill  in  the  House  for  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle 
Practice.  May  I  ask,  is  it  intended  by  thi.s 
language  that  the  lawful  operations  of 
the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of 
Rifle  Practice  are  protected  and  insured 
under  this  bill? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Most  assuredly  ves. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Could  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  about  the  language  on 
page  12 — I  quote  from  the  last  sentence 
under  paragraph  2  under  section  925  "to 
engage  In  military  training  or  in  com- 
petitions." 

The  work  which  is  done  in  rifle  clubs 
can  not  be  considered  to  be  military 
training  and  it  Is  not  necessarily  In  com- 
petition. Yet  the  work  carried  on  in  rifle 
clubs  is  a  legitimate  one  and  In  fact  one 
of  the  primary  operations  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle 
Practice.  Is  It  clearly  Intended  that  this 
wording  does  not  exempt  those  clubs 
from  their  normal,  orderly  opierations? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes.  that  is  true,  but  I 
will  say  that  particular  language  which 
the  gentleman  read  is  his  own  language. 

Mr.  SIKES.  But  it  is  intended  that 
continuation  of  the  rifle  clubs  will  be 
Included  In  the  work  of  the  National 
Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Prac- 
tice? 

Mr.  CELLEH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  have  a  number  of  other 
questions,  but  I  am  going  to  yield  flr.'^t 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Mich- 
igan I  Mr.  Dincell]  who  has  a  great  in- 
terest in  this  legislation  and  who  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  Improvement 
of  the  bill  on  the  House  floor. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  good  friend.  I  merely  wish  to  say  that 
this  bill  Is  presented  under  almost  Im- 
possible circumstances.  There  Is  no  op- 
portunity for  a  discussion  of  the  evil  ef- 
fects of  the  legislation  as  brought  back 
to  us  by  the  conferees.  It  should  be  re- 
jected, and  then  we  can  start  this  matter 
over  once  again  next  year,  when  reason- 
able legislation,  fair  to  honest  citizens. 
can  be  enacted.  This  legislation  coddles 
criminals  and  imposes  unconscionable 
burdens  on  law-abiding  citizens. 

Mr.  SIKES.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  from  New  York, 
whether  the  7-day  waiting  period  which 
was  written  into  the  bill,  also  covers 
purchases  in  an  adjoining  State? 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  does. 

Mr.  SIKES.  But  it  does  not  cover,  do 
I  understand  correctly,  a  sportsman  who 
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seeks  to  replace  a  weapon  lost,  broken,  or 
destroyed  while  on  a  hunting  trip? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  the  so-called 
Latta  amendment  to  which  reference  is 
made,  and  it  does  not  apply. 

Mr.  SIKES.  On  that,  the  7-day  wait- 
ing period  does  not  apply? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  understand  from  read- 
ing the  conference  report  that  shipments 
of  components  for  ammunition  for  re- 
loaders  by  mail  is  prohibited  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  is  prohibited.  All  am- 
munition and  parts  of  amm'initlon  are 
prohibited. 

Mr.  SIKES.  That  is  not  in  keeping 
with  what  I  understood  was  said  on  the 
minority  side  a  few  minutes  ago.  Is  there 
any  disagreement  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me,  If  he  is  re- 
ferring to  me,  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said, 
if  anything  was  said,  that  components 
could  be  bought  over  the  counter  by  the 
person  who  wanted  to  use  them. 


Mr.  SIKES.  Then,  do  I  understand 
that  the  shipment  of  components  for 
reloading  is  prohibited  by  this  bill? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SIKES.  May  I  ask  this  question: 
I  see  that  veterans  who  have  dishon- 
orable discharges  may  not  purchase 
weapons  by  mail.  Many  of  these  were 
very  young  people  who  got  into  trouble 
and  received  a  dishonorable  discharge, 
yet  some  of  them  later  And  a  very  useful 
place  in  private  life  and  flll  a  responsible 
place  in  society.  Some  of  them  are  able 
to  get  their  dishonorable  discharges 
corrected.  Have  the  conferees  thought 
through  on  the  effect  of  this  language? 

Mr.  CELLER.  May  I  read  the  state- 
ment on  page  34,  which  will  answer  it? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SIKES.  It  is  my  purpose  now 
to  provide  a  comparison  between  the 
House  version  and  the  conference  com- 
mittee report  of  the  flrearms  control  bill, 
H.R.  17735. 


Findings.  No  findings. 

AmTnunition.  Excluded  ammunition  for 
rifles,  shotguns  and  .22  caliber  rlmflre. 

Collectors,  May  be  licensed  to  have  same 
status  as  dealers  and  acquire  bold  and  dis- 
pose of  any  firearm  or  ammunition  as  a  curio 
or  relic. 

No  such  limitation. 

No  qualifications  required. 

Nonresidents.  May  bring  into  or  receive  in 
state  of  residence  firearms  obtained  out- 
side the  state  If  so  acquired  prior  to  date 
of   enactment   of   this   Act. 

Latta  sporting  use  exception  for  out  of 
state  shooters  whose  long  gun  is  lost  or  in- 
operative. 

No  specific  provision. 

Contiguous  States.  Exception  for  long  gun 
purchases. 

Affidavit  and  waiting  period  for  intrastate 
mail  orders.  No  such  requirement. 

Prohibited  persons.  Includes  drug  users 
and  mental  defectives. 

Penalties.  Poff  amendment  required  mini- 
mum mandatory  sentences  for  carrying  fire- 
arms in  federal  felonies  1-10  years  first  of- 
fense and  5-25  years  for  subsequent  ofl'enses. 
No  suspension  or  probation  permitted.  Sen- 
tences must  be  consecutive  to  sentences  for 
base  felony. 

Imports.  All  military  surplus  firearms  ex- 
cluded. Non-military  surplus  permitted  only 
upon  Secretary's  finding  of  suitability  for 
sporting  purposes. 

National  act  amendments.  No  provision. 


CONFERENCE    REPORT 

No  findings. 

Includes  ammunition  and  ammunition 
components  for  all  firearms. 

Same  but  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  define  the  scope  of  the  provi- 
sion by  regulation. 

Licenses  apply  only  to  transactions  in 
curios  and  relics. 

Qualifications  for  license  same  as  for  deal- 
ers, manufacturers  and  importers. 

Adopted. 


Adopted. 


Temporary  use  transfers  or  loans  per- 
mitted for  sporting  purposes. 

Adopted,  but  with  a  7-day  waiting  period 
requirement. 

Adopted.  Affidavit,  7  days  wait,  and  noti- 
fication to  local  law  enforcement  chief. 

Adopted. 

Imposition  of  minimum  mandatory  sen- 
tence for  first  offense  not  required.  Imposi- 
tion required  for  subsequent  offenses.  No  re- 
quirement for  consecutive  terms  In  addi- 
tion to  terms  for  the  base  felony. 


Adopted. 


Adopted  lengthy  revision  of  the  National 
Act  (gangster  weapons  control)  to  Include 
destructive  devices  and  to  accommodate  re- 
cent court  decisions  inhabiting  enforce- 
ment of  parts  of  the  Act. 


Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentlemai  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Poff] . 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  in  anger 
but  in  sorrow,  I  must  announce  that  I 
will  vote  against  the  conference  report. 

If  the  real  purpose  of  gun  control  leg- 
islation Is  to  control  crime,  then  the  cen- 
tral control  mechanism  of  this  bill  has 
been  fractured.  As  the  bill  passed  the 
House,  the  central  crime  control  mecha- 
nism was  the  mandatory  jail  sentence 
amendment.    That    amendment,    which 


the  House  adopted  by  a  vote  of  412 
to  11,  prescribed  minimum  mandatory 
jail  sentences  for  using  a  gun  in  the  com- 
mission of  a  Federal  felony.  Upon  con- 
viction, the  sentence  could  not  be  sus- 
pended and  probation  could  not  be 
granted.  More  significantly,  the  judge 
was  required  to  impose  it  to  run  con- 
secutively to  rather  than  concurrently 
with  the  penalty  imposed  for  the  base 
felony. 

The    conference    report    makes    two 
changes,  each  of  which  Is  mischievous 


and  t>oth  of  which  are  unacceptable. 
First,  it  makes  the  penalty  for  the  first 
ofTense  altogether  permissive  rather 
than  mandatory.  Second,  although  it 
authorizes  a  mandatory  penalty  for  a 
second  offense,  it  grants  the  trial  judge 
absolute  discretion  to  impose  the  sen- 
tence to  run  concurrently  with  the  sen- 
tence imposed  for  the  base  felony. 

I  am  of  the  legal  school  of  thought 
that  ordinarily  minimum  mandatory 
Ijenalty  structures  are  self-defeating. 
Often,  they  do  not  deter.  When  the 
penalty  Is  considered  too  great  for  the 
offense,  prosecutors  do  not  prosecute 
or  they  reduce  the  charge;  juries  acquit. 
However,  this  is  no  ordinary  case.  The 
penalties  in  this  amendment  were  not 
addressed  to  the  base  felony.  They  would 
not  deter  the  basic  criminal  act.  The 
amendment  was  addressed  to  the  use  of 
a  firearm  in  the  commission  of  the  base 
felony.  It  was  designed  to  persuade  the 
man  who  has  decided  to  set  forth  on  a 
criminal  venture  to  leave  his  gun  at 
home.  It  is  not  the  severity  of  pun- 
ishment that  deters.  It  is  the  certainty 
of  punishment  that  deters. 

In  tne  posture  which  the  conference 
report  leaves  it.  the  amendment  will  not 
promote  certainty  of  punishment.  Rath- 
er, with  respect  to  the  first  offense,  ac- 
tual time  In  jail  will  be  no  more  certain 
than  it  is  today.  The  criminal  who  is 
tempted  to  use  a  gun  in  the  commis- 
sion of  his  crime  can  still  do  so  with  the 
full  knowledge  that  he  has  at  least  a 
50-50  chance,  even  after  being  caught, 
convicted  and  sentenced,  of  never  serv- 
ing a  day  in  jail.  And  even  if  it  is  his 
second  offense,  he  knows  that  any  jail 
term  he  may  be  required  to  .serve  may 
run  concurrently  with  the  same  term 
that  can  be  imposed  under  present  law 
for  the  base  felony. 

With  such  odds,  why  should  he  re- 
frain from  using  a  gun? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  regard  makes  it 
appear  that  there  were  only  trifling 
penalties  involved  in  this  bill.  There  are 
vei-y  .severe  penalties  in  this  bill  and  in 
this  report,  and  they  are  very  great  and 
somewhat  Draconian.  For  the  first  of- 
fense the  penalty  is  impri-sonment  for 
not  less  than  1  year  nor  more  than  10 
years.  For  the  second  offense,  it  is  im- 
prisonment for  no  less  than  5  years  nor 
more  than  25  years.  Twenty-five  years  is 
a  rather  long  stretch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  rather  startled  that 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  lacks  such 
confidence  in  our  Federal  courts  as  to 
first  offenders  that  he  would  take  away 
from  Federal  judges  In  the  case  of  first 
offenders  the  right  to  place  on  proba- 
tion and  would  prevent  the  court  from 
even  suspending  sentences,  no  matter 
what  the  circumstances  may  be. 

No  matter  how  compelling  the  circum- 
stances may  be,  the  court  could  not  sus- 
pend a  sentence  and  could  not  award 
probation.  And.  I  think  that  when 
we  contemplated  the  dignity  and  the  ef- 
ficacy of  our  U.S.  judges  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  we  find 
that  they  have  done  an  excellent  job. 
But  there  seems  to  be  a  denial  in  a  way, 
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Indirectly,  of  that  good  job  being  done  by 
our  Federal  Judges  based  upon  what  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  said. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  you  know  there  is  an  old 
saying  that  those  who  fail  to  recognize 
the  mistakes  of  history  may  have  to  live 
those  mistakes  all  over  again. 

In  England  In  1870  there  was  a  great 
amount  of  crime  very  much  like  there  is 
today  One  could  not  traverse  the  London 
streets  without  being  mugged  or  having 
one's  pockets  picked.  They  passed  a  law 
that  pickpocketing  would  earn  the  death 
penalty— so  emotional  and  hysterical  the 
people  became  that  they  wanted  to  have 
this  extremely  drastic  penalty. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self one  additional  minute. 

As  a  result  of  that  drastic  pepalty, 
Mr.  Speaker,  what  happened?  The  hang- 
ings that  occurred  were  always  a  specta- 
cle, so  crowds  always  gathered  and  the 
hangings  became  the  causes  for  more 
and  more  pickpocketing,  with  the  resiilt 
they  realized  their  mistake.  It  was  such 
a  drastic  penalty.  They  repealed  the 
statute. 

That  is  the  type  of  mistake  we  should 
never  make.  Also  keep  in  mind  that  the 
more  drastic  the  penalty  is,  you  do  not 
deter  crime.  That  is  the  history  of 
penology. 

So  if  you  take  away  the  right  of  the 
judges  to  grant  something  merciful,  hu- 
manitarian, particularly  for  a  first  of- 
fender by  way  of  probation,  by  way  of 
suspension,  you  are  doing  a  grevious 
wrong. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
the  conference  report  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Hansen]. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  July  24  of  this  year  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  H.R.  17735,  the 
so-called  State  Firearms  Control  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1968. 

This  name,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  entirely 
misleading.  This  is  not  a  State  firearms 
control  assistance  act.  Rather,  it  would 
more  appropriately  be  called  "An  act  to 
impose  Federal  control  and  standards 
upon  the  sovereign  States."  I  opposed  the 
bill  and  I  voted  against  It. 

However,  before  final  passage,  several 
amendments  were  adopted,  all  of  which 
I  supported.  One  exempted  all  .22-call- 
ber-rimflre  ammunition,  metallic  am- 
munition suitable  for  use  only  in  rifles, 
and  all  shotgxin  shells  from  the  regula- 
tions and  restrictions  imposed  on  ammu- 
nition. This  left  only  ammunition  for  de- 
structive devices  and  ammunition  for 
pistols  and  revolvers  covered  in  the 
House  bill.  I  would  have  preferred  that 
pistol  and  revolver  ammunition  had  also 
been  exempted,  but  this  was  not  the  will 
of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Another  amendment,  which  wais 
adopted  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  412 
to  11,  provided  stringent  sentences  for 
the  use  of  a  gun  in  a  Federal  offense. 
The  sentences,  under  this  amendment, 
could  not  be  suspended  and  could  not 


not  run  concurrently  with  any  term  of 
imprisonment  for  the  commission  of  any 
such  felony.  Nor  could  probation  be 
granted. 

This  was  an  excellent  amendment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  that  it  would  keep  the  con- 
victed criminal  off  of  the  street  and 
would,  I  believe,  serve  as  a  powerful  de- 
terrent to  the  use  of  a  firearm  in  the 
commission  of  a  Federal  felony.  The 
criminal,  knowing  that  any  judge  sen- 
tencing him  for  his  crime,  could  not,  as 
is  too  often  the  case,  be  overly  lenient, 
would  think  at  least  twice  before  using 
a  firearm  in  his  nefarious  trade. 

These  were  good  amendments  to  an 
otherwise  bad  bill  and  I  voted  for  them. 

But  the  other  body  passed  its  version 
of  the  bill  embodying  measures  even 
harsher  in  some  respects  than  those  con- 
tained in  the  one  passed  by  the  House, 
and  much  softer  in  others.  The  trouble 
is.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  where  the  other 
body  should  have  toughened  the  bill  they 
made  it  weaker,  and  where  they  should 
have  weakened  it  they  made  it  tougher. 
Thus,  they  made  a  bad  bill  even  worse. 

The  version  approved  by  the  other 
body  imposes  what  is  tantamount  to  the 
registration  of  all  ammunition,  includ- 
ing shotgun  shells,  rifle  shells  and  all  .22- 
caliber-rimflre  ammunition  purchased 
by  an  individual.  This  is  an  unconscion- 
able intrusion  on  the  rights  tmd  privacy 
of  the  law-abiding  citizen.  It  is  also  a 
provision  which  will  not  deter  or  prevent 
the  criminal  from  obtaining  ammunition. 

As  I  pointed  out  a  moment  ago,  Mr. 
Speaker.  412  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  for  stringent  addi- 
tional sentences  for  a  criminal  when  he 
has  used  a  gun  in  the  comnusslon  of  a 
crime. 

The  other  body,  however,  taking  no 
note  of  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of 
House  Members,  adopted  a  watered- 
down  version  of  the  House  amendment — 
one  which  would  continue  to  permit 
judges  to  dispense  more  mercy  than  jus- 
tice in  imposing  sentences  on  criminals. 

Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  the 
other  body  worked  its  will  when  the  man- 
agers for  the  two  bodies  met  to  reconcile 
the  differences  in  the  two  bills.  As  a  re- 
sult, if  we  adopt  the  conference  report, 
we  will  be  negatirig  all  the  work  that  has 
been  done  on  this  side  of  the  Capitol. 
We  will  be  capitulating  to  the  other  body. 

I  would  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
House  will  insist  on  its  version  of  the 
bill  and  will  vote  to  Instruct  'ts  managers 
to  return  to  conference  and  uphold  that 
position. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  bill  in  any 
event,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  implore  the 
Members  of  this  body  that,  if  we  are  to 
impose  unjust  and  unwarranted  restric- 
tions upon  the  several  States  that  we 
impose  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  the  House 
bill  rather  than  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  FMr. 
CoLLin]. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  and  disappointed  that 
the  conferees  have  seen  fit  to  gut  one  of 
the  most  important  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  passed  the  House  on  the  Gun  Con- 


trol Act  of  1968.  While  I  intend  to  vote 
for  the  conference  report  rather  than 
risk  the  (>osslbillty  of  not  writing  into  law 
other  provisions  of  the  bill  which  are 
meaningful.  I  wholeheartedly  disagree 
with  the  logic  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  Mr.  Celler,  in 
that  I  believe  that  removal  of  the  man- 
datory sentence  for  commission  of  a 
crime  or  felony  while  in  possession  of  a 
firearm  eliminates  an  important  aspect 
of  the  deterring  features  of  the  bill.  I 
regret  that  the  conference  report  also 
provides  for  the  mandatory  sentence  for 
second  offenders  to  run  concurrent  with 
that  of  penalties  for  other  convictions. 

Because  it  is  late  in  the  session,  we 
would  not  have  time  to  reject  the  con- 
ference report  to  correct  this  provision 
in  accordance  with  the  majority  position 
of  the  House  when  this  bill  was  origi- 
nally passed.  This  means  that  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill  would  result  in  no  legis- 
lation at  all,  and  I  am  certain  that  many 
of  the  other  provisions  of  this  legislation 
would  be  incorporated  in  any  bill  that 
might  be  passed  by  a  subsequent  Con- 
gress. 

Hence,  I  shall  personally  introduce 
legislation  to  amend  this  bill  if  it  be- 
comes law  to  restore  the  so-called  Poff 
amendment,  if  I  am  a  Member  of  this 
body  when  the  91st  Congress  convenes. 

It  is  Important,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
this  become  part  of  the  Federal  gun- 
control  statute  as  a  meEuis  of  preventing 
or  reducing  crimes  -wherein  firearms  are 
imlawfully  used. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Williams], 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  House  bill 
which  we  passed  is  actually  superior  to 
the  bill  which  is  proposed  in  this  confer- 
ence report, 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  and  esteem 
for  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Poff]  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hunt]  and  many 
others.  I  agree  basically  with  what  they 
have  been  saying  here  today.  But  we 
must  remember  this.  The  90th  Congress 
is  about  to  adjourn  either  today,  tomor- 
row, or  Saturday.  If  we  do  not  take  favor- 
able action  on  this  conference  report,  we 
are  not  going  to  have  this  law  covering 
gun  control  and  controls  on  ammimition 
Further,  If  this  conference  rejwrt  is  de- 
feated the  91st  Congress  will  have  to 
start  again  on  gim  control  legislation 
from  scratch.  I  think  this  would  basically 
be  a  very  serious  mistake. 

The  deficiencies  that  have  been  pointed 
out  by  some  of  my  very  distinguished 
colleagues  here  today  are  very  apparent 
to  me  and  are  very  glaring.  But  to  pass 
this  conference  report  will  give  us  a  bill 
to  deal  with  this  very  serious  problem  be- 
tween now  and  the  time  that  the  91st 
Congress  convenes  and  we  can  change 
anything  we  want  to  after  we  convene 
in  January. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  very 
sincerely  that  all  of  my  colleagues  sup- 
port this  conference  report. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  considers  this  conference  report  I 
again  express  my  thorough  disapproval 
of  the  so-called  gun  control  legislation. 

The  conferees  have  made  changes  in 
the  proposal  in  such  manner  as  to  make 
the  bill  less  acceptable  than  it  was  when 
we  considered  it  here  before.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, those  who  support  the  conference 
report  will  regret  it  upon  mature  reflec- 
tion. 

The  approach  to  the  problem  of  crimes 
of  violence  should  be  by  penal  statutes 
which  punish  the  wrongdoer,  not  the 
law  abiding.  In  presenting  this  bill  in  its 
present  form  the  conferees  are  imtwsing 
burdens  upon  the  good  citizen  and  doing 
nothing  to  stem  the  tide  of  violent  crime 
by  criminals.  The  punishment  provisions 
as  to  those  who  commit  crimes  of  vio- 
lence with  firearms  in  this  proiX)sal  re- 
late only  to  Federal  offenses.  Most  vio- 
lent crimes  committed  in  the  United 
States  are  State  offenses,  not  Federal. 

It  is  an  effort  in  delusion  to  try  to  con- 
vince the  American  public  that  the 
stepped  up  punishment  for  crimes  of  vio- 
lence will  be  a  deterrent  to  violence  com- 
mitted in  violation  of  State  laws. 

I  again  register  my  opposition  to  this 
legislation.  It  is  my  plea  to  my  colleagues 
that  they  do  the  same. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  FeighanI. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  support  for  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  17735  and  urge  its  adop- 
tion. It  represents,  in  my  opinion,  work- 
able and  effective  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  firearms  controls. 

It  extends  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  dealing  with 
sales  of  pistols  and  revolvers  to  rifies  and 
shotguns.  The  conference  report  adopts 
the  Senate  version  with  respect  to  the 
definition  of  ammunition  and  extends 
the  bill's  prohibitions  on  sales  to  juve- 
niles and  to  Interstate  sales,  to  all  am- 
munition and  to  the  components  of  am- 
munition for  all  firearms.  I  believe  that 
the  conference  substitute  combines  im- 
portant and  desirable  features  of  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment. 

For  example,  the  conference  report 
bans  imports  of  all  surplus  military  fire- 
arms; it  requires  the  execution  of  an 
affidavit  and  the  provision  of  notice  to 
local  law  enforcement  officials  in  intra- 
state mail-order  firearms  niles  as  well  as 
firearms  sales  to  residents  of  contiguous 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968  follows  a  long  ardu- 
ous legislative  history.  It  is  a  significant 
and  essential  first  step  in  effective  fire- 
arms legislation.  It  will  enable  the  States 
to  adopt  meaningful  and  effective  fire- 
arms control  and  regulate  firearms  and 
ammunition  sales  and  possession  within 
their  borders. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self one-half  minute  and  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  GarzaI. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  this 
question:  If  a  national  of  a  foreign 
country  finds  himself  in  this  country  on 


a  legal  visit,  could  he  buy  any  ammuni- 
tion, shotgun,  rifle,  or  pistol  and  take  it 
back  to  his  country  with  him? 

Mr.  CELLER.  We  never  considered 
anything  of  that  sort  in  the  committee 
or  in  the  conference. 

While  there  is  a  provision  in  the  act 
that  sales  cannot  be  made  to  a  nonresi- 
dent, I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  "non- 
resident" would  be  a  nonresident  of  a 
State. 

My  inclination  would  be  to  say  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  act  that  would 
prevent  such  a  sale  as  the  gentleman  has 
indicated.  Therefore,  it  would  not  come 
within  the  prohibitions  of  the  act. 

I  would  like  to  give  more  patient  study 
to  that  before  I  give  an  unqualified 
answer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  I 
have  remaining  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  KastenmeierI. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for 
1  ',2  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend my  chairman  and  my  fellow  con- 
ferees for  their  work  on  this  bill.  The 
moment  occurs  when  in  the  considera- 
tion of  it  the  House  should  keep  in  mind 
the  many  months  and,  actually,  the 
years  leading  up  to  the  prospective  en- 
actment of  this  measure. 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill  have 
produced  this  conference  report  which 
is  within  the  four  squares  of  both. 

One  concession  that  we  did  make,  that 
is  the  House  conferees,  was  to  adopt  the 
"purpose"  set  forth  in  the  Senate  bill  and 
I  would  like  to  read  it  because  Members 
will  not  have  been  aware  of  it  previously. 

It  states : 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
the  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  provide  support 
to  Federal,  State,  and  local  law  enforcement 
officials  In  their  flght  against  crime  and  vio- 
lence, and  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  place  any  undue  or  unnecessary  Federal 
restrictions  or  burdens  on  law-abiding  citi- 
zens with  respect  to  the  acquisition,  posses- 
sion, or  use  of  firearms  appropriate  to  the 
purpose  of  hunting,  trapshootlng,  target 
shooting,  personal  protection,  or  any  other 
lawful  activity,  and  that  this  title  is  not  in- 
tended to  discourage  or  eliminate  the  pri- 
vate ownership  or  use  of  firearms  by  law- 
abiding  citizens  for  lawful  purpKxes,  or  pro- 
vide for  the  imposition  by  Federal  regula- 
tions of  any  procedures  or  requirements  other 
than  those  reasonably  necessary  to  imple- 
ment and  eflTectuate  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  recited  these 
points  so  that  Members  can  return  to 
their  districts  and  in  this  sense  construe 
the  bill,  which  I  trust  we  are  about  to 
pass  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  for 
the  so-called  long  gun  interstate  mall- 
order  ban  bill  on  July  24,  1968,  in  this 
House.  I  have  been  criticized  for  it  ever 
since  by  those  who  did  not  thoroughly 
understand  the  ban,  or  indeed  the  fact 
that  a  "shell"  only  remained  of  the  origi- 
nal administration  bill. 

I  was  prepared  to  support  a  ban  on 
injudicious  sale  or  mailing  of  guns  across 
interstate  lines,  to  unknowns  as  to  age. 


soundness  of  mind,  and  committed  fel- 
onies. I  have  always  said  I  would  never 
vote  for  registration  or  any  bar  to  our 
constitutional  right  to  t>ear  arms. 

Now  comes  a  gutted  conference  report 
which  I  can  never  support.  The  manda- 
tory sentencing  has  been  removed  for 
all  intents  and  purpose,  and  the  penalty 
clauses  severely  reduced  to  the  point  of 
making  such  legislation  a  mockery.  I 
presume  we  should  have  expected  this 
conference  action,  but  I  can  never  for- 
give the  veiled  registration  for  guns  of 
unknown  serial,  or  date.  It  is  therefdrfe 
far  better  to  have  no  bill  in  the  pressure 
of  these  closing  days  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, than  a  travesty  on  freedom, 
rights,  and  justice.  Therefore,  I  shall 
vote  against  this  conference  report 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
gun  control  bill  was  before  this  body  for 
consideration  a  number  of  amendments 
were  presented  and  accepted  which,  in 
my  opinion,  were  basic  if  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  were  to  be  achieved.  We  said  the 
basic  purpose  was  to  provide  support  to 
law  enforcement  officers  in  their  fight 
against  crime  and  not  to  place  burdens 
on  law  abiding  citizens  in  the  acquisition 
or  use  of  firearms  for  personal  protec- 
tion or  use  in  such  lawful  activities  as 
hunting,  trapshootlng,  target  shooting, 
and  so  forth. 

This  body  added  two  amendments 
which  I  considered  basic.  First  a  proviso 
that  provided  a  mandatory  sentence  for 
the  possession  of  a  gun  by  any  person 
who  was  caught  committing  a  felony— 
and  that  such  sentence  would  not  run 
concurrently  with  the  base  felony.  Sec- 
ond we  exempted  the  sale  of  such  am- 
munition used  principally  by  hunters. 

Regrettably,  the  conferees  strength- 
ened the  restrictions  on  hunters  and  cod- 
dled the  criminals.  They  restricted  the 
sale  of  shotgun  shells  and  removed  the 
mandatory  sentence  which  this  body 
place  in  the  bill  relating  to  the  possession 
of  a  gun  in  the  commission  of  a  felony. 

Now,  the  distinguished  chairman  tells 
us  that  all  legislation  is  a  matter  of  com- 
promise. This  may  be  true  but  not  on 
basic  principles.  We  are  told  we  must  ac- 
cept the  conference  report  or  there  will 
be  no  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  be  the  case— then 
I  say  vote  against  this  bill. 

Congress  will  reconvene  in  90  days.  Let 
the  new  Congress  work  its  will.  Let  us  not 
surrender  our  position. 

I  want  to  stop  crime  as  much  as  any- 
one in  this  body.  But  if  you  want  to  stop 
crime  let  the  criminal  know  that  we 
mean  business.  It  is  not  the  severity  of 
the  penalty  that  we  place  in  a  law  that 
deters  the  criminal  mind.  It  is  the  fact 
that  the  penalty  will  be  enforced. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  roll  is  called  on  the  so-called 
gun  control  bill,  I  will  vote  against  it. 
I  have  no  need  to  justify  my  vote  either 
to  myself  or  my  constituents  and  I  do 
not  rise  for  that  purpose.  I  rise  to  see 
that  it  is  made  exphcitly  clear  that  every 
attempt  has  been  made  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  this  legislation  provided 
little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  registra- 
tion of  firearms.  The  truth  Is.  however, 
that  with  the  passage  of  this  bill,  the 
Congress  will  throw  wide  the  door  for 
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registering  all  flrearms.  numbering  in  the 
multiple  millions.  It  will  establish  a  rec- 
ordkeeping bureaucracy  and  hand  it 
virtually  limitless  power  to  pry. 

I  call  your  attention  to  subsections 
(a)  and  (bi  of  section  5842,  subchapter 
B.  Subsection  tai  states  that — 

Each  manufacturer  and  importer  and  any- 
one making  a  firearm  shall  Identify  each 
firearm  by  a  serial  number  and — 

Listen  well  to  me — 
and  such  other  Identification  as  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe. 

In  Other  words,  the  Congress  is  being 
asked  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  write  whatever  guidelines  he 
wants  without  asking  approval  of  any- 
one. 

Look  now  with  me  at  subsection  ib> 
of  section  5842  and  you  find  that  the 
Secretary  is  given  exactly  the  same  au- 
thority over  all  firearms  which  do  not 
have  serial  numbers.  In  other  words,  the 
Secretary  will  be  authorized  to  require 
the  registration  of  every  gun  with  a  serial 
number -and  ever>'  gun  without  a  serial 
number.  That,  to  me,  describes  every 
gun  in  existence. 

Subsection  «a)  takes  care  of  register- 
ing all  guns  manufactured  in  the  future; 
subsection  ib>  takes  care  of  all  those  al- 
ready manufactured.  That,  gentlemen, 
is  total  registration  without  a  doubt. 

This  bill  represents  the  worst  features 
of  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  and  is 
complete  capitulation  to  the  ivory-head- 
ed cranks  who  believe  that  registering 
the  guns  of  peaceful  citizens  will  have 
any  effect  on  the  crime  rate  or  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  any  criminal  who  wants 
to  own  and  operate  a  firearm. 

It  is  beyond  my  comprehension  how 
intelligent  men  can  ascribe  a  conscience 
to  an  inanimate  object  like  a  gun.  It  re- 
minds me  of  primitive  man  beating  the 
river  with  a  stick  because  it  flooded. 

The  Congress  will  live  to  regret  this 
legislation  if  it  passes  and  I  freely  pre- 
dict that  a  future  Congress  will  undo  the 
mischief  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  do. 
I  am  glad  my  vote  will  be  in  the  right 
column  when  the  roll  is  called.  I  will 
vote  "no." 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  urge  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968. 

The  House  conferees,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  LMr.  Celler].  de- 
serve a  well-earned  vote  of  thanks  from 
this  body  for  their  patient  but  consid- 
erable effort  which  is  evidenced  by  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  17735,  a  bill 
which  would  provide  for  better  control 
of  the  interstate  tralBc  in  firearms. 

This  gun  control  measure,  despite  the 
strong  and  sometimes  unreasonable  op- 
position it  seems  to  have  inspired  in 
some  quarters,  will  eventually  be  known 
as  one  of  the  more  important  pieces  of 
legislation  to  emerge  from  the  90th  Con- 
gress. It  represents  our  response,  while 
not  as  strong  as  some  would  have  liked, 
to  the  alarming  increase,  nationwide,  in 
the  number  and  types  of  crimes  which 
are  perpetrated  by  the  use  of  firearms. 


Clearly,  we  can  ill  afford  to  engage  indef- 
initely in  academic  discussions  on  the 
relationship  between  easy  access  to  fire- 
arms and  the  commission  of  major  crimes 
with  the  use  thereof.  Today's  victim  of 
a  heinous  crime  may  be  a  stranger;  to- 
morrow's victim  may  be  someone  who  is 
near  and  dear  to  us.  The  time  for  action 
is  now. 

This  legislation  represents  an  impor- 
tant step  in  buttressing,  without  sup- 
planting, existing  State  gun  control  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  underlying 
purpose  of  this  legislation  has  been  the 
subject  of  widespread  misunderstanding, 
I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  by  pointing 
out  what  it  is  not.  This  is  nowhere  more 
succinctly  stated  than  at  the  beginning 
of  title  I,  which  is  entitled  "State  Fire- 
arms Control  Assistance." 

It  is  there  stated  that  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  gun-control  act  "to  place 
any  undue  or  unnecessary  Federal  re- 
strictions or  burdens  on  law-abiding 
citizens  with  respect  to  the  acquisition, 
possession,  or  use  of  firearms  appropriate 
to  the  purpose  of  hunting,  trapshooting, 
target  shooting,  personal  protection,  or 
any  other  lawful  activity. '  and.  further, 
that  the  proposed  law  "Is  not  Intended  to 
discourage  or  eliminate  the  private 
ownership  or  use  of  firearms  by  law- 
abiding  citizens  for  lawful  purposes."  I 
am  certain  that  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  would  elim- 
inate much  of  the  misunderstanding 
which  seems  to  have  been  generated  by 
its  consideration  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
17735. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
House  of  Representatives  adopts  this 
conference  report  there  will  be  joy  in 
the  hearts  of  the  criminals  of  America 
and  encouragement  to  many  people  to 
join  that  element;  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zen, the  hunter,  the  marksman,  the  trap- 
shooter,  the  individuals  who  have  from 
time  immemorable  in  this  country  had 
shells  available  as  a  service  to  their  pa- 
trons will  be  angry. 

The  House  conferees  have  capitulated 
completely  and  have  eliminated  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  with  regard  to 
ammunition  and  have  literally  nullified 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Poff  amendment 
on  minimum  mandatory  sentences. 

When  the  House  passed  H.R.  17735.  It 
contained  an  amendment  exempting  the 
coverage  of  the  sale  of  shotgun  shells, 
ammunition  designed  and  used  for  target 
shooting,  trap  shooting,  the  hunting  of 
rats,  predators,  and  small  game.  The 
House  version  also  contained  the  so- 
called  Poff  amendment  requiring  a  mini- 
mum sentence  for  unlawfully  carrying 
firearms  and  the  commission  of  Federal 
felonies  of  from  1  to  10  years  for  the 
first  offense  and  from  2  to  25  years  for 
subsequent  offenses.  No  suspension  or 
probation  was  permited  by  the  House  and 
the  gun  sentence  was  not  to  run  concur- 
rently, but  after  the  completion  of  the 
sentence  Imposed  for  the  base  felony. 

The  Poff  amendment  requiring  mini- 
mum mandatory  sentences  for  first  of- 
fenses carrying  firearms  and  the  com- 
mission   of    Federal    felonies   has    been 


eliminated.  Every  criminal  who  expects 
to  use  a  gun  In  the  commission  of  a  crime 
will  be  happy  when  they  reed  of  Con- 
gress' action  today.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  certainty  of  punishment  for 
both  the  Federal  felonies  and  the  use  of 
firearms  would  have  been  a  significant 
deterrent  to  crime.  The  conferees'  fail- 
ure to  place  this  provision  in  the  law  is 
absolutely  inexcusable. 

Tlie  conference  report  is  woefully  de- 
linquent in  another  respect.  It  falls  to 
make  any  distinction  between  the  kinds 
of  ammunition  used  most  frequently  by 
criminals  and  those  used  by  huaters  and 
sportsmen.  \ 

The  amendment  defining  the  term 
"ammunition  "  as  used  in  the  House  bill 
was  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  public 
acceptance  of  any  gun  legislation.  This 
definition  has  been  eliminated  from  the 
bill.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Re- 
publican conferees  attempted  to  offer  a 
substitute  definition  of  ammunition 
which  was  summarily  defeated  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  conferees  on  tlie 
E>emocratlc  side. 

The  failure  of  the  conferees  to  either 
keep  the  House  definition  of  ammunition 
or  any  reasonable  compromise  thereof 
means  that  every  law-abiding  citizen. 
every  himter,  every  sportsman,  every 
target  shooter  will  be  subject  to  harass- 
ment and  unnecessary  inconvenience. 

I  predict  that  the  failure  of  the  House 
conferees  to  maintain  the  House  position 
on  the  definition  of  ammunition  will  be 
the  beginning  of  another  era  In  American 
iiistory  reminiscent  of  the  Volstead  Act 
and  prohibition  when  Congress  by  its 
failure  to  understand  the  problem 
harassed  the  law-abiding  citizens  of  this 
country  and  made  bootlegging  and  law- 
breaking  the  desire  of  the  majority  of  the 
American  citizenry. 

Every  store  in  every  town,  large  or 
small,  every  rural  gas  station,  country 
store  who  for  generations  has  stocked 
shotgun  shells  as  a  convenience  to  hun- 
ters without,  in  almost  every  case,  deal- 
ing In  firearms  will  now  be  required  to 
obtain  a  Federal  license  and  to  pay  a  fee 
to  continue  this  service.  I  predict  that  the 
small  town  store,  the  rural  shopkeeper, 
the  rural  gas  station  will  refuse  to  cany 
these  shotgun  shells  as  a  convenience  to 
their  trade. 

Every  seller  of  these  shotgim  shells 
will  be  required  to  keep  a  record  of  every 
single  ammunition  transaction  and  if  he 
should  perchance  sell  a  box  of  shotgun 
shells  to  a  convicted  felon,  a  fugitive  from 
justice,  a  user  of  drugs  or  narcotics,  he  is 
subject  to  a  penalty  of  5  years  in  jail 
a  $5,000  fine,  or  both.  The  answer  is  sim- 
ple— the  average  citizen  will  be  grossly 
inconvenienced  because  sellers  of  am- 
munition will  not  be  harassed  by  the  type 
of  paperwork  involved. 

While  I  have  no  way  to  prove  the  accu- 
racy of  the  statement.  I  have  been  In- 
formed by  munition  manufacturers  that 
there  are  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion sales  of  .22  caliber  ammunition  every 
day  of  every  year  and  during  the  hunt- 
ing season  the  figure  might  rise  to  half  a 
million  transactions  a  day.  This  does  not 
take  into  account  the  millions  of  men 
why  buy  shotgun  shells  for  hunting  dur- 
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ing  the  hunting  season.  For  these  and 
other  reasons.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  support  this  conference  report. 

The  harassment  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens Imposed  by  this  bill  upon  our  citi- 
zenry, the  undue  burden  placed  upon 
merchants  who  sell  ammunition  indi- 
cate that  Congress  once  again  during 
the  90th  Congress  has  panicked  and  has 
passed  punitive  legislation  that  will  not 
touch  the  criminal  and  his  Illegal  use  of 
firearms  but  will  be  of  untold  burden  to 
law-abiding  American  citizens. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  an  enlightened 
91st  Congress  in  days  of  cool  and  de- 
liberate legislation  will  have  the  wisdom 
to  repeal  this  onerous  legislation  just  as 
the  rank  and  file  of  American  citizens 
required  the  appeal  of  the  18th  amend- 
ment. Failure  to  do  so  will  forever  label 
October  10,  1968.  as  "Black  Thursday"— 
the  day  when  the  criminal  was  extolled 
and  the  law  turned  on  the  law-abiding 
citizen. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  end 
my  statements  on  gun  legislation  as  I 
began  them  today.  This  conference  com- 
mittee report  on  the  whole  is  a  job  well 
done,  although  I  was  overruled  In  two  of 
the  matters  In  controversy.  This  bill  as 
reflected  by  the  conference  committee 
report  Is  a  good  bill.  We  should  have  had 
such  legislation  long  ago. 

By  the  adoption  of  this  conference 
committee  report  every  Member  who 
votes  for  it  today  will  be  serving  a  use- 
ful— I  repeat — a  useful  public  purpose. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Natcher).  The  question  is  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  161.  nays  129.  not  voting  141. 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  422] 
YEAS— 161 


Addabbo 

Anderson,  m. 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Ashley 

Bates 

Bennett 

Betts 

Blester 

Bingham 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CahlU 

Carey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Cohelan 


Collier 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Culver 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Donohue 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Flno 

nood 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 


Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Garmatz 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Green.  Oreg. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubaer 

Gude 

Halpern 

Hanley 

Hathaway 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Horton 

Howard 

Irwln 

Joelson 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

King,  N.T. 

Klrwan 

Latta 

Leggett 


McCloskey 
McCvilloch 
McDade 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Machen 
Mailliard 
Matsunaga 
MeskiU 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Monagan 
Morgan 
Morse.  Mass. 
Murphy,  ni. 
Nedzl 
Nix 

OHara,  Mich. 
OKonski 
O'Neill,  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 


Abernethy 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Aahbrook 
Baring 
Battin 
Blackburn 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 

Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collins 
Colmer 
Cramer 
Davis,  Oa. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
DIngell 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Flynt 
Foley 
Fountain 
Fuqua 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Goodling 
Gray 
Grlffln 
Hagan 


Phllbln 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Poage 

Podell 

Price,  m. 

Pucinski 

Rees 

Held,  ni. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rleple 

Rodino 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

NAYS— 129 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Hoamer 

Hunt 

Hutcbinfion 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kornegay 

Kuykendall 

Laird 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McClure 

McEwen 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

May 

Mayne 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills 

Mize 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelaen 

Olsen 

ONeal.  Ga. 

Passman 

Perkins 


Schneebeli 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Tlernan 

Udall 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vigorito 

Whalen 

WldnaU 

WUliams,  Pa. 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yates 

Zablockl 


Poff 

Price,  Tex. 

Purcell 

Qule 

Quillen 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rivers 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shriver 

SIkes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Snyder 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tuck 

TJIlman 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Wh  alley 

VPhlte 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wyman 

Young 

Zion 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING — 141 


Frellnghuysen    Long,  Md. 
Frledel  McCarthy 


Abbitt 
Adair 
Adams 
Ash  more 
AsplnaU 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
BevUl 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Bow 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
CabeU 
Carter 
Casey 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Corman 
Cowger 


Cunningham 
Curtis 
Denney 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
E>ow 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards.  La. 
EUberg 
Erlenborn 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Fisher 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Galiflanakls 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Giaimo 
Green,  Pa. 
Gross 
Gurney 
Haley 
Halleck 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanna 


Harsba 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hebert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 

HuU 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Keith 

King,  Calif. 

Kleppe 

Kluczynski 

Kupferman 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Langen 

McClory 

McFall 

Madden 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Md. 


Meeds 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

MInshall 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nichols 

OHara.  DI. 

Patman 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pollock 

Pryor 


Railsback 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Stafford 


Staggers 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tunney 

Utt 

Waldle 

Walker 

Watkins 

Wiggins 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Gtalmo  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Kyros  for,  with  Mr.  AsplnaU  against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Roberts  against. 

Mr.  Mosher  for,  with  Mr.  Hanunerschmldt 
against. 

Mr.  Erlenborn  for.  with  Mr.  Carter  against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Hen- 
derson against. 

Mr.  Stratton  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Pryor 
against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Montgomery 
against. 

Mr.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Ashmore  against. 

Mr.  EUberg  for.  with  Mr.  Bevlll  against. 

Mr.  Galiflanakls  for,  with  Mr.  Brooks 
against. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  for,  vrith  Mr. 
Blanton  against. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  for,  with  Mr.  Cabell  against. 

Mr.  McFaU  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisi- 
ana against. 

Mr.  Madden  f <*,  with  Mr.  Fisher  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Haley  against. 

Mr.  Hicks  for.  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah, 
against. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Dickinson 
against. 

Mr.  Hull  for,  with  Mr.  Gardner  against. 

Mr.  Moorhead  for,  with  Mr.  Harsha  against. 

Mr,  Moss  for,  with  Mr.  Morton  against. 

Mr.  Pickle  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma 
against. 

Mr.  Roush  for,  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona 
against. 

Mr.  Bell  for,  with  Mr.  Nichols  against. 

Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland  for,  with  Mr. 
Patman  against. 

Mr.  Watkins  for,  with  Mr.  Selden  against. 

Mr.  Railsback  for,  with  Mr.  Staggers 
against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Walker  against. 

Mr.  MInshall  for,  with  Mr.  Willis  against. 

Mr.  McClory  for,  with  Mr,  Landrum 
against. 

Mr.  Roblson  for,  with  Mr.  Abbitt  against. 

Mr.  Ayres  for,  with  Mr.  Everett  against. 

Mr.  Ryan  for,  with  Mr.  Pollock  against. 

Mr.  Adams  for,  with  Mr.  Herlong  against, 

Mr.  Blatnik  for.  with  Mr.  Shipley  against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for,  vrith  Mr.  Morris  of  New 
Mexico  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Helstoski  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 
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Mr.  FaaceU  with  Mr.  B«lcher. 

Mr.  CvlnB  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr    Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  CHara  of  minols  with  Mr  Cunning- 
ham. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.   Wright    with    Mr.   Don   H.   Clausen. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Schwelker  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Relnecke  with  Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Utt  with  Mr.  Cowger 

Mr.  Roudebush  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr. 
Wiggins. 

Mr  Ruppe  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Moore  with  Mr.  Gumey. 

Mr.  Relfel  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  GRAY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  t»  "nay." 

-The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R.  17735, 
the  conference  report  on  which  was  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  10790,  RADIATION 
CONTROL  FOR  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  have 
imtil  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  10790.  Radiation 
Control  for  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1968. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WOODROW  WILSON 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
sponsor  of  similar  legislation,  I  was  very 
pleased  by  the  approval  this  week  in  the 
House,  of  H.R.  19988.  which  estaiblishes 
a  Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center 
-for  Scholars. 

Our  28th  President  was  one  of  the  few 
genuine  scholars  to  occupy  the  ofiQce  of 
Chief  Executive,  and  despite  his  untime- 
ly death,  future  events  have  testified  to 


the  wisdom  of  many  of  the  policies  he 
espoused  in  the  face  of  savage  opposi- 
tion. His  integrity,  personal  courage, 
and  idealism,  moreover,  have  made  him 
a  constant  source  of  inspiration  to  all 
who  have  embarked  upon  public  service 
careers. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  his 
memorial  will  be  a  living  institution, 
dedicated  to  the  research  and  education 
that  were  so  important  a  part  of  the 
President's  life.  It  is  fitting  too.  that  the 
center  will  be  a  major  monument  in  the 
reconstruction  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
and  an  adornment  to  the  city  Woodrow 
Wilson  loved. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  19908.  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1969 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  H.R.  19908.  the  foreign  assistance  ap- 
propriation bill.  1969. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPEALING  CERTAIN  ACTS  RELAT- 
ING TO  CONTAINERS  FOR  FRUITS 
AND  VEGETABLES 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  13058)  to 
repeal  certain  acts  relating  to  containers 
for  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

"That  the  Acts  of  Congress  listed  below 
are  hereby  repealed : 

"(a)  The  Act  of  August  31.  1916.  entitled 
'An  Act  to  fix  standards  for  climax  baskets 
for  grapes  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  to  fix  standards  for  baskets  and  other 
containers  for  small  fruits,  berries,  and  vege- 
tables, and  for  other  purposes'  (39  Stat.  673, 
as  amended;  16  US  C.  251-256) ; 

"(b)  The  Act  of  May  21,  1928.  entitled  'An 
Act  to  fix  standards  for  hampers,  round  stave 
baskets,  and  splint  baskets  for  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  for  other  purposes'  (45  Stat. 
685.  as  amended:  15  U.S.C.  257-2571) ; 

•(c)  The  Act  of  June  5,  1940.  entitled  "An 
Act  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  tobacco 
seed  and  plants,  except  for  experimental  pur- 
poses' (54  Stat.  231;  7  U.S.C.  516-517); 

"(d)  The  Naval  Stores  Act  approved  March 
3.  1923  (42  Stat.  1435;  7  U.S.C.  91-99) ; 

"(e)  The  Act  of  May  17.  1928.  entitled  'An 
Act  to  authorize  the  appropriation  for  use 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  certain 
funds  for  wool  standards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses' (45  Stat.  593;  7  U.S.C.  415b-415d). 

"Sec.  2  Section  10(b)  (3)  of  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 3.  1966  (80  Stat.  1302;  15  U.S.C.  1459 
(b)  (3)  ) .  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(3)  containers  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Augiist  3.  1912  (37  Stat.  250.  as 
amended;  15  U.S.C.  231-233).  or  the  Act  of 
March  4.  1915  (38  Stat.  1186.  as  amended; 
15  U.S.C.  234-236).' 

"Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  Its  enactment." 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  disagreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.    1969 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker '.s 
desk  the  bill  <  H.R.  18037)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969.  and  for  other  purpose.s, 
with  Senate  amendment  No.  10  in  dis- 
agreement, and  consider  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows : 

On  page  15,  line  17,  Insert  the  following: 

"For  grants  and  payments  under  the  Act 
of  September  30.  1950.  as  amended  (20  U.SC  . 
ch.  13,  and  under  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C. 
ch.  9),  990.965,000,  fiscal  year  1968:  PTOvided. 
That  these  funds  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  An tl- Deficiency  Statute,  Re- 
vised Statutes  3679,  section  665(c),  title  31, 
United  States  Code:  Provided  /urthcT,  That 
the  expenditure  of  this  appropriation  £hall 
not  be  taken  into  consideration  for  the  pur- 
poses of  title  II  of  the  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
tures Control  Act  of  1968." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION    OFFERED   BT    MR.    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofifer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Plood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  10  and  concur  therein 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  lan- 
guage is  the  only  thing  holding  up  this 
appropriation  bill  of  $18.5  billion. 

Section  406  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  amendments  seems  to  many 
and,  I  must  say,  not  to  others,  to  cover 
what  the  language  in  disagreement  seeks 
to  do;  but  in  any  event  there  are  many 
instances  in  which  it  has  been  made 
clear  that  the  President  has  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  refuse  to  spend 
money  which  the  Congress  appropriates. 
So  this  language  does  not  mean  very 
much  anyway  and  certainly  should  not 
hold  up  the  completion  of  congressional 
action  on  such  an  important  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that 
there  is  no  need  to  hold  up  the  whole 
Labor- HEW  appropriation  bill  merely 
because  of  this  language.  The  language 
will  not  be  interpreted  as  a  requirement 
to  spend  because  of  the  constitutional 
question  which  is  involved.  The  Congress 
cannot  compel  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  spend  money  that  he 
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does  not  want  to  spend.  The  effect,  if  we 
do  not  accept  this  amendment,  and  if 
the  funds  were  spent  by  the  President, 
would  be  to  tcke  $90  million  from  the 
health  and  welfare  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  mostly  from  NIH  and  the  other 
Public  Health  Service  programs,  be- 
cause this  expenditure  would  have  to  be 
counter-balanced  by  cuts  in  other  pro- 
grams. I  think  the  Congress  should  be 
aware  of  this  f  sict. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  hope  the  House  will  con- 
cur in  the  amendment  because  there  is 
no  reason  to  hold  this  bill  up  over  an 
amendment  which  does  not  mean  any 
more  than  this  one  does. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  always  am 
happy  to  have  the  cooperation  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  I  ap- 
preciate it  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  matter  of  principle 
I  do  not  like  to  offer  this  motion  which 
I  have  offered,  but  under  the  circum- 
stances we  have  decided  to  be  practical. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  CONFERENCE  REPORTS 
THE  SAME  DAY  REPORTED  DUR- 
ING REMAINDER  OF  WEEK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  week  it  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider  conference  reports  the  same 
day  reported,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  2  of  rule  XXVIII. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  object — 
I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  will  not 
be  any  objection  offered  to  the  imani- 
mous-consent  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma.  This  procedure  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  adjourn  this  week.  I 
can  assure  Members  on  this  side  that 
minority  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  are  being  consulted  and 
will  be  consulted  before  conference  re- 
FKjrts  on  bills  under  our  committee's  ju- 
risdiction are  brought  up. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  do  not 
object,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  no  ob- 
jection from  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  only  do  this 


to  ask  the  gentleman  if  his  remarks  could 
be  interpreted  as  a  fair  indication  that 
the  House  can  complete  our  work  this 
week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  hopes 
it  will  be. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  thetequest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  if  this  is  tanta- 
moimt  to  the  same  rule  under  which  we 
would  consider  any  such  request  without 
unanimous  consent  had  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment been  set  at  a  day  certain? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  say  to  the 'gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  that  I  believe  that 
is  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  but  I  believe 
the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  distinguished  majority 
leader's  opinion  satisfies  me. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
Mr.  Sp)eaker,  if  I  understand  correctly, 
the  gentleman's  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest applied  to  all  conference  reports 
that  might  come  up  for  the  balance  of 
this  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  For  this  week  only. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  antici- 
pate that  we  may  continue,  then,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  to  have  a  session  on 
Saturday  next,  which  is  Columbus  Day — 
a  Federal  holiday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  This  Member  hopes  we 
do  not.  because  Columbus  Day  is  con- 
sidered a  holiday. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  gentleman  are  there  any 
outstanding  and  vitally  important  bills 
other  than  the  Defense  procurement  ap- 
propriation conference  report,  the  for- 
eign assistance  conference  report,  and 
the  now  other  body  loaded-up  supple- 
mental conference  report? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  are  a  few  other 
conference  reports. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  gentleman  say 
those  are  the  three  principal  ones? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  consider  those 
by  far  the  principal  ones. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELIGIBILITY  FOR.  AND  PERIOD  OF 
LIMITATION  ON,  EDUCAITON  AS- 
SISTANCE AVAILABLE  UNDER 
PART  m,  TITLE  38,  UNITED 
STATES   CODE 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  16025)  to 
amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 


with  respect  to  eligibility  for,  and  the 
period  of  limitation  on,  educational  as- 
sistance available  under  part  III  of  such 
title,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  and  consid<;r 
the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  take  this  time  to  direct  a  ques- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to  ask  whether  or 
not  he  will  explain  the  amendments  he 
will  offer  and  what  they  will  do  to  this 
bill? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  bill  has  passed  the  House  unani- 
mously. 

This  bill.  H.R.  16025.  provides  educa- 
tion and  training  benefits  to  widows  of 
service-connected  dead  veterans  and 
wives  of  100  percent  disabled  service- 
connected  veterans.  It  has  a  minor  pro- 
vision relating  to  reimbursement  of 
State  approving  agencies  for  approving 
schools,  and  provides  that  a  war  orphan 
may  have  up  to  48  months  of  training  if 
he  also  serves  and  gains  eligibility 
through  his  service. 

The  Senate  has  added  several  amend- 
ments and  we  are  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  reimburse  flight  schools  on  a 
monthly  rather  than  a  quarterly  basis. 

We  have  disagreed  to  the  loan  pro- 
gram for  flight  schools  and  the  reinstate- 
ment of  institutional  on-farm  training. 
In  place  of  this,  we  have  added  language 
which  would  permit  one-half  and  three- 
fourths  time  training  under  the  coopera- 
tive farm  training  program  which  is  now 
a  part  of  the  law. 

We  are  agreeing  to  the  revised  eligibil- 
ity formula  proposed  by  the  Senate 
amendments,  with  some  modifications 
which  have  been  suggested  by  the  Vet- 
eawns'  Administration  and  which  we  im- 
derstand  are  acceptable  to  the  Senate. 
In  fact,  it  is  my  understanding  that  this 
agreement,  with  the  modification  of  the 
two  Senate  amendments,  is  acceptable 
to  the  other  body. 

The  several  motions  which  I  have  made 
cooperate  fully  with  the  other  body  in 
resolving  the  difference  between  the  two 
versions  of  the  bill  H.R.  16025.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  be  ac- 
ceptable tc  the  Senate,  at  least  I  sin- 
cerely hope  so.  and  that  this  matter  can 
be  sent  speedily  to  the  White  House.  The 
exact  effect  of  the  motions  which  I  have 
made  are  siiown  in  the  chart  which  I 
include  as  part  of  my  remarks: 


AS    PASSED    BT   THE    HOtTSE 
MAT    20 

Permits  veteran  who  has  used  eligibility 
under  the  World  War  II.  Korean  conflict 
GI  bills.  War  Orphans  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act.  or  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
program,  and  who  has  earned  entitlement 
under  Chapter  34  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  an  aggregate  of  48  months  entitle- 
ment under  two  or  more  programs. 


H.R.  16025 

AS   PASSED    BT    THE    SENATE 
JULT    15 


PROPOSED    COMPROMISE 
HOUSE    AMENDMENT 


Same. 


Same. 
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AS    PA8SKD    BT   THZ   HOTOS 
MAT    20 

Extends  eligibility  for  educational  bene- 
flta  to  widows  of  deceased  veterans  of  serv- 
ice-connected causes  or  wives  of  veterans 
who  are  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
from  service-connected  disabilities  tl30  a 
month  for  a  full  time  course  for  a  maximum 
of  36  months. 

Changes  the  period  of  entitlement  of  a 
veteran  pursuing  a  course  of  education  exclu- 
sively by  correspondence  by  providing  a 
charge  to  entitlement  of  one  month  for  each 
$130  paid  him  as  an  educational  assistance 
allowance. 

Authorized  V  A.  to  reimburse  State  Ap- 
proval Agencies  for  a  pwrtlon  of  administra- 
tion expenses  Incurred  because  of  the  state's 
administrative  responsibilities  in  connection 
with   VA   Educational   programs. 

No  provision. 


HR.   10025 — Continued 

AS    PASSED    BT    THE    SEN  ATS 
JXTLT    IS 


PROPOSES    COMPROmSE 
HOX7SE    AMENDMENT 


Same. 


Same. 


Same. 


Same. 


Same. 


Same. 


Public  Law  89-368  authorized  1  day  of 
educational  assistance  for  each  day  of  serv- 
ice for  a  maximum  of  36  months.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  changes  this  formula  to  1'^ 
days  of  education  for  each  day  of  service. 


No  provision. 

No  provision. 
No  provision. 

No  provision. 


Sections  1.  2.  and  3  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  second  calendar  month 
after  date  of  enactment.  Section  4  applies  to 
contracts  for  periods  beginning  after  June  30, 
1968. 


Llberallaes  on-the-farm  training  program 
by  virtually  returning  to  the  World  War  n 
provisions. 


Permits  payments  for  flight  training  to  be 
mikde  monthly  rather  than  quarterly. 

Allows  direct  loans  to  veterans  of  up  to 
$500  to  obtain  a  private  pilot  license  with 
interest  not  to  exceed  6%  repayable  over  a 
3-year  period. 

Permits  eligible  veteran  to  pursue  program 
of  flight  training  generally  accepted  m  nec- 
essary for  attainment  of  a  recognized  voca- 
tional objective  In  the  field  of  aviation  or 
generally  accepted  as  ancillary  to  the  pursuit 
of  a  vocational  endeavor  other  than  aviation. 
Effective  dates 

Same,  but  adds  Section  6,  with  same  effec- 
tive date  as  Sections  1.  2.  and  3. 


Provides  that  each  eligible  veteran  shall  be 
entitled  to  educational  assistance  for  a  pe- 
riod of  one  and  one-half  months  for  each 
month  or  fraction  thereof  of  service. 

Authorizes  for  an  eligible  veteran  who  has 
served  a  period  of  18  months  or  more  after 
January  31,  1965.  and  has  been  released  under 
conditions  which  would  satisfy  his  active 
duty  obligation  entitlement  to  educational 
assistance  of  36  months.  As  an  example  a 
serviceman  obligated  to  perform  24  months 
of  active  duty,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Government  Is  released  at  the  end  of  the 
2l8t  month.  Under  the  proposed  compromise 
he  would  be  eligible  for  the  full  36  months 
of  educational  assistance. 

Liberalizes  farm  cooperative  training  au- 
thorized In  Public  Law  90-77  by  making  It 
available  on  a  part-time  basis — %  and  'i 
time  as  well  as  previously  authorized  full 
time:  and  permits  prescheduling  to  fall 
within  44  weeks  of  year. 

Same  as  Senate  version. 

No  provision. 


No  provision. 


Same  as  passed  Senate. 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
for  this  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
motions  offered  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  The  principal  thrust  of 
HR.  16025  is  to  provide  educational 
benefits  to  widows  of  service-connected 
deceased  veterans  and  wives  of  service- 
connected  totally  disabled  veterans  simi- 
lar to  the  educational  benefits  presently 
available  to  war  orphans,  and  to  au- 
thorize a  maximum  of  48  months  of  edu- 


cational entitlement  in  those  cases  in 
which  a  veteran  has  entitlement  under 
both  the  war  orphans  educational  pro- 
gram and  the  current  GI  bill. 

These  are  commendable  objectives  and 
are  not  in  disagreement  between  the  two 
Houses.  The  effect  of  the  series  of  mo- 
tions offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  to  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments that  revise  the  formula  for  com- 
puting educational  entitlement  under 
the  GI  bill;  authorize  the  payment  of 
flight  training  allowances  monthly  in- 
stead of  quarterly  as  provided  in  exist- 
ing law;  and  revise  the  farm  coopera- 
tive training  program  authorized  by 
existing  law. 

Existing  law  authorizes  1  day  of 
education  for  each  day  of  military  serv- 
ice. The  Senate  has  amended  the  bill  to 
permit  IV2  days  of  education  for  each 
day  of  military  service.  The  proposed  ac- 
tion will  agree  with  this  amendment  and 


at  the  same  time  authorize  those  young 
men  who  are  released  a  few  months 
early  and  who  have  satisfied  their  draft 
obligation  to  receive  the  maximum  36 
months  of  educational  entitlement.  This 
formula  of  I'i  days  of  education  for 
each  day  of  military  service,  follows  the 
formula  established  by  earlier  GI  bills. 
It  is  equitable  and  I  will  support  it. 

Under  existing  law,  a  veteran  is  re- 
quired to  engage  in  training  on  a  farm 
on  a  full-time  basis  and  participate  in 
related  classroom  instructions  for  12 
clock  hours  per  week.  Correspondence  we 
have  received  indicates  that  many  vet- 
erans are  unable  to  participate  in  such 
training  because  of  their  inability  to 
farm  all  day  and  attend  12  clock  hours  of 
classes  per  week.  The  Senate  amendment 
would  substitute  at  least  200  hours  per 
year  with  a  minimum  of  8  hours  per 
week.  The  gentleman's  amendment  pro- 
vides a  more  satisfactory  approach  by 
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retaining  the  current  12  hours  per  week 
for  entitlement  to  the  full-time  training 
allowance,  but  will  also  authorize  the 
payment  of  proportionate  training  al- 
lowances for  6  clock  hours  or  9  clock 
hours  of  classroom  work  per  week. 

The  gentleman's  motion  would  also 
disagree  with  the  Senate  amendment 
that  authorizes  direct  loans  to  pay  for 
flight  training  in  the  pursuit  of  a  private 
pilot's  license. 

At  the  time  the  flight  training  provi- 
sions of  existing  law  were  enacted,  both 
Houses  gave  careful  consideration  to  this 
subject.  To  prevent  avocatlonal  flight 
training  and  yet  permit  flight  training 
when  associated  with  a  valid  occupa- 
tional objective,  the  new  law  required  a 
private  pilot's  license  or  its  equivalent  as 
a  prerequisite  to  the  approval  of  flight 
training  courses  imder  the  GI  bill.  It  Is 
our  belief  that  these  requirements  have 
served  to  prevent  the  pursuit  of  avoca- 
tlonal flight  training  and  should  be  re- 
tained in  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  gentle- 
man's motions  and  urge  that  they  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  1:  Page  2,  strike 
out  lines  5,  6.  and  7.  and  Insert: 

"(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"'(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(c),  each  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled  to 
educational  assistance  under  this  chapter  for 
a  period  equal  to  one  and  a  half  times  the 
duration  of  his  service  on  active  duty  after 
January  31,  1955  (or  the  equivalent  thereof 
in  part-time  educational  assistance).'," 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  1. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  Senate  amendment  No.  1 
offered  by  Mr.  Teacue  of  Texas :  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  Senate 
amendment  numbered  1,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"  "(a)  EStcept  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
and  in  the  second  sentence  of  this  subsec- 
tion, each  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled 
to  educational  assistance  under  this  chapter 
for  a  period  of  one  and  one-half  months  (or 
the  equivalent  thereof  in  part-time  educa- 
tional assistance)  for  each  month  or  fraction 
thereof  of  his  service  on  active  duty  after 
January  31.  1955.  If  an  eligible  veteran  has 
served  a  period  of  18  months  or  more  on 
active  duty  after  January  31,  1955,  and  has 
been  released  from  such  service  under  con- 
ditions that  would  satisfy  his  active  duty 
obligation,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  educa- 
tional assistance  under  this  chapter  for  a 
period  of  38  months  (or  the  equivalent 
thereof  In  p>art-tlme  educational  assist- 
ance).',". 

The  amendment  to  Senate  amendment 
No.  1  was  agreed  to. 

Senate  amendment  No.  1,  as  amended, 
was  concurred  in. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  2:  Page  9,  line  1, 
after  "Sec.  3."  insert  "(a)". 

Senate  amendment  No.  2  was  con- 
curred in. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  3 :  Page  9,  after  line 
7,  insert: 

"(b)  Section  1682(d)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  '12 
clock  hours  p>er  week'  and  substituting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  'at  least  two  hundred 
hours  per  year  (and  of  at  least  eight  hours 
each  month) '." 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  3. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  Senate  amendment  No.  3 
offered  by  Mr.  Teacue  of  Texas:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  Senate 
amendment  numbered  3,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

•(b)  Section  1682  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 


"(1)  by  inserting  after  'program'  where  it 
first  appears  in  subsection  (a)(2)  the  fol- 
lowing: ',  other  than  a  "farm  cooperative" 
program,':    iind 

"(2)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"■(d)(1)  An  eligible  veteran  who  Is  en- 
rolled In  an  educational  institution  for  a 
"farm  cooperative"  program  consisting  of 
institutional  agricultural  courses  presched- 
uled  to  fall  within  44  weeks  of  any  period 
of  12  consecutive  months  and  who  pursues 
such  program  on — 

"  "(A)  a  full-time  basis  (a  minimum  of  12 
clock  hours  per  week) , 

"  '(B)  a  three-quarter-time  basis  (a  mini- 
mum of  9  clock  hours  per  week),  or 

"'(C)  a  half -time  basis  |n  minimum  of  6 
clock  hours  per  week)  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  an  educational  assistance  allowance 
at  the  appropriate  rate  provided  in  the  table 
In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  if  such 
eligible  veteran  is  concurrently  engaged  in 
agricultural  employment  which  Is  relevant 
to  such  Institutional  agricultural  courses  as 
determined  under  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator. 

"■(2)  The  monthly  educational  assistance 
allowance  of  an  eligible  veteran  pursuing  a 
farm  cooperative  program  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  paid  as  set  forth  in  column  II.  III. 
IV.  or  V  (whichever  is  applicable  as  deter- 
mined by  the  veteran's  dependency  status) 
opposite  the  basis  shown  in  column  I: 


'Column  I 


Biusis 


Column  V 


Full-time 

Three-quarter-tlmo 
Half-time 


The  amendment  to  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  3  was  agreed  to. 

Senate  amendment  No.  3,  as  amended, 
was  concurred  in. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  Senate  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  4:  Page  10,  In  the 
table  following  line  2,  strike  out 
"Over  $10,000  but  not     $460  for  the  first  $10,- 
exceedlng  $35,000.  000    plus    $450    for 

each  additional  $5,- 
000  or  fraction 
thereof." 

and  Insert: 

"Over  $10,000  but  not     $460  for  the  first  $10,- 

exceedlng  $35,000,  000    plus    $400    for 

each  additional  $5.- 

000      or      fraction 

thereof." 

Senate  amendment  No.  4  was  con- 
curred in. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  5:  Page  10,  after 
the  table  following  line  2,  insert: 

■Sec.  5.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1677 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  material  preceding  clause 
( 1 ) ,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  '(a)  The  Administrator  may  approve  the 
pursuit  by  an  eligible  veteran  of  flight  train- 
ing where  such  training  is  generally  accepted 


Morp   than    two 
dependent. « 


The  amount  in 
Column  IV, 
plus  Ih)-  follow- 
inp  for  latli 
dependent  in 
excess  of  two: 
*7 
& 


as  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  a  recog- 
nized vocational  objective  in  the  field  of  avi- 
ation or  where  generally  accepted  as  ancil- 
lary to  the  pursuit  of  a  vocational  endeavor 
other  than  aviation,  subject  to  the  following 
conditions:'. 

"(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1677 
(b)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  'Such  allow- 
ance shall  be  paid  monthly  upon  receipt  of  a 
certification  from  the  eligible  veteran  and 
the  institution  as  to  the  actual  filght  train- 
ing received  by,  and  the  cost  thereof  to,  the 
veteran  during  such  month.' 

■■(c)  Section  1677  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

■■'(c)(1)  In  any  case  in  which  a  veteran 
wishes  to  pursue  a  course  In  flight  training 
under  this  section  but  does  not  possess  a 
valid  private  pilot's  license  and  has  not  satis- 
factorily completed  the  number  of  hours  of 
flight  instruction  required  for  a  private 
pilot's  license,  the  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  make  a  direct  loan  to  such  veteran  to 
pursue  the  filght  training  required  for  a  pri- 
vate pilot's  license. 

"'(2)  Loans  made  under  this  subsection 
may  be  made  in  any  amount  not  exceeding 
$500  and  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed 6  per  centum  per  annum. 

"  ■  ( 3 )  Loans  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  repayable  in  equal  monthly  installments 
over  a  period  of  time  not  to  exceed  three 
years  commencing  upon  the  failure  of  the 
eligible  veteran  to  enter  upon  a  course  of 
training  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion within  one  year  after  completion  of  the 
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requirement*  for  or  the  obtaining  of  a  pri- 
vate pilot's  llcenae,  but  up  to  100  per  centum 
of  such  loan  (plus  Interest)  may  be  canceled 
at  the  rate  of  33  Vb  per  centum  for  each 
calendar  year  of  service  performed  by  the 
veteran  In  a  recognized  vocational  field  in 
aviation  entered  upon  pursuant  to  training 
under  subsection  la)  hereof. 

"  '(4)  Loans  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  upon  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator.'  " 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  5. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  to  Senate  amendment  No.  5 
offered  by  Mr  TxACtn  of  Texas:  In  lieu  of 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  Senate 
amendment  No.  5.  Insert  the  following: 

"S»c.  5.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
16T7(b)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  'Such  allowance 
shall  be  paid  monthly  upton  receipt  of  a  cer- 
tification from  the  eligible  veteran  and  the 
Institution  as  to  the  actual  flight  training 
received  by.  and  the  coet  thereof  to,  the  vet- 
eran during  such  month.'  " 

The  amendment  to  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  S'was  agreed  to. 

Senate  amendment  No.  5,  as  amended, 
was  concurred  in. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No  6:  Page  10,  line  3. 
strike  out  '5."  and  Insert  "6.". 

Senate  amendment  No.  6  was  con- 
curred in. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  7:  Page  10,  line  4, 
strike  out  '3  and  3"  and  insert  "2.  3.  and 
5". 

Senate  amendment  No.  7  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  various 
votes  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    tlXTKND    ON 
H.R.    13058 

Mr.  TE:aGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  H.R.  13058,  the  bill  passed 
a  few  minutes  ago. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  ON 
H.R.  16025 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker;  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  H.R.  16025. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
7735.  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN  ARTI- 
CLES OP  ALUMINA,  BAUXITE. 
COPPER,  AND  CELLULOSIC  PLAS- 
TICS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  tHJl.  7735) 


relating  to  the  dutiable  status  of  alumi- 
num hydroxide  and  oxide,  calcined  baux- 
ite, and  bauxite  ore.  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  stJatement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

CoNFnKNCX  RKPorr  (H.  Reft.  No.  1950) 

The  committee  at  oonXerence  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7735)  relating  to  the  dutiable  status  of 
aluminum  hydroxide  and  oxide,  calcined 
bauxite,  and  bauxite  ore,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  Insert  the  following: 

"That  (a)  Items  907.15  (relating  to  alu- 
minum oxide  I  alumina)  when  Imported  for 
use  In  producing  aluminum).  909.30  (relat- 
ing to  bauxite,  caldned),  and  91105  (relat- 
ing to  bauxite  ore)  of  the  TarllT  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  '7/16/08'  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '7/15/71'. 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  after  July  16.  1968.  Upon  re- 
quest therefor  filed  with  the  customs  officer 
concerned  on  or  before  the  I20th  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  en- 
tries and  withdrawals  of  articles  described 
In  Items  907  16.  909.30,  and  911.05  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (as 
amended  by  subsection  (a))  which  were 
made  after  July  15,  1968.  and  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  514  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other  provision  of 
law.  be  liquidated  or  rellquldated  as  though 
such  entries  or  withdrawals  had  been  made 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  5134(b)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
claims  for  drawback  of  distilled  spirits  taxes 
on  account  of  certain  nonbeverage  uses)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  the  last  sentence 
thereof  '3  months'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '6  months'. 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  claims  filed 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Items  911.10  (relating  to  cop- 
per waste  and  scrap),  911.11  (relating  to 
articles  of  copper),  911.13  (relating  to  copper 
bearing  ores  and  materials),  911.14  (relat- 
ing to  cement  copper  and  copper  precipi- 
tates), 911.15  (relating  to  black  copper,  blis- 
ter copper,  and  anode  copper),  and  911.16 
(relating  to  other  unwrought  copper)  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 
U.S.C.  1202)  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  '6 '30/68'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'8/30/70   (see  headnote  3   of  this  subpart)'. 

"(b)  The  headnotes  of  subpart  B  of  part  1 
of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  are  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  headnote: 

"•3.  (a)  Items  911.10.  911.11,  911.13.  911.14. 
911.16,  and  911.16  shall  not  apply  when  the 
market  price  of  copper  Is  under  36  cents  per 
pound. 

"'(b)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (a), 
the  market  price  of  copper  has  the  meaning 


assigned  to  It  by  headnote  5(b)  of  the  head- 
notes  of  schedule  6.  part  2.  subpart  C. 

"'(c)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (a). 
the  market  price  of  copper  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  under  36  cents  per  pound  only  on 
and  after  the  20th  day  after  the  date  of  a 
report  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Comnxls- 
slon  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  It 
has  determined  that  the  market  price  has 
been  under  36  cents  per  pound  for  one  cal- 
endar month.  After  any  such  report,  the 
market  price  shall  be  considered  as  not  being 
under  36  cents  per  pound  only  on  and  after 
the  20th  day  after  the  date  of  a  report  by 
the  Commission  to  the  Secretary  that  It  has 
determined  that  the  market  price  has  been 
36  cents  or  more  per  pound  for  one  calendar 
month. 

"  '(d)  Determinations  by  the  Commission 
under  this  headnote  shall  be  made  In  the 
manner  prescribed  by  headnote  5(e)  of 
schedule  6.  part  2,  subpart  C 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  after  June  30,  1968.  Upon  re- 
quest therefor  fUed  with  the  customs  officer 
concerned  on  or  before  the  120th  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  entries 
and  withdrawals  of  articles  described  In 
items  911.10,  911.11,  911.13,  911.14,  911.15,  and 
911.16  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  (as  amended  by  subsection  (a)) 
which  were  made  after  June  30.  1968,  and 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  be  liquidated  or 
rellquldated  as  though  such  entries  or  with- 
drawals had  been  made  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

'Sec.  4  Part  4  of  schedule  8  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C. 
1202)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  Item 
854.10  the  following  new  Item: 


8M.30 


Collulnslc  plastics 
matrrlnls  Import- 
pd  for  iisp  In  artl- 
fldal  kidney 
machines  or  appa- 
ratus by  a  hospital 
or  by  a  patient 
pursuant  to  pre- 
scription nf  a 
physician \  Free 


The  Col- 
umn 2  rate 
applicable 
in  the  Bb- 
senoeof 
this  item 


"(b)  Headnote  1  of  such  part  4  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  and  862.20'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ',  852.20,  and  854.20'. 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tlcna  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
articles  entered  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 
Insert  the  following:  "An  Act  to  continue  for 
three  years  the  existing  suspension  of  duties 
on  certain  alumina  and  bauxite,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
W  D  Mills, 
Hale  Boggs, 
Frank  Karsten. 
John  W.  Btrnxs. 
Thos.  B.  Curtis. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Russell  B.  Lono. 
Oeoroe  Smathers. 
Clinton  P.  Andebson, 
JoRN  J.  Williams, 
Prank  Carlson. 
Managen  on  the  Part  of  th*  Senate. 
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Statement 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R  7735)  relating  to  the 
dutiable  status  of  aluminum  hydroxide  and 
oxide,  calcined  bauxite,  and  bauxite  ore  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  In  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  In  the  accom- 
panying conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  strikes  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserts  a  substitute.  The  House  recedes  from 
Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate,  with  an  amendment  which  Is  a  sub- 
stitute for  both  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment. 

FIRST   SECTION 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  would 
provide  permanent  duty-free  treatment  for 
calcined  Isauxlte,  bauxite  ore,  and  aluminum 
hydroxide  and  oxide  (alumina).  Under  the 
first  section  of  the  Senate  amendment,  the 
duty  on  calcined  bauxite,  bauxite  ore,  and 
aluminum  oxide  (when  Impmrted  for  use  In 
producing  aluminum)  would  t>e  suspended 
until  July  15,  1970  The  Senate  amendment 
would  merely  re-establish  a  previous  duty 
suspension  on  such  articles  which  expired  on 
July  16,  1968,  and  contains  provisions  ac- 
cording duty-free  treatment  to  such  articles 
entered  after  such  date  and  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  bill.  The  substitute  agreed 
upon  in  conference  adopts  the  substance  of 
the  Senate  amendment  but  extends  such  sus- 
pension of  duty  for  an  additional  year  (until 
July  15.  1971). 

SECTION    2 

Section  2  of  the  Senate  amendment  would 
amend  section  5134(b)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  claims  for 
drawback  of  distilled  spirits  taxes  on  account 
of  certain  nonbeverage  uses)  to  permit  such 
claims  to  be  filed  within  the  6-month  period 
(3-month  period  under  existing  law)  next 
succeeding  the  quarter  In  which  the  spirits 
are  used  for  nonbeverage  products.  The  House 
bill  contains  no  such  provision.  The  Senate 
amendment  would  apply  with  respect  to  such 
claims  filed  on  or  after  January  10,  1967. 
Under  the  conference  substitute,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  Is  accepted  but  Is  made 
applicable  only  with  respect  to  claims  for 
drawback  filed  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  bill. 

SECTION    3 

The  Senate  amendment  would  add  a  new 
section  3  to  the  House  bill  under  which  the 
suspension  of  duty  (which  expired  on  June 
30,  1968)  with  respect  to  copper  waste  and 
scrap;  certain  articles  of  copper;  copper  bear- 
ing ores  and  materials;  cement  copper  and 
copper  precipitates,  black  copper,  blister  cop- 
per, and  anode  copper;  and  other  unwrought 
copper  (Items  911.10,  911.11,  911.13.  91114, 
911.15,  and  911.16,  respectively,  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules)  would  be  re-established  and  ex- 
tended until  June  30,  1970.  The  Senate 
amendment  would  also  Increase  from  24 
cents  per  pound  to  36  cents  per  pound  the 
market  price  at  which  copper  provided  for  In 
subpart  C,  part  2,  schedule  6  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  (relating  to  copper,  its  alloys  and 
basic  shapes  and  forms  and  to  copper  waste 
and  scrap)  and  certain  other  copper  bearing 
ores  and  materials  are  dutiable  at  higher 
rates.  (TTie  36  cents  per  pound  market  price 
would  also  be  the  point  at  which  the  duty 
suspensions  on  copper  provided  for  under 
the  Senate  amendment  would  cease  to  ap- 
ply.) The  conference  substitute  accepts  the 
Senate  provisions  relating  to  suspensions  of 
duty  until  June  30.  1970.  but  makes  the  36 
cents  per  pound  market  price  ("peril-point") 
provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment  appli- 
cable only  for  purposes  of  terminating  such 
duty  suspensions. 


SECTION   4 

Under  section  4  of  the  Senate  amendment, 
cellulosic  plastics  materials  Imported  by  cer- 
tain nonprofit  public  or  private  Institutions 
for  use  In  artificial  kidney  machines  or  ap- 
paratus would  be  accorded  duty-free  entry. 
No  such  provision  was  contained  In  the  House 
bill.  The  substitute  agreed  upon  In  confer- 
ence adopts  the  provisions  of  H.R.  13419,  as 
passed  by  the  House,  under  which  duty-free 
treatment  is  accorded  such  cellulosic  mate- 
rials when  Imported  for  use  In  artificial  kid- 
ney machines  or  apparatus  by  a  hospital  or 
by  a  patient  pursuant  to  the  prescription  of 
a  physician. 

W.  D.  Mills, 
Hale  Boggb. 
Frank  Karsten, 
John  W.  Byrnes, 
Thos.  B.  CtmTis. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action 
of  the  conference  with  respect  to  the 
Senate  amendments  on  H.R.  7735  In- 
volves both  Senate  amendments  to  the 
provisions  of  the  original  House  bill  and 
three  other  customs  and  tariff  amend- 
ments, one  of  which  Incorporates  a  bill 
favorably  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  another  measure 
which  was  only  recently  imanimously 
approved  by  the  House. 

bauxite    and    ALUMINA 

As  the  Members  will  recall,  H.R.  7735, 
as  passed  by  the  House,  provided  for  the 
permanent  duty-free  treatment  of  cal- 
cined bauxite,  bauxite  ore,  and  aluminum 
hydroxide  and  oxide — alumina. 

The  first  Senate  amendment  would  ex- 
tend the  temporary  duty  suspension  on 
calcined  bauxite,  bauxite  ore  and  on 
alumina  when  imported  for  use  in  pro- 
ducing aluminum  for  2  years  to  July  15, 
1970,  the  temporary  duty  suspension  on 
these  products  having  expired  on  July 
15,  1968.  The  House  conferees  agreed  to 
this  amendment  to  merely  extend  the 
prior  temporary  suspension  of  duty,  but 
for  a  3-year  period  to  July  15,  1971.  In 
addition,  the  conference  agreement  pro- 
vides for  the  duty-free  entry  of  these 
products  after  July  15.  1968,  and  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  act. 

FILING    TIME    FOR    DRAWBACK    CLAIMS 

The  second  Senate  amendment  would 
amend  section  5134<b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  claims 
for  drawback  of  taxes  on  distilled  spirits 
used  in  the  production  of  nonbeverage 
products  to  permit  such  claims  to  be 
filed  within  a  6-month  period  rather  than 
3  months  vmder  existing  law.  The 
Senate  amendment  would  make  this  ex- 
tension in  filing  time  retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary 10,  1968. 

The  House  conferees  agreed  to  the  3- 
month  additional  filing  time  for  such 
drawback  claims  but  not  to  the  retro- 
active effect  of  the  Senate  amendment. 
Thus,  under  the  conference  agreement, 
the  extension  of  filing  time  for  such 
drawback  claims  becomes  effective  upon 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  act. 

COPPER    DUTY    SUSPENSION 

The  third  Senate  amendment  would 
continue  the  temporary  suspension  of 
duty  on  certain  forms  of  copper  which 
expired  on  June  30,  1968,  for  2  years  to 
June  30,  1970.  This  amendment  is  simi- 


lar to  provisions  of  H.R.  16654  which  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  on  May  22,  1968,  in 
House  Report  No.  1420.  Normally,  these 
duty  suspension  bills  are  taken  up  in  the 
House  by  unanimous  consent.  However, 
in  deference  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  OlsenI,  who  ob- 
jected to  the  copper  duty  suspension  bill, 
we  did  not  bring  it  to  the  floor.  Subse- 
quently, the  bill  was  added  by  the  Senate 
to  H.R.  7735  in  substantially  the  same 
form  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  suspended  the 
duty  on  copper  a  number  of  times  in  the 
past  when  the  domestic  demand  for 
copper  exceeded  the  supply  with  result- 
ing pressures  on  price  of  copper  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  still  faced  with  a 
situation  in  which  the  world  price  of 
copper  is  49  or  50  cents  per  pound,  while 
the  domestic  price  is  about  42  cents  per 
pound.  Thus,  the  duty  suspension  will 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  it  has  in 
the  past  of  eliminating  an  urmecessary 
cost  to  consumers  of  copper  in  this  coun- 
try without,  we  believe,  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  producing  Interests,  either  com- 
panies or  workers. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  a  tem- 
porary duty  suspension  of  2  years  for 
certain  forms  of  copper  as  proposed  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
Senate  amendment  would  also  increase 
from  24  cents  per  pound  to  36  cents  per 
pound  the  domestic  market  price  below 
which  higher  rates  of  duty  would  be- 
come applicable  to  imports  of  copper 
provided  for  in  subpart  C,  part  2,  sched- 
ule 6  of  the  tariff  schedules — relating  to 
copper,  its  alloys  and  basic  shapes  and 
forms  and  to  copper  waste  and  scrap — 
and  certain  other  copper-bearing  ores 
and  materials.  The  amendment  provides 
that  the  36-cents-per-pound  market 
price  would  also  be  the  point  below  which 
the  duty  suspensions  on  copper  provided 
for  under  the  Senate  amendment  would 
cease  to  apply.  In  view  of  the  earlier 
action  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  reporting  H.R.  16654,  the  House 
conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment except  that  the  36-cents-per-poimd 
market  price  provision  is  made  applicable 
solely  for  purposes  of  terminating  the 
suspension  should  the  price  of  copper  fall 
substantially  below  current  levels. 

FILTERS    FOR    KIDNEY    MACHINES 

The  fourth  Senate  amendment  would 
provide  for  the  duty-free  entry  of  cellu- 
losic plastics  materials  imported  by  cer- 
tain nonprofit,  public,  or  privstte  institu- 
tions for  use  In  artificial  kidn^  machines 
or  apparatus.  Since  a  similar  bill.  H.R.  X 
13419,  was  unanimously  passed  by  the  \ 
House  on  September  30,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  adopt  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
13419  as  passed  by  the  House.  Under  the 
conference  agreement,  duty-free  entry  is 
accorded  cellulosic  plastics  materials  im- 
ported for  use  in  artificial  kidney  ma- 
chines or  apparatus  by  a  hospital  or  by  a 
patient  pursuant  to  the  prescription  of  a 
physician. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
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vania  (Mr.  Dint],  who  has  urged  also 
some  opposition  to  this  particular  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  D£NT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much  for  giving  me  an 
opportunity  to  speak  on  this,  because  I 
want  to  express  the  position  of  the  United 
Steel  Workers. 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  do  this,  particularly  since 
over  the  years  they  have  not  particularly 
supported  my  viewpoints  on  matters  per- 
taining to  tariffs  and  imports.  However, 
I  said  many  years  ago  that  when  you 
scratch  a  freetrader  and  he  starts  to 
bleed,  he  bleeds  Just  like  a  protectionist 
if  it  happens  to  be  that  he  is  being 
scratched  by  some  of  his  own  comments, 
that  is,  his  own  Industry  is  hurt. 

Now.  we  find  that  many  industries  are 
hurt,  and  the  copper  miners  find  them- 
selves now  in  the  same  position  of  my 
glassworkers  and  my  steelworkers,  and 
rubberworkers  and  by  shoemakers,  and 
my  tile  and  ceramic  makers,  and  almost 
everybody,  in  many  cases. 

But  ift-thls  particular  case,  you  see. 
It  to  no(«o  much  the  philosophy  of  free 
trade  that  is  wrong  in  its  concept,  but 
what  we  have  done — we  have  added  a 
new  ingredient,  we  have  allowed  for  the 
first  time  In  the  history  of  the  world,  for 
the  first  time  industry  that  is  subjected 
to  mandate,  conscious  of  operations  by 
legislation  passed  by  the  Congress,  to  get 
out  from  under  this  obligation  and  cre- 
ate production  facilities  in  other  areas 
overseas,  and  then  returning  to  the 
United  States  the  products  of  their 
manufacture. 

The  core  of  the  trouble  in  the  copper 
mining  industry  is  that  at  this  time  cop- 
per miners  In  this  country,  the  operators, 
are  producing  copper  overseas,  and  they 
are  now  expanding  the  production  fa- 
cilities overseas  and  are  doing  absolutely 
nothing  to  increase  the  production  in 
the  United  States. 

It  is  true  that  they  put  a  protective 
covenant  in  the  Commission's  last  rul- 
ing which  allowed  the  tariff  point  to  go 
from  24  to  36  cents.  But  what  this 
really  does  is  protect  the  profits  of  the 
corporate  entity. 

It  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
the  peril  point  or  unemployment  rate 
and  it  goes  even  a  little  further.  In  the 
arguments  made  by  the  so-called  free- 
traders, they  always  come  up  with  that 
old  lollipop,  "This  is  going  to  hurt  the 
consumer  because  it  is  going  to  raise 
prices."  But  no  one  says  anything  about 
the  peril  point  increasing  to  36  cents  and 
giving  any  consideration  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

You  see  the  old  former  great  argu- 
ments of  free  trade  are  as  outmoded  as 
the  horse  and  buggy  would  be  if  we  tried 
to  Institute  and  to  install  it  as  a  mode 
of  transportation  in  this  country. 

We  seem  to  have  a  broad  view  of  try- 
ing to  get  to  the  moon  and  about  all  of 
the  great  computerizing  of  our  produc- 
tion facilities  and  about  our  thinking — 
and  even  of  our  education.  But  we  have 
the  same  old  deadwood  philosophy  of 
free  trade  that  belongs  to  a  time  so  long 
ago  that  It  ought  not  even  be  mentioned 
where  people  can  read. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  serious 
thing. 


We  have  today,  for  Instance,  an  in- 
crease in  one  item — one  item  alone  in 
the  United  States  has  been  increased 
from  January  1  for  the  first  7  months 
to  a  position  where  in  our  complete  con- 
sumption of  this  product,  if  it  continues 
for  3  more  years,  there  will  not  be  one 
shoemaker  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  where  we 
could  not  prosecute  even  a  bush  war — 
even  a  bush  war — If  we  are  not  able  to 
import  textiles  into  this  country.  The 
highest  shipment  of  textiles  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  occurred  in  the 
month  of  July. 

Now  we  have  a  two-way  standard  in 
this  country — we  protect  our  agricultural 
products — and  we  do  it  openly — and 
wisely  I  would  say,  if  we  allow  our  agri- 
cultural products  to  be  lampooned  all 
over  the  world,  with  world  prices  being 
less  than  ours.  So  we  give  to  agriculture  a 
sustaining  bonus  by  saying  to  agricul- 
ture— we  will  pay  you  the  difference  be- 
tween what  it  costs  and  what  you  can 
sell  for  on  the  world  market. 

Now  you  have  to  do  the  same  for  every 
manufactured  product  in  the  United 
States  in  the  next  10  years.  There  Is  not 
one  industrial  product  in  the  United 
States  that  can  stand  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

I  have  been  accused  of  taking  junkets. 
My  committee  has  gone  on  trips  and 
what  I  have  seen  on  those  trips  convinces 
me  that  the  United  States  had  better 
start  looking  to  its  rear  door  because  we 
cannot  at  this  moment  make  enough 
woolen  blankets  to  keep  our  Army  warm 
if  we  got  Into  a  war  in  a  cold  spot.  The 
only  resison  we  are  not  in  a  crisis  in  that 
respect  is  because  Vietnam  happens  to 
be  warm.  But  get  into  a  little  old  fracas 
in  Siberia  and  we  would  have  frozen  sol- 
diers— and  they  would  not  have  to  be 
shot  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ever-mounting  pres- 
sure from  Imports  is  coming  close  to  the 
breaking  point  for  all  U.S.  Industry  im- 
pacted by  imports. 

The  copper  mining  areas  of  our  coun- 
try are  again  being  thrown  to  the  wolves 
of  international  free  trade. 

The  normal  trade  problems  caxised  by 
cheap  foreign  labor  and  U.S.  taxing  poli- 
cies are  added  to  by  the  impact  of  U.S. 
investment   overseas  by   U.S.   industry. 

Labor  in  the  end  is  the  big  loser  fol- 
lowed closely  by  the  main  street  mer- 
chant. Not  too  far  behind  will  be  found 
the  professional  practitioners  whose  in- 
come must  depend  upon  the  payment  by 
workers  for  services  rendered. 

Industry  and  its  stockholders  may  not 
feel  the  pinch  for  a  long  time,  but  pinch 
itwUl. 

The  copper  miners  of  the  United  States 
are  joining  a  long  list  of  injured  and 
unemployed  workers  from  all  over  the 
country  in  practically  every  Industry 
and  production  line.  Workers  in  glass, 
steel,  textiles,  shoes,  sporting  equipment, 
ceramics,  and  plywood  have  learned  a 
long  time  ago  that  there  is  little  good 
in  appealing  to  Congress  for  relief. 

However,  the  record  must  be  made.  I 
place  the  following  correspondence  at- 
testing to  the  changing  position  of  or- 
ganized labor  in  the  area  of  free  trade 
£ind  protectionism. 


No  nation  with  a  high-cost  economy 
can  compete  in  world  trade  without 
losing  its  industrial  freedom. 

We  have  already  gone  too  far  down 
the  street  toward  Industrial  oblivion 
because  of  our  blind  adherence  to  a 
trade  policy  that  has  no  more  right  to 
exist  in  this  atomic  age  than  the  horse 
and  buggy  being  reinstalled  as  our  main 
mode  of  transportation. 

The  correspondence  follows: 
UNtrxo  Steel woRKEKS  or  America. 

Washington.  DC. 

Oppose    Suspension    or    Dutibs    on    Copper 
Imports  —  Support         Metcalf-Manspield 
Amendment   to   H.R.   7735 — Prevent   Ero- 
sion  or  Copper  Miners'  Jobs 
The  t7nlt«d  Steelworkers  of  America,  which 
Is  the  Union  representing  the  workers  In  the 
nonferrous   Industry,   wishes  to  register  Its 
objection  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee's 
amendment  to  H.R.  7735.  In  particular,  we 
oppose    the   continuation   of   the   temporary 
suspension   of  duties  on  copper   imports. 

The  tariff  schedule  recently  negotiated  In 
the  Kennedy  Round  fixed  the  duty  at  1.5 
cents  per  pound.  We  oppose  the  suspension  of 
this  duty  In  that  the  action  of  Congress 
would  represent  special  treatment  to  the 
copper  Industry  at  a  time  of  layoffs  of  miners 
at  domestic  locations. 

The  request  for  a  tariff  suspension  is  cer- 
tainly colored  by  the  fact  that  It  Is  the  do- 
mestic mining  operators  who  are  the  Im- 
porters of  copper  from  their  own  overseas 
facilities.  Much  attention  has  been  given 
recently  to  the  Infusion  of  American  capital 
into  the  expansion  of  foreign  copper  mining 
facilities. 

The  point  the  Union  makes,  however.  Is 
that  these  foreign  facilities  are  being  ex- 
panded at  a  time  in  which  there  Is  an  actual 
contraction  of  domestic  facilities.  It  might 
be  one  thing  to  suggest  that  the  American 
producers  should  be  constrained  to  follow 
a  policy  of  active  expansion  of  domes- 
tic facilities  because  of  the  gap  between 
the  domestic  mining  capacity  and  do- 
mestic processing  capacity.  But  what  we 
are  saying  Is  that  at  least  there  should 
be  no  positive  actton  by  the  govern- 
ment and  Congress  to  encourage  foreign  ex- 
pansion In  the  face  of  actual  domestic  con- 
traction. The  suspension  of  copper  duty  at 
this  time  would  represent  an  encouragement 
to  the  domestic  producers  to  continue  their 
agg^sslve  overseas  Investment  policy. 

United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

Washington,  D.C..  July  25,  1968. 
Re  Copper  Suspension. 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  which 
Is  the  Union  representing  the  workers  in  the 
nonferrous  Industry,  wishes  to  register  Its 
objection  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee's 
amendments  to  HR-7735.  In  particular,  we 
oppose  the  continuation  of  the  temporary 
suspension  of  duties  on  copper  Imports. 

The  tariff  schedule  recently  negotiated  in 
the  Kennedy  Round  fixed  the  duty  at  1.5 
cents  per  pound.  We  oppose  the  suspension  of 
this  duty  In  that  the  action  of  Congress 
would  represent  special  treatment  to  the 
copper  Industry  at  a  time  of  layoffs  of  miners 
at  domestic  locations. 

The  request  for  a  tariff  suspension  Is  cer- 
tainly colored  by  the  fact  that  It  Is  the 
domestic  mining  operators  who  are  the  Im- 
porters of  copper  from  their  own  oven^eas 
facilities.  Much  attention  has  been  given 
recently  to  the  infusion  of  American  capital 
into  the  expansion  of  foreign  copper  mining 
facilities.  The  drain  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ment is  obvious. 

The  point  the  Union  makes,  however,  Is 
that  these  foreign  facilities  are  being  ex- 
panded at  a  time  In  which  there  Is  an  actual 
contraction  of  domestic  facilities.  It  might  be 
one  thing  to  suggest  that  the  American  pro- 
ducers  should    be    constrained    to    follow   a 
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policy  of  active  expansion  of  domestic  facili- 
ties bepiuse  of  the  gap  between  the  domestic 
mining  capacity  and  domestic  processing 
capacity.  But  what  we  are  saying  Is  that  at 
least  there  should  be  no  positive  action  by 
the  government  and  Congress  to  encourage 
foreign  expansion  in  the  face  of  actual  do- 
mestic contraction.  The  suspension  of  copper 
duty  at  this  time  would  represent  an  en- 
couragement to  the  domestic  producers  to 
continue  their  aggressive  overseas  invest- 
ment policy. 

Recently,  Congressman  Rhodes  (R-Arlz.), 
while  supporting  a  one-year  suspension  of 
copper  duties,  indicated:  "Foreign  produc- 
tive capawjity  Is  currently  at  an  all  time  high 
and  Lb  expected  to  increase  substantially  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years.  Given  this  situation, 
the  domestic  copper  mining  economy  could 
be  gravely  jeopardized  by  Congress  attempt- 
ing at  this  time  to  determine  whether  or  not 
a  suspension  of  copper  Impact  duties  would 
be  warranted  more  than  a  year  from  now." 
We.  of  course,  object  even  to  a  one-year  ex- 
tension because  the  problem  of  overseas 
excess  production  Is  a  real  one. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Commit- 
tee raised  the  "perlal  point"  from  24  cents 
to  36  cents  per  pound  whereby  the  tariffs 
would  be  reimposed  if  domestic  prices 
dropped  below  that  level.  Although  we  have 
no  basic  objection  to  the  change  in  the  level. 
It  should  be  remarked  that  there  is  no  simi- 
lar concern  for  an  unemployment  level 
"trigger."  It  is  well  for  the  Industry  to  pro- 
tect its  profit  margins  (even  though  the 
consumer  might  not  benefit)  but  surely  there 
should  be  a  "trigger"  to  protect  the  worker. 
This  Is  our  main  objection  to  the  suspension 
of  the  duty. 

Every  major  American  copper  company  is 
now  engaged  in  extensive  expansion  of  their 
foreign  mines,  smelters  and  refining  opera- 
tions. No  similar  expansion  Is  going  on  in 
the  U.S.  mines  and  smelters.  We  now  have 
2.000  union  members  laid  off  In  Montana 
because  Anaconda  decided  to  expand  in  Chile 
and  curtail  in  Montana.  Phelps  Dodge  is  now 
phasing  out  the  big  underground  mine  In 
Blsbee.  Arizona,  but  buying  In  on  a  tre- 
mendous copper  expansion  program  in  Peru. 

The  Labor  Department  has  certified  the 
unemployment  problem  In  the  Butte  area  by 
approving  an  anti-poverty  grant  to  provide 
part-time  job  opportunities.  H.  Floyd  Sher- 
rod.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  also 
recognized  the  problem  on  unemployment 
but  suggested  that  the  solution  should 
be  ".  .  .  in  the  form  of  attracting  additional 
industry  to  the  communities,  retraining 
workers,  and  possible  worker  relocation  proj- 
ects." This  Is  hardly  an  adequate  solution 
but  certainly  the  problem  should  not  be 
exacerbated  by  a  positive  government  action 
to  suspend  the  current  law  on  copper  duties. 
It  Is  surprising,  therefore,  to  us  that  the 
Commerce  Department  could  recommend  the 
legislation  and  advise  that:  "We  know  of  no 
adverse  effect  fiom  the  present  suspension 
on  the  overall  Interest,  of  the  domestic  cop- 
per producers,  and  none  Is  anticipated," 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Department  of 
Labor  was  acknowledging  an  unemployment 
problem. 

Furthermore,  we  are  aware  that  even  If 
duties  are  collected  on  Imported  copper,  they 
are  refunded  by  the  Treasury  Department 
when  the  refined  copper  is  re-exported.  Al- 
though we  are  a  net  Importer  of  copper  at 
the  rate  of  approximately  10  to  12  per  cent 
of  domestic  consumption,  we  do  import 
about  another  10  per  cent  which  is  destined 
for  re-export  after  being  refined  and  proc- 
essed. This  supply  of  copper  imports  woula, 
in  effect,  be  duty  free.  Hence,  rejection  of 
the  suspension  bill  would  have  no  adverse 
Impact  upon  the  re-export  market  and  the 
workers  so  engaged.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a 
letter  sent  to  Senator  Rlbicoff  wherein  the 
workers  in  the  processing  plants  In  the  Con- 
necticut area,  oppose  the  suspension. 


We  urge,  therefore,  that  the  copper  sus- 
pension bill  be  rejected  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Sincerely, 

John  J.  Sheehan, 
Legislative  Director. 


one  of  the  major 
western    congres- 


I Letter  foreign  shipper  of  copper) 
United  Steelworkers  or  America, 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  18, 1968. 
Mr.  Carlos  Santa  Maria 
Corporacion  Del  Cobre, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Santa  Maria:  It  Is  absolutely 
correct  to  indicate  that  our  present  position 
relative  to  the  suspension  of  duties  on  im- 
ported copper  has  been  determined  by  our 
concern  for  the  current  unemployment 
among  copper  miners. 

Our  concern  also  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  situation  may  become  permanent  in  that 
decrease  of  proportionate  Investment  by  the 
American  copper  companies  in  their  domes- 
tic facilities  will  result  in  further  deteriora- 
tion of  employment  opportunities. 

However.  I  hasten  to  Indicate  that  our  ac- 
tion in  this  matter  about  a  "local  tempo- 
rary situation"  is  not  one  of  reversing  "the 
policy  that  the  United  States  has  been  sus- 
taining for  many  years  in  connection  with 
world  custom  tariffs." 

Actually,  the  reverse  is  true.  The  Congress 
is  being  asked  by  the  domestic  copper  indus- 
try, which  has  holdings  overseas,  to  rcmpo- 
rarily  suspend  for  another  two  years  the  im- 
position of  the  current  law  governing  tariffs. 
It  is  this  temporary  solution  to  which  we 
object,  especially  since  we  have  a  temporary — 
we  hope — problem  which  will  only  be  exacer- 
bated by  further  flight  of  American  capital 
for  Investment  In  overseas  mining  facilities. 

I  might  also  mention  that  the  favorable 
employment  figures  nationally  do  not  portray 
the  gravity  of  unemployment  within  certain 
groups  of  workers  or  certain  regions.  We 
cannot  translate  satisfaction  with  the  pros- 
perity in  the  national  economy  Into  dis- 
interested with  the  hardships  of  chronic  un- 
employment— unless  there  is  already  a  con- 
scious public  policy  to  phase  out  employment 
in  the  copper  fields.  We  do  not  think  there 
Is  such  a  policy  and  this  Union  does  not  sup- 
port such  a  position  If  one  Is  developed. 

I  did  enjoy  your  visit  in  our  office  and  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  call  upon  your  offer 
of  cooperation  at  a  future  date. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Sheehan, 
Legislative  Director. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Montana   [Mr.  OlsenJ. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  speak  for  more  than  1,600  miners  and 
their  families.  I  wish  it  were  physically 
possible  for  me  to  bring  all  of  those 
families  here  to  the  House  to  speak  for 
themselves,  because  their  presentation.  I 
know,  would  be  far  more  persuasive  than 
any  words  I  might  speak  here  today. 

These  1.600  families — good  men, 
women,     and     children — live     in     and 


aiound  Butte,  Mont., 
cities    in    Montana's 
sional  district. 

Until  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  they 
worked  in  the  copper  mines,  many  of 
them  i-lsking  their  lives  dally  In  the 
mines  for  approximately  the  same  wages 
earned  by  a  grocery  carryout  boy.  These 
workers  sincerely  believed  they  had  a 
legitimate  case  to  bring  before  manage- 
ment. They  believed  they  were  not  being 
paid  wages  commensurate  with  their 
production  skills. 

All  of  us  know  the  tragic  story  that 
followed.  Labor  and  management  failed 
to  come  to  terms  and  the  copper  workers 
I  represent  here  today  were  forced  to 
struggle  to  make  ends  meet  diuing  the 
long,  cold  winter  months.  The  mines 
stood  idle. 

I  called  upon  the  President  and  upon 
the  Congress  time  and  time  again  to 
bring  a  halt  to  the  tremendous  flow  of 
copper  imports  during  those  days.  I 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
copper  companies  were  actually  profit- 
ing at  the  expense  of  the  workers  by  im- 
porting tons  and  tons  of  foreign  cop- 
per— free  of  tariff — while  domestic  mines 
stood  idle.  It  Is  a  simple  fact  that  the 
game  was  rigged  against  the  workers. 

Last  night  I  flew  here  from  Washing- 
ton to  make  this  plea  in  behalf  of  1,600 
families  because  the  game  is  still  rigged 
against  them  despite  the  fact  that  the 
strike  ended  several  months  ago. 

Yes.  it  is  still  rigged.  Although  the 
strike  has  ended,  these  1.600  men  have 
not  been  returned  to  their  jobs. 

The  domestic  copper  companies  have 
announced  expansion  of  their  foreign  op- 
erations, yet  1,600  Montanans  have  not 
been  returned  to  their  jobs. 

Imports  continue  high;  there  is  no 
tariff  on  copper  imports;  we  are  referred 
to  as  the  "copper  poor  counti-y,"  yet  1,600 
men  whom  I  am  speaking  for  today  have 
not  returned  to  work. 

The  Nation  struggles  to  overcome  a 
balance-of-payments  deficit  because  we 
do  not  export  enough  and  because  w^m- 
port  too  much.  As  we  import  copflW:  we 
export  gold,  and  1,600  experienced  work- 
ers in  Butte.  Mont.,  are  told  they  are  no 
longer  needed. 

Our  Nation's  copper  supply  is  con- 
stantly threatened  by  tlie  continuing  in- 
security of  dependence  upon  foreign  pro- 
duction; our  copper  companies  increase 
their  reliance  upon  cheap,  foreign  labor: 
and  domestic  mines  stand  idle — become 
dilapidated — and  iSBOCM^orkers  are  told 
they  are  no  longer  needeo 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  t<Cbring  one  fact 
home  to  every  one  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  Chamber.  I  predict  we  will  regret  the 
day  that  we  allowed  the  domestic  copper 
industrj'  to  gradually  expire  and  placed 
our  confidence  in  foreign  mines,  foreign, 
underpaid  workers,  and  possible  foreign 
control.  If  our  supply  of  copper  from 
abroad  is  suddenly  cut  short,  it  will  be 
too  late  to  say  "All  right,  you  1.600  min- 
ers, we  need  you  to  come  back  to  work. 
You  have  a  responsibility  to  your  Nation 
and  your  Nation  needs  copper. ' 

Responsibility  is  a  two-way  street.  Per- 
mit me  to  say  a  word  about  responsibility. 

Our  Government  turned  to  these 
workers  and  their  fathers  some  25  years 
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ago  and  told  them  of  their  responsibility 
to  their  Nation.  They  were  told  that 
copper  was  vital  to  our  defense;  that  it 
would  be  unpatriotic  to  threaten  a  walk- 
out to  obtain  the  livinR  they  were  asking. 

Well,  the  citizens  of  the  First  District 
of  Montana  do  love  their  country.  They 
accepted  their  responsibility.  They 
signed  a  no-strike  agreement. 

Their  patriotism  to  this  Nation  placed 
our  copper  workers  at  a  disadvantage 
with  comparable  workers  in  other  in- 
dustries and  that  disadvantage  has  never 
been  overcome.  Therefore,  the  roots  of 
last  year's  copper  strike  were  planted 
some  25  years  ago,  during  World  War  n. 
The  men  I  represent  accepted  their  re- 
sponsibility to  their  country.  Will  their 
Government  accept  its  responsibility  to- 
day to  these  men  and  their  families? 

Today  these  workers  have  begim  to 
relocate,  searciiing  for  the  job  security 
every  worker  should  have. 

You  have  before  you  legislation  which. 
if  passed,  could  break  the  back  of  the 
copper  industry  in  my  State  and  in  the 
Nation,  tl  is  our  turn,  distinguished  col- 
leagues, to  accept  the  responsibility  we 
have  to  these  1,600  families. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  a  further  sus- 
pension of  the  l',2-cent  copper  tariff 
is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  a  threat  to 
the  workers  I  represent  here  on  this 
floor.  Further,  it  is  a  threat  to  the  Nation 
itself. 

Allow  me  to  review  for  you  a  few  facts 
and  figures  relative  to  copper  imports. 

The  total  consumption  of  primary 
copper  in  1966  in  this  country  was  1.- 
600.000  short  tons  and  not  the  2,400,000 
reported  by  Senator  Fannin.  The  latter 
quantity  includes  some  600.000  tons  re- 
covered from  old — scrap — copper.  Then, 
the  actual  imports  of  prlmaur  copper  in 
1966  were  approximately  600,000  tons, 
and  not  the  approximately  240.000 — 10 
percent  of  2,400,000 — that  would  be  Im- 
plied by  the  Senator.  The  240.000  may  be 
net  imports  after  exports  are  dis- 
counted: but  much  of  the  exports  are 
manufactured  or  semimanufactured 
forms,  produced  largely  from  domestical- 
ly mined  copper.  If  duty  had  actually 
been  In  effect  in  1966,  we  are  certain  that 
les^  than  200,000  short  tons  would  have 
been  entered  in  bond,  and  thus  be  ex- 
empt from  duty  on  reexportation.  Be- 
cause of  the  suspension,  about  400,000 
tons  escaped  duty,  which  is  about  25 
percent  of  the  primary  consumption  and 
not  10  percent,  as  given  by  Senator 
Fannin. 

No  mention  seems  to  be  made  of  the 
loss  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  duty— 500,000  tons  at  1»4 
cents  per  pound  would  be  $15  million.  A 
lot  of  roads  and  many  schools  could  be 
built  for  this  amount. 

Then  in  other  circles,  they  seem  to 
make  of  this  1  Vz  cents  duty,  as  being  of 
no  consequence.  The  entire  cost  of  min- 
ing, crushing,  and  delivering  ore  from 
the  Berkeley  pit  In  my  district  is  only 
about  3  cents  a  pound  of  recoverable 
copper.  With  a  50-percent  increase  that 
could  be  made  if  duty  were  in  effect — to 
4 '4  cents — look  at  the  expansion  that 
could  take  place  in  Butte,  and  the  pro- 
ducer would  still  remain  even. 

Laying  all  data  on  production,  con- 
sumption, prices,  and  so  forth,  to  one 


side,  if  we  could  survive  on  8''2  months 
strike  without  very  great  dislocation  and 
with  only  significant  Increases  in  im- 
ports in  the  last  few  months  of  the 
strike,  then  the  capacity  to  produce 
domestically  must  be  very  great  and  we 
want  to  protect  and  continue  that  ca- 
pacity by  lifting  the  duty  suspension. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  peril  point  of 
36  cents  at  which  duty  would  go  into 
effect.  It  has  also  been  cited  that  copper 
has  been  selling  overseas  at  still  higher 
prices.  It  could  very  well  be  that  copper 
will  stay  above  the  36-cent  level  for  some 
time  to  come,  so  duty  would  not  become 
applicable.  If  copper  should  continue  at 
the  higher  price,  that  is  all  the  more 
reason  for  expanding  domestic  produc- 
tion and  keep  that  money  at  home  so  as 
to  help  reduce  our  unfavorable  balance 
of  trade  that  has  been  so  much  in  the 
news  of  late.  If  that  peril  point  had  been 
42  cents  a  pound.  I  might  not  be  so  con- 
cerned. 

All  the  primary  copper  producers — 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  smaller 
ones — are  operators  of  large  foreign 
mines  and  are  more  anxious  to  bring  in 
higher  profit  copper  from  overseas  than 
to  produce  it  domestically,  so  this  plea 
of  the  producers  leaves  me  very  cold. 
Naturally  they  want  the  duty  suspended. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  here  that  Sen- 
ator Fannin  has  anything  but  the  high- 
est motives  and  is  acting  in  the  interest 
of  his  great  State  of  Arizona,  but  some 
of  the  advice  he  has  received  may  be 
biased  in  favor  of  the  producers,  and 
this  is  not  in  the  real  interest  of  his 
State's  economy  and  the  Nation's  wel- 
fare in  my  honest  opinion. 

I  include  the  following  letters: 

Unitks  Steelworkers  or  America. 

IVoji/iinpton.  D.C..  June  26.  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.\r  Senator  Hart:  Thank  you  for  pass- 
ing on  to  me  the  Department  of  Labor's 
comments  on  our  proposal  that  the  copper 
ore  duty  not  be  continued. 

Like  you.  we  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  trade 
barriers  are  bad  for  American  labor  and 
American  business  although  we  feel  that 
trade  should  be  on  a  balanced  basis  In  view 
of  excess  capacity  In  many  overseas  facili- 
ties. And  like  you.  we  have  actively  pursued 
this  policy.  The  United  Steelworkers  has  ap- 
peared at  many  hearings  of  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  against  the  Invocation  of 
escape  clause  actions.  We  have  also,  in  the 
past,  testified  against  the  imposition  of  iron 
ore  duties. 

We  wish  that  we  could  maintain  such  a 
policy.  The  trouble  is  that  too  few  other  peo- 
ple, either  at  home  or  abroad,  go  along  with 
us. 

It  would  be  foolish  for  us  to  maintain  a 
position  which  Is  obviously  undermining  our 
own  existence  and.  therefore,  reducing  our 
own  Influence. 

Copper  ore  Is  largely  imported  by  Ameri- 
can companies  which  have  mines  both  here 
and  abroad  and  which  have  their  major 
smelting  and  refining  operations  located 
close  to  the  American  market. 

That's  the  case  of  Iron  ore.  The  steel  com- 
panies make  their  steel  here,  but  have  de- 
pended to  an  ever  increasing  extent  on  Iron 
ore  which  they  bring  in  from  their  own 
mines  abroad,  substituting  their  own  im- 
ported ore  for  the  discontinued  domestic 
production.  Last  year,  for  example,  we  Im- 
ported 45  million  tons  of  Iron  ore.  compared 
with  a  domestic  production  of  84  million 
tons. 

Originally,  the  American  companies  sought 


new  sources  abroad  because  they  feared  de- 
pletion of  their  shipping  grade  reserves  in 
the  United  States.  Now,  however,  this  reason 
Is  no  longer  valid  because  lower  quality  ores, 
like  taconltes,  can  be  pro^^essed  Into  most 
efBclent  pellets.  The  American  companies  are 
now  developing  some  of  their  American 
properties  into  pellet  producers.  But  they 
are  doing  the  same  thing  abroad.  The  rea- 
son for  this  reliance  on  foreign  ore  Is  the 
American  tax  structure  which  gives  Ameri- 
can companies  with  foreign  subsidiaries  a 
special  benefit  far  their  foreign  production, 
which  is  denied  tnem  for  their  domestic  pro- 
duction. \ 

The  steel  companl^,  like  the  copper  com- 
panies, leave  more  ah<J  more  of  their  ore 
profits  abroad  to  be  ab'e  to  use  It  for  ex- 
pansion and  development  purposes  rather 
than  bringing  the  profits  back  into  the 
United  States  where  they  would  be  subject 
to  corporation  taxes. 

Congress  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  correct 
this  evil.  We.  therefore,  do  not  believe  that 
Congress  ought  to  compound  our  difflculties 
by  extending  the  duty  sxispenslon  on  copper. 

Just  recently,  Congressman  Rhodes  (R- 
Arlzona)  also  admitted  that  the  expected 
expansion  of  the  overseas  facilities  would 
have  an  adverse  Impact  upon  expansion  of 
our  own  domestic  facilities.  Hence,  he  does 
not  agree  with  the  bill  which  was  reported 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Instead, 
he  prefers  a  one  year  exp>anslon.  Yet  the 
argument  is  Just  as  valid  for  that  period  of 
time  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  domestic 
producers  have  not  reopened  some  of  their 
mines.  Although  we  could  develop  a  demand 
greater  than  our  capacity  to  mine  at  least 
we  should  utilize  our  current  operating  ca- 
pacity since  the  Jobs  of  unemployed  mlner.= 
are  at  stake.  It  Is  for  that  reason  that  we 
urge  that  the  current  law  on  tariff  for  copper 
be  maintained  and  not  suspended. 
Sincerely. 

John  J.  Sheehan, 
Legislative  Director. 

(Note. — The  Letter  Below  has  been  sent 
to  members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee on  the  attached  sheet.) 

Untted  Steelworxzss  or  America. 

Washington.  DC.  July  8.  1968. 
Senate  Finance  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  Recent  disclosures  of  Amer- 
ican corporations'  Interest  to  continue  ex- 
pansion of  their  overseas  facilities  cause 
grave  concern  to  our  Union  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  our  workers  remain  unemployed. 

Just  recently.  Congressman  Rhodes  (R- 
Arizona)  also  admitted  that  the  expected  ex- 
pansion of  the  overseas  facilities  would  have 
an  adverse  Impact  upon  expansion  of  our 
own  domestic  facilities.  Hence,  he  does  not 
agree  with  the  bill  which  was  reported  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Instead, 
he  prefers  a  one  year  expansion.  Yet  the 
argument  is  just  as  valid  for  that  period  of 
time  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  domestic 
producers  have  not  reopened  some  of  their 
mines.  Although  we  could  develop  a  demand 
greater  than  our  capacity  to  mine  at  least 
we  should  utilize  our  current  operating 
capacity  since  the  jobs  of  unemployed  miners 
are  at  stake.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we 
urge  that  the  current  law  on  tariff  for  cop- 
per be  maintained  and  not  suspended. 

We  urge  your  continued  opposition  to  any 
committee  action  on  the  suspension  of  cop- 
per duty  even  for  one  year. 
Sincerely. 

John  J.  Sheehan. 
Legislative  Director. 

S«nat«  Finance  Committee:  Anderson, 
Clinton  P..  Bennett.  Wallace  F.,  Carlson. 
Prank,  CtnnTS.  Carl  T.,  Ddlksen.  Everett. 
Fulbricht.  J.  W..  Gore.  Albert.  Harris.  Freo 
R..  Haktkk.  Vance.  Long,  Russell  B..  Mc- 
Cartht.  Extgene.  Metcalt.  Lee.  Morton. 
THRtrsTON  B.,  RtBicorr,  Abraham  A.,  Smath- 
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KRS,  OxoRCE  A.,  Talmadce,  Herman  E.,  Wil- 
liams, John  J. 


United  Steet  workers  or  America, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  25,  1968. 
Re  copper  suspension. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalt, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  The  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  which  is  the  Union  rep- 
resenting the  workers  in  the  nonferrous  in- 
dustry, wishes  to  register  Its  objection  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee's  amendment  to 
H.R.  7735.  In  particular,  we  oppose  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  temporary  suspension  of 
duties  on  copper  Imports. 

The  tariff  schedule  recently  negotiated  In 
the  Kennedy  Round  fixed  the  duty  at  1.5 
cents  per  pound.  We  oppose  the  suspension 
of  this  duty  In  that  the  action  of  Congress 
would  represent  special  treatment  to  the 
copper  Industry  at  a  time  of  layoffs  of  miners 
at  domestic  locations. 

The  request  for  a  tariff  suspension  Is  cer- 
tainly colored  by  the  fact  that  It  Is  the  do- 
mestic mining  operators  who  are  the  imp>ort- 
ers  of  copper  from  their  own  overseas  facili- 
ties. Much  attention  has  been  given  recently 
to  the  Infusion  of  American  capital  Into  the 
expansion  of  foreign  copper  mining  facili- 
ties. The  drain  on  the  balance  of  pmyment  is 
obvious. 

The  point  the  Union  makes,  however,  is 
that  these  foreign  facilities  are  being  ex- 
panded at  a  time  In  which  there  Is  an  actual 
contraction  of  domestic  facilities.  It  might 
be  one  thing  to  suggest  that  the  American 
producers  should  be  constrained  to  follow  a 
policy  of  active  expansion  of  domestic  facul- 
ties because  of  the  gap  between  the  domestic 
mining  capacity  and  domestic  processing  ca- 
pacity. But  what  we  are  saying  is  that  at 
least  there  should  be  no  (>osltlve  action  by 
the  government  and  Congress  to  encourage 
foreign  expansion  In  the  face  of  actual  do- 
mestic contraction.  The  suspension  of  copper 
duty  at  this  time  would  represent  an  en- 
couragement to  the  domestic  producers  to 
continue  their  aggressive  overseas  Invest- 
ment policy. 

Recently,  Congressman  Rhodes  (R^Arlz.). 
while  supporting  a  one-year  suspension  of 
copper  duties.  Indicated:  "Foreign  produc- 
tive capacity  is  currently  at  an  all  time  high 
and  is  expected  to  increase  substantially 
during  the  next  few  years.  Given  this  sit- 
uation, the  domestic  copper  mining  economy 
could  be  gravely  Jeopardized  by  Congress  at- 
tempting at  this  time  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  suspension  of  copper  Impact  duties 
would  be  warranted  more  than  a  year  from 
now."  We.  of  course,  object  even  to  a  one- 
year  extension  because  the  problem  of  over- 
seas excess  production  Is  a  real  one. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Commit- 
tee raised  the  "perial  point"  from  24  cents  to 
36  cents  per  pwvmd  whereby  the  tariffs  would 
be  relmposed  If  domestic  prices  dropped  be- 
low that  level.  Although  we  have  no  basic 
objection  to  the  change  In  the  level,  it  should 
be  remarked  that  there  Is  no  slmUar  concern 
for  an  unemployment  level  "trigger."  It  Is 
well  for  the  Industry  to  protect  Its  profit 
margins  (even  though  the  consumer  might 
not  benefit)  but  surely  there  should  be  a 
"trigger"  to  protect  the  worker.  This  Is  our 
main  objection  to  the  suspension  of  the  duty. 

Every  major  American  copper  company  Is 
now  engaged  In  extensive  exp>anslon  of  their 
forelg:n  mines,  smelters  and  refining  opera- 
tions. No  similar  expansion  is  going  on  In 
the  U.S.  mines  and  smelters.  We  now  have 
2.000  union  members  laid  off  In  Montana  be- 
catise  Anaconda  decided  to  expand  In  Chile 
and  curtaU  In  Montana.  Phelps  Dodge  Is  now 
phasing  out  the  big  underground  nUne  In 
Blsbee.  Arizona,  but  buying  m  on  a  tremen- 
dous copper  expansion  program  in  Peru. 

The  Labor  Department  has  certified  the 
unemployment  problem  in  the  Butte  area  by 


approving  an  anti-poverty  grant  to  provide 
part-time  Job  opportunities.  H.  Floyd  Sher- 
rod.  Si>ecial  Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  also 
recognized  the  problem  on  unemployment 
but  suggested  that  the  solution  should  be 
".  .  .  in  the  form  of  attracting  additional 
Industry  to  the  communities,  retraining 
workers,  and  possible  worker  relocation  proj- 
ects." This  Is  hardly  an  adequate  solution 
but  certainly  the  problem  should  not  be 
exacerbated  by  a  positive  government  action 
to  suspend  the  current  law  on  copper  duties. 
It  is  surprising,  therefore,  to  us  that  the 
Commerce  Department  could  recommend  the 
legislation  and  advise  that:  "We  know  of  no 
adverse  effect  from  the  present  suspension 
on  the  overall  Interest  of  the  domestic  cop- 
per producers,  and  none  is  anticipated," 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Department  of 
Labor  was  acknowledging  an  unemployment 
problem. 

Furthermore,  we  are  aware  that  even  If 
duties  are  collected  on  Imported  copper,  they 
are  refunded  by  the  Treasury  Department 
when  the  refined  copper  is  re-exported.  Al- 
though we  are  a  net  Importer  of  copper  at 
the  rate  of  approximately  10  to  12  jjer  cent 
of  domestic  consumption,  we  do  import  about 
another  10  per  cent  which  Is  destined  for  re- 
exjjort  after  being  refined  and  processed.  This 
supply  of  copper  Imports  would,  In  effect,  be 
duty  free.  Hence,  rejection  of  the  suspension 
bin  would  have  no  adverse  Impact  upon  the 
re-export  market  and  the  workers  so  engaged. 
I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  Senator 
Ribicoff  wherein  the  workers  In  the  process- 
ing plants  In  the  Connecticut  area,  oppose 
the  suspension. 

We  urge,  therefore,  that  the  copper  sus- 
pension bin  be  rejected  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Sincerely. 

John  J.  Sheehan, 
Z.e^Iat{i;e  Director. 

United  Steelworkers  op  America, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Oppose    Suspension    of    Duties    on    Copper 
Imports;       Support       Metcalf-Mansfielo 
Amendment  to  H.R.  7735;  Prevent  Erosion 
op  Copper  Miners'  Jobs 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  which 
is  the  Union  representing  the  workers  in  the 
nonferrous  industry,  wishes  to  register  its 
objection  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee's 
amendment  to  HR-7735.  In  particular,  we  op- 
pose the  continuation  of  the  tempKDrary  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  copper  imports. 

The  tariff  schedule  recently  negotiated  in 
the  Kennedy  Round  fixed  the  duty  at  1.5 
cents  per  pound.  We  oppose  the  suspension 
of  this  duty  in  that  the  action  of  Congress 
would  represent  special  treatment  to  the  cop- 
per Industry  at  a  time  of  layoffs  of  miners 
at  domestic  locations. 

The  request  for  a  tariff  suspension  Is  cer- 
tainly colored  by  the  fact  that  it  Is  the  do- 
mestic mining  operators  who  are  the  Im- 
porters of  copper  from  their  own  overseas 
facilities.  Much  attention  has  been  given  re- 
cently to  the  Infusion  of  American  capital 
Into  the  expansion  of  foreign  copper  mining 
facilities. 

The  point  the  Union  makes,  however,  is 
that  these  foreign  facilities  are  being  ex- 
panded at  a  time  in  which  there  is  an  actual 
contraction  of  domestic  facilities.  It  might 
be  one  thing  to  suggest  that  the  American 
producers  should  be  constrained  to  follow 
a  policy  of  active  expansion  of  domestic  fa- 
cilities because  of  the  gap  between  the  do- 
mestic mining  capacity  and  domestic  process- 
ing capacity.  But  what  we  are  saying  Is  that 
at  least  there  should  be  no  positive  action 
by  the  government  and  Congress  to  encour- 
age foreign  expansion  In  the  face  of  actual 
domestic  contraction.  The  suspension  of  cop- 
per duty  at  this  time  would  represent  an 
encouragement  to  the  domestic  producers  to 
continue  their  aggressive  overseas  Investment 
policy. 


United  Steelworkers  or  America, 

Washington.  D.C.  July  29. 1968. 
Re  Copper  Susp)enslon. 

Hon.  , 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :   Our  Union  opposes 

any  suspension  of  duties  on  copper  imp>orts 
at  this  time.  We  suggest  that  the  Kennedy 
Round  negotiations  as  applied  to  copper 
should  be  retained. 

We.  therefore,  urge  your  support  of  the 
Mansfleld-Metcalf  amendment  which  would 
delete  a  Senate  Finance  Committee  addition 
to  H.R.  7735  providing  a  suspension  of  copper 
duties.  Jobs  of  copper  miners  are  at  stake. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Sheehan. 
^  Le0slative  Director. 

The  above  letter  has  been  sent  to  all  those 
names  on  the  attached  list. 

Senators  Anderson,  Bayh,  Bennett.  Bible. 
Brewster,  Burdick,  Cannon,  Carlson, 
Church.  Clark,  Cooper,  Curtis,  Dirksen, 
Dodd,  Fulbricht,  Gore,  Oruening,  Harris, 
Hart,  Hartke,  Hatfield,  Hill,  Inouye,  Jack- 
son, Javtts,  Kennedy,  E.,  Long,  R.,  Chair- 
man; McCarthy,  McGee,  McGovern,  McIn- 
tyre,  Magnuson,  Mansfield,  Metcalf,  Mon- 
dale,  Monroney,  Montoya,  Morse,  Morton, 
Moss,  Muskie,  Nelson,  Pastore.  Pell.  Pbox- 
MiRE.  Randolph,  Ribicoff,  Scott,  Smathers, 
Talmadge,  Tydings,  Williams,  H.,  Williams, 
J.,  Yarborough.  and  Young,  S. 

JVLT  31,    1968 

Senators  Aiken,  Brooke,  Case,  GRimN, 
Proutt,  Sparkman,  and  Symington. 

I  Prom  the  Congressional  Record. 
June  24.  1968] 
H.R.    16654. — A    Bill    To    Continxte    Until 
June  30,  1970  the  Existing  Suspension  or 
Duties  on  Certain  Forms  or  Copper 
(Mr.    Rhodes   of   Arizona   asked    and    wS 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record'  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  ou 
June  30.  1968,  the  current  suspension  of 
duties  on  certain  forms  of  copper  expire,  and 
it  is  therefore  likely  that  we  will  be  called 
upon  very  soon  to  vote  on  H.R.  16654.  which 
would  extend  the  suspension  of  duties  for 
another  2-year  period.  Some  opposition  to  the 
bill  as  it  presently  stands  has  developed  at 
the  conunlttee  level,  and  it  is  not  yet  appar- 
ent whether  the  bill  will  come  out  with  a 
closed  rule.  However,  the  Arizona  copper  in- 
dustry, which  comprises  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  country's  copper  mining  economy, 
is  opposed  to  the  bill  In  Its  present  form,  and 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  apprise  my 
colleagues  of  the  demerits  of  the  legislation, 
as  proposed. 

The  Arizona  copper  Industry  has  supported 
suspensions  of  copper  duties  in  the  past,  and 
is  currently  in  favor  of  extending  such  sus- 
pensions, deeming  such  a  position  In  the  best 
interests  of  both  the  Industry  and  of  the  na- 
tional economy.  However,  while  the  Industry 
is  of  the  opinion  that  an  extension  of  the 
current  suspension  is  warranted  under  pres- 
ent circiunstances,  the  inability  of  either  the 
industry  or  of  the  Congress  to  foresee  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  the  distant  future  sug- 
gests that  the  extension  be  limited  to  no  more 
than  a  1-year  period.  There  are  many  factors 
which  make  up  the  market  conditions  with 
respect  to  copper  at  any  given  point  in  time. 
Such  factors  are  global  in  scope,  and  at  best 
they  are  most  difficult  to  forecast.  Today, 
every  one  of  these  factors,  with  one  excep- 
tion. Is  Imponderable  in  the  extreme.  The  one 
ponderable  factor  is  foreign  productive  ca- 
pacity. 

Foreign  productive  capacity  is  currently  at 
an  all-tUne  high  and  is  expected  to  increase 
substantially  during  the  next  few  years. 
Given  this  situation,  the  domestic  copper 
mining  economy  could  be  gravely  jeopardized 
by  Congress  attempting  at  this  time  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  a  suspension  of  copp>er 
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Import  duties  would  be  warranted  more  than 
a  year  from  now.  I  Join  with  the  industry  in 
being  of  the  opinion  that  It  would  be  a  far 
wiser  and  safer  course  to  leave  that  deter- 
mination open  until  some  time  next  year 
when  the  Index  of  foreign  productive  ca- 
pacity can  be  more  adequately  evaluated.  In 
that  we  all  realize  that  It  Is  far  more  difficult 
to  reverse  a  previously  made  legislative  en- 
actment than  to  make  one  initially,  and  In 
that  the  latter  course  Is  the  more  respon- 
sible one,  an  extension  limited  to  1  year  ap- 
pears warranted. 

Since  World  War  11.  the  Congress  has  sus- 
pended Import  duties  on  seven  different  occa- 
sions, essentially  because  of  temporary  short- 
ages in  world  supply  and  the  resultant  de- 
sirability of  encouraging  Imports  In  order 
to  meet  domestic  demand.  Of  these  suspen- 
sions, one  was  for  a  3-ye«r  fjerlod — 19S5- 
58 — three  were  for  2-ye*r  periods — 1M7-49. 
1951-63.  1966-68 — and  three  were  for  1-year 
periods — 1949-50,  1953-54.  1954-55. 

The  domestic  copper  industry  is  now  re- 
covering from  9  months  of  strikes  During 
that  period.  Inventories  of  copper  were  vir- 
tually eliminated  and  foreign  copper  was 
Imported  on  an  unprecedented  scale  in  order 
to  meet  domestic  demand.  While  the  industry 
Is  now  back-ta  full  production,  newly  mined 
copper  from  domestic  sources  has  not  yet 
caught  up  to  domestic  demand  and  some 
foreign  Imports  are  needed  to  meet  that  de- 
mand. Especially  In  light  of  our  current  war 
needs.  It  would  not  be  Inappropriate  for 
Congress  to  extend  the  current  suspension 
for  some  period  of  time. 

With  the  present  price  for  most  newly 
mined  domestic  copper  at  42  cents  per  pound. 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  current,  modest,  im- 
port duty  of  1.5  cents  would  operate  either 
to  curb  Imports  or  to  raise  the  domestic 
price,  even  If  we  did  not  enact  the  current 
extension  of  the  duty  suspyenslon.  On  the 
other  hand.  It  Is  obvious  that  In  light  of  the 
present  demand  and  the  present  price,  the 
domestic  copper  producing  Industry  would 
not  be  adversely  affected  by  an  extension  of 
a  duration  in  keeping  with  the  existence  of 
current  factors  The  basic  Issue,  however,  is 
how  long  a  duration  that  should  be. 

The  two  major  considerations  Involved  In 
determining  the  proper  duration  of  an  ex- 
tension of  the  current  suspension  are  the 
outlook  of  the  domestic  industry  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  present  24-cent  "peril  point" 
proviso  Included  to  accord  protection  In  the 
event  of  a  drastic  change  In  market  condi- 
tions dvirlng  any  period  of  suspension  of  the 
duties. 

With  Inflated  economies  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  the  nature  and  prospects  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  no  one  can  predict  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  what  the  demand 
for  newly  mined  domestic  copper  will  be 
more  than  a  year  from  now.  As  Indicated 
above,  the  principal  reason  for  this  unpre- 
dictability are  the  substantial  Increases  in 
the  production  of  newly  mined  copper,  both 
at  home  and.  particularly,  abroad.  It  Is 
known  that  during  this  year  alone  annual 
productive  capacity  of  newly  mined  copper 
will  rise  by  approximately  25.000  tons  at  home 
and  139.000  tons  abroad.  It  Is  also  known 
that  during  1969  annual  worldwide  produc- 
tive capacity  will  increase  by  approximately 
300.000  tons  more.  It  is  known  that  during 
the  entire  period  of  the  proposed  2-year 
extension  our  domestic  capacity  to  produce 
newly  mined  copper  will  at  least  equal  ex- 
pected domestic  consumption.  And.  we  know 
also  that  foreign  capacity  to  produce  newly 
mined  copper  will  reach  approximately 
3  756.000  tons  by  the  end  of  this  year  and  that 
figure  will  exceed  by  some  2.200X)eQ  tons 
our  actual  domestic  consun^ptlqii  a\irlng 
1968  Reflecting  on  the  relationjSrp  between 
foreign  production  capacity  and  foreign  con- 
sumption of  copper.  It  can  be  seen  that  while, 
during  the  protracted  1967-68  strikes.  Im- 
ports of  foreign  copper  reached  an  unprece- 
dented high,  at  no  tlm'i  during  that  period 


the  availability  of  copper  abroad 
impaired. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  for  anyone  to 
say  that  copper  will  continue  to  be  In  short 
supply  more  than  a  year  from  now  la  to 
engage  in  a  guessing  g»me  of  wide  dimen- 
sions. The  outlook  being  as  hard  to  deter- 
mine as  it  Is.  a  2-year  suspension  cannot  be 
supported,  especially  In  light  of  constantly 
Increasing  world  supplies  of  newly  ntlned 
copper. 

The  efficacy  of  the  24-cent  •'peril  point" 
provision  is  the  second  factor  to  be  exam- 
ined In  evaluating  the  advisability  of  a 
2-year  extension.  In  1951.  Congress  Incor- 
porated as  a  part  of  the  suspension  legisla- 
tion, the  provision  that  such  suspension 
would  become  inoperative  and  the  Import 
duties  reinstated  at  any  time  the  domestic 
price  of  copper  fell  below  24  cents  per  pound. 
The  provision  Is  Included  also  In  the  pro- 
posed extension  embodied  In  H.R.  16664  The 
24-cent  figure.  In  terms  of  the  current  state 
of  the  domestic  Industry.  Is  totally  ineffica- 
cious and  wholly  Irrelevant.  In  the  17  years 
since  Its  InclxiBlon  In  suspension  legislation, 
wages  In  the  Industry  have  doubled,  con- 
struction costs  and  supplies  have  skyrocketed, 
average  grades  of  domestic  ore  have  decreased 
substantially,  and  It  has  become  quite  clear 
that  many  domestic  mines  would  have  to 
shut  down  entirely  even  If  the  price  fell  and 
remained  considerably  higher  than  the  anti- 
quated 24-cent  "peril  point." 

The  24-cent  peril  point  Is  a  totally  inef- 
fectual anachronism,  and  H.R.  16664  would 
do  nothing  to  give  current  meaning  to  the 
proviso.  Without  this  assurance  of  protec- 
tion to  the  industry  In  the  event  of  falling 
prices,  any  extension  which  could  endanger 
the  domestic  copper  producer  should  be 
strictly  limited  In  point  of  time. 

The  Congress  has  long  recognized  that  a 
healthy,  viable,  domestic  copper-producing 
Industry  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  our 
national  economy  and  crucial  to  the  main- 
tenance of  our  national  security,  especially 
in  times  of  Increased  military  activity.  It  can 
be  demonstrated  that  an  extension  of  the 
current  suspension  of  copper  import  duties 
for  a  period  of  2  years  could  gravely  Jeopard- 
ize that  Industry  because  of  realistic  pos- 
sibilities for  changes  in  the  copper  market 
situation,  primarily  a  slackening  of  demand 
and  an  excess  of  production,  particularly 
from  abroad.  Under  these  circumstances, 
there  Just  Is  no  reason  why  Congress  should 
decide  now  what  It  need  not  decide  now. 
and  what  It  coxild  far  better  decide  a  year 
frow  now.  A  suspension  of  import  duties  for 
any  period  becomes,  in  practical  effect,  an 
International  commitment  not  to  Impose 
such  duties  during  the  specified  period.  It  is 
thus  far  more  difficult  to  repeal  a  suspension 
already  granted  than  to  extend  one. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
express  my  hope  that  we  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  amend  H.R.  16654  so  that  ex- 
tensions of  the  suspended  duties  on  copper 
Imports  reach  only  until  June  30.  1969,  a 
period  of  1  year,  and  I  respectfully  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  the  merits  to  so  limit- 
ing such  extension.  Thank  you. 

Unftbd  Steklworkxrs  of  America. 
Wa3hington.  DC.  September  18.  1968. 
Mr.  Carlos  Santa  Maria. 
Corporacion  Del  Cobre. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

I>EAR  Mr.  Santa  Maria:  It  is  absolutely 
correct  to  Indicate  that  our  present  position 
relative  to  the  suspension  of  duties  on  Im- 
ported copper  has  been  determined  by  our 
concern  for  the  current  unemployment 
among  copper  miners. 

Our  concern  also  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  situation  may  become  permanent  In  that 
decrease  of  proportionate  Investment  by  the 
American  copper  companies  In  their  domes- 
tic facilities  will  result  in  further  deteriora- 
tion of  employment  opportunities. 

However.  I  hasten  to  indicate  that  our  ac- 


tion In  this  matter  about  a  "local  temporary 
situation"  Is  not  one  of  reversing  "the  policy 
that  the  United  States  has  been  sustaining 
for  many  years  In  connection  with  world 
rustom  tariffs." 

Actually,  ttie  reverse  Is  true.  The  Congress 
Is  being  asked  by  the  domestic  copper  In- 
dustry, which  has  holdings  overseas,  to  tem- 
porarily suspend  for  another  two  years  the 
Imposition  of  the  current  law  governing 
tariffs.  It  Is  this  temporary  solution  to 
which  we  object,  especially  since  we  have  a 
temporary — we  hope^problem  which  will 
only  be  exacerbated  by  further  flight  of 
American  capital  for  Investment  in  overseas 
mining  facilities. 

I  might  also  mention  that  the  favorable 
employment  figures  nationally  do  not  por- 
tray the  gravity  of  unemployment  within 
certain  groups  of  workers  or  certain  regions 
We  cannot  translate  satisfaction  with  the 
prosperity  In  the  national  economy  into  dis- 
interest with  the  hardships  of  chronic  un- 
employment— unless  there  is  already  a  con- 
scious public  policy  to  phase  out  employment 
In  the  copper  fields.  We  do  not  think  there 
Is  such  a  p)oIlcy  and  this  Union  does  not 
support  such  a  position  If  one  Is  developed. 

I  did  enjoy  j'our  visit  In  our  office  and  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  call  upon  your  offer 
of  cooperation  at  a  future  date. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Shzehan, 
Legislative  Director. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  tlie  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  BattinI. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  really  do  not  like  to  disagree  with 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  Montana, 
but  I  have  always  understood  that  the 
purpose  for  a  tariff  was  to  protect  a 
producer  in  the  United  States.  He  made 
the  point  that  we  have  been  a  net  im- 
porter of  copper  for  some  little  time. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  been  a  net 
importer  of  copper  since  before  World 
Warn. 

I  should  like  to  clear  up  another  er- 
ror, because  there  has  been  the  discovery 
of  and  the  development  of  copper  re- 
sources in  this  country.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  of  the  problems  which  our  Gov- 
ernment is  faced  with  today,  because  of 
Vietnam,  is  to  secure  enough  copper  so 
that  it  can  be  turned  into  shell  casings. 
Yet  if  we  were  to  add  on  to  the  price  the 
tariff  that  now  would  be  in  effect  we 
would  find  ourselves  as  a  government 
having  to  pay  increased  costs. 

A  tariff  is  not  going  to  protect  the  job 
of  anyone  in  the  copper  industry  because 
it  is  going  to  be  added  on.  and  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  is  going  to  pay  the  cost. 
It  is  going  to  be.  as  it  is  in  any  case,  an 
"add  on"  that  is  going  to  be  paid  for  by 
one  of  the  big  consumers,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  any  other  purchaser. 

However,  even  beyond  that  we  do  have 
as  a  domestic  price  today.  42-cent  copper. 
The  world  price  ranges  between  49  and 
51  cents.  It  has  not  been  below  47  cents 
since  the  strike  itself  started  back  in 
1967.  If  the  United  States  had  to  depend 
upon  a  foreign  source  only  and  did  not 
have,  as  my  colleague  says,  some  agree- 
ment on  bringing  in  copper,  the  price  we 
would  be  faced  with  would  be  almost 
prohibitive. 

This  country  ran  into  a  situation  once 
before  when  the  price  of  copper  rose  and 
many  of  the  users  of  copper,  which  pro- 
vided jobs  for  the  people  who  mine  the 
ore,  started  purchasing  substitutes.  They 
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went  to  plastics.  We  find  today  even  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  some  other 
agencies  are  experimenting  with  dispos- 
able gim  cartridges. 

If  the  price  of  copper  reaches  the 
point  where  people  cannot  profitably 
buy  and  use  it,  the  market  will  be  lost 
and  miners  will  be  out  of  work.  Then  it 
will  not  be  a  question  of  a  tariff,  but  it 
will  in  fact  be  a  problem  of  how  to  find 
enough  consumption  for  the  copper 
which  is  mined  in  the  United  States  it- 
self. It  is  not  an  easy  problem,  because 
when  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  DentI  spoke  he  referred  to  free 
traders.  I  suppose  I  am  the  last  one  in 
this  body  who  could  be  described  as  a 
free  trader.  I  voted  against  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act,  because  I  believe  in  pro- 
tection, but  I  believe  in  protecting  in- 
dustries that  produce  more  in  this  coun- 
ti-y  than  can  be  consumed  so  that  we  do 
not  have  a  flood  of  imports  that  affect 
our  production  and  our  price  here.  We 
want  to  keep  that  stable.  We  do  not  have 
that  situation  now.  We  have  a  high  world 
price  and  a  low  U.S.  price.  We  do  have 
people  involved  in  the  discovery  of  new 
sources.  The  Commerce  Department 
says : 

Despite  steps  being  taken  to  Increase  cop- 
per production,  all  forecasts  are  that  this 
country  will  continue  to  be  a  net  importer 
of  a  substantial  tonnage  of  copper  In  order 
to  meet  its  domestic  requirements  as  it  has 
been  since  before  World  War  II.  If  the  exist- 
ing tariff  on  copper  is  reinstated,  this  would 
not  discourage  Imports  Into  this  country  but 
would  simply  result  In  an  added  cost  to  the 
processors  of  the  same,  which  would  of  course 
be  passed  on  to  the  final  consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  demand  for  copjier  has 
been  increasing  substantially  to  the  point 
that  it  is  projected  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  in  this  year  there  will  be 
an  increase  of  30  percent  over  what  it 
was  in  the  previous  year.  They  do  not 
look  for  a  reduction  in  imports  until 
sometime  next  year.  Actually,  the  execu- 
tive department  itself  wanted  this  bill. 

Our  colleague  on  the  committee,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths!, introduced  the  bill  in  the  House. 
It  was  discussed  there.  I  have  as  much 
sympathy  for  the  situation  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  I  Mr.  OlsenI  has. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Then,  why  do  you  not 
show  it? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  If  showing  it  means 
capitulation  to  what  I  think  is  a  f£ilse 
argument,  then  I  will  not  do  it.  I  do  not 
believe  in  capitulation. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  No.  You  do  not  think  that 
these  copper  miners  are  entitled  to  a 
tariff  protected  job? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  do  not  believe  they  are 
entitled  to  a  tariff  protected  job  unless 
the  tariff  would  protect  their  job,  and  it 
will  not  protect  their  job,  because  you 
will  still  have  to  import  into  the  United 
States  a  certain  niunber  of  tons  of  copper 
to  take  care  of  the  country's  needs. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  You  do  not  think  they  will 
be  taken  care  of  by  exploration  in  this 
country  if  it  is  hampered  by  the  import 
of  cheap  copper  mined  by  cheap  labor? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  If  cheap  copper  is  at  a 
world  price  of  between  49  and  51  cents, 
and  domestic  copper  is  42  cents,  I  do  not 
think  It  is  very  cheap. 
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Mr.  0LSE!N.  No.  But  that  is  the  strike 
that  did  that. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  No.  That  is  today's  price 
in  the  London  market.  The  price  was  47 
cents  before  the  strike  started. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Surely  it  is,  but  it  will 
change.  Of  course,  the  Anaconda  com- 
pany anticipates  that  it  will  change.  So 
does  every  other  domestic  company  an- 
ticipate that  the  price  will  come  down. 
That  is  why  they  support  the  suspension 
of  this  tariff. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman     that     before     the     copper 

strike 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  ask  you  why  it  is  that 
the  major  companies  support  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  tariff  increase.  Why  would 
they  support  the  suspension  of  the  tariff 
unless  they  expected  the  price  to  come 
down  on  the  international  market? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
RooNEY  of  New  York).  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  would  have  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  since  April  30,  1947, 
we  have  been  involved  in  a  suspension  of 
the  tariff.  We  were  involved  with  a  sus- 
pension of  the  tariff  when  it  expired 
June  30  this  year.  This  conference  would 
extend  it  for  another  2  years.  But.  spe- 
cifically, to  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion as  to  the  price,  you  say  the  strike 
affected  the  world  price.  Before  the  strike 
it  had  not  been  below  47  Qgnts  a  pound 
and,  of  course,  it  has  been  higher  since 
the  shortage  and  the  shortage  hsis  been 
reflected  in  the  periods  between  1941  and 
now. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  think  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Montana,  who  is  now 
in  the  well,  will  recall  that  we  were  told 
when  we  had  this  matter  up  for  consid- 
eration In  our  committee  prior  to  report- 
ing the  bill  that  there  was  a  shortage  of 
copper  throughout  the  world. 
Mr.  BATTIN.  Yes. 
Mr.  MILLS.  At  one  point  in  recent 
months  we  were  quite  concerned  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  would  be  able  to  ob- 
tain the  amount  of  copper  we  needed  to 
import  into  the  United  States  to  supple- 
ment our  own  domestic  production  of 
copper.  I  think  it  is  the  existing  shortage 
that  perhaps  has  brought  the  price  of 
copper  from  36  cents  a  pound  where  it 
was  a  few  months  ago  up  to  42  cents  per 
pound. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Why  suspend  the  tariff, 
then? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Who  is  going  to  pay  for 
the  tariff?  The  copper  companies? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  You  say  that  the  inter- 
national price  of  copper  is  so  high.  Why 
suspend  the  tariff,  then? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  We  have  to  import,  and 
we  are  an  importer  of  copper.  We  do  not 
produce  enough  to  take  care  of  consump- 
tion. It  Is  going  to  cost  the  consimier 
more  money  and  does  not  protect  any 
U.S.  job  or  industry. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Is  tjie  gentleman  telling 
me  that  the  domestic  price  of  copper  will 
not  rise  to  the  international  price? 


Mr.  BATTIN.  At  one  time  they  did 
raise  it  from  36  to  42  cents  per  pound. 
But  they  had  a  rollback  within  a  matter 
of  hours  because  of  what  emanated  down 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  You  do  not  think  that  the 
domestic  price  will  rise  to  that  of  the 
international  price? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Well,  it  has  not,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman.  I  do  not  know  if 
this  Is  the  forum  or  if  this  is  the  place 
to  discuss  this  particular  matter.  There 
are,  however,  bs  a  result  of  the  strike 
some  1.600  people  that  are  presently  out 
of  work.  I  do  not  know  if  this  is  the 
group  that  should  try  to  settle  an  argu- 
ment between  a  very  great  labor  union 
and  the  great  copper  producers  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  We  are  not  talking  about 
the  labor  union.  I  am  talking  about  1,630 
families  who  are  out  of  work  because  "of 
the  importation  of  copper. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  let  me  assure  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Montana  who 
is  concerned  about  this  situation,  that  if 
I  had  the  remotest  thought  that  the  re- 
imposition  of  this  duty  would  resolve  the 
problem  of  those  1,630  families  unem- 
ployed in  his  district,  I  would  not  have 
been  for  this  provision  in  the  committee, 
nor  in  the  conference. 

We  have  had  this  duty  back  on  copper 
since  the  flrst  of  July,  but  the  employ- 
ment situation  in  your  district  has  not 
changed,  has  It.  during  that  period  of 
time? 

I  am  not  arguing  with  you  about  it. 
I  just  want  to  assure  you  that  if  we 
thought  for  1  minute  that  would  have 
improved  the  situation  to  have  left  that 
copper  duty  in  effect,  we  would  not  have 
this  bill  in  the  House.  We  believe  the 
situation  is  due  to  factors  other  than  the 
duty  itself. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  respect  the  views  of  the 
gentleman  very  much,  as  I  do  the  views 
of  the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Battin].  and  I  know  that  you  are  both 
good,  honorable  men.  but  I  believe  that 
the  international  copper  industry  thinks 
that  they  can  sink  this  copper  tariff  by 
holding  off.  That  is  why  the  copper  em- 
ployment situation  has  not  changed,  and 
it  will  not  change.  It  is  a  parallel  to 
what  happened  in  the  lead  industry. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  we  produced  about 
60  percent  of  the  total  lead  consumption 

in  this  country,  and  today 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
RooNHY  of  New  York).  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  the  gentleman  from 
Montana    2    additional    minutes,    Mr. 

Speaker.  

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  the  additional  time. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Today  60  percent  of  the  lead  consump- 
tion in  this  country  is  foreign  produced. 
That  is  what  is  going  to  happen  in  cop- 
per if  we  do  not  do  something  about  the 
copper  tariff,  or  maybe  a  copper  quota 
that  restricts  the  importation  of  copper. 
If  we  do  not  do  this,  we  are  goin^Ho  find 
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ourselves  In  an  emergency  one  of  these 
days  when  we  do  not  have  enough  cop- 
per production  to  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  this  country  at  all. 

Mr.  BA'rriN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  Is  exactly  the  position  we 
have  been  in  since  prior  to  World  War 
n.  we  do  not  have  enough  domestic  pro- 
duction, and  there  has  been  expansion. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
UdallI,  was  here  a  moment  ago,  and 
one  of  the  great  new  areas  of  expansion 
In  the  production  of  copper  happens  to 
be  in  the  gentleman's  State  of  Arizona. 
New  techniques  have  been  developed,  and 
we  are  caught  right  here,  and  the  situa- 
tion is  very  simple.  There  has  been  a  lot 
of  automation.  The  jobs  that  the  gentle- 
man is  talking  about  are  lost  in  deep- 
shaft  mining.  They  do  not  do  that  in  the 
new  developments  in  Arizona.  They  have 
gone  to  the  open  pit.  That  has  been  done 
In  Butte,  Mont,  with  the  Berkley  pit, 
and  I  am  sure  the  method  will  be  used  in 
other  places. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  if  a  tariff  is 
the  way -to  restore  the  Jobs  of  anybody 
who  is  out  of  work  in  the  copper  in- 
dustry today,  that  I  would  not  be  here 
opposing  the  gentleman's  viewpoint. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
knows  my  position  now. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Yes.  I  do. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  And  I  have  the  same  po- 
sition with  regard  to  beef. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  know  the  gentleman 
does. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  And  the  gentleman  be- 
lieves that  we  ought  to  have  beef  import 
quotas. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  But  not  for  copper;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  For  a  very  simple  rea- 
sons, that  we  can  and  have  demonstrated 
in  the  past,  that  we  can  produce  In  this 
country  all  of  the  beef  that  is  necessary 
In  order  to  feed  the  people  in  this  coim- 
try.  We  have  also  demonstrated  that  we 
cannot  produce  enough  copper  to  supply 
the  needs  of  this  country. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Griffiths],  who 
Introduced  the  House  bill  to  suspend 
the  duty  on  copper. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

We  know  that  we  have  been  import- 
ing copper  for  30  years,  and  this  year 
more  than  in  other  years,  and  we  will 
need  more  throughout  the  years. 

The  Detroit  Tigers  Just  won  the  World 
Series  4  to  1,  smd  I  do  not  believe  any- 
one should  do  anything  to  ruin  this  day. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MTTiI.S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  17324. 
RENEGOTIATION  AMESTDMENTS 
ACT    OF    1968.    ETC.  \ 

Mr.  MTTJ.S.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  iHJl.  17324) 


to  extend  and  amend  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  rep>ort. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titie  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RooNBY  of  New  York) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
areas  follows: 

CoNiTSXNCE  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  i951) 

Tbe  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  tbe  Senate  to  tbe  blU  (H.R. 
17324)  to  extend  and  amend  tbe  Renego- 
tiation Act  of  1951,  bavlng  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1.  2,  3.  4,  5,  6,  7.  8,  9,  10,  and  11.  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  tbe  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

"TTTLE  n ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE 

ANTIDUMPINO  ACT.    1821 

"Determinations  under  the  Antidumping 
Act.  1921 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  Nothing  contained  In  the 
International  Antidumping  Code,  signed  at 
Geneva  on  June  30,  1967,  shall  be  construed 
to  restrict  the  discretion  of  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  in  [>erforinlng  Its  duties 
and  functions  under  the  Antidumping  Act, 
1921.  and  In  performing  their  duties  and 
functions  under  such  Act  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Tariff  Commission 
shall— 

"(1)  resolve  any  conflict  between  the  In- 
ternational Antidumping  Code  and  the  Anti- 
dumping Act.  1921,  In  favor  of  the  Act  as 
appUed  by  the  agency  administering  the 
Act.  and 

"(2)  take  Into  account  the  provisions  of 
the  International  Antidumping  Code  only 
insofar  as  they  are  consistent  with  the  Anti- 
dumping Act,  1921,  as  applied  by  the  agency 
administering  the  Act. 

"(b)  No  later  than  Augtut  1,  1969.  tbe 
President  shall  submit  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  United  States  Senate  a  re- 
port for  tbe  period  beginning  on  July  1.  1968. 
and  ending  on  June  30,  1969.  which  shall — 

"(1)  set  out  the  text  of  all  determinations 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  under 
the  Antidumping  Act,  1921,  In  such  period; 

"(2)  analyze  with  respect  to  each  deter- 
mination In  such  period  the  manner  in 
which  tbe  Antidumping  Act,  1921.  has  been 
administered  to  take  Into  account  the  pro- 
visions of  the  International  Antidumping 
Code: 

"(3)  summarize  antidumping  actions  tak- 
en by  other  countries  In  such  period  against 
United  States  exports  and  relate  such  ac- 
tions to  the  provisions  of  tbe  International 
Antidumping  Code:  and 

"(4)  Include  such  recommendations  as  the 
President  determines  appropriate  concerning 
the  administration  of  the  Antidumping  Act, 
1921." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  dlsag^reement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  niunbered  13.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  hmendment.  as  follows: 
On  page  8  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 


ments, strike  out  Unes  13  through  24.  and 
In  lieu  thereof  Insert  the  following: 

"(b)  The  President  shall  cause  to  be  pub- 
lished promptly  In  the  Federal  Register  (1) 
a  copy  of  each  complaint  filed  under  sub- 
section (a).  (2)  the  results  of  the  Investi- 
gation made  with  reep>ect  to  each  such  com- 
plaint and  his  findings  thereunder,  and  (3) 
In  tbe  case  of  each  complaint  with  respect 
to  which  he  makes  an  affirmative  finding 
of  discrimination,  or  threat  thereof,  any 
rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  each  subsequent  finding  made 
by  blm  under  such  subsection." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Senate  amendment  numbered  14:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  ntmibered  14  and 
agree  to  tbe  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

"TITLE    IV MISCELLANEOUS    AMENDMENT 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  103(c)(6)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19S4  (relating  to 
exemption  for  certain  small  Issues  in  the 
case  of  Industrial  development  bonds)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraphs: 

"  '(D)  $5,000,000  Limit  in  Certain  Cases  — 
At  the  election  of  the  Issuer,  made  at  snoh 
time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  ur 
hla  delegate  shall  by  regulations  prescribe, 
with  respect  to  any  Issue  this  paragraph 
shall  be  appUed — 

"•(1)  by  substltuUng  ■•$5,000,000"  :t 
"91,000.000"  In  subparagraph  (A),  and 

"'(11)  lb  determining  the  aggregate  face 
amount  of  such  Issue,  by  taking  into  account 
not  only  the  amount  described  In  subpart) - 
graph  (B).  but  also  the  aggregate  amount  of 
capital  expenditures  with  respect  to  facili- 
ties described  In  subparagraph  (E)  paid  or 
Incurred  during  the  6-year  period  beglnnini; 
3  years  before  the  date  of  such  issue  and 
ending  3  years  after  such  date  (and  fliiancpd 
otherwise  than  out  of  the  proceeds  of  out- 
standing Issues  to  which  subparagraph  (Ai 
applied ) ,  as  If  the  aggregate  amount  of  such 
capital  expenditures  constituted  the  face 
amount  of  a  prior  outstanding  Issue  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (B) . 

"'(E)  FAciLiTrES  Taken  Into  Accovttr. — 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (D)(ll).  the 
facilities  described  In  this  subparagraph  are 
facilities— 

"'(1)  located  in  tbe  same  Incorporated 
municipality  or  located  In  the  same  countv 
(but  not  In  any  Incorporated  municipality), 
and 

"  "(11)  the  principal  user  of  which  is  or  wir. 
be  the  same  person  or  two  or  more  related 
persons.'  " 

For  purposes  of  clause  (1),  the  determination 
of  whether  or  not  facilities  are  located  in  the 
same  governmental  unit  shall  be  made  .is 
of  the  date  of  Issue  of  the  issue  in  question.'  " 

"'(F)  Certain  Capttal  Expenditures  Not 
Taken  Into  Account. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (D)  (U) ,  any  capital  expenditure— 

"  "(1)  to  replace  property  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged by  fire,  storm,  or  other  casualty,  to  the 
extent  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erty replaced. 

"'(11)  required  by  a  change  made  after 
the  date  of  issue  of  the  Issue  in  question  In 
a  Federal  or  State  law  or  local  ordinance  of 
general  application  or  required  by  a  change 
made  after  such  date  in  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  general  application  issued  under  such 
a  law  or  ordinance,  or 

"'(Ul)  required  by  circumstances  which 
could  not  be  reasonably  foreseen  on  such 
date  of  issue  or  arising  out  of  a  mistake  of 
law  or  fact  (but  the  aggregate  amount  of 
expenditure*  not  taken  into  account  under 
this  clause  with  respect  to  any  Issue  shall 
not  exceed  $250,000), 
shall  not  be  taken  Into  account. 

"  '(O)  Limitation  on  Loss  op  Tax  Exemp- 
tion.— ^In    applying    subparagraph     (D)  (11) 
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with  respect  to  capital  expendlturee  made 
after  the  date  of  any  Issue,  no  obligation 
issued  as  a  part  of  such  issue  shall  be  treated 
as  an  obligation  net  described  in  subsection 
(a)(1)  by  reason  of  any  such  expenditure 
for  any  period  before  the  date  on  which  such 
expenditure  is  paid  or  incurred. 

"•(H)  Certain  Rktinancino  Issues. — In 
rhe  case  of  any  issue  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  (11),  an  election  may  be  made 
under  subparagraph  (D)  only  if  all  of  the 
prior  Issues  being  redeen\ed  are  issues  to 
which  subparagraph  (A)  applies.  In  apply- 
ing subparagraph  (D)  (II)  with  respect  to 
such  a  refinancing  Issue,  capital  expenditures 
shall  be  taken  into  account  only  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  whether  the  prior  is- 
sues being  redeemed  qualified  (and  would 
have  continued  to  qualify)  under  subpara- 
graph (A).' 

"(b)   The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)   shall  apply  with  respect  to  obligations 
issued  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
extend  and  amend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1951,  and  for  other  purposes." 
•  W.  D.  Mills, 
Hale   Boggs, 
Frank  M.  Karsten, 
John  W.  Byrnes, 
Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Russell  B.  Long, 
George  Smathers. 
Clinton  Anderson, 
Albert  Gore. 
Herman  Talmadge, 
Vance  Hartke, 
John  J.  Williams. 
Frank   Carlson, 
Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
Carl  T.  Curtis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R  17324)  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951,  submit 
the  following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panying conference   report: 

Amendments  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4:  These  are 
clerical  amendments.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  5  and  9:  These  amend- 
ments relate  to  the  definition  of  the  terms 
"standard  commercial  article"  and  "stand- 
ard commercial  class  of  articles".  Under  tbe 
bill,  as  passed  both  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  the  price  of  an  Item  must  not  be 
In  excess  of  the  lowest  price  at  which  It 
Is  sold  in  similar  quantity  by  the  contractor 
or  subcontractor  for  civilian  industrial  or 
commercial  use.  except  for  any  excess  at- 
tributable to  the  cost  of  accelerated  delivery 
or  other  circumstances.  The  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  specifies  "unusual"  circum- 
stances, the  Senate  amendments  specify 
"significantly  different"  circumstances.  The 
House  recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  and  10:  In  de- 
fining the  terms  "standard  commercial  arti- 
cle", "standard  commercial  service",  "service 
which  is  reasonably  comparable  with  a  stand- 
ard commercial  service",  and  "standard  com- 
mercial class  of  articles",  the  bill  as  ptassed  by 
the  House  required  that  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  receipts  or  accruals  from  the  sales 
or  services  be  from  sales  or  performance  for 
civilian  Industrial  or  commercial  use  or  pur- 
poses. Under  the  Senate  amendments,  at 
least  56  percent  of  the  receipts  and  accruals 
must  be  receipts  and  accruals  which  are 
not  subject  to  the  Renegotiation  Act.  Tbe 
House  recedes. 


Amendment  No.  11:  This  Is  a  technical 
clarifying  amendment.  The  House  recedes. 

ADMINIS'rRATION      OP      THE      ANTTDUMPINO      ACT, 
1931 

Senate  amendment  No.  12  adds  a  new 
section  to  the  bill.  Subsection  (a)  provides 
that  untU  otherwise  provided  by  law  here- 
after enacted — 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
perform  his  duties  and  functions  under  the 
Antidumping  Act,  1921,  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  prescribed  under  such  Act 
as  in  effect  on  June  30.  1968;  and 

(2)  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
shall  perform  its  duties  and  functions  under 
the  Antidumping  Act,  1921,  in  accordance 
with  precedents  established  in  affirmative 
determinations  made  under  such  Act  by  the 
eonmilsslon  before  June  30,  1968. 

F^r  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  duties 
and  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury (A)  are  not  to  include  determinations 
as  to  whether  the  quantity  of  merchandise 
deemed  to  have  been  sold  at  less  than  fair 
value  is  more  than  insignificant,  and  (B)  are 
not  to  include  the  acceptance  of  assurances 
(1)  of  price  revisions  to  eliminate  the  likeli- 
hood of  sales  below  lair  value,  or  (11)  that 
sales  in  the  United  States  of  merchandise  at 
less  than  fair  value  have  terminated  and  will 
not  be  resumed. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  to  perform  their  duties  and 
functions  under  the  Antidumping  Act,  1921, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternational Antidumping  Code,  signed  at 
Geneva  on  June  30,  1967,  until  such  time  as 
legislation  enacted  to  Implement  the  provi- 
sions of  such  Code  becomes  effective. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Under  the  conference  agreement,  nothing 
contained  in  the  International  Antidumping 
Code,  signed  at  Geneva  on  June  30,  1967, 
shall  be  construed  to  restrict  the  discretion 
of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  in 
performing  Its  duties  and  functions  under 
the  Antidumping  Act,  1921,  and  in  perform- 
ing their  duties  and  functions  under  such 
Act  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall — 

( 1 )  resolve  any  conflict  between  the  Intier- 
natlonal  Antidumping  Code  and  the  Anti- 
dumping Act,  1921,  in  favor  of  the  Act  as 
applied  by  the  agency  administering  the  Act, 
and 

(2)  take  Into  account  the  provisions  of  the 
International  Antidumping  Code  only  inso- 
far as  they  are  consistent  with  the  Antl- 
dimiping  Act.  1921,  as  applied  by  the  agency 
administering  the  Act. 

Also  under  the  conference  agreement,  no 
later  than  August  1,  1969,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
United  States  Senate  a  report  for  the  pe- 
riod beginning  on  July  1,  1968,  and  ending  on 
June  30,  1969,  which  shall — 

(1)  Set  out  the  text  of  all  determinations 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  under 
the  Antidumping  Act,  1921,  In  such  period; 

(2)  Analyze  with  respect  to  each  determi- 
nation in  such  period  the  manner  In  which 
the  Antidumping  Act,  1921,  has  been  ad- 
ministered to  take  into  account  the  provi- 
sions of  the  International  Antidumping 
Code; 

(3)  Summarize  antidumping  actions  taken 
by  other  countries  in  such  period  against 
United  States  ex{>orts  and  relate  such  actions 
to  the  provisions  of  the  International  Anti- 
dumping Code:  and 

(4)  Include  such  recommendations  as  tbe 
President  determines  appropriate  concern- 
ing the  administration  of  the  Antidumping 
Act,  1921. 

INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  AGREEMENT  ACT  OF  1968 

Amendment  No.  13:  Senate  amendment 
numbered  13  adds  a  new  title  in  to  the  bill. 


which  provides  authority  for  Implementation 
of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement,  1968. 
Except  as  noted  below,  tbe  text  of  title  III 
is  the  same  as  the  text  of  H.R.  18299,  as  re- 
ported to  the  House  (Hovise  Report  No.  1704) . 

Under  H.R.  18299,  the  authority  conferred 
on  the  President  to  carry  out  and  enforce  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement,  1968,  would 
terminate  September  30,  1973.  Under  the 
Senate  amendment,  the  authority  terminates 
September  30,  1970. 

Both  HR.  182P9  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment require  the  President  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  r.n  annual  report  on  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement,  1968  In  addition 
to  the  information  speclflcally  required  by 
H.R.  18299,  the  Senate  amendment  requires 
the  report  to  Include  full  Information  Mrtth 
respect  to  matters  pertaining  to  the  trans- 
portation of  coffee  from  exporting  countries 
to  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  amendment  Includes  a  section 
(Sec  306,  for  which  there  is  no  correspond- 
ing provision  In  H  R.  18299)  relating  to  the 
prevention  of  discrimination  against  United 
States  flag  ships  in  the  shipping  of  coffee  to 
the  United  States.  The  amendment  requires 
the  President,  upon  complaint,  to  make  an 
investigation  to  determine  whether  any  ex- 
porting country  which  is  a  member  of  the 
International  Coffee  Organization  (or  group 
of  exporting  countries  which  includes  any 
member  of  such  Organization)  Is  taking  ac- 
tion which,  directly  or  indirectly,  discrimi- 
nates, or  threatens  to  discriminate,  against 
vessels  registered  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  the  shipping  of  coffee  to  the 
United  States.  If  the  President  finds  that 
discrimination,  or  threat  thereof,  exists,  he 
is  required  to  notify  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  and  it  is  required  to  promptly 
make  appropriate  rules  and  regulations  under 
section  19  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920 
(relating,  in  general,  to  rules  and  regulations 
to  adjust  or  meet  general  or  special  condi- 
tions unfavorable  to  shipping  in  the  foreign 
trade).  If,  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
notice  to  the  Commission,  the  President  finds 
that  the  effect  of  discrimination,  or  threat 
thereof,  still  exists,  the  authority  conferred 
on  the  President  by  the  bill  to  carry  out  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1968. 
Is  to  cease  to  apply  until  such  time  as  the 
F»resident  finds  that  the  effect  of  discrimi- 
nation, or  threat  thereof,  has  ceased  to  exist. 

The  amendment  also  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  inform  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  com- 
plaints made  and  action  taken  under  the 
section. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
The  conference  agreement  retains  the  text  of 
the  Senate  amendment  except  that,  in  lieu 
of  reporting  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the 
President  Is  to  cause  information  with  re- 
spect to  complaints  made  and  action 
taken  under  section  306  to  be  published 
promptly   in   the  Federal  Register. 

INDUSTRIAL    DEVELOPMENT    BOND    SMALL    ISStJE 
EXEMPTION 

Amendment  No.  14:  Section  107  of  the 
Revenue  :ind  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968  amended  section  103  of  the  1954  Code 
(relating  to  Interest  on  certain  governmental 
obligations)  by  Inserting  a  new  subsection 
(c).  Under  this  subsection,  the  general  rule 
is  that  Industrial  development  bonds  (as  de- 
fined in  the  subsection)  are  to  be  treated 
as  obligations  which  are  not  the  obligations 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision.  Subsection 
(c)  also  contains  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule.  Including  (in  paragraph  (6)  of  subsec- 
tion (c) )  an  exception  for  certain  small 
issues,  that  Is,  issues  where  the  aggregate 
authorized  face  amount  is  $1,000,000  or  less 
and  substantially  all  of  the  proceeds  are  to 
be  used  ( 1 )  for  the  acquisition,  construction, 
or  improvement  of  land  or  depreciable  prop- 
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erty.   or    (2)    for   the   redemption  of  a  prior 

Issue  described  in  clause  (1)  of  tbls  clause. 

Senate    amendment    numbered    14    raised 

the    •  1.000 ,000    limit    in    paragraph    (6)    to 

ts.ooo.ooo. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  Is  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Under  the  conference 
substitute,  the  $1,000,000  U  raised  to  $5,000.- 
000  but  only  In  certain  specified  circum- 
stances, which  are  set  forth  in  new  sub- 
paragraphs (D),  (E).  (F),  (O).  and  (H)  of 
•ecUon  103(c)  (6). 

New  subparagraph  (D)  provides  that  the 
governmental  unit  which  Is  the  Issuer  of  the 
Issue  In  question  must  elect  to  have  the 
$6,000,000  limit  apply  to  this  Issue  In  lieu 
of  the  $1,000,000  limit.  If  It  makes  this  elec- 
tion, then  In  testing  whether  this  Issue  comes 
within  the  $5,000,000  limit,  there  must  b« 
taken  into  account  not  only  the  prior  out- 
standing Issues  which  have  to  be  taken  Into 
account  under  section  103(c)(6)(B)  of  the 
Code,  but  also  certain  capital  expenditures 
made  during  the  8-year  period  which  begins 
3  years  before  the  date  of  Issue  of  the  Issue 
In  question  and  ends  3  years  after  such  date. 
The  capital  exi>endltures  which  are  to  be 
to  taken  into  account  are  expenditures  which 
meet  all  three  of  the  following  tests: 

(U  They"  Are  made  with  respect  to  facili- 
ties described  in  new  subparagraph  (E) ,  that 
Is.  facilities  (A)  the  principal  user  of  which 
Is  or  will  be  the  same  person  or  related 
persons,  and  (B)  which  (on  the  date  of  is- 
sue) are  located  In  the  same  Incorporated 
municipality  or  In  the  same  county  (outside 
of  the  Incorporated  municipalities  In  such 
county). 

(2)  They  are  not  financed  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  Issues  which  (at  the  time  the 
$5,000,000  limit  Is  being  tested)  are  outstand- 
ing and  to  which  section  103(c)  (6)  (A)  at  the 
Code  applied,  and 

(3i  They  are  properly  chargeable  to  capi- 
tal account  (determined,  for  this  purpose, 
without  regard  to  any  rule  of  the  1964  Code 
which  permits  expenditures  properly  charge- 
able to  capital  account  to  be  treated  as  cur- 
rent expenses  i 

Each  such  capital  expenditure  is  to  be 
taken  Into  account  beginning  with  the  time 
when  It  Is  paid  or  Incurred,  and  Is  to  be 
taken  Into  account  In  the  amount  so  paid 
or  Incurred. 

The  new  subparagraph  (P)  added  to  sec- 
tion 103(c)  (6)  of  the  1964  Code  by  the  con- 
ference substitute  provides  that  the  follow- 
ing capital  expenditures  are  not  to  be  taken 
into  account  In  applying  the  $6,000,000  limit: 

( 1 )  Capital  expenditures  to  replace  prop- 
erty damaged  or  destroyed  by  flr«.  storm. 
or  other  casualty,  to  the  extent  that  these 
expenditures  do  not  exceed  In  dollar  amount 
the  fair  market  value  (determined  Immedi- 
ately before  the  casualty)  of  the  property 
so  damaged  or  destroyed. 

(2)  Any  capital  expenditure  required  by  a 
change  made  after  the  date  of  Issue  in  a 
Federal  or  State  law.  or  a  local  ordinance, 
which  applies  generally,  or  required  by  a 
change  made  after  such  date  In  rules  and 
regulations  of  general  application  Issued 
under  such  a  law  or  ordinance 

(3)  Capital  expenditures  required  by  clr- 
cunistances  which  could  not  reasonably  be 
foreseen  on  the  date  of  issue  or  arising  out 
of  a  mistake  of  law  or  fact  (such  as  a  mis- 
take pursuant  to  which  an  Item  Is  treated  as 
a  repialr  and  deducted  rather  than  capital- 
ized). 

New  subparagraph  (P)  (111)  contains  a 
limitation  of  $260,000  with  respect  to  any 
Issue  on  the  aggregate  amount  not  taken 
Into  account  under  such  provisions. 

New  subparagraph  (O)  provides  a  limita- 
tion on  the  loss  of  tax  exemption  which  may 
arise  under  the  $5,000,000  by  reason  of  capital 
expenditures  made  after  the  date  of  issue.  As 
previously  Indicated  under  the  new  subpara- 
graph (D)  (11)  there  must  be  taken  Into  ac- 
cotint   not   only   capital   expenditures   made 


during  the  3-year  period  before  the  date  of 
the  issue  in  question,  but  alao  during  the 
3-year  period  following  such  date.  Thus,  sub- 
sequent expenditures  may  have  the  effect  of 
making  taxable  an  issue  which  at  the  time  of 
Issue  qualifies  for  exemption.  New  subpara- 
graph (O)  provides  that  in  such  a  case  the 
loss  of  tax-exemption  for  the  Interest  will 
begin  only  with  the  date  on  which  the  ex- 
penditure which  caused  the  issue  to  cease  to 
qualify  under  the  $6,000,000  limit  was  paid 
or  incurred. 

New  subparagraph  (H)  relates  to  certain 
Issues  substantially  all  of  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  to  be  used  to  redeem  prior  issues. 
The  first  sentence  of  the  new  subparagraph 
(H)  provides  that  the  election  of  the 
$6,000,000  Umlt  (In  lieu  of  the  $1,000,000 
limit)  may  be  made  only  If  all  of  the  prior 
Issues  being  redeemed  are  Issues  to  which 
section  103(c)(6)(A)  applies,  that  Is,  each 
prior  Issue  must  be  one  which  qualified  under 
subparagraph  (A)  itself  (or  which  qualified 
under  subparagraph  (A)  by  reason  of  a 
$5,000,000  election  made  under  subparagraph 
(D)  and  which  would  have  continued  to  so 
qualify  If  the  redemption  had  not  taken 
place).  The  second  sentence  of  new  sub- 
paragraph (H)  provides  that  In  applying 
the  capital  expenditure  tests  of  subparagraph 
(D)(li)  to  refinancing  Issues,  capital  ex- 
penditures are  to  b«  taken  into  account  only 
for  purposes  of  determining  whether  those 
prior  issues  which  were  made  under  a  sub- 
paragraph (D)  election  qualified  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  would  have  contlnvied 
to  qualify  under  subparagraph  (A)  but  for 
the  redemption. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  401  of  the  con- 
ference substitute  provides  that  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a)  Is  to  apply 
with  respect  to  obligations  Issued  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 
W.  D.  Mills, 
Hale  Bogcs, 

PkANK  M.   KaKSTKN, 

John  W.  Brairxs, 
Thomas  B.  Ctmns. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  us  Is  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R,  17324.  This  bill  ex- 
tends the  Renegotiation  Act  for  a  period 
of  3  years,  or  until  June  30,  1971.  The  bill 
also  amends  the  present  exemption  from 
renegotiation  for  standard  commercial 
articles  and  services  to  reduce  the  scope 
of  this  exemption  and  thereby  to  provide 
assurance  that  articles  and  services  qual- 
ifying for  it  are  in  fact  of  a  commercial 
nature.  It  will  be  recalled  that  we  con- 
sidered this  bill  in  May  of  this  year. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,  the  purpose  of  rene- 
gotiation is  to  eliminate  excessive  profits 
from  Government  contracts  and  related 
subcontracts  in  the  national  defense  and 
space  programs.  We  adopted  a  3-year 
extension  of  the  act  when  we  considered 
this  bin  for  two  basic  reasons. 

First,  because  modern  military  and 
space  procurement  is  characterized  by 
highly  sophisticated  and  rapidly  chang- 
ing technology.  Government  contracts 
often  are  negotiated  on  the  basis  of  in- 
adequate cost  estimates  and  production 
experience.  We  need  the  after-the-fact 
review  of  renegotiation  to  assure  that 
excessive  profits  which  may  arise  in  these 
cases  will  be  recovered  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Second,  the  amount  of  military  pro- 
curement is  continuing  at  a  high  level. 
Many  of  these  contracts  will  not  be  com- 
pleted for  3  or  4  years.  As  a  result,  we 


will  continue  to  need  the  Renegotiation 
Board  to  scrutinize  the  amounts  received 
imder  these  contracts  for  at  least  the 
next  3  years. 

Because  the  3-year  extension  of  the 
act  was  continued  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  the  bill,  this  was  not 
in  conference. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  sUso  epntained  a  series  of 
amendments  to  the  existihg^xemption 
from  renegotiation  for  standard  com- 
mercial articles  and  services.  This  exemp- 
tion excludes  from  renegotiation  those 
items  which  have  a  commercial  market 
that  is  of  sufiBcient  magnitude  to  estab- 
lish market-tested  prices  for  these  items. 

Under  present  law  the  exemption  is 
available  only  if  certain  requirements  are 
satisfied.  One  of  these  is  that  an  article 
must  either  be  an  item  maintained  in 
inventory  stock  or  an  item  for  which 
there  is  a  regularly  maintained  price 
schedule  if  the  article  is  to  qualify  as  an 
exempt  standard  commercial  article.  An- 
other requirement  which  is  probably  a 
more  important  one  is  that  at  least  35 
percent  of  the  sales  of  the  item  must  be 
nonrenegotiable  sales.  This  requirement 
is  designed  to  test  whether  there  are 
sufficient  marketplace  sales  of  an  item  to 
establish  an  arm's-length  price  for  it. 

The  Members  will  recall  that  we 
adopted  various  amendments  to  this  ex- 
emption when  we  considered  the  bill  last 
May.  The  Senate  accepted  the  amend- 
ments contained  in  our  bill  with  only 
minor  changes. 

One  of  our  amendments  to  this  exemp- 
tion redefined  commercial  sales  to  ex- 
clude from  this  category  nonrenegotiable 
sales  to  governments.  The  Senate  felt 
that  this  new  definition  would  create  sub- 
stantial administrative  problems  for  the 
Renegotiation  Board  and  for  contractors 
and  subcontractors,  especially  lower 
tier  subcontractors.  The  Renegotiation 
Board  itself  concurred  in  this  view.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Senate  retained  the  exist- 
ing definition  of  commercial  sales: 
namely,  nonrenegotiable  sales.  To  com- 
pensate for  the  effect  of  this  change, 
however,  the  Senate  increased  the  re- 
quired percentage  of  sales  of  an  item 
which  must  be  made  commercially  for 
the  exemption  to  apply  to  55  percent 
rather  than  the  50-percent  level  which 
we  had  adopted. 

In  view  of  these  factors,  the  House 
conferees  agreed  to  accept  these  Senate 
amendments.  Accordingly,  under  the  bill 
as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  an  article 
or  service  will  not  qualify  for  exemption 
from  renegotiation  as  a  standard  com- 
mercial article  or  service  imless  at  least 
55  percent  of  the  sales  of  the  item  are 
nonrenegotiable  sales. 

Two  other  amendments  to  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  Itself  are  minor  in  effect  and 
are  of  a  technical  nature.  One  perfects 
the  words  used  in  describing  how  price 
is  to  be  determined  for  the  standard 
commercial  articles  and  services  exemp- 
tion. The  other  is  a  change  in  the  effec- 
tive date  necessitated  by  the  passage  of 
this  bill  after  June  30,  1968. 

In  summary,  Mr.  8(>eaker,  the  bill  as 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees  continues  the 
authority  of  the  Renegotiation  Board  to 
scrutinize  excessive  profits  for  another 
3  years  and  also  modifies  the  standard 
commercial  articles  exemption  to  provide 
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assurance  that  the  items  which  qualify 
for  it  are  of  a  truly  commercial  nature. 

INDUSTKIAL    DEVELOPMENT    BOND    EXEMPTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  will  recall 
that  one  of  the  provisions  contained  in 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968  which  recently  became  law 
removed  the  then  existing  tax  exemption 
for  interest  on  industrial  revenue  bonds. 
A  special  exception  was  provided,  how- 
ever, for  small  bond  issues;  namely,  those 
of  $1  million  or  less.  Thus,  municipalities 
can  continue  to  Issue  these  small  issues 
without  the  interest  on  them  being  tax- 
able. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  considered  the 
purpose  of  this  exemption  was  to  allow 
communities  to  provide  assistance  to 
small  businesses  seeking  to  locate  in  the 
community.  They  believed,  however,  that 
the  ceiling  set  on  the  amount  of  bonds 
for  which  tax  exemption  could  be  ob- 
tained— namely,  $1  million — was  unreal- 
istic. Moreover,  it  was  noted  that  on  the 
basis  of  public  offerings  of  industrial  rev- 
enue bonds  in  1967  a  $5  million  exemp- 
tion would  exclude  only  about  13  percent 
of  till  bonds  issued.  The  fact  that  a  $5 
million  limit  on  the  one  hand  would  still 
retain  industrial  revenue  bond  treat- 
ment— taxability  of  the  interest  on  these 
bonds — for  87  percent  of  the  value  of  Is- 
sues and  on  the  other  hand  would  allow 
local  governmental  imlts  to  provide  more 
meaningful  and  realistic  assistance  to 
small  businesses  they  wish  to  attract  to 
the  community,  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  raising  the  existing  $1  mil- 
lion limit  to  $5  million. 

The  Senate  conferees  believed  that  a 
$5  million  limit  was  necessary  if  the 
exemption  was  to  have  any  meaning  at 
all.  The  House  conferees,  after  consid- 
ering the  matter,  agreed  to  accept  the 
principle  of  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
House  conferees,  however,  pointed  out 
that  merely  raising  the  limit  to  $5  million 
would  create  a  major  avenue  for  par- 
tially avoiding  industrial  revenue  bond 
treatment  in  the  case  of  large  facilities 
where  $20  or  $30  million  was  Involved. 
Under  the  Senate  amendment  a  person 
could  have  constructed  part  of  a  facility 
with  the  proceeds  of  a  $5  million  tax- 
exempt  industrial  revenue  bond  issue  and 
then  could  have  constructed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  facility  using  proceeds 
from  some  other  bond  issue  in  whatever 
amount  was  necessary.  This  certainly  did 
not  seem  to  the  House  conferees  to  be  a 
way  to  assist  small  businesses,  but 
rather  seemed  to  be  the  creation  of  a 
substantial  loophole. 

The  House  conferees,  therefore,  asked 
that  the  Senate  proposal  be  restricted 
so  as  to  prevent  this  avoidance  and  to 
provide  assurance  that  this  larger  ex- 
emption would  in  fact  serve  Its  underly- 
ing purposes:  namely,  to  assist  small 
businesses  in  locating  in  a  community.  In 
other  words,  the  House  conferees  ac- 
cepted the  principle  of  the  Senate 
amendment  but  conditioned  this  accept- 
ance on  a  limitation  on  the  availability 
of  the  larger  exemption.  The  House  con- 
ferees were  able  to  persuade  the  Senate 
conferees  to  accept  the  limitation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees, the  amendment  provides  an 
alternative  to  the  $1  million  exemption 
of  present  law.  This  alternative,  which 


Is  elective,  allows  a  governmental  unit 
to  issue  industrial  revenue  t>onds  for  use 
by  a  private  concern  up  to  a  level  of  $5 
million  without  the  interest  on  the  bonds 
being  taxable,  if  a  limitation  which  is 
designed  to  assure  the  retention  of  the 
small  business  purpose  of  the  exemption 
is  satisfied.  Under  this  limitation  the  $5 
million  limit  is  applied  to  the  amount  of 
bonds  issued  by  the  governmental  unit 
for  the  concern,  plus  any  capital  ex- 
penditures in  that  governmental  unit  by 
the  same  concern  or  related  persons, 
made  within  the  6-year  period  beginning 
3  years  before  and  ending  3  years  after 
the  bonds  are  issued  and  financed  from 
other  sources.  In  other  words,  a  person 
may  not  use  an  exempt  $5  million  bond 
issue  to  construct  part  of  a  facility  and 
then  use  other  funds  for  further  con- 
stiniction  of  that  facility  or  other  facili- 
ties in  the  same  town  or  other  govern- 
mental unit  within  a  6-year  period. 

Tlie  amendment  contains  safeguards 
for  the  governmental  unit  and  business 
concern  which  provide  that  certain  cap- 
ital expenditures,  to  a  limited  extent, 
that  are  of  a  type  that  could  not  rea- 
sonably have  been  anticipated  when  the 
bonds  were  issued  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered in  applying  the  $5  million  limit. 
These  excluded  expenditures  are  those 
made  to  replace  property  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  casualty.  Also  excluded  are 
expenditures  required  because  a  gener- 
ally applicable  law  or  ordinance  was 
changed  after  the  bonds  were  issued.  The 
final  category  of  excluded  capital  ex- 
penditures are  those  required  by  circum- 
stances that  could  not  reasonably  be 
foreseen  when  the  bonds  were  issued  or 
which  arise  out  of  a  mistake  of  law  or 
fact.  Only  $250,000  of  expenditures  in 
this  latter  category,  however,  may  be  ex- 
cluded from  consideration. 

Even  though  capital  expenditures 
above  the  $5  million  limit  in  the  3- 
year  period  after  bonds  are  issued  may 
cause  a  bond  issue  to  lose  its  exempt 
status,  the  amendment  provides  that  the 
interest  on  the  bonds  is  to  become  tax- 
able only  as  of  the  time  the  $5  million 
limit  was  exceeded. 

I  might  say  of  my  good  friend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Byrnes], 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
committee,  that  he  has  fought  very  vig- 
orously and  at  times  provoked  my  dis- 
pleasure, may  I  say,  for  the  vigorousness 
of  his  opposition  on  this  industrial  bond 
issue  matter.  Some  time  back  he  offered 
legislation  to  abolish  entirely  the  tax- 
free  status  of  industrial  development 
bonds.  I  have  often  wondered  if  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  have  more  infiuence 
with  the  Treasury  than  the  chairmsm 
of  the  committee,  since  finally,  the 
Treasury  saw  it  his  way  and  inssued  reg- 
ulations removing  the  tax  exempt  status 
of  these  bonds.  In  this  conference  he 
fought  against  raising  the  exemption 
from  SI  million  to  S5  million  and  got  the 
Senate  conferees  to  limit  the  $5  million 
to  cases  where  total  capital  expenditures 
do  not  exceed  $5  million.  Mr.  Byrnes  also 
was  the  one  conferee  who  did  not  agree 
to  this  amendment.  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
BOGGS,  Mr.  Karsten,  and  I  supported  the 
bond  amendment  in  the  conference,  but 
my  good  friend,  as  he  always  does  fight 
his  battles,  fought  \igorously.  But  there 
are  other  far  more  importajit  matters 


in  the  conference  report.  It  Is  not  the 
only  proposition  in  conference  so  he 
signed  the  conference  icport  because 
there  are  other  items  in  this  conference 
report  that  I  think  none  of  us  want  to 
forgo  seeing  passed  before  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  was 
very  interested  in  the  comments  of  the 
gentleman,  and  I  am  interested  in  this 
legislation.  For  a  number  of  years,  I  was 
in  the  Iowa  Development  Commission, 
and  we  were  asking  for  this  type  of  thing 
for  the  benefit  of  developing  industries  in 
the  smaller  communities,  who  can  find 
this  a  valuable  tool  in  the  development  of 
industry  for  smaller  communities.  Is  it 
the  judgment  of  the  gentleman  that  this 
will  happen  now  as  a  result  of  this? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  will  continue,  I  think,  to 
be  used.  What  the  opponents  of  it  will 
say  is  that  we  have  not  eliminated 
enough  of  the  exemption  in  the  process 
of  accepting  the  $5  million  compromise, 
because  the  $5  million  provision  in  this 
conference  report,  according  to  informa- 
tion I  have,  will  continue  to  provide  tax- 
free  interest  on  industrial  bonds  to  the 
extent  of  about  87  percent  of  the  total 
issues,  based  on  experience  in  the  past. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
yielded  by  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
has  expired. 

Mr,  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes. 

What  we  were  trying  to  do  all  along — 
what  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  was  pri- 
marily concerned  about;  and  I  joined  his 
concern  and  joined  that  of  others — was 
to  do  something  to  prevent  the  subsidiz- 
ing of  very  large  companies,  which  are 
thoroughly  capable  of  building  their  own 
plants,  with  this  type  of  tax-free  interest. 
Some  companies — and  the  gentleman 
knows  what  I  am  talking  about — have 
gone  so  far  as  to  ask  communities  to  vote 
over  $100  million  in  bond  issues  for  their 
benefit;  and  the  communities  do  it. 
They  want  that  employment  opportunity 
in  their  area. 

These  large  companies  really  do  not 
need  this  kind  of  an  arrangement  to 
grow.  They  will  grow  whether  they  have 
it  or  not.  Those  big  bond  issues  and  the 
continued  use  of  this  privilege  also  dis- 
turbed many  of  us  because  of  the  effect 
upon  the  municipal  bond  market.  The 
demand  for  these  bonds  at  present  in- 
terest rates  is  a  limited  area. 

Tlie  addition  of  these  very  large  is- 
sues of  the  tax-free  issues  could  have  had 
the  effect  also  of  raising  interest  rates 
for  all  municipal  bonds,  if  we  had  per- 
mitted the  situation  to  go  uncorrected. 
It  would  hurt  the  market  for  bonds  for 
the  development  of  schools  and  those 
other  activities  which  we  know  are  cer- 
tainly activities  of  local  governments. 
It  could  cost  them  more  for  regular  ac- 
tivities if  we  allow  industrial  bonds  with- 
out limit. 

I  beheve  we  have  limited  the  exemp- 
tion in  a  proper  way.  I  believe  we  have 
done  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  me 
to  answer  the  gentleman's  question  af- 
firmatively. The  conference  report  deals 
adequately  with  the  .'^mailer  communi- 
ties. They  will  be  permitted  either  of  the 
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two  alternatives,  the  $1  million  exemp- 
tion on  a  bond  issue  without  regard  to 
the  size  of  the  total  facilities  or  a  $5  mil- 
lion bond  issue  if  the  total  capital  ex- 
penditures for  the  facilities  do  not  ex- 
ceed $5  million. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  And  the  social  and 
economic  effect  for  that  community  and 
that  State  would  be  very  beneficial' 

Mr.  MILLS  Yes.  We  preserved  this  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Some  would  say 
this  is  a  loophole,  but  it  is  a  one-shot 
proposition.  If  it  is  a  loophole  it  ought  not 
to  pass  and  some  way  could  be  found  for 
the  Treasury  to  recover  the  loss  at  some 
later  date. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  we  do  not  do  it  this  way, 
they  could  do  it  through  EDA  lending 
them  65  percent  of  the  cost,  using  Gov- 
ernment money  so  long  as  somebody  lo- 
cally puts  up  35  percent. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  First  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the -gentleman  and  his  committee 
for  ^hatr  consider  to  be  a  very  accept- 
able solution  to  a  problem  in  which  many 
of  us  have  had  great  interest. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  have  dls- 
cused  this  matter  with  him  many  times. 
Know  ing  the  problem  as  I  know  he  does, 
would  it  not  be  fair  to  say  that  the  solu- 
tion he  has  brought  here  today,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  meets  about  every 
kind  of  a  situation  that  could  be  justi- 
fied under  this  sort  of  program?  These 
limits  are  suflBcient  to  accomplish  about 
any  worthwhile  purpose  anybody  would 
have  much  reason  to  want  to  bring  up 
under  such  an  arrangement. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question  affirmatively  without 
equivocation  whatsoever  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  some  have  expressed 
some  concern  about  the  definition  of  the 
type  of  operations  that  can  fall  within 
the  $1  million  or  the  $5  million  exempt 
issue  limit.  We  may  have  to  review  this. 
In  connection  with  whatever  reform 
legislation  we  have  next  year,  we  may 
want  to  hear  witnesses  with  respect  to 
this  matter  of  definition. 

Mr.  STEED.  With  the  solution  here 
we  are  definitely  better  off  than  we  were 
previously? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  and  able  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  did  I  correctly  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  the  limit  would  be 
$5  million  plus  5  percent? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Actually,  $5  million  plus 
$250,000  in  some  cases.  That  does  not 
mean  you  can  start  out  planning  on 
using  the  $250,000.  You  cannot  plan  on 
using  the  $250,000  above  the  $5  million. 
The  $250,000  is  only  available  to  cover 
the  cost  of  things  which  could  not 
initially  be  foreseen. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
compliment  and  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arkansas.  As 
usual,  he  has  brought  back  to  the  House 


legislation  which  Is  sound  and  reason- 
able. I  again  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  great  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  MTT.I.S.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.    Speaker,    there    are    two    other 
amendments  in   this   bill,   and   I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes  to  discuss 
them. 
TrrLs  n  or  r.b.  17334 — administration  or  trk 

ANTIDUlKrafO    ACT    Or    1931 

As  added  by  the  Senate,  title  n  would 
have  required  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  US.  Tariff  Commission  to 
p>erform  their  duties  and  functions  under 
the  Antidxmiplng  Act  of  1921  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  the  Interna- 
tional Antidumping  Code,  signed  at 
Geneva  on  June  30.  1967,  until  such  time 
as  legislation  enacted  to  Implement  the 
provisions  of  the  code  becomes  effective. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  amendment 
would  have  required  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  perfonn  his  duties  and 
functions  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  under  the  Antidumping  Act 
as  in  effect  on  June  30,  1968.  However, 
in  making  determinations  under  the 
Antidumping  Act  of  1921,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  would  have  been  pre- 
cluded from  making  determinations  as 
to  whether  the  quantity  of  merchandise 
deemed  to  have  been  sold  at  less  than 
fair  value  is  more  than  insignificant.  He 
would  also  have  been  precluded  from 
making  determinations  which  include  the 
acceptance  of  assurances  of  price  revi- 
sions to  eliminate  the  likelihood  of  sales 
below  fair  value — dimiplng — or  that  sales 
in  the  United  States  of  merchandise  at 
less  than  fair  value  have  terminated  and 
will  not  be  resiuned. 

Further,  with  respect  to  the  duties 
and  functions  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
the  Senate  amendment  would  have  re- 
quired that  the  Commission  perform  Its 
duties  and  functions  in  accordance  with 
precedents  established  in  affirmative  de- 
terminations— where  injury  to  an  indus- 
try is  found — made  under  such  act  by 
the  Commission  prior  to  June  30,  1968. 

The  House  conferees  agreed  to  title 
n  with  an  amendment.  Under  the  con- 
ference agreement,  nothing  contained  In 
the  International  Antidumping  Code, 
signed  at  Geneva  on  June  30,  1967,  shall 
be  construed  to  restrict  the  discretion  of 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  in  perform- 
ing its  duties  and  fimctlons  imder  the 
Antidumping  .Act.  1921,  and  in  perform- 
ing their  duties  and  functions  under  such 
act  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Tariff  Commission  shall — 

First,  resolve  any  conflict  between  the 
International  Antidumping  Code  and  the 
Antidumping  Act.  1921,  in  favor  of  the 
act  as  applied  by  the  agency  administer- 
ing the  act;  and 

Second,  take  into  account  the  provi- 
sions of  the  International  Antidumping 
Code  only  insofar  as  they  are  consistent 
with  the  Antidumping  Act,  1921.  as  ap- 
plied by  the  agency  administering  the  act. 

Also  under  the  conference  agreement, 
no  later  than  August  1,  1969,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  U.S.  Senate  a  report  for 
the  period  beginning  on  July  1,  1968,  and 
ending  on  June  30,  1969,  which  shall — 

First,  set  out  the  text  of  all  determina- 
tions made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 


ury and  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  un- 
der the  Antidumping  Act,  1921,  in  such 
period; 

Second,  analyze  with  respect  to 
each  determination  in  such  period  the 
manner  in  which  the  Antidumping  Act, 
1921.  has  been  administered  to  take  into 
account  the  provisions  of  the  Interna- 
tional Antidumping  Code: 

Third,  simimarize  antidumping  ac- 
tions taken  by  other  countries  in  such 
period  against  U.S.  exports  and  relate 
such  actions  to  the  provisions  of  the 
International  Antidumping  Code;  and 

Fourth,  Include  such  recommendations 
as  the  President  determines  appropriate 
concerning  the  administration  of  the 
Antidumping  Act.  1921. 

As  members  are  aware,  the  Antidump- 
ing Act  of  1921.  as  amended,  is  a  part 
of  our  domestic  law  which  provides  pro- 
tection for  U.S.  industry  against  unfair 
pricing  practices  Involving  goods  pro- 
duced in  foreign  countries  and  sold  in 
the  U.S.  market.  Under  this  law,  this 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  responsible 
for  Investigating  complaints  under  whicli 
it  is  alleged  that  a  foreign  exporter  or  im- 
porter is  selling  merchandise  in  the  U.S. 
market  at  a  price  lower  than  the  price  at 
which  such  merchandise  is  being  sold  in 
the  home  market.  It  fiuther  requires 
that  when  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
a  pricing  practice  is  taking  place,  that 
he  refer  the  case  to  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission. It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  determine  whether 
such  pricing  practices  are  injuring  or 
threatening  to  injure  a  U.S.  Industry  or 
are  preventing  such  an  industry  from 
being  established.  If  the  Tariff  ConrniLs- 
sion  makes  an  affirmative  finding  as  to 
injury,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
must  Impose  a  special  dumping  duty  in 
an  amoimt  equal  to  the  differential  be- 
tween the  purchase  price  of  the  Import 
and  its  foreign  market  value. 

The  language  of  the  statute  is  general 
in  nature  and  has  permitted  the  agencies 
which  have  responsibilities  under  it  a 
great  deal  of  latitude  in  administering 
their  respective  functions  under  the  act 
The  general  nature  of  the  statute  ha.s 
resulted  in  criticism  by  foreign  importers 
who  allege  that  the  complaint  procedures 
result  in  the  harassment  of  legitimate 
trade.  On  the  other  hand,  some  domestic 
industries  have  complained  that  the 
terms  of  the  act  are  so  vague  that  it  Is 
too  difficult  for  domestic  industries  to 
obtain  relief  under  its  provisions. 

Nevertheless,  the  Congress  has  not  felt 
it  necessary  to  limit  the  scope  or  provide 
more  specific  definitions  of  such  terms 
as  "industry"  and  "injury"  under  the  act. 
In  this  respect,  it  has  continued  to  grant 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Tariff  Comnilssion  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cretion in  carrying  out  their  respective 
duties  and  responsibilities  under  the  act 
and  in  treating  with  each  case  on  its  in- 
dividual merits. 

During  the  Kennedy  roimd  of  trade 
negotiations,  our  negotiators  entered  into 
an  agreement  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  which  provides  an  International 
code  for  countries  to  follow  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  own  antidumping 
statutes  and  regulations.  The  code  pro- 
vides for  the  definition  of  such  terms  as 
"dumping,"  "injury,"  and  "industry,"  as 
well  as  specifying  certain  investigation 
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and  admirdstratlve  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  parties  to  the  agreement. 
The  International  Antidumping  Code 
was  acceded  to  definitively  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  on  June  30,  1967,  and 
entered  into  force  on  July  1,  1968. 

Representatives  of  the  executive 
branch  maintain  that  no  prior  congres- 
sional authorization  was  necessary  and 
no  legislation  to  implement  the  code  is 
needed  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  code 
is  not  In  confiict  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921. 

The  existence  of  the  negotiations  with 
respect  to  the  Antidumping  Code  has 
been  publicly  known  for  several  years, 
and  the  successful  completion  of  the  ne- 
gotiations with  respect  to  the  Interna- 
tional Antidumping  Code  has  been  hailed 
as  a  breakthrough  in  the  negotiation  of 
an  international  agreement  seeking  the 
removal  of  unreasonable  and  uneconomic 
nontarlff  barriers  to  trade. 

However,  during  the  negotiations  and 
subsequent  thereto,  both  within  the 
Congress  and  within  some  industry 
circles,  questions  were  raised  concerning 
the  basis  of  the  authority  for  such  nego- 
tiations and  the  likely  effects  of  the  im- 
plementation of  the  code  on  domestic 
law.  In  addition,  the  Tariff  Commission 
Itself  is  divided  on  the  question  of  con- 
sistency between  the  Antidumping  Act 
as  it  has  been  administered  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  International  Antidump- 
ing Code. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  In  adding 
this  amendment  to  the  Renegotiation 
Act  as  passed  by  the  House  was  based 
on  both  hearings  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  on  the  question  of 
consistency  t)etween  the  code  and  the 
act  and  on  a  prior  position  taken  by  the 
Senate  in  the  89th  Congress  in  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  100  with  regard  to  the 
international  trade  agreements  not  pre- 
viously authorized  by  the  Congress.  Nor 
is  this  a  new  issue  to  the  House  con- 
ferees. During  the  public  hearings  on 
foreign  trade  and  tariffs  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  earlier 
this  year,  testimony  was  received  from 
domestic  industry  questioning  the  con- 
sistency of  the  International  Antidiunp- 
Ing  Code  with  the  act  which  raised  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  code  has  the  effect  of  amend- 
ing domestic  law  without  congressional 
action.  There  was  also  testimony  from 
industry  and  others  in  support  of  the 
International  Antidumping  Code,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  its  benefits  to 
U.S.  exporters  who  in  the  future  might 
otherwise  face  unfair  antidumping  ac- 
tions on  the  part  of  foreign  govern- 
ments in  the  absence  of  the  code. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  held  2  days  of  executive  ses- 
sions on  the  question  of  consistency  be- 
tween the  Antidumping  Act  and  the 
International  Antidumping  Code.  Other 
measures  have  also  been  taken  by  the 
committee  to  establish  information  on 
which  a  judgment  might  be  based  as  to 
the  effects  of  the  code's  Implementation 
nn  the  administration  of  the  act. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  International  obligations  imder 
the  code  entered  Into  by  representatives 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  question  of  whether  the  Presi- 
dent  by   an   executive   agreement   can 


amend  the  results  under.  If  not  the  sub- 
stance of,  a  prior  domestic  law  In  the 
absence  of  congressional  action. 

In  view  of  the  Inunedlate  nature  of 
the  Issues  Involved  and  their  Importance, 
the  conference  agreement,  I  believe,  rep- 
resents a  sound  and  orderly  means  of 
meeting  the  issues.  The  conference 
amendment  speaks  for  itself  in  main- 
taining the  full  statutory  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  under 
the  Antidumping  Act  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  and  fimctlons. 

TITI.E   in    OF    H.R.    173  24 INTERNATIONAL 

COPTEi;  AGREEMENT  ACT  OP  1968 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  in  of  H.R.  17324— 
International  Coffee  Agreement  Act  of 
1968 — as  passed  by  the  Senate,  would 
authorize  the  President  to  carry  out  and 
enforce  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment of  1968.  This  Senate  amendment 
is  similar  to  H.R.  18299  as  favorably  re- 
pxjrted  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  July  11,  1968. 

The  provisions  of  title  HI  as  well  as 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  18299,  as  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  would  provide  the  necessary 
authority  for  the  United  States  to  re- 
quire valid  certificates  of  origin  to  ac- 
company coffee  imports  and  to  limit  cof- 
fee imports  from  countries  not  members 
of  the  agreement  and  to  impose  special 
fees  and  other  measures  to  offset  dis- 
criminatory treatment  by  other  govern- 
ments in  favor  of  the  export  or  reexport 
of  processed  coffee.  Both  versions  of  the 
proposed  act  would  also  authorize  re- 
quirement of  certificates  of  origin  on  re- 
export or  exports  of  coffee  from  the 
United  States  and  the  keeping  of  cer- 
tain records  of  status  and  other  infor- 
mation. 

Both  title  III  and  H.R.  18299  would 
provide  for  an  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President  concerning  the 
operations  of  the  agreement.  Both  ver- 
.sions  of  the  proposed  1968  act  would 
provide  that  should  the  President  de- 
termine that  there  has  been  an  unwar- 
ranted increase  in  the  price  of  coffee,  he 
shall  require  the  International  Coffee 
Council  and  the  Executive  Board  to  take 
appropriate  action  and  further,  that  the 
President  shall  report  such  determina- 
tion to  the  Congress,  and  If  the  Coun- 
cil falls  to  take  appropriate  action,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
such  recommendations  as  he  may  con- 
sider appropriate  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion. 

These  provisions  of  title  m  and  the 
identical  provisions  of  H.R.  18299  were 
approved  by  the  Senate  and  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  as  necessary 
procedures  to  permit  the  United  States 
to  implement  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  of  1968  which  was  ratified  by 
the  Senate  on  June  28, 1968. 

Title  in  provides  authority  for  con- 
tinued U.S.  participation  in  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement  for  a  period 
of  2  years  until  September  30,  1970.  The 
bill  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  woiild  havt  provided  for  such 
authority  for  a  5-year  period  or  for  the 
life  of  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment of  1968.  It  is  argued  that  the  2- 
year  authorization  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Congress  to  review  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  agreement  while  it  Is  In 


operation  rather  than  when  It  Is  ex- 
piring. 

Section  306  of  title  in.  Prevention  of 
Discrimination  Against  U.S.-Flag  Ships, 
provides  for  the  suspension  of  the  au- 
thority to  implement  the  coffee  agree- 
ment if  discriminatory  shipping  practices 
by  foreign  entities  continue  to  affect 
U.S.-fiag  vessels  after  other  remedies 
have  failed  to  remove  the  discrimination. 
This  provision  is  not  contained  in  H.R. 
18299  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

It  would  require  the  President  to  In- 
vestigate complaints  that  any  country 
which  is  a  member  of  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  or  group  of  countries 
v/hich  includes  a  member  of  the  agree- 
ment is  engaged  in  discriminatory  ac- 
tions against  U.S.  vessels  engaged  in  the 
shipping  of  coffee  to  the  United  States. 
If  he  finds  such  discrimination  or  threat 
of  discrimination  exists,  the  President  is 
to  notify  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion which  must  promptly  take  appro- 
priate action  under  section  19  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920,  as 
amended.  If.  after  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  the  President  finds  that  the  ef- 
fect of  discrimination  or  the  threat 
thereof  continues  to  exist,  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  other  sections  of  title 
III  is  suspended  until  such  time  as  the 
effect  of  discrimination  has  ceased  to 
exist.  This  provision  would  also  have  re- 
quired the  President  to  furnish  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  a  copy 
of  each  complaint  of  alleged  shipping 
discrimination  and  a  report  on  the  re- 
sults 01  investigations  and  on  any  action 
taken  under  this  provision. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  similar  bill 
was  favorably  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  House  con- 
ferees agreed  to  accept  title  III  with  an 
amendment.  This  conference  amend- 
ment would  require  in  lieu  of  reports  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  that  the 
President  have  publLshed  promptly  in  the 
Federal  Register  information  with  re- 
spect to  complaints  made  and  actions 
taken  under  section  306  regarding  dis- 
crimination against  American  shipping. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  yielding. 

In  my  mind,  it  is  unfortunate  that  an 
otherwise  excellent  conference  report  is 
marred  by  the  reopening  of  one  of  the 
worst  Income  tax  loopholes  on  the  books, 
the  exemption  from  the  Federal  income 
tax  of  interest  on  industrial  development 
bonds.  The  exemption  is  extended  on 
bond  issues  up  to  $5  million,  and  this,  in 
fact,  would  include  about  75  percent  of 
all  these  industrial  development  bond  is- 
sues if  you  take  the  figures  for  the  most 
recent  year,  1967. 

The  trouble  with  this  loophole  is  that  It 
gives  a  bonanza  subsidy  without  any  re- 
gard for  the  need  of  economic  develop- 
ment. It  encourages  plant  pirating  from 
one  commimlty  to  another.  And  it  costs 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  because  of 
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the  very  high  bracket  of  the  people  who 
are  able  to  escape  taxation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
RooNEY  of  New  York).  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  fiom  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  ReussI. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  for  yielding  this  time  to  me 
and  I  shall  not  take  the  entire  5  minutes. 
Worse  than  that,  the  proposed  exemp- 
tion drives  up  tlie  interest  rate  on  legiti- 
mate State  and  municipal  bonds  for 
schools  and  roads  and  firehouses  and 
police  stations  and  all  other  govern- 
mental activities. 

Now,  when  this  practice  developed, 
perhaps  10  years  ago,  it  did  not  Involve 
very  much,  but  it  has  now  risen  to  the 
status  of  a  Sl-bilhon-a-year  industry. 
When  It  started  out  about  10  years  ago. 
It  was  confined  principally  to  smaller 
communities  which  needed  the  subsidy. 

At  that  point  there  could  be  little  ob- 
jection to  it.  However,  today  almost  every 
Stfite  in'  the  Union,  some  44  States  at  the 
last  count,  permits  this  kind  of  misuse 
of  the  Federal  tax-exemption  privilege. 
As  a  result,  you  have  a  beggar- thy- 
nelghbor  rat  race  which  really  vitiates 
any  good  the  subsidy  might  have  done. 

I  note  that  the  proposed  exemption  of 
up  to  $5  million  is  vigorously  opposed  by 
three  such  different  organizations  as 
the  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  and  the  AFL-CIO.  each  for 
different  reasons.  The  investment  bank- 
ers oppose  it  because  they  see  this  as 
an  illegitimate  use  of  the  investment 
banking  power.  The  counties  because 
they  quite  properly  perceive,  now  that 
everybody  is  doing  this,  this  simplv 
means  that  counties  and  municipalities 
have  to  pay  a  higher  interest  rate  on 
their  legitimate  public-purpose  borrow- 
ing. And  the  AFL-CIO  largely  because  of 
the  plant  pirating  which  is  encouraged 
by  this  kind  of  exemption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  hoped  that  this 
was  going  to  be  the  Congress  in  which 
we  were  going  to  plug  loopholes.  To  me 
It  would  be  a  very  poor  epitaph  for  the 
Congress,  that  on  one  of  its  last  days 
we  reenacted  one  of  the  worst  and  most 
unjustifiable  tax  loopholes,  and  I  hope 
we  do  not  do  it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  assure  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin,  just  as  I  have  assured 
my  other  friend  from  Wisconsin,  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  con- 
cerned about  loopholes.  However,  we 
cannot  stop  some  of  these  things  over- 
night because  sometimes  that  can  cause 
hardships  to  areas  represented  by  some 
of  our  other  colleagues  who  are  trying  to 
aid  the  economic  development  of  their 
communities. 

This,  I  oelieve,  does  represent  a  rather 
fair  compromise  between  allowing  no 
tax-free  industrial  bonds,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  allowing  the  issuance  of  $100  mil- 
lion or  more  of  such  bonds  for  the  benefit 
of  some  one  company. 

This  provision  will  be  watched  very 
carefully  by  our  committee.  Certainly  we 
will  receive  periodic  reports  on  Its  use 


from  the  Treasury  Department,  and  we 
are  going  to  keep  up  with  it. 

There  are  always  opportunities  to 
amend  the  tax  laws  if  we  find  that  we 
have  not  done  the  right  thing. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  would  have  thought  the 
fair  compromise  would  be  to  take  the 
one  that  is  the  law  right  now,  and  re- 
strict the  exemption  to  $1  million.  That 
does  help  the  very  small  communities, 
and  can  be  used  for  small  plants,  but 
when  you  raise  this  to  $5  million,  you 
can  build  quite  a  plant  for  $5  million. 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  agreed  to  that,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  earlier,  as  a  com- 
promise, and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin and  I  thought  maybe  it  was  a 
fair  compromise.  But  there  is  another 
body  around  here  that  has  its  own  ideas 
on  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  and 
it  did  not  suit  it. 

But  anyhow.  I  will  assure  my  friend 
that  we  will  continue  to  watch  this  very 
carefully. 
Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man  from   Wisconsin    [Mr.  Byrnes]. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

First,  it  would  probably  be  well  for 
continuity  to  address  myself  to  the  in- 
dustrial development  bond  issue.  I  would 
accept  the  explanation  that  the  chair- 
man made  as  to  my  position  on  this 
matter.  I  do  regret  that  we  find  our- 
selves— the  chairman  and  I — in  very 
great  disagreement  at  times  on  this  par- 
ticular issue. 

When  we  had  the  Tax  Expenditure 
Control  Act  before  us,  which  provided  a 
SI  million  exemption;  I  was  opposed  to 
the  exemption.  I  would  have  been  hap- 
pier without  that,  but  at  that  time  It 
was  a  matter  of  taking  at  least  a  partial 
restraint  and  restriction  on  the  use  of 
the  industrial  development  bonds,  or  hav- 
ing the  situation  continued  as  it  has  in 
late  years,  which  was  becoming  more  and 
more  of  a  racket. 

In  this  conference  we  were  faced,  of 
course,  again  with  another  proposal  to 
whittle  away  at  the  restrictions  that  were 
adopted  in  the  amendment  to  a  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act. 

I  think,  however,  that  if  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin — and  it  is 
pleasant  to  find  him  in  agreement  on  the 
issue — will  examine  the  conditions  that 
we  were  able  to  put  in  In  the  conference 
on  the  use  of  the  $5  million  exemption, 
he  will  find  that  it  is  not  an  unlimited 
$5  million  exemption.  Many  of  these  $5 
million  issues  of  the  past  would  not 
qualify  because  of  conditions  that  are 
imposed  on  the  use  of  the  $5  million 
exemption. 

So  there  still  Is  restraint.  I  must  admit 
that  I  am  not  happy  with  it.  I  refused 
to  go  along  with  it.  But  as  we  all  know. 
in  a  conference  It  is  a  matter  of  trying  to 
reach  an  agreement  between  two  bodies. 
We  had  in  this  j>artlcular  conference 
some  very  vital  pieces  of  legislation.  We 
had  the  continuation  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act.  While  I  might  change  some  pro- 
visions of  the  Renegotiation  Act,  I  do  not 
think  this  is  the  time  to  eliminate  the 
renegotiation  as  a  basic  policy  of  Gov- 
ernment. 


We  also  had  in  this  particular  con- 
ference agreement  the  extension  of  the 
Coffee  Agreement.  I  think  we  ought  at 
least  experiment  a  little  longer  with  it. 
I  think  it  has  a  potential  for  good  for 
the  consumer  in  this  country. 

So  this  was  a  matter  of  whether  you 
must  weigh  going  along  with  one  item 
against  throwing  out  all  of  the  good.  So 
I  did  agree  with  the  chairman  and  the 
other  conferees  that  I  would  sign  the 
conference  report. 

Let  me  say.  I  was  concerned  at  that 
time,  as  I  think  some  others  were,  as  to 
whether  the  Senate  would  agree  to  some 
of  these  restrictions  on  the  $5  million 
because  their  conferees  were  determined 
to  eliminate  $1  million  and  substitute 
$5  million  without  restriction.  I  think 
there  was  a  victory  In  the  fact  that  we 
have  put  these  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
the  $5  million.  Those  who  take  the  posi- 
tion that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  ReussI  does — and  I  take — will  find 
that  it  is  not  just  a  $5  million  exemption, 
but  there  are  some  very  basic  restrictions 
which  I  would  hope  will  hold  the  matter 
down. 

But  I  would  point  out,  though — since 
it  has  already  been  suggested  by  the 
chairman,  that  there  may  be  other  lib- 
eralization that  we  should  add  to  the 
present  law  by  definition — unless  defini- 
tions that  we  have  in  the  law  today  are 
definitions  which  restrict  the  use  of  mu- 
nicipal borrowing  for  truly  municipal 
purposes — and  I  doubt  that — I  will  be 
opposed. 

I  will  say  to  my  colleagues  and  others 
who  are  concerned  over  the  expansion  of 
the  industrial  development  bond  business 
that  we  do  have  to  be  alert  to  resist  any 
effort  to  scuttle  the  whole  amendment 
by  changing  the  definition,  and  thus 
make  ever>thing  eligible  as  a  municipal 
function. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  My  friend  as  usual  has 
described  exactly  the  situation  that  we 
have  in  mind,  that  we  might  possibly 
have  taken  in  areas  that  we  did  not  in- 
tend at  all  to  take  in  because  they  have 
no  relation  to  Industrial  development. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
certainly  agree  that  as  to  a  normal  mu- 
nicipal function,  they  should  be  entitled 
to  issue  tax  exempt  securities.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  existing  definition  fore- 
closes that  right.  I  am  worried  that  some 
of  the  proponents  would  change  the  def- 
initions to  defeat  what  we  have  accom- 
plished. I  would  say  to  my  chairman, 
frankly,  that  If  his  bill  were  enacted  Into 
law,  we  might  as  well  start  all  over  again. 
We  would  start  all  over  again  having  in- 
dustrial bonds  issued  for  everything  un- 
der the  sun. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  merely  wish  to  Inter- 
rupt a  very  perceptive  discourse  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Byrnes]  on  his  very  long  fight 
against  abuse  of  these  municipal  In- 
dustrial bonds.  He  has  explained  the  sit- 
uation with  which  he  was  confronted  in 
conference.  I  wish  to  commend  him  for 
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fighting  the  good  fight.  It  was  not  possi- 
ble to  win  in  the  conference,  but  his 
efforts  are  appreciated  on  this  side  as 
well  as  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  do  wish  to  issue  a 
word  of  warning  that  the  fight  is  not 
yet  over.  We  still  have  some  forces  that 
are  intent  on  undoing  what  was  done 
in  the  amendment  that  was  adopted  as 
part  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  disagree- 
ment in  this  area,  what  the  Senate  did. 
and  really  what  the  conference  finally 
had  to  end  up  accepting,  even  with  re- 
strictions, I  do  accept  in  the  conference 
report.  I  think  It  would  be  a  very  serious 
error  if  this  conference  rep>ort  was  turned 
down,  if  the  Renegotiation  Act  was  per- 
mitted to  expire  and  if  the  Coffee  Agree- 
ment was  permitted  to  expire.  And  I 
would  plead  with  my  colleagues  to  accept 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  third  important 
item  in  this  is  the  conference  language 
relative  to  the  Antidumping  Act  and 
the  International  Antidumping  Code. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  almost 
forgot  to  say  something  about  that,  and 
I  am  glad  the  gentleman  mentioned  It. 
It  believe  there  is  no  question  but  that 
the  executive  branch,  in  entering  an 
agreement,  has  attempted  to  restrict  the 
Tariff  Copimission  in  its  interpretation 
of  the  basic  law  of  the  land.  Their  effort 
was  to  impose  on  the  Tariff  Commission 
a  definition  of  an  industry  and  of  injury 
more  restrictive  than  what  is  provided 
by  the  basic  antidumping  law  and  by 
such  definition  make  it  more  difficult, 
and  in  many  cases  impossible,  to  obtain 
countervailing  duties.  The  agreement 
would  make  it  diCBcult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  give  relief  in  cases  where  today  it 
might  be  possible  to  find  dumping  and 
to  impose  a  countervailing  duty. 

I  believe  the  compromise  we  arrived 
at  here  was  a  good  compromise.  I  would 
only  hope  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
recognizes  that  the  intention  is  that  they 
have  just  as  much  latitude  in  determin- 
ing whether  injury  takes  place  or  what 
is  an  industry  in  applying  the  anti- 
dumping law  as  they  had  before  this 
agreement  was  entered  into,  because  It 
is  that  latitude  of  discretion  that  is  the 
law  of  this  land,  not  the  restrictive 
definition  that  Is  contained  in  the  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Boccs]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report  on  K.R. 
17324.  In  particular.  I  wish  to  discuss 
briefly  title  II,  which  relates  to  the  In- 
ternational Antidumping  Code. 

Together  with  the  other  outstanding 
achievements  of  the  Kennedy  round,  I 


support  the  International  Antidumping 
Code.  It  is  of  decided  benefit  to  U.S.  trade 
to  have  a  common  set  of  rules  applied 
by  the  major  trading  coimtries  in  the 
field  of  dumping.  I  feel  that  the  code 
represents  a  significant  effort  to  avoid 
potentially  serious  nontariff  barriers — 
the  area  in  which  much  work  remains  to 
be  done  if  international  trade  is  to  keep 
open  and  growing. 

I  wsis  therefore  especially  concerned 
when  the  Senate  saw  fit  to  approve  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  extending  the 
Renegotiation  Act  which  would  have  had 
two  serious  consequences.  First,  it  would 
have  forced  the  United  States  to  repudi- 
ate the  International  Antidumping  Code. 
Second,  it  would  have  tied  the  hands  of 
the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  administering  the  Anti- 
dumping Act. 

I  am  now  pleased  to  be  able  to  report 
that  the  conference  committee  acted 
wisely,  in  my  judgment,  and  rejected 
both  parts  of  the  Senate  amendment.  In- 
stead, it  substituted  a  provision  which 
accommodates  the  proper  interests  and 
responsibilities  of  both  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive. 

It  is  clear  to  me,  as  a  conferee  who 
partcipated  in  every  discussion  on  this 
issue,  that  title  II  constitutes  congres- 
sional recognition  of  the  International 
Antidumping  Code.  That  is.  instead  of 
rejecting  the  code,  it  accepts  it.  It  is  note- 
worthy, for  example,  that  subsection 
fa)  (2)  expressly  directs  both  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  take  the  code  into  account  in 
administering  the  act.  Moreover,  subsec- 
tion (b>'2)  clearly  envisages  that  the 
code  will  be  applied  by  both  administer- 
ing agencies.  This  means,  in  effect,  that 
the  code  is  given  a  statutory  status. 

At  the  same  time,  title  n  delineates 
the  bounds  within  which  the  code  is  to 
be  applied.  The  International  Antidump- 
ing Code  is,  after  all.  not  a  treaty  but  an 
executive  agreement.  As  such  it  is  estab- 
lished, as  a  matter  of  law,  that  it  cannot 
change  or  alter  an  existing  statute — in 
this  case,  the  Antidumping  Act,  1921. 

Title  II,  therefore,  sets  forth  two  basic 
propositions.  First,  the  code  Is  to  be  ap- 
plied only  insofar  as  It  is  consistent  with 
the  Antidumping  Act.  Second,  any  con- 
flict between  the  code  and  the  act  must 
be  resolved  In  favor  of  the  act.  Thus, 
these  two  propositions  should  reassure 
those  who  have  doubts  about  this  ques- 
tion— affirming  what  is,  imder  the  Con- 
stitution, the  necessary  relationship  be- 
tween an  executive  agreement  and  a 
Federal  statute. 

Title  II  also  provides  that  nothing  in 
the  International  Antidumping  Code 
shall  be  construed  to  restrict  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Tariff  Commission.  Within 
the  context  of  the  whole  provision,  I 
understand  this  to  mean  that,  while  the 
Tariff  Commission  is  to  take  the  code 
into  account — as  subsection  (a)(2) 
clearly  says — nevertheless  there  must  be 
no  restraint  upon  the  ability  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  consider  Independently 
and  objectively  the  question  of  the  con- 
sistency between  the  act  and  the  code 
in  making  specific  determinations  with 
respect  to  Injury. 


I  would  also  note  the  clause  "as  ap- 
plied by  the  agency  administering  the 
act,"  which  appears  at  the  end  of  sub- 
sections (a)(1)  and  (a)(2).  At  no  time 
in  the  conference  committee  was  there 
even  a  suggestion  that  "as  applied" 
meant  "only  as  it  has  been  applied  in  the 
past."  Such  a  highly  restrictive  meaning 
would,  in  effect,  have  revived  subsection 
<a)(l)  of  the  original  Senate  amend- 
ment, which  was  stricken  in  conference. 
I  think  the  only  reasonable  approach  is 
to  interpret  "as  applied"  to  mean  "as 
it  has  been  and  will  be  applied,"  in  order 
to  give  the  administering  agencies  the 
ability  to  make  the  most  appropriate 
determinations,  in  light  of  whatever  reg- 
ulations are  in  force  at  the  time.  I  should 
add  that  even  the  attempt  of  the  origi- 
nal Senate  amendment  to  tie  the  Tariff 
Commission  down  to  prior  cases  or  prec- 
edents was  illusory.  The  fact  is  that 
there  are  virtually  no  precedents  estab- 
lished in  this  field  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. Individual  Commissioners  have 
typically  considered  dumping  cases  in 
light  of  the  peculiar  facts  of  each  case, 
with  little  attempt  to  establish  legal 
principles  concerning  the  question  of  in- 
jury. 

As  a  whole,  title  II  strikes  me  as  a 
constructive  accommodation  of  two  legit- 
imate interests.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
provision  gives  statutory  recognition  to 
the  code  and  thus  permits  us  and  the 
other  countries  to  work  with  it.  Problems 
may  arise  In  the  application  of  the  code, 
but  at  least  this  provision  does  not  pre- 
maturely kill  the  code  as  the  original 
Senate  amendment  would  surely  have 
done. 

On  the  other  hand,  title  II  gives  proper 
recognition  to  the  primacy  of  the 
Antidumping  Act  and  establishes  the 
traditional  limits  within  which  the  In- 
ternational Antidumping  Code,  as  an 
executive  agreement,  is  to  be  applied  by 
the  two  agencies  concerned.  This  affir- 
mation of  basic  principles  should  leave  no 
doubt  about  the  relationship  between  the 
code  and  the  act. 

Accordingly.  I  think  the  way  Is  clear 
for  the  United  States  to  participate  in 
the  code  together  with  the  other  signa- 
tories. Through  actual  experience,  the 
provisions  of  the  code  can  be  tested  and 
appraised.  This  will  permit  all  parties 
concerned  to  judge  the  merits  of  the 
International  Antidumping  Code  and  its 
contribution  to  the  liberalization  of  in- 
ternational trade. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
comment  on  that  part  of  the  conference 
report  which  concerns  the  International 
Antidumping  Code.  The  conference 
agreement  on  this  issue  constitutes  a 
compromise  which,  in  my  judgment,  per- 
mits U.S.  Implementation  of  the  code. 

As  I  have  said  in  the  past.  I  regard  the 
code  as  a  commendable  and  beneficial 
forward  step  in  dealing  with  nontariff 
barriers.  In  particular,  It  constitutes  a 
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significant  effort  In  harmonizing  various 
national  antidumping  laws — and  har- 
monizing them  largely  in  terms  of  the 
substantive  and  procedural  aspects  of 
our  own  Antidumping  Act. 

As  a  result,  the  code  is  of  real  advan- 
tage to  our  exporters.  They  can  now  ex- 
pect fair  treatment  when  a  dumping 
charge  Is  brought  against  them.  More- 
over, they  can  anticipate  that  an  objec- 
tive test  of  Injury  to  a  domestic  Indus- 
try will  be  applied  before  dumping  duties 
are  actually  imposed. 

Repudiation  and  collapse  of  the  code 
would  have  deprived  U.S.  exporters  of 
these  valuable  benefits.  Moreover — and 
this  was  an  even  greater  concern  of 
mine — it  would  have  made  considerably 
more  difficult  tmy  future  U.S.  effort  to 
grapple  with  a  nontarlff  barrier  through 
multilateral  negotiation.  Surely  no  other 
country  would  have  been  encouraged 
under  these  circumstances  to  rely  on  our 
word  again. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  with  the  con- 
ference Eigreement.  In  the  first  place, 
boUi  part^pf  the  original  Senate  amend- 
ment were  deleted.  That  Is,  the  Senate 
conferees  receded  not  only  from  the  part 
repudiating  the  code  but  also  from  the 
part  which  would  have  frozen  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Antidumping  Act  in  terms 
of  past  precedents  and  regulations  and 
repealed  two  longstanding  practices  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  The  latter  was 
only  partially  related  to  the  code  and 
was,  I  think,  an  unfortunate  effort  to 
rlgidlfy  the  administration  of  the  act. 

The  final  agreement  constitutes  a  com- 
plete substitute  for  the  original  Senate 
amendment.  It  Is.  as  I  have  said,  in  the 
nature  of  a  compromise  and  refiects  the 
respective  concerns  of  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees. 

As  a  general  matter.  I  think  it  fair  to 
say  that  the  House  conferees  were  op- 
posed to  any  action  which  would  have 
undermined  the  code.  Their  position  was 
taken  In  light  of  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  other  signatories  have  ratified  the 
code  and  that  the  code  entered  into  force 
on  July  I,  1968.  For  the  United  States  to 
withdraw  in  this  situation  could  have 
had  a  serious  Impact  upon  our  trade  re- 
lations with  other  countries. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Senate  conferees 
were  clearly  concerned  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  International  Anti- 
dumping Code  and  our  Antidumping  Act 
and  whether  the  code  was  in  all  respects 
compatible  with  the  act.  It  is  my  own 
feeling  that  the  language  of  the  two  doc- 
uments Is  such  that  they  can  be  fairly 
construed  In  harmony  with  each  other. 
As  I  see  It,  the  code  basically  supplies 
those  criteria  which  a  reasonable  man 
would  probably  use  In  applying  such  ab- 
stract concepts  as  Industry,  Injury,  and 
casualty.  Nevertheless,  I  recognize  that 
there  can  be  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion  about  such  matters. 

The  final  conference  agreement  re- 
flects these  two  respective  concerns.  On 
the  one  hand,  section  201(a)  clearly  gives 
a  statutory  status  to  the  code.  In  fact, 
the  two  administering  agencies  are  en- 
joined to  take  It  into  account  in  adminls- 
terir\g.the  Antidumping  Act.  In  this  way, 
the  provision  gives  the  code  domestic 
force  and  assures  that  the  United  States 
will  be  able  to  obtain  the  advantages  It 


offers  to  our  exporters.  In  particular,  I 
would  hope  that  Canada  will  now  proceed 
promptly  to  obtain  Its  own  Implementing 
legislation. 

On  the  other  hand,  section  201(a)  also 
makes  It  quite  clear  that  the  code  can 
have  absolutely  no  force  and  effect  be- 
yond the  bounds  established  by  the  Anti- 
dumping Act.  It  does  so  by  providing  that 
any  conflict  between  the  code  and  the 
act  shall  be  resolved  in.  favor  of  the  act 
and  that  the  code  Is  to  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count only  Insofar  as  It  Is  consistent  with 
the  Antidumping  Act.  As  I  have  said  be- 
fore. I  see  no  Inconsistencies  and  hence 
these  provisions  have  only  a  declaratory 
significance  for  me.  For  those  who  believe 
there  are  inconsistencies,  however,  these 
provisions  have  an  inhibiting  effect.  In 
either  case,  they  express  basic  principles 
of  law  about  which  there  can  be  no 
question. 

Fundamentally,  of  course,  it  is  for  the 
Treasury  Department  and  for  the  Tariff 
Commission — and  even  individual  Com- 
missioners— to  decide,  after  taking  the 
code  Into  account,  whether  there  is  an 
Inconsistency  in  a  particular  case.  The 
need  to  maintain  this  basic  discretion 
was  recognized,  I  think,  by  all  the  con- 
ferees and  is  emphasized  in  the  flrst 
clause  of  section  201(a).  In  this  way,  I 
think,  the  conference  agreement  balances 
the  need  to  give  the  code  domestic  effect 
and  the  need  to  assure  that  there  is  an 
ultimate  freedom  to  disregard  the  code 
if  an  Irreconcilable  conflict  is  foimd  be- 
tween the  act  and  the  code. 

In  short,  the  way  is  now  clear  to  give 
the  code  a  fair  test.  Through  the  work  of 
the  Committee  on  Antl-Dumplng  Prac- 
tices provided  for  by  the  code  itself,  as 
well  as  the  annual  report  of  the  President 
called  for  by  section  201(b),  we  should 
be  In  a  position  to  make  an  informed 
judgment  on  the  degree  to  which  it  has 
achieved  Its  very  worthwhile  goals. 

Mr.  MITJiS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois) .  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  smd  make  a  point  of  order 
that  a  quonim  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quonim  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  199,  nays  44,  not  voting  188, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  4231 
YEAS— 199 


Abernethy 

Adeuns 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson.  HI. 

Anderson. 

Tenu. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.  DalL 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Asbley 


Baring 

Bates 

Battln 

Belts 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Bolton 

Braaco 

Brlnkley 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  Va. 


Buchanan 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cablll 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

CHawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collins 

Colmer 

Conable 


Conte 

Corbett 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  laOarza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Derwlnakl 

Dole 

Donobue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Kdmondson 

Esrh 

Eshleman 

Felgban 

FMndley 

Flood 

Plynt 

Foley 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Oarmats 

Oatblnga 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Grlflln 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Hagan 

Hall 

Hansen,  Waab. 

Hardy 

Hathaway 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jar  man 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kartb 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 


Bennett 

Bingham 

Brademaa 

Bray  ^ 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Conyers 

Daniels 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Parbsteln 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Puqua 


King,  N.Y. 
Laird 

Latta 

Llpacomb 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McCloakey 

McClure 

BCcCulloch 

IfcDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMUIan 
Macben 
Mahon 
Marsh 

Matblas.  CallX. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meaklll 
MUler.  Ohio 
Mills 

Mize 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Morton 

Murphy,  m. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

O'NelU.  Mass. 

Pawman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poafte 

Podell 

Poll 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puree  11 

Qule 

Randall 

Rarlck 

NAYS— 44 

Olbbons   *< 

Gubser 

Gude 

Halpem 

Hanley 

Irwln 

Jonas 

Kastenmeler 

Komegay 

Lennon 

Long.  Md. 

MacGregor 

Mlnlsh 

OHara.  Mich. 

Puclnskl 


Reld.  m. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Sattertteld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

StubbleHeld 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague.  CallX. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Tlernan 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Williams,  Pa. 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zwacb 


Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rosenthal 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Taylor 

Tuck 

UdaU 

Van  Deerlln 

Yates 

Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 188 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Annunzlo 

Ash  more 

AsplnaU 

Ayres 

Barrett 

Belcher 

BeU 

Berry 

Bevlll 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Bogga 

Bow 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Calif. 

Broyhlll.  N.O. 

Burke,  fla. 

Burtori.  Calif. 

Burton.  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

CabeU 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Celler 

Clancy 


Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Collier 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Denney 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dow 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards.  La. 
Ell  berg 
Erlenborn 
Evans.  Colo. 
Everett 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
FasceU 
Kino 
Fisher 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Gallflanakls 
Gallagher 


Gardner 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Gross 
Gurney 
Haley 
Halleck 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hftbert 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Holl&eld 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Joelson 
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Johnson.  Calif 

Morse.  Mass. 

Shipley 

Jones,  N.O. 

Mosher 

Slkes 

KATSten 

Moss 

Slsk 

Keith 

Murphy,  NY. 

Smith,  Calif. 

King.  Calif. 

Nedzl 

Smith,  Okla. 

Klrwan 

Nichols 

Snyder 

Kleppe 

Nix 

Stafford 

Kluczynskl 

OHara.  ni. 

Staggers 

Kupferman 

Olsen 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Kuykendall 

Ottlnger 

Stratton 

Kyi 

Patman 

Sullivan 

KyroB 

Pettis 

Teague,  Tex. 

Landrum 

Pickle 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Langen 

Pollock 

Thomson,  Wis. 

McCarthy 

Qulllen 

Tunney 

McClory 

Rallsback 

UUman 

McBwen 

Rees 

Utt 

McPall 

Relfel 

Vanlk 

Macdonald, 

Relnecke 

Waldle 

Mass. 

Resnick 

Walker 

Madden 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Watklns 

Matlllard 

Roberts 

Whltener 

Martin 

Roblson 

Wiggins 

Matblas,  Md. 

Rogers.  Colo. 

WUlls 

Meeds 

Roudebush 

Wilson,  Bob 

Michel 

Roush 

WUson, 

Miller,  Calif. 

Ruppe 

Charles  H. 

Mink 

Ryan 

Wolfif 

Mlnshall 

St  Germain 

Wright 

Montgomery 

Schadeberg 

Young 

Moore 

Schwelker 

Zlon 

Moorhead 

Scott 

Morris,  N  Mex. 

Selden 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

10. 

The  Clerk  announced 

the   following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Morse  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Hull  vrtth  Mr.  MinshaU. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Ottlnger. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  E^rins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Mall- 
llard. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Brock, 

Mr.  McFall  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.    Kyros    with    Mr.    Broyhlll    of    North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Walker  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.    Teague   of   Texas    with   Mr.   Don    H. 
Clausen. 

Mr.  Green     of     Pennsylvania     with     Mr. 
Harvey. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  PasceU  with  Mr.  <3owger. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Gallflanakls  with  Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Bush. 
Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Devlne. 
Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 
Mr.  Whltener  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.    Jones    of    North    Carolina    with    Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Joelson  with  Mr.  Zion. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  BeviU  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Pollock. 
Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Gurney. 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  McEwen. 


Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Hammerschmldt. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Schwelker. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Scott. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Fino. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Kup- 
ferman. 

Mr.  Edwartls  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Smith 
of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Olsen. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Jacobs  vrtth  Mr.  UUman. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  King  of  California. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  WllUs. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT,  Mr.  DANIELS,  Mr. 
BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  HAL- 
PERN  changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RECESSES  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  it  may  be  in  order 
for  the  Speaker  to  declare  recesses  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rodney  of  New  York) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER    MESSAGE    FROM    THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
with  amendments  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested,  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  20300.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bin   (H.R.  20300)   entitled  "An  act 


making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and 
for  other  purposes,"  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Pastork,  Mr.  Russell, 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Kuchel, 
and  Mr.  Allott  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested : 

S.  3531.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  city  of 
Memphis. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  653, 
DUTY  ON  CERTAIN  NONMALLE- 
ABLE  IRON  CASTINGS  AND  FAB- 
RICS IN  CHIEF  WEIGHT  OF  WOOL 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  653) 
to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  rate 
of  duty  on  certain  nonmalleable  Iron 
castings,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONFERENCi:  REPORT    (H.  RkPT.  No.    1949) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi. 
653)  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  rate  of 
duty  on  certain  nonmalleable  Iron  castings, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  the  following  amendments: 

On  page  3.  line  16,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments  strike  out  "parts  3  and"  and  In. 
sert  the  following:  "part  3  (other  than  fab- 
rics valued  over  $2  per  pound  provided  for  in 
item  337.50)  and  in  part". 

On  page  5  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments strike  out  line  3  and  all  that  follows 
thereafter  down  through  line  8  on  page  6 
and  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  admit  free  of 
duty  one  mass  spectrometer,  and  all  equip- 
ment, parts,  accessories,  and  appurtenances 
for  such  spiectrometer  which  accompany  it. 
imported  for  the  use  of  Utah  State  Univer- 
sity. 

"(b)  Upon  request  therefor  filed  with  the 
customs  officer  concerned  on  or  before  the 
120th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  entry  or  withdrawal  of  the 
articles  described  in  subsection  (a)  shall, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other 
provision  of  law.  be  liquidated  or  reliquidated 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion  (a)." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
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That  the  Ho\m«  recede  from  Its  <lU«gT««- 
ment  to   the  amendment  of   the  Senate   to 
the  title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  atone. 
W.  D  Mn.u. 
Halz  Boggs. 
Fkank  Ka«st«i«. 
John  W  BTHNes, 
Tom  Cuirns. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

RcssxLL  B.  Long. 
Gtomam  Smathus, 
Clinton    P.    Andhwom. 
John  Wzu-iams. 
Prank   Casi-son, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STA-mCENT 

The  managers  on  the  p*rt  of  the  Houae  at 
the  conference  on  the  dla*greelng  Totea  of 
the  two  Houaea  on  the  am«ndmenta  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi.  653 >  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  with 
resjj^ct  to  the  rate  of  duty  on  certain  non- 
malleable  Iron  caatlngs.  submit  the  follow- 
ing statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferee*  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

The  bt;i  as  passed  by  the  House  would  es-v 
tahllsh  ^  Auty  of  3  percent  ad  valorem  (th** 
rate  applicable  before  August  31.  1063.  the 
effective  date  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States)  with  respect  to  unfinished 
nonmalleable  cast  Iron  parts  for  certain 
machinery.  Such  parts  under  existing  law  are 
dutiable  at  10  percent  ad  valorem.  The  first 
section  of  the  Senate  amendment  would  re- 
tain the  article  deacrlptlon  In  the  House  bill 
for  such  parts  except  for  language  describing 
certain  processes  not  deemed  to  be  advance- 
ments in  manufacture  with  respect  to  such 
parts  (which  language,  under  the  House  bill 
but  not  the  Senate  amendment,  would  also 
i^>ply  with  respect  to  nonmalleable  Iron 
castings  for  machine  tools  under  Item  674.51 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules)  and  would  (con- 
sonant with  tariff  concessions  granted  dur- 
ing the  Kennedy  Round)  apply  a  duty  of  2.5 
fjercent  ad  valorem  for  entries  of  .^uch  parts 
made  in  1968,  2  percent  ad  valorem  for 
antrlea  made  in  1960  and  1970.  and  1.5  per- 
cent ad  valorem  for  entries  made  In  1971  and 
thereafter.  The  House  bill  contains  a  pro- 
vision which  would  permit  entries  of  such 
parts  made  after  Augrust  30.  1963.  and  on 
or  before  the  effective  date  of  the  bill  to  b« 
liquidated  or  rellquldntad  at  the  rate  of  3 
percent  ad  valorem.  A  similar  provision  Is 
in  the  Senate  amendment  except  that  entries 
made  during  1968  and  before  such  effective 
date  would  be  liquidated  or  rellquldated  at 
the  rate  of  2.3  percent  ad  valorem.  The  con- 
ference substitute  adopts  the  flrst  section  of 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Section  2  of  the  Senate  amendment  would 
add  a  new  section  to  the  House  bill  under 
which  fabrics  provided  for  In  parts  3  and  4 
of  schedule  3  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  (relat- 
ing to  woven  fabrics  and  fabrics  of  special 
construction  or  for  special  purposes)  In  chief 
weight  of  wool,  whether  or  not  In  chief  value 
of  wool,  would  be  dutiable  at  the  applicable 
wool  fabric  rate.  Under  the  Senate  amend- 
ment a  fabric  would  be  deemed  to  be  In  chief 
weight  of  wool  If  the  weight  of  the  wool  com- 
ponent Is  greater  than  the  weight  of  each 
other  textile  component  of  the  fabric.  The 
Senate  amendment  would  also  add  a  duty  of 
37.5  cents  per  po\ind  to  the  existing  Column 
1  rate  of  32  percent  ad  valorem  on  the  follow- 
ing fabrics  provided  for  In  Items  355.70. 
356.30.  and  359.30  of  the  Tariff  Schedules: 
( 1 )  woven  or  knit  fabrics  ( except  pile  or 
tufted  fabrics)  of  wool,  coated  or  filled  with 
rubber  or  plastics  material  or  laminated  with 
sheet  rubber  or  plastics,  (2)  woven  or  Itnlt 
fabrics  (except  pile  or  tufted  fabrics)  of  wool, 
coated  or  fllled,  not  specifically  provided  for 


m  the  Schedules,  and  (3>  textile  fabrics.  In- 
cluding laminated  fabrics  of  wool,  not  spe- 
clflcally  provided  for  In  the  Schedules.  Under 
the  conference  agreement  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  amendment  are  retained  except 
that  fabrics  provided  for  under  Item  337  50 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  (relating  to  certain 
wool-silk  fabric) .  If  valued  over  «2  per  pound, 
are  exempt  from  the  chief  weight  of  wool  test. 
Section  3  of  the  Senate  amendment  would 
add  a  new  section  to  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  amending  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
provide  that  no  provision  of  such  Act.  or 
regulation  promulgated  thereunder,  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  any  State  from  regulat- 
ing the  transportation  or  Importation  for 
delivery  or  use  therein  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
This  section  of  the  Senate  amendment  Is 
omitted  frtwn  the  conference  substitute. 
While  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agree  with  the  purpose  of  this  amendment 
(I.e..  to  assist  a  State  In  regulating  the  traffic 
of  alcoholic  beverages  which  are  purchased 
In  that  State  and  transported,  without  pay- 
ment of  State  taxes,  to  a  foreign  country 
ostensibly  for  consumption  there,  but  are 
Illicitly  brought  back  Into  that  State),  they 
do  not  believe  that  this  amendment  would 
extend  or  clarify  the  existing  authority  which 
the  States  have  with  respect  to  the  control  of 
alcoholic  beverages. 

Under  section  4  of  the  Senate  amendment 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be  au- 
thorized to  admit  free  of  duty  certain  Items 
of  scientific  and  hospital  equipment  imported 
for  the  use  of  certain  institutions.  Since  a 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  like  items  are 
available  from  domestic  manufacturers  was 
not  satisfactorily  reeolved.  the  conferees 
agreed  not  to  retain  the  provisions  of  section 
4  of  the  Senate  amendment  In  the  confer- 
ence substitute  except  with  respect  to  a  maae 
spectrometer  Imported  for  the  use  of  Utah 
State  University.  Duty  free  treatment  for 
this  spectrometer  was  provided  the  Univer- 
sity under  a  prior  law  but  request  for  re- 
fund of  duties  p>ald  was  not  made  during  the 
period   of   time   prescribed   under  such  law. 

W.  D.  Mn.LS. 

Halc  Boccs. 

Prank  Karstxn. 

John    W.    Btrnxs, 

Tom  Cuans, 
Managers   on    the    Part    of    the    House. 

Mr.  MILI^S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  approving  H.R.  653,  the 
Senate  made  certain  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  House-passed  bill  and,  In 
addition,  added  three  other  amendments. 

nonmalleable  iron  castings 
As  the  Members  will  recall,  the  bill  as 
unanimously  approved  by  the  House  on 
March  14,  1967  (H.  Rept.  No.  Ill),  pro- 
vided that  certain  unfinished  nonmalle- 
able iron  castings  would  be  dutiable  at 
the  rate  applicable  to  such  castings  prior 
to  the  new  tariff  schedules.  The  Senate 
amendments  to  the  original  House  bill 
are  technical  in  nature  and  would  re- 
move certain  descriptive  language  with 
regard  to  the  processing  of  such  iron 
parts  which  is  considered  to  be  unneces- 
sary to  achieve  the  objective  of  the  bill. 
Further,  the  technical  amendments.  In 
recognition  of  the  passage  of  time  since 
the  bill  was  approved  by  the  House, 
would  recognize  and  provide  for  the 
tariff  concessions  granted  during  the 
Kennedy  round  of  trade  negotiations,  in- 
cluding provision  for  the  reliquidation 
of  entries  at  the  appropriate  rate  of  duty 
under    the    new    tariff    schediUes.    The 


House  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate 
amendments  as  consistent  with  the  in- 
tent of  the  original  bill  as  unanimously 
agreed  to  In  the  House. 

rAsaics  IN  CHixr  viteight  of  wool 

The  second  Senate  amendment  would 
add  a  new  section  to  the  House  bill  un- 
der which  fabrics  provided  for  in  parts 
3  and  4  of  schedule  3  of  the  tariff  sched- 
ules— relating  to  woven  fabrics  and  fabric 
of  special  construction  or  for  special  pur- 
poses— In  chief  weight  of  wool  whether 
or  not  In  chief  value  of  wool  would  be 
dutiable  at  the  applicable  wool  fabric 
rate.  Under  this  amendment,  a  fabric 
would  be  deemed  to  be  in  chief  weight  of 
wool  If  the  weight  of  the  wool  compo- 
nent is  greater  than  the  weight  of  each 
other  textile  component  of  the  fabric. 
The  Senate  amendment  would  also  add 
a  duty  of  37.5  cents  per  pound  to  the 
existing  column  1  rate  of  32  percent  ad 
valorem  on  fabrics  provided  for  In  Items 
355.70,  356.30,  and  359.30  of  the  tariff 
schedules  which  would  result  in  wool 
fabric  rates  of  duty  being  made  appli- 
cable to  certain  fabrics  of  wool  which 
have  been  laminated  or  coated  with  rub- 
ber or  plastics  or  with  other  textile 
fabrics. 

The  Senate  amendment  is  based  on  a 
suggestion  contained  in  a  study  made  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  at  the  request  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  In 
reference  to  a  tariff  loophole  problem. 
Tariff  avoidance  practices  have  neces- 
sitated legislative  amendment  of  the  wool 
tariff  schedules  In  a  number  of  Instances 
in  recent  years.  This  tariff  loophole  prob- 
lem has  Involved,  for  the  most  part,  prac- 
tices of  foreign  exporters  and  importers 
with  respect  to  certain  fabric  which  con- 
tains reused  or  reprocessed  wool  but  be- 
cause of  the  high  value  of  the  other  fibers 
blended  with  such  wool  may  be  dutiable 
at  lower  rates  of  duty  than  would  apply 
if  the  fabric  were  imported  as  wool  fabric 
in  chief  value  of  wool. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  consider 
in  detail  this  suggestion  contained  in  a 
report  to  the  committee  by  the  Tariff 
Commission.  However,  it  Is  believed  that 
the  provision  would  substantially  and— 
we  hope — permanently  solve  the  recur- 
ring tariff  avoidance  problem  with  re- 
spect to  fabrics  essentially  of  low  value, 
reprocessed  wool  being  manipulated  In 
such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the  regular  tariffs 
on  wool  fabrics.  In  recognition  of  certain 
traditional  trade  in  high  value  fabric  of 
wool-silk  blends,  the  conferees  agreed  to 
a  House  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment  which  provides  that  the  chief 
weight  of  wool  test  would  not  apply  to 
fabrics  provided  for  under  item  337.50  of 
the  schedules  relating  to  wool-silk  fabrics 
if  value  over  $2  per  pound. 

TRADE    IN    TAX-rRES    LIQUOR 

The  third  Senate  amendment  would 
add  a  new  section  to  the  Tariff  Act  to 
provide  that  no  provision  of  such  act  or 
regulation  promulgated  thereunder 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  State 
from  regulating  the  transportation  or 
importation  for  delivery  or  use  therein 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  House  con- 
ferees were  sympathetic  to  the  Intent  of 


this  amendment  which  Is  to  assist  the 
States  In  regulating  the  traffic  In  alco- 
holic beverages  which  are  purchased  In 
the  United  States  ostensibly  for  con- 
sumption In  a  *oreIgn  country  but  which 
may  be  Illicitly  brought  back  Into  the 
United  States  without  payment  of  the 
State  taxes.  It  was  the  view  of  the  House 
conferees,  however,  that  this  amend- 
ment would  not  In  any  way  extend  or 
clarify  the  existing  authority  of  the 
States  with  respect  to  the  control  of 
alcoholic  beverages.  Therefore,  this 
Senate  amendment  Is  omitted  from  the 
conference  proposal. 

hospital    and    scientific    EQUIPMENT 

The  fourth  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vides for  the  duty-free  treatment  of  four 
hydraulic  operating  tables  for  use  in  the 
Hospital  for  Crippled  Children  In  New- 
ington.  Conn.,  of  a  mass  spectrometer 
for  Arizona  State  University,  and  of  a 
mass  spectrometer  for  Utah  State  Unl- 
nlverslty.  The  House  conferees  agreed 
with  only  one  of  these  provisions  with 
respect  to  the  mass  spectrometer  for 
Utah  State  University.  The  duty-free 
treatment  for  the  mass  spectrometer  for 
Utah  State  University  was  provided  for 
under  a  prior  law  but  the  request  for 
refund  of  duties  paid  was  not  made  dur- 
ing the  period  of  time  prescribed  under 
the  prior  law.  With  regard  to  the  other 
provisions,  the  House  conferees  followed 
their  usual  course  of  checking  with  re- 
gard to  the  availability  of  such  equip- 
ment from  our  domestic  producers.  Be- 
cause this  question  was  not  satisfactorily 
resolved  with  respect  to  either  the  four 
hydraulic  op)erating  tables  or  the  mass 
spectrometer  for  Arizona  State  Univer- 
sity, the  conference  agreement  omitted 
provisions  for  duty-free  treatment  for 
this  equipment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MTT.TJ3.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  conferees  on  this  bill  for 
maintaining  intact  section  II  of  the 
amendment  added  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

Designed  to  clear  away  a  major  in- 
equity in  the  duty  schedules  now  ap- 
plied to  Imported  fabrics,  section  II  would 
revise  these  schedules  to  subject  cloth 
in  chief  weight  of  wool  to  the  same  fabric 
duties  as  cloth  in  chief  value  of  wool. 
Under  the  provisions  of  section  II  a  fab- 
ric would  be  judged  in  chief  weight  of 
wool  if  the  weight  of  the  wool  compo- 
nent Is  greater  than  the  weight  of  each 
other  textile  component  In  the  fabric. 
The  section,  moreover,  would  add  a  duty 
of  37.5  cents  per  pound  to  the  existing 
column  1  rate  of  32  percent  ad  valorem 
on  certain  woven  or  knit  fabrics  treated 
with  rubber,  plastics,  or  other  compa- 
rable materials. 

Section  n  of  the  Senate  amendment 
would  eliminate  what  has  been  aptly  de- 
scribed as  a  loophole  in  our  tariff  laws. 
The  section,  even  more  significantly, 
would  grant  a  new  measure  of  financial 
justice  to  a  large  section  of  the  country's 
wool  industry. 


The  following  letter  from  the  Charlton 
Woolen    Co.    of    Charlton    City,    Mass., 
makes  clear  the  importance  of  section 
II  to  that  firm  and  to  hundreds  of  other 
wool  firms  throughout  the  United  States : 
Charlton  Woolen  Co., 
Charlton  City,  Mass.,  September  16^  1968. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland, 
House  Office  Building, 
V/ashington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Boland:  I  am  writing 
to  request  your  urgent  support  of  the  Bill 
affecting  Nonmalleable  Iron  Castings  (H.R. 
653 )  to  which  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
has  added  an  amendment  which  would  sub- 
ject cloth  In  chief  weight  of  wool  to  the  same 
wool  fabric  duties  as  cloth  In  chief  value  of 
wool.  While  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
has  reported  this  bill  out,  it  has  yet  to  be 
called  out  by  Chairman  Long,  and  still  must 
go  before  the  House.  The  bill  has  the  support 
of  the  Commerce  and  Labor  Departments, 
and  is  absolutely  vital  to  the  economic  well 
being  of  the  people  of  Charlton.  Anything  you 
can  do  to  expedite  passage  by  Congress  of  this 
bill  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Charlton  Woolen  Co., 
R.  Reed  Grimwade,  Treasurer. 
general  leave  to  extend 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  who  de- 
sire to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  three 
conference  reports  that  I  have  called  up 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  15147, 
TO  AMEND  THE  IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY  ACT 

Mr.  FEIGHAN  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
15147)  to  amend  the  Immigation  and 
Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  the 
naturalization  of  persons  who  have 
served  in  combatant  areas  in  active-duty 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  3865 
FOR  RELIEF  OF  MAURITZ  A. 
STERNER 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
3865)  for  the  relief  of  Mauritz  A.  Sterner 
and  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 


Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  1029) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3865)  for  the  relief  of  Mauritz  A.  Sterner, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Robert   T.    Ashmore, 
William    L.    Hungate, 
Henry    P.    Smfth    in. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Philip   A.   Hart, 
John   L.   McClellan, 
Hiram  L.  Fong, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3865)  for  the  relief 
of  Mauritz  A.  Sterner,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report : 

The  bill  as  passed  the  House  provided  for 
payment  to  Mauritz  A.  Sterner  In  the  aimount 
of  $26,000.  The  Senate  amendment  changed 
this  amount  to  $50,000.  Your  conferees  agreed 
to  accept  the  Senate  figure. 

In  the  Senate,  a  companion  bill,  S.  530 
for  the  relief  of  Mauritz  A.  Sterner,  was  the 
subject  of  a  hearing  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  This  hear- 
ing was  held  August  31,  1967.  The  claimant, 
Mauritz  A.  Sterner,  appeared  at  that  hearing 
and  testified  that  approximately  $51,000  was 
spent  by  him  In  developing  and  presenting 
his  Idea,  and  supplementary  Information  was 
supplied  to  the  Senate  Committee  in  the 
form  of  tabulations  by  an  accountant  show- 
ing losses  suffered  by  Mr.  Sterner  for  the 
years  1945  through  1953  of  $24,180,  and  for 
the  years  1954  through  1962  of  $26,957.83. 
In  Its  report  accompanying  the  bill,  H.R. 
3865  (S.  Rept.  No.  1179.  90th  Cong.,  2d), 
the  Senate  committee  stated : 

"The  testimony  before  the  Senate  sub- 
committee Indicated  that  Mr.  Sterner  has 
received  no  compensation  for  the  many  years 
of  effort  he  devoted  to  conducting  experi- 
ments on  his  Idea.  In  developing  a  flame  and 
water  resistant  paper  suitable  for  blanket 
use  and  In  fabricating  and  proving  useful 
his  Idea.  He  has  spent  over  $51,000  of  his 
money  for  such  purposes." 

On  the  basis  of  this  Information,  the  House 
conferees  agreed  to  accept  the  Senate  figure. 
Robert  T.   Ashmorx, 
William  L.  Hungate, 
Henrt  p.  Smfth  in. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

INVESTIGATION  AND  STUDY  OP 
HOUSING.  AND  NEW  TOWN  AND 
COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT.  AND 
GOVERNMENTAL  FINANCIAL  IN- 
STTTUTIONS  AND  CENTRAL  BANKS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1304  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  reaolution,  u  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Ru.  1304 

Resolved.  "TTjat,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
studies  and  Investlgatlona  specified  In  H. 
Rea.  386.  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves  on  March  7,  19«7.  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  la  authorized  to 
send  not  more  than  five  members  of  such 
committee  and  three  staff  member*  to  Eng- 
land. Ireland,  Austria,  Greece,  Italy,  France. 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  Finland,  and  Holland,  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  bousing,  and  new  town  and  com- 
munity development,  and  government 
financial  Institutions  and  central  banks  as 
they  relate  to  bousing;  and  is  further  au- 
thorized to  send  not  more  than  five  members 
of  such  committee  and  three  staff  members 
to  the  Republic  of  China.  India.  Australia, 
Japan.  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Thailand,  Hong 
Kong,  and  Korea,  to  investigate  and  study 
housing  and  new  community  developments 
and  development  lending  activities  in  which 
the  United  States  participates. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  33. 
United  States  Code  or,  any  other  provision 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  sh»U.  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee oo_  Banking  and  Cvirrency  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  smd  employees  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  their  ofBcial  duties 
under  section  190(d)  of  title  3,  United  States 
Code:  Provided,  That  (1)  no  member  or  em- 
ployee of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  ex- 
pend local  currencies  for  subsistence  In  any 
country  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
per  diem  rate  set  forth  in  section  503(b)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  88-633.  approved  October  7. 
1964:  (3)  no  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  receive  or  expend  an  sunount 
for  transportation  In  ezcesa  of  actual  trans- 
portation; (3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall 
be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  ex- 
penses of  member*  of  said  committee  or  it* 
employees  In  any  country  where  counter- 
part fiinds  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
where  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  f\iml8hed.  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  If  such  transportation  is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  cost  of  such  transportation,  and 
the  identification  of  the  agency.  All  such 
Individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration and  shall  be  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  6.  after  "France",  strike 
out   "Union   of   Soviet   Socialist   Republics". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
my  time,  and  I  will  yield  half  of  my  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Latta]. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  in 
support  of  the  resolution.  I  understand 
the  resolution  is  going  to  pass,  but  I  just 
want  to  point  out  to  the  Members  oi  the 
House  that  this  particular  committee  al- 
ready has  outstanding  one  travel  resolu- 
tion that  they  have  not  exhausted.  House 
Resolution  1093.  They  are  proposing  to 
study  new  towns  in  Europe,  and  a  trip  is 
also  plarmed  to  the  Par  East.  They  have 


had  one  In  Europe  on  this  subject.  I  am 
opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeep)er  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:   and  there 

were — yeas  152,  nays  66,  not  voting  213, 

as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  434] 

TEAS— 163 


Abemethy 

Olbboiu 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Albert 

GUbert 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Oonxalea 

Andrews, 

Goodllng 

Patten 

N  Dak. 

GrlfBn 

Perkins 

Ashley 

GrlfBths 

PhUbln 

Bingham 

Oubser 

Pike 

Boland 

Hagan 

Plrnie 

Boiling 

Hal  pern 

Poage 

Bolton 

Hanley 

Price,  ni. 

Brademas 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Pryor 

Bray 

Hardy 

Puclnskl 

Brlnkley 

Hathaway 

Purcell 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Quie 

Buchsman 

Horton 

Held.  N.T. 

Burlce,  Mass. 

Hosmer 

Reuse 

Burleson 

Irwin 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Cahlll 

Jonas 

Rivers 

Cohelan 

Jonea  Ala 

Rodlno 

Conable 

Jones.  Mo. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Conte 

Kastenmeler 

Rosenthal 

Conyera 

Kazen 

Roybal 

Corbett 

Kee 

Sandman 

Daddaiio 

KeUy 

St  Onge 

Daniels 

Komegay 

Saylor 

Davis.  Oa. 

lAlrd 

Scbeuer 

Dawson 

Leggett 

SchneebeU 

de  la  Oarza 

Lipscomb 

Shrlver 

Delaney 

Uoyd 

Skubitz 

Dellenback 

Long,  La. 

Slack 

Derwlnskl 

McCloskey 

Smith,  Iowa 

DlngeU 

McClure 

Stanton 

Dole 

McCulloch 

Steed 

Donohue 

McDade 

Stephens 

Downing 

McDonald, 

Stubblefleld 

Dulskl 

Mich. 

Stuckey 

Eckhardt 

MacOregor 

Tenzer 

Edmondaon 

Machen 

Tieman 

Esch 

Udall 

Eshleman 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Van  Deerlln 

Fetghan 

Matsunaga 

Vander  Jagt 

Flndley 

May 

Waggonner 

Flood 

Meaklll 

Watts 

Flynt 

Minish 

Whalen 

Ford. 

Mink 

Whalley 

WUllam  D. 

Monagan 

White 

Praeer 

Morgan 

Whltten 

Prcimghuy«ea 

Morton 

WUliams,  Pa 

Frledel 

Murphy,  Hi. 

Tates 

Oarmatz 

Natcher 

Zablockl 

Qathlnga 

OHara,  Mich. 
NAYS— 66 

Adams 

ClawEon,  Del 

Jarman 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Cleveland 

King,  N.T. 

Arends 

Colmer 

Latta 

Ashbrook 

Culver 

Lennon 

Bates 

Davis,  Wis. 

Long.  Md. 

-Battin 

Dowdy 

McMillan 

Bennett 

Duncan 

Marah 

Belts 

Foley 

Mayne 

Fountain 

Miller,  Ohio 

Brown,  Ohio 

Grover 

MUls 

Broyblll,  Va. 

Oude 

Mlze 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hall 

Myers 

Chamberlain 

Hutchinson 

Nelsen 

O'Konskl 

Satterfleld 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Poff 

Scherle 

Tuck 

Price,  Tex. 

Bchwengel 

Wampler 

RandaU 

Smith.  NT. 

Watson 

Rartck 

Stelger,  WU. 

wmn 

Reid.  ni. 

Taft 

Wyatt 

Rogers,  Fla 

Talcott 

Wylle 

Roth 

Taylor 

Wyman 

Rumsfeld 

Teague,  Calif. 

Zwacb 
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Abbltt 

Fuqua 

Moss 

Adair 

Oallfianakls 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Addabbo 

Gallagher 

Nedzl 

Anderson, 

Gardner 

Nichols 

Tenn. 

Gettys 

Nix 

Annunzlo 

GlaUno 

OHara.  ni. 

Asbmore 

Gray 

Olsen 

Asplnall 

Green.  Greg. 

Ottlnger 

Ayres 

Green,  Pa. 

Patman 

Barmg 

Gross 

Pelly 

Barrett 

Gumey 

Pepper 

Belcher 

Haley 

Pettis 

Bell 

HaUeck 

Pickle 

Berry 

Hamilton 

PodeU 

BevUl 

Hammer- 

Pollock 

Blester 

Bchmldt 

Qulllen 

Blackburn 

Hanna 

RaUsback 

Blanton 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rees 

Blatnlk 

Harrison 

Relfel 

Bogg* 

Harsha 

Reinecke 

Bow 

Harvey 

Resnlck 

Brasoo 

Hawkins 

Rhodes,  Atl& 

Brock 

Hay* 

RoberU 

Brooks 

H«bert 

Roblson 

Broomfleld 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Brown,  Calif. 

HelstoskI 

Ronan 

BroyhUl,  N.O. 

Henderson 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Burke.  Fla 

Herlong 

RoBtenkowskl 

Burton.  Calif. 

Hicks 

Roudebush 

Burton,  Utah 

Hollfleld 

Roush 

Bush 

Howard 

Ruppe 

Button 

Hull 

Ryan 

CabeU 

Hun  gate 

St  Germain 

Carey 

Hunt 

Schadeberg 

Carter 

Icbord 

Schwelker 

Casey 

Jacobs 

Scott 

Cederberg 

Joelson 

Selden 

Celler 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Shipley 

Clancy 

Jonea  N.C. 

Slkes 

Clark 

Karsten 

SIsk 

Clausen, 

Kartb 

Smith,  Calif. 

DonH. 

Keith 

Smith,  Okla. 

CoUler 

King.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Collins 

Klrwan 

Springer 

Corman 

Kleppe 

Stafford 

Cowger 

Kluczynskl 

Staggers 

Cramer 

Kupferman 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Cunningham 

Kuykendall 

Stratton 

Curtis 

Kyi 

StOllTan 

Denney 

Kyros 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dent 

Landnim 

Thompson,  N.J 

Devlne 

Langen 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Dickinson 

Lukens 

Tunney 

Digga 

McCarthy 

Ullman 

Dom 

McClory 

Utt 

Dow 

McEwen 

Vanik 

Dwyer 

McFaU 

Vlgorlto 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Macdonald, 

Waldle 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mass. 

Walker 

Edwards,  La. 

Madden 

Watklns 

EUberg 

Mallllard 

Whltener 

Erlenborn 

Martin 

WldnaU 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Wiggins 

Everett 

Meeds 

Willis 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Michel 

Wilson,  Bob 

FaUon 

Miller,  Calif. 

Wilson, 

Parbstein 

MlnshaU 

Charles  H. 

FasceU 

Montgomery 

Wc« 

Pino 

Moore 

Wright 

FlBher 

Moorhead 

Wydler 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Morris,  N.  Mex.  Young 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Zlon 

Fulton.  Term. 

Mosher 
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So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Messrs.  ADAMS.  RUMSFELD,  LONG 
of  Maryland,  and  STEIGER  of  Wiscon- 
sin changed  their  votes  from  yea  to  nay. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington  changed 
her  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  clerical  error 


appearing  on  page  1,  line  3,  of  the  reso- 
lution just  agreed  to  be  corrected  to  read 
"March  8,  1967"  instead  of  "March  7, 
1967." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waU? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RELATING  TO  CREDITABLE  SERV- 
ICE FOR  RETIREMENT  PURPOSES 
OP  JOHN  T.  M.  REDDAN 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  1305 
relating  to  creditable  service  for  retire- 
ment purposes  of  John  T.  M.  Reddan. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Rxs.  1305 
Resolved.  That,  for  the  purposes  of  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  subject  to  sections  8334(c) 
and  8339(h)  of  such  title,  the  period  begin- 
ning on  February  1,  1967.  and  ending  at  the 
close  of  December  31,  1963.  during  which 
John  T.  M.  Reddan  performed  full-time  serv- 
ice for  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives  pur- 
suant to  written  contract  with  such  commit- 
tee, shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  a 
period  of  service  performed  by  him  as  a  con- 
gressional employee  within  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  3107  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  The  United  States  civil 
Service  Commission  shall  accept  the  certifi- 
cation of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or  his  designee,  concerning 
such  service  for  the  purposes  of  this 
resolution. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  1,  after  "That,"  Insert 
"until  otherwise  provided  by  law". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  20300,  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1969 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  20300)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Mahon,  Whitten.  Roonet  of  New  York, 
Passman.  Boland,  Natcher,  Flood.  Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington.  Messrs.  Jonas, 
Laird,  Cederberg,  Lipscomb,  and  Shriver. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  LAUNCHED 
A  NEW  ERA  FOR  CONSUMERS 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
8,  the  New  York  Times  said  in  an  edi- 
torial : 

More  progress  has  been  achieved  In  pro- 
tecting the  consumer  In  the  market  place  in 
the  past  five  years  than  in  any  comparable 
period.  President  Johnson  has  provided 
skillful   political   leadership. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  the  tribute. 

President  Johnson  has  not  only  pro- 
vided skillful  political  leadership  in  his 
program  for  the  consumer,  he  has  given 
the  consumer  the  kind  of  personal  at- 
tention that  can  come  only  from  a  Presi- 
dent who  is  actively  dedicated  to  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  people. 

A  great  many  of  those  needs  have  been 
met. 

In  the  past  4  years.  Congress  has  sup- 
ported and  passed  17  of  the  President's 
proposals  that  are  of  direct  benefit  to 
the  consumer.  Just  in  the  past  year 
alone,  these  bills  went  through  at  the 
rate  of  one  a  month.  This  is  an  unprec- 
edented record.  And  we  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress can  take  pride  in  it. 

Because  when  we  pass  bills  that  bene- 
fit the  consumer,  we  benefit  everyone. 
We  are  all  consumers.  We  all  buy  things. 
We  all  use  things.  And  we  all  need  serv- 
ices only  the  marketplace  can  offer. 

That  marketplace  has  become  so  vast, 
so  complicated  and  so  Impersonal,  the 
consumer  needs  help  to  assure  him  of 
his  basic  rights  to  safety,  to  choose,  to 
be  heard  and  to  be  informed. 

The  administrative  measures  that  the 
President  has  taken  and  the  bills  that 
the  President  proposed  and  that  we  in 
Congress  have  passed  have  helped  the 
consumer  in  all  these  areas.  The  con- 
sumer's right  to  safety  has  been 
strengthened  by  laws  to  reduce  accidents 
on  the  highways,  to  prevent  tragedies 
from  flammable  fabrics,  to  prevent  chil- 
dren from  being  Injured  by  dangerous 
toys,  to  reduce  deaths  and  property 
losses  from  fires  and  natural  gas  pipe- 
line explosions,  to  make  certain  that 
products  used  in  the  home  are  safe  and 
not  hazardous,  to  improve  our  laboratory 
clinics,  and  to  give  us  more  federally- 
inspected  meat  and  poultry. 

The  consumer's  right  to  choose  and  to 
be  Informed  has  been  strengthened  by 
the  truth-in-packagrng  law  and  the 
truth-in-lending  law. 

The  consumer's  right  to  be  heard  was 
strengthened  by  the  President  just  6 
weeks  after  taking  oflBce.  In  January 
1964,  he  established  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Consumer  Interests  so  that  the 
voice  of  the  consumer  would  be  "loud, 
clear,  uncompromising  and  effective"  in 
the  highest  coimcils  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 


At  the  same  time,  he  appointed  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  Esther  Peter- 
son as  his  Special  Assistant  for  Consumer 
Affairs,  a  post  which  was  taken  over  last 
year  by  Betty  Pumess. 

He  also  appointed  a  new  12-member 
Consumer  Advisory  Council  consisting 
of  imiversity  professors,  home  economics 
teachers,  State  officials,  labor  leaders  and 
other  civic-minded  citizens  to  speak  up 
for  the  consumer  and  recommend  actions 
on  his  behalf. 

I  might  also  add  that  one  of  the  big- 
gest breakthroughs  for  the  consumer 
came  right  here  in  Congress.  The  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
set  up  a  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs. And  in  1966,  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations established  within  his  Com- 
mittee a  Special  Inquiry  on  Consumer 
Representation  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  created  a  con- 
sumer subcommittee. 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  action 
to  protect  the  consinner  is  something  new 
in  the  Federal  Government.  It  has  been 
going  on  since  the  Constitution  gave 
Congress  the  power  to  fix  the  standard 
of  weights  and  measures.  But  what  I  want 
to  make  clear  is  that  at  no  comparable 
time  in  history  has  the  consumer  moved 
forward  as  quickly  or  as  successfully 
as  he  has  during  President  Johnson's 
administration. 

This  progress  has  been  apparent  all 
over  the  country. 

Just  in  the  past  year,  consumer  groups 
on  a  national.  State,  and  local  level  in- 
creased from  29  to  45,  and  a  new  national 
organization,  the  Consumer  Federation 
of  America,  came  into  being. 

In  response  to  public  demand  in  the 
States,  consumer  fraud  protection  agen- 
cies over  the  past  year  increased  from 
16  to  26.  And  consumer  councils  from 
four  to  eight. 

In  short,  we  now  have  a  consumer- 
conscious  America — an  America  that  has 
wakened  to  the  fact  that  all  its  200  mil- 
lion people  are  consumers,  and  that  they 
all  have  a  right  to  a  fair  and  square  deal 
in  the  American  marketplace. 

We  have  seen  this  happen  because  we 
in  Congress  have  not  been  deaf  to  the 
demands  of  the  people.  We  have  been 
a  consumer  Congress.  And  we  have 
supported  a  consumer  President. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  19908 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1969 

Mr.  PASSMAN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  19908)  making  appropria- 
tions for  foreign  assistance  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1969) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on   the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
19908)    "making   appropriations  for  foreign 
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aMlstance  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  19«8,  and  for  other  pur- 
poam."  having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  reepectlve  Houaee  ae 
f oUowa : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  lt«  amend- 
ments numbered  6  and  8. 

That  the  House  recede  from  lU  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 3  and  10;  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "lieT.OOO.OOO";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•126.000.000":  and  the  Senate 
'  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  frcmi  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the -Senate  numbered  5.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert  "•255.000.000 ';  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert  "•300.000.000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert  "•102.000,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendment  numbered  4. 
Otto  E.  Passman, 
John  J.  Roonxt. 
(except  as  to 
Utle  I). 
Julia  Botlks  Hanskn, 
JxrmT  CoHXLJiN. 
Clakence  D.  Long. 
George  Mahon. 
Gasneb  E.  Shrtvex. 

StLVIO  O     CONTE. 

Charlotte  T.  Reto. 

Donald  W.  Rixclx.  Jr.. 

Prank  T.  Bow. 
MariageTs  on  the  Part  of  the  Home. 

John  O.  Pastorx. 

Spessaro  L.  Holland. 

Gale  W.  McGee. 

WlLLtAlf  Proxmirc, 

Ralph  Taeboeouoh, 

Gordon  Allott. 

Mn.TON  R  Young. 

Karl  E.  Mcnot. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

8r*TUCXMT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votM  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendmanta  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (HR.  19908)  making  ap- 
propriations for  foreign  assistance  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1069.  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report  as  to  each  of  such  amendments, 
namely : 

TTrLX  I — PoauoN  assistance 

funds  appropriated  to  the  President 

Sconomic  Assistance 

Amendment  No.  1 — Technical  cooperation 
and  development  grants:  Appropriates  $107.- 


000.000  instead  of  •150.000.000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  ^200.000.000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate 

Amendnvent  No.  2. — International  orga- 
nizations and  programs:  Appropriates  ^125.- 
000.000  instead  of  •119.000.000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  ^134.900,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  committee  of  conference  Is  agreed  that 
no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  avail- 
able for  U J* .  Programs  for  Southern  Africans. 

Amendment  No.  3. — International  organi- 
zations and  programs,  loans:  Appropriates 
•  12.000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  4. — Alliance  for  Progress, 
technical  cooperation  an^  development 
grantt:  Reported  In  technical  disagreement. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will 
offer  a  motion  to  appropriate  $81500.000.  of 
which  not  less  than  $350,000  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  In- 
stead of  •70.000,000  as  propoeed  by  the  House 
and  WW.OOO.OOO  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  5. — Alliance  for  Progress, 
development  loans:  Appropriates  •255,000.000 
instead  of  ^200.000.000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  •330.000.000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  6 — Alliance  for  Progress. 
Partners  of  the  Alliance:  Deletes  the  appro- 
priation of  $350,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  7  and  8. — Development 
loans:  Appropriates  $300,000,000  Instead  of 
$265,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$350,000,000  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate;  and 
restore  language  proposed  by  the  House, 
which  was  stricken  by  the  Senate,  prohibit- 
ing the  transfer  of  funds  to  the  World  Bank 
and  Its  affiliates,  and  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

TITLE  n — FoancN  assistance  (otbxi) 

Amendment  No    9. — Peace  Corps:  Appro- 
priates $102,000,000  Instead  of  $100,000,000  as 
proposed   by  the  House  and  $104,000,000  as 
proposed   by  the  Senate. 
title  m — export-import  bank  of  the  united 

STATES 

Amendment  No.  10. — Limitation  on  admin- 
istrative expenses:  Authorizes  the  use  of  not 
to  exceed  $12,000  for  entertainment  allow- 
ances for  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
as  propoeed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $9,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Otto  E.  Passman, 

John  J.  Roonet, 
(except  as  to  Utle  I) 

Julia  Butler  Hansen. 

Jeitert    Cohelam. 

Clarence  D.  Long, 

George  Mahon. 

Garner  E.  Shrtvxk. 

Sn-vio  O.  CONTE, 

Chaklotte  T.  Reis, 

Donald  W.  Riegle.  Jr. 

Frank  T    Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
19908)  making  appropriations  for  for- 
eign assistance  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in 
lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

Mr.  PASSMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
we  may  be  able  to  establish  two  records 
this  evening. 

The  first  Is  bringing  back  from  con- 
ference the  lowest  foreign  aid  program, 
as  contained  in  title  I  of  the  bill,  in  the 
history  of  the  progrsmi. 

The  other  is  the  brevity  with  which 
we  hope  to  dispose  of  the  legislation. 

The  conference  bill  calls  for  $1,755.- 
600.000  of  new  funds  for  title  I,  mutual 
security,  for  fiscal  year  1969.  This  Is 
SI. 164. 400. 000  below  the  budget  request. 
It  is  $229,220,000  below  the  authorizing 
legislation.  The  bill  is  $176,750,000  below 
the  bill  as  It  passed  the  Senate,  and  only 
$136.5  million  above  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House  on  September  19. 

We  believe  this  Is  a  bill  which  should 
satisfy  those  of  us  who  have  been  trying 
to  bring  the  annual  foreign  aid  appro- 
priations contained  In  title  I  of  the  bill 
down  to  a  reasonable  amount. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
ShriverI. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
concur  In  the  remarks  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  to  state  I  am  in  agreement,  as 
are  other  conferees  on  the  minority  side, 
unanimously,  with  the  position  taken  by 
the  conference.  The  figure  agreed  upon 
is,  I  believe,  one  favorable  to  the  House 
position,  as  stated  earlier,  compared  to 
the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

My  only  question  is.  Would  the  gentle- 
man outline  just  the  one  or  two  areas 
where  the  principal  amount  of  the  $136.5 
million  above  the  House-passed  bill  is 
located?  I  understand,  from  private  In- 
formation, it  is  with  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  primarily  because  of  difficulties 
In  Central  and  Latin  America.  Is  that 
true? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
indicate  the  places  where  we  increased 
the  funds  above  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House  and  the  amount  of  the  increase. 

Technical  assistance,  $17  million. 

International  organizations,  56  million. 

Indus  Basin,  $12  million. 

Alliance  technical  assistance.  $11.5 
million. 

Alliance  development  loans.  $55  mil- 
lion. 

Worldwide  development  loans.  $35  mil- 
lion. 

That  makes  a  total  increase  of  $136.5 
million  for  title  I  activities  over  the 
House-passed  bill. 

In  title  n  we  added  $2  million  for  the 
Peace  Corps  above  the  House  bill  This 
makes  a  grand  total  of  $138.5  million 
above  the  bill  passed  by  this  body  on 
September  19.  I  will  include  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  a  table  showing  a  de- 
tailed comparison  of  the  various  Items 
contained  In  the  bill: 
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Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted 
against  the  foreign  aid  appropriation 
bill  In  the  House.  Since  this  carries  a 
slightly  higher  appropriation  after  con- 
ference I  cannot  In  good  conscience  vote 
for  this  conference  report  out  of  respect 
to  the  clear  desire  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  Utah's  Second  Con- 
gressional District  who  have  appealed  to 

me. 

However,  I  vote  thus  with  some  regret 
and  it  is  my  strong  hope  that  this  pro- 
gram will  be  better  understood  and  sup- 
ported in  the  future  because  of  better 
progress  against  waste  and  better 
knowledge  communicated  to  thoughtful 
and  responsible  citizens. 

Mr.  PASSMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  wsis  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonim  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  caU  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
w^ere — yeas  125,  nays  93,  not  voting  113, 
as  follows: 

(RoUNo.  435] 
TEA3— 126 


A<Uma 

Albert 

Anderson,  HI. 

Aren<ls 

Aahley 

Bates 

Bolton 

Brsdemos 

Brotzman 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Maea. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cobelan 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Dellenback 

Derwlnskl 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Downing 

Dulskl 

EckHardt 

Edmondson 

Each 

Felgban 

Plndley 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford, 

WUllamD. 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Prtedel 
Oarmatz 
Olbbons 


Abemethy 

Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Baring 
Bennett 
Bett* 


OUbert 

Gonzalez 

Orlfflths 

Oubser 

Oude 

Halpem 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash 

Hardy 

Hathaway 

Hechler.  W 

Horton 

Hostner 

Irwin 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kartb 

Kaatenmeler 


Va. 


Kee 

Kelly 
Laird 

Leggett 

McCloskey 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

MacOregor 

Machen 

Mahon 

Mathlas.  Cain. 

Mataunaga 

Mayne 

Mlnlab 

Mink 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Morton 

Murphy,  ni. 

Netsen 

O'Hara.  HI. 

O'Hara,  Mlcb. 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

NATS— 98 

Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brown.  Mlcb. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burleson 
Bxirton,  Utah 
Chamberlain 


Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

PUce 

Plrnle 

Price,  m. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

Reld.  N.T. 

Reuse 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Rodlno 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Sohneebell 

:>cbwengel 

Shrlver 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Stanton 

TaXt 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Tleman 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Whalen 

WidnaU 

Yates 

Zablockl 


Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Colmer 
Cramer 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 


Delaney 

Dole 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Eshleman 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Oathlnca 

Qrlffln 

Orover 

Hagan 

Hall 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

JonM,lCo. 

King,  NT. 

Komegay 

Latta 

LennoD 

Llpaeomb 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 


McClure 
McDonald. 

Mlcb. 
McMillan 
Marsh 
May 
kte^Ul 
MUler.  Ohio 


Myers 

Natcber 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Poage 

Poff 

Price,  Tex. 

RandaU 

Rartck 

Reld,  ni. 

Rogers,  FI*. 

Roth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Say  lor 

Etcherle 


Skublta 

Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Tbompaon.  Oa. 

Tuck 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Warn  pier 

Watson 

Watts 

WhaUey 

White 

Whltten 

WUUams.  Pa. 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTINO— 113 


Abbttt 
Adair 
Addabbo 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
.^sh  brook 
Aahmore 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Battm 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackbtim 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bow 
Braaoo 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Broyblll,  N.C. 
Broyblll.  Va. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Bush 
Button 
CabeU 
CahUl 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Collier 
Collins 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Denney 
Dent 
E>evlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dom 
Dow 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards.  La. 
EUberg 
Brlentxjm 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
PasceU 
Flno 


Fisher 

Ford.  Oerald  R. 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Gallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Oettys 
Glaimo 
Ooodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Gross 
Gurney 
Haley 
Balleck 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrison 
Harataa 
Harvey 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Uerlong 
Hicks 
Hoimeld 
Howard 
Hull 
Hun  gate 
Hunt 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Keith 

King,  CalU. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Langen 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McEwen 

McFall 

Macdonald. 
Mass. 

Madden 

Mallllard 

Martin 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif. 

MlnshaU 

Montgomery 

Moore 


Moorhead 

Morris.  N.  Mex. 

Morse,  MiMS. 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Olsen 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Podell 

PoUock 

QuUlen 

R&llsback 

Rees 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scbadeberg 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stratt-^n 

SullUa-.i 

Teatrue,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tunney 

TTllman 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Walker 

Watklns 

Wbltener 

Wiggins 

WlUls 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Toung 
Zlon 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 


On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Boland  for,  with  Mr.  Casey  against. 

Mr.  Nix  for.  with  Mr.  Ruppe  against. 

Mr.    Burton    of    California    for,    with   Mr. 
Everett  against. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Oettys  against. 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Haley  against. 

Mr.  Cabell  for,  with  Mr.  Hull  against. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  for.  with  Mr.  Hungate  against. 

Mr.  Springer  for,  with  Mr.  Ichord  against. 

Mr.    Wiggins    for,    with    Mr.    Montgomery 
against. 

BIr.  Masher  for,  with  Mr.  Olsen  against. 

Mr.  Clark  for,  with  Mr.  Slkee  against. 

Mr.    Mathlas    of    Maryland    for,    with    Mr. 
Shipley  against. 

Mr.  Wydler  for,  with  Mr.  Walker  against. 

Mr.  E>ent  for,  with  Mr.  Clancy  against. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  for,  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen  against. 

Mr.  Erlenborn  for.  with  Mr.  Snyder  against. 

Mr.  Fallon  for.  with  Mr.  Rallsback  against. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr, 
Pettis  against. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  for,  with  Mr.  Collier  against. 

Mr.  FasceU  for,  with  Mr.  Qulllen  against. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Smith 
of  Oklahoma  against. 

Mr.  Gallagher  for,  with  Mr.  Cowger  against. 

Mr.  Gray  for,  with  Mr.  Scbadeberg  against. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  for,  with  Mr.  Pol- 
lock against. 

Mr.  Hamilton  for,  with  Mr.  Flno  against. 

Mr.  Podell  for,  with  Mr.  Kyi  against. 

Mr.  Pickle  for,  with  Mr.  Ooodllng  against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Gardner  against. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  for,  with  Mr.  Harsha  against. 

ttr.   Moss   for,   with   Mr.    Hammerschmldt 
against. 

Mr.   Meeds  for,  with  Mr.  Watktns  against. 

Mr.  McFall  for,  with  Mr.  Harrison  against. 

Mr.  Kyros  for,  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona 
against. 

Mr.  McCarthy  for,  with  Thomson  of  Wis- 
consin against. 

Mr.   Johnson  of   California   for,   with  Mr. 
Relfel  against. 

Mr.  H6bert  for.  with  Mr.  Adair  against. 
-Mr.  Annunzlo  for.  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Ari- 
zona against. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Carter 
against. 

Mr.  Bow  for.  with  Mr.  Roberts  against. 

Mr.  Asplnall  for.  with  Mr.  Martin  against. 

Mr.  MUler  of  Calllomla  for,  with  Mr.  Ash- 
brook  against. 

Mr.  Glaimo  for,  with  Mr.  Hunt  against. 

Mr.    Brasco    for,    with    Mr.    Cunningham 
against. 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Devlne  against. 

Mr.  Holineld  for,  with  Mr.  Battln  against. 

Mr.  Klrwan  for,  with  Mr.  Lukens  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Denney  against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for.  with  Mr.  Nichols  against. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Blackburn  against. 

Mr.  Eaiberg  for.   with  Mr.  Morris  of  New 
Mexico  against. 

Mr.  Button  for,  with  Mr.  Henderson  against. 

Jklr.  Rostenkowskl  for,  with  Mr.  Dickinson 
against. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  for,  with  Mr.  Brock 
against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Ashmore  against. 

Mr.  Mallllard  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Blester  for,  with  Mr.  Whltener  against. 

Mr.  Ryan  for,  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  St  Germain  for,  with  Mr.  Qallflanakls 
against. 

Mr.   Murphy  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama  against. 

Mr.  Madden  for,  with  Mr.  BevlU  against. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  for,  with 
Mr  Broyhlll  of  Virginia  against. 

Mr.  Carey  for,  with  Mr.  Collins  against. 

Mr.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Blanton  against. 

Mr.  Broomfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Dom  against. 
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Mr.  Moorhead  for,  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Flori- 
da against. 

Mr  Cahlll  for,  xrith  Mr.  Abbltt  against. 

Mr.  Vanlk  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Califor- 
nia against. 

Mr.  Charles  H  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Fisher 
against. 

Mr.  Brooks  for,  with  Mr.  Puqua  against. 

Mr.  Joelson  for,  with  Mr.  Berry  against. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  for,  with  Mr.  Ourney  against. 

Mr.  McClory  for,  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho 
against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Zlon  against. 

Mr.  Bingham  for,  with  Mr.  Relnecke 
against. 

Mr.  Corman  for,  with  Mr.  Mlnshall  against. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Kuykendall  against. 

Mr.  Howard  for,  with  Mr.  Harvey  against. 

Mr.  Hicks  for,  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 

Mr.  Bell  for,  with  Mr,  Langen  against. 

Mr.  Nedzl  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California 
against 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  for.  with  Mr.  Willis  against. 

Mr.  Jacobs  for,  with  Mr.  Herlong  against. 

Mr.  Tunney  for,  with  Mr.  Landrum 
against. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  for,  with  Mr.  Staggers 
against. 

Mr.  Wolff  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisi- 
ana against. 

Mr.  Hays  for,  with  Mr.  Kleppe  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Oerald 
R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Cederberg. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Oroes. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  McB^wen. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Schwelker. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Toung  with  Mr.  Karsten. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Selden. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  MESKILL  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

AMENDMENT   IN   DISAGREEICXNT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  4:  Page  3,  line  17. 
strike  out  "$70,000,000"  and  Insert  "$90,000,- 
000". 

MOTION  OmsCD  BT  MR.  PASSMAN 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Passman  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  4  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows :  In  lieu  of  ^±.e 
Buia  stricken  and  Inserted,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "$81,500,000,  of  which  not  lees  than 
$350,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance:". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 


ence report  and  on  the  motion  was  laid 
on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PASSMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OP  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Office  of  the  Clerk, 
House  or  REPRESENTATnnBs, 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  10. 1968. 
The  Honorable  The  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sir  :  Desiring  to  be  temporarily  absent  from 
my  office,  I  hereby  designate  Mr.  Blllie  Gene 
Hollowell,  an  ofSclal  In  my  office,  to  sign  any 
and  all  papers  and  do  all  other  acts  for  me 
which  he  would  be  authorized  to  do  by  vir- 
tue of  this  designation  and  of  Clause  4,  Rule 
ni  of  the  House. 

Respectfully  yours, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarlcs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
take  this  time  to  annoimce  to  the  House 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priation bill,  which  contains  about  half 
of  the  budget,  will  be  called  up  tomorrow, 
and  It  is  imperative  that  all  Members  be 
here  for  the  purpose  of  consideration  of 
that  bill. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Pursuant  to  previous  order  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Mahon  submitted  a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  18707)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


WATER  QUALITY  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  applaud  the  efforts  of  this  body 


In  passing,  last  Monday,  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Improvement  Act  of  1968.  The  bill 
was  largely  the  product  of  Senator 
MusKiE  and  stands  as  a  most  practical 
and  Immediate  step  toward  stopping  the 
real  causes  of  pollution. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lem of  pollution  since  early  1967  when 
my  own  Lake  Michigan  was  starting  to 
show  the  effects  of  man's  carelessness. 
After  considerable  study  it  appeared 
that  the  causes  of  pollution  in  our  wa- 
ters stemmed  from  the  discharge  of  un- 
treated sewage  from  our  cities,  harmful 
chemical  discharge  from  our  factories, 
the  discharge  of  oil  from  shore  installa- 
tions, boats  and  vessels,  and  the  unre- 
stricted discharge  of  raw  sewage,  trsish 
and  garbage  from  boats  and  vessels. 

On  October  26,  1967,  I  Introduced  H.R. 
13708  and  H.R.  13709  In  the  hopes  of 
blocking  these  sources  of  pollution.  I  na- 
turally thought  my  bills  would  prove  ef- 
fective in  this  area  but  I  have  not  such 
pride  of  authorship  that  I  cannot  see 
that  S.  3206  which  we  passed,  does  pre- 
cisely the  things  I  pointed  out  should  be 
done. 

I  was  pleased  with  section  18  of  the  bill 
dealing  with  the  control  of  sewage  from 
vessels  but  thought  that  recreational  ves- 
sels should  be  controlled  as  any  other. 

Virtually  every  craft  afloat  these  days 
Is  a  conti-lbutor  to  pollution.  The  num- 
ber of  pleasure  boats  has  reached  the 
staggering  total  of  8,000,000  and  the 
number  of  other  vessels,  from  large  lin- 
ers to  the  small  fishing  boats  which  ply 
our  waters,  comes  to  about  150,000  an- 
nually. It  is  estimated  that  the  discharge 
of  all  vessels  in  the  United  States  for  1 
day  would  equal  the  imtreated  discharge 
from  a  city  the  size  of  Buffalo  or  Cln- 
clniiati. 

The  threat  from  ail  the  craft  afloat  has 
been  recognized  right  in  the  locality  of 
our  Nation's  Capitol.  In  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  there  are  areas  where  oystermen  are 
not  permitted  to  dredge  because  the 
fecal  matter  from  boat  and  vessel  con- 
centration has  been  absorbed  into  the 
oyster  beds  and  affords  a  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger  of  hepatitis  to  any  unsus- 
pecting soul  who  orders  a  half  dozen 
"blue  points"  from  such  a  source.  The 
bill  just  passed,  although  not  eliminating 
much  pollution  from  pleasure  craft, 
makes  a  bold  and  dramatic  start  In  the 
right  direction. 

I  was  happy  to  see  the  strengthening 
of  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1924  and  the 
provision  for  more  and  better  sewage 
treatment  facilities. 

I  think  this  decisive  action  by  Congress 
was  necessary  to  set  the  gears  of  correc- 
tion In  motion.  While  the  problem  of 
clearing  up  a  river  or  a  tidal  area  Is 
within  the  scope  of  possibility.  It  Is  rather 
widely  believed  that  once  a  lake  becomes 
polluted,  it  is  Irretrievably  lost.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  belief  Is  not  accurate 
and  Indeed  the  amendments  to  section  5 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  would  also  hold  out  that  hope,  and 
I  further  pray  that  ways  and  means  will 
be  found  to  restore  the  dissolved  oxygen 
not  only  to  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan 
but  also  to  the  now  dying  Lake  Erie. 

Thank  God  and  Senator  MusKU  for 
this  good  start. 
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WE  NEED  HELP— REARM  GERMANY 
AND  JAPAN 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unaiii- 
moxis  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  Speaker,  is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr  Speaker.  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  met  with  a  small  group  of  us 
from  this  House  many  years  ago  in  New 
York  at  the  Waldorf.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  suggested  that  If  Communist 
Russia  persisted  in  aggression  and  arma- 
ment we  would  soon  have  no  alternative 
but  to  encourage  the  full  rearmament  of 
West  Germany  and  Japan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  ruthless,  sinister, 
and  diabolical  invasion  of  Czechoslova- 
kia, it  is  evident  to  all  of  us  that  Com- 
munist Russia  and  Red  China  mtend  to 
conquer  the  world.  This  stark  Russian 
Communist  aggression  as  my  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  referred  to  it. 
in  Czechoslovakia  occurred  at  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  work  out  treaties 
of  peace,  trade  and  understanding  with 
Russia.  It  occurred  when  we  were  talking 
peace  with  Hanoi  in  Pans  and  thus  it 
aided  Communist  North  Vietnam  In  Its 
aggression  against  the  south.  We  hear 
simultaneously  with  Red  aggression  in 
Czechoslovakia,  of  Russian  experimenta- 
tion with  satellites  designed  for  military 
aggression  against  the  free  world.  In 
view  of  developments  in  Europe  and 
Southeast  Asia,  we  have  no  alternative 
but  to  encourage  and  sponsor  complete 
rearmament  of  Germany  and  Japan. 
Germany  and  Japan  have  the  world's 
greatest  pool  of  skilled  labor  outside  of 
the  United  SUtes  itself.  They  have  a  vast 
reservoir  of  skilled  manpower.  They  have 
demonstrated  an  ability  to  fight  and  now 
we  need  them  on  the  side  of  freedom. 

Our  country  has  over  one-half  million 
men  in  the  mud  and  mire  of  Southeast 
Asia  fighting  and  dying  to  protect  Japan. 
Formosa,  Indonesia.  India,  and  all  of  the 
free  nations  of  Asia.  These  countries 
have  close  to  a  billion  population.  They 
should  flght  for  their  own  defense  with 
their  own  manpower.  It  should  not  be 
necessary  to  send  our  American  boys 
10,000  miles  to  fight  for  people  who  are 
indiflerent  to  their  own  military  security. 
In  Europe  certainly  there  is  enough  man- 
power in  E^ngland.  Germany.  France, 
Italy,  and  yes,  Spain  to  halt  Red  aggres- 
sion. Spain  should  be  in  NATO  and 
Prance  should  be  induced  into  return- 
ing. Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  use  the  man- 
power In  Formosa  and  every  other 
source  to  relieve  the  strain  on  our  own 
country  and  on  American  manpower.  Our 
men  are  deployed  on  the  road  to  Berlin, 
the  Mediterranean,  In  Asia,  the  Carib- 
bean, and  throughout  the  entire  world. 
Many  free  nations  who  received  billions 
in  foreign  aid  from  the  United  States 
should  now  be  called  on  to  help  us  with 
money,  materials,  and  men.  We  caiinot 
bear  this  burden  alone.  The  time  is  at 
hand  for  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration to  take  positive  action  to  enlist 
the  complete  rearmament  of  Germany 
and  Japan. 


SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced  an  amendment  to  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1965.  This  pro- 
posed legislation,  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Facilities  Act  of  1968,  would  pro- 
vide for  a  Federal-local  program  of 
financial  assistance  toward  construction 
of  conventional  solid  wastes  disposal  fa- 
cilities. 

A  few  months  ago,  when  I  began  my 
study  of  the  problem  of  solid  wastes  dis- 
posal. I  was  struck  by  the  enormity  of  the 
problem  and  the  casual  attitude  that  has 
characterized  the  American  approach  to 
it.  We  have  developed  elaborate  systems 
of  transportation,  organization,  and 
management  to  bring  goods  to  the  con- 
sumer, yet  we  have  left  to  Mother  Nature 
the  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  refuse 
of  our  industrial  society. 

Now.  our  unimaginative,  often  down- 
right harmful,  methods  have  proven  in- 
adequate. Many  of  our  large  metropoli- 
tan areas  are  running  out  of  time  as  the 
debris  of  affluence  literally  threatens  to 
bury  them  in  a  sanitation  workers'  night- 
mare. The  tremendous  increase  in  the 
use  of  paper  products  in  packaging  and 
in  the  refuse  of  urban  renewal  are  two 
reasons  why  our  present  facilities  have 
become  quite  ineffective. 

The  fact  is.  most  conventional  tech- 
niques being  applied  today  are  not  up 
to  the  Usk  of  solid  waste  removal.  The 
sanitary  landfill  in  principle  offers  real 
possibilities  for  imaginative  disposal; 
Its  costs  are  high  in  dirt,  space,  and 
money.  Incineration  in  its  most  sophis- 
ticated procedures  is  also  quite  expen- 
sive and  only  two-thirds  efficient. 

And  yet  if  the  costs  can  be  more  ef- 
ficiently borne  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, States,  and  municipalities  these 
two  approaches  can  offer  at  least  a  pos- 
sible solution  to  the  question.  Indeed, 
solid  waste  disposal  can  become  some- 
thing of  a  national  asset. 

The  goal  of  many  of  the  research  and 
pilot  demonstration  projects  funded 
under  the  Federal  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  is  to  discover  ways  to  salvage  some 
kind  of  benefit  from  wastes.  Thus  at 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  the  sainitary  land- 
fill technique  is  being  used  to  construct  a 
60-foot  high  hill  of  municipal  refuse. 
When  completed  the  mound  will  become 
a  combination  park,  soap-box-derby 
ramp,  and  amphitheater.  The  town  of 
Hempstead,  Long  Island,  operates  a 
refuse  incinerator  that  drives  both  a 
2,500-kilowatt  electric  powerplant  and  a 
420,000  gallon-a-day  water  desalting 
plant. 

This  may  be  argued  that  in  most  in- 
stances the  value  added  to  processed 
waste  is  less  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
cessing. I  think  this  is  so.  but  the  argu- 
ment fails  to  take  into  account  the  direct 
and  indirect  costs  of  air,  water,  and  land 
pollution  to  society. 


Nevertheless,  much  more  could  be  done 
to  make  conventional  solid  waste  dis- 
posal more  efBcient  and  less  costly  if  not 
profitable.  The  key  would  seem  to  be 
cooperation  and  up-to-date  organiza- 
tion at  every  level  of  government.  Re- 
search efforts  must  be  coordinated  to 
prevent  overlapping  of  effort  and  to 
promote  the  most  economical  solutions. 
At  the  Federal  level,  the  research  activ- 
ities of  all  environmentally  oriented 
agencies  might  be  placed  under  a  central 
authority  in  the  Department  of  Interior. 
University  research  projects  might  also 
be  regionalized.  At  several  schools  such 
as  the  Universities  of  Florida.  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Cincinnati  the  air,  water,  and 
land  pollution  experts  are  forming  'en- 
vironmental engineering"  groups  whose 
goal  is  "waste  management"  and  whose 
approach  is  "systems  engineering. " 

And  at  the  local  government  level,  the 
most  successful  programs  are  regional  in 
nature.  One  of  the  most  efBcient  waste 
disposal  systems  in  the  country  Includes 
70  separate  municipalities  within  Los 
Angeles  County.  Collection  and  disposal 
costs  there — even  with  high  real  estate 
prices  and  longhaul — are  among  the 
lowest  In  the  country. 

Reglonalization  of  effort  then,  seems 
to  be  a  necessity  no  matter  what  disposal 
method  is  used.  My  State  of  Rhode  Island 
for  instance,  would  be  idealy  suited  for 
such  a  metropolitan  system;  the  concen- 
tration of  the  majority  of  the  population 
in  a  small  area  seems  to  make  political 
boundaries  irrelevant  in  this  problem. 
The  high  costs  of  waste  disposal  that  face 
already  overburdened  municipalities 
could  be  shared,  and  the  result  would  be 
a  more  complete  and  a  more  efiBcient 
operation  of  expensive  new  facilities. 

At  the  same  time  that  conventional 
methods  are  being  refined,  the  search 
must  continue  for  new  ways  of  handling 
wastes.  We  should  not  hesitate  to  study 
and  apply  revolutionary  organizations 
and  methods  being  developed  here  and 
abroad.  Sweden  recently  established  a 
nature  management  board  that  will 
eventually  coordinate  waste  disposal  for 
the  entire  country.  Our  country  ought  to 
strive  for  the  same  centralized  direction. 

A  close  look  ought  to  be  taken  at  new 
schemes  for  transporting  wastes  from 
urban  areas.  Dimiping  is  one  method 
that  is  being  tested  in  Sweden  and 
Britain.  There,  tubes  that  carry  bulky 
household  refuse  pneumatically  to  large 
central  incinerators  have  been  installed 
in  a  number  of  large  apartment  com- 
plexes. 

One  American  researcher  with  Fed- 
eral support  is  studying  the  possibility 
of  pumping  wastes  In  a  liquid  form.  He 
has  suggested  that  ordinary  municipal 
refuse  might  be  ground  up  In  household 
or  municipal  grinders  mixed  with  water 
from  the  sewer  system  and  pumped  out 
of  town  to  landfill  areas.  Carrier  pipes 
need  not  be  large  and  might  be  laid  In 
existing  sewer  lines  which  are  usually 
bailt  oversized.  Such  a  system  might 
prove  less  expensive  than  trucking  and 
might  eliminate  the  noise  and  traffic 
nuisance  of  costly  trucking  operations. 
Whatever  direction  the  problem  of 
waste  disposal  takes,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
major  role  to  play.  At  present,  the  Fed- 
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eral  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1965 
provides  support  for  solid  wastes  re- 
search and  pilot-demonstration  proj- 
ects. My  bill  will  fund  municipal  and  in- 
termunicipal  planning  in  waste  control. 

It  will  also  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  construction  of  soil  waste 
disposal  facilities  by  State,  municipal  in- 
terstate, or  intermunicipal  agencies. 
Grants  would  be  made  only  if  a  project 
was  consistent  with  State  or  interstate 
plans  for  solid  waste  disposal.  Provision 
is  made  for  the  completion  and  improve- 
ment of  existing  facilities  as  well  as  for 
the  construction  of  operation  of  facili- 
ties that  do  not  contribute  to  air  pollu- 
tion. I  think  this  legislation  will  offer 
some  long  overdue  relief  to  the  many 
communities  now  grappling  with  the  di- 
lemma of  disposal. 

Solid  waste  disposal  must  be  recog- 
nized as  a  tremendously  acute  problem. 
Thoughtful  planning  is  a  prerequisite  to 
action,  but  action  now  in  the  form  of 
new  or  Improved  facilities  is  mandatory. 
Initial  costs  may  be  high  but  imagina- 
tive facilities  must  be  planned  and  con- 
structed immediately  or  else  in  the  near 
future  the  problem  of  solid  waste  dis- 
posal will  become  the  nightmare  of  dis- 
posal. 

SPEECH  BY  HON.  EUGENE  M. 
BECKER 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  times  in  the  lives  of  most  men  when 
the  excellence  of  their  individual  per- 
formance distinguishes  them  from  their 
fellows.  One  such  occasion  for  Eugene  M. 
Becker  came  during  the  celebration  of 
Fort  Benning's  golden  anniversary. 

Mr.  Becker  was  principal  speaker  at 
the  banquet  commemorating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Port  Bennlng  on  Satur- 
day, October  5,  1968,  attended  by  dis- 
tinguished Port  Benning  alumni,  such 
as  our  own  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Charles  E.  Bennett,  and  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  others — from  sergeants  to 
generals,  all  with  a  common  love  for  Fort 
Benning.  Community  leaders  comple- 
mented this  fine  group  in  great  numbers, 
their  presence  a  salute  to  the  infantry- 
man and  Port  Benning,  and  in  tribute 
to  military  friend-ships  which  had  en- 
riched their  lives. 

The  Army  Band  with  a  superb  per- 
formance set  the  stage  for  the  ap- 
propriate climax.  It  came  when  the 
commanding  general  of  Fort  Benning, 
Gen.  John  M.  Wright,  presented  Mr. 
Becker  for  his  address.  When  you  read  it, 
you  will  know  the  measure  of  this  man 
and  the  depth  and  quality  of  his  feeling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  most 
appropriate  and  scholarly  work  to  our 
membership  in  a  spirit  of  appreciation 
for  the  privilege  of  having  heard  its 
presentation. 

Although  a  glowing  tribute  to  the 
infantrymen,  it  is  more  than  that.  It 
mirrors  the  greatness  of  our  beloved  land 


in  spotlighting  some  of  America's  most 

noble  sons. 
The  speech  follows: 

Address  bt  Hon.  Ettgbne  M.  Becker,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  (FM)  .  Golden 
ANNmcB&ARY  or  Port  Bennino,  October  6, 
1968,  Port  Benning,  Ga. 

General  Wright,  it  Is  wltli  great  care,  great 
pride,  and  with  a  purposefully  measured  and 
respectful  cadence  In  my  voice  that  I  speak 
to  you  this  evening  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Golden  Anniversary  celebration  of  the  found- 
ing of  Port  Benning,  the  Home  of  the  In- 
fantry. 

Port  Benning.  as  we  all  know.  Is  the  world's 
most  distinguished  Infantry  center,  famed 
for  its  training  and  schooling  In  this  oldest 
of  military  arts.  But  Port  Benning  is  more 
than  this.  It  Is,  Indeed,  a  living  symbol  of 
the  great  Western  historical  tradition  of  the 
Infantry  as  well  a«  of  the  great  American 
tradition  of  the  Infantry. 

Ail  men  of  the  Infantry  have  shared  com- 
mon spirit  through  the  ages.  TTie  Infantry  of 
our  country,  however,  has  added  something 
unique  and  special  to  this  tradition — some- 
thing distinctly  American. 

I  should  like,  therefore,  to  address  the 
meaning  of  Infantry  In  history  and  then 
the  meaning  of  Infantry  In  the  sense  of 
American  Infantry.  Port  Benning  Is  the  em- 
bodiment of  both. 

Infantry  warfare,  that  Is  to  say,  the  reli- 
ance of  armies  on  the  foot  soldier,  was 
known  and  practiced  with  reat  ardor  by  the 
Greeks  and  Persians  500  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  During  that  distant  and  re- 
mote period,  the  Persians  had  developed  an 
Infantry  strongly  supported  by  chariots  and 
cavalry.  The  Greeks,  fewer  In  number,  lim- 
ited In  horses  and  faced  with  too  dlfBcult  a 
terrain  for  chariots,  developed  a  heavy  In- 
fantry which  placed  emphEisls  on  Individual 
skill  and  discipline.  At  the  Battle  of  Mara- 
thon In  490  B.C.  the  Persians  massed  an 
army  of  250,000  on  a  great  plain  and  Joined 
battle  with  the  Greeks.  The  center  of  the 
Greek  line  could  not  hold  and  In  a  moment 
of  anguish  the  Persian  forces  broke  it.  But 
the  Greek  flanks  held  Arm  and  as  the  Per- 
sians advanced  In  the  middle  their  forces 
were  surrounded  and  thoroughly  defeated. 
The  Persians  suffered  6,400  killed.  The 
Greeks  lost  200  men.  Thus,  is  the  history  of 
the  Great  Battle  of  Marathon.  But  we  know 
in  our  own  hearts,  not  in  written  history, 
that  when  the  center  of  the  Greek  line  was 
broken  by  the  massive  chariot  and  cavalry 
charge,  when  the  few  beleaguered  Infantry 
in  the  center  fought  desperately  to  rejoin 
the  line,  there  must  have  been  one  lone 
twenty-two  year  old  boy  who  in  the  din  and 
in  the  furor  saw  his  closest  buddy  thrown 
to  the  mud  before  the  grinding  chariot 
wheels  of  the  enemy.  And  in  seeing,  he  un- 
doubtedly threw  himself  to  the  ground,  forc- 
ing his  friend  to  the  side  only  to  lose  his  own 
life  or  limb  in  the  action.  This  is  not  written 
in  history  but  it  Is  written  in  the  hearts  of 
all  Infantr>-men  as  they  reflect  on  the 
twenty-two  year  old  American  boy — whoever 
he  may  be — who  throws  himself  on  a  grenade 
to  protect  the  lives  of  those  around  him.  So 
my  first  observation  about  the  universal 
qualities  of  the  Infantry  spirit  is  that  it 
embodies  a  true  meaning  of  courage. 

Still  another  page  of  history.  In  the  14th 
century,  which  saw  the  last  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance, 
new  weapons  were  introduced  in  the  Infantry 
which  threatened  the  traditional  supremacy 
of  the  Cavalry.  The  longbow  became  the 
terror  of  the  heavily  mailed  knight.  It  .seems 
astonishing  to  me  that  such  a  bow  was 
accurate  at  200  yards  and  could  penetrate 
armor  out  to  400  yards.  The  skill  of  the  yeo- 
man determined  how  rapidly  and  accurately 
it  could  be  fired.  The  British  Infantry,  under 
Edward  the  III.  recognized  the  importance  of 
the  foot  soldier  and  equipped  him  with  the 


longbow.  In  1346  the  British  Infantry  en- 
gaged a  Prench  Infantry-Cavalry  force  In 
the  major  Battle  of  Crecy.  The  BrltlBh  held 
a  line  against  an  advance  of  inferior  Prench 
Infantry.  For  every  arrow  fired  by  a  Prench 
crossbow,  the  English  responded  with  six 
from  their  longbows.  The  Prench,  frustrated 
with  the  inadequacy  of  their  Infantry,  orga- 
nized twelve  massive  separate  cavalry  charges 
against  the  British  Infantry  line.  The  Prench 
were  defeated  and  the  Infantry  again  became 
a  supreme  military  weapon.  So  It  Is  written 
in  history.  But  again,  we  know  In  our  hearts 
that  somewhere  in  the  confusion  of  the 
British  Infantry  ranks  during  the  last 
charge — and  I  am  drawing  from  my  imagina- 
tion— a  thirty  year  old  British  non-commis- 
sioned officer  saw  his  ranks  depleted,  with 
three  or  four  Prench  mounted  soldiers, 
heavily  mailed,  threatening  what  few  men 
he  had  left  under  his  command.  With  a  sharp, 
knowing  voice  he  most  assuredly  ordered  a 
quick  lateral  dispersal,  allowing  the  feint  to 
confuse  the  enemy.  Just  as  quickly  he  most 
assuredly  ordered  his  men  about  at  twenty 
feet,  directing  their  bow  fire  broadside  Into 
the  horses  and  soldiers  of  the  hated  enemy 
now  behind  their  lines.  This,  too.  Is  not 
written  in  history  but  is  written  in  the 
minds  of  all  Infantrymen  as  they  recall  and 
reflect  on  the  deeds  of  those  sergeants  In  dim 
memory  who  managed  somehow  to  get  their 
remnants  of  a  few  men  to  turn  around  In 
the  mud.  push  their  BAR's  up  the  last  dirty 
knoll  and  fire  until  exhausted.  So  my  second 
observation  about  the  universal  qualities  of 
the  Infantry  spirit  Is  that  it  embodies  a  true 
meaning  of  leadership. 

And  still  another  dimming  fragment  of 
history.  General  John  Pershing  watched  from 
afar  the  European  campaigns  of  World  War 
I  for  nearly  three  and  a  half  years.  He  be- 
lieved that  trench  warfare  represented  need- 
less sacrifice  and  led  to  no  attainable  goals. 
The  great  General  remained  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  a  sound  army  meant  a  great  In- 
fantry, but  a  moveable,  flexible  Infantry  not 
addicted  to  the  inflexibilities  created  by 
trench  warfare.  And  finally,  he  had  a  chance 
to  prove  his  point.  The  American  Infantry 
at  St.  Mihlel  caught  the  Germans  by  sur- 
prise and  through  a  plncer  movement  cap- 
tured 15.000  prisoners.  This  was  a  great  ac- 
tion, to  be  sure,  but  In  a  daring  move.  Gen- 
eral Pershing  did  more:  he  shifted  a  half  a 
million  men  over  one  hundred  miles  by  truck 
to  assure  a  permanent  breakthrough  at  St. 
Mihlel.  He  carried  out  this  unorthodox  move 
at  a  time  when  commanders  in  the  world 
were  committed  to  policies  which  Pershing 
considered  bankrupt.  This  Is  all  history.  But 
in  unwritten  history.  In  our  own  hearts,  we 
know — and  I  am  again  drawing  from  my 
imagination — that  Pershing's  decision  to 
move  his  vast  Army  over  so  many  miles  so 
quickly,  was  born  in  the  loneliness  of  leader- 
ship. So  my  third  observation  about  the  uni- 
versal qualities  of  the  Infantry  spirit  is  that 
it  embodies  an  unusual  sense  of  loneliness,  a 
kind  of  holy  loneliness — if  you  will,  something 
that  tells  us  of  a  difficult  life,  suggesting  re- 
spect with  bowed  heads. 

So  today.  Port  Benning  is  an  embodiment 
of  all  that  Is  great  in  the  glorious  history  of 
the  Infantry.  Infantry  is  courage,  is  lead- 
ership, is  a  holy  loneliness. 

But  I  believe  something  more.  I  believe 
that  Port  Benning  also  represents  a  unique 
American  contribution  to  the  Infantry  spirit. 

In  the  case  which  I  have  Just  cited  con- 
cerning General  Pershing's  important  deci- 
sion to  move  great  numbers  of  men  a  great 
distance  in  a  very  short  time  we  see  a  reflec- 
tion of  an  imaginative  leadership  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  uniquely  American.  Imaginative 
because  the  Idea  was  unusual  for  the  time, 
unshackled  by  conventional  opinion.  It  Is  this 
exuberant  American  imagination  which  has 
reasserted  Itself  in  every  great  Infantry  con- 
flict of  our  nation  We  need  recall  only  the 
daring  of  Normandy  or  the  MacArthur  drama 
of  Inchon. 
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still  another  quality  In  the  Infantry  spirit 
which  I  And  uniquely  American  la  that  of 
generosity.  The  Images  flicker  rapidly  to  our 
mlnda:  the  doughboy  giving  chocolate  to 
Italian  Idda  on  a  dusty,  Ood  forsaken  Roman 
Road;  the  doughboy  protecting  a  German 
prisoner  from  Gervran  mortar  Are;  the  Amer- 
ican Infantry  soldier  In  Vietnam  who — while 
taking  time  off  from  the  dally  chore  of  risk- 
ing bis  Ufe — builds  hospitals  and  schools. 
treats  the  civilian  wounded,  cares  for  the 
sick. 

Why,  then,  does  this  combination  of  Imag- 
ination and  generosity  seem  particularly 
American  to  me?  I  should  like  to  put  It  this 
way:  the  American  Infantry  Is  the  only  In- 
fantry which  Is  rooted  in  a  Democracy  that 
has  proven  lasting  and  workable.  Our  Democ- 
racy, our  freedom,  nurtiu'es  Imagination  and 
Individual  leadership.  And  although  the  In- 
fantry demands  discipline — indeed,  must 
have  discipline  In  its  ranks — the  American 
Infantry  still  finds  room  for  the  Individual- 
ity of  each  doughboy:  the  young  farmer  from 
Nebraska  who  has  found  a  slightly  better 
way  to  pitch  a  tent,  the  Brooklyn  kid  who 
has  worked  out  a  slightly  different  signalling 
system  for  his  patrols. 

Port  Bennlng  Is  symbolic  of  those  great 
cfu&lltias-of  the  American  Infantry  tradition: 
"Courage.  Leadership,  A  Holy  Loneliness, 
Imagination.  Oeneroalty." 

Prom  shaky  beginnings  fifty  years  ago 
Port  Bennlng  has  developed  Into  a  great  and 
distinguished  Army  poet.  When  I  began  my 
talk,  I  said  that  I  would  speak  In  measured 
cadences  and  a  part  of  my  reason  for  saying 
this  lies  In  the  fact  that  we  all,  when 
thinking  of  Bennlng.  think  of  Generals  Mar- 
shall. Stllwell  and  Bradley  who  In  turn  re- 
flect other  lights — now  dim — of  great  lead- 
ership that  has  nurtured  the  Ufe  of  the 
American  Infantry. 

Today  Port  Bennlng  continues  Its  Immense 
contribution  to  military  Ufe.  We  are  all 
famlUar  with  Ita  Infantry  School,  Its  Army 
Infantry  Training  Center,  lu  Ranger  School 
and  Its  many  other  soeclallzed  and  valuable 
functions.  Port  Bennlng  has  seen  great  style 
changes — If  I  may  call  them  that — in  Infan- 
try warfare  In  Its  long  history.  It  is  now 
adopting  Itself  to  new  styles  to  meet  new 
needs. 

And  flnalJy  we  come  to  Vietnam.  This  Is  a 
young  man's  war  and  a  young  man's  chal- 
lenge. The  Vietnam  war  Is  typified  by  small 
unit  actions.  General  Abrams  Is  aggressively 
pursuing  the  enemy  through  the  use  of 
extensive  patrols  and  ambushes.  These  ac- 
tions are  headed  by  young  sergeants,  Ueu- 
tenants  and  captains.  Even  when  a  full  scalj 
battle  erupts  the  nature  of  the  terrain  and 
foliage  compartmentalize  the  fighting  so  that 
the  small  units  are  on  their  own — far  more 
so  than  In  other  wars. 

The  fact  Is,  the  war  In  Vietnam,  a  major 
conflict  for  our  country.  Is  not  a  war  of 
ArtlUery.  nor  a  war  of  Armor.  It  Is  an  Infan- 
try war.  purely  and  simply.  And  the  origins  of 
oxir  superlative  Infantry  record  In  Vietnam 
began  right  here  at  Port  Bennlng. 

Port  Bennlng  has  within  Its  fibers  of  ex- 
istence today  the  strengths  of  the  past  suf- 
ficient m  measure  to  meet  the  unknowns  In 
the  future.  But  Port  Bennlng  Is  not  build- 
ing*— or  Installations:  It  Is  the  collective 
Infantry  echo  of  the  past  and  the  collective 
spirit  of  the  Infantry  of  the  present.  Its 
hallowed  and  quiet  voices  speak  to  us  as 
Pagondas  spoke  before  the  Battle  of  DeUum 
In  classical  times: 

"Remember  the  poet:  let  the  elder  men 
among  us  emulate  their  own  earlier  deeds, 
and  the  younger  who  are  the  sons  of  those 
valiant  fathers  do  their  best  not  to  tarnish 
the  virtues  of  our  people." 

This  to  me  Is  Port  Bennlng. 


SLEEPING  BEAR  LAKFSHORE,  COHO 
MADNESS,  AND  SUPPORT  FROM 
THE  SIERRA  CLUB 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  regret  to  say  that  the  proposed  Sleep- 
ing Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  has 
not  been  established  in  my  State  of 
Michigan  by  action  of  tills  Congress. 
Thus  this  important  conservation  effort 
is  delayed  for  another  year. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  na- 
tional significance  of  this  area — a  full 
60,000  acres  lying  along  three  great 
sweeping  bays  of  the  Lake  Michigan 
shoreline.  These  three  bays  are  separated 
by  great  headlands  and  bluffs,  the  debris 
left  by  the  continental  glaciers  which 
carved  this  basic  landscape  some  15,000 
years  ago.  Since  the  retreat  of  the  gla- 
ciers, the  level  of  Lake  Michigan  has 
stabilized  and  action  of  wind  and  storm 
has  deposited  vast  sand  dunes  atop  these 
bluffs. 

The  result  of  these  geologic  forces  has 
been  the  creation  of  a  magnificent  and 
diverse  natural  landscape.  Prom  the  high 
hills  one  has  expansive  views  across  the 
numerous  inland  lakes,  over  the  sweep- 
ing bays  and  great  dunes,  and  beyond  to 
Lake  Michigan  and  to  North  and  South 
Manitou  Islands  just  offshore. 

The  scene  is  diversified  still  further  by 
the  Interesting  variety  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal life;  by  the  forests  which,  at  this 
season  of  the  year  are  becoming  a  riot- 
ous display  of  all  of  faU's  brilliant  colors; 
and  by  the  pastoral  beauty  of  lightly  de- 
veloped farms,  orchards,  and  fields. 

As  I  have  said,  no  one  disputes  the 
national  significance  of  the  landscape 
found  here,  with  this  display  of  geo- 
logical and  ecological  Interests.  The  area 
is  much,  much  more  than  simply  a  few 
sand  dunes — it  Is  a  diverse  but  unified 
landscape  of  great  beauty  and  signfl- 
cance. 

And  yet.  these  nationally  significant 
values  are  being  lost.  The  forests  are 
being  slashed  down  and  the  dunes 
pushed  aside  to  punch  roads  and  sub- 
divisions into  quiet  lakeshores  and 
superb  vista  points.  These  values  are 
being  lost  because  the  public  is  losing  the 
opportunity  to  find  access  to  these  areas 
and  to  enjoy  these  many  values.  The 
Special  interest  areas,  the  lakeshores,  the 
vista  points,  and  spots  of  particular 
natural  beauty  are  the  first  to  fall  to  the 
speculator  and  subdivlder. 

In  recent  years,  even  months,  a  new 
force  has  begun  to  exert  powerful  pres- 
siires  on  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dimes  Area.  I 
refer  to  what  we  in  Michigan  call  Coho 
Madness. 

In  1964  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Conservation  launched  a  tremendously 
promising  new  program  to  bring  the 
coho,  a  west  coast  salmon  species,  to  the 
Great  Lakes,  Coho  salmon  were  planted 


in  a  number  of  streams  flowing  into  Lake 
Michigan  in  hopes  that  they  would  be- 
come established  and  return  to  these 
streams  each  fall  in  a  spawning  run. 

The  result  was  a  spectacular  success 
from  the  point  of  view  of  establishing  the 
salmon  runs.  As  a  result,  we  now  have  an 
important  new  fishery  which  gives  great 
promise  of  providing  recreational  pleas- 
ure to  many  people  as  well  as  bringing 
new  prosperity  to  areas  which  have,  in 
some  cases,  suffered  long  economic 
depression. 

But  also  as  a  result,  we  have  a  whole 
host  of  serious  problems  which  have 
been  generated  by  the  coho  salmon 
planting  and  the  subsequent  rush  of 
public  interest  and  fishing  use. 

I  think  we  have  to  realize  that  the 
sudden  tremendous  Impact  of  a  great 
number  of  fishermen  can  do  untold 
damage  if  use  has  not  been  properly 
plarmed  for  and  if  It  is  not  properly 
controlled.  Otherwise  there  is  the  danger 
of  overuse,  and  misue  of  the  area's 
streams. 

Because  it  seems  to  me  that  this  coho 
salmon  program,  if  properly  approached 
and  carefully  planned,  can  complement 
and  be  a  part  of  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore,  and  that  likewise, 
the  National  Lakeshore  can  serve  the 
coho  program.  The  two  go  together,  that 
is,  they  ought  to. 

This  point  is  well  stated  by  an  editorial 
recently  printed  in  the  Ann  Arbor  News 
which  I  Include  In  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

(Prom  the  Ann  Arbor  News.  Sept.  9.  1968) 

Pbom  Cub  Point  or  Vntw:  Michigan's  Coho 

Coast,    Dttnes    Park    Go    Togxtber 

Our  Governor  Is  no  great  shakes  as  a  fisher- 
man, but  even  he  couldn't  conceal  his  en- 
thusiasm over  his  first  bout  of  coho  salmon 
flshlng.  Thousands  of  other  flshermen  are 
discovering  the  same  thrill  along  Michigan's 
Coho  coast. 

The  Michigan  coho  experiment  has  been  an 
unqualified  success.  Sport  flshlng  and 
tourism  are  riding  the  crest  of  the  boom. 
The  salmon  plant  experiment  has  been  copied 
and  Is  under  way  elsewhere. 

The  fighting  flsh  Is  doing  economic  wonders 
for  Northwest  Lower  Michigan,  so  much  so 
that  the  communities  and  counties  along 
Lake  Huron  have  complained  about  not  get- 
ting a  piece  of  the  action. 

The  burst  of  activity  along  the  Coho  coast 
ties  In  nicely  with  the  proposed  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  The  powerful 
draw  that  a  national  lakeshore  and  some  of 
the  best  sport  flshlng  in  the  nation  would 
exert  on  the  leisure  Instincts  of  Mlchlganlans 
and  non-Mlchlganlans  alike  Is  a  rare  op- 
portunity which  must  be  seized. 

The  Sleeping  Bear  bill  will  be  doomed  to 
the  status  of  a  perpetually  lost  cause  if  posi- 
tive action  Is  not  taken  soon.  The  Bear  twice 
has  passed  the  Senate,  but  It  Invariably  dies 
In  the  House.  That  pattern  must  change. 

The  Bear's  rightful  place  Is  In  the  public 
domain.  The  area's  wilderness  character  Is 
being  destroyed,  even  If  slowly,  by  the  de- 
velopers. The  dunes  must  be  set  aside  now,  in 
its  present  unspoiled  state. 

Michigan's  coho  program  has  so  far  been 
wls?ly  and  responsibly  handled.  Such  ex- 
cesses as  have  occurred  are  the  fault  of  the 
anglers  themselves.  In  their  greed  to  catch 
their  limit. 

Another  fine  (but  certainly  not  the  con- 
cluding)  chapter  of  the  coho  story  will  be 
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the  signing  Into  law  of  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  The  two  go  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  coho  salmon  pro- 
gram could  be  a  partner  in  progress  with 
the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore.  Together  these  two  developments 
would  serve  the  public  Interest  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  region  much  more  fully 
than  either  could  do  alone.  But  if  the 
programs  are  not  coordinated  and  linked 
together,  they  will  work  at  cross  pur- 
poses to  the  detriment  of  both. 

Reasonable  planning  for  the  future 
might  include  a  harbor  of  refuge  along 
the  lakeshore  near,  but  not  within,  the 
mouth  of  the  Platte  River,  as  a  part  of 
the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore. 

If  the  coho  madness  continues  out  of 
control  and  if  the  national  lakeshore 
Is  delayed  permitting  further  subdivision 
and  development,  the  area  will  not  gain 
in  the  long  run.  and  the  national  In- 
terest, too,  will  have  been  slighted. 

In  a  more  recent  column  in  the  Ann 
Arbor  News,  Naturalist  Doug  Fulton  has 
asked  the  question  bluntly:  Has  the 
coho  killed  the  bear?  Mr.  Pulton  be- 
gan his  column  with  a  clear  statement 
of  the  situation: 

Coho  salmon  are  now  Jumping  In  the  very 
shadow  of  Sleeping  Bear  dune.  As  they  Jump 
and  roll  their  way  up  rivers  and  streams 
filled  with  thousands  of  eager  flshermen  they 
are  unwittingly  but  surely  causing  a  near 
uncontrollable   pressure   upon   the   Bear. 

Everywhere  In  coho-land,  as  that  part  of 
Michigan  has  come  to  be  called,  land  values 
are  skyrocketing.  If  the  last  meaningful 
chance  to  establish  a  National  Recreation 
Area  In  the  Bear  country  has  not  now  passed. 
It  soon  will. 

As  I  have  said  In  previously  address- 
ing the  House  on  this  subject,  these  are 
trends  only.  The  great  values  of  this  area 
which  give  It  imdoubtedly  national  sig- 
nificance remain.  But  they  are  increas- 
ingly endangered — imperiled  by  many 
forces  which,  as  they  accelerate,  will  en- 
croach bit  by  bit  on  all  that  makes  this 
area  so  Important  and  of  such  public 
value. 

This  situation  offers  us  only  two 
choices.  The  first  is  to  do  nothing.  We  can 
simply  delay  and  ignore  the  problem.  As 
we  do  so,  these  trends  will  continue  and 
we  shall  all  too  soon  discover  that  the 
values  of  the  area  are  gone. 

As  a  variation  of  this  do-nothing 
choice,  we  may  misdirect  our  good  inten- 
tions into  half  measures.  Instead  of  giv- 
ing this  area  protection  In  the  scope  and 
coverage  it  requires,  we  can  talk  about 
less  acreage  than  is  needed,  we  can  talk 
about  weaker  provisions  for  protection, 
and  we  can  talk  about  trying  to  admin- 
ister the  area  with  less  than  the  neces- 
sary resources.  In  our  talk  we  can  simply 
forget  that  neither  inaction  or  half  meas- 
ures will  be  coimted  as  stewardship  by 
future  generations. 

I  for  one — and  I  know  most  others  con- 
cerned with  this  matter  share  my  view — 
refuse  to  approach  the  public  interest  by 
half  measures.  It  is  the  caliber  and  qual- 
ity of  this  area  with  which  we  must  con- 
cern ourselves.  It  Is  the  opportunity  we 
have  to  serve  the  broad  Interest  of  the 
people  which  we  must  consider.  This 


area  is  so  significant  and  offers  such 
superb  public  opportunities  for  outdoor 
recreation  and  nature  appreciation  that, 
in  the  public  interest,  it  deserves  na- 
tional recognition. 

This  is  the  reason  this  country  has  a 
national  park  system  and  a  national  park 
policy.  In  my  experience  as  a  member  of 
the  Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee, 
I  have  learned  that  our  predecessors  in 
the  Congress  have  wisely  seen  that  there 
are  some  portions  of  this  continent  which 
are  of  such  importance  as  a  part  of  our 
natural  heritage  that  they  should  come 
under  Federal  care  and  administration 
for  the  enduring  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

How  can  we  as  a  nation  best  protect 
and  utilize  this  resource?  My  answer  is 
contained  in  my  bill,  H.R.  6616.  which 
would  create  a  National  Lakeshore,  much 
like  those  we  have  established  at  Cape 
Cod,  Padre  Island,  Assateague,  Point 
Reyes,  Fire  Island,  Indiana  Dunes  and 
elsewhere.  H.R.  6616  would  create  a  na- 
tional lakeshore  adequate  to  the  mis- 
sion— a  full  60,000  acres  encompassing 
the  key  areas  necessary  to  properly  and 
assuredly  perpetuate  for  all  people  the 
great  values  of  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
area. 

My  answer  is  the  unique  and  forward- 
looking  concept  which  we  have  embodied 
in  this  proposal  and  in  H.R.  6616. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  the  intent  of  my 
proposal  that  this  area  should  all  come 
under  Federal  ownership,  that  all  pri- 
vate homes  should  be  condemned  find  re- 
moved, or  that  the  area  should  all  re- 
vert to  a  totally  natural  condition.  That 
is  not  the  point.  The  point  is,  rather,  to 
find  the  key  elements  which  make  this 
whole  area  a  unified,  significant  land- 
scape. Let  me  emphasize  that:  the  point 
is  to  define  the  key  features  which  con- 
tribute to  making  the  Sleeping  Bear  area 
a  quality  landscape. 

Now,  with  that  concept  the  pro- 
fessional planners,  naturalists  and  rec- 
reation specialists  of  the  National  Park 
Service  have  carefully  analyzed  the 
Sleeping  Bear  region  and  drawn  a  com- 
prehensive proposal.  We  have  arrived  at 
a  plan  for  the  area  which  includes  the 
key  elements  of  the  landscape— both  the 
natural  areas  such  as  the  high  dunes, 
and  the  important  elements.  By  identify- 
ing these  key  landscape  elements  and  by 
fully  protecting  them  through  inclusion 
of  the  necessary  acreage,  we  assure  per- 
petuation of  the  diversity  and  human 
interest  of  this  landscape. 

This  is  the  background  of  developing 
a  proposal  which  involves  some  60,000 
carefully  selected  acres.  Half  measures 
will  not  do  the  job.  Less  acreage  will 
simply  and  directly  mean  a  reduction  in 
the  quality  of  the  area  and  a  reduction  in 
the  utility  of  the  national  lakeshore  to 
meet  its  objective — the  perpetuation  of 
this  significant  landscape  for  the  enjoy- 
ment and  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  found  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  acquire  ail  of 
the  property  involved  in  fee  simple  Fed- 
eral title  in  order  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  concept.  For  the  most 
part  it  will  be  possible  to  permit  the 
owners  of  improved  property  to  hold 
these  Indefinitely,  if  they  so  desire.  So 
the  blU  specifically  prohibits  Federal  con- 


demnation of  such  properties,  as  long  as 
they  are  maintained  In  accordance  with 
locally  written  zoning  ordinances  which 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  lakeshore  con- 
cept. This  is  perfectly  reasonable:  indi- 
viduals are  permitted  to  hold  their  prop- 
erty in  perpetuity  so  long  as  they  do  not 
develop  it  in  ways  which  would  detract 
from  the  quality  of  the  landscape  we 
seek  to  preserve.  In  return,  these  prop- 
erty owners  receive  a  protection  for  their 
existing  property  stronger  than  they 
could  possibly  hope  for  otherwise.  They 
have  assurance  that  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape  which  attracted  them  to  the 
area  in  the  first  place  will  be  perpetu- 
ated. That  is  surely  a  fair  exchange. 
Certainly  these  property  holders  should 
be  on  notice  that,  without  this  kind  of 
careful  zoning — which  does  not  exist  at 
all  at  the  present  time — subdivision  and 
overengineered,  underplanned  develop- 
ment will  quickly  destroy  the  present 
landscape  and  pastoral  environment. 

What  I  have  wanted  to  emphasize  In 
these  remarks  is  that  the  present  pro- 
posal is  not  haphazard.  It  has  an  under- 
lying logic  of  purpose.  Over  the  history 
of  this  proposal  the  specifics  have 
changed  somewhat,  but  the  essential 
purpose  remains  clear.  To  accomplish 
that  purpose,  the  present  alinement  of 
the  proposed  area  and  the  present  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  6616  are  essential. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing for  this  proposal  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress. I  have  watched  the  public  interest 
in  this  matter  grew. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  proposal  the 
area  was  little  known  except  by  a  few. 
It  was  discovered  as  a  nationally  signi- 
ficant resource  by  a  special  shoreline 
survey  of  the  Great  Lakes  undertaken  by 
the  National  Park  Service  in  the  late 
1950's. 

Since  that  time  more  and  more  peo- 
ple have  come  to  know  the  values  of  this 
area  and  to  appreciate  the  need  for  their 
careful  protection.  First  a  few,  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  are  now  many. 
The  interest  and  the  concern  has  spread. 
Not  just  in  Michigan,  but  across  the 
Great  Lakes  region  people  are  joining  in 
support. 

For  example,  the  Upper  Great  Lakes 
Regional  Commission,  charged  by  law 
with  promoting  the  economic  progress  of 
this  whole  region,  ha.s  recently  reaffirmed 
its  support  in  a  telegram  to  me.  I  include 
this  telegram  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

The  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Commis- 
sion reaffirms  Its  support  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore.  This  has  a  long  legislative  history 
and  the  provisions  of  the  present  bill  (HJl. 
6616)  have  reduced  the  fxjsslble  adverse  ef- 
fects on  private  property  owners  £ind  local 
units  of  government.  It  Is  Imperative  that 
Congress  approve  this  legislation  now  partic- 
ularly Inasmuch  as  funds  have  been  made 
available  In  S.  1401.  We  need  this  legislation 
before  further  commercial  and  residential  de- 
velopment destroy  the  very  qualities  which 
have  given  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  national 
significance.  H.R.  6616  has  the  Commission's 
unanimous  support  because  of  the  urgency 
of  prompt  action. 

This  telegram,  expressing  the  urgency 
of  prompt  action,  was  signed  by  all  four 
members  of  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Re- 
gional Commission:  Gov.  George  Rom- 
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ney  of  Michigan,  Oov.  Harold  LeVander 
of  Minnesota.  Oov.  Warren  P.  Knowles  of 
Wisconsin  and  the  Federal  Cochair- 
man.  Thomas  S.  FYancls  I  can  assure 
that  this  strong  endorsement  1«  based  on 
a  careful  coroslderatlon  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  Importance  of  this  proposal 
from  the  regional  perspective. 

Furthermore,  support  Is  growing  for 
this  proposal  nationwide,  as  people  and 
groups  become  aware  of  the  values  in- 
volved and  the  urgency  for  protecting 
them.  It  has  been  recognized  that  this 
Is  not  simply  a  project  to  provide  for 
regional  recreation  opportunities,  but 
more  importantly  to  protect  and  per- 
petuate a  nationally  slgnlfVcant  area 
and  Its  many  values 

The  most  recent  illustration  of  this 
growing  Interest  and  concern  In  the 
proposed  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lalceshore  Is  the  formal  endorsement 
of  the  proposal  by  the  Sierra  Club.  At 
their  meeting  in  California  on  September 
14,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Sierra 
Club  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
resolution  of  support : 

In  order  to  preserve  the  natural  diversity 
of  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  region,  to  protect 
•gainst  further  subdivision  and  land  specu- 
lation, and  thus  to  secure  public  opportunity 
to  enjoy  Its  value*,  the  SIERRA  CLUB  urges 
immediate  action  to  establish  a  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  National  Lokcshore  under  Fed- 
eral administration. 

I  welcome  this  added  support,  and  I 
wish  to  stress  the  Importance  that  this 
body  take  action  on  this  Important  con- 
servation proposal  early  in  the  91st 
Congress. 

If  we  do  not  act  soon,  the  result  is 
likely  to  be  a  classic  example  of  a  con- 
servation failure.  As  our  colleague.  Johw 
Saylor,  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  said  at  the  July 
hearing,  this  is  shaping  up  as  a  classic 
case  of  Uncle  Sams  too  little,  too  late. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
91st  Congress  will  take  a  good  hard  look 
at  this  situation,  and  will  act  early  next 
year  to  end  this  delay  and  to  establish 
the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore  while  there  Is  still  time  to  fulfill 
the  need  and  to  meet  the  public  interest. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  MUST  HAVE 
A  TWO-THIRDS  VOTE  REQUIRE- 
MENT 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Intro- 
ducing a  constitutional  amendment  to- 
day which  is  designed  to  restore  greater 
public  confidence  in  the  Supreme  Court 
by  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  by  the 
Justices  in  cases  involving  interpreta- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Constitution  or  the  con- 
stitution of  any  State. 

The  requirement  of  a  two-thirds  con- 
curring vote  would  serve  not  only  to  re- 
store the  public  confidence  in  the  Court, 
by  showing  that  decisions  of  the  Court 
result  from  the  judgment  of  a  promi- 


nent majority,  but  also  could  have  the 
added  effect  of  reducing  the  Involvement 
of  the  Court  in  extrajudicial  legislative 
activities.  Providing  a  two-thirds  con- 
curring vote  could,  by  making  accord 
more  diCQcult.  reduce  the  frequency  of 
rulings,  thereby  helping  to  limit  the  role 
of  the  Court  in  the  legislative  process.  At 
the  same  time,  actions  by  the  Court 
would  be  those  of  the  larger  majority 
and  therefore  more  hkely  to  receive  wid- 
er public  acceptance.  As  lawmaking  Is 
the  constitutional  function  of  our  State 
legislatures  and  the  Congress.  It  is  only 
through  extensive  deliberation  and  de- 
bate that  policy  is  formulated.  I  believe 
that  limitation  of  the  Court's  role  In 
policymaking  Is  in  keeping  with  the  con- 
stitutional principle  of  the  separation  of 
powers. 

A  constitutional  amendment  Is  the 
proper  and  most  durable  method  of 
adopting  a  new  voting  rule  for  the  Su- 
preme Court,  even  though  Its  ramifica- 
tions are  more  complicated  than  the  en- 
actment of  a  statute  by  Congress.  The 
process  of  amending  the  Constitution  will 
Involve  the  concurrence  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  37  States  and  In  this  action  will 
focus  wide  public  attention  on  the  Issue. 
State  legislative  consideration  of  this 
question  would  serve  as  a  mandate  to 
the  Court  that  the  people  demand  re- 
straint In  judicial  lawmaking.  This  proc- 
ess avoids  the  possible  separation  of 
powers  conflict  which  could  result  by  the 
Court  having  to  decide  the  constitution- 
ality of  a  statute  prescribing  a  new  voting 
system. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  amendment 
I  propose  does  not  abridge  the  power  of 
the  Court  to  exercise  judicial  review.  My 
proposal  is  designed  to  insure  the  accu- 
racy of  rulings  and  at  the  same  time  to 
guarantee  that  decisions  by  the  Court 
are  in  the  best  Interests  of  our  Nation. 
Nor  would  this  amendment  apply  to  sdl 
cases  decided  by  the  Court.  Cases  dealing 
with  the  application  of  statutes — not  de- 
claring laws  or  practices  of  Federal  or 
State  Governments  unconstitutional — 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  two-thirds 
vote  requirement. 

The  Impact  of  the  amendment  would 
be  significant,  however.  If  we  review  the 
number  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  made 
by  a  5-to-4  vote  In  recent  years.  In  the 
period  1954-67  there  were  124  5-to-4  de- 
cisions by  the  Court  in  cases  where  con- 
stitutional questions  were  decided.  There 
were  90  5-to-4  decisions  during  that  pe- 
riod on  cases  where  procedures  and  stat- 
utory construction  were  at  Issue. 

Today  we  are  witnessing  an  increas- 
ing disdain  for  authority,  both  on  the 
national  and  local  levels.  Now,  more 
than  ever  before,  we  must  seek  to  re- 
store the  public  faith  in  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  our  Constitution,  and  In  our 
highest  judicial  body,  the  Supreme 
Court.  Certainly  the  controversy  which 
arose  in  the  Senate  over  the  Portas 
nomination  proves  the  low  state  of  pub- 
lic support  which  exists  toward  many 
recent  decisions.  By  enacting  a  higher 
vote  requirement,  namely  by  six  Justices 
out  of  nine,  I  believe  we  would  see  a 
restoration  of  public  faith  in  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Court,  and  I  believe  also  we 
would  find  those  decisions  rendered  to 


be  of  a  higher  consistency  with  tradi- 
tional constitutional  principles  and  of  a 
more  responsible  nature. 


PIPTIETH  ANNUAL  NATIONAL  CON- 
VENTION OP  THE  AMERICAN  LE- 
GION 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us 
know  that  the  American  Legion  held  its 
annual  national  convention — 50th — In 
New  Orleans,  La.,  on  September  10 
through  12,  1968.  I  am  personally  proud 
of  the  American  Legion,  and  particular- 
ly that  one  of  the  national  chaplains  is 
Prof.  Ellmer  Harphan.  of  Camdenton. 
Mo  .  one  of  the  counties  of  our  newly 
alined  Seventh  District.  While  at  the 
annual  convention,  the  American  Legion 
passed  Resolution  No.  487  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations.  The  subject  of  the  resolution 
is  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  stated 
purpose  is.  "to  oppose  abrogation  of  U.S. 
rights  concerning  operation  and  seciulty 
of  the  Panama  Canal." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  Include  this  com- 
plete resolution  hereafter  In  the  Record 
This  Is  predicated  on  Its  worthwhlleness 
plus  the  testimony  that  I  have  given  be- 
fore our  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, along  with  many  other  Members 
It  is  also  Important,  because  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
I  know  that  the  vitality  of  shipping  in- 
terests and  economy  depends  on  our  ter- 
ritory In  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and 
the  canal  operations,  and  that  it  is  vital 
to  our  hemispheric  and  around  the 
world  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  treaties  proposed 
by  the  executive  branch  should  never 
even  be  considered  and  are  in  fact  un- 
constitutional when  It  Involves  ceding 
U.S.  real  estate,  in  fact,  to  another  na- 
tion. This  requires  an  act  of  Congress.  I 
commend  the  Legion  for  Its  action  and 
urge  the  support  of  all  Members  to  both 
the  whereas  and  resolve  clauses  of  this 
document,  and  against  the  give-away 
treaties  and  against  unconstitutional  ac- 
tion. 

ResoLunoN  No.  487  Adopted  at  the  50th 
Annual  National  Convention  or  the 
AMcaiCAN  Legion  at  Nrw  Okleans.  La.. 
SCPTEMBER  10,  11.  12.  1968 

To  oppose  abrogation  of  U.S.  rights  concern- 
ing operation  and  security  of  the  Panama 
Canal 

Whereas.  In  1903.  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Panama  entered  Into  a 
treaty  "to  Insure  the  construction  of  a  ship 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  con- 
nect the  Atlantic  and   Pacific  oceans;"  and 

Whereas,  by  that  treaty,  the  Republic  of 
Panama  (for  a  lump-sum  payment  of  ten 
mll'iton  dollars  In  gold,  plus  an  annuity  now 
amounting  to  nearly  two  million  dollars) 
granted  to  the  United  States  in  perpetuity 
the  use.  occupation,  and  control  of  a  ssone  of 
land  and  land  under  water  for  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  operation,  sanitation,  and 
protection  of  the  canal,  and  granted  to  the 
United  States  all  the  rights,  power  and  au- 
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thorlty,  within  the  zone  mentioned,  "which 
the  United  States  would  possess  and  exer- 
cise If  It  were  the  sovereign  of  the  territory 
within  whli.h  said  lands  and  waters  are  lo- 
cated to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exer- 
cise by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  any  such 
sovereign   rights,   power   or   authority;"   and 

Whereas,  the  Panama  Canal  now'  repre- 
sents a  total  U.S.  Investment  to  date  of  nearly 
five  billion  dollars,  and  is  a  vlUl  strategic 
asset  to  the  United  States  for  hemispheric 
defense  and  our  own  national  security;   and 

Whereas,  the  Panama  Canal  also  is  of  great 
economic  Importance  to  the  United  States 
inasmuch  as  70  percent  of  traffic  through  the 
Canal  either  originates  or  terminates  In  U  S 
ports,  and  Canal  operations  represent  a  net 
gain  for  US.  balance-of-payments  of  more 
than  40  million  dollars  annually;  and 

Whereas,  despite  the  above  stated  consid- 
erations, representatives  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama  have  negotiated 
three  new  treaties  concerning  United  States 
canal  rights  In  Panama;  and 

Whereas,  these  three  treaties.  If  ratified 
would 

(1 )  abrogate  the  1903  treaty  and  eliminate 
all  known  rlghu,  power  and  authority  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Canal  Zone, 

(2)  substitute  a  weak  and  perhaps  inef- 
flclent  form  of  International  administration 
over  the  present  canal, 

(3)  compromise  and  probably  render  Im- 
possible our  ability  to  defend  the  canal  In 
times  of  crisis  (or  even  to  Insure  Its  security 
In  normal  periods) , 

(4)  abandon  both  our  capital  Investment 
and  its  earnings, 

(5)  give  the  existing  canal  outright  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama  on  or  before  the  last  dav 
of  1999,  ' 

(6)  provide  that  the  United  States  might 
construct— at  our  expense— a  second  (I.e.. 
"sea-level")  canal  across  Panamanian  terri- 
tory, the  ownership  of  which  would  revert 
to  Panama— at  no  cost  to  that  country— 
60  years  after  the  opening  of  such  canal,  or 
the  year  2067,  whichever  is  the  earlier-   and 

Whereas.  The  American  Legion  has  con- 
sistently expressed  Its  strong  opposition  to 
any  weakening  of  the  United  States  sovereign 
rights,  power,  and  authority  over  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  Canal  Zone;  now.  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  New  Orleans 
Louisiana.  September  10.  u,  12,  1968  That 
The  American  Legion  reaffirms  Its  positions 
heretofore  taken  with  regard  to  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  Canal  Zone,  and  opposes  any 
new  Canal  treaties  that  would  abrogate  the 
wsentlal  provisions  of  the  1903  US-Panama 
Treaty;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  Congress  to  adopt  a  Joint  resolution 
expressing  it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  states  shall  maintain 
and  protect  Its  sovereign  rights  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  Panama  Canal,  and  that  the 
United  States  Oovernment  shall  in  no  way 
forfeit,  cede,  negotiate,  or  transfer  any  of 
these  sovereign  rights  or  Jurisdiction  to  any 
other  administration,  government,  or  Inter- 
national organization. 
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ment  Sunday  after  Sunday,  and  to  the 
very  existence  of  the  game. 

In  my  judgment,  this  danger  is  the 
direct  result  of  ill-considered  legisla- 
tion enacted  in  November  1966  which 
exempted  the  merger  of  the  National  and 
American  Football  Leagues  from  Federal 
antitrust  jurisdiction.  Practices  of  many 
team  owners  and  league  officials  since 
this  merger  have  convinced  me  they 
have  exploited  their  monopoly  to  sup- 
press the  free  and  open  negotiation  of 
players  for  contracts,  salaries,  and  pen- 
sions. 

Moreover,  in  my  opinion,  the  National 
Football  League's  recent  high-handed 
dealings  with  players  and  their  associa- 
tion are  persuasive  evidence  of  a  tacit 
agreement  in  restraint  of  trade,  deliber- 
ately calculated  to  rob  players  of  their 
bargaining  rights.  They  have  been  guilty. 
In  their  own  terms,  of  "illegal  proce- 
dure." 

I  believe  a  full-scale  congressional  in- 
vestigation and  Justice  Department  pros- 
ecution are  necessary  to  protect  the 
players  and  insure  the  future  of  pro 
football  as  one  of  our  most  popular 
sports. 

The  new  power  of  the  combined 
leagues  over  captive  players  is  most  strik- 
ingly illustrated  In  the  "option  clause." 
The  standard  1-year  contract  also  re- 
tains the  services  of  the  player  for  an 
additional  year  through  this  device.  If 
he  elects  to  "play  out  his  option"  the 
second  year,  he  must  take  a  10-percent 
cut  in  salary,  whereupon  he  becomes  a 
"free  agent"  and  can  sign  with  any  other 
team. 

The  actual  language  of  the  clause  Is  as 
follows: 

10.  On  or  before  the  date  of  expiration  of 
this  contract,  the  Club  may,  upon  notice  In 
writing  to  the  Player,  renew  this  contract  for 
a  further  term  until  the  first  day  of  May 
following  said  expiration  on  the  same  terms 
as  are  provided  by  this  contract,  except  that 
( 1 )  the  Club  may  fix  the  rate  of  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  by  the  Club  to  the  Player 
during  said  period  of  renewal,  which  com- 
pensation shall  not  be  less  than  ninety  per- 
cent (90%)  of  the  amount  paid  by  the  Club 
to  the  Player  during  the  preceding  season, 
and  (2)  after  such  renewal  this  contract  shall 
not  include  a  further  option  to  the  Club  to 
renew  the  contract;  the  phrase  "rate  of  com- 
pensation" as  above  used  shall  not  be  un- 
derstood to  Include  bonus  payments  or  pay- 
ments of  any  nature  whatsoever  other  than 
the  precise  sum  set  forth  In  Paragraph  3 
hereof. 


NATIONAL  FOOTBALL  LEAGUE- 
ANTITRUST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania) .  Under  a  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  beneath  the 
thrills  of  the  1968  professional  football 
season  lurks  a  threat  to  the  rights  of 
the  players  who  provide  us  with  exclte- 


The  teams  exercise  their  option  by 
mailing  a  written  notice  to  the  player  on 
or  about  May  1.  This  notice  may  take 
various  forms  but  in  essence  it  would 
read  as  follows : 

Deab  :  Reference  Is  hereby  made  to 

that  certain  contract  made  and  executed  and 
delivered  by  and  between  (name  of  team) 
and  yourself,  dated  July  1.  1967.  This  Is  to 
advise  you  that  In  accordance  with  Para- 
graph 10  of  that  contract,  the  undersigned 
(name  of  team)  hereby  exercises  Its  option 
upon  your  service  under  said  contract  for 
a  term  of  one  year  commencing  May  1, 
1967,  to  and  Including  May  1,  1968,  at  90% 
of  your  compensation  specified  In  Paragraph 
3,  $ excluding   any   bonuses. 

In  theory,  this  all  sounds  very  equi- 
table. It  was  one  of  the  (ie vices  the  NFL 
used  many  years  ago  to  ward  off  the 
threat  of  antitrust  prosecution.  It  was  a 


factor  in  persuading  Congress  to  exempt 
the  NFL-AFL  merger  from  antitrust 
Jurisdiction.  But  principle  and  practice 
are  two  different  things. 

Take  the  recent  case  of  Dave  Parks, 
the  most  prominent  and  recent  of  sev- 
eral examples.  Parks  is  an  end  who  played 
out  his  option  with  the  San  Francisco 
49ers  and  signed  with  the  New  Orleans 
Saints.  Commissioner  Pete  Rozelle  ruled 
that  the  Saints  would  have  to  give  the 
49ers  their  first  draft  choice  for  1968— 
Tackle  Kevin  Hardy  of  Notre  Dame— as 
well  as  their  first  draft  choice  for  1969. 
This  severe  penalty  meant  only  one 
thing,  in  my  judgment.  It  was  a  clear 
threat  to  players  that  "playing  out  an 
option"  could  well  result  in  unemploy- 
ment; it  was  an  obvious  warning  to  own- 
ers that  dealing  with  a  "free  agent" 
would  be  too  expensive. 

It  means  that  from  now  on — unless 
Congress   and   the   Justice   Department 

come  to  the  aid  of  the  captive  players 

an  athlete  achieving  "free  agent"  status 
at  a  financial  sacrifice  will  find  himself 
a  drug  on  the  market.  Another  team  will 
fear  to  sign  him  unless  he  is  a  superstar 
who  might  be  worth  the  risk  involved. 
But  it  is  not  the  superstar  I  am  con- 
cerned about;    its  the  journeyman,  the 
average  player  with  family  responsibili- 
ties, the  athlete  with  only  a  year  or  two 
left  to  play.  And  as  a  lifelong  sports  fan,  I 
am   concerned   about   seeing   more   and 
better  pro  football— played  by  free  men. 
The  merger  now  has  players  in  a  vise. 
Football's  hierarchy  callously  tells  them 
in  effect:   "Play  on  our  terms  or  do  not 
play  at  all."  It  Is  therefore  apparent  to 
me  that  there  is  a  movement  within  the 
merged  NFL  which  seeks   to  eliminate 
the  options  clause  as  an  effective  force. 
I  say  that  these  tactics  represent  a 
thinly  disguised  evasion  of  antitrust  laws. 
Certainly,   the   standard   option   clause 
will  appear  prominently  in  every  player 
contract,  but  Its  effectiveness  has  been 
blunted.  It  remains  only  as  a  sham  to 
dupe  Congress  and  the  American  public. 
In  my  opinion,  such  an  evasion  is  not 
exempted  from  antitrust  prosecution  by 
the  1966  legislation.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  this  legislation  came  to  the  fl(X)r  of 
the  House  as  a  rider  on  the  bill  to  suspend 
7  percent  tax  credit  for  machinery  and 
equipment  purchases.  By  Its  terms,  the 
rider  only  exempted  from  Federal  anti- 
trust jurisdiction  "a  joint  agreement  by 
two  or  more  professional  leagues."  Dur- 
ing House  debate  proponents  made  clear 
that  this  language  only  granted  exemp- 
tion from  antitrust  jurisdiction  to  the 
actual  steps  necessary  to  effect  a  merger 
of  the  AFL-NPL. 

It  is  evident  to  me  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment now  has  an  existing  power  to 
curb  illegal  restraints  on  a  player's  right 
to  be  dealt  with  fairly  as  a  "free  agent. " 
I  am  also  convinced  that  the  Congress 
must  reexamine  its  decision  to  permit  a 
blanket  merger  of  the  National  and 
American  Football  Leagues,  as  previously 
indicated,  this  decision  was  based  on  ap- 
proval of  a  nongermane  rider  for  which 
appropriate  committee  hearings  were 
never  held.  Although  player  representa- 
tives requested  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  views  their  testimony  was  never 
heard.  Similarly  the  public's  interest  in 
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more  and  better  football  was  given  small 
consideration. 

During  Houae  debate  on  the  rider 
which  I  opposed,  I  expressed  my  belief 
that  these  Irregular  legislative  procedures 
had  "mousetrapped"  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  had  subjected  every  Member 
of  the  House  to  "unnecessary  roughness." 

The  first  half  of  the  game  has  been 
played,  and  organized  football  has  con- 
vinced me  It  Intends  to  be  "offside" 
whenever  It  chooses.  But  now  we  are 
ready  for  the  second  half  and  I  Insist  on 
plasring  the  rest  of  the  game  with  an  ap- 
propriate congressional  committee  as 
referee. 

I  have  therefore  today  written  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  requesting  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  described  NFL  option 
clause  practices. 

When  the  91st  Congress  convenes  I  will 
also  direct  a  formal  request  to  appro- 
priate congressional  committees  for  a 
comprehensive  examination  of  the 
merged  leagues. 


SAFETY  FACTORS  MUST  BE  CON- 
SroERED  m  TRUCKING  LEGIS- 
LATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Ed- 
ICONDSON) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
ScHWENCEL]  is  recognlzed  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
support  for  my  position  on  S.  2658  Is  con- 
tinuing to  grow. 

Just  recently — a  letter  dated  Septem- 
ber 28 — I  received  a  letter  from  the  Fra- 
ternal Association  of  Steel  Haulers  signed 
by  the  national  chairman.  William  J.  Hill, 
in  which  they  say  that  there  are  many 
safety  factors  that  must  be  considered 
as  we  consider  this  kind  of  legislation. 
And,  I  agree  with  him  when  he  says  "We 
are  the  men  who  drive  the  trucks,  and  we 
feel  that  our  opinions  must  be  heard." 

Mr.  Speaker,  enclosed  is  a  statement 
written  by  Edward  Verllch,  Press  labor 
editor.  This  is  a  very  incisive  and  de- 
cisive article  that  ought  to  be  read  by 
all  Members  of  Congress. 

The  letter  and  the  article  called  at- 
tention to  the  their  views.  I  hope  every 
Member  of  Congress  will  read  It. 
Fratblnal   Association    or   Stxxl 

HAUT.EE3.       WESTXRJJ       PENNSTL- 
VANIA. 

PittabuTgh,  Pa.,  September  29,  1968. 
Congressman  Fred  Scrwxnokl. 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DSAB  Mb.  Scbwengel:  I  have  been  re- 
quested by  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Fraternal  Association  of  Steel  Haulers  to 
Inform  you  of  our  opinions  In  regard  to  Bill 
#2668. 

We  can  see  no  benefit  to  the  Steel  Haulers 
In  the  present  wording  of  the  BUI. 

It  Is  also  our  opinion  that  there  are  many 
safety  factors  that  must  be  considered.  We 
are  the  men  who  drive  the  trucks,  and  we 
feel  that  our  opinions  must  be  heard. 

Please  advise  me  If  there  is  any  way  In 
which  we  can  further  express  our  opinions. 
Enclosed  please  find  copy  of  our  public  state- 
ment to  the  press. 

I  would  appreciate  an  answer  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Very  tr\ily  yours, 

WnxiAM  J.  Hsx, 
National  Chairman. 


Srsn.  Haclkks  Cali.  Road  "Boxcaks" 

Onsafs,  Costly 

(By  Edward  Verllch) 

The  Ptatemal  Assn.  of  Steel  Haulers 
(FASH) — whose  members  own  and  operate 
tractor-trailers — have  come  out  solidly 
against  the  U^.  Senate-passed  bUl  that 
would  Increase  the  length,  width  and  weight 
of  big  rigs  on  the  mterstate  highway  system. 

William  Hill,  national  chairman  of  FASH 
and  president  of  lU  Western  Pennsylvania 
branch,  said  a  nationwide  survey  of  the  7000 
owner-operators,  many  of  them  Teamster 
Union  members,  shows  they  oppose  the  blg- 
truclc  bin. 

The  group's  opposition  marks  the  first 
intra-industry  fight  over  the  measure. 

The  steel  haulers  work  under  contract.  In 
many  Instances  for  the  big  trucking  com- 
panies who  are  pushing  hard  for  passage  of 
the  bill.  The  bill  Is  awaiting  final  action  in 
the  House. 

"A  lot  of  people  wUl  be  mad  at  ua  tor 
this  but  we  have  to  protect  ourselves."  Mr. 
Hill  said. 

In  an  interview  he  contended  "we  have 
questioned  many  managers  and  disjjatchers 
In  the  steel  hauling  industry  and  their  opin- 
ions are  basically  the  same  as  ours,  but  they 
win  not  admit  to  it  publicly  " 

Mr.  Hill  charged  the  bUl  would: 

Benefit  only  a  few  at  the  expense  of  many. 

Drive  steel  haulers  and  small  trucking 
firms  out  of  business  In  the  struggle  to  com- 
pete with  the  big  firms. 

Create  a  hazardous  situation  on  the  high- 
ways. 

Tear  up  concrete  and  asphalt  roads  at  a 
fast  clip. 

"The  only  things  in  this  bill  for  the  steel 
haulers  are  higher  taxes,  higher  license  fees. 
less  loads  and  a  definite  step  toward  the  end 
of  Che  owner-operators."  Mr.  Hill  declared. 

Senate  Bill  2658  which  would  amend  Sec- 
tion 127  of  Title  23  of  the  U.S.  Code  would 
increase  the  allowable  width  of  trucks  and 
buses  from  8  to  8'^  feet  plus  "the  additional 
width  necessary  for  safety  devices  and  tire 
bulge  due  to  loads." 

Mr.  HIU  contends  the  addition  would  make 
tractor-trailers  nine-feet  wide  "Can  you 
Imagine  two  nine-foot  wide  trailers  passing 
each  other  In  one  of  the  Turnpike  tunnels  or 
on  Carson  St.?"  he  asked. 

The  bill  permits  triple  trailers  and  a 
weight  increase  from  73.280  to  138.000 
pounds.  Some  people  believe  there's  no 
weight  celling  at  aU  in  the  bill,  Mr.  Hill  said. 

He  pointed  to  a  minority  report  by  four 
congressmen  that  says  fewer  than  300.000 
of  the  15  million  trucks  In  the  nation  will 
be  able  to  take  .idvantage  of  the  bill's  pro- 
visions. 

The  legislation  becomes  special,  the  re- 
port states,  because  it  will  cost  $2.8  billion 
for  new  construction  and  upgrading  of  older 
highways  if  every  state  adopts  the  new  lim- 
its. 

As  a  result,  the  report  says,  80  million 
passenger-car  drivers  and  15  million  truck 
owners  will  have  to  share  the  cost  of  the  bill 
for  300,000  trucks. 

Mr  HIU  said  steel  haulers  would  have  to 
purchase  new  equipment  to  remain  com- 
petitive. 

"Some  of  our  guys  are  Just  now  recuper- 
ating from  the  cost  of  the  weight  limit  In- 
crease In  Pennsylvania  passed  In  1964.  We're 
not  in  a  position  to  go  and  buy  new  equip- 
ment or  revise  our  old  because  we've  been 
working  at  little  profit  the  past  20  years," 
he  said. 

Mr.  Hill  pointed  out  that  the  giant  trucks 
would  also  be  permitted  on  access  roads. 
"Our  highways  are  not  ready  for  this  op- 
eration." he  said. 

"Doubles  or  triples  in  this  region  are  defi- 
nitely unsafe  In  regard  to  the  possibility 
of  trucks  Jackknlfing.  If  one  of  these  out- 
fits would  Jackknlfe,  It  could  cause  a  tre- 


mendous amount  of  damage  since  they 
would  Ue  up  a  complete  six-lane  super  high- 
way." he  said. 

Experienced  truck  drivers  went  out  In  an 
auto  on  the  Ohio  Turnpike  In  rainy  weather 
and  "they  said  that  passing  a  double-bot- 
tom In  the  rain  is  extremely  hazardous  due 
to  a  lack  of  visibility,"  the  steel  hauler  offi- 
cial said. 

As  far  as  he  knows,  congressmen  have 
failed  to  question  drivers  to  see  how  they 
feel  about  the  big  trucks.  Mr.  Hill  said  all 
tractor- trailer  drivers  that  he's  queried  op- 
pose the  Increased  width  and  length. 

There  Is  a  need  for  legislation,  he  added, 
to  provide  uniform  payloads  across  the  na- 
tion. The  weight  load  varies  from  state  to 
state  making  cross-country  hauling  a  risky 
business. 

For  example.  Pennsylvania  has  a  73.280 
pound  maximum  while  for  a  $10  special  li- 
cense fee,  loads  up  to  120,000  pounds  can  be 
hauled  within  10  mUes  of  all  Interstate  roads 
In  Indiana. 

Mr.  HIU  also  said  the  weight  limit  should 
apply  only   to  the  truck's  payload. 

A  trucker  who  buys  a  heavy  steel  truck 
with  big  tires,  big  brakes  and  other  Items 
carries  less  load  than  a  lightweight  rig  that 
has  trouble  holding  a  load  on  the  road,  he 
said. 

"In  effect,  we're  being  penalized  for  being 
safe.  Similar  trucks  should  be  allowed  to 
haul  the  same  tonnage."  he  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  Pennsylvania  allows 
trl-axle  trailers  while  New  York,  Illinois  and 
Maryland  outlaw  them. 

"Standards  should  be  uniform  from  coast 
to  coast,"  Mr.  HIU  said. 


A  NATION  IN  CRISIS— THE 
REPUBLICAN  RESPONSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ours  is  a  nation  in  crisis.  The  plight  of 
the  cities,  the  demands  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, the  paradox  of  unemployment  and 
underemployment  when  good  jobs  go 
unfilled,  the  need  for  better  education 
and  better  housing,  and  the  growth  of 
rioting  and  violence  that  have  their  roots 
in  permissiveness,  frustration,  and  de- 
spair are  problems  that  must  be  met  and 
solved.  Fortunately,  this  country  is  great 
enough  and  It  has  the  skill  to  meet  these 
challenges.  But  it  will  take  the  combined 
effort  of  all  of  our  citizens— black  and 
white,  yoimg  and  old,  city  and  rural — as 
well  as  private  industry  and  Government 
to  get  this  job  done. 

In  the  1966  elections  the  American 
voters  dramatically  expressed  their  dis- 
approval of  the  way  things  were  going. 
By  electing  47  additional  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
they  clearly  signaled  that  they  had  had 
enough  of  promises  without  perform- 
ance, that  they  were  dissatisfied  with 
massive  Federal  programs  that  were 
slapped  together  In  haste  and  then 
steamrollered  through   the  Congress. 

As  John  W.  Gardner  observed  before 
he  resigned  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation ,  and  Welfare : 

There  Is  bitterness  and  anger  toward  our 
institutions  that  wells  up  when  high  hopes 
turn  sour.  No  observer  of  the  modem  scene 
has  failed  to  note  the  prevalent  cynicism  con- 
cerning all  leaders,  all  officials,  all  social  In- 
stitutions. That  cynicism  Is  continually  fed 
and  renewed  by  the  rage  of  people  who  ex- 
pected too  much  and  got  too  little. 
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It  is  apparent  that  although  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  by 
an  ever-increasing  Washington  bureauc- 
racy, solutions  have  not  been  found  to 
the  many  problems  that  face  America. 
This  dismal  record  has  led  Daniel  P. 
Moynihan.  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  now  director  of  the  Harvard- 
MIT  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Affairs,  to 
state: 

We  must  abandon  the  notion  that  the  na- 
tion, especially  the  cities  of  the  nation,  can 
be  run  from  agencies  In  Washington. 

During  the  90th  Congress,  the  Repub- 
lican Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  addressed  themselves  to 
the  problems  and  challenges  that  con- 
front this  country.  In  committee  and  on 
the  House  floor,  legislative  measures  that 
update  existing  programs  or  establish  a 
new  and  sound  approach  to  problem  solv- 
ing at  the  Federal  level  have  been  spon- 
sored and  supported. 

As  Republicans,  we  are  proud  of  our 
reputation  and  achievements  as  good 
managers.  Certainly,  there  is  much  to  be 
done  in  this  area  in  view  of  the  Federal 
Government's  mushrooming  operations. 
In  this  crisis,  however,  there  is  also  a 
growing  need  for  innovation,  new  think- 
ing, new  solutions. 

In  the  48  policy  statements  that  the 
House  Republican  Policy  Committee  has 
issued  during  the  90th  Congress,  an  in- 
tensive effort  has  been  made  to  formulate 
and  to  articulate  Republican  legislative 
programs  and  proposals  that  provide 
sound  solutions  to  major  problems  or 
basic  improvements  in  present  laws.  The 
success  of  this  effort  can  be  measured  by 
the  fact  that  in  28  cases  the  bill  or 
amendment  supported  by  the  policy 
committee  was  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  And  in  the  34  cases 
where  a  rollcall  vote  was  taken  on  the 
amendment  or  position  supported  by  the 
policy  committee,  93.8  percent  of  the 
Republican  Members  voting,  voted  In 
agreement  with  the  policy  committee. 

Despite  this  record  of  legislative 
achievement,  the  90th  Congress  has  been 
primarily  a  testing  and  proving  ground 
for  the  Republican  leadership  and  Mem- 
bers in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
For.  as  the  minority  party,  our  role  In 
the  legislative  process  has  been  severely 
limited.  All  too  often.  Republican  meas- 
ures have  been  defeated  or  never  sched- 
uled for  floor  or  committee  considera- 
tion by  the  Democratic  majority.  Thus, 
there  is  developed  and  now  waiting  to  be 
considered  a  substantial  list  of  legisla- 
tive items.  Should  the  American  voters 
in  the  November  election  select  a  Re- 
publican majority  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  following  Items  will 
receive  prime  consideration  In  the  prep- 
aration of  a  Republican  agendum  for  the 
91st  Congress.  This  list  is  not  set  forth 
In  order  of  priority  nor  Is  It  Intended  to 
include  every  subject  that  will  be  acted 
upon  by  the  next  Congress.  The  listed 
subjects,  however,  have  been  considered 
In  great  detail,  and  positive  proposals  and 
programs  have  been  developed  with  re- 
spect to  them,  by  the  House  Republican 
conference,  policy  committee  and  task 
forces  as  well  as  the  Republican  coordi- 


nating committee  and  the  1968  Republi- 
can platform. 

Electoral  college  reform. 

Clean  elections  legislation. 

Congressional  reform. 

Creation  of  a  new  Hoover  Commission. 

Block  grants  and  revenue  sharing. 

Reform  foreign  aid. 

Revise  military  draft  system. 

Improve  social  security. 

National  emergency  strikes. 

Fiscal  reform. 

Reform  and  revise  welfare  programs. 

Revitalize  the  merchant  marine. 

Provide  farm  policies  and  programs 
that  will  bring  fair  prices  and  greater 
opportunity  to  the  American  farmer. 

Law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 

Review  and  evaluate  existing  Federal 
programs. 

Encourage  the  initiation  and  expansion 
of  private  industry  job  training  programs 
through  enactment  of  Republican  Hu- 
man Investment  Act. 

Encourage  State  and  local  direction  of 
educational  programs  and  provide  sys- 
tem of  tax  credits  for  higher  education 
costs. 

Clean  air,  clean  water. 

Speed  the  development  of  modem  mass 
transportation  systems.  Provide  new  and 
long-range  highway  planning  and  pro- 
grams. 

Improve  veterans'  benefits. 

ELECTORAL    COLLEGE    REFORM 

Under  our  present  system,  the  Presi- 
dent is  elected  by  ballot  in  the  electoral 
college.  Every  State  is  represented  by 
electors  equal  in  number  to  the  State's 
representation  in  the  House  and  Senate. 
These  electors  are  selected  in  the  man- 
ner determined  by  the  individual  State 
legislatures.  In  addition,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  granted  three  electors  by  op- 
eration of  the  23d  amendment.  A  candi- 
date for  President  must  receive  a  major- 
ity of  the  538  ballots  cast,  or  270  votes, 
to  be  elected.  The  electoral  college  never 
assembles  in  one  place,  but  rather  meet 
separately  in  51  .separate  jurisdictions. 
There  is  only  one  round  of  balloting:.  If 
no  candidate  receives  a  majority,  then 
the  House  of  Representatives  elects  the 
President  and  the  Senate  elects  the  Vice 
President. 

The  present  electoral  college  system  is 
dangerously  inadequate.  For  example : 

First.  It  has  permitted  a  candidate 
with  fewer  popular  votes  than  another 
candidate  to  be  elected  President. 

Second.  It  has  allowed  electors  to  dis- 
regard the  mandate  of  their  election  in 
casting  an  electoral  ballot. 

Third.  The  winner  of  the  plurality  of 
the  popular  vote  In  a  State  wins  all  of  the 
electoral  votes  In  that  State  regardless 
of  the  vote  received  by  the  other  candi- 
dates. 

Fourth.  It  has  required  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  decide  elections  when 
no  candidate  received  a  majority  of  elec- 
toral votes.  In  this  process,  each  State, 
regardless  of  population,  is  given  one 
vote. 

Fifth.  Under  the  present  system,  the 
President  and  Vice  President  that  are 
finally  chosen  can  be  from  different  po- 
litical parties. 


Sixth.  There  is  no  provision  made  In 
the  present  law  for  the  selection  of  a 
successor  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  a 
presidential  or  vice  presidential  candi- 
date prior  to  the  counting  of  the  elec- 
toral votes  by  Congress  on  January  6. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  plans 
proposed  to  correct  deficiencies  In  the 
present  system.  One  plan  retains  the 
electoral  votes  of  the  States,  abolishes 
the  office  of  elector  and  automatically 
awards  the  electoral  votes  of  a  State  to 
the  popular  winner  in  that  State.  A  sec- 
ond, the  "district"  plan  continues  both 
the  office  of  elector  and  a  State's  elec- 
toral votes  but  provides  that  the  elec- 
toral votes  are  to  be  spread  among  equl- 
populous  districts — equal  in  number  to 
the  number  of  Representatives  in  the 
House — plus  two  at-large  districts.  The 
winner  of  each  district  automatically  re- 
ceives its  electoral  vote.  A  third  plan 
abolishes  the  office  of  elector  but  retains 
the  State's  electoral  votes,  which  are 
divided  among  the  candidates  in  pro- 
portion to  their  shares  of  the  total  popu- 
lar vote  within  the  state.  And  a  fourth 
plan  proposes  that  the  President  be  elec- 
ted by  direct  vote  of  the  peoplr.  Under 
this  plan,  the  present  electoral  college 
system  is  completely  abolished. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  next  Con- 
gress must  do  is  solve  this  serious  prob- 
lem and  then,  without  further  delay,  pre- 
sent to  the  American  people  a  workable 
plan. 

CXEAN    ELECTIONS    LEGISLATION 

The  laws  dealing  with  election  cam- 
paigns must  be  revised  and  updated.  The 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  was  en- 
acted in  1925.  The  Hatch  Act  was  passed 
28  years  ago.  Studies  such  as  the  1962 
report  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Campaign  Costs  reveal  that  present  laws 
invite  evasion  and  are  filled  with  loop- 
holes. Absent  basic  reform,  public  confi- 
dence in  the  election  process  may  be 
eroded.  For  2  years  the  House  Republican 
leadership,  the  policy  committee,  and  the 
Republican  members  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  have  worked  for 
the  enactment  of  clean  elections  legisla- 
tion. Specific  and  detailed  election  re- 
form legislation  has  been  drafted  and 
introduced. 

Honest  reporting  of  campaign  contri- 
butions and  expenditures  and  stream- 
lined enforcement  procedures  would  be 
insured  through  the  enactment  of  the 
following  Republican  election  reform 
bill: 

First.  A  five-member  bipartisan  Fed- 
eral Elections  Commission  Is  established 
to  receive  reports  and  statements  re- 
garding campaign  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures. 

Second.  The  Commission  is  given  full 
and  complete  authority  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Commission  to  make  reports  and 
statements  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion and  to  prepare  and  publish  sum- 
maries and  reports. 

Third.  Candidates  for  Federal  office 
and  political  committees  supporting  such 
candidates  that  accept  contributions  or 
make  expenditures  exceeding  $1,000  In 
any  calendar  year,  are  required  to  report 
contributions  and  expenditures. 
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Fourth.  Donations  by  an  individual  of 
more  than  $5,000  to  any  candidate  for 
Federal  ofllce  or  any  committee  support- 
ing such  candidate  in  any  calendar  year 
are  prohibited. 

Fifth.  Conventions,  primaries,  and 
party  caucuses  are  placed  under  the  re- 
porting and  disclosure  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

Sixth.  The  disclosure  of  gifts  or  hon- 
orariums of  more  than  $100  is  required 
of  candidates  for  the  House  and  Senate 
as  well  as  Incumbents. 

Seventh.  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  are  prohibited  from  using  con- 
tributions derived  from  a  fundraislng 
event  or  activity  for  personal  or,  family 
purposes. 

Eighth.  Campaign  contributions  by 
political  action  committees  financially 
supported  by  a  corporation,  trade  asso- 
ciation, or  labor  organization  are  regu- 
lated. 

CONCIXSaiONAL    RXrORM 

The  problems  of  today  and  the  chal- 
lenges of  tomoi  row  demand  an  efQclent 
and  effective  Congress.  A  spittoon  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  a  computer- 
ized society  Is  no  longer  adequate.  Un- 
less new  procedures  and  techniques  are 
developed,  the  historic  role  of  Congress 
as  an  essential  check  on  the  power  of 
the  Executive  may  be  destroyed. 

Republican  congressional  reform  leg- 
islation will  be  one  of  the  first  pieces  of 
legislation  to  be  brought  to  the  House 
floor  next  year.  This  legislation  would : 

First.  Establish  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations  with  continu- 
ing authority  to  study  the  structure  and 
procedures  of  Congress,  to  recommend 
additional  reforms  and  changes  and  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  employing 
data  processing  and  information  re- 
trieval systems. 

Second.  Establish  an  OfBce  of  Place- 
ment and  OflQce  Management  to  assist 
Members,  committees  and  oCScers  of  the 
Senate  and  House  seelcing  competent 
personnel  and  to  furnish  advice  and  in- 
formation regarding  office  management 
procedures. 

Third.  Protect  the  rights  of  the  minor- 
ity by  providing  the  right  to  appoint  and 
direct  certain  committee  staff  members, 
the  right  to  present  minority  views  and 
reports,  the  right  to  call  witnesses  during 
committee  hearings  and  the  right  to 
equal  time  on  conference  reports. 

Fourth.  Permit  the  broadcasting,  tele- 
casting and  photographing  of  committee 
hearings  that  are  open  to  the  public. 

Fifth.  Elstablish  a  bill  of  rights  for  com- 
mittees that  woiild  require  announce- 
ment of  record  votes  and  permit  a  ma- 
jority to  compel  the  calling  of  a  meet- 
ing, the  opening  of  meetings  to  the  pub- 
lic and  the  filing  of  a  report. 

Sixth.  Authorize  measures  designed  to 
assist  Members  of  Congress  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  congressional  duties. 
Such  measures  would  include  enlarging 
committee  staffs,  strengthening  and  im- 
proving the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice, and  authorizing  the  committees  to 
employ  experts  as  consultants  on  an  in- 
terim basis. 

Seventh.  Provide  for  the  adjournment 
of  Congress  during  the  month  of 
August. 


Eighth.  Implement  fiscal  controls  tuid 
budgetary  reforms  that  would  Include  a 
greater  utilization  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfQce.  a  multiple  year  finan- 
cial projection  of  programs,  the  updating 
of  the  budget  on  June  1  of  each  year,  and 
the  testimony  of  responsible  executive 
department  officials  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  each  House 
within  30  days  after  the  budget  is  pre- 
sented to  Congress. 

CRKATION   or  A    NEW    HOOVER  COMMISSION 

Waste,  inefficiency  and  duplication  of 
effort  have  been  the  natural  and  foresee- 
able result  of  the  bureaucratic  explosion 
that  has  talcen  place  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government  during  the  past  5  years. 
New  agencies,  bureaus  and  programs 
have  been  created  in  unprecedented 
numbers  without  a  corresponding  and 
much-needed  review  and  reorganization 
of  the  executive  branch.  As  a  result,  a 
catalog  of  Federal  Programs  for  Indi- 
vidual and  Commimity  Improvement  re- 
quires 414  peiges.  The  Encyclopedia  of 
U.S.  Government  Benefits  covers  1.007 
pages.  There  are  more  than  60  Federal 
programs  that  deal  with  urban  prob- 
lems while  37  ofiBces  in  the  executive 
branch  are  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  aging.  And  there  are  42  sep- 
arate Federal  agencies  involved  in  edu- 
cational programs.  Republican  legisla- 
tion that  would  establish  a  new  indepen- 
dent bipartisan  commission  patterned 
after  the  two  distinguished  Hoover  Com- 
missions, to  recommend  essential  reor- 
ganization and  reform  in  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  must  be  en- 
acted. 

The  two  Hoover  Commlssioru.  which 
were  created  and  established  by  Repub- 
lican Congresses,  contributed  markedly 
to  the  ability  of  the  Congress  and  the 
agencies  themselves  to  improve  efficiency 
and  to  eliminate  duplication  of  Execu- 
tive functions.  For  example,  the  first 
Hoover  Commission  recommended  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949  Other  re- 
commendations led  to  the  creation  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  the 
National  Security  Act  Amendments  of 
1949  which  formally  established  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  the  reorganization  of  the 
Post  OfiBce  Department,  and  the  passage 
of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1950.  On  the  basis  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  second  Commission,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  was  reorganized, 
the  budget  system  was  modernized  furth- 
er, research  activities  were  coordinated, 
the  Federal  career  service  improved,  and 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine  created. 
Without  question,  a  new  Commission 
would  lead  to  reforms  of  similar  scope 
and  significance. 

BLOCK    GRANTS    AND    REVKNTTK    SHARING 

Block  grants  encourage  maximum 
State  coordination  and  permit  the  States 
and  localities  to  establish  priorities  and 
run  their  own  programs  with  a  minimum 
of  Federal  interference. 

The  Comprehensive  Health  Act  pro- 
vides one  of  the  best  examples  of  what 
can  be  done  under  the  block  grant  ap- 
proach. This  Republican-sponsored  and 
supported  act  consolidated  16  separately 
administered  public  health  programs  &nd 
permitted  the  States  to  develop  plans, 


establish  priorities,  and  coordinate  local 
activities. 

The  recently  passed  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Act  as 
it  W81S  Improved  and  perfected  by  Repub- 
lican amendments,  also  employs  a  block 
grant  approach.  It  provides  maximum 
State  and  local  control  over  law  enforce- 
ment and  minimum  Federal  interference. 

The  Republican-proposed,  revenue- 
sharing  program  provides  a  long-range 
solution  to  the  serious  fiscal  problems  of 
State  and  local  governments.  Revenue 
and  credit  sources  available  to  State  and 
local  governments  have  not  kept  pace 
with  demands  and  prices.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  income  tax  on  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  relies  for  the  bulk  of  its 
revenue,  produces  steadily  increasing 
amounts. 

Under  the  Republican  proposal,  fed- 
erally collected  tax  revenue  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  States  with  no  strings  at- 
tached and  with  a  minimum  of  Federal 
administrative  oversight.  With  this 
money,  the  State  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions will  have  an  opportunity  to 
Initiate  and  implement  essential  pro- 
grams which  they  determine  have  a  high 
priority  in  their  particular  State  or  local- 
ity. These  programs  will  be  directed  and 
controlled  by  State  and  local  officials. 
The  deadening  hand  of  Federal  bureauc- 
racy will  not  be  permitted  to  follow  the 
Federal  money  and  thereby  control  the 
local  program. 

REFORM    rOREIGN    AID 

In  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  affairs, 
the  Johnson-Humphery  administration 
has  attempted  to  solve  problems  by 
simply  applying  large  amounts  of  tax 
dollars.  They  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  initial  and  basic  theory  of  the 
point  four  program  was  Its  emphasis  on 
technical  assistance.  Then,  as  now,  de- 
veloping countries  are  handicapped  by 
a  lack  of  administrative  and  technical 
skill. 

The  foreign  aid  authorization  should 
be  limited  to  1  year.  There  is  a  definite 
need  for  new  ideas  and  changes  in  the 
aid  program.  The  stagnation  and  deteri- 
oration of  recent  years  must  be  reversed. 
Investigations  In  depth  must  be  con- 
ducted. Outmoded  and  counter  produc- 
tive policies  and  projects  must  be  Identi- 
fied and  corrected. 

Our  aid  must  be  positioned  realisti- 
cally in  our  national  priorities.  Only 
those  nations  which  urgently  require 
America's  help  and  clearly  evince  a  de- 
sire to  help  themselves  will  receive  such 
assistance  as  can  be  diverted  from  our 
own  pressing  needs.  In  providing  aid. 
more  emphasis  will  be  given  to  technical 
assistance.  Multilateral  agencies  will  be 
encouraged  so  that  other  nations  will 
help  share  the  burden.  The  administra- 
tion of  all  aid  programs  will  be  revised 
and  improved  to  prevent  waste,  InefB- 
clency.  and  corruption.  Maximum  par- 
ticipation by  private  enterprise  will  be 
encouraged. 

Foreign  aid  activities  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  range  free  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Nations  hostile  to  this  country  will  re- 
ceive no  assistance  from  the  United 
States.  We  will  not  provide  aid  of  any 
kind  to  countries  which  aid  and  abet  the 
war  effort  in  North  Vietnam. 
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REVISE  MILITARY  ORAfT  SYSTEM 

The  order  of  call  for  eligible  regis- 
trants should  be  revised  so  that  those  in 
the  younger  age  group  would  be  called 
to  active  duty  first.  Under  the  present 
system  of  priorities  for  induction,  the 
oldest  are  selected  from  the  age  group 
of  26  years  and  under.  This  system  has 
resulted  In  considerable  uncertainty.  An 
individual  classified  as  available  at  I8I/2 
remains  subject  to  possible  induction  un- 
til he  reaches  his  26th  birth  date.  More- 
over, the  degree  of  his  exposure  to  in- 
duction increases  directly  with  his  age 
and  reaches  its  maximum  point  on  the 
day  before  he  reaches  age  26.  The 
younger  men,  as  a  group,  are  more 
adaptable  to  the  routines  of  military 
training  and  there  are  fewer  dependents' 
problems  at  these  ages.  Also,  a  man  who 
is  awaiting  a  draft  call  has  greater  diffi- 
culty in  finding  and  keeping  suitable 
employment. 

When  military  manpower  needs  can  be 
appreciably  reduced,  we  will  place  the 
Selective  Service  System  on  standby  and 
substitute  a  voluntary  force  obtained 
through  adequate  pay  and  career  incen- 
tives. 

IMPROVE   SOCIAL  SECURITY 

The  social  security  system  will  be 
strengthened  by  providing  automatic 
cost-of-living  adjustments  under  social 
security  and  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act.  An  increase  in  earnings  permitted 
to  social  security  recipients  without  loss 
of  benefits,  provision  for  post-age  65  con- 
tributions to  social  security  with  defer- 
ment of  benefits,  and  an  incresise  in 
benefits  to  widows  will  also  be  provided. 
The  age  for  universal  social  security 
coverage  will  be  gradually  reduced  from 
72  to  65  and  the  former  100  percent  in- 
come tax  deduction  will  be  restored  for 
medical  and  drug  expenses  for  people 
over  65.  Additionally,  steps  to  help  im- 
prove and  extend  private  pension  plans 
will  be  taken. 

NATIONAL     EMCRCENCT    STRIKES 

Promises  by  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
administration  to  recommend  legislation 
dealing  with  crippling  economic  strikes 
have  never  been  honored.  Instead,  settle- 
ments forced  or  influenced  by  Gtovem- 
ment  and  overriding  the  interests  of  the 
parties  and  the  public  have  shattered  the 
administrations'  own  wage  and  price 
guidelines  and  contributed  to  inflation. 

Effective  methods  for  dealing  with 
labor  disputes  Involving  the  national  in- 
terest must  be  developed.  Permament. 
long-range  solutions  of  the  problems  of 
national  emergency  disputes,  public  em- 
ployee strikes  and  crippling  work  stop- 
pages are  imperative.  These  solutions 
cannot  be  wisely  formulated  in  the  heat 
of  emergency.  The  development  of  prac- 
tical, acceptable  solutions  that  conform 
fully  to  the  public  interest  will  be  given 
the  highest  priority. 

RETORM    AND    REVISE    WELFARE    PROGRAMS 

The  rigid  welfare  requirements  that 
stifle  work  motivation  must  be  revised. 
Locally  operated  children's  day-care  cen- 
ters that  free  the  parents  to  accept  work 
will  be  supported. 

Burdensome  administrative  procedures 
will  be  simpllfled.  and  existing  programs 


will  be  revised  so  that  they  encourage 
and  protect  strong  family  units. 

Recent  studies  indicate  that  many 
Americans  suffer  from  malnutrition  de- 
spite six  separate  Federal  food  distribu- 
tion programs.  Fragmentation  of  Federal 
effort  hinders  accomplishment.  Federal 
food  distribution  programs  must  be  unl- 
fled.  There  must  be  active  cooperation 
with  the  States  and  private  enterprise, 
to  help  provide  the  hungry  poor  sufficient 
food  for  a  balanced  diet. 

FISCAL  REFORM 

The  economic  crisis  triggered  by  the 
chaotic  fiscal  policies  of  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  administration  poses  the 
greatest  single  threat  to  the  initiation 
and  implementation  of  the  plans  and  the 
programs  that  are  desperately  needed  to 
meet  and  solve  our  pressing  problems. 
The  last  balanced  budget  was  in  1960. 
The  deficits  under  the  Kennedy-John- 
son-Humphrey administration  have  to- 
taled $65.8  billion  and  the  deficit  in  fiscal 
1968  was  a  record  $25.4  bllhon. 

Since  the  Johnson-Humphrey  admin- 
istration took  office,  the  cost  of  living  has 
Increased  nearly  11.6  percent.  Interest 
rates  have-  reached  their  highest  point 
since  the  Civil  War.  So  unprecedented  is 
the  rate  of  increase,  the  standard  books 
of  tables  for  estimating  mortgage  pay- 
ments must  be  rewritten.  Three  years  ago 
a  home  could  have  been  purchased  with 
a  Government-backed  mortgage  of  5^4 
percent.  Today,  the  rate  of  interest  is 
63'4  percent.  This  means  that  a  home- 
owner with  a  20-year  $20,000  loan  will 
have  to  pay  $5,154.40  more  in  interest 
charges. 

From  the  outset  of  the  fiscal  crisis. 
Republicans  in  Congress  have  demanded 
the  establishment  of  priorities,  a  reduc- 
tion in  spending  and  the  revision  and 
reform  of  existing  programs.  The  Repub- 
lican Members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  led  the  fight  to  make  budget 
cuts,  recislons  and  limitations  on  budg- 
etary authority  an  integral  part  of  any 
tax  increase.  Largely  at  the  insistence  of 
Republicans,  the  Revenue  and  Expend- 
iture Control  Act  of  1968,  contained  an 
order  to  cut  $6  billion  in  1969  budget  ex- 
penditures, $10  billion  in  new  obllgation- 
al  authority  and  $8  billion  in  unspent 
authorizations. 

In  the  91st  Congress,  an  even  greater 
effort  will  be  made  to  establish  priorities, 
reduce  spending  and  revise  and  reform 
existing  programs.  Unless  our  present  fis- 
cal deterioration  is  averted,  the  very  peo- 
ple that  we  now  seek  to  help  will  be  hurt 
the  worst.  Job  training  and  educational 
programs  will  be  set  back  years.  Social 
programs  will  be  curtailed  and  urban  re- 
newal and  slum  clearance  will  be  crip- 
pled. 

REVITALIZE    THE    MERCHANT    MARINE 

Our  merchant  marine  has  been  al- 
lowed to  deteriorate.  There  are  grave 
doubts  that  It  Is  capable  of  an  adequate 
response  to  emergency  security  needs. 

The  United  States  has  drifted  from 
first  place  to  sixth  place  in  the  world  in 
the  size  of  its  merchant  fleet.  By  con- 
trast, the  Russian  fleet  has  been  rapidly 
expanding  and  will  attain  a  dominant 


position  by  1970.  Deliveries  of  new  ships 
are  now  8  to  1  in  Russia  s  favor. 

For  reasons  of  security,  as  well  as  of 
economics,  the  decline  of  our  merchant 
marine  must  be  reversed.  A  vigorous  and 
realistic  ship  replacement  program  to 
meet  the  changing  pattern  of  our  foreign 
commerce  must  be  implemented  Indus- 
try-Government maritime  research  and 
development,  emphasizing  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion must  be  expanded.  Construction 
and  operating  subsidy  procedures  must 
be  simpllfled  and  revised, 

REVirW   AND    EVALUATE    EXISTING    FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS 

The  Great  Society  programs  adminis- 
tered by  huge  Federal  bureaucracies  have 
not  delivered  the  goods.  Waste,  ineffi- 
ciency, and  few  real  results  Joave  been 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exp^ption. 

State  and  local  govemip'ents  are  now 
buried  under  a  mass  of  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs.  There  are  today  some 
1.271  separate  aid  programs  that  are  ad- 
ministered by  a  total  of  21  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies.  150  Washing- 
ton bureaus  and  400  regional  offices. 
There  are  some  70  federally  funded  job 
training  programs  with  some  cities  hav- 
ing as  many  as  30  operating  side  by  side. 

Many  programs  have  outlived  their 
original  purpose;  others  actively  com- 
pound the  problems  they  were  designed 
to  relieve;  still  others  are  looselv  ad- 
ministered and  very  wasteful.  In  the  next 
Congress,  we  would  seek  to  .squeeze  as 
much  effectiveness  as  possible  from  the 
ill-conceived  and  hastily  enacted  pro- 
grams that  are  now  on  the  books  until 
such  time  as  they  can  be  revised,  con- 
solidated, transferred,  or  terminated. 

AORlCtTLTtniE 

Our  legislative  goal  is  farm  policies  and 
programs  that  will  enable  producers  to 
receive  fair  prices  in  relation  to  the  prices 
they  must  pay  for  other  products. 

Proposals  designed  to  encourage  farm- 
ers, especially  small  producers,  to  develop 
their  bargaining  position  will  be  consid- 
ered. 

A  two-way  export-import  policy  which 
protects  American  agriculture  from  un- 
fair foreign  competition  while  increasing 
our  overseas  commodity  dollar  sales  to 
the  rapidly  expanding  world  population 
will  be  provided. 

The  management  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation's  inventory  opera- 
tions will  be  reorganized  so  that  the  Cor- 
poration will  no  longer  compete  with 
the  marketings  of  farmers. 

Programs  for  distribution  of  food  and 
milk  to  schools  and  low-income  citi- 
zens will  be  improved. 

The  program  to  export  our  food  and 
farm  technology  in  keeping  with  the  Re- 
publican-Initiated food-for-peace  pro- 
gram will  be  strengthened. 

Farm  cooperatives  including  rural 
electric  and  telephone  cooperatives  will 
be  assisted  consistent  with  prudent  de- 
velopment of  our  Nation's  resources  and 
rural  needs. 

Research  for  industrial  uses  of  agricul- 
tural products,  new  markets,  and  new 
methods  of  cost  cutting  in  production 
and  marketing  techniques  will  be  em- 
phasized. 
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Pro-ams  emphasizing  vocational 
training,  economic  Incentives  for  Indus- 
trial development,  and  the  development 
of  human  resources  will  be  used  to  re- 
vitalize rural  America. 

Credit  programs  designed  to  help  fi- 
nance the  heavy  caplteU  needs  of  mod- 
em farming,  will  be  Improved. 

Finally,  the  American  farmer  will  be 
given  a  more  direct  voice  In  shaping  his 
own  destiny. 

LAW   CNrORCXMXNT   &N0   CEIMINAL   JUSTICE 

Republicans  In  the  90th  Congress  have 
led  the  way  toward  the  enactment  of 
major  legislation  in  the  field  of  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  Justice. 

Republicans  In  the  91st  Congress  will 
continue  to  accord  this  subject  top 
priority. 

We  will  sponsor  and  support  measures 
which  prevent  and  deter  crime  as  well 
as  those  which  are  concerned  with  crimes 
that  have  been  committed. 

Chronic  or  repeat  offenders,  for  ex- 
emiple,  are  a  major  cause  of  crime.  We 
will  seek  legislation  to  Involve  private 
Industry  In  the  rehabilitative  process  be- 
hind prison  walls  through  the  medium 
of  tax  incentive.  We  will  also  explore  the 
feasibility  of  a  Federal  bonding  program 
to  encourage  meaningful  emplojrment  of 
ex-convicts  who  earnestly  desire  to  "go 
straight." 

At  the  same  time  we  will  protect  so- 
ciety from  unrehabllltative  professional 
criminals  by  providing  for  realistic  sen- 
tencing standards  as  to  them. 

We  will  assist  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement while  preserving  the  primacy 
of  State  responsibility  in  this  area. 

We  will  increase  public  protection 
against  racketeer  infiltration  of  legiti- 
mate businesses. 

We  wlU  revamp  the  Federal  law  en- 
forcement establishment,  the  Federal 
corrections  system,  and  the  system  of 
criminal  Justice  at  large. 

We  will  Improve  narcotics  rehabilita- 
tion. 

We  will  Improve  the  bail  reform  law. 

Through  the  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  we  will  exercise  continu- 
ous legislative  oversight  to  Insure  that 
the  laws  passed  by  Congress  are  utilized 
and  enforced  by  the  executive  branch. 

Finally,  we  will  explore  the  means  to 
reintroduce  reality  Into  the  process  of 
determining  the  gioilt  or  Innocence  of 
criminal  defendants. 

JOBS 

The  most  effective  job  trainer  In  the 
Nation  is  private  enterprise.  Employers 
and  employees  working  together  have 
conceived  and  developed  many  sound 
training  programs.  Our  rapidly  advanc- 
ing technology  requires  many  additional 
programs  of  training  and  retraining.  To 
meet  this  need,  business  must  expand  its 
formal  as  well  as  informal  training  capa- 
bility. Classes  must  be  held  during  busi- 
ness hours  or  after  work  in  plants,  offices, 
and  nearby  cltissrooms.  The  skilled  su- 
pervisors and  the  acknowledged  experts 
employed  by  the  various  companies  as 
well  as  full-time  teachers  must  be  utilized 
to  provide  the  required  Instruction  If  we 
are  to  close  the  training  gap.  This  can 
be  done  through  the  Republican  Humsm 
Investment  Act. 


The  Republican  Human  Investment 
Act  provides  a  thoughtful  and  effective 
method  to  meet  the  chronic  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  problem 
that  is  posed  by  the  uneducated,  im- 
skllled,  untrained  worker.  It  would 
stimulate  the  initiation  and  expansion  of 
Job  training  and  retraining  programs  by 
private  industry  by  providing  a  tax  credit 
for  certain  expenses  of  such  programs. 

CLXAM    AIB 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  Public 
Law  90-148,  for  the  first  time  makes 
meaningful  and  definite  divisions  of  re- 
sponsibility between  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  the  matters  of  com- 
bating air  pollution.  At  the  insistence  of 
the  Republican  Members,  it  limited  the 
authority  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  three  things: 
First,  determining  the  scientific  criteria ; 
second,  recommending  abatement  pro- 
cedures; and,  third,  designating  air 
sheds. 

The  States,  singly  or  in  concert,  are 
authorized  to  meet  the  problems  by 
first,  determining  how  much  of  the  vari- 
ous pollutants  can  be  emitted  by  indus- 
tries and  other  installations,  and,  sec- 
ond, creating  machinery  for  enforce- 
ment. 

Unfortunately,  the  tasks  assigned  to 
the  Federal  Government  are  proceeding 
very  slowly.  A  Republican  administration 
and  a  Republican  Congress  would  see  to 
it  that  the  Federal  Government  carried 
out  its  assigned  responsibilities  diligently 
so  that  State  governments  can  protect 
their  citizens  from  the  dangers  of  In- 
creasing air  pollution. 

EDUCATION 

Programs  for  preschool  children  must 
be  improved  and  expanded.  State,  local 
or  private  programs  of  teacher  training 
will  be  encouraged.  Better  teaching 
methods  and  modem  instruction  tech- 
niques such  as  educational  television  and 
voluntary  bilingual  education  will  be 
supported. 

States  will  be  encouraged  to  present 
plans  for  Federal  assistance  which  would 
include  State  distribution  of  such  aid  to 
nonpublic  schoolchildren  and  Include 
nonpublic  school  representatives  in  the 
planning  process.  Where  State  condl- 
tlora  prevent  use  of  funds  for  nonpublic 
schoolchildren,  a  public  tigency  should 
be  designated  to  administer  Federal 
funds. 

Posthlgh  school  technical  Institutes 
that  will  enable  young  people  to  acquire 
satisfactory  skills  for  meaningful  em- 
ployment will  be  expanded.  For  youths 
unable  to  obtain  such  training,  we  pro- 
pose an  Industry  youth  program,  coupled 
with  a  flexible  approach  to  minimum 
wage  laws  for  young  entry-level  workers 
during  their  training  periods. 

The  rapidly  mounting  enrollments 
and  costs  of  colleges  and  universities  de- 
prive many  qualified  young  people  of  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  quality  college 
education.  To  help  colleges  smd  univer- 
sities provide  this  opportunity,  we  favor 
grant  and  loan  programs  for  expansion 
of  their  facilities.  We  support  a  flexible 
student  aid  program  of  grants,  loans,  and 
work  opportunities,  provided  by  Federal 
and  State  Governments  and  private  or- 


ganizations. We  favor  tax  credits  for 
those  burdened  with  the  costs  of  higher 
education.  Euid  also  tax  deductions  to 
encourage  savings  for  this  purpose. 

CI.BAN     WATER 

During  the  91st  Congress,  we  will  seek 
to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  enacted  July  9, 
1956 — Public  Law  84-660 — as  amended, 
and  supplemented  in  1961.  1965.  and 
1966.  Emphasis  will  be  upon  the  efflcffnt 
and  effective  administration  of  existing 
programs  and  maximum  funding  of  those 
programs,  rather  than  upon  the  con- 
tinual promulgation  of  new  legislation, 
which  has  been  the  case  since  1961. 

The  role  of  the  States  will  be  para- 
mount, and  the  effective  participation  of 
the  States  in  exercising  leadership  and 
accomplishing  their  responsibility  will  be 
emphasized.  Restrictive  action  by  Federal 
agencies,  resulting  in  the  hampering  of 
State  progr«uns,  will  be  eliminated — if 
necessary,  by  legislation. 

As  the  program  becomes  unmlred  from 
Its  present  burdens  of  bureaucratic  va- 
gary, caprice,  and  lethargy,  its  virtues 
and  defects  will  be  revealed.  Based  upon 
these  and  upon  the  changing  conditions 
of  the  Nation,  new  legislation,  when  and 
if  needed,  will  be  developed. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  legislation  in 
special  areas,  such  as  oil  pollution,  the 
Republican  program  calls  for  sensible 
legislation  designed  to  eliminate  the 
causes  and  to  ameliorate  the  effects  of 
water  pollution  without  destroying  indus- 
tries or  imposing  onerous  burdens  on 
those  who  could,  in  effect,  be  scapegoats. 

TRANSPORTATION 

A  balanced,  competitive  transporta- 
tion system  in  which  each  mode  of 
transportation — train,  truck,  barge,  bus, 
and  aircraft — is  efBciently  utilized  must 
be  maintained.  The  Johnson-Humphrey 
administration's  failure  to  evolve  a  co- 
ordinated transportation  policy  has  re- 
sulted in  outrageous  delays  at  major 
airports  and  in  glacial  progress  In  devel- 
oping high-speed  trains  transportation 
linking  our  major  population  centers. 

The  Nation's  air  transport  system  per- 
forms excellently,  but  under  Increasingly 
adverse  conditions.  Airways  and  airport 
congestion  has  become  acute.  New  and 
additional  equipment,  modem  facilities 
including  the  use  of  computers,  and  ad- 
ditional personnel  must  be  provided 
without  further  delay. 

A  trust  fimd  approach  to  transporta- 
tion, similar  to  the  fund  developed  for 
the  Elsenhower  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem, will  be  explored  as  a  means  of 
speeding  the  development  of  modem 
mass  transportation  systems  and  addi- 
tional airports. 

The  Federal-aid  highway  program 
must  be  restnictiu-ed  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  Nation's  transportation  needs,  and 
planning  must  be  undertaken  now  to 
provide  for  necessary  highway  Improve- 
ment after  1975. 

IMPROVE    VETERANS'    BENEFITS 

A  sound  program  of  veterans'  benefits 
that  will  merit  the  approval  of  the  Na- 
tion and  its  veterans  must  be  perfected. 
Such  a  program  will  include:  First,  com- 
pensation payments  that  are  commen- 
surate with  the  cost  of  living  for  serv- 
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ice-connected  disabled  veterans  and 
their  siuTivors,  particularly  widows  with 
minor  children;  second,  special  consid- 
eration lor  older  veterans  in  determining 
eligibility  for  pension  and  hospitaliza- 
tion; third,  the  continued  operation  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
system  dedicated  to  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  veterans,  with  an  adequate 
number  of  beds,  both  medical  and  nurs- 
ing care,  to  accomplish  this  purpose; 
fourth,  the  formulation  of  a  national  pol- 
icy on  cemeteries  and  burial  benefits  for 
veterans;  and  fifth,  continued  priorities 
in  employment,  for  veterans,  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  returning  Vietnam 
veterans. 

HOUSE    REPUBLICAN    POLICY    COMMITTEE    STATE- 
MENTS AND  rLOOE  VOTES,  eOTH  CONGRESS 

First,  February  8,  1967:  Adopted  a 
statement  urging  the  immediate  consid- 
eration and  enactment  of  the  Election 
Reform  Act  of  1967  which  has  been  spon- 
sored and  Introduced  by  Republican 
Members.  This  act  would  establMi  a  five- 
member  bipartisan  Federal  Elections 
Commission  which  would  receive,  inves- 
tigate, and  audit  campaign  contributors 
and  expenditiu-e  reports  and  statements. 

Second,  February  8.  1967:  Adopted  a 
statement  urging  the  inunediate  estab- 
lishment of  a  select  committee  on 
standards  and  conduct.  This  12-member 
committee  woiUd  be  empowered  to  rec- 
ommend rules  and  regulations  to  insiu-e 
proper  standards  of  conduct  by  Mem- 
bers and  officers  and  employees  of  the 
House.  Also,  it  would  have  the  authority 
to  investigate  alleged  breaches  of  con- 
duct, recommend  appropriate  action  and 
report  violations  of  law  to  the  proper 
Federal  and  State  authorities. 

H.  Res.  416  (Apr.  13,  1967).  final  passage: 

Yea 175 

Nay 0 

Not  voting 12 

Percentage   100 

Third.  February  8,  1967:  Opposed  H.R. 
4573  which  would  raise  the  debt  ceiling 
to  $336  billion  without  making  certain 
basic  budgetary  reforms.  Urged  the  adop- 
tion of  an  amendment  which  would  in- 
clude as  a  part  of  the  public  debt  par- 
ticipation qertiflcates  sold  as  full  faith 
and  credit  obligations.  Also,  urged  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  which  would 
permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
save  as  much  as  $50  million  in  annual 
interest  payments  by  issuing  up  to  $6 
billion  long-term  Treasury  obligations 
on  the  same  interest  basis  as  short-term 
obligations. 

Motion  to  recommit: 

Yea 153 

Nay „ 23 

Not  voting 11 

Percentage    86.9 

Final  passage: 

Yea 2 

Nay 173 

Not  voting 12 

Percentage   93.  8 

Fourth.  February  23,  1967:  Adopted  a 
statement  urging  the  immediate  consid- 
eration and  enactment  of  legislation 
sponsored  and  introduced  by  Republican 
Members  that  would  establish  a  Commis- 
sion   on    the    Reorganization    of    the 


Executive  Branch  of  the  Govemment — 
new  Hoover  Commission. 

Fifth.  March  8,  1967:  Adopted  a  state- 
ment urging  the  immediate  consideration 
of  legislation  introduced  by  Republican 
Members  that  would  eliminate  political 
favoritism  and  Insiu-e  the  recognition 
and  promotion  of  able  and  experienced 
career  postal  employees. 

Sixth.  March  15, 1967:  Adopted  a  state- 
ment urging  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  Human  Investment  Act  of  1967. 
This  Republican-sponsored  legislation 
would  encourage  American  business  to 
invest  in  our  No.  1  resource — the  Ameri- 
can working  man  and  woman.  It  would 
stimulate  the  initiation  and  expansion 
of  job  training  and  retraining  programs 
by  providing  a  tax  credit  for  certain  ex- 
penses of  such  programs. 

Seventh.  March  22,  1967:  Commended 
the  Republican  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  for  their  excellent 
analysis  and  review  of  the  1967  Economic 
Report  of  the  President.  Urged  the  en- 
actment of  a  Republican  resolution  that 
would  return  the  1968  budget  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  request  that  he  indicate  the 
places  and  amounts  where  he  believes 
substantial  reductions  may  be  made. 

Eighth.  April  5,  1967:  Urged  the  up- 
dating and  revision  of  the  copyright  law, 
H.R.  2512.  This  law  would  insure  that 
authors  receive  the  encouragement  they 
need  to  create  and  the  remuneration  they 
deserve  for  their  creations. 

Pinal  passage : 

Yea 182 

Nay 1 

Not  voting 4 

Percentage 99.4 

Ninth.  April  5,  1967:  Urged  the  crea- 
tion of  a  bipartisan  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations.  There  is  an 
obligation  to  promote  the  enjoyment  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
wherever  they  may  be  denied  or  threat- 
ened. If  we  are  to  consider  building 
bridges  to  the  East,  such  an  effort  should 
start  with  the  people  in  the  captive  na- 
tions. 

Tenth.  April  19,  1967:  Urged  basic  re- 
forms in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  Under  the  present  law, 
Federal  support  intended  to  improve  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  has 
been  used  to  undermine  State  and  local 
initiative  and  responsibility.  Urged  an 
amendment  to  provide  block  grants  to 
the  States  for  educational  purposes.  Such 
grants  would  replace  the  multiplicity  of 
categorical  grant-in-aid  programs  now 
in  operation. 

Block  grant  amendment : 

Yea 154 

Nay    26 

Not  voting 7 

Percentage 85. 5 

Eleventh.  April  26,  1967:  Adopted  a 
statement  regarding  congressional  redis- 
tricting  which  noted  that  the  establish- 
ment of  precise  criteria  for  congressional 
redistrictlng  is  a  matter  for  Congress.  If 
Congress  does  not  establish  guidelines 
for  the  State  to  follow,  the  districts  in  22 
States  or  297  congressional  districts  may 
be  ruled  invalid.  H.R.  2508  would  provide 
congressional  standards  for  the  State  to 


follow  in  the  establisliment  of  districts 
for  the  election  of  representatives  to 
Congress. 

Motion  to  recommit: 

Yea 158 

Nay 3 

Not  voting 26 

Percentage    98.  1 

Final  passage: 

Yea 141 

Nay 15 

Not  voting 31 

Percentage 90.3 

Twelfth:  May  3,  1967:  Urged  the 
prompt  enactment  of  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit the  deliberate  and  defiant  desecra- 
tion of  the  American  flag. 

H.R.  10480  final  passage: 

Yea    175 

Nay _ 0 

Not  voting 12 

PercenUge 100 

Thirteenth.  May  3,  1967:  Adopted  a 
statement  that  warns  of  a  national  crisis 
in  the  American  maritime  industry  that 
has  been  triggered  by  the  neglect,  con- 
fusion, and  general  Inability  of  the  John- 
son-Humphrey administration  to  meet 
the  mounting  maritime  problem.  Urged 
the  revitallzation  and  modernization  of 
our  shipbuilding  industrj'  .so  that  the  de- 
mands of  the  future  can  be  met.  Called 
for  the  development  of  a  meaningful 
maritime  policy  that  will  incorporate  a 
forward-looking  ship  replacement 
program. 

Fourteenth.  May  10.  1967:  Adopted  a 
statement  which  ureed  prompt  action  on 
the  congressional  reorganization  legisla- 
tion, S.  355.  The  awesome  problems  of 
today  and  the  challenges  of  the  1970's 
demand  an  efficient  and  effective  Con- 
gress. Unless  Congress  is  strengthened, 
there  is  grave  danger  that  the  historic 
role  of  Congress  as  an  essential  check  on 
the  massive  power  of  the  executive  may 
oe  dangerously  diluted. 

Fifteenth.  May  24,  1967:  Adopted  a 
statement  supporting  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967,  S.  1432.  This 
legislation  updates  and  improves  the 
present  Selective  Service  System  in  a 
number  of  important  respects.  It  estab- 
lishes imiform  criteria  for  future  under- 
graduate college  student  deferments. 
Final  passage: 

Yea 164 

Nay 0 

Not  voting 22 

Percent^e   I  100 

Sixteenth.  June  7,  1967:  Adopted  a 
statement  in  opposition  to  H.R.  10328 
which  would  increase  the  public  debt 
celling  by  $29  billion.  Urged  a  cutback  in 
nonessential  spending  and  honest  report- 
ing of  anticipated  Government  expendi- 
tures. This  must  be  done  if  we  are  to 
avoid  a  i-unaway  economy  that  may  lead 
to  Government  control  of  wages,  prices, 
and  credit  as  well  as  further  Increases  in 
taxes. 

Final  passage: 

Yea 0 

Nay 178 

Not  voting 11 

Percentage lllll  100 

Seventeenth.  June  14,  1967:  Adopted  a 
statement  on  the  railroad  labor  dispute 
legislation,  House  Joint  Resolution  559, 
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pointing  out  that  due  to  the  vacillating 
performance  of  the  Johnson- Humphrey 
administration,  the  country  is  faced  with 
a  tragic  situation.  Legislation  must  be  en- 
acted, for  in  this  period  of  iiitematlonal 
tensions  and  war,  a  chaotic  nationwide 
railway  strike  cannot  be  permitted.  No 
record  vote. 

Eighteenth.  June  21,  1967:  Opposed 
H.R.  10867  which  would  increase  the  bor- 
rowing authority  of  the  Treasury  to  a 
maximum  of  $365  billion.  Urged  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  $336  billion  debt 
limit.  This  would  be  adequate  to  finance 
the  Government  expenditures  through 
September  30,  19(57,  and  would  afford  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  administration  an- 
other opportunity  to  review  and  reassess 
its  fiscal  policies  and  forward  to  Congress 
up-to-date  and  credible  information  re- 
garding anticipated  expenditures  and 
revenues. 
Motion  to  recommit: 

Yea    -. - - 189 

N»y    —       10 

Not  voting 7 

-Perc«irtag«   9A.i 

Final  paaaage: 

YMk - - 0 

Nay - -  176 

Not  voting 10 

Percentage   100 

Nineteenth.  July  12,  1967:  Urged  the 
prompt  enactment  of  antlrlot  legislation, 
H.R.  421.  This  Republican-sponsored  leg- 
islation would  Impose  criminal  penalties 
upon  persons  traveling  In  or  using  the 
facilities  of  interstate  commerce  with  the 
Intent  to  Incite  a  riot. 
Final  paasag«: 

Yea    - 

Nay  - 

Not    voting    

Percentage   


180 

4 

a 

97.8 

T^n-entleth.  July  19,  1967:  Urged  the 
House-Senate  conference  on  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
authorization  bill  to  accept  the  key  Re- 
publican amendments  which  were 
adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  These 
amendments  reduce  the  funds  requested 
by  NASA  by  S201.4  million,  establish  an 
Independent  safety  panel  In  NASA  and 
require  the  Space  Administration  on  its 
own  Initiative  to  keep  Congress  fully  and 
currently  informed  of  problem  areas  In 
the  space  effort. 
Motion  to  recommit: 

Yea    157 

Nay    —      20 

Not  voting 9 

Percentage   88.7 

Twenty-first.  August  2,  1967:  Adopted 
a  statement  with  respect  to  the  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  As- 
sistance Act  of  1967.  H.R.  5037.  which 
urged  the  adoption  of  three  key  amend- 
ments. The  States  must  be  given  the 
authority  to  coordinate  applications  for 
assistance  and  distribute  aid  to  local  law- 
enforcement  activities.  An  appropriate 
allocation  formula  should  be  adopted 
that  would  limit  the  Attorney  General's 
unchecked  discretion  to  distribute  funds. 
A  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  which  would  be 
authorized  to  establish  regional  training 
Institutes  should  be  established. 


Amendment    that    would    grant    authority 
to  SUte«: 

Yea 172 

Nay 4 

Not  voting 10 

Percentage   97.7 

Final  {MMsage: 

Yea --     173 

Nay --         1 

Not  voting 12 

Percentage   98  4 

Twenty-second.  August  9,  1967:  Urged 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  administration 
to  provide  the  American  people  with 
an  effective  antlballlstlc  missile  system. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  unanimously 
support  the  position  that  this  country 
should  deploy  an  antlballlstlc  missile 
system.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  has  warned: 

A  low  order  of  magnitude  attack  could 
possibly  be  launched  by  the  Chinese 
Commimist  against  the  United  States  by 
the  early  1970's. 

Twenty-third.  Augtist  16,  1967:  Sup- 
ported H.R.  12080,  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967.  This  bill  provides 
an  across-the-board  increase  of  12 '2 
percent,  increases  the  amount  an  indi- 
vidual may  earn  and  still  get  full  bene- 
fits, strengthens  the  benefit  formula, 
improves  the  health  insurance  benefits, 
and  requires  the  development  of  pro- 
grams under  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children — APDC — that  would 
insure  that  individuals  receiving  aid 
would  be  trained  to  enter  the  labor  force 
as  soon  as  possible. 
Final  passage: 

Tea 

Nay 

Not  voting 

Percentage   


183 

1 

3 

99.4 


Twenty-fourth.  September  13.  1967: 
Adopted  a  statement  with  respect  to  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
Amendment  of  1967  and  Amendments  to 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  S.  602.  which  urged 
that  the  Appalachian  region  be  retained 
in  its  present  size,  that  the  authorization 
be  restricted  to  its  current  amoimt  and 
that  the  amendments  to  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
be  deleted. 

Amendment  to  reduce  authorization  by 
$50  million : 

Yea    - 146 

Nay    .  — 14 

Not    voting --       26 

Percentage 91.  2 

Motion  to  recommit : 

Yea    - 143 

Nay    17 

Not  voting 26 

Percentage 89.  3 

Twenty-fifth.  September  19.  1967: 
Supported  the  Partnership  for  Health 
Amendments  of  1967 — H.R.  6418.  This 
Republican  sponsored  and  supported 
proposal  provides  $892  million  In  com- 
prehensive health  grants  to  the  States 
during  the  next  3  years.  With  these  funds 
each  State  and  locality  will  be  able  to 
zero  In  on  its  most  serious  public  health 
problem  whether  it  is  due  to  rat  infesta- 
tion or  some  other  cause. 


Final  Passage : 

Yea    - 172 

Nay    4 

Not  voting 10 

Percentage  97.7 

Twenty-sixth.  October  11.  1967:  Sup- 
ported H.R.  159  which  would  create  an 
independent  Federal  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration. 
Final  Passage : 

Yea    

Nay    

Not  voting 

Percentage 


162 

_ 6 

19 

- 97 

Twenty-seventh.  October  18,  1967: 
Adopted  a  statement  supporting  a  reduc- 
tion of  at  least  $5  billion  in  governmental 
expenditures.  Urged  that  a  spending  ceil- 
ing be  Imposed  so  that  the  anticipated 
Budget  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1968 
would  be  reduced  from  $136.5  to  $131.5 
billion. 

H.J.  Res.  888 — Spending  celling  amend- 
ment; 

Yea 

Nay - 

Not  voting 

Percentage   


—  171 

- 9 

6 

95 

Twenty-eighth.  October  25.  1967:  Sup- 
ported the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  S. 
780.  This  legislation  encourages  the  so- 
lution of  air  pollution  problems  on  a 
regional  basis  in  accordance  with  air 
quality  standards  and  enforcement  plans 
developed  by  the  States.  It  provides 
$362.3  million  over  a  3-year  period  for 
air  control  research,  studies,  planning, 
and  grants  to  States  and  air  pollution 
agencies. 
Final  passage: 

Yea 161 

Nay 0 

Not  voting 25 

Percentage  100.0 

Twenty-ninth.  October  31,  1967:  Sup- 
ported the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act. 
H.R.  12144.  This  legislation  updates  and 
revises  the  act  of  March  4.  1907,  the 
Horsemeat  Act  and  the  Imported  Meat 
Act  into  a  single  new  statute.  It  broadens 
the  present  meat  inspection  service  by 
establishing  a  Federal-State  cooperative 
meat  Inspection  program.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  provided  with  au- 
thority to  eliminate  practices  that  could 
defraud  consumers  and  endanger  the 
public  health. 

Pinal  passage: 

Yea — 179 

Nay 1 

Not  voting 6 

Percentage    99.4 

Thirtieth.  November  8,  1967:  Urged 
the  prompt  consideration  of  clean  elec- 
tions legislation.  On  June  27,  1967.  a  bi- 
partisan election  reform  bill,  H.R.  11233, 
was  reported  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee.  This 
legislation  contains  the  basic  reforms 
advocated  suid  supported  by  President 
Johnson  and  the  Republican  congres- 
sional leadership.  With  the  next  presi- 
dential and  congressional  elections  less 
than  1  year  away,  congrresslonal  action 
cannot  be  delayed  if  this  legislation  is  to 
be  in  effect  and  operative  during  the  1968 
campaigns. 
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Thirty-first.  January  30.  1968.  Sup- 
ported the  consumer  credit  protection 
legislation,  H.R.  11601.  Urged  the  adop- 
tion of  a  Republican  loan  sharking 
amendment  which  would  make  It  a  vio- 
lation of  Federal  law  for  anyone  engaged 
in  Interstate  commerce  to  lend  money 
at  rates  of  interest  held  to  be  Illegal 
under  the  statute  of  the  State  In  which 
the  transaction  takes  place. 

Pinal  passage: 

Yeas 165 

Nays 1 

Not  voting 21 

Percentage    99.3 

Thirty-second.  January  30, 1968.  Urged 
the  immediate  enactment  of  clean  elec- 
tions legislation  and  supported  legis- 
lation that  would  make  possible  TV  de- 
bates between   presidential   candidates. 

Thirty -third.  February  7.  1968: 
Adopted  a  statement  on  the  present 
fiscal  crisis  caused  by  the  spending  poli- 
cies of  the  Johnson-Humphrey  adminis- 
tration that  has  fed  the  inflation  fires, 
skyrocketed  interest  rates  and  created 
large  deficits.  Pledged  that  in  the  second 
session  Republicans  would  make  an  even 
greater  effort  to  establish  priorities,  re- 
duce spending  and  revise  and  reform 
existing  programs. 

Thirty-fourth.  February  21.  1968: 
Adopted  statement  regarding  the  re- 
moval of  the  gold  cover  and  the  balance- 
of-payments  deficit.  Seven  years  of  Dem- 
ocratic SE>endthrift  policies  have  reduced 
this  country  from  a  fiscal  strongman  into 
a  hat-in-hand  supplicant  whose  currency 
is  dependent  upon  the  restraint  and  for- 
bearance of  others.  The  removal  of  the 
gold  cover  without  making  fiscal  and 
monetary  reforms  will  simply  paper  over 
our  basic  problems.  Recommended  the 
Immediate  enactment  of  legislation  that 
would  impose  a  ceiling  on  Government 
spending. 

Thirty-fifth.  March  6,  1968:  Adopted 
a  statement  on  the  8-month-old  Copper 
Strike  and  National  Emergency  Dispute 
legislation.  The  Johnson-Humphrey  Ad- 
ministration permitted  the  Copper  Strike 
to  continue  until  our  defense  effort  has 
been  jeopardized.  Production  lines  in  a 
number  of  basic  industries  had  to  be 
closed  and  the  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cit was  deepened  by  more  than  $300  mil- 
lion. Urged  the  immediate  scheduling  of 
hearings  by  the  Democratic  Congression- 
al Leadership  to  resolve  the  present 
stalemate  and  the  development  of  more 
effective  methods  for  settling  labor  dis- 
putes Involving  the  national  Interest. 

Thirty-sixth.  March  27,  1968:  Urged 
the  prompt  consideration  and  enactment 
of  the  proposed  Code  of  OfiBcial  Conduct, 
H.  Res.  1099. 

Pinal  passage: 

Yeas  

Nays     

Not  voting 

Percentage   


180 

1 

6 

99.4 

Thirty-seventh.  May  1.  1968:  Adopted 
a  statement  on  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  Authorization 
Bill,  H.R.  15856  which  urged  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Administration  request  by  an 
additional  $200  million.  Recommended 
greater  emphasis  on  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  and  a  reduction  in 
CXrV 1930— Part  23 


the  components  and  hardware  presently 
on  order  and  subject  to  obsolescence 
prior  to  the  time  that  they  could  be 
used. 

Final  passage: 

Yeas 115 

Nays 61 

Not     voting 20 

Percentage   69.2 

Thirty-eighth.  May  8.  1968:  Supported 
the  extension  of  Public  Law  480.  H.R. 
16165.  This  statute  which  Is  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Pood  for  Peace  Program  was 
enacted  into  law  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Elsenhower  and  by  a  Republi- 
can Congress  in  1954.  It  has  meant  the 
difference  between  life  and  death  for 
millions  of  people  in  a  world  where  much 
of  the  population  is  engaged  in  a  des- 
perate race  between  food  production  and 
population  growth. 

Final  passage: 

Yeas 151 

Nays  25 

Not   voting 11 

Percentage    85.7 

Thirty-ninth.  May  22.  1968:  Supported 
the  one-year  extension  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1967,  H.R.  17126.  One- 
year  extension  would  provide  the  farmer 
with  the  leadtlme  that  Is  needed  to  make 
essential  plans  for  planting  and  mar- 
keting. It  would  also  provide  the  neces- 
sary interval  in  which  the  next  Congress 
and  the  new  Republican  Administration 
could  formulate  an  effective  farm  pro- 
gram. 

Final  passage: 

Yeas   65 

Nays  95 

Not  voting 26 

Percentage    40.6 

Forty.  May  22.  1968:  Urged  the  adop- 
tion of  H.R.  8578.  a  bill  that  would 
amend  title  I  of  the  Land  and  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965.  Unless  additional 
revenue  is  provided  for  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act.  recreation 
areas  urgently  needed  and  presently  au- 
thorized cannot  be  acquired.  H.R.  8578 
would  bring  Into  the  fund  the  essential 
revenue. 

Final  passage: 

Yeas   154 

Nays  4 

Not  voting  (1  present) 28 

Percentage    97.4 

Forty-first.  May  22,  1968:  Urged  the 
adoption  of  the  Wholesome  Poultry 
Products  Act.  H.R.  16363.  This  bill  would 
ujxlate  and  expand  the  original  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  that  was  en- 
acted Into  law  imder  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. 

Final  passage: 

Yeas 160 

Nays    9 

Not  voting 18 

Percentage   94.6 

Forty-second.  June  5,  1968:  Supported 
H.R.  17267,  a  bill  to  Remove  Federal  or 
District  of  Columbia  Employees  Con- 
victed of  Committing  an  Unlawful  Act 
which  is  Related  to  a  Riot  or  Civil  Dis- 
order. 

Forty-third.  June  19,  1968:  Supported 
the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of 
1968.  S.  1166.  This  bill  provides  adequate 


Federal  safety  standards  for  the  inter- 
state transportation  of  gas  by  pipeline 
and  for  pipeline  facilities.  It  woiUd  close 
the  safety  gap  that  now  exists  with  re- 
spect to  this  Important  mode  of  trans- 
portation. 
Final  passage: 

Yeas     - 161 

Nays     2 

Not  voting  (1  present)   23 

Percentage   98.7 

Forty-fourth.  Jime  26. 1968:  Supported 
the  recently  reported  Election  Reform 
Act  of  1968.  H.R.  11233  and  urged  that  it 
be  scheduled  for  Immediate  fioor  con- 
sideration. For  2  years  the  House  Repub- 
lican Leadership  and  Policy  Committee 
and  the  Republican  members  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee  have 
worked  for  the  enactment  of  clean  elec- 
tions legislation.  The  weak  proposal  rec- 
ommended by  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
administration  has  been  shelved  in  fa- 
vor of  the  strong  measure  that  weis  de- 
veloped by  the  Republican  Members. 
Through  the  incorporation  of  Republi- 
can provisions,  honest  reporting  of  cam- 
paign contributions  and  expenditures 
and  streamlined  enforcement  procedures 
would  be  insured. 
No  record  vote. 

Forty-fifth.  July  25.  1968:  Adopted  a 
statement  on  the  seizure  and  detention 
of  the  U.S.S.  PTieblo  which  censured  the 
Johnson- Humphrey  administration  for 
the  manner  In  which  it  has  handled  this 
humiliating  affair.  Failure  in  the  conduct 
of  international  affairs  by  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  administration,  as  in  the 
Puehlo  affair,  has  led  to  the  widespread 
belief  that  the  United  States  Is  indeed  a 
"paper  tiger." 

Forty-sixth.  July  25.  1968:  Opposed 
H.R.  15890,  a  bin  that  would  authorize 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  administration 
to  appoint  428  additional  supergrade  po- 
sitions. Adoption  of  this  legislation  would 
mean  that  top  paying  jobs  ($22,835  to 
$28,000)  per  year  could  be  awarded  in 
the  waning  days  of  a  thoroughly  dis- 
credited administration  to  key  political 
appointees  and  cronies. 
Adoption  of  a  rule  to  bring  H.R.  15890  to 
House  floor  for  debate  and  vote: 

Yeas 

Nays 167 

Not  voting 30 

Percentage   100 

Forty -seventh.  September  4,  1968: 
Supported  the  extension  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  (MDTA).  H.R.  15045.  Properly 
amended  and  administered,  this  Repub- 
lican sponsored  and  supported  act  can 
play  an  important  role  in  the  fight 
against  unemployment  and  imderem- 
ployment. 
Pinal  passage: 

Yeas   143 

Nays — 

Not  voting 44 

Percentage   100 

Forty-eighth.  September  18.  1968: 
Urged  the  prompt  consideration  of  elec- 
toral college  reform.  Due  to  the  defects 
in  the  present  electoral  system,  the 
American  people  are  confronted  with  a 
potentially  dangerous  situation  every  4 
years.  The  final  selection  of  the  Presl- 
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dent  is  subject  to  numerous  uncertain- 
ties. A  stalemate  in  that  selection  or  a 
protracted  period  of  doubt  and  confu- 
sion are  alarming  possibilities. 

Percentage 

Total  average 98.  8 


THE  HONORABLE  GEORGE  M. 
RHODES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
quested this  time  for  myself  and  other 
colleagues  of  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion and  the  House  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Rhodes  1 ,  who  is  completing  his  20th  year 
of  outstanding  service  in  this  body. 
George  Rhodes  will  soon  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  retirement,  having  decided  not  to  seek 
reelection  to  an  11th  term. 

Oborge  Rhodes  was  first  elected  to  the 
Sist-Gongress  In  November  1948,  defeat- 
ing the  Incumbent  Republican,  Congress- 
man Fred  Muhlenberg.  He  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  served  as  Representa- 
tive longer  than  any  other  Congressman 
In  the  history  of  his  native  Berks  County, 
dating  back  to  the  first  Congress,  which 
met  in  1789.  He  has  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful votegetter  in  his  district,  having 
been  reelected  In  the  1952  and  1956  pres- 
idential election  years,  despite  the  over- 
whelming victories  in  his  district  by  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower.  In  1960,  Rhodes  again 
led  the  Democratic  ticket  with  an  8,465- 
vote  majority  although  Vice  President 
Nixon  carried  his  district  over  the  late 
President  Kennedy  by  11,171  votes.  Re- 
dlstrlcted  in  1962  with  our  former  col- 
league. Dr.  Ivor  Fenton.  a  12  term  Mem- 
ber and  dean  of  the  Republican  delega- 
tion, George  Rhodes  won  his  most  no- 
table victory  by  a  5,000-vote  margin.  In 
1964  he  defeated  James  Bamford,  former 
Republican  mayor  of  Reading,  by  60,000 
votes  to  win  his  ninth  term.  He  was  re- 
elected to  his  10th  term  in  1966  by  a 
20,000-vote  margin. 

Mr.  Speaker.  George  Rhodes  Is  truly  a 
"Congressman's  Congressman."  Modest, 
soft  spoken,  considerate  of  his  col- 
leagues, he  shuns  personal  publicity  or 
credit  for  his  many  legislative  accom- 
plishments In  behalf  of  his  constituency, 
his  State,  and  Nation.  His  dedication, 
quiet  efifectiveness,  and  high  standards 
of  Integrity  are  a  credit — both  to  himself 
and  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  His 
conscientious  efforts  as  a  legislator  are 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  has  one  of  the 
best  attendance  records  of  any  Member 
of  Congress,  averaging  98  percent  during 
his  service  in  the  House.  In  the  86th 
Congress,  he  was  recorded  on  every  vote. 
A  determined  liberal  in  every  best  sense 
of  the  term,  George  Rhodes  was  in  the 
vangiiard  of  the  fight  for  every  progres- 
sive legislative  accomplishment  of  the 
Truman,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson  admin- 
istrations, sponsoring  or  cosponsorlng 
most  of  the  milestone  legislative 
achievements  enacted  into  law. 

During  his  first  four  terms,  Rhodes 
served  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  where  he  helped  lead  the 


fight  for  equitable  pay  for  postal  and 
classified  employees  and  for  more  fair 
postal  rates.  He  also  was  a  pioneer  In 
the  establishment  of  an  employee-man- 
agement relations  program  in  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

In  1956,  he  was  named  to  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, where  he  served  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  Safety.  He  cospon- 
sored  the  Hill-Rhodes  Act  with  Senator 
Lister  Hill,  of  Alabama,  providing  the 
first  general  Federal-aid  grants  to  assist 
graduate  schools  of  public  health  in  the 
training  of  essential  public  health  spe- 
cialists. The  Association  of  Schools  of 
Public  Health  presented  an  award  of 
merit  to  Congressman  Rhodes  for  his 
leadership  in  the  health  field.  The  cita- 
tion read  in  part: 

The  name  of  Congressman  George  M. 
Rhodes  will  always  shine  In  the  annals  of 
the  public  health  profession.  Congre.-^sman 
Rhodes  typifies  the  thoughtful,  conscien- 
tious and  progressive  legislator  who  acts  In 
the  Nation's  behalf  and  who  deserves  the 
Nation's  gratitude 

Mr.  Speaker,  George  Rhodes  has  also 
received  a  national  award  for  his  out- 
standing work  and  legislative  efforts  In 
behalf  of  the  Nation's  handicapped  citi- 
zens. He  was  cosponsor  of  legislation  to 
improve  social  security  by  lowering  the 
retirement  age  and  to  make  benefits 
available  to  disabled  persons.  He  has 
introduced,  supported,  and  voted  for 
every  substantative  improvement  in  the 
Social  Secxu-ity  Act,  including  the  medi- 
care program,  since  he  came  to  Congress 
20  years  ago. 

Prior  to  his  election  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  1964.  where  he  has 
continued  to  serve  with  great  distinction, 
he  also  served  on  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee.  During  two  Congresses 
In  the  1950's.  he  was  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Morals  and 
Ethics.  Rhodes  also  served  during  the 
past  six  Congresses  as  assistant  Demo- 
cratic whip  and  floor  leader  of  the  Peim- 
sylvanla  delegation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  his  election  to 
Congress  in  1948,  George  Rhodes  worked 
in  the  printing  and  publishing  industry 
in  Reading,  Pa.,  as  a  printer,  manager, 
editor,  and  publisher.  He  was  active  in 
the  trade  union  movement  in  Reading 
and  served  as  president  of  the  Reading 
and  Berks  County  Central  Labor  Union 
and  as  vice  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
APL. 

Born  in  Reading  on  February  24.  1898. 
Rhodes  attended  the  Reading  public 
schools  and  is  a  World  War  I  veteran. 
In  1921,  he  married  the  former  Margie 
Seiverling.  of  Litltz,  Lancaster  County, 
a  former  nurse.  His  son,  George,  Jr..  is 
a  physician  who  served  in  the  U.S.  Naval 
air  service  during  World  War  n.  He  also 
has  a  daughter.  Jean,  and  4  grand- 
children. 

Rhodes  has  also  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  many  community  endeavors.  He 
has  served  on  the  boards  of  the  Com- 
munity General  Hospital  in  Reading,  the 
Reading  Housing  Authority,  the  YMCA. 
the  Berks  County  Red  Cross,  the  Com- 
munity Chest,  and  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies.  During  World  War  U.  he  was  a 
member  of  the  War  Manpower  Commit- 


tee and  the  War  Rationing  Board  in 
Berks  County.  He  is  a  member  of  Gregg 
Post  No.  12,  American  Legion  of  Reading 
and  Berks  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  thousands  of 
schoolchildren  and  other  visitors  from 
his  district  who  have  come  to  Washing- 
ton over  the  years  have  been  treated  to 
his  personally  conducted  tours  of  the 
Capitol  Building  and  other  historic 
shrines  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  His  lovely 
wife,  Margie  Rhodes,  often  assisted  In 
making  their  visits  an  Interesting,  pleas- 
ant, and  educational  experience. 

We  here  in  the  House  will  miss  George 
Rhodes,  his  leadership,  his  unswerving 
loyalty  to  the  liberal  principles  he  be- 
lieves in  so  strongly,  his  advice  and  coun- 
sel in  the  years  ahead.  He  has  contributed 
much  in  his  lifetime  of  devoted  service  to 
the  progress  of  our  Nation  and  the  well- 
being  of  its  citizens.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
the  many  friends  of  George  Rhodes  In 
wishing  to  him  and  his  wife.  Margie,  the 
best  of  health,  happiness,  and  enjoyment 
of  the  well-deserved  retirement  years 
that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
join  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]  in  his  words 
of  commendation  of  the  services  of  our 
mutual  friend  who  is  retiring  from  the 
Congress  at  the  end  of  this  term,  Georce 
M.  Rhodes. 

Although  I  have  known  him  during  all 
the  time  he  has  served  in  the  House  prior 
to  becoming  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  I  learned  to  know 
him  a  lot  better  as  a  member  of  that 
committee.  I  would  want  the  people  who 
have  honored  him  by  sending  him  here 
for  10  terms  to  know  that  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
for  these  past  4  years,  he  has  been  very 
diligent  in  the  discharge  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities. He  has  demonstrated  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  people  who 
are  affected  by  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
committee.  He  has  been  very  regular  in 
his  attendance  and  on  each  piece  of 
legislation  that  we  have  considered  in 
that  committee  during  his  time  on  the 
committee  he  has  made  his  contribution 
to  the  legislation  that  has  lieen  reported. 
Particularly  is  that  true  with  respect 
to  the  social  security  legislation  that  we 
considered  and  which  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  during  the  course  of  the  year 
1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  on  the  committee  will 
miss,  and  we  already  are  missing  George 
Rhodes,  because  he  saw  fit  some  days 
ago  to  resign  from  the  committee.  We 
have  already  experienced,  during  this 
short  period  of  time,  some  degree  of  the 
loss  that  we  wiU  sustain  in  the  next 
Congress  through  George's  retirement. 

I  wish  for  him  and  his  lovely  wife  a 
continuation  of  a  successful  career  in 
whatever  activities  he  might  decide  to 
take  on  in  lieu  of  a  continuation  here  in 
Congress.  Certainly  my  best  wishes  go 
with  him  and  his  wife  in  those  activities. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 
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Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  the  friends  of  George  Rhodes 
today  in  extolling  his  virtues.  The  near- 
est thing  that  comes  to  my  mind  is  that 
when  I  hear  our  Speaker  say  that  the 
Democratic  Party  is  the  party  of  the 
people,  I  think  of  George  Rhodes.  He  is 
really  a  man  of  the  people.  I  had  to  see 
him  when  I  first  entered  Congress  in  1963 
because  New  Jersey's  representation  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
through  George  Rhodes. 

Doctor,  I  want  you  to  know  that  over 
the  years  as  we  sat  and  talked  about  the 
parliamentary  situation  on  the  floor  or 
the  issues  of  the  day  or  the  goals  of  the 
administration,  there  were  few  men  in 
this  House  who  would  give  you  the  cor- 
rect answer  the  way  George  Rhodes 
could  do  all  the  time. 

So  in  behalf  of  the  New  Jersey  dele- 
gation, we  want  to  thank  him  for  the 
way  he  has  served  us  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  in  that  respect 
the  Committee  on  Committees.  We  have 
always  found  him  cooperative  and  a 
wonderful  person  to  work  with.  I  am 
sure  the  people  of  his  district  will  never 
get  a  better  Representative  who  could 
be  called  a  Representative  of  the  people 
In  the  fullest  sense  that  I  know  George 
Rhodes  is.  Thanks  ever  so  much. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  regret  that  I  learned  of  the  recent 
decision  of  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Honorable  George  M.  Rhodes,  who  is 
retiring  from  Congress  by  his  choice  at 
the  end  of  this  session. 

As  a  fellow  member  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  as  a  Member  of  the 
Hou.se,  I  am  proud  to  have  had  the  bene- 
fit of  the  splendid  association  of  this  just 
and  inspiring  political  leader.  He  is  in 
the  high  esteem  of  his  constituency  and 
he  is  in  the  high  esteem  of  his  colleagues. 

I  wish  him  great  good  health  and 
happy  retirement  days.  My  experience 
in  the  Congress  and  my  experience  In  life 
is  richer  as  a  result  of  my  long  and  close 
association  with  this  distinguished  states- 
man. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion and  the  many  Members  of  the  House 
who  today  salute  Congressman  George 
M.  Rhodes.  We  personal  friends  will  miss 
him  when  he  retires  at  the  end  of  this 
90th  Congress. 

George  Rhodes  has  earned  a  fine  repu- 
tation as  a  Representative  who  serves 
well  both  the  people  of  his  Sixth  Penn- 
sylvania Congressional  District  and  the 
people  of  the  entire  country.  He  came  to 
Congress  with  the  background  of  a  labor 
editor  and  labor  representative.  While 
receiving  strong  support  from  labor  or- 
ganizations, he  has  always  been  fair  to 
both  business  and  labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  many  friends 
of  Congressman  George  Rhodes  in  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  good  record  of 
conscientious  service  and  in  wishing  him 
well  on  his  retirement. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  In  wishing 
George  Rhodes  a  happy  and  well- 
deserved  retirement.  Having  served  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  with 


him,  I  think  I  know  something  of  the 
great  service  he  has  performed  for  his 
district,  his  State,  and  the  Nation. 

We  will  miss  him  on  the  committee, 
and  the  House  will  miss  him.  Those  per- 
sonal qualities  that  have  made  him  an 
effective  representative  of  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  have  also  served  him  well 
in  all  that  he  has  achieved  throughout 
his  sei-vlce  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
feelings  of  sadness  mixed  with  wishes  lor 
a  happy  retirement  that  I  join  in  this 
tribute  to  my  friend  and  esteemed  col- 
league. Congressman  Rhodes. 

This  is  a  sad  occasion  for  me  because 
this  Congress  is  losing  one  of  its  most  able 
and  gifted  legislators.  The  people  of  Berks 
and  Schuylkill  Counties,  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  indeed,  the  people  of 
this  country  are  losing  a  representative 
who  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  man 
who  has  known  and  shared  the  needs  of 
the  people,  and  worked  untiringly  to  .see 
that  these  needs  were  met  by  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

Probably  the  greatest  example  that  I 
can  cite  of  his  dedication  to  the  people 
of  this  country  are  his  contributions  in 
the  field  of  public  liealth.  Due  to  his 
leadership.  Congress  enacted  legislation 
to  strengthen  graduate  public  health 
training  in  the  United  States.  Under  the 
Hill-Rhodes  Act,  the  fight  against  crip- 
pling and  killing  disease  was  stepped  up 
by  the  federally  sponsored  training  of 
many  new  doctors,  nurses,  and  other 
public  health  specialists. 

It  has  indeed  been  an  honor  to  serve 
with  Congressman  Rhodes  for  20  years. 
We  both  came  to  Congiess  in  1949,  and 
even  as  a  freshman  Congressman.  I  was 
impressed  with  the  wealth  of  his  experi- 
ence. During  these  past  20  years.  Con- 
gressman Rhodes  has  brought  this  ex- 
perience as  well  as  ever  new  and  creative 
ideas  to  his  work  on  the  many  different 
committees  and  subcommittees  of  this 
body  on  which  he  has  served. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  indeed  made  his  mark 
on  the  work  of  this  legislative  body — a 
mark  that  will  not  be  erased  by  his  retire- 
ment. 

I  wish  to  join  his  many  friends  in  com- 
mending him  for  the  dedicated  service  he 
has  given  to  his  country,  and  to  wish  him 
all  the  best  In  his  well-deserved  retire- 
ment. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
of  our  colleagues  who  are  my  good 
friends  and  with  whom  I  have  served  for 
many  years  in  this  body,  are  retiring  at 
the  end  of  the  present  session.  One  of 
them  Is  my  good  friend,  the  able  gentle- 
man who  has  represented  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  for  the  past  20 
years,  George  M.  Rhodes.  George  Rhodes 
has  rendered  distinguished  service  to  his 
constituency,  his  State,  and  the  Nation, 
and  his  successor  would  do  well  to  emu- 
late his  record.  His  Interests,  energies, 
and  talents  were  freely  devoted  to  the 
people  he  represented.  He  was  pioud  that 
his  constituents  had  elected  him  to  Con- 
gress 10  times  and  he  showed  his  ap- 
preciation by  his  dedicated  and  exem- 
plary record  of  service  to  them. 

George  was  a  prodigious  worker,  not 
only  here,  but  in  the  Ways  and  Means 


Committee.  He  is  an  astute  statesman 
and  he  will  be  missed  when  the  91st  Con- 
gress convenes.  He  has  a  warm  and 
friendly  personality  and  I  regret  his  de- 
parture from  Congress.  Whatever  his 
future  plans  may  be,  I  want  George  to 
know  that  he  takes  with  him  my  be.st 
wishes  for  success  and  happiness  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  Con- 
gressman George  Rhodes,  who  is  retiring 
at  the  end  of  the  90th  Congress.  I  expre.ss 
my  regret  that  you  are  leaving  us,  and 
my  highest  regards  for  your  achievement 
during  20  years  of  service. 

George  Rhodes  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  as  a  result  of  his 
experience  there,  he  pos.sesses  an  ex- 
traordinary knowledge  of  matters  per- 
taining to  the  national  economy,  espe- 
cially in  the  area  of  tax  laws  and 
international  trade.  His  keen  awaicness 
of  fiscal  issues  has  led  him  to  cosponsor 
numerous  pieces  of  legislation  which 
would  provide  favorable  tax  allowances 
for  the  aged,  the  workingman,  school- 
teachers, and  ministers.  He  has  been 
vitally  concerned  with  obtaining  an  equi- 
table distribution  of  .social  security  pay- 
ments, especially  to  the  disabled. 

George  Rhodes  is  known  as  a  man  of 
uncommon  dedication  to  the  trust  which 
his  constituents  have  placed  in  him;  as 
a  man  of  character  and  personal  integ- 
rity whose  first  and  abiding  interest  is 
the  Nation  and  the  people  he  represents. 

In  an  age  of  increasing  complexity  and 
uncertainty,  we  can  ill  afford  the  loss  of 
so  able  a  legislator.  But  the  time  must 
inevitably  come  for  a  man  to  choose  to 
retire.  We  cannot  pay  tribute  to  George 
Rhodes  without  deploring  the  void  which 
his  absence  will  leave;  and  yet  I  know 
he  will  continue  in  the  active  and  pro- 
ductive life  which  has  characterized  his 
entire  career.  I  wish  him  health  and 
prosperity  in  a  well-deserved  retirement. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
Congress'  most  able  and  effective  Mem- 
bers, the  Honorable  George  M.  Rhodes. 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  announced  his  in- 
tention to  retire  at  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent session.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Congressman  Rhodes  now 
that  he  is  ending  his  remarkable  career 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Since  ills  election  to  Congress  20  years 
ago,  George  Rhodes  has  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  the  measure  of  his  ability  by  the 
unstinting  attention  which  he  has  given 
to  the  duties  of  the  office  he  holds.  His 
ser\'ice  on  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  testifies  to  his  acumen  in  fi- 
nancial and  economic  matters,  even  as  it 
measures  his  capacity  for  hard  work. 

Congressman  Rhodes,  not  content  with 
the  mere  function  of  committee  member- 
ship, however,  has  made  himself  an  ar- 
dent proponent  of  tax  legislation  designed 
to  benefit  the  taxpayer,  as  well  as  of  leg- 
islation which  would  provide  more  equi- 
table social  security  payments  to  those 
most  in  need  of  such  benefits.  He  has 
sponsored  legislation  calling  for  a  more 
liberal  policy  regulating  personal  in- 
come tax  exemptions,  for  tax  benefits  to 
schoolteachers  pursuing  courses,  and  for 
the  elimination  of  inequities  governing 
disability  Insurance  for  workers  receiv- 
ing compensation  payments. 
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He  has  b««n  partlctilarly  concerned 
with  eliminating  disparities  In  the  regu- 
lation of  social  security  payments,  and 
has.  in  this  regard,  sponsored  legislation 
providing  for  the  payment  of  full  bene- 
fits to  both  men  and  women  at  the  age 
of  60.  when  based  upon  attainment  of  re- 
tirement age. 

In  the  area  of  economic  foreign  policy. 
Okorge  Rhodes  has  maintained  through- 
out his  career  a  comprehensive  view  of 
economic  priorities.  He  has.  in  particular, 
encouraged  the  growth  of  international 
trade  on  a  basis  that  is  fair  to  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  production  interests. 

Our  economy,  our  Nation,  can  scarcely 
afford  to  lose  so  active  and  perceptive  a 
public  servant.  And  yet  I  know  that  he 
will  welcome  the  release  from  heavy  re- 
sponsibility which  retirement  will  afford, 
after  so  many  years  of  hard  work  in  the 
service  of  his  country. 

To  George  Rhodes,  therefore,  I  extend 
my  very  best  wishes  for  a  future  which 
can  only  be  bright.  If  the  past  is  a  meas- 
ure of  the  years  to  come. 

Ml".  TRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  preceded  me  In  ex- 
pressing tribute  to  a  fine  gentleman  and 
a  great  Congressman  who  has  so  ably 
represented  the  Sixth  District  of  the  Key- 
stone State  for  the  past  20  years. 

Our  beloved  colleague.  Representative 
George  Milton  Rhodes,  has  voluntarily 
decided  not  to  seek  reelection  to  Con- 
gress after  having  served  10  terms  which 
began  in  1948,  the  same  year  President 
Truman  was  elected. 

During  his  tenure  In  oflQce.  he  has 
earned  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  dedi- 
cated and  able  public  official  and  one 
who  is  endowed  with  great  qualities  of 
both  heart  and  mind.  That  he  is  an  ef- 
fective Member  of  Congress  can  be  gath- 
ered from  the  fact  that  in  the  past  few 
years  alone,  he  was  instrumental  In  the 
creation  of  the  model  cities  program  for 
Reading,  urban  renewal  projects  and  an- 
tipoverty  programs  for  Berks  and 
Schuylkill  Counties  which  are  1b  his  dis- 
trict. 

The  area  of  public  housing  always  was 
of  special  concern  to  Congressman 
Rhodes.  It  was  due  to  his  efforts  that 
one  of  the  Nation's  first  housing  projects 
for  the  elderly  was  erected  in  Reading, 
Pa. 

His  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
the  senior  citizens  and  his  work  on  their 
behalf  is  widely  known.  For  this  and  for 
his  sponsorship  of  legislation  lowering 
the  social  security  retirement  age  to  62 
years  and  in  providing  benefits  to  dis- 
abled persons  won  him  national  recogni- 
tion. 

Our  colleague  earned  the  esteem  of  the 
entire  House  for  his  ability  and  zeal  in 
cormection  with  matters  affecting  the 
health  of  the  Nation. 

Congressman  Rhodes  received  a  cita- 
tion from  the  deans  of  the  schools  of 
public  health  of  various  universities,  in- 
cluding Harvard,  Yale.  Johns  Hopkins, 
and  Coliunbia  for  leadership  in  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  strengthen 
graduate  public  health  training  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  presented  with 
the  "Award  of  Merit"  by  Dr.  Ernest  L. 
Stebbins,  dean  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Public  Health  and  president  of 


the  Association  of  Public  Health  Schools. 
The  award  was  the  second  such  award 
to  be  made  by  the  association  in  its  21- 
year  history. 

Although  George  Rhodes  is  a  lifetime 
Democrat,  the  Pottstown  Republican,  a 
newspaper  in  his  district,  stated  in  an 
editorial  in  its  October  7,  1968.  issue: 

Tbe  bualer  a  person  is  the  more  likely  he  Is 
to  get  ft  Job  done.  That  seenvs  to  be  a  gen- 
eral fact.  And  frequently,  the  more  Impor- 
tant role  a  man  haa,  tbe  more  be  flnds  time 
for  others. 

Take  for  example  Congressman  Oeorge 
Rhodes.  He's  acceaslble.  cooperative,  and 
ready  for  help  Now  that  he's  approaching 
the  end  of  bis  term  and  retirement,  it  seems 
like  a  good  opportunity  to  give  a  thank  you 
to  this  Congreoaman  who  has  really  been  on 
the  Job.  The  very  fact  that  he  always  trlea 
to  oome  up  with  an  answer  and  flnds  time 
for  bis  constituents  helpa  form  tbe  reason 
why  he  will  be  rememb<n«d  for  bla  years  In 
Washington. 

Politicians  promise  to  do  these  things, 
that  Is.  to  be  available  to  serve  their  citi- 
zens, but  the  promise  doesn't  always  get 
fulfilled  as  well  as  It  has  been  by  Rhodes. 

When  the  91st  Congress  convenes,  this 
able  legislator  who  is  Imbued  with  a  deep 
sense  of  human  values  will  certainly  be 
missed  for  he  has  made  lasting  contri- 
butions to  his  State  and  the  Nation  as  a 
Member  of  this  body. 

I  know  that  sdl  of  us  wish  him  many 
more  years  of  health  and  happiness. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Join  my  colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to 
the  prodigious  talents  of  Representative 
George  Rhodes  who  Is  retiring  from 
Congress  after  this  session. 

HLs  record  and  conduct  in  this  body 
for  the  past  20  years  has  been  a  model 
for  democratic  principles.  He  is  honest, 
honorable,  and  frank. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  with  him 
and  feel  privileged  to  call  him  my  friend 
and  fellow  Pennsylvanian. 

I  have  always  foimd  him  firm  in  his 
convictions,  resolute  In  his  determina- 
tion to  further  the  cause  of  American 
democracy,  and  clear  in  his  understand- 
ing of  his  responsibllitlee  to  the  citizens 
of  our  great  State. 

The  pattern  of  integrity  in  what  he 
said,  commonsense  In  the  way  he  said  it, 
and  courage  in  his  convictions  have 
been  Important  qualities  in  his  charac- 
ter. 

Because  he  never  betrayed  the  trust 
of  those  who  elected  him,  his  constitu- 
ents have  rightly  and  hetirtlly  supported 
his  candidacy  time  and  time  again. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  George  will 
continue  to  enjoy  in  retirement  the  suc- 
cess and  constructive  life  he  led  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  deep  respect  and  admiration  I 
hold  for  him  will  not  pale  although  he  is 
no  longer  in  the  House.  I  hope  he  re- 
turns here  often  to  visit  his  many 
friends.  He  will  always  be  welcome. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House 
will  lose  a  distinguished  and  dedicated 
Member — and  the  people  of  America  a 
true  friend — at  the  close  of  this  session 
when  George  Rhodes  retires  from  the 
Congress.  If  anyone  ever  deserved  the 
honored  title  of  "Public  Servant,"  It  is 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Trained  as  a  printer  In  his  early  years, 
the  tradition  of  quiet,  painstaking  crafts- 
manship that  is  a  mark  of  that  trade  has 


stayed  with  George  throughout  his  years 
of  membership  in  this  body  and  on  the 
important  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  We  who  have  sought  his  wise 
counsel  on  legislation  can  certainly  attest 
to  that. 

But  there  was  another  tradition  incul- 
cated in  George  Rhodes  during  those 
early  years  in  Reading,  that  of  service 
to  his  fellow  man.  of  concern  for  those 
less  fortunate.  This,  too,  we  have  seen 
demonstrated  many  times. 

I  had  the  privilege  to  be  associated 
with  George  when  he  played  a  key  role 
in  the  founding  of  the  Democratic  study 
group,  and  I  shall  always  remember  that 
experience.  We  will  miss  you,  George,  but 
most  of  all,  the  American  people  will  miss 
you. 

Goodby  and  good  luck. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
honor  for  me  to  Join  my  colleagues  today 
in  paying  tribute  to  George  Rhodes. 

Since  we  first  came  to  Congress  to- 
gether 20  years  ago,  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  call  George  Rhodes,  and  respect 
and  admire  him  as  a  man  of  conscience 
and  integrity.  His  progressive  legislative 
record  is  a  positive  testimonial  to  his 
abiding  concern  for  and  genuine  dedica- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  man,  and 
in  his  unassuming  manner  George  has 
left  a  permanent  mark  on  this  House. 

We  shall  all  miss  his  warmth  and  con- 
geniality, and  I  certainly  join  his  many 
other  friends  in  wishing  George  much 
happiness  and  health  in  the  future.  And 
I  look  forward  to  what  I  hope  will  be  his 
frequent  visits  back  to  the  House. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
a  heavy  heart  that  we  say  goodby  to 
Congressman  George  Rhodes  and  his  be- 
loved wife  as  he  retires  from  this  body. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  came 
to  Congress  at  the  same  time  that  I  did : 
and  this,  fortunately  for  me.  has  brought 
my  wife  and  me  to  close  association  with 
him  and  his  wife;  and  that  will  always 
be  treasured  by  us.  George  is  a  man  of 
uncommon  ability  who  always  maintains 
the  common  touch,  that  is  the  knowledge 
of  the  problems  of  average  people  and 
the  solutions  to  these  problems.  His  work 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
brought  deserved  honor  to  him.  He  has 
excellently  represented  his  district  and 
State;  and  his  many  contributions  to  the 
legislative  process  and  to  important  leg- 
islation will  always  be  a  lasting  memorial 
to  him.  As  he  and  his  wife  leave  us.  they 
do  so  with  the  love  and  affection  of  the 
entire  House. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  met  the 
news  of  Hon.  George  M.  Rhodes'  retire- 
ment from  Congress  with  deep  regret,  for 
he  is  a  friend  and  colleague  who  has  won 
the  admiration  of  his  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Elected  to  Congress  in  1948,  George 
Rhodes  quickly  became  known  as  an  ex - 
p>ert  in  finance  and  tariff  matters,  as  well 
as  a  champion  of  the  workingman. 

His  great  ability,  sagacity  and  wisdom 
have  rendered  him  a  leader,  both  In  his 
home  district  in  Pennsylvania  and  here 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

George  Rhodes  came  to  Congress  from 
Reading,  Pa.,  where  he  was  a  vital  force 
in  the  labor  union  movement.  George 
never,  in  the  ensuing  Congresses  since 
1948.  lost  his  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
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the  workingman,  and  he  became  a  lead- 
ing defender  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram which  has  been  broadened  and  bet- 
tered with  his  help. 

An  ardent  reformer  and  friend  of  the 
workingman,  George  is  a  man  who  is  also 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  indus- 
try. As  a  leading  member  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  he  has 
helped  to  protect  and  guide  American 
industry  through  times  good  and  bad 
with  the  ardent  dexterity  of  a  person 
accustomed  to  huge  tasks  and  complex 
problems. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  working  with 
George  M.  Rhodes,  a  friend  and  col- 
league, and  I  know  that  I  am  joined  by 
all  the  Members  of  the  House  in  wishing 
him  every  happiness. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  at  this 
time  that  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  a  fine  and  capable 
gentleman,  a  fellow  Pennsylvanian.  and 
a  good  friend,  George  Rhodes. 

His  10  terms  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  marked  with  dedication, 
drive,  and  a  sense  of  duty,  both  to  his 
constltutents  and  to  his  country.  George 
has  capably  served  on  one  of  the  most 
Important,  djmamlc  committees  in  the 
House,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  On  the  House  floor,  he  has 
been  extremely  Interested  and  coopera- 
tive in  the  advancement  of  constructive 
legislation.  Aside  from  his  record  as  an 
outstanding  statesman,  he  has  also 
proven  himself  in  the  business  world  and 
in  humanitarian  endeavors. 

We  will  all  miss  George's  presence  in 
Congress,  but  I  add  my  best  wishes  to 
those  of  my  colleagues,  on  a  long  and 
happy  retirement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  and 
pleasure  that  I  join  my  fellow  colleagues 
In  paying  tribute  to  Congressman 
George  M.  Rhodes,  of  the  Sixth  District 
of  Pennsylvania  who  is  retiring  at  the 
end  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Rhodes'  long  record  of  service, 
both  to  his  own  Sixth  District  and  to 
our  country,  is  certainly  a  commendable 
one  and  will  be  sorely  missed  at  his  de- 
parture from  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

His  service  on  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  been  invaluable 
and  his  contribution  great,  and  I  am 
confident  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
with  me  in  thanking  him  for  his  many 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  our  country. 
At  this  time.  I  want  to  wish  Mr. 
Rhodes  the  very  best  of  happiness  and 
health  in  the  years  to  come  during  his 
retirement. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  my  pleasure  to  join  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  in  tribute  to  Hon. 
George  M.  Rhodes  on  the  occasion 
of  his  retirement  after  20  years  of  dedi- 
cated public  service.  His  qualities  of 
statesmanship  and  deep  concern  for  his 
fellow  Americans  have  served  his  con- 
stituents and  this  Nation  well. 

I  feel  privileged  to  have  known 
George  Rhodes  on  both  a  political  and 
personal  basis,  and  as  one  Rhodes  to 
another,  it  will  seem  a  little  lonely  being 
the  only  Rhodes  In  the  House,  assuming 


my  constituents  return  me  to  the  91st 
Congress. 

I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
wish  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Rhodes 
every  happiness  in  their  future. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  deep  regret  over  the 
impending  retirement  of  the  Honorable 
George  M.  Rhodes,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Sixth  District,  a  veteran  of  two  decades' 
outstanding  seivice  in  the  House. 

All  who  have  known  George  Rhodes 
during  his  tenure  In  this  Chamber  have 
come  to  recognize  his  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  national  affairs  and  his 
remarkable  abilities  as  a  legislator.  An 
expert  in  financial  matters,  he  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  passage  of  sound 
legislation  during  service  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  And  as  whip  and 
floor  leader  of  the  Pennsylvania  Demo- 
cratic delegation  he  has  proven  himself 
the  unquallfled  agent  of  reform.  The 
Fair  Deal,  New  Frontier,  and  Great  So- 
ciety programs  all  received  his  full  sup- 
port. Moreover,  as  an  expert  on  labor 
matters  he  has  helped  in  the  develop- 
ment of  considerable  legislation  looking 
to  improved  conditions  for  the  working- 
man  throughout  the  land. 

Preceding  his  entrance  Into  politics, 
George  Rhodes  saw  service  In  World 
War  I  and  upon  his  return  to  civilian  life 
entered  the  labor  movement  in  Reading, 
Pa.,  In  time  becoming  president  of  the 
Reading  and  Berks  County  Central  Labor 
Union.  This  post  he  held  for  22  years,  at 
the  same  time  rising  to  the  position  of 
managing  editor  of  the  New  Era  a 
weekly  newspaper  published  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  He  was 
also  for  a  time  president  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Central 
Labor  Unions,  and  Berks  County  repre- 
sentative at  numerous  conventions  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Labor.  He 
was  elected  to  Congress,  initially,  in  1948. 
Despite  his  long  association  with  the 
labor  movement,  George  Rhodes  has  re- 
vealed, as  a  Congressman,  an  unusual 
tendency  to  fairmindedness  and  willing- 
ness to  consider  the  arguments  of  every 
side.  Yet  he  has  never  modlfled  his  prin- 
ciples In  the  slightest  degree.  The  friend 
of  social  security,  he  has  defended  that 
program  against  the  assaults  of  Its  en- 
emies through  his  entire  congressional 
career.  He  also  has  sponsored  legislation 
looking  to  increased  income  tax  exemp- 
tions for  persons  of  low  and  middle  in- 
come and  beneflts  for  veterans  of  armed 
conflict  in  the  national  defense. 

He  has  been.  In  every  respect,  a  public- 
spirited  man,  who  has  served  his  dis- 
trict and  his  country  with  distinction. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  join  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues in  paying  a  well-deserved  tribute 
to  a  distinguished  Pennsylvanian,  the 
Honorable  George  Rhodes,  who  has  won 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  of  us 
during  his  flne  service  In  this  body. 

George  Rhodes  has  been  described  by 
the  dean  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation 
as  "a  Congressman's  Congressman." 

The  term  has  been  well  earned  by  this 
conscientious  and  dedicated  public  ser- 
vant, who  has  left  many  legislative  land- 
marks along  the  road  of  his  congres- 
sional service. 


The  election  of  Congressman  Rhodes 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
whose  members  are  selected  by  their  col- 
leagues in  the  Democratic  caucus,  is  an 
indication  of  the  respect  and  regard  of 
his  fellow  members. 

George  Rhodes  will  be  missed  in  this 
body.  I  hope  and  trust  his  retirement  will 
be  a  pleasant  and  productive  period  and 
a  well-earned  rest  as  well. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
can  be  no  higher  accolade  given  to  a  man 
who  has  dedicated  his  life  to  public  serv- 
ice than  that  he  served  the  people  well. 

And  there  is  no  one  in  this  body  who 
deserves  this  accolade  more  than  my  dis- 
tinguished and  revered  colleague  from 
my  home  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Hon- 
arable  George  M.  Rhodes,  who  has  an- 
nounced his  retirement  after  20  years 
of  outstanding  service  to  the  people  of 
Berks  and  Schuylkill  Counties  and  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

Thus,  I  feel  privileged  to  join  with  my 
other  colleagues  in  saluting  George 
Rhodes  for  a  difficult  job  well  done  and 
in  wishing  him  joy  and  pleasure  in  his 
hard-earned  retirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  will  miss  the 
diligent  and  conscientious  approach 
George  Rhodes  has  brought  to  the  legis- 
lation under  his  jurisdiction  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

And  the  more  than  468,000  people  of 
his  District  will  miss  the  responsive  sym- 
pathy for  their  problems  that  became 
George  Rhodes'  trademark  as  their  Rep- 
resentative. 

In  1960,  the  late  great  Senator  from 
Termessee,  the  Honorable  Estes  Kefau- 
ver,  paid  this  accurate  tribute  to  George 
Rhodes  : 

Oeorge  Rhodes  Is  a  tireless  worker.  He 
has  one  of  the  best  attendance  records  in 
Ctongress.  But  more  important  than  that, 
George  Rhodes  is  one  of  the  leaders  In  Con- 
gress for  better  Social  Security,  medical  care 
for  the  aged,  improvement  in  farm  Income, 
aid  for  our  schools,  lower  Interest  rates  and 
full  employment. 

George  Rhodes'  labors  over  the  years 
to  assure  dignity  and  self-respect  in  the 
lives  of  our  retired  citizens  earned  him 
the  title  of  "Mr.  Social  Security"  from 
his  constituents  and  older  Americans 
across  the  Nation. 

Knowing  that  a  land  as  rich  as  America 
cannot  forsake  those  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  its  prosperity  during 
their  working  lives,  George  Rhodes  took 
up  the  battle  for  improved  social  security 
legislation. 

He  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  struggles 
to  increase  benefits  to  meet  higher  living 
costs,  to  lower  the  eligibility  age  for 
women  from  65  to  62,  to  provide  disability 
benefits  for  the  disabled  of  all  ages,  and 
to  provide  medical  care  for  the  aged 
under  the  social  security  program. 

George  Rhodes  is  also  a  recognized 
leader  in  public  health  legislation.  The 
Hill-Rhodes  Act  passed  under  his  guid- 
ance has  greatly  strengthened  graduate 
public  health  training  in  the  United 
States.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
pioneering  act,  additional  physicians, 
nurses,  engineers,  and  other  public 
health  specialists  have  been  trained  to 
meet  the  shortages  of  personnel  in  health 
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agencies  throughout  the  Nation  so  that 
the  flght  against  killing  and  crippling 
diseases  can  be  speeded  up  and  won. 

For  his  outstandins;  work  in  this  criti- 
cal field,  George  Rhodes  has  won  com- 
mendation from  the  deans  of  the  schools 
of  public  health  of  such  outstanding  uni- 
versities as  Harvard,  Yale.  Johns  Hop- 
kins. Columbia,  and  Pittsburgh. 

In  1962,  George  Rhodes  received  the 
"Award  of  Merit"  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Public  Health  Schools  from 
Dr.  Ernest  L.  Stebblns,  dean  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Public  Health. 

This  award  was  the  second  to  be  made 
in  the  21 -year  history  of  the  association. 
The  first  went  to  the  champion  of  public 
health  efforts  in  the  other  body.  Senator 
Lister  Hill  of  Alabama,  who,  like 
George  Rhodes,  is  this  year  ending  his 
distingrulshed  congressional  career. 

In  addition  to  his  work  for  the  people 
of  America,  George  Rhodes  happily 
shouldered  the  burden  of  working  for  the 
Interests  of  his  Democratic  Party  in  this 
body.  He  was  until  early  this  year  a  re- 
glonaJ-whip.  working  closely  with  the 
other  13  Democrats  from  Pennsylvania 
on  legislative  matters. 

George  Rhodes  has  governed  his  ac- 
tivity in  this  body  by  the  principle  that 
a  Representative  is  only  as  good  as  the 
service  he  provides  for  his  constituents. 
The  record  shows  that  he  has  not  only 
lived  up  to  this  principle  but  also  gone 
beyond  it,  dedicating  himself  to  the  wel- 
fare of  others. 

His  constituents  have  found  over  the 
years  that  if  they  sent  George  Rhodes 
a  letter,  they  got  a  prompt  and  pertinent 
reply.  If  they  had  a  problem,  George 
Rhodes  went  to  bat  for  them.  If  they 
came  to  Washington,  it  was  often  George 
Rhodes  himself  who  took  them  on  tours 
of  the  Capitol. 

In  addition,  George  Rhodes  has  al- 
ways made  a  point  of  telling  his  con- 
stituents how  he  votes.  He  has  presented 
weekly  reports  on  Reading  radio  stations 
for  years,  and  no  one  has  been  readier 
to  accept  invitations  to  speak  or  debate 
issues. 

The  respect  and  liking  that  George 
Rhodes  has  generated  both  in  this  body 
and  among  his  constituents  will  follow 
him  into  his  retirement,  and  he  will  bo 
able  to  enjoy  for  the  rest  of  his  days  life's 
richest  reward — the  esteem  of  his  fellow 
men. 

I  think  It  would  be  fitting  to  close  my 
remarks  about  this  generous  and  good 
man  by  reading  an  editorial  about  him 
from  the  October  7  issue  of  the  Potts- 
town  Republican,  a  newspaper  whose 
name  indicates  its  political  leanings.  I 
would  like  to  add  my  amen  to  the  senti- 
ments expressed  In  the  editorial  and  wish 
George  Rhodes  a  reluctant  but  grateful 
farewell  and  health  and  happiness  in  his 
retirement.  The  editorial  says: 

Tbe  busier  a  person  Lb.  the  more  likely 
be  la  to  get  a  Job  done — that  seems  to  be  a 
general  fact. 

And.  frequently,  the  more  Important  role 
a  man  has,  the  more  he  finds  time  for  others. 

Take  for  example.  Congressman  George 
Rhodes.  He's  accessible,  cooperative,  ready  to 
help.  Now  that  he's  approaching  the  end  of 
his  term  and  retirement.  It  seems  like  a 
good  opportunity  to  give  a  thank  you  to  this 
Congressman  who  has  really  been  on  the 
Job. 


The  very  fact  that  he  always  tries  to  come 
up  with  an  answer  and  finds  time  for  his 
constituents  helps  form  the  reason  whv  he 
will  be  remembered  for  his  years  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Politicians  promise  to  do  these  things — 
to  be  available,  to  serve  their  citizens,  but 
the  promise  doesn't  always  get  fulfilled  as 
well  as  It  has  been  by  Rhodes. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  In  paying  tribute  to  a  good  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague,  a  fellow 
Pcnnsylvanian.  the  Honorable  George 
M.  Rhodes.  Having  .served  as  a  colleague 
of  this  remarkable  man  for  the  past  20 
years.  I  have  come  to  know  him  well. 

As  a  young  man  George  Rhodes  served 
his  country  during  the  First  World  War. 
Soon  after  his  marriage  to  liis  channing 
wife  Margie,  he  became  active  in  union 
affairs,  spending  more  than  20  years  serv- 
ing the  workingman  before  coming  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He  has 
been  a  devoted  and  loyal  son  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 

While  we  will  miss  him  and  his  good 
counsel,  we  wish  him  a  long  life  with  good 
health  and  joy  wherever  he  may  be  and 
whatever  he  may  do. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  10  tei-ms  that  my  Pennsylvania 
colleague.  George  M.  Rhodes,  has  been 
in  Congress,  he  has  been  most  conscien- 
tious in  supporting  the  political  philoso- 
phy he  has  espoused  for  many  years. 

I  have  always  found  him  to  be  very 
friendly  and  warmhearted,  and  a  Mem- 
ber who  has  served  his  constituency  well. 
We  have  served  together  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  I  have  always  en- 
joyed working  with  him  there. 

With  his  record  of  service  of  20  years 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  we 
can  only  hope  he  has  a  very  active  and 
fruitful  retirement  back  in  Reading.  Pa., 
to  which  he  is  returning,  and  that  he  can 
look  forward  to  many  more  years  of  good 
health  and  much  happiness,  with  some 
time  devoted  to  the  well-earned  rest  he 
so  richly  de.serves. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  Hon- 
orable George  M.  Rhodes  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  is  retiring  after  serving  since 
the  81st  Congress  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  with 
George  since  I  was  first  elected  in  the 
8Gth  Congress.  He  has  been  most  helpful 
to  me  particularly  on  problems  pending 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

He  has  served  the  Sixth  District  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Nation  in  an  ad- 
mirable manner  and  he  will  be  missed  by 
all  of  us  when  we  convene  in  January. 

To  our  colleague  I  want  to  say  thank 
you  for  a  job  well  done,  and  wish  him 
much  happiness  and  success  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
20  years  in  Congress,  Representative 
George  Rhodes  has  been  a  Democrat. 
This  is  not  meant  in  a  political  sense, 
although  he  is  a  fine  Democrat,  but  in 
that  bigger  way  that  marks  a  man  who 
has  planned  for  and  worked  for  the  in- 
terests of  other  men. 

Representative  Rhodes  has  been  the 
kind  of  Democrat  who  constantly  gives 


of  himself  for  the  advancement  of  all 
Americans. 

He  has  worked  diligently  and  effi- 
ciently as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  His  loyalty,  industry, 
and  determination  have  made  him  a 
valuable  person  to  have  on  your  side. 

He  has  always  delighted  in  a  struggle 
and  was  aggressive  in  his  attack  and 
successful  in  his  accomplishments. 

Georges  quiet  strength  and  dignity 
have  made  him  a  natural  leader  in  the 
House  and  his  pleasing  personality  has 
won  him  many  friends. 

He  is  a  man  who  understands  other 
men  and  who  is  imderstood  by  them. 
Tills  quality  makes  him  an  excellent  leg- 
islator, able  to  work  with  anyone  on  any 
problem  and  come  to  satisfactory  con- 
clusions. 

He  has  been  the  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant of  his  constituents  in  Pennsylvania's 
Sixth  District.  He  can  rest  assured  that 
he  takes  their  gratitude  and  respect  with 
him  into  retirement. 

It  was  these  loyal  constituents  who  re- 
turned George  Rhodes  to  Washington 
time  and  again.  There  can  be  no  finer 
tribute  to  a  man  than  this — that  the 
people  who  looked  to  him  for  leadership 
and  guidance  were  never  disappointed 
by  him  in  their  expectations. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  know  Mr.  Rhodes. 
I  wish  him  a  happy  and  productive  re- 
tirement. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  sad 
time  at  the  clo.^ing  of  a  Congress  when 
we  learn  of  the  retirement  from  the 
House  of  a  number  of  our  friends  and 
colleagues.  With  each  retirement,  the 
hard  work  and  dedication  of  these  men 
are  lost  to  us.  This  is  especially  true  in 
the  case  of  Congressman  George  Rhodes, 
the  able  and  distinguished  Member  from 
Pennsylvania's  Sixth  District. 

George  Rhodes  must  have  a  deep  sense 
of  pride  in  his  record  of  achievement  as 
he  looks  forward  to  his  retirement.  He 
leaves  l>ehlnd  him,  along  with  his  re- 
markable record  in  Congress,  many  de- 
voted friends,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be 
among  them. 

Those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
his  friendship  have  always  found  him  to 
be  an  exceptionally  able  and  honorable 
man.  His  intelligent  use  of  his  office  to 
promote  good  government  for  his  con- 
stituency and  his  thoughtful  participa- 
tion in  civic  affairs  are  what  mark  him 
as  a  legislative  leader,  a  good  citizen,  and 
a  patriotic  American.  George  Rhodes 
has  always  adhered  to  the  highest  stand- 
ards and  pursued  only  the  objectives  he 
considered  beneficial  for  his  country. 
His  committee  work  has  been  exemplary, 
his  counsel  eloquent;  he  has  given  count- 
less hours  of  his  time  and  energies  to 
the  service  of  his  district,  his  party,  and 
our  Nation.  His  efforts  to  obtain  security, 
prosperity  and  freedom  for  all  Americans 
is  the  best  service  he  could  have  offered 
his  coimtry. 

Congressman  Rhodes  deserves  his  well- 
eaiTied  retirement.  He  has  done  every- 
thing he  could  to  protect  our  heritage; 
no  man  could  have  done  more.  I  wish  for 
him  the  best  of  everything  in  his  retire- 
ment years. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
the  vast  majority  of  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  regretting   the  retirement  of 
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our  friend  and  colleague.  Congressman 
George  M.  Rhodes. 

During  his  service  in  Congress  he  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  not 
only  to  his  congressional  district,  but 
also  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Nation.  George  is  endowed  with  an 
abundance  of  good  commonsense,  per- 
sonality, industry,  and  ability.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  congressional  district  which 
has  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  more 
sincere  representative  than  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania. 
Everybody  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  become  personally  acquainted  with 
George  immediately  recognized  his  abil- 
ity, honesty,  and  sincerity.  Before  com- 
ing to  the  Congress  he  was  a  successful 
newspaper  editor  and  printer,  and  suc- 
cessful in  business. 

I  wish  to  join  other  Members  in  con- 
trratulatlng  him  on  the  record  he  has 
made  over  the  years  in  this  legislative 
body.  I  also  join  them  in  extending  best 
wishes  for  good  health,  happiness,  and 
many  years  of  enjoyment  in  his  retire- 
ment. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
indeed  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  a 
well-deserved  tribute  to  Representative 
George  M.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
has  served  in  the  Congress  most  meri- 
toriously for  the  past  20  years. 

Congressman  Rhodes  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  man  of  integrity 
and  tremendous  ability,  and  has  been  a 
true  asset  to  the  Congress,  to  his  State, 
and  to  the  Nation.  His  insight  into  the 
problems  of  contemporary  America,  and 
his  acute  desire  to  find  solutions  to  these 
problems,  have  gained  for  him  great  ad- 
miration and  respect.  He  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  us  all.  and  he  will  be  sadly 
mis.sed  by  this  h>ody  which  he  has  served 
so  well. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  him  leaving  the 
Congress  for  he  will  be  missed  very 
much.  Nevertheless,  I  am  glad  to  claim 
this  privilege  of  joining  with  his  many 
friends  in  wishing  him  success  and  hap- 
piness in  all  his  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
join  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  paying 
tribute  to  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
George  Rhodes. 

I  regret  that  George  will  not  be  here 
after  this  Congress,  but  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  praise  a  true,  dedicated 
Representative  of  the  people.  Since  the 
81st  Congress,  George  Rhodes  has  served 
the  people  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. As  any  good  Congressman,  he  has 
served  his  district,  his  State,  and  his  Na- 
tion. But  George  Rhodes  has  an  added 
constituency,  he  has  been  the  Represent- 
ative of  the  workingman.  His  years  in 
and  with  the  labor  movement  have  made 
him  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the 
Congress  with  regard  to  problems  facing 
the  workingman.  He  has  been  constant 
in  his  concern  and  diligent  in  his  search 
for  equitable  and  fair  practices. 

George  has  served  without  stint  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  His  con- 
tributions there  have  helped  our  Nation 
seek  a  continually  more  equitable  sys- 
tem of  taxation  and  efficient  programs 
for  Government  exercising  its  revenue 
powers. 


We  will  all  miss  George  in  this  body. 
I  know  that  a  very  spirited  contest  is 
being  conducted  for  his  seat.  Spirited  it 
must  be  for  no  person  can  possibly  re- 
place this  knowledgeable  and  dedicated 
man. 

I  wish  him  a  long,  successful,  and 
happy  retirement. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  Doc  Mor- 
gan, for  taking  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to 
George  Rhodes,  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, I  think  I,  more  than  anyone  else 
benefited  from  Mr.  Rhodes  presence  in 
Congress,  for  he  was  my  seat  mate  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  gained 
much  from  his  counsel  and  kindness. 

It  was  Mr.  Rhodes  who  vigorously  sup- 
ported medical  care  for  the  aged  in  our 
committee.  It  was  Mr.  Rhodes  who  vig- 
orously acted  in  favor  of  tax  reduction 
legislation;  it  was  Mr.  Rhodes  who, 
through  long  hard  study,  helped  in  great 
measure  on  social  security  legislation. 

We  shall  long  feel  the  absence  of  his 
in-depth  thinking. 

To  his  constituents  in  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  my  gratitude  in 
sending  him  here,  and  to  George,  my  best 
wishes  for  continued  success  in  the  days 
ahead.  He  has  given  his  country  much 
for  which  I  am  sure  we  are  thankful. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a 
privilege  to  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
my  good  friend,  the  Honorable  George  M. 
Rhodes,  who  is  retiring  from  the  Con- 
gress at  the  end  of  this  session.  After 
serving  alongside  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  for  two  decades.  I  have 
come  to  know  the  full  dimensions  of  this 
great  and  dedicated  lawmaker,  and  I  join 
with  his  many  friends  today  in  express- 
ing my  tremendous  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  this  sincere  humanitarian  and 
for  the  many  constructive  enactments 
that  bear  the  mark  of  his  careful,  precise 
workmanship.  George  Rhodes  has  all  the 
attributes  of  an  outstanding  legislator — 
keen  intelligence,  unflinching  courage, 
inspiring  leadership,  and  devotion  to  high 
principle.  These  are  the  qualities  which 
have  made  him  a  valued  colleague  and 
an  lionored  friend. 

The  deep  compassion  and  devotion 
which  he  brings  to  his  work  are  known 
to  all  who  have  served  with  him.  He  has 
shown  during  his  entire  service  in  the 
House  a  profound  imderstanding  of  the 
issues,  and  a  rare  talent  for  teamwork 
which  has  helped  us  on  many  occasions 
to  function  with  great  smoothness  and 
harmony.  Through  his  fine  service  on  the 
powerful  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
he  has  made  significant  contributions  to 
the  work  of  the  Congress  and  has  helped 
our  Nation  attain  the  preeminent  posi- 
tion it  holds  in  the  world  today. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  many 
friends  here  In  the  House.  We  wish 
George  Rhodes  every  continuing  success 
as  he  returns  to  his  beloved  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  the  certain  knowledge  that 
future  years  will  bring  further  distinc- 
tion to  an  already  outstanding  career. 

Mr.  B'yRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  sad  news  when  I  learned 
that  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable George  M.  Rhodes,  planned  to 
retire  at  the  close  of  the  90th  Congress. 


It  has  been  my  privilege  to  count 
George  as  a  warm,  personal  friend  for 
many  years.  We  have  had  a  deep  bond 
between  us,  having  both  been  native 
Pennsylvanians  and  having  ser\'ed  to- 
gether for  the  last  16  years  in  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

He  has  been  a  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant, a  genuine  state.sman.  and  a  fearless 
fighter  for  the  principles  in  which  he  be- 
lieves. His  retirement  is  a  great  loss  to 
his  constituents  whom  he  so  ably  serves, 
and  he  will  be  sorely  missed  by  them  and 
his  many  friends  and  admirers  here  in 
Washington  and  in  Pennsylvania. 

I  pray  that  the  future  will  be  exceed- 
ingly kind  to  George,  showering  him 
with  good  health,  success,  and  happiness 
in  liis  endeavors. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
common  with  his  colleagues  in  the 
House,  and  I  am  sure  with  the  residents 
of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  I  deeply  regret  the  retire- 
ment of  Representative  George  Rhodes. 
When  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1963, 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  draw  an  office 
next  door  to  that  of  Mr.  Rhodes.  As  time 
went  by,  I  foimd  that  I  was  indeed  more 
fortunate  than  I  a  freshman  Congress- 
man had  any  rea-son  to  expect.  For  Con- 
gressman Rhodes  was  untiring  in  his 
courteous  assistance  to  an  eager  but  in- 
experienced newcomer.  He  was  always 
available  for  assistance  or  advice,  and 
his  helpfulness  extended  not  only  to  me 
but  to  my  staff  members,  most  of  whom 
were  also  inexperienced.  » 

The  willingness  of  George  Miltojt 
Rhodes  to  be  of  help  to  his  fellow  man, 
and  his  ability  to  do  so  in  his  career  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  was  recognized  and 
appreciated  by  his  constituents,  who  re- 
turned him  to  the  House  nine  times. 

Their  gratitude  for  his  efforts  on  their 
belialf  and  on  behalf  of  his  countiy  will 
be  equalled  only  by  their  regret  at  his 
departure  from  Congress. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  regret  that  I  note  the  approaching 
end  of  an  outstanding  career  in  the 
House  of  Representatives — that  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, George  M.  Rhodes,  who  will  be 
retiring  at  the  end  of  this  session. 

Congressman  Rhodes'  work  in  the 
House  has  been  extensive.  He  has  put  his 
many  talents  to  effective  use  in  his  serv- 
ice on  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  and, 
currently,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  concern  of  Congressman  Rhodes 
for  our  Nation's  handicapped  citizens  is 
evidenced  by  the  national  awards  he  has 
received  for  his  outstanding  efforts  in 
this  area.  He  Is  the  cosponsor  of  legisla- 
tion which  has  broadened  and  Improved 
the  social  security  system. 

Congressman  Rhodes  has  also  received 
commendations  for  his  leadership  in  ob- 
taining the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
strengthen  graduate  public  health  train- 
ing in  the  United  States.  His  skill  in  ob- 
taining meaningful  legislation  in  the 
field  of  public  health  has  tteen  widely 
recognized. 

We  will  miss  George  Rhodes.  He  has 
made  significant  contributions  to  this 
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House,  to  his  State,  and  to  our  Nation, 
and  I  wish  him  Oodspeed  and  aloha  dur- 
ing his  well-earned  retirement  years. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  of  this  opportunity  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues In  paying  tribute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rhodes] 
upon  his  completion  of  20  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  deeply  regret  that  Mr.  Oeorge 
Rhodes  has  felt  it  necessary  to  retire 
from  the  Congress,  and  that  he  will  be 
leaving  us  at  the  end  of  this  session. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
has  a  long  record  of  achievement  in  the 
House,  as  has  been  brought  out  by  other 
speakers.  I  should  like  to  stress,  on  a 
more  personal  note,  the  pleasure  I  have 
had  in  my  conversation  with  him.  both 
on  and  off  the  floor  of  the  House.  His 
warmth  and  kindliness  have  always  been 
evident,  and  were  particularly  welcome 
to  me  in  my  first  months  in  the  Congress 
as  a  freshman  Member.  My  friendship 
with  the  gentleman  has  been  a  kind  of 
8e<iael  to  the  friendly  association  he  and 
my  ~ -brother  Alfred  M.  Bingham  had 
many  years  ago. 

As  he  leaves  the  House,  we  all  wish 
Oeorge  Rhodes  well.  Whatever  he  does 
will  certainly  be  In  the  interest  of  his 
community.  State,  and  country 

Mr.  QATHINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
20  fruitful  years  of  dedicated  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  one  of  the 
great  legislators  has  chosen  to  seek  re- 
tirement at  the  end  of  this  term.  Our 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Oeorge  M.  Rhodes,  will  have  represented 
his  district  In  Peimsylvanla  longer  than 
cmy  other  dating  back  to  the  first  Con- 
gress. In  those  years,  Oeorge  has  served 
faithfully  and  with  distinction  on  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, later  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce;  and,  for  the  past 
4  years,  on  the  great  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  In  each  assignment  he  has 
made  his  imprint  on  the  legislation  de- 
veloped and  sponsored  by  those  bodies. 

In  addition.  Oeorge  has  given  of  his 
talents  and  ability  as  floor  leader  of  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation  and  assistant 
Democratic  whip.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
leaders  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
the  House  in  his  work  as  chairman  of  the 
House  subcommittee  on  Morals  and 
Ethics. 

The  Congress  can  ill  afford  to  lose  such 
a  man.  The  Nation  will  regret  to  see  him 
leave  the  House.  He  has  given  generously 
of  his  ability  and  the  country  Is  the  bet- 
ter for  it. 

As  he  leaves  Congress,  our  very  best 
wishes  go  with  him  and  his  fine  wife  and 
companion.  It  was  a  genuine  pleasure  for 
my  family  to  travel  to  Eiirope  by  boat 
with  Oeorge  and  Mrs.  Rhodes  In  1955.  It 
was  an  enjoyable  association. 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  given  through 
the  special  order  secured  by  Dr.  TnoifAS 
MoRG.*N,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  say  a  word 
about  my  former  fellow  member  of  the 
House  Commerce  Committee,  who  now 
serves  on  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  but  whose  association  In  the 
Commerce  Committee  was  always  so 
pleasant  and  profitable. 

Oeorge  Rhodes  was  elected  to  the 
House  In  November  1948,  to  begin  his 


service  In  the  81st  Congress,  and  he  has 
been  reelected  to  each  succeeding  Con- 
gress so  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
current  session  he  will  have  served  his 
district,  his  great  Keystone  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Nation  for  20 
years.  This  is  a  wonderful  record,  and  I 
am  sure  that  Oeorge  can  feel  replete 
with  satisfaction  over  a  race  well  run, 
and  certairUy  he  deserves  the  voluntary 
retirement  which  he  Is  seeking  at  the 
end  of  the  90th  Congress.  Our  good 
wishes  go  with  him  and  our  hopes  for  a 
pleasant  retirement  period,  filled  with 
activities  which  he  has  perhaps  not  had 
time  to  pursue  during  his  long  period  of 
public  service  In  the  House  and  on  two 
major  committees  of  the  Congress. 

My  very  best  personal  wishes  go  out 
to  him  and  to  the  members  of  the  family 
for  the  months  and  years  ahead,  and  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  of  having 
served  with  Congressman  Rhodes  and 
having  had  the  privilege  of  calling  him 
friend  and  colleague. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  saluting  the  honorable 
Oeorge  M.  Rhodes  who  is  retiring  this 
year  after  20  years  of  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  over  the  years,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  call  Oeorge  Rhodes  a  friend  and  I  will, 
along  with  my  colleagues,  miss  the  quiet, 
unassuming  manner  which  marks 
Oeorge  for  the  gentleman  he  Is.  Oeorge 
has  devoted  his  life  to  his  fellow  man, 
first  as  a  labor  representative  then  as 
president  of  the  Reading  and  Berks 
County  Central  Labor  Union  and  as  vice 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  APL-CIO. 
Much  of  his  time  has  been  given  to  varied 
charitable  and  community  efforts.  The 
people  of  his  Sixth  Congressional  District 
have  recognized  the  innate  fineness  of 
Oeorge  Rhodes  and  10  times  have  shown 
their  confidence  in  him  as  they  sent  him 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Oeorge 
has  earned  the  right  to  a  happy  and  re- 
warding retirement  and  we  all  wish  him 
well.  But  he  will  be  missed. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join 
my  colleagues  Ln  this  tribute  to  Con- 
gressman Oeorge  M.  Rhodes  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Sixth  District  upon  his 
impending  retirement.  As  a  great  ad- 
mirer and  warm  personal  friend  of 
Oeorge  Rhodes,  I  am  very  sorry  to  see 
him  leave  us.  His  performance  as  a  Con- 
gressman has  merited  the  full  confidence 
of  his  constituents,  who  have  kept  him 
here  through  10  full  terms. 

As  a  liberal,  Oeorge  Rhodes  has  voted 
for  the  domestic  programs  of  the  Fair 
Deal,  the  New  Frontier,  and  the  Oreat 
Society.  And  as  an  important  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  he  has 
used  his  infiuence  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  many  against  the  vested  in- 
terests of  the  few.  He  also  has  served,  for 
some  time,  as  whip  and  floor  leader  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Democratic  delegation. 
In  every  category  he  has  proven  himself 
a  true  leader,  sound  thinker,  valiant 
competitor,  and  stanch  supporter  of 
progress  and  American  Ideals. 

Before  entering  politics,  Oeorge 
Rhodes  served  his  country  in  World  War 
I,  and  upon  his  return  to  civilian  life  be- 
came active  in  the  trade  union  move- 
ment, in  Reading,  Pa.  Before  long,  he 


was  elected  president  of  the  Reading  and 
Berks  County  Central  Labor  Union  and 
president  of  the  Conference  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  Central  Labor  Unions.  He 
also  served  as  Berks  County  representa- 
tive at  numerous  conventions  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
for  many  years  was  memaging  editor  of 
the  New  Era,  published  by  the  A.F.  of  L. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Oeorge  Rhodes  has  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  social  security,  seek- 
ing constantly  to  extend  the  beneficial 
aspects  of  the  program.  Aiso,  as  a  keen 
observer  of  taxation  matters,  he  has  de- 
voted considerable  time  to  attempting  lo 
erase  the  inequities  of  the  internal  rev- 
enue system.  As  the  constant  friend  of 
labor,  he  has  introduced  in  the  current 
Congress  legislation  designed  to  benefit 
the  workingman  in  numerous  respects. 

A  true  representative  of  all  that  is 
good  in  our  American  political  tradition. 
Oeorge  M.  Rhodes  stands  today  among 
the  most  respected  Congressmen  in 
Washington. 

I  sincerely  regret  his  decision  to  le- 
tlre,  tmd  wish  him  well  in  his  future  en- 
deavors which,  I  sun  sure,  will  be  marked 
by  the  same  spirit  of  hiunanitarlani.sm 
which  has  characterized  his  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter 
what  may  transpire  during  the  national 
elections  on  November  5,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  a  sense,  is  going  to  be 
a  loser.  Oeorge  M.  Rhodes,  who  has  so 
ably  represented  the  Sixth  District  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  past  20  years  has 
decided  to  retire.  His  steady  wisdom  and 
mature  judgment  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Representative  Rhodes  has  certainly 
earned  his  rest.  The  entire  story  of  his  life 
is  of  dedicated  service  to  his  fellow  man. 
Before  his  election  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  in  1948,  Oeorge  Rhodes 
was  continuously  representing  those  he 
believed  he  might  be  able  to  help,  whether 
it  was  workingmen,  their  families,  or 
the  Impoverished  youth  of  his  com- 
mimity.  The  underprivileged  had  their 
champion  in  whatever  organization  he 
served. 

All  of  us  are  beholden  to  Congressman 
Rhodes  for  the  unstinting  dedication 
with  which  he  served  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  If  younger  men  who 
take  their  places  here  will  study  his 
career,  George  Rhodes  can  show  them 
the  path  to  responsibility  and  the  hon- 
ors that  come  in  its  train. 
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OENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MOROAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material  in  tribute  to  Mr. 
Rhodes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Eo- 
MONDsoN) .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMARKS     IN    TRIBUTE    TO    CON- 
ORESSMAN  E.  C.  "TOOK"  OATHINGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro   tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills!  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
mixed  emotions  that  I  rise  In  the  House 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  most  beloved  legisla- 
tors the  State  of  Arkansas  has  ever  pro- 
duced, the  Honorable  Ezekiel  Candler 
"Took"  Oathincs  of  West  Memphis, 
Ark.,  who  last  year  announced  his  re- 
tirement at  the  end  of  this  Congress. 

I  am  pleased  and  happy  that  "Took" 
is  nearing  the  realization  of  one  of  his 
dearest  desires,  that  is,  to  go  back  to  Ar- 
kansas at  the  close  of  this  session,  after 
30  years  of  service  here  in  the  House,  and 
as  "Took"  has  put  it,  "live  close  to  the 
finest  people  that  can  be  foimd,  any- 
where." At  the  same  time,  I  am  saddened 
somewhat  that  "Took"  and  I  will  not  be 
together  when  the  91st  Congress  con- 
venes in  January,  for  it  will  be  the  first 
time  in  three  decades  that  I  will  not  be 
privileged  to  shoulder  the  yoke  with  him 
in  our  representation  in  this  Chamber  of 
adjacent  congressional  districts  and  an- 
swer the  opening  rollcall  of  a  new  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "Took"  Oathings  and  I 
were  elected  on  the  same  day  and  we 
commenced  our  service  together  here  in 
this  House  on  January  3,  1939.  He  and  I 
through  the  years  have  enjoyed  taking 
turns  in  politely  deferring  to  the  other  as 
the  "dean"  of  the  Arkansas  congressional 
delegation  in  terms  of  consecutive  years 
of  service.  Actually,  his  surname  comes 
before  mine  in  the  alphabet  so  he  in 
reality  has  been  the  "dean"  of  our  dele- 
gation and  has  been  a  real  source  of 
inspiration  and  leadership  and  guidance 
to  all  the  Representatives  and  Senators 
from  Arkansas  who  have  come  and  gone 
in  his  long  and  distinguished  tenure  here 
in  this  body.  He  has  been  a  true  "dean" 
to  us  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

I  think  if  there  ever  were  a  person  who 
was  called  Into  public  service  It  is  "Took" 
GATHmcs.  He  was  undoubtedly  predes- 
tined for  it  when  he  was  bom  in  Prairie 
County,  Miss.,  on  November  10,  1903.  His 
parents  named  him  after  the  Congress- 
man who  was  then  representing  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Mississippi,  the 
Honorable  Ezekiel  Candler,  who  was  a 
close  friend  of  his  father.  His  family 
members  would  ask  the  little  fellow,  who 
was  the  youngest  of  eight  children,  if  he 
would  grow  up  and  go  to  Congress  like 
Mr.  Candler.  All  of  us  who  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  with  him  know  that 
"Took"  did.  Indeed,  come  to  Congress  and 
certainly  all  of  us  here  in  the  House, 
and  all  the  people  of  his  district  and  the 
people  of  Arkansas  and  of  this  coimtry 
have  been  much  the  better  for  it. 

His  parents  were  Melville  W.  and  Vlr- 
gie  Oamer  Oathings,  and  his  ancestors 
have  been  outstanding  citizens  of  this 
country  since  the  1600's.  His  great- 
grandfather, James  J.  Oathings,  was  the 
largest  landowner  in  An.son  County,  N.C. 
His  grandfather,  Sampson  Oathings,  was 
an  enterprising  plantation  owner  in 
Monroe  County,  Miss.,  who  served  under 
Gen.  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest  during  the 
War  Between  the  States.  His  father  was 
mayor  of  Prairie.  Miss.,  for  many  years 
as  well  as  a  farmer,  merchant,  and  post- 
master. The  Oathings  family  mo\ed  to 
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Earle,  Ark.,  when  "Took"  was  12  years 
of  age. 

One  of  the  significant  characteristics 
about  "Took,"  that  all  of  us  who  have 
been  honored  to  serve  with  him  know 
very  well.  Is  the  fsict  that  he  Is  a  hard 
worker  and  never  stops  imtll  the  job  is 
done.  This  was  also  true  of  him  as  he 
grew  up  in  Arkansas.  He  started  work- 
ing as  a  child  around  his  family's  store. 
Then  his  mother  bought  a  hotel  in  Earle, 
and  yoimg  "Took"  kept  himself  biisy  in 
that  business  waiting  tables,  carrying 
luggage,  and  serving  in  the  kitchen.  His 
first  paying  job  was  rewinding  reels  at 
the  Earle  Theater  for  the  big  salary  of 
$2  a  week  plus  the  chance  to  see  the 
show  free.  From  there  he  went  on  to 
delivering  papers,  sodajerking,  collect- 
ing drycleaning,  and  dumping  gravel. 

At  the  age  of  16,  when  his  mother  be- 
came seriously  ill,  "Took"  missed  a  year 
of  school  while  he  nursed  her  back  to 
health.  He  always  had  a  marked  devo- 
tion for  his  mother. 

His  dropping  out  of  school  for  a  year 
did  not  deter  him  from  his  desire  to  get 
an  education.  As  soon  as  his  mother  was 
well,  he  went  back  to  Earle  High  School 
to  graduate.  He  was  a  star  center  for  both 
the  football  and  basketball  teams  at 
Earle  and  an  excellent  student.  Alter 
graduation,  "Took"  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  for  3  years  and  then 
transferred  to  the  University  of  Arkansas 
where,  3  years  later,  he  received  his  law 
degree. 

During  his  first  year  at  the  University 
of  Arkansas,  he  helped  pay  his  way  by 
serving  as  business  manager  of  the  an- 
nual yearbook,  the  Razorback.  The  sec- 
ond year  there  he  was  president  of  PI 
Kappa  Alpha  fraternity,  £ind  during  his 
last  year  at  the  university,  he  served  as 
the  fraternity's  house  manager.  When  he 
took  over  managing  the  PI  Kappa  Alpha 
House,  the  fraternity  was  under  a  heavy 
financial  burden.  By  some  clearheaded 
refinancing  and  careful  budgeting,  after 
a  year  "Took"  was  able  to  leave  the 
fraternity  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

On  April  6,  1939,  "Took"  married  a 
very  beautiful  Forrest  City  girl.  Miss 
Tolise  Kirkpatrlck.  Their  two  fine  chil- 
dren are  Tolise  and  Royston.  "Took"  has 
always  been  a  very  devoted  husband  and 
father,  and  it  is  typical  that  in  his  an- 
nouncement last  year  of  his  retirement 
he  would  pay  tribute  to  his  lovely  wife 
and  children.  In  that  announcement, 
"Took"  said: 

I  have  been  blessed  wltti  a  helpmate  who 
has  been  a  genuine  Inspiration  for  good  and  a 
ready  source  of  strength.  Our  two  children, 
both  born  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  have  been 
a  joy  and  a  pleasure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Mills  and  my  daugh- 
ters cherish  very  highly  our  long  and 
warm  friendship  with  the  Oathings  fam- 
ily and  know  that  his  wonderful  wife 
and  fine  children  have  been  a  great  joy 
and  comfort  to  him  throughout  the  long 
years  of  his  dedicated  public  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  initial  venture  Into 
politics  won  "Took"  a  seat  In  the  Arkan- 
sas State  Senate  where  he  was  an  out- 
standing member  of  that  body  for  4  years 
prior  to  his  election  to  Congre&s  in  No- 
vember 1938.  As  I  have  said,  it  was  on 
January  3,  1939,  that  he  and  I  took  the 


oath  of  office  together  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

As  we  all  know,  during  his  long  and 
distinguished  tenure  in  this  House 
"Took"  has  served  on  a  number  of  Im- 
portant committees  and  subcommittees, 
including  Veterans',  Claims,  Irrigation 
and  Reclamation,  Census,  Immigration 
and  Naturalization,  and  during  World 
War  II  the  Military  Affairs  Committee. 
However,  he  decided  that  he  could  best 
represent  his  people  by  serving  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and 
it  was  in  1944  that  he  was  appointed  to 
that  committee.  He  has  risen  to  the 
ranking  position  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  where  he  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Cotton,  as 
well  as  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Farm  Labor.  In  addition,  he  is  the 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Rice  and  Oilseeds,  which  has  juris- 
diction over  rice  and  soybean  problems. 
He  has  another  important  Eisslgnment 
as  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Con- 
servation and  Credit  Subcommittee 
which  deals  with  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  other  lending  institu- 
tions as  well  as  soil  conservation,  water- 
sheds, and  water  resources  development. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Small  Farms 
Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  "Took"  Oathings  did 
find  his  niche,  his  place  of  ultimate  serv- 
ice, on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
and  he  has  had  a  profoimd  and  salutary 
Influence  on  the  important  national 
agricultural  legislation  that  has  been 
reported  by  that  committee  over  the  past 
quarter  of  a  centurj'.  It  would  be  im- 
possible in  the  time  allotted  this  after- 
noon to  enumerate  all  of  the  significant 
legislative  enactments  that  bear  his  name 
or  on  which  he  has  left  a  mark,  but  let 
me  mention  just  a  few: 

His  1965  bill  to  swap  cotton  allotments 
for  rice  allotments. 

Those  portions  of  the  comprehensive 
agricultural  acts  over  the  years  that  have 
related  to  cotton  and  rice. 

Public  Law  86-172  providing  for  the 
preservation  of  acreage  history  and  real- 
location of  unused  cotton  acreage  allot- 
ments. 

The  Oathings  bill  to  provide  for  the 
release  and  reapportionment  of  unused 
rice  acreage. 

The  Eastland-Oathings  bill  which 
made  it  possible  for  manufacturers  and 
processors  of  cotton  to  buy  a  season's 
requirements  in  future  contracts. 

The  Water  Facilities  Act  providing  for 
loans  to  farmers  for  the  purchase  of 
irrigation  equipment. 

Price-support  legislation  for  cotton 
.seed  and  legislation  to  bring  soybeans 
under  the  price-support  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  "Took  '  Oathings'  legis- 
lative interests  have  by  no  means  been 
circumscribed  or  limited  to  the  agri- 
cultural field,  however.  He  has  also  been 
exceedingly  influential  in  the  develop- 
ment of  very  slgnlflcant  legislation  out- 
side the  field  of  agriculture.  For  instance, 
the  Oathings  amendment  to  the  Surplus 
Disposal  Act  was  successful  in  authoriz- 
ing funds  from  this  program  for  use  in 
the  Fulbright  international  student  ex- 
change program  He  was  responsible  for 
the  passage  of  legislation  to  make  mort- 
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gage  funds  available  for  veterans'  hous- 
ing projects.  He  was  the  forerunner  In 
the  Congress  In  the  flght  against  the 
smut  peddler.  In  the  82d  Congress,  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Pornographic  Literature.  On 
this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  add  that 
If  his  ideas  had  been  adopted  we  proba- 
bly would  not  have  the  problems  that  we 
have  today  in  this  very  difficult  area. 

As  we  all  know,  "Took  "  has  been  an 
enthusiastic  and  very  effective  sup- 
porter and  has  worked  very  hard  for 
the  flood  control  work  that  has  been 
accomplished  In  recent  years  In  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley.  His  successful 
efforts  are  particularly  noteworthy  and 
especially  manifest  In  the  remarkable 
development  and  improvements  that 
have  taken  place  in  e€istem  Arkansas, 
particularly  in  the  basins  of  the  Arkan- 
sas. White,  and  St.  Francis  river  sys- 
tems. He  was  cosponsor  of  the  legisla- 
tion that  resulted  In  the  building  of 
bridges  now  spanning  the  Mississippi 
River  at  West  Memphis  and  at  Helena. 

Mr.  SpetUcer.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone 
whdTias  been  In  public  service  in  Arkan- 
sas who  has  meant  more  to  the  state's 
development  and  progress  than  "Took" 
Gathincs.  All  of  us  dislike  the  thought 
of  his  leaving  the  House,  but  we  take 
satisfaction  and  comfort  In  the  fact  that 
he  Is  returning  to  his  beloved  Arkansas 
and  that  he  Is  taking  with  him  the 
heartfelt  gratitude  of  the  people  of  his 
district,  his  State  and  this  Nation,  all  of 
whom  are  saying  to  him.  "Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant." 

I  know  that  I  shall  continue,  as  will 
so  many  of  his  colleagues  here  in  the 
House,  to  seek  his  Judicious  counsel  and 
to  cherish  very  highly  our  long  asso- 
ciation and  warm  friendship  in  the 
years  that  He  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  excerpts  from  "Took" 
Gathincs'  formal  announcement  of  his 
intention  to  retire,  which  he  released  on 
October  18  of  last  year: 

At  the  end  of  this  term  of  ofllce  the  good 
people  of  the  First  DUtrlct  of  Arkansas  will 
have  honored  me  with  thirty  years  of  service 
m  the  Congress 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  trust  and 
faith  they  have  accorded  me. 

These  past  ye8u-s  In  which  I  have  worked 
with  Ave  Presidents  have  been  some  of  the 
most  eventful  In  all  the  history  of  mankind. 
We  have  experienced  World  War  11,  the  Ko- 
rean conflict,  the  Cold  War.  the  Cuban  Crisis, 
Vietnam  and  the  advent  of  the  Space  Age 

These  have  been  turbulent,  exciting  times 
that  have  necessitated  Congress  to  remain  in 
Washington  practically  the  whole  of  many  of 
these  years.  And  now,  let  It  be  said  with 
candor  that  I  am  homesick.  Thirty  years  Is 
enough.  I  want  to  step  out  of  the  Washing- 
ton whirlwind  and  go  home  to  live  close  to 
the  finest  people  that  can  be  found  anywhere. 

I  win  not  be  a  candidate  for  re-election  in 
1968.  Several  years  of  deliberation  have  gone 
Into  the  making  of  this  decision. 

I  have  been  blessed  with  a  helpmate  who 
has  been  a  genuine  Inspiration  for  good  and 
a  ready  source  of  strength.  Our  two  children 
both  born  In  the  Nation's  Capital  have  been 
a  joy  and  a  pleasure.  I  have  been  aided  ex- 
tensively by  dedicated  office  staffs  who  have 
capably  handled  great  volumes  of  work  with 
dispatch  and  devotion. 

The  people  of  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Arkansas  will  always  be  in  my  affec- 
tion. I  am  grateful  to  them  for  the  support. 


kindnesses  and  considerations  shown  me  all 
theae  years.  I  want  each  of  them  to  know 
that  In  private  Ufe  as  In  the  past  public  one. 
my  doormat  will  always  read  "Welcome." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  PoageI. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that  when  I  first  came  here  I 
thought  the  Arkansas  delegation  was  an 
outstanding  delegation.  In  a  very  few 
years  the  Arkansas  delegation  saw  some 
material  changes.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  OathingsI.  came.  I  think 
2  years  after  I  did.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Wilbur 
Mills  came  at  the  same  time.  Two  years 
later  I  thought  the  whole  Arkansas  Sen- 
ate was  going  to  move  up  here.  All  of 
them  were  outstanding  men.  Two  of 
them,  Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Gathincs.  are 
still  with  us  as  Members  of  this  House, 
and  I  still  have  the  same  high  opinion 
of  the  outstanding  ability  of  these  Mem- 
bers that  I  had  a  good  many  years  ago. 
In  fact,  I  do  not  think  that  any  State 
during  my  30  years  In  Congress  has  had 
a  more  able  delegation  in  Congress  than 
the  State  of  Arkansas.  I  have  been  proud 
to  call  them  my  friends  and  still  look 
upon  the  Representatives  from  that 
State  as  among  the  best  friends  I  have 
here.  I  just  do  not  have  a  better  friend 
than  "Took"  Gathincs.  "Took"  and  I 
have  served  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture together,  I  guess  it  must  be  for 
24  years  or  something  on  that  order.  For 
a  large  part  of  that  time  we  have  sat 
next  to  each  other.  We  have  not  been 
at  the  head  of  the  list  all  the  time,  but 
we  moved  up.  One  of  the  pleasures  I  had 
when  I  became  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee was  to  know  I  was  going  to  have 
"Took"  GATHmcs  as  my  ranking  Demo- 
crat and  as  vice  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Our  Committee  on  Agriculture  is 
possibly  the  only  committee  in  the  House 
today  that  still  has  a  vice  chairman,  and 
I  am  particularly  proud  that  we  have 
such  an  outstanding  one  as  we  have  dur- 
ing the  2  years  I  have  been  chairman  of 
the  committee.  I  say  that  because 
"Took"  Is  the  kini  of  man  that  it  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  work  with.  When  you 
ask  him  if  he  will  see  that  something 
gets  done,  he  goes  and  sees  that  it  is 
done.  You  do  not  get  into  any  argument 
or  particular  discussion  with  him.  He 
just  goes  and  does  it.  If  I  felt  that  I  was 
not  going  to  be  here,  all  I  would  have  to 
do  is  let  him  know  and  I  know  that  the 
work  is  going  to  be  cared  for,  and  it  was 
cared  for. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  fine  co- 
operation I  have  had  with  Congressman 
Gathincs  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture both  when  we  were  chairman  and 
vice  chairman  and  before  then,  because 
we  worked  for  a  long  time  before  either 
one  of  us  was  in  any  position  to  get  to 
the  head  of  that  list.  However,  we  always 
worked  together  and  it  has  always  been 
a  pleasure.  I  feel  that  he  has  contributed 
tremendously  to  the  welfare  of  our 
American  farmers  and  the  American 
economy. 

You  all  know  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Gathincs  1  is  not  the  kind 
of  man  who  seeks  to  be  the  center  of  the 
spotlight,  but  he  Is  the  kind  of  man  who 
seeks  to  see  that  the  job  gets  done. 


I  say  that  Arkansas  still  has  a  fine 
representation,  but  Arkansas  is  not 
going  to  have  as  much  representation 
next  year  as  they  have  had  in  the  past, 
and  it  is  going  to  feel  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  State  and  Na- 
tion will  feel  It  and  the  entire  agricul- 
tural community  of  this  Nation  is  going 
to  feel  it.  People  who  never  knew 
"Took"  Oathings  are  going  to  feel  it  and 
people  who  do  not  know  today  that  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, they  are  going  to  find  out  that 
they  are  not  going  to  lie  as  well  off  in 
the  future  because  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
going  to  spend  the  next  several  years 
with  his  family  rather  than  spending  his 
time  here  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  blame  him  for 
going  home.  He  has  a  magnificent 
record.  I  feel  he  is  one  of  our  good 
friends  also,  and  we  appreciate  the 
Gathings  family  as  a  whole.  We  appre- 
ciate the  head  of  that  family  as  an  in- 
dividual as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  because 
"Took"  has  been  a  whole  lot  more  than 
a  Member  of  this  House  or  more  than 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. He  has  been  a  great  citizen,  a  fine 
and  outstanding  American  who  has 
contributed  his  part  in  maldng  this  a 
better  country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  I  think  we  get 
to  associate  someone  in  connection  with 
ills  work  in  a  specialized  category  and 
feel  that  is  what  he  does. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "Took"  Gathincs  has 
participated  in  many  activities  here,  but 
I  know  that  for  years  he  has  been  the 
bulwark  of  the  Morning  Prayer  Break- 
fast Club.  He  has  been  one  who  has  par- 
ticipated in  all  of  the  good  activities  of  his 
community,  whether  that  community 
happened  for  the  moment  to  be  in 
Wasliington.  DC.  or  across  the  river  In 
Alexandria  where  "Took"  lives  when  he 
is  here  while  the  House  Is  in  session,  or 
whether  it  be  West  Memphis.  Ark. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  the  kind  of  man 
I  want  to  see  in  this  coimtry.  I  do  not 
believe  anyone  can  be  a  real  good  Con- 
gressman who  is  not  a  real  good  citizen 
at  home.  "Took"  has  been  a  real  good 
citizen  all  his  life  and  he  is  going  to  re- 
main a  good  citizen,  a  first-class  citizen, 
next  year  as  he  is  this  year  and  possibly 
will  be  a  little  more  directly  to  his  home 
community  than  he  has  been  even  here. 
But  he  is  probably  not  going  to  be  In  the 
position  to  wield  the  power  that  he  has 
here,  and  that  Is  going  to  be  the  loss  of 
the  country  and  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  it  is  going  to  be  my  per- 
sonal loss  of  a  good  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  find  no  fault  with  his 
decision  to  retire,  but  we  do  regret  that 
he  will  not  be  working  with  us  so  closely 
in  the  coming  years.  We  hope  to  see  him 
in  West  Memphis  In  the  future  and  we 
hope  that  he  will  see  fit  to  pay  his  friends 
a  visit  in  Texas. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  5'ield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arkansas  TMr. 
Mills]  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  extoU  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas   [Mr.  Gath- 
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iNGS]  and  in  my  opinion  the  finest  tribute 
that  I  can  pay  him  is  one  that  came 
across  my  mind  only  yesterday.  We  in 
this  Supplcmentai-y  Appropriations  bill 
had  an  item  contained  therein  dealing 
with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  a  great  fuss  was  made  about  the 
fact  that  there  was  $900  million  involved. 
When  I  realized  the  fact  that  out  of  all 
the  populated  countries  of  the  world  we 
are  the  only  rich  nation  that  feeds  its 
own  people  and  you  sit  here  and  regard 
that  great  investment  in  that  little  bit  of 
surplus  as  If  it  were  a  burden,  amazed 
me. 

I  should  think  our  country  would 
thank  God  for  its  blessings.  Certainly 
China,  India,  Russia,  or  these  other 
populated  areas  would  love  to  have 
enough  food  to  feed  their  people. 

One  of  the  Members  who  has  been  my 
teacher  here  on  the  subjects  of  rice  and 
cotton  was  Congressman  Gathings — and 
do  not  believe  he  did  not  have  to  be  a 
teacher,  because  I  was  really  a  neophyte 
about  such  subjects  as  soyt)eans — and  as 
I  say.  Congressman  Gathings  was  my 
teacher.  The  Members  may  not  know  it, 
but  our  distinguished  guest  here  today, 
Hon.  E.  C.  Gathings.  gets  around, 
and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  ask  you  for 
a  vote — and  agriculture  is  not  too  popu- 
lar when  you  come  from  New  Jersey  in 
the  district  I  do,  and  read  some  of  the 
editorials  rapping  the  farm  program,  to 
give  him  a  vote.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
believe  you  have  noticed  my  voting  rec- 
ord, and  I  vote  for  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

However,  many  people  might  be  sur- 
prised to  know  it  when  you  talk  about 
cotton,  but  we  have  thousands  of  work- 
ers in  the  district  I  represent  who  depend 
on  the  success  of  the  cotton  program. 
Ninety  percent  of  all  surgical  dressings 
and  hospital  linens  are  made  in  my  dis- 
trict. The  firm  of  Johnson  &  Johnson 
alone  have  almost  a  monopoly.  So  my 
district,  and  the  workers  in  it,  are  all  di- 
rectly tied  in  with  the  State  of  Arkansas 
and  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  say  that  it 
has  fc»een  a  great  privilege  to  know  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  fMr.  Gath- 
ings]. In  a  way,  I  feel  that  the  State  of 
Arkansas  and  the  district  I  represent  are 
farther  apart  in  certain  respects  than, 
say,  Madagascar.  Both  places  are  strange 
tome. 

But  I  do  want  the  members  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Cotton,  and  others,  to 
know  that  I  vote  for  them  year  in  and 
year  out. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  want  to  say 
that  I  am  glad  to  extol  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Gathings].  He  has 
been  a  great  advocate,  a  great  teacher, 
especially  insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  and 
I  certainly  will  miss  him  in  the  next  Con- 
gress— and  I  hope  that  I  am  here  to  miss 
him,  since  he  has  decided  not  to  come 
back. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Smith]. 


Mr,  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  not  known 
"Took"  Gathings  too  long.  He  was  here 
long  before  I  came  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. But  certainly,  "Took,"  you 
are  a  gentleman,  and'you  have  been  one 
of  the  backstoppers  for  the  weekly  con- 
gressional prayer  breakfast  on  Thursday 
mornings, 

I  know  that  your  absence  from  the 
Halls  of  Congress  next  year  will  be 
missed  just  as  much  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  as  it  will  be  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  would  like  to  say  to  you,  "Took," 
that  there  is  a  heartfelt  invitation  out- 
standing any  time  that  you  come  back 
to  Washington  from  being  an  "Arkansas 
Traveler,"  and  if  you  can  make  it  at 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  Thursday 
morning  prayer  group  will  love  you  for 
it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor]. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Arkansas  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  for  me 
to  Join  with  other  Members  today  In 
paying  special  tribute  to  the  Honorable 
E.  C.  "Took"  Gathings,  who  will  retire 
from  Congress  at  the  end  of  this  year.  I 
am  grateful  for  having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  him  during  my  one 
full  term  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  deeply  appreciate  the  helpful  and 
cooperative  attitude  that  this  very  senior 
Member  has  displayed  to  this  very  junior 
Member.  He  has  on  many  occasions 
given  me  the  benefit  of  his  good  counsel. 

For  30  years  Congressman  "Took" 
Gathings  has  represented  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Arkansas  with  distinction,  de- 
votion, and  great  integrity.  In  addition 
to  his  many  achievements  during  this 
long  tenure  of  his  public  service  he  has 
achieved  the  reputation  among  his  col- 
leagues as  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
men  in  Congress  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture. His  contributions  in  the  entire 
spectrum  of  agricultural  legislation  are 
indeed  extensive,  and  I  would  like  to  cite 
several  of  the  measures  initiated  by  Con- 
gressman Gathings  which  have  become 
public  law : 

First,  I  would  mention  his  1965  bill 
which  provided  for  exchanging  cotton  al- 
lotments for  rice  allotments  and  vice 
versa. 

Second,  he  was  responsible  for  those 
parts  of  the  Agricultural  Acts  of  1958, 
1962.  and  1964  that  related  to  cotton  and 
rice. 

Third,  he  authored  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  release  and  reapportionment  of  un- 
used rice  acreage. 

Fourth,  he  pushed  through  the  Water 
Pacilities  Act  providing  for  loans  to 
fanners  for  the  purchase  of  irrigation 
equipment. 

Fifth,  he  initiated  legislation  to  bring 
.soybeans  under  the  price  support  pro- 
gram— only  to  cite  a  very  few  of  his 
many  legislative  accomplishments  while 
servicing,  for  30  years,  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  his  State  of  Ar- 
kansas. 

Having  been  a  valued  and  valuable 
member  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 


mittee for  24  years,  I  know  that  his  ex- 
pertise will  be  sorely  missed  by  that  dis- 
tinguished committee,  and  certainly,  too, 
by  this  entire  Congress. 

He  is  one  of  those  Congressmen  who 
always  came  to  work  early  and  stayed 
late.  No  problem  is  too  small  or  too  big 
for  "Took"  Gathings  to  become  inter- 
ested in. 

He  is  certainly  a  man  of  deep  convic- 
tion and  compassion — and  during  these 
last  2  years  I  have  become  more  con- 
scious of  this  every  day.  He  has  serv'ed 
the  people  of  his  State  and  his  Nation 
with  great  pride  and  great  dignity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  wish  Congressman 
Gathings  good  health  and  good  fortune 
in  the  years  ahead  and  I  know  that  he 
will  find  still  many  more  ways  to  con- 
tinue serving  his  community,  the  great 
State  of  Arkansas  and  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  BrinkleyI. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  mention  an  experience 
I  had  about  a  year  ago  one  Sunday  after- 
noon when  I  was  flying  back  into  Wash- 
ington from  Georgia.  I  flew  back  into 
the  National  Airport,  that  busy  place, 
and  upon  disembarking  I  met  Congress- 
man "Took"  Gathincs  there  at  the  air- 
port. I  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  there 
because  it  looked  as  if  he  was  waiting 
for  someone.  He  said  he  was.  He  was 
waiting  for  a  young  man  who  was  to  be 
a  page  from  his  own  district  in  Arkansas. 
I  talked  with  him  a  few  minutes  about 
that  and  he  said  he  always  did  that.  He 
felt  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do,  so  the 
young  man  would  not  feel  lost.  I  was 
impressed  by  this,  and  in  my  further 
association  with  him  in  this  Chamber  I 
have  been  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  he 
meets  all  men  on  the  same  level,  and 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  man's  man. 

I  believe  it  was  Henry  Adams  who  .said 
that  a  teacher  affects  eternity.  I  would 
say  with  my  friend  from  New  Jersey  that 
he  is  a  teacher  and  that  he  has  taught 
the  new  Members  of  this  body  well  by 
his  good  example.  We  wish  him  well  in 
Arkansas  and  we  appreciate  his  ser^'ice 
here. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Foley]. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  distingui.shed  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas yielding  to  me. 

I  was  struck  by  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arkansas  and 
other  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  and 
who  have  extolled  "Took"  Gathings.  I 
think  I  was  particularly  struck  by  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage],  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  I  have  dis- 
agreed on  matters.  I  do  not  think  I  dis- 
agreed with  a  word — or  could  have  dis- 
agreed with  a  word — that  he  said  about 
"Took." 

I  think  what  I  have  heard  this  evening 
on  the  floor  indicates  how  diflBcult  it  is 
to  sum  up  the  career  of  a  man  even  when 
he  is  being  described  by  those  who  have 
great  admiration  and  great  affection  for 
him  and  even  when  he  has  made  such 
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outstanding  contrlbutlonA  to  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  this  body  as  "Took" 
Oathincs  has  made.  Because  an  enu- 
meration of  his  legislative  achievements 
cannot  possibly  describe  the  day-by-day 
Impressions  that  he  has  made  in  his 
work,  and  the  kindness  and  generosity, 
the  sentiment  and  the  spirit,  that  have 
identified  everything  he  has  done  in  the 
Congress. 

As  a  new  and  Junior  Member  of  the 
Congress  myself,  I  have  appreciated  the 
countless  kindnesses  that  "Took"  al- 
ways extends  to  every  Member.  I  have 
appreciated  his  deep  concern  for  the 
welfare  not  only  of  the  farmers  in  his 
own  district  and  his  own  State,  but  with 
farmers  everywhere  in  the  United  States 
and  with  people  everywhere. 

He  is  a  generous  man.  He  is  a  kind 
man.  He  is  a  religious  man.  He  Is  the 
kind  of  person  who  has,  what  for  the  lack 
of  a  better  word,  we  can  just  describe  as 
character  the  quality  which  impresses 
and  infuses  itself  on  everything  he  does 
and  wUich  makes  him  the  sort  of  Mem- 
ber who-Rot  only  serves  in  the  House,  but 
distinguishes  it. 

I  also  miist  say  that  I  share  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  the  chairman 
[Mr.  PoACEl  for  the  delegation  from 
Arkansas.  It  is  an  outstanding  delega- 
tion. I  am  sure  it  will  continue  to  be.  be- 
cause in  addition  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  fMr.  Gath- 
DJGsl  whom  we  honor  this  evening,  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  I  find  great 
admiration  for  the  gentleman  who  just 
left  the  well  [Mr.  Pryor].  This  State 
seems  to  elect  exceptionally  fine  Con- 
gressmen. 

I  think  all  of  us  can  understand  how 
"Took"  Gathincs  would  want  to  spend 
his  retirement  years  close  to  the  people 
he  loves  best.  No  State  in  the  Union  has 
done  more  to  send  exceptional  Repre- 
sentatives to  Congress,  and  aU  of  us  who 
know  him  think  that  none  has  been  finer 
than  has  "Took"  Gathincs  in  his  service 
to  his  people  and  in  his  service  to  his 
country  and  this  body.  We  shall  be 
poorer  in  his  absence. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleagues  for  those  very 
fine  remarks  that  they  have  made,  and 
for  having  stayed  here  so  long  tonight 
to  make  them.  I  am  grateful  Indeed  to 
you.  Those  words  of  praise  are  most  re- 
assuring and  inspiring.  I  do  not  merit 
them,  but  your  generosity  is  most  appre- 
ciated, I  assure  you.  It  has  been  a  day 
I  will  long  remember  and  cherish. 

It  has  been  a  marvelous  experience  to 
work  with  you  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  love  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  fact,  about  one-half 
of  my  adult  life  has  been  spent  here.  It 
is.  In  my  opinion,  the  greatest  delibera- 
tive body  in  the  world. 

When  the  roll  is  called  on  a  "yea"  and 
"nay"  vote  in  this  House,  the  American 
people  speak.  It  is  a  barometer  of  the 
attitude  of  200  million  residents  across 
50  States  In  this  Nation. 

When  Wilbur  Mills  asked  me  about 
setting  this  special  order,  I  demurred.  In 


fact,  I  vetoed  the  idea  but  he  prevailed. 
Now,  after  hearing  these  tributes, 
WiLBini,  I  am  glad  that  you  persisted. 
They  sound  mighty  good  to  me.  The  ex- 
pressions that  have  been  made  and  the 
friendships  that  I  have  enjoyed  with  the 
Members,  the  employees,  and  those  who 
deal  with  the  Congress  will  be  highly 
prized  by  me  throughout  the  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  man 
who  has  dedicated  more  than  half  of  his 
life  to  public  service,  as  has  our  able  and 
distinguished  colleague,  "Took"  Gath- 
incs. is  a  completely  selfless  man.  Not 
only  has  "Took"  Gathincs  served  here  in 
this  body  for  30  years,  he  served  4  years 
In  the  Arkansas  State  Senate  before  com- 
ing to  Congress.  Thirty-four  years  of 
public  service  is  a  very  long  time  in  the 
lifespan  of  a  man  and  it  has  certainly 
tested  his  physical  fiber.  "Took" 
Gathtngs  has  been  one  of  the  stalwarts 
of  this  House  and  of  his  party  and  he  has 
made  an  incalculable  contribution  to  the 
progressive  legislation  which  has  been 
enacted  into  law  during  the  past  30  years. 
That  he  has  served  his  constituents 
loyally  and  well  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  returned  him  to  Congress 
these  many  years.  Our  colleague  has 
established  a  splendid  record  of  accom- 
plishments, he  is  a  gentleman  of  superla- 
tive ability  and  could  always  be  depended 
on  to  carry  through  when  the  opposition 
was  keen.  He  is  falrminded,  always  ex- 
tending courtesy  to  those  who  disagreed 
with  him — a  friendly  man  of  warm 
personality  and  sharp  wit,  and  his  de- 
parture from  this  body  saddens  all  of  us. 
When  "Took"  Qathings  bids  farewell  to 
his  colleagues,  he  knows  he  takes  with 
him  the  affection  and  good  wishes  of 
every  Member  with  whom  he  has  served. 
I  wish  him  and  his  dear  ones  God's 
richest  blessings. 

Mr.  DEHWTNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  other  Members  of  the 
House  in  honoring  our  colleague  and  my 
good  friend,  E.  C.  "Took"  Gathinos, 
upon  his  retirement  from  the  Congress. 
He  has  been  an  outstanding  Member 
and  merits  the  respect  In  which  he  is 
held  in  the  House.  His  30  years  of  service 
as  a  Representative  from  Arkansas  have 
been  marked  by  effectiveness  and  dedi- 
cation to  sound  principles  of  government 
and  sincere  interest  in  the  problems  of 
his  constituents. 

On  a  personal  basis,  I  wish  to  empha- 
size not  only  the  great  respect  I  hold  for 
him  but  also  our  friendship.  We  happen 
to  be  "neighbors"  In  a  small  community 
outside  of  Alexandria  and  our  wives  are 
also  very  good  friends.  Therefore,  I  know 
"Took"  as  a  good  friend  and  all-around 
Individual  in  addition  to  being  a  great 
public  servant. 

Mrs.  Derwinski  Joins  me  In  wishing 
"Took"  a  very  long,  happy,  and  busy 
retirement. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  paying  a  highly  desei-ved  tribute  to 
our  good  friend  and  esteemed  colleague, 
the  Honorable  E.  C.  "Took"  Gathincs. 
After  30  years  of  outstanding  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  "Took" 
Gathincs  haj>  elected  to  retire  from 
public  oCQce  in  Washington.  His  presence 
here  will  be  sorely  missed  by  those  of  us 


who  have  been  privileged  to  know  and 
to  work  wltn  him.  An  outstanding  law- 
yer. "Took"  Gathings  has.  through  the 
industriousness  of  his  efforts,  capably 
contributed  his  knowledge  and  his  talents 
to  the  legislative  process.  His  contribu- 
tion has  been  a  major  one  and  has  earned 
him  the  respect  of  his  colleagues  and 
the  gratitude  of  his  constituents  who  are 
indeed  fortunate  to  have  been  so  ably 
represented  in  the  House  for  so  many 
years.  "Took"  Gathincs'  departure  from 
Washington  Is  a  personal  loss  to  me  as 

1  value  most  highly  the  warm  friend- 
ship we  have  shared  since  I  have  been 
privileged  to  know  him,  the  memory  of 
which  I  will  continue  to  treasure  over  the 
years. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  take  time  to  express  my  feelings 
regarding  Congressman  Gathincs,  who 
will  retire  after  his  present  term. 

Congressman  Gathincs  serves  as  the 
vice  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  serving  on  that  committee. 

Congressman  Gathincs  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  me  personally,  and  to 
many  other  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

As  a  freshman  Congressman,  I  es- 
peclsdly  appreciated  his  leadership  In 
committee. 

I  am  proud  to  Join  the  many  others  in 
praising  this  fine  gentleman. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  an  honor  for  me  to  speak  a  few  words 
about  a  friend  and  adviser,  the  Honor- 
able E.  C.  "Took"  Gathincs. 

When  I  came  to  the  Congress  less  than 

2  years  ago,  one  of  the  things  that  Im- 
pressed me  most  was  the  sincere  and  avid 
dedication  of  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  to  which  I  was 
assigned.  I  have  come  to  depend  on  Con- 
gressman Gathincs  for  advice  and  lead- 
ership because  I  quickly  discovered  that 
there  was  no  more  faithful  and  loyal 
member  on  our  committee.  He  always 
was  in  attendance  at  our  meetings  and 
he  inevitably  had  done  his  homework  on 
the  legislation  we  were  considering. 

Whenever  he  was  called  on  to  preside 
at  committee  meetings,  he  always  was 
completely  fair  and  nonpartisan.  He 
never  denied  the  newer  members  on  the 
committee  the  chance  to  be  heard,  and 
this  personally  has  meant  a  great  deal 
to  me. 

Those  who  have  worked  with  "Took" 
Gathincs  have  had  a  rich  and  reward- 
ing experience. 

His  30  years  of  service  In  this  body  Is 
not  only  a  credit  to  his  ability  and  hard 
work,  but  it  serves  also  as  a  tribute  to  the 
foresight  of  the  people  in  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Arkansas  who  have  chosen  him 
as  their  Congressman  on  15  occasions. 

My  best  wishes  go  to  "Took"  Qathings 
and  his  lovely  wife  as  they  return  to  West 
Memphis  and  the  folks  back  home. 

Above  all,  I  want  to  say  "thank  you" 
for  providing  me  an  example  of  what 
loyalty,  dedication,  and  service  really 
are. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportimity  to 
express  my  deep  respect  and  admiration 
for  Hon.  E.  C.  "Took"  Gathings  for 
his  wisdom  and  statesmanship,  and  for 
the  devotion  he  hac  skown  his  Nation 
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through  30  years  of  dedicated  service  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

"Took"  Gathings  is  one  of  my  favorite 
people  in  the  Congress.  He  is  an  exp>ert 
on  agriculture,  and  we  have  much  in 
common  as  we  both  represent  districts 
in  which  cotton  Is  grown.  His  advice  and 
counsel,  and  good  work  in  behalf  of  the 
cotton  industry  have  been  very  helpful 
to  me. 

I  will  miss  Representative  Gathincs 
in  the  next  Congress,  and  wish  to  express 
to  him  my  best  wishes  for  his  every  hap- 
piness in  the  future. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Ezekiel  Candler  Gathincs 
has  ably  and  honorably  represented  the 
First  District  of  Arkansas  for  a  period 
of  30  years  during  which  time  some  of 
the  most  significant  legislation  in  our 
national  history  has  been  enacted.  His 
participation  in  the  deliberations  of  this 
House  have  always  been  effective  and 
substantial,  and  in  the  field  of  agriculture 
in  particular  his  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge has  been  a  bright  and  powerful  bea- 
con, providing  guidance  for  his  colleagues 
and,  indeed,  for  the  entire  Nation.  The 
wonderful  manner  in  which  "Took" 
Gathincs  has  meticulously  and  fervent- 
ly represented  the  interest  of  his  con- 
stituents here  in  Congress  is  proverbial, 
and  if  there  ever  was  a  Member  who 
"voted  his  convictions,"  with  vigor  and 
with  Integrity,  it  is  my  esteemed  friend 
from  our  neighboring  State  of  Arkansas. 

I  am  indeed  sorry  that  my  friend  and 
learned  colleague  is  about  to  bring  his 
distinguished  legislative  service  to  a 
close  with  final  adjournment  of  the  90th 
Congress.  I  have  every  confidence,  how- 
ever, that  his  great  professional  and 
moral  attainments  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce the  meaningful  rewards  that  have 
established  him  as  an  outstanding 
Member  of  this  House.  I  extend  to  the 
Honorable  E.  C.  "Took"  Gathings  and 
to  his  fine  family  my  very  best  wishes 
for  the  many  beneficial  years  that  lie 
ahead. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mi. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  deep  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  my  colleague  from  Arkansas, 
the  Honorable  E.  C.  "Took"  Gathincs. 
who  will  be  retiring  at  the  end  of  this 
session  of  Congress.  We  all  regret  that 
we  will  no  longer  have  the  privilege  of 
working  with  him  here  In  the  Halls  of 
Congress  and  we  will  miss  having  the 
benefit  of  his  wisdom  and  inspiration. 

During  his  years  of  service  on  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  "Took" 
Gathincs'  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  field  of  agriculture  have  been  well 
known.  In  addition  to  his  influential  po- 
sitions on  the  committee  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Cotton  and 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Farm 
Labor,  "Took"  Gathincs  is  also  the  rank- 
ing Democrat  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Rice  and  Oilseeds.  As  a  result  of  his  in- 
sight Into  the  needs  and  problems  of 
p-griculture,  "Took"  Gathings  has  spon- 
sored numerous  pieces  of  legislation  of 
tremendous  import  and  interest  to  the 
farmers  of  our  country  and  has  ushered 
them  to  successful  conclusion  as  legis- 
lative landmarks  In  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture. 


I  can  personally  attest  to  the  fact  that 
the  rice  industry  owes  a  very  special  debt 
of  gratitude  to  "Took"  Gathings  for  the 
progress  which  it  has  reaped  as  a  result 
of  Ills  leadership. 

I  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  Sev- 
enth Congressional  District  of  Louisiana, 
which  I  have  the  privilege  of  represent- 
ing in  Congress,  produces  24.6  percent 
of  all  rice  produced  in  the  United  States 
and  85  percent  of  the  rice  produced  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana.  On  behalf  of  the 
many  rice  producers  and  millers  who 
comprise  the  rice  industry  of  my  State 
of  Louisiana,  I  wish  to  express  our  grati- 
tude and  appreciation  to  "Took"  Gath- 
ings for  his  generous  efforts  and  con- 
tributions in  our  behalf.  We  are  all  the 
richer  because  he  has  unselfishly  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  what  was  right  and 
just  for  the  agricultural  interests  of  our 
great  country  and  his  influence  will  be 
felt  for  many  years  to  come. 

While  my  association  with  "Took" 
Gathincs  has  been  mostly  agriculturally 
oriented  because  of  the  particular  in- 
terests and  problems  of  my  district,  I 
am  not  unmindful  of  his  contributions  to 
the  welfare  and  security  of  our  Nation 
in  other  legislative  fields.  Certainly  the 
people  of  America  owe  an  everlasting 
debt  of  gratitude  to  a  100-percent  loyal 
American  citizen  and  public  official  who 
has  placed  the  interest  and  welfare  of 
his  Nation  above  sectional  and  specialized 
interest  in  the  true  demeanor  of  a 
truly  dedicated  public  official. 

To  my  friend  and  colleague,  "Took" 
Gathings.  a  sincere  and  heartfelt 
"thank  you"  and  best  wishes  for  a  well- 
deserved   retirement. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  Member  from 
Arkansas,  E.  C.  "Took"  Gathings. 

"Took"  Gathincs  entered  politics  al- 
most immediately  after  graduating  from 
law  school  and  has  devot^  his  entire 
adult  life  to  public  service.  After  having 
served  in  the  State  Senate  of  Arkansas 
he  was  elected  to  the  76th  Congress  in 
1939  and  to  each  succeeding  Congress 
thereafter. 

Having  served  with  distinction  for  30 
years  in  this  body,  he  has  decided  to 
retire  at  the  end  of  this  session.  I  regret 
this  decision  on  his  part  as  I  am  sure  his 
constituents  do  because  he  is  one  of  the 
most  conscientious  Members  of  this  body. 
While  "Took"  never  sought  the  limelight, 
few  will  deny  the  impact  of  his  quiet 
wisdom  and  long  experience  in  public  life 
on  the  course  of  legislation  coming 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  As  vice  chairman  of  that 
committee  his  advice  was  sought  by 
many  of  us  on  all  problems  concerning 
agriculture  and  he  has  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion beneficial  to  farmers  and  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  natural  gas  to 
eastern  Arkansas. 

During  his  early  years  in  Congress, 
Representative  Gathincs  was  a  very 
active  member  of  such  committees  as 
World  War  Veterans,  Claims,  Irrigation 
and  Reclamation,  Census,  Immigration 
and  Naturalization,  and  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 


an  lienor  and  a  privilege  to  serve  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  the  Honorable  E.  C. 
Gathincs. 

His  unwavering  devotion  to  his  dis- 
trict and  the  country  has  been  the  hall- 
mark of  his  service  here. 

Others  have  spoken  at  length  in  regard 
to  the  life  and  public  service  of  this  out- 
standing American,  and  elaboration  on 
my  part  is  unnecessary.  However,  I  do 
want  to  join  in  words  of  good  will  and 
best  wishes  to  him  as  he  approaches  the 
end  of  his  congressional  career.  Good 
luck  Took. 

Mr.  HAlilAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  with  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
friend  and  colleague,  E.  C.  Gathincs, 
who  for  the  past  30  years  has  represented 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  Ar- 
kansas. 

When  Congress  adjourns  this  year, 
"Took"  will  leave  this  Chamber  after 
three  decades  of  outstanding  and  dedi- 
cated service  to  his  country  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Arkansas.  We  who  have  served  with 
him  shall  miss  his  presence  here,  but  I  am 
sure  the  people  of  Arkansas'  First  Con- 
gressional District  will  experience  an 
even  greater  loss. 

I  wish  him  the  very  best  as  he  leaves 
this  Hall  for  what  I  hope  will  be  a  happy 
and  healthy  future. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  our  colleague,  Wilbur 
Mills,  for  providing  us  this  opportunity 
to  pay  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  my  good 
friend,  E.  C.  "Took"  Gathings. 

After  30  years  of  devoted  service. 
"Took"  has  decided  not  to  seek  reelec- 
tion to  Congress  this  year.  To  his  friends 
and  colleagues  here  in  the  Capitol  and 
to  his  many  friends  and  supporters  back 
home  in  his  constituency  in  the  First 
District  of  Arkansas,  that  is  a  lament- 
able decision.  But.  he  has  more  than 
earned  this  respite  fron\  the  labors  of 
public  service.  I  know  how  much  he  has 
enjoyed  serving  in  Congress  and  how 
conscientiously  he  has  carried  out  the 
heavy  responsibilities  which  go  with  the 
office.  I  think  in  some  ways  "Took"  is 
going  to  miss  us  as  much  as  we  are  going 
to  miss  him. 

It  has  been  my  great  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  serve  with  "Took"  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  where  he  is 
currently  the  vice  chairman  and  where 
he  has  rendered  tireless  and  imique  serv- 
ice to  the  cause  of  American  agricul- 
ture. His  has  always  been  a  voice  of  calm 
and  reason.  On  many  occasions  his  own 
special  brand  of  humor  has  helped  to 
dispel  tensions,  clear  the  air,  and  make 
it  possible  to  get  the  cantankerous  ma- 
chinery we  call  the  legislative  process 
going  again,  just  when  it  threatened  to 
bog  down.  On  those  occasions  when  he 
has  presided  over  the  committee  it  has 
always  been  with  fairness  and  dispatch. 

Most  importantly,  "Took"  has  brought 
to  the  committee  a  deep  understanding 
of  the  problems  American  agriculture 
faces  today;  a  wisdom  and  insight  into 
the  operation  of  this  great  industry ;  and 
a  concern  and  compsission  for  the  needs 
and  the  welfare  of  that  large  segment 
of  our  population  which  still  derives  Its 
livelihood  from  tilUng  the  soil. 
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I  think  in  my  entire  lifetime  I  have 
never  met  a  more  kindly  man  than 
"Took"  Oathings.  He  is  the  very  epitome 
of  a  true  gentleman:  well  bred,  courte- 
ous, gracioiis,  and  considerate.  He  Is  also 
a  man  of  deep  convictions.  And  the  sin- 
cerity with  which  he  holds  those  convic- 
tions and  his  ability  to  articulate  them 
have  made  him  both  a  valuable  and  per- 
suasive legislator. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  with  "Took" 
Gathings  in  Congnress  and  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  for  the  past  18  years. 
And  I  am  grateful  for  the  years  of 
friendship  we  have  shared.  I  shall  always 
hold  that  friendship  in  the  highest  es- 
teem. 

"Took,"  I  wish  the  very  best  in  health 
and  happiness  for  you  and  your  dear 
wife  In  the  years  to  come  and  Ood's  rich- 
est blessing  on  you  both. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
take  this  occsislon  to  extend  my  warmest 
regards  to  the  Honorable  Ezekiil  C. 
Oathings  of  the  Arkansas  First  District, 
who  is-retirlng  from  Congress  at  the  close 
of  the  current  term.  His  performance  in 
this  Chamber,  over  the  psist  three  dec- 
ades, has  won  the  admiration  not  only 
of  his  loyal  constituency,  but  of  his  col- 
leagues here,  as  well.  He  is  an  outstand- 
ing Congressman. 

As  second- ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Ezekiel 
Gatbtngs  has  become  known  as  the 
"farmer's  friend."  for  all  he  has  accom- 
plished and  attempted  to  accomplish  in 
the  Interest  of  the  farming  communities 
throughout  the  land. 

There  are  those  who,  in  the  name  of 
progress,  would  relegate  the  noble  farm- 
ing tradition  to  second-class  status,  but 
not  without  the  strong  and  able  opposi- 
tion of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  the 
Arkansas  First  District.  Recognizing,  as 
he  does,  the  dependency  of  Industry  on 
agricultiu-e.  even  to  this  very  day, 
EzEKiKL  Gathings  has  made  known  his 
views  and  held  the  line  against  unneces- 
sary encroachment  on  the  rights  of  agri- 
culture by  a  rampant  machine-age — and 
with  telling  effect.  He  Is  a  man  of  high 
principles  and  must  be  commended  for 
standing  by  those  principles,  in  the  face 
of  all  inducements  to  the  contrary. 

Virtually  from  the  start  of  his  adult 
life.  EzEKiEL  Gathings  has  been  engaged 
in  politics  and  legislation.  Graduating 
with  a  law  degree  from  Arkansas  Uni- 
versity, in  1929.  he  promptly  identified 
himself  with  the  Democratic  Party  orga- 
nization and  in  1934  was  elected  to  the 
State  senate  where  he  remained  until 
his  election  to  Congress  4  years  later. 
In  13  subsequent  elections,  his  policies 
were  overwhelmingly  endorsed  by  his 
constituents. 

Congratulations.  Congressman  Oath- 
digs,  for  a  Job  well  done. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  very 
sorry  to  learn  of  the  retirement  from  the 
House  of  my  esteemed,  beloved,  and  out- 
standing friend,  the  Honorable  E.  C. 
"Took"  Gathings,  of  Arkansas. 

Took  has  had  an  illustrious  career  In 
the  Congress  and  his  outstanding  lead- 
ership will  long  be  remembered,  not  only 
by  members  of  his  own  district  and 
State,  but  by  a  grateful  Nation  which 
recognizes  his  dedicated  service,  his  great 


contributions,  his  fidelity  to  duty,  and 
his  superb  patriotism. 

Took  Gathings  is  not  only  a  warm, 
thoughtful,  considerate  friend,  but  he  is 
a  very  able,  distinguished  Congressman 
and  a  great  American. 

His  magnificent  service  on  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  and  his  leader- 
ship, not  only  in  the  affairs  of  that  com- 
mittee but  in  the  House  as  well,  has  been 
of  highest  order. 

He  is  cherished,  admired,  and  loved  by 
his  many  friends,  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible precisely  to  fill  the  pltice  he  occupies 
in  the  Congress  and  in  the  hearts  of  his 
colleagues  and  friends. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  see  him  leave  the 
Congress,  because  he  is  the  type  of  dedi- 
cated American  needed  now  more  than 
ever  before  in  the  affairs  of  Government. 
After  his  long,  arduous  service  to  the 
Nation,  his  district,  and  great  State. 
Took  Gathings  is  entitled  to  relaxation 
and  rest  and  the  deep  gratitude  of  his 
constituency  and  the  Nation  he  has 
served  so  faithfully  and  well. 

I  wish  for  this  great  American.  Con- 
gressman Took  Gathings,  and  his  lovely 
wife  and  family,  all  choicest  blessings  of 
continued  good  health,  success  in  all 
their  endeavors,  prosperity,  happiness, 
and  peace  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most 
grateful  to  my  committee  chairman,  the 
Honorable  Wilbur  Mills,  for  making  it 
possible  for  me  and  my  colleagues  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  the  outstanding  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  E.  C.  "Took" 
Gathings. 

"Took"  has  been  one  of  the  farmer's 
greatest  friends  in  Congress,  and  agri- 
culture throughout  the  country  owes 
much  of  its  progress  to  him.  Of  greater 
overall  importance  Is  his  deep  spiritusd 
faith,  typified  by  his  presidency  of  the 
Congressional  Prayer  Breakfast  group. 
The  only  one  who  can  really  foresee  the 
ramifications  of  proposed  programs  and 
legislation  affecting  them,  and  permit  in- 
fallible decisions,  is  our  Supreme  Being, 
and  "TooK's  ■  reliance  upon  His  guidance 
has  helped  to  prevent  much  error 
through  the  many  years  of  his  public 
Ufe. 

I.  personally,  and  the  whole  Congress 
will  miss  "Took."  and  it  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  he  will  enjoy  the  long,  health- 
ful, and  contented  retirement  which  he 
has  so  well  earned. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
hate  to  see  our  beloved  colleague  "Took" 
Gathings  retire  from  this  body,  where  he 
has  done  such  an  excellent  Job  for  his 
district  and  State;  and  where  he  has 
left  behind  him  a  solid  and  impressive 
body  of  constructive  legislation,  which 
will  always  be  a  lasting  memorial  to  his 
concern  for  his  fellow  man  and  his  ability 
and  dedication  to  his  country.  Yes.  we 
will  miss  him  and  his  lovely  wife,  who 
has  contributed  so  much  to  his  own  good 
work  here.  Our  coimtry  Is  a  better  coun- 
try because  he  has  been  here  In  Wash- 
ington, working  for  the  common  good  of 
all  but  with  the  imcommon  ability  that  is 
his.  We  wish  for  both  him  and  his  wife 
every  happiness  in  their  retirement  and 
hope  that  they  will  often  return  to  renew 
old  friendships  here. 


Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  honored  to  Join  with  other 
Members  of  Congress  in  pajring  tribute 
to  my  friend.  Congressman  Gathings. 

His  warm  personality  and  Interest,  not 
only  In  his  own  district,  but  in  the  affairs 
of  all  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
agriculture,  explains  why  he  has  had  a 
term  of  service  extending  over  30  years, 
26  of  which  he  has  ably  served  on  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  We.  his 
colleagues,  are  Indebted  to  Congressman 
Gathings  for  his  untiring  work  and  the 
notable  contributions  he  has  made  which 
has  resulted  in  such  important  legisla- 
tion pertinent  to  agriculture. 

Along  with  the  entire  membership  of 
this  House,  I  will  miss  Congressman 
Gathings,  and  I  ceui  only  wish  him  many 
years  of  health  and  happiness  in  his 
well-deserved  retirement. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  join  with  other  Members  of  this 
great  body  to  pay  tribute  to  Ezekiel 
Candler  Gathings.  who  will  end  30  years 
of  service  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives when  we  adjourn. 

"Took."  as  we  all  know  him,  has 
served  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Arkansas  faithfully  since  he  was  elected 
to  the  76th  Congi-ess.  In  fact.  I  know  of 
no  one  who  is  more  fervently  dedicated 
to  the  well-being  of  those  he  represents. 
In  addition  to  being  a  devoted  public 
servant  and  a  capable  leader.  "Took" 
Gathings  is  a  man  of  deep  imderstand- 
ing. 

Representing  an  agilcultuial  district 
myself  for  the  past  25  years,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  contributions  he  has  made 
in  the  field  of  agriculture,  both  in  talent 
and  time,  through  his  work  on  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee.  As  vice  chair- 
man, you  might  say  he  is  one  of  those 
rare  craftsmen  who  perform  every  task 
to  which  he  is  assigned  with  unusual 
meticulousness  and  care.  Mutual  friends 
who  serve  with  him  on  the  committee 
tell  me  his  labor  is  painstaking;  his 
scholarship  thorough;  his  integrity  with- 
out blemish. 

On  many  Important  and  some  highly 
controversial  issues,  he  never  hesitates 
to  take  a  strong  position,  and  always  is 
able  to  caimbly  defend  that  position.  With 
a  storehouse  of  information  on  many 
subjects,  his  influence  Is  felt  on  many 
occasions. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  enjoy  his 
friendship  through  the  years,  and  I  feel 
sure  I  speak  for  all  of  us  who  really 
know  him  when  I  say  the  memory  of  his 
true  friendship  will  long  remain  with  us 
and  his  outstanding  achievements  will 
brilliantly  illuminate  the  annals  of  this, 
the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world,  for  many  years  to  come. 

"Took,"  you  and  your  lovely  family 
have  my  very  best  wishes  for  good  health, 
fortune,  and  Increasing  success. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  every  freshman  Congressman  picks 
out  certain  men  who  represent  real  suc- 
cess and  achievement  in  this  body. 
"Took"  Gathings,  the  man  who  we  are 
honoring  today,  presented  that  sort  of 
image  to  me  when  I  ~arst  came  here,  and 
in  the  Intervening  years  I  have  spent 
here.  I  have  never  logt  my  deep  respect 
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for  "Took's"  ability,  dedication  and 
counsel. 

During  the  time  I  have  worked  with 
"Took"  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
I  have  never  failed  to  be  impressed  by  his 
Insight  and  ability  to  apply  his  vast  ex- 
perience to  bear  on  any  problem  we  have 
faced.  I  personally  hate  for  him  to  leave 
us,  for  I  have  grown  so  used  to  seeing  him 
sitting  In  the  vice  chairman's  seat,  that 
I  cannot  Imagine  his  not  being  there  next 
year. 

I  am  certain  that  the  people  of 
"TooK's"  district  will  strongly  feel  the 
loss  of  this  great  and  skilled  legislator 
and  representative  of  their  interest.  Per- 
haps some  of  them  will  probably  never 
know  how  much  they  have  owed  to 
•  Took,"  but,  believe  me,  I  am  sure  that 
Ills  district  will  be  poorer  for  his  absence. 

Congressmen  are  always  coming  and 
going,  find  some  of  us  will  And  that  our 
legacy  will  consist  of  a  few  pages  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  some  testimony 
before  one  committee  or  the  other,  and 
our  name  on  a  few  bills  that  were  signed 
into  law, 

"Took's"  legacy  not  only  includes  all  of 
what  I  have  mentioned,  but  In  addition 
his  willingness  to  help,  his  cheerfulness 
and  friendship  have  rightly  earned  him 
the  accolade  of  this  entire  body.  He  is 
one  of  those  rare  Individuals  whose 
friendship  has  personally  enriched  my 
life,  and  I  wanted  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  tell  him  so.  We  all  wish  you  and 
Tollse  the  best  as  you  leave  this  Cham- 
ber. "Took,"  and  we  will  certainly  miss 
you. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  today  to  pay  a  sincere,  well- 
earned  tribute  to  our  retiring  colleague 
from  the  First  District  of  Arkansas,  E.  C. 
Gathings. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  served 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee  with  the 
distinguished  Member  during  the  past  2 
years.  His  thoroughness  and  his  sincerity 
of  manner  and  Intent  in  securing  all  of 
the  information  available  on  the  subject 
under  discussion  has  earned  him  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  his  colleagues. 
His  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
basic  farm  programs  \vlll  be  sorely  missed 
on  this  committee. 

My  best  wishes  are  extended  to  Mr. 
Gathings  for  a  happy,  long  life  for  him 
and  his  family,  as  he  leaves  this  body. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  truly  great  American.  E.  C. 
Took"  Gathings.  I  count  him  as  a  very 
dear  friend,  and  am  truly  sorry  he  is  re- 
tiring from  the  Congress. 

In  30  years  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Took  has  compiled  an  outstand- 
ing record  of  devoted  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Arkansas  and  the  Nation.  The  ac- 
colades of  those  who  have  served  with 
him  will  attest  to  this. 

He  is,  moreover,  a  man  of  stanch  dedi- 
cation to  those  principles  and  traditions 
which  have  built  our  Nation  to  its  height 
of  greatness. 

During  the  past  2  years,  as  a  first-term 
Member  from  Arkansas,  it  has  been  my 
high  honor  and  privilege  to  work  closely 
with  Took  on  matters  relating  to  our 
State  and  Nation.  His  counsel  has  been 
invaluable;  his  wise  guidance,  an  educa- 
tion. 


On  social  occasions  when  the  Arkansas 
delegation  oould  be  together,  it  was  al- 
ways such  a  pleasure  to  visit  with  Took 
and  Tollse.  They  shall  be  missed  so  very 
much. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  the  retire- 
ment days  ahead  are  blessed  with  good 
health  and  an  abundance  of  those  things 
which  go  to  make  up  happiness. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  the  Arkansas  delegation  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen 
that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
during  the  30  years  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  I  was  distressed  to  learn 
my  good  friend  "Took"  Gathings  had  de- 
cided to  not  be  a  candidate  to  Congress 
for  the  91st  Congress  and  return  to  his 
home  to  resume  his  law  practice.  The 
Agriculture  Committee  and  the  Congress 
will  suffer  a  great  loss  by  not  having 
"Took"  Gathings  here  to  give  us  the  ben- 
efits of  his  experience  and  thinking  on 
agriculture  and  numerous  other  national 
and  worldwide  problems.  The  State  of 
Arkansas  and  especially  the  district  rep- 
resented by  Mr.  Gathings  will  miss  his 
prestige  and  infiuence  here  in  the  Con- 
gress more  than  any  other  group.  Con- 
gressman Gathings  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  has  spent 
more  time  in  trying  to  assist  the  cotton 
growers  and  glnners  than  any  other 
Member  of  this  Congress.  He  was  of  great 
assistance  to  the  Congress  in  passing 
the  one-price  cotton  bill  and  numerous 
other  important  pieces  of  legislation  now 
on  the  statute  books.  I  will  personally 
miss  Congressman  Gathings  since  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  sitting 
to  his  right  on  the  committee  ever  since 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee. 

Again,  I  want  to  express  my  personal 
regrets  and  my  congratulations  at  the 
same  time  as  I  wish  "Took"  Gathings 
and  his  lovely  family  everything  they 
desire  in  the  future. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
pay  tribute  today  to  a  giant  of  a  man — 
not  only  a  giant  among  the  legislators 
but  a  tall  man — one  to  whom  all  can  look 
up. 

This  man  is  Ezekiel  "Took"  Gathings 
of  Arkansas — a  great  man — a  legislator's 
legislator — always  ready,  willing,  able, 
and  highly  qualified  to  lend  a  hand — a 
man  whose  contributions  to  the  Nation's 
agriculture  are  monumental. 

Not  only  is  Mr.  Gathings  a  highly  hon- 
orable man,  but  he  is  a  patient  and  court- 
ly gentleman.  When  I  came  up  here  as  a 
freshman,  and  I  was  assigned  to  the 
Agriculture  Committee  on  which  he  has 
served  so  admirably  for  so  many  years, 
I  found  Mr.  Gathings  has  the  patience  of 
Job.  His  kindnesses  overwhelmed  me — 
matched  only  by  his  desire  to  help  a  new, 
young,  green  Member  understand  the 
complications  of  the  agriculture  program. 

When  someone  says  Mr.  Gathings  Is 
a  "great  American,"  he  Is  not  just  whis- 
tling. He  is  the  type  we  hate  to  see  leave 
the  service  of  his  countrj' — but  also  he  is 
the  type  we  are  happy  to  see  take  advan- 
tage of  time  to  spend  with  lols  family, 
with  his  dear  friends,  in  the  area  he  loves. 

Mindful  of  those  facts,  we  join  in  the 
Adios — Vaya  con  Dlos,  Congressman 
"Took"  Gathings.  We  will  miss  you  more 
than  you  will  miss  us. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  privileges  of  serving  In  this  House 
is  the  association  we  have  with  some  of 
the  finest  and  most  dedicated  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  of  our  country.  We 
are  all  conscious  of  the  high  honor  of 
being  selected  by  our  fellow  citizens  to 
represent  them  here,  but  we  soon  become 
aware  that  most  of  us  share  this  other 
privilege  and  honor  of  association. 

The  Honorable  E.  C.  Gathings.  affec- 
tionately known  to  us  as  "Took."  per- 
sonifies the  very  best  that  we  come  to 
admire  and  cherish  here.  He  is  a  friendly 
man,  so  quiet  and  unassuming  that  you 
have  to  know  him  to  realize  his  ability 
and  capacity.  For  30  years  now,  he  has 
represented  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Arkansas  with  distinction. 
"Took"  Is  especially  known  to  us  for  his 
expertise  in  all  matters  relating  to  agri- 
cultural problems  and  the  entire  countiy 
is  indebted  to  him  for  his  consistent  and 
skilled  sponsorship  of  constructive  legis- 
lation to  help  the  American  farmer. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve  with  this  great  American. 
We  are  all  sorry  that  he  is  retiring  to 
private  life,  but  we  wish  him  continued 
success  in  all  his  efforts  and  the  best  of 
happiness  for  him  and  his  family. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  bad 
to  lose  ones  friends  from  service  in  the 
Congress,  particularly  when  he  happens 
to  be  a  neighbor.  It  is  certainly  with  a 
feeling  of  regret  that  I  note  the  retire- 
ment of  my  good  friend  and  neighbor, 
Hon.  E.  C.  "Took"  Gathings.  He  and  his 
wife,  Tollse.  and  their  children,  have 
been  very  close  to  my  family  through  the 
years. 

I  know  that  "Took"  has  earned  his  re- 
tirement, but  we  will  certainly  miss  the 
benefits  of  his  efforts  here  as  well  as  our 
association.  No  one  has  been  more  reli- 
able and  dependable  in  looking  after  the 
interests  of  his  district  and  the  Nation. 

In  the  area  of  agriculture,  which  is 
not  an  easy  one  in  which  to  work,  you 
could  always  count  on  "Took"  Gathings 
being  there  on  the  front  row,  well  in- 
formed and  courageous.  A  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, he  made  use  of  his  training  and 
his  talents.  Except  for  "Took"  Gathings, 
our  problems  would  have  been  greater 
and  our  economic  situation  worse. 

I  join  with  "Took's"  many  friends  in 
saying  that  he  leaves  a  mark  here  which 
will  be  a  challenge  to  whoever  may  suc- 
ceed him.  Though  he  is  retiring,  the  peo- 
ple of  his  district  will  benefit  from  the 
work  and  legislation  with  which  "Took" 
has  been  identified  through  the  years. 

We  wish  for  "Took"  and  Tolice  many, 
many  happy  years  and  tmst  we  will  see 
them  back  here  often. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  heard 
with  deep  regret  the  decision  of  our  good 
friend,  E.  C.  "Took"  Gathings  to  retire 
from  Congress  at  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion. Those  of  us  privileged  to  serve  with 
him  recognize  his  splendid  character  and 
fine  ability.  When  I  first  came  to  this 
body  I  was  a  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  upon  which  Took  was  a  rank- 
ing member.  I  was  Impressed  with  his 
imassumlng  but  highly  effective  conduct 
and  I  soon  became  proud  to  claim  him 
as  a  friend.  The  passage  of  time  has  only 
confirmed  and  enhanced  this  high  opin- 
ion. Took  Gathings  is  one  of  the  truest 
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gentlemen  In  this  Congresa.  Pair  and 
kindly,  he  haa  worked  faithfully  for  his 
constituents  anxl  the  Nation.  I  am  proud 
of  hla  service  and  congratulate  the  peo- 
ple of  the  First  District  of  Arkansas  upon 
the  representation  they  have  had  In  this 
body  for  the  past  30  years.  It  sets  a 
standard  difficult  to  equal. 

I  wish  for  Took  health  and  happiness 
for  msmy  years  to  come. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  distinguished  son 
of  Arkansas,  a  skillful  legislative  leader, 
a  great  American.  Representative  E.  C. 
"Took"  Gathings,  who  will  retire  at  the 
end  of  this  session. 

Took  Gathwgs  has  represented  the 
people  of  Arkansas"  First  District,  since 
the  76th  Congress,  with  competence.  In- 
tegrity, and  courage.  To  me.  he  has  been 
a  good  friend,  one  to  whom  I  could  al- 
ways look  for  Inspiration  and  guidance, 
and  I  have. 

He  Is  living  proof  of  the  success  a  man 
may  attain  by  steady  application,  by  long 
hoifrs  of  hard  work,  by  unselfish  dedica- 
tion 16  the  public  Interest;  and  his  ability 
and  character  have  made  him  one  of  the 
most  effective  voices  in  this  body. 
"Took's"  devotion  to  duty  and  strict  ad- 
herence to  our  democratic  ideals  have 
won  him  the  lasting  support  and  admira- 
tion of  his  constituents.  For  over  30  years, 
he  has  been  a  tower  of  strength  in  this 
House. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  10  years 
ago,  I  sought  the  counsel  of  Took  Gath- 
nfGS,  already  a  ranking  member  on  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  to  which 
I  was  also  assigned.  During  the  10  years 
I  have  served  with  him  on  this  conunit- 
tee.  I  have  appreciated  fully  his  great 
achievements  as  a  leader  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  and  have  benefited  from 
his  directives  and  foresight. 

Yes,  the  faith  shown  In  Took  Qath- 
INGS  by  his  constituents  has  been  well 
justified;  he  has  never  failed  to  repre- 
sent them  to  the  very  best  of  his  con- 
siderable ability.  His  i'etlrement  to  the 
scenes  he  loves  best  will  bring  to  our 
beloved  colleague  the  fulfillment  and 
happiness  of  a  splendid  career.  We  wish 
you  well.  Took,  as  you  leave  us  but  trust 
that  you  will  keep  in  touch,  renewing 
often  your  close  associations  here. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  with  "Took"  Gath- 
iNGS  for  the  past  8  years.  I  have  never 
known  a  finer  man  and  am  certain  this 
opinion  is  shared  by  every  Member  of 
this  body.  "Took"  Is  a  gentleman,  an  ef- 
fective legislator,  ai-.d  a  friend  of  rural 
America. 

The  voters  in  his  district  have  exer- 
cised excellent  judgment  over  the  years 
in  reelecting  him  and  their  confidence 
has  been  well  placed.  He  will  be  missed 
by  those  who  rely  on  him  In  the  great 
State  of  Arkansas,  by  many  Members 
of  Congress  who  nave  sought  his  advice 
and  counsel,  and  by  rural  Americans 
everywhere.  Notwithstanding,  "Took" 
has  earned  a  rest  and  I  am  proud  to  Join 
his  many,  many  friends  In  wishing  him 
every  success  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  served  with  "Took"  Gathings 
for  12  years  on  the  House  Committee  on 


Agriculture.  I  have  never  known  a  man 
of  finer  character.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr  Speaker.  It 
Is  always  hard  to  say  "goodbye"  to  a  be- 
loved and  respected  colleague,  and  It  Is 
particularly  so  In  the  case  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Gathinos]. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  on  the 
House  Committee,  on  Agriculture  with 
"Took"  Gathings  for  the  past  3  years. 
In  the  90th  Congress,  I  have  also  served 
with  him  on  two  subcommittees,  one  of 
which— Family  Farms — he  has  more 
than  ably  chaired. 

During  this  time,  and  even  though  we 
are  not  of  the  same  political  party,  no 
one  could  have  possibly  been  friendlier 
to  me  and  of  more  help  than  "Took"  who 
was  always  more  than  willing  to  pass  on 
to  a  younger  colleague  the  wealth  of  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  he  has  amassed 
during  the  30  years  he  has  served  with 
such  distinction  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Speaker  "Took"  Gathings  will  be 
missed  in  the  House  by  both  his  party 
and  mine.  One  cannot  say  that  he  will 
be  missed  by  both  friends  and  enemies 
as  he  has  no  enemies — Just  friends.  Polit- 
ical associates  and  political  opponents 
are  as  one  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  regret  that  "Took" 
is  ending  his  long  and  outstanding  ca- 
reer. I  am  fully  aware  that  he  richly  de- 
serves the  peace  and  contentment  of  re- 
tirement. My  heartfelt  thanks  for  his 
friendship  and  help  will  be  with  him  dur- 
ing that  time. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  add  my  voice  to  the  many  others  who 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  esteem  for  the 
work,  the  accomplishments,  and  the  fine 
personality  of  the  distingiilshed  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  Representative  E. 
C.  "Took"  Gathinos.  He  is  held  In  high- 
est regard. 

His  has  been  a  most  distinguished  rec- 
ord. For  30  years  he  has  served  the 
House,  ills  district,  and  the  Nation  In 
exceptional  fashion.  For  that  reason  we 
honor  him  not  only  for  his  length  of 
service — which  is  considerable — but  also 
for  the  caliber  and  number  of  his  accom- 
plishments during  that  period. 

One  of  the  senior  Members  of  the 
House,  "Took"  Gathings.  has  been  a 
leader  among  legislators.  He  is  a  devoted 
public  servant,  a  man  who  has  given 
outstanding  service  to  the  great  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  wish  my  good  friend  of 
many  years,  Congressman  Gathings.  and 
his  family,  the  best  of  health  and  happi- 
ness and  a  full  measure  of  prosperity  In 
the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  tribute 
to  my  esteemed  colleague  the  Honorable 
E.  C.  "Took"  Gathings.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  Con- 
gressman Gathings  on  his  retirement. 
His  continuous  representation  of  Ar- 
kansas' First  District,  since  the  76th 
Congress,  Is  acknowledgment  of  achieve- 
ment and  dedication. 

I  have  become  accustomed  to  hearing 
his  name,  preceding  mine  by  several 
Members'  names,  during  roUcall  since 
my   election  to  Congress.   The   distin- 


guished senior  Member  wUl  be  greatly 
missed  In  the  House. 

My  enthuslttftlc  best  wishes  are  ex- 
tended to  Congressman  E.  C.  Gathings 
for  good  health  and  happiness  in  his 
retirement. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  good  friend.  "Took" 
Gathings.  During  his  30  years  service  in 
the  House  "Took"  has  won  the  hearts  of 
his  colleagues  as  well  as  their  respect. 
Wherever  he  goes  he  seems  to  carry  with 
him  an  aura  of  kindly  dignity. 

Whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store 
for  "Took"  we  may  be  sure  that  he  will 
meet  each  problem  as  it  arises  with  the 
same  wisdom,  the  same  calm  delibera- 
tion, that  he  exhibited  so  many  times  in 
dealing  with  legislative  matters  before 
this  House. 

"Took"  has  served  the  people  of  his 
State  and  district  with  Integrity  and  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  I  am  sure  they  will 
miss  him  as  much  as  we  will  in  this 
Chamber. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  his  many  friends  in  the  House  in 
wishing  "Took"  Gathings  and  his  lovely 
wife  Tolise  msuiy  wonderfully  happy 
years  In  their  retirement.  It  wsis  my 
good  fortune  to  serve  with  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Gathings  1  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  during  the 
88th  Congress.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  I 
have  enjoyed  being  with  the  Gathings 
on  many  social  occasions.  Even  after  30 
years  of  service  here  there  must  be 
times  our  friend  "Took"  looks  upon  his 
decision  to  retire  with  some  regret,  but 
sJter  the  marathon  session  of  the  last  24 
hours  he  probably  is  happy  to  be  well 
out  of  It.  Our  best  wishes  go  with  him  as 
he  leaves  the  House  when  the  90th 
Congress  expires. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  I  join  in  paying  my  respects  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  the  Honorable  E.  C.  Gathings, 
who  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this  90th 
Congress. 

Since  coming  to  the  Congress  I  have 
learned  to  know  Congressman  Gathings 
as  a  sincere  and  dedicated  Member  of 
the  House  and  a  capable  and  hard-work- 
ing legislator. 

Serving  for  30  years  as  a  Representa- 
tive of  his  district  in  Arkansas  indicates 
the  confidence  his  constituents  have  in 
him  and  the  high  regard  in  which  he  is 
held  by  those  who  know  him. 

My  wife  joins  with  me  in  expressing 
best  wishes  to  "Took"  and  his  lovely 
wife,  Tolise.  May  they  enjoy  good  health 
and  a  long  and  happy  retired  life. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  today  in  paying 
tribute  to  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Honorable  E.  C.  "Took"  Gathings. 
who  is  retiring  from  Congress  at  the  end 
of  the  present  session  after  30  years. 
These  years  have  been  fruitful  and  his 
dccompUshments  many. 

His  service  has  been  outstanding,  and 
he  has  been  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
have  served  with  him.  I  am  grateful  to 
have  had  that  opportunity. 

I  join  with  his  many  friends  in  wishing 
"Took"  continued  success  and  happiness 
in  the  years  ahead. 
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Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
highly  pleased  to  hear  this  well  deserved 
tribute  in  the  House  to  our  beloved  Col- 
league from  Arkansas,  the  Honorable 
E.  C.  Gathings. 

"Took,"  as  he  Is  affectionately  called 
by  a  host  of  friends,  has  been  a  splendid 
Member  of  this  body  for  many  years,  and 
htis  made  a  great  contribution  to  his 
State  and  the  country  during  his  service. 

He  Is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  members  of  the  powerful 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  has  been 
Influential  in  building  and  strengthen- 
ing our  farm  economy  and  making  it  our 
Nation's  greatest  asset  in  the  Cold  War. 

Congressman  Gathings  has  been  a 
credit  to  his  great  State  throughout  his 
distinguished  service  In  the  Congress, 
and  will  be  sorely  missed  in  his  well- 
deserved  retirement. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  Oklahomans 
In  wishing  this  fine  neighbor  and  public 
servant  much  happiness  In  the  future. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  fitting  and  proper  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  a  distinguished  Membc^  of  this 
body  who  has  served  with  distinction  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
past  30  years. 

Besides  a  strong  personal  friendship 
for  "Took"  Gathings,  I  have  always 
found  his  advice  and  counsel  most  valu- 
able. As  vice  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  in  the  House  he  has 
shown  a  dedication  and  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  agricultural  problems  of  our 
country. 

Although  his  leadership  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  the  Nation,  the  Congress,  and 
the  congressional  district  which  he  repre- 
sents, he  has  earned  the  retirement 
which  he  seeks. 

I  join  with  his  many  other  friends 
and  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  a  man 
who  has  served  long  and  well  and  wish 
for  him  and  his  family  every  happiness 
and  contentment  In  liis  retirement. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
genuine  privilege  to  participate  in  the 
special  order  arranged  by  Congressman 
Mills,  for  a  word  of  "hail  and  farewell" 
to  his  delegation  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able EzEKiEL  Candler  Gathings,  who  Is 
more  familiarly  and  affectionately  known 
to  us  here  in  the  House  as  "Took" 
Gathings. 

As  a  Member  who  has  decided  to  re- 
tire from  the  Congress  after  8  years,  I 
am  completely  awed  at  the  thought  that 
"Took"  Gathings  has  served  in  the  House 
for  30  years,  and  that  having  been  elected 
to  the  76th  Congress,  he  has  been  re- 
turned in  every  2-year  election  since  that 
date.  This  distinction  he  shares  with  his 
fellow  "Arkansas  traveler,"  the  Honor- 
able Wilbur  Mills,  chairman  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
who  was  also  elected  to  the  76th  and  who 
has  been  returned  to  the  Congress  in 
each  succeeding  election.  Congressman 
Gathings  now  voluntarily  plans  to  retire 
at  the  end  of  the  90th  Congress  from 
his  arduous  duties  and  to  enjoy,  I  hope, 
the  many  accolades  he  has  won  and  the 
distinction  he  so  justly  deserves  from  his 
long  service  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

I  doubt  if  anybody  in  the  Congress 
knows  as  much  about  cotton  as  does 


'Took"  Gathings,  and  his  knowledge  of 
this  commodity,  so  meaningful  to  the 
economy  of  our  country,  has  been  widely 
shared  with  those  of  us  who  represent 
cotton  growing  and  cotton  textile  areas. 
His  great  storehouse  of  knowledge  on  this 
agricultural  commodity  will  be  greatly 
missed,  as  will  his  general  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  agriculture,  stemming 
from  his  great  seniority  on  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  where  as  ranking 
majority  member  he  presently  serves  as 
vice  chairman  of  that  great  committee. 

In  addition  to  his  chairmanship  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Cotton  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  he  is  also  chairman  of 
the  Farm  Labor  Subcommittee.  I  believe 
he  became  chairman  of  these  two  Impor- 
tant subcommittees  in  the  84th  Congress 
and  has  served  In  this  capacity  ever  since, 
although  In  the  89th  Congress,  there  was 
a  name  change  from  Equipment.  Sup- 
plies, and  Manpower  Subcommittee  to 
the  simpler  designation  of  Farm  Labor 
Subcommittee. 

"Took"  Gathings'  expertise  in  agricul- 
ture, and  more  specifically  In  the  area  of 
cotton  culture  and  Its  many  ramifica- 
tions. Is  too  well  known  to  be  subjected 
to  any  great  emphasis  on  my  part.  But  he 
is  not  only  an  expert  in  the  fields  in 
which  he  has  specialized  in  the  Congress 
for  30  years;  he  is  an  able  legislator  in 
many  fields  not  related  to  agriculture, 
and  he  is  an  effective  and  most  compe- 
tent spokesman  for  his  district,  State, 
and  the  Nation. 

His  affability  and  his  kindliness  of 
manner,  particularly  toward  younger  col- 
leagues like  myself,  are  well  known  and 
I  deeply  value  his  friendship  and  the 
opportunity  I  have  had  to  be  associated 
with  this  true  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
during  the  8  years  I  have  served  in  the 
House.  He  and  I  have  both  been  practi- 
tioners of  the  law  before  coming  to  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  being  fellow  Masons, 
Shriners,  and  members  of  the  Scottish 
Rite.  In  the  religious  field,  our  paths 
diverge  somewhat,  for  "Took"  goes  the 
Baptist  way,  while  I  follow  in  the  Meth- 
odist path  of  John  Wesley.  But  I  hope 
my  Ufe  will  exemplify  the  teachings  of 
my  church,  as  well  as  "Took's"  life  exem- 
plifies the  Baptist  path  toward  the  good 
life.  His  gentility,  his  gentleness  of  man- 
ner, and  his  genuine  and  sterling  traits 
of  character  have  endeared  him  to  all 
who  have  known  and  associated  with  him 
in  the  House,  and  I  am  proud  to  be 
counted  as  one  who  has  had  this  priv- 
ilege of  association. 

I  wish  for  "Took"  Gathings  and  his 
lovely  family  every  happiness  and  many 
pleasant  activities  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore we  adjourn  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  know  my  fellow  Members  will 
not  object  to  my  taking  a  moment  to  pay 
a  personal  tribute  to  our  beloved  col- 
league. E.  C.  Gathings. 

"Took"  as  we  all  know  him,  was  one 
of  the  Members  who  went  out  of  his  way 
to  befriend  me  when  I  first  came  to  this 
body  7  years  ago.  Being  my  neighbor  to 
the  north  of  Louisiana,  I  was  familiar 
with  his  name  and  his  reputation.  He  is 
known  in  our  area  of  the  country  as  one 
of  the  rocks  you  can  lean  on  and  know 
that  firmness  will  support  you.  In  the 


years  we  have  been  friends  here  in  the 
House,  he  has  proved  that  more  times 
than  I  can  possibly  recall.  He  has  served 
his  constituents  with  distinction  and  has 
set  a  benchmark  down  that  those  who 
follow  after  him  will  have  difficulty  in 
reaching. 

I  will  miss  him  personally  and  I  know 
the  House  will  miss  him  officially.  Good 
luck  ,'TooK,"  in  whatever  you  do  in  the 
future.  We  are  all  a  little  better  for 
your  having  been  here. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  the 
Arkansas  delegation  and  other  Members 
in  expressing  appreciation  for  the  fine 
service  rendered  by  Hon.  E.  C.  Gathings 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  the 
House.  We  all  honor  his  decision  to  retire 
after  30  years  In  this  body,  but  neverthe- 
less, we  accept  It  with  a  feeling  of  regret 
because  we  will  miss  the  unfailing 
courtesy  and  engaging  personality  of  a 
dedicated  legislator. 

As  a  tireless  worker  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Mr.  Gathings  has  firmly 
established  the  richly  deserved  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  our  most  knowledg- 
able  authorities  on  agriculture.  His  ac- 
complishments are  many  and  he  will  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  giants  always 
promoting  and  fighting  for  the  advance- 
ment and  prosperity  of  the  American 
farmer. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  long 
set  a  quiet,  exemplary  standard  of  con- 
duct as  a  Member  of  Congress — a  stand- 
ard that  embodies  the  very  best  that 
America  can  produce,  and  he  is  just  that. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  best  that  America 
can  produce. 

We  in  Mississippi  are  especially  proud 
of  the  contributions  of  our  distinguished 
neighbor  in  view  of  the  fact  he  was  bom 
in  Mississippi.  I  think  it  is  fitting  to  note 
that  Mr.  Gathings  was  possibly  destined 
to  serve  in  this  body.  Ezekiel  Candler 
represented  Monroe  County,  Miss.,  in 
Congress,  on  the  date  of  birth  of  our  de- 
parting colleague,  Ezekiel  Candler 
Gathings. 

As  he  leaves  the  House,  Ezekiel 
Candler  Gathings  takes  with  him  my 
profound  respect  and  my  sincere  best 
wishes  for  good  health  and  good  fortune 
In  all  the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  ties 
with  no  Member  of  the  House  run  more 
deeply  nor  entwine  my  heartstrings  more 
firmly  than  those  I  have  with  the  Mem- 
ber   from    Arkansas.    E.    C.    Gathings. 

"Took"  is  a  son  of  the  South.  For 
more  than  300  years  his  ancestors  have 
lived  in  one  of  the  Southern  States — 
North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Arkansas. 
He  embodies  what  we  think  of  as  typi- 
cal southern  qualities  of  character; 
courtesy,  good  will  toward  his  fellows, 
devotion  to  God  and  country,  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility  which  has  led  him 
like  his  ancestors,  to  be  a  leader  of  men. 

For  many  years,  "Took"  and  I  served 
together  as  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  He  was  a  hard-working 
member  of  the  committee  and  the  pro- 
grams for  which  he  worked  have  been  of 
immeasurable  benefit  to  his  district  and 
the  country.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost 
advocates  of  flood  control,  irrigation  and 
reclamation,  soil  conservation,  and 
water    resources    development,    fie    re- 
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solved  some  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems In  rice  and  cotton  legislation.  He 
has  worked  for  farmers,  for  fishermen, 
for  small  businessmen,  for  consumers 
who  need  public  utilities,  for  veterans, 
and  against  smut  peddlers  long  before 
this  became  a  matter  of  great  public  In- 
terest. 

He  Is  a  Member  of  unassailable  In- 
tegrity, determination,  and  devotion  to 
duty. 

I  could  say  that  my  colleague  has  had  a 
dlstlng\ilshed  career,  has  over  the  long 
years  since  1939  when  he  was  first  elected 
to  the  House,  shown  talent,  dedication, 
and  accomplishment  well  above  the  av- 
erage and  well  beyond  the  call  of  duty, 
and  this  would  be  the  truth.  But  there 
are  no  words  to  sum  up  the  regret  I  know 
at  the  departure  of  my  old  friend,  whose 
help  and  support  and  understanding 
have  added  so  much  to  my  own  service. 
"Took"  has  earned  the  respect  and  af- 
fection of  his  colleagues.  We  wtll  miss 
working  with  him.  We  will  miss  his  pres- 
ence- and-  his  friendship.  We  wish  him 
Joy  in  his- new  pursuits,  and  many  happy 
years. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  at  this  time  to  pay  tribute 
to  one  of  the  most  outstanding  and  dedi- 
cated men  in  the  history  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  that  man  Is  "Took" 
Gathings.  Through  the  years,  he  has 
proved  to  be  a  hard-working  and  devoted 
servant  of  the  people  of  his  district  tmd 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  as  well  as  a  source 
of  inspiration  suid  guidance  to  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

As  a  ranking  member  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  "Took"  has  had  a  very 
Influential  pert  In  the  most  important 
national  agricultural  legislation,  and 
has  made  great  strides  in  the  progress 
and  development  of  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas. SIS  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  of  us. 
and  I  wish  for  him  a  retirement  filled 
with  health  and  happiness. 

Mr.  EVENS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  from  Ar- 
kansas In  paying  a  brief  but  sincere 
tribute  to  our  distinguished  colleague, 
E.  C.  "Took"  Gathings  who  Is  retiring 

"Took"  Gathings  has  left  his  mark 
on  the  Congress  during  his  three  decades 
of  outstanding  service.  His  work  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  been  out- 
standing and  his  contributions  will  stand 
as  a  monument  to  his  outstanding 
service. 

He  has  served  his  district,  his  beloved 
State  of  Arkansas,  and  the  Nation  well, 
and  he  will  be  greatly  missed. 

As  he  begins  a  richly  deserved  retire- 
ment, Mrs.  Evlns  and  I  join  In  extend- 
ing our  very  best  wishes  for  every  good 
luck  and  success. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  first 
Impulse  is  to  enter  a  vigorous  protest 
against  the  proposal  presented  to  us  by 
our  colleague  from  Arkansas.  However, 
I  suppose  a  Member  of  Congress  has  con- 
stitutional   rights    the    same    as    other 

So  If  "Took"  Gathings  has  decided 
that  30  years  is  long  enough  to  spend  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  surely 
none  of  us  would  attempt  to  block  his 
retirement. 


We  do,  however,  have  every  right  to 
express  our  disapproval,  to  voice  a  wish 
that  this  valuable  Member  of  Congress 
should  not  deprive  the  House,  his  district, 
and  hi.s  country  of  the  experience  which 
three  decades  have  given  him  at  the  early 
age  of  64. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  rural  areas 
win  miss  badly  his  fine  service  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee  where  he  has 
been  the  ranking  member.  His  departure 
from  the  House  will  be  a  loss  to  farmers 
everywhere  in  the  Nation. 

Those  of  us  who  have  served  with  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  wish  him  every 
good  thing  in  this  new  phase  of  his  use- 
ful career. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  our  good 
friend,  colleague  and  neighbor,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills], 
who  has  arranged  this  special  order  to 
pay  our  tribute  to  my  good  friend  and 
neighbor,  the  Honorable  E.  C.  "Took" 
Gathings. 

One  reason  why  I  have  had  a  special 
affection  for  "Took,"  I  guess,  is  because 
he  is  the  first  Representative  with  whom 
I  became  acquainted,  tifter  my  election 
In  November  1948,  when  the  voters  of 
the  10th  Missouri  District  honored  me 
by  selecting  me  as  the  successor  to  a 
great  Representative,  the  late  Honor- 
able Orville  Zimmerman,  who  had 
served  on  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture with  his  neighbor,  to  the  south 
and  west,  "Took"  Gathings. 

Shortly  after  the  election,  I  made  the 
drive  to  West  Memphis,  Ark.,  where  I 
had  made  an  appointment  to  meet  Con- 
gressman Gathings  in  his  district  ofllce. 
In  his  gracious  manner,  I  was  received 
in  his  office;  made  to  feel  at  home,  and 
assured  that  he  was  most  happy  to  be 
of  any  assistance  that  he  could  In  see- 
ing that  I  got  off  on  the  "right"  foot.  I 
was  full  of  questions,  but  "Took"  had 
the  answers,  and  I  immediately  formed 
the  opinion  that  here  was  the  kind  of 
man  that  I  wanted  as  my  friend.  We 
had  many  things  in  common,  since  our 
two  districts  joined  on  the  west  and 
south  of  my  home  county.  We  had  many 
mutual  friends,  and  some  of  them  were 
actually  dual  constituents;  he  had  vot- 
ers in  Arkansas  who  owned  farms  in 
Missouri  while  some  of  my  Missouri  con- 
stituents had  interests  in  the  >' strict 
he  represented. 

"Took's"  advice  to  me  in  those  preses- 
sion  days  was  most  helpful,  just  as  it  con- 
tinued to  be  throughout  the  20  years  that 
I  have  had  the  honor  and  privilege  of 
serving  with  him.  We  had  Identical  prob- 
lems, both  in  agriculture,  drainage,  and 
flood  control.  Sometimes  our  problems 
with  drainage  and  flood  control  threat- 
ened to  develop  Into  controversies  where 
it  might  have  become  easy  for  us  to  be  on 
different  sides,  but  I  cannot  recall  any 
time  when  he  permitted  any  unpleasant- 
ness to  creep  into  our  association. 

"Took"  Gathings  is  a  humble  person; 
he  Is  reserved;  he  Is  a  religious  person, 
and  we  have  enjoyed  our  association  In 
the  weekly  prayer  breakfast  group  where 
each  of  us  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing as  chairman  of  the  House  group. 
When  I  say  that  he  Is  a  humble  person 


and  one  who  is  reserved,  I  do  not  mean 
that  he  is  hesitant  about  letting  all  know 
where  he  stands.  He  Is  tenacious  when  it 
comes  to  representing  his  people,  and  as 
I  have  observed  the  hundreds  of  Mem- 
bers who  have  passed  through  the  House 
of  Representatives  during  the  last  20 
years,  I  know  of  none  who  was  more 
dedicated,  or  who  felt  the  responsibility 
of  his  office  in  serving  the  people  of  the 
district  he  represented,  than  "Took" 
Gathings. 

"Took"  and  I  rarely  talked  about  how 
we  Intended  voting  on  any  measure,  but 
those  who  might  find  occasion  to  "check 
the  record"  might  be  surprised  how  many 
times  our  votes  were  the  same.  And,  why 
not,  when  we  were  representing  the  same 
kind  of  people;  people  who  believed  In 
working  hard,  and  who  asked  only  for  the 
opportunity  to  make  an  honest  living. 
Contrary  to  what  some  people  probably 
believe,  they  were  not  as  opposed  to  "civil 
rights"  as  they  were  dedicated  to  pre- 
serving their  personal  and  property  rights 
which  they  saw  being  eroded  as  court  de- 
cisions destroyed  precedents  that  had 
been  established  over  the  years. 

"Took"  Gathings  was  a  family  man, 
and  he  had  a  wonderful  helpmate  in  his 
wife,  Tollse,  and  their  greatest  joy  was 
in  their  two  children,  both  of  whom  were 
bom  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  where  they 
grew  to  adulthood.  Mrs.  Jones  and  I  have 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  this  fine  couple 
over  the  years,  and  as  they  return  to 
their  home  In  West  Memphis,  they  will 
be  close  to  our  home  in  the  boot  heel  of 
southeast  Missouri  and  Ethel  and  I  are 
looking  forward  to  enjoying  a  continua- 
tion of  this  friendship  as  we  all  look  for- 
ward to  enjoying  our  retirement,  with 
the  opportunity  of  continuing  our  serv- 
ice to  our  fellowman  In  our  home  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  sadness  that  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  calling  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  retirement  of  my  close  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  Hon.  E.  C.  "Took" 
Gathings. 

"Took"  Gathings  was  one  of  the  first 
Members  of  the  House  that  I  met  when 
I  took  my  seat  in  the  House  In  January 
1957.  My  congressional  district  in  North 
Carolina  has  both  an  agricultural  and 
industrial  economy.  Prom  the  very  be- 
ginning of  my  service  In  the  House,  I 
found  "Took"  Gathings  to  be  most  help- 
ful and  cooperative  to  me  and  to  the 
farmers,  particularly  the  cotton  growers 
of  my  district. 

His  great  knowledge  of  agriculture 
problems  and  his  sincere  desire  to  Im- 
prove the  agricultural  economy  of  our 
Nation  has  characterized  the  work  of 
"Took"  Gathings  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

His  devotion  to  the  problems  of  the 
people  of  his  district  and  his  determined 
position  in  support  of  constitutional 
principles  of  government  have  also 
earned  "Took"  Gathdjgs  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  all  of  us  who  have 
been  privileged  to  observe  his  work.  It 
wUl  not  be  easy  for  the  people  of 
Arkansas  to  replace  "Took"  Gathings 
In  the  House. 
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He  has  been  an  outstanding  repre- 
sentative of  his  people,  of  his  district. 
State,  and  Nation  in  every  respect.  In 
the  fullest  sense,  he  has  measured  up  to 
the  high  standards  which  the  American 
people  expect  of  their  representatives  In 
the  Congress. 

All  of  us  will  miss  our  friend  from 
Arkansas,  The  House  of  Representatives 
win  not  be  the  same  without  "Took" 
Gathings.  As  he  says  farewell  to  the 
Congress,  however,  "Took"  Gathings 
can  take  with  him  the  deep  sense  of 
satisfaction  that  comes  to  those  who 
have  performed  diligently  and  faith- 
fully and  with  outstanding  distinction 
a  high  public  trust. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  very  much  to  join  with  the  many 
friends  of  "Took"  Gathings  here  In  the 
House  who  are  paying  tribute  to  this 
splendid  Representative  in  the  Congress 
of  these  United  States. 

For  the  past  three  decades  it  has  been 
my  distinct  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
know  and  be  associated  with  this  out- 
standing, dedicated  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Arkansas.  During 
all  of  those  years  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  working  with  my  good  friend  and 
fraternity  mate  In  what  we  thought  was 
for  the  best  Interest  of  our  great  common 
country. 

"Took"  Gathings  Is  a  dedicated  and 
patriotic  American.  I  flatter  myself  that 
he  and  I  shared  the  same  political  phi- 
losophy. This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
we  had  a  common  union  in  that  we  both 
are  members  of  the  PI  Kappa  Alpha 
fraternity,  tended  to  weld  a  friendship 
that  has  lasted  uninterrupted  over  these 
many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  the 
people  of  Arkansas,  like  his  associates 
here,  will  miss  the  very  fine,  outstanding 
service  and  contribution  that  this  tall 
man  from  the  delta  country  of  the  great 
State  of  Arkansas  has  made.  Finally, 
may  I  say  that  this  friendly  and  dedi- 
cated Member  leaves  Congress  with  the 
best  wishes  of  his  many  friends  for  a 
happy  and  fruitful  period  of  retirement. 
Mrs.  Colmer  Joins  me  in  conveying  to 
"Took"  and  Mrs.  Gathings  our  very  best 
wishes  for  the  years  that  He  ahead. 

Mr.  RODNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  join  in  this 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  the  Honorable  E.  C. 
"Took"  Gathings.  For  30  years  "Took" 
Gathings  has  represented  the  people  of 
Arkansas'  First  Congressional  District 
and  for  4  years  prior  to  that  he  served 
In  the  State  Senate.  His  life  has  truly 
been  one  dedicated  to  serving  the  people. 
His  work  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  of  which  he  Is  the  ranking 
Democratic  member,  has  been  outstand- 
ing and  has  benefited  the  entire  country. 
He  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us  here  but 
we  wish  him  well  In  his  retirement.  He 
has  certainly  earned  It. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
our  good  friend  Representative  E.  C. 
Gathings  on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment from  service  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


"Took"  has  been  one  of  my  closest 
friends  and  associates  through  the  years 
and  I  have  always  admired  and  respected 
him  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  as  a 
personal  friend.  He  is  a  man  of  outstand- 
ing ability,  studious  and  gifted  in  many 
ways.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  him  on  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee for  many  years  and  can  personally 
attest  the  fact  that  he  has  been  a  great 
contributor  to  the  welfare  of  the  rural 
people  of  America.  He  is  a  friend  of  the 
farm  community  and  has  ably  repre- 
sented his  constituents  over  the  years. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  take  the  full 
measure  of  a  mans  contribution  over  so 
long  a  period  of  time.  But  "Took"  Gath- 
ings has  demonstrated  time  and  time 
again  that  he  is  an  outstanding  leader 
and  a  dedicated  public  servant.  He  will 
be  greatly  missed  not  only  in  his  con- 
stituency In  Arkansas  but  among  his 
friends  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  colleague.  Congressman  E.  C. 
"Took"  Gathings.  of  Arkansas,  will  retire 
from  Congress  this  year.  For  30  years  he 
has  been  a  public  servant  of  outstanding 
ability.  I  shall  miss  "Took"  Gathings, 
for  he  was  a  veteran  of  the  House  even 
before  I  came  here  almost  20  years  ago. 

"Took"  Gathings  possesses  that  uni- 
que quality  which  makes  him  a  truly 
great  American  and  Congressman.  He 
has  never  lost  his  personal  esteem  for 
those  whom  he  represents.  No  other 
Member  excels  him  in  fulfilling  the  needs 
of  his  constituents.  His  door  is  always 
open  to  those  whom  he  serves,  and  the 
people  of  Arkansas  are  well  aware  of  this 
as  evidenced  by  their  devoted  support  of 
him  in  15  elections. 

"Took"  Gathings'  concern  for  his 
countiy  Is  real.  He  fights  for  and  sup- 
ports programs  in  the  best  interests  of 
this  Nation  at  all  times.  As  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  he 
has  labored  long  and  hard  for  the  farm- 
ers of  this  Nation;  and,  our  agricultural 
economy  is  better  today  because  of  his 
Interest  and  leadership  In  the  field  of 
agriculture. 

When  I  think  of  "Took"  Gathings,  I 
think  of  good  government.  I  think  of 
citizenship  and  love  for  America.  I  think 
of  pride  in  community  affairs.  He  Is  this 
kind  of  man.  Mr.  Gathings  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  me  here  in  Congress.  For 
all  the  help  he  has  given  to  me  and  the 
people  of  South  Carolina,  I  express  my 
deepest  thanks.  He  is  truly  a  great  Amer- 
ican and  one  I  have  been  proud  to  know 
and  call  my  friend.  Mrs.  Dom  and  fam- 
ily joins  me  in  wishing  for  "Took,"  Mrs. 
Gathings,  and  family  the  very  best,  al- 
ways. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONDsoN).  Without  objection,  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Members  who  could 
not  be  here  at  this  hour  but  who  are  de- 
sirous of  having  remarks  concerning  Mr. 
Gathings  and  his  service  to  the  House 
be  permitted  to  insert  their  remarks  in 
the  Record  just  prior  to  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Gathings,  and  that  they 
may  have  5  days  in  which  to  do  so. 


CHANGE  IN  ORDER  OF  SPECIAL 
ORDERS 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  special  order 
of  business,  which  occurs  now,  be 
changed  from  the  time  of  the  special 
order  of  business  to  the  time  following 
the  special  order  granted  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  IMr.  Rumsfeld],  and 
that  then  my  special  order  of  business 
would  be  In  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  between 
4:40  and  9  o'clock  this  evening  I  was  in 
my  district  on  a  matter  affecting  my 
constituents  and,  therefore,  I  missed 
votes  on  the  renegotiation  conference 
report  and  the  foreign  aid  appropriations 
conference  report. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  in  the  affirmative  on  both  of 
these  conference  reports. 


TRIBUTES  TO  HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 
OF  KANSAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempwre.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ritmsfeld]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
requested  this  special  order  to  honor  one 
of  the  ablest,  hardest  working,  and  most 
effective  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Congressman  Bob  Dole,  of 
Kansas.  Bob  Dole  is  leaving  the  House 
he  has  served  since  his  election  to  the 
87th  Congress  on  November  8,  1960,  and, 
m  the  opinion  of  many,  he  will  continue 
to  serve  the  F>eople  of  Kansas  in  the  one 
body. 

As  a  distinguished  and  knowledgeable 
member  of  th^  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, and  as  a  hard-working  member 
of  the  Republican  task  force  on  urban 
affairs,  Congressman  Dole  is  equipped  to 
bridge  the  widening  gulf  between  the 
needs  and  general  philosophy  of  rural 
and  urban  America,  and  thereby  serve 
all  the  people  of  Kansa.s.  His  service  as 
an  adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization at  Rome,  Italy,  in  1965;  his 
survey  of  the  food  crisis  In  India  at  the 
request  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1966;  and  his  service  as  a  con- 
gressional delegate  to  study  the  Arab 
refugee  problem  in  the  Middle  East  In 
1967,  have  given  him  an  International 
perspective  and  experience  which  will 
enable  him  to  contribute  substantially 
to  the  international  responsibilities  of  a 
U.S.  Senator. 

I  know  Bob  Dole  as  a  personal  friend 
and  as  a  legislator.  A  former  soldier  who 
still  bears  the  scars  of  wounds  he  received 
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as  an  army  lieutenant  in  the  Po  Valley  of 
Italy,  during  which  he  spent  39  months 
in  hospitals  in  Italy.  Africa,  Florida, 
Kansas,  and  Battle  Creek.  Mich.  The 
Army  awarded  him  the  Bronze  Star  with 
cluster,  hailing  his  "persistence,  fearless 
leadership,  and  personal  daring,"  and 
promoted  him  to  captain,  but  it  could 
not  give  him  back  the  use  of  his  injured 
right  arm. 

The  courage  and  leadership  he  ex- 
hibited on  the  battlefield  were  dear  in- 
dications of  the  qualities  he  would  ex- 
hibit as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  has  matched  these 
virtues  with  a  heed  intellect.  He  was 
graduated  magna  cum  laude  from  Wash- 
bum  University,  Topeka.  and  also  holds 
a  law  degree. 

However,  the  quality  which  distin- 
guishes Bob  E>ole  Is  service  to  the  people. 
After  his  discharge  from  the  army  in 
1948,  and  after  earning  his  law  degree 
at  the  Washburn  Municipal  University, 
he  was  elected  to  the  Kansas  Legisla- 
ture. He  then  served  four  terms  as  Rus- 
sell Cduhty  attorney  before  being  elected 
to  Cohgress.  Then,  as  now,  he  earned 
higher  elective  office  on  a  record  of  su- 
perior performance. 

His  record  in  Congress  has  been  a  dls- 
tingiiished  one. 

I  served  with  Bob  Dole  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
He  is  a  dedicated,  intelligent,  compas- 
sionate, hard-working  man  of  the  high- 
est standards  of  integrity  and  honesty. 
For  5  years  we  were  in  adjoining  offices 
in  the  Cannon  Building,  tind  our  similar 
interests  and  the  coincidence  of  our  of- 
fices gave  me  many  opportunities  to  work 
with  him.  His  performance  has  earned 
him  recognition  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
foremost  experts  on  the  public  policy  af- 
fecting the  American  farmer.  He 
thoroughlj'  understands  the  necessity  of 
building  profitable  markets  for  farm 
commodities  at  home  *nd  abroad.  He  is 
able  to  analyze  the  complex  market 
structure  of  feeding  America  and,  in 
these  years  of  the  consumer,  he  is  able 
to  perceive  and  reconcile  competing 
needs  of  the  diverse  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

He  has  been  a  good  friend,  and  I  and 
the  House  will  miss  him.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  people  of 
Kansas  will  return  him  to  Washington 
next  year  to  take  the  seat  of  their  dis- 
tinguished   incumbent   Senator,    Prank 

CAJU.SON. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  LMr.  Dole]  has  served 
for  some  years  on  the  committee  of 
which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  be 
chairman.  I  would  feel  remiss  if  I  did 
not  join  in  the  testimony  here  to  point 
out  that  Bob  has  been  a  great  member 
of  that  committee.  Obviously  his  views 
and  mine  have  not  been  in  accord  at  all 
times.  We  have  had  a  great  many  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  but  I  do  feel  the  highest 
regard  for  Bob  Dole. 

I  know  him  to  be  an  honorable  and 
conscientious  and  hardworking  gentle- 


man, even  though  he  is  politically  misled. 
He  is  a  fine  American  and  a  fine  citizen, 
and  we  on  the  committee  are  going  to 
feel  the  loss  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Dole]  because  he  is  a  good  in- 
fluence and  a  gentleman  with  whom  I 
have  been  proud  to  work. 

I  wish  him  well.  If  he  succeeds  in  beat- 
ing a  great  Democrat,  he  will  deserve  to 
fill  the  seat  of  another  great  man  who  is 
going  out  of  the  U.S.  Senate  at  this  time, 
but  wherever  he  Is.  I  wish  the  best  for 
Bob  Dole. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  making 
those  comments. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  be  granted 
permission  to  revise  his  comment  that  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  might  be  po- 
litically misled.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  does  not  do  that,  of  course,  then 
it  must  be  added.  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  would  agree  that  the  real 
judgment  on  that  will  come  on  Novem- 
ber 5  by  the  people  of  Kansas. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am 
particularly  glad  to  have  an  opportimJty 
to  say  a  good  word  for  Bob  Dole.  He 
had  the  great  good  fortune  and  ex- 
cellent judgment  of  marrying  a  beauti- 
ful and  attractive  young  lady.  Phyllis 
Holden.  Phyllis  is  the  daughter  of  a 
good  friend  of  mine,  once  a  constituent, 
who  served  for  many  years  with  great 
distinction  in  New  Hampshire  as  one  of 
our  tnily  great  county  agricultural 
agents. 

I  wish  to  add  my  words  of  good  luck 
and  commendation  to  those  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  I.  too,  hope 
that  our  colleague.  Bob  Dole,  serves  in 
the  other  body  in  the  near  future.  He 
has  done  a  great  job  as  a  Congressman 
and  as  a  U.S.  Senator  we  can  expect  even 
greater  contributions. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time  to  express  my  re- 
grets over  the  retirement  of  my  friend 
and  competent  colleague  from  Kansas. 
Representative  Bob  Dole. 

Bob  may  be  justly  proud  of  his  contri- 
butions during  the  past  8  years  in  this 
House.  He  has  been  an  excellent  member 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  and  the 
Government  Operations  Committee. 

I  consider  it  a  particular  privilege  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  thoughtful  and  in- 
spiring leadership  of  Representative 
Dole,  who  has  spared  no  sacrifice  in  his 
dedicated  representation  of  his  district 
and  State. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole]  Is  a  fine  American  and  an  able 
legislator  who  has  recognized  the  chal- 
lenge and  opportimlty  of  his  generation 
to  further  the  ultimate  realization  of  the 
noblest  goal  of  mankind — the  preserva- 
tion of  peace. 

As  an  Army  officer  and  as  a  Congress- 
man, he  has  set  an  example  for  all  of  us 


to  follow  in  our  pursuit  of  a  secure  and 
free  world. 

His  wise  and  Judicious  statesmanship 
will  be  missed.  I  hope  he  enjoys  his  re- 
tirement as  much  as  we  in  the  House 
have  enjoyed  his  presence. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  miss 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  His  ready  wit  and 
keen  insight  have  always  kept  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  in  proper  perspec- 
tive. Bob  Dole  will  make  a  wonderful 
U.S.  Senator  and  all  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas are  lucky  indeed  to  have  a  man  such 
as  he  represent  them. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  special  privilege  for  me  to  join  in  a 
salute  to  our  colleague  Representative 
Bob  Dole,  who  Is  retiring  from  the 
House  this  year. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kansas  brought  a  vigorous,  vibrant, 
imaginative  approach  to  his  job  as  a 
Representative  from  his  great  State. 

Congressman  Dole  has  made  a  genuine 
and  realistic  effort  to  cope  with  the 
growing  problems  of  this  day  and  age. 
He  welcomed  a  tough,  demanding  task 
and  all  the  challenges  of  his  job  in  the 
House. 

I  join  In  applauding  him  for  his  en- 
thusiasm, courage,  imagination,  skill, 
and  patience. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
Honorable  Robert  J.  Dole,  who  is  con- 
cluding 8  years  of  notable  service  in  the 
House  by  seeking  to  continue  his  rep- 
resentation of  the  State  of  Kansas  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  have  every  confidence  that 
the  voters  of  Kansas,  recognizing  Bob's 
record  of  outstanding  ability  and 
achievement,  will  overwhelmingly  sup- 
port him  In  his  bid  for  the  Senate.  It  has 
been  a  privilege  for  me  to  work  with  Bob 
as  a  colleague  and  to  know  him  as  a 
friend.  The  House  is  losing  a  valued  and 
respected  Member  but  the  Senate  will 
be  fortunate  to  gain  the  benefit  of  the 
superior  contribution  Bob  Dole  can  be 
counted  on  to  render  in  that  body.  I 
commend  Bob  on  his  record  of  outstand- 
ing service  in  the  House  and  I  wish  him 
success  as  a  US.  Senator. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  has  been  a  real  privilege  for  all  of  us 
to  have  worked  with  Representative  Rob- 
ert Dole  for  the  past  8  years,  and  it  is 
fitting  that  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
we  pay  him  a  special  tribute  for  his  many 
accomplishments  as  an  outstanding 
legislator  who  has  earned  our  unreserved 
respect.  Representative  Dole  has  served 
his  constituents  and  his  Nation  weU. 

Bob  Dole  is  from  my  native  State.  We 
have  had  much  in  common  and  have 
worked  very  closely  together  on  matters 
of  legislation.  I  am  pleased  that  he  will 
still  be  a  Member  of  the  Congress  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  where  I  know  he  will  have 
a  brilliant  career. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  a  tribute  to  my 
good  friend.  Bob  Dole,  who  Is  retiring 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  to  go 
to  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  Is  a  skilled  and 
conscientious  worker,  both  in  commit- 
tee and  on  the  floor.  He  will  be  a  fine  ad- 
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dltlon  to  the  other  body,  but  we  will 
sorely  miss  him  here. 

Bob  is  to  be  congratulated  for  his 
record  as  an  excellent  Congressman  who 
represents  his  district  very  well,  and  the 
people  of  Kansas  will  be  fortimate  to 
have  such  a  fine  new  Senator. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most 
pleased  to  join  with  the  many  other 
Members  who  are  today  paying  tribute 
to  our  very  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Member  from  Kansas. 

During  the  four  terms  in  which  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  TMr.  Dole]  has 
represented  the  First  District  of  the  Sun- 
flower State,  he  has  shown  a  quality  of 
leadership  and  excellence  which  should 
be  an  example  to  us  all — a  leadership 
which  will  be  greaty  missed  in  the  com- 
ing sessions  of  this  body. 

I  feel  privileged  to  have  served  with 
Congressman  Dole  on  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  for  the  past  2  years. 
Bob  has  a  deep  understanding  and 
awareness  of  the  American  farm  situa- 
tion which  is  truly  rare  and  invaluable. 
His  work  on  the  committee  has  given  us 
a  direction  of  articulate  and  thorough 
consideration  of  the  issues  vital  to  the 
agricultural  sector  of  our  American  life 
and  economy. 

I  know  that  all  Members  who  have 
served  with  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  will  want  to  join  me  in  wish- 
ing him  well,  and  saying  a  hearty  "thank 
you,"  as  he  leaves  this  body. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  honoring  an  out- 
standing Congressman  who.  in  the  fu- 
ture, we  shall  have  to  refer  to  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "other  body." 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  in 
the  Congress  with  Bob  Dole  over  the  past 
8  years.  He  is  a  dedicated  American,  a 
man  who  has  served  his  country  with 
honor  on  the  battlefield,  and  is  now  serv- 
ing with  equal  distinction  In  the  U.S. 
House. 

We  will  miss  him  here  on  this  side  of 
the  Capitol,  but  we  will  count  on  his  sup- 
port and  continued  contribution  to  good 
government  in  the  Senate. 

The  First  District  of  Kansas  can  well 
be  proud  of  their  choice  of  Bob  Dole  for 
Congress.  He  has  been  a  vocal  and  ef- 
fective spokesman  for  today's  forgotten 
man — especially  the  U.S.  farmer.  He  hsis 
attempted  to  Introduce  commonsense 
into  the  Nation's  farm  program.  He  has 
earned  the  respect  of  Members  of  this 
body  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

We  here  today  extend  our  best  wishes, 
our  gratitude  for  his  fine  service  to  party. 
State,  and  the  country,  and  look  forward 
to  more  of  the  same  from  him  as  a  U.S. 
Senator. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  Is  known 
to  all  of  us  as  a  hardworking  and  very 
able  Member  of  the  House.  I  am  happy 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  join  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  and 
others  in  paying  tribute  to  our  colleague. 

Bob  Dole  has  served  the  people  of  the 
First  EHstrict  of  Kansas  with  great  abil- 
ity, outstanding  distinction,  and  ex- 
traordinary courage.  He  Is  a  skillful  de- 
bater, and  he  has  participated  in  and 
contributed  much  to  the  discussions  on 


the  House  floor  during  his  years  here. 
Now,  he  aspires  to  represent  all  the  peo- 
ple of  his  State  In  the  other  body — the 
U.S.  Senate. 

While  all  of  us  will  miss  your  presence 
here  in  the  House,  Bob.  we  wish  you 
much  success  and  know  that  you  will 
reach  your  goal.  Please  come  back  and 
visit  us  often. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate thJs  opportunity  to  participate  In 
the  honoring  of  our  colleague  from  Kan- 
sas. Robert  Dole. 

His  counsel  and  guidance  has  proved 
p>ersonally  invaluable  to  me  as  a  fresh- 
man Congressman.  His  service  to  this 
coimtry  in  the  military  and  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  admired  by  not 
only  the  people  of  the  State  of  Kansas, 
but  the  entire  Nation  &s  well. 

Although  Bob  Dole  is  retiring  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  he  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  this  country  in  the  Senate. 
Bob's  retirement  can  only  be  considered 
a  loss  to  this  body,  but  the  Senate  can 
only  stand  to  gain  by  his  presence  there. 
I  hold  no  other  man  In  greater  esteem 
than  Bob  Dole. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  join  in  this 
salute  to  our  very  special  colleague  from 
Kansas,  Bob  EtoLE.  His  8  years  of  work 
in  this  body  have  marked  Bob  as  one  of 
our  most  able,  dependable,  and  amicable 
Members.  We  are  confldent  in  feeling 
that  he  will  make  an  outstanding  rep- 
resentative of  the  entire  State  of  Kansas 
in  the  91st  Congress.  A  hundred  thou- 
sand good  wishes.  Bob  Dole. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a  privilege  and  an 
honor  to  join  with  my  fellow  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  the  First  District  of 
Kansas.  Congressman  Bob  Dole,  on  his 
retirement  from  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  seek  election  with  the 
other  body. 

His  record  of  service  on  the  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Government  Operations 
Committees  is  certainly  one  that  is  to 
be  applauded,  and  I  am  confldent  that 
his  fellow  committee  colleagues  will  miss 
his  abilities,  counsel,  and  intelligence.  He 
has  been  a  devoted  public  servant  and 
it  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  serve 
with  him  in  Congress. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  wish 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole] 
the  best  of  luck  and  I  am  sure  we  will 
see  him  in  January  with  the  other  body. 
What  is  the  loss  of  the  House  in  Bob 
Dole  will  be  the  gain  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  RuiasFELD],  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
colleague,  Bob  Dole,  of  my  home  State  of 
Kansas.  Congressman  Dole  and  I  were 
elected  in  Novemt)er  of  1960  to  represent 
adjoining  districts  of  the  great  State  of 
Kansas.  We  have  worked  together  closely 
during  the  past  four  Congresses  in  behalf 
of  the  best  interests  of  our  State  and  the 
Nation. 

Bob  Dole  has  many  flne  qualities 
which  have  served  his  district  and  the 
Nation  well.  Above  all,  he  is  a  hard,  in- 
defatigable worker.  His  efforts  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 


to  bring  commonsense  to  farm  programs 
are  well  known  and  appreciated  by  his 
constituents. 

Bob  possesses  a  rare  combination  of 
strong  convictions  In  regard  to  the  di- 
rection In  which  our  country  should  be 
moving,  and  the  gifts  of  humor  and  un- 
derstanding which  add  to  the  effective- 
ness of  his  positions.  These  are  admirable 
attributes  for  anyone,  but  especially  for 
a  man  seeking  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator. 

As  we  all  know.  Bob  Dole  served  his 
country  heroically  during  World  War  n. 
He  was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  with 
cluster  for  bravery  In  ground  action  In 
Italy  and  still  bears  evidence  of  wounds 
incurred  during  this  service.  But  he  has 
not  rested  on  this  military  service  to  his 
country.  Bob  now  seeks  to  continue  serv- 
ing the  Nation. 

As  Bob  moves  to  the  other  body,  the 
Members  of  the  Kansas  delegation  In  the 
House  will  be  proud  to  continue  the  close 
cooperative  efforts  to  bring  the  best  rep- 
resentation for  our  State  in  Washington. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
bright  and  shining  lights  that  has  risen 
upon  the  pwlitlcal  horizon  of  Kansas  is 
Bob  Dole.  Young  in  years  but  old  in 
experience.  Eob  Dole  has  compiled  a  rec- 
ord of  achievement  in  this  body  of  which 
we  in  Kansas  are  proud.  This  is  no  acci- 
dent. It  comes  from  hard  work,  dedica- 
tion to  service,  and  a  sincere  desire  to 
serve  his  country  and  his  State. 

I  have  known  Bob  Dole  for  the  past 
10  years.  I  have  watched  him  grow  and 
mature  in  stature.  He  is  honest — a  man 
of  conviction.  He  has  a  clean  wholesome 
philosophy  of  life  and  abides  by  it.  He 
is  an  American  first — and  places  his 
country's  interest  above  all  else. 

Bob  Dole  will  not  be  with  us  next 
year.  His  sound  advice,  suggestions,  and 
leadership  will  be  missed.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues today  wishing  him  well  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  Our  loss  is 
the  other  body's  gain. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Sr>eaker,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend all  those  taking  part  in  honoring 
our  colleague  Congressman  Bob  Dole,  of 
Kansas,  who  will  be  leaving  us  at  the  end 
of  this  session,  and  who  will  be  going  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Hill  as  the  new 
junior  Senator  from  Kansas.  He  has  been 
a  great  Member  of  the  House  and  will 
ably  fill  the  vacancy  In  the  Senate  caused 
by  the  retirement  of  our  beloved  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas,  the  Honorable 
Frank  Carlson,  who  Is  retiring  this  year. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with 
Bob  in  the  House  for  the  past  4  years 
and  recognize  him  to  be  one  qf  the  best 
qualified  Members  of  the  Congress.  He 
is  an  articulate  spokesman,  extremely 
hard  worker,  attractive  personality,  is 
full  of  energy  and  unaffected  earnestness. 

Senator  Frank  Carlson  had  the  fol- 
lowing to  say  about  Bob  Dole  : 

As  a  young  attorney,  a  State  Legislator  and 
a  Congressman,  Bob  Dole  has  Impressed  me 
with  his  talent.  Integrity  and  enthusiasm.  I 
have  worked  closely  with  Bob  on  matters 
concerning  agriculture,  foreign  relations  and 
our  State.  He  Is  typical  of  a  young,  well 
equipped  generation  contemporary  with  the 
problems  of  our  fast  changing  world  The 
people  of  Kansas  expect  leadership  from  their 
elected  representatives.  Bob  Dole  fits  that 
tradition. 
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Bob  Dolk  Ib  a  great  guy — a  personal 
friend — and  while  we  will  miss  him  In  the 
House  we  wish  him  the  very  beet  as  he 
takes  on  even  greater  reBponslbllltles. 
I  am  attaching  herewith  what  some  at  the 
KanaiiH  newspapers  say  about  Bob: 
(Prom  tbe  El  Dontdo  Times) 
Sncnjui  TO  SKNATom  Cakiaon 

Dole  U  honest,  highly  ambitious  for  the 
contlQued  development  of  Kansas  and.  In  all 
ways,  a  decent,  upstanding  citizen.  In  many 
respects,  he  partakes  of  the  same  character* 
Istlcs  that  have  been  evident  In  the  long  and 
useful  service  of  the  vastly  respected  Frank 
Carlson  ...  No  higher  Judgment  of  any  man 
can  be  accorded. 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune] 

A  Tor  RmrumACAM  Spokzsuan 

(Dole^.  the  spokaaman  for  this  vast  ex- 
panse in  the  heartland  of  America,  has  been 
graduated  ...  to  the  top  ranks  of  a  young 
Republican  group. 

(From  the  Norton  Dally  Telegram] 
EiTicTiVE  PiORm  roB  FAXMns 

Dole-  eurrently  Is  leading  a  crusade  for 
better  fann  prices,  and  his  record  would  In- 
dlcate  he  Is  capable  of  being  a  mighty  effec- 
tive fighter  for  the  farmers  of  Kansas. 


(From  the  lola  Register] 
PnaoNASLS,  ENsscmc.  Eabmcst 
Dole  has  won  supporters  with  his  attrac- 
tive    personality,     energy     and     unaffected 
earnestness  ...  He  would  make  a  good  Sen- 
ator for  Kansas. 

(From  the  Lawrence  Journal-World] 
Top-Orad«  Man  ts  Washinctom 

(Dole)  Is  a  top-grade  man  who  could  be 
expected  to  represent  Kansas  with  distinc- 
tion. He  Is  sound  and  honorable,  and  he 
knows  how  to  Influence  his  colleagues  In 
gaining  support  for  desirable  legislation.  He 
Is  not  addicted  to  double-talk  which  plagues 
so  many  Washlngtonlans. 

[From  the  Topeka  Dally  Capital] 
Wnx  Makx  Good  ScNAXoa 
Kansas  Republicans  .  .  .  overwhelmingly 
chose  a  fine  young  man  In  Bob  Dole  as 
their  nominee  for  the  Senate.  His  record 
as  a  member  of  the  House  shows  he  win  make 
a  good  Senator. 

[From  the  Southwest  Dally  Times] 
Nked  More  PoLRzctANS  Likz  Him 
(Dole) .  who  not  only  has  made  a  name  for 
himself  In  Congress  but  also  put  our  Jay- 
hawk  state  on  the  map  .  .  .  votes  his  own  real 
convictions,  along  with  those  of  his  con- 
stituents ...  He  Is  the  type  of  p)olltlclan  we 
need  and  need  many  more  of  In  Washing- 
ton. 

[From  the  Great  Bend  Tribune] 
Doesn't  Follow  the  Crowd 

His  stands  on  national  Issues  are  well 
known,  and  he  Is  willing  to  fight  for  them 
even  when  occasionally  It  would  be  easier  to 
follow  the  crowd. 

I  am  also  including  in  the  Record  the 
following  biographical  sketch  of  this 
outstanding  young  man: 

Biographical    Skxtch    of    Bob   Dolk 

Bom:  July  24.  1922  In  Russell,  Kans.,  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doran  R.  Dole. 

Education:  Graduate  of  Russell  public 
schools;  attended  University  of  Kansas.  Law- 
rence; A  B.,  Washburn  Municipal  University, 
Topeka.  1952;   L.L  B.,  Washburn,  1952. 

Military  Service:  Enlisted  U.S.  Army.  1943: 
served  5^i  years  in  World  War  n  as  10th 
Mountain  Division  platoon  leader  in  Italy; 


twice  wounded  and  twice  decorated  for 
"heroic  achievement";  discharged  1948,  a 
Captain. 

Public  Service:  At  age  28,  elected  to  Kan- 
sas Legislature,  1951-1953;  elected  fo\u-  terms 
as  Russell  County  Attorney,  1953-1961; 
elected  to  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
1960;  re-elected  1962,  1964,  1966;  announced 
candidacy  for  U.S.  Senate,  December  20, 
1967. 

Conip-easional  Victories:  1960,  elected  by 
about  20,000  votes  In  Kansas'  Sixth  District; 
1962,  received  21,500  plurality  in  newly-re- 
apportloned  First  District  against  a  three- 
term  Democrat  Incumbent;  re-elected  1964, 
and  In  1966  by  plurality  of  52,918  votes.  As 
First  District  Congressman,  Dole  represents 
52  counties  or  nearly  half  the  area  of  the 
state. 

LegiaUUive  Interests:  Fourth  ranking  Re- 
publican member.  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture:  former  member.  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee:  member,  Re- 
publioan  Task  Force  on  Urban  Affairs;  mem- 
ber,  Mexlco-U.S.   Interparliamentary   Group. 

Sponsored  farmer- to- fanner  program  of 
U.S.  technical  assistance  to  farmers  In  under- 
developed countries  (enacted  Into  law 
1966);  consistent  supporter  of  Increasing 
farm  Income,  development  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  and  rural  electrification;  led 
public  exposure  of  Blllle  Sol  Estes  scandal; 
active  In  advancing  legislation  to  Improve 
law  enforcement,  combat  crime  and  prevent 
misuse  of  dangerous  drugs;  active  in  shap- 
ing legislation  affecting  small  businesses, 
senior  citizens  and  war  veterans. 

Adviser,  U.S.  delegation  to  United  Nations 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  confer- 
ence, Rome,  Italy,  1965;  member.  Congres- 
sional delegation  to  survey  food  crisis  in 
India  at  request  of  President  Johnson,  1966; 
member.  Congressional  delegation  to  study 
Arab  refugee  problem.  Middle  East.  1967. 

Other  Activities:  Past  president  of  Wash- 
bum  Alumni  Association  and  Kansas  County 
Attorney's  Association;  past  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, Klwanls  and  chairman  of  Russell 
County  Red  Cross:  present  memberships  In- 
clude county,  state  and  American  bar  associ- 
ations. 4-H  Fair  Association,  B.P.O.E.,  Ma- 
sonic Lodge,  lals  Shrine,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. American  Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Family:  Married  June  12,  1948  to  Phyllis 
Holden  of  Parmington,  New  Hamsphlre,  an 
occupational  therapist:  one  daughter,  Robin, 
age  13;  reeddence,  6136  Beachway  Drive,  Palls 
Church,  Virginia. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  Congressman  Bob 
Dole,  who  has  so  efficiently  represented 
the  first  district  of  Kansas  these  past 
8  years. 

Bob  Dole,  who  has  long  had  the  repu- 
tation of  having  a  great  sense  of  humor, 
will  go  down  in  history  as  a  man  of 
accomplishment  for  his  Nation,  his  State, 
and  his  district. 

Sitting  as  a  ranking  Republican  on 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  Boa 
was  known  to  his  colleagues  and  to  the 
people  of  his  home  State  as  an  expert 
on  the  problems  of  the  farmer  and  other 
Industry  affected  by  agriculture. 

As  a  freshman  Member  of  the  House 
these  past  2  years,  I  found  Bob  Dole 
one  of  the  most  cooperative  Members  of 
the  House.  His  keen  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  people  of  this  country  prob- 
ably dictated  his  conscience  to  drive  him 
imtil  he  became  known  as  one  of  the 
hardest  working  Members  of  the  House 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle. 

His  long  hours  of  work,  dedication  to 
the  job  and  abundance  of  energy  stamp 
Bob  Dole  as  one  of  the  bright  and  shin- 


ing young  stars  in  the  galaxy  of  youth 
in  the  Republican  Party. 

When  Bob  joins  his  new  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  in  January  1969,  I  am  sure 
that  he  will  lose  little  time  in  proving  to 
the  Members  in  the  other  body — his 
ability  to  shoulder  more  than  his  share 
of  the  legislative  load. 

The  House  will  miss  Bob  Dole's  ability, 
humor,  and  leadership,  but  I'm  sure  that 
he  will  never  forget  his  friends  in  tlie 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  great 
privilege  to  join  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld], 
in  paying  tribute  to  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Kansas,  the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert J.  Dole. 

Bob  Dole  came  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1961  with  the  start  of  the 
87th  Congress.  Since  that  time,  he  has 
served  with  distinction  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Today,  he  is 
one  of  the  ranking  Republican  Members 
of  that  distinguished  body  and  is  known 
for  his  expertise  in  several  critical  areas, 
particularly  the  areas  of  conservation,  of 
credit,  and  of  the  operations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Bob  Dole's  services  to  his  Party  have 
accompanied  his  services  to  the  Congres.s. 
Thus,  Bob  is  a  vital  member  of  the  Re- 
publican Task  Force  on  Agriculture,  and 
also  the  member  of  the  Republican  Com- 
mittee on  Committees  for  Kansas. 

I  do  not  have  to  dwell  on  Bob  Dole's 
outstanding  record  as  a  veteran  of  World 
War  n  and  as  a  local  elected  ofBcial  in 
Russell  County,  Kans.;  nor  need  I  ex- 
poimd  on  his  civic  contributions.  These 
are  part  of  the  record  of  this  outstand- 
ing gentleman  and  they  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Bob  Dole  has  served  well  the  people  of 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  Kan- 
sas, It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  and 
confidence  that  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  the  Honorable  Robert  J.  Dole 
next  January  when  he  returns  to  Wash- 
ington as  the  Junior  Senator  from  the 
great  State  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
special  pleasure  for  me  to  join  today  in 
honoring  our  colleague.  Bob  Dole.  I  have 
developed  a  very  special  feeling  for  Bob 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  we  have  .served 
together  on  the  Agriculture  Committee 
ever  since  he  came  to  Congress  8  years 
ago.  I  am  proud  of  the  record  he  has 
made  and  value  greatly  the  friendship 
that  has  resulted  from  our  association 
together. 

Bob,  of  course,  is  leaving  us  this  year 
as  another  of  the  ^  right  young  aspirants 
to  the  title  of  "Senator."  Frankly,  I  hate 
to  lose  him  from  our  team  in  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  but  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  stand  here  and  say  with  complete 
confidence  that  come  January  3.  1969.  he 
will  be  "Senator  Dole."  And  I  want  to 
compliment  the  other  body  on  having 
pirated  one  of  our  best  players. 

Bob  Dole's  rise  in  Congress  and  in  the 
field  of  public  service  has,  by  most  any 
standard,  been  a  meteoric  one.  A  military 
hero  of  World  War  ET.  Bob  received  his 
IiL.B.  degree  from  Washburn  University 
In  Topeka.  Kans.,  only  16  years  ago,  and 
served  one  term  In  the  Kansas  State 
House  of  Representatives  and  four  terms 
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as  Russell  County  attorney  before  his 
election  to  this  body  in  1960. 

Although  8  years  is  certainly  not  a 
short  term  of  service  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  I  think  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  in  only  four  terms  Bob  has 
risen  to  be  the  fourth-ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
very  important  Foreign  Agriculture  and 
Departmental  Oversight  Subcommittees. 
He  has  become  an  expert  on  our  food-for- 
peace  program,  suid  has  a  knack  for 
getting  at  the  heart  of  issues  which  has 
contributed  significantly  to  the  delib- 
erations of  the  committee. 

Diligent  and  conscientious,  he  has 
served  both  his  State  and  the  Nation 
commendably  and  has  certainly  earned 
the  confidence  which  the  voters  of 
Kansas  have  placed  in  him  by  nominat- 
ing him  to  compete  for  a  seat  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  The  seat  that  he  seeks  has  long 
been  held  by  one  of  the  greatest  states- 
men Kansas  has  ever  given  this  coun- 
trj'.  Senator  Frank  Carlson.  Bob  will 
have  a  tremendous  challenge  and  stand- 
ard to  live  up  to  if  he  takes  that  seat 
in  January,  but  I  have  taken  the  measure 
of  this  dedicated,  good-humored  young 
man  for  8  years  and  I  say,  "If  anyone  can 
do  it.  Bob,  I  know  you  will." 

I  want  to  wish  you  every  success.  Bob. 
May  you  and  your  family  enjoy  always 
the  very  best  of  health,  happiness  and 
the  good  life  has  to  offer.  And  may  God 
continue  to  guide  you  and  give  you  wis- 
dom throughout  a  long  and  noble  career. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Bob  Dole  and  I  have  been  as- 
sociated on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agricultiu-e  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  Is  one  of  the  brightest 
and  most  attractive  yoimg  men  I  have 
ever  known.  To  those  assets  must  be 
added  his  tremendous  capacity  for  work 
and  his  marvelous  sense  of  humor.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed  when  he  leaves  us 
to  brighten  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  are  back  next  year  are  going  to  miss 
our  colleague.  Bob  Dole.  He  will  be  missed 
as  an  able  and  effective  legislator,  but  if 
as  I  anticipate  he  transfers  his  talents 
and  becomes,  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
his  area  of  public  service  will  not  be  lost 
to  his  State  and  Nation. 

But,  I  do  not  care  who  takes  Bob's 
place,  how  able  or  how  hard  working  and 
capable,  he  will  never,  I  am  sure,  exceed 
or  even  equal  the  Dole  wit  and  charm. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  serve  with 
Bob  Dole.  I  hate  to  think  of  the  House 
without  his  sense  of  humor.  But,  I  trust 
in  the  future  and  across  the  Capitol,  he 
and  I  and  all  of  us  will  meet  regularly 
and  enjoy  the  continuation  of  a  fine 
friendship. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  8 
years  ago  that  the  people  of  the  First 
District  of  Kansas  elected  Bob  Dole  to 
this  body.  We  who  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  with  him,  are  very  grateful  for 
their  wisdom  In  doing  so.  Bob  Immedi- 
ately became  a  highly  respected  member 
and  the  years  have  only  Increased  this 
regard  and  affection.  His  keen  sense  of 
humor  has  eased  many  a  tense  situation, 
emphasized  many  a  point  in  debate.  With 
courage  and  judgment  he  has  handled 


his  responsibilities  in  a  truly  outstand- 
ing way. 

I  recall  Bob's  visit  to  my  district.  The 
people  greatly  enjoyed  his  talk  and  be- 
came his  admirers  which  they  still  are. 

When  Bob  elected  to  nm  for  the  Sen- 
ate, my  first  reaction  was  one  of  regret. 
Now  I  realize  how  selfish  I  was  for  our 
loss  will  be  a  real  gain  for  the  State  of 
Kansas.  Bob  will  serve  with  distinction 
wherever  he  is  and  I  am  confident  he  will 
continue  this  same  splendid  record  in  the 
other  body.  Certainly  he  has  our  very  best 
wishes  in  all  that  he  undertakes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  6 
years  I  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  next 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. This  occurred  in  the  87th,  88th,  and 
89th  Congresses.  Since  then  close  asso- 
ciation has  continued. 

This  gives  me  a  unique  vantage  point 
from  which  to  view  the  service  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole].  He 
has  been  my  valued  colleague  in  many  a 
legislative  enterprise.  On  those  rare  oc- 
casions when  we  have  disagreed,  even 
the  disagreement  has  been  entirely 
pleasant. 

His  wit  is  unexcelled  and  during  the 
dreary  periods  of  this  decade  It  has  been 
a  precious  commodity  Indeed. 

He  is  a  skilled  parliamentarian  and 
politician,  and  one  of  the  most  promising 
members  of  the  Republican  Party. 

While  I  regret  very  much  his  depar- 
ture from  the  House,  I  know  his  arrival 
in  the  Senate  will  brighten,  enliven,  and 
enrich  that  body. 

Best  wishes  to  Bob  and  to  his  wife, 
Phyllis,  and  daughter.  Robin. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  join  in  honoring  Congress- 
man Bob  Dole,  of  Kansas.  Bob  and  I 
were  freshmen  Congressmen  in  the  87th 
Congress  and  it  has  been  my  distinct 
privilege  to  witness  8  years  of  outstand- 
ing service  of  a  young  man  dedicated  to 
the  highest  principles  of  government. 

Bob  Dole  has  given  exemplary  service 
to  his  State  and  Nation  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Conmiittee.  As  a 
midwesterner  he  is  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
needs  and  problems  of  agriculture.  His 
devotion  to  duty  on  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  likewise  dis- 
plays his  wide  scope  of  ability  as  a 
legislator. 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  is 
losing  a  Member  of  unquestioned  integ- 
rity; a  man  of  outstanding  ability;  a  man 
of  highest  principle.  Our  loss  in  the 
House  will  be  minimized  only  by  his  elec- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Senate  where  Bob  Dole 
will  he  able  to  again  serve  his  State  and 
Nation  with  distinction. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  am  pleased  to  par- 
ticipate with  the  friends  and  colleagues 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole]  in  wishing  him  bon  voyagre  into 
the  political  maelstrom  of  the  other  body. 
I  wish  we  could  continue  to  enjoy  his  as- 
sociation in  the  House.  His  presence  al- 
ways added  immeasurably  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  my  service  in  the  House.  His 
pleasant  manner,  his  keen,  quick  and 


wonderfully  droll  sense  of  humor  were 
exceeded  only  by  his  conscientious,  high- 
ly principled  ser\ice  to  liis  district,  the 
State  of  Kansas  and  our  beloved  Nation. 

The  whole  State  of  Kansas  is  fortunate 
to  have  a  man  of  Bob's  stature,  ability 
and  respect  to  represent  them  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Talcott  and  I  wish  Bob  and  Phyl- 
lis continued  success  and  great  personal 
satisfaction  during  his  service  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
90th  Congress  is  drawing  to  a  close.  Its 
sessions  have  been  long  and  arduous, 
and,  from  this  standpoint,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  adjourn- 
ment. It  is  somewhat  unpleasant,  though, 
to  contemplate  the  start  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress with  the  certain  knowledge  that 
many  of  our  able  and  effective  colleagues 
will  not  be  returning  to  the  House. 
Among  these  is  the  Honorable  Bob  Dole, 
the  good  and  faithful  Representative  of 
the  First  District  of  Kansas  for  the  last 
8  years,  to  whom  we  today  pay  tribute. 

Having  known  and  sei-ved  with  Bob  for 
4  years  and  having  had  during  most  of 
this  time  the  opportunity  and  advantage 
of  working  on  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  with  this  knowledgeable 
and  responsible  legislator,  I  know  his 
absence  will  be  felt.  At  the  same  time,  I 
know  that  he  will  continue  to  serve  his 
State  and  his  country,  and  I  proudly  join 
in  extending  him  every  good  wish  in  his 
endeavors. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
same  lively  sense  of  humor,  buoyant 
spirit  and  zest  which  Bob  Dole  brought 
to  his  service  to  his  countiy  and  his  con- 
stituents in  the  First  District  of  Kansas 
were  also  bestowed  upon  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances fortunate  enough  to  work 
with  him  during  his  8-year  career.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  work  on  the  same  side 
of  the  aisle  and  to  make  common  cause 
on  most  legislative  issues.  Bob's  opinion 
on  the  matters  before  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  was  valued  and 
frequently  sought.  We  vrtll  miss  both  his 
warm  personal  qualities  and  his  able  leg- 
islative contribution.  I  join  with  his 
other  friends  in  this  body  in  wishing  him 
every  success  as  he  retires  from  the 
House. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  shall  always  cherish  the  years  of 
my  association  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole].  We  came 
to  this  House  together  after  the  1960 
election.  Therefore,  I  feel  that  special 
affinity  that  always  binds  together  those 
who  have  shared  similar  experiences  in 
life.  Although  he  leave  this  body,  we 
shall  remember  his  dedicated  and  con- 
scientious service  in  many  different 
fields.  His  self-deprecating  wit.  fidel- 
ity to  fundamental  principles  of  sound, 
conservative,  yet  progressive  government 
have  made  him  one  of  the  most  beloved 
and  respected  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  We  wish  him  well 
in  all  his  future  endeavors  and  we  are 
certain  that  he  is  destined  to  carve  out 
a  distingiiished  career  of  public  service 
in  years  to  come  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 
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Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr  Speaker.  With  the 
adjournment  of  the  90th  Con?resB.  the 
House  will  lose  a  respected  colleague,  Mr. 
Bob  Dole. 

However,  because  he  seeks  a  seat  In  the 
other  body,  Kansans  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  keep  Bob  Dole  working  for 
them  In  Washington.  Our  loss  will  be 
the  Senate's  gain. 

In  his  8  years  as  a  Congressman,  Bob 
Dole  has  served  Kansas  well.  But  he  has 
done  much  more  than  that.  He  has  been 
an  able  representative  of  the  American 
farmer,  both  through  his  work  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
and  as  an  adviser  to  the  US  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Organization. 

Bob  Dole's  efforts  in  the  House  have 
earned  him  great  respect  and  many 
friends.  He  will  serve  in  the  Senate  with 
equal  distinction. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  able  to  participate  In 
this  tribute  to  our  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
DoLX  I ,  whp  is  leaving  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  the  end  of  this  Congress. 

Bob  Dole  is  one  of  my  closest  friends 
In  this  Chamber.  We  have  worked  to- 
gether on  many  legislative  projects  and 
I  have  a  particular  respect  for  his  ex- 
pertise in  the  field  of  agriculture.  I  recall 
that  early  last  year  several  farmers  in 
my  district  approached  me  with  a  sugges- 
tion that  wheat  producers  be  given  the 
privilege  of  drawing  one-half  of  their 
wheat  certificate  payments  in  advance. 
Not  being  a  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  I  decided  to  visit  with  Bob 
Dole  regarding  this  matter.  We  got  a  bill 
drafted  which  would  permit  wheat  farm- 
ers to  receive  an  advance  payment  on 
their  certificates — something  which  al- 
ready is  being  done  in  the  feed  grains  and 
cotton  programs.  As  you  all  know,  the 
House  passed  the  Dole-Brotzman  bUl  on 
December  4.  1967  and  it  is  now  awaiting 
Senate  action. 

The  help  which  Bob  Dole  gave  me  on 
getting  this  legislation  through  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  but  one  example  of 
his  dedication  to  the  well-being  of  all 
Americans — whether  they  live  on  the 
farm  or  in  the  city. 

Bob  Dole  has  been  an  outstanding  leg- 
islator. The  people  of  Kansas'  First  Dis- 
trict could  not  have  a  finer  representa- 
tive. He  is  going  to  be  missed  In  this 
Chamber.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  wish 
him  all  possible  success  in  his  future  en- 
deavors. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  8  years' 
service  In  the  House  is  a  comparatively 
short  period  of  time.  But  In  this  rela- 
tively short  period  Bob  Dole  has  risen  to 
a  position  of  stature.  He  has  accom- 
plished more  In  8  years  than  many  have 
accomplishecl  In  16. 

This  is  because  he  is  not  only  a  man 
of  unusual  ability,  but  one  who  diligently 
applies  that  ability  to  each  and  every 
assignment.  He  has  served  with  distinc- 
tion on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Bob  Dole  probably  knows  more  about 
the  problems  of  agriculture  and  the  in- 
tricacies of  our  farm  programs  than  most 
anyone  serving  in  Congress.  I  know  that 
I  have  consulted  with  him  many  times 
on  many  questions  in  our  mutual  desire 


to  advance  the  best  Interests  of  our 
farmers.  I  know  he  has  made  a  construc- 
tive contribution  to  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Kansas  rec- 
ognize that  Bob  is  the  logical  successor 
to  their  distinguished  and  Ijeloved  Sen- 
ator Prank  Carlson.  We  shall  miss  Bob 
in  the  House,  but  we  also  recognize  that 
the  US.  Senate  will  give  him  a  larger 
opportunity  for  service.  Our  loss  is  the 
Senate's  gain;  but,  happily,  he  will  still 
be  able  to  assist  the  Congress  in  writing 
legislation.  And,  happily,  we  shall  see 
him  from  time  to  time.  We  will  have  the 
benefit  not  only  of  his  knowledge  and 
skill  but  also  the  benefit  of  his  unusually 
keen  sense  of  humor.  When  the  "going" 
has  been  the  roughest,  Bob  has  always 
been  able  to  add  that  something  that 
lightens  the  burden  and  puts  things  in 
their  proper  perspective. 

I  extend  to  Bob  my  very  best  wishes 
for  his  continued  success. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr  Speaker,  permit 
me  to  join  my  colleagues  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  respect,  affection,  and  ad- 
miration for  Bob  Dole,  as  he  moves  from 
this  honorable  body  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Capitol. 

As  one  who  has  known  him  for  only  6 
years  of  his  eventful  life,  I  have  devel- 
oped a  friendship  with  him  which  seems 
to  antedate  our  meeting  in  Washington. 
Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  things  we 
share:  our  native  Midwest,  our  "small 
town"  places  of  birth,  our  legal  profes- 
sion, our  early  public  service  in  the  State 
legislature,  and  our  initial  memberships 
on  the  Oovemment  Operations  Com- 
mittee as  Members  of  Congress,  not  to 
mention   our  partisan  affiliation. 

In  the  time  I  have  known  Bob  Dole 
as  a  colleague  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  have  observed  his  skill  in 
representing  the  people  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Kansas  and  the  entire  Nation, 
with  equal  devotion.  His  experiences 
have  prepared  him  well  for  leadership 
in  many  areas — from  agriculture  to  vet- 
erans' affairs — and  sls  a  leader  he  has 
excelled.  He  has  reported  "mission  ac- 
complished" as  a  representative  of  the 
American  people  to  other  countries  and 
on  a  variety  of  delegations. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  takes  his  experi- 
ence, his  excellence,  his  dedication  and 
his  untiring  application  to  the  other 
body — £is  the  choice  of  the  people  of 
Kansas  in  November.  Not  to  win  that 
election  seems  almost  impossible.  I  do 
not  wait  until  then  to  congratulate  him 
and  to  wish  for  him  and  his  family  all  the 
rewards  to  which  his  ability  and  ac- 
complishments entitle  him. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  best  wishes  to  our  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  Dole,  of  Kansas. 

Bob  is  a  candidate  for  election  to  the 
other  body,  after  having  distinguished 
himself  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  last  8  years. 
During  that  time,  he  served  his  district. 
State,  and  Nation  with  unstinting  self- 
lessness. As  we  all  know,  he  was  an  out- 
spoken and  dynamic  member  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  His  frank- 
ness and  persuasiveness  marked  him  out 
as  an  effective  legislator. 


Pew  people  realize  that  Bob  Dole  com- 
piled an  outstanding  record  despite  the 
lingering  handicap  of  wounds  he  received 
in  combat  as  a  10th  Mountain  Division 
Infantry  officer  in  Italy  during  World 
Warn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
associated  with  Bob  Dole  as  a  Member 
of  this  House.  I  sun  sure  all  of  our  col- 
leagues join  me  in  wishing  him  continued 
success. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  leaving  of  Bob  Dole  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  House  loses  one 
of  its  more  energetic  and  hard-working 
public  servants.  In  the  8  years  that  the 
people  of  the  First  District  of  the  State 
of  Kansas  have  had  Bob  Dole  as  their 
Representative,  I  think  it  could  be  fairly 
said  that  they  have  been  the  recipients 
of  the  labor  of  an  unusually  dedicated 
man. 

It  is  not  imusual  to  find  Bob  Dole 
working  long  after  his  staff  has  left  for 
the  evening,  and  to  find  him  in  his  office 
long  l)efore  anyone  else  in  the  morning. 
This  type  of  dedication  to  the  work  of 
congressional  representation  has  not 
gone  unnoticed  by  his  people  and  so  Bob 
Dole  looks  forward  to  moving  to  the 
other  body  as  the  reward  of  8  years  of 
truly  outstanding  work. 

The  First  District  of  Kansas  comprises 
52  counties  and,  being  the  representative 
of  a  rather  large  district  myself,  I  can 
readily  appreciate  the  tireless  devotion 
which  goes  into  adequately  representing 
and  serving  so  large  an  area.  This,  Bob 
Dole  has  done  with  distinction. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Kansas  are 
and  ought  to  be  proud  of  Bob  Dole,  and 
I  know  he  will  serve  in  the  Senate  with 
distinction. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  my  apprecia- 
tion and  best  wishes  to  Bob  Dole,  with 
whom  I  have  had  the  honor  of  serving 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  since  we 
were  freshmen  in  the  87th  Congress. 

Although  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  sharing  a  committee  assignment  with 
Bob,  those  who  have  sat  on  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittees with  him  have  testified  to  his 
dedication,  conscientiousness,  and  his 
skill  in  dealing  with  the  many  vital  is- 
sues which  have  come  before  him. 

I  know  he  will  enrich  the  Senate  with 
these  same  qualities,  and  I  wish  him  the 
best  as  he  faces  the  challenge  of  the 
coming  weeks. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
Members  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Bob  Dole.  He  has  served  the  voters 
of  the  First  District  of  Blansas  and  his 
covmtry  with  great  distinction  during  the 
past  8  years.  He  will  be  missed  on  this 
side  of  the  Capitol  when  Congress  con- 
venes next  January,  but  I  know  that  he 
will  do  an  equally  outstanding  job  In  the 
Senate. 

During  the  short  time  that  I  have 
known  him,  he  has  impressed  me  with 
his  knowledge,  deep  understanding,  and 
wit.  He  has  done  a  remarkable  job  in  try- 
ing to  bring  order,  logic,  and  good  sound 
Judgment  to  help  solve  the  cost-price 
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squeeze  problem  that  faces  our  Nation's 
farmers  today. 

Bob,  we  thank  you  for  your  many  con- 
tributions, congratulate  on  the  great  job 
that  you  have  done,  and  wish  you  the  best 
of  luck  in  the  future. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  loss  to  the 
House  by  Bob  Dole's  decision  to  seek  a 
seat  in  the  other  body,  I  am  convinced 
will  be  the  Senate's  gain.  Bob  Dole  has 
been  an  effective  representative  of  his 
district  in  Kansas  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  and  has  ably  served  his  dis- 
trict, his  State,  and  our  country  on  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  as 
well  as  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

It  has  been  a  genuine  pleasure  to  know 
Bob  and  to  work  with  him  in  the  House, 
and  I  look  forward  to  frequent  renewals 
of  friendship  in  the  years  to  come,  as  I 
feel  sure  the  voters  of  Kansas  will  rec- 
ognize the  wisdom  of  being  represented 
by  him  in  the  Senate.  Bob  is  a  young  man 
with  vast  experience,  and  I  wish  him 
every  possible  success  in  what  I  hope 
win  be  a  long  and  productive  continuing 
career  of  public  service. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
memorable  occasion,  when  so  many 
friends  and  colleagues  of  Congressman 
Bob  Dole  rise  to  offer  congratulations 
and  express  their  high  regard,  I  want  to 
add  my  own  warm  best  wishes  to  a  col- 
league of  the  highest  caliber. 

It  has  been  a  rare  privilege  for  me  to 
serve  with  Bob  Dole  in  Congress.  The 
people  of  Kansas  can  be  justly  proud  of 
his  record  of  dedication  and  devotion  to 
the  best  interests  of  his  district.  State, 
and  Nation  during  his  tenure  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Congressman  Dole  has  proven  himself 
a  most  able  legislator  both  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

People  everywhere  can  be  proud  and 
grateful  for  his  outstanding  work  in  be- 
half of  the  "farmer  to  fanner"  program, 
which  was  passed  in  1966.  This  program, 
which  provides  technical  assistance  to 
farmers  in  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  world,  will  always  be  a  tribute  to  his 
efforts  and  abilities. 

Bob  Dole  will  certainly  be  missed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  However, 
we  can  And  some  solace  in  the  fact  that 
Bob  will  continue  to  serve  the  public,  and 
his  abilities  will  continue  to  work  for  the 
betterment  of  our  society. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  very  best 
wishes  to  Congressman  and  Mrs.  Dole 
for  continued  health,  happiness,  and 
good  fortime  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sim- 
flower  State  of  Kansas  has  sent  many 
distinguished  legislators  to  the  Nation's 
Capital.  The  Senate  has  said  a  fond  fare- 
well to  one  of  its  most  respected  elder 
statesmen,  Frank  Carlson,  of  Kansas.  It 
is  now  the  unhappy  turn  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  say  farewell  to  one 
of  its  most  respected  younger  states- 
men. Bob  Dole,  of  Kansas. 

Representative  Dole  began  his  career 
as  a  public  servant  after  a  record  of 
heroism  as  an  infantry  ofQcer  in  World 
War  n  had  earned  him  many  decora- 
tions. He  served  in  various  offices  on  the 
local  and  State  levels  before  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  his  fellow  citizens  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


He  began  his  8-year  tenure  here  aus- 
piciously. He  has  served  on  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittees in  a  maimer  that  has  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  his  colleagues 
in  both  parties. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  have  known 
Bob  Dole,  Mr.  Speaker.  He  has  earned 
his  honors  and  he  wears  them  with  be- 
coming humility.  I  wish  him  continued 
success. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM  AND 
ELECTION  REFORM:  THE  LAST 
HURRAH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  fMr.  Cleve- 
land] is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  another  special  order  to  discuss  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1967 
and  the  Election  Reform  Act,  some- 
times called  the  Ashmore-Goodell  bill. 
which  I  regret  to  say  are  still  locked  up 
in  the  House  Rules  Committee. 

One  might  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
Is  the  "last  hurrah"  for  congressional 
reform  and  election  reform  this  year, 
but,  to  paraphrase  an  old  saying,  "Con- 
gressional reform  is  dead ;  long  live  con- 
gressional reform".  The  efforts  which  a 
number  of  Republicans,  too  nimierous  to 
mention,  have  made  have  been  recognized 
across  the  land.  I  am  confident  whoever 
controls  the  House  next  year  will  have 
to  take  cognizance  of  this  groimd  swell 
which  Is  the  result  of  efforts  of  a  group 
of  yoimg  Republicans,  in  some  respects 
coupled  with  efforts  of  some  of  the 
Democratic  Congressmen,  to  see  to  It 
that  we  clean  up  our  own  affairs  and  put 
our  own  House  in  order.  We  propose, 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  modern  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hour  is  late,  and  for 
that  reason  I  will  not  dwell  too  long  on 
the  details,  but,  because  so  many  people 
are  interested  in  this  matter  I  do  wish 
to  insert  in  the  Record  certain  editorials 
and  newspaper  comments  with  regard  to 
this  matter. 

I  believe  I  will  start — and  I  am  sure  the 
Speaker  will  understand  why  I  do  so — 
with  some  remarks  that  have  been  pub- 
lished in  my  own  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  district  the  Keene 
Shopper  News  commented  on  congres- 
sional reform,  and  I  wish  to  Insert  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I 
believe  I  have  unanimous  consent  for 
that  purpose. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows : 

Clevixanb  PtrsHES  FOR  Congressional 
Reforms 

Second  district  Congressman  James  C. 
Cleveland  and  twelve  other  House  Repub- 
licans recently  decried — "horse  and  buggy 
rules  and  regulations"  which  bring  "Impre- 
cise and  unresi)onslve  legislative  solutions." 


The  Congressmen  plan  to  bring  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  reform 
program  with  completely  ojien  debate  In 
hopes  of  gaining  some  action  before  the 
close  of  the  legislative  session. 

If  reform  legislation  Is  not  passed  this 
session  the  statement  said,  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  Implemented  before  1971.  The  Sen- 
ate passed  S.  356,  75  to  9,  a  year  ago  adopting 
recommendations  for   reform. 

SEVEN    INSTANCES 

The  statement  pointed  out  seven  Instances 
of  House  of  Representatives  operations  ttiat 
need  reform. 

"Why,  for  example,  is  Congress  still  con- 
sidering Appropriations  bills  In  September, 
when  the  fiscal  year  began  more  than  two 
months  ago?  Is  this  the  best  way  for  the 
executive  agencies  to  plan  Intelligently? 

"Why  are  not  the  Members  told  what  the 
schedule  will  be  for  the  coming  week  before 
the  last  day  of  the  current  weelc?" 

SECRET    BALXOTS 

"Why  are  Important  votes  of  Members  of 
Congress  at  committee  and  subcommittee 
meetings  usually  kept  secret? 

"Why  Is  Congress  not  adequately  fulfilling 
Its  oversight  and  review  responsibilities? 

"Why  are  appropriations  bills  totaling  bil- 
lions of  dollars  passed  by  voice  votes  Instead 
of  record  votes  which  would  enable  the  peo- 
ple to  know  the  votes  of  their  Representa- 
tives? 

"What  excuse  can  there  be  for  the  failure 
to  pass  that  title  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  which  would  tighten  up  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Lobby  Act? 

"What  excuse  can  there  be  for  not  even 
considering  the  Election  Reform  Act  which 
would  update  and  tighten  Federal  laws  re- 
lating to  campaign  funding  and  spending  and 
require  disclosure?" 


rACTTTNDtNO   RESEARCH 

Oongressman  Cleveland,  who  was  on  the 
joint  committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress, did  research  and  factfinding  on  ways 
to  improve  operation  of  the  two  houses  of 
the  legislature.  Most  of  the  Committee's 
proposals  were  adopted  by  the  Senate  in 
S.  355,  the  "Legislative  Reorganization  Act  " 

The  proposal  by  Cleveland  and  the  other 
twelve  Congressmen  Is  an  attempt  to  get  the 
Ho\ise  of  Representatives  to  act  on  3.  356  and 
H.R.  11233,  the  Election  Reform  Act,  which 
have  been  held  up  In  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

Another  publication  in  my  district,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Plymouth  Record,  has  com- 
mented twice  with  regard  to  this  matter, 
and  I  wish  to  insert  their  remarks  in 
connection  with  their  efforts  to  obtain 
change  and  reform  in  Congress  at  this 
point. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
[From  the  Plymouth  (N.H.)  Record, 

Oct.  3,  1968] 

No  Matter  How  We  Slice  It— Times 

Chance 

"Mr.  Speaker,  times  change,  and  unless  cur 
beloved  House  changes  with  the  times,  its 
greatness  will  surely  be  challenged.  There  are 
broad  currents  of  unrest  running  across  the 
land.  Disrespect  for  cherished  institutions  Is 
mounting  .  .  .  particularly  among  the 
young." 

"If  the  House  of  Representatives  reveals 
Itself  publicly  as  Incapable  of  change  and  re- 
form, are  we  not  contributing  to  a  situation 
we  all  deplore?"  So  wrote  the  proponents  of 
legislative  reform  In  the  Congress  last  week. 
Our  own  2nd  District  Congressman,  Jim 
Cleveland,  hardly  ever  a  sleeper  on  such 
crucial  matters,  has  carried  the  banner  well 
and  high  In  this  reform  campaign.  Thus  we 
expect  some  constructive  debate  If  Jim  and 
other  committee  members  keep  hammering 
away  at  the  issue  at  hand.  Undoubtedly  this 
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u  a  key  Issue  If  we  are  to  ^In  domestic 
tranquility  in  these  times  and  states. 

In  essence,  the  Congressional  reform  leg- 
islation makes  provision  for:  "open  commit- 
tee meetings  and  public  disclosures  of  com- 
mittee votes;  restrictions  on  proxy  voting  In 
committees:  fair  consideration  for  adequate 
minority  staff  on  committees:  live  telecast- 
ing and  broadcasting  of  committee  bearings; 
the  use  of  automatic  data  processing  of  Fed- 
eral budget  Information:  reorganization  of 
the  General  Accounting  OfBce:  open  hearings 
of  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate;  mandatory  roll  call  votes 
on  all  appropriations  bills;  removal  of  post- 
masters and  rural  letter  carriers  from  the  pa- 
tronage system;  Increased  regulation  of  lob- 
bying activities;  and  others." 

Another  bill  to  reform  the  creaking  elec- 
tion machinery  completely  overhauls  laws 
pertaining  to  campaign  fund-raising,  a  prac- 
tice sorely  in  need  of  revision.  Other  restric- 
tions that  would  accompany,  upon  passage, 
are  limitations  on  individual  campaign  con- 
tributions, detailed  reports  of  money  spent 
for  such  purposes,  establishment  of  a  flve- 
member  bipartisan  Federal  Elections  Com- 
mission and  the  prohibiting  of  expenditures 
of  political  contributions  for  personal  rea- 
sons. WejxUght  add  that  a  closer  look  should 
alsa  be  taJten  at  our  antiquated  Electoral 
College  as  well,  and,  as  our  state  GOP  has  al- 
ready planked,  encouragement  to  drop  the 
voting  age  to  18  In  each  of  the  states.  Full 
recognition  that:  "The  only  permanent  thing 
In  life  Is  change,"  not  only  by  some  of  our 
statesmen  and  representatives,  but  by  the 
constituency  at  large,  is  now  required  more 
than  ever  before. 

Jim  Cleveland  Is  on  the  right  track.  Now,  if 
only  the  committee  to  bring  about  legisla- 
tive reform  is  not  thwarted  by  those  who,  ac- 
claiming to  "keep  the  system  Intact",  are  ac- 
tually maintaining  the  status  quo  to  the 
growing  detriment  of  our  social  order  we  can 
make.  The  changes  within  our  government 
must  come  lest  we  destroy  the  entire  order. 

I  From  the  Plymouth  Record,  Sept.  26,  1968] 
A  THORoroHLT  Modern  Socrrrr 

That  technological  change  forges  ahead  at 
a  faster  rate  than  does  social  change  is  a  well 
known  and  seemingly  Irreversible  axiom.  But 
should  the  Institutions  that  man  creates  to 
regulate  his  social  order. lag  as  far  behind  as 
they  do? 

While  New  Hampshire  voters  were  busy 
nominating  their  party  candidates  the  week 
before  last,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
was  in  session  discussing  this  very  point; 
socla:  versus  technological  change.  Focus  of 
attention  was  centered  around  what  the  law- 
makers termed  as  the  refusal  of  Congress 
"...  to  modernize  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government." 

With  his  constituents  going  to  the  polls  to 
renominate  him.  Congressman  James  Cleve- 
land, a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress,  was  sup- 
porting the  concept  of  legislative  updating. 
"We  live  in  an  era  of  change,"  echoed  the 
Congressional  Record  of  September  10th. 
"Whether  that  change  will  be  wild  and  erratic 
or  thoughtful  and  responsive  depends  In  part 
on  the  U.S.  Congress." 

In  other  words,  can  we  expect  our  social 
regulatory  institutions  to  keep  abreast,  or 
even  at  a  close  distance  behind,  of  the  rapid 
changes  lii  American  life  if  our  own  top  law- 
making body  falls  to  set  the  example? 

We  might  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
real  test  of  our  democracy,  as  we  enter  upon 
an  era  in  our  history  when  social  unrest  and 
demand  for  change  become  more  prominent, 
wUl  be  its  ability  to  flex  Judlclomly  In  the 
context  of  the  times. 

Congressman  Cleveland's  committee  con- 
tinued on  record  "The  Institutions  which 
must  deal  with  the  problems  of  today  and 
tomorrow  must  be  as  modem  as  the  prob- 
lems, or  we  run  the  risk  that  Individuals  with- 


in the  society  will  seek  means  other  than  the 
traditional  democratic  processes  of  finding 
answers  to  their  problems." 

We  couldn't  be  In  more  accord  and  Jim 
deserves  credit  for  pursuing  such  insight.  But 
what  usually  emerges  as  a  bigger  obstacle  is — 
How? 

Most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  shortcomings 
Inherent  to  our  system  of  government.  Yet  we 
continue  to  pride  ourselves  that  our  way  has 
fewer  than  any  other,  and  it  does.  The  real 
test,  however,  is  to  be  measured  by  that  sys- 
tems  ability  to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 

As  special  Interest  groups  practice  logroll- 
ing, as  self-serving  legislation  displaces  con- 
scientious thought,  government  starts  to 
swing  out  of  the  mainstream  and  head  for  the 
shoals  of  social  upheaval.  When  lobbyists 
exert  more  Influence  than  does  the  popular 
will,  we  are  in  trouble. 

Indeed,  the  American  people  are  wearying 
under  the  endless  barrage  of  being  sold  as 
"good  for  America"  package  deal  promises 
when.  In  effect,  they  are  mere  continuations 
of  the  same  old  comfortable  "reforms." 

We  should  not  be  totally  Interested  In 
merely  preserving  the  so-called  "American 
way  of  life."  Set-lng  to  it  that  intelligent,  fore, 
sighted  and  representative  change  occurs 
ahead  of  forced  change  (which  may  not  be 
representative)  Is  our  number  one  obligation. 
In  this  manner  our  democratic  framework 
will  remain  lnt.act  far  longer. 

As  you  and  the  committee  have  so  aptly 
stated.  Congressman  Cleveland,  If  we  linger 
too  long,  other  means  will  undoubtedly  be 
sought  to  bring  about  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Naslma  Telegraph,  a 
paper  published  in  the  largest  city  in  my 
district,  has  commented  editorially  on 
this  matter,  and  I  wish  to  include  that 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
House  Srikks  REspoNsiBiLmr 

Election  reforms  and  congressional  reorga- 
nization bills  are  much  like  the  cliche  about 
the  weather— much  talked  about,  but  little 
done  about. 

A  move  to  actually  do  something  about 
these  Issues  appears  doomed  to  a  quiet  death 
In  the  House  Rules  Committee.  The  bills  to 
effect  reforms  in  national  election  processes 
and  the  operation  of  the  Congress  are  an  out- 
growth of  a  Joint  Senate-House  committee 
study.  The  Senate  approved  two  separate  bills 
on  the  subjects  more  than  a  year  ago.  The 
all-powerful  House  Rules  Committee  has  re- 
fused to  permit  the  representatives  to  vote 
on  similar  measures. 

A  group  of  Republican  congressmen — 
among  them  New  Hampshire  s  James  Cleve- 
land— has  attempted,  with  little  apparent 
success,  to  pry  these  measxu-es  out  of  the 
Rules  Committee  and  onto  the  House  floor  for 
debate. 

The  need  for  election  reforms  should  be 
obvious.  Too  many  candidates  wage  cam- 
paigns financed  by  huge  gifts  from  lobbyists 
of  all  persuasions  parcelled  out  through  vari- 
ous supporting  groups  so  as  not  to  exceed 
limits  on  individual  donation  acceptances. 
The  net  result  Is  that  many  candidates  take 
office  deeply  In  the  debt  of  a  given  lobby.  Can 
he  honestly  support  all  the  factions  in  his 
district? 

Among  other  things  the  pending  legisla- 
tion would  restrict  any  organization  or  In- 
dividual to  a  donation  totalling  $5,000  to  any 
candidate,  regardless  of  how  many  different 
organizations  may  accept  funds  In  the  name 
of  that  candidate. 

The  bill  to  overhaul  legislative  procedures 
also  appears  set  to  die  aborning.  This  legis- 
lation Is  sweeping  In  scope,  attempting  to 
bring  the  legislative  procedures  of  Congress 
out  of  the  dark  ages. 

If  the  House  falls  to  act  on  these  bills  the 
entire  process  will  have  to  be  repeated  In  the 
next  Congress,  because  no  such  pending  leg- 


islation can  be  carried  over  to  a  new  Con- 
gress. 

The  American  taxpayer  is  wont  to  criticize 
the  archaic  practices  of  Congress  and  abuses 
of  the  elective  process,  but  Is  lax  in  keeping 
abreast  of  efforts  to  alleviate  these  problems. 
There  are  few  If  any  organized  pressure 
groups  at  work  to  push  enactment  of  these 
bills  and  thus,  in  all  probability  they  will  die. 

Will  Representative  Cleveland  and  the 
sponsors  of  the  bills  from  both  sides  of  the 
House  floor  be  able  to  muster  the  energy  for 
another  long  torturous  fight  through  the 
legislative  treadmill  in  the  next  Congress 
for  this  legislation?  It  Is  far  easier  to  roll  with 
the  tide,  and  having  swam  against  that  tide 
once,  who  could  blame  them  for  shying  away 
from  another  frustrating  battle. 

But  these  measures  are  important  to  good 
government,  and  If — as  It  seems  probable — 
the  bills  remain  in  committee  this  session  we 
hope  a  more  publicized  campaign  will  be 
waged  In  the  next  Congress  to  get  such  meas- 
ures on  the  books. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Concord  Daily  Moni- 
tor, of  the  capital  city  of  New  Hampshire, 
has  commented  on  the  need  for  reform 
of  Congress  now.  I  wish  to  include  that 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

(Prom  the  Concord  (NJI.)  Dally  Monitor, 
Oct.  1,  1968] 
Retorm  Congress  Now 

An  angry  group  of  congressmen  is  brushing 
aside  the  niceties  in  attempts  to  get  a  series 
of  congressional  and  election  reform  bills  up 
for  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Rep.  James  C.  Cleveland  of  New  Hampshire 
Is  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  group  which  la 
defying  fatuous  congressional  courtesies  to 
force  floor  action  on  the  bills  the  Democratic 
House  leadership  doesn't  want. 

The  three  bills  would  streamline  the  struc- 
ture of  Congress.  One  would  put  teeth  into 
election  laws  governing  campaign  fund-rais- 
ing and  spending. 

The  measures,  all  passed  by  the  Senate 
more  than  18  months  ago,  are  bottled  up  In 
the  leadership-dominated  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  It  takes  a  petition  of  217  mem- 
bers to  get  the  bills  out. 

The  angry  group,  mostly  Republicans,  Is 
refusing  to  give  "unanimous  consent"  on  the 
House  floor  for  consideration  of  non-con- 
troversial bills  that  usually  whisk  through. 
It  is  demanding  that  the  record  of  proceed- 
ings from  the  previous  legislative  day  be  read 
in  full. 

In  other  words,  they  are  tying  up  Congress. 

And  they  should. 

All  three  bills  are  years  overdue.  Congress 
already  has  become  an  anachronism. 

Committee  chairmen,  mostly  southerners, 
wield  llfe-or-death  power  over  legislation 
that  Is  Introduced.  This  power  is  used  to  ex- 
tract favors,  or  favorable  votes,  concerning 
their  own  pet  projects  or  pieces  of  legislation. 

One  of  the  reform  bills  would  correct  this. 

The  minority  party  In  Congress  Is  allowed 
little  or  no  committee  staff,  and  this  is  where 
the  bedrock  of  Congress'  work  Is  done. 

One  of  the  measures  would  give  minority 
members  on  all  congressional  committees  at 
least  better  staffing  than  now. 

Lobbying  regulations  would  be  tightened. 
('Ongress  would  be  forced  to  conduct  more  of 
Its  bxislnesa  In  the  open.  Instead  of  behind 
closed  doors,  as  at  present. 

The  crass  refusal  of  the  House  leadership, 
and  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  of  Massa- 
chusetts In  particular,  to  deal  honestly  with 
this  critical  problem  Is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
widespread  voter  cynicism. 

The  road  Is  wide  open  for  members  of  Con- 
gress to  act  dishonestly.  The  pending  bills 
would  block  some  of  those  roads.  The  expul- 
sion of  Rep.  Adam  Clayton  Powell  of  New 
York  was  IndlcaUve  of  the  sort  of  activity  the 
measures  seek  to  correct. 
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But  the  House  slapped  at  the  symptom  by 
barring  Powell,  and  let  the  disease  fester. 

Unless  the  House  takes  some  action — and 
soon— It  will  drag  Itself  further  into  the  gut- 
ter, create  even  more  widespread  disrespect 
for  itself  and  seriously  endanger  a  democratic 
Institution. 


In  the  far  northern  reaches  of  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Colebrook 
News  and  Sentinel  has  commented  in 
great  detail  on  legislative  reorganization 
and  election  reform,  and  I  wish  to  in- 
clude that  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

[From  the  Colebrook  (N.H.)  News  and 

Sentinel,  Oct.  2,  1968] 

LEcrsLAxrvE  Reorganization  Act  and 

Election  Reform  Act 

(Note. — It  Isn't  often  that  we  quote  the 

Congressional     Record.     Congressman     Jim 

Cleveland  sent  this  on  to  us  from  the  House 

proceedings  of  September  10,  and  It  seemed 

worth  our  reader's  attention. — Ed.) 

(Statement  of  Representatives  Donald 
Rumsfeld  (111.).  Thomas  B.  Curtis  (Mo.), 
Charles  E.  Goodell  (N.Y.),  James  C.  Cleve- 
land (N.H.),  Clark  MacGregor  (Minn),  Bill 
Brock  (Tenn.),  Rogers  Morton  (Md.),  Robert 
Taft  (Ohio),  Barber  Conable  (N.Y.),  George 
Bush  (Texas).  Edward  Blester  (Pa),  John 
Dellenback  (Ore.),  and  Charles  Whalen 
(Ohio). 

We  live  In  an  era  of  change.  Whether  that 
change  will  be  wild  and  erratic  or  thought- 
ful and  responsible  depends  In  part  on  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

Recent  events  In  our  world,  have  empha- 
sized the  critical  need  for  democratic  in- 
stitutions to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  The 
Institutions  which  must  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  today  and  tomorrow  must  be  as 
modern  as  the  problems,  or  we  run  the  risk 
that  individuals  within  the  society  will  seek 
means  other  than  the  traditional  democratic 
processes  of  finding  answers  to  their  prob- 
lems. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  the 
representative  Federal  Institution  In  our 
society.  Regrettably.  It  appears  to  be  the  far- 
thest behind  In  modernizing  Its  procedures  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  Its  20th  century 
constituency. 

Congress  must  function  as  an  efficient  In- 
strument of  government.  We  cannot  afford 
the  continued  Imprecise  and  unresponsive 
legislative  solutions  which  the  present  "horse 
and  buggy"  rules  and  procedures  are  designed 
to  produce.  All  too  often  the  result,  in  recent 
years,  has  been  to  accelerate  the  trend  to- 
ward "government  by  commission"  by  de- 
ciding that  we  cannot  cope  with  a  problem, 
which  report,  then,  too  often  gathers  dust 
ruther  than  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

Today,  we  are  faced  with  an  Information 
explosion,  and  the  Congress  still  refuses  to 
utilize  modern  electronic  data  processing 
methods,  although  it  appropriates  millions 
of  dollars  for  purchase  and  use  of  such  equip- 
ment by  the  executive  agencies. 

In  a  day  when  the  television  screen  is  the 
ubiquitous  guest  of  every  family,  we  still 
refuse  to  permit  live  coverage  of  debates  or 
Important  measures  on  the  House  Floor,  as 
well  as  meetings  of  House  committees  on 
matters  of  national  significance. 

Why.  for  example.  Is  Congress  still  con- 
sidering Appropriations  bills  in  September, 
when  the  fiscal  year  began  more  than  two 
months  ago?  Is  this  the  best  way  for  the 
executive  agencies  to  plan  Intelligently? 

Why  are  not  the  Members  told  what  the 
schedule  wlU  be  for  the  coming  week  before 
the  last  day  of  the  current  week? 

Why  are  Important  votes  of  Members  of 
Congress  at  committee  and  subcommittee 
meetings  usually  kept  secret? 

Why  is  Congress  not  adequately  fulfilling 
Its  oversight  and  review  responsibilities? 


Why  are  appropriations  bill  totaling  bil- 
lions of  dollars  passed  by  voice  votes  Instead 
of  record  votes  which  would  enable  the  peo- 
ple to  know  the  votes  of  their  Representa- 
tives? 

What  excuse  can  there  be  for  the  failure 
to  pass  that  title  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  which  would  tighten  up  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Lobby  Act? 

What  excuse  can  there  be  for  not  even 
considering  the  Election  Reform  Act  which 
would  update  and  tighten  Federal  laws  relat- 
ing to  campaign  funding  and  spending  and 
require  disclosure? 

Most  Members  of  Congress  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  refusal  to  modernize  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 
We  were  sufficiently  concerned  more 
than  three  years  ago  when,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  both  Houses,  we  created  a  Joint 
Committee  to  study  the  situation  and  recom- 
mend improvements.  The  Senate  was  suffi- 
ciently concerned  more  than  a  year  ago 
when  It  passed,  by  a  vote  of  75  to  9,  S.  355, 
adopting  most  of  the  Joint  Committee's  bi- 
partisan recommendations. 

On  the  Republlcsm  side,  we  have  been  suf- 
flclentiy  concerned  In  the  House  to  have  had 
a  special  G.O.P.  Task  Force  study  of  Con- 
gressional reform,  to  have  testified  in  greater 
numbers  than  any  other  group  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress,  to  have  written  a  book  proposing 
ways  to  modernize  the  Congress.  (We  Pro- 
pose: A  Modern  Congress,  McGraw-Hill, 
1965),  and  to  have  engaged  in  continuous 
effort  to  bring  this  legislation  to  the  Floor. 

We  point  with  special  prtde  to  the  hercu- 
lean efforts  of  our  colleagues  Thomas  B. 
Curtis  and  Durward  G.  Hall,  both  of  Missouri, 
and  James  C.  Cleveland  of  New  Hampshire, 
the  three  House  Republicans  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  bring  about  enactment  of  legislative 
reorganization  legislation.  The  House  Re- 
publican leadership  and  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee  have  worked 
valiantly  to  achieve  Congressional  reorga- 
nization, and  support  for  both  meaningful 
Congressional  and  election  reform  arc  part 
of  the  1968  Republican  Platform. 

Similarly,  House  Republicans  have  done 
everything  humanly  possible  to  have  the 
House  take  action  on  a  long-needed  overhaul 
of  the  Federal  election  laws  pertaining  to 
campaign  fund-raising  and  spending  In  Fed- 
eral elections.  On  this  issue,  we  single  out 
the  outstanding  work  of  the  co-authors  of 
the  bill,  Congressmen  Qlenard  P.  Lipscomb 
of  California,  Charles  E.  Goodell  of  New 
York,  and  the  minority  members  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee. 

We  believe  that  most  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  both  parties  are 
concerned  enough  about  Congressional  reor- 
ganization and  election  reform  to  pass  these 
bills  if  they  were  brought  to  the  Floor.  That 
is  why  we  are  here  today. 

Summaries  of  the  Legislative  Election  Re- 
form Act,  HR.  11233,  Reorganization  Act.  S. 
355.  and  the  Ashmore-Goodell  bill  are  avail- 
able this  morning,  as  well  ss  a  brief  summary 
of  the  legislative  history  of  each.  A  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  passed  the  Senate  on 
March  7.  1967.  An  Election  Reform  Act  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  on  September  12, 
1967.  Both  of  these  measures  are  now  pend- 
ing In  the  House  Rules  Committee,  and  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  the  House  has  In- 
dicated that  no  action  Is  contemplated  on 
either  issue  before  adjournment  of  the  90th 
Congress.  It  appears  from  Democratic  leader- 
ship comments  In  the  press  as  well  that  both 
of  these  bills  are  dead. 

Is  this  becasue  the  House  Is  too  busy?  How 
can  this  be  when  there  was  no  session  on 
Friday  and  we  spent  yesterday  on  a  bill  for 
"marketing  orders  on  pears  for  canning  and 
freezing?"  Do  these  legislative  priorities 
make  sense — pears  over  Congressional  reform, 
pears  over  election  reform? 


We  cannot  accept  this.  If  Legislative  Re- 
organization and  Election  Reform  legislation 
are  not  passed  by  the  House  this  year,  both 
bills  will  have  to  begin  again  the  long  tor- 
turous legislative  road   In   both  Houses.  It 
would  mean  that  It  would  be   1971   before 
many   of    their   provisions   could   be   Imple- 
mented.   The    Congress    cannot    wait.    The 
American   people   should   not  allow    such  a 
delay.  We   need  these  bills  to  effectively  do 
our  Job.  We  need  them  before  adjournment. 
On  Wednesday,  September  11,  a  group  of 
Republican   Congressmen   will    engage   in   a 
series   of   parliamentary   moves   which   will 
have  the  effect  of  altering  normal  proceed- 
ings of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Our  pxirpose  Is  not  to  be  disruptive.  Our  sole 
purpose  Is  to  dramatize  the  need  for  House 
consideration,  and  hopefully.  House  action, 
on  both  of  the  reform  bills  before  adjourn- 
ment. As   members  of  the  minority   party, 
we  recognize  that  we  do  not  have  the  votes 
to  pass  these  bills  alone.  But  we  are  asking 
that  they  be  passed  specifically  In  the  form 
in  which  they  have  repwrted,  or  in  the  more 
extensive    form    recommended    In    the    Re- 
publican minority  views  which  are  contained 
in  the  reports  accompanying  both  bills.  All 
we  are  asking  Is  that  the  House  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  express  Its  will  on  both  bills, 
under  completely  open  rules  so  that  mean- 
ingful debate  can  be  conducted  and  amend- 
ments offered. 

Our  attempts  to  alter  the  proceedings  will 
be  carried  out  on  specific  days  which  will  be 
announced  publicly  in  advance.  We  do  not 
intend  to  hold  up  other  legislation  which  is 
to  be  considered  in  this  session,  nor  do  we 
have  any  purpose  beyond  the  one  stated:  to 
point  up  the  urgent  need  for  action  on  the 
Legislation  Reorganization  and  Election  Re- 
form bills,  and  to  gain  House  consideration 
of  both  bills  before  we  adjourn  the  90th 
Congress. 

The  parliamentary  maneuvers  which  we 
will  use  will  be  within  the  official  rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Unlike  the 
Senate  there  is  no  provision  for  a  filibuster 
in  the  House.  The  Democratic  majority  can 
always  work  its  will,  and  that  is  as  it  should 
be.  We  will  be  using  proper  parliamentary 
procedures  to  focus  attention  on  the  need 
to  enact  election  reform  legislation. 

We  are  asking  no  more  than  that  these 
bills  be  brought  to  the  Floor  of  the  House, 
under  open  rules,  for  consideration  by  the 
House.  Because  of  our  deep  concern  that 
America's  democratic  institutions  must  be 
modernized  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  people,  we  are  asking  no  less,  and 
we  believe  that  the  American  people  will 
accept  no  less. 


A  television  station,  although  located 
in  Massachusetts,  has  some  of  its  outlets 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  the  editor  has 
spoken  three  times  editorially  in  this  re- 
gard, Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  wish  to  include 
those  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows : 
Special  Report 

Broadcast:  Dec.  4.  1967,  11:25  p.m.;  Dec,  5, 
1367,6:57  a.m.;  Dec.  5,  1967,  7:25  p.m. 

A  couple  of  months  ago  the  United  States 
Senate  was  discussing  a  so-called  "election 
reforfn"  bill.  The  idea  is  laudable.  Who  wants 
to  be  counted  as  favoring  crooked  elections? 
But  the  effective  Implementation  of  such  a 
thought  Is  another  matter.  All  of  us  are 
against  sin,  the  type  of  sins  we  wish  others 
would  not  practice.  We  are  most  particularly 
against  those  sins,  when  others  practice  them 
more  successfully  than  we  do.  Did  you  ever 
consider  who  pays  the  salaries  and  office  ex- 
penditures of  your  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives. Well.  If  you  pay  a  tax,  practically  any 
tax,  you  are  among  the  employers  of  such 
pubUc  officials.  As  an  employer  you  have 
certain  rights,  ycu  can  Insist  on  performance 
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at  duty,  or  jrou  can  then  seek  to  dlsmtsa  your 
employee. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  members 
of  the  Congreaa  have,  over  the  years,  cloaked 
themselves  with  Job  security,  that  we.  em- 
ployers, know  very  little  about  For  example, 
a  dismissed  employee  (a  defeated  congresa- 
man.  In  other  words)  who  may  be  rejected  for 
Incompetence,  or  a  variety  of  sins  which  any 
employer  would  not  tolerate,  now  receives  a 
pension  based  on  his  years  of  employment, 
so  that  after  a  number  of  years,  he  can  afford 
to  sneer  at  his  employers,  and  some  do 

The  Congreaa  Insists  on  a  complete  disclo- 
sure of  Income  and  investments  for  most  top 
administrative  officials,  on  the  thesis  that 
such  people  are  In  policy  positions  and  should 
not  be  able  to  use  such  positions  for  personal 
enrichment  But  how  about  the  members  of 
the  Congress,  themselves.  In  this  regard  With 
a  self- righteousness  that  is  almost  hysterical 
they  refxise  to  make  a  similar  requirement 
of  themselves:  and  for  good  reason.  The  oil. 
mining  and  less  well  known  interests  are 
solidly  protected  by  the  undisclosed  owner- 
ships of  significant  proportions  In  the  Halls 
of  Congress  Some  of  these  have  leaked  out 
periodically  Even  the  crlme-bustlng  Senator 
McClellan  has  a  stake  In  a  business  which 
has  beeta  convicted  of  larceny 

lifeaidfi^ul  disclosure  is  practically  Impos- 
sible to  legUlate.  Meaningful  election  reform 
Is  equally  hard  to  come  by.  and  measures 
aimed  at  correcting  alleged  abuses  are  by 
"•ressltv  full  of  loopholes,  and  should  all 
be  repealed.  It  la  clear  that  only  a  vigorous 
and  competitive  journalistic  profession  can 
-•  '-^uard  the  public  In  these  critical  areas. 

Special  Rxpokt 

(Broadcast;  June  25,  1968.  II  25  p.m  : 
June  26.  1968.  8:57  a.m.:  June  28.  1988.  7:25 
p.m.) 

We  have  here  a  book  published  by  McGraw- 
Hill  and  put  together  by  the  distinguished 
congressman  from  the  Second  District  of  New 
Hampshire — the  Honorable  James  Cleveland, 
a  man  for  whom  we  have  had  a  continual  re- 
spect since  we  first  became  aware  of  his 
existence.  This  book  contains  a  series  of 
essays  analyzing  various  aspects  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  where  cer- 
tain of  Its  procedures  are  faulty.  Along  with 
this  analysis.  It  contains  mlsce'laneous 
recommendations  as  to  how  these  things 
might  be  Improved. 

We  hope  this  book  gets  a  lot  of  circula- 
tion, for  two  reasons.  First,  in  our  opinion. 
Its  recommendations  make  a  lot  of  sense. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  would  be  far 
better  served  by  their  Congress  if  all  these 
recommendations  were  wholeheartedly  and 
enthusiastically  adopted — which,  of  course, 
the  Congress  could  do  anytime  It  wished. 
Now.  the  second  reason  we  like  this  book 
Is  that  It's  written  by  a  bunch  of  Republi- 
cans. Every  contributor  to  It  is  a  member 
of  the  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Congressional  Reform. 

This  condition,  of  course,  indicate  that  the 
document  might  be  slightly  partisan,  but 
there  la  nothing  necessarily  evil  about  that 
After  all.  most  of  us  belong  to  a  political 
party,  and  precious  few  of  us  are  supporters 
of  two  at  once!  But  our  ears  have  been  close 
to  the  ground,  and  some  of  what  we  have 
heard  would  indicate  to  us  that,  come  next 
January,  there  may  be  a  lot  more  Republicans 
In  the  United  States  Congress  than  there 
are  this  summer  Its  possible  that  there  may 
even  be  a  Republican  majority — In  which 
case,  there  should  be  no  question  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  Republican  party  to  put  all  of 
these  desirable  reforms  into  effect. 

Spbciai.  Rkpobt 
(Broadcast:    March    19.    1968.    11:25   pm: 
March   20.    1968.   8:57   ajn  ;    Martsh   20.   1988. 
7:25  p.m.) 


If  there's  one  thing  that  member*  of 
Congress  and  other  legislators  are  very  sen- 
sitive about.  It's  disclosing  any  meaningful 
detail  on  their  personal  business  activities 
and  t>eneflclal  relationships.  We  periodically 
become  aware  of  law  partnerships  or  Insur- 
ance agencies  that  receive  large  and  regu- 
lar fees  from  government  contrfw^tors,  and 
there  are  numerous  other  but  comparable 
operations.  Such  elected  representatives  feel 
that  the  public  can  either  elect  them  or 
forget  them,  and  how  they  take  personal 
advantage  of  their  public  office  Is  perfectly 
all  right  because  people  can  always  decide  at 
the  next  election  they  don't  want  that  kind 
of  p>enion  serving  them.  And  there  Is  some 
merit  to  this  approach 

However.  It's  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
Congress  has.  through  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  enacted  laws  that  re- 
quire the  officers  and  directors  of  any  cor- 
poration of  significance  to  file  detailed  ex- 
planations of  all  kinds  of  sales  and  purchases 
of  stock,  and  explanations  of  any  business 
dealings  with  other  corporations  In  whlcli 
these  officers  or  directors  might  have  some 
ownership.  The  logical  reason  for  this  re- 
quirement Is  so  that  members  of  the  pub- 
lic, which  might  own  some  of  this  stock,  can 
at  least  be  made  aware  of  sweetheart  or 
Inside  deals  made  by  the  management  or  the 
director*  which  aren't  available  to  the  rest 
of  the  stockholder* — And  this  protection  Is 
right  and  proper.  It  Is  so  right  and  so  proper 
that  we  don't  understand  why  Congressmen 
can't  see  very  clearly  the  same  analogy  as 
pertaining  to  them. 

Every  one  of  u*  U  a  stockholder  In  the 
great  corporation  called  the  United  States, 
and  we  regularly  elect  directors  called  Con- 
gressmen. If  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  for 
the  officers  and  directors  of  private  enter- 
prise to  account  to  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  for  what  they  do  on  the 
side  or  even  In  their  official  capacities.  It 
surely  Is  equally  proper  and  right  for  the 
directors  of  public  enterprise  to  account  on 
the  record  for  their  private  business  actions 
In  the  same  depth  of  detail  as  required  of 
the  private  directors. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  add  at  this 
point  a  very  interesting  article  from  Roll 
Call,  written  by  Allan  Brownfeld,  whom 
many  of  na  Icnow  either  personally  or  by 
reason  of  his  writing.  He,  In  a  very  Illus- 
trative article,  comments  on  this  general 
problem.  Those  of  us  who  have  read  Mr. 
Brownfeld's  work  on  several  occasions 
know  he  has  a  depth  of  scholarship  and 
perception,  which  I  consider  remarkable. 
Because  he  writes  here  on  Capitol  Hill.  I 
believe  his  remarks  are  particularly  in- 
teresting, and  I  wish  to  have  those  re- 
marks of  his.  In  the  October  3  issue  of 
Roll  Call.  Included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
OOP  Pushes  ro«  Housz  Rctobms 
(By  Allan  C    Brownfeld) 

Two  bills,  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1967  and  HJl.  11233.  "To  Revise  the 
Federal  Election  Laws."  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  Increasing  discussion  by  members 
of  the  House. 

Together,  these  two  bills  constitute  the 
package  known  as  "Congressional  Reform" 
More  than  a  year  ago.  the  Senate  passed  and 
sent  to  the  House  for  Its  approval  the  Mon- 
roney-Madden  Reorganization  Bill.  It  has  re- 
mained for  18  months  before  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  despite  ail  efforts  to  have  It 
taken  up.  The  same  Is  true  with  regard  to  the 
bill  calling  for  campaign  spending  reforms. 
The  first  bill  has  received  the  vocal  opposi- 
tion of  House  committee  chairmen,  the  sec- 
ond of  lobbyists.  Neither  appears  likely  to 
be  voted  upon  In  this  session. 


In  early  September  a  small  group  of  Houae 
Republicans  and  several  Democrats  began  an 
effort  to  bring  these  bills  to  the  floor.  The 
Republican  group,  led  by  Rep.  Donald  Rums- 
feld. Initially  sought  floor  action  on  both 
bills,  but  later  concentrated  Its  efforts  on  the 
campaign  spending  measures.  The  Democrats, 
led  by  Rep.  Thomas  M.  Rees.  centered  their 
effort  on  the  Congressional  Reorganization 
BUI. 

Rep.  Rumsfeld  has  accused  the  Admin- 
IstraUon  of  deliberately  tying  up  the  bills, 
some  portions  of  which  would  not  become  ef- 
fective until  the  92nd  Congress  In  1971.  In 
a  letter  to  Speaker  John  McCormack.  the 
House  Republicans  said  "unless  our  beloved 
House  changes  with  the  times.  Its  greatness 
will  surely  be  challenged."  Rumsfeld  elab- 
orated: "All  that  we  are  asking  Is  that 
the  majority  leadership  schedule  these  bills 
for  consideration  so  that  the  House  may  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  express  Its  judgment 
under  completely  open  rules  so  that  debate 
may  be  conducted  and  amendments  offered." 

The  money  bill.  In  the  light  of  recent  con- 
troversies, seems  to  many  the  more  com- 
peUlng.  The  existing  1925  law  governing  cam- 
paign finances  Is  filled  with  loopholes.  It  rests 
upon  the  assumption  that  publicity  will 
cleanse  p>olltlC8  of  improper  Influence.  But 
the  law's  requirements  on  disclosure  of  In- 
come and  spending  exclude  more  political 
activity  than  they  embrace. 

For  example:  primary  elections  or  the  se- 
lection of  delegates  to  political  conventions, 
political  committees  operating  within  a 
single  state,  donations  banded  to  a  candi- 
date's aides  rather  than  to  the  candidate.  The 
law  Imposes  a  tS.OOO  limit  on  contrlbutlotis. 
yet  Invites  evasion  by  letting  donors  give  the 
limit  to  any  number  of  clubs,  associations,  or 
conunlttees  supporting  the  same  candidate. 
Chairman  Robert  W.  Dowllng  of  City  Invest- 
ing Co.  In  New  York  has  pledged  $100,000  to 
the  Etemocrats.  mostly  to  help  nominee 
Humphrey,  and  says  "there's  nothing  un- 
usual about  It  at  all." 

The  Senate  bill  was  even  tightened  In  the 
House  where  South  Carolina  Democrat 
Robert  Ashmore.  chairman  of  the  elections 
subcommittee,  drafted  an  even  stronger  ver- 
sion. Ashmore's  support  was  of  pmrtlcular  In- 
terest because  many  conservative  Southerners 
opposed  extending  the  reach  of  Federal  law 
to  cover  state-run  primaries.  But  that  bill 
only  proceeded  as  far  as  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee,  the  parent  body. 

The  bin  was  released  June  27.  1968.  too  late 
for  any  reasonable  chance  of  enacting  It.  but 
early  enough  to  shift  the  blame  for  this  lack 
of  action.  At  that  time,  there  was  discussion 
of  an  early  adjournment,  and  Rules  Commit- 
tee members  "deferred  action"  for  that  rea- 
son. While  the  adjournment  deadline  failed, 
the  "deferral"  still  stands. 

The  reorganization  bill  began  to  take  shape 
In  1966  when  a  special  House-Senate  Com- 
mittee heard  suggestions  for  strengthening 
Congress  from  almost  200  witnesses.  The 
Senate  passed  a  bill  In  1966  by  a  vote  of  75-0. 
Among  Its  provisions:  It  would  refine  the  jur- 
isdiction of  blU-writlng  committees,  author- 
ize hiring  specialists  to  over-see  the  Execu- 
tive branch,  enlarge  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service,  and  give  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  computer  capability  for  better 
budget  analysis.  Also  Included  Is  a  pro[X)eal 
to  pick  postmasters  solely  by  merit,  as  op- 
posed to  the  "spoils  system"  of  today. 

Committee  chairmen  are  vigorously  op- 
posed to  portions  of  the  bill.  They  object  to 
opening  more  committee  meetings  and  to  a 
provision  permitting  broadcast  media  Into 
hearing  rooms.  They  object  to  more  staff  help 
for  the  Republican  minority  and  to  restric- 
tions on  voting  by  proxy  as  well  as  a  provi- 
sion requiring  announcement  of  how  a  law- 
maker votes  at  committee  blU-draftlng  ses- 
sions. Some  opponents  have  claimed  that  an- 
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nounclng  committee  votes  makes  members 
more  vulnerable  to  pressure  from  lobbyists. 
Lobbyists  have  opposed  the  bill  for  they  do 
not  want  the  General  Accounting  Office 
checking  their  quarterly  spending  reports. 
They  do  not  want  the  disclosure  of  con- 
tingent fee  arrangements  with  employers  for 
influencing  Congress. 

Rep.  Thomas  Curtis,  ranking  Republican 
House  member  of  the  Joint  Congressional 
Reorganization  Committee,  stated  that  It 
was  "a  question  of  whether  the  Congress  is 
to  be  a  deliberative  body  or  a  place  to  ram 
through  bills  agreed  to  at  the  White  House 
or  on  Wall  Street.  The  White  House,  under 
present  rules,  can  stop  legislation  It  doesn't 
want  or  It  can  ram  through  bills  that  haven't 
been  studied."  Speaker  John  McCormack 
responded  to  those  who  accused  him  of  re- 
sponsibility for  keeping  these  measures  from 
a  vote.  "They're  absolutely  mistaken."  he 
said.  He  blamed  It  all  on  politics. 

The  fact  Is  that  some  kind  of  Congressional 
reorganization  Is  vitally  needed,  regardless 
of  the  merits  of  the  pending  legUlatlon.  This 
being  the  case,  those  who  refuse  to  bring  the 
legislation  to  the  floor  are.  In  the  long  run, 
doing  harm  to  the  fulfillment  of  Its  vital  role 
In  the  federal  system  of  the  Congress  Itself. 
Discussing  not  the  American  Congress,  but 
the  trial  of  Galileo,  Arthur  Koestler,  in  his 
book.  The  Sleepwalkers,  states  that  "profes- 
sionals with  a  vested  Interest  In  tradition 
and  In  the  monopoly  of  learning"  always 
tend  to  block  the  development  of  new  con- 
cepts. So  the  Aristotelian  scholars  In  the  17th 
century  universities  dealt  Intolerantly  with 
Galileo.  "Innovation  Is  a  twofold  threat  to 
academic  mediocrities:  It  endangers  their 
oracular  authority,  and  It  evokes  the  deeper 
fear  that  their  whole  laboriously  constructed 
Intellectual  edifices  might  collapse  .  .  ." 

As  resistance  to  change  Is  the  hallmark  of 
the  reactionary,  so  allegiance  to  change  for 
its  own  sake  Is  the  mark  of  the  radical. 
Change  Is  neither  good  nor  bad  In  Itself. 
Only  rarely  Is  change  equal  to  progress.  Yet, 
to  overlook  the  evils  In  an  existing  system, 
and  to  preserve  such  shortcomings,  is  hardly 
a  valid  exercise  for  those  who  seek  to 
strengthen  the  Institution. 

The  Congress  has  increasingly  abandoned 
its  role  In  our  system  of  checks  and  balances. 
More  and  more  It  has  granted  broad  areas 
of  jurisdiction  to  bureaucrats,  and  more  and 
more  has  become  a  rubber  stamp  for  the 
executive.  Rarely  has  it  exercised  Its  own 
prerogatives.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  Is 
that  la  our  technological  age.  the  Congress 
has  not  had  the  proper  staffing,  the  proper 
sources  of  background  Information,  and  the 
necessary  equipment  with  which  to  enter  Into 
meaningful  debate  with  such  adversaries  as 
agency  directors  seeking  additional  appro- 
priations. This  Reform  Bill  would  solve  part 
of  that  problem. 

To  maintain  Congress  as  It  Is  today  is  to 
maintain  a  rapidly  falling  Institution.  To 
Increase  Its  vigor,  the  current  reform  legisla- 
tion must  be  considered  and  debated,  and  the 
best  portions  of  It  adopted. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Republicans, 
who  are  alleged  to  oppose  change,  are  In  the 
forefront  of  supporting  the  legislation  and 
Democrats,  who  allegedly  support  change,  are 
successfully  blocking  It.  Perhaps  these  are 
the  strange  bed-fellows  which  politics  makes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  leaders  in  this 
effort,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

RUMSFBLD  ] ■ 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlemsm  from  New  York 
[Mr.  aROVER]  who  has  been  long  asso- 
ciated with  those  of  us  who  have  fought 
for  congressional  reform  and  election 
reform. 


Mr.  GROVER.  I  take  it  from  the  gen- 
tleman's preface  that  he  was  about  to 
make  reference  to  one  of  the  great  lead- 
ers in  this  fight  for  congressional  reform 
who  is  here  in  the  body  tonight. 

I  did  want  to  make  reference  to  a  fact 
I  know  very  well;  which  Is,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire,  before  he 
came  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  believe,  served  some  12  years  in  the 
State  senate  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
there  was  a  leader  for  legislative  reform, 
fighting  for  efBclency  in  the  procedures 
of  the  legislative  body.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  see  he  has  taken  it  up  here. 

I  might  say  that,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  served  6  years  in  our  statehouse 
at  Albany  and  was  quite  interested  in 
reform,  but  could  not  get  off  base  with 
"The  Establishment." 

I  am  quite  happy  to  join  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  and  our 
leader  from  Illinois  in  this  effort.  I  was 
about  to  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  that,  since  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  has  to  make  a  flight 
tonight,  we  might  direct  a  question  to 
him,  so  as  to  get  a  progress  report  on 
how  things  look  in  the  coming  session  of 
Congress:  that  is,  the  91st  Congress. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  but, 
before  I  do,  I  might  say  that  the  next 
item  I  wished  to  Insert  in  the  Record 
was  a  very  complimentary  article  froin 
the  Wilmette,  HI.,  Life  concerning  Con- 
gressman Rumsfeld's  effort  to  obtain 
some  of  these  reforms.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  be  placed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(From  the  Wilmette  (III.)   Life, 

Sept.  30,  19681 

Rumsfeld  Steps  Up  OOP  Picht  for  Reforms 

House  Republicans,  led  by  Cong.  Donald 
Rumsfeld  of  Wilmette,  escalated  their  cam- 
paign for  congressional  and  election  re- 
form this  week  In  a  letter  to  the  Speaker 
and  with  a  publicity  stunt  Involving  antique 
cars. 

Wednesday,  several  of  the  congressmen 
tooled  up  to  the  Capitol  steps  In  a  1909 
Mitchell  Flyer  and  two  1946  Lincoln  Con- 
tinental convertibles. 

The  three  autos  were  used  to  publicize 
the  fact  that  Congress  has  been  a  long  time 
in  revising  itself  and  the  laws  governing 
federal  elections. 

FIRST    LAW    IN     1910 

The  1909  auto  was  used  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  In  1910  Congress  passed  the  first  law 
setting  up  a  campaign  expenditure  reporting 
system.  The  1909  model  was  "the  closest  we 
could  get  to  1910."  Cong.  Rumsfeld's  office 
said. 

The  two  1946  models  emphasized  that  In 
that  year  Congress  passed  the  first  congres- 
sional reform  law. 

Object  of  the  stunt  was  a  bill  that  would 
tighten  limits  on  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures in  federal  elections  and  one  that  would 
reorganize  congressional  committees  and  es- 
tablish permanent  committees  on  operations 
and  ethics. 

Both  were  approved  overwhelmingly  in  the 
Senate  last  year  but  are  still  In  the  House 
rules  committee. 

Nearly  three  weeks  ago.  Cong.  Rumsfeld 
and   12  other  OOP  representatives  began  a 


series  of  parliamentary  maneuvers  aimed  at 
prying  the  two  bills  loose  from  the  committee. 

This  week  they  underscored  the  cause  In 
a  letter  to  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack 
(D.-Mass.) 

Signed  by  134  of  the  186  Republican  House 
members.  It  warned  Cong.  McCormack  that 
'"broad  currents  of  unrest"  require  changes 
In  the  House  and  unless  they  occur  "Its 
greatness  surely  will  be  challenged. 

VJLGT    SCHEDULING 

Urging  the  Speaker  to  take  "whatever  steps 
are  necessary"  to  schedule  the  bills  for  floor 
consideration,  the  letter  said  the  "Disrespect 
for  cherished  institutions  Is  mounting,  par- 
ticularly among  the  young. 

"If  the  House  of  Representatives  reveals 
Itself  publicly  as  incapable  of  change  and 
reform,  are  we  not  contributing  to  a  situation 
we  all  deplore?"  It  asked. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  might  say  with 
Congressman  Grover  I  will  be  interested 
to  hear  what  the  leader  of  the  "Rumsfeld 
Raiders"  has  to  say  at  this  late  hour  in 
the  ball  game.  We  know  that  we  all 
waited  here  tonight  for  30  minutes  in  one 
instance  and  45  minutes  in  another  in- 
stance in  order  to  obtain  a  mere  quorum 
so  as  to  finish  our  business.  I  suspect  that 
Mr.  Rumsfeld  will  report  that  although 
the  fight  has  not  yet  been  given  up,  it 
may,  temporarily  at  least,  be  given  up  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress  because  we 
will  not  have  a  quorum  tomorrow. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  Congressman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Rumsfeld]. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  for 
yielding  to  me. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
makes  a  very  revelant  point  when  he  in- 
dicates that  this  evening  it  took  long 
periods  to  gather  a  suflBcient  number  of 
Members  on  the  floor  to  constitute  a  quo- 
rum. The  bills  that  were  under  consid- 
eration were  Important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion. The  foreign  aid  appropriation  con- 
ference report  was  one  of  those  meas- 
ures. The  very  fact  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  considering  an  appro- 
priation bill  on  October  10  says  a  lot. 
The  appropriations  in  that  bill  are  for 
the  fiscal  year  that  began  July  1.  That 
means  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment does  not  even  tonight  at  this 
moment  know  with  any  precision  the 
amount  of  funds  that  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  them  so  that  they  can  plan  for 
fiscal  year  1969.  and  that  fiscal  year  is 
3V2  months  gone.  It  should  be  clear  to 
anyone  who  hears  or  reads  that  fact  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  for  the  AID 
to  conduct  itself  in  a  thoughtful,  respon- 
sible, and  efiQcient  way  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. Tomorrow  a  bill  constituting 
half  of  all  of  the  money  that  will  be 
spent  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  fiscal  year  1969  will  be 
voted  out  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. One  bill,  one  omnibus  bill,  in  excess 
of  S70  billion  will  be  voted  on  on  Octo- 
ber 11,  1968,  3V2  months  after  the  fiscal 
year  began. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  to  me  at  that  point,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  on  the  basis  of  tonight's  per- 
formance, we  would  be  very  lucky  If  even 
half  of  the  Members — half  of  the  Mem- 
bers— of  this  distinguished  body  would  be 
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there  to  consider  this  very  substantia] 
and  large  appropriation  measure. 

hii.  DROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  although  T  had 
previously  yielded  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois   [Mr.  RtmsniLD]. 

Mr.  OROVER.  In  defense  of  the  Mem- 
bers and  I  think  they  do  not  need  de- 
fending. I  think  the  record  speaks  for 
itself.  This  protracted  session  and  the 
protracted  delays  of  the  appropriations 
bills  is  deplorable,  because  all  of  the  ap- 
propriations bills  normally  should  be 
through  the  Congress  at  the  end  of  July 
1. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  one  of  the  factors 
Involved  here — and  I  think  It  Is  unfair 
to  the  Members — is  the  fact  that  this 
has  happened  in  the  past  6  years  and  it 
has  been  accepted  as  a  common  practice 
during  this  period  of  time,  without  any 
substantial  change.  These  people  this 
year  and  In  years  past  have  not  had  any 
time  9ff  except  the  period  of  time  be- 
tween the  two  conventions.  It  really  Is 
impossible  to  determine  based  upon  the 
operations  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, how  they  can  plan  their  family 
activities  and  plan  their  campaigns  and 
district  visitations. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
while  we  have  had  difficulty  in  getting 
a  quorum  here.  I  am  not  going  to  pin  on 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Congress  the  full  blame. 
We  should  have  a  complete  look  at  these 
operations  in  order  to  proceed  in  a  more 
orderly  fashion. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Grover]  made  a  good  point  when  he  said 
that  we  will  be  lucky  If  we  have  half 
of  the  Members  here  tomorrow.  I  think 
we  will  be  even  more  lucky  If  no  one 
calls  for  a  rollcall.  After  all  as  Congress- 
men, we  received,  for  instance,  invita- 
tions to  speak  in  our  district  in  mid-Oc- 
tober, last  spring  at  a  time  the  leader- 
ship in  the  Senate  and  the  leadership  of 
the  House  were  assuring  us  that  we  would 
probably  adjourn  and  get  our  business 
completed  prior  to  the  natlontd  conven- 
tions which  were  to  be  held  in  August. 
I  think  that  the  Individual  Members 
had  every  right  to  accept  these  invita- 
tions and  I  think  they  are  perfectly  jus- 
tified in  going  out  and  fulfilling  those 
commitments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Qrover] 
made  a  good  point.  It  is  the  Institution 
and  it  is  the  workings  of  the  Institution 
that  needs  change.  This  Is  why  we  have 
the  need  for  congressional  reform  which 
Is  so  manifest,  particularly  in  the  waning 
hours  of  this,  the  90th  Congress. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
gentleman  if  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Rumsfeld!  whom  we  interrupted 
had  completed  his  remarks.  I  shall  yield 
to  the  gentleman  for  a  moment  if  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  who  was  mak- 
ing his  remarks  is  agreeable  to  that  and 
had  finished. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  No.  I  had  not  fin- 
ished, but  I  would  be  happy  to  have  you 
yield  to  the  gentlemtm  from  Washing- 
ton. 


Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  assure  the 
gentleman  that  I  will  not  offer  a  motion 
to  adjourn  the  House  before  he  has  had 
sufficient  time  to  complete  his  remarks. 
Regardless  of  the  time  of  the  special 
order. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  And.  I  hope  you  will 
not  lock  the  doors  if  you  do  make  such 
a  motion. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  we  are  discussing  the 
merits  of  congressional  reorganization. 
I  am  fully  in  sjrmpathy  with  the  position 
taken  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland],  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld],  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GroverI.  In  fairness  that  the  Record 
should  be  mtide  clear  that  this  is  not  a 
matter  confined  to  the  minority  side  of 
the  aisle.  In  recent  days  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  determined  effort  to  promote 
an  impression  that  congressional  reform 
Is  the  exclusive  interest  and  concern  of 
the  minority,  which  I  know  the  gentle- 
man knows  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  You  are  not  quoting 
me.  are  you? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  No.  I  am  Just  asking  the 
gentleman  if  it  Is  a  fair  statement  and 
the  simple  truth  that  there  are  many 
people  on  this  side  of  the  House  who  sup- 
port the  congressional  reorganization 
bill. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  want  to  say  this, 
that  the  gentleman  from  Washington  is 
quite  correct  because  some  Members  of 
his  party  have  seen  the  light  and  have 
presented  a  discharge  petition  for  the 
reorganization  bill.  We  welcome  them  to 
our  ranks.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is, 
and  then  let  us  face  it.  this  House  Is 
run  and  we  have  seen  It  operated  in  this 
fashion  throughout  this  year  and 
throughout  other  years — this  House  is 
run  by  his  party  and  it  is  his  party  that 
has  the  responsibility  of  determining 
whether  these  bills  should  be  brought  out 
and  scheduled. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  is  it  not  correct 
that  if  some  people  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  are  less  than  zealous  about  congres- 
sional reform,  the  corollary  of  that  state- 
ment, is  that  many  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle  have  shown  no  zeal  at  all  about  the 
bill  which  he  and  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlemEm  from  Illinois  support?  Is  not  that 
true? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Did  the  gentleman 
ask  me  Lf  some  people  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  are  not  zealous  in  their  support  of 
this  reform  bill? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Then  the  gentle- 
man would  have  to  ask  those  people. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
believe 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  yield  further  to  the  gentleman  at 
this  point.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
later  if  he  wishes  to  discuss  it  further, 
but  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  to 
leave. 

But  before  yielding  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  I  want  to  say  for  the  record 
that  the  Republican  policy  committee 
on  two  occasions,  and  the  Republican 
conference  on  another,  and  the  minority 
members  on  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration    and     the    Republican 


members  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Reorganization  have  repeat- 
edly tried  to  get  these  bUls  up  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  to  have  a  vote  on  them, 
either  up  or  down. 

I  will  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  and  then  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  t'.iank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  for 
yielding. 

First  I  would  like  to  respond  briefly 
to  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  WasWngton. 

The  Republican  side  has  been  Involved 
over  a  period  of  many  years,  and  a 
number  of  them  have  been  cosponsors 
of  resolutions  to  create  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reorganization  of  tlie  Con- 
gress. The  Republican  task  force,  headed 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cleveland],  has 
been  active  in  this.  The  McGrav.-Hill 
Publishing  Co.  published  a  book  which 
we  sponsored,  and  20  of  us  wrote  chap- 
ters for  the  book.  We  have  testified  be- 
fore the  Joint  Committee,  we  have  put 
statements  in  the  Republican  platform, 
and  In  Republican  policy  statements,  and 
at  the  Miami  convention  there  was  item 
after  Item  concerning  this. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not 
Democratic  Members  who  are  Interested 
also,  and  certainly  not  to  say  that  there 
may  not  be  a  few  Members  on  this  side 
who  might  not  agree  with  everythmg  in 
the  bill.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  i.s  over 
134  Members  on  our  side  signed  a  letter 
to  the  Speaker  urging  him  to  schedule 
the  election  reform  bill  and  the  legisla- 
tive reorganization  bill  before  tliis  ses- 
sion ended.  But  to  show  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton have  some  substance,  let  me  read  a 
statement  by  a  very  prominent  Demo- 
crat, and  tills  is  from  the  October  9 
Congressional  Record  of  the  other  body. 
The  distinguished  majority  leader.  Mr. 
Mansfield,  said — and  the  subject  imder 
discussion  was  the  proposed  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs  in  the  Senate: 

May  I  say  that  the  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Indeed  the  entire  Senate.  Is  already  on 
record  In  this  Congress  as  favoring  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  Such  a  proposal  was  Included 
In  the  reorganization  bill  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate early  in  the  first  session.  I.  along  with 
the  great  majority  of  the  Senate,  favor  this 
reorganization  plan — a  plan  that  was  rec- 
ommended by  a  Joint  committee  of  both 
Houses. 

And  while  the  Senate  acted  favorably. 
House  approval  Is  still  required  to  enact  this 
measure  that  so  many  Senators  consider 
vitally  Important. 

RejKJrts  from  the  other  body — as  recent 
as  Its  proceedings  through  last  night  and 
early  this  morning,  and  perhaps  even  at  this 
moment — indicate  a  vigorous  last-ditch  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  some  Members  of  the 
House  to  reach  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
gressional reform  bill  which  contains  this 
provision  for  a  Senate  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.  If  I  read  this  morning's  press 
repcrts  correctly,  it  Is  the  expressed  aim  of 
these  House  Members  to  bring  this  bill  to  a 
House  vote  before  adjournment. 

He  went  on  to  say : 

I  realize  full  well  that  Senate  Resolution 
13  Is  cosponsored  and  suppwrted  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  this  body.  I  favor  Its 
enactment.  Let  me  remind  the  Senate,  how- 
ever,  that  the  establishment  of  this  com- 
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mlttee  by  this  resolution  requires  only 
Senate  approval  and  does  not  need  the  con- 
currence of  the  other  body.  Action  can  thus 
be  scheduled  at  any  time  up  to  and  Includ- 
ing the  very  last  day  of  this  session. 

With  this  In  mind,  It  has  been  the  leader- 
ship's intention  to  make  no  effort  to  under- 
mine the  reorganization  bill  by  prematurely 
passing  this  separate  highly  important  res- 
olution. Indeed,  action  on  this  matter  should 
occur  at  the  end.  If  not  on  the  very  last  day 
of  the  session  so  long  as  the  congressional 
reorganization  reform  measure  remains 
pending  in  the  House.  This  has  been  the 
leadership's  Intention  from  the  beginning, 
but  a  public  announcement  to  that  effect 
would  have  been  tantamount  to  the  removal 
of  this  key  provision  from  the  Reorganiza- 
tion bin. 

He  went  on  to  say : 

But  I  believe  the  remaining  chance  for  the 
reform  measure — however  slim — must  still 
be  preserved  and  that  the  Senate  should  not 
remove  this  feature  from  the  bill  at  this 
time. 

He  says  right  here : 

May  I  say  further — and  this  Is  for  em- 
phasis— that  this  matter  has  been  bef«re 
the  Democratic  policy  committee  on  every 
occasion  on  which  it  has  met,  and  that  the 
consensus,  without  question  and  unani- 
mously, was  that  as  long  as  the  Senate 
had  passed  a  Senate  veterans  preference 
amendment  with  the  Congressional  Reorga- 
nizations Act,  we  ought  to  give  the  House 
a  chance  to  face  up  to  this  measure  and 
m  that  way  achieve  the  objective  which  we 
all  desire,  without  taking  up  a  separate 
piece  of  legislation,  which  we  may  well  be 
forced  to  do,  and  will  do  If  the  House  does 
not  act. 

There  is  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
Party  who  has  acted,  he  and  his  leaders 
in  the  other  body,  and  has  In  fact  sup- 
ported these  measures,  and  he  says  that 
the  leadership  of  this  body  has  refused 
to  schedule  for  consideration  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  is  right 
in  his  statement 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  will  withhold  his  com- 
ments at  this  time,  I  would  prefer  to 
first  finish  commenting  on  this. 

He  says  that  the  leadership  of  this 
body  has  refused  to  schedule  the  legis- 
lation that  had  been  passed  by  the  other 
body,  and  that  was  months  ago.  He  has 
repeatedly  lent  his  support  for  legisla- 
tive reorganization,  I  believe  that  is  clear. 
No  party  has  a  monopoly  on  brains  or  en- 
ergy or  interest  or  support,  or  justifica- 
tion upon  any  given  matter.  This  is, 
however,  a  statement  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman which  is  very  accurate,  on  the 
support  for  legislative  reorganization 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  compared  to 
what  we  find  on  that  side  of  the  aisle 
where  you  do  control  the  programs,  and 
where  you  could  have  scheduled  the  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Would  the  gentleman  like 
to  discuss  that  statement,  or  would  the 
gentleman 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
not  jnelded  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  have  yielded  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  proceed. 


Mr.  RUMSFELD.  The  fact  is,  as  I  was 
saying,  that  the  control  of  this  Chamber 
is  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  and  had 
there  been  any  desire  or  inclination  in- 
volved on  that  side  of  the  aisle  to  sched- 
ule such  legislation  it  could  have  been 
easily  done,  and  done  very  quickly,  many 
months  ago. 

Now,  it  is  ju.st  that  simple. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  simply  say  that 
this  week  has  been  a  long  one,  and  an 
exhausting  one  for  everyone. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  of 
the  other  t)ody  very  accurately  inter- 
preted what  was  going  on  here.  There 
were  a  number  of  us  who  were  concerned 
and  did  not  want  to  see  this  session  of 
the  Congress  close  without  having  the 
Members  of  the  House  at  least  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  will  on  these 
two  measures.  It  now  appears  that  that 
will  be  the  case. 

I,  for  myself,  would  simply  want  to 
express  my  regrets  to  any  Members  and 
to  the  officers  of  the  House,  and  certainly 
to  the  employees  of  the  House  for  any 
inconvenience  that  our  efforts  earlier 
this  week  may  have  caused  them.  Cer- 
tainly they  worked  hard  and  their  every 
effort  must  be  near  perfect  or  flawless. 
We  realize  the  pressure  under  which  they 
work  and  I  would  not  want  the  90th  Con- 
gress to  conclude  without  expressing  my 
personal  thanks  to  them  for  their  work 
during  the  past  2  years  and  for  their 
very  fine  and  excellent  work,  but  also  as 
I  have  indicated  to  express  regret  if  any 
were  inconvenienced  as  I  am  sure  they 
were  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  week. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Grover]  on  that  point. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Yes,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  interrupt  your  trend  of  thought,  but 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  just  made 
reference  to  the  yeomanlike  service  and 
the  dedicated  service  of  the  House  em- 
ployees. I  would  like  to  underscore  and 
reiterate  that,  having  sat  through  those 
long  hours  the  night  before  last  and 
most  particularly  to  the  selfless  dedica- 
tion of  the  gentlemen  who  went  through 
those  many  rollcalls.  I  think  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  know  and  appreciate 
their  really  wonderful  dedicated  work 
not  only  throughout  the  year,  but  diuing 
those  very  trying  hours. 

The  House  employees  and  particularly 
Reading  Clerks  Joe  Bartlett  and  Charles 
W.  Hackney,  along  with  John  Jenkins, 
acting  tally  clerk,  and  John  Moorconls, 
temporary  assistant  tally  clerk,  who 
labored  through  the  32-hour-and-17- 
minute  session  and  called  the  roll  in  46 
rollcalls  for  a  total  of  20  hours  and  3 
minutes — a  test  of  sheer  physical  en- 
durance accepted  with  grace,  dedication, 
and  good  humor. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  con- 
tinue with  my  general  discussion,  I  do 
want  to  point  out  as  we  insert  these 
newspaper  comments  in  the  Record,  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  that  there  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  some  comments 
that  praise  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
and  I  am  going  to  do  that.  But  I  have 
here  a  comment  that  I  think  might  make 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  feel  a 
little  better.  This  is  an  article  from  the 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Advertiser  and  the 
headlines  say,  "Democrats  Join  GKDP 
Effort  for  Congressional  Reform." 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  this  be  a 
matter  of  the  record  right  here  in  this 
place. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Edmondson)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Democrats    Join    GOP    Effort    for 

Congressional  Reform 

Washington.— A  erroup  of  five  House  Dem- 
ocrats have  Joined  a  Republican  effort  to  force 
a  congressional  reorganization  bill  out  of  the 
Rules  Committee. 

The  Republicans  prevented  the  House  from 
doing  anything  except  answer  endless  roll 
calls  and  listen  to  a  reading  of  ihe  previous 
day's  proceedings  from  noon  to  2:20  p.m. 
Wednesday  to  dramatize  their  desire  to  see 
action  on  the  bill. 

But  the  protest  apparently  failed  to  budge 
the  measure  from  the  Rules  Committee,  which 
says  it  has  completed  Its  business  and  will 
reconvene  only  on  an  emergency  basis. 

The  Democratic  group  says  It  will  give  the 
committee  one  more  week  to  act  or  face  the 
threat  of  having  the  bill  wrested  from  It  by  a 
discharge  petition. 

The  five  Democrats,  all  second-termers,  .ire 
Reps.  Thomas  M.  Rees  of  Calif.,  Brock  Adams 
of  Wash.,  WlllKim  Hathaway  of  Maine,  An- 
drew Jacobs  Jr.  of  Ind.,  and  James  Schever 
of  N.T. 

Tliey  will  need  the  signatures  of  218  mem- 
bers on  their  petition  in  order  to  override  the 
committee. 

Discharge  petitions  rarely  succeed  in  mov- 
ing bottled-up  legislation  but  with  time  run- 
ning out  on  the  90th  Congress,  backers  of  re- 
form legislation  are  grasping  at  any  straw. 

Rep.  Donald  Rumsfeld,  R-ni.,  v.-ho  led  the 
Republican  protest  demonstration,  said  his 
group  Is  also  eyeing  new  moves  and  considers 
the  battle  still  far  from  over. 

Rumsfeld  expressed  satisfaction  with  the 
parliamentary  snakepit  he  and  his  followers 
created  on  the  House  floor  Wednesday  by  fol- 
lowing the  House  rules  right  out  the  window. 

TTiey  relented  after  21/2  hours  and  let  it  go 
to  work  on  a  $72  billion  defense  appropria- 
tions bill. 

"I  think  this  will  help  the  members  realize 
the  importance  of  acting  on  these  bills." 
Rumsfeld  said  after  the  session.  "It  may  also 
lead  to  some  pressures  brought  to  bear  on  the 
members  from  outside." 

Rumsfeld  is  also  trying  to  get  the  House 
to  act  on  election  law  changes  that  would 
tighten  up  requirements  for  reporting  cam- 
pialgn  contributions  and  expenditures.  It  also 
Is  tied  up  in  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  go  on  and  place  in  the  Record  another 
editorial,  this  from  the  Washington  Post. 
I  know  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
will  particularly  appreciate  this  editorial 
because  it  speaks  about  obsolescence  on 
the  Hill  and  it  speaks  about  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act,  smothered  and 
killed  in  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

But  this  editorial,  mirabile  dictu — 
and  you  are  going  to  have  to  look  that 
up,  Mr.  Reporter — does  not  put  any 
blame  on  the  Democrats  whatsoever.  I 
think  it  Is  very  kind  of  the  Washington 
Post  to  comment  on  the  verj-  sorry  state 
of  afifairs  without  mentioning  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  which  must  have  had 
at  least  something  to  do  with  the  long 
languishing  death  of  the  legislative  re- 
organization bill  of  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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There  was  no  objection. 
The  editorial   referred   to   is   as  fol- 
lows: 

OaSOLCBCCMCX   ON   THK   Riu. 

CoDgreM  haa  flagrantly  lUiMtrated  lt«  fail- 
ure aa  a  modern  leglslaOve  body  by  con- 
tinuing to  tinker  with  1969  approprtatlona 
bills  three  montha  after  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  Its  procrastination  compelled 
the  enactment  of  another  standby  spending 
bill  for  the  Departments  of  Defense,  Labor 
and  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  and  the 
foreign -aid  program  Executive  agencies  are 
forced  to  limp  along  without  knowing  where 
they  stand.  TY\«  deficiencies  of  Congress  thus 
Impose  grave  handicaps  upon  many  agen- 
cies of  the  Government. 

It  la  deeply  Ironical  that  the  Congress 
which  haa  so  signally  failed  to  meet  Its  ob- 
ligations, has  also  smothered  the  legisla- 
tion designed  to  modernize  some  of  Its 
procedures.  The  legislative  reorganization 
bill  which  the  Senate  passed  by  a  vote  of 
75  to  9  a  year  and  a  h^lf  ago  Is  still  In  the 
House  Rules  CommltMe's  dustbin.  This  bill 
would  provide  additional  committee  staff, 
open  committee  hearings  to  live  brosdcaat- 
Ing  and  telecasting,  speed  up  the  filing  of 
reports,  Qsqulre  open  business  meetings  of 
commltteM,.  the  disclosure  of  votes  and  so 
forth.  Though  It  Is  a  mild  reform  bill,  the 
reactionary  forces  In  the  House  seem  deter- 
mined to  kill  It.  Along  with  It  In  Umbo  Is  the 
constructive  election  reform  bill. 

The  House  leadership  can  scarcely  con- 
tend that  It  baa  not  had  time  for  considera- 
tion of  these  important  measures.  While 
they  have  been  gathering  dust,  many  blllA 
of  lesser  Importance  have  been  enacted.  The 
ugly  truth  la  that  the  leadership  In  the  House 
Is  not  sufficiently  concerned  about  modern- 
izing Its  machinery  to  turn  a  hand  in  behalf 
of  that  objective. 

Individual  Congressmen  complain  about 
not  being  able  to  match  the  pace  of  the 
far-flung  Executive  Branch.  Yet  the  legis- 
lative Institution  as  a  whole  continues  to 
plod  along  aa  If  It  were  stUl  In  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  appropriates  millions  for 
electronic  data -processing  equipment  for  the 
executive  agencies  but  refuses  to  use  such 
equipment  Itself  in  the  face  of  the  current 
Information  explosion.  Every  year  It  demon- 
strates the  Impoaelblllty  of  handling  the  vaat 
avalanche  of  bills  that  descends  upon  It. 
Yet  It  refuses  to  devise  effective  me&na  of 
separating  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  or  of 
adhering  to  a  legislative  agenda. 

Notwithstanding  the  substantial  volume 
of  useful  legislation  turned  out  by  the  pres- 
ent Congress.  It  has  woefully  failed  to  shake 
Itself  free  from  Its  strait  Jacket  of  obaolas- 
cence. 

Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  students  of  congressional  reform  who 
will  be  following  this  struggle  that  we 
have  launched  with  some  help  of  Mem- 
bers from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  students  who  will  be 
writing  term  papers,  perhaps  theses  and 
other  works,  I  wish  to  place  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  synopsis  of  some  of  the 
activities  that  we  have  engaged  in  during 
the  past  several  weeks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

The  synopsis  is  as  follows: 

Lecislativc  RioacANtZATioN  Act — Elbction 
Reform  Act — RxrauNcxs  to  Information 
iir  THS  Dailt  Con crkssioivai.  Rscord 

TUESDAY,  10  SEPTEMBER   1988 

H846»-«5 — Rumsfeld  Special  Order:  Initial 
Statement  of  Rumsfeld  Oroup.  Press  Con- 
ference Sept.  10,  H847I  Sununary  of  Election 
Reform  Act  (HJl.  11233),  H84T].  Legislative 
History  of  Election  Reform  Act,  H8473.  Sum- 


mary of  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act  (8. 
356) ,  H8473  LeglslaOve  History  of  Legislattve 
Reorganization  Act,  HS474.  'Press  Comment. 
H8474.  1968  Republican  Platform  PUnka  on 
Reform,  H84{ta  (column  I). 

H8485-86— Taft  Special  Order. 

H8491-96 — Schwengel  on  Information  han- 
dling. 

E7838-40 — Chartrand  on  information  han- 
dling, under  Moorhead. 

WEDNESDAY.  It  SXPTEKBES  1968 

H8499-0a — Parliamentary  Moves. 
H85aa — Rvunsfeld   on   delay   In   appropria- 
tions bills  (column  3). 

B7804 — Rallsback  on  reform. 

TMtrRSOAT,  12  SXPTKMBER  1968 

H8549 — Anderson   (John)    on  reform. 

H854&^Morton  on  reform. 

H8818 — MacOregor  Objects  to  Dispensing 
with  Calendar  Wednesday. 

H8625-31 — Schwengel.  from  "We  Propose:" 
Foreword  by  Curtis.  Introduction  by  Pord, 
Ch.  1  on  'Minority  Staffing'  by  Cleveland. 

E79a3 — Stelger   (Wm.)   on  reform. 

E7924-a6 — Secy  John  Gardner  on  The  Life 
and    Death    or    Institutions,    under   Boiling. 


TTJKSOAY, 


IT    SEPTEMBER     1968 


H8815-16 — Rumsfeld  Reserves  Right  to  Ob- 
ject to  Dispensing  with  Calendar  Wednes- 
day. 

H8840-75 — Brock  Special  Order:  Text  of 
EUectlon  Reform  Act  (H.R.  112S3),  H8841. 
Text  of  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  (S. 
356),  H8845.  'Press  Comment,  H8861.  List  of 
Oovernment  Commissions,  H8866.  Calendar 
Wednesday:  List  of  Bills  Eligible  under  Cal- 
endar Wednesday.  H8870.  Riddick.  "U.3.  Con- 
gress: Organization  and  Procedure."  extract. 
H8871.  Cannon's  Procedure  (House  Doc.  010, 
87  2).  extract,  H8872. 

H8786 — Rallsback  on  reform. 

H8819-20 — 'Press  Comment,  under  Mac- 
Oregor. 

E80 10-13 — Curtis  on  Kemer  Commission 
Report. 

E8039-41 — Teague  of  Texaa  on  Congres- 
sional Ethics. 

E8041-42 — Roth  on  Peder&l  aid  programs, 
under  Stelger. 

TUESDAY.     2«    SEPTEMBER     1968 

£8166-87 — GOP  Letter  to  the  Speaker,  text 
and  signatures,  under  Rumsfeld. 

WEDNESDAY,    2S    SEPTEMBER     1968 

H9096-97 — Taft  on  election  reform. 

H9 126-49 — MacOregor  Special  Order: 
'Press  Comment.  H9I28.  Curtis  reports  to 
constituents.  H9136.  Friedman  on  the  Poet 
Office,  under  Rumsfeld.  H9137.  Rumsfeld  on 
committee  rules,  H9138.  Letter  to  Rumsfeld 
from  political  sdentlsts.  H9139.  Eisenhower 
on  political  fundralsing.  H9139.  'Press  Com- 
ment, CQ.  H9141.  Recommendations  and  ad- 
ditional views  from  Pinal  Report  of  the  Joint 
Committee    on    Organization    of    Congress, 

H9143 

H9168— Cleveland  on  New  SOB. 

TH0RSOAT,    26    SKPTEMBKB    1968  T 

H9203-04 — Rumsfeld  Objects  to  Bill*  under 
Unanimous  Consent. 

H9a03 — Reea  on  Discharge  Petition. 

H9 192-98 — Cleveland  and  Defeat  of  New 
SOB. 

E8244-61 — Kravltz  on  Congressional  Re- 
organization (mistakenly  listed  under  Sen. 
Carl  Curtis  Instead  of  Rep.  Tom  Curtis;  see 
oorrectlon  on  e:8326,  27th  Record)  :  Back- 
ground. Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1967,  E8244.  Comparison  of  Oongresslonal 
Reform  Efforts  In  '46  and  '67,  E8246.  Short 
History  of  House  Rules  Committee,  B8249. 
SecUon-by-sectlon  analysis  and  oomparlson 
of  S.  366  with  bills  Introduced  by  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Bfadden.  H8251. 

Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
I  conclude  my  remarks,  and  before  I 
offer  en  bloc  in  the  Record  other  articles 
in  connection  with  this  matter,  I  think 


because  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Grover]  smd  the  gentleman  from 
nilnols  I  Mr.  Rumsfeld]  did  refer  to  a 
rather  long  session  in  the  past  day  or 
two.  Therefore  a  statement  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  and 
a  statement  of  our  minority  leader  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford)  would  be  appropriate  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  them 
printed  at  this  point: 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  statements  are  as  follows : 

statement  of  congressman  donald 
Rumsfeld.  October  9,  1968 

Yesterday,  a  determined  group  of  Republi- 
cans, comprised  primarily  of  the  Republicans 
who  met  with  the  press  on  September  10, 
1968.  to  announce  their  Intentions  to  push 
for  corulderatlon  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  and  the  Elections  Reform  Act. 
carried  forth  their  previously  stated  plan  to 
"engage  In  a  series  of  p>arllamentary  moves 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  altering  normal 
proceedings  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Our  purpose  Is  not  to  be  disruptive. 
Our  sole  purpose  Is  to  dramatize  the  need  for 
House  consideration,  and  hopefully.  House 
action  on  both  of  the  reform  bills  before 
adjournment." 

Some  have  described  yesterday's  activities 
aa  a  "flllbuster"  or  "minlbuster"  against  other 
legislation  which  was  scheduled  for  consid- 
eration by  the  House.  That  accusation  does 
not  accord  with  the  facts.  If  anyone  has  en- 
gaged In  a  "flllbuster"  It  Is  the  Democratic 
leadership  In  the  House.  They  have  effectively 
"flllbustered"  the  two  reform  bills  by  refus- 
ing to  schedule  them  for  consideration,  under 
open  rules,  by  the  House  during  this 
Congress. 

Some  have  said  that  the  proper  course  of 
action  was  to  work  to  have  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  schedule  our  reform  bills. 
During  the  summer,  the  Rules  Committee 
announced  a  self-lmpoeed  moratorium  on 
clearing  bills  for  House  action,  and  said  that 
no  rules  would  be  granted  to  legislation 
which  waa  not  already  cleared  by  committee. 
We  believed  the  Rules  Committee.  Evidently 
the  Committee  was  misunderstood,  or  at 
least  did  not  mean  exactly  what  It  appeared 
to  mean,  because  the  Committee  has  seen 
fit  to  meet  and  grant  a  rule  for  other  legisla- 
tion, which.  In  our  opinion,  is  less  Important 
to  the  nation  than  either  of  the  two  reform 
bills. 

In  short,  the  Rules  Committee  door  was 
closed  to  legislation  or  election  reform  leg- 
islation, but  not  to  Hubert  Humphrey  or 
George  Wallace.  When  the  Rules  Committee 
announced  Its  Intention  to  hold  hearings  on 
other  legislation.  Congressman  Taft  and  I 
went  to  the  meeting  and  waited  more  than 
two  hours  to  petition  the  Committee  to 
schedule  the  reform  bills.  We  were  not  able 
to  secure  the  same  treatment  aa  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey and  Mr.  Wallace  did  for  their  bill.  This 
Is  clearly  the  real  coalition  at  work — North- 
em  Democrats  and  Southern  Democrats. 

Confronted  with  the  Iron-flated  control  of 
the  Democrats,  we  realized  that  the  parlia- 
mentary tactics  used  yesterday  constituted 
the  beat  leverage  available  to  us  at  this  late 
date.  If  we  are  to  get  action  on  these  vitally 
needed  measures,  we  will  have  to  try  to  force 
open  the  heavily  barred  gate  to  the  Floor  of 
the  House  of  Representattves.  The  Demo- 
cratic leadership  haa  Indicated  Its  desire  to 
adjourn  this  Congress.  We  believe  this  Con- 
gress should  not  be  adjourned  without  hav- 
ing had  the  opportunity  to  enact  legislative 
and  election  reforms. 

These  reform  bills  are  aa  Important  to  the 
American  people  as  any  other  legislation  now 
pending  before  the  House.  We  are  aware  of 
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the  need  to  make  available  to  the  American 
people  full  and  complete  Information  so  that 
they  can  intelligently  cast  their  votes,  and 
this  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Election  Reform 
Act  which  we  seek  to  bring  to  the  House 
Floor.  The  Election  Reform  Act  will  compel 
for  the  first  time  full  disclosure  to  the 
American  people  of  the  campaign  fund-rais- 
ing and  expenditures  of  anyone  seeking 
elected  Federal  office.  Based  upon  this  Infor- 
mation I  am  confident  the  American  people 
win  be  able  to  best  make  their  decisions  as 
to  who  will  represent  them. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  will 
affect  thevfjuallty  of  every  piece  of  legislation 
produced  by  the  Congress.  And  the  Congress, 
we  should  remember.  Is  the  co-equal  branch 
of  our  government  charged  with  the  formu- 
lation of  public  pKJllcy. 

Both  bills  have  already  passed  the  Senate 
and  have  been  awaiting  House  action  for 
months.  Each  would  have  to  start  the  legis- 
lative process  anew  if  not  passed  now. 

For  further  Information  contact  225-3711. 


STA-rEMENT      BT      REPRESENTATTVE      GERALD      R. 

Ford.  House  Minorttt  Leader 

In  a  last  ditch  effort  to  get  the  dominant 
Democratic  Majority  to  schedule  the  Clean 
Elections  and  Congressional  Reform  legisla- 
tion for  Floor  consideration  during  this  90th 
Congress,  the  Republican  Members  have  kept 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  continuous 
session  for  over  twenty-four  hours.  During 
this  historic  session,  there  have  been  some 
36  quorum  roll  calls  and  six  roll  call  votes. 

In  order  that  the  record  may  be  absolutely 
clear  with  respect  to  this  Important  matter, 
the  following  pertinent  Information  must  be 
noted. 

During  this  Congress  the  House  Republican 
Members.  Leadership  and  Policy  Committee 
have  done  everything  that  they  can  to  get 
the  Congressional  Reorganization  and  Clean 
Elections  legislation  to  the  House  Floor.  In 
the  B9th  Congress  and  again  In  this  Congress, 
the  Republican  Policy  Committee  repeatedly 
urged  prompt  action  on  both  Clean  Elections 
and  Congressional  Reorganization  legisla- 
tion. The  very  first  action  of  the  House  Re- 
publican Policy  Committee  this  year  on  July 
30.  1968.  was  to  adopt  a  statement  demanding 
prompt  consideration  of  the  EHectlon  Reform 
Bin  and  legislation  that  would  permit  tele- 
vision debates  between  presidential  candi- 
dates. 

Significantly,  It  was  only  after  a  great  deal 
of  prodding  by  the  Republican  Members  of 
the  House  Administration  Committee  that 
the  Election  Reform  Act  of  1968.  H.R.  11233. 
was  finally  reported  from  Committee.  And 
prior  to  bring  reported,  the  weak  Election 
Reform  proposal  recommended  by  the  John- 
son-Humphrey Administration  was  shelved 
In  favor  of  the  strong  measure  that  was 
initially  developed  by  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers. It  was  only  through  the  incorporation 
of  a  number  of  Republican  provisions  that 
honest  reporting  of  campaign  contributions 
and  expenditures  and  streamlined  enforce- 
ment procedures  were  ensured. 

Despite  the  continuing  efforts  of  Repub- 
lican Members,  the  House  Democratic  Leader- 
ship refused  to  schedule  this  vital  legislation 
for  Floor  action.  The  Congressional  Reform 
Bill  and  Clean  Elections  Bill  were  left  to 
languish  In  the  Rules  Committee.  The  pros- 
pects of  legislative  action  prior  to  the  1968 
election  were  very  dim  Indeed. 

This  sorry  situation  was  described  in  an 
October  3.  1968  Washington  Post  Editorial 
entitled.  "Obsolescence  on  the  Hill."  This 
editorial  stated : 

"It  Is  deeply  ironical  that  the  Congress 
which  has  so  signally  failed  to  meet  Its  ob- 
ligations, has  also  smothered  the  legislation 
designed  to  modernize  some  of  Its  pro- 
cedures .  .  .  Though  It  Is  a  mild  reform  bill, 
the  reactionary  forces  in  the  House  seem 
determined  to  klU  It.  Along  vrtth  it  in  limbo 
Is  the  constructive  election  reform  bill." 


This  then  is  the  reason  that  In  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  last  week  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, the  Republican  Leadership  has  used 
an  extraordinary,  parliamentary  device  In 
an  attempt  to  break  this  essential  legisla- 
tion loose.  And  we  promise  that  when  the 
American  voters  In  the  November  election 
elect  a  Republican  Majority  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  "straltjacket  of  ob- 
solescence" will  be  unstrapped  and  these  bills 
will  have  a  high  priority  In  a  Republican 
Agenda  for  the  91st  Congress. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  some  comments  from  newspapers 
around  the  country.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  these  in  the  Record  en 
bloc  with,  first,  a  list  of  their  headings 
and  a  little  description  of  them. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  articles  are  as  follows: 
Press  Comment 

1.  Jack  Anderson  In  Denver  Post,  9/9: 
"Youth  vs.  Age." 

2.  Sam  Klnch  In  DaUas  News,  9/11:  "OOP 
Theatens  Delaying  Action." 

3.  Philip  Meyer  in  Akron  Beacon  Journal, 
9/11:   "They'll  Tie  Up  House." 

4.  AP.  Atlanta  Constitution,  9/12:  "5  Dem- 
ocrats  Join   GOP   Reform   Push." 

5.  Ward  Sinclair  In  Louisville  Courier  Jour- 
nal,  9/13:    "Once-Burned  Cowger." 

6.  Ben  Cole  In  Arizona  Republic,  9/15: 
"Shall  They  Overcome?" 

7.  Phil  Meyer  In  Portland  Oregonlan,  9/22: 
"Congress:   Our  Crisis." 

8.  Editorial,  Chicago  American,  9/23: 
"Power  Bloc  in  Congress." 

9.  Tom  Leach  In  Chicago  American,  9/24: 
"House  GOP  Pushes  Battle." 

10.  Phil  Potter  In  Baltimore  Sun,  9/24: 
"Senate  Absenteeism  Is  Criticized." 

11.  Editorial.  Salamanca,  N.Y.,  Republican- 
Press,  9/26:    "Congressional  Reform." 

12.  Story,'  Washington  Evening  Star,  9/27: 
"Young  Turks  Protest." 

13.  Editorial,  Washington  Evening  Star, 
9/27:  "Two  Needed  Reforms." 

14.  Gould  Lincoln,  Washington  Evening 
Star,  9/28:  "Congressional  Reform  Over- 
due." 

15.  Editorial,  Portland  Oregonlan,  9/29: 
"Hidebound  House." 

(Prom  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  Sept.  9,  1968] 

Youth  Versus  Age 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Washington. — A  classic  confrontation  be- 
tween youth  and  age  is  developing  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  over  legislative  re- 
forms. Kindly  old  Speaker  John  McCormack 
has  marked  the  reforms  for  a  quiet  burial. 
Dynamic,  young  Rep.  Donald  Rumsfeld.  R- 
Ili.,  Is  determined  to  dig  them  up. 

McCormack  Is  fronting  for  the  committee 
chairmen,  who  hold  the  real  power  on  Capi- 
tol Hill.  They  are  Inclined  to  run  their  com- 
mittees like  feudal  baronies. 

Most  committee  chairmen  are  past  the  65- 
year  mandatory  retirement  age  that  the  ma- 
jority of  private  corporations  set  for  their 
executives.  In  the  Senate.  10  of  the  16  chair- 
men are  past  65;  six  are  over  70.  The  situa- 
tion is  much  the  same  In  the  house,  where 
1 1  of  the  20  chairmen  are  past  65  and  seven 
are  past  70.  Yet  these  are  the  men  who  are 
supposed  to  stimulate  our  youth,  to  get 
America  going. 

Most  chairmen  also  come  from  small  towns 
or  rural  areas.  Thus  has  Congress  entrusted 
the  explosive  problems  of  our  great  cities  to 
men  from  another  time  and  place. 

The  flow  of  legislation  Is  controlled  by 
Senate  Rules  Chairman  Everett  Jordan,  72, 
of  Saxapahaw,  N.C.,  and  House  Rules  Chair- 
man William  Colmer,  78.  of  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
Most  bills  dealing  with  the  cities  are  proc- 


essed by  Senate  Labor  and  Welfare  Chairman 
Lister  Hill,  73,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and 
House  Education  and  Labor  Chairman  Carl 
Perkins,  55,  of  Hlndman,  Ky. 

No  wonder  the  people  of  the  ghettos  and 
the  youth  of  the  country  feel  that  their  cries 
are  Ignored  and  that  they  must  resort  to 
violence  to  be  heard.  It  will  be  Interesting  to 
see  whether  Rumsfeld  can  rally  enough 
young  dissidents  In  the  house  to  overcome 
the  throttlehold  of  the  old  chairmen  of  legis- 
lation. To  move  these  old  codgers  will  take 
an  outpouring  of  mall  from  home. 

[From  the  Dallas  (Tex  )  News.  Sept.  11,  1968) 

GOP  Threatens  Delaying  Action 

(By  Sam  Klnch,  Jr.) 

Washington. — A  group  of  13  House  Re- 
publicans, Including  Rep.  George  Bush  of 
Houston,  Tuesday  warned  the  Democratic 
leadership  that  House  business  will  be  slowed 
down  If  two  congressional  reform  bills  are 
not  brought  up  for  votes. 

The  GOP  congressmen  said.  "Our  purpose 
is  not  to  be  disruptive.  Our  sole  purpose  is 
to  dramatize  the  need  for  House  considera- 
tion, and  hopefully  House  action,  on  both  of 
the  reform  bills  before  adjournment." 

They  placed  blame  for  the  lack  of  action 
on  the  bills  on  House  Speaker  John  McCor- 
mack and  the  "undercover  power  structure" 
of  the  chamber. 

Both  measures — one  to  modernize  congres- 
sional organization  and  one  to  strengthen 
campaign  finance  regulation — have  been 
stymied  for  more  than  a  year  In  the  House 
Rules  Committee. 

The  congressional  organization  bill  would 
make  more  than  100  changes  In  House  and 
Senate  machinery.  Including  stronger  con- 
trols over  lobbying  and  more  staff  for  mi- 
nority party  members  on  committees.  The 
campaign  finance  bill  would  tighten  dis- 
closure of  campaign  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures, and  would  set  up  new  rules  on 
contributions  to  persons  campaigning  for 
federal  office 

The  Senate  passed  both  bills  last  year,  but 
the  House  Rules  Committee — which  must 
approve  them  before  the  House  can  vote — 
has  taken  no  action. 

The  Republican  reformers  said  their  delay- 
ing tactics,  such  as  demanding  time-consum- 
ing roll  calls  and  quorum  calls,  vtrill  begin 
Wednesday,  when  the  House  Is  supposed  to 
take  up  the  $72  billion  defense  appropria- 
tions bill. 

But  the  GOP  group  added  that  "we  do  not 
intend  to  hold  up  .  .  .  legislation"  and  said 
It  would  announce  In  advance  the  days  on 
which  slow-down  tactics  would  be  used. 

The  Republicans  acknowledged  that  they 
do  not  have  enough  votes  to  pass  the  reform 
bills  without  help  from  other  House  mem- 
bers. But  they  said,  too,  "We  believe  that 
most  members,  of  both  parties,  are  concerned 
enough  about  congressional  reorganization 
and  election  reform  to  pass  these  bills  If 
they  were  brought  to  the  floor." 

Bush,  a  first- term  House  member.  Issued  a 
separate  statement.  In  which  he  said,  "It  Is 
not  fair  to  the  American  people  to  be  de- 
pendent on  outdated  machinery  for  the 
functioning  of  our  governmental  institu- 
tions. Reforms  should  be  enacted  now  so 
that  the  next  Congress  may  utilize  the  new 
procedures." 

Bush  also  placed  blame  for  frustration  of 
the  reform  bills  on  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship: "There  is  no  excuse  for  these  bills  to 
have  been  bottled  up  so  long.  Why  does  the 
Democratic  party  want  to  thwart  the  will  of 
the  people?" 

House  Speaker  McCormack,  asked  about 
the  Republicans'  charge  that  he  helped  block 
passage  of  the  bills,  said,  "They  are  abso- 
lutely mistaken.  Certain  Republicans  will 
make  any  charge.  This  is  a  political  year  and 
you  have  got  to  expect  these  charges  to  be 
made." 
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He  refused  to  speculate  on  the  Impact  of 
the  Republican  reformers'  slow-down  until 
the  delaying  maneuvers  have  been  Initiated. 

[Prom  the  Akron    (Ohio)    Beacon   Journal, 

September  11. 1988| 

Thkt'li.  Tie  Up  Hous*  To  Orr  R»'o«m  Bills 

(By    Philip    Meyer) 

Washington. — Some  two  dozen  House  Re- 
publicans adopted  the  politics  of  confronta- 
tion Tuesday  to  try  to  Jar  Congress  Into  re- 
forming itself. 

Led  by  Rep.  Donald  Rumsfeld  of  Illinois, 
they  promised  to  tie  the  House  up  Into  par- 
liamentary knots  to  demonstrate  their  con- 
cern over  the  need  for  reform. 

The  first  such  demonstration  was  to  be 
today,  when  the  house  Is  scheduled  to  pass 
a  bill  appropriating  money  for  the  defense 
department  for  the  fiscal  year  that  began 
last  July  1  The  bill  was  supposed  to  have 
been  passed  last  Spring.  "I  can't  think  of 
any  more  effective  example,"  said  Rumsfeld. 

Although  they  can't  filibuster,  as  In  the 
Senate,  the  OOP  congressmen  can  do  any 
number  of  things  to  bring  the  House  to  a 
standstill.  Among  the  ways: 

Demand  a  reading  of  the  Journal  (up  to 
lour  4Q\ir8  or  more,  depending  on  the  length 
of  the  previous  day's  session.) 

Object  to  unanimous  consent  requests  (as 
a  minimum,  this  can  force  a  quorum  call  or 
a  vote,  or  force  the  house  to  go  through  other 
formalities  It  would  prefer  to  skip). 

Suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  ( If  a  head 
count  shows  less  than  half  the  members  are 
present,  congressmen  have  to  be  called  by 
name  until  a  quorum  appears.  Minimum 
time:  30  minutes.) 

Insist  on  roll  call  votes  (average  time.  40 
minutes) . 

A  four-man  research  team,  consisting  of 
Reps.  Robert  Taft.  Jr.  of  Ohio,  Clark  Mac- 
Gregor  of  Minnesota:  Durward  Hall  of  Mis- 
souri; and  Barber  Conable  of  New  York  Is 
searching  the  rule  book  for  other  disruptive 
devices. 

However,  the  purpose  of  the  demonstration 
Is  not  to  disrupt,  Rumsfeld  said  Tuesday,  but 
to  "alter  the  proceedings"  to  dramatize  the 
need  for  reform.  All  of  their  maneuvers  will 
be  perfectly  legal  within  the  rules,  they 
want  to  ref  Drm. 

The  hoped-for  outcome  Is  that  speaker 
John  McCormack  will  become  so  fed  up  with 
the  delays  that  he  will  give  the  signal  to 
the  House  Rules  Committee  to  release  the 
pigeon-holed  reform  bills. 

House  rules  have  not  been  revised  since 
1946. 

The  proposed  congressional  reforms  are 
contained  In  two  bills.  One,  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  a  75-9  vote  In  March,  1967,  seeks 
to  make  Congress  more  efflcient  and  more 
answerable  to  the  public. 

It  would  require  open  business  meetings 
of  committees  and  public  disclosure  of  com- 
mittee votes,  use  of  computers  to  help  con- 
gressmen keep  track  of  the  federal  budget, 
more  staff  help,  and  tougher  controls  over 
lobbying. 

The  other  bill  tightens  controls  over  cam- 
paign giving  and  spending  and  tries  to  close 
some  of  the  loopholes  which  let  much  of  the 
cash  flow  in  election  campaigns  go  unre- 
ported. 


I  Prom  the  Atlanta  (Oa.)  Journal, 
Sept.  12,   1968 1 
Fxvs  Demock.ats  Join  GOP  Reform  Push 
Washington. — A  group  of  five  House  Demo- 
crats has  Joined  a  Republican  effort  to  force 
a   congressional    reorganization    bill    out   of 
the  Rules  Committee. 

The  Republicans  prevented  the  House  from 
doing  anything  except  answer  endless  roll 
calls  and  listen  to  a  reading  of  the  previous 
days  proceedings  from  noon  to  3:20  pjn. 
Wednesday  to  dramatize  their  desire  to  see 
action   on   the  bill. 


But  the  protest  apparently  failed  to  budge 
the  measure  from  the  Rules  Committee, 
which  says  It  has  completed  Its  business 
and  will  reconvene  only  on  an  emergency 
basis. 

The  Democratic  group  says  It  will  give  the 
committee  one  more  week  to  act  or  face  the 
threat  of  having  the  bill  wrested  from  It  by 
a  discharge  petition. 

The  group  is  being  led  by  M.  Rees  of  Calif., 
Brock  Adams  of  Wash.,  William  Hathaway 
of  Maine.  Andrew  Jacobs  Jr.  of  Ind..  and 
James  Schever  of  N.7. 

They  will  need  the  signatures  of  218  mem- 
bers on  their  petition  In  order  to  override 
the  committee. 

Discharge  petitions  rarely  succeed  In  mov- 
ing bottled-up  legislation  but  with  time 
running  out  on  the  90th  Congress,  backers 
of  reform  legislation  are  grasping  at  any 
straw. 

Rep  Donald  Rumsfeld,  R-IU  .  who  led  the 
Republican  protest  demonstration,  said  his 
group  is  also  eyeing  new  moves  and  considers 
the  battle  still  far  from  over. 

Rumsfeld  expressed  satisfaction  with  the 
parliamentary  snakeplt  he  and  his  followers 
created  on  the  House  floor  Wednesday  by 
following  the  House  rules  right  out  the 
window. 

They  relented  after  2' 2  hours  and  let  It 
go  to  work  on  a  $72  billion  defense  appropria- 
tions bin. 

"I  think  this  will  help  the  members  realize 
the  Importance  of  acting  on  these  bills," 
Rumsfeld  said  after  the  session.  "It  may  also 
lead  to  some  pressures  being  brought  to  bear 
on  the  members  from  outside." 

Rumsfeld  Is  also  trying  to  get  the  House 
to  act  on  election  law  changes  that  would 
tighten  up  requirements  from  reporting  cam- 
paign contributions  and  expenditures.  It  also 
Is  tied  up  In  the  Rules  Committee. 

His  next  move,  he  Indicated,  might  be  on 
behalf  of  this  legislation  next  week. 

[Prom  the  Louisville  (Ky.)   Times.  Sept.  13. 

1968) 
Th5  Ltttli  News  Prom  Washington:  Once- 

BlTRNEO  COWGEB   CAN   CONSOLB  HIS  PHJ.OW 

Conckessman 

( By  Ward  Sinclair) 

Washington — As  Rumsfeld's  Raiders 
struck  In  the  House  of  Representatives  this 
week,  Louisville  Rep.  William  O.  Cowger 
could  not  help  but  Indulge  himself  a  bit. 

Cowger  covered  some  of  the  same  antl- 
establlshment  ground  last  session — and  got 
burned  for  his  efforts. 

The  Raiders  are  a  group  of  moderate  Re- 
publicans headed  by  Rep.  Don  Rumsfeld  of 
Illinois.  They  are  demanding  action  on  mild 
congressional  and  election  reform  bills. 

Both  measures  are  tied  up  In  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  reportedly  at  the  request 
of  Speaker  John  McCormack  and  others  of 
the  Democratic  leadership,  who  are  not  In- 
clined to  change. 

To  emphasize  their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Inaction  and  with  the  casual  way  Congress 
goes  about  its  business,  the  Raiders  this  week 
began  a  series  of  parliamentary  maneuvers  to 
delay  action  on  other  Important  pending 
bills. 

By  causing  these  delays  Rumsfeld  and  Co. 
hope  to  get  the  leadership  to  free  the  reform 
bills  for  consideration  on  the  floor. 

The  Raiders  are  asking  for  the  same  kind 
of  action  that  Cowger  and  27  other  flrst-term 
Republicans  last  fall  unsuccessfully  sought 
by  writing  a  critical  letter  to  McCormack. 
Among  the  28  was  Indiana  Rep.  Roger  H. 
Zlon  of  EvansvUle. 

They  called  for  release  of  the  reform  bill 
from  the  Rules  Committee  and  they  sought 
longer  work  hours  to  be  able  to  deal  with 
unfinished  business. 

For  his  efforts.  Cowger  was  called  Into 
McCormack's  office  and  "eaten  out"  for  hav- 
ing publicized  the  pocket  rebellion.  And  then 


the  House  met  in  an  unusual  Friday  session, 
when  Cowger  and  other  critics  were  back 
home  In  their  districts.  The  absence  of  the 
freshmen  who  wanted  longer  work  hours  was 
duly  noted. 

I  Prom  the  Arizona  Republic.  Sept.  15.  1968) 
Shall   They   Overcome?   MiNinLiBtJSTCR   by 
YooNo  Members  or  House  Aimed  at  Need- 
ed Congressional  Retorms 

(By  Ben  Cole) 

Washington. — Rep.  Sam  Stelger.  R-Arlz  , 
is  one  of  the  14  young  Republican  members 
of  the  House  who  are  staging  a  small  revolt 
in  behalf  of  congressional  reforms  everybody 
agrees  should  be  made. 

Washington  newsmen  have  tagged  their 
effort  the  "mlnlflUbuster,"  after  the  manner 
of  scribes  to  overwork  almost  any  handy  new 
slang. 

The  14  are  not  trying  to  overturn  any 
apple  carta.  Their  filibuster  consisted  of  fo- 
cusing four  quorum  calls  and  using  up  150 
minutes  of  time  In  the  House  session  last 
Tuesday. 

They  plan  to  put  on  another  foot-dragging 
exhibition  Wednesday  of  this  week. 

Their  objective  is  Incredibly  sensible  and 
thoroughly  Justified. 

They  want  to  get  a  vote  on  a  bill,  already 
passed  by  the  Senate,  to  make  a  few  modest 
changes  in  the  way  Congress  runs  its  affairs. 

For  Instance,  they  would  like  the  minority 
staffs  to  have  a  little  more  help.  They  would 
like  to  see  the  ancient  rules  of  the  House 
modernized.  They  would  make  committee 
votes  public.  They  would  require  modern 
business  procedures  in  the  operation  of 
Congress. 

They  want  better  legislative  supervision 
over  executive  operation  and  assured  conti- 
nuity in  appropriations. 

All  of  these  things  have  been  proposed  by 
a  Joint  committee  of  Congress  which  con- 
ducted exhaustive  hearings  and  wrote  an  ex- 
tensive report  The  cochalrmen  of  that  panel 
were  Sen.  Mike  Monroney,  D-Okla..  and  Rep. 
Ray  J.  Madden,  D-Ind..  both  old  warhorses 
who  can't  be  accused  of  harboring  any  rebel- 
lious notions  against  Speaker  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack, D-Mass..  and  his  leadership  lieu- 
tenants. 

Madden,  a  member  of  the  powerful  Rules 
Committee — a  place  of  party  trust — has  prod- 
ded without  success  to  get  the  reorganization 
bill  out  of  the  committee  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  That  means  only  one  thing — Speak- 
er McCormack  doesn't  want  it  out. 

The  14  Republicans — they  since  have  been 
Joined  by  five  Democratic  youngsters — also 
want  a  mild  election  reform  bill  reported  out 
of  House  Administration  Committee.  This 
measure  Is  hardly  earth-shaking,  but  among 
a  few  small  items  it  would  change  is  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  allowing  congressional  candidates 
to  escape  the  $5,000  expenditure  limitation  by 
having  a  "committee"  handle  their  finances. 

Rep.  Donald  Rumsfeld.  R-Ill..  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  little  filibuster,  said  the  group 
had  made  its  point  last  Tuesday  because  it 
appropriately  put  on  the  show  of  protest 
during  action  on  the  giganUc  $72  billion  de- 
fense appropriations  bill. 

Stelger  said  he  hopes  the  Wednesday  effort 
will  get  some  expression  from  the  House 
leadership  on  reopening  the  reform  bill  hear- 
ings, at  least. 

The  group  of  young  members  Is  taking  hope 
from  the  quiet  encouragement  coming  from 
older  members.  Not  a  few  of  these  are  cheer- 
ing for  Rumsfeld.  Stelger,  et  al..  although 
they  are  not  taking  an  active  hand. 

Cf  course,  if  they  succeed,  the  group  will 
have  scored  a  victory  for  everybody.  And  if 
they  lose.  well.  then,  they  were  Just  a  bunch 
of  newcomers  testing  their  strength. 

There  have  been  rebellions  among  young 
members  before:  but  this  time,  the  upstarts 
have  picked  an  Issue  that  Is  reasonable  and 
fair,  and  who  can  tell?  They  might  overcome. 
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IFrom  the  Sunday  Oregonian.  Sept.  22,  1968] 

Congress:   Our  Crisis 

(By  Philip  Meyer) 

Washinctoj:. — The  main  crisis  before  the 
United  States  today  is  not  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam or  race  relations  or  urban  slums  or 
pollution  of  the  air. 

The  main  crisis  is  the  need  to  repair  and 
redesign  the  increasingly  erratic  machinery 
of  the  U.S.  government  before  it  slips  out 
of  control. 

This  little-discussed  view  is  held  by  an 
Increasing  number  of  diverse  but  concerned 
people — from  liberal  intellectuals  to  conser- 
vative congressmen. 

What  James  Macgregor  Burns  has  called 
"the  tangle  of  power"  in  Washington  has 
grown  so  clumsy  that,  in  Bums'  view,  elec- 
tions are  made  almost  meaningless.  When 
the  people  have  spoken  in  recent  elections, 
"The  government  was  not  able  to  move  for- 
ward on  the  mandate  the  American  people 
gave  it  In  those  critical  elections."  he  told  a 
gathering  of  political  scientists. 

Burns,  a  liberal  Democrat  and  admirer  of 
both  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, is  being  echoed  by  a  little  band  of  Re- 
publican congressmen  who  are  trying  to  blast 
some  congressional  streamlining  out  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee. 

REBELS    GROW 

The  rebellious  group,  which  Is  using  the 
House's  own  inefficient  rules  to  tie  it  up 
until  the  leadership  does  something,  started 
us  half  a  dozen  Republicans  led  by  Donald 
Rumsfeld  of  Illinois. 

Congressional  reform  did  not  start  as  a 
partisan  issue.  A  reform  bill  sailed  through 
the  Senate  a  year  ago  last  March  with  a 
75-9  vote.  President  Johnson — whom  the  Re- 
publicans blame  for  blocking  the  bill  in  the 
House  for  the  last  18  months — has  called  for 
even  stronger  reforms. 

The  real  hang-up  evidently  is  not  with 
the  administration  but  with  senior  con- 
gressmen who  have  learned  to  wield  jxiwer 
under  the  existing  rules  and  don't  want  to 
take  a  chance  on  a  new  system. 

If  passed,  the  bill  would  loosen  the  power 
of  committee  chairmen  to  either  snag  leg- 
islation or  to  ram  bills  through  without 
consideration. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  a  committee 
could  call  a  meeting,  a  power  now  reserved 
to  chairmen.  Meetings  would  be  public,  ex- 
cept those  called  to  revise  bills  or  to  vote. 
But  committee  votes  would  be  made  public. 

Proxy  votes — a  device  most  often  used  to 
let  senior  members  swing  more  weight — 
would  be  restricted  in  committee  sessions. 
And  no  bill  could  be  considered  on  the  floor 
of  either  house  until  printed  copies  of  the 
committee  report  had  been  available  to  mem- 
bers for  at  least  three  days. 

MOST  innocuous 

Other  provisions,  also  fairly  Innocuous, 
would  set  up  a  computerized  information 
system  to  enable  congressmen  to  keep  track 
of  the  federal  budget.  Hearings  on  the  budg- 
et would  have  to  begin  30  days  after  It  was 
submitted.  All  appropriations  bills  would 
have  to  be  passed  on  record  votes. 

Staffing  of  congressional  committees  would 
be  strengthened.  Lobbyists  would  be  more 
closely  regulated  with  the  closing  of  some 
loopholes  that  enable  most  lobbyists  to  get 
by  without  registering.  Committees  would  be 
required  to  check  up  on  the  laws  they  had 
helped  enact  to  see  how  they  were  working 
out. 

All  of  this  Is  mild  stuff  compared  to  a  con- 
gressional reform  proposal  made  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  his  January.  1966,  State 
of  the  Union  message.  The  main  trouble  with 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Johnson  said 
then,  is  that  its  members  spend  about  half 
their  time  politicking  for  re-election. 

He  proposed  a  four- year  term  for  House 
members  so  they  would  have  more  time  to 
attend  to  public  business. 
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This  proposal  was  too  radical  for  Congress 
to  swallow.  It  might  look  to  the  voters  as 
though  House  members  were  trying  to  seize 
too  much  power.  But  Johnson's  unusual  In- 
terest— presidents  traditionally  do  not  tell 
the  legislative  branch  to  reform  itself — 
helped  spur  action  on  the  lesser  reforms. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  was  the  first  serious 
effort  to  streamline  Congress  since  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  That  one 
had  to  be  maneuvered  around  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  pass  through  a  rarely  used  proce- 
dure that  lets  the  speaker  send  a  bill  direct- 
ly to  the  floor. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (111  )  American,  Sept.  23, 

1968] 

Power  Bloc  in  Congress 

It  can  be  said  with  considerable  truth  that 
there's  really  only  one  Issue  in  this  election: 
Too  much  power  In  the  hands  of  too  few 
people.  Everybody,  all  the  way  from  George 
Wallace  to  the  "new  left"  radicals,  seems  to 
agree  on  that.  What  the  different  factions 
differ  about  is  who  has  this  excess  of  power. 

The  young  say  it's  the  old.  the  doves  say  It's 
the  hawks;  Wallace  and  company  said  it's  the 
liberals  and  the  "pointy-head  Intellectuals," 
the  liberals  say  it's  the  stuffy,  conservative 
power  structure;  and  the  way-out  extremists 
say  it's  everybody  except,  of  course,  them- 
selves. Practically  everybody,  tho,  is  furious 
because  Minority  X  is  frustrating  the  Just 
wishes  of  Majority  Y.  to  which  they  happen 
to  belong. 

We  would  like  to  suggest,  since  this  feeling 
is  so  widespread,  that  some  of  it  be  directed 
against  a  clearly  appropriate  target.  That  is 
the  minority  in  Congress  that  has  repeatedly 
and  determinedly  blocked  attempts  to  reform 
Congress  and  make  it  more  responsive  to  the 
nation's  needs. 

In  this  case,  we  believe,  the  issue  could 
hardly  be  clearer.  A  bipartisan  group  of  leg- 
islators, one  of  whose  leading  spokesmen  is 
Rep.  Donald  Rumsfeld  [R.,  Ill.|,  has  been 
battling  for  more  than  a  year  to  pry  out  of 
the  House  rules  cwnmittee  bills  for  congres- 
sional reform  and  election  reform,  so  that  the 
House  could  vote  on  them.  The  bills  remain 
bottled  up  primarily  because  two  men — 
House  Speaker  John  McCormack  and  Rep. 
William  Colmer  |D..  Miss.),  chairman  of  the 
rules  committee — do  not  want  reforms,  and 
will  not  give  the  House  a  chance  to  vote  on 
a  strong  bill  for  fear  it  might  be  approved. 

To  our  mind,  these  bills  are  about  the  bare 
minimum  needed  to  keep  Congress  function- 
ing effectively  and  preserve  public  confidence 
in  it.  The  Democratic-sponsored  reorganiza- 
tion bill  was  adopted  by  the  Senate,  75  to  9, 
a  year  ago  last  March.  Among  its  important 
provisions  are  these : 

It  would  provide  for  open  business  meet- 
ings of  committees  and  public  disclosure  of 
votes  taken  there;  strengthen  Congress'  fiscal 
control  by  improving  budget  information — 
for  instance,  by  providing  for  automatic  data 
processing;  and  Insure  that  minority  mem- 
bers get  enough  staff  and  clerical  help. 

A  key  provision  is  one  requiring  roll-call 
votes  on  all  appropriations  bills,  so  that  con- 
stituents may  know  Just  how  their  congress- 
man voted  to  spend  or  not  to  spend  their 
money. 

The  election  reform  bill,  approved  unani- 
mously by  the  Senate  one  year  ago.  would 
tighten  up  federal  laws  on  campaign  funding 
and  spending.  The  history  of  this  year's  21- 
bllllon-dollar  highway  bill,  and  the  hefty 
payments  made  by  lobbyists  into  the  cam- 
paign funds  of  lawmakers  who  supported  it, 
are  a  good  example  of  the  need  for  this  one. 

Yet,  at  the  quiet  request  of  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack. Colmer  has  steadfastly  refused  to 
hold  committee  hearings  on  these  reforms. 
The  House  will  be  allowed  to  vote  on  them. 
It  appears,  only  if  they  can  be  "compromised" 
into  harmlessness;  and  even  then  they  would 
go  before  the  House  under  a  "closed"  rule, 
meaning  that  members  could  not  try  to 
strengthen  them  again  by  amendmenu.  The 


House  hierarchy,  In  short,  proposes  a  simple 
choice:  A  useless  bill  or  nothing. 

Rumsfeld  and  others  who  want  an  effective 
Congress  have  mounted  a  final  effort  to  break 
up  this  power  play  before  Congress  adjourns. 
We  hope  you  will  add  your  voice  to  theirs. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  (111)  American.  Sept   24, 

1968) 

House  GOP  Pushes  Battle  for  Reixirm  Bills 

(By  Tom  Leach) 

Washington.— A  group  of  House  Republi- 
cans, unable  to  force  consideration  of  con- 
gressional and  election  reform  bills  thru  a 
series  of  parliamentary  protests,  have  taken 
a  new  approach. 

They  have  warned  House  Speaker  John  W. 
McCormack  ]D.,  Mass.),  that  "broad  currenU 
or  unrest"  demand  that  the  House  change 
with  the  times  and  unless  it  does  "its  great- 
ness surely  will  be  challenged." 

The  warning  was  made  In  a  letter  sent  to 
McCormack  and  signed  by  134  Republican 
congressmen.  It  urged  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership to  take  "whatever  steps  are  necessary" 
to  schedule  the  two  bills  for  consideration 
under  open  rules. 

LED  BY   RUMSFELD 

The  Republicans,  led  by  Rep.  Donald 
Rumsfeld  JR.,  111.),  said: 

"There  are  broad  currents  of  unrest  run- 
ning across  the  land.  Disrespect  for  cher- 
ished Institutions  Is  mounting,  particularly 
among  the  young.  If  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives reveals  Itself  publicly  as  incap- 
able of  change  and  reform,  are  we  not  con- 
tributing   to    a    situation    we    all    deplore?" 

Rumsfeld  and  14  other  Republicans  have 
attempted  to  force  action  on  the  bills  by 
causing  periodic  delays  In  House  proceedings 
thru  parliamentary  objections. 

The  objections  to  voice  votes  and  other 
routine  matters  were  utilized  to  dramatize 
the  failure  of  the  House  leadership  to  re- 
schedule the  reform  legislation  for  a  floor 
vote.  Rumsfeld  said. 

LOCKED   IN   committee 

The  reform  bills,  already  approved  by  the 
Senate,  have  been  locked  up  in  the  House 
rules  committee.  There  is  little  chance  they 
will  be  acted  upon  this  session. 

The  congressional  reform  proposal  pro- 
vides for  public  disclosure  of  all  congressional 
committee  votes;  television  broadcasting  of 
committee  hearings;  open  committee  meet- 
ings; reorganization  of  the  general  account- 
ing office;  mandatory  roll  calls  on  appropria- 
tion bills;  removal  of  postmasters  and  rural 
letter  carriers  from  the  patronage  system; 
and  increased  regulation  of  lobbying. 

The  election  reform  bill  tightens  reporting 
of  campaign  contributions;  establishes  a  bi- 
partisan federal  elections  commission,  and 
prohibits  the  use  of  p>olltlcal  contributions 
for  personal  purposes. 

Rumsfeld  said  that  since  the  original 
group  of  15  was  formed  2  weeks  ago  to  pro- 
test the  refusal  of  the  leadership  to  sched- 
ule the  bills,  supporters  to  the  cause  have 
grown  rapidly. 


[Prom   the  Balitmore    (Md.)    Sun,  Sept.  24, 

1968) 

Senate    Absenteeism    Is    Criticized 

(By  Philip  Potter) 

Washington.  Sept.  23. — This  election-year 
Congress,  still  facing  some  of  the  most  divi- 
sive issues  of  the  session  with  its  members 
anxious  to  get  home  to  campaign,  today 
heard  harsh  words  about  Itself  and  cries  for 
reform. 

Incensed  by  absenteeism  that  kept  the 
Senate  from  acting  on  schedule  for  the  sec- 
ond consecutive  legislative  day.  Senator 
Mansfield  of  Montana,  the  majority  leader, 
declared : 

"This  country  is  in  ^ave  trouble.  The  peo- 
ple are  highly  dissatisfied.  We.  by  our  own 
actions,  are  making  the  Senate  look  ridicu- 
lous and  picayune." 
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In  the  HouM.  which  adjourned  until  noon 
tomorrow  when  a  quorum  call  failed  to  pro- 
duce enough  members  to  do  bualneaa,  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  Republican  members 
today  demanded  action  on  a  congressional  re- 
form bill  passed  by  the  Senate  In  March. 
19«57.  and  an  election  reform  measure  re- 
ported by  the  House  Administration  Conunlt- 
tee  last  June.  Both  are  tied  up  In  the  House 
Rules  Committee 

A  letter  to  the  speaker.  Representative 
McCormack  (D.  Mass  )  was  signed  by  134 
of  the  187  Republican  House  members. 

The  letter  called  upon  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership to  schedule  the  bills  for  action  before 
the  Ninetieth  Congress  adjourns  The  tar- 
get date  for  that  now  Is  October  15.  three 
weeks  before  the  general  election  Novem- 
ber 5. 

The  congressional  reform  measure  would 
require  open  meetings  of  all  Senate  and 
House  committees,  with  live  telecasting  and 
radio  broadcasting  and  public  disclosure  of 
committee  votes;  adequate  minority  staff  on 
committees:  mandatory  roll-call  votes  on 
all  appropriation  bills:  removal  of  post- 
masters and  rural  letter  carriers  from  the 
patronage  system,  and  increased  regulation 
of  lobbying  activities. 

The  ejection  reform  measure  would  repeal 
cMnpaigXL  spending  limits,  but  retain  the 
present  »5.000  limit  on  Individual  contribu- 
tions, require  periodical  reports  of  campaign 
finances  and  prohibit  personal  use  of  poli- 
tical contributions. 

BIPABTISAN     SUPPORT 

Representative  Rumsfeld  (R..  111.),  speak- 
ing for  the  group  of  Republicans,  said  there 
is  broad  Republican  and  Democratic  sup- 
port for  both  measures. 

A  group  of  five  House  Democrats  plan  to 
file  a  peUtlon  with  the  House  this  week  to 
force  the  Rules  Committee  to  discharge  the 
congressional  reform  bill.  It  would  have  to 
be  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  House,  after 
which  It  could  be  called  up  for  floor  acUon  by 
any  member  who  signed  the  petition. 

But  under  House  rules,  the  discharge  pe- 
tition can  only  be  called  up  on  the  second 
or  fourth  Monday  of  any  month  and  can- 
not be  considered  within  the  final  alx  days 
before  formal  adjournment  of  the  House. 
Thus  there  Is  doubt  this  procedure  could  be 
effective. 

TTNABU    TO     GET  QUORUM 

Senator  Mansfield's  ire  was  evoked  be- 
cause he  had  been  forced  to  adjourn  the 
Senate  In  mld-aftemoon  last  Friday  when 
It  was  Imoosslble  to  muster  a  quorum  of  51 
members.  He  then  set  the  beginning  of  to- 
day's session  for  10  A.M.,  but  it  took  2  hours 
and  15  minutes  before  enough  senators  ar- 
rived to  make  a  quorum. 

[Prom    the    Salamanca    (N.Y.>    Republican- 
Press.  Sept.  26.  1968] 
Congressional  Reform  Stymied 

While  the  Senate  Is  arguing  over  confirma- 
tion of  Abe  Portas  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  restless  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  \re  marking  time.  Impa- 
tient to  get  home  for  electioneering.  The 
congressmen  would  serve  the  nation  well 
(and  improve  their  own  political  Image  at 
the  same  time)  If  they  would  use  this  op- 
portunity to  consider  some  major  reform 
legislation  to  modernize  Congress  and  con- 
gressional election  campaigns. 

The  last  congressional  reorganization 
measure  was  enacted  22  years  ago.  Things 
have  changed  a  lot  since  1946.  The  power 
and  prestige  of  Congress  relative  to  the 
White  House  have  diminished.  Part  of  the 
reason  lies  In  the  failure  of  Congress  to  mod- 
ernize and  keep  In  step  with  the  times. 

Many  political  scientists  have  urged  mod- 
ernization in  recent  years,  and  reform  bills 
have  made  some  progress.  A  year  ago,  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  the  Senate  approved  a 
bill  to  tighten  lobby  registration  laws  and  ef- 
fect other  needed  changes.  A  bill  to  revise 


the  federal  elections  laws,  particularly  thoee 
dealing  with  campaign  contributions,  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  September  without 
a  dissenting  vote.  Then  In  June  of  this  year, 
the  House  Administration  Committee  re- 
poTted  another  election  reform  bill. 

But  all  these  measures  have  been  bottled 
up  by  the  House  Rules  Conunlttee.  which 
has  blocked  all  congressional  reform  legisla- 
tion from  being  brought  to  the  fioor,  thus 
preventing  the  House  from  debating  the 
matter  and  making  Its  will  known. 

The  Senate  reform  Will  provides  for  open 
committee  meetings  and  public  dlsclosiue  of 
committee  votes;  restriction  on  proxy  voting 
in  committees;  fair  consideration  for  an 
adequate  minority  staff  on  committees:  live 
telecasting  and  broadcasting  of  committee 
hearings:  the  use  of  automatic  data  proc- 
essing  of   federal   budget   information. 

Also,  reorganization  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office:  open  hearings  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate:  mandatory  roll  call  votes  on  all 
appropriations  bills;  removal  of  postmasters 
and  rural  mall  carriers  from  the  patronage 
system,  and  increased  regulation  of  lobby- 
ing activities. 

The  House  election  reform  bill  completely 
overhauls  the  federal  election  laws  pertain- 
ing to  campaign  fund  raising.  It  repeals  ex- 
isting limitations  on  expenditures  by  candi- 
dates and  political  committees:  retains  the 
present  95,000  limit  on  Individual  contribu- 
tions and  applies  an  aggregate  limit  to  the 
candidate  and  the  committees  supporting 
the  candidate;  requires  comprehensive  and 
detailed  reports  of  campaign  finances  on  a 
periodic  basis:  establishes  a  five-member  bi- 
partisan federal  elections  commission,  and 
prohibits  use  of  political  contributions  for 
personal  purposes. 

The  reform  bills  In  the  House  still  are  not 
as  strong  as  many  specialists  in  government 
would  like:  they  have  been  considerably 
watered  down.  But  they  would  move  things 
in  the  right  direction,  speeding  up  the  legis- 
lative process  and  casting  some  light  on 
sources  of  campaign  help  and  lobbying 
pressure. 

Unfortunately,  unless  the  House  votes  on 
these  measures  before  adjournment,  the  ef- 
fort will  have  to  start  all  over  again  when  the 
next  Congress  convenes.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, there  would  be  a  two-year  delay 
before  many  of  the  proposals  could  be  made 
effective. 

A  move  was  started  this  week  by  134  House 
Republicans  to  pry  the  reorganization  bills 
out  of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  by  ap- 
pealing to  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  and 
the  Democratic  leaders  to  schedule  the  re- 
form measures  for  consideration  on  the  floor. 
Prospects  of  success  in  this  effort  aren't 
exactly  bright,  but  there  is  some  hope.  The 
public  Interest  would  be  served  If  the  ma- 
jority powers  who  have  engaged  In  the  block- 
ing tactics  would  yield  and  piermit  the  House 
to  vote  on  these  Important  matters. 

I  From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening 

SUr,  Sept.  27,  1968) 

TouNG   Turks   Protest 

Maybe  the  House  of  Representatives  can't 
filibuster  but  it  can  "mlnlbuster." 

And  a  lively  group  of  young  Turks  led  by 
Rep.  Donald  Rumsfeld.  R-m..  Is  doing  Just 
that — all  well  within  the  rules  of  the  lower 
body  of  Congress. 

They  want  to  get  right  down  to  the  root 
of  what  is  making  a  lot  of  people  protest. 

"People  on  the  streets  are  saying  this  sys- 
tem (the  legislative  branch  of  the  federal 
government)  is  unacceptable,"  Rumsfeld 
told  a  press  briefing  yesterday. 

GOOD  system 

"I  know  this  is  a  good  system  but  these 
people  have  credibility  and  people  will  listen 
to  them,"  he  declared. 

Rumsfeld  and  a  group  of  nearly  20  Re- 
publican House  members  are  employing  com- 


plicated legislative  maneuvers  In  an  uttempt 
to  dislodge  two  bills  from  the  grip  of  the 
House  Rules  conunlttee. 

The  Election  Reform  measure  and  the 
Cong;re«slonal  Reorganization  bill  have  been 
languishing  in  the  committee  for  IB  months 
after  being  passed  by  the  Senate  in  March 
1967 — because  the  panel's  chairman,  Rep. 
William  Colmer,  D-Mlss..  wants  to  let  them 
sleep. 

"There  are  some  people  who  are  senior 
members  In  the  House  who  would  seem  to 
have  their  pKjwers  changed  If  the  bill  passed." 
Rumsfeld  said. 

support  for  Bnxs 

He  went  on  further  to  point  out  that  the 
Democratic  leadership  has  expressed  sup- 
port for  the  two  bills, 

"But  every  external  group  gets  used  to 
the  way  Congress  works."  he  sEUd.  "Maybe 
there  is  no  great  desire  to  see  changes." 

"I  know  I  and  a  majority  of  Republicans 
in  the  House  favor  the  bills  and  it  seems 
passing  strange  that  they  have  not  been 
called  up."  he  continued  "It  makes  you  won- 
der who  is  against  the  legislation." 

Neither  Rumsfeld  nor  his  colleague  Rep. 
Barber  Conable.  R-N.Y.,  who  shared  the 
briefing  vrtth  him,  would  admit  knowing 
where  the  real  opposition  comes  from  or 
what  motivates  it. 

The  Illinois  lawmaker  explained  that  many 
of  the  aspects  of  federal  legislation  with 
which  the  man  on  the  street  is  dissatisfied 
comes  not  from  the  legislation  Itself  but 
from  the  cumbersome  system  that  produces 
it. 

"One  of  the  most  important  things  we  could 
do  is  to  take  steps  to  make  the  system 
more  responsible,  to  see  that  legislation  Is 
precise  and  not  sloppy,"  he  said.  "People  are 
mad  at  a  program  and  not  the  system  that 
produced  it." 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 

Sept.  27.  1968) 

Two  Needh)  Reforms 

The  big  story  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, at  the  moment,  is  an  attempt  by  a 
small  group  of  members  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  force  the  Rules  Committee  to 
bring  the  campaign  spending  and  congres- 
sional reorganization  bills  to  the  House  floor. 

Both  bills  "vere  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
year.  If  the  House  Rules  Committee  succeeds 
In  bottling  them  up  for  the  remainder  of  this 
session,  the  whole  legislative  process  will 
have  to  begin  anew  in  the  91st  Congress,  with 
the  result  that  these  reforms  might  not  take 
effect  for  another  two  years  or  so. 

It  seems  probable  that  both  bills  would 
be  passed  by  the  House,  if  only  they  could  be 
brought  to  a  vote.  The  Senate  approved  one 
by  a  75-9  vote  and  the  other  by  a  unanimous 
vote.  The  appeal  so  manifestly  demonstrated 
In  these  votes  flows  from  a  widespread  con- 
gressional recognition  of  the  pressing  need 
for  the  two  reform  measures.  In  essence, 
these  companion  pieces  provide  for  reason- 
able restraints  and  wider  disclosure  of  cam- 
paign spending  and  fund  raising  in  federal 
elections  and  for  the  first  reform  of  Con- 
gress' internal  procedures  since   1946. 

These  proposals  have  been  exhaustively 
studied  on  a  bipartisan  basis  within  Congress. 
They  are  complicated  matters,  however,  and 
degrees  of  difference  have  developed  on  sub- 
stantive issues.  Thus  it  would  make  sense 
for  both  bills  to  be  reported  under  a  proce- 
dure where  they  are  subject  to  amendments 
from  the  floor.  But  in  any  event.  House 
members  should  be  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  vote  these  bills  up  or  down  before  the  end 
of  this  congressional  session. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Evening  Star. 

Sept.  28.  1968) 

Congressional  Reform  Overdue 

(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

As  the  90th  Congress  of  the  United  States 

shuffles  along  towards  its  end,  there  still  re- 


mains time  for  It  to  reform  Its  own  proce- 
dures— and  It  should.  Both  houses  have  been 
guilty  of  neglecting  sound  public  policy  and 
the  country's  Interests,  though  on  different 
lines. 

For  example,  more  than  a  year  ago,  the 
Senate  passed  and  sent  to  the  House  for  its 
approval  the  Monroney-Madden  congres- 
sional reorganization  bill.  There  it  has  lan- 
guished for  18  months  before  the  House  Rt 
Committee,  despite  all  efforts  to  have  MrtSken 
up.  The  bill  was  prepared  by  a  Joint  com- 
mittee of  the  two  houses,  with  Sen.  Mike 
Monroney  of  Oklahoma  as  chairman  and  Rep. 
Ray  Madden  of  Indiana  as  cochalrman. 

All-p>owerful  chairmen  of  the  House  stand- 
ing committees — and  the  ranking  members 
of  those  committees.  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican— are  reported  to  have  had  an  important 
role  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  which  clipped 
their  wings  to  some  extent.  Another  group — 
outside  of  Congress  but  with  much  Influence 
on  legislation — Is  the  swarm  of  lobbyists  In 
Washington,  registered  and  unregistered, 
which  opposed  the  bill  because  it  contains 
a  lobbying  section  which  calls  for  Informa- 
tion regarding  lobbyist  activities  and  expend- 
itures. 

Another  bill  which  has  been  tied  up  In  the 
House  Rules  Committee  calls  for  campaign 
sp>endlng  reforms,  intended  to  give  the  fullest 
publicity  to  money  raised  for  political  cam- 
paigns to  nominate  and  elect  presidents, 
vice-presidents,  senators  and  representatives. 
Here  again  the  lobbyists  for  big  financial  In- 
terests have  had  their  part  In  the  deadening 
oppKieltlon. 

On  the  Senate  side,  there  is  need  also  to 
clip  the  wings  of  committee  chairmen  who 
set  their  teeth  against  legislation  they  op- 
pose personally.  As  in  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee, civil  rights  legislation  was  stalled  for 
years.  And  as  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
House  has  been  used  to  hold  up  and  prevent 
needed  legislation,  the  "filibuster"  has  been 
the  strong  right  arm  of  minorities. 

The  wonder  Is,  that  despite  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  the  Senate  filibuster  and 
the  recalcitrant  chairmen  of  both  Hooise  and 
Senate  Committees,  so  much  legislation  has 
passed  and  become  law  this  year.  These 
measures  Include  a  new  civil  rights  act,  deal- 
ing with  housing,  a  tax  bill  needed  to  check 
inflation,  bills  for  federal  aid  to  education, 
a  gun  control  bill — not  as  strong  as  It  should 
be,  an  antl-crlme  and  antl-rlot  bill.  That  so 
much  has  been  accomplished  Is  a  tribute  to 
leadership  In  the  Senate  and  to  strong  pub- 
lic and  executive  pressure  in  the  House — 
and  In  part  to  House  leadership. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  other  much  needed 
measures  not  acted  upon,  and  which  will  be 
lost  as  Congress  Is  bent  on  winding  up  busi- 
ness and  getting  out  of  Washington  so  that 
members  may  rest  or  campaign  for  re-elec- 
tion. Indeed,  meoiy  members  are  already  on 
the  wing,  making  it  difficult  to  get  a  quorum 
present  to  vote  on  anything. 

Although  last  minute  attempts  are  under 
way  to  get  action  on  the  congressional  reor- 
ganization bill  and  the  campaign  expendi- 
tures bill,  via  petitions  in  the  House  to  dis- 
charge the  Rules  Committee,  bring  the  meas- 
ures to  the  fioor,  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  these  measures,  the  outlook  Is  not  good. 

Congressman  Madden  Is  looking  to  the 
next  Congress  for  action  on  a  more  meaning- 
ful reorganization  bill,  which  he  contends  is 
greatly  needed.  It  Is  twenty  years  since  the 
last  congressional  reorganization  bill  was 
enacted.  That  measure,  like  the  one  now 
pending,  was  sponsored  by  Sen.  Monroney, 
at  that  time  a  member  of  the  House,  and  by 
the  late  Sen.  Kefauver  of  Tennessee  In  the 
Senate.  The  danger  Is  that  the  same  kind 
of  opposition  may  raise  its  head.  Wide  public 
support  will  be  needed  if  anything  material 
Is  to  be  accomplished. 


(From  the  Sunday  Oregonlan,  Sept.  29,  1968] 
Hidebound  House 

Attention  on  this  laggard  Congress  has 
centered  on  the  Senate  dawdling  along  In 
the  filibuster  against  the  nomination  of 
Justice  Abe  Fortas  as  chief  Justice.  But  the 
Hp«l8e  of  Representatives  Is  also  culpable, 
leadership  is  still  sitting  on  an  Important 
'congressional  reform  bill  that  the  Senate 
passed  overwhelmingly   18  months  ago. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  (S.  353)  have 
been  reviewed  in  these  coliunns.  It  would 
provide  for  open  committee  meetings,  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  committee  votes,  limitations 
on  the  autocratic  power  of  committee  chair- 
men, removal  of  postmasters  and  rural  letter 
carriers  from  the  patronage  system,  and 
other  long  overdue  reforms. 

This  week,  134  of  the  186  Republicans  in 
the  House.  Including  Oregon's  Wendell 
Wyatt  and  John  Dellenback,  signed  a  letter 
to  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  asking  that 
the  bill  be  brought  to  the  floor  from  the 
Rules  Committee  into  which  it  disappeared 
in  March,  1967.  They  plan  to  follow  up  with 
a  discharge  petition,  which  could  pry  the  bill 
from  the  committee  with  a  minimum  of  219 
votes. 

There  Is  support  for  their  action  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  House,  but  whether 
enough  Democrats  are  ready  to  sign  their 
names  and  thus  Incur  the  wrath  of  the 
Democrats  running  the  House,  including  the 
presiding  committee  chairmen,  remains  to 
be  seen.  If  enough  do  not  step  forward  to 
prevent  the  bill's  dying  In  this  Congress,  the 
Democratic  Party  will  deserve  a  tough  rap 
for  stifling  reforms  without  even  giving  the 
fjeople's  representatives  a  chance  to  vote  on 
them. 

As  the  Republican  congressmen's  letter 
said:  "Disrespect  for  cherished  Institutions 
is  mounting — particularly  among  the  young. 
If  the  House  reveals  Itself  as  Incapable  of 
change  and  reform,  are  we  not  contributing 
to  a  situation  we  all  deplore?" 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Then,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  the  hour  is  late,  and  because 
this  hard-working  staff  that  has  been 
just  eulogized  by  Mr.  Grover  I  know 
would  Uke  to  conclude  their  efforts  this 
evening,  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  miscellaneous  group  of  comments 
on  this  general  subject  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  first  two 
articles  of  the  group  came  from  the  Il- 
linois area.  They  pay  a  special  word  of 
tribute  to  Congressman  Rumsfeld,  who. 
as  we  all  know,  has  been  a  leader  of  a 
group  that  has  tried  to  dramatize  the 
efforts  that  we  are  making  to  act  on 
these  two  bills. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

I  From  the  Elgin  (111.)  Dally  Courier-News, 
Sept.  25,  1968] 
GOP  Urges  Congressional,  Election 
Reforms 
(By  Richard  Vawter) 
Washington. — A  majority  of  Republicans 
in  the  House  have  petitioned  Speaker  John 
W.  McCormack  and  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship to  bring  to  the  floor  for  consideration 
bills  on  congressional  and  election  reform. 

The  leader  of  the  move,  Rep.  Don  Rums- 
feld, R-Hl.,  last  week  engineered  parliamen- 
tary maneuvers  to  tie  up  b\islness  In  the 
House  and  draw  attention  to  the  need  for 
new  rules  In  that  body. 

The  legislative  reorganization  act  of  1967 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  March  7.  1967, 


and  has  lain  on  a  shelf  in  the  House  Rules 
Committee  since,  bottled  up  by  the  leader- 
ship. 

A  bill  to  revise  the  federal  election  laws 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  Sept.  12,  1967.  and 
another  election  reform  bill  was  reported  by 
the  House  Administration  Committee  June 
20.  1968.  They  too  are  bogged  down  In  the 
Rules  Committee  chaired  by  William  D.  Col- 
mer, D-Mlss . 

The  letter  to  McCormack  asks  that  he  and 
the  Democratic  leadership  "take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  schedule  these  bills 
for  action  on  the  floor  of  the  House  before 
adjournment  and  under  completely  open 
rules." 

"Mr.  Speaker,  times  change,  and  unless  our 
beloved  House  changes  with  the  times.  Its 
greatness  will  surely  be  challenged,"  they 
wrote  to  82-year-old  McCormack. 

"There  are  broad  currents  of  unrest  run- 
ning across  the  land.  Disrespect  for  cherished 
institutions  is  mounting — particularly  among 
the  young. 

"If  the  House  of  Representatives  reveals 
Itself  publicly  as  Incapable  of  change  and 
reform,  are  we  not  contributing  to  a  situa- 
tion we  all  deplore?" 

The  Congressional  Reform  Bill  provides 
for  open  committee  meetings  and  public 
disclosure  of  conmilttee  votes,  restrictions 
on  proxy  voting  in  committees,  fair  consid- 
eration for  adequate  minority  staff  on  com- 
mittees, live  telecasting  and  broadcasting  of 
committee  hearings,  the  use  of  automatic 
data  processing  of  federal  budget  Informa- 
tion, reorganization  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  open  hearings  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate,  mandatory  roll  call  votes  on  all  ap- 
propriations bills,  removal  of  postmasters  and 
rural  letter  carriers  from  the  patronage  sys- 
tem Increased  regulation  of  lobbying  activ- 
ities and  other  changes. 

The  Election  Reform  Bill  would  overhaul 
the  Federal  Election  Laws  pertaining  to  cam- 
paign fund-raising  and  spending  In  federal 
elections.  It  would  repeal  existing  limitations 
on  expenditures  by  candidates  and  political 
committees,  retain  the  present  $5,000  limit 
on  individual  contributions  and  apply  in  the 
aggregate  to  the  candidate  and  the  commit- 
tees supporting  the  candidate,  require  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  reports  of  campaign 
finances  on  a  periodic  basis,  establish  a  five- 
member  bipartisan  Federal  Elections  Com- 
mission and  prohibit  the  use  of  political  con- 
tributions for  personal  uses. 

[From  the  Evanston  (111.)  Review] 
The  Push  for  Reform 

It  is  easy  to  make  a  strong  case  for  the 
congressional  and  election  reform  bills  that 
Cong.  Donald  Rumsfeld  and  some  other 
House  members  are  attempting  to  dislodge 
from  the  rules  committee. 

It  Is  even  easier,  however,  to  make  a  strong 
case  for  open  debate  on  the  measures  on  the 
House  floor.  And  this  Is  really  all  the  re- 
formists are  seeking  at  this  point. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1967.  approved  by  the  Senate  in  March  of 
last  year,  is  hardly  revolutionary.  It  would 
not  touch  some  of  the  most  outworn  parts 
of  the  congressional  machinery,  such  as 
the  seniority  system.  But  It  would  at  least 
add  some  sanity  to  a  committee  system  that 
is  now  unbelievably  archaic. 

It  would,  for  example,  provide  for  open 
business  meetings  of  committees,  public  dis- 
closure of  committee  members'  votes,  and 
public  notice  of  committee  hearings.  Budget 
procedures  would  be  improved,  committees 
would  be  given  larger  staffs,  and  postmasters 
and  rural  mail  carriers  would  be  removed 
from  the  patronage  system. 

The  Election  Reform  Act  of  1968,  pending 
since  it  won  Senate  approval  a  year  ago  this 
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month,  also  Is  limited  In  scope,  establishing 
guidelines  for  political  contributions  and 
calling  for  creation  of  a  bipartisan  election 
commission  to  administer  the  measure. 

Specifically,  the  act  would  extend  the 
$5,000  celling  on  personal  campaign  con- 
trlbutious  to  Include  the  aggregate  amount 
donated  directly  or  Indirectly  to  a  candi- 
date. The  existing  requirement  Is  common- 
ly skirted  through  contributions  to  a  can- 
didate and  to  various  committees  support- 
ing him 

Candidates  also  would  be  required  to 
make  comprehensive  and  detailed  reports  on 
campaign  finances,  and  contributors  would 
have  to  report  all  contributions  In  excess 
of  $100. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  evidence  of  the 
merits  of  both  measures  is  that  virtually 
no  one  vocally  opposes  them.  Apparently  un- 
able to  find  a  basis  for  opp>oaltion.  the  rules 
committee  simply  sits  on  them. 

The  only  tacUc  left  to  the  reformists  is  to 
dramatize  the  problem  through  demands 
for  quorum  calls.  Journal  readings,  roll  call 
votes,  and  other  delaying  tactics  that  have 
been  Instituted.  We  support  all  legal  meth- 
ods that  will  help  subject  these  two  cnidal 
measures  to  democratic  processes. 

(PK>m  ti>«-San  Pranclsco  (Calif.)   Examiner. 

Sept.  10.  1968] 

OOP  To  Stall  for  Changes 

WASHINOTO^f — An  angry  knot  of  Republi- 
can congressmen  promised  today  to  employ 
delaying  and  other  parliamentary  tacUcs  tui- 
tll  tiiey  break  loose  measures  to  modernize 
the  Congress. 

At  a  news  conference,  13  Republicans 
blamed  the  Democratic  leadership  for  not 
scheduling'  long-delayed  election  reform  and 
congressional    streamlining   measures. 

Rep.  Thomas  Curtis  (R-Mo.)  said  it  was 
an  "undercover  power  structure"  between 
Speaker  John  McCormack  and  other  Demo- 
cratic leaders  working  In  conjunction  with 
the  White  House  to  block  measures  they  dis- 
liked. 

Rep.  Donald  Rumsfeld  (R-Ul.)  also  said 
McCormack  was  the  main  obstacle  to  the 
reform  measures.  They  said  they  will  start 
delaying  tactics,  such  as  Insisting  on  quorum 
calls  and  demanding  roll  calls,  when  the 
House  takes  up  the  $73  billion  defense  ap- 
propriations bin  tomorrow  to  "dramatize" 
their  cause. 

Both  modernizing  bills  have  been  pigeon- 
holed In  the  House  Rules  Committee.  The 
election  reform  bill  strengthens  campaign 
fund  raising  and  spending  laws,  while  the 
congressional  revamping  bill  contains  some 
100  measures  for  streamlining  congressional 
procedures. 

In  addition  to  Rumsfeld  and  Curtis,  spon- 
sors of  the  "stall-In"  are  Charles  Ooodell 
(N.Y  ),  James  Cleveland  (NH.),  Clark  Mac- 
Gregor  (Minn.).  BUI  Brock  (Tenn.),  Rogers 
Morton  (Md.),  Robert  Taft  (Ohio),  Barber 
Conable  (N.Y),  George  Bush  (Tex).  Edward 
Blester  Jr.  (Pa.).  John  Dellenback  (Ore.) 
and  Charles  Whalen  (Ohio) 

IProm  the  Chicago  (111  )  News.  Sept.  28,  19681 

Backess  Tut  To  Savx  Honsx  Rxfobm  Bill 
(By  Robert  Gruenberg) 

Washington. — In  the  closing  days  of  Con- 
gress, a  last  valiant  effort  Is  under  way  to 
bring  the  House  of  Representatives  Into  the 
20th  Century. 

Although  not  so  labeled  by  the  men  trying 
the  almost-Impossible.  It  Is  In  reality  a  bi- 
partisan effort.  However,  there  is  no  ofllclal 
link  between  the  Democrats  and  the  Repub- 
licans working  on  the  project. 

It  is  the  attempt  to  bring  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1967  out  of  the  hide- 
bound House  Rules  Committee  where  it  has 
lain  for  18  months — since  its  overwhelming 
passage  by  the  Senate — with  little  more  than 
a  half  day's  hearing. 


Unless  it  Is  approved  In  the  closing  days 
of  this  session  It  will  be  "dead"  and  will  have 
to  start  the  long  subcommittee-Senate-and 
House-route  all  over  again  next  year. 

The  measure  could  go  a  long  way  toward 
disproving  the  theory  of  America's  young 
dissenters  In  the  streets  that  the  Establish- 
ment Is  unable  to  govern  Itself,  much  less  the 
nation. 

House  Democrats  and  Republicans  who 
want  to  see  the  bill  pass  candidly  acknowl- 
edge that  leaders  in  their  parties  are  working 
against  It. 

One  of  Its  supporters.  Rep.  Donald  Rums- 
feld (R-ni  ).  said  he  discussed  the  bill  last 
week  with  majority  leader  Carl  Albert  (D- 
Okla)  and  Albert  "Indicated  he  would  frus- 
trate It."  said  the  North  Shore  congressman. 

The  measure  is.  after  all.  a  threat  to  time- 
dishonored  practices,  and  gnaws  at  some  of 
the  roots  of  what  Is  wrong  with  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

It  would,  in  reforming  the  committee  sys- 
tem, provide  for  open  meetings  and  disclosure 
of  votes,  limit  proxy  voting  and  prohibit  floor 
consideration  of  a  measure  until  it  had  been 
available  to  members  for  three  days. 

It  would  allow  minority  committee  mem- 
bers to  call  witnesses  and  permit  committee 
hearings  while  the  House  or  Senate  Is  In 
session — extremely  difficult  under  present 
rules. 

It  would  overhaul  budget  procedures  and 
force  roll-call  votes  on  all  spending  measures. 
It  would  do  away  with  the  practice  of  chok- 
ing off  the  effectiveness  of  minority  mem- 
bers by  denying  them  staff. 

And  where  it  runs  headlong  into  opposi- 
tion of  the  old  guard  in  both  parties.  It 
would  remove  postmasters  and  rural  mall 
carriers  from  the  patronage  system.  It  would 
regulate  lobbyists  more  closely,  requiring 
complete  disclosure  of  money  spent  for  lobby- 
ing, and  disclose  contingent  fees  paid  to  In- 
fluence legislation. 

Early  this  week.  House  Republicans,  led 
by  Rumsfeld  and  14  others,  got  129  of  their 
colleagues  to  sign  a  letter  urging  House 
Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  (D.-Mass.)  to 
schedule  the  congressional  reform  measure 
as  well  as  a  federal  elections  reform  bill, 
also  holed  up  In  the  Rules  Committee. 

The  134  Republicans  wrote:  "Times  change, 
and  unless  our  beloved  House  changes  with 
the  times  its  greatness  will  surely  be  chal- 
lenged. There  are  broad  currents  of  unrest 
running  across  the  land. 

"Disrespect  for  cherished  Institutions  is 
mounting — particularly  among  the  young.  If 
the  House  reveals  Itself  as  Incapable  of 
change  and  reform  are  we  not  contributing  to 
a  situation  we  all  deplore?" 

Late  this  week.  Independent-minded  Dem- 
ocrats too  began  moving.  Rep.  Brock  Adams 
( D-Wash. )  and  Rep.  Thomas  Rees  ( D.-Callf  ) , 
began  a  movement  to  pry  the  measure  out 
of  committee. 

They  have  to  do  this  by  filing  a  "dis- 
charge petition"  on  the  speaker's  desk  for 
all  to  sign — Democrats  and  Republicans.  A 
minimum  of  219  signatures  is  needed. 

But  committee  chairmen  have  long  mem- 
ories and  challenging  the  seniority  system 
can  be  unhealthy  for  a  congressman's  fu- 
ture. 

If  there  are  as  many  as  50  Democrats  will- 
ing to  sign  the  discharge  petition,  and  the 
134  House  Republicans  mean  what  they  said 
In  the  letter  to  McCormack,  then  the  total — 
184 — Is  within  shooting  distance  of  success 
and  perhaps  the  momentum  would  carry  it 
through. 

I  From   the   Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun.    Sept.   25, 
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Morton    Ptshes    House    Reforms:     Scores 

Seniokttt  Ststem,  'Antiquated"  Rules 

(By  James  Macnees) 
Washington.   September  24 — Representa- 
tive Morton  (R..  1st.)   denounced  today  the 
seniority  system  in  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives which  "lets  eight  or  ten  committee 
chairmen  control  what  legislation  we  con- 
sider." 

"We  demand  reorganization  and  the  use  of 
the  most  modern  techniques  by  the  executive 
branch  of  government  but  neglect  our  own 
work  because  of  antiquated  House  rules." 
the  Marylander  declared. 

"We've  got  to  bring  Congress  Into  the  mid- 
dle of  this  century  and  we're  going  to  do  It." 
he  said. 

Mr.  Morton  Is  a  prime  mover  in  a  group  of 
young  Republican  lawmakers  who  have 
banded  together  to  remove  traditional  road- 
blocks In  the  path  of  legislation  through 
Congress. 

Among  these  are  bills  to  provide  for  open 
committee  sessions,  public  disclosure  of  ac- 
tion In  committee  by  which  members  can 
and  do  vote  to  restrict  legislation  while  vot- 
ing for  it  on  the  House  floor  and  Inhibiting 
the  use  of  proxies — "proxies  have  been  mis- 
used terrifically."  Mr.  Morton  said. 

Another  bill  being  pushed  by  the  "young 
Turks"  is  a  measure  to  reform  campaign 
practices  in  congressional  elections. 

But.  perhaps  the  most  eagerly  sought- 
after  reform  Is  one  designed  to  cut  down  the 
"undercover  power  structure"  in  the  House, 
by  which  the  speaker,  Representative  Mc- 
Cormack (D.,  Mass.),  and  other  Democratic 
House  leaders,  together  with  the  White 
House,  move  legislation  which  they  favor  to 
a  vote  and  block  other  bills  which  fall  to 
meet   their  approval,   Mr.  Morton  said. 

He  said  a  part  of  the  group's  strategy  is  to 
bring  into  public  view  the  need  for  reform 
and  how  that  reform  has  been  "thwarted  by 
the  leadership  and  the  seniority  system." 

CHAIRMEN'S    POWER 

A  kind  of  graphic  demonstration  has  been 
scheduled  tomorrow  by  the  Republican  Con- 
gressmen advocating  election  and  House 
rules  reform.  Some  of  them  will  travel  to  the 
capitol  tomorrow  in  a  1909  Mitchell  Flyer 
and   two    1946   Uncolns. 

High  on  the  list  of  changes  Mr.  Morton 
listed  concerned  "the  power  of  committee 
chairmen." 

"Of  course  we"ve  got  calendar  Wednesday," 
Mr.  Morton  remarked.  ""Calendar"  Is  a  tech- 
nique by  which  a  committee  chairman  can 
bring  to  the  floor  any  bill  his  committee  has 
approved  without  Its  having  to  gain  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Rules  Committee, 

One  peculiarity  of  this  process  is  that  the 
chairmen  are  called  on  alphabetically — Ap- 
propriations Committee,  first,  etc. — and 
committees  low  down  on  the  alphabet  may 
go  uncalled. 

"TWENTY-ONE-DAT    RULE" 

The  House  has  repealed  another  of  Its 
rules  which  was  sometimes  used  to  bring 
legislation  out  of  a  recalcitrant  Rules  Com- 
mittee— the  ■•21-day  rule."  Formerly,  if  the 
Rules  Committee  held  a  bill  for  31  days  with- 
out action,  the  concerned  committee  chair- 
man could,  himself,  bring  it  to  the  floor. 
Repeal  reinstltuted  this  obstacle. 

The  Morton  group  blames  the  House  Dem- 
ocratic leadership  for  not  scheduling  de- 
bate on  their  reform  proposals  and  has 
threatened  to  employ  delaying  and  other 
parliamentary  tactics  to  get  action. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  the  House's 
187  GOP  members  signed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
McCormack.  which  was  made  public  today, 
urging  that  he  schedule  consideration  of  the 
congressional   and   election   reform   bills 

IProm  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune, 
Sept.  12,  1968) 
GOP  "Insurgents"  Pail  To  Force  House  To 
Act  on  Reform  Bills 
(By  Charles  W.  Bailey) 
Washington,   DC. — A   little   band   of  Re- 
publicans  briefly  tied   the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In   parliamentary  knots  Wednes- 
day— but  failed  to  loosen  the  death-grip  of 
a  committee  on  a  pair  of  bills  aimed  at  mod- 
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emlzlng  House  procedures  and  publicizing 
campcUgn  spending. 

The  GOP  insurgents,  including  Rep.  Clark 
MacGregor  of  Minnesota,  managed  to  stop 
House  business  for  a  couple  of  hours  by 
forcing  roll-call  and  quorum  votes  on  usually 
routine  matters. 

But  their  demand  for  action  on  the  "re- 
form" bills  was  ignored  by  the  Democratic 
leadership  and  finally  was  undercut  by  their 
own  party  chieftains  who  Joined  the  Demo- 
crats in  voting  to  end  the  delaying  action. 

The  result  was  not  unexpected,  as  the  In- 
surgents had  forecast  that  their  principal 
gain  probably  would  be  limited  to  publiciz- 
ing the  issue. 

There  was  some  surprise,  however.  In  the 
alacrity  with  which  house  GOP  leaders — In- 
cluding Minority  Leader  Gerald  Ford  and 
Republican  Whip  Leslie  Arends — lined  up 
with   the  Democratic  forces. 

At  issue  were  two  bills — one  to  revise 
House  procedures  by  tightening  lobbyist  reg- 
ulations, cutting  patronage,  limiting  com- 
mittee ix>wers  and  providing  more  minority 
staff  help,  and  the  other  to  set  new  limits 
and  disclosure  regulations  on  campaign  con- 
tributions. 

The  GOP  rebels,  led  by  Rep.  Donald  Rums- 
feld of  Illinois  and  MacGregor,  used  existing 
House  rules  to  dramatize  their  case.  They 
forced  four  roll  calls — each  requiring  about 
half  an  hour — and  two  nonrecord  votes  on 
such  matters  as  the  presence  of  a  quorum 
and  the  reading  of  the  previous  day"s 
Journal. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  process.  Rumsfeld 
asked  House  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack 
whether  he  would  arrange  to  let  the  House 
vote  on  the  two  bills — both  of  them  pigeon- 
holed In  the  powerful  Rules  Committee. 

McCormack  drew  chuckles  from  members 
when  he  replied  that  "'that's  a  most  unusual 
question  ...  if  the  gentleman  would  con- 
sult with  me  outside.  I  would  give  him  an 
answer." 

Majority  Leader  Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma 
was  more  blunt.  "That  bill  is  not  eligible  for 
programing  at  this  time."  he  said — referring 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  In  the  hands  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  at  least  by  Implica- 
tion making  it  clear  he  wouldn't  do  anything 
to  pry  It  loose. 

When  McCormack  advised  another  Repub- 
lican to  try  using  a  "'discharge  petition" — 
a  procedure  under  which  bills  can  be  taken 
from  committees  for  a  floor  vote  if  a  ma- 
jority of  House  members  sign  a  petition — the 
GOP  forces  noted  that  they  have  only  188 
members,  30  short  of  a  majority  in  the  435- 
member  House. 

At  this  point.  Rep.  Wayne  Hays,  an  Ohio 
Democrat  who  opposes  the  campaign-spend- 
ing bill,  suggested  pointedly  that  there  were 
plenty  of  Republicans  who  are  against  it,  too. 

""If  the  gentleman  will  get  188  Republican 
signatures  on  the  petition,"  Hays  told  Rep. 
James  Cleveland  of  New  Hampshire.  "I'll  get 
him  30  Democrats." 

Hays  also  mocked  the  mini-flllbuster,  ask- 
ing whether  It  was  "the  biennial  effort  of 
the  Republicans  to  throw  it  away.  Always 
when  we  Democrats  are  down,  they  manage 
to  pull  this  off  so  we  can  get  up." 

(From  the  Philadelphia   (Pa.)   Inquirer, 
Oct.  3,  19681 
Last-Dttch  Fight  for  Reform  Bill  Started 
in  House 
(By  Robert  Gruenberg) 
Washington — In  the  closing  days  of  Con- 
gress, a  last  valiant  effort  Is  under  w&y  to 
bring  the  House  of  Representatives  Into  the 
20th  century. 

Although  not  labeled  so  by  the  men  trying 
the  almost  impossible,  it  Is  In  reality  a  bi- 
partisan effort,  although  there  is  no  official 
Unit  between  the  Democrats  and  the  Republi- 
cans working  on  the  project. 


It  is  the  attempt  to  bring  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1967  out  of  the  hide- 
bound Rules  Committee  of  the  House,  where 
It  has  been  for  13  months — ever  since  its 
overwhelming  passage  by  the  Senate — with 
little  more  than  a  half  day's  hearing. 

Despite  Its  dull  title,  Its  lack  of  glamour, 
and  what  Rep.  Donald  Rumsfeld  (R.  111.) 
Rep.  Brock  Adams  (D.,  Wash),  two  of  the 
chief  battlers  for  the  measure,  would  agree 
Is  "an  issue  without  a  constituency,"  It  Is 
one  of  the  most  important  Congressional  re- 
form measures  since  the  last  one  was  passed 
In  1946. 

If  approved  In  this  session  of  Congress  It 
could  go  a  long  way  toward  disproving  the 
theory  of  America's  young  dissenters  in  the 
streets — that  The  Establishment  Is  unable 
to  govern  Itself,  much  less  the  Nation.  If  not 
approved  it  will  have  to  start  the  long,  in- 
volved subcommittee — committee — Senate — 
House  route  all  over  again. 

The  measure  is  a  threat  to  time-dishon- 
ored practices,  and  gets  at  some  of  the  roots 
of  what  Is  wrong  with  the  legislative  process. 

It  would,  for  Instance,  in  reforming  the 
committee  system,  provide  for  open  meetings 
and  disclosure  of  votes;  limit  proxy  voting, 
and  prohibit  House  floor  consideration  of  a 
measure  until  it  had  been  available  to  mem- 
bers for  three  days. 

It  would  allow  minority  committee  mem- 
bers to  call  witnesses,  and  permit  committee 
hearings  while  the  House  or  Senate  is  in 
session — which  Is  extremely  difficult  to  do 
under  present  rules,  resulting  In  great  waste 
of  time. 

It  would  overhaul  budget  procedures  and 
force  roll  call  votes  on  all  spending  measures. 
It  would  do  away  with  the  practice  of  chok- 
ing off  the  effectiveness  of  minority  mem- 
bers by  denying  them  staff. 

Probably  most  important — and  here  is 
where  it  runs  into  the  opposition  of  the  Old 
Guard  In  both  parties — it  would  remove  post- 
masters and  rural  mall  carriers  from  the 
patronage  system,  regulate  lobbyists  closer, 
including  complete  disclosure  of  money  spent 
for  lobbying,  and  disclose  contingent  fees 
paid  to  Influence  legislation. 

These  are  only  a  fraction  of  the  reforms 
Its  backers  argue  for.  But  Intranslgency  pre- 
vails. Last  week  134  House  Republicans,  led 
by  Rumsfeld  and  14  others,  got  129  of  their 
colleagues  to  sign  a  letter  urging  House 
Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  (D.  Mass.)  to 
schedule  for  consideration  the  Congressional 
reform  measure,  as  well  as  a  Federal  elections 
reform  bill,  also  holed  up  In  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee under  Rep.  William  Colmer  (D., 
Miss). 

(From  the  Cincinnati   (Ohio)    Post  & 
Times-Star,  Sept.  24,  1968] 

Republicans    Push    for    Reform    Bills 
(By  John  Russell) 

Washington. — A  group  of  dissident  Repub- 
licans, Including  10  Ohio  lawmakers,  today 
petitioned  House  Speaker  John  McCormack 
of  Massachusetts  to  get  the  Senate-approved 
Congressional  Reorganization  and  Election 
Reform  bills  onto  the  House  floor. 

Rpp.  Robert  Taft  Jr.,  one  of  the  original 
15  GOP  ""Young  Turks"  said  they  were  calling 
on  the  House  leadership  "to  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  bring  both  bills  to  a 
vote  before-adjournment." 

The  group,  led  by  Rep.  Donald  Rumsfeld 
of  Illinois,  has  been  dramatizing  the  need  for 
congressional  action  through  a  series  of  mlnl- 
flllbusters  and  parliamentary  delays  for  the 
past  two  weeks. 

In  a  letter  to  the  speaker  the  group  said, 
"unless  our  beloved  House  changes  with  the 
times.  Its  greatness  surely  will  be  challenged. 

""There  are  broad  currents  of  unrest  run- 
ning across  the  land.  Disrespect  for  cherished 
Institutions  Is  mounting,  particularly  among 
the  young. 


""If  the  House  reveals  Itself  publicly  as  In- 
capable of  change  and  reform,  are  we  not 
contributing  to  a  situation  wc  all  deplore?" 

The  Congressional  Reform  BUI,  passed  last 
year  by  the  Senate  after  two  years  of  study, 
provides  for  open  committee  meetings,  public 
disclosure  of  committee  votes,  open  hearings 
of  appropriations  committees  of  both  Houses, 
mandatory  roll  call  votes  on  all  appropriation 
bills  and  Increased  regulation  of  lobbying 
activities. 

The  Election  Reform  BUI  would  require  de- 
tailed reports  of  campaign  finances  and 
would  eliminate  the  phony  campaign  com- 
mittees that  candidates  now  set  up  to  skirt 
the  $5000  limit  on  Individual  campaign  con- 
tributions. 

Among  Ohloans  Joining  Taft  In  the  move 
to  get  the  bills  released  from  the  House  RiUes 
committee  Include,  Reps.  Donald  Clancy, 
Cincinnati,  and  D.  E.  (Buz)  Lukens,  Middle- 
town. 

(From  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer,  Sept. 

26,  1968] 

Fresh    Hope    For    Reorganization 

Those  who  pronounced  the  cause  of  con. 
gresslonal  reorganization  and  election  re- 
form dead  for  the  current  session  of  Con- 
gress (and  we,  admittedly,  were  among  them) 
reckoned  without  the  resourcefulness  and 
the  determination  of  a  dedicated  group  of 
young  House  Republicans. 

Led  by  Cincinnati  Rep.  Robert  Taft  Jr.  and 
Illinois  Rep.  Donald  Rumsfeld,  the  team  of 
15  GOP  lawmakers  has  formally  petitioned 
House  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  to  allow 
the  House  to  consider  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1967  and  the  Election 
Reform  Act  of  1968.  In  that  effort,  Mr.  Taft 
and  Mr.  Rumsfeld  have  had  the  support  of 
Cincinnati  Rep.  Donald  D.  Clancy  and  of  Rep 
Donald  E.  Lukens  of  Middletown.  Both 
measures  have  been  approved  already  by  the 
Senate,  but  Speaker  McCormack  has  used 
his  Influence  to  keep  them  bottled  up  In  the 
House  Rules  Committee. 

The  election-reform  measure  would  require 
detailed  reports  of  campaign  expenditures  to 
supplant  the  existing  and  easily  circum- 
vented rule  limiting  individual  campaign 
contributions  to  $5000.  The  other  measure — 
the  product  of  a  two-year  study  of  how 
Congress  operates — would  provide  for  open 
meetings  of  congressional  committees,  man- 
datory roll-call  votes  In  all  appropriations 
measures,  public  disclosure  of  committee 
votes  and  new  devices  to  regulate  lobbying 
activities. 

Nearly  every  student  of  the  electoral  system 
and  of  Congress'  way  of  doing  business  recog- 
nized long  ago  the  need  for  modification  and 
modernization. 

Speaker  McCormack.  however,  seems  to  be 
the  spokesman  for  the  status  quo  In  Congress, 
and  he  is  loath  even  to  permitting  the  House 
to  debate  the  Issues. 

The  Taft-Rumsfeld  group,  however.  Is  not 
limiting  Its  strategy  to  petitioning  the  House 
leadership.  It  has  resolved  to  keep  up  Its 
pressure  until  the  speaker  and  his  allies 
relent. 

The  full  House  calendar  and  the  hopes,  for 
an  early  congressional  adjournment  are.  of 
course,  working  against  the  reorganization 
and  reform  bills,  and  they  could  very  well 
tip  the  scales  against  both. 

But  before  the  final  gavel  falls  on  the  90th 
Congress,  the  Capitol  Hill  establishment  will 
know  that  it  has  been  through  a  spirited 
battle. 

[From  the  Springfield   (111.)    State  Register. 

Oct.  4.  19681 

Congressional    Reform    Bulls   Should   Be 

Passed 

The  Rules  Connmittee  of  the  U.S.  House 

of  Representatives  has  kept  bottled  up  for 

18    months    a    congressional    reorganization 
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bill  that  abould  ba^e  b«en  p€kaa«d  iMt  year. 
It  waa  pcissed  by  the  VS.  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
75  to  9  In  iiMxcb  of  19417  after  Just  a  few 
weeka  of  conatderatlon. 

Rep.  William  Colmer,  D-MIm..  cbainnan  of 
tbe  Rule*  Committee,  U  boldlag  up  action 
on  the  bill  in  true  DIxlecrat  style.  In  a  year 
and  a  half,  be  baa  permitted  bearlnga  on  the 
bill  during  part  of  one  day. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  things  about 
Congresa  la  the  seniority  ayatem  which  baa 
placed  great  power  In  tbe  handa  of  tboa« 
members  who  have  held  their  seata  longest. 
Aa  a  reault.  a  dlaproportlonate  numb«r  of 
committee  chairmen  are  Southern  Demo- 
crats becauae  of  the  traditional  one-party 
dominance  In  tbe  South. 

Colmer  la  a  good  example  of  tboae  commlt- 
itee  chairmen  who  have  perpetrated  and 
maintained  rules  which  give  them  a  great 
measure  of  control  over  leglalatlon.  Theae 
DUlecrata  have  not  hesitated  either  to  make 
alliances  with  Republicans  or  other  Demo- 
crata  to  kill  legislation  they  oppose. 

Tbe  Senate  filibuster,  which  just  this  week 
forced  President  Johnson  to  withdraw  ap- 
pointment of  Abe  Portaa  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  la  an  example  of 
both  tbe  ridiculous  rules  of  Congress  and  the 
strengthjof  a  DIxlecrat  coalition  with  other 
groupe-Ahla  time  a  conservative  Republican 
element. 

Unfortunately,  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1967  now  bottled  up  In  the  Rules 
Committee,  would  not  prohibit  filibusters, 
the  technique  of  any  determined  minority 
to  thwart  the  will  of  the  majority 

But  the  bill  would  do  such  things  as: 

Open  business  meetings  of  committees  and 
reqvilre  public  disclosure  of  votes  taken  In 
committee  meetings. 

Put  restrictions  on  proxy  voting  In  com- 
mittees. 

Give  minority  members  of  committees  the 
right  to  call  witnesses. 

Permit  committee  hearings  while  the 
House  or  Senate  Is  In  session. 

Require  open  hearings  by  Appropriation 
Committees  of  both  bouses. 

Make  roll  call  votes  on  appropriations  bills 
mandatory 

Remove  postmasters  and  rural  mall  car- 
riers from  the  patronage  system. 

Provide  for  more  complete  disclosure  of 
lobbying  expenditures. 

Permit  a  committee  majority  to  overrule 
the  chairman  when  he  refuses  to  bold  bear- 
ings on  a  bill  or  report  a  bill  to  tbe  floor. 

In  addition,  two  election  reform  bills — one 
passed  by  the  Senate  In  September.  1967  and 
another  reported  by  tbe  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  last  June — are  also  being 
suppressed  in  the  Rules  Committee  by 
Colmer. 

Most  of  the  Republicans  In  the  House  have 
expressed  their  support  (or  these  reform  bills. 
They  have  petitioned  Speaker  John  McCor- 
mack  to  use  bis  Influence  to  bring  the  bills 
to  tbe  floor. 

Most  Democrats  In  tbe  House  probably 
favor  these  bills  also.  They  ought  to  Join 
the  petitioning  Republicans  to  force  action 
on  the  measures. 

I  Prom  the  Wllmette  (lU.)  Life,  Oct.  3,  1968] 
Antiqux  Cars  Hxlp  GOP  Duvb 

House  Republicans,  led  by  Cong.  Donald 
Rumsfeld  of  Wllmette,  escalated  tbelr  cam- 
paign for  congressional  and  election  reform 
this  week  in  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  and  with 
a  publUcity  stunt  Involving  antique  cars. 

Wednesday,  several  congressmen  drove  up 
to  tbe  Capitol  steps  in  a  1909  l^tchell  Flyer 
and  two  1946  Lincoln  Continental  convert- 
ibles. 

Tbe  three  autos  were  used  to  publicize  the 
fact  that  Congress  has  been  slow  in  revising 
Its  rules  and  the  laws  governing  federal  elec- 
tions. 

GO     BACK     TO     19X0 

Tb«  1909  auto  was  used  to  point  out  tbe 
<act  that  In  1910  Congress  passed  the  first 


law  setting  up  a  campaign  expenditure  re- 
porting system.  The  1909  model  was  "the 
clos«st  we  could  get  to  1910."  Cong.  Ruma- 
feld'a  office  aaid. 

The  two  1946  models  empbaslzed  that  in 
that  year  Congresa  paaaed  the  first  congres- 
sional reform  law. 

Object  of  the  stunt  was  a  bill  that  would 
tighten  limits  on  contributions  and  expendi- 
ture* in  federal  elections  and  one  that  would 
reorganize  congressional  committees  and  es- 
tabllab  permament  committees  on  operations 
and  ethics. 

TIXD     UP     IN     HOUSE 

Both  were  approved  overwhelmingly  In  the 
Senate  last  year  but  are  still  In  the  House 
rules  committee. 

Nearly  three  weeks  ago.  Cong.  Rumsfeld 
and  13  other  GOP  representatives  began  a 
series  of  parliamentary  maneuvers  aimed  at 
pnrlng  tbe  two  bills  loose  from  the  commit- 
tee. 

This  week  they  underscored  the  cause  in  a 
letter  to  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  (D- 
Bfass.). 

Signed  by  134  of  the  186  Republican  House 
members,  it  warned  Cong.  McCormack  that 
"broad  currents  of  unrest"  require  changes 
in  the  House  and  unless  they  occur  "its  great- 
ness surely  will  be  challenged." 

Urging  the  Speaker  to  take  "whatever  steps 
are  necessary"  to  schedule  the  bills  for  floor 
consideration,  tbe  letter  said  that  "Disrespect 
for  cherished  Institutions  Is  mounting,  par- 
ticularly among  the  young. 

"If  the  House  of  Representatives  reveals 
Itself  publicly  as  Incapable  of  change  and 
reform,  are  we  not  contributing  to  a  situa- 
tion we  all  deplore?"  it  asked. 

(Prom  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 

Sept  21.  1968) 

Wht  Not  Now? 

It  may  be  too  much  to  hope  from  the  fal- 
tering House  Democratic  leadership,  but  It 
would  be  so  easy  and  so  sensible  for  It  to 
react  favorably  to  tbe  demand  of  a  group  of 
young  Republicans  for  action  now  on  the 
"clean  elections"  and  congressional  reorga- 
nization  bills. 

Both  bills  have  passed  tbe  Senate;  both 
are  ready  for  House  debate. 

Democratic  leaders  alone  are  responsible 
for  Inaction  by  the  House  up  to  now.  They 
have  tbe  undoubted  p>ower  to  send  both 
measures  to  tbe  floor.  Why  they  do  not  ask 
for  House  action  now  Is  a  political  puzzle. 

One  of  the  bills  Is  Intended  to  modernize 
to  a  minor  but  Important  extent,  the  pro- 
cedures of  Congress,  the  better  to  handle 
knowingly  tbe  problems  of  today. 

Tbe  other  is  Intended  to  overhaul  the  out- 
dated Federal  election  laws  that  are  so  full 
of  holes  as  to  be  worthless,  laws  which  Invite 
a  major  scandal. 

Tbe  bin  also  provides  a  means  for  full  and 
prompt  disclosure  of  campaign  spending,  and 
puts  safeguards  around  both  contributions 
and  expenditures. 

Tbe  Republican  group  has  started  a  series 
of  parliamentary  moves  to  dramatize  the  need 
for  action  on  these  bills.  Their  efforts  are 
not  disruptive  but  very  worthwhile. 


[From  the  Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer. 

Sept.  29.   1968] 

Break  Reform  Blockade  nf  Hotrsx 

The  House  of  Representatives  Rules  Com- 
mittee does  no  credit  to  the  federal  legisla- 
tive process  when  It  bottles  up  measures 
dealing  with  congressional  reorganization 
and  election  reform. 

The  blockade  tactic  is  another  evidence 
that  the  American  citizen  Is  Justified  In  his 
sometimes  cynical  view  of  actions — or  non- 
actions— taken  by  those  he  selects  to  repre- 
sent him. 

More  than  a  year  ago  two  separate  bills 
providing  for  election  reform  and  moderni- 
zation of  congressional  operations  anO  pro- 
cedures were   passed   by   the  Senate.  In  the 


case  of  the  election  reform  bill,  the  House 
Administration  Conomlttee  made  a  favorable 
report  and  sent  It  along  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  action.  In  the  case  of  the  bill  for 
congressional  reorganization,  which  had 
been  debated  17  days  In  the  Senate,  the 
House  Rules  Committee  held  but  one  partial 
day's  bearing. 

Since  that  time  not  much  has  occurred, 
save  efforts  by  a  small  band  of  conscientious 
congressmen,  Including  Ohio's  Rep.  Robert 
Taft,  R-1,  to  dislodge  the  bills  from  com- 
mittee. The  efforts  continue  In  these  waning 
dajrs  of  the  90th  Congress,  but  to  date  they 
have  been  given  scant  chance  of  success. 

Which  Is  shameful.  And  disgraceful. 

The  act  for  reorganization  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  federal  government  was 
the  outgrowth  of  work  begun  In  1966  by  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  organization  of  Con- 
gress. The  resultant  bill  sought  to  update 
antiquated  procedures,  rules  and  operations 
mainly  through  change  In  the  committee 
system,  in  regulation  of  lobbying  and  in  fis- 
cal controls.  Among  other  things  under  the 
heading  of  "Congress  as  an  Institution"  It 
proposed  the  removal  of  postmasters  and 
rural  mall  carriers  from  the  patronage  sys- 
tem and  tbe  return  of  excess  stationery  al- 
lowances to  the  general  fund  rather  than 
to  the  personal  funds  of  the  senator  or  rep- 
resentative. 

The  other  bill,  directed  toward  election 
reform,  tightened  the  rules  applying  to  the 
raising,  spending  and  accounting  of  funds 
used  in  all  the  federal  election  processes. 

It  Is  understandable  that  certain  features 
of  tbe  congressional  reorganization  and  elec- 
tion reform  bills  might  be  unpalatable  to 
some  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  see  their  personal  powers  threat- 
ened. 

It  passes  understanding,  however,  that 
there  continues  to  be  effective  resistance  in 
tbe  House  to  all  moves  to  bring  the  matters 
out  to  the  floor  for  free  and  open  debate. 

Members  of  the  Senate  long  ago  showed 
no  such  reluctance  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
sensitive  Issues  Involved. 

Members  of  the  House  Rules  Committee, 
with  a  nudge  from  the  House  leadership  and 
membership,  now  should  demonstrate  the 
same  quality  of  courage. 

[From    the    Newark    (N.J.)    News,   Sept.   26, 

1968] 

House  Reforms 

A  dissident  bipartisan  group  in  the  House 
Is  again  attempting  to  circumvent  tbe  Rules 
Committee,  which  despite  Its  liberalization 
during  the  Kennedy  administration,  con- 
tinues to  exercise  dictatorial  control  over 
legislation. 

Practically  all  House  bills  must  have  the 
committee's  consent  before  the  full  House 
Is  given  the  chance  to  act  on  them.  The  dis- 
sidents, who  support  congressional  reforms, 
charge  the  committee  persists  In  bottling  up 
legislation  that  seeks  new  guidelines  on  cam- 
paign spending  and  congressional  reorganiza- 
tion. Both  measures  were  adopted  by  the 
Senate  last  year. 

The  main  effort  against  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee has  been  undertaken  by  Republicans. 
They  have  abandoned  the  procedure  known 
as  Calendar  Wednesday  and  currently  are 
operating  through  the  discharge  petition. 
Both  methods  are  rarely  used  and  seldom 
successful. 

House  Democrats,  meanwhile,  have  been 
unable  or  unwilling  to  agree  on  strategy  for 
detouring  tbe  reform  bills  around  the  Rules 
Committee.  The  Republican  spokesman  for 
reorganization.  Rep.  Thomas  B.  Curtis  of 
Missouri,  has  told  the  House,  "If  anybody 
thinks  we  are  going  to  play  dead  on  this 
Issue  In  an  election  year,  he  is  in  for  a 
whopping  surprise." 

The  surprise  would  come  If  the  House  did 
anything  about  reform  this  year,  or  any 
other  year. 
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Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  wish  to  be  heard  fur- 
ther at  this  time? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  do  not  desire  to  impinge 
upon  the  gentleman's  statement. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  have  no  further 
remarks  to  make.  I  am  about  to  con- 
clude. I  did  not  want  to  be  accused  under 
any  circumstances  of  shutting  off  delib- 
eration or  debate  on  this  subject.  I  do 
know  that  the  gentleman  has  been  con- 
cerned with  it.  I  do  know  that  he  per- 
haps feels  that  we  have  been  a  little 
harsh. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  only  regret  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  after  waiting  so 
late  to  address  the  House,  could  not 
wait  a  few  minutes  longer  to  engage  In 
a  few  words  of  debate  on  this  matter, 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  We  made  it  clear 
that  he  had  an  airplane  to  catch. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  it  was  also 
rather  clear  that  he  was  not  going  to 
discuss  this  matter  with  the  gentleman 
from  Washington.  He  made  it  clear  that 
he  was  going  to  make  a  prepared  state- 
ment on  the  floor  and  was  not  going  to 
engage  in  any  dialog. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
to  ask  me  the  questions  that  he  would 
have  asked  him. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  How  many  Members  are 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  House? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  At  the  last  count 
the  number  was  187.  If  the  country  is 
well  advised,  it  will  be  more  than  218 
next  year.  What  Is  the  next  question? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  tisk  the  gentleman 
If  there  is  not  a  procedure  under  the 
House  rules  for  removing  a  bill  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  committee? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  There  Is  a  procedure  for  remov- 
ing a  bill  from  the  jurisdiction  of  a  com- 
mittee, and  that  is  the  discharge  peti- 
tion. If  the  gentleman  can  explain  to 
me  how  187  Members  In  a  body  of  435 
can  hope  to  get  a  discharge  petition  to 
get  a  bill  out  of  a  committee,  then  the 
gentleman's  mathematics  does  not  agree 
with  mine.  Next  question,  please. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  it 
Is  not  a  fact  that  not  one-half  of  the 
Members  on  his  side  have  bothered  to 
sign  such  a  discharge  petition  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  how  many  Members  have  signed 
the  discharge  petition  that  was  at  the 
desk.  I  signed  it  myself.  But  the  fact  is — 
and  I  am  sure  you  know  because  you  are 
well  versed  in  the  rules  of  the  House — 
that  even  if  that  discharge  petition  had 
been  signed  by  more  than  half  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  on  the  day  it  was 
entered,  there  woiild  still  be  some  days 
that  would  have  to  elapse  before  the 
matter  could  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  under  the  rules  of  the  House. 
This  was  a  vain  effort  in  any  event. 

It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  all  our 
members  did  not  sign  that,  but  I  will  say 
this.  More  than  half  our  members,  in 
fact  75  percent,  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  asking  him  to 
schedule  the  bills.  This  letter  was  not 
answered. 

After  this  letter  was  delivered  to  the 
Speaker,  and  the  general  understanding 
was  that  because  there  was  so  little  time 
the  Rules  Committee  could  not  meet  to 
give   a  inile,   after   that  happened,   the 


Rules  Committee  did  meet  in  order  to 
give  a  rule  to  the  equal-time  debate  bill. 

The  gentleman  knows  and  I  know — 
and  I  hope  the  general  public  knows — 
that  any  time  the  leadership — with  pres- 
sure perhaps  from  Hubert  Humphrey 
and  even  perhaps  from  Mr.  Wallace — 
want  a  bill  reported,  they  can  get  it. 
They  got  the  TV  equal-debate  bill  out 
and  that  was  after  we  sent  our  letter 
asking  the  Speaker  to  report  out  the 
election  reform  and  legislative  reform 
bills. 

The  gentleman  has  the  floor  If  he 
wants  to  reply. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Every  time  I  wish  to  re- 
ply, the  gentleman  cuts  me  off,  so  I  will 
wait  for  the  gentleman  to  conclude,  and 
then  I  win  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
my  own  special  order. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  is  going  to  agree,  of 
course,  to  a  unanimous-consent  request 
for  the  gentleman  from  Washington  to 
have  that  time.  If  the  gentleman  has 
something  to  say,  he  may  say  it  now. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  tell  the 
gentleman  I  support  the  congressional 
reform  bill,  as  many  on  our  side  do,  but 
the  efforts  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
are  much  less  effective,  in  my  judgment, 
because  they  have  been  clouded  by  politi- 
cal overtones.  If  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  and  others  of  their  col- 
leagues are  interested  in  getting  an  orga- 
nizational reform  bill  before  Congress, 
they  should  concede  that  is  not  a  parti- 
san matter  and  that  it  should  not  and 
must  not  be  a  partisan  matter  if  we  are 
to  succeed.  And  if  not  even  a  majority  of 
the  Members  on  the  gentleman's  side  of 
the  aisle  have  lifted  a  flnger — outside  of 
signing  the  letter — to  see  that  the  bill 
reaches  the  floor,  perhaps  their  exhorta- 
tions like  charity  should  begin  closer  to 
home. 

The  reorganization  bill  was  passed  by 
a  committee  and  signed  by  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  might  say  the  complaints  about  the 
Rules  Committee  not  reporting  out  the 
bill  come  with  sad  grace  after  the  gen- 
tleman's party  was  instrumental  in  vot- 
ing down  the  adoption  of  the  21 -day  rule 
in  this  Congress.  If  we  had  the  21-day 
rule  in  this  Congress,  the  congressional 
reform  bill  would  have  been  reported  by 
that  means  long  ago. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  Is 
going  to  be  a  bipartisan  effort  or  it  is 
not  going  to  be  a  successful  one.  Those 
who  clamor  for  congressional  reform 
should  start  out  by  being  honest  with  the 
House  and  with  the  country  and  not  try 
to  use  this  as  a  political  instrument  for 
partisan  advantage.  It  is  too  important 
a  matter. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 
He  has  given  me  a  suitable  platform  to 
conclude  my  remarks  on  the  "Last  Hur- 
rah" for  the  congressional  reform.  He 


apparently  does  not  knew  that  I  served 
on  the  committee  which  wrote  the  con- 
gressional reorganization  bill.  The  gen- 
tleman in  the  chair,  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edmondson],  knows  how  long  and  how 
hard  his  Senator  Monroney  labored  In 
those  deliberations. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  may 
be  interested  to  know  that  I  was  on  the 
joint  committee  that  drafted  this  bill. 
For  the  Information  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington,  there  were  six  U.S. 
Congressmen  and  there  were  six  U.S. 
Senators,  three  from  each  major  party 
and  from  each  branch,  the  Senate  and 
the  House. 

This  was  a  bipartisan  effort. 

I  think  the  Senate,  which  passed  this 
bill  by  a  vote  of  75  to  9  in  March  of  1967. 
reflected  the  bipartisan  spirit  In  which 
this  bill  was  drafted.  The  magnificent 
leadership  of  Senator  Monroney  of 
Oklahoma  helped  steer  that  through  the 
Senate  with  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 

It  was  only  after  that  bill  came  to  the 
House  that  the  gears  seemed  to  get  out 
of  mesh.  Those  who  served  on  the  com- 
mittee from  the  House,  three  Represent- 
atives from  the  Democratic  side  and 
three  Representatives  from  the  Repub- 
lican side,  pleaded  for  long  periods  of 
time  with  the  Rules  Committee  to  give 
us  a  hearing  and  get  the  bill  going. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  a  partisan  mat- 
ter. This  bill  was  not  conceived  in  a  par- 
tisan atmosphere.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  is  regrettably 
misinformed  when  he  says  it  was.  because 
this  was  a  completely  bipartisan  com- 
mittee that  drafted  it. 

In  addressing  myself  just  briefly  to 
the  election  reform  bill,  I  must  say  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  apparently 
does  not  realize  I  also  serve  on  the  House 
Administration  Committee. 

I  sat  on  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration through  long  days  of  effort 
and  debate  on  the  election  reform  bill. 
The  leader  of  that  debate  was  our  own 
Congressman  [Mr.  Goodell],  now  a  U.S. 
Senator,  and  a  very  distinguished  gen- 
tleman [Mr.  AsHMORE]  who,  together 
with  Congressman  Goodell,  drafted  that 
bill.  That  was  a  bipartisan  effort. 

Any  attempt  to  say  that  these  bills 
have  been  drafted  in  a  partisan  way  or 
have  been  started  with  a  partisan  atti- 
tude is  totally  false  on  the  record.  As  a 
member  both  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
I  am  appalled  the  gentleman  would  even 
suggest  this. 

Our  complaint  is  that  after  these 
bills — these  bipartisan  bills — were  out  of 
the  committees  and  were  sent  to  the 
Rules  Committee,  nothing  happened. 

Our  position  is  very  simple.  The  gen- 
tleman's party  controls  this  House.  We 
know  it.  We  have  seen  a  recent  exsmaple 
of  its  muscle  when,  on  short  notice,  it 
brought  out  the  TV  bill.  We  know  the 
majority  has  the  muscle.  The  Humphrey- 
Wallace  people  have  the  muscle.  We  ask 
only  why  it  has  not  been  used  for  these 
two  bills. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  GROVER.  It  does  occur  to  me  that 
when  one  of  the  spokesmen  fMr.  Foley] 
for  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  said  In  a 
dialog  not  too  long  ago  with  the  gentle- 
man from  nilnois  fMr.  RumsfildI  that 
if  he — RtTMSFELD — could  get  the  187 
Members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  he 
would  then  guarantee  him  31  Members 
from  his  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  think  it  is  an  unfortunate  reference 
to  the  effort  being  made  here.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
that  this  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  But 
the  ball  has  been  carried  by  this  side  of 
the  aisle.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
If  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  had  any  real 
Interest  I  think  we  would  have  had  this 
bill  out  and  voted  on  and  passed  by  this 
time.  They  did  this  with  the  equal  de- 
bate bill  in  just  a  few  days.  Why  could 
not  they  have  done  it  with  election  re- 
form and  congressional  reform  In 
months  or  years. 

Mr.. CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  NOMINATING 
CONVENTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON  > .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Steiger]  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  these  weeks  following  the 
national  conventions,  we  have  heard  a 
great  amount  of  talk  about  abandoning 
our  nominating  conventions  for  a  nation- 
wide primary  election.  The  hope  is  ad- 
vanced that  a  national  primary  may  be 
a  more  democratic  method  of  choosing 
presidential  candidates.  So  much  has 
been  said  about  the  shortcomings  of  con- 
ventions and  so  little  has  been  said  about 
the  strengths  of  the  convention  system, 
that  it  is  not  surprising  to  note  the  re- 
sults of  a  recent  Gallup  poll  which  shows 
76  percent  of  the  American  people  today 
would  prefer  a  national  primary. 

No  doubt  this  Gallup  poll  reflects  a 
healthy,  widespread  desire  for  conven- 
tion— for  changes  in  the  manner  in 
which  some  of  our  States  select  their 
convention  delegates,  for  changes  that 
might  cut  down  on  the  convention  te- 
dium, and  speechmaking.  and  for 
changes  that  would  increase  opportu- 
nities for  full  and  free  discussion  and  de- 
bate. These  are  desirable  and  achievable 
goals,  and  convention  reform  clearly 
would  make  our  political  institutions 
stronger  and  more  democratic. 

Unfortunately,  the  Gallup  poll  may 
also  reflect  some  widespread  misunder- 
standing of  the  convention  system  and  a 
failure  to  appreciate  the  very  valuable 
functions  which  a  national  convention 
performs — a  number  of  functions  which 
would  not  be  fulfilled  by  a  national  pri- 
mary or  by  other  nominating  systems 
In  a  country  as  large  and  diverse  as  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  earnestly 


feel  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  look  at 
these  functions  and  to  underscore  their 
importance  to  the  American  people. 

The  formal  functions  of  a  convention 
are  simple:  a  convention  adopts  the 
party  platform,  and  nominates  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States. 

The  informal  functions  of  a  conven- 
tion are  more  subtle  and  crucial  to  the 
democratic  process:  a  convention  nom- 
inates candidates  In  a  certain  way — 
through  a  process  of  reconciliation — and 
it  resolves  the  differences  within  the 
party. 

The  Informal  functions  make  the  im- 
portant difference  between  a  national 
primary  and  a  national  nominating  con- 
vention. While  only  a  convention  can 
reconcile  the  differences  within  a  party, 
a  national  primary  could  not  avoid  po- 
larizing the  differences  within  a  party.  A 
national  primary  system  might  well  lead 
to  the  degeneration  of  the  two-party 
system  and  make  us  incapable  of  self- 
government. 

The  question  follows  reasonably — 
What  has  happened  to  the  convention 
system,  and  our  two-party  system,  in 
1968? 

I  submit  that  the  reason  the  Republican 
Convention  was  so  successful  in  1968 
and  why  the  Democratic  Convention  was 
not  successful  in  resolving  its  differences 
is  that  the  Republican  candidates  all  fol- 
lowed the  informal  rules  of  the  conven- 
tion system  while  one  of  the  major  candi- 
dates at  the  Democratic  Convention  was 
following  the  rules  of  a  primary  and  not 
the  rules  of  the  convention  system.  For 
all  of  the  good  things  which  might  be 
said  of  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  his  unwillingness 
to  reconcile  differences  at  the  conven- 
tion— for  whatever  reason — was  an  im- 
portant cause  for  the  failure  of  the 
Democratic  Convention  to  unify  the 
party  in  1968. 

Abraham  Lincoln  recognized  the  in- 
formal rule  of  reconciliation  as  key  to  a 
successful  convention  when  he  wrote  to 
one  of  his  supporters  in  early  1860: 

My  name  Is  new  In  the  field,  he  said, 
and  I  suppose  I  am  not  the  first  choice  of 
a  very  great  many.  Our  policy,  then,  la  to  give 
no  offense  to  others. 

It  is  cause  for  thought  whether  Lin- 
coln could  have  united  the  1860  Repub- 
lican Convention  with  a  less  conciliatory 
outlook.  It  is  also  cause  for  thought 
whether  Lincoln  could  have  become  a 
presidential  nominee  in  a  national 
primary  election.  The  UAW  Washington 
Report  has  been  among  the  few  who  have 
reminded  us  of  the  costs  involved  in 
running  for  I»resident  in  a  nationwide 
primar>'.  To  quote  the  September  9  issue 
of  the  UAW  newsletter: 

Running  in  50  states  Is  a  fantastically 
costly  business.  Imagine  a  man  of  modest 
means  like  George  McGovern  trying  to  raise 
several  million  dollars  to  pay  the  cost  of 
TV  and  radio  time  In  50  States.  It's  tough 
enough  Just  to  pay  those  coats  In  a  single 
state,  let  alone  In  the  whole  nation. 

Setting  aside  the  problem  of  costs  of  a 
national  primary,  though  they  alone  are 
a  gigantic  problem,  there  are  strengths 
present  in  the  convention  system  which 
are  simply  not  present  in  any  other  sys- 


tem. As  citizens  we  take  it  for  granted 
that  conventions  have  been  a  vital  part 
of  our  democratic  process  since  1832. 
During  these  136  years.  France  has  ex- 
perienced a  proliferation  of  political 
parties,  a  monarchy,  an  empire,  and  four 
republics.  The  United  States  has  enjoyed 
the  growth  of  a  stable  two-party  system, 
and  a  number  of  truly  great  Presidents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  submit  a  few 
significant  articles  in  defense  of  the  con- 
vention system  for  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  Before  doing  so,  I  only  wish  to 
affirm  my  deep  personal  confidence  in  the 
nominating  convention  system  and  my 
hope  that  we  will  concentrate  on  the  far 
larger  problem  in  our  presidential  elec- 
tions— the  electoral  college — which  I  be- 
lieve should  be  abolished,  and  which  cer- 
tainly should  be  considered  before 
Americans  can  seriously  contemplate 
changes  in  our  nominating  process.  Na- 
tional conventions  are  a  long  way  from 
obsolescence.  Unhappily  the  electoral  col- 
lege is  not. 

Following  a  general  discussion  of  the 
nominating  process,  by  two  eminent 
political  scientists — Prof.  Nelson  W. 
Polsby  and  Aaron  B.  Wlldavsky — from 
their  volume.  Presidential  Elections,  I 
insert  at  this  point  six  recent  news 
columns  and  editorials  on  national  con- 
ventions and  national  primaries. 
[Prom  Presidential  Elections) 

(By  Nelson  W.  Polsby  and  Aaron  B. 
Wlldavsky) 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  nominating  proc- 
ess, it  would  be  helpful  to  suggest  a  set  of 
goals  which  most  Americans  would  accept  as 
desirable  and  Important.  The  following  six 
standards  appear  to  meet  this  test;  Any 
method    for    nominating    Presidents    should 

( 1 )  aid  In  preserving  the  two-party  system: 

(2)  help  secure  vigorous  comp)etltlon  between 
the  parties;  (3)  maintain  some  degree  of 
cohesion  and  agreement  within  the  parties: 
(4)  produce  candidates  who  have  a  likeli- 
hood of  winning  voter  support;  (5)  lead  to 
the  choice  of  good  men;  (6)  result  in  the 
acceptance  of  candidates  as  legitimate. 

We  may  first  look  at  some  suggested  alter- 
natives to  the  system  that  presently  relies  so 
heavily  upon  decision -making  by  party  lead- 
ers at  national  conventions. 

A  national  direct  primary  has  often  been 
suggested.  This,  however,  would  have  serious 
disadvantages.  It  Is  quite  probable  that  as 
many  as  10  candidates  might  obtain  enough 
signatures  on  nominating  petitions  to  get  on 
the  ballot.  Nor  would  It  be  surprising  if  they 
divided  the  vote  equally.  The  victor  would 
then  have  to  be  chosen  in  a  special  run-off 
primary.  By  following  this  procedure,  the 
United  States  might  have  to  restrict  Its 
Presidential  candidates  to  wealthy  athletes. 
No  man  without  enormous  financial  resources 
could  erer  raise  the  millions  required  for  the 
nominating  pstltlon.  the  first  primary,  the 
run-off  primary,  and  the  national  election: 
and  no  one  who  was  not  superbly  conditioned 
could  survive  the  pace  of  all  these  campaigns. 

National  primaries  might  also  lead  to  the 
weakening  of  the  party  system.  It  Is  not  un- 
usual for  a  party  to  remain  in  office  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  If  state  experience  with 
primaries  is  any  guide,  this  would  result  in  a 
movement  of  interested  voters  into  the  pri- 
mary of  the  winning  party  where  their  votes 
would  count  more.  As  voters  deserted  the 
losing  party,  it  would  be  largely  the  die-hards 
who  were  left.  They  would  nominate  candi- 
dates who  pleased  them  but  who  could  not 
win  the  election  because  they  were  unap- 
pealing to  a  majority  in  the  nation.  Even- 
tually, the  losing  party  would  atrophy,  thus 
seriously   weakening   the   two-party   system 
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and  the  prospects  of  competition  among  the 
parties.  The  winning  party  would  soon  show 
signs  of  Internal  weakness  as  a  consequence 
of  the  lack  of  opposition  necessary  to  keep 
it  unified. 

I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Aug.  7.  1968] 
Nominating  Conventions  Defended 

National  party  conventions  obsolete? 

Three  North  Carolina  political  scientists 
don't  think  so. 

Despite  current  criticism  of  national  party 
conventions  as  the  means  of  nominating 
major  presidential  candidates,  they  say,  the 
system  will  survive  because  it  functions  bet- 
ter politically  than  any  suggested  alternative. 

"They"  are  Dr.  Donald  Mathews  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  Dr.  Preston  W. 
Edsall  of  N.C.  State  University,  and  Dr.  Jack 
Fleer  of  Wake  Forest  University. 

The  three  professors  admitted  that  some 
Improvements  could  be  made  in  the  con- 
vention system,  but  they  asserted  that  a 
change  to  a  "national  primary"  method  would 
cause  more  division  within  the  parties  when 
need  for  agreement  is  most  needed. 

They  added  that  a  convention  serves  sev- 
eral other  important  purposes  than  that  of 
nominating  candidates:  It  produces  a  plat- 
form, honors  party  service,  distributes  re- 
wards in  the  form  of  party  offices,  and  pro- 
motes a  sense  of  identification  of  a  loose 
confederation  of  state  parties  with  a  national 
organization. 

One  of  the  national  convention's  prime 
functions,  they  stressed,  is  to  promote  har- 
money,  unity,  and  coheslveness  for  the  gen- 
eral election  campaign.  This  is  done  through 
conciliatory  speeches,  adjustments  In  the 
platform,  sharing  of  party  offices,  and  even 
the  choice  of  a  running  mate  to  bring  strong 
factions  of  the  party  behind  a  team  of  can- 
didates. 

In  primaries.  Dr.  Fleer  said.  It  Is  winner 
take  all.  "There  Is  no  way  of  offering  the 
loser  anything,"  Dr.  Mathews  said. 

A  series  of  bitter  primaries,  they  insisted, 
could  result  in  a  breakdown  of  the  two-party 
system  and  could  encourage  splinter  parties. 

Dr.  Fleer  said  he  wotild  be  concerned  about 
the  cost  of  national  primaries  in  money  and 
time.  A  large  slate  of  candidates  would  mean 
the  probability  of  a  run-off  between  candi- 
dates and  two  expensive  elections.  There 
would  be  a  strain  on  politicians  as  well 
as  voters. 

Also  pointed  out  was  the  question  of  lo- 
cating the  power  to  decide  who  would  be 
entered  on  the  primary  ballot. 

In  answer  to  the  argument  that  the  pri- 
mary system  might  involve  more  people  and 
be  more  representative,  the  professors  con- 
tend primaries  tend  to  attract  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  voters. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept.  12.  1968] 

PoLmcs  AND  People:  Keep  the  Conventions 

(By  Alan  L.  Otten) 

Every  four  years,  immediately  following 
the  Presidential  nominating  conventions, 
there's  an  outraged  outcry  to  reform  the  sys- 
tem. And  this  year  the  hullabaloo  Is  espe- 
cially uproarious. 

As  always,  the  clamor  is  being  led  by  p>artl- 
sans  of  the  losing  contenders — Republicans 
who  didn't  want  Dick.  Democrats  who  didn't 
want  Hubert.  But  this  time  their  ranks  have 
been  swollen  by  average  citizens  who  didn't 
want  either,  and  by  even  larger  legions  bored 
or  outraged  by  the  cut-and-drled  Miami 
Beach  proceedings  or  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
Chicago  dissension. 

Angry  editorials  denounce  the  convention 
system  as  all-but-guaranteed  to  name  the 
worst  possible  men.  Senate  Democratic  Leader 
Mike  Mansfield  says  the  events  of  August 
simply  confirm  the  need  for  a  national  Presi- 
dential primary.  Liberal  Wisconsin  Sen.  Gay- 
lord  Nelson  proposes  a  30-man  study  com- 
mission— representing       all       the       recent 


candidates,  the  President.  Congress,  state  and 
local  governments — to  devise  a  better  way 
of  picking  tickets. 

"The  current  complaints  are  the  same  ones 
voiced  every  four  years.  The  conventions,  it's 
argued,  don't  reflect  the  popular  will;  rather, 
they're  rigged  and  controlled  by  backroom 
bosses  who  wheel  and  deal  with  their  puppet- 
packed  delegations,  heedless  of  rank-and-file 
sentiment  (yet  the  critics  also  charge  that 
conventions  are  too  easily  stampeded,  which 
doesn't  precisely  square  with  the  image  of 
boss  control).  The  floor  proceedings  are  said 
to  rob  people  of  their  faith  in  the  democratic 
process,  projecting  alternate  Images  of  hum- 
drum trivia  and  carnival  excess,  both  Incom- 
patible with  the  serious  business  of  picking  a 
President.  "Outmoded,  undignified  and  un- 
democratic." says  Sen.  Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia. 

Hopefully,  the  present  outcry  will  fade  in 
time.  For  the  convention  system — more  pre- 
cisely, the  combination  of  a  handful  of  state 
primaries  plus  a  pyramid  of  conventions,  lo- 
cal, state  and  national — really  has  served  the 
nation  well.  If  the  pattern  is  haphazard  and 
Illogical,  It  nonetheless  supplies  an  effective 
means  of  testing  and  selecting  candidates. 

Particularly  in  recent  years  the  system, 
including  the  national  convention  at  the  top 
of  each  party's  pyramid,  has  chosen  some 
outstanding  men:  Roosevelt  and  WlUkle  and 
Dewey.  Elsenhower  and  Stevenson.  Kennedy. 
As  frequently  pointed  out  but  even  more  fre- 
quently forgotten,  both  Richard  Nixon  and 
Hubert  Humpiirey  are — despite  the  hostility 
some  groups  harbor  for  them — highly 
trained,  experienced.  Intelligent  men. 

Convention  delegates,  all  surveys  show  are 
not  wooden  puppets  but  well-educated,  po- 
litically aJert  and  usually  Independent- 
minded.  They  may  not  adequately  represent 
the  p)oor  or  the  minorities,  but  neither  are 
they  faceless  hacks  blindly  following  a  boss" 
orders. 

Most  polls  showed  that  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr. 
Humphrey  were  indeed  the  choices  of  their 
parties'  rank  and  file.  In  the  polls.  It  was  Re- 
publicans and  Independents  who  pushed  Sen. 
Eugene  McCarthy  ahead  of  Mr.  Humphrey 
against  the  GOP  candidates,  and  Democrats 
and  independents  who  ranked  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller  ahead  of  Mr.  Nixon.  Certainly 
the  nominations  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  or  Mr. 
McCarthy  would  have  left  equally  large  num- 
bers of  people  disenchanted  with  their 
parties'  deliberations. 

It's  easy  to  forget  that  the  convention  pro- 
vides pain;y  leaders  and  party  followers  a  vital 
opportunity  to  come  together,  talk  things 
over,  try  to  work  out  differences  and  even- 
tually negotiate  some  compromises  that  may 
keep  the  party  together.  Strong  parties  are 
essential  to  the  American  system;  they  pro- 
vide oil  to  keep  wheels  turning,  glue  to  hold 
people  together. 

The  most  commonly  offered  alternative — 
the  national  primary,  which  is  usually  por- 
trayed as  some  magical  expression  of  pure 
democracy — Is  fatally  flawed.  It  Is  expensive 
and  time-consuming,  and  often  would  favor 
the  man  with  the  most  money  or  the  most 
persuasive  TV  style:  would  Estes  Kefauver, 
who  certainly  would  have  won  a  Democratic 
national  primary  in  1952,  have  made  a  better 
President  than  the  convention -chosen  Adlal 
Stevenson? 

The  national  primary  Is  peculiarly  vulner- 
able to  some  dramatic  event  that  occurs 
shortly  before  the  voting  day;  a  foreign  crisis 
or  domestic  disorder  will  have  far  greater  im- 
pact on  a  one-shot  national  primary  than  on 
a  months-long  series  of  primaries  and  con- 
ventions. 

Other  objections  abound.  A  national  pri- 
mary would  weaken  party  structure,  would 
eliminate  the  opportunity  for  negotiation 
and  compromise.  How  Is  the  Vice  Presidential 
candidate  to  be  chosen,  and  how  does  the 
party  ensure  that  his  views  jibe  with  the 
Presidential  candidate's?  Would  the  people 
be  allowed  to  vote  in  either  party's  primary? 
Would  there  be  a  proliferation  of  candidates. 


and  then  what  if  none  wins  a  majority — 
would  there  be  a  runoff  primary? 

The  current  controversy  over  last  month's 
conventions  has  diverted  attention  from  a 
number  of  reforms  initiated  there.  Both  par- 
ties curtailed  the  nominating  and  seconding 
speeches  and  floor  demonstrations,  and  that 
trend  is  sure  to  continue. 

The  Democrats  ordered  further-reaching 
changes.  They  made  clear,  in  ruling  on  dele- 
gate-credential disputes  In  Mississippi  and 
Georgia,  that  local  parties  must  permit  full 
participation  by  Negroes  and  other  minori- 
ties. The  unit  rule — requiring  all  delegates  to 
vote  as  the  majority  wants — was  abolished 
not  only  at  the  national  convention  but  at 
state  and  local  conclaves.  Delegate  selection 
must  now  take  place  within  the  convention 
year  rather  than  over  a  long  preceding  period. 
The  power  of  a  governor  or  a  state  com- 
mittee to  hand-pick  delegates  Is  greatly  lim- 
ited. And  the  Democrats  emphasized  their 
intention  to  enforce  these  changes  In  1972 
and  after. 

"Important  gains  were  achieved  this  year," 
Mr.  Humphrey  argued  to  the  American  Polit- 
ical Science  Association  last  week,  "and  more 
significantly,  the  groundwork  was  laid  for 
even  more  basic  reforms  before  1972.  I  make 
this  prediction:  The  face  of  American  politics 
will  be  fundamentally  different  because  of 
the  decisions  which  the  Democrats  made  last 
week  In  Chicago." 

Even  allowing  for  the  political  hyperbole, 
there's  much  In  what  Mr.  Humphrey  says. 
The  face  of  American  politics  will  at  least 
be  lifted,  if  not  completely  changed  And  the 
nation  should  recognize,  before  it  orders  still 
more  drastic  facial  renovation,  that  not  only 
Is  this  operation  already  under  way  but  that 
the  present  face  Isn't  all  that  ugly. 


I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  20.  1968) 
Reforming  the  Conventon 

Not  since  the  progressive  era  of  sixty 
years  ago  has  the  political  convention  been 
under  such  attack  as  It  is  today.  Some  of  its 
critics  are  radicals  bent  on  demonstrating 
that  there  Is  no  difference  between  the  two 
major  parties  and  that  the  political  "system"' 
is  a  fraud.  Others  are  liberals  who  genuinely 
hope  to  make  the  convention  and  the  parties 
work  more  effectively  and  more  re.sponsively. 

An  informal  group  of  liberal  Democrats 
organized  two  weeks  ago  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Gov.  Harold  Hughes  of  Iowa  has 
now  produced  a  useful  report  proposing 
numerous  specific  reforms.  Some  of  these 
recommendations  can  be  adopted  at  next 
week's  Chicago  convention;  others  are  in- 
tended to  make  the  1972  convention  more 
democratic. 

None  of  them  will  satisfy  those  critics  who 
have  adopted  a  rule-or-ruln  strategy,  but 
these  proposals  should  find  a  welcome  from 
all  who  believe  that  the  national  party  con- 
ventions have  served  the  public  Interest  well 
in  the  past  and  can  be  made  to  serve  It  even 
more  effectively  In  the  future. 

The  Hughes  report  essentially  attempts  to 
put  the  one-man.  one-vote  principle  into 
effect  In  party  affairs.  It  calls  attention  to  the 
many  small  undemocratic  practices  which 
have  developed  almost  unnoticed.  Since  1944, 
for  example,  each  state  the  party  won  In 
the  last  national  election  has  received  bonus 
delegates  at  the  next  convention.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  smallest  states  are  not  significantly 
over-represented  as  compared  to  the  large 
urban  states. 

The  unit  rule  is  another  undemocratic 
feature.  It  has  declined  in  use  at  national 
conventions,  but  In  some  states  such  as 
Texas  It  Is  still  enforced  In  the  district  and 
county  conventions  and  has  a  distorting  ef- 
fect on  the  true  state  of  public  opinion.  At 
the  national  convention  Itself,  the  major 
committees  on  credentials  and  platform  are 
made  up  of  two  members  from  each  state. 
The  Hughes  group  urges  that  the  states  be 
represented  according  to  population. 

A  considerable  time  lag  In  the  selection 
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of  delegates  tends  to  make  the  convention 
less  responsive  to  today's  Issues  and  candi- 
dates. Thus,  the  national  committeeman 
and  committewoman  from  each  state  are 
automaUcally  delegates,  but  they  are  the 
retiring  committee  members  chosen  four 
years  ago,  not  the  new  members  selected  this 
year  About  one-quarter  of  the  other  dele- 
gates to  next  weeks  convention  were  chosen 
by  county  and  state  committees  elected  In 
19«6  or  even  earlier  This  was  long  before  the 
Vietnam  Issue  took  its  present  shape  or  It 
was  foreseen  that  President  Johnson  would 
not  be  a  candidate. 

The  national  convention  has  proved  a  dur- 
able Institution  since  the  Democrats  held 
their  first  one  In  1833  to  renominate  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Jackson.  If  party  leaders  now 
reform  the  methods  used  in  selecting  dele- 
gates, the  convention  as  an  Institution  will 
have  taken  a  long  step  toward  surmounting 
the  crisis  of  confidence  which  now  afflicts  It. 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times.  Sept.  8.   19681 

Th«    CONVXNTIONS    RSCONSIDnUD 

The  national  political  conventions  are  un- 
der a  heavy  but  contradictory  crossfire  The 
Republican  convention  In  Miami  Beach  was 
properly  criticized  for  Its  long  stretches  of 
tedi«m  and  Its  Interludes  of  fatuity  The 
Den»ocraU«  convenUon  in  Chicago  is  being 
attacked  because  It  was  too  Indecorous,  too 
charged  with  passion  and  violence. 

Political  party  managers  always  want  a 
smooth-running  convention  that  puts  the 
party's  best  possible  face  before  the  public. 
Prom  that  standpoint,  the  disorderly  Chicago 
convenUon  was  a  public  relaUons  disaster 
for  the  Democrau.  But  that  Is  not  the  same 
as  saying  that  the  convention  was  a  failure 
from  the  public's  viewpoint.  The  delegates 
raised  and  debated  the  serious  Issues  dividing 
the  country. 

Critics  complain  that  anti-Johnson  dele- 
gates were  sometimes  not  recognized  by  the 
chair,  that  the  band  tried  to  drown  out  the 
▼olces  of  the  New  Tork  delegation  and  others 
who  began  to  sing  "We  Shall  Overcome"  after 
the  defeat  of  the  substitute  Vietnam  plank, 
and  that  Btoyor  Richard  Daley  tried  to  pack 
the  galleries  on  the  final  night. 

But  democracy  is  usually  a  tumultuous  and 
unaeemly  affair,  especially  when  men  feel 
strongly  about  vlUl  Issues.  Probably  since 
the  first  popular  assembly  convened  there 
have  been  presiding  officers  who  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  delegates  they  did  not  like.  Rival 
facUons  have  always  tried  to  pack  the  gal- 
leries and  to  shout  down  their  opponents. 
To  take  note  of  these  historical  facts  Is  not 
to  condone  them.  An  unending  effort  has  to 
be  made  to  create  procedural  safeguards 
strong  enough  to  curb  the  Ineradicable 
human  Impulse  to  unfairness.  But  crlUcs 
should  not  pretend  they  were  bom  yesterday 
and  are  Innocent  of  any  knowledge  of  pres- 
sure tactics  In  politics. 

It  would  be  most  unwise  to  abolish  the 
convenuons  in  favor  of  a  national  primary. 
A  candidate  would  then  find  it  impossible  to 
begin,  as  Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  did 
last  winter  In  New  Hampshire,  with  almost 
no  money  or  organized  support  but  with  an 
Issue,  and  gradually  have  his  support  snow- 
ball across  the  country.  A  national  primary 
which  woiUd  have  to  be  waged  simultane- 
ously in  fifty  sUtee  would  make  it  even  more 
Important  than  it  now  is  for  a  Presidential 
candidate  to  have  money  and  machine 
support. 

The  convenuons  need  to  democratize  their 
Internal  procedures.  The  Democrats  made 
important  progress  in  that  direction  at  Chi- 
cago In  laying  down  rules  for  the  1972  con- 
vention. Conventions  also  need  to  cut  back 
on  time-consuming  ritual  and  speeches  by 
obscure  functionaries  whom  the  delegates 
obviously  do  not  want  to  hear. 

But  these  reforms  aside,  the  conventions 
have  served  the  nation  well  In  the  pa&t  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  In  this 
century  alone,   the  conventions  have  nomi- 


nated leaders  of  the  quaUty  of  Woodrow 
WlUon.  Alfred  B.  Smith.  Pranklln  D.  Roose- 
velt. Wendell  Wlilkle.  Dwlght  D  Elsenhower, 
Adlal  Stevenson  and  John  P.  Kennedy.  It  is 
hard  to  think  of  any  other  political  arrange- 
ment which  has  produced  better  leaders.  The 
nation  can  improve  Its  conventions  and  Its 
other  political  Institutions;  It  has  no  reason 
to  discard  them. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  20.  1968] 
Rkformino  Con\'xntion  Ststcm 
Amhexst,  Mass., 
September  9,  1968. 

To  TH«  Enrroa:  The  complaint  of  Alex 
OUdzen  (Sept.  7  letter]  against  the  political 
system  which  offers  the  electorate  Nixon  and 
Humphrey  when  the  people  obviously  pre- 
ferred" choosing  between  Rockefeller  and 
McCarthy  needs  answer.  Putting  aside  the 
fact  that  Nixon  was  a  big  winner  In  the  pri- 
maries and  that  McCarthy  lost  most  of  those 
In  which  he  contested,  what  can  be  said  for 
the  view  implied  that  the  conventions  are 
engines  of  repression  which  stifle  popular 
men  of  mind,  crude  presses  that  stamp  out 
party  coins  in  the  Image  of  the  Caesars  who 
manage  the  members?  I  think  that  the  an- 
swer Is.  "Not  much." 

In  1962  the  same  political  system  denied 
the  Presidential  nomination  to  Estes  Ke- 
fauver,  whose  primary  victories  showed  that 
he  was  the  man  "the  people  obviously  pre- 
ferred." and  Instead  put  up  Adlal  Stevenson, 
whose  political  fortunes  were  being  promoted 
by  the  Chicago  boss.  Jake  Arvey.  I  do  not 
recall  any  clamor  to  reform  the  convention 
system  by  the  admirers  of  Stevenson,  who 
resemble  in  many  respects  those  who  have 
recently  supported  Senator  McCarthy.  Nor 
does  the  record  show  that  Stevenson  moved 
to  step  aside  for  the  man  'the  people  obvi- 
ously preferred. "  or  that  he  repudiated  the 
Chicago  boss  who  helped  to  make  his  nomi- 
nation possible. 

There  are  Important  reforms  of  the  con- 
vention system  to  be  made — the  abolition  of 
the  unit  rule  and  the  seating  of  representa- 
tive delegations  from  Mississippi  and  Georgia 
are  a  good  start — but  If  rationality  still  has 
some  standing  that  passion  will  allow,  the 
Impulse  to  reform  must  grow  from  an  at- 
tachment to  principle  rather  than  to  per- 
sonality. 

Earl  Latham. 

(From  Time  magazine,  Sept.  20.  1968] 
TIME  EssAT — American   Rottlette:    The 

EixcTORAL  College 
The  single  most  viUfled  provision  of  the 
tJ.S.  Constitution  has  no  Immediate  bearing 
on  the  critical  issues  of  civil  rights.  Inflation 
or  war.  although  ultimately  Its  effect  on  them 
Is  immeasurable.  Nor  does  the  passage  Involve 
the  two  "pops"  for  which  reformers  have  been 
crusading  In  recent  months:  popular  nation- 
wide primaries  and  popular  tax-supported 
campaign  financing.  It  concerns  Instead  the 
59-word  paragraph  In  Article  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  establishes  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege as  the  mechanism  for  choosing  a  Presi- 
dent In  the  180  years  since  ratification,  more 
than  500  proposals  have  been  advanced  In 
Congress  for  abolishing  or  altering  the  Col- 
lege. Forty  reform  amendmenu  are  currently 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and 
debate  about  the  function  and  wisdom  of  the 
system  is  reaching  the  highest  pitch  In 
decades. 

The  reason  for  the  fuss  this  year  Is  the  pos- 
sibility, exaggerated  though  It  may  be.  that 
George  Corley  Wallace  and  his  "spoiler" 
third  party  could  conceivably  capitalize  on 
the  proportional  mathematics  of  the  College 
and  deny  victory  to  either  major-party  candi- 
date. Wallace  would  thus  deadlock  the  re- 
sults of  the  Nov.  5  voting,  and — with  Just  two 
weeks  remaining  before  Inauguration  Day — 
could  throw  the  election  Into  the  Hoiise  of 
Representatives.  Political  Scientist  James 
MacOregor  Burns  says  of  the  US.  electoral 
process :  "It's  a  game  of  Russian  roulette,  and 


one  of  these  days  we  are  going  to  blow  our 
brains  out"  Most  Americans  might  agree  with 
Bums'  appraisal  If  only  they  understood  how 
the  process  works. 

Unless  he  Is  an  elector,  no  American  votes 
directly  for  the  "President  of  his  choice."  In- 
stead, voters  in  each  state  decide  between 
slates  of  opposing  electors  chosen  by  the  con- 
tending parties  In  Kansas,  for  example,  vot- 
ers who  put  their  X  beside  Richard  Nixon's 
»ame  this  Nov.  5  will  actually  be  choosing 
seven  Republicans,  among  them  Dean  S. 
Evans  Sr.,  47.  a  Salina  grain  and  cattle  decUer 
and  regular  party  contributor.  Kansans  who 
prefer  Hubert  Humphrey  will  actually  vote 
for  seven  Democrats,  Including  Mrs.  Georgia 
Neese  Clark  Gray.  68,  a  Topeka  bank  presi- 
dent and  US.  Treasurer  under  Harry  Truman. 

Each  slate  of  electors  Is  equal  In  number  to 
the  total  of  the  state's  U.S.  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, a  device  that  grants  small  states 
the  same  disproportionate  share  of  Influence 
that  they  obtain  from  their  two  Senate  votes. 
New  York,  with  a  population  50  times  that  of 
Nevada,  has  only  14  times  as  many  electoral 
votes.  Laws  In  each  state  award  all  its  elec- 
toral votes  to  the  stste-wlde  winner,  no  mat- 
ter how  large  or  small  his  plurality.  The  win- 
ner-take-all device  applies  whether  the  popu- 
lar vote  Is  light  or  heavy,  and  In  the  "one- 
party  states"  It  often  discourages  dissidents 
from  voting. 

JERRT-RICCEO    IMPROVISATION 

Porty-one  days  after  they  are  named,  the 
electors  meet  In  their  state  capltols  to  choose 
the  President.  Legally,  they  are  free  to  se- 
lect whomever  they  please,  although  custom 
tmd  party  discipline  usually  bind  them  to 
the  nominee  they  have  pledged  to  support. 
If  no  candidate  vrtns  a  clear  majority  of  the 
electors'  538  votes,  the  contest  moves  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where.  In  theory, 
the  26  smallest  states,  with  17%  of  the  U.S. 
p>opulatlon,  could  impose  on  the  nation  a 
President  of  their  own  choosing. 

Most  American  historians  oversimplify  the 
origins  of  the  College  when  they  write  that 
the  constitutional  draftsmen  of  1787  did  not 
trust  the  people  to  choose  a  President  di- 
rectly. In  part,  the  Electoral  College  plan 
did  emerge  as  a  compromise  between  the 
patrician  view  of  government  and  the  belief, 
shared  by  James  Madison  and  Gouverneur 
Morris,  that  Americans  should  elect  their 
President  directly.  Also  Important,  however, 
was  a  seamier  accommodation  with  slavery. 
The  Southern  states  had  already  forced  a 
provision  Into  the  Constitution  that  per- 
mitted three-fifths  of  their  slaves  to  be  tal- 
lied In  determining  their  seats  In  the  House 
of  Representatives — even  though  the  slaves 
could  not  vote.  Direct  pwesldentlal  election 
would  have  undercut  that  advantage.  The 
Electoral  College  allowed  the  South  to  swing 
the  numerical  weight  of  Its  slaves  without 
granting  them  suffrage.  "In  politics,"  writes 
Constitutional  Historian  John  Roche,  "there 
are  no  Immaculate  conceptions.  The  Elec- 
toral College  was  merely  a  Jerry-rigged  Im- 
provisation which  has  subsequently  been 
endowed  with  a  high  theoretical  content. 
It  had  little  in  Its  favor  as  an  institution — 
as  the  delegates  well  appreciated." 

Even  while  George  Washington  held  office 
the  new  American  nation  was  moving  toward 
a  two-party  system.  Though  the  Pounding 
Fathers  had  Intended  the  electors  to  choose 
the  two  best  men  In  the  land  to  be  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  the  nominating 
function  was  quickly  grabbed  by  the  parties. 
In  1796.  when  one  Federalist  elector  In  Penn- 
sylvania voted  for  the  opposition,  an  exas- 
perated colleague  uttered  the  now  classic 
definition  of  the  elector's  Job:  "What,  do  I 
chuse  Samuel  Miles  to  determine  for  me 
whether  John  Adams  or  Thomas  Jefferson 
shall  be  President?  No!  I  chuse  him  to  act. 
not  think."  With  electors  emasculated,  party 
leaders  In  a  few  states,  pushed  through  the 
winner-take-all  method  of  awarding  a  state's 
total  electoral  vote  to  the  popular- vote 
champlcm. 
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Almost  from  the  outset,  the  collegiate  ar- 
rangement proved  troublesome.  In  the  elec- 
tion of  1800,  Democrat-Republican  Thomas 
Jefferson  drew  the  same  number  of  electoral 
votes  (73)  as  his  vice-presidential  running 
mate,  Aaron  Burr.  The  divided  House  took 
36  ballots  to  resolve  the  deadlock  and  place 
Jefferson  In  office.  The  12th  Amendment,  re- 
quiring separate  electoral  votes  for  the  office 
of  President  and  Vice  President,  was  adopted 
four  years  later.  The  system  has  not  changed 
since. 

More  trouble  developed  in  1824.  With  the 
Federalist  Party  all  but  dead,  the  presidential 
vote  split  among  four  Democrats.  Kentucky's 
Henry  Clay  and  Georgia's  William  H.  Craw- 
ford each  won  13%  of  the  popular  vote,  and 
their  electoral  votes  were  enough  to  deny  a 
majority  to  Andrew  Jackson,  the  popular 
winner  with  152.933  votes  (42.2%).  In  the 
House.  Clay  threw  his  support  to  the  runner- 
up,  John  Qtilncy  Adams,  who  had  collected 
31.9%  of  the  popular  vote.  Clay's  action  made 
Adams  F>re8ldent.  and  by  no  small  coin- 
cidence. Clay  became  Secretary  of  State. 
TTiough  Jackson  later  won  two  terms  In  the 
White  House,  his  demands  for  direct  election 
by  the  people  were  Ignored. 

Jackson's  arguments  against  the  process 
came  back  to  life  In  1876,  when  New  York's 
Democratic  Governor  Samuel  J.  Tllden  won 
the  popular  presldental  vote  with  4,287.670 
ballots  (50.9%).  Even  so.  a  sjjeclal  commis- 
sion awarded  the  electoral  votes  for  four 
disputed  states  to  his  opjjonent,  Ohio's  Re- 
publican Governor  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  who 
thereupon  squeaked  Into  the  White  House 
by  one  electoral  vote.  Newspwipers  promptly 
pilloried  Hayes  as  "His  Praudulency." 

Nearly  a  century  ago.  Sam  Tllden  made 
light  of  his  electoral  loss  by  saying:  "I  shall 
receive  from  posterity  the  credit  of  having 
been  elected  to  the  highest  position  In  the 
gift  of  the  people,  without  any  of  the  cares 
and  responsibilities  of  the  office."  It  Is  doubt- 
ful If  a  loser  In  one  of  today's  superheated 
campaigns  would  be  so  graceful^-or  indeed 
whether  a  minority  President  like  Adams  or 
Hayes  could  deal  with  Congress  or  the  world 
on  so  minuscule  a  mandate.  Both  Harry  Tru- 
man In  1948  (with  49.6%  of  the  popular 
vote)  and  John  Kennedy  In  1960  (49.6%) 
were  hampered  In  their  dealings  with  Con- 
gress by  their  minority  status. 

Most  free-world  governments  grant  their 
Chief  Executive  a  more  powerful  mandate. 
Save  for  Argentina,  Finland,  India,  Portugal 
and  West  Germany,  which  use  modified  Elec- 
toral College  systems,  democratic  nations 
that  have  written  their  constitutions  In  the 
years  since  1787  have  generally  avoided  the 
Electoral  College  compromise  In  favor  of 
either  direct  popular  election  (as  In  Prance 
and  Mexico)  or  a  variation  on  the  English 
parliamentary  system. 

Over  the  years,  would-be  reformers  of  the 
U.S.  system  have  looked  both  abroad  and 
Inward  for  a  better  electoral  technique.  Their 
proposals  have  taken  four  general  tacks : 

The  automatic  plan  was  first  described  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  In  1801  and  wm  urged  as 
recently  as  1966  by  Lyndon  Johnson.  It  would 
abolish  the  electors,  award  their  votes  to  each 
state's  popular  winner,  and  thus  eliminate 
unpledged  and  "faithless  electors"  ( 17  In  the 
past  two  decades)  who  might  break  their 
party  pledges.  Chief  drawback  of  the  auto- 
matic system:  It  would  not  abolish  the  two 
features  that  contribute  to  the  election  of 
minority  Presidents:  the  winner-take-all  sys- 
tem, and  the  unequal  weights  given  to  voters 
In  different  states. 

The  runoff  plan  would  keep  a  deadlocked 
election  out  of  the  House  by  holding  a  runoff 
election  between  the  top  two  candidates  In 
order  to  determine  their  electoral  vote.  It,  too. 
would  maintain  the  chance  of  a  minority 
President. 

The  proportional  plan  would  break  up  the 
wlnner-take-all  state  blocs  and  award  elec- 
toral votes  In  direct  ratio  to  popular  votes 


within  the  states.  As  proposed  In  1950  by 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  Massachusetts, 
It  became  the  first  electoral  reform  In  130 
years  to  win  the  required  two-thirds  Senate 
majority,  but  died  in  the  House  a  few  months 
later.  South  Dakota's  Republican  Senator 
Karl  Mundt  has  for  many  years  supported  a 
similar  plan,  under  which  electors  would  be 
chosen  by  congressional  district,  thus  weak- 
ening "the  present  Inordinate  power  of  or- 
ganized pressure  groups  In  the  blg-clty 
states."  Liberal  opponents  (J.F.K.  among 
them)  have  countered  both  proposals,  argu- 
ing that  as  long  as  rural  states  can  outvote 
urban  ones  In  the  Senate,  the  blg-clty  minor- 
ities need  their  electoral  swing  strength  as  a 
counterbalance.  As  Political  Scientist  Clinton 
Rosslter  wryly  notes:  "One  gerrymander  de- 
serves another." 

Direct  popular  election  goes  beyond  the 
automatic  runoff,  proportional  and  district 
plans,  which  are  quasi  reforms  at  best.  D.P.E. 
would  allow  U.S.  voters  to  choose  their  man 
without  the  doubtful  screen  of  electors  and 
the  possibility  of  backroom  deals.  The  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965,  along  with  the  antl-poU-tax  amend- 
ment of  1964,  greatly  Increased  Negro  regis- 
tration In  the  South  (from  12^;  in  1947  to 
57%  this  year) .  The  result  was  to  leave  those 
states  less  reason  tq  fear  being  overwhelmed, 
under  D.P.E. ,  by  states  with  more  liberal  vot- 
ing requirements.  The  leading  D.P.E.  cru- 
saders are  the  staid  American  Bar  Association 
and  Birch  Bayh,  the  Democratic  Senator  from 
Indiana  who  successfully  floor-managed  the 
1965  fight  for  a  presidential-succession 
amendment.  Their  proposal  has  backing  from 
a  1967  Gallup  poll  showing  65';  of  the  coun- 
try In  favor.  Though  Mundt  contends  that  di- 
rect voting  would  violate  the  federal  prin- 
ciple preserving  separate  voices  for  each  state, 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  notes 
that  the  states  are  already  well  represented 
In  the  Senate  and  House. 

Nonetheless,  many  authorities  believe  that 
the  Electoral  College  Is  necessary  to  sustain 
the  nation's  bipartisan  stebllity.  "The  sure 
way  of  killing  the  two-party  system  Is  to  go 
to  direct  election  of  the  President,"  argues 
Yale's  Alexander  Blckel.  Every  four  years,  he 
claims,  five  or  six  men  would  get  Into  the 
election  under  a  variety  of  party  labels.  Some 
would  be  eliminated,  but  In  round  two  the 
bottom  men  would  sell  off  their  support  for 
political  favor.  In  many  ways.  It  would  be  no 
different  from  having  the  election  thrown 
Into  the  House  of  Representatives  every  year. 
To  meet  that  concern,  Bayh's  bill  would  re- 
quire the  victor  to  have  only  a  simple  plu- 
rality but  at  least  40%  of  the  popular  vote. 
Should  no  candidate  reach  that  mark,  the 
top  two  would  compete  In  an  Immediate  run- 
off. Most  state,  House  and  Senate  races  have 
been  decided  In  this  manner  for  years,  and 
so  strong  Is  the  two-party  habit  with  voters 
that  only  two  Presidents — John  Qulncy 
Adams  and  Abraham  Lincoln — have  ever  won 
on  less  than  40%  of  the  popular  vote. 

THE    LOGICAL    STEP 

Bayh's  40%  rule  would  scrap  the  constitu- 
tional lever  that  permits  a  "spoiler"  like 
George  Wallace  to  mount  a  sectlonally  based 
threat  out  of  proportion  to  his  popular 
strength.  To  swing  an  election,  any  future 
third  party  would  have  to  win  more  than  20"", 
of  the  nationwide  vote,  some  observers  fear 
that  this  would  severely  check  the  historic 
power  of  third  parties  to  press  new  Ideas  or 
Imjjortant  compromises  on  the  major  parties. 
Reform  advocates,  however,  contend  a  major 
party  that  loses  badly  enough  Is  always  In  the 
market  for  the  new  ideas  and  voting  groups 
a  minority  party  reveals.  Nixon's  alliance  with 
ex-DlAlecrat  Strom  Thurmond,  for  example, 
seems  aimed  at  siphoning  off  Wallace  votes 
into  the  Republican  tank. 

Though  the  chances  of  an  electoral  debacle 
In  1968  may  seem  remote,  the  very  tempKi  and 
tone  of  U.S.  democracy  demand  reform  of  the 
anachronistic  Electoral  College.  The  long- 
term  trend  of  the  American  political  system 


Is  toward  direct  democratic  participation  of 
the  voter  In  government  at  every  level  State 
legislatures,  which  originally  chose  most 
presidential  electors,  ceded  that  role  In  the 
early  1800s;  their  constitutional  right  to  elect 
U.S.  Senators  was  relinquished  to  the  elec- 
torate 55  years  ago  by  the  17th  Amendment. 
State  laws  restricting  the  vote  to  landowners 
virtually  disappeared  by  1850,  and  In  1920 
women  won  the  vote.  Recent  franchise  laws 
and  reapportlormient  decisions  have  dramat- 
ically advanced  the  work  of  ensuring  a  fair 
and  equal  vote  for  every  citizen.  Direct  popu- 
lar election  of  the  President  Is  the  next 
logical  step 

THE  "FOURTH  ESTABLISHMENT" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth]  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  25  I 
introduced  the  Program  Information  Act 
and  discussed  the  findings  of  an  8-month 
study  of  Federal  programs  conducted  by 
my  staff  and  me.  I  told  the  House  that 
failure  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  to  know  exactly  how 
the  broad  authorl2atlons  and  appropria- 
tions are  being  Implemented  by  the  var- 
ious departments  and  agencies  means 
that — in  effect — we  are  creating  a 
"fourth  establishment"  responsible  to  no 
one,  self-perpetuating  in  nature  and  too 
often  duplicative  in  effort. 

Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you 
my  experience  over  the  last  6  months 
with  an  organization  which  I  believe  is 
perhaps  the  best  example  of  this  "fourth 
establishment"  I  speak  of.  That  organiza- 
tion is  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

Before  I  proceed  with  a  discussion  of 
my  experiences  and  difiBculties  with 
HEW,  however,  let  me  first  review  the 
Program  Information  Act  and  what 
benefits  this  body  and  the  American 
people  would  derive  from  its  passage. 

The  bill  would  require  that  there  be 
published  annually,  and  updated 
monthly,  a  central  and  complete  com- 
pendium of  all  Federal  operating  pro- 
grams. This  would  be  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  presented  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  by  the  President. 
At  the  time  of  presentation  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  required  to  provide  recom- 
mendations on  simplifying  and  consoli- 
dating guidelines,  access  requirements 
and  programs. 

The  compendium  would  contain  infor- 
mation most  needed  by  our  State  and 
local  officials,  as  well  as  private  individ- 
uals, in  determining  the  kinds  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  available  and  how  to  go 
about  applying  for  it. 

The  Program  Information  Act  cur- 
rently Is  cosponsored  by  130  Members  of 
the  House  and  of  the  other  body.  This 
figure  Includes  Members  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  as  well  as  numerous  so- 
called  liberals  and  conservatives.  Since 
the  bill's  introduction  in  June,  it  has 
been  unanimously  endorsed  by  the  Na- 
tional (jovemors'  Conference  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  in  Cincinnati  in  July,  the 
National  Association  of  Counties,  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Washington.  D.C.,  in 
July,  and  the  National  Legislative  Con- 
ference at  its  annual  meeting  in  Miami 
in  August.  The  need  for  passage  of  the 
bill  has  been  the  subject  of  editorials 
which  have  appeared  in  more  than  250 
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newspapers  across  the  Nation  and  I  have 
In  the  last  4  months  received  thou- 
sands of  letters  from  mayors.  Gover- 
nors, county  executives,  educators,  and 
other  public  ofBcials  as  well  as  private 
citizens  asking  how  they  may  be  of  as- 
sistance in  obtaining  passage  of  the  Pro- 
gram Information  Act. 

The  legislation,  needless  to  say.  is  long 
overdue.  The  significant  proliferation  of 
operating  Federal  assistance  programs 
began  in  1960,  yet  only  now  are  we  be- 
ginning to  address  the  solution  to  a  major 
Information  problem  that  has  arisen  be- 
cause of  this.  Since  1960  there  have  been 
at  least  two  attempts  by  the  OfiQce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  create  some- 
thing approximating  a  Oovemment  wide 
catalog,  and  at  very  significant  expense 
to  the  taxpayer.  Regardless,  the  lack  of 
adequate  data  and  management  infor- 
mation is  still  critical  today.  Perhaps  the 
best  illustration  of  this  has  been  the 
great  demand  for  the  June  25  Congres- 
sional Rkcoro  which  contains  my  com- 
pendium of  operating  Federal  assistance 
programs  .obtained  during  my  study. 
There  hava  been  no  copies  of  that  par- 
ticular Record  available  for  months.  The 
Library  of  Congress  reprinted  it,  but  that 
supply  was  exhausted  within  days,  and 
my  office  still  receives  scores  of  requests 
each  week  for  copies,  which  I  might  add 
we  do  jiot  have. 

MOST  AGXNCIES  WKKE  HZLPriTL 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  report  that  most  of  the  people  in  the 
many  agencies  we  visited  or  corresponded 
with  during  the  8  months  of  our  study 
were  highly  cooperative,  extremely  help- 
ful, receptive  to  our  efforts  to  find  infor- 
mation, and  in  many  cases  offered  us 
helpful  hints  on  how  to  better  go  about 
completing  our  project. 

HXW.  USOA  WERZ  UNCOOPEIUTIVK 

However,  two  agencies,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
were  highly  uncooperative,  negative  in 
meeting  our  requests.  It  is  our  experi- 
ence with  the  latter  of  these  two  agencies 
that  I  would  like  to  discuss  here  today. 

As  you  know,  we  obtained  informa- 
tion about  the  1,091  programs  in  our 
compendium  by  the  use  of  questionnaires 
sent  to  program  managers;  that  is.  the 
men  and  women  whose  jobs  it  is  to  ad- 
minister these  programs  within  the  vari- 
ous departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  In  most  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  these  program  man- 
agers quickly  filled  in  our  questionnaires 
and  returned  them  to  my  oCBce.  The  in- 
formation asked  for  by  the  questionnaire 
Is  the  same  as  that  shown  to  be  needed 
by  State  and  local  public  ofBcials  in  a 
federally  sponsored  survey  taken  by  Mid- 
west Research  Institute  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

However,  at  HEW  the  questionnaires 
we  sent  to  program  managers  somehow 
found  their  way  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Ralph 
K.  Huitt,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Legis- 
lation. That  began  a  series  of  meetings, 
telephone  conversations  and  letters  be- 
tween my  office  and  HEW,  in  which  some 
officials  there  proved  themselves  to  be 
totally  unconcerned  about  and  unaware 
of  the  Informational  needs  of  public  of- 
ficials and  private  citizens  who  might 


want  to  better  themselves  or  their  com- 
munities by  making  use  of  programs 
administered  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  proved  themselves  to  be  com- 
pletely negative  In  their  attitude  about 
what  constitutes  a  legitimate  request  of 
a  congressional  office. 

To  this  date,  the  questionnaires  I  sent 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  remain  unanswered. 
Following,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  kinds 
of  excuses  given  by  the  Department, 
which  more  than  any  other  In  the  entire 
Federal  Government,  should  be  In  touch 
with  the  informational  requirements  and 
needs  of  the  people : 

The  information  I  requested  was  too 
unique.  Yet.  that  same  information  wtis 
supplied  to  me  by  every  other  agency  in 
the  entire  Federal  Government,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture— which  I  shall  discuss  on  another 
occasion.  And  is  the  information  shown 
in  the  Midwest  Research  study  to  be  most 
needed  by  State  and  local  officials  in 
dealing  with  the  Federal  Government. 
While  arguing  that  the  information  I 
requested  was  too  unique.  HEW  Is  pro- 
viding virtually  the  same  information  I 
requested  at  no  cost  to  commercial  pub- 
lishers who  repackage  it  for  distribution 
to  subscribers  who  pay  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars a  year.  Many  of  their  subscribers 
are  the  same  people  who  should  be  get- 
ting adequate  information  already  from 
HEW  in  the  form  of  catalogs  who  now 
are  not; 

That  it  would  take  too  long  to  process 
this  request  for  only  one  Congressman. 
Yet,  my  bill  is  cosponsored  by  130  other 
Members  of  Congress,  indorsed  by  our 
Nation's  Governors,  county  executives 
and  supervisors,  and  State  senators  and 
representatives ; 

That  the  information  is  already  con- 
tained in  other  catalogs,  and  even  if  It  is 
not,  I  should  wtut  until  new  catalogs  are 
printed  at  some  indefinite  date  in  the 
future.  Yet.  the  reason  I  started  on  this 
study  was  because  existing  catalogs  and 
irvformational  sources  are  so  miserably 
inadqpuate  and  inconsistent.  For  ex- 
ample, one  office  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  told  me  it  has  52  programs. 
The  GEO  catalog  shows  it  has  62  pro- 
grams, one  HEW  brochure  lists  82  pro- 
grams for  this  office,  another  brochure 
lists  ill  programs.  My  study  shows  the 
office  administers  more  than  120  pro- 
grams; 

That  HEW  programs  and  personnel 
change  so  rapidly  that  the  answers  to 
my  questionnaire  would  be  obsolete 
almost  as  quickly  as  they  could  be  com- 
piled. If  programs  are.  in  fact,  changed 
that  often  by  HEW.  is  it  any  wonder 
that  we  have  so  much  trouble  solving 
social  and  health  problems?  And  if  per- 
sonnel changes  occur  that  often,  per- 
haps an  investigation  of  such  amazing 
personnel  turnover  is  in  order; 

That  the  questionnaires  were  all  re- 
ferred by  the  individual  program  man- 
agers to  the  Office  of  Congressional 
Liaison,  and  collectively  represented  too 
immense  a  task  to  be  undertaken  by  that 
office.  Yet.  I  have  received  information 
leading  me  to  believe  that  the  Office  of 
Congressional  Liaison  promulgated  a 
letter   to  program   managers   directing 


them  to  send  my  questionnaire  to  that 
office.  In  fact,  one  particularly  efficient 
manager  who  quickly  filled  in  the  ques- 
tionnaire and  returned  It  to  me,  later 
had  to  call  my  office  asking  that  it  be 
returned — presumably  so  that  he  could 
comply  with  the  directions  of  the  Office 
of  Congressional  Liaison; 

That  the  information  I  requested 
would  require  massive  expenditures  of 
man-hours.  Yet.  other  agencies  did  not 
complain  of  this.  Perhaps  other  agencies 
are  better  organized  than  HEW.  but 
nevertheless,  the  kind  of  information  I 
requested  is  so  fundamental  that  if  It  is 
not  readily  available  for  the  program 
manager,  then  the  system  is  long  over- 
due for  a  vast  shakeup.  I  submit  that  if 
this  excuse  is  true  it  is  as  telling  as  any 
other  single  thing  I  found  in  showing 
that  the  present  system  is  simply  not 
working.  Also,  I  would  like  again  to 
make  the  point  that  HEW  provides  such 
information  to  commercial  organiza- 
tions who  publish  it  and  sell  it  at  high 
rates  to  anyone  who  can  pay  the  price 
and  who  wishes  to  apply  for  a  Federal 
program; 

That  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  such  vast,  broaa 
authority  in  the  implementation  and 
evolution  of  its  programs  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  precisely  describe  each  and  every 
one.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  excuse,  boast 
or  whatever  It  was  Intended  to  be  was 
given  to  me  in  a  conversation  In  my  office 
with  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  It  was  given  to 
my  staff  in  a  conversation  In  the  Office 
of  Congressional  Liaison  at  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  And  it  is  the  single 
most  telling  point  in  corroborating  my 
earlier  statement: 

That  failure  on  the  part  of  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  to  know  exactly  how  the 
broad  authorizations  and  appropriations  are 
being  Implemented  by  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  means — in  effect — we  are 
creating  a  "fourth  establishment"  responsible 
to  no  one.  self-perpetuating  In  nature  and 
too  often  duplicative  In  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  period  since  I  made 
the  findings  of  my  study  known  to  the 
members  of  this  body,  I  have  written  to 
the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  on  four  occasions.  I  have 
met  with  an  Assistant  Secretary  once  in 
my  office.  My  staff  has  met  with  the 
congressional  liaison  officer  and  an  as- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  on  numerous 
occasions.  We  have  had  scores  of  tele- 
phone conversations  with  these  officials. 
All  this  for  the  singular  purpose  of  try- 
ing to  obtain  information  from  HEW 
that  should  be  available  and  needs  to  be 
available.  Each  time  HEW  officials  have 
offered  a  new  excuse.  I  have  soundly 
refuted  it,  only  to  be  met  with  another 
equally  refutable  excuse  within  a  few 
days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  then  is  the  epitome 
of  the  "foiu-th  establishment"  at  work. 
What  it  wants  to  do.  it  does.  What  it 
wants  to  change,  it  changes.  What  It 
wants  to  ignore,  it  Ignores.  Within  the 
"fourth  establishment,"  the  efforts  of 
one  single  Congressman  or  the  combined 
voice  of  130  are  only  minor  annoyances, 
and  that.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  why  It  Is  so 
frightening  and  why  It  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  unchecked  In  the 
future  as  It  has  been  In  the  past. 
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CONGRESSMAN  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 
SPEAKS  ON  THE  CONSEQUENCES 
OF  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempwre.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Dow],  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  major  address  on  the  consequences  of 
Vietnam  delivered  by  my  friend  and  col- 
league. Congressman  William  F.  Ryan, 
at  Yeshiva  University  in  New  York  City 
on  November  19.  1967.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  that  tragic  conflict,  Congressman 
Ryan  has  been  an  outspoken  critic  of  the 
administration's  policy  in  Vietnam.  His 
has  been  a  voice  of  sanity  and  reason  in 
troubled  times,  and  his  analysis  of  the 
consequences  of  Vietnam  reflects  great 
sensitivity  and  understanding.  As  he 
said  in  that  speech  1  year  ago,  "when 
the  war  is  over  and  the  burning  is  done, 
we  must  be  different  than  before." 

The  courageous  leadership  of  Con- 
gressman Ryan  in  the  search  for  peace 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  and 
has  given  hope  to  students  as  he  has 
spoken  out  on  the  issues  from  New  York 
to  California.  His  Yeshiva  University 
speech  follows : 

Tou  have  asked  me  to  speak  today  on  a 
difficult  subject  Indeed — the  consequences 
of  Vietnam  on  America.  I  will  do  so — but  with 
caution,  and  provisionally.  For  your  topic 
asks  that  we  measure  the  repercussions  of  a 
still  unfolding  event;  It  requires  that  we 
think  about  the  present  retrospectively.  Let 
us  review  It.  however,  with  a  special  sense 
of  gravity.  For  there  is  another  more  power- 
ful topic  that  overshadows  our  own — the 
consequence  of  Vietnam  on  Vietnam.  These 
are  the  consequences  of  battle,  of  destruc- 
tion, of  death.  They  are  the  consequences  on 
a  society  which  is  no  longer  a  society,  a  peo- 
ple with  little  to  remember  but  tragedy  and 
little  to  face  but  torment.  For  children,  they 
are  the  consequences  of  orphanhood.  For  the 
mothers,  the  consequences  of  prostitution. 
'Pot  fathers,  the  consequences  of  a  future 
without  prospects,  and  thus  without  full 
manhood. 

A  country  lies  devastated  by  twenty  years 
of  bloody  war.  So  if  we  seek  to  measure  the 
effects  of  Vietnam  on  our  own  society,  we 
must  begin  by  acknowledging  the  conse- 
quences of  our  responsibility  for  that  devas- 
tation. That  is  to  say.  we  must  face  the 
fact  of  complicity  and  the  reality  of  guilt. 

Were  these,  however,  the  only  consequences 
for  America  to  bear,  we  would  probably  live 
untouched  by  this  terrible  war.  We  are  Le- 
viathan: with  wealth  and  power  which  can 
comfortably  engage  in  adventures  of  unex- 
ampled material  cost.  We  are  Imperlus: 
whose  violent  expeditions  are  too  distant  for 
most  eyes  to  see  and  hearts  to  feel. 

Or  so  it  has  seemed  until  very  recently. 
For  in  the  past  year.  Vietnam  has  finally 
caught  up  with  America.  And  we  must  finally 
face  the  infection  In  American  society,  which 
many  of  us  warned  would  Inevitably  follow 
ovu-  military  Instruslon  Into  Vietnamese 
society. 

How  then  do  we  begin  to  understand  what 
Vietnam  has  done  to  us?  We  might  start  with 
the  words  of  William  Butler  Yeats: 

"The  Second  Coming 
"Turning  and  turning  In  the  widening  gyre 
The  falcon  cannot  hear  the  falconer; 
Things  fall  apart;   the  centre  cannot  hold; 
Mere  anarchy  Is  loosed  upon  the  world, 
The  blood-dimmed  tide  is  loosed,  and  every- 
where 
The  ceremony  of  Innocence  Is  drowned; 
The  best  lack  all  conviction,  while  the  worst 
Are  full  of  passionate  intensity. 


"Surely  some  revelation  is  at  hand; 
Surely  the  Second  Coming  Is  at  hand. 
The  Second  Coming !  Hardly  are  those  words 

out 
When  a  vast  Image  out  of  Spiritus  Mundi 
Troubles  my  sight:  somewhere  in  sands  of 

the  desert 
A  shape  with  Hon  body  and  the  head  of  a 

man. 
A  gaze  blank  and  pitiless  as  the  sun. 
Is  moving  its  slow  thighs,  while  all  about  It 
Reel  shadows  of  the  indignant  desert  birds 
The  darkness  drops  again;  but  now  I  know 
That  twenty  centuries  of  stony  sleep 
Were  vexed  to  nightmare  by  a  rocking  cradle. 
And  what  rough  beast,  its  hour  come  around 

at  last, 
Slouches  towards  Bethlehem  to  be  bom?" 

Which  of  us  can  view  the  course  of  Ameri- 
can politics  these  past  three  years  and  not 
accept  the  terrible  relevance  of  Yeafs  vision. 
For  things  are  fallin^  apart.  The  center  can- 
not hold. 

It  appeared  strong  enough  in  1964 — more 
strong  perhaps  than  ever.  The  election  of 
Lyndon  Johnson  had  seemingly  achieved 
both  a  mandate  for  social  reform  and  the 
broadest  consensus  to  support  it.  Business, 
labor,  the  farms,  the  cities,  the  intellectuals, 
the  young — all  were  somehow  caught  to- 
gether in  a  center  which  would  hold  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  very  little  left 
for  the  periphery.  And  then  came  Vietnam. 

With  It,  we  witnessed  the  quick  collapse 
of  consensus,  the  first  blow  to  cohesion,  the 
first  arch  in  the  widening  gyre.  From  the 
Right  came  the  inevitable  awareness  that 
Vietnam  would  provide  an  opportunity  to 
beat  back  whatever  impetus  for  social  re- 
construction had  stirred  in  the  first  half  of 
the  decade.  The  liberal  hour  was  only  min- 
utes old.  Perhaps,  reasoned  the  Right,  time 
could  really  be  Interrupted.  And  Indeed  we 
have  seen  how  fragile  time  is. 

For  two  years  now.  we  in  Congress  have 
watched  the  resurgence  of  the  conservative 
coalition.  In  the  last  days  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, that  resurgence  began  to  be  felt. 

And  the  goth  Congress  has  seen  its  quick 
accession  to  power.  The  consequencae  of  that 
are  clear  beyond  the  cloakrooms  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  programs  of  the  New  Frontier 
and  the  Great  Society  are  decimated.  Aid 
to  Education  has  been  cut  back  50%,  Model 
Cities  50%,  rent  supplements  75%.  Last  week 
the  House  passed  a  poverty  bill  which  Is  an 
insult  and  a  provocation  to  the  nation's  op- 
pressed— depriving  them,  as  It  does,  of  any 
voice  in  programs  supposedly  designed  for 
their  benefit.  And  meanwhile,  the  House 
becomes  a  theatre  of  the  absurd  as  it  pas-^ies 
bills  against  flag  burning,  bills  against  draft 
card  burning,  bills  against  picketing  the 
Capitol,  bills  against  supposed  agitators, 
liateful  word,  who  move  into  the  cities  of 
our  nation  to  provoke  violence  which  other- 
wise would  remain  repressed  and  contained — 
as  It  has  for  200  years. 

So  the  center  cannot  hold  the  Congress, 
which  Is  now  the  captive  of  Reaction.  Nor  can 
it  any  longer  hold  in  check  the  Military- 
Industrial.  The  Armed  Services  Committee 
reports  whatever  legislation  It  wishes.  And 
the  measures  pass  with  barely  a  whimper. 
The  draft  comes  up  for  review,  and  all  the 
inequitable  features  are  retained,  in  some 
cases  reinforced.  The  military,  Increasingly, 
influential  in  the  White  House,  now  finds  It 
can  achieve  an  Impetiis  for  arms  control 
that  many  had  seen  promised  after  the 
Cuban  misslle-crisls  and  the  test-ban  treaty. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  are  given  permanent 
terms,  for  the  first  time  ever.  They  now  sit 
in  regularly  on  all  White  House  strategy  ses- 
sions, when  that  had  not  been  done  in  the 
past.  And  further  accretion  of  power  by  the 
military  Is  stemmed  only  by  a  Secretary  of 
Defense  whose  energy  and  Influence  Is  now 
depleting  under  pressure  which  has  built 
against  him  for  years. 

So  the  center  cannot  hold  the  Right  either 
In  Congress  or  In  the  Pentagon.  And  the 


Military-Industrial  complex  anticipates  still 
greater  power  as  things  fall   further  apart. 

They  fall  apart  too  In  the  liberal  coalition 
which  had  seen  1964  as  both  vindication  and 
opportunity.  The  traditional  alliance  of 
labor,  the  cities,  intellectuals  and  the  young 
Is  now  ridden  with  splits.  Liberals  fall  apart 
from  a  labor  bureaucracy  which  is  fat  and  bu- 
reaucratic and  Ill-disposed  to  take  seriously 
the  twin  threats  cf  poverty  and  racism,  let 
.Tlone  break  its  ties  with  the  administration 
over  Vietnam. 

The  cities  are  in  utter  turmoil,  political 
as  well  as  social  and  economic,  as  the  re- 
sources to  meet  their  crisis  are  absorbed  by 
War.  Many  Intellectuals,  and  many  universi- 
ties find  themselves  locked  into  national 
pKJwer  In  the  form  of  research  contracts  and 
research  grants.  And  many  who  are  more 
free  are  growing  disaffected  from  power  to 
the  point  of  denying  any  possibility  of  its 
eventual  creative  use. 

The  young  are  the  greatest  casualty  of 
all — through  this  experience  of  national 
tragedy  may  be  for  them  the  lesson  that  may 
prevent  its  repetition,  If  tndeed  we  are  to 
recover. 

Still  we  find  among  them  a  growing  ni- 
hilism which  takes  many  forms.  For  some, 
there  Is  the  desperate  search  for  new  com- 
munity In  the  hippie  experiment.  Rejection 
of  property,  the  consumption,  even,  of  new 
kinds  of  food.  Power  corrupts,  but  flower 
power  liberates,  absolutely — unless  of  course 
it  is  accompanied  by  addiction  to  strange 
drugs  with  strange  names:  Grass,  Acid, 
Samck  and  most  ominously,  Speed.  And  so 
their  search  for  Utopia,  so  characteristically 
American  In  much  of  its  Innocence  and  hope. 
is  broken  apart,  not  merely  by  its  own  contra- 
dictions, but  by  a  society  which  will  not 
leave  It  In  peace;  which  peeps,  and  mocks 
and  absorbs,  and  refuses  to  understand  new 
words,  If  words  there  are  for  so  f>olgnant  a 
world  as  that. 

Among  the  political  young,  idealism  has 
given  way  to  dissent,  and  dissent  to  open 
resistance-.  So  they  reason  If  great  institu- 
tions of  power  will  not  yield  to  democratic 
pressure,  and  if,  indeed,  those  Instltutlona 
themselves  respond  with  violence,  whether 
In  Vietnam  or  the  ghetto,  then  many  began 
to  believe  that  the  Institutions  in  turn  will 
be  moved  only  by  violence  In  kind.  Hun- 
dreds storm  the  Pentagon.  Thousands  roam 
the  streets  of  New  York  in  pursuit  of  con- 
frontation with  the  Secretary  of  State,  most 
not  yet  at  the  point  of  open  violence,  yet 
clearly  on  the  path — as  things  fall  apart, 
as   the   center   cannot   hold. 

And  "mere  anarchy  is  loosed  upon  the 
ghetto."  "The  blood  dinned  tide  is  loose  and 
everywhere  the  ceremony  of  Innocence  Is 
drowned."  That  Is  the  message  of  American 
Summer:  Watts.  Harlem.  Newark.  Detroit. 
the  others.  Early  In  the  decade,  society  had 
turned  to  civil  rights.  It  sought  to  set  right 
the  legal  Injustices  of  the  South.  It  prom- 
ised to  redress  material  grievances  in  the 
North.  And  it  gave  them  .  .  .  Vietnam,  and 
received  in  turn,  riot.  How  can  we  blame  any- 
one but  ourselves  for  this  most  tragic  dis- 
aster? We  have  oppressed  the  Negroes  for 
centuries.  We  promise.  We  urge  non-vio- 
lence. And  then  the  resources  for  delivery 
of  that  promise  are  stolen  away  and  spent 
for  violence,  then  thousand  miles  from  our 
shores. 

How  can  It  be  disputed  that  the  riots  of 
summer  are  not  somehow  the  consequences 
of  Vietnam,  the  consequences  of  unmet 
pledges. 

The  consequences  of  violence  abroad,  and 
the  consequences  of  repression  at  home,  and 
the  pledge  made  In  Congress  and  elsewhere: 
"don't  reward  the  rioters." 

"The  ceremony  of  Innocence  is  drowned." 
For  white  Innocence  Is  no  longer  real  In  the 
eyes  of  many  young  Negroes.  And  those  who 
might  once  have  seemed  Innocent  are  now 
thought  guilty  for  having  chosen  the  cere- 
mony of  tokenism  as  a  response  to  oppres- 
sion. 
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Things  have  fallen  apart.  The  direction 
or  our  politics  has  become  centrifugal,  and 
as  power  leaves  the  center,  only  those  on 
the  fringes  can  control  events.  And  so  we 
face  a  situation  where  the  violence  In  our 
society  takes  the  stage  to  share  It  with  those 
whose  only  response  Is  repression.  Revolu- 
tionary action  in  the  ghetto  prompts  blind 
reaction  from  the  Congress.  And  we  sit  by. 
those  of  us  In  the  early  1960's.  who  thought 
our  hour  had  come 

We  no  longer  seem  able  to  change  our 
society  In  any  way.  We  watch  events  escape 
us.  "turning  and  turning  In  the  widening 
gyre  "  And  If  we  think  ourselves  the  falcons, 
we  have  lost  the  bird:  "the  falcon  cannot 
hear." 

We  look  to  the  future,  then,  and  wonder, 
with  Yeats,  "S\irely  some  revelation  Is  at 
hand.  Surely  the  second  coming  Is  at 
band."  But  are  things  as  dramatic  as  that? 

So  much,  of  course,  depends  on  the  direc- 
tion of  Vietnam.  There  Is,  of  course,  one 
form  the  future  may  take.  We  may  stay  ooi 
and  on  In  Vietnam.  Our  commitment  might 
grow — perhaps  with  an  Invasion  of  the  North. 
The  administration  may  decide  that  the  only 
chance  It  has  to  remain  In  power  Is  to  fore- 
close the  possibility  of  dissent  and  repudia- 
tion by  requesting,  and  probably  receiving, 
a  declaratfon  of  war. 

In  turn,  we  will  suffer  a  tax  Increase  as 
large  or  largeir  than  that  requested  this  year. 
Still  greater  chunks  of  domestic  spending 
will  be  cut  out  by  the  conservative  coalition 
In  Congress.  We  will  see  more  violence  in  the 
streets,  not  merely  this  time  by  black  Amer- 
icans, but  by  white  Americans  who  can  no 
longer  control  their  anger  at  the  course  of 
national  policy.  The  public  dialogue  will  be 
set  by  partisan  politics,  the  conventions  and 
the  election.  And  the  irrelevance  of  what 
most  Presidential  candidates  have  said  so  far 
leaves  little  room  for  optimism  regarding 
their  futtire  pronouncements. 

That  could  be  one  American  future.  And 
beyond  It  lies  a  new  America  Indeed.  An 
America  with  troops  somehow  permanently 
mired  in  Asia.  An  America  with  troops  in 
permanent  occupation  of  its  ghettos.  An 
America  where  civil  liberty  is  suspended  In 
the  name  of  civil  order.  An  America  where 
violence  Is  as  explicit  a  form  of  action  as  it 
Is  presently  a  form  of  entertainment.  An 
America  where  the  center  Is  dead,  where  lib- 
eralism Is  defeated,  probably  discredited  for 
Its  complicity  In  our  predicament  or  Its 
failure  to  realize  early  its  proportions.  That 
wiU  be  an  America,  indeed,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  second  coming  of  Teat's  vision. 
"The  rough  beast,  his  hour  come  round  at 
last"  will  be  the  beast  of  total  reaction, 
virtual  Fascism.  For  there  Is  too  much  evi- 
dence that  the  beast  is  already  "slouching 
toward  Washington   to   be  born." 

I  do  not  think  it  inappropriate  for  us  to 
take  that  vision  seriously.  For  such  condi- 
tions have  taken  hold  of  societies  before  us. 
And  If  the  past  three  years  have  meant  any- 
thing, they  have  taught  us  that  we  are  not 
so  special,  so  pure,  so  Innocent  a  nation  as 
once  we  thought. 

While  I  take  It  seriously,  however.  I  still 
reject  the  notion  that  It  must  be  tomorrow's 
reality.  In  that  sense,  of  course,  I  confess 
that  I  am  operating  with  all  the  liberal 
optimism  that  has  provided  such  wishful 
and  mistaken  prognosis  over  the  past  years. 
Nevertheless,  I  see  a  difTerent  vision  for  this 
country  than  that  suggested  by  Yeats  Sec- 
ond coTning  I  do  so  because  I  reject  one  line 
In  the  poem,  the  line  which  has  it  that: 
"The  beat  lack  all  conviction." 

I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that  the  best 
In  America  are  full  of  conviction,  conviction, 
if  you  will  full  of  healthy  and  passionate 
Intensity. 

That  conviction  In  our  best  citizens  seems 
to  me  likely  to  grow  over  the  next  year.  I 
think  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Administration's  policy  in  Viet- 
nam win  come  through  to  many,  many  cltl- 
sens.  It  is  already  doing  so,  with  a  momen- 


tum which,  to  my  mind.  Is  unlikely  to  ebb. 
I  am  not  sanguine  about  the  short-term 
efforts  of  this  momentum.  For  while  the  best 
In  America  are  flUed  with  conviction,  there 
still  Is  very  little  opportunity  for  that  con- 
viction to  be  transformed  Into  political 
power  While  we  grow  in  number,  we  still 
may  find  no  space  In  which  to  move 

The  administration  will,  in  any  case,  be 
under  enormous  pressure  over  the  next  year 
to  accept  the  compromise  negotiated  settle- 
ment many  of  us  have  urged  for  years.  As  of 
now.  I  believe  the  President  Is  still  set  on  a 
course  seeking  military  victory.  For  the 
power  of  the  military  and  mllltary-mlnded 
In  this  Administration  Is  enormous.  Never- 
theless, massive  political  pressure  by  dis- 
senting Democrats  represents  one  hopeful 
course — a  course  which  may  ultimately  con- 
vince the  President  that  to  be  re-elected  he 
must  disengage  from  Vietnam. 

How  likely  It  Is  that  this  will  be  achieved 
In  the  next  year  no  one  can  say.  Our  ad- 
versaries win  surely  view  any  legitimate 
peace  moves  with  great  suspicion  and  hos- 
tility. They  may.  Indeed,  decide  not  to  set- 
tle the  war  until  our  own  Impatience 
prompts  us  to  accept  virtually  any  terms. 
But  I  continue  to  believe  we  can  disengage 
from  Vietnam  in  honor  If  we  decide  we  want 
to  do  so. 

What  then  of  the  consequences  of  Viet- 
nam, after  Vietnam?  Here  we  must  Indeed  be 
highly  speculative  Much  of  what  follows 
a  settlement  to  the  war  will  turn  upon  the 
kind  of  settlement  we  secure.  Let  me 
raise  here  one  very  dangerous  precedent  of 
Korea.  After  a  long  negotiation  and  a  com- 
promise settlement,  many  began  to  pursue 
scapegoats;  scapegoats  for  the  loss  of 
China,  scapegoats  for  no-wln  In  Korea, 
scapegoats  for  the  supposed  deterioration  of 
morality  in  the  government.  We  called  that 
reaction  McCarthylsm.  And  It  seems  to  me  a 
very  possible  consequence  of  a  settlement 
which  would  appear  to  many  as  a  sell-out. 
That.  In  fact,  has  always  been  the  danger 
of  constantly  raising  our  commitment  In 
Vietnam.  What  will  be  said,  then,  to  the 
parents  of  thousands  of  dead  sons  If  we  agree 
in  1968  or  1969  to  the  kind  of  peace  we  might 
have  secured  in  1965  or  1966?  How  will  we 
Justify  the  expenditure  of  over  $100  billion, 
if  all  we  have  to  show  for  It  Is  a  future  South 
Vietnam  almost  as  unstable  as  that  which 
we  sought  to  remake  so  many  years  before? 

I  raise  these  questions  apprehensively  be- 
cause I  cannot  see  how  we  will  get  out  of 
Vietnam  on  terms  which  will  pwmlt  a  con- 
vincing claim  of  victory.  So  we  shall  witness 
a  conflict  between  the  reaction  of  relief  at 
the  end  of  the  war  and  the  reaction  of  anger 
at  the  utter  error  and  waste  of  the  war  in 
retrospect.  How  our  ix>lltlcs  will  react  to  that 
conflict  cannot  be  measured  now.  But  there 
Is,  I  think,  real  cause  for  anxiety. 

The  end  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  will  surely 
bring  a  demand  for  new  steps  to  end  our  do- 
mestic crisis,  the  crisis  of  the  cities.  I  foresee 
several  problems  here.  First,  there  is  an  un- 
critical assumption  that  funds  presently 
spent  for  Vietnam  wlU  somehow  automati- 
cally be  diverted  for  domestic  reconstruction. 
There  is  no  particular  historical  precedent 
for  such  action.  Neither  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  nor  the  end  of  Korea  saw  a  form  of 
reconversion  which  emphasized  social  invest- 
ment. The  end  of  Vietnam.  I  would  guess, 
may  not  be  terribly  different.  The  military 
will  resist  tenaciously  any  signiflcant  reduc- 
tion In  Its  budget.  New  weapons  systems  can 
always  be  invented  and  then  claimed  abso- 
lute necessities  for  national  security.  The 
war  may  end.  but  the  war  lobby  will  be  with 
us  for  some  time.  For  it  Is  built  into  the  very 
fabric  of  our  society. 

There  is  another  danger  to  domestic  prog- 
ress in  a  poet- Vietnam  America.  It  is  not  the 
danger  of  simply  refusing  to  divert  military 
expenditure  to  social  Investment.  It  Is  the 
danger,  rather,  of  the  wrong  kind  of  social 
Investment.   A   year,   or  several   years   frooa 


now.  we  may  be  so  beset  by  such  turmoil  in 
our  cities  that  society  will  decide  the  restora- 
tion of  order  must  precede  the  redress  of 
grievance.  Such  a  restoration  might  take 
openly  repressive  form,  as  we  Imagined 
earlier.  But  It  might  take  a  more  sophisti- 
cated shape.  I  have  in  mind  what  one  might 
call  the  corporate  path  to  social  order  and 
reform.  Big  business,  we  are  Increasingly 
told,  holds  the  key  to  solving  our  urban 
crisis.  The  great  genius  of  the  private  sector 
will  be  required  to  solve  all  the  social  dis- 
eases business  has  either  caused  or  neglected 
for  the  many  years.  And  so  we  are  beginning 
to  hear  of  schemes  to  Involve  big  business  In 
the  rehabilitation  of  old  neighborhoods,  the 
construction  of  new  ones,  the  education  of 
our  young,  and  all  the  other  problems  of  the 
ghetto. 

The  corporate  path  to  social  reform  seems 
to  me  a  dangerous  one  Indeed.  The  primary 
concern  may  well  turn  out  to  be  the  pre- 
emption of  more  radical  and  Imaginative  ex- 
periments in  the  ghetto.  I  have  no  confi- 
dence, for  example,  that  businessmen  will 
concede  to  Indigenous  poor  people  the  right 
and  the  power  to  make  decisions  themselves 
about  programs  Intended  for  their  own  ben- 
efit. And  participation  of  the  poor  In  recon- 
structing their  own  environment  seems  to 
me  the  key  to  overcoming  the  root  psycho- 
logical problems  underlying  poverty.  What 
reason  can  we  be  given  to  believe  that  cor- 
porate power,  suddenly  grown  selfless,  will 
voluntarily  surrender  control  over  what  It 
regards  as  Investment? 

So  considerable  obstacles  may  be  present 
to  significant  domestic  reform  after  Vietnam. 
The  same,  I  think,  may  be  said  of  foreign 
policy.  Let  me  say  here  that  I  believe  the 
entire  American  foreign  policy  establishment 
must  be  overhauled  if  we  are  to  escape  the 
Interventionist  disasters  of  the  last  decade. 
That  means,  to  begin  with,  a  new  Secretary 
of  State.  But  It  also  means  a  changing  of  the 
guard  that  will  reach  deep  Into  the  diplo- 
matic bureaucracy. 

I  believe  such  action  will  not  be  impos- 
sible in  an  environment  where  Vietnam  will 
be  seen  to  have  been  a  terrible  disaster. 

Powerful  Members  of  the  Senate,  for  ex- 
ample, may  well  be  Inclined  to  call  for  recon- 
struction of  American  diplomacy  after  Viet- 
nam. The  academic  community  will  surely 
feel  likewise. 

Yet  here.  too.  there  Is  a  difficult  problem. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  ultimate 
reaction  to  Vietnam  will  be  isolationist  in 
character.  Many  liberals  may  feel  inclined  to 
seek  a  cutback  in  foreign  aid  and  commit- 
ments. Their  position,  and  It  win  have  some 
merit,  will  be  that  the  American  presence 
In  the  developing  countries  Is  so  likely  to 
prove  destructive  that  we  must  simply  with- 
draw that  presence.  That  view  wUl  be  diffi- 
cult for  many  to  oppose.  It  will  force  us  to 
argue  against  the  lessons  of  10  years.  It  will 
force  us  to  argue  that  American  power  can 
align  itself  with  progressive  forces  around 
the  world — when  we  have  rarely  done  so  In 
the  past.  It  win  force  us  to  argue  that  Amer- 
ica will  tolerate  regimes  that  are  or  seem 
revolutionary  In  character — when  we  have 
squashed  revolution  In  the  past.  It  will  force 
us  to  argue  that  our  incredible  wealth  may 
be  used  on  behalf  of  the  wretched  of  the 
earth — when  all  too  often  It  Is  seen  used  to 
shore  up  their  oppressors. 

That  whole  argument  will  be  a  good  one 
to  Join  If  It  can  be  Joined  responsibly  and 
with  restraint.  But  again  we  must  be  aware 
of  the  very  real  possibility  that  post-Viet- 
nam America  may  be  bitter,  angry,  and  111- 
dlsp>osed  to  examine  rationally  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  more  creative  Internationalism  than 
we  have  seen  heretofcwe. 

I  have  been  with  you  for  too  long,  and 
perhaps  I  have  seemed  to  wander.  I  have 
done  so,  however,  out  of  need.  For  one  way 
to  esca]}e  the  depressing  reality  of  the  pres- 
ent Is  to  Imagine  the  possibility  of  a  brighter 
day.  That  day  may  seem  very,  very  difficult 
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to  project  tonight.  Not  merely  because  the 
present  consequences  of  Vietnam  are  so 
deadly,  but  as  well  because  the  obstacles  we 
will  face  when  the  war  Is  over  seem  so  very 
large. 

To  tell  you  that  I  still  hold  to  a  funda- 
mental optimism  about  our  nation  may  thus 
seem  Ironic  after  so  many  dark  words.  Yet  I 
look  at  this  country,  even  now,  and  And  a 
younger  generation  full  of  passionate.  In- 
tense conviction.  I  see  young  people  willing 
to  stand  up  for  ideals,  despite  the  conse- 
quences. I  see  young  people  seeking  to  build 
in  the  ghetto,  and  reform  the  University.  I 
see  among  many  of  my  constituents  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  a  readiness  to  accept 
error,  ask  new  questions,  and  seek  new  an- 
swers. Such  radical  introspection  can  be  the 
most  auspicious  consequence  of  Vietnam  If 
somehow  we  can  stop  the  killing.  For  when 
the  war  Is  over  and  the  burning  Is  done  we 
must  be  different  men  than  before. 

This  nation  is  so  obscure,  so  perverse.  We 
are  at  once  violent  to  the  point  of  deadliness 
and  generous  to  the  point  of  selflessness.  We 
have  the  child's  need  for  love  and  the  ado- 
lescent's disregard  for  what  must  be  done  to 
be  loved.  We  embrace  the  world,  and  choke 
It  to  death  In  the  process. 

We  live  in  the  best  of  times  and  the  worst 
of  times — both,  I  suppose,  of  our  own  mak- 
ing. No  single  vision  can  encompass  our 
enormity,  and  few  can  express  the  elation 
and  the  pain  of  what  we  are. 

So  who  am  I,  really,  to  presume  any  spe- 
cial power  to  project  the  consequences  of 
the  most  traumatic  hour  of  this  American 
century.  For  myself,  I  choose  hope  and  opti- 
mism. Not  because  cur  present  situation  Is 
any  less  tragic  than  It  seems,  but  rather  be- 
cause I  view  our  terrible  faults  as  ultimately 
the  product  of  naive  and  distorted  idealism. 
Naivete,  if  humble,  will  permit  enlighten- 
ment. Idealism  may  grow  wise.  And  so,  per- 
haps, we  can  rescue  new  self-definition  from 
destruction,  and  thus  ransom  our  future 
from  this  trying  day.  But  at  what  costs,  at 
what  costs? 


CONGRESSIONAL  REORGANIZATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  I  Mr.  Foley]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  can  let  the  Record  stand  with  the 
suggestion  I  was  attempting  to  imply 
partisanship  in  the  origins  of  this  bill. 
Exactly  the  opposite  is  the  case.  I  am 
complaining  there  has  been  an  unfor- 
tunate partisanship  in  espousing  it,  un- 
fortunate especially  because  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  the  bill  was  conceived 
out  of  a  bipartisan  effort. 

Any  congressional  reform  legislation, 
Mr.  Speaker,  must  be  a  bipartisan  effort, 
and  I  am  sad  to  say  that  that  effort  nas 
been  weakened  by  the  obvious  and  deter- 
mined efforts  of  several  of  its  sponsors, 
sincere  as  they  are  in  supporting  the 
legislation,  to  seek  a  political  opportunity 
in  claiming  special  credit  for  the  mi- 
nority party,  special  support  for  the  bill 
by  the  minority  party,  and  to  imply  that 
all  those  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  are  op- 
posed to  the  legislation. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  has  equal 
responsibility  to  support  legislation  that 
he  feels  is  in  the  interest  of  the  country, 
and  there  are  rules  and  procedures  in 
this  House  by  which  bills  which  are  not 
reported  to  the  floor  can  be  brought  there 
by  a  simple  majority  of  the  Members. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  Into  great  detail 
about  who  signed  a  discharge  petition 
and  who  did  not,  but  the  gentlemen  on 
the  floor  know  who  have  signed  it  and 


who  have  not,  because  they  have  ex- 
amined it.  Any  cursory  examination  indi- 
cates that  it  is  by  no  means — by  no 
means — a  matter  exclusively  of  the  mi- 
nority. In  fact.  I  would  suggest  to  them 
that  thay  count  the  Members  of  the  mi- 
nority who  have  signed  that  document 
and  count  the  Members  of  the  majority 
who  have  signed  it  and  decide  for  them- 
selves who  is  interested  in  implementing 
the  rules  in  support  of  congressional 
reorganization. 

Several  of  my  friends  in  the  minority 
seem  to  prefer  every  course  except  a 
course  of  action;  every  manner  except 
the  most  direct;  every  procedure  except 
that  most  clearly  provided  by  the  rules. 
They  have  even  claimed  that  the  record- 
breaking  obstruction  which  they  raised 
against  the  debate  bill — obstruction 
which  was  in  itself  a  magnificent  ex- 
ample of  the  need  for  congressional  re- 
form— was  resorted  to  in  the  interest  not 
of  defeating  the  debate  bill  but  of  forc- 
ing out  the  reorganization  bill — an  as- 
sertion which  most  news  commentators 
viewed  with  deserved  skepticism. 

This  body  described  by  Hamilton  as 
the  place  where  the  people  govern  must 
constantly  reform  itself  and  its  rules  to 
meet  the  great  demands  of  the  Republic. 
•Refonn  if  you  would  preserve  '  is  the 
wisest  advice  for  all  political  institutions. 
It  must  be  heeded  here. 

I  would  hope  that  we  not  have  an  ex- 
acerbation of  this  kind  of  partisanship 
but  that  we  have  a  diminution  of  it.  The 
next  Congress  is  going  to  need  to  consider 
this  legislation  or  something  very  similar 
to  it.  Partisan  wrangling  is  not  going  to 
bode  well  for  that  important  legislation. 
The  Congress  is  very  much  in  need  of 
refonn.  It  is  ver>'  much  in  need  of  re- 
organization legislation,  but  it  is  not  go- 
ing to  help  for  gentlemen  to  come  to  the 
well  and  in  a  self-serving  and  partisan 
way  fill  the  Record  with  self-serving  and 
partisan  documents  a  month  before  a 
national  election.  This  is  the  kind  of  bill 
that  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  partisan 
reform  and  not  thrust  in  it  as  it  is  in 
almost  every  occasion  by  some  of  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  am  glad  to  see  at  this  late  date,  after 
much  debate,  a  few  forced  statements 
coming  from  my  friends  that  Democrats 
have  supported  this  bill  and  congres- 
sional refonn.  I  hope  we  can  now  see  the 
end  of  partisan  posturing  and  the  re- 
sumption of  constructive  cooperation. 


UPDATING  THE  IMMIGRATION  ACT 
OF  OCTOBER  3,  1965 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  PeighanI  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
act  of  October  3,  1965,  became  fully  ef- 
fective on  July  1  of  this  year.  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem and  the  imposition  of  ceilings  of 
170.000  and  120,000,  exclusive  of  spouses, 
parents,  and  children  of  citizens,  on  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Hemisphere  re- 
spectively, became  operative  on  that  date. 

Testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, given  by  representatives  of  the 
State,  Justice,  and  Labor  Departments, 


has  established  the  general  overall  work- 
ability of  the  statute  during  the  2 '2-year 
interim  period  and  has  indicated  that  the 
same  condition  should  prevail  hereafter. 
Certain  areas,  however,  have  created 
problems  which  could  not  have  been 
anticipated,  because  of  the  lack  of  de- 
finitive data  on  the  types  and  classes  of 
immigrants  which  came  under  the  nan- 
preference  sections  of  the  law  prior  t.o 
December  1965.  The  provisions  of  the  act 
of  October  3,  1965,  with  respect  to  rela- 
tives of  U.S.  citizens  and  resident  alien."* 
are  creating  no  problems  and  will  not 
create  problems,  except  for  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  citizens.  Although  In  exce.ss 
of  24  percent  is  allocated  to  this  fifth - 
preference  class,  there  Is  a  heavy  back- 
log, growing  heavier,  in  this  class.  Absent 
a  change  in  the  class,  there  is  no  prospect 
that  it  will  ever  become  current.  How- 
ever, 2  years  ago  I  proposed  that  special 
immigrant — numerically  exempted — 
visas  should  be  made  available  to  broth- 
ers and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens  who 
were  on  waiting  lists  when  the  law 
became  effective  on  December  1,  1965, 
and  who  would  not  have  obtained  their 
visas  by  July  1,  1968.  because  of  the  nu- 
merical limitations  contained  In  the  law. 
This  Is  a  key  provision  of  a  bill  (H.R. 
20406)  which  I  have  introduced  today  to 
remedy  some  of  the  other  defects  which 
have  been  highlighted  as  a  result  of  our 
committee  study. 

The  two  employment  preferences,  of 
10  percent  each,  are  backlogged  about  1 
year  each  by  applicants  in  excess  of 
available  numbers.  I  am  reliably  informed 
that  a  drop-down  from  the  first  and 
second  preferences — which  are  more  than 
adequate  for  any  anticipated  demands 
in  those  classes— of  excess  numbers  into 
the  third  preference  will  bring  that  sec- 
tion current  within  1  year  and  should 
continue  a  state  of  currency  thereafter. 

By  permitting  unskilled  aliens  with 
jobs  to  have  a  preference,  the  law  has 
negated  the  existence  of  any  nonprefer- 
ence  class  and  has  heavily  oversubscribed 
the  sixth  preference.  By  removing  un- 
skilled from  this  class,  we  complete  the 
task  of  bringing  all  preferences  reason- 
ably current  and  lay  a  foundation  for 
some  new  seed  nonpreference  immi- 
grants, which  would  essentially  be  com- 
posed of  unskilled  aliens  and  some  few 
Immigrants  who  could  establish  that  they 
would  not  be  employed  in  the  United 
States. 

Petitions  to  accord  a  third  or  sixth 
preference  currently  require  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Within  the 
professional  classes  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  not  best  qualified  to  determine 
the  needs  and  requirements  of  this  coim- 
try.  In  the  fields  of  medicine  and  educa- 
tion. Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is 
uniquely  qualified  to  perform  this  task. 
Section  6  would  amend  the  language  of 
section  204(b)  to  restore  the  language 
which  was  in  the  law  prior  to  October  3, 
1965:  that  is,  'appropriate  agencies  of 
the  Government"  in  lieu  of  "the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor."  It  is  understood  that  the 
Labor  Department  would  be  the  appro- 
priate agency  of  consultation  for  all 
sixth-preference  petitions. 

Since  coricultatlon  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  a  re- 
quirement under   the  third   and  sixth 
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preferences,  the  veto  power  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  under  section  212(a) 
(14>  should  be  Inapplicable  to  those  two 
preference  classes  and  section  5(c^  of  the 
bill  deletes  that  requirement. 

Various  inequities  in  the  exemptions 
from  212<a)  il4i  accorded  to  natives  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  have  been 
pointed  out  in  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee and  section  7  of  the  bill  brings 
the  exemptions  for  the  two  continents 
Into  line. 

In  section  8  Is  Incorporated  a  propmsal 
of  the  Department  of  State  to  make  the 
2-year  foreign  residence  requirement  of 
exchange  aliens  applicable  only  to  two 
classes:  Aliens  whose  particlpmtion  in  a 
program  was  financed  by  an  agency  of 
this  Government  or  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  those  who  come  from  less  de- 
veloped countries,  as  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Waivers  would  continue 
to  be  authorized  as  they  are  today,  with- 
in these  two  classes,  but  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  physicians  and  educators  whose 
program^studies  are  financed  by  private 
hospitals  and  universities  would  not  be 
required  to  spend  2  years  abroad  before 
becoming  Immigrants. 

Section  1  would  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  temporary  workers  may  only 
be  permitted  entry  into  the  United 
States,  even  though  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  certified  that  persons  in  their 
occupations  are  in  short  supply,  if  the 
positions  to  which  they  are  coming  are 
temporary  in  nature.  The  amendment 
would  continue  the  requirement  that  the 
alien  be  a  bona  fide  nonimmiRrant.  Addi- 
tionally. It  would  be  required  that  he  be 
either  a  person  of  dlstlngiiished  merit 
and  ability  or  be  coming  to  perform  tasks 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  de- 
termine that  unemployed  persons  in  the 
United  States  were  not  available  to  per- 
form. It  would  permit  the  entry  of  per- 
sons under  these  circumstances,  to  fill 
positions  which  are  permanent  In  nature, 
such  as  university  professorships,  hospi- 
tal residencies,  and  some  agricultural  po- 
sitions. Removal  of  the  word  "Industriar' 
would  permit  commercial,  professional, 
and  other  classes  of  trainees  to  be  ad- 
mitted under  h (3)  visas. 

Sections  2,  3.  4.  and  10  are  housekeep- 
ing amendments  which  delete  the  various 
provisions  which  related  to  quota  immi- 
gration during  the  transition  period  and 
incorporate  into  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  certain  provisions  of  the 
act  of  Octobers,  1965. 

The  further  problem  that  remains  un- 
solved is  the  effect  of  the  law  on  those 
countries  which  were  given  such  gener- 
ous allowances  under  the  old  national 
origins  quota  systems.  My  subcommittee 
will  make  its  first  order  of  business  in 
the  next  Congress  the  conduct  of  hear- 
ings and  the  introduction  of  a  committee 
bill  to  resolve  this  problem. 


CONGRESSMAN  RYAN  S  ADDRESS 
ON  VIETNAM  AT  CARNEGIE  HALL 
ON  DECEMBER  17.  1967 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  TMr.  Burton]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  December  17,  1967,  the  New 


York  Council  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy 
held  a  mass  rally  at  Carnegie  Hall  in 
New  York  City  to  protest  the  administra- 
tion's policy  In  Vietnam  and  to  discuss 
the  prospects  of  the  1968  elections.  At 
this  meeting  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Congressman  William  P.  Ryan,  spoke 
along  with  other  leading  critics  of  the 
war.  including  Senator  Vance  Hartke.  of 
Indiana 

Included  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
are  the  very  stirring  remarks  of  Con- 
gressman Ryan: 
AODRKSS  or  Congressman  William  P.  Rtan. 

BErORE     THK     CotTNCIL     FOR     SANE     NtJCLEAR 

PoLicT.   AT   Carnegie   Hall.   December    17. 

19«7 

I  want  to  thank  Sane  for  Its  invitation  and 
thank  you  (or  being  here.  But  having  said 
that,  I  want  to  express  a  sentiment  perhaps 
less  formal — but  more  appropriate. 

For  years  I  have  spoken  at  meeting  after 
meeting  after  meeting.  I  am  tired  of  meet- 
ings. I  am  tired  of  mere  dialogue.  I  am  tired 
of  repeating  again  and  again  and  again  the 
policy  alternatives  the  Administration  so 
disingenuously  solicits  from  Its  critics. 

End  the  War.  Stop  bombing  the  North.  De- 
escalate  In  the  South.  Accept  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment for  the  South. 

Renounce  the  attempt  to  Impose  a  pro- 
Western  military  Junta  on  the  people  of 
Vietnam. 

Agree  to  meaningful  International  guar- 
antiee of  a  settlement. 

And   then  ...  get  out  of  Vietnam. 

That's  the  program.  Those  are  the  alterna- 
tives. I  know  what  they  are.  You  know  what 
they  are.  The  Administration  knows  what 
they  are.  And  from  here  on  our  business  Is 
not  to  repeat  endlessly  what  Lyndon  Johnson 
chooses  to  Ignore. 

Our  business  Is  to  organize  against  this 
war.  and  turn  those  who  support  It  around — 
or  turn  them  out — from  the  White  House 
to  the  Courthouse. 

Our  business  too  la  to  look  beneath  the 
symptom  of  Vietnam  to  the  system  which 
has  produced  Vietnam,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  even  now  Is  producing  Thai- 
land or  Bolivia  or  South  Africa.  The  system 
which  has  produced  Watts,  and  Newark,  and 
Detroit,  and  even  now  Is  producing  Chicago, 
or  Philadelphia — or  Harlem  or  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant. 

The  system  which  has  produced  a  $70  bil- 
lion military  budget.  And  the  system  which 
has  produced  the  men  who  preside  over,  and 
supervise  and  enjoy  the  beneflts — of  that 
system. 

The  Peace  Movement  has  done  a  remark- 
able Job. 

We  have  not  ended  the  war.  But,  I  think, 
we  have  stripped  away  much  of  the  hypoc- 
risy and  the  lies  and  the  sheer  perversion  of 
language  which  allowed  this  war  once  to 
command  the  almost  complete  support  of 
the  American  people. 

The  war  Is  wrong.  And  that  speaks  for  It- 
self. We  have  amplified  the  sound  and 
opened  many  ears.  Still,  the  war  continues, 
and  of  no  less  importance,  the  system  which 
produce*  VIetnai  lOt  merely  prosecuting 

a   war.    but   lta«  owing   stronger   In    the 

very  act  of  prosecution.  We  must  all  be 
brutally  aware  of  that  fact  today. 

I  point,  for  example,  to  the  Military- 
Industrial  complex,  an  Institution,  as  you  all 
know.  Initially  labelled  by  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower— one  of  Its  most  faithful  servants. 

When  President  John  P.  Kennedy  ttrst  took 
ofllce,  his  military  budget  was  $47  billion. 
The  reported  request  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year  Is  over  $80 
btlllon.  Now,  that  figure  represents  more 
than  money.  It  represents  Uvea  committed, 
Influence  extended,  opposition  preempted. 
It  Is.  very  simply.  Power — something,  quite 
frankly,  they  have  and  we  don't. 

Let  us  look  merely  at  the  surface  of  that 


power  Robert  McNamara.  the  man  most 
equipped  to  curtail  It.  Is  out.  He  leaves  be- 
hind him  a  budget  nearly  twice  as  large  as 
when  he  came — despite  his  renowned  cost- 
cutting  genius.  He  leaves  behind  a  commit- 
ment to  deploy  a  limited  anti-balllstlc  mis- 
sile system — despite  his  opposition  to  that 
decision.  He  leaves  behind  an  impetus  to 
escalation  In  the  development  of  new  of- 
fensive weapons  systems — despite  his  inter- 
est In  arms  control. 

He  leaves  t>ehlnd  him,  of  course,  the  In- 
dispensable Joint  Chiefs  of  StafT,  who  are 
now  appointed,  for  the  first  time,  to  perma- 
nent four  year  terms.  And.  of  course,  lest  we 
forget,  he  leaves  behind  him  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Por  all  the  extraordinary  efTorts  of  one  ex- 
traordinary man  and  all  his  extraordinary 
aides,  the  power  of  the  military  has  grown 
during  his  stewardship.  And  there  is  a  lesson 
In  that.  Institutional  power  is  greater  than 
personal  power. 

That  power  is  reaching  beyond  lt.s  Immedi- 
ately apparent  structural  boundaries.  It 
reaches  into  the  university  community.  De- 
fense Department  grants  to  universities  for 
basic  research  now  total  nearly  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  annually. 

But  how  can  we  quantify  the  Intellectual 
Independence  thus  forfeited,  the  teaching 
thus  neglected,  or  the  free  Inquiring  scholar- 
ship thus  preempted  by  this  most  insidious 
development?  The  Department  of  Defense 
spends  more  for  university  based  research 
than  the  National  Science  Foundation  which 
was  established  for  that  purpose,  and  It 
spends  more  for  social  science  research  than 
any  other  Federal  Agency. 

Universities  then,  which  should  be  the 
most  autonomous,  critical,  and  Independent 
institutions  In  any  democracy,  are  increas- 
ingly under  the  Influence  of  the  military 
establishment. 

So.  of  course.  Is  much  of  the  labor  union 
bureaucracy.  Ten  percent  of  the  entire  labor 
force  earns  Its  living  directly  from  defense 
spending.  That  Interest  transcends  Jobs  and 
contracts.  It  represents  a  basic  commitment 
to  a  system  of  economic  organization  and 
public  policy  priorities  which,  let  us  be  frank, 
depends  upon  the  existence  of  an  Incredible 
war  machine. 

More  ominously,  the  Defense  Department 
Is  increasingly  active  In  the  area  of  domestic 
problem  solving.  Because  it  Is  guaranteed  of 
receiving  almost  any  budgetary  request  from 
Congress,  the  Defense  Department  Is  solicit- 
ing funds  for  low-cost  hotislng,  for  education 
of  the  disadvantaged,  for  basic  research  Into 
the  problems  of  poverty. 

The  Military-Industrial  complex  In  short. 
Is  rapidly  becoming  a  social-Industrial  com- 
plex. The  threat  that  poses  should  not  be 
underestimated . 

This  complex  consolidates  Its  power  dur- 
ing times  of  war.  It  consolidates  political 
power.  It  consolidates  budgetary  power.  It 
consolidates  institutional  power. 

And  that  Is  clearly  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous and  hidden  consequences  of  Vietnam  .  .  . 
a  consequence  which  will  be  with  us,  and 
perhaps  more  apparent,  long  after  the  war 
is  ended. 

There  are,  as  well,  the  more  ambiguous  ef- 
fects of  the  military  perspective  on  our  na- 
tional life.  The  war  Increasingly  sets  the 
terms  and  the  very  language  with  which  we 
describe  our  problems  at  home. 

When  the  ghetto  explodes,  for  example, 
what  do  we  hear  In  Congress,  and  Indeed 
from  the  officials  of  the  riot  area.  "The 
trouble  is  caused  by  those  outside  agitators." 

That's  the  theory  of  outside  aggression, 
embodied  In  the  State  Def>artmenfs  Viet- 
nam White  Paper  of  1965 — this  time  ad- 
dressed to  our  problems  at  home,  the  same 
search  for  scapegoats,  the  same  attempt  to 
lay  blame  outside  the  real  area  of 
oppression. 

Or  we  hear:  "We  need  an  antl-rlot  bill 
to  stop  the  Infiltration  of  those  agitators." 
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The  House  passes  It;  that's  how  we  bomb  the 
North  at  home. 

Or:  "If  we  don't  stop  them  In  Newark 
or  Harlem  today,  they'll  be  In  Plalnfleld  or 
on  Park  Avenue  tonight."  That,  of  course. 
Is  our  domestic  domino  theory. 

And  naturally,  "we  can't  reward  the  riot- 
ers" .  .  .  Does  that  sound  very  different 
from  "we  can't  reward  aggression" — the  gos- 
pel according  to  Dean  Rusk? 

And  how  do  we  Intend  to  deal  with  the 
ghetto  In  the  future?  Well,  give  It  Just  a 
little  poverty  program,  but  make  sure  we 
control  Its  administration.  That's  our  for- 
eign aid  program.  Send  In  some  real  experts 
about  life  In  the  ghetto,  and  help  the  peo- 
ple find  a  new  way.  In  Vietnam  we  call  It 
pacification. 

And  then,  of  course,  beef  up  the  National 
Guard.  After  all,  we're  going  to  need  some 
troops  In  there.  But  we  will  not  call  them 
military  advisors  this  time. 

I  don't  want  to  push  similes  too  far.  But 
they  go  pretty  far  on  their  own,  don't  they? 
And  In  so  doing,  they  emphasize  a  deeper 
metaphorical  truth  which  In  our  overriding 
preoccupation  with  the  war,  tends  to  be 
Ignored. 

Vietnam  Is  Watts.  The  environment,  the 
people,  the  conditions  may  all  seem  different. 
But  the  basic  problems  are  the  same,  how  do 
we  respond  to  oppression  and  deprivation? 
Do  we  respond  with  force?  Do  we  make  de- 
cisions for  people  or  let  them  choose  their 
own  course?  And  can  we  overcome  the  virus 
of  racism  and  class? 

The  American  ghetto  Is  the  third  world 
within  us.  There  is  a  We,  and  for  all  our 
naive  Idealism,  We  are  Empire.  There  Is  a 
They,  and  for  all  our  professed  willingness 
to  help  .  .  .  They  are  Colonials.  We  own 
their  property.  We  set  the  rules  for  them.  We 
have  the  power  to  transform  their  home.  We 
can  be  executioners.  They  can  be  victims.  Or 
we  can  be  Samaritan.  And  they  can  be 
beneficiary. 

Empire.  Colony.  That  Is  the  great  Ameri- 
can problem,  as  it  has  always,  finally,  been 
the  problem  of  the  West — of  Greece  and 
Rome  In  antiquity.  Of  Europe  in  modem 
times. 

We  win  not  solve  the  problem  of  American 
Empire  today,  any  more  than  we  will  end  the 
war  today.  But  I  want  very  much  to  say  this. 
We  will  not  understand  Vietnam  or  Newark 
until  we  understand  the  nature  of  Empire. 
We  will  not  prevent  future  Vletnams — or  fu- 
ture Newarks — until  we  alter  the  attitudes 
and  the  institutions,  which  make  such 
tragedies  possible,  perhaps  Inevitable. 

What  that  calls  for.  of  course.  Is  radical 
analysis — which,  by  definition,  means  going 
beneath  the  surface.  I  cannot  tell  you  here 
what  such  analysis  entails.  But  we  must 
learn  how  to  make  the  fundamental  roots  of 
our  present  troubles  more  visible.  What 
would  it  mean,  therefore,  to  hold  a  rally  in 
Carnegie  Hall  .  .  .  not  on  Vietnam,  again,  but 
on  the  War  Machine? 

The  War  Machine  would  be  more  visible. 
And  to  ttirn  It  around,  we  must  first  make  It 
visible.  What  would  It  mean  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing on  the  Influence  of  the  military  on  the 
university?  That  Influence  would  be  more 
visible.  And  to  overcome  It,  we  must  re- 
veal It. 

Vietnam  and  Watts.  Vietnam  and  Labor. 
Vietnam  and  Language.  Vietnam  and  Lib- 
erals. Empire  and  Colony.  I  touch  on  only  a 
number  of  topics  which,  by  virtue  of  their 
very  choice  as  the  subject  for  a  meeting  like 
this,  would  become  more  visible. 

(And  for  that  matter,  how  about  a  meet- 
ing on  Dean  Rusk?) 

That  may  sound  silly  to  you. 

But  I  am  simply  trying  to  drive  home  a 
basic  point  which  I  think  many  of  us  have 
Ignored,  understandably  in  our  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  surface  horror  of  Vietnam.  We 
must  go  beneath  and  root  out,  and  analyze 
and  understand,  and  make  visible.  We  must 
do  all  this  If  we  are  to  flatter  ourselves  with 
the  belief  and  the  presumption  that  we  can 


prevent  wars,  and  end  oppression  and 
poverty. 

Such  analysis.  Is  necessary  because  it  alone 
will  produce  the  answer  to  race,  and  class, 
and  Empire,  But  It  also  is  possible  because 
those  diseases  have  really  surfaced,  for  all  of 
us  to  see  and  feel,  in  horror  and  In  shame 

So  we  must  analyze.  And  we  must  organize. 
For  every  one  of  us  in  this  hall  who  Is  angry, 
there  are  a  hundred  on  one  block,  one  thou- 
sand in  one  neighborhood,  ten  thousand  in 
our  city,  and  a  million  in  this  nation  who 
share  that  anger.  To  organize  that  anger,  and 
to  organize  it  at  the  grass  roots  level  Is  nec- 
essary, because  the  problems  He  at  the  roots 
of  our  society.  It  Is  necesary.  And  It  Is  pos- 
sible, because  the  apparent  candidates  of 
the  national  parties  seem  unable  to  accept 
or  Incorporate,  or  express  or  represent  the 
present    anger    of    millions    of    Americans. 

Let's  not  pretend  that  such  a  project  Is 
going  to  yield  Immediate  results.  But  we 
must  build  with  a  long-term  view.  We  may 
not  stop  Vietnam.  We  may  not  stop  Newark. 
But  we  may  be  able  to  stop  Bolivia,  In  1973. 
We  may  be  able  to  stop  Chicago,  or  what- 
ever ghettos  In  this  country  do  not  burn  in 
the  next  several  years. 

I  ask  you,  then,  not  to  leave  this  hall 
either  relieved  from  the  catharsis  of  this 
meeting.  They  are  always  cathartic.  Or  de- 
pressed because  tomorrow's  paper  will  be 
just  as  awful  as  today's.  We  ran  always  be 
depressed.  I  hope,  I  really,  hope,  that  you 
can  leave  regenerated  and  anxious  to  seek 
our  new  Ideas,  new  energy,  new  ways  to  or- 
ganize— democratically,  non-vlolently,  ef- 
fectively. 

I  hope,  too,  that  we  can  all  leave  with  a 
conviction  to  ask  questions  about  ourselves — 
If  this  does  not  sound  too  much  like  a  ser- 
mon. Because  the  life  of  a  nation  Is  no  better 
than  the  Individual  lives  of  Its  citizens,  and 
that  Is  really  how  to  take  the  war  seriously. 

Such  Introspection,  I  think,  can  be  the  one 
bright  consequence  of  this  terrible  war.  Many 
of  our  best  young  people  are  undergoing 
such  introspection,  at  home  and  on  the 
campus.  It  Is  leading  some  to  violence,  which 
Is  wrong  and  self-defeating.  But  It  Is  also 
leading  to  many  courageous  acts  of  con- 
science. 

I  have  tried  to  ask  what  It  really  means  to 
be  a  United  States  Congressman. 

I  have  tried  to  ask  what  I  have  to  do  In 
order  to  change  my  society. 

I  have  tried  to  ask  what  blame  the  liber- 
alism I  have  always  believed  in  shares  for 
bringing  about  the  conditions  which  now 
beset  us. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  is  enough.  But  it  is 
a  beginning,  because  It  starts  where  every- 
thing else  begins. 

When  this  war  is  over,  and  the  burning 
Is  done,  we  must  be  different  men  than  be- 
fore. 

Thnt  is  the  message  I  wish  to  leave  with 
you  tonight.  And  I  do  so  confldent  that  our 
own  sense  of  tragedy  inevitably  must  lead 
us  to  face  ultimate  causes,  ultimate  mean- 
ings, and  ultimate  duties. 


REPORT     TO      CITIZENS      OF     THE 
SIXTH  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tak- 
ing this  opportunity  to  review  and  re- 
port the  activities  of  the  90th  Congress 
to  the  citizens  of  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey,  and  to  express  my 
personal  views  concerning  the  achieve- 
ments and  failures  of  this  Congress. 

Although  I  have  served  in  the  Con- 


gress for  almost  10  years,  it  has  only 
been  my  pleasure  to  represent  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Sixth  District  since  January 
1967.  following  the  establishment  of  new 
congressional  boundai-y  lines  by  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature.  The  Sixth  District 
now  comprises  Burlington  County  in  its 
entirety,  almost  all  of  Ocean  County, 
and  a  portion  of  Camden  County,  and  it 
extends  from  the  Delaware  River  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Since  January  of  1967  when  the  90th 
Congress  convened,  our  Nation  has  been 
confronted  by  many  grave  problems.  The 
continuing  war  in  Vietnam,  armed  con- 
flict in  the  Middle  East,  the  pold  crisis 
and  our  balance-of-payments  dilemma 
have  provided  major  challenges  to  our 
international  commitments  and  foreign 
relations.  At  home,  violent  civil  di!=orders, 
racial  conflicts,  soaring  crime  rates,  and 
increasing  consumer  frauds  have  threat- 
ened domestic  progress  and  stability.  The 
complexity  and  solution  of  these  urgent 
problems  have  been  a  deep  concern  of 
this  Congress,  and  have  received  priority 
attention. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  dis- 
cuss all  of  the  legislation  introduced,  or 
even  approved,  by  this  Congress.  I  shall 
therefore  limit  my  observations  to  the 
most  important  activities  of  the  90th 
Congress  in  international  affairs,  do- 
mestic affairs,  and  District  affairs. 

INTERNATIONAL    AFFAIRS 
VIETNAM 

The  all -pervading  international  Issue 
confronting  our  Nation  is,  of  course,  that 
of  Vietnam.  Our  ver>'  large  commitment, 
in  terms  of  men  and  materiel  and  of 
policy  continues  to  present  problems  with 
respect  to  the  carrj-ing  out  of  our  do- 
mestic programs  and  in  our  dealings  with 
other  nations.  Our  ability  to  respond 
militarily  to  new  crises  which  might  arise 
and  threaten  us  in  different  quarters  of 
the  globe  has  been  substantially  weak- 
ened by  the  present  war  in  Vietnam.  As 
a  result  the  credibility  and  force  of  our 
words  and  warnings  to  such  countries 
that  flaunt  the  principles  of  international 
justice  has  been  significantly  undercut. 

As  an  illustration,  I  refer  to  the  pirat- 
ical seizure  of  the  Pueblo  by  North  Korea 
last  January.  And  more  recently,  during 
last  spring  and  early  .summer,  as  the 
threat  of  an  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
by  the  Soviet  Union  loomed  larger  and 
larger,  we  again  felt  the  effects  of  Viet- 
nam. Instead  of  indicating  that  such  a 
move  might  provoke  reprisals,  with  what- 
ever deterrent  effect  that  might  have  had. 
there  was  a  reluctance  to  initiate  any 
overt  act  that  might  show  a  sign  of  inter- 
ference on  our  part. 

We  all  hope  and  pray  that  the  efforts  of 
Ambassadors  Averell  Harriman  and 
Cyrus  Vance  in  Paris  will  succeed  in 
bringing  an  honorable  peace  to  that  war- 
torn  land  of  Vietnam.  We  all  want  to  see 
this  war  resolved  as  soon  as  possible.  As 
long  as  the  talks  hold  out  some  prospect 
for  ultimate  settlement,  we  must  pursue 
them  with  all  due  diligence. 

THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

With  tensions  flaring  again  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
avert  a  new  outbreak  of  war  and  to  work 
toward  a  resolution  of  differences  at  the 
peace  table.  The  goal  of  a  stable  peace 
will  not  be  accomplished  through  conflict, 
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preferences,  the  veto  power  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  under  section  212 1 a) 
(14)  should  be  Inapplicable  to  those  two 
preference  classes  and  section  5(c>  of  the 
bill  deletes  that  requirement. 

Various  Inequities  In  the  exemptions 
from  212(a)  (14>  accorded  to  natives  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  have  been 
pointed  out  in  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee and  section  7  of  the  bill  brings 
the  exemptions  for  the  two  continents 
into  line. 

In  section  8  is  Incorporated  a  proposal 
of  the  Department  of  State  to  make  the 
2-yeer  foreign  residence  requirement  of 
exchange  aliens  applicable  only  to  two 
classes:  Aliens  whose  participation  in  a 
program  was  financed  by  an  agency  of 
this  Government  or  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  those  who  come  from  less  de- 
veloped countries,  as  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Waivers  would  continue 
to  be  authorized  as  they  are  today,  with- 
in these  two  classes,  but  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  physicians  and  educators  whose 
prograJTUStudles  are  financed  by  private 
hospitals  and  universities  would  not  be 
required  to  spend  2  years  abroad  before 
becoming  immigrants. 

Section  1  would  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  temporary  workers  may  only 
be  permitted  entry  into  the  United 
States,  even  though  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  certified  that  persons  in  their 
occupations  are  in  short  supply,  if  the 
positions  to  which  they  are  coming  are 
temporary  In  nature.  The  amendment 
would  continue  the  requirement  that  the 
alien  be  a  bona  fide  nonimmUrant.  Addi- 
tionally, it  would  be  required  that  he  be 
either  a  person  of  distinguished  merit 
and  ability  or  be  coming  to  perform  tasks 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  de- 
termine that  unemployed  persons  in  the 
United  States  were  not  available  to  per- 
form. It  would  permit  the  entry  of  per- 
sons under  these  circumstances,  to  fill 
positions  which  are  permanent  in  nature, 
such  as  university  professorships,  hospi- 
tal residencies,  and  some  agricultural  po- 
sitions. Removal  of  the  word  "industrial" 
would  permit  commercial,  professional, 
and  other  classes  of  trainees  to  be  ad- 
mitted under  hi  3)  visas. 

Sections  2.  3.  4.  and  10  are  housekeep- 
ing amendments  which  delete  the  various 
provisions  which  related  to  quota  Immi- 
gration during  the  transition  period  and 
incorporate  into  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  certain  provisions  of  the 
act  of  October  3.  1965. 

The  further  problem  that  remains  un- 
solved is  the  effect  of  the  law  on  those 
countries  which  were  given  such  gener- 
ous allowances  under  the  old  national 
origins  quota  systems.  My  subcommittee 
will  make  its  first  order  of  business  in 
the  next  Congress  the  conduct  of  hear- 
ings and  the  introduction  of  a  committee 
bill  to  resolve  this  problem. 


CONGRESSMAN  RYANS  ADDRESS 
ON  VIETNAM  AT  CARNEGIE  HALL 
ON  DECEMBER  17.  1967 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Burton  1  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  December  17.  1967.  the  New 


York  Council  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy 
held  a  mass  rally  at  Carnegie  Hall  in 
New  York  City  to  protest  the  administra- 
tion's policy  in  Vietnam  and  to  discuss 
the  prospects  of  the  1968  elections.  At 
this  meeting  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Congressman  William  P.  Ryan,  spoke 
along  with  other  leading  critics  of  the 
war,  including  Senator  Vance  Hartke.  of 
Indiana 

Included  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
are  the  very  stirring  remarks  of  Con- 
gressman Ryan: 

Address  or  Congressman  William  P    Ryan. 

Before    the    CotrNcn.    for    Sane    Nuclear 

Policy,   at   Carnegie   Hall.   December    17, 

19«7 

I  want  to  thank  Sane  for  Its  Invitation  and 
thank  you  for  being  here.  But  having  s&ld 
that,  I  want  to  express  a  sentiment  perhaps 
less  formal — but  more  appropriate. 

For  years  I  have  spoken  at  meeting  after 
meeting  after  meeting.  I  am  tired  of  meet- 
ings. I  am  tired  of  mere  dialogue.  I  am  tired 
of  repeating  again  and  again  and  again  the 
policy  alternatives  the  Administration  so 
dlslngenuovisly  solicits  from  Its  critics. 

End  the  War  Stop  bombing  the  North.  De- 
escalate  In  the  South.  Accept  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment for  the  South. 

Renounce  the  attempt  to  Impose  a  pro- 
Western  military  Junta  on  the  people  of 
Vietnam. 

Agree  to  meaningful  International  guar- 
anties of  a  settlement. 

And    then  ...  get   out   of  Vietnam. 

That's  the  program.  Those  are  the  alterna- 
tives. I  know  what  they  are.  You  know  what 
they  are.  The  Administration  knows  what 
they  are.  And  from  here  on  our  business  Is 
not  to  repeat  endlessly  what  Lyndon  Johnson 
chooses  to  Ignore. 

Our  business  Is  to  organize  against  this 
war.  and  turn  those  who  support  It  around — 
or  turn  them  out — from  the  White  House 
to  the  Courthouse. 

Our  business  too  is  to  look  beneath  the 
symptom  of  Vietnam  to  the  system  which 
has  produced  Vietnam,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  even  now  Is  producing  Thai- 
land or  Bolivia  or  South  Africa.  The  system 
which  has  produced  Watts,  and  Newark,  and 
Detroit,  and  even  now  is  producing  Chicago, 
or  Philadelphia — or  Harlem  or  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant. 

The  system  which  has  produced  a  $70  bil- 
lion mUltary  budget.  And  the  system  which 
has  produced  the  men  who  preside  over,  and 
supervise  and  enjoy  the  benefits — of  that 
system. 

The  Peace  Movement  has  done  a  remark- 
able Job. 

We  have  not  ended  the  war.  But.  I  think, 
we  have  stripped  away  much  of  the  hypoc- 
risy and  the  lies  and  the  sheer  perversion  of 
language  which  allowed  this  war  once  to 
command  the  almost  complete  support  of 
the  American  people. 

The  war  is  wrong.  And  that  speaks  for  It- 
self. We  have  amplified  the  sound  and 
opened  many  ears.  Still,  the  war  continues, 
and  of  no  less  importance,  the  system  which 
produces  Vietnam  Is  not  merely  prosecuting 
a  war.  but  Itself  growing  stronger  In  the 
very  act  of  prosecution.  We  must  all  be 
brutally  aware  of  that  fact  today. 

I  point,  for  example,  to  the  Military- 
Industrial  complex,  an  Institution,  as  you  all 
know,  initially  labelled  by  Dwlght  Eisen- 
hower— one  of  Its  most  faithful  servants. 

When  President  John  P.  Kennedy  first  took 
offlce,  his  military  budget  was  t47  billion. 
The  reported  request  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year  is  over  $80 
bUlion.  Now,  that  figure  represents  more 
than  money.  It  represents  lives  committed, 
Influence  extended,  opposition  preempted. 
It  Is.  very  simply.  Power — something,  quite 
frankly,  they  have  and  we  don't. 

Let  us  look  merely  at  the  surface  of  that 


power  Robert  McNamara,  the  man  most 
equipped  to  curtail  it,  is  out.  He  leaves  be- 
hind him  a  budget  nearly  twice  as  large  as 
when  he  came — despite  his  renowned  cost- 
cutting  genius  He  leaves  behind  a  commit- 
ment to  deploy  a  limited  anti-balllstlc  mis- 
sile system — despite  his  opposition  to  that 
decision.  He  leaves  behind  an  Impetus  to 
escalation  In  the  development  of  new  of- 
fensive weapons  systems — despite  his  inter- 
est In  arms  control. 

He  leaves  behind  him.  of  course,  the  In- 
dispensable Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  are 
now  appointed,  for  the  first  time,  to  perma- 
nent four  year  terms.  And,  of  course,  lest  we 
forget,  he  leaves  behind  him  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Per  all  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  one  ex- 
traordinary man  and  all  his  extraordinary 
aides,  the  power  of  the  military  has  grown 
during  his  stewardship.  And  there  is  a  lesson 
In  that.  Institutional  power  is  greater  than 
personal  power. 

That  power  Is  reaching  beyond  It.s  immedi- 
ately apparent  structural  boundaries.  It 
reaches  Into  the  university  community.  De- 
fense Department  grants  to  universities  for 
basic  research  now  total  nearly  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  annually. 

But  how  can  we  quantify  the  Intellectual 
Independence  thus  forfeited,  the  teaching 
thus  neglected,  or  the  free  Inquiring  scholar- 
ship thus  preempted  by  this  most  insidious 
development?  The  Department  of  Defense 
spends  more  for  university  based  research 
than  the  National  Science  Foundation  which 
was  established  for  that  purpose,  and  It 
spends  more  for  social  science  research  than 
any  other  Federal  Agency. 

Universities  then,  which  should  be  the 
most  autonomous,  critical,  and  Independent 
institutions  in  any  democracy,  are  increas- 
ingly under  the  tnfiuence  of  the  military 
establishment. 

So.  of  course,  is  much  of  the  labor  union 
bureaucracy.  Ten  percent  of  the  entire  labor 
force  earns  its  living  directly  from  defense 
spending.  That  interest  transcends  Jobs  and 
contracts.  It  represents  a  basic  commitment 
to  a  system  of  economic  organization  and 
public  policy  priorities  which,  let  us  be  frank, 
depends  upon  the  existence  of  an  incredible 
war  machine. 

More  ominously,  the  Defense  Department 
is  increasingly  active  in  the  area  of  domestic 
problem  solving.  Because  it  Is  guaranteed  of 
receiving  almost  any  budgetary  request  from 
Congress,  the  Defense  Department  Is  solicit- 
ing funds  for  low-cost  housing,  for  education 
of  the  disadvantaged,  for  basic  research  into 
the  problems  of  poverty. 

The  Military-Industrial  complex  In  short, 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  social-Industrial  com- 
plex. The  threat  that  poses  should  not  be 
underestimated. 

This  complex  consolidates  Its  power  dur- 
ing times  of  wax.  It  consolidates  political 
power.  It  consolidates  budgetary  power.  It 
consolidates  Institutional  power. 

And  that  Is  clearly  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous and  hidden  consequences  of  Vietnam  .  .  . 
a  consequence  which  will  be  with  us,  and 
perhaps  more  apparent,  long  after  the  war 
Is  ended. 

There  are,  as  well,  the  more  ambiguous  ef- 
fects of  the  military  perspective  on  oiu-  na- 
tional life.  The  war  increasingly  sets  the 
terms  and  the  very  language  with  which  we 
describe  our  problems  at  home. 

When  the  ghetto  explodes,  for  example, 
what  do  we  hear  in  Congress,  and  Indeed 
from  the  officials  of  the  riot  area.  "The 
trouble  Is  caused  by  those  outside  agitators." 

That's  the  theory  of  outside  aggression, 
emt>odled  in  the  State  Department's  Viet- 
nam White  Paper  of  1965 — this  time  ad- 
dressed to  our  problems  at  home,  the  same 
search  for  scapegoats,  the  same  attempt  to 
lay  blame  outside  the  real  area  of 
oppression. 

Or  we  hear:  "We  need  an  anti-riot  bill 
to  stop  the  infiltration  of  those  agitators." 
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The  House  passes  it;  that's  how  we  bomb  the 
North  at  home. 

Or:  "If  we  don't  stop  them  in  Newark 
or  Harlem  tociay,  they'll  be  In  Plalnfleld  or 
on  Park  Avenue  tonight."  That,  of  course, 
Is  our  domestic  domino  theory. 

And  naturally,  "we  can't  reward  the  riot- 
ers" .  .  .  Does  that  sound  very  different 
from  "we  can't  reward  aggression" — the  gos- 
pel according  to  Dean  Rusk? 

And  how  do  we  intend  to  deal  with  the 
ghetto  in  the  future?  Well,  give  It  Just  a 
little  poverty  program,  but  make  sure  we 
control  its  administration.  That's  our  for- 
elg^n  aid  program  Send  In  some  real  experts 
about  life  in  the  ghetto,  and  help  the  peo- 
ple find  a  new  way.  In  Vietnam  we  call  It 
I>aclficatlon. 

And  then,  of  course,  beef  up  the  National 
Guard.  After  all,  we're  going  to  need  some 
troops  In  there.  But  we  will  not  call  them 
military  advisors  this  time. 

I  don't  want  to  push  similes  too  far  But 
they  go  pretty  far  on  their  own,  don't  they? 
And  in  so  doing,  they  emphasize  a  deeper 
metaphorical  truth  which  in  our  overriding 
preoccupation  with  the  war.  tends  to  be 
Ignored. 

Vietnam  Is  Watts  The  environment,  the 
people,  the  conditions  may  all  seem  different. 
But  the  basic  problems  are  the  same,  how  do 
we  respond  to  oppression  and  deprivation? 
Do  we  respond  with  force?  Do  we  make  de- 
cisions for  people  or  let  them  choose  their 
own  course?  And  can  we  overcome  the  virus 
of  racism  and  class? 

The  American  ghetto  is  the  third  world 
within  us.  There  is  a  We,  and  for  all  our 
naive  idealism.  We  are  Empire.  There  is  a 
They,  and  for  all  our  professed  willingness 
to  help  .  .V.  They  are  Colonials.  We  own 
their  property.  We  set  the  rules  for  them.  We 
have  the  power  to  transform  their  home.  We 
can  be  executioners.  They  can  be  victims.  Or 
we  can  be  Samaritan.  And  they  can  be 
beneficiary. 

Empire  Colony.  That  is  the  great  Ameri- 
can problem,  as  it  has  always,  finally,  been 
the  problem  of  the  West— of  Greece  and 
Rome  in  antiquity.  Of  Europe  In  modem 
times. 

We  will  not  solve  the  problem  of  American 
Empire  today,  any  more  than  we  will  end  the 
war  today.  But  I  want  very  much  to  say  this. 
We  will  not  understand  Vietnam  or  Newark 
until  we  understand  the  nature  of  Empire. 
We  will  not  prevent  future  VIetnams — or  fu- 
ture Newarks — until  we  alter  the  attitudes 
and  the  institutions,  which  make  such 
tragedies  possible,  perhaps  Inevitable. 

What  that  calls  for.  of  course.  Is  radical 
analysis — which,  by  definition,  means  going 
beneath  the  surface.  I  cannot  tell  you  here 
what  such  analysis  entails.  But  we  must 
learn  how  to  make  the  fundamental  roots  of 
our  present  troubles  more  visible.  What 
would  it  mean,  therefore,  to  hold  a  rally  in 
Carnegie  Hall  .  .  .  not  on  Vietnam,  .igaln.  but 
on  the  War  Machine? 

The  War  Machine  would  be  more  visible. 
And  to  turn  It  around,  we  must  first  make  It 
x'islble.  What  would  It  mean  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing on  the  influence  of  the  military  on  the 
university?  That  Influence  would  be  more 
visible.  And  to  overcome  It,  we  must  re- 
veal It. 

Vietnam  and  Watts.  Vietnam  and  Labor. 
Vietnam  and  Language.  Vietnam  and  Lib- 
erals. Empire  and  Colony.  I  touch  on  only  a 
number  of  topics  which,  by  virtue  of  their 
very  choice  as  the  subject  for  a  meeting  like 
this,  would  become  more  visible. 

( And  for  that  matter,  how  about  a  meet- 
ing on  Dean  Rusk?) 

TTiat  may  sound  silly  to  you. 

But  I  am  simply  trying  to  drive  home  a 
basic  point  which  I  think  many  of  us  have 
Ignored,  understandably  In  our  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  surface  horror  of  Vietnam.  We 
must  go  beneath  and  root  out.  and  analyze 
and  understand,  and  make  visible.  We  must 
do  all  this  If  we  are  to  flatter  ourselves  with 
the  belief  and  the  presumption  that  we  can 


prevent  wars,  and  end  oppression  and 
poverty. 

Such  analysis.  Is  necessary  because  It  alone 
will  produce  the  answer  to  race,  and  class, 
and  Empire.  But  It  also  is  possible  because 
those  diseases  have  really  surfaced,  for  all  of 
us  to  see  and  feel,  in  horror  and  in  shame 

So  we  must  analyze.  And  we  must  organize. 
For  every  one  of  us  In  this  hall  who  is  angry, 
there  are  a  hundred  on  one  block,  one  thou- 
sand In  one  neighborhood,  ten  thousand  In 
our  city,  and  a  million  In  this  nation  who 
share  that  anger.  To  organize  that  anger,  and 
to  organize  it  at  the  grass  roots  level  is  nec- 
essary, because  the  problems  lie  at  the  roots 
of  our  society.  It  Is  necesary.  And  it  Is  pos- 
sible, because  the  apparent  candidates  of 
the  national  parties  seem  unable  to  accept 
or  incnrpwrate,  or  express  or  represent  the 
present   anger   of   millions    nf    Americans. 

Let's  not  pretend  that  such  a  project  is 
going  to  yield  immediate  results.  But  we 
must  build  with  a  long-term  view.  We  may 
not  stop  Vietnam.  We  may  not  stop  Newark. 
But  we  may  be  able  to  stop  Bolivia,  in  1973. 
We  may  be  able  to  stop  Chicago,  or  what- 
ever ghettos  in  this  country  do  not  burn  in 
the  next  several  years. 

I  ask  you,  then,  not  to  leave  this  hall 
either  relieved  from  the  catharsis  of  this 
meeting.  They  are  always  cathartic.  Or  de- 
pressed because  tomorrow's  paper  will  be 
just  as  awful  as  today's.  We  ran  always  be 
depressed.  I  hope,  I  really,  hop^.  that  you 
can  leave  regenerated  and  anxious  to  seek 
our  new  ideas,  new  energy,  new  ways  to  or- 
ganize— democratically,  non-vlolently,  ef- 
fectively. 

I  hope,  too,  that  we  can  all  leave  with  a 
conviction  to  ask  questions  about  ourselves^ 
if  this  does  not  sound  too  much  like  a  ser- 
mon. Because  the  life  of  a  nation  Is  noJjetter 
than  the  Individual  lives  of  Its  citizens,  and 
that  Is  really  how  to  take  the  war  seriously. 

Such  Introspection.  I  think,  can  be  the  one 
bright  consequence  of  this  terrible  war.  Many 
of  our  best  young  people  are  undergoing 
such  Introspection,  at  home  and  on  the 
campus.  It  Is  leading  some  to  violence,  which 
Is  wrong  and  self-defeating.  But  It  Is  also 
leading  to  many  courageous  acts  of  con- 
science. 

I  have  tried  to  ask  what  it  really  means  to 
be  a  United  States  Congressman. 

I  have  tried  to  ask  what  I  have  to  do  In 
order  to  change  my  society. 

I  have  tried  to  ask  what  blame  the  liber- 
alism I  have  always  believed  in  shares  for 
bringing  about  the  conditions  which  now 
beset  us. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  is  enough.  But  it  Is 
a  beginning,  because  It  starts  where  every- 
thing else  begins. 

When  this  war  Is  over,  and  the  burning 
Is  done,  we  must  be  different  men  than  be- 
fore. 

That  Is  the  message  I  wish  to  leave  with 
you  tonight.  And  I  do  so  confident  that  our 
own  sense  of  tragedy  Inevitably  must  lead 
us  to  face  ultimate  causes,  ultimate  mean- 
ings, and  ultimate  duties. 


REPORT     TO      CITIZENS      OF     THE 
SIXTH  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tak- 
ing this  opportunity  to  review  and  re- 
port the  activities  of  the  90th  Congress 
to  the  citizens  of  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey,  and  to  express  my 
personal  views  concerning  the  achieve- 
ments and  failures  of  this  Congress. 

Although  I  have  served  in  the  Con- 


gress for  almost  10  years,  it  has  only 
been  my  pleasure  to  represent  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Sixth  District  since  January 
1967,  following  the  establishment  of  new 
congressional  boundary  lines  by  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature.  The  Sixth  District 
now  comprises  Burlington  County  in  its 
entirety,  almost  all  of  Ocean  County, 
and  a  portion  of  Camden  County,  and  it 
extends  from  the  Delaware  River  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Since  January  of  1967  when  the  90th 
Congress  convened,  our  Nation  has  been 
confronted  by  many  grave  problems.  The 
continuing  war  in  Vietnam,  armed  con- 
flict in  the  Middle  East,  the  gold  crisis 
and  our  balance-of-payments  dilemma 
have  provided  major  challenges  to  our 
international  commitments  and  foreign 
relations.  At  home,  violent  civil  di.=orders. 
racial  conflicts,  soaring  crime  rates,  and 
increasing  consumer  frauds  have  threat- 
ened domestic  progress  and  stability.  The 
complexity  and  solution  of  these  urgent 
problems  have  been  a  deep  concern  of 
this  Congress,  and  have  received  priority 
attention. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  dis- 
cuss all  of  the  legislation  introduced,  or 
even  approved,  by  this  Congress.  I  shall 
therefore  limit  my  observations  to  the 
most  important  activities  of  the  90th 
Congress  in  international  affairs,  do- 
mestic affairs,  and  District  affairs. 

INTERNATIONAL    AFFAIRS 
VIETNAM 

The  all-pervading  international  issue 
confronting  our  Nation  is.  of  course,  that 
of  Vietnam.  Our  very  large  commitment, 
in  terms  of  men  and  materiel  and  of 
policy  continues  to  present  problems  with 
respect  to  the  carrying  out  of  our  do- 
mestic programs  and  in  our  dealings  with 
other  nations.  Our  ability  to  respond 
militarily  to  new  crises  which  might  arise 
and  threaten  us  in  different  quarters  of 
the  globe  has  been  substantially  weak- 
ened by  the  present  war  in  Vietnam.  As 
a  result  the  credibility  and  force  of  our 
words  and  warnings  to  such  countries 
that  flaunt  the  principles  of  international 
justice  has  been  significantly  undercut. 

As  an  illustration,  I  refer  to  the  pirat- 
ical seizure  of  the  Pueblo  by  North  Korea 
last  Januarj'.  And  more  recently,  during 
last  spring  and  early  summer,  as  the 
threat  of  an  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
by  the  Soviet  Union  loomed  larger  and 
larger,  we  again  felt  the  effects  of  Viet- 
nam. Instead  of  indicating  that  such  a 
move  might  provoke  reprisals,  with  what- 
ever deterrent  effect  that  might  have  had. 
there  was  a  reluctance  to  initiate  any 
overt  act  that  might  show  a  sign  of  inter- 
ference on  our  part. 

We  all  hope  and  pray  that  the  efforts  of 
Ambassadors  Averell  Harrlman  and 
Cyrus  Vance  in  Paris  will  succeed  in 
bringing  an  honorable  peace  to  that  war- 
torn  land  of  Vietnam.  We  all  want  to  see 
this  war  resolved  as  soon  as  possible.  As 
long  as  the  talks  hold  out  some  prospect 
for  ultimate  settlement,  we  must  pursue 
them  with  all  due  diligence. 

THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

With  tensions  flaring  again  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
avert  a  new  outbreak  of  war  and  to  work 
toward  a  resolution  of  differences  at  the 
peace  table.  The  goal  of  a  stable  peace 
wiU  not  be  accomplished  through  conflict, 
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but  rather  through  recognition  by  all  na- 
tions of  each  others  right  to  assured 
boundaries,  freedom  of  navigation 
through  International  waters,  and  inde- 
pendent existence  free  from  the  threat  of 
aggression. 

The  first  priority  of  action,  in  my 
Judgment,  as  we  encourage  the  adver- 
saries to  sit  down  and  talk,  is  of  a  two- 
pronged  nature:  We  must,  first,  seek  an 
end  to  the  upward-spirallng  arms  race 
in  the  Middle  East:  and,  second,  seek  the 
stationing  of  the  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping forces  In  areas  of  extreme  ten- 
sion. As  to  the  first  part,  however,  it  is 
my  judgment  that  the  reckless  actions 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  rearming  certain 
Arab  States  and  in  deploying  a  fleet  to 
the  Mediterranean,  defy  that  Important 
and  constructive  goal  of  lessening  ten- 
sions in  that  area,  and  thereby  of 
strengthening  world  peace.  Her  actions 
must  be  deplored. 

As  long  as  the  Soviets  persist  in  cre- 
ating an  Imbalance  of  military  forces  in 
this  region,  the  United  SUtes  will  be 
cempell«d  to  answer  this  threat  to  Israel 
by  providing  her  with  essential  military 
equipment  needed  for  her  defense. 

BIATKA 

In  still  another  part  of  the  world,  a 
tragic  civil  war  is  being  waged  between 
Nigeria  and  secessionist  Biafra.  the 
former  eastern  region  of  Nigeria.  It  is 
our  Government's  position  that  the  Fed- 
eral Military  Government  of  Nigeria  is 
not  deliberately  attempting  to  carry  out 
a  policy  of  genocide  against  the  Blafran 
people.  The  Nigerian  Government  has 
continually  stated  that  Its  aims  are  only 
to  end  secession,  preserve  the  unity  of 
Nigeria,  and  reintegrate  the  easterners 
into  the  fabric  of  national  life  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis.  But  whatever  those 
avowed  intentions  might  be,  tragic  ex- 
cesses have  occurred  on  both  sides. 

The  seriousness  of  this  situation  is  now 
underscored  in  light  of  the  very  recent 
appeal  of  the  Blafran  leaders  to  Com- 
munist China.  We  must  increase  our  ef- 
forts to  bring  an  end  to  hostilities  and  to 
alleviate  the  tragedy  of  mass  starvation. 
We  must  convince  the  warring  parties  to 
sit  down  and  talk,  so  that  international 
agencies  such  as  the  United  Nations  and 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  can  be  permitted  to  carry  out  their 
relief  work  more  effectively. 

rOREICN    AID 

At  the  end  of  the  second  session,  the 
Congress  completed  action  on  our  foreign 
aid  programs  for  1969,  by  authorizing  the 
smallest  appropriation — less  than  $2  bil- 
lion— in  its  22-year  history.  I  supported 
these  cuts  since  I  felt  that  fiscal  respon- 
sibility dictated  them  at  this  time.  Al- 
though there  has  been  widespread  criti- 
cism of  the  administration  s  Southeast 
Asian  policies.  Congress  nevertheless 
agreed  to  meet  its  obligations  in  paying 
the  cost  of  the  war — estimated  at  nearly 
$30  billion  annually.  Thus,  while  invest- 
ment In  the  economic  development  of 
allies  and  underdeveloped  countries  may 
be  a  sound  concept,  it  must  not  be  to 
the  detriment  of  our  country  economical- 
ly. There  must  also  be  some  indication 
from  recipient  countries  that  the  aid  they 
receive  is  being  used  wisely  by  them,  that 
the  investments  are  actually  helping 
them  to  progress.  In  view  of  the  many 


pockets  of  potential  crisis  around  the 
world.  Congress  was  reluctant  to  pro- 
vide or  increase  military  assistance 
abroad  because  of  the  danger  of  feeding 
that  potential  for  military  conflict.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  House  a  total  of  $1,993,- 
850,000  was  authorized,  of  which  only 
$390  million  was  for  military  assistance. 
The  final  amount  authorized  for  next 
year,  as  a  result  of  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference In  September,  was  lowered  to 
$1,974  million.  This  represents  cuts  of 
nearly  $1  billion  from  the  administra- 
tion's original  request  for  $2,962  billion. 

DOMSSTIC    AfTAIRS 

Many  important  domestic  programs, 
ranging  from  housing  and  education  to 
the  space  program,  were  victimized  by 
Inadequate  funding  during  the  90th  Con- 
gress. The  pressure  on  our  economy  was 
perhaps  most  vividly  demonstrated  dur- 
ing the  last  year  through  the  Interna- 
tional dollar  crisis  Even  friendly  foreign 
powers  demanded  a  tighter  and  less  In- 
flationary economy  in  the  United  States 
in  exchange  for  continued  recognition  of 
the  United  States  dollar  as  the  Important 
medium  of  foreign  trade  exchange  in  in- 
ternational currency.  Congress  thus  de- 
cided to  take  a  new  look  at  income  and 
outgo  in  our  economy  and  to  eliminate 
deficits  In  our  current  spending  to  the 
greatest  possible  degree. 

SURTAX 

To  curb  the  swelling  inflation  which 
was  threatening  our  Nation's  continued 
economic  growth  and  pushing  up  the 
budget  deficit  to  staggering  new  highs, 
the  Congress  passed  the  10-percent  sur- 
tax early  during  this  second  session. 
I  voted  for  this  measure,  but  only  after 
it  was  made  clear  that  a  $6  billion  spend- 
ing cut  by  the  Congress  would  be  forth- 
coming. This  extra  tax  on  Individual  in- 
comes became  effective  as  of  April  1,  1968, 
and  will  remain  In  effect  through  June 
30,  1969. 1  will,  however,  oppose  any  auto- 
matic extension  of  this  tax  measure  next 
June  unless  it  is  made  abundantly  clear 
to  me  that  both  wise  fiscal  policy  and 
the  state  of  our  economy  so  require.  Dur- 
ing Its  application,  the  surtax  is  ex- 
pected to  net  an  additional  $15.6  billion 
in  revenues.  These  new  revenues  have 
already  significantly  benefited  our  econ- 
omy by  stabilizing  the  dollar  and  con- 
tributing to  a  reduction  In  Interest  rates. 
While  it  is  always  regrettable  to  have  to 
raise  taxes,  the  economic  situation  of 
the  Nation  required  that  action  be  taken, 
and  Congress  met  its  responsibilities. 

CRIME    AKD    CrVIL    DISOROCKS 

This  is  an  area  of  national  concern  in 
which  I  have  had  a  deep  interest.  It  has 
become  clear  that  Increasing  disregard 
for  law  In  our  Nation  demands  prompt 
congressional  action.  The  widespread 
growth  of  organized  crime  and  the  violent 
looting  and  rioting  In  America's  cities  are 
reaching  crisis  proportions  and  demon- 
strate the  urgency  of  this  demand.  How- 
ever. I  do  not  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  directly  Intervene  in 
local  law  enforcement.  I  am  convinced 
that  Federal  law  enforcement  programs 
should  concentrate  on  assisting  local  and 
State  governments  In  their  efforts  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  crime  and  civil  disorder. 

Thus,  when  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives considered  President  Johnsons 
omnibus  crime  control  and  safe  streets 


bill  in  August  of  1967,  I  proposed  major 
amendments  which  would  permit  over 
$500  million  in  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance and  grants  to  be  administered  by 
State  governments  rather  than  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General.  Basically,  these 
amendments  Insure  that  all  local  govern- 
ments and  police  forces  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  receive  grants,  that  antl- 
crlme  programs  will  not  Involve  waste 
and  duplication,  that  highest  priority 
win  be  given  to  the  elimination  of  riot- 
ing, looting  and  organized  crime,  and 
that  local  law  enforcement  will  not  be 
taken  over  by  Federal  controls. 

My  amendments  were  adopted  by  the 
Republican  Party  and  approved  by  a 
186-to-86  vote  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. They  were  subsequently  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Dirk- 
sen  and  again  received  overwhelming 
approval.  In  view  of  the  violence  and 
soaring  crime  rates  that  our  Nation  is 
now  experiencing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
State  governments  will  undertake  imme- 
diate action  to  implement  this  vital 
program. 

F^irther,  the  tragic  assassinations  this 
year  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  and 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  generated  tre- 
mendous public  concern  for  more  effec- 
tive gun  control  measures.  The  Congress 
reflected  this  concern  in  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Act  by  prohibiting  the  interstate 
shipment  of  handgiins  to  anyone  other 
than  a  licensed  dealer,  and  regulating 
the  over-the-counter  sale  of  handguns, 
including  prohibiting  their  sale  to  juve- 
niles and  any  persons  not  a  resident  of 
a  dealer's  State.  The  Congress  in  recently 
enacted  legislation  voted  to  expand  this 
prohibition  on  Interstate  shipment  to  the 
sale  of  long  guns. 

Widespread  use  of  hallucinogenic 
drugs — LSD — and  other  dangerous  drugs 
among  the  Nation's  youth  has  also  com- 
manded Congress'  attention  this  year. 
The  House  passed  a  bill,  now  awaiting 
Senate  action,  which  establishes  legal 
penalties  for  trafiQcking  in  LSD,  stimu- 
lant or  depressant  drugs.  It  also  provides 
penalties  for  possession  of  such  drugs. 
However,  because  the  bulk  of  such  drug 
use  occurs  among  the  young,  this  Is  a 
very  difficult  area  In  which  to  legislate. 
I  feel  strongly  that  while  it  is  Impera- 
tive to  curtail  the  use  of  these  drugs,  it 
is  equally  important  to  protect  our  youth 
through  programs  of  education. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  during  this 
session  of  Congress  a  very  significant 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Preventive  and 
Control  Act  was  passed.  It  authorizes  as- 
sistance to  courts,  correctional  systems, 
and  community  agencies  engaged  In  the 
prevention,  control  and  treatment  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  It  is  my  judgment 
that  the  consequences  of  such  assistance 
are  immeasurable,  for  with  adequate 
treatment  the  juvenile  offender  can  be 
steered  away  from  the  path  of  crime. 

CONSUMER    PROTECTION 

When  the  truth-in-lendlng  bill  came 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  was  deeply  disturbed  by  its  failure 
to  crack  down  on  deceptive  and  fraudu- 
lent lending  schemes,  by  way  of  fraudu- 
lent second  mortgages  and  deceptive 
home  repair  practices,  which  have  bilked 
thousands  of  New  Jersey  homeowners. 
Constituent  complaints,  reports  of  sev- 
eral   newspapers    in    the    New    Jersey- 
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Pennsylvania  area  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  results  of  investigations 
which  I  requested  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
undertake  were  convincing  proof  that 
corrective  legislation  was  necessary. 

I  therefore  proposed  amendments  to 
truth-in-lendlng  which  were  unanimous- 
ly approved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Basically,  my  amendments  clamp 
down  on  unscrupulous  home  repair 
racketeers  who  lure  homeowners  Into  un- 
wittingly signing  second  mortgages  on 
their  homes,  while  they  think  they  are 
signing  ordinary  installment  loan  con- 
tracts. Under  my  amendments  a  3-day 
"cooling  off"  period  is  provided  during 
which  the  homeowner  may  back  out  of 
the  deal.  They  also  require  lenders  to  ex- 
plain clearly  what  Is  Involved  In  a  second 
mortgage. 

The  channels  of  interstate  commerce 
are  increasingly  being  used  to  perpetrate 
business  and  sales  frauds.  In  order  to 
protect  consumers  against  shady  prac- 
tices. I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
would  make  such  deceptions  of  the  pub- 
lic a  Federal  crime  punishable  by  fine 
and  jail  sentence.  It  would  also  give  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  power  to  im- 
mediately restrain  schemes  which  are 
being  investigated.  The  FTC  now  has  no 
way  of  stopping  phony  business  prac- 
tices until  case  decisions  are  rendered, 
which  sometimes  take  2  years.  Mean- 
while, the  fraudulent  operator  can  con- 
tinue to  fleece  the  public. 

I  have  also  dedicated  much  effort  to 
urging  Congress  to  revise  the  Federal 
Interstate  Highways  program.  New  Jer- 
sey, which  serves  as  a  corridor  for  traf- 
fic to  all  parts  of  our  Nation,  does  not 
receive  its  fair  share  of  Federal  money 
from  the  present  outdated  program.  Un- 
less this  can  be  changed,  in  the  very 
near  future  our  State's  transportation 
situation  will  become  critical. 

AUTOMOBILE    INSURANCE 

Hearings  recently  concluded  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Commerce  Committees 
indicate  the  extent  and  seriousness  of 
problems  in  America's  automobile  insur- 
ance system.  The  testimony  of  insurance 
Industry  executives.  State  insurance 
commissioners,  and  representatives  of 
the  public  interest  confirmed  what  I 
originally  stated  to  the  Congress  In  a 
floor  speech  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  April  of  1967:  In  brief,  a  crisis 
exists.  First,  the  cost  of  automobile  in- 
siu-ance  to  the  consumer  has  skyrocketed. 
Second,  it  has  become  extremely  difficult 
for  most  normal  drivers  to  buy  insurance 
at  regular  rates.  Arbitrary  and  overly  se- 
lective industry  practices  have  resulted 
in  the  young,  the  old,  members  of  mi- 
nority groups  and  religious  denomina- 
tions being  classifled  poor  risks  and  hav- 
ing their  auto  Insurance  canceled  or 
terminated.  Third,  many  poorly  managed 
insurance  companies  have  gone  bank- 
rupt, leaving  thousands  of  accident  vic- 
tims without  compensation.  Another 
source  of  dissatisfaction  has  been  the 
delay  In  settling  claims  for  minor  in- 
juries and  the  extended  wait  for  court 
trial  where  claims  Involve  serious  in- 
juries. 

In  June  of  last  year,  a  staff  study  of 
this  matter  was  authorized  by  Chairman 
Celler,  and  many  of  my  constituents, 


I  am  sure,  are  familiar  with  the  atten- 
tion the  staff  report  received  in  newspa- 
pers and  magazines  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Subsequently,  President  Johnson, 
in  his  message  to  the  American  con- 
sumer early  this  year,  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  would  authorize  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  conduct 
an  investigation  of  automobile  insurance. 
That  study  is  now  underway. 

In  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  testimony  before 
Senate  and  House  committees,  in  pro- 
posing legislation,  and  in  addressing  in- 
terested consumer  groups  throughout 
the  Nation,  I  have  dedicated  every  effort 
to  eliminating  the  abuse  of  motorists  by 
insurance  companies.  In  this  connection 
I  testified  several  months  ago  at  a  hear- 
ing before  the  New  Jersey  insurance 
commissioner  and  urged  the  rejection 
of  an  automobile  Insurance  rate  increase 
requested  by  the  Insurance  companies. 
The  increase  was  not  granted.  The  New 
Jersey  insurance  commissioner  also 
agreed  for  the  first  time  to  consider  in- 
vestment income  as  a  part  of  the  insur- 
ance company  profit  in  deciding  whether 
a  rate  increase  was  justified.  The  Justice 
Department's  favorable  response  to  my 
recent  request  for  an  antitrust  investi- 
gation of  insurance  companies  in  New 
Jersey  has  been  especially  encouraging. 
I  am  determined  to  continue  these 
efforts. 

CTVn.    RICHTB 

The  Congress  continued  its  efforts 
during  this  session  to  eradicate  certain 
lingering  arbitrary  and  discriminatory 
legal  barriers  to  full  participation  of 
Negroes  and  other  racial  minorities  in 
the  processes  of  democracy.  Although 
much  remains  to  be  done  by  our  Nation 
in  reversing  what  Is  a  regrettable  his- 
torical pattern,  I  believe  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968  is  the  most  important 
one  yet  to  be  passed  by  the  Congress. 

EDUCATION 

Many  education  programs  Initiated 
during  or  prior  to  the  89th  Congress 
were  continued,  expanded,  or  improved 
during  this  session.  These  expanded  pro- 
grams have  provided  vital  assistance  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  im- 
proving their  physical  plants,  facilities, 
and  curricula,  and  in  affording  loans  to 
needy  students.  In  my  judgment,  while 
the  amendments  and  expansions  made 
are  important,  they  do  not  go  far  enough. 
These  programs,  like  certain  others,  felt 
the  sting  of  inadequate  funds.  They  rep- 
resent a  critical  investment  in  our  most 
precious  national  resource — our  young 
people.  I  strongly  hope  that  the  next 
Congress  will  carry  out  its  full  respon- 
sibility in  this  important  area. 

An  important  act,  which  I  strongly  sup- 
ported, was  aso  passed  this  session,  which 
will  continue  and  expand  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  This  act  goes  far 
in  improving  the  quality  of  vocational 
training,  particularly  for  the  handi- 
capped, and  in  consolidating  and 
strengthening  vocational  education  pro- 
grams throughout  our  50  States. 

HOUSING 

In  the  area  of  housing,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  this  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  has  passed  a  landmark  omni- 
bus housing  measure — the  most  compre- 


hensive housing  bill  since  1949.  Some  of 
the  many  significant  provisions  of  this 
act  include,  among  others:  assistance  to 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  in 
purchasing  homes;  sissistance  to  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  in  renting 
housing;  strengthening  amendments  for 
various  FHA  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
grams; FHA  assistance  to  new  commu- 
nity developers  in  financing  and  con- 
structing developing  communities;  an  in- 
creased fund  authorization  for  urban 
mass  transportation  assistance,  which  is 
so  vital  to  New  Jersey,  and  extension 
through  June  1970  of  the  emergency  mass 
transportation  program ;  programs  to  en- 
courage private  industry  construction  of 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing 
through  Government-supported  profit- 
making  corporations:  housing  loans  for 
rural  residents  if  other  assistance  is  un- 
available; a  10-year  housing  program  re- 
quiring the  President  to  submit  a  report 
on  goals  and  plans  and  requiring  peri- 
odic annual  reports  thereafter. 

In  addition,  the  bill  includes  a  national 
flood  insurance  program  which  will  pro- 
vide insurance  coverage  to  families  In 
areas  prone  to  floods.  Private  insurance 
industry'  has  been  unable  or  unwilling  to 
insure  many  families  living  in  such 
areas,  which  leaves  them  at  the  mercy 
of  fate.  Under  this  new  program  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  support  the  private 
insurance  industry  in  protecting  these 
families'  homes  and  property.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  implementation  of  this  pro- 
gram will  one  day  result  In  providing 
flood  insurance  for  all  residents  along  the 
New  Jersey  coast. 

MEDICAL    MANPOWER 

Soaring  costs  of  medical  treatment, 
long  waiting  room  delays,  and  difficulty 
in  obtaining  care  on  nights,  weekends, 
or  emergencies  make  clear  that  our  Na- 
tion is  not  producing  sufficient  doctors, 
nurses,  and  other  health  personnel.  I 
have  carefully  Investigated  this  shortage 
of  medical  manpower  and  have  been 
convinced  that  it  is  the  result  of  extrava- 
gant and  wasteful  Federal  expenditures 
for  medical  research.  In  short,  it  appears 
that  America's  medical  educational  sys- 
tem has  not  produced  bedside  physicians 
for  90  percent  of  the  public's  illnesses, 
but  rather  a  small  professional  corps  of 
researchers  and  specialists. 

Through  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  testimony  before  appropriate 
congressional  committees  and  the  intro- 
duction of  corrective  legislation,  I  have 
succeeded  In  making  many  Members  of 
Congress  aware  that  we  must  produce 
more  medical  manpower  if  a  crisis  is  to 
be  avoided. 

VETERANS 

The  90th  Congress  passed  a  number 
of  measures  affecting,  and  of  interest  to, 
veterans  or   veterans'   survivors. 

In  a  gesture  of  gratitude  toward  those 
who  have  fought  In  'Vietnam,  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  passed  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  congressional  policy 
that  Vietnam  veterans  should  be  ac- 
corded employment  preference  in  the 
Federal  Government  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, through  its  procurement  oper- 
ations, shall  "ncourage  the  same  on  the 
part  of  private  industry. 

A  bill  was  also  enacted  Into  law  which 
increases  the  basic  compensatidn  rate 
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for  totally  disabled  veterans  from  $300 
to  $400.  and  adjusts  compensation  rates 
for  partial  disability  to  reflect  Increased 
costs  of  living. 

Another  bill  passed  by  both  Houses 
this  session  increases  the  Income  limita- 
tions used  in  determining  the  amount 
of  disability  pension  for  an  eligible  vet- 
eran. Pensioners  will  now  be  able  to  re- 
ceive greater  amounts  of  income,  such  as 
from  social  security  benefits  increases, 
without  incurring  disability  pension  re- 
ductions. 

And  finally,  during  the  last  week  of 
the  second  session,  the  Congress  passed 
a  law  which  extends  educational  assist- 
ance to  widows  of  veterans  killed  In  serv- 
ice, thereby  availing  them  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  their  knowledge  and 
their  ability  to  compete  for  decent-pay- 
ing work.  The  bill  provides  the  widow 
with  a  day  and  a  half  of  free  education 
for  every  day  her  deceased  veteran  hus- 
band served  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

SOCIAL    SBCttRITT 

DurtWi*  the  first  session  in  1967,  the 
Congress'  enacted  the  House  version  of 
a  series  of  important  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act.  I  vigorously  sup- 
ported these  amendments.  They  are  in- 
tended to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  nearly 
40  million  retired  Americans,  who  do  not 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  rising  wages  and  in- 
come to  cope  with  rising  prices. 

The  social  security  bill  provides  an 
across-the-board  increase  by  12 '2  per- 
cent, increases  the  amount  an  individual 
may  earn  and  still  get  full  benefits, 
strengthens  the  benefit  formula  and  im- 
proves the  health  insurance  benefits. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
amount  that  a  person  may  earn  and  still 
get  his  benefits  would  be  increased  from 
$1,500  to  $1,680  and  the  amount  to  which 
the  $1  for  $2  reduction  would  apply, 
would  range  from  $1,680  to  $2,880  a  year. 
The  amount  a  person  may  earn  in  I 
month  wouid  be  increased  from  $125  to 
$140.  The  number  of  days  of  hospitaliza- 
tion would  be  increased  from  90  to  120 
days.  A  patient  would  be  permitted  to 
submit  his  itemized  bill  directly  to  the 
insurance  earner  for  payment. 

RZrOBM   MEAStTKES 

There  are  a  number  of  important  areas 
which  I  consider  to  be  in  critical  need  of 
reform — the  Selective  Service  System, 
our  system  of  taxation,  the  electoral  col- 
lege, our  postal  system,  and  the  rules 
governing  the  workings  of  the  Congress 
and  the  conduct  of  its  Members.  It  is  my 
considered  judgment  that  we  must  give 
these  matters  top  priority  attention  when 
the  91st  Congress  convenes  next  January. 
For  in  each  of  them  there  exists  varying 
degrees  of  inequity  and  inefficiency  which 
we  can  no  longer  afford  to  tolerate. 

DISTRICT    AFFAIRS 

Generally  speaking,  all  three  o'  the 
counties  in  my  district  enjoyed  popula- 
tion and  industrial  growth,  resulting  In 
new  homes,  new  businesses,  and  increased 
prosperity  for  the  Sixth  District  as  a 
whole.  The  Federal  Government  saw  fit 
to  award  a  significant  number  of  con- 
tracts to  various  industries  in  our  dis- 
trict. For  example,  between  January  1967 
and  October  1968,  contracts  exceeding 
$350  million  were  awarded  to  RCA  opera- 
tions alone  in  our  district. 


BtnU-IHOTON  COUWTT 

Statistics  show  that  Burlington  Coun- 
ty has  the  greatest  land  space  of  the  en- 
tire 21  counties  in  New  Jersey,  and  that 
Ocean  County  has  the  second  greatest 
land  space  in  the  State.  Within  this  area 
is  the  New  Jersey  Pine  Barrens,  which 
is  the  most  exteiisive  wildland  tract  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  Seaboard  region,  oc- 
cupying 2,000  square  miles  of  the  Atlan- 
tic coastal  plain  in  southeastern  New 
Jersey.  Portions  of  the  Pine  Barrens  area 
have  been  recommended  to  be  designated 
as  a  new  national  park  and  also  for  a 
jetport  to  serve  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  metropolitan  area. 

During  the  early  part  of  1967,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  arranged  for  a  study 
of  a  section  of  the  Pine  Barrens  to  de- 
termine whether  it  had  sufficient  scien- 
tific value  for  establishment  as  a  na- 
tional park.  A  report  covering  the  study 
was  completed  in  October  1967,  and  It 
recommended  the  Wading  River  Ecosys- 
tem and  the  Great  Swamp  section  of  the 
Wharton  Tract  as  being  nationally  sig- 
nificant and  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the 
National  Registry  of  Natural  Landmarks 
because  of  their  multiple  values.  Because 
of  the  concern  that  existed  among  lo^*^ 
interests  I  sponsored  meetings  in  Oceffli 
and  Burlington  Counties  for  the  purpose 
of  clarifying  the  original  study.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  is  now  conducting 
another  study  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending alternative  procedures  for  the 
ultimate  pinpointing  of  sections  of  the 
Pine  Barrens  that  might  be  included  in 
the  National  Park  Registry.  While  I  en- 
dorse the  present  study.  I  also  recognize 
the  need  to  protect  existing  industries 
In  the  Plnelands  and  the  {xjsslble  loss  of 
ratables  to  municipalities  through  the 
designation  of  a  new  national  park,  and, 
therefore,  intend  to  follow  the  present 
study  closely  to  insure  that  any  eventual 
recommendations  and  subsequent  legis- 
lation serve  the  best  interests  of  Ocean 
and  Burlington  Counties. 

JETPORT 

Concerning  the  jetport  proposal.  I  am 
reserving  any  final  judgment  on  this 
plan,  recently  announced  by  the  Gov- 
ernors Jetport  Commission,  until  the 
recommendations  are  thoroughly  evalu- 
ated and  a  conclusion  is  reached  by  the 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Transportation.  The 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  has 
consistently  opposed  the  establishment  of 
a  jetport  in  the  Plnelands  because  of  a 
problem  relating  to  air  patterns,  and 
prominent  airline  officials  have  also  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  a  Plneland  jetport. 
alleging  that  it  is  not  close  enough  to  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  metropolitan  area. 

Limitations  on  Federal  resources  im- 
posed by  the  war  in  Vietnam  have  had 
widespread  impact  in  our  congressional 
district.  Serious  reductions  in  federally 
Impacted  school  funds  which  have 
threatened  Burlington  County  school  dis- 
tricts provide  but  one  example.  In  my 
judgment,  despite  the  need  for  economy 
In  Government  spending,  the  adminis- 
tration has  acted  unwisely  in  cutting 
these  funds.  The  education  of  children 
whose  parents  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces 
seems  to  me  a  fundamental  part  of  our 
defense  effort.  Unfortunately,  amend- 
ments which  I  proposed  to  the  supple- 
mental  appropriations  bill  that  would 


have  restored  the  impact  school  districts 
programs  to  their  full  funding  level  were 
defeated.  However,  determined  efforts  to 
secure  full  funding  are  continuing,  and 
some  encouragement  Is  provided  by  re- 
cent Senate  amendments  to  the  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriations 
bill. 

OCEAN  COUNTT 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that,  during 
my  first  2  years  as  a  Representative 
serving  the  recreational  area  of  Ocean 
County,  there  were  several  projects  com- 
pleted. I  was  able  to  persuade  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  in  the  summer  of 
1967,  to  acquire  emergency  funds  to  per- 
mit the  dredging  of  Tuckerton  Creek 
Channel,  following  action  by  the  Ocean 
County  Board  of  Freeholders,  which  es- 
tablished this  dredging  as  a  No.  1  pri- 
ority for  the  improvement  of  Ocean 
County  waterways. 

Having  been  notified  that  there  had 
been  no  dredging  of  Bamegat  Inlet  for 
approximately  15  years  and  that  dan- 
gerous shoals  existed  in  this  vital  water- 
way, I  arranged  for  emergency  interim 
dredging  of  this  inlet  both  in  the  sum- 
mers of  1967  and  1968.  As  a  result  of  this 
dredging,  the  most  severe  hazards  were 
diminished  and  there  was  considerable 
Improvement  in  navigation  for  this  vital 
outlet  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  addition, 
firm  plans  have  now  been  set  up  for  the 
development  of  a  new,  permanent  chan- 
nel in  Bamegat  Inlet.  A  prototype  will 
soon  be  established  in  model  form  at  the 
Vicksburg  experiment  station  in  Missis- 
sippi to  Implement  the  recommendations 
which.  I  hope,  will  result  In  a  permanent 
solution  for  the  problems  of  Barnegat 
Inlet. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Is 
continuing  its  study  to  ascertain  the  ad- 
visability of  constructing  a  reallned  12 
feet  deep  and  100  feet  wide  intercoastal 
waterway.  Upon  receipt  of  reports  that 
there  was  considerable  shallowness  in 
the  present  intercoastal  waterway.  I 
made  special  arrangements  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  dredging  of 
these  shallow  areas  to  insure  that  a  6- 
foot  depth  would  be  constantly  main- 
tained in  all  sections  of  the  intercoastal 
waterway  of  Ocean  Coimty.  My  Toms 
River  congressional  office  was  set  up  as 
a  liaison  with  local  Interests  to  receive 
complaints  about  these  shallow  areas  to 
expedite  corrective  action  without  delay. 
Recognizing  the  special  needs  of  our 
senior  citizens.  I  sponsored  a  senior  citi- 
zens' forum  in  Ocean  Coimty  during  the 
autumn  of  1967  in  an  effort  to  assist  our 
retired  Americans  with  the  many  prob- 
lems confronting  them  In  this  period  of 
their  lifetime.  Approximately  1,000  sen- 
ior citizens  attended  this  forum  and  In- 
dicated it  was  beneficial,  particularly 
from  the  standpoint  of  Information  sup- 
plied to  the  senior  citizens  from  various 
Government  agency  representatives  who 
attended  the  fonmi. 

CAMDEN    COUNTY 

On  the  advent  of  my  representation  of 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District.  I  found 
a  particular  need  for  establishment  of 
new.  modern  postal  facilities  in  this 
rapidly  growing  area  of  New  Jersey.  I 
have  constantly  prodded  the  Post  Office 
Bureau  of  Operations  in  Washington 
about  the  critical  needs  of  postal  im- 
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provements  for  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District,  and,  while  not  entirely  success- 
ful, I  am  glad  to  report  that  several  new 
post  offices  were  constructed.  I  have  not 
been  satisfied  with  the  operations  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  generally,  and  I 
intend  to  continue  exerting  pressure 
upon  top  Post  Office  officials  to  acquire 
new,  modern  postal  facilities  and  better 
methods  of  postal  distribution  for  many 
communities  of  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District.  Continuing  efforts  to  seek  Fed- 
eral aid  to  alleviate  fiooding  conditions 
in  the  Camden  County  area  were  pur- 
sued with  diligence.  Regular  meetings 
were  held  both  in  the  district  and  in 
Washington  with  representatives  of  ma- 
jor industrial  concerns  relative  to  Fed- 
eral problems.  Meetings  were  held  with 
representatives  of  management,  labor, 
and  service  organizations  almost  weekly 
in  the  district  and  in  Washington.  Per- 
sonal interviews  were  conducted  dally  by 
staff,  and  weekly  by  myself,  with  con- 
stituents. Regular  attendance  at  various 
associations,  fraternal  and  veterans  or- 
ganizations was  pursued  through  fre- 
quent trips  between  the  district  and 
Washington.  Active  cooperative  efforts 
with  municipal,  county,  and  State  leaders 
were  a  regular  practice. 

Since  the  Sixth  Congressional  District 
covers  such  a  wide  territory,  I  estab- 
lished two  district  offices  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  citizens — one  in  Cherry  Hill, 
and  the  other  in  Toms  River.  Both  offices, 
in  addition  to  the  principal  office  In 
Washington,  have  been  maintained  with 
a  full-time  staff  for  the  servicing  of  the 
constituency  and  the  solution  of  the 
many  problems  presented.  Without  ex- 
ception, the  correspondence  addressed 
to  the  Cherry  Hill,  Toms  River,  or 
Washington  offices  has  been  answered 
promptly,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  all  cit- 
izens received  efficient  and  courteous 
service. 

During  the  90th  session,  my  offices 
processed  literally  thousands  of  requests 
for  assistance.  We  have  handled  matters 
relating  to  social  security,  veterans'  af- 
fairs, immigration,  small  business,  MiU- 
tar>'  Academies,  post  offices,  farm  prob- 
lems, and  military  service  matters — to 
mention  but  a  few.  I  have  been  fortu- 
nate, too,  in  receiving  expressions  of 
opinion  on  pending  legislation  before  the 
Congress  from  thousands  of  constitu- 
ents. This  has  been  most  helpful  in  aid- 
ing me  to  obtain  the  views  of  the  con- 
stituency and  in  focusing  my  attention 
on  matters  of  particular  interest  to  Indi- 
viduals, businesses,  and  corporations  of 
the  area. 

In  closing  this  report.  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  people  of  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  for  the 
honor  of  serving  them  as  their  Repre- 
sentative in  the  90th  Congress. 


REDWOOD  PARK  LEGISLATION- 
INVOLUNTARY  CONVERSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

air.    JOHNSON    of    CaUfomla.    Mr. 


Speaker,  today  I  introduce  legislation 
which  results  from  enactment  of  the 
Redwood  National  Park  bill  which  the 
President  signed  on  October  2,  1968,  and 
for  which  we  last  week  appropriated  a 
portion  of  the  moneys  for  acquisition  of 
private  lands.  Upon  enactment  more 
than  22,000  acres  of  private  lands  became 
U.S.  property.  Unlike  most  conversions 
of  privately  owned  lands  to  public 
ownership.  Public  Law  90-545  trans- 
ferred title  by  act  of  Congress,  rather 
than  through  condemnation  proceed- 
ings in  the  courts.  There  was  a  twofold 
purpose  for  the  legislative-taking  pro- 
vision: to  prevent  logging  wathin  the 
park  boundaries  and  to  avoid  escalation 
of  prices  during  the  negotiations  or  liti- 
gation of  land  value.  The  companies  have 
not  complained  about  this  measure  and, 
in  fact,  have  observed  a  voluntary  mora- 
torium on  cutting  within  the  proposed 
park  boundaries  for  the  past  years. 

Last  month  during  the  floor  discus- 
sion of  the  conference  report  on  the 
Redwood  National  Park  bill,  several 
questions  were  raised  about  its  provi- 
sions. One  we  resolved  yesterday  by  pas- 
sage of  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill.  There  was  a  concern  that  the  United 
States  would  acquire  the  lands  by  act 
of  Congress  without  making  provision 
for  prompt  payment.  By  appropriating 
$46  million  for  partial  payment  for  the 
land  subject  to  the  legislative  taking  we 
have  authorized,  and  I  believe,  directed, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  a 
prompt  partial  payment  for  the  acquisi- 
tions. Another  problem  discussed  before 
adopting  the  conference  report  was  the 
unique  tax  problem  created  by  the  taking 
of  private  lands.  Section  1033  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  provides  that  upon 
the  involuntary  conversion  of  property 
the  taxpayer  does  not  have  to  recog- 
nize the  gain  upon  reinvestment  of  the 
proceeds.  This  section  of  the  law  covers 
almost  all  situations  in  which  the  United 
States  takes  private  properties  for  public 
use.  In  the  case  of  the  Redwood  National 
Park,  however,  section  1033  does  not 
meet  its  purpose,  for  it  requires  a  rein- 
vestment in  'like"  property.  The  very 
purpose  of  the  Redwood  National  Park 
legislation  is  to  preserve  the  last  remain- 
ing redwoods.  It  is  obvious  that  redwood 
timberlands  are  not  available  to  the 
companies  whose  lands  are  taken  for  the 
park.  It  is  my  purpose  in  introducing  this 
legislation  to  extend  coverage  of  sec- 
tion 1033  to  this  unique  situation. 

The  legislation  I  propose  today  does 
not  protect  unlimited  reinvestment  by 
the  companies.  Rather,  in  line  with  the 
purposes  for  which  section  1033  weis  first 
adopted,  the  companies  would  have  to 
restrict  investment  to  properties  similar 
in  nature  to  the  business  in  which  the 
company  was  already  engaged  at  the 
time  of  enactment.  In  order  to  stim- 
ulate reinvestment  in  the  counties  whose 
tax  bases  have  been  severely  reduced  by 
the  creation  of  the  Redwood  National 
Park,  I  propose  that  reinvestment  pro- 
tection be  given  to  any  new  trade  or 
business  in  those  counties.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  latter  provision  will  stimulate 
job  protection  in  Del  Norte  and  Hum- 
boldt Counties. 

The  conference  report  on  the  Redwood 
National  Park  legislation  expressed  the 
hope  that  a  bill  of  the  nature  I  introduce 


today  will  be  passed.  In  the  discussion 
of  this  issue  on  the  floor,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee,  the  Honorable  Wayne  N. 
AspiNALL,  promised  that  he  would  spon- 
sor such  legislation  next  year.  I  do  not 
introduce  this  bill  in  order  to  fulfill  that 
promise,  but  only  .so  that  this  bill  will 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  during  the  time  that 
Congress  is  in  adjournment,  so  that  it 
will  have  time  to  make  suggestions  with 
regard  to  the  draft.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  my  introduction  today,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
to  which  this  bill  will  undoubtedly  be 
referred,  will  seek  a  report  on  this  pro- 
posed legislation  so  that  next  year,  all  of 
those  involved  in  the  creation  of  the 
Redwood  National  Park  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  cosponsor  legislation  to 
complete  this  unfinished  business. 


ADDRESS  OP  PRESIDENT  OF  REPUB- 
LIC OF  CHAD  AT  LUNCHEON  IN  HIS 
HONOR 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  African  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
It  was  my  privilege  and  my  pleasure  to 
host  a  luncheon  in  the  Speaker's  dining 
room  at  the  Capitol  in  honor  of  His  Ex- 
cellency Francois  Tombalbaye.  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Chad,  during  his  re- 
cent visit  to  Washington. 

Here  Is  a  list  of  those  present  on  this 
delightful,  stimulating,  and  historic  oc- 
casion : 

Host:  Hon.  Barratt  O'Hara,  Chairman,  Sub- 
committee on  Africa. 

Official  Party:  The  President  at  the  Repub- 
lic of  Chad.  Francois  Tombalbaye;  Minister 
of  Foreign  AiTairs.  Dr.  Jacques  Baroum;  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  Lazare  Mas- 
sibe;  Minister  of  Economy  and  Transport, 
Abdoulaye  Lamana;  Minister  of  Plan  and 
Cooperation.  Georges  Dlgulmbaye;  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  Raymond  Naimbaye;  Director 
of  the  Cabinet.  Office  of  the  President.  Al- 
phonse  M'Bainoungam;  and  Hon.  Tyler  Abell, 
Chief  of  Protocol  of  the  United  States,  ac- 
companying the  official  party. 

Prom  the  House  of  Representatives:  Hon. 
John  W.  McCormack,  Speaker:  Hon.  Thomas 
E.  Morgan,  Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs;  Hon.  L.  H.  Fountain;  Hon.  I,eonard 
Parbstein;  Hon.  William  T  Murphy:  Hon. 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal;  Hon  Frances  P.  Bol- 
ton: Hon.  Edward  J.  Derwlnskl;  Hon.  James 
G.  Pulton;  Hon  J  Irving  Whalley:  and  Rob- 
ert F.  Brandt.  Staff,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Hon.  C.  Robert  Moore.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  African  Affairs;  Hon.  Sheldon 
B.  Vance,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Chad;  William  E.  Schaufele.  Jr  .  Country  Di- 
rector for  Central  West  Africa:  E.  Jan  Nadel- 
man.  Alternate  Country  Director  for  Central 
West  Africa:  Walter  S.  Clarke,  Country  Officer 
for  Chad:  and  John  S.  Leahy.  Office  of  Con- 
gressional Relations. 

Remarks  of  President  Tombalbaye,  of 
Chad,  at  luncheon  in  Speaker's  dining 
room  on  October  3.  1968.  follow: 

Mr.  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
African  Affairs.  Mr.  Speaker,  Honored  Repre- 
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•entatlvM  of  the  American  NaUon:  Her«  In 
thl«  building,  whlcb  la  the  symbol  of  Ameri- 
can democracy.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Chad,  how  happy  I 
and  the  members  of  my  p*rty  are  to  be  In- 
vited to  visit  your  beautiful  country. 

Indeed,  does  not  the  United  States  give  the 
example  of  a  country  which  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  will,  tenacity  and  work  of  its 
children.  In  the  space  of  a  few.  still  recent, 
centuries? 

Whatever  Injustices,  errors,  and  violence 
which  might  have  accompanied  that  change 
(we  recognize  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
every  question)  the  positive  aspects  of  the 
transformation  of  part  of  this  continent 
cannot  be  Ignored  by  those  people  who  are 
thoughtful  and  who.  like  us  In  Africa,  are 
trying  desperately  to  lead  their  peoples  to- 
wards progress  with  as  little  social  injustice 
as  possible. 

Good  will.  work.  Justice  and  progrees  have 
been  and  continue  to  be  the  foundations  of 
the  mission  which  the  Progressive  Party  and 
I  have  assumed  since  our  country  acceded 
to  Its  Independence. 

It  Is  with  this  end  In  view  that  we  estab- 
lished a  plan  guided  by  the  principles  of 
an  Increase  In  the  standard  of  living  for  the 
rural  population  and  the  consolidation  of 
nation^  unity  In  all  lU  aspect* 

"We  !!<%»  to  strengthen  the  economic  as- 
pect of  our  national  unity  by  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  centers  of  progrees 
through  the  creation  of  centers  of  Industrial 
and  agricultural  development:  by  the 
adoption  of  a  minimum  program  of  national 
Inteigratlon.  translated  Into  concrete  form, 
by  the  construction  of  major  axes  of  com- 
munication between  the  prtnclpsU  regions  of 
the  country 

We  hope  to  strengthen  the  social  aspect 
of  our  national  unity  by  a  better  public 
health  policy  for  all;  by  an  educational  policy 
which  Is  adapted  to  the  reality  of  the  differ- 
ent regions. 

We  hope  to  strengthen  the  technical  as- 
pect of  our  national  unity  by  training  large 
numbers  of  Chadlan  administrative  person- 
nel who  will  be  able  to  take  up  the  tasks  of 
development  effectively. 

But  It  would  be  highly  presumptuous  for 
me  to  say  that  this  program,  as  modest  as  It 
Is.  could  be  brought  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion without  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the 
countries  with  which  my  country  maintains 
friendly  relations. 

However.  In  the  second  year  of  our  5- Year 
Plan.  It  is  unlikely  that  even  60%  of  our 
original  forecaata  will  be  achieved.  The  delays, 
the  postponements,  the  half-successes  are  es- 
sentially due  to  last-minute  reversals  by 
countries  on  which  we  were  counting  heavily. 
Among  these  countries,  alas.  Is  the  United 
States,  which  gave  up  certain  projects  of 
primary  importance  for  Chad:  moreover, 
these  were  projects  for  which  the  Unlt«d 
States  had  already  agreed  to  finance  the 
studies.  Among  others.  I  could  cite  the  Massa- 
guet-Bokoro.  Mongo-Mangalme  road  which 
could  have  created  conditions  favorable  to 
the  full  flowering  of  the  sentiment  of  na- 
tional unity. 

But  we  would  be  demonstrating  bad  will 
If  we  did  not  recognize  the  efforts  made  by 
the  Department  of  State  and  by  the  Ameri- 
can representation  In  Chad  to  have  my  coun- 
try's projects  carried  out.  The  responsibility 
for  this  state  of  affairs  must  be  borne  by  the 
serious  cuts  made  In  the  Foreign  Aid  program 
and  by  the  alarming  policy  followed  for  the 
last  two  years  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  called  this  policy  alarming. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Honored  Members  of  Congress. 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  the  dangers 
faced  by  the  world,  especially  by  countries 
like  ours,  where  everything  still  needs  to  be 
done  and  where  we  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
count  on  aid  from  countries  like  yours. 

Oxir  aim  Is  to  spare  our  country  the  trials 
of  violence  and  Instability.  We  cannot  main- 


tain that  pledge  unless  our  people  are  able 
to  develop  In  harmony  and  in  peace. 

After  the  Plrst  World  War.  the  United 
States  turned  In  on  Itself  and  wished  to  con- 
cern Itself  no  longer  with  the  problems  of 
Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  It  re- 
turned to  Eiirope  twenty- five  years  later  to 
start  the  same  process  again. 

International  solidarity  Is  such,  today,  that 
great  nations  such  as  yours  owe  It  to  them- 
selves to  refrain  from  making  any  decisions 
which,  rather  than  maintaining  peace,  con- 
tributes to  setting  Into  motion  more  quickly 
the  mechanism  of  war. 

When  I  speak  of  aid  and  assistance  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  this  point;  I  mean  that  old 
and  assistance  judiciously  granted  to  a  nation 
which  has  defined  and  categorized  Its  needs 
and  which  then  turns  to  other  nations  asking 
them  for  the  necessary  supplement  to  that 
country's  own  efforts. 

Commonsense  has  It  that  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention Is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 

On  January  20.  1961.  one  of  your  famous 
sons  spoke  the  following  words  to  the  Ameri- 
can NaUon : 

"To  those  new  States  whom  we  welcome  to 
the  ranks  of  the  free,  we  pledge  our  words 
that  one  form  of  colonial  control  shall  not 
have  passed  away  merely  to  be  replaced  by  a 
far  greater  Iron  tyranny,  .   .   . 

To  those  peoples  In  the  huts  and  villages 
across  the  globe  struggling  to  break  the 
bonds  of  mass  misery,  we  pledge  our  best  ef- 
fort to  help  them  help  themselves,  for 
whatever  period  Is  required  .  If  a  free 
society  cannot  help  the  many  who  are  poor, 
it  cannot  save  the  few  who  are  rich." 

We  dare  hope  that  that  call  was  not  made 
In  vain  and  has  not  remained  In  vain. 

Today  the  fate  of  Mankind  concerns  us 
all.  rich  or  poor,  large  or  small. 

Today,  as  yesterday,  the  solution  remains 
Man's  access  to  social  well-being  and  to  the 
equitable  enjoyment  of  all  of  this  world's 
goods. 

Mr.  Chairman. 

Honored  Members  of  Congress. 

Permit  me.  as  a  last  word,  to  wish  each  one 
of  you  good  luck  in  the  coming  elections  so 
that  the  fund  of  experience  which  you  have 
aoussed  on  this  Committee  may  help  the 
American  people  to  have  a  better  under- 
standing  of    the   problems   of   Africa    today. 

Good  luck  and  thank  you 


I  want  to  extend  my  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  to  the  people  of  Uganda, 
to  President  Milton  Obote,  and  to  His 
Excellency  E.  Otema  Alllmadi.  Uganda's 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 


GREETINGS  TO  UGANDA 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Dllnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday.  October  9.  was  the  sixth  anni- 
versary of  Uganda's  Independence.  Ugan- 
da lies  astride  the  Equator  in  central- 
east  Africa,  the  area  of  the  country 
being  nearly  the  size  of  the  SUte  of  Ore- 
gon. Kampala,  the  capital,  is  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Buganda  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Victoria,  the  source  of  the  White  Nile. 
The  famous  Mountains  of  the  Moon  form 
a  part  of  her  harbor  with  the  Congo. 

Under  the  wise  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Obote.  Uganda  has  enjoyed  one  of 
the  most  impressive  economic  growth 
rates  in  all  of  Africa.  Foreign  Investment 
Is  welcome  and  I  am  sure  that  many 
American  businessmen  will  be  interested 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  many  oppor- 
tunities available  In  this  prosperous, 
progressive  African  nation.  In  so  doing 
they  will  add  to  the  many  ties  of  friend- 
ship which  already  unite  our  two  coun- 
tries. 


BIRTHDAY  SALUTE  TO  LESOTHO 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  nilnols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Friday  of  last  week,  when  the  House 
was  not  in  session,  and  therefore  my 
congratulations  were  delayed,  the  sec- 
ond anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
the  kingdom  of  Lesotho — one  of  the 
islands  of  freedom  in  southern  Africa — 
was  celebrated.  It  Is  most  appropriate 
that  we  should  extend  greetings  to  the 
people  of  Lesotho,  who  have,  in  the  face 
of  difficulties,  maintained  their  course 
toward  a  truly  multiracial  society. 

We  note  with  particular  satisfaction 
that  Lesotho,  since  its  independence,  has 
taken  an  active  part  In  the  realm  of 
international  affairs  and  that  on  many 
major  issues  it  had  supported  the  posi- 
tion of  the  West. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship which  have  already  been  established 
through  the  Peace  Corps  and  our  normal 
diplomatic  connections  will  be  enhanced 
and  expanded  in  the  years  to  come. 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  GOOD  AND  GREAT 
MAN.  THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE 
HOUSE,  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN 
WILLIAM  McCORMACK 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative, the  Honorable  John  William 
McCoRMACK.  celebrates  this  year  the  40th 
anniversary  of  his  election  to  Congress. 
Our  skillful  and  beloved  Speaker  has 
earned  a  special  place  in  the  hearts  of 
his  colleagues,  constituents,  and  country- 
men for  his  devoted  service,  his  true 
fi-iendship.  and  his  undying  patriotism 
and  dedication  to  the  House,  to  his  dis- 
trict, and  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

A  Boston  constituent  has  said  of  him : 

Knowing  what  It  Is  to  be  poor.  John  has 
never  moved  away  from  his  people  ,  .  ,  He's 
always  helping  some  guy  who's  down  on  his 
luck,  and  he's  never  taken  a  dime.  There'll 
never  be  another  like  him. 

A  former  congressional  chaplain  ha.s 
been  quoted  as  saying  that  if  all  men 
lived  a  life  like  John  McCormack's  there 
would  be  no  need  for  chaplains.  His  per- 
sonal life  as  well  as  his  career  is  an  in- 
spiration to  all  those  privileged  to  know 
him  and  serve  with  him. 

The  son  of  a  Boston  bricklayer  and 
grandson  of  an  immigrant  who  had  fled 
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the  Irish  potato  famine,  John  lost  his 
father  on  the  eve  of  his  graduation  from 
grammar  school.  In  order  to  support  his 
mother  and  two  younger  brothers,  he  left 
school  to  work  for  $3  a  week  as  a  mes- 
senger for  Western  Union,  and  earned 
additional  wages  on  Sundays,  delivering 
newspapers.  Lured  by  the  salary  of  $4 
a  week,  he  later  went  to,  work  for  the 
law  firm  of  William  T.  Way,  and  that 
barrister  encouraged  the  boy  to  read 
law.  By  the  time  he  was  21  years  old, 
never  having  attended  high  school  or 
college,  John  successfully  passed  the 
Massachusetts  bar  examination. 

For  6  months  after  he  began  to  prac- 
tice law,  he  continued  to  deliver  Sunday 
newspapers,  to  make  ends  meet.  He 
served  his  country  in  World  War  I  and 
was  honorably  discharged  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  conflict  with  the  rank 
of  sergeant  major.  His  legal  practice 
flourished  after  his  return  to  Boston,  and 
he  made  a  reputation  as  an  adroit  trial 
lawyer  and  built  up  his  practice  into  a 
successful  enterprise  that  grossed  $30,- 
000  In  1928. 

The  Speaker  has  said  that  politics  wtus 
a  natural  interest  to  all  who  lived  in 
South  Boston,  and  it  certainly  appealed 
to  him.  At  the  age  of  25,  he  successfully 
sought  the  office  of  delegate  to  the  Msis- 
sachusetts  Constitutional  Convention. 
He  served  in  the  State  house  of  repre- 
sentatives from  1920  to  1922,  and  in  the 
State  senate  from  1923  to  1926,  the  last 
2  years  as  Democratic  leader.  First 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Congress  in  1928.  he 
has  been  reelected  in  every  succeeding 
election.  Throughout  the  New  Deal,  the 
Pair  E>eal,  the  New  Frontier,  and  the 
Great  Society,  he  has  worked  tirelessly 
to  secure  the  enactment  of  the  programs 
of  Democratic  administrations  In  Con- 
gress. Before  election  as  Speaker  in  1962, 
John  was  an  adept  majority  leaHer  and 
Democratic  whip. 

Most  of  us  will  remember  him  from 
those  days  as  a  slambang  fighting  Irish- 
man from  Boston.  He  fills  a  different 
position  now.  In  the  vitally  powerful  and 
important  office  of  Speaker,  he  performs 
in  a  different  manner,  but  he  is  still  a 
witty  debater  who  has  always  remained 
true  to  his  principles,  and  who  has  in- 
fluenced, through  positive  action,  the 
course  of  government. 

Speaker  McCormack  has  been  the 
champion  of  the  workingman,  the  under- 
privileged, and  the  elderly.  He  has  put 
his  mark  on  extensive  legislation  In  the 
areas  of  health,  education,  welfare,  civil 
rights,  and  labor.  He  helped  write  both 
the  Wagner  Act  and  the  Social  Security 
Act,  the  first  minimum-wage  bill  was  one 
of  his  special  projects,  and  he  was  In- 
fluential in  the  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  He  has  continued  to 
be  ruled  by  a  high  personal  moral  code, 
by  his  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
other  people,  and  by  his  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  all  the  people  of  America. 

Speaker  McCormack  is  rarely  seen  on 
the  Washington  social  circuit.  He  owns 
no  property,  and  donates  much  of  his 
salary  to  charity.  He  spends  most  of  his 
nonworking  hours  in  the  company  of  his 
beloved  wife  of  many  years,  the  former 
Harriet  Joyce.  He  is  not  a  drinking  man. 
He  is,  in  short,  a  deeply  religious  man, 
a  superior  leader,  an  outstanding  Demo- 
crat, a  patriotic  American,  a  fine  and 


true  friend.  He  has  never  failed  to  help 
a  colleague,  to  counsel  when  counsel  is 
sought,  to  show  loyalty  to  his  ideals  and 
to  his  friends,  and  to  give  of  himself  to 
the  district  whose  every  street  he  knows 
and  loves.  His  humanity,  his  friendship, 
and  his  unfailing  consideration  are 
matched  only  by  his  skillful  and  aggres- 
sive leadership,  his  ability  to  compromise, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  John  William 
McCormack  has  said  that  if  he  had  to 
choose,  he  would  far  prefer  to  be  a  good 
man  than  a  great  man.  In  his  many  years 
of  service  to  this  Nation,  he  has  proved 
to  be  both. 


ATOMIC   WASTE   DISPOSAL 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  ad- 
journment of  this  Congress,  House  Joint 
Resolution  599 — to  create  a  Federal 
Committee  on  Nuclear  Development — 
will  be  among  the  casualties  of  inaction. 
As  author  of  the  resolution  I  am,  of 
course,  disappointed  but  not  surprised  at 
my  colleagues'  failure  to  act  upon  it. 

Referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  House  Joint  Resolution 
599  was  immediately  confronted  with  the 
improbability  of  acceptance  by  those  who 
depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  very  organization — Atomic 
Energy  Commission — whose  decisions 
would  be  scrutinized  by  the  Committee 
the  resolution  would  create.  In  con- 
sequence. House  Joint  Resolution  599  was 
pigeonholed  as  anticipated. 

Yet  I  do  not  consider  the  effort  a  total 
loss.  The  fact  that  similar  resolutions 
were  Introduced  by  at  least  27  other 
Members  of  the  House  from  10  States  is 
alone  an  indication  of  a  sense  of  sus- 
picion about  our  civilian  reactor  program. 

Other  harbingers  of  popular  demand 
for  an  investigation  are  appearing  in  the 
Nation's  press  in  the  form  of  questions 
about  the  mushrooming  cost  of  atomic 
energy,  limited  reserves  of  uranium,  the 
reactor's  potential  for  contaminating  air 
and  water — a  subject  of  popular  concern 
in  communities  where  nuclear  plants 
threaten  to  locate,  and  the  waste  disposal 
problem. 

The  latter  consideration  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  column,  "Atomic  Garbage  Piles 
Up,"  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  Septem- 
ber 19. 1  include  this  report  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  subject  is  so  important  that  my 
colleagues  will  also  be  interested  In  the 
following  excerpts  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Schu- 
macher, economics  adviser  to  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  Clean  Air  at  Blackpool 
on  October  19,  1967: 

But  what  Is  a  safe  place,  let  us  say,  for 
the  enormous  amounts  of  radioactive  waste 
products  created  by  nuclear  reactors?  No 
place  on  earth  can  be  shown  to  be  safe.  It 
was  thought  at  one  time  that  these  wastes 
could  safely  be  dumped  Into  the  deepest 
parts  of  the  oceans,  on  the  assumption  that 
no  life  could  subsist  at  such  depths.  But  this 
has  since  been  disproved  by  Soviet  deep-sea 


exploration.  Wherever  there  Is  life,  radio- 
active substances  are  absorbed  Into  the 
biological  cycle.  Within  hours  of  depositing 
these  materials  In  water,  the  great  bulk  of 
them  can  be  found  In  living  organisms. 
Plankton,  algae,  and  many  sea  animals  have 
the  power  of  concentrating  these  substances 
by  a  factor  of  1.000  and  In  some  cases  even  a 
million.  As  one  organism  feeds  on  another, 
the  radioactive  materials  climb  up  the  ladder 
of  life  and  find  their  way  back  to  man. 

No  International  agreement  has  yet  been 
reached  on  waste  disposal.  The  conference  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Organiza- 
tion at  Monaco,  November  16th  to  2l8t.  1959. 
ended  in  disagreement,  mainly  on  account  of 
the  violent  objections  raised  by  the  majority 
of  countries  against  the  American  and  British 
practice  of  disposal  Into  the  oceans.  "High 
level"  wastes  continue  to  be  dumped  Into  the 
sea.  while  large  quantities  of  so-called  "inter- 
mediate" and  "low-level"  wastes  are  dis- 
charged into  rivers  or  directly  Into  the 
ground.  An  AEG  report  observes  laconically 
that  liquid  wastes  "work  their  way  slowly 
into  ground  water,  leaving  all  or  part  (sic!) 
of  their  radioactivity  held  either  chemically 
or  physically  In  the  soil." 

The  most  massive  wastes  are.  of  course, 
the  nuclear  reactors  themselves  after  they 
have  become  unserviceable.  There  Is  a  lot  of 
discussion  on  the  trivial  economic  question 
of  whether  they  will  last  for  20.  25,  or  30 
years.  No  one  discusses  the  humanly  vital 
point  that  they  cannot  be  dismantled  and 
cannot  be  shifted  but  have  to  be  left  stand- 
ing where  they  are.  probably  for  centuries, 
perhaps  for  thousands  of  years,  an  active 
menace  to  all  life,  silently  leaking  radio- 
activity Into  air.  water,  and  soil.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  maybe  it  is  time  for  some- 
one in  addition  to  the  Russians  and  a  few 
isolated  voices  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  to  express  alarm  at  the 
manner  in  which  AEC  deals  with  the 
lethal  litter  problem.  The  question  of 
atomic  waste  disposal  was  further  ac- 
centuated by  U.S.  Government  action  fol- 
lowing the  accidental  dropping  of  nu- 
clear devices  abroad.  If  there  is  no  dan- 
ger in  burying  atomic  waste  underground, 
why  is  it  necessarj'  to  transport  con- 
taminated snow  from  Greenland  and  soil 
from  Spain  for  burial  in  this  country? 

It  is  time  to  find  out  why  America 
should  be  exposed  to  radioactive  mate- 
rial considered  too  dangerous  for  other 
countries. 

Regrettably,  House  Joint  Resolution 
599  has  not  been  adopted.  Each  day  Its 
objective  becomes  more  urgent,  and  I 
trust  that  my  colleagues  will  rejoin  the 
battle  immediately  after  the  91st  Con- 
gress convenes. 

The  column  from  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
follows : 

Atomic  Garbage  Piles  Up 
(By  Ian  Johnson) 

London. — The  good  ship  Topaz,  2250  tons. 
Is  not  the  most  attractive,  nor  the  most  pop- 
ular vessel  on  the  high  seas.  It  Is  a  floating 
garbage  can. 

The  garbage:  radioactive  waste  from  half 
a  dozen  countries  whose  governments,  em- 
barrassed by  atomic  "sewage"  piling  up  In 
the  backyards  of  huge  nuclear  stations,  hired 
the  ship  to  take  it  away. 

The  mission  of  the  Topaz  Is.  or  was.  to 
sail  far  out  In  the  Atlantic  and  dump  the 
stuff — carefully  sealed  In  welded,  trlple- 
sklnned  oil  drums  into  the  deepest  and  It 
was  assumed,  the  safest,  depths. 

Until  recently,  nuclear  reactor  waste  In 
Britain,  Belgium,  Holland,  France.  Germany 
and  the  U.S.  has  been  pushed  Into  deep 
holes,  old  mine  workings  or  tipped  Into 
lakes. 

But  neighbors,  even  as  far  as  a  hundred 
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miles  away,  object  violently,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  obviously  appears  to  b«  the 
most  acceptable  dump. 

But  Is  it?  The  Russians  claim  that  no  mat- 
ter how  carefully  the  waste  is  packed,  In 
time  the  casings  will  corrode  and   leak. 

And  they  point  out  the  Indisputable  fact 
that  whatever  radiation  Is  In  the  drums  will 
stay  alive  for  34.000  years. 

They  claim,  fiirther,  to  have  already 
detected  higher  levels  than  normal  of 
of  strontium  In  flah  caught  In  the  Arctic — 
though  this,  they  admit  with  a  sneer,  might 
be  caused  by  the  American  loss  of  an  H- 
bomb  on  the  Greenland  ice  cap. 

The  amount  of  waste  from  an  atomic 
power  station  is  small,  and  can  be  reduced  to 
150  gallons  of  liquid  a  year. 

But  it  is  also  deadly  and  is  being  accum- 
lated  in  ever-increasing  quantities  as  more 
and  more  reactors  come  into  service. 

The  outcry  by  the  Russians — and  un- 
derstandable anxiety  expressed  by  all  deep- 
sea  fishermen — will  probably  lead  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  ocean  method  of  gar- 
bage disposal. 


THE       PROBLEMS      OP      ENVIRON- 
MENTAL QUALITY  CONTROL 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  of  environmental  quahty  con- 
trol— smoggy  air,  water  pollution,  pres- 
ervation of  the  remainder  of  this  Na- 
tion's most  scenic  locations,  noise 
abatement,  protection  of  endangered 
wildlife  species,  restraint  on  unwise 
pesticide  use,  and  carefully  planned 
highway  and  other  construction  to  pro- 
tect natural  landscape  values — continue 
to  attract  the  attention  of  scholars,  con- 
cerned citizens,  industrial  leaders,  and 
the  general  public. 

Over  a  hundred  pieces  of  legislation  on 
these  and  other  environmental  problems 
were  introduced  in  the  two  sessions  of 
the  90th  Congress  and  referred  to  19 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate.  I 
have  been  pleased  that  the  activities  and 
studies  of  our  Subcommitee  on  Science, 
Research,  and  Development  have  drawn 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  more  critical  environmental 
quahty  issues. 

On  July  17,  1968.  a  group  of  Senators 
and  Representatives — responding  to  the 
invitation  of  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  and  George 
P.  Miller,  chairman  of  the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
held  an  informal  colloquium  which 
focused  on  the  evolving  task  the  Con- 
gress must  face  in  finding  more  adequate 
means  to  manage  the  overall  quality  of 
the  American  environment.  Mr.  Lau- 
rance  Rockefeller,  a  distinguished  con- 
servationist, participated  in  those  dis- 
cussions and  very  clearly  delineated  the 
growing  public  expectations  with  respect 
to  recreation  and  the  protection  of  land- 
scape values. 

Among  his  many  accomplishments  is 
the  work  of  the  Citizens  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty 
of  which  he  is  chairman.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
recognized  the  ubiquitous  impact  of  the 


electric  power  industry  on  environmental 
qualities  and  established  an  Electric 
Utility  Industry  Task  Force  on  Environ- 
ment to  study  the  problem  in  detail.  A 
report  "The  Electric  Utility  Industry 
and  the  Environment"  has  Just  been 
issued;  I  am  analyzing  its  contents,  and 
believe  it  to  be  worthy  of  study  by 
all  Members.  Its  major  conclusions  are: 
Major  Conclusions 
The  Task  Force  arrived  at  many  conclu- 
sions and  made  several  recommendations  re- 
garding transmission  and  distribution  lines, 
improvements  in  facilities  to  ease  the  im- 
pact on  the  environment,  plant  siting,  etc., 
as  will  be  seen  in  this  report.  There  were, 
however,  four  major  conclusions  drawn  by 
the  Task  Force  which  merit  special  emphasis: 

I.    THB    IMPORTANCE    OF    ENVnONMENTAL    CON- 
SIDERATIONS 

The  movement  to  promote  environmental 
quality  is  young,  thriving,  and.  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Task  Force,  permanent.  All  of 
industry  must  adjust  to  It. 

Since  utility  facilities  are  so  prevalent  a 
part  of  the  landscape,  beautiflcatlon  and 
preservation  of  scenic  values  are  elements 
which  must  be  incorporated  into  the  poli- 
cies and  programs  of  every  utility.  Consider- 
ations of  environmental  protection  and  en- 
hancement, as  well  as  cost  and  reliability, 
are  an  inherent  part  of  all  planning.  For- 
tunately, many  utility  companies  recognize 
the  importance  of  protecting  and  enhancing 
the  environment,  wherever  this  can  be  done 
consistent  with  their  primary  obligation  to 
provide  efficient,  reliable  p>ower  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  have  taken  Important  forward 
steps. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  all  util- 
ities move  ahead  on  this  front  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  further  recommends  that  state 
regulatory  agencies  give  full  consideration 
to  the  Importance  of  the  environment  in 
their  relations  with  the  industry,  since  their 
cooperation  is  essential  if  important  prog- 
ress is  to  be  made. 

2.  POSSIBLE  APPROACHES  TO  FEDERAL  PARTICI- 
PATION IN  UNDERCROUNDINC  DISTRIBUTION 
LINES 

Undergroundlng  of  overhead  dUtributlon 
lines,  particularly  in  urban  and  suburban 
areas,  appears  to  be  developing  as  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  an  emerging  national  policy  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  the  environment. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  undergroundlng  of  lines  in  new  resi- 
dential areas,  due  principally  to  the  lowering 
of  underground  distribution  line  costs  and 
to  federal,  state  and  local  programs.  In  the 
survey  of  the  Industry  made  for  the  Task 
Force,  it  was  Indicated  that  distribution 
lines  Into  new  residential  areas  would  nor- 
mally be  underground  by  1980.  However,  the 
Task  Force  believes  this  can  be  expedited, 
and  has  set  1975  as  a  target  date  after  which 
no  new  overhead  distribution  lines  should 
be  constructed  in  new  residential  subdivi- 
sions. 

The  cost  of  converting  all  existing  overhead 
distribution  to  underground.  If  this  should 
be  attempted.  Is  staggering.  It  is  estimated 
that  It  would  cost  in  the  order  oX  $150  billion 
to  underground  the  present  $18-billlon  in- 
vestment in  overhead  distribution,  and  there- 
fore such  an  objective  is  unrealistic. 

Attacking  the  problem  even  In  high  priority 
areas,  such  as  urban  and  suburban  areas, 
will  require  massive  expenditures,  although 
there  are  no  reliable  figures  available  that 
apply  to  these  areas  In   particular. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  at  some  future  date 
federal  funds  may  become  available,  and  if 
It  should  be  decided  at  a  federal  policy  level 
that  this  is  a  worthy  area  for  expenditure 
In  the  interests  of  environmental  enhance- 
ment, government  assistance  would  greatly 
expedite  progress.  This  is  the  only  way  in 
which  a  really  widespread  national  program 


to   convert   overhead   lines   to   underground 
can  be  undertaken 

Precedents  are  already  established  for  fed- 
eral assistance  In  programs  aimed  at  improv- 
ing the  environment,  such  as  pollution 
control,  highway  beautiflcatlon.  and  Improve- 
ment In  recreational  resources.  Federal  assist- 
ance to  aid  in  undergroundlng  could  come 
through  federal  grants  to  communities,  as  Is 
done  in  these  other  cases:  or  Indirectly, 
through  special  tax  credit  incentive  plans  to 
Investor-owned  utilities,  with  equitable 
methods  of  assistance  for  non-investor- 
owned  utilities. 

The  Task  Force  has  explored  three  possibili- 
ties: (1)  a  grant-in-aid  for  environment 
Improvement  available  to  local  governmental 
bodies  which  have  adopted  undergroundlng 
as  an  element  In  environmental  Improvement 
programs:  (2)  a  special  tax  credit  to  Investor- 
owned  utilities  based  upon  the  book  cost  of 
the  present  distribution  system.  (3)  an  in- 
crease in  the  Investment  tax  credit  to  utilities 
from  the  present  3'>  to  the  T~,  level  presently 
applicable  to  other  Industries. 

The  grant-in-aid  approach  would  provide 
an  equitable  method  of  assistance  to  all  ele- 
ments of  the  Industry.  It  avoids  certain  com- 
plications Inherent  In  the  tax  credit  pro- 
posals. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  where  con- 
siderable undergroundlng  Is  done  In  a  com- 
munity the  local  government  may  also  have 
expense  In  connection  with  the  facilities 
(such  as  street  lighting  and  fire  alarm  and 
traffic  signal  systems) .  a  situation  which  may 
also  warrant  federal  assistance,  and  which 
would  be  taken  care  of  If  the  grant-in-aid 
formula  were  used.  In  addition,  consumers 
would  also  have  to  bear  the  expense  of  adapt- 
ing their  facilities  to  accommodate  under- 
ground service. 

3.    A    CALL    FOR    ACTION    AT   THE    STATE    LEVEL    IN 
CONNECTION     WITH    TRANSMISSION    LINES 

Undergroundlng  of  high-voltage  transmis- 
sion on  a  large  scale  will  not  t>e  technologi- 
cally possible  nor  economically  feasible  for 
many  years.  Research  is  moving  forward,  but 
more  needs  to  be  done,  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  assist.  Meanwhile,  better 
methods  must  be  found  for  accommodating 
both  the  public  need  for  more  electric  energy 
and  for  a  better  environment. 

Because  of  critical  power  supply  situations 
which  have  developed  in  the  past,  and  may 
continue  in  the  future,  efforts  must  be  made 
to  reduce  the  Incidence  of  adversary  pro- 
ceedings growing  out  of  environmental  ques- 
tions In  connection  with  the  expansion  of 
power  facilities.  The  problems  must  be  solved 
some  better  way  than  through  extended 
court  procedures.  Growing  demands  indicate 
that  present  power  resources  which  will  be 
Increased  nearly  8.5 '"j  during  this  year  must 
be  virtually  doubled  in  the  next  ten  years. 
Failure  to  meet  these  requirements  will  jeop- 
ardize the  growth  of  the  nation,  and  can 
dangerously  threaten  reliability  of  the  sup- 
ply. Yet.  legitimate  objections  to  plant  sites 
and  routings  of  transmission  facilities  must 
be  heard  and  considered,  and  adjustments 
must  be  made  wherever  feasible. 

To  help  resolve  this  situation,  the  Task 
Force  recommends  that  state  legislatures,  in 
cases  where  they  have  not  already  done  so. 
be  encouraged  to  provide  regulatory  agencies 
with  a  right  of  review  over  the  routing  of 
high-voltage  transmission  lines  planned  by 
the  utilities  under  their  jurisdiction.  More- 
over, the  Task  Force  suggests  that,  when  and 
where  deemed  desirable,  competent  commit- 
tees, acting  In  an  advisory  capacity  to  regu- 
latory authorities,  be  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  to  consider  all  facts  re- 
lated to  environmental  questions  involving 
electric  utilities  and  make  appropriate  rec- 
ommendations. 

The  function  of  such  committees  should 
be  strictly  advisory.  Their  prestige  and  pub- 
lic presentation  of  the  case  should  prove  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  the  Incldency  of  adversary 
proceedings. 
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4.    URBAN    SITING    OF    NUCLEAR    PLANTS 


The  Task  Force  recommends  that  earnest 
examination  be  conducted  on  the  feasibility 
of  siting  nuclear  plants  in  urban  areas  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

Urban  siting  of  nuclear  plants  could  make 
vital  contributions  to  the  environment 
Urban  siting  would  alleviate  the  problem 
posed  by  air  pollution,  and  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  reducing  the  number  of 
long-distance  transmission  lines. 

Responses  to  the  questionnaire  distributed 
nationwide  to  utilities  Indicated  that  the 
vast  majority  of  companies  (87%)  involved 
m  nuclear  power  projects  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  urban  siting. 

It  is  noted  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission (AEC),  as  well  as  individual  utilities, 
are  investigating  and  researching  factors 
that  would  be  involved  in  urban  siting,  and 
these  efforts  are  commendable  and  should 
be  encouraged. 

The  Task  Force  commends  the  AEC  on  Its 
Increasing  Interest  in  urban  siting.  The  Task 
FVDTce  recommends  that  electric  utilities  and 
government  agencies  make  every  effort  to 
acquaint  the  public  with  the  safety  and  re- 
liability records  being  achieved  in  the  opera- 
tion of  nuclear  plants,  so  that  there  will  be 
a  maximum  of  public  acceptance  when  the 
AEC  feels  justified  in  licensing  urban  nuclear 
plants. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  Congress 
will  find  this  a  most  valuable  report  and 
a  most  useful  frame  of  reference  for  the 
consideration  of  corporate  action,  in  co- 
operation with  Government  response, 
for  the  enhancement  of  our  total  land- 
scape. Laurance  Rockefeller  and  the 
members  of  his  task  force  have  made 
a  major  contribution  to  environmental 
policy  formation.  I  strongly  urge  that 
the  Rockefeller  report  receive  the  serious 
attention  of  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  THE  IMMACU- 
LATE CONCEPTION 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
judgment  one  of  the  most  important  as- 
pects of  community  life  is  its  religious 
activity.  The  degree  of  this  activity  can 
be  a  significant  barometer  in  assessing 
the  moral  fiber  which  prevails  within  the 
locale.  Houses  of  worship  play  such  an 
important  role  in  the  implementation  of 
this  all-important  activity. 

My  community,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  takes 
great  pride  in  counting  among  its  houses 
of  worship  one  which  presently  is  ob- 
serving the  125th  anniversary  of  its 
founding.  I  refer  to  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  diocese  of  Syracuse.  His 
Excellency  Bishop  Walter  A.  Foery  pre- 
sides over  this  diocese,  assisted  by  His 
Excellency  Bishop  David  F.  Cimning- 
ham.  Rector  of  the  Cathedral  of  Immac- 
ulate Conception  is  the  Right  Reverend 
Monsignor  James  P.  McPeak,  who,  on 
Tuesday,  October  1,  of  this  year  cele- 
brated his  90th  birthday.  In  1964  Mon- 
signor McPeak  was  relieved  of  his  ad- 
ministration duties  and  was  succeeded  by 
Right  Rev.  William  J.  Shannon. 

As  a  native  of  Syracuse  I  have  taken 


great  pride  in  the  fact  that  this  mag- 
nificent cathedral  is  located  in  my  home- 
town. I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  following  material  which 
accurately  describes  in  summary  fashion 
the  history  of  this  great  cathedral: 
Cathedral  Mass  Honors  Rector 

The  Rt  Rev.  James  P.  McPeak.  rector  of 
the  Cathedral,  was  honored  at  the  Noon 
Mass  on  Tuesday  in  observance  of  his  90th 
birthday.  Bishop  Walter  A.  Foery  and  Bishop 
David  F.  Cunningham  were  present  at  the 
Mass. 

Later  at  the  Rectory.  Msgr.  McPeak  was 
guest  at  a  luncheon,  attended  by  the  Bishops 
and  the  Cathedral  staff. 

In  mid-September,  Msgr.  McPeak  noted 
the  65th  year  of  his  ordination  as  a  priest. 
In  the  summer  of  1952.  Msgr.  McPeak  was 
named  by  Pope  Plus  XII  to  the  office  of  pro- 
tonotary  apostolic,  the  highest  dignitary  of 
the  priesthood  next  to  the  bishop.  This  of- 
fice permits  Msgr.  McPeak  to  pontificate  as 
bishop  several  times  a  year  in  the  absence  of 
the  bishop. 

Msgr.  McFeak  served  as  secretary  to  the 
Most  Rev.  Patrick  A.  Ludden.  first  bishop 
of  the  diocese.  In  recognition  of  his  faith- 
ful service,  he  was  given  the  large  gold  ring 
with  purple  setting  formerly  worn  by  Bishop 
Ludden.  Bishop  Foery  presented  the  ring  as 
a  personal  gift  at  the  time  of  his  55th  ordi- 
nation anniversary. 

Msgr.  McPeak  has  served  under  all  five 
bishops  of  the  diocese.  A  native  ol  Oswego, 
he  was  ordained  Sept.  9,  1903  in  St.  Ber- 
nard's Seminary,  Rochester.  He  went  on  to 
do  graduate  work  at  the  Catholic  University 
of  America.  Washington.  D.C..  where  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  licentiate  in  sacred 
theology. 

After  serving  several  area  parishes,  Msgr. 
McPeak  was  made  rector  of  the  Cathedral 
in  1923. 


Cathedral  Parish  to  Note  125th 
Anniversary  Sttndat 

On  Sunday  (October  6th.  1968)  the  Cathe- 
dral of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  Syra- 
cuse will  observe  the  125th  Anniversary  of  Its 
founding  as  a  parish. 

It  was  an  institution  which  began  as  a 
parish  community  and  evolved  into  its  pres- 
ent Cathedral  status  in  1904. 

St.  Mary's  was  a  parish  originally  part  of 
the  Diocese  of  Albany,  and  It  became  the 
Cathedral  (or  official  church  of  the  Bishop) 
when  Syracuse  was  fragmented  from  the 
Diocese  of  Albany  and  became  a  Diocese  in 
itself  with  the  Most  Rev.  Patrick  A.  Ludden 
as  Its  first  Bishop.  Bishop  Ludden  had  been 
Vicar  General  of  the  Diocese  of  Albany. 

Onondaga  County  historically  records  the 
fact  that  the  actual  first  Mass  offered  in  St. 
Mary's  was  Christmas  of  1842.  Previous  to 
this  the  only  existing  Catholic  church  in  the 
area  was  in  the  town  of  Salina,  the  present 
St.  John  the  Baptist  Church  at  Park  and 
Court  Streets. 

On  July  26.  1841,  an  advance  guard  of  the 
present  Cathedral  parish  organized  under  the 
title  of  the  "Catholic  Society  of  Syracuse" 
and  purchased  the  Townsend  Estate  at  the 
corner  of  Montgomery  and  Madison  Streets 
for  the  sum  of  $800.00.  This  is  the  present 
site  of  Cathedral  School,  with  333  pupils 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Daughters  of 
Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  with  Sister 
Laura  as  Superior. 

The  first  Pastor  of  St.  Mary's  was  Father 
Michael  Heas  who  spearheaded  a  movement 
to  erect  a  church,  and  obtained  for  $400.00  a 
former  Episopalian  church  located  on  the 
present  site  of  the  S.A.  &  K.  Building.  The 
building  in  toto  was  moved  to  Madison  and 
Montgomery  Streets  and  accommodated  only 
300  people.  The  present  Cathedral  seats  1500. 

Father  Heas'  parish  covered  an  Immense 
territory — all  the  land  south  of  the  Erie 
Canal  and  the  adjacent  villages  of  Fayette- 
vllle,  Janesville,  Cazenovla  and  Split  Rock. 


The  parish  growth  was  so  enormous  that  in 
1854  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish  an- 
other parish  five  blocks  northeast  of  St. 
Mary's  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  St. 
Jolin  the  Evangelist  parish  In  1854 

There  was  an  interesting  note  about  Father 
Heas'  death  and  burial.  He  strongly  objected 
to  ostent.itlous  funerals  and  upon  his  passing 
in  1859  his  remains  were  carried  on  the  sturdy 
shoulders  of  the  parish  founders  from  Mont- 
gomery and  Madison  Streets  to  the  old  St. 
Mary's  Cemetery  presently  occupied  by  the 
soon-to-be-completed  Toomy-Abbott  Towers. 
The  next  Pastor  was  Father  James  A.  O- 
Harn,  a  zealous  priest  and  administrator  and 
aorordlng  to   the  records  "a   most  eloqvient 
preacher."  It  was  he  who  foresaw  the  need 
for  a  larger  and  more  beautiful  church  and 
he  set  out  to  secure  a  new  site    Accordingly 
he  purchased  the  property  at  the  juncture 
of  Montgomery.  Jefferson  and  E.  Onondaga 
Streets.  The  property  cost  $35,000.00  and  was 
considered  an  excessive  price-tag  In  Its  day. 
It  was  still  St.  Mary's  and  It  was  still  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Diocese  of  Albany.  The 
cornerstone  was  laid  in  November  of  1874  by 
the    Bishop    of    Albany.    Bishop    McNierney. 
According     to     records     Bishop     Lynch     of 
Charleston   "preached   a  memorable  sermon 
for  the  occasion  "  The  building  of  the  new 
St.  Mary's  became  a  long  and  discouraging 
task.  The  pristine  enthusiasm  of  the  faithful 
had   waned    Construction   slowed  and  even- 
tually came  to  a  halt  with  but  three  walls 
up  and  only  partially  finished.  Many  pillars 
stood    erect    but    rough    hewn    Capitals    re- 
mained  awkwardly  on   the   ground,   waiting 
for  money  to  raise  them  to  their  proper  posi- 
tion. Times  were  bad  and  funds  were  short 
and  the  project  became  cruelly  known  in  the 
community  as  "O'Hara's  folly." 

In  1882  a  young  priest  filled  with  enthu- 
siasm entered  the  scene.  He  was  Father  John 
Grimes  and  he  was  sent  as  an  assistant  to 
Father  O'Hara.  It  was  the  freedom  Father 
O'Hara  gave  to  his  talents  which  permitted 
the  Cathedral  eventually  to  be  completed, 
and  on  December  6.  1886,  twelve  years  after 
the  laying  of  the  cornerstone,  the  same 
Bishop  of  Albany  came  to  Syracuse  for  the 
solemn  dedication.  The  sermon  was  delivered 
by  Bishop  Ryan  of  Buffalo. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  wooden  church  re- 
mained in  forsaken  condition  until  1892 
when  It  was  somewhat  renovated  and  rushed 
Into  service  .is  a  parish  Catechetical  Center. 
It  took  S250.000.00  to  build  the  new  St. 
Mary's  Interestingly,  that  structure  went 
only  as  far  as  a  point  roughly  where  the 
present  communion  railing  of  the  Cathedral 
now  stands.  But  in  1887  when  the  Most  Rev. 
Patrick  A  Ludden  was  consecrated  as  the 
first  Bishop  of  the  New  Diocese  of  Syracuse. 
he  temporarily  used  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
as  his  pro-Cathedral  but  eventually  settled 
upon  St.  Mary's  as  his  Cathedral,  and  called 
it  "The  Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception." One  of  his  first  projects  was  to 
enlarge  the  edifice  and  to  do  it  he  purchased 
the  building  west  of  the  St  Mary's  and  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  it  known  as  the  "La- 
Concha  Baths,"  a  kind  of  health  club  In 
modern  terminology.  This  permitted  the 
completion  of  the  three  sanctuaries  and  two 
sacristies.  At  last  the  Diocese  of  Syracvise 
had  its  own  Cathedral. 

Upon  his  appointment  as  Bishop  of 
Syracuse,  with  St.  Mary's  incomplete,  the 
ceremonies  of  Bishop  Ludden's  consecration 
as  Bishop  required  a  larger  church.  Ap- 
propriately his  consecration  took  place  In 
Syracuse  In  the  present  Assumption  church 
on  North  Salina  Street. 

Father  O'Hara  died  on  December  23,  1889. 
So  great  was  his  fame  that  upon  his  burial 
the   bell   in   City   Hall   was   tolled. 

In  1890  Father  Grimes  succeeded  Father 
O'Hara  as  Pastor.  It  was  he  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  renowned  pipe  organ  installed 
in  1892  and  presently  played  by  Duane  A 
Sutton,  Organist  and  Choir  Director.  It  was 
a  three  manual  and  pedal  Instrument  of  ap- 
proximately 60  stops  and  about  300  pipes. 
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ImprovemenU  and  additions  have  followed 
over  the  years, 

St  Mary's  offlclally  became  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  In  March 
1904  It  waa  consecrated  as  a  Cathedral  Sep- 
tember asth.  1910.  Cardinal  Parley,  the 
Archblahop  of  New  York  celebrated  the 
Mass  and  Bishop  Conaty  of  Lo«  Angeles 
preached  the  sermon.  Father  Orlmes  be- 
came Monslgnor  Orlmes  In  1904  and  Coad- 
jutor Bishop  of  Syracuse  In  1909.  Upon  the 
death  of  Bishop  Ludden  In  1913  he  suc- 
ceeded as  the  second  Bishop  of  Syracuse 
and  as  Rector  of  the  Cathedral  until  his  own 
death  In  1932 

In  1933  a  famous  personality  returned  to 
the  Cathedral  He  had  been  a  former  Cathe- 
dral Assistant  and  later  Pastor  of  St  Am- 
brose parish  In  Endlcott.  Now  he  returned 
to  be  the  fourth  Shepherd  of  the  Cathedral 
floclt  He  was  the  Right  Rev  Msgr  James  P. 
McPeaJc  who  last  Tueeday  observed  his  90th 
birthday  and  on  September  18th  of  this  year 
observed  his  65th  Anniversary  of  Ordination 
as  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  He  has  been 
Rector  of  the  Cathedral  for  45  years,  longer 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  In  1904  Mon- 
slgnor McPeak  was  relieved  of  his  adminis- 
tration duties  and  was  succeeded  by  Right 
Rev  Msgr.  William  J  Shannon. 

In  1958. and  I960,  under  the  direction  of 
Monslgnor  Shannon,  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  was  completely  ren- 
ovated both  Interiorly  and  exteriorly  at  a 
cost  of  $600,000.  It  now  stands  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  examples  of  modified  Tudor 
Oothlc  architecture  In  the  country. 

Actually  the  Midnight  Mass  of  Christmas 
in  1842  marks  the  liturgical  beginnings  of  St. 
Mary's  but  Us  first  sacramental  records  can 
be  authenticated  no  earlier  than  October  12 
1843. 

At  Sunday's  observance  (12:10  pm.)  a 
Pontifical  Mass  of  ConcelebraUon  will  take 
place  In  the  Cathedral.  The  Principal  Con- 
celebrant  will  be  Most  Rev.  Walter  A.  Poery, 
DD..  Bishop  of  Syracuse.  The  Homily  wUl  be 
given  by  Most  Rev.  David  F.  Cunningham, 
D.D..  Coadjutor  of  Syracuse. 

Assisting  Bishop  Poery  as  ConcelebranU 
will  be  Right  Rev  Btogr.  WlUlam  J.  Shannon, 
Rev  M.  James  Lutz.  Rev.  John  J.  Zlegler  and 
Rev.  James  H.  Carey,  Rev.  Francis  J.  Plerson. 
Sercetary  to  Bishop  Poery.  and  Rev.  John 
P.  Wagner  of  the  Cathedral  staff  will  be 
Masters  of  Ceremonies. 

An  augmented  choir  directed  by  Mr.  Sutton 
win  Include  voices  from  not  only  the  Cathe- 
dral but  the  parishes  of  Assumption,  Blessed 
Sacrament,  Holy  Cross.  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes, 
St  Anthony,  St.  James,  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 
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PROPOSED  REPORTS  UNDER  BANK 
PROTECTION  ACT  OP  1968 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  based 
on  a  systems  analysis  of  the  Bank  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1968.  conducted  by  the 
Science  Policy  Research  Division  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  at  my  re- 
quest, I  have  concluded  that  a  modest 
but  Important  change  in  that  statute 
would  be  helpful,  constructive,  and  In 
the  public  interest. 

To  effect  this  change  Is  the  purpose  of 
a  bill  which  I  have  recently  introduced. 

My  bill  proposes  to  do  the  following: 
First.  It  will  require  periodic  reports  from 
all  bcmks  in  the  United  States  as  to  the 
protective  measures  they  and  all  their 
branches  are  taking  to  prevent  robberies. 


and  with  what  results.  These  reports  will 
be  uniform,  complete,  factual,  detailed, 
and  frequent  enough  to  enable  quick 
respOTise  to  information  received. 

Second.  These  reports  will  be  consoli- 
dated Into  a  single  semiannual  report  to 
Congress.  They  will  help  us  to  know  the 
answers  to  our  questions  about  bank 
robberies  and  how  to  prevent  them.  They 
will  give  us  solid  and  reliable  guidance 
on  any  further  legislation  that  is  needed 
to  rid  our  country  of  a  pernicious  crime. 
Third,  and  finally,  my  bill  will  make 
the  information  generated  In  these  re- 
ports available  to  all  banks  of  the  United 
States,  to  guide  them  in  taking  further 
protective  measures  of  their  own.  The  in- 
formation will  be  transmitted  to  them 
through  the  implementing  institutions 
already  designated  in  the  Bank  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1968.  These  Institutions  also 
will  benefit  from  the  availability  of  reli- 
able and  complete  information  for  their 
analysis. 

The  Bank  Protection  Act  of  1968  surely 
serves  a  sound  and  constructive  purpose. 
My  entire  concern  has  been  as  to  Its 
completeness  &s  a  system  of  social  engi- 
neering. It  is  not  whether  we  have  done 
right;  it  is  whether  we  have  done  all  we 
could  and  should  reasonably  do. 

In  asking  for  a  study  of  the  prospec- 
tive workings  of  the  Bank  Protection  Act 
of  1968,  some  months  ago,  I  suggested  to 
the  Science  Policy  Research  Division  that 
there  were  a  number  of  questions  that 
needed  to  be  analyzed.  Some  of  these 
were: 

How.  in  practice,  will  the  Bank  Protec- 
tion Act  work? 

How  can  its  cost-effectiveness  be 
measured? 

Will  the  operation  of  the  act  generate 
information  on  a  systematic  basis  to  en- 
able us  as  Members  of  Congress  to  Judge 
its  effectiveness? 

Will  we  be  informed  as  to  the  need  for 
further  action,  or  for  changes  in  the 
emphasis  of  the  act? 

I  have  long  held  the  view  that  we  need 
to  strengthen  our  ability  as  a  Nation  to 
create  systems  of  social  control  and  so- 
cial management  that  are  compatible 
with  the  democratic  ideals  of  our  Repub- 
lic. Social  Inventions  are  likely  to  be 
much  more  Important  but  also  much 
more  difficult  to  invent  than  are  tech- 
nological inventions.  I  judge  that  we 
need  to  devote  more  attention  and  effort 
to  social  invention,  and  to  the  sciences 
that  support  it. 

As  I  understand  the  term  "system"  it 
signifies  an  organization,  or  an  assembly 
of  hardware,  or  some  combination  of 
these,  that  works  to  accomplish  a  single 
specified  goal,  and  that  contains  within 
Itself  a  communication  linkage  to  enable 
it  to  correct  its  own  mistakes  and  con- 
tinually to  improve  its  own  performance. 
A  static  law  may  deteriorate  in  Its 
effect;  it  rarely  improves.  We  need  to 
graft  onto  our  structure  of  laws  a  system 
of  self-correction  so  that  our  arrange- 
ments for  law  enforcement  and  for  the 
reduction  of  lawless  conduct  continues  to 
improve.  In  other  words,  we  need  a  sys- 
tem to  keep  the  law. 

Bank  robbery  is  a  serious  crime  that 
we  must  stamp  out  entirely.  It  is  not 
merely  a  crime  that  offends  society  be- 
cause it  is  wrong.  It  is  worse.  It  attacks 
the  institutional  basis  of  society,  the  base 


of  all  our  commerce,  credit,  and  private 
property.  It  is  a  symbolic  act  against 
society  itself.  There  are  too  many  of  these 
symbolic  acts  against  an  orderly  and 
law-abiding  society.  Bank  robbery  is  one 
symbolic  act  we  can  put  an  end  to. 

The  costs  of  bank  robbery  to  society  are 
enormous.  These  costs  are  not  merely  in 
terms  of  the  loot  the  successful  robber 
carries  away.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
figure  Is  the  least  Important  of  all.  It 
is  sometimes  spectacular,  but  it  does  not 
add  up  to  a  large  total. 

The  real  costs  are  in  terms  of  the  ex- 
pense that  society  jjays  for  hardware  and 
locks  to  protect  itself  against  the  robber, 
the  costs  of  supporting  the  vigorous  ef- 
forts of  our  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
apprehend  the  suspect,  the  costs  Involved 
in  bringing  the  suspect  to  trial,  delivering 
evidence  against  him,  and  insuring  that 
Justice  prevails. 

One  last  segment  of  cost — most  major 
of  all — involves  our  paying  for  the  long 
terms  that  sentenced  criminals  spend  at 
public  expense  in  penal  servitude  or 
houses  of  correction.  In  these  places,  at 
great  expense,  we  try  simultaneously 
and  without  notable  success  to  punish 
and  reform  them.  By  far  the  largest  part 
of  the  costs  of  bank  robbery  result  from 
our  emphasis  on  catching  robbers  rather 
than  preventing  robberies. 

The  sharply  rising  incidence  of  bank 
robbery  suggests  that  we  have  failed  in 
the  past  to  punish,  to  reform,  to  deter. 
Now  that  we  are  redoubling  our  efforts 
and  Investment  In  the  protection  of 
banks  against  robbers,  it  is  all  the  more 
important  that  we  satisfy  ourselves  that 
our  efforts  and  our  investment  are  pro- 
ducing results.  If  they  are,  we  shall  be 
guided  to  intensify  our  efforts  in  these 
directions.  If  they  are  not.  we  need  to 
know  why  not.  so  that  we  can  take  the 
necessary  corrective  measures. 

If  our  costly  campaign  against  bank 
robbers  produces  good  dividends,  in  terms 
of  a  reduction  in  the  costs  of  this  crime, 
then  the  investment  Is  a  sound  one.  But 
we  need  to  know  this. 

Therefore,  I  am  offering  my,  amend- 
ment to  the  Bank  Protection  Act  of  1968. 
When  it  is  enacted,  it  will  help  us  to 
know  the  answers  to  such  questions  as: 
Are  responsible  banks  paying  the  costs 
of  losses  by  less  responsible  bank  man- 
agements? 

Do  we  really  know  how  many  bank 
robberies  occur? 

Do  we  know  what  precautions  work 
and  what  ones  do  not? 

Do  we  know  what  precautions  prevent 
crimes,  rather  than  merely  helping  to 
apprehend  criminals? 

I  want  us  to  be  able  to  reduce  the  pop- 
ulations in  our  jails  by  making  banks 
impregnable  to  robbery  and  by  discour- 
aging those  who  are  tempted,  rather 
than  increasing  the  populations  in  our 
jails  by  making  banks  into  centers  of  en- 
trapment. The  Bank  Protection  Act  can 
help  us  do  either  one.  depending  on  how 
it  Is  administered.  I  want  to  know  which 
result  we  are  getting. 

It  is  possible  to  anticipate  a  difficulty 
in  the  Bank  Protection  Act  as  it  now 
stands.  There  are  too  many  jurisdictions 
Involved  for  us  to  have  any  clear  indi- 
cation of  how  it  will  work  nationally. 
Even  when  it  Is  fully  operational  the 
reports  of  effectiveness  will  be  scattered 
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and  diffused,  statistically  inconsistent 
and  factually  sparse.  Among  the  many 
jurisdictions  are  State  banks,  national 
banks,  credit  unions,  savings  and  loan 
Institutions,  branch  banks,  and  so  on. 
Then,  there  are  the  variety  of  Federal 
supervisory  agencies  that  look  after  var- 
ious banking  fimctlons,  including  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Governors,  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and — In 
the  field  of  law  enforcement — the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. 

The  results  of  the  reforms  provided  in 
the  Bank  Protection  Act  of  1968  will  be 
distributed — or  even  burled — amongst  all 
these  jurisdictions.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
my  bill  to  make  them  uniform  and  visible, 
so  that  we  can  find  out  how  well  the  act 
is  working.  We  should  also  find  out  which 
actions  taken  under  the  act  work  best, 
and  which  work  less  well,  or  not  at  all. 

In  short,  it  is  a  costly  business  to  stamp 
out  crime.  It  will  call  for  all  the  resources 
we  can  muster.  Under  these  clrcum- 
tances,  it  makes  sense  to  be  as  efficient 
as  possible.  Efficiency  in  the  use  of  our 
resources  to  stamp  out  the  crime  of  bank 
robbery  is  the  limiting  factor  to  our 
success.  And  the  achievement  of  efficiency 
depends  on  how  well  we  know  what  we 
are  doing.  We  must  be  able  to  compare 
each  specific  effort  at  protection  against 
the  incidence  of  the  crime.  We  must  also 
be  able  to  relate  numbers  of  crimes  to 
points  of  weakness  so  that  we  can  erad- 
icate them.  If  we  can  keep  amateur 
bank  robbers  from  trying  their  luck  there 
will  be  fewer  professionals  for  our  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  deal  with. 


LOOPHOLE  IN  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  without  further  delay  a  matter  that 
should  receive  our  full  and  careful  atten- 
tion in  the  next  Congress.  On  July  26 
the  House  approved  S.  3497.  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968, 
which  contained  the  following,  seeming- 
ly unobtrusive  language  as  section 
1705(h)  amending  paragraph  7  of  sec- 
tion 5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes  '12 
U.S.C.  24)  by  inserting  after  "the  Asian 
Development  Bank"  the  following: 

Or  obligations  Issued  by  any  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  or  any  agency  of  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  for  housing,  univer- 
sity, or  dormitory  purposes. 

I  am  confident  that  nearly  all  of  us 
who  voted  for  S.  3497  were  not  aware 
of  the  broad  construction  that  could  be 
given  to  these  words.  It  was  not  at  all 
the  Intent  of  Congress  to  make  a  major 
amendment  to  the  Glass-Steagall  Act  of 
1934  and  to  open  to  the  large  banks  a 
new  area  of  underwriting  that  is  not  now 
presently  available  to  them.  Indeed,  the 
original  wording,  as  I  understand  it,  was 
limited  to    'university  housing."  More- 


over, even  as  it  now  stands  in  S.  3497, 
the  above  language  is  contained  under 
a  section  entitled  "University  Housing," 
which  gives  a  clear  indication  of  what 
this  body  meant  when  it  so  legislated. 

It  is,  therefore,  unfortunate  that  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  chose,  In 
his  Banking  Circular  No.  5  of  August  12, 
1968 — Issued  only  a  few  days  after  the 
bill  was  signed — to  give  this  amendment 
its  broadest  interpretation  in  the  follow- 
ing language: 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  obliga- 
tions made  eligible  for  underwriting  by  this 
amendment  are  not  required  to  be  general 
obligations  and  that  the  Issuing  "agency" 
which  may  Include  a  university  or  college  la 
not  required  to  pKxsess  powers  of  taxation. 

This  Is  not  supported  by  the  bill's  leg- 
islative history,  and  Is.  In  my  opinion,  not 
consistent  with  the  intent  and  imder- 
standlng  of  most  of  the  Members  who 
voted  to  approve  S.  3497  thinking  that 
this  amendment  was  simply  an  enact- 
ment limited  to  college  housing,  a  mat- 
ter which  all  of  us  know  has  been  of 
special  Interest  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league, Mr.  WiDNALL,  of  New  Jersey. 

To  my  knowledge  the  House  certainly 
had  no  Intent  to  alter  any  of  the  general 
ndes  applying  to  what  banks  may  un- 
derwrite except  as  to  college  housing.  I 
want  this  clearly  stated  in  these  last 
days  of  this  Congress  and  to  urge  tke 
next  Congress  to  make  a  full  study  of 
this  somewhat  ambiguous  and  misinter- 
preted amendment.  They  should  clear 
up  any  questions  raised  by  the  circular 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  And 
I  further  wish  to  point  out  that  I  In- 
tend to  pursue  this  vigorously  early  In 
the  next  Congress  In  order  that  congres- 
sional Intent  can  be  clearly  demon- 
strated, and  in  order  that  the  applica- 
tion of  S.  3497  can  be  brought  into  line 
with  what  I  believe  to  be  the  will  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my  agree- 
ment with  the  remarks  made  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Ohio,  and  to 
Eissure  him  that  I  agree  with  his  insist- 
ence that  this  matter  be  fully  reviewed 
as  soon  as  possible  in  the  next  Congress. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  voted  against  S. 
2397,  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968  and  I  did  so  for  what 
were  to  me  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
even  without  being  aware  of  the  amend- 
ment to  which  my  colleague,  Mr.  Ash- 
ley refers.  In  my  opinion,  S.  3497  cre- 
ated too  heavy  a  burden  in  new  financial 
commitments  for  the  country  to  imder- 
take  at  this  time.  I  believe  it  will  un- 
questionably have  a  serious  Inflationary 
effect,  and  I  voted  against  the  bill  for 
this  and  other  reasons.  However,  had  I 
been  aware  of  the  situation  created  by 
the  language  in  section  1705 <h)  of  S. 
3497,  that  would  have  been  reason 
enough  in  itself  for  me  to  have  voted 
against  this  measure.  To  my  knowledge 
the  House  certainly  had  no  intent  to 
change  the  basic  general  rules  applying 
to  what  banks  may  underwrite  except  as 
to  college  housing  which  we  all  know 
h£is  long  been  an  interest  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Mr.  Widnall  from 
New  Jersey.  I.  therefore,  want  to  go  on 
record  as  saying  I  was  shocked  to  learn 
that  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has 
given    his    broad    Interpretation    to    a 


minor  amendment  and  that  I  think  It 
calls  for  a  full  review  as  soon  as  possible 
in  the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  glad  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Ohio  I  Mr 
Ashley  1  has  brought  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  this  body.  I  was  on  the  floor 
when  this  amendment  was  presented 
and  I  recall  very  well  that  it  was  my 
understanding  that  the  amendment  was 
simply  to  relate  to  the  very  specific  field 
of  college  housing.  It  was  my  further 
understanding  that  we  were  adopting  In 
section  1705(h)  of  S.  3497  language  that 
would  cover  college  housing  in  line  with 
the  specific  and  long-held  interest  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall].  No  objec- 
tion was  raised  to  acceptance  of  this 
amendment  because  we  were  fully^ron- 
vlnced  that  Mr.  Widnall's  Interest  In 
helping  fund  college  housing  was  meri- 
torious and  deserved  our  full  support. 

It  may  be  that  the  language  as  written 
was  the  result  of  a  misunderstanding, 
but  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  examine  the 
steps  that  led  up  to  the  confusing 
language  that  finally  was  adopted  by 
the  House.  Certainly  we  Intended  to 
make  no  major  change  In  the  Glass- 
Steagall  Act.  It  was  not  our  purpose  to 
open  up  new  areas  for  bank  underwrit- 
ing by  adopting  section  1705(h).  The 
amendment  was  brought  up  during  the 
last  stage  of  the  legislative  process,  and 
its  adoption  was  without  the  benefit 
from  any  of  the  Government  agencies 
who  would  normally  be  asked  to  sub- 
mit their  opinions  on  any  major  change 
in  this  area.  It  would  have  been  proper 
to  have  asked  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  for  his  opinion,  rather  than  to 
have  him  seize  upon  the  amendment 
once  passed  and  give  it  his  own  Interpre- 
tation. That  is  why  I  want  to  express 
my  sincere  thanks  to  my  colleague  I  Mr. 
Ashley]  for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  to  assure  him 
of  my  full  support  for  his  proposal  to 
bring  this  up  for  full  review  as  soon  as 
possible  in  the  91st  Congress. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  remarks  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Texas  regarding  the  interpretation  given 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to 
section  1705(h>  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  prompts 
me  to  comment  thereon. 

I  can  substantially  concur  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleagues  insofar  as  those 
remarks  relate  to  the  understanding  and 
intent  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  time  the  referenced  language  wsis 
adopted.  Inasmuch  as  the  question  hsis 
been  raised  by  members  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  the  committee 
having  jurisdiction  over  this  legislation, 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Comptroller's 
regulation  is  consistent  with  the  intent 
of  the  Congress,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  reexamination  they  have  called  for 
Is  dictated. 

Since  becoming  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  felt  that  too  little  attention 
has  been  paid  by  the  Congress  to  the  im- 
plementation of  legislation  by  adminis- 
trative agencies  through  the  latters'  rule 
and  regulation-making  authority. 

Conceivably,  a  majority,  or  most,  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
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Btlves  were  aware  of  the  broad  Interpre- 
tetlon  which  could  be  given  the  subject 
language  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968.  Nevertheless,  the 
significance  of  the  quesUon  which  has 
been  raised  causes  me  to  agree  that  the 
matter  is  deserving  of  the  attenUon  of 
the  Congress. 
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TOBACCO  GROWERS  HAVE  MUCH 
AT  STAKE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  my 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Ken- 
tucky, there  are  some  20.000  growers  of 
burley  tobacco,  most  of  them  with  small 
acreage  allotments.  Tobacco  is  of  tre- 
mendous Importance  to  them  as  a  source 
of  cash- income.  And  it  is  tremendously 
importartt  to  the  economy  of  the  whole 
State  of  Kentucky. 

I  am  sure  you  can  appreciate  their  con- 
cern over  the  controversy  that  has  raged 
for  several  years  over  the  possible  rela- 
tionship between  cigarette  smoking  and 
health.  Conflicting  reports  and  opinions 
merely  heighten  the  concern.  This  comes 
at  a  time  when  growers'  high  operating 
costs  are  reportedly  threatening  to  drive 
some  of  them  out  of  the  business. 

In  an  effort  to  relieve  some  of  the  con- 
fusion. I  asked  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Secretary  Wilbur  Cohen  on  Sep- 
tember 27  for  ampllflcaUon  of  a  state- 
ment attributed  in  press  reports  to  Dr 
Daniel  Horn,  director  of  the  Public 
Health  Service's  NaUonal  Clearing  House 
for  Smoking  and  Health. 

I  ask  leave  to  extend  in  the  Record  a 
UPI  report  of  September  27.  my  telegram 
to  Secretary  Cohen,  an  October  8  reply 
from  Mr.  Philip  R.  Lee.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs,  and 
two  newspaper  articles. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  intend 
to  pursue  this  matter  in  correspondence 
with  Secretary  Cohen  with  the  view  of 
clarifying  some  points  of  conflict  between 
certain  studies  and  reports  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  comments  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Lee. 

It  is  my  contention,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
if  a  link  exists  between  cigarette  smoking 
and  cancer,  then  we  ought  to  proceed  im- 
mediately toward  identification  and  iso- 
lation of  the  offending  substance.  If  this 
Is  done.  I  have  confidence  in  the  In- 
genuity of  American  science  and  indiistry 
to  remove  the  harmful  substance  and  re- 
store smoking  to  its  accustomed  place  in 
the  realm  of  man's  enjoyment  and  con- 
solation. 

The  American  growers  have  too  much 
at  stake  to  demand  less. 

The  documents  referred  to  are  as 
follows : 

Press  Rkleasb  on   CicARnrEa 

Los  Aj^ctxES.— About  21  million  Americans 
have  kicked  the  cigarette  habits— three  mil- 
lion of  them  during  the  past  two  years— ac- 
cording to  a  pioneer  In  the  aatl-smoklng 
crusade. 

Dr.  Daniel  Horn,  director  of  the  Public 
Health  Services  NaUonal  Clearing  House  for 
Smoking  and  Health,  said  yesterday  a  smaller 


percentage    of    youngBters    are    starting    to 
smoke  today  than  10  years  ago. 

The  country  cant  afford  to  have  people 
continue  smoking  when  you  realize  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  illness  In  the  United 
States  can  be  attributed  to  cigarette  smok- 
ing." Horn  asserted 

I  From  the  Los  Angeles    (Calif.)    Herald-Ex- 
aminer. Sept.  27.  19681 
Two  Million  Kick  HAsrr  in  a  Ybab 
At  leaat  2  million  Americans  have  given  up 
clgaret  smoking  in  the  past  year,  a  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  psychologist  has  said  In  Los 
Angeles. 

"Not  only  are  more  adulU  giving  up  clg- 
arets.  but  also  about  a  million  fewer  teen- 
agers a  year  are  taking  them  up."  declared 
DaiUal  Horn,  director  of  the  NattonaJ  Clear- 
inghouse for  Smoking  and  Health  In  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

He  based  his  estimates  on  the  fact  that 
production  is  down  by  40  mlUlon  clgareU  a 
day  compared  to  a  year  ago. 

He  also  esUmated  that  20  to  21  mllUon 
persons  have  given  up  clgaret  smoking  since 
the  flrst  evidence  relaUng  smoking  to  lung 
cancer  was  published  In  1954 

Horn  attributed  the  Hslng  rate  of  clgaret 
smoking  abandonment  to  the  breakthrough 
by  the  American  Cancer  Society  last  year  In 
securing  a  ruling  from  the  Federal  Com- 
munlcaUons  Commission  that  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  must  present  ACS  statements 
that  smoking  is  dangerous  to  health. 

•Most  smokers  are  well  aware  that  clgaret 
smoking  is  harmful."  Horn  said.  "A  very  large 
percentage  really  intend  to  stop  smoking. 
About  one  person  In  Ave  Is  successful." 

He  said  this  low  rate  was  due  to  differences 
In  personaUty  and  motivation. 

"There  is  no  magic  one-best  way  to  give 
up  smoking."  the  psychologist  stated. 

"However,  the  climate  Is  changing."  he 
added,  "and  the  more  people  you  know  who 
have  given  up  smoking,  the  easier  It  Is  for 
you  to  give  up  smoking." 

Horn  advised  smokers  unable  to  kick  the 
habit  to  stop  Inhaling,  to  smoke  less  of  each 
clgaret  and  to  smoke  low-tar  clgareu. 

••All  of  these  things  reduce  the  amount  of 
solid  materials  drawn  Into  the  lungs.^'  he 
pointed  out.  speaking  yesterday  at  the  Statler 
Hilton  Hotel. 

••I  dont  think  our  country  can  afford  to 
go  on  paying  the  cost  of  clgaret  smoking." 
he  added.  ••One-quarter  of  the  total  illness 
in  the  United  States  is  caused  by  clgaret 
smoking.  The  absenteeism  rate  for  smokers 
Is  20  per  cent  higher  than  for  nonsmokers 
The  cost  Is  staggering." 

Asked  to  compare  the  clgaret  Industry  to 
the  liquor  Industry.  Horn  said.  'The  clgaret 
companies  have  never  been  willing  to  preach 
moderaUon  In  the  use  of  ctgarets." 

He  said  he  hoped  that  a  stepped-up  ACS 
antlsmoklng  drive  would  further  reduce  clg- 
aret consumption. 

September  27.  1968 
Hon.  Wilbur  Cohen. 

Secretary.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Washington.  D.C.: 
United  Press  International  quotes  your  Dr 
Daniel  Horn  today  as  stating  September  26^ 
in  Los  Angeles  that  ■one-fourth  of  the  total 
Illness  In  the  United  States  can  be  attributed 
to  cigarette  smoking."  This  Is  a  shocking 
revelation  of  major  public  Interest  and  It  Is 
essential  to  me  to  have  amplification  and 
documentation  of  this  disclosure  Immedi- 
ately. 

Carl  D.  Perkins. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Department  op  Health, 
Education,  and  Weltake, 
Washington.   D.C.,   October  8,   1968. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Ms.  Perkins:   Thank  you  for  your 


inquiry  of  September  30  to  the  SecreUry 
about  the  newspaper  article  quoting  Dr. 
Daniel  Horn,  Director  of  the  Public  Health 
Service's  National  Clearinghouse  for  Smoking 
and  Health. 

Dr.  Horn  believes  the  quotation  attributed 
to  him  was  taken  from  his  remarks  about 
cancer,  cardiovascular  disease,  respiratory 
disease  and  stroke  among  male  cigarette 
smokers.  His  statement  should  have  been 
so  qualified. 

Cancer,  cardiovascular  disease,  respiratory 
disease  and  stroke  are  responsible  at  the 
present  time  for  most  of  the  death  and 
serious  illness  In  our  population.  We  believe 
It  Is  a  reasonable  approximation  to  say  that 
one-fourth  of  these  diseases  among  men  are 
••excess"  In  the  sense  they  would  not  have 
occurred  If  cigarette  smokers  had  the  same 
rates   of  illness  and   death   as  nonsmokers. 

A  lull  discussion  of  the  relationships  be- 
tween cigarette  smoking  and  morbidity  and 
mortality  Is  contained  In  the  Public  Health 
Service's  1967  Report  to  Congress.  "The 
Health  Consequences  of  Smoking,"  which  U 
enclosed.  On  page  13  of  this  report  it  Is 
shown  that  the  excess  deaths  In  the  sense 
used  above  represents  '/i  of  the  deaths 
among  men  from  35  to  44.  about  'i  of 
those  aged  46-54.  and  between  ':,  and 
'4  of  those  aged  55-64.  A  comparable  table 
In  the  same  report  (p.  20)  shows  excess  work 
loss  days,  restricted  activity  days  and  days 
spent  Ul  In  bed. 

As  will  be  Been,  these  range  from  20  to 
28  percent  of  the  total  for  males  under  the 
age  of  65  Those  figures  Indicate  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  posed  by  the  effects  of 
cigarette  smoking  on  health. 

We  hope  that   this   has   been   helpful   to 
you.  We  wish  we  could  send  you  a  transcript 
of  Dr.  Horn's  words,  but  he  spoke  from  notes 
and  no  such  transcript  Is  available. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  R.  Lee,  MJJ., 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Health    and 
Scientific  Affairs. 

[Prom   the  Los  Angeles    (Calif.)    Times. 
Sept.  27.  1968) 
Some   21    Million    Adults    Have    Given    Up 
Habit:  Fewer  Youngsters  Smoking.  Doc- 
tor Reports 

( By  Harry  Nelson ) 

A  smaller  percentage  of  youngsters  Is  tak- 
ing up  smoking  today  than  a  decade  ago.  a 
pioneer  In  the  antlsmoklng  crusade  said  here 
Thursday. 

Also,  the  rate  at  which  adults  are  giving 
up  smoking  is  increasing,  according  to  Dr. 
Daniel  Horn,  director  of  the  Public  Health 
Service's  National  Clearinghouse  for  Smoking 
and  Health 

About  21  million  Americans  have  become 
successful  ex-smokers,  about  three  million  of 
them  within  the  last  two  years,  he  told  a 
news  conference  arranged  by  the  American 
Cancer  Society. 

"The  country  cant  afford  to  have  people 
continue  smoking  when  you  realize  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  Illness  In  the  United  States 
can  be  attributed  to  clgaret  smoking,"  Dr. 
Horn  said. 

Among  the  things  Dr.  Horn  said  were  re- 
sponsible for  recent  Increases  In  the  ranks  of 
ex-smokers  were  new  reports  showing  a  link 
between  the  number  of  clgarets  smoked  and 
days  absent  from  work,  the  furore  over  the 
Strlckman  filter  and  radio  and  TV  antlsmok- 
lng commercials. 

Dr.  Horn,  who  Is  a  psychologist,  said  he 
believes  the  furore  over  the  Strlckman  filter 
caused  many  people  not  to  stop  smoking  be- 
cause they  flrst  were  led  to  believe  that  a  safe 
filter  had  been  developed. 

Later  It  became  apparent  this  was  not  the 
case  and  the  disappointment  had  the  effect  of 
reinforcing  the  knowledge  that  smoking  is 
harmful. 

Dr.  Horn's  office  estimates  that  radio  and 
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TV  now  give  »35  million  worth  of  free  time 
annually  to  antlsmoklng  commercials. 

Dr.  Horn  and  Dr.  E.  Cuyler  Hammond  co- 
authored  the  report,  made  public  In  1954, 
which  served  a&  the  foundation  of  the  stop- 
smoking  campaign  begun  by  the  American 
Cancer  Society. 

The  report  showed  that  the  death  rate 
among  clgaret  smokers  Is  far  higher  than 
among  nonsmokers. 

Dr.  Horn  was  here  to  address  a  special 
meeting  Thursday  night  arranged  by  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Interagency  Council  on 
Smckklng  and  Health. 

Dr  Jean  Crum,  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Medical  Assn.,  told  newsmen  doctors 
should  try  harder  to  become  more  effective 
health  educators.  He  said  that  doctors  are 
pessimistic  about  their  capacity  to  Influence 
patients  to  stop  smoking. 

••This  Is  an  obligation  that  we  must  accept 
and  discharge,"  he  said. 

As  for  convincing  youngsters  that  they 
should  not  begin  to  smoke,  he  said,  ••We  re- 
spect their  right  to  make  there  own  deci- 
sion, but  we  want  to  be  sure  they  have  the 
facts.  Etoctors  have  a  wealth  of  scientific  facts 
which  they  have  not  used." 

Dr.  Horn  said  that  while  50<"-.  of  boys  and 
40%  of  girls  smoked  10  years  ago.  today  the 
rates  are  40 '.  and  35%  respectively. 

For  the  adult  population  he  said  a  1958 
study  showed  that  42  million  adults  smoked 
and  7.5  million  were  ex-smokers. 

His  1968  estimate  Is  48  million  adult 
smokers  with  about  21  million  ex-smokers. 

House  op  Representatives, 
Congress  op  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  10.  1968. 
Hon.  WiLBiTR  Cohen. 

Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Secretart:  On  September  27  I 
wired  you  to  request  the  basis  for  the  an- 
nouncement In  Los  Angeles  on  September 
26  by  Dr.  Daniel  Horn,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Clearing  House  for  Smoking  and 
Health,  that  one-fourth  of  all  illness  In  the 
United  States  Is  accused  by  cigarette  smoking. 
Subsequently  I  received  a  reply  from  As- 
sistant Secretary  Philip  Lee  which  I  find 
disturbing.  Dr.  Lee^s  letter  raises  several  Im- 
portant questions  on  which  I  would  very 
much  appreciate  having  your  views. 

In  the  flrst  place.  Dr.  Lee  states  that  Dr. 
Horn  should  have  quallfled  his  statement 
so  as  to  make  it  clear  that  he  was  talking 
only  about  one-fourth  of  certain  sp>eclfied 
Illnesses  among  the  male  sex.  and  principal- 
ly among  men  between  35  and  64  years  of  age. 

Next.  Dr.  Lee  has  provided  me  with  certain 
statistical  material  which  he  says  relates  to 
the  •'qualified^'  statement  Dr.  Horn  should 
have  made,  and  which  he  says  "indicate  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  posed  by  the  ef- 
fects of  cigarette  smoking  on  health."  If  I 
understand  this  correctly,  he  Is  suggesting 
In  part  the  number  of  deaths  and  Illnesses 
from  cancer,  cardiovascular  disease,  respira- 
tory disease  and  stroke  which  he  claims  are 
caused  by  cigarette  smoking.  The  Informa- 
tion he  cited  appears  on  pages  13  and  20  of 
a  report  to  the  Congress  which  was  prepared 
by  the  Department  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago. 

However,  Dr.  Lee  failed  to  point  out  a  pas- 
sage which  appears  on  page  7  of  the  same 
document,  recalling  conclusions  reached  by 
the  1964  Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  Surgeon  General  on  Smoking  and 
Health:  ••The  total  number  of  excess  deaths 
causally  related  to  cigarette  smoking  in  the 
U.S.  population  cannot  be  accurately  esti- 
mated.•' 

I  do  not  know  if  Dr.  Lee  Is  aware  of  testi- 
mony offered  by  the  Surgeon  General  only 
a  few  months  ago  before  an  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  during  a  dis- 
cussion of  heart  disease.  The  printed  Iran- 
script  of  that  hearing  (Vol.  4,  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Appropriations  for  1969 )  quotes  the  Surgeon 
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General  at  page  79;  •'.  .  .  We  have  never 
said  there  was  definitive  proof  of  a  cause- 
and-effect  relationship  between  coronary 
heart  disease  and  cigarette  smoking.^" 

At  page  82  he  states  further:  "The  studies 
that  have  been  reviewed  from  the  1964  to 
the  1967  report  strengthen,  we  think,  the 
feeling  that  there  is  a  relationship,  but  It 
still  does  not  provide  us  with  cause  and 
effect,  as  I  was  saying." 

At  page  100,  he  says:  •We  have  never  said 
It  (cigarette  smoking)  was  a  cause  (of  heart 
disease.)  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  dls- 
agreement."^ 

Now,  if  I  Interpret  this  record  correctly 
and  compare  it  correctly  with  Dr.  Horn^s 
statement  in  Los  Angeles,  and  with  Dr.  Lee's 
October  8  letter  to  me.  there  Is  a  complete 
divergence  of  view  apparent. 

An  additional  confusion  arises  In  close 
examination  of  a  portion  of  the  material  to 
which  Dr.  Lee  referred,  namely  the  National 
Health  Survey.  The  report  on  this  covering 
the  smoking  question  was  also  Issued  from 
your  Department  in  1967,  with  the  title 
•Cigarette  Smoking  and  Health  Character- 
istics.••  On  Page  6  of  this  report  I  find  the 
following: 

••The  most  these  data  can  do  Is  to  demon- 
strate the  lack  of  or  the  existence  of  a  re- 
lationship between  cigarette  smoking  and 
various  health  characteristics:  it  cannot  es- 
tablish any  existing  relationship  as  a  causal 
one.  If  a  relationship  Is  found,  there  can 
be  several  possible  explanations,  for  example: 

(1)  smoking  actually  causes  a  certain  con- 
dition   (or  Is  one  of  a  number  of  causes). 

(2)  the  presence  of  a  certain  condition  causes 
the  person  to  smoke,  or  (3)  some  third  factor, 
possibly  psychologic  or  biologic,  is  causing 
both  the  condition  and  the  smoking  habit." 

This  latter  suggestion  appears  to  me  to  be 
In  accord  with  the  report  carried  September 
6  in  The  New  York  Times,  well  before  Dr. 
Horn's  reported  statement,  which  lays  such 
heavy  credence  to  the  Idea  that  there  may 
be  some  sort  of  genetic  difference  among 
people  which  brings  about  certain  illnesses 
as  well  as  a  tendency  to  enjoy  smoking.  I 
enclose  a  copy  of  that  article  for  your  In- 
formation. 

In  view  of  all  this,  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Horn  and  the  letter  of  Dr.  Lee  seem  merely 
to  have  added  confusion  to  the  confused 
situation. 

I  would  be  grateful  for  your  own  clari- 
fication. 

Always  my  best  wishes. 
Sincerely 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Member  of  Congress. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  6,   1968) 

Smoking-Heart  Link  Fails  Test 

(By  Jane  E.  Brody) 

A  study  of  16.000  male  twins  has  Indi- 
cated that  some  factor  other  than  ciga- 
rettes— perhaps  genetic  constitution — may 
explain  the  often-observed  relationship  be- 
tween cigarette  smoking  and  heart  disease. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  male-twin  study 
supported  the  belief  that  cigarette  smoke 
Is  a  cause  of  respiratory  disorders,  which 
would  Include  bronchitis,  emphysema  and 
lung  cancer. 

Results  of  the  male-twin  study  were  re- 
leased yesterday  by  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati Medical  Center.  The  study  was  done 
by  Dr.  Edward  P.  Radford  of  the  university 
and  two  Swedish  scientists — Drs.  Lars  Frl- 
berg  and  Rune  Cederlof,  who  were  visiting 
scholars  there — in  collaboration  with  Dr. 
Zdenek  Hrubec  of  the  National  Research 
Council. 

The  researchers  found  that  when  the  twin 
pairs  were  separated  into  two  groups,  each 
group  consisting  of  8,000  unrelated  men, 
symptoms  of  heart  and  respiratory  disease 
were  more  commonly  found  among  the 
group  of  smokers  than  among  the  group  of 
nonsmokers.  This  agrees  with  findings  among 
the  general  population. 


But  when  a  twin  who  smoked  was  com- 
pared with  his  brother  who  did  not  smoke 
the  researchers  found  that  both  twins  were 
equally  likely  to  have  symptoms  of  heart 
disease.  Symptoms  of  respiratory  disease 
however,  were  much  more  likely  to  be  found 
only  In  the  twin  who  smoked. 

CONFLICT    WITH    BELIEP 

The  heart-disease  findings  in  the  study 
conflict  with  the  widely  held  belief  In  the 
medical  community  that  cigarette  smoking 
is  a  cause  of  heart  disease. 

A  Federal  Government  report  Issued  last 
summer  concluded  that  middle-aged  men 
who  smoke  10  or  more  cigarettes  a  day  were 
three  times  more  likely  to  die  of  heart  dis- 
ease than  men  who  never  smoked  regularly 
For  women  smokers,  the  heart  disease  rate 
was  twice  as  high  as  for  nonsmokers 

The  Government  report,  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  cited 
cigarette  smoking  as  a  probable  cause  of 
death  from  heart  disease. 

Dr.  Radford,  a  member  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  team,  suggested  on  the  basis 
of  the  team's  findings  that  heredity  might 
be  the  mystery  factor  that  makes  "it  more 
likely  for  a  person  to  take  up  smoking  and 
more  likely  for  him  to  develop  heart  disease 

But  Dr.  Hrubec,  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  believes  that  something  in  the  en- 
vironment Is  responsible— perhaps  life  style 
social  stress,  or  drinking  behavior.  " 

•Our  study  strongly  indicates  that  It  is 
worth  looking  for  another  explanation  "  Dr 
Hrubec  concluded. 

Asked  to  comment  on  the  study  Dr  E 
Cuyler  Hammond,  statistician  for  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society,  who  has  studied  the 
effects  of  smoking  among  more  than  one 
million  persons,  said: 

"I  think  it  is  likely  that  heredity  piavs 
a  role,  but  I  don^t  think  it  is  a  predominant 
role. 

Dr.  Hammond  added  that  he  could  not 
comment  directly  on  the  male-twin  study 
because  he  had  not  h.id  an  opportunity  to 
analyze  its  methods  and  findings. 

The  8,000  male-twin  pairs  in  the  study 
were  selected  from  the  twins  registry  of  the 
National  Research  Council.  About  40  per  cent 
of  the  pairs  were  identical  twins  Dr  Hru- 
bec said.  Twins  were  chosen  because  their 
environments  and  genetic  heritage  are  llkelv 
to  be  similar. 

Each  twin  completed  a  questionnaire  that 
included,  among  other  things.  Information 
about  his  smoking  habits,  symptoms  of 
heart  disease  such  as  chest  pains,  and  symp- 
toms of  respiratory  disease  such  as  chronic 
cough. 

For  purposes  of  comparing  the  subjects 
with  the  general  population,  the  research- 
ers divided  the  twins  into  groups  that  did 
not  Include  any  related  pairs.  In  comparing 
twin  with  twin,  they  singled  out  those  pairs 
in  which  one  twin  smoked  and  the  other 
did  not. 


THE  POOLE  CASE  AND  THE    'CLUB" 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  support  of 
Cecil  Poole's  nomination  for  a  Federal 
judgeship,  by  the  San  PYanclsco  Law- 
yer's Club,  consisting  of  approximately 
2,500  San  Francisco  members  who  have 
described  Mr.  Pooie  as  follows: 

Mr.  Poole  has  proven  his  great  capabilities 
as  United   States  Attorney   in  many   ways. 
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He  haa  always  be«n  a  courteous,  able  and 
fearless  advocate,  and  we  believe  has  the 
Judicial  temperament  and  capabilities  to 
become  a  great  Federal  Judge.  He  has  the 
understanding,  compassion  and  wisdom 
which  Is  so  Important  In  a  Judge. 

The  San  Francisco  Barristers'  has  en- 
dorsed Mr.  Poole's  candidacy. 

Responsible  newspapers  throughout  all 
of  California  have  lamented  the  failure 
of  the  Senate  to  confirm  the  appointment 
of  this  outstanding  American.  Typical 
examples  of  newspaper  reaction  follow. 

Richard  Bergholz,  respected  political 
writer  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  stated 
In  his  column  of  October  8.  1968,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Th«  Poot*   Case   and  the   "Club" 
(By  Richard  Bergholz) 

Technically  the  time  hasn't  run  out,  but 
for  all  practical  purposes  It's  safe  to  say  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States — and  Cali- 
fornia's Oeorge  Murphy  in  particular — have 
treated  Cecil  Poole  shabbily  and  unfairly. 

The  Senate  would  have  acted  by  now  on 
President  Johnson's  nomination  of  Poole  as 
V.B.  diatptct  Judge  In  San  Francisco  if  it 
ha<ln't  baen  for  the  operation  of  the  "gentle- 
men's club"  In  the  Senate  which  permits 
backroom  deals  and  for  the  apparent  clan- 
destine arrangement  between  Murphy  and 
the  segregationist  Sen.  James  Eastland  (D- 
Miss.),  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee. 

It  isn't  pleasant  to  think  Poole's  nomina- 
tion was  blocked  because  he's  black,  or  be- 
cause he  would  have  been  the  first  Negro 
federal  Judge  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Murphy  says  that  bad  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  But  m  view  of  the  established  facts,  lots 
of  people,  black  and  white,  will  think  other- 
wise long  after  the  current  flap  has  subsided. 

And  that's  the  real  tragedy  of  the  whole 
affair. 

Here's  a  quick  look  at  the  chronology: 

Poole,  now  the  U.S.  attorney  for  Northern 
California,  was  nominated  for  the  Judicial 
appointment  May  29  The  FBI.  as  usual, 
mside  a  thorough  check  into  his  background 
before  his  name  went  up  to  Capitol  Hill.  So 
did  the  American  Bar  Assn..  which  found 
him  qualified  for  the  appointment. 

As  is  the  custom,  Poole's  name  came  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  for 
advice  and  consent.  And  as  usual,  the  com- 
mittee staff  asked  the  two  California  sena- 
tors what  they  thought  of  the  nomination. 

The  senior  senator.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
the  Senate  Republican  whip,  made  a  check- 
up on  Poole,  found  him  eminently  qualified 
and  promptly  signed  the  "blue  slip"  sent 
him  by  the  committee  staff. 

The  Junior  senator.  Murphy,  neither  ap- 
proved nor  disapproved  the  nomination.  He 
simply  sent  the  blue  slip  back  unsigned. 

But  he  did  something  else:  He  talked  pri- 
vately to  Eastland,  the  committee  chairman, 
about  Poole. 

We  don't  know  what  Murphy  said  to  East- 
land and  vice  versa.  All  we  know  Ls  that  since 
that  conversation,  nothing  has  happened  to 
bring  Poole's  nomination  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

And  that  was  a  long  time  ago.  Since  then, 
20  nominations  for  federal  Judgeships  have 
gone  before  the  committee.  Eighteen  have 
been  confirmed  and   19  have   had  hearings. 

Poole  hasn't  even  been  told  what  Murphy, 
or  anybody  else,  has  against  him  in  the  way 
of  evidence.  No  bearings,  no  evidence.  Just 
silence. 

Murphy  said  when  Poole's  name  came  up, 
some  Information  came  to  him  about  Poole's 
conduct  as  US.  attorney  and  he  simply  re- 
ferred the  information  to  Eastland's  com- 
mittee. 

Nobody  on  the  committee  staff  can  seem  to 
find  any  specific  reason  why  Poole  has  been 
denied  at  least  a  hearing.  And  Murphy  isn't 
talking. 


A  lot  Of  investigation  has  gone  into  the 
case,  to  find  out  the  facts,  to  find  out 
whether  Murphy  has  any  reason  to  act  as  he 
has 

One  thing  has  emerged:  Murphy's  mighty 
unhappy  because,  he  believes,  Poole  showed 
softness  toward  demonstrators  by  refusing 
to  prosecute  five  antiwar  protesters  for  fail- 
ure to  have  their  draft  cards  on  them  at  the 
Oakland  induction  center  disturbance  last 
December. 

Here  you  get  Into  a  Judgment  question. 
Poole  thinks  the  arresting  officer,  an  acting 
U.S.  marshal,  probably  was  a  bit  precipitate, 
that  It  was  doubtful  whether  the  govern- 
ment could  prove  the  five  men  had  virlllfui 
and  deliberate  intent  to  evade  the  law  about 
carrying  their  draft  cards. 

Poole  arranged  for  a  meeting  with  Selec- 
tive Service  officials,  who  said  they  agreed 
there  were  no  grounds  for  the  complaint. 

Maybe  this  beef  over  the  dismissed  com- 
plaints Is  the  reason  Murphy  hasn't  let  the 
Poole  nomination  come  to  a  hearing  or  take 
its  normal  course. 

Maybe  it's  pure  Republican  politics,  that 
if  the  nomination  can  be  held  up  long 
enough,  Republican  Richard  M.  Nixon  might 
become  President  next  January  and  Murphy 
can  name  his  own  Judge. 

But  that  argument  doesn't  hold  water  be- 
cause there  have  been  other  nominations 
affecting  California  since  the  Poole  case  and 
Murphy  has  not  attempted  to  block  them. 

So  it  must  be  Poole  himself.  And  there's 
some  Irony  in  that.  For  it  is  fairly  well  known 
among  law  enforcement  circles,  I'm  told,  that 
Poole  is  a  tough  prosecutor,  that  he's  a  tough 
law-and-order  man. 

Tou  might  think  that  the  straightforward, 
honorable  way  of  handling  the  Poole  situa- 
tion is  to  hold  a  bearing  and  determine  the 
validity  of  any  complaints  against  him.  And 
give  him  a  chance  to  defend  himself. 

But  Murphy  and  Eastland  and  the  Senate 
system  have  seen  to  that. 

The  Senate  operates  as  a  club.  And  the 
club  rules  provide  that  if  a  senator  objects 
to  an  appointment  which  requires  commit- 
tee approval,  he  can  block  action  overtly  or 
covertly,  and  there's  nothing  anyone  can  do 
about  it. 

When  other  senators  on  Eastland's  com- 
mittee went  to  him  and  asked  why  Poole's 
case  was  being  held  up  and  whether  Murphy 
could  be  over-ridden,  the  venerable  south- 
erner replied :  "Would  you  want  it  to  happen 
to  you?  You  might  be  in  the  position  next 
year  of  objecting  to  a  nomination  In  your 
state." 

The  use  of  the  "club"  system  does  no  cred- 
it to  the  Senate.  A  nominee  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  as  a  whole,  and 
publicly  rejected  or  approved  on  the  basis 
of  his  record. 

The  McClatchy  newspapers  of  Cali- 
fornia— including  the  Sacramento  Bee, 
Fresno  Bee.  and  Modesto  Bee — stated  In 
their  October  2,  1968  editorial,  as  follows: 
MrRPHT   Hurts   Pool* 

The  nomination  of  US  Attorney  Cecil  Poole 
to  a  federal  Judgeship,  a  well  deserved  ap- 
pointment for  a  distinguished  Northern  Call- 
fornlan,  has  not  received  the  support  of  US 
Sen.  Oeorge  Murphy  of  California. 

This  is  shocking.  Sen.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel 
of  California  has  told  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  of  his  approval  but  Sen.  Murphy 
has  not.  This  plays  into  the  hands  of  Sen. 
James  Eastland  of  Mississippi,  a  confirmed 
racist  who  heads  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  welcomes  the  chance  to  hold  Poole's 
nomination  In  committee  because  of  his  ob- 
jection to  Poole  being  a  Negro. 

Sen.  Murphy  admits  be  has  forwarded  de- 
rogatory Information  about  Poole  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  information  which  ap- 
parently is  false  and  misleading.  If  he  really 
believes  Poole  Is  not  qualified  to  be  a  federal 
Judge  then  Poole  should  be  given  the  chance 
to  have  his  qualifications  Judged  In  public. 


Since  Poole's  nomination  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  last  May  19  other  Individuals  have 
been  nominated  for  federal  Judgeships.  Ex- 
cept for  the  last  person  who  was  nominated 
only  two  weeks  ago  all  of  the  nominees  have 
been  given  a  hearing. 

There  is  no  Justification  for  the  reftisal  ct 
the  Eastland  committee  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
Poole.  And  it  is  outrageous  that  Sen.  Murphy 
would  play  a  part  in  Eastland's  racist- 
motivated  stalling. 

The  Oakland  Post  editorial  of  October 
2,  1968  stated: 
CactL  F.  Poole — Pbieral  Judgeship  Decision 

On  May  29.  1968,  US.  Attorney  Cecil  F. 
Poole,  of  San  Francisco,  a  Negro,  was  nom- 
inated by  President  Johnson  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy as  a  Federal  District  Judge  In  San 
Francisco.  Until  yesterday  no  action  had 
been  taken  on  this  appointment,  which  must 
be  approved  by  the  Senate  in  order  to  be 
effective.  The  delay  of  the  Senate's  action 
oould  mean  the  denial  of  the  appointment 
of  Poole,  but  what  Ls  more  important.  It 
wotild  deny  Negroes  of  the  State  of  California 
the  representation  of  a  member  of  their  race 
on  the  highest  federal  bench  In  this  district. 
By  training,  years  of  service  and  dedication, 
Cecil  Poole  is  eminently  qualified  for  this 
position  and  represents  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  attorney  that  should  occupy  this 
position. 

POLITICAL   IMPLICATIONS 

The  inaction  in  Poole's  case  has  taken  on 
serious  political  implications  as  far  as  the 
black  people  of  the  state  are  concerned.  For 
though  the  position  of  the  Federal  Judge  is 
non-partisan,  it  Is  impossible  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  Poole  is  a  long-time  Democrat,  hav- 
ing served  under  former  Governor  Edmund 
G.  "Pat"  Brown,  and  having  been  appointed 
U.S.  Attorney  by  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 
He  has  been  approved  by  the  Senate  for  his 
post  as  U.S.  Attorney  at  a  time  when  Demo- 
crats controlled  the  Senate  and  the  Presi- 
dency. His  conduct  in  office  Is  unquestioned 
and  hU  record  shows  him  to  be  a  seasoned 
lawyer,  able  administrator  and  learned  in 
the  law. 

The  Democratic  caucus  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  recommended  him  to  the 
President.  President  Johnson  nominated  him 
for  the  Judgeship  but  his  problem  rests  in 
the  fact  that  the  two  Republican  Senators  of 
the  state  of  California  must  make  their 
recommendations  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  committee  which  must  ulti- 
mately pass  on  his  nomination  and  move  it 
on  to  the  Senate  Floor  for  ratification. 

Republican  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel  has 
approved  Poole's  appointment,  but  Senator 
George  Murphy  sent  back  his  blue  card  un- 
signed. Under  pressure  from  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  state,  who  are  100  percent  be- 
hind Poole's  appointment.  Senator  Murphy 
has  stated  that  he  does  not  oppose  Poole's 
endorsement,  but  that  he  had  received  objec- 
tions to  Poole's  appointment  from  federal 
marshals  who  visited  his  office  recently.  The 
marshals'  objection  to  Poole  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  Poole  refused  to  prosecute  five 
demonstrators  the  marshal  had  arrested  In 
January  during  a  draft  protest  demonstration 
at  the  Oakland  Induction  Center. 

The  demonstrators  could  not  produce  their 
draft  cards  at  the  marshals'  request.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  discretion  to 
prosecute  persons  charged  with  crimes  under 
the  federal  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S..  Attorney's 
office  rests  with  the  U.S.  Attorney  and  not 
marshals  who  work  as  investigators  and 
policemen  under  the  federal  Jurisdiction. 
Poole  was  exercising  a  discretion  which  was 
his  alone  in  this  matter  and  he  stated  that  he 
refused  to  prosecute  these  demonstrators 
because  he  felt  that  their  action  did  not 
warrant  felony  prosecution.  Extra-judicial 
observations  by  marshals  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  Infiuence  Senators  to  act  unwar- 
rantedly  and  to  deny  the  people  of  the  state 
of  California  and  specifically  the  minorities. 
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representation  by  competent  Negroes  on  the 
Federal  bench  of  this  district. 

POOLE'S  DAY   IN  COURT 

In  this  Presidential  election  year  when  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties  are  ap- 
pealing to  the  Negroes  of  the  United  States 
for  their  support  in  the  selection  of  the  P*resi- 
dent,  it  is  acts  like  these  which  give  the 
Negroes  the  best  opportunity  to  make  a  value 
Judgement  on  which  party  has  his  basic  In- 
terests at  heart. 

The  appointment  of  Cecil  Poole  to  the 
federal  district  Judgeship  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia Is  an  issue  that  "takes  the  rag  off  the 
bush"  and  gives  the  two  million  Negroes  In 
the  state,  coupled  with  another  25  million 
who  live  throughout  the  breadth  of  this 
great  republic,  an  opportunity  to  see  which 
party  is  viriUlng  to  come  to  grips  basically 
with  the  establishment  of  Negroes  in  the 
mainstream  of  American  life.  The  action  to- 
ward Cecil  Poole  cannot  be  a  total  condemna- 
tion of  the  Republican  party,  but  it  must  be 
observed  that  if  Cecil  Poole  is  not  appointed, 
it  win  be  the  responsibility  of  Sen.  George 
Murphy  and  other  prominent  Republicans  In 
the  state  to  explain  to  the  Negro  commu- 
nity why  not. 

Probably  the  most  unfair  aspect  of  the 
entire  episode  to  date  is  the  fact  that  Poole 
has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  go  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  to  answer  the 
phantom  charges  that  have  been  leveled 
against  him.  It  Is  the  belief  of  all  that  know 
him.  that  if  Poole  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, he  would  adequately  answer  their  in- 
quiries and  the  whole  question  of  his  eligibil- 
ity and  suitability  for  a  Federal  Judgeship 
would  be  decided  on  its  merits.  This  does  not 
seem  to  be  asking  too  much  and  this  act 
would  result  in  Poole  having  his  day  in  court 
in  a  public  hearing  by  the  committee. 

It  Is  important  to  point  out.  too,  that  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Is  headed  by 
Senator  James  O.  Eastland,  Democrat  of 
Mississippi.  He  states  that  his  requirement 
for  action  on  a  nominee  for  a  Judgeship  Is 
approval  by  both  of  the  state's  Senators.  A 
senator  gives  his  approval  by  signing  and  re- 
turning an  official  blue  card  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Murphy  says  he  Is  not  opposing 
Poole's  appointment.  Aides  report  that  Sen- 
ator Kuchel  returned  his  signed  card  weeks 
ago.  Senator  Murphy  has  returned  his  card 
unsigned,  thus  affording  certain  grounds  for 
objection  by  Eastland. 

The  political  overtones  of  Cecil  Poole's 
case  can  be  terribly  important  in  the  political 
fight  for  the  Negro  vote  in  the  state  of 
California  on  all  levels.  Negroes  throughout 
the  state  should  contact  Republican  office 
holders,  whether  they  be  seeking  State  As- 
sembly or  Senatorial  offices,  or  national  seats, 
to  Insist  that  they  contact  the  Republican 
candidates  and  call  upon  them  to  use  their 
influence  to  place  Poole's  nomination  before 
the  Senate  so  that  the  Issue  of  his  qualifica- 
tions may  be  finally  decided. 

Those  who  have  worked  with  him  and  ob- 
served him  In  his  official  capacity  as  assist- 
ant district  attorney  of  San  Francisco, 
clemency  secretary  and  counsel  to  Governor 
Brown,  and  in  his  years  as  United  States 
Attorney  are  satisfied  that  once  his  nomina- 
tion gets  on  the  Senate  floor.  It  will  be 
approved  and  U.S.  Attorney  Cecil  Poole  will 
become  the  first  black  federal  Judge  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLEY 

Mr.  PEI'PER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  and  grand  characters  of  American 
public  life  who  has  adorned  the  profes- 
sion of  politics  Is  James  A.  Farley,  whose 
friends  call  him  Jim.  He  has  played  an 
illustrious  part  in  the  building  of  today 
and  in  the  protection  of  tomorrow.  He 
never  was  untrue  to  a  friend.  He  was 
never  unfair  to  an  opponent.  He  has 
come  through  many  bitter  political 
struggles  with  his  character  unblemished 
and  public  respect  and  esteem  undimin- 
ished. 

I  submit  herewith,  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
interesting  articles;  one  article  about 
him  while  attending  the  recent  Demo- 
cratic Convention  and  the  other  by  him 
in  the  October  issue  of  Esquire  magazine 
which  will  both  inform  and  delight  all 
who  read  them: 

[From  the  Denver   (Colo.)    Rocky  Mountain 

News,  Aug.  29,  1968) 

Old  Politician  Farlet  Watches,  Cares 

(By  Walker  Stone) 
Chicago,  August  28. — James  A.  Parley,  80 
years  of  age,  six  feet,  two  inches  tall,  balances 
on  the  bails  of  his  feet  as  he  listens  to  re- 
turns on  the  TV  set  In  his  Blackstone  Hotel 
svilte  to  the  roll  call  from  the  stockyards 
auditorium. 

It  Is  the  roll  call  on  the  Vietnam  resolu- 
tion— whether  the  Democrats  stick  with  their 
president  or  take  off  in  a  new  direction. 

There  is  perhaps  no  man  in  Chicago  today 
to  whom  it  could  make  less  difference  per- 
sonally. Jim  Farley  is  no  longer  a  part  of  the 
Democratic  apparatus,  no  longer  hopeful  of 
reward  nor  fearful  of  reprisal. 
But  he  still  cares.  It  is  his  party. 
He  sways  back  and  forth.  In  his  black  mo- 
hair siilt,  following  the  returns,  until  it  is 
certain  the  vote  has  upheld  the  Administra- 
tion position  on  Vietnam  and  all  the  bad 
guys  on  the  other  side  have  been  recorded 
and  counted  out. 
To  an  old  politician  like  Jim  Farley  it  is 

most  important  that  the on  the  other 

side  shall  be  on  record,  so  they  can  be  treated 
accordingly. 

Then  the  incoming  Democratic  president 
can  handle  matters  in  line  with  the  ancient 
and  honorable  rules  of  political  spoils,  even 
If  Jim  Parley  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

managed      r.D.R.'S    CAMPAIGN 

He  set  the  pattern  36  years  ago. 

He  managed  the  campaign  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  for  the  Democratic  nomination  In 
Chicago.  And  the  old  Parley  rule  was  PRBC — 
for  Roosevelt  before  Chicago:  You  either 
were,  and  in.  or  you  were  not.  and  out. 

That  made  a  big  difference  in  those  days. 

They  were  not  like  these  days. 

In  1932,  when  Jim  Parley  barged  into  Chi- 
cago, carrying  the  FDR  banner.  Republican 
Herbert  Hoover  was  president.  There  were  no 
federal  relief  or  welfare  programs.  Some  11 
million  were  unemployed,  which,  compared 
to  the  present  population  of  available  work- 
ing force,  would  mean  about  20  million  un- 
employed. 

Nobody  was  on  strike.  Anyone  who  had  a 
Job  wouldn't  think  of  giving  it  up.  They  were 
the  days  when  you  accepted  pay  decreases  to 
keep  a  job.  rather  than  ask  for  any  increases 
to  stay  on  a  Job. 

It  was  different  than  today,  when  telephone 
electricians  have  been  on  strike,  bus  drivers 
are  on  strike  and  taxlcab  drivers  are  on  strike. 
It  is  difficult  today  to  travel  from  downtown 
loop  hotels  to  the  stockyards  amphitheater. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  communicate 
by  telephone. 

OLD-FASHIONED       CONVENTIONS 

By  modem  measurement,  the  1932  Demo- 


cratic Convention  may  have  been  the  last  of 
the  old-fashioned  Democratic  conventions.  It 
promised  to  reduce  federal  spending  25  per- 
cent. It  promised  a  "federal  budget  annually 
balanced."  It  looked  with  abhorrence  on  a 
budget  of  4  billion,  of  which  almost  $1  billion 
went  for  military  purposes.  It  was  the  last  of 
the  dying  days  when  the  Democrats  were  the 
party  of  economy — days  that  dated  back  to 
when  Thomas  Jefferson  reduced  the  federal 
spending  from  $7  million  to  84  million,  days 
that  dated  back  to  when.  Andrew  Jaclcson  paid 
off  the  federal  debt. 

That  was  a  tidy  little  convention  Jim  Par- 
ley ran  here  In  1932  compared  to  today's. 

Opponents  to  FDR  then  were  not  as  un- 
governable as  the  McCarthy's  and  McGovern's 
of  today.  They  were  relatively  reasonable, 
such  as  the  rambuctlous  Al  Smith  of  the  east 
side  of  New  York,  such  as  Albert  Ritchie,  the 
wet  governor  of  Maryland  when  prohibition 
was  the  chief  urban  issue:  such  as  "Alfalfa 
Bill"  Murray,  whose  farmers  of  the  prairies 
thought  they  were  being  cheated. 

When  the  fourth  ballot  votes  nominating 
FDR  were  cast,  they  closed  ranks,  to  elect  a 
Democrat. 

But  1932  must  be  looked  back  upon  as  a 
watershed  in  American  history. 

What  came  afterward  couldn't  be  counted 
against  what  went  t>efore. 

(From  Esquire  magazine,  October  1968] 
Prelitde  to  a  Theme 

To  be  perfectly  frank,  the  title  "Salvag- 
ing the  Twentieth  Century"  is  slightly  puz- 
zling to  me.  By  most  counts,  ranging  from 
Chief  Justices  of  the  United  States  to  Prime 
Ministers  and  Popes,  the  first  two- thirds  of 
the  twentieth  century  has  advanced  the 
human  race  more  than  all  previous  fifty  cen- 
turies combined.  Instead  of  how  to  "sal- 
vage" this  century,  the  question  might  well 
be,  "How  do  we  maintain  its  miraculous 
progress?"  Even  that  question  seems  un- 
necessary; the  maintenance  is  so  great  that 
the  twenty-first  century  will  be  as  superior 
to  ours  as  ours  is  to  the  eighteenth. 

Plfty-flve  percent  of  the  American  people 
make  their  livings  at  Industries  srhich  did 
not  even  exist  in  1900.  By  way  of  mere  men- 
tion, there  are  fifty  million  Americans  who 
own  automobiles  when  in  1900  there  werent 
200,000  who  could  afford  a  horse.  Seventy- 
seven  million  people  are  at  work,  earning 
eight  times  more  In  a  forty-hour  week  than 
they  did  in  the  seventy-two-hour  week  o* 
1900.  Yellow  fever,  pneumonia.  Infantile  pa- 
ralysis and  the  scourge  of  the  nation,  tuber- 
culosis, are  among  hundreds  of  diseases  elim- 
inated or  under  control.  Television  and  the 
satellites  enable  us  to  see  around  the  world: 
the  telephone  enables  us  to  hear  and  speak 
around  the  world;  newspapers  print  almost 
Instantly.  Planes  cross  the  continents  and 
the  oceans  in  hovirs  and  some  can  even  out- 
distance the  sun.  Best  of  all,  there  are  fifty 
million  American  children  in  schools  and  six 
and  a  half  million  in  colleges.  America  to- 
day is  a  bigger,  healthier,  and  finer  coun- 
try, and  Americans  are  a  bigger,  healthier 
and  finer  people,  a^d  both  will  get  better. 

As  a  man  In  public  life,  who  has  met  and 
liked  tens  oif  thousands  of  people  who  thrilled 
to  participate  In  the  most  romantic  adven- 
ture in  history,  the  AmericsA  Republic,  I 
would  be  lees  than  frank  if  I  did  nort  say  that 
the  deepest  introspection  I  can  bring  to  bear 
on  my  own  experience  Is  one  of  the  deepest 
gratitude  for  being  born  to  the  parents  I 
had.  In  this  beloved  land  of  my  birth,  and  In 
taking  part  in  its  work  and  its  government  at 
a  time  when  Its  expansion  opened  up  new 
vistas  for  all  mankind.  Of  my  own  potential, 
I  can  only  say  that  my  country  and  its  ways 
expanded  them  to  goals  beyond  my  boyhood 
dreams.  My  errors  may  have  been  many,  but 
the  surging  force  of  America  carried  me  past 
them. 
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Tho  boundless  enthusiasm,  optimism,  sense 
of  fair  play,  willingness  to  work  and  to  risk 
transformed  our  country  from  a  Uttle  people 
hugging  the  Eastern  Coast  to  demonstrators 
and  developers  of  a  great  and  rising  world 
civilization.  As  I  look  back  to  Grassy  Point. 
New  York,  where  I  was  born,  and  recall  the 
public  schools  and  the  oMght  schools  of  the 
cities  which  were  open  to  a  poor  boy.  I 
should  lack  both  judgment  and  humility  If 
I  did  not  say  that  It  was  not  I,  but  my  coun- 
try which  supplied  these  great  potentials 
which  enable  me  to  say  with  deepest  grati- 
tude, that  I  shared  Its  enthusiasm  and  op- 
timism aind  that  It  never  disappointed  me: 
and  I  am  just  optimistic  and  enthusiastic 
enough  to  believe  America  never  will.  PS. 
What  Is  wrong  with  this  country  is.  perhaps. 
In  the  tone  of  your  query,  which  seems  to 
indicate  you  have  reached  a  judgment  in 
which  all  men  must  agree.  What  Is  wrong 
or  right,  you  ask.  what  should  be  "kept,  dis- 
carded or  changed?"  Why  not  multiplied, 
honored  and  advanced?  I  And  an  Inherent 
defeatism  in  the  sentence.  "We  will,  in  effect, 
be  admitting  our  faults,  citing  the  ways  in 
which  our  society  has  gone  wrong."  I.  for 
one.  feel  that  our  society  has  demonstrated 
that  all  races,  creeds  and  religions  have  made 
more  progress,  incomparably  elevating  more 
p>eople  lo_a  short  time  than  any  In  history. 
While  I  have  no  objection  to  an  examination 
of  our  society's  faults,  there  Is  more  occasion 
for  beating  of  the  drums  than  of  the  heart. 
Optimism,  not  defeatism,  enthusiasm  not 
nihilism  are  America's  assets:  who  strikes  at 
them  bankrupts  himself  as  he  destroys  his 
country. 

— James  A.  Faslxt. 


CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
day  100  years  ago  the  great  Carlos 
Manuel  de  Cespedes.  In  a  ringing  cry  for 
freedom,  declared  the  independence  of 
Cuba  and  called  his  countrymen  to  arms. 

The  "Grito  de  Yara"  Issued  from  his 
sugar  plantation  "La  Demajagua"  in 
eastern  Cuba  did  not  result  in  instant 
freedom  for  the  people  of  Cuba  from  the 
tyranny  of  royal  Spain.  There  followed 
a  decade  of  struggle  which,  lacking  the 
support  of  the  U.S.  Government,  ended 
in  temporary  failure  for  the  drive  of  the 
Cuban  people  to  be  free.  But  a  free  and 
independent  Cuba  was  to  come  into  being 
before  the  end  of  the  century  and  Carlos 
Manuel  de  Cespedes  still  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Cuban  people  as  the  "father 
of  his  country." 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  look  back  to 
the  events  of  a  century  ago  because  the 
freedom-loving  people  of  Cuba  again  are 
suffering  under  a  tyrannical  regime  sup- 
ported by  a  power  beyond  our  hemi- 
sphere. And  once  again  the  hopes  of  the 
Cuban  people  for  freedom  are  Intertwined 
with  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States  and  are  dependent  upon  the  sup- 
port of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

One  hundred  years  ago  there  was  an 
instant  response  to  the  call  for  independ- 
ence among  the  "crloUos" — Creoles — of 
Oriente  Province.  The  "Grito  de  Yara" 
was  the  fruit  of  a  patriotic  conspiracy 
that  has  been  long  in  maturing.   The 


crlollos,  the  majority  of  Cubans  of  that 
day  were  of  Spanish  parents,  but  bom  in 
Cuba.  This  fact  alone,  however,  was 
enough  to  reduce  them  to  the  condition 
of  second-rate  citizens.  As  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  we  can  understand  the  in- 
tolerable situation  which  denies  human 
dignity  and  human  rights  because  of  an 
accident  of  birth.  And  100  years  ago,  the 
natives  of  Cuba — who  owned  the  land  as 
the  descendants  of  the  conquistadores — 
were  not  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
administration  of  the  colony,  which  re- 
mained in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
in  the  autocratic  hands  of  the  Captain 
General  and  his  advisers — the  Peninsu- 
lares.  bom  in  peninsular  Spain  and  thus 
the  only  Cubans  the  Crown  could  trust. 

Since  the  early  days  of  the  century, 
when  Captain  General  Tacon  had  de- 
clared Cuba  in  a  "state  of  selge" — 1925 — 
the  island  had  been  practically  a  land 
without  legal  protection  for  the  individ- 
ual. And  this  Cuba  the  "crioUos"  could 
no  longer  tolerate.  In  the  span  of  a  half 
century  Cuba  had  become  fabulously 
wealthy.  The  main  source  of  its  wealth 
was  in  agriculture — sugar,  coffee,  to- 
bacco, and  cattle — in  products  grown, 
processed,  and  sold  by  the  "criollo"  land- 
owners. And  it  was  upon  them  that  the 
weight  of  taxation  largely  rested.  The 
merchants,  who  were  mostly  urban  "pe- 
ninsulares"  were  to  a  large  extent  tax 
exempt. 

Adding  insult  to  injury  in  this  century 
old  picture,  the  bulk  of  Cuba's  taxable 
income  was  siphoned  off  to  Spain.  In 
1866.  only  $800,000  of  a  budgetary  in- 
come of  $45  million  were  devoted  to  pub- 
lic works  in  Cuba — an  incredibly  meager 
amount  for  investment  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country. 

Thus  the  issue  of  "taxation  without 
representation"  was  in  Cuba,  in  mld- 
nlneteenth  century,  exactly  what  it  had 
been  in  the  United  States  in  the  years 
preceding  the  Revolutionary  War.  And 
Spain  was  as  adamant  in  her  denial  as 
England  had  been  in  earlier  days.  True, 
the  need  for  reform  had  been  recog- 
nized by  the  mother  country.  True,  also, 
that  elections  were  held  in  Cuba  to  send 
deputies  to  the  Junta  de  Informacion, 
convened  in  Madrid  in  1866.  True  that 
most  of  the  economic  grievances  of  the 
Cubans  were  accepted  by  the  government 
delegates  at  the  junta.  But  nothing 
came  of  it — the  "peninsulares"  were  too 
firmly  entrenched  in  Cuba;  the  vested 
interests  of  the  Captain  General  and  his 
cronies  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  easily 
shaken.  The  Cuban  delegates  were  de- 
nied all  their  political  positions — rep- 
resentation in  the  government  of  the 
island,  as  well  as  in  the  Cortes  of  Spain 
was  flatly  refused. 

When  the  Cuban  delegates  returned 
to  their  homes  with  empty  hands,  the 
eventual  outcome  was  only  too  evident 
to  even  the  casual  observer.  The  par- 
tisans of  independence  were  proved  to 
be  right.  Nothing  could  be  expected 
from  Spain,  then  or  ever.  Revolution 
was  the  only  way. 

And  that  was  the  way  the  Cuban 
patriots  took.  Risking  their  all.  their 
wealth  as  well  as  their  lives,  they  took  to 
the  mountains  and  the  fields — with 
their  women,  and  their  slaves.  The  rest 
would  go  up  in  flames.  La  Demajagua 
was  reduced  to  ashes.  Bayamo,  one  of 


the  richest  cities  in  eastern  Cuba,  shortly 
was  put  to  the  torch.  And,  since  this  was 
a  people's  revolution,  the  first  thing  the 
rebels  did  was  to  abolish  the  slave  trade 
and  emancipate  their  slaves.  Prom  that 
day  on  Cubans,  black  and  white,  have 
fought  together  for  freedom,  and  they 
still  do  today — there  had  never  been  a 
racial  problem  in  independent  Cuba. 

In  the  spring  of  1869  a  constitutional 
convention  convened  at  Gualmaro, 
which  enacted  a  democratic  constitu- 
tion for  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  Cespedes, 
elected  President  of  the  new  state,  pro- 
ceeded soon  thereafter  to  appoint  Mor- 
ales Lemus,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  to 
represent  his  government  in  Washing- 
ton, where  It  was  alreadj'  realized  that 
American  interests  were  in  serious  jeop- 
ardy as  a  consequence  of  the  war.  Mo- 
rales Lemus  was  courteously  received  by 
President  Grant,  personally  Inclined  to 
grant  recognition  of  belllgerancy  to  the 
Cuban  rebels.  Mr.  Rawlins,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  who  immediately  became 
an  ardent  partisan  of  the  Cuban  cause, 
went  further:  he  urged  the  Government 
to  support  the  revolution,  both  diplo- 
matically and  militarily,  and  proclaim 
for  Cuban  independence.  But  Secretary 
Rawlins  died  soon  thereafter  and,  de- 
spite a  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress 
granting  belllgerancy  to  the  Cubans,  the 
views  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Hamil- 
ton Fish,  prevailed  in  the  end  and  the 
United  States  opted  for  a  policy  of  neu- 
trality which  lasted  throughout  the  war. 

A  singular  opportunity  was  thus  lost 
to  solve  the  Cuban  problem  in  a  satis- 
factory manner.  Spain  was  In  political 
turmoil,  the  Queen  had  been  overthrown 
and  the  Prime  Minister,  General  Prim, 
a  liberal,  was  in  favor  of  reaching  a 
settlement  with  the  United  States  In 
respect  to  Cuba.  The  Spanish  Treasury 
was  shaky  at  the  time,  the  war  on  the 
island  promised  to  be  long  and  costly, 
and  a  handsome  price  to  be  obtained  for 
the  release  of  Cuba,  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States,  seemed  unquestionably 
attractive.  But  the  unbending  attitude  of 
Captain  General  Lersundi  proved  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  extension  of  civil  rights  to 
the  Cubans — which  would  have  put  an 
end  to  the  insurrection — and  to  the  in- 
cipient negotiations  tentatively  suggested 
by  Prim. 

It  is  well  to  note,  at  this  point,  that 
practically  every  American  Administra- 
tion since  the  days  of  Jefferson  had 
shown  a  marked  interest  in  Cuba,  which, 
according  to  the  laws  of  political  gravita- 
tion, was  expected  inevitably  to  embrace 
the  Union.  At  least  on  three  prior  oc- 
casions— under  Presidents  Polk,  Pierce, 
and  Buchanan — attempts  were  made  by 
the  United  States  to  purchase  Cuba  from 
Spain.  The  amounts  offered  denote  the 
significance  attached  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  island,  controlling  as  it  did  the 
outlets  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Atlantic — the  price  of 
Cuba  was  raised  successively  to  $100.  S130 
and  $150  million.  Sums  indeed  fabulous 
for  the  time,  especially  when  It  is  con- 
sidered that  the  United  States  paid  $7 
million  to  Naiwleon  for  Louisiana  In 
1803 :  and  $20  million  to  Spain  for  Florida 
in  1819. 

In  the  light  of  a  century  and  a  half  of 
political,  diplomatic,  and  strategic  ex- 
perience, our  American  statesmen  of  to- 
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day  may  be  advised  to  ponder  whether 
their  predecessors  could  have  been  con- 
sistently wrong  in  attributing  to  Cuba 
such  decisive  importance  relative  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  Yet  today, 
when  IRBM  missiles  implanted  in  Cuba 
would  be  capable  of  destroying  the  instal- 
lations at  Cape  Canaveral  in  seconds, 
and  the  cities  and  military  bases  of  the 
eastern  seaboard  and  the  Midwest  in  a 
matter  of  minutes,  there  is  lagging 
American  interest  in  Cuba.  At  a  time 
when  the  most  powerful,  ruthless  and 
deadly  enemy  that  the  United  States  has 
ever  confronted  holds  the  islands  firmly 
in  Its  grasp  and  has  transformed  it  into 
the  most  formidable  armed  bastion  in 
alien  hands  in  Latin  America,  we  do  not 
seem  to  be  dismayed  or  even  disturbed. 

It  is  because  of  this  apathy,  this  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  historic  stake 
which  the  United  States  has  In  the  free- 
dom of  Cuba  from  foreign  control,  that 
I  have  called  upon  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  to  join  me  in  declaring  our  de- 
termination that  Cuba  should  be  free 
once  again  and  that  our  Government 
should  accept  its  responsibility  for  devel- 
oping a  program  of  positive  action  to  re- 
move the  tyrannical  regime  that  holds 
Cuba  in  bondage  today.  My  resolution, 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  492,  which 
is  before  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  calls  upon  our  Government 
to  formulate  such  a  plan  of  action  to 
remove  the  Castro-Communlst  regime  by 
whatever  means  may  be  necessary.  On 
this  100th  anniversary  of  the  Grito  de 
Yara,  I  again  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
out  the  cry  for  freedom  that  will  tell  the 
world  that  the  United  States  is  com- 
mitted and  is  actively  working  to  restore 
to  the  family  of  nations  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Cuba. 


HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  very  poignant  sense  of  regret  that  I 
contemplate  our  brilliant,  gracious,  and 
charming  colleague.  EIdna  Kelly,  leaving 
this  House.  Her  keen  intellect,  her  ani- 
mated spirit,  and  her  constant  grace  have 
made  her  a  distinctive  adornment  to  this 
House.  She  has  rendered  immeasurable 
service  to  our  country  as  a  senior  and 
Important  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affaiirs.  Her  wise  coun- 
sel and  long  experience  have  enabled  her 
to  render  an  immeasurable  contribution 
to  her  coimtry  in  the  shaping  of  its  for- 
eign policy.  She  has  fought  with  dedi- 
cated ze£il  and  determination  for  pro- 
grams which  have  made  our  people  a 
healthier,  more  prosperous,  and  a  hap- 
pier citizenship.  She  has  added  strength 
to  countless  good  causes  and  has  been  an 
effective  warrior  against  those  who  would 
render  a  disservice  to  the  public  Interest. 
She  has  been  ever  considerate  of  her 
colleagues  and  a  warm  and  treasured 
friend  to  many  of  us  who  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  with  her.  This  House 


will  be  a  poorer  and  a  more  drab  House 
when  this  talented  and  dynamic  lady  is 
no  longer  here  to  lend  the  charm  of  her 
rich  personality  and  her  lovely  and  ani- 
mated presence  to  the  House  scene.  I  am 
sure  I  speak  the  sentiment  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  that  our  warmest  good 
wishes  will  accompany  Edna  Kelly 
wherever  she  goes  and  that  we  are  all 
sure  that  wherever  she  Is  will  be  a  better 
place  for  her  being  there.  May  her  years 
be  long  and  happy. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  ELMER  HOLLAND 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
noblest  men  who  ever  sei-ved  in  this 
House  was  Elmer  Holland.  During  the 
many  years  that  he  worked  and  fought 
in  this  House  he  advanced  the  cause  not 
only  of  the  working  people  to  whom  he 
felt  a  special  devotion  but  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  Legislation  which  he 
has  sponsored  and  supported  has  im- 
measurably strengthened  this  Nation — 
given  better  education  to  its  young  and 
better  training  to  its  older;  more  satis- 
factory housing  to  a  great  host;  more 
adequate  health  care  to  millions  and  the 
hope  of  a  richer  and  better  life  to  all. 
He  was  true  to  the  cause  of  duty.  He 
was  unfaltering  in  his  loyalty  to  what  he 
thought  was  right  and  unswerving  in  his 
resistance  to  what  he  considerd  wrong. 
He  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  a  good 
cause  and  a  bulwark  of  opposition  to  a 
bad  one.  He  was  a  great  gentleman,  a 
kind  man,  a  patriot,  an  able  counselor  to 
his  counti-y,  a  distinguished,  knowledge- 
able, and  dedicated  legislator.  His  serv- 
ice has  added  to  the  luster  of  this  House, 
contributed  to  making  today  better  and 
tomorrow  more  secure.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  heartfelt  tribute  to  Elmer 
Holland  and  will  ever  cherish  his  mem- 
ory and  his  friendship. 


JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN  MAKES 
GREAT  RECORD 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
this  session  of  the  90th  Congress  nears 
an  end  I  want  to  express  appreciation  to 
a  distinguished  colleague  u'ho  has  made 
a  great  record  as  a  subcommittee  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions— the  Honorable  Julia  Butler 
Hansen. 

As  the  only  woman  m  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  head  a  subcommittee 
dealing  with  appropriations,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  Hansen] 
has  made  a  splendid  record  handling 
funding  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  a  number  of  related  agencies, 
including  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 


The  appropriations  bills  which  Mrs. 
Hansen's  subcommittee  brings  to  the 
floor  often  Involve  some  of  the  most  con- 
troversial and  difficult  legislative  mat- 
ters to  be  considered  by  Congress,  but 
their  debate  and  consideration  have  been 
marked  by  courtesy  and  commonsense, 
and  the  gentlewoman  who  is  chairman 
has  demonstrated  a  keen  imderstanding 
of  the  fine  points  of  debate  as  well  as  the 
legislation  before  us. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
[Mrs.  Hansen]  has  been  a  strong  and  ef- 
fective champion  of  conservation,  re- 
source development,  educational  Im- 
provements, and  progress  for  the  Ameri- 
can Indian.  Her  committee  leadership 
post  enables  her  to  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  progress  on  all  of  these  matters. 

The  conservationists  and  Indians  of 
Oklahoma  regard  Julia  Butler  Hansen 
as  one  of  their  best  friends  in  Congress. 

It  is  both  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to 
serve  with  her. 


HIGHLIGHTS  OP  THE  90TH 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIE^RNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
we  are  near  adjournment  time,  I  wish 
to  put  in  the  Record  a  summary  of  what 
I  believe  to  be  several  of  the  highlights 
of  the  90th  Congress.  The  following  is 
my  report  to  the  people  of  Rhode  Island's 
Second  Congressional  District.  The  topics 
covered  in  my  newsletter  include  a  dis- 
cussion on  law-enforcement  legislation, 
air  pollution  and  solid  waste  disposal 
facility  problems,  housing  for  the  elderly, 
education,  consumer  legislation,  and 
proposals  for  Federal  statutes  on  the 
fight  against  crime. 

Report  to  the  P>eople  of  Rhode  Island's 
Secoi^d  District 
LAw-ENroRCEME>rr  legislation 
-'    One  of  the  most  significant  pieces  of  leg- 
islation to  be  enacted  Into  law  In  the  90th 
Congress   was   the   Omnibus   Crime   Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  As  a  supporter 
of  this  act.  I  thought  It  appropriate  to  dis- 
cuss what  this  new  law  seeks  to  do  and  what 
Its  effect  should  be  In  assisting  our  local  and 
state  police  authorities  to  preserve  law  and 
order. 

The  primary  basis  for  this  national  legis- 
lation was  that  while  the  Federal  govern- 
ment could  not  engage  directly  In  local  law 
enforcement,  the  government  could  and 
should  provide  substantial  financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  local  police  depart- 
ments. 

Under  the  law  enforcement  grant  section, 
the  following  Is  Included: 

1.  Planning  grants  for  the  creation  of 
state  and  local  antl -crime  plans. 

2.  Funds  to  develop  methods  and  equip- 
ment to  strengthen  law  enforcement. 

3.  Action  grants  to  recruit  and  train  police 
officers. 

4.  Federal  funds  to  construct  buildings 
and  other  law  enforcement  facilities. 

5.  Grants  to  establish  and  train  special 
units  to  combat  organized  crime. 

6.  Programs  to  educate  the  public  about 
crime  prevention. 

7.  Poinds  to  recruit  and  train  special  riot 
control  and  prevention  units. 
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In  the  areas  of  training  and  reaearcb.  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  to  encourage  research  and 
demonstrations  In  law  enforcement  methods. 
This  legislation  also  authorizes  payments  to 
colleges  and  universities  for  loans  of  up  to 
$1800  a  year  for  enrollment  In  courses  lead- 
ing to  degrees  In  an  area  related  to  enforce- 
ment and  scbolarshlpk  up  to  9300  per  col- 
lege semester  for  Individuals  enrolled  In  a 
law  enforcement  course. 

Two  other  Important  provisions  of  the 
Crime  Control  Act  permit  police  wiretapping 
In  Investigations  of  specific  Federal  and  state 
crimes  and  prohibits  Interstate  Shipment  of 
hand  guns  to  Individuals.  The  latter  pro- 
vision also  prohibits  the  selling  of  firearms  to 
persons  known  to  be  convicted  felons,  fugi- 
tives or  under  Indictment  by  a  grand  Jury. 

THK   CONSt7MXR   CONGRESS 

The  dollar  and  the  safety  of  the  American 
consumer  have  long  been  challenged  by  un- 
fair loan  practices,  misleading  advertising, 
and  faulty  merchandise.  The  90th  Congress 
responded  to  the  challenge  with  unprece- 
dented legislation  to  protect  the  consumer. 
The  legislation  included  several  bills  for 
wblcl)  J  help>ed  to  secure  passage. 
.  I  co«&ponsored  and  spolce  on  the  Floor  for 
the  CcmsTimer  Credit  Act  of  1968  which  re- 
quires lenders  and  retail  creditors  to  fur- 
nish their  customers  with  full  information 
about  the  cost  of  credit.  Consumers  will  now 
Icnow  the  exact  Interest  rates  they  pay.  I  am 
certain  that  this  will  assist  them  In  making 
Intelligent  choices  in  financing  their  pur- 
chases. 

Fire  prevention  is  part  of  consumer  protec- 
tion. About  150.000  people  a  year  are  injured 
in  clothing  fires  and  thousands  more  are 
burned  in  fires  involving  t>eddlng.  curtains 
and  upholstery.  I  supported  the  1967  Amend- 
ments to  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  which 
gave  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the  power 
to  Issue  standards  for  the  flammability  of 
fabrics  when  It  Is  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  Interest. 

I  gave  special  attention  to  the  Fire  Safety 
and  Resea'ch,  Act  of  1968  which  was  handled 
by  the  Science  Committee  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  The  bill  authorizes  studies  Into  the 
causes  of  fires  and  investigation  of  new 
methods  of  flre  prevention  and  control.  It 
also  provides  for  the  establishment  of  new 
training  programs  to  Improve  fire-flghtlng 
techniques.  Fire  Is  still  a  major  threat  to 
lives  and  property,  and  this  constructive  leg- 
islation should  further  modernize  flre  pre- 
vention and  control  programs. 

It  may  startle  you  to  discover  that  each 
year  the  average  American  eats  about  27 
pounds  of  red  meat  that  may  be  tainted 
or  diseased  thanks  to  inadequate  or  non- 
existent meat  Inspection  in  many  states.  I 
was  pleased  to  speak  on  the  House  Floor 
in  support  of  the  Wholesale  Meat  Act  of  1967 
which  assists  and  requires  states  to  upgrade 
their  meat  inspection  procedure. 

By  1969.  all  state  inspection  programs  will 
have  to  meet  Federal  inspection  standards. 
The  Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act  of  1968 
which  likewise  had  my  backing  considerably 
raises  standards  in  the  inspection  of  poultry. 
Another  consumer  problem  Involved  lui- 
safe  pipelines  used  in  the  transmission  of 
natural  gas.  I  gave  my  complete  support  to 
the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968 
which  enables  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  set  minimum  safety  standards  for 
the  transportation  and  storage  of  natural 
gas. 

Consumer  safety  and  consumer  dollar  sta- 
bility are  the  concern  of  all  Americans.  I 
was  pleased  to  Join  In  this  record-setting 
Congressional  effort.  The  legislation  con- 
sumer-protection  of  this  Congress  is  by  no 
means  the  final  answer  to  this  question,  but 
I  believe  it  does  go  along  toward  eliminating 
the  most  flagrant  abuses  of  consumer  rights. 


QCALrrr  education 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  on  the  record 
of  the  90th  Congress  in  the  fleld  of  education. 
During  the  past  session,  the  Congress  sought 
to  remedy  a  host  of  problems  facing  our 
nation's  educational  system.  The  proposals 
that  were  enacted  were  not  shortsighted  or 
stop-gap  measures,  but  rather  a  systematic 
attempt  to  anticipate  the  needs  that  the  field 
of  education  will  present  in  the  decade  of 
the  1970'8. 

Our  nation  is  faced  with  the  problems  of 
urban  unrest,  an  Increasing  crime  rate,  and 
a  growing  disrespect  for  established  law. 
Congress  acted  positively  by  soundly  Invest- 
ing in  innovative  educational  programs 
that  will  produce  the  much  needed  dividends 
of  individual  sensitivity  and  responsibility 
and  an  understanding  and  respect  for  ovir 
institutions. 

We  met  these  challenges  with  the  follow- 
ing measiires : 

1.  Amendments  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  £klucation  Act  of  1965  which  re- 
funded the  successful  Headstart  Program 
and  provided  special  programs  in  schools 
serving  low-income  neighborhoods.  Also  in- 
cluded in  the  1967  Amendments  were  pro- 
visions for  special  programs  for  non-English 
speaking  families,  handicapped  children,  and 
educational  research  and  training  facilities. 

2.  In  the  much  neglected  fleld  of  voca- 
tional education  three  acts  were  passed  that 
provided  (a)  loans  to  finance  tuition  pay- 
ments at  business,  trade  and  technical 
schools,  (b)  Federal  support  for  training  of 
the  unemployed  in  order  to  meet  needs  in 
areas  where  there  are  occupational  skill 
shortages,  and  (c)  increased  research  In  order 
to  foster  comprehensive  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

3.  In  the  area  of  higher  education  where 
the  cost  of  a  college  education  is  becoming 
a  major  hardship  to  many  students  and 
their  families  the  Congress  passed  far-reach- 
ing amendments  to  the  existing  Higher  E^du- 
catlon  Act.  It  is  now  possible  for  needy  stu- 
dents to  obtain  grants,  fellowships  for 
careers  in  public  services,  and  reduced-inter- 
est Insured  locms  that  will  enable  them  to 
pursue  a  college  career. 

We  took  these  stepw  in  an  attempt  to 
correct  the  educational  problems  produced 
by  our  complex  society.  But  there  are  still 
Immense  tasks  to  be  undertaken.  We  know 
that  in  1968.  five  million  Americans  are  still 
illiterate.  We  know  that  almost  one  million 
young  Americans  quit  school  each  year.  We 
know  that  five  million  students  need  ptro- 
grams  in  special  education  that  are  not  pro- 
vided at  the  present  time. 

These  and  others  are  the  hardcore  prob- 
lems In  American  education.  They  will  not 
be  erased  In  a  single  Congress.  But  a  start 
has  been  made,  and  our  labors  must  be 
continued  into  the  1970"8  In  order  to  pre- 
vent a  national  disaster. 

In  order  to  meet  some  of  our  obvious  short- 
comings in  education,  I  have  tried  to  Initiate 
action  that  will  help  to  alleviate  some  of  our 
pressing  educational  problems. 

1.  I  have  called  for  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  the  Social  Sciences 
that  will  conduct  research  which  will  shed 
light  upon  the  causes  of  the  social  unrest 
that  plagues  our  nation. 

2.  I  have  supported  the  full  authorization 
and  payment  of  Federal  Impact  Area  Funds 
imder  P.L.  874.  Any  cxirtailment  of  this  pro- 
gram In  Rhode  Island  would  adversely  affect 
the  quality  of  education  In  those  commu- 
nities with  a  heavy  concentration  of  children 
whose  parents  are  employed  at  Federal  In- 
stallments such  as  Quonset,  Newport  and 
DavlsvUle. 

3.  I  am  working  to  increase  Federal  aid  to 
special  education  to  Insure  that  our  handi- 
capped, retarded,  blind  and  deaf  children 
have  an  equal  opportunity  In  our  society. 

4.  In  the  neglected  area  of  educational  pro- 
grams  for  the  gifted  child,  I  shall  propose 


that  this,  one  of  our  most  precious  resoiirces, 
receive  adequate  planning  and  aid  In  the 
future. 

6.  I  have  sponsored  the  Pell-Tleman  bill 
which  If  enacted  would  provide  a  Federal 
scholarship  of  $1,000  for  each  of  the  first  two 
years  of  higher  education.  Both  Senator  Pell 
and  I  are  hopeful  that  we  can  obtain  com- 
mittee consideration  of  this  much  needed 
proposal  In  the  very  near  future. 

ITGKT  AGAINST  CRIME 

The  existence  of  organized  crime  Is  a  great 
national  problem.  You  have  Indicated  by  your 
response  to  my  questionnaire  that  it  is  your 
area  of  prime  concern. 

I  have  developed  an  antl-organlzed  crime 
program  which  I  feel  the  Congress  should  Im- 
plement, because  the  Federal  government  Is 
uniquely  equipped  to  grapple  with  organized 
crime  due  to  the  interstate  nature  of  orga- 
nized criminal  activities. 

My  major  recommendations  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  general  Federal  wltness-lmmvmlty 
statute  shoiild  be  enacted. 

2.  The  Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering 
Section  of  Criminal  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  should  be  strengthened  and 
expanded. 

3.  A  Joint-Congressional  Committee  on 
Crime  should  be  created  (I  have  sponsored 
this  proposal  in  the  present  session ) . 

4.  A  Federal  law  should  be  enacted  mak- 
ing membership  in  an  identifiable  and  de- 
flneable  organized  criminal  syndicate  a 
felony. 


INDUSTRIAL  STANDARDS 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGKT.T,.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  years 
ago  I  addressed  the  House  in  some  detail 
respecting  the  ways  in  which  voluntary 
industrial  standards  may  benefit  the  Na- 
tion. At  the  same  time  I  also  pointed  out 
that  it  is  possible  to  distort  the  voluntary 
industrial  standards  process  to  such  an 
extent  that  small  manufacturers  of 
standardized  products  are  needlessly  dis- 
advantaged and  consumers  victimized 
by  practices  that  are  deceptive  at  best 
and  dangerous  at  worst.  To  provide  spe- 
cific illustrations,  I  referred  to  the  proc- 
esses by  which  voluntary  standards  have 
been  formulated  and  promulgated  in  two 
or  three  typical  industries.  One  of  these 
industries  was  softwood  lumber. 

In  the  course  of  my  address  to  this 
House  2  years  ago  I  also  announced  that 
my  Subcommittee  on  Regulatory  and 
Enforcement  Agencies  would  hold  hear- 
ings. De^ite  some  blunt,  clumsy  pres- 
sures exercised  against  me  by  a  segment 
of  the  softwood  lumber  industry  that 
stood  to  gain  mightily  by  the  perpetua- 
tion of  things  as  they  were,  the  hearings 
were  held.  Again,  only  last  week  the 
counsel  for  the  American  Lumber  Stand- 
ards Committee,  after  informing  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  staff  that  dif- 
ferences within  the  industry  were  being 
resolved  by  "principals,"  that  is  to  say, 
individual  owners  of  lumber-producing 
companies  rather  than  by  "trade  associ- 
ations alone."  went  on  to  warn  that  If 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  staff  per- 
sisted in  opposing  industry  positions 
they  must  expect  retribution. 


In  due  course  the  subcommittee  will 
present  its  report  to  the  full  committee 
for  its  consideration  and  transmittal  to 
the  CongresB.  In  the  meantime  I  should 
like  to  sTunmaxlze  what,  as  of  this  mo- 
ment, seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  im- 
pact of  our  inquiry. 

I  do  want  to  maJce  It  clear  that  I  do  not 
support  any  particular  segment  of  the 
lumber  industry,  neither  West  nor  South, 
neither  green  nor  dry.  We  have  had  great 
concern  for  the  survival  of  small  busi- 
nessmen in  this  industry  as  giant  corpor- 
ations have  become  more  and  more  pow- 
erful, especially  because  of  their 
dominance  in  the  area  of  standards. 

Increasingly  over  the  years  we  have  be- 
come aware  that  the  ultimate  loser  in  this 
battle  has  been  the  consumer.  We  have 
stacks  of  letters  from  small  businessmen 
who  have  been  threatened  with  catas- 
trophic losses  because  structural  lumber 
has  failed.  In  one  case  a  church  collapsed, 
narrowly  averting  a  major  disaster.  It  Is 
in  the  final  analysis  our  intention  to  see 
that  there  will  be  "truth  in  grading"  for 
lumber. 

The  kind  of  lumber  that  I  shall  talk 
about  Is  used  as  the  essential  framework 
for  homes,  schools,  and  churches.  It  Is 
not  the  lumber  that  Is  Intended  to  be 
esthetically  pleasing.  It  is  not  the  siding 
on  the  house  or  panels  in  the  living  room. 
It  is  rather  the  floor  joists,  the  roof 
rafters — in  short,  the  pieces  of  lumber 
that  you  rarely  see  in  the  completed 
house  but  that  furnish  to  that  house  its 
essential  strength  and  stability. 

The  voluntary  standards  program  for 
softwood  lumber  is  in  effect  a  conglome- 
rate of  standards.  The  American  Society 
for  Testing  and  Materials,  a  nonprofit 
organization  headquartered  in  Philadel- 
phia, promulgates  some  of  the  ingredi- 
ents. ASTM  standards  are  formulated  by 
voluntary  committees  operating  within 
the  framework  of  procedures  designed  by 
ASTM  for  the  supposed  purpose  of  as- 
suring a  balance  between  competing  eco- 
nomic interests.  For  example,  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees  are  supposed  to 
have  a  balance  in  nimibers  as  between 
producers  and.  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sumer and  general  interest  members.  In 
practice  much  of  the  work  in  the  case  of 
lumber  is  done  by  small  groups  of  perhaps 
five  persons  who  are  designated  task 
forces.  Here  is  where  the  work  is  really 
done,  the  data  analyzed  and  conclusions 
reached.  Tlie  subcommittees  and  full 
committees  that  receive  the  reports  of 
the  task  forces  often  lack  real  access  to 
the  data  or,  if  it  is  available,  the  oppor- 
timity  to  analyze  and  ponder  the  matter. 
Small  business  typically  does  not  have  the 
expertise,  the  time  or  the  money  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  matters. 

iThe  U.S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
Is  a  Federal  agency  that  is  active  on  these 
committees.  This  Laboratory  has  exten- 
sive facilities  in  Madison.  Wis.,  and  is  a 
part  of  the  Forest  Service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Little  if  any  of  the 
kind  of  consumer  deception  that  has 
flowed  out  of  the  various  standardization 
practices  in  the  lumber  industry  could 
have  occurred  without,  in  many  cases,  the 
participation  of  the  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory or.  in  every  instance,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory. In  this  regard  the  record  com- 
piled by  my  subcommittee  is  conclusive. 
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Specifically.  I  am  In  possession  of  12 
years'  worth  of  correspondence  between 
the  Laboratory  and  the  various  regional 
lumber  grading  agencies  concerning  a 
number  of  proposed  grade  rule  changes 
which  document  both"  knowledge  and  in- 
deed actual  participation  by  the  Labora- 
tory in  the  framing  of  the  rules  as  they 
were  finally  promulgated. 

Our  subcommittee  received  charges 
that  in  the  case  of  one  exceptionally  con- 
troversial proposal  pending  in  the  ASTM 
committee  on  wood,  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  engaged  with  others  in  pro- 
cedures that  were  in  flat  violation  of  the 
ASTM  rules.  These  rules  were  issued  by 
the  governing  body  of  ASTM  to  assure 
fairness  and  thoughtful  consideration  In 
the  development  of  standards.  We 
deemed  this  a  serious  charge.  It  was  fur- 
ther charged  before  our  subcommittee 
that  in  order  to  accomplish  this  end  a 
spokesman  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  personally  appeared  before 
the  administrative  committee  of  ASTM 
that  wsis  charged  with  making  the  final 
decision  as  to  whether  the  particular 
.standard  on  wood  was  to  be  promulgated. 
We  were  told  that  the  administrative 
committee  invited  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  the  measure  to  appear  before 
it  in  Philadelphia.  After  all  others  had 
been  heard,  this  spokesman  for  the  Lab- 
oratory read  a  brief  statement  asserting 
that  the  pending  proposal  was  satisfac- 
tory to  the  U.S.  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory. On  the  basis  of  this  advice  the 
administrative  committee  voted  to,  and 
did.  promulgate  the  standard. 

The  fact  is.  It  was  charged  before  our 
committee,  that  the  standard  was  not 
satisfactory  to  the  Laboratory,  that  the 
Laboratory  In  violation  of  ASTM's  long- 
standing procedures  had  reached  a  gen- 
tleman's agreement  with  representatives 
of  certain  powerful  trade  associations  for 
a  future  Eimendment  of  the  standard. 
The  fact  that  the  standard  was  not  then 
satisfactory  to  the  Laboratory  or  that 
this  gentleman's  agreement  violated  not 
only  the  rules  but  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  the  procedures  by  which  ASTM 
standards  are  achieved,  was  not  disclosed 
to  ASTM's  administrative  committee. 
Testimony  received  by  our  subcommittee 
vividly  portrays  this  failure  to  follow 
ASTM  procedural  requirements.  Adher- 
ence to  procedure  would  have  required 
resubmission  of  the  question.  Thus, 
memliers  were  deprived  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  the  matter  in  final  form. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  decide  whether 
the  U.S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
was  wholly  untruthful  in  this  instance  or 
whether  it  willfully  spoke  only  half 
truths.  It  Is  necessary  to  observe,  how- 
ever, that  this  kind  of  conduct  does  not 
appear  consistent  with  that  usually  ex- 
hibited by  Federal  agencies. 

Our  examination  of  some  of  the  files 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Laboratory  shows  that 
It  has  known  for  more  than  a  decade  that 
the  strength  values  and  mechanical 
properties  assigned  in  some  grade  rule 
books,  supposedly  approved  by  the 
American  Lumber  Standards  Commit- 
tee, to  which  the  Laboratory  acts  as  ad- 
viser, have  been  substantially  overstated. 
This  is  significant  because  demand  and 
selling  price  for  any  particular  species  of 
structural  lumber  varies  directly  in  the 
marketplace  with  the  physical  values  for 


strength  and  other  mechanical  proper- 
ties assigned  to  it.  The  files  indicate  that 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  from 
time  to  time  quietly  called  the  attention 
of  this  or  that  offending  group  to  the 
overstated  values.  More  than  this  the 
Laboratory  did  not  do.  The  Laboratory 
apparently  felt  no  responsibility  to  con- 
sumers who  were  led  to  believe  that  there 
was  more  strength  and  stiffness  than  ac- 
tually existed  in  lumber  for  which  they 
were  paying  premium  prices.  The  Labo- 
ratory apparently  felt  it  had  no  public 
obligation  with  respect  to  this  situation 
which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Laboratory, 
subsequently  disclosed  and  branded  as 
the  kind  of  deceptive  trade  practice  that 
contravenes  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act. 

We  understand,  of  course,  that  the 
Laboratory  Is  not  a  regulatory  agency. 
But  it  need  not  be  silent  In  the  face  of 
wrongdoing.  And  there  are  agencies  in 
the  Federal  Government  that  were  estab- 
lished for  the  express  purpose  of  stopping 
practices  of  this  ilk.  It  is  not  without  sig- 
nificance that  this  aspect  of  the  matter 
was  finally  raised  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  by  a  segment  of  lum- 
ber manufacturers  that  hoped  to  clean 
up  the  image  of  the  Industry.  At  no  time, 
so  far  as  we  could  discover,  did  the  VS. 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  even  bring 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  or  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  order  that  one  of  them  might 
have  directed  the  attention  of  the  appro- 
priate agency  to  the  problem. 

Not  too  long  ago  the  Nation  bemoaned 
the  death  of  a  young  woman  who  was 
attacked  while  private  citizens  aware  of 
what  was  going  on  made  no  move  to 
summon  the  police.  This  refusal  of  pri- 
vate citizens  to  become  involved  if  only 
to  the  extent  of  summoning  the  police 
was  viewed  by  many  in  the  Nation  as 
deplorable.  The  principle  here  is  no  dif- 
ferent. 

Events  of  the  past  month  indicate 
that  there  may  possibly  be  reason  for 
hope  that  the  U.S.  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory Is  reassessing  Its  position  and 
function.  Tills  is  by  no  means  a  certainty 
and  the  evidence  is  confusing.  But  there 
appears  to  be  reason  for  hope. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  By  letter  dated 
September  5,  1968.  the  Structural  Engi- 
neers Association  of  California  advised 
the  Laboratory  that  they  had  been  active 
in  building  code  matters  for  many  years 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  State's  reg- 
ulatory agencies  involved  with  building 
codes  and  the  materials  that  might  be 
used  and  the  circumstances  of  their  use 
in  structures  in  the  State  of  California. 
The  Structural  Engineers  Association  ex- 
plained it  had  received  a  copy  of  new 
lumber  grading  rules  published  by  West- 
ern Wood  Products  Association,  the  Na- 
tion's largest  lumber  rules  wTiting  and 
grading  agency,  one  that  numbers  among 
its  membership  some  of  the  most  power- 
ful corporations  in  the  lumber  manufac- 
turing industry. 

The  structural  engineers  were  con- 
cerned basically  about  two  fundamental 
matters.  First,  they  Indicated  to  the  Lab- 
oratory a  concern  that  lumber  of  vari- 
ous species  and  regions  was  so  grouped 
for  marketing  purposes  that  the  assign- 
ment of  physical  values  for  strength  and 
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other  mechanical  properties  was  tech- 
nically invalid.  Second,  the  association 
asked  about  the  assignment  of  strength 
values  for  lumber  used  as  repetitive 
members  as  where,  for  example,  three 
adjacent  floor  Joists  share  a  load  as  the 
same  subfloorlng  is  fastened  to  each  of 
them. 

The  Laboratory  replied  quite  strongly 
on  the  matter  of  the  repetitive  members 
staUng  that  it  believed  the  proposed  rules 
to  be  technically  without  support.  On  the 
matter  of  grouping  of  species,  the  Lab- 
oratory explained  only  that  this  group- 
ing is  not  a  new  procedure  and  that  the 
choice  of  species  to  be  placed  in  a  group 
Is  an  industry  prerogative.  This  response 
of  the  Laboratory  was  dated  September 
12,  1968.  and  is  in  the  flies  of  my  sub- 
committee. 

But  earlier,  on  July  19.  1968,  In  re- 
sponse to  a  telephone  inquiry  from  the 
Defense  Supply  Agency  of  tjie  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Laboratory  had  indicated  grave  concern 
with  the  species  grouping  contained  in 
the  neW^ade  rule  book.  The  memo  re- 
flective of"  the  telephone  conversation.  &s 
written  by  the  Laboratory  olBclal  stated : 

It  would  mean  the  recommended  properties 
for  a  particular  piece  of  Douglas  fir  lumber 
from  that  region  would  be  different  depend- 
ing on  which  grading  agency  the  sawmiUer 
subscribed  to. 

On  September  10,  1968.  2  days  before 
the  Laboratory  sent  its  answer  to  the 
engineers  who  were  being  asked  to  advise 
the  regulatory  agencies  of  the  State  of 
California,  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory prepared  an  official  internal  state- 
ment for  the  appropriate  ASTM  subcom- 
mittee that  would  condemn  the  precise 
species  grouping  about  which  the  engi- 
neers had  inquired. 

Then  on  September  12,  1968.  the  very 
day  upon  which  the  Laboratory  sent  Its 
innocuous  reply  on  species  grouping  to 
the  California  engineers,  the  Laboratory 
wrote  to  the  body  that  issued  the  niles 
for  this  grouping.  Western  Wood  Prod- 
ucts Association,  indicating  it  could  not 
sanction  the  species  grouping  proposed 
by  WWPA.  Twelve  days  later,  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1968.  at  a  meeting  of  an 
ASTM  subcommittee  held  at  the  Labora- 
tory in  Madison,  Wis.,  a  spokesman  for 
the  Laboratory  stood  up  and  at  last 
spoke  the  plain  truth : 

This  (double  use  of  forest  Inventory  for 
species  grouping  purposes]  seems  to  violate 
the  very  fundamental  principle  on  which 
the  system  Is  based,  namely  that  the  prop- 
erties of  the  product  In  some  way  depend 
mostly  on  the  wood  It's  made  from. 

His  statement  provoked  consterna- 
tion in  the  ranks  of  those  who  stood  to 
gain  by  the  mlsgrouping.  The  Labora- 
tory spokesman,  I  am  delighted  to  re- 
port, stood  his  ground  against  the  con- 
certed power  thrown  against  him.  After 
several  hours  of  strenuous  debate  a  for- 
mal vote  in  effect  sustained  the  position 
of  the  Laboratory. 

Despite  the  conflicting  advice  that  was 
disseminated  and.  the  on-agaln-off- 
again  posture,  the  flnal  courageous  act 
of  the  Laboratory  leaves  us  hopeful  that 
this  Federal  agency  with  Its  tremendous 
resources  in  buildings,  technical  equip- 
ment and  skilled  persormel  will  move 
strongly  to  safeguard  the  legitimate  in- 


terests of  consumers  and  small  business 
units  within  the  total  lumber  Industry. 
We  do  not  suppose  or  suggest  that  the 
Laboratory  is  or  ought  to  be  a  policeman. 
But  we  caimot  believe  that  it  is  proper 
for  this  agency  to  remain  silent  where  it 
officially  knows  of  significant  Im- 
propriety. It  must  shoulder  more  re- 
sponsibility to  consimiers. 

The  ASTM  wood  standards  to  which 
I  have  referred  essentially  define  how 
the  strength  of  wood  is  to  be  determined. 
First,  procedures  are  established  for 
determining  various  strength  and  other 
mechanical  properties  of  perfect  pieces 
of  wood.  These  are  followed  by  stand- 
ardized procedures  for  determining  the 
extant  to  which  the  strength  and  other 
mechanical  properties  of  a  particular 
piece  of  lumber  are  diminished  as  com- 
pared with  the  perfect  piece  of  lumber 
on  account  of  such  matters  as  the  exist- 
ence and  placement  of  knots,  slope  of 
grain,  splits,  warp,  crook,  moisture  con- 
tent, rot,  fungus,  and  the  like. 

These  ASTM  standards  In  turn  are  in- 
corporated by  reference  by  the  various 
grading  agencies  in  the  grade  rule  books 
issued  under  the  American  liunber 
standard. 

The  American  lumber  standard  is  for- 
mulated by  a  committee  that  is  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  from 
among  nominees  suggested  to  him,  at  his 
request,  by  interests  affected  by  the 
standard,  including  manufacturers  of 
lumber,  wholesalers,  retailers.  f>ersons 
who  use  lumber  in  the  manufacture  of 
other  products  or  structures,  and  people 
who  ultimately  use  the  final  wood  prod- 
uct, such  as  the  homeowner. 

When  the  American  Lumber  Standard 
Committee  formulates  a  standard  or  an 
amendment  thereto  the  proposal  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  who 
then  polls  the  lumber  industry,  includ- 
ing manufactiu-ers,  distributors,  users, 
and  consumers,  to  determine  their  views. 
If  there  is  consensus  and  the  proposal 
is  lawful  and  not  contrary  to  the  public 
interest,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will 
promulgate  it  as  a  voluntary  standard. 

For  several  years  now  both  the  Ameri- 
can Lumber  Standards  Committee  and 
the  industry  have  been  widely  split  on 
proposals  for  modernizing  the  standard. 
One  group  focuses  its  concern  on  the  size 
and  moisture  content  of  a  standard  piece 
of  lumber.  It  proposes,  for  example,  that 
the  piece  of  wood  we  all  know  familiarly 
as  a  2  by  4  in  effect  be  manufactured  at 
iy2  inches  by  3'»i,;  inches  at  19-percent 
moisture  content  and  at  some  frac- 
tionally larger — but  smaller  than  the 
existing — size  if  it  has  anything  more 
than  19-percent  moisture  content. 

All  agree  that  size  and  moisture  con- 
tent should  be  related  and  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  question  but  that  lumber  does 
undergo  shrinkage  as  it  dries.  But  other 
manufacturers  claim  that  the  assign- 
ment of  accurate  stress  and  stiffness 
values  and  that  maintaining  efficient 
utilization  of  our  natural  resources  must 
also  be  considered. 

Standard  lumber  sizes  can  be  evolved, 
and  various  specific  proposals  have  been 
advanced,  that  would  accord  almost  but 
not  complete  adherence  to  lumber 
shrinkage  factors  without  producing 
waste.  And  if  the  system  of  voluntary 
standards,  after  these  many  years  of  de- 


bating the  subject,  caimot  heed  and  rea- 
sonably accommodate  both  technical 
shrinkage  factors  and  the  problems  of 
resource  waste  and  the  survival  of  small 
business,  then  the  outlook  for  continua- 
tion of  a  voluntary  standards  system  for 
the  softwood  lumber  industry  is  not,  to 
put  it  mildly,  entirely  rosy. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  industry  can  em- 
bark on  a  rational  course  that  will  pro- 
duce standard  sizes  that  do  not  defeat 
the  public  Interest,  there  stUl  remains 
the  central  question  of  the  strength  and 
other  mechanical  properties  of  lumber. 

When  one  walks  across  the  kitchen 
fioor,  how  much  will  that  floor  bounce 
and  how  much  will  the  dishes  rattle  In 
the  cupboard?  What  weight  can  I  place 
with  confident  safety  on  the  ground  fioor 
or  on  the  second  floor  of  my  home?  If  I 
engage  an  architect  and  a  structural  en- 
gineer to  design  and  work  up  the  specifi- 
cations for  a  new  home,  how  do  they 
know  what  sizes  and  species  of  lumber  to 
use  under  the  kitchen  fioor?  They  will 
know  how  big  the  kitchen  will  be,  what 
load  it  will  sustain,  the  distance  that  the 
fioor  joists  must  span.  Shall  they  use  2 
inch  by  8  inch  or  shall  they  use  2  inch 
by  10  inch  pieces?  Shall  they  use  coastal 
Douglas-fir?  ShaU  they  use  larch?  Shall 
they  use  southern  pine?  How  can  they 
know  today  precisely  what  lumber  to  use 
so  that  they  may  be  sure  that  the  floor 
will  neither  sag  nor  bounce  because  it  is 
underbuilt  or  that  it  will  be  more  solid 
and  costly  than  necessarj-  because  it  is 
overbuilt? 

Under  the  existing  American  lumber 
standard  which  does  not  prohibit  group- 
ing and  which  allows  use  61  average  stiff- 
ness, the  consumer  cannot  know.  How 
could  he  have  known  if  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  had  promulgated  any  one  of 
the  two  or  three  versions  for  a  revised 
standard  that  the  Lumber  Standards 
Committee  proposed  to  him? 

Today  when  a  user  or  consumer  wants 
to  determine  the  strength  and  other 
mechanical  properties  of  a  piece  of  lum- 
ber, he  looks  at  the  grade  stamp  on  it. 
This  grade  stamp  is  generally  applied  by 
a  sawmill  employee  who  is  certified  by 
one  of  the  grading  agencies  as  competent 
in  this  field.  Presumably  the  performance 
of  the  mill  employee  is  regularly  checked 
by  the  grading  agency  for  competence 
and  accuracy.  The  mill  grader  is  required 
to  apply  to  the  lumber  the  seemingly 
complex  grading  rules  issued  by  the 
agency  that  writes  the  grade  rules  for 
that  species.  These  grade-rule-writing 
agencies  in  turn  are  supposed  to  submit 
their  rules  to  the  board  of  review  of  the 
American  Lumber  Standards  Committee 
for  determination  of  their  conformance 
to  the  American  lumber  standard.  And 
the  board  of  review,  in  turn,  maintains 
a  three-man  inspection  force  that  sup- 
posedly checks  on  the  competence  of  the 
grading  actually  performed  under  the 
various  rules. 

There  are  three  major  iniles-writlng 
agencies  in  the  United  States.  One  such 
agency  writes  the  rtiles  and  supervl.ses 
most  of  the  grading  in  the  southern  pine 
belt.  A  second  agency  covers  the  area  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  west  of  the  crest 
of  the  Cascades  and  California.  A  third 
agency  functions  also  as  a  lumber  trade 
association  and  writes  the  rules  for  and 
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grades  the  lumber  produced  in  the  vast 
Intermountaln  region  of  the  West.  This 
third  agency  has  recently  contended  that 
it  somehow  has  derived  authority  from 
the  American  Ltmiber  Standard  to  write 
grading  rules  for  Imnber  mtide  in  the 
Pacific  coastal  area.  As  I  previously 
noted,  FPL  characterized  this  attempt  to 
make  double  usage  of  the  stronger  por- 
tion of  the  forest  inventory  as  violating 
the  very  fundamental  principle  on  which 
the  system  is  based.  Tills  view,  however, 
has  not  stopped  Western  Wood  Products 
Association,  which  numbers  among  its 
members  many  of  the  largest  lumber 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  from 
its  attempt  to  include  the  stronger 
coastal  Douglas-fir  as  an  addition  to  its 
own  intermountaln  forest  inventory. 
That  such  an  addition  would  be  both  fic- 
titious and  against  the  public  interest  Is 
apparent  on  Its  face. 

This  highly  questionable  maneuver,  If 
successful,  would  produce  unusual  re- 
sults. The  mechanical  and  strength 
properties  of  a  particular  piece  of  Doug- 
las-fire lumber,  for  example,  would  vary 
substantially  depending  upon  the  grad- 
ing agency  to  which  the  manufacturer 
subscribes.  The  liunber  strength  would 
depend  on  membership  in  an  organiza- 
tion and  not  upon  the  qualities  of  the 
particular  piece  of  wood.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  amusing.  Consumers  deserve 
something  better  than  this.  As  an  official 
of  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  was  noted 
to  have  said  on  July  19,  1968,  in  a  phone 
conversation  with  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory: 

How  I  Is)  the  poor  old  consumer  supposed 
to  know  what  he  Is  getting  when  the  trade 
associations  are  allow^ed  such  flexibility  In 
setting  up  their  grading  rules? 

To  get  back  to  fundamentals,  If  the 
joists  imder  the  kitchen  floor  are 
stronger  than  they  need  to  be,  the  con- 
sumer will  have  paid  more  than  is  neces- 
sary and  we  shall  have  wasted  some 
wood.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  joists 
under  the  kitchen  floor  have  more  deflec- 
tion than  is  acceptable,  the  consumer 
will  not  have  the  kind  of  house  he 
thought  he  was  paying  for  and  he  will 
have  a  difficult  time  getting  his  money 
back  when  he  sells  the  house. 

Two  years  ago  I  pointed  out  that  de- 
flection values  being  used  in  rule  books 
were  based  on  broad  averages.  If  the 
population  that  made  up  the  average 
had  only  nominal  variations  within  itself, 
the  use  of  averages  would  be  a  practical 
way  of  handling  the  matter.  But  test  data 
accumulated  over  decades  continue  to 
show  that  there  are  such  wide  variations 
within  the  sampled  population  that  the 
average  is  not  especially  apt  to  describe 
the  defiectlon  of  any*  particular  piece  of 
lumber  that  composes  the  sample  popu- 
lation. Until  recently,  when  our  designer 
or  architect  consulted  the  grade  rule 
book  he  foimd  an  absolute  stiffness  value 
applied  to  each  piece  for  each  species. 
TTiere  were  some  exceptions  where 
species  were  manufactured  and  sold  in 
groups,  as  in  the  case  with  the  various 
sE>ecies  of  southern  pine  and  mixtures 
of  hemlock  and  true  firs.  In  some  in- 
stances the  values  assigned  were  based 
upon  averaging  all  of  the  species  in  the 
group;  in  other  Instances  the  values  as- 
signed were  those  for  the  average  of  only 


the  very  stiffest  species  in  the  group.  No- 
body protected  the  consumer's  home  by 
suggesting  tliat  if  averages  are  to  be  used 
where  species  are  grouped,  the  averages 
ought  to  be  those  assigned  to  the  weakest 
members  in  the  group. 

During  the  2  years  of  our  examination 
into  this  matter  changes  have  been  oc- 
curring. The  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, in  a  letter  dated  July  1,  1968,  to 
Mr.  H.  A.  Roberts,  vice  president,  WWPA, 
concerning  their  new  rule  book.  Mr.  S. 
Porter  Driscoll,  Director,  Architectuial 
Division,  says: 

In  reviewing  your  calculations  of  allow- 
able stresses  and  moduli,  my  staff  notes  that 
average  values  are  assigned  to  the  Douglas 
fir  and  Larch  combination  of  Coast  fir.  In- 
terior flr  and  Larch,  and  to  Hem-Plr.  a  com- 
bination of  White  fir,  Western  Hemlock,  the 
true  firs  and  Southern  Interior  Douglas  flr. 
Your  grading  rules  state  that:  "lumber 
shipped  under  the  combination  grade  stamp 
may  be  all  of  any  one  species  In  the  combi- 
nation or  a  mixture  of  any  of  the  species  In 
the  combination'.  In  view  of  this  statement 
and  recent  statements  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  we  are  not  able  to  justify  as. 
signing  allowable  stresses  and  moduli  to  a 
combination  which  are  higher  than  those  foi 
the  weakest  species  included  in  the  combina- 
tion" (emphasis  added). 

Published  on  July  1,  1968,  the  new 
grade  rule  book  of  the  Western  Wood 
Products  Association  was  imaginative  in 
the  devices  employed  to  conjure  up  high 
strength  and  other  mechanical  values. 
This  is  important  because  the  market- 
ing of  lumber  and  the  price  received  for 
it  is  directly  related  to  the  mechanical 
and  other  strength  values  assigned  to 
the  lumber.  Indeed,  stiffness  and 
strength  values  are  what  determine  the 
value  of  structural  softwood  lumber.  The 
assignment  of  strength  and  stiffness 
values  for  wood  is  the  sophisticated  way 
in  which  prices  can  be  fixed  in  the  lum- 
ber industry. 

In  the  new  WWPA  rule  book,  great 
increases  in  strength  were  provided 
where  the  lumber  was  to  be  used  in  a 
repetitive  member  system.  Supposedly 
the  WWPA  approach  was  based  upon  an 
ASTM  standard.  As  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  the  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory by  letter  of  September  12,  1968. 
had  denounced  these  proposed  rules  as 
being  outdated  and  technically  inade- 
quate. A  few  days  ago  at  a  meeting  of  an 
ASTM  subcommittee,  a  spokesman  for 
WWPA  announced  that  after  informal 
discussions  with  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  all  of  the  various  strength 
and  mechanical  values  assigned  for  re- 
petitive member  use  would  be  sharply 
pared  with  one  exception  that  is  not 
particularly  consequential. 

As  I  pointed  out  2  years  ago,  strength 
and  mechanical  properties  of  wood  with- 
in a  single  species  vary  with  a  number 
of  factors,  including  the  geographic  area 
in  which  the  wood  is  grown.  The  prob- 
lem with  the  new  rules  proposed  by 
WWPA  is  that  when  such  a  broad  area 
is  included  that  the  natural  variation 
will  cause  those  producers  with  the 
strongest  material  to  suffer  penalties 
when  averaged  with  the  lowest  extremes 
in  the  area.  This  will  occiu:  because 
knowledgeable  designers  will  always 
maae  allowance  that  weakest  material 
they  know  might  occur. 

In  justification  of  this  position  West- 


em  Wood  Products  Association  referred 
to  language  in  an  ASTM  standard.  The 
peculiar  way  in  which  that  standard  was 
foisted  on  the  governing  body  of  ASTM 
lias  already  been  described  in  my  dis- 
cussion of  the  U.S.  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory. I  have  also  noted  that  the  Lab- 
oratory has  at  last  publicly  attacked  this 
attempt  to  inflate  inland  species. 

So  far  as  honest  and  reasonably  ac- 
curate descriptions  of  mechanical  and 
strength  values  In  lumber  are  concerned? 
there  are  signs  that  improvement  may 
come.  To  date  the  signs  are  only  mildly 
encouraging  but,  happily,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  consequential  interests 
within  the  industry,  as  evidenced  by  the 
recent  actions  of  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  are  beginning  to  reexamine 
positions  they  have  held  over  the  dec- 
ades. As  an  illustration  I  quote  from  a 
letter  in  the  subcommittee's  files  dated 
September  12,  1968,  from  the  director  of 
the  Laboratory  to  the  vice  president  of 
Western  Wood  Products  Association: 

As  a  public  agency  we  have  a  strong  ob- 
ligation to  consider  the  consumer  In  our 
work.  Because  so  much  controversy  has  de- 
veloped surrounding  the  grouping  of  spe- 
cies, we  are  becoming  Increasingly  aware  of 
the  confusion  and  related  problems  arising 
among  consumers  of  lumber.  While  the  long- 
range  solution  may'  be  one  of  plece-by-plece 
evaluation  of  the  lumber  product  rather 
than  an  evaluation  of  the  timber  resource, 
there  seems  to  be  desperate  need  by  both 
consumers  and  producers  lor  sotind  interim 
measures.  One  possible  interim  measure 
would  be  to  assign  properties  to  a  group  of 
species  equal  to  those  of  the  lowest  included 
species.  As  you  know,  this  alternative  has 
been  seriously  proposed  by  a  number  of 
technically  competent  and  responsible  peo- 
ple. Including  some  members  of  Committee 
D-*?,  as  well  as  by  a  Government  agency, 
FHA  (emphasis  added) . 

One  other  factor  that  could  bring  gi-eat 
public  benefit  entered  the  picture  after 
my  subcommittee  commenced  its  in- 
qiury.  On  May  6,  1968,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  after  hearings  before  the 
Commission,  issued  a  lengthy  and  de- 
tailed report  on  the  misgrading  of  soft- 
wood lumber.  Among  other  things,  the 
report  obsen'ed  that  if  the  values  of 
strength  and  mechanical  properties  of 
lumber  are  misstated  in  the  grade  rule 
books,  then  "each  time  a  grade  mark 
designating  that  grade  Is  affixed  to  lum- 
ber a  false  representation  as  to  that 
lumber's  strength  is  made,  irresp)ective 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  grading."  The  re- 
port of  the  Commission  described  in  de- 
tail illustrations  of  this  situation.  TTie 
Commission's  report  suggested  the  need 
for  legislation  in  this  field  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  trade  practice  regula- 
tion. 

Whether  the  Federal  Government  must 
intrude  further  Into  this  field  is,  in  one 
sense,  up  to  the  industry  itself.  I  have 
spoken  upon  the  subject  at  great  length. 
The  FTC  has  issued  a  most  critical  re- 
port. My  subcommittee  has  held  numer- 
ous hearings  in  which  the  essential  facts 
that  I  have  charged  have  been  well 
corroborated. 

Yet,  less  than  60  days  after  the  is- 
suance of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
report,  the  largest  rules  writing  and 
grading  unit  in  the  United  States,  West- 
em  Wood  Products  Association,  issued 
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with  great  fanfare  and  extensive  adver- 
tising a  new  lumber  grade  rule  book  that 
was  so  extreme  that  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  and  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  attacked  the  proposal,  an  un- 
precedented action. 

Whether  there  will  be  further  Federal 
intrusion  into  the  lumber  industry  is 
going  to  depend,  it  seems  to  me,  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  industry  will  vol- 
untarily put  its  own  house  in  order.  There 
is  no  excuse  remaining  for  the  kinds  of 
deceptive  trade  practices  that  I  have 
described  here  today.  It  Is  time  for  this 
Industry  to  engage  in  simple  honesty. 
There  is  no  justification  for  any  indus- 
try deceiving  the  consumer. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example  of  less 
than  straightforward  conduct  in  lumber 
marketing.  The  new  rule  book  of  the 
Western  Wood  Products  Association  has 
an  interesting  technique.  Annually,  hun- 
dreds of  mUllons  of  board  feet  of  lumber 
are  to  bear  a  grade  stamp  stating  that 
the  wood  is  "Hem-Fir."  The  uninitiated, 
perhaps  even  the  sophisticated,  would 
understand  that  this  is  a  mixture  of  hem- 
lock ftftd  Douglas-Rr.  But  if  this  is  what 
the  uninitiated  or  even  the  sophisticated 
believe,  they  are  more  likely  to  be  wrong 
than  right. 

This  is  what  is  called  a  species  group- 
ing. Within  a  shipment  of  this  group 
there  is  no  requirement  that  there  be  any 
hemlock  at  all.  The  shipment  might  be 
all  flr.  Or  It  might  be  entirely  hemlock. 

As  to  the  flr,  is  it  the  familiar  Douglas- 
fir?  The  general,  but  not  the  absolute 
answer  to  that  question  Is  negative.  For 
the  most  part,  the  flr  that  is  referred  to 
is  what  the  Industry  calls  true  flr — one 
of  the  species  of  the  genus  abies.  Doug- 
las-flr  from  the  southern  portion  of  the 
intermoimt&in  range,  far  weaker  than  its 
northern  or  coastal  counterpart,  can  be 
Included  in  "Hem-Fir."  The  strong  Doug- 
las-flr  is  marketed  separately.  So  what 
Is  included  when  "Hem-Fir"  is  shipped 
may  be  straight  hemlock,  may  be  straight 
true  flrs,  may  be  a  mixture  of  hemlock 
and  true  flrs  with  no  Douglas-flr,  may  be 
a  mixture  that  includes  the  foregoing 
with  the  southern  weak  Douglas-fir,  or 
could  even  be  a  straight  shipment  of  the 
weakest  Douglas-flr.  Pity  the  poor  con- 
sumer. Pity  even  the  knowledegable  re- 
tailer who  may  not  be  able  to  tell  from 
the  grade  stamp  the  part  of  the  West 
where  the  lumber  originated.  He  there- 
fore can  only  guess  what  kind  of  lumber 
he  may  have  bought.  And  even  if  he 
knows  the  area  from  which  the  lumber 
originated,  he  could  not  be  sure  of  the 
species  and  the  strength  characteristics 
of  any  particular  piece. 

As  the  executive  vice  .president  of  the 
National  American  Wholesale  Lumber 
Association  recently  pointed  out  to  the 
counsel  for  my  subcommittee,  when 
white  flr  is  used  in  house  construction, 
additional  bracing  Is  needed  for  roof 
rafter,  but  not  when  hemlock  is  used. 
Obviously,  then,  a  difference  of  import- 
ance to  the  home  builder  exists  which  Is 
dlsgiiised  when  the  two  are  intermingled. 

Now  let  me  compound  the  confusion. 
There  are  six  species  of  true  firs  of  the 
genus  abies  that  are  commercially  valu- 
able. The  Western  Wood  Products  As- 
sociation grading  rules  issued  in  1965  con- 
tained grading  rules  for  all  six  of  these 
species  of  the  true  flrst.  In  the  associa- 


tion's new  grsule  rule  book  one  species  Is 
omitted.  The  omission  is  subalpine  fir, 
which  Is  the  lasiocarpa  species  of  the 
abies  genus.  Statistics  compiled  by  the 
Forest  Service  show  that  the  lumber  in- 
dustry annually  cuts  and  removes  from 
the  forests  substantial  volumes  of  this 
subalpine  flr.  Knowledgeable  persons  tell 
me  it  is  manufactured  into  structural 
sizes  of  lumber  Just  as  are  the  other  true 
flrs.  Why,  then,  is  It  not  included  in  the 
rule  book?  Why,  then,  is  there  no  pro- 
vision for  grade  stamping  subalpine  flr? 

None  of  our  records  disclose  precisely 
what  reason  the  Western  Wood  Products 
Association  had  for  this  sudden  and  un- 
explained omission  of  subalpine  flr  from 
its  grading  rules.  But  data  published  by 
the  U.S.  F\jrest  Products  Laboratory 
and  by  ASTM  show  that  the  strength 
and  mechanical  properties  of  sub- 
alpine flr  are  about  25  percent  lower 
than  those  of  the  other  true  flrs  and  of 
the  hemlock  and  Douglas-flr  that  are  or 
may  be  included  in  the  mixture  called 
"Hem-Fir."  ASTM  standards  relating  to 
species  grouping,  as  lax  and  unsatisfac- 
tory as  they  are  from  the  consumer's 
point  of  view,  would  not  permit  the  sub- 
alpine flr  to  be  grouped  with  the  rest  of 
the  species  included  in  the  "Hem-Fir" 
group  unless  WWPA  were  willing  to  as- 
sign in  its  new  rule  book  substantially 
lower  strength  and  mechanical  prop- 
erties to  the  entire  group  than  it  now  as- 
signs. Yet  if  the  subalpine  flr  were  offered 
on  the  market  alone,  its  weaknesses  are 
such  that  Its  marketability  would  be 
doubtful.  Since  the  subalpine  fir  grows 
intermingled  with  the  other  true  flrs,  is 
intermingled  with  It  in  manufacture,  and 
Is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  grade  rule 
book,  one  is  inevitably  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  subalpine  flr  is  in  fact 
comingled  in  the  group  and  stamped  as 
"Hem-Fir."  What  the  consumer  does  not 
know  does  hurt  him.  When  he  buys  lum- 
ber that  Includes  subalpine  flr,  he  is  pay- 
ing for  strength  and  performance  that  he 
is  not  getting. 

This  Is  hardly  the  mark  of  an  indus- 
try that  purports  to  be  dedicated  within 
the  limits  permitted  by  the  antitrust 
laws  to  keeping  its  house  in  order.  Again, 
this  rule  book  was  published  less  than 
60  days  after  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission had  Indicated  that  misrepre- 
sentation as  to  species  was  a  deceptive 
practice  that  contravenes  the  statute 
which  the  Conmiission  was  established 
to  enforce.  One  wonders  whether  this 
segment  of  the  industry  means  implicitly 
to  invite  the  Federal  Government  to  reg- 
ulate all  segments  of  the  industry  in  the 
grading  and  Inspection  of  lumber. 

Concerned  persons  may  also  wonder 
what  position  the  U.S.  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  has  taken  in  this  situation. 
Having  reviewed  all  the  correspondence 
between  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
and  Western  Wood  Products  Association 
concerning  the  new  grading  rules  and 
the  minutes  of  all  of  the  meetings  and 
telephone  conversations  between  the 
laboratory  and  the  association,  I  can 
say  only  that  based  upon  a  search  of 
those  records  the  U.S.  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  has  never  even  mentioned 
tills  matter  of  the  "disappearing"  siibal- 
pine  flr. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  of  2  years 
ago,  I  described  the  responsibility  of  the 


American  Lumber  Standards  Committee 
for  policing  the  competence  and  ade- 
quacy with  which  the  grading  agencies 
certified  by  that  committee  perform 
their  functions.  The  enforcement  pro- 
gram of  the  committee  was  a  sham.  Flec- 
ords  of  the  American  Lumber  Standards 
Committee  examined  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  showed  that  some 
agencies  were  policed  on  a  different  basis 
that  concealed  the  scope  of  its  inade- 
quacies. 

What  has  happened  in  the  enforce- 
ment area  since  I  spoke  on  this  subject 
2  years  ago  is  hardly  encourtiglng  to  the 
consumer.  My  subcommittee's  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  fact  that  even 
before  I  addressed  the  House  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  Weyerhaeuser  Co.  was  running 
its  hemlock  and  Douglas-fir  production 
through  a  stain  before  the  material  was 
submitted  for  grading.  The  color  of  the 
stain,  we  are  told,  is  denominated  by 
the  Weyerhaeuser  Co.  as  "cherry- 
brown,"  whatever  shade  that  may  be. 

Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  when  a  piece 
of  hemlock  which  is  quite  white  in  color, 
is  run  through  this  stain  bath,  the  limi- 
ber  comes  out  looking  very  much  like 
Douglas-flr.  It  is  interesting  that 
Dougltis-flr  is  stronger  than  and  has  me- 
chanical properties  superior  to  hemlock. 
Douglas-fir,  too,  customarily  commands 
a  higher  price  from  the  consumers  than 
does  hemlock. 

The  Douglas-fir  is  also  stained  in  the 
same  way  before  it  is  submitted  for  grad- 
ing as  to  Its  strength  and  mechanical 
properties.  This,  too.  Is  interesting. 
Douglas-fir,  along  with  some  of  the  other 
coniferous  species,  is  subject  to  a  fungus 
intrusion  that  is  known  as  "white  speck." 
White  speck  is  a  factor  which  tends  to 
weaJcen  the  lumber  and  its  presence, 
when  observed  by  a  grader,  may  cause 
him  to  put  a  lower  grade  upon  the  piece 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case  if  there 
were  no  white  speck  present.  This  would 
bring  the  manufacturer  a  lower  price  for 
the  piece. 

White  speck  Is  readily  seen  even  by  the 
totally  uninitiated.  It  appears  precisely, 
as  its  name  Implies,  as  a  series  of  white 
specks,  sometimes  almost  like  polka  dots, 
throughout  and  penetrating  the  wood. 
When  a  piece  of  Douglas-flr  permeated 
with  white  speck  is  subjected  to  cherry- 
brown  stain,  the  piece  of  lumber  comes 
out  of  the  bath  with  the  white  speck  col- 
ored identically  with  the  wood  in  which 
it  is  found.  In  samples  submitted  to  the 
subcommittee,  it  was  almost  Impossible 
to  detect  white  speck  on  Douglas-fir 
stained  cherry-brown.  The  lumber  grader 
is  hardly  likely  to  see  the  existence  of  the 
white  speck  that  was  so  completely  con- 
spicuous before  the  stain  was  applied. 

This  practice,  we  are  told,  was  initiated 
by  the  Weyerhaeuser  Co.  A  few  others 
found  that  the  forces  of  competition 
compelled  them  to  adopt  this  marketing 
practice.  Most  other  lumber  manu- 
facturers, fortunately,  are  still  refusing 
to  be  forced  into  this  unpleasant  posture. 
And  while  hundreds  of  millions  of  board 
feet  of  stained  lumber  are  pumped  Into 
the  market,  the  American  Lumber  Stand- 
ards Committee  to  date  has  confined  it- 
self to  discussion  and  study. 

Weyerhaeuser,  I  understand,  says  that 
It  uses  the  stain  solely  in  order  that  Its 
lumber  may  be  distinguished  in  the  mar- 
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ketplace,  just  as  somebody  else  may  have 
a  unique  color  scheme  on  the  label  of  his 
can  of  apricots.  The  trouble  with  this,  of 
course,  is  that  Weyerhaeuser's  practice 
has  forced  others  to  use  the  stain  so 
that  Weyerhaeuser's  product  is  not 
unique  in  the  marketplace  because  of 
this  artiflclal  coloration.  After  2  years 
we  are  still  waiting  to  see  what  the 
American  Lumber  Standards  Commit- 
tee proposes  to  do  about  this  situation 
that  was  Initiated  and  is  practiced  and 
defended  by  the  biggest  single  lumber 
manufacturer  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  other  words,  is  there  exist- 
ing within  the  lumber  industry  sufficient 
lawful  power  to  put  an  end  to  this  sort 
of  thing  or  are  we  implicitly  being  asked 
to  understand  that  Federal  assistance  is 
needed? 

There  is  a  further  question  of  whether 
the  industry,  including  the  American 
Lumber  Standards  Committee,  is  willing 
to  exercise  such  powers  as  they  do  have  In 
a  lawf-ol  manner.  On  February  26,  1962, 
the  late  President  Kennedy  issued  E^x- 
ecutive  Order  No.  11007.  This  order  arose 
out  of  executive  concern  over  the  anti- 
trust implications  of  the  great  number 
of  formal  and  informal  industrial  bodies 
that  operate  in  advisory  capacities  to  the 
Government.  The  ix)tential  for  discus- 
sions and  arrangements  within  such 
bodies  that  might  offend  the  antitrust 
laws  led  to  the  promulgation  of  the  rules 
contained  in  Executive  Order  No.  11007. 
To  guard  against  the  possibility  of  im- 
propriety, the  order  provides  that  when- 
ever such  a  group  is  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  the  Government, 
there  must  be  present  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee designated  by  the  department  in- 
volved who  shall  have  the  power  to  ad- 
journ the  meeting  "whenever  he  con- 
siders adjournment  to  be  In  the  public 
interest."  The  order  further  provides 
that  at  each  meeting  of  an  Industry  ad- 
visory committee  there  shall  be  a  ver- 
batim transcript  unless  the  head  of  the 
department  concerned  formally  deter- 
mines that  this  is  not  necessary,  in  which 
case  he  is  required  to  authorize  the  keep- 
ing of  full  minutes,  the  accuracy  of  which 
must  be  certified  by  the  Federal  employee 
present  at  the  meeting. 

Whether  the  American  Lumber 
Standards  Committee  is  subject  to  this 
Executive  order  when  it  is  functioning 
as  a  body  proposing  the  establishment 
or  revision  of  a  standard  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  promulgation  by 
him,  has  not  been  authoritatively  de- 
termined. Until  now  this  has  not  been 
particularly  Important  because  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  Issued  regu- 
lations applicable  to  the  American  Lum- 
ber Standards  Committee  when  It  is 
functioning  as  I  have  described. 

Operating  imder  the  rules  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  if  not  of  the 
Executive  order,  the  American  Lumber 
Standards  Committee  has  apparently 
been  able  to  go  about  its  business,  as 
have  the  subcommittees  and  special  task 
forces  that  It  has  created.  Federal  em- 
ployees have  been  present  and  minutes, 
while  sometimes  inadequate,  have  been 
kept  by  these  Federal  employees.  More, 
the  meetings  have  been  open. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  true  that  the 
American  Lvmiber  Standards  Commit- 


tee, like  the  total  industry,  has  been 
split  in  a  long  disagreement  respecting 
the  standard  sizes  for  framing  lumber 
and,  through  its  Board  of  Review,  the 
strength  and  other  mechanical  prop- 
erties to  be  assigned  to  the  various  spe- 
cies of  lumber  grown  in  the  various  re- 
gions of  the  United  States. 

There  Is  a  direct  correlation  between 
the  strength  and  stiffness  values  as- 
signed to  specific  grades  and  species  of 
lumber  and  their  acceptance  in  and  the 
price  paid  for  them  in  the  market.  As- 
signment of  low  strength  or  stiffness 
values  to  a  given  species  of  lumber  both 
lowers  its  price  and  shrinks  its  market 
demand.  On  the  other  hand,  inflation  of 
strength  and  stiffness  values  raises  the 
price  of  the  lumber  in  the  market  and 
greatly  enhances  the  scope  of  its  mar- 
ketability. Thus,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  conclude  that  by  juggling  the  assign- 
ment of  the  strength  and  stiffness  val- 
ues assigned  to  the  various  kinds  of 
lumber  from  the  several  regions  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  possible  to  advantage 
some  producers  in  the  marketplace  and 
to  disadvantage  others.  In  a  sense  it  is 
the  kind  of  artificial  tami>ering  with  the 
free  flow  of  commerce  that  the  various 
antitrust  laws  seem  designed  to  inhibit. 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  strength 
characteristics  determine  price,  then  ar- 
tificial inflation  of  these  characteristics 
results  in  price -fixing  by  indirection. 

Any  standard  which  does  not  prohibit 
undue  inflation  of  strength  and  stiffness 
values  is  fatally  defective.  As  an  example, 
coast  Douglas-fir  has  an  average  E — 
stiffness — value  of  1,560,000  pounds  per 
square  inch  and  a  standard  deviation  of 
315,000  pounds  per  square  Inch.  This 
roughly  means  that  17  percent  of  the 
pieces  produced  will  be  below  1.245,000 
pounds  per  square  inch.  Inland  north 
Douglas-fir  has  an  average  E  value  of 
1,409,000  pounds  per  square  inch  and  a 
standard  deviation  of  274,000  pounds  per 
square  Inch.  This  roughly  means  that 
17  percent  of  the  pieces  produced  will 
be  below  1.135,000  poimds  per  square 
inch.  Yet  all  this  material  will  be  aver- 
aged together  and  receive  a  value  of  1,- 
500.000  pounds  per  square  inch  in  the 
new  WWPA  rule  book.  All  this  averaging 
of  averages  must  cease.  It  is  apparent  to 
me  that  the  use  of  any  average  is  "mis- 
leading to  consumers." 

Against  this  background  I  have 
learned  that  on  October  1  and  2,  1968, 
in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Lumber  Standards 
Committee,  together  with  a  small  task 
force,  met  In  secrecy  apparently  to  agree 
upon  sizes,  as  well  as  strength  and  stiff- 
ness values  for  all  softwood  lumber  pro- 
duced in  the  entire  United  States.  Al- 
though in  the  past  there  have  been  offi- 
cial subcommittees  of  the  American 
Lumber  Standards  Committee  that  have 
publicly  met  and  publicly  debated  this 
subject  in  compliance  with  the  rules  I 
have  mentioned  above,  this  meeting  was 
held  In  secrecy.  What  was  decided  and 
for  what  purposes  only  the  handful  of 
participants  know  for  sure.  One  partici- 
pating ALSC  member,  Aaron  Jones,  rep- 
resenting WCLTB, '  refers  proudly,  if 
cryptically,  to  "far-reaching  determina- 
tions in  a  letter  of  October  3  to  the 
Board   of   Directors   of   WCLTB."    Also 


known  to  be  present  in  San  Francisco 
at  the  time  of  the  meeting  was  Richard 
Kimball  of  the  Southern  Pine  Inspec- 
tion Bureau. 

Other  members  of  the  task  group 
which  Jones  in  his  letter  reported  pres- 
ent were  employees  of  Weyerhaeuser  Co.. 
the  dominant  firm  in  WWPA,  Dierks 
Lumber  and  Kirby  Lumber  Co.,  two  lead- 
ing members  of  SPIB  and  Hines  Lum- 
ber, also  a  powerful  member  of  WWPA. 
Interestingly  enough,  the  representative 
of  Hines  Lumber  Co.  is  also  an  impor- 
tant official  in  the  American  Plywood 
Association,  and  his  employer  is  repre- 
sented by  the  same  law  firm  which  acts 
as  coun.sel  to  the  American  Lumber 
Standards  Committee.  Two  of  those  ap- 
parently present  are  members  of  the  ALS 
Committee,  two  were  alternates.  All  rep- 
resent the  production  sector  of  the 
industry. 

I  have  determined  that  the  consumer 
representative  was  not  Invited.  My  col- 
league on  the  subcommittee.  James  C. 
CoRMAN,  and  I  have  each  received  the 
following  telegram  of  complaint  from 
Wayne  Gardner,  the  retailer  representa- 
tive on  the  committee : 

As  a.  member  of  the  Amerlcin  Lumber 
Standards  Committee  recent  meeting  can- 
cellations and  subsequent  establishment  of 
alternate  dates  completely  confusing. 

Now  understand  -^at  some  members  of 
committee  have  met  f  In  sessions  to  discuss 
assignment  of  stress  values  and  sizes  suit- 
able to  manufacturing  Interests. 

As  a  retail  representative  of  A.L.S.  com- 
mittee, one  who  seeks  solution  to  standard 
problem,  that  Is  in  best  Interest  of  manu- 
facturers, distributor  and  consumer,  a  solu- 
tion that  Is  honest  and  workable,  feel  that 
all  members  of  committee  should  be  in- 
formed of  major  points  of  discussion  prior 
to  actual  meetings  so  that  they  too  might 
have  benefit  of  thinking  of  other  people  from 
within  segment  of  Industry  they  represent. 
Otherwise  the  purpose  of  the  varied  repre- 
sentation on  A.L.S.  Is  thwarted. 

Due  to  your  past  interest  in  the  lumber 
standards  controversy  felt  you  would  like  to 
know  these  recent  developments. 

The  following  telegram  was  received 
from  Vern  Llndgren,  a  member  of  the 
American  Limiber  Standards  Committee, 
representing  independent  producers  from 
the  WWPA  region: 

I  have  been  informed  of  a  secret  meeting 
of  the  WWPA  WCLIB  SPIB  In  San  Francisco 
last  week  to  work  out  an  agreement  on  lum- 
ber standards.  I  am  a  producer  representa- 
tive on  the  committee.  I  am  Interested  In 
what  decisions  were  reached.  If  you  have 
such  information  would  you  let  me  know 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Holllster  A.  Larson,  alternate  on  the 
committee  representing  independent  pro- 
ducers, phoned  counsel  for  my  subcom- 
mittee that  he  was  not  Invited  and 
expressed  grave  concern  over  what  might 
have  transpired  at  their  secret  meeting. 

I  am  writing  each  of  those  known  to 
be  present  in  San  Francisco  requesting 
a  complete  list  of  all  in  attendance,  the 
matters  discussed,  the  agreement 
reachect  or  concessions  made,  and  a  set- 
ting forth  a  rationale  for  not  proceeding 
to  these  ends  within  the  framework  of 
ALSC. 

I  am  also  writing  all  members  of  ALSC 
asking  if  they  were  informed  of  the 
meeting,  whether  ihey  would  have  at- 
tended if  informed,  whether  they  feel 
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the  meeting  was  proper  and  whether  they 
will  be  disadvantaged  by  the  secret  na- 
ture of  the  meeting  in  future  ALBC  delib- 
erations. 

And  as  soon  as  the  secret  meeting 
ended,  the  American  Lumber  Standards 
Committee  meeting  scheduled  to  oe  heW 
In  Washington  on  October  10  was  sud- 
denly postponed  for  2  weeks  so  that 
the  participants  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  endorsement  of  their 
secretly  conceived  arrangement  from 
other  lumber  manufacturers. 

Subsequently  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  WCLIB  Board  of  Directors  has 
scheduled  a  meeting  for  9  a.m.  at  the 
Multnomah  Athletic  Club  in  Portland. 
Oreg.  One  hour  later  and  a  few  blocks 
away  WWPA  has  scheduled  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  its  executive  board  and  its  grad- 
ing committee.  The  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing is  to  discuss  the  San  FYancisco  agree- 
ments. Intuition  tells  me  the  odds  are 
not  too  bad  that  SPIB  may  well  hold  a 
similar  meeting  on  the  same  day,  hope- 
fully.not  m  Portland,  Oreg. 

It  i»not  the  function  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  of  my  subconunittee 
to  pass  judgment  as  to  whether  this  ap- 
parent clandestine  adventure  Into  eco- 
nomic legislation  Intrudes  upon  the  anti- 
trust larvvs.  This  is  a  matter  obviously  for 
the  Initial  consideration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  then  if  appropriate, 
by  the  judiciary.  I  am  therefore,  to  that 
end.  requesting  the  Attorney  General  to 
investigate  and  determine  if  the  anti- 
trust laws  have  been  violated  and  par- 
ticularly whether  the  consent  decrees 
under  which  two  of  the  three  rules-writ- 
ing agencies  represented  at  San  Fran- 
cisco by  members  or  staff  operate  have 
been  transgressed.  In  any  case,  the  San 
Francisco  meeting  seems  to  be  reminis- 
cent of  those  that  took  place  in  the  elec- 
trical equipment  Industry  In  1959  and 
resulted  in  the  conviction  of  several  exec- 
utives for  price  fixing. 

Additionally,  it  seems  to  me  that  per- 
sons who  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  are  vested 
by  him  with  special  prerogatives,  who  are 
placed  by  him  In  conspicuous  positions 
of  industrial  leadership  as  members  of 
ALSC.  owe  the  Secretary  and  the  regula- 
tions he  has  promulgated  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  Interest  somewhat  more 
respect.  If  not  honor,  than  this  episode 
reflects.  Members  of  the  American  Lum- 
ber Standards  Committee  who  partici- 
pated in  this  secretive  episode,  even 
though  they  may  have  considered  tlieir 
motives  to  be  of  high  order,  have  dem- 
onstrated to  my  mind  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  end  run  regulations  that  have  the 
force  of  law  when  they  find  those  regu- 
lations Inconvenient.  The  problems  of 
law  and  order  do  not  exist  only  in  the 
streets. 

Since  the  members  of  the  American 
Lumber  Standards  Committee  are  ap- 
pointed by  and  are  now  serving  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
if  I  were  in  his  shoes,  I  would  Immediate- 
ly find  other  outstanding  industrial  lead- 
ers to  replace  those  on  the  American 
Lumber  Standards  Committee  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  secret  San  Francisco 
meeting. 

It  seems  to  me,  moreover,  that  the  pe- 
culiar means  adopted  by  this  little 
group  to  achieve  a  proposal  must  defeat 


that  groups  own  ends.  If  this  small 
group  IS  successful  in  stampeding  the  en- 
tire ALS  Committee  into  voting  for  the 
matters  agreed  upon  in  San  Francisco, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  would  ob- 
viously have  to  give  the  utmost  weight 
to  such  a  standards'  flawed  origin.  The 
rewards  for  conduct  of  the  type  I  de- 
scribe ought  not  to  include  governmental 
sanctlflcatlon  of  it&  product. 

I  have  today  sent  a  copy  of  these  re- 
marks to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
with  a  request  that  he  instruct  his  staff 
to  investigate  this  apparent  avoidance 
of  the  procedures  laid  down  by  his  office 
and  determine  whether  the  participating 
members  of  ALSC  should  be  removed 
from  office. 

One  of  the  proudest  achievements,  in 
recent  years,  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  was  the  broadening  of 
ALSC.  at  our  request,  to  Include  greater 
consumer  and  small  business  represen- 
tation. Clearly  this  gain  is  more  than 
offset  if  clandestine  caucuses  held  in 
hotel  closets  are  to  be  allowed  to  replace 
public  meetings  of  the  full  committee. 

Further,  the  purpose  of  the  ALSC 
meeting  on  October  24  will  be  to  consider 
a  new  American  lumber  standard.  It  will 
be  voted  up  or  down  at  the  meeting.  At 
the  present  only  those  who  attended  the 
secret  San  Francisco  meeting  are  fully 
informed  as  to  what  secret  agreements 
have  been  made.  Thus,  many  members 
of  the  committee — particularly,  one  sup- 
poses, those  representing  corisumer  and 
small  business  Interests,  will  attend  the 
meeting  seriously  disadvantaged. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  there  are  to  be 
meetings  of  at  least  the  governing  boards 
of  two  of  the  rules-writing  agencies 
which  participated  In  the  clandestine 
session.  The  purpose  of  the  meetings 
would  be  to  insure  the  support  of  each 
organization  for  whatever  has  been 
agreed  upon  concerning  size,  strength, 
and  stiffness  assignments.  If  this  tran- 
spires on  a  nationally  coordinated  basis 
it  would  raise  further  serious  questions. 
Those  members  of  their  respective  or- 
ganizations who  had  a  vote — but  no  In- 
formation on  the  San  Francisco  agree- 
ments, again,  would  be  seriously  disad- 
vantaged. In  considering  this,  one  must 
bear  in  mind  that  wc  are  dealing  in  an 
area  of  extreme  complexity  and  almost 
esoteric  technicalities.  Being  forced  to 
vote,  on  sight,  on  such  proposals,  or  at 
any  rate  with  inadequate  time  to  fully 
consider,  means  that  one  is  effectively 
deprived  of  any  meaningful  right  of  de- 
cision. 

Chairman  Paul  Rand  Dixon  has  indi- 
cated to  me  the  concern  of  himself  and 
his  colleagues  on  the  FTC  with  respect 
to  the  entire  lumber  situation.  His  staff, 
however,  has  been  somewhat  inclined  to 
procrastinate  In  the  expressed  hope  that 
Industry  differences  would  be  resolved. 
I  think  that  this  bizarre  episode — con- 
sisting as  it  does  of  transcontinental 
trips,  meetings  assiduously  concealed 
from  those  upon  whom  it  would  have 
economic  Impact  of  survival  force  and 
carefully  coordinated  foUowup  meetings 
of  trade  associations — illustrates  all  too 
vividly  the  utter  necessity  of  the  promul- 
gation of  some  sort  of  industry  guide- 
lines by  the  Conmussion. 
Those  of  us  who — In  the  face  of  inci- 


dents of  documented  massive  mlsgradlng 
and  other  fraudulent  practices — have 
continued  to  hope  that  sanity  might  be 
restored  to  the  lndustr>'  without  undue 
governmental  intervention  are  saddened 
by  the  sequence  I  have  set  forth  here 
today. 

The  lumber  industry  has  an  excellent 
opportunity  now  to  produce  standards 
fair  to  all.  Failure  to  do  so  will  almost 
inevitably  result  in  public  indignation 
and  demands  for  either  legislation  or 
other  governmental  action. 

I  agree  with  that  segment  of  the  Indus- 
try that  met  In  San  Francisco  that  a  new 
lumber  standard  is  needed,  that  industry- 
wide support  must  be  found  for  a  new 
standard.  But  not  at  the  cost  of  achieving 
it  by  the  means  I  have  shown  here  to- 
day— not  by  excluding  vitally  affected 
small  businessmen,  and  certainly  not  by 
misleading  the  consumer  by  substantially 
overstating  the  qualities  of  their  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  consumer  and  the 
small  businessman  of  this  Nation  must 
receive  fair  treatment.  It  is  my  hope  we 
can  work  together,  rather  than  at  odds 
in  achieving  this  end. 

Throughout  my  remarks  I  have  quoted 
from  a  number  of  documents  which  are 
in  the  files  of  the  subcommittee.  At  this 
point  in  the  Record,  I  Include  a  summary 
of  the  relevant  documents  in  our  sub- 
committee flies.  Each  of  the  documents 
described  in  this  summary,  Including 
eawjh  document  I  have  quoted  from,  Is 
available  in  the  committee  rooms  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  and 
may  be  Inspected  by  any  Interested  party. 

The  summary  referred  to  follows: 

StTMMART   or  DOCTTMENTS 

The  basic  problems  besetting  the  lumber 
Industry  over  the  manner  In  which  basic  and 
working  stresses  are  assigned  to  wood  can  be 
traced  through  documents  made  part  of  the 
public  record  by  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Busineea  In  September. 

These  documents  consist  of  correspondence, 
notes  and  memoranda  made  and  kept  by  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  (FTL)  between 
them  and  the  various  lumber  grade  rule  writ- 
ing agencies. 

For  example,  the  classic  problem  of  lumber 
is  the  assignment  of  stiffness  and  stress 
values  to  Douglas-fir.  When  the  OrlglnsU 
Douglas-flr  assignments  were  made  In  the 
early  1920s.  Douglas-flr  production  was  lim- 
ited to  what  Is  now  called  the  "Coast"  region. 
-Assignment  of  high  stress  values  was  limited 
to  this  region. 

By  1950  Douglas-flr  production  had  spread 
to  the  so-called  "Inland"  areas  and  the  pro- 
ducers from  the  Inland  area  were  determined 
to  have  "parity"  or  Coast  strength  values. 

This  Is  because  the  value  of  wood  Is  based 
on  the«e  stress  assignments. 

Document  59  of  13  March.  1967.  Is  a  state- 
ment by  the  (Inland)  Western  Pine  Associa- 
tion announcing  that  they  are  going  to  use 
Coast  rules  (which  means  use  Coast  stress 
values) . 

Document  59  of  10  September.  1967  Is  a 
letter  from  the  Director  of  FPL  to  the  Tech- 
nical Director  of  the  Western  Pine  Associa- 
tion stating  that  no  working  stresses  were 
calculated  "for  Douglas-flr  pending  the  work- 
ing out  of  new  values  of  the  basic  stresses 
for  that  species  In  the  Inland  region".  FPL 
was  In  fact  then  worldng  on  a  massive  study 
to  determine  the  answer  to  the  problem.  In 
Document  19  of  16  April.  1961,  WPA  asks  the 
Lab  to  comnaent  on  a  change  In  the  stress 
values  In  the  grade  rules. 

Document  19  of  8,  September.  1961  shows 
that  the  problem  Is  still  unresolved  because 
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PPL  points  out  to  WPA  that  the  stress  values 
are  not  in  accordance  with  ASTM  D-246  and 
that  therefore  they  are  using  technically  In- 
correct basic  stresses  but  "we  understand 
your  reasons  for  doing  this  and  have  checked 
your  values  on  that  basis". 

Incidentally.  FPL  made  a  major  policy 
statement  in  1961  which  clearly  showed  a 
difference  between  Inland  and  Coast  Doug- 
las-flr. 

Document  31  of  19.  October.  1966  shows 
that  The  Western  Pine  Association  has  now 
become  The  Western  Wood  Products  Asso- 
ciation (WWPA)  and  that  the  argxunent  on 
stress  Is  still  not  solved  for  the  Director  of 
Technical  Services  tells  FPL  that  the  Asso- 
ciation will  not  revise  stress  values  since  they 
will  soon  Issue  new  grading  rules. 

Document  8  of  26.  January,  1967,  Includes 
a  copy  (dated  1  October.  1966)  of  ASTM  pro- 
cedures WWPA  will  use  to  determine  stress 
values,  namely  a  then  new  ASTM  standard 
D-2555-66  T.  This  Is  the  controversial  clear 
wood  standard  which  "legalizes"  the  group- 
ing and  weighting  of  species  and  regional 
stress  value  averages. 

I>ocument  54  of  23  and  24  February.  1967 
Indicates  that  problems  will  arise  when 
groupings  are  made.  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  one  of  the  Justifications  for  grouping 
is  that  "it  presents  fewer  alternatives  of  avail- 
able material  to  the  consumer  so  that  he  Is 
less  likely  to  be  confused." 

Docimient  8  of  15  March,  1967  Indicates 
still  more  problems  are  arising  as  to  how  the 
new  clear  wood  grouping  standard  will  be 
used . 

Document  8  of  20  April,  1967  through  May 
1.  1967  shows  the  close  relationship  which 
erUts  among  the  FPL.  the  rule  writing  agen- 
cies, and  the  American  Lxunber  Standards 
Committee  when  controversies  arise  over 
stress  values  assignments. 

Document  28  of  4  and  5  May,  1967  points 
out  that  the  basic  problem  arises  when  aver- 
age MOE  values  are  used  because  "entire  lots 
are  low  In  modulus  of  elasticity,  this  might 
prove  embarrassing  to  the  manufacturer". 
Document  34  of  June,  1967  details  the  prob- 
lems WWPA  encounters  In  putting  Sitka 
spruce  In  the  Hem-Fir  grade. 

Document  51  of  June.  1967  points  out  that 
doubts  exist  In  the  minds  of  FPL  personnel 
over  the  validity  of  the  load-sharing  standard 
ASTM  D-2018. 

Document  48  of  December,  1967  shows  that 
the  first  draft  of  the  new  WWPA  rules  are 
delivered  to  the  FPL. 

Dociunent  75  of  5  February,  1968.  one  of 
the  most  important  documents  In  this  dos- 
sier, spells  out  on  page  seven  that  "The  pain- 
ful-delicate subject"  still  remains.  Two  grade 
rule  wTltlng  agencies  want  to  weight  and 
average  their  stress  values  vrtth  the  same  data 
and  they  cannot  do  this  and  be  In  conform- 
ance with  D-2555. 

Document  12  of  12  March,  1968  Includes 
among  other  criticism  of  the  WWPA  rule 
book  a  discussion  of  the  enigmas  resulting 
from  the  use  of  average  MOE  values. 

In  Document  11  of  March.  1968  FPL  thor- 
oughly discredits  the  load  sharing  standard 
stating  that  load  sharing  if  It  exists  is  "a 
question  of  design  criteria". 

In  Document  10  of  March.  1968  FPL  again 
discredits  a  portion  of  the  WWPA  rule  book 
dealing  with  spike  knots. 

Document  4  of  29  March,  1968  deals  again 
with  the  problem  of  spike  knots  but  most 
Importantly  It  shovre  again  In  the  first  para- 
graph the  Interrelationship  of  the  American 
Liimber  Standards  Committee,  the  lumber 
rule  writing  agency,  FPL  and  ASTM.  The 
Secretary  of  ALSC  asks  the  FPL  to  clarify 
a  point  in  a  rule  book.  The  Lab  cannot  an- 
swer but  suggests  calling  the  Chairman  of 
the  ASTM  Standard  Subcommittee  on  which 
the  grade  rule  Is  based,  who  Is  also  the  rules 

writing  agency's  technical  director.    

In  Document  76  of  14  May.  1968  the  WWPA 
requests  that  FPL  send  a  letter  stating  that 
the  new  WWPA  rules  are  in  accord  exactly 


with    ASTM   standards    Including   the   con- 
troversial grouping  of  Douglas-flr. 

Dociunent  6  of  16  May,  1968  introduces 
another  powerful  lumber  Industry  trade  asso- 
ciation into  the  battle  of  grouping  and 
averaging  of  Western  Douglas-flr. 

Document  6  of  27  May,  1988  shows  that 
the  question  of  grouping  Is  not  resolved. 

Document  6  of  29  May,  1968  shows  that 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  In  Washington,  D.C. 
Is  anxious  to  have  the  problem  of  grouping 
Douglas-flr  resolved. 

Document  6  of  3  June,  1968  by  FPL  details 
the  technical  problems  that  occur  if  several 
lumber  rules  writing  agencies  are  allowed  to 
group  and  use  the  same  strength  values. 

Docxxment  75  of  12  June,  1968  Is  an  FPL 
commentary  on  a  revision  of  the  WWPA  rule 
proposal.  It  apparently  approves  the  rules 
except  for  stress  Values  and  the  load  sharing 
problem.  The  last  paragraph  discretely  notes 
that  the  comments  cover  only  the  numbered 
criticisms  in  the  Document  75  of  5  February 
letter  from  the  FPL.  The  critical  point  of 
grouping  stress  values  Is  omitted. 

Document  47  of  17  Jiuie,  1968  Is  a  memo- 
randum of  a  phone  call  from  WWPA  to  FPL 
regarding  the  12  June.  1968  letter.  In  It 
FPL  says  "most  people  would  stare  in  dis- 
belief when  they  see  stresses  In  his  grading 
rules  ranging  up  to  twice  what  they  have 
been  in  the  past." 

Document  75  of  25  June.  1968  from  WWPA 
to  FPL  asking  them  to  affirm  WWPA  rules. 
A  postscript  to  this  letter  Is  most  revealing 
as  to  general  industry  attitudes. 

Document  6  of  26  June,  1968  shows  further 
efforts  by  NFPA  to  get  the  FPL  to  approve 
the  grouping  of  Douglas-flr  by  WWPA. 

In  Document  5  of  3  July,  1968  the  FPL 
avoids  making  a  positive  decision. 

Document  74  of  1,  July,  1968  la  a  letter 
from  the  FHA  to  WWPA  commenting  on  the 
new  grading  rules.  FHA  takes  the  posltton 
than  when  groups  are  made  the  weakest 
stress  value  must  be  twetj^  This  is  the  only 
position  FHA  can  take  In  the  light  of  the 
recent  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. In  addition,  the  FHA  supplies  a  recom- 
mended table  of  strength  and  stiffness  values 
to  be  used  In  rule  books. 

Document  76  of  19  July,  1968  Is  a  memo- 
randum of  a  phone  call  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  FPL  about  the  new  WWPA  rule 
book— WWPA  claimed  FPL  approved  the  rule 
book.  FPL  stated  that  the  problem  of  two 
agencies  using  Coast  Douglas-flr  values  still 

Document  74  of  22  July,  1968  is  a  letter 
from  the  NFPA  to  the  FPL  asking  why  the 
WWPA  rule  book  is  not  In  conlormance  with 
ASTM  and  commenting  on  the  unacceptabll- 
Ity  of  the  FHA  proposal. 

In  Doctunent  73  of  7  August,  1968  FPL 
states  to  WWPA  that  the  technical  problems 
still  exist.  WWPA  makes  a  date  with  FPL  in 
Madison,  FPL  points  out  that  they  do  not 
"endorse"  grade  rules  but  merely  comment 
on  technical  aspects. 

In  Docvunent  74  of  8  August,  1968  FPL 
writes  to  NFPA  again  stating  FPL  does  not 
endorse  or  approve  grading  rules. 

Docimient  78  of  19  August,  1968  in  a  memo- 
randum of  the  FPL  on  the  WWPA  meeting. 
The  role  of  FPL  In  the  process  of  selling 
grade  rules  to  engineers,  government  agen- 
cies, and  code  groups  is  spelled  out.  The  use 
of  Coast  Fir  values  and  load  sharing  are  not 
resolved.  In  this  case,  WWPA  does  not  want 
a  letter  from  the  lab. 

Document  74  of  21  August,  1968  is  another 
attempt  by  NFPA  to  get  the  FPL  to  say 
WWPA  rules  are  In  conformance  with  ASTM. 

In  Document  80  of  22  August,  1968  WCLTB 
asks  the  FPL  about  load  sharing  In  the  new 
WWPA  rule  book. 

In  Document  80  of  4  September,  1968  FPL 
tells  WCLTB  that  the  load  sharing  values  in 
WWPA's  new  rule  book  are  not  technically 
correct. 

In  Dociunent  72  of  5  September,  1968  FPL 
tells  NFPA  they  will  issue  a  position  paper. 


Document  81  of  5  September,  1968  is  an- 
other attempt  by  WWPA  to  get  FPL  to  change 
its  position  on  grouping. 

In  Document  74  of  12  September,  1968 
FPL  tells  NFPA  It  will  stand  firm.  ASTM 
must  change  before  they  can  change. 

In  Document  81  of  12  September,  1968 
FPL  writes  WWPA  and  says  It  will  not  go 
along  with  their  rules  and  finally  suggests 
that  perhaps  the  FHA  approach  of  using  the 
lowest  vtUue  Ls  the  best  way  to  protect  the 
consumer. 

Document  83  of  5  September,  1968  is  a  let- 
ter from  the  Structural  Engineers  Associa- 
tion of  California  to  PPL  asking  for  their 
opinion  of  the  new  WWPA  rule  book. 

Document  83  of  12  September,  1968  is  the 
reply  which  castigates  the  load  sharing 
values  but  apparently  gives  a  green  light  to 
the  stress  values  used  In  their  rule  book. 

There  apparently  Is  a  conflict  In  staff  of 
FPL. 

Southern  Pine  has  the  same  problem  with 
the  assignment  of  stress  values  as  does 
WWPA  except  the  force  Is  applied  In  reverse. 
The  South  was  able  to  keep  Itself  as  one 
region.  Its  problem  then  was  to  keep  from 
being  split  apart  as  Douglas-fir  was  even 
though  Southern  Pine  consisted  of  at  least 
four  species. 

Document  27  of  February  and  March,  1958 
shows  how  the  regions  guard  each  other. 

Document  65  of  1958.  especially  the  let- 
ter— 8  15,  July,  1958  points  up  the  economic 
force  at  work.  The  attempt  to  merge  Inland 
and  Coast  Fir  values  affects  the  Southern 
Fnne  Industry.  See  Document  65  of  25  July, 
1958. 

Document  27  of  February,  1959  shows  how 
Important  MOE  values  are  and  that  the  lab 
thinks  the  values  being  used  in  the  South 
are  not  justified. 

Document  26  of  April  and  May.  1959.  The 
lab  Insists  that  Southern  Pine  lower  Its 
values.  Southern  Pine  Insists  on  parity  with 
Coast  Douglas-flr. 

Document  10  of  1960  and  Document  45  of 
1961  show  In  some  detail  how  to  gain  accept- 
ance of  a  new  grade  of  lumber. 

Document  30  of  9  September.  1965  Is  Inter- 
esting because  It  shows  that  one  original 
test  of  Southern  Pine  from  a  fringe  area  is 
very  low  In  strength.  SPIB  proposes  to  elim- 
inate this  test  because  It  will  have  a  large 
effect  on  Its  assigned  stress  values. 

Document  30  of  16  November,  1966  shows 
that  SPIB  has  done  exactly  this  In  Its  pro- 
posed new  rule  book. 

Document  16  of  15  December,  1965  shows 
that  load  sharing  Is  In  jeopardy. 

Document  37  of  9  May,  1966  shows  that 
ASTM  really  consists  of  small  groups  of  In- 
dustry representatives.  Document  37  of  23 
May,  1966  shows  that  all  is  agreed  to  before 
any  meeting  takes  place. 

Document  52  of  June,  1967  Is  a  good  ex- 
planation of  how  the  wood  assignment  sys- 
tem works. 

Document  49  of  October,  1967  confirms 
that  SPIB  left  out  the  fringe  area  shipment. 
The  FPL  gives  its  approval  but  states  the 
problem  of  fringe  areas  still  exists. 

DocvunentB  9.  77,  70,  and  79  complete  the 
discussion  on  the  new  SPIB  rule  book. 

It  ends  on  a  fine  note.  Any  discussion  of 
progress  should  be  stifled  because  "It  would 
be  used  to  stir  up  more  foment  in  the  lumber 
Industry  by  selected  dlssldence." 


EXEMPTION  OF  HEALTH  AND  LIFE 

INSURANCE      PROGRAMS      FROM 

CERTAIN  TAXATION 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
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time  to  present  for  the  attention  of  all 
Members  of  the  House  a  situation  which, 
in  my  Judgment,  constitutes  a  critical 
danger  to  the  conduct  of  the  health  bene- 
fits programs  of  our  great  postal  and 
other  Federal  employee  organizations. 

To  be  specific,  my  attention  has  been 
directed  to  a  suit  presently  being  prose- 
cuted by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  which 
the  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers is  the  defendant.  In  substance.  I 
understand  that  the  suit  charges  NALC 
with  •selling  Insurance"  in  that  State 
without  having  obtained  the  license  or 
permit  required  by  the  State  law  for  firms 
engaged  in  selling  insurance. 

Since  the  State  law  also  requires  the 
payment  of  certain  fees  or  charges  by 
firms  engaged  in  this  business  in  the 
State,  it  follows  that  a  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  State  in  this  case  would  pave  the 
way  for  demands  for  pasmient  of  sub- 
stantial sums  of  money  by  NALC — both 
retroactively  and  prospectively. 

Moreover,  if  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
prevails  in  the  Instant  case  under  the 
present  condition  of  the  law,  its  success 
will  provide  precedent  for  many  other 
States  to  file  successful  suits  of  the  same 
kind.  If  this  comes  to  pass,  it  undoubt- 
edly would  lead  to  bankruptcy  for  the 
NALC  health  benefits  program — and  very 
possibly  for  similar  programs  of  other 
Federal  employee  organizations. 

As  most  of  the  senior  Members  will 
recall — and  as  my  own  research  has 
demonstrated — the  Federal  Employees' 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  was  broad- 
ened from  original  administration  pro- 
posals to  aflBrmatively  include,  as  part 
of  this  great  Federal  program,  participa- 
tion by  programs  of  recognized  organi- 
zations of  postal  and  other  Federal 
employees. 

This  enunciation  of  congressional  pol- 
icy clearly  Imparts  to  the  employee  orga- 
nization programs  full  stature  and  char- 
acter as  part  of  the  master  Federal  Gov- 
ernment programs  for  Its  employees  and 
retired  employees.  Such  Federal  pro- 
grams— and  all  parts  of  them — should 
not  be  subject  to  State  regulation  or 
taxation — whether  in  the  form  of  licens- 
ing requirements  or  the  imposition  of 
fees  or  charges  for  doing  business  within 
a  State.  But.  unfortunately,  neither  the 
Federal  statutes  concerned  nor  the  leg- 
islative history  contained  positive  state- 
ments or  proscriptions  in  this  respect. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  respond  to  the 
emergency  and  to  provide  the  permanent 
relief  for  our  Federal  employee  organiza- 
tions which  obviously  is  needed,  I  am 
today  introducing  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. In  sum  and  in  substance,  this  leg- 
islation will  suitably  amend  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  include  provisions 
stipulating  that  the  policies  and  provi- 
sions contained  therein  supersede  any 
State  law  which  purports  to  regulate  any 
program,  activity,  or  business  proceeding 
authorized  by  the  pertinent  Federal 
statutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  all  Mem- 
bers will  recognize  the  need  to  continue 
and  affirm  the  policies  and  principles 
which  were  intended  by  the  Congress  to 
govern  the  conduct  of  these  Federal  em- 
ployees" fringe  benefits  programs  when 
they  were  enacted.  I  am  confident  that 
the  legislation  I  am  introducing  will  re- 


ceive the  same  strong  bipartisan  support 
indicative  of  its  cosponsorshlp  by  16 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Although  it  is  realized  that  final  action 
on  legislation  of  this  importance  cannot 
be  completed  this  year,  we  are  hopeful 
that  the  introduction  of  this  bill  will 
have  a  salutary  effect.  It  will  greatly 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  employee 
organizations  in  their  responses  to  State 
actions  and  in  the  courts.  We  also 
strongly  urge  that  very  prompt  and  final 
action  be  taken  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  in  the  91st  Congress,  and  I  will 
devote  my  best  efforts  to  that  end. 


ATLANTIC-PACIFIC  INTEROCEANIC 
CANAL  STUDY  COMJ^SSION 
FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  COM- 
MENTARY 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last 
3  years,  I  have  commented  at  consid- 
erable length  on  the  annual  reports  of 
the  sea-level  canal  study  group  that  were 
transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress as  required  by  Public  Law  88-609 
approved  September  22,  1964.  In  line 
with  past  practice  and  in  order  to  clarify 
important  points  I  shall  comment  on  cer- 
tain features  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Re- 
port, which,  on  September  5,  1968,  was 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  pub- 
lished as  House  Document  No.  380.  90th 
Congress. 

By  way  of  explanation.  Public  Law  88- 
609  specifically  provides  for  an  investi- 
gation and  study  to  determine  a  site  for 
the  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal  con- 
necting the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
whether  by  conventional  or  nuclear  ex- 
cavation. It  does  not  authorize  any  study 
of  a  lock-type  canal.  The  text  of  this 
statute  may  be  found  on  pages  449-450 
of  my  volume  on  "Isthmian  Canal  Policy 
Questions."  House  Document  No.  474, 
89th  Congress. 

The  idea  of  a  canal  at  sea  le\el  is  not 
new  but  old.  It  traces  back  to  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps  and  his  ineffectual  attempt 
to  construct  one  in  the  1880s  at  Panama. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  tjrpe 
of  cajial  was  extensively  considered  and 
decided  by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress in  1905-1906,  the  idea  has  continued 
to  reappear  periodically.  As  early  as  May 
31,  1924,  former  Governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Jay  J.  Morrow  made  this  signifi- 
cant statement  in  a  letter  to  former 
Chairman  and  Chief  Engineer  John  F. 
Stevens  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission: 

The  seal-level  project  Is  a  hardy  perennial, 
and  apparently  there  will  always  be  someone 
to  argue  for  It.  no  matter  how  often  the  im- 
possibility of  realizing  any  such  scheme 
within  practicable  limits  of  time  and  cost 
may  be  demonstrated. 

Historically,  the  main  arguments  for 
a  seal-level  project,  as  stated  by  former 
Gov.  Glen  E.  Edgerton  in  a  1944  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  are  "based  upon 
the  relative  vulnerability  of  the  lock 
canal  and  a  sea-level  canal  to  damage  by 
enemy  attack." 


In  1904-1906.  the  argtmient  advanced 
by  sea-level  advocates  was  the  alleged 
vulnerability  of  the  high  level  lake-lock 
type  to  naval  gunfire;  in  1939.  it  was  the 
danger  of  enemy  bombing  attack  that 
led  to  the  authorization  of  the  third 
locks  project;  and  in  1945-47,  It  was  the 
alleged  greater  security  of  the  sea-level 
type  against  destruction  by  the  atomic 
bomb.  The  last,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  eminent  nuclear-warfare  exi)ertfi, 
has  rendered  irrelevant  the  old  argu- 
ments of  relative  vulnerability,  for  the 
reason  that  any  canal  regardless  of  type 
can  be  destroyed  by  nuclear  attack  be- 
yond any  hope  of  timely  restoration. 

In  previous  drives  for  a  sea-level  proj- 
ect, the  movement  gained  much  of  its 
strength  from  the  manufacturers  of 
heavy  earth-moving  machinery,  large 
dredging  companies,  construction  con- 
tractors, and  a  limited  group  of  profes- 
sional engineers,  both  civilian  and  mili- 
tary, all  of  whom  could  benefit  from 
their  own  recommendations.  In  the  cur- 
rent sea-level  drive,  the  above-named 
interests  have  been  paralleled  by  certain 
nuclear  scientists. 

The  story  of  the  last  Is  Interesting. 
Following  the  first  closure  of  the  Suez 
Canal  in  1956,  a  group  of  nuclear  scien- 
tists met  at  the  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory  at  Llvermore,  Calif.,  to  dis- 
cuss the  possibility  of  cutting  a  second 
canal  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
Red  Seas  in  friendly  territory  with  nu- 
clear explosives. 

Bluntly  stated,  this  group  of  scientists 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  Ploughshare 
program  to  expand  their  employment 
through  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear 
power  rather  than  its  military  applica- 
tions. Although  the  plan  for  excavating 
a  parallel  Suez  Canal  was  dropped,  the 
key  idea  of  excavating  a  canal  acro.^s 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent problem  from  that  at  Suez,  has 
remained  as  the  focus  of  their  attention. 
This  idealistic  sea  level  excavation  pro- 
posal. In  the  opinion  of  competent 
physicists.  Is  probably  at  this  time  "im- 
possible, dangerous  and  unproven"  as  a 
realistic  proposal.  Nevertheless,  It  has 
been  picked  up  by  heedless  politlcos  and 
pushed. 

In  a  most  timely  book  by  Teller,  Talley, 
Higgins  &  Johnson  on  "The  Construc- 
tive Uses  of  Nuclear  Explosives"  pub- 
lished in  1968  by  McGraw-Hill,  the 
factual  details  and  results  of  the  Plow- 
share program  are  now  presented  In  hon- 
est scientific  form  and  thus  are  avail- 
able for  objective  appraisals  of  the  nu- 
clear excavation  proposal  at  Panama  by 
independent  and  experienced  engineers 
and  geologists.  Such  evaluations  should 
not  be  made  by  those  who  may  benefit 
from  their  own  recommendations  but  by 
an  independent  inquiry  not  rooted  in  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government. 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  cur- 
rent canal  study  is  significant  not  only 
for  v,'hat  it  states  but  also  for  what  it 
fails  to  say.  To  facilitate  an  examina- 
tion of  its  highlights  and  to  bring  them 
into  perspective,  I  have  prepared  a  com- 
mentary on  certain  parts  of  the  report  in 
which  the  section  discussed  is  quoted  and 
followed  by  comments. 

The  indicated  commentary  follows: 

P.  1.  par.  1,  lines  1-3:  ".  .  .  fourth  annual 
report   of   the   Atlantic-Pacific    Interoceanlc 
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Canal  Study  Commission  as  required  by  Pub- 
Uc  Law  88-609  " 

Comment.  To  assist  all  those  concerned 
with  the  Interoceanlc  canal  problem,  atten- 
tion is  Invited  to  my  appraisals  of  previous 
annual  reporU  of  this  body  as  follows^ 

"Sea  Level  Canal  Commission— First  An- 
nual Report  a  Monstrosity".  Congressional 
Record  (89th  Congress.  1st  Sess),  Vol.  Ill, 
Part  16  (Aug.  25.  1965).  pp.  21855-57. 

"Interoceanlc  Canal  Study  Commission- 
Second  Annual  Report."  Congressional  Rec- 
ord (89th  Cong..  2nd  Sess),  Vol.  112,  Part  18 
(Sept.  27,  1966),  p.  24061. 

"Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Study  Com- 
mission— Commentary  on  Third  Annual  Re- 
port." Congressional  Record  <90th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess),  Vol.  113,  Part  17,  pp.  22730-31. 

In  addition  to  the  above  listed  commen- 
taries on  the  first,  second  and  third  annual 
reports,  In  two  addresses  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  April  1  and  July  29,  1965. 
on  the  subject.  "Interoceanlc  Canal  Prob- 
lems: Inqulrv  or  Coverup?"  I  presented  the 
legislative  history  of  Public  Law  88-609  at 
considerable  length.  (See  Ho.  Doc.  No.  474, 
89th  Congress,  pp.  428-516,  for  their  full 
texts  and  documentation.)  These  two  ad- 
dresses emphasized  the  pre -determination 
behind  the  law  and  the  restriction  and  pre- 
clusion of  reasonable  debate  of  this  vital 
Issue. 

P.  1,  par.  1.  lines  3-6:  "Evaluations  of  the 
problems  and  costs  by  conventional  means 
within  the  existing  Canal  Zone  were  sub- 
stantially completed." 

Comment.  This  Is  a  subject  about  which 
there  Is  substantial  disagreement  on  the 
part  of  experienced  engineers.  Nor  have  I 
seen  any  Indication  that  the  cost  estimates 
would  cover  the  matter  of  a  huge  indemnity 
that  would  Inevitably  be  demanded  by  Pan- 
ama Irrespective  of  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
sea  level  treaty.  The  continued  silence  of 
the  commission  on  the  subject  of  such  in- 
demnity Is  calculrted  to  mislead. 

Many  times,  In  ind  out  of  the  Congress, 
there  has  been  severe  criticism  on  the  com- 
mission on  this  score.  No  true  estimate  of 
cost  of  any  proposed  new  canal  that  lacks 
this  element  can  be  made. 

P.  1,  par.  1,  lines  6-8:  "The  collection  of 
data  on  Route  17.  the  route  for  possible  nu- 
clear excavation  In  the  Darlen  Province  of 
Panama,  was  substantially  completed  and 
evaluation  of  these  data  was  begun." 

Comment:  The  construction  by  nuclear 
excavation  of  a  canal  of  sea  level  design  in 
Darlen  Province  or  any  other  site  Is  subject 
to  challenge  by  Independent  nuclear  ex- 
perts, engineers  and  geologists.  (See  Teller, 
Talley,  Hlgglns  and  Johnson  on  The  Con- 
structive Uses  of  Nuclear  Explosives,  previ- 
ously cited.) 

p.  1,  par.  1,  lines  9-12:  "One  year  of  data 
collection  activity  was  accomplished  on 
Route  25.  the  route  for  a  combination  of  nu- 
clear and  conventional  excavation  In  Colum- 
bia." 

Comment:  This  site  follows  the  valleys  of 
the  Atrato  and  Truando  Rivers,  In  a  region  of 
heavy  rainfall  and  frequent  fog.  In  addition. 
It  would  be  about  104  miles  long  as  com- 
pared to  50  miles  from  deep  water  to  deep 
water  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Such  project 
would  be  so  inferior  navlgatlonally  as  to 
arouse  general  condemnation  by  navigation 
Interests  when  the  facts  are  known  and  un- 
derstood. In  this  light,  what  Is  being  done  at 
this  site  Is  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers  money 
and  should  never  have  been  started.  In  my 
Judgment,  It  was  not  undertaken  in  good 
faith  but  was  brought  Into  the  picture  for 
the  purpose  of  convincing  the  authorized  of- 
ficial* of  the  United  States  and  the  general 
pubUc  to  believe  that  the  Investigation  of 
this  route  was  Included  because  It  was  of 
practicable  value. 

P.  1,  par.  1,  lines  13-16:  ".  .  .  Route  10 
In  the  Republic  of  Panama  adjacent  to  the 
Canal  Zone,  an  alternative  route  for  con- 
ventional excavation  that  may  have  certain 


advantages  over  Route  14  within  the  Canal 
Zone." 

Comment:  In  addition  to  my  Introductory 
remarks  relative  to  nuclear  excavation.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  site  does  not  have 
convenient  terminal  harbors,  which  would 
have  to  be  constructed  at  great  cost  and 
probably  Involve  the  abandonment  of  all 
facilities  that  now  exist  at  Cristobal  and 
Balboa.  Such  reckless  waste  of  money  U  un- 
thinkable. 

P.  1,  par.  1,  lines  16-20:  "A  conceptual 
evaluation  and  a  cost  estimate  were  com- 
pleted for  nuclear  canal  excavation  on 
Route  8,  generally  along  the  border  between 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  No  further  work 
on  this  route  Is  contemplated  at  this  time." 
Comment:  Every  competent  engineer  who 
has  worked  on  Nicaragua  canal  siu-veys  has 
utilized  Lake  Nicaragua  as  part  of  the  canal 
In  harmony  with  the  forces  of  nature  and 
not  against  them.  The  very  idea  of  digging 
a  restricted  channel  at  sea  level  140  miles 
long  skirting  the  southern  side  of  this  110' 
high  lake  Is  too  preposterous  to  receive  ser- 
ious consideration. 

The  conclusion  of  the  commission  that 
"no  further  work  on  this  route  Is  contem- 
plated at  this  time"  Is  another  Instance  of 
the  commission's  practice  of  spending  the 
taxpayers'  money  on  proposals  that  this 
study  group  has  never  had  any  intention  to 
recommend. 

P.  1,  last  par.,  lines  3-6:  "A  new  final  re- 
porting date,  December  1,  1970,  has  been  es- 
tablished. This  legislation  has  made  possible 
the  completion  of  field  work  In  Columbia 
required  for  the  evaluation  of  Route  25." 

Comment:  The  true  criteria  for  evaluating 
such  navigation  projects  Is  the  safety  and 
ease  of  ship  transit  together  with  minimal 
cost.  On  these  bases,  further  data  collection 
on  this  Bite  Is  an  unwarranted  waste  of  the 
taxpayers*  monev. 

P.  2.  lines  17-19:  ".  .  .  It  appears  highly 
probable  that  additional  Isthmian  canal  ca- 
pacity will  soon  be  needed  and  that  a  sea 
level  canal  will  be  found  technically  feasible." 
Comment:  Students  of  Panama  Canal  prob- 
lems long  ago  predicted  that  Increased  capac- 
ity m  the  way  of  additional  locks  would  be 
required  about  1970.  An  abortive  attempt 
toward  supplying  such  capacity  was  author- 
ized In  1939  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  8277,000,- 
000  m  what  was  then  described  as  the  great- 
est engineering  project  In  the  world.  Started 
m  1940,  construction  was  suspended  In  May 
1942  and  finally  Involved  an  expenditure  of 
$76,357,405.00.  When  the  current  enlargement 
of  GalUard  Cut  Is  completed  In  1970  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $81,257,097.00,  these  two 
together  will  total  $157,614,502.00  expended 
tuvi'ard  the  modernization  of  the  existing 
high  lake  and  lock  type  canal. 

Regardless  of  whether  a  so-called  sea  level 
canal,  which,  by  the  way,  would  require  tidal 
lock,  may  be  technically  "feasible"  independ- 
ent engineers  and  other  experts  favor  the 
modernization  of  the  major  existing  canal  as 
offering  the  only  realistic  solution  of  the 
problem  of  Increased  transit  capacity  for 
many  years  to  come;  and  Its  total  cost  would 
be  greatly  less  than  that  of  the  so-called 
sea  level  design  whose  practicability  Is  un- 
known and  which  would  require  a  new  treaty 
with  Panama  with  huge  Indemnification  to 
Panama.  The  Indicated  Terminal  Lake-Third 
Locks  Plan  would  cost  far  less  than  any  sea 
level  canal  and  would  not  require  a  new 
treaty  vrtth  Panama  or  any  Indemnification 
to  that  country  because  the  site  would  be 
wholly  within  the  Canal  Zone  and  It  would 
be  merely  an  enlargement  of  existing  fa- 
cilities. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  1957- 
60  Board  of  Consultants,  Isthmian  Canal 
Studies,  of  the  House  of  Representatives  made 
these  ominous  statements:  "We  are  doubt- 
ful if  any  reasonable  plan  to  construct  a  sea- 
level  canal  In  the  Canal  Zone  could  be  car- 
ried through  without  serious  danger  of  a  long 
Interruption  to  traffic  at  the  time  of  cutover 
from  the  present  lock  canal.  •   •   • 


"We  are  extremely  doubtful  of  the  stability 
of  the  slopes  therein  proposed,  during  the 
very  short  period  of  unwaterlng  the  present 
lakes.  In  our  opinion,  slides  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude could  easily  result  from  the  use  of 
such  slopes,  in  the  short  period  of  unwater- 
lng." (House  Doc.  No.  1960,  86th  Congress, 
p.  5). 

The  foregoing  were  the  views  of  an  inde- 
pendent body  not  rooted  in  the  Executive 
Department. 

P.  2,  lines  8-11  from  bottom:  "Navigation 
hazards  created  by  tidal  currents  could  re- 
quire either  part-time  one-way  traffic  to  ac- 
commodate very  large  ships  or  tidal  control 
structures  designed  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
currents." 

Comment.  This,  in  a  way,  is  an  admission 
of  the  navigational  difficulties  that  would 
be  encountered  In  operating  a  canal  at  sea- 
level.  All  such  plans  so  far,  on  the  demands 
of  navigation  Interests,  have  provided  tidal 
locks  or  controls.  The  problem  of  channel 
currents  Is  not  encountered  In  the  existing 
lake  lock  type,  where  water  Is  virtually  still. 
Moreover,  any  new  site  may  develop  unfore- 
seen and  unguessed  features  of  grave  diffi- 
culty which  would  show  up  only  when  the 
plan  thxis  Involved  Is  put  into  practice.  This 
Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  proponents  of  the 
Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  Plan  support  It. 
They  realize  that  this  plan  Is  derived  from 
experience,  enables  the  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  all  work  so  far  accomplished,  and  does 
not  require  a  new  treaty,  with  Panama. 

P.  2.  lines  3-5  from  bottom:  ".  .  .  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  sea-level  canal  In  comparison 
with  a  lock  canal  continue  to  appear  Impres- 
sive economically,  militarily,  and  politically." 
Comment.  This  Is  a  dogmatic  and  unwar- 
ranted assertion  contrary  to  the  realistic 
facts  Involved.  Moreover.  It  Is  significant  that 
the  Commission's  statement  does  not  In- 
clude a  comparison  of  the  two  designs  from 
the  standpoint  of  operations  concerning 
which  there  Is  a  considerable  literature 
derived  from  experience  at  Panama  and  else- 
where. 

P.  4.  next  to  last  par.,  lines  5-7:  "Although 
the  Commls.slon  has  no  direct  role  in  the 
negotiation  of  treaty  arrangements  with  the 
canal  site  countries.  .  .  ." 

Comment.  This  statement  Is  bath  Inac- 
curate and  misleading.  The  chairman  of  the 
so-called  commission  Is  also  the  chief 
United  States  negotiator  for  the  proposed 
Panama  Treaties  and  holds  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador. 

Appendix  1,  pp.  1-1  and  1-2:  "OrgarUzation 
and  Staffing". 

Comment.  The  so-called  commission  under 
Public  Law  88-609  is  not  an  Independent 
body  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  bvit  a 
part-time  consulting  board.  The  Inquiry  Is 
grounded  in  the  routine  agencies  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  om-  government  and  con- 
trolled by  statute  setting  forth  predetermined 
objectives.  See  my  addresses  on  April  1  and 
July  29,  1965,  on  "Interoceanlc  Canal  Prob- 
lem: Inquiry  or  Coverup?"  In  House  Doc. 
No.  474.  89th  Congress,  pp.  428-516. 

Appendix  2.  p.  2-2  last  three  lines:  "The 
Commission's  coordinated  final  report  will  be 
submitted  to  the  President  not  later  than 
December  1,  1970." 

Comment.  It  Is  assumed  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  thereupon  transmit  the  report  to 
the  Congress.  In  this  connection.  It  should 
be  noted  that  In  1947  upon  receipt  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal 
under  Public  Law  280.  79th  Congress  and 
after  learning  of  Its  fallacious  primary  prem- 
ise of  "security"  against  atomic  attack. 
President  Truman  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress without  comment  or  recommendation. 
The  Congress  took  no  action  and  the  re- 
port was  never  published. 

Appendix  5.  p.  5-4,  par.  2.  lines  5-7:  ".  .  . 
approximately  40  percent  of  the  dry  cargo 
used  In  support  of  our  Southeast  Asian  effort 
has  passed  through  the  Panama  Canal  since 
the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal." 
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Comment.  Thla  statement  serves  to  streaa 
tbe  vital  neceaalty  for  the  United  States  to 
retain  undiluted  sovereignty  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Panama  Canal. 

Appendix  6.  p.  6-4.  third  par.,  lines  1-6: 
"A  detailed  study  of  the  vulnerabUlty  of  a 
■ea-level  canal  aa  compared  with  the  pres- 
ent canal  or  a  third  locks-terminal  lake  canal 
has  also  been  completed.  The  draft  study 
concludes  that  denial  times  for  either  a  con- 
ventionally constructed  or  nuclear  sea-level 
canal  are  much  leas  than  those  for  any  canal 
utilizing  locks  and  a  high-level  lake." 

Comment.  Thla  la  nothing  but  a  restate- 
ment In  different  words  of  the  old  vulnerabil- 
ity argument  for  a  sea  level  project.  As  re- 
gards such  project  in  the  Canal  Zone,  emi- 
nent nuclear  authorities  have  stated  that 
any  type  of  canal  can  be  destroyed  beyond 
any  hope  or  timely  restoration.  Thua.  they 
have  held  that  the  atomic  bomb  Is  Irrele- 
vant. 

Appendix  6,  p.  6-2,  par.  2.  lines  15-18: 
"Such  preliminary  analyses  .  .  .  give  prom- 
ise that  a  sea  level  canal  could  prove  to  be 
financially  feasible." 

Comment.  This  is  a  conjectural  statement 
counter  to  the  views  of  experienced  engi- 
neers. Moreover,  the  1957-«0  Board,  of  Con- 
sultants. Isthmian  Canal  Studies.  House  of 
Representatives,  made  this  statement:  "A 
sea-level  canal  cannot  be  Justified  economi- 
cally in  the  near  future  unless  It  can  be  built 
much  more  cheaply  than  under  any  plan  so 
far  proF>osed.  As  of  now,  the  only  hope  for 
an  economically  Justifiable  sea  level  canal 
appears  to  be  by  excavation  through  as  yet 
unproven  nuclear  means  (House  Doc  No 
1960,  86th  Congreaa.  p.  7.) 

Appendix  7,  p.  7-3,  lines  1-3:  "...  a  re- 
quirement for  additional  Isthmian  canal  ca- 
pacity win  develop  around  1985." 

Comment.  This  statement  serves  to  em- 
phasize the  need  for  prompt  action  on  cur- 
rent Thurmond-Plood  bills  for  the  modern- 
ization of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  with  the 
exception  of  channel  widening,  is  still  what 
It  was  In  1914. 

Appendix  8.  p.  8-2.  numbered  par.  1.  lines 
4-7:  'The  (engineering)  study  Is  also  ex- 
amining, for  comparison  of  costs  and  bene- 
fits, the  alternative  of  modernizing  the 
present  Panama  Canal  to  Include  considera- 
tion of  constructing  new  locks." 

Comment.  The  study  authorized  by  Public 
Law  88-609  is  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing a  site  for  the  construction  of  a  sea  level 
canal.  This  act  does  not  provide  for  study- 
ing the  modernization  of  the  existing  Pan- 
ama Canal,  which  is  covered  by  proposed 
legislation  In  both  House  and  Senate  (Thur- 
mond-Plood bills). 

Appendix  8,  p.  8-2.  subpar.  3(a):  "(a) 
Meeting  traffic  demands  by  modernizing  the 
existing  lock  canal." 

Comment.  Public  Law  88-609  Is  an  act  to 
provide  for  an  Investigation  and  study  to 
determine  a  site  for  the  construction  of  a 
•ea-level  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  This  act  does  not  mention 
the  modernization  of  the  existing  canal  but 
authorizes  consideration  of  what  was  a  clear 
pre-detennlnatlon  on  the  part  of  those  who 
framed  the  law. 

The  Inclusion  of  studies  of  the  moderniza- 
tion of  the  existing  lock  canal  la  not  author- 
ized by  the  statute  and  probably  could  be 
subject  to  coxirt  action  as  well  as  to  parlia- 
mentary points  of  order  arising  in  considera- 
tion of  further  legislation. 

Appendix  8.  p  8-22.  subpar  3.  lines  2-4: 
"It  Is  not  contemplated  that  a  conventionally 
excavated  sea-level  canal  would  be  designed 
to  transit  all  ships  forecast  In  the  future 
world  fleet." 

Comment.  This  statement  servee  to  em- 
phasize the  very  point  that  I  have  repeatedly 
tried  to  make:  that  super  vessels  are  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  transit 
of  any  canal  because  It  is  more  economical 
to  sail  around  Cape  Horn  or  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  than  to  pay  tolls. 
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Appendix  8.  p  8-26,  lines  8-10:  ".  .  .  cur- 
rents as  high  as  9.5  knots  In  the  St.  Law. 
rence  River  and  6.0  knots  In  the  Cape  Cod 
Canal  do  not  Impose  intolerable  hazards  to 
shipping." 

Comment.  As  regards  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  this  Is  a  natural  waterway  with  better 
flow  conditions  than  any  restricted  channel 
and  thus  hardly  comparable.  In  connection 
with  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  this  Is  a  relatively 
short  waterway  serving  to  emphasize  that  the 
far  greater  length  of  any  canal  of  sea  level 
design  across  the  Isthmus  has  not  been  given 
sufllclent  weight.  Also  It  Is  a  fact  that  at  Cape 
Cod  there  are  deposits  near  the  two  ends  of 
the  canal  and  In  the  middle  with  scouring  m 
between.  Ships  have  run  aground  here  In 
mid-channel.  These  comparisons,  therefore, 
have  but  little  value. 

Appendix  8,  p.  8-27,  par.  (dU:  "General— 
The  excavation  of  a  sea-level  canal  would  be 
the  largest  earthmovlng  project  ever  under- 
taken. It  would  require  the  excavation  of  up 
to  2.5  bllUon  cubic  yards  ..." 

Comment.  It  Is  this  fact  that  has  appealed 
strongly  to  the  manufacturers  of  heavy 
earthmovlng  machinery,  some  of  whom  have 
already  circularized  the  Congress  with  expen- 
sive brochures.  It  Is  the  magnitude  of  this 
project  that  appeals  to  engineers  whose  en- 
thusiasm Is  not  Justified  by  the  Inherent 
merits  of  the  sea  level  proposal. 

Also  the  term  excavation  as  thus  used  may 
not  include  the  excavation  that  would  be 
occasioned  in  very  large  proportions  Inci- 
dent to  probable  slides  that  would  occur  In 
reaching  the  depth  of  the  sea  level  design. 

Appendix  8,  p.  9-31:  "Comparative  Data 
on  Lock  Canal  Plans." 

Comment.  There  is  much  about  thla  Table 
that  Is  confusing.  Does  the  column  headed 
"Third  Locks"  Indicate  the  project  authorlaed 
by  Public  Law  No.  391,  7eth  Congress,  pro- 
viding for  a  set  of  larger  locks  near  each  of 
the  existing  locks  but  located  a  short  dis- 
tance away  from  them?  Does  the  column 
headed  "Modified  third  locks"  provide  for 
a  set  of  new  locks  alongside  the  existing  locks 
at  Pedro  Miguel  Instead  of  some  distance 
away?  If  so.  these  lock  proposals  would 
merely  perpetuate  the  chief  error  In  the 
design  of  the  Panama  Canal  of  separating 
the  Pacific  Locks  with  the  location  of  one  at 
the  end  of  Oaillard  Cut  and  compound  the 
problems  of  operation. 

The  plan  contemplated  in  the  Thurmond- 
Flood  bill  Is  the  Third  Locks  Project  under 
Public  Law  No.  391,  76th  Congress,  adapted 
to  the  principles  of  the  terminal  lake  plan. 
This  plan  would  eliminate  the  dangerous 
bottleneck  locks  at  Pedro  Miguel,  consolidate 
all  Pacific  Locks  south  of  Mlraflores,  elevate 
the  Mlrafiores  Lake  level  (54')  to  that  of 
Gatun  Lake  (87'+),  and  thus  provide  for 
uninterrupted  summit  level  navigation  from 
the  Atlantic  Locks  to  the  Pacific.  To  repeat 
what  I  have  many  times  in  the  Congress, 
this  plan  does  not  require  a  new  treaty  with, 
nor  Indemnification  to,  Panama  as  would  a 
sea-level  project  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

There  are  other  points  about  which  ques- 
tions should  be  raised  such  as  the  difference 
In  capacities  listed  In  the  "Third  Lock"  col- 
umn and  that  in  the  "Thurmond-Flood  bill" 
column. 

The  program  contemplated  In  the  coliunn 
headed  "Modernization"  obviously  consists 
of  symptomatic  treatments  and  not  solu- 
tions, leaving  the  lock  capacity  essentially 
what  It  was  In  1914.  Here  It  should  be  em- 
phasized again  that  any  plan  which  falls  to 
eliminate  the  bottleneck  locks  at  Pedro 
Miguel  Is  not  realistic  and  should  not  be 
considered  under  any  circumstancea  for  It 
only  adds  further  confusion. 

Appendix  8.  P.  8-32,  numbered  par.  2,  lines 
1-3:  "The  conceptual  study  of  Route  8,  gen- 
erally along  the  border  between  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica,  was  completed  during  the 
year." 
Comment.  This  refers  to  a  canal  of  sea- 


level  design  that  would  be  more  than  140 
miles  long.  The  topography  of  this  region 
with  Lake  Nicaragua  and  the  San  Juan  River 
Is  such  that  every  competent  study  of  con- 
structing a  canal  on  this  site  has  utllleed 
Lake  Nicaragua  (110'  high)  and  the  San 
Juan  River  valley.  Experience  in  operating 
the  Panama  Canal  has  shown  the  superiority 
of  the  lake  type  over  any  long  and  necessarily 
restricted  sea  level  waterway. 

Appendix  8,  P.  8-32,  numbered  par.  3,  lines 
6-7:  "No  great  variation  from  the  earlier 
esUmate  for  Route  14,  about  $2  5  billion,  has 
been  found." 

Comment.  This  Is  misleading,  for  the  figure 
Is  only  the  Initial  estimate  and  does  not  In- 
clude the  Indemnity  to  Panama  that  would 
be  Involved.  Realistically,  It  Is  well  estab- 
lished that  large  engineering  projects  are 
proverbially  underestimated  as  to  costs  and 
experience  with  Panama  has  shown  that  any 
indemnity  for  a  sea-level  project  would  be 
enormous. 


VERMONT  TAX  CASE 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire? 

There  was  no  ob.lectlon. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  take  a  moment  at  this  point  to  explain 
why  I  was  absent  during  part  of  yester- 
day's proceedings  under  official  leave  of 
absence.  I  missed  approximately  10  of 
the  record-breaking  45  quorum  calls  and 
rollcall  votes  and  I  feel  that  it  might  In- 
terest my  colleagues  to  know  the  reason. 

Yesterday  morning  after  our  sleep- 
less 24  hour  session  I  flew  to  Montpelier, 
Vt.  to  appear  for  a  constituent  before  the 
Vermont  Supreme  Court  with  a  young 
lawyer  named  Larry  Gardner.  Larry  was 
formerly  my  district  manager,  and  Is  now 
living  in  Norwich,  Vt.,  and  practicing 
law  in  Lebanon,  N.H. 

The  case  is,  I  believe,  one  of  national 
significance,  and  stated  briefly,  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  State  of  Vermont  taxes,  as  of 
course  it  has  every  right  to  do,  income 
earned  in  Vermont  by  a  New  Hampshire 
resident.  But  here  Is  the  wrinkle,  and 
the  one  that  makes  this  a  case  of  first 
instance  and  therefore  a  landmark  case. 

Vermont  makes  the  New  Hampshire 
resident  who  earns  income  in  Vermont 
also  report  all  of  his  New  Hampshire  in- 
come and  include  the  total  in  computing 
the  tax  he  must  pay  to  Vermont.  This 
raises  the  tax  bracket  to  a  higher  per- 
cent, and  in  effect,  we  contend,  Ver- 
mont is  therefore  taxing  New  Hamp- 
shire earned  income,  which  all  agree  it 
cannot  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  include  in  the 
Record  an  article  written  by  Betsy 
Samuelson  for  United  Press  Interna- 
tional. I  know  that  there  are  many  Con- 
gressmen who  care  and  are  concerned 
with  problems  that  their  constituents  are 
having,  so  I  think  it  might  interest  them 
to  hear  about  this  somewhat  unusual 
case.  It  is,  after  all,  one  of  our  functions 
here  in  Washington  to  help  our  constit- 
uents who  are  having  problems  with 
government,  and  indeed,  it  is  one  of  our 
most  noble,  and  if  properly  done, 
most  educational  functions.  The  article 
follows : 
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M0NTPZ1.IZS,  Vt.,  October  10. — The  Vermont 
Supreme  Ct.  has  been  asked  to  rule  on  a 
test  case  which  may  affect  the  pocketbooks 
of  every  citizen  and  the  Coffers  of  every  state 
gov't,  throughout  the  country. 

Precipitating  the  case  Wed.  was  Wilfred  R. 
Wheeler  of  Enfield,  NH,  who  charges  Ver- 
mont's method  of  taxing  non-residents  is  in 
violation  of  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
US  Constitution. 

Wheeler  said  he  wants  a  $24.72  refund  on 
his  1966  Vermont  Income  Tax  Payment. 

Repr.  James  Cleveland,  R-NH,  told  the  five 
Justices  that  Wheeler's  test  case  against  Vt. 
Is  a  "test  case  of  national  significance." 

"This  is  of  National  significance  because 
the  taxing  policy  of  all  states  may  be  affected 
by  the  decision  rendered,"  Cleveland  &ald. 

Cleveland,  who  made  a  special  trip  from 
Washington  to  appear  In  behalf  of  one  of  his 
constituents,  also  stressed  the  case  was  a 
"test"  because  of  the  small  amount  of  funds 
Involved. 

Cleveland  said  later  the  decision  would 
affect  between  30,000  and  40,000  of  his  con- 
stituents. 

Wheeler  is  challenging  1966  legislation  per- 
mitting the  tax  department  to  base  the  rate 
of  taxation  on  non-residents  according  to 
their  total  Income. 

Wheeler  contended  Vt.  should  tax  only  that 
amount  which  he  earned  in  the  state  and  not 
his  total  net  Income. 

Laurence  P.  Gardner  of  Lebanon,  NH,  rep- 
resenting Wheeler  charged  a  non-resident 
earning  $4,000  In  Vt.  Is  taxed  more  than  a 
state  resident  earning  the  same  amount.  By 
Including  the  NH  income,  Gardner  said,  Vt.  Is 
taxing  the  NH  Income. 

Wheeler,  In  1966,  earned  a  net  Income  of 
$7,714  of  which  $1928  was  earned  in  Vt.  He 
was  required  to  pay  $54.15  in  Vt.  Income  tax 
based  on  his  total  net  earning. 

However,  he  claims  he  should  have  only 
been  taxed  on  his  $1928  earned  In  Vt.  which 
would  amount  to  $29.43. 


Hill  where  often  only  blustery  winds  blow. 
Reason  withstood  the  assaults  of  sacred  tra- 
dition and,  therefore,  the  occasion  was  dou- 
bly noteworthy. 

This  rewarding  Incident  occurred  as  the 
House  of  Representatives  considered  appro- 
priating money  to  purchase  land  for  a  new 
Senate  Office  Building.  Under  the  practice  of 
"comity,"  it  Is  amiably  understood  between 
the  House  and  Senate  that  neither  shall  In- 
terfere with  the  other's  housekeeping.  In 
following  this  custom,  the  elected  lawmak- 
ers become  official  ostriches  in  the  Interests 
of  not  rocking  one  another's  f)ork  barrel. 

In  this  Instance,  Representative  James  C. 
Cleveland,  a  New  Hampshire  Republican,  a 
native  of  that  section  of  the  nation  in  which. 
It  has  been  said,  the  citizens  are  tighter  than 
the  bark  on  trees,  knocked  over  the  barrel.  He 
observed  that  this  Is  a  year  In  which  the 
Congress  has  called  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  observe  austerity.  It  was  not  the 
time,  he  said,  to  build  "another  glittering 
pleasure  dome"  which  might  cost  as  much  as 
$100  million. 

"Comity,"  this  thrifty  New  Englander  ob- 
served, "doesn't  mean  that  because  the  Sen- 
ate has  approved  unwise  expenditure,  we 
should  too."  His  view  was  upheld  by  a  vote 
of  161  to  144. 

This  was  refreshing  news  for  taxpayers. 
Economy  and  austerity,  like  charity,  .should 
begin  at  home. 


IX)rtance  to  continue  serious  talks  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  avoid  entering  a  tragic 
new  $100  billion  ABM-ICBM  race.  The 
cause  of  peace,  diplomacy  and  our  priori- 
ties at  home  require  continuing  disarma- 
ment negotiations  looking  toward  fur- 
ther agreed  general  disarmament  under 
strict  international  control — consistent 
with  our  national  security. 


THE    NEED    FOR    CONGRESSIONAL 
REFORM 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  I  have  engaged  in  a  series  of  par- 
liamentary maneuvers  with  a  number  of 
my  Republican  colleagues  to  dramatize 
the  need  for  congressional  reform  and 
election  reform.  One  aspect  of  congres- 
sional reform  is  that  of  how  Congress 
manages  its  own  affairs,  and  in  this  re- 
gard, I  think  it  would  be  most  unwise 
at  this  time  of  fiscal  crisis  to  embark  on 
the  construction  of  another  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  I  was  therefore  most 
pleased  to  see  the  arguments  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  Hamp- 
shire iMr.  Cleveland]  prevail  and  the 
House  defeat  S.  2484. 

I  wish  to  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  an  edi- 
torial which  recently  appeared  in  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  a  newspaper 
which  has  a  circulation  of  better  than 
500,000. 1  congratulate  my  colleague  and 
friend  Jim  Cleveland  for  his  vlctorj'  and 
steadfast  devotion  to  the  cause  of  con- 
gressional reform. 

The  article  follows : 
[Prom   the    San    Francisco    Chronicle, 
Oct.  7,   1968] 
Look  Who's  Thedty  ! 

We  were  surprised  and  pleased  the  other 
day  to  find   reason   prevailing  atop   Capitol 


THE  SENATE  SHOULD  NOT  ADJOURN 

BEFORE  ACTING  ON  NUCLEAR 

TREATY 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  served  In  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration it  was  clear  that  there  was  no 
matter  that  the  President  was  more  con- 
cerned with  than  the  need  to  prevent 
the  proliferation  of  atomic  and  nuclear 
weapons.  As  I  said  on  the  fioor  on  May  3, 
1967,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take to  preclude  any  reasonable  and 
sound  opportunities  to  formulate  mean- 
ingful standards  so  that  we  can  pro- 
ceed to  negotiate  a  sound  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty. 

The  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty 
was  reported  out  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  other  body  on 
September  17,  1968,  and  is  currently  on 
the  calendar.  The  Senate,  in  my  opinion, 
should  not  adjourn  before  acting  on  and 
i-atlfying  the  nuclear  nonproliferation 
treaty.  The  United  States  through  Wil- 
liam C.  Foster,  the  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  has 
taken  particular  leadership  in  this  area, 
and  we  must  remember  that  some  15 
other  countries  have  the  scientific  and 
technical  capacity  to  develop  atomic 
weapons.  The  world  has  yet  time  to  heed 
the  words  of  Bernard  Baruch  who  in 
the  late  1940's  warned  Mr.  Molotov  and 
the  Soviet  Union  that  unless  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  agreed  on 
an  atomic  treaty  that  nuclear  weapons 
could  one  'day  become  as  numerous  as 
the  six-shooter  in  the  early  days  of  our 
western  frontier.  I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  a  little  time  but  not  much,  and 
I  hope  the  other  body  will  meet  Its  clear 
responsibilities  before  adjournment. 
Further,  it  is  a  matter  of  highest  im- 


REPORT  ON  SECOND  SESSION,  90TH 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  second  session  of  the  90th  Congress 
took  place  amidst  feelings  of  uncertainty 
over  the  state  of  national  affairs.  We 
legislated  in  a  period  of  fiux  which  re- 
flected the  convulsive  cours^  of  events 
transpiring  in  our  Nation  since  we  con- 
vened in  January. 

We  faced  the  same  major  issues  as  be- 
fore: Vietnam,  the  urban  crisis,  and  the 
state  of  the  economy.  One  compounded 
the  effects  of  the  others  and  together 
they  presented  a  formidable  and  volatile 
situation. 

Despite  these  uncertainties  we  forged 
ahead  and  produced  several  notable  leg- 
islative victories  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  effects  of  these  gains  might  have 
been  greater  had  the  private  sector  ac- 
cepted an  even  larger  role  in  meeting 
our  national  problems;  had  greater  at- 
tention been  focused  on  urban  and  rural 
economic  development:  and  had  more  re- 
structuring occurred  with  the  myriad  of 
existing  Federal  programs  into  a  compre- 
hensive system  for  alleviating  our  pre.ss- 
ing  domestic  problems. 

VIETNAM 

The  war  in  Vietnam  remained  the 
major  foreign  policy  issue  facing  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  proclaimed  1968  "the 
year  of  decision."  What  this  has  meant  is 
not  crystal  clear,  although  a  discernible 
shift  has  been  noted  in  Hanoi's  policy 
from  a  militar>-  emphasis  toward  greater 
political  activity,  perhaps  reflecting 
North  Vietnam's  realization  that  it  can- 
not win  militarily. 

The  allies'  military  policy  also  reflected 
a  shift.  A  far  greater  share  of  the  bur- 
den is  now  borne  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese. President  Thieu's  government 
has  implemented  a  general  mobilization 
policy.  It  will  result  in  increased  numbers 
of  South  Vietnamese  troops  replacing 
American  troops.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  is  providing  South  Vietnamese 
troops  with  the  most  modem  equipment. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  replace  peace, 
and  we  must  continue  to  look  to  the  Paris 
talks  as  the  means  for  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement. Those  discussions  continue  and 
the  outcome  remains  in  question.  Cer- 
tainly every  consideration  will  be  given 
to  effecting  a  bombing  halt  if  it  will  lead 
the  way  to  a  settlement. 

E>espite  Vietnam,  and  before  the  Soviet 
Union's  blatant  entry  into  Czechoslo- 
vakia, the  United  States  and  56  other  na- 
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tlons  Including  the  Soviet  Union,  signed 
the  nuclear  nonprolifieratlon  treaty,  a 
major  step  toward  controlling  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

THE   iritBAN   CRISIS 

Solid  gains  were  made  in  several  direc- 
tions with  our  urban  dilemma,  the  most 
pressing  and  explosive  domestic  issue  fac- 
ing our  Nation  since  the  Civil  War. 

We  enacted  a  landmark  housing  act.  It 
provides  homeownership  and  rental  op- 
portunities for  low-income  families,  ad- 
ditional inducements  for  private  invest- 
ments in  the  housing  field  and  Federal 
reinsurance  protection  for  private  in- 
surers in  Inner  city  areas. 

Model  city  programs  funds  were  in- 
creased. Rural  housing  efforts  were  bol- 
stered. Both  mass  transportation  and 
urban  renewal  policies  were  broadened 
and  refined  As  a  result,  the  new  housing 
act  should  have  tremendous  Impact  on 
our  critical  housing  problems. 

Congress  moved  to  combat  the  grow- 
ing crime  menace.  An  omnibus  antl- 
crline  'gill  was  enacted  providing  bloc 
granu  to- the  States  for  assisting  their 
local  communities  law-enforcement  ef- 
forts. These  planning  and  action  grants 
will  be  utilized  to  develop  law-enforce- 
ment programs  that  will  deal  effectively 
with  crime  and  violence. 

The  bill  also  controls  the  sale  of  hand- 
guns, prohibiting  interstate  shipment  to 
anyone  but  licensed  dealers  and  pre- 
cludes over-the-counter  sales  of  hand- 
guns to  nonresidents  and  minors.  Con- 
gress also  passed  a  comparable  bill  for 
long  guns.  The  objective  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  stop  the  flow  of  weapons  into 
the  hands  of  the  criminal  element. 

A  riot  control  bill  was  also  enacted 
as  part  of  the  omnibus  civU  rights  meas- 
ure. It  extends  Federal  jurisdiction  to 
cases  invoking  the  disruption  of  inter- 
state commerce  by  acts  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence. 

The  growing  Incidence  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency was  also  confronted.  We  passed 
a  broad  range  bill  authorizing  90  per- 
cent planning.  60  percent  rehabilitative 
service  and  75  percent  preventive  serv- 
ice grants  for  States  and  local  public 
agencies  to  utilize  in  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  juvenile  dellquency.  Training 
grants  for  juvenile  delinquency  control 
personnel  were  authorized  also. 

As  part  of  the  response  to  the  urban 
crisis.  Congress  approved  important  edu- 
cation, training  and  antlpoverty  legisla- 
tion designed  to  uplift  the  human  re- 
sources effort. 

A  vocational  education  bill,  which  I 
cosponsored,  was  enacted.  It  provides  90 
percent  Federal  assistance  for  planning 
and  construction  of  area  vocational  edu- 
cation schools,  something  I  have  ad- 
vocated for  a  long  time.  It  also  encourages 
training  in  relevant  fields  so  that  assured 
job  placement  becomes  reality. 

The  higher  education  assistance  pro- 
grams were  extended,  consolidated  and 
refined  to  meet  Increasing  student  needs. 
Over  2.200  colleges  and  universities  par- 
ticipate in  these  programs  now,  and  with 
the  average  cost  of  attending  college 
ranging  from  $1,100  per  year  at  public 
Institutions  to  $3,360  at  private  schools, 
the  need  for  this  legislation  is  unques- 
tionable. It  includes  provisions  of  spe- 
cial services  for  disadvantaged  students. 


enabling  them  to  overcome  their  previ- 
ous educational  deficiencies. 

The  national  school  lunch  program 
was  bolstered  for  improving  distribution 
of  adequate  lunches  to  the  more  than 
4'2  million  schoolchildren  who  do  not 
now  receive  adequate  lunches. 

The  food  stamp  program  was  also  ex- 
tended through  legis'ation  I  cosponsored, 
enabling  many  more  counties  to  partici- 
pate. Under  the  program,  each  person 
meets  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  obtaining  a  sound  diet.  The  Gov- 
ernment assumes  the  remaining  one- 
third  cost,  a  bargain  and  a  sound  invest- 
ment in  our  national  welfare.  Merchants 
also  benefit  since  they  participate  in  the 
program  through  the  sale  of  products  to 
food  stamp  recipients. 

The  manpower  training  program  was 
extended  and  Improved  by  devising  new- 
methods  for  delivery  of  training  services, 
something  we  should  have  done  a  long 
time  ago.  Vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices were  extended  and  improved,  which 
should  enable  handicapped  individuals  to 
receive  better  training. 

Recreation  development  received  a 
boost  when  Congress  amended  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  to  per- 
mit the  utilization  of  Government  off- 
shore lease  and  royalty  revenues  for  such 
development.  The  recently  funded 
Cahokia  Community  Park,  the  long- 
dormant  Prank  Holten  State  Park  and 
the  pending  Tri-Township  Park  project 
at  Troy  are  examples  of  recreation  de- 
velopment that  may  be  assisted.  Also,  a 
national  trails  system  was  authorized  in 
legislation  I  cosponsored,  including  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  which  originates  at 
Wood  River,  111. 

Health  care  efforts  were  strengthened 
with  the  approval  of  legislation  improv- 
ing the  health  manpower  situation  and 
alleviating  the  shortage  of  trained  per- 
sonnel in  the  health  fields.  We  also  en- 
acted legislation  to  Improve  regional 
medical  programs  and  facilities  for  the 
treatment  of  alcoholism  and  drug 
addiction. 

Late  in  the  session  we  adopted  legis- 
lation that  is  designed  to  strengthen  and 
improve  State  and  local  government  and 
improve  Federal-State-local  relations 
through  closer  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion. Known  as  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act,  the  legislation  author- 
izes full  review  of  the  administration  and 
effect  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs, 
something  that  needs  to  be  done. 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  XCONOMT 

Paced  with  increased  inflationary 
threats.  Congress  enacted  a  surtax  and 
expenditure  control  bill.  It  is  designed  to 
dampen  consumer  demand,  offset  budget 
deficits,  stabilize  and  hopefully  reduce 
interest  rates,  and  protect  the  American 
dollar  abroad. 

The  extent  of  the  expenditure  control 
portion  of  the  package  drew  the  most 
questioning.  Many  of  us  felt  that  the 
largest  part  of  the  $6  billion  reduction  in 
Federal  spending  would  come  in  critical 
domestic  areas,  resulting  in  further  prob- 
lems at  home;  hopefully,  our  fears  will 
be  allayed,  and  it  is  my  conviction  that 
tax  reform  should  be  one  of  the  first 
items  considered  in  the  new  Congress. 
We  must  also  guard  against  "economic 


overkill"  leading  to  stagnation  in  our 
economy. 

We  took  steps  to  protect  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  American  consumer.  A 
truth-ln-lending  bill  was  finally  realized 
after  a  long,  tortuous  legislative  course. 
It  provides  for  full  disclosure  of  interest 
rates  in  dollars  and  cents  as  well  as  per- 
centages on  loans  and  revolving  charge 
accounts. 

Consumers  can  also  look  forward  to 
better  auto  insurance  protection.  Con- 
gress voted  to  establish  a  commission  to 
investigate  rising  automobile  insurance 
costs.  I  am  hopeful  this  will  result  in  sub- 
stantial savings  for  the  consumer. 

Other  consumer  legislation  included 
the  Pipeline  Safety  Act  and  adoption  of 
Clean  Poultry  Act. 

Individuals  on  fixed  incomes  also  bene- 
fited from  congressional  action.  We  voted 
increased  benefits  for  disabled  veterans 
and  railroad  retirees.  Also,  Government 
employees  and  military  personnel  re- 
ceived the  second  step  of  a  three  stage 
pay  bill.  Veterans  were  also  voted  im- 
proved educational,  medical  and  re- 
habilitation services.  For  the  first  time, 
widows  of  veterans  were  voted  educa- 
tional benefits,  enabling  them  to  pursue 
their  education  efforts. 

Farmers  should  also  benefit  from  leg- 
islation enacted  late  in  the  session  that 
is  designed  to  protect  farm  Incomes,  sta- 
bilize prices,  and  assure  adequate  sup- 
plies of  the  products  the  American 
farmer  raises. 

PmSONAL    LEGISLATION 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  it  was 
my  privilege  to  author  a  code  of  ethics 
for  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is 
my  sincere  hope  the  code  and  the  com- 
mittee will  help  the  American  public  to 
have  the  confidence  it  entrusts  in  its 
Government. 

Other  legislation  that  I  sponsored 
either  enacted  or  passed  by  the  House  In- 
cluded: Prohibition  of  age  discrimination 
in  emploTnent;  sur\'lvor  benefits  for 
families  of  deceased  law  enforcement 
offlc«rs  killed  in  the  line  of  duty;  exten- 
sion of  school  lunch  program  to  day  care, 
headstart,  and  other  community  cen- 
ters; extension  of  veteran's  education 
benefits  to  widows  of  servicemen  killed 
since  World  War  11;  extension  of  re- 
employment rights  of  servicemen;  and 
creation  of  Joint  Congressional  Commit- 
tee To  Investigate  Crime. 

PTJBUC    WORKS 

Important  to  any  area's  economy  is  the 
public  works  activity  sponsored  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Our  area  is  no  dif- 
ferent. During  this  session  we  voted 
nearly  $13  million  in  funds  for  five  St. 
Clair  and  Madison  County  flood  control 
projects.  Included  are:  Kaskaskia  navi- 
gation project,  311,931,000;  Cahokia 
Creek  low  water  dam,  $49,000;  Wood 
River  interior  flood  control,  $29,000; 
Mississippi  River  navigation,  $970,000; 
Chain  of  Rocks  navigation.  $121,000. 

In  addition  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  approved  a  $2  million 
loan  and  grant  for  the  development  of  a 
tri-community  water  system  in  the  outer 
St.  Clair  County  area.  This  Federal  effort 
should  help  Mascoutah,  Lebanon,   and 
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Summerfleld  grow  rapidly  and  bolster  the 
whole  area's  economy. 


REDWOOD  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  submitting  a  proposal  for  legisla- 
tion resulting  from  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  Act  to  provide  a  solution  to 
the  tax  problems  created  by  the  Federal 
Government's  taking  of  the  private  lands 
involved. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  now  pro- 
vides that  upon  the  involuntary  conver- 
sion of  property  the  taxpayers  can  re- 
invest the  proceeds  without  paying  tax 
upon  the  gain,  under  certain  procedures. 
This  applies  to  most  instances  where 
private  property  is  taken  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  public  use. 

In  the  case  of  the  Redwood  National 
Park,  the  applicable  section  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  probably  cannot  be 
used,  because  it  requires  reinvestment 
In  the  same  kind  of  property  that  is 
taken.  There  Is  not  available  to  the  tax- 
payers In  this  case,  redwood  timber  lands 
in  which  to  reinvest.  The  purpose  of  this 
proposal  is  to  focus  attention  on  the 
need  to  extend  coverage  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  the  unique  situation  in- 
volved in  the  creation  of  the  Redwood 
National  Park.  By  introducing  the  bill 
now.  it  is  hoped  that  the  concerned  com- 
mittees of  the  House,  the  concerned  de- 
partments of  Government,  particularly 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  concerned 
landowners  involved,  and  others,  are 
given  ample  time  and  opportunity  to 
study  the  proposal  and  to  be  prepared 
to  express  their  opinion  and  to  make  sug- 
gestions for  improvement. 

I  will  also  distribute  the  proposal  to 
those  concerned  within  the  two  counties 
of  my  district  in  which  the  park  was 
created.  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte,  so  that 
those  concerned  with  the  economy  and 
the  tax  base  can  analyze  the  adequacy 
of  the  proposal  from  the  standpoint  of 
stimulation  of  reinvestment  in  these 
counties,  whose  tax  base  has  been 
severely  reduced.  I  hope  that  this  pro- 
posal, or  a  similar  proposal,  can  help 
to  bring  new  trade,  business  and  job 
protection  and  will  lead  to  the  ultimate 
replacement  of  some  of  our  lost  tax  base 
for  the  affected  political  subdivisions  and 
school  districts. 


SALUTE  TO  L.  B.  J. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  happy  to  pay  a  deserved  "salute  to 
L.  B.  J.,"  our  great  and  splendid  leader. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  In 
the  Congress  during  the  most  produc- 
tive years  of  this  body's  existence. 

In  the  course  of  just  one  generation, 
legislation    has    come    out    of    these 


Chambers  which  has  brought  improve- 
ments in  the  lives  of  the  American  people 
that  other  societies  only  dream  of — and 
sometimes  launch  revolutions  to  achieve. 
When  I  look  back  over  these  accom- 
plishments, I  see  that  virtually  all  of 
them  have  been  written  by  Democratic 
Congresses,  under  Democratic  admin- 
istrations. 

Historians  may  differ  when  they  look 
at  the  record  of  these  times,  and  at- 
tempt to  evaluate  the  most  important 
laws  that  have  been  passed  lor  the 
people's  welfare. 

For  what  it  is  worth  to  history,  from 
one  who  nas  served  a  long  time  in  this 
House,  these  are  what  I  consider  to  be 
the     ten     most     signiflcant     measures 
passed  in  this  century,  in  the  order  of 
their  enactment.  I  have  restricted  this 
list  to  those  with  domestic  impact  only: 
First.  The  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  1906: 
When  this  was  signed  into  law,  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  given  their  first  protec- 
tion again.st  misbranded  and  adulterated 
food,  beverages  and   drugs.  More  than 
half  a  century  later,  what  was  begun 
then  would  be  expanded  to  protect  the 
American     consumer     throughout     the 
marketplace   that   he   must   rely   on   to 
supply  him  with  the  necessities  of  life. 
Second.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Act:  Violence  and  chaos  had  threatened 
labor-management     relations     in     this 
country,  until  this  Act  was  passed  in 
1935.   It   established   our  first   national 
code  of  free  collective  bargaining,  which 
has  become  the  American  working  man's 
major  strength,  and  the  source  of  peace- 
ful  and   progressive   relations   between 
labor  and  management. 

Third.  The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935: 
What  a  change  this  made  in  our  land. 
For  the  very  first  time,  Americans  were 
able  to  live  without  dreading  the 
hazards  of  old  age.  For  the  first  time, 
we  had  a  national  system  to  protect  all 
of  us  against  the  risks  of  unemployment, 
disability  and  retirement. 

Fourth.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938:  Dignity  and  security  come  to 
millions  of  American  workers  and  their 
families  with  this  law,  which  established 
the  principle  of  minimum  wages,  over- 
time pay  requirements,  and  child  labor 
standards. 

Fifth.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964: 
In  terms  of  justice,  this  was  probably 
the  greatest  single  Act  of  this  century. 
It  put  on  the  books  of  law  the  promises 
of  a  century,  by  banning  discrimination 
in  seeking  a  job,  and  in  schools,  hospitals, 
hotels,  motels  and  restaurants. 

Sixth.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act: 
Poverty  has  been  a  problem  that  has 
troubled  and  defied  America  from  the 
earliest  days.  In  1964,  we  began  at  long 
last  the  campaign  to  banish  it  from  our 
coimtry  once  and  for  all.  And  this  was 
the  legislation  which  launched  that  War 
on  Poverty. 

Seventh.  The  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965:  For  many 
years,  it  has  been  clear  to  far-sighted 
men  and  women  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  become  a  partner 
in  the  educational  process,  committing 
its  strength  and  resources,  if  all  the  chil- 
dren of  America  were  to  obtain  the  edu- 
cation they  need  and  develop  their  full 
potential.  But  the  barriers  were  well-en- 


trenched. This  act  finally  leveled  them, 
and  opened  new  horizons  of  hope  to  mil- 
lions of  our  youth. 

Eighth.  The  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965:  With  this  act.  we  moved  further 
In  our  investment  in  the  future  of 
America's  young  men  and  women.  We 
spelled  out  this  Nation's  commitment  to 
the  belief  that  every  boy  and  girl  should 
be  able  to  go  as  far  in  school  as  his  tal- 
ents will  cari-y  him,  regardless  of  where 
he  comes  from,  or  the  color  of  his  skin, 
or  the  economic  condition  of  his  family. 
Ninth.  Medicare:  This  was  signed  Into 
law  in  1965 — at  least  two  decades  after 
it  should  have  been.  It  lifted  from  our 
elderly  citizens  one  of  their  greatest 
burden.s — the  crushing  weight  of  heavy 
medical  costs.  It  released  them  from  the 
fear  of  being  dependent,  and  gave  old 
age  a  new  dimension  of  dignity. 

Tenth.  The  Omnibus  Housing  Act: 
When  we  passed  this  splendid  law  this 
year,  we  drew  a  blueprint  which  will  en- 
able this  Nation— in  the  course  of  a  single 
decade — to  era.se  from  the  American 
landscape  all  of  the  slums  and  hovels 
which  stain  our  cities  and  our  conscience. 
We  were  able  to  promise — with  convic- 
tion and  sincerity — that  every  American 
family  will  be  able  to  live  in  a  decent 
home  and  a  respectable  environment. 

These  would  be  my  nominations  for  the 
10  major  legislative  accomplishments  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

Six  of  them  Ijear  the  signature  of  the 
36th  President  of  the  United  States- 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  But  they  carry  far 
more  than  his  signature  alone.  They  em- 
body his  dream  of  America  and  his  de- 
termination that  every  slnjrle  one  of  us — 
the  poor  and  the  dispossessed  as  well  as 
the  privileged — shall  share  in  the  bounty 
of  this  land. 

No  President's  compassion  for  the  peo- 
ple he  served  has  exceeded  that  of  Lyn- 
don Johnson's.  He  was  thrust  into  the 
Presidency  in  a  tragic  moment.  He  united 
the  Nation,  and  he  healed  its  raw  wounds, 
and  he  held  it  together.  And  then  he  de- 
termined that  he  was  going  to  do  in  the 
White  House  what  he  had  tried  to  do  all 
his  years  in  the  Congress — to  make  this 
Nation  work  for  all  its  people. 

He  has  had  5  years  to  put  that  deter- 
mination into  practice. 

They  have  been,  without  doubt,  the 
richest  years  of  creative  government  we 
have  seen. 

He  has  lived  up  to  the  high  standard 
he  set  for  hlm.self  in  a  way  that  will  bene- 
fit not  only  those  of  us  who  live,  but  gen- 
eration after  generation  of  Amelrcans  to 
come. 

His  signature  Is  on  more  than  the 
legislation  which  completes  the  agenda 
of  these  times.  His  signature  Is  written 
large  on  the  promise  of  a  new  day  of  hope 
and  fulfillment.  For  all  its  years  of  life, 
America  will  be  a  better  place  because 
Lyndon  Johnson  served  us  as  President, 
when  we  needed  him  most. 

I  believe  his  achievements  can  be  meas- 
ured In  terms  of  human  lives — in  terms 
of  hopes  fulfilled;  of  bodies  healed;  of 
minds  educated:  of  lives  enriched. 

This  record  is  as  long  as  It  is  impres- 
sive— and  I  Include  in  the  Record  a  docu- 
ment describing  these  accomplish- 
ments, entitled  "The  Johnson-Humphrey 
Years": 
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CCONOMIC    PmOSPmiTT 

"Our  acblevementa  demonstrate  that  we 
can  manage  our  economic  affairs  wisely — that 
we  can  make  sound  choices. 

"Moat  Americans  see  the  economy  in  terms 
of  a  particular  Job  or  farm  or  business.  Tet 
the  welfare  of  each  of  us  depends  slgnlflcantly 
on  the  state  of  the  economy  as  a  whole." 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

February  1,  1968. 

The  Republican  legacy 

The  last  Republican  Administration  was 
marked  by  a  sluggish  economy  operating  well 
below  Its  potential. 

Three  damaging  recessions  occurred  within 
7  years  before  1961. 

By  1961  unemployment  more  than  doubled, 
bitting  a  level  of  nearly  7%;  leaving  5  million 
people  out  of  work. 

Industrial  production  rose  by  only  3% 
per  year. 

The  personal  living  standard  grew  only 
1.4%  per  year. 

This  record  was  the  result  of  Inflexible 
economic  policies  and  a  failure  to  assess  and 
respond  to  the  needs  of  a  potentially  vigorous 
economy  .-- 

- .  The  Democratic  record 
Unparalleled  Prosperity 

The  past  seven  and  a  half  years  have  seen 
the  longest  and  strongest  economic  expansion 
In  our  history  which  has  brought  unparal- 
leled economic  gains  to  all  Americans. 

The  average  American's  living  standard 
jxunped  28%,  double  the  rate  of  the  preceding 
seven  and  a  half  years. 

10.5  million  new  jobs  have  been  created  In 
the  last  seven  and  a  half  years. 

Unemployment  averaged  only  3.8%  In  1966 
and  1967,  and  3.6%  in  the  first  6  months  of 
1968,  the  first  sustained  period  of  high  em- 
ployment In  ten  years. 

Total  production  of  goods  and  services  In- 
creased nearly  70%  to  a  record  tS53  billion  In 
mld-1968.  up  from  t604  billion  In  early  1961. 

All  Income  groups  gained : 

Wages,  salaries,  and  other  compensation  of 
workers  and  executives  grew  by  72%. 

Farm  Incomes  Jumped  21%.  Income  per 
farm  rose  53%.  Total  farm  assets  climbed 
38%. 

Earnings  of  nonfarm  unincorporated  busi- 
ness and  Independent  professions  rose  38  % . 

Corporate  profits  after  taxes  more  than 
doubled. 

Dividends  Increased  81%  and  the  value  of 
outstanding  shares  of  stock  climbed  8S%. 

All  Industries  gained: 

Manufacturing  production  increased  81%. 

Mining  output  gained  26%. 

The  output  of  utilities  climbed  68% . 

Agricultural  output  was  up  11%. 

More  than  12  million  Americans  rose  above 
the  poverty  line. 

Infant  and  maternal  mortality  rates  have 
been  significantly  reduced. 

School  enrollment  and  school  completion 
rates  have  risen. 

Over  2  million  more  of  our  young  people 
are  attending  college. 

Federal  Income  tax  rates  are  lower  than  In 
1963,  al'Sotlgh  vital  programs  have  been 
funded  at  Increlised  levels. 

The  strength\f  the  adminiatraticm's 
flexible  policies 

This  long  and/  sustained  expansion  was 
achieved  through  Imaginative  actions  and 
flexible  policies  bk  the  Federal  Government 
designed  to  buttr^  the  Inherent  strength 
of  private  Industry.  A 

Significant  steps  tastlmulate  the  economy 
were  taken  In  1961  aAd  1962. 

Social  Security  be^eflts  were  Increased, 
strengthening  consui^er  demand. 

Depreciation  reforms  and  a  7%  tax  credit 
for  Investment  In  new  machinery  and  equip- 
ment were  enacted,  lowering  business  taxes 


by  16.9  billion  and  removing  a  drag  on  pri- 
vate Initiative. 

In  1964,  the  largest  tax  reduction  In  our 
history  was  enacted  Individual  Income  taxes 
were  reduced  by  an  average  of  20%  and  cor- 
porate taxes  10%.  Within  the  stimulus  pro- 
vided by  this  tax  cut : 

Business  Investment  surged  ahead  by  $9 
billion  within  a  year. 

The  unemployment  rate  was  brought  below 
5%  for  an  extended  period  for  the  first  time 
m  7  years. 

Monetary  policy  contributed  to  the  1961- 
19S6  expansion  by  accommodating  growing 
credit  demands  at  remarkably  stable  interest 
rates 

In  late  1965  and  1966  when  defense  8|}end- 
Ing  increased,  the  Federal  Government  moved 
to  restrain  an  overheated  economy  by  reduc- 
ing Government  spending,  speeding  up  col- 
lections of  corp>orate  Income  taxes  and  tem- 
porarily suspending  the  Investment  tax 
credit. 

In  1968  a  temporary  surtax  on  corporate 
and  individual  Income  taxes  was  enacted  to 
keep  our  economy  strong  and  help  maintain 
its  growth  But  even  with  this  surcharge, 
taxes  are  substantially  lower  than  they  were 
before  the  1964  tax  cut. 

JOBS 

"The  demand  for  more  Jobs  Is  central  to 
the  expressions  of  all  our  concerns  and  our 
aspirations — about  cities,  poverty,  civil  rights, 
and  the  improvement  of  men's  lives." 
President   Lyndon   B.   Johnson, 

January  23.  1968. 

Background 

Seven  years  ago,  general  unemployment 
plagued  the  country. 

The  unemployment  rate  was  nearly  7%. 

Nearly  5  million  Americans  were  out  of 
work. 

And  the  Federal  manpower  effort  was  lim- 
ited to  providing  employment  services  and 
promoting  apprenticeship  training. 

The  Democratic  record 
Unparalleled  Prosperity 

92  months  of  the  longest  and  strongest 
economic  expansion  in  our  history. 

Total  production  of  goods  and  services  In- 
creased from  $504  billion  In  early  1961  to  an 
historic  S853  billion  In  mid  1968. 

About  77  minion  Americans  are  at  work,  in 
Jobs  that  are  better  paying  and  more  secure 
than  ever. 

10.5  million  new  Jobs  have  been  created  In 
the  last  7  years,  almost  7  million  since  1964. 

More  than  12  million  Americans  have  been 
lifted  out  of  poverty. 

The  unemployment  rate  dropped  from 
nearly  7%  In  1961  to  3.6%  in  the  first  half 
of  1968,  the  lowest  in  15  years. 

A  New  Manpower  Program  Network 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  helped  retrain  workers  with  ob- 
solete skills. 

It  was  strengthened  in  1963,  1965,  and  1966 
to  enable  disadvantaged  persons  to  acquire 
new  skills  In  the  classroom  and  on  the  Job. 

It  will  help  about  275,000  Americans  this 
year. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was  passed 
In  1964  authorizing: 

The  Job  Corps  which  will  give  special  edu- 
cation and  training  to  about  100,000  needy 
young  people  this  year. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  which  this 
year  will  help  nearly  400,000  poor  youngsters 
earn  decent  wages  while  learning  new  skills 
In  community  service  projects.  Next  year 
560,000  youngsters  will  benefit. 

The  New  Careers  program  which  this  year 
will  train  over  10,000  poor  adults  to  meet 
conamunlty  needs  for  new  types  of  health, 
education  and  welfare  workers. 

Operation  Mainstream  and  Operation 
Greenthumb  which  this  year  will  enable 
about  20.000  elderly  citizens  to  beautify  our 
cities  and  towns. 


The  Concentrated  Employment  Program 
which  this  year  will  help  about  50,000  bard- 
core  unemployed  prepare  for  meaningful 
Jobs.  Next  year,  about  100.000  will  be  helped. 

The  Work  Incentive  Program,  enacted  by 
the  Congress  in  1967,  will  help  over  the  next 
18  months  nearly  140,000  people  on  welfare 
become  productive  taxpayers  through  work 
and  training. 

In  the  first  year  of  these  Democratic  man- 
power programs.  Fiscal  1963,  76,000  Ameri- 
cans learned  new  skills. 

In  Fiscal  1968  these  programs  are  giving  a 
new  start  to  nearly  1  million  men  and 
women. 

The  Republican  record 
The  House  Republicans 

87%  voted  to  kill  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964. 

90%  voted  against  the  OEO  authorization 
in  1965. 

88%  voted  against  the  OEO  authorization 
in  1966. 

84%  voted  to  reduce  by  $460  million  the 
funds  requested  for  OEO  by  the  Administra- 
tion in  1967. 

The  Senate  Republicans 
89%  voted  to  kill  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964. 

The  unfinished  agenda 

In  1967,  the  unemployment  rate  was  3.8 7o 
and  the  rate  for  married  men  was  1.8%.  But 
for  too  many  Americans,  unemployment  Is 
still  a  serious  problem : 

Almost  13%  of  our  j-oung  people  are  look- 
ing for  Jobs. 

The  unemployment  rate  among  Negroes 
and  other  minority  groups  Is  double  the  na- 
tional average. 

In  sltuns  and  depressed  rural  areas  Jobless- 
ness Is  close  to  10%  and  an  additional  20% 
of  the  people  in  those  areas  are  employed 
only  part-time  or  for  substandard  wages. 
A  program  for  the  future 

To  meet  these  problems,  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration  proposed  In  Jan- 
uary 1968: 

The  largest  manpower  budget  in  the  Na- 
tion's history,  a  25%  Increase,  providing  $2.1 
billion  to  bring  new  skills,  training  and  Jobs 
to  1.3  million  Americans. 

The  Job  Opportunities  in  the  Business 
Sector  (JOBS)  program. 

Spearheaded  by  the  NaUon's  top  execu- 
tives through  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen, this  program  is  designed  to  find 
Jobs  In  private  Industry  for  100,000  hard- 
core unemployed  by  Jtme  1969  and  500,000 
by  June  1971. 

Within  9  months  the  Alliance  had  obtained 
175.000  firm  Job  pledges,  and  75,000  people 
had  been  placed  on  the  Job. 

The  rewards  of  action 

Self-respect  and  self-sufficiency  for  the 
individual. 

A  fuller  and  better  life  for  the  worker  and 
his  family. 

A  reduced  burden  for  the  American  tax- 
payer when  welfare  recipients  become  'job 
holders. 

education 

"We  look  toward  tbe  day  when  every 
child  .  .  .  starts  school  on  an  equal  footing 
with  his  classmates,  seeks  as  much  educa- 
tion as  he  can  absorb — in  short,  goes  as  far 
as  his  talent  will  take  him." 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Background 

Tcut  years  ago  these  conditions  existed  In 
the  United  States : 

In  inner  city  high  schools,  as  many  as  60% 
of  the  students  who  enrolled  in  the  10th 
grade  dropped  out  before  graduation. 

The  disadvantaged  child  was  a  year  behind 
in  school  work  by  the  time  he  reached  the 
third  grade  and  up  to  three  years  behind  if 
he  reached  the  eighth. 
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More  than  two  out  of  every  three  public 
elementary  schools  had  no  libraries  at  all 
and  more  than  eight  out  of  ten  lacked  trained 

librarians.  .,.   ^  „ 

Nearly  18  million  American  adults  had  fin- 
ished only  eight  years  of  schooling  or  less. 
Nearly  6  million  were  totally  Illiterate. 

Only  about  one-third  of  the  college-"able" 
students  from  families  with  Incomes  of  $3000 
or  less  went  on  to  higher  education. 
The  Democratic  record 

During  the  last  four  years: 

More  than  40  laws  to  support  education 
from  preschool  projects  to  graduate  educa- 
tion have  been  signed  into  law,  more  than  In 
all  the  preceding  years  of  the  RepubUc  put 
together. 

The  Federal  Government  has  nearly  tripled 
its  Investment  in  education,  to  nearly  $12 
billion  annually. 

These  landmark  laws  have  been  put  on  the 

books:  ^    , 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  end  discrimina- 
tion in  schools. 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  pro- 
vide education  and  training  opportunities 
for  the  poor. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  to  provide  more  than  $1  billion  each 
year  to  Improve  the  quality  of  education  lor 
children  in  pubUc  and  private  schools,  par- 
ticularly for  children  living  In  poverty. 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  improve 
the  quality  of  college  education  through  in- 
creased library  resources,  equipment  and 
community  service  programs,  to  provide  stu- 
dents with  financial  assistance,  and  to  pro- 
vide special  help  for  developing  colleges. 

Teacher  Corps  of  1965  to  attract  young  per- 
sons to  teach  poor  children  in  desperate  need 
of  their  help  and  to  train  them  for  the  task. 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port national  progress  and  scholarship  in 
the  arts  and  the  humanities. 

Adult  EducaUon  Act  of  1966  to  initiate  spe- 
cial projects  to  reach  the  illiterate  adult. 

Education  of  Handicapped  Children 
Amendments  of  1966  to  provide  special  pro- 
grams for  mentaUy  retarded,  hard  of  hear- 
ing, deaf  speech  Impaired,  visually  handi- 
capped, emotionally  disturbed  and  crippled 

children.  ^  .  ^    , 

Education  Professions  Development  Act  or 
1967  to  Improve  the  quality  of  teaching  and 
to  help  meet  critical  shortages  of  adequately 
trained  school  personnel. 

Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  to  stimu- 
late the  growth  and  improvement  of  educa- 
tional television  and  radio. 

The  Landmark  Vocational  Educational  Act 
of  1968  to  bridge  the  gap  between  school  and 
work. 

New   Elementary   and   Secondary  Education 
Programs 
Some  nine  million  disadvantaged  children 
are  receiving  special  classes  aJid  special  at- 
tention this  year. 

Head  Start  programs  have  helped  more 
than  two  mllUon  preschoolers  start  school 
on  an  equal  footing  with  other  chUdren. 

More  than  23,000  youth  have  been  given  a 
real  chance  for  a  higher  education  through 
Upward  Bound. 

New  Vocational  Education  Programs 
More  than  seven  and  one  half  mUllon  stu- 
dents this  year  are  enrolled  In  vocational  ed- 
ucation programs  assisted  by  the  Federal 
Government,  an  Increase  of  78  percent  in  the 
last  four  years. 

New  Higher  Education  Programs 
More  than  half  of  the  Nation's  2300  col- 
leges   have    received    Federal    assistance    to 
build  classrooms   for  the  expanding  college 
population. 

Some   32.000   graduate   students   are   now 
benefitting   from   new   classrooms,   Ubrarlee 
and  laboratories. 
Over  500  developing  colleges  have  received 


needed  assistance  to  Improve  their  programs 
and  to  enrich  their  programs. 

New  Teacher  Education  Programs 
2300  graduate  students  have  received  fel- 
lowships to  prepare  for  teaching  in  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  schools. 

More  than  2400  teachers  have  been  award- 
ed fellowships  to  retiu-n  to  college  for  grad- 
ustio  work. 

2,700  college  graduates  have  Joined  the 
Teacher  Corps  to  teach  children  in  our  city 
slums  and  pockets  of  rural  poverty. 

New  Financial  Aid  Programs  for  Post- 
Secondary  Education 
Federal  grant,  loan,  and  work-study  pro- 
grams are  helping  nearly  iVi  million  young 
Americans  continue  their  education  beyond 
high  school,  five  times  the  number  of  stu- 
dents aided  in  1963. 

The  Republican  record 
The  House  Republicans 
87%  voted  to  kill  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964. 

13' c  voted  to  kill  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965. 

94%  voted  to  kill  the  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
gram. 

The  Senate  Republicans 

69%  voted  to  kill  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964. 

The  unfinished  agenda 

Equality  of  educational  opportunity  U  BtlU 
a  promise,  not  a  reality  lor  Hiany  of  our 
voung  people. 

Most  youngsters  In  slum  schools  are  still 
denied  a  quality  education. 

Financial  barriers  still  exist  lor  many  who 
want  to  pursue  post-secondary  education. 

Higher  education  needs  funds  to  provide 
quality  education  to  more  and  more  Amer- 

A  program  for  the  future 
To  meet  these  problems  and  to  move  to- 
ward a  fifth  essential  human  freedom — free- 
dom from  Ignorance,  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
AdmlnlstraUon  proposed  in  1968  and  the 
Congress  enacted: 

A  $12  billion  budget  for  a  better  America 
through  better  education,  training,  and  uni- 
versity research. 

The  Educational  Opportunity  Act  of  1968 
estebllshlng  a  new  national  goal:  to  remove 
all  financial  barriers  to  higher  education. 

Increased  funds  to  help  a  million  and  a 
half  students  attend  college  next  year 
through  the  full  range  of  Federal  student  aid 
programs.  Including  guaranteed  loans. 

New  programs  of  tutoring,  counseling  and 
special  services  so  that  the  neediest  students 
can  succeed  In  college. 

Partnership  for  Learning  and  Earning  Act 
of  1968  to  provide  funds  for  special  experi- 
mental programs  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
education  and  work,  to  consolidate  and  give 
more  flexibility  to  our  existing  vocational 
educaUon  laws  and  to  encourage  the  States 
to  plan  a  long-range  strategy  In  vocational 
education. 

Networks  for  Knowledge  Act  of  1968  to 
provide  new  financial  Incentives  to  encour- 
age colleges  and  universities  to  pool  their 
resources. 

New  programs  to  help  graduate  education 
by  strengthening  facilities.  Improving  courses 
and  underwriting  needed  research. 

Increased  funds  for  Head  Start  and  Head 
Start  Follow  Through. 

Launching  of  a  bilingual  education  pro- 
gram for  Mexican  Americans,  Puerto  Rlcans 
and  other  children  who  are  separated  by  a 
language  barrier  from  a  good  education. 

Increased  funds  for  Upward  Bound  to  serve 
30,000  young  Americans  this  year. 

Increased  funds  to  train  this  year  nearly 
45.000    teachers,    administrators    and    other 

educators. 

TTic  retoord  of  action 

Human  dignity  for  the  Individual. 


The  opportunity  for  all  Americans  to  de- 
velop to  the  full  reach  of  their  potential. 


HEALTH 

"Our  national  resources  for  health  have 
grown  but  our  national  aspirations  have 
grown  faster.  Today  we  expect  what  yester- 
day we  could  not  have  envisioned — adequate 
medical  care  for  every  citizen." 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

February  28, 1967. 

Background 
Five  years  ago  25  Infants  of  every   1.000 
born  In  America  died  before  the  age  of  1  be- 
cause of  Inadequate  maternal  and  child  care. 
Millions  of  Americans  over  65  and  many 
lower  Income  families  were  without  adequate 
health  care,  because  they  could  not  afford  it. 
An  acute  shortage  of  physicians,  dentists 
and  health  workers  was  developing. 

Millions  of  children  had  no  opportunity  for 
immunization  against  poUo  and  other  se- 
rious diseases. 

Air  pollution  threatened  the  health   and 
comfort  of  millions  of  Americans. 
The  democratic  record 
In  the  last  4  years,  over  40  health  laws 
have  been  enacted.  ThU,  together  with  the 
longest  unbroken  economic  expansion  In  our 
history,  has  enabled  more  people  than  ever 
before  to  get  adequate  health  care. 
Health  Care  for  the  Elderly 
Medicare:  Nearly  20  mllUon  older  Ameri- 
cans are  now  protected. 

In  the  first  year  of  operation.  Medicare 
paid  hospital  bills  for  over  4  million  citizens 
and  doctor  bills  for  7.4  million. 

Medicare  has  made  possible  a  700%  ex- 
pansion in  the  last  18  months  in  the  number 
of  public  and  private  organizations  provid- 
ing health  care  In  the  home  to  aged 
Americans. 

Medicaid:  In  June  1968,  43  States  were 
participating  In  this  FederaUy  assisted  pro- 
gram, helping  to  meet  medical  costs  of  7.3 
million  men.  women  and  children  of  low  In- 
come families. 

New  Protection  for  Infants  and  the  Toung 
Infant   Mortality   reached   a   new   low   in 
1967,  12%  improvement  since  1963. 

Immunization:  250  million  immunizations 
have  been  given  to  pre-school  children 
against  polio,  diphtheria,  whooping  cough, 
tetanus  and  measles  since  1963. 

Measles  have  been  overcome  with  the 
number  of  children  suffering  from  the  disease 
dropping  from  4  million  In  1963  to  67,000 
last  year. 

Massive  expansion  of  our  health  system 
Doctors:  1,700  additional  doctors  a  year 
will  be  entering  practice  by  1972,  mainly 
because  of  Federal  assistance.  (The  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act  oX 
1963  and  1965) 

Nurses:  since  1964,  65,000  loans  and  schol- 
arships have  been  awarded  to  nurses  and 
nursing  students  under  the  Nurse  Training 
Act  of  1964. 

Mental  Health :  since  1964.  286  community 
mental  health  centers  have  been  funded,  to 
serve  47  mllUon  people. 

Mental  Retardation:  Since  1966,  32.000 
teachers  of  the  handicapped  have  been 
trained  and  1  research  center.  14  teaching 
centers,  and  167  community  mental  retarda- 
tion facilities  have  been  funded. 

Hospitals:  Since  1964.  hospital  facilities 
have  been  constructed  or  renovated  at  the 
rate  of  30.000  beds  a  year. 

Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke:  Re- 
gional medical  programs  covering  almost 
1(M)%  of  the  population  have  been  estab- 
lished to  make  available  to  physicians 
throughout  the  Nation  the  latest  scientific 
knowledge  and  techniques  in  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  heart  disease,  cancer,  and 
stroke. 

Communicable  Diseases:  Federal  expend- 
itures to  prevent  the  spread  of  communl- 
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cable  dlaeaaes  such  aa  tub«rcuIo«U,  and  vl- 
msM  have  increased  350%  since  1960  and 
310%   since    1983. 

Air  Pollution:  Over  170  State  and  local 
agencies  have  received  air  pollution  control 
assistance.  Federal  enforcement  actions 
have  been  brought  to  protect  over  20  million 
people  living  in  14  States  from  polluted  air. 
The  Republican  record 
The   House   Republicans 

93%  vot«d  to  UU  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal for  Medicare  and  Medicaid  In  1965. 

66%  voted  to  strip  the  Solid  Waste  pro- 
visions from  the  Clean  Air  and  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  of  1965. 

87%  voted  against  even  considering  the 
original  Rat  Control  Act  of  1967,  and  61% 
voted  against  the  Rat  Control  Amendment 
the  second  time  It  was  considered. 

The   Senate    Republicans 
62%    voted  In   1965  to  kill   Medicare  and 
Medicaid. 

The   unfinished   agenda 
Infant  Mortality 
The  U.S.  Is  sUU  behind   14  other  naOona 
In  percentage  of  infant  deaths. 

Tbe  ra^.  among  poor  families  Is  nearly 
doul}le  the,  national  .average  (in  some  city 
ghettoes  the  rate  is  7  times  the  national 
average ) . 

Health  Manp>ower  Shortage 
Increases   in   population   and   demand   for 
health  3er\-lces  will  make  the  health  man- 
power shortage  more  critical. 

An  Increasingly  Polluted  Environment 
A  recent  study  has  Indicated  that  95  mil- 
lion people  drink  water  that  may  fall  below 
Federal  standards. 

Bach  year  the  annual  discard  of  solid  waste, 
enough  to  All  the  Panama  Canal  four  times 
over,  creates  a  potential  health  hazard. 

The  program  for  the  future 

The  Johnson-Humphrey  .Administration 
has  proposed  the  following  measures  to  meet 
the  challenge  ahead : 

The  Child  Health  Improvement  and  Pro- 
tection .Act  of  1968.  to  assure  by  1973,  ade- 
quate prenatal  and  postnatal  care  for  every 
poor  mother  and  health  care  for  her  child  up 
to  the  age  of  one. 

The  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968  which 
was  enacted  by  ciie  Congress :  to  Increase  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  all  medical  and  other  health 
schools  to  speed  the  traimng  of  physicians. 
dentists,  nurses  and  other  health  workers. 

Drug  Costs:  To  protect  the  American  tax- 
payer, the  President  has  proposed  that  reim- 
bursement for  drugs  used  under  Federal 
health  programs  be  controlled  by  a  reasonable 
cost  range  set  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 

Cost  of  Health  Care:  The  President  has 
recommended  that  Congress  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  employ  new  methods  of  payment  for  health 
care  under  government  programs  which  re- 
gard efficiency  and  penalize  waste. 

The  Health  Services  Amendments  of  1968 
which  was  enacted  by  Congress  to  extend  the 
program  to  control  heart  disease,  cancer,  and 
stroke,  to  improve  care  for  migrant  workers 
and  their  families,  and  a  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  narcotic  addicts  and  alcoholics. 

The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  of  1968:  To 
set  standards  for  radioactive,  chemical,  and 
other  harmful  materials  In  drinking  water. 

HOI7SINC 

"The  very  base  of  man's  condition  Is  his 
home:  he  must  find  promise  and  peace  there. 
President  Ltnoon  B.  Johnson. 

February  22.  1998. 

Background 

Dxirlng  the  last  four  years  of  Republican 
leadership  (1957-60).  only  some  64,000  hous- 
ing units  were  completed  for  low-Income 
famlllea.  And  by  1960: 

Nearly  8.5  million  American  famines  lived 
In  substandard  housing. 


Neolly  3.76  million  famlUes  Uved  In  city 
slum  housing. 

Non- white  families,  representing  only  13% 
of  the  population  In  urban  areas,  occupied 
one-third  of  the  substandard  city  housing. 

The  Democratic  record 
Taking  the  InlUaUve  Through  Bold  and 

Imaginative  Legislation 
The  Housing  Act  of  1964  authorized  a  new 
program  to  assist  building  code  enforcement 
in  declining  neighborhoods. 

Established  protections  and  benefits  for  In- 
dividuals displaced  by  urban  renewal  and 
public  housing  programs. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act,  passed  in  1965,  unified  four 
housing  agencies  under  a  .single  Cabinet  De- 
partment, providing  new  leadership  In  attack- 
ing urban  problems. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965  created  the  Rent  Supplement  program 
to  mobilize  private  builders  to  build  decent 
housing  that  low-income  families  can  aSord. 
Brought  Imaginative  approaches  to  pub- 
lic housing  through  new  techniques  of  leas- 
ing and  acquiring  housing. 

Authorized  a  new  program  to  enable  low- 
Income  families  to  rehabilitate  substandard 
housing  In  urban  renewal  areas. 

Launched  a  new  neighborhood  facilities 
grant  program  to  pull  together  social  serv- 
ices at  the  nelghtKDrhood  level. 

Started  new  programs  to  expand  parks  and 
recreational  areas  in  our  crowded  cities  and 
promote  urban  beauttficatlon. 

Greatly  expianded  the  protection  and  bene- 
fits for  families  and  businesses  displaced  by 
some  of  the  Federally  assisted  urban 
programs. 

The  Model  Cities  Program  of  1966  estab- 
lished the  Model  Cities  program  to  enable 
cities  of  all  sizes  to  develop  and  carry  out  a 
comprehensive  attack  on  the  total  range  of 
social,  economic  and  physical  problems  of 
slum  neighborhoods. 

Authorized  a  new  program  of  Incentive 
grants  to  revitalize  our  cities  by  encouraging 
coordinated    metropoUtan-wlde    planning. 

Started  a  new  program  to  assist  In  pre- 
serving historic  buildings  and  areas. 
The  dramatic  results 
Democratic  )-7adershlp  has  seen  2.8  million 
American  families  lifted  from  substandard 
housing  to  decent  shelter.  And,  over  the 
last  four  years : 

Direct  Federal  outlays  for  housing  and 
community  development  have  nearly  quad- 
rupled— from  (1.5  billion  to  over  t5.5  billion 
a  year. 

More  than  5.5  million  new  homes  have 
been  provided  for  American  f amllles. 

Two  million  families  have  received  FHA 
loans  to  modernize  or  add   to  their  homes. 
Federal  assistance  has  enabled  245,000  low 
and    moderate-Income    families    to    get   de- 
cent shelter. 

About  235.000  acres  of  land  in  urban  areas 

throughout  America  have  been  saved  from 

development    and   preserved    for   parks    and 

recreation  centers  through  Federal  grants. 

The  Republican  record 

House  Republicans 

97%  voted  In  1965  to  kill  the  Rent  Sup- 
plement Program. 

93%  voted  In  1967  to  delete  all  funds  from 
Rent  Supplements. 

87%  voted  against  even  considering  the 
rat  control  bill. 

93%  voted  against  creating  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

77%  voted  to  kill  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964. 

89%  voted  m  1966  to  kill  the  Model  Cities 
Program. 

Senate  Republicans 

66%    voted  against  creating  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
The  unfinished  agenda 

Despite  the  heartening  progress.  S.7  mil- 
lion American  families,  more  than  20  mil- 


lion Americans,  still  Uve  in  Inadequate 
housing. 

Non-white  families  still  occupy  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  nation's  substandard 
housing. 

Private  finance  must  be  mobilized  to  pro- 
vide needed  mortgage  credit  for  the  con- 
struction of  26  million  new  homes  and  apart- 
ments which  American  families  will  need 
In  the  next  ten  years. 

Home-bulldlng  on  the  massive  scale  re- 
quired demands  full  participation  of  Amer- 
ica's Industry  and  new  training  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  people  In  the 
areas  being  restored. 

Population  growth  continues  to  produce 
haphazard  ,^nd  wasteful  development  of  land 
on  the  fringes  of  urban  areas. 

The  Democratic  commitment — the  1968 
housing  program 

A  ten-year  commitment  to  provide  decent 
shelter  for  every  American  family,  rich  and 
poor  alike. 

A  national  legal  commitment  to  "Open 
Housing." 

A  new  program  to  allow  low-income  fami- 
lies to  own  their  own  homes,  a  cherished 
American  tradition. 

A  National  Housing  Partnership,  to  attract 
rtsk  capital  and  the  energy  of  America's  pri- 
vate Industrial  giants  to  the  field  of  home- 
bulldlng  throughout  the  nation. 

A  major  expansion  of  the  Model  Cities 
Program. 

Expanded  Mass  Transit  and  Urban  Renewal 
programs  oriented  Increasingly  to  the  needs 
of  low-Income,  Inner-clty  residents. 

Planned  "New  Communities"  with  Incen- 
tives to  encourage  private  developers  to  pro- 
vide for  families  at  all  levels  of  the  Income 
ladder. 

Lifting  the  arbitrary  legal  ceiling  on  in- 
terest rates  that  qualify  for  FHA  mortgages 
and  VA  guarantees,  to  attract  new  funds  to 
residential  finance  and  sltim  rehabilitation. 

Today  that  program  is  law.  The  Congress 
has  passed  the  Fair  Housing  Law  and  the 
Omnibus  Housing  Act  of  1968.  The  Housing 
Act,  truly  a  landmark  of  this  century,  pro- 
vides the  National  Commitment  and  the 
means  to  build  the  26  million  bouses  and 
apartments  that  Americans  will  need  In  the 
next  10  years. 

The  rewards  of  action 

A  rebirth  of  hope  and  decency  In  America's 
Inner  cities. 

A  new  partnership  between  business  and 
labor,  between  employers  and  the  unem- 
ployed, between  government  and  the  people 
of  the  neighborhood. 

Decent  shelter  for  every  American  family. 

crrres 
"Our  society  will  never  be  great  until  our 
cities  are  great.  Let  us  be  clear  about  the  core 
of  this  problem.  The  problem  Is  people  and 
the  lives  they  lead.  We  want  to  build  not  Just 
housing  units,  but  neightjorhoods;  not  Just 
to  construct  schools,  but  to  educate  children; 
not  Just  to  raise  Income,  but  to  create  beauty 
and  end  the  poisoning  of  our  environment." 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

March  2,  196S. 

Background 

Before  the  Democratic  Administrations  of 
the  1960's,  there  was  little  federal  concern 
for  the  human  and  physical  problems  of  the 
cities. 

Unemployment  averaged  nearly  7%,  and 
was  far  higher  in  large  cities. 

Only  16,000  units  of  low-income  housing 
were  b-iUt  each  year  between  1957  and  1960. 

Urban  renewal  was  clearing  the  slums,  but 
It  was  not  helping  the  people  who  lived  there. 

Federal  assistance  to  urban  areas  for  hous- 
ing and  community  development,  education, 
health.  Job  training  and  programs  of  self- 
help  and  opportunity  amounted  to  less  than 
$8  billion  (compared  with  the  1969  total  of 
nearly  $22  billion ) . 

Polluted  air  poisoned  the  city. 
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Snarled  transpK)rtatlon  choked  the  city's 
Ufe. 

The  Democratic  record 

Better  Houslag:  A  new  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  was  estab- 
lished to  bring  scattered  housing  and  urban 
development  programs  together  for  a  more 
effective  attack  on  city  problems. 

The  Rent  Supplement  program  launched 
a  new  effort  in  concert  with  private  Industry, 
to  build  bousing  for  needy  families. 

The  Model  Cities  F>rogram  was  inaugu- 
rated— the  first  program  to  attack  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  physical  problems  of  slum 
neighborhoods  on  a  massive  and  coordinated 
basis.  105  cities  are  now  in  the  planning 
stage,  with  another  round  of  cities  to  be 
named  this  year. 

The  Landmark  Housing  Act  of  1968  to  build 
the  26  million  houses  and  apartments  that 
Americans  will  need  during  the  next  10  years. 

Clean  Air:  The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1965  and 
the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  to  protect  our 
health  and  make  life  more  pleasant  through 
Federal,  State  and  local  efforts  to  combat 
air  fXJllutlon. 

Better  Transportation:  A  new  Department 
of  Transportation,  consolidating  scattered  ac- 
tivities, to  lead  In  the  effort  to  aevelop  a 
modern  transportation  system  for  the  Nation 
and  Its  cities. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act  of  1964  to  help 
cities  streamline  their  transportation  net- 
works. Grants  of  $300  million  have  already 
been  approved  to  help  cities  modernize  their 
transit  systems. 

America's  Children  and  Youth  are  being 
helped  through:  Headstart  and  Headstart 
Follow  Through,  which  have  Increased  the 
chances  of  success  In  life  for  over  2  million 
deprived  pre-school  and  beginning  school 
children. 

81.4  billion,  the  largest  amount  ever,  being 
spent  this  year  for  child  health  services 
under  medicaid  and  other  Federal  Health 
programs. 

Job  Corps  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
which  have  already  helped  1.5  million  poor 
youngsters  prepare  for  better  Jobs,  or  remain 
In  school. 

Upward  Bound,  which  Is  aiding  thousands 
of  needy  teenagers  through  high  school  and 
on  toward  college. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  which  provides  special  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  cover  9  million  dis- 
advantaged school  children. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  which 
strengthens  our  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1965  which 
will  help  over  1  million  students  attend  col- 
lege this  year. 

The  Educational  Opportunity  Act  of  1968 
to  remove  all  financial  barriers  to  higher 
education. 

Increased  security  in  old  age  and  better 
health  care  for  poor  families  are  now  avail- 
able because  of: 

Higher  social  security  benefits.  Including  a 
16%  Increase  In  1967. 

Medicare,  which  protects  nearly  20  million 
older  Americans  against  the  crushing  eco- 
nomic burdens  of  medical  care.  More  than  7 
minion  Americans  have  already  received  Its 
benefits. 

Medicaid,  which  has  brought  a  wide  range 
of  medical  care  to  8  million  people  In  low- 
Income  families. 

41  Neighborhood  Health  Centers  are  now 
In  operation  or  being  built  to  provide  ex- 
pert medical  care  to  those  who  need  It  most. 

Jobless  men  and  women  are  trained  for 
work  through : 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  and  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen 
which  will  bring  Jobs  In  private  Industry  to 
500.000  hard-core  unemployed  during  the 
next  three  years. 

These  new  manpower  programs  will  help 


nearly  1.3  million  citizens  this  year,  up  from 
75,000  In  1963. 

Entire  neighborhoods  In  slum  areas  bene- 
fit from : 

Community  programs,  In  more  than  1000 
localities  set  up  to  meet  the  special  needs  Of 
a  neighborhood's  residents. 

Legal  services,  which  have  made  equal 
Justice  a  reality  for  almost  2  million  poor. 

Equal  Justice:  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
which  bars  discrimination  In  employment, 
schools,  hospitals  and  public  facilities. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  which  pro- 
tects every  man's  right  to  vote. 

The  Pair  Housing  Law  banning  discrimina- 
tion in  the  sale  and  rental  of  housing. 

A  War  on  Crime:  A  major  effort  against 
organized  crime.  A  coordinated  government- 
wide  "Strike  Force"  In  key  cities  Is  proving 
successful  In  rooting  out  entire  organized 
crime  systems. 

Assistance  to  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment: The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act 
of  1965  has  provided  $18  million  to  help 
States  and  cities  develop  new  techniques  to 
fight  crime. 

The  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1963  to  strengthen  local  law  enforcement 
through  better  training,  better  techniques 
and  modern  equipment  and  to  Improve  courts 
and  corrections. 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act,  to 
save  Juvenile  delinquents  from  becoming 
adult  criminals. 

A  new  law  to  protect  American  cities  from 
those  who  travel  across  state  borders  to  Incite 
riots. 

Effective  gun  control  legislation,  to  prevent 
mall-order  murder. 

Tougher  laws  against  LSD  and  other  dan- 
gerous drugs. 

The  Republican  record 
The  Hovise  Republicans 

89%   voted  against  the  Model  Cities  Act. 

97%  voted  against  the  Rent  Supplement 
Act. 

87%  voted  against  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964. 

73%  voted  against  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act. 

93%   voted  to  recommit  Medicare  In  1965. 

The  Senate  Republicans 
69%    voted   to   kill    the  Economic   Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964. 

63%  voted  to  delete  funds  from  the  Model 
Cities  Program. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 

"We  seek  not  Just  freedom  but  oppor- 
tunity— not  Just  legal  equity  but  human 
ability — not  Just  equality  as  a  right  and  a 
theory,  but  equality  as  a  fact  and  as  a 
result." 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

February  15, 1967. 
The  Democratic  record 

More  progress  has  been  made  In  the  past  4 
years,  than  ever  before. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  outlaw 
discrimination  In  hospitals,  restaurants, 
hotels,  and  employment. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to  guar- 
antee a  citizen's  most  precious  right,  the 
right  to  vote. 

The  Jury  Selection  and  Service  Act  of 
1968,  to  bring  our  Federal  Jury  system  up  to 
date  and  Insure  Its  fairness. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  with  a  Pair 
Housing  law  to  make  equal  opportunity  a 
reality  for  all  American  families. 

Strengthened  Federal  criminal  laws  which 
prohibit  violent  Interference  vrtth  the  ex- 
ercise of  civil  rights. 

The  creation  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission. 

Steady  economic  and  social  progress. 

More  than  27%  of  nonwhite  families  now 
receive  over  $8,000  Income  a  year,  double  the 
figure  of  8  years  ago. 


98%  of  America's  hospitals  have  agreed 
not  to  discriminate. 

The  educational  level  of  nonwhltes  has 
risen  sharply.  In  1968,  60%  of  the  non- 
white  young  men  completed  4  years  of  high 
school,  compared  to  36%  In  1960. 

The  nonwhite  unemployment  rate  has  de- 
clined from  10.8%  In  1963,  to  6.8%  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1968. 

Job  training  has  been  made  available  for 
nearly  3  million  disadvantaged  youths  and 
other  unemployed  fiersons  since  1964. 

The  Justice  Department  last  year  com- 
pleted Its  most  active  year,  with  a  record 
number  of  civil  rights  suits  filed. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  moved  to  en- 
sure that  Federal  funds  are  not  used  to  fur- 
ther segregation  of  school  facilities. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  broadened 
its  enforcement  of  the  Executive  Order  for- 
bidding discrimination  In  employment  by 
Federal  contractors. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  moved  to 
encourage  desegregation  of  housing  around 
military  bases. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment has  established  new  site  and  ten- 
ant selection  policies  to  speed  desegregation, 
and  has  begun  a  program  to  counsel  low- 
Income  families. 

The  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
was  extended  in  1967  for  5  more  years  to  carry 
on  Its  Important  Investigative  work. 

The  Republican  record 

The  House  Republicans 

85''  voted  to  weaken  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965. 

73^;  voted  to  kill  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965. 

87'^;  voted  to  kill  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964. 

87%  voted  against  even  considering  the 
Rat  Extermination  Act  of  1967. 

57"  voted  against  bringing  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1968  to  a  vote. 

The  Senate  Republicans 
69%  voted  to  kill  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964. 

84%  voted  to  cut  all  fimds  for  the  Rent 
Supplement  Program  in  1966. 

CHILDREN  and  YOUTH 

"Our  goal  must  be  clear — to  give  every  child 
the  chance  to  fulfill  his  promise." 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

February  8. 1967. 

Background 

Five  years  ago,  millions  of  American  chil- 
dren were  needless  victims  of  poverty,  dis- 
ease, and  Ignorance. 

15  million  children  under  age  18  lived  In 
poverty. 

25  Infants  out  of  every  1,000  died  before  the 
aged. 

34  percent  of  the  potential  1963  high  school 
graduating  class  had  dropped  out. 

The  Democratic  record 

The  Total  Effort:  Federal  Investments  In 
children  and  youth  in  fiscal  year  1968  will 
total  about  $12.5  billion,  more  than  double 
the  $5.4  billion  spent  In  1963. 

Landmark  Legislative  Achievements:  The 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  which 
Initiated  major  human  Investment  programs 
to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  In  America. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  which  broke  the  95  year  deadlock 
over  federal  aid  to  education  and  which  now 
aids  children  In  low-Income  school  districts. 

Medicaid  which  made  funds  available  to 
States  to  provide  high  quality  medical  care 
to  low-Income  families. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  which 
provided  funds  to: 

Enable  hundreds  of  thousands  of  qualified 
and  needy  students  attend  college. 

Improve  college  libraries. 

Strengthen  developing  Institutions. 
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Bring  new  teachers  and  new  skills  to  the 
heart  of  the  cities. 

The  Child  Health  Act  of  1967  which  ex- 
pands services  to  reduce  Infant  mortality, 
authorizes  support  for  dental  care  for  poor 
children,  and  more  vigorous  effort  to  screen 
and  treat  children  with  disabling  conditions. 
The  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1967  and  an 
expanded  school  lunch  program  are  Improv- 
ing the  health  of  thousands  of  poor 
youngsters. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
to  help  States  and  communities  across  the 
nation  plan  and  operate  programs  to  pre- 
vent Juvenile  delinquents  from  becoming 
adult  criminals. 

The  Partnership  for  Learning  and  Earning 
Act  of  1968  to  make  vocational  education 
more  relevant  to  the  changing  world  of  work. 
The  Educational  Opportunity  Act  of  1968 
to  remove  all  financial  barriers  to  higher 
education. 

Education  Progress:  Head  Start  and  other 
preschool  programs  have  provided  learning 
and  health  care  to  more  than  2  million  dis- 
advantaged children  in  the  last  three  years. 
Nine  million  children  In  over  19,000  school 
districts  are  receiving  special  help  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1966  each  year. 

The 'high  school  dropout  rate  has  been 
reduced  by  more  than  25  percent  In  the  last 
five  years. 

Federal  grants,  loans  and  work-study  pro- 
grams are  helping  nearly  1>4  million  young 
Americans  through  college,  five  times  the 
number  aided  In  1963. 

More  than  2,000  college  graduates  have 
Joined  the  Teacher  Corps  to  teach  poor  chil- 
dren In  our  city  alums  and  pockets  of  rural 
poverty. 

Health  Improvements:  The  Infant  mortal- 
ity rate  has  dropped  from  26.2  deaths  per 
thousand  In  1963,  to  22.1  per  thousand  in 
1967,  decline  of  12  percent  in  four  years. 

In  the  last  four  years  the  number  of  chil- 
dren who  suffer  from  diphtheria,  polio, 
tetanus  and  whooping  cough  has  been  cut 
m  half. 

The  Incidence  of  measles  among  children 
aged  16  and  under  fell  90  percent  between 
1964  and  1967. 

The  Republican  record 
The  House  Republicans 

87  percent  voted  to  kill  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964. 

90  percent  voted  against  the  OEO  authori- 
sation in  1965. 

73  percent  voted  to  kill  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

94  percent  voted  to  kill  the  Teacher  Corps 
Program. 

The  Senate  Republicans 

44  percent  voted  to  kill  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

69  percent  voted  to  kill  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

OLOXR  AMERICANS 

"We  should  look  upon  the  growing  num- 
ber of  older  citizens  not  as  a  problem  or  a 
burden  for  our  democracy,  but  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enrich  their  lives  and  through  them, 
the  lives  of  all  of  us. 

President  Ltkdon  B.  Johnson, 

January  23,  1967. 

Backffround 

Pour  years  ago: 

About  5  million  Americans  age  66  or  older 
bad  incomes  below  the  poverty  level. 

2.2  million  were  on  welfare. 

Some  14  million  received  social  aeciirlty 
payments. 

Most  had  little  or  no  insurance  protection 
against  high  costs  of  medical  care. 

Many  were  lonely  and  forgotten.  Isolated 
from  the  mainstream  of  community  life. 
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The  Democratic  record 
Landmark  Legislative  Achievements 
Medicare.  The  enactment  of  this  program 
In  President  Johnson's  Administration  Is  the 
culmination  of  20  years  of  continuous  con- 
cern for  older  Americans  by  the  Democratic 
Party,  starting  with  President  Truman. 

Nearly  20  million  older  Americans  are  now 
protected  and  7.4  million  received  Its  bene- 
fits in  its  first  year  of  operation. 

1966,  1966  and  1967  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments.  Provided  major  advances  for 
older  Americans  in  cash  benefits.  Medicare 
and  Medicaid: 

3  million  more  older  Americans,  and  a  total 
of  16  million  elderly  citizens,  now  receive 
monthly  social  security  benefits. 

Over  90"!  of  wage  earners  are  now  eligible 
for  benefits  when  they  reach  age  65. 

The  average  benefit  to  a  retired  worker  rose 

In  the  last  4  years  from  $77  to  $98  per  month. 

The  mlnlmiun  monthly  retirement  benefits 

Is  now  956  at  age  65  compared  with  $40  In 

1964. 

The  1966  amendments  provide  special  bene- 
fit payments  to  700.000  senior  citizens  age  72 
and  over  not  previously  eligible. 

800.000  needy  older  Americans  were  lifted 
from  poverty  as  a  result  of  the  1967  social 
security  bill. 

2.6  million  older  AmeMeans  will  receive 
about  $1.5  bllUon  In  medical  benefits  under 
Medicaid  and  7.5  nflllUon  persons  received 
$5.2  billion  under  Medicare  this  year. 

Hill-Burton  Amendments  of  1964  expands 
construction  of  chronic  disease  hospitals, 
nxirslng  homes  and  other  health  facilities 
vital  to  the  health  care  of  older  Americans. 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  promises  a  new 
chance  for  Involvement  and  useftilness  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  oiu'  elderly 
citizens  through: 

A  fuUy  staffed  Administration  on  Aging 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare. 

Research  In  the  problems  and  needs  of 
older  persons. 

Funding  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  com- 
munity-based programs  for  older  persons. 

600.000  older  Americans  participate  In  or 
benefit  from  660  community  service  proj- 
ects throughout  the  Nation  which  provide 
employment  and  volunteer  opportunities. 
recreaUon,  and  health  services  for  the  elderly. 
32.000  elderly  volunteers  serve  other  older 
Americans  and  their  communities  In  these 
projects. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964: 
Foster   Grandparente.   Almost   4.000   older 
persons    in    38    States    are    giving   8.000    re- 
tarded and  disadvantaged  chUdren  the  help, 
warmth  and  affection  they  need. 

VISTA  Volunteers.  Some  300  older  Ameri- 
cans have  volunteered  under  this  program 
of  "Service  to  America." 

Operation  Oreen  Thumb  enab'.s  ■  !der 
citizens  to  contribute  to  the  beautlflcatlon 
of  their  conununltles. 

Project  FIND.  Trains  and  employs  older 
persons  to  serve  lonely  older  Americans.  This 
project  has  reached  an  estimated  35,000 
elderly  people. 

Teacher  Aides.  About  1,000  older  persons 
have  found  renewed  Interest  in  life  through 
training  and  employment  as  teacher  aides 
and  library  assistants. 


The  Republican  record 
House  Republicans 

93%  voted  in  1965  to  kUl  Medicare  and 
Medicaid. 

87%  voted  to  kill  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964. 

Senate  Republicans 

62%  voted  in  1966  to  kill  Medicare  and 
Medicaid. 

69%  voted  to  kill  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964. 


The  unfinished  agenda 
Today  20  million  Americans  are  66  or  older: 
Only  one  In  five  has  a  Job,  often  at  low 

wages. 
2  million  are  on  welfare. 
Many   are   lonely,   isolated   and   forgotten. 

They  suffer  a  disproportionate  burden  of  bad 

housing,  poor  health  facilities,  and  Inferior 

recreation. 

A  program  for  the  future 

Democratic  goals  for  older  Americans  in- 
clude: 

A  secure  and  decent  life  for  all. 

Increased  opporttmltles  to  participate  fully 
In  family  and  community  life. 

Freedom  of  movement  from  Job  to  Job 
and  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another 
without  loss  of  retirement  benefits. 

Access   to  high  quality  health  care. 

Adequate  housing  at  prices  within  reach 
of  all.       « 

Pre-retirement  counseling  of  high  quality 
to  assist  older  Americans  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  retirement. 

Protection  against  fraudulent  land  sales 
to  those  seeking  retirement  homes. 

Nxw  oppoRTnNrms  for  the  poob 
"There  can  be  no  retreat  In  the  War  on 
Poverty.  It  must  be  pressed,  wtth  renewed 
emphasis  on  the  most  critical  needs  of  the 
poor — Job  opportunities  and  education  for 
the  young,  and  the  chance  to  Join  In  coopera- 
tive self-help  efforts  to  Improve  their  own 
lives,  as  well  as  to  participate  In  the  broader 
community  attack  on  poverty." 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

February  22,  1968. 
Background 

Pour  years  ago  almost  35  million  Ameri- 
cans lived  In  poverty. 

Welfare  ptrograms  helped  the  poor  sur- 
vive  but  offered   no   hope   of   escape. 

There  was  no  coordinated  attack  on  pov- 
erty. 

The  Democratic  record 
12  million  citizens  have  been  lifted  from 
poverty  since  1960,  8  million  in  the  last  four 
years  alone. 

Through  some  40  programs,  the  poor  now 
have  a  better  chance  to  find  decent  Jobs, 
homes,  health  care,  and  education  for  their 
children. 

The  Federal  commitment  to  the  conquest 
of  poverty  Is  27.7  billion — more  than  double 
that  of  1964. 

A  Commitment  to  End  Poverty:  The  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  forged  the 
nation's  first  coordinated  attack  against  pov- 
erty. Through  OEO,  America  Is  extending  its 
p>oor  citizens  a  hand  up,  not  a  hand  out. 

Job  Corps  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
has  helped  1.5  million  poor  youngsters  pre- 
pare for  better  Jobs,  or  remain  In  school. 
Over  650.000  youth  will  be  served  by  thee« 
programs  In  1968. 

Headstart  and  Headstart  Follow-Through 
have  Increased  the  chances  of  success  In  life 
for  over  2  million  deprived  children. 

Upward  Bound  Is  helping  thousands  of 
needy  teenagers  through  high  school  and  on 
to  college. 

VISTA  has  given  10,000  volunteers  an  op- 
portunity to  serve  their  country  and  assist 
Its  neediest  citizens. 

Community  Action  programs  have  been 
set  up  in  over  1,000  communities  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  poor. 

Neighborhood  Health  Centers  axe  being 
established  to  provide  expert  medical  care 
to  those  who  need  it  most. 

L»gal  Services  are  making  equal  Justice  a 
reaUty  for  almost  2  million  poor,  at  the  rate 
of  40.000  cases  a  month. 

The    Rural    Loan    Program    has    provided 
credit  and  counseling  services  for  over  60,000 
poor  families  In  rural  areas. 
The  Economic  Opportunity  Bualneas  Pro- 
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gram    will    provide    more    than    4,000    small 
business  loans  this  year. 

Better  Jobs  and  Job  security  are  provided 
through  a  '2.1  billion  manpower  budget 
which  will  help  about  1.3  million  Americans 
prepare  for  meaningful  employment;  and  a 
28 'r  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  and 
extension  of  minimum  wage  coverage  to  15.5 
million  additional  workers. 

Increased  security  In  old  age  is  offered 
through  greater  social  security  benefits, 
which  will  add  over  $1  billion  In  cash  benefits 
to  the  aged  poor. 

Medicare,  which  frees  the  elderly  from  the 
burden  of  oppressive  medical  bills. 

Better  housing  Is  promised  through  the 
Housing  Act  of  1965,  which  provides: 

A  Rent  Supplement  Program,  mobilizing 
private  enterprise  to  build  decent  housing 
for  low-Income  families. 

Expanded  Urban  Renewal. 

Model  Cities  Act  of  1966:  A  new  strategy, 
bringing  the  resources  of  Federal,  State  and 
local  governments  and  the  private  sector  to 
bear  on  the  nation's  worst  urban  slums. 

105  cities  are  now  In  the  planning  stage, 
with  another  round  of  cities  to  be  named 
this  year. 

New  education  opportunities  are  provided 
to  9  million  educationally  disadvantaged 
school  children  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Fuller  civil  rights  are  extended  through 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  counters 
discrimination  In  employment,  education 
and  health  services;  and  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965,  which  protects  every  man's 
right  to  vote. 

The  Republican  record 
The  House  Republicans 

87%  voted  to  kill  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964. 

89%  voted  to  kill  the  Model  Cities  Act  In 
1B66. 

97  7o  voted  to  kill  the  Rent  Supplement 
Act  In  1965. 

73%  voted  to  kill  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  In  1966. 

93%  voted  to  kill  Medicare  in  1965. 

The  Senate  Republicans 

69%  voted  to  kill  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964. 

63%  voted  to  kill  the  Model  Cities 
Program. 

The   unfinished   agenda 

Despite  the  heartening  progress  that  has 
been  made,  about  25.9  million  Americans 
still  live  In  poverty. 

About  900,000  poor  teenagers  today  are  In 
danger  of  becoming  dropouts  from  society. 

Unemployment  rates  In  poverty  areas  are 
triple  the  national  average. 

Infant  mortality  rates  of  the  poor  are 
double  the  national  average,  and  In  some 
ghettos  are  7  times  as  high. 

A  program  for  the  future 

Democratic  goals  Include  eliminating 
poverty  through: 

An  expanded  War  on  Poverty. 

Programs  to  give  disadvantaged  children 
the  health  care  they  need,  and  their  mothers 
prenatal  and  postnatal  care. 

Past  and  effective  Implementation  of  the 
landmark  Housing  Act  of  1968,  to  start  the 
construction  of  26  million  new  houses  and 
apartments  that  Americans  will  need  over 
the  next  decade. 

Six  million  of  these  will  replace  the  slum 
dwellings  and  shacks  where  20  million  poor 
citizens  now  live. 

300,000  units  will  be  started  this  coming 
fiscal  year,  to  help  more  than  1  million  poor 
Americans  obtain  decent  homes. 

Full  support  for  the  vital  new  partnership, 
the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  to 
provide  Jobs  and  training  for  500,000  hard- 
core unemployed  over  the  next  3  years. 


Full  equality  of  Educational  Opportunity. 
The  rewards  of  action 

A  stronger  America,  with  full  and  equal 
opportunities  for  all. 

Self-respect  "nd  self-reliance  for  all  citi- 
zens, regardless  of  race,  creed  or  color. 

THE    BUBAL    POOR 

"The  combination  of  rapidly  rising  farm 
productivity  and  more  slowly  growing  de- 
mand for  !,^rm  products  has  left  many  rural 
people  with  low  Incomes.  The  result  has  been 
a  massive  migration  to  the  cities,  limited  Job 
opportunities  for  people  remaining  In  rural 
areas,  and  widespread  rural  poverty." 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

January  29. 1968. 

Background 

Seven  years  ago,  the  Nation  was  ignoring 
the  18  million  rural  Americans  living  In 
poverty. 

Unemployment  and  underemployment  in 
rural  areeis  was  widespread.  Over  40%  of  our 
farm  people  were  living  In  poverty. 

668.000  people  a  year  were  moving  from 
rural  to  urban  areas,  most  of  them  the 
youngest  and  best  trained. 

Federal  efforts  to  combat  these  problems 
were  largely  limited  to  commodity  and  credit 
programs  and  Inadequate  welfare  assistance. 

The  Democratic  record 

Economic  and  Social  Oalns:  In  the  past 
7  years,  the  number  of  rural  poor  has  fallen 
from  18  to  10  million.  Rural  unemployment 
and  underemployment  has  been  cut  by  one- 
third. 

The  percentage  of  farm  i>eople  living  in 
poverty  has  been  cut  In  half. 

The  share  of  the  Nation's  new  Jobs  going 
to  towns  and  villages  outside  big  cities  has 
netu'ly  tripled. 

War  on  Poverty:  Declaring  war  on  poverty, 
the  Johnson -Humphrey  Administration 
brought  new  hope  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  on  farms.  In  rural  conmiunl- 
tles,  on  Indian  reservations,  in  migrant 
camps. 

7,000  rural  youth  are  serving  In  the  Job 
Corps. 

60,000  rural  boys  and  girls  learn  and  earn 
in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

1.800  VISTA  workers  are  helping  the  rural 
poor  help  themselves. 

Over  570  Community  Action  Agencies  are 
serving  1,500  rural  counties. 

66,000  rural  children  are  in  full-year  Head 
Start  Programs,  180,000  in  svmimer  Head 
Start. 

A  new  Rural  Loan  Program  for  the  poor 
provided  last  year  $28  million  to  more  than 
16,000  individuals  and  $4  million  to  382 
cooperatives. 

116.000  people  have  benefited  from  the 
emergency  food  assistance  programs  and 
more  than  6  million  have  been  aided  by  fam- 
ily food  programs. 

More  than  250.000  migrants  In  37  States 
have  been  helped  this  year  by  a  wide  variety 
of  health,  education,  training,  housing,  nu- 
trition and  other  programs.  28,000  are  tak- 
ing part  In  education  programs,  and  13,000 
children  are  In  day-care  programs. 

312,000  Indians  In  18  States  have  partici- 
pated In  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
programs. 

Department  of  Agriculture:  Through  "Op- 
eration Outreach",  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture helps  bring  90  Federal  programs  to 
rural  areas.  Millions  of  rural  people  now 
have  easy  access  to  the  help  of  all  Federal 
agencies,  through  Technical  Action  Panels 
organized  at  the  local  level. 

Rural  people  are  among  the  2  million 
needy  helped  by  Food  Stamp  programs.  Ru- 
ral schools  are  In  School  Lunch  Programs 
which  now  reach  19.6  million  children,  6 
million  more  than  In  1961. 

More  than  5,000  rural  people  received 
training  and  education  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1967  m  Federal  manpower  projects. 


During  1967,  Extension  workers  gave  edu- 
cation and  leadership  services  to  14,000 
organizations  In  resource  development  pro- 
grams Involving  270,000  people. 

In  the  last  6  and  a  half  years,  loans  to- 
talling $1.3  billion  have  been  made  to  im- 
prove rural  housing,  compared  with  $182 
million  in  the  preceding  6  and  a  half  years, 
a  seven-fold  Increase. 

This  provided  better  housing  for  630,000 
rural  people.  Including  20,000  senior  citizens 
and  15,000  farm  laborers. 

The  Republican  record 
Republicans   In   the   Congress   have   voted 
year  after  year  against  measures  and  funds 
to  help  the  rural  poor. 

The  House  Republicans 

82%  against  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
in  1961. 

87%  against  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  m  1964. 

75%  against  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  In  1965. 

84%  to  slash  funds  for  the  war  on  poverty 
In  1967. 

81%  against  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  m  1965. 

The  Senate  Republicans 

85%  against  the  Medicare  Social  Security 

amendments  In  1964. 

58%     against    the    Appalachian    Regional 

Development  Act  In  1965. 

The  unfinished  agenda 
Despite  great  progress,  the  task  Is  far  from 
finished.  One  In  every  5  rural  citizens  still 
lives  in  poverty.  Unemployment  and  under- 
employment are  still  high.  Many  rural  homes 
need  replacement  or  major  repair.  Many  of 
the  lowest  Income  rural  counties  are  still  un- 
reached by  food  distribution  programs.  Many 
rural  children  are  among  the  9  million  In 
schools  still  without  lunch  programs. 
For  the  future 
The  Democratic  goal  Is  full  parity  of  op- 
portunity for  rural  America. 

The  rewards  of  action 

New  life  and  purpose  in  Rural  America. 

New  opportunities  for  youth  who  would 

rather  stay  in  their  rural  conununltles  but 

who  now  crowd  Into  the  cities  because  they 

believe  they  can  only  find  promise  there. 

Easing  of  the  strain  on  the  congested 
cities. 

CBIME 

"Public  order  is  the  first  business  of  gov- 
ernment." 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

February  6,  1967. 

Background 

For  the  past  decade  the  national  crime 
rate  has  been  rising.  Four  billion  dollars  of 
property  Is  lost  each  year  through  crime. 
Yet  for  generations  we  have  neglected  our 
system  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice. 

The  Democratic  record 

The  Crime  Commission  established  by 
President  Johnson  In  July,  1965,  to  make  the 
Nation's  first  comprehensive  study  of  all  as- 
pects of  law  enforcement  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice. 

Its  report  was  a  milestone  In  law  en- 
forcement, and  has  stimulated  action  at  all 
levels  of  Government,  Federal,  State,  and 
local. 

Strengthened  Federal  Law  Enforcement: 
An  Increase  In  the  number  of  criminal  cases 
brought  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  over 
33.000  Indictments  in  1967,  the  largest  num- 
ber in  a  decade. 

A  10%  Increase  in  the  size  of  the  FBI  since 
1963. 

A  major  effort  against  organized  crime: 
The  number  of  attorneys  In  the  Justice  De- 
partment's Organized  Crime  Section  has  been 
Increased  to  an  all-time  high. 
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A  coordinated  govenunent-wlde  "Strike 
Force"  In  key  cities  U  proving  succeesful  in 
rooting  out  entire  organized  crime  aystems. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edg&r  Hoover  stated  that 
1M7  "marked  one  of  tbe  moet  effective  all- 
out  drives  against  organized  crime  In  the 
history  of  law  enforcement." 

The  crackdown  on  organized  crime  led  to 
1100  persons  Indicted  In  1067  and  480  con- 
victed, compared  to  615  Indicted  and  388 
convicted  four  years  before. 

A  new  Federal  Judicial  Center  has  been 
established  to  revitalize  and  modernize  tbe 
Federal  court  system. 

Assistance  to  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment: The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act 
of  1965  has  provided  $18  million  for  more 
than  300  projects  in  every  State,  including 
projects  to  Improve  crlme-flghtlng  equip- 
ment— ranging  from  police  helicopters  to 
computerized  criminal  information  networks. 

Federal  assistance  has  helped  half  of  our 
States  to  establish  law  enforcement  planning 
commissions  to  coordinate  statewide  efforts. 

Reaching  the  Underlying  Causes  of  Crime: 
There  has  been  an  unprecedented  effort  to 
strike  at  the  environment  which  breeds 
crime:  The  Poverty  Program.  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  a  broad  housing  program.  Model 
Cities,  and  major  advances  in  education  and 
man  power- training. 

The  Republican  record 
The  House  Republicans 
87%    voted   to   kill   the   Economic   Oppor- 
tunity  Act   of   1964.   64%    voted   to   kill   the 
Model  Cities  program  In  1966. 

The  Senate  Republicans 

69%  voted  to  kill  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  63%  voted  to  delete  au- 
thorization for  funds  for  the  Model  Cities 
program  In  1966. 

The  un/lnUhed  agenda 
A  strong  start  has  been  made  to  bring  our 
system  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice  up  to  date.  We  must  move  forward 
on  two  fronts:  a  strengthened  Federal  pro- 
gram, and  improved  law  enforcement  on 
the  local  level. 

As  the  President  has  said:  "Crime  is  essen- 
tially a  local  matter.  Police  operations — if 
they  are  to  be  effective  and  responsible — 
must  likewise  remain  basically  local." 

Our  main  areas  of  concern  must  be :  Police 
equipment  and  training,  higher  salaries  for 
law  enforcement  personnel,  improved  cor- 
rectional institutions,  better  control  of  nar- 
cotics and  drugs,  control  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, better  methods  of  dealing  with  riots, 
and  Improved  police-community  relations 
and  planning. 

A  program  for  the  future 

To  meet  these  problems,  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration  proposed  and  the 
Congress  enacted  this  year: 

The  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act. 
which  would  provide  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  law  enforcement  plan- 
ning, training,  construction,  equipment,  and 
salaries. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act, 
to  provide  grants  to  State  and  local  agencies 
for  new  programs  to  save  our  children  from 
delinquency. 

An  Alcoholism  Rehabilitation  Act.  to  take 
alcoholics  out  of  our  crowded  courts  and  Jails 
and   into  rehabilitation   centers. 

Tougher  laws  against  LSD  and  other  dan- 
gerous drugs,  and  the  creation  of  a  consoli- 
dated Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangeroua 
Drugs  In  the  Justice  Department  with  a  30% 
Increase  In  the  number  of  agents. 

A  new  law  to  protect  American  cities  from 
those  who  travel  around  the  coimtry  to  in- 
cite riots. 

An  effective  gun  control  law,  to  prevent 
mall-order  murder. 


The  retoarda  of  action 
Effective  and  fair  law  enforcement  for  all 
our  citizens,  and  especially  for  those  In  our 
inner  cities  where  most  crime  occurs. 

A  reduction  in  the  great  cost  of  crime  to 
our  businesses,  and  safer  neighborhoods, 
streets,  and  homes  for  our  citizens. 

PROSPERTTT    AND    SECUKTrT    FOR    THK    AMCUCAN 
WORKES 

"Our  Nation's  future  depends  on  the  sons 
of  labor — working  men  .  .  .  who  roll  up  their 
sleeves  and  do  the  Job. 

"We  are  at  work  in  this  NaUon — building 
a  bigger,  a  better,  and  a  more  prosperous 
America." 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

March  25.  1968. 
Unparalleled  prosperity 
The  last  7  and  a  half  years  have  seen  the 
longest  and  strongest  economic  expansion  in 
our  history,  bringing  unparalleled  economic 
gains  to  working  Americans. 

ToUl  personal  Income  leaped  $272  billion 
or  67%. 

The  living  standard  of  the  American  grew 
28% — almost  twice  the  annual  rate  of  in- 
crease of  the  preceding  7  years. 

The  number  of  families  with  Incomes  above 
$10,000  has  more  than  doubled. 

More  than  13  million  Americans  have 
moved  above  the  poverty  line. 

Wages,  salaries,  and  other  labor  income 
Jumped  72%. 

10.5  million  new  Jobs  have  been  created 
since  1961.  almost  7  million  since  1964. 

Unemplojrment  has  dropped  from  nearly 
7%  in  1961  to  3.6%  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1968. 

These  Job  gains  benefited  workers  In  all 
groupa  of  tbe  f>opulatlon. 

Between  1961  and  1968  total  employment 
Increased  16%. 

Teenage  employment  Increased  46%. 

Employment  of  nonwhltes  Increased  20%. 

All  Job  categories  shared  the  gain,  with  em- 
ployment in  manufacturing,  up  23%;  con- 
struction, up  14%;  transportation  and  public 
utilities,  up  11%;  services,  up  39%;  and 
finance  and  Insurance,  up  23%. 

Savings  and  financial  securitv  have  In- 
creased. In  the  last  four  years:  23  million 
more  families  opened  savings  accounts,  pri- 
vate pension  funds  have  g^rown  by  $40  bil- 
lion, and  5  million  more  families  own  stock. 
Greater  security  and  protection  for  working 
Americana 

The  commitment  of  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey Administration  and  the  Democratic 
Congress  to  meeting  the  worker's  need  for 
greater  security  and  protection — and  the 
human  needs  of  all  Americans — is  un- 
matched. Diu-lng  this  AdmlnlstraUon: 

The  minimum  wage  was  Increased  35  cents 
an  hour — a  28%  Jump  and  12.5  million  more 
workers  are  now  covered. 

The  Age  Discrimination  In  Employment 
Act  was  passed  to  assure  that  workers  are 
hired  on  the  basis  of  ability,  not  age. 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  and 
other  training  programs  have  helped  3  mil- 
lion men  and  women  to  find  new  skills. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  was  im- 
proved to  help  handicapped  persons  prepare 
for  constructive  jobs. 

Social  security  benefits  were  increased  16% 
last  year. 

Expenditures  for  education,  manpower  and 
health  programs  increased  170%  from  $9  bil- 
lion in  1964  to  nearly  $25  billion  In  1967. 

Medicare  and  Medicaid  were  Initiated  to 
help  provide  better  health  care  to  older 
Americans  and  to  families  most  In  need. 

Landmark  civil  rights  legislation  was  en- 
acted to  ban  discrimination  In  employment, 
hospitals,  schools,  restaurants,  hotels,  and  to 
protect  the  right  to  vote. 

More  major  legislation  has  been  enacted 


than  ever  before  to  protect  the  consumer 
from  unwholesome  food,  unsafe  products 
and  deception  In  the  marketplace. 

A   full   program    to  help   the   veteran   has 
been  pioneered. 

The  Republican  record 
A  record  of  Indifference. 
House  Republicans  voted:  93%  to  kill  the 
medicare  bill  in  1965.  87 'T  to  kill  the  poverty 
bill  in  1964.  73%  to  kill  the  education  bill  in 
1965.  63%  to  kill  the  civil  rights  bill  in  1966, 
84%  to  kill  the  model  cities  bill  In  1966.  and 
97%  to  kill  the  rent  supplementa  bill  in  1965. 
Senate  Republicans  voted:  69 'f.  to  kill  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  and  71 '  o 
to  kill  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1966. 

The  work  ahead 
The  Johnson-Humphrey  Admlnfrt  ration 
has  pledged  vigorous  action  to  protect  and 
consolidate  the  gains  already  achieved  for 
the  American  worker,  and  to  extend  the 
chance  for  a  decent  life  to  those  still  with- 
out It.  The  Democratic  Administration  pro- 
posed and  the  Democratic  Congress  enacted 
this  year: 

Truth  in  lending  legislation,  to  protect  the 
worker's  hard-earned  dollar,  by  eliminating 
hidden  interest  rates  when  he  buys  or  bor- 
rows on  credit. 

The  Educational  Opportunity  Act,  to  es- 
tablish a  new  national  goal  of  putting  a 
college  education  within  the  financial  reach 
of  every  worker's  son  or  daughter. 

A  $2.1  billion  manpower  program— the 
largest  in  the  Nation's  history  to  help  thou- 
sands of  hard-core  unemployed  and  other 
Americans  find  Jobs. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1968,  to  insure  decent 
housing  for  all. 

A  sweeping  program  to  build  26  million 
new  housing  units  over  the  next  decade  — 
enough  to  replace  the  shameful  backlog  of 
slum  dwellings  and  rural  shacks  now  stand- 
ing. 300,000  of  these  will  be  started  this  year. 
The  Democratic  goals  for  the  American 
worker  include  two  items  still  on  the  unfin- 
ished agenda : 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
to  protect  75  million  workers  against  hazards 
on  the  Job. 

The  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  .■Vet  of 
1968  to  protect  the  workers  In  what  Is  now 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  major  Industries 
in  this  country. 

PROTECTING  THE  CONSUMER 

"Our  goal  must  be  to  assure  every  Amer- 
ican consumer  a  fair  and  honest  exchange  for 
his  hard-earned  dollar." 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

February  6, 1968. 
The  needs  of  the  consumer 

Every  American  Is  a  consumer.  But  today's 
marketplace  has  grown  so  vast  and  complex, 
the  consumer  needs  help  to  assure  him  of 
the  basic  right  to  make  fully  Informed 
choices    among    safe    products. 

Until  4  years  ago,  the  consumer  had  little 
voice  and  no  active  representation  at  the 
topmost  levels  of  government.  Legislation  to 
protect  him  was  at  a  standstill. 

The  economic  advance  of  the  consumer 
The  unparalleled  economic  advances  of  the 
past  7  and  a  half  years  has  brought  more  peo- 
ple Into  the  marketplace  than  ever  before, 
and  has  Increased  the  necessity  for  consumer 
protection. 

Personal  Income  per  capita  Increased  more 
than  52%. 

Consumption  expenditures  per  person 
grew  28%.  almost  twice  the  rate  of  increase 
of  the  preceding  7  years. 

The  number  of  families  with  Incomes 
above  $10,000  has  more  than  doubled. 

More  than  12  million  Americans  have 
moved  above  the  poverty  line. 

Savings   and   financial   security   have   In- 
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creased:  23  million  more  families  have 
opened  savings  accounts  and  financial  assets 
of  households  grew  $685  billion. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  shared  this 
abundance.  In  Just  the  past  4  years:  5.5  mil- 
lion new  homes  have  been  built,  35  million 
new  cars  have  been  sold,  health  care  has 
been  greatly  Improved,  and  school  enroll- 
ment .ind  school  completion  rates  have  risen 
and  well  over  2  million  more  students  are 
enrolled  In  college. 

The  Democratic  record 
The    Johnson-Humphrey    Administration 
supported    by   a   Democratic    Congrress.    has 
launched  the  greatest  consumer  protection 
program  in  history. 
The  consumer  now  has  spokesmen: 
Betty   Furness.    Special    Assistant   to   the 
President    for   Consumer    Affairs. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Consumer 
Interests. 

A  new  Consumer  Advisory  Council  com- 
posed of  12  leading  citizens. 

The  Consumer  Counsel,  a  special  Justice 
Department  lawyer  to  insure  better  repre- 
sentation for  consumer  interests  before  ad- 
ministrative agencies  and  in  courts. 

Broad  measures  to  protect  the  consumer's 
health,  safety  and  pocketbook  are  now  the 
law  of  the  land. 

The  Wholesome  Meat  Act,  to  Insure  that 
the  meat  the  housewife  buys  is  safe  and 
wholesome. 

The  Child  Protection  Act.  to  protect 
youngsters  from  dangerous  toys. 

The  Traffic  and  Highway  Safety  Acts,  to 
require  safer  cars  and  reduce  deaths  and 
accidents  on  the  highways. 

The  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  Amendments. 

to  prevent  tragedies  from  flammable  fabrics. 

The  Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act,  to 

Insure  honest  packaging  and  labeling  so  that 

the  consumer  knows  what  he  is  buying. 

The  Product  Safety  Commission  Act.  es- 
tablishing a  national  commission  to  make 
sure  that  household  appliances  are  not  house- 
hold hazards. 

The  Financial  Institutions  Supervisory 
Act.  to  increase  insurance  protection  on  sav- 
ings accounts  from  $10,000  to  $15,000. 

The  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act,  to  re- 
duce deaths  and  Injuries  from  fires. 

A  "Truth-in-Lendlng"  Law  requiring  full 
disclosure  of  all  credit  costs  to  consumers. 

The  Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act.  to 
provide  for  better  poultry  Inspection, 

The  Interstate  Land  Sales  Full  Disclosure 
Act  to  safeguard  against  land  swindles  that 
affect  so  many  of  our  older  citizens  looking 
for  retirement  homes. 

The  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act.  to 
prevent  gas  pipeline  explosions  and  other 
pipeline  safety  hazards. 

Legislation  to  authorize  a  comprehensive 
study  and  investigation  of  the  automobile 
insurance  system,  to  find  the  causes  of  high 
Insurance  costs  and  the  means  of  providing 
fairer  treatment  for  policy  holders  and  speed- 
ier action  for  £iccident  victims. 

The  Hazardous  Radiation  Act  which  was 
proposed  to  protect  against  hazardous  radia- 
tion from  television  sets  and  other  electronic 
equipment. 

In  four  years  we  have  seen  a  mutual  effort 
on  the  part  of  Government,  enlightened  bus- 
iness leadership  and  consumer  organizations 
to  assure  that  the  best  practices  of  the 
American  marketplace  become  the  common 
practice. 

The  Republican  record 

Republican  apathy  for  the  consumer  con- 
trasted with  the  Democratic  Party's  concern 
was  apparent  4  years  ago : 

In  Its  1964  platform,  the  Republican  Party 
asked  for:  "an  end  to  power-grabbing  regula- 
tory actions.  .  .  .  and  the  ceaseless  pressing 
by  the  White  House,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  dominate  consumer  decisions  In 
the  marketplace." 


But  the  Democratic  Party  pledged  in  both 
Its  1960  and  1964  platforms:  "effective  Gov- 
errunent  representation  and  protection  for 
consumers". 

While  the  Democratic  Party  stood  squarely 
behind  the  consumer: 

More  than  half  the  House  Republicans 
voted  against  the  establishment  of  the  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission. 

Trying  to  delay  action,  68%  of  the  Senate 
Republicans  voted  for  a  Republican  motion 
to  refer  the  Fair  Labeling  and  Packaging  Bill 
of  1967  to  another  Committee  before  final 
passage. 

PEOTBCTINO   OUB   NATURAL    HERITAOE 

"Conservation's  concern  now  is  not  only 
for  man's  enjoyment — ^but  for  man's  sur- 
vival." 

President  Ltnbon  B.  Johnson. 

March  8,  1968. 

Background 
Since  the  days  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Americans  have  recognized  the  Importance 
of  conservation.  But  imtll  recent  years,  we 
did  not  meet  the  threat  of  massive  modern 
Industrialization  which  pollutes  our  air  and 
water,  and  threatens  the  health  and  comfort 
of  millions  of  Americans. 

Our  conservation  efforts  did  not  meet  the 
needs  of  a  rapidly  expanding  population. 
The  Dem.ocratic  record 
The  New  Conservation  of  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration  has  aimed  at 
making  the  American  environment  safe,  pre- 
serving the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  and 
bringing  park  and  recreation  areas  close  to 
the  people. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  and  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966  laid  the 
foundation  for  our  first  major  efforts  to  curb 
water  pollution. 

Through  these  programs,  8,000  grants, 
totaling  more  than  $1  billion,  have  been 
made  to  help  construct  $4.5  billion  worth  of 
treatment  plants.  This  will  help  control  pol- 
lution in  67.000  miles  of  water  on  which  66 
million  Americans  depend. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1965  and  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967  built  a  strong  base  from 
which  we  can  begin  to  clean  the  air  on  a  re- 
elonal  basis  through  research,  standards,  and 
enforcement. 

The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1965 
launched  a  new  program  to  find  the  most 
efficient  ways  of  disposing  of  millions  of  tons 
of  garbage,  rubbish,  Junk  autos,  and  other 
Utter  that  clog  the  city  and  the  countryside. 
The  Highway  Beautiflcatlon  Act  of  1965 
laid  the  groundwork  for  attractive  roads  and 
enjoyable  travel,  free  of  endless  stretches  of 
billboards  and  Junkyards. 

Over  2.2  million  acres  have  been  author- 
ized for  addition  to  the  National  Park  System. 
For  the  first  time  In  generations  more 
land— 1.7  million  acres  In  1967— is  being  pre- 
served for  conservation  and  recreation  than 
is  being  developed  for  Industrial  or  urban 
purposes. 

32  of  the  35  National  Park  system  areas 
authorized  In  the  last  few  years — seashores, 
lakeshores.  parks  and  historic  sites — are  lo- 
cated within  easy  driving  distance  of  large 
urban  areas. 

Creation  of  a  National  Water  Commission 
to  plot  the  course  of  water  resource  manage- 
ment for  the  next  century. 

I»reservlng  new  parks  and  recreation  areas, 
by  creating  the  Redwood  National  Park  In 
California  and  the  North  Cascades  National 
Park  In  Washington,  and  authorizing  the 
development  of  the  historic  Potomac  Na- 
tional River. 

New  legislation  to  create  and  preserve  na- 
tionwide networks  of  scenic  rivers  and  trails. 
Attacking  the  problem  of  noise  pollution 
by  giving  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
greater  authority  to  regulate  airplane  noise. 
Exploring  the  peaceful  promise  of  the 
ocean's  depths  by  launching  an  International 


Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration  for  the  1970'b 
in  cooperation  with  other  nations. 
The  Republican  record 
The  House  Republicans 

66%  voted  to  kUl  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Program  of  1965. 

87%  voted  against  even  considering  the  Rat 
Extermination  Act  of  1967. 

77%  voted  to  kUl  the  Highway  Beautiflca- 
tlon Act  of  1965. 

The  unfinished  agenda 

The  problem  of  conservation  is  always  with 
us.  As  technology  improves,  as  cities  grow, 
as  population  expands,  our  people  will  need: 

More  recreational  land,  easily  accessible 
from  our  population  centers. 

Better  protection  against  misuse  of  our 
waters,  and  funds  to  construct  water  treat- 
ment plants. 

Strong  controls  over  air  pollution. 

The  Democratic  goals  for  the  future 

A  safer  environment,  both  for  us  and  for 
future  generations. 

A  more  beautiful  America,  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  all. 

Abundant  recreation  areas  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all. 

A  heritage  for  our  children — the  priceless 
legacy  of  wilderness  Just  as  the  first  Ameri- 
cans saw  this  land. 

THE  AMERICAN  FARMER 

Our  goal:    "To  a.ssure  the  farmer  his  fair 
and  full  share  of  America's  abundance." 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

February  27, 1968. 
Farmers  looking  to  the  future  on  the  basis 
of  the  record   will  place  their  trust  in  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Background 
Under  Republican  Secretary  of  Agrlrtilture 
Benson,  farm  policy  was  a  disaster  for  the 
American  farmer,  and  the  plleup  of  surpluses 
approached  a  national  scandal.  During  the 
Benson  vears: 

Net  farm  Income  fell  17%.  from  a  high  of 
S14.1  billion  in  the  last  year  of  the  Truman 
Administration  to  a  low  of  $11.7  billion  in 
1960. 

Farm  surpluses  piled  up.  reaching  S8  bil- 
lion. Cost  to  the  taxpayer  was  over  $1  million 
a  day  In  interest  and  storage. 

Public  respect  lor  the  farmer  had  dis- 
appeared. 

The  Democratic  record 
Increased  Farm  Income 
Net  farm  income  rose  24%    between   1960 
and  1967.  Net  Income  per  farm  is  now  62% 
higher  than  in  1960. 

Farm  Surpluses  Eliminated 
Feed  grain  stocks  are  near  49  million  tons, 
sharply  below  the  85  million  tons  accumu- 
lated under  the  Republicans. 

Wheat  carryover  Is  down  to  about  500  mil- 
lion bushels,  far  below  the  1.4  billion  bushels 
in  1961. 

The  inventory  of  commodities  owned  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  less 
than  SI  billion,  the  lowest  since  1952. 
Improved  Farm  Programs 
The  Emergency  Feed  Grain  Act  of  1961 
started  the  upward  climb  of  farm  Income  and 
the  first  reduction  of  surpluses  in  8  years. 

The  Agriculture  Acts  of  1961  through  1964 
improved  programs  for  wheat,  feed  grains  and 
cotton,  wool  and  dairy  products. 

The  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  provided  a 
realistic  4-year  voluntary  program  for  the 
major  crops.  It  has  helped  farmers  to  tailor 
their  output  to  fit  market  demands,  giving 
farmers  a  chance  to  conduct  their  operations 
on  the  same  basis  as  any  good  businessman. 
Operating  loans  and  grants  by  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  help  low-Income 
farm  families  are  up  60%  since  1960,  and 
loans  to  promote  farm  ownership  are  up 
nearly  500%. 
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i  Tirr./,,..^,  #«-  ♦!.    4   *                                   ^^*    Johnson-Humphrey    Administration.  The  democratic  record  of  flexible  economic 

A  program  for  the  future                       supported      by      a     Democratic      Congress.  policy                    «^°'"'c 

^                                                                           ""^  °'"  260  military  separation  points.  chlnery  and  equipment  and  depreciation  re- 
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form.  These  lowered  business  taxes  by  5'^ 
billion  and  removing  the  drag  of  the  tax 
system  on  private  Initiative. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1964 — the  first  legisla- 
tive accomplishment  of  President  Johnson — 
provided  the  largest  tax  reduction  in  history, 
cutting  $11.5  billion  In  Individual  and  cor- 
porate taxes. 

In  1965.  excise  taxes  were  cut  to  lower 
these  burdens  on  increased  business  activity. 

But.  maintaining  this  unparalleled  pros- 
perity requires  the  continuation  of  respon- 
sible Government  action.  The  threat  of  In- 
flation, rising  Interest  rates,  and  balance  of 
payments  difficulties  all  require  prompt 
enactment  of  the  temporary  surcharge  on 
corporate  and  Individual  Income  taxes. 

This  p>enny-on-the-dollar  tax  Increase  will 
keep  our  economy  strong  and  help  maintain 
the  steady  growth  of  business. 

Even  with  the  siirtax.  tax  rates  will  be  sub- 
stantially below  the  level  prior  to  the  1964 
tax  cut. 

The  Administration  will  continue  to  follow 
prudent  spending  policies  and  the  flexible 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  needed  to  main- 
tain the  basic  strength  of  the  dynamic  Amer- 
ican economy. 

Business  leadership 

Responsible  business  leaders  have  helped 
shape  the  policies  which  have  led  to  pros- 
perity. 

They  supported  the  1962  and  1964  tax  cuts, 
and  the  temporary  surcharge  which  was 
enacted  this  year. 

They  have  given  Important  support  to  Ad- 
ministration programs  to  combat  poverty,  to 
increase  education  and  health  care,  and  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  all  Americans. 

Now  business  is  a  full  time  partner  of  the 
Administration  In  attacking  the  critical  prob- 
lem of  hard-core  unemplojTnent. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  has 
been  formed  to  find  Jobs  for  500,000  hard- 
core unemployed  by  June  1971. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Henry  Ford 
n,  the  Alliance  organized  businessmen  In 
the  Nation's  50  largest  cities  to  obtain 
pledges  for  over  300.000  Jobs  in  9  months, 
with  nearly  200.000  young  people  and  hard- 
core unemployed  placed  In  t^-!  Jobs. 

Business  supplies  the  Government  with 
expert  advice  on  a  variety  of  crucial  prob- 
lems: Balance  of  payments,  transportation 
policy,  marketing  efficiency,  economic  devel- 
opment, trade  expansion,  and  research  and 
technology. 

Government  programs  to  assist  business 
The  Administration  has  pioneered  a  va- 
riety of  programs  to  help  business  grow: 

Expanded  Trade  Opportunities 
The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  cul- 
minating In  the  Kennedy  Round  tariff  cuts 
averaging  35%  on  $8  billion  of  United  States 
exports.  Our  producers  can  now  compete  in 
foreign  markets  more  effectively  than  ever 
before. 

295  overseas  exhibits  of  United  States 
products  at  trade  centers  and  trade  fairs  for 
more  than  10.500  American  firms.  Result: 
$60  million  in  on-the-spot  sales;  $381  mil- 
lion In  subsequent  sales. 

Sales  by  American  business  Increased  50'^.^ 
from  $21  billion  in  1961  to  more  than  $31 
billion  in  1967.  a  new  record. 

Encouragement  of  Small  Business 
The  Small  Business  Administration  since 
1961  has  made  or  guaranteed  over  141.000 
loans  totaling  almost  $4.3  billion  to  finance 
the  creation  and  expansion  of  small  firms 
and  help  them  recover  from  natviral  dis- 
asters. 

Since  1961,  small  business  has  obtained 
over  $100  billion  in  Government  contracts 
and  subcontracts. 

Spurring  Regional  Development 
The    Commerce    Department's    Economic 
Development  Administration  was  organized 


m  1965  to  help  create  new  businesses  and 
new  Jobs  In  lagging  areas. 

In  the  last  three  years,  over  $500  million 
In  grants  and  loans  has  been  made  to  help 
businesses  locate  in  these  areas. 

Development  commissions  have  been 
formed  to  attack  problems  in  Appalachla. 
New  England,  Upper  Great  Lakes.  Ozarks, 
the  Southwest,  and  Atlantic  Coastal  Plains. 

A  Variety  of  Services  To  Aid  Business 
Economic  analyses  and  special  studies. 
Improvement  of  the  patent  system  has  as- 
sisted business. 

A  U.3.  Travel  Service  has  been  created  to 
encourage  foreign  visitors  to  come  to  the 
United  States. 

SOCIAL  SECURTTY   GAINS  UNDER  PRESU)ENT 
JOHNSON 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
are  proud  of  their  country— of  Its 
history,  its  accomplishments,  and  its 
purpose.  I  think  that  we  can  be  justly 
proud  of  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses — 
proud  that,  in  a  period  of  only  4  years, 
more  significant  improvements  in  this 
country's  social  security  program  were 
enacted  than  in  all  of  the  preceding  30- 
year  history  of  the  program.  It  is  my 
firm  belief  that,  in  time  to  come,  these 
improvements  will  be  viewed  as  among 
the  most  important  actions  taken  by  the 
Congress  during  the  years  of  the  John- 
son administration. 

The  greatest  contribution  to  the  well- 
being  of  senior  citizens  since  social  secu- 
rity was  launched  in  1935  was  the  pro- 
vision enacted  30  years  later  enabling 
every  older  person  in  this  country  to  re- 
ceive hospital  care — not  as  a  ward  of  the 
State — not  as  a  charity  case — ^but  as  an 
Insured  patient.  The  medicare  program 
today  provides  protection  for  19  Vz  million 
Americans  age  65  and  over,  and  for  all 
future  generations  of  older  Americans. 
This  legislation  has  removed  the  fear  of 
older  people  that  their  lifetime  savings 
will  be  wiped  out  by  the  heavy  costs  of 
major  illness— or  that  they  might  have 
to  turn  to  welfare  or  private  charity  or 
sons  and  daughters  for  help  in  meeting 
these  costs.  These  were  real  fears  before 
medicare  was  enacted;  there  are  still 
many  gaps  that  remain  to  be  closed  in 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  program, 
but  the  medicare  program  has  largely 
eliminated  the  major  financial  threat  of 
illness  for  elderly  Americans.  Medicare's 
first  2  years  of  operation  have  really  gone 
extraordinarily  well.  In  these  24  months 
the  medicare  program  has  paid  bills  to- 
talling more  than  $8  billion. 

The  89th  and  90th  Congresses  also 
increased  cash  benefits  by  an  average 
of  23  percent  over  1964  levels,  signifi- 
cantly strengthening  the  purchasing 
power  of  all  social  security  beneficiaries. 
When  medicare  is  included,  social  secu- 
rity benefits  for  people  65  and  older  have 
increased  in  value  by  an  average  of 
more  than  35  percent. 

Furthermore,  the  amount  of  annual 
earnings  that  can  be  counted  for  social 
security  purposes  has  been  increased  63 
percent — from  $4,800  to  $7,800.  As  a  re- 
sult, a  man  aged  50  in  1968  who  earns 
$7,800  a  year  until  he  is  65  will  get  a 
benefit  of  $188.80  at  age  65 — almost  50 
percent  higher  than  he  would  have  got- 
ten imder  the  law  before  the  1965  amend- 
ments. The  ultimate  maximum  cash  ben- 
efit for  a  worker  contributing  on  the 


basis  of  higher  creditable  earnings  has 
been  increased  from  $127  to  $218. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  while  the 
benefits  were  being  substantially  in- 
creased, the  amount  of  earnings  a  bene- 
ficiary can  make  in  a  year  without  de- 
creasing his  benefits  was  increased  from 
$1,200  to  $1,680. 

We  sometimes  forget  that  social  secu- 
rity offers  protection  to  the  young  worker 
and  his  family  as  well  as  to  those  retired. 
Nearly  30  percent  of  social  security  con- 
tributions are  used  to  pay  benefits  either 
to  survivors  or  to  young  disabled  work- 
ers and  their  families. 

During  the  Johnson  administration, 
the  following  improvements  were  made 
for  the  benefit  of  young  workers : 

First.  Disability  benefits  are  now  pay- 
able to  workers  whose  disability  is  ex- 
pected to  last  for  at  least  12  months, 
rather  than  indefinitely,  as  under  prior 
law. 

Second.  The  length-of-work  require- 
ments for  eligibility  for  disability  bene- 
fits have  been  made  easier  to  meet  for 
workers  who  become  totally  disabled  be- 
fore reaching  age  31. 

Third.  Children  are  now  eligible  for 
benefits  based  on  their  mother's  work 
record  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are 
eligible  on  the  basis  of  their  father's 
account. 

Fourth.  Benefits  are  now  available  to 
children  after  age  18.  up  to  age  22,  if 
they  are  students. 

Fifth.  Widows  have  been  made  eligible 
for  benefits  beginning  at  age  60.  and  dis- 
abled widows  and  widowers  can  now  get 
benefits  beginning  at  age  50. 

I  would  like  to  mention  another  aspect 
of  the  social  security  picture.  From  time 
to  time,  we  hear  that  social  security  is 
not  a  "good  buy"  for  young  workers.  Al- 
most always,  these  examples  fail  to  take 
into  accoimt  the  value  of  the  survivor 
and  disability  insurance  protection  pro- 
vided under  the  social  security  program. 
One  certainly  can  construct  an  example 
of  a  young  man  who  lives  to  become  65, 
who  will  have  paid  maximum  social  se- 
curity contributions,  who  did  not  become 
disabled,  and  of  course  did  not  die  be- 
fore reaching  retirement  age.  The  bene- 
fits this  man  will  get,  the  argument  goes, 
will  amount  to  less  than  the  contribu- 
tions he  paid,  plus  interest.  And.  indeed, 
there  will  be  cases  where  this  will  turn 
out  to  be  true.  But  no  one  can  foretell 
that  this  man,  or  any  other,  will  go 
through  life  without  becoming  disabled 
or  will  not  die  prior  to  retirement  age 
leaving  survivors  eligible  for  benefits. 
And  it  seems  to  me  ridiculous  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  man  did  have  disability 
and  survivors  protection  all  his  working 
life. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  as  a 
group,  young  employees  will  get  social 
security  protection  that  will  be  worth  far 
more  than  the  social  security  contribu- 
tions they  pay. 

Thus,  under  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  the  social  security  system 
has  been  strengthened  for  people  of  all 
ages — from  our  children  to  our  older  citi- 
zens. This  is  an  achievement  that  can 
never  be  ta.ken  away  from  those  who 
worked  to  improve  social  security 
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•nw  NATION'S  rasT  tniBAN  PRSstDntr 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  not  the  first,  nor  will  I  be 
the  last  to  suggest  that  history  will  rec- 
ognize President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as 
this  Nation's  first  "urban  President."  No 
President  has  shown  a  greater  percep- 
tion of  the  plight  of  our  cities.  No  Pres- 
ident has  shown  more  compassion  for  the 
people  who  live  in  them.  And  no  Presi- 
dent has  done  more  to  harness  together 
the  resources  of  private  industry,  the 
universities  and  the  Federal  Government 
In  a  concerted  effort  to  revitalize  the 
city. 

As  Lyndon  Johnson  has  pointed  out, 
there  is  no  single  solution  to  the  problem 
of  the  cities.  But  thanks  to  his  foresight 
and  perseverance,  we  naw  have  more 
than  a  hundred  programs  working  to- 
ward solutions  and  have  committed  more 
than  $22  billion  to  our  cities. 
President  Johnson  has  said: 
The  city  will  not  be  transrormed  until  the 
Uvea  of  the  least  among  its  dwellers  are 
changed  as  well.  Until  men  whose  days  are 
empfly-and  despairing  can  see  better  days 
■ahea«l."'tmtll  they  can  stand  proud  and  know 
their  children's  lives  will  be  better  than 
their  own— until  that  day  comes,  the  city  will 
not  truly  be  rebuilt. 

Let  me  briefly  review  some  of  the  steps 
taken  by  this  administration  that  has 
served  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
millions  of  urban  dwellers: 

The  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1964  and  1965 
outlaw  discrimination  in  public  accom- 
modations, employment  and  voting. 

Job  training  has  been  made  available 
for  nearly  2  million  disadvantaged  men 
and  women,  who  can  now  support  them- 
selves and  their  families  in  dignity  and 
selfVespect. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  assists  schoolchildren 
from  deprived  areas. 

Medicare  and  medicaid  bring  new  hope 
to  the  elderly  by  reducing  the  costs  of 
needed  medical  services. 

The  first  national  effort  has  been  made 
to  reduce  the  pollution  that  clogs  so 
many  of  our  cities. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
has  already  lifted  6  million  Americans 
out  of  poverty. 

Such  programs  as  Headstart,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  Upward 
Bound  tackle  some  of  the  tougher  prob- 
lems of  inner  city  education. 

Inevitably,  the  human  and  the  physical 
problems  of  the  city  merge.  It  is  at  this 
juncture  that  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development — the  Cabinet- 
level  voice  of  the  cities  created  just  34 
months  ago — finds  its  mandate.  And  it  is 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968  that  reflects  most  fully  the  John- 
son administration's  conunitment  to 
revitalizing  our  cities. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act.  for  the  first  time,  sets  a  national 
goal  of  26  million  new  and  rehabilitated 
homes  over  the  next  10  years,  with  6  mil- 
lion federally  assisted  housing  units  to 
replace  the  substandard  housing  that  20 
million  Americans  now  call  home.  This 
act  will  enable  100.000  low-income  fami- 
lies to  buy  or  repair  their  own  homes — a 
cherished  dream  for  most  Americans. 
By  involving  private  Industry  in  the 


new  turnkey  concept  375.000  public  hous- 
ing units  can  be  started. 

Funds  are  authorized  to  promote  im- 
proved tenant  services  In  public  housing, 
enabling  occupants  to  take  better  ad- 
vantage of  job,  health,  and  educational 
opportunities. 

New  homeownershlp  and  rental  hous- 
ing programs  will  support  the  construc- 
tion of  nearly  1  »4  million  dwellings  over 
the  next  3  years. 

Nonprofit  organizations,  such  as 
church  groups  and  fraternal  orders,  are 
encouraged  to  sponsor  housing.  The 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
provides  needed  technical  assistance  and 
skills  to  these  nonprofit  sponsors  through 
grants  and  loans,  so  that  they  can  enlist 
architects,  engineers,  and  flnamclal  ex- 
perts to  speed  construction  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing. 

The  act  strengthens  the  model  cities 
program — a  landmark  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. Model  cities  combines  the 
resources  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
government  with  those  of  private  Indus- 
try in  a  concerted  attack  on  both  the  hu- 
man and  the  physical  problems  of 
blighted  areas.  Today  108  cities  are  de- 
veloping plans  to  improve  their  blighted 
neighborhoods  and  by  1969  we  expect  150 
cities — of  all  sizes  and  in  all  sections  of 
the  country— to  be  participating  in  the 
proeram. 

This  act  establishes  a  new  neighbor- 
hood development  program  to  accelerate 
the  process  of  urban  renewal — enabling 
cities  to  start  simultaneously  with  demo- 
lition and  rehabilitation  and  other  Im- 
provements Instead  of  waiting  until  the 
overall  plans  are  approved  and  funded. 
Because  of  the  risks  involved,  it  has 
generally  been  the  practice  of  Insurance 
companies  to  deny  protection  to  home- 
owners or  businessmen  in  areas  prone  to 
riots.  The  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act.  by  protecting  companies 
against  excess  losses,  now  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Insurance  Industry  to  take 
the  lead  in  assuring  property  owners  fair 
access  to  insurance.  Since  the  President 
signed  the  bill.  I  am  informed  that  in- 
surance companies  representing  80  per- 
cent of  the  industrj-  in  this  country  have 
agreed  to  participate. 

In  his  message  on  housing  and  the 
cities  last  February,  the  President  called 
for  a  new  partnership  between  business 
and  government.  Such  partnerships,  au- 
thorized in  the  new  housing  and  urban 
development  legislation,  will  permit  in- 
dustrial and  financial  firms  to  pool  their 
investments  and  spread  their  risks  over 
a  large  number  of  projects.  By  taking  ad- 
vantage of  existing  tax  laws,  operating 
losses  over  the  first  10  years  can  be  offset 
against  the  investors'  other  taxable  in- 
come, making  possible  an  annual  cash 
return  comparable  to  the  average  earn- 
ings in  other  manufacturing  enterprises. 
These  partnerships  will  not  only  at- 
tract needed  capital  but  also  top  fiight 
management  personnel  and  technical  ex- 
perts, and  will  create  job  opportunities 
for  the  very  people  who  will  live  in  the 
new  housing  projects. 

Congress  has  also  responded  to  the 
President's  call  to  insure  that  home  fi- 
nancing remains  competitive  with  al- 
ternative long-term  investment  oppor- 


tunities. The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Is  authorized  to  ad- 
just FHA  Interest  rate  ceilings  and  the 
secondary  market  operations  of  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  are 
being  transferred  to  private  ownership. 

Another  section  of  the  act  encourages 
the  development  of  new  communities 
through  a  federally  guaranteed  "cash 
flow"  debenture.  The  developer  need  not 
make  large  payments  on  his  debts  until 
cash  returns  flow  from  the  sale  of  de- 
veloped land  for  housing,  shops,  and  In- 
dustrial sites. 

These  are  some  of  the  programs  which 
President  Johnson  has  Introduced  to  pre- 
serve and  rebuild  the  cities  and  to  pave 
the  way  for  useful  development  of  the 
space  that  will  be  needed  by  generations 
to  come.  They  are  wise,  thoughtful  and 
prudent  programs.  And  they  call  for 
prompt  and  responsible  action  by  all  of 
us — the  churches,  the  imions,  business 
corporations,  the  universities,  and  all 
levels  of  government. 

If  the  promise  of  the  American  city  Is  to 
be  recaptured — 

Said  President  Johnson — 

If  our  cities  are  to  be  saved  from  the  blight 
of  obsolescence  and  despair,  we  must  now 
firmly  set  the  course  that  America  will  travel. 

I  think  all  of  us  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  we  must  insure  that  the  pro- 
grams he  began  are  implemented  and 
carried  out  in  the  future. 

THE    JOHNSON    RECORD    ON    PROSPEBITT 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  economy,  under  the  vigor- 
ous leadership  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration, is  the  envy  of  the  world. 

Nothing  before  compares  with  the  cur- 
rent business  expansion,  now  entering  its 
91st  month. 

The  gross  national  product — the 
broadest  economic  measure  of  all — ad- 
vanced almost  $20  "2  billion  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1968,  surpassing  the  previous 
record  Increase  of  nearly  $20^  billion 
in  the  first  quarter. 

Almost  every  indicator  of  economic 
strength  is  buoyant. 

Industrial    production   again   rose   In 
July.  5'/2  percent  above  its  July  1967  level. 
Nearly  78  million  people  are  at  work, 
more  than  ever  before. 

National  income  rose  $16l2  billion  In 
the  second  quarter  with  strong  advances 
in  all  income  components.  Personal  In- 
come increased  almost  $15 '2  billion. 

The  community  of  economists  is  gen-  ' 
erally  agreed  that  the  business  expansion 
will  continue,  but  the  Impact  of  the  10- 
percent  income  surcharge  and  the  level- 
ing off  of  defense  expenditures  will  tend 
to  cool  things  off  toward  the  end  of  the 
year. 

As  these  forces  begin  to  exert  influence 
on  the  economy,  we  can  now  see  the  first 
indications  of  easing  of  interest  rates 
which  could  cause  a  decline  in  the  cost  of 
borrowing  money,  along  with  increased 
availability  of  credit.  New  housing  starts 
in  this  July  rose  12  percent  above  starts 
for  July.  1967. 

And  the  conditions  that  caused  our 
record  business  expansion  did  not  just 
fall  into  place.  The  actions  that  created 
this  situation  were  taken  by  President 
Johnson.  President  Johnson  has  obtained 
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from  the  Congress  the  most  far  reaching 
package  of  legislation  in  this  country 
since  the  1930's. 

We  are  the  world's  most  envied  people. 

We  are  far  from  being  a  "sick"  society. 
The  inherent  strengths  of  the  Nation  are 
many,  and  often  overlooked. 

The  United  States  is  so  far  ahead  of 
other  parts  of  the  world  that  even  Euro- 
peEuis  are  lamenting  they  will  not  be  able 
to  close  the  gap.  now  or  In  the  future. 

Close  analysis  beneath  the  surface 
shows  that  steady  progress  is  being  made 
to  solve  a  number  of  complex  problems. 

In  the  pragmatic  American  way,  mi- 
nority Americans  by  the  thousands  are 
moving  from  poverty  into  the  middle 
class.  President  Johnson  has  pointed  out 
that  In  the  last  2  years  more  Negroes  and 
nonwhites  have  risen  from  poverty  than 
In  all  the  previous  6  years  combined. 

Our  unmatched  economic  revolution 
has  been  made  possible  by  a  planned  as- 
sault against  Imbalances  and  Imperfec- 
tions which  caused  three  recessions  In 
the  years  1953  to  1960.  The  uninterrupt- 
ed economic  growth  since  February  1961 
is  the  longest  period  of  continuous  ex- 
pansion ever  recorded. 

In  February  1961  unemployment  stood 
at  6.9  percent  of  the  work  force  and 
there  was  a  gap  of  nearly  $50  billion  be- 
tween the  value  of  goods  and  services  the 
economy  actually  was  producing  and 
what  it  was  capable  of  producing  at  full 
employment. 

At  that  time  the  American  economy 
simply  was  not  moving  along.  Recessions 
caused  deficits,  imemployment  appeared 
chronic,  and  our  rate  of  growth  com- 
pared unfavorably  with  other  Nations. 

Prompt  fiscal  measures  taken  to  turn 
the  economy  around  included  the  1962 
tax  changes,  which  strengthened  Invest- 
ment Incentives  by  liberalizing  deprecia- 
tion allowances  and  by  Introducing  a  tax 
credit  for  investment  spending;  the  1964 
tax  bill,  which  added  about  $14  billion  of 
purchasing  power  to  the  economy;  and 
the  excise  tax  reduction  of  1965. 

What  has  occurred  Is  amazing.  The 
gross  national  product,  in  terms  of  1968 
dollars,  has  gone  up  by  $267  billion.  That 
gain  Is  larger  than  the  total  real  output 
of  the  United  States  in  1937. 

Despite  inflationary  pressures,  the  dol- 
lar today  Is  still  the  most  prized  cur- 
rency in  the  world.  Between  1957  and 
1967  the  iDurchaslng  power  of  the  West 
German  mark — one  of  the  strongest  of 
the  European  currencies — declined  21 
percent,  while  the  U.S.  dollar  declined 
only  16  percent. 

All  elements  of  the  economy  grew  dur- 
ing this  expansion,  as  these  statistics 
Indicate : 

Jobs  Increased  by  10 '/2  million;  total 
employment  in  July.  1968.  was  77.7  mil- 
lion persons. 

The  unemployment  rate  fell  from  6.9 
percent  to  3.8  percent. 

Industrial  production  Increased  almost 
60  percent. 

After-tax  personal  Income  grew  by 
$232  billion,  or  65  percent. 

After-tax  corporate  profits  rose  by  $26 
billion,  or  more  than  doubled. 

Personal  consimiption  spending  rose 
$200  billion,  or  60  percent. 

Liquid  savings  of  the  American  people 


Increased  from  $400  billion  in  1960  to 
$675  billion  today. 

Nonbank  business  net  working  capital 
was  $132  billion  in  1960  and  is  $205  bil- 
lion today. 

Public  and  private  expenditures  on  ed- 
ucation rose  from  $27  billion  to  $52  bil- 
lion; on  health  from  $27  billion  to  $50 
bUlion. 

Annual  investment  In  manufacturing 
rose  from  $141/2  billion  to  27',2  billion. 

A  dramatic  way  to  summarize  this 
economic  growth  is  to  put  it  in  the  terms 
of  per  capita  disposable  income.  In 
America,  as  of  1967,  it  came  to  $2,744  per 
person,  or  45  percent  more  than  per 
capita  income  in  Canada  and  the  United 
Kingdom  and  70  percent  more  than  in 
France. 

The  same  willingness  to  face  and  solve 
domestic  problems  also  marks  the  John- 
son administration's  approach  to  Ameri- 
can conduct  within  the  international 
monetary  system.  Since  World  War  II 
this  cooperation  has  raised  world  trade 
and  prosperity  to  new  heights. 

President  Johnson  has  recognized  that 
economic  health  of  the  world's  nations  is 
Interdependent,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  prosperous  America  in  an 
economically  unhealthy  larger  commu- 
nity of  nations. 

So.  in  1965,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, with  welcome  bipartisan  support, 
took  the  initiative  to  begin  strengthening 
the  International  monetary  system  which 
stood  in  danger  of  faltering  because  it 
could  not  support  the  rising  volume  of 
trade  and  economic  development. 

Some  new  form  of  additional  money 
reserves  was  essential.  The  result, 
achieved  after  long  and  patient  negotia- 
tion, was  a  new  reserve  asset  called  spe- 
cial drawing  rights  to  member  nations 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

This  concept,  when  adopted  and  im- 
plemented by  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  assures  a  continued  flow  of 
capital  to  finance  burgeoning  world 
trade. 

In  a  major  effort  to  help  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  "have"  and  the  "have-not" 
nations,  the  Johnson  administration  has 
created  ■  or  strengthened  financial  in- 
stitutions managed  in  cooperation  with 
other  nations.  Among  these  are  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank,  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  instituted  un- 
der President  Johnson's  leadership,  and 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion— the  facility  of  the  World  Bank  de- 
voted to  special  needs  of  less-developed 
nations. 

But  what  oMhe  future?  There  Is  gen- 
eral agieement  that  between  now  and 
1975  the  United  States  has  the  potential 
for  steady  economic  growth  rates  of  up 
to  iV2  percent. 

This  would  mean  a  gross  national 
product  at  today's  prices  of  well  in  ex- 
cess of  $1  trillion. 

With  continued  orderly  economic 
growth,  our  attacks  on  poverty,  urban 
decay,  and  lack  of  opportunity  for  self- 
improvement  will  move  steadily  onward. 

We  will  see — if  our  leadership  is  cour- 
ageous— actions  similar  to  those  which 
raised  social  security  benefits  In  1961, 
1965,  and  1967. 

And  we  will  see  Increased  Federal 
spending  on  health,  education,  and  wel- 


fare, greatly  facilitated  by  an  expan- 
sion of  Federal  revenues.  Had  the  econ- 
omy merely  maintained  the  sluggish 
growth  of  the  1950's,  the  revenues  sim- 
ply would  not  have  been  available  to 
finance  the  hvimanistic,  imaginative  new 
social  programs  of  the  later  years. 

These  solid  achievements  came  from 
an  American  economy  operating  eCQci- 
ently  and  close  to  capacity.  They  came 
from  economic  policies  wisely  conceived 
and  well  executed. 

PRESIDENT    JOHNSON    DID    MORE    FOR    U.S.    WAR 
VETERANS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  5  years  the  Congress  has  set 
a  new  high  standard  of  legislative  ac- 
complishment for  our  country's  veterans, 
their  dependents  and  survivors,  which 
may  never  be  equalled. 

All  of  us  in  the  Congress  can  take  just 
pride  in  the  role  we  have  played  in  serv- 
ing those  who  have  served  our  country, 
but  in  so  doing  we  must  give  credit  where 
credit  Is  due. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  con- 
ceived, requested,  and  recommended 
much  of  the  imaginative  and  construc- 
tive veterans  legislation  enacted  by  the 
Congress  these  past  5  years. 

Let's  review  briefly  the  record-setting 
accomplishments  of  President  Johnson's 
administration  on  behalf  of  America's 
26  million  living  veterans  and  their  fam- 
ilies. These  accomplishments  merit  re- 
view because  they  affect  directly  nearly 
half  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States. 

Nothing  better  exemplifies  the  dynam- 
ic, creative  concern  of  this  administra- 
tion for  the  welfare  of  America's 
veterans  than  President  Johnson's 
precedent-setting  veterans  message  to 
Congress  in  January  1967.  And  nothing 
better  demonstrates  the  breadth  and 
constancy  of  this  concern  than  the  Pres- 
ident's second  special  veterans  message 
to  Congress  in  January  1968. 

This  second  message  alone  on  behalf 
of  America's  servicemen  and  veterans, 
whom  the  President  justly  called  "our 
pride  and  our  strength,"  contained  15 
specific  legislative  and  administrative 
proposals.  No  matter  how  long  any  of  us 
may  have  served  in  Congress  we  cannot 
cite  another  veterans  message  of  com- 
parable magnitude. 

These  special  messages  and  the  many 
other  veteran  benefit  programs  proposed 
by  the  President  to  the  Congress  or  un- 
dertaken administratively  at  his  direc- 
tion address  themselves  to  the  most 
pressing  needs  of  all  veterans,  young  and 
old  alike,  and  to  their  families. 

On  January  1,  1969,  more  than  1  mil- 
lion beneficiaries  on  the  VA's  pension 
rolls  will  have  their  monthly  pension 
checks  increased  as  the  result  of  Public 
Law  90-275.  This  will  be  the  third  In- 
crease in  4  years  in  pension  rates. 

Also,  effective  January  1.  1969.  com- 
pensation payments  to  approximately 
115.000  veterans  totally  disabled  in  serv- 
ice will  be  increased  from  $300  to  $400  a 
month,  and  1.840,000  lesser  disabled  vet- 
erans will  receive  an  average  8-percent 
increase  in  compensation  benefits. 

Counting  the  $50  monthly  increase 
provided  in  Public  Law  89-311,  effective 
December  1.  1965,  compensation  benefits 
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for  100  percent  disabled  veterans  will 
have  been  increased  $150  a  month — or 
60  percent — in  a  37-month  period. 

Last  May  the  President  signed  Public 
Law  90-301.  increasing  the  maxlmiun 
amount  of  the  Veterans"  Administration 
home  loan  guaranty  from  $7,500  to 
$12,500.  This  one  law  alone  is  expected  to 
result  In  VA's  guaranteeing  as  many  as 
40.000  additional  loans  in  the  amount  of 
$700  million  in  this  fiscal  year. 

Perhaps,  no  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress  during  the  past  5  years  Is  of 
greater  significance  than  the  post- 
Korean  or  third  generation  GI  bill. 

Statistics  alone  cannot  tell  the  story 
of  the  ultimate  impact  of  this  OI  bill 
upon  the  lives  of  the  veterans  and  the 
progress  of  our  country,  but  we  should  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  since  the  educa- 
tion and  training  program  of  this  GI  bill 
went  into  effect  on  June  1.  1966.  more 
than  840.000  post-Korean  veterans  have 
taken  advantage  of  its  provisions. 

All  told.  42  separate  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion affecting  veterans  have  been  passed 
by  the-«9th  and  90th  Congresses.  Such 
results.  I  submit  are  ample  cause  for 
gratification  among  the  beneficiaries. 

Compassion  and  concern  for  our  Na- 
tion's veterans,  their  dependents  and 
survivors,  have  been  expressed  by  this 
administration  In  many  ways.  None  has 
been  more  dramatic  than  its  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  VA's  second-to- 
none  program  of  hospital  and  medical 
care  for  our  sick  and  disabled  veterans. 

Today,  top  quality  VA  medical  treat- 
ment is  being  provided  our  veterans.  In 
fact.  In  the  fiscal  year  just  ended,  some 
762.000  patients— the  greatest  number 
In  VA  history— were  treated  In  the 
agency's  166  hospitals. 

To  appreciate  the  true  magnitude  of 
this  ser\ice  we  need  only  look  back  10 
years— to  fiscal  year  1958— when  VA 
treated  only  608.000  patients— or  154.000 
fewer— and  yet  operated  with  more  hos- 
pital beds  then  than  it  does  today. 

With  26.300.000  living  veterans— and 
70.000  servicemen  a  month  being  re- 
turned to  civilian  life  to  join  the  ranks  of 
our  veterans— it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  number  of  veterans  seeking  hospital- 
ization is  at  a  record  high.  Despite  this 
demand  the  waiting  list  at  VA  hospitals 
Is  at  an  all-time  low.  At  one  time  as 
manv  as  30.000  veterans  were  awaiting 
•Jospitalization.  and  the  number  was 
r>?er  25.000  just  10  years  ago.  At  the  pres- 
snt  time  the  waiting  list  is  down  to 
3.600  veterans  in  the  continental  United 
States,  none  of  whom  seeks  treatment 
for  a  service-connected  condition. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  accom- 
plishment of  the  past  5  years  is  the 
philosophy  and  policy  of  President  John- 
son that  it  Is  not  enough  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  offer  benefits  to  veterans  on  a 
"take  it  or  leave  it"  basis. 

Today,  our  Government  is  vigorously 
seeking  out  and  assisting  our  returning 
Vietnam  era  veterans. 

This  turnabout  In  philosophy  has  been 
made  meaningful  through  the  creation 
of  U.S.  Veterans  Assistance  Centers- 
offering  one-stop,  multiagency  service- 
in  21  major  ciUes  thioughout  the  United 
States. 

Through  VA's  counseling  service  at 
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seven  major  military  bases  in  Vietnam 
servicemen  are  briefed  on  their  veteran 
benefits  before  they  return  stateside. 

Bedside  counseling  service  is  provided 
in  all  U.S.  military  hospitals  and  brief- 
ings at  all  separation  points  throughout 
the  country. 

Extreme  emphasis  Is  being  given  by 
VA  to  seek  out  and  serve  especially  the 
educationally  disadvantaged  returning 
Vietnam  era  veteran. 

Because  the  needs  of  America's  vet- 
erans are  not  static,  veteran  benefits 
must  change.  But  this  change  must  be 
orderly  and  timely  and  effective.  To  in- 
sure this  the  U.S.  Veterans  Advisory 
Commission  was  appointed  In  early  1967 
at  the  direction  of  the  President.  Com- 
posed of  outstanding  veteran  leaders,  the 
Commission  made  a  year-long  study  of 
needed  changes  in  veteran  benefits,  held 
hearings  throughout  the  country,  and 
talked  to  thousands  of  veterans.  Many  of 
its  recommendaiisnfe  have  already  been 
acted  upon  by  tne  Congress  and  no  doubt 
others  will  be  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

President  Johnson's  advocacy  of  legis- 
lative benefits  and  improved  services  for 
our  Nation's  veterans  will  surely  go 
down  in  history  as  one  of  the  finest  ac- 
complishments of  a  man  who  has  ac- 
complished so  much  for  all  America.  We 
can  a]l  be  grateful  that  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son served  as  President  of  these  United 
States. 

PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AND  AMERIC.^'S  WORKERS 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  October  of  1929,  a  calamitous  break 
in  the  New  York  stock  market  signaled 
the  beginning  of  »he  greatest  depression 
in  history.  Its  repercussions  were  monu- 
mental. No  facet  of  the  American  econ- 
omy emerged  untouched.  The  condition 
of  the  American  people  sank  to  an 
all-time  low. 

In  1932.  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  issued 
his  answer  to  the  people,  his  plans  that 
would  "build  from  the  bottom  up  and 
not  from  the  top  down,"  that  put  the 
faith  once  more  in  the  forgotten  man 
at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  pyramid. 
It  was  an  unprecedented  response  to 
America's  plight.  Unprecedented,  because 
at  no  previous  time  in  history  had  a 
govenmient  responded  so  enthusias- 
tically to  the  needs  of  the  majority  of 
its  citizens. 

In  ^tark  contrast,  the  196C's  have  seen 
a  period  of  unparalleled  social  and  eco- 
nomic prosperity,  a  period  of  achieve- 
ment surpassing  anything  mankind  has 
ever  known.  Yet,  while  the  majority  of 
our  people  are  today  enjoying  a  standard 
of  living  unknown  to  most  in  the  1930's, 
there  are  those  of  our  citizens  whose 
condition  closely  parallels  that  of  most 
Americans  some  36  years  ago. 

While  the  number  of  our  disadvan- 
taged citizens  is  relatively  small.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  responded  with  vital- 
ity and  Innovation.  And  because  of  his 
reaction,  the  elimination  of  po\erty  is  not 
just  an  empty  dream,  but  a  national 
goal. 

President  Johnson  has  challenged 
America  to  a  bold  course  of  action  and 
the  Nation  is  beginning  to  respond.  This 
response  is  offering  an  extension  of  hope, 
on  an  imprecedented  scale,  to  those  who 


before  were  condemned   to  a  hopeless 
future. 

Most  significantly,  the  past  5  years 
have  seen  a  marked  shift  In  emphasis 
in  our  dealing  with  the  problems  of  em- 
ployment development,  a  shift  to  maxi- 
mum concern  for  the  individual,  his 
problems,  his  needs,  his  demands,'  and 
his  potential. 

It  was  recognized  that  help  must  find 
the  needy.  They  had  to  be  sought  out. 
and  offered  everything  necessary  to  move 
them  across  the  line  from  despair  to 
hope. 

The  American  Negro  suffered  from  de- 
spair. While  the  Nation's  unemployment 
rate  began  to  decline,  unemployment 
among  Negroes  was  twice  that  of  his 
white  counterpart.  In  mid- 1964,  the 
white  unemployment  rate  stood  at  4.3 
percent.  For  the  Negro,  the  rate  was  9.9 
percent.  His  lack  of  adequate  training 
in  the  face  of  a  rapidly  advancing  tech- 
nology threatened  to  perpetuate  that 
disparity. 

And  for  America's  Negro  youth,  new 
members  of  our  labor  force,  that  despair 
was  intensified.  While  in  mid- 1964  the 
unemployment  rate  for  a  young  white 
man  16  to  21  years  of  age  stood  at  4.9 
percent,  a  young  Negro  man  16  to  21 
years  of  age  faced  an  imemployment  rate 
of  29  percent. 

The  first  in  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion's massive  attempts  to  remedy  this 
situation  was  the  landmark  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  which  brought 
to  the  scene  the  Job  Corps  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps.  Later  amendments 
to  that  act.  specifically  those  of  1966, 
created  other  needed  programs  including 
new  careers,  special  impact,  and  opera- 
tion mainstrtam. 

By  mid-1968,  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  had  provided  1.400.000  job  oppor- 
tunities; new  careers,  10.700  job  oppor- 
tunities; special  impact.  14,000;  and  op- 
eration mainstream.  15.000.  The  Job 
Corps  had  enrolled  some  161.000  young 
men  and  women. 

A  landmark  Civil  Rights  Act  was  en- 
acted in  1964  to  assure  equal  opportunity 
for  all  of  America's  citizens,  and  specifi- 
cally to  assure  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity for  all.  That  act  was  followed  In 
1965  by  Executive  order  11246.  which  re- 
affirmed the  policy  of  nondiscrimination 
in  Federal  Government  employment  and 
in  Goverrunent  contract  employment. 

Revolutionary  legislation  and  innova- 
tive programs  to  further  help  America's 
work  force  came  about  in  1966. 

The  original  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  had  been  passed  in 
1962.  It  was.  at  that  time,  geared  pri- 
marily to  the  problems  of  technological 
displacement,  which  was  of  the  upper- 
most concern.  By  1966.  however,  it  was 
apparent  that  a  changing  manpower  sit- 
uation necessitated  a  redirection  of  that 
act. 

In  a  major  reeval nation  of  the  pro- 
gram, it  was  decided  that  the  training 
effort  must  be  'person  oriented;"  that  is, 
directed  to  reclaiming  the  hard-core  un- 
employed. Special  groups  with  the  great- 
est employment  difficulties  were  identi- 
fied: Culturally  Impoverished  and  poorly 
educated  youths,  the  unemployed  of  mid- 
dle age  or  older,  minority  groups,  per- 
son with  low  educational  achievement. 
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the  long-term  unemployed,  and  the  rural 
poor.  Part  of  the  training  effort  would 
be  "job  oriented,"  focusing  on  the  needs 
for  trained  personnel  in  occupations  with 
skill  shortages. 

By  mid- 1968,  over  1  million  Americans 
had  been  enrolled  in  training  programs, 
and  in  special  programs  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Mexican  Americans,  prison 
inmates,  returning  veterans,  and  our 
rural  citizens. 

That  year  also  saw  an  increase  in  the 
Federal  minimum  wage,  and  an  impor- 
tant increase  in  the  number  of  people 
covered  by  the  law  as  some  9.7  million 
employees  of  hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
schools,  laundries,  drycleaners.  and  large 
hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  and  farms 
were  brought  under  its  protection.  By 
1966,  43  million  workers  were  covered 
under  the  act.  And  by  1968,  the  minimum 
wage  had  been  raised  again. 

In  1966,  the  Nation's  first  effort  to  at- 
tack urban  blight  on  a  massive  scale  was 
Inaugurated  with  the  inception  of  the 
model  cities  program.  While  five  Presi- 
dents and  15  Congresses  had  forged  a 
Federal  response  to  the  pressing  prob- 
lems of  housing  and  urban  development, 
there  had  been  only  scatttered  progress. 
Today,  the  planning  grants  under  the 
model  cities  program  include  a  man- 
power component  for  job  training  and 
employment. 

The  early  1960's  had  seen  a  realization 
that  those  Americans  most  desperately 
in  need  of  help  were  often  being  just 
barely  reached,  or  not  reached  at  all. 
Many  of  those  in  the  worst  urban  and 
rural  slums  were  living  a  day-to-day  ex- 
istence untouched  by  the  very  programs 
designed  to  help  them. 

In  1967,  the  concentrated  employment 
program,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  am- 
bitious attempts  to  reach  the  hard-core 
unemployed,  was  initiated  to  remedy  this. 
It  consolidated  all  existing  welfare  and 
manpower  programs  into  a  unified  effort 
to  find,  train,  and  place  the  hard-core 
unemployed.  Today,  it  operates  in  76 
cities  and  rural  areas,  where  the  most 
persistent  problems  of  unemployment 
and  decay  exist.  So  far,  30.000  persons 
have  been  placed  in  jobs;  75,000  have 
been  served  through  this  concentrated 
effort. 

Another  important  development  of 
1967  was  the  passage  of  the  Age  Discrim- 
ination in  EmplosTnent  Act,  designed  to 
improve  the  employability  of  older  work- 
ers on  the  basis  of  ability  rather  than 
age. 

This  year,  1968,  the  administration 
has  laimched  the  most  massive  and  ur- 
gent job  program  In  the  history  of  the 
Nation,  a  concentrated  effort  enlisting 
America's  businessmen  to  find  and  train 
the  Nation's  hard-core  unemployed. 

Responding  to  a  personal  request  from 
President  Johnson,  prominent  business 
executives  formed  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen  to  spearhead  the  job  op- 
portunities In  the  business  sector  pro- 
gram. Its  goal:  to  place  100,000  unem- 
ployed by  the  end  of  1968.  and  500,000 
by  mid- 1971  or  earlier.  Under  the  pro- 
gram, the  Government  would  seek  out 
the  hard-core  unemployed,  channeling 
them  to  business  opportunities  where 
they  would  be  trained  and  hired. 
The  response  so  far  from  America's 


businessmen  has  been  gratifying.  By 
mld-1968,  165,000  job  pledges  had  been 
received. 

Earlier  this  year,  President  Johnson 
signed  Executive  order  11422,  strength- 
ening the  cooperative  area  manpower 
planning  system  which  helps  plan  and 
carry  out  the  Nation's  $2.1  billion  man- 
power program.  The  purpwse  of  his  ac- 
tion was  to  Improve  coordination  of  the 
programs,  and  to  give  local  areas  a  more 
active  role  in  formulating  manpower 
programs  to  meet  their  commimlty 
needs. 

As  the  President  said  upon  signing  the 
order,  "By  more  effectively  linking  Fed- 
eral manpower  activities  with  the  re- 
sources at  State  and  local  levels,  we  will 
better  be  able  to  deliver  all  those  services 
needed  to  equip  the  unemployed  for  to- 
day's jobs." 

America  stands  today  at  a  new  point 
in  history.  There  is  prosperity  across  the 
land.  The  American  worker  is  sharing  in 
that  prosperity  as  he  has  never  shared 
before. 

In  the  past  4  years  alone,  6,684,000 
more  Americans  have  found  jobs,  while 
the  rolls  of  the  unemployed  dropped  by 
well  over  half  a  million.  Long-term  un- 
employment dropped  some  55  1  percent, 
while  nearly  1  million  more  Negroes 
found  jobs,  their  unemployment  rate 
dropping  30.3  percent. 

During  the  same  4  years,  average 
hourly  earnings  in  manufacturUig  in- 
creased 18.6  percent,  standing  today  at 
the  landmark  figure  of  $3  per  hour.  Real 
spendable  weekly  earnings  rose  3.1  per- 
cent. 

In  light  of  these  accomplishments,  we 
can  foresee,  for  the  first  time,  the  day 
when  no  man  must  contemplate  a  futxire 
which  places  him  perpetually  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  employment  ladder,  when  no 
man  or  woman  will  be  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  work  because  he  or  she 
could  not  obtain  the  necessary  training. 
In  short,  America  can  now  see  the  day 
when  everj-  American  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  for  just  and  rewarding  work, 
because  that  opportunity  is  theirs  to  en- 
joy as  a  right— as  an  American,  and  as 
a  human  being.  And  when  that  day  ar- 
rives, Lyndon  Johnson  will  have  played 
a  major  role  in  bringing  it  about. 

PRESIDENT    JOHNSON    FIGHTS    POVERTY 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  his  1964  state  of  the  Union  message. 
President  Johnson  proclaimed  that  for 
the  first  time  In  our  history  the  elimi- 
nation of  poverty  would  become  a  na- 
tional goal. 

He  said: 

Tills  Administration  today,  here  and  now. 
declares  unconditional  war  on  poverty  in 
America  and  I  urge  this  Congress  and  aU 
Americans  to  join  with  me  In  that  effort. 

Today,  we  may  well  ask:  How  faith- 
fully has  that  promise  been  kept?  How 
well  has  that  war  been  waged? 

In  order  to  answer  these  questions  we 
must  look  back  to  1964  and  remind  our- 
selves of  conditions  in  America  before  we 
lavuiched  our  attack  on  the  poverty  we 
had  so  long  neglected. 

Few  Americans  in  1964  were  aware  that 
large-scale,  bitter,  grinding  poverty  still 
existed  in  our  Nation.  Most  of  us  could 
recall  the  days  of  the  great  depression 


with  its  breadlines  in  our  cities — its 
closed  factories  and  foreclosed  farms.  Its 
general  unemployment  and  total  lack  of 
opportunity.  But  as  we  looked  around  in 
1964.  we  saw  a  totally  different  land- 
scape. Jobs  by  the  millions;  opportunity 
for  all.  New  Industries.  New  homes.  Au- 
tomobiles clogging  our  highways  and 
new  suburbs  rising  out  of  the  green  and 
pleasant  countryside. 

We  saw  no  breadlines.  We  saw  no 
closed  factories.  Instead  of  stagnation 
and  decay,  we  saw  only  the  upward  curve 
of  the  Dow  Jones  average  and  the  soar- 
ing statistics  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. 

But  slowly  our  eyes  were  being  opened 
by  a  handful  of  writers  and  .social  sci- 
entists. We  were  introduced  to  a  land- 
scape of  poverty  in  America.  It  was  hard 
to  believe.  Yet  the  painful  facts  could  not 
be  denied. 

Poor  Americans  had  more  In  common 
with  the  depressed  peoples  of  the  under- 
developed world  than  they  did  with  pros- 
perous middleclass  Americans. 

It  was  no  easy  challenge  the  American 
people  undertook  4  years  ago.  But  the 
promise  was  made  by  President  Johnson 
in  the  name  of  the  iieople.  and  that 
promise  is  being  kept.  Tlie  evidence  Is 
there  for  all  to  see. 

Four  years  ago.  about  34  million  Amer- 
icans were  living  in  poverty;  poverty  as 
defined  by  an  income  level  of  $3,000  per 
year  for  a  nonfarm  family  of  four.  Mil- 
lions more  lived  only  slightly  above  this 
arbitrary  line,  but  they  were  not  counted 
in  our  census  of  the  destitute. 

In  1964.  1  in  7  of  our  white  Americar.s 
was  poor.  Even  more  shocking  and 
.shameful  was  the  fact  that  almost  one- 
half  our  non-white  citizens  were  poor. 
The  President  has  enimciated  his  dec- 
laration of  the  war  on  poverty  in  Jan- 
uary 1964.  That  summer,  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  was  passed.  And  by  No- 
vember, the  first  programs  were  in  action. 
Rarely,  In  peacetime,  has  our  political 
machinery  responded  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment with  such  determination  and 
dispatch. 

By  December  1967,  more  than  7  million 
Americans  had  moved  up  out  of  poverty 
across  that  line  separating  hope  from 
despair.  By  1967,  only  1  in  10  white  Amer- 
icans was  poor  contrasted  to  the  1  in  7 
in  1964.  But  even  more  compelling  is  the 
fact  that  poverty  among  nonwhites  had 
been  reduced  from  one-half  to  approx- 
imately one-third.  In  1  year  alone. 
1967 — almost  3  million  people  came  out 
of  poverty.  1.9  million  whites  and  1  mil- 
lion nonwhites.  That  is  the  greatest  ex- 
odus recorded  since  the  country  began 
keeping  detailed  poverty  statistics. 

These  numbers  tell  us  that  the  war 
against  poverty  is  succeeding.  It  is  pro- 
viding poor  Americans  with  ladders  upon 
which  they  can  climb  out  of  the  darkness 
of  deprivation. 

There  are  those  who  have  attacked  the 
war  on  poverty.  They  have  highlighted 
its  shortcomings  with  sensational  prose 
and  advertised  its  short-falls  as  If  it  were 
never  on  target. 

In  the  light  of  our  ignorance  about  the 
nature  and  extent  of  poverty  only  4 
years  ago  and  the  speed  with  which  we 
laimched  our  war.  I  find  It  ranarkable 
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that  as  a  nation  we  have  done  so  well 
and  come  so  close  to  the  objectives  origi- 
nally established. 

In  his  special  message  to  the  Congress 
in  1964.  President  Johnson  outlined  five 
basic  opportunities  which  were  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  war  on  poverty. 

First,  to  give  "almost  half  a  million 
underprivileged  young  Americans  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  skills,  continue  edu- 
cation, and  And  useful  work." 
Here  Is  the  record: 

Well  over  1  million  Americans  have 
been  provided  work  opportunities  to  help 
them  stay  in  school,  return  to  school  or 
Increase  their  employablllty  through 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

More  than  190.000  young  men  and 
women,  dropouts  from  school  and  from 
society,  have  been  enrolled  In  Job  Corps. 
Seventy  percent  of  these  youth  have  gone 
on  to  successful  employment,  returned 
to  school,  or  volunteered  for  the  Armed 
Forces. 

More  than  2  million  deprived  chil- 
dren hdve  Increased  dramatically  their 
chances  ?6r  success  In  life  through  the 
enrichment  and  caring  of  Headstart. 

More  than  34.000  teenagers  are  now 
able  to  aspire  to  a  college  education, 
thanks  to  a  program  called  Upward 
Bound.  And  this  summer.  I  am  delighted 
to  say.  the  first  four  of  these  Upward 
Bound  students  who  4  years  ago  almost 
STirely  would  have  been  dropouts — have 
graduated  from  college. 

Just  a  few  months  ago  American  busi- 
ness promised  to  join  with  the  Federal 
Government  in  providing  500.000  jobs  in 
3  years  and  100.000  jobs  the  first  year 
to  disadvantaged  persons. 
Second,  the  President  said : 
We  wUl  give  every  Amerlcaii  community 
the  opportunity  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  flght  Its  own  poverty  and  help  them  to 
carry  out  these  plans. 

Here  is  the  record : 

In  less  than  4  years,  more  than  1.000 
communities  have  been  organized, 
funded,  and  staffed  to  meet  and  solve 
local  needs  as  envisioned  by  the  com- 
munity to  be  served. 

Since  1964.  more  than  12  million  needy 
Americans  have  participated  in  these 
local  programs. 

More  than  100.000  citizens  for  all  walks 
of  life  have  been  Involved  as  both  board 
members  and  offlcers. 

Over  50.000  poor  people  are  now  work- 
ing in  new  and  meaningful  careers  made 
possible  by  Community  Action  programs 

Third,  the  President  said : 

We  will  give  workers  and  farmers  the 
opportunity  to  break  through  the  particular 
barriers  which  bar  their  escape  from  poverty. 

Here  Is  the  record : 

Over  the  past  4  years,  more  than  250.- 
000  migrants  and  seasonal  farm  workers 
have  been  reached  with  programs  of  edu- 
cation, day  care,  health,  and  housing. 

Sixty-five  thousand  impoverished  fam- 
ilies have  received  credit  or  counseling 
services  under  the  rural  loan  program. 

Almost  2  million  poor  people  have  re- 
ceived legal  services  to  take  off  their 
backs  the  added  burdens  of  Injustice  or 
Ignorance  of  the  law. 

Three  hundred  thousand  poor  adults 
have  been  enrolled  in  work  experience  or 
Job  training  programs. 
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Fourth,  the  President  said: 

We  will  give  the  entire  Nation  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  concerted  attack  on  poverty 
through  the  establishment,  under  my  direc- 
tion, of  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
the  national  headquarters  for  the  war  on 
poverty. 

Over  the  past  4  years  the  OEO  has  been 
the  focus  of  controversy  and  debate  as 
It  has  attempted  to  carry  out  its  complex 
and  difficult  mission.  But  the  very  fact 
of  its  existence,  apart  from  any  evalua- 
tion  of   its  performance,   has  made   a 
significant  contribution  to  the  war  on 
poverty.  For  the  first  time  there  has  been 
an  organization  whose  sole  responsibility 
is  the  amelioration  of  poverty.  The  OEO 
has  not  succeeded  in  everything  it  has 
attempted,  but  Its  record  of  success  Is 
outstanding.  It  has  brought  the  private 
sector  into  a  meaningful  partnership  in 
the  design,  operation,  and  evaluation  of 
programs — not  for  profit — but  for  social 
good.   It  has   encouraged   the  medical, 
legal,  and  educational  establishments  to 
alter   drastically    their    traditional    ap- 
proaches and  systems  of  bringing  pro- 
fessional services  to  poor  people.  It  has 
instilled  in  local  government  and  public 
and   private   agencies   an   entirely  new 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  alleviation 
of  local  poverty.  It  has  changed  the  tra- 
ditional forms  of  operation  and  coordi- 
nation among  the  giant  Federal  depart- 
ments to  make  them  more  responsive  and 
more  immediately  available  to  those  in 
need  of  their  skills  and  services. 

We  can  now  see  the  time  when 
all  Americans  will  have  enough  to  eat, 
decent  housing,  education  equal  to  the 
demands  of  meaningful  jobs,  career 
opportunities,  and  good  health. 
Four  years  ago.  the  President  said: 
Our  Joint  Federal  and  local  efforts  must 
pursue  poverty  wherever  It  exists — in  city 
slums.  In  small  towns,  in  sharecropper 
shacks,  or  In  migrant  workers'  camps,  in 
Indian  reservations,  among  whites  as  well  as 
Negroes,  among  the  young  as  well  as  the  aged, 
in  the  boom  towns  and  In  the  depressed 
areas. 

Walk  the  streets  and  paths  of  these 
places  today.  You  wiU  see  in  every  major 
city  and  most  smaller  ones,  in  every  poor 
county,  on  Indian  reservations,  in  mi- 
grant camps,  in  the  Appalachian  hol- 
lows, and  the  isolated  villages  of  New 
England,  proof  that  we  have  indeed  pur- 
sued poverty  wherever  It  exists. 

Not  with  enough  resources.  But  we  are 
determined  there  will  be  more. 

Not  with  enough  volunteers.  But  we 
know  that  more  will  join  us. 

Not  with  enough  skills.  But  we  are 
learning  and  our  skills  will  improve. 

We  have  achieved  much  in  our  war  on 
poverty.  We  have  much  stUl  to  accom- 
plish. As  the  New  England  poet,  Robert 
Frost,  said  in  words  which  a  man  from 
the  Kentucky  mountains  can  under- 
stand : 

"For  we  have  promises  to  keep 
And  miles  to  go  before  we  sleep. 
And  miles  to  go  before  we  sleep." 


NATIONAL  PARKS   SYSTEM 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
President  Johnson  signed  four  important 
conservation  bills:  Redwood  National 
Park;   North  Cascades    National  Park- 


National  Trails  System;   and  National 
Scenic  Rivers  System. 

By  this  action  four  more  bills  were 
added  to  the  great  conservation  record 
of  the  Johnson  administration.  Also.  It 
is  not  widely  recognized  more  conserva- 
tion bills  have  been  enacted  during  the 
administration  of  Lyndon  Johnson  than 
in  the  entire  previous  history  of  this 
country.  On  the  occasion  of  the  bill  sign- 
ing last  week,  the  National  Geographic 
Society  issued  a  statement  praising  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  his  efforts  on  behalf 
of  conservation  and  recreation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  I  have  worked 
long  and  hard  to  help  safeguard  Amer- 
ican natural  heritage  and  I  can  assert 
without  hesitation  that  the  laudatory 
remarks  by  the  National  Geographic 
Society  are  fully  justified  by  the  Johnson 
conservation  record. 

I  insert  In  the  Record  the  statement 
Issued  by  the  National  Geographic 
Society: 

Statement  bt  the  National  Oeographic  So- 
ciety ON  President  Johnson's  Enlarging 
THE  National  Parks  System.  October  2 
1968 

In  signing  four  conservation  measures  to- 
day (October  2).  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son widely  expanded  recreational  opportu- 
nities for  generations  of  Americans. 

The  National  Oeorgraphlc  Society  rejoices 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Redwood  National 
Park,  the  North  Cascades  National  Park,  the 
National  Trails  System,  and  the  National 
Scenic  Rivers  System. 

Creation  of  the  Nation's  34th  and  36th  na- 
tional parks  and  Initiation  of  a  similar  pres- 
ervation system  for  rivers  and  trails  con- 
tinues a  tradition  that  has  enriched  the  life 
of  every  American. 

The  Society,  through  half  a  century  of  co- 
operation with  the  National  Park  Service  and 
conservation  organizations,  has  an  Intimate 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  Nation's 
historic  and  wilderness  domains. 

On  September  20,  Dr.  Melville  Bell  Qros- 
venor.  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Edltor-ln- 
Chlef  of  the  Society,  said  In  a  telegram  to 
President  Johnson  that  passage  of  the  con- 
servation legislation  "culminates  a  remark- 
able conservation  record  .  .  .  much  of  it 
never  dreamed  of  before  your  Administration. 
'You  fought  for  these  projects  and  devised 
an  Ingenious  way  of  paying  for  them  through 
the  Conservation  Fund,  not  tax  dollars.  Con- 
gratulations to  you.  Mr.  Johnson,  and  your 
Interior  Secretary.  You  have  done  more  lor 
conservation,  the  preserving  of  the  natural 
beauty  and  scenic  wonders  of  the  United 
States  than  any  President  In  history.  This  no 
one  can  deny. 

"Generations  of  Americans  will  thank  you 
and  remember  you  for  these  accomplish- 
ments." 

Dr.  Orosvenor  Is  a  member  and  former 
chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Board 
Council  for  National  Parks.  Historic  Sites. 
Buildings  and  Monuments. 

At  the  blll-slgnlng  ceremony  In  the  East 
Room  of  the  White  House.  President  Johnson 
expressed  gratitude  to  Dr.  Orosvenor  for  giv- 
ing him  the  "courage  to  pursue  these  great 
acts  of  conservation." 

AMERICAN  SPACE  ACHIEVEMENTS  tTNDER  LYNDON 
JOHNSON 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Is  properly  called  the  prin- 
cipal architect  of  America's  space  pro- 
gram. As  Senator  and  Vice  President  he 
worked  unceasingly  to  assure  this  coun- 
try a  role  of  leadership  In  the  explora- 
tion of  space.  Five  years  ago,  as  Vice 
President  and  chairman  of  the  National 
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Aeronautics  and  Space  Council,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said: 

The  age  of  space  Is.  for  all  regions  of 
America,  a  second  Industrial  revolution,  a 
revolution  that  Is  bringing  a  new  future,  a 
new  degree  of  participation,  a  new  scope  of 
contribution  for  every  region  of  our  coun- 
try, and  for  every  segment  of  society. 

Under  President  Johnson's  leadership 
in  the  Senate  the  Space  Act  was  passed 
in  1958.  creating  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration.  This  was 
an  act  setting  up  a  charter  to  win  for 
this  country  a  premlnence  In  the  peace- 
ful exploration  of  space. 

NASA  pulled  together  widely  scattered 
efforts  in  aeronautics  and  space,  and  built 
an  organization  unique  in  this  country's 
history.  It  has  contributed  to  the  tech- 
nological competence  so  vital  to  modern 
Industrial  society. 

Our  first  efforts  seem  puny  In  com- 
parison with  our  current  accomplish- 
ments. Explorer  I  weighed  a  little  over 
30  pounds  and  was  about  the  size  of  a 
basketball.  Saturn  V,  by  comparison,  has 
an  initial  thrust  of  7.6  million  poimds 
and  can  put  into  low  earth  orbit  285.000 
pounds.  Yet  that  little  package— Explor- 
er I — revealed  the  existence  of  the  Van 
Allen  belts  of  radiation — a  scientific  find- 
ing of  immense  consequence. 

Today  we  tend  to  regard  as  almost 
routine  launches  of  Instrumented  pay- 
loads  Infinitely  more  sophisticated — pay- 
loads  with  far  greater  experimental 
capacity  and  many  times  the  weight  of 
that  first  satellite. 

Manned  space  filght  contains  Its  own 
drama.  We  have  logged  almost  2,000 
hours  of  filght  time  for  men  in  space 
through  our  Mercury  and  Gemini  pro- 
grams. With  Project  Apollo,  we  will 
land  men  on  the  moon  and  return  them 
safely  to  earth.  And  in  the  process — and 
this  Is  extremely  important — we  will 
gather  knowledge  about  space,  about  the 
moon,  about  our  own  planet  earth 
through  the  imlque  sensors  and  com- 
puter abilities  of  living  man. 

Satellites  have  had  their  effect  on  life 
here  on  earth.  Satellite  systems  have  rev- 
olutionized long-range  communications 
and  have  supplied  surveys  of  the  world's 
weather.  In  addition  there  are  satellites 
that  will  aid  in  navigation,  and  in  the 
near  future  contribute  to  air  and  sea 
traffic  control  and  safety.  Another  tjrpe 
of  spacecraft  will  give  us  a  view  of  our 
natural  resources,  of  ocean  phenomena, 
and  of  other  characteristics  of  this  planet 
that  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to  a 
fuller  understanding  of  our  environment 
and  better  management  of  our  affairs. 

Purely  scientific  efforts  have  added 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  world  we 
live  in.  The  photography  relayed  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  moon  by  the  Rangers, 
the  Limar  Orbiters  and  the  Surveyors — 
as  well  as  other  reporting  done  by  these 
spacecraft — supplied  information  with- 
out which  the  manned  lunar  mission 
could  not  proceed. 

The  Pioneers,  Explorers,  and  the  vari- 
ous orbiting  observatories  are  returning 
to  our  laboratories  a  flood  of  data  on 
our  environment,  on  the  activity  of  the 
sun  and  its  influence  on  the  earth,  and 
on  interplanetary  space. 

All  of  tills  did  not  just  happen.  It  was 
planned;  it  represents  the  work  of  hun- 


dreds of  thousands  of  people,  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  companies  and 
billions  of  tax  dollars.  NASA  was  estab- 
lished by  the  American  people  working 
through  Congress.  Under  its  aegis,  a 
broad  and  vigorous  research  and  de- 
velopment organization  was  built.  And 
in  the  process  we  have  created  as  well 
a  government- industry- university  aero- 
space team  along  with  facilities  for  re- 
search, design,  fabrication,  testing,  and 
launch  that  constitute  a  national  asset  of 
great  value. 

Moving  forward  In  the  space  age  has 
not  been  without  problems,  but  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  said: 

The  way  to  the  stars  was  never  thought  to 
be  easy.  But  the  goal  we  seek  promises  such 
great  benefits  to  mankind  that  we  must 
press  on.  .  .  .  The  achievements  reflect  not 
only  our  progress  in  space  flight,  but  also 
new  steps  taken  toward  the  real  objectives 
of  all  our  efforts  In  space — the  application 
of  new  knowledge  to  bettering  the  lives  of 
all  people. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Arends>  ,  from  6  p.m.  to- 
day, and  October  11,  1968,  on  a'^count  of 
official  business — to  attend  launch  of 
Apollo  7  at  Cape  Kennedy,  Fla. 

Mr.  MosHER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends  ) ,  on  accoimt  of  illness. 

Mr.  Cttnningham  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Arends)  ,  for  balance  of  week,  on  ac- 
count of  illness  in  family. 


SPECLAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Myers)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter : ) 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Hall,  for  30  minutes,  on  October 
11. 

Mr.  Roth,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  15  minutes,  on  October 
11,  1968;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Foley,  for  5  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Foley)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Dow,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BocGS,  for  60  minutes,  on  October 
11. 

Mr.  BxmxoN  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Foley),  for  10  minutes, 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 

revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 
Mr.  RoDiNo  and  to  include  extraneous 

material. 
Mr.  Joelson. 


Mr.  SiKES  in  five  instances  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  PoAGE  and  to  Include  a  resolution. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  two  Instances  and  to 
Include  an  editorial. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  in  five  in- 
stances and  to  Include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  to  fol- 
low the  iemarks  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord of  Mt.  Ashley  of  today. 

Mr.  Edmondson  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Hall  to  revise  and  extend  during 
consideration  of  H.R.  14096  on  tomorrow, 
October  11. 

(The  following  Members  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
in  tribute  to  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson:) 

Mr.  McCORMACK. 

Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Daddario. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Cohelan. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Madden. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Myers)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  ScHERLE  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Utt  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Cleveland  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Habimerschmidt. 

Mr.  ScHADEBERC  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZioN. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Find. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FRELINGHXnrSEN. 

Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  McDade  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Talcott  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Rttmsfeld  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Blackburn  In  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Derwinski  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Taft  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Collins. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  five  instances. 

Mr  Quie  In  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Foley)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Pepper  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD. 

Mr.  Resnick  in  six  Instances. 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  In 
two  instances. 
Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 
Mr.  DiNGELL  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  ScHETJER  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Vanik  In  seven  Instances. 
Mr.  RoDiNo  In  two  Instances. 
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Mr.  Rns  In  six  Instances. 

Mr.  NsDzi  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  QiBBONS. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Hanna  In  lour  Instances. 

Mr.  Gilbert  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Brasco  in  Ave  Instances. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Praser  in  Ave  instances. 

Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Braoemas  in  12  instances. 

Mr.  Hathaway  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  CoNYERS  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Sttjckey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Olsen. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fasckll  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Leccstt  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  WHiXENER  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  Wacgonnek. 

Mr.  Perkins. 

Mr.  Dowdy. 


October  10,  1968 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED  " 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  trulj- 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  which  was  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  18037.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
EducaUan.  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  Sscal  ysar  ending  June  30.  1960,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  Speaker  annoimced  his  signature 
to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

S.  909.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul  L., 
Margaret,  and  Josephine  Klrsteatter: 

S.  1246.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
into  leases  for  the  rental  of.  or  to  use  or  per- 
mit the  use  of.  the  space  over  and  under 
streets  and  aUeys  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  1247.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  fix  and 
collect  rents  for  the  occupancy  of  space  In. 
on.  under,  or  over  the  streets  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  authorize  the  closing  of  un- 
used or  unsafe  vaults  under  such  streets  and 
the  correction  of  dangerous  conditions  of 
vaults  in  or  vault  openings  on  public  spaces, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  1763.  An  act  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  Guam: 

S.  3207.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  30,  1954.  as  amended,  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  clvU  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands: 
and 

S.  2675.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Estrada. 


that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  561.  To  authorize  the  establishment 
of  the  Blscayne  National  Monument  In  the 
Stat«  of  Florida,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8781.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  exchange  certain  lands  In 
Shasta  County,  Calif.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poae«;  and 

H  R.  13480.  To  make  the  proof  of  financial 
responsibility  requirement*  of  section  39(a) 
of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility 
Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  inapplicable 
In  the  case  of  minor  traffic  violations  Involv- 
ing drivers'  licenses  and  motor  vehicle  regis- 
tration. 


BILLS   PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House    Administration,    reported    that 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  10  o'clock  and  26  minutes  p.m.> . 
the  House  adjourned  imtll  tomorrow, 
Friday,  October  11,  1968.  at  12  o'clock 
noon 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2262.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
report  of  audit  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Ir 
surance  Corporation,  year  ended  June  3( 
1967  (H.  Doc.  No.  395);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2263.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Planning,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report  on 
borrowing  authority  for  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1968.  pursuant  to  section  304(b)  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

2264.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  Identifying 
the  types  of  research,  development,  and  test 
facilities  which  are  needed  to  carry  out  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Department  as  set 
forth  In  the  legislation  authorizing  the 
motor  vehicle  and  highway  safety  programs, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  302, 
Public  Law  89-563:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2265.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  implement  the  Con- 
vention on  Offences  and  certain  other  acts 
committed  on  board  aircraft,  and  for  other 
purF>oees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2266.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  transmitting  a  report  on 
claims  settled  under  section  3  of  the  Military 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employee's  Claims 
Act  of  1964  for  the  period  ending  August  31, 
1968;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2267.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  statutory  provisions  relating 
to  judicial  actions  and  administrative  pro- 
ceedings In  customs  matters,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 


Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  1314.  Reso- 
lution providing  for  the  partial  repayment 
to  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  certain  sums  paid  from  such 
fund  to  cover  certain  expenses  of  operation 
of  the  House  beauty  shop;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1959).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  995.  Resolu- 
tion Increasing  the  compensation  of  the  ex- 
pert transcribers  to  Official  Reporters;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1960).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  763. 
Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  as  a  House  document  a  survey  and 
handbook  entitled  "Federal  Educational  Poli- 
cies. Programs,  and  Proposals"  (Rept.  No. 
1961).  Ordered  to   be  printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  797. 
Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  of  the  report  entitled  "Commercial 
Banks  and  Their  Trust  Activities:  Emerging 
Influence  on  the  American  Economy"  (Rept. 
No.  1962).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  801. 
Concurrent  Resolution  listing  of  operating 
Federal  assistance  programs  as  complied  dur- 
ing the  Roth  study  (Rept.  No.  1963) .  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  497.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  the  bibliographical  list  entitled 
"Hungarians  In  Rumania  and  Transvlv.inla." 
prepared  by  the  Library  of  Congress  (Rept. 
No.  1964).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  1280.  Resolution 
to  print  as  a  House  document  the  eulogy  pro- 
ceedings on  former  Representative  Hubert  B. 
Scudder  (Rept.  No.  1965).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  ComnUttee  on  House  Admln- 
IstraUon.  House  Resolution  1301.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  "Compilation  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968"  (Rept.  No.  1966).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
Mr.  OLSEN:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Services.  H.R.  19415.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
a  delay,  or  a  waiver,  of  the  conditions  of 
mailing  articles  at  the  special  fourth-class 
rate  or  at  the  library  rate,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1967).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN:  Committee  of  conference, 
HJl.  15147.  An  act  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  the 
naturalization  of  persons  who  have  served  In 
combat  areas  In  actlve-dutv  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United"  States,  and  for 
other  purpoees  (Rept.  No.  1968).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  PASSMAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  19908.  An  act  making  appropriations  for 
foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept  No.  1960).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  18707.  An  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1970).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  10790.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  from  radiation 
emissions  from  electronic  products  (Rept 
No.  1971).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
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By  Mr.  FEIOHAN: 
H.R.  20406.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.  20407.  A  bill  to  assist  local  education- 
al agencies  to  carry  out  programs  for  more 
effective  schools  where  there  are  high  con- 
centrations   of    children    from    low-Income 
families,  and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  20408.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  study  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  recommend  changes  neces- 
sary or  desirable  In  the  Interest  of  govern- 
mental efficiency  and  economy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  20409.  A  bill  to  apply  prevailing  wage 
protection  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Ba- 
con Act  to  the  construction  or  reconstruc- 
tion of  buildings  to  be  leased  for  public 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  20410.  A  bill  to  share  Federal  tax  rev- 
enues with  State  and  local  governments;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  20411.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  Include, 
among  the  health  Insurance  benefits  cov- 
ered under  part  B  thereof,  coverage  of  cer- 
tain drugs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  20412.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  20413.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  the  compensation  received 
from  the  United  States  for  real  property 
taken  by  the  act  of  the  Congress  which  es- 
tablished the  Redwood  National  Park;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
HJR.  20414.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  support  research  and 
training  In  diseases  of  the  digestive  tract, 
Including  the  liver  and  pancreas,  and  dis- 
eases of  nutrition,  and  aid  the  States  In  the 
development  of  community  programs  for  the 
control  of  these  diseases,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WAGOONNER: 
H.R.  20416.  A  bill  to  amend  section  131  of 
title  23   of  the  United  States  Code;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HH.  20416.  A  bill  to  establish  a  sonic  boom 
damage  fund  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
damages  caused  by  sonic  booms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
FiNO.  Mr.  Charles  H.   Wn.soN.  Mr. 
Pollock.  Mr.  Carter.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr.  Van- 
DER  Jaot.   Mr.   Fulton   of   Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Htjnt.  Mr.  Otttnger,  Mrs. 
Heckler      of      Massachusetts.      Mr. 
Blngham,      Mr.      McCloskey,      Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Tiernan.  Mr.  Rtan. 
Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Bush. 
and  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio)  : 
HJi.  20417.  A  bin  to  provide  educational 
assistance  under  chapter  35  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  children  of  civilian  employees 
of  the  United  States  killed  abroad  as  a  re- 
sult of  armed  hostilities  or  civil  disorder;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
H.R.  20418.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United    States    Code   to   authorize   the   At- 
torney General  to  admit  to  residential  com- 
munity treatment  centers  persons  who  are 
placed  on  probation,  released  on  parole,  or 
mandatorily  released;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ADAMS.  Mr.  Blatnik.  Mr,  Burton  of 
California,  Mr.  Conters.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Gallagher, 


Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Karth.  Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.   RooNEY   of  Pennsylvania,   and 
Mr.  Rosenthal)  : 
H.R.  20419.  A  bill  to  establish  a  community 
self-determination  program  to  aid  the  people 
of  urban  and  rtiral  communities  In  sectir- 
Ing     gainful     employment,     achieving     the 
ownership  and  control  of  the  resources  of 
their    community,    expanding    opportunity, 
stability,  and  self-detennlnatlon,  and  making 
their  maximum  contribution  to  the  strength 
and  well-being  of  the  Nation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.R.  20420.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1461  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  with  re- 
spect to  the  mailing  of  obscene  matter,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KORNEGAY: 
HR.  20421.  A  bill  to  amend  section  131  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works, 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.R.  20422.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Legislative 
Data   Processing   Center   and    to   coordinate, 
the  development  of  automatic  data  process- 
ing facilities  and  services  In  the  legislative 
branch   of   the  Government,   and   for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.R.  20423.   A  bill  to  modify  the  project 
for  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway,  La.  and 
Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.R.  20424.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of    members    of    the    uniformed    services   of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

HJl.  20425.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  retired 
pay  of  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
retired  prior  to  June  1,  1958,  whose  retired 
pay  is  computed  on  laws  enacted  on  or  after 
October  1.  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  20426.  A  bill  to  assure  to  every  Amer- 
ican child  the  basic  necessities  of  life  which 
will  enable  him  to  develop  Into  a  healthy 
and  useful  citizen  by  providing  for  a  family 
allowance;  to  the  Comnilttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    DANIELS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
DuLSKi.  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Olsen. 
Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson,  Mr.  White.  Mr. 
William  D.   Ford    Mr.   Brasco,   Mr. 
Tiernan,  Mr.  Corbett,  Mr.  CtrNNiNc- 
HAM.     Mr.      Derwinski.      and     Mr. 
Thompson   of   Georgia)  : 
H.R.  20427.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  employees  group  life  and  health  In- 
surance programs  by  the  exemption  of  Buch 
programs  from  certain  taxes  by  States  and 
political    subdivisions,    and    for    other   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  20428.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
commission    to    formulate    and    revise    from 
time  to  time  recommended  goals  reqxiirlng 
attention  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for   other   purposes:    to   the    Committee    on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  20429.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  employment  services  and  op- 
portunities for  middle-aged  and  older  Amer- 
icans; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN : 
H.R.  20430.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  the  compensation  received 
from   the   United   States   for   real   property 
taken  by  the  act  of  the  Congress  which  es- 
tablished the  Redwood  National  Park;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BETTS : 
H.J.  Bes.  1469.  Joint  resolution  proposing 


an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  not  have  the  power  to  decide  any 
case  or  controversies  except  upon  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
H  J.  Res.  1470.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  qualifications, 
compensation,  and  tenure  In  office  of  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R  20431.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eliza- 
beth Grlllo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  20432.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Russo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  ANNUNZIO: 

H.R  20433.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovan- 
nanangelo  Zucchini;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H.R.  20434.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Annlbale 
Cuozzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20435.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mena- 
chem  Hertz,  his  wife  Leah,  and  their  children. 
Dorlt  and  Ronlt;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  20436.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Apostolos 
Vardakls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H  R.  20437.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shyrlll 
Burton:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

H.R.  20438.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Ancona;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20439.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fllippo 
DlMarla,    Calogero    DlMaria.    and    Caterlna 
DlMarla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  20440.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Esper- 
anza  Slndol;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  20441.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fellcltas 
Gonzales  Cervantes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  20442.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dolores 
Lahoz  Maestro;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  20443.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Purl- 
flcacion  Panganiban;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20444.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erllnda 
AUndogan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON: 

H  R.  20445.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ger- 
trudls  Nubia  Quintana;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  20446.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Mllner;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BUTTON : 

H.R.  20447.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Israel 
Meyer  Kouhana:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  20448.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Merl 
Kohana:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20449.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miriam 
Mrlnat  Malul;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  20450.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frank 
Muscetra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclar\'. 

H  R.  20451.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  J. 
Stetz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  DEI.ANEY  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  20452    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hlroshl 
Ishlkawa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  ESCH: 

H.R.  20453.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juana 
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Anguluan   Ngo; 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINDLBY: 
HJl.  30464.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Madonla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  20456.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Gaspare 
Evola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  30466.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  musical  Instruments  for  the  Mid- 
shipmen Drum  Sc  Bugle  Corpe,  of  Bronx,  N.Y.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN : 
H.R.  30467.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Crocetto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRTKDEL: 
H.R.  30468.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  ChoUta 
Dy  Sy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
HJl.  20450.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Mar- 
sel  Yafet;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  30460.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ella  Elee 
Thompson:     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  30461.  A  bUl  for  the  relief 
PlUppa  Vella;  to  the  Committee 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
ar  Jl.  20462.   A    bill    for   the   relief 
Amsellem;      to     the     Committee 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  20463.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Vlncenzo  Marduccl;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H  R.  20464.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roger 
Pasimlo  and  family;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  20466.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
and  Alfonso  Aclemo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20466.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Oulseppe 
Landollna;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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H.R.  30467.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Felice 
Angelo  Petltto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  20468.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Mario 
Carrelro;  his  wife  loro  Carrelro;  and  their 
children  Olga  and  Maria  Carreolro;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  20469.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martha 

Guerrero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  30470.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Blanca 

Esther  Montoya  Davlla;    to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
HJl.  20471.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andre 
BsnatUt;    to   the   Committee   on    the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
HJl.  20473.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mariano 
and  Dolores  Cablgloeu;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MESKUL: 
HJl.  20473.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Fellksa 
Mordaslewlcs;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts : 
HJl.  30474.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ralmundo 
da  Sllva  Bettencourt;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  20475.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 

Marchlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  30476.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Roea 

Tlndara  Naslsl;    to  the  Committee  on   the 

Judiciary. 

HJl.  20477.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Saverlo 
Scalzl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  20478.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Palmira 
Sllva;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
HJl.  20479.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin T.  Barllzo,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  ^ 

By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
HJl.   30480.   A   bin   for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Amparo  A.  Clemente;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  PODELL: 

HR.  20481.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Arte 
Zllka;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  20482  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Emanuele 
Alalmo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  20483.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Battlsta  Bartalone;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REES: 

HR.  20484.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
tln  Slvatjlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.  20486.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Benlta 
Valderama;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RIEOLE: 
HJl.   30486.   A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Vicente  T.   Uy;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
HJl.  30487.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zuhalr 
H.  Youslf  (Naeem) ;  to  the  ConAilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  20488.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salwa 
Bamouty;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  30489.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hosplcio 
A.  Lakllak;  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RODNEY  of  New  York: 
HJl.  20490.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Randazzo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HJl.  20491.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Justlna 
Peradllla  Correa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HJl.  20492.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul 
Sungkin  Kim  and  his  wife,  Young  Ja  Ooh 
Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
HJl.  20493.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maureen 
Gray;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 


